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Cum tabulis animum cenforis fumet honefti: 

Audebit quæcunque parum fplendoris habebunt, 

Et fine pondere erunt, et honore indigna ferentur, 
Verba movere loco; quamvis invita recedant, 

Et verfentur adhuc intra penetralia Veftæ : 

Obfcurata diu populo bonus eruet, atque 

Proferet in lucem fpeciofa vocabula rerum, 

Quæ prifcis memorata Catonibus atque Cethegis 

Nunc fitus informis premit et deferta vetuftas. Hor. 
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LAB LAB LAB 


A liquid confonant, which pre- The Hebrews have affigned which Jetters are the Lzborfoufne/s of the work; thofe wretched 
ferres always the fame found in labial, which dental, and which guttural, Bacon. creatures, buried in earth and darknefs, were never 
9 Engliih. la the Saxon it w Some particular affection of found in its paflage the richer for all the ore they digged; no more is 
. ? BS to the lips, will feem to make fome compofition in the infatiate mifer. Decay of Piet 
J i hlar, af; : sae Beal of Piety. 
alpirated; as, af, oaf; hlepbdis, lady. any vowel which is /uz5ial, Halder. | 2, Diligence ; affiduity 24 
At the end of a monofyllable it is | La’siatep. adj, (labium, Lat.] Formed s A, 
always doubled; as, all, full, full; Mis = 88 “aes ’ LA'BOUR. z. J. ([labenr, Fr. labor, Lat. | 
a aihe ndean hth pe a e eae : pse : . te The act of doing what requires a pain- 
t a diphthong ; as, fail, feel, | La's1oDENTAL. adj. [labium and dentalis. | ful exertion of ftrencth, or wearifome 
veal, cool, In a word of more fyllables Formed or pronounced by the co-opera- Aerer “patho yer" , asti y 
it is written fingle; as, channel, canal, tion of the lips and teeth. pak taad Saa ? R 
tendril. Tt is fometimes put before e, and The dental confonants are wery eafy ; and firft If I find her honeft, I lofe not my dadour ; if the 
i. founded feebly after it; as, bible, title. the RG v, alfo the SE R Dag be otherwife, it is laborr well beltowed. Shakjp. 
A, txterje@. (corrupted by an effeminate i gi cls I fent to know your faith, left the tempter have 
ehh a A has lac HELE S Tid aN RS S [labsraxs, Lat. ] A tempted you, and our &zbsur be in vain. f 1 Thef. 
French /a.] See; look; behold. Sn aed ere uds. Cal oh 2. Work to be done. : 
La you! if you fpeak ill of the devil ok le eg ou a fort OL AR GiMip but, made by an Being a /abour of fo great difficulty, the exact 
MOP ie takceWthehelrt Sakhi Trwelfth Night nou aga laborant. 7 Boyte, performance thereof we may rather with than look 
' i ; Je ene ge | LABORATORY. n. f. [laboratoi ; Qr Moter. 
Lazpaxnum.m / À relin, of a ftrong A chymif’s Fa 3 ae giraiErench, | If you had been the wife of Hercules, 
not unpleafant fmell, and an aromatick, It git Ksatritit E sek ot ' S A a ate ta ais aun email 
onmtribute to the hiftory of colours, if  atipanliandiioanuc pilweat. Shakfpeare, 


but not agreeable tafte. This juice i in thei 
S : chemifts would in their /adorarory take a hecdful ' ` F 
exudates from a low {preading fhrub in notice, and give us a faithful Sabini ofthe colours | 3° Work done; penton gates 


hands; 
And cre this hand, by thee to Romeo feal'd, 
Shall! be the Zabe’ to another deed, 
Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 
Turn toanother, this thall Nay them both. Sdak/p. 


La'BENT. adj. (labens, Lat. ] Sliding ; 


gliding; flipping. Dic. 
La'b1AL, adj, | labialis, Lat.) Uttered by 
the lips. 
VoL. IL 


LARO'RIOUSLY.: adu. [from faborious.] 
With labour ; with toil. 
The folly of him, who pumps very Zzborioufly in 
a fhip, yet neglects to ftop the leak. Dee. of Piety. 
l chufe daboriou/ly to bear 
A weight of wocs, and breathe the vital air. Pope. 
LABO'RIOUSNESS. #. fe | {rom laborious. | 
te Toilfomenefs ; difficulty. 
The parallel holds in the gaialefluefs, as well as 


"4 BLOT @ U ra 
tye 1E y? / 


Crete, Hill. ae in che iteam of bodies, either fublimed or | 4: Exercife ; motion with fome degree of 
i k iftilled. Boyle. violence, 
Jo LaBery, Pare. (/abefacio, Lat.) To The flames of love will perform thofe ite y { lab 
Miken. J Moderate /adour of the body conduces to the prea 
weaken; fo Impalr. r Die. they of the furnace boaft of, would they employ fervation of health, and curing many. inital difa 
LA's EL, z. S. {labellum, Latin. ] themfelves in this /zborarory. Decay of Piety. eafes ; but the toil of the mind deftroys health, and 
t.e A {mall flip or {crip of writing. LABO'RIOUS, adj. [laborieux, French; | generates maladies. Harvey. 
When wak'd, I found laboricfus, Lat. | çe Childbirth ; travail. 
IN ea ia o gaon; Ses near re Diligent in work; affiduous. Sith of women's labours thou haftcharge, 
s fo from fenfe in hardnefs, that I can Tehackulichwmaeeuhe clee lori nP And generation goodly doett enlarge, 
Make no collection of it. Sbak/peare’s Cymbeline. knowing in their profeffions, E ai: laed Incline thy will to affect our wifhful vow. Spenfer. 
2. Any thing appendant toa larger Writing. active and /aborious in their charges, bold and refo- ae knowing, twas ey labour, | complain 
On the /.24e/ of lead, the heads of St. Peter and lute in oppoting feducers, and daring to look vice in A ri Dee tee aie 3 ie nanny 
St. Paul are impretfed from the papal feal. the face ; and, lattly, to be gentle, courteous, and yt toms aoe (EK Chg 2 ee ee d, 
i TA cn compafionate to all. Soa. Which with her hand the confcious nurfe EE d. 
A z Re i A fpacious thin its f: niet. 
3. [In law 5 A narrow fli p ot paper or Wis aii r a Not one woman of two hundred dies in /adour. 
parchment affixed to a deed Or writing, | Through the hill’s hollow fides, Bln. i ji, : i Graunt. 
in order to hold the appending feal. So To his /adoriozs youth confum’d in war, abs neguan continual abcr ; ne Ever Waals 
allo any paper, annexed by way of addi- And lafting age, adorn'’d and crown'd with peace. eit theobiigati@nyandyis inypangs ay heey 
tion or explication to any will or tefta- a) A firior i ni 1 lest 
nent, is culled a label or codicil. Harris, | 2+ Requiring labour; tirefome; not eafy. wie aa i Ny yy hells ada fh 
G rf in'd h R s tel : Do'it thou love watchings, abftinence, and toil, 1e Yo toil; to act with painful effort, 
Pa MON, ny neart) to, Romeos itho Out Labsrisus virtues all ? learn them from Cato. ddd. When fhall } come to th? top of that fame hill è 


—You do climb up itnow; look how we /adcxr. 
S&2 Epe: re, 

For your highnefs" goud I ever labour 'd, 

Morc than mine own. Shakfpeare. 

Whois with him ? 

—None but the fool, who labours to out-jeft 

His heart-ttruck injuries. Shak/pcare’s K. Lear. 
Let more work be laid upon the men, thar they 

may dadour thereine Exod, 
He is {0 touch'd with the memory cf her tenc- 

R 


LAE 


volence and protection, that his foul /sdoxrs for sn 
expreilion to reprefent it. Natas on (he Og fry. 

Epaphras faluteth jou, always /cdvuring fervently 
for you in prayers, that we may itand pericct. Colo/. 

a, To do work; to take pains. 

The matter of the ceremonies had wrought, for 
she molt part, only upon light-headed, weak men, 
whofe fatisfaction was not to be /abowred for. 

Clarcmdon. 

A dabouring map that is given to druakennefs, 
Mall wot be rich. Ecclus. 

That in the night tocy may be a guard t2 us, 
and abour on the day. Nehemiah, 

As a inan had a right to all ke could employ his 
Jabour upon, fo he had no temptation to dadour for 


more than he could make ufe of. Lecke. 
3. To move with difficulty. 
A The ftone that /adours up the hill, 
Mocking Uae lab’rer’s toil, returning (till, 
Is love. Glanville, 


4. To be difeafed with. 


Latin.] Not in ufe. 
‘They abound with horfe, 
Of which one want our camp doth only labour. 
B. Fonfon. 

{T was called to another, who in childbed /adoured 

of 2n ulcer in her left hip. Wifeman, 
5. To bein diftrefs; to be prefed. 

To this infernal lake the fury flies, 

Eere hides her hated head, and frees the /ab'ring 


[snorbo laborare, 


fies. Dryden. 
Trumpets and drums fhall fright her from the 
throne, 


As founding cymbals aid the lab'ring moon. Dryd. 
‘This exeraife will call down the favour of Heaven 
Lpon you, to remove thofe afiltions you now /abour 
under from you. Miake’s Prepaiaticn for Death. 
6. To bein childbirth ; to be in travail. 
There lay a log unlighted on the earth, 
Wher. the was /adouring in throws of birth 5 
For th’ unborn chiet the fatal fitters came, 
And rais’d it up, and tofs’d iton the flame. Dryd. 
Here, like fome furious prophet, Pindar rode, 
And feem’d to /abcur with th’ infpiring God. 
Pope. 
Ta LA'BOUR.Y. A. 
1e To work at; to move with difficulty ; 
* to form with labour ; to profecute with 


effort, 

To ufe brevity, and avoid much /aJouring of the 
work, i$ to be granted to him that will make an 
abridgment. 2 Maccacees, 

Had you requir’d my helpful hand, 
Ch’ artificer and art you might command, 
To labaur arms for ‘Troy. Dryden's Aeneid. 

An eager defire to know fomething concerning 
him, has occafioned mankind to /ubour the point, 
under thefe difadvantages, and turn on all hands to 
fee if there were any thing left which might have 
the leait appearance of information. Pope. 

2, To beat; to belabour. 

Take, shepherd, take a plantof ftubborn oak, 

And /abour him with many a fturdy ttroke. Dryd. 
LA'BOURER. x. f. [ laboureur, French. | 
y. One who is employed in coarfe and toil- 


{ome work. 

Tf a tate run moft to noblemen and gentlemen, 
and that the huibandmen be but as their work- 
folks and /abourers, you may have a good cavalry, 
but never good ftable foot. Buco. 

The fun but feern’d the dad’rer of the year, 

Each waxing moon fupply’d her warry ftore, 

To fwell thofe tides, which from the line did bear 
Their brimful vesiels to the Belgian thore. Dryden. 

Labourers and idle perfons, children and itrip- 
lings, old men and young men, muft have divers 
diets. 

Not balmy Geep to /aé’rerz faint with pains 
Not thow'rs to larks, or fun-thire to the bee, 

Are hali fo charming, as thy fight to me. Pope. 

Yet hence the poor are cloth’d, the hungry fed, 
Health to him(clf, and to his infants bread, 

She Jab’rer beara, Pope. 

‘The prince cannet fay to the merchant, I have 
no oecd of thee ; nor the merchant tothe /abourer, 
I have no need of thee. Swift. 


2. One who takes pains in any employment. 
3 


wh buthnot. 


ree 


Sir, Tam a trae cabcurer; Learnthat I eat; pet 
that J] wear; owe man hate; envy no man’s 
happiets. $ Shuk/peare. 

‘Lhe Rone that labours up the hill, 

Mocking the /wo'rer’s toil, returning itil, 

Is love. Glanville. 
La’BOURSONE, adj. [from labour.) Nlade 

with great labour and diligence. Notin 

ule. . 

Forget 
Your dadsus fome aud dainty trims, wherein 
You made great Jove angry.  Shat/p Cymbeline. 
tle hath, my lord, by /abozrfome petitions 
Wrung trom me my flow leave. Shat/p. Hamlet. 


La’era. % f. [Spanith.] A lip. Not 
ufed. Hanmer. 


Word of denial in thy Zabrze here; 
Word of denial, froth and {cum thou liet. . Shakf. 
LA'BYRINTH. m/f. [dabyrintous, Lat.| A 
maze; a place formed with inextricable 
windings. _ 
Suffolk, ftay; 
Thou may’ft not wander in that Jadyrincb 5 
There Minotaurs, and ugly treafons lurk, 
Words, which would tear 
The tender /adyriaih of a maid's fott ear. 
My clamours tear 
The ear’s foft /abyrinth, andcleft the air. Sandys. 
The earl of Effex had not proceeded with his 
accuftomed warinefs and fhill; but run into Azby- 
rixths, from whence he could not difentangle him- 
telf. Clarendon, 
Afy foul is on her journey; donot now 
Divert, or Icad her back, to lofe herfelf 
I’ th’ maze and winding /abyrizths v’ th’ world. 


Denkbam. 
Dic, hd A 


Lac is ufually diftinguithed hy the name of a 
gum, but improperly, becaufe itis inflammable, and 
not foluble in water. We have three forts of it, 
which are all the product ot the fame trec. 1. The 
fick /ac. 2. The feed /ac. 3. The thell Zee. 
Authors leave us uncertain whether this drug be- 
longs to the animal or the vegetable kingdom, Hii. 


LACE. 2. fa [/acet, French, /agueus, Lat.) 


Ie A ftring; a cord. 
There the fond fly entangled, thruggled long, 
(Timfelf to free thereouc ; butall in vain: 
For fixiving more, the more in /aces ttrong 
Himfelf he tied, and wrapt his winges twain 
In limy fnares, the fubtil loops among. Spenfer. 
2. A fnare; a gin, 
The king had {nared been in love’s ftrong /ace. 
Fairfax. 
. A plaited ftring, with which women 


faten their clothes, 
O! cut my dace, left my heart cracking, it 
Break too. Shulfpeare. 
Doll ne’er was call'’d to cut her /ace, 
Or throw cold water io her face. 


Shatf. 


conne. 


Swi fe 


4. Ornaments of fine thread curioufly 


woven. 

Qur Englith dames are much given to the wear- 
ing of coftly Zes; and, if they be brought from 
Italy, they are in great efteem. Bacon. 

5. Textures of thread, with gold or filver. 

He wears a {tuft, whofe thread is coarfe and 
round, 

But trimm’d with curious /uce, Herbert, 


6. Sugar. A cant word; now out of ufe. 
lf haply he the fect purfues, 
That read and comment upon news 5 
He takes up their myfterious face, 
He drinks his cottee without ace. 
To Lace. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
+. To faften with a ftring run through eilet 


holes. 

I caufed a fomentation to be made, and put on a 
laced fock, by which the weak parts were {trenath- 
ened. Wifeman, 

At this, for new replies he did not ftay, 

But /ac’d his creticd helm, and ttrode away. Dryd. 

Thefe glitt’ring fpoils, now made the vidtor’s 

gain, 
He to his body futs; but Suits in vain s- 


Prior. 


| 


CAE 


Me(Tapus’ helin he finds 2mong the ref, 
Aud laces on, and wears the waving creft. Dryd. 
Like Mrs. Primly’s great belly ; the may duce it 
down before, but it burnifhes on her hips. 
Congreve, 
When Jenny’s ftays are newly /uc’d. 
Fair Alma plays about her wait. Prior. 
2. To adorn with gold or filver textures 
fewed on. 
It is but a ntght-gown in refpect of yours; cloth 
of gold and coats, and lac'd wath filver. Sharp. 
3. To embellith with variegations, 
Look, love, what envious ftreaks 
Do dace the fevering Clouds in yonder Ealt; 
Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the mity mountain's tops. 
Shikfpeare, 
‘Then clap four flices of pilafter on’t, 
That, /ac’d with bits of ruftic, makes a front. 
Pope. 
4. To beat ; whether from the form which 
L’ Eftrange ules, or by corruption of laf. 
Go you, and find me out a man that has no curie 
ofity atall, or I'll dace yaur coat for ye. L'Effrange. 
Lacep Mutton. An old word for a 


whore. 

Ay, Sir, I, a loft mutton, gave your letter to her 
a /ac'd mutton, and ihe gave me nathing for my 
labour. Shakfpeare. 

La'cemMan. m.e / [lace and man.) One 
who deals in lace. 

Imet with a nonjuror, engaged with a dacemar, 
whether the late French king wa. mott like Augul- 
tus Cafar, or Nero. Addifon's Spe&ator. 

LA'CERABLE. adj. [from /acerate.| Such 
as may be torn. 

Since the lungs are obliged to a perpetual come 
merce with the air, they muit necetfirily lie open 
to great damages, becaufe of their thin and dacerad/e 
compofure. Harvey. 

Jo LA'CERATE. v. n. [/acero, Latin, | 
To tear; to rend; to feparate by vio- 
lence. 

And my fons /acerate and ròp up, viper-like, the 
womb that brought them forth. Howe, 

The heat breaks through the water, fo as to 
lacerate and lift up great bubbles too heavy for the 
air to buoy up, and cauleth boiling. Derbam. 

Here /ucerased {riendthip claims a tear. 

Vanity of Haman Wifhes. 

Lacera T10N, 4. f. [from dacerare.} Yhe 
act of tearing or rending; the breach 
made by tearing. 

The efs are, extenfion of the great veifels, 
compreffion of the leler, and /acerasions upon fmall 
caufes. Arbuthnot. 

La’cERATIVE, ad), [from lacerese. | Teare 
ing ; having the power to tear. 

Some depend upon the intemperament of the part 
ulcerated, others upon the continual aflux of lacc- 
rative humours. Harvey on Confumptions, 

La'CHRYMAE, adj, | dachrymal, French. | 
Generating tears. 

Ic is of an exquittte fenfe, that, upon any touch, 
the tears might be {queezed from the Jach»ymad 
glands, to wath and clean it. Cheyne. 

LA’CHRYNARY, adj. [lackryma, Latin. | 
Containing tears. 

How many dreffes arc there for cach particular 
deity ? what a variety of (hapes in the ancient urns, 
lamps, and fachrymary veffels ? Addifon, 

LACHRYMA'TION. z. /. [from lachryma, 
Lat.} The act of weeping, or fhedding, 
tears. 

La'CHRYMATORY, 7e fe [lachrimatcire, 
Fr.] A veifel in which tears are gathered 
to the honour of the dead. 

LaciNIATED. adj. [from lacinia, Lat. } 
Adorned with fringes and borders. 

To LACK. v. a. [laecken, to teen, Dutch. } 
To want; to need; to be without. 

Every good and holy defire, though it /ack the 
form, hath notwithitandimg in idelf the Jubstance, 


LAC 


andwith him the ferce, of prayer, xto rezardeth the 
very Moanings, groans, and fighs of the heart. 
Heoker. 
A land wherein thou fhalt ear bread without 
fearcencfss thouthalt no: Jack any thing in it. Deur. 
One day we hope thou fhalt bring back, 
Dear Bolingbroke, the Juftice that we dack. Daniel, 
Intreat they may 3 authority they lack. Daniel. 


Jo Lack. vm. 

1. To be in want. 
The lions.do /ack and luffer hunger, Com, Prayer. 

2. To be wanting. 
eraiventure there thall dack five of the fifty 
righteous; wilt thou deitroy all the city for lack of 
hive? Genis 
Chere was nothing lacking to them: David re- 
covered ail 1 Samuel. 
That which was lacking on your part, they have 
fapplied. y 1 Corinthians. 
Lack. » f. [from the verb] Want; 


reed ; failure. 
In the lcripture there neither wanteth any thing, 
the /ack whereof might deprive us of life. Ldasker. 
Many that are not mad 
Have fure more lack of reafon. Shak {peare. 
He was not able to keep that place three days, tor 


Jack of victuais. Knilics. 
The trenchant blade, toledo trufty, 
For want ot fighting was grownrulty, 
And eat into itfelt, tor Jack 
Of fomebody to hew and hack. Hudibras 


LA'CKERAIN. xe f. [/ack and draiu.] One 
that wants wit. 

What a /ackSrain is this? Our plot is as good a 

plot as ever was laid. Sbak/peare. 


LA'CKER. 2. f. A kindof varnith, which, 
{pread upon a white fubitance, exhibits a 
gold colour. 

To La‘cxeR. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
fmear over with lacker. 

What hook the itage, and made the people fare ? 
Cato’s long wig, flower'd gown, and /acker'd chair. 
Pope. 
La'ckey. ». f. [/oguais, Fr.) An attend- 
ing fervant; a footboy. 
They would fhame to make me 
Wait elfe at door: a fellow counfellor, 
*Mong boys, and grooms, and /ackeys ! Shat fp. 
Though his youthful blood be fir'd with wine, 
He’s cautious to avoid the coach ard fix, 
And on the duckeys will no quarrel tr. Dr yden. 
Luacqueys were never fo taucy and pragmaucal as 
they are now-a-days. Addifon’s SpeTator, 

Jo La'ckeY. v. a. [from the noun.} To 
attend fervilely. I know not whether 
Milton has ufed this word very properly. 

This common body, 
Like to a vagabond flag upon the itream, 
Goesto, and back, /cgueying the varying tide, 
To rot itfelf with motion. Sbukfpeare. 
So dear to heav'n is faintly chafhty, 
That when a foul is found (incerely fo, 
A thoufand liveried angels Aredcy her, 
Driving far off each thing of fin and guilt, Aiton. 

Jo La'ckey. «u 2. To act asa foothoy ; 
to pay fervile attendance. 

Ott have I fervants feen on horfes ride, 
The free and noble /acyuey by their fide. Sandys. 
Our Italian tranflator ot the Æneis is a toot 
poets he dackeys by the fide of Virgil, but never 
mounts behind him. Dryden. 

La’cKLINEN. adj. | lack and diner. | Want- 
ing fhirts, 

You poor, bafe, rafcally, cheating, /acklinen 
mate; away, you moudly rogue, away. Shahk/p. 

LalckLustre. adje (lack and lufire.] 
Wanting brightnefs. 

And then he drew a dial from his poke, 
And looking on it with dacklujire eye, 
Says very wifely, Itisten o'clock. Shakfpeare. 


LACO'NICK, adj. | laconicus, Lat. laconi- 
gue, Fr, ] Short, brief; from Lacones, the 
Spartans, who ufed few words. 

I grow /aconick even beyond lacouicilm; for 


LAD 


fometimes I return only yes, or no, to queftionary 
or petitionary epittles of half a yard Jong. Pope. 

La/conism. us f. (laconifme, Vr. laconij- 
zus, Lat.] A concife tyle: calicd by 
Pope, laconiciim. See Laconick. 

As the language of the face is univerfal, fo itis 
very comprehcnlive : no lacoxijen can reach it. hlt 
is the thuit-hand of the mind, and crowds a great 
deal in a little roam. Collier of toe Afpell. 

Laco’wicauty, ady. [from lacenich,] 
Briefly ; concifely. 

Alexander Nequam., a man of great learning, and 
defirous to enter into religion there, writ to the abbot 
laconica!ly. Camden's Remains. 

La'crary, adj. [lafareus, Lat.] Milky ; 
full of taice like miik. 

From lafary, or milky plants, which have a 
white and la¢tcous ju:ce difperied through every 
part, there arife fowers blue ana yellow. Brown. 

LA'CTARY. n. Je [ledtarizm, Lat.} A dairy- 
houfe. 

LACTA'TION, 2. f. [ledo, Lat.} The act 
or time of giving fuck. 

La'ctear. adi. {from fac, Lat.] Milky ; 
conveying chyle of the colour of milk. 

As the focd paffes, the chyle, which is the nutri- 
tive part, is feparated from the excrementitious by 
the laia? veins; and from thence conveyed into 
the blood. Locke. 

La'cteat.x. A The vefiel that conveys 
chyle. 

The mouths of the /2&ca’s may permit aliment, 
acrimonious or not fufficiently attenuated, to enter 
in people of lax conftitutions, whereas thcir fphinc- 
ters will fhut againit them in tuch as have ttrong 
hres. 4 Arbuthnot, 

Lacteous, adj. (aeus, Lat. | 
r. Milky. 

Though we leave out the /aStous circle, yet are 

there more by four than Philo mentions. Brown. 
2. Laéteal; conveying chyle. 
The lungs are fuitable for refpiration, and the 
laGfeous vellels for the reception of the chyle. 
Bentley. 
Lacte/scence. v. S. (leGefo, Lat.) Ten- 
dency to milk, or milky colour. 

This /aéte/cence does commonly enfue, when 
wine, boing impregnated with gums, or other ve- 
getable concretions, that abound with fulphureous 


cerpulcles, fair water is fuddenly poured upon the 
folution. Boyle on Colours. 


DAGTESCENT: adj. [laefcens, Lat. } Pro- 
ducing milk, or a white juice. 
Amonett the pot-herbs are fome /aétefcent plants, 


as lettuce and endive, which contain a wholefoume 

juice. Arbuthnot. 

Lacti‘reRovs, ads. [kac and fero, Lat. ] 
What conveys or brings milk. 

He makes the breaits to be nothing but glandules, 
made up of an indnite number of litle knots, each 
whereot hath its excretory vellel, or lati ferous dud. 

Ray or the Creaticr. 

Lan. xz. f. [leode, Saxon, which com- 

monly fignifies people, but fometimes, 
fays Mr. Lye, aboy. | 

1. A boy; aftripling, in familiar language. 
We were 

Two lads, that thought there was no more behind, 

But luch a day toemorrow as to-day, 

And to be boy eternal. Shak/peare. 

The poor /2d who wants knowledge muit fet his 
invertionon the rack, to fay fomcthing where he 
knows nothing. Locke. 

Too far from the ancient forms of teaching 
feveral good grammarians have departed, to the 
great detriment of luch /ads as have been removed 
to other {chools, Wats. 

2. A boy; a young man, ìn paftoral 
language. 

For grief whereof the /ad nould after joy, 

Dut pin’d away in anguifh, and felt-will’d annoy. 


Spenfer, 
The thepherd /ad; 


LAD 


Whole offspring on the throne of Jadal: fat 
So many ages. 
LA'DDER., 2. f. [hlaone, Saxon. ] 
1. A frame made with iteps placed between 
two upright pieces. 

Whole compoft is rotten, and carried in time, 

And {pread as it hould be, thrift's ladder may climb. 
Tuffer. 

Now ftrects grow throng'd, and bufy as by day, 
Some run tor buckets to the hallow'd guire ; 

Some cut the pipes, and lome the engines play, 
And fome more bold mount /adders to the fire. 

Dryden. 

Eafy in words thy ftile, in fenfe tublime ; 

*Tis like the /adder in the patriarch’s dream, 
Its foot on earth, its height above the thies, Prior. 

I faw a {tage ere€ted about a foot and a half from 
the ground, capable of holding four of the inhabi- 
(ants, with two or three /adders to mount it. 

Gulliver's Travels, 
z, Any thing by which one climbs. 

Then took the help to her of a fervant near about 
her huiband, whom fhe knew to be of a katy am- 
bition; and fech a one, who wanting true fufticiency 
tcraile him., would make a ladder of any nifchiet. 

Sidney. 


Miltor: s 


i muft cimb her window, 
The ?sdJer made of cords. Shalt fpeare. 

Northumberland, thou /adder, by the which 
My cou%n Bolingbroke atcends my throne. Sdat/p. 

Lowlinefs is young ambition’s ladder, 

W hereto the climber upwards turns his face. Shak/p, 
3. A gradual rife. 

Endow'd with all thefe accomplifhments, we 
leave him in the full career of fuccefs, mounting 
fait towards the top of the ladder ecclefiaftical, 
which he hath a fair probability to reach. Swift. 

Lape.» J. 

Lade is the mouth of a river, and is derived from 
the Saxon Jape, which fignihes a purging or dife 
charging; there being a cifckarge of the waters 
into the fea, or into fome greater river. 

Gibfon's Camden. 
To Lave. v. a. preter. laded; part. paffive, 
laded or luden, [from hladen, Saxon.) It 
is now commonly written oad. 
1. To load; to freight; to burden. 

And they /aded their afles with corn, and des 
parted thence. Gencfis, 

The experiment which fheweth the weights of 
feveral bodies in comparifon with water, is of ufe 
in /ading of thips, and thewing what burden they 
will bear. Bacon, 

The vetfels, heavy zdem, put to fea 
With profp'rous wind, a woman leads the way, 
Dryden. 

Though the peripatetick doctrine does not fatisfy, 
yet itis as eafy to account for the difficulties he 
charges on it, as for thofe his own hypothelts is 
laden with. Locke, 

2. {hlaban, to draw, Saxon.] To heave 
out; to throw out. 
He chides the fea that funders him from them, 
Saying, he'll /adeitdry to have his way. Sharp. 

They rever let blood; but fay, if the pot boi!s 
too faft, there is no nced of Jading out any ot the 
water, but oniy of taking away the fire; and fo 
they allay all kears of the bloodby jabitineace, and 
cooing herbs. Temple. 

lf there be fprings in the flate marl, there mutt 
be help to /ute or pump it out. Mortoner. 

LADING. e fs [from fade] Weight; 
burden, 

Some we made prize, while others burnt and rent 
With their rich /2dzg to the bottom went, Faller. 

‘Nhe form grows higher and higher, and 
threatens the utter lofs of the fhip: there is but one 
way tofave it, which 15, by throwing its rich Zadig 
overboard. South. 

Ic happened to be foul weather, fo that the mari- 
ners cait their whole /ading overboard to fave them- 
felves. L'Effranges 

W hy fhould he fink where nothing feera'd to prefs ? 
His /ading little, and his ballaft Icfs. Swift. 

LA'DLE, » j [hlevle, Saxon, froin 
hladan ; kangh, Erfe.] 
B 2 


LAD 


x, A large fpoon; a veffel with a long 
handle, ufed in throwing out any Jiquid 
trom the veffel containing it. 

Some ftirr’d the molten ore with /adles great. 
Spenfer, 
When the materials of glafs have been kept long 
in fufion, the mixture cafts up the fuperfluous falt, 


which the workmen taxe off with /adles. Boyle. 
A ladle for our filver dith 
Is what 1 want, is what I with. Prior. 


2. Vhe receptacles of a mill wheel, into 
which the water falling turns it. 
La'pLe-rut.a fe [ladle and full. } 

If a footman be going up with a diih of foup, let 
the cook with a /adse-fued dribble his livery all the 
way up ftairs. l Swift, 

LA'DY. a f. [hlepeiz, Saxon. | 

1. A woman of high rank; the title of 
lady properly belongs to the wives of 
knights, of all degrees above thein, and 
to the daughters of earls, and all of 
higher ranks. 

Yam much afraid, my lady, his mother, play‘d 
falfe with a fmith. Shak/peare, 

{ would thy hufband were dead; I would make 
thee my lady.—I your lady, Sir John? alas, l 
Mould be a pitiful /ady. Shak{pcare. 

l am forry my relation to fo deferving a lady 
Should be any occafton of her danger and affliGtion. 

King Charles, 
2, An illuftrious or eminent woman. 
O foolith fairy’s fon, what fury mad 

Hath thee incens’d to hafte thy doleful fate ? 

Were it not better I that /ady had, 

Than that thou hadh repented it too late ? 


Spenfer, 

Before Homer’s time this great /ady was fcarce 

heard of. Raleigh. 
May every /ady an Evadne prove 

That thall divert me from Atpatia’s love. Fuller. 


Should I ihun the dangers of the war, 

With fcorn the Trojans wou’d reward my pains, 
And their proud ladies with their fweeping trains. 
Dryden. 

We find on medals the reprefentations of ladies, 
that have given occafion to whole volumes on the 
account only of a face, .dddifon cn Anciert Medals. 

3. A word of complaifance ufed of 
women. 
Say, good Cæfar, 
That I fome ludy trifles have referv’d, 
Immoment toys, things of fuch dignity 
As we greet modern friends withal. Shak/peare. 

l hope I may fpeak of women without offence to 

the /adies. Guardian. 
4. Miftrefs, importing power and domi- 
nion; as, /ady of the manor. 

Of all thefe bounds, even from this line to this, 
With fhadowy foreits, and with champaigns rich’d, 
With plenteous rivers, and wide-{kirted meads, 
We make thee /ady, Shakfpeare’s King Lear, 

La'Dy-BEDSTRAW. m. f. | galliwn.| lt isa 


plant of the ftellate kind. Miller. 
ostea nd n.f. A f{inall red infe& 
4 P vaginopennous. 


CADY- FEYS") 
Fly lady-birid, north, fouth, or eaf or weft, 


Fly where the man is found that I love bet. Gay. 
This lady-fy l take from off the grafs, 
Whofe fpotted back might fcarlet red turpats. Gay, 


La'py-Day. 2. f. [lady and day.) ‘lhe 
day on which the annunciation of the 
Bleffed Virgin is celebrated. 

La‘oy-uikE. adj. [lady and like.) Soft; 
delicate ; elegant. 

Her tender conftitution did declare, 
Too /ady-like a long fatigue to bear. Dryden, 

La'’py-MANTLE. 1. fe [alchimilla.) A 
plant. Miller. 

La'pysuip. x. f. (from lady] The title 
of a laay. 


Madam, 'he fends your dudy/bip this ring. Shuak/. 
Ht they be nothing bue mere ftatelmen, 


LAI 


Your /ady/hip fhail obferve their gravity, 

And their refervednefs, their many cautions, 

Fitting their perfons. Ben Fonfon's Catiline. 
I the wronged pen to pleafe, 

Make it my humble thanks exprefs 
Unto your /adyfhip in thefe. Waller, 
Tis Galla; lether/ady/bip but peep. Dryden. 


La’py’s-SLIPPER. 2. /. {calceolus.| A 


plant. Miller. 
La'py’s-sMock. 2e fe [cardamine.| A 
plant. Mailler, 


Wher dazies pied, and violets blue, 
Aud lady’s-fmoeks all filver white, 
Do paint the meadows much hedight. Shak/peare. 
See here a boy gathering lilies ard dudy-/mocks, 
and there a girl cropping culverkeys and cowflips all 
to make garlands. Walton's Angler, 
LAG. adj. (leng, Saxon, long; dagg, 
Swedifh, the end. | 
1, Coming behind ; falling fhort. 
I could be well contcnt 
To entertain the /ag end ot my life 
With quiet hours. Sbakfpeare’s Henry ry. 
The tloweft footed who come dag, fupply the how 
of a rearward, Carew's Surucy, 
1 am fome twelve or fourteen mcoonthines 
Lag of a brother. Shakfpeare's King Lear, 
2. dluggifh; flow; tardy. It is out of 
ufe, but retained in Scotland. 
He, poor man, by your firft order died, 
And that a winged Mercury did bear; 
Some tardy cripple had the countermand, 
That came too /ag to fee him buried. Shak/peare, 
We know your thoughts of us, that laymen are 
Lag fouls, and rubbith of remaining clay, 
Which Heav’n, grown weary of move perfect work, 
Set upright witha little puff of bieath, 
And bid us pafs for men. 
3. Lait; long delayed. 
Pack to their old play-fellows ; there I take 
They may, cwn privilegic, wear away 
The /ag end of their Jewdnefs, and be laugh'd at. 


Shukfpeare, 
La Gana 
1. The loweft clafs; the rump; the fag 
end. 

The ret of your foes, O gods, the fenators of 
Athens, together with the common /ug of people, 
whatis amifs in them, make fuitable for deitruction. 

Shak{peare. 
2. He that comes laft, or hangs behind. 
The laft, the Jug of all the race. Dryden's Virg. 
What makes my ram the 4g of all the flock ? 
Pope. 


Diyden. 


To LAG. v. n. 
1. To loiter; to move flowly. 
She pafs’d, with fear and tury wild; 
The nurfe went /aggixg after with the child. Dry2. 
The remnant of his days he fately palt, 
Nor found they /agg'd too flow, nor flew too faft. 
Prior, 
2. To ftay behind ; not to come in. 
Behind her far away a dwarf did Jag, Fairy Qu. 
I thall not Zag behind, nor err 


The way, thou leading. Milton. 
The knight himfelt did after ride, 

Leading Crowdero by his fide, 

And tow’d him, if he /agg’d behind, 

Like boat againit thetide and wind. Hudibras. 


lf he finds a fairy dag in light, 
He drives the wretch betore, and lafhes into night. 


Dryden. 
She hourly prefs’d for fomething new ; 
Ideas came into her mind 
So faft, his letYons /age'd behind. Swift. 


La'cGER. 2. J. [from /ag.] A loiterer; 
an idler; one that loiters behind. 
LalicaL. adj. (laique, Fr. laicus, Lat. 
aw®.] Belonging to the laity, or people, 
as diftinét from the clergy. 
In all ages the clerical will flatter as well as the 
laival. Camden. 
Larp. Preterit participle of /ay. 
Money /aid up tor the telief of widows and father- 
lel children. 2 Maccabees, 


LAM 


A fcheme which was writ fome years fiance, and 

laid by to be ready on a fit occafion. Swift. 
Lain. Preterit participle of Jie. 

Mary teeth two angels in white, fitting, the one 
at the head, and the other at the fect, where the 
body of Jelus had /uin. Jobn, 

The parcels had /aix by, beforetney wereopened, 
between four and five years. Bayle, 

LAIR. 2. f. [/ai, in French, fignifies a wild 
fow, ora foret: the derivation is eafy 


À 


in either fenfe; or from /eger, Dutch. } 
The couch of a boar, or wild beat. 
Qut of the ground uprofe, 
As from his Lir, the wild beat, where he wans 
In forett wild, in thicket, brake orden.  uWilrax, 
But range the forett, by the filver tide 

Of fome cool ftream, where nature mhall provide 
Green grafs and fatt'ning clover for your fare, 
And molfy caverns tor your noon-tide /air. Dryd, 


Larrp,#. A [hlayzond, Saxon.] The lord 
of a manor in the Scortifh dialect. 
Shrive but their title, and their moneys poize, 
A laiid and twenty pence pronounc'd with noies 
When conftru’d but for a plain yeoman go, 
And a good foder two-pence, and well fo. 


Cleaveband. 
Lalit y. z. fa[ace] 
1. The people as diftinguithed from the 
clergy. 

Au humble clerzy isa very good one, and an 
humble /ait; too, fince humility is a virtue that 
equally adorns every ftation in life. Swift. 

2. The fiate of a layman. 
The more ufual caufe of this deprivation is a mere 
laity, or want of holy orders. Ay/iffe's Parergon. 


Lake. x. /. [lac, Fr. lacus, Lat.] 
1. A large diffulion of inland water. 
He adds the running fprings and ftanding éakes, 
And bounding banks for winding rivers makes. 
Drydex. 
2. A finall plafh of water, i 
3. A middle colour, between ultramarine 
and vermilion, yet it is rather {weet 
than harfh. It is made of cochineal, 
Dryden. 
LAMB. z. f. [lamb, Gothick and Saxon. } 
1. The young of a fheep 
I’m young ; but fomething 
You may deferve of him through me, and wifdom, 
To ofte; up a weak, poor, innocent samd, 
T?’ appeafe an angry god. = Sbakf{peare’s Mucbeth. 
The /amé thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy Knowledge would he tkipand play ? 
Pcpe. 
2. Typically, the Saviour of the world. 
Thou Lams of God that takeit away the fins of 
the world, have mercy ufon us. Cemman Prayer. 
La'mBavive, adj. [trom /embo, Latin, to 
lick. ] Taken by licking, 
In affections both of lungs and weazon, phyfici« 
ans make ute of fyrups, and damébuative medicines. 
Brown. 
La'MBATIVE, ze f A medicine taken by 
licking with the tongue. 
I ftitch’d up the wound, and let him blood in the 
arm, advifing a sambative, to be taken as neceffity 
fhould require. Wijem. Surg. 


LA'MBENT. adj. [lambens, Lat.) Playing 


about; gliding over without harm. 
From young Tulus head 
A lambent flame arofe, which gently fpread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed, Dryden 
His brows thick. fogs, inftead ot glories, grace, 
And /ambent dulnefs played around his face. Dryde 


LA'MBKIN. x fe [trom /amé.} A litle 
lamb. 
*Twirt them both they not a lamòbkin left, 
And when lambs fail’d, the old theeps lives they reft. 
Hubberd’s Fave. 
Pan, thou god of thepherds all, 

Which of our tender /umdkins takelt keepe 

Spen/. Paf. 


LAM 


Clean as young /umbkins, or the goofe's down, 
And like the goldfinch in her Sunday gown. Gay. 
Lamas-woou. n. f. [lamb and wool.} Ale 
mixed with the pulp of roalted apples. 
A cup of /ambs-wool they drank tohim there. 
Song of the King and the Miller, 
Lampon'patyn./.[ acude and sd, ] Hav- 
ing the form of the letter lamda or A, 
The courfe of the longitudinal hnus down through 
the middle of it, makes it advifcable totrepan at the 
lower part of the os parietale, or at leatt upon the 
Lamdoidal future. Sharp's Surgery, 


LAME. adj. [laam, lama, Saxon; lam, 


Dutch. ] 
3. Crippled; difabled in the limbs. 
Who reproves the /.zme, muft go upright. Daniel. 
A greyhound, of a moule colour, lurre of one leg, 
belongs to a lady. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
2. Hobbling ; not fmooth ; alluding to the 


feet of a verfe. 
Our authors write 
Whether in profe, or verie, "tis all the fame ; 
The prole is fuian, and the numbers /ame. Dry. 
3. Impertect ; unfatisfactory. 

Shrubs are formed intofundry thapes, by moulding 
them within, and cutting them without ; but they 
are but lame things, being too {mall to keep figure. 


Bacin, 
Swift, who could neither fly nor hide, 
Caine fneaking to the chariot fide ; 
And offer’d many a /ame excufe, 
He never meant the leaft abufe, Suif?. 


Jo Lame. v.a. [trom the adjective.] ‘lo 
make lame; to cripple. 

I have never heard of fuch another encounter, 
which /ames report to follow it, and undoes defcrip- 
tion todoit. Shak/peare. 

The fon and heir 
Affronted once a cock of noble kind, 
And either /am’d his legs, or itruck him blind. 
Dryden. 

If you happen to let che child fall, and dame it, 

never coniefs. Swift, 
La'mMELLATED. adj. (lamella, Lat.} Co- 
vered with films or plates. 

The dused/ated antenne of fome infeéts are fur- 
prifingly beautlul, when viewed through a micro- 
fcope. Derhan. 

La'MELY. adw. [from lame. | 
z. Like a cripple; without natural force 
or acti: ity. 

Thole mufctes become callous, and, having yielded 
to the eatenfion, the patient makes thift to go upon 
it, though /ame/y, Wifertan’s Surgery- 

2. Impertectly ; without a full or complete 
exhibition of all the parts. 

Look not ev’ry lineament to fee, 

Some will be catt in hades, and fame will be 

Solamely drawn, you fearcely know ’tis ihe. Dryd. 
3. Weakly; untteadily ; poorly. 
La'meness. xe f. [from lame. | R 
1. The itate of a cripple; lofs or inability 


of limbs. 

Let blindnefs, Aamene/s come ; are legs and eyes 
Of equal value to fo great a prize ? Diyden. 

Lamcuefs kept me a: home. Digby to Pope. 

2. Impertecticn; weaknefs. 

If the ttory move, or the attor help the /umere/s 
of it with his pertormance, either of thefe arc 
fufficient to effect a prefere liking. Drydin. 


To LAMENT. v. x. [lamentor, Lat. 
lamenter, Fr.) ‘Vo mourn; to wail; to 
grieve ; to exprefs forrow. 

The night has been unruly where we lay; 
And chimneys were blown dow: : and, as they fay, 
Lamentings heard i’ th’ aur, ftrange {creams of death. 
Sharfpeare. 
Ye (hall weep and /ament, but the worid thall 
rejoice. obm. 
Jeremiah Jamenzed for Jofiah, and all the tiagtng- 
men and women [pake of Jufiah in their lamentati- 
ous. 2 Chronicles. 
Far lefs I now /ament for one whole worid 
Of wicked fons defroyed, than 1 rejoice 


LAM 


For one min found fo perfect and fo jutt, 
That God vouchfafes to raile another world 
From him. Milton. 
To Lament. v. a. To bewail; to mourn; 
to bemoan; to exprefs forrow for. 
As you are weary of this weight, 
Reit you, while I /asment king Henry's corfe, Shak. 
The pair of fages praife ; 
One pity'd, one contemn‘d the woful times, 
One laugh’d at follies, one damenied crimes. Dryd. 
Lament, 2. f. | lamentum, Lat. from the 


verb. | 
1. Sorrow audibly expreffed ; lamentation ; 
rief uttered in complaints or cries. 

We, longere our approaching, heard within 
Noile, other than the found ot dance, or long! 
Torment, and loud /a:nent, and furious rage. Milt. 

The loud /amenrs arife 

Oj one diltrefs’d, and matiti ’s mingled cries. Dryd, 

2. Expreifion of forrow. 
To add to your aments 

Wherewith you now bedew king Henry’s hearfe, 

{ muit inform you of adifmal ight. SAaky/peare. 
La'MENTABLE. adj. [lamentabilis, Latin, 

lamentable, French, trom lament. | 
1. To be lamented ; caufing forrow, 

The dumentable change is tor the bet 5 

The wort returns to laughter. Shak{peare, 
2. Mourntul; forrowtul ; expreffing furrow. 

A lamentable tune is the fweetett mufick toa 
woful mind. Sidney, 

The victors to their veffels bear the prize, 

And hear behind loud groans, and /amentable cries. 

Dryden, 

3. Miferable, in a ludicrous or low fente ; 
pitiful; defpicable. 

This bithop, to make out the difparity between the 
heathens and them, fies to this /amentable refuge. 

Stilling fieet. 
La'MENTABLY. adv. [from lamentable. | 
1. With expreffions or tokens of forrow ; 


mournfully. 
The matier in itfelf lamentable, lamentably 
exprefled by the old prince, greatly moved the two 


phinces tacompattion. Sidney. 
2. So as to caufe forrow. 
Osr fortune on the fea is out of breath, 
And finks meh lamentably. Shat fpeare. 


3. Pitifully ; defpic ibly. 
LaAMENTA‘TION. x. f. [lamentatia, Lat. | 
Expretion of forrow ; audible grief. 

Be’t lawful that I avocate thy ghott, 
To hear the sasientaticss of poor Anne. Shr! /peare. 
His fons buried hun, and all lirac! made great 
lamenéstion for him. I Maccadsees. 
| LAME'NTER. wf [from lanent.| He who 
mourns or laments. 
Such a complaint good company muft pity, whe- 
therthey think the samenter ill or not. = Spedtator, 
| LA'MENTINE. ze Je A fih called a fea- 
cow or manatee, which is near twenty 
feet long, the head refembiing that of a 
cow, and two fhort feet, with which it 
creeps on the fhallows and rocks to get 
food; but has no has: the fleth is com- 
monly eaten. Bailey. 

LA'MINA. n. fa [Lat.] Thin plate; one 
coat laid over another. 

LAMINATED, adj. [from lamina. | Plated : 
ufed of fuch bodies whofe contexture 
difcovers fuch a difpofition as that of 
plates lying over one another. 

From the appofition of different coloured gravel 
arifes, tor the moft part, the /aminated appearance 


of a ftone. Sharp, 
To Lamm. v, a. To beat foundly with a 
cudgcl. Dia. 


Lammas. x fe [This word is faid by 
Bailey, 1 know not on what authority, to 
be desived from a cuftom, by which the 
tenants of the archbifhop of Yorx were 


LAN 


obliged, at the time of mafs, on the firft 
of Auguft, to bring a lamb to the altar. 
In Scotland they are faid to wean lambs 
on this day. It may elfe be corrupted 
from Jatrermath.| The firt of Auguft. 
In 1578 was that famous /ammas day, which 
buried the reputation of Daz John of Auftria, Bacon. 
La MP. 2, /. [/ampe, Fr. lampas, Lat. ] 
1. A light made with oil and a wick. 
O thievith night, 
Why fhould’ft thou, but for fome tclonious end, 
In thy dark lanthorn thus clofe up the {tars 
lhat rature hung in heaven, and fill’d their lamps 
With everlatting oil, to give due light 
Fo the mifled and lonely traveller? Biiltcn, 
Tn damp furnaces I ufed {pirits of wine inftead of 
oil, and the fame flame has melted foliated gold. 
f Mk. ! Bayle, 
2. Any kind of light, in poetical language, 
real or metaphorical. 

Thy gentle eyes fend forth a quick’ning fpirit, 

And feed the dying /asnp of life within me. Rowe. 
Cynthia, fair regent of the night, 
O may thy filver damp from heaven’s high bow’r, 
Direct my foottteps in the midnight hour. Gay, 
La Mpass.». f. [/ampas, Fr.} A lump of 
flefh, about the bignefs of a nut, in the 
roof of a horfe’s mouth, which rifes 
above the teeth. Farrier’s Dict, 

His horfe poffe(t with the glanders, troubled with 
the lampafs, infected with the fathions. Sbak/p. 

La MpsLacs, ». /. [lamp and black.) Ic 
is made by holding atorch under. the 
bottom of a bafin, and as it is furred 
ftriking it witha feather into fome fhell, 
and grinding it with gum water. 

Peacham on Drawing. 

LAMPING. adj, [Aaprtiaw) Shining ; 
fparkling, Not ufed. 

Happy lines, on which with ftarry light 
Thole samping eyes will deign fometimes to look. 

F Spenjer. 
LAMPOON. z. f. [ Bailey derives it from 
lampous,adrunkenfong. It imports, /e: 
us drink, from the old French /amper, and 
was repeated at the end of each couplet 
at caroufals. Trew.) A perfonal fatire ; 
abufe ; cenfure written not to reform but 
vex. r 

They fay my talent is fatire; if fo, it is a fruitful 
age : they have fown the dragon’s teeth themfelves, 
and it is but jut they thould reap each cther ja 
lumpzons. Dryden, 

Make fatire a Jampoan, Pope, 

To Lampoon. v. a. [from the noun] To 
abufe with perfonal fatire. 

LAMPU'ONER. x. f. [from lampion.) A 
fcribbler of perfonal fatire. 

We are naturally difpleafed with an unknown 
critick, as the ladies are with a dampooner, becaufe 
we are bitten in the dark. Dryden., 

The fquibs are thofe who are called libeilers, 
lampsoners, and pamphleteers. Tawra 

LAMPREY. z. J: [lamproye, Fr. lamprey, 
Dutch. ] 

Many hth much like the eel frequeat both the 
fea and freth rivers ; as, the lamprei, lamprey, and 
lamperne. 3 Ibalbton. 

La'MPRON. » f. a kind of fea fith. 

Thefe rocks are frequented by /amprors, and 

greater fithes, thatdevour the bodiesot the drownec. 
Broome on the Uidiyffey. 


LANCE. 2x. f. [laace, Fr. lancea, Lat. } 
A long fpear, which, in the heroick ages, 
feems to have been generally thrown from 
the hand, as by the Indians at this day. 
In later times the combatants thrett thern 
avainit each other on horfeback. Spear ; 
javelin. 

He carried his duxces, which werc firung, to give 
alancely blow. Sidney, 
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Plate fin with gold, 
Aad the trong sence of jattice hartlefs breaks : 
Ann itia rags, 2 pigmy's Araw doth pierce it. 
Shak{peare. 
They faail hold the bow and the dunce. Jeremiah. 
Heéter behoids his jav’lin tall in vain, 
Nor other /ance, nor other hope remain; 
He calls Deiphobus, demands a fpear 
In vain, for no Deiphobus was there. 
Jo LANCE. v.a, [from the noun. ] 
1, To pierce; to cut. 
With his prepared fword he charges home 
Aly unprovided body, /avc'd/ my arm. Shit/peare. 
Ín their crucl worfhip they dance themfelves with 
Knives. Glanville's Scep/is. 
Th? infernal minutter advauc'd, 
Seiz'd the due viii, and with fury /aac'd 
Her back, and piercing through ler inmoit heart, 
Drew backward. Dryden., 
2. To open chirurgically ; to cut in order 
to a cure. 


Pope. 


We do lance 
Difeafes in our bodies. Shakfpeare. 

Fell forrow’s tooth doth never rankle more 
‘Than when it bites, but /u2ceth notthe fore. Shak. 

[hat ditfers as far trom our ulual feverities, as the 
acings of a phytician do from the wounds of an 
adverlary. Decay of Piety. 

Lance the fore, 
And cut the head ; for ull the core is found 
The fecret vice is ted. 
The thepherd Rands, 
And whea the /aacing koife requires his hands, 
Vain help, with idle pray’rs, from heav'a demands. 
Dryden 
La'ncELy. adj. [from dance.) Sutiab.e to 
a lance. Not in ufe. 

He carried his lances, which were ftrong, to give a 

lancely biow. Siarey. 

LANCEPE'SADE. x. fe [lance Jpezzerte, br. | 
The officer under the corporal : nut now 
in ufe among us. 

To th’ Indies of her arm he flies, 

Fraught both with eaft and weftern prize, 
Which, when he had tn vain effay'd, 
Arm’d like a dapper /ancepefade 
Wath Spam pike, he broach'd a pore. 
Cleaveland. 
La'ncet. r. f. (lancette, Fro] A {mall 
pointed chirurgical inilrument. 

I gave vent to it by an apertion with a lancet and 
diftharged white matter. Wijemar's Surgery. 

A vein, in an apparent blue runneth along the 
body, and if dexteroufly pricked with a /uncer, 
emitteth a red drop. Brown's Vulgar Errors. 

Hippocrates faith, blood-letting fhould be done 
with broad /a»cets or {words, in order to make a 
large orifice : the manrer of opening a vein then was 
by Rabbing or pertufion, as in hor{cs. Ar duthno?. 

To Lancy. et. a. [lancer, Fr. This word is 
too often written Auch: it is only a 
vocal corruption of /axce.] To dart; to 
caft as a lance; to throw; to let fly. 

See whofe arm can /anch the furer bolt, 
And who's the better Jove. Dryden and Lee. 

Nie, orly me, the hand of fortune bore, 

Unbleft to tread the interdicted fore; 

When fove tremendous in the fable decps, 

Launch'd his red lightning at our fcatter’d thips. 
Pope. 

LANCINATION. x f. [from dancino, Lat. | 
Tearing; laceration. 

Jo La'xcinate. @. a. [lancino, Lat.) To 
tear; to rend; to lacerate. 

LAND, x. /. [land, Gothick, Saxon, and fo 
all the ‘Icutonick dialeds. | 

1. A country; a region diftinst from 
other countries. - 

The nations of Scythia, like a mourtain flood, 
de overflow all Spain, and quite wathed away 
whatloever retiques there weie lett of the dund-bred 
people. Spenfer's State of Deland. 

Thy ambitions 
Thou fearlet (in, robb'd this bewailing Zand 
Of noble Buckir gham, Shak/peare, 


Dryden. 


‘g 
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What kad he done to make him fly the .an. ? 
Shakjpeare. 

The chief men of the land had greai authority ; 
though the government was monarchical, it was not 
defpotick. Brocme's Netes on the Ody fey. 

2. Earth, diftin¢ét from water. 
By lard they found that huge and mighty country. 
Abbot. 

Yet, if thou go'it by Zand, tho’ grief poflefs 
My foul ev'’n then, my fears would be the lets: 
But, ah! be warn'd to fhun the wat’ry way. Dryden. 

They tu:n their heads to fea, their tterns to lind, 
And greet with greedy joy th’ Italian ftrand. Zsryd. 

3. Is is often ufed in compofition, as 
oppofed to jea. 

The princes delighting their conceits with confirm 
ing their knowledge, feeing wherein the fea-difer- 
pline ditfered trom the/and-fervice,they had plestug 
cutotagment. Sisacy. 

He to-night hath boarded a Zand-carrack ; 

If it prove lawtul prize, he’s made tor evci. Shalfp. 

With eleven thoufand Lind foldiers, and tweuty- 
fix fhips of war, we within two mouths liave wor 
one town. becom. 

Necelfity makes men ingenious and hardy ; and 
ifthey have butéand-row or fea-room, they hid 
fupphes for their hunger. Efale's Or. of Mankind. 

I weit not always in the proper terms of naviga- 
tion, or land Jervice, Dryden's Aineid. 

The French are to pay the faine duties at the dry 
ports through which they pafs by /and-curriage, as 
we pay upon importation or exportation by fea. 

Addifon s Frecholder, 

The Phenicians cariied on a fand-trade to Syria 
and Meiopotamia, aud ftopt not thort, without 
pulling their trade to the Indies. Arbathroat. 

The fpecies brought by Jand-carriage were much 
better than thofe which came to Egypt by tea. 

Arbuthnot. 
. Ground; furface ofthe place. Unutual 
eneath his fteely cafque he felt the blow, 
And roll’d with limbs relax'd, along the aad. 
Pope. 
ç. An eftate real and immoveable. 

To forfeit all your goods, /ads, and tenements, 
Caties, and goods whatfoever, aud to be 
Outof the king's protection. Shak /fpeare. 

He kept himfelf within the bounds of loyalty, 
and enjoyed certain dads and towns in the borders 
of Polonia Anolles. 

This inaa is freed from fervile hands, 

Or hope to rife, or fear to fall: 
Lord ot himfelf, though not of /ands, 


And having nothing, yet hath ail. Wotton. 


6. Nation; people; the inhabitants of the 


land. 
Thefe anfwers in the filent night receiv'd, 
The king himfelf divulg’d, the dad believ’d. Dryd. 
+. Urine. [hlond, >axon.} As 
Probably land-damn was a coarfe expreffion in 
the cant firain, formerly in common ufe, but fince 
laid afide and forgotten, which meant the taking 
away a man’s life. For /and or lant is an old 
word for urine, and to top the common paflages 
and functions of nature is to kill. Hanmer. 
You are abufed, and by fome putter on, 
That will be damn’d for’t; would I knew the 
villain, 
I would /and-damn him. 


fet on fhore, 
The legions, now in Galtia, fooner /anded 

In Britain. Shakfpeare’s Cymbeline. 
He who rules the raging wind, 

To thee, O facred ihip, be kind, 

Thy committed pledge reftore, 

And /and him fately on the (hore. 
Another Typhis (hall new feas explore, 


Another Argo /and the chiefs upon th’ Lberian thore. 


Shal fp. Win. Tale. 
To LAND. ve a. [trom the noun.| To 


Dryden. 
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fortune, not in money but in land; 
having a real erate, 

A lendlefs knight makes thee a Lorded fquire. 

| Sbak{prares 

Men, whofe living heih together in one fhire, 
are commonly counted greater /amced than thofe 
whole livings are difpeifed Bacon. 

Cromvell’s officers, who werc tor levelling lands 
while they had none, when they grew danded fell 
to crying up magna charta. Temple. 

A houle of commons muft confit, for the moft 
part, of Landed men, Addifjon's Freeholder. 

La'nDFALL. . J. [land and fall.) A 
fodden tranflation of property in land 
by the death of a rich man. 

La'noFLoop, ne f. [land and fico/.] 
undation. 

ApprehenSons of the affections of Kent, ard all 
other places, looked like a /andffzod, that might 
roll they xnew not how far, Clarendon. 

LA'ND-FORCES. xe f (land and jine.] 
Warlike powers not naval; foldiers that 
ferve on land. 

We behold an France the greateft /and-forces that 
have ever ceea known under any chriftian piince. 

Temple. 

La'nDHOLDER. v. fe [hand and holder. | 
One who holes lands. 

foney, as neceffary to trade, may be confidered 
as in his hands that pays the iabouier and /and- 
bolder; aud if this man want money, the mance 
facture is not made, and fo the trade is iot. Lecke. 

LA'NDJORBER. x. f. [land and jch.) One 
who buys and fells lands for other men. 


If your matter bea minifter ot ftate, let him be 
athome to none but jaud-jokbers, or inventors of 
new funds. Suifi, 

LA'NDGRAVE. v, f. [land and grave, a 
count, German.}] A German title of 
dominion. 


La'nDING. ) n. £ [from Zand.j 
La'NDING-PLACE. The top of ftairs, 
Let the ttairs to the upper rooms be upon a fair, 
open newel, ard a fair /anding-piace at the top. 
Bacon, 
The danding-tlace is the uppermott ftep of a 
pair of ttairs, viz. the floor of the room you afcend 
upon. Moxon, 
There is a ftair-cafe that ftrangers are geuerally 
carried to lee, where the calinefs of the afcent, the 
difpofition of the lights, and the convenient dunding, 
are admirably well contrived. Addifonen Italy. 
What the Romans called veltibulum was no part 
of the houfe, but the court and /amding-place be- 
tween it and the freet. Arbuthnot on Coins, 


La'nDLADY. 2. /. [/andand lady.) 

i. A woman who has tenants holding 
from her. 

2, The inittrefs ofan inn. 

It a foldier drinks his pint, and offers payment 
in Wood's haltpence, the /andlady may be under 
fome dithculty. Swift. 

La'xDLESS. adj, [from land] Without 
property ; without fortune. 
= Young Fortinbras 
Hath in the fkirts ot Norway, here and there, 
Shark'd up a lift of /aadle/s refolutes. Shuk/. Ham. 
A landlefs knight hath made a landed ‘quire. 
Shakfpeare. 
La'nDLockeED. adj. (land and lock.] Shut 
in, or enclofed with land. 


There are few natural parts better landlocked, 
and cloled on all fides, than this feems to have been, 


In- 


La'NDED, adj. [from land.) 


Dryden, Adifun on Italy. 

Ta L wl no Bolden to (hore! LA'NDLOPER. 2./.[/and and lopen, Dutch. | 
Let Hintan A landman ; a term of reproach ufed by 

And folemnly fee him fet ou to Loridon. Sbud/p. feamen of thofe who pals their lives on 


Land ye not, none of you, and provide to be 
gone from this coat, within fixteen days. Bacon. 
I dand, with lucklefs omens: then adore 

Their gods. Dryden's Æneid, 
Having a 


fhore. 

| LANDLORD. 2. f. [/and and Jord. | 

1. One who owns lands or houfes, and has 
tenants under him, 
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This regard thall be had, that in no place, under 
any landlord, there thall be many of them placed 
together, but difperted. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

it is a generous pleafure in a landlord, to love to 
fee all his tenants look fat, fleek, and contented- 

Clariffa. 
2. The matter of aninn. 

Upon our arrival at the inn, my Companion 
fetched out the jolly /srdlord, who knew him by 
his whittle. Addifcn. 

La'nDMARR. x», f: [land and mark.) Any 
thing fet up to preferve the boundaries 


of land. 
1’ th' mid, an altar, as the /and-mark, Rood, 
Rultick, ot eraffy fod. Milton, 
The fand-marks by which places in the church 
had been known, were removed. Clarendon. 
Then Lend-marks limited to each his right ; 
For allbetore was common as the light. Dryden. 
“Though they are not felt-evident principles, yet 
if they have been made out from them by a wary 
and unqueltionable dedution, they may ferve as 
land-marks, to hew what hes in the dire way 
of truth, or is quite befides it. Locke. 
LA'NDSCAPE. z. /. (landfchape, Dutch. ] 
1. A region; the profpect of a country, 
Lovely feem’d, 
That /andjcape! and of pure, now purer air, 


Meets his approach. Milton. 
The fun fearce uprifen, 

Shot parallel to th’ earth his dewy ray, 

Difcovering in wide /axdfeape all the eaft 

Of paradife, and Eden's happy plains. Milton. 


Straight mine eye hath caught new pleafures, 
Whiltt the dazdjcape round it meafures, 
Ruflct lawns and tallows grey, 
Where the nibbling Rocks do ftray. Milton. 
Weare like men entertained with the view of 
a fpacious /andfcape, where the eye palles over one 
pleafing profpect tor another. Addifon. 
2. A picture, reprefenting an extent of 
fpace, with the various objects in it. 
As good a poet as you are, you cannot make finer 
dundfcapes than thofe about the king’s houfe. Addi/. 
Ott in her glafs the muftng thepherd fpies 
The wat’ry /andfcape of the pendant woods, 
And abfent trees, that tremble in the floods. Pope. 


Lanp- Tax. ». f. [/and and ¢ax.] Tax 


laid upon land and houfes. 

If mortgages were regiltered, /and-taxes might 

reach the lender to pay his proportion. Locke. 

Lanp-walTer, 2. f. [land and cvaiter.) 
An officer of the cultoms, who is to 
watch what goods are landed. 

Give a guinea to a knavith dewd-waiter, and he 
hall connive at the merchant for cheating the queen 
of an hundred. Saift’s Examiner. 

La'npwakpb. adv. [from land.) 'Yoward 
the land. 
They are invincible by reafon of the overpouring 
mountains that back the one, and flender fortuhca- 
tion of the other to dawdward, Sandys’ Journey. 
Lane. m fo [/aen, Dutch; lana, Saxon. | 
1, A narrow way between nedges. 
All flying 
Through a ftraight /aze, the enemy full-hearted 
Stuck down fome mortally.  Shak/p. Cyrabeline. 
I know each /aze, and every alley green, 
Dingle or bufhy dell, of this wild wood, 
And every bofky burn. Milton. 


Through aclofe Jane as I purfu’d my journey. 
Otway. 


A. pack-horfe is driven conftantly in a narrow 
lane and dirty road. Locke. 
2. A narrow ftreet; an alley. 
There is no ftreet, not many /azes, where there 
does not live one that has relauon to the charch. 
Spratt’s Sermens. 
3. A paffage between men ftanding on each 
fide, : 
The earl’s fervants Rood ranged on hoth fides, 
and made the king a Jae. Bacon's Henry vin. 
La'neret.2/f. A little hawk. 
La’ncuaGe. mf, [/angege, French; dine 
gve, Latin. 
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1, Human fpeech. 

We may define /urguage, if we confider it more 
materially, to be letters, forming and producing 
words and fentences ; but if we confider 1t according 
to the defizgn thereof, then language is apt figas for 
communication of thoughts. Halder. 

2. The tongve of one nation as diftinct 
from others. 
©! good my lord, no Latin; 
I am not fuch a truant fince my coming, 


As not to know the /anguage I have liv'd in. 
Shak/peare. 

He not from Rome alone, but Grecce, 

Like Jafon, brought the golden fleece ; 

To him that language, though to none 

OF th’ others, as his own was known. 

3. Style ; manner of expreflion. 

Though his /unguage Mould not be refin’d, 

It mutt not be obfcure and impudent. Rofcammon. 
Others tor /argwage all their care exprefss 

And value books, as women, men, for drels: 

Their praife is ftill—the ttile is excellent ; 

The fenfe, they humbly take upon content, Pope. 


La'xcuacen. adj, [trom the noun, } 
Having various languages. 
He wand'ring long a wider circle made, 
And many languag’d nations has furvey'd. Pope. 
La'n GUAGE-MASTER. x. J. [language and 
mafier.| One whofe profeffion is to 
teach languages. 
The third is fort of language-mafter, who is ta 


inftruct them in the tile proper for a minifter. 
SyeGator. 


LA'NGUET. 2 f, (languette, French.) Any 
thing cut in the torm of a tongue. 

LA’NGUID. adj. | languidus, Latin. } 

1. Faint; weak; teeble. 
Whatever renders the motion of the blood /umguid, 
difpofeth to an acid acrimony ; what accelerates 
the motion of the blood, difpofeth to an alkaline 
acrimony. Arbuthnot. 

No fpace can be affigned fo wait, but ftll a larger 

may be imagined; no motion to fwite or /aguid, 
but a greater velocity os flowoefs may fill be con- 
ceived. Bentley. 


2. Dull; heartlefs. 


Pil haen to my trooss,. 
And fire their /snguid fouls with Cato’s virtue. 
Addifon. 


LA'NGUIDLY. adv, [ from languid.) Weak- 
ly ; teebly. 
The menftruum work'd as sanguidly upon the 
coral as it did before. Boyle. 
La’xGcuipness. 4. fe [from Žauguid.] 
Weaknets ; feeblenefs; want of ftreneth. 
To LA'NGUISH. tv. ». [languir, French; 
lavgueo, Laun. ] 
1. To grow feeble; to pine away; to lofe 
ftrength. 


Denham. 


Let her larguijh 
A drop of blood a-day; and, being aged, 
Die of this folly. Shuk/peare's Cymbeline. 
We and our fathers do /anguijh of fuch diteales, 
2 Efdras. 
What can we expect, but that her /amguidings 
fhould end in death ? Decay of Piety. 
His forrows bore him off; and tottly taid 
His daugui/b'd limks upon his homely bed. Dryd. 
2. To be no longer vigorous ia motion; 
not to he vivid 19 appearance. 
The troops with haute infpir'd, 
Their darts with clameur at a diftance drive, 
And only keep the /anguijo'd war alive, Dryden. 
3. Vo fink or pine under forrow, or any 


flow pafon. 
What man who knows 

What woman is, yea, what the cannot chafe 

But mu be, will his free hours aguibh out 

For affur'd bondage 2 Svakjpea:e’s Cymbeline. 
The land fhatl mourn, and every oze that dwelleth 

thesein, (hall Janguid, Hofeu. 
{ have been talking with afuitor here, 

A man that famgii/bcs ia your dilpleature. Shak/p. 
J was about bfeen when l toox the Jiberty to 
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chofe for mvfelf, and have ever fince /anguificd 
under the difpleafure of an mexorable father. 
Spe€tatcr. 


Let Leonora confider, that, at the very time in 
which the /avguifbes for the lofs of her lover, there 
are perfous juft perihing in a thipwreck. Spec?. 
. To loo! with foftnefs or rendernefs. 

What poems think you fofr, and to be read 
With /ungui/oing regards, and bending head? 

Dryden. 
LA'NGUISH. x. f. [from the verb.] Soft 
appearance. 

And the blue /unguifb of foft Allia’s eye. Pape. 

Then torth he walks, 
Beneath the trembling /angui/> of her beam, 
With fotten'd foul. Thomfen's Spring. 
La'nGuIsHINGLY.adv.| fromlanguijbing. } 
te Weakly ; fecbly ; with feeble foftnefs. 
Leave fuch to tune their own dull rhimes, and 
know 
Whats roundly fmooth,or /unguifbingly flow. Poft. 
2. Dully; tedioufly. 

Alas! my Dorus, thou feeft how long and lw- 
grifLingiy the weeks arc paft over fince our lait 
talking. Sidney. 

LA'NGUISHMENT. n. fe [languiffammeni, 
French ; from languifh. | 
1, State of pining. 

By that count which lovers” books invent, 

The fphere of Cupid forty years contains; 

Which I have wafted in long Aizgui/bment, 
That feem'd the longer for my greater pains, Spenfer. 


2. Softnefs of mien. 


Humility it exprefles, by the ftonping or bending 
of the head; /anguifoment, when we hang it one 
fide. Dryden. 

LA'NGUOR. ne fe [/anguor, Latin; Jan- 
gueur, French. | 
1. Faintnefs; wearifomenefs. 
Well hoped I, and fair beginnings had, 
That he my captive /axguor Should redeem. Spen/er. 
bor thefe, thele tribunes, in the dutt l write 
My heart’s decp Amguor, and my foul’s fad tears. 
Sbak{peaice 
2. Liflleffnefs; inattention. 

Academical diiputation gives vigour and brifknefs 

to the mind thus exercifed, and relieves the /azg wor 


of private ftudy and meditation, bhairt. 
3. Sottnefs ; laxity, 
To ifles of fragrance, lily-filver’d vales 
Ditfufing sunguar in the parting gales. Dunciad. 


4. [In phytick. ] 

Languor and latitude fignifies a faintnefs, which 
may arile from want or decay of fpirits, through 
indigeftion, or too much exercife; or from an 
adaitional weight of fluids, from a diminution ot 
feerction by the common ditcharges. Quincy. 

La/ncuonous. adj. { languorcux, French. | 
Tedious; melancholy. Not in ute. 

Dear lzdy, how thall I declare thy cafe, 

Whom late 1 left in dag uorcus canttsaint ? Spenfer. 


To La'ntate. v a. [lanio, Latin.) To 
tear in pieces ; to lacerate. 
La’nirice. ». f. [lanificium, Lat. ] Woollca 


manufacture. 
The moth breedeth upon cloth and other dunifers, 
efpecially if they be laid updankith and wet. Bacon. 
La'niGcERous. adj. [laniger, Lat.| Bear. 
ing wool. 


LANK. adj. [lancke, Dutch. ] 
te Loofe; not filled up; not ttiffened ‘out ; . 


not fat; not plump ; flender. 
"Phe commons halt thou rack’d,; the clergy’s bags 
Are lark and lean wiin thy extortio as. Shakjp. 
Nume no: Winterface, whole thin’s tlack, 
Lank, as an unthritt's purle. Donne, 
We let dowa into the recerver a great blucder 
well ticd at the neck, bat very Junk, a3 not cone 
taining above a pint of air, but capable of contain. 
ing ten umes as much. Beyse, 
Moiit earth protuces corn and grafs, but both 
‘Too rank and too luxuriant in their growth. 
Left not my land fo large a promife boat, 
Let the sad cazasa length of Rem de hot. Dryden, 
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Now, now my bearded harveft gilds the plain, 
Thus dreams the wretch, and vainly thus dreams on, 
Till his /axk purie declares his money gone. Dryd, 

Meagre and /ank with fafting grown, 

And nothing left but thin and bone; 
They juft keep life and foul together. Swift, 


2. Milton feems to ufe this word for faint ; 
languid. 

He, piteausof her woes, rear’d her dank head, 
And gave her to his daughters to imbathe 
In nectar’d lavers ftrew'd with afphodil, = ATi/ron. 


LA'NKNESS. zte f. [from /ank.] Want of 
plumpnefs. 

LA'N NER. 2. /. [lanier, Fr. lannarius, Lat.) 
A fpecies of hawk. 

La'wsQuenetT. », f. [lance and knecht, 
Dutch. ] 

1. A common foot foldier, 

2. A game at cards. 

LA'NTERN. x. f. (lanterne, French; la- 
terna, Latin: it is by miftake often 
written Janthorn. | 


t. Atranfparent cafe for a candle. 
God fhall be my hope, 
My flay, my guide, my /anthorn tomy feet. Shak, 

Thou art our admiral ; thou bearelt the /vxchor» 
in the poop, but ’tis in the nofe of thee; thou art 
the knight of the burning lamp Shak/peare, 

A candle laiteth longer in a /antborn than at 
large. Bacon. 

Amongh theexcellent acts of that king, one hath 
the pre-eminence, the erection ard inftitution of a 
fociety, which we call Solomon’s houfe; the nobleft 
foundation that ever was, and the /axrhorn of this 
kingdom. Bacon's Atlantis. 

O thievilh night, 
Why thould’ft thou, but for fome felonious cnd, 
In thy dark /anthorm thus clole up the (tars 
That nature hung in heav'n, and fll’d their lamps 
With everlafting oi! ? Milten. 

Vice is like a dark Zarrthorn, which turns its 
bright fide only to him that bears it, but looks 
black and difma) in another's hand. 

Gov. of the Tongue. 

Judge what a ridiculous thing it were, that the 
continued thadow of the earth Mould be broken by 
dudden miraculous eruptions of light, to prevent the 
art of the /amters-mater. More's Divine Dialogues, 

Our ideas fueceed one another in our minds, not 
much unlike the images in the infide of a lanthborn, 
turned round by the heat of a candle. Lacke. 
2. A lighthoufe ; alight hung out to guide 
fips. 

Caprea, where the /usthorn fix'd on high 
Shines like a moon through the benighted (ky, 
While by its beams the wary faror fteers. Addifon. 
La'nTERN saws. A term uled of a thin 
vifage, fuch as if a candle were burning 


in the mouth might tranfmit the light. 
Being very lucky in a pair of long /anrhorn-jaws, 
he wrung his face into a hideous grimace. Speé?. 
Lanu'cinous, adj. [lanuginefus, Latin. ] 
Downy ; covered with foft hair. 
Lar.» f. [læppe. Saxon ; lappe, German. j] 
1. The loofe part of a garment, which 
may be doubled at pleafure. 


If a joint of meat falls on the ground, takc it 


up gently, wipe it with the /ap ot your coat, and 
thes: put at into th? dith. Swift. 
2. The part of the clothes that is fpread 
horizontally over the knees as one fits 
down, fo as any thing may he in it. 
It feeds each living plant with liguid fap, 
And fills with How'rs fair Flora’s painted (29. 
Spenfer. 
Upon a day, as love lay fweetly flumb‘ring 
All in his mother's dap, 
A gentle bee, with his loud trumpet murm'ring, 
About him few by hap. Spenfer. 
l'll make my haven in a lady's lap, 
Aid ‘witch fweet ladies with my words and looks. 
Shakfpeure. 
She bids you 
Ail on the wanton ruthes lay you down, 
I 


To Lar. v. a. 
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And reft your gentle head upon her /ap, 
And fhe will fing the fong that pleafeth you. 
Shak/peare. 
Our tłirring 
Can from the /ap of Egypt's widow pluck 
The ne’er-lutt-wearted Antony. Shakfpeare. 
Heav'n’salmighty fire 

Melts on the bofom of his love, and pours 

Himlelf into her /ep in truittul thow’rs. Crafhaw. 
Men expect that religion fhould coft them no 

pains, and that happinels fhould drop mto their 

laps. Tilloyon. 
He ftruggles into breath, and cries for aid; 

Then, helplefs, in his mother's /zp is laid. 

He creeps, he walks, and ifluing into man, 

Grudges their life from whence his own began : 

Retchlefs of laws, affects to rule alone, 

Anxious to reign, and reftlefs on the throne. Dryd. 


To Lap. v. a. (from the noun. | 
1. To wrap or twilt round any thing. 


He hath a long tail, which, as he defcends from 
a tree, he /aps round about the boughs, to keep 
himfelf from ralling. Grew's Mufaum. 

About the paper, whale two halves were painted 
with red and blue, and which was {tiff hike thin 
pafteboard, I upped feveral times a fender thread 
of very black filk. Newton, 


2. To involve in any thing. 


As through the flow'ring forelt rath the fled, 

In her rude hairs fweet flowers themfelves did lap, 
And flourifhing frefh caves and bloffoms did enwrap. 
Spenfer, 

The thane of Cawder ‘gan a difmal conflict, 
Till that Bellona’s bridegroom, 4zpf in proof, 
Con:ronted him. Shalypeare’s Macheth. 

When we both lay in the field, 
Frozen almoit to death, how he did dup me, 
Evn in his garments, and did give him(elt, 
All thin and naked, to the numb cold night. SAak/. 
Ever againtt eating cares, 
Lap me in foft Lydian ars. 

Indulgent fortune does her careemploy, 
And tmiling, broods upon the naked boy ; 
Her garment (preads; and /fs him in the folds, 
And covers with her wings from nightly colds. Dry. 

Here was the repofitory of all the wife conten- 
tions for power between the nobles and commors, 
lajt up falely in the bofom of a Nero and a Caligula. 

Swift. 


Ailton. 


To Lar. v. ne To be fpread or turned over 


any thing. 

The upper wings are opacous; at their hinder 
ends, where they /zp over, traniparent, like the 
wing of a fly. Grew. 


To Lar. v.n. [lappian, Saxon; lappen, 


Dutch. | To feed by quick reciproca- 


tions of the tongue. 
‘The dogs by the river Nilus” fide being thirfty, 
lap hattily as they run along the fhore, Digby. 
They had foups ferved up in broad difhes, and 
fo the fox fell to /apping himfelf, and bade his 
gueft heartily welcome. I’ Efrange. 
The tongue ferves not only for tafting, but tor 
maftication and deglutition, in man, by licking; in 
the dog and cat kind by /upping. Ray on Creation. 
‘Lo lick up. 
For al! the reft 
They'll take fuggettion, as a cat Lips milke Sdab/, 
Upon a bull 
Two horrid lyons rampt, and feiz’d, and tuge’d 
off, bellowing till, 
Both men and dogs came; yet they tore the hide, 
and /apr their hil. Chapman's Lind, 


Lalppoc. n. J> [lap and deg.) A little 


dog, fondled hy ladies in the lap. 

One of them made his court to the /ap-dog, to 
improve his intereft with the lady. Collier. 

hefe, if the laws did that exchange afford, 
Would fave their /ap-dsg fooner than their lord. 

aa Dryden. 

Lap-dogs give themfclves the roufing thake, 

And tlceplefs lovers juit at twelve awake. Pope. 


La'PrUL. x. f. [lap and full.) As much 


as can be contained in the lap. 

One found a wild vine, and gathered thereof 
wild gourds his /apfu-’, and thred thera into the pot 
ot pottage. 2 Kings. 

Will tour per ceat. increafe the number of leaders ? 


| 
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if it will not, then all the plenty of money thefe 
conjurers beitow upon us, is but like the gold and 
filver which cid women believe other conjurers be- 
Rtowby whole /apfud/s oa poor credulous girls. Locke. 

La PICIDE. v. f. [/apicida, Lat.] A ftone- 
cutter. D:&. 

La'piDary. n. f. [lapidaire, Fr.] One 
who deals in ftones or gems. 

Asacock was turning up a dunghil, he efpied a 
diamond: Well (fays hej, this sparkling foollery 
now to a dupidary would have bean the making of 
him; but, as to any ufe of minc, a baricy-corn 
had teen worth forty on’t. L' Eftrange. 

Of all the many forts of the gem kind reckoned 
up by the /upidarres, there are not above three or 
four that are original. Hoodward's Nat. Bif. 

To LA'PIDATE. v. a. (lapido, Latin.] ‘Vo 
tone; to kill by toning. Dif, 

Lariva’tion. n. fe [lupsdatio, Lat. lapi- 
dation, Fr. | A f{toning. 

Lapt'pEous. adj. | lapidens, Lat.) Stony ; 
of the nature of fone. 

There might tall down into the dcgrtecus matter, 
befare it was concreted into a ftone, fome {pall 
toad, which might remain there impritoncd, till the 
matter about it were condenfed. Kay. 

Lapipe'scencr. n. f. [lapidefco, Lat.} 
Stony concretion. 

Ot lapis ceratites, er cornu foflile, in fubterrane- 
ous cavities, there are many to be found in Ger- 
many, which are hut the /apidefcencies, and putre- 
{active mutations, of hard bodies. brown, 

Larive'scent. adj. [| lapidcfcers, Lat.} 
Growing or turning to ftone. 

LapipiFica'tion. m., fe [lapidification, 
French.] The act of forming ftones. 

Induration or /apidification of fubftances more 
foft is another degree uf conderfation, Bacon, 

LariDi'Fick. adj, [lapid:fgue, French. )} 
Forming Stones. 

The atoms of the /apidifick, as well as faline 
principle, being regular, do concur in producing 
regular ftones. Grew. 

La‘ripist. z. f. [from lapides, Lat.] A 
dealer in ftones or gems. 

Hardnefs, wherein fome (tones exceed all other 
bodies, being exalted to that degree, that art in 
vain endeavours to counterfeit it, the fa€titious 
ftones of chemitts in imitation being eafily detected 
by an ordinary dapidif. Ray. 

LA'PIS. n. J. [Latin.] A ftone. 
La/pis Lazuli 

The lapi: lazuli, or azure ftone, is a copper ore, 
very compact and hard, fo as to take a high polith, 
and is worked into a great variety of toys. Itis 
found ın detached lumps, of an elegant blue colour, 
variegated with clouds of white, and veins of a 
thining gold colour: to it the painters are indebted 
for their beautiful ultra-marine colour, which is 
only a calcination of /apis lazuli. Hill, 

La'rrer. z. J. [from /ap, } 
t. One who wraps up. 
They may be /uppers of linen, and bailiffs of the 
Ma nore Swift. 
2. One who laps or licks. 
La'rrET. x. f. [diminutive of lap.) The 
part of a headdrefs that hangs loote. 

How naturally do you apply your hands to each 

other's Azppets, and rutes, and mantuas? Swift. 
PARSE 20 d ae E 
1, Flow; fall; glide; fmooth courfe. 
Round I faw 
Hill, dale, and hady woods, and funny plains, 
And liquid luffe of murm'ring ftreams. Miltone 

Notions of the mind are preferved inthe memory, 
notwithftanding .ap/e of time. Hale. 

2. Petty errour; fmall miftake; flight ot- 
fence; little fault. 

‘Vhefe are petty errors and minor /ap/es, not con- 
fiderably injurious unto truth. Brown. 

Phe weaknefs of human underftanding all will 
confefs; yet the conhdence of moit practically dif- 
owns it; and it is eafier to perfuade them ofit tro m 
other’s /ap/es than their own, = Glanville’s Seep hs. 
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This fcripture may be ufefully applied as 3 caus 
tion to guard againit thofe 4ipfes and failings, to 
which our infirmities daily expole us. Rogers. 

Ie hath been my conttant bufinefs to examine 
whether I could find the fmallett /up/e in {tile or 
propriety through my whole collection, that l might 
fend it abroad as the moit finifhed piece. Swift. 

3. Tranficion of right from one to another. 

In a prefentation to a vacant church, a layman 
ought to prefent within four months, and a clergy- 
man within fix, otherwife a devolution, or 4ap/e ot 
right, happens. Ayliffe. 

Jo Lapse. v. x. [from the noun. ] 
1. To glide lowly; to fall by degrees. 

This difpofition to forten our words, by re- 
trenching the vowels, is nothing elfe but a tendency 
to /ap/e into the barbarity of thofe northern nations 
from whom we are defcended, and whofe languages 
all labour under the fame detect. Su ift. 

2. To tail in any thing; to flip; to com- 


mit a fault. 
I have ever verified my friends, 
Of whom he’s chief, with all the fize that verity 
Would without /ap/ing fuffer. Shakfpeares 
To /ap/e in tulnefs 
Is forer than to lie for need; and falfhood 
Is worfe in kings than beggars. Shak fpeare. 
3. To flip, as by inadvertency or mittake. 
Homer, in his characters of Vulcan and Ther- 
fites, has /epfd into the burlefque character, and 
departed trom that ferious air elfential to an epick 
poem. Addifon. 
Let there be no wilful perverfion of another’s 
meaning; no fudden feizure of a /up/ed fyllable to 
play upon it. Watts. 
4. ‘Yo lofe the proper time. 
Myfelf tood out : 
For which if I be /apfed in this place, 
I thall pay dear. Shakfpeave's Twelfth Night, 
As an appeal may be deferted by the appellant’s 
Japfing the term of law, fo it may allo be defertcd 
by a laple of the term ofa judge. Ayliff’’s Parergon. 
5. To fall by the negligence of one pro- 


rietor to another. 
It the archbifhop fall not fill it up within fix 
months enfuinz, it /ap/es to the king. Ayliffe. 
6. To fall from perteétion, truth, or faith. 
Once more I will renew 
His /ap/ed pow'rs, though forfeit, and inthrall’d 


By fin to foul exorbitant defires. Milton. 
A fprout of that fig-tree which was to hide the 
nakednefs of /ap/ed Adam. Decay of Piety. 


All publick forms fuppofe it the molt principal, 
univerial, and daily requifite to the /ap/ing tate of 
human corruption. Decay of Piety. 

Thefe were looked on as /apfed perfons, and great 
feverities of penance were prefcribed them, as ap- 
pears by the canons of Ancyra. Stilling fleet. 

La’pwina. v». f. [lap and wing.] A cla- 
morous bird with long wings. 

Ah! but I think him better than I fay, 

And yet would herein others eyes were worfe 

Far from her nett the /apwixy cries away ; 

My heart prays for him, though my tongue do curfe. 
Shak fpeare. 

And how in fields the /æpwing Tereus reigns, 
The warbling nightingale in woods complains. Dry. 


La'pwork. 7. f. {lap and work.) Work 
in which one part is interchangeably 
wrapped over the other. 

A bafket made of porcupine quills: the ground 
is a pack-thread caul woven, into which, by the 
Indian women, are wrought, bya kind of /ap- 
work, the quills of porcupines, not fplit, but of 
the young ones intire; mixed with white and black 
in even and indented waves. Grew's Mufeum, 

La’RBoaRD. xe f. The left-hand fide of a 
fhip, when you ftand with your face to 
the head: oppofed to the flarboard, Har, 

Or when Ulytles on the /ardoard fhunn'd 
Charybdis, and by the other whirlpool fteer’d. Afi, 

Tack to the /arboard, and ftand off to fea, 

Veer {tarboard fea and land. Dryden. 

La’aceny. n. f. [larcin, Fr, latrocinium, 
Lat.] Petty theft, 

VoL. II, 


LAR 


Thofe laws would be very unjuft, that fhould 
chattize murder and petty Zarceny with the fame 
punifiment. SpePator. 

LARCH. n». f. [larix, Lar.] A tree. 

Some hotanical criticks tell us, the pocts have 
not rightly followed the traditions of antiquity, in 
metamorphofing the filters of Phaeton into pop'ars, 
who ought to have been turned into /arch trees ; for 
thatitisthis kind of tree which fheds a gum, and 
is commonly found on the banks of the Po. Addi/. 

LARD. 2. f. [lardum, Lat, lard, French. | 
te The-preafe of {wine. 

So may thy paltures with their flow’ry feats, 
As fuddenly as /urd, fat thy lean beatts, Donne. 

2. Eacon; the feth of fwine. 
By this the boiling kettle had prepar’d, 
And to the table fent the {moaking Azra ; 
On which with eager appetite they dine, 
A fav'ry bit, that ferv’d to relifh wine. Dryden. 
The facrifice they fped ; 
Chopp’d off their nervous thighs, and next prepar’d 
T’ involve the leanin cauls, and mend with /ard, 
Dryden. 
To LARD. v. a. [larder, French; trom 
the noun, ] 
r. To tuff with bacon. 
The /arded thighs on loaded altars laid, Dryden. 
No man /ards fult pork with orange peel, 
Or garnilhes his lamb with f{pitch-cockteel. Xing. 
2. To fatten. 
Now Falftaff {weats to death, 
And lards the lean earth as he walks along. Shakf. 
Brave foldier, doth he lie 


Lardixg the plain? Shakfpeare's Henry v. 
3. To mix with fomething elle by way of 
improvement. 


An exact command, 
Larded with many feveral forts of reafons, Shakf. 
Let no alien interpofe 
To lard with wit thy hungry Epfom profe. Dryd. 
He /ards with flourifhes his long harangue, 
Tis fine, fay’ thou. Dryden, 
Swearing by heaven ; the poets think this nothing, 
their plays are fo much /arded with it. Collier. 


La'RDER. x. f. [/ardier, old French ; from 
lard,| The room where meat is kept or 


falted. 
This fimilitude is not borrowed of the /arder 
houfe, but out of the fchool houfe. Afcham, 


Flefh is ill kept in a room that is not cool; 
whereas in a cool and wet /arder it will keep longer. 
Bacon. 
So have I feen in /arder dark, 
Of veal a lucid loin. Dorfet. 
Old age, 
Morofe, perverfe in humour, diffident 
The more he ftill abounds, the lefs content: 
His /arder and his kitchen too obferves, 
And now, left he thould want hereafter, farves. 
King, 
La'RDERER. x. f. [frome/arder.] One 
who has the charge of the larder. 
LA'RDON. n. f. TFr.] A bit of bacon. 
LARGE. adj. (large, French ; largus, Lat. ] 
1, Big; bulky. 
Charles II afked me, What could be the reafon, 
that in mountainous countries the men were com- 
monly /argery and yet the cattle of all forts 


finaller ? Temple. 
Great Theron, /arge of limbs, of giant height. 
Dryden, 


Warwick, Leicefter, and Buckingham, beara 
large boned sheep of the beit fhape and deepeit 
ftaple. Mortimer, 

2. Wide; extenfive. 

Their former /arge peopling was an effect of the 
countries impoverishing. Carte 

Let them dwell in the land, and trade therein; 
for it is /urge enough for them. Gencfis. 

There he conquered a thoufand miles wide and 
large. Abbot's Defcription of the World. 

3. Liberal; abundant ; plentiful. 

Thou fhalt drink of thy fifter’s cup decp and 

darge. Bzekiel. 


4. Widenefs. 


LAR 


Vernal funs and fhowers 
Diffufe their warmet, /argef influence. Thomfow, 


4. Copious; diffufive. 


Skippon gave a /arze teftimony under his hand, 
that they had carsicd themfelves with great civility. 
Clarendon, 

1 might be very Large upon the importance and 
advantages of education, and fay a great many things 
which have been faid before. Felton on the Clafficks. 


g. Al Larae. Without reftraint; without 


confinement. 

If you divide a cane irto twa, and one {peak at 
the onc end, and you lay your ear at the other, it 
will curry the voice farther than in the air at /arge. 

Bacone 

Thus incorporeal fpirits to fmalleft forms 
Redue'd their thapes immenfe; and were ar large, 
Though without number ftill. Milten. 

The children are bred up in their father’s way ; 
or fo pleatifully provided for, that they arc left ar 
large. Spratte 

Your zeal becomes i:mportunate ; 
I've hitherto permitted it to rave 
And talk at /erge; but learn to keep it in, 
Leit it flould take more tieedom than I'll give it. 
Addifor, 


6. At Larce. Diffufely; in the full ex- 


tent. 
Difcover more at /rge what caufe that was, 
For l am ignorant, and cannot guefs. Séat/pcare, 
It does not belong to this place to have that poine 
debated «r large. Watts, 


La’'rRGELY. adv. [from /arge.] 
1. Widely ; extenfively. 
2. Copioufly ; diffufely ; amply. 


Where the author treats more /arge/y, it will exa 
plain the fhorter hints and brief intumations. /# arts. 


3. Liberally; bounteoufly, 


How he lives and eats: 
How /argely gives; how fplendidly he treats. Dryd. 
Thofe, who in warmer climes complain 
From Phebus’ rays they fuffer pain, 
Mult own, that pain is /arge/y paid 
By gen’rous wines beneath the Ihade. Swifte 


4. Abundantly ; without {paring. 


They their fill of love, and love’s difport, 
Took /urge/y; of their mutual guilt the feal. 
Milton. 


La‘rceness. 7. /. [from /arge. ] 
1. Bignefs; bulk. 


London excells any other city in the whole world, 
either in /argene/s, or number of inhabitants.Sprar:. 
Nor muft Bumaftus, his old honours lofe, 
In length and /argenc/s like the dugs of cows. Dry. 


2. Greatnefs ; comprchenfion. 


There will be occafion for /argenefs of mind and 
agreeablenefs of temper. Collier of Friendfhip. 


3. Extenfion ; amplitude. 


They which would file away moft from the /arge. 
nefs of that offer, do in moft {paring terms acknow- 
ledge little lefs. Hoer, 

The ample propofition that hope makes, 

In all defigns begun on earth below, 
Falls in the promis'd durzene/s. Shatfprare. 

Knowing beft the /argezs/s of my own heart to- 
ward my people’s good and juit contentment. 

ing Charles, 

Shall grief contract the /argene/s of that heart, 

In which nor fear nor anger has a part? Huller. 

Man as far tranfcends the bealts in /argesefs of 
defire, as dignity of nature and employment. Gla», 

If the /argee/s of a man’s heart carry him beyond 
prudence, we may reckon it illuttrious weaknefs. 
L' Eftrange, 


Suppofing thatthe multitude and /argevte/s of rivers 
ought to continue as great asnow ; we can eafily prove, 
that the extent of the ocean could be nolefs. Bent/, 


La'rcess. x. /. [large/s, French,] A pre- 


fent ; a gift; a bounty. 
Our coffers with too great a court, 
And liberal /arge/s, are grown fomewhat light. S424, 
He affigned two thoufand ducats, for a bounty to 
me and my fellows; fur they give great Jarge/fis 
where they come. Bacon's New Atiaztiis 


LAS 


A pardon to the captain, and a darge/s 
Among the foldiers, had appeas’d their fury. Denb. 
‘The pal ry /arge/s too feverely watch’d, 
That no in’ruding gueits ufurpa hare. Dryden. 
Trus’s condition wall not admit of largefes. ddd. 
Larci’rion, n. fa [ dargitio, Latin. | ‘The 
aét of giving. Dif. 
LARK. z. /. [lapence, Saxon; Zerk, Da- 
nifh ; /avrack, Scottil. j A {mall fiyging 
bird. 
It was the /ur, the herald of the morn. Shak/p. 
Look up a height, the fhrill-gorg’d lark fo far 
Cannot be feen or heard. Shakfp. King Lear. 
Th’ example ot the heav’nly arf, 
Thy fellow poet, Cowley, mark. 
Mark how the Zark and linnet fing; 
With rival notes . 
They ftrain their warb’ling throats, 
To welcome in the {pring. Dryden. 
LA'RKER, x. J. [from lark.) A catcher of 

larks. Did. 
LA'RKSPUR. #. f. [delphiniam.} A plant. 
La'rRvaTED. udj. | larvatus, Lat. | Matked. 

- Did. 
La‘rum. z. f. [from alarum or alarm. | 
1, Alarm; noife noting danger. 

His Jarun: bell might loud and wide be heard, _ 
When caufe requir’d, but never out of time. Spenf. 

The psakingcornute, her hufband, dwelling in a 
continual /arwz of jealoufy, comes to me in the in- 
ftant of our encounter. Shakfpeare. 

How far off lie thefe armies ? 

—Wihithina mile and half. 
—Then (hall we hear their Azra, and they ours. 
Soat/peare. 

She is become formidable to all her neighbours, as 
fhe puts every one to ftand upon his guard, and have 
a continual /2ruaz bellin his ears. Howel. 

An inftrument that makes a noife at a 
certain hour. 

OF this nature was that /aruwt, which, though it 
were but three inches big, yet would both wake a 
man, and of itfelf light a candle for him at any fet 
hour. Wilkins. 

l fee men as lufty and {trong that eat but two 
meals a day, as others, that have fet their ftomachs, 
like /arun:s, to call on them for four or five. Lacke. 

The young Æneas, all at once let down, 

Stuan’d with his giddy /arzan half the town. Pope. 


LARY'’NGOTOMY. #. f. [Aapuyg and Tiwo; 
laryngotomie, French.] An operation 
where the forepart of the larynx is divi- 
ded to affift refpiration, during large 
tumours upon the upper parts; as ina 
quinfy. Quincy. 

La'ry xx. n.f. [aggy] The upper part of 
the trachea, which lies below the root 
of the tongue, before the pharynx. Quiz, 


There are thirteen mutcles for the motion of 
the five cartilages of the darynx. Derbam. 
Lasci'vienT. adj. [lafciviens, Latin. | 
Frolickfome ; wantoning. 
Lasci'vious.ady. [lefcivus, Latin, ] 
1. Lewd; luftful. 
In what habit will you ga along? 
—Not like a woman; tor I would prevent 
The loofe encounters of dafcivions men, 
He on Eve 
Began to caft 'afcivious eyes; fhe him 
As wantonly repaid; in luft they burn. Milton. 
Notwithftanding all their talk of reafon and phi- 
luluphy, and thofe unanfwerable difficulties which, 
over their cups, they have againit chriftianity; per- 
fuade hut the covetous man not to deify his money, 
the /afcivious mau to throw off his lewd amours, and 
ail their giant-like oSjcctions againit chrittianity 
fhall prefently vanih. South, 
Wanton ; doft; luxurious. 
Grim vifag’d war hath fmooth'd his wrinkl’d 
front; 
And now, inttead of mounting barbed fteeds, 
Yo fright the fouls of teartul adverfaries, 
fe capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber, 
To the lafcivious pleating of a lute. 


3 


Cowiey. 


2e 


Slaifp. 


Shakfpeare. 
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ç. To tie any thing down to the fide or 


LAs 


Lasci'vrousLy. adv. [from ta/ervious.] 
Lewdly ; wantonly; loofely. 
Lasciviousness. x, f. [from lafivious. | 
Wantonnefs ; loofenefs. 
T'he reafon pretended by Auguftus was the /2/ci- 
vionfne/s of his Elegies, and his Art of Love. Dry. 
LASH. z. /. [ The moft probable etymology 
of this word feems to be that of Skinner, 
from /chlagen, Dutch, to ftrike; whence 


flafh and lafa. | 
1. A ftroke with any thing pliant and tough. 
From hence are heard the groans of ghofts, the 
ains 
Of Putte lafbes, and of dragging chains. Dryden. 
Rous’d by the 42/4 of his own fubborn tail, 
Our lion now will foreign foes affail. Dryden. 
2. The thong or point of the whip which 
ives the cut or blow. 
Her whip of cricket’s bone, her /z/ of film, 
Her wazzoner a fmall grey-coated gnat. Sbakfp. 
l obferved that your whip wanted a /z/P to ir. 
Addifon. 
. A leafh, or ftring in which an animal is 
held; afnare. Out of ufe. 
The farmer they leave in the /a/b 
With loffes on every fide. Tuffer’s Hufoandry. 
4. A ftroke of fatire; a farcafm. 
The moral is a /u/ atthe vanity of arrogating that 
to ourfelves which fucceeds well. L’ Eftrange, 
To Lash. v. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To ftrike with any thing pliant; to 
{courge. 
Let’s whip thefe {tragglers o’er the feas again, 
Lib hence thele over-weening rags of France. 
Shakfpeare. 
He charg'd the flames, and thofe that difobey’d 
He /afh'd to duty with his fword of light. Dryden, 
And limping death, /2/2'd on by fate, 
Comes up to fhorten half eur date. Dryd. Horace. 
Stern as tutors, and as uncles hard, 
We /a/b the pupil, and defraud the ward. 
Leaning on his lance, he mounts his car, 
His hery courfers /u/bing through the air. 


Dryden. 


Garth. 


2, To move with a fudden {pring or jirk, 
“The club hung round his ears, and batter’d brows; 
He falls ; and /a/bing up his heels, his rider throws, 
f A Dryden. 
3. To beat; to ftrike with a fharp found. 
Jhe winds grow high, 
Impending tempetts charge the fky ; 
The lightning flies, the thunder roars, 
And big waves /4/2 the frighted fhores. 
4. To {courge with fatire. 
Could penfion’d Boileau /4/ in honeft frain, 
Flatt’rers and bigots ev’n in Louis’ reign. Pope. 


Pricr. 


matt of a hip : properly to dace. 
Jo LASH. v. ze To ply the whip. 
They /a/b aloud, each other they provoke, 
And lend their littie fouls at ev’ry ttroke. Dryden, 
Gentle or fharp according to thy choice, 
Yo laugh at follies, or to Ja/b at vice. Dryd. Perf. 
Let men out of their way /a/b on ever lofaft, they 
are not at all the nearer their journey’s end. South. 
Wheels clafh with wheels, and bar the narrow 
ftreet ; 
The /af/bing whip refounds. Gay's Trivia. 
La'sHer. 7z. f. [from /a/o,] One that whips 
or lathes. 
Lass. n. /. [from /ad is formed laddefs, by 
contraction /afs. Hickes.| A girl; a maid; 
a young woman: ufed now only of mean 
girls. 
Now was the time for vig’rous lads to fhow 
What love or honour could invite them to ; 
A goodly theatre, where rocks are round 
With reverend age, and lovely /affes crown'd. Bal. 
A girl was worth forty of our widows ; and an honeft, 
downright, plain-dealing /afsit was. L' E/frange. 
They fometimesan halty kifs 
Steal from unwary lages j they with fcorn, 
And neck reclin’d, relent. Pdilips. 
La'ssiruDE, wef. [laffitudo, Latin; lafitude, 
French. ] j 


je 


1. Wearinefs; fatigue; the pain arifing 
from hard labour. 

La fitude is remedied by bathing, cr anointing with 
oi! and warm water; for all /u//tude is a kind ofcon- 
tufion and compreiMion of the parts ; and bathing and 
anointing give a relaxation oremollition. Bacon. 

Affiduity in cogitation is more than our embodied 
fouls can bear without /affirude or difttemper. Glan. 

She lives and breeds in air; the largenefs and 
lighenefs of her wings and tail fuftain her without 
lajjitude. y More’s Antidote againft A:heifm, 

Ds not over-fatigue the fpirits, leit the mind be 
feized with a /afitude, and thereby be tempted to 
nauleate, and grow tired. : Watts. 

From mouth and nofe the briny torrent ran, 

And lott in /affitude lay all the man. Pope's Oty fey. 
2. [In phyfick. ] : 

Laffitude generally expreffes that wearinefs which 
proceeds from a diftempered itate, and not from erx- 
ercife, which wants no remedy but reft : it proceeds 
from an increafe of bulk, trom a diminution of pro- 
per evacuation, or from too great a confumption of 
the fluid neceffary to maintain the {pring of the folidsy 
as in fevers ; or from a vitiated fecretionof that juice 
whereby the fibres are'not fupplied. Quincy. 


LA'SSLORN. wf. [lafs and iorn.} Forfakén 
by his miftrefs, | Not ufed. 
Brown groves, 
Whofe thadow the difmiffed batchelor loves, 
Being /afs-lorn, Shakfpeare, 
LAST. adj. (latze, Saxon; damic, 
Dutch. ] : 
1. latet; that follows all the ref in time. 
Why are ye the /.2/7 to bring the king back ? Sam. 
O, may lome fpark of your celettial fire, 
The /a/?, the meanelt, of your fons infpire! Pope. 


2. Hindmoft; which follows in order of 


place. 
Merion purfued at greater distance fill, 
Lafi came Admetus, thy unhappy fon. 


. Beyond which there is no more. 
1 will flay the dz / of them with the word, Amos. 
Unhappy flave, and pupil toa dell, 

Unhappy to the /2 the kind releafing knell. Coz. 
The fwans, thaton Cay fter often try'd 

Their tuneful fong, now fung their /af, and dy’d. 


Pope. 


-Addifon. 
O! may fam'd Brunfwick be the Zaf, 
The //?, the happie Britith king, 
Whom thou fhalt paint, or E hall ting.  Adtifon. 
Bur, while I take my /ef adieu, 
Heave thou no fign, nor hed a tear. Pricr. 


Here, /a/f? of Britons, let your names be read. 
Pepe. 
Wit not alone has Mone on ages paft, 
But lights the prefent, and hall warm the /af. 
Pepe. 
4. Loweft; meanett. 
Antilochus 
Takes the /af prize, and-takes it with a jeft. Pope. 
5. Next betore the pretent; as, /a/? week, 
6. Utmott. 


Fools ambitioufly contend 
For wit and pow'r; their /afé endeavours bend 
T’ outthine each other. Dryden's Lucretius. 


7. At Last. In conclufion ; ‘at the end. 


Gad, a troop fball overcome him; but he fhall 
overcoine af the /2/. Gene/is. 
‘Thus weather-cocks, that for a while 
Have turn’d about with ev'ry blaft, 
Grown old, and de(titute of oil, 
Ruf to a point, and fix a7 laft. 
8. The Last; the end. 
All politicians chew on wifdom paft, 
And blunder on in bufinefs to che lafi. 
Last. adv, 
1. The laft time; the time next before the 
prefent, 
How long is't now fince /u/f yourfslf and I 
Were ina mafk ? SLatfpeare. 
When lufi I dy’d, and, dear! 1 die 
As often as tromthee Ì go, 
I can remember yet that I 
Something did fay, and fomething did deftow. 
Done. 


Freind. 


Pope. 


2. In conclufion, 


LCAN 


Pleas’d with his idol, he commends, admires, 
Adores; and /ajé, the thing ador’d defires, Dry-t. 
Jo Last. v. n. [lepzan, Saxon.) To en- 
dure; to continue; to perfevere. 
All more Jafling than beautiful. Sidney. 
I thought it more agreeable to my affection to 
vour grace, to prekx your name belore the effays : 
for the Latin voluine of them, being in the univeifal 
langnage, may /a/f as long as books /aff. — Bacon. 
With feveral degrees of /a/fing, ideas are imprinted 
on the memory. Lecke. 
Thefe sre itanding marks of facts delivered by thole 
who were eye-witnelfes to them, and which weie 
contrived with great wildom to laf? till time Mould 
be wo more. Addijon. 
Last. x. f. [lape, Saxon. | 
t. The mould on which hoes are formed. 
The cabler is not to go beyond his Aff, L’ Efira. 
A cobler produced feveral new grins, having been 
ufed to cut faces over his /2/7, Spe€ator. 
Should the dig Zaf? extend the fhoe too wide, 
Each ftane would wrench th’ unwary Rep afide. Gay. 


2. [/a?, German.] Aload;a certain weight 
or meafure. 


La'steny. v. f. A red colour. 

The bathful blood her fnowy cheeks did fpread, 
That her became as polifli'd ivory, 

Which cunning cra‘ttman’s hand hath overlaid, 
Waith fair vermilion, or pure raflerye Sperfer. 

La'stace.w.f. [leftuge, Fr. laffagie, Dut. 
hlape -52x, a load. | 

t. Cuttom paid for freightage. 

2. The ballaft of a hip. 

La'stine. participial adj. [from laf. | 

1. Continuing; durable. 

Every violence offered weakens and impairs, and 
renders the body lels durable and /u/fing. Ray. 

2. Of long continuance; perpetual. 
White parents may have black children,as negroes 
fometimes have lufting white ones. Boyle on Colours. 
‘The grateful work is done, 
The feeds of difcord fow'd, the war begun: 
Frauds, tears, and fury, have poffefs'd the {tate, 
And tix'd the caufes of a lafting hate. Dryd. Æneid. 
A finew cracked feldom recovers its former ftrength, 
and the memory of it leaves a /a/łing caution in the 
tnan, cot to put the pare quickly again to any robuit 
employment. Locke. 
La'sTINGLY. adv, [from /afting.} Perpe- 
tually ; durably. 
La'stincness.x. f. (from Jafing.] Dura- 
blenefs; continuance. 

All more lafting than beautiful, but that the con- 
fideration of the exceeding /zffingyre/s made the eye 
believe it was exceeding beautiful. Sidney. 

Conliler the /afingnejs of the motions excited in 
the bottom of the eye by light. Newton's Opticks. 

LASTLY. adv, [from la. ] 
1. In the laft place. 

L will juftify the quarrei; fecondly, balance the 
forces; and, /u/?/y, propound variety of defigns tor 
choice, but not advife the choice. Bacon. 

2. Inthe conclufion; at lal; finally. 


LATCH. x. (3 (etfe, Dutch ; /acess, Italian. } 
A catch of a door moved by a ftring, or 


a handle. 

The /arch mov’d up. Gay's Peftorals. 

Then comes rofy health from her cottage of thatch, 
Where never phyfician had lifted the /atch. Smart. 

To LATCH. v.a. [from the noun. } 
“43. To faften with a latch. 

He had ftrength to reach his father’s houfe: the 
door was only /tched ; and, when he had the latch 
in his hand, he turned about his head to fee his pur- 
fuer. Locke. 

2. [/echer, French.] To Thear 

But haft thou yet /arco’d the Athenian’s eyes 

With the love juice, as I did bjd thee do? Shak/p. 
La'tTcHEs. x. f 

Latches or lafkets, in a hip, are fmall lines like 
loops, faftened by fewing into the bonnets and drab- 
lers of a fhip, in order to lace the bomnets to the 
courfes, or the drablers to the bonnets. Harris. 


DEST 


La'rener. ne f [/acet, French.] Tke 


itring that faftens the fhoe. 
There cometh one mightier than I, the Zarchet of 
whofe fhoes | am not worthy to unloofe. Mark. 


LATE, adj. [lze, Saxon; deer, Dutch ; in 


the comparative latter or later, in the 
fuperlative dete? or laf. Laf is abfolute 
and definite, more than Jaze/?. | 
. Contrary to early; ilow; tardy; long 
delayed. 
My hatting days fly on with full career, 
But my date Spring no bud wor blotfom thewerh. 
Miton. 
Juft was the vengeance, and to Zare days 
Shall long polterity refound thy praile. Pope. 


2. Lait in any place, office, or character. 


All the difference between the Zate fervants, and 
thofe who ttaid in the tamily, was, that thofe latter 
were finer gentlemen. Spe€?ator. 


3. ‘The deceafed ; as, the works of the daze 


Mr. Pope. 


4. Far in the day or night. 
Lave. adv, 
1. After long delays; after a long time. It 


is ufed often with fos, when the proper 
time is paft. 
O boy ! thy father gave thee life too foon, 
And hath bereft thee ot thy liie zoo late. Shukfp. 
A fecond Silvius after thefe appears, 
Silvius Æneas, for thy name he bears : 
For arms and juftice equally renown’d, 
Who /are reftor'd in Alba thall be crown’d. Dryd. 
He laughs at all the giddy turns of itate, 
When mortals fearch tov foon, and fear roo late. 
Drydes. 
The /ater it is before any one comes to have thefe 
ideas, the (ater alfo will it be before he comes to 
thofe maxims. Locke. 
I might have fpar'd his life, 
But now it is too date. Phillips’ Difivejt Mother. 


2. Ina later feafon. 


To make rofes, or other flowers, come Azre, is an 
experiment of pleafure ; for the ancients efteemed 
much of the rofa fera. Bacons Natural Hifiory. 

There be fome flowers which come more early, 
and others which come more /ate in the year. Bac. 


3. Lately ; notlong ago. 


They arrived in that pleafant ifle, 

Where tleeping /ure, fhe left her other knight.Spen/. 
In reafon's ablence fancy wakes, 

Il]-niatching words and deeds long paft or Jute. Mile. 

The goddefs with indulgent cares, 

And focial joys, the /ate transtorm'd repairs. Pope. 
From freth paitures, and the dewy held, 

The lowing herds return, and round them throng 

With leaps and bounds the /ate imprifon’d young. 

Lope. 


4. Far in the day or night. 


Was it fo /ate, triend, ere you went to bed, 
That you do he fu late ? 
—Sir, we were carouling till the fecond cock. 
Shakfpeare. 
Late the noturnal facrifice begun, 
Nor ended till the next returaing fun. Dryden. 


g- Of late; lately ; in times palt; near the 


prefent. Late inthis phrafe feems to be an 
adjective. 


Who but felt of date? Milton, 
Men have of late mads ufe of a pendulum, asa 
more fteady regulator. Locke. 


La'teD. adj, [trom /ate.] Belated; fur- 


prifed by the night. 
lam fo dated in the world, that I 
Have lott my way for ever. Soak peare. 
The weit glimmers with fome ftreaks of day: 
Now fpurs the dated traveller apace 
Togainthe timely inn. Shak/peare’s Macbeth. 


La'TELY. adu, [from /ate.] Not long ago. 


Paul found aceriain Jew named Aquila, /arely 
come irom Italy. AL 


i. 
LA'TENESS. x fa [from Jate.] Time far 


advanced. 
Lutenc/s in life might de improper to begin the 
world with. Swift to Gay. 


LAT 


La’ rent. adr. | datens, Latin] Hidden ; 
concealed ; fecret. 
1f we look into its retired movements, and more 
fecret /utenr {prings, we may there trace out a fteady 
hand producing gond out ot evil. Woodward. 
Who drinks, alas! but to forget; nor fees, 
That melancholy floth, fevere dileafe, 
Nem'ry confus'd, and interrupted thought, 
Death’s harbingers, lic atent in the draught. Prior. 
What were Wood's vifible cofts l know not, and 
what were his /atent is varioufly conjectured. Swift. 
LA'TERAL. adj. (lateral, French; Zate- 
ralis, Latin. | 
1. Growing out on the fide ; belonging to 
the fide. 


Why may they not fpread their “afsra/ branches 
till their dutance from the centre of gravity deprefs 
them ? Ray. 

‘The fmalleft veffels, which carry the blood by 
lateral branches, feparate the next thinner fluid or 
ferum, the diameters of which /zreral branches are 
lefs than the diameters of the blood-veffels. Arduihs 

2. Placed, or acting on the fide. 

Forth ruth the Levant, and the ponent winds 
Eurus and Zephyr, with their /etera/ noile, 

Sirocco and J.ibecchio. Milton, 

LATEKRA'LITY. 2 f (from /aeral.] The 
quality of having difting fides, 

We may reafonably conclude a right and left /ate- 
rality in the ark, or naval edifice of Noah. Brown. 

La’ TERALLY. adv. [from lateral.) By the 
fide; fidewife. 

The days are fet laterally againft the columns of 
the golden number. Holder on Time. 

La'TEWARD. adv, [late and peand, Sax.] 
Somewhat late. 

CATH.: » / [lazza, Sax, dare, latte, Et.] 
A {mall long piece of wood ufed to fup- 
port the tiles of houfes. 

With dagger of larh. Shakfpeare. 

Penny-royal and orpin they ufe in the country to 
trim their houfes ; binding it with a /ath or ftick, 
and fetting it againita wall. Bacon's Natural Hifi. 

Laths are made of hesrt of oak, for outfide work, 
as tiling and plaiitering ; and of fir for infide plaif- 
tering, and pantile lathing. Moxer, 

The god who frights away, 
With his /ata (word, the thieves and birds of prey. 
Dryden. 

To LATH. v.e. [/atter, Fr. from the noun. | 
To fit up with laths. 

A fmall kiln confifts of an oaken frame, /athed 
on every fide. Mortimer's Hufbandry, 

The plaifterer’s work is commonly done by the 
vard fquare for dathing, Mortimer's Hufandry, 

Latu. 2. f [led, Saxon. It is explained 
by Du Cange, I fuppofe from Spelman, 
Portio comitatus major tres vel plures hune 
dvcdas continens: this is apparently con- 
trarv to Spev/er, in the following exam- 
ple.} A part of a county. 

If all that tything failed, then all that /at4 was 
charged for that tything; and if the /até failed, 
then all that hundred was demanded for them; and 
if the hundred, then the thire, who would not rekk 
till they had found that undutiful fellow, which was 
not amefinable to law. Spenfer's heland, 

The fee-farms referved upon charters granted to 
cities and towns Corporate, and the blanch rents and 
lath Gilver anfwered by the theriffs. Bacon, 

Larus. 2. f. The tool of a turner, by 
which he turns about his matter fo as to 
Mape it by the chifel, 

Thofe black circular lines we fee on turned veffels 
of wood, are the effects of ignition, caufed by the 
preflure of an edged ttick upon the velel turned 
nimbly in the athe. 

To LA'THER. v. x. [ledSpan, Sax.] To 
form a foam. 

Chufe water pure, 
Such as will Jatber cold with foap, Baynara, 

Yo La'THER.v. a. Tocover with foam of 
water and foap. 

c2 


LAT 


La'THER. x. /. [from the verb.} A foam 
or froth made commonly by beating foap 
with water. 

LA'TIN, adj. [Larinns. | Written or 
fpoken in the language of the old Ro- 
mans. 


Avzuus himfelf could not make a new Lar’h 
word. Lacke. 


LAIN. egn of. FAN 
{choolboys, who turn Englifh into Latin. 


In learning farther his fyntaxis, he thall not ufe 


the common order in fchools for making of Larins. 
Afebam. 


La’tinism. 2. f- [latini/me, French; lari- 
(mus, low Latin.] A Latin idiom; a 
mode of fpeech peculiar to the Latin. 

Milton has made ufe of frequent tranfpoGtions, 
Latinifms, antiguated words and phrafes, that he 
might the better deviate from ‘vulgar and ordinary 
expreilons. Addifor. 

Latinist, x. fi [from Leatiz,} One 
filled in Latin. 

Oldham was confidered asa good Latinijè. Oldh. 

Larinity. x, f. [latinité, French ; lati- 
nitas, Latin,}] Purity of Latin ftyle; the 
Latin tongue. 

If Shakfpeare was able to read Plautus with eafe, 
nothing in Larinity could be hard to him. Dennis. 


Jo La'rinize. v.a. [latinifer, French ; 
from Latin.) To ufe words or phrafes 


borrowed from the Latin. 
Iam liable to be charged that I Jacinize too 


much. Dryden. 
Jo LA'TINIZE. ve ne To give names 
a Latin termination, to make them 


Latin. 

He ufes coarfe and vulgar words, or terms and 
phrafes that are /urinized, fcholaltick, and hard to 
be underftood. Watts. 

La'tisu. adj. [from /ate.] Somewhat 
late. 

LATIRO'STROUS, adj. [Litus and rofrum, 
Latin.] Broad-beaked. 

In quadrupeds, in regard of the figure of their 
heads the eyes are placed at fome dittance ; in /a//- 
rofirovs and flat-billed birds, they are morc laterally 
feared. Brown. 

La‘ritancy. z. /. [from /atitaxs, Latin. ] 
Delitefcence ; the ftate of lying hid. 

Ta vipers (he has abridged their malignity by their 

fucceffion or Jatitancy. Brown's VulgarE rrours. 
La'ti TANT. adj. [/atitans, Latin.] Deli- 
tefcent ; concealed; lying hid. 

Snakes and lizzards, atirant many months in the 
year, containing a weak heat in a copious humidity, 
do long fubiiit without nutrition. Brown, 

Force the fmall /atitunt bubbles of air to difclofe 
themfelves and break. Boyle. 

It muft be fome other fubftance Zatitant in the 
fluid matter, and really dittinguifhable from it. 

More. 
Latita'trion, x f. [from J/atitc, Latin. } 
The ftate of lying concealed. 
LATITUDE. x. fi [lutiude, French; lati- 
tudo, latin. | 
1, Breadth; width; in bodies of unequal 
dimenfions the fhorter axis; in equal 
bodies the line drawn from right to left. 

Whether the exact quadrat, or the long fquare, be 
the better, I find not well determined; though 1 
maul prefer the latter, provided the length do not 
exceed the /atitwde above one third part. Wottcu. 

2. Room; fpace’; extent. 

There is a difference of degrees in men’s under- 
standings, ta fogreat a /azitude, that one may affirm, 
that there isa greater difference between fome men 
and others, thau betwecn forne men and beailts. 

Lecke. 

3. The extent of the earth or heavens, 

reckoned from the equator to either pole: 
oppofed to longitude. 


exercife practifed by | 


LAFI 


We found ourfelves in the futitude of thirty 
decrees two minutes fouth. Swift. 
4. A particular degree, reckoned from the 


equator. 

Another effet the Alps have on Geneva is, that 
the fun here rifes later and fets fooner than it does 
to ather places of the fame latitude. Addifox, 

çe Unreftrained acceptation; licentious or 


lax interpretation. 

In fuch /aritudes of fenfe, many that love me and 

the church well, may have taken the covenant. 
King Charles, 
Then, in comes the benign /aritude of the doc- 
trine of good-will, and cuts afunder all thofe hard, 
pincing cords. Sonta. 

6. Freedom from fettled rules; laxity. 

In human attions there are no degrees, and pre- 
cife natural limits defcribed, but a éafitude is ivn- 
dulged. Tayler. 

I took this kind of verle, which allows more 
latitude than any other. Dry ter. 

Extent; diffufion. 

Albertus, bifhap of Ratifbon, for his great learn- 
ing, and /stilude of knawledge, firnamed Magnus ; 
befides divinity, hath written many tracts in philo- 
fophy. Brown. 

Mathematicks, in its dztitnde, is ufually divided 
into pure and mixed. Wilkins. 

I pretend not to treat of them in their full /ari- 
tude; it futfices to thew how the mind receives them, 
from feafation and reflection. Locke. 
LATITUDIXA'RIAN., adje (latitudinarre, 

French ; atitudinarius, low Latin.) Not 

reftrained; not confined; thinking or 

acting at large. 

Latitudinarian love will be expenfive, 2nd there- 
fore 1 would be intormed what is to be gotten by 
it, Collier on Kindnefs. 

LaTITUDINA’RIAN, #. / One who de- 
parts from orthodoxy. 


ve 


La'tRaNT. adj. (latrans, Lat.] Barking. - 


Thy care be tirit the various gifts to trace, 

The minds and genius of the /atrant race. Tickell. 

LATRI'd. u. fo [ Latin; aarzpsic ; latrie, 
Fr.) The higheft kind of worfhip : 
diftinguifhed by the papilts from dulia, 
or inferiour worfhip. 

The pradlice of the catholick church makes 
genutiections, proitrations, fupplications, and other 
acts of /atria tothe crofs. Stilling frees. 

La'rTEN. u. f. (leton, French; latoen, 
Dutch ; /attwwn, Welfh.] Brafs; a mix- 
ture of copper and calaminaris ftone. 

To make lamp-black, take a torch or link, and 
hold it under the bottom of a /utten bafon, and, as 
it groweth black within, {trike it with a feather into 
fome thell. Peacham. 


LA'TTER. aaj, [This is the compara- 
tive of Zate, though univerfally written 
with zZ, contrary to analogy, and to our 
own practice in the fuperlative /ate/f, 
When the thing of which the comparifon 
is made is mentioned, we ufe /arer; as, 
this fruit is later than the ref; but latter 
when no comparifon is exprefied, but the 
reference is merely to time; as, taofe are 
latter fruits. 


Volet ufus 
Quem penes arbitrium ef, S vit, B nor- 
ma loguendi. 
1. Happening af.er fomcthing elfe. 


2. Modern ; lately done or palt. 
Hath not navigation difcovered, in thefe /atrer 
ages, whole nations at the bay of Soldania 2? Loche. 


3. Mentioned lait of two. 
The diffcrence between reafon and revelation, 
and in what fenfe the Jutter is fuperior. atts. 
LA'TTERLY. adv. [from latter.) Of late ; 
in the lalit pare of life: a low word 
lately hatched. 
Lutier/y Milton was thort and thick, Richard. 


LAV 
(LATTICE. +x: f. [fatris, French; by 


Junius written lertice, and derived from 
lere tenn, a hindring iron, or iron ftop 5 
by Skinner imagined to be derived from 
latte, Dutch, a lath, or to be corrupted 
from zettice or network : I have fometimes 
derived it from /er and eye; /eteyes, that 
which Jers the eye. It may be deduced 
from Jaterculus,| A reticulated window, 
a window made with fticks or irons crof- 
fing each other at {mall diftances. 
My good window of /attice, fare thee well; “thy 
cafement I need not open, I look through thee. 
Shak/peare. 
The mother of Sifera looked out ata window, 
and cried through the /attefs. Judges. 
Up into the watch-tower get, 
And fee all things defpoil’d of fallacies : 
Thou fhalt not peep through /ztrices of eyes, 
Nor hear through labyrinths of ears, nor learn 
By circuit or colle¢tions to difcern. Donne, 
The trembling leaves through which he play’d, 
Dappling the walk with lightand Ihade, 
Like /atzice windows, give the fpy 
Room but to peep with half an eye. 


Cleveland, 


| To LA'TTICF. v, a. [from the noun. ] 


To decuffate, or crofs; to mark with 
crofs parts like a lattice, 

Lava'tTIoN. x. f. [lavatio, Latin.] The 
act of wafhing. 

Such filthy ftuff was by loofe lewd varlets fung 
before the chariot on the folemn day of her luva- 
tion. Hakewill. 

La'vaTtory. z. f. [from lavo, Latin.] A 
wath ; fomething in which paris difeafed 
are wafhed. 

Lavatories, to wath the temples, hands, wrifts, 
and jugulars, do potently profligate, and keep otf the 
venom. Harvey. 


LAUD. x». f. [laus, Latin. ] 
1, Praife ; honour paid; celebration. 

Doubtlefs, O gueft, great /awd and praife were 

mine, 
Reply’d the fwain, for fpotlefs faith divine : 
If, after focial rites, and gifts beftow’d, 
I ft2in’d my hofpitable hearth with blood. Pope. 
2, That part of divine worlhip which con- 
fifts in praife. 

We have certain hymns and fervices, which we 
fay daily of /2zd and thanks to God for his marvel- 
Icus works. Bacon. 

In the book of Pialms, the /auds make up a very 
great part of it. Gevernment of the Tongues 

To Laup. v.a. [ lauds, Lat.) ‘To praile; 
to celebrate. 

O thou almighty and eternal Creator, having 
confidered the heavens the work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the ftars which thou haft ordained, with 
all the company of heaven, we /awd and magnify 
thy glorious name. Bentley. 

LA'UDABLE. adj. | laudabilis, Latin. | 
te Praifeworthy ; commendable. 

I’m in thisearthly wortd, where to do harm 
Is often /ewstadle; but todo good, fometime 
Accounted dang’rous folly. Sb2zk/peare’s Muckere. 

Affedtatton endeavours to correct natural defects, 
and has always the /awdud/e aim of pleafing, though 
it always mifles it. Leche. 

2. Healthy; falubrious. 

Good blood, and a due projectile motion or circus 
lation, are neceffary to convert the aliment into luud- 
able animal juices. Arbuthnot on Aliments 


La'upauLeness, a, f. [from /audable. | 
Pratfeworthinefs. 

La'UDABLY. adv, [from laudable.] Ina 
manner deferving praife. 

Obfolete words may be /uudad/y revived, when 

either they are founding or fgnificant. Dryden. 

LAUDANUM. xe /. [a cant word, from 
lando, Vat.) A foporifick tincture, 

To Lave.w. a. [/avo, Latin, | 

Ie To walh; to bathe, 


LAU 


Unifafe, that we mult Zave our honours 
Ta chefe fo flatt’ring ttreams. Shakfp. Macbeth. 
But as I rofe out of the daving ftream, 
Heav'n open’d her eternal doors, froin whence 
The fpirit defeended on me like a dove. Milten. 
With roomy decks, her gunsof mighty ftrength, 
Whiofe low-latd mouths each mounting billow lates, 
Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length, 
She feems a feaewafp flying on the waves. Dryden. 


2. (fever, Fr.] To throw up; to lade; 


to draw out. ` 
Though hills were fet on hills, 
And feas met feas to guard thee, I would through : 
I'd plough up racks, ftcep as the Alps, in duft, 
And dave the Tyrrhene waters into clouds, 
But I would reach thy head. Ben Jonfen. 
Some ftow their ours, or ttop the leaky fides, 
Another bolder yet the yard bettrides, 
And folds the fails; a fourth with labour /azes 
Th’ intruding fcas, and waves eject on waves. 
Dryden, 
Jo Lave. v. z. To wath himfelf ; to bathe. 


In her chake current oft the goddefs aves, 
And with celettial tears augments the waves. Pepe. 


Jo Lave'eR. wv. x To change the directicn 


often in a courfe. 

How eafy ’tis when deftiny proves kird, 

With full fprcad fails to run before the wind : 

Butthofe that gaint (tiff gales /aveering go, 

Mutt be at once refolv'd, and fkilfultoo. Dryden. 
LAVENDER. z. f. [davendula, Latin.) A 

plant. 

It is one of the verticillate plants, whofe flower 
Confifts of one leaf, divided into two lips; the upper 
lip, tanding upright, is roundith, and, for the moft 
part, bitid; but the under lip is cut into three teg- 
ments, which are almoait equal: thefe flowers are 
difpoled in whorles, and are colledted into a {lender 
fpike upon the top of the ttalks. Miller. 

The whole /avenadcr plant has a highly aromatick 
finell and tafe, and is famous as a cephalick, ner- 
vous, and uterine medicine. Hill. 

And thea again he turneth to his play, 

To fpoil the pleafures of that paradite : 

The wholefome fage, and /uvender Rill grey, 

Rank fmelling rue, and cummin good fer eyes. 

Spenjer. 

Laver, 7. J. [/avoir, French; from /ave. | 
A wafhing velel. 

Let us go tind the body where it lies 
Soik'd in his enemies’ blood, and from the ftream 
With /avers pure, and cleanting herbs, wath off 
‘She clodded gore. Milton's <gonifies. 

He gave her to his daughters, to mbathe 
In ne€tar’d Javers ftrew'd with alphodil. Milton. 

Young Aretus from forth his bridal bow’r 
Brought the tull aver o’er their hands to pour. 

Pope's Ody Hey. 

Go LAUGH. v. x, [hlanan, Saxon ; dachen, 
German and Dutch; /az4, Scottihh. | 

1. To make that noife which fudden mer- 


riment excites. 
You faw my mafter wink and /axgh upon you. 
Shakfpeure. 
There's one did laugh in’s tleep, ard one cried, 
Murther ! 
They wak’d each other.  Shak/peare'’s Macbeth. 
At this fulty etf 
The large Achiiles, on his preit- bed lolling, 
From his deep chet /aug4s out a loud applaufe. 
Shakfpeare. 
Laughing caufeth a continued expulfion of the 
breath with the loud no:fe, which maketh the inter- 
jection of daugdbing, haking of the brealt and fides, 


running of the eyes with water, if it beviolent. , 


Bacon's Natural Hifl, 
2. [In poetry.] To appear gay, tavour- 
able, pleafanr, or fertile. 
Entreat her not the worfe, in that I pray 
You ufe her well; the world may /azgé again, 
And l may live to do you kindnefs, it 
You do it her. Shak/peare's Henry vi. 
Then /augbs the childih year with flowrets 
crown'd. Dryden. 
_ The plenteous board, high-heap with cates divine, 
And o'er the foaming bow] the Mugbing wine. 
Pope. 


| La'uGHiIncsTock. x. J. [laugh and flock. 


LAV 


. Ty Laven at. To treat with con- 


tempt ; to ridicule. 
Prefently prepare thy grave 5 
Lie where the light foam of the fea may beat 
Thy grave-(tone daily : make thine epitaph, 
That death in thee ut others lives may laugh. 
Shakfpeare. 
*Twere better for you, if "twere not known in 
council; you'll be Arughed at. Sbhak/prare. 
The diflolute and abandoned, before they arc 
aware of it, are betrayed to laugh af themfelves, and 
upon reflection find, that they are merry at their 
own expence. Addi fr, 
No wit to flatter teft of all his ftore ; 
No fool ¢2 dang at, which he valued more. Pepe. 
To LAUGH. v. a. To deride; to fcorn. 
Be blocdy, bold, and refolute; /uugh to fcorn 
The pow’r of man. Shakfpearc's Macbeth. 
A wicked foul fhall make him to be /uzghed to 
fcorn of his enemies. Ecclesiasticus. 
LAUGH., z. /. [from the verb.] ‘She con- 
vulfion caufed by merriment ; an inarti- 
culate expreffion of fudden merriment. 
Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 
Then hid in fhades, eludes her eager {wain ; 
But feigns a laugh, to fee me fearch around, 
And by that /uugé the willing fair is found. Pope. 
La'uGHABLE. adj. [from /augh.] Such as 


may properly excite laughter. 

Nature hath fram’d ftrange fellows in her time : 
Some that will evermore peep through their eye, 
And /avgd like parrots at a bagpiper 5 
And others of fuch vinegar afpect, 

That they'll not {how their teeth in way of finile, 
Though Neltor fwear the jelt be /aughasle. Sbhai/. 

Catfaubon conteffes Perfius was not good at turn- 
ing things into a pleafant ridicule; or, in other 
words, that he was not a /axghable writer, Dryden. 


La'uGHER. #. fe [from laugh.) A man 
fond of merriment. 

J] am a common augher. Shak fpeare. 

“Some fober men carnot be of the general opinion, 

but the Augers are much the majority. Pope. 


La’uGHINGLY. adv. [trom deugding. | In 
a merry way; merrily. 


A butt 5 an object of ridicule. 
The forlorn maiden, whom your eyes have feen 
The lawegbing-fiock of fortune’s mockeric. Spenfer. 
Pray you, let us not be /aughing flocks to oiher 
men’s humours. Shak/peare. 
Supine credulous frailty expofes a man to be both 
a prey and /awghing-/t-ck at once. L’ Eftranyge. 
La‘vGHTer. z. J. [from /angh. } Convul- 
five merriment; an inarticulate expref- 
fion of fudden merriment. 
To be worft, 
The loweit, moft deje&ed thing of fortune, 
Stands till in efperance ; lives not in fear. 
The lamentable change is from the beft, 
The wortt returns to Azwgbter. Shak/peare. 
The act of /aughter, which is a fweet contraction 
of the mafcles of the face, and a pleafant agitation 
of the vocal orzans, is not merely voluntary, or totally 
within the jurisdiction of ourfelves. Brown. 
We find not that the /uug brer-loving dame 
Maurn’d for Anchifes. Maller. 
Pain or pleafure, grief or laughter. Friar. 
LA'VISH. adj. [Of this word I have been 
able to find no fatisfaftory etymology. 
It may be plaufibly derived from to lave, 


to threw out; as profuxdere opes, is to be 
havifh. | 
r. Prodigal; wafteful ; indifcreetly liberal. 
His jolly brother, appofite in fenfe, 
Laughs at his thrift; and /avi/s of expence, 
Quaffs, crams, and guttles, in hisown defence. Dry. 
The dame has been too lavifh ot her featt, i 
And fed him ull he loaths. Rowe's Jane Shore, 
2, Scattered in walte; profufe; as, the colt 
was lavilh, 


3. Wild; unreftrained. 
Bellona’s bridegroom, Japt in proof, 


Confronted him, curbing his /avi/b fpirit. 9 Séal/. 


} 


LAU 


To Lalvisu. v. a. [from the adjeAive.] 
To {catter with profufion; to wafte; to 
{quander. 


Should we thusleid them toa field of laughter, 
Might not th’ impartial world with reafon fay, 
We /avi/b'd at our deaths the blood of thoufands ? 
Addifin. 
La/visner. ze fe [from davyS.] A pro- 
digal ; a profufe man, 
La'visHLy. adv. [from /avi/h.] Profufely ; 
prodigally. 
My father’s purpofes have been miftook ; 
And fome about him have too /avifhly; 
Wrefted his meaning and authority. Soart, Hen. 1ye 
Then laughs the childiih year with flowrets 
crown’d, 
And /avifbly perfumes the fields around. Dryden. 
Praife to a wit is like rain to a tender flower; if 
it be moderately beftawed, it cheers and revives 5 
but if too /awi/bly, overcharges and depreffes him. 
Pope, 
La'vVISHMENT. n. f. [from /avid.]} 
La'VISHNESS. Prodigality; profufion. 
Firtt got with guile, and then preferv'd with dread, 
And after fpent with pride and davifones. F. Quern. 
Jo Launcu. v. x. [It isderived by Skin- 
ner from lance, becaufe a fhip ts pufhed 
into water with great force. | 
1. To force a veffel into the fea. 
Launch out into the deep, and let down your 
nets for a draught. Luke. 
So inort a tay prevails; 
He foons equips the (hips, fupplies the fails, 
And gives the word to /rnuch. Dryden. 
For general hiftory, Raleigh and Howel are to 
be had. He who would J:zvc farther into the 
ocean, may confule Whear. Locke. 
2. To rove at large ; to expatiate ; to make 
excurfions. 
From hence that gen'ral! care and ftudy fprings, 
That /awichirg and progrefiion of the mind. Dave 
Whoever purfues his own thoughts, will nd them 
launch out beyond the extent of body into the inui- 
nity of fpace. Leche. 
Spenfer has not contented himfelf with fudmiflive 
imitation: he /axnches out into very flowery paths, 
which itill conduct him into one great road. Prior. 
He had not acted in the character of a fuppliant, 
if he had /awsvbed out into a long oration. Bronie 
l have dzwuched out of my fubje& on this article. 
Arbutbhnct, 
To LAUNCH. % m 
1. To puth to fea, 
All art is ufed to fink epilcopacy, and /uwach 
prefoytery, in England. King Charles. 
With ftays and cordage lalt he rigg’d the Ihip, 
And roll’d on leavers, suunch’d her in the deep. 
Popte 
2. To dart from the hand. This perhsos, 
for diltin¢tion fake, might better Le 
written launch or lance. 
The King of Heav’n, obfcure on hich, 
Bar'd his red arm, and /axaching from the fky 
His writhen bolt, not thaking empty {moke, 
Down to the deep abyls ihe flaming fellow itrook. 


Dryder. 
Launp. ve f [lande, French; larves 


Welh.] Lawn; a plain extended be- 
tween woods. Hanmer. 
Under this thick-grown brake we'll froud our- 
felves ; 

For through this /avad anon the deer will come ; 
And in this covert will we make our ftand. Shaif. 
La'unpress. e fe [lavandicre, French: 
Skinner imagines that davandareffe may 
hare been the old word.|] A womaa 


whofe employment is to wath clothes. 
The countefs of Richmond weuld often fay, Oa 
condition the princes of Chritencom would march 
againit the Turks, (he would willingly attend them, 
and be their Lavndrefi. Camden. 
Take up thefe cloa:hs here quickly ;. carry them 
to the /uwau’ efs in Datchet Mead. That /pearee 
The /uwndrcfi mult be fure to tear her finocks in 


the wailing, aud yet wath them but haih = Swi/s. 


LAW 
Lalunory. » f [as if lavanderie.] 
1. The room in which clothes are wafhed. 
The affairs of the family ought to be coniulted, 
whether they concern the ttable, dairy, the pantry, 
or luurdry. 
2. The act or fate of wahing. 

Chalky water is too fretting, as appeareth ia 
laundry of cloaths, which wear out apace. Bacon. 

LAVOLT A, im: f. [fa volte, French.) An 
old dance, in which was much turning 
and much capering. Hanmer. 

I cannot fing, 
Nor heel the high /2vc/e; nor fweeten talk ; 
Nor play at fubtle games. Shulfpesre. 

La'UREATE. adj. | laureatus, Lat. | Decked 
or invefted with a laurel, 

Bid Amaranthus all his beauty fhed, 

And daffodillies fill their cups with tears, 
To ttrew the céaureate hearie where Lycid lies. 
Milton. 

Soft on her lap her laureate fon reclines. Pope. 

Laurea'tion, ». f. [from /aureate.| It 
denotes, in the Scortith univerfities, the 
act or ftate of having degrees conferred, 
as they have in fome of them a flowery 
crown, in imitation of laurel among 
the ancients. 

LAUREL Yon. S (anurus, Lat., daniier, 
Fr.] A tree, called alfo the cherry bay. 

The laurus or laurel of the ancients is affirmed 
by naturalifts to be what we call the bay tree. 

Ainfworth. 

The /awrel, mecd of mighty conquerors, 

And poets fage. Fairy Queen. 

The /awre/ or cherry-bay, by cutting away the 
fide branches, will rife to a large tree. Mortimer. 

La'urELED. adj. [from laurel. |] Crowned 
or decorated with laurel ; laureate. 

Hear'{t thou the news? my friend! th’ exprefs 

is come 
With /aure:l`d letters from the camp to Rome. Dry. 

Then future ages with delight fhall fee 
How Plato’s, Bacon’s, Newton’s, looks agree; 
Or in fair feries /aure//'d bards be fhown 
A Virgil there, and here an Addifon. Pope, 

LAW. a. f. [laga, Saxon; li, French; 
laweh, Erle.) 

1. A rule of aétion. 

That which doth affign unto each thing the kind, 
that which doth moderate the force and power, 
that which doth appoint the form and meature of 
working; the fame we term a law. Hooker. 

Unhappy man! to break the pious /aws 
Of nature, pleading in his children’s caufe. Dryden. 

2. A decree, edict, ftatute, or cultom, 
publickly eftablifhed as a rule of juftice. 

Ordain them /aws, part fuch as appertain 
To civil jultice, part religious rites. Milton, 

Qur nation would not give /aws to the Irith, 
therefore now the Irifh gave /aws to them. 

Davies on Ireland. 

3. A decree authoritatively annexing re- 


wards or punifhments to certain actions. 
So many laws argue fo many fins. Milton. 
Laws politique among’ inen prefurning man to be 


rebellious. Hocker. 
4. Judicial procefs. 
When every cafe in /aw is right.  Sdak/peare. 


He hath refitted /uw, 
And thercfore:/aw fhall {corn hiin further trial 
Than the feverity of public power. Shak'peare. 
Tom Touchy is a fellow famous for taking the 
law ot every body: there is not one in the town 
where he lives that he has not fued at a quarter- 
feffions. , Spechutsr. 
ç. A diftin edict or rule. 
One law is fplit into two. Baker on Learning. 
6. Conformity to law; any thing lawful, 
Ina rebellion, 
When what’s not meet, but what muft be, was 
law, 
Then were they chofen. Sbak/peare’s Coriolanws. 
4. The rules or axioms of fcience : as, the 


laws of mechanicks. 


Swift. 


LA W 


| 8. An eftablifhed and conftant mode or 


procefs ; a fixed correipondence of cuufe 
and effect; as, the /aws of magnetifon. 
Natural agents have their /aw, ELooker. 
I dy’d, whilft in the womb he ftay’d, 
Attending Nature’s/aw. = Shak/peare's Cymbeline 
g. Ihe Mofaical inititution ; citi guithed 
from the go/pe/. 
Law can dilcever fin, but not remove, 


Save by thefe fhadowy expiations, Milton. 


ro. Lhe books in which the jewith religion 
is delivered: aiftinguifhed froin the 
prophe ts. . 

11. A particular form or mode of trying 
and judging: as, A7w martial, law mer- 
canule: the ecclefialtical /aw whereby 
we are governed. 

12. Jurifprudence; the ftudy of law: as, 
a co¢tor of aw. 

La'wrut. adj. |lazv and full.] Agreeable 
to law; conformable to law; allowed 
by law; legitimate; legal. 

le is not Jawfus for thee to have her. Marthew. 

Giotter’s buitard fon was kinder to his father, 
than my daughters got 'tween lawful theets. Shakj: 

LAWFULLY. adv. [from lawful.) Le- 
gally ; agreeably to law. 

This bond is forfeit; 
And /azeful’y by this the Jew may claim í 
A pound of Aeh. Shba fp. Merchant of Venice. 

Though it be not againtt (trict jultice tor a man 
to do thole things which he might otherwife law- 
fully do, albeit his neighbour doth take occafton 
from thence to conceive in his mind a falfe belief, 
yet Chrittian charity will, in many cafes, reftrain 
aman. South. 

1 may be allowed to tell your lordthip, the king 
of poets, what an extent of power you have, and 
how ‘awfully you may exercife it. Dryden. 

La'wrutwness. x f. [from /awful.] Le- 
gality; allowance of law. 

It were an error to fpeak further, till I may fee 
fome found toundation laid of the /awfulne/s of the 
action. Bacon. 

LA'WGIVER. a. /. [law and giver.} Le- 
giflator ; one that makes laws. 

Solomon we eitcem as the /awgiver of our nation. 

Bacon. 

A law may be very reafonable in itfelf, although 

one does not know the realon ot the duawgivers. 
Swift, 

La'weivina. adj. [law and giving. } Le- 
giflative. 

Lawgiving heroes, fam'd for taming brutes, 
And raifing cities with their charming lutes. aker. 

Laweess. adj. [from law. | 

1. Unreftrained by any law ; not fubject 


to law. 

The neceMfity of war, which among human actions 
is the mot /aw/e/s, hath fpme kind of affinity 
with the necetlity of law. Raleigh's Effays. 

The /awle/s tyrant, who denies 
To know their God, or meflage to regard, 

Muft be compell’d Milicn. 

Orpheus did not, as poets feign, tame favage 

bealts, 
But men as /aw/c/s, and as wild as they. Rofcommun. 

Not the gods, nor angry Jove, will bear 
Thy /aw/e/s wand'ring walks inopenar. Dryden. 

Blind as the Cyclops, and as blind as he, 

They own’d a /aw/e/s favage liberty, 
Like that our painted anceltors fo priz’d, 
Ere empire’s arts their breatts had civiliz’d. Dryd. 


He meteor-like, fames /awdefs through the void, 
Deftroying others, by himfelf dettroy'd. Pope. 
2. Contrary to law; illegal. 
Take not the quarrel from his powerful arms, 
He needs no indivect nor /utulefs courfe 
Vo cut off thofe that have otfended him. Sbak/p. 
We cite our faults, 
That they may hold excus’d our /awle/s lives. Shak. 
Thou the firit, lay down thy /azu/e/s claim 5 
Thou of my blood who bear’ft the Julian name. 
Dryden. 


LAX 


La'wLessLy. adv. [from lawkf.] Ina 
manner contrary to law. 
Fear not, he bears an honourable mind, 
And will not ule a woman /awdlefsly. Shakfpeare. 


LA'WMAKER. 2. /. [law and maker.) Le~ 
giflacor; one who makes laws; a lawgiver, 


Their judgment is, that the church of Chritt 
fhould admit no /aumakers but the evangeliis. 
Hocker. 
Lawn, 2. f. [/and, Danith ; zwu, Welfh ; 
lance, French. ] 
te An open {pace between woods. 

Betwixt them Zawzys, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, were interpos’d. Miton. 

His mountains were fhaded with young trees, 
that gradually shot up into groves, woods, and forelts, 
intermixed with walks, and ducers, and gardens. 

Add for. 

Stern beafts in trains that by his truncheon fetl, 
Now grily forms fhoot o’er the /azes of heil Pope. 

Interlpers’d in éavuxs and opening giades, 

Thin trees arife that fhun each other's thades. Pop-. 
2. [lixox, Fr] Fine linen, remarkable 
for being ufed in the fleeves of bifhaps. 
Should’® thou bleed, 
To {top the wdunds my finet lawn I'd tear, 
Wath them with tears, and wipe them with ney hair. 
Prior, 

From high life high characters are drawn, 

A faint in crape is twice a faint in caw, Pope. 

What awe did the flow folemn knell infpire; 
The duties by the laten rob’d prelate pay’d, 

And the latt words, that duft to duit convey'd ! 

Tickell, 

La'wsutt. 2. f. [law and fait.| A pro- 
cefs in law; a litigation. 

‘The giving the prieft a right to the tithe would 
produce suw/uirs and wrangles; his attendance on 
the courts of juftice would leave his people without 
a Ipiritual guide. Swift. 

La'wrer. 2. f. [from /az.}| Protefior 
of law ; advocate; pleader. 

It is like the breath of an unfee’d /awyer, you 
gave me nothing for it. Sat/peare'’s King Lear. 

Is the law evil, becaufe fome /awyers in their 
office fwerve trom it ? Mhitgifte. 

I have entered into a work touching laws, ina 
middle term, between the fpeculative and reverend 
difcourfes of philofophers, and the writings of 
lawyers. Bacon's Holy War, 

The nymphs with fcorn beheld their foes, 

When the detendant’s council rofe ; 
And, what no lawyer ever lack’d, 


With impudence own’d all the fact. Swift, 
Lax. adj. (laxus, Latin. | 
1. Loole: not confined. 
Inhabit /ax, ye pow'rs of heav’n! Milicxs, 


2. Difunited ; not ftrongly combined. 

In mines, thofe parts of the earth which abourd 
with {trataot Rone, fuffer much more than thofe 
which confift of gravel, and the like /axer matter, 
which more eafily give way. Woodward, 

3. Vague; not rigidly exact. 
Dialogues were only /ax and moral difcourfes. 
Baker. 
4. Loofe in body, fo as to go frequently 
to tool; /axative medicines are fuch as 
promote that difpolition. Quincy. 
çe Slack ; not tenfe. 

By a branch of the auditory nerve that goes be- 
tween the ear and the palate, they can hear them- 
felves, though their outward ear be ftopt by the 
fax membrane to all founds that come that way, 

Holder's Elements of Speech. 


Lax. 2. J A loofenefs; a diarrhaa. 


Laxa'rion. ». f. [/axatio, Latin. } 
r. The att of loofening or flackeaing, 
2. The ate of being loofened or flackened. 
La'xative. adj, [laxaiif, Fr. laxa, Lat. } 
Having the power to eafe coftivene(s, 
Omitting honey, which is of a /axarive power 
itfelf; the p#der of loadftones doth rather confie 


pate and bind, than purge and loofen the telty. 
Brown. 


Lh ANY 
The oil in wax is emollient, Jexatine, and 
anodyne Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
La’xarive. n.f. A medicine flightly pur- 
gative; a medicine that relaxes the 
bowels without ftimulation. 
Nought profits him to fave abandon'd life, 
Nor vomits upward aid, nor downward laxative. 
Dryden. 
La'xativengss, z. /. [from laxative. ] 
Power of eang coltivencfs. 
Lah ne. idexitas, Latin.) 
1, Not comprefion; not clofe cohefion ; 


flacknefs of coniexture. 
The former caufes could never beget whirlpools 
in a chaos of fo great a laxity and thinnefs. Bentley, 


2. Contrariety to rigorous precifion; as, 
laxity of expreffion. 

Ji Loofenefs ; not coftivenefs. 

If fometimes it caule any /axity, it is in the 
fame way with iron unprepared, which will difturb 
fome bodies, and work by purge and vomit. Brows. 

4, Slacknefs ; contrariety to tention. 

Laxity of a fibre, is that degree of cohefion in 
its pats which a fmall force can alter, io as to in- 
creafe its length beyond what is natural. Quincy. 

In contideration of the /uxity of their eyes, they 
are fubject to relapfe. Vifeman's Surgery. 
. Openncfs; not clofenefs. 

Hold a piece of paper cluofe by the flame of a 
candle, and by little and htile remove it further 
off, and there is upon the paper fome part of that 
which $ fee in che candle, and it grows (till lefs and 
Jefs as I remove; fo that if 1 would trult my fenfe, 
I fhould believe it as very a body upon the paper as 
jn the candle, though inleebied by the /2x/ty of the 
channel in which it flows. Digby on Bodies. 

La'xness. n. f. Laxity ; not tenion ; not 
precifion; not coftivencfs. 

For the free paffage of the found into the ear, 
it is requifite that the tympanum be tenfe, and 
hard ftretched ; otherwife the /axve/s of that mem- 
brane will certainly dead and damp the found. 

Holder's Elemenis of Speech. 

Lay. Preterit of Zie. 

O ! would the quarrel /ay upon our heads. Shat/. 

He was familiarly acquainted with him at fuch 
„time as he /ay embaffador at Conftantinople, Knoll. 

When Ahab had heard thofe words he fafted, 
and /zy in fackcloth. 1 Kings. 

I try’d whatever in the Godhead fay. = Dryden. 

[He rode to rouze the prey, 
That thaded by the fern in harbour /cy, 
And theace dillodged. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

Leaving Rome, in my way to Sienna, I /ay the 
frit night ata village in the territories of the an- 
cient Vei. Addifon. 

How could he have the retirednefs of the cloitter, 
to perform all thote acts of devotion in, when the 
burthen of the reformation /ay upon his thoulders ! 

Francis Atterbury. 

The prefbyterians argued, that if the Pretender 
fliould invade thofe parts: where the numbers and 
eftates of the dillenters chiefly dzy, they would fit 
till. Swift. 

Yo LAY. v. a. [lecgan, Saxon; leggen, 
Datch. } 

1. To place; to put; to repofite. This 
word being correlative to /ie, involves 
commonly smmobiliiy or cxtenfion; a 
puniment /2id, is a punilhmenr that 
cannot be foaken off; in imnobility is in- 
cluded weight. One houfe Zaid to 


another, implies exten/on. 
He /aid his robe from him. Fonab. 
They have /aid their (words under their heads. 
Ezekiel. 
Soft on the flow’ry herb] found me /aid, Miiton. 
He facrificing /aid 
The entrails on the wood. 
2, To place along. 

Seek not to be judge, being not able to take away 
iniquity, letat any time thou. fear the perfon of 
the mighty, and day a Rujubliug-block in the way 
of thy uprightnefs, Bevlejnapicus. 


Ailton. 


TONNY 


A ftone was uid on the mouth of the den. Daniel. 
To beat down corn or grafs. 
Another ill accident is laying of corn with great 
rains m harveft. Buccn'’s Natural lifory. 
Let no fheep there play, 
Nor frifking kids the fowery meadows fay. May. 


4. To keep froin rifing ; to fettle ; to itil. 

I'll ufe th’ advantage of my power, 

And /ay the fummer’s duft with fhowers of blood. 
Shut/peare. 

It was a fandy foil, and the way had been full 
of duft; but an hour or two before a refrelhing 
fragrant fhower of rain had /uid the duft. Ruy. 

5. To fix deep; to difpofe regularly : 
either of thefe notions may be conceived 
from the following examples ; but regu- 
larity feems rather implied; fo we fay, 
to /ay bricks; to /zy planks.. 

Schifmaticks, outlaws, or criminal perfons, are 
not fit to /ay the foundation of a new colony. Bacon. 

I /ay the deep foundations of a wall, 

And Enos, nam'd from me, the city call, Dryden. 

Men will be apt to call it pulling up the old 
foundations of knowledge; I perfuade myfelt, that 
the way I have purtued /ays thole foundations 
furer. Locke. 

6. ‘Jo put; to place. 

Then he offered it to him again; then he put it 
by again; but, to my thinking, he was very loth 
to /ay his tingers off ıt. Shak, Julius Cefar. 

Till us death /2y 
Toripe and mellow, we are but {tubborn clay. Donne. 
They thall 4y hands on the fick, and recover. 
Mark. 

They, who fo ftate.a queftion, do no more but 
feparate and dilentangle the parts of it, one from 
another, and /ay them, when (fo dilentangled, in 
their due order Locke. 

We tothy name our annual rites will pay, 
And on thy altars facrifices Jay.  Pope’s Statius. 
. To bury; to inter. 

David fell on ileep, and was Asid unto his fathers, 
and faw corruption. Ads. 

& To ftation or place privily, 

Lay thee an ambufh for the city behind: thee, 

Fofbua. 

The wicked have /uid afnare for me. balms. 

Lay not wait, O! wicked man, againit the 
dwelling of the righteous. Proverbs. 

g. To fpread on a turtace. 

The colouring upon thole maps fhould be Mid on 
fo thin, as not to obfcure or conceal any part of 
the lines. Watts. 

10. To paint; to enamel. 

The piétures drawn in our minds are laid in 
fading colours; and, if not fometimes refrethed, 
vanith and dilappear. l Locke. 

11. To put into any ftate of quiet. 

They bragged, that they doubted nat but to abufe, 

and /ay allcep, the queen and council of England. 
Eacon, 

12. To calm; to fill; to quiet; to allay. 

Friends, loud tumults are not /aid 
Waith half the eafinefs that they are rais’d. “fonfon. 

Thus pafs'd the night fo foul, till morning fair 
Came forth with pilgrim {teps in amice, grey, 

Who with her radiant fuger ftill’d the roar 
Of thunder, chas’d the clouds, and /aid the winds. 
Milton. 

After a tempeft, when the winds are /a/d, 

Thecalm fea wonders at the wrecks it made. Waller, 
I fear’d 1 Mould have found 
A tempeftin your foul, and came to /ayit. Denbum. 

At once the wind was /aid, the whifp’ring found 

Was dumb, a rifling earthquake rock’d the ground 
Di yden. 


13. To prohibit a fpirit to walk. 
The huiband found no charn to /ay the devil 
in a petticoat, but the rattling of a bladder with 


beans in it, L Efirange. 
14. To fet on the table. 
l Laid meat unto them. Hofea, 


15. To propagate plants by fixing their 
twigs in the ground, 

‘The chief time of /zyirg gillifowers is in July, 

when the fowers ate goae. dMortimer’s Huftandiys 


Tee Y 
16. To wager; to ftake. 


But fince you will be mad, and fince you may 
Sulpect my courage, if 1 thould not /uy ; 
The pawn I proffer (hail be fuil as good. Dry. Vir, 
17. To repofite any thing. 
The fparrow hath found an houfe, and the fwal- 
low a neft, for herfelf, where the may Zay her young. 
Pfalms. 
18. To exclude eggs. 
After the egg is /ay’d, there isno further growth 
or nourifhment from the female. Bacon’s Nat. Hif, 


A hen miftakes a piece of chalk for an egg, and 
fits upon it; the is infenfible of an increafe or dimi- 
nution in the number of thofe the /ays. Spe€ator. 

19. To apply with violence; as, to lay 
blows. 

Lay fege againft it, and build a fort againft it, 
and caft a mount again{t ite Exckiel. 

Never more thall my torn mind be heal'd, 

Nor tutte the gentle comforts of repofe ! 

A dreadiul band of gloomy cares furround me, 

And lay ttrong fiege to my diltracted foul. Philips, 
20. ‘lo apply nearly. 

She /ayeth her hands to the fgindle, and her 
hands hold the diftaff. Proverbs. 

It is better to go to the houfe of mourning than 
to go to the houte of feafting ; for that is the end 
of all men, and the living will /ay it to his heart. 

Ecclefiafies. 

The peacock /aid it extremely to heart, that, 
being Juno’s darling bird, he had not the nightin« 
gale’s voice. L’ Eftvange. 

He that really /ays thefe two things to heart, the 
extreme neceflity that he isin, and the {mall pofi- 
bility of help, will never come coldly to a work of 


that concernment. Duppa, 
21, To add; to conjoin. 
Wo unto them that /.zy field to field. Lfaick. 


22, To put ina ftate; implying fomewhat 
of difclofure. 
If the finus lie diftant; /zy it open firt, and 
cure that apertion before you divide that in ano. 
Kejeman. 
The wars have Zaid whole countries walte. Add. 
23. To fcheme; to contrive. 
Every breaft fhe did with fpirit inflame, 
Yet Rill freth projects /ay’d the grey-ey’d dame. 
Chapman. 
Homer is like his Jupiter, has his terrors, fhaking 
Olympus; Virgil, like the fame power in his bene- 
volence, counfelling with the gods, /aying plans for 
empires. Pope. 
Don Diego and we have /a/d it fo, that before 
the rope is well about thy neck, he will break in and 
cut thee down. Arbuthnot. 
24. To charge as a payment. 
A tax laid “non land feems hard tothe landholder, 


becaufe it ıs fo ms.'ch mosey going outof his pecket. 
Locker 


25. To impute ; to charge. 

v Preoccupied with what 

You rather mult do, than what you fhouid do, 

Made you againit the grain to voice him conful, 

Lay the fault on us. Shak/pcare. 
How mhall this bloody deed be anfwered ? 

Te will be /a/d to us, whofe providence 

Should have kept fhort, rettrain’d, and out of haunt, 

This mad young man. Shakjpeures Hamlets 
We need not /ay new matter to his charge. Shk. 
Men groan from out of the city, yet God laycth 

not follv to them. Jeb. 
Let us be glad of this, and all our fears 

Lay on his providence. Paradife Regained. 
The writers of thofe times day the difgraces and 

ruins of their country upon the numbeis and fierce- 

nels of thofe favage nations that invaded them. 

Tenpie. 

They day want of invention to his charge; acs- 

pital crime. Dryden's AEncid, 
You reprefented it to the queen as whoily inno- 

cent of thote crimes which were dizit unjeltly to its 

charge. Dryden, 
They lay the blame on the poor little oncs. Lucke. 
There was eagernefs on both fides; but this 1s far 

from /ayizg a blot upon Luther. Atterbury, 


26. To impofe, as cvil or punifhment. 


LA Y 


The wearieh and mot loathed life 

That aze, ach, penury, imprifonment, 
Can /ay on nature, i; a parad.fe 
To what we fear of desth. Skakfocare. 

Thou fhalt not be to him as an ufurer, neither 
fale thou lay upon him ufury. Exodus. 

The Lord thall 42; the icar of you, and the dread 
of you uponall the land. , Deuteronomy, 

‘Phele words were not fpoken to Adam: neither, 
indeed, was there any grant in them made to 
Adam; but a punuhnient uid upon Eve. Lecie. 

27. To enjoin as a duty, or rule of action. 

It feemed good to lu; upon you no greater burden. 

ics: 

Whilft you /zy on your friend the favour, acquit 
him of the debr. Wy cherley, 

A prince who never difobey’d, 
Not when the moft fevere commands were /aid, 
Nor want, nor exile with his duty weigh’d. 
Dryden, 

You fee what obligation the profefiion of Chrifti- 
enity /ays upon us to holinefs of lite. Tillotfon. 

Negleét the rules each verbal critick /ay's, 
For not to know fome trifles is a praife. 

28. To exhibit; to offer. 

It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver 
any man to die, before that he which is accuied 
have the accufers face to face, and have licence to 
anfwer tor himfelf concerning the crime /aid againft 
him. Aas. 

Till he /azys his indi€tment in fome certain 
country, we donot think ourfelves bound to anfwer. 

Aiterbury. 


Pope. 


29. To throw by violence. 
He bringeth down them that dwell on high; the 
lofty city he /ayerA it low, even to the ground. S/a. 
Brave Czneus /aid Ortygius on the plain, 
The victor Czneus was by Turnus flain. Dryden, 
He took the quiver, and the trufty bow 
Achates us’d to bear; the leaders ħrit 
He /aid along, and then the vulgar pierc’d. Dryden, 
30. To place in comparifon. 
Lay down by thofe pleafures the fearful and 
dangerous thunders and lightnings, and then there 
will be found no comparifon. Raleigh. 


31. To Lay apart, To reject; to put 


away. 
James. 


Lay apart all filthinefs. 
32. To Lay afide. To put away; not to 


retain. 
Let us lay afide every weight, and the fin which 
doth fo cafily befer us. Hebrews. 
Amaze us not with that majeftick frown, 
But /ay afde the greatnefs of your crown. Waller. 
Rofcommon firtt, then Mulgrave role, like light; 
The Stagyrite, and Horace, laid aftde, 
Inform'd by them, we need no foreign guide. Gran. 
Retention is the power to revive again in our 
minds thofe ideas whieh, after imprinting, have 
difappeared, or have been laid afide out of fight. 
Locke. 
When by juft vengeance guilty mortals pei 
The gods behold their punithment with pleafure, 
And day the uplifted thunder-bolt afide. Addifon. 


33. To Lay away. To put from one; 
not to keep. 
Queen Etther /aid fide her glorious apparel, and 


put on the garments of anguifh, Efiher. 

34. To Lay before. To expofe to view ; 
to fhow; to difplay. 

I cannot better fatisfy your picty, than by /aying 


before you a profpedt ot your labours. ake. 
‘That treaty hath been laid before the commons. 


Swift. 
Their office itis to /ay the bufincfs of the nation 
bfore him. Addifin. 


35. To Lay by. To referve for fome 
future time. 
Letevery one Jay by himin ftore, as God hath 


profpered him. 1 Corinthians. 
36. To Lay by, To put from one; to 
difmifs. 


Let brave fpirits that have fitted themfelves for 
command, either by fea or land, not be laid by as 


perfons unneceflary for the time. Bacon. 
She went away and uid dy her veil. Gencjis. 


44. To Lay hold of. 


TS OAS ox 
Did they not fwear to live and die 
With Eilex, and ftraight Zaid him by? Hudibras. 
For that took, which does your pecple awe, 
When in your throne and robes you give ’em law, 
Lay it by here, and give a gentler Imie. Wailer. 
Darknefs, which fairet nymphs difarms, 
Defends us ill from Mira’s charms ; 
Mira can /uy her beauty ey, 
‘Take no advantage of the eye, 
Quit all that Lely’s art can take, 


And yeta thoufand captives make. Waller. 
Then he days dy the publick care, 

Thinks of providing for an heir; 

Learns how to get, and how to fpare. Denham. 


The Tutcan king 
Laid by the lance, and took him to the fling. Dryd. 
Where Dedalus 1s borrow’d wings laid by, 
To that obfcure retreat 1 chufe to fly. Dryden. 
My zeal for you mu't /ay the father dy, 
And plead my country’s caufe againft my fon. Dryd. 
Fortune, confcious of your deftiny, 
E’en then took care to Zay you foftly dy ; 
And wrapp'd your fate among her precious things, 
Kept freth to be unfolded with your king’s. Dryd. 
Difmils your rage, and /uy your weapons dy, 
Know I proteét them, and they thall notdie. Dryd. 
When their difpleafure is once declared, they 
ought not prefently to /ay by the feverity ot their 
brows, but reftore their children to their former grace 
with fome difficulty. Locke. 
37. To Lay doewn, To depofit as a pledge, 
equivalent, or fatisfaction. 
I /ay down my life for the theep. Fobn. 
For her, my lord, 
I dare my life Jay down, and will do’t, Sir, 
Picafe you t' accept it, that the queer 1s fpotiefs 
I’ th’ eyes of Heaven. Shakfpeare. 
38. To Lay dw. To quit; to refign. 
The foldier being once brought in for the fervice, I 
will not have him /2zy dow his arms any more. 
Spenfsr’s Ireland. 
Ambitious conquerors, in their mad career, 
Check’d by thy voice, /ay dour the {word and fpear. 
Blackmore's Creation. 
The ftory of the tragedy is purely fiction ; for I 
take it up where the hiftory has Zaid it dequn. Dryd. 
39. Yo Lay down, To commit to repofe. 
] will Jay me dow in peace and fleep. P/al/ms. 
And they /ay themfelves dows upon cloaths laid 
to pledge by every altar. Amos. 
We lay us down, to fleep away our Cares; night 
fhuts up the fenfes. Glancille's Scepfis. 
Some god conduct me tothe facred thades, 
Or lift me high to Hamus’ hilly crown, 
Or in the plains of Tempe /av me down, Dryden. 
40. To Lay down, ‘Yoadvance asa pro- 


ofition. 
I have /aid dzzun, in fome meafure, the defcrip- 
tion of the old known world. Abbot. 
Kircher /ays it dotun as a certain principle, that 
there never was any people fo rude, which did not 
acknowledge and worlhip one fupreme deity. 
Stilling fleet. 
I muft Zay down this for your encouragement, that 
we are no longer now under the heavy yoke of a 
perfect unfinning obedience. Hake. 
Plato /zys it down as a principle, that whatever is 
permitted to befal a jut man, whether poverty or 
ficknefs, fhall, either in life ordeath, conducc to his 
good. Addifon, 
From the maxims /aid dow many may conclude, 
that there had been abufes. wift, 


gi. To Lay for, To attempt by ambufh, 


or infidious practices. 
J4 embarked, being hardly Zaid for at fea by 
Cortug-ogli, a famous pirate. Knolles. 


42. To Lay forth. Vo diffufe ; to expatiare. 


O bird ! the delight of gods and of men! and fo he 
lays himfelf forts upon the gracetulaoefs of the raven, 
L’ Efirange. 
43. To Lay forth. To place when dead 
in a decent pofture. 
Embalm me, 

Then Zay me forth; although unqueen’d, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me. Shak, 
To feize; to catch. 
Then Mall his father and his mother /ay bold on 
him, and bring him out. Deuteronomy. 


LAY 


Favourable feafons of aptitude and inclination, be 
heedfully Lid bold of. Locke. 
45. To Lay iv, To fore; to treafure, 
Let the main part of the ground employed to gare 
dens or corn be to a common ttockj; and Jaid in, 
and [tored up, and then delivered out in proportion. 


Bacone 
A veffel and provifions /aid ix large 
For man and beatt. Milton. 
An equal ftock of wit and valour 
He had /aid in, by birth a taylor. Hudibras, 


They faw the happinefs of a private life, but they 
thought they had not yct enough to make them 
happy, they would have more, and /aid in to make 
their folitude luxurious. Dryden. 

Readers, who are in the flower of their youth, 
fhould labour at thofe accomplifhments which may 
fet off their perfons when their bloom is gone, and to 
lay ix timely provifions for manhood and old age. 

Addifon's Guardian, 
46. To Lay on. To apply with violence. 

We make no excufes for the obftinate : blows are 
the proper remedies; but blows /uid ov in a way dif- 
ferent from the ordinary. Locke on Education. 

47. To Lay open. ‘Yo fhow ; toexpofe. 

Teach me, dear creature, how to think and fpeak, 
Lay open to my earthy grofs conceit, 

Smother’d in errours, feeble, (hallow, weak, 

The folded meaning of your word’s deceit. S4}; 

A fool layeth oper his folly. Proverbs. 

48. To Lay over. To incruft; to cover; 
to decorate fuperficially. 

Wo unto him that faith to the wood, Awake; to 
the dumb ftone, Arife, it hall teach: behold, it is 
laid over with gold and filver, and there is no breath 
at all in the midit of it. Habakkuk. 
9. ToLayout. To expend. 

Fathers are wont to lay up for their fons, 

Thou for thy fon art bent to Zay out all. Ailton, 

Tycho Brahe /aid cut, befides his time and induf- 
try, much greater fums of money on inftruments 


than any man we ever heard of. Boyle. 
‘The blood and treafure that’s /aid out, 
Is thrown away, and goes for nought. Aludidras. 


If you can get a good tutor, you will never repent 
the charge; but will always have the fatistaction to 
think it the money, of all other, the beit /aid out. 

Locke. 

I, in this venture, double gains purfue, 

And /aid out all my ftock to purchafe you. Dryd:x. 

My father never at atime like this 
Would /ay our his great foul in words, and wafte 
Such precious moments. Addifon’s Cato. 

A melancholy thing to fee the diforders of a 
houthold that is under the conduct of an angry ftatef- 
woman, who /ays out all her thoughts upon the 
publick, and is only attentive to find out mifcar- 
riages in the minittry. Addifon's Frecbolder. 

When a man fpends his whole lite among the 
ftars and planets, or /ays ows a twelve-month on the 
fpots in the fun, however noble his fpeculations may 
be, they are very apt to fall into burlefque. Addifon. 

Nature has /aid out all her art in beautifying the 
face; the has touched it with vermilion, planted in 
it a double row of ivory, and made it the feat of 
{miles and Llufhes. 1 Addifon. 

50. Jo Lay out. To difplay ; to difcover. 

He was dangerous, and takes occafion to /uy out 

bigotry, and falfe confidence, in all its colours. 
Atterbury, 
51. To Lay out. To difpofe; to plan. 

The garden is /aid owt into a grove for fruits, a 
vineyard, and an allotment for olives and herbs, 

_ Notes on the Ody ff 
52. To Lay owt, With the reciprocal 


pronoun, to exert; to put forth. 

No felfith man will be concerned to duy owt hime 

felf for the good of his country. Smairidge. 
53. To Lay zo. To charge upon. 

When we began, in courteous manner, to Aty his 
unkindne(s xto him, he, feeing himfelf confronted 
by fo many, like a refolute orator, went not to de- 
nial, but to juftify his cruel falifhood. Sidney. 


54. To Lay to. Toapply with vigour. 
Let children be hired to /ay to their bones, 
From fallow as needeth, togather up ftones, Tuffer. 
We fhould now /ay to our hands to root them up, 
and cannot tell forwhat. Ozford againf? the Cov. 


LAY 


gs. To Lav so, To harafs; to attack, 

Uhe gieat malter having a careful eve over every 
parcol the city, went himfeif unto tee Ration, which 
was then hardly Asid to by the Baila Muttapha. 

K nalles. 

Whilft he this, and that, and each man's blow, 
Doth eye, detend, and thifi, being Jest 29 fore; 
Mickwards he bears. Danies's Civii Far. 

çb. To Lay together, To collect; to bring 
into one vicw. 
It we say all thefe things ‘eefber, and confider 
the parts, rile, and degrees ot his fin, we thall find 
that it was not fur nothiag. South. 
Many people apprehend danger for want of taking 
the true meafure of things, aud /aying matters 
tightly scgether. L' Eftranze. 
My readers wiil be very wel! pleafed, to fee fu many 
ufeful hints upon this fubjet “aid ragether in foclear 
and concifs a manner. fiievjor's Guardin. 

One feries of confeguences will not ferve the turn, 
but many different and opputite deductions mult be 
examined, and Laid rogetEer, beture a man can come 
to inake a right juctgment of the point ia qucfion. 


Lecke. 
57. To Lay under, To fubject to. 
A Roman foul is bent on higher views, 
Tocivilize the rude unpouth'd world, 
And day it wader the rettraint of laws. Add jn. 


To confine to the bed or 


58. To Lay up. 
chamber. 

In the Eat Indies, the general remedy of all fub- 
jet tothe gout, ‘s rubbing with hands till the motion 
raife a violent heat about the joints: where it was 
chietly uted, no one was ever troudled much, or laid 
wp by that difeafe. Tempie. 

59. T2 Lay xpe To ftore; to treature; 


to repofite for future ufe. 

St. Paul did wiil the:n of the church of Ccerinth, 
every man to /ay xp lomewhat by him upon the 
Sunday, till himlelt did coms thither, to fend it to 
the church of Jerufalem for relief of the poor there. 

Elcoker. 

Thofe things which at the firft are obfcure and 
hard, when memory hath “aif them up for a time, 
judgment afterwards growing explarneth them. 

Heater. 

That which remaineth over, ‘ay up to be kept 
until the morning. Excdus. 

Theking muft preferve the revenues of his crown 
without diminution, and day wp treafures in itore 
againtt a ime of extremity. Bacon. 

The whole wastilled, and the harvelt dcid up in 
feveral granaries. Temple. 

I will dzy wp your words for you till time thail 
ferve. Dryden. 

This faculty of lazing vp, and retaining ideas, 
feveral other animals have to a great degree, as well 
as man. Locke. 

What right, what true, what fit, we juftly call, 
Let this be all my care; for this is all; 

To lary this harvett wp, and hoard with hafte 

What every day will want, and mott, the lait. Pope. 
To Lay. v. n. 
1. To bring eggs. 

Hens will greedilyeat the herb which will make 

them fey the better. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
2. To contrive ; to form a fcheme. 
Which mov'd the king, 
By all the aptet means could be procur’d, 
To day to draw him in by any train. Daricl. 


3. To Lay about. To ftrike on all fides ; 


to act with great diligence and vigour. 
At once he wards and Arikes, he takes and pays, 
Now forc'd to yield, now forcing to invade, 
Before, behind, and round adour him layi. Spenf, 
And /aid about in fight more bufily, 
Than th' Amazonian dame Pentheftle. fludoras. 
In the late fuccefstul rebellion, how ftudiou‘ly did 
they /ay about them, tocak a flur upon the king ? 
South, 
He provides elbow-room enough for his confcience 
to /ay about, and have its full play in. South. 


4- To Lay at. To ftrike; to endeavour 
to frike. 
Fiercely the good man did at him Jay, 
The blade oft groaned under the blew. 


VoL, II, 


Spen/fer. 


ge To Lay iv fore To make overt-res cf 


6. To Lay ow. 


97. Jo Lay on 


. To Lay one. 


Lar: n. Je (lav, French. 


LAF. TA d 


The fvord of him that Ziper% at him caanot fod. 


t h. 


oblique invitation. 

l have /uid in for thefe, by rebating the fatire, 
where juftice would allow it, frota carrying too 
fharp an edge. Diyen. 
To frike; to beat without 
intermiflien. 

His heart Zaid on, as ifit try'd 
To force a palage through his fide. Hudibvas. 

Anfwer, or anfwer not, ‘tis all the fame, 

He days me on, and makes me bear the blame. Dryd. 
To act with vehemence : 


ufed of expences. 
My father has made her mirets 
Of the feat, and the days it ov. Siubh/peare. 
Totake meafures. 
I made itri enquiry wherever l came, and laid 
out tor intelligence of all places, where the intrails 
of the earth were laid open. Woodward. 


9. To Lay upou. Vo importune; to requelt 


with earnettnefs and inceflantly, Ob- 


folete. 

All the people Zaid fo earneftly spon him to take 
that war in hand, that they faid they would never 
bear arms more against the Turks, if he omitted 
that occafion. Arolle. 


Lay, 7. /. [from the verb. ] 


1. A row; aftratum; a layer; one rank 


in a feries, reckened upward. 

A viol ihould have a é.ty of wire-itrings below, as 
clofe to the beliy as the lute, end then the {tings of 
guts mounted upor a bridge as ia ordinary vicls, that 
the upper ftrings (trucken might make the lower 
refound. Lacoa. 

Upon this they lay a layer of tone, and upon that 
a lay of wood. Blortimer's Auandtry. 


2. A wager. 


It isetteemed an even /ay, whether any man 
lives ten years longer: l fuppole it isthe fame, that 
one of any ten might die within ane year. Grawnr, 


Lay. a. J. [ley, leag, Saxon; /ey, Scottith. | 


Gratly ground; meadow; ground un- 
plowed, and kept for cattle; more fre- 


uently, and more properly, written /ea. 
A tuft of daifies on a low’ ry la 
They faw. Dryden's Flower and Leaf. 
The plowing of laycs is the fit plowing up of 
grafs ground for corn. Mortimer’: Huftandry. 
It is faid origi- 
nally to fignity jorrow or complaint, and 
then to have been transferred to poems 
written to exprefs forrow. It is cerived 
by the French from ¢/us, Latin, a fune- 
ral fong; but it is found likewife in the 
Teutonick diale: ley, leo®, Saxon ; 
leey, Danifh.] A fong; a poem, It is 
{carcely ufed but in poetry, 
To the maiden’s founding timbreis fung, 
In well attuned potes, a joyous luy. Farry Queen. 
Soon he flumber'd, tearing not be harm’d, 
The whiles wana Icud /zy, the thus him fweetly 
charm'd. Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. 
This is a moft majeftick vifion, and 
Harmonious charming <ays. Shakefp. Tempji. 
Nor then the fo'emn nightingale 
Ceas'd warbling, but all night tua’d her foft Arys. 
Milion. 
If Jove’s will 
Have link’d that amorcus power to thy foft lay, 
Now timely fng. Alil:cn. 
He reach'd the nymph with his barmonious “ay, 
Whom all his charms could not incline to ftay. Wud. 
On Cercs let him call, and Ceres praife 
With uncouth dances, ard with country /ays. Dryd. 
Ev'n gods incline their ravifti'd ears, 
And tune theirown harmonious fpheres 
To his immortal uyt. 


Densis. 


Lax. ed}. [Jaicus, Latin; A.) Not cic- 


rical; regarding or belonging to the 
cople as diftinét from the clergy. 
All this they had by law, and none repin'd, 
The pref*rence was but due to Levi's kind: 


wis 


LA'ZAR-HOUSE. ? 
LAZARE'TTA. 


WAZ 


Rur when omg: y preferment tell by chance, 
The Gouridanis maden their tuhtotance. Dryden, 
Lav perfons, married or unmarried, being catiors 
of the civil law, may oe chancellor, uficials, Ge. 
Ayi pes Par erpon, 
ft might weil larte 


Our /ay unlearned saith. Riu. 


La'yer.n.f. [from /ay.} 
1, A ftratum, or row; a bed; one body 


{pread over another. 
A layer ot rich mould beneath, and about this na- 
tural earth to nourith the hbres. Eve/yw's Kasendar. 
The terrettrial matter is difpofed into ftrata or 
layers, placed ane 1 fon another, in like manner as 
any earthy fediment, fettling down from a fiood in 
great quantity, will naturally be. Woodward, 


2. A ipriy of a plane. 


Many trees may be propagated by ‘ayers: this is 
to be performed by flitting the branches a Dule way, 
and laying them under the mould about half a foot; 
the ground thould be firt made very light, and, after 
they are laid, they Mould have a little water given 
them: if they do not comply wellan the laying of 
thein down, they mult be pegged down with a hook 
or two; and if they have taken fulficicni root by the 
next winter, they mult be cut off from the main 
plants, and planted 1n the nurfery : fome twitt the 
brave, or bare the rinds and st ic be owt of the 
reach of the ground, they taften a tub or batket near 
the branch, which they fiii with good mould, and lay 
the brauch in it. Miller, 

“s.aofplant alfo carnation feedlings, give your 
layers freth earth, and fet them in the fhade fora 
week. Evelyre 

A hen that lays eggs. 

The cldett are always reckened the beft fitters, 

and the your.geit the belt Liyers. Mortimer. 


La‘y wan. f. {lay and maz.) 
1. Gue of the people diitingét from the 


CltrgVe 
Liymen will neither admonifh one another them- 
felves, nor fuller minifters to doit. Gov. of the ‘Ton. 
Since a trut muft be, the thought it belt 
To put it out of /aymen’s pow'r at leaft, 
And for their fulemn vows prepar’d a priet. Dryd, 
Where can be the grievance, that an ecclefiaftical 
landlord should expect a third part value for his land», 
his title as antient, and as legal, as that of a layman, 
who is feldom guilty of giving fuch beneficial bar- 
gains ? Swift. 


2. An image ufed by painters in contriving 


attitudes, 

You are to have a /ayr:an alnih as big as the life 
for every ħigure in patucular, befides the natural 
figure betore you. Dryden. 


toe: > a 
LA'YSTALL. u. fe A heap of dung. 


Scarce could he footing find in that fuul way, 
For many corfes, like a great Jay-/Par// 
Ot murdered men, which thercin ftrewed lay- 


Sperfer. 


LA'ZAR. 7. f.[from Lazarus in the gofpel. ] 


One deformed and nanfeous with Althy 
and peftilential difeates. 
They ever after in moft wretched cafe, 
Like loathfome /azars, by the hedges lay. Sperfer. 
I'll be fworn, and {worn upon't, the never fhrowded 
any but /azars. Shak/peare, 
l am weary with drawing the deformities of lite, 
and duzars of tle people, where every figure cf im- 


perfection more refeinbles me. Dryder:. 
Life he labours to refire 

Daily, nor of his little ttock denies 

Fit alms to /azars merciful and mecx. Philip: 


ne Jo [lazarct, Fr. laz- 
{ zaretto, ltatian; from 
lazar.) A houte for the reception of 
the difeafed ; a hofpital, 

A place 
Before his eves appear'd, fad, noifomne, Jack, 
A azar-hovfe it feem'd, whee weie lad l 
Numbers ut ail diteas’d. Ailen 


La'zarwonre maf, [laferpitizm.| A plans 
La'zity. adv. [froin /azy.] ldly ; lug- 


gifhly; heavily. 


MEYA 
Watch him at play, wher following his own in- 


clinations; and fee whether he be ftirring and active, 
or whether he lazily and liftlefly dreams away his 


time. Lecke. 
The ealftern nations view the rifing fires, 
Whilft night hades us, and lazi y retires. Creech. 


LAZINESS mfe [from /azy.]  Idlenels ; 
fluggithnefs; liftlefinefs; heavinefs in 
a¢tion ; tardinefs. 

That inftance of fraud and /axineft, the unjuft 
fteward, who pleaded that he could neither dig nor 
bec, would guickly have heen brought both to dig and 
to beg too, rather than ftarve. South. 

My fortune you have refcucd, not only from the 
power of others, but from my own modelty and 
laxinefs. Dryder. 

La'zins. adj. [from daxy. | Slugeith; idle. 

The hands and the feet mutinied againtt the belly: 
they knew no reajon, why the one Ihould be /uaivg, 
and pampering itfelf with the fruit of the otner’s 
labour. L'Efirunge. 

The fot cried, Utinam hoc effet ladcrare, while he 
lay zing and lolling upon his couch. South. 

Jigs peas Lats Grete 

The ground of this one is blue, veined and fpot- 
ted with white, and a gliftcring or metallick yeliow : 
it appears to be compofed of, firt, a white fparry, or 
cry{tuiline matter; fecondly, flukes of the golden or 
yellow talc; thirdly, a fhining yellow fubftance ; 
this fumes off in the calcination of the ftone, and 
cafts a fulphureous fmell; fourthly, a bright blue 
fub(tance, of great ufe among the painters, under the 
name of ultramarine; and when rich, is sound, 
upon trial, to yield about one-fixth of copper, with 
a very little filver. Woodward. 

LA'ZY. adj. [This word is derived by a 
correfpondent, with great probability, 
frorn a L'aife, French; but it is however 
Teutonick; /ij/er in Danifh, and Ligh 
in Dutch, have the fame meaning; and 
Spelman gives this account of the word : 
Dividebantur antiqui Saxones, ut teita- 
tur Nithardus, in tres ordines; Edhilin- 
gos, Frilingos & Lazzas ; hoc eft nobiles, 
ingenuos & ferviles: quam & nos dil- 
tinctionem diu retinuimus. Sed Ricar- 
do autem fecundo pars fervorum maxima 
fe in libertatem vindicavit; fic ut hodie 
apud Angles rarior inveniatur fervus, 
gui mancipium dicitur. Reitat nihilomi- 
nus antiquæ appellationi; commemoratio. 
Ignavos enim hodie /ezie dicimus. ] 

1. Idle; fluggifi; unwilling to work. 

Our foldiers, like the night-owl’s /azy flight, 

Or hke a dzzy thrafher with a flail, 
Fall gently down, asif they ftruck their friends. 
Shakfpeare. 

Wicked condemned men willever live like rogues, 

and not fall to work, but be /z2), and [pend victuals. 
Bacon. 

Whole Jaxy waters without motion lay. Refcom. 

The daxy glutton fafe at home will keep, 

Indulge his loth, and batten with his feep. Dryden. 

Like Eaitern kings a (aay ftate they keep, 
And clofe confiu’d in theirown palace ileep. 

Or lzy lakes unconfcious of a flood, 
Whofe dull brown Naiadseverileepin mud. Parnel. 

What amazing ftupidity isit, for men to be negli- 
gent ot falvation themfelves! to fit down uzy and 
unactive. Rogers. 

2. Slow ; tedious. 

The ordinary method for recruiting their armies, 
was now too dull and duxy an expedient to refift this 
torrent. Clarendon. 

Lp. is a contraction of /ard, 

Lea. nf. (ley, Sax. a fallow; leag, Sax. a 
pafture.] Ground inciofed, not open. 

Greatly agaft with this pittious plea; 
Mim retted the good mau on the fea. Spenfer. 

Ceres, moft bounteous lady, thy rich Kas 
Of wheat, rye, barley, fetches, oats and peas, Shuk. 

Her fallow ar 
The darnel, hemiock, and rank fumitory 
Doth roct upone Shak/peare’s Penry v. 


Pope. 


LE A 


Dry up thy harrow'd veins, and plough torn Xar. 
Whereof ungrateful man with ligu’rifh draughts, 
And morfels unctuous, greafes his pure mind. Shak. 

Such court guife, 
As Mercury did firftdevife, e 
With the mincing Dryades, 
On the lawns, and on the /e.zs. Mitton. 

The lowing herds wind lowly o'er the fea. Gray. 

LEAD. 2. f. [led, Saxon. ] 

1. Lead is the heavieft meta! except gold 
and quickfilver. Lead is the fofteit of 
all the metals, and very duttile, though 
lefs fo than gold: itis very little dubje& 
to ruft, and the leaft fonorous of all the 
metals except gold. The fpecifick gra- 
vity of Zad is to that of water as 11,322 
to 1000. Lead, when kept in fufion over 
a common fire, throws up all other bodies, 
except gold, that are mixed, all others 
being lighter, except Mercury, which 
will not bear that degree of heat: it 
afterwards vitrifies with the bafer metals, 
and carries them off, in form of fcoriæ, 
to the fides of the veffel. The weakeft 
acids are the bet folvents for lead: it 
diffolves very readily in aqua fortis dilu- 
ted with water, as alfo in vinegar. ‘The 
finoke of lead works is a prodigious an- 


noyance, and fubjects both the workmen, | 


and the cattle that graze about them, to 
a mortal difezfe. Hill, 

Thou art a foul in blifs, but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire; that mine own tears 
Do feald like molten dead. Shukfpeare. 

Of dead, fome I can thew you fo like fteel, and 
fo unlike common /ezd ore, that the workmen call 
it ftcel ore. Boyle, 

Lead is employed for the retining of gold and 
filver by the cupel ; hereof is made common cerufs 
with vinegar; of ceruls, red /ead; of plumbum 
utum, the bet yellow ochre; of /es/, and half as 
much tin, folder for dead. Grew. 

2. [In the plural.| Flat roof to walk on; 
becaufe houfes are covered with ‘ad. 
Stalls, bulks, windows, 
Are (mother’d up, /ezds fill’d, and ridges hors’d 
With variable complexions; all agreeing 
In earnettnefs to fee him. Shak/peare. 
I would have the tower two ttories, and goodly 
leads upon the top, railed with ftatues interpofed., 
Bacon. 
To LEAD. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘Yo fit 
with lead in any manner. 

He fafhioneth the clay with his arm, he applieth 
himfelf to /ead/ it over; and he is diligent to make 
clean the furnace. Ecclefiafticus. 

There is a traverfe placed in a loft, at the right 
hand of the chair, with a privy door, and a carved 
window of eglais /eaded with gold and blue, where 
the mother fitteth, Bacon. 

Jo Leap. v. a. preter. T led; part. led. 
[Izoan, Saxon; leiden, Dutch. J 
1. To guide by the hand. 

There isa clitf, whofe high and bending head 

Looks fearfully on the confined deep: 

Bring me but to the very brim of it, 

And l'il repair the mifery thou doit bear, 

With fomething rich about me: from that place 

I] Mall no leading need. Shatfpearc’s King Lear. 

Doth not each on the fabbath loofe his ox or his 
afs irom the ftall, and /eud him away to watering ? 

Like. 

They thruft him out of the city, and /ed him 

unto the brow of the hill. Like. 


2. To conduct to any place. 
Save to every man his wife and children, that 
they may /eaadthem away, and depart, 1 Swed, 
Then brought he me out of the way, and Xd me 
about the way without unto the utter gate. Ezekiel. 
He maketh me to lie down in green paitures; he 
leadeth me belide the {tilt waters. Pfalas, 


3. To conduct as head or commander. 


LEA 

Would you /ead forth your army againft the 
enemy, and feek him where he isto fight ? Sgenfere 

He turns head againtt the lion’s armed jaws ; 
And being no more in debt to years than thou, 
Leads antient lords, and rev'rend bithops, on 
To bloody battles. Shak/peare’s Henry ive 

i If thou wilt have 
The /eading of thy own revenges, take 
One halt of my commiffion, and fet down 
As bett thou art experienc’d. Shuk/peare. 
He /ed me on to mightieft deeds, 
Above the nerve of mortal arm, 
Againtt the uncircusncis’d, our enemies : 
But now hath caft me oft. Milton's Agonifies. 

Chrift took not upon him flefh and blood, that 
he might conquer and rule nations, /ead armies, or 
poffefs places. South. 

le might mufter his family up, and /ead them 
out againft the Indians, to feek reparation upon 
any injury. Locke. 

4. ‘la introduce by going firft. 

Which may go outbetore them, and which may 
go in before them, and which may /ead them out, 
and which may bring them in. Numbers. 

His guide, as faithful from that day, 

As Heiperus that Xaas the fun his way. Fairfax. 
5. To guide; to fow the method of 
attaining. 

Human teftimony is rot fo proper to /ead us into 
the knowledge of the effence of things, as to ac- 
quaint us with the exiftence of things. Watts. 

6. To dřaw; to entice; to allure. 

Appoint him a meeting, give him a fhew of 

comfort, and /ead him on with a fine baited delay. 
Shak/peare. 

The lord Cottington, being a mafter of temper, 
knew how to /etad him into a miftake, and then 
drive him into choler, and then expofe him. C/arez. 

=. To induce; to prevail on by pleafing 


motives. 
What I did, I did in honour, 
Led by th’ impartial conduét of my foul.  Sbak/pe 
He was driven by the necefities of the times, 
more than /ed by his own difpofition, to any rigour 
of actions. King Charles, 
What I fay will have little influence on thofe 
whofe ends Lad them to wilh the continuance of the 
war. ; Swift. 
8. To pafs; tofpend in any certain manner. 
The fweet woman Zeads an ill life with him. Shuke 
So fhalt thou fead 
Safet thy life, and bett prepar’d endure 
Thy morta! paflage when it comes. 
Him, tair Lavinia, thy furviving wife 
Shall breed in groves, to /eadafolitary life. Dryden. 
Luther’s lite was č.7 up to the doctrines he 
preached, and his death was the death of the righ- 
teous. Francis Atterbury. 
Celibacy, as thea praftifed in the church of 
Rome, was commonly forced, taken up under a bold 
vow, and /ed in all uncleannefs, Francis terbury. 
This diftemper is moft incident to fuch as keg a 
fedentary life. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Jo LEAD. T. 7. 
1, To go firit, and fhow the way. 
I will dead on foftly, according as the cattle that 
goeth before me, and the children, be able toendure. 
Gene fis. i 


Miltor. 


2. To conduct as a commander. 

Cyrus was beaten and flain under the dsading of 

a woman, whoie wit and con luc&t made « great figure. 
Temple. 
. To how the way, by going firft. 

He left his mother a countefs by patent, which 
was a new leading example, grown belore fomewhat 
rare. : Wotton. 

The way of maturing of tobacco muft be from the 
heat of the earth or fun; we fee fome kading of this 
in mufk-melons fawn upon a hot-bed dunged below. 
Bacon. 

The veffels heavy-lades put to fea 
With profp’rous gales, a woman /ese’s the way. Dryd. 


Leap. 7 f. [from the verb.} Guidance; 
firit place : alow defpicable word. 
Yorkthire takes the egw ut the other counties. 
Eerrings 
Le/aDen, adj, (leaden, Saxon. } 


LEA 
1. Made of lead. 


This tiger-footed rage, when it (hall find 
The harm of unfkann'd fwiftnefs, will, tuo late, 
Tye leaden poundsta ‘s heels. Sbak/p. Coristauus. 
O murth’rous flumber ! 
Lay'ft thou the /eadem mace upon my boy, 
That plays thce mufick? = Sbak/p. Julius Cefar. 
A kwaden buliet thot from onc ot thele guns azaintt 
2 tone wall, the fpace of twenty-tour paces from it, 
will be beaten into a thin plate. Filkins. 
2. Heavy; unwilling; motionlefs. 
If thou dott find him tractable to us, 
Encourage him, and tcll him all our rcafons: 
If he be leader, icy, cold, unwilling, 
Bec thou 10 too, Saakfpeare's Richard 115. 
3- Heavy; dull. 
I'll ttrive with troubled thoughts to take a nap; 
Lett fazden flumber poize me down to-morrow, 
When I thould mount with wings of victory. Sbak/. 
Le’aper. v. f. [from Lad. | 
I. One that leads, or condutts. 


2. Captain; commander. 
In my tent 
I'll draw the form snd model of our battle, 
Limit cach xder to his feveral charge, 
And part in jult proportion our fmall {trength. 
Shak/pearc. 
I haœ given hirn fora /eader and commander to 
the people. [aiah. 
Thofe efcaped by Aight, not without a (harp jelt 
azaialt their /eaders, atfirminz, that, as they had 
followed them iutothe field, fo it was good reafon 
they thould jollow them out. Hayward. 
Wheu our Lycians fee 
Our brave example:, they admiring fay, 
Behold our gallant /eaders. 
The brave /ewder of ihe Lycian crew. 
3. One who goes firft. 
Nay, keep your way, little gallant; you were 
wont to be a follower, now you are a leader. Sh2k/. 
4. One at the head of any party or faction: 
as, the deteftable Wharton was the leader 


“of the whigs. . 

The underitandings of a fenate are enflaved by 
three or four leaders, fet to get or to keep employ- 
ments. Swift. 

Le'aDING. participial adje Principal ; 
chief; capital. 

In organized bodies, which are propagated by 
feed, the hape is the /eading quality, and moft 
charaCteriftical part, that determines the fpecies. 

Locke, 

Miftakes arife from the influence of private per- 
fons, upon great numbers tkiled /e2zding men and 
parties. Sufi. 

LEADING-STRINGS. v. /. [feadand firing. | 
Strings by which children, when they 
learn to walk, are held froin falling, 

Sound may ferve fuch, ere they to fente are grown, 
Like /ezding-firings, till they can walk alone. 

Drywen, 

Was he ever able to walk without /cading-/erings, 
or fwim without bladders, without being difcovercd 
by his hobbling and his finking ? Swift. 


Le'apMan. 2. f. [lead and man.] One who 


begins or Jeads a dance. 
Such a light and mettled dance 
Saw you never, 
And by admen for the nonce, 
That turn round like grindle tones. Ben Fonfen. 


LE'ADWORT. x. f. [plumbago.| A plant. 

LEAF. x f. leaves, plural. (lear, Saxon; 
leaf, Dutch. | 

1. The green deciduous parts of plants and 


flowers. 
This is the ftate of man; to-day he puts forth 
The tender /eaves of hopes, to-morrow blofioms. 
Shakfpeure. 
A man fhall feldom fail of having cherries borne 
by his graft the fame year in which his incifion ıs 
made, if his graft have bloffom buds; whereas if it 
were only deaf buds, it will not bear fruit till the 
fecond feafon. Boyle. 
Thofe things which are removed toa diftant view, 
ought to make but one mafs; as the /eaves on the 
trees, and the billowsin the lea. Dryden's Dufre/ncy. | 


Denham. 


Dryden. 


PVA 


2. A part of a book, containing two pages. 
Happy ye aves, when as thofe lily hands 


Shall handle you. Spenfer. 
Perufe my deaves through ev'ry. part, 

And think thou feett my owner’s heart 

Scrawl’d o’er with trifles. Swift. 


3. One fide of a double door. 
The two /eaves of the one door were folding. 1 Aivgs. 
4. Any thing foliated, or thinly beaten. 
Eleven ounces two pence fterling ought to be of fo 
pure filver, as is called /ewf filver, and then the melter 


mult add of other weight feventeen pence halfpenny 
tarthing. Camden. 


Leaf gold, that iesin the airas light as down, is 
as truly gold as that in an ingot. Digby on Bodies. 
To Lear. v. x. [from the noun. ] To bring 


leaves; to bear leaves. 


Molt trees fall off the leaves at autumn; and if 


not kept back by cold, would /ezf about the foli ice. 
Brown. 


LE'AFLESS, adj. [from af.) Naked of 


leaves. 

Bare honefty, without fome other adornment, 
being looked on as a /eaflefs tree, nobody will take 
himfelf toitsthelter. Gavernment of the Tongue. 

Where doves in flocks the /eafle/s trees o’erlhade, 
And lonely w-adcocks haunt the wat’ry glade. Pope. 


Le'ary. adj. {from laf.) Full of leaves. 
The frauds of men were ever fo, 

Since fummer was firit Leafy. Shakfpeare. 
What chance, good lady, hath bereft you thus ? 
— Dim darknefs, and this /ezfylabyrinth. Milton. 
O'er barren mountains, o'er the flow’ry plain, 

The /ea/y foreft, and the liquid main, 

Extends thy uncontroul’d and boundlels reign. Dryd. 
Her /eafy arms with fuch extent were fpread, 

‘That hotts of birds, that wing the liquid air, 

Perch‘din the boughs. Dryden's Flower and Leaf. 
So when fome fwelt'ring travellers retire 

Tolafy thades, near the cool funlefs verge 

Of Paraba, Brafilianttream ; her tail 

A grilly hydra fuddenly thoots forth. Philips. 


LEAGUE. wm f. [/igue, Fr. ligo, Lar.j A 


confederacy; a combination either of 


intereft or friendfhip. 
You peers, continue this united /ezgue : 
Í every day expect anembuflage 
From my Redeemer, to:edeem me hence. 
And now in peace my foul (hall part to heav’n, 
Since I have made my friends at peace on earth. Shak. 
We come to be informed by yourfelves, 
What the conditions of that /ezgue mutt be. Shak/. 
Thou thalt bein ague with the tonces ot the held ; 
and the beaits of the neld thall be at peace with thee. 
Job. 
Go break thy Lague with Baala, that he may de- 
part from me. 2 Chronicles. 
It is a great error, and a narrownefs of inind, to 
think, that nations have nothing to do one with 
another, except there be either an union in Jove- 
reignty, or aconjunction in pacts or /eugues : there 
are other bands of fociety and implicit confedera- 
tions. Bacon’s Holy War. 
I, a private perfon, whom my country 
Asa league breaker gave upbound, pretum’d 
Single rebellion, and did hottile acts. 
Oh Tyrians, with immortal hate 
Purfue this hated race; and let there be 
"T wixt us and them no /eaguenoramity. Denbam. 


To LEAGUE. v. ze To unite on certain 
terms; to confederate. 
Where fraud and falfhood invade fociety, the band 


prefently breaks, and men are put to a lofs where to 
lcague and to faiten their dependances. South. 
LEAGUE., m/f. [lieve, Fre] 
r. A league; kuca, Lat. trom lech, Welth ; 
a itone that was ufed to be erected ar the 
end of every league. Camden. 
ze A meafure of length, containing three 
miles. 
Ete the fhipscould mectby twice five “rages, 

We were encount'red by a mighty rock. Stak/feare. 
Ev’n Laly, though many a league remote, 

In diftant echoes anlwer’d. Addifon. 

Le'acuen, adj, [from bague.) Contede- 
rated, 


Milton. 


fe E-A 


And now thus dcaga'd by aneternal bond, 

What thall retard the Britons bold defigns? Phiips. 
Le'acuer. ze fe [{beleggeren, Dutch.} 
Siege; inveitment of a town. 

We will bind and hoodwink him fo, that he fhall 
fuppofe no other but that he is carried into the deaguer 
of the adveriarics, when we bring him to our own 
tents. Shakfpeare. 

LEAK. af. [leck, leke, Dutch.}] A breach 


or hole which lets in water. 

‘fhere will be always evils, which no art of man 
can cure; breaches and /ewks more than man’s wit 
hath hands to {top. ffooker. 

The water ruthes in, as itdoth ufually in the /e2& 
of a ihip. Wilkinse 

Whether the (prung a dak I cannot find, 

Or whether {le was overfet with wind, 
Or that fome rock below her bottom rent, 
Butdown at once with all her crew the went. Dryden. 


To LEAK. U. Me 
1. To let water in or out. 
They will allow us ne’er a jordan, and then we 
leuk in your chimney. Sbakfpeurs 
His teet (hould be wathed every day in cold water ; 
and have his thoes fo thin, that they might és, and 
letin water. Locke. 
2. To drop through a breach, or difcon- 
tinuity. 
The water, which will perhaps by degrees Xat into 
feveral parts, may be emptied out again. IS i/kins. 
Golden ttars hung o’er their heads, 
And feemed lo crowded, that they burit upon ’em, 
And dart atonce their baletul induence 
In ‘cuking fire. Dryden and Lee. 


Le'akace. z. f. [from /ak.] Allowance 
made for accidental lofs in liquid meaa 
fures. 

Le'aKy. adj. [from kak.] 

1. Battered or pierced, fo 2s to let water 


in or out, 
Thou’ rt fo lezky, 
That we muft leave theeto thy finking ; for 
Thy deareft quit thee. Shakf. Ant. and Cleop. 

If you have not enjoy’d what youth could give, 
But lite funk through you like a /eacy fieve, 

Accufe yourfelf, you liv’d not while you might. Dry. 
2. Loquacious; not clofe. 

Women aie fo /ewky, that Ihave hardly met with 
one that could not hold her breath longer than the 
could keep a fecret. L'ER ange, 

To LEAN. & u. preter, leaned or leant. 
[hlinan, Saxon; /Ænen, Dutch.) 
1. Fo incline againft; to reft againft. 

Lean thine aged back againft mine arm, 

And in that cale [Il cell thee my difeafe. Shak/p. 

Security ts exprefled among the medals of Gordi- 
anus, by a lady Wuning again(ta pillar, a fcepter in 
her hand, betore an altar. Peacbam on Drawing. 

The columns may be allowed fomewhat above 
theirordinary length, becaufe they /ea¥ unto fo good 
fupporters. bh orton. 

Upon his iv’ry fceptre firt he wan’, 

Then hook his head, that Mook the frmament. 
Dryden. 

Opprefs’d with anguith, panting and o’erfpent, 
His tainting limbs again& an oak he ant. Dryg. 

If God be angry, a!l our other dependencies will 
profit us nothing ; every other fupport will fail under 
us when we come to /ecz upon ity and deceive us in 
the day when we want it mott, Rogers. 

Then dezning o'er the rails he mufing ftood. Gay. 

’Mid the central depth of black*ning woods, 
High rais’d in folemn theatre arouad 
Leans the huge elephant. Thonfen, 

2. ‘To propend ; to tend toward. 

They delight rather to Xas to their old cuttoms, 

though they be more unjult, and more inconveniente 
Speafer, 

Truft in the Lord with all thine heart ; and /eaz 
not unto thine own underftanding. Proverbs, 

A delire learing to either fide, biaffes the judg- 
ment ftrangely, Watts. 
. To be ina bending pofture. 

She /eazs me out at her miltrefs’s chamber win- 
dow, bids me a thoufand times goud night. Shaf 

D2 


WEA 
Wearied with fength of ways, and worn with toil, 
She laid her down; and /eaning on her knees, 
Envok'd the caufe of all her miferies. Dryden, 
"The gods came downward to behold the wars, 
Sharp'aing their fights, and leaning trom their (tars. 
Dryden. 
Lran,. adj, Thlxne, Saxon. ] 
1, Not fat; meager; wanting flefh; bare- 
boned. 

You temptthe fury of my three attendants, 

Lean famine, quartering fteel, and climbing fre. 
Shuk/peare. 

Lean raw-bon’d rafcals ! who would e’er fuppole, 
They had fuch courage and audacity! S426/peare. 

Lean-\ook’d prophets whilper fearful change. 

Sbuk/peare, 

T would invent as bitterfearching terms, 

With full as many figns of deadly hate, 
As leas-fac’d envy in her loathlome cave. Sbak/. 

Seven other kine came up out ot the river, ill- 
fovour’d and /ean-flethed. Genefis. 

Ler a phyfician beware how he purge after hard 
frofty weather, and in a fez body, without prepa- 
ration. Baccn. 

And fetch their precepts from the cynic tub, 
Praifing the /ezx, and fallow, abttinence. Ailton. 

Swear that Adraftus, and the /ean-look'd prophet, 
Are joint confpirators. Dryden and Lee. 

Lean people often fuffer for want of fat, as fat 
people may by obftruction of the veflels. Aréurbvcs. 

No laughing graces wanton in my eyes; 

Bar hagger’d grief, /e2%z-looking fallow care, 
Dwell on my brow. Rowe's Fane Shore. 

Not unctuous; thin; hungry. 

There are two chief kinds of terrettrial liquors, 
thofe that are fat and light, and thofe that are /ean 
and more earthy, like common water. Burnet. 

3. Low; poor: in oppofition to great or 
rity» 
That which combin’d us was moft grcat, and let 
not 
A leaner aQion read us. Sbakyp. Ant. and Cleop. 
4. jejune; not comprehenfive; not em- 
bellithed : as, a /eaw differtation. 
Lean. z. f. That part of ficfh which con- 
filts cf the mufcle without the fat. 
With razors keen we cut our paffaze clean 
Through rills of fat, and deluges ot dean. Furgqubar. 


Le'anty. adv. [from lean.) Meagerly ; 
without piumpnefs. 
Te'anness. x. f. [from ean. ] 
y. Extenuatton of body; want of fich ; 
meagernefs. 
bt thy dearnefs loves fuch food, 
There are thofc, that, fur thy fake, 
Do enough. Ben Jonon. 
The fymptoms of too great fluidity are excets of 
univerfal fecretions, as of perfpiration, fweat, 
urine, liquid dejectures, Jeanacfs, and weaknels. 
Arbutbnot. 
2. Want of matter; thinnefs; poverty, 
The poor king Reignier, whofe large ttyle 
Agrees not with the /eanne/s ot his purle. Sbak/p. 
To LEAP. v x. [hleapan, Saxon; oup, 
Scottith. ] 


te To jump ; to move upward or progref- 
fively without change of the feet. 
if I could win a lady at ieap-freg, or by vaulting 
wnto my faddie with my armour on, 1 fhould quickly 
beap into a wife. Sbuk/peare’s Henry v. 
A man &apeth better with weights in his hands 
than without; for that the weight, if it be proe 
portionable, Rrengtheneth the finews by contracting 
them. In deaping with weighis, the arms are firit 
calt backwards and then forwards with fo much the 
greater torce; for the hands go backward before they 
take their rife. Bacon's Nutural Hiflsry. 
In a narrow pit 
ble faw a lion, and /eap'’d down to it. Cowley. 
‘Thrice from the ground the Jeap’d, was ften to 
w.eld 
Mer brandifh’d lance. 
2. To ruth with vehemence. 
God changed the fpirit of the king into mildnefs, 
who io a fear leaped trom his throne, and took her 
sp bus acors, Oli sbe came to herfelf again, Efker. 


2 


Dryden's Æneid. 


ESA 


After he went into the tent, and found her no’, 
he /esped out to the people. Judith. 
He ruin upon ruin heaps, 

And on me, like a furious giant, /eaps. Sandys. 

Strait Leaping trom his horie, he zais’d me up. 
Rew, 

3. To bound; to fpring. 

Rejoice ye in that day, and Zap for joy. 

I am warm’d, my heart 
Leaps at the trumpet’s voice, and busns for glory. 


Addifon. 


Luke. 


4p boli setoutant. 
He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 
Leap'd trom his eyes: fo looks thechafed lion 
Upon the daring huntfman that has gall’d him ; 
Then makes him nothing. = Shak/p. Henry vir. 

Qut of his mouth go burning lamps, and fparks 

of fire /eap out, J». 
Jo LEAP. v. z 
1. To pafs over, or into, by leaping. 

Every man fs not of a con(titution to /eap a gulf 
for the faving of his country, L’ Efirange. 

As one condemn’d to /eap a precipice, 

Who fees betore his eyes the depth below, 
Stops fhort. Dryden's Spunifh Fryar. 

She dares purfue, if they dare lead : 

As their example itill prevails, 
She tempts the ttream, or /raps the pales. 
2. To comprefs, as bealts. 

Too foon they mutt not feel the fting of love : 

Let him not /ezf the cow. Dryden's Georg. 
Despi aurama he merod] 
1. Bound; jump; act of leaping. 
2. Space patled by leaping. 

After they have carried their riders fafe over all 
leaps, and through all dangers, what comes of them 
in the end but to be broken-winded ? L'Effrange. 

Pe Sudden tranfitton. 

Wickednefs comes on by degrees, as well as 
virtue; and fudden deaps from one extreme to 
another are unnatural. L' Eftrange, 

The commons wrelted even the power of chuing 
a king intirely out of the hands of the nobles ; 
which was lo great a /ezp, and cauled fuch aconvul- 
fion in the itate, that the conftitution could not 
bear. Í Swift. 

4. An affault of an animal of prey. 
The cat made a /eup atthe moufe. L' Eyjtrange. 
5. Embrace of animals. 

How the cheats her bellowing lover’s eye; 

The rufaing eap, the doubtlul progeny. Dryden. 
6. Hazard, or effect of leaping. 

Methinks, it were an eafy leap 

To pluck bright honour from the pale-fac’d moon. 
Shakfpeure. 

You take a precipice for no /eap of danger, 

And woo your own deltruction. Sbak/p. Hen, viii. 

Behold that dreadful downfal ot a cock, 

W here yon old hither views the waves trom hizh ! 
Tis the convenient /eap 1 mean to trys byaen, 

LEAP-FROG. x. f. [kap and frog.] A play 
of children, in which they imitate the 
jump of frogs, 

lf l could win a lady at deap-freg, I Mould 
quickly leap into a wife. Shakfpeare's Henry y. 

LEAP-YEAR. x. f. 

Leap-year or biflextile is every fourth year, and fo 
called trom its leaping a day more that yearthan in 
a common year: fo that the common year has 365 
days, but the /eap-year 366; and then February 
hath 29 days, which incommon ycars hath but 28. 
To find the leap-year you have this rule: 

Divide by 4; what’s left hall be 
For leap-year o; for patt 1, 2, 3. arris. 

The rcafon of the name of /eap-year is, that a 
day of the week is miffed ; as, if on one year the 
firt of March be on Monday, it will on the next 
year be on Tuefday, but on /eap-ycar it will leap 
to Wednefday. 

That the fun confitteth of 365 days and almoft 
fix hours, wantingeleven minuies; which fre hours 
omitted will, in procefs of time, largely deprave the 
compute ; and this isthe occafion of the bisextile 
or leap-year. brown. 

To LEARN, ~v. a. [leonnian, Saxon. ] 
1. To gain the knowledge or kill of. 
Learg a parable of the hg-tree. Matthew. 


Prior. 


LE A 
He, in a fhorter time than was thought poffibie, 
learned both to fpeak and write the Arabiaa tongue. 
Krviles. 
Larn, wretches! ar» the motions of the mind, 
And the great moral end of human kind. Drydev. 
You may rely upon my tender care, 
To keep him far from perils of ambition : 
All he can /e2zrn of me, will be to weep! 4, Pdslips. 
2. To teach. [Ic is obfervable, that in 
many of the European languages the 
fame word fignifies to learn and to 
teach; to gain or impart knowledge. } 
‘This fenfe is now obtolete. 
He would learn 
The lion ftoop to him in lowly wife, 
A leffon hard. Spenfer's Fairy Queen. 
You taught me language, and my proht on’t 
Is, I know how to curfe: the red plague rid you, 
For learning me your language. Shak/p. Tempel. 
A thoufand more mifchances than this one, 
Have dearn'd me how to brook this patiently. Sak. 
Hait thou not learn’d me how 
To make perfumes ? Shakfpeare’s Cymbeline, 
To LEARN. v. To take pattern: 
with of. 
Take my voke upon you, and arn of me; for 
I am meck and lowly. Matrbeew. 
In imitation of founds, that Man {ould be the 
teacher is no part of the matter; for birds will urn 
one of another. Bacon's Natural bliftory. 
Ls'axneb. adj. [from learn. | 
1. Verfed in feience and literature. 
It is indifferent to the matter in hand, which 
wav the /ezrned thall determine of it. Lacke. 
Some dy old words to fame have made pretence = 
Such labour’d nothings, in fo ttrange a ftyle, 
Amaze th’ unlearn’d, and make the /earzed {mile. 
Pope. 


ue 


The /zarned met with free approach, 

Although they came not ina coach. Swift. 

The belt account is given of them by their own 
authors: but I truft more to the table o! the Jearmed 
bithop of Bath. Arbuibnot on Coins, 

2. Skilled ; fkilful, knowing: with iv. 
Though train’d in arms, and éeara’d in martial | 
arts, 
Thou chufett not to conquer men but hearts, Gran. 
3. Skilled in icholattick, as diftinct from 
other knowledge. 

Till a man can judge whether they be truths or 
no, his underitanding is but Jittle improved : and 
thus men of much reading are greatly learned, but 
may be little knowing. Locke. 

Le/arnepiy, adv. [from karned.) With 
knowledge; with fkill. 
The apoftle feemed in his eyes but dearned/y mad. 
Hooker, 
Much 

He fpoke, and dearnedy, for life; bus all 

Was either pitied in him, or torgotten, SLak/p. 
Ev'ry coxcomb fwears as /earned/y as they. Siviff. 

Lefarninc. x fJ. [from dara. | 
1. Literature ; fkill in languages or fciences ; 
generally {cholaitick knowledge. 

Learning hath its infancy, when it is almoft 
childith; then its youth, when luxuriant and juve-- 
nile ; then its ftrength of years, when folid; and, 
laly, its old age, when dry andexhauft. Bacon. 

To tongue or pudding thou hait no pretence, 
Learning thy talentis, but mine is lenfe. — Pasor. 

As Moles was lcamed in all the wifdom of the 
Egyptians, fo it is manifeft fram this chapter, that 
St. Paul was a great matter in all the earning of 
the Greeks. beniley. 

2. skill in any thing good orhad. , 

An artof contradiction by way cf fcorn, a learn- 
ing wherewith we were long fithence forewarned, 
that the muferable times whereunto we are fallen 
(hould abound. Huokex, 

LE'ARN EB. 2. f. [from &arn.] One who 
is yet in his rudiments; one who is ac- 
quiring fome new art or know!ledge. 

The late /earners cannot fo well take the ply, 
except it be in fome minds that have not fuffered 
themtelves to fix, Haccns 

Nor can a karner work fo cheap as a fkilful 
practifed ariit can. Gruunts Bills of Mortality. 


LUE A 
LEASE. z. f. [/aifer, French, Spelman.) 


r. A contra by which, in confideration 
of fome payment, a temporary podeflion 
is granted of houfes or lands. 

Why, coulin, wer’t thou regent of the world, 

It were a fhame to let this land by /eafe. Scak/p, 
Lords of the world have but for life their few/e, 
And that too, if the le'Tor pleafe, muft ceale. Dev, 

l have heard a man talk with contempt of 
bsfhops’ /eafes, as on a worle foot than the reit of 


his eftate. Swift, 
2. Any tenure. 
Our high-plac’d Macbeth 
Shall live the /ez/e ot nature. Shak/peare. 
Thou to give the world increafe, 
Short’ned hah thy awn lite’s /eafe. Milton, 


To Lease. vva. [from the noun.] ‘Vo let 


by leafe. 

Where the vicar /eafes his glebe, the tenant muft 
pay the great tithes tothe rector or impropriator, and 
the fmall tithes to the vicar, Aylipe's Parergon. 

To Leasu. v. ne [defex, Dutch.) ‘Lo 
glean; to gather what the harveit men 


leave. 
She in harveft us’d to leaf? ; 
But harveit done, to chare-work did afpire, 
Meat, drink, and two-pe:ce, was her daily hire. 
Dryden. 
Le'aser. x. / [from sea/e.] Gleaner; 


gatherer after the reaper. 

There was no office which a man from England 
might not have; and I looked upon all who were 
born here as only in the condition of /eafers and 
gleaners. Swift. 

LEASH. 2. A- [laje, French; fete, Dutch; 
luccio, Italian. } 

1. A leather-thong, by which a falconer 
holds his hawk, or a courfer leads his 


greyhound. Hanmer. 
Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 
Even like a fawning greyhound in the /ea/h, 
Vo let him flip at will, Sbakfpeare, 
What I was, I am; 
More ttraining on, for plucking back ; not following 
My leafb unwillingly. Shak/peare's Winter's Tale, 
2. A tierce; three. 

l am fworn brother to a /ea/b of drawers, and can 
call them all by their Chriftian names. Shak/peare. 

Some thought when he did gabble 
Th’ ad heard. three labourers of Babel, 

Or Cerberus himtelf pronounce 
A /ca/b of languages at once. Hudibras. 

Thou art a living comedy; they are a /c2/b of 

dull devils. Dennis? Letters, 
3. A band wherewith to tie any thing in 
general. 

The ravithed foul being thewn fuch game, would 
break thofe /ea/bes that tie her to the body. Bo;'/e. 

Jo Leas. w. a. [trom the noun.]} ‘To 
bind; to hold in a itring. 

Then Mould the warl:ke Harry, like himfelf, 
Affume the port of Mars ; and, at his heels, 
Leafbtin like hounds, fhould famine, fword and fire, 
Crouch for employment, Sbakfpeare’i Fleury v. 

Le'asinc, z. f. (leare, Saxon.] Lies; 
falfehood. 


O ye fons of men, how long will ye have fuch 

pleafure in vanity, and feek after leafing? Pjalims. 
He ’mongit ladies would their fortunes read 

Out of their hands, and merry /eafuys tell. Habd. 
He hates foul /eafzgs and vile flattery, 

Two filthy blots in nobiegentery. Hubberd’s Tale. 
That falfe pilgrim which that /eafine told, 

Was icdeed old Archimago. Fairy Queen, 

I have ever verified my frieads 

With all the fize that verity 

Would without lapfing fuffer: nay, fometimes, 

Like to a bowl upon a fubtle ground 

I've tumbled paft the throw; and in his praife 

Have almoft ftampt the /eafng. Shat/p. Coriolanus. 
As folks, quoth Richard, prone to /eafings 

Say things at firk, becaufe they’re pleafing ; 

Then prove what they have once afferted, 

Nor care to have their lie deferted : 

‘Till their own dreams at length deceive them, 

And oftrepeating they believe them, Prior. 


LEA 


Trading free fhall thrive again, 
Not /eafings lewd affright the {wain. Gay. 
Lrast. adj. the fuperlitive of rre, [laxy-e, 
Saxon. ‘lhis word Falls would pertuade 
us to write 4/7, that it may be analogous 
to /e/s; but turely the profit is not worth 
the change.} Little beyond others; 
{malleft. 
i am not worthy of che /ea/ of all the mercies 
the wed to thy fervant. Genefis. 
A man can no more have a pofitive idea of the 
greatelt than he has of the /e.2/? !pace. Locke. 


Lesast. adv. In the lowelt degree; ina 


degree below others; lefs than any other 
way. 
He refolv’d to wave his fuit, 


Or for a while play Kafi in fight. Hudibras. 
Ev'n that avert ; l chute it not; 
But tafte it as the /eu/? unhappy lor. Dryden. 


No man more uly knows to place a right value 
on your fliendfiip, than he who éea/ deferves it on 
ali other accounts than his due fenfe of it. Pope. 

To fay no more; not to 
At LEAST. foe ey 
demand or afirm more 
dt the Least. . - 
E ET thanisbarelyfufficient; 
> at the loweft degree. 

He who tempts, though in vain, «at /eayt afpertes 
The tempted with dithonour. Milion. 

He from my fide fabdu&ting, took perhaps 
More than enough; uz /eafi on her beltowed 

Too much of ornament, in outward show 
Elaborate, of inwaid lefs exact. Milion. 

Upon the matt they taw a young man, at leafs at 
he were a man, who lat ason horleback. Sidney. 

Every effet doth after a fort contain, al leafhuse 
refemble, the caute from which it pruceedeth. 

Hooker. 

Honour and fame at /eaf? the thund’rer ow'd, 
And ill he pays the promife of a God. Pope. 

The remedies, if any, are to De propofed irom a 
conltant courfe of the milken diet, continued at 
leaf a year. Temple. 

A hend may deceive a creature of more excel- 
lency than hiumlelf, at deaf? by the tacit permiffioa 
of the oninifcient Being. Dryden. 

2. It has a fenfe implying doubt; to fay 
no more; to fay the leaft; not to fay 
all thae might be faid. 

Whether fuch virtue fpent now fail'd 
New angels to create, it they at leafè 
Are his created. Milton. 

Let ufetul obfervations be at leaf? fome part ot 
the fubjeCt of your converlation. Watts. 

Le'asy. adj. [This word feems formed 
from the fame root with %i/ir, French, 
or loje.) Flimfy ; of weak texture. Not 
in ufe. 

He never leaveth, while the fenfe itlelf be left 
loofe and leafy. Afcham’s Schaolmafter. 

Le'aTHER. m fe [leSen, Saxon; leaâr, 
Erfe. | 

1. Dreffed hides of animals. 

tle was a hairy man, and girt with a girdle of 
leather about his loins. 2 Kings. 

And if two boots keep out the weather, 

What need you have two hides of /eather # Prior. 

2. Skin: ironically. 

Returning found in limb and wind, 

Except fome feather loft behind. Swift, 

3. It is often ufed in cempofition for 
leathern. 

The thepherd’s homely curds, 
His cold thin drink out of his /earher bottle ; 
ls far beyond a prince’s delicacies. Shak/peare. 

LE'ATHERCOAT. z. f [ leather and coat. | 
An apple with a tough rind. 

There is a dith of /eatbercoats for you. Shakf. 

Le'aATHERDRESSER. z. fe [/eather and 
dieffer.| He who prepares leather; he 
who manufactures hides for ufe. 

He removed to Cumæ; aad by the way was en-e 


tertained at she houle of ope Tychius, a /earber- 
dreffer. ; Pope. 


DIENA 
LEATHER-MOUTHED. adj. [leather and 


mouth | 
By a /eather-moutbed fih, 1 mean fuch as have 
their tecth in their throat; as, the chub or cheven, 
Walton's Angler, 


Le’aTHERN. adj. [from /ather. | Made of 


leather. 
l faw her hand; the has adearher hand, 

A tree-ftone colour’a hand: I verily did think 
Tiat her old gloves were on. Sbakfpesre. 
She wretched animal heav’d forth fuch groans, 

Fhat their dilcharge did ftretch his learhern coat 

Almoft to buriting Shak/peare’s As you iike it. 
In fliken or in deathern pusfe retain 

A fpleadid hilling. Philips. 


Le'ATHERSELLER. e fae [leather and 
Jeller.) He who deals in leather, and 
vends If. 

LE'ATHERY. ad). [trom leather.| Refem- 


bling leather. 
Wormius calls this crult a /eathery fkin. Grew. 
Leave. n. /, ([lepe, Saxon; from lyfao, 
to grant. | 
1. Grantof liberty ; permiffion; allowance. 
By your /eave, Ireneus, notwithftanding all thia 
your carctul torefight, methinks 1 fee an evil lurk 
unefpied. Sperfer. 
When him hisdeareft Una did behold, 
Dildaining hfe, detinng leave to dye. Spenfer. 
] make bold to prefs upon you. 
—You're welcome; give us /eave, drawer. Shakf. 
“Fhe days 
OF Sylla’s fway, when the tree fword took /eave 
‘Loact all that it would. Ben Fonjon's Cauline. 
‘Lhrice happy fnake! thatin her fleeve 
May boldly creep; we dare not give 
Our thoughts fo uncontin’d a /eave. Wiatier. 
No tiend has ave to bear away the dead. Dryd. 
Odended that we fought without his Leave, 
le takes this time his fecret hate to thew. Dryden. 
One thing more | crave /eave to offers about fyl- 
logifm, betore I leave it. Locke. 
1 muft have /eave to be grateful to any who ferves 
me, lct him be never fo obnoxious to any party : 
nor did the tory parity put me to the hardthip of 
afking this Lave. Pope. 
2. Farewel; adieu. In this fenfe /eave 18 
permifjton to depart. 
Take /eave and part, tor you muft part forthwith. 
Sbakjp. 
Evils that take leave, 
On their departure, molt of all thew evil.  Shbat/. 
There is turther compliment ot deave taking be- 
tween France and him. Shuzx/peare’s Kirg Leur. 
Here my tather comes; 
A double blethng is a double grace; 
Occafion tiniles upon a lecond Leave.: Shak/peare. 
But, my dear nothings, take your leave, 
No longer mult you me deceive. Sucking. 
Many tkars may be vilible in our hemifphere, 
thit arc not fo at prefent; and many fhall take deave 
of our horizon, and appear unto touthern habita- 
tions. Drown. 
To Leave. v. a. pret. I lefet; I have left. 
[Of the derivation of this word the 
etymologilts give no fatistactory  ac- 
count. | 
1. To quit; to forfake, 
A man Mall eave his father and his mother, and 
cleave to his wife. Gerefise 
If they love lees, and /eave the lufty wine, 
Envy them not their palates with the fwine. B. Jon. 
2. To defert; toabandon. 
He that is of an unthankiul mind, will wave 
him in danger that delivered him.  Leslgiafbicus.. 


3. To depart from, without astion: as, I 
left things as I found them, 
When they were departed trom him, they lefi 
him in great difeates. 2 Corenictes. 
. To have remaining at death. 
There be of them that have Avia o3ms helrind 
them. Keclesapbicuse 
5. Not to deprive of. 
They tik have /c/t me the providence of God, 


LAA 


and all the promifes of the gofpel, and my charity 
to them too. Taylor. 
6. To suffer to remain. 

If it be done without order, the mind compre- 
hendeth lefs that which 1s fet down; and befides, it 
leaveth a fufgicion, as if more might be faid than 
is exprefied. Bacoi. 

Thefe things muft be /cf uncertain to farther 
difcoveries in future ages. Abbut. 

Who thofe are, to whom this right by defcent 
belongs, he /eaves out of the reach of any one to 
difcover from his writings. Locke. 

7. Not to carry away, 

They encamped againit them, and deftroyed the 
jncreafe of the earth, and /ef7 no -iuttenance for 
Ifraei. Judges. 

He fhall eat the fruit of thy cattle; which alio 
Mall not /eave thee either corn, wine, or oil. Deut. 

Vaftius gave frit commandment, that they 
fliould derve behind them urneceflary baggage. 

Knowles’ Hiftory. 
8. To reject ; not to choofe. 
In all the common incidents of life, 
] am fuperiour, Í can take or leave. 
. To fix asa token or remembrance. 
This I keve with my reader, as an occafion for 
him to confides, how much he may be beholden to 
experience. 3 ] Lecke. 
10. Tobequeath; to give as inheritance. 

That peace thou /eav'/? to thy imperial line, 

That peace, Oh happy ihade! be ever thine. 
Dryden. 


Stoele. 


Ieuan Pogixeiupt; to refign. 
‘hou thalt not glean thy vineyard; thou fhalt 
[eave them for the poor and ttranger, Leviticus. 
It a wife man were /ef? to himfelf, and his own 
choice, to with the greate{t good to himfelf he could 
devife; the fum of all his withes would be this, Phat 
there werc jult fuch a being as God is.  Lillotfon. 
2. To permit without interpotition, 
Whether Efau were a vallal, I /eave the reader 
to judge. ; Locke. 
13. To ceafe todo; to defit from. 
Let us return, Icft my father /eave caring for the 
alles, and tare thought for us. 1 Samuel. 
ry. Jo Leave of. To defi from; to 
torbear. 
It, upon any occation, you bid him Kuve ef the 
doing of any thing, you mult be fure to cary the 


point. Lacke. 
In proportion as old age came on, he éeft off fox- 
hunting. Spectator. 


15. Jo Leave of. To forfake. 

He began to leave off fome ot his old acquaint- 
ance, his roaring and bullying about the ttrects : he 
put on a {erious air. Arbuthnot. 

16. To Leave out. Toomit; to neglect. 

l am (o fraught with curious bufinefs, that 
1 leave out ceremony. Shak/peare’s Winter's Tal: 

You may partake: I have told "em who you are. 
—lI thould be loth to be /cf? out, and here too. 

B. ‘fonfon. 

What is fet down by order and divifion doth de- 
monttrate, that nothing is left out or omitted, but 


all is there. Bacon. 
Befriend till utmoft end 

Of all thy dues be done, and none /eft oxt, 

Ere nice morn on the Indian fteep 

From her cabin’d loop-hole peep. Milton. 


We alk, if thofe fubvert 
Reafon's eftablith’d maxims, who affert 
Phat we the world’s exiftence may conceive, 
Though we one atom out of matter Wave ? Blackm. 
I always thought this paflage left axe with a great 
deal of judgment, by Tucca and Varius, as it feems 
to contradict a part in the fixth Ænreid. Addijon. 
To LEAVE. V. 7. 
1. To ceafe; to defift. 
She is my < Tnce, and I /czve tobe, , 
If I be not by her fair influence 
Fotter’d, illumin'd, cherith’d, keptalive. Sak/p. 
And face this buhuefs fo far fair is done, 
Let us not lenve ull our own be won. Shakfp. 
He began at the eldeit, and Zejt at the youngeit. 


Genesis. 

2. JoLeave cf. To deiitt. 
Grittus, hoping that they in the caftle would not 
held out, /cft off to batter or undermine it, where- 
with he perceived he little prevailed, Knolles, 


3. To LEAVE off. 


LAC 


But when you find that vigorous heat abate, 
Leave off, and for another fummons waite Rofcom. 
To ftop. 

Wrongs donot /eave off there where they begin, 

But (ti. beget new mifchiefs in their courle. Daniel. 
To Leave. uv. a. ffrom levy; lever, 

French.] To levy; to raifes a corrupt 
word, made, I believe, by Spenfer, tora 
rhime. 
Anarmy ftrong the /eav’d, 
To war on thofe which him had of his realm 
bereav’d. Spenfer's Fairy Queen, 
Le‘aven. adj. [from leaves, of leaf. ] 
y. Furnithed with foliage, 
2. Made with leaves or tolds, 
1 will loofe the loins of kings, to open before him 
the two /eaved gates. Tfaiah. 
LEAVEN. w./. [lewain, Fr. evare, lat. | 
te Ferment mixed with any body to make 
it light; particularly ufed of four dough 
mixed in a mafs of bread. 
It hall not be baken with /eaver. Leviticus. 
All fermented meats and drinks are eatielt 
digelted ; and thofe unfermented, by barm or leuver, 
are hardly digetted. Fioyer. 
2. Any mixture which makes a general 
change in the mats: it generally means 
fomething that depraves or corrupts that 
with which it is mixed. 
Many of their propofitions favour very ftrongly of 
the old /caven of innovations. King Charles. 
To LE'AVEN. v. x. [from the noun. ] 
1, To ferment by fomething mixed. 
You mutt tarry the fav’ wing. Shakf. 
Whofoever eateth kavened bread, that foul fhall 
becut ctf. Exodus. 
Breads we have of feveral grains, with divers 
kinds of /eavenings, and lealonings; fo that lome 


do extremely move appetites. Bacon. 
2. To taint; to imbue. 
That cruel fomething unpoflett, 
Corrodes, and &avens all the reit. Prior. 


Le‘aver, z. /. [from Lave, | One who de- 
ferts or forlakes. 

Let the world rank me in regifter 
A muatter-deaver, and a fugitive. Shakfpeare. 

Leaves. zf The plural of leaf. 

Parts tit for the nourithment of man in plants 
are, feeds, roots, and truits; for /eaves they give no 
nourilhment at all. Bacon’s Natural Hifory. 

LE'AVINGS. 7. J. [from lave.] Remnant; 
relicks; offal; refufe: it has no fingular. 

My father has this morning call’d together, 

To this poor hall, his little Roman fenate, 
The /eavizgsot Pharfalia. Addifon'’s Cato. 

When who canthink we’ll quit the places 
Or ftop and light at Chloe’s head, 

With ‘craps and deavings to be ted ? Swift. 
Le’avy. adj. [from /eaf.]. Full of leaves; 
covered with leaves: /eafy is morc ufed. 

Strephon, with /eavy twigs ot laurel tree, 

A garland made on temples for to wear, 

For he then chofen was the dignity 
Or village lord that Whitfoutide to bear. Sidney. 

Now, near enough: your /eazy tcreens throw 

down, 


And thow like thofe you are. Shak/peare. 
To Lecn. v. a. [lecher, Fr.] To lick over. 
flanmer 


Haft thou yet /eched the Athenian’s eye 
With the love juice ? Sbak/pcare. 


LE CHBR m [ Derived by Skinner from 
luxure, old French: /uxuria is ufed in 
tne middle ages in the fame fente.] A 


whoremafter, 
J will now take the /ezcber; he’s at my houfe ; 
he cannot *fcape me. Shak/peare. 
You, like aletcher, out of whorifh loins. 

Are pleas’d to breed out your inheritors. SAak/p. 
‘The cber foon transforms his mittrefss; now 
In J6’s place appears a lovely cow. Dryden, 

The tleepy /eacber thuts his little eyes, 
About his churning chaps the frothy buables rife. 
Dryden, 
| 


LED 


She yields her charms 
To that fair /ercwer, the ttrong god of arms, Pope. 
To LE'CHER. V. x. [trom the noun.} To 
whore. 

Die tor adultery ? no. The wren goes to't, and 
the fall gilded fly does Aetcher in my tight. Shakf. 

Gut eats all day, and /e‘chers all the night. 

B. fonfon. 
LE'CHEROUS. adj. [from Zecker.] Lewd ; 
luftful. 

The faophire thould grow foul, and lofe its beauty, 
when worn by one that is lecherous; the emerald 
fhould fly to pieces, if it touch the fkin of any uu- 
chalte perfon. Der bar. 


Le'cHEROUSLY. adv. [from lecherous. ] 
Lewdly ; lufttul y. 
Le'cHEROUSNESS 4. fe [from lecherous, | 
Lewdneis. 
Le/cuery, x. J. [from decher.] Lewdnefs; 
lutt. 
The reft welter with as little fhame in open 
lechery, as fwine do in the common mire. Afclar. 
Againft fuch lewdfters, and their /ecbery, 
Thofe that betray them'do no treachery. Shak/peare. 
LE'CTION. a f. [/ċiio, Lat.) A reading; 
a variety In Copies. 
Every critick has hisown hy pothefis ; if the corn- 
mon text be not favouruble to his opinion, a various 
/cé¥ion thall be made authentick. Waus’ Legicx. 


LECTURE. 2. fè [ied?ure, French. | 
1. A difcourfe pronounced upon any fub- 
ject. 

Mark him, while Dametas reads his ruftick 
leGure unto him, how to feed his beafts before noon, 
and where to fade them in the extreme heat. Sid. 

Wrangling pedan’, 
When in mufick we have {pent an hour, 
Your lecture thall have leifure tor as much. Shak/. 

When letters from Calar were given to Rullicus, 
he refufed to open them till the philofopher had 
done his /eé?ures. Taylor's oly Living. 

Virtue 1s the folid good, which tutors thould net 

» only read iGures and talk of, but the labour aud 
art of education fhould furnith the mind with, and 
fatten there. Locke. 

2. The attor practice of reading; pe- 
rufal. 

In the /e€ture of holy fcripture, their apprehen- 
fions are commonly confined unto the literal fenfe 
of the text. A brosur. 

3. A magifterial reprimand; a pedantick 
difcourfe. 

Numidia will be bleft by Cato’s /eGtures. Addifon. 

To LE'CTURE. wv. a. [from the noun. | 

1. To inftruét formally. 

2. To inltiuct infolently and dogmatically. 

To Le'crure.@.#. ‘To read in publick ; 
to inftru¢t an audience by a formal ex- 
planation or difcourfe: as, Wallis e@ured 
on geometry. 

Le’cTurer. wf. [from /edture. | 

t. An inftrudtor; a teacher by way of 
lecture. 

2. A preacher in a church hired by the 
parith to affiit the rector or vicar. 

If any minifter refufed to admit into his church 
a /eSurer vecommended by them, and there was 
not once orthodox or learned mar recommended, he 


was prefently required to attend upon the com- 
Mitlee. Clarendon. 

LE'CTURESHIP. xe fa [from /@ure.] ‘The 
office of a le€tarer. 

He got a ded?ure/bip in town of fixty pounds a= 
year, where he preached conftantly in perfon. Swift. 

Lep. ihe part. pret. of fad. 

Then fhall they know that i am the Lord your 
God, which caufed them to be éed into captivity 
among the heathen. Ezekiel, 

The leaders of this people caufe them to crr, 
and they that are /ed'of them are deftroyed. Jjuiab. 

As in vegetables and animals, fo in moit other 
bodies, not propagated by feed, it is the colour we 
moft hx on, and are molt fed by. Locke, 


LEE 


Leoce. x. f. [leggen, Dutch, to lie. ] 
1, A row; layer; firatum. 

The loweft /ecke or row thould be merely of ftone, 
clofely laid, without mortar: a general caution for 
all parts in building contiguous to board. arton. 

2. A ridge riling above the reft, or project- 
ing beyond the reft. 

The four parallel iticks rifing above five inches 
higher than the handkerchief, ferved as /edges on 
each fide. Gulli ma. 

3. Any prominence, or rifing part. 
Beneath a Zedge of rocks his fizet he hides, 
The bending brow above a fafe retreat provides. 
Dryden, 
Lepuorse. x. f. [/edand horfe.] A fump. 
ter horfe. 
BeBe. (ae, French. | 
1. Dregs; fediment; refufe: commonly 
lers. 

My cloaths, my fex, exchane’d for thec, 

T'I! mingle with the people’s wretched Æe. Prior, 
2. [Sea term; fuppofed by Stixvzer from 
l'eau, ¥rench.] It is generally that fide 
which is oppofite to the wind, as the 
dee fhore is that the wind blows on, To 
be under the Æe of the fore, is to be 
clofe under the. weather fhore.. A Lee- 
avard {hip is onc that is not faft by a 
wind, to make her way fo good as fhe 
might. To lava thip by the ke, is to 
bing her fo that all her fails may lie 
aguinft the mafts and flirowds !lat, and 
the wind tocorme right on her broadfide, 

fo that fhe will make little or no way. 
Did. 

If we, in the hay of Biay, had had a port under 
our fee, that we might have kept our tranfporting 
fhips with our men of war, we had taken the 
Indian flee. Raleiga. 

The Hollanders were before Dunkirk with the 
wind at north-weit, making a Æe thore in all 
weathers. Rakigh. 

Unprovided of tackling and victuallinz, they are 
forced to fea bya ftorm ; yet better do fo than ven- 
ture fplitting and finking ou a Æe thore. K. Charles. 

Him, haply lumb’ring on the Norway foam, 
The pilot ot bme fmall night-founder’d {kift, 
Deeming fome ifland, ott, as fzamen tell, 

With tixed anchor in his fealy rind, 
Moors by his fide under the éec, while night 
Invefts the fea. Milton. 
Batter’d by his Æe they lay, 
The paffing winds through their torn canvafs play. 
Dryden. 
LEECH. z. f. [laec, Saxon. ] 


1. A phyfician; a profeffor of the att of 


healing: whence we ftill ule cowkech. 
A eech, the which had greatinfight 
In that dileafe of grieved conicience, 
And well could cure the fame; “his name was 
Patience. Speifer’s Fairy Queen. 
Her words prevail’d, and then the learned /ecch 
His cunning hand ‘gan his wounds to lay, 
And all things elle the which his art did teach. 
Fairy Queen. 
Phyfick is their bane. 
The learned /eeches in defpatr depart, 
And thake their heads, defponding of their art. 
Drydex. 
Wife leeches will not vain receipts obtrude : 
Deaf to complaints they wait upon the ill, 
a Till fome fate crifis. Dry&n. 
The hoary wrinkled /eech has watch’d and toil’d, 
Tried every health-rettoring herb and gum, 


And wearied out his painful ikill in vain. Rowe. 
A tkiltul leach, 

They fay, had wrought this bletled deed ; 

This/each Arbuthnot was yclept. Guy's Pafforals. 


2. A kind of {mall water ferpent, which 
faftens on animals, and fucks the blood : 
it is ufed to draw blood where the lancet 
is lefs fafe, whence perhaps the name. 

l drew blood by Æeches behind hiscar. Fifen. 


TRETE 


Sticking like Zeches, till they burt with blood, 
Without remorfe infatiably. Rofcommar. 
To LEE CGH. uv. a. [from the noun] ‘To 
treat with medicaments. 
LE'ECHCRAFT. x». fe [leech and craft. ] 
The art of healing. 
We ftudy fpeech, but others we perfuade : 
We leecher aftlearn, but others cure with it. Davies. 
Leer. adj. (liste, leve, Dutch.] Kind; 
fond. 
Whilome all thefe were low and /ecf, 
And lov’d their flocks to feed; 
They never ttrove to be the chief, 

And fimple was their weed. Spenfer’s Paftorals. 
Leek. 2. f. [leac, Saxon; oock, Dutch ; 
leechk, Erle; porrum, Latin.] A plant. 

Know’it thou Fluellen ?— Yes. 
—Tell him l'll knock his /eeé about his pate, 
Upon St. David's day. Shak/peare. 
Leek to the Welfh, to Dutchmen butter’s dear. 
Guy. 
We vfe acrid plants inwardly and outwardly in 
gangrenes; in the fcurvy, water-creffes, horfe- 
radith, garlick, or /eek pottage. Floyer on Humours. 
LEER. wa /. [bleane, Saxon. | 
t. An oblique view. 
I {py entertainment in her; fhe gives the Zeer 
of invitation,  Shakfp. Merry Wives of Windfer. 
Añde the devil turn’d 
For envy, yet with jealous /eer malign 
Ey’d them afkance. 
2. A laboured caft of countenance. 
Damn with faint praife, concede with civil /cer. 


Ailton 


Pope. 
I place a ftatefman full before my fight ; 
A bloated moniter in all his geer, 
With thamelefs vifage, and perfidious Ler. Swift. 


Ta LEER. v. v. [trom the noun. | 
t. To look obliquely ; to look archly. 
Į will ker upon him as he comes by ; and do but 
mark the countenance that he will give me. S4ak/p, 
I wonder whether you tafte the pleafure of inde- 
pendency, or whether you do not fometimes /eer 
upon the court. Sufit. 
z. T'o look with a forced countenance. 
Bertran has been taught the arts of courts, 
To gild a face with files, and æer a man toruin, 
Dryden. 
Lees. zee [lie French.j Dregs; fedi- 
ment: it has feldom a fingular. 

The memory of king Richard was fo ftrong, 
that it lay like /ees at the bottom of men’s hearts; 
and if the veifel was but ttirred, it would come up. 

Bacon’s Hearyvii. 

If they love Zes, and leave the luty wine, 
Envy them not their palates with the (wine. B. For. 

Thofe /ees that trouble it, ref.ne 
The agitated foul of generous wine. Drydar. 


To LEESE. v. a. [lefen, Dutch.] To lofe : 


an old word. 
Then fell to thy profit both butter and cheefe, 
Who buieth it fooner the more he a!l eefe. Tuffer. 
No caufe, nor client fat, will Chev’ril leejr, 
But as they come on both fides he takes fees ; 
And pleafe:h both: for while he melts his greafe 
For this, that wins for whom he holds his peace. 
B. “fonfon. 
tow in the port our fleet dear time did /eefe, 
Withering like prifoners, which lie but for fees. 


Denne. 
eeran: / 

Leete, or Zeta, isotherwife called a law-day. The 
word feemeth to have grown from the Saxon JeSe, 
which was a court of jurifdidtion above the wapen- 
take or hundred, comprehending three or four of 
thera, otherwife called thirthing, and contained the 
third part of a province or (lire: thefe yurifdictions, 
one and other, be now abolithcd, and twallowed up 
in the county court. Cosuc.’. 

Who has a breaft fo pure, 
Bat fome uncleanly apprehemions 
Keep dett and law-days, and ia feftions fit 
With meditations lawful ? Shak /peare. 

You would prefent her at the ‘er, 

Becaufe the bought fone jugs, and no feal’d quarts, 
Shakfpeare. 


LEG 


LE'EWARD. adj, [lee and peand, Saxon. | 
Toward the wind. See Lee. 

The claffice wert called long thips, the onerariz 
round, becau’e of their figure approaching towards 
circular: this hgure, though proper for the ftowsge 
of goods, was not the fittett for failing, hecaufe of 
the great quantity of /eeward way, except when 
they failed full before the wind. Ar buthnei. 

Let to ftatefman dare, 
A kingdom ts a flip compare; 
Leit he thould call our commonweal 
A veficl With a double keel; 
Which jutt like ours, new rigg’d and min'd, 
And got about z league from land, 
By change of wind to leeward fide, 
‘The pilot knew not how to guide, Swift. 
Lezr. The participle preter. of kave. 

Alas, poor lady! defolate and left; 

I weep myfelfto think upon thv words. Shak/p. 

Had fuch a river as this been Zefi to itfelf, to have 
found its way out from among the A'!ps, whatever 
windings it had made, it mult have tormed feveral 
littie feas. Addifon. 

Were I &fr to myfelf, T would rather aim at 
inftrudting than diverting 3 but if we will be uleful 
to the world, we mutt take ¿t as we find it. Spec. 


Lert. adj, (lufie, Dutch; lævus, Latia.} 
Sinittrous; not right. 

That there is alfoin men a natural prepozency in 
the right, we cannot with conitancy affirm, if we 
make obfervation in children, who, permutted the 
freedom of both hands, do ofttimes confine it unto 
the left, and are not without great difficulty re- 
{trained from it. Brown's Fulgar Evroxrs, 

The right to Pluto’s golden palace guices, 

The écft to that unhappy region tends, 
Which tothe depth ot Tartarus defcends. Dryden. 

‘The gods of greater nations dwell around, 

And, onthe right and //t, the palace bourd ; 
The commons where they can. Dryden. 

A raven from a wither‘d oak, _ 

Left of their lodging was oblig’d t) crozk : 
‘That omen lik’d him not. . Dryden. 
The /efr foot naked when they march to fight, 
But in a bull’s raw hide they theathe the right. Dry. 

‘The man who ftruggles in the hght, 

Fatizues /eff arm/as well as right. Prior, 
LEFT-HANDED.. adj. [left and hand. | 
Uiing the left hand rather chan right. 


The limbs are ufed molt on the right-fide, 
whereby cuftom helpeth ; for we fee, that iome are 
left-handed, which are fuch as have ufed the left 
hand mot. Bacon. 

For the feat of the heart and liver on one fide, 
whereby men become /cft-banded, it happeneth 
too rarely to countenance an eftcct fo common : tor 
the feat of the liveron the lett tide is very monttrous, 

Brown’s Vulgar Erreurs. 

Lrert-Ha’NDEDNESS. 2. /. [trom fft- 

handed.) Habitual ufe of the left hand. 
Although a fquint le/t-baxdtedne/s 

B’ ungracious; yet we cannot want that hand. 

Dorne. 

| Lecz. /- [leg, Danith; leggur, Iflandick. } 

1, The limb by which we walk; particu- 

larly that part between the knee and the 


foot. 
Phey hafte; and what their tardy feer deny’d, 
The wulty aff, their betier deg, fupply’d. Dryden. 
Purging comfits, and ants’ eggs, 
Had almuit brought him off his /egs. Fludibras. 
Such intrigues people cannot meet with, who 
have nothing but /egs to carry them. ALi for 
2. An att of obeifance; a bow with the 
Jeo drawn back. 
> . 
At court, he that cannot make a Leg, put off his 
cap, kifs his hand, and fay nothing, has neither leg, 
hands, lip, nor cap. Shak/peures 
Their horfes never give a blow, 
Bur when they makea/eg, and bow. udibras. 
It the boy thould not put off his hat, nor make 
lees very gracefully, a dancing- matter wil cure that 
detect. pe ; Locke. 
Fle made his /eg, and went away. Siifi. 
3. To fland ou hiscwn Lecs, Fo fupport 


| 


bE G 


Perfons of their forture aad cuality could weil 
have food apor their cwn icgs, and needed not to 
lay in for countenance ard dupport. — Collier. 

4 That by which any thing is fupported 
on the ground : as, the /eg of a table. 


Le'cacy. 2. f. [kegaivm, Latin. ] 
Legacy is a particular thing given by laft will and 
teflament. Comel. 
li there be no fuch thing apparent upon record, 
they do as if one fhould demand a /egacy by force and 
virtue of fome written teftament, wherein there 
being no fuch thing fpecified, he pleadcth that there 
it muft needs be, and bringeth arguments frem the 
love or good-will which alwaysthe teftator bore him; 
imagining, that thefe, or the like proofs, will con- 
vi a teRamert to have that in it, which other 
men can nowhere by reading find. Hookers 
Fetch the will hither, and we thal! determire 
How to cut off fome charge in legacies.  Sbakjt. 
Good counfel is the bet /egacy a father can leave 
a child. L' Lftrange. 
When he thought you gone 
T’ augment the number of the blets’d above, 
He deem’d ‘em legacies of royal love ; 
Nor arm'd his arothei’s portions to invade, 
But to defend the prefent you had nade. Dryden. 
When the heir of this vatt trealure krew, 
Vow large a fegacy was left to you, 
He wifely ty'd it to the crown again. Dryden, 
Leave to thy children tumult, ttrife, and war, 
Portiors of toil, and /egacies of care. Prior. 
LE'GAL. ad;. [legal, Fr. leges, Lat. ] 
1. Done or conceived according to Jaw. 
Whatfoever was before Richard 1. was before time 
of memory; and what is fince, is, in a egal fenfe, 
within the ame of memory. Haie. 
2. lawtul; not contrary to law. 
3. According to the law of the old dif- 


peniation. 


i- 


His merits 
To fave them, not their own, though Jega/, works. 
ATilten. 
LEGA'LITY. n: f- [legalité, Fr.] Lawful- 
nefs. 

Jo Le'catizr. wv @. [legalifer, Fr. from 
legal.) To authorize; to make lawful. 
If any thing can egalize revenge, it fhould he 
injury trom an extremely obliged perilon: but 
revenge ıs lo abfolutely the peculiar ot Heaven, that 
no conficeyation can impower, even the belt men, 
to aflume the execution of it. South, 
Le'caLLY. adv. [from /egal.] Lawfully ; 

according to law. 
A prince may not, much lefs may inferior judges, 
deny tuftice, when it is Ægally and competently de- 
manded. Taylor. 


Le/catary. » Jf. [legataire, Fr. from 
legatum, Lat.] One who has a legacy 
ieir. 

An executor fhall exhibit a true inventory of 
goods, taken in the pretence of ht perfons, as credi- 
tors and /egataries are, unto the ordinary. Ayliffe. 

LEGATE., x. fe [legatus, Lat, legat, Fr. 
legato, [talian. | 

1. A deputy; an ambaffadour. 

The /egates from th' /Etolian prince return : 
Sad news they bring, that after all the colt, 

And care employ'd, their embatly is loft. Dryden, 

2. A kind of f{piritual ambafladour from the 
pope; a commiflioner deputed by the 
pope for ecclefiattical affairs. 

Look where the holy /egate comes apace, 
Togive us warrant from the hand of Heav’n. Shak. 

Upon the deyare’s fummons, he tubmitted him- 
felf to an examination, and appeared before him. 

k Atterbury. 

LEGATE'E, n.f. [from f/egatum, Lat.] One 
who has a legacy left him. 

If he chance to “{cape this difmal bout, 

The former /egatees are blotted out. Dryden's Juv. 

My will is, that if any of the above-named /rga- 
tees fhould die before me, that then the retpective 
legacies fhall revert to myfelf. Swift. 


LE'CATIN E. aaj. [from legate. ] 


IGAG 


r. Made ‘by legate, 


When any one is abfolved from excemmunicaticn, | 


it is provided by a /evarine conftitution, that fome 

one Mall pubiith fuch abfolution. Ay ye. 
2. Belonginy to a legate of the Roman fee. 

All thofe you have done of late, 

Ry your power /-gatine within this kingdom, 

Fall in the compats of a premunire. Shalfpeare. 
LEGA TIGN, w/. [“catio, Lat. | Deputa- 

tion; commiffion; embafly. 

After ad-garicn ad res repetendas, and a refufal, 
and a denunciation er indidtion of a war, the war is 
no more confined to the place of the quarrel, but is 
left at large. Bacon. 

fa attiring, the duke had a fine and unaffected 
politenefs, and upon occafion coitly, as in his ige. 
tions. borton. 

LECTOR. a1 Y-a Onion ata One 
who makes a will, and leaves legacies. 
Suppofe debate 
Betwixt pretenders to a fair eftate, 
Pequeath'd hy fome /egater's latt intent. 
Le’Gexv. 2. f. [legenda, Lat. ] 
1. Achronicle or revifter of the lives cf 


faints. 

Legends being grown in a manner to be nothing 
elfe but heaps of frivolous and fcandalows vanities, 
they have been even with difdain thrown out, the 
very nefs which bred them abhorring them. Hooter. 

There are in Rome two lets of antiquities, the 
chriftian and the heathen; the tormer, though of a 
frefher date, are fo embroiled with table and Jeger, 
thatone reccives but little fatista@ion, Addifon, 

z. Any memorial or relation, 

And io this degen all that glorious deed 

Read, whillt you arm you ; arm you whilft vou read. 
Fairfax. 
. An incredible unsuthentick narrative. 

Who can how the legerds, that record 
More id'e tales, or tables fo abfurd ? Blackmore. 

It isthe way of attaining to Heaven, that makes 
profane {corners fo willingly let go the expectanon 
of it. Ie isnot the arnicles of the creed, but the 
duty to God and therr neighbour, that is fuch an in- 
contiltent incredibie /egvad. Bentley. 

4. Any irfcription ; particularly on medals 
or coins. 

Compare the beauty and comprehenfivenefs of 
vegends on ancient cams. Mddifonca Medais. 

Le'cer. a. f. [from egger, Dutch. To 
lie or remain in aplace.} Any thing 
that lies in a place; as, a /eger ambaffu- 
dor, a reddent, one that continues at the 
court to which he is fent; a /eger-bcok, 
a bock that lics in the counting- houle. 

Lord Aree'o, having affairs to Heav’n, 

Intends you for his fwittambaffador, 

Where you thall be an everlatting iger. Shak/p. 
I’ve giv’n him that, 

Which, if he take, {hall quite unpeople her 

Of /eidgers for her (weet. Shak/peare's Cyinbelince. 

lf /eiger ambafladozs or agents were fent to remain 

near the courts of princes, toobferve their motions, 

{ucl were made choice of as were vigilant. Bacon, 
Who can endear 

Thy praife too much ? thou art Heav'n's /eiger here, 

Working againft the ttates of death and hell. Herd. 

He withdrew not his confidence from any of thofe 
who attended his perfon, who, in truth, lay /eiger 
for the covenant, and kept up the {pints of their 
countrymen by their intelligence. Clarendon. 

I call that a /edger bait, which is fixed, or made 
to reft, in one certain place, when you (hall be abfent; 
and l call that a walking bait which you have ever 
in motion. Walton. 

LEGERDEMA'IN, x. /. [contracted perhaps 
from legereté de main, Fr] Slight of 
hand; juggle; power of deceiving the 
eye hy nimble motion; trick; decep- 
tion; knack. 

He fo light was at /-gerdemain, 

That what he touch'd came not to light again. 
fdubberd. 

Of all the tricks and /egerdemain by which men 
rmpofe upon their own fouls, there is none fo com- 
mon asthe plea of a good intention, South. 


Dryden. 


rs 


| Lreerity. v. J [lgeret, Fr.] 
nefs; nimblenefs ; quicknefs. 


ufe. 
When the mind is quicken’d, 
The organs though defunct ard dead b fore, 
Reeak up theirdrovfy grave, and newly nrove 
With catted flough and frelh feperity. bat] save, 
Le'ccep. adj. [from deg.y Having legs; 
furnithed with legs. 
Lec Bce. v. f. [degibilis, Latin. ] 
1, Such as may be read. i 

You obferye fome clergymen with their heade 
held down within an inch of the culhion, to read 
what is hardly ApiAde. Swift. 

2. Apparent; aifcoverasle. 

People's opinions of thernfelves are deg ibve in their 
countenances, Thus a kind imagination mikes a 
bold man have vigour and enterprize in his air and 
motion; it tamps valuc and figaificancy upen bis 
face. Collier. 

LE'GIBLZ. adv. [from lepible.] In fucha 
munner as may be read. 

Le'cion. n. f. [legin Latin. } 

1. A body of Roman foldiers, confifting of 
albout five thoufand. 

The mott remarkable piece in Antoninus’s pillar 
is, the figure of fupiter Pluvius feuding rain on the 
fainting army of Marcus Aurelius, and thunderbolts 
on his enemies, which is the greateft confirmation 
poffible of the Rory of the Chriftian gion. Addifon. 

2. A military force. 
She to foreign realms 
Sends forth her dreadful dezions. 
3. Any great number. 
Notin the /egiors 
Of horrid hell, can come a devil nore damn ’d. Shat. 

The partition between good mid evil is broken 
downs and where one fin has entered, legions will 
force their way through the fame breach, Rogers 

Le’ctonary. adj. [from degian. | 

1. Relating to a legion. 

2. Containing a legion. 

3. Containing a great indefinite number. 

Too many applying themfelves betwixt jeh and 
earneft, make up the ‘eg/onary body of error. Brown. 

Lecista'rion.my [from kegiflator, Lat. } 
The act of giving laws, 

Pythagoras joined /gifdation to his philofophy, 

| and, like others, pretended ʻo miracles aud revelas- 


tians trom God, to give a more venerable fanction 
Littleton. 


Lizht- 
Not in 


Philips. 


| to the Jaws he picfcribed. 


LecrsLta‘tive. adj. [from ‘giflator.} 
Giving laws; lawgiving. 
Their Agiative frenzy they repent, 
Enacting itthould make no precedent. Denham, 
The poet is a kind of lawgiver, and thofe qualitics 
are proper to the /egiflaiive ityle. Dryden, 
LEGISLA'TOR. z. Wi [ legiflator, Latin > 
legiflateur, French.) A lawg-ver; one 
who makes laws tor any community. 


It fpoke lize a /egi/ztor: the thing {poke was a 
law. i Souib, 
Hernes in animated ina:ble frown, 
And degi/lators teem to think in tone. Pope. 


LEGISLA'TURE. 2. Ja (from flegijlaror, 
Latin.] The power that makes laws, 
Without the concurrent confent of all three parts 
of the /egifdature, no law is, or can be made. diale, 
In the notion of a /eg//Jatwre is implied a power 
to change, repcal, and fulpend laws in being, as 
well as to make new laws. Addifon, 
By the fupreme magiftrate is properly underttood 
the legiflative power; but the word magiitrate feeme 
ing to denote a fingle perfon, and to expreis the exes 
cutive pawer, it came ta pals that the obedience 
due to the /egifdature was, for want of contidering 
this ealy diftinction, mifapplied to the adminiftra- 
tion. Swift. 
Leci'timacy, x, f. [from legitimate.) 
1. Lawfulnefs of birth. 
ln refpect of his /cgitimacy, it will be good. 
f Ayli fc. 
z. Genuinenefs ; not fpurioufnefs. 


EEI 


The Zegìt°macy or reality of thefe marine bodies 
vindicated, I now inquire by what means they 
were hurried out of the ocean. Woodward. 

LEGITIMATE. adj. [from legitimus, 
Lat. fegitime, French.] Born in mar- 
riage; lawfully begotten. 

Legitimate Edgar, 1 mutt have your land ; 

Qur tather’s love is to the battard Edmund. Si ah /, 

An adulterous perfon is tied to make provfion 
for tie children begotten in unlawfulembraces, that 
they may do no injury tothe degitimate, by receiving 
aà portion. Taylor. 

Jo LEGITIMATE. V. a, [legitiner, French; 
from the adjective. | j 

1. To procure to any the rights of legiti- 
mate hirth. 

Legitimate him that was a baftard. Ayli ffe. 

2. To make lawful. 

Ir would be impoTible for any enterprize to be 
lawful, if that which thould bgiiimate itas fuble- 
quent to it, and can have ns influence io make it 
good or bad. Decay cf Piety, 

LEGITIMATELY., adv. [from legitimate. | 
r. Lawfully. 
2. Genuinely. 
By deeree: he rofe to Jove’s imperial feat; 
Thus difficulties prove a foul /egitimarely great. 
Dryden. 
LEGITIMATION. z, fe [legitimation, Fr. 
from k&gitimate. | 
1. Lawful birth. 
I have difclaimed my land ; 
Legitimaticn, name, and all is gone: 
Then, good my mother, let me know my father, 
Shak/peare. 

From whence will arife many queftions of /egiri- 
mation, and what in nature is the difference betwixt 
a wife and a concubine. Locke, 

2. The act of invetting with the privileges 
of lawful birth, 

LE'GUME, } n. f. [legume, Fr. egumen, 

LEGU'MEN. § Lat.] Seeds not reaped, 
but gathered by the hand ; as, beans: in 
general, all larger feeds ; pulfe. 

Some /egsmens, as peas or beans, if newly 
gathered and dittilled in a retort, will affocd an 
acid ‘pirit. Boyle. 

In the fpring fell great rains, upon which enfued 
a moit deftructive mildew upon the corn and 
legumes. Arbuthnot. 

Lecu’minous. adj. [leguminenx, Fr, 
from /egumen.| Belonging to pulfe; con- 
filting of pnlie. 

The propereft food of the vegetable kingdom is 
taken from the farinaceous feeds: as oats, barley, 
and wheat: or of fome of the filiquofe or legumin- 
ows; as, peas or beans. Arbuthnot. 

Le'isuranLyY. adv. [from eifurable.] At 
leifure; without tumult or hurry. 

Let us beg of God, that when the hour of our 
Telt is come, the patterns of our diffolution may be 
Jacob, Mofes, Jofhua, and David, who Zeifurably 
ending their lives in peace, prayed for the mercies 
of God upon their potterity. Hooker, 


Le'tsurRaBLeE. adj, [trom eijure.] Done 
at leifure; not hurried ; enjoving leifure. 

A relation inexcufable in his works of /i/uruble 
hours, the examination being as ready as the rela- 
tion. Brown. 

CEISURE, at /- oiir. French: | 

Z. Freedom from bulinefs or hurry ; 
vacancy of mind; power to fpend time 
according to choice, 

A gentleman fell very fick, ard a friend {aid to 
him, Send for a phyfician; but the fick man 
anfwered, It is no matter; for if I die, 1 will die 
at leifure. Bacon's Apcphthegms, 

Where ambition and avarice have made no en- 
trance, the defire of /cifvre is much more natural 
than of bufinels and care. Temple. 

You may enjoy your quiet in a garden, where you 
have not only the /ei/ure of thinkirg, dut the plealure 

VoL, IL 


LEN 


to think of nothing which can difcompofe your mind. 
Dryden. 
2. Convenience of time. 
We'll make our /etfures to attend on yours. 
Shakjpeare. 
They fummon’d up their meiny, ftrait took horie; 
Commanded me to follow, and attend 
The /cifure of their anfwer. 
© happy youth! 
For whom thy fates relerve fo fair a bride: 
He fizh'd, and had no /es/ure more to fay, 
His honour call’d his eyes another way. Dryden. 
I ħall leave with his that rebuke, to be con- 
fidered at his /ei/ure. Locke. 
3. Want of leifure. Not ufed. 
More than I have faid, loving countrymen; 
The /eifure and enforcement of the time 
Forbids to dwell on. Shak fpeare’s Richard 111. 
LeltsurELY. adj. [from /eifure.} Not 
hafty; deliberate; done without hurry. 
He was the wretchedelt thing when he was young, 
So long a growing, and fo /eifurely 
That, if che rule be true, he fhould be gracious. 
Shukfpeare. 
The earl of Warwick, with a handful of men, 
fired Leith and Edinburgh, and returned by a /e/- 
furely march. Hayward. 
The bridge is human life: upon a ei/urcly(urvey 
of it, I found that at confilted of threelcore and ten 
intire arches, Addifon. 
LEISURELY. adu. [from /ei/ure.] Not in 
a hurry; lowly; deliberately. 
The Belgians hop'd, that with diforder’d hatte, 
Our deep-cut keels upon the fands might run ; 
Or if with caution feifure/y we palt, 
Their numerous grofs might charge us one by one. 
Dryden, 
We detcended very /eifurely, my friend being 
careful to count the fteps. Addifon. 
LE'MAN. #. f. [Generally fuppofed to be 
Laimant, the lover, Fr. but imagined by 
Funius, with almoft equal probability, to 
be derived from ef, Dut. or leor, Sax. 
beloved and man. This etymology is 
ftrongly fupported by the ancient ortho- 


graphy, according to which it was written 

leveman,\| Afweetheart; a gallant; ora 

miftrefs. Hanmer. 
Hold tor my fake, and do him notto dye ; 

But vanquith’d, thine eternal bondflave make, 

And me thy worthy meed unto thy leman take. 


S perfer. 


Shak/peare, 


A cup of wine, 
That's brifk and fine, 
And drink unto the /eman mine. Shakfpeare. 
LEMMA. m. fi [Anpmens lemme, French, ] 
A propofition previoufly affumed. 
LEMON, z. f. (limon, Fr. limonium, low 
Latin. } 
r. The fruit of the lemon-tree. 
The Juice of /emuns is more cooling and aftringent 
than that of oranges. Arbuthnot. 
The dyers ufe it for dying of bright yellows and 
lemsa colouts. Mortimer, 
Bear me, Pomona! 

To where the Zemon and the piercing lime, 

With the deep orange, glowing through the green, 

Their lighter glories blend. Thomfon, 
2. The tree that bears lemons, 

The demon tree hath large ftit leaves; the flower 
confilts of many leaves, which expand in form of a 
rofe: the fruit is almoft of an oval figure, and 
divided isto feveral cells, in which are lodged hard 
feeds, furrounded by a thick flethy fubftance, which, 
for the molt parr, is full of an acid juice. There are 
many varieties of this tree, ard the fruit is yearly 
imported from Lifbon in great plenty. ATilier. 


LEMONADE. x. Je [trom /emon.] Liquor 
mace of water, fugar, and the juice of 


lemons. 


Thou, and thy wife, and children, fhould walk 
in my gardens, buy toys, and drink lemonade. Arbut. 


Tə LEND. v. a. preterit, and part. paf. 


lent, [lænan, Sax. kexen, Dut. | 


LEN 
1. To afford or fupply, on condition of ro- 


payment. 

In common worldly things "tis call'd ungrateful 
With dull unwi!lingnefs to pay a debt, 

Which, with a bounteous hand, was kindly lert; 
Much more to be thus oppofite with Heav’n. Sbat/, 

Thou (halt not give him thy money upon ufury, 
nor lend hiin thy victuals for increafe. Leviticus. 

They dare not give, and e’en refufe to lend, 

To their poor kindred, or a wanting friend. Dryd, 

2. To fufferto be ufed on condition that it 
be reitored. 

{'ll /ead it thee, my dear, but have no power to 

ive it from me. Shak/peare, 

The fair bleffing we vouchfafe to fend ; 

Nor can wefpare you long, though often we may lend. 
Dryden. 

3. To afford; to grant in general. 

Covetoutrnefs, like the fea, receives the tribute of 
all rivers, though far unlike it in ending any back 
again, Decay of Piety. 

~ Painting and pocfy are two fifters fo like, that they 
ler to each other their name and office: one 1s 
called a dumb puefy,and the other a fpeaking picture. 
Dryden's Dufre/noy. 

From thy new hope, and from thy growing ttore, 
Now end affiftance, and relieve the poor. Dryden. 

Cato, ierd me for a while thy patience, 

And condeicend to hear a young man fpeak. 4/2i/. 
Cephifa, thou 
Wilt ded a hand to clofe thy miftrefs' eyes. Phil, 

Le'NDER. 2. f. [from lend. | 

y. One who lends any thing. 

2. One who makes a trade of putting mo- 
ney to intereft. 

Let the ftate be anfwered fome fmall matter, and 
the rett left to the /ender ; if the abatement befmall, 
it will not difcourage the dexder : he that took ten in 
the hundred, will fooner defcend to eight than give 
over this trade. Baton. 

Whole droves of fenders crowd the bankers doors 
To call in money. Dryden's Spanijh Fryar. 

Interet would certainly encourage the /enacr to 
venture in fuch a tine of danger. Addijon. 

LENGTH. z. /. [from leng, Sax. ] 

1. The extent of any thing materia! from 
end to end; the longeft line that can be 
drawn through a body. 

There isin Ticinum a church that is in /engrh one 
hundred feet, in breadth twenty,and in heighth near 
fatty: at reporteth the voice twelve or thirteen times. 

Bucor. 

2. Horizontal extenfion. 

Mezentius ru(hes on his foes, 

And frft unhappy Acron overthrows ; 
Stretch’d at his /ezgr he fpurns the {warthy ground. 
Dryden. 

3. Comparative extent; a certain portion 
of fpace or time: in this fenfe it has a 
plural. 

Large lengths of feas and fhores 
Between my tather and my mother lzy. Shek/peares 

To get from th’ enemy, and Ralph, free; 

Left danger, fears, and foes, behind, 
And beat, at leait, three dengths the wind. Hudik. 

Time glides along with undifcover'd hafte, 

T'he future but a Length beyond the pat. Dryden. 
. Extent of duration or fpace. 

What/exg76 of lands, what oceans have you pafs'd. 

What ftorms futtain’d, and on what fhores been caf > 
Dryaen. 

Having thus got the idea of duration, the rex 
thing isto get fome meafure of this common dura- 
tion, whereby to judge ot its different /engihs.Lccte. 

5» Long duration or protraction. 
MayHeav’n,great monarch, fill augment your bliis, 
With Æzgt» of days, and every day like this. Dry. 

Such toil requir’d the Roman name, 

Such /ength ot labour for fo vatt a frame. Dryer. 

In /ergih of time it will cover the whole plain, and 
meake one anountain with that on which qt now ands. 

Addijor. 

6. Reach or expanfion of any thing. 

I do uot recommend to all a purfuit of feiences, ‘o 
thofe extern bve /enzs to which the modsras have 
advanced. Tact, 

E 


LEN 
5. Full extent ; uncontra&ted fate, 

lf Letitia,who fent me this account, will acquaint 
me withthe worthy genileman’s name, I will infert 
it at length in one of my papers. Speétatcr. 

g. Dittance. 

He had marched to the ngih of Exeter, which 

he had forne thought of hefieging. — Clarerdon. 
9. End; latter pare of anv affiqnable time. 

Churches purged of things burdenfome, all was 

brought at the/eayr unto that wherein we now ftand. 
H: she r. 

A crooked ftick is not Rraitened, unlefs it be bent 
as far on the clear contrary fide, that fo it may fettle 
itfelf at the /esgrb ina middle {tate of evennefs be- 
tween them both. Flocker. 

10. dt Lencru. [An adverbial mode ot 
fpeech. It was formerly written af the 
length.) Atlaft; in conclution. 

At levgth, at sength, 1 have thee in my arms, 
Though our malevolent tars have ttrugeled hard, 
And held us long afunder. Dryden. 

To LE'NGTHEN. ©. a. [from lengtd, | 
1. T'o draw out; to make longer; to elon- 
gate. 

Relating the fibres, is making them flexible, ar 


LE -N 


All foft'ning fimples, known of fav'reign ufe, 
He prees out, and pours their noble juice ; 
"Chefe rit infus’d, to lenify the pain, | 
He tugs with pincers, but he tugs in vain. Dryden. 
LE NITIVE. adj. [leniti A Fr. lenio, let | 
Affuafive ; emollient. 

Some plants have a milk in them ; the caufe may 
he an inception ef putrefaétion: for thofe milks 
hre all an acrimony, though one would think 
they fhould be /enitive. Bacon. 

There is aliment demitive expelling the teces 
without tlimviadng the bowels; fuch are animal 


Oilse Arbuthnot. 
Le'NITIVE. 2 f- 


pain. 
2. A palliative. 
There are /esitives that friendflip will apply, be- 
fore it would be hrought to decretory rigours. Suerh, 
LE NTT Yo Weale mle iis Lat.| Maildnefs; 
mercy; tendernefs ; foftnefs of temper. 


Henry gives confent, 
Of ineer compaffion, and of lenity, 
To eafe your country, 


Shakfpeare. 
Leni‘y muft gain 


1, Any thing medicinally applied to eafe | 


LEIR 


acrid: it is the tree which produces 
maftich, efleemed aftringent and balfam- 
ick. Hill. 
Lentifck is a beautiful evergreen, the mattich or 
gum of which is of ule tor the teeth or gums. 

Mortimer's tufbandry. 
LE'NTITUDE. x. fe [from lentus, Latin. } 
Sluggifhnefs; flownefs. Di&. 
LE'NTNER. xf. A kind of hawk. 
I fhould enlarge my difcourfe to the obfervation 

of the haggard, and the two forts of /entners. 


a Walton's Angler. 
LE'NTOR, n.f. (lentor, Lat, lenteur, Fr.) 
t, ‘Tenacity; vifcofity. 


Some bodics have a kind of /entor, and more 
depcétible nature than others. Bacon. 


2. Slownefs; delay; fluggith coldnefs. 
The ¢entor of eruptions, not inflammatory, points 

to an acid caufe. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
3. fln phyfick,] That fizy, vifcid, coagu- 
lated part of the blood, which, in malig- 
nant fevers, obftructs the capillary veffels. 


Quincy. 


ealy to be vexgthened without rupture. slrdeih vot, 
Falling dews with fpangles deck’d the glade, 
And the low tun had /engrhen'd every hade. Pope. 
2. To protract; to continue. 
Frame yowr mind to mirth and merriment, 
Which bars a thoufand harms, and éeng thers life. 
Shak/peare. 
Break off thy fins by righteoufnefs, and thine ini- 
quities by thewing mercy tothe poor: if 1t may be a 
bentbheniag of thy tranquillity. Daniel. 
It isin our power tofecure to ourfclves an interelt 


in the divine mercies that are yet to come, and to 


dengthen the courfe of our prefent profperity. Arrerb. 
3. To protract pronunciation. 

The learned languages were lef- conitrained in the 
quantity of every fyllable, befide helps of grammati- 
cal figures for the /entbeaing or abbreviation of them, 

Dryden. 

4. To LexGTHEN ont. [The particle ox? 

is only emphatical.] ‘To protract; to 
extend. 

What if I pleafe to /engtken out his date 
A day, and take a pride to cozen faʻe ? 

i'd hoard up every moment of my life, 
Yo lengthen out the payment of my tears. Dryden. 


Dryden. 


lt dengtbens out every act of worihip,and procures 
more lafting and permanent impre(fions in the mind, 
than thofe which accompany any tranfient form of 


words. 


Addifon. 
To LENGTHEN. T 2. ‘Tc grow longer; to 
increafe in length. 

One may as well make a yard, whofe parts /engrben 
and fhrink, as a meafure of trade in materials, that 
have not always a fettled value. Locke. 

Gull ’tis farther from its end; 


Sult finds its error /engthen with its way. Prior, 


Le'nctHwise. adv. [length and avif. | 


According to the length; in a longitu- 
dinal direction. 
Le'nient. adj. [leniens, Latin. ] 
1. Affuafive; foftening ; mitigating. 
In this one paffion man can ftrength enjoy; 
Time, that on all things lays his Jexient hand, 
Yet rames not this; it fticks to our latt fand. Pope. 
2. With of. 
Confclatories writ 
With ftudy’d argument, and much peifuafion fought 
Lenient of grief aud anxious thought, Milion. 
3. Laxative ; emollient. 
Oils relax the fibres, are enient, balfamick, and 


abate acrimony in the blood. Arbuthnot. 
LE'NIENT. v. J. An cinollient, or affuafive 
application. 


{ dreed it with denients, VWifeman's Surgery. 
To Le'n ID. Ui 7. [ lenifier, old Fr. lenio, 
Lat.] To affuage ; to mitigate, 


Ufed for fquinancies and inflammations in the 


throat, it feeneth to have a mollifying and lenifys 
ing vbiue, acon, 


The mighty men,and pleafe the difcontent. Daniel. 
Aibeit fo ample a pardon was proclaimed touching 

treafon, yet could not the boldnels be beaten down 

eather with feverity, or with deity be abated. 


Hayward, 


Le'NTOUs, adj. entur, Latin] Vifcous ; 
tenacious ; Capable to be drawn out. 

In this fpawn of a /entous and tranfparcnt body, 
are to be difcerned many fpecks which become black, 
a fubitance more compacted and terrettrious than the 
other ; for it rifeth not in diftillation. Brown. 

Le'op. a. fe Lend fignifies the people ; or, 
rather, a nation, country, Oc. ‘Thus, 
leodgar is one of great interet with the 
people or nation. Gibjon’s Camden, 

Le‘or.a.f. Leof denotes love; fo /eofwix 
is a winner of love; /eofffan, belt be- 
loved: like thefe Agapetus Erafmus, 
Philo, Amandus, Ec. Gibons Camden. 

Le'ontNne. adj. [/eoninus, Latin. | 

1. Belonging to a lion; having the nature 
of a lion. 

2. Leonine verfes are thofe of which the 
end rhimes to the middle; fo named from 
Leo the inventor: as 

Gloria factorum terere conceditur horum. 

LE'OPARD. 7, f. {/eo and pardus, Latin. | 
A fpotted beaft of prey. 

Sheep run not half fo tim’rous from the wolf, 

Or lorie or oxen from the /eopard, 
As you fly from your oft-fubdued Naves. Shak/p. 

A leopard is every way, in thape and attiors, like 
a cat: his head, teeth, tongue, feet, claws, tail, 
all like a cats: he boxes with his fore-feet, as a 
cat doth her kittens; leaps at the prey, as a catat a 
moufe; and will alfo fpit much atter the fame 
manner: fo that they feem to difier, jufl as a kite 
doth from an eagle. Grew. 

Before the king tame /eepard’s led the way, 
And troopsof lions innocently play. Dryden. 

LE'PER. 2 /. [lepra, leprofus, Lat.] One 
infected with a leproly. 

l am no loathfome /eper; look on me. = Sha bf, 


‘The /eper in whom the plague is, hiscloaths Mall 
be rent. 


Thefe jealoufies 
Have but one root, the old imprifon’d king, 
Whofe /eviry frit pleas’d the gaping crowd : 
But when long try‘d, and found fupinely good, 
Like Æfop's log, they leapt upon his back. Dryd. 
Lens. ». /. [from refembiance to the fecd 
of a fentil. | 
A glafs fpherically convex on both fides, is ufually 
called a /ezs; fuch is a burning-glafs, or fpeCtacle- 
glafs, or an objcct glafs of a telefcope. Newton. 
According to the difference of the Jenfes, l ufed 
various diftances. Newton. 
Lent. The part. pafl. from lex. 
By Jove the ftranger andthe poor are fent, 
And what to thofe we give, to Jove is /ent, Pope. 
LENT. /. [lenven, the fpring, Sax. | ‘The 
quadragefimal falt; a time of abftinence; 
the time from Afhwednefday to Eatter. 
Lent is from {pringing, becaufe it falleth in the 
{pring ; for which our progenitors, the Germans, 
ule gient. Camden. 
LE'NTEN. adj. [from /ent.] Such as is 
uied in lent; fparing. 
My lord, if you delight not in man, what dentex 
entertainment the players Mall receive from you ! 


Shak/peare’s Hamlet. 
She quench’d her fury at the flood, 


And with a /enten fallad cool’d her blood. 
Their commons, though but coarfe, were nothing 
{cant. Dryden's Hind and Panther, 
LENTI'CULAR, adj. {lenticulaire, French. ] 
Doubly convex ; of the form of a lens. 


The cryftalline humour is of a /enricu/ar figure, 
convex on both fides. Ray on Creation, 


LE'NTIFORM. adj. [lens and forma, Lat. | 
Having the form of a lens. 

Lenti'Ginous. adj. [from lentigo, Lat. | 
Scurfy ; fcurfuraceous. 

LENTI'GO, u. f. [Latin.] A freckly or 
fcurfy eruption upon the fkin; fuch 
efpecially as 1s common to women in 


Leviticus, 
Le'r erous. adj. [formed from lepreus, to 
make out a verfe.] Caufing leprofy ; in- 
feGied with leprofy ; leprous. 
Upon my fecure hour thy uncle ttole, 


i ; Waith juice ot curfed hebenon in a vial, 
childbearing. Quincy. And in the porches of mine ears did pour 
LE'NTIL. 2. f. [ Zens, Lat. entille, Fr.] A The /eperors diftilment. Shakfpeare's Hamlet. 
lant. 


LE'PORINE. adj. (/eporinus, Lat.| Belong- 


ing to a hare; having the nature ot a 
hare. : 


Lepro'stty. a S. [from /eprous.] Squa- 


meus difeafe. 


If the crudities, impurities,and /epre/itics of mea 

tals were cured, they would become gold. Bacon. 

LEPROSY. x. f- [lepra, Lat, lepre, Fr.) A 

loathfome diftemper, which covers the 
body with a kind of white fcales, 


lt hath a papilionaceous flower, the pointal of 
which becomes a fhort pod, containing orbicular 
feeds, for the molt part convex ; the Icaves arc con- 
jugated, growing to one mid. rib, and are terminated 
by tendrils. Miller, 
The Philiftines were gathered together, where 
was a picce of ground full of deatiles, 2 Samucd. 
Le'nriscx. v, fi (lentijeus, Lat. lentijgic, 
Fr.] Lentiyck wood is of a pale brown, 


almoft whitith, refinous, fragrant, and 


LES 


Ttches, blains, 

Ro all the Athenian bofoms, and their crop 
Ke general /eprofy. Shak/peare*s Timon of Arbens. 
It is a plague of deprofy. Leviticus. 
Between the malice of my enemics and other 
men’s miftakes, l put as great a diflerence as bc- 
tween the itch of novelty and the /eprofy of difloyalty. 
King Charles. 
Authors, upon the firft entrance of the pox, looked 
upon it fo highly infectious, that they ran away from 

itas much as the Jews did from the /epro/y. 
Wifeman's Surgery. 

Le'prous. adj. (lepre, Lat. lepreux, Fr. | 
Infected with a Jeprofy. 

The filly amorous fucks his death, 
By drawing in a /eprows harlot's breath. Donne. 

LERE, x. f (lene, Saxon; leere, Dutch. ] 
A leffon; lore; dodtrine. Obfolete. 
This fenfe is flill retained in Scotland. 

The kid pitving his heavinefs, 
Afked the caufe of his great diftre(s ; 
And alfo who, and whence, that he were, 
Though he that had well ycond his Zere, 
Thus melled his talk with many a teare. Spenfer. 

LE'RRY, [from kre.) A rating ; a lecture. 
Ruiltick word, 

Sess. A negative or privative termination. 
[leay-, Saxon ; /oos, Dutch.) Joined to 
a fubftantive, it implies the abfence or 
privation of the thing expreffed by that 
fulbftantive : as, a awitle/s man, a man 
without wit; cAildlef, without children ; 
fatherl:/s, deprived of a father ; peany//s, 
wanting money, 

Less, adj. [lea Sax.) The comparative of 
jittle: oppofed to greater, or to fo great; 
not fo much; not equal. 

Mary, the mother of James the /e/i. Mark, 
He that thinks he has a pofitive idea of infinite 
fpace will find ,thathe can no more have apotitive idea 
of the greateft than he has of the leatl fpace ; for in 
this latter we are capable only of acomparative idea 
of finallnefs, which will always be /e/s than any one 
whereof we have the pofitive idea. Locke. 
All the ideas that are confidered as having parts, 
and arc capable of increafe by the addition of any 
equal or /efs parts, afford us, by their repetition, the 
idea of infinity. Locke. 

Tis /e/s to conquer, than to make wars ceafe, 

And, without fighting, awe the world to peace. 
Alallifax. 

Less. z. / Not fo much: oppofed to more, 
or to as much. 

They gathered fome more, fome /efs. Exodus. 
Thy fervant knew nothing of this, /c/s or more. 
1 Samucl. 
Yet could he not his clofing eyes withdraw, 
Though ée/s and 4/1 of Emily he faw. Dryden. 

Less. adv. In a fmaller degree; in a 

lower degree. 
This opinion prefents a fs merry, but not c/s 
dangerous, temptation to thole ia adverfity. 
Decay of Piety. 
The dcfs fpace there {s betwixt us and the object, 
and the more pure the air is, by fo much the more the 
{pecies are preferved and diftinguifhed ; and, on the 
contrary, the more fpace of air there is, and the /e/s 
it is pure, fo much the more the object is confufed 
and embroiled. Dryden. 
Their learning lay chiefly in flourith ; they were 
not much wifer than the se/s pretending mulutude. 
Collier on Pride, 
The /efs they themfelves want from others, they 
willbe //s careful to fupply the neceilities of the 
indigent. Smalvidge. 
Happy, and happy ftill, he might have prov’d, 
Were fhe “73 beautiful, or //s belov'd. Pope. 

Le'sseE. xv. / ‘Lhe perfon to whom a leufe 
is given. 

J» Le'ssen. v. a. [from Lf. } 

1. To make lefs; to diminith in bulk. 

2. Todiminifh the degree of any ftate or 
quality; to make lefs intenfe, 

Kings may give 


LENS 


To beggars, and not /e/-m their own greatnefs. 
Desham. 

Though charity alone will not make one huppy 

in the other world, yetit (hall A/few his punishment. 
Calamy's Sermons, 

Colle& into one fum as great a number as you 
pleafe, this multitude, how greac fozver, ffens not 
one jot the power of adding to it, or brings him any 
nearer the end of the mextuutlible itock of number. 

Locke. 

This thirft afrer fame betrays him into fuch inde- 
cencies as are a X //ening to his reputation, and is 
looked upon as a weak nefs in the greateit characters. 

SpeRator. 

Nor are the pleafures which the brutal part of the 
creation enjoy, fubject to be defened by the uneafi- 
nefs which aritcs trom fancy. Atterbury. 

3e Vo degrade; to deprive of power or 
dignity. 
Who feeks 
To leffen thee, againit his purpofe ferves 
To manifeft the more thy might. Milton. 

St. Paul chofe to magnify his office, when ill men 

confpired to /effen it. Aiterbury's Sermons, 
To LESSEN. v. na To grow lels; to fhrink; 
to be diminifhed. 

All government may be efteemed to grow {trong 
or weak, as the general opinion in thofe that govern 
is feen to leffen or increafe. Temple. 

The objection /-/fens much, and comes to no 
more than this, there was one witnels of no good 
reputation. sdtierbury. 

Le'ssex. adje A barbarous corruption of 
Je/s, formed by the vulgar from the habit 
of terminating comparatives in er; after- 
ward adopted by poets, and then by 
writers of profe, till it has all the autho- 
rity which a mode originally erroneous 
can derive from cuftom. 

What great defpite doth fortune to thee bear, 
Thus lowly to abafe thy beauty bright, 

That it thould not deface all other /e/Jer light ? 
Fairy Queen, 

It is the defer blot, modefty finds, 

Women to change their thapes than men their minds? 
Shat/peare. 

The mountains, and higher parts of the earth, 
grow /effer and /effer from age to age: fometimes 
the roots of them are weakened by fubterraneous 
fires, and fometimes tumbled by earthquakes into 
caverns that are under them. Burnet. 

Cain, after the murder of his brother, cries out, 
Every man that findeth me thall flay me, By the 
fame reafon may a man, in the ftate of nature, pu- 
nith the defer breaches of that law. Locke. 

Any heat promotes the afcent of mineral matter, 
but more eipecially of that which is fubtile, and is 
confequently moveable more cafily, and witha effer 
power. Woodward. 

The larger here, and there the /efer lambs, 

The new-fall’n young herd bleating for their dams, 
Pope. 

Le'sser. adv. [formed by a corruption 
from lefse] 

Some fay he’s mad; others, that Zefer hate him, 
Do call it valiant fury. Shak/peare. 

Le'sses. x. /. [laifsées, French. ] The dung 
of beafts left on the ground. 

LE'SSON. xz. /. [legon, Fr. le&io, Lat.] 

1. Any thing read or repeated to a teacher, 


in order to improveinent. 
| but repeat that /e/on 
Which I have learn’d from thee. 
2. Precept; notion inculcated. 
This day’senfample hath this /e//cn dear 
Deep watten in my heart with iron pen, 
That blifs may not abide in fate of mortal men. 
Fairy Queen. 
Be not jealous over the wife of thy bolo, and 
tezch her not an evil /e/fox againftthyfelt. Ecclus. 
3. Portions of fcripture read in divine 


fervice. 

Notwithftanding fo eminent properties, whereof 
Jeffons are happily dettitute; yet /e/Jons being free 
from fome inconveniencies whereunto fermons are 
moft fubjcct, they nay, in this refpect, nolefs take, 


Denham. 


SETE 
than in other they mutt give the hand which betoken. 
eth preeciminence. flooker. 
4. Tune pricked for an inftrument. 

Thofe good laws were like good /-/fons fet for a flute 
outoftune; of which deffons little ufe can be made, 
till the flute be made fit to be played on. Davies. 

5- A rating lecture. 

She would give her a “fom fer walking fo late, 
that fhould make her keep within doers for one fort- 
night. Sidneys 

To Le'sson. v.a. [from the noun.}] To 
teach; ta inftruct, 

Even in kind love, 1 do conjure thee 
To /effon me. Shak/peare. 

Well hati thou /e/on'dus, this fhal! we do. Shak. 

Children thould be feafoned betimes, and /c//oned 
into acoatempt and deteftation of this vice. L'ER. 

Le'ssou, 2 f. One who lets any thing to 
farm, or otherwife, by leafe. 

Lords of the world have but for life their leafe, 
And that too, it the /efor pleafe, mutt ceafe. 

Denham. 

If he demifes the glebe to a layman, the tenant 
mult pay the {mall tithes to the vicar, and the great 
tithes to the /e/or. Ayri fs Parergon. 


Lest. conje [from theadje€iive kaf. | 

1. This particle may fometimes be retolved 
into zbat not, meaning prevention or care 
left a thing fhould happen. 


Forty ftripes he may give him, and not exceed, A /? 
if he thould exceed, then thy brother fhould feem 


vile. Deuteronomy. 
Lef they faint 

At the fad fentence rigoroutly urg’d, 

All terror hide. Miltons 


My labour will fuftain me, and /e/? cold 
Or heat Mould injure us, his timely care 
Hath unbefought provided. Milton. 
King I.uitprand brought hither the corps, /e/ it 

might be abuied by the barbarous nations. Addifor. 
2. It fometimes means only tat, with a 

kind of emphafis. 

One doubt 

Purfues me ftill, /-/7 all I cannot die, 

Leff that pure breath of life, the fpirit of many 

Which God infpir’d, cannot together perifh 

With this corporeal clod. Milter. 
LE'STERCOCK. x. fe They have a device 

of two {ticks filled with corks, and crof- 

fed flatlong, out of whofe midit there 

rifeth a thread, and at the fame hangeih 

a fail; to this engine, termed a lefferccck, 

they tie one end cf their boulter, fo as the 

wind coming from the hore filleth the 

fail, and the fail carrieth the boulter imo 

the fea, which, after the refpite of fome 

Hours, is drawn in again by a cord faf- 

tened at the nearer end. Carew 


| To LET. v.a. [lacan, Saxon. | 


te Loallow; to futter; to permit, 
Nay, nay, quoth he, 4e¢ be your ttrife and doubt. 
danja. 
Where there ie 3 certainty and an uncertainty, ce? 
the uncertainty go, and hold to that which is certain. 
Bifbop Sanderfor. 
On the crowd he caf a furious look, 
And withec'd all their ftrength before he fpoke ; 
Back on your lives, &? be, faid he, my preys 
And let my vengeance take the deltin'd way. Dryd. 
Remember me; Ipeak, Raymond, will you ler 
him? 
Shall he remember Leonora? Dryden. 
We mutt not æt go maniteft truths, becaule we 
cannot anfwer all quettions about them. Collier. 
One who fixes his thoughts intently on one 
thing, fo as tə take but little notice of the fucceition 
of ideas in his mind, /ers flip out of his account a 
good part of that dusation. Locke. 
A lolution of mercury in aqua fortis being poured 
upou iron, copper, tin, or lead, dillolves the metal, 
and dfs go the mercury. Neavton. 


2. A fign of the optative mood ufed before 
the firt, and imperative before the third 
perfon. Before the frft perfon fingulas 
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it fignifies refolution, fixed purpofe, or 
ardent with. 

Let me die with the Philitines. Judges. 

Here Jet me fit, 
And hold high converfe with the mighty dead. 
Thomfon. 
3. Before the firt pesfon piural, Zz implies 
exhortation. 

Rife ; /et us go. Mark. 

Let us Icek out fome devolate hade. Shak/peare. 

4. Before the third perfon, fingular or 
plural, /-¢ implies permiffion. 

Let Euclid reit, and Archimedes paufe. Milton. 

5. Or precept. 
Let the foldiers feize him from one of the affi- 
nates. Dryden. 
6. Sometimes it implies conceffion. 
O'er golden fands /et rich Pa@tolus How, 
Or trees weep amber on the banks of Po, 
While by our oaks the precious loads are born, 
And realms commanded which thofe trees adorn. 
Pope. 
q. Before a thing in the paffive voice, /ez 
implies command. 

Letnot the abjetts which ought to be contiguous be 
feparated, and det thofe which ought io be feparated 
be apparently fa to us; but Jet this be dane by a 
fmall and pleafing difference. Dryden. 

$. Let has an infinitive mood after it with- 
out the particle vo, as in the former 
examples. 


But one fubmiffive word which you Zer fall, 
Will make him ia good humour with us all. 


Dryden. 


The feventh year thou Malt et it ret and lie till. 
Excdus. 
'To leave: in this fenfe it is commoniy 
fotlowed by alone. 
They did me too much injury, 
That ever faid l hearken’d to your death. 
If it were fo, 1 might have /et alone 
‘Ch? infulting hand of Douglas over you. S42k/p. 
The public outrages of a deltroying tyranny are 
but childith appetites, der alore till they are grown 
ungovernable. L’ Efirsnge's Fables. 
Let me alone to accufe him afterwards. Dryden. 
This isof no ufe, and had heen better /et alone: 
he ts fain to refolue all into prefent poffettion. Locke. 
Neftor, do not /et us alone ull you have 
fhortened our necks, and reduced them to their 
antient ftandard. Addifon. 
This notion might be Æt alone and defpifed, as a 
piece of harmiefs unintelligible enthufiafm. Rogers. 
10. To more than perinit; to give. 
There’s a letter for you, Sir, if your name be 
Horatio, as I am Zet to know it ise Shak/peare, 
11, To put to hire; to grant to a tenant. 
Solomon had a vineyard at Baal Hamon ; he Æt 
the vineyard unto keepers. Canticles. 
Nothing deadens fo much the compofition of a 
picture,as figures which appertain not to the fubject : 
we may call them figures to te Ar. Dryden. 
She det her fecond floor to a very genteel man. 
Tatler. 
A law was enatted, prohibiting all bifhops, and 
other ecclefiaftical corporations, from /etting their 
lands for above the term of twenty years. Swift. 


12. To fuffer any thing to take a courfe 
which requires no impulfive violence. In 
this fenfe it is commonly joined with a 

article. 
She Jet them dotun by a cord through the window. 
Fofbua. 
Launch out into the deep, and /er down your nets 
for a draught. Luke. 
Let dowr thy pitcher, that T may drink. Genfis. 
T'he beginning of ftrife is when one /ettesh out 
water. Proverbs. 
Asterebration doth meliorate fruit, fo doth prick- 
ing vines or trees after they he of forne growth, and 


thereby Keting forth gum or tears. Bacon. 
And if I knew which way to do’t, 
Your honour fafe, I'd /et you out. Hudibras, 


‘The Jetting out our love to mutable objects doth 
bur enlarge our hearts, and make them the wider 
snarks tor fortune to be wounded, Boyle. 
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My heart finks in me while I hear him fpeak, 
And every flacken’d fibre drops its hold; 
Like nature letting down the fprings of lite. Dryd. 
From this point of the ftory, the poet is Ler down 
to his traditional poverty, Pope's Effay on Homer. 
You may Zet it down, that is, make it fofter by 
tempering it. = Mfcxen's Mechanical Exercifes. 
ets To permit to take any {tate or courte. 
Finding an eafe in not underftanding, he /es loofe 
his thoughts wholly to pleafure. Sidney. 
Let realon teach impotlibility in any thing, and 
the will of man doth /¢ it go. ouker. 
[le was /er loofe among the woods as foon as he 
was able to ride on horfeback or carry a gun. Speé?. 


la. To Ler blood, is elliptical for to let out 
blood. Yo free it from confinement; to 


fuffer it to ftream out of the vein. 
Be rul’d by me; 
Let’s purge this choler without erting blood. Shak. 

Hus ancient knot of dangerous adverfaries 
To-morrow are /et blood in Pomfret cattle. Shak /p, 

Hippocrates Že? great quantities of blood, and 
opened feveral veins at atime. Arbuthnot. 

15. To Ler blood, is ufed with a dative of 
the perfon whofe blood is let. 

Asterebration doth meliorate fruits,fo doth /etting 
plants d/ood, as pricking vines, thereby letting torth 
tears. Bacon, 

16. To Ler iv, To admit. 

Let in your king, whofe labour’d {pirits 
Crave harbourage within your city walls. Sdak/p. 

Rofcetes prefented his army betore the gates of the 
city, in hopes that the citizens would raife fome 
tumult, and /e¢ him fa. Knolles. 

What boots it at one gate to make defence, 

And at another 20 Zet in the toe, 
Effeminately vanquith'd ? Milton's Agoniftes. 

The more tender our fpirits are made by religion, 
the more eafy we are to det iz gricf, if the caufe be 
innocent. Taylor. 

They but preferve the afhes, thou the flame, 
True tothe fenfe, but truer to his fame, 

Fording his current, where thou find'it itlow, 
Ler’ in thine own to make it rife and flow. Denah. 

‘To give a period to my life, and to his fears you're 
welcome; here’sa throat, a heart, or any other part, 
ready to/ef in death, aud receive his commands. 

Denham. 
17. If a noun follows, for let in, let iuo is 
required. 

Le is the key that /ets them irto their very heart, 
and enables them tocoinmand all that is there. 

South's Sermons. 

There are pictures of fuch as have been dittin- 
guithed by their birth and miracles,with infcriptions, 
that /¢f you into the name and hiitory of the perfon 
reprefented. Addifon. 

Moft hiltorians have fpoken of ill fuccets, and 
terrible events, as if they had been det into the fecrets 
of Providence, and made acquainted with that 
private conduct by which the world is governed. 

Addifon, 

Thefe are not myfteries for ordinary readers to be 
let into. Addifon. 

As we rode through the town, I was Zet iwtə the 
characters of all the inhabitants; one was a dog, 
another a whelp, and another a cur. Addifun. 

18. To LET in, or into. To procure ad- 
milion. 

They fhould fpeak properly and correctly, where- 
by they may ler their thoughts ézfo other men’s 
munds the more cafily. Locke. 

As foon as they have hewn down any quantity of 
the rocks, they des in their fprings and refervoirs 
among their works. Addifon, 

19. Jo Let of. To difcharge. Origi- 
nally ufed of an arrow difmitfed from the 
gripe, and theretore fuffered to fly off the 
itring: now applied to guns. 

Charging my pittol with powder, I cautioned the 
emperor not to be afraid, and then /e¢ it off in the 
air. Swift. 

20. Toler out. To leafe out; to give to 
hire or farm. 

To LET. v. a. [leccan, Saxon. ] 

1. ‘Yo hinder; to obftruct ; to oppofe, 
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Their fenfes are not letted from enjoying their 
objects: we have the impediments of honour, aad 
the torments al confcience. Sidney. 

To glorify him in all things, is to do nothing 
whereby the name of God may be blafphemed ; no- 
thing whereby the falvation of few or Grecian, or 
any in the church of Chrift, may be let or hinderet. 

flooker. 

Leave, ah, leave off, whatever wight thou be, 
To fer a weary wretch from her due rett, 

And trouble dying (dul’s tranquillity! Fairy Q, 

Wherefore do ye /er the people from their work ? 

o you unto your burdens. Exodus. 

The myftery of iniquity doth already work 5 only 
he who now /etteth will /ef, until he be taken out 
of the way. 2 Thefalonians, 

b will work, anid who will Zer it? Lfaiad 

And now no longer detted of his prey, 

He leaps up at it with enrag’d defire, 

Oʻerlooks the neighbours with a wide furvey, 

And nods at every houfe his threatenirg fire. Dry 4 

2. To Let, when it fignifies fo permit or 
leave, has det in the preterit and part. 
pafive; but when it fignines zo binder, 
it has deted; as, multa me impedierunt, 
many things have letted me, 


Iutrodu@ion ta Grammar. 


To Ler. v. ue To forbear; to withhold 


himfelf. 

After king Ferdinando had taken upoa him the 
perfon of a fraternal ally to the king, he would not 
ict tocounfel the king. Bacon. 

Ler. 2. /. [trom the verb.} Elinderance ; 
obftacle; obftruction; impediment, 

The fecret /evs and difficulties in public proceed- 
ings are innumerable and inevitable, Hookera 

Solyman without /e¢ prefented his army betore the 
city of Belgrade. Knolles’ tiffory of the Turks. 

Ithad been doneere this, had 1 been conful; 

We had had no ftop, no kt. Een fonfon. 

Juft judge, two ders remove ; that free trom dread, 
I may before thy high tribunal plead. Sandy? 

To thefe internal difpofitions to fin, add the ex- 
ternal opportunities and occafions concurring with 
them, and removing all /ers and rubs out of the way, 
and making the path of deftructiun plain before the 
finner’s face; fo that he may run his courfe freely. 

Son b. 
Lert, the termination of diminutive words, 
from lyce, Saxon, little, fmall; as, rivulet, 
a _/mald ttream ; hamlet, a little village. 
Letua'roick. adj. [lethargique, Fr. from 
lethargy.) Sleepy by difeate, beyond the 
natural power of f{leep. 

Vengeance is as if minutely proclaimed in thunder 
from heaven, to give men no reit in their fins, tlk 
they awake from the /ethargick fleep, and arife from 
fo dead, fo mortiterous a tate. Haisniond. 

Let me but try if I can wake his pity 
From his etharzick {leep. Denham's Sophy» 

A lethargy demands the fame cure and diet as an 
apoplexy from a phlegmatic cale, fuch being the 
conftitution of the /e 1aurgéck. Arbuthnet. 

LETHA'RGICKNESS. x. J. [from lethargick. } 
Morbid fleepinefs ; drowfinefs to a dif- 
eafe. 

A grainof glory mixt with humblenefs, 

Cures both a tever, and erhurgicknefs. Herbert. 
Le’/rHARGIED, adj. [trom lethargy.) Laid 
afleep ; entranced. 

His motion weakens, or his difcernings 
Are letharpied. Shak/peare’s King Lear. 

LE'THARGY. z. /. [Antagyia; lethargie, 
Fr.] A morbid drowfinefs ; a fleep from 
which one cannot be kept awake. 
The /ethargy mutt have his quiet courfe; 
If not, he foams at mouth, and by and by 
Breaks out to favage madnels. Shak/peare. 
Though his cyc is open, as the morning’s, 
Towards lufts- and, pleafures 5 yet fo taft a /etharey 
Has feiz’d his powers. towards public cares and 
dangers, 
He fleeps like death. Der-bara's Sop 5y. 
Europe lay then under a deep /etburg y; and was 
no otherwile to be refcucd from it, bur by one that 
would cry mightily. Aster Lut ye 


LET 


A lethargy ìs a lighter fort of apoplexy, and de- 
mands the fame cure and diet. Arbuthnot. 
ETHE. a. Je [A490] Oblivion; a draught 
of oblivion. 

The conquering wine hath fteept our fenfe 
In foft and delicate lerbe. Shakfpeare. 

Lethe, the river of otlivion, rolls 
His wat’ry labyripth, which whofo drinks 
Forgets both joy and griet. 

Ly'rreer. s. f- [from Æ] 

1. One who lets or permits. 

2. One who hinders. 

3. One who gives vent to any thing ; as, 
a blaod-letter. 

Bera Row /. (lettre, Fr, Jivera, Lat. | 

1. One of the elements of fy lables; a cha- 
sacter in the alphabet. 

A fuperfeription was written over him in Zetters of 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. Luke. 

Thou whorefon Zed! thou anneceffary lester ! 

+ Sbakfpeare. 
2. A written mefface; an epifile. 

They ule to write iton the top of detrers. Shak /p. 

t have a Jester tor her 
Of fuch contents as you will wonder at. SArdé/p, 

When a Spaniard would write a Aster Ly him, the 
Indian would marvel how it thou'd he polfible, that 
he, to whom he came, fhould be able to know all 
things. Abbor. 

Theaffes will do very wetl for trumpeters, and the 
kares will make excellent etter carriers. L' Effran. 

The Stile of /erters ought to be free, eafy, and 
natural ; as near approaching to familiar converfation 
as pofliole: the two beft qualities in converfation ars, 
good humeur and good breeding; thefe Zetters are 
therefore certainly the beft thatihew the moft of thefe 
two qualities. Wualjh. 

Mrs. P. B. has writ to me, and isone of the bett 

letter writers I know ; very good lenfe, civility, and 

friendihip, without any ftiftnefs or conftraint. Seufr. 

3. The verbal expreffion ; the literal mean- 
ing. 

Touching tranflations of holy fcripture, we may 
not difallow cf their painful travels hercitnm who 
Nrıly have tied themfelves to the very criginal 
letter. Hooker. 

In obedience to human laws, we muft obferve the 
letter of the law, without doing violence to the reafon 
of the law, and the intention of the laugiver. Taylor. 

Thofe wordsof his muft be underftood not itccord- 
ing to the bare rigour o! the /érter, but according to 
the allawanccs of expreffion. South's Ser mors. 

What! fince the pretor did my terters lcofe, 

And left me frecly at my own di‘pofe, 

May I not live without controul and awe, 

Excepting itill the /erter of thelaw ? Dryden. 
4. Laters without the fingular : learning. 

The jews marvelled, faying, How knoweth this 

man Jetjers, having never learned ? Jobn. 
. Any thing to be reac. 
Good laws are at beft but a dead Jetter. Addi/on. 
6. Type with which booksare printed. 

The iron ladlesthat Jester founders ufe to the 
cafting of printing Jesters, are kept conftantly in 
melting metal. Moxon, 

To Ls'rrer. V. a. [from Zetter.) To ftamp 
with letters. 

T.obferved one weight /ertered on both fides; and 
I found on one fide, written in the dialect of men, 
aad underneath it, calamities; on the other fide was 
written, in the language of the gods, and underneath, 
bleffings. Addijon. 

LETTERED. adj. [from lecter.| Literate; 
educated to learning. 

A martial man, not (weetened by a lettered edu- 
cation, is apt to havea tincture of fournefs. Colier. 

Le'truce.2./. [/e&uca, Latin. | 

The fpecies are, common or garden /etruce; cab- 

bage /ettuce; Silefia detruce ; white and black cos; 


Milton. 


white cos; red capuchin /cttuce. Miller. 
Fat colworts, and comforting purfeline, 
Cold Zettuce, and refrethingrofemarine. Spenfer. 


Letruce is faid to be poifonous, when itis fo old 
as to have milk. Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
The medicaments preper to diminith milk, are 
dettuce, purflane, endive. Miifeman’s Surgery. 


LEV 
LEVANT. adj. [/evant, Fr.] Eaftern, 


Vhwart of thofe, as herce 

Forth rufh the vant, and the ponent winds, 

Eurusand Zephyr. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Le'vanr. z. A The ealt, particularly thole 

coafts of the Mediterianean eaft of Italy. 
LEVATOR. x, f. (Lat.] A chirurgical 

inftrnmnent, whereby depreffed parts of the 

fkullare lifted up. 


Some (urgeons bring outthe bone in the bore; but 


it wil! be fafer to raife it up with your /evator, when 

it is but lightly retained in fome part. Wifeman, 

LEUCOPHLE'GMACY. u. f (from /exco- 

fhlegmatick.] Palenefs, with vifcid juices 
and cold fweatings. 

Spirits produce debility, flatulency, fevers, /ewco- 

phlegmacy, and dropfies. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


LEUCOPHLEGMA'TICK. adj. [Axs and 


Qaiywa.] Having fuch a conititution of 


body where the blood is of a pale colour, 
vifcid, and cold, whereby it ftuffs and 
bloats the habit, or raifes white tumours 
in the feet, legs, or any other parts; and 
fuch are commonly afthmatick and drop- 
fical. Quinty. 
Aithmatick perfons have voracious appetites, and 
for wantot a right fanguification are deucsphiegma- 
tick. Arbuthnot. 
LEVEE. tf nen- | 
1. The time of rifing. 
2. Theconcourfe of thofe who crowd round 
a man of power in a morning. 
Would ’(t thou be frit miniter of {tate ; 
To have thy /evees crouded with refort, 
Of a depending, gaping, fervile court ? Dryden. 
None of her Sylvan fubjects made their court, 
Levees and couchees pafs’u without refort. Dryden. 


LEVEL. adj. flezel, Saxon. ] 
1, Even; not having one part higher than 
another. 
The doors 
Ditcover ample {paces o'er the fimooth 
And evel pavement. 
The garden, feated in the Awe/ Moor, 
She left behind, Dryden's Boccace. 
2. Even with any thing elfe; in the fame 
line or p'ane with any thing. 
Our navy is addrefs’d, our pow’r coliected, 
Andev’ry thing lies devel to our with. Shakfpeare. 
Now {haves with /eve/ wingthe deep. Miten. 
There is a know ledge which is very proper to mar, 
and lies /ev‘e/ to human underftanding, the know- 
ledge of ous-Creator, and of the duty we owe to him. 
Tillot{cr. 
. Having no gradations of fuperiority. 
Be Level in prelerments, and you will foon be as 
level in your learning. Bentley. 
To Le'v EL. v. a. {from the adjective. | 
1, To make even; to free from inequali- 
ties: as, he /eve/s the walks. 
2. To reduce to the fame height with fomes 
thing elfe. 
Lefs bright the moon, 

But oppofite in evel’ welt was fet. Milton. 
He will thy foes with filent thame confound, 
And their proud (tructures /eved with the ground. 

Sandys. 


Milton. 


33, Dolayiet: 
We know by experience, that all downright rains 
do evermore diffever the violence of outrageous winds, 
and beat down and /eve/ the {welling and mountain- 
ous billows of the fea. Raleigh, 
With cnrefitted might the monarch reigns, 
He /eve/s mountains, and he raifes plains; 
And not regarding diff ’rcnce ot degree, 
Abas’d your daughter, and exalted me. — Dryden. 
4. To bring to equality of condition. 
Reafon can never afient to the admi:un of thofe 
brutith appeti:es which would sver-run the foul, and 
devel its fuperior with its inferior faculties. 
Aes ) j Decay of Piety. 
çə To point in taking aim; to aim, 


Lyk) i 


Each at the head 

Level'd his deadly aim. 

One to the gunners on St. Jago’s tow’r, 
Did ‘em for hame /:ve/ their cannon lower. Dryd. 

lron globes which ov the victor hoit 
Level'd with fuch impetuous fury fmote. Milton, 

The conftruétion I believe is not, globes 

fevel’d on the hoft, but globes /evel’d {mote 
ou the hok. 


6. To direct to an end. 

Khe whole body of puritans was drawn ts be 
abettors of all villainy by a few men, whofe deligns 
from the firit were /eveiled to deftroy both religion 
and government. Sacit. 

7. To fuit; to proportion. 
Beho!d the law 
And rule of beings in your Maker’s mind: 

And thence, like limbecks, rich ideas draw, 

To fit the vell’ d ufe of humankind. Dryden, 


Milon. 


To LEVEL. V. 7e 


1e ‘Yo aim at; to bring the gun or arrow 
to the fame line with thé mark. 

The glory of God, and the good of his church, 
was the thing which the apoftles aimed at,and theres 
fore ought to be the mark whercat we alio /eved. 

Hooker, 
2. To conjecture; to attempt to guefs. 

l pray thee overname them ; and, as thou nameft 
them I will defcribe them ; and, according to my 
deicription, /eze/ at my affedtion. Shak/peare. 

3. Tobe in the fame direction with a mark. 

He to his engine flew, 

Plac’d near at hand in open view, 

And rais’d it ül it Zevel’ d right, 

Againft the glow-worm tail of kite. 
4. To make attempts ; to aim. 

Ambitious York did /eve/ at thy crown. Sbatf, 

ç. To eface diftinétion or fuperiority : as, 
infamy is always trying to /eve/, 

Le'vev. z. / [from the adjective. | 

1, A plane; afurface without protuberances 
or inequalities. 

After draining of the /eve/ in Northamptonhhire, 
innumerable mice did upon afudden arife. kale. 

Viole bied in a mountainouscouniry overfize thole 
that dwell on low deve/s. Sandys. 

2. Rate; ftandard; cuftomary height. 

Love of her made us raife up our thoughts above 
the ordinary level of the world, fo as great clerksdo 
not difdain our conference. Sidney. 

The praifes of military men infpired me with 
thoughts above my ordinary /eve/. Dryden, 
3. Suitable or proportionate height. 

lt might perhaps advance their micds fo far 
Above the seve of fubjection, as 
T’ aume tothem the glory of that war. 


Hudibras. 


Dunizee’ 


4. A ilate of equality. 


The time is not far off when we fall be upon the 
level; 1 am refolved to anticipate the.time, and be 
upon the /eve/ with them now: for he is fo that 
neither feeks nor wants them. Alterbury to Pope. 

Providence, tor the molt part, fets us upon a /eve/, 
and obierves proportion in tts diipenfations towards 
us.~ Spe€iater. 
I funpofe, by the ftile of old friends, and the like, 
it inuk be jomebcdy there of his own Zevel ; among 
whan his party have, indced, more triendsthan L 
could with. Swift. 


5. An inftrument whereby mafons adjuft 


their work. 

‘The /evel is from two to ten feet long, that it may 
reach over a confiderable length of the work : it che 
plumb-line hang juft upon the perpendicular, when 
the /eve/ is fet flat down upon the work, the work 
is level ; but atat hangs on eather fide the perpendi- 
cular, the floor or work mutt be raried va thar fide, 
ull the pluaib-line hang exactlyon the perpendicular. 

Moxon. 


6. Rule; plan; {cheme: borrowed froia the 


mechanick level. 

Be the fair Jewel of thy actions laid, 
As temp’rance wills, aod prudence may periuade, 
And try if hie be worch the livet’s care, Prior, 
nea The line of direction in which any midt- 
five weapon is aed, 


LEW 
T ocd i’ th! evct 
Of a full charg’d confederacy, and gave thanks 
To you that chok’d it, Shak/poare. 
As it that name, 
Shot from the deadly Zevel of a gun, 
Did murther her. 

Thrice happy is that humble pair, 
Beneath the /evel of all care, 

Over whofe heads thofe arrows fly, 
Of (ad dittruft and jealoufy. Waller, 
$. ‘The iine in which the fight paffes. 

Fir'd at hrf fight with what the mufe imparts, 
In fearlefs youth we tempt the heights of arts; 
While from the bounded /eve/ of our mind 
Short views we take, nor fee the lengths bekind. 


Pope. 

Le'veccer. wf. [from /evel.] 

1. One who makes any thing even. 

2. One who deftroys fuperiority ; one who 
endeavours to bring all to the fame ftate 
of equality. 

You are an everlaftine /eveller; you won't allow 
encouragement to extraordinary merit. Coliier. 

LE'VELNESS. wf. [from evel. ] 

1. Evennefs; equality of furface. 

2. Equality with fomething elfe. 

The river Tiber is expreffed lying along, far fo you 
mutt remember to draw rivers, to exprefs their level- 
nefs with the carth. Peachaim. 

Le'ven, 2. f. [kevain, French. Commonly, 
though lefs properly, written kaven ; fee 
Leaven, | 

1. Ferment; that which being mixed with 
bread makes it rife and ferment. 

2. Any thing capable of changing the nature 
ofa greater mafs. 

The matter fermenteth upon the old ven, and 
becometh more acrid. Wifeman's Surgery. 

The pettilential vains conveyed in goods, Ard. 

Le'ver. wf. [levier, French. ] 

The {ccond mechanical power, is a balance fup- 
ported by a hypoimochlion; only the centre is not in 
the middle, as in the common balance, but nearone 
end; for which realon it is ufed to elevate or raile a 
great weight ; whencecomesthe name iever. Harris. 

Have you any deavers to liit me up again, being 


Shak/peare. 


down ? Shahfpeare. 
Some draw with cords, and fome the moniter 
drive 


With rolls and d-vers. Denham 
lua ever, the motion can be continued only for 
fo horta Ipace, as may be an{werable to that little 
ciltance betwixt the tulciment and the weight: 
which is always by fo much leffer, as the difpropor- 
tion betwixt the weight and the power is greater, and 
the motion itfelt more eafy. MHR. Math, Magick. 
Some hoiiting leavers, fome the wheels prepare. 
Dryden. 
Le'venet. z, f. [lieuret, Fr.] A young 
hare. 
Their travels o'er that filver field does fhow, 
Like track of Jeverets in morning fnow. = MF aller. 
Le'vet. 2. /. (from lever, Fr.) A blaft on 
the trumpet ; probably that by which the 
foldiers are called in the morning. 
Ite that led the cavalcade 
Wore a fowgelder’s flagellet, 
On which he biew as ftrong a leve? ; 
As well-fee’d lawyer on his breviate. Fludibras, 
Le'veroox x. f. [lapepe, Sax.] This 
word is retained in ocotland and denotes 
the lark. 
“The fmaller birds have their particular feafons ; 
as, the deverook. Walton's Angler. 
If the luft fa’ ’ewifl fmoore aw the /everooks. 
Scotch Prov. 
Le'viaste. adja [from vy.) That may 
be levied. 
‘The fums which any agreed to pay, and were 
not brought in, were to be /eviable by courfe ot law. 
Bacon's tlenry vii. 


LEVUATHAN, n. fa [amb] A water ani- 
mul mentioned in the book of Job, By 
1 


LEV 


fome Imagined the crocodile, but in 
oetry generally taken for the whale. 

Ve may, as bootlefs, fpend our vain command 

Upon th’ inraged foldiers in ther fpoil, 

As fend our precepts to the leviathan, 

To come afhore. Shatfpcare’s Henry v. 
Cantt thou draw out leviathan with an hook? Fob. 
More to embroil the deep; Æviarban, 

And his unwieldy tiain, in dreadful {pert 

‘Tempett the loofen’d brine. Thomjon’s Winter. 


To L'VIGA'TE, ~v. n. [lævigo, Latın i 


t. Torub or grind to an impalpable powder. 


2. To mix till the liquor becomes fmooth 


and uniform. 
The chyle is white, as confiiting of falt, ail, and 
water, much /ezgaied or {mooth. Arbuthnot. 

Levica'tTion, 2. /. {from /evigate. | 

Lewigation isthe reducing of hard bodies, as coral, 
tutty, and precious {tones, into a fubtile powder, by 
grinding upon marble with a maller; but uniefs the 
initruments are extremely hard, they will fo wear 
as to double the weight of the medicine. Quincy. 

Levitt. mf. [levira, Lat. trom Levi, } 

i. One of the tribe of Levi; one born to 
the office of priefthood among the Jews. 

In the Chriftian church, the office of deacons 
fucceeded in the placeot the /evites among the Jews, 
who were as minilters and fervants to the pricits, 

, Ayliffe's Parergen, 

z. Aprieft; ufed in contempr. 

LEVI TICAL. adj. [from /evite.] Belong- 
ing to the Levites ; making part of the 
religion of the Jews. 

By the /evitical law, both the man and the 
woman were ttoned to death; fo heinous a crime 
was adultery. Aylige. 


Le'viry. z. f. [levitas, Latin. ] 


1, Lightnefs; not heavinefs; the quality 


by which any body has lefs weight than 
another. 
He gave the form of /evivy to tt.at which afcended; 
to that which defcended, the torm of gravity. 
Raleigh, 
This bubble, by reafon of its comparative viry 
to the fluidity that enclofes it, would afcend to the 
top. 
2. Ínconĝancy; changeablenefs. 
They every day broached fome new thing; which 
reftlefs dewity they did interpret to be their growing 
in {piritual perfection. Hooker. 
Where wigs with wigs, with fword-knots fword- 
knots {trive, 
Beaus banith beaus, and coaches coaches drive, 


This erring mortals /evity may call. Pope. 
3. Unfleadinefs; laxity of mind. 
l unbofom’d al! my fecrets to thee; 
Not out of levity, but over-power’d 
By thy requeit. Milton's Ageniftes. 


4. Idle pleafure ; vanity. 
He never employed his omnipotence out of levity 
or oltentation, but as the neceflities of men required. 
Caulamy. 
5. Trifling gayety ; want of ferioufnef.. 
Our graver bufinefs frowns at this levity. Shak/p. 
Hopton abhoried the licence, aud the levities,with 
which he faw too many corrupted. Clarendon, 
That fpirit of religion and ferioufnefs vanithed, 
and a fpinit of wiry and libertinif{m, infidelrty and 
protanenels, ftarted up in the room ot it. Atterbury. 
To LEVY. v. a. [lever, French. | 
i. To raife; to bring together : applied 
to men. 
He relolved to finith the conqueft of Ireland, and 
to that end /evicd a mighty army. Davies. 
2. ‘Joraife: applied to money. 
Levy atribute unto the Lord of the men of war. 
Numbers. 
Inftead of a thip, he hould evy upon his county 
fuch a fum of money. Clarendon.. 
. foraife: applied to war. This fente, 
though Milten’s, {eems improper. 
They live in hatred, enmity, and ttrifey 
Among themielves, and /evy crucl wars. 
Le'vy. u. f. [from the verb. ] 


Alilton. 


Bentley. 


LIA 


re The aft of raifing money or men. 

They have already contributed all their fuperfluous 
hands, and every new levy they make muti be at the 
expence of their farms and commerce. Addifun. 

2. War railed. 

Treafon has done his warft: nor fteel, nor pcifon, 
Malice domettick, toreign lexy, nothing 
Can touch him further! = Shak/peare's Macbeth, 

LEWD. adj. (lzpede, Saxon. ] 

1, Lay; not clerical: from leod, people. 
It is fometimes grofs; ignorant. Obfo- 
lete. 

For /ewyd men this book I writ. Bp. Grofihead. 

So theft great clerks their httle wifdom thew 
To mock the /ewd, aslcarn'd in thisas they. Davies, 

2. Wicked ; had; difolute. 

It fome be admitted into the miniftry, either void 
of learning, or /eqwd in lite, are all the reft to be 
condemned ? Whitgifte. 

Before they did opprefs the people, only by colour 
of a lewd cuttom, they did afterwards ule the fame 
oppreifions by warrant. Davies. 

3. Luttful; libidinous. 

He ıs not lolling on a tvda love-bed 5 
But on his knecs at meditation. Shat/peare, 

Then /cwud Anchemolus he laid in duft, 

Who ttain'd his fep-dame’s bed with impious luft. 


Dryden. 

Le'wo Ly. adv. [from kad. | 

te Wickedly ; naughtily. 

A fort of naughty perfons, lewdly bent, 
Have practis’d dangeroully againit your Itate. Shak. 

2. Libidinoufly ; luftfully. 

He lov'd fair lady Elured, lewy lov'd, 

Whofe wanton plealures him too much did pleafe, 

Thatquite his heart from Guendeline remov'd. 

Spenfer. 

So deadly dull his idle works appear, 

The wretched texts deferve no comments here. Dry. 

Le'woness. x. f. [from kwd] Luftful 
licentioufnefs. 

Suffer no /etedefs, nor indecent fpeech, 

Th’ apartment of the tender youth to reach. Drydte 

Damianus’s letter to Nicholas is an authentick 
record ot the /ewdne//es committed under the reign 
of celibacy, Atterbury. 

LE'WDSTER. 2. /. [from /evud.] A lecher; 
one given to criminal pleafures. 

Againft fuch /ewdflers, and their lechery, 

Thofe that betray them do no treachery. Shak/p. 

LEWIS D'OR. n./. [French.} A golden 
French coin, in value twelve livres, now 
fetiled at feventeen fhillings. Da. 

Lexico/GRAPHER.w./.[ Ackinoy and yeadas 
lexicographe, Fr.) A writer of dictiona- 
ries; a harmlefs drudge, that bufies him- 
felf in tracing the original, and detail- 
ing the fignification of words. 

Commentators and /exicographers acquainted 
with the Syriac language, have given thefe hints in 
their writings on {cripture. Watts. 

Lex1co'GRAPHy. x. f.[Ackinw and yeadw. ] 
The art or practice of writing dictiona- 
TIES. 

LEXICON. x. /: [acucy.] A di@ion- 
ary; a book teaching the fignification of 
words. 

Though a linguift fhould pride himfelf to have all 
the tongues that Babel cleft the world into, yetif he 
had not ftudicd the folid things in them as well as 
the words and lexicons, yet he were nothing fo 
much to be efteemed a learned man as any yeoman 
competently wile io his mother dialect only. Milton. 

Ley. wf. ke, lay, are all from the Saxon 
leag, a field or pafture, by the ufual melt- 
ing of the letters or g. 

Gibfon’s Camden, 

Li‘as_e. af. [ liable, from lier, old Fr. ] 
Obnoxious; not exempt; fubject : 
with fo. 

But what is ftrength without a double thare 
Of wifdom ? vaft, unwieldy, burthenfome, 

Proudly fecure, yet Zable to fall 


LIB 


By weakeft fubtleties, Milton's Agoniftes. 
The Englith boat of Spenfer and Milton, who 
neither of them wanted genius or learning; and 
yer both of them are liable tu many cenfures. Dryd. 
This, or any other fcheme, coming from a private 
hand, might be /jad/e to many detects. Swift. 
Liar. 2. fJ. [from lie. This word would 


analogically be Zier; but this orthography 


has prevailed, and the convenience of 


diftin@ion from Zer, he who lies down, 

is fuficient to confirm it.] One who 

tells falfehood ; one who wants veracity. 
She’s like a Ziar, gone to burning hell ? 

Twas I that kill’d her. Skuk/peure’s Othello. 
He approves the common /iar, fame, 

Who fpeaks him thus at Rome. Shikfpeare, 
I do not reject his obfervation as untrue, much 

lefs condemn the perlon himfell as a iar, whenfo- 


ever it feems to be contradicted. Boyle. 
Thy better foul abhors a éizr’s part, 
Wife is thy voice, and noble js thy heart. Pope. 
Li'arb. adje 
Markham, 


1. Mingled roan, 

2. Liard in Scotland denotes grey-haired : 
as, he’s a liard old man. 

Lisa tion. z. /. { /tbatio, Latin. ] 

1, The act of pouring wine on the ground 


in honour of fome deity. 

In digging new earth pour in fome wine, that the 
vapour of the earth and wine may comfort the 
fpirits, provided it be not taken fora heathen facri- 
tice, or Jidutiontotheearth, Bacon's Nat. Hifk. 

2. The wine fo poured. 

They had no other crime to object againft the 
Chrifiians, but that they did not offer up /itarions, 
and the fmoke of facrifices, to dead men. Svilling fA. 

The goblet then fhe took, with nectar crown'd, 
Sprinkling the fir /iSaricns on the ground. Dry. 

Li'BBARD. x. f. [liebard, German; leopar- 


gus, Lat.] A leopard. 
Make the (id5ard (tern, 

Leave roaring, when in rage he for revenge did yearn. 
Spenfer. 

The /ibdard and the tiger, as the mole 
Rifing, the crumbled earth above them threw. 
Milton. 
The torrid parts of Africk are by Pifo retembled 
to alibbard’s fkin, the dittance of whofe fpcts re- 
prefent the difperfenefs of habitations, or towns of 
Africk. Brerewocd. 

LI'BEL. z. /. [Zibellus, Lat. Zibelle, Fr. ] 


y. A fatire; defamatory writing; a lam- 


poon. 

Are we reproached for the name of Chrift? that 
ignominy ferves but to advance our future glory ; 
every fuch /i£e/ here becomes panegvrick there. 

Decay of Piety. 
Good heav’n! that fots and knaves fhould be fo 
vain, 
To with their vile refemblance may remain! 
And ftand recorded, at their own requett, 
To future days, a /ide/ vr a jett. Dryzer. 
2. (In the civil law.] A declaration or 
charge in writing againft a perfon exhi- 
bited in court. 
Jo Li'sev. v. 2. [from the noun.] To 
fpread defamation, written or printed : 
it is now commenly ufed as an active verb, 


without the prepofition again/, 
Sweet {crawls to fly about the ftreets of Rome : 
What’s this but /ie//ing againft the fenate? Shak. 
He, like a privileg’d (py, whom nothing can 
Dilcredit, /ibe/s now 'gainf each great man. Donne. 
Jolar'seL. v. a. ‘Vo fatirife; to lampoon. 
Is the peerage of England difhonoured when a peer 
fuffers for his treafon ? if he be /be/led, or anv way 
defamed, he has his fcandalum magnatum to punih 
the offender. Dryden. 
But what fo pure which envious tongues will {pare ? 
Some wicked wits have /ibell’d all the fair, Pope. 
Li/pecLver. x. f.i from dibel.] A defmner 
by writing ; a lampooner. 
Our common /ibe//ers are as free from the impu- 
tation of wit, as of morality. . Dryden's Juvenal. 
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The fquibs are thofe who, inthe common: phrafe, 
are called /idedirrs and lampooners. Tatler, 
The common /idéellers, in their invectives, tax 
the church with an infatiable defire of power and 
wealth, equally common to all bodies of men. 
Swift. 
Li'sELLOUS. adj. [from #bel.] Defama- 
tory. 
It was the mot malicious furmife that had ever 
been brewed, howfuever countenanced by a Zihellons 
pamphlet. Wotton. 


Li'neRaAL. adj. [liberalis, Lat. liberal, Fre] 

te Not mean; not low in birth; not low 
in mind. 

2. Becoming a gentleman. 

si Munificent; generous; bountiful; not 


parfimonious. 
Her name was Mercy, well-known over all, 
To be both gracious and eke /iberu/, Spexfer. 
Sparing would thew a worfe fin than ill doctrine. 
Men of his way fhould be moft liberal, 
They're fet here for examples. Shak/peare, 
Needs mult the pow’r 
That made us, and for us this ample world, 
Be infinitely good, and of his good 
As ‘iberal and tree, as infinite. Ailton. 
The /r4era/ are fecure alone, 
For what we frankly give, for ever is our own. 
Granville, 
4. It has of before the thing, and za before 


the perfon. 

There is noart better than to be /iberal of praife 
and commendation to others, in that wherein a man’s 
{elf hath any perfection. Bacon's Egfays. 

Several clergymen, otherwife little fond ot obfcure 
terms, are, in their fermons, very liberal of all 
thofe which they find in eccleliaftical writers, as if 
it were our duty to underftand them. Swift. 


Lipera'tity. x. fe [Aberalitas, Lat, Z- 
beralité, Fr.] Munificence; bounty; 
enerolity ; generous profufion. 
Why fhould he defpair, that knows no court 
With words, fair looks, and /iderality ? Shuk/peace, 
Such moderation with thy bounty join, 
That thou may’{t nothing give that is not thine; 
That /iderahity is but cał away, 
Which makes us borrow what we cannot pay. Den. 
Li'BERALLY. adv. [from “bera/, | 


te Bounteoufly ; bountifully ; largely. 

If any of you lack wifdom, let him afk of God, 
that giveth to all men /iberay, and upbraideth 
not. James. 

2. Not meanly; magnanimoully. 


LiBERTINE. x. f. [libertin, French. ] 


te One unconfined ; one at liberty. 
When he fpeaks, 
The air, a charter’d /tdertine, is Rill; 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears, 
To fteal his {weet and honied fentences.  Skakfp. 
2. One who lives without reftraint or law. 
Man, the lawlefs dibertine, may rove, 
Free and unquettion’d. Rowe's Fane Shere. 
Want of power is the only bound that a /ibertine 
puts to his views upon any of the fes. Clarijfa. 
3. One who pays no regard to the precepts 


of religion. 
They fay this town is full of couzenage, 
Difguifed cheaters, prating mountebanks, 
And many fuch like libertines of fin. Shat/peare. 
That word may be applied to fome few didertines 
in the audience. Collier's View of the Stage. 
4. [In law; “ibertinus, Lat.) A freedman; 
or rather, the fon of a freedman. 
Some perfons are forbidden to be accufers on the 
fcore of their fex, as women; others on the {core of 
their age, as pupils and infants; other: on the feore 
of theircondition, a3 didertines again{t their patrons. 
Ayliffe’s Parevgon. 
Li'pertine, adj. [libertin, Fr.) Licenti- 
ous ; irreligious. 


There are men that marry not, but chufe rather 


a libertine and impure fingle life, than to be yoked 
in Mariage, Baren. 
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Might not the queen make diligent inquiry, if 
any perfon abaut her fhould happen to be ot /ibere 
tine principles or morals ? Swifte 

Li'sextinism. 2. f. (from libertine} Ir- 
religion ; licentioufnefs of opinions and 
practice. 

That fpirit of religion and {erioufnefs van:thed all 
atonce, anda [pirit of liberty and /idertiasjm, of in- 


fidelity and protanenefs, ftarted up in the room of if. 
Atterbury's Sermons. 


Li’perty. x. f. (Liberté, Fr. libertas, Lat. ] 


1. Freedom, as oppofed to flavery. 

My mafter knows of your being here, and hath 
threatened to put me into everlaiting /iserty, if I 
tell you of it; for he fwears, he'll turn me away. 

Shakfpeare. 

O liberty! thou goddefs, heav'nly bright! 
Profufe of blifs, and pregnant with delight, 
Eternal pleafures in thy prefence reign. Ada fom. 

2. Exemption from tyranny or inordinate 


governinent. 
Juttty thou abhorr’ft 
The fon, who, on the quiet ltate of man 
Such trouble brought, attecting to fubdue 
Rational /iderty , yet know withal, 
Since thy original lapfe, truce /iderty 
Is loft, which always with right reafon dwel!s. 
i Milton. 
3. Freedom, as oppofed to neceffity. 

Liberty is the power in any agent to do, or for- 
bear, any particular action, according to the deter- 
mination, or thought of the mind, whereby either 
ot them is preferred to the other. Lecke. 

Asıt is in the motions of the body, fo it is ir 
the thoughts of our minds: where any one is fuch, 
that we have power to take it up, or lay it by, ac- 
cording to the preference of the mind, then we are 
at liberty. Locke. 

4. Privilege; exemption ; immunity. 

His majetty gave nct an intire country to any, 
much lefs did he grant jura segalia, or any extra- 
ordinary liberties. Davies. 

Reiaxation of reftraint: as, he fees 
himfelf at 4iberty to choofe his condition, 

Licenfe they mean when they cry /iderty. Milton. 

6. Leave; permiffion, 
I (hall take the /iderty to confider a third ground, 


which, with fome men, has the fame authority. 
Lacke, 


Lisi’ptnous, #. fe [libidinofus, Lat.] 
Lewd ; luftful. 

None revolt trom the faith; becaufe they mut 
not look upon a woman to lult after her, but becaufe 
they are much more rellrained from the perpetration 
of their luits. If wanton glances and Zibidinovs 
thoughts had been permitted by the gofpel, they 
would have apoftatized neverthelefs. Bentley. 

LiBI'DINOUSLY. ade. {trom Libidinous. ] 
Lewdly ; luttrully. 

Li'srat. adj, [libraiis, Lat.) Of a pound 
weight. Dif. 

LIBRARIAN. 2 f. |lbrarius, Lat.) 

1. One who kas the care of a library. 

z. One who tranfcribes or copies books. 

Charybdis thrice fwallows, and thrice refunds the 
waves: this mult be underitood of regular tides. 
‘here are indeed but two tides in a day, but this is 
the error of the /idrariaxs. ; Brome. 

Li'sRany. u. f. (librarie, HEZITA large 
collection of books, publick or private. 

Then as they ’gan his /israry to view, 

And antique regifters for to avile, 
‘There chanced to the prince’s hand to rife 
An ancient book, hight Briton’s monuments. 
Fairy Queen. 

I have given vou the /israry of a painter, and a 

catalogue of fuch books as he ought to read. Dryd, 
To Li'prate. v% a. [libra, Lat.] ‘To 
poife; to balance; to hold in equipoife. 


| Lrpra TION. nf. [libratio, Lat. libration, 


French. ] 
1. The ftate of being balanced, 
This is what may be faid of the balance, and the 
libration of the body, Dryden's Dufrefacy. 


Lic 


heir pinions fill 

Fn loofe /drauvions itretch'd, to truft the void 

Trembling refufe. Tbomfon's Spring. 
2. | Inaftronomy. ] 

Lilration is the balancing motion or trepidation 
in the firmament, whereby the declination of the 
fun, and the latitude of the fars, change from tim: 
to time., Aftronomers lkewife aferibe to the moon 
ws. $ratory mation, or motion of trepidation, which 
they pretend is from eaft to wett, and from north to 
fouth, becaufe that at full moon they fometimes dif- 
cover parts of her difk which are not difcovered at 
other umes. hele kinds are called, theone a /i- 
bration in longitude, and the other a didretion in 
latitude. Befides this, there is a third kind, which 
they call an apparent /iératicn, and which confits 
inthis, that when the moon is at her greate(t elon- 
gation from the fouth, her axis being then almoft 
perpendicular to the plane of the ecliptick, the fun 

mult enlighten towards the rorth pole of the moon 

fenie parts which he did not before, and chat, on the 
contrary, fome parts of thofe which he enlightened 
tuwards the oppofite pole are obfcured 3 and this 
produces the lame effect which the /idrariox in lati- 
tude does. Dit, Trew. 

Thefe planets which move upon their axis, do not 
all make intire revolutions; for the moon maketh 
only a kind of /idration, or a reciprocated motion 
on her own axis. Grew. 

Li'ERATORY. adj. [from Zibro, Lat.] Ba- 
lancing; playing like a balance. 
Lice, the plural of Juje. 

Red blifters rifing on their paps appear, 

And tlaming carbuncles, and noifome {weat, 

And chmmy dews, that loathfome /ice beget; 

Till the flow creeping evil eats his way. Drydex. 
Li'cebane, z. J. [/ice and bane.) A plant. 
LICENSE. 2. f. (licentia, Lat. licence, Fr. | 
1. Exorbitant liberty; contempt cf legal 

and neceffary rettraint. 

Some of the wifer fecing that a popular licence is 
indeed the manysheaded tyranny, prevailed with 
the reit to make Mufidorus their chief. Sidney. 

Taunt my faults 

With fuch full /icence, as both uth and malice 

Jave power to utter. Shak/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

They baul for freedom in their fenfelefs mocds, 
And {till revolt when tru:h would fet them free; 
Licence they mean, when they cry liberty. AZi/rox. 

‘The privilege that ancien! poets claim, 

Now turn'd to dices/e by too juta name. Rofcom. 

Though this be a itate of liberty, yet itis nota 
ftate ot licence; though maw, in that itate, have 
an uncontroulable liberty to difpofe of his perfon or 
polfeilions, yetne has nut liberty todettroy himfelf. 

Locke. 
z. A grant of fermiffion. 

They lent fome to bring them a dicence from the 
fenate. Judith. 

Thofe few abftraét names that the fchools forged, 
and put into the mouths of their {cholars, could 
never yet get admittance into common ufe, or ob- 
tain the /icerce of publick approbation. Locke. 

We procured a /icence of the duke of Parma to 
enter the theatre and gallery. Addifon on Italy. 

3. Liberty; permiffion. 

It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver 
any man to dic, before that he which is accufed 
have the accufers lace to face, and have /icexce to 
anfwer for himiclf. Afs. 

To Li'cENsE. v. a. [/iceucier, Fr. ] 
1. To permit by a leyal granr. 
Wies Titans brav’d the {kics, 
And the prefs groan’d with Ucess'd blafphemies. 
Pope. 
2. To difmif:; to fend away. Notin ufe. 

He would play well, and willingly, at fome games 
of gicateft attention, which thewed, that when he 
lifted he could «icenfe his thoughts. Wotton. 

Licensee. n./. [trom /icenje.] A granter 
of perintiion; commonly a tool of power. 
Lice'ntrave. z. fe [licentiatus, low Lat. | 

1. Aman who ufes licenfe. Not in ufe. 

The licentiates fomewhat licentioufly, left they 

Niouks prejudice poetical liberty, will pardon the m- 
felves for duubling or rejecting a letter, if the fenfe 
fall aptly. Cumden. 
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2, A degree in Spanifh univerfities. 
A man might, after that time, fue forthe degree 
of /icentiate or matter in this taculty. Ay lize. 


To Lice'NTIATE. v. a. [licentier, Fr. | To 
permit; to encourage by licenfe. 

We may not hizard either the ftifling of generous 
inclinations, or the dicentiating of any thing that is 
Coarle. L’ Ejlrarge. 

Lice'ntious. adj.» [licencieux, French; 
licentiofus, Latin. ] 
1. Unreitrained by law or morality. 
Later ages pride, like corn-fed ftced, 
Abus'd her plenty, and fat fwoln encreafe, 
To all /icentious luit, and "gan exceed 
The meafure of her mean, and natural firft need. 
Fairy Queen, 

How would it touch thee to the quick, 
Should’ thou but hear 1 were /icentious ? 
And that this body, confecrate to thec, 
With ruffian lult fhould be contaminate ? 

2. Prefumptnous ; unconfined. 

The Tyber, whofe dicentions waves, 
So often overfow'd the neighbouring fields, 

Now runs a fmooth and inoffenfive courfe. Rofecr. 


Shak/p. 


Lice’nriousty. adv. [from licenticus. | 
With too much liberty; without jug 
re{traint, 

The licentiates, fumewhat /icenticu/fy, will par- 
don themfelves. Camden's Ken:uins, 

Lice'nTiousness, 2. f. [from /icestious. | 
Roundlefs liberty; contempt of jutt 
reftraint. 

One error is fo fruitful, as it begetteth a thoufand 
children, if the /icentioufuefs thereof be not timely 
reftrained. Raleigh. 

This cuftom has been always looked upon, by 
the wife men, as an effect of licentioufnefs, and 
not of liberty. Swift. 

During the greatelt /icentiounfrefs of the prefs, 
the character of the queen was infulted. Swift, 

Licn. z. f. [lice, Saxon.] A dead car- 
cafe; whence /ichwake, the time or act 
of watching by the dead; Jichgare, the 
gate through which the dead are car- 
ried to the grave; Licifield, the field of 
the dead, a city in Staffordfhire, fo 
named from martyred chriltians. Salve 
magna parens, Lichwake is {till retained 
in scotland in the fame fenfe. 

Li'cuow i. z. j [lich and owl.] A fort 
of owl, by the vulgar fuppofed to fore- 
tel death. 

To Lick. vw a. |licean, Saxon; decker, 
Dutch. ] 

6. To pafs over with the tongue. 

fEfculapius went about with a dog and a fhe-goat, 


both which he ufed much in his cures; the firit for 
licking all ulcerated wounds, and the goat’s milk 


for the difeafes ot the tomach and lungs. Temple. 
A bear’s a favage beaft ; 

Whelp'’s without form, until the dam 

Has dick’ it into fhape and frame. Hudibras. 


He with his tepid rays the rofe renews, 
And dicks the drooping leaves, and dries the dews. 
Dryden. 
1I have feen an antiquary //-é an old coin, among 
other trials, to diftinguith the age of it by its tatte. 
Addifon. 
2. To lap; to take in by the tongue. 
At once pluck out 
The multitudinoys tongue ; let them not Zick 
The {weet which is theirpo:fon. Shak/peare. 
3. To Lick wp, Vodevour. 
Now Mall this company //c& wp all that are round 
aboutus, as the ox /icketh up the grafs. Numbers. 
When luxury has /icà’d up all thy pelf, 
Curs'd hy thy neighbours, thy truttees, thyfelf > 
Think how potterity will treat thy name. Pepe. 
Lick. x. /. [from the verb.] A blow; 
rough ufage: a low word. 
He turned upon me as round as a chafed boar, 
and gave me a dick acrols the face. Dryden. 
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LifckERIseH. adj. \liccena, a gtutton, 

Lifcxerous, Saxon. ‘This feeins to 
be the proper wav of fpelling the word, 
which has no affinity with figuour, but 
wath Ze] 

r. Nice isthe choice of food. 

Voluptuous men facrifice all {tubftantial fatis- 
factions to a /:guarif) palate. L'Efirange. 

2. Eager; greedy to f{wallow; eager noc 
with hunger but guft. 

It is never tongue-tied, where fit commendation, 
whereof womankind is fo Zickeri/b, is onered unto 
it Sidney. 

Strephon, fond boy, delighted, did not know 
That it was love that fhin’d in fkining maid ; 

But /ick‘rous, poifon’d, tain toher would go. Sid. 

Certain iare manufcripts, fought in the moft 
remote parts by Erpenius, the moit excellent linguift, 
had becn lett to his widow, and were upon fale te 
the jefuits, digwori/h chapmen of all fuch ware. it. 

ln vain he profter'd all his goods to fave 

H s body, deftin'd to that living grave ; 

The égquarifh hag seje&ts the pelt with fcorn, 

And nothing but the man would ferve her turn. Dry. 

In fome provinces they were fo liguori/b atier 
man’s fleth, that they would fuck the blood as it 
tun from the dying man. Locke. 

3. Nice; delicate; tempting the appetite. 
‘This fenfe I doubt. 
Would ‘it thou feck again to trap me here 
With fickerifb baits, it to enfnare a brute? Ailton. 
Li'cKeRiSHNESS. 2. f. [from /ickerif>. } 
Nicenefs of palate. 
LICORICE., xv, f. [yavevigice ; liguoricia, 

Italian.] A root of {weet tafle. 

Liquorice root is long and fle:der, externally of 
a duiky reddith brown, but within of a fine yetlow, 
full of juice, and of a talte fweeter than fugar ; 
it grows wild in many parts ot France, Italy, Spain, 
and Germany. The infpiflated juice of this root 
is brought to us from Spain and Holland; from the 
tirft of which places it obtained the name of Spanith 
juice. Hill’s Mat. Med, 

LI'CTOR, n. f. [Latin.} A beadle that 
attended the confuls to apprehend or 
punifh criminals. 

Saucy /iffors 
Will catch at us like fMrumpets, Shakfpeare, 
Procontuls to their provinces 

Hatting, or on return, in robes of flate, 

LiGors and rods theenfigns of their power. AZi/ton. 

Democritus could teed his {pleen, and thake 
His fides and flroulders till he felt 'em ake ; 
Though in his country- town no /iGars were, 

Nor rods nor ax, nor tribune, Dryden, 
Lip. x. f. [hlid, Saxon ; died, German. } 
Iie A cover; any thing that fhuts down 

over a veflel ; any ftopple that covers the 

mouth, but not enters ir. 

Hope, inttead of flying off with the reft, ftuck fo 
clofe to the ZZ of the cup, that it was thut dowa 
upon her. Addifon. 

2. The membrane that, when we fleep or 
wink, is drawn over the eye. 

Do not for ever with thy veiled /ids, 

Seek for thy noble father in the dutt. Shak/p. 

Our eyes have /ids, our ears ttill ope we kecp. 

Davies. 

That eye dropp'd fenfe dittin&t and clear, 
As any mufe’s tongue could fpeak ; 

When from its /id a pearly tear 
Ran trickling down her beauteous cheek, 

The rod of Hermes 

To fleep could mortal cye-dids hx, 

And drive departed fouls to Styx : 

That rod was juit a type of Sid’s, 

Which o’er a Britith tenate’s /ids 

Could fcatter opium tull as well, 

And drive as many fouls to hell. 2 Swift. 
Lir. z. f. (lie, French] Any thing im- 

pregnated with fome other body; as, 


{oap or falt. 
Chamber-/ie breeds fleas like aloach, Shak/p. 
All liquid things concotted by heat became yellow, 
lye, wort, Oc, Peachun on Drawing. 


Prisre 


Lie 


Tie. r. A [lixe, Saxon. ] 
t. A criminal falfehood. 
Thou licit, abhorred tyrant; with my fword 
I'l] prove the ie thou {peak "it. Shukfpeare. 
A /yeis properly an outward fignification ot fome- 
thing contrary to, or at leatt befide, the inward fenfe 
of the mind; fo that when one thing is fignified or 
exprefled, and the fame thing not meant or intended, 
that is properly a /ye. South. 
‘Truth is the object of our underftanding, as good 
is of our will; and the underftanding can no more 
be delighted with a Zye, than the will can chufe an 
apparentevil, Dryden. 
When I hear my neighbour fpeak that which is 
net true, and I fay to him, This is not true, or 
this is faile, 1 only convey to him the naked idea 
ot his error; this isthe primary idea: butif I fay 


LL AZ 


If thou daet well, fhalt thou not be accepted ? 
and ifthou doelt not well, fin lieth at the door. Gen. 


9. To refide. 


ge ‘Vo be placed or fituate, with refpect 


to fomething elfe. 


Deferts, where there /ay no way. Wifdam, 
l fly 
To thofe happy climes that die 
Where day never Muts his eye. Milton. 


‘Phere /ies our way, and that our palfage home. 
Dryden. 

Envy /ies between beings equal in nature, though 
unequal in circumitances. Collier of Envy. 
The bufinefs of a tutor, rightly employed, /res 
out of the road. Locke on Education. 
What /ies beyond our pofitive idea towards infi- 
nity, ‘es in obfcurity, and has the undeterminate 


| 
| 


EPE, 


Do't thou endeavour, as much as in thee Zes, to 
preferve the lives of all men ? Duppa. 
tle fhews himfelf very malicious if he knows I 
deferve credit, and yet goes about to blait it, as much 
as inhim fics. Stilling fleet on [dolatry. 
Mars is the warrior’s god; in him it dies 
On whom he favours to confer the prize. Drydev. 


20. To be valid in a court of judicature : 


as, an action Zeth againft one. 


21. To cof : as, it dies me in more money. 
22. Fo LIE at. 
23. To Lie by. To reft; to remain ftill. 


Yo importune; to teafe, 


Ev’ry thing that heard him play, 
Ev’n the billows of the fea, 

Hung their heads, and then day dy ; 
In fweet mufick is fuch art, 
Killing care, and grief of heart, 


it is a die, the word Me carries alfo a fecondary idea ; 
for it implies both the talfehood of the fpeech, and 
my reproach and cenfureof the fpeaker. Watts. 
2. A charge of faifehood : to give the Lie, 
is a formulary phrafe. 
That Ze thall Iye fo heavy on my fword, 
That it thall reader vengeance and revenge ; 
‘Till thou the /ie giver, and that ie, ret 
In earth as quiet as thy father’s fkull. Shakfp. 
lt is a contradiction to tuppofe, that whole nations nora. 
of men fhould unanimoutly give the sie to what, | 17, To be troublefome or tedious. 
by the mott invincible evidence, every one of them Suppofe kings, befides the entertainment of 
knew to be true. . Locke. luxury, fhould have fpent thcir time, at leatt what 
Men will give their own experience the /ie, Jay upon their hands, in chemittry, it cannot be de- 
rather than admit of any thing diiagreeing with nied but princes may pafs their time advantageoufly 
thefe tenets. f Locke. that way. Temple. 
3. A fiction. ‘This fenfe is ludicrous. I would recommend the ftudies of knowledge to 
The cock aod fox, the fool and knave imply; the female world, that they*may not be at a lols how 
The truth is moral, though the tale a sie. Drysen. to employ thofe hours that Zie upon their hands, 


Vo Lie. vw z. [leoxan, Saxon: Ai oe Oe: i Addifor’s Guardian. 
Dutch. | DiRT 5 ISN | i2. To be judicially imputed. 


Al nis i hi ge ife, I 
e eari nina kalfehood. If he fhould intend his voyage towards my wife, 


would turn her loofe to him; and what he gets more 
I know not where he lodges ; and for me to devife of her than tharp words, let it /ieon my head. Shak. 
a lodging, and fay, He lies here, or he Zes‘ there, Tobe ataatepart: i 
were to /ie iu mine own throat, Shakfpeare. aa Scag aby PLR, particular F 
Ifa foul /ye unto his neighbour in that which If money 50 before, all ways do /ie open, Shatfp. 
was delivered him to keep, he fhall rettore that The highways /ie waite, the wayfaring man 


contufion of a negative idea. Locke. 
to. To prefs upon atilictively. 
Thy wrath /ieté hard upon me, and thou haft 
afflicted me with all thy waves. Pfalins, 
He that commits a fin fhall find 
The preffing guilt /ie heavy on his mind, 
Though bribes or favour Mall afert his caufe.Creech, 
Shew the power of religion, in abating that par- 
ticular anguifh which feems to /ie fo heavy on Leo- 


Addifor, 


Fall afleep, or hearing die. Shak/peaie. 
24. To Lie down, To reft; to yo into a 
ftate of repofe. 

The leopard hall ie dows with the kid. J/aiah. 

The needy thall Ze dows in fatety. ljaiaó. 

25. To Lit down. To fink into the grave. 

His bones are full of the fin of his youth, which 

fall /ie down with him in the duft. Fab. 
26. To Lie ine To be in childbed. 

As for all other good women that love to do but 
little work, how handfomeit is to //e iz and fleep, or 
to loule theinlelves in the funfhine, they that have 
been but a while in Ireland can well witnefs. Spex/, 

You confine yourlelf moit unreafonably. Come ; 
you mult go vifit the lady that Zes in, Shak/peare. 

She had /ain im, and her right breait had been 
aprttemated. Wifeman's Surgery. 

The doétor has prattifed by fea and land, and 
therefore cures the green ficknels and /yings in. SpeG- 

When Florime! defign’d to le privately iz; 

She chofe with fuch prudence her pangs to conceal, 
That her nurle, nay her midwife, fcarce heard her 
once {queal. Priore 

Fly{terical affections are contracted by accidents im 
lying in. Arbuthnot un Diet. 


27. To Lit under, To be fubject to; to 
be oppreffed by. 


which was delivered. Leviticus ceafeth. Lfaiah, ania j 
: y K : i A generous perfon will /ie under a great difad~ 
Should I /ye again{t my right? Jab. The feventh year thou fhalt let it reft le dere: PE a i Sule’ Sermons. 


2. To exhibit falfe reprefentation. 
Inform us, will the emp’ror treat? 
Or do the prints and papers /ie ? 


This miftake never ought to be imputed to Dryden, 
but to thofe who fuffered fo noble a genius to /ie 
under necellity. Pope. 

Europe day then ander a deep lethargy, and was 
no otherwife to be refcued but by one that would cry 
mightily. Atterbary. 

28. To Lie upon, To become the matter 


Do not think that the knowledge of any particu- 
lar fubjeét cannot be improved, merely becaufe it has 
/ain without improvement. Watts, 

14. To be ina ftate of concealment. 

Many things in them /fe concealed to us, which 

they who were concerned underftood at firf fight. 


Swift. 
Jo Liz. v. n. pret. I lay; I have lain or 
lien, [liegan, Saxon ; /iggen, Dutch. |} 
1. To reft horizontally, or with very great 


inclinati 3 : Locke. ie. 
inclination again{t fomething elfe. rg. To be in prifon. of obligation or duty. 
2. iig KI ; tO pase upon, Your imprifonment thall not be long ; Thefe are not places merely of favour, the charge 
eath /i-s on her like an untimely thow’r Ea Ife die t Shoe of fouls, Les upon them; the greateit account 
Upon the fweetelt flow’r of all the tield. Shak/fp. Fane eure EE & gree whereof will be required at their hands. Bacone 


16. To be in a bad ftate. 

Why will you Zie pining and pinching yourfelf in 
fuch a lonefome, ttarving courte of lite? L' 2/frange. 
The generality of mankind 4e pecking at one 

another, till one by one they are all torn to pieces. 
L’Eftrange’s Fables. 
Are the gods to do your drudgery, and you Zie bel- 
lowing with your fingerin your mouth? L'E/ffrange. 


17. ‘To be in a helplefs or expofed ftate. 
To fee a hated perfon fuperior, and to /ie under 
the anguifh of a Ipet te i3 far enough from di- 
verfion. Collier. 
It is but a very fmall comfort, that a plain inan, 
ying under a harp fit of the ftone for a week, re- 
ceives from this fine fentence. Titlotfon. 
Asa man fhould always be upon his guard againtt 


Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee. Epitaph cn Van. 
3- To be repofited in the grave. 
All the kings of the nations sie in glory, every 
one in his own houle. Ifaiah. 
I will Zie with my fathers, and thou fhalt carry 
me out of Egypt, and bury me in your burying- 
place. i Gerefs. 
4. To be in a ftate of decumbiture. 
How many good young princes would do fo; 
their fathers /ying fo fick as yours at this time is? | 
Shak/peare. 
My little daughter /ierh at the point of death; 
I pray thee come and lay thy hands on her, that 
the may be healed. Mark. 
5. To pafs the time of fleep. 


It fhould lie upon him to make out how matter, 
by undire€ted motion, could at firft neceflarily fall, 
without ever erring or mifcarrying, into fuch a curi- 
ous formation of human bodies. Bentley's Sermons, 

29. To Lie aith, To converfe in bed, 

Pardon me, Bailanio, 

For by this ring the Jay with me. — Shak/peare. 

30. It may be obferved of this word in 
general, that it commonly implies fome- 
thing of fluggifinefs, ination, or fteadi- 
nefs, applied to perfons; and fome gravity 
or permanency of condition, applied to 
things. 


Lier. adj. [leop, Saxon; lief, Dutch. ] 


The watchful traveller, 
That by the moon’s miftaken light did rife, 
Lay down again, and clos’d his weary eyes. Dry. 
Forlorn he muft, and perfecuted fiie ; 


the vices to which he is moft expofed, fo we thould 
take a more than ordinary care not to /ie at the 
mercy ot the weather in our moral conduct, -4.44i/on. 

The maintenance of the clergy is precarious, and 
collected from a mott :niferable race of tarmers, at 


Dear; beloved. Obfolete. 
My /icfeff lord the thus beguiled had, 
For he was feth ; all Aef doth frailty breed. Spex/. 
You, with the reft, 


Caulele(s have laid dilgraces on my head ; 

And with your beft endeavour have itirr’d up 

Niy dicfe/é liege to be mine enemy. Shak/peare. 
Lier. adv, Willingly : now ufed cnly 

in familiar fpeech. 

If I could fpeak fo wifely under an arreft, I would 
fend for certain of my creditors; and yet to fay the 
truth, I had as /if have the foppery of freedom, as 
the morality of imprifonment. Shuak/peares 


Climb the fteep mountain, in the cavern /ic. Prior. 


6. To be laid up or repofited. 
I have feen, where copperas is made, great variety 
of them, divers of which I have yet /ying by me. 
Boyde. 


whole mercy every minilter ‘7s to be detrauded. 
i Swift. 
13. Toconhftt, 
The image of it gives me content already 5 2nd | 
trutt it will grow to a molt profperous perfection. 
— lrt dies much in your holding up. Shak/peare. 
He that thinks that diverfion may not /fein hard 
labour, forgets the early rifing, and hard riding of 
hunitmen. — Locke. 
19, To be in the power; to belong to. 


7. To remain fixed, 
The Spaniards have but one temptation to quarrel 
with us, the recovering of Jamaica, for that has 
ever Jien at their hearts. Temple. 


VoL. M, 


iol we 


Lrece. ad’. (lige, Fr. ligio, Italian; hoius, 
low Latin. | 

t. Bound by fome feudal tenure; fubject: 
whence /iegeman for fubject. 

2. Sovereign, This fignification feems 
to have accidentally rifen from the for- 
mer, the lord of Ziege men, being by mif- 
take called Ziege lord. ] 


Did not the whole realmacknowledge Henry vrir. 


for their king and liege lord? Spenfer. 
My lady Ziege, faid he, 
What a!l your fex defire is tovereignty. Dryden. 


So much of it as is founded on the law of nature, 
may be ftiled natural religion; that is to fay, a de- 
votednefs unto God our Zege lord, fo as to act in all 
vhings according to his will, Grew’s Cofmography. 

Liese. x. f Sovereign; fuperiour lcrd ; 
{carcely in ufe. 

O pardon me, my Lege! hut for my tears 
Thad forcitall'd this dear and deep rebuke. Shak/p. 

Theother part referv’d 1 by cvnfent, 

For that my fovereign siege was in my debt. Shak. 

The natives, dubicus whom 
They muft obey, in contternation wait 
‘Till rigid conquett will pronounce their/‘ege. Philips. 

LileceMan. v. f. [from tiege and man, | 
A fubjeét. Notin ule. 
This /iegeman *gan to wax more bold, 
And when he felt the folly of his lord, 
Jn hisown kind, he 'gan himfelfunfold. Spenfer. 

Sith then the anceftors of thofe that now live, 
yielded themfelves then fubjects and egemen, thall 
it not tye their children to the fame fubjection ? 

Spenferon Ireland. 

Stand, ho! who is there ? 

— Friends to this ground, and /iegesea to the Dane. 

Shak/peare. 

Li’ccer. v. f. [more proper deger, or deger. | 

A refident amiaffadour, 

His paffions and his fears 

Lie Zegers for you in his breaft, and there 

Negotiate your affairs. Denham's Sophy, 
Lies. ‘Phe participle of fie, 

One of the peopie might lightly have Zen with 
thy wife. Genesis. 

Lrenre’rick. adj. [from lienterxy.] Per- 
taining to a lientery. 

These are many medicinal preparations of iron, 
but none equal to the tinéture made without acids; 
efpecially in obftructions, and to firengthen the tone 
of the pasts; as in /ienserick and other like cafes. 

_ Grew's Mufæum. 
Lilentery. 2. f. [from Asiov, deve, fmooth; 
and £1 1ép97, intefinum, gut; lienterie, Fed 
A particular loofenefs or diarrhoea, 
wherein the food pafles fo fuddenly 
through the tomach and guts, as to be 
thrown out by itooi with little or no 
alteration. Quincy. 
Lier, x. Ja [from zo lie.) One that retts 
or lies down; or remains concealed, 

There were “fers in ambuth againft hyn behind 
the city. Jokua. 

LIEU, ». f. [Fr.] Place; room : it is only 
ufed with iz: in lieu, inftead. 

God, of his great liberality, had determined, 7 
lieu ot man’s endeavaurs, to bettow the fame by the 
mle of that juftice which bett befeemeth him. 

Hooker. 

In lies of fuch an increafe of dominion, it is our 

bufinels to extend our trade, Addifon's Freeholder. 
Lieve. adve [See Lisr.] Willingly. 

Speak the fpeech, I pray you, as I pronounced it 
to you, trippingly on the tongue: but if you mouth 
at, as many of our players do, I had as /ieve the 
townecrier had fcoke iny lines. Shakfpeare. 

Action is death to fome fort of people, and they 
would as Lieve hang as work. L' Eflrange. 

Lisutelsancy. a. f. [leutenance, FT. 
from dreutenant, | 


1. The cfSce of a lieutenant. 
If vuch tricks asthe e (trip you out of your //ewfe- 
Nate; Wt had bezn octter you hed not kified your 
sisce Bngers fo oft. * Shakjpeare. 
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LiF 


2. The body of lieutenants. 
The litt of undifputed mafters, is hardly fo tong 


as the lift of the diewtenancy of our metropolis. 
Felton on the Clafiicks. 


LIEUTE/NANT. x. f- [lientenant, Fr. | 
1, A deputy ; one who atts by vicarious 
authority, 
Whither away fo fat? 
—No farther than the tower. 
— We'll enter all together, 
And in good time here the /iex tenant comes. Shek. 
I muft put you in mind of the lords diewtenarts, 
and deputy diextenanis, of the counties: their pro- 
per ufe is for ordering the military affairs, in order 
to oppofe an invafion from abroad, or a rebellion or 
fedition at home. Bacon. 
Killing, as it is confidered in itfelf without all 
undue circumftances, was never prohibited t> the 
lawful magittrate, who is the vicegerent or //exte- 
rant of God, from whom he derives his power of 
life and death. Bramball agaizft lobbes. 
Sent by our new /reutexant, who in Rome, 
And fince from me, has heard of your renown = 
I come to offer peace. Philip's Briton. 


2. In war, one who holds the next rank to 
a fuperiour of any denomination; as, a 
general has his /ieatenant general, a 
colonel his /ientexant colonel, and a cap- 
tain fimply his /ientenant. 

It were meet thai fuch capiains only were em- 
ployed as have formerly ferved in that country, and 
becn at leatt dicwterants there. Spenfer on Ireland. 

According to military cuftora the place wa; good, 
and the Lieutenant ot the colonel’s company might 
well pretend to the next vacantcaptainthip. Morton. 

The earl of Effex was made /ieutenane general of 
the army; the moft popular man of the kingdom, 
and the darling of the fwordmen. Clarendon. 

His lieutenant, engaging againg his pofitive orders, 
being beaten by Lyfander, Alcibiades was again 
banithed. Swift. 

€anft thou fo many galtant foldiers fee, 


And captains and /iextenanis flight for me? Gay. 


LituT& NANTSHIP.4%./.| from dicutenant, | 
The rank or office of lieutenant. 

Lire. 2 Je plural /ives. [lipian, to live, 
Saxon. | 


1. Union and co-operation of foul with 
body; vitality; animation, oppofed èo 
an inanimate flate. 

On thy /ife no more. 
—My /ife I never held but as a pawn 
To wage againfithy foes.  Shakfpeare’s K, Lear. 
She thews a body rather than a /ife, 
A ftatue than a breather. Shak/peare. 
Let the waters bring forth abundantly the inoving 
creature that hath fe. Genesis. 
The identity of the fame man confilts in noring 
but a participation of the fame continued /ifc, by 
conftantly fleeting particles of master, in fucceffion 
vitally united to the fame organized body. Locke. 

2. Prefent itate; as diftinct from other 

parts of human exiftence. 
O life, thou nothing’s younger brother ! 
So like, that we may take the one for t’other! 
Dream ofa fhadow! arefle@tion made 
From the falle glories of the gay reflefted bow, 
Is more a folid thing than thou ! 
Thou weak built itthmus, that doft proudly rife 
Up betwixt two eternities 3 
Yetcanft not wave nor wind fuftain, 
But, broken and o’erwhelin’d,the ocean meets again. 
Cowley. 
When I confider /rfe, "tis alla cheat, 
Yet fool'd by hope men favour the deccit, 
Live on, and think to-morrow will repay ; 
To-morrow’s falfer than the former day ; 
Lies more; and when it fays we thall be blet 
With fome new joy, takes off what we poffeft. 
Strange cozenage ! none would live paft years again, 
Yet all hope pleafure in what yet remain ; 
And from tke dregs of /ife think to receive 
What the firft fprightly running could not give + 
I’m tir’d of waiting for this chemick gold, 
Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. 
Dryden. 
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Howe’er ‘tis well that while manking 
Through /:fe’s perveile meanders errs, 
He can imagin’d plesfures find, 
To combat agsintt real cares. a rer. 
So peaceful fhalt thou end thy blifeful days, 
And iteal thyfelf from /ife by flow decays. Pope. 
3. Enjoyment, or poileflion of cxikence, us 
oppofed to dearh 
‘Shen avarice gan throngh his veirs to infpire 
His grecdy flames, and kindle /ife devouring fire. 


Sperfers 
Their complot is to have my life: 
And, if my death might make this iland happy, 
And prove the period of their tyranny, 
I would expend it with all willingnels. Sheel/petre. 
Nor lovethy /ife, nor hate ; but what thou liv'tt 
Live well, how long or thort permit to Heav'n. 
Milter. 
Ie cntreated me not to take his ///, bur exadt a 
fum of money. Broome ex the Ctyffcy. 
4. Blood, the fuppofed vehicle of life. 
His gufhing entrails fraoak'd upon the ground, 
And the warra sfe came iffuing through the wound. 
Pope. 
çi Conduct ; manner of living with refpect 
to virtue or vice. 
His faith perhaps in fome nice tenets misht 
Re wrong; hisdéfe Um fure was in the sight. Cow tey. 
Herry and Edward, brightelt fons of fame, 
And virtuous Alfred, a more facred pane ; 
After a life of glerious toilsendur'd, 
Clos’d their long glories with a figh. 
I'll teach my tamily to lead good ices, 
Mrs. Borkes. 
6. Condition; manner cf living with re- 
fpect to happinefs and mifery. 
Such was the ¿fe the frugal Sabines led; 
So Remus and his biather god were bred. Dryden, 


, Continuance of cur prefent flate: as, 
half his 4 was fpent im itudy. 
Some have notany clear ideas all their Zives. 
Locke, 
Untam’d and fierce the tvcer Rill remains, 
And tires his /ife with biting on kis chains. Peicr. 
The adminitration of this bank is for /ife, and 
partly in the handsoft the chief citizens,  Addifor. 
8. The living form: oppofed to copies. 
That is the heft part of beauty which a picture 
cannot exprefs, no, nor the firtt nght of the /ife. 
Bacon's Lifays. 
Let him vifit eminent perfons of great neme 
abroad, that he may tell how the //fe agreeth with 
the tame. Bacor. 
He that would be a mafler, muft draw by the /ifè 
as well as copy from originals, ard join theory and 
experience together, Cellier. 


g, Exact refemblance : with ze before it. 
“  Ibelieve co character of any perfon was ever better 
drawn tothe Jie than this. Denham. 

Rich carvings, portraiture, and imag’ry, 

Where ev'ry tigure fo the /ifr exprefs'd 

The godl:ead’s pow’r. Dryden's Knight's Tala. 

te faw in order painted on the wall 

The wars that fame around the world had blown, 

All to the /if, and every leader known, Dryden, 
to. General ftate of man, 

Studious they appear 

Of arts that politi ///e 5 inventors rare } 

Unmindlul of their Maker. 

All that cheers or foftens /ife, 

The tender filer, daughter, triend, and wife. Pope. 
11., Common occurrences; human affairs 5 
the courfe of things. 

"This I know, not only by reading of books in my 
ftudy, but allo by experience of /ife abroad in the 
world, Afcbam. 

Not to know at large of things remote 
From ufe, obfcure and fubtile; but to know 
‘Phat which before us liesin daily ife, 

Is the prime wifdom., Milior's Paradije Loft, 
12. Living perfon. 

Why thould I play the Reman fool, and dic 
On myowntward ? whillt I fee dives the gathes 
Do better upon them. — Shukppeare’s Macbetd. 

13. Narrative cf a hie patt. 
Plutarch, that wries his ife, 
Tells us, that Cato dearly lowd his wiles 


Pipe. 


Milton. 


Pepe, 


LAr 


14. Spirit ; brifknefs ; vivacity ; refoflution. 
The Helots bent thitherward with a new Jife of 
tefolution, asif their captain had been a root out of 
which their courage had fprung. Sidney. 
They have no notion of /ife and fire in fancy and 

in words; and any thing that is jult in grammar 
aud in meature, is as good oratory and poetry to 


them as the bett. felion, 
Not with half the fire and /ife, 
With which he kifs'd Amphytrion’s wife. Prier. 


LIT 


Lifrewearny. adj, [life and weary.) 
Wretched; tired of living, 
Let me have 
A dram of poifon, fuch foon {peeding geer, 
As wal difperle itielt through all the veins, 
“Phat the /ifeqweary taker may fall dead, Shak/. 
To LIET. v. a. [bffia, Swedit; loffter, 
Danilh. 1 lifted, or fi ie I have lifted, 


or lifte] 


15. Animal; animated exiitence ; animal | re ‘lo raife from the ground ; to heave; 


being, 
Full nature fwarms with //fe, Thomo. 
16. Syftem of animal nature. 
Lives through all dif. Pepe. 


7. Life is alfo ufed of vegetables, and 
whatever grows and decays. 
Li'vrestoop. x, Ja [Efe and blad.) ‘The 
blood neceffary to lite; the vital blood. 
This ficknefs doth infect 
The very /ifeblocd ot our enterprize. Shak/peare. 
How couldit thou drain the /ifcl/ood of the 
child ? Shukfpeare. 
His forchead ftruck the ground, 
Lifebloud and life rufh'd mingled through the 
wound. Dryden. 
They loved with that calm and noble value which 
dwells in the heart, with a warmth like that of 
lifeblood. Spefatar. 
Money, the /ifeblocd of the nation, 
Cortupts and ftagnates in the veins, 
Unlefs a proper circulation 
Its motion and its heat maintains, Swift. 
LiıFEEvERLA'STING. An herb. 4infworth. 
Li'FyGivinc. adj. [life and giving.] 
Having the power to give life. 
His own heat, 
Kindled at firt trom heav'n's /ifegiving fire. Spen. 
He fat deviling death 
To them who liv'd; nor on the virtue thought 
Of that difeyéwing plante Milton's Paradife Lift. 
LifeGuarD. x. /. [lifeand guard.) The 
guard of a king's perlon. 
Li'revess. adi. {from Lfe.] 
1. Dead ; deprived of life, 
I who make the triumph of to-day, 
May of to-morrow’s pomp one part appear, 
Ghaftly with wounds, and /ife/e/son the bier, Prior. 
2. Unanimated; void ot life. 
Was I to have never parted from thy fide ? 
As good have grown there ftll alifelefs rib! Milton. 
Thus began 
Outrage from sifolefs things, Milten. 
The power which produces their motions, fprings 
from fomething without themfelves: if this power 
were fufpended, they would become a /ife/-/s un- 
active heap of matter. Cheyne. 
And empty words fhe gave, and founding ‘train, 


But feafelets, /ife/e/s ! idol void and vain. Pope. 

. Wanting power, force, or {pirit. 
Hopelefs and helplefs doth /Egeon wendy 

But to procrattinate his lifele/send.  Shak/peare. 
Unknowing to command, proud to obey 

A lifcle/s king, a royal fhade I lay. Prior. 


4. Wanting or deprived of phyfical energy. 
The other vi€tor-Aame a moment ftood, 
Then fell, and sifele/s left th’ extinguith'd wood. 
Dryden, 
Li'FELESSLY, adv. [from Lifelefs.] With- 
out vigour; frigidly ; jejunely. 
LIFELIKE. adj. [life and like.) Like a 
living perfon. 
Minerva, /ifcdike, on embodied air 
Impreis’d the torm of Ipthema the fair. Pope. 
Ja'restTrinc, xe f. [life and firiag. } 
Nerve ; {tring imagined to convey life. 
Thefe lines are the veins, the artcries, 
The undecaying d/feffrixgs of thofe hearts 
That Rill hall pant, and ttill Mall exercile 
The motion fpirit and nature both impart. Dari: 


Li'FETIME. x. f. [life and sime.} Con- 
tinuance or duration of life. 


Jordain talked profe all his life-time, without 
knowing what it wase Ajdifon. 


to elevate; to hold on high, 
Filial ingratitude ! 
Is it not as this mouth mould tear this hand 
Yor lifting food to’t > Shakf{peare. 
Your guefts are coming ; 
Lift up your countenance, as ’twere the day 
Or celebration of that auptial. Shak fpeare, 
Propp’d by the fpring, it /#frs aloft the icad, 

But of a fickly beauty foon to thed, 

In fummer living, and in winter dead. Dry dex. 
2. ‘lo bear; to fupport. Not in ufe. 


So down he fell, that th’ earth him underneath 
Did groan, as feeble fo great load to lift. Fairy Q, 
3. Torob;toplunder, Whence the term 
fooplifter. 
So weary bees in little cells repofe, 
But if night robbers /i/? the well-ttor’d hive, 
An humming through their waxen city grows. 
Dryden. 
4. Toexalt; toelevate mentally. 
My heart was /ift up in the ways of the Lord. 
2 Chronicles. 
Of Orpheus now no more let poets teil, 
To bright Cacilia greater puw's is given, 
Hrs numbers rais"d a fhade trom hell, 
Hers /ifts the foul to heav'n. 
Ge To raife in fortune, 
The eye of the Lard ¢i/ted up his head fram mifery. 
Leciefiufticus, 


Pope. 


6. To raife in eftimation, 
Neither can it be thought, becaufe fome leffons 
are chofen out of the Apocrypha, that we do offer 
dilgrace tothe word of Gud, or /:/c up the writings 


ol men avove it. blovker. 
7. Lo exalt in dignity. 
See to what a godlike height 
‘The Roman virtues lift up mortal man! ALdifon. 


8. To elevate ; to fwell, as with pride. 
Liftcd up with pride. Timothy. 
Our fucceifes have bc en great, and our hearts have 
been too much /ifred up by them, fo that we have 
realua to humble ourlelves. Atterbury, 


g. Up is fometimes emphatically added to 
ift 

He lift up his fpear againft eight hundred, whom 
he flew at one ume. 2 Samuel, 

Arile, /ift up the lad, and hold him in thine hand. 

Gerefis. 

To LIFT. v. 4. To ftrive to raife by 
ftrength. 

Pinch cattle of pafture while (ummer doth laft, 
And /ijt at their tailes ere a winter be patt. Tuffer. 

The mind, by being engaged in a tafk beyond its 
ftrength, like the body {trained by fring ata weight 
too heavy, has often its force broken. Lacke. 

Lirt. x. /. [from the vero. | 
1, The manner of lifting. 

In the ¿ifr ot the feet, when a man goeth up the 
hill, the weight of the body bearcth malt upon the 
knees. Bacon. 

lo races, it is not the large tride, or high /ifz, 
that makes the foeed. Dacor. 

2. The act of lifting. 
The goat gives the fox a Mft, aad out he ‘prings. 
j L’ Ejtrange. 
3. Effort; ftrugele. Dead sft is an effort 
to railfe whit with the whole force can- 
not be moved; and figuratively any 
itate of impotence and inability. 

Myfelf and Trulia made a hift 
To help him out at a dead lijt. 

Mr. Doctor had puzzled lus brains 
In making a ballad, but was ata {tand. 


Hadibras 
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And you freely muftown, you were at a dard (1/7, 
Swift. 

4. Lift, in Seotland, denotes a load or iur- 
charge of any thing; as alio, if one be 
difguifed much with liquor, they fay, 
He has got a preat lift. 

çe [In Scottifh,] The fky : forin a ftarry 
night they fay, Haw clear the lift is / 

6. Lifts of a fail, are ropes to raife or lower 
them at pleafure. 

Li'rter. z. f. [from /ift.] One that lifts. 

Thou, © Lord, art my glory, and the /ifrer up of 
mine head. Pfaias. 

To Lic. v. n. [leggen, Dutch.] ‘To he. 
Thou kenit the great care 
I have of thy health and thy weifare, 
Which many wild bealts /iggen in wait, 
For to entrap in thy tender itate. Spenfer. 
LIGAMENT. x. J. [Ugamentum, trom 
ligo, Latin; ligament, French. | 
t. Ligament is a white and fold body, 
fofter than a cartilage, but harder than 
a membrane; they have ro confpicuous 
cavities, neither have they any fenfe, 
leit they fhould fuffer upon the motion 
of the joint: their chief ufe is to faften 
the bones, which are articulated together 
for motion, left they fhould be diflocated 
with exercife, Quincy, 

Re all their <igaments at once unbound, 

And their disjointed bones to powder ground Sandys. 

The incus 1s one way joined to the malleus, the 
other end being a procels is fixed with a /igament 
to the ttapes. Holder. 

2. {{n popular or poetical language.) Any 
thing which connects the parts of the 
body. 

Though our ligaments betimes grow weak, 

We muit not torce them till themlelves they break. 
Denar, 
3. Bond; chain; entanglement. 

Men fometimes, upon the hour of departure, de 
fpeak and realon above themfelves; for thea the 
foul, beginning to be freed trom the Ligaments of 
the body, reafons like her‘elf, and difcourfes in a 
{train above mortality. Addifon. 

Licame’ntaL. } 2. f. [from ligament. } 
Licgame’nrous, § Compofing a ligament. 


The urachos or /igamental paffage, is derived frone 
the bottom of the bladder, whereby it difchargeth 
the watery and urinary part of its aliment. Browz, 

The clavicle is inferted into the frit bone of the 
fternon, and bound in by a rong digamenious mem- 
brane. _ Wifeman. 

Lica’tion. 2. f. [ Jigatio, Latin, | 
t. The act of binding. 


ze The itate of being bound. 
The flumber of the body feems to be but the 
waking of the foul: itis the /igation of lenfe, but 
the liberty of reafon, Addita 


Li'cature. 2 f. [ligature, French ; liga- 
tura, Latin. | 
1. Any thing tied round another ; bandage. 


He deludeiiy us alfo by philters, /igarures, charms, 
and maay fuperititious ways in the cure of dileafes, 
Brown, 
If you flit the artery, and thruft into it a pipe, 
and catt a ftrait ligature upon that part of the ar- 
tery; nolwithitandiag the blood hath free pafiage 
through the pipe, yet will not the artery beat be- 
low the drgatwre; but do but take off the digaiure, 
it will beat immediately. Ray on the Creation, 
The many /igatures of our Englilh drefs check 
the circulation of the bivsod. Spectator. 
l found my arms and legs very ftrongly fattened 
on each fide to the ground; I likewile telt feveral 
Slender /igaiures aciols my body, from my arm- 
pits to my thighs. Gullizer’s Travels, 
2. The act of binding. 
The fatal nsofe performed its office, and with 
mot Mit sigatere {queezed the blood anto his face, 
Mrbuthuar. 
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Any ftoppage of the circulation will produce a 

Gropfy, as by trong /igarure or compreffion. Arbuth. 

3. The ftate of being bound. Not very 
proper. 

Sand and gravel grounds eafily admit of heat and 
moilture, for which they are not much the better, 
becaufe they let it pafs too foon, and contract no 
ligature. Mortimer’s Eufbandry, 

LIGHT. x. f [leohz, Saxon. ] 
1. That material medium of fight; that 
body by which we fee; luminous matter. 


Light is propagated from luminous bodies in 
time, and [pends about feven or eight minutes of 
an hour in pailing from the fun to the earth. Newt. 

2. State of the elements, in which things 
become vifible: oppofed to darkue/s. 

God called the /ight day, and the darknels he 
called night. Gengis. 

So alike thou driv’(t away 
Light and darknefs, night and day. Carew. 

Power of perceiving external objects 

by the eye: oppofed to d/indue/s. 

My ftrength faileth me ; as for the /ig4t of mine 
eyes, it alfo is gone from me. Pjalms. 

If it be true that /ighe is in the foul, 

She all in every part, what was the fight 
Vo fuch a flender ball asth’ eye confin’d, 
So obvious and fo eafy to be quench’d, 
And not as feeling through all parts diftus’d, 
That fhe might look at will through ev’ry pore ? 
Milton. 
4, Day. 
The murderer rifing with the /ighr killeth the 
poor. Fob. 
Ere the third dawning /ighe 
Return, the ftars of morn fhall fee him rife 
Out of his grave, freth as the dawning light. Air. 
g. Life. 

Infants that never faw dight. Fob. 

Swift roll the years, and rife the expected morn, 
O {pring to dighz, aulpicious babe be born! Pope, 

6. Artificial illumination. 

Seven lamps hall give /ighr. 

4. ]Humination of mind; 
knowledge. 

Of thofe things which are for direction of all 
the parts of our life needful, and not impoifible 
to be difcerned by the /igbr of nature itielf, are 
there not many which few men’s natural capacity 
hath been able to find out ? Hooker. 

Lig6t may be taken trom the experiment of the 
horfe-tooth ring, how that thole things which 
afluage the ftrife of the fpirits, do help difeafes con- 
trary to the intention defired. Lacon. 

I will place within them as a guide 
My umpire confcience, whom if they will hear, 
Ligòt alter /ight well us’d they thall attain, 

And to the end perfilting fafe arrive. Milton, 

l opened Arioito in Italian, and the very firt two 
lines gave ine /ight to all 1 could defire. Dryden. 

lf internal light, or any propofition which we 
tzke for inipired, be conformable to the principles 
of realon, or to the word of God, which is attefted 
revelation, reafon warrants it. Locke. 

‘The crdinary words of language, and our com- 
mon ufe of them, would have given us /ighbr into 
the nature of our ideas, if confidered with attention. 

Lecke. 

The books of Varro cancerning navigation are 
loft, which no doubt would have given us great /igbt 

in thofe matters. Ai buthnot, 
$. ‘The part of a picture which is drawn 
with bright colours, or in which the 
light is fuppofed to tall. 

Never admit two cqual /?gérs in the fame picture ; 
but the greater /ig6t mutt itrike forcibly on thofe 
places ot the picture where the privcipal figures are ; 
diminifhing as it comes nearer the borders. Dryden. 

Q. Reach of knowledge; mental view. 

Light, and underitanding, and wifdoin, like the 
wifdom of the gods, was found in hiin, Daniel. 

We faw as it were thick clouds, which did put 
us in lome hope of land, knowing hew that part of 
the South Sea was utterly unknown, and might 
have illands or continents that hithesto were not 
come to light, Baccn, 


Numbers. 
inftruction ; 
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They have brought to /igdt not a few profitable 

experiments. Bacon. 

10. Point of view; fituation; dircétion in 
which the light falls. 

Frequent confideration of a thing wears off the 
ftrangenefs of it; and Mews it in its feveral dighrs, 
and various ways of appearance, to the view ot the 
mind. South, 

It is impoffible for a man of the greateft parts 
to confider any thing in its whole extent, and in 
all its variety of ligbts. SpeEator. 

An author who has not learned the art of ranging 
his thoughts, and fetting them in proper Lights, 
will lofe himfelf in his confufion. Spectaror. 

rr. Publick view; publick notice. 

Why am I afk'’d what next mall fce the /ighr ? 
Heav’ns! was l born for nothing but to wiite. Pope. 

i2. ‘The publick. 

Grave epiftles bring vice to ight, 

Such as a king might read, a bifhop write. 
13. Explanation. 

I have endeavoured, throughout this difcourfe, 
that every former part might give ftrength unto all 
that follow, and every latter bring fome /'24¢ unto 
all before. Hocker. 

We fhould compare places of fcripture treating 
of the fame point: thus one part of the facred text 
could not fail to give ight unto another, Lecke, 


14. Any thing that gives light; a pharos ; 
a taper ; any luminous body. 
That ight you fee is burning in my hall; 
How far that little candle throws his beams, 
So fhines a good deed in a naughty world. Sbak/p. 
Then he called for a /ight, and tprang in and 
fell down before Paul. Ais. 
l have fet thee to be a /ighr of the Gentiles, for 
falvation unto the ends of the earth, Aas. 
Let them be for figns, 
For feafons, and for days, and circling years; 
And let them be for /ights, as l ordain 
heir office in the frmament of heav’n, 
To give light on the earth. Milton. 
l put as great difference between our new /ights 
and ancient truths, as between the {un aod a meteor. 
Glanville. 


Pope. 


Several /ighrs will not be feen, 
If there be nothing elfe between ; 
Men doubt, becaufe they ftand fo thick i’th’fky, 
If thofe be ttars that paint the galaxy. Cowley. 
I wall make fome offers at their Jafety, by fixing 
fome marks like /ights upon a coaft, by which the 
fhips may avoid at leait known rocks. Temple. 
He mutt ftill mourn 
The fun, and moon, and ev’ry ftarry light, 
Eclips’d to him, and loft in everlatting night, 
Prior. 
LIGHT. adj. [leoht, Saxon. ] 
1, Not tending to the centre with great 


force ; not heavy. 
Hot and cold were in one body fixt, 
And foft with hard, and /izés with heavy mixt. 
Dryden. 
Thefe weights did not exert their natural gravity 
till they were laid in the golden balance, infomuch 
that I could not guefs which was light or heavy 
whilft I held them in my hand. Speator. 


2. Not burdenfome ; eafy to be worn, or 
carried, or lifted ; not onerous. 
Horfe, oxen, plough, tumbrel, cart, waggon, and 
Wainy 
The /ighter and ftronger the greater thy gaine. Tuf. 
It will be /iz4r, that you may bear it 
Under acloke that is of any length. Shak/peare. 
A king that would not feel lis crown too heavy, 
mult wear it every day; butif he think it too /ig4r, 
he knoweth notof what metal itis made. Bacon, 


3. Not afilictive ; cafy to be endured. 
Every /ight and common thing incident into any 
part of man’s lite. Hooker. 
Light fuft'rings give us leifure to complain, 
We groan, but cannot fpeak, in greatcr pain. Dry. 
4. Eafy to be pertormed ; not dificult, 
Well pleas’d were all his friends, the tafk was 
light, l 
The father, mother, daughter, they invite. Dryd. 


5» Eafy to be acted on by any power. 
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Apples of a ripe flavour, freth and faire 
Mellow'd by winter froin their cruder juices 
Light of digettion now, and fit for ufe. Drydon, 

6. Not heavily armed. 

Paulus Bachitius, with a company of /ig¢ds horfee 
men, lay clofe in ambulh, in a convenient glace for 
that purpofe. | Knollese 

7. Active; nimble. 

He fo /ight was at legerdemain, 

Thet what he touch’d came not to light again. Spex. 
Afahel was as /ighs of foot as a wild roe. 2 Sam, 
There Stamford came, for his honour was lame 

Of the gout three months together; 

But it prov'd, when they fought, butt running gout, 

For heels were /ighter than ever. Denham. 

Youths, a blooming band ; 
Light bounding from the earth at once they rife, 
Their feet half viewlefs quiver in the fkies. Pope. 


8. Unencumbered; unembarrafled; clear 
of impediments. 

Unmarried men are beft mafters, but not beft 
fubjects; for they are/ight to run awaye Bacon, 

9. Slight; nor great. 

A light error in the manner of making the fol- 
lowing trials was enough to render fome of them 
unfuccefsful. Boyles 

10. Notcenfe; not grofs. 

In the wildernefs there is no bread, nor watery. 
and our foul loatheth this /ig4 bread. Numbers. 

Light tumes are merry, groller fumes are fad, 
Both a:c the reafonable foul run mad. Drydens 


I 1. Eafy to admit any influence ; unfteady ; 
unfettled ; loofe. 

Falfe of heart, /igbt of ear, bloody ofhand. Shak. 

Thefe /izé¢ vain perfons {till are drunk and mad 
With furfeitings, and pleafuresof their youth. Dav. 

They are /igbs of belief, great litteners afternews. 

Howl. 

There is no greater argument of a /ight and in- 

confiderate perfon, than profanely to fcott at religion. 

| Í Tillotfon. 

12. Gay; airy; wanting dignity or icli- 
dity ; trifling. 

Seneca cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too /ight. 

Shak/peare. 
Forgive 
1f fi€tions /igh: I mix with truth divine, 
And fill thefe lines with other praife than thine. 
Fuirfare 
13. Not chafe; not regular in conduct. 
Let me not be /igbt, 
For alight wife doth make a heavy hufband. Sak, 
14. [from light, x. f.) Bright; clear, 

As foon as the morning was /igds, the men were 
fent away. Genefis. 

The horfes ran up and down with their tails and 
manes on a /ighs hre. Knolles. 

rs. Not dark ; tending to whitenefs. 

In painting, the /igbt and a white colour are 
but one and the fame thing: no colour more se- 
fembles the air than white, and by confequence 
no colour which is /igbter. Dryden. 

Two cylindrick bodies with annular fulci, found 
with (harks teeth, and other thells, in a /igh: co- 
loured clay. Woodward. 

LicH?. adv, [for lightly, by colloquial 
corruption.] Lightly ; cheaply. 

Shall we fee /ight by that cuftom of reading, 
from whence fo precious a bench hath grown ? Hook. 

To LIGHT. v. a, [from the noun. } 
1. To kindle; to enflame; to fet on fire ; 
to make flame. 

Swinging coals about in the wire, thoroughly 
lighted them. Boyle. 

This truth thines fo clear, that to go about to 
prove it, were to /igds a candle to feek the fun. 

Glanville. 

The maids, who waited her commands, 

Ran tn with digdrevd tapers in their hands. Dryden. 

Be witnefs, gods, and ttrike Jocafta dead, 

If an immodeft thought, or low defire, 
Inflam’d my breaft fince firlt our loves were lighted. 
Dryden, 

Abfence might cure it, or a fecond miftrefs 

Light up another flame, and put out this. Addifin. 


2. To give light to; to guide by light. 
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A beam that falls 
Fre from the pure glance of thine eye, 
Lighting to eternity. Crafbaw. 

Ah hopelefs, laiting flames! like thofe that burn 
To /igbt the dead, and warm the unfruitful urn. 

Pope. 
3. To illuminate ; to fill with light. 

The fun was fet, and vefper, to fupply 

His abfent beams, had ighted up the tky. Dryden. 
4. Up is emphatically joined to /igh?. 

No fun was /ighred up the world to view. Dryden, 

ç. [from the adjettive.] ‘To lighten; to 

eafe of a burden. 

Land lome of our paifengers, 

And /ighs this weary vetlel of her load. 
Jo LIGHT. v. n. [lickt, chance, Dutch ; 

preter. lighted, or light, or Jit.) 
3, To happen to find; to fall upon by 

chance : it has ox before the thing found. 

No more fetthed in valour than difpofed to jultice, 
if either they had dighted on a better friend, or could 
have learned to make friendthip a child, and not 
the father of virtue. Sidney. 

The prince, by chance, did ox a lady dight, 
That wasright fair, and fre(h as morning role. Sper. 

Haply your eye hall /ight upon fome toy 
You have deftre to purchale. Shak/peare. 

As in the tides of people once up, there want 
not itirring winds to make them more rough; fo 
this people did /ight upon two ringleaders. Bacon. 

Or late years, the royal oak did /igbt upon count 
Rhodophi!. Howel. 

The way of producing fuch a change on colours 
may be ealily enough /ighted on, by thofe conver- 
fant in the folutions of mercury. Boyl. 

He fought by arguments to footh her pain ; 

Nor those avail’d: at length he digdrs on one, 
Before two moons their orb with light adorn, 
If Heav'n allow me life, } will return. = Dryden. 

Truth, dight upon this way, is of no more avail 
tous than error; for what is fo taken up by us, may 
bs falfe as well as true; and he has not done his duty, 
who has thus ftumbled upon truth in his way to 
preferment- Locke. 

Whofoever fir lr on a parcel of ®t fubitance 
we call gold, could not rationally take the buik and 
Gpure to depend on its real effence. Locke. 

As wily reynard walk’d the ftreets at night, 

On atragedian’s mafk he chanc’d to /igét ; 
Turning it o’er, he mutter’d with dildain, 
How valt a head is here withouta brain! Addifon. 

A weaker man may fometimes /igbt on notions 
which had efcaped a wifer. Warts cn the Mind, 

2. To fall in any particular direction: 
with ov. 

The wounded feed curvets; and rais’d upright, 
Lights on his feet before ; his hoofs behind 
Spring up in air aloft, and lath the wind. 

3. Vo fall; to ftrike on: with ov. 

He at his foe with furious rigour mites, 
That ttrongeit oak might leem to overthrow ș 

The ttroke zpon his thield fo heavy /i ghs, 
Fhatto the ground it doubleth him ful low. Spenfer. 

At an uncertain lot none can find themilelves 
grieved ot whomloever it /igbreth. Hooter. 

‘They thall hunger no more; neither fhall the fun 
dighe on them, nor any heat. Revelations. 

On me, me only, as the fource and {pring 
Of all corruption, all the blame /ighre due. Milton. 

A curle /ights upon him prelently after: his 
great army is utterly ruined, he himfeit fain in its 
and his head and right hand cut off, and hung up 
before Jerufalem. South, 


4. {alighcan, Sax.] To defcend froin a 


horfe or carriage. 
When Naaman faw him running after him, he 
lighted down from the chariot to meet him, 2 Kings. 
I faw ’em falute on horfeback, 
Beheld them when they /ighted, how they clung 
En theirembracement. Shak/peare’s Henry viii. 
Rebekah lifted up her eyes, and when fhe faw 


Fairy Q. 


Dryden, 


Maac, the digbted off the camel. Genchs. 
The god laid down his feeble rays, 
Then dighred from his glittering coach. Swift. 


5. Tofettle; to reft; to ftoop from flight. 
| plac’d a quire of fuch enticing birds, 


That the will /igés to liften to their lays, Shake/p. 
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Then as a bee which among weeds doth fall, 
Which feem fweet flow’rs, with luitre fieth and gay, 
She dights on that, and this, and tafteth alls 
But pleas’d with none, doth rife, and foar away. 

Davies. 

Plant trees and thrubs near home, for bees to 
pitch on at their fwarming, that they may not be in 
danger of being lolt for want of /igóting place. 

Maortimer’s tluflandry. 


To LiGHTen. v. z. [lic lige, Saxon. | 
I. To flath, with thunder. 
This dreadful night, 
That thunders, /ightens, opens graves, and roars 
As doth the lion. Shak/peare’s Fulins Cafar. 
Although I joy in thee, 
I have no joy of this contract to-night ; 
Itistoorath, too unadvis’d, too fudden, 
Too like the light’ning, which doth ceafe to be 
Ere one can fay it lightens. Shak/peare. 
The lightning that /ightexerh out of the one part 
under heaven, fheweth unto the other parte Luke. 
2. To mine like lightning. 
Yet looks he likea king: behold his eye, 
As bright as is the eagle’s, /ighrevs forth 
Controlling majefty. Shat/peare’s Richard 11. 
at lic fall; to light. [from light. | 
O Lord, let thy mercy /ightem uponus, as we do 
put our truit in thee. Common Prayer. 
To Li'GHTEN, v. a. [from ight. } 
1, To illuminate; to enlighten. 
Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 
A precious ring, tha /igdrens all the hole. Shak/p. 
Olight, which mak’tt the light which makes the 
day, 

Which eteh the eye without, and mind within ; 
Lighten my {pirit with one clear heav’nly ray, 
Which now to view itfelf doth firit begin. Davies. 

A key of fire rar all along the fhore, 
And /igoten'd all the river with a blaze. 
Nature trom the {torm 
Shines out afrefh; and through the /ighten’d air 
A higher luitre, anda clearer calm, 
Diffulive tremble. Themfon's Summer. 
2. To exonerate; to unload. (trom /ight, 
adj. | 
The mariners were afraid, and caft forth the wares 
that were in the ihip into the fea, to lighten it of 
them. Jonah. 
3. To make lefs heavy. 
Long, fince with woe 
Nearer acquainted, now I feel by proof, 
That fellowfhip in pain divides not fmart, 
Nor lightens aught each man’s peculiar load. Milten. 
Strive 
In offices of love how we may /ighren 
Each other’s burden. 
4. To exhilarate ; to cheer. 
A truity villainy very oft, 
When I am dull with care and melancholy, 
Lighiens my humour with his merry jelt. Shuk/p. 
‘The audience are grown weary of continued me- 
lancholy fcenes; and few tragedies thall fuccced in 
this age, if they are not /ightexed with a courfe of 
mirth. Dryden. 
Li'cuTer. z. J. (from light, to make light. | 
A heavy boat into which fhips are 
lightened or unloaded. 
'I hey have cock boats for paflengers, and sighters 
for burthen. P Carew. 
He climb’d a ftranded //gdter’s height, 
Shot to the black aby fs, and plung’d downright. Pepe. 


“Li'GHTERMAN, m f [lighter and man. | 
One who manages a lighter. 

Where much thipping 1s employed, whatever be- 
comes of the merchant, multitudes of people will be 
gainers; as fhipwrights, butchers, carmen, and 
sightermen. Child. 

LiGHTFI'NGERED, adj. [light and finger. | 
Nimble at conveyance ; thievifh. 

Li’cutFoot. adj. [light and fact,| Nim- 
ble in running or dancing ; a¢tive. 

Him fo far had born his /ighsfoor fteed, 

Pricked with wrath and fiery herce difdain, 
That him to follow was but frurtlefs pain. Fairy 2. 

And all the troop of /ightfoor Natades 
Flock all about to fee heriovely face. 


¢ 


Dryden. 


Milion. 


N penfer. 
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Li'cutFoot. # f. Venifon. A cant word, 
LicgHTHE’ADED. adj, [fight and head. | 
1. Untteady ; loofe; thoughtlefs; weak. 

The Englith Liturgy, how pioufly and wifely 
foever framed, had found great oppofition ; the cerce 
monies had wrought only upon /izh:headed, weak 
men, yet learned menexceptcd againit {ome particu- 
lars. Clarendon. 

2. Delirious; difordered in the mind by 
diicafe. 

LIGHTHE/ADEDNESS. 2. fe Delirioufnefs ; 
diforder of the mind. 

LIGHTHE’ARTED. adje [light and heart. | 
Gay ; merry; airy ; cheerful. 

Li'chtuHouse, x. f. [light and boufe.| A 
high building, at the top of which lights 
are hung to guide fhips at fea. 

He charged himtelf with the rifque of fuch vef- 
fels as carried corn in winter; and built a pharos or 
lighthoufe. Arbuthnet, 

LiGHTLEGGED. ad’. [light and leg. | 
Nintble» fwift. 
Lizbtlegged Pas has got the middle Space. Sidney. 
Li'cHT Less, adi, {tron dight.| Wanting 
light; dark. 
Li'cutyy. adv. [from ighs. ] 
1, Without weight. 

This grave partakes the flethly birth, 

Which cover /'zht/y, gentleearth. Ben Fanfox, 
2. Without weep impreilion. 

The foft ideas ot the cheerful note, 

Lightly receiv'd, were eafily forgot. Prior, 
je batly; readily; without difficulty ; of 
courfe, 

It they write or fpeak publickly but five words, 
one of them is Zigbily about the dangerous eitate of 
the church of England in refpet of abufed cere- 
monies. Hevker, 

Believe ’t not /igbr?y that your fon 
Will not exceed the common, or be caught 
With cautelous batts and prattice. Shak. Coriolanus. 

Short fummer /igd¢/y hasa turward ipning. Shark. 

4. Without reafon. 

Flatter not the rich; neither do thou willingly or 
lightly appear before great perfonages. Taylor. 

Let every man that hath a calling be diligent in 
pusfuance of its employment, fo as not /igér/y, or 
without reafonable occafion, to neglect ite Taylor. 

5- Without dejection ; cheertully, 
Eid that welcome 
Which comes to punith us, and we punihh it, 
Seemung to bear it Jightly. Shakf. Ant. and Cleop. 
6. Not chatlely. 

lt I were dightly difpofed, 1 could ftill perhaps 
have offers, that lome, who hold their heads higher, 
would be glad to accept. — SUifie 

7. Nimbly; with agility; not heavily or 
tardily. 

Methought I ftood on a wide river’s bank ; 
When en a fudden, Voritmond appear’d, 

Gave me his hand, and led me /igdrly o'er; 
Leaping and bounding on the billows heads, 
‘Vill fatcly we had reach’d the tarther thore. Dry. 
8. Gayly 5 ainly ; with levity; without 
heed or care, 
LiGHTMUNDED. adj. [light and mind.] 
Unfettled; unfleady. 
He that is hafty to give credit is ligh:minded. 
heclefiapicuse 
Li’GHTNEss, x. /. [from light. ] 
1, Want of weight; ‘abfence of weight ; 
the contrary to heavine/s. 

Some are for mafts of Mips, as fir and pine, bz- 

caufe of their length, ftraightnefs, and dighsneJs. 
Bacon's Natural fiiftory. 

Suppofe many degrees of littlenefs and /ipbrae/s 
in particles, fo as many might flout in the air a 
good while before they tell. Burnete 

2. Inconitancy ; unfteadinefs. 

For, unto knight there iseno greater fhame, 
Than /igStne/s and incontiancy in love. F. Queen, 

Of two things they muit chule one; namely, 
whether they would, to their eudlefs difgrace, with 
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ridisuious oi zoinefs, Dfinifs him, whofe reititution 
they lad in io unzortunate manner defited, or elle 
cendefcend unto that demand. Hocker. 
asl blew this father from my face, 
Obeying withinv wind when T do blow, 
Aad yieiding to another when it blows, 
Commanded always by the greateit gult; 
Such is the Jigatre/s of you common men. Sbak/p. 
a Unchattity ; want ef conduct in women. 
Is it the difdain of my eftate, or the opinion of 
my lightness, that emboldened fuch bafe fancies 
towards me? Sidney. 
Can it be, 
That modefty may more betray our fenfe, 
Than woman’s /ighinefs! Sbak/. Meaf. for Meaf, 
z. Agility; nimblenefs, 
Li'cutxinc.x, f. [from lighten, lighten- 
SEF, lightning. | 
2. ‘Lhe flafh that attends thunder. 
Ligaining isa great flame, very bright, extending 
every way to a great diftance, fuddenly darting up- 
wards, and there ending, fo thatit is only momen- 


taneous. Miufcnenbroek, 
Seale thinks the Jighining born belore the 
thunder; 
Whar eelis us then they both together are? 
Davies, 


Saimoneus, fuff’ring cruel pains I found 
For emulating Jove; the rattling found 
Of-mimiiek thunder, and the ghit’ring blaze 
Of pointed “2 dtings, and their forky rays. 

Dryden, 

No warning of the approach of flame, 
Swittly, like fudden death, itcame; 
Like travellers by Jightning kill'd, . 
l burnt the moment I beheld. Granville. 

2. Mitigation ; abatement. [from to lighten, 
to make lefs heavy. ] 

tow oft when men are zt the point of death, 
Have they been merry ? which their keepers call 
A lightniag before death. Shak f. Romeo and Juliet. 

We were once in hopes of his recovery, upon a 
kind meffage from the widow; but this only proved 
a ligétning delore death. Spe€tator. 

Licuts. #. f. [fuppofed to be called fo 
from their lightnefs in proportion to 
their bulk.] The lungs; the organs of 
breathing: we fay, lighis of other ani- 
mals, and /ugs of men. 

‘The complaint was chiefly from the /igdts, a 
part as of no quick lenfe, fo no feat for any tharp 
dileafe. Hayward. 

Liicutsome. adi. [from light. ] 

1. Luminous; not dark; not obfcure ; not 
opake. 

Neither the fun, nor any thing fenfible is that 
light itfelf, which is the caufe that things are /ight- 
fone, though it make itfelf, and all things elle, 
vilible; but a body moft enlightened, by whom the 
neighbouring region, which the Greeks call zther, 
the place of the fuppofed element of tire, isettected 
„and qualified. : Raleigh, 

White walls make rooms more /igit/ome than 
black. Bacon. 

Equal pofture, and quick fpirits, are required to 
make colours /ight/ome. Bacon's Natura Hiflory. 

The fun 
His courfe exalted through the Ram had run, 
Through ‘Taurus, and the /igdtfome realms of love. 
Dryden, 

2. Gay; airy; having the power to exhi- 
Jarare. , 

le fuiteth fo fitly with that dight/ome affection of 
joy, whercin God delighteth when his faints praife 
him. Hocker. 

The lightforne paffion of joy was not that which 
row often ufurps the name; that trivial, vanifhing, 
fuperficial thing, that only gilds the apprehenfion, 
and plays upon the furface of the Joul. South, 


Li'cutsomeness.n. fa [from lightvome. | 

I. Lumincufnefs; not opacity; not ob- 
{curity ; not darkfomenefs. 

It is to our atmofphere that the variety of colours, 


which are painted o:1 the fkies, the dight/omene/s of 
our air, and the twilight, are owing. Cheyne. 


2. Cheerfulucfs; merriment; levity. 


LIK 


U l r ; 
LIGNA'LOES, w. f. [lignum alszs, Lat. ] 
Aloes wood, 


The valties fpread forth as gardens by the river's 
fide, as the trees af demalces which the Lord hath 
planted, and as cedar irzes nefide the water. Numd, 

Li'GNEOUS. adje [Mgncus, poate ligueux, lyr. | 
Made of wood; wooden; refembling 
wood. 


It fhould be tried with fhoots of vines, and roots 
of red rofes; tor it may he they, being of a more 
/ignecus nature, will incorporate with the tree itlelf. 

Bacon's Natural Wiflory. 

Ten thoufand feeds of the plant harts-tungue, 
hardly make the bulk of a pepper-corn: now the 
covers, and the true body of cach feed, the paren- 
chymous and /ig eos part of both, and the fibres of 
thofe parts, multiplied one by another, afford a 
hundred thoufand mi lions ot formed atoms, bat how 
many more we cannot define. Grew. 


LIGNUMVI'TA. n. He [ Lat. } Goiacum ; 
a very hard wood. 


Li'cune. 2. f. A precious ftone. 
The third row 2 ligure, an agate, and anamethy#. 
Excdus. 
LIKE. jadj2) {lie} Saxons! diks Dutch. | 
1, Refembling ; having referblance. 
Whom art thou /ike in thy greatnefs? Ezekiel, 
{lis fon, or one of his illuttrious name, 
How ike the former, and almoft the fame! Dryden. 
As the earth was defigned for the being of men, 
why might not all other placets be created tor the 
like ufes, cach for their own inhabitants? Bentley. 
This plan, as iaid down by him, looks ¿iker an 
univerfal art than a diltingt logick. Baker. 
2. Equal; of the fame quantity. 
More clergymen were impoveriihed by the late 
war, than ever in the dike {pace before. Spratt, 
3. [for Zkely.] Probable; credible. 
The trials were made, and it is /‘ke that the ex- 
periment would have been eifectua!. Bacon. 
4. Likely ; ina ftate that gives probable 
expectations. This is, I think, an im- 


roper, though frequent ufe. 
lf the duke continues thefe favours towards jou, 
you are /ike to be much advanced. Shakfpeare. 
He is /ike to die for hunger, tor there is no more 
bread. Seremiab. 
The yearly value thereof is already increaied 
double of that it was within there few years, and is 
like daily to rife higher till it amount to the price of 
our land in England. Davies. 
Hopton refelved to viit Waller's quarters, that 
he might judge whether he were /ike to purtue his 
purpofe. Crarendor. 
Many were not eafy to be governed, nor like to 
conform themfelves to {trict rules. Clarendon. 
If his rules of reafon be not better fuited to the 
mind than his rules for health are fied to our bodies, 
he is not dike to be much followed. Baker, 


Like. m / [This fubftantive is feldom 
more than the adjective ufed elliptically ; 
the like for the life thing, or like perfons | 


te Some perfon or thing retembling another. 
He wasa man, take him for all and ail, 

I thall not look upon his Jike again. = Shak fpeare. 
Every dike is not the fame, O Cæfar! Sbakfp. 
Though there have been greater fleets for num- 

ber, yet for the bulk of the fhips never the /ike. 

Bacon's War with Spain. 
Albeit an eagle did bear away a lamò im her 
talons, yet a raven endeavouring to do the dike was 
held entangled. Hayward. 
One offers, and in offering makes a ftay; 
Another forwird fets, and doth no more; 
A third the dike, Daniel's Civil War, 
His defire 

By converfation with his /ike to help, 

Or folace his defects. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
Two dikes may be miftaken. L' Efrange. 
She'd Rudy to reform the men, 

Or add tome grains of folly more 

To women than they had before ; 

This might their mutual fancy ttrike, 

Since ev'ry being loves its dike. Swift. 

2, Ufed with bad; near approach; a itate 
like to another Rate, A fenfe common, 


LIE 


but not jut: perhaps 4ad is a corruptioa 
tor was. j 

Regart being carried fecretly from one to anzthee 
in my thip, bad like to have been my utter ovcr~ 

thiow. Kaley 5. 
Like. adv. 

1. Inthe fame manner; in the fame man- 
ner as: itis not always ealy: to deter- 
mine whether it be adverb or adjective. 

The joyous nymphs, and lightfoot fa.res, 

Which thither came to hear their mufick weet, 

Now hearing them fo heavily lament, 

Like heavily lamenting fiom them went. Speafer. 

Like as a father pitieth his children, fo the Lord 
pitieth them that tear him. Efalms. 
Are we proud and patiionate, malicious and re- 
vengeful? Is this tobe dike-minded with Chruit, who 
was meek and lowly? Tihiatfex. 
What will be my confufion, when he fees me 
Neglected, and forfaken dike himielf. Poilips. 
“They roar’d /ike lions caught in toils, and rag’d = 

The man knew what they were, who herctotore 

Had ieen the like lie murther'd on the thore. Baier. 
2. in fucha manner as befits. 

Be ftrong, and quit yourielyes ike men. t Samuel. 

3. Likely; probably. A popular ule not 
analogical. 

J like the work well; ere it be demanded, 

Asike snough it will, 1’d have iteopied. — SLat/p. 
Jo Like, v. a. [lican, Sax. lizen, Dut. | 
1. To choofe with fome degree of prc- 

ference. 

As nothing can be foreafonably fpoken as to con- 
tentall men, fothistpeeci was not of them all /iked. 
Knoites. 

He gave fuch an account as made it appear that lic 
liked the detign. Ciarerden. 
We Like our prefent circumftances well, anu dreara 
of no change. Alterburye 

2. Toapprove; to view with approbation, 
not fondnefs. 

Though they did not dike theevil he did, yet they 


liked him that did the evil. Sidney. 
He grew content to mark their fpeeches, then ta 
marvel at fuch witia fhepherds, atter to dike their 
company. Sidney. 
He proceeded from looking to liking, and from 
liking to loving. Sidney. 


For feveral virtues 
I have /ik'd feveral womea; never any 
With fo tull foul. Shakfpcare’s Tempefis. 
I look’d upon her witha foldier'seye ; 
That dii'd, bot had a rougher talkin hand 


Than to drive liking tothe name of ilove. Shakfp. 

Scarce any man pafles to a dikizg of fin in others, 

but by nrit practifing it himfelt. South. 
Beaits can ike, but not dittinguih too, 

Nor theirown ¿iking by refleQionknow. Drydens 

3. To pleafe; to be agreeable to, Now 


difufed. 


Well hoped he, ere long that hardy gueit, 
If ever covetous hand, or luittul eye, 
Or lips he laid on thing that /:4’d him beit, 
Should be his prey. Spenfer's Fairy Queen. 

Say, my tair brother now, it this device 
Do dike you, or may you to like entice. Wubberd. 

This detire being recommended to her majefty, 
it liked her to include the fame within one enure 
leafc. Bacon. 

He thall dwell where it /ife:b him beft. § Deut. 

There let them learn, as likes them, to defpife 
God and Metfiah. Milton’s Paradife Loefl. 

To LIKE. t'e ze 
1. To be pleafed with: with of tefore the 
thing approved. Obfolete. 

Of any thing more than of God they could not 
by any means /ike, as long as whatioevcr they knew 
befides God, they apprehended it not in ittell with- 
out dependency upon God. Hooker. 

The young toldiers did with fuch cheerfulnels dike 
of this refolution, that they thought two days a long 
delay. Auclles. 

2. Tochoofe; to lift; to be pleafed. 

The man /ikes not to take his brother's wile. Deut. 

Hc that has the prifon doors fet open is persectly at 
liberty, becaufe he may either go or Stay, as he beit 
likes, Locke. 
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Lr’keLitHoop, ? 
Li'KELINESS, m, fe [from likely.) 


1. Appearance; fow. Obfolete. 

Whatof his heart perceive you in his face, 
By any /ikelibood he thow'd to-day? 

— That with no man here he ts offended. 
2. Refemblance; likenefs. Obfolete. 

The mayor and all his brethren in be fort, 

Like to the fenators of antique Rome, 

Go forth and fetch their conqu'ring Czfar in. 

As bya low, but oving likelibsod, 

Were now the general of our gracious emprefs, 

As ingood time he may, from Ireland coming, 

Low many would the peaceful city quit 

To welcome him? Sdak/peare’s Henry v. 

There is no /ikclihood between pure tight and 
black darknefs, or between righteoufnets and repro- 
bation. a Raleigh. 

3. Probability; verifimilitude; appearance 
of truth. 

Asitnoteth one fuch to have been in that age, fo 
had there been more, it would by /ikelihood as well 
have noted manv. l {Tooker. 

Many of dixelihood informed me of this betore, 
which hung (o tottering in the balance, that I could 
neither believe nor mildoubt. Shak/peare. 

le never yet did hurt, 
To lay down /ikelibzod, and formsof hope. Shak/p. 

As there is no /ike/ibood that the place could be fo 
altered, fo there is no probability that thefe rivers 
were turned out of their courfcs. Raleigh. 

Where things are lealt to be put tothe venture, as 
the eternal interefts of the other world ought to be; 
there every, even the leał, probability, or /ikelibocd 
of danger, fitould be provided againft. South. 

‘f here are predictions of our Saviour recorded by 
the evangelilts, which were nat completed ull after 
their deaths, and had no «ke/ibocd of being fo when 
they were protraunced by our bleflcd Saviour. Addi. 

Thus, inall /‘kelibood, would it be with a liber- 
tine, whothould have a vifit from the other world: 
the firit horror it raifed would go off, as new divertions 
come on. Alteroury. 

Li'kecy. adj. [from Lhe, } 
Je Such as may be liked; fuch- as. may 
pleafe. Obfolete. 

Thefe young companions make themfelves believe 
they love atthe firt looking of a ééke/y beauty. Sidi. 

Sir fohn, they are your ékediegz men; I wou'd 
have you ferved with the befte Shak/peare. 

2, Probable;. fuch as mav iñ reafon be 
thought or- believed; fuch as may be 
thought more reafonably than the con- 
trary: as, a likely ftory, that is, a credi- 
ble ttory. 

Luxery. adv. Probably; as may rea. 
fonanly be thoughr. 

While man was innocent, he was kely igncrant 
of nothing thacimported him to know, Ghini ive. 

Yo Liven. v.a. [from Ade.) To represent 
as having refemdlance ; to co:npare. 

The prince Sroke your head for /ikewi:g him to a 
fingiug man of Windfor. Sbak/peare’s Meury iv. 

For who, though with the tongue 
Of angels, can relate; or to what things 
Liken on carth coctpicuous, that may lift 
Human imagination to fuch height 
Of God-like power? Mistor*s Paradife Lof. 

Vi'weness. x. fe [from Hike. ] 

te Refenslance; fimilitude. 

They a'l do live, and meved are 
To multiply the likenefs of their kind. Spex/er. 

A tranilator is to make his author appearas charm- 
ing ashe can, provided he maintains his character, 
and makes him not uslike himielt. Traniflation tsa 
kind of drawing after the lite, where there is a double 
fort of Litenefs, a good one and a bad one. = Drydez. 

There will be found a beter /ikencf/s, and a worfe ; 
and the better isconftantly tobe chofen.  Drydez. 

2, Form; appearance. 

Never came trouble to my houfe inthe dikene/s of 
your grace; for trouble being gone, comfort thonid 
remain. Saatfpeare. 

It isfaferto land upon our guard againft an enemy 
inthe didenc/s of a triend, than toembrace any maa 
for atnend inthe wheue/sofaneacmy. L’'Efprarge. 


Shakp. L I took vou for your dikenc/s Cloe. 


LIL 


3. One who refembles another; a copy ; a | 


counterpart. 
Poor Cupid, fobbing, (carce cou'd fpeak, 

Indeed, mamma, ! donot know ye: 
Alas! how eafy my miftake 2 

Prior. 
VKEWISE. adv. [like and wife,} In like 
manrcr ; allo ; moreover; too. 

Jefus faid urtto them, 1 alfo will atk one thing, 
which if ye tell me, I difewuif/e will tell you by what 
authority I do thefe things. Matthese. 

Sowas itin the decay of the Roman empire, and 
likewife in the empire of Almugne, after Charles 
the Great, every bird taking a feather. Bacar. 

Spirit of vitriol poured to pure unmixed fcrum, 
coagulates as if it had been boiled. Spirit of fea- 
fale makes a perfect coagulation of the ferum // erie, 
but with fome different phenomena. Arbuihact, 

Li’kinc. adj. [perhaps becaufe plump- 
nefs is agreeable to the fight.] Plump; 
in a ftate of plumpnefs. 

l fear my lord the king, who kath appointed your 
meat and your drink ; for why Mould he fee your 
faces worfe liking, than the children which are of 
your fort? Daniel. 

LIKING. ze f. [from /ke.] 
1. Good flate of body; plumprefs. 

I’lrepent, and that fudécnly, while I’m in fome 
liking; 1 (hall be out of heart fhortly, and then | 
fiall have no ftiength to repent. Shakfpeare. 

Their young ones are in good /iking; they grow up 
with corn. Feb. 

Cappadocian flaves were famous for their lutti- 
nefs; and, being in good èisg, were fet on a tall, 
when expofed to fale, to thew the good habitof their 
body. Dryden?s Notes to Perf. 

2. State of trial. 
The royal foul, that, like the lah'ring moon, 
By charms of art was hurried down ; 
Forc’d with regret to leave her native fphere, 
Came but a while oa /iking here. Dryden. 
3. Inclination. 

Why do vou longer feed on loathed light, 

Or liking find to gaze onear:hly mold? F. Queen. 
Li‘xine. x. /. [from the verb.| Delight 
in; pleafure in : with Za. 

‘There are limits to he fet betwixt the boldnefs and 
rathrefs of a poet; but he mutt underftand thofe 
limits who pretends tojudze, as well as he who undes- 
takes to write: and he who has no iking to the 
whole, ought in reafon to be excluded from cenfuring 
of the parts. Dryden. 


LLACH. m fi [lilac, lilds, Fra] A tree. 
The whi:ethosn isin leef, and the Zach tree. 
Bacon. 
Licin. adj, [from fy.) Embeliifhed 
with lilies, 
Nymphsand fhecherds dance no more 
By fandy Ladon’s “ed banks. 
WINE Sar (Alien, Paani 
There are thirty-two fpecies of this plant, includ- 
ing white ///ies, orange lilies, and martagons of va- 
rious forts. Miller. 
Oh! had the menfter feea thofe //y hands 
Tremble, lixe afpen leaves, upon a lute, 
And make the filken ttrings delight to kifs them; 
He would not then have touch’d them for his life ! 
Shak/jeare. 
Shipwreck’d upon a kingdom where no pity! 
No fricnds! no hope! no kindred weep for me ! 
Almott no grave a!low’d me! lii ethe ///y, 
‘Whatonce was miltrefs of the field, and flourifh’d, 
I'll hane my head, 2nd perth. Shak/peare. 
Arnus,2 river of Ltalys is drawn like an old man, 
by his right fide a lion, holding forth in his right 
paw ared ///y, or Acwer-de-luce. Peachy. 
Take but the humbleit 4’/y of the field ; 
And if our pride will to our reafon yield, 
le muh by fure comparifon be fhown, 
That on the regal feat great David’s fon, 
Array’d inall his robes, and types of pow’r, 


BE ton. 


Shines with lefs glory than that fraple dowr. Prior. 


For her the /i/res hang their heads, and die. Pope. 


Lity-DAFFODIL, J. [Mho-xercifias.| A 


foreign flower. 


f. P- oe iey 
LILY-HYACINTE, fi f Detain) bility 5 


LIM 


Tt hath a /é/y flower, compofed of fix leaves, thaped 
like the flower of hyacinth: the roots are (caly, and 
fhaped like thofe of the dily. There are three tpecies 
of this plant ; one witha blue flower, another whites 
and 2 third red. Biller, 

Liry of the Valley, or May lity. n. f. (lilium 
convalliun, | 

The flower confifts of one leaf, is fhaped like a 
bell, and divided at the top into fix fegments; rhe 
ovary becomes a folt globular fruit, containing 
feveral sound feeds. It is very common in thady 
woods, Miller. 

Lity of the valley has a ftrong root that runs into 
the ground. Mortimer's Elufoandry. 

Lityui'vereD. adj. [lily and diver, | White- 
livered ; cowardly. 

A bafe, /ilylivered, attion-taking knave., Shak/ 

Li'mature. af. [limatura, Latin.) Fi- 
lings of any metal ; the particles rubbed 
on by a file. 

Limes, z. f. [lim, Sax.and Scot. /em, Dan. | 

1. A member; a joiated or articulated part 
of animals. 

A fecond Hector, for his grim afpe&, 

And large proportion of his ttrong Knit de>. 
Shalfecare. 
O t! that I had been here, totear her /iz15 meal ! 
Shak/peare. 

Now am I come ecch /imS to furvey, 

It thy appearance anfwer loud report. Mitton. 

23 (limbe, ETAO EA AN edge; a 
border : a philofophical word. 

By moving the prifms about, the colours agzin 
emerged out of the whitenefs, the vicletand the blue 
at its inward din:d, and at its outward é/a:5 the red 
and yellow. Newser. 

To Lima. v. a. [from the noun. | 

1. To fupply with limbs. 

As they pleaie, 
They /iméd themfelves, and colour, fhape, and fize 
Aifume, as likes them bet, candenfe, or rare. Adit. 

2. To tear afunder; to difmember. 

Li’mesecK. x. f. [corrupted by popular 
pronunciation from a@lembick.| A till. 

Her cheeks, on which this ftreamirg nectar fel!, 
Still’d thecugn'the /i:ndeck of her aiamond eves. 

Lair fact. 
Fires of Spain, and the line, 
W hofe countries /iméecks to our bodies te, 
Canit thou for cain bear? 
Cail up, unbound, 
In various {hapes, old Proteus from the fea, 
Drain’d through a /i:adbeck ta his naked form. Alile. 

The earth, by fecret conveyances, lets in the fea, 
and fends it.back ficth, her bowels ferving tor a 
timbeck. Hewes. 

He firft furvey’d the charge with careful eyes, 
Yetjudg’d, like vapours that from /iszdecks rife, 


Dornee - 


Je would in richer flowers cefcend again. Drysen. 
The warm Lsmbeck draws 
Salubrious waters trom the nocent brood. Pdbilisr. 


L1'MBED. adj. [from did. | Formed wath 
regard to limbs. 
A Reer of five years age, large /imh’c, and fed, 
To Jove’s high altars Agamemnon led. Pope. 
Li’meen. adj, Flexible; cafily bent; ph- 
ant; lithe. 
You put me off with fmeer vows.  Shak/peare. 
T wonder how, among thete jealoufies of court and 
fate, Edward Atheling could fubhit, being the indu- 
bitate heir of the Saxon line: bur he had tried, and 
found him a prince of /imées virtues; fo as though 
he might have fome place in his caution, vet he 
reckoned him beneath his fear. Wotton. 
Atonce came forth whatever creeps the ground, . 
Infect, or worm: thofe wav’d thelr din:sSer tans 
For wings; and {mallett lineaments exact 
Im all the liveries deck’d of fummer’s pride. Mile. 
She durit never ftand at the hav. having n thing 
but her long fofi Zimber ears to defend her. fore, 
The muicles were {trong on both tides of the a!pera 
arteria, bat on the under Nde, opporits t3 that of the 
cefophagusy very famiver. Ray on Crea ier. 


Li'maerness. xf. [from limber. ] Flest- 
; plancy. 


Miram 


Li'mgo. n. /. (Eo guod fit limbus inferorum. 
Du Carge. | 
1. A region bordering upon hell, in which 
there is neither pleafure nor pain. Popu- 
larly hell, i 
No, he is in tartar /in:39, worfe than hetl, 
A devil inan everla(ting garment hath him, 
One whofe hard heart is button’d op with Neel. 
Shak/peare. 
Ob what a fympathy of woe is this ! 
As far from help as /imdo is from blifs. Shak/peare. 
All thefe up-whirl’d aloft 
Fly o’er the backfide of the world far off, 
Into a Zibo large, and broad, fince call'd 
The paradife of fools. Miiton'’s Paradife Lop. 
2. Any place of mifery and reftraint. 
For he no fooner was at larze, 
But Trulla ftraicht brought on the charge; 
And in the felf fame Zimbo put 
The knight and fquire, where he was hut. Huds. 
Friar, thou art come off thyfeis, hut poor I am left 
in diindo. Dryden's Spaxifh kriar. 
Lime. a. f. [lim, gelyman, Sax. to glue. | 
1. A vifcous fubftance drawn over twigs, 
which catches and entangles the wings of 
birds that light upon it. 
Poor bird! thou’dit never fear the net or Zime, 
The pitfall, nor the gin. Shak/peare’s Macbeth, 
You mutt lay dime, to tangle her defires, 
By wailful fonnets, whofe compofed rhimes 


Lim 


of maiJenhood, cannot, for atl that, difuade fuccef- 
fion, but that they are dzred with the twigs that 
threaten them. Shaifpedres 
‘The bird that hath been /imed ina buh, 
With trembling wings mifdoubteth ev’ry bufh, 
Anit 1, the haplefs male to one fweet bird, 
Have now the fatal objet in my eye, 
Where my peor young was lint'd, was caught, and 
kill’d. Shalfpeare. 
2. To {mear with lime, 
Miyfclf have /im'da bulh for her, 
And plac’d a quire of fuch enticing birds, 
"That the will light to liten to their lays. SA2k/p. 
Thofe twigs in time wiil come to be /imed, and 
then you are all loft if you do but rouch them. L’ £72, 
3. To cement. ‘This fenfe is out of ufe. 
I will not ruinate my father’s houfe, 
Who gave his blood tu sime the ttones together, 
And fet up Lancafter. ; Shak/peare. 
4. To manure ground with lime. 
Encouragementthat abatement of intereft gave to 
landlords and tenants, to improve by draining, marl- 
ing, ard /iming. Child. 
All forts of peafe love limed or marled land. 
Mortimer. 


Lr !st EKILN. 7. UE [dime and Ailn. | Kiln 
where ftones are burnt to lime. 

The counte! gate is as hateful to me, as the reek 

of 2 Jime-Riin. Shakfpeare. 

“They were found in a éime-£/2, ard having paffed 

the tire, each is a little verified. boos ward. 


Should be full fraught with ferviceable vows. Shak.) LI'MESTONE. 2. /, [deme and frone. | The 


Jollier of this ftate 
Than are new-beuefic’d minitters, he throws, 
Like nets or dime twigs, wherefoe’er he goes, 
His title of barrifteron every wench, Dinne, 

A thruth was taken with a bulh of Zime twigs. 

L'Efirange. 
Then toils for beaits, and dime for birds were 
found, 
And deep-mouth’d dogs did foreft walks furrouod. 
Dryden. 
Or court a wife, fpread out his wily parts, 
Like nets, or dine twigs, for rich widows’ hearts. 
f Pope. 
2, Matter of which mortar is made: fo 
called becaufe ufed in cement, 

There are fo many fpecies of Zine Rone, that we 
are to underf(tand by it in general any ftone rhat, 
upon a proper degree of heat, becomes a white calx, 
which will make a great ebullition and noife on be- 
ing thrown into water, falling into a loofe white 
powder at the bottom. The /ime we have in Lon- 
don is ufually made of chalk, which is weaker than 
that made of ttone. Wii's Materia Medica. 

They were now, like fand without Zimne, ill bound 
together, efpecially as many as were Englith, who 
were at a gaze, looking ftrarge one Upon another, 
not knowing who was faithful to their fide. Bacen. 

As when a lofty pile is rais’d, 

We never hear the workmen prais’d, 
Who bring the /ime, or place the ftones, 
But all admire Inigo Jones. Swift, 

Lime is commonly made of chalk, or of any fort 
of Rone that is not fandy, or very cold. Mortimer. 


3. The ilinden tree. [linod, Sax. zilia, Lat. ] 


The flower confifts of feveral leaves, placed orbi- 
cularly, in the form of a rofe, having a long narrow 
leaf growing to the footitalk of each cluftcr of flow- 
ers, from whofe cup rifes the pointal, which becomes 
tetticulated, of one capfule, containing an oblong 
feed. The timber is ufed by carvers and turrers. 
"Thefe trees continue found many years, and giow to 
2 confiderable bulk. 
one, in Nortolk, fixteen yards in circuit. Miller. 

For her the /imes their pleafing Mades deny, 

For her the lilies hang their heads, and die. Pope. 
4. A fpecies of lemon. [ ime, French. ] 
Bear me, Pomona! to thy citron groves ! 
"To where the lemon and the piercing dime, 
With the deep orange glowing through the green, 


Their lighter glories blend. Themfon. 
To Lime, v. a, [from Lime. ] 
1. To entangle; to enfnare. 
O bofom, black as death! 
Oh imed foul, that, ftruggligg to be frec, 
Are more engaged. Shak peare. 


Example, thatio terribly thows in the wreck of 


ee e aae 


Sir Thomas Brown mentions ': 


ftone of which lime is made, 

Fire {tone and lime fione, if broke {mall, and laid 

on cold lands, muft be of advantage. Mortimer. 
LiME-WATER, 7. f. 

Lime-water, made by pouring water upon quick- 
lime, with fome other ingredients to take off its ill 
flavour, is of greac fervice internally in ali cutaneous 
eruptions, and dileales of the lungs. Hill. 

He tried an experiment on wheat infufed in /imr- 
qeater alore, and fome in brandy and sme-swaler 
mixed, and had from each grain a great increafe, 

Aiortimer. 
LYMIT. x. /. (limité, French; Jimitor, Lat. ] 
Bound ; border; utmoft reach. 

The whole ¿mit of the mountain round about 
fall be moll holy. Exodus, 

We wert, great emperor, by thy command, 

To view the utmort /mrts of the land ; 
Ev’nto the place where no more world is found, 
But foaming billows beating on the ground. Dry. 
To Li'mitm v. a. [ limiter, Fr. from the 
noun. | 
1. To confine within certain bounds; to 


retrain ; to circumfcribe; not to leave at 


large. 
They tempted God, and dimited the Holy One of 
Ifrael. Phalms, 


Thanks I muft you con, that you 
Are thieves profett; for there is boundlefs theft 
In /imited profeflions. Shak/peare. 
If a king come in by conqueft, he is no longer a 
limited monarch. Swift. 
2. To reftrain from a lax or general figni- 
fication: as, /be univerfe is here limited 
to this earth, 
Lirsrira’neous. adj. [from limit] Be- 
longing to the bounds. Dit. 
LI'MITARY, 6% [from Żimit.] Placed at 
the boundaries as a guard or fuperintend- 
ant. a 
Then, when I am thy captive, talk of chains, 
Proud /intitary cherub! Milton, 


LIMITATION, x. f. (limitation, Fr. limitatio, 


Lat. ] 
te Reftri&ion; circumfcription. 
Limitation of each creature, is both the perfection 


and the prefervation thereof. Hocker. 
Am I yourfelf, 
But, as it were, in fort of limitation?  Shakfpeare. 


I defpair, how this /imitation of Adam's empire 
to his line and pofterity, will help us to one heir. 
‘his limitation, indced, of our author, will bave thole 


LIM 


the labour, who would look for him amoneft the race 

of brutes; but will very little contribute to the difcas 

very among{t men. Locke, 

If a king come in by conqueft, he is no longer a 
limited monarch; if he afterwards confent to ini» 
taticns, be becomes immediately king de jure. Sw ifr. 

2. Confinement from a lax or undeterminatc 
import, 

The caufe oferror is ignorance, what rettraints and 
limitations all principles have in regard of the matter 
whereunto they are applicable. Hocker. 

Lime. Z. Je A mongrel, 

To LIMN, v.a. [enluminer, Fr. to adorn 
books with pićtłures.} To draw; to paint 
any thing. 

Mine eye doth his effigies witnefs, 

Moft truly Zimn’d, and living in your face. Shzk/p, 
Emblems /in:ed in lively colours. Peachurr. 
How are the glories of the field fpun, and by what 

pencil are they dived in their unaffected bravery ? 

Glanvicle, 

Li'MNER. x. /. [corrupted from enlumineur, 
a decorator of books with initial pictures. } 
A painter; a picture-maker. 

That divers dimmers at a diftance, without either 
copy or defign, fhould draw the fame picture toaa 
undiltinguifhable exactnefs, is more conceivable than 
that matter, which is fo diverftfied. should frame it- 
felf fo unersingly, according to the idza of its kind. 

Glarville's Scepfti. 

Poets are /immners of another kind, 

To copy out ideas in the mind; 

Words are the paint by which their thoughts are fhown, 

And nature is their object to be drawn. Granville. 

Li'mous, adj. [limofzs, Latin] Muddy ; 
flimy. 

That country became a gained ground by the 
muddy and /‘mous matter brought down by the 
Nilus, which fettled by degrees unto a firm land. 

Browen’s Vulgar Evrcurs. 

They efteemed this natural melancholick acidity 

to be the /imous or fliray teæculent part of the blood. 
Ficyer. 

Lint. adj. | /impio, Italian. ] 

re Vapid; weak, Not in ufe. 

The chub eats waterifh, and the fieh of him is not 
firm, /imp, and taltelefs. Walton's Argler. 


2. It is ufed in fome provinces, and ia 
Scotland, for limber, flexile. 
To Lime. v.n. [limpen, Saxon.] To halt; 
to walk lamely. 
An old poor man, 
Who after me hath many a weary ftep 
Limp'd in pure love. 
Son of fixteen, 


Pluck the lin’d crutch from thy old /imping fire. 
Sbuk/peare. 


Shak fpeare. 


How far 
The fubftance of my praife doth wrong this fhadow 
In underprifing it; fo far this fhadow 
Doth /imp behind the fubitance. Shakfpeares 
When Plutus, with his riches, is fent from Jupi- 
ter, he /imps and goes flowly ; but when he is fent 


by Pluto, he runs, and is fwift of foot. Bacon, 
Limping death, lath'd on by fate, 
Comes up to fhorten half our date. Drydex, 


The limping fmith obferv'd the fadden'd featt, 
And hopping here and there put in his word. Dryd. 

Can fyllogifm fet things right ? 

No: majors foon with minors fight s 

Or both in friendly confort join’d, 

‘The confequence din:ps falfe behind. Prior. 
Limrer.# / A kind of ihellfith. Ainjw. 
Li’mrip. adj. [limpide, ¥r. limpidus, Lat. ] 

Clear; pure; tranfparent. 

The (prings which were clear, freh, and limpid, 
become thick and turbid, and impregnated with ful- 
phur as long as the earthquake laits. Woodward, 

The brook that purls along 

The vocal grove, now fretting o’er a rock, 

Gently diffus’d into a //:npid plain. Thomfon. 
Li'MPIDNESS. x, f. [trom dimpid.} Clear. 

nefs; purity. 

Li’MPINGLY. adv. [from fimp.] Inalame 
halting manner, 
I 


LIN 
Limy. adr, [from lime. | 


r. Vilcous; glutinous. 

Striving more, the more ia laces trong 
Himlelf he tied, and wrapt his winges twain 

In Jimy mares thefubtilloopsamong. Spenfer. 

3. Containing lime. 

A human fkull covered with the fkin, having been 
buried in fome ‘/my foil, was tanned, or turned into 
a kind of leather. Grewu's Mufaum. 

Jo Lin. vw. #. [ablinnan, Sax.) Vo yiesd; 
to give over. 
Unto his foe he came, 
Refolv’d in mind all fuddeniy to win, 
Or foon tolofe before he once would Zin.  Spenfer. 
Li'ncHPIN. wf. An iron pin that keeps 
the wheel on the axle-tree. Did. 
OMECT US. x. f. [from digo, Lat] Medi- 
cine licked up by the tongue. 
Li’spen. mf, [lind, Sax.] ‘The lime tree. 
Seer lise. 
Iard box, and linden of a fofter grain. Dryden. 
‘Two neighb’ring trees with walls encompafs'd 
round, 
One a hard oak, a fofter dinden one. Dryden. 
Line. 2. f» [linea, Latin. | 
1, Longitudinal extention. 

Even the planets,upon thisprinciple,muft gravitate 
no more towards the fun; fo that they would not 
revolve in curve ines, hut fly away in direct tangents, 
till they ftruck againft other planets. Bentley. 

2. A flender fring. 

Well fung the Roman bard; ali human things, 

Of deareit value, hang on fender ftrings; 
O fee the then fole hope, and in dofign 
Of heav’n our joy, fugported by a /ixe. Waller. 

A /ine feldom holds to ttrain, or draws ftreight in 

length, above filty or fixty feet. Moxon. 
3. A thread extended to direct any opera- 
tions. 

We as by Zine upon the ocean go, 

Whofe paths hall be familiar as the land. Dryden. 
4. The ftring that fuftains the angler’s hook. 

Victorious with their /ixes and eyes, 

They make the fithes and the men their prize. 

Waller, 

gç. Lineaments, or marks in the hand or face. 
Long is it finceI faw him, 

But time hath nothing blerr’d thofe dines of favour 

Which then he wore. Shatfpeare. 

I fhail have good fortune ; go to, here’s a timp'e 
dine of life; here’s a {mall trifle of wives. Shak/p. 

Here, while his canting drone-pipe fcan’d 
The myftic figures of her hand, 
He tipples palinettry, and dines 
On all her fortune-telling izes. 

6. Delineation ; fketch. 

You have generousthoughts turned to fuch fpecu- 
lations : but this is not enough towardsthe rifing fuch 
buildings as I have drawn you here the /izes of, un- 
lefs the direction of all affairs here were wholly in 

your hands. Temple. 
The inventors meant to turn fech qualifcations into 
perfons as werc agreeable to his character,{rom whom 
the dine was drawn. Pope. 
m, Contour; outline. 

Oh latting as thofe colours may they hins, 

Free as thy ttroke, yet faultlefs as thy dine! Pope. 
8. As much as is written from one margin 


to the other ; a verfe. 
In the preceding /ine, Ulyffes fpeaks of Nauficaa, 


Cleaveland, 


yet immediately changes the words to the mafculine | 


gendcr. Broome. 
In moving ines thefe few cpiftles tell 


What fate attends the nymph who loves too well. 


Garth. 
g. Rank of foldiers. 
They pierce the broken foc’s remoteft sixes. 
adat fon. 
10. Work thrown up ; trench. 
Now {natch an hour that favours thy defigns, 
Unite thy forces, and attack their dives. Dryden. 


rr. Method ; difpofition. 


The heavens themfelves, the planets, and thi. 
center, 


Vou. I, 


EPIN 


Obferve degree, priority, and place, 
Infifture, courfe, proportion, {caton, form, 
Office and cuftom, in all /ia¢ of order. Shat/peare. 
| 12. Extenfion; limit. 
Eden ftretch'd her die 
From Auran eattward to the royal tow 'rs 
Of great Seleucia. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Equator ; equinoctial circle. 
When the fun below the ‘ine defcends, 
Then one long night continued darknefs joins. 
Creech. 
14. Progeny ; family, afcending or defcend- 
ing. 


13. 


Hechid the fitters 
When firft they put the name of king upon me, 
And bade them {peak to him; then prophet-like, 
They hail’d him father to adine of kings. Sbak/p. 
He fends you this molt memorable Zne, 
In ev'ry branch truly demonitrative, 
Willing vou overlook this pedigsee. SLak/peare. 

Some Jines were noted for a ftern, rigid virtue, 
favage, haughty, parfimonious and unpopular ; others 
were (weet and affable. Dryden. 

His empire, courage, and his boatted Zine, 

Were all prov’d mortal. Refcammsr. 
A golden bowl 
The queen commanded to becrown'd with wires 
The bowl that Belus us’d, and all the Tyrian iwe. 
Dryden. 
The years 
Ran fmoothly on, productive of a /ine 
Of wife heroick kings. 
ts. A live is one tenth of an inch. 
16. {In the plural.] A letter: as, I read 
your lines. 
17. Lint or flax. 
To Line. v.a. [fuppofed by Fausins from 
linum, linings being often made of linen. ] 
1. To cover on the infide. 

A box /ized with paper to receive the mercury that 

might be fpilt. Boyle. 
2, To put any thing in the infide: a fenfe 
rather ludicrous. 

The charze amounteth very high for ary one 
man’s purfe, except dixed beyond ordinary, to reach 
unto. Carew. 

Her women are about her: what i! I do line one 
of their hands ? Shak/peare's Cymbeline. 

He, by a gentle bow, divin'd 
How well a cully's purfe was /i2'd. Swift. 
. To guard within, 

Notwithftanding they had ined fome hedges with 
mufqueteers, they were totally difperfed. Clarendon. 
. To ftrengthen by inner works. 

Line aad new repair your towns of war 
With men of courage, and with means defendant. 

á Shatfpiare, 
5. To cover with fomething foft. 
Son of fixteen, 
Pluck the ii’ crutch from thy old limping fire. 
Shak/peare, 
6. To double ; to ftrengthen with help. 
Who sin'a hinlelf with hope, 
Eating the vr, on promife of fupply. Shak/peare. 

My brother Mortimer doth ftir 
About his title, and hath fent for you 
To dine his enterprife. Shak[peare. 

The two armies were affizncd to the leading of two 
generals, both of them rather courtiers, and aured 
tə the ftate, than martial men 3 vet fied and athited 
with fubordinate commanders of great expwience and 


Philips. 


a o 


valour. Bacon. 
7- To impregnate : applied to animals ge- 
neraring. 


> 
‘Thus from the Tyrian paftures //n'd with fove 


He bore Europa, and {till keeps his love. Creech, 
Li'NEAGE. v, fa (linage, Fr.] Race; pro- 
eny; family, afcending or defcending. 
Both the /ineage and the certain fire 
From which I fprung, trom me are hidden yet. 
Spenjer, 
Jofeph was of the houfe and-iecge of David. Luke, 
"rhe Torlan cometh forth with all his generation 
or lincuge, the males before him, and temales follow- 
ing hun ; andit there be a voman from whofe body 
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the whale /merge is defcended, there is a traves's 

where the fitteth. Dacor. 
Men of mizhty fame, 

Aid from th’ immortal gods his (/e2z¢ came. Dry, 

No longer fhall the widow’d land bemoan 
A broken /imezge, ard a doubtful throne, 

Put boait her royal propery ’s increafe, 
Aud count the pledges of her future peace. Addifers 

This care was infuled by God himleif, inorder to 
aicertain the defcent of the Mefliih, and to prove 
that he was, as the prophets had foretold, of the tribe 
of Judah, and of the /‘veage of David. Arrerbury, 

LINEAL. adj. [lincalis, from lizen, Lat. | 
1. Compofed of lines ; delireated. 

When any thing is matkematicalty demonttrated 
weak, it is much more mechanically weak ; errors 
ever occurring more eafily in the management of srofs 
materials than /freal defizas. Wetter. 

2. Defcending ina direct gercalogy. 

To re-eftablith, de facto, the right of inea fuecef. 
fion tə paternal government, is to put a man 1n pof- 
feillion of that government which his fathers did en- 
joy. and he by ¢fnea/ tuceeñion had a right to. Locke. 

3- Hereditary ; derived from anceftors. 

Pesce be to France, if France in peace permit 

Our jutt aud Jinead entrance to oet cwa, aShak/p. 


4. Allicd by direct defcent. 
Uneen ifane., nisgrandmcther, 
Was ireal of the lady Ermengere. Shakfjearc, 
© that your brows my laure! had fuftain'd ! 
Well had 1 been depos'd if you had reign’d: 
The father had defcended for the fon; 
For only you are /izea/ to the throne. Dryden. 
Li'NEALLY, adv. [from /imeal.] Ina direct 
line. 

If he had been the peifon upon whom the crown 
had Z'weally and rightiully defcended, it was a good 
law. Clarendon. 

LUNEAMENT. v. f. [lixeament, Fr. linea- 
mentum, Lat.) Feature; difcriminating 
mark in the form. j 

Noble York 
Found that the iffue was not his begot: 
Which well appeared in his lineaments, 
Being nothing like the nobic duke, my father. 
Shakfpeave. 


Six wings he wore, to thade 


His dixzeaments divine. Miltow. 
Man he feems 

In all his /izeaments, though in his face 

The glimpfes of his father’s glory thine. Ailton. 


There are not more d flerencesin men’s faces, and 
the outward /:zeaments of their bodies, than there 
are in the makes and tempers of their minds ; only 
there is this differencc, that the diftinguifhing cha- 
racters of the face, and the /imeaments of the body, 
grow more plain with time, but the peculiar phyti- 
ognomy of the mind is molt dilcernable in children. 

Locke. 

I may advance religion and morals,by tracing fome 
few lineaments in the character of a lady, who hath 
fpent all her life in the practice of both. Swift. 

The utmoft torce cf boiling water is not able to de- 
Kroy the (tru€ture of the tendereft plant: the /izeca- 
ments of a white lily will remain after the ftrongeit 
decoction. Avbuttnot. 

Li'neEAR. adj. | linearis, Lat.] Compoted of 
lines; having the form of lines. 

Wherever itis freed from the fand ftone, it is 
covered with dincar flriez, tending towards feveral 
centers, ‘0 as to compofe flat Rellar fgures. I osdzu. 

LI NEA'TION x. Je [lincatio, from linea, 
Lat.] Draught of a line or lines, 

“There are in the horney ground two white (rcz- 

tions, with two of 1 pale red. Mocdivard. 
Dae wary o em Lat.] Cloth made 
of hemp or flax. 

Here is a baiket, he may creep in; throw foul 
linen upon him, as if going to bucking. Shuk fbear? 

Unfcen, untelt, the fiery ferpent skims 
Between her /ixe# and her naked limos. 

Li'nen. adj. [lineus, Latin. | 
1. Made ot linen. 

A /inen ock on one leg, and a kerfey boot kofe 

on the other, gartered with a sed and blue litt, Shuk. 
2. Refembling linen. 


Dry der. 


LIN 


Death of thy foul! thofe linen cheeks of thine 
Are counfellors to fear. What foldiers, whey -face > 
Shak{peare. 

LINEN-DRA'PER. 2. f. (lizen and dvaper.] 
He who deals in linen. 

Ling. ». f- [ding, Mlanaick:] 

1. Heath. This fenfe is retained in the 
northern counties; yet Bacox feems to 
diftinguifh them. 

Heath, and /ing, and fedges. Bacon. 

2, [linghe, Dutch.] A kind of fea Afh. 

When harvelt is ended, take thipping, or ride, 
Ling, ialt Aih, and herring, for Lent to provide, 
Tuer. 
Our Englith bring from thence good ftore of fih, 
but efpecially our deepeft and thicket ding, which 
are therefore called iland ngs. Adbct. 

Lixc. The termination notes commonly 
diminution; as, kitdizg, and is derived 
from kin, German, fittle : fometimes a 
quality; as, firftéizg, in which fenfe 


Sthinver deduces it from langen, old Teu- | 


tonick, 70o belong. 
To Li'xceEr. v. u. [from leng, Sax. dong. } 
3. To remain long in languor and pain. 

Like wretches, that have /izger'd long, 

We'll fnatch the ttrongeft cordial of our love. Dryd. 

Better to ruth at once to thades below, 
Than /inger life away, and nourifh woe. 

2. To hefitare; to be in fufpenfe. 

Perhaps thou ling’reft, in deep thoughts detain’d 

Of th’ enterprize fo hazardous and high. 
Paradife Regained. 
3. To remain long. In an all fenfe. 
Let order die, 
And let this world no longer be a ttage 
To feed contention in a /ing'ring act. Shat/peare. 

Ye breth’ren of the lyre, and tuneful voice, 

Lament his lot; but at your own rejoice. 
Now live fecure, and /ingerout your days; 
The gods are pleas’d alone with Purcel's lays. Dryd. 

Your very tear of death (hall make ye try 
To catch the fhade of immortality ; 

Withing on earth to Zinger, and to fave 

Part of its prey from the devouring grave. = Prior. 
4. To remain long without any action or 

determination. 

We have /ingered about a match b:tween Anne 
Page and my coufin Slender, and this day we fhall 
have our an{wer. Shakfpeare. 

s. To wait long in expectation or uncer- 
tainty’. 


Pope. 


I muft folicit 
All hisconcerns as mine: 
And if my eyes have pow’r, he fhould not fue 
În vain, nor /izger with a long delay. Dryden, 
6. To be long in producing effect. 
She doth think, the hath ftrange /ing’r/ng poifons. 
Shak/peare. 
Jo LUNGER., v.a. To protract; to draw 
out to length. Out of ufe. 

I can get no remedy again{t this confuinption of 
the purfe. Borrowing only dingers and lingers it out, 
but the difeafe is incurable. Shakfpcare, 

She singers my detires. Shatfpesat es 

Let your brief plagues be mercy, 

And dizger not our fure deitruction on. Séuak/peare, 
Li‘ncerer. 2. /. [froin Zinger.) One who 
lingers. 
Li'NGERINGLY., adv. [irom lingering. | 
With delay; tedioufly. 
Of poifuns, fome kill more gently and dingerixg/y, 
others morc violently and fpeedily, yet both K 
lie. 
Lincer. z. /. [from languet; lingot, r. | 
A {mall mafs of metal. 

Other matter hath been ufed for maney, as among 
tne Lacedemonians, iroa dinguess quenched with 
vinegar, that they may ferve to no other ule. Camd. 

LI' AGO, n. J. [Portuguefe.] Language ; 
tongue; fyeech, A low cant word. 

1 have thoughts to lear fomewhat of your lingo, 
before | crois the feas. Congreve. 


LIN 


LIN 


Livevalcious. adj. [linguax, Lat.] Full | 6. [from avxres.] A torch made of pitch 


of tongue; loquacious ; talkative, 

LINGUADENTAL. adj. [lingua and dens, 
Lat.] Uttered by the joint action of the 
tongue and teeth. 


The dinguadertals, f v, as alfo the dinguadenta’s, 
th, db, he will foon learn. Holder. 


Li'ncuist. x. / [from lingua, Lat.] A 
man fkilful in languages. 

Though a Jingu? fhould pride himfelf to have all 
the tongues that Babel cleft the world into, yet, if 
he had not ftudied the folid things in them, as well 
as the words and lexicons, he were nothing fo much 
to be efteemed a learned man, as any yeoman or 
tradefman competently wife in his mother dialect 
only. Milton. 

Our /inguiff received extraordinary rudiments to- 
wards a good education. Spe€tator. 


Li'ncwort. n.f. An herb. 
LINIMENT. 7. f. [ liniment, Fr. Linimentum, 
Lar. | Ointment ; balfam; unguent. 

The nottrils, and the jugular arteries, ought to 
be anointed every morning with this dinimen? or 
balfam. Yar ey. 

The wife author of nature hath provided on the 
rump twoglandules, which the bird catches hold up- 
on with her bill, and fqueezes out an oily pao or 
liniment, fit for the inunétion of the feathers. Ray. 


Li'ntnG. 2. fa [from Zine.] 
1. The inner covering of any thing; the 
inner double of a garment. 
Was I deceived, or did a fable cloud 
Turn forth her filver /inizg on the night? ATiron. 
The fo!d in the griftle of the nofe is covered with 
a lining, which differs from the facing of the tongue. 
Grew. 
The gown with ftiffembroid’ry Mining, 
Looks charming with a flighter dining. 
2. ‘Phat which ts within. 
The /ining of his coffers hall make coats 
To deck our foldiers for thefe Irifh wats, SAazk/p. 


Linx. v. f. [ gelencke, German. | 
1. A fngle ring of a chain. 
The Roman ftate, whofe courfe will yet goon 
The way it takes, cracking ten thoufand curbs 
Of more trong Jizks afunder, than can ever 
Appear in your impediment. Shuak/peare. 

The moral of that poetical fiGtion, that the upper- 
molt dink of all the feries of fubordinate caufes, is 
faftened to Jupiter’s chair, fignifics an ufeful truth. 

Hale. 

Truths hang together in a chain of mutual de- 
pendance; you cannot draw one dirk without at- 
trating others. Glanville. 

While the does her upward flight fultain, 
Touching each iag of the continued chain, 

At length the is odlig’d and forc’d to fee 
A firlt, a tource, a life, a deity. Prior, 
2. Any thing doubled and clofed together, 

Make a dink of horfe hair very trong, and faften 
it to the end of the ftick thatfprings. = Mortimer. 
. A chain; any thing connecting. 

Nor airlefs dungeon, nor {trong /iuks of irony 
Can be retentive to the ftrength of Ipirit. Shak/p. 

I teel 
The /iné of nature draw me; fich of fich, 
Bone of my bone thon art. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Fire, flood and earth, and air, by this were bound, 
And love, the common /ink, the new creation 

crown’d. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

4. Any fingle part of a feries or chain of 

confequences ; a gradation in ratiocina- 

tion ; a propofition joined to a foregoing 
and following propofition. 

"The thread and train of confequences in intellec- 
tive ratiecination is often long, and chained together 
by divers /ivks, which cannot be done in imaginative 

| fatiocination by fome attributed to brutes. Hale. 
5. A feries: this fenfe is improper. Addi 
~ Jon has ufed fink for chain. 

Though 1 have here only chofen this fingle /ixk of 
martyrs, } might fand out others among thole names 
which are ftill extant, that delivered down this ac- 
countof cus Saviour in a fucceffive tradition. ddif. 


Prior. 


and hards. 


O, thou art an everlafting bonefire light; thou 
haft faved me a thoufand marks in /inks and torches, 
walking with thee in the night betwixt tavern and 
tavern. Shakfpeare's Henry iv. 

Whereas hittory fhou'd be the torch of truth, he 
makes her in divers places a fuliginous diz& of lies. 

Howel, 
Round as a globe, and liquor’d every chink, 
Goodly and great he fails behind his dik. Dryden. 
One that bore a Link 
On a fuddenclapp’d his flaming cudgel, 
Like linttock, to the horfe’s touch-hole. Hudibras. 
7. Perhaps in the following paffage it may 
mean lampblack. 
There was no /i»k to colour Peter’s hat. Shak/p. 
To Linx. v.a. [from the noun. | 
te Ta complicate; as, the links of a 
chain. 
Defcending tread us down, 
Thus drooping; or with /inked thunderbolts 
‘Transfix us to the bottom of this gulph.  DZilton. 
Againtt eating cares, 
Lap mein foft Lydian airs; 
Marned to immortal verfe, 
Such as the meeting foul may pierce 
In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked tweetnefs long drawn out. 
2. ‘Vo unite; to conjoin in concord, 
They’re fo linked in friendhhip, 
That young prince Edward marries Warwick’s 
daughter. Shak/peare. 
3. To join; to connect. 

Link towns to towns with avenues of oak, 
Inclole whole downs in walls, ’tis all a joke. 

So trom the firit eternal order ran, 

And creature /ink’d to creature, man to man. Pope. 
4. To join by confederacy or contract. 

They make an offer of themlelves into the fer- 
vice of that enemy, with whofe fervants they /izk 
theméelves in fo near a bond. Hooker. 

Be adviled forthe bett, 
Ere thou thy daughter /:7é in holy band 
Of wedlock, to that new unknown guet, F, Queen. 

Blood in princes //#!?# not in fuch fort, 

As that itis of any pow’r to tye. 
5. To connect, as concomitant. 
New hope to fpring 
Out of defpair; joy, but with fear yet /ink'd. 
Milten. 
God has /inkt our hopes and our duty together. 
Decay of Piety 

So gracious hath God been to us, as tu /izk togce 
ther our duty and our intereft, and to make thofe 
very things the inftances of our obedience, which 
are the natural means and caules of our happinefs. 

Tillotfir. 
6. To unite or concatenate in a regular 
feries of ccnfequences, 

Thele things are /inkid, and, as it were, chained 
one toanother: we labour to eat, and weeattolive, 
and we live to do good; and the good which we do 
is as feed fown, with reference unto a future harveit. 

Hooker. 


Milton. 


Pope. 


Danicl. 


Tell me, which part it does neceffitate ? 
I'll chufethe other; there PI Zins th’ efeit; 
A chain, which fools to catch themfelves project ! 
Dryden. 

By which chain of ideas thus vifibly ¿irked toge- 
ther in train, d. ¢. each intermediate idea agreeing 
on each fide with thofe two it is immediately placed 
between, the ideas of men and felt-determination 
appear to be connected. Locke. 

Li'NKBOY., } x. /. [dink and doy.} A boy 
Li'nKMAN. § that carries a torch to ac- 
commodate paffengers with light. 

What a ridiculous thing it was, that the continued 
fhadow of the earth thould be broken by fudden mira- 
culous difclufions of light, to prevent the officioufnefs 
ot the /ink bay. Mare. 

Though thou art tempted by the Zakman’s call, 
Yet truft him not along the lonely wall. Gay. 

In the black form of cinder-wench the came. 

O may no /.ukboy interrupt their Jove! Gay. 
Li'NNET. x. j. [divot, br, linaria, Lat.) A 
final] finging bird. 


LIO 


The fwallows make ufe of celandine, the Zaner 
of euphragia, for the iepairing of their fight. Adore. 
Is it for thee the /ixner pours his throat? Pope. 
Linse'ep. z. te (Jemen lini, Lat. ] The 
feed of flax, which is much ufed in 
medicine. 
The joints may be clofed with a cement of lime, 
linfeed oil, and cotton. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
Li'nseywoorsex. adje (linen and worl. |] 
Made of linen and wool mixed; vile; 
mean ; of different and unfuitable parts. 
A lawlefs dinfeywoclfc brother, 


Half of one order, half another. Eludihr.zs. 
Peel’d, patch'd and pyebald, dinfeywool/ey 
brothers, 
Grave mummers! fleevelefs fome, and fhirtlefs 
others. Pope. 


Li'nstock. #. fi [lunte or lente, Teuto- 
nick, dint and flock] A flafF of wood 
with a match at the end of it, ufed by 
gunners in firing cannon. Hanmer. 

The nimble gunner 
With /yrffock now the devilifli cannon touches, 
And down goes all before him. Shak/peares 
T'he diftance judg'd for thot of ev'ry fize, 
The finflocks touch, the pond’rous ball expires. 
Dryden. 

Lint. xe f. [linteum, Lat. llin, Welfh and 
Erfe. } 

1. The fofc fubftance commonly called flax. 

2. Linen fcraped into fott woolly fubftance 
to lay on forces. 

I drefled them up with unguentum bafilici cum 
vitello ovi, upon pledzits of /int. Wifeman. 

Lintst. xe f. [linteal, Fr.] That part of 
the door frame that lies crofs the door 


pofts over head. 

‘Take a bunch ot hyfop, and dip it in the blood 
that isin the bafon, and ttrike the intel and the 
two fide-poits. Exodus. 

When you lay any timber or brick work, as lintels 
over windows, lay them in loam, which is a great 
preferver of timber. 24 Moxcn, 

Silver the /iztals deep projecting o’er, 

And gold the ringlets thatcommand the door. Pope. 
ELON AY. i. (Gar feo, Lat | 
1. The fierceft and moit magnanimous of 


fourfooted beafts. 
King Richard’s tirname was Cor-de-Lion, for 
his //on-like courage. Camden's Remains. 
Be /ion mettled; proud, and take ne care 
Whochates, who frets, or where confpircrs are; 
Macbeth thall never vanquith’d be.  Shakfpeare. 
The fphinx, a famous monfler in Egypt, had 
the face ot a virgin, and the bedy of a dion. 
Peacham on Drawing. 
They rejoice 
Each with their kind, 227 with lionefs; 


So fitly them in pairs thou hatt combin’d. Melion. | 


See /iow hearted Richard, 
Pioully valiant, hike a torrent fwell’d 
With wintry tempefts, that difdains all mounds, 
Breaking away impetuous, and involves 
Within its {weep trees, houfes, men, he prefs'd, 
Amidit the chickeft bartle. Philips. 
2. A fign in the zodiack. 
The Zisn for the honour of his [kins 
The fqueezing crab, and (inging fcorpion fhine 
For aiding heaven, when giants dar’d to brave 
The threat'ned tars. Creech's Manilius. 
LiJoness. 2. Je [feminine of /:oz.}] A the 
lion. 
Under which bufh’s Made, a /icse/s 
Yay couching head on ground, with catlike watch, 
When that the fleeping man Mould ttir. Shzk/peure. 
The turious /ione/s, 
Forgetting young ones, through the fields doth oar 
May. 
The greedy dionc/s the wolf purfues, 
The wit the kid, the wanton kid the browze. 
Dryden, 
li we may believe Pliny, lions do, in a very 
fevere manner, puniha the adultcries of the dione/s. 
Ayligfe’s Parergon, 


uf. [from Low. | The 


LIONLEAF., 2, fo [/eoutopetalon, Lat.| A 
plant. Miller. 
? 
LION’ S-PAW. l 

Lr'ON’S-TAIL. name of an herb. 
Lir. ze J- [lippe, Saxon. ] 
1. ‘Jhe outer part of the mouth, the muf- 
are of fo much ule in fpeaking, that 
they are ufed tor all the organs of {peech. 
That play'd on her ripe ip, feem'd not to know 
What guetts were in her eyes. Shak/peare. 
Or with a veil of truth difguife. Sandys. 
Her /ips blufh deeper {weets. Thom/on's Spring. 
In many places is a ridge of mountains fome 
diftance from the fea, and a plain from their roots 
the fea, which bounded againft thofe hills as its 
firit ramparts, or as the ledges or /ips of its veflel. 
In wounds, the lips fink and are flaccid; aglect 
followeth, andthe teih within withers. WM Z/esman. 
fullennefs and contempt. 
A letter for me! It gives me an elate of feven 
phyfician. Shuak/peare. 
To Lie. v. a. (from the noun.] ‘Lo kils. 
A hand, that kings 
Have /ip/, and trembled kifling. Shak/peare, 
To /ip a wanton and fuppofe her chaite. SAak/p. 
LIPLA' BOUR, 2 f. [lip and labonr.] Action 
mind; words without fentiments. 
Fatting, when prayer is not directed to its own 
Lrpo'rHYMous. adj. [asmu and Sumo, | 
Swooning ; fainting. 
languor, and great oppreflion about the ttomach and 
hy pochonders, expect no relief from cordials. H2rvey. 

fainting fit, 

The fenators falling into a /ipsthymy, or deep 
reprefenting of it unto life. Taylor. 
{n dipothymys or {woonings, he ufed the frication 
Li'pPED. adj. {trom /ip.] Having lips. 
Li'peiruDeE. x /. [lippitude, Vr, lippitudo, 
Difeates that are infeGtious are, fuch as are in the 
fpiritsand not fo much in the humours, and there- 
leaces and d(ppitudes. bacex. 
Li'pwispom. s.f. [lip and avifdom.] Wit- 
l find that all is but dpwi/dom, which wants ex- 
perience; l now, woe is me, do try what love can 
Li’quasce. adje [from ligua, Lat.} Such 

as may be melted. 
1. The act of melting. 
2. Capacity to be melted. 
nothing but ice and {now concreted, and, by dura- 
ticn ot time, congealed beyond (/yuution, Brown. 

to liquefy. 

If the falts be not drawn forth before the clay is 
LIQUEFACTION. xe e [ligquefadio, Lat. 
liquefaction, Fr.) The act of melting ; 


LIQ 
Li'oN’S-M@UTH., 
Li/on’s-TOOTH. i 
cles that fhoot beyond the teeth, which 
Thofe happieft fmiles 
No falfcehood mall defile my Zips with lies, 
z. The edge of any thing. 
to the hore; which plain was formerly covered by 
Bupnet. 
. To make a u1¥}e ‘To hang the lip in 
years health; in which üme 1 will make a ip at the 
Obfolete. 
Oh! ‘tis the fiend’s arch mock, 
of the lips without concurrence of the 
purpofes, is but /ipladeur. Taylor. 
If the patient be furprifed with a Zipothymous 
Lipo'rHYMY. ze f. [Asuredoic. | Swoon; 
fwooning, imade up this pageantry of death with a 
of this Anger with tiroa and gold. Brown. 
Lat. ] Blearednefs of eyes. 
tore pafs ealily trom body to body; tuch are peiti- 
dom in talk without pra¢tice. 
do. Sidney. 
LIQUA'TION. v, f. [from diguo, Lat.] 
The common opinion hath been, that chryttal is 
To LI'QUATE. V, v. | liguo, Lat.] To melt; 
baked, they are apt to diyuate. Woodward. 
the ttate of being melted, 


LIQ 


Heat diffolveth and melteth bodies that keep in 
their fpirits, asin divers ligue{aétions; and fo doth 
tineinhoney, which by age waxeth more liquid, 

Bacon's Natural tiftory. 
The burning of the earth will be a true /iqueface 
tion or diffolution of it, as to the exterior region. 
Burrch. 
Li'QUEFIABEE, adj, [from /iguefy.}) Such 
as may be melted. 

There are three caufes of fixation, the even fpread- 
ing ef the Spirits and tangible parts, the clofenefs of 
the tangible parts, and the jeyunenefs or extreme 
comminutian of fpirits; the two firit may be joincd 
witha nature Hiquefiable, the laf not. Bacon. 

To LUQUEF Y. v. a, [liquefter, Fr. ligue- 
facio, Lat.] To melt; to diffolve. 

That degrce of heat which is in lime and afhes, 
being a Imothering heat, is the moft proper, for it 
doth neither /igvefy nor rarefy; and that is true 
maturation, Bacon's Natural liiflory, 

To Li'query.v. 2 ‘To grow liquid. 
The blood of St. Januarius /iyvefed at the JA 
proach ot the faint’s head. Addifonon ftaly. 
Liqur'scency, a fe |liquefcentia, Late] 
Aptnefs to melt. 
Lique'scent. adj. [liguefcens, Latin. ] 
Melting. 
Li'quip. adj. (liquide, Fr. liquidus, Y.at.] 
r. Not folid; not forming one continuous 


fubitance; fuid. 
Gently rolls the dizuid glafs, 
2. Sott; clear. 
Her breaft, the fug’red neft 
Of her delicious foul, that there does lic, 
Bathing in Rieams of /izuid melody. Crafharw, 
3. Pronounced without any jar or harfh- 


nefs. 
The many liquid confonants give a pleafing found 
to the words, though they are all of one fyllable. 
Dryden's Æneid, 
Let Carolina fmooth the tuneful lay, 
Lull with Amelia's /iguid name the nine, 
And fweely flow through all the royal line, Pope. 
4. Diffolved, fo as not to be obtainable by 
law. 

If a creditor fhould appeal to hinder the burial of 
his debtor’s corple, his appeal ought not to be re- 
ceived, fince the bufinefs ot burial requires a quick 
difpatch, though the debt be entirely Jégecd. 

ay fe. 
LI'QUID. 2. J. Liquid fubftance; liquor, 
Be it thy choice, when fummer heats annoy, 

To fit beneath her leafy canopy, 

Quaffing nich dizwids. Philips. 
To LIQUIDATE, v. a. [from diquid. | ‘Yo 

clear away ; to leien debts. 
LiQUI'DITY. ve f. [from /iguid.] Subtilty ; 

thinnefs. 

T'he fpirits, for their /iguizi.y, are more incapable 
than the fluid medium, which is the conveyer of 


founds, to perlevere in the continued repetition of 
vocal airs. Glanvitle, 


Li‘quipness. nf. [from liquid] Quality 
of being liquid; fluency. 

Oil of annifceds, in a cool place, thickened into 
the coniiitence of white butter, which withthe leait 
heat, refumed its former /igurdite/s, Boyle. 

LIQUOR. wa, f (liquor, Lar. liguexr, Fr, ] 

t. Any thing liquid: it is commonly ufed 

of fluids inebriating, or impregnated 

with fomething, or made by decoction. 
Nor ernvy’d them the grape 


W hofe heads that turbulent /igwor fills with fumes. 
Milton. 


Sin taken into the foul, is like a /zzor pour'd inte 
a veflel ; fo much of it as it fills, it alle feafons, 
Soutb’s erms. 
2. Strong drink : in familiar language. 
To Li'quox. w. a. [from the noun.]} Jo 
drench or motiten. 


Cart wheels fgueak not when they are /iguor 
ave” 


Dr. Dantel, 
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Lrriconra’ncy, m f/, A flower. 
Lisne. x /. A cavity; a hollow. 
In the /i77e of a rock at Kingfcote in Gloucefter- 
fhire, I found a buthel of petrified cockles, each 
near as big as my filt. Hale. 


Jo LISP. to a. [hlipp, Sax.) To fpeak 


with too frequent appulfes of the tongue 


to the teeth or palate, like children. 


Come, l cannot cog, and fay, thou art this and 
that, lke a many of thefe //pixg hawthorn buds, 
that come hke women in men’s apparel, and fmell 
SAat/peare. 


like Bucklerfoury in fimpling time. 
Scarce had fhe learnt to /i/d a name 
Of martyr, yet the thinks ic thame 
Life fhou!d to long play with that breath, 
Which fpeat can buy to brave a death. 
They ramble not to leara the mode, 
How to be dreit, or how to di/p abroad. Cleavelard. 
Appulfe partial, giving fome paftage to breath, is 
made to the upper teeth, and czufes a litping fonnd, 
the breath being ftraincd tarough the teeth. Hester, 
As yet a child, nor vet 9 fool to fame, 
I Jifp'd innumters, forthe numbers came. Pope. 


Crafleare. 


Lise. 2. f. [from the serb.) ‘The act of 


lifping. 
I ovesheaid her anfwer, with a very pretty /i/p, 
O! Strephon, you area dangerouscreature. Tatler. 
Li'sper. x /. [trom /i/p,] One who lifps. 
List. y. A [4fte, Fr.] 
3. Aroll; a catalogue, 
He was the ableitempcror of all the diff. Bacen. 
Some fay the loaditouie is poifon, and therefore in 
the /iffs of poilons we find in many authors. 
Brown. 
Bring next the royal LA of Stuarts forth, 
Undaunted minds, that rul’d the rugged north. Prior. 
Qe tice, Fr.] Enclofed ground in which 
tilts are run, and combats fought. 
Till now alone the mighty nations ftrove, 
The ret, at gaze, without the /i/?s did ftand ; 
And threat’ning France, plac’d like a painted Jove, 
Kept idle thunder in his lifted hand. Dryden. 
Paris thy fon, and Sparta’s king advance, 
In meafur'd /ifls to tofs the weighty lance; 
And who his rival (hall in arms fubdue, 
His be the dame, and his the treafure too. 
Be Bound ; limit. 
‘The ocean, overpeering of his Zif, 
Eats not the flats with more impetuous hafte, 
Than young Laertes in a riotous head 
O'’er-bears your officers. Sbakfpeare’& Hamlet. 
She within /i#s my ranging mind hath brought, 
That now beyond myfclt I will not go. Davies. 
4. (Iýrran, Saxon.] Defire; willingnefs; 
choice, 


Fope. 


Alas, the has no fpecch ! 
—Too much; 
Lhnd it Aill when I have Jif to feep, Shak/peare. 
Nothing of paffion or peeviihnefs, or /i/f to con- 
tradict, fhall have any bias on my judgment. 
King Charles. 
He faw falfe reynard where he lay tull low ; 
l need rot fwear he had no /iff tocrow, Dryden. 


ç. [licinm, Lat. die, Fro] A ftrip of cloth. 


A tinen fock on one leg; and a kerfey boot hofe 
en the other, gartered with a red and blue /i/. 

NLak(peare. 

Inftead of a (7 of cotton, cr the like filtre, we 


« made ufc of a fiphon of glafs, Bzyle. 
A vifi the coblez’s temples ties, 
Vo acez the heir outof hisezes. Swift. 


é. A border. 
They thought it better to let them ftand as a /2/?, 
or marginal border, unto the Old Tcitament. 
Hecker. 
To Lisv.v. a.flypcan, Sax.) To choofe; to 
delire; to be difpofed ; to incline. 
To fight in field, or todefend this wa'l, 
Point what you Zi, Unought retufe at all. 
Fairy Queen. 
Unto them that add to the word of God what 
them (42er4, and make God's will fubmit unto their 
and break God's commandments for their 
own tradition’s fake, unto them it feemcth not 
ood. Bicker, 
They imagine, that laws which permit them aot 


will, 
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tado as they would, wiil endure them to {peak as 
they /i/?. Hooker. 

Let other men think of your devices as they “7, 
in my judgment they be mere fancies. ši bitgifte. 

Now by my mother’s fon, and that’s myfeit, 

It hall be moon, or thar, or what I/A. Sbakfp. 

Kings, lords of times, and of occafions, may 
"bake their advantage when, and how, they 2A. 

Daniel. 
When they 2/2, into the womb 
That bred them they return; and howl, and gnaw 
My bowels, theirrepaft. Milton's Pavadifc Lof. 
To List. v. a. [from "f, a roll. j 
t. Toenhft; io enrol or regitter, 

For a man to give his name to Chrittianity in 
chofe days, was to 4? himfelfa martyr, and to bid 
farewel not only to che pleafures, dut allo to the 
hopes of this lte. Sou: b. 

They /iyé with women each degen’rate name 
Who dares not hazard ife for future fame. Dryden. 

2. To retain and enrol foldiers; toent:tt. 

The lords would, by aë rg their own fervaats, 

perfuade the gentlemen in the town to do the like, 
Claveadten. 

The king who railed this wall appointed a mil- 
lion of foldiers, who were éijded and paid for the 
defence of it againat the “Varturs. Tempie. 

Two hundred korle he tha! command; 

Though few, a warlike and well-chotea band, 
They in my name are lifted. Dryden. 

3. [from %4; enclofed ground.) To en- 
clofe for combats. 

How dares your pride prefume againit my laws, 
As in a fifed field to fight your caute? 

Unatk'd the royal grant. Dryden's Knight's Tale, 

4. [from 4, a fhred or border.} To few 
together, in fucha fort as to make a par- 
ticoloured fhow. 

Some may wonder at fuch an accumulation of 
benefits, like a kind of embroidering or lifting of 
cne favour upon another. Tuttar. 

5. [contracted from lifex.] To hearken 
to; to Jiften ; to attend. 

Then weigh, what lofs your honour may fuftain, 
If with too credent ear you iff his fongs : 

Or lofe vour heart, or your chatte tieafure open 


To his unmaiter’d importunity. Shak{peare. 
J, this found { better know : 
Lif’ l would I could hear mo. Ben Fonfon, 


Li'steD. adj, Striped; particoloured in 
long ftreaks, 
Over his head beholds 
A dewy cloud, and in the cloud a bow 
Confpicuous, with three /i/fed colours gay, 
Betok’ning peace from God, and cov’nant new. 


Adiltcn. 
As the fhow'ry arch 
With Jifed colours gay, or, azure, gules, 
Delights and puzzles the beholderseyes. Philips. 


To Listex. wa. To hear; to attend. 
Obfolete. 
Lady, vouchfafe to Zifen what I fay. Shak/peare. 
ne cried, God blefs us! and, amen! the other: 
As they had feen me with thefe nang:nan’s hanis, 
Liftenixg their iear 1 could not fay, amen! Shak/p. 
He, that no more mutt ‘ay, is /ijeened more 
Than they whom youth and eafe have taught to 
glofe. Shak{peure. 
The wonted roar was up amidft the woods, 
And Gill’d the air with barbarous diffonance, 
At which I ceas'd and difien'd them awhile. Wilt. 
To Listen. ze ‘Lo hearken ; to give 
attention. : 
Lifien to me, and if you fpeak me fair, 
I'll teil you news, Shakfpeare. 
Antigonus ufed often to go difguifed, and fien 
at the tents ot his foldiers ; and ata time heard fome 
that {poke very ill of him: whereupon he faid, Li 
you fpezk ill cf me, you thould gə a little tarther 
Bacon's Apophtbegu:s. 
Lifen, O ities, unto me, and hearken, ye peuple. 
Lfaiab. 
When we have occafion to Zifen, and give a more 
particular attention to fome found, the tympanum 
is drawn to a more than ordinary tenfian. fdeddcr. 
On the green benk Afat, and /yica'd long 5 
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Nor till her lay was ended could I move, 
But wifh'd to dwell for ever in the grove. Dryden. 

He thall be receiv’d with more regard, 

Ard diffen’d to, than modeft truth is heard. Dryd. 

To this humour moft of our late comedies owe 
their fucceis: the audience /ijfens to nothing elfe. 

add difor. 

LISTNER, w. fual AMIE. a One that 
hearkens ; a hearkener. 

They are light of belief, great /i/ivers after news. 

Hewes, 

Liftners never hear well of themfelves. L'd/?).i7. 

It the conftantly attends the tea, and be a goed 
liffener, {le may make a tolerabls figure, which 
will ferve to draw in the young chaplain. Saft. 

The huth word, when fpoke by anv brother in a 
lodge, was a Warning to the rett to have a care of 
lifteners. Swift. 

ListLesiy. adw. [from ifle] Without 
thought; without attention. 

To know this perfectly, watch him at play, and 
fee whether he be ftirring aad active, or wheiher 
he lazily and /iflefly dreams away his time. Lecke. 

Li'stresness.x. / (from dyt//s.] (natten- 
tion; want of deiire. 

le may be the palate of the foul is indilpofed by 
liftlfnefs or iortow. Tuysor. 

Lir’stiess. adj. [from //2.] 

1. Without inclination; without any de- 
termination to one thing imore than 
another. 

Intemperance and fenfuality cloz men’s foirits, 
make them grofs, Jie, and unadtive, Tilotjon. 

lf your care to wheat alone extend, 

Let Maja with her fitters firit defcend, 
Before you truft in earth your future hope, 


Or elfe expect a diftl:/s, lazy crop. Dryde ne 
Lazy lolling fort 

Of ever Jiftlefs loit’rers, that attend 

Nocaufe, no truf. Pope. 


l was s'i ftlzf5, ard defponding. Guliver. 
2. Carelefs; heedlefs: with of 
The fick for air before the portal gafp, 
Or idle in their empty hives remain, 
Benumb'd with cold, and /i/tl/e/s cf their gain. Dry. 
Lit, the preterit of Lgbt; whether 22 lighe 
fignifies to kappen, or to fet ou fire, oF 
uide with light, 
Believe thyfelf, thy eyes, 
That firttinflam’d, and Zi? me to thy love, 
Thofe ftars, that fill mutt guide me to my joy. 
Southerne, 
1 Zit my pipe with the paper. Addifon. 
Litany. x. /. [arava ; litanie, French. j 
A form of fupplicatory prayer. 
Supplications, with folemnity for the appeafing 
of God's wrath, were, of the Greek church, termed 
litanies, and rogations of the Latin. Hocker, 
Recolle&t ycur fins that you have done that week, 
and all your litetime; and recite humbly and des 
voutly fome penitential (aries, Taylor. 
LITERAL. adj. [/iteral, French; Zitera, 
Latin. | 
1. According to -the primitive meaning ; 
not figurative. 
‘Through all the writings of the ancient fathers, 
we fee that the words which were, do continue 3 
the only difference is, that whereas before they had 
a diseral, they now have a metaphorical ufe, and 
are as lo many notes of remembrance unto us, that 
what they did figuify in the latter, is accomplified 
in the truth. Hocker. 
A foundation being primarily of ufe in archi- 
teQure, hath no other /itera? notation but what 
belongs to it in relation to an houfe, or other 
building; nor figurative, but what is founded in 
that, and deduced from thence. Elanunond. 
2. Following the letter, or exact words. 
The fitteft for publick audience are fuch as, 
following a middle courle between the rigour of 
literal tranflations and the liberty of paraphratts, 
do with greater thortncfs and plainnefs deliver the 
meaning. Hocker, 
3. Confifling of letters; as, the Jizera! no- 
tation of numbers was known to Luro- 


peans before the ciphers. 


— 


Car! gett 


Li'terat, n. /. Primitive or literal mean- 
ing. 

How dangerous it is in fenfible things to ufe me- 
tuphorical expreffians unto the people, and what 
abfurd conceits they will fwallow in their /iterals, 
2n exunple we have in our proteffion. Brawn 

Lireralnity. z. J. [from Jiteral.] Ori- 


ginal meaning. 

Not attaining the true deuterofcopy and fecond 
intention of the words, they are fain to omit their 
fuperconfequences, coherences, figures, or tropolo- 
pics, and are not fometimes perluaded beyond their 
etevalitics. Brown. 

Li‘tse2 any. adv. {from Jiteral.] 
1, According to the primitive import of 
words ; not figuratively. 

That a mainand his wife are one feh, I can 
comprehend; yct Lreraliy taken, it as a thing im- 
pomtible. Swift. 

2. With clofe adherence to words; word 
by word. 

Inégeavouring to turn his Nifus and Euryalus as 
clofe as I was able, l have pertormed that epifcde 
ton literally; that giving more fcope to Mezentius 
and Laufus, that veron, which has more of the 
miajeity of Virgil, has lets of his concifenefs. Dry. 

So wild and ungovernable a poet cannot be tran- 
flated /iterac/y; his genius is too ftrong to beara 
chiin. Dryden. 

Li'rerary. adj. [literarins, Latin.) Ke- 
fpecting letters; regarding learning. 
Lit:rary hittory, is an account of the 
itate of learning and of the lives of 
learned men. Literary converfation, 1s 
talk about quetions of learning. Literary 
is not ies ufed of miffive letters, 
It may be faid, this epifolary correfpon- 
dence was political oftener than /iterary. 

LITER «'TI. n- f. | ltalian.] The learned. 

I thall confult fome /irerze/ on the project fent me 
foz the dilcovery of the longitude. Speator. 

LireraTuRe. 2. f. [literatura, Latin. | 
Learning ; fkill in letters, 

This kingdom hath been famous for good fire- 
rature; and if preterment attend defervers, there 
will not want fupplies. Bacon. 

When men of learning are acted by a knowledge 
of the world, they give a reputation to /iserature, 
and convince the world of its ufefulnefs. Adifun. 

LirHarce. x Je [licharge, Fr. lithargy- 
rum, Lat] 

Litharge is properly lead vitrified, either alone 
or with a mixture of copper. This recrement is of two 
kinds, /itbarge of gold, and litharze of tilver. Itis 
colleted trom the furnaces where filver is feparated 
from lead, or from thofe where gold and filver are 
purined by means of that metal. The litharge fold 
in the (hops is produced in the copper works, where 
lead has been uled to purity that metal, or to fe- 
parate filver from it. Hitt. 

I have leen fome parcels of glafs adhering to the 
teft or cupel as well as the gold or ditharge. Bayle. 

If the lead be blown atf from the tilver by the 
bellows, it will, in great part, be collected in the 
farm ot a darkifh powder; which, becaufe it is 
blown off from iilver, they call Aitharge of filver, 

$ Boyle. 

LITHE, adi. [lSe, Saxon.] Limber; 

flexibie ; pliant; eafily bent. 
Th’ unwield» elephant, 

To make them mirth, us'd all his might, and wreath’J 

His 4itde probvicis, Sdilton’s Paradise L:ft. 

Ly'rHENESS. x. /. [froin ithe.| Limber- 
nefs; flexibility. 

Lt'rHer, adj. [from /ithe.] Soft; pliant, 

"Thou antick death, 
Two Talbots winged through the dither tky, 
In thy delpight thall "fcape mortality. Shakfp. 

2. [ly den, Saxon.] Bad; forry ; corrupt. 
Ic is in the work of Robert of Glouceiter 
written dither, 


LITHOGRAPHY. 2. A [Ades and ypx¢u. ] 
The art or practice of engraving upon 
tones, 


WIT 


Li'rHOMANCY. 2. fe [aides and parria. | 
PrediGtion by ftones. 

As ttrange muh be the /ithemancy, or divination, 
from this tone, whereby Helenus the prophet tore- 
told the deitruction of Troy, Brown. 

Lirtontri'ptTick, m f2 [ates and 
tpicw s lithontriptigue, Yr.) Any medicine 
proper to diffolve the ftone in the kidneys 
or bladder. 

LiTHO'TOMIST., x. A [artes and tive. | 
A chirurgeon who excraéts the ftone by 
opening the bladder. 

LITHO TOMY. xf. [Asses and Tiwa.) The 
art or practice of cutting for the ftone, 
Lace .cpagnyt san yf [ditigans, Latin ; litigant, 

French.] One engaged in a fuit of law. 


The cat dirigant fits not down with one crofs 
verdict, but recommences his tuit. Decay of Piety. 
The éitigants tear one another to pieces for the 
bencfit of Iome third interett. L' Efrange. 
Li'TIGaNT. adj, Engaged in a juridical 
conteft. 

Judicial adts are thofe writings and matters which 
relate to judicial proceedings, and are {ped in open 
court at the initance of one or both of the parties 
litigant. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

To LI'TIGATE., v. a. [/itigo, Eatin: | To 
conteft in law; to debate by judicial 
procefs. 

To Li'TiGate. v. %. To manage a fuit; 
to carry on a caufe. 

The appellant, after the interpofition of an appeal, 
Rill ieigates in the fame caule. Ayiiffe. 

LITIGATION. w./. [litigatia, Lat. froin i 
tigate.) Judicial contett ; fuit of law. 

Never one clergyman had experience of both 
litigations, that hath not confeifed, he had rather 
have three fuits in Weftmintter-hall, than one in 
the arches. Chavendon. 

Diti erous adj, [ditigicux, French. | 

1. Inclinable to lawfuits ; quarrelfome ; 
wrangling. 

Soldiers find wars, and lawyers find out ftill 
Litigious men, who quariels move. Donne. 

His great application to the law had not infected 
his temper with any thing pofiuve or litigious. 

f l Addifon. 

2. Difputable ; controvertible. 

In /itigious and controverted caufes, the wili of 
God is tu have them to do whatloever the fentence 
of judicial and final decifton thall determine. Hocker. 

No fences parted ficlds, nor marks, nor bounds, 
Diitinguith’d acres of /itigious grounds. Dryden. 

Lirrciousty, adv. [from litigious. ] 
VM ranglingly. " 

Lrii'ciousness. x. f. [from litigious. | 
A wrangling difpotition ; inclination to 
vexatious fuits. 

LUTVER. ». /. [/iuere, French.] 

I. A kind of vehiculary bed; a carriage 
capable of containing a bed hung be- 
tween two horfes. 

To my Jitter ftrait s 
Weaknefs poffefleth me. Shak/peare. 

He was carried in a rich chariot /itter-wife, with 

two horles at each end. Bacon. 
The drowfy frighted fleeds, 
That draw the /ittcr of clofe curtain’d deep. Milton. 

Here nodeit matrons tn loit Zitrers driv'n, 

In folemn pomp appear. Dryden. 

Litters thick betege the donor’s gate, 

And begging lords and teeming ladics wait 
The promis'd dole. Dryden. 

2. The ftraw laid under animals, or on 

plants. 

To crouch in Jrrer of your {table planks. Sbak/p. 

Take off the /itrer trom your kernel beds. Eve/ya. 

Their éitter is not tofs’d by lows unciean. Lryd 

A brood of young. 

l} do here walk before thee like a fow shat hath 
overwhelmed all her Zier Dut ones Shakjg rare 


Go 
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Reflect upon that numerous litter of trange, lenfe- 
Icfs opinions, that crawl about the world. South. 
A wolf came to a fow, and very kindly offered to 
take care ot her /itter. L' Efirange, 
Full many a year his hateful head had been 
For tribute paid, nor fince in Cambria feen : 
The lait of all the /itver 'icap’'d by chance, 
And from Geneva firit intefted France. Dryden, 
4. A birth of aniunals. 
Fruitful asthe fow that carry’d 
The thirty pigs atone large /isser farrow’d. Dryg, 
s. Any number ot things thrown fluttithly 


about. 
Strephon, who found the room was void, 
Stole in, and took a tutt lurvey 
OF all the ditter as it lay. Swift, 
To LI'TTER. U. a. (from the noun. | 


1. To bring forth: ufed of beafts, or of 
human beings in abhorrence or contempt, 
‘Then was this ifland, 
Save for the fon that the did /icter here, 
A freckled whelp, heg-born, not honour’d with 
A human thape. Shak/peare. 
My father named me Autolycus, being /itser’é 
under Mercury, who, as I am, was likewile a 
fnapper up of unconfidered trifles. Shak/pearee 
‘The whelps ot bears are, at ħrit littering, withe 
out all form or fathion. Auakewisl, 
We might conceive that dogs were created blind, 
becaufe we obferve they were /ittered fo with us. 
brown. 
2, To cover with things negligently, or 
fluctithly fcattered abcut. 
They found 
The room with volumes /étzer*d round. 
3. To cover with itraw. 
He found a Rall where oxen ftood, 
But for his cafe well /itser’d wasthe floor. Dryderx, 
4. ‘To fupply cattle with bedding. 
LITTLE. adj. comp. Ls, fuperlat. leaf 
[/eitels, Gothick; lycel, Saxon. | 
I. Small in extent. 
The coatt of Dan went out too tirthe for them. Fofb. 
2. Not great; {mall; diminutive; of {mall 
bulk 
He fought to fee Jefus, but could not for the 
prefs, becaule he was /itr/e of fkature. Luke, 
Flis fon, being then very /iss/e, I confidered only 
as wax, to he moulded as one pleates. Locke. 
One wou'd have all things /it:/e; hence has try’d 
Turkcy pouits, fief trom the egg, in batter fry'd. 
King, 
3. Of finall dignity, power, or importance. 
When thou walt /irrle in thire own fight, wait 
thou not made the head of the tribes? 1 Samuei, 
He was avery /irt/e gentleman. Clavendor, 
All that is paft ought to teem Ji/t/e to thee, be- 


Swift, 


caufe itis fo in itfelf. Taylor. 
4. Not much; not many, 
He muf be loofed adistle feafon. Revelations. 


A little leep, a little lumber, a /irtle folding of 
the hands to tleep; 1o Mall poverty come upon thee. 
Proverbs. 

And now in /itt/e fpace 

The confines inet. 

By fed experiment 1 know 
How /ittle weight my words with thee can find. Mil, 

A little learning is a dang’rous thing ; 
Drink deep, or talte not the Pierian fpring. Pepe. 
5. Some; not none; in this fenfe it always 


{tands between the article and the noun, 
I leave him to reconcile thefe contradi¢tions, 
which may plentitully be found in him, by any 
one who will but read with a ittie attention, Locke. 
Li'ttTLe. HAT 
1e A {mall fpace. 
Much was in etle writ 3 and all convey’d 
With cautious care, for fear to be betray’d. Dry7. 
2. A fmall part ; a {mall proportion. 
He that defpifeth little things, thall perth by 
liitle and little. Ecelcpapticus, | 
The pocr reinnant of human feed which remained 
in their mountains, peopled their country «gain 
lowly, by Aire and ditide. Lacon, 
By Irceing the precipitated matter irom the rei? 
by titration, and diligently grinding the white 


Milton, 
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precipitate with water, the mercury will Use by 
little be gathered into drops. Boyle. 
I gave thee thy mafler’s houte, and the houle of 
Ifrael and Judah; and if chat had been too ierte, 
I would have given fuch and fuch things. 2 Sam, 
They have much of the poetry of Mæcenas, but 
little of his lidcrality. Dryden. 
Nor grudge -I thee the much that Grecians give, 
Nor murm’ring take the ittle I receive. Dryden. 
There are saany expretijons, which, carrying with 
them no clear idcas, aic like to remove but /ittie 
of my ignorance. Locke. 
3. A Slight affair. 
As if "twere /issle from their town to chafe, 
I through the feas purfued their exil’d races Dryden. 
l view with anger and dilcain, 
How /itrle gives thee joy and pain: 
A print, a bronze, a now's, a root. 
4. Not much. 
Vhefe they are fitted for, and /itt/e elle. Cheyne. 
Li'trre. edz, 
1. In a {mall degree. 
The received definition of names Mould be chang- 
ed as Jiste as polfible, Watts? Logick, 
2. In a {mall quantity. 
The poor ileep disse. 
3. In fome degree ; but not great. 
Where there is too greata thinnefs in the fluids, 


Prior. 


Otway. 


fuhacid fubftances are proper, though they are a j 


Arbuthnot. 


diecte altringent. 
4. Not much. 
The tongue of the juft is as choice filver; the 
heart of the wicked is /izz/e worth. Proverbs. 
Finding tim Zrele ttudious, the chofe rather to 
exdue him with converfative qualitics of youth; 
as, dancing and fencing. Foton. 
What poem was intamoufly bad; this parallel is 
lisse better, Dryden, 
Several clergymen, otherwife /ittle fond of ob- 


fcure terms, vet in their fermons were very liberal | 


of all thofe which they find in ecclefialtical writers. 
Swift. 

L1'TTLENESS. a fa [from derie. ] 

1. Smallrefs of bulk. 

All trying, by a love of Jittd-nefs, 

To make abridgments, and to draw to lefs 

Even that nothing which at firt we were. Donne. 
Ve may fuppole a grcat many degrees of /iiilee 

nefs and lightnels in thei earthy particles, fo as many 

of them might floatin the air. Burnet, 

2. Meanneis; want of grandeur. 

‘The Englith and French, in verle, are forced to 
raife their language with mstaphors,by the pompouf- 
nefs of the whole phrafe, to wear olf any ditslene/s 
that appears in the particular parts. Addifon, 

35 Want of dignity, 

The angelick grandeur, by being concealed, does 
not awaken our poverty, nor mortity our -ittlencfs 
fo much, as if it was always difplayed. Collier. 

Li’r TORAL., adj.{ littoralis, Latin. ] Belong- 
ing to the thore. 

LITURGY., 2. fe [arrspyie; liturgie, Fr.) 
Form of prayers; formulary of publick 
dcvotions. 

We dare not admit anv fuch form of /iturgy'y as 
e ther appointeth no fcripture at all, or very little to 
be read in the church. Eieokcr. 

“he bletledeft of mortal wights began to be impor- 
tuned, fo that a great part of divine /itegy was ad- 
dreiled folely to her. Hawel. 

It is the greatett folemnity of prayer, the mot 
powerful liturgy and means of impetration in this 
world. Taylor, 

To Live. v. n. [lypian, lypizan, Saxon. ] 

1. Vo be in a ftate of animation; to be 
not dead. 

Is't night’s predominance, orthe day's theme, 
That darxnets does the face of earth entomb, 
When living day fhou)d kifs it ? Shakf{peare. 

Yo fave the diving, and revenge the dead, 

Aga nit one warrior’s arms all Troy they led. Dry- 

2. To pafs lile in any certain manner with 
regard to habits, good or ill, happiaeds 


or mLcry. 
O death, how bitter is the remembrance of thee 
toa man that Averd at relt! Lcclfiujlicus. 


` 
ETIM 
Dr. Parker, in his fermon before them, touched 
them fo near tor their siving, that they went near 
to touch him for his life. Hayward, 
The condition required of us is a conjuncture of 
all gofpel graces rooted in the heart, though mixed 
with much weaknefs, and perhaps with many fins, 
fo they be not wiltully dived and died in, Hammond. 
A late prefate, ofa remarkable zeal for the church, 
were religicas to he tried by lives, would have dived 
down the pope, and the wholeconiiftory. Atterbury. 
If we act by feveral broken views, we thall Jive 
and die in milery. Spe€tutor. 
It we are firmly refolved to /ive up to the dictates 
of reafon, without any regard to wealth and repu- 
tation, we may go through life with tteadinefs and 
pleafure. +f Addifon. 
3. ‘To ccntinue in lite. 
Our high-plac’d Macbeth 
Shall Zve the leafe of nature, and pay his breath 
To time acd morial cultom. Shakfpeare. 
Sce the minutes how they run ; 
How many make the hour full complete, 
How many hours bring about the day, 
How many days will finih up the year, 
How many years a mortal man may live. Shakfp. 
The way to dive long mult be, to ufe our bodies 
fo as 1s mott agrecable to the rules of temperance, 
Ray on the Creation, 
| 4. To live emphatically; to be in a itate 


ot happinefs. 
What greater curfe could envious fortune give, 
Than juft todic when I begunto ve? Dryden. 
Now three and thirty rolling years are fled 
Since I began, nor yet begin to dive. Brown. 
Live while you live, the Epicure would fay, 
And {natch the pleafures of the prefent day ; 
Live while you live, the facred preacher cries, 
And give to God each moment as it flies: 
Lord, in my views let both united be, 
1 Jive to pleafure when I dive to thee. Doddridge. 


ç. To be exempt from death, temporal or 


fpiritual. 

My ftatutes and judgments, ifa man do, he (hall 
five inthem. Leviticus. 

He died for us, that whether we wake or Sleep, 
we fhould /ive together with him, 1 Thefalonians. 

6. To remain undettroyed. 

It was a miraculous providence that could make a 
vefiel, fo ill manned, dive upon fea; that kept it 
from being dafhed againtt the hills, or overwhelmed 
in the deeps. Burnet. 

Mark how the fhifting winds from weft arife, 
And what collected night involves the fkies ! 

Nor can our fhaken vellels ive at fea, 
Much lefs againft the tempett force their way. Dryd. 
7e To continue; not to be loft. 

Men’s evil manners /ive in brafs, their virtues 
We write in water. Shak/peare's Henry viin 

Sounds which addrefs the ear are loft and die 
In one fhort hour; but that which ftrikes the eye 
Lives lorg upon the mind ; the taithful fight 
Engraves the knowledge with a beam of light. 

Watts. 

The tomb with manly arms and trophies grace. 
There high in air memorial of my name 
Fix the fmooth oar, and bid me //ve to fame. Pope. 

8. To conyerfe ; to cohabit: followed by 
with. 

The fhepherd fwains mall dance and fing, 

For they delight each May morning. 

If thefe delights thy mind may move, 

Then dive wirb me, and be my love. 
g- roce 

‘I'hofe animals that Zive upon other animals have 
their tlefhi more alkalefcent than thofethat /ive upon 
vegetables. Arbuthnot. 

1c. To maintain one’s felf; to be fupported. 

A moft notorious thief ; dived all his lite-time of 
{poils and robberies, Spenfer. 

They which minifter about holy things, //z:e of 
the things of the temple. 1 Corinthians. 

His goods were all feized upon, and a {mall portion 
thereot appointed for his poor wife to dive upon. 

Knolles, 

[he number of foldierscan never be great in 
proportion to that of people, no more than of thofe 
that are idle in a country, to that of thofe who dive 
by labour. Temple. 


Shakfpeare. 


LIV 


He had been moft of his time in gaod fervice, and 

had fomething to live on now hewasold. Tempe. 

11. To bein a ftate of motion or vege- 
tation. 

In a fpacious cave of /iving ttone, 

The tyrant Æolus, from his airy throne, 
With pow’r imperial curbs the ttruggling winds. 
Dry fer. 

Cool groves and diving lakes 

Give after toilfome days a fott repofe at night. Dryd, 
12. To be extinguifhed. 

Pure oil and incenfe on the fire they throw : 
‘Thefe gifts the greedy flames to duit devour, 

Then on the diving coals red wine they pour. Dryd. 
Live. ad. | from alive. | 
1. Quick; not dead. l 

lt one man’s ox hurt another that he die, they 

fhall fell the live ox, and divide the money. Exouua. 
2. Active; not extinguilhed. 

A louder found was produced by the impetuous 
eruptions of the halituous flames of the faltpetre upon 
calting of a /ive coal upen it. Boyle. 

Li'vevess. adj. [from dive. ] Wanting lite: 
rather, difele/s. 

Defcription cannot fuit itfelf in words, 

To demonitrate the life of fuch a battle, 

In lite fo /ivelefs as it thewsitelf Shak/peare. 
Li'veLinoop, v. /. [It appears to me cor- 

rupted from /ivelode,] Support of life; 

maintenance ; means of living. 

Ah! lucklefs babe! born under cruel Rar, 

And in dead parents baleful alhes bred ; 

Full litele weeneit thou what forrows are 
Lett thee tor portion of thy livelibood! = Spenfer. 

That rebellion drove the lady from thence, to find 
a livelihood out of her own eltate. Clarendon. 

He briugs difgrace upon his character, to fubinit 
to the picking up of a divclibocd in that ttrolling 
way ofcanting and begging. L' Ejirarege. 

Ic is their profeflion and Mvelibood to get thcir 
living by practices tor which they deferve to torieit 
their lives. South. 

They have been as often banifhed out of moft other 
places; which muft very much difperfe a people, 
and oblige them to feek a /ivelinood where they can 
find it. Spechztore 

Trade employs multitudes of hands, and turnifhes 
the pooreft of our fellow-fubjects with the opportu 
nities of gaining an honett /ivelibecd: the fkitul or 
induftrious find their account in it, Addijon. 

Li'veviness, 2. f. [from ively. | 
1. Appearance of lite. 

That divelinefs which the freedom of the pencil 

makes appear, may feem the living hand of nature. 
Hf lh ’ Dryden's Dufrefncy. 
2. Vivacity; fprightlinefs, 

Extravagant young fellows, that have /ivelinefi 
and fpirit, come fometimes te be fet right, and to 
make able and great men; but tame and low (pirits 
very feldom attain to any thing. Locke. 

Li'vELoDE. wf, [live and lode, from “ads 
the means of leading life. | Maintenance; 
fupport; livelihood. 

She gave like bleffing toeach creature, 

As well of worldly /ive/ode as of life, 
‘Ihat there might be no difference nor ftrife. 
Hubberd'’s Tals, 
Li'vcone. adj, [live and long. | 
1, Tedious; long in paffing. 
Many a time, and oft, 
Have you climb’d up to walls and battlements, 
Your infants in your arms; and there have fate 
The /ive/ong day, with patient expectation, 
To fee great Pompey pals. Shak/peare. 
The obfcur’d bird clamour’d the divelong night. 


Shak/peare, 

Young and old come forth to play i 

On a fun-fhine holiday, 

Till the /ivelong day-hght fail. Milton, 
Seek tor plealure to deitroy 

‘The forrows of this livelong night. Prior. 
How could fhe fit the /ive/ong days 

Yet never afk us once to play ? Swift, 


2. Laiting; durable. Not ufed. 


"hou, in our wonder and altonithment, 


Hatt built thyfeli a livelong monument. Mien, 


EI 


Li’very, adj. [live and like.] 
1. Brifk 3 vigorous; vivacious. 

But wherefore comes old Manoa in fuch hafte, 
With youthful steps? much /ivedier than ere while 
He feems ; fuppofing here to find his fon, 

Or of him bringing to us fome glad news? Milton, 


LIV 


once effe&ually redeemed themfelves from the ward- 
Mip of the tumults, I Mould then fufpect my own 
judgment, King Charles. 
. The writ by which poffeffion is obtained. 


4. The ftate of being kept at a certain rate. 


What /ivery is, we by common ufe in England 
know well enough, namely, that it is an allowance 


DAZ 


Livilni TY. z. f. [lividite, Fr. from livid] 
Difcolouration, as by a blow. 
The figns of a tendency to fuch a ftate, are darke 
nels or /ividity of the countenance. Arbutonot. 
Living, participial adj. 
1. Vigorous; active: as, a /iving faith. 
2. Being in motion ; having fome natural 


2.Gay; airy. 
Dulnefs delighted, ey’d the lively dunce, 


Rememb’ring fhe herfelf was pertnefs once. Pope. 
Form’d by thy converfe, happily to fteer 
From grave to gay, from /ive/y to fevere. Pope. 


3. Reprefenting life. 

Since a true knowledge of nature gives us pleafure, 
a lively imitation of it in poetry or painting muft 
produce a much greater. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

4. Strong; energetick. 

His faith muft be not only living, but /ively too; 
it mutt be brightened and {tirred up by a particular 
exercife of thofe virtues fpecifically requifite to a due 

erformance of this duty. South. 

The colours of the prifm are manifettly more full, 
intenfe, and //wc/y, than thofe of natural bodies. 

Newton's Opticks. 

Imprint upon their minds, by proper arguments 
and retleétions, 2 /ive/y perfuafion of the certainty 
of a future ftate, Atterbury. 

VE 
Liv ELILY. ? os 
eels. § 
3. Brifkly: vigorou!ly. 

They brought their men to the flough, who dif- 
charging /ive/y almoft clofe to the face of the enemy, 
did much amaze them. Hayward, 

2. With ftrong refemblance of life. 

That part of poetry mult needs be bet, which 
detcribes moft /ve/y our actions and paifions, our 
virtues and our vices. Dryden. 


Li'ver. z. f. [from five. ] 
x. One who lives, 
Be thy affections undifturb’d and clear, 
Guided to what may great or good appear, 
And try if lite be worth the //ver’s care. Prior. 
2. One who lives in any particular manner 
with refpect to virtue or vice, happinefs 


or mifery. 
The end of his defcent was to gather a church of 
holy chriftian /ivers over the whole world. Flamm. 
If any loofe /iver have any goods of his own, the 
fherit¥ is to feize thereupon. = Spenfer on Ireland. 
Here are the wants of children, of diftrated 
perfons, of fturdy wandering beggars and loofe dif- 
orderly /ivers, atone view reprefented. Atterbury. 
3. [from lipene, Sax. ] One of the entrails. 
With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come: 
And let my /iver rather heat with wine, 
Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. Svck, 
Reafon and refpect 
Make divers pale, and luitihood dejected. 


Li'vercotour, adj. [liver and colour. ] 


Dark red. 
‘Lhe uppermoft ftratum is of gravel; then clay of 
various colours, purple, blue, red, /ivercolour. 
Woodward. 
Li’vercrown. adj. [liver and grown. | 
Having a great liver. 

l enquired what other cafualties were moft like 

the rickets, and found that /ivergrow was nearett. 

Graunt, 

Live RWORT, 2. f. [liter and wort; lichen. ] 
A plant. 

That fort of diverwort which is ufed to cure the 
bite of mad dogs, grows on commons, and open 
heaths, where the grafs is fhort, on declivities, and 
on the fidesof pits, This fpreads on the furface of 
the ground, and, when in perfection, is of an afh 
colour ; but, as it grows old, it alters, and becomes of 
a dark colour. Miller. 

Li'very. z. f. [from livrer, Fr.] 
1. The act of giving or taking pofleffion. 

You do wrongfully leize ereford's right, 

Call in his letters patents that he hath 
By his attorneys general to fue 

His /ivery, and deny his offered homage. 
2. Releafe from wardfhip, 

Had the two houfes firt fued out their é’very, and 


SkLak/p. 


Shak/fp. 


of horfe meat; as they commonly ufe the word 
ftabling, as to keep horfes at Livery; the which 
word, I guefs, is derived of /iverizg or delivering 
forth their nightly food; to in great houfes, the 
livery is faid to be ferved up for all night, that is, 
their evening allowance tor drink: and /ivery is 
alfo called the upper weed which a ferving man 
wears; fo called, I fuppofe, for that it was delivered 
and taken from him at pleafure: fo it is apparent, 
that, by the word /ivery, is there meant horfe meat, 
like as by the coigny is underttood man’s meat. 
Some fay it is derived of coin, for that they ufed in 
their coignies not only to take meat but money ; buy 
I rather think it is derived of the Irith, the which 
is a common ule amongft landlords of the Irith to 
have a common {pending upon their tenants, who 
being commonly but tenants at will, they u'ed to 
take of them what victuals they lift; for of victuals 
they were wont to make a fmall reckoning. Spenjer. 
. The clothes given to fervants. 
My mind for weeds your virtue’s /ivery wears. 
Sidney. 
Perhaps they are by fo much the more loth to 
forfake this argument, for that it hath, thoush 
nothing elfe, yet the name of (cripture, to give it 
fome kind of countenance more than the pretext of 


livery coats affordeth, Hooker. 
I think, it is our way, 
If we will keep in favour with the king, 
To be her men, and wear her livery. Shak/peure. 
Yet do our hearts wear Timon's /ivery, 
That fee I by our faces. Shakfpeare. 


Fv’ry lady cloath’din white, 
And crown’d with oak and laurel ev’ry knight, 
Are fervants to the leaf, by /iveries known 
Of innocence. Dryden’s Flower and Leaf. 
On others’ int’reft her gay /iv’ry flings, 
Intereft that waves on party-colour’d wings ; 
Turn'd to the fun the calts a thoufand dyes, 
And as the turns the colours fall or rife. Danciad. 
If your dinner milcarries, you were teized by the 
footmen comi.rg into the kitchen; and to prove it 
true, throw a ladleful of broth on one or two of their 
liveries. Swift. 
6. A particular drefs; a garb worn as a 


token or confequence of any thing. 
Of fair Urania, fairer than a green 
Proudly bedeck’d, in April ’s /ivery, 
Mitake me not for my complexion 
The ihadow’d /ivery of the burning fun, 
To whom 1] am a neighbour and near bred. Shak/, 
At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 
Infeét, or worm: thofe wav'd their limber fans 
For wings, and fmalleft lineaments exadt, 
In all the /iveries deck’d of fummer’s pride, 
With fpots of gold and purple, azure, green. Milton. 
Now came fill evening on, and twilight grey 
Had in her fober divery all things clad. Milta. 
LifVERYMAN. n. f. (livery and man, | 
1. One who wears a livery; a fervant of 


an inferiour kind. 

The witneffes made oath, that they had heard 
fome of the /iverymen frequently railing at thejr 
miftrefs. Arbuthnot, 

2. [In London.] A freeman of fome 
itanding in a company. 
Lives. x. / [the plural of “if. ] 

So fhort ishife, that every peafant itrives, 

Ina farm houle or field, to have three Zives. Donne. 

LIVID. adj. [lividus, Lat. livide, Fr. | 
Difcoloured, as with a blow ; black and 
blue. 

It was a peltilent fever, not feated in the veins or 
humours, for that there followed no carbuncles, no 
purple or livid {pots, the mafs of the blood not being 


Sidney. 


tainted. Bacon, 
Upon my /ivid lips beftow a kifs : 
O envy not the dead, they feel not blifs! Dryden, 


They beat their brea(ts with many a bruifing blow, 
Till they turn’d livid, and corsupt the fnow. Dryd. 


Livinciy. adv. [from living. } 


energy, Or principle of action: as, the 
living green, the diving fprings. 


Li/vinc. n.f [from Jive. } 
te Support ; 


maintenance; fortune on 


which one lives. 

The Arcadians fought as in unknown place, 
having no fuccour but in their hands; the Helots, 
as in their own place, fighting for their éivingsy 
wives, and children. Sidney. 

All they did caft in of their abundance ; but the 
of her wantdid caft in all that the had, even all her 
living. Mark, 


2. Power of continuing life, 


There is no /iving without trutting fome body or 
other, in fome cafes, L' Efiranges 


ae Livelihood, 


For ourfelves we may a /iving make. = Spenfer. 
Then may I fet the world on wheels, when (he 
can ffin for her diving. Shakjpeare. 
Ifaac and his wife, now dig for your life, 
Or fhortly you'll dig for your diving. Denham. 
Actors mutt reprelent fuch things as they are ca- 
pable to perform, and by which both they and the 
fcribbler may get their .;ving. Dryden’s Dufrefnsy. 


4. Benefice of a clergyman. 


Some of our minifters having the /ivizgs of the 
country offered unte them, without pains, will, nei- 
ther for any love of God, nor for all the good they 
may do, by winning fouls to God, be drawn torth 
from their warm netts. Speafer. 

The parion of the parifh preaching againft adultery, 
Mrs. Bull told her hufband, that they would join to 
have him turned out of his living for ufing perfonal 
reflections. Arbuthnot. 


Ingthe 
living itate. 
In vain do they fcruple to approach the dead, who 
livingly are cadaverous, or fear any outward pollu- 
tion, whofe temper pollutes themielves. Browz, 


LI'VRE. n. f. (Fr.] The fum by which 


the French reckon their money, equal 
nearly to our ten-pence. 


Lixi'viat. adj. [from Žixivium, Lat.] 
1, Impregnated with falts like a lixivtum, 


The fymptoms of the excretion of the bile viti- 
ated, were a yellowith colour of the fkin, and a .. r- 
ivial urine. Arbutbrot. 


2. Obtained by lixivium. 


Helmont conje@tured, that /ix/aial falts do not 
pre-exi(t in their alcalizate form, Boyle, 


LixiViaTeE. adj. [lixivren e, Fr. from dixie 


cium. | Making a lixivium. 

In thefe the fale and //xiviated ferofity, with 
fome portion of choler, is divided between the guts 
and the bladder. Brown, 

Lixiviate falts, to which pot-afhes belong, by 
piercing the baJies of vegetables, difpofe them to 
part readily with their tincture- Boyle. 


LIXI'VIUM, n. Je [Lat.] Lie; water im- 


pregnated with alkaline fak, produced 
from the afhes of vegetables ; a liquor 
which has the power of extra¢tion. 

I made a /ixivium of fair water and falt of worm- 
wood, and having frozen it with {now and falt, I 
could not difcern any thing more like to wormwocd 
than to feveral other plants. Boyle, 


Li’zarp. x. f. [hifarde, Fr. lacertus, [ace] 


An animal refembling a ferpent, with 
legs added to it. 

There are feveral forts of /izards; lome in Ara- 
bia of a cubit long. In America they eat /zards 5 
it is very probable likewife that they were caten in 
Arabia and ļudæa, fince Moles ranks shem among 
the unclean creatures. Guiniel. 

i 


T OHA 


Thou’rt like a foul mif-(hapen fiematick, 
Mark'd by the deftinies to be avoided, 
£s venomous toads, or /ixards dreadtul Rings, Sbuk. 
Adder's fork, and blindworta’s (ing, 
Lizard's leg, aud owlct’s wirge Shat /peare. 
Li'ZARDSTONE, x. f. [Lzard and fione.) A 
kind of ftone. 
LIZA'RDTAIL, 34 f. 


LL.D. [pum doãor.] 


canon and civil laws. 

Lo. interj. (la, Sax.) Look ; fee; behold. 
Jt is a word ufed to recal the ¿ttention 
generally to fome object of fight ; fome- 
times to fomething heard, but not pro- 
perly ; often to fomething to be under- 
ftood. 

Lo! within a ken our army lies. = Sack/peare. 
Now mutt the world point at poor Catherine, 
And fay, Jo! there is mad Petrocuio’s wite, Shak. 

Lo! 1 have a weapon, 
A better never did itlelf fuftzin 
Upon a folcier’s thigh. 
Thou did’ utter, 
I am yours for ever. 
—Why Z2 you now, I've fpoke to the purpofe twice. 
Slakfpeure. 
For /o! he fung the world’s ftupendous birth. 
Rofccmmon. 


A plant. 


Sha kfpeare. 


La! heav’n and earth combire 
To blait our bold deftzn. Dryden's Albisn. 


LOACH. z. f. (loche, ¥r.] 

The /cach is a moht dainty fh; he breeds and 
feeds in little and clear fwitt brooks or rills, and 
lives there upon the gravcl, and in the fharpett 
{treams: he grows not to be above a finger long, 


and no thicker than is furtable to that length : he is ; 


of the fhape of an eel, and has a beard of wattels 
like a barbel: he has two fins at his fides, four at 
his belly, and one at his tail, dappled with many 
black or brown fpots: his mouth, barbel-like, under 
his nofe. This hth is ufually full of eggs or fpawn, 
and is by Gefner, and other phyficians, commended 
for great nourifhment, and to be very grateful both 
to the palate and ftomach of fick ferfons, and is to 
be fithed for with a {mall worm, at the bottom, for 
he feldom rifes above the gravel. Jiaston's dngler. 


Loan. x. /. {hlade, Sax. ] 
1. A burden; a freight; lading. 
Fair plant with fruit furcharg’d, 
Deigns none to cafe thy /ozd, and tafte thy {weet ? 
Miltor. 
Then on his back he laid the precious lead, 
And fought his wonted fheiter. Dryden. 
Let India boa(t her groves nor envy we 
The wecping amber, and the baliny tree; 
While by our oaks the precious /2.2ds are born, 
And realms commanded which thefe trees adorn. 


Pope. 
2. Weight; preffure; encumbrance. 
Jove tighten'd ot its /oad 
Th’ enormous mafs, the labour of a God. Pope. 


3. Weight, or violence ot blows. 

Like lion mov’d they laid on laad, 

And made a cruel fight. Chewy Chace. 

Far heavier /oad thyfelf expect to feel 
From my prevailing aim. Milton. 

And Muacitheus laid hard “cad upon his helm. 

Dryden. 
4. Any thing that depreffes. 

How a man can have a quiet and chearful mind 
wader a great burden and dead of guilt, L know not, 
ualeis he be very ignorant. Ray. 

g. As much drink as one can bear. 

There are thofe than ca never fleep without 
their /oud, nor enjoy one ealy thought, till they have 
Jaid all their cares to rett with a bottle. L'EMrange. 

The thuad’sing god, 
Ev'n he withdrew forcft, and had his /e.ad. Dryden. 
Jo Loan. w. a. preterit lsaded ; par, loaden 
or laden. [hladan, Sax. ] 
3. To burden; to freight. 

Atla, laden with honour's fpoils, 

Returns the good Andronicus to Pome. Shak/peare. 
Your carriages were heavy Jagdes; they art a bure 
éca tothe dealt. Sfaiab. 


A docter of the | 


LOA 


», To encumber; to embarrafs, 

He that makes no refleSions on what he reads, 
only leads his mind with a rhapfody of tales, fit in 
winter nights for the entertainment of others.Lecke. 

sA o charge a gun. 

A mariner having difcharged his gua, and loading 
|  jtfuddenly again, the powder took fires J# ifemman. 
4. To make heavy by fomething appended 

or annexed, 

Thy dreadful vow, loader with death, (till founds 
Tn my ftunn’d cars. Addifon's Cato. 

Loan. 7 f [more properly Tode, as it was 
anciently written; from labdan, Sax, to 
lead.} Tre leading vein in a mine. 

The tin lay couched at firtt in certain ftrakes 
amongtt the rocks, like the veins in a man’s body, 
from the depth whereof the main /cad fpreadctir out 
his branches, until they approach the open air. 

Carcw's Survey of Corrwail, 
Their manner of working in the lead mines, 1s 
to follow the /oad as ithieth. Carew. 
Lo'aper. »../. [from /oad.| He who loads. 
| LofapsMaNn. z. j. [load or lode and max. | 
| He who leads the way ; a pilot. 
Lo'apsTaR. m. /. {more properly as it is in 
Mandeville, ludeftar, from læðan, to 
lead.] The polettar ; the cynofure ; the 
leading or guiding ttar. 

She was the /owd/ar of my life ; the the bleffing 
of mins eyes; Me the overthrow of my defires, and 
yet the recompence ot my overthrow, Sidney. 

My Helice, the /oag/er of my lite. Spenfer. 

O happy fair! 
Your eyes are /ozd/Larty and your tongue {weet air! 
More tuneable than lark to fhepherd’s ear 
When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear. 
Shak/peare. 


——— 


That clear majetty 
Which ftandeth fix’d,yet {preads her heavenly worth, 
Lodettone to hearts, and /ode/far to all eyes. Davies. 
Lo‘apstons. ~. f. [properly lodeffone or 
leading-ftone. See Loaps1ar.] ‘The mag- 
net; the ftone on which the mariners 
compafs needle is touched to give it a 
direction north and fourth. 

The ésadficre is a peculiar and rich ore of iron, 
found in large maffes, of a deep iron grey where freih 
broken, and often tinged with a brownith or reddith 
colour; itis very heavy, and confiderably hard, and 
its great character is that of affecting iron. “$ his 
ore of iron is found in Engiand, and in molt other 
places where there are mines of that metal. f7///. 

The ufe of the /a.d/Pore was kept as fecret as any 
of the other inyfteries of the art. Swift. 

Loar. ze f. [from hlag or lay, Sax. ] 
1. A mafs of bread as it is formed by the 


baker: a loaf is thicker than a cake. 
Eafy it is 
Of a cut loaf to fteal a thive we know. Shak/peare. 
The bread corn in the town fufficed not tor fix 
days: hereupon the foldiers entered into proportion; 
and, to give example, the lord Clinton limited him- 
felf to a loaf a-day. Hayward. 
With equal force you may break a /oaf of bread 
into more and leis parts than a lamp of lead of the 
fame bignefs. i A Digby. 
2. Any thick mafs into which a body is 
wrought. 
Your wine becomes fo limpid, that you may bottle 
it with a piece of /czf fugar in each bottle, Vor. 
LOAM, z. j. (lim, laam, Sax. limus, Lat. 
from Aiwyz, a fen, Junius. | Fat, unctuous, 
tenacious earth; marl. 
The pureit treafure 
Is fpottefs reputation ; that away, 
Men are but gilded /oam cr painted clay.  Sbak/. 
Alexander returneth to duft : the dult is earth ; of 
earth we make Zann; and why of that Zawa might 
they not Rop a beer barrel? Shak /peare. 
Tu Loam, v. a. [from the noun.] To 
{mear with loam, marl, or clay; to clay. 
The joift ends and girders which be in the walls, 


mult be (camed all over, to ptelerye them frem the 
corroding of the mortar, Moxon, 


aa a LE 


L°ORA 
Lo’asry. adj. (from kam.) Marly. 


Che mellow earth isthe bett, between the two 
extremes of clay and fand, if itbe not /ozy and 
binding. Bacon 

Auricula feedings beit like a szy fand, or light 
moik earth; yet rich and fhaded. ~ Evelyn. 

Loan. z. f. [hlan, Sax.] Any thing lent; 
any thing given to another, on condition 
of return or repayment. 

The better fuch ancient revenues (hall be paid,the 
lefs need her matetty atk fubfidies,titteens, and dows. 

bacon. 
You're on the fret, 

Recaufe, in fo dehauch’d and vile an age, 

Thy friend and o!d acquaintance dares difown 

The gold you lent him, and forfwearthe doaa. Drs. 
Loairn. adj. [lad, Sax.] Unwilling ; dii- 
liking ; not ready ; not inclined. 

T hefe freth and delightful brooks, how flowly they 
flide away, as /oth to leave the company ot fo many 
things united in pertection ! Sidney. 

With lofty eyes, half Zor% to look fo low, 

She thanked them in her difdainful wile, 

Ne other grace vouchfafed them to thow 


Of princefs worthy. Speufer. 
When he keard her anfwers et, he knew 

Some fecret forrow did her heart difran, Spen/er. 
To {peak fo indirectly, I am Jord ; 

I'd fay the truth ; but to accufe him fo, s 

That is your part. Shak fpezre. 


Long doth the ftay, as /9th to leave the land, 
Erom whofe fott fide fhe ürt doth ifue make ; 

She taltes all places, turns to ew’ry hand, 

Her flow’ry banks unwilling to forfake. Davies, 
Then wilt thou not be sora 

To leave this paradife, but thait poflefs 

A paradife within thee, happier far ! 

To pardon willing, and to punith 2524; 
You ttrike with one kand, but you heal with both; 
Lifting up all that prottrate lie, you grieve 
You cannot make the dead again to live. inier. 

When Æneas is forced to kill Laufus, the poet 
(hews him compatfionate, and is /utd to deltroy fuch 
a matter-piece of nature. Dryden. 

As fome faint pilgrim ftanding on the fhore, 

Firft views the torrent he would venture o'er ; 

And then his inn upon the farther ground, 

Ls:h to wade through, and /erber tu go round : 
Then dipping in his ftaff doth tial make 

How deep itis; and, fighing, pulls it back. Dryz. 

I know you thy to te oblig’d ; 

And ttill more /oath to be oblig’d by me. Scutzerne, 
To Loater. vw. a. [from Lath. | 
1. To hate; to look on with abhorrence. 
Parthenia had learned both liking and mifliking, 
loving and loathing. Sidney. 
They with their filchinefs 
Polluted this fame gentle foil long time, 
Thattheir own mother /caro’d their beaftlinefs. 
Spenfite 
How am I caught with an unwary oath, 
Not to reveal the fecret which I /azrh ! Waller. 
For thee the lion /oatés the tafte ot blood, 
And roaring hunts his female through the wood. 
Dryden. 


Allev. 


Now his exalted fpirit /sarbs 

Incumbrances of food and cloaths. Swf. 
2. To conüder with the difguft of fatiety, 
Loathing the honey’d cakes, I long’d for bread. 
Cisudey. 

Our appetite is extinguithed with the fatisfaction, 

and is fucceeded by /cathing and lauety. Rogers. 
3. ‘Vo fee food with dillike. 

Leathing is afymptom known to attend diforders 
of the Romach; the cure muit have regard to the 
caufe. Quincy. 

To LoaTHE. 7%. 2. 
1. To create difguft; to caufe abhorrence. 


Obfotete. 
Where I was wont to feek the honey bee, 
The grifly toadftool grown there might I fee, 
And /oathing paddocks lording on the fame. Spenf. 
2, To feel abhorrence or difguft. 
The fith in che river thall dic, aad the river hnk; 
and the Egyptians fhall card to drink of the water. 
Excdus, 
Why do I {tay within-this hated place, 
Where every object shocks my dewshing eyes? Retur 


LOB 


Lo'ATHER. m fa Ffrom Wath.) One that 
loathes. 
Lo'aTHFUL. adj. [loath and fuil.) 
1. Abhorring; hating. 
Which he did with /owthful eyes behold, 
We would no more endure. Hulberd. 
2e Abhorred P hated. 
Above the reach of /oathful finful luft, 
Whole bafe effect, through cawardly difiruft 
Of his weak wings, dare not to heaven fie. Spen/. 
Lo'ATHINGLY. adv. [from ath.) ln a 
taftidious manner.“ 
Lo’aTHLY. adj, [from ath.) Hateful ; 
abhorred ; exciting hatred. 
An huge great dragon, horrible in fight, 
Bred in the /carh/y lakes of Tartary, 
With murd’rous ravin. Spenfer. 
The people fear me; for they do obferve 
Vnfathered heirs, and /oarh/y births of nature. Shak. 
Sour-ey’d difdain and difcord iha!l be‘tow 
The union of your bed with weeds fo /o.25/y, 
That you fhall hate it. ShLak/peare. 
Lo'aTHLy. adv. [from lath.) Unwil- 
lingly; withcut liking or inclination. 
The upper ftreams make tuch hafte to have their 
partof embracing, that the nether, though /oshly, 


muit needs give place unto them. Sidney. 
Lothly oppofite I {tood 
To his unnatural purpofe. Shak/peare. 


This thews that you from nature /oath/y itray, 
That fuffer not an artificial day. Donne. 
Lo'atuness. 2./. [from loath.) Unwil- 
lingnefs. 
The fair foul herfelf 
Weigh'd between /orhxef/s and obedience, 


Which end the beam fhould bow. Shakfpeare. 
Should we be taking leave, 

As long a term as yet we have to live, 

‘The lothnefs todepart would grow. Shakfpeare. 


After they had fat about the fire, there grew a ge- 
neral filence and /otbnefs to {peak among‘ them ; 
and immediately one of the weakeft fell down in a 
fwoon, Bacon. 

Lo'atuHsome. adje [from loach. | 


1. Abhorred; deteftable. 
The freth young fly 
Did much difdain to fubject his defire 
To foathfome Noth, or hours in eafeto wafte. 
Sperfer. 
While they pervert pure nature’s healthful rules 
To loathfome fickne(s. Milton. 
If we confider man in fuch a Joathfome and pro- 
voking condition, was it not love eno:.g!: that he was 


permitted to enjoy a being? South. 
2. Caufing fatiery or fattidiou nefs. 
The fweeteft honey 
Is foath/ome in its own delicioufnefs, 
And in the talte confounds the appetite. Shakfp. 


Lo'ATHSOMENESS. x. f. [from loathfame. | 
Quality of raifing hatred, cifguft, or 
abhorrence. 

The catacombs mutt have been full of ftench and 
loathfemenefs, if tha dead bodies that lay in them 
were left to rot in open nitches. Addifen. 

Loaves, plural of loaf. 

Democritus, when he lay a dying, caufed haves 
of new bread tobe opened, poured a little wine into 
them ; and fo kept himfelf alive with the odour till 
a feaft was pak. Bacon, 

Los. z. j. s 

1. Any one heavy, clumfy, or fluggifh. 

Farewell, thou /od of fpirits, I'll begone, 

Our queen and all her elvescome here anon. Shak, 

2. Lob’s pound; a prifon. Probably a 

rifon for idlers, or fturdy beggars. 

Crowdero, whom in irons bound, 
Thou bafely threw'tt into /ob’s pound. Hdibras. 

3. A big worm. 

For the trout the dew worm, which fome alfo 
call the /ob worm, and the braudling, are the chief. 

Walton. 

To Los. v. a. To let fall in a flovenly or 


lazy manner. 
The horfemen fit like fixed candicfticks, 
VoL. II. 


LOC 


And their poor jades 
Lob down their heads, dropping the hide and hips. 
Shukfpeare. 
Lo'nsy. 2 fe [laube, German.] An open- 
ing before a room. 
His /obdics fill with 'tendance, 
Rain facrificial whifp’rings in his car, 
Make facred even his ftirrup. Shakfpeare. 
Before the duke’s rifing from the table, he ttood 
expecting till he Mould pafs through a kind of /ob4y 
between that room and the next, where were divers 
attending him. Wotton. 
Try your backftairs, and let the /obéy wait, 
A ftratagem in war 1s no deceit. : King. 
Lore. x. f. | lobe, Fr. A025.) Adivifion; a 
ditin& part: ufed commonly for a part 


of the lungs. 
Nor could the /obes of his rank-liver {well 
To that prodigious mafs, for their eternal meal. 
Dryden, 
Air bladders form lobuli, which hang upon the 
bronchia like bunches of grapes; thefe lobuli con- 
ftitute the /obes, and the lobes the lungs. Ardurhuot. 
From whence the quick reciprocating breath, 
The /ode adhciive, and the fweat of death. Sewel. 
Lo'RSTER. 2. /. [loby cen, Sax.} A cruf- 
taceous fith. 
Thofe that caft their thell, are the /udfer, the 
crab, and craw filh. Bacon, 
It happeneth often that a /ol/fer hath the great 
claw of one fide longer than the other. Brown, 


LO'CAL, adj. (local, Fr. locus, Lat. | 


1. Having the properties of place. 

By afcending, after that the fharpnefs of death was 
overcome, he took the very /cea/ pofleifion of glory, 
and that to the ufe of all that are his, even as himfclt 
before had witneffed, I go to prepare a place for you. 

Hooker. 

A higher flight the vent’rous goddefs tries, 

Leaving material world and /oca/ tkies, 
2. Relating to place. 

The circumftance of /ora/ nearnefs in them unto 
us, might haply enforce in us a duty of greater fepa- 
ration from them than from thofeother.  Hzoker. 

Where there is only a /oca/ circumttance of wor- 
fhip, the fame thing would be worthipped, fuppofing 
that circumftance changed. Stilling fiect. 

3. Being in a particular place. 
Dream not of their fight, 
As of a duel, or of the /oca/ wounds 
Of head, or heel. Milton. 

How is the change of being fometimes herc, 
fometimes there, made by /cca/ motion in vacuum, 
without a change in the body moved ? Digby. 

Loca'LITY. x. f. [from /oca/.] Exiftence in 
place; relation of place, or diftance. 

That the foul and angels are devoid of quantity 
and dimenfion, and that they have nothing to do 
with groffer /ocu/ity, is generally opinioned. 

Glanville, 
Lo'catty,. adv.[ from /ocal.] With refpect 
to place. 

Whether things, in their natures fo divers as body 
and fpirity which almoft in nothing communicate, 
are not effentially divided, though not /vca//y diftant, 
I leave to the readers. Glanville. 

Loca'rion. x. f. [ locatio, Lat.] Situation 
with refpect to place; act of placing ; ftate 
of being placed. 

‘To fay that the world is fomewhere, means no 
more than that it does exiit; this though a phrafe 
berrowed from place, fignifying only its exillence, 
not /ocation, Locke. 

Locu. wf. A lake. Scottifh. 
A lake or doch, that has no frefh water running 
into it, will turn into a itinking puddle. — Cheyne. 
Lock. z. f. [loc, Sax. in both fenfes. ] 
1. An inftrument compofed of fy rings and 
bolts, ufed to faften doors or cheits, 

No gate fo ftrong, no deck fo firm and faft, 

But with that piercing noife flew open quit or braft. 
Spenfer. 

We have /ocks, to fafeguard neceffaries, 
Ang pretty trapstocatch the petty thieves. Shak/, 

As there are /ocks for leveral purpofes, fo are thcre 


Prior. 


eo) oe 


feveral inventiona in/ocks, in contriving their wards 
or guards.. Moxon. 

2. The part of the gun by which fire is 
ftruck. 


A gun carries powder and bullets for feven charzes 
and difcharges: under the breech of the barrel is one 
box for the powder;a little before the /ock another tor 
the bullets ; behind the cock a charger, which car- 
ricsthe powder to the furtherend of the /ock. Grew, 

3. A hug; a grapple. 

‘They muft be pratifed in all the /ocks and gripes 
of wreftling, as need may often be in fight to tuyg or 
grapple, and to clofe. hiiit. 

4. Any enclofure. 

Sergefthus, eager with his beak to prefs 
Betwixt the rival galley and the rock, 

Shuts up the unwieldy centaur in the /ock. Dryd, 
g A quantity of hair or wool hanging to- 
gether. 

Well might he perceive the hanging of her hairin 
locks, fome curled, and fome forgotten. Sidney. 

A goouly cyprefs, who bowing her fair head over 
the water, it feemeth the looked into it, and dreffed 
her green /ocks by that running river. Sidney. 

His grizly docks, long growen and unbound, 
Difordered hung about his shoulders round. Spenfer. 

The bortom was fet againit a /ock of wool, and the 
found was quite deaded. Bacon. 

They nourifh only a /ock of hair on the crown of 
their heads. Sandys. 

A Jock of hair will draw more than a cable rope. 

Grew. 
Behold the /ocks that are grown white 
Beneath aheimet in your father’s battles. Addifore 
Two /ocks that graceful hung behind 
In equal curls, and well-confpir’d, to deck 
With Mining ringlets her {mooth iv’ry neck. Pope. 
6. A tuft. 
I fuppofe this letter will find thee picking of dat- 
fies, or fmelling to a /oc of hay. Adiijor. 
To Locx. v. a. [from the novn. | 
1. To fhut or fatten with locks. 
The garden, feated on the level floor, 
She left bchind, and /ccking ev'ry door, 
Thought all fecure. i Dryden, 
2. To fhut up or confine, as with locks. 
Jam /oc/? in one of them; 
If you do love me, you will tind me out, 
We do Jock 
Our former fample in our ftrong-barr’d gates. 
Shakf{peare. 
Then feek to know thofe things which make us 
blef, 
And having found them, Zock them in thy breaft. 
Denhan:. 


Shak/p. 


The frighted dame 
The log in fecret /ock'd. Dryden's Ovid, 
If the door to a council be kept by armed men, 
and all fuch whofe opinions are not liked kept our, 
the {rcedom of thofe within ts intringed, and all their 
ats are as void as if they were /ecked in. Dryden, 
One conduces to the poet’s completing of his work; 
the other flackens his pace, and /ocks him up like a 
knight-errant in an enchanted caitle. Dryden. 
The father of the gods 
Confin’d their fury to thofe dark abodes, 
And Jock'd "em fate within, opprefs’d with moun- 
tain loadse Dryden. 
If one third of the money in trade were /ccked up, 
muft not the landholders receive one third lefs ? 
Locke. 
Always Jock up acat in a clofet where you keep 
your china plates, for fear the mice may fteal in and 
break them. Swift, 
Your wine /ock'd ups 
Plain milk will do the feat. 
3. To clofe taft. 
Death blatts his bloom, and Æcks his frozen eyes. 
Gaye 


Pope. 


To Lock. %. n. 
1. To become faft by a lock. 
For not of wood, nor of enduring brafsy 
Doubly difparted it did /ock and clofe, : 
That when i /ecked, none might through it pafs. 
Spen/er, 
2, To unite by mutual inferiton. 
Either they /ock into each other, or flip one upos 


H 
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another's furfaces as much of their furfaces touches 

as makes them cohere. Bayle. 

Lo'cxer. x. f. l from dock.] Any thing that 
is clofed with a lock ; a drawer. 

J made /eckers or drawers at the end of the boat. 

Rbinfon Crefoe. 

Lo'’cxer. n. fe (loquet, Fr.] A {mall lock ; 


any catch or fpring to fatten a necklace, | 


or other ornament, 
Where knights 2re kept in narrow lifts, 
With wooden lockets ‘bout their writs. Hudibras. 
Lo’ckram. x. J A fort of coarfe linen. 
Hanmer, 
The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richeft /s-Sram about her reeky neck, 
Clamb'ring the walls to eye him. Shakfpeare. 
Lo'cKRON. ze /. A kind of ranunculus. 
LocoMo'TION. n. f. [locus and metus, Lat. ] 
Power of changing place. 

All progreflion, cr animal /cecmotism, is performed 
by drawiog on, or impelling forward, fome part which 
was before at quiet. Brown, 

Locomo’rive. adj. [locus and moveo, Lat. ] 


Changing place; having the power of 


removing or changing place. 

i (hall confider the motion, or locomotive faculty 
of animals. Derham. 

In the night too oft he kicks, 

Or thows his dacomsrive tricks. Prior. 

An animalcannot well be defined from any parti- 
cular, organical part, ror trom its /ccomssive taculty, 
for fome adhere te rocks. Arbuthnet. 

Lo'cust. xf. (laenta, Lat.] A devouring 
infect. 

The Hebrews had feveral forts of Mer ffs, which 
are not knowa 2mong us: theold hiftorians and 
modern travellers remark, that /ccu/fs are very nu- 
microus in Africk, and many places of Afia; that 
fometimes they tall like a cloud upon the country, 
aad eat up every thing they meet with. Moles 
defcribes four forts of /ocuffs. Since there was a 
prohibition againtt ufing /ecu/és, it is not to be quef- 
tioned bue that thefe creatures were commonly eaten 
io Palettine, and the neighbouring countries. 

Calmet. 

To-morrow will I bring the decu/?s into thv cortt. 

Excdus. 

Air replete with the teams of animals rotting, has 
produced peftilential fevers ; fuch have likewite been 
raifed by great quantities of dead /ecofts, Arbuso. 

Loucust-TREE. x. /: 

The sce fl-tree hath a papilionaceous Rower, from 
whofe catyx ariies the pointal, which atrerwards be- 
comes an unicapfular hard pod, including round:th 
hard feeds, which are furrounded with a fungous 
ftringy fubttance. Miller. 

Lo'pestar. See LoapstTar. 
Lo’pestone. See Loapsrone. 

To Lone. v'a. [logian, Sax. /oger, Fr. ] 
1. To place in a temporary habiration. 

When he was come to the court of France, the 
king itiled him by the name of the duke of York; 
lodged him, and accommodated him, in great ftate. 

Bacon. 
4. To afford a temporary dwelling; to fup- 
ply with harbour for a night. 

Ev'ry houfe was proud to edge a knight. Dry. 

3. To place; to plant. 

When on the brink the foaming boar I met, 
And in his fide thought to have /ude’d my fpear, 
The defp’rate favage ruth’d within my force, 
And bore me headlong with him down the rock. 

Olwey. 

He /od¢g'd an arrow in a tender breaft, 

That had fo often tohis own beca pret. Addihn. 
In viewing again the ideas that are /cdged in the 
memory, the mind is more than pallive. Leche. 
4- [o hx; to fettle. 
By whofe tell working I was firt advanc’d, 
And by whofe pow’r I well might dodge a fear 
‘To be again difplac’d. Shak peare. 
Ì can give no reafon, j 

More than a /odg'd hate, and a certain loathing 

I bear Antonio. Séakjpeare. 
5- To place in the memory. 
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This cunning the king would not underftand, 
though he /odged it, and noted it, in fome pasticulars. 
Bacon. 


6, To harbour or cover. 


The deer is dg", I’ve track'd hee to her covert ; 
Ruth in at once. Addin. 
To afford place to. 
The memory can Zodge a greater itore of images, 
than all the fenfes can prelent at one time. CLeyvte. 


8. To lay flat. 


Though bladed corn be /vtg’/, and trees blown 
down, 
Though caitles topple on their warders heads. 
Shaki peare. 

We'll make foul weather with defpifed tears 5 
Our fighs, and they, fhall /aige the fummer corny 
And make a dearth in this revolting lande Sdakip. 

To LODGE, @. n. 
1, To refide ; to keep refidence. 

Care keeps his watch in ev’ry old man’s eye, 
And where care /c-fgeth, tlzep will never lie. Sbak/. 

Something holy /edges in that breaft, 

And with thefe raptures moves the vocal air 
To teftify his hidden refidence. Milton. 

And dwells fuch rage in fofteft sofoms then ? 

And /alge fuch daring fouls in littie men ? Pope. 
2. To take a temporary habitation. 
Why commands the king, 

That his chief followers lodge in towns about him, 

While he himfelf keepeth in the cold field ? Sbak/. 

I know not where he /cdzes; aud for me to de- 
vife a lodging, and fay, he lies here or he lies there, 
were to lie in mine own throat, Shak/peare. 

Thy father is a man of war, and will not dodge 
with the people. y Sumucl. 

3. To take up refidence at night. 
l My lords 
And foldiers, ftay and /ozge with me this night. 
Shakfpeare. 
Oh, that { hadin the wildernefs a /o/girg place of 
wayfaring men, that I may leave my penple! 
Jeremiab, 
Here thou art but a ftranger travelling to thy 
country; itis therefore a huge folly to be aicted, 
becaufe thou hafta lefs convenient san to /æge in by 
the way. Taylor. 
4. To lie flat. 

Long cone wheat they reckon in Oxfordfhire 
beft for rank clays; and its ttraw makes it not lubject 
to /cdge, or to be mildewed. Mortimer. 

LODGE. x. fe [/ogés, French ] 
te A {mall houfe in a park or toreft. 

He brake up his court, and retired himfelf, his 
wife and children, into a certain foreft thereby, 
which he calleth his defart, wherein he hath built 
two fine /odges. Sidney. 

I found him as melancholy as a -cdge in a warren. 

Sbux/peare. 

He and his lady both are at the /edge, 

Upon the norih tide ot this pleafant chafe. Sbhak/p. 

Thus at their fhady loge arriv’d, both ftood, 
Both turn'd, and under open iky ador'd 
The God that made both iky, air, earth. Ailton. 

Whenever l am turned out, my /cdge defcends 
upon a lowelpirited family. Swift. 

2. Any finall houfe appendant to a greater; 
as, the porter’s lodge. 

Lo'DGEMENT. #. f. [from ladge; Lgement, 
French. | 

te Difpofition or collocation in a certain 


place. 
The curious /odgement and inofcutation of the au- 
ditory nerves. Derbam. 
2, Accumulation; collection. 
An oppreficd diaphragm fromm a mere legdmers of 
extravalated matter. Sharp's Surgery. 
3. Poiletlion of the enemy’s work. 

The military pedant is making /odgments, and 
fizhting battles, from onc end of the year to the 
other. Addifon. 
Lo'pcer. 7. /. [from lodge. ] 

1. One who lives in rooms hired in tne 
houfe of another. 
Bafe tyke, call'ft thou me hot? now, I feorn 


the term; nor thall my Nell keep /odgers. 
Sbakfpeare. 


Ly OyF 


There were in a family, the man and his wifes 

three children, and three fervants or ledgers. 
Gravnt’s Bills. 

Thofe houfes are foonelt infected that are crowded 
with multiplicity of /ezgers, and naity families. 

rUCTe 

The gentlewoman begged me to ftop 5 for that a 
ledger fhe had taken in was run mad. T aperi 

Sylla was reproached by his feilow lodger that 
whilit the fellow /odger paid eight pounds one fhile 
ling and fivepence haltpenny for the uppermott 
ftory, he paid for the rett twenty-four pounds four 
thillings and fourpence halfpenny. Arbuthnot. 

2. One that refides in any place. 
Look in that breat, molt dirty dear; 
Say, can you find but one fuch loger there? Pope, 
Lo'DGING. #. f. [from Jadge. | 
Je Temporary habitation; rooms hired in 
the houfe of another. 

I will in Caffio’s lodging lofe this napkin, 

And let him find it. Shak/peare’s Orbela. 

Let him chance his /:dgixg from one end ot the 
town to another, which is a great adamuat of ace 
quaiatance. Bacons 

At nigħt he came 
To his known lodgings, and his country dame. 
Diydere 

He defired his fiter to bring her away to the 
lodgings ot his friend. Addifon’s Guardiar. 

Wits take /cdgings in the found of Bow. Lopes 

2. Place of retidence. 

Fair bofom fraught with virtue’s richeft treafure, 
The neft of love, the /2uging of delight, 

The bower of blifsy the paradife ot pleafure, 
The tacred harbour of that heavenly fpright. Spexfer. 

2. Harbour ; covert. 

The hounds were uncoupled; and the ftag 
thought it better to trutt to the nimblenefs cf his 
feet, than to the ilender fortification of his /:dzing. 

Sidney. 
4. Convenience to fleep on. 
"The: feathers ferve to ftutf our beds and pillows, 
yielding us lott and warm /sdging. Ray. 
LorT. 2. f. [/loft, Welhh ; or from /ift. | 
1. A floor, 
Eutychus fell down from the third “of. ADs. 
There is a traverfe placed ina ésf? above. Bucor 
2. The highett floor. 

Tolull him ina lumber foft, 

A trickling ftream from high rock tumbling downy 

And ever drizzling rain upon the dfr, 
Mixt with a murmuiing wind. 

3. Roomson high. 

Palling through the fpheres of watchful fire, 

And hills ot fnow, and softs of piled thunder. 
Allt. 


Spenfsr» 


A weafel once made fhift to fink 
In at acorn éoff, through achiox. 
Lo’F Ti Ly. adv. [from /fzy.] 
te On high; inan elevated place. 
2. Proudly; haughtily. 
They (peak wickedly concerning oppreffion : they 
fpeak laf ivy. Pfaims. 
3. With elevation of language or fentie 
ment; fublimely. 
My lowly verfe may /oftily arife, 
And liftatfelf unto the highet tkies. 
Lo'rtiness. u. f. [from fis] 
1. Height; local elevation. 
z. Sublimity ; elevation of fentiment. 
Three poetsin three dittant ages born ; 
The ħrit in lostinefs of thought furpafs'’d, 
The nextin mayjelty ; in both the lat. 
3. Pride; haughtinefs. 
Auguftus and liberius had /oftinef enough in their 
temper, and afiefted to make a fovereign figure. 
Cellier. 


Pope. 


Spenjere 


Dryden. 


Lorry. adi. | from čeft, or lift.) 

1. High; hovering ; elevated in place. 
Cities of men with /ofty gates and tow’rs. Afi/t. 
See /ofty Lebanon his head advance, 

See nodding torelts on the mountains dance. Pope. 

2. Elevated in conditionar character, 
‘Thus faith the high and /ofty One. Lfaial. 

3» Sublime ; elevated in {entiment. 


LOG 


He knew 
Himfelf to fingand build the /ofty rhime. Ailton. 
4- Proud; havchty. 

Theeyes of the /2fty thall be humbled. Uriah. 

Lefty and four to them that lov'd him not ; 

But to thofe men that fought him, {wect as fummer. 
Shak/peare, 
Man, the tyrantof our fex, I hate, 
A lowly fervant, but a /ofty mate, | Dryden. 
Loc, #./. [The original of this word is not 
known. Skizner derives it from lixzan, 
Sax. to lie; Junius from logge, Dutch, 
‘fluggifh; perhaps the Latin, /igwusz, is 
the true original | 
1. A fhapelefs bulky piece of wood. 
Would the light’ning had 
Burnt up thofe /ogs that thou'rt injoin'd to pile, 
Sbakfpezre. 

The worms with many feet are bred under /cgs of 
timber, and many times in gardens, whcre no /ogs 
are. Bacon. 

Some /og, perhaps, upon the waters fwam, 

An ufelefs drift, which rudely cut within, 

And hollow'd, firft a floating trough became, 

And crofs fome riv’let paflage did begin. Dryden. 
2. An Hebrew meafure, which held a quar- 
ter of a cab, and confequently five-fixths 
ofapint. According to Dr. Arbuthnot 
it was a liquid meafure, the feventy- 
fecond part of the bath or ephah, and 
twelfth part of the hin. Calmet. 

A meat offering mingled with oil, and one /og of 
oil, Leviticus. 

Lo'caritHMs. 2. Je [logarithme, French; 
A995 and wed ues, | 

Logarithms, which are the indexes of the ratios 
of numbers one to another, were firt invented by 
Napier lord Merchifon, a Scottish baron, and after- 
wards completed by Mr. Briggs, Savilian profeffor 
at Oxford. They are a feries of artificial numbers 
contrived tor the expedition of calculation, and pro- 
ceeding in an arithmetical proportion, as the num- 
bers they an{wer to do in a geometrical one ; forin- 
fiance, 

Gee Asead (hac, G9” 8" ag 
Seca 4 8) 16) Me EGaerrs38 | 256% ogT2 
Where the numbers above, beginning with (0), and 
arithmetically proportional, are called /cgarithms. 
The addition and fubtraction of logarithms anfwers 
to phe multiplication and divifion of the numbers 
they correfpond with; and this faves an infinite deal 
of trouble. In like manner will the extra¢tion of 
roots be performed, by diffecting the /ogarithms of 
any numbers for the fquare root, and trifecting them 
for the cube, and fo on. Harris. 

Lo'ccats. x. f. 

Lcggats is the ancient name of a play or game, 
which is one of the unlawful games enumerated in 
the cthirty-third ftatute of Henry vrire Tt is the 
fame which is now called kittle-pins, in which boys 
often make ufe of bones initead of wooden pins, 
throwing at them with another bone inftead of 
bowling. Elanmer. 

Did thefe bones coft no more the breeding, but 
to play at /ogzars with them. Shakfpeare. 


LO'GGERHEAD, v. /. [logge, Dut, fiupid, 
and Aad; or rather from ly, a heavy 
motionlefs mafs, as blockhead.] A dolt; 
a blockhead; a thickfkull. 

Where haft been, Hal? 
—W ith three or tour /oggerbeads, amoneft three 
or tourfcore hogiheads. Shekfpeare'’s Henry iv. 
Says this loggerhead, what have we to do to 
quench other pcuple’s fires ? L' Eftrange, 

To fall to Loccerneans, } Tofcuffle; to 

Yo go to LOGGERHEADS. fighe with- 
out weapons. 

A couple of travellers that took up an afs, fell to 
loggerheads which fhould be his maer. L’E//range. 

LLo'CGERHEADED. adj, [from loggerhead. | 
Dull; ftupid ; doltith. 


You /oggerhesded and unpolith'd groom, what! 
no attendance ? Shal/peare. 


LO'GICK. x, /. [lgique, Fr. logica, Lat. 


LO! 


from Asyog.] The art of reafoning. Onc 
of the feven {ciences. 

Logick is the art of ufing reafon well in our en- 
Quirics after truth, and the communication of it to 
others. Warts’ Logick, 

Talk fogick with acquaintance, 
And practife rhetorick in your common talk, 
~ Sbakfpeare. 

By a /gick that left no man any thing which he 
might call his own, they no more looked upon itas 
the cafe of one man, but the cate of the kingdom. 

Ciarendon. 

Here foam’d rebeltious /ogice, gagz’d an? bound, 

There ftript fair rhetorick languith’d on the ground. 
Poțe. 

Lo'cicaL. adj. [from logick. } 
1. Pertaining to logick; taught in logick. 

The heretick complained greatly of St. Auguf- 
tine, as being too full of /ogica/ fubulties. Hooker. 

Thofe who in a /ogics/ difpute keep in general 
terms, would hide a tallacy. ryden. 

We ought not to value ourfelves upon our ability, 
in giving fubtile rules, and finding out /og/ca/ argu- 
ments, fince it would be more perfection not to 
wantthem. Baker. 

2. Skilled in logick ; furnifhed with logick. 

A man who lets up for a judge in criticifm, 

fhould have a clear and /ogica/ head, Spe@ator, 
Lo'crcaLcy. adv. [from /ogical, | Accord- 
ing to the laws of logick. 

How can her old good man 
With honour take her back again > 
From hence I /ogiva//y gather, 

The woman cannot live with either. Prior. 

Locitc rant x. af [ ogicien, Pri logicus, 
Lat.] A teacher or profefor of logick ; 
a man verfed in logick. 

1f a man can play the true /ogiciz2, and have as 
well judgment as invention, he may do great matters. 

bacon. 

If we may believe our logicians, man is diltin- 
guithed from all other creatures by the faculty ot 
laughter. Addijun. 

Each ftaunch polemick ftubborn as a rock, 

Each fierce /ogici.2 {till expelling Locke, 
Came whip and fpur. Pope’s Dunciad. 

A logician might put a cafe that would ferve for 
an exception. Swift. 

The Arabian phyficians were fubtile men, and 
moit of them lsgicians; accordingly they have 
given method, and thed fubtilty upon their author. 

Baker. 


LO'GMAN., 2. f. [log and man. ] One whofe 


bufinefs is to carry logs. 
For your {ake 
Am this patient gman. Shatfpeare’s Temp: ft. 


Lo'comacny. x. f. [Aoyomezia. | A con- 
tention in words; a contention about 


words, 

Forced terms of ert did much puzzle facred theo- 
logy with diftinCtions, cavils, quiddities; and fo 
transformed her to a meer kind of fophiftry and 
isgomnaciy. vwel, 

Lo'cwoop. x. f. 

Legwood is of a very denfe and firm texture ; and 
is the heart only of the tree which produces it. It 
is very heavy, and remarkably hard, and ot a deep, 
ftrong, red colour. lItgrows both in the Eatt and 
Weit Indies, but no where fo plentifully as on the 
coaft of the bay of Campeachy. Aid's Afar, Med. 

‘Fo make a light purple, mingle cerufe with Zg- 
weood water. Peacham. 

Lo'HocK. r. A 

Lsbock is an Arabian name for thofe forms of 
medicines which are now cominon!y called eclegmas, 
lambatives, or finctufes. Quirey. 

Labscks and pectorals wera prefcribed, and vene- 
fection repeated. Is tfeman's Surgery. 

Lorn. x». f- [ dlzvyn, Welth. | 
1. The back of an animal carved out by 
the butcher. 
2. Loins; the reins. 
My face I'll grime with filth, e 
Blanket my loins. Shakjpeare’s Kiug Lear. 

Thou flander of thy heavy mother’s womb ! 

Thou loathed iffue of chy father’s siri! Sbat/p. 


LON 


Virgin mother, hail! 
High in the love of Heav'n! yet from my Joirs 
‘hou thalt proceed, and from thy womb the Son 
Of God mott high. Milton's Paradife Lf. 
A multitude! like which the populous north 
Pour'd never from her frozen /oixs, to pafs 
Rhene, or the Danaw, when her barbarous fons 
Came like a deluge on the fouth. Dilton 
To LO'IVER. v. 2. [loteren, Dutch.] Vo 
linger ; to fpend time carelefsly ; to idle. 
Sir John, you /oiter here too long, being you are 
to take Joldiers up in the countries.  Shak/peare. 
Whence this long delay 2 
You %iter, while the fpoils are thrown away. 
Dryden. 
Mark how he fpends his time, whether he un- 
atively siters it away. Lecke. 
If we have gone wrong, lct us redeem the mif- 
take; if we have /oitered, let us quicken our pace, 
and make the moft of the prefeut opportunity. 
Kogers. 
Lo'rrerer. v. /. [from irer. ] A lingerer; 
an idler; a lazy wretch; one who lives 
without bufinefs; one who is fluggifh 


and dilatory. 
Give gloves to thy reapers a largefs to cry, 

And daily to dciterers have a g30d eye. Tuffer. 
The poor, by idlenefs or unthriftinefs, are rivtous 

fpenders, vagabonds, aud /ofterers. Hayward. 
Where haft thou been, thou fosterer ? 

Though my eyes clos’d, my aims have ftill been 

open’d, 

To fearch if thou wert come. Orsay. 
Providence would only enter mankind into che 

ufeful knowledze of her treafures, leaving the reft to 

employ our induftry, that we live not like idle 


loiterers and truants. Mare. 
Ever littlefs /oit'rers, that attend 
No caufe, no truft, no duty, and no friend. Pape. 


Jo LOLL. v. w [Of this ward the etymo- 
logy is net known. Perhaps it might be 
contemptuoufly derived from llard, a 
name of great reproach before the re- 
formation; of whom one tenet was, 
that ali trades not neceflary to life are 
unlawful. | 

1. To lean idly ; to reft lazily againft any 
thing. 

So hangs, and /c//s, and weeps upon me; fo thakes 


and pulls me. Shakfoeare’s Othello. 
He is not doling on a lewd love bed, 


But on his knees at meditation. Shak/{peare. 
Clofe by a foftly murm’ring ftream, 
Where lovers us’d to /c// and dream. Fludibras. 


To dol! on couches, rich with cytron fteds, 

And lay your guilty limbs in Tyrian beds. Dryden. 
Void of care he éc//s fupine in fate, 

And leaves his bufinefs to be done by fate. Dryden. 
But wanton now, and /olling at our eale, 


We futier all the invet’rate ills of peace. Dryden, 
A lazy, ælling fort 
Of ever litlefs loit’rers. Daneizd. 


2. To hang out: .ufed of the tongue 
hanging out in wearinefs or play, 
The triple porter of the Styzian feat, 
With Zing tongue lay fawning at thy feet, Dryd. 
With harmlefs play amidft the bowls he pafs’d, 
And with his /od/img tongue atlay'd the tate. Diya 
Yo Loti, v.a. To putout: ufed of the 
tongue exerted. 
All authors to their own defects are blind 3 
Hadit thou but, Janus-like, a face behind, 
To iee the people, when fp!ay mouths they make, 
To mark their fingers pointed-at thy back, 
Their tongues od/’d outa toot. Drjden’s Perfius, 
By Strymon’s freezing ftreams he fat alone, 
Trecs bent their heads to hear him fing his wrongs, 
Fierce ts zerscouch'd arvuna, and /-./'2 their fawning 
tongues. Dryden's Virgis. 
Lose. n. f, A kind of roundifh filh. 
Lowe. adj. [contracted from alone. | 


1, Solitary; unfrequented; having no 
company. 
Here the dove hour a blank of tife difplays. 
Savage. 
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Thus vanith fceptres, coronets, and balls, 
And leave you in done woods, orempty welis, Poge. | 
Single; not conjoined or neighbouring 

to others. 
No sne houfe ia Wales, with a mountain anda 
rookery, is more contemplative than this court. 


Pepe. 


” 
ae 


Lo’vectxess, a. fe [from lovely. ] 
1. Solitude ; want of company. 
The huge and (portful aflembly grew to him a 


tedious /enevinefiy etteeming nobody fince Daiphan- 
tus was loft. 


2. Difpofition to folitude, 
I fee 
The myftery of your duzesine/s, and find 
Your falt tears head. Sbatfpeare. 
Lo'NELY. a4, [from lone. ] 
1. Solitary. 


Sidney. 


T go alone, 
Like to a /orely dragon; that his fen 
Makes fear’d and talx ’d of more than feen. Shak/p. 
Why thus clofe up the ftars 
That nature hung in heav’n, and fill’d their lamps 
With everlatting oil, to give due light 
To the mifled and /se/y traveller ? 
Time has made you dote, and vainly tell 
Of arms imagin’d, in your sonely cell. 
2. Addicted to folitude. 
When, faireft princefs, 
You /cne/y thus from the full court retire, 
Love and the graces follow to your folitude. Rowe. 
Lo’neness. n. /. [from fone.| Solitude ; 
diflike of company. 
If of court lite you knew the good, 
You would leave /crenefs. Derre. 
I can love her who loves /ozere/s beft. Donne. 
LO'NESOME, adje [from one.) Solitary ; 
difmal. 
You either muk the earth from ret diflurb, 
Or roll around the heavens the folar orb 3 
ife what a dreadful face wil! nature wear ? 
How horrid will thete Znefome feats appear! Blacks. 
Lone. adj. (long, Fr. longus, Lat. | 
1. Not fhort: ufed of time. 
He talked a Zig while, even till break of day. 49s. 
He was defirous to fee him of a Zong feafon, Luke. 
2. Not fhort: ufed of fpace. 
Emp’refs, the way is ready, and not /ong. Mile. 
3. Having one of its geometrical dimen- 
fions in a greater degree than either of 
ihe other. 
His branches became /s7gz becaufe of the waters. 
Ezekiel. 
We made the trial in a Zoxg neck’d phial left open 
at the top. Boyle. 
4. Of any certain meafure in length. 
"Women eat their children of afpan /ang. Lam. 
Thefe, as a line, their /ong dimenfions drew, 
S:reaking the ground with finuous trace. Milten. 
The fig-tree fpreads her arms, 
Branching fo broad and Jeng. 
A fond’rous mace, 
Full twenty cubits /omg, he fwings around, 
r. Not {con ceafing, or at an end. 
Man goeth to his /org home. Ecclefiaftes. 
Lonour thy father acd thy mother, that thy days 
may be long upon the land. Exeudus. 
They open to themfelves at length a way 
Up hither, under dong obedience try’d. Nilton. 
Him after /enz dehate of thoughts revolv’d 
Ierefolute, bis final fenteace chole. Milton. 
Ling and ceafelcfs hifs. Milton. 
6. Dilatory. 
Death will not be /smg in coming, and the cove- 
nantof the grave is not thewed unto thee, Ecc/us. 
7. Tedious tn narration. 
Chicf maft'ry to diffect, 
With dong aŭd tedious havock, fabled knights. 
Milion. 
Reduce, my mufe; the wand’ring fong, 
A ule thou!d never be too dong. rire 
g. Continucd by fuccefion to a great feries. 
But firt a Jeng fuccetfion muft enfue. Milton. 
g. {trom the verb. To leng.) Longing; 
defirous: or perhaps long continued, 


Milton. 
Dryden. 


Milon. 


Pope. 


\ 


Lone. adv. [xelang, a fault, Sax.] by the 


LON 


from the difpofition to continue looking 
at any thing defired, 
Praving for him, and cafting 3 /ong look: that 
wav, he faw the galley leave the purfuit. Sidney. 
By ev'ry circumftance I know he loves; 
Yet he but doubts, and parlies, and casts out 
Many a ong look tor fuccour. ad Leyden. 
10. [In muùck and pronunciation, | Pro- 
tracted : as, a lng note ; a lng fyllable. 
Lonc. adv. 
1. To agreat length in fpace. 
Ths marble brought, erects the fpacious dome, 
Or forms the pillars /o-g-exterded rows, 
On which the planted grove ard penfile garden 
grows. Prior. 
2. Nor for a fhort time. 
With mighty barres of /ozg-erduring brass. 
airjax, 
When the trumpet foundeth ng, they Mall come 
up to the mount. Exsdus. 
i The martial Ancus 
Furbith'd the rultty fword again, 
Refum'd the zg -forgotten thield. Dryden. 
One of thefe advantages, which Corneille has 
laid dowo, is the makirg choice of fome figaal and 
Jeng-expeted day, whereon the action of the play is 
to depend. Dryden. 
So ftood the pious prince unmov'd, and ong 
Suftain’d the madnets of the noity throng. Dryden, 
The mufe 1efumces her /ong-torgotten lays, 
And love, reftor’d, his ancient realm furveys. 
Dryden. 
No man has complained that you have difcourfed 
too Jong on any fubject, for you leave us in an eager- 
nefs ot learning more. Dryden. 
Perfia left for you 
The realm of Candahar for dow’r I brought, 
That /ovg-contended prize for which you fought, 
Dryden, 
It may help to put an end to that /omg-agitated 
and unreafonable queition, whether man’s will be 
free or no? Locke. 


eav’n reitores 
To thy fond with the /omg-expe&ted hore. Pope. 
3. Inthe comparative, 1t fignifies for more 
time; and in the fuperlative, for mol 
time. 
When fhe could not /onger hide him, the took 
for him an ark of bullrufhes. Excdus. 
Eldeit parents fignifies either the eldet men and 
women that have had children, or thole who have 

Jongefé had iffue. Locke. 

. Not foon, 

Not ləng after there arofe agaioft it a tempefluous 

wind. R Ads. 

At a point of duration far diftant. 

If the world had been eternal, thofe would have 
been found in it, and generally fpread ag ago, and 
beyond the memory ot all ages. Tillotjor. 

_Say, that you once were virtucus long ago? 
A frugal, hardy people. Phitips’? Briton. 
6. [for along; au long, Fr.] All along ; 
throughout: of time. 
Them among 

There fata man of ripe and perfect age, 

Who did them meditate all his lite ong. F. Queen. 
Some fay, that ever ’gainit that fezion comes, 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning fingeth all night dong, 

And then they fay no fpiriıt walks abroad. 

"Lhe nights are wholefome, then no planets ftrike, 

No fairy takes, no witch hath power tocharm, 

So hallow’d and fo gracious isthe time. Shat/peare. 
He fed me all my life Jong tothisday.  Genefhs. 
Forty years /ong was I gricved with this generation. 

Pfalms. 


Se 


fault; by the failure. A word now out 
of ufe, but truly Englith. 

Refpective and wary men had rather feek quietly 
their own, and with that the world may go well, fo 
it be not /ong of them, than with pains and hazard 
make themlelves advifers tor the common good. 

Hooker. 

«Maine, Blois, Poictiers, and Tours are won away, 
Lorg all of Somerfer, and his delay. Sbhakfpeare. 

Muttrefs, all this coal 1s dang of you. Sbak/peure. 


L-O- N 


If we owe it to him that we know fo much, iti 
perhaps dwg of his fond adorers that we know fo 
little more. Glenville, 

Tc LoxG. v. v, [gelangen, German, to aik. 
Skinner. | To defire ezrneftly.; to with 
with eagernefs continued: with for or 
afier before the thing defired. 

Frefh expectation troubled not the land 
With any forg’ for change, or bever ttate. Shak/. 

And thine cyes hall look, and fail with denging 


or them. ' Deuteronomy. 
If erft he wied, now he orged fore. Fairfax. 
The great mafter perceived, that Rhodes was the 


place the Turkith tyrant longed after. Knollese 
If the report be good, it caufeth love, 
And longing hope, and weil atlured joy. Davies, 


His fons, who feek the tyrant ¢9 fuitain, 
And feng for arbitrary lords again, 

He dooms to death deferv’d. Dryden's ZEneid, 
Glad of the gift, the new-made warrior goes, 
And arms among the Greeks, and /ongs for equal foes. 

Dryden. 
Elie whence this pleafing hope, this fond detire, 
This /onging after immortality? Addifor'’s Cato. 
There's the tie that binds you; 
You /ong to call him father: Marcia’s charms 
Work in your heart unfeen, and plead for Cato. 
Addifon. 

Nicomedes longing for herrings, was fupp'ied 
with freih ones by his cook, at a great dittance 
from the lea. Arbuthnot, 

Through ftormy feas 
] courted dangers, and I Loxg'd for death, A. Philips. 
LONGANI'MITY. x. f. [longanimitas, Lat. 
longanimité, ¥r.] Forbearance ; patience 
of offences. 

It had overcome the patience of Jcb, as it did the 
meeknefs of Motes, and furely had maflcred any 
but the /snganimity and lafling tufferance of God. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

That innocent and holy matron had rather go 
clad in the fnowy white robes of mceknefs and 
Icnganimity, than in the purple mantle ot blood. 

Hewel’s England’s Tears. 
Lo’xcsoaT. x fe ‘Lhe largett boat be- 
longing to a fhip. 

At the tirk defcent on More, he did countenance 
the landing in his /engdcar, Werten, 

‘Vhey firit betray their matters, ard then, when 
they find the veilel inking, fave themfeives in the 
long boat. L’ Ejftrange. 

Lonce’vity. x. f. [longævui, Latin. ] 
Length ot life. 

That thofe are countries fuitad!c to the nature of 
man, and convenient to live in, appears trom the 
longevity of the natives. Ray on Creation. 

The iitances of longevity are chicily amongt 
the abftemious. sirbutbao: on Auimenis. 

Loxesanous. adje [longuemain, Yr. 
longimanus, Lat.) Longl:anded; having 
long hands, 

‘The villainy of this Chriftian exceeded the per- 
fecution of heathens, whofe malice was never fo 
lorgimanous as to reach the foul of their enemies, 
or to extend unto the exe of their elyGums. 

Brown, 

LONGI'METRY. x. f. [dingus and wespea 5 

longimecrie, Fr. | The art or practice of 
meafuring diftances. 

Our two eyes are like two diffezent ftations in 
lungimctry, by the affitance of which the diftance 
between two objects 1s meafured. Coey ne. 

Lo'NGING. x. jJ. [trom /ong.] Earneft de- 
fire; continual with. 

When within (hort time I came to the degree cf 
uncertain wilhes, and that thofe wifhes grew to un- 
quiet longings, when l would hx my thoughts upon 
nothing, but that within litle varying they fhouid 
end with Fhiloclea. Sidney, 

l have a woman’s /onging, 
An appetite that l am fick withal, 
Yo fee great Heétor in the weeds of peace. Shuhk/. 

The wall is left to the purfuit of nearer fatisfac- 
tions, and to the removal of thole uneatinefies 
which it then feels in its wants et, ani /ongiugs 
alter them. Locke. 


LON 


Lo'ncIncLy. adv, [from longing.) With 
inceflint wifhes, 
To his firft bias dangrngly he leans, r 
And rather would be great by wicked means. Dryd. 
Lo'xcisH. adj. [from /oxg.] Somewhat 


long. 
LONGITUDE, n. f. [lougitude, Fr lon- 


guulo, Lat.] 
1. Length; the greatelt dimenfion. 

The ancients did determine the longitude of all 
rooms, which were longer than broad, by the double 
of their latitude. Hotton. 

The variety of the alphabet was in mere longitude 
only; but the thoufand parts of our bodies may be 
diverfiticd by fituation in all the dimenfions of folid 


bodies; which multiplies all over and over again, and | 


overwhelms the fancy in a new abyfs of unfathom- 
able number, Bentley. 
This univerfal gravitation is an ioceffant and uni- 
form action by certain and cftablithed laws, accord- 
ing to quantity of matter and /ongitude of diltance, 
that it cannot be deitroyed nor impaired. Bentley. 
2. The circumference of the carth mea- 


fured from any meridian. 

Some of Magellanus’s company were the firi 
that did compafs the world through all the degrees of 
longitude. Abbot. 

3. lhe diftance of any part of the earth 


to the eaft or weft of any place, 
To conclude ; 
Of longitudes, what other way have we, 


But to mark when and where the dark eclipfes be ? 
Denne. 


His was the method of difcevering the /ongitude 

by bomb veflels. Arbuibnot. 

4. The pofition of any thing to ealt or 
weit, 

The longitude of a ftar is its dittance from the 
firt point of numeration towards the calit, which 
firft po:nt, unto the ancients, was the vernal equinox. 

Brown's Vulgar Ervours, 

Loneitu'DINAL. adj. [from longitude ; 
longitudinal, French.] Meafured by the 
length; running in the longeft direction. 

Longitudinal is oppoted to tran{verfe: thefe vefi- 
culz are diftended, and their /ovg/tudinal diame- 
ters {traitened, and fo the length or the whole muf- 
cle fhortened. Cheyne, 

Lo/neLy. adv. [from /ong.| Longinyly ; 
with great liking. 

Matter, you look’d fo /orgly on the maid, 
Peihaps, you mark not what’s the pith of all. 

Shak/peare. 
Lo'ncsome. adj. [from /oxg.] Tedious; 
wearifome by its length. 

They found the war fo churlifth and /ong fome, as 
they grew then toa refolution, that, as long as 
England ftood in ftate to fuccour thole countries, 


they thould but contume themfelves in an endlefs 
war. Bacon's War witb Spain, 


When chill'd by adverfe (nows, and beating rain, 

We tread with wearied fteps the /ovg jome plain, 
Prior. 
Lo'NGSUFFERING, adj, [long and /uffer- 

ing. | Patient; not eafily provoked. 

The Lord God, merciful and gracious, /o2g-/uf- 
fering, and abundant in goodnels, Exodus. 
Lo'NGSUFFERING, ze /. Patience of of- 


fence ; clemency, 
We infer from the mercy and Jong-/ufferire of 
God, that they were themfelves fuficiently fecure 


of his favour. Rogers. 
Lo'neraiL, 2. fo [fovg and tail.] Cut 

and longtail: a canting term for one 

or another. A phrafe, I believe, taken 

froin dogs, which belonging to men not 

qualified to hunt, had their tails cut. 

He will maintain you like agentlewoinan, 
— Aye, that 1 will come cut and /ongéus/ under the 
degree of a fquire. Shak/peare. 


Lo'’neways, adv. | This and many other | 


words fo terminated are corrupted from 
wife] In the longitudinal direction, 


| 
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This iland flands as a vat mole, which lies 
Jongways, ulinolt in a parallel line to Naples. 
. Addijon on Italy, 
Lo'newinpep. adj. (long and wind. | 

Long-breathed ; tedious. 

My fimile you minded, 

Which, I confets, is too /cngwinded. Swift. 
Lo'newise. adv. [loug and ouife.) In the 

longitudinal direétion. 

They make a little crofs of a quill, Zorgtvife of 
that part of the quill which hath the pith, and croit- 
wife of that piece of the quill without pith. Bacon. 

He was laid upon two beds, the one joined Zonge 
wife unto the other, both which he filled with his 
length. Hakewill, 

Lov, ». f. A game at cards. 

A fecret indignation, that all thofe affections of 
the mind thould be thus vilely thrown away upon a 
hand at /s0, Addifon. 

In the fights of /co. Pope. 

Lo’oBiLy, adj. [looby and like} Awk- 
ward; clumíy. 

The plot of the farce was a grammar fchool, the 
mafter fetting his boys their leflons, and a Javdily 
country fellow putting in for a part among the 
icholars. j L’ Ejfirange. 

Lo'osy. x. jJ- [Of this word the deriva- 
tion is uniettled, Skinner mentions /afp, 


German, fooli/fo; and Junius, Llabe, a 
clown, Welfh, which feems to be the 
true original, unlefs it come from %b.] 
A lubber; aclumiy clown, 

The vices trace 
From the father’s fcoundrel race. 
Who could give the /<ody fuch airs ? 
Were they snafons, were they butchers? Swift. 


Loor. wf. That part aloft of the thip 
which lies jut before the chefs-trees, as 
far as the bulkhead of the caftle, Sez Did. 


To Loor, v. a. To bring the hip clofe to 
a.wind. 
Lo'oreD. adje [from aloof.} Gone toa 
diftance. 
She once being /ocfr, Antony 
Claps on his fea-wing, like adoaung mallard, 
Leaving the fight. Shak/peare. 


To Look. v, x. [locan, Sax. ] 
1. To direct the eye to or from any object : 
when the prefent object 1s mentioned, the 
prepofiticn after /ost is either ov or at; 
if it is abfent, we ufe for; if dillant, 
after: to was fometimes ufed anciently 
for a’, 
Your queen died, (ke was more worth fuch gazes 
Than what you /ovk o% now. Sbuk/peare. 
Fhe gods /osk down, and the unnat’ral tcene 
They laugh at. Swak/peare’s Ceviolanus. 
Abimelech /osked out at a widow, and faw Ifaac. 
Gerefts. 
Mine iniquities have taken hold upon me, fo that 
l ain not able to sack up. Pfalras. 
He was ruddy, and of a beautiful countenance, 
and goodly to /ook to, 1 Sumuol. 
‘Whe fathers (hall not fook back <e their children. 
Jeremiab. 
He had /coked round about ox them with anger. 
sblurk, 
The tate would cał the eye. and /ock about to 
fee whether there were any head under whom it 
might unite. Bacon, 
Fine devices of arching water without fpilling, be 
pretty things to /cok em, but nothing to health. 
Bacor’s Effays. 
Froth appears white, whether the fun be in the 
meridian, or any where between it and the horizon, 
and trom what place foever the behulders /oas upon 
it. Boyle on Colours. 
They’li rather wait the running ol the river dry, 
than take paias to cook about for a bridge. 
L' Eftrange. 
Thus pond’ring, he /oaked under with his eyes, 
And faw the woman’s tears. Dryden, 
Bertran; if thou dar’, Zosk out 
Upon you fiasghier’d hait. 


Dryden. 
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l cannot, without Iome indignation, /sck c» an 
ill copy of an excellent original; mudh lefs can I 
behold with patience Virgil and Homer abuicd to 
thcir faces, by a botching interpreter. Diyd:r. 

Intellectual beings, in thcir conftant endeavours 
aftcr truc felicity, can fulpend h.s profecution in 
particular cafes, tall they have sked belore tnem, 
and informed themilelves, whether that particular 
thing lie in their way to their main end. Locke. 

‘There may be in his reach a book, containing 
pictures and difcourfes capable to delight and initruct 
him, which yet he may never take the paina to 
look into. Lecke. 

Towards thofe who communicate their thoughts 
in print, l caunoc but ouk with a friendly regard, 
provided there ıs no tendeucy in their writings to 
vice. Addifon's Frezholder. 

A folid and fubftantial greatnelso! faul /ooks down 
with a generous neglect on the cenfures and applaufes 
of the multitude. Aduifon, 

I have nothing left but to gather up the reliques 
of a wreck, and /ook about me to fee how few friends 
I have lete. Pepe to Swift. 

The optick nerves of fuch animals as /s04 the 
fame way with both eyes, as of men, meet before 
they come intothe brain: but the optick nerves of 
fuch animals as do not /ook the fame way with both 
eyes, as of ħihes, do not meet. Newton's Opticis, 


2. To have power of feeing. 
Fate fees thy life lodg’d in a brittle glafs, 
And /ooks it through, but to it cannot pafs. 
l Drydene 
3. To direét the intellectual eve. 

In regard of our deliverance pait, and our danger 
prefent and ro come, let us feck up to God, and every 
man reform hisown ways. Bacen’s New Atlantis. 

We are not only to /ook at the bare ation, but 
at the rcafou of it. Stilling fleet. 

The man only faved the pigeon from the hawk, 
that he might eat it himfelf; and if we Yook well 
about us, we fhall find thisto be the cafe of nwtt 
mediations. Le Efirarge. 

They will not /ack beyond the received notions 
of the place and age, nor have fo pretumptuous a 
thought as to be wifer than their neighbours. Lerte. 

Every one, if he would /o2k into himfelf, would 
find fome defect of his particular genius. Locke. 

Change a man’s view of things ; let him /cok into 
the future itate of blifs and mifery, and fee God, the 
righteous Judge, ready to render every man accord- 
ing to his ceeds, Locke, 


. To expect. 
If he long deferred the match, he muft look to 
fight another battle before he could reach Oxtord. 
Clarendune 


5. To take care; to watch, 
Lock that ye bind them faft. Shak/peare. 

He that gathered a hundred buthels of apples, hid 
thereby a property in them: he was only to /ook 
that he ufed them betore they fpoiled, elle he robbed 
others. Locke. 


6. To be directed with regard to any object, 
Let.thine eyes /ook right on, anddet thine eyelids 
look ttraight before thee. Proverbs. 
7. To have any particular appearance; to 
ieem. 
l took the way 
Which through a path, but fearcely printed, lay; 
And /ook'd as lightly prefs’d by fairy feet. Dryden. 
That fpotlefs modetty of private and publick lic, 
that generous fpiritr, which all other Chrittians 
ought to labour after, fhould /ooé in us as if they 
were natural. Sprat. 
Piety, as itis thought a way tothe favour of God; 
and fortune, at it oks like the eficét either of that, 
or at leait ef prudence and courage, beget authority, 


Temple. 
Cowards arc offenfive to my fight $ 
Nor thall they fee me do an act that /oots 
Below the courage of a Spartan king. Dryde», 


To complain of want, and yet refuʻe all offers ot 
a fupplys locks very fullen. Burnet. 
Sould I publith any favours done me by your loid- 
fip, | am afraid it would /uck more like vanity than 
grautude. AAdi fin. 
Something very noble may be difcerned, but it 
jooketh curberfome. Felton on the Chagiicks. 
Late, a fad tpectacle of woe, he trod 


Tie defart funds, and now he Loks a gad. Pape. 
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From the vices aad follics of ethers, obferve how | 
{uch a practice /cks in another perlon, end semen | 
ber that it Les as ill, or worie,inyouitelf, Matte. | 


This maxes it sssi the more like truth, nature 
being frugal in her principles, but varieus in the 
effects thence aring. CSeyze. 

§, Tohave any air; mien, or manner. 

Nay, /ack not big, nox tamp, or ftare, nor fret, 
Twill be maficrof what is mineown, Shakjpezre. 

What hatte looks through his eycs ? 

So fhould he /c:k that feems to {peak things ftrange. 
Shakjpesre. 

Give me your hand, and treñ me you fuse well, 
and bear your ycars very well. SEak/peare. 

Can thefe, or fuch, be any aids to us? 

Leck they as they were built to thaxe the world, 
Or be a mement toour enterprize ? B. Fenfon. 

Though I cannot tell what a man fays; it he will 
be fincere, I may eafily know what he /ocks. Co/lier. 

le will be his lot to /ack finguiar, in loofe aud 
Veentious times, and to become a by-word. -drierb. 

şe To form the air in any particular man- 
ner, in regarding or beholding. 

J welcome the condition of the time, 

Wisth caanct st more hideoutly on me, 
Thana l have drawn it in my fantafy. Swalfpeare. 

That which was the wont row leat 2Ñićls me : 
Blindness, for had I fight, coafus’d with fhaine, 
How could I once /-ok up, or heave the head ? 

Milton, 

Thefe Jost up to you with reverence, and would 
Se animated by the fight of him at whofe foul they 
have takea fire in his writingse Swifi to Pope. 

10. To Loos about cue. To be alarmed ; 
to be vigilant. 

Te will import thofe.men who dwell carelefs 29 
lect abut them; toenter into ferious confultation, 
how they may avert that ruin, Decay of Piety. 

It you find a wafting of yourtlefh, then /co4 about 
you, etpecially it troubled wiih a cough. Harvey. 

ohn’s caufe was a 200d milch cow, and many a 

man fubfitted his family out of it: however, Joho 
began to think it high time to /oa$ af-27 hin, 
Arbutbnt's Hiffory of Joba Bull. 
3. To Loox after. To attend; to take 
care of; to obferve with care, anxiety, 
or tendernefs. 

Men's hearts failing them for feat, and for /osk- 

irg afte thofe thingswhich are coming on the earth. 
Luke. 

Politencfsof manners, and krowledge of the world, 
fhould principally be /ooked after in atutor. Lecke. 

A mother was wont to indulge her daughters, 
when any of them defired dogs, {quirrels, or birds ; 
bat then they mult be fure to: JA diligently after 
them, that they were not ill ufed. Licks. 

My fubject does not oblige me to /zot after the 
water, or point forth the place whereuato it 1s now 
retreated. Mosdward. 

To expect. 


f= 


2. To Loox far. 


Phalantus’s difgrace was engrieved, in licu of 
comfort, of Aricha, who telling him the never 
liked for other, dade him feek fome other mittrefs. 

Being alabour of fo great difficulty, the exact per- 
formance thereof we may rather with than Jock for, 

Heoker. 


ta 


Thou 
Shalt feel ovr juftice, in whofe eafieft paiTage 
Leok for no iefs than death. 
If we fin wilfully after that we have received the 
knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no facritice 
for fins, but a certain fearful Jooking fcr of judgment. 
Hebrewes. 
In dealing with cunning perfons, it is good to fay 
little to them, and that which they leat /22« fer. 
: Bacz7’s Effays. 
This mittake was not fuch as they costed for; and, 
though the error in form tecmed tu be conlented to, 
yet the fubitance of the accufation might be ftull 
infitted on. Clarendon. 
Inordivate anxiety, and unneceifary {cruples in 
conteifion, inftead ot fetting you free, which is the 
benent to be /aed for by confcilion, perplex you the 
more. P Taylor. 
Lick now for no enchanting voice, nor fear 
The bait of honied words. Milton. 
Drown'd in decp defpair, 
He dares not offer one repenting prayer : 
Amaz'd he lies, and idly /aoks fer death. Dryden. 


Shakfpeare. j 
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T mef with: patience a'f che terms attend, 
Till nice is call’d; and chat long <ock'd fer day 
ls tt:ll encumber'd with fome new celay, Dryden. 

This limitation of Adam's empçire to his tine, 
will fave thofothe labour who would /c2k for one 
heir 2mong the race of brutes, but will very jitle 
contribute to the difcovery of one amongtt men. Lecke. 

13. To Look into. To examine; to fist; 
to infpect clefely ; to obferve narrowly. 

His nephew’s levies to him apoear'd 
To be a preparation ’gainft the Polack; 

But better fzck'd into, he truly toucd 
It was azainft your highnefs. Sbakfprare. 

‘The more frequentiy aad narrowly we ‘ost into 
the works of nature, the mors occafion we fhall have 
to admire their beauty. “Astevbury. 

It is very well worth a travellee’s while to sok 1:20 
all that lies in bis way. Addlifsx on Lral,. 

14. Jo Loox on. To refpect; to efteem; 
to regard as good or bad, 

Ambitious men, if they be checked in theirdefires, 
become fecretly difcontent, and Jook upon men and 
matters with an evil eye. Bacon's Effays. 

It a harmlefs maid 
Should ere a wife beccme a nurfe, 
Her friends wouid /ozk on her the worfe. Prior. 
içe To Loox oz. To conider ; to con- 
ceive of ; to think. 

I Icokedcn Virgil as a fuccinct, majeftick writer; 
one who weighed not only every thought, but every 
word and fyllable. Dryden. 
He é:sked upon it as morally impoMible, for per- 

fons infinitely proud to frame their minds to an im- 


partial confideration of a religion that taught | 


nothing but felf-denial and the crots. Sourd. 
Do we not all profefs to be of this excellent rel:- 
gion ? but who will believe that we co fo, that (hall 
look upon the actions, and confider the lives of the 
greateit part of Cknftians? Filictfon. 
In the want and ignorance of almoft all things, 
they docked upcr themfelves as the happieft and wileit 
people of the univerte. Locke, 
‘Thale prayers you make for your recovery are to 
be /csked upcr as belt heard by God, if they move 
him to a longer continuance ot your ficknefs. JF 2ke. 
16. To Loox cnx. To be a mere idle fpec- 
tator. 
I'll be a candle-holder, and /sok on. Skakfpeare. 
Some come to meet their fnends, and to make 
merry ; others come only to luck om. — Bacon. 
17. Jo Loox over. To examine; to try 
one by one. 
Lok o'er the prefent and the former time, 
lf no example of fo vile a crime 
Appears, then mourn. Dryden's Fuvena!. 
A young child, diftracted with the variety of his 
play-games, tired his maid every day to /cok them 
ever. Lecke. 
18. T? Loox out, ‘To fearch; to feek. 
When the thriving tradefman has got more than 
he can well employ in trade, his next thoughts are to 
lock gur for a purchafe. Licke. 
Where the body is affected with pain or ficknefs, 
we are lorward enough to /ovk out for remedies, to 
litten to every one that fuggeits them, and immedi- 
ately to apply them. Atterbury. 
Where a torcign tongue is elegant, expieilive, and 
compact, we mutt /cok out tor words as beautiful and 
comprehentive as can be found. Felton. 
The curious are /ooking out, fome for flattery, 
fome for ironies, in that poem ; the four folks think 
they have found out fome. Swift. 
1g. To Loox out. To be on the watch. 
ls a man bound to /20k oxt fharp to plague him- 
felf è? Collier. 
! 20. To Look so. To watch ; to take care of. 
‘There is not a more fearful wild fowl than your 
lion living; and we ought to /cok soit. Shak/peure. 
Who knocks fo loud at door ? 
Looe to the door there, Francis. Shakfpeare. 
Let thts fellow be Jacked ra: let fome of my peo- 
ple have a fpecial care of him. Shak/peare. 
Uncleanly fcruptes fear you not you ; lock to't. 
Shuak/pceare. 
Know the ftate of thy flocks, and /cok well to thy 
herds. 
When it came once among our people, that the 
ftate offered conditions to ttrangers that would ftay, 


Proverbs. 
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we had work enough to get any of our men to dook to 
our thip. bacon. 
If any took fanCtuary for cafe of treafon, the king 
might appoint him keepers to vok to him in fanc- 
tuary. Bacon. 
The dcg’s running away with the flefh, bids the 
cook /zok better fo it another time, L' Eftronge. 
For the truth of the theory I am in no wife cone 
cerned ; the compofer of it muft /ook to that. 


NM codward. 
21. Jo Loox to. To behold. 
Jo Loox. va. : 


1. To feek; to fearch for. 
Laking my love, | go from place to place, 
Like a young fawn that late hath loft the hind, 


And feek each where. Spenfer, 
2. To turn the eye upon. 
Let us /cc one another in the face. 2 Kirgs. 


3. To influence by looks. 
Such a fpirit muft be lett behind ! 
A fpirit fit to ttart into an empire, 
And dock the world to law. = Dryd-n"s Clecmeres. 


4. To Look ext. To difcover by fearch- 
ing. 

Catting my eye upon fo many of the general bilis 
as next came to wand, I found encouragement trom 
them to /cok syt all the bills I could. Graunt. 

Whoever has fuch treatment, when he is a man, 
will Zook cut other company, with whom he cun be 
aceafe. Lecke. 


| Loox. interj. [properly the imperative 


mood of the verb; it is fometimes /ook 
ye.] See! lo! behold! obferve! 

Lock, where he comes, and my good man too; 
he’s as far trom jealouly as 1 am trom giving him 
caule. Shak/peare. 

Leck you, he muft feem thus to the weric: fear 
not your advancement. Soak/peare, 

Leck, when the world hath feweft barbarous peo- 
ple, but fuch as will not marry, except they know 
mean; to live, as it is almoft every where at this day, 
except Tartary, there is no danger of inuadations of 
people. bacur:'s Effays. 

Lick you! we that pretend to be fubject toa 
conititution, muft not carve out our own quality ; 
for at this rate acobler may make himfelf a lord. 

Collier on Pride. 


Look, z. f. 


1. Air of the face; mien; caft of the 


countenance, 
Thou cream-fac’d loon, 
Where got’(t thou that goofe /cok ? Slak/peare, 
Thou wilt fave the atticted people, but will anng 
down high /ocks. Pfalins. 
Them gracious Heav’n for nobler ends defign'd, 
Their /coks erected, and their clay refin'd. 
J. Dryden, jur. 
And though death be the king of terrors, yet pains 
difgrace, and poverty, have frightful /ooks, able to 


diicompole moit men. Lecke. 
2. 'The act of looking or feeing. 
Then on the croud he cait a furious /ook, 
And wither'd all their ftrength. Dryden. 


When they met they made a furly ftand, 
And glar'd, like angry lions, as they pafs'd, 
And wifh’d that ev'ry look might be their lait. 


i Drydens 
Lo'oKER. x. /. [from losk. ] 
I. One that looks. 


2. Looker on. Spettator,not agent, a 

Shepherds poor pipe, when his harfh found tefti- 

fies anguith, into the fair /ozker on, paftime not 

paihon enters. Sidney. 
Such labour is then more neceMary than pleaiaut, 

both to them which undertake it, and tor the /oskers 

cn. Hocker. 

My bufinefs in this ftate 

Made mea /ooker om here in Vienna; 

Where l have feen corruption boil and bubble 

Till tt o’er-run the flew, Shak/peare. 
Did not this fatal war affront thy coat, 

Yer fattett thou an idle /esker on ? Fairfax, 
The Spaniard’s valour lieth in the eyes of the 

lacker cn; but the English valour licth about the 

foldier’s heart: a valour of glory and a valour of 

Ratural courage are two things. Bucor. 
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The people love him 3 
The okers um, and the enquiring vulgar 
Willtalk themfelves to action,  Denbam's Sophy, 
He with’d he had indeed been gone, 
And only to have ftood a losker on. Addifon. 


Looxine-cuLass. 2. fe [ok and glu/s.] 
Mirror; a glafs which fhows forms 


reficcted. 
Command a mirror hither ftraight, 
That it may thew me what a face I have. 
— Go tome of you and fetch a /uoking-glofs. Shak, 
There is none fo homely but loves a /ooking-gla/s. 
South. 
We fhould make no other ufe of our neighbours’ 
faults, than of a Jooking-e/a/s to mend our own 
manners by. L' Eftr ange. 
The furface of the lake of Nemi is never ruffed 
with the leait breath of wird, which perhaps, toge- 
ther with the clearnels of its waters, gave it formerly 
the name of Diana's /voking- g/ufs. Addifon, 
Loom. n. J [from glomus, a bottom of 
thread. Adinfbeaw. Lome is a general 
name for a tool or inftrument. Junius. | 
The frame in which the weavers work 


their cloth. 

He mut leave no uneven thread in his doo, or by 
indulging to any one fort ot reproveable difcourie 
lumfelf, defeat all his endeavours againit the reit. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Minerva, ftudious to compole 
Hertwitted threads, the web the rung, 
And o'er a /ovm of marble hung. 

A thontand maidens ply the purple /som, 
To weave the bed, and deck the regal room. Prior. 
Jo Loom. v. n. [leoman, Sax.] To appear 
at fea. Skinner. 


Loom. «fA hird. 

A losm is as biz as a goofe; of a dark colour, 
dappled- with white fpots on the neck, back, and 
wings; cach feather marked near the point wth two 
fpots: they breed in Farr itland. Grew. 
Loon. x. Ja [This word, which is now 
ufed only in Scotland, is the Englifh 
word /owz.] A forry fellow ; a fecoun- 


drel; a rafcal. 
Thou cream-fac’d Zon ! 

Where got'it thou that goofe look? =» Shak/peare, 
The falfe loon, who could not work his will 

By open force, employ’d his tlatt’ring fkill: 

l hope, my lord, taid he, I not offend ; 

Are you atraid of me thst arc your triend ? Dryden 
This young lord liad an old cunning rogue, or, as 

the Scots calls it, a falle /ce of a grandtather, that 

one might call a Jack of all trades. Ai buthnot. 

LOOP. u. [from spen, Dutch, to run. ] 

A double through which a {tring or lace is 

drawn ; an ornamentai double or fringe. 
Nor any fkill'd in /2ps of fing*ring fine, 

Might in their diverte cunning ever dare 

With this, fo curious network, to compare. Spenfer. 
Make me tofee’t, or at leait fo prove it, 

"Phat the orobaticn bear ne hinge, nor Zoop, 


Addifon. 


“To hang a doubt on. Sauk/peare. 
Bind our crooked legs in hoops 
Made of thells, with filver /cops. Ren Forfen. 


An old fellow thal! wear this or that fort of cut in 
his cloaths with great integrity, while all the reit 
of the world are dezencrated into buttons, pockets, 
and loops. Aadifon. 
Lo'or eD. adj. [from /op.] Full of holes, 

Poor naked wretches, wherelve’er you arg, 
That 'bide the pelting of this pitilels torm ! 

How thall your houfelefs heads and unfed fides, 
Your /oop’d and window'd raggednels, defend you 
From feafons fuch as thefe 2 Shakf{peare. 
Lo’oproce. x f. [loos and hele, | 

1. Aperture; hole to give a paflage. 

The Indian herdfman Munning heat, 

Shelters in cool, and tends his paituring herds, 


At loopholes cutthrough thickett thade, Ailton. 
Ere the blabbing Eattcrn fcout, 

The nice morn on the Indian tteep, 

From her cabin’d /o:pbcle peep. Milton. 


Walk not near yon corner houfe by night, for 
there are blunderbuffes pianted in every /oopdcle, 
chat go off at the Iqueakiag of a fiddle. Diyden, 


LofopHoren. adj. [from Loophole. | 


Loorp. z. Y: 
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2. A fhift; an evafion. 


Needlefs, or needtul, I not now contend, 
For itill you have a loophole tor a friend. Dryden. 
Full 
of holes ; full of openings, or void fpaces. 
This uneafy /ospho/'d gaol, 

In which y’ are hamper'd Ey the fetlock, 

Cannot but put y' in the mind od wedlock. Fdudib. 
[loerd, Dutch; low dant, 
French; derdav, Erfe; a heavy, ttupid, 
or witlefs fellow, D. Trevoux derives 
lourdant from Lorde or Laurde, a village 
in Gafcoigny, the inhabitants of which 
were formerly noted robbers, fay they. 
Eut dexterity in robbing implies fome 
degree of fubtilty, from which the Gaf- 
coigns are fo far removed, that they are 
awkward and heavy toa proverb, The Erfe 
imports fome degree of knavery, butina 
ludicrous fenfe, as in Englith, you pretty 
rogue; though in general it denotes re- 
proachful heavinefs, or ftupid luzinefs.— 
Spenjer’s Schohiatt fays, ord was wont, 
among the old Britons, to fignify a lord ; 
and therefore the Danes, that ufurped 
their tyranny here in Britain, were called, 


for more dread than dignity, /urdane, i.e. 


ò 


lord Danes, whofe infolenceand pride was 


fo outrageous in this realm, that 1f it tor- 
tuned a Briton tobe going over a bridge, 
and faw the Dane fet toot upon the fame, 
he muft return back till the Dane was 


clean over, elfe he mutt abide no leis 


than prefent death : but being afterward 


expelled, the name of /zrdane became fo 


odious unto the people whom they had | 
long oppreffed, that, even at this day, | 


they ufe for more reproach to call the 
quartan ague the fever /erdane, So tar 
the Scholiait, but erroneouily. From 
Spe fer'sown words, it fignifies fome- 
thing of ftupid dulnefs rather than ma- 
gilterial arrogance. Macheau.| A drone. 
Siker, thou's but a lazy /ocr J, 
And rekes much of thyfwinke, 
That with tond terms and witlefs words 


To bleer mine eyes do'tt think. Speufer. 


Jo Loosr. te as [lepan, Saxon. | 
1, To unbind; to untie any thing faftened. 


The thoes of his feet 1 am not worthy to doofe. 


Aas. 
Can’it thou /oofe the bands of Orion ? ‘foo. 
Who is worthy to /oofe the feals thereof? Kev. 


‘This is to cut the knot when we cannot /o0/é it. 


Burnet. 
| 2. To relax. : 
‘The joints of his loins were /oo/ed. Daniel. 
3. To unbind any one bound. 
Lo:fe him, and bring him to me. Locke, 


. To free trom imprifonmente, 
“Ihe captive haiteneth that be may be /oc/e2, 
Ljsiah, 
Ile /oofed, and fet at liberty, four or five kings 
of the peopie of that country, that Berok kept in 
chains. dbbst. 


. To free from any obligation. 


Art thou /oafed from a wite? feck not a wife. 
I1 Corinthians, 


6. To free from any thing that thackles 


the mind. 
‘Ay; there’s the man, who, /c9:'d from luft and pelf, 
Lefs to the prætor owes than tohimfelt. Dryden. 


7s To free from any thing painful. 


Woman, thou art /oofed froin thy infirmity. Lake. 


| 8. To difengage. 


When heav'n was nam’d, they /ocs*d their hold 
again, 
Then fprung the forth, they follow’d her amain. 
Dryden, 
z 


fools are only the freemen. 
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To Loose, v. z, To fet fail; todepart by 


loofing the anchor. 
Ye thould have hearkened, and not háve /20/ed 
from Crete. Atis. 
‘The emperor foofirg from Barcelona, came to 
the port of Mazo, in the ifland of Minorca. Anc/les. 
Loofing thence by night, they were driven by 
contrary winds back into his pore. Raleigh. 


Loose. ad, [trom the verb, } 
t. Unbound ; untied. 


If he thould intend his voyage towards my wife, 

I would turn her /ovfe to him, and what he gets 
more of her than fharp words, let it he on my head. 
Shak/peare. 


Lo! I fee four men /cefe walking. Daniils 


2. Not falt ; not hxed. 


Thole few that clathed might rebound after the 
collifion; or if they coliered, yet by the next con- 
Hit might be feparated again, and lo on in an eter- 
nal vicuiitude ot tat ard /ofe, though without 
ever confuciating into the bodies of planets. Bensley. 


3. Not tight: as, a lofe robe. 
te Not crowded ; not clofe. 


With extended wings a holt might pafs, 
With horfe aad charicts rank’d in doofe ariay. ATilts 


şe Wanton; not chafte, 


Fair Venus feem’d unto his bed to bring 

Her, whom he waking evermore did ween 

To be the chatteit flower that ay did {pring 

On earthly branch, the daughter of a king, 

Now a /sofe leman to vile tervice bound. F. Queen. 
When /oofe epittles violate chatte cyes, 

She half confents who filently denies. Dryden, 


6. Notcloie; not concife; lax. 


If an author be losfe and ditute in his ftile, the 
tranilator needs only regard the propriety of tie 
language. Felicn. 


e Vague; indeterminate ; not accurate. 


leis but a /ozfe thing to fpezk of p.fhhdilisics, 
without the particular defigns ; fo is it to fpeak of 
lawfulnels, without the particular cafes. Bacon. 

le fecms unaccountable to be fo exaĝ in the 
quantity of liquor where a fmall error was of little 
concern, and to be lo 4co/e in the dofes of powerful 
medicines. Arbuthnot. 


8. Not triét; not rigid. 


Becaufe confcience, and the fear of [werving 
from that which is right, maketh them diligent 
obfervers of circuinttances, the /oofe regard whereot 
is the nurfe of vulgar folly. Hocker. 


g. Unconnettcd ; rambling. 


l dare venture nothing without a [trict examina- 
tion; and am as much athamed to put a /ofe in- 
digeited play upon the publick, as to offer brals 
money in a payment. Dryden. 

Vario fpends whole mornings in running over 
lofe and unconnected pages, and with ‘reih curiofity 
is ever glancing aver new words and ideas, and yet 
treafures up but little knowledge. Water. 


ro. Lax ot body; not coltive. 


What hath a great influence upon the health, is 
going to ool reguiaily : people that are very lsofe 
have Ieldum ttrong thoughts,or trong vodies. Lacce. 


1t. Difengaged ; not enflaved. 


Their prevailing principle is, to fit as /ocfe from 


pleafures, and be as moderate in the ule of them, 
us they can. 


12. Difengaged froin obligation: com- 


Airbury. 


monly with fro; in the toilowing line 
with of 
Now I ftand 


Locfe of my vow ; but who knows Cato's thoughts ? 


Aadifon. 
. Free from confinement. 


‘They did not let prifoners /v2/e homeward. [jit 
With the wildet tempetts /oz/e ; 


That thrown again upon the coult, 


l may once more repeat my pain, Prior, 


14, Kemifs ; not attentive. 
5. To break Loose. 


To gain liberty. 

It to break lcoje from the conduct of reafon, and 
to want that reltraine of examination which keeps 
us from chuling the worle, be liberty, madmen and 
Locke. 

Like two black storms on either hand, 

Our Spanith agray and the Indians ttand 5 
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This only fpace betwixt the clouds is clear, 
Where you, like day, Jrcke /o2/e Irom both appear. 
Dryden. 
16. To let Loose. Ta fet at liberty; to 
fet at large; to free from any reftraint. 
And /ee the liying bird /ovfe into the open feld. 
Leviticus. 
We ourfelves make our fortunes good or bad; 
and when God ders /cofe a tyrant upon us, or a fick- 
nels, 1f we fear to die, or know not to be patient, 
the calamity fits heavy upon us. Taylsr. 
In addition and divifion, either of fpace or du- 
tation, it is the numter of its repeated aduitions 
or divifions that alone remains dittinct, as will 
appear to any one who wiil /ez his thoughts loofe in 
the vaft expantion of fpace, or divifibility of matter. 
Locke. 
If improvement cannot be made a recrcationy 
they mult be der lofe to the childifh play they fancy; 
which they thould be weaned from, by being imade 
furteit of it. Locke. 
Loose. 2. f. [from the verh. ] 
1, Liberty ; freedom from reftraint. 
Come, and forfake thy cioying florc, 
And all the bufy pageantry 
That wife men fcorn, and fools adore : 
Come, give thy foul a soofe, and tafe the pleafures 
of the poor. Dryden. 
Lucia, might my big fwoln heart 
Vent all its griefs, and give a /c9/e to forrow, 
Marcia could anfwer thee in fighs. Addifor. 
The fiery Pegafus difdains 
To mind the rider's voice, or hear the reins; 
When glorious fields and opening camps he views, 
He runs with an unbounded /cofe. Prior. 
Pocts fhould not, under a pretence of imitating 
the ancients, give themfelves fuch a /oa/e in lyricks, 
as if there were no connetion in the world. Felton. 


2. Difmiffion from any retraining force. 
Air at large maketh no noife, except it be fharply 
ercufled; as in the found of a {tringy where air is 
perculled by ahard and tiff body, and with a fharp 
lofe. Bacon. 
Lo'osELY. adv. [from lofe. | 
r. Not faft; not firmly; eafily to be dif- 
engaged. 
1 thought your iove eternal: was it ty'd 
So /ocfely, that a quarrel could divide ? 
2, Without bandage. 
Her golden locks for hafte were /oofe/y hed 
About her ears. Fairy Queen. 
. Without union or connection. 
Part /oofely wing the rezion, part more wife 
In common, rang'd in figure, wedge their way. Wil. 
He has within himfclf, all degrees of perfection 
that exilt /oofely and {cparately in all fecond heings 
OFTIS. 


Dryden. 


4. Irregularly, 

A hithop, living /cofe/y, was charged that his con- 

verfation was not according to the apoltles lives. 
Camden. 
5. Negligently; carelefsly. 

We have not /zofe/y through filence permitted 
things to pafs away as inadream. Hooker. 

The chiming of fome particular words in the 
memory, and making a noile in the head, feldom 
happens but when the mind is lazy, or very /20fely 
and negligently employed. _ Locke, 

6. Unfoluily ; meanly; without dignity. 

A prince fhould not be fo /sufely {tudied, as to 
remember fo weak a compofition, Shakfpeare, 

ze Unchattely. 

The ftage how /oofcly Joes Altrza tread, 

Who fairly puts all characters to bed ? Pope. 
To Loosen. v. n. [from logje. | To part; 
to tend to feparation. 

When the polypus appears in the throat, extract 
it that way, it being more ready to /oofer when 
pulled in thatdire€tion than by the nofe. Sharp. 

Jo Lo'osex. w, a. [from bofe. } 
r. Jo relax any thing tied. 
2. To make lefs coherent. 

After a year’s rooting, then thakingdoth the tree 

good, by /oofening of the earth. Bacon. 
5. To feparate a compages, 
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From their foundation /oofizg to and fro, 
They pluck’d the feated hills with all their 1014. 
Milton. 
She breaks her back, the Joofin'd fides give way, 
And plunge the Tufcan foldiers in the fea. Dryden. 
To free from reltraine. 
It refolves thofe d: culties which the rules bezet; 
it Jovferrs his hagds, and afis his urderftandiag. 
Dryden. 


Fear /cofeneth the belly; becaufe the heat reti- 
ring towards te heart, the guts are relaxed in the 
fıme manner as ‘car alio cavfeth trembling. Bacon. 

Lo'oseness, u. Je [from Jove. | 
1. State contrary to that of being faft or 
fixed. 

The caufe of the cafling of fkin and hell fhould 
feem to be the Joofcve/s ot the ikin or thall, that 
Ricketh not clofe to the fleth. Bacon, 

z. Latitude ; criminal levity. 

A general locfenefs of principles and manners 
hata feized on us like a pe‘tilence, that walketh not 
in darknefs, but at noon-day. sAsterbury. 

3. Irregularity; neglect of laws. 
He endeavoured to win the common pzopie, both 
by trained curtefy and by /co/2ne/s of lite. Hayward, 
4. Lewdoefs; unchaltity. 
Courtly court he made Rill to hisdame, 
Pour’d out in /oo/ene/s on the grafly ground, 
Both carelefs of his health and of his fame. Spex/er, 
oe Diarrhoea ; flux of the beliy. 

Taking cold moveth /oofenefs by contraction of 
the fkin and outward parts. Bacor. 

In peftilent difeaíes, if they cannot be expelled 
by fweat, they fall likewife into Joofencfr. Bacon. 

Fat meats, in phlegmatick ftomachs, procure 
loofencfs and hinder retention. Arbuthnor. 

Lo’osesTRIFE, x. J. (Ljimachia, Latin. | 
An herb. iller. 

To LOP. vw. a. [It is derived by Skinner 
from /aube, German, a leaf. | 

1. To cut the branches of trees. 

Gentle niece, what ftern ungentle hands 
Have /opp'd and hew’d, and made thy body bare 
Of her two branches, thofe [weet ornaments! 

Sbak/peare. 


4 
$ To make not coftive. 
if 


Like to pillars, 
Or hollow'd bodies, made of oak or fir, 
With branches /opp'd in woad, or mountain fell’d. 
Milton, 
The plants, whofe luxury was /opp’d, 
Or age with crutches underprop’d. Cleaveland. 
The oak, growing from a plant to a great trec, 
and then /2p9'd, is {till the fame oak. Lecke. 
The hook the bore, inttead of Cynthia's fpear, 
To Zop the growth of the luxuriaat year. Pope. 
2. To cut any thing. 
The gardener may /op religion as he pleafes. 
Howel. 
So long as there’s a head, 
Hither will all the mountain fpirits fly ; 
Lop that but off. Dryden. 
All that denominaté@d it paradife was /cpped off 
by the deluge, and that only left which it enjoyed 
in comman withits neighbour countries. J? 00dward, 
Rhyme fure in needlefs bonds the poet ties, 
Procruftus like, the ax or wheel applies, 
To Zop the mangled fen{c, or ftretch it into fize. 
Smith, 
Lor. mf. [from the verb. ] 
1. That which is cut from trees, 
Or fiker thy head very tottie is, 
So on thy corbe fhoulder it leans amifs 5 
Now thyfelf hath lot both /op and top, 
As my budding branch thou would’ft crop. Sperfer. 
Nor thould the boughs grow too big, becaufe they 
give opportunity to the rain to foak into the tree, 
which will quickly caufe it to decay, fo that you 
mutt cut it down, or elfe both body and /op will be 
of little value. Mortimer, 
2. [lappa, Swedifh.] A flea. 
Lore. The pret. of Lap. Obfolete. 
With that fprang forth a naked fwain, 
With fpotted wings like peacock’s train, 
And laughing /ope to a tree. 


Spenfer. 


| Lo'P PER, #.j. [trom 2p. | One thatcuts trees, 
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Lo'PrERrED. adj. Coagulated :'as, hppered 
milk. Ainfworth, ‘Thus it is fill calied 
in Scotland. 

Loqua'cious. adj. [loguax, Latin. } 

te Full of talk; full of tongue. 

To whom fad Eve, 
Confeffing foon ; yet not before her judge 
Bold, or Joguacious, thus abath’dreply’d. Mikon, 

In council the gives licence to her tongue, 
Loguacisus, brawling, ever in the wrong. Dryden. 

2. Speaking. 

Biind Brituth bards, with volant touch 
Traverfe /oguacious itrings, whole folen notes 
Provoke to harmlefs revels. Philips. 

3. Apt to blab; not fecret. 

Loqua'city.  f. [loqguacitas, Latin.) 
‘Loo much talk, 

Why /oguacity is to be avoided, the wife man 
gives fufficient reafan, for in the multitude of words 
there wanteth no: fin. Ray. 

Too great Joguacity, and too great taciturnity by 
fits. Arbuthnot, 

LORD. 2. f. [hlayono, Saxon. ] 

t. Monarch ; ruler; governour, 

Man over mana 
He made not lord. Milton. 
Of Athens he was Zord. Dryden, 

We have our author’s only arguments to prove, 
that heirs are Zords over their brethren. Locke. 

They cali'd their /ord Actzon to the game, 

He thook his head in anfwer to the name. Adsifon. 

O’er love, o'er fear, extends his wide domain, 
Unconquer’d /ord of pleafure and of pain. V.f H. 117, 

2. Mafter; fapreme perfon. 

But now I| was the lord 
Of this fair manfion, mafter of my fervants, 
Queen o'er myfelf; and even now, but now, 
‘This houfe, thefe fervants, and this fame myfelf 
Are yours, my lord. Shakfpeare. 

3. A tyrant; an oppreffive ruler. 

Now being affembled into one company, rather 
without a /ord than at liberty to accomplith ther 
mifery, they fall to divifion. Hayward. 

’Tis death to fight, but kingly to controul 
Lard-like at eafe, with arbitrary pow’r, 

Yo peel the chiefs, the people to devour. Dryden. 

4. Ahufband. 

I oft in bitternefs of foul deplor’d 
My abfeac daughter, and my dearer ford. Pope. 


5. One who is at the head of any bufinefs ; 
an overfeer. 
Grant harvet /ord more bya penny or two, 
To call on his tellows the better to do. Tuffer 
6. A nobleman. ° 
Thou art a /ord, and nothing but a Zord. Shak/p, 


+. A general name for a peer of England. 
Nor were the crimes objected againtt him lo 
clear, as to give convincing fatisfaction to the 
major part of both houfes, efpecially that ot the 
lords. King Charles. 

8, A baron, as ditinguifhed from thole of 
higher title. 

g. An honorary title applied to officers : 
as, lord chief juftice, lard mayor, lord 
chief baron, 

To Lorv. vw n. To domineer; to rule 
defpotically: with ever before the fub- 
ject of power. 

Unrighteous lord of love! what law is this, 
That me thou makett thus tormented be ? 
The whiles the /ord:th in licentious blifs 
Of her free will, fcarning both thee and me. Spenfer. 
1 fee them /ording it in London ftreets. Sbak/p. 
Thofe huge traéts of ground they /orded over, 
begat wealth, wealth ufhered in pride. Howel, 
They had by this poffet d the tow’rs of Gath, 
And /orded over them whom now they ferve. Wilt. 
1 fhould choofe rather to be tumbled into the duit 
in blood, bearing witnefs to any known truth of 
our Lord, than bya denial of truths, through blood 
and perjury, wade toa fceptre, and/ord it in a throne. 
South. 
But if thy paffions /ord it in thy breaft, 


Art thou not ftill a fave ? Dry ten, 


LOR 


The valour of one man th’ afflifted throne 
Imperial, that once /orded o'er the world, 
Suftain’d. Philips. 

T'he civilizers! the difturbers fay, 

The robbers, the corrupters of mankind ! 

Proud vagabonds ! who make the world your home, 

And Jord it where you have no right. Philips. 
LO'RDING. w. fe [trom dsrd.] A little 

lord; a lord in contempt or ridicule. 

Tl queltion you 

Of my lord’s tricks, and yours, when you were boys. 

You were pretty lordings then. Shak/peare. 

To Joraings proud l tune my lay, 

Who feaft in bower or hall; 

‘Though dukes they be, to dukes I fay, 

That pride will have a fall, Swift. 
Lo'RDLING. xf. A diminutive lord. 

*  Traulus, of amphibious breed, 

By the dam trom /ordings {prung, 

By the fire exhal’d {rom dung. 
Lo’rpuiness. x. f, {from lerdly. | 
1. Dignity; high ftation. 

‘Thou vouchfafeft here tovifit me, 
Doing the honour of thy lordline/s 
To one fo weak. 

2. Pride; haughtinefs. 
Lo‘r Diy. adj. [from hrd.] 
1. Befitting a lord. 
Lordty fins require lordly cftates to fupport them. 
South. 
2. Proud; haughty; imperious; infolent. 

Bad as yourfelf, my Lord; 

Aa’tlike your ¢2:2’y lord protectorthip ? 

Of me zs of a common enemy, 

So dreaded once, may now exafperate them, 

1 know not : lords are /ordlief? in their wine. Afi/e. 

Expect another meffage move imperious, 

More /ordly thund’ring than thou well walt bear. 

Milton. 


Sserift. 


Shak/peare. 


Shak/p. 


Ev'ry rich and /ordly fwain, 

With pride wou'd drag about her chain. Sifr. 
Lo'rDLY. adv, Impérioufly ; defpotically ; 
proudly. 

So when a tyger fucks the bullock’s blood, 

A famith‘d lion, ifluing from the wood, 

Roars lordly fierce, and challenges the food. Dryd. 
Lo'rosuHir., z. f [from lord, } 
1. Dominion; power. 

Let me never know that any bafe affe€tion fhould 
getany dora/bipin your thoughts. Sidney. 

Le being tet upon fuch an infenfidle rifing of the 
ground, it gives the eye /ord/bip over a gvod large 
circuit. Sidney. 

They which are accountcd to rule over the Gen- 
tiles, exercife /ord/bip over them, and their ereat 
ones exercife authority upon them. Mark. 

Needs mutt the rd /bip there trom virtue flide. 

d A Duirfax. 
2. Seigniory ; domain. 

How can thofe grants of the kings be avoided, 
without wronging of thofe lords. which had thofe 
lands and /crf/Dips given them? Speafer. 

There is /ord/bip of the fee, wherein the matter 
doth much joy, when he walketh about his own 
potfellions. Wotton. 

What landSand /ord/bips for their owner know 
My quondam barber, but his worthip now. Dryden. 

3. Title of honour ufed to a nobleman not 
a duke. 
I affure your fordfip 
The extreme horrour of it almott turn'd me 
Yo air, when firit I heard it. Ben Finfon, 

I could not anfwer it tc the world, if I gave not 
your /ordjhip my teltimony of being the beft 
hufband’ now living. ‘Dryden. 

4. Titulary compellation of judges, and 
fome other perfons in authority and 
office. 

Lore. wf. [from lænan, Saxon, to learn, | 
Lefion; doétrine; inftruction. 

And, fer the modellt /ore of maidenhood 
Bids me not fojourn with thefe armed men, 

Oh whither thall L fly ? Fairfax. 
` The law of nations, or the Zore of war. Fairfax. 
Calm regions once, 

And full of peace; now toft, and turbulent 
For underftanding rul’d not; and the will 


VoL. Il, 


LOS 


Heard not her /ore! but in fubjeCtion now 
To fenfual appetite. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
The fubtile fiend his Ære 


Soon learn'd, now milder, and thus an{wer'd fmooth. 


Milton, 
Lo! Rome herfelf, proud miftrefs now no more 
Of arts, but thund’ring againft heathen sre. Pope. 
Lore. [leopian, Saxon.| Loft; deftroyed. 
Not in ufe. 
Lo/ret. n. f. [from leonan, Saxon,] An 
abandoned fcoundrel. Obfolete. 
Siker thou fpeakeft like a lewd /ore// 
Of heaven to deemen fo: 
How be Iam but rude and borrell, 
Yet neatcr ways | know. Spenfer. 
Jo Lo’RICATE. v. a. To plate over. 
Nature hath /oricated, or plaiftered over, the fides 
of the tympanum in animals with ear-wax, to tlop 
and entangle any iwfects that fhould attempt to 
creep in there. Ray. 
Lo'RIMER.} x. f. [lormier, French. | 
Lo’RINER. Bridlecutter. 
Lo' RIOT. 2. f. [galenlus.| A kind of bird. 
Lory. pret. pafi. [of lonian, Saxon, ] For- 
faken; loft. 
Who after that he had fair Una Zor”, 
Through light mifdeeming of her loyalty. F. Qu. 
To Lose.w.a. pret. and pail. /ofl. [leonan, 
Saxon. | 
r. To forfeit by unfuccefsful conteft: the 
contrary to win. 
I fought the battle bravely which I “/, 
And Zoff it but to Macedonians. 
The lighten'd courfers ran $ 
They rufh’d, and eoz by turns, and /o/ the day. 
Dryden. 
In this fenfe 


Dryden. 


2. To forfeit as a penalty, 
is Paradife Lf. 
Fame—few, alas! the cafual bleng boat, 
So hard to gain, fo eafy to be 4/7! 
3. To be deprived of. 
He /of his right hand with a fhot, and, inftead 
thereof, ever after ufed a hand of iron. Knolls. 
Who conquer’d him, and in what fatal {trife 


The youth, without a wound, could /o/ his tife. 
Dryden, 


Pope. 


4. To fuffer diminution of, 

The fear of the lord goeth before obtaining of 
authority; but roughnefs and pride is the /ofng 
thereof. Ecclefiaffleus. 

If fale have 4c its favour, wherewith {hall it be 
faulted? Matthew. 

5- To poffefs no longer : contrary to keep. 

They have /cg? their trade of woollen drapery. 

Graunt. 

No youth hall equa! hopes of glory give, 

The Trojan honour and the Roman boaft, 
Admir’d when living, and ador’d when /of. Dryd. 

We (hould never /ofe fight of the country, though 
fometimes entertained with a diftant profpect of 
it. Addifun. 

6. To mifs, fo as not to find, 

Venus wept the fad difafter 

Of having /c/# hertav'rite dove. Prior. 

7. To feparate or alienate, It is perhaps 
in this fenfe always ufed paffively, with 
to before that from which the feparation 
is made. 

But it to honour fof? tis Mill decrecd 
For you my bowl thal! flow, my docks thall bleed ; 
Judge and alert my right, impartial Jove. Pape. 

When mea are openly abandoned, and /y? to all 
fhame, they have no reafon to think it bard, if 
their memory be reproached. Sifi. 

8. To ruin; to fend to perdition. 
In fpite of all the virtue we can boait, 
The woman that deliberates is doft. Addifon. 
9.. To bewilder, fo as that the-way is no 
longer known. 
I will go sofe myfelf 
And wander up and down to view the city. Sh2k/p. 

Nor are conttant forms of prayer more likely to 
flat and hinder the {pirit of prayer and devotion, 
than unpremeditated and confufed varicty to diftract 
aad lye t A. Charies. 


LOS 


When the mind purfues the idea of infinity, ie 
ufes the ideas and repetition of numbers, which are 
fo many diltinct ideas, kept bet by number from 
running into a confufed heap, whercin the mind 


lofes itfelt. Locke. 
But rebel wit deferts thee oft in vain, 
Leff in the maze of words he turns again, Pope. 


10. To deprive of. 
How fhould you go about to 4ofehim a wife he 
loves with fo much paffion ? Temple. 
11. Not to employ ; not to enjoy. 
The happy have whole days, and thofe they ufe; 
Th’ unhappy have but hours, and thefe they éo/e. 
Dryden. 
To Jafe thefe years which worthier thoughts re- 
uire, 
To lofe that health which thould thofe thoughts 
infpire. Suvagee 
12. To squander ; to throw away. 
I no more complain, 
Time, health, and fortune are not /of in vain. Pepe. 
12. To futfer to vanith from view. 
Like following life in creatures we diffeét, 


We lofe itin the moment we detect. Pope. 
Oft in the paftions’ wild rotation toft, 
Our {pring of action to ourfelves is /o/?, Poft» 
14. To deftroy by Mipwreck. 
4 
The coaft 
Where firt my fhipwreck'd heart was /of, Prior. 


is. To throw away; to employ ineffec- 


tually. 

He has merit, good-nature, and integrity, that 
are too often /of? upon great men, or at leat are not 
all three a match for flattery. Pope. 

16. To mifs; to part with, fo as not to 


recover. 

Thefe harp encounters, where always many more 
men arc /of? than are killed or taken prifoners, put 
fuch a ftopto Middleton’s march, that he was glad 
to retire. Clarendon. 

17. To befreed from : as, to lofe a fever. 

His feely back the bunch has got 

Which Edwin /of before. 
To LOSE. V. z. 


1. Not to win. 
We’ll hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news, and we'll talk with them too, 
Who /o/es, and who wins; who’s in, who’s out, 
Shak/peare . 


Parnell. 


2. To decline; to fail. 
Wifdom in difcourfe with her 
Lofes difcountenanc'd, and like folly (hews. Mi/torr, 


Lo/seasie. adj. [from /2/e.] Subject to 
privation. 

Confider whether motion, or a propenfity to its 
be an inherent quality belonging to atoms in gene- 
ral, and not lofeabie by them. — Boyles 

Lo'ssLe z. f. [from lorian, to periph. } 
A fcoundrel; a forry worthlefs fellow. 
Obfolete. 


Such /-fels and featterlings cannot cafily, by any 
theriff, be gotten, when they are challenged for any 
fuch fact. Sperfer. 

A lofel wand’ring by the wavy 
One that to bounty never caft his mind, 

Ne thought of honour ever did allay 
His bafer breait. Fairy Queen. 

Be not with work of /o/e/s wit defamed, 

Ne let fuch verfes poetry be named. Hud. Tale. 

By Cambridge a towne | do know, 

Whole lotles by /o//e/s doth hew 


More heere then as needtul to tell, Tuffer. 
A gtof; hag ! 

And, /ofe/, thou ait worthy to be hang’d, 

That wilt not {tay her tongue. Shbakfpeare. 


Loser. 2. /. [from //e.] One that is de- 
prived ofany thing; one that forfeits any 
thing ; one thatis impaired in his pofleffion 
or hope : the contrary to aviuner OF gaincre 

With the dofers let it fympathiee, 
For nothing can feem foul to thofe that win. Sh2k/p. 
No man can be provident of his time that is not 
prudent in the choice of his company ; and if one 
of the fpeakers be vain, tedious, and trifling, he that 
hears, and he that anfwers, are equal /ycrs of their 
timc. Taylor. 
J 


LOT 


Tt cannot laf, becaufe that a feems to have 
beer carried on rather by the intereft of particular 
countries, than by that of the whole, which mutt 
be a fir by it. Tarpie. 

A bull with gilded horns, i 
Shall be the portion of the conquering chief; 
A fword ard helm thall chear the /ofer’s grief. Dry. 

Lfers and malecontents, whole poition and in- 
hciitance isa freedom to peax. Souib. 

Loss. 2. /. [from lofe. | 
1. Detriment; privation; diminution of 
ood : the contrary to geir. 

The only gain he purchatfed was to be capable of 
lfs and detriment for the good of others. Hooker. 

An evil matured fon is the difhonour of his father 
that begat him; and a foolith daughter is horn to 
his /o/s. Ecclefie ficus. 


The abatement of price of anvof the landho!der’s | 


commodities, letfens his income, and is a clear /2/*. 
Liecke. 
2. Mifs; privation. 
If he were dead, what would betide of me? 
— No other harm but /o/s of fuch a lord. 
— The «3/s of fuch a lord inctudes all harms. Sha/. 
3. Deprivation; forfeiture. 
Lefs ot Eden, till one greater man 
Rettore it, and regain. 
4. Deitruction. 
Her tellow fhips from far her/o/s defcry’d ; 
But only fhe was funk, and all were fafe befide. Dry. 
There fucceeded an abfolute vitory for the 
Englith, with the laughter of above two thoufand 
of the enemy, with the /o/s but of one man, though 
not a tew hurt. Bacon. 
5. Fault; puzzle: ufed only in the follow- 


ing phrafe. 

Not the leaft tranfaction of fenfe and motion in 

man, but philofophers are at a 4/s to comprehend. 
South. 

Reafon is always ftriving, and always at a o/s, 
while it is exercifed about that which is not its 
proper object. Dryden, 

A man may fometimes be at a /</s which fide to 
clofe with. Baker. 

6, Ufeiefs application. 

It would be s/s of time to explain any farther 
our luperiority to the enemy in numbers of men and 
horfe. Addijon. 

Lost. participial adj, [from ofe.) No 
longer perceptible. 

in feventeen days appear‘d your pleafing coaft, 
And woody mountains, halt in vapours 2/7, Pope. 

Lot. x. f. [blaut, Gothick; hloc, Saxon ; 
kez, Dutch. | 


x. Fortune; itate affigned. 
Kala at length conclude my ling’ring /ot; 
Difdain me not, although I be not fair, 
Who 1s an heir of many hundred fheep, 
Doth beauty keep which never fua can burn, 
Nor ttorms do turn, Sidney. 
Our own Jct is beit; and by aiming at what we 
have not, we lofe what we have already. L’ Eyiran. 
Prepar’d I itand ; he was but born to try 
The bot Of maa, to fuffer and to die. Pope. 
2. A die, or any thing ufed in determining 
chances. 
Aaron thall cat /ors upon the two goats; one /of 
fos the Lord, and the other /cr for the (cape-goat. 
Leviticus. 
Their tafks in equal portions the divides, 
Aod where unequal, there by rs decides. Dryden. 
lytles bids his friends to caft dors, to thew, that 
he would not voluntarily cxpole them to foimminent 
danger. Brocme. 
g. lt feems in Stak/peare to fignify a lucky 
or withed chance. 
If you have heard your general talk of Rome, 
And of his friends there, it is /ofs to blanks 
My name hath touch’d your ears; it is Menenius. 
y A Sbakfpeu: a 
4. A portion; a parcel of goods as being 
drawn by lot: as, what “4s of filks had 
you at the fale? 
5. Proportion of taxes: as, to pay {cot 
and lor, 


Lore ¢ree OT nettle trees nf, A plante 


Milton. 


LOV 


The leaves of the /ote tree are like thofe of the 
nettle. The fruit of this tree is not fo tempting to 
us, as it was to the companions of Ulyifes: the 
wood is durable, and ufed to make pipes for wind 
intruments: the root is proper for hafts of knivcs, 
and was highly efteemed by the Romans for its 
beauty and ufe. Mi:ler. 

LO'TOS. 2. f. [Latin.] See Lots. 

The trees around them all their food produce, 

Lotos, the name divine, nectareous juice. Pope. 
Lo’rion.#./. [ lotio, Lat. lotion, Fr.) A form 
of medicine compounded of aqueous li- 


quids, ufed to wath any part with. Quine. 
In /cticns in women’s cafes, he orders two po- 
tions of hellebore macerated in two cotyle of water. 
Arbuthnot. 
Lo'trery. v. f. Slotterie, Fr. from 1. | 
A game of chance; a fortilege ; difri- 
bution of prizes by chance; a play : 
which lots are drawn for prizes. 
Let high-fighted tyranny range on, 
Till each man drop by “otrery, Shak foeare, 
The Ærrery that he hath deviled in thete three 
chefts of gold, filver, and lead, will never be chofen 
by any but whom you hail rightly love. Shakya. 
Fortune, that with malicious joy 
Does man, her flave, opprelfs, 
Still varions and unconitant ttill, 
Promotes, degrades, delights in ftrife, 
And makes a sottery of life. Dryden. 
Every warriour may be faid to be a foldier of 
fortune, and the beit commanders to have a/olfery 
for their work. South, 
Lo'vace.n.f. [levificum, Latin.] A plant. 
LOUD. adj. 
1. Noify ; ftriking the ear with great force. 
Contending on the Lefbian fhore, 
His prowefs Philomelides confe(s’d, 
And /owdacclaiming Greeks the victor ble{s’d, Pope. 
The numbers fott and clear, 
Gently {teal upon the ear; 
Now louder, and yet louder rile, 
And fll with (preading founds the fkies. 
2. Clamorous; turbulent. 
She is /oud and ftubborn; her feet abide not in 
her houfe. Proverbs. 
Lo'up.y. adv. [from /oxd. ] 
1. Noilily; fo as to be heard far. 
The foldier that philofopher well blam’d, 
Who long and /cudly in the fchools declaim’d. Dez. 


2. Clamoroufly ; with violence of voice. 
I read above fifty pamphlets, written by as many 
prefbyterian divines, /oxdly dilclaiming toleration. 
Swift. 
Lo'UDNESS.  f. Noile; force of found ; 
turbulence ; vehemence or furioufnefs of 


clamour. 

Had any difafter made room for grief, it would 
have moved according to prudence, and the propor- 
tions of provocation : it would not have fallied out 
into complaint or /oxde/s. South. 

To LOVE. v. a. [lupian, Saxon. } 
r. To regard with paffionate affection, as 


that of one fex to the other. 
Good fhepherd, tell this youth what ’tis to deve. 
—It is to be made alt of fighs and tears; 
It is to be made all of faith and fervice ; 
It is to be all made of fantafy, 
All made of paifion, and all made of withes ; 
All adoration, duty, and obedience ; 
All humblenets, all patience, all impatience, 


Pope. 


All purity, all trial, all obfervance.  Shuk/peare, 
l could not “ve I’m fure 
One who in love were wife. Cowley. 


The jealous man withes himfelf a kind of deity 
to the perfon he oves; he would be the only em- 
ployment ot her thoughts. Adiijon. 

2. To regard with the affection of a friend. 

None but his brethren he, and fitters, knew, 
Whom the kind youth prefer'd to me, 

And much above myfelf 1 ov’ them too. Cowley. 

3. To regard wath parental tendernefs, 

He that loveth me Mall be sowed of my father, 
and l will /ove him, and will maniteft myfelf to 
him. i Joku. 

go Tobe pleafed with; to delight in, 
I 


LON 


Fith ufed to ialt water delight more in freth: we 
fee that almon and fmelts dove to get into rivers, 


though againtt the itream. Bacon. 
Wit, eloguence, and poetry, 
Arts which l ¢2v'd. Cowley. 


He /ov'd my worthlets rhimes, and, like a friends 
Would find out fomething to commend. Cowley. 
5. To regard with reverent unwillingnefs 
to ofend. 
Love the Lord thy God with all thine heart. 
Deuteronomy. 
Love. m. / [from the verb. ] 
1. The paffion between the fexes. 
Hearken to the birds /eve-learned fong, 


The dewie leaves among! Spenfer. 
While idly I ftood looking on, 
I round th’ effect of dove in sdlenefs. Skak/p. 


My tales of dove were wont to weary you; 

I know you joy not ina lve difcourie.  Sbak/p. 

I look'd upon her with a foldier’s eye, 

That lik’d, but had a rougher tatk in hand 
Than to drive liking to the name of ve. Sak /p. 

What need a vermil-tinCtur’d lip for that, 
Lowe-darting eyes, or treffes like the morn? Milt. 

Leave quariels oft in pleafing concord end, 
Not wedlock treachery, endang’ring life. Wilton. 

A Jve potion works more by the ttrength of charm 
than nature. Collier. 

You know y’ are in my power by making /ove. 

Dryden 

Let mutual joys our mutual trul combine, 

And Zve, and /eveeborn confidence be thine. Pope. 

Cold is that breatt which warm'd the world 

betore, 
And thete /ove-darting eyes muft roll no more, Pope. 
ze hindnefs; good-will; friendihip. 

What love, think’it thou, I fue fə much to get? 
My owe till death, my humbie thanks, my prayers? 
That évve which virtue begs, and virtue grants. 

Shakfpeare. 

God brought Daniel into favour and tender Jove 
with the prince. Daniel. 

The one preach Chrift of contention, but the 
other of dove. Philippians. 

By this thall all men know that ye are my difci= 
ples, if ye have /ove one to another. Jobn. 

Unwearied have we [pent the nights, 

Till the Ledean ftars, btam'd for /ove, 
Wonder'd at us from above, Cowley. 
3. Courtihip. 
Demetrius 
Made Jove to Nedar’s daughter Helena, 
And won her foul. Shak/pearee 
If you will marry, make your loves to me, 
My lady is belpoke. Shak[peare. . 
The cnquiry of truth, which is the Zove- making or 
wooing of tt; the knowledge of truth, the pre- 
ference of ıt; and the helief of truth, the enjoving 
of it, isthe fovereign good of human nature. Succn. 
4. Tendernefs; parental care. 

No religion that ever was, fo fully reprefen's the 
goodneis of God, and his tender love to mankind, 
which is the molt powerful argument to the love of 
God. Tillotlen. 

ç. Liking; inclination to; as, the /ove ot 
one’s country. 

In youth, of patrimonial wealttr poifeit, 

The Jove of tcience saintly warm’d his breat. Fens 


6. Object beloved, 


Open the temple gates unto my /cre. Spenfer. 
It that the wor!d and love were young 

And truth in every fhepherd’s tongue ; 

“Vhele pretty pleafures might we move, 

To live with thee, and be thy Jove. Sbakfpeare. 


‘The banith’d never hopes his ove to fee. Dryer. 


The lover and the ove ot human kinde Pope. 
Je Lewdnefs. 
He is not lolling on a lewd Jove bed, 
But on his knees at medytation. Skalk/peare. 


8. Unreafonable li. ing. 
The Jove to fin makes a man fin againft his own 
realon. Tayler. 
Men in /ove with their opinions may not only 
fuppofe what isin gueition, but allege wrong mat- 
ter of fact. che. 
Q, Fondnefs ; concord. 
Come, /sve and health to all ! 


Then 1'1) ft downs give me fome wine ; fill full. 
Shak Uy pearen 


1 ON 


Shall I come unto you with a rod, or in love, 
and in the fpintof meeknels ? 1 Covin:bianse 
10. Principle of union, 


Love is the great ijaltrument of nature, the bond 
and cement ot fociety, the ‘pirit and {pring of the 
uiiverfe : ave is fuch an affection as cannot fo pro- 
perly be faid to be in the foul, as the fout to be in 
that: it is the whole man wrapt up into one defire. 

South. 
r1. Pi&turefque reprefentation of love. 

The lovely dabe was born with ev'ry grace : 
Such was his form as painters, when they thow 
Vheir utmott art, on naked /oves beltow. Dryden. 

12. A word of endearinent. 

*Tis no dithonour, tutt me, /sve, tis none; 

I would ar for thee. Dryden. 
13. Due reverence to God. 

1 know that you have not the dove of God in you. 

ren Fcbn. 

Lave is ot two forts, of friendthip and of delire ; 
the ane betwixt friends, the other betwixt lovers; 
the one a ratioaal, the other a fenfitive bwe : fo our 
leve of God confitts of two parts, as efteeming of 
God, and deliring of him. Hammond. 

The deve oi God makes a man chafte without 
the laborious arts of faiting, and exterior difciplines ; 
he reaches at glory without any other arms but thole 
of love. Tayior. 

14. A kind cf thin filk tuf. Aizfworth. 

This leaf held near the eye, and obverted to the 
light, appeared fo full of pores, with tuch a tranf- 
purency as thai ofa fieve, a piece of cyprefs, or love- 
boed. Boyle. 

Lo'veaPFLe. x / A plant. Miller. 

Lo’'vek nor. x. j. [love and kot.) A com- 
plicated figure, by which affection inter- 
changed is figured. 

Lo'VELETTER. xf. [love and letter.] Let- 
ter of courtihip. 

Have l elcaped /svedersers in the holyday time of 
my beauty, and am I now a fubject for them? 

Sbakfpeare. 

The children are educated in the different notions 
of their parents; the fons follow the father, while 
the daughters read ‘ovederrers and romances to their 
mother. Speé?ator. 

Lo'veLity. adv. [from love/y.] Amiably ; 
in fuch a manner as to excite love. 
Thou look’ it 
Levelily dreadful. Cray, 
Lo'veLiness. xve f. [from bveh.] Ami- 
ablenefs ; qualities of mind or body that 
excite love. 

Carrying thus in one perfon the only two hands 

of good-witl, s7vedinc/s and lovingaels. Sidney. 
Wien l approach 
Her levelinefs, fo abiolute the feems, 
“That what fhe wills to do, or fay, 
Seems wifelt, virtuoufcft, dilcrectelt, bet, Ailton, 

If there is fuch a native /ovevine/s in the fex, as 
to make them victorious when ia the wrong, how 
reliftlels is their power when they are on the tide of 
truth ? Specter, 

Lo'veLorn, adj. [love andlorn.] Forfaken 
of one’s love. 

The /ove-Jorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her tad tong mourneth well, fillor. 

Lo’vety, adj. [from &ve.] Amiable; ex- 
citing love. 
The breaft of Hecuba, 
When fhe did tuckle HeStor, look’d not loveller 
Than Hector’s forehead. Shutfocare. 

Saul and Jonathan were /eve/y and. pleaiant in 

their lives, and in their death they were not divided. 


2 Same, 
The flowers which it had prefs‘d 
Appeared to my view, 
More treth aud /sve/y than the rett, 
That in the meadows grew. Denham. 


The Cirillian rcligion gives us a more /cve/y 
character of God than any religion ever did. Zi//or. 
The fair 
With cleanly powder dry their hair; 
And round their /ove/y breat and head 


Freh flow'ts their mingled odours led, Prior. 
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LO'VEMONGER. n. f. [love and monger, | 
One who dealsin affairs of love. 
‘Chou art an old lovemonger, and fpeakett fkil- 
fully. Shak/peare, 
Lo/ver. z. f. [from bve. | 
1. One who is in love. 
Love is blind, and overs cannot fee 
‘The pretty follies that themfelves commit. Shaklp. 
Let it be never faid, that he whofe breaft 
Is fill’d with love, Mould break a lover's ret. Dry. 
2. A friend; one who regards with kind- 
nefs. 
Your brother and his dower have embrac'd, Shak. 
I tell thee, fellow, 
Thy general is my overs l have been | 
The book of his good act, whence men have read | 
His fame unparallel’d haply amplified. Sbak/peare. | 
3. One who likes any thing. | 
To be good and gracious, and a /over of know- | 
ledge, are amiable things. Burnet. | 
Lo'uver. 2. /. [from /’oxvert, French, an 
opening.] An opening for the {moke to 
go out at in the roof of a cottage, Spen/. 
Lo'vesecrer. x. J, [love and fecret. | Secret 
betiveen lovers. 
What danger, Arimant, is this you fear? : 
Or what sevefecret which { mutt not hear? Dryden. 
Lo'vesick, adj. [love and ick. | Difordered 
with love; languithing with amorous 
defire. 
See, on tke fhoar, inhabits purple fpring, 
Where nightingales theirdzecfick ditty ting, Dryden. 
Yo the dear mittrefs of my /ovefick mind, 


Her {wain a pretty preient has defign’d. Dryden. 
Of the reliefs to eale a dove/ick mind, 
Flavia pretcribes defpair. Granville. 


Lo'vesome. adj. [from /ove,] Lovely, A 
word not ufed. 
Nothing new can fpring 
Without thy warmth, wichout thy influence bear, 
Or beautiful or /crcfome can appear. Dryden, 
Lo'vesona. x. J. [/ove and fong.} Song 
expreffing love. 
Poor Romeo is already dead! 
Stabb’d with a wenchi’s black eye, 
Run through the ear with a /ovefong. Sbak/peare. 

Lovefeng weeds and fatyrick thorns are grown, 

Where leeds of better arts were early fown. Donne. 
Lo'vesurt. x. f. {love and fuit, | Courtfhip. 
His /svefuit hath been to me 
As fearful as a hege. Shak/peare. 
Lo'veraLe. 2. /. [love and tale.) Narra- 
tive of love. 
The vetal 
Infected Sion's daughters with like heat; 
Whofe wanton paffions in the facred porch 
Ezekiel law. Milton's Paradife L. 

Cato’s a proper perlon to entrult 

A lsvetale with ! Addifon. 
Lo'veTHOUGHT. z. f. [love and thought.) 
Amorous fancy. 

Away to fweet beds of flowers, 

Lovetbougbis Le rich when canopied with bowers. 

Shakfpeare. 

Lo’vetoy, 2. A Tove and soy.}] Small 
prefents given by lovers. 

Has this amorous gentieman prefented himfelf 
with any /overcys, fuch as goid thutt-boxes ? .drduih, 

LOVETRICK. x fe {love and rrick.| Art 
of expreffing love. 

Other difports than dancing jollities ; 

Ocher /owetr.cks than glancing with the eyes. Donne. 
LouGu. »./. | dich, Irith, alake] A lake ; 
a large inland ftanding water. 

A people near the northern pole that won, 
Whom isziand fent from é2xg4es and forelts hore, 
Divided far by fea from Europe's thore. Fairfax. 

Lough Nels never Ireezese | Phil. Tranf. 

Lovina. participial adj. {from love. ] 
1, Kind ; affeétionate. 
So coving to my mother, 
That he would not let ev’'a the winds of heav’a 
Vati her face too roughly. Shak/peare, 


LOU 


This earl was of great courage, ard muck. loved 

of his foldiers, to whom he was No itis fovinp apain. 
tiiytava 
2. Expreffing kindnefs. 

The king took her in his arms till fhe came ta 

he-felf, and comforted her with (ving words. 17ih-r. 
Lo'vincKinoness, v. Je Tenderness; 
favour; mercy. A fcriptural word. 

Remember, © Lord, thy tender mercies, and 
thy lovingkendneffcs. Pjaims. 

He has adapted the arguments of obedience to the 
iinpertection of our underitanding, requiring us to 
coniider him only under the amiable attributes of 
goadnefs and Jovingkindnefs, and to adore him as 
our friend and patron. Rogers. 

Lo’vincry. adv. [from Joving.| Atfecti- 
onately ; with kindnefs. 

The new king, having no lefs /2wixgly performed 
all duties to him dead than ajive, purfued on the 
tiege of his unnatural brother, as much for the re- 
venge of his father, as for the eftablithing of his 
own quiet. Sidney. 

It is no great matter to live /cwing/y with gond- 
natured and meek perfons; but he that can-do fo 
with the froward and perverfe, he only hath true 
charity. _ Tayi. 

Lo'vincness. 2. /. [from oving.) Kind- 
nefs; affection. 

Carrying thus ia one perfon the only two bands 
of good-will, lovetine:s and vingenefs. Sidney. 

LOUIS D'OR. u. f. [French.] A goldea 
coin of France, valued at twenty fnillings. 

It he is dered to change 3 Zuis d'or, he mut 
confider of it. Speëlstor, 

To LOUNGE. v. x. [lunderen, Dutch.] To 
idle; to live lazily. 

Lo'uncer. x /. [from kunge.) An idler. 

TOUS he. J. plural Zice. (luy, Saxon; 
luys, Dutch.) A fmall animal, of which 
different fpecies live on the bodies of 
men, beafts, and perhaps of all living 
creatures. 

There were Zice upon man and beaft. Exodus, 

Frogs, dice, and flies, muft all his palace fili 
With loath’d inteufion. Miltorr, 

It is beyond even an atheift’s credulity and im- 
pudence to affirm, that the firit men might proceed 
out of the tumours of trees, as maggots and flies are 
fuppofed to do now, or might grow upon trees į of 
perhaps might be the /ice of fome prodigious animals, 
whofe fpecies is now extinct. Bertley. 

Not that I value the money the fourth part of the 
fkin of a lowe. Savifr. 

To Louse. v. a. [from the noun.}] ‘lo 
clean fromm lice, 

As for all other good women, that love to do but 
little work, how handfome it is to /owfe themlel ves 
in the funfhine, they that have been but a while in 
Ireland can well witnefs. Spenfer. 

You fat and /ous’d him all the fun-(hine dav, 
Swift, 
Lo'usewortT. xz. f. The name of a plant ; 
called alfo rartle and cocks-comd, 
Lo'usity. adv. {from fowje.] Ina paltry, 
mean, and {curvy way. 
Lo' USINESS. ze /. [from /ov/y.] The ftate 
of abounding with lice. 
Lo'usy, adj. [trom lonjé. | 
1, Swarming with lice; overrun with lice. 

J.et him be daub’d with lace, live Rizh and whore, 
Sometimes be /vu/y, butbe never poor. Dryden. 

Sweetbriar and gowfeberry are only /oxfy in dry 
times, or very hot places. Mortimer. 

2. Mean; low born ; bred on the dunghil. 

l pray you now remembrance on the /ou/y knave 

mine holt. 

A deufy knave, to have his gibes and his mockeries. 

Shakjpeare. 

Lour. x, Je [loæte, Dutch. Mr. Lyew| A 

mean awkward fellow; a bumpkin; a 
clown. 

Pamela, whofe noble heart doth difdain, that the 
trult of her virtue is repofed in fuch a /oxt’s hands, 
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LOW 

had yet, to hew an obedicace, taken on (hepherdith 
apparel. Sidney. 

This /czet, as he excecds our lords, the odds 
Ts, that we [carce are men, and you are gods. Shak. 

I have needot fuch a youth, 

"That can with fome difcretion do my bufinefs ; 
Yor ’tis no truitirig to yon fool:th Zut. Shuk/peare. 
“Thus wail’d the /cv/s in melancholy frain. Gay. 
J: Lour. v, n. fhiucan, Sax.] To bent; 
to bow; to ftoop. Obfolere. It was 


ufed in a good feife. 

He fair the knight faluted, erting low, 

Who fair him quitted, as that couricaus was. Spen/- 

Under the fand bag he was leer, 

Leuiing low, like a for’fter green. Eer Foufon. 

“The palmer, grey with age, with count’aunce 

lowting low, 
His head ev’n to the earth before the king did bow. 
Dru pon. 
To Lout. v. a. This word feems in 
Shak/peare to fignify, to overpower. 

Tam /cuved by a traitor villain, 

And cannot help the noble chevalier, Shat/peare. 
Lo'utisH. adj. [from loxt.] Clownith ; 
bumpkinly. 

This louti clown is fuch, ihat you never faw fo 
il]-favoured avifar; his behaviour fuch, that he is 
beyond the degree of ridiculous. Sidney. 

Lo'uTisHLyY. adv. [from dout,}] With the 
airof a clown; with the gait of a bump- 
kin. 

Low. adj. 

3. Not high. 

Their wand’ring courfe now high, now /ow', then 

hid, 
Progreffive, retrograde, 

2. Not rifing far upward. 

It became a Spreading vine of /ow fature. Ezekiel. 

3. Not elevated in place, or local fituation. 

O mighty Czfar! doit thou lye fo sw ? 

Are a'l thy conquefts, glories, triumphs, {pails, 
Shrunk to this little mealure ? Sbak/peare. 

Equal in days and nights, except to thofe 
Beyond the polar circles ; to them day 
Pad unbenighted thone, while the dete fun, 
Torecomrenfe his dittance, in their fight 
Had rounded ftill th’ horizon, and notknown 
Or eait or weit. Milton. 

Whatfoever is wafhed away from them is carried 
down into the /cwer grounds, 2nd into the fea, and 
nothing is brought back. Burnet. 

4. Defcending far downward ; deep. 

The wef bottom fhook of Erebus. Milton. 

So high as heav’d the tumid hills, fo dow, 

Down funk a hol!ow bottom, broad and deep, 

Capacious bed of waters. Tilton. 
His volant touch 

Inftin@ through all proportions ow and high 

Ficd and purfu’d tranfverfe the refonant fugue. Misr. 

g. Not deep; not {welling high; fhallow: 
ufed of water. 

Astwo men were walking by the fea-fide at ow 
water, they faw an oyfter, and both pointed at it 
icgether. L' Eftrange. 

lt is Awebb fure with his accufer, when fuch 
peccadillo's are putin to {well the charge. Asterbury. 

6. Not of high price: as, corn is bu. 

7. Not ioud; not noify. 

As when in open air we blow, 

The breath, though Rrain’d, founds flat and sow è 
Butaf a trumpet take the blatt, 
Acliftsit high, and makes itlaft. Waller. 

The theatre is fo well contrived, that, from the 
very deep of the laze, the /owef? tuund may be heard 
ciftinétly to the fartheft part of the audience ; and 
şt, if you raife your voice as high as you pleafe, 
there is nothing like anecho to caufe conlufien. Add. 

@, In latitudes near to the line. 

They take their courlé citer high to the north, or 
lozu tothe fouth. Abbot's Defcription of rhe World. 

o. Not rifing to fo great a fum as fome. 


other accumulation of particulars. 

Who can imagine, that in fixteen or feventeen 
hundred years time, taking the /ower chronology, 
that the carta had then ftood, mankiad Mould be 
propagated ne farther than Judæa? Burnet. 


Milton. 


: 


LEO 


1©. Late in time: as,the over empire. 
tt. Dejetted ; depreffed. 
His ipirits are fo sow his voice is drown*d, “ 
He hears as from afar, or in a twoor, 


Like thedeaf mu:mur ofa ditantfound. Drydew. 
Though he betore had gall and rage, 

Which death or conqueft mutt afluage ; 

Ile grows difpirited and Jow, l 

He hates the fight, and fhuns the foe. Prior. 


12. Impotent; tubdued. 
To be wort, 
The crue, moft dejected thing of fortune, 


Stands {til in efperance, Sbatforare. 
Why but to awe, 
Why but to keep ye fw and ignorant ? Afilecr. 


To keep thein all quiet, he mult keep them in 
greater awe and lefs fplendor; which power he wi!l 
ufe to keep them as dow as he pleafes, and at no 
more colt than makes for hisown plezfure. Graxnr. 

13. Not elevated in rank or ttation ; abject. 

He wooes both high and /ow, both rich and poor. 

Siak{peare. 
Try in men of sw and mean education, who have 
never elevated their thoughts above the {pade. 
Locke. 
14. Difhonourable; betokening meannefs 
of mind: as, /ow tricks. 

Yet fometimes nations will decline fo Zw 
From virtue, which is reafon, that no wrong 
But juttice, and fome fatal courfe annexed, 
Deprives them ot their outward liberty, 

Their inward loft. AMiltox. 


rç. Not fublime ; not exalted in thought or 
diction. 

He has not fo many thoughts that are Ære and 
vulgar, but, at the fame time, has rot fo many 
thoughts that are fublime and noble. Addifon. 

In comparifon of thefe divine writers, the nobleft 
wits of the heathen world are Lw and dull. £e/tov. 

16. Submiffive ; humble; reverent, 
l bring them to receive 
From thee their names, and pay their fealty 
With ws fubjection. 
From the tree her flep he turn’d, 
But tirit .ow reverence done, as to the pow’r 
That dwelt within. Ailton. 


Low. adv. 
1. Not aloft; not on high. 
There under Ebon fhades and /ow-brow’d rocks, 
As ragged as thy locks, 
In dark Cimmerian defert ever dwell. Milton. 
My eyes no object met 
But /ow-hung clouds, that dipt themfelves in rain, 
Vo thake their fleeces on the earth again, Dryden, 
Noluxury found room 
In /ow'-rooft houfes, and bare walls of Lome. Dryden. 
Vaft yellow offsprings are the German’s pride ; 
But hotter climates narrower frames obtain, 
And /ow-built bodies are the growth of Spain. Creech. 
We wand’ring go through dreary waftes, 
Where round fame mould’ring tow’r pale ivy creeps, 
And /sw-brow’d rocks hang nodding o’er the deeps. 
Pope. 
It is 


Miston. 


2. Not at a high price; meanly. 
chiefly ufed in compofition. 
Proud of their numbers and fecure in foul, 
The confident and over-lufty French: 
Do the /ew-rated Englith play at dice? Sdak/peare. 
This is the prettieit /ow-born lats, that ever 
Ran the gree::ford ; nothing the does or feems, 
But fmacks ot fomething greater than herfelf, 
Too noble tor this place. Shakfprare. 
Whenever | am turned out, my iodge delcends 
upon a /ow-Ipirited creeping family. Swift. 
Corruption, like a general flood, 
Shall deluge ali: and av’rice creeping on, 
Spread like a /ow-born mitt, and blot the fun. Pope. 
3. In times approaching toward our own, 
In that part of the world which was fft inha- 
bited, even as sce down as Abraham’s time, they 


wandered with their flocks and herds. Locke. 
4. With a depreffion of the voice. 
Lucia, Speak /osu, he is retir’d to rett. Addifon. 


çə In a ftate of fubjection. 
How comes it that, having been once fo dow 
broveht, and thoroughly fubjected, they afterwards 
lifted up Uicmiclves fo ftrongly again è? Spenfer. 


| 


| 
| 
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LOW 


To Low, v. a. [from the adjeGtive.] To 
fink; to make low, Probably mifprinted 
for lower. 

The value of guineas was /cwed from one-and- 
twenty fhillings and fixpence to one-and-twenty 
fhiilings. Swift. 

To Low. t, x. [hlcran, Sax. The adjec- 
tive %av, not high, is pronounced 4, and 
would rhyme to xs: the verb bw, to 
bellow, lou; and is by Dryden rightly 
rhymed to sw.] To bellow as a cow. 

Doth the wild afs bray when he has grafs? or 
loweth the ox over his fodder ? ob, 

The maids of Argos, who, with frantick cries, 
And imitated /owings, Gld the tkies. Rofcommon. 

Fair lö grac’d his fhield, but lö now, ° 
With horns exalted tands, and feems to latu. Drydens 

Had he been born fome fimple thepherd’s heir, 
The swing herd, or fleecy Iheep his care. Prior. 

Lo'wWBELL. 7. /. [laeye, Dutch; leg, Sax. 

or /og, Ilandick, a flame, and bell] A 

kind of fowling in the night, in which 

the birds are wakened by a bell, and lured 

by a flame into a net. Lowe denotes a 

flame in Scotland ; and #9 fowe, to flame. 

Lowe. The termination of local names. 
Lowe, ‘ce, comes from the Saxon hleap, a hill, 

heap, or barrow; and fo the Gothick d/aiu isa 

monument or barrow. Gibfcr. 

To Lo'wer. v. a. [from fw.] 

1. To bring low; to bring down by way 

of fubmifiion. 

As our high velfels pals their wat’ry way, 

Let all the naval worid due homage pay 5 

With hafty reverence their top-honours sewer, 

Confeffing the afferted power. Prior. 

2, To fuffer to fink down. 

When water iffues out of the apertures with more 
than ordinary rapidity, it bears along with it fuch 
particles of loofe matter as it met with in its paffage 
through the ftone, and it fuftains thofe particles till 
its motion begins toremit, when by degrees it /owers 
them, andletsthem fall. _ Woodward. 

. To leffen ; to make lefs in price or value. 
The kingdom will lofe by this lowering of intercit, 

if ic makes foreigners withdraw any of their money. 

ocke. 

Some people know it is for their advantage to 
lewer their interet. Child on Trade. 

To Lo'wer. v. x To grow leis; to fall; 

to fink, 

The prefent pleafure, 

Ry revolution Jow?’ ring, does become 

The oppofite of itfelt. Shakfpeare. 

To Lo'wer. v.x. [It is doubifal what was 

the primitive meaning of this word: if 

it was originally applied to the appear- 
ance of the fky, it 1s no more than to 
grow loa, as the fky feemsto do in dark 
weather: ifit was firft ufed of the coun- 
tenance, it may be derived from the 

Dutch weren, to look afkance: ihe ow 

founds as ox in Soxrs in the word ‘caver, 

when it means fo grow, or make lcw, the 
czu founds as o in zore. | 

1. To appear dark, ttormy, and gloomy ; 
to be clouded. 

Now is the winter of our difcontent 
Made glorious fummer by this fun of York ; 

And all the clouds that /owered upon our boufe, 
In the deep bofom of the ocean buried. Shak/peare. 

The /ow’ring fpring, with Javith rain, 

Beats down the flender Remand bearded grain. Dry. 

When the heavens are A'fed with clouds, and all 
nature wears a /excering coantenacce, 1 withdraw 
myfelf trom thele uncomicrtable fcenes. — Adtijon. 

The dawn is overcait, the morning /ow’rs, 

And heavily in clouds bringson the day. Addifon. 

If on Swithin’s fezft the welkin fours, 

And ev'ry penthoufe ftraams with hafty thow’rs, 
Twice twenty days fhail clouds their Aeeces drain. 
> «Í i Cay. 


LOW 


2, To frown; to pout; to look fullen, 
There was Diana when A&tæonfaw her, and one 
of her foolith nymphs, who weeping, and withal 
fowering, one might fee the workman meant to fet 
forth tears of anger. Sidney. 
He mounts the throne, and Juno toak her place, 
But fullen difcontent fat /ux’stmg on her tace ; 
Then impotent of tongue, her filence broke, 
Thus turbulent in rattling tone the fpoke. Dryden. 
Lo'wer. #.f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Cloudinefs; gloominefs. 


z. Cloudinefs of look. 
Philoclea was jeaious for Zelmane, not without fo 
mighty a fower as that face could yield.  Sidrey. 
Lo'WERINGLY. adv. [from /ower.} With 
cloudinefs; glooinily. 
Lo'WERMOST. adj, [trom /ow, lower, and 
mofi.) Lowett. 


Plants have their feminal parts uppermoft, living 
creatures have them /utecrmo/?. Bacon. 
[t will alfo happen, that the fame part of the pipe 
which was now J/oqwermcf?, wil prelently become 
higher, fo that the water does alcend by defcending; 
afcending in comparifon to the whole inttrument, and 
defcending in refpe@t of its feveral parts. 9 WWi/kins. 
Lo'wLanD. 2. J. [low and land.) The 
country that is low in refpect of neigh- 


bouring hills; the marfh. 
What a devil is he ? 
Hiserrand was to draw the /otu/.2mddamps, 
And noifome vapours, from the foggy fens, 
Then breathe the baleful {tench with all his force. 
Dryden. 
No nat’ral caufe the found from brooks or bog:, 
Or, mary /ow/ands, to produce the fogs. Dryden. 
Lo/w itty. adv. [from harly. | 
3. Humbly ; withoor pride. 
2. Meanly ; without dignity. 
Lo'wuiness. z. /. [from /oze/y.] . 
1. Humility; freedom from pride, 
Lowlinefs is young ambition’s ladder, 
W hereto the climber upward turns his face. Shak/p. 
The king-becoming graces, 
As juitice, verity, tcmp'rance, ttablenefs, 
Bounty, perfev’rance, mercy, luredise/s, 
Devotion, patience, courage, tortitude ; 
1 have no relith of them. 
Eve, 
With Lwlinc/s majettick, trom her feat, 
And grace, that won who faw to with her ftay, 
Role. Milton. 
If with a tree Chritlian /ow/inefs of heart, and a 
devout fervency ot ‘oul, we perform them, we {hall 
find, that they will turn to a greater account to us, 
than all the warlike preparations in which we truft. 
sinter bury. 
2. Meannefs; want of dignity; abject de- 


preflion. 

They continued in that /ow/ine/s until the divi- 
fion between the two houfesof Lancafter and York 
arole. Spenfer. 

The écelixefs of my fortune has not brought me 
to flatter vice; 1€ is my duty to give teitimony to 
virtue. Diyeen, 

Lowy. adj. [from /ozw. | 
3. Humble; meek ; mili. 

Take my yoke uponsyou, and learn of me; for I 
am meek and /vavly in heart. Matthew. 

He did bend to usa little, and put his arms abroad: 
we of our parts faluted him ina very /owd/y and fub- 
miflive manner, as looking that from him we auld 
receive fentence of life or death. Bacon. 

With cries they fill’d the holy fane ; 

Then thus with /ow/y voice Iioneus began. Dryden. 

The heavens are not pure in his fight, and he 
charges even his angels with folly; with how /ot/y 
a reverence mult we bow down our louls before fo 
excellenta Being, and adore a Nature fo much fupe- 
rior to our own! Rogers. 

2. Mean; wanting dignity ; net great. 
For trom the natal hour diltindlive names, 
One common right the great and /w/y claims, Pope. 
3. Not lofty; not fublime. 
For all who read, and reading not difdain, 
‘Thefe rural poems, and their (cqw/y flrain, 
‘The name of Varus oftinfcrib’d thall fee. Dryden. 


Shak/peare. 


LOX 


Lo’w iy. adv. [from Low. ] 
1. Nothighly ; meanly ; without grandeur; 
without dignity. 
I will hew myfelf highly fed, and lowly taught; 
1 know my bufinefs is but to the court. Shak/peare. 
"Vis better to be /owly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perk’d upin a gliit’ring grief, 
And wear a gulden forrow. Shakfpeare. 
2. Humbly; meekly ; modefly. 
Heav’n is for thee too high 
To know what pafles there ; be ows wife: 
‘Think only what concerns thee, and thy being. 
Milton. 
Another crowd 
Preferr’d the fame requeit, and /ow/) bow’d. Pope. 
Lown. x. Vi [ liun, Jrifh ; loen, Dutch, a 
flupid drone.] A fcoundrel; a rafcal. 


Notin ufe. 
King Stephen was a worthy peer, 
His breeches colt him but a crown, 
He thought them fixpence all too dear, 
And therefore call’d the taylor bwn. Sat/peare. 


Lo'wness. x. /. [from Aac. | 
1. Contrariety to height; fma!l diftance 


from the ground, 
They know 
By th’ height, the /owe/s, or the mean, if Jearth 
Or foizon follow. Shatfpeare. 
The /owne/s of the bough where the fruit cometh, 
maketh the fruit greater, and to ripen better; tor 
you {hall even fee, in apricots upon a wall, the 
preatelt fruits towards the bottom. Bacon. 
In Gothick cathedrals, the narrownefs of the arch 
makes it rife in height, the /ct-we/s opers it in 
breadth. Aadifon. 
2. Meannefs of character or condition, 


whether mental or external. 
Nothing could have fubdu’d nature 
To fuch a /econe/s but his unkind daughter. Shak. 
Now | muft 
To the young man tena humble treaties, 
And falter in the fhift of /owness. Shak{peare. 
3. Want of rank ; want of dignity. 
The name of fervants has of old been reckoned to 


imply a certain meannefs of mind, as well as /2wc/5. 


of condition. South. 
. Want of fublimity ; contrary to loftiaefs 


of tyle cr fentiment. 

His ftile is accommodated to his fubje€t, either 
high or low; if his fault be too much sscene/s, that 
of Perfius isthe hardhels of his metaphors. Dryden, 

5. Submifivenefs. 

The people were in fuch /owne/s of obedience as 
fubje&ts were like to yield, who had lived almoit 
four-and-twenty years under fo politick a king as 
his father. bacon. 

6. Depreffion ; dejedction. 

Hence that poverty and dowse/ of fpirit to which 
a kingdom may be fubject, as well as a paiticular 
perfon. Steift. 

LowTHo!uGHT ED. ad). [lew and thought. | 
Having the thoughts withheld from 
fublime or heavenly meditations ; mean 


of fentiment ; narrow-minded, 

Above the finosk and ftir of this dim fpot, 
Which men call earth, and with /otsAougated care, 
Strive to keep up a frail and feverith being. Jdidism, 

Oh grace ferene! Oh virtue heav’aly fair! 

Divine oblation of /owrboug bred care ! 
Freh blooming hore, gay daughter of the fky, 
And faith our early immortahity ! Pepe. 


Lowspi'RITED. adj. [low and /pirit.} De- 
jected ; depreffed ; not lively ; not viva- 
cious ; not fprightly. 

Severity carried to the higheft pitch breaks the 
mind; andthen, in the place of a diforderly young 
fellow, you have a /osu/pirited moped creature. L.cche. 


Loxopro’mick, 2. f. [aces and dp2wos. ] 
Loxsdromick is the art of oblique failing by tke 
rhomb, which always makes an equal angle with 
every meridian; that is, when you fail neither 
directly under the equator, nor under one and the 
fame meridian, but acrofs them: hence the table of 


LUB 
rhombs, or the tranfver(e tables of miles, w'th the 
table of longitudes and latitudes, by which the failor 
may practically find his courfe, dittance, latitude, or 
longitude, is called /oxodron:ick, Harris. 
LO'VAL. adj. [/oyal, Fr.] 
1, Obedient; true to the prince. 
Of Glofter’s treachery, 
And of the /oy.z/ fervice of his fon, 
When I inform’d him, then he call’d me fot. Shak. 
The regard of duty in that moft sayal nation over- 
came all other difficulties, Krollcs. 
Loyat fubjcéts often feize their prince, 
Yet mean his facred perfon not the leaft ofence. 
Dryden, 
2. Faithful in love; true to a lady, or lover. 
Hail, wedded love! by thee 


Founded in realon Zoya’, jult, and pure. Miler. 
There Laodamia with Evadne moves, 
Unhappy both! but /oy.z/ in their loves. Dryer. 


Lo/yacist. a. f | from /yal.]} One who 
profetles uncommon adherence to his 
king. 

The cedar, by the inftigation of the loyalifts, fell 
out with the homebians. Tewel. 

Lo/yaLLy. adv. [trom loyal.] With fide- 
lity; with true adherence to a king; 
with fidelity toa lover. 

The circling year] wait, with ampler fores, 
And fitter pomp, ta hail my native thores ; 
Then by my realms due homage would be paid, 
For wealthy kings are /oya//y abey’d. Popes 
Lo'yaLty. 2. f. [/oiunte, Fr, | 
I. Firm and faithful adherence to a prince. 
Though Joy.2/ty, well held, to fools does make 
Our faith mere tolly; yet he that can endure 
To follow with allegiance a fall’n lord, 
Does conquer him that did his mafter conquer. S424, 
He had never had any veneration for the courr, 
but only fuch /uya/ry tothe king as the lasy required. 
Chirendon, 
Addie! faithful found 
Unthaken, unfeduc’d, unterrify“d, 


His /oyalry tie kept. Milton. 
For Joya/ry is ftill-the fame, 

Whether it win or lole the game ; á 

True as the dial to the fun, 

Althouzh it be not fhone upon. Uadibras. 


2. Fidelity to a lady, or lover. 

LOZENGE. 2. f. [Lfenge, French, Of un- 
known etymology. | 

1, A rhomb. 

‘The belt builders refolve upon rectangular fquares, 
as a mean between too few and too many angies ; 
and through the equal inclinaticn of the fides, they 
are itronger thar the rhombai Lofenge. Wotton. 

2. Lozexge is a form of a medicine made 
into {mall pieces, to be held or chewed 
in the mouth ull melted or watted. 

3. A cake of preferved fruit: both thefe 
are fo denominated trom the original 
form, which was rhomhoidal. 

Lp. a centration for lerdip, 

Lu‘pparp. az J. [from /xbber.], A lazy 
fturdy tellow, . 

Yet their wine and their vittuals thofe curmiud- 

geon lubhards 

Lock up from my fight, in cellars and cupboards. 

Swift. 

LU'BBER.. xa /- [Of this word the heft 
derivation feems to be from fzhbbed, faid 
by Junius to fignify ine Danith fath| A 
fturdy drone; an idle, fat, bulky lofel ; 
a booby. 

For tempeft and (howers deceiveth a many, 

And lingering /wébers loofe many a penie. Tu/fer. 
‘Thefe chale the fmaller fhoals of fill, trom the 

main fea into the havens, leapine up and down, 

puffing like a fat/ubġer out of breath. Cures. 

They chip the /uééer Ajax on the fhouller, 

Asaf wis lcet were on brave Hector’s breait, 

And great Troy thrinking. Shakfpeare. 
A notable /S4er thou reportett hin to be. SLuk. 
Tell how the drudzing goblin fweat ; 

kis fuadowy fail hath tarcfa'd the cora, 


LUB 

‘That ten day labourers could not end; | 

Then hes him down the /md5er tend. : 
Venetians do not more uacourhiy ride, 

Than did your jubber itate mankind bettride. Dey 

How can you name that fuperannuated /ubber ê 

Congrese. 

Lu'BBERLY. adj. (from lubber.) Lazy and 

bulky. 

I came to Eaton to marry Mrs. Anne Page; and 

flie’s a great Juéberly boy. Shakjpeare. 

Lu'ssERLY. adv. Awkwardly ; clumfily. 

Merry Andrew on the low rope eapies /Zubberly the 

fame tricks which his maler is fo dexteraufy per- 

forming on the high. Dryden. 

Lu.z.f A game at cards. 
Ev'n mighty pam who kings and queens o'er- 
threw, 
And mow’d down armies in the fights of suv. Pope. 
Jo LUBRICATE. wv. a. [from dxéricus, 


Lat.) To make fimooth or flippery; to 
{mooth. 
There are aliments which, befides this /udrica- 
ting quality, Rimulate in a fall degree. Arbu't. 
The patient is reiieved by the mucilaginous and 
the faponaceous remedies, fome of which «uSricate, 
and others both duSricae and Rimulete. Sharp. 
Ts TUBERS’ GUTADE ss Us, a. | from lubricus, 
Lat.] To fimooth ; to make flippery. 
Luee'city. n. f [from /ebricus, Latin; 
lubricié, French, 

1. Slipperinefs; fmoothnefs of furface. 

z. Aptnefs to glide over any part, or to 
facilitate motion. 

Both the ingredients are of a lubricating nature ; 
the mucilage adds tothe /udricity of the oil, and the 
oi! preferves the mucilage from infpiflation. — Ray. 

3. Uncertainty; flipperinefs ; inftability. 

The manifold impollibilities and duéricities of 
matter cannot have the fame conveniencies in any 
modification. Rore. 

Fle that enjoyed crowns, and knew their worth, 
excepted them not out of the charge of univerfal 
vanity; and yet the politician is not difcouraged at 

qhe inconftancy of human aBairs, and the /wdricity 
of his fubject. Glanville. 

A Rate of tranquillity is never to be attained, but 
by keeping perpetually in our thoughts the certainty 
of death, and the Judriciry of fortune. L'Efirange. 

4. Wantonnefs; lewdnefs. 

From the letchery of thefe fauns, he thinks that 
fatyr is derived from them, as if wantonnefs and 
dubvicity were edlential to that poem which ought in 
all to be avoided. Dryden. 

Lu‘ertcK. ad. [lubricus, Lat. ] 
i, Slippery; f{mooth on the furface. 
A throng 
Of fhort thick fobs, whofe thund’ring volleys float 
And roul themielves over her /ubrick throat 
in panting murmurs. Crafbaw. 
2, Uncertain ; unfteady. 

I will deduce him from his cradle through the 
deep and dubrick waves of Rate, til he is fwallowed 
in the gulph of fatality. Wotton. 

3. Wanton; lewd. (/ubrigue, French. ] 

Why were we hurry’d down 
This /wbrick and adult’rate age ; 
Nay, added fat pollutions of our own, 

‘T’ encreafe the fleaming ordures of the Rage? 
Dryaen. 
Lu‘ sricous, adj. Clubricus, Latin. | 
1. Slippery ; fmooth. 

The parts of the water being voluble and dubriccus 
a3 well as fine, it eafily intinuates itfelf into the tubes 
of vegetables, and by that means introduces into 
them the matter it bears along with it. Mosdivard. 

2. Uncertain. 

The judgmen: being the leading power, if it be 
ftored with Jxdricoxs opinions inftead of clearly con- 
ceived truths, and pere nptorily refolved in them, the 
oractice will be as irregular as the conceptions. 

Glanville, 
LUBRIFICA'TION. . f. [lubricus and jis, 
Lat.j ‘the aét of inoothing. 

A twofold liquor is prepared for the inunétion 

and dubrification of the heads of the bones; an oily 


Milton. 


LUICID. adj. | lucidus, Lat. lucide, Fr.) 


AOR 


one, furniihed by the marrow; a mucilaginous, fup- 
plied by certain glandules feated in the articulations. 
Ray on Creation. 


. | LUBRIFA'CTION. a, fe [lubricus and fucio, 


Lat.) The act of iubricating or fmooth- 


Thecaule is/uds ‘faainu and relaxation, as in me- 
dicires emolient ; tuch as milk, honey,and mallows. 
Bacon. 
Lucr. 2. /f. [perhaps from /wpus, Bat A 
pike full grown, 
They give the dozen white /uces in their coat. 
Shakfpeare. 
Lu'cent. adj. [ducens, Latin.] Shining ; 
bright ; {plendid. 
l meant the day-{tar fhould not Erighter rife, 
Nor lzud like influence from his deca feat. 
Ben Fonfen, 
A fpot like which perhaps 


Aftronomer in the tun’s éucent orb, 
Through his giaz’d optick tube yet never faw. 
Milton. 


Lu'cern.n. f. [medica] An herb remarx- 


abie for quick growth. 


1, Shining; bright; glittering. 
Over his /ucid arms 
A military vet of purole flow’a ; 
Livelier than Meliba@an. Milton. 

It contracts it, preferving the eye from being in- 
jured by too vehement and /ucidan obje€t, and again 
dilates it for the apprehending objects more remote 
in a fainter light, Ruy. 

Ifa pieceot white paper, or a white cloth, or the 
end of one’s finger, be held at the diftance of about 
a quarter of an inch, or half an inch, from that part 
of the giafs where it :s moft in motion, the ele€trick 
vapour which 1s excited by the friction of the glafs 
againit the hand, will, by dafhing againft the white 
paper, cloth, or finger, be put into fuch an agitation 
as to emit light, and make the white paper, cloth, 
or finger, appear /ucid like a glow-worm. Newton. 

‘The pearly thell its/wcid globe unfold, 
And Phebus warm the rip’ning ore to gold. 

2. Peliucid ; tranfparent. 
On the ferule banks, 
Of Abbana and Pharpar, /ucid ttreams. Milton. 

On the trantparent fide of a globe, half filver and 
half of a tranfparent metal, we faw certain ftrange 
figures circularly drawn, and thought we could touch 
them, till we found cur fingers ftopped by that /ucid 
fubftance. Gulliver's Travels. 

3. Bright with the radiance of intellect; 
not darkened with madnefs, 

‘Phe long diffentions of the two houfes, which, 
although they had had/we/dintervals and happy pau- 
fes, yet they did ever hang over the kingdom, ready 
to break forth. Bacon. 

Some beams of wit on other fouls may fall, 
Strike throuzh and make a /ucad inteival ; 
But Shadwell’s genuine night admits no fay, 
His rifing fogs prevail upon the day. “Dryden. 

l believed him in a éwcrd interval, ard defired he 
would pleafe to let me fee his hook. Tatler. 

A few fenfual and voluptuous perfans may, for a 
fcafon, eclipfe this native light ot the foul; but can 
never fo wholly fmother and extinguifh it, but that, 
at fome lucid intervals, it will recover itfelf again, 
and thine forth to the conviction of their confciencc. 

Bentley. 

Luci'oiTy. u. f. [from lucid, | Splendour ; 

brightnefs. Dif. 

Luci'rerovus. adi. [ lucifer, Lat.| Giving 
light; affording means of difcovery. 

The experiment is not ignoble, and /wcifzrows 
enough, as fhewing a new way to produce a volatile 
falt. Boyle. 

Luci'rick. adj. [lux and facio, Lat. | 
Making light; producing light. 

When inade to converge, and fo mixed together; 
though their ducifick motion be continued, yet by 
interfering, that equal motion, which is the colori- 
tick, is interrupted. Grew. 

Luck. 2. f. [ geluck, Dutch. | 
1. Chance; accident ; fortune; hap; ca- 
{ual event. 


Pope. 


LUC 


He fore’d his neck into a nooze, 
To thew his play at fait and loole; 
And, when he chanc’d t efcape, niiftoorg 
For art and fubtlety, his duck. Hudilya:, 
Some fuch method may be found by human in- 
duftry or duck, by which compound bodies may be 
refolved into other fubitances than they are divited 


into by the fire. Boyle, 
2. Fortune. good or had. 
Glad of fuch duck, the lucklefs lucky maid 
A long time with that favage people ftaid, 
To gather breath in many miferies. Spenler. 
Farewel, good /wck go with thee. Shak/peare. 


I did demand what news from Shrewibury. ~ 
He told me, that rebellion had il! /uck, 

And that young Harry Percy's fpur was cold. 

Shakfpeare. 

That part of mankind who have had juflice, or 
the Zuck, to pafs, in common opinion, for the witelt, 
have followed a very different icent. Teusple. 

Such, how highly focver they may have the fuck 
to be thoughtof, are far from being Ifraelitesindeed. 

South. 

The guefts are found too num’rous for the treat, 
But all, it feems, who had the /uck to eat, 

Swear they ne'er tafted more delicious meat. Ture. 
Lu'cxiLy. adv.{ trom ducky. ] Fortunately, 

by good hap. 

It isthe pencil thrown /xckily full upon the horle’s 
mouth, to exprefs the foam, which the painter with 
all his tkill could tot form. Dryden. 

It happens luctily for the eftablithment of a new 
race of kings upon the Britith throne, that the firt 
of his royal line has all high qualitications. ddijon. 

Lu'cxiness. 7. fe [from /ucky.] Good 
fortune; good hap; cafual happinefs. 

He who fometimes lights on truth, is inthe right 
but by chance; and I know not whether the /ucki- 
nefs of the accident will excufe the irregularity of 
his proceeding. Locke. 
Lu'cxiess. adj. {from duck.] Unfortu- 

nate ; unhappy. 

Glad of fuch luck, the /uck/efs lucky maid 
` Along time with that lavage people ftaid, 


To gather breath in many miferies. Spenfer. 
Never fhall my thoughts be bafe, 
Though /uck/efs, yet without difgrace. Suckling. 


What elfe but his immoderate luft of pow’r, 

Prayers made and granted ina /ucklefs hour? Dryd. 
Lu'cxy. adj. [trom luck ; geluckig, Dutch. } 
Fortunate ; happy by chance. 

But I more fearful, or more lucky wight, 
Difmay’d with that deformed, difmal fight, 

Fled faf away. Spenfer. 

Perhaps fome arm more lucky than the reit, 

May reach his heart, and free the world from bon- 
dage. Addifor. 
Lu'crative. adj. (lucratif, Fr. lucrati 
wus, Lat. ] Gainful; profitable; bringing 
money. 

The trade of merchandize being the moft lucra- 
tive, may bear ufury at a good rate: other contracts 
not fo. Bacon. 

The difpofition of Ulyffes inclined him to purfue 
the more dangerous way of living by war, than the 
more /uerative method of life by agriculture. 

Brocme. 
Lu'cre. n. f. [ducrum, Lat.) Gain; profit; 
pecuniary advantage, In an ill fenfe. 
Malice and Were in them 
Have laid this woe here. Shak{peares 

They all the facred mytteries of Heav’n 
To their own vile advantages thall turn 
Ot dvcre and ambition. Miltons 

A foul fupreme in each hard inttance try’d, 
Abuve all pain, all anger, and all pride, 

The rage of pow’r, the blatt of publick breath, 
The lutt of lucre, and the dread of death, Pepe. 
Lucrirerous. adje [lucrum and fero, 
Lat.) Gainful ; profitable. 
Silver was afterwards feparated from the gold, but 
in fo {mall a quantity, that the experiment, the colts 
į and pains contidered, was not lucriferous. Boyde. 
Lucri Fick. adj, [lucrum and facio, Lat. | 
Producing gain. 
Lucta'rion, x. fe | ductor, Lat.] Struggle; 
effort; conteft. 


L UG 


Qo LU'CUBRATE. v. a. [lucubror, Lat.] 
To watch; to tudy by night. 
LUCUBRA'TION. mf. | lucubratis, Latin. | 
Study by candlelight; no&turnal ftudy ; 
any thing compofed by night. 

Thy /ueubraticns have been peruled by feveral of 
our friends. ] Tailer. 
LUCUBRA TORY. adj. [lucubratorius, from 
lucubror, Lat.} Compefed by candlelight. 

You mutt have a dilh ofcoffee,and a folitary candle 
at your tide, to write anepittle /xcubratory to your 


friend. í Pope. 
Lu'cuLeENT. ad, [/uculentus, Latin. | 
r. Clear; tranfparent; lucid. This word 


is perhaps not ured in this fenfe by any 
other writer. 

And duculent along 
The purer rivers flow. 


Thomfon. 
2. Certain; evident, 


MUL 


Ceaulin to make, being eight /ugs of ground. Sper, 
LU'GGAGE. x. /. [trom dug.] Any thing 
cumbrous and unwieldy that is to be car- 
ried away; any thing of more weight 
than value. 
Come, bring your /uge.ge nobly on your back. 
Shak'peare, 
What do you mean 
To doat thus on fuch /uggage ? Shakfpeare. 
Think not thou to find me flack, or need 
Thy politick maxims, or that cumberfome 
Luggage of war there thewn me. 
How durlt thou with that fullen dugzage 
O’ th’ felf, old ir’n, andother baggage, 
T’ oppofe thy lumber againit us ? Hadibras. 
The mind of man is too light to bear much cer- 
tainty among the ruffling winds of paifion and opini- 
on; andif the /ugguge be prized equally with the 
jewels, none will be cait out tll all be fhipwrecked. 
Glanvitle. 
A lively faith wi'l bear aloft the mind, 


Milter. 


LUM 


No more thefe fcenes my meditations aid, 


Or lull to reft the vifionary maid. Pepe. 
By the vocal woods and waters /u//'d, 

And loit in lonely muting in a dream. Thomfsr. 

Lu'ciaBy. 2 / [iullus, Lat. Quem nu- 


tricum fuiffe deum contendit Turnebus, 
from dul/: it is obfervable, that the 
nurfes call fleep dy, by; Lullaby is there- 
fore (ull to Jep.) A fong to fill babes. 
Only that noife heav'n’s rolling circles ket, 
Sung lullaby, to bring the world co reĝ. Fairfax. 
Philomel, with melody, 
Sing in your fweet /uilaby ; 
Lulla, lulla, luliaby; luita, lulla, lullaby. Shak/p. 
If you will let your lady know I am here tofgeak 
with her, and bring her along with you, it may 
make my bounty further. 
—Marry, Sir, /ullaby to your bounty till I come 
again. Sbakfpeares 
Drinking is the /ud/aSy ufed by nurfes to ttill cry- 
ing children. Locke on Education. 


They are againft the obftinate incredulity of the 
Jews, the molt duculent tettimonies that Chriftian 
religion hath. Hooker. 


LU'DICROUS. adj. [Iudicer, Lat.] Bur- 
lefque; merry; fportive; exciting laugh- 
ter. 

Plutarch quotes this inftance of Homer's judg- 
ment, in clofing a /wticrous fcene with decency and 
initruction. Broome. 

Lu'picrausty. adv, [from ludicrous. | 
Sportively; in burlefque ; in a manner 
that may excite laughter. 

Lu'picrousness. x /. [from ludicrous. | 
Burlefque ; fportivenefs ; merry caft or 
manner; ridaculoulfnefs. 

LupiFica'tion. x f. [/udificor, Latin. ] 
The att of mocking, or making Sport of 
another. Diz. 

Lurr. #. f. [In Scotiand.] The palm of 
the hand. 

Jo Lurr.v.m. [or /cof.] To keepclofe to 


the wind. Sea terin. 


Contract your {welling fails, and /efFto wind. 
Dryden. 
Jo Luc. v. a. faluccan, Saxon, to pull ; 
laga, Swedith, the hollow of the hand, ] 
t. To hale or drag; to pull with rugged 
violence. 
You gods! why this 
Will /ug your pricits and fervants from your (ides. 
Shak) peares 
Thy bear is fafe, and out of peril, 
Vhou /ugg'd indeed, and wounded very Ml. Hadid. 
When tavage bears agree with bears, 
Shall fecret ones lug faints by th’ ears 2? Fludibras. 
See him drag his feeble lges about 
Like hounds ill coupled: Jowleréugs him ftill 
Phrough iredges. Dryden, 
Whofe pleature is to fee 2 trumpet tear 
A cynick’s beard, and /vg him by the hair. Dryd. 
Lither every firgie animal fpirit muft convey a 
whole reprefentation, or elfe they muit divide the 
image zemongit them, and fo /ug ott every one his 
Maie. Coilier. 


z. To Luc out. To draw afword, in bur- 
lefque language. 
But buf and beltmen never know thefe cares, 
No time, nor trick of law, their action bars ; 
They will be heard, or they /ug cut and cut. Drys. 
To LUG, vex. To drag; to come heavily : 
perhaps only mifprinted for éags. 
My flagging foul flies under her own pitch, 
Like fowl ia air, too damp, and /wgs along, 
Asif the were a body in a body. Dryden. 
Luc.’m, /. 
r. A kind of fmal! fih. 
They feed on fale unmerchantable pilchards, tag 
worms, /ups, and little crabs. Carew’. 
2. {In Scotland.| An ear. 
3. Lug, a land meafure ; a pole or perch. 
That ample pit, yet far renown’d 
For the large leap which Debon did compel 


And leave the /vgguge of good works behind. Dry. 

l am gathering up my luggage, and preparing for 

my journey. Swift to Pope. 

Lucu’srrous. adj. [lugubre, Fr. lugubris, 
Lat.] Mournful ; forrowful. 


A demure, or rather a/ugubriows look, a whining 
tone,mukes up the fum of many men’s humiliations. 
Decay of Piery. 

LUKEWARM. adj. [The original of this 


A (=) 
word is doubted. 


Lumsa‘co, x. f. [ lumbi, Lat. the loins. ] 
Lumbago'’s are pains very troublefome about the 


loins, and fmall of the back, fuch as precede ague 
fits and fevers: they are moft commonly trom full- 
nefsand acrimony, in common with a difpotit:on to 
yawnings, fhudderings, and crratick patas in other 
parts, and go off with evacuation, generally ty 
fweat, and other critical difcharges of fevers. Quincy. 

LU'MBER,. x. J. floima, zeloma, Saxon, 
houfehold-ftutl; /ommering, the dirt of a 
houfe, Dutch.) Any thing ufelefs or cum- 
berfome ; any thing ot more bulk than 
value. 


Warmth, in Saxon, 
is hleoð ; in old Frifick Aj; in Dutch 
liewte; whence probably our Juke, to 
which warm may be added,to determine, 
by the firft word, the force of the fecond ; 
as we fay, boiling hor. | 

1. Moderately or mildly warm; fo warm 
as to give only a pleating fenfation. 

A dreary corfe, whofe life away did pafs, 
All hallow’d in his own yet /ukewars blood, 
That from his wound yet welled freth alas! Spenfer. 
May you a better feaft never behold, 
You knot of mow friends: fmoke and /ekewarn 
water 
Is your perfection. 


The very bed was violated 
By the coarfe bands of filthy dungeon villains, 
And thrown amongft the common lumber. Otway, 
The fon at home 

Concerns thee more than many guefts to come. 

lf to lome ufcful art he be not bred, 

He grows mere /u:n2er, and is woife than dead. 

Dryden, 

Thy neighbour has remov'd his wretched itore, 

Few hands will rid the Zumer of the poor. Drygen. 
It God intended not the precife ule of every fing!e 


Shalfpeare. atom, that atom had been no beiter than a piece of 


Bathing the body in /ikecearm water is of great lumber. s 5 Grew 
advantage to contemperate hot and fharp humours. The poring fcholiafts mark ; 
Wijeman's Surgery. Wits, who, like owls, fee only in the daik; 
Whenee is it but from this attractive power, that A /umber-houle of books in ev'ry head. Pope. 


To DU'MBER. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘To 


heap like ufelefs goods irregularly. 

In Rollo we mutt have fo much Ruf /umbered 
together, that not the leait beauty of tragedy can 
appear. Rymer. 


To LU'MBER. v. x. To move heavily, as 


water, which alone diftils with a gentle /ukewarm 
heat, will not diftil trom falt of tartar without a great f° 
heat ? Newton. 
2. Indifferent; not ardent ; not zealous. 
If fome few continue fled fait, it is an obedience 
fo lukewarm and languithing, that it merits not the 


name of paifion. ; s Dryden. burdened with his own bulk. 
Chis fober conduct is a mighty virtue Beri letat he manunta es 
S b 
Io dakewaurm patriots. ALtifor. Nor /umber o'er the meads, nor crois the wood. 


Lu'KEWARMLY, adv.[ from the adjective. | 
1. With moderate warmth. 
2. With indifference. 


Lu/kKEWARMNESS. ze fe [from /ekeqvarm. | 
1. Moderate or pleafing heat. 
2. Indifference; want of ardour. 
Some kind of zeal counts all merciful moderation 
bukewarmne/ King Charles. 
The defect of zeal is /uketuarmue/t, or coldnefs in 
religion; the excefs is inordinate heat and fpiritual 
fury. Spratt. 
Go dry your chaff and ftubble, give fire to the 
zeal of your faction, and reproach them with /xke- 
warmneft. Swift. 
Jo LuLu. v. a. [lulu, Danifh; allo, Lat. | 
1, To compofe to fleep by a pleafing found, 
There trickled toftly down 
A gentie flream, whofe murmuring wave did play 
Amongit the pumy ftones, and made a found 
‘Yo /u/i nim ott afleep, that by it lay. F. Quecn. 
Such lweet compullion doth in mutick fie, 
Milton. 


Di yder: 
Luminary. a f. [luminare, Lat, lumi- 
naire, Kr. | 
1. Any body which gives light. 
The great /uminary 
Difpenfes light froin tar. Milton. 
2. Any thing which gives intelligence. 

Sir John Graham, l know not upon what lumi- 
maries he elpied in his face, diffuaded him from mar- 
riage. Hotion. 

3. Any one that inftructs mankind. 

The circulation of the blood, and the weight and 
{pring of the air, had been referved for a late happy 
difcovery by two great /iminarics of this sland. 

bentley. 
Lumina'Tion. ze fe [from dumen, Lat. | 
| Emuiffion of light. Did?. 
| Lu’Minous. adj, | lumineux, Fr.] 
1. Shining; emitting light. 

Fire burneth wood, making it Arh Lonixous, thea 

black and brittle, and lattly, broken aud incinerate, 


To /u// the daughters of neceility. Bacon, 
Thefe /u/l’d by nightingales cmbracing feep. Its firft convex divides 
y Milton. The /uminsus interior orbs inclos"d, 

2. To compofe; to quiet; to put to reft. From chaos. Milton, 


How came the fun to be Jumincus ? Not from the 


To fiad a foe it fall not be his hap, ) 
neceifity of natural caules. Beniley. 


And peace hali wil himin her Aow'ry lap. Aison. | 


LU M 


2, Enlightened. 

Earth may, induftrious of herfelf, fetch dav, 
Travelling eaft; and with her part averfe 
From the fun's beam, meet night; ker other part 
Still Aominsus by hisray. Milton's Paradije Lof. 

Shining ; bright. 

The moft ‘uminous of the prifmatick colours are 
the yeilow and orange; thefe affect the fenfes more 
ftrorgly than all the ret together. Newton. 
UNTES 7. /2 [/omp2, Durch ] 

1. A fmall mafs of any matter. 
The weed kal is by the Egyptians ufed firt for 
fuel, 2nd then they cruth the aies into aps hike 

a ttone, ard fo feli thei tothe Venetians. Bacc. 

Without this varicus agitation of the water, how 
could dumps of fugar vz falt cait iato it be fo periectiy 
Giffolved in it, that the dumps them({clves totaily asf 
appezr 2? Boyte. 


3° 


A wretch is pris’ner made; 
Whofe fleh tora off by jamps, the rav’nous foe 
In moriels cut. Tate. 

Ev'ry fragrant fow’r, and od’rous green, 

Were forted well, with /wmps of amber laid between. 
Dry den. 

To conceive thus of the foul’s intimate union 
with an infinite being, and by that union receiving 
ot ideas, leads ore into as grofs thoughts, as a 
ccuntry-raaid would have of aa infinite butter- 
print, thefeveral parts whercof being applied to her 
lump of butter, left on it the figure or idea there 
was prefent need of. Locke. 

2. A fhapelefs mafs. 

Hence, neap of wrath, foul indigeted /4mp 5; 
As crooked in thy manners as thy thape. SL2k/peare. 

Why might there nor have been, in this great mafs, 
huge /umps of folid matter, which, without any 
form or order,might be jumbled together? Acii. v. Bur. 

3. Mafs undiftinguithed. 
All men’s honours 
Lie like one /us:p before him, to be fafhion’d 
Into what pinch he pleafe. Shak/peare. 

It is rare to find any of thefe metals pure: but 
coprer, iron, gold, filver, lead, and tin, all prom:í- 
cuoully in one lump. Woodward. 

4. The whole together; the grofs. 

If my readers will not go to the price of buying 
my papers by retail, they may buy them in the 
dump. Addifor. 

Other epidemical vices sre rite and predominant 
only tor a tealon, and muit oot be afcribed to human 
nature in the dump. Bentley. 

The principal gentlemen of feveral counties are 
ftigmatized in a /wmp, under the notion of being 
popilts. Swift. 

Jo Lump. v. a. To take in the grofs, 
withovt attention to particulars. 

The expences ought to be /ump:d together. 

Aylfe’s Par. 

Boccalini, in his political balance, atter laying 
France in one fcale, throws Spain into the other, 
which wanted but very little of being a counter- 
poife: the Spaniards upon this reckoned, that if 
Spain of itfelf weighed fo weil, they could not fail of 
fuccefs when the feveral parts of the monarchy were 
lumped in the fame (cafe. Addifor. 

Lu'sprisH. wf. [lamp and fy.} A fort of 
fih. ; 

Lu'stpinc. ad. [from lump.] Large; 
heavy ; great. A low word. 

Nick, thou (halt hase a 'ymping pennyworti. 

Arhzthrnse. 
Lu’metsn. adj. [from dump.) Heavy; 
grofs; dull; unactive; bulky. 
Out of the earth was formed the fch 
aad therefore hravy and /xmpi/b. 
Sylvia is cum pifk, heavy, melancholy. 
Love is all ipint: fairies fooner may 
Re taken tardy, when they nightetricks play, 
‘Dhan we; we are too dull and /umpifo. Suckling. 
Little terre rial parttles fwimming init after the 
grolle were funk down, which, by their heavinefs 
aud /umpi/b figure, made their way more fpecdily. 
Burne. 


of men, 
Raceigh. 
Ship, 


How dull and how infenfible a beat 
Ys man, who yet wou'd lord it o'er the reĝ? 
Piilofophers and poets vainly ftrove 


In every age the /umpifh mals to move. Dryden. 


a a) a 
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Lu'spisuty. adv. [from lumpiA.] With 
heavinefs; with ftupidity. 

LU'MPISHNESS. me fe [from lumi.) 
Stupid heavinefs. 

Lu'xry. adi. [from Zwnp,] Full of lumps ; 
full of compact matics. 

One of the beft {pades io dig hard /:ampy clays, 
but too foal tor ght garden mou!d. Mortimer. 

Lu’/xacy. /. [from /zna, Lat. the moon. | 
A kind of madnefs influenced by the 
moor ; madnefs in general. 

Leve is merely madaefs, and deferves as well a 
dark houfe anda whip as madmen do; and the rea- 
fon wiy they are not fo punitbed and cured is, that 
the dwiscy is fo-ordinary, that the whippers are in 
love too. Shikfoeare'’s As ysu like it. 

Your kindred hun your houfe, 
As beaten hence by your ttranze lunacy. Shat/peare. 

There is diference of /umacy: 1 had rather be 
mad with him, that, when he had nothing, thought 
all the thips that came into the haven his, than 
with you, who, when you have !o much coming in, 
think you have nothing. Suckiing. 

Lu'Xxar. ? adj. | lunaire, French. duvaris, 

Lu'nary. §  Latin.] 

te Relatirg to the moon. 

They that have refolved that thefe years were but 
lumary years, viz. of a moath, or Egyptian years, 
are eafily confuted. Raleigh. 

Then we upon our globe’s laft verge Miall go, 

And view the ocean leaning on the fky ; 

From thence our rolling neighbours we fhall know, 
And on the luzar world fecurely pry. Dryden. 

z. Being under the dominion of the moon. 

They have denominated fome herbs folar and 
fome /unzar, and fuch like toys put into great words. 

Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 

The fizure of its feed much refembles a horle- 
fhoe, which Baptitta Porta hath thought too low a 
fignification, and raifed the fame unto a /usary repre- 
fentation. Brocon's Vulgar Errours. 

Lu'nary. z. fı [lunaria, Lat. lunaire, Fr. | 
Moonwort, 

Then fprinkles the the juice of rue 
With nine drops of the midnight dew, 

Fiom /umary diftilling. Drayton's Nyniphid. 

Lu'xaTeED. adj. [from luna, Lat.] Formed 
like a half moon. 

Lu'naTick. adj. {lunaticus, Lat.] Mad ; 
having the imagination influenced by the 
moon. 

Bedlam beggars, from low farms, 

Sometimes with éumatick bans, fometimes with 
prayers, 
Enforce their charity. 

Lu'xatick. 2. A madman. 

The /unztick, the lover, and the poet, 

Are of im2gination all compact : 
One fees more devils than vatt hell can hold; 
The madman. Shuk/peare. 

I dare enfure any man well in his wits, for one in 
the thoufand that he fhall not die a /uratick in Bed- 
lam within thefe feven years; becaufe not above one 
in about one thoufand five hundred have done fo. 

o Graunt’s Bills. 

See the blind beggar dance, the cripple fing, 

The for a hero, /ymatick a king. Pope. 

The refidue of the yearly prefits fha?! be laid out 
in purchafing a piece of land, and in building 
thereon an hotpital tor the reception of ideots and 
lunaticss. Swift. 

Luna'tion. 1 f. Plunaifen, Fr. luna, Lat.} 
The revolution of the moon. 

If the /urations be obferved for a cycle of nine- 
teen years, which is the cycle of the moon, the 


fame obfervations will be veritied for fucceeding 
cycles for ever. Helder ox Time. 


LuNcH. ne fe [Minfbew derives it 
Lu’NCHEON. from douja, Spanifh; 
Skinner from kleinken, a {mall piece, 
Teutonick. lt probably comes from 


clu:ch or clunch.] As much food as one’s 
hand can hold. 


Shak/peare. 


| To leave in the LURCH. 


L'UFR 


When hungry thou ttood’ft ftaring, like an oaf, 
I iced the luncheon from the barley loaf; 
With crumbled bread I thicken’d well the mefs. 


Gay.. 
LUNE. x. f. (luna, Lat.] 
t. Any thing in the fhape of a half moon. 

A troop of Janizaries ftrew'd the field, 

Fall’n injuk ranks or wedges, /wres, or fauares, 
Firm as they ttood. ~ Wats, 
2. Fits of lunacy or frenzy; mad freaks. 
The French fay of a man fantaitical or 
whinfical, la des lunes. 
Beftrew them 
Thefe dangerous, unfafe /uxes, i” th’ kine; 
He muft be told on’t, and he hall: the office 
Becomes a woman belt. Sbak/peare, 
3. Aleafh: as, the Zuze of a hawk. l 
LUNE'TTE. n. /. [French.] A {mall half 
moon. 

Lunette is a covered place made before the cour- 
tine, which confits of two faces that form an angle 
inwards, and is commonly raifed in foffes full of 
water, to ferve inftead of a fauffe braye, and to di!- 
pute the enemy’s paflage: it is fix toifes in extent, 
of which the parapet is four. Trevoux. 

LuxGs. x. /. [lungen, Sax. lg, Dut. : 
The lights; the part by which breath is 
infpired and expired. 

More would 1, but my /uags are walted fo, 
That itrength of fpeech is utterly denied me. S4ak/- 

The bellows of his /uzzs begin tofwell, 

Nor c2n the good receive, nor bad expel. Dryde=. 

Had 1 a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 
And throats of brafs infpir’d with iron dungs; 

I couid not half thofe horrid crimes repeat, 
Nor half the puvithments thofe crimes have met. 
Dryden. 
Lu'ncep, adi. [from lungs.) Having 
~lungs; having the nature of lungs; 
drawing in and emitting air, as the lungs 
in an animal body, 

The {mith prepares his hammer for the ftroke, 
While the /ung’d bellows hiffing fire provoke. 

Dryden. 
Lunc-Grown. adj. [lung and grown. | 

The lungs fometimes grow falt to the ikin that 
lines the breaft within; whence fuch as are detained 
with that accident are /u7g-grewr:. Harvey. 

Lu'xawort. 2, f. [pulmsnaria, Latin]. A 
plant. Miller. 

Luniso'Lar, adj, [lunifolaire, Fr. luna and 
Jolaris, Lat.| Compounded of the revo- 
lution of fun and moon. 

Lust. z. j. [lonte, Dut.] The matchcord 
with which guns are fired. 

Lu'PIine. wf. (lupin, Fre. lupinus, Lat.1 A 
kind of pulfe. 

It has a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe em- 
palement rifes the pale, which afterwards tums 
into a pod filled with either plain or ffherical feeds : 
the leaves grow like Gngers upon the foot italks. 

Mille Lie 

When Protogenes would undertake ary excellent 
piece, he uled to diet himfeli with peas and /upizes, 
that his inveation might be quick and refined. 

Peackham on Drawirg. 
Where ftalks of /:prnes greie, 

Th’ enfuing feafon, in return, may bear 
The bearecd product of the golden year. Dryden. 
Lurcu. x. fa [This word is derived by 
Skinner from f’ourche, a game of draughts, 
much ufed, as he fays, among the Dutch; 
ourche he derives trom arca; fo that, I 
fuppofe, thofe that are loĝ are left in 
lorche, in the lurch or bax; whence the 
ufe of the word. | 


Hanmer, 


To leave ina 
forlorn or deferted condition; to leave 


without help, A ludicrous phrafe. 

Will you now to peace incline, 
And languith in the main defign, 
Aud leave us in tbe durch. 


Denham. 
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Baut though thou’rt of a different church, 

I will not Zave thee in the lurch. Hudibras. 

Have a care how you keep company with thofe 
that, when they find themfelves upon a pinch, will 

+ deave their friends ix the lurch. L' Ejivange. 

Can you break your word with three of the 
honettett beit meaning perfons in the world? It is 
bafe co take advantage of their fimplicity and cre- 
dulity, and /eave them in the lurch at lat. Arduch. 

Flirts about town had adefign to calt us out of the 
fathionable world, and Zeave us in the lurch, by 
fome of their late refinements. Addifon. 

Jo lurRcH. v. x. [loeren, Dutch, or rather 
from the noun. | 
1. To hift; to play tricks. 

1 myfelf, fometimes leaving goodneís on my left 
hand, and hiding mine honour in my neceffity, am 
fain to hue, to hedge, and to /urch. Shakfpeare. 

2. To lie in wait: we now rather ufe 


lurk. 

While the one was upon wing, the other ftaod 
lurching upon the ground, end Hew away with the 
fiih. L’ Ejirange. 

To Lurcu. v. a. [lurcor, Latin. ] 
1, To devour; to fwallow greedily. 

Too isr off from great cities may hinder bufinefs ; 
or too near /urcheth all provifions, and maketh 
every thing dear. Bacon, 

2. To defeat; to difappoint. A word now 
afed only in burlefque. [from the game 


lurch. | 
He waxed like a fea; 
And, in the brunt of leventeen battles fince, 
fic ‘urche all fwords o' th’ garland. Shak/peare. 
God never deligned the ufe of them to be conti- 
_ Dual; by putung fuch an emptinefs in them, as 
Should fo quickly tail and /zrc4 the expectation. 
South. 
This is a fure rule, that will never deccive or 
lure) the fincere communicant. South. 
3. To fteal privily ; to filch; to pilfer. 
Lu/acHer. x. /. [from /urch.] 
1. One that watches to fteal, or to betray 


or entrap. 
His thefts fome tradefman fpies, 
Swift from his play the fcudding /urcher flies; 
Whilft ev'ry honelt tongue Stop thief refounds. 
Gay. 


2. A dog that watches for his game. 

I cannot reprefent thofe worthies more naturally 
than under the (hadow of a pack of dogs, madc up 
of finders, /urchers, and fetters. Tatler. 

3. [/urco, Lat.] A glutton; a gorman- 
dizer. Not ufed. 

Lure. z. /. (leurre, Fr. fore, Dut.] 

1. Something held out to call a hawk. 

My faulcon now is fharp and pafling empty, 
And, till the Roop, the mutt not be full gorg’d, 
For then fhe never looks upon her /ure. Shak/peare, 

This /ure the cat abroad, thinking that this tame 
and belief would draw, at one time or other, fome 
birds to ftrike upon it. Bacon's Henry vz. 

A great efate to an heir, is a /ure to all the birds 
of prey round about to feize on him. Bacon. 

This (tiffneck’d pride, nor art nor force can bend, 
Nor high-flown hopes to reafon’s /ure defcend. 

Denbam. 

A falc'ner Henry is, when Emma hawks; 

With her of tarfels, and of /wreshetalks. Prior. 
2. Any enticement; any thing that promiles 
advantage. 

How many have with a fmile made fmall account 
Of beauty, and her /ures, eafily fcora'd 

All her ailaults, on worthier things intent? Milton. 
Luxury 
Held out her /«re to his fuperiour eye, 


Acd griev’d to fee him pais contemptuous by, 
Madden. 


Jo Lure. v. x. [from the noun.] To call 
hawks. 

Standing near one that /wred loud and fhrill, I 
had fuddenly an offence, as if fomewhat had broken, 
or been diflocated in my ear, and immediately after 
aloud ringing. Bacon. 


VoL, Il, 
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To LURE. V. a. To attract ; to entice; to 


draw. 
As when a flock 
Of ravenous fowl, though many a league remote, 
Againtt the day ot battle, toa field 
Where armics lie encamp'd, come flying, /ur'd 
With fcent of living carcafTe. Afilton, 
A man fpentone day in labour, that he might pafs 
the other areafe; and lured on by the pleafure of 
this bait, when he was in vigour he would provide 
for as many days as he could. Temple. 
Should your /wre 
From his dark haunt, beneath the tangled roots 
Or pendant trees, the monarch of the brook, 
Behoves you then to ply your fineft art. Thomfon. 
Volumes on thelter'd ftalls expanded lie, 
And various fcience /ures the learned eye. Gay. 
Lu‘rip. adj. [/uridus, Lat.) Gloomy ; dif- 
mal. Not ufed. 
Slow fettling o'er the /urid grove, 
Unufual darknefs broods. Thomfon. 
To Lurk. v.u. [probably /urch and /urk 
are the fame word. See Lurcu.] To 
lie in wait ; to lie hidden; to lie clofe, 
Far inland a favage nation dwelt, 
That never tafted grace, nor goodnels felt ; 
But like wild beats, /ur4ing in loathfome den, 
And flying faft as roebuck through the fen, 
All naked. Fairy Queen. 
Milbruok /urkerh between two hills, a village of 
fome cighty houfes, and borrowing his name from a 
mill aud little brook running there through. Carew. 
They lay not to live by their worke, 
But theevithly loiter and /urke. Tuffer's Hufbandry. 
If finners entice thee, confent not; if they fay, 
Jet us lay wait for blood, let us /xrk privily for the 
innocent. Proverbs. 
The wife, when danger or difhonour lurks, 
Safeft, and [eemlieft by her hutband ftays. Xilton. 
See 
The /urking gold upon the fatal tree. 
The king unfeen 
Lurk'd in her hand, and mourn’d his captive queen ; 
He fprings to vengeance. Pope. 
I do not /urk in the dark: I am not wholly 
unknown to the world: I have fet my name at 
length. Swift, 
LU'RKER. 7e f [from lurk.] A thief that 
lies in wait. 
Lu'RKINGPLACE. 7. f. [lurk and place. | 
Hiding place; fecret place. 
Take knowledge of all the /urkingp/aces where 
he hideth himfelf. 1 Samuel, 
Lu’sctous: adj. [from delicious, fay fome ; 
but Ski»nzer more probably derives it from 
luxurious, corruptly pronounced. | 
1. Sweet, fo as to naufeate. 


2. Sweet in a great degree, 
The food that to him now is as dufcicws as loches, 
fhall fhortly se as bitter as coloquintida. Shzt/peare. 
With ei blade ruħ on him, break his 
gla(s, 
And fhed the /ufcicus liquor on the ground. Ailton. 
Blown rofes hold their {weetnels to the latt, 


Dryden. 
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Lusn. aay. [ lu/che, Fr.) Idle; lazy; worth 
lets. Di. 

Lu'skrisH. adj. [from fe.) Somewhat 
inclinable to lazinefs or indolence. 

Lu’skisuty. adv. [from ukyh.) Lazily; 
indolently. 

LUSKISHNESS. x. /e [from uip] A 
difpofition to lazinefs. Spenfer. 

Luso’/rtous. adj. [luforius, Lat.] Ufed in 
play ; fportive. 

Things mare open ts exception, yet unjuflly con- 
demicd as unlawful; fuch as the /uforious lots, 
dancing, and ttage-plays. Bifbop Sanderjon. 

Lu'sory. adj. [/ufarius, Lat.} Ufed in play. 

There might be many entertaining contrivances, 
for the inftru€tion of children in geometry and gco-~ 
graphy, in fuch alluring and /ufory methods, which 
would make a moft agreeable and latting imprefhon. 

Watts on the Aind, 
LUST. TAAN C Sax. /e/?, Dutch.] 
te Carnal defire, 

This our court, infected with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous inn, epicurifm and uf? 

Make it more like a tavern or 2 brothel, 

Than a grac’d palace. Sha2 frase. 
Leff, and rank thoughts. Shak/peare. 
They are immoderately given to the duff of the 

fieh, making noconicience toget battards. Abbat. 

When a temptation of /nff affaults thee, do not 
refift ie by ditputing with it, but fy from ir, that is, 
think uot at all of it. Taylor's Holy Living. 


2, Any violent or irregular defire. 
l will divide the fpoil; my ¢/? thall be fatished 
upon them. Exodus, 
The ungodly, for his own /vf, doth perfecute the 
poor: let them be taken in the crafty wilinefs they 
imagined. Pfalms. 
Virtue was reprefented by Hercules: he is draws 
offering to ftrike a dragon; by the dragon are meant 
all manner of lyfts. Peachamon Drawing. 
All weigh our atts, and whate’er feems unjuft, 
Impute not to neceffity, but /u/?. Dryder. 
The /uf of lucre. Pope. 
3- Vigour; active power; luftinefs, Not 
ufed. 
Trees will grow greater, and bear better fruit, if 
you put falt, or lees of wine, or blood, to the root : 
the caufe may be, the increafing the /i/f or fpirit of 


the root. Lacon. 
To Lust. v. n. 
1, To defire carnally. 
Inconitant man, that loved all he faw, 
And /uffed after all that he did love. Rofcemmon. 


2, Yo defire vehemently. 

Giving fometimes prodigally.; not becaufe he loved 
them to whom he gave, but becaufe he /u/fed togive. 
Sidney. 
The Chriftian captives in chains could no way 
move thenilelves, if they fhould unadvifedly Zu f after 
liberty. À nolles. 

. To litt; to like. Out of ufe. 
Their cyes fwell with fatnefs; and they do even 
what they luft. Pjfoims, 


And raifins keep their /u/cicus native talte. Drydex. is To have irregular difpofitions, or delires. 


4 


Pe Jd 


Pleafing ; delighttul. 

He will bait him in with the /ufcicus propofal of 
fome gainful purchafe. South, | 
Lu’sciousLy. adv [from /u/cious.] Sweet 

to a great degree, 

Lu'sciousness. 2. f. {from lufcisus.] Im- 
moderate fweetnels. 

Can there be a greater indulgence in God, than to 
embitter fenfualities whole /aciou/ne/s intoxicatesus, 
and to clip wings which carry us from him ? 

Decay of Piety. 
Peas breed worms by reafon of the /u/cicu/nc/s and 
fweetnefs of the grain. Morsimer's Hufbandry. 
Lu'serNn. ze J. [lupes, cervarius, Lat.] A 
lynx. 
Lusu. adj. Ofa dark, deep, full colour, 
oppofite to pale and faint ; from /ou/che. 
Hanmer. 
How /æ/b and lufty the grafa looks ? how green ? 
Shak} pesre. 


The mixed multitude fell a /aféinvg ; and the chil- 
dren of Ifrael alio wept, and faid, Who ihall give us 
fleth to cat? Numbers. 

The {pint that dwelleth in us /u/feth to envy. 


anes. 
Lu/sTFUL, anj. [Af and full, } 
1, Libidinous; having irregular defies. 
Turning wrathful fire to /u/?fu/ heat, 
With beaitly fin thought her to have defl’d. 
Fairy Queen 
There is no man that is intemperate or (=/?ful, 
hut befides the guilt likewife ftains and obfcures his 
foul. Tillotfon. 
2. Provoking to fenfuality ; inciting to luft. 
Thence his /u/ipz/ orgies he enlarg’d. Milten, 
Lu'’sTFULLY. adv. [from /ufiful.] With 
fenfual concupifcence. 


LU'STFULNESS, mf. [from luf ful] Lli- 
bidinoufnefs. 2 


DUS 
Lu’stinep. ioe (fiom /ufly.] Vigour; 


Lu’sTsi200D. 


TAU LUVAG 
4e [from lufre, Fr. lufrum, Lat.) The 


F r Flowers grow up in the garden in the preatei? 
=, l 7 fprishtlinefs ; corporal {pace of five years. Setar and aye Ee SpeStator. 
ability, Ne is ke i Lu'STRING. x. fa (from lufire.] A fhining In platen haba raaa ee a or a 
zoodly ferfonage ahs , a! -In fi 3 f ius t; 

Now in his ‘r-the flower of lufiybed, filk ; commonly pronounced /ute/?) ing. 


Luxu'RiIANT. aaj. [duxurians, Lat.) Ex- 
uberant ; fuperfluoufly pienteous. 

A fluent and luxuriar fpeech becomes youth well, 

but not age. Bacos. 

The mantling vine gently creeps duxuriant. iiie. 

It the fancy of Ovid be luxuriant, itis his charac- 


“Fitto indame tair lady with love’s rages Spmfer. 
Reafon and refpect 
Make livers pale, and /ufiibrod dejett. Shak/peare. 
I'll prove it on his body; 
Defpicht his nice fence, and his active pradtice, 
His May ot youth and bloom of /uffybuod. Sbakfp. 


Lu'strous. adj. {from lujtre. | Bright ; 
fhining ; luminous. 

Noble heroes, my {word and yours are kin, good 

fparks and du/frous. Shat/peure. 


The more (uffrous the imagination is, it filleth 
and hxeth the better. 


Bacon. ter to be fo. Dryuaer. 
Lu'stity. adu. (from lufy.) Stoutly ; Lu'STWORT. x. f [4 and wort.) An Prene the /uxuriant, the uncouth refine, 
A An T i herb. But fhow no mercy to an empty line. Pope. 


I determine ta fight /ufi/y for him. Shak/peare, 
Now, gentlemen, 
Let's tune and tost duffi/y a while. Shakfpeare. 


Lu'sty. adj. [lufig, Dutch.} Stour; 
vigorous; healthy; able of body. 
This /u/fy lady came from Perfia late, 


To Luxu’RIATE. U. 7. [/uxurior, Lat.] 
To grow exuberantly ; to fhoot with tu- 
perfluous plenty. 


Rarbaroffa took upon him that painful journey, She with the Chriftians had encounter’d oft. Spenfer. Luxu'krtous, adj. [luxurieux, Fr. luxariofus, 
which the old king /u/ffily performed. Knclles. If /ufiy love thould go in quett of beauty, Latin. | 
He has tought /ujii/y tor her, and deferves her. 


Where thould he find it fairer than in Blanch ? Shag. 
We yet may fee the old man in a morning, 

Lufly as health, come ruddy to the field, 

And there purfue the chace. Otway, 


LU'TANIST. 2 J. [from /ute.] One who 
plays upon the lute. 
Luta’rious, adj. [/utarius, Lat.] 
1, Living in mud. 
2. Of the colour of mud. 
A fealy tortoife-thell, of the /xtaricus kind. Grew. 


LUTE, wf. (lath, Int. Fr. J 


i. A ftringed infrument of mufick. 
Orpheus with his lute made trees, 
And the mountain tops that freeze, 
Bow themfelves when he did fing. Shik fpeare. 
May mutt be drawn with a {weet countenance, 
upon his head a garland of rofes, in one hand a /wre. 
Pescham, 


Soutberne. 
Lu'stinxess. v. f. ffrom lufly.} Stoutnefs ; 
fturdinefs ; ttrength ; vigour of body. 
Freth Clarion being ready dight, 
He with coed fpced began to take his flight 
Over the helds in his trank /uffine/s. Spenfer. 
Where there is fo great a prevention of the ordinary 
time, itis the /ifiine/s of the child; but when it is 
lefs, it is lome indifpottition of the mother. Baron. 
Cappadocian flaves were famous for their /u/ftine/s, 
and being in good liking, were fet on a ftall to hew . 
the good habit of their body, and made to play tricks 
before the buyers to flew their activity and ftrength. 
Dryden's Perfius, 
Lu'sTLESS. aa. [from /u/?.] Not vigorous; 
weak. Spenfer. 
Lu'stRAL. adj. [lufrale, Fr. lufralis, Lat. } 
Ufed in purification. 
His better parts by suffral waves refin’d, 
More pure, and nearer to æthereal minde Garth. 


Lustra'TION. n. f. [lufration, Fr. lufira- 
tio, Lat.) Purification by water. 
Job's religious care 
His fons affembles, whofe united prayer, 
Like fweet pertumes, from golden cenfers rife ; 
He with divine dufrations fandines. Sandys. 
That {pirits are corporeal feems a conceit deroga- 
tive untohimfelf, and fuch as he thould rather labour 
to overthrow; yet thereby he eitablitheth the doc- 
trineot /ufretions, amulets, and charms, Brown. 
Should lo’s prieit coramand 
A pilgrimage to Merne's burning fand; 
Through defertsthey would feek the fecret {pring, 
And holy water for duffration bring. Dryden. 
What were all their dx/varicns but fo many 
folemn purifyings, to render both themfeives and 


1. Delighting in the pleafures of the table. 
2. Adiminiltring to luxury. 
Thofe whom laft thou faw’ft 
In triumph, and /uxurious wealth, are they 
Firft fcen in atts of prowefs eminent, 
And great exploits; but of true virtue void. AZi/a. 
The luxurious board. Arnon. 
3. Luttful; libidinous. ; 
She knows the heat of a /uxurious bed: 
Her blufh 1s guiltinefs,not modefty. Séak/pears. 
I grant him bloody, 
Luxurious, avaricious, falle, deceitful. Shat/peare. 
4. Voluptuous ; enflaved to pleafure. 
Luxurious cities, where the noile 
Of niot afcends above their loftiett tow'rs. AZi/:cx. 
5. Softening by pleafure, 
Repel the Tufcan foes, their city feize, 
Pioteét the Larians in /uxarious eale. Dryden. 
6. Luxuriant ; exuberant. 
Till more hands 
Aidus, the work under our labour grows 
Luxurious by reftraint. Milon, 
Luxu riousLy. adv. [from /axurious.} 
Delicioufly ; voluptuoully. 
Hotter hours you have 
Lusuricsfly pick'd out. Shak/peare. 
Where mice and rats devour’d poetick bread, 
And with heroick verle /uxuriswJy were fed. 
Dryder. 


In a fadly pleafing ftrain 
Let the warbling /ufe complain. Pope. 
A lute ttring will bear a hundred weight without 
rupture, but at the fame time cannot exert its clafi- 
city. Arbuthnot. 
Lands of finging, or of dancing flaves, 
Love-whilp’ring woods, and /uée-refounding waves. 
Dunciad. 
2. [from /ut, Fr. lutum, Lat.] A compofi- 
tion like clay, with which chy mitts clofe 
up their veilels. 
Some temper sute, fome fpacious veffels move, 
Thefe furnaces erect, and thofe approve. = Guth. 
To Luts. w a. [from the noun] ‘Lo 
clofe with lute, or chymilts clay. 
Take a veffel of iron, and let at have a cover of 
iron well dered, after the manner of the chemiits. 
Bacon. 


He never fupt in folemn ftate ; 
Nor day to night dexurioufly did join. Dryden. 
LU'XURY. x J. [luxure, old Fr. luxuria, 
Lar. ] 
1e Voluptuoufnefs; adtlictednefs to plea- 
fure. 
Egypt with Affyria ftrove 


i U Iron may be fo heated, that, being clofelv lured In wealth and /uaur Mi? 

: i ne 5 cc s ma ’ , € ‘ee n wealth and luxury. UICN, 
ae aona ses a AA oul in a glals, it (ball conttantly retain the fre. Filkins. Riches expofe a man to pride and /uxury, avd a 
Purge the coments (pots of human weakuefs ; Ib. Bare ULENT,. ad}. (lutulentus, Lat. } Muddy; fooliíh elation of heart. SpelPatcr, 


Impure no mortal can behold Apollo. Pricer. 


EUERE. ue fa [-ufre,) Fra] 
a. Brightnefs ; fplenċour ; glitter. 
You have onc eye left to fec fome mifchief on him. 
-— Left it fee more, prevent it; out, vile gelly ! 
where is thy /ufire now ? Soak/peure. 
‘To the foul t:me doth perfection give, 
And adds treth dufareto her beauty Mall. Devis. 
The fcorching lun was mounted high, 
In all its /u/re, to the noonday fky. Addi fon. 
Pals but fome fleeting years, and thefe poor eyes, 
Where now without a boat fome bufle lics, 
No longes (hall their little honours keep, 
Butunly beofufe to read or weep. Fricr. 
All nature laughs, the groves are freth and fair, 
The 'un’s mild fre warins the vital air. Pope. 
2. A fconce with hyhts, 
Ridotta fips, and dances till fhe fee 
The doubling /uflres dance as quick as fie. Foge. 
Eminence; renown. 


turbid. 


To Lux. ~ v. a. (luxer, Fr. uxo, Lat. | 
To Lu'xate. § To put out of joint; to 
disjoint. 
Confider well the /uxated joint, which way it 
flipped out ; it requireth to be returned in the fame 
manner. Wifeman. 
Defcending carelefs from his couch, the fall 
Lux'd his joint neck, and Spinal marrow bruis’d. 
Philips. 
Luxa’tion. z. f. [from /uxa, Latin. } 
te The act of disjointing. 
2, Any thing disjointed. 
The undue fituation, or connexion of parts, in 
fractures and /uxations, are to be rectihed by chirur- 
gical means. Floyer. 


LUXE. n. f. (Fr. luxus, Lat.) Luxury ; 
voluptuoufnefs. Not ufed. 
“The pow'r ot wealth I try’d, 


2. Luft; lewdnets. 
Urge his hateful /exgry, 

His bettial appetite in change of luft, 

Which itretch’d unto their fervaots, daughters wives. 
Shabfpeare, 
3. Luxuriance ; exuberance. 

Young trees of fevetal kinds fet contiguous in a 
fruitful ground, with the /uxury of the trees will 
incorporate. Bacon, 

4. Delicious fare. 

He cut the fide of the rock for a garden, and by 
laying on it earth, lurnithed outa kind ot /Juxur; tor 

a hermit. Audion. 
Ly. A very frequent termination beth of 

names ot places and of adjectives and. ad- 

verbs, When /y terminates the name of a 

place, it is derived from leag, Sax. a 

held. Gibfou. When it ends an adjec- 

tive or adverb, it is contracted from /ich, 


His anceftors continued ahout four hundred years, And all the various /uxe of coltly pride. Prior. is Sas, be aft beastlike ; plainly, plain. 
rather without obfcusity than with any grcat lujire. LUXU'RIANCE., 2 a f- [ from luxurians, ieee 
br ction, 


LYCA'NTHROPY. m f. [/ycanthropie, Fr, 
Avxey and arScumos, | A kind of mad- 


nefs, in which men have the qualities of 
wild beats. 


Luxu’riaNncy. Lat.]} Exuberance ; 
abundant or wanton plenty or growth. 


A fungus prevents healing only by its suxuriancy. 
ngus p mh id ji ifeman. 
6 


l ufed to wonder how a man of birth and fpirit 
could endure to be wholly intignificant and obfcure 
jn a foreign country, when be might hive with u/ire 
tp his owg. Swift. 


P 
LYM 

He fees likea man in hia fleep, and grows as | 
much the wifer as the man that dieamt of a lyca- 
ibropy, and was for ever after wary not to come 
near a river. Taylor. 

Lyke. adj. for like. Spenfer. 

Ly'tnc. participial mun, from lie, whether 
it fiynities ro be recumbent, or to fpcak 
faljely, or otherwife. 

They will have me whipt for {peaking true, thou 
wilt have me whipt tor /yi:g, and fometimes | am 
whipt for holding my peace, Sdallpeare. 

Many tears and temptations befal me by the /ying 
ín wait of the Jews, Fiets, 

LYMPH. xe Je (Amphe, Fr. lympha, Lat. | 
Water; tranfparent colourlefs liquor. 

When the chyle pafleth through the meientery, it 
is mixed with the éyaph, the moft fpirituous and 
elaborated part of the blood. Arbutbhres. 


LY'MPHATED. adj. [ly mphatus, Lat.] Mad. 
Dia, 
LY'MPHATICK. 7. f. [lmphatigue, Fr. from 


lympha, Lat. | 
The /ympbaticks are flender pellucid tubes, whofe 


eavilies are contracted at {mall and unequal diftances: | 
they are carried into the glands of the mceientery, ; 


MAC 
M Has, in Englith, one unvaried found, 


by compreffion of the lips; as, 
mine, tame, camp: it is never mute. 
Macaro’on. n. f. [macarone, Italian. | 
a. A coarfe, rude, low fellow; whence 
macaronick poetry, in which the language 
is purpofely corrupted. 
Like a big wife, at fight of lothed meat, 
Ready to travail; fo l figh ard fweat, 
To bear this macarcen talk on in vain. Donne. 
2. [macaron, kr.) A kind of fweet bifcuir, 
made of flower, almonds, eggs, and fugar. 
Macalw. z. f. A bird in the Weft-Indies, 
the largeft fpecies of parrot. 
Macaw-TREE. z. f. 
A tpecies of the pa/sm-tree, very common in the 
Caribbee Iflands, where the negroes pierce the tender 
fruit, whence iffues a pleafant liquor; and the body 


of the tree affords a folid timber, (uppofed by fome 
to be a fort of ebony. Miller, 


Mace. v. /. (magga, Sax. maga, Spanih. ] 
a. An enfign of authority borne betore 


magiftrates. 


He mightily upheld that royal mace 
Which now shou bear’it. Fairy Queen. 
‘2. [ae fue, Fr. malja, Lat.] A heavy blunt 
weapon; a club of metal. 
O merth’rous slumber 
Tay’ft thou thy leaden mace upon my boy 
That plays thee mufick ? Shakfpcare. 
The turki troops breaking in with their fcymi- 
tars and heavy iron maces, made a molt bloody exe- 
sation. Knolles. 
Death with his ace perrifick fmate. Milion. 
With his mace their monarch ftruck the ground; 
Waith toward trembling earth receiv’d the wound, 
And riting ftreams a ready paflage found. Dryden. 
‘The mighty staces with fuch hatte defcend, 
They break the bones, and make the armour bend. 
Dryden. 


3- [macis Latin.] A kind of {pices 


i Ly’npen TRER. z. f. (tilia, Lat.) A plant. | 
Py ee | Ltn | 


LYR 


receiving firit a fine thin lymph from the pap satick ! 
dudts, which dilutes the chylous fluid. Cheyne. 
Upon the death of an animal, the fpirits may 
fink into the veins, or /ympbaticks, and glandules. 
Floyer. 


 LY'MPHEDUCT. #. /. [lympha and ductus, 


Lat.) A veffet which conveys the lymph. 
The glands, 

All artful knots, of various hollow threads, 

Which /ypbheduéis, an art’ry, nerve, and vein, 

Involv’d and clofe together wound, contain, Blacks. 


A {potted beak, 
remarkable for fpeed and fharp fight. | 


He that has an idea of a beatt with fpots, has | 
but a confufed idea of a leopard, it not being thereby 
fuficiently ditinguifhed from a lynx. Locke, 

What modes of fight betwixt each wide extreme, 
The mole’s dim curtain, and the /zx's beam. Pepe. 


Lyre. wf. [/yre, Fr. fra, Lat.] A harp; | 


amufical intrument to which poetry is, 


by poetical writers, fuppofed to be fung. | 


With other notes then to th’ Orphean /yre, bilr. 
My fofteft verfe, my darling /yre, 
Upoa Buplaclia’s toilet lay. 


Pl ae 


The nutmeg is inclofed in a threzfold covering, of 
“which the fecond is mace: it is thin and membra- 
piceous, 0: an oleaginous and a yellowith colour: it 
hasan extremely fragrant, aromatick, and agreeable 
{mell, and a pleafant, but acid and oleaginons tafe. 

dill's Materia Medica. 

Water, vinegar, and honey, 13 a mott excellent 
fudorifick: it is more effectual with a little mace 
added to ot. Arbuthnot. 

MACEA'LE. x. f. [mace and ale.} Ale fpiced 
with mace. 

I prefcribed him a draught of sezcrale, with hopes 
to difpofe him torek. Wijeman'a Surgery, 

Ma‘cEBEARER. #. f. [ mace and bear. | One 
who carries the mace before perfons in 


authority. 
I was placed at a quadrangular table, oppafite to 
the mrace-bearer. Spe@aczer. 
To MA'CERATE. v. æ. (macero, Latin. 
macerer, French. ]' 
t. To make lean; to wear away. 

Recurrent pains of the ftomach, megrims, and 
otherrecurient head-aches, sacerare the parts, and 
render the luoks of patients contumptive and pining, 

Harvey on Confumpiions. 
2. To mortify; to harafs with corporal 
hardthips. 

Covetous menare all fools: for what greater folly 
can there be, or madnefs, than for fuch a man to 
macerate himfelf when he need not? Burton, 

Out of an ercefs of zeal they practife mortifica- 
tions; they sacerate their bodics, and impair their 
health. Fiddes. 

3. To fteep almoft to folution. 
e In lotions in women's cafes, he orders two portions 
of hellebore macerated in two cotylz of water. 
Aréurbrot. 
Macera’Tion. ». fe [ maceration, French ; 
from mace ate. | 
1, The act of waiting, or making Jean, 
2. Mortification; corporal hardhip. 


13. Mfaccration is an infulton either with or 


Prior, | 


LyR 


He never touched his /yre ia fuch a truly chro- 
matick manner as upon that occafion. Arbuths>?. 
Ly/RICAL. ? aaj. | lyricus, Bat. lyrique, Fr. | 
Ly‘rick. § Pertaining toa harp, or to 
odes or poetry fung toa harp; finging 
to a harp. 
All his trophies hung and acts enroll’d 
In copious legend, orfweet /yrick fong, Milton 
Somewhat of the purity of Englith, fomewhat 
c^ more equal thoughts, fomewhat of fwectuefs in 
the numbers; in one word, fomewhat of a mmer 
turn, and more /yrical verfe, is yet wanting. Dryd. 
The lute neglected, and the /yrict mufe, 
Love taught my teers in fadder notes to flow, 
Aud tun’d my heart to clegies of woe. Pope. 
Ly‘aickx. m. f. A poet who writes fongsto 


the harp. 

The greateft conqueror in this nation, after the 
manner ot the old Grecian dyricks, did not only 
com ole the words of his divine odes, but fet them 
to mulick himlelf. Addijor. 

Ly'aist. z. J. [Arifes, Lat.] A mufician 
who plays upon the harp. 

His tender theme the charming /yrif? chofe 
Minerva’s anger, and the direful woes 


Which voyaging from ‘roy the victors bore, Pape. 


MAG 


without heat, wherein the ingredients 
are intendcd to be almoit wholly dif- 
folved. Quincy. 

The faliva ferves for a wraceration and dilfolutioa 
of the meat into a chyle. Ray on Creatisn. 


MACE-REED. 2. /. [typha.] An herb. 
MAa'CHINAL. ad. [from machine, Lat.] 
Relating to machines. Die. 
To MA'CHINATE. z. a. [ machinor, Lat. 
machines, Fe.) To plan; to contrive. 
MACHINA'TION. ». fe { machinatio, Lat. 
machinatton, Fr. from machinate. | Arti- 
fice; contrivance; malicious fckeme. 


If you mifcarry, 
Your bufinefs of the world hath fo an erd, 
And macbiracion ceafes. Shak /peare. 
O trom their machi rations free, 
That would my guiltlefs foul betray; 
From thofe who in my wrongs agree, 
And tor my life their engines lay ? 
Be frustrate ail ye ftratagems of hell, 
And devilith »maczinaticns come to nought. Afidroe, 
How were they zealous in refpect to their tems 
poral governors? Not by open rebellion, not by pri- 
vate machinations; but in bleifing and fubmitting 
to their emperors, and obeying them tn all things 
but their idolatry. Sprate. 
MACHINE. 2. f. (machina, Lat. machine, 
Fr.] This word is pronounced mafbeen. 
1. Any complicated work in which one 
art contributes to the motion of another. 
We are led tu conceive this great machine of the 
world to have been once in a, ftate of greater fimpli- 
city, as to conceive a watch to have heen once in ite 
ürít materials. Burnet, 
In a watch’s fine machine, ' 
The added movements which declare 
How full the moon, how old the year, 
Derive their fecondary pow'r 
From that which fimply points the hour. 
E 2 


Sandys, 


Prier. 


MA D 


2, Anengine. 
In the hollow fide, 
Selected numbers of their foldiers hide; 
With inward arms the dire machine they load, 
And iran bowels ftuit the dark abode. Dryden. 

3. Supernatural agency in poems. _ 

The marveilous fable includes whatever is fuper- 
natural, and elpccially the machines of the geds. 
Fore. 

MACHI'NERY. x. f. [from machine.) 

1, Enginerv; complicated worxmanihip ; 
feli-tnoved engines. 

2. The machinery fignifies that part which 
the deities, angels, or demons, act in a 
poem. Pope. 

Ma'cuinist. 2. fe [machinefe, Fr. from 
machina, Lat.| A contructor of engines 
or machines, 

Ma'crrency.2.f. [from varcilent.] Lean- 
nefs. Die. 

MA'CILENT. adj, [macizentzs, Latin. ] 
Lean. 

MACKEREL. nf. [mackereel, Dut. mague- 
reru, Fr.) A fea fifn. 

Some fith are gutted, fplit, and kept in pickle; 
as whitiog and mackerel. Carew. 
Law ordered that the Sunday thould have rett ; 
And that ro nymph her noify food fhould feil, 

Except it were new milk or mackerel. 
Sooner fhall cats difport in water clear, 

And tpeckled mackre/s graze the meadows fair, 

Than I forget my thepherd's wontcd love. Gay. 

MACXEREL-GALE feems to be, in Dryden’s 
cant, a frong breeze; fuch, 1 fuppofe, 
as is defired to bring zuackered freih to 
market. 


King. 


They put up every fail, 


Jo Man. a 
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Madmen ought not to be mad; 
But who can help his frenzy ? Deyder. 
But fome ftrange graces and odd fights fhe had, 
Was juft not ugly, and was juit not mad. Pope. 
2. lixpreiling diforder of mind, 
His geitures fierce 
He mark'd, and viad demeanour when alone. 32:7. 


3. Overrun with any violent or unreafona- 


ble defire: with ox, after, of, perhaps 
better for, before the object of defire. 

It is the land of graven images, and they are sned 
upon their idals. Fevemiah. 
The world is running mad after farce, tne extre- 
mity of bad poetry, or rather the judgment that is 
fallén upor dramatick writing, Dryden. 
The people are not fo very gad of acorns, but that 
they could be content to eat the bread of civil perfons. 
Rymer. 


4. Enraged; furious. 


Holy writ reprefents St. Pacl as making havock 
of the church, and perfecating that way unto the 
death, and being exceedingly mad again't them. 

Decay of Fiets. 
To Map. v. a. [from the adjećtive.] To 
make mad; to make furious ; to enrage. 

O villain! cried out Zelmane, r:udded with find- 


ing an unlooked-for rival. Siancy. 
This will witnefs outwardly, ? 

As ftrongly as the confcience does within, 

To tne madding of her lord. Shak fpeare. 


This xad: me, that perhaps ignoble hands 
Have overlaid him, for they cou’d not conquer. 
Dryder. 
To be mad;-to be 


%e 
furious. 
The madding wheels 
Or brazen chariotsrag’d: dire was the noife 
Of conflicts ! Miltox’s Paradife Laf. 
She, mixing with a throng 
Of madding matrons, bears the bride along. Dry. 


The wind was fair, but blew a msckrel-gale. Dryd. MAD. 7. /. [ma‘Su, Sax. }] An earthworm, 


Ma'crocosM. x. f. [ macrocofme, Vr. waxsos 
and xocwes.| The whole world, or vifi- 
ble fyftem, in oppoiition to the micro- 
cofm, or world of man. 

Macra’tion. x. f. [madatus, Lat.} The 
att of killing for facrifice. 

MA'CUL Z. ni fo (Latin. ] 

1. A fpot. 


And laftly, the bedy of the fun may contrat | MA'DBRAIN. 


fome fpots or macu'æ greater than ufual, and by 
that means be darkened. Burnet. 
2. [In phyfick.] Any fpots upon the tkin, 
whether thofe in fevers or {corbutick 
habits. 
Jo MA'CULATE. v. a. [zraculo, Lat.) To 
fain; to fpot. 
MacuLa'tiox. m. f. [from maculate. | 
Stain; fpot; taint. 
I will throw my glove to death himfelf, 
“Phat there’s no macuistion in thy heart. Sbhak/p, 
Ma'cu LE. x. J. [ macula, Lat.} A fpot; a 
ftain. 
MAD. adj. [zemaad, Sax. marto, Italian. ] 
1. Difordered in the mind; broken in the 
underftanding;  diftratted; delirious 
without a fever. 
Ajiack, Sir, he is mad. 
—’Tisthe time's prague when madacn lead the blind. 
Shiak/peare, 
This mufick mads me, lee it found no more; 
For though it kave help’d madmen to their wits, 
la me, st feems, it wall make wile men mad. 


Soak fpeare, 


Cupid, of thee the poets fung, 
Yhy mother from the lea was {prung; 
But they were mad to make thee young. Denbam. 
We muf bind our pafficns in chains, left hike mad 
folks they break their locks and bolts, and eo al! the 
milchief they can. Tayler. 
A beat, enraged at the ftinging of a bee, ran like 
mad inio the bee-garden, and oyer-tuen’d all the 
hives. L'ER: ange. 


Ma'DcaP. 2.) /. 


Airfworth. 


MADAM. 2. fa [ma dame, Fr. my dame. | 


The term of compliment ufed in addreis 
to ladies of every degree. It was an- 
ciently fpoken asin French, with the ac- 


cent upon the latt {fy llable. 
Ceries, madam, ye have great caufe of plaint. Spexy: 
Aazam, once more you look and move a queen ! 


Philips. ; 
adj. [mad and brain.) 
Ma’paratneD.§ Difordered in the 


mind; hotheaded. 
I give my hand oppas’d againft my heart, 
Unto a wadbrai: redetby, tull of {pleen. Soat/peare. 
He let fall his book, 
And as he itoop’d again to take it up, 
This madbrain'd bridegroom took him fuch a cuff, 
That down fell priet and book. Shakypeare, 
[mad and cap; either 
taking the cap for the head, or alluding 
to the caps put upon diitracted perfons 
by way of di@inction.] A madman; a 
wild hotbrained fellow. 
That latt is Biron, the merry madcap lord ; 
Not a word wath him but a jeit. Shad fpeare, 
The nimble-footed madcap prince of Wales, 
And his comrades, thatduft the world afide, 
And bid it pals. Sbhakfpeare’s Henry iv. 
Jo Ma'pveNx. v. u. [from zmad.] ‘Lo be- 
come mad; to act as mad. 
‘The dog-ftar rages, nay ’tis pait a doubt, 
AM Bedlam or Parnaffus is let out; 
Fire in each eye, and pagers in each hand, 
They rave, recite, and susdden round the land. Pepe. 
To MA'DDEN. w.a. ‘To make mad. 
Such mad’ ning draughts of beauty, 
Az for awhile o’erwhelin’d his raptur’d thought. 
Tobom/for. 
MA'DDFR. 2 f. [madene, Sax. ] A plant. 
‘The flower of the madder confifts of one fingle 
leaf, which is cut into four or five fezments, and er- 
panded at the top; the fower-cup afterwards be- 
comes a fruit, eompofed of two juicy berries clofely 
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joined together, containing feed for the mof pact 
hollowed lke a navel; the leaves are rough, and 
{urround the ttalks in whorles. Miller, 
Muadder is cultivated in vaft quantities in Hol- 
land: what the Dutch fend over for medicinal ufe 
is the root, which is only dried; but the greatett 
quantity is ufed by the dyers, who have it fent in 
coarle powder. iii, 
Mape. ‘The participle preterit of make, 
Neither hath this man finned, nor his parents; 
but chat the works of God fhould be ade manifeit. 
Fohr, 
MADEFA'CTION. 2. f. [madefacio, Lat] 
The aét of making wet. 
Toall modefafticx there is requised an imbibition. 
Bacon. 
To Ma'pery, v. a. |madefo, Latin.] To 
moifien ; to make wet. 
Ma’ DGEHOwLeT. a f. [bubo] An-owls 
Ainjaverth. 
Ma'puouse. nofe [mad and boufe.) A 
houfe where madmen are cured or con- 
fined. 


A feilow ta a madtoufe teing 2fked how he came 
there > Why, fays he, the mad to'ks abroad aye 100 
many for us, and fo they have matered all the fober 
people, and cooped them up here. Lob frange, 

Ma‘piy. adu. [from mad.} Without un- 
derftanding; turioufly. 

H- wav'd a torch aioft, and madly vain,- 

Sought godlike worthip from a fervite train. Dryden. 
MADMAN. ze f [mad and man.) A man. 
deprived of his underftanding. 

They fhali be like mucmcen, {paring none, but: 
fill fporting. 2 Ejdtrace 

He that eagerly purfues any thing, is no better 
than a 26 rnin. L’ Eftrange. 

He who ties a madman's hands, or takes away his- 
fword, loves his perfor while he difarms his frenzy. 

Scutbe 
Mz'pxess. 2. f. [from sad. | 
te. Diftraction ; lofs of underitanding ; per- 
turbation of the taculties. 

Why, woman, your huibaod is in his old lunes 
again :_he fo buffets himfelt en the forehead, that 
any madnefs l eve: yet beheld, feemed but tamenefs 
and civility to this diltemper. Shakfp: are. 

There are degrees of madnefs as of folly, the dife 
orderly jurobling ideas together, in fume more, fome 

lefs. Lecke. 
2. Fury; wildnefs of pafion ; rage. 

The power of God fets bounds to the raging of the 
fea, and refrains the maunc/s of the people. 

King Charlese 

He rav’d with all the sadnefs of defpair, 

He roar’d, he beat hs brean, aad core dis huir. 
Dry der 
MADRI'ER. 2. 4 

Alaasiery in war, is a-thick plank armed with 
ircn plates, havirg a cavity futficient to receive the 
mouth of the petard when charged, with which it is. 
2pplied againtt a gate, or other thing intended to be 
broken down. Bailey. 

Ma'pricas. xafi [xtadrigal, Spanifh and 
French, troin mazdra, Latin; whence tti 
was written anciently mandriale, Italian. ? 
A paftoral fong ; any lightairy fhort fong. 

A madrigal is a little zmorous picce, which con- 
talas acerlain number oi unequal veries, not tied so 
the fcrupulous regularity of a fonnet, or fubtility of 
an epigram : it cuntuts of one (mgle rank of verles, 
and in that differs from a canzooet, which conhfts . 
of feveral ttrophes, which returnan the fame order 
and numser., Bailey. 

Waters, by whofe falls 
Birds fing melodious madrigals. Shak fpeare. 

His arttul rains have ast delay’d 
The huddiing brock ta hear his madrigal. Milton. 

Their tongue is light and trifling in companfon 
of the Englith ; more pioper tor founets, madrigals, . 
and elegies, than herotwk poetry. Diyden. 


MA'DWORT. x. f. [ad and wort. } An herb. 
MÆRE. adv, ltis derived from the Saxon 
mep. famous, great, neted ; fo ælmere ìs 


MAG 


all famous ; ethe/mere, famous for nobi- 
lity. Gibfon's Camden, 
To MA'FFLE. v. ». To ftammer. Ainjw. 
Ma'rrcer, x. f. [from the verb.] A tam- 
nicrer, Ainfworth. 
MAGAZINE.. f. [ magazine, French; from 
the Arabick mach/an, a treafure. } 
r. A ftorehoufe, commonly an arfenal or 
armoury, or repofitory of provifions. 
If it fhould appear fit to beftow thipping in thofe 
harbours, it fliall be very needful that therc be a 
mrgazine of all neceifary provilions and ammuni- 


tions. 
Plain heroick magnitude of mind 


Their armories and magazines contemns. Milton. | 


Some o’erthe publick wagazizes prefide, 
And fome are fent new forage to provide. Dryden. 
Ufeful arms in magazines we place, 
All rang*d in order, and dilpof’d with grace. Pope. 
His head was fo well ttored a maguxine, that 
nothing could be propofed which he was not maiter 
of. Lecke, 
2. Of late this word has fignified a mifcel- 
laneous pamphlet, froma periodical mif- 
cellany called the Gentleman's Magazine, 
_ aad publifhed under the name of Sylva- 
nus Urban, by Edward Cave. 
Mace. x. f. [magus, Latins] A magician. 
Spenfer. 
MA'GGOT. 2. f. [magrod, Welch ; mille- 
peda, Latin; maðu, Saxon.] 
x. A finall grub, which turns into a fly. 
Out of the fides and back of the comnron cater- 
pillar we have teen creep out {mall maggots. Ray. 
From the fore although the infect fies, 
It leaves a trood of maggots in difguife. Gart. 
2. Wihuimfey ; caprice ; odd fancy. A low 
word. 
Taffata phrafes, filken terms precife, 
Three-pil’d hyperboles, {pruce a.vectation, 
Figures pedanticel, thefe fummicr flies, 
Have blown me full of maggot ollentation : 
i do torfwear them, 
Hencetorih my wooing mind fhall be expre 
In rullet yeas, and honelt keify noes. Shakspeare. 
To reconcile our late diffenters, 
Our brethren though by other venters, 
Unite them and their diff’rent waggors, 
As- long and thort fticks are in faggots. Hudibras. 
She pricked his maggot, and touched him in the 
tender point; then he oroke out into a violent 
paffion. od buthnor. 
Nia'cGoTiness, v. /, [from muapgotty. | 
_ The itate of abounding with maggots. 
Afa‘ccorry. adf. [from zaggoi. | 


re Full of maggots. 


‘2, Capricious; whimfical. A low werd, 

: To pretend to work out a neat fcheme of thoughts 
wuh a maggctiy unsettled head, 15 as ridiculous as 
to think to wiite ftrait iz a jumbiing coach. Norris. 

Ma'c! CAL. adj. [trom magick.| Acting, 
or pertormed by fecret and invitible 
powers, either of nature, or the agency 
ot fpicits, 

Pll humbly fignify what, in his name, 

That magica! word ot war, we have cfletted. Shuk/. 

They beheld unveiled the mgica/ thield of your 
Ariofto, which dazzled the beholders with too much 
biightnefs they can no longer hold up their arms. 

Dryden. 

By the ufe of a looking-glafs, and certain attire 
made of cambricx, upon-her head, the attained to 
an eril art and magical force in the motion of her 
eyes. Tatler. 

MAa'GICALLY. adv. [from magical.| Ac- 
cording to the rites of magick; by en- 
chantment, 

In the time of Valens, divers curious men, by the 
falling of artng,. magically prepared, yuczed that 
one Theodorus thould fucceed inthe empire. Cam. 

MA'GICK. z. f. [ zragia, Latin. } 
se The art of putting in agtion the power 


R alcigh. | 
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of fpirits : it was fuppofed that both good 
and bad fpirits were fubjeét to magick ; 
yet magick was in general held unlaw- 
ful: forcery ; enchantment. 
She once being looft, 

‘The noble ruin of her magick, Antony 
Claps on his fea-wing. Shak/peare, 

What charm, what magick, can over-rule the 
force of all thefe motives ? Regeri. 

2. The fecret operations of natural powers. 

The writers of natural magick attribute much to 
the virtues that come from the parts of living crea- 
tures, asif they didinfufe immaterial virtue into the 
part fevered. Bacon. 

Ma'‘cick. adj. 

1. Acting or doing by powers fuperiour to 
the known power of nature ; enchanted ; 
necromantick, 

Upon the commer of the moon 
There hangs a vap’rous drop, profound; 

I'll catch it ere it come to ground: 

And that diftill’d by magick flights 

Shall raife fuch artificial fprights, 

As by the ftrength cf their illufion, 

Shall draw him on to hisconfufion.  Shak/peare, 

Like caftles built by mzgick artinair, 

That vanith at approach, fuch thoughts appear. 
Granville, 

z. Done or produced by magick. 

And the brute earth would lend her nerves, and 

fhake 
Fill all thy magick ftructures rear’d fo high, 
Were fhatter’d into heaps. Milten. 

Maai'c1an. a. /. [magicus, Latin.] Une 
fkilled in magick ; an enchanter; a ne- 
cromancer. 

What black magician conjures up this fiend, 

To ttop devoted charitable deeds ? Sbhak/peare. 

An old mag:cian, that did keep 
Ty’ Hefperian fruit, and made the dragon feep ; 
Her potent charms do troubled fouls relieve, 

And, where the lifts, makes calmeit fouls to grieve. 
Wailer. 

There are millions of truths that a man is not 
concerncd to know; as whether Roger Bacon was 
a mathematician or a magician. Locke. 


Macisre’r tar. adj. [from magifler, Lat. ] 
1. Such as fuits a mafter. 
Such a governmentis paternal, not mzgiferial. 
: Ä ing Charles. 
He bids him attend asif he had the rod over him; 
and ufes a magiferial authority while he inftructs 


him. Dryden. 
2. Lofty ; arrogant; proud; infolent; de- 
fpotick. 


We are not mg /le ial in opinions, nor, dictator- 
like, obtrude our wotions on any man. brown. 
Pretences go a great way with men that take fair 

words and yg i/feriad looks for current paymeat. 
L’ Eftranges 

Thofe men are but trepanned who are calied to 
gover, being aavelted with authority, but bereaved 
of power; which is nothing elfe but to mock and 
betray thera into a fplendid and migi/terial way of 
being ridiculous. South. 

3. Chymically prepared, after the manner 
of a magiltery. 

Ot corals are chiefly prepared the powder ground 
upon a marble, and the sagi/rerial falt, to good pur- 
pole in lome tevers: the cintture is no more than 
a folution of the maaiferial falt. Grew. 


MAGISTE'RIALLY.adu.[from magifterial. | 
Arrogantly ; with an air of authority. 

A downright advice may be miftaken, as if it 

were {poken mazijerially. Bacon. 

Over their pots and pipes, they claim and engrofs 

all wholly to themfelves, magiferiaily cenfuring the 

wifdom of all antiquity, coring at all piety, and 

new-modelling the world. Soule 


| Macisre’rtarness, 2 f. [from magije- 


rial.) Haughtinels ; airs of a matter, 
Peremstorinels is of two forts ; the one a magi- 
Sterialnefs in matters of opinion, the othera poliuve- 
nels in relating Masters of facts in the one we ima 
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pofe upon men’s underftandings, in the other on 
their faith. Governmen: of the Tongue. 
MAa'GISTERY. 7, f. [ magifteriuzt, latin.) 

Muagiflery is aterm made ule of by chemilts to 
fignify foumetimesa very fine powder, made by folu- 
uon and precipitation; as ot bifmuth, lead, &c. 
and fometimes refin and refinous fubltances; as 
thofe of jalap, feamony, &c. but the moft genuine 
acceptation is to exprefs that preparation of any body. 
wherein the whole, or moft part, ts, dy the addition 
ot jomewhat, changed into a body of quite another 
kiad; as when iron or copper is turned into crvitals 
of Mars or Venus. Quincy. 

Paracelfus extracteth the magiffery of wine, ex- 
pofing it unto the extremity of cold; whereby the 
aqueous parts will treeze, but the fpirit be uncon- 
gcaled in the centre. Brows. 

The magiffery of vegetables confifts but of the 
more foluble aud coloured parts of the plants that 
afford it. Boyle. 

Ma'cisrracy. a. f. [mag iratus; Lat. } 
Office or dignity of a magilttate. 

You hare the world, her ».2y//racies,priefthoods, 
Wealth, and felicity, amongit you, triends. B. or. 
He had no other intention but to difluade men 

from magijiracy, or undertaking the publick offices 


of ftate. Brezon. 
Some have difputed even againft magifracyittlf. 
Atterbury. 


Duelling is not only an ufurpation of the divine 
prerogative, but it is an infule upon mgiffracy and 
good government. Cariffa. 

Ma'cisTRALLY. adu, [xagiffralis, low 
Latin.| Defpotically ; authoritatively ; 
magiiterially. 

What a prefumption is this forone, who will not 
allow liberty to others, to afflume to himlelf fuch a 
licence to centroul fo magiftradly ? Bramba‘l, 


MA'GISTRATE. ». /. | magifratus, Lat. | 
A man publickly invefted with authority; 
a governour ; an executor of the laws. 
They chufe their magiffrare ! 
And fuch a one as he, who puts his fhall, 
His popular Mall, againtt a graver beach 
Than ever trown’din Greece. Shak fpeare, 
I treat here ot thof2 legal punifhments which 
mayifivates mtli& upon their cilobedier.¢ fuhjects. 
Decay of Piety. 
MAGNA'LITY. af, [aagualia, Latin.) A 
great thing; fomething above the ccm- 


mon rate. Not ufed. 

Tuo greedy of staz-alities, we make but favour- 

able experiments concerning welcome truths. brow. 

MaGNANI'MITY. x. /. [magnanimiré, Fr. 
magnanimita, Latin. | Greatnefs of mind, 
bravery ; elevation of foul. 

With deadly hue, an armed curfe did lye, 

In whofe dead face he read great wagnanimity. 
Speafcre 

Let but the adts of the ancient Jews be but in- 
difterently weighed, from whole magauriniily, 1:1 
caules of molt extreme hazard, thoie ttrange and 
unwonted refolutions have grown, Which, tor all cir- 
cuin{tances, no people under the root of heaven did 
ever hitherto match. Eiaoker. 

“They had enough reveng’d, having reduc'd 
Their toe to mifery beneath their tears ; 

The rett was magranimity to remit, 
If fome convenient rantuin was propos’d. Mison. 

Exploding many things under the name of trifles, 
is a very falfe proof either of wifdom or magnari- 
mily, and a great check to virtuous actions with 
regard to fame. Saft. 

Macwna!'xtmous, adj. [magnaxinis, Lat. | 
Great of mind; elevated in fentiment ; 
brave. 

To give a kingdom hath been thought 
Greater and nobler done, and to lay down 
Far moie magnanimous, than to allume. 

In ftrengtn 
All mertals I excell’d, and great in“hores, 
With youthtul courage and magnanir:cus thoughts 
Ot birth from heaven foretold, and high exploits. 
Ailton. 

Alagnanim-us indaftry is a refolved afliduity and 

care, aniwerable to any weighty work. Grew, 
i 
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Macra'simousiy. ads. 
NIMS.» } 
mind. 

"A complete and generous education fts a man tn 
perform jultly, fkiltully, and msgsanimoufly, all 
the offices of peace and war. Milton, 

MAGNET. u. jJ. [magaes, Latin.) The 
joadftone ; the Rone that attracts iron. 

‘Two magnets, heav’n and earth, allure to blifs, 
The larger loaditone that, the ncarer this. Dryden, 

lt may be reafonadle to atk, Whether obeying 
the muguet be effential to iron ? Locke. 

NiAGNE'TICAL, Ni y AN IEF 

a A (“7 ae es 

1. Relating to the magnet. 

Review this whole magserick (cheme. Blackmore. 

Water is nineteen times uighter, and by confe- 
quence nineteen times raver, than gold; and gold 13 
fo rare as very readily, and without the Icatt op pott- 
tion, to trenfimit the marguetics eMuvia, and cahly 
to admit quickfilver into its pores, and to let water 
pafs through it. New or. 

2. Heving powers corrcfpondent to thofe 
of the magnet. 

The magret afts upon iron through all denfe 
bodies not magaetich, nor red hot, without any di- 
münutoa o: its virtue; as through gold, filver, 
lead, glafs, water. Netuts. 

3. Attractive; having the power to draw 
things diftant. 


Tihe moon is magnetical of heat, as the fun is of 


Bravely; witt greatnels of 


cold and moitture. Bacon, 
She thould al! parts to reunion bow ; 

Ske, that had oll murznetick torce alone, 

To draw and talten hundred partsinone. Dorne. 


They, as they move tow’rds his all-chearing 

lamp, 

Turn twift their various motions, or are turn’d 

By his magxctick beam, Milton, 
4. Magnetick is once ufed by Milor tor 

we ghiete 

Draw outwith credulous defire, and lead 
At wiil the m:oliett, refulutett breatt, 

As the magretick hardett iron draws. 
MAGNETISM. x. /. [from magnet. | 
1. Power ot the loaditone. 

Meny other mognerifrs, and the like attraftions 
through all the creatures of nature. Brown. 

2. Power of attraction, 

By the smagretifm of antereft our affections are 

igre filtibly attracted. Glanville, 

NIAGNiIFI ASL E% adj. [from magnify.) 
Worthy to be extolled or praifed. Un- 
ufal. 

Number, though wonderful in itfelf, and fuff- 
ciently magnifiabie trom its demonttratle affection, 
hath yet received adjections from the multiplying 
conccits of men. Brown, 

Macni'eicar.) adj. (magnificus, Lat. | 
Macni'Ficr. § — Illeflrious; grand; 
reat; noble. Proper, but little ufed. 

The houfe that is to be builded for the Lord mutt 
be exceeding mugnifical, of fame and glory through- 
ost all countries. 1 Chronicles. 

‘Phrones, dominations, princedoms, viriue’, 

pow'rs ! 

Mfthele magxifick titles yet remain, 

Not merely titular. Milten. 

O parent ! thefe are thy magnifick deeds ; 

Thy trophies! 


Milton. 


Granceur of appearance ; {plendour. 
This defert foil 
Wants not her hidden lultre, gems, and gald, 
Nor want we ikill or art, from whence toraife 
Magryficence. 
Not Babylon 
Nor great Alesira, fuch magnificence 
Equall’d in all her glories to inflirine 
Kclus or Serapis, their Gods; or feat 
Their kings when Egypt with Affyria trove 
ln wealth and luxury. Milion. 
Que may obfesve more [plendour and magnificence 

in particular perions houles in Genoa, than in thole 


Uiac Leloug to the pudlick. Addifon. 


Milton, 
Macni'Ficence.™/. [ magnificentia, Lat. | 


Milten. 


MAG 


(from magne- | MAGNIFICENT. adi, [magrifcus, Latin, | 


r. Grand in appearance; fplendid; pom- 
ous. 

Man he made, and for him built 
Magrificert this world. Ailton, 

It is fuitable to the magnificent harmony of the 
univerfe, thatthe fpecies of creatures fhould, by 

entle degrees, afcend upward from us toward his 
perfection, as we fee they gradually defceud trom 
us downwards. Locke. 

Immortal glories in my mind revive, 

When Rome's exalted beauties l defery, 

Magr ficent in piles of ruin lie. Ad difor. 
2. Fond of fplendour; f{etting greatnefs to 

fhow. 

Li he were magrifcent, he {pent with an afpiring 
intent: athe ipared, he heaped with alpiring intent. 

Sidney. 
MacnuFricentiy. adv. [from magnifi- 
cent.| Pompoufly ; fplendidly. 
Beauty a monarch is, 
Which kingly power magnificently proves, 
By crowds of flaves and peopled empire's loves. Dry. 

We can never conceive too highly of God; fo 
neither too mugrificertly of nature, his handy work. 

Grew. 
MAGNIFICO. v». j. [Italiam] A grandee 
ot Venice. 

The duke himfelf, and the mognificors 
Of greatett port, have all proceeded with him. Shak. 

Ma'GNIFIER. x». /. [trom magnify | 
1. One that prales; an encomiatt ; an ex- 
toller. 

‘The primitive mag»:ifers of this ftar were the 
Egyptians, who notwithitanding chiefly regarded it 
in relation to their river Nilus. Brown. 

2. A glafs that increafes the bulk of any 
object. 

To MA'GNIFY, a. a. [ magnifico, Latin.) 

1. To make great; to exaggerate; to am- 
plity ; to extol. 

The ambaflador, making his oration, did fo mag- 
ri’y the king and queen, as was enough to glut the 
hearers. _. , Bacon, 

2 To exalt; to elevate; to raife in elti- 


mation. 
Greater now inthyvreturn, 
Than froin the giant angels: thee that day 
Thy thunders magnify'd; but to create 
Is greater than created to dettroy. 

lo raile in pride and pretenfion. 

He {hall exalt and magnify himfelf above every 
od. Daniel. 

If ye will magnify yourfelves againft me, know 
now that God hath overthrown me. ob. 

He Mall magzify himfelf in his heart. Daxicl. 

: ws fe ; 
4. To increaie the bulk of any object to 
the eve. 

How thefe red globules would appear, if glaffes 
could be found that could stag ify them a thoufand 
times more, is uncertain. Locke. 

By true reflection 1 would fee my face; 

Why brings the fool a magnifying plats? Gran. 

The greate magaifyirxg glalies in the word are 
a man’s eyes, when they juok upon his own perfon. 


Milton. 


As things feem large which we through mitts 
defcry, 
Dulnefs is ever apt to magnify. 
s. A cant word for zo have efed. 

My governefs affured my father 1 had wanted for 
nothing; that I was almot} eaten up with the green 
ficknefs: but this mugrified but little with my 
father. SpeGator. 

Ma'onituDe, 2. f. | wagnitudo, Latin. ] 
1. Greatnefs; grandeur. 

He with plain heroick sagmitude of mind, 
And cclettial vigour arm’d, 

Their armories and magazines contemns. 
2. Comparative buik. 

This tree hath no extraordinary magritude, 
touching the truck or ftem; it is hard to nnd any 
one bigger than the rett. Raleigh. 

Never repole fo much apon any man’s fingle 
counfel, fidelity, aad Siferetion, in managing aflaics 


Pope. 


Milten. 


Pope. 


M A'l 


of the filt merguituae, thatis, matters of religion ana 

juttice, as lo create in yourfel!, or others, adiffidence 

of your ownjudgrent, King Charies. 
When I echold this goodly frame, this world, 

Or heav’n and earth cooliting ; and compute 

Their magnitudes; this earth, a (pot, a grain, 

An atom, with the firmameatcompar’d. Tiron. 
Convince the world thatyou’re devout and true; 

Whatever be your birth, you're fure to be 

A peer of the trt magnitude to me. Dryden. 
Conceive thefe particles of bodies to be fo difpofed 

amonglt themflelves, that the intervals of empty fpr- 

ces between them may be equal in magaimudetothein 

all; and that thefe particles may be comspofed of 

ocher particles much {maller, which have as much 

empty [pace between them as equals all the magri- 

tudes ot theie {maller particies. Newien, 


Ma‘cpie. z. / [from pie, pice, Latin, and 
mag, contracted from Margaret, as phil 
is ufed to a /parrcav, and poll toa parrot. } 
A bird fometimes taught to tak. 
Auzurs, that uoderitood relations, have 
By magpies and by choughs, ard rooks brought forth 
The fecret’tt man of blood. Shak/prare. 
Diffimulation is expreffed by a lady wearing 2 
vizard of two faces, in her right hand a magpie, 
which Spenfer defcnbed looking through a lattice. 
Peacham on Drawing. 
So have I feen in black and white, 
A prating thing, a magpie hight, 
Mayettically Italk ; 
A ftately worthlefs animal, 
That plies the tongue, and wags the tail, 
All flutter, pride, and talk. Swift. 
Ma’GyDARE. 2. f. [magndaris, Lat.) Aa 
herb. Ainfworth, 
MAID. dz f [maden, mzgoden, 
MA'IDEN. f Saxon; maegd, Dutch.]} 
1. An unmarried woman; a virgin, 
Your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not All up 
The cittern of my luft. Shakfreare. 
‘his isa man old, wrinkled, faded, wither’d, 
And not a maiden, as thou fay’it he is. Shuk/peare. 
l am not folely led 
By nice direQion of a muiden's eyes. Shak/peare. 
She employed the refidue of her life to repairing 
of highways, building of bridges, and endowing of 


maidens. Carew. 
Your deluded wife had been a maid; 

Down on the bridal bcd a maid the lay, 

A maid Me rofe at the approaching day. Drydee, 


Let me die, the faid, 
Rather than lofe the fpotiels name ot waid. Drydee. 
2. A woman fervant. 
My miid Neriffa and myfelf, meantime, 
Will live as maids and widows. Svakfpeare. 
Old Tancred vifited his daughter's bow’r; 
Her cheek, for fuch his cuitom was, he kifs'd, 
Then blets’d her kneeling, and her mards difmifs'd. 
Dryden 
Her clofet and the gods Mare all her time, 
Except when, only by fome maids attended, 
She fecks fome fhady folitary grove. 
A thoufand maidens ply the purple loom, 
To weave the bed, and deck the regal room. Prior. 
3. Female. 
If the bear a maid child. Leviticen. 
Maiv.a.f. {rasa vel fguatina minor.) A 
{pecies of fkate Afh. 
Ma‘iveN. adj. 
1. Confifling of virgins. | 
Nor was there onc of all the nymphs that rov’d 
O'er Mienzlus, amid the naiden throng 


Rewe. 


More tavour’d once. Addifen. 
2, Freh; new; unufed ; unpolluted. 

He ficthed his maiden (word. Shak/peure. 
When | am dead, trew me o'er 

With maiden Bowers, that all the world may know 

1 was a chalte wile to my grave. Shatfpeare,. 
By this maiden bloffom in my hand 

I {corn thee and thy taihion. Shakipeare. 


Ma‘’iIDENHAIR, x. /. [maiden and harr; 


ediantum, |) This plant is a native of the 
fouthern parts of I'rance and in the Mid- 
diterrunean, where it grows on rocks, and 


MAJ 
old rains, from whence it is brought for 
medicinal ufe. ‘ 

June is drawn in a mantle of dark grafs green, 


upon his head a garland of bents, king's-cup, and 
maidenhair, Peachum. 


MAa'IDENHRAD, | 
MAa'IDENHODE. > 7. f. [from maiden. | 
Ma'rIDENHOOD. 
1. Virginity; virginal purity; freedom 
from contamination. 
And, for the modelt lore of szidenboud, 
Bids me not foinurn with thefe armes men. 
Oh whither thall I Ay; what facred wood 
Shall hide me trom the tyrant? or what den? 
Fairfax. 
She hated chambers, clofets, fecret mewes, 
And in broad fields preferv'd her maidenbead. Fairf. 
Example, that fo terrible thews in the wreck of 
maiderhood, cannot for all that diffuade fuccellion, 
but that they are limed with the twigs that threaten 
them. Shak peare. 
Blaidenhood the loves, and will be fwirt 
To aid a virgin. Milton 
Newnefs; frefhnefs; uncontaminated 
ftate. This is now hecome a low word. 
The devil and mifchance look big 
Upon the maidenbead of oar affairs, = Shakfpeare. 
Some who attended with much expectation, at 
their Grit appearing have (tained the maidenhead of 
their credit with fome negligent periormance. 
Wotton, 
Hope’s chafte kifs wrongs ne joy's maidenhead, 
Then fpouial rites prejudge the marriage-bed. 
Crafbaru. 
Ma'ipen tip. x. f. [lappago.] An herb. 
Ainfworth, 
Mat'penry. adj. [maiden and like. | Like 
a maid, gentle, modeit, timorous, de- 


cent. 


2. 


Tis not maidenly; 
Our fex, as wellas l, may chide you for it. Shat/p, 
You virtuous als, and bathtul fool; mult you be 
blufhing? what a maidenly man at arms are you 
become? Shakipeare. 
Ma'ipHoon.*. f. | trom maid. | Virginit. 
By maidboed, honour, and every thing, 
I love thee. Shak/peare. 
M A'IDMARIAN. 2. /. [puer ludius, Lat.) A 
kind of dance, fo called fro:n a buffoon 
dreffed like a man, who plays tricks to 
the populace. 
A fet of morrice-dancers danced a mai 
with a tabor and pipe. Temple. 
MAa'IDPALE. adj. [maid and pal.) Pale 
like a fick virgin. 
Change the complection of her maidpale peace 
To feariet indigna ton. Shak/peare. 
Maipse'Rvant. u. / A female fervant. 
It is perfectly right what you fay of the indiffe- 
sence in common triends, whether we are fick or 
well; the very maitjervants in a family have the 
fame notion, Swift, 
Maye/STICAL, 
Maje STICK. 
a, Augutt; having dignity ; grand ; impe- 
rial; regal; great of appearance, 
They made a doubt 
Prefence mayeftical would put him out : 
For, quoth the king, an angel tha't thou fee, 
Yet fear not thou, hut fpeak andacioufty. Shak/p. 
Get the ftart of the :nzjeffick world, 
Aad bear the palm alone. ‘ Shak/peare, 
We do it wrong, being fo mrjeffical, 
To offer it the hew ot violence. 
In his face 
Sate meeknefs, heighten’d with »ayefick grace. 
Dentam. 
A royal robe he wore with graceful pride, 
Embroider’a tandals giitter'd as he trod, 
And forth he mov'd, majefiick as a pod. 
g. Stately ; pompous; fplendid. 
Ie was no mean thing which he purpofed ; to per- 
form a work fo muyefiieal aud ttately was no fmall 
cbarge. Hocker. 


adj. [from mayz/y. | 


S bakfpeare. 


Poge. 


MA I 


3. Sublime; elevated; lofty. 

Which paffige doth not only argue an infinite 
abundance, both of art:zans and materials, but like- 
wife of magnihcent and aayeflicad defires in every 
common perlon. Watton. 

he leatt portions mutt be of the epick kind; all 
mult be grave, may fica, and fublime. Dryden. 

Mase'sticatpy. adv. [from majejlical. | 
With dignity; with grandeur, 

From Italy a wand’ ring ray 

Of moving light illuminates the dav ; 
Northward the bends, maj- fically bright, 
And here the fixes her unperiul light. Granville. 

So have I feen in black and white, 

A prating thine, a magpie hight, 

Mayftically Nak ; 

A ftately worthlefs animal, 
That plies the tongue, and wags the tail, 

All flutter, pride, and talk. 

MAJESTY, x. /. [mayeftas, Latin.] 
re Dignity; grandeur; greatnefs of ap- 
pearance; an appearance awful and 


folemn. 
The voice of the Lord is full of majefly. Pfa'ns. 
The lord reigneth; he iscloathed with majefy. 


Swift. 


Palms. 
Amidft 
aie clouds and daik, doth Heav’n’s all-ruling 
ire 
Chufe torefide, hisplory unobfcur'd, 
And with the may-/fy of darknefs round 
Covers his throne. Milten. 
Great, without pride, in fober majcfly, Pope. 


2. Power; fovereignty 
Thine, O Lord, is the power and majeffy. 1 Chro. 
To the oniy wile God be glory and mney. Jude. 
He gave Nebuchadnezzar thy father majefiy. 
wif d Daniel. 
3. Dignity; elevation of manner. 
The ħrit in loftinefs of thought lurpafs'd, 
The next in majefiy. 
4- Lhe title of Kings and queens. 
Mott royal majefly, 
I crave no more than what your highnefs offer’d, 
Nor will you tender lels. Sbhut/peare. 
I have a garden opens to the fea, 
From whence I can your majeity convey 
To fome nigh trend. Waller. 
He, who had been always betieved a creature of 
the queen, vilited her szaje/2y but once in fix weeks. 
Clarendon. 


Dryden, 


I walk in awful ftate above 


The may fy of heaven. Dryden. 


Stee Matt. nef. [ marke, Fr. maglia, Ital. trom 


maille, the mefh of a net. Skinner. | 
t. A coat of fteel network worn for 


defence. 
Being advifed to wear 2 privy coat, the duke gave 
this anfwer, That againit any popular tury, a (hirt 


of mail wou'd be but a filly defence. Wotton. 
2. Any armour. 
We ftrip the lobiter of his fcarlet nail. Gay. 


Some thirts of znai, fome coats of plate put on, 
Soine don’da curace, fome a corflet bright. Fairy. 
Some wore a coat-armour, imitating icale, 
And next their fkin were ttubborn thirts of mail; 
Some wore a breait-plate. Dryden, 
3. A pottman’s bundle; a bag. [zale, mal- 
lette, Fr.] 
To Mair. v. a. [from the noun.) 
t. To arm defenfively ; to cover, as with 
armour. 
The naised Mars thall on his altar fit 
Up to the ears in blood. 
2. To bundle in a wrapper. 
I am thy married wife, 
And thou a prince, protector of this land; 
Methinks I thould not thus be led along, 
wlail'd up in thame, with papers on miy back. 
Sbhuk/peare. 
To MAIM. v. a. [maitan, Gothick, to cut 
off; mehaigner, to maim, old French ; 
mehaina, Armorick ; marcus, Latin. ] To 
deprive of any necedary part; to cripple 


Skal/pcare, 


| 


MA J 


by lofs of a limb : originally written from 


the French mayhem. 
You wrought to bea legate; by which power 
You maim'd the jurifdiction of all buhops. Shak/p. 
Fhe multitude wondered whei they law the dimit 
ta fpeak, the maimed to he whole, and the lame iv 
walk; and they glorified God, ` Muithew - 
Mai. a. /. [trom the verb, | 
1. Privation of fome effential part ; lame- 
nefs, produced by a wound or amputa- 
aon 
Surely there is more caufe to fear, lett the wane 
thereol be a maim, than the ufe a bemith. looker. 
Humphry, duke ot Gio'tter, fearce hinife.t, 
That bears fo threwd a maim ; two pulls at ence 3 
A lad, banith’t, and a limb lopt otf 2 SLaifpcare, 
2. Injury; wfchiet. 
Not fo deep 2 maim, 
As to he catt forth in the coinmon air, 
Have | deferved. 
3. kental dete. 
A noble author efteems it to bea øtaim in hiftory, 
that the acts of parliament thould not be recited. 


Hayward. 
Main. adj. [ magne, old Fr. maguus, Lat] 
». Principal; chief; leading. 

In every grand or main publick duty which God 
requireth ot his church, there is, belides that matter 
and form wherein the etlence thereof confiteth, a 
certain outward fathion, whereby the fame is in de- 
cent manner adminiltered. fLoker. 

There is a hutory tn all men’s lives, 

Figuring the nature of the times deceafed; 

The which vkferv’d a maa may prophefy, 

With a near aim, of the main chance of things 

As yet nane come to life, Sbutfpeare, 
He is fuperttitious grown of late, 

Quite trom the main opinion he had once 

Ot tantafy, of dreams, and ceremonies. Shakfpeare. 

There arole three notorious and maiz rebellions, 
which drew feveral arm:es out of England. Duvies. 

The nether flood, 
Which now divided into four main reams, 


S hakfpeare. 


Runs diverfe. Nistor. 
I thould be much for open war, O peers, 

If what was urg'd 

Main reafon to perfuade immediate war,’ 

Did not diffuade me molt. Afilron, 


Ali creatures look to the sain chance, that is, food 
and propagation. L' Eftrange. 
Our main intereft is to be as happy as we can, and 
as long as poflible. Titlatfon. 
Nor tell me in a dying father’s tone, 
Be caretul Still of the mai» chance, my fon; 
Patout the principal ia trufty hands ; 
Live on the ufe, and never dip thy lands. Dryden. 
Wiult they have buted them‘elves in various 
learning, they have been wanting in the one main 
thing. Baler. 

Nor is it only in the aiz defign, but they have 

followed him in every epifode. j Pope. 
2. Mighty; huge; overpowering; vat. 
Think, you quettion witha Jew, 
You may as well go iland upon the beach, 
And bid the main flood bate his ufual height, Shake 
Seett thou what raze 
Tranfports our adverfary, whom no bounds, 
Nor yetthe main abyls, 
Wide interrupt, can hold ? Mitten, 
3. Grofs ; containing the chief part. 
We ourfelt will follow 
In the main battle, which on either fide 
Shall be well winged with our chiefett horfe. Shak, 
All abreatt 
Charg'd our main battle’: fronte Sharifpeare. 
4. limportant ; torcible. 

This young prince, with a train of young noble- 
men and gentlemen, but not with any main army, 
caine over to take polleifion of his new patrimony. 

Davies on Lveland. 
That, which thou aright 
Believ'it fo main toour fuccels, I bring. 


Main. z. /. 
1. The profs; the bulk ; the greater part. 
The main of them inay be reduced to language, 


and an improvement in wildom, by fceing men. 
Locke. 


Milion. 


M A I 


a, The fum; the whole; the general. 

They allowed the liturgy cad government of the 
church af England as to the main. Aire Charles. 

Theile notions concerning coinage have, forthe 
wiain, been put into wnting above twelve manths. 

Lake. 
3. The ocean; the great fea, as dittinguifhed 
from bays or rivers. 

A fubititure fnines brightly asa king, 
Unul aking be by; and then his fare 
Empties itfeif, as doth an ialaad broox 
Into the main of waters. 

Where’sthe king? 
Bids the wind blow the earth intothe fea; 
Or {well the curled waters 'bove the mair, 
That things might change. Soak/peare. 

He fell, and ttrugsling in the main, 

Cry'd out for helping hands, but cry’d in vain. 
Dryden. 


Ssakfpeare. 


Say, why should the colleRed m:2i7 
Itfelf within itfelf contain ? 
Why to its caverns fhould it fometimes creep, ) 
And with delightful Glence fleep S 
On the lov'd bofom of itspareat deep 2 5 


Prier. | 


4. Violence; force. 
He ’gan advance 
With huge force, and importable n:i% 
And towards him with dreadful fury prance. 
Spenjer. 
With might and mair 
He hafted to get up again. Hudbras. 
With might and vaiz they chac'd the murd’rous 
fox 
With brazen trumpets, and inflated box. Dryd:n. 
ç. [from manus, Lat.} A hand at dice, 
Wrere it good, 
To fet the exact wealth of all our tates 
All at one cait; to fet forich a maiz 
In the nice hazard of one doubtlul hour? Sdzh/p. 

To pafs our tedious hours away, 

We throw a merry 77.207. Earl Dorfet’s Seng. 

Writing is but juft like dice, 

And lucky mains make people wife: 
That jumbled words, if fortune throw ’em, 
Shall, well as Dryden, forma poem. 

6. The continent. 

In 158g we turoed challengers, and invaded the 

stain of Spain. Bacon. 
7. A hamper. Jinfworth. 
MAINLAND. x, f. [main and land.| Con- 
tinent. Spenfer and Dryden fcem to ac- 
cent this word differently. 
Ne was it iffand then, 
But was all defolate, and of fome thought 
By fea to have been from the Celtick mainland 
brought- Spenfer. 

Thofe whom Tyber’s holy forefts hide, 

Or Circe’s hills from the mainland divide. Dryden. 
Ma'rxvy. adv. [from main. | 
1. Chiefly; principally. 
A brutifh vice, 

Inductive mainly to the fin of Eve. Milton. 
They are mainiy reducible to three. Mere. 

The metallick matter now found in the perpen- 
dicular intervals of the itrata, was originally lodged 
in the bodies of thofe ftrata, being interfperfed 
amongit the matter, whereof the faid ftrata mairly 
conhit. Wosiwara’s Naiural Hifory. 

2. Greatly; hugely. 

It was obferved by one, that himfelf came hardly 
to a little riches, and very eafily to great riches: for 
when a man’s ftock is come to that, thac he can ex- 
pect the prime of markets, and over-come thofe 
bargains, which, fortheirgreatnefs, are few men’s 
money, and be partner in the induftries of younger 
men, he cannot but increafe muin'y. Bacon. 

MA'INMAST. 2. fe [main and mafl.) The 
chief or middle matt. 
One dire thot, 
Clofe by the board the prince’s mainma/f bore. 
Dryden. 

A Detchman, upon breaking his leg by a fall 
from a mainmafi, told the ftanders-by, it was a 
mercy it was not his neck. Spe@ater, 

Ma‘tnPERNAELE, adj. Bailable; that 


may be admitted to give furety. 


Pricr. 


MAI 


Ma‘'teeErnor. s. / Surety; bail 
` He enforced the earl himfelf to fiv, till twenty. 
fix noblemen became wainpernsrs for his appearance 
at acertain day; but he making default, the utter- 
moft advantage was taken againft his (ureties. 
Davies cn Ireland. 
Maltxprise. e / [main and pus, Fr. ] 
Delivery into the cuftody of a friend, 
upon fecurity given for appearance ; 
bail. 
Sir William Bremingham was executed for trea- 
fon, though the earl of Defmond was left to main- 


rize. Davizs. 
Give its poor entertainer quarter; 
And, by difcharge or mainprife, grant 
Detiv'ry from this bafe reltcaint. Hudibras. 


To Ma'twprise. vea. To bail. 
Ma‘Insatc. mf. [main and Jail.) The 
fail of the mainmaitt. 

They committed themfelves ungo the fea, and 
hoiited up the mzinfail to the wind, and made to- 
ward fhore. Aes, 

MA'INSHEET, xef. [main and facet.) The 
fheet cr fail of the mainmatt. 

Strike, trike the top-fail; let the mazinfEcer fly, 
And furl your Jails. Dryden, 

Yo MAINTAIN. v. a. [aintenir, Fr. | 
| 1. To preferve; to keep; not to fuffer to 
change. 

The inercdients being preferibed in their fubftance, 
maintain the blood in a gentle fermentauon, reclude 
oppilations, and mundity it. Harvey. 

2. To defend ; to hold out; to make good; 
not to refign. 

This place, thefe pledges of your love, maintain. 

Dryden. 

God values no man more or lefs, in placing him 

high or low, but every one as he maintains his polt. 
Grew's Caimelog i. 
3. To vindicate ; to juftify ; to fupport. 

If any man of quality will maig’ain upon Edward 
earl of Glo’tter, that he ts a manifold traitor, lethim 
appear. Shak/{peare. 

Thefe poffeffions being unlawfully gotten, could 
not be maintained by the juft and honourable law of 
England. Davies. 

Lord Roberts was full of contradiétion in his tem- 
per, and of parts fo much fuperior to any of the com- 
pany, that he could too well maintain and juftity 
thofe contradictions. Clarendon, 


Maintain 

My right, nor think the name of mother vain. 
Dryden. 
4e To continue ; to keep up; not to fuffer 

to ceafe. 
Maintain talk with the duke, that my charity be 
not of him perceived. Shal/peare, 
Some did the fong, and fome the choir maintain, 
Beneath a laurel fhade. Dryden, 
. lo keep up; to fupport the expence of. 
I feek not to wax great by others waining į 
Sufficeth, that I have mzintains my fate, 

And fends the poor well pleafed trom my gate. Sda2. 
What concerns it you if i wear pearl and gold ? 

I thank my good father l am able to maintain ite 
Shatfpeare. 
6. To fupport with the conveniences of life. 
It was St. Paul’s choice to staintain himfelt by 
his own labour. Hocker. 
lt a woman maintain her hufband, fhe is tull of 
anger and much reproach. Ecclefaficus. 
fe is hard to maintain the truth, but much harder 
to be muintained by it. 

cloath, or defend its alfertors ? 

7. To preferve from failure. 
Here ten thoufand images remain 

Without confufion, and their rank maintain. 
Blackmore. 
To Mainta'tn. 2 ne To fupport by 


argument ; to affert as a tenet. 

In tragedy and fatire I maintain againft fome of 
our modern cniticks, that this age and the laft have 
excelled the ancients. Dryden. 

MAINTA'INABLE. adj. [from maintain: ) 


Defenuble; juftifiable. 


2 


South. 


Could it ever yet feed, | 
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j Being made lord-lieutenant of Balloine, the watts 
fore beaten and fhaken, and fcarce maintainable, he 
defended the place againtt the Dauphin. Hayward. 
MAINTAINER. af. [from maintein, | Sup- 
porter; cherifher. 

He dedicated the work to Sir Philip Sidaey, a 

| {pecial maintainer of a.l learning. Spenser. 

The maintainers and cherithers of a regular deva- 
tion, a true and decent piety. South. 

MAINTENANCE, a f. [maiateraxt, Fr.] 
1, Supply of the neceffaries of life; fuite- 
nance; fuftentation. 

It was St. Paul’s choice to maintain himfetf, 
whereas in living by the churches maintenance, as 
othcrs did, there had been no offence committed. 

locker. 

God affigned Adam maintenance of life, and then 
appointed hima law to obferve. Hooker. 

Thofe of better fortune not making learning their 
maintenance, take degrees with litle improvement. 

Swift, 
2. Support ; protection ; defence. 

They knew that no man might in reafon take upos 
him to determine his own right, and according to 
his owa determination proceed ia msinterarse 
thereof. Haker. 

The beginning and caufe of this ordinance 
amoneft the lriih was tor the defence aad sainte- 
nance ot their lands in their poltericy. Sperfer. 

3. Continuance ; fecurity from failure. 

Whatfoever is granted to the church for Gud’s 
honour, and the muinterance of his lervice, is granted 
to God. g South. 


Ma'txtop. ». f. [main and tep.] The top 
of the mainmaft. 

From their maintop joyfal news they hear 
Of flips, which by their mould bring new fuppties. 

Drvde. 

Didtys could the maiztop-maft beftride, ` 

And down the ropes with active vigour flide, AZzi/7 
MA'INYARD. x. f. [maiz and yard.) The 
yard of the mainmaft. 

With fharp hooks they took hold of the tackling 
which held the wrafayard to the matt, then rowing 
they cucthe tackling, and brought the mainyard by 
the board. Arbuths7, 

M a'jor. adi. [ major, Latin. ] 
1. Greater in number, quantity, or extent. 

They bind none, no not though they be many, 
faving oniy when they are the magor part of a gene- 
ral afflemoly, and then their voices being more in 
number, mult overfway their judgments who are 
fewer. Hoker. 

The true meridian is a mayor circle paffing through 
the poles of the world and the zenith of any place, 
exactly dividing the eaft trom the wett. Brown. 

In common difcourfe we denominate perfons and 
things according to the »r2or part of their character : 
he is to be called a wife man who has but few follies. 

i he Watts. 
2. Greater in dignity. 

Fall Greek, fall fame, honour, or go, or ftay, 

My major vow lies here. Sbak/peare, 

Ma'yor. 2 f. 

1, lhe officer above the captain ; the loweft 
field officer, 

2. A mayor or head officer of a town, 
Obfolete. 

3. The firit propofition of a fyllogifm, 
containing fome generality. 

The major of our author’s argument is to be 
underftood of the material ingredients of bodies. 

Bole, 
4. Major-general, The general officer of 
the fecond rank. 


Afajor-general Ravignan returned with the French 
king's anfwer. Tatler. 


ge Major- dimo. n. f. [majeur dome, Fr.) 
One who holds occafionally the place of 
matter of the houfe. 


Mayora'rion. 2. f. [from major. | 
creafe; enlargement. 

There b= tive ways of majoration of founds: en- 

cofure fimpie; enclofare with dilatation; commu. 


In. 
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nication; refiction concurrent; and approach to 
the fentlory. Bacon. 
Mayo/aity. v. f [from major.] ~ 
1. The ftate of being greater. 
It is not plurality of parts without: majority of 
parts that maketh the total greater. Grew. 
2. The greater number. (majorité, Fr. | 
It was highly probable the mijority would te fo 
wile as to efpoufe that caufe which was mait agrec- 
able to the publick weal, and by that means hinder a 


{edition. Addifon. 
As in fenates fo in fchools, 
Majority of voices rules, Prior. 


Decent executions keepthe world in awe ; for that 
reafon the majority of mankind ought to be hanged 
evary year. Arbuthaot. 

3, [from majores, Lat.) Anceftry. 

Of evil parents anevil generation, 2 pofterity not 
unlike their majority; of mifchievous progenitors, a 
venomous and deftructive progeny. Brown. 

4. Full age ; end of minority. 
During the infancy of Henry the Ild, the barons 
~ were troubled in expelling the French: but this prince 
was no fnoner come to his majority, but the harons 
+ rafed acruel war againtt him. Davies. 
g. Firft rank. Obfolete. 
- Dotis, whofe high deeds, 
Whofe hotincurfions, and creat name in arms, 
Holds from all foldiers chief majority, 
and military title capical, 
6. The office of a major. 


Maize, or Indian W heat. n. f. 
The whole maize plant has the appearance of a 
reed. This plant is propagated in England only as a 
curiofity, but in America it is the principal fupport of 
the inhabitants, and confequently propagated with 
great care. Tiler. 
Maixe affords a very trong nourifhinent, but morc 
vifcous than wheat. Arbuthnot. 


To Make. v. a. [macan, Saxon; mechen, 

German ; maken, Dutch.] 
1. To create. 

Let us make man in our image. Genefis. 

The Lord hath mage all things for himfelt. Prav. 
Remember’ft thou 

Thy making, while the Maker gave thee being ? 
Milton. 


Shak/peare. 


z. To form of materials. 
He fafhioned it with a graving tool, after he had 
mide ita molton calf. Exudus. 
God hath made ot one blood all nations of men. 
Aas. 
We have no other meafure,fave one of the moon, 
but are artificially sade out of thefe by compounding 
or dividing them. Holder. 
3. To compofe: as, parts, materials, or 
ingredients. 
One of my fellows had the fpeed of him; 
Who, almolt dead for breath, had fcarcely more 
Than would make up his meffage. Shakfpeare. 
The heav’n, the air, the earth, and boundle!s fea, 
Alake but one temple for the deity. Waller. 
A pint of falt of tartar, expofed unto a moift air, 
will wake more liquor than the former meafure will 
contain. ; Brown. 
Ae To form by art what is not natural. 
There lavith nature, in her belt attire, 
Pours forth {weet odours, and alluring fights; 
And art with her contending, doth afpire 
T?’ excel the natural with madedelights. Spenfer. 
5. To produce or effect as the agent. 
if I fufpe&t without caufe, why then make fport 
at me; then let me be your jeit. Shakfpeare. 
When their hearts were merry they faid, Call tor 
Sampfon, that he may make us Iport. adges. 
Give unto Solomon 2 perfect heart to build the 
palace for the which I have made provifion, 
1 Chronicles. 
Thou haft fet figns and wonders in the land of 
Ezypt, and halt made thee a name. ercmiah. 
Jothua made peace, and maz a league with them. 


Fofbua. 
Both combine 
To make their ercatnefs by the fall of man. Dryd. 
Egypt, mad with fuperfliuon grown, 
Makes gods of meniters. Tate's Juvenal, 
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6. To produce as a caufe. 


Wealth smaker many friends; but the poor is 
feparated from his neighbour. Proverbs, 
A man’s gift maketh room for him, and bringeth 
him before great men. Proverbs. 
The child taught to believe any occurrence to be 
a good or evil omen, or any day ot the week lucky, 
hath a wide inroad made upon the foundnefs of his 
underftanding. Watts. 


7. To do; to perform; to practife; to ufe 
in action. 


‘Though fhe appear honeft to me, yet in other 
places fhe enlargeth her mirth fo far, that there is 


Quiewd contruction sade of her. Shakfpeare. 
She made hafte, and let down her pitcher. Gen, | 
We made prayer unto our God. Nehemiah. 
He Mall make a fpeedy riddance of allin the land. 

Zephaniah, 
They all began to make excufe. Luke, 


It hath pleafed them of Macedonia and Achia to 
mïke a certain contribution for the poor. Romans. 
The Venetians, provoked by the Turk with di- 
vers injuries, both by feaand land, refolved, without 
delay, to wake war likewife upon him. Kuolles. 
Such mufick as before was never made, 
But when of cld the fons of morning fung. Milton. 
All theactions of his life were tipped up and fur- 
veyed, and all malicious glofles maze upon all he had 
faid, and all he had done. Clarendon, 
Says Carneades, fince neither you nor ! love rcpe- 
titions, I thall not now srake any of what elle was 
urged againft Themittius. Boyle. 
The Phenicians mude claim to this man as theirs, 
and attributed to him the invention ot letters. flu/e. 
What hope, O Pantheus! whither can we run ? 
Where make a ftand ? and what may yet be done ? 
Dryden. 
While merchants make long voyages by fea 
To get eftates, he cuts a fhorter way. Dryden. 
Vo what end did Ulyfics make that journey? 
Æneas undertook it by the commandment of his 
father’s gholt. Dryden. 
He that will make a good ufe ofany part ot his 
life, muft allow a large portion of it to recreation. 
Locke. 


Make fome requeft. and J, 
Whate’er it be, with thatrequeft comply. Addijcr. 
Were it permitted, he thould make tke tour ot the 
whole fyttein of the fun. Arbut. ard Pope. 


8. To caufe to have any quality. 

She may give fo much credit to her own laws, as 
to make their fentence weightier than any bare and 
naked conceit to the contrary. Hioker, 

1 will make your cities waite. Leviticus. 

Her hufband hath utterly »zde them void on the 
day he heard them, Numbers. 

When he had made a convenient room, he fet it 
ina wall, and made it fait with iron, FF if. of Sot. 

He made the water wince. 

He was the more inflamed with the deure of 
battle with Waller to zake even all accounts. 

Clarendon. 


I bred you up to arms, rais"d you to power, 
Permitted you to tight for this ufurper ; 
All to take ture the vengeance of this day, 
Which even this day has ruin’d. Dryden. 
In refpect of aétions within the reach of fuch a | 
power in him, aman feems as free as it is pollibte for 
freedom to make him. Lecke. 


g. Tobring into any ftate or condition. 
I have made thee a god to Pharaoh. Exodus. 
Jofeph made ready his chariot, and went up to 
meet Ifrael. Genesis. 

Who made thee a prince and a judge over us? 
Exodus. 
Ye have troubled me to make me ftink among the 
inhabitants. Gencfis. 
He made himfelf of no reputation, and took upon 
him the form of a fervant. Philippians. 
He fhould be made manifeft to Ifrael. Jobn. 
Though I be free from all men, yet have l made 
myfelf fervant unto all, that I might gain the more. 
t Corinthians. 
He hath made me a by-werd of the people. Job- 
Make ye him drunken; for he magnified him‘elf 
againft the Lord. Fersmiab. 
Jofepl was not walling to sake her a publick ex- 
ample. Matthew. 
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Py the aftiftance of this faculty we have all thofe 
ideas in our underftandings, which, though we do 
not actually contemplate, yet we can bring in fight, 
and make appear again, and be the objects of our 
thoughts. Lock. 

The Lacedemonians trained up their children tu 
hate drunkennefs by bringing a drunken man into 
their company, and fhewing them what a heaft he 
made of himiclt. Watti, 

10. To form; to fettle; to ekablifh. 

Thofe who are wife in courts 

Make friendihip with the minitters of fate, 


Nor feek the ruins of a wretched exile. Rowe. 
Lie To həld; to keep. 
Deep in a cave the iybil sares abode. Dryden. 


12. To fecure froin diftrels; to eftablith in 
riches or happinefs. 
He hath given her this monumental ring, and 
thinks himfelf made in th: unchatte compofition. 
Shatfpeare, 
This is the night, 
That cither makes me, or toredoes me quite. Sbuk/. 
Each clement his dead command obeys, 
Who makesor ruins with a imile or frown, 
Who as by one he did our nation raife, 
So now he with another pulls us down. 
13. To fuffer; to incur. 
The lofs was private that T made; 
Twas but myfelt I lofts 7 luĝ no legions. Drydew. 
He accufeth Neptune unjuitly, who makes fhip- 
wreck a fecond time. Lacen. 
14. To commit, 
] will neither plead my age nor ficknefs in excufe 
of the faults which 1 have made. Dryden. 
re, To compel; to force; to conftrain. 
That the foul ina fleeping man fhoud be this 
moment bufy a thinking, and the next moment in a 
waking man not remember thole thoughts, would 
need fome better proof than bare ailertion to make it 
be believed. Locke. 
They thould be #27e to rife at their early hour ; 
but great care should be taken in waking them, that 
it be not done hattily. Locke. 
16. ‘To intend; to purpofe to do: in this 
fenfe it is ufed only in interrogation, 
He may afk this civil quettion,— Friend ! 
What dott thou make a ihipboard ? to what end ? 
Dryden. 
Gomez; what mak" thou here with a whole broe 
therliood of city-Sailitts 2° Di ;den 
17, To ratfe as profit from any thing. 
He’s in fora commodity of brown pepper; of 
which he made five marks ready money. Shurk/p. 
Did | mate a gain of you by any of thei I fent? 
2 Corinthiars. 
1! Auletes, a negligent prince, wee fo much, what 
muit aow the Romans make, who govern itfo wiiely? 
Arbuthnot. 
If it is meant of the value of the purchate, it was 
very high ? it being hardly potlible to make fo much 
of land, unlefs it was reckoned at a very low price- 
Arbuthnot. 
rg: lo reach; to tend, to; toarre zt: a 
kind of fea term. 
Acolta recordeth, thev that fail in the middle can 
mate nd land oi cither tide. Brown, 
I've made the port already, 
And laugh fecurcly at the lazy torim. Dryden. 
“Vhey ply their thauer’'d oars 
‘To neareft land, and make the Libyan thoars. Dryd. 
Did I but purpofe to embark with thee, 
While gentle zephyrs play în profp’rous gales ; 
But would fortake the fhip, and muke the thaar, 
When the winds whittle, and the tempelts roar? 
Prior. 


Dryden. 


tg. To gain. 
‘Fhe wind came about, and fettied in the wet 
for many days, fo 23 we could make litue or no way. 
Bacon. 
I have made way 
To fome Philiftian lords, wath whom they treat. 
Milton. 
Now mark a little why Virgil is fo much con- 
cerned to make this marrage, it was to mause way 
for the divorce which he intended afte: wards. Lyd. 
20. To force; to gain by farce. 
Rugged rocks are interpus'a ua van; 
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He males his way o’er mountains, and contemns 
Vnnuily torrents and unforded ttreams. Dryden. 

The ftone wall which divides China from Tar- 
tary, is reckoned nine hundred miles long, running 
ever rocks, and staking way for rivers through 
mighty arches. Temple. 

21, To exhibir. 

When thou wakef a dicner, call not thy friends 

but the pocr. Luse. 
22. To pay; to give. 

He Mall maz amends for the harm that he hath 

done. Leviticus. 
23. To put; to place. 

You muft make a great difference between Her- 
cules’s labours by land, and Jafon’s voyage by fea 
for the zolden fleece. Bacon, 

24. To turn to fome ufe. 
Whate’er thee catch, 
Their fury makes an inilrument of war. Dryden, 
25. To incline to; to ditpofe to. 

It is not requifite they Mould deftroy our reafon, 
that is, to muke us rely on the ftrength of nature, 
when fhe is leaft able to relieve us. Brown. 

26. To effect as an argument. 

Seeing they judge this to make nothing in the 
world for them. Hocker. 

You conceive you have ne more todo than, having 
found the principal word in a concordance, introduce 
as much of the verfe as will ferve your tum, though 
in reality it mzkes nothing tor you. Swift. 


27. To reprefent; to fhow. 
" Heis not that goofe aad afs that Valla would 
make him. Baker, 
28. To conftitute. 

Our defires carry the mind out to abfent good, 
according to the neceffity which we think there is 
ci it, to the making or encreafe of our happinefs. 

Locke. 
29. To amount to. 

Whatfoever thèy were, it maketb no matter to 

me: God accepteth no man’s perfon. Galatians. 
30. ‘To mould; to form. 

Lye rot erect but hollow, which isin the making 
of the bed; or with the legs gathered up, which is 
the more wholefome. Lacon, 

Some undeferved fault 

1'1! find about the making of the bed. Shak/peare. 

They mow tern green, and burning of them to 
athes, veike the athes up into balls wich alittle water. 

Mortimer. 
To Maxe away. To kill; to deitroy. 
He will aot let flip any advantage to make away 
him whole juit utle, ennobled by courage and good- 
nefs, may one day fhake the feat of 2 never-fecure 
tyranny. Sidney. 
Clareace was, by practice of evil perfons about 
the king his brother,, called thence away, aod foon 
atter, by Gicifter means, was clean made away. 
Spenfer on Ireiand. 
He may have a likely guefs, 
Flow thefe were they that madz away his brother. 
Sbazifpeare. 
Trajan would fay of the vain jealoufy of princes 
that feek to make away thofe that afpire to their fuc- 
ceifion, that there was never king that did put to 
death his fucceffor. bacon. 
Niy mother 1 flew at my very birth, and fince 
have mrte away two of her brothers, and hap'y to 
pake way for the purpofes of others againtt myfelr. 
Hayward, 
Give poets leave to erke themfelves atvay. Rafe. 
What multitude ot infants have been made away 
by thofe who brought them into the world! Addifon. 
To Make away, ‘To transfer. 
Debtors, 
When they never mean to pay, 
“Vo fome friend make all away. Waller. 
33. To MaKe account, To reckon; to 
believe. ` 

They made no account but that the navy fhoald 
be abichutely malter af the leas. Baczn. 

34. To Maa account of, To efteem ; to 
regard. 

35. foMake frre with, Totreat without 
ecremDy. 

ihe iame who kave made free wiih the greah 
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names in church and tate, and expofed tothe werld | 


the private misfortunes of familics. Dunciad, 
36. To Make good. To maintain ; tode- 
fend ; to juftify. 

The grand mafter, guarded with a company of 
moft valiant knights, drove them outagain by force, 
and made gozd the place. Knolles. 

When he comes to make gosd his confident un- 
dertaking, he is fain to fay things that agree very 

| jittle with one another. Boyle. 

I'll either die, or 1°] make gead the place. 

Dryden. 

As for this other argument, that by purfuing one 
fingle theme they gain an advantage to expreis, and 
work up, the patlions, I with any cxamp'e he could 
bring from them could mate it good. Dryden. 

I will add what the fame author fubjoins to zrake 
gcod his foregoing remark. Lickecn Educacion. 

37. To Maxe good. To fulfil; to ac- 
| complith. 
This letter doth make gozd the friar’s words. 
Séakfpeare, 
38. To Make light of. ‘To confider as of 


no confequence. 
They made light cf it, and went their ways. 


Matkew. 
39. To Make lve. To court; to play 
the gallant. 


How happy each of the fexes would be, if there 
was a window in the breait of every onc that makes 
or receives lote. Addijor. 

40. To Mase merry. To feaft; to par- 
take of an entertainment. 

A hundred pound or two, to make merry withal ? 

Shakfpeare. 

The king went to Latham, to make merry with 
his mother and the earl. Bacon's Henry vit, 

A gentleman and his wife will ride to make merry 
with his neighbour, aad after a day thofe two go to 
athird; in which progrefs they encreafe like {now- 
balls, till through their burthenfome weight they 


ee 


break. Caureu’s Survey of C cornwall. 
41. To Make much of. To cherith; to 
fofter. 


The king hearing of their adventure, fuddenly 
falls to take pride in making much of them, extol- 
ling them with infinite Feat Sidney. 

The bird is dead 

That we have made fo much on! Shak/peare. 

It is good difcretion not to make too much of any 
man atthe frit. Bacon’s Effays. 

The eafy and the lazy make much of the gout; 
and yet making much of themfelves too, they take 
care to carry it prefently to bed, and keep it warm. 


Tempie. 
i42. To Maxe of. What to make of, ìS, 


how to uaderftand. 

That they fhould have knowledge of the lan- 
guages and affairs of thofe that lie at fuch a diftance 
from them, was a thing we could not tell what to 
make of. Bacon. 

I patt che fummer here at Nimmeguen, without 

1 the leatt remembrance of what had happened to me 
in the pring, till about the end of September, and 
then I began to feela pain I knew not what to make 
cf, in the fame joint of my other foot. Temple. 

There is another {tatue in brats of Apollo, with a 
modern in{cription on the pedettal, which I know 
not what to make uf. Addifon. 

l defired he would let me fee his book : he did fo, 
fmiling: 1 could not make any thing zf il. Tarler. 

Upon one fide were huge pieces of iron, cut into 
itrange figures, which we knew not what to make 
of. — Swifi. 

43. To Make of. To produce from; to 
effect. 

l am aftonithed, that thofe who have appeared 


againtt this paper have made fo very little of it. 
R ee j dad: fon. 
44. To Maxe of. To confider; to ac- 


count; toclteem. 
Mukes fhe no more cf me than of a flave? 
Dryden, 
g. To Maxe of. To cherifh; to tolter. 
Not ufed. 
Xaycus was wonderfully beloved, and mude of, 
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br the Turkith merchants, whofe language he had 
learned. Aneolles. 


46. To Maxe over. To fettle in the hards 


of truttees. ' F 
Widows, who have tried one lover, 
Trait none again till th? have made over. Hudibras. 
"The wife berimes make over thair cftates. ~ 
Mate o'er thy honour by a deed of truit, 
And give me feizure of the mighty wealth. Drydes:, 
47. ToMakecver. To transfer. 
The fecond mercy maae cver to us by the fecond 
covenant, is the promiie of pardon. Hammord, 
Aze and youth cannot be made cver: nothing but 
time can take away years, or give them. Collier. 
My wailt is reduced to the depth of four inches 
by what I have already mzde over to my neck. 
Addijon's Guardia, 
Moor, to whom that patent was made over, was 
forced to leave off coining. Swift. 
48. Jo Make out. Toclear; to explain; 
to clear to one’s felt. 
Make out the reft.—I am diforder'’d fo, 
I know not farther what to fay dr do. Dryden. 
Antiquaries make out the moit ancient medals 
from a letter with great difficulty to be difcerned- 
9 i \Feltcn. 
It may feem fomewhat difficu make cut the 
bills ef fare for fome fuppers. -o Arbuthnee. 
49. To Make out. To prove; to evince. 
There is no truth which a man may more evi- 
dently make cut to himlel!, than the exiitence of a 
God. Locke. 
Though they are not felf-evident principles, yet 
what may be mde out from them by a wary de- 
duction, may be depended on as certain and infal- 
lible truths. Locke. 
Men of Witand parts, but of fhort thoughts and 
little meditation, dittruft every thing for ition that 
is not the dictate of fenfe, or made out immediately 
to their fenfes. Burnet. 
We are to vindicate the juft providence of God ia 
the government of the world, and to endeavour, as 
well as we can, upon an imperfect view of things, to 
make cut the beauty and harmony of all the feeming 
difcords and irregularines of the divine adminiftra- 
tion, Tillotfun's Sermons. 
Scaliger hath made out, that the hiltory of Troy 
was no moie the invention of Homer than of 
Virgil. Dryden, 
In the paffages from divines, moft of the rea- 
fonings which make oxt bolli my propofitions are al- 
ready fuggeited. diterbury, 
I dare engage to make it out, that they will have 
their full principal aud intereit at Ñx per cent. 
Swift, 


so. To Maxs fure of. To confider as 
certain. y 
They made as fure of health and life, as if both 
of them were at their difpolal. Dryden. 
gt. To Maxe fure of. To fecure to one’s 
pofleffion. 
But whether marriage bring joy or forrow, 
Make fure of this day, and hang to-morrow. Dryd. 
52. To Maxe wp ‘To get together. 
How will the farmer be able to mare up his rent 
at quarter-day ? Locke. 


53. To Make up. To reconcile; to 
compofe. 

l knew when feven juftices could not make up a 

quarrel. Shak/pesre. 


sy. To Make upe To repair. 
I fought for a maa among them that fhould make 
up the hedge, and ttand in the gap before me for the 
land. Ezekiel. 


Thefe are the lineaments of flattery, which do 
together make wp a face of moft extreme deformity. 
Gevernment of the Tongue, 
He is to encounter an enemy made wp of wiles and 
ftratagems; an old {crpent, a long experienced de- 
ceiver. South., 
Zeal (hould be made up of the largeft meafures of 
fpiritual love, dehre, hope, hatred, grief, incigna- 
tion. Spratt. 
Oh he was all made up of love and charms ; 
Whateves maid could witb, or inan adgure. ddi fote, 
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Hrlequin's part is made wp of blunders anù zb- 
furdities. wtddifen. 
Vines, figs, oranges, almonds, olives, inyrtles, 
and fields of corn, made up the moft delightful hide 
Jand{kip. AALifon. 
Oid moulding urns, racks, daggers, and diftic{s, 
Aake up the frightful horror of the place. Garth. 
‘The parties among us are wate xp on one fide of 
moderate whigs, and on the otlier of preibyterians, 


Swift. 
56. JoMane upe, To fhape. 

A catapotiuin 1s 3 medicine fwallowed folid, aad 

moit commonly mad: up in pills. — Arbuthnot. 
5]. To Maxe up. To fupply ; to make 

lefs. deficient. 

Whatfoever, to wake up the doctrine of man’s 

falvation, isadded as in fupply of the feripture’s in- 

fuiheiency, we reject it. Hovkers 

l borrowed that celebrated name for an evidence 
to my fubject, that fo what was wanting in my proof 
might be sade up in the example. Glanville. 

Thus think the crowd, who, eager to engage, 
Take quickly fire, and kindle into rage; 

Who ne’er confider, but without a paufe 
Make up in paftion what they wantin caufe. Dryd. 

It his romantick ditpofition tranfport hin fo tar 
as to expect little or nothing trom this, ke might 
however hope, that the principals wouldwcke itp in 
dignity ard relpect. Swift, 
$. To Maxe ap. To compenfate; to 

balance. 

Ir they retrench any the fmaller particulars in 
their ordinary expences it will eafily make up the 
halfpenny a-day which we have now under conli- 
deration. Spc dator. 

Thus wifely he makes up her time, 
Mif-fpent when youth was in its prime. Granville. 

‘{here mutt needs be another itate to ssneke up the 
inequalities of this, and tofalve all irregular appear- 
ances. Miterbury, 

59. To Maxe xp. To fettle; to adjult. 

The reafons you alledge, do more conduce 
To the hot patfion of dittemper’d blood, 

"Chan to mate up a fiee determination 
Twist nghtand wrong. 

Though all at once cannot 
Sce what I do deliver aut to each, 
Yet I can mate my audit wp, that all 
From me do back receive the flow’r of all, 
And leave me but the bran. Shalfpeare. 

He was to make up his accounts with his lord, atid 
by an eafy undifcoverable cheat be could provide 
againit the impend:ng diftrets. Rogers’ Sermons. 

60. Jo Make xp. To accompuih; to 
conclude; to complete. 

There is doubt how fur we are to proceed by col- 
lection before the fuil and complete mealure of things 
neceilary be made yp. è Llsoker. 

Is not the lady Conftance in th’s troop? 

—I know theis not; for this match made wp, 
Her prefence would have interrupted much. Sbat/. 

On Wednefday the general account is made up 
and printed, and on Thurlday publiihed. Graxnt, 

This lite ıs a fcene of vanity, that foon paffes 
away, and attords no folid fatistaétion but in the 
conlvioufnefs of doing well, and in the hopes of 
another life: this is what J can fay upon experience, 
and what you will find to be true when you come to 
make up the account. Locke. 

61. This is one of the werds fo frequently 
occurring, and ufed with fo much lati- 
tude, that its whole extent is not eafily 
comprehended, nor are its attenuated and 
fugitive meanings eafily caught and re- 
trained. The original fenfe, including 
either production or formation, may be 
traced through all the varieties of appli- 

“cation. 

Jo Make. wv, 7. 

1. Votend; totravel; to go any way. 

Oh me, lieutenant! what villains have done this? 

—1! think, thatone of them is hercabouts, 

And cannot make away. Shakfpeare's Othello, 
I do befeech your majelty make up, 

Lett your retirement do amaze your triends. Shak/p. 
The e:rl of Linco'n refolved to make on ware 


4 hakfpeare. 
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the king was, to give him battle, and marched 
towards Newark. Bacon. 
There mate forth to us a finall boat, with about 
eight perfons in it. Bucon's New sdtlantis. 
Warily provide, that while we make torth to that 
which is better, we mcet not with that which is 
wore, Bacon's Effays. 
A wonderful erroneous obfervation that makers 
about, is commonly received contrary to experience. 
Bacon. 


Make on, upon the heads 
Of men, ftruck down like piles, to reach the lives 
Ol thofe remain and fland. Ben Jonjon's Catiline. 

‘The Moors, terrified with the hideous cry of the 
foldiers makiug towaid land, were wally beaten 
from the fhore. Knolles. 

When they fet out from mount Sinai they niade 
northward unto Rifhmah. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Some tpeedy way for paflage mutt be tound; 
Make to the city by the poftern gate. Dryden, 

The bull 
His eafier conqueft proudly did forego ; 
And maging at him with a furious bound, 
From his bent forehead aim’d a double wound, Dryd. 

Too late young Turnus the delufion found 
Faron the fea, ttill wating from the ground. Dry, 

A man of a difiurbed brain feeing in the ftieet 
one of thofe lads that ufed to vex him, tteppcd into 
a cutler’s hop, and feizing on a naked (word maide 
after the boy. Locke. 

Seeing a country gentleman trotting before me 
with a fpaniel by his horfe’s fide, 1 made uptohim. 

Addiforr. 

The French king makes at us divetly, and keeps 
a king by him to fet over us. Addifon. 

A monttrous boar rutht forth; his taleiul eyes 
Shot glaring fire, and his {tiff-pointed briltles 
Rofe high upon his back ; at ine he made, 
Whetting his tufks. 

2, To contribute ; to have effcct. 

Whatfoever makes nothing to your fubjeét, and 
is improper to if, admit not into your work. Dryd. 

Blinded he is by the love of himielf to believe 
that the right is wrong, ard wrong is right, when 
it makes tor his own advantage. Swift. 
3. To operate; to act as a proof cr argu- 
ment, or c2ufe. 

Where neither the evidence of any law divine, 
nor the ftrength of any invincibie argument, othei- 
wife found out by the light of reafon, nor any not- 
able publiek inconvenience doth make againit that 
which our own laws ecclefiattical have inttituted for 
the ordering of thefe atlas; the very authority of the 
church itfelf futiceth. Hooker. 

That which fhould muke for them muft prove, 
that men ought not to make laws for church regi- 
ment, but onty keep thofe Jaws which in {cripture 
they find made. Hooker. 

It is very necdful to be known, and maketh unto 
the right of the war againit him. Spenfer. 

Let us follow after the things which make for 

ceace. Romans. 

Perkin Warbeck finding that time and tempori- 
zing, which, whilft his practices were covert, made 
for him, did now, when they were difcovered, rather 
make againit him, refolved to try fome exploit upon 
England. Bacon's Henry vit. 

A thing may make to my prefent purpote. Boyle. 

It makes to this purpofe, that the light conferving 
ftones in ltaly mutt be fetin the fun before they re- 
tain light. Die by. 

What avails it to me to acknowledge, that | have 
not been able to do him right in any line; for even 
my own confefflion makes againtt me. Dryden. 
fs To fhow; to appear; to carry ap- 

pearance. 

Jothua and all Ifrael made as if they were beaten 
betore them, and fled, Fofbua. 

It is the unanimous opinion of your friends, that 
you make as if you hangéd yourfelt, and they will 
give it out that you are quite dead. Arbuthnot. 

5: To NIAKE aqvay with. Yo deftroy tO 
kill ; to make away. This phrafe is 
improper. 

The women of Greece were feized with an unac- 
countable melancholy, which difpofed feveral of 
them to make away with themfelves. Speétator. 

6. To Make for. To advantage; to 
favour, 


Smith, 


My Ay K 


Compare with indifferency thefe difpari tes of 
times, and we thall plainly perceive, that they saka 
Jor the advantage of England at this prefent ume. 

Bacon's War with Spair. 

None dens thereis.a God, but thole jor wham :t 
maketh that there were no Cod. Bacon's Lffays. 

l was affur’d, that nothing was dzi'gn’d 
Aganit thee but tafe cuttody and hold ; 

Uhat made fer me, I knew that liberry 

Would draw thee forth to perilous enterprizes. 17:7, 
7. To Maxi up for, To compentete; tu 

be inftead. 

Have you got a fupply of friends to mate up far 
thote who are gone? Swifito Pepe 

8. To Make with, To concur. 

Antiquity, cufom, and confent, in the church of 
God, making with that which law doth eftablih, 
are themfelves moft fufficient reafons to uphold the 
fame, unlefs fome notable publick inconvenience 
enforce the contrary. fisker, 

Maxe. x. I [from the verb.] Form; 
{tructure ; nature, 

Thole mercurial fpirits, which were only lent the 
earth to thew men thetr Jolly in admiring it, peficfs 
delights of a nobles srake and nature, which antedare 
immortality. Glanville. 

Upon the dece.fe of a lion the beafts met to chure 
aking: feveral put up, but one was not of zke for 
aking; another wanted brains or ttrength. 

L'Effrange, 

Is our perfection of fo frail a make, 

As ev'ry plot can undermine and thake? = Dry.tem, 

Seseral lies are produced in the loyal ward of 
Purtfoken of fo feehle a wake, asnotto bear carriage 
tothe Rosal xchange. Addifen's I’reebolder, 

Tt may be with fupcricr fouls as with giganti k, 
which exceed the due proportion of parts, and, like 
the old heroes of that sake, commit fomething 
Neat extravagance. P Pope. 

Make. 2. /. [maca, zemaca, Saxon.]} 
Companion; favourite friend. 
The elt therewith 2ftonied, 
Upflarted lightty trem his loofer mzke, 
And his uitteasy weapous ‘gan iñ hai:d to take. 
Fairy Queen, 
e Bid her therefore herfelf foon ready make, 
To wait on love amongit his lovely crew 5 

Where evcry ane that miffeth then her make, 
Shali be by him amcarft with penance duc. Speyer. 

For ecce the wile town, 

Has let the fports down, 

Of May games and mortis, 

The maids and their wakes, 

Atdances and wakes, 

Had their napkins and pofies, 

And the wipers for their nofes. Ben Fenfern's Owls, 
Ma’kepatr. w. f. [make and debate. | 

Breeder of quarrels. 

Love in her pattions, like a right mazteLare, 
whifpcred to both fides arguments of quarrel. Sgdaey. 

Outrageous party-writers are like a couple of 
makedites, who intlame finall quarrels by a thou- 


fand ftories. Saifi, 
Ma'xer. a. /. [from make. | 
t. The Creator. 
Hoth in him, inallthings, as is meet, 
The univerfal ater we may praile. Mikon. 


This the divine Cecil!a found, 
And to her Afuder’s praife confin’d the found. Pope, 
Such plain roofs as piety could raife, 
And only vocal with the AZuker’s praife. Pope. 
The power of reafoning was given us by our 
Maker to purfue truths. Watts’ Logick, 
2. One who makes any thing. 
Every man in Turkey is of feme trade; Sultan 
Achmet was a muker ot ivory rings. 
Nates on the Ody fey. 
I dare promife her holdly what tew of her m:mers 
of vifits and compliments dare to do. Pops. 
3. One who fets any thing in its proper 
ftate. 
You be indeed makers or marrers of all men’s 
manners within the realm. A/ebam's Schusimaficr. 
MAKEPEACE. w. f. [make and praco] 
Peacemaker; reconciler. 
‘To be a makspeace thall become my age. Séah/p. 
Dez 
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Ma/KEWEIGHT. x, yh (mefe and weight. | MALECONTE'NT. 


Any fmall thing thrown in to make up 
weight. 

Me lonely fitting, nor the glimmering light 
Of makeweighr candle, nor the joyous tatk 
Of loving friend delights. Philips. 

Macracut're, x. /. This ftone is fome- 
times intirely green, but lighter than 
that of the nephritick ftone, fo as in 
colour to refemble the leaf of the mal- 
low, poourdyy, from which it has its 
name; though fometimes it is veined 
with white, or fpotted with blue or 
black. Woodward. 

Ma'capvy. n. f. [maladie, Fr.] A difeafe; 
a diftemper; a diforder of body ; iicknefs. 

Better it is to be private 
In forrow’s torments, than ty’d to the pomp of a 
palace, 
Nurfe inward ma/tdies, which have not fcope to 
be breath’d out. Sidney. 

Vhyficians firit require, that the malacy be known 
thoroughly, afterwards teach how to cure and re- 
refs it. Spesfer, 

Say, can you falt? your omachs are too young : 
And abltinence engenders maladies.  Shakfpeare. 

An accidental violence of motion has removed 
that malidy that has bated the fkull of phyficians. 

South. 

Love’s a masady without a cure; 

Fierce love has pierc’d me with his flery dart; 
He hres within, and hites at my heart. Dryden. 

Mava'npers. ve f. [from zal andare, 
Italian, 7o go i//.} A dry fcab on the 
paftern of horfes. 

MA’LAPERT. adj. [mal and pert. ] Saucy ; 
quick with impudence; fprightly with- 
out refpect or decency. 

Peace, malter marquis, you are malapert; 
Your fire-new ftamp of honour is {carce current. 
Shak/peare. 

Tf thou dar’ft tempt me further, draw thy {word. 
—What, what? nay, then, I mult have an ounce or 
twe of this w/upert blood from you. Shakfp. 

Are you growing malapert ? Will you force me 
make ule of my authority ? Dryden. 

MA'LAPERTNESS. x. /. [from malapert. ] 
Livelinefs of reply without decency; 
quick impudence ; faucineds. 

Ma'LAPERTLY. adv, [from malapert. | Im- 
pudently ; faucily. 

To Maua'xaTr, v a, [meactiv.) To 
foften, or knead to foftnefs, any body. 

Macaxa'tion. m f [from malaxate.] 
The act of foftening. 

Mace. adj. [| male, French 3 mafculu;, Lat. ] 
Of the fex that begets, not bears young ; 
not female. 

Which mall be heir of the two male twins, whos 
by the ditlection of the mother, were laid open to 
the world ? Locke. 

You are the richeft perfon in the commonwealth ; 
you have no male child; your daughters are all 
inarried to wealthy patricians. Swift. 

Ma Te. ua hehe of any fpecies. 

In moft the male is the greater, and in fome few 
the female. Bacon. 

There be more males than females, but in diffe- 
rent proportions. Grauat’s Bills of Mortality. 

Mace, in compofition, fignifies i; trom 
male, Latin 3 male, old French. 

MALEADMINIS©RA'TION, x. Je Bad ma- 
nacement of affairs. 

From the practice of the wife(t nations, when a 
prince was laid afide-tor muleauminifiraiion, the 
nobles and people did refume the adminiltration of 
the fupreme power. Swift. 

A general canonical denunciation, is that which 
is made touching fuch a matter as properly belongs 
fo the ecclefiattical court, for that a fubject de- 
nounccs his fuperior for mualesdminijpration, or a 
wicked life. l Ayliffc. 
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MAL 
2 adj. [wale and 


MALECONTE NTED. § content.) Dif- 
contented; diffatisfied. 
Brother Clarence, how like you our choice, 
That you Rand pentive, as half malecontent > Shak, 
Poor Clarence ! Is it for a wite 
That thou art saleconrenr? 1 will provide thee. Shuk. 
The king, tor fecuring his ftate agatnit mutinous 
and mualecontented fubjeéts, who might have reluge 


in Scotland, fenta folemn ambaffage to conclude 1 


peace. Bacon. 
They cannot fignalize themfelves as 72/econtents, 
without breaking through all the fofter virtues. Addi. 
The uftal way in defpotick governments is to 
confine the swlecontents to fome cattle. Addifon. 
MALECONTE'NTEDLY. adv. [from male- 
coutent,| With difcontent. 
Macreconte NTEDNESS. 2./. [from wale- 
content. | Difcontentednefs ; want of affec- 
tion to government. 
They would afcribe the laying down my paper 
to a fpirit of salecontentedne/s. SveBator, 
MALEDI'CTED. adj. [maledicius, Latin. | 
Accurfed, Dict. 
Marepi'cTion, ». f. [malediftion, Fr. 
maledifio, Lat.] Curfe; execration; de- 
nunciation of evil. 
‘Then let my life long time onearth maintained be, 
To wretched me, the lait, worft malediétion. Sidney. 
The true original caufe, divine walédiéion, laid 
by the fin of man upon thele creatures which God 
hath made for the ufeof man, was above the reach 
of natural capacity. Looker. 
In Spain they ttaid near eight months, during 
which Buckingham lay under millions of maledic- 
tions ; which, upon the prince’sarrival in the weit, 
did vanith into praifes. Wotton. 
MALE RAC MONGYA and facio, 
Lat.) A crime; an offence. 
Guilty creatures at a play 
Have, by the very cunning of the fcene, 
Been ftruck fo to the foul, that prefently 
They have proclaim’d their malefacticus. Sbakfp. 
MALEFA'CTOR. #,. f. [nale and facio, Lat. | 
An offender againit law; a criminal; 


a guilty perfon. 
A jaylor to bring forth 
Some monftrous »a/lefor. 
Fear his word, 

As much as malefaéiors do your fward. Rofcom. 
It isa fad thing when men fhall repair to the 
miniftry, not for preferment but refuge ; like zave- 

faéiors flying to the altar, only to fave their lives. 
Scuth, 


Shakfpeare. 


If their barking dog difturb her eafe, 
Th’ unmanner’d malefacfor is arraign’d. 
The milefa€tor goat was laid 
On Bacchus’ altar, and his forfeit paid. Dryden. 
Ma e'FICK. adj. [maleficus, Latin. | 
Mace rique. 4 Mifchievous; hurtful. 
Di: 
MALEPRA'CTICE, wf. [male and praZice. | 
Practice contrary to rules. 
Mace'voLence. 2. f, [ malevolentia, Lat. | 
Il will; inclination to hurt others; 
malignity. 
The fon of Duncan . 
Lives in the Englith court; aad is receiv’d 
Of the moit pious Edward with fuch grace, 
That the malevolence of fortune nothing 
Takes from his high refpect. Shak/peare. 
Maue'voLent. adj. [malevalus," Latin. | 
Ill-difpofed toward others; unfavour- 
able; malignant. 
l have thee in my arms, 
Though our malevolent tars have ftruggled hard, 
And held us long afunder. Dryden. 
Mate'voLEnTLy.adv,| frommalevolence. | 
Malignly ; malignancy ; with ill wall. 
The oak did not only refeut his fall, but vindicate 
him from alperfions mulevolently cat upon him. ddewel, 
Ma'.ice. n. f. (malice, Fr. malitia, Lat. ] 
1, Badnefsof deign; deliberate mifchief. 


Dryden. 
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God hath forgiven me many fins of malice, and 
therefore furely he will pity my infirmities. Tay/ur. 
2. Ilintention to any one; deiire of hurting. 
Duncan is in his grave ; 
Malice domettick, foreign levy, nothing 
Can touch him further! Shakfpeare. 
When Satan, who late fled before“the threats 
Of Gabriel out of Eden, now improv’d 
In meditated fraud and malice, bent 
On man’s deitrution, maugre what might hap 
Of heavier on himfelf, fearlefs return’d. Milto 
To Ma'tice. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


regard with ill will. Obfolete. 
The caufe why he this fly fo ma/iced, 
Was that his mother which him bore and bred, 
The mott fine-fingered workman on the ground, 
Arachne, by his means, was vanquifh'd. Spenfer. 
Matt'cious. adj. [ malicieux, Fr. malitia 
ofus, Lat.| Ill-difpofed to any one; in- 
tending ill; malignant. 
We muit not tint 
Our neceflary actions in the fear 
To cope malicious cenfurers ; which ever 
As rav’nous filhes do a veifel follow 
That is new-trimin'd. 
I grant him bloody, 
Sudden, malicious, fmacking of ev'ry fin 
That has a name. Shak/peare. 
Thou know’tt what malicious foe, 
Envying our happinefs, and of his own 
Defpairing, fecks to work us woe and fhame. Mitr. 
The air appearing fo »ze/icious in this morbifck 
confpiracy, exacts a more particular regard. ffarvey. 


Shakfpeare. 


Maut'ciousiy. adv. [from malicious. | 


With malignity ; with intention of mif- 
chief. 


An intrigue between his majefty and a junto of 
minifters madiciou/ly bent againit me, broke out, and 
had like to have ended in my utter deitruction. Swift. 


Maci'crousness. z. fe [from malicious. | 

Malice; intention of mifchtef to another. 
Not out of envy or maliciou/ne/s, 

Do I forbear to crave your ipecial aid. Herbert. 


Maut'Gcn. adj. (maligne, French; malig- 


nus, Latin; the g is mute or liquefcent. ] 
1. Unfavourable ; ill-difpefed to any one ; 
malicious. 

Witcheratt may be by operation of malign fpirits. 

Bacons 

If in the conftellations war Were fprung, 

Two planets, ruthing from afpect malign 

Of tierceft oppofition, in mid fky 

Should combat, and their jarring fpheres confound, 
Aliltor. 

Of contempt, and the »a//e7 hoftile influence it 
has upon government, every man’s experience will 
inform him. South. 

2. Infectious ; fatal to the bady ; peftilential. 

He that turneth the humouis back, and maketh 
the wound bleed inwards, endangereth malign ulcers 
and pernicious impolthumations. Buco. 

To Maui’cn. v. a. [from the adjective. ] 
1. To regard with envy or malice. 

The peopic practife what mifchiefs and villanies 
they will againit private men, whom they »a/ign, 
by Itealing their goods, or murdering them, Spenjer, 

It is hardly to be thought that any governor thould 
fo malign his fucceffor, as to fuffer aa evil to grow 
up which he might timely have kept under. Spenfer. 

Strangers confpired together againft him, and 
maligned him in the wildernefs. Ecclefinfticus. 

It it asa plesfure to be envied and fhot at, to be 
maligned {tanainz, and to be defpifed falling ; then 
is it a pleafure to be great and to be able to difpote of 
men’s fortunes. South, 

2. Tomifchief; to hurt; to harm. 
Ma ri'Gnancy. x fa [from malignant. | 
1. Malevolence ; malice; unfavourablenets. 

My ftars thine darkly over me: the malignancy 
of my fate might, perhaps, difteper yours; there- 
fore I crave your leave that I may bear my evils 
alone. Nbak/pesares 

2. Deftructive tendency. 

The infection doth produce a bubo, which, ac- 
cording to the degree of its malignazcy, either proves 
eaGly curable, or elfe st proceeds in its venom, JF fe. 


MAL 


MALI'GNANT. ad;. [molignast, French. | 
1. Malign; envious; unpropitious ; mali- 
cious; mifchievous ; intending or effect- 
ing ill. 
Q malignant and ill-boding ttars ! 
Now art thon come unto a feattof death. Shak/p. 
Not friended by his wif to your high perfon, 
His will is molt malignant, and it ftretches 
Beyond you to your irends. Shalfpeare. 
To good malignant, to bad men benign, Ailton. 
‘Vhey have feen all other notions befides their 
own reprefented in a falfe and malignant light; 
whercupon they judge and condemn at once. Watts. 
2. Hoftile to lite : as, malignant fevers. 
They hold, that the caufe of the gout is a malig- 
mant vapour that falls upon the joint; that the 
fwelling is a kindnefs in nature, that calls down 
humours to damp the malignity of the vapours, 
and thereby affuage the pain. Temple. 
Let the Icarn'd begin 
Th’ enquiry, where difeafe could enter in; 
How thofe malignant atoms fore'd their way, 
What in the faultlefs frame they found to make 
their prey 2 Dryden. 
Maci'cnantT. 2. fa 
1. A man of ill intention, malevolently 


difpofed. 


Occafion was taken, by feveral malignants, fe- 
cretly to undermine his great authority in the church 
of Chritt, Hooker. 

2. It was a word ufed of the defenders of 
the church and monarchy by the rebel 
fe€taries in the civil wars. 

Matt'GnantLy. adv. [from malignant. | 
With ill intention; malicioufly ; mif- 
chievoufly. 

Now arriving 
At place of potency, and {way o° th’ ftate, 
If he fhould till walignantly remain 
Faft foe to the plebeians, your voices might 
Be curfes to yourfelves. Shak/peare. 

Maui'cner. x. f. [from malign. | 

i. One who regards another with ill wall. 

l thought it neceffary to juttify my character in 
point of cleanlinefs, which my maligzers call in 
queftion. Swift, 

2. Sarcattical cenfurer. 

Such as thefe are philofophy’s maligners, who 
pronounce the moit generous contemplations, need- 
lefs unprofitable fubtleties. Glanville. 

MaLI'CNITY. Boal [ zalig’ ité, French. | 

1. Malice; malicioufnefs. 

Deeds are done which man inight charge aright 
On ftubborn fate, or undifcerning might, 

Had not their guilt the lawlets foldiers Known, 
And made the whole malignity their own. Ticket. 

2. Contrariety to life; defiruċtive tendency. 

Whether any tokens of poifon did appear, reports 
are various; his phyficians difcerned an invincible 
malignity in his dileale. Hayward. 

No redcefs could be obtained with any vigour 
proportionable to the wuligaity of thit tat-Spread 
dileafe. King Charles. 

3. Evilnefs of nature. 

This fhews the high aavignity of fraud, thet in 
the natural courle of it tends to the deitruction of 
common lite, by deltroying truft and mutual counfi- 
dence. South. 

Mati'cnty. adv. [from malign.) Envi- 
oufly ; with ill will; mifchievoully, 

Left you think | railly more than teach, 

Or praile maligaly arts i cannot reach 3 
Let me tor once prelume i’ inttruct the times. Pope. 


Ma'iain. 2. f. [mal, of Mary, and kin, 
the diminutive termination.] A kind 
of mop made of clouts for fweeping 
ovens; thence a frightful figure of clout: 
dreffed up; thence adirty wench. /fanmer. 

The kitchen malin pins 
Ver richeft lockram ’bouther reechy neck, 
Clamb’ring the walls to eye him, Nauk feare. 

Mati.» /. (malleus, Latin, a hammer, | 

1. A kind of beater or hammer. 

He tock a mall, aod after having hollowed the 


MAL 


handle, and that part which ftrikes the ball, he 
enclofed in them feveral drugs. Spechator. 
oa. A ftroke; ablow. Not in ufe. 
With mighty mall, 
The monfter mercilefs him made to fall. F. Queen. 

Give that rev’rend head a xal? 
Ortwa, or three, againtt a wall. 

3. A walk where they formerly played 
with malls and balls. Mollis, in Ifan- 
dick, an area or walk fpread with fhells. 

This the beau monde fhall from the mud furvey, 
And hail with mufick its propitious ray. Pope. 

To MALL. v. a. [from the noun.}] ‘lo 
beat or ftrike with a mall. 

Ma'crarp. Faf. [walart, French.] The 
drake of the wild duck. 

Antony claps on his fea wings like a doating 

mallard, 
Leaving the fight in height. Shuk/peare. 

The birds that are moft eafy to be drewn are 
mallard, (hoveler, and goofe, Peacham cn Drawing. 

Arm your hook with the line, and cut fo much of 
a brown mallard’s feather as will make the wings. 

Walton's Angler. 

MALLEABI'LITY. x». f. [from malleable. | 

Quality of enduring the hammer; quality 
of {preading under the hammer. 

Suppofing the nominal effence of gold to be body 
of fuch a peculiar colour and weight, with the malle- 
ability and fufibility, the real elfence is that conftitu- 
tion on which thefe qualitics and their union depend. 

Lecke. 

Ma'LLEABLE. adj. [malleable, French; 
from malleus, Latin, a hammer.] Capa- 
ble of being fpread by beating: this is a 
quality poileifed in the moit eminent 
degree by gold, it being more ductile 
than any other metal ; and is oppofite to 
friability or brittlenefs. Quincy. 

Make it more ftrong for falls, though itcome not 


Uludrbras. 


to the degree to be malleable. Bacon. 
The beaten foldier proves moft manful, 

‘That like his {word endures the anvil; 

And juflly’s held more formidable, 

The more his valour’s slleable. Hudibras, 


If the body is compact, and bends or yields in- 
ward to ¢reflion without any fliding of its parts, it 
is hard andetattick, returning to its figure with a 
force ning trom the mutual attraction ot its parts: 
it the parts fiide one upon another, the body is maul- 
leable or folt. ewton. 

MA'LLEABLENESS. wf. {from malleable. | 
Quality of enduring the hammer; mal- 
leability ; ductility. 

The bodies of moft ufe that are fought for out of 
the earth are the metals, which are diftinguifhed 
from other bodies by their weight, tufibility, and 
malleabsene/s. Locke, 

To MA'LLEATE. V.a. [from malleus, Lat. | 
To hammer; to forge or thape by the 
hammer, 

He firft found out the art of melting and mal- 
lecting metals, and making them uleful tor tools. 

Derbam, 
Ma'tret. x. f. [aallexs, Lat.] A wooden 
hammer. 

The veffel foddered up was warily freck with a 
woodlca raiser, and thereby compretied. Boyle. 

Their lett-hand does the calking iron guide, 
The rattling mullet with the right they lite. Dryden. 


Ma'ttews, x. f. [ma/za, Latin; mæiepe, 
Saxcn.] A plant. 
Shards or mal/szus tor the pot, 


Thai keep the loofen’d body found. Drykn. 
MA'LMSEY. 7. f. 
1. A fort of grape. 
2. A kind of wine. 
Metheglin, wort, and malmfey. Shuk/{peare. 


MALT. w./. [mea'r, Saxon ; mout, Dutch. | 
Grain fteeped in water and fermented, 
then dried un a kiln. 

Beer hath walt ttt infufed in the Jiquor, and is 
aitcswards busied wiin the hop. Bacon. 


MAN 


To NIA CET Ue 7e 
t. To make malt. 
2.. Vo be made malt. 
To houfe it green it will mow-bura, which will 
make it mait worfe, Afertimer. 
Ma‘etprink. x- £ [malt and drink. | 
All narltdrinks may be boiled into th: confittence 
of a Wlimy fyrup. Fiiyer on the Humours. 
Mal. toust. xf [malt and dufi.] 
Malt-duft is an enricher of barren land, and a 
great improver of barley. Mortimer. 


MAa'LTFLOOR. n. fe [malt and foor.) A 
floor to dry malt. 

Empty the corn from the ciftern into the mata 
floor. Mortimer. 
Ma'LTHORSE. 2, f [mali and horfe.] It 
feems to have been, in Shak/peare’s time, 

a term of reproach for a dull dolt. 
You pleafant twain, you whorfon, you malthorfe 


drudge. Shak[pearrs 
Mome, malthorfe, capon, coxcomh, idiot, patch. 
Shakjpearee 


Ma'urmMan. (i #./. [from ma/e,} One 

Ma‘trstek. § who makes malt. 

Sir Arthur the madtfer ! how fine it will found ! 

Swift. 

Tom came home in the chariot by hislady’s fide; 
but he unfortunately taught her to drink brandy, of 
which the died; and Tom 1s now a journeymza 
maltfter. Si -. 

Matva'ceous. aaj. [malva, Latin.| Re- 
lating to mallows. 

Matversa’tion. x. / [French.] Bad 
fhifts; mean artifices ; wicked and frau- 
dulent tricks. 

Mam. 2 2S [mamma, Latin: this 

Mama’. § word is faid to be found for 
the compellation of smother in all lan- 
guages ; and is therefore fuppoled to be 
the firft fyilables that a child pronounces. ] 
The fond word for mother. 

Poor Cupid fobbing fcarce could fpeak ; 

Indeed, mama, l did not know ye; 

Alas! how caly my mittake, 

l took you for your likenefs Cloe. Price. 

Little matters and miles are great impediments to 
fervants; the rcinedy is to bribe them, that they 
may not tell talcs to pappa and mamma, Swift. 

MANME'E tree. n. /. 

‘Lhe mammee tree hath a rofaceous flower, which 
afterwards becomes an almoft fpherical ñethy truit, 
containing two or three feeds inclofed in haid rough 
mells. Mili. 

MA'MMET. 2 4 [from mam or manma. | 
A puppet, a figure drefled up. Hanmer, 

Kate; this ts no world 
To play with mammets, and to ult with lips. Shak. 

Ma'MMIFORM. adj. [mammiforme, Fr. 
mamna and forma, Lat. ] Having the 
fhape of paps or dugs. 

MAMMI'LLARY. adj. [mammillaire, Fr. 
manmillaris, Lat. } Belonging to the paps 
or dugs. 

MA'MMOCK. 2. f. A fhapelefs piece. 

The ice was broken into large mamstocks, Fumes. 

To MAa'MMOCK. w a. [from the noun. ] 
To tear ; to break; to pull to pieces. 

l faw him runaftera gilded butte:fly ; and he did 
fo fet his teeth, and didtearit! Oh, I warrant, how 
he mnanmnceks it? Shubfpeare. 

MAMMON. a.f. [Syriack.] Riches, 

MAN. z. J. [man, ion, Sax. | 

1, Human being. 

Tihe king is but a man aslam; the violet fmells 
to him as it duth to me; the element fhews to him 
as it doth to me, all his fenles have but human con- 
ditions. Shak/peare. 

All the weft bank of Nilus 1s poffzifed by an idola- 
trous man-eating nation. Brevrewood. 

A creature of a more exalted kind 

Was wanted yet, aad then was szan defien'd, 
Cunicious ot thought. Dryden, 
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Nature in mas capacious fouls nath wrought, 
And given them voice exprethive of their thought; 
Jn wan the god defcends, and joys to find 
‘The narrow image of his greater mind. Creech. 
A combination of the ideas of a certain tigurc, 
with the powers of motion and reafoning joined to 
fubttance, make the ordinary idea of a man, Locke. 
On human actions reafon though you can, 


Tt may be reafon, but it is not maz. Pope. 
2, Nota woman. 
Bring forth we children only ! 

For thy undaunted mettle fhould compofe 

Nothing but males. Shakfpeare. 
[ had not fo much of max in me, 

Butal! my mother came into mine eyes, 

And gave me upto tears. Sbhak/peare. 
Every man child thall be circumcifed.  Genefts. 
Cencus, a woman once, and once a m7, 

But ending ia the tex the firit began. Dryden, 


A long time fince the cuftom began, among people 
of quality, to keep sx cooks of the French nation. 
Swift. 
3. Nota boy. 
e The nurfe’s legendsare for truth receiv’d, 

And the wan dreams but what the boy believ’d. 
Dr vider. 
4. A fervant; an attendant ; a dependant. 

Now thanked be the great god Pan, 
Which thus praferves my loved lite, 

Thanked he I that keep a xar, 
Who ended hath this bloady (trife: 
For it my man eunt praifes have, 
What then mutt I ihat keep the kecave? 

My brother’s fervants 
Were then my fellows, now they are my me. Shak. 

Such gentlemen as arc his majeity’s own {worn 
fervants thould be preferred to the charge of his 
majelty's hips; choice being made of men of valour 
znd capacity rather than to employ other men’s 
mer. Raleigh's Ejfays. 

l and my m» wiil prefently go ride 
Far as the Cornifh mount. Cowley. 

g. A word of tainiliar addrefs, bordering on 
contempt. 

You may partake of any thing we fay: 

We fpeak no trealon, wan. Shatfpeare. 
6. Itis ufed in a loote fignification like the 
French ov, one, any one. 

This fame young fober-blooded boy doth not love 
me, nor a man cannot make him laugh. Shat/peare. 

A man in an initant may difcover the affertio; to 
be impoñible. More's Divine Dial-gues. 

He is a good-natured sza», and will give as much 
asa man would delire. Stithing fleet. 

By ten thoufand of them a sa» (hall not be able to 
advance one ftep in knowledge. Tillotfon. 

Our thoughts will not be directed what objects to 
purfue, nor be taken off from thofe they have once 
fied on; but run away with a man, in purfuit of 
thofe ideas they have in view. Locse. 

A man would expect to find fome antiquities ; but 
all they have to fhow of this nature is aa old rottrum 
ot a Roman thip. Addifon. 

A man might make a pretty landfcape of his own 
plantation. Addifon, 

=. One of uncommon qualifications. 

Manners maketh wav. Williaur of Wickham. 

I dare do all that may become a man; 

Who dares do more is none. 
—What beaft was’t then 
That made you break this enterprize to me z 
When you durit do it, then you were a man; 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be fo much more the sas. Shakfpeare. 

He tript me behind, being down, infulted, rail'd, 
And put upon him fuch a deal of maz, 

“Chat worthied him. Shak/pcare. 

Will reckons he fhould not have been the man he 
is, had. not he broke windows, and knocked down 
conftables, when he was a young fellow. Addijan. 

8. A human being qualified in any particu- 
Jar manner, 

Thou art but a youth, ang he a maz of war from 

his youth. 1 Samucl. 
g. Individual. 

In matters of equity between sman and man, our 
Saviour has taught us to put my neighbour in the 
place of mytelf, and my elf in the place of my neigh- 
Sour. k Watts. 


Sidney. 


MAN 


1o. Not a beat, 
Thy face, bright Centaur, autumn’s heats retain, 
The (ofter feafon fuiting to the max. Creech. 
11. Wealthy or independent perfon: to this 
fenfe fome refer the following paflage ot 
Shak/peare, others to the fenfe next fore- 
oing, 
There would this manater make a man; any 
ftrange beatt there makes a mrar. Spakfpeare. 
What padr man would not carry a great burthen 
of goluto be made a sun for ever. Tilict{ar. 
12. When a perfon is not in his fenfes, we 
fay, he is not his own mare Ainjrworth, 


13. A moveable piece at chefs or draughts. | 


14. Man cfawar. A thip of war. 
A Flemith maz of war lighted upon them, and 
overmattered them. Carew, 


To Manx. v. a. {from the noun. ] 
1. To furnifh with men. 
Your Mips are not well swan’; 
Your mariners are mulileers, or reapers. Shat/peare. 
There tands the caitle by yond tuft oftrees, 
Maan'd with three hundred men. Shak/peare. 
A navy, to fecure the (eas, is warn ; 
And forces lent. Daniel. 
It hath been agreed, that either of them Mould 
fend certain thips to fea we | waned, and spparclied 
tofight. Haytweard. 
Their thips go as long voyages as any, and are tor 
their burdens as well manned. Raleigh's Effays. 
He had manned it with a great number ai tall tol- 
diers, more than for the proportion ot the cattle. Bacon. 
They man their boats, and al their young men 
arm. Waller. 
The Venetians could fet out thirty men of war, 
a hundred ga'lies, and ten galeafes ; though I cannot 
conceive how they could ma» aficetot hait the num- 
ber. Addijen. 
Timoleon forced the Carthaginians out, though 
they had manned out a fleet of two hundred men of 
war. Alutbnot, 
2. To guard with men. 
See, how the furly Warwick sans the wall. Shak. 
The fummons take of the fame trumpet’s call, 
To fally from one port, or man one pudlick wall. 
Tate. 
3. To fortify; to ftrengthen. 
Advife how war may be beft upheld, 
Mann'd by her two main nerves, iron and gold, 
In all her equipage. Milton. 
Theodolus having manned his foul wiih proper 
refle€tions, exerted himielt in the beit manner he 
could, to animate his penitent. dddifen. 
. Totame a hawk. 
Another way l have to max my haggard, 
To make her come, and know her keeper’s call ; 
That is, to watch her. Sbakfpeare. 
şe fio attend ; to ferve; to wait on asa 
man or fervant. 
Thou whorefon mandrake, thou art fitter to be 
worn in my cap than to wait at my heels: I was 


never manned with agate till now. Shakfpeare. 
They diftil their hufbands land 

In decoctions, and are mann’d 

With ten empiricks in their chamber, 

Lying for the {pirit of amber. Ben Fonfon. 


6. To direét in hoftility ; to point; to aim. 
Obfolete. 
Man but a ruhh againft Othello’s breaft, 
And he retires. Shak/peare. 
MA'NACLES. x. S. [manicles, Fr. manic, 
from manus, Lat.) Chain for the hands ; 
fhackles. 


For my take wear this glove ; 


It is a manacle of love. Shak/peare. 
Thou 

Muft, asa foreign recreant, be led 

With mavnacles along our ftreets. Shak/peare. 


Doétrine unto fools is as fetters on the feet, and 
like manacées on the right-hand. = Ecclefiufficus. 
The law good men count their ornament and pro- 
tection; others, their manacles and opprefiion, 
King Charles. 
To Ma'waccre. v. a. [from the noun. | 
To chain the hands ; to thacxle. 


MAN 


We'll bait thy bears to death, 
And manac/e the bearward in their chains. Shukfp. 
['! manaclz thy neck and tver together. Sbak/p- 
Is it thus you ufe this monarch, to mazacle and 
(hackle him hand and toot? -#rbutbnot and Pape. 
To Ma'NaGeE. vea. [Prenager, Prs] 


| 1. To conduct; io carry on. 


The fathers had managed the charge of idolatry 
againtt the heathens. Suilling flete 
Let herat leatt the vocal brafs infpire, 
And tell the nations in no vulgar {tratn, 
What wars I manage, ‘and what wreaths I gain. 
Prior. 
2. To train a horfe to graceful action. 
He rode up and down gallantly mounted, manag- 
ing his horfe, and charging and ditcharging his lance. 
Knolles. 
They vault from hunters to the managed teed. 
Tourg. 
3. To govern ; to make tractable. 
Let us ftick to our point, and we will manage Boll 
PIL warrant you. Arbuthnot. 
4. To wicid; to move or ufe eafily, 
Long tubes are cumberfome, and fcarce to heeafily 
managed. Newton. 
ç. io hufband; to make the object of 
cauiion. 
There is more to manage! If Ifall, 
Ve fhall be like myfelf; a fetting fun 
Should leave a tract ot glory in the fkies, 
The lefs he had to lofe, the lefs he car’d 
To manage loathfoine ife, when love was the reward. 
Dryden. 
6. To treat with caution or decency : this 
isa pnraufe merely gallick, nut to be imi- 
tatcd. 
Notwithftanding it was fo much his interet to 
manage his proteftant fubjects in the country, he 
made over his principatity to France. Ad Ltfor. 


To MA'NAGE. v. ue To fuperintend affairs; 
to tranfact. 


Leave them to manage for thee, and togrant 
What their unerring wildom fees thee want, Dryden, 
M.'naGe. z. f. [mefnage, menage, Fr.) 
1, Conduct; adminiltration. 
To him put 
The manage of my tate. 

This might have been prevented, 
With very ealy arguments ot tove, 
Which now the manage of two kingdoms muft 
With feartul, bloods itdue arbitrate. Shakfpeare. 

For the rebels which itand out in Ireland, 
Expedient mavage mult be made, ny liege, 

Ere further leifure yield them further means. Shak. 

Y vung men, in the conduct and marnage ot actions, 
embrace more than they can hold, and {tir more than 
they can quiet. Bacon. 

The plea of a good intention will ferve to fanctily 
the worlt ations; the proof of which is but too 
manifeft from that fcandalous dottrine of the jeluits 
concerning the direction of the intenuon, and like- 
wile from the whole manage of the late rebellion. 

South. 


Dryden. 


S hakfpcares 


2. Ufe; infrumentality. 

To think to make gold of quiekfilver is not to be 
hoped ; for quickiilver will not indure the manage 
of the tire. bacon. 

3. Government of 2 horfe. 
In thy (lumbers 
I heard thee murmur tales of iron wars, 
Speak terms of manage to the bounding fteed, Shak. 

The horie you mutt draw in his career with his 

manage and turn, doing the curvetto.  Peacham. 
4. Difcipline; governance. 

Whenever we take a {trong bias, it is not out of a 
moral incapacity to do better, but for want of a carc- 
ful waxage and difcipline to fet us right at itt. 

L’ Eftrange. 
Ma'NAGEABLE. adj. [from manage. | 
1. Eafy in the ufe; not dificult to be 
wielded or moved. 

Che conditions of weapons and their improve. 
ment arc, that they may ferve in all weathers; and 
that the carriage may be light and manageable. Bacon. 

Very long tubes are, by realon ot their length, apt. 
to bend, and flake by bending fo as to caufe a cone 
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tinual trembling in the objeéts, whereas by contri- 
vance the latices are readily wanageuble. Newton, 


2. Governable; traétable. 
MA'NAGEABLENESS. a fe [from manage- 


cble. | 
te Accommodation to eafy ufe. 

This difagreement may be imputed to the greater 
or lcfs exactnefs or managcablencfs of the inftruments 
employed. Boyle. 

2. Traéiablenefs; eafinefs to be governed. 
MA'NAGEMENT, 2. f. [menagement, ¥r.] 
Le Conduét; adminiftration. 

An ill argument introduced with deference, will 
procure more credit than the profoundctt {cience 
with a rough, infolent, and noify management. Locke. 

The wrong management of the earl of Godolphin 
was the only caufe of the union, _ Swift. 

2. Prudence; cunning practice. 

Mack with what management their tribes divide; 
Some {tick to you, and fome tot’other fide. Dryden. 
© Prattice ; tranfaction ; dealing. 

He had great managements with ecclefiaticks in 
the view of being advanced to the pontificate. Adifon. 


Ma’nacer../. [from manage. | 
1. One who has the conduét or direction of 


any thing. 

A fkilful wn2zzzgcr of the rabble, fo long as they 
have but ears to hear, needs never enquire whether 
they have any underftanding. South. 

The manager opens his fluice every night, and 
diftributes the water into the town. Addifon, 

An artful anager, that crept between 
His friend and shame, and was a kind of fcreen Pope. 

2. Aman of frugality ; a good hutband. 

A prince of great afpiring thoughts; inthe main, 
a manager of his treafure, and yet bountiful, from 
his own motion, wherever he difcerns merit. Temple. 

The moft fevere cenfor cannot but be pleafed with 
the prodigality of Ovid’s wit ; though he could have 
wifhed, that the matter of it had been a better ma- 
nager. Dryden. 

Ma'n AGERY. x. f. [menagerie, Fr. | 
1. Conduct; direĝion; adminittration. 
They who moft exactly defcribe thar battle, give fo ill 
an account of any conduct or difcretion in the mara- 
gry of that affair, that polterity would receive little 
benefit in the mott particular relation of it. Clarendon, 
2. Hufbandry; frugality. 

‘The court of Rome has, in other inftances, fo well 
attefted its good managery, that it is not credible 
crowns are conferred gratis. Decay of Piety. 

3. Manner of ufing. 

No expert general will bring a company of raw, 
untrained men into the field, but will, by little 
bloody fkirmithes, inftruét them in the manner of 
the fight, and teach them the ready managery of 
their weapons. Decay of Piety. 

Mana'tion. 2 fe [manatio, Lat.] The 
act of iffuing froin fomething elfe. 

MANCHE. n.f. [Fr.] A fleeve. 

Ma'xcHer. z». f. | micher, Fr. Skinner.) A 
{mall loaf of fine bread. 


Take a fmall toatt of manchet. dipped in oil of 
{weet almonds. Bacon. 
l love to entertain my friends with a frugal colla- 
tion; acup of wine, a dith of fiuit, and a muncher, 
More's Dialogues. 


NIANCHINR'EL sree. mf. [mancanilla, Lat. ] 
The manchineel tree is a native of the Welt Indies, 
and grows to the fize of an oak: its wood is of a 
beautiful grain, will polih well and latt long, and is 
therefore much efteemed: in cutting down thofe 
trees, the juice of the bar mutt be burnt out betore 
the work ts begun; for it will raife blitters on the 
Ikin, and burn holes in linen; and if it (hould fly 
into the eyes of the labourers, they are in danger of 
lofing their fight; the fruit is of the colour and fize 
of the golden pippen ; many Europeans have fuffered 
and others loft their lives by eating it: the leaves 
abour.d with juice of the fame nature; cattle never 
shelter themfelves, and fearcely will amy vegetable 
grow under their fhade ; yet goats eat thts fruit 
_ without injury. lille. 
To MA'NCIPATE, v. a. [mancipo, Lat. | 
‘To enflave; to bind ; tatie, 


MAN 


Although the regular part of nature is feldom | 


varied, yet the meteors, which are in themieives 
more unttable, and lefs mancipoted taltated motions, 
arc oftentimes employed to various ends. Hale. 

Mancipa'rion, x. f. [froin mancipate. } 
Slavery ; involuntary obligation, 

Ma'ncipte. xf [manceps, Lat.] The 
fteward of a community ; the purveyor : 
It 1s particularly ufed of the purveyor of 
a college 

Their mancip'e fell dangeroufly ill, 
Bread muft be had, their grit went to the mill: 
his Simkin moderately {tole before, 
Their fteward fick, he robb’d them ten times more. 
Betterton’s Miller of Trompington. 

MANDA'MUS. n. J. [Lat.] Awrit granted 
by the king, fo called trom the initial 
word, 

MANDARI'N. ». f. A Chinefe nobleman or 
magiftrate, 

MA'NDATARY. 7 J. (mandataire, Fr. from 
mando, Lat.) He to whom the pope has, 
by his prerogative, and proper right, 
given a mandate for his benefice. 4y/ife. 

Ma'npave.z. f. [mandatum, Latin. | 


1. Command. 

Her force is not any where fo apparent as in ex- 
prefs mandatesor prohibitions, efpecially upon advice 
and confultation going before. ocker. 

The neceffity of the times caft the power of the 
three eftates upon himfelf, that his sazdares fhould 
pafs for laws, whereby he laid what taxes he pleafed. 

Howell's Fecal Foreft. 
2. Precept; charge; commiffion, fent or 


tranfimitted. 
Who knows, 
If the fearce-bearded Czfar have not fent 
His powerlul mandate to you. Shakfpeare. 
‘This Moor, 
Your fpecial n2zadate, for the {tate affairs 
Hath hither brought. Shat/peare. 
He thought the wasxdate forg’d, your death con- 
ceal’d. Dryden. 
This dream all powerful Juno fends, | bear 
Her mighty wandates, and her words you hear. Dry. 
MANDATO Rano /. [Lat.] Director. 
A perfon is faid to be a client to his advocate, 
but a matter and wandator to his proctor, Ayliffe. 
Ma'npatory. adj. | mandare, Lat.) Pre- 
ceptive ; directory. 
MA'NDIBLE. x, f. [mandibula, Lat.) The 
jaw; the intrument of manducation. 
He faith, only the crocodile moveth the upper 
jaw, asif the upper mandible did make an articula- 
tion with the cranium. Gregu. 


MANDIBULAR. adj. [from mandibula, 
Lat.] Belonging to the jaw. 

MANDI'LION. x. /. [ mandiglione, Italian. | 
A foldier’s coat. Sérner. A loofe gar- 
ment; a fleevelefs jacket.  sdin/avorth, 


MA'NDRAKE., 2. f. [mandragora:, Latin ; 
mandragore, French. ] A plane. 

The flower of the szdrake contitts of one leat in 
the Mape of a bel!, and is divided at the top into 
feveral parts; the root is faid to bear a refemb:ance 
tothe human furm, The reports of tying a dog to 
this plant, in order to root it up, and prevent the 
certain death of the perfon who dares to attempt fuch 
a deed, and of the groans emitted by it when the 
violence is offered, are equally tabulous. Mller. 

Among other virtues, mandrake has been taltely 
celebrated for rendering barren women fiuittul sit 
has a foporifick quality, and the ancients ufed it 
when they wanted a narcotick of the molt powerful 
kind. bill's Materia Medica. 

Would curfes kill, as doth the mcd ake’s groan, 
I] would invent as bitter fearching terms, 

Ascurit, as harth, and horrible to hear. — Shuk/p. 
Not poppy, nor matdragora, 

Nor all the drowfy yrups of the world, 

Shall ever med’cine thee to that fweet feep. Shat. 

And thrieks tee m-entrakes, torn out ot the earth, 
That uving mortals, hearing them, run mad. Séad/. 


MAN 


Go, and catch a falling Gur, 
Get with child a mandrake root. Donne. 
MA'NDREL. 7. /. [ mandrin, I: r. | An in- 
trument to hold in the lathe the fubttance 


to be turned. 

Mandrels ave made with along wooden fhan‘, ta 
fit Qiffinto a round hole that is made in the work 
that is to be turned ; this mandrel is athank, or pins 
mandrel, Morea. 

To Ma'NDUCATF. v., a. [manduco, Latin. | 
‘To chew ; to eat, 

Manvuca’rion, 2. f. [ marducatio, Lat. ] 
Eating. 

Manducation is the action of the lower jaw is 
chewing the food, and preparing it in the mouth be- 
fore it is received into the ttomach. Quincy. 

As he who is not a holy perfon does not feed upon 
Chrift, it is apparent that our manducat:on mult be 
fpiritual, and therefore fo mutt the food, and confe- 
quently it cannot be natural deth. Tayicr. 

Mane. 2 /. (maene, Dutch.}] The hatr 
which hangs downon the neck of herles, 


or other animals, 
Dametas was toffed trom the faddle to the maze of 
the horfey and thence to the ground. Sidney. 
A currie comb, maine comb,and whip fora jade. 
Fifer. 
The weak wanton Cupid l 
Shall from your neck unloofe his um’rous fold 5 
And, like a dew-drop from the lion’s mane, 
Be thook to air. Shak/peares 
‘l'he horfes breaking loofe, ran up and down with 
their tails and manes on a light fire. Knolles. 
A lion fhakes his dread!ul mare, 
And angry grows. 
For quitting both their fwords and reins, 
They grafp’d with all their thength the seines. 
Hudibras, 
Ma'neaver. x / [man and eat.] A can- 
nihal; an anthropophagite; one that 
feeds upon human fieh. 
Ma‘nen, adj. [trom the noun.] Having a 
mane. 
MANES un, fo SLatin.] Ghoft; thade ; 
that which remains of ran after death, 
Hail, O ye holy manes! hail again, 
Paternal athes ! Diyden. 
MA'NFUL. adj. [man and full.) Bold; 
Rout; daring. 
A handful 
It had devour’d, 'twas fo manful, Hudilras, 
Ma's FULLY. adw. [from manful,| Boldly ; 


itoutly. 
Arumelfia behaved herfelf s2zfully in a great 
fight at fea, when Xerxes ftood by as a coward, 
Abb it. 


Vialler. 


[ flew him warful/y in fight, 
Without falfe ’vantage, or bafe treachery. Sbak/p. 
He that with this Chriftian armour mazfully 
fights againit, and repels, the temptations and affaults 
ot his fp.ritual enemies ; he that keeps Ais confcience 
void of wilence, thall enjoy peace here, and for ever. 
| Ray on Creation. 
Ma'’xruuness. x fe [from manful.] 
Stoutnefs ; boldnefs. 
MA'NGANESE. z. /. [ manganefia, low Lat. ] 
Marganefe is a name the glallmen ufe for many 
different fubtlances, that have the fame etiect in 
clearing the foul colour of their glafs : it is properiy 
an iron ore of a poorer fort. Eill. 
Muanganefe is rarely found but in an iron vein. 
Moodwvard. 
Manec’orn. m, fe [mengen, Dutch, to 
mingle.} Corn of feveral kinds mixed: 
as, wheat and rye. leis generally pro- 
nounced mung corn. 
MANGER. ». /. [ mangeaifon, Fr.) The itch 
or {cab in cattle. 
The heen died of the rot, and the fwine of the 
mange. Ben Jonjen, 
‘Vell what crifis does divine 
The rot in theep, or wurgesn fwine ? Hadibras, 
Ma'nGin, uja [mangeoire, Fr.) The place 


MAN 


or velel in which animals are fed with 
corn. 


A churlifh cur got into a marger, and there tay \ 


growling to keep the hoides from their provender. 
L'Efirarge. 

Ma’noiness. x. /. [from mangy.] Scab- 
binefs; infection with the mange. 

To MA'NGLE. v. a. (wangelen, Dutch, to 
be wanting ; PRANCHS , Lat. | To lacerate; 
to cut or tear piecemeal ; to butcher. 

Caio, may you fufpect 
Who they fhould be, that thus have sv2efed you? 
Shakjpeare. 
Your difhonour 

Mangles true judgement, and bereaves the ftate 

Of that integrity which fhould become it. Sbakfp. 
Thoughts, my tormentors arm’d with deadly 

flings, 

Mangle my apprehenfive tendereft parts, 

Fxafperate, exulcerate, and raife 

Dire intammation, which no cooling herb, 

Or medicinal liquor can affuaze. Milten. 
Mangle milchief. Der Sebapian. 
The-triple porter of the Stygian feat, 

With lolling tongue, lay fawning at thy feet, 

And, feiz'd with fear, forgot his mangled meat. + 

Dryden. 
What could fwoids er poifons,racks or Rame, y 

Rut mangle and disjoint this brittle frame? 

Niore fatal Henry's words ; they murdcr Emma’s f 

fame. ; 

Prior. 

Te is hard, that not one gentleman’s daughter 
fhould read her own tongue ; 2s any one may find, 
who can hear them when they are dilpofed to mar- 

g'e a play or a novel, where the leait word out of the 

common road difconcerts them. Suift. 
They have joined the moft obdurate confonants 

without one intervening vows], only to thorten a 

fillable; fo that most of the books we fee now-a- 

days, are fullof thofe mangling: and abbreviations. 
Swift. 
Inextricable difficulties occur by sung Jing the 
feule, and curtailing authors. Buter on Learning. 

Ma'NGLER. 2 f. [from mangle.] A 

hacker; one that dettroys bunglingly. 
Sit:ce after thee may tile an impious linc, 

Coarfe manglers of the human face divine; 

Paint on, Ull fate diffolve thy mortal part, 

And iive and die the monarch of thy art. Tickel. 

Ma'xco.. f. [mangofian, Fr.| A fruit of. 
the ifle of Java, brought to Europe 
pickled, 

The fruit with the hufk, whea very young, makes 

a good preferve, and is ufed to pickle like mangoes. 

Mortimer. 
What lord of old wou'd bid his coox prepare _ 


AMangces, portargo, champignons, cavare? King. 
Ma’ ncy. adj. [from mange. | intected 
with the mange ; fcabby. ; 
Away, thou ifue of a mang y dog! 
1 fwoon to fee thee. Shak/peare. 


Manual ver. 2. f. [man and bater.) Ni- 
fanthrope ; one that hates mankind. 
Ma's HOOD. x. /. [from maz. | 
1. Human nature. 
In Seth was the church of God eftablithed ; 
from whom Chrift deiceuded, as touching his %27- 


toud. Raleigh. 


Not therefore joins the Son 
Minbood to'godhead, with more ftrength to foil 
Thy enemy. Milton. 
2, Virility ; not womanhcod. 
’Tisin my pow’r to bea fovercign now, 
And, knowing more, to inake his manbsed bow. 
Dryden. 
. Virility ; not childhood. 
‘Tetchy acd wayward was thy infancy; 
Thy fchool days frigncul¢ defp*rate, wild,and furi- 
ous; 
Thy prime of manhood Jang, bold, and venturous. 
, i Sbhbakfpeare. 
By fraud or force the fuitor train deftroy, 
Aud Rarnng into manhood, (corn the boy. ` Pope. 
4 Courage; bravery ; refojution; foril- 
, tude. 


_ 


| Ma/NiFESTNESS. x. f. 


T 
MAN 

Nothing fo hard but his valour overcame; which 
he fo guided with virtue, that aithough no man was 


fpoken of but he gor manbood, he was cailed the 
courteous Amphialzs. Sidney. 


Maniac. Dad. [maniacus, Lat.) Ra- | 
MANIACAL. § ging with madnefs ; mad 
to rage. 

Epilepfis and maniacal lunacies ufually conform 
to the aze of the monn, Grew's Comolog y. 

MA'NIFEST. ed;. [manififus, Lat. | 
1. Plain; open; not concealed ; not doubt- 
ful : apparent. 

They all concur as principles, they all have their 
forcible operations therein, although not all in like 
apparent and wanifefi manner. Haoker. 

Thar which may be known of God is manifcf? in 
them; for God hath thewed itunto them. Remans. 

He was fore-ordaired before the foundation of the 

, world, out was maznifey? in thefe la umes for you. 


1 Peter. 
He full 
Refplendent all his father saxifef 
Eaprefs'd. Milton. 
Thus n:anifeft to fight the God appear’d. Dryd. 


j faw, I fawhira mezifi fin view, 

His voice, his ligure, and his gesture knew. Dryd. 
2. Detected : with of. 

Celittho there Rood manifcf of hame, 

And, turn’d a bear, the northera ttar became. Dry. 

M ANI BES T. 7. Yh [ -vanifi fie, Fr. masififlo, 
ltelian.} Dec!aration ; publick protefa- 
tion. 

You authentick witneffes I bring 

o Of this my marife? : that never more 
“This hand hall combat on the crooked fhore. Dry. 
To Mantire'st. V.G. { maxifefler, Fr. mani- 
fefo, Lat.) To make appear; to make 
publick; to fhow plainly ; to difcover. 

Thy life did marifefé thou lov’dit me not ; 

And thou wilt have me die allured of ite = Shak;p. 
He that loveth me I wail love him, aad stari fef 
myfelf to him. Jobn. 
He was pleafed himfelf to aflume, and manif-/# 
his will in our fle, and fo not only as God trom 
heaven, but God vifibie on earth, to preach reform- 
ation among us. Hlammend. 
This perverfe commotion 

Mult marifc? thee worthielt to be heir 

Of all things. Milton. 
Were he not by law withftood, 

He'd manifefi his own inhuman blood. Dryden. 

It may be part of our employment in eternity, to 
contemplate the works of God, and give him the 
glory of his wifdom wanifcfied ia the creation. 

Ray on Creation, 

MANIFESTATION. # f. [manifeftation, Fr. 

from manifcft.| Difcovery ; publication ; 
clear evidence. 

Though there bea kind of natural right in the 
noble, wife, and virtuous, to govern them which are 
of a {crvile difpofition ; neverthelefs, for manifeftaticn 
of thistheir richt, the affent of them who are to be 
governed icemeth neceffary, Hooker. 

As the nature of God is excellent, fo likewife is 
it to krew him in thofe glorious sznifePutions of 
himfelt in the works of creation and providence. 

Tilotfen, 

The fecret manner in which ats of mercy ought 
to be performed, requirss this publick mami feflation 
of them at the great day. Atterbury, 

MANIFE'STIBLE. adj, [properly mautfe/t- 
alle.) Eafy to he made evident. 

This is manifefib/e ia long and thin plates offteel 
perforated in tre middle, and equilibrated. Brown. 

Ma’xi1FestLy. adv. [trom manifeft. | 
Clearly ; evidently ; plainly. 

We fce manifefiiy, that founds are carried with 
wind. Bacon. 

Sects, in a ftate, feem to be tolerated becaufe they 
are alicady {pread, while they do not manifefly en- 
canger the conftitution. Swift. 


[from manife/t. 
Per{picuity ; clear evidence. 

MANIFE'STO, n. J. [ltalian.] Publick 
proteltanon ; declaration, 


MAN 


Te was propofed to draw up a manifefta, fetting 
forth the grounds and motives of our taking arms. 
Addijons 
Ma'n1FOLD. adj. [many and feid.) 
1. Of different kinds; mary in number ; 

multiplied ; complicated. 

When hiseyes did her behold, 
Her heart did feem to melt in pleafures marifsld. 


Spenfer. 
Terror of the torments manifold, 
In which the damned fouls he did behold. Spex/ere 
It that the kirg 
Have any way your good deferts forgot, 
Which he confeffeth to be mazife/d, 
He bids you name your griefs. Shakfpeares 
Jt my man ot quality will maintain upon Edward 
Earl of Glo’tter, that he is a manifold traitor, let 
him appear. Shaklpeave, 
They receive zrnifald more in this prefent time, 
andin the world to come life everlatting. Lake. 
To reprefent tothe life the manif.// ule of friend- 
fhip, fee how many things a man cannot do himfelf. 
Bacon's Effays. 
MP huppe in this experiment is manifold, Bove. 
We are not got further than the borcers of the 
mineral kingdom, fo very ample is it, fo various and 
manifold its productions. Woodward, 
2. Milton has an uncommon ufe of it. 
They not obeying 
Incurr’d, what could they lefs ? the penalty ; 
And manifc/d infin deferv'd to fall. Milton. 
MaANIFO'LDED. adj. [many and fold.] 
Having many complications or dau- 
bles. 
His puiilant arms about his noble breaft, 
And muaifclded thicid, he bound about his wrift. 
Fairy Queen. 
MA'NIFOLDLY. adv. [from manifold.| In 
a manifold manner. 
They are manifoldly acknowledged the favers of 
that country. Sidney. 


MANIGLIONS. wf. [in gunnery.] Two 
handles on the back of a piece of ord- 
nance, cat after the German form. 

Bailey. 
MA'NIKIN. 2. f. (maniken, Dutch.] A 
little man. 
This is a dear manikin to you, Sir Toby. 
— l have been dea: to him, lad, fome two thoufand 
rong. Shatfpeare. 

MA'NIPLE. 2. fı [snanipulus, Latin. | 

1. A handful. 

2. A fmall band of foldiers. 


Mani/PuLar., adj. [from manipulus, Lat. ] 
Relating to a maniple. 


MANKI'LLER. z. f. [man and killer.) Mur- 
derer. 
To kill mankillers man has lawful pow’r, 
But not th’ extended licence to devour. Dryden. 
MANKI'ND. 2. J- [man and kind.) The 
race or fpecies of human beings. 
From them 1 will not hide 
My judgments, how with mankind 1 proceed ; 
As how with peccant angels late they faw. Milon 
Erewhile perplex’d with thoughts what would 
become 
Of me and all muzkind; but now I fee 
His day, in whom all nations thall be blett. Aff/ion. 
Plato witneffeth, that foon after mantind began to 


increafe, they built many cities. Raleigh. 
All wantind alike require their grace, 
All born to waat 3 a miferable race. Pope. 


Ma'sktxb. adj, Refemblirng man, not 
woman in form or nature. 


A mankind witch! hence with her, out o’ docr: 
A mott intelligency bawd ! Shak [peare. 


Ma'xLess, adj. [man and lefs.] Without 
men; not manned. 

Sir Walter Raleigh was wont to fay, the Spaniards 
were fuddenly driven away with fquibs3 for it was 
no more but a ftratagein of fire-boats manlefs, and 
ent upon the Armada at Calais by the favour of th | 
wind in the night, that put them in fuch terror, as 
they cut (heir cables. Luc. 


Ma'xitxe, ndi. [man and like. | Having 
the complexion and proper qualities of 
man. 


Such aright melike man, as nature often erring, 

yet fhews the would fain make. Sidney. 

MA'NLINESS. 2 /. [from manly, | Dignity; 
bravery ; ftoutnefs. 

Young maler, willing to thew himfelfa man, lets 
himfelf Inofe to all irregularities; and thus courts 
credit and man 'izefs in the calting off the modelty 
he has tiil then been kept in. Lecke. 

Ma'nLy. adj. [from man. } 
1. Manlike; becoming a man; firm; brave; 
fout; undaunted ; undifmayed. 

As did Æneas old Anchiles bear, 


So | bear thee upon my manly Ihoulders. SAak/p. 
Let's briefly puton manly readinefs, 

And meet i’ th’ hall together. Shalfpeare. 
Sereneand marly, harden'd to futain 

The load of life, and exercis’d in pain. Dryden. 


See great Marcellus ! how inur’d in toils, 
He moves with manly grace. 

2, Not womanith; not childith. 

Vil fpeak between the change of man and boy 
With a recd voice; and turn two mincing theps 
Into a manly itride. Shak ipeare. 

Ma'nvy. adv. [from man} With courage 
like a man. 

Ma'nna. x A A gum, or honey-like 
juice concreted into a folid form, feldom 
fo dry but it alheres to the fingers: its 
colour is whitiih, or brownith, and it has 
{weetnefs, and with it a fharpnefs that 
renders it agreeable: manna is the pro- 
duct of two different trees, both varieties 
of the ah : when the heats are free from 
rain, thefe trees exfudate a white juice. 
Tt is but lately that the world were con- 
vinced of the miftake of manna being an 
arial produce, by covering a tree with 
fheets in the azza feafon, and the find- 
ing as much wanna on it as on thofe 
which were open to the air. Hill, 

It would be well inquired, whether marna doth 
fall but upon certain herbs, or leaves only. Bacon. 

The marna in heaven will (uit every man’s palate. 

seke. 

MA'NNER. v.f. [mariere, French, ] 

1. Form; method, 

In my divine Emilia make me bleft. 

Find thou the manner, and the means prepare ; 
Poffettion, more than congueit, is my care. Dry. 

2. Cuitom; habit; fathion. 

As the munner of lome is. 

3. Certain degree. 

[tas in a ».anner done already ; 
For many carriages he hath difpatch*d 
To the fea-fide. Shakfocare. 

The bread is in a2vauver common. 1 Samuel. 

If the envy be general in a manner upon all the 
minifters of an eftate, itis truly upon the Rate it- 
telf. Bacon's Ejfays. 

This univerfe we have poffet, and rul’d 
In a marrner atour will, th’ affairs of earth. Xilton. 

Augultinus does in a manner contets the charge. 


Baker. 
4. Sort; kind. 

All manner of men affembled here in arms againft 
God’s peace and the king’s: we charge you to rcpair 
to your dwelling~places. Shak f{peare. 

A love that makes breath poor, and fpeect: unable ; 
Beyond all wazzcr of fo much t} leve vou, Sh.24/0. 
What manner of men were they whom ye tew > 


Dryde n. 


New Toflament. 


WGP Fs, 

Thecity may flouriffrin trade, and all mae:zer of 

outward advantages. adtieroury. 

5. Mien; calt of the look. 

Airand manner are more exprefive than words. 

Ciar:ffa. 

Some men have 2 native dignity in their wanzer, 

which will procure them more regard by a look, than 

Others can obtain by the molt imperious commands. 


Charis. 
VoL. If. 


| Ma'ynigern. zej. (mar and klein, Germ. } 


MAN 


6. Peculiar way ; diftin@ mode of perfon. 

le can hardly be imagined how great a difference 

was in the humour, difpofition, and wuuner, of the 
army under Edex, and the other under Waller, 

Clarendon, 

Some few touches of your lordfhip, which I have 

endeavoured toexprefs alter your musncr, have made 

whole poems of mine to pafs with approbation. Dry. 


As man is known by his company, fo a man’s 
company may be known by his mazver of exprelling 
himlelt. Suse. 

7e Way; mode: of things, 

The temptations of profpcrity infinuate them- 
felves after a gentle, but very powerful, manxer. Aiter. 


S. [Juthe plural.] Character of mind. 


Elis princes are as much diltinguithed by their 
manners as by their dominions; and even thofe 
among them, whole characters feem wholly made up 
of courage, differ from one another as to the particu- 
lar kinds. Addifon. 

g. General way of life; morals; habits. 

The kinds of mufick have moft operation upon 
manners? as, to make them warlike; to make thein 
foft and effeminate. Bacon. 

Every fool carries nore or lefs in his face the fg- 
nature of his sewers, more legible in fame than 
others. L’ Ejlrange. 

We bring our manners to the bleft abodes, 

And think what pleales us mult pleate the gods. D> y, 
io. [In the plural.) Ceremonions beha- 
viour; ftudied civility. 

The time will not allow the compliment, 
Which very maxners urge. Shak/peare. 

Thefe bloody accidents muftexcufe my manners, 
That to negietted you. Shak fp ia’, 

Our griefsand aot our anners reafon now. Shak. 

Ungracious wretch, 
Fit for the mauatais and the barbarous caves, 
Where maxners never were preach'd. Sbattpeare. 

Dear Kite, you and I cannot be conaned within 
the weak hit of a country’s talhion: we are the 
makers of marners, Kate. Shad) pet es 

God manners bound her to invite 
The ftranger dame to be her guelt that night. Dry. 

None but the carelefs and the canhdent would 
ruth rudely into the prefencve of a great mun: and 
fhall we, in our applications to the great God, take 
that to Łe religion, which the common tealan of 
mankind will not allow to be srensicis 7 Soui”. 

Your pallon bends 
Its force againit your neareit friends ; 
Which maners, decency, and pride, 
Tave taught you fromthe world to hide.  Savfi. 
11. To take in the Manner, To catch 
in the aCtual commilfion of a crime. 

If I melt into melancholy while I write, I Mall 
be raken in the manner; and l fit by one too tender 
to thefe impreflions. Dorne. 


MA'NNERLINESS. x. f. [from mazzer!y.] 


Civility ; ceremonious complaifance. 
Orhers out of mannerlinefs and refpe& to God, 
though they deny this univerfal foul of the univerte, 
yet have deviled teveral fyftems of the univerfe. Huile. 
Ma's Nery. aay. [from manner.) Civil; 
ceremonious; complaifant. 
Tut; tut; here’s a manzerly forbearance. Shah/. 
Let me have 

What thou think’it meet, and is moft marner/y, 
Shukfpeare. 
Fools make a mock at fin, affront the God whom 
we ferve, and vilify religion; not to oppole them, 
by whatever anazancr/y names we may palliate the 
offence, is not mudeity butcowardice, and a traite- 
rous defertion of our allegiance to Chif. Rogers. 
MA'NNER Tia eae, Civily without rude. 

nefs. 

When we've fupp'd, 

Well mazserly demand thee oi thy ory. 


Shakfp. 
A little man.; a dwarf, 
Ma'x nish. adje [from max.) Having the 
; appearance of aman; boid; mafculine ; 
impudent. 
Nature had proportioned her without any fault; 


vet altogetner ‘cerned not to make up that harmeny 
that Cupid delights an3 the seafon whereof inight 


M A N 

fcem a marni /h countenance, which overtnrew that 

lovely fwectneis, the nobleit power of womarkind, 

far ntter to prevail by parley than battle. Sidwey. 

A woinan, impudent and mannifh grown, 
Is not more loath’d than an effeminate man, Shak. 
When mannifb Nevia, that two-handed whore, 

Aftride on horie-back hunts the Tufcan boar. Dry. 
Ma'nor. z. J. [manoir, old French ; manc- 
rium, low Latin ; marzer, Armorick. ] 

Afancr fignities, in common law, a rule or govern- 
ment which a man hath over fuch as hold land 
within his fee. Vouching the original of thefe 
manors, it fecms, that, in the beginning, there 
was a certain compafs of ground granted by the 
king to fome man of worth, for him and his heirs 
to dwell upon, and to exercife fome jurifdiction, 
more or lefs, within that compafs, as he thought 
good to grant; performing him fuch fervices, and 
paying fuch yearly rent for the fame, as he by his 
grant required: and that afterwards this great man 
parcelled his land to other meaner men, injvining 
them again fuch fervices and rents as he though 
good; and by that means, as he became tenant to 
the king, fo the infericrs became tenants to him: 
but thole great men, or their poterity, have alien- 
ated thele mantions and lands fogiven thein by their 
prince, and many for capital offences have forteited 
them to their king; and thereby they till remain 
in the crown, or are beftowed again upon others. 
But whofoever pofleffes thefe mazos, the liberty 
belonging to them is real and predial, and therefore 
remains, though the owners be changed. In thefe 
days, a manor rather fignifies the jurifdiction and 
royalty incorporral, than the land or fite: tora man 
may have 3 manar in grois, as the law terms it, that 
is, the right and intereit of a court-baron, with the 
perquifites thereto belonging. Cotte, 

My parks, my walks, my marors that I had, 
Ev’n now forfuke me; and of all my lands 
Is nothing left me. Shakfpezre. 

Kinfmen of mine 

By this fo ficken'd their eftates, that never 
They thall abound as formerly. O many 
Have broke their backs with laying manorson them 
For this great journey. Shakfpcare, 
MANQUE'LLER. x. / [man and cpellan, 
Saxon.] A murderer; a mankiller; a 


manilayer. 
This was not Kayne the mangue’’r, but one of 
a gentler (pirit.and milder lex, to wit, a woman. 
Carew, 
MANSE. 2. / (manjin, Latin. ] 
1. Farm and lard, 
z. A parfonaze houfe. 
Ma'xston. 2e f [manjto, Latin, ] 
1, The lord’s houfe in a manor. 


2. Place of refidence ; abode; houfe. 

All thefe are but ornaments of that divine fpark 
within you, which being defeended from heaven, 
could not elfewhere pick out fo fwect amanfion. Sid. 

A fault no lefs grievous, if fo be it were true, than 
if lome king thould build his marfion-houfe by the 
modcl of Solomon’s palace. Hooker. 

To leave his wife, to leave his babes, 

His manfion, and his titles, in a place 
From whence himielf does fly ! he loves us not. 
Shak/peare. 
Thy manfie”n wants thee, Adam; rile, 
Firft man, of men innumerable, ordain’d ; 
Firtt father ! called by thee, I come thy guide 


‘To the garden of blifs, thy feat prepar’d. Milon. 
A manjien is provided thee; mcre fair 
Than this, and worthy fleaven’s peculiar care, 
Not fram‘d of commen earth. Diydew, 
. Kefidence; abode. 
“i hefe poets near our princes Teen, 
Aud in one grave their musytons keep. Derlar. 
ATENG ASUSE E Ale fe Aaaa 


flanghter | 

1, Murder; deftruGion of the human {pecies, 
The whole pleafure of that book itandeth in opea 

narflaugbter and bold bawdry. Ajrham, 
To overcome in battle, and fubdue 

Nations, and bring home fpoils with infinite 

Manflaughier, Mall be held the higheit pitch 

Qi human glory. Wilton. 


2. {Inlaw.} Theat of killing a mas 
M 


MAN 


not wholly without fault, though with- 
Qut malice; punifhed by forfeiture. 
When aman, throwing at a cock, killed a bye- 
ftander, l ruied it mazjlivgbter. Fi fier. 
Mawnsca'ver. 7». /. | man and Jay.) Une 
that has killed another. 
Cities for refuge for the maxflzyer. Numbers. 
Mansu's TE. adj, [ manjuetus, Lat. |] Tame; 
entle; not ferocious ; not wild. 


This holds not only in domeftick and manfuete 
birds; for then it might be thought the eticct of 
Cicuration or inftiturion, butalfa in the wild. Ray. 


MAN 


I left them 
I th’ filthy marred pool beyond your cell, 
There dancing up toth’ chins. . _ Soakfpeare. 
| To Ma’xtee. œ u, [The original of the 
| fignification of this word is not plain. 
Shinzer confiders it as relative to the ex- 
parfion of a mantle: as, the hawk mant- 
leth ; the fpreads her wings like 2 maztle. | 
t. To fpread the wingsas a hawk in pleafure. 
The fwan with arched neck 
Between her white wings mantling, rows 
Her ftate with cary teet. 


Milton. 


MA'NSUETUDĘ, v, J. [ manjuetnde, French; | 2. To joy; to revel. 


manfuetuda, Lat.) ‘Vamencfs ; gentknefs. 

‘The angry lion did prefent his paw, 

Which by confent was given to man/ueruce ; 

The fearful hare her ears, which by their law 

Hemility did reach to fortitude. Herbert. 

Ma!'xteL. 2. ve [ mantel, old French. | 
Work raifed before a chimney to con- 
ceal it, whence the name, which originally 
fignihe? 2 cloak. 

From te Itelians we may learn how to raife fair 
martels within the rooms, and how to difguife the 
fhatts ot chimnies. Wotton, 

If you break any china on the wantletree or ca- 
binet, gather up the tragments. Swift. 

Mantece'r, x. f. (mantelet, French. | 
1. A fimall cloak worn by women. 
2. In fortifications 

A kind of moveable perthoufe, made of pieces 
of timber fawed into planks, which being about 
three inches thick, are nailed one over another to 
the height ot almeti fix feet; they are generally 
cafed with tin, and fet upon little wheels; fo that 
ip a fiege they may be driven before the pioneers, 
and ferve as blinds to helter them from the enemy’s 
{mall-fhot: there are other wuntelets covered on the 
top, whereof the miners make ule to approach the 
walls of a towa or caftle. Harris. 

Manti'cer. 2. f. [man and tiger.) A 
large monkey or baboon. 

Near thefe was placed, by the black prince of 
Monomotapa's fide, the glaring cat-a-mountain, 
and the maa-mimicking mantiger. Arbut.and Pope. 

Ma'xtce. u. f. (mantell, Welth.] A kind 
of cloak or garment thrown over the reft 


of the drefs. 
We, well-cover’d with the night’s black mantle, 

At unawares may beat down Edward’s guard, 

Ard feize hiofelf. Shak/peare. 
Poor Tom drinks the green mantle of the tend- 

ing fool. Shak/peare, 
The day begins to break, and night is fled, 

Whole pitchy maxtle over-veiled the earth. Sbak/p. 
Their actions were difguiled with mantles, very 

ufual in times of diforder, of religion and juttice. 

Hayward. 

The herald and children are clothed with man- 

ales of fattin z but the herald’s mantle is ftreamed 

with goid. Bacon. 
By which the beauty of the earth appecrs, 

The divers-colour'd mantle which the weats,Sandys, 

Before the fun, 

Before the heav’ns thou wert, and at the voice 

Of God, as with a muaile didft inveit 

The rifling world of waters dark and deep, 

Won from the void and formlzfs infinite. Milton. 
Upon loofening of his mantle the cggs fell from 

him at unawares, and the eagle was a third time 

defeated. L'Eftrange. 
Dan Pope for thy misfortune griev’d, 

Waith kind concern and fkuil has weav’d 

A filken web; and ne'er thall fade 

Jts colours : gently has he laid 

The mantle o'er thy tad diftrefs, 

Aand Venus thall the texture blefs. Prior. 
A fpacious veil from his broad fhoulders flew, 

That fet the unhapp, Phaeton to view ; 

The flaming chariot and the tteeds itthew’d, 

And the whole fable inthe manile glow’d. Addifon. 
To Ma'nyce. v.a. [fromthe noun.| To 
cloak ; to cover; to difyuife. * 

As the mosning steals upoa the night, 
Melting the darknefs; fo the rifing fenfes 
Begin to chace the ign’sant fume:, that mantle 
Theirs cicarcr realon. SSak/peare, 


My frail fancy fed with full delight 
Doth bathe in blifs, and »azr/eib moft at eafe ; 
Ne thinks of other heaven, but how it might 
Her hear:’s defire with moft contentment pleafe. Spe. 
3. To be expanded; to fpread luxuriantly. 
The pair that clad 
Each fhoulder broad, came mantling o'er his brealt 
With rezal ornament Milton, 
The mantling vine 
Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 
Luxuriant. `” Milton. 
I faw them under a green mantling vine, 
That crawls along the fide of yon {mall hill, 
Plucking ripe clufters. Mitten. 
You’]! fometimes meet a fop, of nicelt tread, 
Whofe mantling peruke veils his empty head. Gay. 
And where his mazy waters flow, 
He gave the martling vine to grow 
A trophy to his love. Fenton. 
4. To gather any thing on the furface , 


to froth. 
There are a fort of men, whofe vifages 
Do cream and mantle like a ftanding pond ; 
And doa wilful ftillnefs entertain, 
With purpofe to be dreft in an opinion 
Of wifdom, gravity, profound conceit. Shuk/peare. 
It drinketh freih, fowereth, and munt/:th ex- 
ceedingly. Bacon. 
Froin plate to plate your eye-balls roll, 
And the brain dances to the mantling bowl. Pcpe. 
ç. To ferment; to be in fprightly agita- 
tion. 
When mantling blood 
Flow’d in his lovely cheeks; when his bright eyes 
Sparkl’d with youthful fires; when ev’ry grace 
Shone in the father, which now crowns the fon. 
a; Sonith. 
Ma‘ntTua. #./. [this is perhaps corrupted 
from manteau, French.] A lady’s gown. 
Nor Cynthia, when her santua’s pinn’d awry, 
E’er felt fuch rage, refentment, and defpair, 
As thou, fad virgin! for thy ravifn’d hair. Pope. 
How naturally do you apply your hands to each 
other’s lappets, ruffles, and mantuas. Swift. 
MA'NTUAMAKER. 73e f. [martua and 
maker.| One who maxes gowns for 


women. 
By profefion a mantuamaker: I am employed by 
the mo fathionabie ladies. Addifen. 
Ma's u AL. adj, [maizualis, Latin ; manuel, 
French. | 


1. Performed by the hand. 

The fpeculative part of painting, without the 
afliftance of aa i operation, Can never attain to 
that perfection which is its object. Dryden. 

2. Ufed by the hand. 

The treafurcr obliged him{clf to procure fome 

declaration under his mayetty’s fign manual. Claren. 
Ma'nuaL. x. J- A fmall book, fuch as 
may be carried in the hand. ` 

This manual of laws, ttiled the confcffor’s laws, 
contains but tew heads. fale. 

In thofe prayers which are recommended to the 
ufe of the devout perfons of your church, in the 
manuals and offices allowed them in our own lan- 
guage, they would be careful to have nothing they 
thought fcandalous. Srilling fleet. 

Manvu’biac. adj. [manubiz, Latin.) Ee- 
longing to fpoil; taken in war. 
MANU' BRIUM. n. J. | Latin] A handle. 

Though the fucker move eafily enough up and 

down in the cylinder by the help of the manubrium, 


MAN 


yet if the manubrium be taken off, it will require a 
confiderable ftrength to move it, Beye. 

Manupbu'CTION. x. /..[manxudu@io, Lat, } 
Guidance by the hand. 

We find no open tract, or conftant manudulicn, 
in this labyrinth. : Brows, 

That they are carried by the manuduéion of a 
rule, isevident trom the contant regularity of thcir 
motion. Glanville, 

‘This isa diret manuduGion to all kind of Gn, by 
abufing the confcience with undervaluing perfuafions 
coucerping the malignity aud guilteven of the fouleft, 

South. 
MANUFA'CTURE. n.f, [manus and facia, 
Lat. manufadlure, Fr. ] 
tı. The practice of making any piece of 
workmanfhip. 
2. Any thing made by art. ` 

Heav’n’s pow’r is infinite = earth, air, and fea, 

The manufacture mafs the making pow’r obey. 
Dryden. 

The peafants are cloathed ina coarfe kind of 

canvas, the sannfadture of the country.  Addifen. 

fo MANUFA'CTURE. v. a. | manufadurer 

> 

French. } 

1. To make by art and labour ; to form by 
workmanfhip. 

2. Yoemploy in work; to work up: as, 
we manufacture oxr wool, 

MANUFA'CTURER. n. f. [manufa@urier, 
Fr. ma «fadiurus, Lat.]} A workman; an 
artificer. ; 

In the practices of artificers and the manufacturers 
of various Kind’, the end being propofed, we find out 
ways of compofing things for the feveral ules of 
human lije. Watts, 

To Maneuni'ss, 2 a. [maxuritto, Laun.} 
To fet tree; co difmifs from flavery. 

A conftant report of a danger fo imminent rua 
through the whole cattle, even into the deep dun- 
geons, by the compaffion of certain manumifed 
tlaves. Kucllese 

He prefents 
To thee renown’d for piety and torce, 
Poor captives marumis’d, and matchlefs horfe. 4¥a/, 


MaNnuMu'ssion. » fe [manuaiiffion, Fre 
manumif/i9, Lat. | The a&t of giving li- 
berty to ilaves. 

Slaves wore iron rings until their zenymifSen or 
preferment. brows. 

The pileus was fomewhat like a night-cap, as the 
fymbol of liberty, given to faves at ther marumiffion. 

Arbushnet. 

To Manumi't. v. a. { maxumito, Lat. | To 
relezfe from flavery. 

Manumit and rel-ale him from thofe drudgeries 
to vice, under which thofe remain who live without 
God. Givernment uf the Toxgue. 

Thou wilt bereath the burthen bow, 

And glad receive the manwaiting blow 
Qn thy fhav’d flavith head. Dryden, 

Manu‘RaBLe. adj. [from manure.) Ca- 
pabie of cultivauon. 

This hook gives an account of the marurable lands 
in every manor. Hale. 

MANURAaNCE. 2. f. [from manure. | Agri- 
culture; cultivation, An obfolete word, 
worthy of revival. 

Although there fhould none of them fall by the 
fword, yet they being kept from marurance, and 
theircatte trom running abroad, by this hard reftraint 
they would quickly devour one another. Spenfer. 


To MANU/RE. v a. [manouvrer, Fr. | 
1. To cultivate by manual labour. 
They mock our (cant maswring, 2nd require 


More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth. 
Milton. 


2. To dung; to fatren with compofts. 
Fragments of fhelis, reduced by the agitation of 
the fea to powder, are uicd for the manuring o: land. 


W oaduard. 
3. To fatter as a comp tt. 
Revenge her flaugiter’d citizens, 
0 


MAN 


O: hare their face: the corps of. half her fenate 

Afansre the nelds of Thefaly, while we 

Sithere, deliberating in cold debates. Addijun's Cuto. 
Mawnu're. x. f. [trom the verb.}] Soil to 

he Jaid.on lands; dung or compoft to 


fatten land. 
When the Nile fram Pharian fields is fled, 
Tae tat manure with heav'’nly Me is warm 'd. 
Dryden, 
Mud makes an extraordinary manure for land 
that is fandy. Mortimer'’s Hufbandry. 


MANU'REMENT. v. j. [from manure. ] 
Cultivation; improvement. 

The manurement of wits is lke that of foils, 
where before the pains of tilling or lowing, men con- 
fider what the mould will bear. Maion. 

Matiu’ker, 2. /. [from the verb. ] He who 
manures land; a hufbandman. 

M A'NUSCRIPT. 7. /. | manuferit, French ; 
manuferipiun, Latin.) A book written, 


not printed, 

A colleétion of rare manufcripts, exquifitely 
written in Arabick, and fought in the moft remote 
parts by the diligence of Erpenius, the moft excel- 
lent linguilt, were upon fale to the jefuits. Watton. 

Her majetty has perufed the marxufeript of this 
ppera, and given it her aaprobation. Dryden, 


MANY. adj. comp. more, fuperl. mof 
[mzniz, Saxon. | 
1. Confiling of a great number; numer- 


ous; more than few. 
Our enemy, and the deftroyers of our country, 
flew many ot us. Judges. 
Wheo many atoms defcend in the air, the fame 
caufe which makes them be vany, makes them be 
light in proportion%o their multitude. Digby. 
Sufficient that thy prayers are heard, and death, 
Thus due by fentence, when thou didit tranfgrefs, 
Defeated of his feizure many days 
Giv'n thee of grace, wherein thou may'ft repent, 
And one bad act with many deeds well done 
May'ft cover. Milton. 
The apoitles never give the leat directions to 
Chriftians to appeal to the bifhop ot Rome for a de- 
termination of the many differences which, in 
thofe times, happened among them. Tillotfor. 
2. Marking number indefinite, or cumpa- 


rative. - 
Both men and women, as marzy. as were willing- 
hearted, brought bracelets. Exodus. 
This yet I apprehend not, why to thofe 
Among whom God will deiga to dwell on earth, 
So w:any and fo various laws are given; 
So many laws argue fo many fins. Milton. 
3. Powerful: with soo, in low language. 
They come to vie power and expence with thofe 
that are tvo high and too many for them. 
L’ Eftrange. 
Ma'ny. x. J. [This word is remarkable in 
the Saxon for its frequent ufe, being 
written with twenty variations: mzne- 
Zgo, MeNEZO, -‘Mxnigeo, mænigo, mz- 
nigu, mænio, mæniu, mænýgeo, mane- 
geo, manigu, manigė, manigo, mene- 
Jeo, menego, menegu, menizeo, me- 
nigo, menigu, menio, meniu. Lye.] 
1. A multitude; a company ; a great num- 
ber; people. 
After him the rafcal many ran, 
Heaped togethier in rude rabblement. Fairy Queen, 
O thou fond many! with what loud applaule 
a Did’ft chou beat heav’n with bleffing Bolingbroke. 
Shat/peare. 
`I had a purpofe now 
To lead our many to the holy land ; 
Left reft and lying ftill might make them look 
‘Loo near into my ftate. Shak{peare’s Henry w. 
A care-craz’d mother of a many children. SAuk/: 
The vulgar and the many are fit only to be led or 
driven, but by no means hit to guide themlelves. 
South. 
There parting from the king, the chiefs divide, 
And wheeling Eat and Weit, before their many 
side. Dryden. 


MAP 


He is liable to a great v:2ny inconveniences every 
moment of kis lite. A Ltiletfon. 
Secing a great marty in rich gowns, he was 
amazed to find that perfons of quality were up fo 
early. Addifon's Freeholder. 
Many, when it is ufed before a fingular 
noun, feems to be a fubftantive. In 
converfation, for many a man they fay a 


many Mel. 

Thou art a collop of my flefh, 

And for thy fake have | thed many a tear. Shak/p. 

He is befee with enemies, the meaneft of which 
is not without many and many a way to the wreak- 
ing of a malice. L'Efrange. 

Broad were their collars too, and every one 
Was fet about with many a coftly ftone. Dryden. 

Many a child can have the diltinct clear ideas of 
two and three long before he has any idea of infinite, 

. Locke. 
3. Many is ufed much in compofition. 
MANY COLOURED., adj. [many and colsur. ] 
Having various colours. 

Hail manycolour’d meflenger, that ne'er 
Do’it difobey the voice ot Jupiter Shak fpeare. 

He hears not me, but on the other fide, 
A manycolour'd peacock having {py’d, 
Leaves him afd me. 

The hoary majetty of fpades appears ; 
Put: forth one manly lez, to fight reveal'd, 
The reit his manycclour’d robe conceal’d. Pope. 

Manyco'RNERED. adj. [many and corner. } 
Polygona!; having corners more than 
twelve: the geometricians have parti- 
cular names for angular figures up to 


thofe of twelve corners. 
Searc thofe manycorner'd minds, 
Where woman’s crooked fancy turns and winds. 
Dryden. 
MANYHE'ADED, adj, [many and head. ] 
Having many heads. 

Some of the wifer feeing that a popular licence is 
indeed the wanyheaded tyranny, prevailed with the 
ret to make Mufidorus their chief. Sidney. 

The proud Dueffa came 
High mounted on her manyheaded beat. F. Queen. 

The manyheaded bealt bath broke, 

Or faken trom his head, theroyal yoke. Denham. 

‘Thole were the preludes of his tate, 

That form'd his manhood to fubddue 
The hydra of the manybeaded hitting crew. Dryden, 
MANYLA'NGUAGED. adj, [many and lan- 
uage.| Having many languages, 

Seek Atrides on the Spartan fhore ; 

He, wand’ring long, a wider circle made, 

And manylanguag'd nations has furvey'd. Pope. 
ManyPe/opceD. adj. [many and people. | 

Numeroufly populous. 

He from the manypeopled city flies ; 

Contemns their labours, and the diivers cries. 


2 


Donne. 


Sandys. 

Mawnyti'Mes, an adverbial phrafe. Often; 
frequently. 

They are Roman catholick in the device and 


legend, which are both muenytimes taken out of the 
Scriptures. } Addifen. 
Map. x. f. [mappa, low Latin.] A geogra- 
phical picture on which lands and feas 
are delineated according to the longitude 


and latitude. 

Zelmaneearneftly entreated Dorus, that he would 
beftow a map of this little world upon her, that the 
might fee whether it were troubled with fuch un- 
habitable climes of cold defpaiis, and hot rages, as 
her’s was. Sidney. 

I will take the map of Ireland, and lay it betore 
me, and make mine eyes my {choolmatters, to give 
my underitanding to judge of your plot.  Spenfer. 

Old coins are like fo many maps for explaining 
the ancient geography. Addifon on Ancient Coins. 

O’er the map my finger taught to ftray, 

Crofs many a region marks the winding way ; 

From fea to fea, from realm to realm 1 rove, 

And grow a mere geographer by love. Ticked, 
To Mar. v. a. [from the noun.] To de- 


lineate ; to fet down. 


MAR 
J am near to the pce whe:e they Mould meet, 
if Pifanio have mapi it rizbt. Svat [peare. 
Ma'PLE free. n. Ja [acer | 
The muple-tree hath jagged or angular jeaves ; 
the feeds grow two together in hard-winged velleis : 
there arc feveral fpecies; the greater saple is taitiy 
called the fycamore trec: the common maple ts tre- 
quent in hedge-rows. Mitler. 
The platane round, 
The carver holme, the mapple feldom inward 
found. Spenfer. 
Of the rotteneft atle wand burnt ta afhes they 
make a itrong lye. Mortiner's Hiflanery. 
Ma 'PPERY. x. /. [from wap. ] ‘The art at 
planning and defigning. Hauer. 
The {till and mental parts, 
That do contrive how many hands thall {trike 
When hitnefs calls them on; 
They call this bedwork, wepp'ry, clofet war. Sh2k. 
To Mar. v. a. [amyppan, Saxon.| To in- 
jure; to fpoil; to hurt; to miichiet ; 
to damage. Obfclete. 
Lofs is no hame, nor to be Ie‘s than foe, 
But to be leffer than himlelf, doth srar 
Both lofer's jot, and victor’s praife alfo. F. Queer. 
The mafter mav here only ttumble, and perchance 
fallin teaching, to the marrirg and maiming of 
the fcholar in learning. Afcham's Schaolmafer. 
When priefts are morc in words than matter, 
When brewers marr their malt with water, Séak/n. 
I pray you azar no more trees with writing fongs 
in their barks.-—I pray you mar no more of my 
verles with reading them ill-favouredly. Sbak/pearce 
Beware thine honour, be not then difzrac'd, 
Take care thou mar not when thou think'ft to mend. 
Fairfax. 
Aumarle became the man that all did snar, 
Whether through indifcretion, chance, or worfe. 
Danie?. 
The ambition to prevail in great things is le(s 
harmtul than that other, to appear in every thing 3 
for that breeds confufion, and murrs bulinels, whea 
great in dependencies, Bacon's Eff2ys. 
O ! could we fee how caule from caufe doth {pring # 
How mutually they link’d ard folded are : 
And hear haw oft one difagreeing ftring < 
The harmony doth rather make than marr. Davies, 
Ire, envy, and defpair, 
Marr'd all his borrow’d vifage, and betray’d 
Him counterteit, Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Had the been there, untimely joy through all 
Mens hearts ditfus’d, had marr’d the funeral. 
Waller. 
Mother! 
*Tis much unfafe my fire to difobey ¢ 
Not only you provoke hım to your coll, 
But mirth is marr'd, and the good cheer is lof. 


Dryden. 

MARANA'THA, n. f. (Syriack.] It figni- 
fies, the Lord comes, or, the Lord is 
come; it was a form of the denouncing 
or anathematizing among the Jews. St. 
Paul pronounces, If any love not the 
Lord Jefus Chritt, let him be anathema 
maranatha, which is as much as to fay, 
May’it thou be devoted to the greateft of 
evils, and to the utmoft feverity of 
God’s judgments; may the Lord come 
quickly to take vengeance of thy crimes, 
Calmet. 

M ARA'S MUS.⁄.f. [ wagers, from pagamw, | 
A confumption, in which perfons wafte 


much of their fubftance. Quincy. 
; Pining atrophy, 
Mara/mws, and wide-walting peftilence. Afilicn. 


A marajmes imports aconlumption following a 
fever; a confumption or withering of the boly, by 
reafon of a natural extinction of the native heat, 
and an extenuation of the body, caufed through an 
immoderate heat. Alarvey. 


Ma'r BLE, n. /. [varhre, Fr. marmor, Lat.] 
1. Stone used in ftatues and elegant build- 
ings, capable of a bright polih, and in 
a ftrong heat calcining into lime. 
M 2 


MAR 


TT: pites her hard,and much rain wears the marc, 
Shakfpeare, 


Thou v:ar hew'ft, ere long to part with breath, 


And houfes rear'ft, unmindtul of thy death. 


Sandys. 


Some dry their corn infeed with the brine, 
Thea grind with mard/et, and prepare to dine. 
Dryden. 
The two flat fides of two pwces of marble will 
more eati!y approach each ather, between which 
there is nothing hut water o: air, than if there be a 
diamond between them; not that the parts of the 
diamond are more folid, but becaufe the parts of 
water, being moreeafily tepurable, give way to the 
approzch of the two pieces of warble, Locke, 
Lile balls fuppofed to be of marble, 
with which children play. 
Machies taught them percuifion, and the laws 
of motion; nutcrackers the ufe of the leaver. 
Arbuthnot and Pope. 
4, A one remarkable for the fculprure or 
infcription: as, the Oxtord marbles. 
MARBLE, ad’. 
t. Made of marble. 
Picmalion’s fate reverft is mine, 
His warble love took Aef and blood, 
Atl thacl worfhipp’d as divine, 
That beauty, now ‘tis underitood, 
Appears to tave no more of life, 
Than that whereof he f{ra:n’d his wife. uler. 
2. Variegated, or ftained like marbie. 

Shall I fee far-fetcned invention ? flall I labour 
to lay marble colours over my ruinous thoughts? or 
rather, though the purenels of my virgin mind be 
tuned, let ine keep the true fimplicity of iny word. 

Sidney, 

The appendix fhal! be printed by itfelf, Ritched, 

and with a marble cover. Swift. 

Jo Ma’ruce. ve a. [marbrer, Fr. from the 
noun.| ‘To variegate, or vein like 
marble. 

Verv well fleeked marbled paper did not cal any 
of its diftinct colours upon the wall with an equal 
d:ffufion. Buyle. 

Marian 


Mavbled with fage the hard’ning cheefe Mhe prefs'd, 
And yellow butter Marian’s {kill profefs’d. Gay. 
MARBLEHE'ARTED. adi. [marble and 


heart.) Cruel; infenfible; hardhearted. 
Ingratitude! thoa marb/ehearted hend, 
More hideous, when thou thew'it thee in achild, 
‘Than the fea moniter, Shukfpegre's King Lear, 
Mafra casi net a 
The term mareafire has been very improperly 
ufed by fome tor bitmuth, and by ovhers for zink : 
the more accurate writers however always exprefs a 
fubftance different from cither of thefe by it, ful- 
phureous and metatlick. “Phe marceafte is a folid 
hard toil, naturally found among the veins of ores, 
or in the fifures of Rone : the variety of torms this 
mineral puts on tsalmoftendlefs. There are how- 
ever only three diltinct fpecies of it; one of a 
brighe geld colour, another of a bright filver, and a 
third of a dead whiie: the filvery one feems to be 
peculiarly meant by the writers on the Materia 
Medica, Mlarcafite is very frequent in the mines 
of Cornwall, where the workmen call it mundick, 
but more in Germany, where they extract vitriol 
and fulphur trom it. Hiii. 
The writers of minerals give the name pyrites 
and murcafitesindifferently to the fame fort of body : 
I refrain the name of pyrites wholly to the nodules, 
or thofe that are found lodged in (trata that are 
feparate: the sturcafite is part of the matter that 
either conititutes the ftratum, or is lodged in the 
perpendicular fiffures. Woodward Met. Foffils. 
The acid fale diffolved in water is the fame with 
wil of fulphur per campanam, and abounding much 
in the bowels of the earth, and particularly in mar- 
cifiecsy unites ittclf to the other ingredients of the 
marcaftte, which are bitumen, iron, copper, and 
earth, and with thein compounds alum, vitriol, and 
fuiphur: with the earth alone it compounds alum ; 
with the metal alone, and metal and earth together, 
ìt compounds vitriol; and with the bitumen and 
evrth it compounds fulphur: whence it comes to 
pals, that marcafics abound with thofe three 
miasrals. Newton's Opticks. 


to 


MAR 


Here mare.rSres in various figures wait, 


To ripen to a true metallick ‘tate. Garth 


MARCH. wf. [from Afari.] The third 


month of the year. 

March is drawn in tawny, with a fierce afpect, a 
helmet upon his head, to thew this month was de- 
dicated to Mars. Peachan:. 

To Marcu. œ. x. [marcher, Fr. for vari- 
care, Menage ; from Mars, Junius. | 
t. Vo movein military form. 
Well starch we on, 

To ziveobedience where ‘us truiy ow'd. Shak/p. 

He marched in battle array with his power aganit 
Arphaxad. Fridges. 

Maccabeus marched forth, and flew five-acd- 
twenty thoufind perfons. 2 Maccadees. 

My father, when fome davs before his death 
Fle ordered me to arch for Utica, 

Wepto’er me. 4 «d2difon’s Cato. 
2. To walk in a grave, deliberate, or Itately 
manner. 

Plexirtus finding that if nothing eife, famine 


would at lalit bring him to dettruction, thought j 


better by humbienels to creep where by pride he 

could not march. Sidney. 
Doth York intend no harm to us, 

That thus he mercheth with thezarm in arm ? Shak. 
Our bodies, ev'iy tootitep that they nuke, 

March towards death, until at lat they die. Duwies. 
Like thee, great fon of Jove, like thee, 

When clad in rifing majztty, 

Thou marcheff down o'er Delos’ hills. 
The power of wildo:n wazrcv'a' delore. 


Prior. 
Pope, 


To March. a. 
te To put in military movement. 


Cyrus miching his army for 2ivers days over 
mountains of fnow, the dazzling {plendor of its 
whitenefs prejudiced the fight of very many of his 
fuldiers. Boyle on Colcurs. 


2. ‘lo bring in regular proceflion. 


March them again in fair array, 
And bid them form the happy day ; 
The happy day defign’d to wait 


On William's fame, and Europe's fate. Prior, 


Marcu. z. fo (marche, French. | 
1. Military movement; journey of foldiers. 


‘Thefe troops came to the army haraffed with a 
long and wearifome march, and cat away their 
arms and garments, and fought in their thirts. 

Bacon's War with Spain, 

Who fhould command, by his Almighty nod, 

Thefe cholen troops, unconfcious of the road, 
And unacquainted with th’ appoitzted end, 
Their marches to begin, and thither tend. Blackm, 


2. Graveand folemna walk. 


The varying verfe, the full refounding line, 
The long majettick mc, and energy divine. 
Pepe. 


Waller was fmooth, but Dryden taught uit 


. Deliberate or laborious walk. 
We came to the roots of the mountain, and had 


a very troublefome marc to gain the top of it. 
Addifon on L{taly. 


4. Signals to move, 


The drums prefently ftriking up a march, they 
make no longer ttay, but forward they go directly. 
Knolles. 


Se Marches, without fingular. [arcu, Go- 


thick; meanc, Sax. marche, Fr.) Bor- 
ders; limits; conines. 
They of thofe marches 

Shall be a wall fufficient to defend i 
Our inland from the pilfering borderers. SAakipeare. 

The Englith colonies were enforced to keep con- 
tinual guards upon the borders and marches raund 
them. Davics. 

It is not fit that a king of an ifland fhould have 
any marches or borders but the lour teas. Duwies, 


MA'RCHER. x. /. [from marcheur, Fr.]Pre- 


fident of the marches or borders. 

Many of our Englin lords made war upon the 
Welfliımen at their own charge; the lands which 
they gained they held to their own ule; they were 
called lords marchers, and had royal liberties. 

Davies. 


MA'RCHIONESS, a fe [feminine, formed 


panus 


MAR 


hy adding the Englith female termina- 
tion to the Latin marchio.) ‘The wile of 
a marquis, 

The king’s majefty 
Doss purpofe honour to you, no lefs fowing 
Than marchione/s of Pembroke. Shatfpeare. 

From a private gentlewoman he made me a 
mar chiorefs, and from a marchionys a queen, and 
now he intends to crown my mnocency with the 
giory of martyrdom. Racon's Apopth. 

The lady smarckionefs, his wife, folicited very dis 
ligently the tmely pretervation of her huiband. 

Clarendon, 
Ma'RCHPANE. u. J [mafepave, Fr.) A 
kind of fweet bread, or bifcuit. | 

Along whofe ridge fuch bones are met, 

Jike comiits round in marchpave tet. Sidney. 
MA'RCID. adi. [marcidus, Latin.) Lean; 
pining ; withered. 

A burning colliquative fever, the fofter parts 
being melted away, the heat continuing its adulticn 
upon the drier and fleihy parts, changes into a marci 
fever. Harvey. 

He on his own fiM pours the nobleft oil; 

That to your wsarcid dying herbs aflign’d, 

By the renk fmell and talte betrays its kind. Dry-t. 
Ma'rcour. 2. /. [marcor, Latin.) Lean- 

neis; the flate of withering; walte of 

feth. 

Confidering the exolution and languor enfuing 
the action of venery in fome, the extenuation and 
marcour in others, it much abridgeth our days. 

Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

A marcour is either imperfect, tending to a letier 
withering, whica is curabie; or pertect, thatis, an 
entire watting of the body, excluding all means of 
cure. Harty. 

Mare. z. /. [mane, Saxon. | 
1. ‘The female of a horfe. 

A pair of courfers born of heav’aly breed, 

Whom Circe ttole from her celettial fire, 

By fubitituting mares, produc’d on earth, 
Whole wombs conceiv’d a more than mortal birth, 
Dryde-, 
z. [from mare, the name of a {pint 
imagined by the nations of the north to 
torment jleepers.] A kind of torpor or 
ftagnation, which feems to prefs the 
ftomach with a weight; the night hag. 

Mab, his merry queen by night, 

Beftrides young folks that he upright, 
In elder times the zare that height, 
Which plagues them out of imeafure. Drayton. 

Muthrovins caute the incubus, or the aare in the 
ftomach. Bacon's Natural Hiflory, 

Ma‘rescHat. x. f [marefchal, Fr. derived 
by Junius from mare, the female of a 
horie.] A chief commander of an army. 

O William, may thy arms advance, 

That he may lole Dinant next year, 
And [o be murefcbal of France. Prior. 
Ma'kGARIre. Ue fe [ margarita, Lat. mara 
guerite, Fr.) A pearl. 

Silver is the fecond metal, and fignifies purity 5 
among the planets it holdeth with luna, among pre- 
cious ttones with the sauryarive or pearl. Peacham, 


Ma‘'RGARitTESs. 2, fe [bellis.] An herb. 


Ainfasrih. 
MARGE. ner 
Mii racic ad "Soke eee Latin. arzey 
Nla'RGIN,. rench ] 
1. The border; the brink; the edge; te 
verse. 


He drew his aming fword, and ttruck 
Achim fo hercely, that the upper marge 
Of his feventold thield away ii took, hairy Queen. 
Never fince 
Met we on hill, in dale, torcit, or mead, 
Or on the beached margent of the fea. Shak/peare. 
An airy crowd came ruthing where he ttvod, 
Which fill’d the »argiz of the fatal flood. Dryden. 
2. The edge of a page left blank, or filled 
with a fhort note, 
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MAR 


As much love in rhime, 
As would be cramm'd up ina lect of paper 


MAR 


upon their heads garlands of honeyfuckles, wood-| 
bine, and {weet marjoram. Peacham. 


Writ on both fides the leaf, argent and all. Skak/p. | Ma‘RISH. z. VE (marais, Fr. menye, Sax. 


Reconcile thole two places, which both you and 
the margins of our Bibles acknowledge to be parallel. 
Hammord, 

He knows in law, nor text, nor margem, Swift. 

3. The edge of a wound or fore, 

All the advantage to be gathered trom it is orly 
from the evennefs of its wargi”, the purpofe will be 
as tully anfwered by keeping that under only, SA. p. 

Ma'RGINAL. ads, [ marginal, Fr. trom 
margin.| Vlaccd, or written on the 
margin. oui 

We cannot betrap imterpret the meaning cf thefe 
words than pope Li: felt expoundeth them, whofe 
{peech concerning our Lord’s alcenfion mav ferve 
inftead of a wargina! glofs. Hacker. 

What remarks you und worthy of your riper ob- 
fervation note with a wurgina ttar, as being worthy 
of your fecond year’s review. Wats. 

Ma’RGINATED. Zdj | marginatus, Latin, 
from margix, | Having a margin, 

MA'RGRAVE, x. f. [marck and graff, Ger- 
man.] A title of fovereignty in Gcr- 
many; in its original import, kecper of 
the marches or borders, 

MAa'RIETS. xe J. [viale mariane.] A kind 
of violet. Dia, 

Ma'ricoup. x. f. [Mary and gald; caltha, 
Lat.j A yellow flower, devoted, I fup- 
pofe, to the virgin. 

The marigad hath aradiated difcous flower ; the 
petals of them are, tor the molt part, crenated, the 
feels crooked and rough ; thole which are uppermolt 
long, an! thofe withia hort; the leaves are long, 
intire, and for the mott part lucculent. Miller, 

Your circle will teach you to draw truly all fphe- 
vical bodics. The moft ot flowers ; as, the rofe and 


ziarigold. Peacham. 
Thetaarigald, whofe courtier’s face 

Echoes the fun, and doth unlace 

Her at his rife. Chavelard, 
Fairis the marigceld, for pottage meet, Guy. 


Jo Ma'RiNaTE. t a, [aariner, French. ] 
To ialt ith, and thea preferve them in 
oil or vinegar, 

Why aim I ityl’d a cook, if 1’m fo loath 
To marixate my fith, or fealon broth ? Arag’s Coot. 


Mari’xe. adj, [ marinus, Lat.] Belonging 
to the fea. 

The king was defirous that the ordinances of Cug- 
land and France, touching marine attars, might be 
reduced into one forn, Hayward. 

Vatt multitudes of thells, and other arixe bodies, 
are found lodged in all forts of ftone. JS Gatward. 

No longer Circe could her name difguife, 
But to the fuppliant God marine replics. 


Mart we. v. fe [l2 marine, French. ] 
1, Sea-affairs. 

Nearchus, who commanded Alexander’s fleet, ard 
Onelicratcs his intendant-generil of »arine, have 
both leit relations of the itate of the Indies at thar 
tme. Arbutbrot. 

2. A foldier taken on fhipboard to be cın- 
ployed in defcents upon the land. 

MA'RI NER, 7z. /. [from mare, Lat. marinicr, 
Fr.] A feaman; a failor. 

The merry marizer-unto his word 
Soon hearkened, and her painted boat ftraightway 

e Turn’d to the fhore. Pairy Queen, 

We oft deceive ourfelves, as did that mariner who, 
miftaking them for precious {tones, brought home his 
fip fraught with common pebdles from the Indies. 

Glanville. 
His bufy s.2zriners he hates, 


Garth . 


His thatter’d fails with rigging to reftore. Dryden. 
What mariner is not afraid, 
To venture ina flupdecay'd ? Suift. 


M A'RJORAM. mf. [marsorana, Lat, mar- 


jolaine, Fr.] A fragrant plant of many 
kinds; the baard kind only grows hers. 
The nymphs of the mountains would be drawn, 


macr{che, Dutch.] A bog; 
fwamp; watery ground; a marth; a 
morafs ; a moor, 

The flight was made towards Dalkeith ; which 
way, by reafon of the zzarish, the Englithy horfe were 
leatt able to purfue. Hayward. 

Wien they had avengcd the blood of their brother, 
they turned again to the »ari/h of Jordan. I Mace. } 

Lotronius, carried away with the breaking in of 
the horfemen, was driven into a mmarifb; where, 
being fore wounded, and fat in the mud, he had 
done the utiermott. Kaghes. 

His limbs he coucheth in the cooler Mades ; 

Of, when heaven's burning eye the fields invades, 

To marifbes ecforts. Sandys’ Paraphrafe. 

From the other hill 

To their fix'd ftation, all in bright array, 

The cherubim defceaded; on the ground 

Gliding metcorous, as ev’ning mift 

Ris’n trom a river, o’er the mari/h glides, 

And gathers ground faft at the labourer’s heel Mir. 
Ma‘risu. adj, Moorifn; fenny; boggy; 

{wampy. 

It hati been a great endangering to the health of 
fome plantations, that they have built along the fea 
and rivers, in sarib and unwholefome grounds. 

Bacon's Effays. 

The fen and quagmire fo marish by kind, 

Are to be drained. Tufer's Hufbandry. 


MA'RITAL. adj. [naritus, Lat, marital, Fr.] 
Pertaining to a hufband ; incident to a 
huiband. 


lf any one retains a wife that bas been taken in 
the act of adultery, he incurs the guilt of the crime 
of baw.try. But becaufe repentance does confit in 
the miad, and fince Chrittian charity, as well as 
marital attection, ealily induces a belier thereof, this 
law is not oblerved. Ayli ffe. 

It has been determined by fome unpolite protetiors 
of the law, that a hulband may exercite his weed scl 
authority fo far, as to give his wife moderate correc- 
tion. Art of Tor meiuting. 


MA Rr ATED. adj. [from maritus, Lat. | 
Having a hufband. Diff, 

Maririman. ) edje (maritimus, Lat. 

Ma’atrime. $. maritime, Fr.) 

1. Performed on the fea ; marine. 

I difcourfed of a maritimal voyage, and the paffazes 
and incidents therein. Kaleigh. 

2. Retating to the fea; naval. 

Atth: parliament at Oxford his youth, and want 
of experience in maritime fervicey had fomewhat 
been threwdly touched. Photien. 

3. Bordering on the fea. 
The friend, the fhores maritinal 
Sought for his bed, and found a place upon which 
play’d 
The murmuring billows. Chapman's Iliad, 

Ercoco, and the le s omavitzme kings 
Monbaza and Quiloa. Milton. 

Neptune upbraided them with their ftupidity and 
ignorance, that a maritime town thould negiect the 
patronage of him who was the god ot the f2as. dadi. 

MARK. 2 fa [-narc, Welfh ; mearic, Sax. 
mercke, Dutch; margue, Fr. | 
1. A token by which any thing is known, 

Once was proclaimed throughout all Ireland, that 
all men fhould mark their cattle with an open feveral 
mark upon their flanks or buttocks, fo as if they 
happened to be ftolen, they might appear whofe they 
were. Speajer on Ireland. 

In the prefent foga of the earth there ave certain 
marks and indications of ats firit ftate 3; with which, 
if we compare thote things that are recorded in facred 
hittory, we may difcover what the earth was in its 
firit original. Burnet. 

The urine is alixivium of the falts in a human 
bandy, and the proper mark of the ttute and quantity 

of fuch falts; and therctore very certain indications 

for the choice of diet may be taken from the itate 

of urine. 9 el buthnet. 
2, A ftump; an impreffion, 


a fen; a| 


MAR 


But cruel fate, and mv more cruel wife, 

"fo Grecian fwords betray’d my Neeping life: 

‘Thefeare the monuments of Melen’s love, 

The fame I bear below, the marks | bore above. 
Dryas, 

Twas then old foldiers; cover'd o’er with fears, 
The marks of Pyrrhus, or the Punick wars, 
Thought all pait fervices rewarded well, 

Jf'ro their Merce at leait two acres fell. Dryden. 

At prelant there are fcarce any marks leit of a 
fabterraneous fire ; for the earth is cold, and over- 
run with grafs and fhrubs. Ldifon. 

3. A proof; an evidence, 

As the contufion of tongues was a srerk of fsparae 

tion, fo the beingofone language is a warà of union, 
Bacin. 

The Arzonauts failed up the Danube, and trom 
thence palfed intothe Adriatick, carrying their Nip 
Aigo upon their thoulders ; a mark of great ignorance 
in geography among the writers of that ime. .drdiid. 

4. Notice taken. 
The laws 
Stand like the forfeits in a barber's fhop, 
As much for mock as mark. Shak/pearte 
5. Conveniency of notice. 

Upon the north fea bordereth Stow, fo called, 
per eminentiam, as a place uf great and good suk 
and fcope. Carew 

6, Any thing at which a mifile weapon is 
directed. 

France was a fairer mark to hoot at than Ireland, 
and could better reward the conqueror. Davies. 

Be made the mar’ 
For all the people’s hate, the prince’s curses. Dexb, 


q. The evidence of a horfe’s age. 

At four years old cometh the mark of tooth in 
horts, which hath a hole as big as you may lay a 
pea within it; and weareth thorter and thorter every 
year, Ull at eight years oid the tooth is fmooth. 

Bacon's Natura? blifary, 
8. [wargue, Fr.] Licence of reprifars. 
o. [marc, Fr.] A fum of thirteen fhillings 
and fourpence. 

We give thee for reward a thoufand marks. Shit, 

Thirty of thefe pence make a mancus, wich iome 
think to be all one with a mark, for that manca aod 
mancula is tranilated, in ancient books, by marca. 

Camden's Remains. 

Upon every writ for debt or damage, amounting 
to forty pounds or more, a noble js paid to ine; and 
fo for every hundred marks more a noble, Bacon. 

to. A character made by thofe who cannot 
write their names. 

tere are marriage vows for figning ; 

Set your werss that cannot write. Dryden, 


J.orcnzo tign’ the bargain with his mark, Young, 


To Mark. v. a. (merken, Dutch; meancan, 
Sax, marguer, l'r. | 
1. To imprefs with a token, or evidence, 
Will it not be received, 
When we have marh’d with blood thofe tleepy two 
Of his own chamber, and us’d. their very dagccrs, 
That they hive don’t? Shukfpcare, 
For our quiet pailethon of things ufalul, they ace 
naturally sturked where there is need. Grew. 
2. To notify as by a mark. 
‘That which was once the index to point out all 
virtues, does now wars out that part of the word 
where leatt of them retides. Decay of Piety. 


3. ‘Tonote; to take notice of, 
Alass. poor country ! 
Where fighs, and groans, and: thricks, that rend the 
Are made, nat mark'd, Shak fpeare. 
Mark them which caufe divifions contrary to the 
doctrine which yc have leara’d, und avoid them. 
Roninet 
4. To heed; to regard as valid or impor- 
tant. 
Now fwear and call to witnefs 
Heav’'n, hell, and earth, | 72: & it not from. ore 
‘Chat breathes beneath fuch complicated guilt. Saib. 


Jo Mark. v. n. “Lo aote ; to take notice. 
Men mark when they hit, and never szerk whee 
they milfs, as they do allo of urcams. Bacon. 
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Mart a \ittle why Virgilisfo much concerned ta 
make this marriage; it is to make way for the 
divorce which he intended atterwards. Dryer. 

Marker. Eee [argui ur, Fr. from mark. | 

1. One that putsa mark on any thing. 

2 One that notes, or takes notice. 

Ma'RKET, 2. /. [anciently written mercat, 
of mercvanus, Lat. | 

1. A publick time, and appointed place, 
of buying and felling. 

It were good that the privilege of a market were 
given, to cnable them to their defence: for there is 
nothing doth fooner caufe civility than many marker 
towns, by reafon the peopic repairing often thither 
will learn civil manners. Spenfer. 

Miftrefs, know yourfelf, down on your knees, 
Acd thank Ffeav'n, fatting, fora good man’s love : 
For I muft tell you friendly in your ear, 

Self when you can, you are not lor all aarkers Shak. 

They counted our lite a paltime, and our time 
here a market for gain. Wifdom. 

If one buthel of wheat and two of barley will, in 
the mnzrker, be tzken one tor another, they are of 
equal worth. Locke. 

2. Purchafe ani fale. 

With another vcar's continuance of the war, there 
will hardly be money lert in this kingdom to turn 
the common #2kers, or pay rents. Teinple. 

The precious weight 
Of pepper and Sad:ean incenfe take, 
And with polt-hatte thy running market make, 
Be fure to turn the penny. Diyden’s Perfius. 
3. Rate; price. [marché, Fr. ] 

Twas then old foldiers, cover'd o'er with fears, 

Thoughe a!l patt fervices rewarded well, 

Jt, to chesr thare, at leaft two acres fell, 

Their country’s fragal bounty; foof old =, 

Was blood and lite at a low market fold. Dryden. 
Jo MA'RKET. ve 2 To deal at a market ; 

to buy or fell; to make bargains, 
MA'RKET-BELL., wv. Ja [market and bell] 

The bell to give notice that trade may 

begin in the market. 

Enter, go in, the wurketbell is rung. Shak/peare. 

Ma'rxer-cross, wf. [marker and crofs | 
A crofs fet up where the market is held. 
Thefe things you have articulated, 
Proclaim’d at marketerof/es, rzad in churches, 
To face the garment o} rebellion 


With fome fine colour. Shakfpeare. 


MA'RKET-DAY. w. f. [marker and day. | 
The day on which things are publickly 
bought and fold. 

Fool that I was, I thought imperial Rome, 
Like Mantua, where on mz.2rketdays we come, 
And thither drive our lambs. Dryden's Virgil. 
He ordered all the Lucquefe to be feized that were 
found on a mnerketdzy in one of his frontier towns. 
Addifon. 

MAa'RKET-FOLKS, x, f. [market and folks. | 
People that come to the market. 

Poor mtrkerfolks that come tofell their corn. Shak. 


Ma'rker-Man. a. /. [market and man.) 
One who goes to the market to fell or buy. 
Be wary how you place your words, 
Talk like the vulgar tort of marketmen, 
Thatcomce to gather money for their corn, Shak/p, 
The marketman Nhould a& as if his mafter’s whole 
etate ought to be applied to that fervant’s bufinefs. 
Swift. 
MA'RKET-MAID. x f. [market and zzid. | 
A woman that goes to buy or fell. 
You are come 
A marketmaia to Rome, and have prevented 
The oftentation of our love. Shakfpeare. 


MA'RKET PLACE. x. /, [market and place. | 
Place where the maykec is held. 

The king, thinking he had put up his fword, be- 
caufe of the noile, never took leifure to hear his 
anfwer, but made him prifoner, meaning the next 
morning to put him to death in the marketplace. 

a Sidney. 

The gates he order'd all to be unbarr'd, 

And from the marketplace to draw the guard, Dryd. 


s 
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Rehold the markerplace with poor o'efpread, 

The man of Rofs divides the weekly bread. Pope. 
MARKET-PRICE. | -xe f. [market and price 
MalkkET-RATE. § or vate, | The price 

at which any thing is currently fold. 

Moncy governs the world, and the marketprice is 
the meafure of the worth of men as well as of fifhes. 

LD’ Eftrange. 

He that wants aveffel, rather than lofc his market 

will not ftick to have it atthe marketiate. Locke. 
MA'RKET-TOWN. 2 f A town that has 

the privilege of a ftated market; not a 

village. 

Nothing doth fooner caufe civility in any country 
than market-towrs, by rcafon that people repairing 
otten thither wall learn civil manners of the better 
fort. Spenfer. 

No, no, the pope’s mitre my malter Sir Roger 
feized, when they would have burnt him at cur 
market-toun. Gay. 

MARKETABLE, ad, [from market. | 
1, Such as may be fold; fuch for which 

a buyer may be found. 

A plain fth, and no doubt marketable. Shakfp. 

2. Current in the market. 

The pretorian foldiers arrived to that impudence, 
that after the death of Pertinax they made open fale 
of the empire, as if it had been of common market- 
able wares. Decay of Piety. 

The surketabl: value of any quantities of two 
commodities are equal, when they will exchange one 
for another. Lecke. 

MARKMAN, } u. fe [mark and man.) A 
Ma'rłgsMan. § man fkilful to hita mark, 

In fadnefs, coufin, 1 do love a woman. 

—1 aim'd fo near when Í fuppos'd you lov'd. 

—A right good markfman. Shak/peare. 

Whom nothing can procure, 

When the wide world runs bias from his will, 

To writhe his limbs, and ihare, not mend the ill: 

This isthe murk/man, tafe and fure, 

Who till is right, and prays to be fo ftill. &erdert. 

Anordinary mark/inun may know certainly when 
he thoots lefs wide at what he aims. Dryden. 


MARL. z. J. [marl, Welth; mergel, Dutch; 
marga, Lat. marle, marne, Fr. in Sax. 
meng is marrow, with an allufive figni- 
fication, æmmarle being the fatnefs of the 
earth, | A kind of clay, which is become 
fatter, and of a more enriching quality, 
by a better fermentation, and by its hav- 
ing lain fo deep in the earth as not to have 
{pent or weakened its fertilizing quality 
by any product. It is fuppofed to be much 
of the nature of chalk, and is believed to 
be feitile-from its falt and oily quality. 

Quincy. 

We underftand by the term mar/s fimple native 
earths, lefs heavy than the boles or clays, not foft 
and un¢tuous to the touch, nor ductile while moit, 
dry and crumbly between the tingers, and readily dif- 
fufible in water. Hill. 
Marl is the bet compott, as having mof fatnefs, 
and not heating the ground too much. Bacon. 

Uneafy iteps 


Over the burning mar/, not like thofe Iteps 
On heaven’s azure. 


Milton. 
To Mart. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
manure with marl. 
Improvements by marlingyliming, and draining, 
have been fince money was at five aud fix per cent. 
Child. 
Sandy land marJed will bear good peafe. Afortimer. 


To Mart. v. a, [from marlixe.] To falten 

| the fails with marline. Ainfworth. 

MAa'R LINE. xe f (meann. Sthinner.] Long 
wreaths of untwilited hemp dipped in 
pitch, with which the ends of cables are 
guarded againft fri&tion. 


Some the gall’d ropes with dawby mar/ine bind, 
Orlearcloth maits with ftrong tarpawling coats, Dry. 


| 
| 


MA'KLINESPIKE, we fe A finall piece of 
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iron for faftening copes together, or to 
open the bolsrope when the fail is to de 
fewed in ik Bailey. 
Ma‘rupit. af [nar] and pi) Pit out 
of which marl is dug. 
Several others, of dificrent figures, were found ¢ 


part of them in a rivulet, the reg in a mwr/pir ine 
fieid. Woodward. 


Ma'rLy. adj, [from marl] Abounding 


with marl. 
The osk thrives beft on the richeft clay, and will 
penetrate (trangely to come at a may/y bottom. Nurs. 
MA'RMALADE., } x. fa [ marmalade, Fr. 


MA'R MALET. znarmelo, Portuguele, 
3 d 


a quince. | 

ANlarmala:de is the pulp of quinces boiled into a 
confiftence with fugar: it is fudaftringent, grateful 
to the ftomach. Quincy. 


Marmora'rton. v. fa [narmor, Lut. |] in- 


crultation with marble. Ditt. 


MARMO'REAN. adj. (marmoreus, Latin.] 


Made of marble. Dié, 


MA'RMOSET. x. fe [marmoufet, Fr] A 


{mall monkey. 
I will infruét thee how 
To {nare the nimble sar moxet, 


Shak/peare. 


M41RMO'T. +) 
MARMOTTO, $ 


n. J. (Italian. ] 

The sr motto, or mus alpinus, as big or bigger 
than a rabbii, which abfconds all winter, doth live 
upon its Own fat. Ray, 

MA'RQUETRY, 2S. [ margqueterie, Fr. | Che- 
quered work; work inlaid with varie- 
gation. 


Ma'rquis. x. fa [ marquis, Fr. marchio, Lat. 


margrave, German. |} 
1. in England one of the fecond order of 
nobility, next in rank to a duke. 
None may wear ermine but princes, and there is 
a certain number of ranks allowed to dukes, mara 
guiffes, and earls, which they muft not exceed. 
Peacham on Drawing. 


2. Marguis is ufed by Shak/peare for mar- 


chionefs. [marguife, Fr. | 
You fhall have 
Two noble partners with you: the old duchefs 


Of Norfolk, and the lady marguefs Dorfet. Shat/p, 


MA'RQUISATE, mf. [marguifat, ¥r.] The 


feigniory of a marquis. 
Ma'rrer. x fe [from mar.] One who 
fpoils or hurts any thing. 

You be indeed makers, or marrers, of all mens 
manners within the realm. Aicham, 


MA'RRIAGE. 7 f. [ mariage, Fr. mmaritagium, 
low Lat. froin maritus. | 


1. The act of uniting a man and woman 
for life. 
The marriage with his brother's wife 
Has crept too near his confcience. Shakfpeare. 
If that thy bent of love be honourable, 
Thy purpofe marriage, fend me word to-morrow. 
Shak/peare. 
The French king would have the difpofing of the 
marriage of Bretagne, with an exception, that he 
fhould not marry her himfelf. Bacon. 
Some married perfons, even in their marriage, do 
better pleafe God than fome virgins in their ttate of 
virginity: they, by giving great example of conjugal 
affection, by preferving thcirtaith unbroken, and by 
educating children in the fear of God, pleale God in 
a higher degree than thofe virgins whofe piety is not 
an{werable to their opportunities. Taylsr. 
I propofe that Palamon fhall be 
In marriage join’d with beauteous Emily. Drydens 
2. State of perpetual union. 


Ma‘RRIAGE is often ufed in compofition. 
In a late draught of marriage-articles, a lady Rie 
pulated with her hutband, that the thall be at liberty 
to patch on which fide the pleafes. Spefater. 
l by the honour of my marriage-bed, 
After young Arthur claim this land for mine. Shak. 
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To thefe whom death again did wed, 

This grave’s the fecond muarrfage-bed, 

For though the hand of fate could torce 

T wixt foul and body a divorce, 

lt could not fever man and wife, 

Becaufe they both hv’d but one life. Crafoau, 
“there on his arms and once lov’d portrait lay, 
Thither our fatal sarrzeage-bed convey. Denham. 

Thou fhalt come into the warriage-chamber. Tod. 
Neither her worthinefs, which in truth was great, 
nor his own futlering for her, which is wont to en- 
dear affection, could fetter his ficklenefs: but, before 
the murriage-day appointed, he had taken to wife 

Baccha, ct whom the complained. Sidney. 

Virgin awake! the marréage-hour is nigh. Pope. 
Give mie, to live and die, 

A frotleSs maid, without the marriage-tie. Dryden, 
Ma‘'R RIAGEABLE. ad). [trom marriage. | 
1. Fit for wedlock ; of age to be married. 

Every wedding, one with another, produces four 
children, and that is the proportion of children which 
any marriageable man or woman may be prefumed 
fhall have. Graunt. 

l am the father of a young heirefs, whom | begin 
to look upon as marriageable. SpeGator. 

When the girls are twelve years old, which is the 
marriageable age, their parents take them home. 

Swift. 
2. Capable of union, 
They led the vine 

To wed her elm; the fpous’d about him twines 

Her marriageable arms, and with her brings 

Her dow'r, th’ adopted clutters, to adorn 

His barren leaves. 

Ma'rriED. adj. [from marzy.] 
al; connubial. 

Thus have you thunn’d the marry’d ttaie. 

r, Dryden. 
Ma’rrow. v.f. [mena, Sax. /merr, hile ; 
fmergh, Scottith. | 

All the bones of the body which have any coafi- 
derable thicknels have either a large cavity, or they 
are fpongious, and tull of little cells: in both the 
one and the other there isan oleaz'nous fubirance, 
called marrow, contained in proper vefic es or mem- 
branes, like the tat: in the larger bones this nne 
oil, by the gentle heat oi the body, isexhaled through 
the pores of its fmall bladders, and enters fome 
narrow paflages, which lead to fome fine canals ex- 
cavated in the tubftance of the bone, that the mar- 
row may fupple the fibres of the bones, and render 
therm lefs apt to break. Quincy. 

Would he were walled, »arrcw, bones, andall, 
That from his loins no hopetul branch may fpring. 

Shakipeare. 

The fkull hath brains asa kind of marrow with- 
in it: the back bone hath one kind of marrow, and 
other bones of the body have another: the jaw- 
bones have no marrow fevered, but alittle pulp of 


Ailton. 
Q On) u- 


marrow diffufed, Bacon. 
Pamper’d and edify’d their zcal 
With marrow puddings many a meal. Hudibras. 


He bit the dart, and wrench’d the wood away, 
The point {till buried in the marrow lay. Addifon. 
Via‘rrow, ìn the Scottth dialect, to this 
day, denotes a fellow, companion, or 
affociate ; as alfo equal match, be met 
with his marrow. (mari, hufband, Fr | 
Though buying and felling doth wonderful weil, 
Yet chopping and changing | cannot commend 
With theef or his marrow for fear of ill end Tuffer. 
M A'RROWBONE. u.f. [bone and marrow, | 
1. Bone boiled for the marrow. 
2. In burlefque language, the knees, 
Upon this ne fell down upon his marrcwbones, 
and begged of Jupiter to give him a pair of horns. 
L' Effrange. 
Down on your marrowdbones, upon your alie- 
giance; and make an acknowledgment of your 
offences ; for 1 will have ample fausfaction. Dryden, 
Ma'‘rrowratT. z. f A kind of pea. 
Ma'rrow cess, adj. [from marrow.] Void 
of marrow, 
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| To MA'RRY. v. a. [maricr, Fr. mariter, 
Latin. ] 
te To join a man and woman, as perform- 
ing the rite. 

What! tha!l the curate controul me? Tell him, 

that he hall mary the couple himfelf. Gay. 
2. To difpote of in marriage. 

When Auguftus confulted with Mecænas about 
the marriage of his daughter Julia, Mecæn«s took 
the liberty to tell him, that he muft either wariy 
his daughter to Agrippa, or take away his life 5 there 
was nothird way, he had made him io great. Bacon. 

3. To take for hufband or wife. 
You'd think it range if I thould marry her. 
Shakfpeare. 
As a mother fhall the meet him, and receive him 
as a wife warricd of a virgin. Ecelcfiafticus. 
Jo Ma'RRY. ve ze Loenter into the con- 
jugal tate. 
He hath my good will, 

And none but he, to marry with Nan Page. Shak/p. 
Let them marry to whom they think bet Namo. 
Virgil concludes with the death of Furnus; tor 

after that difficulty was removed, /Eneas might 

marry, and ettablifh the “Trojans. Dryden. 

MarsH, Mars, Mas, are derived trom 
the Sax. menye, a fen, or fenny place. 

Gibfon's Camden. 

"Marsu.x.f. [menyc, Sax: cee Martisu. | 

Alen; a bog; a fwamp; a watery tract 

of land. 

In their courfes make that round, 

Jn meadows and in mar/-es found, 

O! them fo called the ‘avry grounds 

Orwhich they have the keeping. Drayton. 
Worms for colour and thape, alter even as the 

ground outof which they aregor; as the mar/b worm 

and the {tag worm. Malton, 

We may fee in more conter:minous climates great 
variery iu che people thereot; the up-lands in Eng- 
land yield throug, fGinewy, hardy men; the warb- 
lands, men of large and high itature. Hale. 

Your low meadows and mzr/b-lands you need not 
lay up nili Apr:!, except the Spring be very wer, and 
your marfres very poachy. Mortimer. 

MARSH MALLOW. x. f. [althea, Lat.) lt 
is in all refpećts jike the mallow, but its 
leaves are more foft and woolly. Miller. 

MARSH:MARIGOLD. 4, J. [ populago, Lar. ] 

This flower confiits of feveral leaves, 

which are placed circularly, and expand 
in form ot a rofe, in the middle of which 
rifes the pointal, which becomes a mem- 
branaceous fruit, in which there are feve- 
ral cells, for rhe mot part bent down- 
ward, colleéted into little heads, and full 
of feeds. Miller. 

And fet foft hyacinths with iron-blue, 

To thade m:ar/b-mnarigolds of thining hue. Dryden. 

MA‘'RSHAL. w. J. [marefchal, Fr. mare/- 
challus, low Lat. from marfcale, old Fr. 

a word compounded of mare, which, in 

old Fr. fignified a horfe, and /eal, a fort 

of fervant; one that has the charge of 
horfes. | 

1. The chief officer of arms. 

__ The duke of Suffolk claims 

Tobe high fteward ; next the duke of Norfolk 

Vo be earl marfhal. Shak/peare, 

2. An officer who regulates combats in the 
lilts. 

Dares their pride prefume againft my laws, 

As in a lifted held to fight their caute ? 

Unatk’d the royal grant; no mur/ha/ by, 

As kingly rites require, nor judge to try, Dryden. 

3. Any one who regulates rank or order at 
a feaft, or any other ailembly. 


g. Letters of mart. 
To MART. v. a. 
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4. A harbinger; a purfuivant; one whe 


goes before a prince to declare his com. 
ing, and provide entertainment, 

Her face, when it was faire(t, had been but as a 
marflal to lodge the love of her in his mind, which 
now was Ío well placed as it needed no help of vut- 
ward harhinger. Sidney. 


Jo Ma’RsHat, v. a. [from the noun. ] 
is ‘Vo arrange; to rank in crder. 


Multitude of jealoufies, and lack of fome predo- 
minant delice, that thould marbal ani put in order 
all the reit, maketh any man’s heart hard to hnd or 
found, Bacon. 

Itis as unconceivable how it fhou'd b: the diret- 
rix of fuch intricate motions, as thata bind man 
Nliould zza fhal an army. Glanville. 

Anchifes look’d not with fo pleas’d a face, 

In numb’ring o’er tis fucure Roman races 
And marfhailing the heroes ot his name, 
As, in theyr order, next to light they came. Dryd. 


2. To lead asa harbinger. 


Thou marfhall'f? me the way that I was going. 
Shak/peare. 


MA'RSHALLER. x. J. [from marbal. | One 


that arranges ; one that ranks in order. 
Dryden was the great refiner of Englith poetry, 
and the beit marfballer of words. Trapp. 


Ma‘rsHALsea.n./. [from maral.) ‘Whe 


prifon in Southwark belonging to the 
marthal of the king’s houfehold. 


M A'RSHALSHIP. 7, f. [from mar/bal.| The 


office of a marfhal. 


MARSHEFE'LDER. xf. A gelder rofe, of 


which it is a fpecies. 


MARSHRO'CKET. x. /. A fpecies of water- 


creiles. 


Ma'rsHY. adj. [from mar. | 
1. Boggy; wet; tenny; fwampy. i 


Though here the sarfoy grounds approach your 
fields, 
And there the foil a ftony harvett yields. Dryder. 
It is a diltemper of luch as inhabit sur/by, fats 
low, moiit foils, near {tagnating water. Arbuthnot. 


2. Produced in marthes. 


Feed 
With delicates of leaves and mar/by weed. Dryden, 


Marr. w. /. [contracted from market. 
WPA 


place of publick traffick. 

Chritt could not fuffer that the temple fhould 
ferve for a place ot wart, nor the apottle of Chritt 
thatthe church thould be made an inn. Hooker. 

It any born at Ephefus 
Be teen at Syracufan marts and fairs, 

He dies. b Shakfpeare. 

Ezechiel, in the defcription of Tyre, and the 
exceeding trade that it had with all the Eat as the 
oniy mart town, reciteth both the people with whom 
they commerce, and alfo what commodities every 
country yielded. Rakigh. 

Many come toa great mart of the beft horfes. 

Temple. 

The French, fince the acceffion of the Spanifla 
monarchy, lupply with cloth the beft smart we had 
in Europe. Addifur§ 


2. Bargain; purchafe and fale. 


l play a merchant’s part, 
Aud venture madly on adefperate mart,  Shak/p. 
See Mark. 
[from the noun.] To 
traffick ; to buy or fell. 

Sooth, when I was young I wou’d have ranfack'd 
The pedlar’s filken treafury ; you've let him go, 
And nothing marted with him. Shakfovuree 

Cafius, you youself, 
Do fell and wrt your otiices for gold 
To undelervers. 
If he thall think it fit, 
A fancy ftrangerin bis court to mart, 
As ina tew. Shakfpeare. 


Shakfpeare. 


Avaunt! 
Thy bones are marrowl./s, thy blood is cold; 
Thou hait no fpeculation in thofe eyes, 


Which thou dof glare with. Shak/peare. 


‘Through the hall there walked toand fro 
A jolly yeoman, mar/hal of the fame, 

W hole name was Appetite; he did beftow 
Both guefts and meats, whenever in they came, 
And knew them how to order without blame. Spen/. 


Ma'rten. } m fa [marie, martre, Fr. 

Ma'RTERN. § martes, Lat. ] 

1, A large kind of weefel, whofe fur is 
much valued, 
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2. Tmartelet, Fr.) A kind of fvallow that | 
builds in houfes ; a marrlet. | 
A cchurchwarden, to exprefs St. Martin's in the 
Fields, canfed to he engraved, on the communion 
Cup, a martin, a bird like a twaliow, fitting upon a 
moije-hill between two trees. Peacham, 
Maleviat. adj. (martial, Fr. martiaiis, 
Lae: | 
1. Warlike; fighting; given to war; brave. 
Into my fecble breaft 
Come gently, but not with that mighty rage 
Wherewith the artia! troopes thou doft infeft, 
Apd hearts of great heroes doft enrage. Fairy R. 
The queen of martials, 
Arnd Mars himfelf conducted then. Chapman. 
Ie hath &ldom been feen, that the far fouthern 
people have invaded the northern, but contrariwile ; 
whereby it is manifeit, that the northern tract of the 
world isthe more mrartiel region. Bacon. 
His fubjects call'd aloud for war; 
Bart reacetul kings o'er murtia/ peovle fet, 
Each other's poize and counterbalance are. Dry. 
2. Having a warlike fhow ; fuiting war. 
See 
His thoufands, in what marciad equipage 
They ifue forth! Steel bows and thaits their arms, 
Of equal dread in fight or in purut. Miten. 
When our country’s caule provokes to arms, 
How martial mufick every bolom warms. Pope. 
3. Belonging to war; not civil; not ac- 
cording to the rules or practice of peace- 
able government. 
Let his neck anfwer for it, if there is any martial 
law in the world. Shakfpeare, 
They proceeded in a kind of martial juttice with 
enemies, offering them their law betore they diew 
their fword. Bacon. 
4. Borrowing qualities from the planct 
Mars. 


The natures of the fixed itars are arologically 
diferenced hy the planets, and efteemed marcia/ or 
jovial according to the colours whereby they anfwer 
thefe planet:. Brown. 

ç. Having parts or properties of iron, 
which is cailed Mars by the chymifts. 

M a'RTIALIST. m. fe [from martial.) A 
warriour ; a fighter. 

Many brave adventurous fpirits fell for love of her; 
amanalt others the high-hearted murtialif?, who 
Hirtt loft his hands, then one ot his chieteit limbs, 
and laftly his life. Howel. 

MAa'RTINGAL, z. /. [martixgale, Fr.) A 
broad ftrap made fait to the girths under 
the belly of a horfe, and runs between 
the two legs to faften the other end, under 
the nofeband of tke bridle. Harris. 

MARTINMAS, ve fe [Martin and mafs.| 

‘l he feaft of St. Martin; the eleventh of 

November, commonly corrupted to mar- 

tilma/s or martlemafs. 

Martilmafs def doth kear goed tacke, 

When countiey folke do dainties lacke. Tuffer. 
NIA RTINET: ) n. f- | martinct, French. | 
MARTLET. § A kind of {wallow. 

This gueft of Summer, 

‘The temple-haunting »nartlet, docs approve, 

Ey his iov'd manfionry, that heaven’s biesth 

Smells wooingly here. No jutting frieze, 

Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 

Hah made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle. 

W here they moit breed and haunt, 1 have obferv'd 

“Che aur is delicate. Shat/peare. 

Ac in a drought the thirty creatures cry, 

And gape upon the gather'd clouds for rain ; 

Then tirtt the sarrlet meets it in the tky, 

And with wet wings joys all the teather’d train. 

, Dryden. 

MA'RTNETS. y. fe Sinall lines faftened to 
the leetch of the fail, to bring that part 
of the leetch which is next to the yard- 
arm clofe up to the yard, when the fail is 
to be furled, Bailey. 

d 4 = 

MARTYR, v. f. [pžpu; martyr, Fr. | 


NAA R 


One who by his death bears witnefs td 
the treth. 

Prayers and tears may ferve a good man’s turn ; 
if not to conquer as a foldier, yet to fuffer as a 


phar tyr. King Charles. 
‘hus could not the mouths of worthy martyrs be 
filenced. Brown. 


Newer heav’n his virtues fhone more bright, 
Like rifing flames expanding in their height, 
The martyr's glory crown'd the foldier’s fight. Dry. 

To be a martyr fignifes only to witneis the truth 
of Chri; but the witnefiing of the truth then was fo 
generally attended with perfecution, that martyrdom 
now Gignihes not only to witnefs, but to witnefs by 
death. Souta's Sev uous. 

The firtt martyr for Chriftianity was encouraged, 
in his lat moments, by a vifion of that divine perfon 


for whom he fuffered. Addijen. 
Sccrates, 
Truth's early champion, martyr for his God. 
Thomyon. 


To Ma'R TYR. v. a. [from the noun. | 


1. To put to death for virtue, cr true pro- 
feffion. 
2. To murder; to deftroy. 
You could not beg for grace, 
Hark, wretches, how I mean to marry you: 
This one hand yet is left to cut your throats, S£uk/. 
It to every common funeral, 
By your eyes marzyr’d, fuch grace were allow'd, 
Your face would wear not patches, but a cloud. 
Suckling. 
Martyr'd with the gout. Pepe. 
MARTYRDOM. 7. jJ. [from martyr.) ‘The 
death of a martyr; the honour of a 
martyr; teftimony born to truth by 
voluntary fubmiffion to ceath, 

It an infidel Mould purfue to death an heretick 
profefling Chriftianity only for Chrittian profetling 
fake, could we deny unto him the honour of mar- 
tyrdom ? Hocker. 
$ Now that he hath left no higher degree ot earthly 
honour, he intends to crown their innocency with 
the glory of szartyrdom, Bacon. 

] 5 Herod, whofe unblet 
Hard, O! what dares not jealous greatnefs? tore 
A thoufand {weet babes from their mother’s breatt, 
The blooms ot warty: dom. Crafbau. 

Wars, hithe:to the only argument 

Heroick deem’d, chief maft’ry to ditfeét, 
With long and tedious havock, fabled knights 
In battles teign'd; the better fortitude 

Of patience aad heroick martyrdom 


Unfung. Milton. 
What mifts of providence are theíe ? 

So faints, by fupernatural pow’r fet free, 

Are leit at laftin martyrdom to die. Dryden, 


MARTYRO'LOGIST. a. f. [martyrelogifle, 
kr.) Awriter of martyrology. 
Martyro'Locy. x. f. [martyrologe, Fr. 
martyroleginm, at.4] A regilter of mar- 
ty Ts. 
Inthe Roman martyrology we find at one time 
many thouland martyrs deitroyed by Diocletian, be- 
ing met together ia a church, rather than efcape by 


offering a little incenfe at their coming our. 
Silling feet. 


Marve. 2. f. [merveille, Fr.) A wonder ; 
any thing altonifhing, Little in ufe. 

A marvel it were, if a man could elpy, in the 
whole feripture, nothing which might breed a pro- 
bable opinion, that divine authority was the fame 
way inclinable. Hocker. 

I am fcarce in breath, my lord. 

—No marvel, you have fo bellirr’d your valour; 
you cowardly rafcal ! Shakfpeare. 
No marvel 
My lord protector’s hawks do towre fo well. S.à. 
Ma’RvVEL of Perz. A flower. Ainfw. 
To Ma'RVEL, v. x. [merveiller, kr. | To 
wonder; to be aftonifhed. Difufed. 

You make me marvel. Shakfpeare. 

Harty, 1 do not only marvel where thou fpendeft 
thy time, but alfo how thou art accompanied, 

Shikfpeare. 

The army marvelied at it. 


Sbakfpeare. 
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The countrics marvelled at thee for thy fongs, 
proverbs, ard parables. Ecelpafiicus. 
Ma‘RVELLOUS, adj. [ meracilleux, Erin 
t. Wonderful; ftrange; aitonifiing. 
She has a marvellous white hand, J muf confefs. 
Sha Ufpea re. 

This is the Lord’s doing; it is marvc//ons in our 

eycs. Pfalms. 
2. Surpaffing credit. 

The marvell-us fable includes whatever is fupere 

natural, and efpecially the machines of the gads. 

Pope's Preface to the Iliad, 

3. The marvellous is ufed, in works of 

criticifm, to exprefs any thing exceeding 

natural powcr, oppofed to the probable. 
MARYELLOUSLY. adv.{ from marvellais.} 

Wonderfully; ftrangely. 

You look not well, feignior Antonio ; 

You have too muck refpect upon the world; 

They lofe it that do buy it with much care. 

Believe me, you are marvellcufy chang'd. Shak/p. 

The encouragement of his tvo late fucceffes, with 

which he was marvelloufly elated, Clarendon. 

Mar'VELLOUSNESS. s. Je [from marvel- 
laus.) Wonderfulnefs; trangenefs; afto- 
nihingnefs. 

MA'SCULINE. adj, [mafeulin, Fr. maf- 
culirus, Lat. | 

1. Male: not female. 

Pray God, the prove not mufendinxe ere long! Skak. 

His long beerd noteth the air and tire, the two 
mafculine elements, exercifing their operation upon 
nature, being the teminine. Peacham, 

O! why did Gad, 
Creator wife, that peopled higheit heav’n 
With fpirits wafcudine, create at lait 
This novelty on earth, this fair detect 
Of nature ? Milton's Paradife Lop. 
2. Refembling man; virile; not folt; not 
effeminate. 

Xou find fomething bold and .2feuline in the air 
and potture of the firit figure, which is that of 
Virtue. : ddijon. 

3. [In grammar.] It denotes the gender 
appropriated to the male kind in any 
word, though not always expreiling fex. 

MalscuLitneLy. adv, [from mafculine. | 
Like a man. 

Aurelia tells me, you have done mof mtfixline!;, 
And play the orator. Ben Fonfon's Catitie. 
Ma'sCULINENESS, 2. /. [froin ma/fculine | 
Mannifhnefs ; male figure or behaviour. 

MASH. xe fe [majche, Dutch. ] 

te The fpace between the threads of 2 net : 
commonly written a/. 

To defend againtt the ftings of bees, have qa net 
knit with fo fmall ma/hes, that a bee cannot get 
through. . Alortimer. 

2. Any thing mingled or beaten together 
into an unaiftinguifhed or confufed body. 
(from mijcken, Dut. to mix, or mafcher, 
French. | 

3. A mixture for a horfe, 

Put half a peck of ground malt intoa pail, then 
put to it as much fealding water as will wet it weil ; 
ftir it about for half an hour till the water is very 
(weet, ard give it the horfe lukewarm: this ma/b is 
to b? given toa horfe after he has taken a purge, to 
make it work the better; or in the time of great 
fickre(s, or after hard labour. Furricn's DiPiorary. 

When mares foal, they feed them with mafhes, 
and other moi food. Movimer's Hufbandry. 

To Mash. T. a. [ma/fcher, Fr.) 

1. To beat into a confufed mafs. 

‘The preflure would be intolerable, and they woud 
cven m/h themielves and all things clie apieces. 

More. 

To break the claw of a lobfter, clap it between 
the fides of the dinmg-room door: thus you can də 
it without ma/bing the meat. Saif? 

2. To mix malt and water together in 
brewing. 


j 
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What wis put in the fir ma/hing-tub draw off, 
33 alfo that liquor in the fecond ma/ingz-tub. 
Mortimer's Huflandry. 
MASK. ». f- [mafgue, French. ] 
2. A cover to difguife the face; a vifor. 
Now Love pulled otf his ma, and thewed his 
face unto her, and told her plainly that fle was his 
prifoner. Sidney. 
Since the did neglect her looking-glafs, 
And throw her fun-expelling »/k away ; 
The air hath ftarv'd the rofes in her cheeks, 
And pitch'd the lily tinéture of her fate. Shbak/p. 
Could we fuppofe that a mak reprefented never 
fo naturally the general humour of a charaéter, it 
can never fuit with the variety of prions that are 
incident to every fingle perfon in the whole courfe of 
a play. Addifon on Italy, 
2. Any pretence or fubterfuge. | 
‘Too plain thy nakednefs of foul efpy’d, 
Why dolt thou ftrive the confcious Mame to hide, 
By mafks of eloquence, and veils of pride? Prior. 
3. A fteltive entertainment, in which the 
company is mafked. 
Will you prepare for this ma/gue to-night? Shal/. 
4. A revel; apiece of mummery ; a wild 


buftle, 


They in the end agreed, 
That at a mafgue and common revzlling, 
Which was ordain'd, they thould perform the deed. 
Daniel. 
This thought might lead me through this world’s 
vain mafk, 
Content, though blind, had I no other guide. 
Milton, 
. A dramatick performance, written in a 
tragick ftyle without aitention to rules or 
probability. 

Thus I have broken the ice to invention, for the 
lively repretentation of floods and rivers nece(fary 
for our painters and poets in their picturcs, poems, 
comedies, and 2/5, Peacharn. 


Jo Mask. v, a. [mafquer, French. ] 
1, To difguife with a mafk or vifor. 
What will grow of fuch errors as go maed under 
the cloke of divine authority, impoffible it is that 
the wit of man thould imagine, till tame have 


brought forth the fruits of them. Hooker. 
’Tis not my blood 
Wherein thou fee’it me mafed. Shakfpeare. 


Him he knew well, and guefs'd that it was fhe; 
But being mafk’'d he was not fure. Shak/peare. 
The old Vatican Terence has, at the head of 
every fcene, the figures of all the perfons, with their 
particular difguifes; and | faw an antique ftatue 
miafked, which was perhaps defigned for Gnatho in 
the Eunuch, for it agrees exactly with the figure he 
makes in the manufcript. Addifor. 
2. To cover; to hide. 
1 to your affittance do niake love, 
Making the bufinefs from the common eye, 
For fundry weighty reafons. Shak/peare’s Macbeih. 
As when a piece of wanton lawn, 
A thin aeria) veil is drawn 
O'er beauty’s face, feeming to hide, 
More fweetly hows the blushing bride: 
A foul whofe intelleQual beams 
No milts do w2/k, no lazy Reams. 


To MASK. V. re 
a. To revel; to play the mummer, 
Thy gown? Why, ay; come, taylor, let us fee’t; 
What making ttuft’s here ! Shalfpenre. 
Mafking habits, and a borrow’d name, 
Contrive to hide my plenitude of hame, Prior. 
2. To he difguifed any way. 
Ma'sker, x. /. [from wa/l.} One who 


revels in a maik ; a mummer, 
Tell falle Edward, 
That Lewis of France is fending over »:afers, 
To revel it with him and his new bride. Seok fpeare. 
Let the fcenes abound with light, and let the 
majkers that are to come down from the feene have 
fome motions upon the fcene before their coming 
down. Bacon, 
The mafkers come late, and T think will itay, 
Like fairies, till the cock erow them away. Desne- 


Vor. Il, 


Crafbaw. 
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Malstin. aay. [corrupted from mifcellane. | 
Compofed of various kind; as majlin 
bread, made of wheat and rve. 


MA'SON. z. / [ magon, Fr. machio, low 
Latin.] A builder with ftone. 

Mazay find a reafon very wittily before the thing 
be true; that the materials being left rough, are 
more manageable in the mafon’s hand than if they 
had been fmooth. , Wotton. 

A mafon that makes a wall, meets with a Rone 
that wants no cutting, and places it in his work. 

Alore. 
Ma’sonry. w. /. [maçonerie, French. ] The 
craft or performance of a mafon. 
MASQUER A'DE. ». /.[from ma/que, Fr. ] 
1. Adiverfion in which the company is 
mafked. 


What guards the purity of melting maids, 
In courtly balls and midnight ma/querades, 
Safe from the treach’tous triend, and daring fpark, 
The glance by day, the whilper in the dark ? Pope. 
2. Difeuife. 

] was upon the frolick this evening, and came to 
vifit thee io mmafguerade. Dryden's Spant/h Fryar. 

Truth, of all things the plaine and fincereit, is 
forced to gain admittance in difguife, and court us 
in wI/guerade. Felton. 

To MASQUERA'DE. v. x. [from the noun. ] 
Ie T0 go in difguite. 

A freak took anafsin the head, and hegoes into 
the woods, mafyuerading up and down ain a lion's 
ikin. L' Efrange. 

2. To aflemble in makks. 


I find that our art hath not gained much by the | 


happy revival of stz/guerading among us. Swift. 
MASQUERA'DER. a. f. [from ma/gucrade. | 
A perfon in a malk. 
The moft dangerous fort of cheats are but maf- 
gucraders under the vizor of isiends. L’ Lflrarge, 


Mass. x. f- (mafe, Fe. maffa, Lat. ] 
1. A body ; a lump; a continuous quantity. 
If it were not for thele principles, the bodies of 
the earth, planets, comets, fun, and all things in 
them, would grow cold and freeze, and become in- 
active moffes. Newron’s Opticks. 
Some paling into their porès, others adhering in 
lumps or mafjes to their outhdes, fo.as whoily to 
cover and involve it in the wafs they together con- 
{tituted. Woodward's Natural fiflory, 
2. A large quantity. 
Thy fumptuous buildings, and thy wife’s attire, 
Have coft a mafs of publick treatury. SAak/peare, 
He difcovered to me the richett mines which the 
Spaniards have, and trom whence all the stafs of 
gold that comes into Spain is drawn. Kaleigh, 
He had fpent a huge u/s of treafure in tranf- 
porting his army. Davies on Ireland. 
3. Bulk; valt body. 
The Creator of the world would not have framed 
fo huge a wafs of carth but for fome reafonable 


Creatures to have their habitation. Abbot. 
This army of fuch z;afs and charge, 
Led by a delicate and tender prince. Shak/peare. 


4. Congeries ; affemblage indiltinct. 

‘The whole knowledge of groupes, of the lights 
and fhadows, and of thole maj/es which Titian 
calls a bunch of grapes, isẹ tn the prints of Rubens, 
expofed clearly to the fight. Dryden, 

At diltarce, through an artful glafs, 

To the mind’s eye things well appear ; 

They lote their forms, and make a ma/fs 
Confus’d and black, if brought too near, Prior, 

Where flowers grow, the ground at a diltance 
feems covered with them, and we muft walk inoit 
before we can diftinguifl the feveral weeds that 
fpring up in fuch a beautiful »ra/s of colours. 

i Addifon, 
ç. Grofs body; the general; the bulk. 

Comets have power over the grofs and #12/1 of 
things; but they are rather gazed upon than wilely 
obferved in their cflects, Bacon. 

Where'er thou art, he is; th’ eternal mind 
Aéts through all places; is to none confin’d : 

Fills ocean, earth, and air, and all above, 
And through the wraverfal majt docs move, Dryden. 
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The ma/s of the people have opened their cys, 

and will not be governed by Clodius and Curio. 
Stwifle 

Hf there is not fufficient quantity of blood and 
Arength of circulation, it may inlect the whole 
majs ot the Huids. Arbuthnot. 

6. [mifa, Lat.| The ferviceof the Romith 
church. 

Burmifticd gold is that manner of gilding which 
we fee in old parchment and maf: books, done by 
monks and piiefts; who were very expert herein. 

Peacham cn Drawing. 

He infers, that then Luther mutt have been une 

pardonably wicked in uling ma//es for fifteen years. 

Atterbury. 

To Mass. v. x, [from the noun.] Fo celz- 
brate mafs. 

Their maffin g furniture they took from the law, 
left having an altar and a prieft, they thould want 
veilments. Hooker. 

To Mass. v. a. [froin the noun.] It fcems 
once to have fignified to thicken; to 
ftrengthen, 

They feared the French might, with filling or 
mafjing the hovfe, or elfe by tortifyingy meke juch 
a piece as might annoy the haven. Hayward, 

MASSACRE. x. J. | x:affacre, Fr. trom 
mazzare, Italian. | 
1. Carnage; flaughter; butchery; indif- 
criminate deftruGion, 
Of whom fuch m2facre 
Make they, but of their brethren, men of men. 
Nilson, 

Slaughter grows murder, when it goes too far, 

And makes a majucre what was a ware Dryden, 
2. Murder. 

The tyrannous and bloody att is done ; 

The molt arch deed of piteous mafacre, 

That ever yet this land was guilty of. SAzk/peare. 
To MA'SSACRE. wz. A [ maffacrer, Fr. from 

the noun.] To butcher; to flaughter 

indifcriminately. 

I'll fiud a day to maffacre them all, 

And raze their faction and their family. SLak/peare. 

Chriftian religion, now crumbled into fractions, 
may, like duit, be irrecoverably diffipated, 1t Ged 
do not countermine us, or we recover fo much 
fobriety as to forbear to mafucre what we pretend 
to love. Decay of Piety. 

Atter the miferable flaughter of the Jews, at the 
deftruction ot Jerufalem, they were fcattered into 
all corners, oppretfed and detetted, and fomctimes 
maffacred and exurpated. “itterbury, 


AM1a'SSICOT, u. fJ. (Fr.] Cerufs calcined 
by a moderate degree of fire: of this 
there are three forts, arifing from the 
different degrees of fire applied in the 
operation. White meaffcot is of a yele 
lowifh white, and is that which has re- 
ceived the leat calcination; yellow 
mafficot has received more, and gold co- 
loured mafficot till more. I vevoux. 

Ma'ssiness, Ju. f. [from mafl, maf- 

Ma’ssiveness. $ five.) Weight; bulk; 
ponderoufnes. 

It was more notorious for the daintinefs of the 
provifion fcrved in it, than for the safns of the 
dith. Hakiwill, 

MA'SSIVE, ladj. [mafif, Fr.] Heavy; 

MASSY. Ç weighty; ponderous; 
bulky ; continuous, 

li you would hurt, 
Your fwords are now too ma//y for your ftrength, 
And will not be uplifted. — Shuk/peare's Tempe ft. 

Perliaps thefe tew ttones and fling, uted with in- 
vocation of the Lord of Holts, may countervail the 
mafive armour of the uncircumeiled Phililtine, 

Government of the Tongue. 

No fideboards then with gilded plate were prets'd, 

No {weating flaves with mufive dithes dicls’d. 
Dryden. 
The more grofs and affive parts of the tersef. 
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Wial giote, the ftrataof Rone, owe their order to the 

deluge. Wocdward. 
Mf thefe liquors or glaffes were fo thick and mafJy 

that no light could get through them, I queftion not 

but that they would, like all other opaque bodies, 

appear of one and the fame colour in all pofitions of 

the eve. Newicn. 
Th’ intrepid Theban hears the burfting iky, 

Sees yawning rocks in mauf/y fragments fly, 

And views aftonith’d from the hills afar, 

The floods defcending, and the wat’ry war. Prge. 
MAST. 7.. [majft, mar, Fr. may, Sax. ] 
3. The beam or poft raifed above the veflel, 

to which the fail is fixed. 

Ten mats attach'd make not the altitude 
‘That thou halt perpendicularly fallen. Sé.2&/peare. 
He dropp’d his anchors, and his oars he ply'd ; 

Furl'd every fail, and drawing down the maf, 

His veffel moor’d. Dryden. 
s, The fruit of the oak and beach. It has 


in this fenfe no plural termination. 
The oaks bear 212/2, the briars fcarlet hips: 
"The bounteous houfewife, nature, on each bufh 
Lays her full mefs before you. Shakfpeare. 
Trees that bear maf, and nuts, are more laiting 
than thofe that bear fruits; as oaks and beeches laft 
Jonger than apples and pears. Bacon. 
When theep fed like men upon acoms, a fhepherd 
Brove his flock intoa little oak wood, and up he 
went to fhake them down fome maf. L'Eftrange. 
‘The breaking down an old frame of government, 
and erecting a new, feems like the cutting down an 
old oak and planting a young one: it is true, the 
grandicn may enjoy the fhade and the mu/?, but the 
planter, befides the pleafure of imagination, has no 
other benefits. Temple. 
Wond’ring dolphins o'er the palace glide $ 
On leaves and m=z/ of mighty oaks they brouze, 
And tbeir broad fins entangle in the boughs. Dryd. 


Ma'step. adj, [from ma/?.] Furnifhed 
with mafts. 

MA‘STER. x. /. [meefer, Dutch; maifre, 
Fr. magifter, Lat. | 

1, One who has fervants: oppofed to man 
or fervant. 

But now I was the lord 

Of this fair manfion, ztafler of my fervants, 
Queen o’er myfelt ; and even now, but now, 
This houfe, thefe fervants, and this fame myfelf 
Are yours, my lord. Shak/geare. 

Take up thy mafler. Shrk/peare. 

My lord Baffanio gave his ring away 
Unto the judge that begg’d it; 

Th- boy, his clerk, begg’d mine ; 

And neither man nor mafler would take aught 

But the two rings. Shak/peare. 
2. A director; a governour, 

If thou be made the mzfer of a feat, be among 
them as one of the rett. Ecclejiafticus. 

O tnou, my friend, my genius, come along, 
Thou majfer of the poet, and the fong. Pope. 

3. Owner; proprietor; with the idea of 
governing. 

An orator, who had undertaken to make a pane- 
gyrick on Alexander the Great, and whe had em- 
ployed the ftrongeft figures ot his shetoric in the 
praife of Bucephalus, would do quite the contrary to 
that which was expected from him; becaufe it 
would be believed, that he rather took the horfe for 
his fubje@ than the maler. Drydche 

4. A lord; a ruler. 

W ifdom and virtue are the proper qualifications in 
the mafler of a houfe. Guardian. 

There Cafar, grac’d with both Minervas, mone, 
Calar the world's great wafer andhisown. Pope. 

Excuse 
The pride of royal blood, that checks my foul : 
You know, alas! I was not born to kacel, 
"Lo fue for pity, and to own a wafer. 
5. Chief; head. 

Chief mafer-guoner am Í of this town, 
Somcthing I mutt do to procure me grace. Shut /p. 

As a wife mufeer-buildcer I have laid the tounda- 
tion, amd another buildeth thereon. 1 Corinthians. 

‘The bef fets are the heads got trom the very tops 
of the root; the next are the ruoacrs, whic ipread 
fom the 7 afer toets, MMeriimere 


Phitips. 


6. Poffeffor. 


When I have thus made myfelf »2/fer of a hua. 
dred thoufand drachms, I hall naturally fet myfelfon 
the foot of a prince, and will demand the erand 
vizir’s daughter in marriage, ahati/on. 

The duke of Savoy may make himfelf maser of 
the Freach dominions on the other fideot the Rhone. 

Asi fon. 
-, Commander of a trading thip. 

An unhappy afler is he that is made cunning by 
many fhipwrecks; a miierable merchant, that is 
neither rich nor wife, butatter fome barkrouts. 

Ajcham’s Schealmafier. 
A failor’s wife had chefnuts in her lap; 
Her hufoand’s to Aleppo gone mufler o' th’ Tyger. 
Shak/z ere. 
g. One encontrouled. 
Letes'ry man be ma/er of his time 


Till feven at night. Shak fpeare. 
Great, and increafing ; but by fea 
Heis an 2bfolute ma/fer. Shakfpeare. 


g. An appellation of refpect. 
Maftcr dotor, you have breuzht thofe drugs. 
Shak/peare. 
Stand hy, my maz/ers, bring him near the king. 
Shak/peare. 
Ma/fiers, play here, I will content your pains, 
Something that’s brief; and bid good morrow. 
Shak fpeare, 
ro. A young gentleman. 
1f gaming does an aged fire entice, 
Then my young ma/ffer twiftly learas the vice. Dry. 
Mujter lay with his bedchamber towards the 
fouth (un; mi's lodg’d in a garrat, expofed to the 
north wind. Arbmbnot. 
Where there are little 2/ers and miles in a 
hovfe, they are impediments to the diverfions of the 
fervants; the remedy is to bribe them, that they 
may not tell tales. Swift, 
t1. One who teaches; a teacher: correla- 


tive to fcholar or learner. 

Very few men are wise by their own countel, or 
learned by their own teaching ; for he that was only 
taught by himfelf had a fool to his mafer. B. Forf. 

To the Jews join the Egyptians, the fir sc/ter: 
of learning. Souck. 

Muafters and teachers ould not raile d.fficu' ties 
to their fcholars; but tmooth their way, and help 
them forwards. Lecke. 

12. A man eminently fkilful in practice or 


{cience. 
The great mocking maffer mock'd not then, 
When he faid, Truth was buried here below. Dav. 
Spenfer and Fairfax, great ma/fers of our language, 
faw much farther into the beauties of our numters 
than thofe who followed. Dryden. 
A man mutt not only be able to judge of wards 
and ftylz, but he muft be a safer of then too; he 
mult perteétly underttand his author’s tongue, and 
abfolutely command bis own. Dryden, 
He that does not pretend to painting,is not touched 
atthe commendation of a wa/fer in that profeffion. 
Collier. 
No care is taken to improve young men in their 
own language, that they may thoroughly underftand, 
and be 2.2fers of it. Lecke. 
13. A title of dignity in the univerfties: 
as, maflłer of arts. 
To Ma'srer. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


t. To be a mafter to; to rule; to govern. 
Ay, good faith, 

And rather father thec, than mafer thee. Sak/p. 
2. Toconquer; to overpower; to fubdue. 

Thrice bleed they that #.z/fer fo their blood, 
To undergo fuch maiden pilgrimage. Skak/peare. 
The orinces of Germany did not think him fent 
to command the empire, who was neither able to 
rule his intolent fubjects cf England, nor ma fer his 
rebellious people in Jreland. Davies. 
Then comes fome third party, that mafers both 
plainuitt and delendant, and carries away the booty. 
L'Effrange. 

Honour burns in me, not fo fiercely bright, 

But pate as hres when ma/fler'd by thelight. Dryd. 
Oasitinaty and wilful neglects mult be mrfhred, 
even (hough it colts blows. Licke 
A man can no more jultly meke ufe of another’s 
necefiiy, than he that has more flier gih can {cize 
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uson a weaker, wafer him to his obedience, and, 
with a dagger at his throat offer him death or pavar. 
Tcke. 

The reformation ofan habitual finner is a work of 
time and patience; evil cuftoms mult he mafered 
and fubdued by degrees. Calarn;?s Sermons. 

3. To execute with fiill, 

I do not take myfelf to be fo perfe@ in the tranf- 
actions and privileges of Bohemia, as to be fit to 
handle that part: and I will not offer at that I cannot 
mafter, Bacer. 


MaSTER-HAND. x. f. The hand of a man 
eminently fkilful, 
Miufick refembles poetry; in each $ 


Are namelefs graces which no methods teach, 
And which a 7ta fer-bard alone can reach. 


Popes 
MASTER-JEST. x. f. Principal jeft. 
Who fhall break the mafer-;eft, 
And what, and how, upon the rett? Hudioras, 


MASTER-KEY. z. /+ The kev which opens 
many lacks, of which the fubordinate 
keys open each only one. 

This maffer-key 
Frees every lock, and leads us to his perfon. 
Dryden, 

MASTER-SINEW. 7. f. 

The majler_fincey is a large finew that furrounds 
the hovgh, and divides it from the bone by a hol'ow 
place, where the wind-galls are ufually feated, which 
is the fargeft and mott vifiblzfinew in a horfe’s body 5 
this oftentimes is relaxed or retrained. 

Farrier’s Di2ionary, 

MASTER-STRIXG. z. /. Principal ttnng. 

He touch'd me 
Ev’n on the tender’(t point; the muffer-/ring, 
That makes molt harmony ordifcord to me. 
I own the glorious fubject fires my breat. Rowe. 

MastTeR-STROKE. x. fe Capital perform- 
ance. 

Ye fkillful mafters of Machaon’s race, 

Who nature’s mazy intricacies trace : 

Tell how your fearch has here eluded been, 

How oft amaz'd and ravith’d you have feen 

The conduct, prudence, and ftupendous arr, 

And majlereforvke3 in each mechanic part. 
Blackmore. 

MASTER-TEETH. m, / The principal 
teeth. 

Some living creatures have their »uPer-teeth ine 
d-need one within another like faws; as lions and 
dogs- à Excon, 

Ma'sTERDOM. x. f. [from mafer.} Domi- 
nion; rule. Not in ufe. 

You thall put 
This night’s great buliacts into my difpatch, 
Which thall to a!l our nights and days to come 
Give folely fovereign {way and mufferdsm. Séak/p. 

Ma‘sTsuLess. adj. [trom mafter. | 

1. Wanting a matter or owner. 

When all was paft he took his forlorn weed, 

His filver thieid now idle majterlefs. Fairy Queen, 
The foul opinion 
You had of her pure honour, gains, or lofes, 
Your {word or mine; or mylerdefs leaves both 
To who fhall find them. Shut/peare, 
2. Ungoverned; unfubdued. 
Ma‘sTerty. adv. With the fhill of a 


matter. 
Thou doft fpcak mafferly, 
Young though thou art. Shak/peare, 

Tread a book; J think it very wuPer/y written, 

Swifr, 
Ma'sTERLINESS. wf, [from mafterly.} 
Eminent fkill. 
Ma'sTERLY. adj. [from mafer. ] 
1. Suitable to a malter; artful ; fkilful. 

As for the warmth of fancy, the muyler/y hgures, 
and the copioufneds of imagination, he has exceeded 
all others. Dryden, 

That clearer ftrokes of æaflerly defign, 

Oi wife conuivance, and ot judgment shine, 
In all the parts of nature, we affert, 
‘Than in the brightett works of human art. Flickers, 

A man either difcovers pew beautiets OF 16-civea 
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fironger impreffions from the ma/flerly ftrokes of a 
great author every time he perufeshim. Addifon. 
2. Imperious; with the fway of a maiter. 
Ma’sTER PIECES f, [mafler and picce. ] 
1. Capital performance; any thing done or 
made with extraordinary kill. 

This is the mafferpiece, and moft excellent part 
of the work of reformation, and is worthy of his 
miajetty. Davies. 

"Vs done; and ’twas my mafferpiece, to work 
My fafety, *twixt (wo dangerous extremes : 

Scyila and Charybdis. Denbam's Sophy. 

Let thofe confider this who look upon it asa piece 
of art, and the ma/fferpiece of converfation, to de- 
ceive, and make a prey of a credulous and well- 
meaning honeity. South. 

This wond'rous maflerpiece I fain would fee; 
This fatal Helen, who can wars infpire. Dryden. 

The fifteenth is the »afferpiece of the whole 
metamorpholes. Dryden. 

In the firft ages, when the great fouls, and muzffer- 

ieces of human nature, were produced, men Mined 
by anoble fimplicity of behaviour. Addifon. 
2. Chief excellence. 

Beating up of quarters was his safer piece, Clar. 

Diflimulation was his waferpiece ; in which he 
fo much excelled, that men were not alhamed of be- 
ing deceived but twice by him. Clarendon. 

Ma'sTERSHIP. x. f. [from mafter.] 
1. Dominion ; rule; power. 
2. Superiority; pre-eminence, 

For Python ilain he Pythian games decreed, 
Where noble youths for 2/ferfhip thould ftrive, 
To quoit, to run, aod tteeds and chariots drive. 


Dryden, 
3. Chief work. 


Two youths of royal blood, renown’'d in fizht, 
The mafferfbip of heav'n in face and mind. Dryden. 
4. Skill; knowledge. 
You were ufed 
To fay extremity was the trier of fpirits ; 
That when the fea was calm all boats alike 
Shew'd mafer/bip in floating. Shak fpeare. 
ge A title of ironical re(pett. 

How now, fignior Launce ? what news with your 
Phe de Shakfpeare. 

MASTERWORT. u. f. [maffer, and pine, 
Saxon.| A plant. 

Maftersvort is railed of feeds, or runners from 

the roots. Mortimer. 
Ma‘stery. wf. [ maifrife, Fr. from ma/ter. | 
3. Dominion; ru'e. 

If divided by mountains, they will fight for the 
mrificry of the paflages of the tops, and forthe towns 
that tand upon the roots. Raleigh. 

2. Superiority ; pre-eminence, 

Ifa man ftrive tor ma/leries, yet is he not crowned 
except he ftrive lawfully. 2 Timothy. 

This is the cale of thofe that will try mu/feries 
with their fuperiors, and bite that which is tao hard. 

L' Eftrange. 

Gond men I fuppofe to live in a (tate of mortiticae 
tion, under a perpetual conflict with their bodily 
appetites, and ftruggling to get the mafery over 
them. Atterbury, 

3. Skill ; dexterity. 
Chief mafl’ ry to dilea, 
With long and tedious havock, fabled knights 
In battles teign’d. Milton. 

He could attain to a waffery in all languages, and 
found the depths of all arts and fciences. Tidlotfor. 

Tu give tumcient {wectnefs, a moftery in the lan- 
guage is required : the poet muft have a magazine of 
words, and have the art to manage his {cw vowels 
to the bet advantage. Dryden. 

4. Attaininent of fkill or power, 

The learning and sac/ery of a tongue being une 
plea‘antin itfelt, fhiould not be cumbered with other 
difficulties. Locke. 

Ma'strut. adj. [from maf.] Abounding 
in mak, or truit of oak, beech, or cheft. 


nut. 
_ Some from feeds inclos’d on earth arife, 
For thus the »u///u/ chelnut mates the tkies. Dryd. 


Mastica’tion. az. Ja (nafiicatio, Latin. | 
The att of chewing. 
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In birds there is no wafficution, or comminution 
of the meat in the mouth; but in fuch asare not 
carnivorous it is immediately fwallowed into the 
crop or craw, and thence transferred into the gize 
zard. 

Mafficaticn\s a neceflary preparation of folid ali- 
ment, without which there can be no good digeftion, 

Arbuthnot, 

Ma'strcaTory. #. f. [srafticatoire, Fr.) A 

medicine to be chewed only, not fwal- 
lowed. 

Remember ma/fficatorics for the mouth. Bacon. 

Salivation and »afficatories evacuate confiderably; 
falivation many pints of phlegm ina day, and very 
much by chewing tobacco. Floyer. 

Ma'sticu. a. J. [majfic, French. ] 
1. A kind of gum gathered from trees of 


the fame name in Scio. 

We may apply intercipients upon the temples of 

maftich ; frontals may alio be applied. ifemanr. 
2. A kind of mortar or cement. 

As for the {mall particles of brick and ftone, the 
leait moiftnefs would join them together, and turn 
them into a kind of maffich, which thole infects 
could not divide. Addifon. 

Ma'sticot, e f. (narum, Latin,] Sce 
Massrcor. 
Grind your mafficot with faffron in gum water. 
Peracham. 

Mua/fricot is very light, becaufe it is a very clear 

ycliow, and very near to white. Dryden, 

MA'STIFF. 2 /. maftives, plural. [ma/lin, 
Fr. maflino, Italian. | A dog of the largeft 
fize; a bandog; dog kept to watch the 
houfe. 


As favage bull, whom two fierce »afPives bait, 
When rancour doth with rage him once engore, 
Forgets with wary ward them to await, 
But with his dreadful horns them drives afore. 
Spenfer. 
When rank Therfites opes his mafiff jaws, 
We fhall hear mufick, wit, and oracle. Sbak/fp. 
When we knock ata farmer’s door, the ħrit an- 
{wer fhall be his vigilant mafif. More. 
Soon as Ulyffes near th’ enclofure drew, 
With open mouths the furious ma/fives flew. Pepe. 
Let the ma/ftiffs amufe themfelves about a theep’s 
tkin ftuffed with hay, provided it will keep them 
from worrying the flock. Swift. 
Ma‘st ess. adj, [from maf?.| Bearing no 


matt. 
Her Mining hair, uncomb’d, was looftly fpread, 
A grown of maflicfs oak adorn’d her head. Dryden, 
MA'STLIN. xf. [from mefler, Fr. to inin- 
gle; or rather corrupted trom mif/cellane. | 


Mixed corn: as, wheat and rye, 
‘The tother for one lofe hath twaine 
Of mafèiin, of rie of wheat. Tuffer. 


MAT. xf. [mearte, Sax, matte, German; 
matta, Latin.} A texture of fedge, flags, 


or rutes. 

The women and children in the weft of Cornwall 
make mats of almall and fine kind of bents tkere 
growing, which lerve to cover floors and walls. 

Carews Survey of Cornwall. 
In the worft inn’s wont room, with maz nalt 
hung, 
The floors of plaifter, and the walls of dung. Fuze. 
To Mat. v. a, [from the noun. | 
1. To cover with mats, 
Keep the doors and windows of your confervato- 
rics weil snarred and guarded from the piercing air. 
Evelyn's Kaserdar. 
z2. To twit together; to join like a mat. 
Ion a fountain light, 
Whofe brim with pinks was platted ; 

The banks with daffadillies dight, 
With grafs like Neave was matted. 

Sometimes beneath an ancient oak, 
Or on the mattzd grafs he lies; 

No god of ileep he did invoke: 

The ftream that o'er the pebble ilies, 
With gentle (umber crowns his eyes. 

Ele look’d a lion with a gloomy ftare, 

And o'er his eyeebrows hung his martea kaire Dry. 


Drayton. 


Dayne: 


Ray on the Creation, , 
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The fpleen confifteth of mufcular fibres, all ma? 
red, as in the (kin, but in more open work. Grew, 


Ma'raporg. x. fe [motador, a murderer, 
Spanifh.] One of the three principal 
cards in the games of ombre and quad- 
rille, which are always the two black 
aces, and the deuce in fpades and clubs, 


and the feven in hearts and diamonds. 
Now move to war her fable matua@res, 
In how like teaders of the {warthy Moors. Pope. 
MA'TACHIN. x. f.(Fr.] An old dance. 
Who ever faw a mutachin dance to imitate fight- 
ing: this wasa fight that did imitate the matachin ; 
for they being but three that fought, every one had 
two adverfarics Qriking him, who ttruck the third. 
Sidney. 
MATCH. x. f. [xeche, Fr. miccia, Italian ; 
probably from mico, to fhine, Latin; 
furely not, as Skinner conjectures, from 
the Saxon maca, a companion, becaule a 
match is companion to a gun. ] 
r. Any thing that catches fire; generally « 
card, rope, or {mall chip of wood dipped 


in melted fulphur. 
Try them in feveral bottles warcbes, and fee 
which of them laft longett without tench. Bacone 
He made ufe of trees as arches to fet Druinaa 
fire. Hiu. 
Being willing to try fomething that would not 
cherifh mh fre at once, and wauld keep fire much 
longer than a coal, we took a piece of match, fucle 
as foldiers ufe. Boyle. 
2. [from wax, a fight; or from maca, 
Sax. one equal to another.] A contelt ; 
a game; any thing in which there. is 
conteft or oppofition, 
Shall we play the wantons with our woes, 
And make fome pretty maich with fhedding tears P 
Shak(pearte 
The goat was mine, by finging fairly won. 
A folemn nuich was made; he loit the prize. 
Dryder. 
3. [from maca, Saxon.} One equal to 
another; one able to conteft with another. 
Government mitigates the inequality of powers 
and makes an innocent man, though ot the loweit 
rank, a etch for the mightieit of his fellow-fub= 
jects. Addifam. 
The old man has met with his match. Spe. 
The natural fhame that attends vice, makes them 
zealous to encourage theimfelves by numbers, and 
form a party againft religion: it is with pride they 
furvey their increafing ftrength, and begin to think 
themfelves a snatch tor virtue. ’ Regerée 
4. Une that fuits or tallies with another, 


5. A marriage. 
The match 
Were rich and honourable; befides, the gentleman 
Is full of virtue, bounty, worth, and qualities, 
Befeeming fuch a wife as your fair daughter. Shat/- 

Love doth feldum fuffez itfelf to be confined by 
other marches than thofe of its own making, Boyles 

With him the {trove to join Lavinia’s hand, 

But dire portents the purpos’d asco withftand. 
Drydens 
6, One to be married. 

She inherited a fair fortune of her owr, and was 
very rich ina perfonal eftate, and was looked upon as 
the richeit wach of the wet. Clarendar, 

T, Matcu.@. a. [from the noun. ] 


r. To be equal to. 
No fettled fenfes of the world can »:ateh 
The pleafure of that madnefs. Shakfpe2r* 
O thou, good Kent, how fhall [live and work 
To match thy goodnels ? life will be too fherr, 
And every mcaiure fail me. Soak joes s. 
2. To thow an equal. MON 
No hiftory or antiquity can «arch his policies and 
his conduct. Ssuch, 
3. To oppofe as equal. 
Eternal might 
Vo match with their inventions they prefuin'd 
So eafy, and of his thunder made a icorn. Milter. 
What though his heart be great, hi: atioas gallent y 
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He wants a crown to poife againit a crown, 
Birth to watch birth, and power to balance power. 
Dryden. 

The fhepherd’s kalendar of Spenfer is not to be 

matched in any modern language. Dryden. 
4. To fuit; to proportion. 

Let poets match their fubjeét to their ftrength, 

And often try what weight they can fupport. Ra/com. 
Mine have been ftill 

Match'd with my birth; a younger brother’s hopes. 

Rowe. 

Employ their wit aud humour in chufing and 

matching of patterns and colours. Swift, 
5. To marry; to give in marriage. 
Great king, 
J would not from yourlove make fuch a ftray, 
To match you where I hate. Shakfpeare. 

Thou doft proteit thy love, and would’{tit fhow 
By matching her, as fhe would match her foe. Derne. 

Them willingly they would have ttill retain’d, 
And match’d unto the prince. Daniel, 

When aman thinks himfelf matched to one who 
Mould be a comfort to him, inftead thereof he finds 
in his bofom a beaf. South. 

A fenator of Rome, while Rome furviv'd, 

Would not have march’d hisdaughter with a kiag. 
Addifin, 
To MATCH. V.n. 
1. To be married. 

A thing that may luckily fallout to him that hath 
the bleffing to march with fome heroical-minded 
Jady. Sidney. 

Į hold it a fin to march in my kindred. Shak/p. 

Let tigers match with hinds, and wolves with 

fheep, 
And every creature couple with his foe. Dryden. 

All creatures elfe are much unworthy thee, 
They match’d, and thou alone art left forme, Dry. 


2. To fuit; to be proportionate ; to tally. 


Ma’trcHaBce. adj. [from match. ] 
1. Snitable; equal; fit to be joined. 
Ye, whofe high worths furpaffing paragon, 
Could not on earth have found one ht for mate, 
Ne but in heaven szarchable to none, 
Why did ye floop unto fo lowly ftate ? 
2. Correfpondent. 
Thole atiand that are not matchadle with any 
ron our hores, are of thufe very kinds which are 
found nowhere but in the deepeft parts of the fea. 


Spenfer. 


Woodward. 
Ma'TcHLESS. adj. [from match.) Having 
no equal, 
This happy day two lights are feen, 
Waller. 


A glorious taint, a malchic/s queen. 
Much lefs, in arms, oppole thy matchlefs torce, 
When thy harp fpurs thall urge thy foaming horfe. 
i Dryden, 
Ma'trcuvessty. adv. In a manner not to 
be equalled. 
Ma!lrcuuessness. 2. f. [from martccle/s. ] 
State of being without an equal. 
MA'TCHMAKZER. x. f. [watch and make. | 
1. One who conirives marriages, 
You came to him to know 
Tf yau thould carry me, or no; 
And would have hir’d him and his imps, 
Yo be yout matcumakers and pimps. Hadibras. 
2. Cne who makes matches to burn, 


Mare. ». f. [inaca, Sax. maet, Dutch.) 


x, A hafband or wife. 
I that am frail flefh and earthly wight, 
Unworthy match fos fuch immortal mate, 
My felt well wote, and mine unequal fate, Spenfer. 
2, A companion, male or female, 
Go, bale intruder! over-weening flave ! 
B-ftow thy fawning tmiles on equal ezates. Shakfp. 
My competitor 
In top of all defign, my mare in empire, 
Friend and companion in the front cf war. Shuak/p. 
You Knew m2 once no mare 
For you; there fitting where you durft not foar. Ait. 
Damon, behold von breaking purple cloud ; 
Hear'ft thou not hymns and fong: divinely loud : 
There mounts Amyntas, the young cherubs ‘play 
About their godlinc mete, and ig bim: on his way. 
Dryaa. 


MA T 
Leave thy bride alone s 
Go, leave her with her maiden mares to play. 
At {ports more harmlefs, till the break of day. Dry. 
3. The male or female of animals. 
Part fingle, or with rate, 
Graze the fea-weed their palturey aud through groves 
Of coral ttray. Milton. 
Pliny tells us, that elephants know no copulation 
with any other than their own proper mate. dlyiijje. 
© One that fails in the fame fhip. 
What vengeance on the paffing flee: the pour’d, 
The malter frizhted, andthe mater devout'd. Rofcou. 
» One that eats at the fame table. 
6. The fecond in fubordination in a fhip: 
as, the mafter’s mate; the chirurgeon’s 
riddle. 


| To MATE, wv. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To match; to marry. 
Enfample make of him your haplefs jov, 
And of myfelf now ma'ed as you fee, 
Whofe prouder vaunt, that proud avenging boy 
Did foon pluck down, and curb’d my liberty. Spez:/. 
The hind, that would be mared by the lion, 
Mutt die for love. Shakf{peare. 
2. To be equal to. 
Some from feeds inclos’d on earth arife, 
For thus the matttul chefnut martes the ikies. Dryd. 
Parriaflus is its name; whofe forky rife 
Mounts through the clouds, and mates the lofty fkies: 
High on the fummit of this dubious cliff, 
Deucalion wafting moor'd his little fut. Dryden. 
3. To oppofe; to equal, 
11’ th’ way of loyalty and truth, 
Dare maie a founder man than Surrey can be, 
And all that love his follies. Shakfpeare. 
4. [matier, Fr. matar, Spanih.] To fub- 
due ; to confound ; tocrufh. Not in ufe. 
That is goad deceit 
Which sates him firtt, that firit intends deceit. Shak. 
My dente the 'as mated, and amaz'd my fight. 
Shakjpeare. 
Why this is ftrange;_go call the abbefs hither ; 
I think you are all mated, or itark mad. Shak/peare, 
The great effects that muy come of induftry and 
erreverance who knoweth not? For audacity doth 
almoft bind and snare the weaker fort ot minds. Bacon. 
MATERIAL, adj. [ matericl, Fr. materia- 
lis, Lat. J 
1, Confifting of matter; corporeal; not 
fpiritual. 
When we judge, our mirds we mirrors make, 
And as thole g'atles which saleris be, 
Forms of material thires do only take, 
Fer thoughts or minds in them we cannot fee. Dav. 
“Nhat thefe trees of lite and knowiedge were m.a- 
terial trees, theugh figures of the law and the gofpel, 


it is not doubted by the mof religious and learned 
wrilers. Raleigh. 


Important ; momentous; effential : 
with zo before the thing to which relation 


is noted, 
We muft propofe unto all ‘men certain petitions 
incident, and very malesia/ in caufes of this nature. 
Hecker. 
Hold them for catholicks or hereticks, it is not a 
thing either one way or anoiner, in this queftion, 
material, i Hooker. 
What part of the world fever we fall into, the 
ordinary ule of this very prayer hath, with equal 
continuance, accompanied the fame, as one of the 
principal and mott mare» cal duties of honour donc to 
Chritt. Hooker. 
It may difcover fome fecret meaning and intent 
therein, very materia/ro the {tate of that government. 
Spenfer. 
The queftion is not, whether you ailow or dit- 
allow that book, neither isit material.  /hbingyt. 
He would not fay, at your petitions made, 
His bufinefs more material. Sbulfpeare. 
Neither is this a queftion of words, but infinitely 
material in nature. Bacon. 
1 pafs the reit, whofe every race and name, 
And kinds are lefs material tomy theme. Dryden. 
Astor the more materiai faults ot writing, though 
l fee maany et hem, | want lcifure to amend them. 
Dryden. 


LA 
a 


MAT 


Tfhs'fin the account of fimple idcas, (ct duwa 
only fuch as are mot ma'erial to our prefent purpofe, 
Locke, 

In this saseria/ point, the conftitution of the 
Englith government far exceeds all others. Swift. 
3. Not formal: as, though the material 
action was the fame, it was for:nally dif- 


ferent. 


MATE'RIALIST. x. /. [from material. | One 
who denies fpiritual fubftances. 

He was bent upon making Memmius a materiali/?, 

Dryden, 

Materia city. 2, fo [materialité, Fr. 

trom material.) Corporeity ; material 
exiftence ; not fpirituality. 

Contidering that corporeity could not agree with 
this univerfal fubtiftent nature, abitraéting trom ait 
wirteviality in his ideas, and giving them an actual 
fubliftence in nature, he made them like angels, 
whole effences were to be the effence, and to give 
exiftence to corporeal individuals; and fo cach idea 
was embodied in every individual of its tpecies. Dig. 

MATE'RIALLY, adv. [from material. | 
1. In the ftate of matter. 

I do not mean, that any thing is feparable fram a 

body by fire that was not materially pre-exiltent in it. 
Boyle. 
2. Not formally. 

Though an ill intention is certainly fufficient to 
fpoil and corruptan act in iteli materially good, yet 
no good intention whatloever can rectuy or intule a 
moral goodnefs into an act otherwile evil. South, 

3e Importantly ; effentially. 

All this concerneth the cultoms of the Irith very 
marerial/y; as well to reform thofe which are evil, 
as to conhrm and continue thofe which are good. 


Spenfer on Ireland. 

MATE'RIALNESS. n. fe [from material, } 
State of being material. 

Marve’Rtas. 2. fJ. [this word ts fearcely 

ufed in the fingular ; materiaux, Fr.] The 


fubfance ot which any thing is made. 
The Weit-Indians, and many nations of the Af- 
ticans,tinding means and materials have been taught, 
by their own necellitics, to pals rivers in a boar of 
one tree. Ralsizh. 
Intending an accurate enumeration of medical 
materials, the omiliion hereot aflurds lome pr: babi- 
licy at was notufed by the ancients. Br ceur. 
David, who made lush rich provifion of mace rials 
for the building of the temple, becaufe he had d:pt 
his haeds in blood, was not permitted to bay a Kone 
in chat facred pile. South. 
That lamp in one of the heathen temples the art 
of man might make ot fome fuch mavreria/ as the 
ftone afbeitus, which being once enxindicd will 
burn without being cont med. Mitkius, 
The materials of that building very fortunately 
ranecd themlelves into that delicate order, that it 
mult be a very great chance that parts them. Ti/la:f. 
Simple ideas, the materials of all our knowledge, 
are fuggefted to the mind only by lenfation and re- 


fiction. Locke. 
Such a fool was never found, 

Who pull’d a palace to the ground, 

Only to have the ruins made 

Materials for an houfe decay’d. Swift. 


MATE'RIATE. ) adj. [materiatus, Latin. ] 
MaTe'RIAaTED. § Confiiting of matter. 
After long enquiry of things immerfe in matter, 
interpofe foime fubjeċt which 1s immateriate or lefs 
matcriaie, fueh as this of founds, to the end that the 
intellect may be rectified, and becume not partial. 
Bacon. 
MATERIA'TION. z. / [from materia, Lat.} 
‘The act of forming matter. 
Creation is the produclion of all things out of 
nothing; a formation not only of matter but of form 
and a wateriation even of matter itfelt. Brows, 


Mare'RNAL. adj, [ materue, Fr. gzaterans, 
Lat. J Motherly ; beftting or pertaine 
ing toa mother, 


‘The babe had all that infant care beguiles, 
And early knew his mother in hes {mites 3 


MAT 


At his firt aptnefs the materral love 
Thole rudiments of realon did improve. Dryden. 
ATERNITY. z., Je [maternité Fr. from 
matersus, Lat.) ‘The character or rela 
tion of a mother. 
Mar-rclion. x. J [matter, to kill, and 
Jelon, a thief.) A fpecies of knap-weed 
growing wild. 
MATHEMA'TICAL, ) adj. [mathemati- 
MATHEMA'TICK, cus, Lat.) Con 
fidered according to the dottrine of the 
mathematicians, 
The ezht and wef 
Upon the globe, a marbemacick point 
Oily divides: thus happinefs and mifery, 
And all extremes, are {till contiguous. Dendam. 
lt is as impollib!c for an aggregate of finites to com- 
prehend or exhauft one infinite, asit is for the greateft 
number of w.¢t5ematick points to amount to, or cen- 
ftitute a body. Boyle. 
_ l fuppofe all the particles of matter to be fituated 
in an exact ard mathematical evennels. Beniley 
Marnema’ticatcy. adv. [from mathe- 
matic] According to the laws of the 
Mathematical {ciences. 

We may be-ma‘hematicaly certain, that the heat 
of the fun is according to the denfity of the fun- 
beams, and is reciprocally proportional to the {quare 
of the diftance from the body of the fun. Bertley. 

MATHEMATICIAN, 2 f. [mathematicns, 
Lat. mathemativier, Fr.) A man verfed 
in the mathematicks. 

One of the moft eminent statbematicians of the 
age afiured me, that the greateit pleafure he took in 
reading Virgil was in examining A&neas’s voyage by 
ifie map. Spechator, 

M'ATHEMA'TICKS. 2. f [pxbamerinu. | 
That {cience which contemplates what- 
ever is capable of being numbered or 
meafured ; and it is either pure or mixt: 
pure confiders abftragted quantity, with- 
out any relation to matter; mixt is inter- 
woven with phyfical confiderations. 

Harris 

The mitheraticks and the metaphvficks 

Fall to them, as you find your ttumach ferves you. 
Shaifpeare. 

See mytery to matherraticks tly. Pope. 

Ma'truHes. 2. f. [chanamalum fylveftre. | 
An herb. Ainfworth, 

Marue’sis. x. fi [wnc] The doc- 
trine of mathematicks. 

Mad mathefis alone was unconfin'd. Pipe. 
Ba!tin. adj. (matine, Fr. matutinus, Lat. | 
Morning; ufed in the morning, 

Up rofe the victor angels, and to arins 
The matin trumpet fung. , 

I waite the matin larapin fighs for thee; 
Thy image fteals between my god and me, Pope. 

Ma'rin. 2. / Morning. 

‘The glow-worm fhews the martin to be near, 
And "gins to pale his uneffectual. fire. Sbak/peare. 

Ma'tins. ze f. [ marines, En] Morning 
worthip. 

The winged chorifters began 
"Fo chirp their mattins. Chaveland. 

By the pontitical, no altar is confecrated without 
yeliques ; the vigils are celebrated before them, and 
the nocdtiy2 ane mattins, for the faints whofe the re- 
liques arc. Stilling flect. 

That he Mould raife his mitred creft on high, 
Aad clap his wings, and call his family 
To facred rites; and vex th’ etherial powers 
With midnight »aittins, at uncivil hours. Dryden, 

Ma’treass. x. /. (matras, Fr.) A chymt- 
cal glafs veffel made for digeftion or dif- 
tillation, being fometimes bellied, and 
fometimes rifing gradually tapered into a 
conical figure. Quincy. 

Protect from violent ftorms, and the too parching 
darts of the fun, your pennached tulips and ranun- 
cuius’s, covering them with wetrafes. Evelyn. 


Milton. 
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MA'TRICE, #2. f. [ matrix, Lat.] 
1. The womb; the cavity where the fetus 
is formed. 

If the time required in vivification be of any length, 
the fpirit will exhale before the creature be mature, 
except it be encloted in a place where it may have 
continuance of the heat, and clofenefs that may keep 
it from exhaling; and fuch places are the wombs 
and ma‘rices of the females. Bucon. 

2, A mould; that which gives form to 
fomething encloted. 

Stones that carry a refemblance of cockles, were 
formed in the cavities of thells; and thefe thells 
have ferved as matrices or moulds to them. +Vooaw. 

Ma'TRECIDE. s.f. | matricidium, Lat. | 
1. Slaughter of a mother. 

Nature compenfates the death of the father by the 

matricide and murther of the mother. Brown. 

2. [ matricida, Lut. matricide, Fr.] A mother 
killer. Ainfeworth. 

To MATRI'CULATE. va. [from matri- 
cula: a matrix, quod ca velut matrice 
contineantur militum nomina. Airfw. ] 
To enter or adinit to a memberfhip of 
the univerfities of Englaud; to enlift; 
to enter into any fociety by {etting down 
the name. 

He, after fome trial of his manners and learning, 
though: ht toenter himfeltof that college, and after to 
matriculate him in the univerfity. Walton. 


MATRI'CULATE. x. fe [from the verb.] A 
man matriculated. 

Suffer me, ın the name of the »:2fricu/ates of that 
famous univerfity, to afk them {ome plain queitions. 

Arbuthnot. 
Matricut ‘tion. x f. [from matricu- 
late.) The act of matriculating. 

A fcholar abfent from the univerfity for tive years, 
is truck out of the »matriculstion book ; and upon 
his coming de novo to the univerfity, ought to be 
again matriculated. Ayliffe. 


MATRIMO'NIAL. adj [ matrimotial, Fr. 
from matrimonium, Lat.| Suitable to 
marriage; pertaining to marriage; con- 
nubial; nuptial; hymeneal. 

It he relied upon that title, he could be but a king 
at curtefy, and have rather a matrimonial than a 
regal power, the sight remaining in his queen. Bacon. 

So (pake domettick Adan: in his care, 

And matrimonial love. Milten. 

Since | am turn’d the hufband, you the wie; 
The matrimonial victory is mine, 

Which, having fairly gain’d, t will reign. Dryden, 

MATRIMO'NIALLY,. adv. [from matrimo- 
nial.] According to the manner or laws 
of marriage. 

He is fo mtstrimonially wedded into his church, 
that he cennot quit the fame, even on the fcore ot 
going into a religious houfe. Ayliffe. 


MATRIMONY. x. /. [natrimoniam, Lat. | 
Marriage ; the nupual ftate; the con- 
tract of man and wife; nuptials. 

If any know caufe why this couple fhould not be 
joined in holy matrimony, they are to declare it. 
Common Prayer. 

MATRIX. n. f. [ Lat. matrice, Fr,] Womb; 
a place where any thing is generated or 
formed ; matrice. 

It they be not lodged in a convenient mztr/x, they 
are not excited by the efficacy of the fun. Browz. 

MATRON. x, fe | matroue, Fr, satrona, 
Lat. ] 

1. An elderly lady. 

Come, civil night, 
Thou fober-fuited metron, allia black. Sb.zk/peare. 
Your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons and your maids, could not fill up 
The ciftein of ny lut. Shak/peare. 
She was in herearly bloom, with adifcretion very 
litile inferior to the mit experieacedvnit: ons. Tutier. 


2. An old woman, 


MAT 


A matron fage 
Supports with homely food his drooping age. Pope. 


Ma’TRONAL. adj. [ matronalis, Lat.] Suit- 
ahi to a matron; conftitutinga matron, 
He had heard of the beauty and virtuous beha- 
viour of the queen of Naples, the widow of Ferdi- 
nando the younger, being then of matronal years of 
feven and twenty. Bacon, 


MA'TRONLY, adj. [matron and like} El- 
derly ; ancient. 

"Phe mutromly wife plucked out all the brown hairs, 

and the younger the white. L' Efrange, 


Martro'ss. z. f. 

Matroffes, in the train of artillery, are a fort of 
foldiers next in degree under the gunner:, who affitt 
about the guns in traverling, {punging, fring, and 

+ loading them: they carry fire-locks, and march 
along with the ttorg-waggons as a guard, and as 
aflittants, in cafe a waggon fhould break. Baileya 


MAa'TTER. #2. f. [maticre, Fr. materia, Lat. | 
1. Body; fubftance extended. 
If then the foul another foul do make, 
Becaufe her pow’r is kept within a bound, 
She muft fome former ftuff or matter take, 
But in the foul there is no marter tound. Davies. 
It feems probable to me, that God in the begins 
ning formed matter in folid, mally, hard, impenctras 
ble, moveable particles, of fuch fizes and figures, and 
with fuch other properties, and in fuch proportion to 
{pace as molt conduced to the end tor which he 
formed them; and that thofe primitive particles being 
folids, are incomparably harder than any porous bodies 
compounded of them, even fo very hard as never to 
wear or break in pieces, no ordinary power being 
able to divide what God himielt made one in the firit 
creation, Newton. 
Some have dimenfions of length, breadih, and 
depth, 2nd have alfo a power of refittance, or exclude 
every thing of the fame kind from being in the fame 
place: this is the proper character of ratter or body. 
Watts’ Logicke 
2. Materials; that of which any thing is 


compofed, 

The upper regions of the air perceive the cotlec= 
tion of the waiter of tempeits before the air here 
below. Bacone 

3. Subje&t; thing treated. 

The tubject or marter of laws in general is thus 
far forth conftant, which arer is that tor the order- 
ing whereof Jaws were inftituted, Uecker. 

I have words to {peak in thy ear will make thee 
dumb; yetare they much too light for the mater. 

Shakfpcares 

Son of God, Saviour of Men! Thy name 
Shall be the copious watter of my fong, Milton. 

It is suerte ot the greateft attonilhment to oblerve 
the common boldnels of men. Decay of Piety. 

I jhall turn 
Full fraught with joyful tiding of thefe works, 
New sutter of his praile, and of our fongs. Dryden. 

This ts fo certain in true philofophy, thet it is 
multer ot aftonithment to me how it came to bz 
doubted. Cheyne. 

4e The whole; the very thing fuppofed. 

‘He gfants the deluge to have come fo very near the 
matter, that but very tew efcaped. Tissctjcre 

5. Affair; bufinefs: in a familiar fenfe. 

To help the marter, the alchemitts call in many 
vanities out of attrolozy. Bacon, 

Matters fucceeded fo well with him, that every 
body was in admiration to fee how mighty rich he 
was grown. L’Effrange. 

Never wasany thing gotten by fen{yality and floty 
in matter of protit or reputation. L'Ejirarge. 

A tawn was realoning the matter with a itaz, why 
he thould run away trom the dogs. LE ftrange. 

Some young female feems to have Catried Putters 


fo far, that the is ripe for atking advice, Speé?ator.- 
If chance herfell fhould vary, 
Obferve how matters would inifcarry. Prisr. 


6. Caufe of difturbance, 
Where art thou? What's the matter with thee ? 
Shak/peares 
What’s the matter, ycu diffentious rogues, 
That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 
Make yourielves {cabs è? i Sbak/pearte 
qe subject of fuit or complaint, 


MAT 


Slender, I broke your head ; what matter have you | 
againfi me? 
— Marry, Sir, I have master in my head againft 
“Ou. Sbak/peare. 
if the craftfmen have a matter azaintt any man, 
the law is open; let them implead one another. 


“= 


Aas. 
In armies, if the matter fhould be tried by duel 


between two champions, the victory thould go on 
the one fide; ard yetif tried by the grofs, it would 
go on the other. Bccon. 

8. Import, confequence ; importance ; mo- 
ment, 

Itl had had time to have made new liveries, I 
would have beftowed the thoufand I borrowed of 
you: but it is no svarcer, this poor thew doth hetter. 

Soak/peare. 
And pleafe yourfelves this day ; 
No -matter from what hands you have the play. 
Dryden, 
A prophet fome, and fome a poet cry, 
No matter which, fo neither of them lye, 
From fteepy Othrys’ top to Pilus drove 
His herd. Dryden. 
Pleas’d or difpleas’d, no marrer now ’tis pait; 
The firk who dares be angry breathes his laft. 
Granville. 
9. Thing; object; that which has {fome 
particular relation, or is fubject to parti- 
cular confideration. 

The king of Armenia had in his company three 
of the molt famous men for matters of arms. Sid. 

Plato reprehended a young man for entering into 
a diffolute houfe ; the young man faid, Why for fo 
{mall a matter? Plato replied, But cuftom is no 
{mall matter. Bacon. 

Many times the things deduced tojudgment may 
be meum and tuum, when the reafon and confe- 
quence thereof may trench to point of eftate. I call 
matter of eftate not only the parts of fovereignty, 
but whatfoever introduceth any great alteration, or 
dangerous precedent. Bacon. 

It is a maxim in ftate, that all countries of new 
acqueft, till they be fettled, are rather matters of 
burden than ofeftrength. Bacon. 

10. Queftion confidered. 

Upon the whole smarter, it is abfurd to think that 
confcience can be kept in order without frequent 
examination. Scuth. 

11. Space or quantity nearly computed. 

Away he goes to the market-town, a matter of 

feven mites off, to enquire if any had feen his afs. 
I’ Eftrange. 

I have thoushts to tarry a fmall varter in town, 

tolearn fomewhat of your lingo. Congreve, 
22. Purulent running ; that which is torm- 
ed by fuppuration. 

In an inflamed tubercle in the great angle of the 
left eye, the marter being fuppurated, I opened it. 

Wifeman'’s Surgery. 

13. Upon the Marrer. A low phrafe now 

out of ufe. Confidering the whole ; with 
refpect to the main; nearly. 

In their fuperiors it quencheth jealoufy, and lay- 
eth their competitors afleep; fothatupon tue matter, 
in a great wit deformity is an advantage to rifing. 

Bacen's Effays. 

Upon the matter, in thefe prayers 1 do the iame 
thing I did before, fave only that what before I {pake 
without book J naw read. Bifoop Saurderfon. 

The elder, having confumed his whole fortune, 
when forced to leave his title to his younger brother, 
lett uper the matter nothing to fupport it. 

Clarendon. 

Wailer, with Sir William Balfour, exceeded in 

horfz, but were, upsn the matter, equal in foot. 
Clarendon, 

Tf on one fide there are fair proofs, and no pretence 
of proof on the other, and that the difficulties are 
mof preffing on that fide which 1s deftitute of proof, 
I difire to know, whether this be not upo» the matter 
as fatisfactory to a wife man as a demonttration. 

Tillotfon. 


To Ma‘rveR, v. n. [from the noun. } 

1. To be of importance; to import. Ie is 
ufed with only st, shis, that, or what be- 
fore its 


MAT 


Tr matters not, fo they deny itall; 
And can but carry the lye conftantly. B. Fonf. 

It matters net how they were called, fo we know 
who they are. Locke. 

lf Petrach’s mufe did Laura’s wit rehearfe ; 

And Cowley flatter’d dear Orinda’s verfe ; 

She hopes from you—Pox take her hopes and fears, 

I plead her fex’s claim: what matters hers? Prior. 
2. Fo generate matter by fuppuration. 

Deadly wounds inward bled, each flight fore 
matierelo. Sidney. 

The herpes teneath mattered, and were dried up 
with common epuloticks. VWifeman, 

To MA'TTER. v. a. [from the noun.| To 
regard ; not to neglect: as, / matter zor 
that calumny. 

Laws my pindarick parents matter’a not. Bram. 

Ma'rrery. adj. [from matter. | Purulent; 
generating matter. 

The putrid vapours colliquate the phlegmatick 
humours of the body, which tranfcending to the 
lungs, caufes their maztery cough. Havey. 

MAa'TTOCK. 2. f. [mactuc, Sax. ] 
1. A kind of toothed inttrument to pull up 
weeds. 

Give me that wnattcck, and the wrenching iron. 

f Sbakjpeare. 
2. A pickaxe. 

You muft dig with mattock and with fpade, 

And pierce the inmoft centre of the earth. Shakj. 

‘The Turks laboured with sattocas and pick-axes 
to dig up the foundation of the wall. Knolles. 

To deftroy mountains was more to be expected 
from earthquakes than corrofive waters, and con- 
demneth the judgment of Xerxes, that wrought 
through mount Athos with mattocks. Brown, 

MATTRESS, z. f. (matras, Fr. mattras, 

Welh.] A kind of quilt made to lie 

upon. 

Their mattneffes were made of feathers and ftraw, 
and fometimes of furs from Gaul. Arbuthnot. 

Nor will the raging fever’s fire abate 
With golden canopies and beds of Rate; 

But the poor patient will as foon be found 

Ona the hard mattre/s, or the mother ground. Dry. 
MATURA'TION. ze /. [from maturo, Lat. | 
t. ‘The itate of growing ripe. 

One of the caufes why grains and fruits are more 
nourifhing than leaves is, the length of time in 
which they grow to maturation. Bacon. 

There is the maturation of fruits, the maturation 
of drinks, and the maturation of impotthumes ; as 
allo other aturatiozs of metals, Bacon. 

2, The act of ripening. 

We have no heat to fpare in Summer ; it is very 
well if it be fufficient tor the maturation of fruits. 
Bentley 
3. In phyfick. 

Maturatioz, by fome phyfical writers, is applied 
to the fuppuration of excrementiticus or extravalated 
Juices into matter, and differs from concoction or 
digeftion, which is the raifing toa greater perteCtion 
the alimentary and natural juices in their proper 
canals. Quincy. 

Ma'tTuratTive. adj. [from matura, Lat. } 
r, Ripening ; conducive to ripenefs. 

Between the tropicks and equator their fecond 
Summer is hotter, and more maturative of fruits 
than the former. Brown. 

2. Conducire to the fuppuration of a fore. 

Butter is saturctive, and is profitably mixed 

with anodyncs and luppuratives. WFijeman. 
MATU'RE. adj, [ maturus, Lat. ] 
1, Ripe; pertected by time. 

When once he was mature for man 3 
In Britain where was he, 

That could ftand up his parallel, 

Or rival object be ? Shakfpeare. 

Their prince is a man of learning and virtue, ma- 
ture in years aud expericoce, who has feldom vanity 
to gratity- Addijon. 

Mature the virgin was of Egypt's race, 
Grace fhap’d her iimbs, and beauty deck'dher face. 

Pricr. 

How iball I meet, or how accoft the faze, 

Unfkill’d in fpeech, nor yet matire of age. 


MAU 


2. Brought near to completion, 
This lies glowing, and is mature for the violent 
breaking out. Shak/peare, 
Here i’ th’ fands 
Thee I'll rake up; and in the mature time, 
With this ungracious paper {trike the fight 
Of the death-pra@tis'd duke. Shak/{prare. 
3. Well-difpofed ; fit for execution; well- 
digefted. 
To Mature. ©. a. [maturo, Lat.] 
1. To ripen; to advance to ripenefs. 

Prick an apple with a pin full of holes, not deep, 
and {mear it alittle with fack, to fee af the virtual 
heat of the wine will not mature it. Bacon. 

2. To advance toward perfection. 

Love indulg’d my labours paft, 

Matures my prefent, and Mall bound my laft. Pape. 
Ma'TuRELY. adv. [from mature. | 
r. Ripely ; completely. 
2. With counfel well-digefled. 

A prince ought matuvely to confider, when he 
enters on a war, whether his coffers be full, and his 
revenues clear of debts. Swifte 

3. Early; foon. A latinifm. 

We are fo far from repining at God, that he hath 
not extended the period of our lives to the longevity 
of the antediluvians; that we give him thanks-for 
contracting the days of our trial, and receiving us 
more maturely into thofe everlafting habitat'ons 
above. Bentley. 

MATU'RITY. 2. f. [maturite, Fr. maturitas, 
Lat.| Ripenefs; completion. 

It may not be unfit to call fome of young years 

to train up for thofe weighty affairs, againit the 


time of greater saturi y. Bacon. 
Impatient nature had taught motion 

To ttart from time, and cheerfully to fly 

Retore, and feize upon maturity. Crafbattes 


Various mortifications muit be undergone, many 
difficulties and obitructions conquered, before we 
can afriveat a jul maturity in religion. Rogers. 


Ma!‘ uDLIN, adj. | Mazdlin is the corrupt 
appellation of Magdelen, who is drawn by 
painters with fwoln eyes, and difordered 
look ; a drunken countenance, feems to 
have been fo named from a ludicrous 
refemblance to the picture of Mag- 
delen.) Drunk; fuddled ; approaching to 
ebricty. 

And the kind maud/ing crowd melts in her praife, 
Southern, 


She largely, what fhe wats in words, fupplies 
With maudlin eloquence of tricklmg eyes. 


Rojcommen. 
MA'UDLIN, 3e fe [ageratum, Lat] A 
lant. 
"lhe flowers of the maudlin are digefted into loofe 
umbels, Miler. 
Ma’uare. adj. [malgre, Fr. | In fpite of; 
notwithftanding. Out of ufe. 


This, maugre allthe world, will I keep fafe; 

Or fome of you fhallimoke for it in Rome. Séat/p. 
Maugre thy Rtrength, place, youth, and eminence ; 

Thy valour, and thy heart ; thou arta traitor. S424. 
i through the ample air, in triumph high 

Shall lead hell captive; maugreheli! and how 


The pow’rs of darknefs bound. Milicn. 
Maugre all which, "twas to ftand faft, 
As long as monarchy fhould laft. Hudibras. 


He prophefied of the fuccefs of his gofpel; which, 
after his death, immediately tock root, and fpread 
itfelf every where, maxgre all oppofition or perfecu- 
tion. Burnet, 

Ma'vis. #./. [wauvir, Fr.) A thruth, or 
bird like athruth. An old word. 
_ The world that cannot deem of worthy things, 
When Ido praife her, fay Í do but flatter ; 

So doth the cuckow, when the mavis fings, 
Begins his witlels note apace to clear. Spenfere 

Jn birds, kites have asefemblance with hawks, 
and black-birds with thrufhes and rasifes, bacon. 


To Maul. v. a. [from malleus, Lat.} To 
beat; to bruife; to hurt in a coarfe or 


Pope. | butcherly manner. 
i 


MAX 


Will he who faw the foldier's mutton fit, 

And faw thee ece'd, appear within the Init, 

To witnefs truth ? Dryden, 
Once ev'ry week poor Hannibal is maul", 

The theme is ziven, and flrait the couacil’s call'd, 


Whether he Mould to Rome dire&ly go? Dryden. 
= YP had fome repute for profe ; 

And, ull they drove me out of date, 

Cou'd au! a minitter of itate. Swift. 


But fate with butchers plac’d thy priefly fta}l, 
Meek modern taith to murder, hack and maul. Pope. 


Maur. 2. /. malleus, Lat.) A heavy ham- 
mer: commonly written mall, 
A man that beareth falfe witnefsisa xau/, afword, 
and tharp arrow. Proverbs. 
Mauno.2./. (manb, Sax. mande, Fre] A 
hand-bafket. 
Jo Ma'u NDER. v. x. [naudire, Fr.] To 
grumble ; to murmur, 
He made me many vilits, maundring as if l had 


done him a dilcourtefy in leaving (uch an opening. 
Wifeman, 


Ma'unperer. 2 f. [from maunder.] A 
murmurer ; a grumbler. 

MAUNDY-THURSDAY. 2, /. [derived by 
Spelman from mande, a hand-bafker, in 
which the king was accuftomed to give 
alms to the poor; by others from dies 
mandati, the day on which our Saviour 
gave his great mandate, That we fhould 
love one another,] The Thurfday be- 
fore Good-friday. 

NMAUSOLE'UM., n. f. (Lat. manfalée, Fr. 
A name which was firft given to a ftately 
monument erected by queen Artimefia to 
her huiband Maufolus, king of Caria, ] 
A pompous funeral monument. 

Maw. w./. [magza, Sax. maeghe, Dutch. ] 

1. ‘The tomach of animals, and of human 
beings, in contempt. 

So oft in feafts with coftly changes clad, 

To crammed mats a fprat new tomach brings. Sid. 

We have heats of dungs, and of bellies and maws 
of living creatures, and of their bloods. Bacon. 

Though plenteous, all too little feems, 

To ttuff this maw, this valit unhidebound corps. iit. 

The ferpent, who his matu obfcene had fill’d, 
The branches in his curl’d embraces held. Dryden. 

2. The craw of birds. 

Granivorous birds have the mechanifm ofa mill ; 
their maw is the hopper which holds and foftens the 
grain, letting it down by degrees into the tomach, 
where it is ground by two ftroag mulcles; 1n which 
aftion they are alfitted by fmall ftones, which they 
fwallow for the purpofe. Arbuthnot. 


Ma'wkisH. adj. [perhaps from maw. | 
Apt to give fauety; apt to caufe loath- 
ing. 

Flow, Welted ! flaw, like thine infpirer beer, 
So fweetly mawhi/Z, and fo fmoothly dull. Pope. 

Ma‘’wkisHNess. 2. f. [from mawkih.] 
Aptnefs to caufe loathing. 

Ma'wnet. ». /. [or mammet; from mam 
or mother.) A puppet, anciently an idol. 

Wia'weish. adj. [from maw ot mawriet. | 


Foolith ; idle; naufeous. 

Itis one of the moft naufeous, m.reemi/> mortifi- 
cations, for a man to have to do with a punctual, 
finical fop. LD’ Eftranze. 

Maw-worm. 2. f, [maw and worm. | 

Ordinary gut-worms loofen, and flide otf from, 
the intern tunick of the guts, and D H 
into the Romach for nutriment, being attracted thi- 
ther by the fweet chyle; whence they are called 
ftomach or maw-worms. Harvey. 


MA'XILLAR. adj, [ maxillaris, Lat.] 

Ma'XIiLLAaARY. § Belonging to the jaw- 
bone. 

Thegreateft quantity of hard fuaftance continued 


Mu towards the head; there is the fkull, the teeth, 
aod the maxil//ary bones. Eason. 


MAY 


Ma'sise w. /. l naxime, Fr. meximun, Vat.) 
An axiom; a general principle ; a lead- 
ing truth. 

This muxir outof love I teach. Shak fpeare. 
Ie is a maxim in ttate, that all countries of new 
acquelt, till feitled, are rather matters of burden than 
ftrength. Bacon. 
Yet, as in duty bound, they ferve him on; 
Nor eafe, nor wealth, nor life itfelr regaid, 
For ‘tis their maxim, love is love’s reward. Dryden. 
That the temper, the fentiments, the morality of 
men,-is influenced by the example and dilpofition of 
thofe they converfe with, is a reflexion which has 
long fince paffed inta proverbs, and been ranked 
among the ttanding maxis of human wifdom. Rog, 

May, auxiliary verb, preterit wight, 

magan, Sax. maghen, Dutch. } 

t. To beat liberty ; to be permitted; to 
be allowed ; as, you may do for me [ fer 
me licet] all you can. 

He that is fent out to travel with the thoughts of 
a man, defigning to improve himfelf, zay get into 
the converfation of perfons of condition. Locke. 

2. To be poffible ; in the words may be. 

It may be, I thal otherwile bethink me. Shatfp. 

3. To be by chance, 

Be the workmen what they »zry be, let us fpeak 


of the work. Bacon, 
How old say Phillis će, you atk, 

Whofe beauty thus all hearts engages ? 
To anfwer is no eafy atk, 

For fhe has really two ages. Prior. 


4. To have power. 

This alfo tendeth to no more but what the king 
may do: for what he may do is of two kinds; what 
he omy doas juf, and what he may do as poffibie. 

Bacon, 

Make the molt of life you may. Bourne. 

5. A word expreffing defire. 

May you live happily and long for the fervice of 

your country. Dryden. 
May-ée. Perhaps; jt may he that. 

May-be, that better reafon will aluage 
The rath revenger's heart, words well difpos’d 
Have fecret pow’r t’ appeafe inflamed raze. Spexfer, 

May-be the amorous count lolicits her 
In the unlawful purpofe. Shak/peare. 

Tis nothing yet, yet all thou haft to give ; 
Thenadd thofe may-be years, thou hait to live, Dry. 

What they offer is bare »zy-de and fhift, and 
{carce ever amounts to a tolerable reafon. Creech. 


May: wif [ Mains, Lat. | 
1. The fifth month of the year; the con- 


fine of {pring and fummer., 

May mutt be drawn with a fweet and amiable 
countenance, Clad in a robe of white and green, em- 
broidered with daffidils, hawthorns, and blue-bottles. 

Peacham. 

Hail! bounteous AZzy, that doft infpire 
Mirth and youth, and warm defire ; 
Woods and groves are of thy dreffing, 

Hill and dale doth boaft thy bleffing. 
2. The eariy or gay partof life. 
On a day, alack the day! 
Love, whofe month is ever lay, 
*Spied a bloffom paffing fair, 
Playing in the wanton air. Shak/peare. 

Maids are May when they are maids, 

But the {ky changes when they are wives. SLakfp. 
My liege 

Is in the very May-morn of his youth, 

Ripe for exploits. 

I'll prove it on his body, if he dare ; 
Dsipight his nice fence, and his ative practice, 

His A42y of youth, and bloom of luftihood. Sazk/p. 


To May.v. n, (fromthe noun.] To ga- 


ther flowers on May morning. 
When merry May fir early calls the morn, 


Milten. 


Sbhbakfpeare. 


With merry maids 2 maying they do goe Sidney. 
Cupid with Aurora playing, 
As he met her once a maying. Milton, 


Max-Buc.a./f. [May and dug.) A chat- 
fer. Ainfexorth. 

May-Day. z. f. [May and day.] The firk 
of May. 


M A Z 


*Tis as much impoftible, 
Unlefs we fweep them from the door with cannons, 
To fcatter 'em, as "tis to make ‘em feep 
On Alay-day morning. Shakfpeare. 
May-rLower, a. jJ. [May and fewer.) A 
plant. 
The plague, they repost, hatha {cent ofthe May- 
flower. Bacon. 
May-riy. x. /. [May and Ay.] An infect. 
He loves the Way-ffy, which is bred of the cod- 
worm or caddis. Walton. 
May-Game. a. f. [May and game.) Di- 
verfion; fport; fuch as are ufed on the 


firt of May. 

The king this white, though he feemed to account 
of the defigns of Perkins but as a ATay-game, yet 
had given order for the watching of beacuns upon 
the coafts. Bacon. 

Like early lovers, whofe unpractis’d hearts 
Were long the 37ay-game of malicious arts, 

When once they find their jealoufies were vain, 
With double heat rencw their fires again. Dryden. 


Ma Y-LILY. z. /. [ephemeron.} The fame 
with lily of the valley, 


May-pote.z. f. [May and pole.] Pole to 
be danced round in May. 
Amid the area wide the took her ftand ; 
Where the tall J4uy-po/e once o'erlook’d the ui nd. 
ofe. 
MAY-WEED. 2. f. [May and weed.) oA 
fpecies of chamomile, called alfo ftinking 
chamomile, which grows wild. Miller. 
The Afaie-weed doth burne, and the thiftle doth 
treat, 


The fiches pull downward both rie and the wheat. 
Tuffer. 


MA'YOR,  f. [major, Lat.] The chief 
magiftrate of a corporation, who, in Lone 
don and York, is called Lord Mayor. 


When the king once heard it; out of anger, 
He fent command to the lord mzyor ftrait 
To ftop the rumour. SLak/peare, 
“The mayexlocked up the gates of the city, Knoles. 
Wou’dit thou not rather chufe a {mall renown ; 
To be the mayor ot fome poor paltry town? Dryaex. 
MAa'YORALTY, 2 /. [from mayor.] Lhe 
office of a mayor. 
It is incorporated with the mayoralty and nameth 
burgedfes to the parliament. Carew. 
There was a fharp profecution againft Sir William 
Capel, for mifgovernment in his s2yoralty. Bacon. 
Ma'yoress. x. /. [trom mayor.] The wite 
of the mayor. 
MA'ZARD. u. f. [mefchoire, Fr.) A jaw. 
Harmer. 
Now my lady Worm’s chaplefs, and knockt about 
the wazard with a fexton’s fpade. Shak}peare. 
Where chou mightit tickle without hazard 
OF outrage to thy hide and mazu d. Hadibras. 


MAZE, a f. [mifen, Dutch, to miftake ; 
maye, Sax. a whirlpool, Saczwer. ] 
1. A labyrinth; a place of perplexity and 
winding paflages. 
Circular bafe of rifing folds, that tower’d 
Fold above fold, a furging maze. Milten, 
The ways of Heav’n are dark and intricate; 
Puzzled with waxes and perplex’d with error, 
Our underftanding fearches themin vain, sledijen, 
He, like a copious river, pour’d hi: fong 
O'er all the mazes ofenchanted ground. Thomin. 
2. Confufion of thought; uncertainty ; 
perplexity. 
He left in himfelf nothing but a maze of longing, 
and a dungeon ot forrow. Sidiye 
While they itudy how to bring to pafs that reii- 
gion may feem but a matter made, they lofe them- 
felves in the very maze of their own difcourfes, asif 
reafon did even puraofely furfake them, who of pure 
pofe forfaxe God, the author thereof. Hocker. 
Lhavethruft myfelt into this maae, 
Haply to wive andthrive as beit 1 may. Shak/pasres 
Others apart fat on a hill retir’d, 
In thoughts more elevate, and reaon'd high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, wall and. tace, 


MEA 
Fix’d fate, free-will, foreknowledge abfolute, 
And found no end, in wandering 2x5 lott. Adilron. 
Jo Maze. v. a. [from the noun.}] To be- 
wilder; to confufe. 


Much was ¥ maz’d to fee this monfter kind, 
In hundred forms to chaage his fearful hue, Sprvs/er. 


RA ZER. n. fa [maefer, Dutch, a knot of 
maple.] A maple cup. 

Ther, lo! Perigot, the pledge which I plight, 

A mazer ywrought ot the maple ware, 

Wherein is enchafed many a fair fight 
‘Or bears and tigers that make ħerce war. Sperfer. 

Virgil obferves, like Theocritus, a juft decorum, 
both of the fubjeét and perfons, as in the third paf- 
toral, where one of his fhepherds deicrites a bowl, 
or mazer, Curioufly carved. Dryden. 

Ma'z r. adi. [from maze.] Perplexed with 
windings ; confufed. 

How from that faphire fount the ciifped brooks, 
Rolling on orient pearl and fands of gold, 
With wazy error, under pendant hades, 
‘Ran nectar. 

The Lapithz to chariots add the ftate 
Of bits and bridies, taught the Reed to bound, 

To run the ring, and trace the azy round. Dryden. 


M. D. Medicine dottor, dotior of phyfick. 
Me. 
1. The oblique cafe of 7. 

ÁT, only me, the hand of fortune borey 


Mitton. 


Unblat to tread an interdi&ed thore. Pope. 
For me the tates feverely kiad, ordain 
A cool fuipenfe. Pope. 


2. Me is fometimes a kind of ludicrous 
expletive. 
He thrults me himfelf into the company of three 
or four gentlemanlike dogs, under the duke’s table. 
Sbhakfpeare, 
Tie prefently, as greatnefs knows itfelf, 
‘Steps me a litle higher than his vow 
Alade to my father, while his blood was poor. Shek/. 
1, acquainted with the fmell before, knew it was 
Crab, and goes meto the fellow that whips the dogs, 
Sda! [peare. 
I followed se clofe, came in footand hand, and, 
with a thought, feven of the eleven I paid. Shakf. 
3. It is fometimes ufed ungrammatically 
for J: as, methinks. 
Afe rather had, my heart might feel your love, 
Than my unpleas’deyc fee yourcourtefy.  Shat/p. 
Me’acock. n. Je [mes cog, Fr. Skirner. | 
An uxorious or effeminate man. 
Mer/acocx. adj. Tame; timorous; 
cowardly. 
*Tis a world to fee, 
How tame, when men and women are alone, 
A meacock wretch can make the curftett threw. 
Shak/peare. 
Mezap 2. A [medo, Sax, meethe, Dut. 
meth, German; hydrameli, Lat.| A kind 
of drink made of water and honey. 
Though not fo folutive a drink as wead, yet it 


will be more grateful to the ftomach. Bacon. 
He fheers his over-burden’d fheep; 

‘Or mead for cooling drink prepares, 

Of virgin honey in the jars. Dryden. 


Mean. bn /. [mede, Sax.] Ground 


file's pow. fomewhat watery, not 


plowed, but covered with grafs and 
flowers. Mead is a word chiefy 
poetical. 


Where all things in common do reft, 
Corne feeld with the pafture and mead, 


Yet what doth it tand you in ftead ? Tuffer. 
A band fele& from forage drives 

A herd of becves, fair oxen, and fair kine, 

From 2 fst mead:w ground. Milton. 


Paints her, ‘tis tsuc, with the fame hand which 
fpreads, 
Like glorious colours, through the flow’ry mcads, 
When lavith Nature with her bcft attire 
Cioath: the gay pring, the feafon of defire, Fudier. 
Yet ere to-morrow’s fun (hall hew his head, 
“The dewy paths of sacadviws we will tread, 
For crowns aud chapletsto adora thy bed. Dryden. 


MEA 
MeEADOW-SAFFRON, ne fi. [colchienn:, 
Lat. ] A, plant. 

The meatow-/affron hath a flower confifting of 
one leaf, Maped like a lily, rifing in form of a fmall 
tube, and is gradually widened into fix feg:ments ; it 
has likewife a folid, bulbous root, covered witha 
membranous fkin. Milter. 

MEADOW-SWEET, x. f. [almaria, Latin. } 
A plant. 

ME'AGER. adj. [maigre, Fr. macer, Lat. ] 

1. Lean; wanting feh; ftarven. 

Thou art fo lean and meagre waxen late, 

That [carce thy legs uphold thy feeble gate. Spexfer. 

Now will the canker forrow eat my bud, 

Ard chafe the native beauty from his cheek, 

And he will look as hollow as a ghoft, 

As dim and scagre as an ague’s fit. 
Atagre were his looks, 

Sharp mifery had worn him tothe bones. Sbak/p. 

Whatloever their neighbour gets, they lofe, and 
the very bread that one eats makes t’other meager. 

L’Efrange. 

Fierce famine with her »eagre face, 

And fevers of the fiery race, 
In fwarms th’ offending wretch furround, 
All broading on the blafted ground : 
And limping death, lath'd on by fate, 
Comes up to fhorten half our date, 
2. Poor; hungry. 
orn with toil, 


Canaan’s happy land, when we 
Reguir’d a Sabbath year to mendhe meagre foil. 
Drygen. 
To Me'acer. v. a, [from the adjective. | 
To make lean. 

It cannot be, that I fhou!d be fo fhamefully be- 
trayed, and as a man meageved with long watching 
and painful labour, laid himfelf down to fleep. 

Knolles’? H flory of the Tasks. 
ME'AGERNESS. x. fa | trom coger, | 
1. Leannefs; want of feh. 
2. Scantnefs ; barenefs. 

Poynings, the better to make compenfation of 
the seagernefs of his fervice inthe wars by aéts of 
peace, called a parliament. Bacon. 

Mea. ve A hook with a long handle. 


& 
A make for the peafe, and to fwing up the brake. 


Tuffer. 

Meat. z. f. [male, Sax. repaft or portion. | 
1. The act of cating at a certain time 

Boaz faid unto her, at szea? time, Come eat, and 

dip thy morfel. Ruth. 

The quantity of aliment neceTary to keep the 

animal in a due ftate of vigour, ought to be divided 


Shak/peare. 


Dryden. 


into meals at proper intervals. Arbuthnot. 
z. A repa; the food eaten. 
What ftrange fifth 
Wath made his zeal on thee? Shak fpcare. 


Give them great meals of beef, and iion and 
fteel, thcy will eat hke wolves, and fight like devils. 
Shakfpeare’s Henry v, 

They made m’ a mifer’s feat of happinefs, 
And cou’d not turnifh out another meal. Dryden, 

3. A part; a fragment. 

That yearly rent is hll paid into the hanaper, 
even as the former cafualty rtfelf was wontto be, in 
parcel meal, brought in and anfwered there. Bacen. 

4. [maiepe, Sax. meel, Dut. mahlen, to 
grind, German.] The flower or edible 
part of corn. 

In the bolting and fifting of near fourteen years 
of fuch power and favour, all that came out could 
not be expected to be pure and fine meal, but muft 
have a mixture of padar and bran in this lower age 
of human fragility. Wotion. 

An old weafel conveys himfelf into a mea/ tub 
for the mice to come to her, fince fic could not go 
to them. L' Efirarge. 

To Meat. w. a. [meler, Fr.] To fpriakle ; 
to mingle. 
Were he meal’d 
With that which he corrects, then were he tyrannous. 
Shak/peare. 
ME'ALMAN, x. f. [cal and man. | One 
that deals in meal. 


Me'aty, adj. [trom neal] 


MEA 
r. Having the tafte or fof infisidity of 
meal; having the qualities of meal, 
The r¢2/y parts of plants diflolved in water make 
toovitcid an aliment. — Arduthnor on Aliment, 
2. Befprinked, as with meal. 
With four wings, 2s all farinacious and steals 


winged animals, as buttertics and moths, Brow, 
Like a gay infest, in his fummer thine, 
The fop light Huttering fpreads his mealy wings. 
P Thorsfor, 
MeaLy-MO'UTHED. aay. [imagined by 
Skinner to be corrupted from mild. 
mouthed or meliiev-mouthed: but per- 
haps from the fore mouths of animals, 
that, when they are unabie to commi. 
nute their grain, muft be fed with meal, } 
Soft mouthed; unable to fpeak freely, 
She was a fool to be srealjnmotrhed where nature 
fpeaks fo plain. L' Efirarge, 
MEALY-MO'UTHEDN ESS. x., f. [from the 
adjective.} Buihfulnefs; reftraint of 
fpeech. 
Mean. aay. [moere, Saxon. ] 
1, Wanting dignity; of low rank or 
birth. 


She was ftricken with moft obftinate love to a 
young man but of mean parentage, in her tather’s 
court, named Antiphilus; fo raz, as that he was 
but the ion of her nurfe, and by that means, withe 


out o:her dcfert, became known of her, Sidney, 
This faireft maid of fairer mind; 
By fortune wean, in nature born aqueen. Sidxey. 


Let pale-fac’d fear keep with the weaa-born many 
And tinno harbour ia a royal heart. Shak/peure. 
True hope is {wift, and ties with fwellow-wings : 
Kings it makes geds; and meaner Creatures kings. 
Sbakfpea Te 
2. Low-minded; bafe; ungenerous; {pirit- 
lefs. 


The thepherd knows not thunder from a tabor, 
More than | know the found ot Marcius’ tongue 
From every m¢aer man. Shak/peares 

Can you imagine l io mean could grove, 

To fave my lite by changing of my love? Dryden. 

We falt, not to pleafe men, nor to promote any 
nxan, worldly interet, = Stadnidge’s Sermons. 

3. Contemptible ; defpicable. 

The Roman legions, and great Cæfar found 

Our fathers no mean toes. Philips, 
4. Low in the degree of any`good quality; 
low in worth; low in power. 

Some things are good, yet in fo mean a degree of 
goodnefs, that many are only nci difproved nor dif- 
allowed of God for them. Hocker, 

French wheat is bearded, and requireth the belt 
foil, recompenfing the fame with a profitable plenty ; 
and not wheat, fo termed becaufe itis unbearded, 
iscontented with a seancen carth, and contenting 
with a fuituble gain. Carew. 

The lands be not holden of her'majefty, but dy a 
mean terure in foccage, or by knight’s fervice atthe 
molt. Bacon. 

By this extortion he fuddenly grew from a sean 
toa mighty eltate, insomuch that his ancient inhe- 
ritaoce being not one thoufand marks yearly, he Le- 
came able to difperd ten thoufand pounds. Daries. 

To peaceful Rome new laws ordain; 

Call'd from his xan abode a {cepire to fuftain. 
Dryden, 

T nave facrificed much of my own felf-love, in 
preventing net only many esx things from teeing 
the light, but many which i thought tolerable. 


5+ [ayer French.] Middle; moderate; 
without excefs. 

He faw this gentleman, one of the propere and 
beft-g:aced men that ever l faw, being of middle age 
ard a meun (lature. Sidney. 

Now read with them thofe organick arts which 
enable men to difcourte and write, and according ta 
the hittek tyle of lofty, mean, or lowly. 

6. Intervening; Intermediate. 

In the mean while the heaven was black with 

clouds and wind, and there was a great rain. 1 Kings 


Mean. z. fi [meren, French] 


Popes f 


Milicna * 


“+ 


Mei 


y. Mediocrity; middle rate; medium, 
He tempering goodly well 
Their contrary diflikes with loved ans, 
Did place them all in order, and compell 
To keep themfelves within their fundry reigns, 
Together link’d with adamantine chains.  Spenfer. 
Ort tis feen 
Our mean fecurities, and our mere defects 
Piove our commodities. Shak/peare. 
Temperance with golden fquare, 
Betwixt them both can meafure outa wert, Shak/p. 
There is a mean Inallthings, and acertain meae 
fure whercin the good and the beautiful confilt, and 


out of which they nevercan depart. Dry-len. 
But no authority of gods or men 
Allow of any mea in poefie. Rafcommon. 


Againit her then her forces prudence joins, 
And to the golden mear herfelf confines. Dexbam. 
2. Meafure; regulation. Not ufed. 
‘The rolling fea refounding foft, 
In his big bafe them fitly anfwered, 
And on the rock the waves breaking aloft, 
A folemn meanunto them meafured. Fairy Queen, 
. Interval; interim; mean time. 
Bot firh this wretched woman overcome, 
Of anguilh rather than of crime hath been, 
Referve her caufe to hereternal doom, 
And in the mea vouchiate her honourable tomb. 
Spenfer. 
Inftrument; meafure; that which 1s 


ufed in order to any end. 
Pamela’s noble heart would needs gratefully make 

known the valiant sean ot her fafety. Sidney. 
As long as that which Chriftians did was gozd, 

and no way fubject to jult reproo', their virtuous 

converfation was a eeuna to work the heathens con- 

verfion unto Chritt. Hooker. 
It is no excufe unto him who, being drunk, com- 

mitteth inceft, and alledgeth that his wits were not 

his own; in as much as himfelf might have chofen 

whether his wits thould by that mzaz have been 

taken from him. Hooker. 
I'll devife a mean to draw the Moor 

Out of the way, that your converfe and bufinefs 

May be more free. Shak/peare. 
No place will pleafe me fo, no sax of death, 

As here by Gafar and by youcutoff, Sbhak/peare. 
Nature is made better by no mean, 

Rut nature makes that mean; fo over that art 

Which, you fay, adds to nature, is an art 

That nature makes. Shakfpeare. 


g. It is often ufed in the plural, and by 
fome not very grammatically with an 
adjective fingular: the fingular is in this 


fenfe now rarcly ufed. 
‘The more bafe art thou, 
To make fuch means tor her as thou hatt done, 
And leave her on fuch flight conditions.  Shak/p. 
By this means he had them the more at vantage, 
being tired and harraffed with along march. Bacon. 
Becaufe he wanted means to perforin any great 
action, he made me.zs to return the fooner. Davies. 
Strong was their plof, 
Their parties great, meuzs good, the feafon ht, 
Their pradlice clofe, their faith fufpetted not. Dax. 
By this means not only many helplefs perfons wall 
be provided for, but a generation will be bred up not 
perverted by any other hopes. Spratt's Sermons. 
Who is there that hath the leifure and cans to 
collect all the proots concerning molt of the opinions 
he has, fo as fafely to conclude that he hath a ciear 
and full view. Locke. 
A good charaétcr, when eftablithed, fhould not be 
refted in as ancnd, but only employed as a scans of 
doing fill farther good. Atterbury. 
It renders us carclefs of approving ourfelves to God 
by religious duties, and, by that means fecuriag the 
continuance of his goodnels. Aiitevbury. 


6. By all Means. Without doubt; with- 
out hefitation ; without fail. 


7. By wo Means. Not in any degree; 


not at all. 
‘The wine on this fide of the lake is by 0 means fo 
good as that on the other. À Addifon. 
8. Afeans are likewife ufed for revenue ; 
fortune : probably from de/menes. 
VoL, IL 


| Ç MEAN-~IME. 


MEA 
Your means are Aender, your wafte is great. Sak. 
For competence of life I wili allow you, 
That lack of means enforce you not to evil ; 
And, as we hear you do reform yourfelves, 
Give vou advancement. Shakfpeare. 
Efex did not build or adorn any hov’e; the queen 
perchance fpending his time, and himfelf his rears. 
Wotton. 
? In the intervening 
MraAN-WHILE. time : fometimes 


an adverbial mode of fpeech. 
Mean-while 
The world fhall burn, and from her athes fpring 
New heav’n and earth. Ailton. 
Nen. time the rapid heav’nsrowl'd down thelight, 
And an the thaded ocean ruth’d the night, Dryden. 
Mean-time her warlike brother on the feas, 
His waving {treamers to the winds difplays. Dryden. 
Mean-time, in (hades of night /Eneas lies; 
Care feiz'd his foul, and fleep forfook his eyes. Dry. 
Mean-while L'I) draw up my Numidian troops, 
And, as I fee occation, favour thee. Addifin. 
The Roman legions were all recalled to help their 
country againit the Goths; mear-time the Britons, 
left to thitt for themfelves, and harraffed hy inroads 
from the Picts, were forced to ca!l in the Saxons for 
their defence. Swift, 
To MEAN. ve n. [meenen, Dutch. ] 
re To have in the mind; to purpofe. 
Thefe delights if thou cantt give, 
Mirth, with thee L wea» to live. Afi lion. 
2. To think ; to have the power of thought. 
And he who now to fenfe, now nonfenfe leaning, 
Means not, but blunders round about a meaning. 
Pope. 
To MEAN. tua. 
1. To purpofe; to intend; todefign. 
Ye thought evil againt me; but God meant it 
unto good, to fave much people alive. Genfis. 
And life more pertect have attain’d than fate 
Meant me, by venturing higher than my lot. Af//ros. 
I practis’d it to make you talte yourcheer 
With double pleafure, firft prepar'd by fear: 
So loyal fubieéts often feize their prince, 
Yet mean his facred perfon not the leaft offence. Dry. 
2. To intend; to hint covertly; to under- 


ftand. 
When your children thall fay, What mez» you by 
this fervice ? ye fhall fav, It is the paffover. Exsdus. 
I forfake an argument on which I could delight 
to dwell; I mean your judgment in your choice ot 
friends. Dryden. 
Whatever was meant by them, it could not be that 
Cain, as elder, had a natural dominion over Abel. 
Locke. 
Mea’nner. x. f. [Meander is a river in 
Phrygia remarkable for its winding 
courfe.] Maze; labyrinth; flexuous 
paflage; ferpentine winding; winding 
courfe, 
Phyficians, by the help of anatomical diffeQions, 
have fearched into thofe various meanders of the 


veins, arteries, and integrals of the body, Hale. 
'Tis well, that while mankind 
‘Through fate’s perverfe meander errs, 
He can imagin’d plealures find, 
Prior. 


To combat againit real cares. 
While ling'ring rivers ir meanders glide, 
They fcatter verdant life on either fide ; 
The vallies fmile, and with their flow’ry face, 
' And wealthy births confefs the floods embrace. 
Blackmore. 
Law is a bottomlefs pit: John Bull was fl:teered 
by the lawyers, that his fuit would not lat above a 
vear; yet ten long years did Hocus iteer his caufe 
through all the meanders of the law, and all the 


—_—-—_—— n m 


| courts. Arbuthnot, 
Mea’xprous. adj. [from meander.] Wind- 
ing; flexuous. 


ME'ANING. m. f. [from mea. | 


| s. Purpofe ; intention, 


I am no honeft man, if there be any gond mean- 
ing towards you. Skhak/peare. 
2. Habitual intention, 
Some whofe meaning hath at firft been fair, 
Grow knaves by ufc, and rebels by defpair. Rofcox:. 


MTESA 


3. The fenfe; the thing underftood. 
The meaning, not the name, I call: for thou, 
Not ofthe mules nine. Milton. 
Thefe loft the fenfe their learning to difplay. 
And tho% explain'd the meaning quite away. Pope. 
No word more frequently in the mouths of men 
than confcience ; and the meaning of it is, in fome 
meafure, underitood: however, it s a word extremely 
abufed hy many, who apply othes meanings to it 
which God Almighty never intended. Swift. 
4. Senfe ; power.of thinking. 
He was not fpiteful though he wrote a fatyr, 
For (till there goes fome meaning toill-nature. Dryd. 
--True no meaning puzzles more than wit, Pope. 


i Me‘anury. adv, [from mean. ] 


1. Moderately ; not in a great degree. 

Dr. Metcalfe, mafter of St. John’s College, a 
man mearty learned himfelt, but not nearly afec- 
tioned to fet forward learning in others.  i/ebam. 

In the reign of Domitian, poetry wa sbut mean’y 
cultivated, but painting eminently flourithed. Dry. 

2. Without dignity; poorly. 
Ie was the winter wild, 
While the heav'n-barn child, 
All scandy weapt inthe rude manger lies. Afiltom, 

The Periiaa tkate wall not endure a king 
So meanly born. Derlam, 

3- Without greatnefs of mind; ungencr- 
oufly. 

Would you mretm/y thus rely 
On power, you know, I mutt obey ? 

4. Withoui refpe&. 

Our kindred, and our very names, fe:m to have 
fomething defirable in them : we cannot bear to have 
athers thiak meunly of them. Watts. 


ME'A N NESS. z. f. [from mean. ] 


1. Want of excellence. 

The minifter’s greatnefs or mreznneftof knowledge 
to do other things ttandeth in this place as a ftrangers, 
with whom our form of Common Prayer hath 
nothing todo. Hooke, 

This figuce is of a later date by the meanne/t of 
the work manhhip. Adtifuste 

2. Want of dignity; low rank; poverty. 

No other nymphs have title to mens hearts, 

But as their mearnnefs larger hopes imparts. Maller. 

Poverty, and meannefs of condition, exoole the 
wifeit to (corn, it being natural for men to place 


their eftecm rather upon things great than geod. 
South. 


Prise. 


3. Lownefs of mind. 
The name of fervants has heen reckoned to imp’ 
a certain meanncfs of mind, as weil as lowac{s of con- 
dition. South. 
4. Sordidnefs ; niggardlinefs. 


Meant, perf. and part. pafl. of To mean. 
By Silvia if thy charming telf be meant 3 
If friend(hip be thy virgin vows extent: 
O! let me in Aminta’s praifes join ; 
Her's my eftcem faall be, my patfion thine. Prior. 


Mease. x. fe [probably a corruption of 
meafure: as, a meafe of herrings is five 
hundred. ] Ainfworike 


ME’ASLES. n: fi [morbilli, Lat.] 

te Meafles are a critical eruption in a fever, 
well known in the common praćtice. 

Quie 
My lungs 

Coin words till their decay, aganit thofe mraflesy 
Which we difdain fhould tetter us, yet feek 
The very way to catch them. Shak/peare. 

Betore the plague or London, inflammations of the 
lungs were rite and mortai, as likewife the meas. 

$ Arluibnot, 
2. A difeafe of fwine. 

One, when he had an unlucky old grange, would 
needs fell it, and orocliimed the virtues of it; 
rothing ever thrived on it, no owner of it evc: died in 
his bed; the fwine died of the mew/les, and the theep 
of the rot. B. Fenfun’s Difer ya 

3. A difeaʻt of trees. 

Fruit-bearers aie often infected with the mcafl's, 

by being Icorched with the fun. Mer tamer. 


O 


MEA 


Me/asLeb. adi. [from mea/les. | 
with the meafles. 
Thou vermin wretched, 
As e'er in nicafled park was hatched ; 
L Thou tail of worthip, that dot grow 
Oo rump of jullice as of cow. 


M2'asny. adj. [from meafles. | 
with the meafles. 

Laft trotted forth the gentle {wine, 
To eafe her againtt the Itump, 

And diimally was heard to whine, 
All as fhe fevubb’d her meaf/ly rump. 

Me'asuRaBLe. adj. | trom neafure. | 
1. Such as may be meafured; fuch as may 
admit of computation. 

God's eternal duration is permanent and invifble, 
not weafurasle by time and motior, nor to be com- 
puted by number of fucceffive moments, Bentley. 

2. Moderate; in {mall quantity. 

DM E'ASURABLENESS. z. f. [from meafura- 
ble.] Quality of admitting to be mea- 
fured. 


Mr'asuraBLY. adv. [from measurable. | 
Moderately. 

Wine meafurably drunk, and in feafon, bringeth 

gladnefs of the heart. Ecclefiaflicus. 
ME'ASURE. 2. /.[ me/ure, Fr.men/ura,Lat. ] 
a. That by which any thing is meafured. 

A taylor’s news, 

Who ftood with fhears and mea/ure in his hand, 

Standing on flippers, which his nimble halte 

Had taliely thrutt upon contrary feet, 

Told of many a thoufand. Shak/peare. 

A concave meafure, of known and denominated 
e@apacity, ferves to meafure the capacioufuefs of any 
other veilel. Holder, 

All magnitudes are capable of being meafured ; 
but it is the application of one to another which 
makes actual meafure. Holder. 

When Motes tpeaks of weafures, for example, of 
an ephah, he prelumes they knew what meujure he 
meant: that he himfelf was fkilled in weights and 
meafures, arithmetick and geometry, there is no 
reafon to doubt. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. The rule by which any thing is adjuited 
or proportioned. 

He lived according to nature, the other by ill 
cuftoms, and mcafures taken by other mens eyes and 
tongues, Taylor. 

God’s goodnefs is the meafure of his providence. 

More. 

1 expect, from thofe that judge by firft fight and 

ath mesjeres, to be thought fond or infolent. 
Glanville’s Scepfis. 
3. Proportion ; quantity fettled. 

Meajure is that which perfecteth all things, be- 
caufe every thing is for lome erd; neither can that 
thing be available to any end, which is not propor- 
tionable thereunto; anJ to proportion as well ex- 
ceffes us deieGs are oppoitie. Hocker. 

I enter not into the particulars of the law of 
Nature, or its mez/ures of punifhment; yet there is 
fuch a law. Locke. 

4. A (tated quantity : as, a meafure of wine, 

Be large in mirth, anon we'll drink a mea/ure 

The table round. Shak{peare's Macbeth. 
§» Sufficient quantity. 

l'Il never paufe again, 

Till either death hath “los’d thefe eyes of mine, 

Or tortune given me mrafure of revenge. Sbukfp. 
6. Allotment; pertion allotted, 

Gucd Kent, how thall I live and work 

To match thy goodnefs ? life will ke too fhort 

And evcry mieafure fail me. Sbakfpcare. 

We will nst boaft of things without our xea/ure, 
but according to the meafure of the rule which God 
hath dittributcd tous, a mcafure to reach even unto 
you. 2 Corintbians. 


ToeGed 


Eludibras. 
Scabbed 


Swift. 


If elfe thou feek’ft 
Ought, not furpaliing Auman meafure, fay, Milton. 
Our religina fets before us not the example of a 
ftupid ftoick, who had, by obltinate principles, 
hardened himfelt againit all pain beyond the com- 
mon meafures of humanity, but an cxample ol a 
man like ourfelves. Lisdotjon, 


Je Degree; quantity. 


MuEcA 


1l have laid down, in fome scafure, the defcrip- 
tion of the old world. Abbat. 
Vhere is a great meafure of difcretion te be uied 
in the performance of confeffion, fo that you neither 
omit ic when your own Feart may tell you that there 
is fomething amils, nor over {crupvloutly purfue it 
when you are not confcious to yourfelf of notable 
failings. Tayzor’s Guide to a Penitent. 
The rains were but preparatory in fome meajure, 
and the violence and confummiation of the deiuge 

depended upon the diiruption of the great abyfs. 
Burnet's Theory. 

3. Proportionate time; mufical time. 

Amaryllis breathes thy fecret pains, 

And thy fond heart beats mealure to thy ftrains. 
Pricr, 
g. Motitn harmonically regulated. 
My legs can keep no meafure in delight, 
When my poor heart no meafure keeps in grief: 
Therefore no dancing, girl, fome other {port. 
Shukfpeare. 
As when the ftars in their ethereal racc, 
At length have roll’d around the liquid fpacc, 
From the fame point of heav’n their courte advance, 
And move in meafures of their former dance. 
Dryden, 
10. A ftately dance. This fenfe is, I be- 
lieve, obfolete. 

Wooing, wedding, and repenting, i: as a Scotch 
jig, a meafure and a cinque pace; the frit fuit is hot 
and hafty, like a Scotch jig, and tuli aè fantaftical ; 
the wedding mannerly, modeit as a mcafure, full of 
ftate and anchentry. 

Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths, 
Our ftern alarms chang’d to merry meetings, 

Our dreadful marches to delightful mea/ures. Shak/, 
11. Moderation; not excefs. 
O love, be moderate, allay thy ecftafy ; 
In meafure reign thy joy, fcant this excefs ; 
] tcel too much thy blefling, make it lefs, 
For fear I furfeit. Shakfpeare. 

{Hell hath enlarged herfelf, and opened her mouth 

without meafure. Ljaiab. 
12. Limit; boundary. In the fame fenfe is 
M rosy 
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Lord make me to know mine end, and the 
meafure of my days what it is, that I may know 
how frail l am. Pfaims. 

13. Any thing adjufted. 

Chrilt reveals to us the mea/ures according to 

which God wall proceed in difpenfing his rewards. 
Smallridge's Serincns, 
14. Syllables metrically numbered ; metre. 

l addreffed them to a lady, and affected the foft- 
nets of expreifion, and the {moothnels of meafure, 
rather than the height of thought. Dryaen. 

The numbers themfelves, though of the heroick 
meafure, thould be the fmootheft imaginable. Pope. 

15. fune; proportionate notes. 

The joyous nymphs and light-foot fairies, 
Which thither came to hear their mufick iweet, 

And to the meafures of their melodies 
Did learn to move their nimble-thitting feet. Spex. 

16. Mean of action; mean to an end, 
The original of this phrate refers to the 
nece(lity of mea/uring the ground upon 
which any ftructure is to be raifed, or 
any diftant effect to be produced, as in 
fhooting ata mark, Hence he that pro- 
portioned his means to his end was faid 
to take right meajures. By degrees mea- 

fures and means were confounded, and 
any thing Gone for an cnd, and fome- 
times any tranfaction abfolute'y, is called 
a meafure, with no more propricty than 
if, beeaufe an archer might be faid to 
have taken wrong measures when his mark 
was beyond his reach, we fhould fay that 
it was a bad zicafure to ufe a heavy arrow. 
His majefty found what wrong meafwres he had 


taken in the conferring that trutt) and lamented his 
nest Carenacn. 


Shak/peare. 


M -EA 


17. To have hard meafure; to be hardly 
treated. 


To Measure. v.a. [ mefurer, Fr. men/uro, 
Lat. } 


1. To compute the quantity of any thing 
by fome fettled rule. 

Archidamus having received from Philip, after 
the victory of Cheronea, proud Ictiers, writ back, 
thatif he mea/nred his own thadow he would find 
it nolonger than it was betore his vidtory. Lacon, 

2. To pafs through; to judge of extent by 
marching over. 

A true devoted pilgrim is not weary 
To meafure kingdoms with his fecble fteps. Shak/p, 

P1 cell thee all my whole device 
At the park-gate; and therefore hatte away, 

For we muft meafure twenty miles to-day. Slat pe 
The veifel ploughs the fea, 
And meafures back with {peed her former way. Dry, 
3. To judge of quantity or extent, of 
reatnefs. 

Great are thy works, Jehovah; infinite 

Thy pow’r! What thought can meafure thee, of 
tongue 
Relate thee ? Milton's Paradife Loft. 
4. To adjuft; to proportion. 

To fecure a contented Ipirit, mcafwre your defires 

by your fortunes, not your tortunes by your defires, 


Taylor. 
Silver is the intrument as well as meafure of 


commerce; and ‘tis by the quantity of filver he 

gets for any commodity in exchange, that he meae 

fures the value ot the commodity he fells. Locke. 
5- To mark out in itated quantities. 

What thou feelt is that portion of eternity which 
js called time, »:eafwred out by the fun, and reach- 
ing from the beginning of the world to its coofum- 
mation, Spectator. 

6. ‘Fo allot or diftribute by meafure. 

With what meafure you mete, it fhall be mea- 

fured to you again. Matthew. 


Me‘aSuRELESS. edj, [frowa meafure.| lm- 
menfe; immeafurable, 
He Mut up in mea/urelefs content. Shakfpewe. 
Me'aSUREMENT. z. J. [from meajure. } 
Menfuration; act of meafuring. 


Me'asurER. 2 fe [trom mea/ure.] One 
that meafures. 

Me'asuRINc. adj.| from meafure. | Xt is ap- 
plied to a catt not to be diitinguifhed in 
its length from another but by meafuring, 

When lufty (hepherds throw 
The bar by turns, and none the reil out-go 
So far, but that the belt are meas’ring cats, 
Their emulation and their paitime laits. Waller. 


Meat. x. /. [met, French, ] 
te Flefh to be eaten. 

To his father he fent ten fhe afes laden with 
corn, and biead, and meat tor his tather by the 
way. : Gencfis. 

Carnivora, and birds of prey, are no good meal; 
but the reafon is, rather the cholerik nature of ' 
thofe birds than tneir feeding upon fieth ; tor pewets 
and ducks feed upon feih, and yet are good reat. 

Bacon's Natura! Hiffcry. 
‘There was a multitude of exeiles; as, the vecti- 
gal maceili, 2 tax upon meat. Arbuthnot. 
2. Food in general. 
Never words were mufick to thine ear, 
And never meat {wect-iavour’d in thy tafte, 
Unlets | fpake or carv'd. Shakfpcaree 
teats tor the belly, and the belly for meats; but 
God thall deftroy both. 1 Corinthians. 
Me'arev.adj.{ trom meat.| Fed ; foddered.. 

Strong oxen and*horfes, wel fhad and wel clad, _ 

Wel weated and ufed. Tuffer’s Hufbandry. 
MtatHe. x. f. [ medd, Welth, unde miede, 
meddwi ebrius{um.] Drink, properly of 
honey. 
For drink the grape 
She crifhes, inoffentive muft, and »carhes 
From many a herry. Milton's Paral fe Loft. 
Mi!az_inG.fart. generally calied zzzling. 
The air feels more niciit whea the water is ia 


MEC 

frail than in great drops; in meazling ard foaking 
main, than in great lhowers, sivbuthnot on Air. 
MECRA'NICAL. Ladje [mechanicus, Lat. 
Mecua'nicx. §  mechanigue, Fr. from 

penyen, | 
1. Confruced by the laws of mechanicks. 
Many a fair precept in poetry, is like a feeming 
demonitration in mathematicks, very fpecious in 
the diagram, but failing in the mecLanick aperation. 
Dryden 
The main bufinefs of natural philofophy, is to 
argue fram phenomena without feigning hypothefes, 
and to deduce caufes from effets till we come to 
the very firit caute, which certainly is not mechani- 
cal; and not only to unfold the mechanifm of the 
world, but chiefly to refolve thefe, and fuch like 
quefiions. Newton. 


‘2, Skilled in mechanicks ; bred to manual 


lahour. 


3. Mean; fervile; of mean occupation. 


Know you not, being mechaxical, you ought not 
to walk upon a labouring day, without the fign of 
your profeffion. Shakfpeare. 

Hang hian mechanical falt-butter rogue; | will 
Rare him out of his wits; 1 will hew him with 
my cudgel, Shak/pesre. 

Meckanick flaves, 
With greafy aprons, rules, and hammers, hall 


Uplift us to the view. Shak/peare. 
_  Tomakeagod, a hero, or a king, 
Defeznd toa mecbanic&é dialect. Rzefcommon, 


MECHA'NICK. 2 j A manufacturer; a 
low workman, 
Do not bid me 
Difinils my foldiers, or capitulate 
Again with Rome’s mechanicts. Shul/peare. 
A third proves a very heavy philofopher, who 
poflibly would have made a good mechanick, and 
have done well enough at the ufeful philofophy ot 
the fpade or the anvil. South. 
Mecua'xicks. x. f. [mechanica, Lat.} A 
mathematical fcience, which fhews the 
effects of powers, or moving forces, fo 
far as they are applied to engines, and 
demonftrates the laws of motion. Harris. 
The rudiments of gcography, with fomething of 
mechanicks, may be eafily conveyed into the minds 
of acute young perfons. Watts. 
Salmoneus was a great proficient in mechanicks, 
and inventor of a veilel wnich imitated thunder. 
Broome. 


‘Mecua'nicatty. adv. [from mechanick, | 


According to the laws of mechanifm. 
They fuppofe even the common animals that are 
in being, to have been formed mechanically among 
the ref. Ray. 
Later philofophers feign hypothefes for explaining 
all things mechanically, and reter other caufes to 
metaphyticks. Newton. 


MecHa'NICALNESsS. 2. fe [from mecha- 


nick.] 

3. Agreeablenefs to the laws of mechanifm. 

2. Meannefs. 

MECHANI'CIAN. x. /. {mechanicien, Fr.] 
A man profefling or itudying the con- 
itrućtion of machines. 

Some were figured like male, others like female 
ferews, as mechanicians (peak, Boyle. 

Me'cHANISM, 2. fo [ mechanifme, Fr. ] 

1, A@tion according to mechanick laws. 

After the chyle has paled through the lungs, 
nature continues her ufual sxechani/m, to convert it 
into animal fubftances. Arbuthnot. 

He acknowledged nothing befides matter and 
motion; fo that all muit be performed either by 
mechanifm or accident, either of which is wholly 
unaccountable, Bentley. 

z. Conttruction of parts depending on each 
other in any complicated fabrick. 


“Mrcwo/acan. xe J. {from the place. ] 


&lechoacan isa large root, twelve or fourteen 
inches long ; the plant wlsich affords itis a fpecies ot 

- bindweed, and its ftalks are angular: the root in 
powder is a gentle and mild purgative, Hill. 


MED 
MECO'NIUM. Ne Je [ emoairior. | 
te Expreffed juice of poppy. 
2. The firit excre:nent of children. 

Tafants new-born have a meconium, or fortof datk- 
coloured excrement in the bowels. Arbuthnot. 

MEDAL. a. f. (medailk, Fr. probably from 
metallum, Lat. ] 
I. An ancient coin. 

The Roman medals were their current money: 
when an action deferved to be recorded on a coin, 
it was ampt, and iflued out of the mint. Addifon. 

2. A piece itamped in honour ot fome re- 
markable performance. 

MEDA'LLICX. adj. [from medal] Pertain- 
ing to medals, 

You willnever, with all your medaliick eloquence, 


perfuade Eugenius, that itis better to have a pocket- 
ful of Otho’s than of Jacobus’s. Addifon. 


MEDa'LLION. a. fe [medaillon, Vr.) A 
large antique ftamp or medal. 

Medallions, in refpe& of the other coins, were 

the fame as modern medals in refpect of modern 

money. Addijon. 


ME'DALLIST. 9. /. | medaillize, Fr.) A man 
fkilled or curious in medals. 
As a medalliff, you are not to look upon a cabinet of 
medals as a treaiure of money,butof knowledge. dud. 
To Me DoLE. x. [ midd-len, Dutch. | 
1. To havetodo: inthis fenfe it is always 


followed by with. 

It is reported that caffia, when gathered, is put 
into the ‘kins of beaits newly flayed, which brecd- 
ing worms, they devourthe pith and marrow, and 
fo make it hollow; but meddle not with the back, 
becaule it is bitter. Bacon. 

ith the power of it upon the fpirits of men we 
will only meddle. Bacoa’s Natural Hiffory. 

I have thus tar been an upright judge, not med- 
dling with the defign nor dilpofition. Dryden. 

2. To interpofe; to ac: in any thing. 
For my part, Ill not meddle nor make any farther. 
Shak/peare. 

In every turn of ftate, without meddling on either 
fide, he has always been favourable to merit. Deyd. 

The civil lawyers have pretended to determine 
concerning the fucce(fion of princes; but, by our 
author’s principles, have meddéed in a matter that 
belongs not to them. Locke. 

W hat hatt thou to do to meddle with the affairs of 
my family ? to dilpofe of my eltate, old boy ? 

Arbuthnot. 
3. To interpofe or intervene importunely 


or officioufly. 
Why thould’it thou meddle to thy hurt? 2 Kings. 
Itis an honour tor a man toceale trom itrite: 

but every fool will be medaling. Proverés. 
‘This meddling priett longs to be found a fool. 

Rowe. 

Let me thake off th’ intrufive cares of day, 

And Jay the meddling fenfes all afide. Thom/on, 


To Mr'DDLE. v. a. [from mefler, Fr.] To 
mix; to mingle. Obfolete. 
He that had well ycon'd his lere, 
Thus meddled his talk with many a teare. Spenfer. 
A meddled {rate of the orders of the gofpel, and 
ceremonies of popery, is rot the belt way to hanith 
popery. Hooker. 


Me’ppLer. v. f. [from meddle.] One who 
bufies himfelf with things in which he has 
no concern. 

Do not drive away fuch as bring thee information, 


as medd/ers, but accept of them in good part. 
Bacon. 


This may be applied to thofe that aflume to 
themfelves the merits of ether mens fervices, med- 
dlers, boaiters, and impertinents. L'Efiranzee 

Me'ppLesome. adj. Intermeddling : as, a 
meddlefome bufy body. adinfworth. 

MEDIA'STINE, n. f. {Fre mediajlinun, 
Lat.] The fimbriated body about which 
the guts are convolved. 

None ef the membrancs which inveft the infide 


MED 


of the breall Sut may be the feat of this difeafe, the 
medifline av well as the pleura. Arbuthuet. 
To MEDIATE. v'e n, [from medius, Lat. | 
1, ‘To interpofe as an equal friend to both 
parties ; to act indifferently between cons 
tending parties; to intercede. 

The corruption of manners in the world, we fhall 
find owing to fore mediating {chemes that offer to 
comprehend the diferent interefts of fin and religion. 

Kogers. 
2. To be between two. 
By being crowded, they exclude all other bodies 
that before mediated between the parts of their body. 
Digty. 
To Mr'DIATE. V. A. 
1, To effeét by mediation. 

The earl made many profeifions of his defire to 
interpofe, and scdiate a good peace between the 
nations. Clarendon. 

| poflefs chemifts and corpufcularians of advan- 
tages by the conicderacy Lam smedizting between 
them. Boyles 

2. Volimit by fomething in the middle. 
They ftyled a double ftep, the fpace from the ele- 
vation of one foot to the fame foot fet down again, 
mrdiatcd by a tep of the other foot, a fpace, eq:tal to 
tive teet. Holder. 
M E'DIATE., adj. (mediat, Fr. medius, Lat. ] 


1. Interpofed ; intervening. 
Soon the mediate clouds thall be difpell’d ; 


The fun thall foon be face to face beheld. rior. 
2. Middle; between two extremes. 
Anxious we hover in a mediate Rate, 
Betwixt infinity and nothing. Prior, 


3. Acting asa mean. Unufual. 
The moit important care of a new king, was his 
marriage, tor mediate eftablihment of the royal line. 
Wotton. 
ME'DIATELY. adv. from mediate.) By a 
fecondary cavie; 1n fuch a manner that 
fomething a€ts between the firk caufe and 


the laft effect. 

God worketh all things amongft us medizrely by 
fecondary means; the which means of our fatcty 
being fhipping and fea-forces, are to be eftecmed as 
his gifts, and then only available and beneticial 
whea he vouchfafeth his grace to ufe them aright. 

Raleizh’s Effays. 

Pettilent contagion is propagated tmmediately by 
converfing with infected perfons, and mediately by 
peftilent feminaries propagated through the air. 

{Larvey on Con/uniptiont. 
MEDIA'TION. ». f, [ mediation, Fr. trom 
mcains y Lat. | 
1. Interpofition ; intervention; agency bc- 
tween two parties, practifed by a com- 


mon friend. 

Some nobler token 1 have kept apart 
For Livia and Octavia, to mduce 
Their mediation, 

Noble offices thou may'ft effect 
Of mediation, after 1 am dead, 
Between his greatnefs and thy other brethren, 

Shak/peave. 

The king fought unto them to compofe thole 
troubles between him and his fubjects; they ac- 
cordingly interpofed their mediation 1n a round and 
princely manner. j Bacdy, 
2. Agency interpofed ; intervenient power. 

The palfions have their refidence in the fenfitive 
appetite : for inafmuch as man isa compound of 
fleth as well as Spirit, the foul, duriog sts abode in 
the body, does all things by the mediation of thefe 
pailions. Seuth s Sermons. 

It is utterly unconccivable, that inanimate brute 
maticr, without the mediation of fome immaterial 
being, fhould operate upon other mateer without 
mutual contact, Bentiey. 
e Interceffion ; entreaty for another. 
MEDIA‘TOR. ». f. [ mediateur, French.) 
1. One that intervenes between two parties. 

You had found by experience the trouble of alt 
mens confluence, and for all matters to yourfely, 26 
a mediator octweea them and their foveicign. Bae". 

o 2 


Shal/peare. 


MED 

2, Aninterceffor; anentreater for another; 
one who ufes his influence in favosr of 
another. 

It is againft the fenfe of the law, to make faints 
or angels to be mediators between God and them. 

Seiling fieet. 

3. One of the characters of our blciled 
Saviour. 

A mediator is confidered two ways, by nature or 
by office, asthe fathers diftinguilh. He is a medis- 
tz by nature, as partaking of both natures divine 
and human; and mediator by offices as trantatting 
matters betweer. God and man. Maral. 

Man’s friend, his mediatcr, his defign'd, 

Both ranfom and redeemer voluntary. Milton. 
MEDIATO'RIAL. (adj. [from mediator. | 
Me'piatory. § Belonging to a ine 

diator. 

All other effeéts of Chrift’s mediaterial office 
are accounted for from the truth of his refurre ion. 

Fiddes’ Sermons. 

Mepra TorsHir. v. / [from mediator. | 
The cfñce of a meciator, 

MEDIA'TRIX. x. f. [ medius, Latin, | A 
female mediator, Minfawarth, 

MEDIC. x. J. [medica, Lat.) A piant. 

Me'DICAL. cdj. [ medicus, Lat. | Phy fica} ; 
relating to the art of healing ; medicinal. 

In this work attemps will exceed performances, it 
being compoled by tnatches of time, as medical va- 
cation would permit. Brown’s Vulgar Erreurs. 

Me'DiIcCaALLY. adv. [from medical] Phy- 
fically ; medicinally. 

That which promoted this confideration, and 
medically advanced the fame, was the doctrine of 
Hippocrates. Browse, 

Me'picaAMENT. 2. f. [ medicament, Fr. 
medicamentum, Lat.) Any thing ufed in 
healing ; generally topical applications. 

Admoaitions, fraternal or paternal, then publick 
seprehentions; and, upon the unfuccefsfulnels of 
thefe milder medicaments, the ufe of itronger phy- 
fick, the cenfures. Hamon.. 

A cruel wourd was cured by fealding medicaments, 
after ıt was putrified; and the violent fwelling and 
bruife of another was taken away by fcalding it 
with milk. Temple's Mifcel. 

MEDICAMENTAL. adr, [ medicamentexx, 
Fr. from medicament,| Relating to me- 
dicine, internal or topical. 

MerpDICAME NTALLY. adv. [from medica- 
mental.) After the manner of medicine ; 
with the power of medicine. 

The fubftance of gold is invincible by the power- 
fullet action of natural heat; and that not only alı- 
mentally m a fubitantial mutation, but alfo medica- 
mentally in any corporeal convertion. Brown. 

To ME'DICATE. v. a. (nedico, Lita o 
tincture or impregnate with any thing 
medicinal. 

The fumes, teams, and ftenches of London, do 
fo medicate and impregnate the air about it, that it 
becomes capable of htele more. Graunt. 

To this may be afcribed the great effcéts of medi- 
cated waters. Arbuthnoton diiments. 

MEDICA'TION. v. f. {from sedicate. | 

1. The 2 of tincturing or impregnating 
with medicinal ingredients. 

The watering of the plant with an infufion of the 
medicine may have more force than the relit, be- 
caufe the srecication is oft renewcd. Bacon. 

2, ‘The ute ot phytick. 

He advileth to obferve the equinoxes and folftices, 
and to decline medication ten days before and after. 

Brown. 

MEDICINABLE, adj, [ medicivalis, Latin. | 
Having the power of phy fick. 

Cid cil is more clear and hotin medicinadde ufe. 

Bacon. 

Accept a bottle made of a ferpentine Itone, which 
gives any wine infufed thercin for four and twenty 
hours the talte and operauon of the Spaw water, 
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and is very medicinable for the cure of the fpleen. 
Hotton. 

The heats and galls of pikes are medicinable. 
Bealtor. 
Mepoici'NaL. adj, (medicinalis, Lat. this 
word is now commonly pronounced ze- 
dicinal, with the accent on the fecond 
fyllable; but more properly, and incre 


agreeably to the beft authorities, medi- 


cnal. | 


1. Having the power of healing; having 
phyfical virtue. 

Come with words as stedicinal as true, 

Honeft as cither; to purge him of that humour 
That prelfes him from fleep. Shak/peare. 

Thoughts my tormentors arm’d with deadly iting:, 
Mangle my apprehensive tendereit parts; 
Exalperate, exulcerate and raife 
Dire inflammation, which no cooling herb 
Nor medicinal liguor can afluage. Milton, 

The fecond caufes took the fwiftcommand, 

The medicinal head, the ready hand; 

All but eternal doom was conquer’d by their art. 
Dryden. 

2. Belonging to phyfick. 
Learn'd he was in med'cinad lore, 

For by his fide a pouch he wore, 

Replete with ftrange hermetick powder, 

‘Thar wounds nine miles point-blank with folder. 

Butler. 

Such are call’d mediciza/-days by fome writers, 
wherein no crifis or change is expected, fo as to tor- 
bid the ufe of medicines: but it is molt properly uled 
for thofe days wherein purging, or any other evacua- 
tion, is more conveniently complied with. Quincy. 

Medticinal-hours are thofe wherein it is fuppoted 
that medicines may be taken, commonly reckoned 
in the morning falting, about an hour before dinner, 
about four hours after dinner, and going to bed ; 
but times are to be governed by the fymptoms and 
aggravation of the diftemper. Quincy. 

MEDICI'NALLY., adv. (from medical. | 
Phyfically. 

The witneffes that leech-like liv’d on blood, 

Sucking for them were mcd*cinally good. Dryden, 
Me'picine. x. fa | medicine, Fr. medicina, 
Lat. It is generally pronounced as if 
only of two fyllables, med'cine. | Phyfick; 
any remedy adminiftered by a phyfician, 

O, my dear father! rettauration, hang 
Thy medicine on my lips; and let this kits 
Repair thofe violent harms. Shakfpeare. 

A merry heart doth good like a sredicine; but a 
broken fpirit drieth the bones. Proverbs. 

I with to die, yet dare not death endure ; 

Detett the med’cine, yetdetire the cure. Dryden. 
To Me'picine. v. a. [from the noun.) 

‘To affeét as phyfick. Not ufed. 

Not all the drowfy fyrups of the world, 

Sha!l ever medicine thee to that tweet fleep 

Which thou owedit yeiterday. Shak/peare. 
Mepiery. z. f. [medieté, Fr. medietas, 

Lat.] Middle itate; participation of two 

extremes ; half. 

They contained no filhy compofure, but were 
made upof man and bird; the human onediery varı- 
oully placed not only above but below. brow. 

MEDIO'CRITY, a /. [mediocrité, Fr. zne- 
diccritas, Lat. | 
1. Moderate degree; middle rate. 

Men of age feldom drive bufinefs home to the full 
period, but content themfelves with a mediocrity ol 
fuccefs. Bacon. 

There appeared a fudden and marvellous conver- 
fien ia the duke’s cafe, from the molt exalted to the 
mott deprefled, as if his expedition had been capable 
of no mediocrities. Wotton. 

He likens the mediocrity of wit to one of a mean 
fortune, who manages his ftore with great parlimony ; 
but who, with tear of running into ptofufencis, 
never arrives to the magnificence of living. Dryden, 

Getting and improving our knowledge in fub- 
ftances only by experience and hiftory, is all thatthe 
weaknels of our faculties in this ttate of mediocrity, 
while we are ip this world, cap attain to. Locke. 


MED 
2. Moderation ; temperance. 

Leit appetite, in the ufe of food, thould lead us 
beyond that which is meet, we owe obedience to 
that law of reafon which teacheth sediocrity in 
meats and drinks. Hooker. 

When they urge us to extreme oppofition againtt 
the church of Rome, do they mean we thould be 
drawa unto it only foratime, and afterwards return 
to a mediocrity # f Looker. 

To Me'pitare. v. a. [mediler, Fr. medi- 


far, lal, 


t. To plan; to fcheme; to contrive. 
Some athrmed that I reditured a war; God 
knows, I didnot then think of war. Aing Chard. 
Like a lion that unheeded lay, 
Dillembling feep, atid watchful to betray, 
With inward rage he weditates his prey.  } Dry. 
Before the memory of the flood was lct, mea 
meditated the letting up a fatfe religion at Babel. 
Forbes, 
2. To think on; to revolve in the mind. 
Them among 
There fet a man of cipe and perfect age, 
Who did them meditare all his life long. F. Queens 
Bleffed isthe man that doth meditare good things 
in wifdom, and that reafoneth of holy things- 
Ecclefafticus. 
To Ne'piTaTe. wv. %.) Do thie s to 
mufe; to contemplate; to dwell on with 
intenfe thought. It is commoniy ufed 
of pious contemplation, 
His delight is in the lawof the Lord, and in his 
Jaw doth he medizate night and day. Palms. 
1 wall ditate alfo of all thy work, and talk of 
all thy doings. Pfalms. 
Meditate till you make fome act of piety upon 
the occafion of what you meditare; either get fome 
new arguments 2zainit a u, or fome new encourage- 
ments to virtue. Taylor. 
To worthip God, to tudy his will, to meditate 
upon him, and to love him; all thefe being plealuse 
and peace. Tillotfer. 
Mepita'Ti0n. 4. f. [ meditation, Fr. midi- 
tatia, leat. | 
1. Deep thought; clofe attention; con- 
trivance ; contemplation. 
I left the meditation wherein l was, and fpake to 


her in anger. 2 Efuras. 
Tis mot true, 

That mufing medira‘ion molt aiteAs 

The pentive fecrefy of detert cell. Milton. 


Some thought and meditaticn are neceflary ; and 
aman may pollidly be fo ftupid as not to have God in 
all his thoughts, or to fay in his heart, there is 
none. Berticy. 
2. Thought employed upon facred objects. 

His name was heavenly contemplation ; 
Or God and goodnefs was his meditation. F. Queen, 
Thy thoughts to nobler meditations give, 

And ftudy how to die, not how to live. Granvilie, 
3. A feries of thoughts, occafioned by any 

object or occurrence. In this fenie are 

books of meditations. 
Me'piraTive. adj, | from meditate.) 
te Addicted to meditativn. Ainjworth, 
2. Exprefling intention or defign, 


MeEDITERRA'NE. ) adj. [medius and. 
MeDITERRA'NEAN. terra; meditere 
MEDITERRA NEOUS. ¢ rauce, Fr. | 

1. lincircled with land. 

In all that part thatheth on the north fide of the 
mediterrane fea, it is thought not to be the vulgar, 
tongue. Bierewood, 

z. Intand; remote from the fea. 

lt is found in mountains and mediterraneows parts 5 
and fo itis a fat and unctuous fubilmation of the 
carth. Brown, 

We have taken a lels height of the mountains 
than is requifise, if we refpect the mediterranecus 
mountains, or thole that are ata great dittance trem 
the fea. Burnet, 

MEDIUM. ne fe [mediurr, Latin. ] 
1, Any thing intervening. 
Whether any other liquors, being made edinmis, 


MED 
eaufe a diverfity of found from water, it may be 
tried. Bacon. 

I muft bring together 
All thefe extremes; and mult remove all medinnrs, 
That each may be the other’s object. Denham. 

Seeing requires light and a free medium, anda 
right line to the obyeéts; we can hear in the dark, 
immured, and by curve lines. Holder. 

He, who looks upon the foul through its outward 
actions, often fees it through a deceitful medium, 
which is apt to difcoloar the object. Spector. 

Uhe parts of bodies on which their colours de- 
pend, are denfer than the medium which pervades 
their interftices. Newton. 

Againtt filling the heavens with fluid mediums, 
unlzfs they be exceeding rare, a great objection arifes 
from the regular and very latting motions of the 
pianets and comets tn all manner of courfes through 
the heavens. Newton's Opticks. 

z. Any thing ufed in ratiocination, in 
order to a conclufion; the middle term 
in an argument, by which propofitions 
are connected. 

This cannot be anfwered by thofe mediums which 
have been ufed. Dryden's Juvenal. 

We, whofe underftandings are thort, are forced to 
collect one thing from another, and ia that procets 
we feck out proper mediums. Baker on Learning. 

3. The middle place or degree; the jult 
temperature between extremes. 

The jut medium of thiscafe lies betwixt the pride 
and the abjection, the two extremes. L’'Efirange. 

ME'DLAR. z. f, [mefpilus, Latin. | 

1. A tree. 

The leaves of the medlar are either whole, and 
fhaped like thofe of the laurel, as in the manured 
forts; or laciniated, as in thewild forts: the Hower 
confits ot five leaves, which expand in form of a 
tole: the fruits are umbilicated, and are not eatable 
til they decay; and have, for the moft part, five 
hard feeds in each. Miller. 

Now will he fit under a medlar tree, 

And with his mittrefs were that kind of fruit, 
Which maids call medlars. Shak/peare, 

2. The fruit of that tree. 

You’ll be rotten ere you be half ripe, 

And that’s the right virtue of the medlar. Shak/p. 

October is drawn ın a garment of yellow and car- 
nten; with a bafket of fervices, medians, and 
cheinuts. waban. 

No rotten medlars, whilit there be 
Whole orchards in virginity. Cleaveland, 

Men have gather’d trom the hawthorn’s branch 
Large srd/ars, imitating regal crowns. Philips, 


Ta Me'pie. ) P 

To Me'ouy.§ °° * 

Medly. xe je [from meddle for mingle. ] 
A mixture; a mifcellany; a mingled 
mafs. It is commonly ufed with fome 
degree of contempt. 

Some imagined that the powder in the armory 
had teken fire; others, that troops ot horfemen ap- 
proached: in which szed/y of conceits they bare 
down one upon another, and joftled many into the 
tower ditch. Hayward. 

Love is a medley of endezrments, jars, 
Sufpicions, quarrels, reconcilements, wars; 

‘Then peace again. Walp, 

‘They count their toilfome marckes, long fatigues, 
Unufual fattings, and will bear no more 
This medley of philofophy and ware Addifou’s Cato. 

Mahomet began to knock down his telloweciti- 
zens, and to fill all Arabia with an unnatural med- 
fry of religion and bloodthec. Addifen. 

There are that a compounded fluid drain 
From different mixtures: and the blended ftreams, 
Each mutually correcting each, create 
A plealurable medly. Philips. 

Me'piey. adj. Mingled; confufed. 
I’m ftrangely difcompus’d ; 
Qualms at my heart, convulfions in my nerves, 
Within my little world make medley war. Dryden, 


MEDU'LtLAR, } adj. [ medullaire, Fr, trom 

Mepu’trary. § medulla, Latin.] Per- 
taining to the marrow. 

Thele little emiffaries, united together at the cor- 


To mingle, Spenfer. 


M EFE 
tical part of the brain, make the edullar part, 


being a bundle of very fmall, thread-like chanels or 
fibres. Cheyne’s Phil. Principles. 


MeeD. z. /. [med, Sax. ziete, Teutonick. | 
1. Reward; recompence. Now rarely ufed, 
He knows his meed, if he be {pide, 
To be athoufand deaths, and hame befide. Spenfer, 
Whether in beauties glory did exceed 
A rofy garland was the victor’s meede. Fair; Queen. 
Thanks to men 
Of noble minds is honourable mecd.  Shakfpceare, 
He muft not float upon his wat'ry bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 
Without the ecd of fome melodious tear. Mitr. 
If fo, a claak ard veture be my meed 


Till his retura no tide shall I plead. Pope. 
2. Prefent; gift. 
Plutus, the god of gold, 
Is but his fteward: no meed but he repays 
Seven-fold above itfeltf. Shak/peare. 


Meek. adj. [minkr, IMlandick. ] 
1. Mild of temper; not proud ; not rough ; 
not eafily provoked; foft; gentle. 


Mofes was very meek above allmen. Numbers. 
But he her tears to ceafe, 
Sent down the meek-ey’d peace. Milton. 


We ought to be very cautious and meek-fpirited, 
till we are affured of the honelty of our anceitors. 
Collier. 
2. Expreffirg humility and gentlenefs, 
Both confefs’d 
Humbly their faults, and pardon begg’d, with tears 
Watering the ground, ard with their tighsthe air 
Frequenting, tent from hearts contrite, in figo 
Of forrow unfeign’d, snd humiliation seek. Ailt. 
To ME'EKEN. v. a. [trom meek. |] To make 
meek; to foften. This word I have 
found no where elfe. 
The glaring lion faw, his horrid heart 
Was mecken’d, and he join’d his fullen joy. Thom/on. 
My'ekty. adv. [trom meek | Mildly ; 
gently ; not ruggedly ; not proudly, 
Be therefore, O my dear lords, pacity’d, 
And this mif-feeming dilcord meekly lay afide. | 
Fairy Queen. 
No pride does with your rifing honours grow, 
You smeck/y loox on (uppiiant crowds below. Stepney. 


| Me‘exness. x. /. [from meek. ] Gentle- 


nefs; mildnefs ; foftnefs of temper. 
Thet pride and meeknefs mixt by equal part, 

Do both appear t’adorn her beauty’s grace. Spex/er. 
You fign your place and calling, in full feeming, 

With meckne/s and humility ; but your heart 

Is cramm’d with arrogancy, fpleen, and pride. 

Shuk/peare. 

When his dittemper attack’d him, he fubmitted 

to it with great mecke/s and relignation, as became 

a ehiittian. Auerbury, 


MEER. adj. See MERE., Simple; unmixed. 

MEER. 2. f See Mere. A lake; a boun- 
dary. 

Me'‘ereD. adj, Relating to a boundary ; 
meer being a boundary, or mark of di- 


vion. Hanmer. 
What, although you fled! why fhould he follow 
you? 


The itch of his affection fhould not then 

Have nickt his captainthip ; at fuch a point, 
When halt to half the world oppos’d, he being 
The meered quettion. Shak{peure. 


Meer. adj. [of obfcure etymology. } 
1. Fit; proper; qualified : applied both to 
erfons and things. Now rarely ufed. 


Ah! my dear love, why do you fleep thus long, 
Woren meerer were that you fhould now awake ? 

Spenfer. 

If the eleCtion of the minifter fhould be comm:t- 
ted to every parnih, would they chute the mrere/?. 


Whitgife. 
I ama tainted wether of the fock, 
Meerefi for death. Shak/peare. 


To be known fhertens my laid intent, 
My boon I make it, that you know me not, 
Till ume and 1 think meet, Shak/peare. 


MEF. 


What, at any time have you heard her fay ? 
— That, fir, which | will not report after her. 
—You may to me, and ’tis moft meer you fhould. 


Shuk/peare. 
York is meete man 
To be your regent in the realm of France, Shak/p, 
The eye is very proper and meet for feeing. 
Bent’: a 
2. MEET with. Even with, [from meet, 
the verb.] A low expreffion. 
Niece, you tax fignior Benedick too much; but 
he’ll be r:eet with you. Shak/peares 
To Meer. v. a. pret. I meet; T have mety 
participe met. [mecan, Saxon, to find ; 
moelen, Dutch, | 
1, To come tace to face; to encounter, 
by travelling in oppofite directions. 
Mer’ thou my poks ? Soak fpeare. 
His daughter came out to meet him with umbrels 
and dances. Judges. 
Mean while our primitive great fire, to mer 


His godlike guctt, walks forth, Milton. 
2. To encounter in hoitility. 

To meet the noife 

Of his almighty engine, he fhall hear 

Infernal thunder. Milton. 
So match’d they ftood ; 

For never but once more was either like 

To meet fo great a foe, Milton. 


3. Toencounter unexpectedly. 

Sə judge thou {till, prefumptuous, till the wrath, 
Which thou incurr’lt by Hying, eet thy flighe 
Sev’ntold, and fcourge that wiidom back to Hell. 

Milor. 
4da join another in the fame place. 

When (hall we three meer again, 

In thunder, ligktning, or in rain? Shakjpeare. 
Chance may lead where | may meer 
Some wand’rinz [pirit of heav’n by tountain fide 
Or in thick thade retu’d. Milton, 
l knew not till I szer 
My friends, at Ceres’ now deferted feat. Dryden, 
Not look back to fee, 
When what we love we ne’er mutt meer again. 
Dryden, 
5. To clofe one with another. 

The nearer you come to the end of the lake, the 
mountains on each fide grow higher, tiil atlatt they 
meet, i Addifon. 

6. Jo find; to be treated with ; to light on. 

Had l a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 

I could not half thofe horrid crimes repeat, 
Nor half the pynithments thole crimes have mer. 
Dryden. 

Of vice or virtue, whether bleit or curt, 

Which ects contempt, or which comrpailion firit. 
Pope. 
To me no greater joy, 


Than that your labours meet a profp’rous end. 
Granville, 


To MEET. vu. 7 
1.. To encounter ; to clofe face to face. 


2. To encounter in hofttlity. 
Then born to dittance hy the tides of men, 
Like adamant and tleel they meet again. Dryden. 
. Vo affemble ; to come together, 
They appointed a day to meet in together. 2 Aac. 
Their choice nobility and flower 
Met from all parts to folemnize this feat. AZiitor. 
The materials of that building happily cl toge- 
ther, and very fortunately ranged themfelves into 
that delicate order, that it mutt be a very great 
chance that parts them. Tillstjon. 


4. To Meer with, Tolight on; to find : 
it includes, fometimes obfcurely, the 


idea of fomething unexpected. 

When he cometh to experience of fervice abroad, 
he maketh aş worthy a foldier as any nation he 
meetetb with. Spenfer. 

We met with many things worthy of oblfervation. 

Bacon. 

Hercules’ sneering with pleafure and virtue, was 

invented by Prodicus, who lived before Socraies. 
Addifen, 

What a majcity and force does one wet with in 

thele thort ipfcriptioms: are not you amazed toice Lo 


ME L 


snush hiftory gathered into fo (mall a comeafs? 
Maadijon on ancient Medals, 

5. Ta Merr with, To join. 
Falta arthat oak hail meer with us. Shak/p. 
6. To Meet with. ‘Vo fuffer unexpectedly. 

He, that hath fuffered this difordered fpring, : 
Hath now himfelf mer with the fall of leaf. Shuk/. 

A little fom you mourn, while molt have oer 
With twice the lofs, and by as vile a cheat, Creech. 

4. To encounter; to engage. 
Royal miftrefs, 
Prepare to seer witb more than brutal fury 
From the fierce prince. 
§.°A latinifin. 
objed9. 

Betore I proceed farther, it is good to meet goiri 
an objection, which if not removed, the ‘conclution 
of experience from the time paft to the prefent wili 
not be found. Bacon. 
. Toadvance half way. 

He yields himfelfto the man of bufinefs with re- 
lu@ancy, but offers himfelt to the vifits of a friend 
with facility, and all the weering readinels of defire. 

South. 


Rowe. 
To obviate; occurrere 


Oar meeting hearts 

Confented foon, and marriagz madc us one. Rowe. 
10. To unite; to join: as, thefe rivers 

mect at fucha place and join. 
Mel‘erer.z. /.[ from meet. | One that accofts 

another, 
There are befile 

Lafcivious meeters, to whole venom’d found 

The open ear of youth doth alwaystiften, SLak/p. 
Me'etinc. z. /. [trom meer. | 
1. Anaflembly ; a convention. 

If the fathers and hufbands of thafe, whofe relief 
this vour mecting intends, were ot the houfhold ot 
faith, then their rcli€ts and children ought not to be 
{trangers to the good that is done in it, it they want 
it Spratt's Sermons. 

Since the ladies have been left aut of all meetings 
except parties at play, our converfation hath degene- 
rated. Swift. 

2. An interview. 

Let’s be revenged on him; tet’s appoint him a 

wmceting, and lcad him on with a fine barred delay. 
Shakfpears. 
3. Aconventicle ; anaffembly of diffenrers. 
4. Aconflux ; as the meetizg cf two rivers. 
MEETING HOUSE. 4. f. [meeting and baufe. | 

Place where diffenters afflemble to wor- 

fhip. 

His heart mifgave him that the churches were fo 
many meeting-heufes; but L foon made him ealy. 

Addifon. 

Me'eriy. adv. [from the adjective. ] Fitly; 
properly. 

Me'erness, wf. [from meet.) Fitnefs ; 
propriety. 

Me'crim. ve /. [from hemicrany, migrain, 

megrim, wusxzxue.| Diforder of the head. 

Ta every megrim or vertigo there isan obtenebra- 
tiun joined with afemblance of turning round. B.zcon, 

Therefercen’d in hades from day’s deteited glare, 
Spleen fighs for everon her pentive bed, 

Pain at her fide, and megrimat her head. Pope. 
Jo Meine. v.a. ‘Vo mingle.  dinfavorth. 
Me'iny. wf. [menigu, Sax. See Many. 

Minie, Fr.) A retinue; domeftick 

fervants. 

They fummon'd up their metry ; ttrait took horfe; 
Commanded mc to fullow, and attend. Shak/peare. 

Metanaco'cues. v. f. [from wtAzros and 
aye.) Such medicines as are fuppofed 
particularly to purge off black choler. 


MeraxscHo'Licg. adj. | from melaucholy. | 
1. Difordered with melancholy; fancitul; 
hvpochondriacal; gloomy. 

it he be mad. or angry, or me/ancholict, or (prizht- 

ly, he will paint whatloever is proportionable to any 

one. Dryden. 
The commentators on old Ari- 

Stotle, ‘cis urg'd, in judgement vary: 


M EL 


They to their awn conecits have brought 

The image of itis general thought : 

Jut as the me/arebslick eye 

Secs fleets and armies in the fky. Prior, 
2. Unhappy ; unfortunate; caufing forrow, 

The king found himfelf at the head of his army, 
after fo many accidents and me/anchalick perplexjties. 
Clarend.»:. 
MELANCHO'LY. 2. f. [melancelic, Fr. 
from piàgsos and xoàn. | 
1. A difeafe, fuppofed to proceed from a 
redundance of black bile; but itis better 
known to arife from too heavy and too 
vifcid blood : its cure is ia evacuation, 
nervous medicines, and powerful ftimnli. 
Quincy. 
2. Akind of madnefs, in which the mind 
is always fixed on one object. 

I have neither the (cholar’s melancholy, which is 
emulation ; nor the mufician’s, which is fantaftical ; 
nor the courtier’s, which is proud; nor the foldier’s, 
which isambitious ; nor the lawyer’s, which is po- 
litick ; nor the lady's, which is nice; nor the laver’s, 
which is ail thefe; but it is a meiancholy of mine 
own, compounded of many fimples, extracted trom 
many objects, and, indeed, the fundry contempla- 
tion of my travels, in which my often rumination 
wraps me in a molt humorous fadnels. Sbhat/peare. 

Moonttruck madnefs, moping melancholy. Miltcn, 
3. A glaamy, penftve, difcontented temper. 

He protefted, that he had only been to feek foli- 
tary places by anextreme melancholy that had pof- 
felled him. Sidney. 

All thefe gifts come from him; and if we mur- 
mur here, we may at the next melancholy be troubled 
that God did not make us angels. ‘Taylor. 

This melancholy flatters, but unmans you ; 
What is it elfe but penury of foul, 

A lazy troft, a numbnels of the mind ? 

In thofe deep folitudes and awtul cells, 
Where keav'nly penfive contemplation dwells, 

And ever mufing melancholy reigns. Pope. 
MELANCHOLY. adj. | melancholique, Fr. 
1. Gloomy ; difimal. 
Think of all our miferies 
But əs fome melancholy dream, which has awak'd us 
To the renewing of our joys. Denbamn, 
Ifin the melancholy thades below, 
The flames of triends and lovers ceafe to glow ; 
Yet mine thall facred laft, mine undecay’d, 
Burn on through death, and animate my hade. Pope. 
2. Difeafed with melancholy; fanciful; 
habitually dejected. 
How now, fweet Frank; art thou melunchaly ? 
Sdak/peare. 
He obferves Lamech more melzncho/y than ulual, 
and imagines it to be from a fufpiciun he has of his 
wife Adah, whom he loved. Locke. 


MELICE'RIS. n. f. [ merimngic. | 


Meliceris is a tumour inclofed in acyttis, and con- 
filting of matter like honey. If che matter refembles 
milk curds, the tumour is called atheroma; if like 
honey, meliceris ; and if compofed of fat, or a fuety 
fubftance, {teatoma. Sharp. 

Me'titor. ze f. [melilot, Fr. melilotus, 
Lat ] A plant. 

To Mze'LwraTeE. v. a. [meliorer, Fr. from 
melior,| To better; to improve. 

Grafting mediorates the truit; for that the nourifh- 
ment is better prepared inthe ftock than inthe crude 
carth. 

But when we graft, or buds inoculate, 
Nature by art we nobly mediorate. Derbam. 

A manought by no means to think that he should 
be able fo much as to alter or micliorate the humour 
of an ungrateful perfon by any acts ot kindnefs. 

South. 
Calteation ferves to mcliorate the feh of thofe 
bealts that fufler it. Graunt, 
Much labour is requir’d in trees ; 
Well muit the ground be dieg’d, and better drefs’d, 
New foil to make, and medisrate the relt. Dryden, 
Merciokalrion, 2. f- [melioration, Yr. 
trom meliorate.| lmprovement; act of 
beuering. 


Por the mesisration of mufick there Is yet much 

left, in this point of exquifite conforts, to try. Bacon, 

Menio’rnitye 2, f. [from melior. | State of 

being better, A word very elegant, but 
not ufed. 

Men incline unto them which are foftett, and teaft 
in their way, in defpight of them that hold them 
hardett to its fo that this colour of msliority and 
pre-eminence is a fign ot weaknefs. i Bacon, 

The order and beauty of the inanimate parts of 
the world, the difcernable ends of them, the meliority 
above what was necefiary to be, doevince, by a reflex 
argument, that it is the workmanfhip not of blind 
mechanifiny but of an intelligentand benign agent. 

Bentley. 
To MELL. v, n. [meler, fe meler, Ft.) To 
mix; to meddle. Obfolete. 

It fathers fits not with fuch things to sell. Spenfer 

Here is a grcat deal of good matter 
Lott for lack of telling: 

Now I fee thou dolt but clatter, 

Harm may come of selling. x Spenfer. 

MELLI'FERGUS. adje Productive of honey. 

Di, 

MELLIFICA'TION, 2. f [mellifico, Lat.) 

The art or practice of making honey ; 
production of honey. 

In judging of the air, many things befides the 
weather vught to be obferved: in fomecountries, the 
filence of grafs-hoppers, and want of medlification in 
bees. Arbuthnot. 

Mectt FLUENCE. z. /. [mel and fluo, Lat, } 
A honied flow ; a flow of fweetnefs. 

MELLI'FLUENT. ) adj. {mel and fluo, Lat. } 

Mecui’rLuous, § Flowing with honey ; 
flowing with fweetnefs. 

A mellifluous voice, as I am a true knight, Shak, 

As all thofe things which are moft mellifluous are 
foone(t changed into choler and bitternels, fo are our 
vanities and pleafures converted into the bittereit 
forrows. Raleigh. 

Innumerous fonefters in the frefhening hade 
Of new tprung leaves, their modulations mix 
Mellifiuous. Thomfon'’s Spring. 


Me'iLow. adj. (meanpa, foft, Sax. Skinner 
more nearly from mollis, molle, mallow, 
mellsw: though v is indeed eafily changed 
into / in common fpeech. ] 

te Soft with ripenefs ; full ripe. 

A (torm, a robbery, call it what you will, 
Shook down my me//ow hangings, nay, my leaves. 
Sha fpeare. 
An apple in my hand works different effects upon 
my fenles: mv eye tells me itis green; my nole, 
thatit hath a wedlow fcent; and my take, that it is 
Îweet. Digby. 


Dryden. 


A little longer, 
And nature drops him down without your fin, 
Like mellow truit, without a winter ttorm. Dryden. 
2. Sofi in found, . 
Of feven finooth joints a mellow pipe I have, 
Which with his dying breath Damætas gave. Dryd. 
. Soft; unctuous. 
Camdinile fheweth mellow grounds fit for wheat. 
Bacon. 
4. Drunk; melted down with drink. 
Greedy of phyficians frequent fees, 
From iemale mellow praife he takes degrees. Rofcom. 
In all my humours, whether grave or mellou’, 
Thou’rt fuch a tety, touchy, pleafant fellow; 
Haft fo much wit, and mirth, and fpleen about thee, 
There is no living with thee, nor without thec. 
Addifor. 
To Me'Liow. v. a. [from the adjective. | 
1. To ripen; to mature ; to foften by ripe- 
nels; to ripen by age. 
Lord Aubrey Vere 
Was done to death, and more than fo, my father ; 
Even in the downfall of his »elloqw'd years. Shak/p. 
The royal tree hath left us royal fruit, 
Which medlow'd by the fealing hours of time, 
Will well become the feat of majetty. Sbuk/peare. 
On foreign mountains may the fun refine 
The grapes foit juice, and mellore it to wine. Addi/on 


Bacon. 


MEL 


2. To foften. 

They plow in the wheat Rubble in December ; 
and if the weather prove frotty to mellar it, they do 
not plow it again ttl April. Mortimer. 

3. To mature to perfection. 

This cpifode, now the moft pleafing entertain- 
ment of t'1é Asneis, was fo accounted in his own 
age, and before it was mel/owed into that reputation 
which time has given it. Dr y.ten, 

Jo Me'LLow., @. 2 To be matured; to 
ripen. 

‘Though no ftone tell thee what I was, yet thou 
In my grave’s ir fide fee’ft, what thou art now; 

Yet thou'rt not yet fa good, ull us death lay 
Toripe and mellow there, we're ftubborn clay. Don. 
Me'ttowness. z. /. [from mel/ozw. | 
t. Maturity of fruits; ripenefs; foftnefs 
by maturity. 

My rezfon can confider greennefs, mellowne/s, 
fweetnefs. or coldnefs, fingly, and without relation 
to any other quality that is painted in me by the fame 
apple. 1 Digby of Batis. 

The fpsing, like youth, freh blooms doth pro- 
duce, 
- But Autumn makes them ripe, and fit for ufe: 
So age a mature mellswnefs doth fet 
On the green promifes of youthful heat. 
2. Maturity; fuil age. 
Metoco'ron. » f. [ melocotone, Spanith ; 
malum cotoncum, Lat.] A quince. Ob. 
folete. 

In apricots, peaches, or melocotones upon a wall, 
the greatelt iruits are towards the bottom, Bacon. 

Meto'pitous. adj. [trom melody.) Mauli- 
cal; harmonious. 

Fountains! and ye that warble, as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs ; warbling tune his prarfe. 1777. 

And oft with holy hymrs he charm’d their cars ; 
A mufick more melodious than the fpheres. Dr yder. 

Meco'piousty. adv. [from melodious.) 
Mufically ; harmonioufly. 

Mexo'piousness. x. /. [from melodious. ] 
Harmanioufnefs ; muficalnefs., 

ME'LODY. x. J. f pràwdia.] > Mufick ; 
harmony. of found. 

The prophet David having Angular knowledge not 
in poetry alone but in mufick, allo, judging them both 

* to be things moit neceffary tor the houfe of God, 
left behind him a number oi divinely indited poems, 
and was farther the author of adding unto poetry 
miclody in publick prayer, melay hoth vocal and in- 

< ftrumental, for the raiing up ot men’s hearts, and 

_ the fweetening of their affections towgrds God. 


Denkam. 


Hooker. 
"Singing and making melody in your hearts to the 
Lord. Epbefians. 


~) . Why rather, fleep, lieft thou in fmoky cribsy 
And hutht with buzzing night flies to thy lumber ; 
Than in the perfum’d chambers of the great, 
And lull'd with founds of fweeteft melody 2, Shak/p. 

Lend me your fongs, ye nightinzales: Oh pour 

The mazy-supning foul of melody 
Into my varied verle ! Thomfon’s Spring. 

Me'ton, x. /. {| melon, Fr. mela, Lat. | 

1. A plant. i 

The flower of the melon confits of one leaf, which 

is of the expanded bell (hape, cut into feveral feg- 
ments, abd exactly like thofe of the cucumber: fome 
af ithefe flowers are barren, not adhering to the em- 
brio; others are fruitful, growing upoa the embrio, 
which is afterwards changed into a fruit, for the 

= molt part ef an oval fhape, fmoot® or wrinkled, and 
divided into three femjnal.apartments, which feem 
to be cut into two parts, and contain many oblong 
feeds.. l Miller. 

2. The fruit. 

_ We remember the fith which we did eat in Egypt 

freely; the cucumbers and the mielas Numbers, 


Merton-THi'stues se. f.. [aelseodius, Lat. ] 

. | The whole plant of the »elow-chifile hath a fingu- 

lr appearance. Miller. 

To MELT. v. a, [melran, Sax.} 

s. lo diffolve; to make liquid; com- 
moily by heat. rt 


2. To diffolve ; to break in pieces. 


4. To wate awav. 


To MELT. v. 2. 


See 


MEM 
How they would szelt me out of my fat drop hy 
drop, and liquor fifhermcn’s boots with me! Sdus. 
When the melting fire burneth, the tire cavfeth 
the waters to boil. Vaiah, 
This price, which is given above the value of the 
filver ia our coin, is given only tə preferve our coin 
from being mtefred down. Locke. 
The rock’s high fummitin the temple's hade, 
Nor heat could smelt, nor beating ttorm invade. 
Pope. 
If your butter when melted tantes of brafs, it is 


your mafter’s fault, who will not allow you a filver |- 


faucepan. Swift. 
To take in pieces this frame of nature, and melt it 
down into its firft principles; and ‘hen to obferve 
how the divine wifdom wrought ali thefe thin’s into 
that beautiful compotition ; is a kind of joy, which 
pierceth the mind. Burnet. 
3. To fotten to love or tendernefs. 
~The mighty mafter fmil’d to fee 
That love was in the next degree : 
?T was buta kindred found to move, 
For pity me.?s the mind to love. 


Dryden, 
Alas! the ttory selts away my foul. 


Addifon. 


Thou would it have plune’d thyfelf 
In general riot, melte? down thy youth 


In different beds of luft. Shakfpeare. 


1. To become liquid; to diifolve; to be 
made fluid. 
Let them me/taway as waters which run continu- 
ally Pfalms. 
The rofe is fragrant, but it fades in time; 
The violet {weet, but quickly patt the prime ; 
While lilies hang their heads and foon decay, 
And whiter fnow in minutes uelis away. Dryden. 
2. To be foftened to pity, or any gentle 


paffion ; to grow tender, mild, or gentle. 
I melt, and am not 
Of Stronger earth than others. 
Dighton and Forreft ; 
Albeit, they were flefht viilains, bloody dogs, 
Melting with tenderne{s and mild compatiion, 
Wept like two chidren in their death’s fad ftory. 
Shak/peare. 

This faid ; the mov’d affittants mel in tears. Dry. 

Melting into tears, the pious man 
Deplor'd to fad.a fight. Dryden. 

3. Lo be diffolved ; to lofe fubftance, 
Whither are they vanith’d ? 
Into the air: and what feem’d corporal 
Meited as breath iato the wind. 
Beauty 1s a witch, 
Againft whofe charms faith me/reth into blood. Shak. 
4. Tobe fubdued by affiction. 

My foul medteth for heavinefs: fttrengthen thou 

me. Pfaims. 
ME'LTER. v, f. [from melt,] One that 
melts metals. 

Mifo and Mopfa, like a couple of forefwat smelters, 
were getting the pure filver of their bodies our of the 
ore of their garments. Sidney. 

This the author attributes to the remifinefs of the 
former ;nelters, in not exhauiting the ore. Derham. 


Me'tTINGLY. adv. [trom melting. ], Like 
fomething melting. :, 
Zelmane lay upon a bank, that her tears falling 


into the water, one might have thought (he tegau 
meéltizgly to be metamorphofed to the running river. 


i \ Sidney. 
ME'LWEL. wf. A kind of tifh. 


M E'MRER. x. f. [ membre, Fr. membrun, Lat. | 
1. A limb; a pare appendant to the body. 
It is profitable for thee thatone of thy mey:bers 
fhould pcrifh, and not that thy whoie body fhould 
be caft into hell. Matthew. 
The tongue isa little member, and boafteth great 
things. ee: 
lf dhape it might be call’d, that hape had none, 
Dittinguifhable ia member, joint, or limb. Milian. 
2. A part of a ditcourfe or period; ahead; 
a claufe. 
Where the refpondent limits or diftinguifhes any 
Fropolitiony the opponent muit prove his own propo- 


Shak/fpeare. 


Sha kfpea re. 


MEM 
fition according to that member of the diltinStian ig 
which the setpondent denied it. Watts, 
3. Any part of an integral. 

Jn poetry as in architecture, not oaly the whole 
but the principal members, fhould be great. shidijor. 

4e One of a community. 

My going to demand-juftice, upon the five smem- 
bers, me enemics loaded with obloquics, K. Churles. 

Nlean as Tam, yer have the Mufe: made 
Me free, a member of th actul trade. Dryden. 

Sicnna is adorned nany fowers of brick, 
width, in the time of tne commonwealth, were 
erectcd to fuch of the members as had done fervice tu 
their country. Addifon, 

Mest BIRLA RIE. 4. i [ membrane, Fr Nt We 
brava, Lat.) A web of feveral forts of 
fibres, interwoven together for the cover- 
ing and wrapping up fome parts: the 
fibres of the membranes give them an 
elafticity, whereby they can contra, and 
clofely grafp the parts they contain, and 
their nervous fibres give them an exquifite 
fenfe, which is the cavfe of their con- 
traction; they can, therefore, fvarcely 
fuffer the fharpnefs of medicines, and are 
diffculidly united when wounded. Quincy. 

The chorion, a thick mmembraze obfcuring the 

formation, the dam doth atter tear afunder. Brown. 
‘They obitacle and none 
Of mexbranc, joint, or limb, exclufive bars : 
Eafiec than air with air, if fpirits embrace, 
Total they mix. Milton. 

The inner riembrane that involved the feveral 
liquors of the egg remained unbroken. Boyle. 

MIEMBRANA‘'CEOUS. | adj. [membrancux, 

Menmpra’neous, $ Fr. from mem- 

MT'MBRANOUS. brana, Latin. ] 
Contifting of membranes. 

Lute-ftrings, which are mate of the memSraneous 
parts of the guts {irongly wreathed, fwell fo much as 
to break in wet weather. Boyle. 

Great conceits are railed of the involution or mem- 
brareszs covering called the filly-how. Brown. 

Such birds as are carnivorous have no gizzard, or 
mufculous, but a membranous Romach; that kind 
of tood being torn into fmall flakes by the beak, may 
be ealily concocted by a membranous tomach. Ray. 

Anodyne fubitanegs, which taxe off contractions of 
the membrancus paris, are diuretick. Arbuthnot. 

Birds of prey Nave membrunuceous, not mutcular 
ftomacl.s. Arbuthnot. 

MEME' NTO. » /. [Lat.] .A memonel 
notice; a hint to awaken the memory. 

Our matter, for his learning and piety, is not only 
a precedent to his own fubjects, but to foreiga 
princes; yethe is but a maa, and fealonabie v:e- 
mento's may be uleful. acors 

Is not the frequent fpectacle of other people’s 
deaths a memento tuthcient to make you thirk of 
your own ? L’'Ejirange, 

MEMOIR. 2. /. [mencire, Fr.] ' 
1. An account of tranfactions familiarly 
written. 

Be our great mafter’s tuture charge 
To write hisown memoirs, and leave his heirs 
High ichemes of government and plans of wars. Prior. 

2. Hint; nome; account of any thing. 

There is notin any author a computation of the 
revenues of the Roman empire, and hardly any 
memoirs trom whence it might be collected Arbuth. 

Me'MoxaB Le. ad, | memorable, Fr. mse lrg 
abilis, Lat]  Worthy-of memory ; not 
to be forgotten, 

Nothing I fo much delight to recount, as the 
memorable triendilup that grew bewwixe the two 
princes Sidney. 

From thisdefire, that main dcefire proceeds, 
Which all men have lurviving faune togan, 

By tombs, by books, by smirable dceds, 
For ‘he that this defires doth itil remain. 

Dares Ulyfles tor the prize contend, 

In fight ot what he durit not once deterd ; 
Kur bafely fled that memorudle day, 
When I trom Heċtor's hanus redeem'd the # ning 
piey ? VDijacn. 
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Me’MORABLY, adv. (from memorable.) In| 
a manner worthy of memory. | 

MEMORANDUM on, J. [Lat] A note i 
to help the memory. | 

I refolved to new pave every &reet, and entered 
a memorandum in My pocket-baok accordingly. 

Guavdiat 

Nature’s fair table-bouk, our tender fouls 

We {crawl all o’er with old and empty rules, 
Stale mentararduins of the ({chools. Svift. 
Mem O'RIAL. adj. [ me nar ial, Fr. onemcrialts, 
Latin. | | 
1. Prefervative of memory. | 

Thy matter now hes thinking in his bed 
Of thee and me, and fighs, and takes my gloves 
And gives memorial dainty kitles toite Sbakfpeare. | 

May 1, at the conclufion of a work, which is a 
kind of monument of Pope's partiality to me, place 
the foilowing lines as an infcription memori.z/ of it. 

Brosme, 

The tomb with manly arms and trophies raife ; 
There high in air memsr'al of my name 
Fix the fmooth oar, znd bid me live to tame. Pope. 

2. Containe1 in memory. 

The cafe is with the memorial poffeffions of the 
greatelt part of mankind: a few ufetul things mixed 
with many trifles fll up their memoirs. Watts. 

Memo/RIAL. af, 
1. A monument; fomething to preferve 
memory. 

Churches have names; fome as memori.s!s of peace, 
fome of wifgom, fome in memory of the Trinity 
jtlelf, fame of Chritt under fundry titles ; of the 
bleffzd Virgin not a few; many of one apoftle, faint, 
or martyr; many ofall. Hooter. 

A memorial unto Ifrael, that no ftranger offer in- 
cenfe before the Lord. Numbers. 

All the laws of this kingdom have fome monu- 
mcats or memorials thereof in writing, yet all of 
them have not their original in writing; for fome 
of thofe lawshave obtaiaed their force by immemo- 
rial ulage. Hale. 

In other parts like deeds deferv'd 
Memorial, where the might of Gabriel fought. Jil. 

Reflet upon a clear, unblotted, acquittuing con- 
{cience, and feed upon the inetfable comforts of the 
memoria! of 3 conquered temptation, South. 

Medals are fo many monuments configned over ¢o 
eternity, that may lalt when all other mremorfa/s of 
the fame age are worn out or DR. Addison. 

2. Hint to affift the memory. 

He was a prince fad, ferious, and full of thoughts 
and fecret oblervations, and full of notes and mems- 
rials of his own hand touching perfons. Bacon. 

Memorials written with king Edward’s hand (hal! 
be the ground of this hiftory. Hayward. 

3. An addrefs; reminding of fervices and 
foliciting reward. 

MEMO'RIALIST. 2 f. [from memorial, | 
One who writes memorials. 

l muft not omit a memorial fetting forth, that 
the memorialifi had, with great difpatch. carried a 
letter from acertain lord to a certain lord.Speéfaror. 

To Memorize. v. a. [from memory. | 
1, 'To record; to commit to memory by 
Writing. 

They neglect to memorize their conquett of the 
Indiazs, efpecially in thofe times in which the fame 
was luppoled. Spenfer. 

Let their names that were bravely loft be rather 
remoriaed in the full table of time ; for my part, I 
lore no ambitious pains in an eloquent defcription 
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of miferies. Wetton. 
2. To caufe to be remembered. 
They meant 
To memirize another Golgotha. Shab fpeare. 


ME'MORY, a. f. (memoire, Fr. memoria, 
ate ` 

y. The power of retaining or recollecting 
things pat; retention; reminifcence; 
recollection. 

Memzry is the power to revive again in our minds 
thafe ideas which after imprinting-have difappeared, 
or have been laid afide out of fight. Lecke. 

‘The macmory is perpetually lgoking back, when we 
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have nothing prefent to entertain us? It is like thofe 
repofitories in animals that are filled with ttores of 
food, on which they may ruminate, when their pre- 
fent pafture fails. Addifin, 
2. Exemption from oblivion. 
Thatever-living man of semmory'y 


Henry the Fifth! Skak/peare. 


| 3, Time cf knowledge. 


Thy requeft think now ‘ulall’d, thatafk'd 
How fir? this warld, and face of things, began, 
And what, before thy w:cmcry, was done. Miiton 

4. Memorial; monumental record. 
De better fuied ; 
Thefe weeds are snemories of thofe worfer hours : 
1 pr'ythee put them off. Sdak/peare. 

A fwan in memory of Cecnus fines; 

The mourning filters weep in wat’ry figns. Addifon, 
. Refleétion ; attention. Notin ufe. 

When Duncan is afleep. his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and w-ffel fo convince, 

That memory, the warder of the brainy 
Shall bea fume. 
Mex. The plural of xan. 

Wits live obicurcly, sma know not how; or die 
obfcurely, men mark not when. Afcham. 

For men, there are tobe confidered the valour and 
rumber: the old obfervation is not untrue, that the 
Spaniards valour lieth in the eye of the looker-on ; 
but the English valour lieth about the foldier’s he art. 

Bacon. 

He thought fit that the king’s affairs fhould en- 

tirely be conducted by the foldiers and zes of war, 

Clarendon. 

Men-prevaser. 2. fe [men and pleafer.] 
One too careful to pleafe others. 

Servants, be obedient ta them that are your maf- 
ters: not with eve-fervice, as men-pleafers; but as 
the fervants of Chrilt, doing the will of God from 
ure heart. Epbefians. 

To Mr'nace. v. a, (menacer, ¥r.] To 
threaten ; to threat. 

Whoever knew the heavens menace fo? Shat/p. 

Your eyes do mcnace me: why look you pale? 

Shatipeare. 

My matter knows not but I am gone hence, 

And fearfully did srenace me with death, 

If 1 did ttay to look on his intents, Shafpeare. 
From this league 

Peep’d harms that menacet him. Shakfpeare. 

What thou'd he do? 'Twas death to go away, 
And the god menac’d ithe dar'dtoftay. Dryden, 

Me NACE. 2. fa (menace, Fr. from the verb. | 
Threat. 

He that would not believe the menace of God at 
firit, it may be doubted whether, betore an ocular 
example, he believed the curfe at laft. Brown. 

The Trojans view the dafty cloud from far, 

And the dark menace of the diftant war. Dryden. 
ME'NACER. x2. f [ menacenr, Fr. from me- 
nace.) A threatener; one that threats. 

Hence menacer ! nor tempt me into rage : 

This roof protects thy rathnefs. But begone ! PAi/. 
MENJGE, n. f. [Fr.J] A collection of ani- 
mals. 

I faw here the largent menage that I evcr met with. 

_ Addifon. 
Mr’NAGOGUE. #, /. [warts and ayw.) A 
medicine that promotes the flux of the 
menfes. 
To MEND- v. a, [cmenda, Lat. ] 
1. To repair from breach or decay. 

They gave the money to the workmen to repair 

and mend the houfe. 2 Chronicles. 
2. To corre&; to alter for the better. 

The beft fervice they could do to the itate, was 

to mend the lives of the perfons who compofed it. 
Temple. 

You need not defpair, by the affifance of his 
growing reafon, to mem the weaknefs of his confti- 
turian. Locke. 

Name a new play end he’s the poet's friend ; 
Nay, thow'd his faults—but when would prets 

mend? Pepe. 

Their opinion of Wood, and his project, is not 
mended. Swift. 

3 aplio help; to advance, 


Shakfpeare. 


MEN 


Whatever is new is unlook'd for; a243 ever it 
mend: fome, and impairs others: and be that is 
holpen takes it for a fortune, and he that 1s hurt 
fur a wrong. hacss, 

If, to avoid fuceeffion in eternal exiftence, they 
recur to the puntum {tans of the fchools, they wilt 
thereby very little mend the matter, or heip us toa 
move pofitive idea of infinite duration, Locke. 

Though in fome lands the grals as but Mhort, yet 
it meads garden herbs aud fruit. Matimer. 

4. To improve ; to increafe. 

Death comes not at call; juftice divine 

Mends not her floweit pace, for pray’r, or cries. 
Milton. 

When upon the fands the traveller 
Seesth2 high fea come rolling from afar, 

The land grow (hort, he meds his weary paces 
While death behind him covers ail the place. Dryd. 
He faw the inonfter menzhis pace; he fprings, 
As terror had increas'd his teet with wings. Dryden. 
To Mexv. w. ue To grow better; to ad- 
vance in any good ; to be changed for 
the Letter. 
Mz'nDABLE. adj. [from mend.] Capable 
of being mended. A low word. 
Menpa’city. x. f. [from mendax, Lat. ] 
Falfehood. 

In this delivery there were additional mendacirres; 
for the commandinent forbid not to touch the fruit, 
and pofitively faid, Ye thall furely dic; but the, ex- 
tenuating, replied, Left ye die. Brown. 

ME'NDER. 2 fe [from mevd.] One who 
makes any change for the better. 

What trade art thou? A trade that I may ufe 
with afafe confcience; a mender of dad foals. Shak. 

ME'NDICANT. adj, [mendicazs, Lat.) Beg- 
ging; poor to a ftate of beggary. 

Be not righicous over-much, is applicable to thofe 
who, out of an excefs of zza!, practife mortifications, 
whereby they imacerate their bodies; or to thote 
who voluntarily reduce themfelves to a poor and 
mendicant itate. Fiddes. 

MENDICANT. v. f. Cmendicant, Fr.) A 
beggar ; one of tome begging traternity 
in the Remifh church. 

To ME'NDICATE. V. a. (mendica, Lat. mena 
dier, kr.] To beg; to atk alms. 

Mennilcity. x. f. [ mendicitas, Lat. merdi- 
cé, Fr.) The tife of a beggar. 

Menos, for amends. 

Let her be as the is: Ifthe be fair, "tis the better 
for her; and if fhe be not, the has the merds in her 
own hands. Shut fpeare. 

Mer'xtat. adj. [from meiny or many; meni, 
Sax. or s-/nie, old Fr. | 

1. Belonging to the retinue, or train of fer- 
vants. 

Two menial dogs before their matter prefa'd ; 
Thus clad, and guarded thus, he feeks his kingly 

guelt. Dryden. 

2. Swift feems not to have known the 
meaning of this word. 

The women attendants perform only the mcft rxe- 
nial offices. Gulliver. 

Me'sxiaL. z A One of the train of fervants. 


MENINGES. He f- [weniy.) The menire 
ges are the two membranes that envelope 
the brain, which are called the pia mater 
and dura mater; the latrer being the ex- 
terior involucrum, is, from its thickrefs, 
fo denominated. 

The brain being expofed to the air groweth fluid, 


and is thruft forth by the contraction of the memingese 

Wifeman,. 

Meno'LoGy. 2 f. [wrrorcyier ; mincloge, 
Fr.] A regilter of months. 

In the Romin martyrology we tind, at one time, 
many thoufand martyrs deltroyed by Diocletian 5 
the menclogy faith they were twenty thoufand. 

Stillingflert. 
Me/now. u. f. commonly miznoaw, | pboxis 
nus.) A tilh. 


MEN 


Melxsat. adj, [menfalis, Lat.) Belonging 
to the table; tranfacted at table. A 
word yet fcarcely naturalized. 

Converfation either mental or menfal. Clariffa 

ME'NSTRU at, adj.[ menfirual, Fr. menfiruus, 
Latin. | 

te Monthly; happening once a month; 
lafting a month. 

She turns all her globe to the fun, by moving in 
her men/flrual orb, and enjoys night and day alter- 
nately, one day of her's being equal to fourteen days 
and nights of our’s. Bentley. 

2. Pertaining to a menftruum. [menfiruenx, 
French. | 

he diffents of the sxen/frval or Rrong waters hin- 
der the incorporation, as well as thofe of the mental. 

Bacon. 

Me'nstRuous. adj. [menftruus, Lat. ] 

1. Having the catamenta, 
O thou of late belov’d, 
Now like a mev/?rucvs woman art remov’d. Sandys. 

g. Happening to women at certain times. 

Many, from being women, have proved men at 
the firit point of their menfruous eruptions. Browz. 

Me'nstrRuumM. x. /. [ This name probably 
was derived from fome notion of the old 
chy mitts about the influence of the moon 
in the preparation of diffolvents. | 

All liquors are called menffruxms which are ufed 
as diifolvents, or to extract the virtues of ingredients 
by infufion, decoction. Quincy. 

Enquire what is the proper sexfruwm to diftolve 
metal, what will touch upon the one and not uponthe 
other, and what leveral menfrua will difolve any 
metal. Bacon. 

White metalline bodies muft be excepted, which, 
by realon of their exceffive denfity, feem to refle 
almoft all the light incident on their firft fuperficies, 
unlefs by folution in mez/fruums they be reduced into 
very {mall particles, and then they become tranf- 
parent. Newton. 

 MENSURABULITY. v, f.[menfurabilité, Fr. | 
Capacity of being meafured. 

ME’'NSURABLE, adj. (menfura, Lat. ] Mea- 
furable; that may be meafured. 

We meafure our time by law and not by nature. 
‘The folar month is no periodical mctiony and not 
caltly menfurable, and the months unequal among 
themfelves, aud not to be meafured by even weeks or 
days. - Holder. 

Me'nsurar. adj. [from menfura, Lat.] 
Relating to meafure. 

Jo Me'nsurare.v.a.| from menfura, Lat.] 
To meafure ; to take the dimention of any 
thing. 

Mensura’T10Nn. 2. f. [from mexfura,Lat. | 
‘The act or practice of meafuring; refult 
of meafuring. 

After giving the menfuration and argumentation 
of Dr. Cumberland, 1t would not have been fair to 
have fuppreffed thofe of another prelate. Arbuthor. 

ME'NTAD. adj, (mentale, Fr. mentis, Lat. | 


IntelleGtual ; exifting in the mind. 
What a mental power 
This eye thoots forth? How big imagination 
Moves in this lip ? To the dumbnels of the gefture 
“One might interpret. Shakfpeare. 
So deep the paw’r of thefe ingredients pierc’d, 
‘Ev'n to the inmolt feat of mentu! fight, 
‘That Adam now eafore'd to clofe his eyes, 
Sunk down and all hfs fpirits became entranc*d. 
Ailton. 
The metaphor of tafte would not have been fo 
general, had there not been a conformity between 
the mental tafte and that fenfitive talte that attects 
the palate. Addijon. 
lt the ideas be not innate, there was a time when 
the mind was without thofe principles; for where 
the ideas are not, there can be no knowledge, no 
afent, no mental or verdal propotitions about them. 
Locke. 
She kindly talle'd, at leaf three hours, 
‘Of plaftick forms, and wicutal pow'rs. 
Vor. Ij, 


Prior. 


MER 
Thofe inward reprefentations of fpirit, thouzht, 
love, and hatred, are pure and mestal ideas, belong- 
ing to the mind, and carry nothing of thape or fenfe 
in them. Warts, 
Me'n ratty. adv. [from mental.) lotel- 
leGtually ; in the mind; not practically or 
externally, but in thought or meditation. 
If we confider the heart the fir(t principte of life, 
and mentally divide it into its conftituent parts, we 
find nothing but what is in any mulfcle of the body, 
Bentley. 
Me'xvion, x. f. [mention Fr. mentio, Lat.) 
1. Oral or written expreflion, or recital of 


any thing. 
Think on me when it hall be well with thee ; 
and make mention of me unto Pharaoh. Ger f*s, 
The Almighty introduces the propofal of his laws 
rather with the mention ot fome particular acts of 
kindnefs, than by reminding mankind of his feverity. 
Rogers. 
2. Curfory or incidental nomination, 
Haply mention may arife 
Of fomething not unfeafonable to afk, Milton. 
Jo Me'nTion, v. a. [ mentiouner, Fr. from 
the noun.] ‘Towrite or exprefs in words 
or writing. 
L will tension the loving kindnefles of the Lord, 
and the praifes of the Lord. Ijiiah. 
Vhete mentiongd by their names were princes in 
their families. 1 Chronicles. 
All his tranfgreifions fhall not be mentioned. Exck, 
Joys 
Then (weet, now fad to mention, through dire change 


Befall’n us, unforefeen, unthought of. Milton, 
No more be s2eationed then of violence 
Againit ourfelves, and wilful barrennefs. Afilron. 


MEPHI'TICAL. adj, (mephitis, Lat.} Ill- 
favoured ; ftinking. 

Mephitical exhalations are poifonous or noxious 
teams iffuing out of the earth, from what caule 
foever. Quincy. 

Mera’ctous, adj. [meracus, Lat.] Strong; 
racy. 

ME'RCABLE. adj. [mercor, Lat.] To be 
fold or bought. Dit. 

ME'RCANTANT, %. f. [mercantante, Ital.] 
This word in Shak/peare feems to fignify 


a foreigner, or foreign trader, 
What is he ? 
—A mercantant, or elie a pedant; 
I know not what but formal in apparel. Shat/peare. 
ME'RCANTILE. adj. Trading ; commer- 
cial: relating to traders. 
The expedition of the Argonauts was partly er- 
cartile, partly military. Arbuthnot. 
Let him travel and fulfil the duties of the military 
or mercantile lifes let profperous or adverfe fortune 
call him to the mot diftant parts of the globe, ftill 
let him carry on his knowledge, and the improve- 
ment of his foul. Watts, 
ME'RCAT. a. fe [mercatus, Lat.] Market ; 


trade. 

With irrefiftible majefty and authority our Savi- 
our removed the exchange, and drove the #ercat 
out of the temple. Spratt, 


Me'RCATURE. x. fe [ mercatura, Lat. | The 
practice of buying and felling. 
Me/RCENARINESS. 2. fe [from mercenary. | 


Venality ; refpect to hire or reward. 

To forego the pleafures of fenfe, and undergo the 
hardthips that attend a holy life, is fuch a kind of 
mercnarizefs, as none but a refigned, believing foul 
is likely to be guilty ot; ir fear itfelf, and even the 
fear of hcll, may be one juflihable motive of men’s 
actions. Beyer, 

MERCENARY. aaj. ‘mercenaire, Fr. 
mercenarius, Lat. | 
1. Venal; hired; fold for moncy. 

Many oi our princes, woe the while ! 

Lic drown’d, and Joak’d in mercenary blood. Shak. 

Divers Alauins, who terved in the garrifons, being 
Mercly mercenary, did cafily inclme to the (trongett. 


Elayecod. | 
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2. Too ftudious of profit; acting only for 


hire. 

The appellation of fervant imports a mercenary 
temper, and denotes fuch an one as makes his re- 
ward both the fole motive and meafure of his ob: 
dience. South. 

‘Twas not for nothing I the crown refign'd ; 

I (till muk own a wercenary mind. Dryden. 
Me'RCENARY. x. f. [mercenaire, Fr.) A 
hireling ; one retained or ferving for pay. 

He a poor mercerarylerves for bread ; 

For all his travel, only cloth'd and fed. Sandys. 
ME'RCER, z. fa [mercier, Fr.] One who 
fells filks. 

The draper and mercer may meafure religion as 
they pleafe, and the weaver calt her upon what loom 
he pleafe. Howl. 

Mer RCERY. 7, f. [mercerie, Fr. from mer- 
cer.) Trade of mercers; traffick of filks. 

The mercery is gone trom out ot Lombard-ftrect 
and Cheapfide into.Paternolter-row and Fleet-ftreet. 

Graunt. 
To ME'RCHAND. t's 2. [merchande:, Fr.] 
To tranfaét by traffick. 


Ferdinando merchznded with France for the res 
ftoring Roufliglion and Perpignan, oppignorated to 
them. Bacon. 

ME'RCHANDISE. #2. fe [marthandife, Fr.] 
1. Traffick; commerce; trade. 

If a fon, that is fent by his father about mercher- 
dife, fall into fome lewd action, his wickednefs, by 
your rule, (hould be impofed upon his father.SAak/p, 

If he pay thee to the utmoit farthing, thou haft 
forgiven nothing: itis #erchandife, and rot torgive= 
nef, to re(tore him that does as much as you can rea 

ure. Taylor. 
2. Wares; any thing to be bought or told. 

Fair when her brealt, like a rich laden bark 
With precious merchandife, the forth doth lay. Spens. 

Thou Malt not fell her at ali for money; thou 
fhale not make merckandife of her. Deuteronomy. 

As for any srerchandife you have bought, ye Mall 
have your return in merchandife oringold. Bacon. 

So ative a people will always have money, whilft 
they car fead what ser chandijes they pleafe to Mex 
ico. Addifon. 

To ME'RCHANDISE, wv.” To trade; to 


trafick ; to exercife commerce. 

The Phoenicians, of whole exceeding mercha7- 
difing we read {9 much in ancient hiltories were 
Canaanites, whofe very name fiznihes merchants. 

Brerewood. 


ME'RCHANT. . f. [marchand, Fr.] One 
who trafficks to remote countries. 
France hath flaw’d the teague, and hath attach'd 
Our merchant: goods at Bourdeaux. SLak/peare. 
The Lord hath given a commandment againit the 
merchant city to deftroy the {trong holds thereof. 
faiah. 
The moft celebrated merchants in the world were 
fituated in the ifland ot Tyre. Addifan. 
ME'RCHANTLY., ) adj. [from merchant. | 
Me'RCHANTLIKE. ( Like a merchant. 
Ainfworthe 
Mer'RCHANT-MAN. %. fa [merchant and 
man.) ‘A hip of trade. 


Pirates have fair winds and a calm fea, when the 
juft and peaceful merchant-man hath them. Tay/or. 
In the ume of Auguftus and Tiberius, the foutherr 
coafts of Spain Tent great fleets of serchan:-mer to 
Italy. Arbuthnot. 
Me'RCHANTABLE, adi, [sercabilis, Late 
from merchasr.} bit to be bought or 

+ 


fold. 

Why they placed this invention in the beaver, te- 
fide the medical and merchantaiie commodity of 
caftor, or parts conceived to be bitten away, might 
be the fugacity of that animal. Brown. 

Me‘nci:asie. adia [from ertr.)  ‘Vhis 
word in Spen/er lignifies merciful, Not 
vfed. 

Nought but well mought him betight: 

He is foaneek, wile, mercirble, 
And with his word his work is convenable, Sperfer, 


P 
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Me'rcrreu. adj. [mercy and full.) Com- 
paffionate; tender; kind; unwilling to 
punith ; willing to pity and {pare. 

Be merciful, O Lord, unto thy people thou haft 
rcdecmied. Deuteronomy. 

Oblerve 
His providence, and on him fale depend, 
Mercifud over all his works; with good 
Sull overcoming cviL Milton. 

Mle'RCIFULLY, adv. [from merciful] 
Tenderly; mildiy; with pity; with 
compaffion. 

Make the true ufe of thofe a®iions which his 
haad, mercifully tevere, hath been pleafed to lay upon 
thee. Auebury. 

ME'RCIFULNESS, x. / [from merciful, | 
Tendernefs 5; willingnefs to fpare. 

The band that ought to knit all thefe excellencies 
together isa kind szercifulrefs to fucha one, as is 
in his foul devoted to luch perfedctions. Sidney. 

Use the means ordinary and lawful, among which 
rertfulnefi and liberality is one, to which the pro- 
mife of fecular wealth is mog frequently made. 

Uamnond 

Me'acivess. adj. [from mercy.] Void of 
mercy; pitilefs; hardhearced; cruel; 
fevere. 

His mother mercilofs, 
Moft wercile/s of women Wyden hight, 
Her other fon fakt Mceping did opercfs, 
And with moft cruel hand him murdered pitilefs. 
Sperfer. 
The foe is mercilefs, and will not pity. Shak/peare. 
Think not their rage fo defperate t’effay 


An element more mer ci/e/s than they. Denham. 
What God fo mean, 
So mercile/s a tyrant to obey ! Dryden, 


Whatever ravages a wercile/s diftemper may com- 
mit, he fhall have one man as much her admirer 
asever, Pope. 

The torrent mercilefs imbibes 
Lommiffions, perquifites, and bribes. Sauiift. 

Me'RCILESSLY. adv. [from mercile/t.| In 
a manner void of pity. 

NIE'RCILESSNESS. xe fe [from sercilefs.] 
Want of pity. 


MERCURIAL. adj. [mercurialis, Lat.] 

2, Formed unter the influence of Mercury; 
active ; fprightly. 

Iknow the fhape of ’s leg ; this is his hand, 

His foot mercurial, his martral thigh 
The brawns of Hercules. Sbakf{peare. 
This youth was fuch a merewria/, as could make 
his own part, if at any time he chanced to be out, 
Bacon. 
_ Tully confidered the difpofitions of a fincere, more 
ignorant, and lefs mercurial nation, by dwelling on 
the pathetick part. Swift, 

2. Conlitting of quickfilver: as, mercurial 
medicines. 

MERCURIFICA'TION. adj. { from mercury. | 
The act of mixing any thing with quick- 
filver. 

J add the ways of sercurification, 
ME'RCURY, nef. [ mercurius, Lat. } 
i. The chymift’s name for quickfilver is 

Mercury, Hiit. 

The gall of animals and mercu ey kill worms; and 


the water in which mercury is boiled has this effect. 
Arbuthuot. 


Beyle. 


2. Sprightly qualities. 
Thus the mercuryof man is fix’d, 
Strong grows the virtue with his nature mix'd ; 
The drofs cements what elfe were too refin’d, 
Aad in one int'rett body acts with mind: Pope. 


5. A news-paper ; fo called from Mercury, 
the intelligencer of the gods. 4infavarth. 
¢- It is now applied in cane phrafe, to the 
carriers of news and pamphlets. 
ME'RCURY. x. fs [mercuriafis, Lat] A 
lant. 
eth ucreury isof ap emollient nature, and is 
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eaten in the manner of fpinach, which, when eutti- 
vated ina garden, it greatly excels. Hiii. 
Mercury’s finger. n, fe [hermodactylus, 
Lat) Wild faffron. 
ME'RCY. x. f. [merci, Fr. contracted from 
mifericordia, Lat. ] i 
1, Tendernefs ; goodnefs; pity; willing- 
nefs to fpare and fave ; clemency; mild- 
nefs; unwillingnefs to punifh. 
Oh heav’n have mercy on me! 
—Ï fay, amen. 
And have you mercy too ? 
Mercy is not ftrain’d 4 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heav’n, 
Upon the place beneath. [It is twice blefs'd ; 
It blet¥eth him that gives and him that takes. Shak. 
Theu, O God, art gracious, longfuffering, and in 
mercy ordering all. Wifdom. 
Examples of juftice muft be made for terror to 
fome; examples of mercy for comfort to others: the 
one procures fear, and the other love. Bacon. 
Good heav’n, whofe dariing attribute we find 
Fs boundlefs grace, aad mercy to mankind, 
Abhors the cruel. Dryden. 
We adore his undeferved mercy towards us, that 
he made us the chief of the viible creation, Bentley. 
2. Pardon. 


Shakfpeare. 


'Twere a paper lott, 

As offer’d mercy is. 
Cry sercy lords, 
That you have ta’ena tardy fluggard here. Shak/p. 

L cry thee mercy with all my heart, for fufpecting 

a friar of thelcaltgood-nature. Dryden. 
3. Diferetion ; power of acting at pleafure. 
Condition ! 
What good condition can a treaty find 
1? th’ part that is at mercy ? Shak/fpeare. 

The moft authentick record of fo ancient a tamily 
fhould lie at the mercy of every infant who flings a 
ftone. Pape. 

A lover is ever complaining of cruelty whiie any 
thing is denied him; and when the lady ceafes to be 
cruel, the is, trom the next moment, at his mercy. 

Swift, 
MERCY-SFAT. 7. f. [mercy and /eat. } 

The mercy-jeat was the covering of the atk of the 
covenant, in which tke tables of the law were depo- 
fited: it was ot gold, and at its two ends were fixed 
the two cherubim, of the fame metal, which with 
their wings extended forwards, feemed to forma 
throne for the mujefty of God, who in feriptute ıs 
reprefented as fitting between the cherubim, and the 
ark was his footttool: it was from hence that God 
gave his oracles to Mofes, or to the high prieft that 
confulted him. Caimet. 

Make a mercy-feat of pure gold. Exodus. 

Mere, adj. [merus, Lat.) That or this 
only; fuch and nothing elfe; this only. 

Scotland hath foifons to fill up your will 
Of your mere own. Shak/peare. 

l have engag'd myfelfto a dear friend, 

Engag'd my friend to his mere enemy, 
To feed my means. Shakfpeare. 

The mere Irih were not admitted to the benefit 
of the laws of England, until! they had. purchafed 
charters of denization, Davies on Ireland. 

From mere fuccefs nothing can be concluded in 
favour of any nation upon whom it is beftowed. 

Atterbury. 

What if the head, the eye, or ear repin'd, 
To ferve mere engines to the ruling mind. 

Let eaflern tyrants from the light of heav’n 
Seclude their bofom flaves, meanly poffess"d 
Of a mere, lifelefs, violated form. Téiomfon. 


Mere or Mer, in the beginning, middle, 
orend, fignify the fame with the Saxon 
mepe, a pool or hke. Gibjon. 

Mere. x. /. [mene Sax. ] 

t. A pool; commonly alarge pool or lake: 
as, Winander mere. 

Meres Rored both with fith and fowl. 

2. A boundary, 

The miflayer of a mecre-ftone isto blame: but it 


is the unjult judge that is the capital remover ot land- 
marks, who defineth amifs of lands Baccr. 


Me'xeLy. adv. [froin mere.] Simply; only ; 


Shak/peare. 


Pepe. 


Curnden. 
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thus and no other way ; for this and “fot 


no other end or purpofe. 
Which thirg we ourfelves would grant, if the 
ufe thercof had been aeredy and only myitical. Lork. 
The external manners of laments 
Are merely fhadows to the unfeen grief, 
That {wells with flence in the tortur'd foul. Séak/p, 
It as below reafonable creatures to be converlunt 
in fuch diverfions as are mere/y innocent, and have 
nothing elfe to recommend them. Addif.n, 
Absve a thoufand bought his almanack mere/y.t0 


find what he faid againft me. Swift. 
Prize not your lite for other ends 

Than weely to oblige your friends. Swift, 

MERETRI/CIOUS. adj, [ meretricius, 


meretrix, Lat.] Whorith; fuch as is 
practifed by proftitutes ; alluring by falfe 
fhow. 

Our degenerate underftandings have fuffered a fad 
divorce from their deareit object, defile theimfelves 
with every merctricious femblance, that the variety 
of opinion prefents them with. Glan vilts. 

Not by affected, seretricivus arts, 

But (trict harmonious fymmetry of parts. Ro/comm:on, 
Mererri'ciousry. adv. [from meretri- 
cious.| Whoriflily 5. after the manner of 
whores. 
Mereteri'ctousness. 7. f. [from meretri- 
cious.) Falfe allurement like thofe of 
ftrumpets. 


MERIDIAN. x. J. [wcridicn, Fr. meridivs, 
Lat. | 
1. Noon; midday. 

He promis’d in his Eafta glorious race, 

Now funk from his meridian, fets apace. Drydez. 
2. The line drawn from north to feuth, 
which the fun croffes at noon 

The true meridian is a circle paffing through the 
pales of the world, and the zenith or vertex of any 
place, exactly dividing the eaft from the weft. Bretin. 

The fun or moon, riling orfetting, our idea repre- 
fents bigger than when on the meridian, Wazin 

3. The particular place or ftate of any thing. 

All other knowledge merely ferves the conceria 
of this .ife, and is fitted to the sreridian thereof; . 
they are fuch as will be of little ufe toa feparate foul. 

Hale. . 
4. The higheft point of clory or power. 

I've touch'd the highett poiut of all my greatnefs, | 
And trom that full meridian of my glory 
I hate now to my fetting. Shak{pearts 

Your full majeity at once breaks forth 
Inzhe meridian of your reign. 

Meri DIAN. ad;. 
1, Being at the point of noon. 

Sometimes tow'rds Eden, which now in his view 
Lay pleafanr, his griev’d look he fixes fad; 
Sometimes tow’rds heav'p, and the full blazing fun, _ 
Which now fat high in his meridian tow'r. Mikon, . 

2. Extended from-north to fouth. 

Compare the meridia line afforded by magneti- 
cal needles with one mathematically drawn, obferve 
the variation of the needle, or its dcchination tram 
the true meridian line. Baye, 

3. Railed to the highe® point.- 
MERIDIONAL, ad), [ meridional; Xt. 4 
1. Southern. 

In the fouthern coaft of Afmerica and Africi, the 
fouthern point varieth toward the land, as being dif- 
pofed that way by the meridianal or proper hemif- 
plere. ‘ Brown, 

2. Southerly ; having a fouthern afpec. 


All cfices that recuire heat, as kitchens, Rillato- - 
ries, and ftoves, fhould be meridionctl, Mutur. 


MERIDIONA'LTTY. x». /. [from meridional. ] 
Pofition in the fouth ; afpect toward the 
fouth. | 


MERI DIONALLY: adv, [from meridional, | 
In the direction of the meridian. 
‘The Jews, not willing tolie as their temple ftood, . 
do place their bed from north to fouths and delight 
toflecp meridiona‘ly. Brown. 


Waller, 


MER 
MF'RIT. n. f. (meritum, Lat. merie, Fr.) | 
a. Detert; excellence deferving honour or 
reward. 
She deem'd I well deferv’d to die, 
And made a merit of hercruelty. Dryden. 
Rofcommon, not more learn’d than good, 


With mannersgen’rous as his noble bluod ; 
‘Yo him the wit ot Greece and Rome was known, 


And ev'ry author’s merit but his own, Pepe. 
She valu’d nothing lefs 

Than titles, figure, hape, and drets; 

That merit Mould be chiefly plic’d 

In judgment, knowledge, wit, and talte, Swift. 


2. Reward delerved, 
Thole laurel groves, the merits of thy youth, 
Which thou trom Mahomet didit greatly gain, 
While bold affertor of refiitlefs truth, — * 
Thy fword did godlike liberty maintain. Prior, | 
3. Claim; right ; character with refpeét to 
defert of good or evil, 
You have the captives; ufe them 
As we fhall find their merits and our fafety 
May equally determine. Shak/peare. 
As l am ttudious to promote the honour of my ra- 
tive country, I put Chaucer's merits tothe trial, by 
turning fome of the Canterbury Vales into our lan- 
guage. Dryden. 
When a point hath been well examined, and our 
own judgment feuled, after a large furvey of the 
merits of the caule, it would be a weakuefs to con- 
tinue Huttering. BR iatts, 


Ta MERIT. V. a. [rerien ¥r.] 
1. To deferve; to have a right to claim 
any thing as deferved. 
Amply have merited of me, of all 
Th’ infernal empire. Mitan. 
A man at beit isuncapable of eriting any thing 
from God. South. 
2. Tao delerve; toearn: it is ufed gene- 
rally of good, but fumetimes of ill. l 
Whatfoever jewels I have merited, l am fure 1. 
have received none, unlefs experience be a jewel ; that | 
+ 1 have purchafed at an infinite rate, SLat/peare. ) 
lf fuch rewards to vanquith’d men are duc, 
What prize may Nifus from your bounty claims 
Who merited the firit rewards, and fame? Dryden. 


AlerITO'RIOUS, adj, [meritsire, Fr. from 
merit.} Deferving of reward; high in 
defert. 

Tultead of fo great and merizcrious a fervice, in 
bringing all the Irth to acknowledge the king for 
their liege, they did great hurt. Spenfer. 

~The war that hath fuch a foundation will not only 
be reputed juft, hut holy and meritorious. Racigh. 

Suificient means of redemption and falvation, by 
the fatistactory and meritorious death and obcdience 
of the incarnate Son of God, Jefus Chrift, God 
bleffed for ever. Sanderfon. 

This ts not only the molt prudent, but the moit 
meritorious charity, which we can practile. Addifon. 


Merito/rrousty,adv.| from meritorions. | 
In fuch a manner as to deferve reward. 
He carried himfelf meritorioxfy in foreign em- 
ployments in time of the interdict, which held up 
his credit among the patrio tholton. 
Meriro’riousness. #.f. [from merito- 


rious. | The aét or ftate of deferving well. 

There was a full perfuafion of the high meritcri- 
exfnefs of what they did ; but Rill there was nolaw 
ot God to ground it upon, and confequently it was 


not con{cience. South. 
ME'RITOT. a f. (ofcillum, Lat.) A kind 
of play. Ainfworth, 


ME'RLIN. z. f. A kind of hawk. 
Not yielding over to old age his country delights, 
he was at that time following ‘a merlin, Sidney. 
MERMAID, x. f. [ mer, the fea; and maid. | 
A fea woman ; an animal with a woman’s 
head and fith’s tail. 
L'il drown more failors than the permed Mall. 
Shakfpeare, 
Thou remembreft, te 
Since once I fat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid ona dolphia’s back 


MERRY-A‘'NDREW. 1 f. 
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Unttering fuch daleet and harmoniuvs breth, 

That the rude fea grew civil at her fong. Shuk/peare. 
Did fenfe perfuade UlyiTes not to tear 

The mermaids fongs, which to his men did pleafe, . 
That they were a'l perfuaded, through the eur, 

To quit the fhip and leap into the feas? Davies. 
Few cyes have eicaped the picture of a mermaid : 

Horace his monger, with woman's head above and 

filhy extremity below, anfwers the thape of the 

ancient fyrens that attempted upon Ulyfles. Browz, 


MERMAID’S TRUMPET, z. /, A kind of 


nih. Ainsworth l 


Me'rRILY. adv. [from merry.} Gayly; 


airily; cheerfully ; with mirth; with 
gayety ; with laughter, 
Merrily, merrily, hall we live now, 
Under the bloffom that hangs onthe bough. Shk. 
When men come to borrow of your matters, they 
approach fiadly, and go away merrily, Sbuk/peare. 
A paifan of France thinks of no more than his 
coarle bread and his onions, his canvafs clothes and 
wooden thoes, labours contentedly on working days, 


and dances or plays werridyon holidays. Temple. 
Merrily Sing, and {port, and play, 
For tis Oriana’s nuptial day. Cracville. 


Me/arimaxe. vf [merry and makoa] A 


feftival; a meeting for mira; merry 
pranks, 
Thenot now his the time of merrymake, 
Nor Pan to herie, nor with love to play, 
Sike mirth in May is meetelt for to make, 
Or fumme: Ihade, under the cocked hay. Sperfer. 
The kmeht did not forbear, 
Her honelt mirth ard pleafure to partake, 
But when he faw her gibe, and toy, and geare, 
Ard pafs the hounds of modek serrisake, 
Her dalliance he defpifed. Fairy Queen. 


| To Me’RRIMAKE. v. a. To feaft; to be 


jovial. 
With thee 'twas Marian's dear delight 
To moilall dav, and -werrimrake at night. 


Ga P'e 


MERRIMENT. z. /. | from merry.) Mirth; 


avety ; cheestulnefs ; laughter. 

Who when they heard that piteous {trained voice, 
In hatte torfook their rural yerriatent. Fairy Queen, 

A number of merr iments and jetts, wherewith they 
have pleafantly moved much laughter at our manacr 


of ferving Gad. fooler. 
Methought it was the found 
Of riot and ill-managed merriment. Milton. 


ME'RRINESS. v. f. [from merry.] Mirth; 


merry difpofition. 


The Aile hall give us caufe to climb in the merri- 
refs. Skakfpeare. 


MERRY. az. 
1. Laughing; loudly cheerful; gay of heart. 


They drank and were merry with him. Genefa, 
The vine languitheth, all the merry hearted figh. 

Taiz, 

Some that are of an ill and melancholy nature, 

incline the company into which they come to be fad 

and ill-difpofed ; and others that are of a jovial na- 

ture, dodilpofe the company to be merry and cheerful. 

Bacon. 

Man is the merrieff fpecies of the creation ; all 

above and below him are ferious. elddifon. 


2. Caufing laughter. 


You kill’d her hulband, and for that vile fault 
Two of her brothers were condemn’d to death ; 


My hand cut off, and made a merry jelt.Shuk/peare. 


3. Profpzrous. 


In my fmall pinnace I can fail, 
Contemning all the blutt’ring roar; 
And running with a merry gale, 
With friendly tars my fafety feek, 
Within fome tittle winding creek, 


And fee the (torm afhore. Tavyden, 


To make Merry. To junket; to be jovial. 


They trod the grapes and made merry, and went 
into the houfe of their God. Judges. 

A fox 'fpy'd a bevy of jally, goffiping wenches 
making merry, overa dith ot pullets. LL’ Effrarge. 
A buftoon; a 
zany ; a jack-pudding. 

He would be a Ratcfman becaufe he is a buffoon ; 
as ifthere went no more to the making of a coun- 


ME'RRYTHOUGHT. mm f 


Meese’ ems. 


ME'SENTERY. 2/. 


Me'suy. adj. [from meh.] 


A a 
WANES 
fellor than the facuitiesofa erty amr et or timb- 
ler. I, Fylrange, 
The tint who made the experiment was a merry. 
andrew. Spi éhifor. 


[ merry and 
thiught.| A forked bone on the body 
of towls ; fo called becaufe boys and girls 
pull in play at the two fides, the longeft 
part broken off betokening priority of 
marriage, 

Let him not be breaking merry thoughts under the 
tahle with my coufin. Echard, 


Mr'nston. #. f. [merfio, Lat.] The att of 


finking, or thrufting over head. Ainfw. 
imperfonal verb. [mie and 
feems, OT it feenis tome: for this word it 
is now too common to ufe methizks or 
methought, an ungrammatical word.] IL 
think ; it appears to me, 
Alas, of ghotts [ hear the ghaftly cries; 
Yet there, mefeems, l hear her finging loud. Sidney, 
Mefeem'd by my fide a royal maid, 
Her dainty liinbs tull foftly down did lay. Spen/er, 
To that-general fubjection of the land seems 


- that the cuftoin or tenure can be no bar nor impeach 


ment. 


Spenjer. 


Mesentelricr. adje [mefenterique, Fr. 


from mefentery.] Relating to the mefen- 
tens, 

They are catried into the glands of the mefentery, 
receiving a five lymph from the lymphatick ducts, 
which dilutes this chylous fluid, and fcours its con- 
taining veilels, which, from the mefenierick glands, 
unite in large channels, and pafs directly into the 
common receptacle of the chyle. Cheyne, 
WeigevTEpboys mir/ena 
tere, Fr. |] That round which the guts are 
convolved. 

When the chyle paffeth through the mefentcry, it 
is mixed with the 4ymph. Arbuthnot. 


MESERATICK. re oh [ wecrapxiov g miejcYar7ue, 


Fr, analogy requires it mefaraick,| Be- 
longing to the mefentery. 

le taketh leave of the permanent parts at the 
mouths of the meferaicks, and accompanieth the 
inconvertible portion iuto the fiege. Brown. 

The molt fubtle part of the chyle patfeth immedi- 
atcly into the blood by the abforbent vetfels ot the 
guts, Which dicharge themfelves, into the sefer sick 
Veins. Arbuthnot. 


MESH. ». J. [macfche, Dutch ; mache, old 


Fr, it were therefore better written, as it 
is commonly pronounced, wa/>.] ‘The 
interflice ot a net; the fpacesbemveen the 
threads of a net. 

The drovers hang fquare nets athwart the tice 
thorough which the fhoal of pilchard pafling, leave 
many behind entangled in the mva/Les. Carew. 

Such a hare is madnefs the youth, tu fkip o'er the 
mzfles of good counfel the cripple. Shazt/peures 

He fpreads his fubtle nets trom tight, 

With twinkling glaffes to betray 

The larks that inthe mefhes Leht. Dryden. 

With all their mouths the nerves the fpirits drink, 
Which through the cells of the fine trainers tink ; 
Thefe all the channel’d fibres ev'ry way, 

For motion and fenfation, Rill convey : 

The greateit portion of th? arterial blocd, ? 

By the clofe ttrocture of the parts with{tood, > 

Whole narrcAv me/hes top the groller Good. N 
Blackmors. 


To MesH. v.a. {from the noun. } To catch 


in a net; to enfnare, 

Lhe flies by chance mcfbt in her hair, + 
By the bright radiance thrown ; 
From her clear eyes, rich jewels were, 
They fo like d:amonds thone. Dray’sn 
Reticulated ; 

of network. 

Some build his hovfe, but thence his iflue bane, 
Some make his mef>y bed, but reave his rett. Carete. 
Caught in the rrefby (nare, in vain they beat 
Theic idle winga. Thom/or. 
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Me'stin. 2. f. [from mefler, Fr. to mix; 
or rather corruptedly pronounced for 


mifcellane. See Mastix.| Mixed corn: 


as, wheatand rye, 

What reafon is there which fhou'd but induce, and 
therefore much lefs enforce, us to think, that care 
ofold diMfimilitude between the people of God and 
the heathen nations about them, was any more the 
caufe of forbidding them to put on garments of fur- 
dry ftuff, than of charging them withal not to fow 
their fields with c¢/in. Hooker. 

If worke for the threfher ye mind for tohave, 

Of wheat and of effin uathrefhed go fave. Tuffer. 
Mesoteu'cys. m f [moan] A 
precious ftone, black, with a ftreak of 
white in the middle. Dia. 
MESO'LOGARITHMS. . f. [mit&, 207D, 
and apdu@.] The logarithms of the 
cofines and tangents, fo denominated by 
Kepler. Harris. 
MESO'MELAS. nefe [perosres.] A pre- 
cious ftone with a black vein parting 
every colour in the midft, Bailey. 
Me'srise. z. /. [probably mifprinted for 
mefprife 3 mefpris, Fr,| Contempt; fcorn. 

Mammon was much difpleas’d, yet not he chefe 
But bear the rigour of his bold mefpije, ! 
And thence him forward led, him further to entice. 

Spenfer. 

Mess. #. f [mer, old French; mzffo, lta- 

lian; mifus, Latin; mes, Gorhick ; 

meye, Saxon, a difh.] A dih; aquan- 
tity of food fent to table together. 

The bounteous hufwife, nature, on each buh 
Lays her full »e/s before you. Shal/peare. 

Now your traveller, 
He and his.toothpick at my worlhip’s mes. Shak/p. 

J had as lief you thould tell me of a me/s of por- 
ridge. Sork{peare. 

Herbs and other country mefes, 

Which the neat-handed Phillis drefles. Milton. 

Had either of the crimes been cooked to their 

alates, they might have changed mcffes. 
! ae Decay of Piety. 

From him he next receives it thick or thins 
As pure a me/s almoft as it came in. 

Jo Mess. ve ne Toeat; to feed. 
Me'ssaGe. 7. fe [meffage, Fr.) An er- 
rand ; any thing committed to another 


to be told to a third. 
She doth difplay 

The gate with pearis and rubies richly dight, 

‘Through which her words fo wife do make their 
ways 

To bear he meffage of her gentle fpright. Spexfer. 
May onc, that ıs 2 herald and a prince, 

Do a fair meffaze to his kingly eass.  S4ak/peare. 
She is fair, and, fairer than that word, 

Of wondrous virtues; fometimes from her eyes 

I did receive fair fpeectlefs meffages.  Shak/pcare. 

Gently hait thou told 

Thy meffage, which might elfe iu telling wound, 

And in performing end us. Miton. 
Let the minsiter he low, hisintereft incotiidera- 

bie, the wortd will fuffer for his fake ; the me//age 

will {ill find reception according to the dignity of 

the mefleuger. Seuta. 


Pepe. 


The welcome »neffage made, was foon rece:?’d ; * 


Twas to be with'd and hop’d, but fcarce believ'd. 
Dryden 

Me'ssenctr. » fe (meager, Fr.} One 
who carries an errand; ose who comes 
from another to a third ; one who brings 
an account cr foretoken of any thing; a 


harbinger; a forerunner. 
Came runnirg ir, much like aman d:fmaid, 
A oncifenger with letters, which his meilage fid. 
Spenyer. 
Yon prey lines, 
Thar fret the clouds, are mefempers of day. Sal fp. 
The cer! difpatched mefragers one after another 
to the King, with an account of what he heard ard 
believed he faw, and jce thought not fit to fey iir 
aa auiwer. Ciarcnder . 
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Jay touch’d the mefferger of heav’n; he ftay’d 
Entranc’d, and all the bliistul haunt furvey'd. Pope. 
MESSIAH. a. / [from the Hebrew. ] The 
Anointed ; the Chrift ; the Saviour of the 
world ; the Prince of peace. 
Great and public oppofition the magiitrates made 
againft Jeus, the man of Nazareth, when he ap- 
peared as the di-/iag. Was 


ME'SSIEURS. x. /. [French, plural ot 
monfiexr.| Sirs; gentlemen. 

ME'SSMATE. 2 f. [meand mar.) One 
who eats at the fame table. 

Me'ssuact. mf. [meffuacium, law latin; 
formed perhaps from me/nage by miftake 
of the in court-hand tor x, they being 
written alike; mefnage from maion, Fr. | 
The houfe and ground {et apart tor houfe- 
hold ufes. 

Mer. The preterit and part. of meet. 

A fet of well meaning gentlemen in England, 
not to be met with in other countries, take ıt for 


granted they can never be wrong fo long as they 
oppdfe mintiters of fate. Addifon's Freebider. 
BTAGRA'MMATISM. 7, Je [wea and 
yea pe. | 

Anaprammatifm, or metegrammuti/m, isa diffo- 
lution of a name truly written into its letrers, as its 
elements, and a new connexion of it by*artificial 
tranfpofition, without addition, fubtraction, or 
change of any letter into different words, making 
fome perfect fenfe applicable to the perfon named. 


Camden, 

META'BASIS. ne f [Greek.] In rhe- 
torick, a figure by which the orator 
paffes from one thing to another. D/@. 
META'BOLA. x. f. [wetacean.| In medi- 
cine, a change of time, air, or difeafe. 
METACARPAL. adj. [from metacarpus. | 
Felonging to the metacarpus. Dia. 

lt will facilitate the feparation in the joint, when 

you cut the finger from thesmeizcarpal bone. Sharp, 
Meraca’RPUS. 7. fs [ weraxcprior |} In 
anatomy, a bone of the arm made up of 
four bones, which are joined to the 
fingers. Did. 

_ The conjunction is called fynarthrofis ; as in the 
Joining of the carpus to the metacarpus. Wifeman. 
ME'TAL, x. £ (metal, Fr. metallum, Lat. | 
l. A firm, heavy, and hard fubftance, 
opake, fufible by fire, and concreting 
again when cold into a folid body, fuch 
as it was before, which is malleable 
under the hammer, and is of a bright, 
gloffy, and. glittering fubftance where 
newly cut or broken. The mctals are 
fix in number: 1. gold; 2. filver; 3. 
copper; 4. tin; 5. iron; and, 6. lead; 
of which gold is the heavieft, lead the 
fecond in weight, then filver, then cop- 
per, and iron is the lighteit except tin: 
fome have added mercury or quickiilver, 
to the number of mera/s ; but as it wants 
malleability, the criterion of metals, it 

is more properly ranked among the femi- 
anetals, Hill, 
Meta'lifts ufed a kind of terrace in their vetfels 


for fining metas, that the melted mesa! tun not out, 

Mexcn. 

2. Courage; fpirit. In this fenfe it is 

more frequenuy written metile. 

Being glad to find their companions had fo much 

| meta’, after a long debate the major part carried it. 

Clarenden, 

) 3: Upon this fignification the following 
ambiguity is founded, 

Both kinds of meta’ he prepar’d, 
Either to give blows or to ward ; 
Courage and {tcel both of great force, 
Prepar'd for better or tor worle. 


Eudibras. 


| 
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METALE'PSIS, n, f. [veréanpis.] A cone. 
tinuation of a trope in one word througk 


a fuccefīon ef fignifications. Bailey. 
MeratLicak. lad, [from metallum, 


NMeta‘lL Lick, Lat. metalligue, Fr.) 
Partaking of metal ; containing metal ; 
confifting of metal. 

The ancients obferving in that material a kind of 
metailicaé nature, or fufidility, feem to have refolved 
it to nobler ufe; an act now utterly loft. Hoitona 

The lofty lines abound with endlets ftore 
Of min'ral treafure, and metallic? oar. Blackmore. 

METALLI'FEROUS. adj. [merallum and 
fera, Lat.| Producing metals. Dic. 

META'LLINE. adj. [from metal. ] 

1, Impregnated with metal. ’ 

Metalline waters have virtual cold in them ; put 
therefore wood or clay into fmith's water, and try 
whether it will not harden. Bacon, 

2. Confifting of metal, 

Though the qgu:ckfilver were brought to a very 
clofe and lovely arctallize cylinder, not interrupted 
by inter{perfed bubbles, yet having canfed the air to 
be again drawn out of the receiver, f{cveral little 
bubbles dilclofed themfel ves. Boyle, 

Me’rac ist. 2. f. [trom metal; metallifte, 
Fr.] A worker in metals; one skilled in 
metals, 

Metaliifis ufe a kind of terrace in their veffels 
for fining metals,’ that the melted metal run not 
outs; it is made o! quick lime and ox blood. 1o xor. 

METALLO'GRAPHY., 2. fe [metallum and 
“pxPo.] An account or defcription of 
metals, Dia, 

ME'TALLURGIST. n. f. (metallum and 
W e 
eyer.) A worker in metals. r 

ME'TALLURGY, 2. f. [metallum and spyor. | 
The art of working metals, or fepara- 
ting them from their ore. 

To METAMO/RPHOSE. V. as. [metamorpho- 
fer, rr. pmETaworPew. | To change the 
form or fhape of any thing. 

Thou, Julia, thou halt metamorphos’d me ; 
Made me neglect my ftudies, lofe my time. Shatl/. 

They became degenerate and ruvamerphofed Nike 
Nebuchadnezzar, who,. though he had the tace of a 
man, had the heart of a beak. Davies. 

The impoffibility to conceive fo great a prince and 
favourite fo fuddenly meramorpha/ed into travellers, 
with no train, was cnough to make any man unbes 
lieve his five fenfes. Wetton. 

From fuch rude principles our form began, 

And earth was æetamorpbos?d into man. Dryder, 

METAMO'RPHOSIS. ze fe [metamorpheje, 
Fr. pirapcperis. | 

1. Transformation; change of fhape. 

His whole oration ftood upon a fbort narration, 
what was the caufer of this metamorphofis. Sidney. 

Obfcene talk is grown fo common, that one 
would think we were fallen into an 2ge of melaa 
smorpbofs, and that the brutes did not only poetically 
but really fpeak. Goveramert of the Tongue. 

What! my noble colonel in metamsrphofs! On 
what occafion are you transformed ? Dryden, 

There are probable machines in epic poems, 
where the gods are no lefs ators than the men; but 
the lefs credible fort, fuch as mefumorphvfes, are 
far more rare. Brecmes 

2. It is applied by Harvey to the changes 
an animal undergoes, both in its forma- 
tion and growth; and by Jeveral to the 
various fhapes fome infects in particular 
pafs through, as the filk-worm, and the 
like. Quincy. 

ME’'TAPHOR. x. f. [metaphore, Fr. 
piraĝopz.) The application of a word 

to an ufe to which, in its original im- 
port, it cannot be put: as, he bridles his 
anger; he deadens the found ; the fpring 
awakes the flowers. A metaphor is a 
fimile comprifcd in a word; the {pring 
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putting in action the powers of vegeta- 
tion, which were torpid in the winter, 
as the powers of a fleeping animal are 
excited by awaking him. 

The work of tragedy 1s on the pafions, and in a 
dialogue; both of them abhor itrong metaphors, in 


which the epopea delights. Dryden. 
One died in metaphor, and one in fong. Pope. 
METAPHORICAL. (adj. — [metcphorique, 


MerareyHoRick. § Fr. from reta- 
phor.] Not literal; not according to 
the primitive meaning of the word; 
figurative. 

Lhe words which were do continue; the only 


difference is, that whereas octore they hada literal, 
they now have a metaphorical ufe. Hacker. 


METAPHRA'SE. x. /. [ eisræppasi, | A mere 
verbal tranflation from one language into 
another. 

This tranflation is not fo loofe as paraphrafe, nor 
fo clofe as metaphrafe. Dryden. 

Merarura’st. 2. f. [metaphraji:, Fr. 
potiedpasne. | A literal tranflator ; one who 
tranflates word for word from one Jan. 
guage into another. 

Meraruy'sIcat, ? 

METAPHY'SICK. 

x. Verfed in metaphviicks ; 
metaphyficks. 

2. In Shak/peare it means fupernatural or 
preternatu ral. 

Mie thee hither, 
To chaftife with the valour uit my tongue 


All that impedes thee from the golden round, 
Which fate, and metaphyfical aid, doth feem 


adj. 


relating to 


To have crown’d thee withal. Shakfpeare. 
METAÄPHY'SICK. lu J [metaphyjique, 
Merapuy’sicks.§ Fre pilapucixs.] 


Ontology ; the doétrine of the general 
affeCtions of fubftances exifting. 

The mathematicks and the metaph yficksy 
Fall tathem as you find your ftomach terves you. 

Shak/peare, 

Call her the meraphy/ficks of her fex, 

And fay the tortures wits as quarsans vex 
Phyficians. Cleaveland. 

It fight be caufed by intromiffion, or receiving in, 
the form of contrary fpecies fhould be received con- 
fufedly together, which, how abfurd itis, Ariftotle 
[bews in his merafiy seks, Peacham. 

See phyfick beg the Stagyrite’s defénce ! 

See metapLyficks call for aid on fenfe ! Pope. 

The topicks of ontology or smsraphbyjick, are 
caufe, effect, action, pation, identity, oppofition, 
fudiect, adjundt, and fign. Wats' Logick. 

ME'TAPLASM. 7. fi [pstaranccs.| A 
figure in rhetorick, wherein words or 
letters are tranfpofed contrary to their 
natural order. Dia. 

METASTA'SISa x. J: [uerasræcis,] Tranf- 
lation or removal. 

His difeafe was a dangerous afthma; the caufe a 
metufsafis, or tranflation of tartarous humours from 
his joints to his lungs. Harvey. 

METATA'RSAL. adj. ffrom metatarfus. | 
Belonging to the metatarf{us. 

‘The bones of the toes, and part only of the me- 
tasarfal bones, may be carious; in which cafe cut 
otf only fo much of the. foctas is difordered. Sharp. 

METATA'RSUS. 2. f. [wita and Tupros. | 
The middle of the foot, which is com- 
pofed of ñve fmall bones connećted to 
thofe of the firft part of the foot. Did. 
_ The conjunétion is called fynarthrofis, as in the 
soining the tarfus to the mesatar/is. Wijeman. 

METATHESIS, 2. /. (iTr. ] A tranf- 
pofition. 

Jo Mere. v. a, [metior, Lat.} To mea- 
fure ; to reduce to meafure. 


I will divide Shechem, and mete the valley of 
Succoth. Efans, 
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To meafure any diftance by a line, apply fome 
known meafure wherewith to mete it, Folder. 
‘Though you many ways purfue 
To find their length, you'll never mere the true, 
But thus; take all that fpace the fun 
AJetes out, when every daily round isrun. Creech. 
MelrewaNnn. f u. f [mere and yard, or 
Me’rEYARD. wand.) A ftatf of a 
certain length wherewith meafures are 


taken. 

A true touchftone, a fure metewand lieth before 
their eyes. Afchani's Schoclmafter. 

Ye thall do no unrighteoufnefs in meteyard, 
weight, or meafure. Leviticus. 

To METEMPSYCHO'SE. v, a. [from me- 
tempfychofis.| To tranflate from body to 
body. A word not received. 

The fouls of ufurers after their death, Lucian 
affirms to be metemp/ychofed, or tranflated into the 
bodies of affes, and there remain certain years, for 
poor men to take their pennyworth out of their 
bones. Peacham on Blazoning. 


METEMPSYCHO'SIS. 7. f. [meter poxorn, | 
The tranfmigration of fouls from body 
to body. 


From the opinion of metempfychofis, or tranfmi- 
gration of the fouls of men into the bodies of beats, 
moft fuitable unto their human condition, after his 
death Orpheus the mufician became a fwan. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
ME'TEOR. xe fe [meteore, Fr. potrtwen. | 
Any bodies in the air or fky that are of 


a flux and tranfitory nature. 
Look ’d he or red, or pale, or fad, or merrily ? 
What obfervation mad’ft thou in this cafe, 
Of his heart’s mereors tilting in-his face? Shab/p. 
She began to cat with herfelf from what coait 
this blazing ftar muft rife upon the horizon of Ire- 
land ; for there had the like meseor ftrong influence 
before. Bacon's Henry vit. 
Thefe burning fits hut meteors be, 
Whofe matter in thee foon is fpent : 

Thy beauty, and all parts which are in thee, 
Are an unchangeable firmament. Donne. 
Then flaming meteors, hung in air, were feen, 
And thunders rattled through a tky ferene. Dryden. 

Why wae I rais’d the meteor of the world, 
Hung in the fkies, and blazing as I travell’d, 
Till all my fires were {pent ; and then caft downward 


To be trod out by Czfar ? Dryden. 
O poet, thou hadft been difcreeter, 

Hanging the monarch’s hat fo high, 
If thou hadit dubb’d thy ftar a meteor, 

Which did but blaze, and rove, and die. Prior, 


METEOROLO'GICAL, adj. [from metecro- 
logy.} Relating to the do€trine of 
meteors, 

Others are confiderable in suetesralcgical divinity. 

Brown. 

Make difquifition whether thefe unufual lights be 
new come guelts, or old inhabitants in heaven, or 
meteorological impreMfions not tranfcending the upper 
region, or whether to be ranked among celeitial 
bodies. Hswel’s Vocal Foreft. 

METEORO'LOGIST. 2. fja [from meteoro- 
logy.) A man {killed in meteors, or 
ftudious of them. 

The meteorologifs obferve, that amongft the four 
elements which are the ingredients of all fublunary 
creatures, there is a notable currefpondency. Howl, 

METEOROLOGY. ne fr [ poereneae and Arye. | 
The do¢trine of meteors. 

In animals we deny not a natural meteorolog y, or 
innate prefentation of wind and weather. Brown. 

MeTeEoROUS, adj. [from meteor. ] Having 
the nature of a meteor. 

- From the o’er hill 
To their fixt Ration, all in bright array, 
The cherubim defcended, on the ground 
Gliding mereorcus, as ev’ning mift 
Ris’n trom a river. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

Me'rer. x f. [from mere.] A meaturer: 

as, a COal-meter, a land-merer. 


MeETHEGLIN, x. f [ weddyglyn, Welfh, 


from wedd and glyn, to give, Minjoew ; 
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or medclyg, a phyfician, and Xy», drink. 
becaufe it is a medicinal drink.] Drink 
made of honey boiled with water and 


fermented. 

White-handed mittref, one fweet word with thee. 
—Honey, and milk, and fugar, there is three. 
—Nay then two treys; and if you grow fonice, 
Metheglin, wort, ard malmfey. Shakfpcare. 

T’ allay the itrength and hardnefs of the winc, 
And with old Bacchus new metheglin join. Dryden. 


Mevrui'nxs., verb intperfonal, [me and 
thinks. ‘This is imagined to bea Nor- 
man corruption, the French being apt to 
confound me and /.] I think; it feems 
tome; mefeems. See Mesrems, which 
is more ftriétly grammatical, though lefs 
in ufe. Methinks was ufed even by thofe 


who ufed likewife mefeems. 

In all ages poets have been had in fpecial reputas 
tion, and, methinks, not without great caufe; for, 
befides their {weet inventions, and moft witty lays, 
they have always ufcd to fet forth the prailes of the 

ood and virtuous. Spenfer on Ireland. 

If he choofe out fome expreffion which does not 
vitiate the fenfe, 1 fuppofe he may ftretch his chain 
to fuch a latitude; but by innovation of thoughts, 
methinks, he breaks it. Dryden. 

There is another circumftance, which, methiaks, 
gives us a very high idea of the nature of the foul, in 
regard to what paffes in dreams, that innumerable 
multitude and variety of ideas which then arife in 
her. Speciatore 

Methinks already l your tears furvey. Pope. 

ME'THOD). x. f. (methode, Fr. pido, | 
The placing of feveral things, or per- 
forming feveral operations in fuch an 
order as is moft convenient to attain 


fome end. Watts. 
To fee wherein the harm which they feel con- 
fifteth, the feeds from which it fprang, and the 
method of curing it, belongeth toa fkill, the ftudy 
whercof is full of toil, and the practice befet with 
difficulties. Hooker, 
If you will jeft with me know my afpect, 
And fafhion your demeanour to my looks, 
Or } will beat this »erbod in your tcance. Shak/ps 
n will be in vain to talk to you concerning the 
method I think beit to be obferved in {chools.Lccke. 
Notwithftanding a faculty be born with us, there 
are feveral methods for cultivating and improving it, 
and without which it will be very uncertain. Spech2. 


METHO'DICAL. adj. [ methodigque, Fr. from 
ruthod.| Ranged or proceeding in due or 


juk order, 

The obfervations follow one another without that 

methodical regularity requifite in a profe author. 
Speutore 

Let me appear, great fir, 1 pray, 

Metbodical in what I fay. Addifon. 

He can take a body to pieces, and difpofe of them 
where he pieafes; to us, perhaps, not without the 
appearance of irretrievable contution; but, with ree 
fpeét to hisown knowledge, into the moft regular 
and metbodical repofitories, Rogers, 

MeTHO'DICALLY., adv. [from methodical.) 
According to method and order. 

To begin methodically, 1 (hould enjoin you travel 5 
for abfence doth remove the caufe, remoying the 
object. Sucklirgs 

All the rules of painting are methodicalip, con- 
cifely, and clearly delivered in this treatite. Dry. 

Jo ME'THODISE. v. a. [from method. ] ‘Vo 
regulate; to difpofe in order. 

Refolv’d his unripe vengeance to defer, 

The royal fpy retir’d again unfeen, 
To brood in fecret on his gather’d fpleen, 
And onethodixe revenge. Dryden's Boecace. 

The man who does not know how to mecrbcd./e 
his thoughts, has always a barren fuperflu:ty of 
words; the fruit is lot amidft the exuberance of 
Jeaves. Sp: hater, 

One who brings with him any obfervations which 
he has made in his reading of the poets, wit! hid 
his own reflections morbodized and explatned, in 
Uie works Of a good cidtivas Speckater. 


m4 
te rd 
Tole ries of old difcover'd. not devis'd, 
Ave nature fall, bet nature method gd. 
Mertroptsrix. /. {from merbod | 
1, Aplivfictan who practices by theory. 
Our wariett phrfc avs, not only chemias but 
„thodi, give itinwarcly im feveral conititutions 
asd dittein pers. Boye. 
2. Ore of a new kind of puritans lately 
arifen, fo called from their profetfion to 
Jive by rules and in conftant method. 
METEOUGHT, the preteut of methinks. 
[See Metaixxs and Mreseems.} I 
thought; it appeared to «me...I know 
riot that any author has oe/eecred, though 
It is more graminatical, aud deduced 
analogically trom mefeems. 
Metocuzht, a lerpeateat my heart away, 
And you tat miling at his cruel prey, Sbak/peare. 
Since l fought 
By pray’r th’ offended deity t' appeafe ; 
Kreal’d, and before him humbl’d all my heart. 
ictheugot, l faw him placable, and mild, 
Bending hisear: periuafion in me grew 
That I ws heard with favour; p2ace retura’d 
Home to my breaft; and tu my memory 
His promife, * That thy feed thall bruife our foe.” 


Pear. 


Milton. 
In thefe 
1 found not what, #crhouglr, | wanted ftill. 
Milton, 


Methougbt | toad on a wide river's bank, 
Which | muft needs o’erpafs, but knew not how, 
Dryden. 
Netoxy/MicaL. adj. [from metonymy.] 
Put by metonymy tor fomething elfe. 
METONY'NICALLY. adv., [from metonimi- 
cal) By metonymy; not literally. 

The difpofition of the coloured body, as that mo- 
difies the light, may be called by the name of a 
colour me‘cnymicadiy, or emciently ; that is, in re- 
gard of its turning the light that rebounds trom it, 
ur palles through it, into this or that particular 
colour. Beyle. 

METO'NYMY. 2 bo [metonymie, Fr, 
patomuie, | A rhetorical figure, by which 
one word is put for another, as the mat- 
ter for the materiate; he died by freel, 
thatis, by a {word, 

They differ only as caufe and effect, which, by 
a mtctonymy ufual in all forts of authors, are fre- 

quently put one for another. Tillotfon. 

Meroro'scopy. x. f. [metcprfcopic, Fr. 
peitwroy and cxtatw.| “Phe ftudy of phy- 
fiognomy ; the art of knowing the cha- 
racters of men by the countenance. 

ME' TRE. 2 fe (metrum, Lat. ptrzov.] 
Speech confned to a certain number and 
harmonick difpofition of fyllables; verie; 
meafurc; numbers. 

For the metre fake, fome words be driven awry 
which require a fliaighter placing in plain profe. 

Afcham'sSchoolimafter. 

Abufe the city’s beft good men in metre, 

To laugh at lords. Pope. 

Me'rricat, ads, [metricus, Lat. metrigue, 
French. } 

1. Pertaining to metre or numbers, 

2. Confifliny of verfes: as, metrical pre- 
cepts. 

NMEVRO'POLIS, », J. [saetropelis, Lat. 

` mmetropole, Fr. warez and weas.] The 
mother city; the chief city of any 
country or diitrict, 

His eye difcovers unaware 
The goodly profpect of fome foreign land, 

Firit feen: or fome renown'd metropolis, 

With glift’ring {pires and pinnacles adurn’d, Aile. 
Reduc'd ia careful watch 

Round their merrepolis. © Milton's Paradife Loft, 

We {topped at Pavia, that was once the metro- 
polis of a kingdom, but at prelent a psor town. 

Addifan on Ltaly. 


voe 
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METROPOLITAN. s YE [metrapoisanus, 
Lat.] A bithop of the mother church; 
an arcabithop. 

He was promoted to Canterbury upon the death 
of Dr. Bancrott, that metropolitan, who underltood 


the churca excellently, and countenanced men ot 
{the greatett parts in learning. Crarcnden. 


METROPO'LITAN, adj. Belonging toa 
metropolis 
Their patriarch, of a covetous defire to enrich 
himfelf, had forborn to anttitute metropolitan 
bitlops. Rutzigh, 
D s I . 
METROPOLI'TICAL. adj. [from metropolis. | 
Chiet or principal of cities. 
He fearing the power ofthe chriftians was gone as 
far as Gratia, the metropolitical city of Stiria. Kna! 


I METTLE. x. 4 [corrupted from metal, 


but commonly writter fə when the mc- 
taphorical fenfe is ufed.] 
Ie Spirit; f{pritelinefs ; courage. 
What a blunt fellow is this grown to be ? 
He was quick mettle when he went to {chool.Shak/. 
I had rather go with fir prieft than fir knight: I 
care not who knows fo much of my mettle. Sbakfp. 
Upon this heavinefs of the king’s forces, inter- 
preted to be fear and want of mertce, divers reforicd 
to the feditious. Hayward's Edward vi. 
He had given fo frequent tellimony of fignal 
courage in feveral actions, that his szerte was never 
fufpected. Ciurendan. 
’ Tis more to guide than fpur the mufe's tteed, 
Reftrain his fury, than provoke his {peed ; 
The winged courfer, like a gen’rous horle, 
Shows moft true mettle when you check his courfe, 
Pope. 
2. Subftance : this at leat flould be Pea 
Oh thou! whofe felf-fame oers/e, 
Whercof thy proud child, arrcgant man, is puft, 
| _Engenders the black toad, and adder blue. SAad/p. 
Me'rTLeD. adj, [from zertle.} Spritely ; 
courageous; full of ardour; tull of fire. 
Such a light and serali'd dance 
Say you never. Ben Fonfon. 
Nor would you find it eafy to compofe i 
The mertied fteeds, when from their nottrils flows 
‘The fcorching fre that in their entrails glows. 5 
Addifon. 
meitie. | 
airy; 


ME'TTLESOME. adj. [from 
Spritely; lively; gay; brifk ; 
fiery ; courageous. 

Their force differs from true fpirit, as much as a 
vicious from a mertlefome horfe. Tatler, 
Me'TTLESOMELY. adv, [from mettlefome. | 
With fpritelinefs. 
Mew. x. fe (mue, French. ] 
t. À cage; an enclofure; a place where 
any thing is confined. 
Forth-coming from her darkfome sew’, 

Where the all day did hide her hated hew, Spea/er. 
‘There then the does transform to monitruous hues, 

And horribly mif-fhapes with ugly fights, 

Captiv'd eternally in iron mews, 

And darkfome dens, where Titan his face never 

thews. Spenfer. 

Her loity hand would of itfelf refufe 

‘To touch the dainty needle or nice thread ; 

She hated chambers, clofets, fecret mezus, 

And in broad fields preferv'd her maidenhead. Fairf. 

2. [mæp, Saxon.| A fea-fowl. 

Among the frit fort we reckon coots, fander- 
lings, and meawes. Carew. 

The veffel tticks, and thews her open’d fide, 
Andon herthatter’d matt the seus in triumph ride. 
Dryden, 

To Mew. v. a. [from the noun. | 

1. To fhut up; to confine; to imprifon ; 
to enclofe. 

He in dark corners mend, 
Mutter’d of matters as their books them fhew'd. Hud. 
Why mould your fears, which, as they fay attend 
‘The {teps of wrong, then move yuu to mew up 
Your tender kinfman. Shak/peare. 
Fair Hermia, queftion your defires ; 
Know of your youth, examine well your blood, 
Whether if you yield not to your father’s ehoice, 


3 


MIC 
You can endure the livery of a aun; 
For ave to be in thidy cloiter mew", 
To live a barren {itter all your Ife, 
Chanting faint hymns ta the cold, fruitlefs moan. 
Shakjpeatec 

More pity that the eagle fhould be mez 'd, 

While kites and buzzards prey athbearty. Shak/peare. 
Feign them fick, 

Clofe sz-ee'd in their fedans, for fear of air. Dry. 

It us not poflible to keep a young gentleman trom 
vice by a total ignorance of it, unlels you wall all his 
life mew him up ina clofet, and never let him go 
intu company. Locke. 

2, To thed the feathers. Tt is, I believe, 
ufed in this fenfe, becaufe birds are, by 
clofe confinement, brought to fhed their 
feathers. 

I fhould difcourfe of hawks, and then treat of 
their ayrice, w-wingt, calling, and renovation of 
their feathers. Dalian, 

The fun hath wetu’d his beams from off his lamp, 
And majeity defac’d the royal lamp. Cieavedand, 

Nine times the moon had xevu'd her horns, at 

length 4 
With travel weary, unfupply’d with ftrength, 
And with the burden of her wom) opprett, 
Sabean fields afford her needful rett. Dryden, 

3. [-iauler, Fr.) ‘To cry asa cat. 

Let Hercules himself do what he may, 

The cat will zerv, the dog will have his diy Shak/ 

They are not improveable bryond their own 


genius: a dog will never learn to mcu', noracatto 
bark. Grew. 
To Mew. v. n. [mianler, Fr.) To fquall 
as a child. 
The infant 
Mewling and puking in the nurfz's arms. Shak/p. 
Meze’reon. xv. fo A fpecies of {purge 
laurel. 
Mcxevcon is common in our gardens, and on the 
Alps and Pyrenean mountains: every part of this 


fhrub ıs acrid and pungent, and inflames the mouth 
and throst. Hill, 


| ME‘ZZOTINTO, ‘w: f. (Tealian.] A kind 


of graving, fo named as nearly refemb- 
bling paint, the word importing halt- 
painted ; it is done hy beating the whole 
into afperity with a hammer, and then 
rubbing it down with a ftone to the re- 
femblance intended, 
Meynt. adv. Mingled. Obfolete, 
The falt Medway, that trickling ftreams 

Adown the dales of Kent, 


Till with the elder brother Thames 
His brackith waves be meynt. Spenfer. 


Mi'asmM. x. Je [from posse, inguino, to in- 
feét.] Such particles or atoms as are 
fuppofed to arife from diftempered, pu- 
trefying, or poifonous bodies, and to 
affect people at a diftance. 


‘The plague is a malignant fever, caufed through 
peftilential miafas infinuating into the humoral and 


conliftent parts of the body. Harvey: 
Mics. The plural of mufe. 
Mice that mar the land. 1 Samuel. 


Mi'cuHaeLmass. 7. /. [Michael and majs. 
The feaft of the archangel Michael, 
celebrated on the twenty-ninth of Sep- 
tember. 


They compounded to furnifh ten oxen after 
Michaelmafs tor thirty pounds price. Carew. 


To MICHE. 2. ze To be fecret or covered ; 
to lie hid. Hanmer. 
Marry this is m/s hing malicho; it means mifchief 
Shat{peare. 
Mi'cuer. m= f. [from miche.} A lazy 
loiterer, who fkulks about in corners 
and by-places, and keeps out of fight; 
a hedge-crecper. Mich or mick is {till 
retained in the cant language for an indo- 
lent, lazy fellow. Itis ufed in the weltera 
counties for a truant bov, 


MI D 

Yow tenderly her tender hands between 
F» ivory cage the did the micher bind Siduey. 
Shail the bletfed fon of heav’n prove a micher, 
and eat blackberries? a quettion nor to be afked. 
Shall the fon of England prove a thief, and take 
puries? a queftion tobe afked. SEak/peare. 
Mi'ck te. adj. [micel, Sax.] Much ; great. 
Obfolete. In Scotland it is pronounced 


muckle. 
This reade is rife that oftentime 
Great cumbers fe!l unfofe : 
In humble dales is footing faft, 
The trode is not fo tickle, 
And though one fall through heedlefs hafte, 
Yet is his mifs not mickle. Spenfer. 
Many alittle makes a mickle. Camden. 
If l to-day die not with Frenchmen’s sage, 
To-morrow I thall die with mickle age. Shak/peare. 
O, mickle is the pow’rful grace, that lies 
In plants, herbs, {tones, and their true qualities. 
Shak/peure. 
All this tra& that fronts the falling fun, 
A noble peer, of mickle truft and power, 
Has in his charge. Milton, 
Microco'sm, z. f. [mixgS and xcru.®, | 
The little world. Man is fo called as 
being imagined, by fome fanciful philo- 
fophers, to have in him fomething ana- 


logous to the four elements, 
You fce this in the mao of my »'crocofm. Shak. 
She to whom this world mutt itfelf refer, 

As fuburbs, or the microcofm of her; 


She, the is dead; fhe’s dead, when thou know ft 


this, 
Thou know’tt how lame a creeple this world is. Dez 
As in this our sicrocofm, the heart 
Hear, fpirit, motions gives to every part; 
So Rome's victarious influence did difperfe 
All her own virtues through the univerfe. Denham. 
Philofophers fay, that man is a microcafm, or lit- 
tle world, refembling în miniature every part of th- 
great; and the body natural may be compared tothe 
body politick. Swift. 
‘Mi'crocrapny. 2. f. [pixs and yea pw. } 
The defcription of che parts of fuch very 
{mall objects as are difcernible only with 


a microfcope. 

The honey bag is the Romach, which they always 
fiil co fatisty aad to fpare, vomiting up the greater 
part of the honey to be kept againft winter; a curious 
defcription and figure ot the fting fee in Mr. Hook’s 
micrcegrapby. Grew. 

MICROMETER. mf. [uu and mirpo ; 
micvonetre, Fr. | An inftrument contrived 
to meafure fmall fpaces. 

"‘MIUCROSCOPE, n. S. [mic and cxorta ; 
microfcope, Fr.) An optick inftrument, 
contrived various ways to give to the 
eye a large appearance of many objects 
which could not otherwife be feen. 

lf the cye were fo acute a3 to rival the fineft szi- 
ercfcopes, and to difcern the fmalieft hair upon the 
leg of a knat, it would be 2 curfe, and not a blefling 
tous; it would make all things appear rugged and 
deformed ; the moft finely polithed cryftal would be 
uneven and rough ; the fight of our own felves would 
athicht us ; the finootheft fkin would be beict all over 
with ragged fcales and briltly hairs. Bentley. 

The critick eye, that microfcope of wit, 

Sees hairs and pores, examines bit by bit. Dwaciad. 
Wicarosco'PicaL. 
Microsco’Pie<, 
3. Made hy a microfcope. 

Make micrafecpical obfervations of the figure and 
bulk of the conftituent parts of all Ruids. shontdnor. 

2. Aftel by a microfcope. 

Evading even the icro/copic eye ! 
Full nature fwasms with life. 

3. Refembling a microfcope. 

Why has no! man a oaicrofcopick ese ? 
For this plain reafon, man is nota fly ; 
Say what the ufe, werc finer opticks ziven, 

T’ unfpect a mite, not comprehend the heav’n? Pope, 
Mın. adj. [contratted from middle, or de- 

sayed irom mid, Dutch. | 

y 


; adj.{ from micrefeope. | 


Thomfon. 


MID. 


re Middle; equally between two extremes. 

No more the mounting larks, while Daphne fings, 
Shall, lifting inmid air, fulpend their wings. Pope. 

Ere the 2:7 hour of night, from tent to tent, 
Unweary'd through the num’rous holt he paft. Rowe. 

2. It is much ufed in compofition. 
Mip.coukse. 2. f. [mid and ccur/e,] Mid- 
dle of the way. 
Why in the eaft 
Darknefs ere day’s vtid-cowrfe ? and morning light, 
Morc orient in yon weitern cloud, thas draws 
O'er the blue firmament a radiant white. Milon. 
Mi'DDAY. adj. | mid and day.) Meridional; 
being at noon. 

Who fhoots at the mid-day fun, though he be fure 
he fhall never hit the mark, yet as fure he is he fall 
fhoot higher than he who aims but ata buth. Sidney. 

His fparkling cyes, replete with awful fire, 

More dazzled and drove back his enemies, 
Than mid-day fun herce bent againil their faces. 
Shak/peare. 

Did he not lead you through the mid-day fun, 
And clouds of duft ? Did not his temples glow 
In the fame fultry winds and {corching heats? Add. 


Mi'ppay.. f. Noon; meridian. 

Who have before, or fhall write after thee, 
Their works, though toughly laboured, will be 
Like infancy or age to man’s firm ftay, 

Or early or late twilights to mideday. Donne. 


Mi'ppest. fuperl. of mid, middeft, midft. 
Yerthe ftout fairy ’mongft the »/dde/? crowd, 
Thought all their glory vain in nightly view. Spen/. 
My/opce, adj. [mioodle, Sax. ] 
1. Equally diftant from the two extremes. 
The loweft virtues draw praife from the common 
people; the middle virtues work in them aftonith- 
ment; but cf the nigheft virtues they have no fer:fe. 
Bacon. 
A middle ftation of life, within reach of thofe 
conveniences which the lower orders of mankind 
muft neceffarily want, and yet without embarrafl- 
ment of greatnels. Rogers. 
To deliver all his feet to the Romans, except ten 
middl:-fized brigantines. Arbuthnot. 
IT like people of middle underttanding and mmidcle 
rank. i f Swift. 
2. Intermediate ; intervening, 
Will, feeking good, finds many iddle ends. D.t. 
3. Middle finger ; the long finger. 
You frft intscduce the anaéle finger of the left- 
head. Sharp. 
Mi'ppve. wf 
1. Part equaily diftant from two extremi- 
ties ; the part remote from the verge, 
Phere come people down by the middle of the 


land. Judges, 
With roof fo low that under it 

They never tand, but lie or tit; 

And yet fo foui, that whofo is in, 

Isao the widile leg in prifon. Hudibvas. 


2. The time thar paifes, or events that hap- 
pen, between the beginning and end. 
The caufes and defigns of an action are the begin- 
ning ; the effects of thefe caufes, and the difficulties 
met with in the execution of theie defigns, are the 
middle; and the unravelling and refolution of thefe 
difficulties are the end. Dryden. 
MippLe aGun, adj. [middle and age. | 
Placed about the middle of life. 
A middlesaged Taan, that was half grey, half 
brown, took a fancy to marry too wives, L? Efrarxge. 
The middle-aged (upport fafting the beft, becaufe 
of the oily parts abounding in the blood. Ar buthzot. 
l found you a very young man, and left you a mid- 
dle-ag:d one ; you knew me a vhaii/e-aged man, and 
pow Ian ano!d one. Sup ft, 
Mi'DDLEMOST. aay, [from middle, | Being 
in the middle, 
Why have not fome beafts more than four feet, 
fuppele fix, and the méti/enof {howter than the reli ? 
Mere, 
The outmott fringe sanithed firft and the middle- 
mof next, and the innermoft lat. Newton. 
The outward fars, with their fyftems of planets, 
mult necekarily have defcended towarde the middle. 


MID 


maf fyftem of the univerfe, whither all would be 
molt ftrongly attracted from all parts of a finite fpace. 
Lentley. 

Mi'ppLine. adj. [from middle. | 
t. Of middle rank; of condition equally 


remote from high and low. 

A middling fort of aman, left well enough to pafs 
by his father, could never think he hal enough fo 
long 2sany man had more. L’Eftrarge. 

2. Of moderate fize; having moderate qua- 
lites ofany kind. 

The bignefs of a church ought to be no greater 
than that unto which the voice of a preacher of 
middiing lungs wiil eafily extend. Grauet, 

Longinus preferred the fublime genius that fome- 
times ergs, to the middling or indifferent one, which 


makes fw taults, but feldom rifes to any excellence. 
Dryden, 
Mipce. v. f. [miege, Sax.] A gnat. 


Mip-HEAVEN. 7., f. [ midand heaven.) The 
middle of the fky. 
But the hot hell that always in him burns, 
Though in mid-bcaven, foon ended his delight. Af’, 
Mr'pLAND. adj, [mid and land.] 


1. That is remote from the coaft. 
The fame name is given to the inlanders, or mide 
land inhabitants of this illand, by Cæfar, Brow. 
The midland towns abounding in wealth, thews 
that her riches are intern and domeltick. Hewel. 
The varrous diale@ts of the Englifh in the north 
and weft, render their expreffions many times unio- 
telhgible to the other, and both fcarce intelligible to 
the w:idlznd. Flule, 
2. Surrounded by land ; mediterranean. 
There was the Piymouth fquadron row come in, 
Which wice on Bifcay’s working bay had been, 
Andon the widvazd fea the French had aw’d. Dr3d. 


Mi'v.ec. x f. [mid and éeg.] Middle of 


the leg. 

He had fifty attendants, young menall, in white 
fatten, loofe coats to the midleg, and itovkings of 
white filk. Bacer. 


Mi‘omosv. adj. [from mid, or contracted 
from siddlemof?: this is one of the words 
which have not a comparative, though 
they feem to have a fuperlative degree. ] 
Middle. 


Now van to van the foremoft fquadrons meet, 
The niamof? battles halting up behind. Dryden, 
Hear himfelf repine 
At fate’s unequal laws; and at the clue, 
Which, merciiefs in length, tne miami fitter drew. 
Dryden. 
What dulnefs dropt among her fons imprett, 
L:ke motion, from one circle tothe rett ; 
So trom the mdmoft the rutation fpreads 
Round, and more round o’er all the ica of heads. 
Pibe. 
M 3NIGHT, af. {mid and might. Milte» 
feems to have accented the laft fyllable. 7 
The noon of night; the depth of night ; 
tweive at night. ` 
To be up after midnight, and to go to bed then, is 
early ; fo that to go tu bed after midnight, is to go 
betimes. Shaikjpeare. 
By night he fled, andjat midnight return’ 
From compatiing- the earth, cautious of day. Wilton, 
Atter this ime came on the midnigh: of the 
church, wherein the very names of the councils were; 
forgotten, and men did only dream of what hed palt. 
Siisling feck, 
In all that dark sx/danighs of ponery there were 
fill fome gleamsof light, tome wiinetles that arole 
to give teftymony to the truth. Atterbury, 
They can tell what altitude the dog-ttar had ag 
midnight or midnoonin Rome when Julius Catar 
was (lain, barte, 


i 
MI'DNIGHT. adj. Being in the middle cf 
the night. 
How now, you fecret, b'ack and midnigbs hags? 
What is't you do? Soukfpene, 
1 hope ney miccigd: ftudies, to make our couz- 
tries flowiih in mvtterious and beneticent arts, have 
not ungragefully afiectcd your inte ets, Latos 
[| 


MID 


Some folitary cloifter will q chufe, 
Coarfe my attire,and Mhort thall be my fleépy 
Broke by the melancholy midxight bell. Dryden. 
Mi’/prirr. zeje [midnpize, Sax.] The 
diaphragm. 

The midriff divides the’ trunk of the ‘body into 
two cavities; the thorax aad abdomen: it is com- 
pofed of two mufcles; the ħrit and fuperior of thefe 
arifes from the fternum, and theends of the lalt ribs 
eneach fide. ‘The fecond and inferior mufcle comes 
from the vertebre of the loins by two productions, 
of which that on the right fide comes from the firft, 
fecond, and third vertebra of the loins; that on the 
left fide is fortewhat fhorter; and both thefe pro- 
auctions join and make the lower part of the midriff, 

Quincy. 

Whercat he inly rag'd, and as they talk'd, 

S mote him into the widhi with a ttone 
"That beat out life. Afilton. 

In the gullet where it perforateth the /driff, the 

earacous fibres of that mutcular part are inflected. 


Ray. 
Mip-sea. x. f. [mid and /ea.] The Me- 
ditérranean fea, 
Our Tyrrhene Pharos, that the nrid-fea meets 
With its embrace, and leaves the land behind. Dryd. 
Mi'psHtpmMan, z. f. [from mid, /rip, and 


man. | 
Midfbipmer. are officers aboard a thip, whofe fta- 
tion is fome on the quarter-deck, others on the poop. 
Their bufinefs is to mind the braces, to look out, 
and to give about the word of command fom the 
captain and other fuperior officers: they alfo atit 
on all occafions, both in failing the thip, and in ftor- 
ing and rummaging the hold. Harris. 
Mipst. x. / Middle. 
All is well when nothing pleafes tut God, being 
thankful in the mdf of his affidtions. Taylor. 
Arife, ye fubtle fpirits, that can fpy 
When love is enter’d in a female's eye; 
You that can read it in the m7? of doubt, 
And in the mid/? of frownscan find it out. Dryden. 
Mrost. adj. [contracted from midd /?, the 
fuperlative of mid.) Midmoft; being in 
the middle. 
On earth join all ye creatures to extol 
Him frh, Him laft, Him idf, and without end. 
Ailton. 
In the Stighted Maid, there is nothing in the fir(t 
aft but what might have been faid or done in the 
fifth ; nor any thing in the mid which might not 
have been placed in the beginning. Dryden. 
Mipsrre'amM. x. fa [mid and frream.) 
Middle of the ftream. 
The midfream's hiss 1 creeping by the fide, 
And fhoulder’d otf by hisimpetuous tide. Dryden. 
Mi'psumMER, a f. [mid and fummer.] 
The fummer folftice, reckoned to fall on 


June the twenty-firft. 

However orthodox nry fentiments relating to pub- 
lick affairs may be while l am now writing, they 
may become criminal enough to bring me into trouble 
before midfummer. Suife, 

Ateve lalt mid/wmmer no fleep I fought. Guy, 

Mr'pwav.w./. [mid and way.) The part 
of the way equally diftant from the be- 
ginning ahd end. 

No midway 'wwixt thele extremes at all. Shak fp. 

He were an excelleat man that were made in the 
saidzuay between him and Benedict; the one is too 
like an image, and fays nothing; and the other too 
hike my lady's eldeft fon, evermore tattling, Sbak/p. 

Pity and hame! that they, who to live well 
Stood fo fair, fhould turn afids to tread 
Paths indire€t, cr in the midway faint! Miito. 

The hare laid himfelf down about midway, and 
took a nap; forl can fetch cp the tortoife when l 
pleate. L’ Efirange. 

How didft thou arrive at this place of darknetsy 
when fo many rivers ot the ocean lie inthe midiray. 

Broome. 
Mi'pway. adi. Being in the middle be- 


tween two places. 
How fearful 
And dizzy "tis, to caitoac's eyes fo low ! 
"The crows and choughs that wing the midu'ay rir, 
Shew fcarce fo grofs as beetles. Soa fpiares 


MIG 
Mi’pway. edv, In the middle of the paf- 
fage. 
With dry eyes, and with an open look, 
She met his glance midway. F ; Dryden, 
MIDWIFE. w. /. [ This is derived both by 
Skinner and Junius, from mid or meed, 
a reward, and pij, Sax.] A woman who 
afiitts women in childbirth. 
When man doth die, ourbody, as the wom, 
And asa midwife, death dire&ts it home. Dour, 
Withoura mdtwife thele their throws fultain, 
find bowing, bring their iffuz forth with pain. Saro. 
There faw I how the fecret felon wrought, 
And treafon lab’ring in the traitor's thought, 


Andridqwife time the ripen’d plot to murder C 
brought. 3 
Dryden. 


T had as clear a notion of the relation of brothers 
between them, asif I had all the fkill of a stidwife, 


Locke, 
But no man, fure! e'er left his houfe 
And faddl'd Ball with thoughts fo wild, 
To bring a midwife to his Spoufe, 
Before He knew fhe was with child. Prior, 


MI'DWIFERY. 2. fa [from midwife.] 
1. Affiftance given at childbirth. 
2. Trade ofa midwife. 
3. At of production ; help to production ; 
co-operation in production, 
So hafty fruits, and too ambitious How'rs, 
Scorning the #/dwifery of rip’ning fhow'rs, 
In fpightof trofta, {pring from the unwilling earth. 
Sieprey. 
There was never any thing propounded for publick 
food, that did not meet with oppofition ; anfing 
from the humour of fuch as would have nothing 
brought into the world but by their own midwifery. 


Child. 
Mi'pwintrr. #4. f. [mid and winter.] 
The winter folftice; December the 


twenty-Ari. 
Begin when the flow waggoner defcends, 
Nor céafe your fowing all midwinter ends. Dryden, 


MIEN. B72. Y d ainet EEI U PATT, LOOKS: 
manner. 
In her alone that owns this book is feen 
Clorinda’s fpirit, and her lofty nien. Waller. 


What can have more the figure and mien of a ruin 
than crazgs, rocksy and cliffs ? Duraet, 
One, in whom an outward ien appear’d 
And turn fuperior to the vulgar herd. Prior. 
What winning graces, what majeftick wen, 
She moves a goddefs, and fhe looks a queen. Pope. 
Micur. ‘Lhe preterit of may. 
Matters of fuch confequence fhould be in plain 
words, as little liable as mighr be to doubt. Locke. 
MISHT. » f. [might, Sax.] Power; 
ftrength ; force. 
What fo ftrong, 
But wanting reh, will allo want of igor, 
Quoth the, great grief will not be told, 
And can more eafily be thought than faid ; 
Right fo, quoth he, but he that never would, 
Could never; will to ight gives greatett aid. Spenf, 
An oath of mickle might. Shut fpeare. 
Wherefore fhould not ttrength and mighe 
There fail, where virtue fails, 


MIGHT and main. Utmott force; highett 
degree of ftrength. 
With sight and main they cliac'd the murd’rous 
fox, 
With brazen trumpets and inflated box. Dryden. 
This privilege the clergy in England formerly 
contended tor with all wight and main. Ayiiffe. 


Mi’cuttry. adv. [trom migh-y. | 


Sperfrr- 


Milton, 


MIG 


3. Ina great degree; very much, This i4 
a fenfe (carcely to be adinitted but it low 
language. 

Therein thou wrong’h thy children mighzi/y. 
Nbakfpeare. 
There’s ne'er 2 one of you but trufts a knave, 
That mizbrily deceives you. Shak{peare. 
An afs and an ape conferring on grievances: the 
afs complained svigh:ily tor want of korns, and the 
ap? for want of a taii. L' Eftrange. 
Thefe happening nearer home made fo lafting im- 
preffions upon their minds, that the tradition of the 
old deluge was mightily obfcured, and the circum- 
ftances of it interwoven and confounded with thofe 
of thefe later dctuges. Woedward, 
T was mig hti’y pleafed with a ftory applicable to 
this piece of pHilotophy. Spectator. 

Mi'cutiness. 2./. [from mighty, | Power; 

greatnefs; height of dignity. 
Think you fee them great, 
And follow'd with gen’ral throng and {weat 
Of thoufand friends; then in a moment fee, 
How foon this #ightine/s meets mifery. Sakfp. 
Will't pleate your mig.btise/s to wath your haods ? 
Shakfpeare, 
Mi'cuty. acy, (from might. | 
1. Strong ; valiant. 
The thield of the mighry is vilely cat away. Sam. 
He is wife in heart, and migSry in ttrength. Jud. 
Amazement leiz'd 
The rebel thrones, but greater rage to fee 
Thus foil’d their mightiefè. Milton. 
2. Powerful; having great command. 
Nimrod began to be a mighty one on the earth. 
Genefiz. 
The Creator, callirg forth by name 
His mighty angels, gave them fev'ral charge. Miltons 
3. Powertul by influence, 
Jore left the blifsful realms above, 


Such ıs the pow’r of mighzy love. Drydne 
4. Great in number. 
He from him will raife 
A mighty nation. Milton 


The dire event 
Hath loft us heav'n, and all this mighry hoft 
In horrible deftru€lion laid thus low. Milton, 
. Strong in corporeal or intellectual power. 
Woe to them that are mighty to drink wine. Lja. 
Thou tall'it where many wig Stier have been flain. 
Broome. 
6. Impetuous ; violent. 
A rufting like the ruhing of migh'y waters. Tja. 
Intreat the Lord, for itis enough, that there be 
no more mighty thundcrings and hail. Exodus, 
. Vat; enormous; bulky. 
They funk as lead in the »ighey waters. Exodus. 
Giants of mighty bone aud bold emprife. Adilton. 
8. Excellent; of fuperiour eminence. 
Lydiate excell’d the migcy Scaliger and Selden. 
Eachard, 


The mighty Mitte: fmil'd. Dryden. 


g. Forcible; ethcacious. 


Great is truth, and migb:y above all things, E/d. 
10. Exprefling or implying power. 
l the »igbty works which have been done in thee 
had been done in Sedom, 1t would have remained. 


Matthew. 
11. Important ; momentcus. 
I'll tng of hercesand of kings, 

In igory numbers mighty things. Couleys 


12. It is often ufedtocx, refs power, bulk, 


orextent, in a fenfe of terrour or cenfure. 
“here arole a anighry tamice inthe land. Luke. 
The enemies ot religion are but brais and irony 

their mifchicfs migbcy, but their materials mean. 


Dela NY» 


1. With great power; powerfully; efica- | Mi'cuvy. adv. Jna great degree. Nut 


ciouily ; forcibly. 

With whom ordinary means will prevail, furcly the 
power ot the word of God, even without the help of 
snterpretersy in God’s chureh worketh migbzid5, nct 
unto their confirmation alone which are converted, 
but alfo to their couverfion which arc not. Hecker. 

2. Vehemently ; vigoroufly ; violently. 

Do as adverfaries doin law, ttrive mighticy, but 

cat aud drink as friends. Shakjpeure 
2 


to be ufed but in rery low language. 
Lord of his new hypothefis ke reigns: 
He reigns: How long? Till fome ufurper rife, 
And he too mighiy thoughttul, eighty wile ty 
Studies new fines. 
MicralTion, mf [ wigratio, 701510, Lat. } 
1. Act of changing refidence; removal 
trom one Aabitatton to another. 


P, tor. 


MIL 


Ariftctle diftinguitheth their times of generation, 
latitancys and migration, fanity, and venation. 

. Brown's Vulgar Evrours. 

2. Change of place; removal. 

Although fuch alterations, tranfitions, migrations 
of the centre of gravity, and elevations of new illands, 
had actually happened, yet thefe fhells could never 
huve been repofed thereby in the manner we find 
them, Woodward. 

Miccnu. adj. [from milk] Giving milk. 
Herne doth, at {till of midnight, 
Walk round about an oak, with ragged horns ; 
And thenhe blats the tree, and takes the cattle, 
And makes mi/ch kine yield blood. Shak/peare. 

When fhe faw Pyrrhus make malicious fport, 

In mincing with his fword her hufband’s limbs, 

The inftant burft of clamour that {he made, 

Would have made milch the burning eyes of heav'n. 
Shukfpeare. 

The bet mixtures of water in pends for cattle, to 
make them more milch, fatten, or keep them from 
miurrain, may bechalk and nitre. Bacon. 

Not above fifty-one have been ftarved, excepting 
infants at nurfe, cauled rather by carelefinefs and 
infirmity of the milch women. Graunt, 

With the turneps they feed theep, mifch-caws, or 
fatting catile. Mortimer. 

MILD. adj. (milo, Sax. ] 
t. Kind; tender; good; indulgent; mer- 
ciful ; compaffionate ; clement ; foft ; not 


fevere; not cruel. 
The execution of juftice is committed to his judges, 
which is the feverer part; but the milder part, which 


is mercy, is wholly left in the king. Bacon. 
If that miht and gentle God thou be, 
Who doft mankind below with pity fee. Dryden. 


It teaches us to adore him as a mild and merciful 
being, of infinite love to his creatures. Rogers. 
2. Soft; gentle; not violent, 
The rofy morn refigns her light, 
And milder glary to the noon, 
Nothing referv’d or fullen was to fee, 
But fweet regards, and pleating fandtity 5 
Mild was his accent, and his ation free. Dryden, 
Sylvia's like autumn ripe, yet mildas May, 
Morc bright than noon, yet freth as early day, Pope. 
T'he folding gates diffus'd a filver light, 
And with a milder gleam refreth'd the fight. Addifon. 
3. Not acrid; not corrofive; not acrimo- 
nious ; demulcent; affuafive; mollity- 
ing; lenitive. 
Their qualities are changed by rendering them 
acrimonious o? mild. Arbuthnot. 
4. Not tharp; mellow; fweet; having no 


mixture of acidity. 

The Irith were tranfplanted from the woods and 
mountains into the plains, that, like fruit trees, they 
might grow the milder, and bear the better and 


Waller. 


Sweeter fruit. Davies. 
Suppofe your eyes fentegual rays 

Upon two dittant pots of ale, 

Not knowing which was mild or Rale. Prior. 


Mi‘. pew. z. j. [milveape, Sax. ] 

Mildew is a dileafe in plants, caufed by a deny 
moilture which falls on them, and continuing, for 
want of the fun’s heat, to draw it up, by its acri- 
mony corrodes, gnaws, and {poils the plant: or, 
mildew is rather a concrete fubitance, which exfudes 
through the pores of the leaves. What the garde- 
ners com monly call mlew is an infect, found in great 
plenty, praying upon this exfudation. Others fay, 
that mifdecy is a thick, clammy vapour, exhaled in 
the fpring and fummer from the plants, bloffoms, 
and even the earth itfelf, in clofe, Rill weather, 
where there is neither fun nor wind. Miller thinks 
the true caufe of the m/i/few appearing molt upon 
plants which are expofed to the eaft, is a dry tem- 
perature in the air when the wind blows from that 
point, which ftops the pores of the plants, and pre- 
vents their perfpiration; whereby che juices of the 
plants are concreted upon the furface of their leaves, 
which being of a {weetith nature, infects are inticed 
thereto. Hill, 

Down fell the mildew of his fugar'd words. Fairf. 

The mildew cometh by clofenefs of air; and 
therefore in hills, or champaign grounds, it feldom 
someth, Bacon. 


VoL. JJ. 


MIL 


Svon blafting mildews blacken'd all the grain, 
° Ppi, 
To Mi'Lpew. v. a. To taint with mildew, 
Here is your hufband, like a middeu'd ear, 
BlaRinz his wholefome brother. Shak/peare. 
He mildews the white wheat, and hurts the poor 
creatures of the earth. Shatfpeare. 
Morals {natch from Plutarch’s tatter’d page, 


A mildew'd Bacon, or Stagyra's fage. Gay. 
Mr'LoLY. adv. [from aild. | 
te Tenderly ; not fevercly. 
Prince, too mildly reigning, 
Ceafe thy forrow and complaining. Dryden. 


2. Gently ; not violently. 
The air once heated maketh the flame burn more 
mildly, and fo helpeth the continuance. Bacon. 
Mi'ipwess. ». f. [from mild. | 
1, Gentlenefs; tendernefs; mercy; cle- 
mency. 
This milky gentlenefs and courfe of yours ; 
«You are much morc at tafk for want of wifdom, 
Than prais’d for harmlul tardies. Shak/peare. 
The fame majeftic mi/dne's held its place ; 
Nor loft the monarch in his dying face. Dryden, 
I faw with what a brow you brav‘d your fate ; 
Yet with what wi/dnefs bore your father’s hate. Dry. 
His probity and mildne/s thows, 
His careot friends and fcorn of toes, 
2. Contrariety to acrimony. 
Mice. re fe [mille pafus, Latin.) The 
ufual meafure of roads in England, one 
thoufand feven hundred and fixty yards, 
or five thoufand two hundred and eighty 


feet. 

We mutt meafure twenty miles to-day. Shalk/p. 
Within this theee smide may you fee 1t coming, 
A moving grove. Shakfpeare. 

When the enemy appeared, the foot and artiliery 
were four miles behind. Clarendon. 
Millions of riles, fo rapid istheirrace, 
To cheer the earth thcy in few moments pafs. 
Blackmore. 


Mi'cestone. sn. f. [mile and ffone.] Stone 
fet to mark the miles. 

Mi'LFOIL, 2. f. (millefolium, Lat.] A plant, 
the fame with yarrow. 

MTilfoil and honey-fuckles pound, 

With thele alluring favours Qrew the ground. Dry, 

Mi'trary. adj, [milium, Lat. millet ; zi- 
liaire, Fr.) Small; refembling a millet- 
feed. 

T he fcarf-fkiwas compofed of finall fcales, between 
which the excretory ducts of the military glands 
open. Cheyne. 

Mi'LiAaRYy fever. A fever that produces 
{mall eruptions. 


MILI'CE, ». Ja [Fr.] Standing force. A 
word innovated by Temple, but unworthy 
of reception, 

The two-and-twentieth of the prince's age is the 
time afligned by their conftitutions for his entering 
upon the publick charges of their milice. Tempie. 


Mr'Litant. adj. { militans, Lat. militante, 

French. | 

1. Fighting; profecuting the bufinefs of a 
foldier. 
Againtt foul fiends they aid us militant ; 
They for us fight ; they watch and duly ward, 
And their bright fquadrons round about us plant. 
' Spenfer. 
2. Engaged in warfare with hell and the 
world. A term applied to the church of 
Chrift on earth, as oppofed to the church 
triumphant. 

Then are the publick duties of religion beft ordered, 
when the militant church doth refemble, by fenfible 
means, that hidden dignity and glory wherewith the 
church triumphant in heaven is beautified. Hooker. 

The ftate of a chriftian in this world is frequently 
compared to a warfare: and this allufion has ap- 
peared fo juft, that the character of militant has ob- 
tained, as the commoa diftin@tion of that pare of 


Adtifon. 


Maik 


Chrif charch fojourniug herein this worl’, from 
that part of the family at rett. Koger, 
MILITAR. ? au). MALLETS, lac militaire, 
Mi'nivary. f Frenchi Militar, is naw 
wholly out of ule. } 
r, Engaged in the life of a foldier; fol 
dierly, 

He will maintain his argument as welhas ans 
military man inthe world. Shakfpear:, 

2. Suiting a foldier ; pertaining to a fol- 
dier; warlike. 

In the time of Severus and Artoninus, mav, 
being foldiers, had been converted unto Chriit, and 
notwithftanding continucd Ailin that mirita y courfe 
of lite. lasko 

Although he were a prince in wÌlirar virtue ap- 
proved, yet his cruelties weighed duwu his virtues. 

Bacon, 
Numbers numberlefs 
The city gates out-pour‘d, light-arined troops 


In coats of mail and militar y pride. Milton, 
The wreaths his grandfire knew toreap 

Ry active toil, and military fwest, 

Piring incline their fickly leaves. Prior. 


3. Effected by foldiers. 

He was with general applaufe, and preat cries ot 
joy, in a kind of snilitar ele€tion or recognition, 
faluted king. Dacos. 

MILI'TIA, n. f. (Lat.] The trainbands ; 
the ftanding force of a nation. 

Let any prince think foberly ot his forces, except 


his militia be good and valiant foldiers. Bacon, 
The militia was fo fettied by law, that a fudden 


army could be drawn together. Clarendon. 
Unnuinhered (pirtts round thee Aly, 
The light mitia of the lower fky. Pepe. 


MILK. ». J} [ineele, Sax. melck, Dutch.) 
1. The liquor with which animals feed 
their young from the breaft. 
Come to my woman’s breafts, 
And take my silk for gall. Shak/peart. 
I tear thy nature, 
Jt is too full o’ th’ v/s of human kindnefs 
To catch the nearett way. Shak/prare. 
N1i/k is the occafion of tumours of divers kinds. 
Wifeman. 
Hluftrious robes of fatin and of filk, 
And wanton lawns more fott and white than s7/é, 
Beaumont. 
When nl/k is dry'd with heat, 
In vain the milkmaid tuge an empty teat. Dryden. 
l concluded, if the gout continued, to confine my- 
felf wholly to the »/é diet. Ten:ple. 
Broths and mi/k-meats are windy to ftomachs 
troubled with acid ferments. Floyer. 
2. Emulfion made by contufion of feeds. 
Piilachoes, fo they be good and not mufty, joined 
with almonds in almond m:ilk, or made into a riik 
of themfelves, like unto almond mi/k, are an excel- 
lent nourifher. Bacon, 
To MiıLK. v.a. [from the noun.) 
Ie To draw milk from the breat by the 
hand, 
Capacious charges all around were laid 
Full pails, and veffels of the midking trade. 
2. To fuck. 
l have given fuck, and know 
How tender 'tis to love the babe that mi/és me. Shake 


Milken, adj. [from milk] Confitting of 
milk. 
The remedies are to be propofed from a con{tant 


courfe of the miléen diet, continued at leait a vear. 


(n: yde A 


MI'LKER,. x. f (from milk.] One that milk: 
animals. 
His kine with fwe!ling udders ready ftand, 
And lowing for the pail invite the midkcr's hand. 
Dryden. 
MULKINESS. 7. /| [from miiky.] Sottach 
like that of milk ; approach to the nature 
of milk. 


Would I could fhare thy balmy, even tempers — 
And milkine/s of blood ! Dryer, 


Pepe. 


MIL 


The faltnefs and oylinefs of the blood abforting | 


the acid of the chyle, it lotes its widkineys.  Fisyer. 
MI'LKLIVERED., adj. [mile and liver. | 
Cowardly; timorous; fainthearted. 
Milklivered man ! 

g That bear’it a cheek for blows, a head for wrongs. 
Shatfpeare. 
Mi'uxmarp. #, fa [milk and maid.) Wo- 

man emploved in the dairy. 
When milx isdry with heat, 

In vain the m-i4maid tugs an empty teat. Dryden. 

A lovely mis'kimaia he began to regard with an eye 
of mercy. Altin. 

Milixuan. x. A [milk and man.) A man 
who fells milk. 

MI'LKPAIL., 2. f. [milkand pail} A vef- 
fel into which cows are milked. 

That very fubftance which laft week was grazing 
in the field, waving in the »i/épai/, or growing in 
the garden, is now become part of the man. atts. 

Mi'trean. xf. [milk and pan.) Veilel 
in which milk is kept in the dairy. 

Sir Fulke Grevil had much and privet: accefs to 
eueen Elizabeth, and did many men good; yet he 
would fay merrily of himfelf, thathe was like Robin 
Goosfellow ; for when the maids (pile the milk pans, 
or kept any racket, they would lay it upon Robin: 
fo what tales the ladies about the queen told her, or 
other bad offices that they did, they would put it 
upon him. Bacon, 

Mitxro Trace, v.f. [ilk and pottage. | 
Food made by boiling milk with water 
and oatmeal, 

For breaktaft and fupper, milk and milxpotrage 
are very fit for children. Locke. 

M I1'LKSCORE. x. fa [milk and /core.] Ac- 
count of milk owed for, fcored on a board. 


He is better acquaimied with the mi/k/core than 
his fteward’s accounts. Addifon. 
Mi'cxsop. x. f. [milk and fp.) A fott, 
mild, effeminate, feeble-minded man, 
Ofa molt notorious thief, which lived all his life- 
time of fppils, one of their bards will fay, that he was 
none of the idle #:i/¢/eps that was brought up by the 
fire-fide, but that molt of his days he {pent in arms, 
and that he did never eat his meat before he had 
won it with his (word. Spenfer. 
A milkiop, one that never in his life 
Felt fo much cold as over (oes in fnow. Shak /peare. 
We liave as good paflions as yourlelf ; and a wo- 


man was never defigned to bea milkfop. siddijor. 
But give him port and potent fack ; 
From mi/t/op he ttarts up mohack. Prior. 


Wiltxtoorn, x. f. [milk and tath. | 
Milsseeth are thofe finall teeth which come forth 
before when a foal is about three months old, and 
which he begins to caf about two years and a half 
after, inthe fame order as they grew, Far. Dic?. 


MI'LKTHISTLE., z. f (milk and thifle: 
plants that have a white juice are named 
milky.] An herb. 

MiLeTREFOIL. 2. /. [cytifuse] An herb. 


Mi'ikvetcu. af. [efragalus, Lat.) A 
plant. Miller. 
MIi'LKWEED, 2. fe [milk and weed.) A 
plant, 
MI'LKWHITE., adj. 
White as milk. 
She a black filk cap on him begun 
To fet, for foil of his mi/kwhite to ferve. Sidney. 
Then will I raife aloft the milkwhite rofe, 
With whofe fweet fmell the air thali be pertum’d. 
Shat/peare. 
The bolt of Cupid fell, 
It fell upon a little weftern flower; 
Before milkwbite, now purple with love’s wound ; 
And maidens call it love in idlenefs.  Sbak/peare, 
A milkwwbite goat for you l did provide; 
Two milkwwhite kids run frifking by her fide. Dry. 


Mi'txworr. vf. (ult and wort.] A 
bell-fhaped flower. 
Mi'uxwoman, af. [milk and vomar.) A 


[milk and avkite.] 


MIL 


MIL 


woman whofe bulrefs isto ferve familics | M1'LLTFETH, xf [ill and teeth.) The 


with milk. 
Even your mi/kwwoman and your nurfery-maid have 
a fcllow-feeling. Arbuthnete 
Mi'LKY. adj. [from milk.) 
1. Made of milk. 
2. Refembling milk. 
Not tateful herbs that in thefe gardens rile, 
Which the kind foil with milky fap fupplies, 


Can move the god. Pore. 
Some plants upon breaking their veffels yield a 
milky juice. Arbuthaot. 


3. Yielding milk. 

Perhaps my pailion he difdains, 

And courts the »isky mothers ot the plains. Kafcom. 
4. Soft; gentle; tender ; timorous. 

Has friendfhip fuch a faint and smidky heart, 

It turns in lefs than two nights ? Shakfpeare, 

This silky gentlenefs and courfe of yours, 

You are much more at tafk for want of wifdom, 
Than prais’d for harmful mildnefs. Shak/peare. 

Mi'tky-way. a f. [milky and sway. ] 
The galaxy. 

The mi/ky-way, or via lactea, is a broad white 
path or track, encompaffing the whole héavens, and 
extending itfelf in fome places with a double path, 
but for the moft part with a fingle one, Some of 
the ancients, as Ariftotle, imagined that this path 
confifled only af a certain exhalation hanging in the 
air; but, by the telefcopical obfervations of this age, 
it hath been difcovered to confitt of an innumerable 
quantity of fixed ttars, ditlerent in fituation and mag- 
nitude, from the confufed mixture of whole Jight its 


whole colour is fuppoted to be occafioned, Harris. ' 
Nor need we with a prying eye furvey 

The diftant fkies to find the milky-way 3 

It forcibly intrudes upon our fight. Creech. 


How many ftars there mult be, a naked eye may 


give us fome faint glimpfe, but much more a good - 


telefcupe, directed towards that region of the iky 
called the mi/ky-ccay. Cheyne. 

MILL. z. /. [wvàn, mola, Lat. melin, Welth; 
myln, Sax. moulin, Fr. molen, Dutch.] 
An engine or fabrick in which corn is 
ground to meal, or any other body is 
comminuted. In general an engine in 
which any operation is performed by 
means of wind or water; fometimes it is 
ufed of engines turned by the hand, or by 
animal force. 

The table, and we about it, did all turn round by 
water which ran under, and carried it about as a 
mill, Sidney. 

Olives ground in mé//s their fatnefs boant. Dryden. 

A miller had his arm and fcapula torn froin his 
body by a rope twilted round his wrift, and fuddenly 
drawn up by the szil. Sharp. 

Jo Mics. w.a. [from the noun puso; 
mila, Uflandick. | i 

1. To grind; to comminute. 

2. To beat up chocolate, 

3. To ftamp coin in the mints, 

le would be better for your milled medals, if they 
carricd the whole legend on their edges ; but at the 
fame time that they arc lettered on the edges, they 
have other infcriptions on the face and the reverfe. 

Addifon. 

Wood's half-pence are not milied, and therefore 

more eafily counterteited. Suift, 
Mi'ti-coe, x. j. [mill and cog, | The den- 

ticulations onthe circumference of wheels, 

by which they lock into other wheels. 

The timber is ufeful for midl-cogs. ` Mortimer. 

Mi'ci-pam. a. fe [mill and dam.| The 
mound, by which the water is kept up 
to raife it for the mill. 

A layer of lime and of earth is a great advantage 

in the making heads of ponds and mi/i-dams, Mort. 


MIi'LL-HORSE, z. f Horfe that turns a 
mill. 

A miil-horfe, {till boucd*to'go in one circle, Sid. 

Mr'Lemounrains, 2. f An herb, Ain. 


grinders ; dentes molares; double teeth. 
The beft intruments for cracking bones and nuts 
are grinders or 27l- teei’. Arbuthuct, 
MILLENA'RIAN. ewe [from millenarius, 
Lat. millenaire, Fr.) One who expects 
the millennium. 
Mi'ceenary. adj, [millenaire, Fr. millenaa 
rins, Lat.] Contitting of a thoufand. 

The millenary feftertium, in good manuferipts, is 
marked with a line crofs the top thus fs. Arbutb. 

MI'LLENIST. z. /. [from mille, Lat.} One 
that holds the millennium. 

MILLE'NNIUM, u. J. (Lat.] A thoufand 
years; generally taken for the thoufand 
years during which, according to an 
ancient tradition in the church, grounded 
on a doubtful text in the Apocalypfe, our 
bleffed Saviour fhal! reign with the faith- 
ful upon earth after the refurrection, be- 
fore the final completion of beatitude. 

We muft give a full account of that ftate called 
the millennium. Burnet. 

MiLLE'NNIAL. adj. [from millennium, Lat. ] 
Pertaining to the millennium. 

To be kings and pries unto God, is the charae- 
teriftic ot those that are to enjoy the wisiennial hap- 
pinefs. Burret. 

MI'LLEPEDES, 2. f. [millepieds, Fr. mille 
and pes, Lat.] Woodlice, fo called from 
their numerous feet. 

Uf pheafants and partridges are fick, give them mil- 
lepedes and earwigs, which will cure them. /Mortimere 

MLLER. ». f. [from zil/,] One who at- 
tends a mill. 

More water glideth by the mill : 

Than wots the mi//er ot. Slhak/{prare. 

Gillius, who made enquiry of millers who dwelt 
upon its fhore, received anfwer, that the Euripus 
ebbed and flowed four times a day. Brown. 


Nila’ L LE Re Z. A fy. Ain:fwsrth. 
MI'LLER S-TNUMB.7. f[ maillerand chum. ] 
A fmall fifth found in brooks, called like- 
wife a bull-head. 
Mirve'simat. adj. (rmillefmus, Latin.) 
Thoufandth ; confifting of thoufandth 
arts. 

To give the fquare root of the number two, he la- 
boured long in mil/efima/ traction:, ull he confeffed 
there was noend. Huts. 

MILLET. x. J. [milium, Lat. mil and millet, 
French. ] 
1. A plane. 


The midlet hath a loofe divided panicle, and each 
fingle flower hath a calyx, confifting ot two leaves, 
which are inftead of petals, to protect the Ramina 
and piltillum of the flower, which afterwards becomés 
an oval, fhining feed. This plant was originally 
brought from the eaitern countries, where it is ftill 
greatly cultivated, from whence we are annually fur- 
nithed with this grain, which 1s by many perfons 
much eftecmed for puddings. Miller. 

In two ranks of cavities is placed a roundifh ftudd, 
about the bignefs of a grain of millet. Woodward. 

Miltet is diarrhetick, cleanfing, aod ufeful in dif- 
eales of the kidneys. i Arbuthnote 

2. A kind of fih; unlefs it be mifprinted 
for mulle? 

Some fith are gutted, fplit, and kept in pickle; 
as whiting, mackerel, mi//et. Cure. 

Mi'LLINER. zej. |I believe from Milaner, 
an inhabitant of Milan, as a Lombard 1s 
a banker.] One who fells ribands and 
drefles for women. 

He was perfumed like a milliner ; 

And, "twixt his finger and his thumb, he held 
A pouncet box, which ever and anon 
He gave his nofe. Shak/{pcares 

The mercers and mif/lixers complain of her want 
of publick {pirit. < Tatler. 

lf any onc asks Flavia todo Something in chasity, 


MIM 


fie will tofs him half a crown, or s crown, and tell 
him, if he knew whata long miiiiner’s bill the had 
jult received, he would think ita great deal for her 
to give. Law, 

MILLION. a, fe [million, Fr. -millisgne, 
Italian. ] 

1. The number of a hundred myriads, or 
ten hundred thoufand. 

Within thine eyes, fat twenty thoufand deaths, 
In thy haadsclutch’d as many ei//ions, in 
Thy lying tongue both numbers. Sbab/peare. 

2. A proverbial name for any very great 
number. 

That the three angles of a triangle are equal to twa 
right ones, is a truth more evident than many of 
thofe propofitions that go for principles; end yet 
there are millions who know not this at all. Locke. 

‘There are sziiions of truths that a man is not con- 
cerned to know. Locke. 

She found the polifh'd glafs, whofe fmall convex 
Enlarges to ten mi//ions of degrees 
The mite, invifible elfe. Philips. 

Midft thy own flock, great fhepherd, be receiv'd 3 
And glad all heav’n with si//fons thou halt fav'd. 

Prior. 
Mi'LLIONTH. adj. [from mitliox.| Theten 
hundred thoufandth, 

The firft embrion of an ant is fuppofed to be as 
big as that of an elephant; which neverthelefs can 
never arrive tothe mi//ionth part ot the other’s bulk. 

Bentley, 
Mi'tiustone, 2. f. [mill and fone.| The 
ftone by which corn is comminuted. 

No man fhall take the nether or the upper mit- 


flene to pledge. Deuteroncmy. 
4E fop’s beafts faw farther into a miliflure than 
our mobile. L' Lftrange. 


MILT. x. /. { ild, Dutch. } 
1. The fperm of the male fifh. 


You fliall {carce take a carp without a sne., or a 
female without a roe or fpawn. Walton. 


z. [milc, Sax.] The fpleen, 

Jo MILT. v. a. [from the noun.) Toim- 
pregnate the roe or fpawn of the female 
fifh. 

Mi'tter. 2. f. [from mil/t.} The he of 
any fiih, the the being called fpawner. 


The fpawner and milter labour to cover their 
fpawn with fand. Walton, 


MI'LTWORT. u. f. [afplenon.| -An herb, 
Ainfworth, 
MIME. n. f. (mime, Fr. pin; minus, 
Lat.} A buifoon who pra&tifes gefticu- 
lations, either reprefentative of fome 
action, or merely contrived to raife mirth. 
Think’ thou, mise, this is great. Ben Jonjon. 

To Mime. v » To plas the mime. 


T'hink’it thou, mime, thisis great? or that they | 


ftrive 
Whofe noile fhall keep the miming mott alive, 
W hilit thou dott raife fome player trom the grave, 
Out-dance the babion, or out-boatt the brave ? 
Ben Fonfon. 
Mr'mMer. z. /. [from mizte.] A mimick ; 
a buffoon. 
Jugglers and dancers, anticks, mummers, 20ers. 
Milton. 
Mi'MIcac. adj. [mimicus, Lat.) Imitative; 


befitting a mimick ; acting the mimick, 
Man is of all creatures che moft mimical in gef- 
tures, ityles, fpeech, fafhion, or accents. Mottin. 
A mimical daw would needs try the fame experi- 
ment; buthisclaws were fhackled. L’ Effrange. 
Singers and dancers entertained the people with 
‘light fongs and onimicad gettures, that they night not 
po away melancholy from ferious pieces of the thea- 
tre. Dryden. 
Mr'MICALLY. adv. [from mimical.| In 
imitation; in a mimical manner. 
Miu'mick, 2. f. [mimicus, Lat. ] 


1. A ludicrous imitator; a buffoon who 


copies another’s act or manner fo as to 


excite laughter, TN 


Like posar Andrew I advance, 
Falle saomek of my matter's dances 
Around the cord awhile 1 fprawl, 
And thence, though flow, in earncft fall. 
2, A mean or fervile imitator. 
Of France the mimicd, and of Spain the prey. 
Ancn. 
Mi'MICX. adi. [nimicas, Lat.] Imitative. 

In reafon's abferce mimick fancy wakes 
To imitate her; but misjcining Shapes, 

Wild work produces oft, and molt in dreams, ition. 

The bufy head with min:ick art runs o'er 
The {cenes and actions of the day before.  Sauifr, 

To Mi'mick, u.a, [from the noun.] To 
imitate as a buffoon; to ridicule by a 
burlefque imitation. 

Morpheus expre!s’d 
The fhape of man, and imitated belt; 
The walk, the words, the geiture, could fupply, 
"The habit imick, and the mien belye. Dryden. 

Who wou'd with care fome happy fiction trame, 
So mimicks truth, it looks the very fame, Granville, 

Mi'micxry.w./. [from mimick,] Burlefque 
imitation. 

By an excellent faculty in sximickry, my corref- 
pondent tells me ke can aflume my air, and give my 
taciturnity a flysefs which diverts more than any 
thing l could fay. Speélator. 


MIMOGRAPHER, ve fe [mimus and ypedo. | 
A writer of farces. Die. 


Mina'cious, ad’. [minax, Lat.] Full of 
threats. 


Mrina‘ciry. v. / [from minax, Lat.] Dif- 
pofition to ufe threats. 


Mi'natory. adj, [mincr, Lat.) Threaten- 
ing. 

The king made a ftatute monitory and minatory, 
towards jultices of peace, that they fhould duly exe- 
cute their office, inviting complaints againft them. 

Bacon. 
To Mince. v. a. (contracted, as it feems, 


from minik, or from mincer; mince, Fr, 
fmall. ] 
1. To cut into very fmall parts. 
She faw Pyrrhus make malicious fport, 
In mincing with histword her huiband’s limbs. 
Shak/peare. 
With a good chopping knife mince the two capons 
as {mall as ordinary minced meat. Bacon. 
What means the fervice of the church fo imper- 
fely, and by halves, read over? What makes them 
mince and mangle that in their practice, which they 
could {wallow wholein their fubicriptions? South. 
Revive the wits ; 
But murder firt, and mizce them all co bits. Durxcra.t. 
To mention any thing fcrupuloufly, by 
a little at atime; to palliate; to exten- 


vate. * 
I know no ways to mince it in love, but directly 
to fay 1 love you. Shak fpeare. 


Prior. 
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Tago, 
Thy honefty and love doth wirce this matter, 
Making it light to Cafi». Shuakfpeare. 
Thefe gilts, 
Saving your mincing, the capacity 
Of your foft cheveril contcicnce would receive; 


If you might pleafe to ftretch it. Shak{peare. 
I'll try to force you to your duty : 

For fo it is, howe’er you mince it, 

Ere we part, | thallevince it. Hadibrai. 


Siren; now mince the fin, 
And mollify damnation with a phrafe, 
Say you confented not to Sancho’s death, 
But barely not forbade it. Dr yder. 
If, to anince his meaning, I had either omitted 
fome part of what he faid, or taken from the tlrength 
of his expre(Gor, I certainly had wronged him. Dry. 
Thefe, feeing no where water enough to evtt a 
peneral deluge, were forced to since the matter, aud 
make only a partial ona of it, reftraining it to Alia. 
Woodward. 


3+ To fpeak with affected foftnefs ; to clip 


the words. 
Behold yon fimpering dame, whofe face betweea 
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her forks prefages fnows that sminees virtue, and 
ducs fhuke the head to hear of pleature’s name. 
Shak/peare, 

To Mince. V. m. 

t. To walk nicely by fhort fteps; to act 
with appearance of ferupulouinefs ag 
delicacy ; to affe& nicety. 

By her fide did fit the bold Sanfloy, 
Fit inate for fuch a mincing minion, 
Who in herloofenefs took exceeding joy. F. Queen, 
I'll turn two mincing Reps 
Into a manly ttride. 
A harlot form fott fliding by, 
With mincing tep, fimall voice, and languid eye. 
Dunciad, 

2. To {peak {mall and imperfeétly. 

The reeve, miller, and cook, are as much diflin- 
guifhed trom each other, as the m/ncing lady priore!s 
and the broad-fpeaking wife of Bath. Drydex, 


MI'NCINGLY. adv, [trom mince.) In {mal] 
parts ; not fully. 


Juttice requircth nothing mincing/y, but all with 
preiicd and heaped, and even over-enlarged meafure. 


Shakfpeares 


Hocker. 
MIND. z». f. [gemind, Sax. ] 
re Theintelligent power, 
l am a very loolifh fond old mans 
I fear l am not in my perfect mind. Shak (peare. 


This word being often ufed for the foul giving hic 
is attributed abufively to madmen, when we fay that 
they are of a diftracted «rind, inftead of a broken 
underflanding: whic word, siwa, we ule alfo for 
opinion; as, | am of this or that mizd : and fome- 
times for men’s conditions or virtues; as, ke isof an 
honeft mind, or a man of a jult minds fometimes 
for affection ; as, I do this for my mind's fake : 
fometimes for the knowledge of principles, which we 
have without difcourfe > oftentimes for fpirits, angels, 
and intelligences: but as itis uled in the proper fig- 
nificauon, including both the underftanding agent 
and paflible, it is delcribed to be a pure, fimple, tub- 
ftantial act, not depending upon matter, but having 
relation to that which is intelligible, as to his fiit 
object, er more at lasge thus; a part or particle of 
the foul, whereby it doth undesftand, not depending 
upon matter, nor needing any organ, free trom pal- 
fion coming from without, and apt to be diflevered as 


eternal from that which 1s mortal, Raicigh. 
I thought th’ eternal Mind 
Had made us makers, Drycen. 


2. Intellectual capacity. 

We fay that learning’s endlefs, and blame fate 
For not wilowing life a longer date, 

He did the utmott bounds ot knowledge find, 

He found them not fo large as was hissait. Cowley, 

3. Liking; choice; inclination ; propen- 
fon; atfeétion. 

Our queftion $s, Whether al! be fin which is done 
without direction by fcripture, and not whether the 
Ifraelites did at any time amifs, by following their 
own mirus without afking countelof God? Hooker, 

We will confider of your luit, 

And come fome other time to know our mud. Shak, 
Being fo hard to me that brought your wind, 

I fear he'll prove as hard to you:n telling her mind. 

Shak/peare. 

I will have nothing elfe but only tais; 

And now methinks I have amin to it. Shakfpeare. 
Be of the fame mind one towards another. Rom, 
Hatt thou a wile after thy mind ? forfake her not. 

Lcclefiafticut. 

They had a mind to French Britan; but they 

have let fall their bit. Bacon. 
Sudden ind arofe 

In Adam, not to let th’ occation pafs, 

Given him by this great conference, to know 

Of things above this world. Milions 
Waller conted on the other fide of the river, but 

atfuch a distance that he had no mind tobe engased, 

Clarendon. 

He hada great rind todo it. Clarendon. 

All the arguments to a good life will be very in- 
fignificant to a man that hath a mind to be wicked, 
when remilhon of fins may be had upon fuch cheap 
terms. i Tislot{on. 

Suppofe that after eight years peace he hath a mixa 
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MIN 


to infringe any of his treaties, orinvade a neighbour- 
ing (tate, what oppoftion can we make? .dddijor. 
4. Thoughts ; fentiments. 
Th‘ ambiguous god, 
In thefe myitcrious words, his mixd exprett, 
Some truths reveal'd, ia terms involv’d the relt. 
+ Dryden. 


çi Opinion. 
j The carth wes not of my mind, 
If you fuppofe as fearing you, it hook. Shak/peare 
Thefe men are ct the mind, that they have cicarer 
ideas of intinite duration tha: of infinite fpace, be- 
casse God hasexiited trom all eternity; but there is 
no real matter coextended with intiniie fpace. Lecke. 
The gods permitting traiters to fucceed, 
Become not parties in an impious deed ; 
And, by the tyrant's murder, we may nad, 
That Catoand the gods were of a wind. Grarviile. 
6. Memory; remembrance. 
The king knows their difpofition ; a fmall touch 
will put him in izd of them. 
When he brings 
Over the earth a cloud, will therein fet 
His tripled-coloured bow, whereon to look, 
Aad call to mind his covenant. Miiten. 
There, and more than I to mind can bring, 
Menalcas has not yet forgot to fing. Dryden. 
The cavera’s mouth alone was hard to find, 
Becaufe the path dilus’d was out of mind. Dryden. 
They will put hinin miz? of his own waking 
thouchts, ere thete dreams had 2s yet made their 
impreiiions an his fancy. Atterbury. 
A whoiefome law time out of mind, 
Had teen confirm’d by fate's decree. 
To MiND. «v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To mark; to aitend, 
His mournful plight is fwallowed up unwares, 
Forgetful of his own that minds another’s cares. 
Fairy Queen. 
Not then mitru, but tender love injoins, 
That I Mould mizd thee oft; and mizd thou me ! 
Milton. 


bacen. 


Swift. 


Ir, in the raving of a frantick mufe, 
And mizing more his verles than his way, 
Anv of thefe thould drop into a well, © Rofcommon. 
Ceafe to requeft mc ; let us mized our way ; 
Another fong requires another day. Dryaen. 
He is daily called upon by the word, the minilters, 
and inward fugzeitions of the holy {pirit, to attend 
to thofe profpetts, and miad the things that belong to 
his peace. | ? ‘ Rogers. 
2. ‘Yo pat in mind; to remind. 
Let me be punithed, that have winded you 
Of what you fhould forget. Shak/peare. 
I defire to mind thole perfons of St. Auttin. Burner. 
This minds me of acobbling colonel. L’ Efrunge. 
I thall anly snd bim that the contrary tuppoli- 
tion, if at could de proved, is of litte ufe. Locke. 


Jo Mixp.v. 4. To incline; to be difpofed. 
When one of them sindeth to go into rebellion, 
he will convey away all his lordihips to feoffees in 
trut. Spenfer. 
Mi NDED, adj. [from mind. ] 
1. Difpofed; inclined; affected, 
Wecome to know 
How you ftand minced in the weighty diff’rence 
Between the wing and you. Skatfpeare. 
Whole :ellawthip therefore unmeet for thee, 
Good reafon was thou freety thould’ft ditlike, 
And be fo minded WM. Sbakfpeare. 
If men were minded to live virtuoufly, to believe 
a God wauld be no hindrance to any fuch defign, but 
very much for its advancement. Tillotfon, 
Pyrrhus is nobly sided; and} fain 
Would live to thank him. Philips. 
2. Minded is ufed in compounds : as, Figh- 
minded. 
Lam not bigb-minded, | have no proud looks. 
Pfalms. 
3. We fay likewife /ow- minded. 
NI NDFUL. adj. [mind and full.] Atten- 
tive; heedful; having memory. 
l acknowledge the ufefulnefs-of your dire ions, 
and | promufe you to be mizffu! of your almoni- 


uons. Hammond 
Mirspruncy, ade, (ftom saindful.) Mt- 
centivehy;- veedfully. 


MINDFULNESS. 2 f. [from mindful.) At- 
tention; regard. 

Mi’xpxess. adj. [from mind. } 

1. Inattentive; regardlefs. 

Curfed Athens, mindiefs of thy worth, 

Forget now thy great deeds, when neighbour Rates, 

But for thy fword and fortune, trod upon them. Sba. 

As the ftrong eagle in the filent wood, 

Mirndi-fs of warhke raze, and hoftile care, 

Plays round the rocky cliff, or cryttal food. Prior, 
2. Notendued with a mind; having no in- | 
tcllectuai powers. 

God firt made angels bodilefs, pure minds; 
Then other things, which mindsefs bodies be : 

Lait, he made man. Davies. 
Stupid ; unthinking. 

Pronounce thee a grots lowt, a mivt/e/3 Nave, 
Or elie a hovering temporizcr. Sd.ch(prare 
MinbD-STRICKEN, adj, [mind and jirtchen. | | 

Moved ; affected in his mind. 

He had been fo mind-fricken by the heauty of 
virtue in that noble king, though not born his fub- 
ject, he ever proteiftd himfelf his fervant. Sidzey. 

MINE. pronoun poffffive. [inyo, Dax. meir, 
German ; mien, Fr. meus, Lat. It was 
ancientiy the practice to ufe wy before a 
confonant, and mine before a vowel, 
which euphony ftill requires to be ob- 
ferved. Mine is always ufed when the 
{ubftantive precedes: as, this is my cat; 
this cat is mine.) Pelonging to me. 

Thou arta foul in blifs, but |] am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire; that mine own tears 
Do fcald like molten lead. Sbak/peare, 

When a wile man gives thee bet'er countel, give 
me mine again. Sdak [peare. 

Ir thou be’it fain, and with no ftroke of mine, 
My wile and children’s ghofts will haunt me itill. 

Soak/peare. 

A friend of size is come to me, and I have nothing 
to fet before him. Luke. 

That palm is mine, Dryden. 

Mine. z. fe [ mine, Fr. mavyn or mun, 
Welth, from maen lapis, in the plural 
mini. | s 

1. A place or cavern in the earth which 
contains metals or minerals. 

Though ftreighter bounds your fortune did confine, 
In your large heart was found a wealthy mune. ball. 

A workman, to avoid idienefs, worked in a groove 
or mine-pit thereabouts, which was little efteemed. 

Boyle. 

A mine-digeer may meet with a gem, which he 
knows not what to make of. Boyée. 

The heedle{s mine-man aims only at the obtaining 
a quantity of fucha metal as may be vendible. Boye. 

2. A cavern dug under any tortibcation 
that it may fink for want of fupport ; or, 
in modern war, that powder may be 
lodged in it, which being fired at a pro- 
per time, whatever is over it may be 
biown up and deftroyed. 

By what eclipfe thall that fun be defac’d ? 

What mine hath erft throwa down fo fair a tower? 
What facrilege hath fuch a faint difgrac’d ? Sid. 
Build up the walls of ferufalem, which you have 

broken down, and fillup the mines that you have 

digged. Whitgift. 
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Others toa city {trong 
Lay fege, encamped ; by batt’ry, fcale and mixe, 
Affaulong. á Milton. 
To Mine. v. n. [fromthe noun.} ‘Yodig 
mines or burrows ; to form any hollows 
underground. 
The ranging ftork in ftately beeches dwells; 
The climbing goats on hills fecurely feed; 
The mining coneys throud in rocky cells. sf often. 
Of this various matter the terre(trich globe con{iits 
from its furface to the greateft depth we ever dig cr 
mine. MDiotward. 
To Mine. v.a. To fap; to ruin by mines; 


means. 


to deftroy by Now degrees, or fecret 


MIN 


Tt will but fkin and film the ulcerous place, 

While rank corruption, mining all within, 

Infects unfeen. Shakfecare, 

They mined rhe walls, laid the powder, and ram- 
med the mouth; but the citizens made a counter- 
mine Hayscards 

Mi'ner, 2. f. [mineus, Fr. from azine. | 
1. One who digs for metals. 

By me kings palaces art pufh'd to ground, 

And miners cruth’d beneath their mines are found, 
Dryden, 
2. One who makes military mines. 

As the bombardeer levels his mifchief at cities, 
the mier bufies biméelf in ruining private houfes. Tar. 
MI'NERAL. x. /. (minerale, Lat.] Fofi! 
body ; matter dug out of mines. All 
metals are minerals, but ali minerals are 
not metals. Minerals in the reftrained 
fenfe are bodies that may be melted, bat 
not malleated, 
She did confefs, fle had 

For you a mortal mixera:; which, being took, 

Should by the minute feed on life, and ling’ring 

By inches wafte you. Séak/peares 

The minerais of the kingdom, of lead, itun, cop- 
per, and tin, arz of great value. Bacon. 

Pait hidden veins dige’d up, nor hath this earth 
Entrails unlike, of »inerad and ftone. Milton, 

Minerals; nitre with vitriol; common falt with 
allum ; and fulpħur with vitriol. irocdward. 

Mi'nerat.ad. Cenfifting of fofil bodies. 

L; experience upon bodies in any mine, a man 

May conjecture at the metallick or mineral ingre= 

dicnts of any. mafs found there. Woodward. 


Mi'neRaList. ./. (from mineral.) One 


fkilled or employed in minerals. 

A mine-digger may meet with a gem or a minte 
ral, which he knows not what 19 make of ull he 
fhews it a jeweller or 3 mizera’). Boyse. 

The metals and minerals which are lodged in the 
perpendicular intervals do ftill grow, to Ipeak in the 
mincrali/s’s phrale, or receive additional increale. 

Wecdwarda 

MINERALOGIST. x. f. (mineralogie, Fr. 
from mineral and Avy. | One who dif- 
courfes on minerals. 

Many authors deny it, and the exactelt mineralna 
gifs have rejected it, Brown. 

Minera'Locy. z. / [from mineral and 
aay.) ‘Thedottrine of minerals. 

Mine'ver. 2. f A fkin with fpecks of 
white. Ainfrvorths 

To MI'NGLE. v. a. 

1. To mix; to join; to compound ; to 
unite with fomething fo as to make one 
mafs, 

Sulphurpus aad nitrous foam 
They found, they mingled, and with fubtle art, 
Concotted and adulted, they reduc’d 
To blackeft grata. Miter. 

Lament with me! with me your forraws join, 
And mingle your united tears with mine! radi, 

Our fex, our kindred, our houtes, and our very 
names, we are ready to mingle with ourfelves, and 
cannot bear to have others think meausy of them- 

Watts. 
2. To contaminate; to*make of diffimilar 
pärlsSe 
To confound the race 
Of mankind in one root, and earth: with hell 
Yo mingle and involve. Ailton. 

The beft of us appear contented with a mingid, 
imperfect virtue. Rogers’ Sermons. 

3. ‘To confufe. 

There mingle broits. Miten: 

To Mi'NGLE. v. u. To be mixed; to be 
united with. 

Ourlelf will single with fociety, 

And play the humble hof. Shakfpeare. 

Alcimus had defiled himfelf wilfully in the times 
of their aningling withthe Gentiles. 2 Moeccadeen 

Nor priet’s, sor thatefmen, 
Could have completed fuch an all as that, : À) 
1i women had not mingled in the mifchiet, Rewe, 


MIN 


She, when fie faw her fitter nymphs, fupprefs'd 
Her rifling fears, and mingled withthe reti. Adadi. 
Mi'ncce. x. f. [from the verb. j Mixture; 


medley ; confufed mafs. : 
‘Trumpeters, 

With brazen din bla you the city’s ear, 

Make wing /e with our rattling tabourines. Shat/p. 

Neither can I detend my Spanith Fryar; though 
the comical parts are diverting, and the ferious 
moving, yet they are of an unnatural mingle. 

Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Mi'ncrer. wf [from the verb.] He 
who mingles. 

MI'NIATURE. #. f. [miniature, Fr. from 
minimum, Lat, | 

1. Painting by powders mixed with gum 
and water. A mode of painting almoft 
appropriated to finall figures. 

2. Reprefentation in a fmall compafs; re- 
prefentation lefs than the reality. 

The water, with twenty bubbles, not content to 
have the piure of their face in large, would in 
each of thefe bubbles fet forth the miniature of 
them. Sidney. 

lf the ladies fhould once take a liking to fuch a 
diminutive race, we thould fee mankind epitomized, 
and the whole fpecies in wiaiature : in order to keep 
cour potterity from dwindling, we have intlitured a 
tall club, Addijon's Guardian. 

The hidden ways 

Of nature would’ft thou know ? how firft the frames 

All things in miniature ? thy fpecular orb 

Apply to well d.ffected kernels: lo! 

Strange forms arife, in each a hitele plant 

Unfolds its boughs: obferve the flender threads 

Of tirn beginning trees, their roots, their leaves, 

In narrow feeds defcrib’d. Philips. 
3. Gay has improperly made it an adjective. 

Here Mall the pencil bid its colours flow, 


And make a minicture creation giow. Gay. 
Mi'nixin, adj. Small; diminutive, 
Ufed in flight contempr. 
Sleepelt, or wakeft thou, jolly thepherd, 
Thy theep be in the corn; 
And for one blaft of thy minikin mouth, 
Thy theep hall take no harm, Shukfpeare, 


M NIKIN, 2. / A fmall fore of pins. 
Minis. a. Je (from minimus, Laun. } 


1. A fmall being; a dwarf, 
Not all 
Minims of nature; fome of ferpent-kind, 
Wondrous tn length, aid corpulence, involv’d 
Their tnaky folds, and added wings. Milten. 
2. This word is applied, in the northern 
counties, to a fimall fort of ffh, whioh 
they pronounce menim, See Minnow. 
MI'NIMUS. n. J. [Latin.] A being of the 
leukt fize. 
Get you gone, you dwarf, 
You minimus of hind’rıng knot grafs made ; 
You bead, you acorn. Sbak/peare. 
Minion. x, fa [ mignon, Fr.} A favou- 
rite; a darling; a low dependant; one 
who pleafes rather than benefits. A 
word of contempt; or of flight and fa- 
miliar kindnefs. 
Minion, faid the; indeed I was a pretty one in 
thofe days 31 fee a number of lads that love you. Sid. 
They were made great courtiers, and in the way 
of minions, when advanceinent, the moit mortal 
offence tocnvy, ftirred up their former friend to 
overthrow them. Sidney. 
One, who had been a fpecial minion of Andro- 
manas, hated us forhaving dilpoffetied him of her 
heart. - Sidney. 
Go rate thy minions g 
Becomes it thee to be thus bold in terms 
Belore thy fovereign. Stakf{peare’s Henry vi. 
His company mutt do his minions graces 
Whillt I at home ftarve for a merry look. Shak/peare. 
Edward feut one army mto Ireland; not for 
conque, but to guard the perfons of his minion 
Piers Gavelton. Davies. 
S$fasan fhould launch into the hiftory of human 


MIN 


nature, we Mould find the very minfons of princes 
linked 10 con!piracies againit their mater. L’ Efra. 
The drowfy tyrant by his minions led, 
To regal rage devotes fome patriot’s head. Swift. 
Mi'nious, adj. (from mini, Lat] Of 
the colour of red lead or vermillion. 
Some conceive, that the Red Seareceiveth a red 
and minious tincture trom fprings that fall into it. 
Brow, 
Jo Mi'nisu.w. a. [from diminiyh; minus, 
Lat.] Vo leffen; io lop; to impair. 
Ye thall not mini/b ought trom your bricks of 
your daily taik- Exadus. 
They are sinifbed and brought low through op- 
preflion. Ljaims. 
Another Jaw was to bring in the filver of the 
realm to the mint, in making all clipt, min: fhed, 
orim tired coins of filver, not to be currentin pay- 
ments, Bacon's Henry vit. 


MI'NISTER, z. /. [ minifier, Lat. minyire, 
French. ] 

I. An agent; one who is employed to any 
end; one who acts not by any inherent 
authority, but under another. 

You, whom virtue hath made the princefs of feli- 
city, be not the miniffer of ruin. Sidney. 

Rumble thy belly full; {pit fire, fpout rain, 

Nor run, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughicrs ; 

1 tax not you, you elements, with unkindnels ; 

Rut yet I call you fervile miniffers, 

‘That have with two pernicious daughters join'd 

Your high-engender’d battles, *gainft a head 

So old and white as this. Shak/peare. 
Th? infernal sinifer advanc'd, 

Seiz’d the due victim. 

Other fpirits govern’d by the will, 
Shoot through their tracks, and diitant mufcles fill ; 
This fovereign, by his arbitrary nod, 

Reftrains or fends his miniffers abroad. Blackmore, 

2. One who is employed in the adminiltra- 
tion of government. 

Kings muft be anfwerable to God, but the »ini/- 
ters to kings, whole eyes, ears, and hands they are, 
muft be anfwerable to God and iman. Bacon. 

3. One who ferves at the altar; one who 
performs facerdotal functions. 

Epaphras, a fasthtul minier of Chrift. 1 Col. 

‘The miniffers are always preaching, and the go- 
vernors putting forth edits againft dancing and 
gaming. Addifon. 

The minifiers of the gofpel are efpecially required 
to fhine as lights in the world, becaufe the dittinc- 
tion of their ttation renders their conduét more ob- 
fervable; and the prefumption of their knowledge, 
and the dignity of their office, gives a peculiar force 
and authority to their example. Rogers. 

Calidus contents himielf with thinking, that he 
never was a friend to hereticks and infidels ; that he 
has always been civil to the miaifer of his parih, 
and very often given fomething to the charity- 
fchools. Law. 

4. A delegate; an official. 

If wrongfully 
Let God revenge; for I may never lift 
An angry arm again't his minifler. Shak/peare. 

5. An agent from a foreign power without 
the dignity of an ambatlador, 

To Mi'nisteR. v, a, [minifiva, Lat.) To 
give; to fupply ; to afford. 

All the cuftoms of the Irith would miniffer occae 
fion of a moft ample difcourte of the original and an- 
tiquity of that people. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Now he that miniffereth {ced to the tower, both 
minifier bread for your food and multiply your feed 
fowne 2 Corinthians, 

The wounded patient bears 
The artift’s hand that minifers the cure. 
To MI'NISTER. V. a. 
1. To attend; to ferve in any office. 
At table Eve 
Minifer’d naked, and their owing cups 
With pleafant liquors crowo'd, 

2. To give medicines. 

Can't thou not miniZer toa mind difeas'd, 
Pluck from the memory a rcoted forrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain? Shatfp. 


Dryden, 


Otway. 


Milton. 
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3. To give fupplies of things needful; to 
give affiflance ; ta contribute; to afford. 
Others minifiered unto him of their fubltance. 

Luke. 
He who has a foul vholly void of gratitude, 
Mould fet his foul to learn of his body; for all the 
parts of that zini fer to one another. South, 
There is no truth which a mau may more cvi- 
dently make out than the exiflence of a God; vet 
he that thall content himfelt with things as they 
minifler to our pleafures and paffions, and not make 
enquiry alittle farther into their caufes and ends, 
may live long withour anv notion of fuch a being. 
Locke. 
Thofe good men, who take fuch pleafure in re- 
lieving the miferable for Chrift’s fake, would not 
have been lets forward to minister unto Chrift him- 
felf. A terbury. 
Fafting is not abfolutely good, but relatively, and 
as it miniffers to other virtues, Smalridge. 


4. To attend on the fervice of God. 


Whether prophecy, let us prophecy according to 
the proportion of faith; or minittry, let us wait ou 
our minifring. Romans, 


MINISTERIAL, adj. [from ziinifler.] 
ie Attendant; acting at command. 


Underftanding is in a man courage and vivacity 
inthe lion; fervice, and w/ai/Perial oficioutnels, 1a 
the or. Brown. 

From effences unfeen, celettial numes, 
Enlight’ning tpirits, and minijerial ames, 
Litt we our reaton to thattovereign caufe, 
Who blels’d the whole with life, 

2. Acting under fuperiour authority. 

For the minifferia’ offices in court there muft be 
an eyeunto them. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

Abftinence, the apoitle determines, is of no 
ether real value in religion, than as a minifferial 
caufe of moral effects; as it recalls us from the 
world, and gives a ferious turn to our thoughts. 

Rogers. 
3. Sacerdotal; belonging to the ecclefiaf- 
ticks or their office. 

Vhefe {peeches of Jerom and Chryfottom plainiy 
allude unto tuch minifferial garments as were thei 
in ule. Hooker, 

4. Pertaining to minifters of ftate, or per- 
fons in fubordinate authority, 

Minisre’RIaLLy. adv. Ina minifterial 
manner. 

Supremacy of office, by mutual agreement and 
voluntary cconomy, belongs to the tather; while 
the fon, out of voluntary condefcenfion, fubmits to 
act miniferially, or in Capacity of mediator. 

Wate riand. 
Ma'nistrery. s. f. [ minifleriuin, Lar. | Ot- 
fice; fervice. This word is now con= 
tracted to minifiry, but ufed by Milton as 
four fy lables. 
“They that will have their chamber filled with a 
good fccnt, make fome odoriferous water be blown 
about it by their fervants mouths that are dexterous 


Prise, 


in that miniflery. Digby. 
This temple to frequent 
With minifferies duc, and folemn rites, Miston. 


Mi’xistr ab, adj. [from zsiniĝer.}] Per- 
taining to a minitter. 

Mi'nistTRANT. ads, ffrom minifler.| At- 
tendant; acting at command. Pope ac- 
cents it, not according to. analogy, on 
the fecond fyllable. 


Him thrones, and pow’rs, 
Prineedoms, and dominations minifrant, 
Accompany ’d to heav’n-ga'e, Dilton, 

Miniftrant to their queen wth buly care, 
Four faithful handmaids the foft rites prepare. 


MunistTralTyoN. vw f. 
Latin. } 

1.. Agency ; intervention; ofice of an 
agent delegated. or. commuitioned by 


another. 

God made him the intrument of his provider ee 
tome, as he haih mide his own land to! im, * b 
this diference, thac God, by his minvfraticn 2 
me, intends to do him a favour, Tuyler. 


Pope. 
[trom ainifiro, 


Moi ON 

Though fomatimes efecte] by the immediate fat 
of the divine will, yer 1 think they are molt ordi- 
narily done by the wixijiration ot angels. Hale. 

4, Service; office; ecclefiaitical function. 

The profeifion of a clergyman is an holy profet- 
fion, becaule it is a mini/Pration in holy things, an 
attendance at the altar. aw. 

If the prefent »itif?) ation be more glorious than 
the former, the minifter is more holy. Aiterbury. 

Mi'nistry. ze /. [contratted from mint/- 
tery; riiniferium, Lat.) 
1. Office; fervice. 

So far isan indiftin@ion of all perfons, and, by 
confejuence, an anarchy of all things, fo far from 
being agrecable to the will cf God declared in his 
great houlehold, tie world, andefpecially in all the 
minigiries of his proper houfchold the church, that 
there was never yet any time, l believe, fince it was 
a number, when fome ol its members were not more 
facred than others. Spratt’s Sermons. 

2. Office of one fet apart to preach ; eccle- 
fiaftical funétion. 

Their minifry pertorm'd, and race well run, 
Their doctrine and their itory written left, 

They die. Klilton’s Pavadife Loft. 

Saint Paul was miraculoutly called to the miniftry 
ot the gofpel,. and had the whole doctrine of the 
gofpel from God by immediate revelation; ane was 
appeinted the apottle of the Gentiles for propagating 
it in the heathen world. 

3. Agency; interpoftion. 

The natural world, he made after a miraculous 
manner; but directs the affairs of it ever fince by 
ftzrding rules, and the ordinary minijiry of fecond 
C2ules. Atterbury. 

To all but thee in fits he feem'd to go, 
And ‘twas my wizifiry to deal the blow. — Parnel, 

The poets introduced the misifiry of the gods, 
and taught the feparate exifteace of human fouls. 

Bentley. 


Locke. 


4. Bufinefs. 
He (ale from loud alarms, 
Abherr'd the wicked mivifiry of arms. Dryden, 
5. Perfons employed in the publick affairs 
of a ftate. 


I converfe in full freedom with many confiderable 
men of both parties; and if not in equal number, 
it is purely accidental, as happening to have made 
acquaintance at court more under one minifry than 
another. Swift. 

MUNIUM. n. f [Lat.] Red lead. 

Melt lead in a broad carthen veffel unglazed, and 
ftir it continually till it be calcinated into a grey 
powder; this is called the calx of lead; continue 
the fire, ftirring atin the fame manner, and it be- 
comes yellow; in this ftate it is ufed in painting, 
and is called mafticot or maflicot; after this put it 
into a reverberatcry furnace, and it willcalcine fur- 
ther, and become of a fine red, which is the com- 
mon minium or red lead: among the ancients Jri- 
niuet was the name tor cinnabar: the modern mi- 
mise is ufed externally, and is excellent in cleanting 
and nealing old ulcers. Hiil's Mar. Med. 

Mi'nnock. # / Of this word I know 
not the precife meaning. It 1s notun- 
likely that wazxock and minx are origi- 
nally the fame word. 

fra afs's nolc ] fixed on his head ; 

Anon his Thitbe muit be anfweied, 
And forth my minncck comes. Shak/peare. 

Mi’ snow. m, J. [enue, Fr.) A very {mall 
ffn; a pink: a corruption of minim, 
which fee. 

Hear you this triton óf the minnow: ? Shak/p. 

The minnow, when he is in perfect feafon, and 
not fick, which is only prefently after fpawning, 
hath a kind of dappled or waved colour, like a 
panther, on his fides, inclining toa grecnith and 
{ky-colour, his belly being milk-white, and his back 
almott black or blackifli: he isa fharp biter at a 
{mall worm in hot weather, and in the fpring they 
muke excellent minnow tunfies; for being wafhed 
well in falt, and their heads and tails cut off, and 
their guts taken out, being fried with yolks of eggs, 
primicfes, and tanfy. Walton's Angler, 

The nimble turning of the minnow is the 'per- 
fection of minnow tiling. Walton's Argler, 


MIN 
MINOR: adj. [Latin.] 
1. Petty ; inconfiderable. 

If there are petty erraurs and miner japfes, not 
confiderably injurious unto faith, yet ts it not fafe to 
contemn interiour falfities. Brown. 

2. Lefs; finaller. 

"They altered this cuftom from cafes of high con- 
ccrnmentto the moft trivial debates, the izor part 
ordinarily entering their protest. Ciarendcn, 

The difference of a third partin fo large and col- 
lative an account is not tlrange, if we confider haw 
differently they are fet in mincr and lefs miftakeable 


numbers. Brown's Vulgar Lrrours. 
Mi'nor. a. f. 


1. One under age; one whofe youth can- 


not yet allow him to manage his own 
affairs, 


King Richard the Second, the firft ten years of 
his reign, was a minor. Davies on I-eland. 

He and his mufe might be wizars, but the liber- 
tines are full grown. Collier. 

Long as the year’s dull circle feems to run, 
When the brifk mixor pants for twenty-one. Pope. 

The nobleft blcod of England having been thed 
in the grand rebellion, many great families became 
extinét, or fupported only by sfuors. Swift. 

A riinor or infant cannot be faid to be contuma- 
cious, hecaufe he cannot appear as a defendant in 
court, but by his guardian. Ayliff's Parergon. 
2. The fecond or particular propofition in 
the fyllogifin, 


The fecond or minor propofition was, that this 
kingdom hath caufe of juft tear of overthrow from 
Spain. Bacos. 

He fuppofed that a philofopher's brain was like a 
foreit, where ideas are ranged like animals of feveral 
kinds; that the major is the male, the #/nor the 
female, which copulate by the middle term, and 
engender the conclufion. Arbuthnot, 


To Mr’noratTe. T. a. [from mizor, Lat. | 
To leflen; to diminifh. A word not 
yet admitted into the language. 

This it doth not only by the advantageous affif- 


tance of a tube, but by fhewing in what degrees 
diftance minoxates the object. Glanvilte, 


Minora’ rion, x. /. [from minorate. | The 
act of leffening ; diminution; decreafe. 
A word not admitted. 

Bodies emit virtue without abatement of weight, 
as is moit evident in the loadftone, whofe efficiences 
are communicable without a mixoration of gravity. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

We hope the mercies of God will coniider our 


degenerated integrity unto fome mizoration of our 
ottences, Brown. 


Mino/rity. 2. fe [minorité, Fr. from 
minor, Lat. | 
1. The ftate of being under age. 

I mov'd the king, my matter, to fpeak in the 
behalf of my daughter, in the minority of them 
both. Shak/peare, 

He is young, and his minority 
Is put into the truit of Richard Glofter. Shak/p. 

Thefe changes in religion thould be ftaid, until 
the king were of years to govern by himfelf: this 
the people apprehending worfe than it was, a quel- 
tion was railed, whether, during the king’s mizo- 
rity, fuch alterations might be made or no. 

MHayward's Edward vi. 

Henry the Eighth, doubting he might die in the 
minority of his fon, procured an act to pals, that 
no ftatute made during the minority of the king 
thould bind him or his fuccetiors, except it were 
confirmed by the king at his full age. But the firit 
act that pafled in king Edward the Sixth’s ume, 
was a repeal of that former act; at which tune 
neverthelets the king was minor. Bacou. 

If there be evidence, that it is not many ages 
fince nature was in her minority, this may be taken 
for a good proof that the is not eternal. Burnet. 

Their counfels are warlike and ambitious, though 
fomething tempercd by the minority of their king. 


Temple. 
2. The ftate of being lefs. 


Froin this narrow time of geftation may enfuc a 
minority, or tmullnefs inthe exclufion, Brown, 
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3. The fmaller numbers 2s, the mséyority 
keld for that queltion ia oppotition to the 
majority. 

Minotaur. 2 f. [minotenre, Fr. minos 
and gaurus, Lat.) A monter invented by 
the poeis, half man and half bull, kepe 
in Daedalus’ labyrinth. 

“Thou may'ft not wander in that labyrinth, 
There minotaurs, and ugly treafons lurk. Shbak/p. 

Minster. x./. [minycepe, Sax.) A mo- 
naftery; an eccletiaftical fraternity; a 
cathedral church, The word 1s yet re- 
tained at York and Lichfield. 

Mi'nsTREL. x. fe [menefril, Spamifi; ze- 
nefirallus, low Lat.) A mufician; one 
who plays upon inftruments. 

Hark how the mirfirels "gin to hrill aloud 
Their metry mufick that refounds from far, 
The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling croud, 
That well agree withouten breach or jare Speayers 
I will give you the winfred. 
—Then I wil! give you the ferving creature. Séak/. 
I to the vulgar am become a jelt; 
Efteemed as a minfircl at a featt. 
Thefe fellows 
Were once the »infire's of a country how; 
Follow'd the prizes through each paltry town, 
By trumpet-cheeks and bloated faces known. Dryd, 
Often our feers and poets have confels’d, 
That mufick’s force can tame the furious beaft 
Can make the wolf, or foaming boar re(train 
His rage; the lion drop his crefted mane, 
Attentive to the fong; the lynx forget 
His wrath to man, and lick the sinfrel's feet. 
Prior, 
Mi’ nsTreLsey. z. /. [from aminftrel, | 
1. Mufick ; inftrumental harmony. 
Apollo's felf will envy at his play, 
And all the world applaud his minfred/ey. Davies, 
That loving wretch that {wears, 
"Tis not the bodies marry, but the minds, 
Which he in her angelick finds, 
Would fwear as juttly, that he hears, 
In that day’s rude hoarle »inffred/ey, the fpheres. 


Sandy 


Donne, 
I began, 
Wrapt in a pleafing tit of melancholy, 
To meditate my rural minfrelfeys 
Till fancy had her fill. Milton, 


2. A number of muficians, 
Minittring fpirits train’d up in feaft, and fong ! 
Such hatt thou arm’d the minfired/ey of heaven. 
Milton. 
Mint. 2. f. [iminve, Sax, menthe, Fr. men- 
tha, Lat.) A plant. 
Then rubb'd it o'er with newly-gather’d mint, 
A wholelfoine herb, that breath'd a grateful fcent. 
Dryden. 


MINT, 2. f. [mante, Dutch; mynecian, fo 
coin, Saxon. | 
te The place where money is coined. 

What isa perfon’s name or face, that receives all 
his reputation from the mint, and would never have 
been known had there not been medals. Addijon. 

2. Any place of invention, 

A man inall the world’s new fafhion planted, 
That hath a wine of phrafes in his brain. Shak/p. 

As the min:s of calumny are at work, a great num- 
ber of curious inventions are iffued out, which grow 
Current among the party. Adiijcr. 


To Mint. «v, a. [from the noun. ] 
Ie To coin; to ttamp money. 

Another law was, to bring in the filver of the 
realm tothe mint, in making all clipped coins of 
filver not to be current in payments, without giving 
any remedy of weight; and fo to fet the mint on 
work, and to give way to new coins of filver which 
thould be then minted. Bacon's Henry vir, 

2. To invent; to forge. 

Look into the titles whereby they hold thefe new 
‘portions of the crown, and you will had them of 
tuch natures as may beeafily minted. Bacon. 

Mi'nrace. x, /. [from miat. } 
1. That which is coined or ftamped. 
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Tts pleating poilon 
The vifase quite transforms of him that drinks, 
And the inglorious likenefs of a beaft 
Fixes inftead, unmoulding reaion’s »intage 
Character’d in the face. -7 Afilten. 
2, The duty paid for coining. Ainfworth. 


MI'NTER. x. /. [from zint.) Coiner. 

Sterling ought to be of pure filver called leaf 
filver, the mixter mult add other weight, if the 
filver be not pure. Camden, 

Mi'xtMan. x. f. [mint and man.] One 
{killed in coinage. 

He that thinketh Spain to be fome great over- 
match for this etate, is no good mintman; but takes 
greatnefs of kingdoms according to their bulk and 
currency, and not after theirintriofick value, Bacon. 

Mi'ntMastTer. 2. f. [mint and me/fler, } 

1. One who prefides in coinage. 

That which is coined, as mintmaffers confefted, 
is allayed with about a twelfth part of copper, Boy/e. 

2. One who invents. 

The great mintmafrers of thefe terms, the {chool- 
men and metaphyficians, have wherewithal to con- 
tent him. Locke. 

Mi'nuer. 2. fe (menuet, Fr.] A ftately 
regular dance. 

The tender creature could not fee his fate, 

With whom fhe danc’d a minuer of late.  Srepneye 

John has affurance to fet up fora minuet dancer. 

Spetiatore 

Mi/num. », 54 

a. [With printers.] A fmall fort of print- 
ing letter. 

2. [With muficians.] A note of flow time, 
two of which make a femibrief, as two 
crotchets make a minum; two quavers 
a crotchet, and two femiquavers a qua- 


ver. Bailey. 
He’s the courageous captain of comptiments; he 
fights as you fing prickfongs, keeps time, diitance, 
and proportion; reits his izum, one, two, and the 
third in your bofom. Skakfpeare. 
Minu’te. adj. [minutus, Lat.) Small; 
little; fender ; {mall in bulk; {mall in 


confequence. 
Some minute philofophers pretend, 
That with our days our pains and pleafures end. 
Dentam. 
Such an univerfal fuperintendency has the eve 
and hand of providence over all, even the molt mri- 
rute and inconfiderable things. South, 
Into final] parts the wond’rous ftone divide, 
Tenthoufand of minute/? fize exprefs 
T'he fame propenfion which the large poffefs. 
Blackmore. 
The ferum is attenuated by circulation, fo as to 
pais into the minute channels, and become fit nu- 
triment for the body. Arbuthnot. 
In all divifions we Mould confider the larger and 
more immediate parts of the fubject, and not divide 
it at once into the mere minute and remote parts. 
Wats’ Legick. 
MINUTE. x. f. [minutum, Latin, ] 
3. The fixtieth part of an hour. 
This man fo complete, 
Who was enroll’d ’mongft wonders, and when we, 
Almoit with lift’ning ravith’d, could not find 
His hour of fpeech a minute. Shakfpeare. 
2. Any finall fpace of time. 
They walk’d about me ev’ry minute while ; 
And if I did but ftir out of my bed, 
Ready they were to loot me to the heart. 
The {peed ot gods 
Time counts not, though with fwiftett mistes 
wing’d. Milton. 
Gods ! that the world fhould turn 
On minutes andon moments, Derham's Sophy. 
Experience does every minute prove the fad truth 
of this aflertion, South's Sermons. 
Vell her, that I fome certainty may bring; 
l go this xixute to attend the king. Dryden. 
3. The firt draught of any agreement in 
writing. ‘This is common in the Scot- 
tith law: as, have you made a mixute of 


shat contract ? 


Shaklp, 


MIR 


To MINUTE. v. a. | minuter, Fr.) To fet 
down in fhort hints. 

I no fooner heard this critick talk of my works, 
but I mizuted what he had faid, and refolved to en- 
large the plan of my fpcculations. S peuter. 

MI'NUTE-BOOK. 7. J» {minute and book. | 
Book of fhort hints. 

Mi/nure-cuass. z, f. [minute and gla/s.| 
Glafs of which the fand meafures a 
minute. 

Mınvu'reLY., adw. [from minute.] To a 
fmall point ; exactly ; to the leait part; 
nicely. 

In this potture of mind it was impoffible for him 
to keep that flow pace, and obferve minutely that 
order ot ranging all he faid, from which refults an 
obvious perfpicuity. Locke. 

Change of night and day, 
And of the feafons ever ttealing round, 
Minutely taithful. Thomfon's Summer. 

Mi'nurevy. adv. [from minute, the fub- 
ftantive. | 

1. Every minute; with very little time 
intervening. 

What is it but a continued perpetuated voice from 
heaven, refounding for ever in our ears? As 1f it 
were minutely proclaimed in thunder from heaven, 
to give men no reft in their fins, no quiet from 
Chrift’s importunity till they arife from fo morti- 
ferous a ftate. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

2. [In the following paffage it feems rather 
to be an adjective, as hourly is both the 
adverb and adjective. | Happening every 
minute. 

Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach, 


Thofe he commands, move only in command, 
Nothing in love. Shakfpeare's Macbeth. 


Mrixu'treness, z. /. [from minúte, }] Small- 
nefs ; exility; inconiderablenefs. 
The animal fpirit and inienfible particies never 
fall under our fenfes by realon of their minutenefs. 
Bentizy. 
MI'NUTE-WATCH. 2. fe [minute and 
watch.| A watch in which minutes are 
more diftinétly marked than in common 
watches which reckon by the hour. 
Catting our eyes upon a minuie-watch, we found 
that from the beginning of the pumping, about two 
minutes after the coals had been put in glowing, to 
the total ditappearing of the fire, there had paffed 
but three minutes. Boyle. 
Minx. x. f. [contraéted, I fuppofe, from 


minnock.| A young, pert, wanton girl. 
Lewd minx ! 


Come, go with me apart. Shakfpeare. 
Some torches bore, fome links, 
Before the proud virago mina. Hudibras. 


She, when but yet a tender mix, began 
To hold the door, but now fets up for man. 
Dryden. 


MURACLE, z. f. [miracle, Fr, miraculum, 
Latin. | 
1. A wonder; fomething above human 
power, 
Nothing almoft fees miracles 
But mifery. Shakipeare’s King Lear. 
Virtuous and hely, chofen from above, 


‘To work exceeding miracéesonearth. Shbuk/peare. 
Re not offended, nature’s miracle, 
Thou art allotted to be ta’en by me. = Shuh/peare. 


2. [In theology.] An effect above human 
Or natural power, performed in atteita- 


tion of fome truth. 

The miracées of our Lord are peculiarly eminent 
above the lying wonders of demons, in that they 
were not made out of vain oftentation of power, and 
to raife unprofitable amazement; but tor the real 
benefit and advantage of men, by feeding the hun- 
grys healing all forts of difeales, ejecting of devils, 
and reviving the dead. Eeailey. 

Mira'cutous. adj, [miracileux, Fr. from 


mivack.} Done by miracle; produced 


MIR 
by miracle ; effected by power more tham 
natural. 

Arithmetical progreffion might eafily demon- 
ftrate how falt mankind would increafe, overpailing 
as ~iraculous, though indeed natural, thatexample 
of the Iraelites, who were multiplied in two kun- 
dred and fifteen years from feventy unto fix hundred 
thoufand able men. Raligh’s Effays. 

Rettore this day, for thy great name, 
Unto his ancient and s/racu/ous right. 

Why this ftrength 
Miraculous yet remaining in thofe locks 2 
His might continucs in thee not for naught. ATi/ror. 
At the firft planting of the chriftian religion, 


God was plealed to accompany it with a miraculous 
power. Tillotfen. 


Mira’cuLous ty, adv. [from miraculous. | 
By miracle; by power above that ot 


nature. 

It was a fingular providence of God, to draw thofe 
northern heathen nations down into thofe chriltian 
parts, where they might receive chriltianity, and 
to mingle nations fo remote wiraculoufly, to make 
one blood and kindred of all people, and each to 
have knowledge of him. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Turnus was to be fain that very day; and 
/Eneas, wounded as he was, could not have en- 
gaged him in fingle combat,- unlefs his hurt had 
been miraculoufly healed. Dryden. 


MIRA'CULOUSNESS. 3. fo [from miracu- 
lous.] The ftate of being effected by 
miracle ; fuperiority to natural power. 

MIRADO'R. u. f. [Spamith, from mirar, 
to look.] A balcony; a gallery whence 


ladies fee fhows. 

Mean time your valiant fon, who had before 
Gain'd fame, rode round, toev’ry mirador 5 
Beneath each lady’s ttand a ttop he made, 

And bowinz, took th’ applaufes which they paid. 
Dryden. 
Mire. x. /. [moer, Dut,] Mud; dirt at the 


bottom of water. 
He his rider from her lofty fteed 
Would have caft down, and trod in dirty mire. 
Spenfer. 
Here’s that, which is too weak to bea finner, 
honet water, which ne’er left man i’ th’ mire. 
Shakfpeare’s Timon of dibers, 
I'm Ralph himfelf, your trutty fquire, 
Wh’ has dragg’d your donthip out o’ th’ sire. 
Hudibras, 
l appeal to any man’s reafon, whether it be not 
better that there fhould be a diltinétion of land and 
fea, than that all fhould be az/reand water. Aore. 
Now plung’d in mire, now my tharp brambies 
torn. R+fcummon,. 

To Mire. ve a. [from the nonn.] To 

whelm inthe mud; to foil with mud. 
Why had I not, with charitable hand, 
Took up a beggar’s iliue at my gates? 
Who f{mecred thus, and mir’ with infamy, 
l might have faid no part of itis mine. Suak/peare, 

MIRE. ze Je [myr, Welfh; myna, Saxon: 
mier, Dutch.) An ant; a pifmire, 

M I'RINESS. ze fe [from miry.] Dirtinefs ; 
fulnefs of mire. 

M I'RKSOME. adj, [morck, dark, Danith, 
In the derivatives of this fet, no regular 
orthography is obferved: it is common 
to write murky, to which the reit ought 
to conform.} Dark ; obfcure. 

Through wirkfome air her ready way fhe makes. 
fairy Queen, 

MIRROR. ». / [ miroir, French; mirar, 
spanifh, to look, ] 

1. A looking-eglafs ; any thing which ex- 
hibits reprefentations of objects by ree 
flection. 


And in his waters which your mirror make, 
Behold your faces as the crystal bright. Spenfer. 

“That pow’r which gave meeyes the world to view, 
To view myfelf infus’d an inward light, 

Whereby my foul, as by a mirror true, 
Oï her owa furm may take a perfect ght. Davies, 


Hertert., 


MIS 


Lels bright the moon, 
Met oppofite in levell’d welt was fet 
Nis mirror, with full face borrowing her light 
Fiam him. Aiviton’s Paradife Loft. 
Wirroir of poets, rtirroir of our age, 
‘Which her whole face beholding on thy tage, 
Pleas’d and difpleas’d with her own iaulis, endures 
A remedy like thofe whom mufick cures. Wadler, 
thy chance he fpy’d a merroir while he fpoke, 
And gazing there beheld his alter’d look ; 
Wond'ring, he faw his features and his hue 
So :nuch were chang’d, tnat fcarce himfelt he knew. 
Dryden, 
Late as? rang’d the cryftal wildsof air, 
Yn the clear mirroir of thy ruling far, 
l faw, alas! fome dread event impend. Pape. 
a. Itis ufed for pattern ; for that on which 


the eye ought to be fixed; as, men lonk 


in a glafs co adjuft their mien or drefs; 
an exemplar; an archetype. 

The works of nature are no lefs exact, than if 
fie did both behold and tudy how to exprefs fome 
abfoiute hape or mirror always prefent before her. 

Hooker, 

O goddefs, heavenly bright, 

Niirreur of grace and majeity divine. Fairy Q. 

How far’ thou, mirror of all martial men? 

Shakjpeare. 

Mirroir of ancient faith in early youth. Dryden. 

Mii'RROR-STONE. m f. [ felenites, Lat.) A 
kind of tranfparent Rone.  infavorth. 

Mirtu.~ f [mynhoe, Saxon.] Merri- 
ment; jollity; gayety ; laughter, 

To give a kingdom fora mirth, to fit, 

And keep the turn of tippling with a flave. Shak/p. 

His eye begets occafion for his wit; 

For every object that the one doth catch, 
The other turns to a wtirzb-moving jet. Shak/peare. 

Moit of the appearing mirth in the world is not 
mirth but art: the wounded fpirit is not feen, but 
walks under a difgutie. South. 

With genial joy to warm the foul, 

Bright Helen mix’d a mirth infpiring bowl. Pope. 
Mi'RTHFUL., adj. [mirth and full.) 
Merry ; gay; cheerful, 
No fimple word, 
That fhall be utter’d at our mirthful board, 
Shall make us fad aext morning. Ben Jonfon. 
The feaft wasferv'd; the bowl wascrown'd: 
To the king's pleafure went the mirthful round. 
Preor, 
Mi'atutess. adj [from mirth.| Joylefs; 
cheerlefs. 
Mr'ry. adj. [from aire. } 
1. Deep in mud; muddy. 

Thou fhould'tt have heard how her horfe fell, 
and fhe under her horfe: thou fhould’it have heard 
ia how iry a place, how fhe was bemoiled. Sbak/. 

All men who lived lazy lives, and died natural 
deaths, by ficknefs or by age, went into vaft caves 
under-ground, all dark and miry, full of noifome 
creatures, and there grovelled in endlels ftench and 
mifery. Temple. 

Decp, through a miry lane fhe pick’d her way, 
Above her ancle role the chalky clay. Gay. 

So have I feen ill-coupled hounds 
Drag diffrent ways in miry grounds. 

2, Confifting of mire. 

Shall thou and I fit round about fome fountain 
Looking all downwards to behold our cheeks, 
How they are ttain’d like meadows, yet not dry, 
With ery fime left on them by a flood? Sbuk/. 

Mis, an infeparable particle ufed in com- 
pofition to mark an ill fenfe, or deprava- 
tion of the meaning: as, chance, luck; 
mifchance, ill luck; computation, reckon- 
ing; mifcomputation, falfe reckoning; fo 
kike, to be pleafed ; to miflike, to be of- 
fended; from mes in ‘Feutonick and 
French, ufedin the fame fenfe. Of this 
it is dificultto give all the examples ; 
but thofe that follow will fufliciently ex- 
plain it. 

MISACCEPTA' TION, 1, f. [mis and accep- 


Swift. 


MIS 


tation.) The act of taking in a wrong 
fenfe. 


Misadve'nTuReE, x. f. [ mefaventure, Fr. 
mis and adventure.) Mifchance; misfor- 
tune; illluck; bad fortune. 

Your looks are pale and wild, and do import 

Some mifadventure. Shak/peave, 

When a commander, either upon neceffity or 
mifadtventure, falleth into danger, it much ad- 
vanceth both his reputation aud enterprize, if 
bravely he behaveth himtelf. Hayward, 

The body conftited, atter all the loffes and mif- 
adventures, of no lefsthan fix thoufand fot. 

Ciarendan, 

Diftinguith betwixt mifadventure and delign. 

3 L'Efranee. 

The trouble of a wmifzdvemture now and then, 
that reaches aot his innocence or reputation, may 
not bz an ill way to teach him more caution. Lecke. 

MISADVE'NTURED. ad. [from mijadven- 
ture. | Unfortunate. 

From forth the fatal loins of thefe two foes, 
A pair of ttarcroft lovers take their life; 

Whofe mifaduentur'd piteous overthrows 

Do with their death bury their parents ttrife.Shak/. 
MisaDvi'seD. adj. | mis and adzvifed.) 1M 

directed. 

Misa'tMED. adj. [mis and aim.} Not 
aimed nightly. 

The idle ttroke enforcing furious way, 

Miffing the mark of his mifaimed fight, 

Did fall to ground. Fairy Quecn. 
MISANTHROPE. lz. S- (mifanthrope, Fr. 
Misa'nTHROPos. | pucardpure.) A 

hater of mankind. 

l am mifanthropos, and hate mankind. Shak/p. 

Alas, poor dean! his only {cope 

Was to be held a mifamsbrope; 

This into gen'ral odium drew him. Swift. 
Misa'nrHRoPY. z. f. [ijanthrapie, BT: 

from atfauthrope.\ Hatred of mankind. 

MISAPPLICA'TION. 4. f. [ais and applica- 
tion.) Application to a wrong purpofe. 

The indiftinction of many io the community of 
name, or the mi/application of the at of one unto 
another, hath made fome doubt thereof. Brown. 

The vigilance of thofe who prefide over thele 
charities is fo exemplary, that perfons difpoled to do 
good can entertain nofulpicions of the mijapplica- 
tion of their bounty. Aiterbury. 

Itis our duty to be provident for the future, and to 
guard againft whatever may lead us into mi/app/i- 
cations of it. Rogers. 

To MısaPPLY'. v, a. {mis and apply.) To 
apply to wrong purpofes. 

Virtue itfelf turns vice, being mi/applicd, 

And vice fometimes by actions dignified. Sbak/p. 

The holy treafure was to be reterved, and iflued 
for holy ufes, and not »i/applicd to any other ends. 

Howel. 

He that know:, that whitenefs is the name of that 
eolour he has obferved in {now, will not mifzpply 
that word as long as he retains that idea. Locke. 

To MIsaAPPREHE ND. @. a. [mis and ap. 


prebend.| Not to underftand rightly. 
That your reafonings may lofe none of their force 
by my mifapprebending or mifrepreienting them, I 
hall give the reader your arguments. Locke. 
MISAPPRLHE NSION, x. f. [mis and appre- 
Lenfion. | Mitake; not right apprehenfion. 
It isa degree of knowledge to be acquainted with 
the caufes of our ignorance: what we have to fay 
under this head, will equally concern our mifap- 
prebenfions and errors. Glanville. 


Te Misascxri'Be. v. a, [mis and a/cribe. | 
To afcribe falfly. 
That may be mi/a/eribed to art which is the bare 
production of nature. Boyle. 
To Mtsassi‘Gn. v. a. [mis and affign.] Vo 
affign erroneoully. 
We have not mifaf/igned the caufe of this pheno- 
menon. Boyle. 
To MiSBECO'ME. Ve Ge [mis and become. | 


MIS 


Not to become; to be unfeemly; nat to 
fuit. 

Fither fhe has a poffibility in that which I think 
impoffible, or elie impoffible loves necd not mij- 
become me. Sianey. 

What to the dauphin from England ? 
— Scorn and defiance, Might regard, contempt, 
Aad any thing that may not mi/become 
The mighty fender. Shat/pesre. 

That boldnets which lads get amongft play-tel- 
lows, has fuch a mixture of rudenefs and ill-turned 
confidence, that thole ms/becoming and difingenuous 
ways of fhifticg in the world muit be unlearned to 
make way for better principles. Locke. 

Portius, thou may'ft rely upon my conduct, 

Thy father will not a¢t what miybecomes him. 

i Adti fon. 
MISsEEGO'T. ladj. [begot or begotten 
Mispeco'rren. |) with mis.) Unlaw- 

fully or irregularly begotten. 
Contaminated, bafe, 
And mifhegctten blood, I {pill of thinc. Sbhat/peare. 

Your words have taken fuch puns, as al they 

labour’d 
To bring man-Maughterintoform, fet quarrelling 
Upon the head of valour; which, indeed, 
Is valour mi/begot, and came into the world 
Whea feQs and taCtions were but newly born. 
Shak/peare. 
The mifhegotten infant grows, 
And, ripe for birth, diilends with deadly throes 
The fwelling rind, with unavailing ttrife, 
To leave the wooden womb, and pushes into life. 
Dryden. 
To Miseena've, v. n. [mis and behave.) 
To aft ill or improperly. 
MISBEHA VED. adj. [72is and behaved.] 
Untaught; ill-bred ; uncivil, 
Happine‘s courts thee in her beft array ; 
But, like a on/bchau'd and fullen wench, 
Thou pouc'tt upon thy fortune aad thy love. Shak/. 
MISBEHAVIOUR. n. J. [mis and be$aviour. | 
Ji] conduét; bad practice. 

The mifechaviour ot particular perfons does not 
at all affect their caufe, fince a maa may act laudi- 
bly in fume refpects, who does not foin others. 

Addifon's Freebolder. 
Misserifer. ne f. [mis and belief.) Falle 
religion; a wrong belief. 
MISBELI'EVER. x. f. [mmis and believer. } 
One that holds a falfe religion, or be- 
lieves wrongly. 

Yes, if I drew it with a curft intent 
To take a mrifbeliever to my bed, 

Ic mutt be fo. Dryden's Don Sebaftian. 
Jo Misca't. v. @.[ mis and call. | ‘Fo name 
improperly. 

My heart will fgh when I mifcai it fo. SL2t/p. 

The third at, which connects propofitions and 
deduceth conclufions from them, the {chools call 
difcourfe; and we {hall not mifcal icif we name it 
reafon. Glanville's Scepfise 

What you sifcal their folly is their care. Dry. 

To Misca‘LCULATE. v. a. [sis and cal- 
calate.) To reckon wrong. 

After all the care | have taken, there may be, 
ia fuch a multitude of paffages, feveral mifquoted, 
mifinterpreted, and mifcaiculated. Arbuthnet, 

Misca‘rriacs. a. f. [mis and carriage. | 
1. Unhappy event of an undertaking ; 
failure; ill conduét 

Refolutions of reforming do not always fatisfy 
juttice, nor prevent vengeance for former mifcar- 
riazes. King Charlcie 

When acounfellor, to fave him{clf, 

Would lay mifearriages upon his prince, 

Expofing him to publick rage and hate, 

O, ‘ts an a&t as infamoufly bafe, 

As, thould a common foldierfculk behind, 

And thrutt his general in the front of war. Dryden. 

If the neglect or abufe of the liberty he had, to 
examine what would really make for his happinefs, 
mitleads him, the m/carriages that follow on it 
mult be imputed to his own election. Locke. 

A great part of that time which the inhabitaats 


C) 


MIS 


of the former earth had to fpare, and whereof they 
made fo ill ufe, was now employed in digging and 
plowing; and the excefs of fertility which contri- 
buted fo mech to their mifcarriages, was retracted 


and cut off. Moavdward. 
Your cures aloud you tell 
But wifely your mifcarriages conceal. Garth. 


How, alas! wil he appear in that awful day, 
when even the failings and »//carriages of the righ- 
teous hall not be concealed, though the mercy of 
God be magnified in their pardon. Rogers. 

2, Abortion ; act of bringing forth before 


the time. 
There mut be mifcarriages and abortions; for 
there died many women with child. Graunt. 


Jo Misca’rry. vn. [mis and carry. ] 
1, To fail; not to have the intended event; 
not to fucceed; to be loft in an enter- 
prife; not to reach the effect intended. 
Have you not heard of Frederick, the great foldier, 

who mifcarried at fea? Shakf{peare. 
Our fiter's man is certainly mifcarried. Shuak/p. 
Is it concluded he fhall be protector ? 

—Itis determin’d, not concluded yet: 

But fo it muk be if the king mifearry. Shak/peare. 

If you mifearry, 

Your buGinefs of the world hath fo an end, 

And machination ceafes. Shak/peare. 
Sweet Ba‘Tanio, my thips have all mi/earried, my 

creditors grow cruel, my eltate is very low. Shak. 
I could mention fome projeéts which I have 

brought to maturity, and others which have mijcar- 

ried. Addifsn. 
No wonder that this expedient fhould fu often mif- 

carry, Which requires fo much art and genius to 

arrive at any perfection in it, Swift. 

2. To have an abortion. 

Give them a mifcarrying womb and dry breafts. 

Hofea. 

So many politick conceptions fo elaborately formed 

and wrought, and grown at length ripe for a delivery, 
do yet, in the ifue, mifcarry and prove abortive. 


South. 
His wife mifcarricd; but the abortion proved a 
female fetus. Pope and Arbuthnot. 


You have proved yourfelf more tender of ancther’s 
embrios, than the fondeft mothers are of their own 3 
for you have preferved every thing that I sifearried 
of. Pepe. 


Jo Misca’st. v.a. [mis and ca/t.] To 
take a wrong account of. 

Men mifcaff their days; for in their age they de- 
duce the account not from the day of their birth, 
but the year of our Lord wherein they were born. 

Brown. 

Miscerra’ne. x. fe [mifcellanens, lat. 

_ This is corrupted into malin or meflin.]) 
Mixed corn: as, wheatand rye, 

le is theught to be of ufe to make fome mi/ee/lane 
in corn; as if you fow a few beans with wheat, your 
wheat will be the better. Bacon. 

MISCELLA'NEOUS, adj. [ mifcellaneus, Lat. ] 
Mingled ; compofed of various kinds. 

Being mifecilzmecus in many things, he is to be 
received with fufpicion ; for fuch as amafs all rela- 
tions mult err in fome, and without offence be unbe- 
lieved in many. Brown. 

And what the people tut a herd confus’d, 

A mifcedlaneous rabble, who extol 
Things vulgar, and well weigh’d fcarce worth the 
praife. ATilton, 
Mrscetia'Neousness. 2. /. [from mif- 
cellaneous. | Compofition of various kinds. 


MI'SCELLANY. adj. { mifcellaneus, Lat. ] 
Mixed of various kinds, 
The power of Spain confifteth in a veteran army, 
compounded of ‘zi/ce//any forces of all nations. Bacon. 
Wli'scELLANY. 2. f. A mafs formed out of 
various kinds, 


I acquit myfelf of the prefumption of having lent 
my name to recommend emifcellanies or works of 


other men. Pope. 
When they have joined their pericranies, 
Oat tkips a book of mifce/lanies. Swift. 
VoL. Il. 


MIS 


Miscua’nce. ne f. [mis and chance.) Ul 
luck; ill fortune ; misfortune; mifhap. 
The lady Cecropia fent him to excufe the s/f- 
ebanceot her beafts ranging in that dangerous fort 
Sidney. 
Extreme dealing had driven her to put herfelf with 
a great lady, by which occafion ‘he had fiumbled 
upon fuch mi/ehances as were little for the honour 
of her family. Sidney. 
View thefe letters full of bad snifchaz:c, 
France is revoited. Shakfpeare. 
Sleep rock thy brain, 
And never come mi/chance between us twain. Siak/, 
Nothing can be a reafonable ground of defpifing a 
man but feme fault chargeable upon him; and 
nothing can bea fault that is not naturaily ina man’s 
power to prevent; otherwife it is a man’s unhappi- 
nefs, his mi/chanuce or calamity, but not his faut. 
South. 
MISCHIEF. 2. J. [me/chef, old Fr.) 
1. Harm; hurt; whatever is ill and inju- 
rioufly done. 
The law in that cafe punifheth the thought; for 
better is a mifcbief than an inconvenience. Sperfer. 
Come you murth’ring minifters ! 
Wherever in your fightlefs fubftances 


You wait onnature’s mifchicf. Shak/peare. 
Thy tongue devifeth mi fchiefs. Pfalms. 


Was I the caute of mifchief, or the man, 

Whole lawlefs luft the fatal war began? Dryder. 
2. Ill confequence ; vexatious affair. 

States call in foreigners to affilt them againft a 
common enemy ; but the zi/cbief was, thefe allies 
would never allow that the common enemy was fub- 
dued. Swift. 

Yo M1'SCHIEF. v. æ. [from the noun, | To 


hurt ; to harm; to injure. 

If the greateft inward heat be not fweetened by 
meeknefs, or not governed by prudence, can it bring 
to our fouls any benefit? rather it smi/cdiefs them. 

Spratt. 


Mr'scHIEFMAKER. z. f. [from omifchief 


and make.| One who caufes mifchief, 


MIscHIEF-MAKING. adj. Caufing harm. 
Come not thou with mifebief-making beauty, 
To interpofe between us, look noton him. Rowe. 


Mui'scutevous, adj. [from mifchief. | 
Ie Harmful ; hurtful ; deftru€tive; noxious; 
pernicious; injurious; wicked: ufed 
both of perfons and things. 
This falfe, wily, doubling difpofiticn is intoler- 


ably mifeSievous to fociety. South. 
I’m but a half-ftrain’d villain yet; 
But mongrel »i/chierous. Dryden. 


He had corrupted or deluded moft of his feryants, 
telling them that their mafter was run mad; that he 
had difinherited his heir, and was going to fettle his 
eftate upon a parifh-boy; that if he did not look 
after their mafter he would do fome very mifchievous 
thing. Arbuthnot. 


2. Spiteful; malicious. Ainfworth, 


Mir'sCHIEVOUSLY. adv, [from mifchicf.] 
Noxioufly ; hurtfully ; wickedly. 

Nor was the cruel deftiny content 
To {weep at once her lite and beauty too; 

Kut like a harden’d felon took a pride 
To work more mifehicvoufly flow, 

And plundered firt, and then deftroy’d. Dryden. 

Mi'scHIEvousness. 2. / [from mi/- 
chievous.)  Hurefulnefs ; pernicioufnels; 
wickednefs. 

Compare the harmlcfnefs, the tendernefs, the 
modelty, and the ingenuous pliabienefsy which is in 
youth, with the mifchievoujnefs, the flynets, the 
crait, the impudence, the falfehood, and the con- 
froed obftinacy found in an aged, long-pratifed 
finner. Scurb. 


Mi'SCiBLE, adj. | from mifceo, Lat.] Pof- | 


fible to be mingled. 
Acid fpirits are fubtile liquors which come over in 
diftiilations, not inflammable, micibie with water. 
Arbuthzot. 
Misctta'rion. 2e fe [mis and citation, | 
Unfair or falfe quotation. 


Being charged with m/cisation and unfair dealing, 
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it was requifite to fay fomething; honefty is a tender 
point. Collier. 


To Miscr're, v, a. [mis and cite] To 


quote wrong, 


Miscualim. mf. [mis and claim] Mif. 


taken claim. 


Error, mifelaia and forgetfulnefs, become fuitors 
for fome remiftion of extreme rigour. Bacon. 


MiscompuTa’tion. 2./. [mis and com. 


putation. } Falfe reckoning. 
It was a ¢:neral misfortune and mifccmputaricn of 
that time, that the party had fo good an opinion of 


their own reputation and intereft. Clarendon. 
Misconce'tr. l n. f. (nis and conceit, 
Mtsconce'ption.§ and conception. ] 


Falfe opinion; wrong notion. 

The other which inftead of it we are required to 
accept is only by error and n:ifconcert named the or- 
dinance of Jefus Chrift; no one proof being as yet 
brought forth, whereby it may clearly appear to be 
fo tn very decd, looker. 

le cannot be that our knowledge fhould be othce 
than an heap of mi/cenceptics and error. Glanville. 

Great errors and dangers refult out of a sifcore 
ception of the names of things. Harvey‘. 

It will be a great fatisfaction to fee thofe pieces 
of moft ancient hiltory, which have keen chiefly pre- 
ferved in fcripture, confirmed anew, and freed 
from thofe mrifcoxceptions or mifreprefentations which 
made them fit uneafy upon the fpirits even of the 
belt men. Burnet. 


To Misconceive, v.a. [misand conceive. | 


To misjudge ; to have a falfe notion of. 
Ne let falfe whifpers, breeding hidden fears, 

Break gentle fleep with mi/conceived doubt. Spexfer, 
Our endeavour is not fo much to overthrow them 

with whom we contend, as to yield them juft and 

reafonable caufes of thofe things, which, for want of 

due confidergtion heretofore, they mifconceived. 

Hooker. 

Mifconceived Joan of Arc hath been 

A virgin from her tender infancy. Shakf{peare. 


MISCO'NDUCT. 2. f. [mis and conduct.) Ill 


behaviour; ill management. 

They are induftriouily proclaimed and aggravated 
by fuch as are guilty os innocent of the fame flips of 
mifconduéis in their own behaviour, Addifon. 

It highly concerned them to reflect, how great 
obligation both the memory of their paft mifeondud, 
and their prefent advantages, laid on them, to walk 
with care and circumf{pection. Rogers. 


To MISCONDU'CT. v.a. [mis and conduct. | 


To manage amifs ; to carry on wrong. 


Misconse’CTuRE.m./.[ mis and conjeCture.q 


A wrong guefs. 
I hope they will plaufibly receive our attempts, or 
candidly correct our mifconseciures. Brows, 


To Mrsconjx'cTuRE. v. a, [mis and cone 


jeđure.]} To guefs wrong. 


MISCONSTRU'CTION, `x, fe [amis and con- 


jiruétion. | Wrong interpretation of words 


or things. 
It pleas'd the king his matter very lately 
To ftrike at me upon his mifcomfruetion, 
When he conjunct, and flatt’ring his difpleafure, 
Tript me behind. Shak/pezrree 
Others conceive the literal acceptation to be a 
mifconfirustion of the fymbolical expreflion. Browz. 
Thofe words were very weaklyinferted where they 
are fo liabie to ifconfirufion. Suillizg fiect. 


To MISCO'NSTRUE. va, [aris and confirue. | 


To interpret wrong. 

That which by right expofition buildeih up chrif- 
tian faith, being mifcon/frued brecdeth error; be- 
tween true and falle conttruction the diiference rea- 
fon muft fhew. Heuker, 

We would have had ycu ħeard 
The mannerand the purpofe of his treafons ; 

That you might weli have fignified the fame 
Varto the citizens, who, haply, mzy 


Miyconfirweusia him. Shak{peeve. 
Many of the unbelieving Israclites would have mr/- 
confirued this Rory of mankind. Rattiza, 


Do not, great fir, wisconftrue his intent, 
` 
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Nor call rebellion what was prudent care, 
To guard him(elfby neceflary war. Dryden. 
A virtuous emperor was much afflicted to find his 
attions mifconftrucd and defam'd by a party. Aditifon. 
MisconTi'Nuance, wf. [mis and con 
tinuance.| Ceffation; intermiffion. 
Ja Misco’unsEL. v., e, [mis and counfel.] 
To advife wrong. 
Every thing that is begun with reafon 
Will come by ready means unto his end, 
But things »ifcounfelied muit needs milwend. Spewf 
To Niisco’unT. v.a. [ z2foounte r, Fr. mis 
and couwt.| To reckon wrong. 
MI'’SCREANCE., 0x. /. [from me/creazce or 
MI’'SCREANCY. | mefcroiance, Fr.] Unhe- 
licf; falie faith; adherence to a falfe re- 


If thou wili renounce thy mifcreance, 
And my true legeman yield thyielf for ay, 
Life will I grant thee for thy valiance. Spenfer. 
The more ulual caufes of deprivation are murther, 
man-flaughter, herety, wi/ereancy, atheilm, fimony, 
1 Ayliffe. 

MLS CRE aN Tha x.j. { mefcreant, Frai) 

1. One that holds a falfe faith ; one who be- 


lieves in falfe gods. 

Their prophets july condemned them as an 
adulterous feed, and a wicked generation of mf- 
ereants, which had torfaken the living God. fIzoker. 

A vile wretch. 

Now by Apollo, king, 
Thou fwear’it thy gods in vain, 
—O vallai ! oifcreant! Shak{peare. 

If extraordinary lenity proves ineffectual, thofe 
mifercants ought to be made fentiole that our con- 
ititution is armed with force. Adtifon. 
MISCREA'TE. adj. {mis and created. ] 
Miscrea'tep. § Formed unnaturally or 

illegitimately ; made as by a blunder of 


Nature, 
Then made he head againft his enemies, 
And Ymner flew or Logris mifcreate. Fairy Queen, 
Eftfoons he took that mifcreated fair, 
And that falfe other (prite, on whom he fpread 
A feeming body of the fubtile air. Spenfer. 
God torbid, my lord, 
That you fhould fathion, wrett, or bow your reading; 
With opening titles 2//create, whole right 
Suits not in native colours with the truth, Sbat/p. 
MISDE'ED. z. f. [mis and deed. | Evilaction. 
O God, 
If thou wilt be aveng’d on my mifdeedsy 
Yet execute thy wrath on me alone. Sark /peare. 
Evils, which our own mi/deeds have wrought. 
Milton. 
Chas’d from a throne, abandon'd, and exil'd 
For foul mifderds were punifhments too mild. Dryd. 
Jo Mispe’em. a. @. [mis and deem.] To 
judge ill of; to miftake. 
All unweeting an enchanter bad 
His fenfe abus’d, znd made him to mifdeem 
My loyalty, npt fuch as it did teem. Fziry Queen. 
Befider, were we unchangeable in will, 
And of a witthat nothing could mifdeem; 
Equal to God, whofe wiidom thineth (hill 
And never errs, we might ourfelves erteem. Davies. 
Jo MISDEME'AN., va. | is and demean. | 


‘To behave ill. 

From frailty 
And want of wifdom, you, that beft fhould teach us, 
Fave sujarmean’d yourtelf. Shakf{peare. 


MISDEME'ANOR. 2. fe [mis and demean. | 
Offence; ill behaviour; fomething lefs 


than an atrocious crime. 

The houfe of commons have only power to cen- 
fure the members of their own houle, in point of 
election, or mifdememeuners in or towards that houle. 

bacon, 

It is no real difgrace to the church mercly to lofe 
her privileges, but to forfeit them by her taule or 
mifdimeanor, South. 

‘Thefecould never have touched the head, or top- 
ped the fource of thele watappy mijdemrancrt, for 
which the punishment was fent. Pood ward. | 


} 


| 
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Mignevo'rron. w./. [nis and devotion.) 
Miltaken piety. 
A place, where sifdevorion frames 
A thouland prayers to faints, whole very names 
The church knew not, heav'n knows not yet. Don. 
MISDIEET. ne fe [ mis and diet. | Improper 
food. 
A dropfy through his flefh did flow, 
Which by wi/dier daily greater grew. Furry Queen, 


To MISDISTI'NGUISH. V. a. [mis and df. 


tingui/b.] Tomake wrong diltin&tions. 

If we imagine a diference where there is none, 
becaufe we diltinguilh where we Mould not, it may 
not be denied that wo ifdipinguiyh. Hanker. 

To Misno’, v. a. {mis and do.) Todo 
wrong; to commit a crime. 

Attord me slace to fhew what recompence 
T’wards thee l intend tor what I have mifdone. 

Milton. 
To Mispo’. v. ne To commit faults, 
Try the erring foul 
Nor wilfully szdoixg, but unaware 
Miutled. 

I have mifdsne, and I endure the fmart, 

Loth to acknowledge, but more loth to part, Dryd, 
Mispoler. efe [from mido} An otken- 
der; a criminal; a malefactor. 

Were they not contained in duty with a fear of 
law, which infli@teth harp punithments to m/doers, 
no man thould enjoy any thing. Sperfer. 

Mispo'1nc.  f2 [from saifto.] Offence ; 
deviation from right. 

The wortt is, to think ourfelves fafe fo long as we 
keep our injuries from the knowledge of men, and 
out of our own view, without any awe of that all- 
feeing eye that obferves all our mi/doings. L'Ejir. 

To Mispo'usrT, v.a. [mis and doubt.) ‘To 


fufpect of deceit or danger. 
It the only ss/dsubied me, I were in heaven; for 
quickly I would bring futficient alfurance, Sidney. 
| donot mifdoubr iny wife, but l would be loth to 
turn them both together; a man may be too conn- 
dent. Shukfpeare. 
The bird that harh been limed in a buth, 

With trembling wings ajdoudrerd every bulhy 

And l, the haplefs malta one fweet bird, 

Have now the tatal objact in :ny eye, 

Where my poor young was lim’d, was caught, and 

kill’d. Shakjpeaye. 
If you mifdoubt me that I am xot the, 
1 know not how I {hall allure you farther. Shat/p. 
To believe his wiles any truth can move, 

Is to mifdoubt mz teafon or my love. Dryden. 
MISDO'UBT, wf. [mis and doubt. | 
1. Sufpicion of crime or danger, 

He cannot fo precifely weed this land, 

As his mifdorbts prefent occafion ; 

Liis foes are foenrooted with his triends, 

That, plucking to unfix an enemy, 

He doth urfalten fo and thake a friend. Sdak/peare. 
2, Irrefolution; hefitation. 

York, fteel thy fearful thoughts, 

And change mi/dovbt tò relolution, Shakfpeare, 
MISE. 2, f. [¥r.] Mues Law term, Did?. 
To MisemMPLo'y. v, a. [mis and employ. ] 

To ufe to wrong purpotes. 

‘heir frugal fathers gains they mifempioy, 
And turn to point and pearl, and every female toy. 
Dryden. 
Some taking things upon trut, mifemploy their 
power by lazily enflaving thcir minds to the dictates 
of others. Locke. 
That vain and foolith hope, which is mifemployed 
on temporal objects, produces many forrows, dAddifon. 
They grew dilfolute and prophane: and by mif- 
employing the advantages which God had thrown 
into their lap, provoked him to withdraw them. 
Aiterbury. 
MisemPrLo/yMENT. a. fi [mis and employ- 
ment.) Improper application. 
An improvident expence, and saijemploy sent of 
their tiine and faculnes, ule. 
Mi'ser. u. ja (nifer, Jat.] 
t, A wretched perfpn; one overs helmed 


with calamity. 


Milton. 
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Do not diain to carry with you the woful words 
of a mifer now defpairing; neither be afraid to ap- 
pear belote her, bearing the baie title of the fender. 

? Sidney. 

I wif that it may not prove fome ominous fore- 
token of misfortune to have met with fuch a mifer 
as | am. Sianey. 

Fair fon of Mars, that feek with warlike fpoil 
And great atchievements, great yourlelt to make, 
Vouchfafe to ltay your {teed for humble mifer's fake. 


Spenfer. 
‘3. A wretch; a mean fellow. 
Decrepit mijer ! bale ignoble wretch ! 
l am delcended of a gentler blood. SDakfpeare. 


3. A wretch covetous to extremity ; one 
who ia wealth makes himfelf miferable 
by the teur of poverty. Thisis the only 


fenfe now in uf, 

Though the be dearer to my foul than ret 
To weary pilgrims, or to mifers gold, 

Rather than wrong Caftzlio I'd forget her. Orway, 

No filver faints by dying mifers giv’n, 
Here brib’d the rage of :ll-requited heav’n; 
But fuch plain roots as piety could raife, 
And only vocal with the Makev’s praife. 

M I'SERABLE, adj. [mierable, Fr. mifer, 
Latin. ] 
te Unhappy ; calamitous ; wretched, 
O nation miferable, 
With an untitled tyrai, bloody [cepter’d ! 
When thalt thou fee thy wholefome days again ? 
Shak/peare, 

Mott miferable is the defire that’s glorious. Sh2k/, 

What’s more miferabse thandifcontent? Shuk/- 

There will be a future (tate, and then how mitre 
abie is the voluptuous unbeliever left in the lurch. 

Sout. 

What hopes delude thee, mi/eradie man ? Dryden. 

2. Wretched; worthlefs. 

Miferable comforters are ye all. ee 

3. Culpably parfimanious; itingy. In low 
language. 

4. Defpicable; wretched; mean: as, e 
miferable per/or. 

Mi'sERABLENESS. mf, [from mifrable. } 
State of mifery. 

Mi'serRaBiy. adv. [from miferadle. } 

1. Unhappily ; calamiroufly, 

Of the five employed by him, twoof them quar- 
relled, one of which was flain, and the otha hanged 
for it; the third drowned himfel! ; the fourth, though 
rich, came to beg his bread ; and the htth was »sfer~ 
abiy tabbed to death. Scuth. 

2. Wretchedly ; meanly. 

As the love Fbear you makes me thus invite you, 
fo the fame love makes me afhamed to bring you to 
a place where you shall be fo, not {poken by ceremony. 
but by truth, wiferad/y entertained, Sidney. 

Sie Covetoally. Ainfrvorthe 


Mi'sgry. x. f. | sujeria, Lat. mifere, Fr. | 
re Wretchednels; unhappinels. 
My heart is drown’d with gric, 
Niy body round engirt with sadfery. SAak{peare. 
Happinets, in its tullextent, is the utmoilt pleafure 
we are capable of, and mijery the utsaott pain, Lorke. 
Perhaps it may be found more eafy to forget the 
language than ĉo part entirely with thole tempers 
which we learnt in miery. Lar. 
2. Calamity ; misfortune; cavfe of mifery, 
When we our better fee bearing our woes, 
We Icarcely think our mierics our focs, Sbukfpeare, 
‘The gods from heav’n furvey the fatal tuite, 
And mourn the ouiferies of human lite. Dryden. 
Je [trom mi ere) Covetoufnefs ; avarice, 
Not in we. Meijer now fignifies not an 
unhaphy, but a covetous man; yet mifery 
now iignities not covetoufuejs but unbap- 
pinefse 
Hc louk*d upon things precious, as they were 
The common muck o’ th’ world: he covets tefs 
Than misery wlelt would give. Shaki peare. 
In a fabrick of forty thoufand pounds charge, L 
wib thirty pounds laid cut before iw an exact model 5 


y fa ope, 
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for alittle miifery may cafily breed fome abfurdity of 
greater charge. Motion, 
Miseste’rm. ne fe [mis and effeem.) Dif- 
regard; fiight. 
Jo Mista’snion, wa. [mis and fa/rion. | 
To form wrong. 

A thing in realon impoffible thorough their wis- 
frllioncd preconceit, appeared unto them no lefs 
certain, than if nature had written it in the very fore- 
heads of all the creatures of God. Hakewill. 

To Misro'xm. V. a. (mis anà form.) To 
put in anill form. 

His monttrous feilp down to his teeth it tare, 
And tha: reisformed thape misfhaped more. Spenfer. | 

Misto'RTUNE. 2. fe [mis and fortune. ] 
Calamity ; ill luck; want of good for- 


tune. 
Fortune thus ‘gan fay, milery and misfortune is 
all one, 
And of misfortusze, fortune hath only the gift. Sid. | 
What world’s delight, or yoy of living {peech, 
Can heat fo plung’d in fea ot forrows deep, 
And heaped with fo huge misfortnnes reach? Spenf. 
Confider why the change was wrought, 
You'll find it his misfortune, not his tault. Addin. 
Jo Masci’vE. v.a. {misand give.] Yo 
fill with doubt ; to deprive of confidence. 
lt is ufed always with the reciprocal pro- 


noun. 

As Henry’s late prefaging prophefy 

Did glad my heart with hope of this young Rich- 
mond ; 

So doth my heart mi/give me in thefe confli&s 

What may befall him, tohis harm or ours. Sh2k/p, 

This is trange! Who hath got the right Anne ? 
My heart oygives me. Shax/peare. 

Yet oft his heart divine of forncthing 111, 
Mifgave bim. Milton. 

His heart »i/gave birt, that thefe were fo maay 
mieceting-houfes ; but, upon communicating his fut- 
picions, I foon made him eafy. A Addijon. 

Misci'vinc. x. /. [from mifgive.| Doubt; 
diftraft. 

Ifa confcience thus qualified and informed, be 
not the meafure by which a man may take a true efti- 
miate of bis abfolution, the fiuner is left in the plunge 
Sree ast? (ulpicions and. sni/einizer, both! 
as to the meatures of his prefent duty, and the final 
itVues of his future reward. South, 

T3 MisGo'veRN. vw a, [mis and govern. | 
To govern ill; to adminitter untaith- 
fully. 

Salyman charged him bitterly, that he had i/- 
governed the itate, aad inverted his treafures to his 
own ufe. Kuolles. 

Misco'versxep. adj, [from mi/govern, | 
Rude; uncivilized, 
Rude, »'fzcucr:'d hands, from window tops, 
Threw duft and rubbiih on King Richard's head. 
Shaypeare. 
NisGo'VERNANCE. s. fe [mis and gover- 
vance.) ~Irregularity. 

Thy mufe too long flumbereth in forrowings 
Lulled afleep through love's mi/gotermance. Sperfer. | 

MrsGO'VERNMENT. » f. | mis and govern- 
acut. | 
r. If adminiftration of publick affairs. 

Men lay the blame of thofe evils wherzof they 

know not the ground, upon pudlic w/zove! zment, 


Kuch. igh. 
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2. Ill management. 

Men are miferable, if their education hath been 
fo undilciplined, as to leave them unturnithed of 
(kill tofpend their tame ; but moit milerable, if fuch 
mifeovernment and untkilfulnefs make them tail into | 
vicious company. _ Taylor. 

3. Irregularity ; inordinate behaviour. 

"There is not chaitity enough in language 
Without offence toutter them: thus, pretty lady, : 
I am forry for thy much miygovernment. Shakjpeure. | 

Miscui'pance. xf, [aisand guidance. | | 
Falte direction, 

‘The Nicene council fixed the equinox the twenty- 

fuit of March for she tinding out of Eaiter: which 
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has caufed the mi/euidance from the fun which we 
lic under in refpect of Eaiter, and the moveable 
fealls. Holdev cn Time, 

Whofoever deceives a man, makes him ruin him- 
felf ; and by caufing an error in the great guide of 
his a€tions, his judgment, he caufes an error in his 
choice, the si/guidasce of which mult naturally 
engage him to his deftruction. South. 

To Miscui'pe. v. a. [nis and guide.] To 
direct ill; tolead the wrong way. 

Hunting after arguments to make good one fide of 
a queftion, and wholly to neglect thote which favour 
the other, is wilfully to wijguide the underftanding; 
and is fo far from giving truth its due valuc, that it 
wholly debafes it. Locke. 

Mifguided prince ! no longer urge thy fate, 
Nor tempt the hero to uncqual war. Prior, 

Or a!l the caufes which confpire to blind 
Man's crring judgment, and »i/gwide the mind, 
What the weak head with ttrongeft biala rules 
Is pride, the never-failing vice ot tools. Pope. 

Misua'p. 7. J. [ mis and bap.) Il chance; 
ill luck; calamity. 

To tell you what miferable mi/Laps fell to the 
young prince of Macedon his coufin, 1 fhould too 
much hil your ears with trange horrours, Sidney. 

Since we are thus far entcred into the confidera- 
tion of her s/baps, tell me, have there been an 
more fuch tempelts wherein fhe hath thus wretchedly 
been wrecked ? Spenjer. 

Sir knight, take to you wonted ftrength, 

And matter thete mfhaps with patient might. Sper/. 

Rome’s re.idieft champions, repofe you here, 
Secure trom worldly chances and mi/bups. Shak/p, 

le cannot he 
But that fuccefs attends him: if *i/Lap, 
Ere this he had return'd, with fury driv’o 
By his avengers; fince no place like this 


Can fit his punithment, or your revenge. Milton. 
Ifthe worlt of all wi/Laps hath fallen, 
Speak; tor hecould not die unlike himfelf. - Dexh. 


Mi'sHMASH. m. fe dinfw. A low word. 


A mingle, or hotchpotch. 
To MISINFE'R, va, [ mis and infere} To 
infer wrong. 

Neitorius teaching rightly, that God and man are 
diffinét natures, did thereupon mifinfer, that in 
Chrift thofe natures can by no conjunétion make 
one perfo:. Hocker. 

To Mistnvo/RM. v. a. [mis and inform.) 
To deceive by falfe accounts. 

Some belonged toa man of great dignity, and not 
as that wicked Simon had saiffuformed. 2 Macc. 

By no means truft to your fervants, who inilead 
you, of mifinform you; the reproach will lie upon 


yourfclf. Bacan. 
Bid her well beware, 

Left by fome fair appearing good furpriz’d, 

She dictate falle ; and mifinform the will 

‘Yodo what God exprefsly hath forbid. Milton, 


MistnrorMa'T1ON.f.[ froin mifinform. | 
Falte intelligence ; falfe accounts. 

Let not fuch be difcouraged as delerve well, by 
mifinfor mation of others, perhaps out oi envy or 
treachery. Bacon. 

The vengeance of God, and the indignation of 
men, will join forces againft an inlulting bafenefs, 
when backed with greatnefs, and fet on by ri/u-/or- 
mation. South, 

To MISINTE'RPRET. a. a, [mis and inter. 
freta] “Vo explain toa wrong fenfe, or 
wrong intention. 

The gentle reader refts happy to hear the worihictt 
worns miyjpmlerprefed, the clearett actions ob/cured, 
and the innocentett life traduced, Bex Jonjon. 

After all the care J] have taken, there may be 
fevcral patfages mifquoted and mifinterpreted. 
Arbuthnot. 

Jo Misjo'rn. wv a. [mis and joine) To 
join unfily or improperly. 

In reafon's abfence mimick fancy wakes 
To imitate her; but 2/yofzing thapes, 

Wild work produces oft, and not in dreams; 
I]]-matching words, and deeds, long palt, or late. 
Milion. 

Luther, more miftaking what he read, 

Aijing the facred body with the breads Dryden, 


| 
| 


| 


MIS 
To Misyu'oGk. v. n, fmit and judge.] To 
form falfe opinions; to judge ill. 
You misyuTge; 
You fec through love, and that deludes your fight ; 
As, what is ftraight, leems crooked through the 
water, Dryden. 

By allowing him{cif in what is innocent, he breeds 

offence to his weak and miswdeing neighbour. Aster. 
Infenfate + 
Too long misyudging have | thought thee wife; 
But fure relentlets tully ftecls thy breaft. Lape. 
To MISJU'DGE, v. a. To miftake; to 
jedge ill of. 

Where we migudge the matter, a milcariasze 
draws pity after it; but when we are tranlported 
by pride, our ruin lics at our own door. L' kfir 

To Mista’y. v.a., {mis and fay.} To lay 
in a wrong place. 

Mean time my worthy wife, our arms »i/)zy'd, 
And from beneath my head my fword convey'd. 

Dryden. 

The fault is generally wi/aid upon nature; and 
there is o'ten a complaint of want of parts, whea the 
fault liesin want of a due improvement. Locke. 

If the butler be the tell-tale, myy a fpoor, fo as 
he may never find it. Suvft. 

Misra‘yer. 2./. (from miflay.] One that 
puts in the wrong place. 

The sifloyer of a mere-itone is to blame: but 
the unjuit judge is the capital remover of land-marks, 
when he detineth amifs of lands. Bacon. 

To Mi‘sus. v. x. [from ft.) To rain in 
imperceptible drops, like a thick mft; 
properly sifle. 

Ynough, thou mourned haft, 
Now ginnes to xizzle, hie we homeward lat. Spears, 

The very fmall drops of a mifling rain defcending 
through a freezing air, do each ot them fhoot into 
one ot thofe figured icicles. Grew. 

This cold precipitates the vapours either in dews, 
or, if the vapours more copioufly afcend, they are 
condenfed into mifling, or into showers of {mall 
rain, falling in numerous, thick, fmaall drops. 

Devbam. 

In mifling days when T my threfher heard, 

With nappy beer I to the barn repair'd. 


To MISLE'AD, v. a. preterit and part. paf- 
five mifled. [ais and lead.) To guide a 
wrong way; to betray to mifchief or 


miftake. 
Take, oh take thofe lips away, 
That to fweetly were forfworn ; 
And thofe eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do ai/iad the morn. Shakipeare. 
Poor mifled men: your ftates afe yet worthy pitye 
If you would hear, and change your favaze minds, 
Leave to be niad. Ben Jonon. 
Trott not fesvants who »wiflead or miftnform you. 
Dacor. 


Gay, 


O thievith night, 
Why thould'ft theu but for fome felonious end, 
In thy dark lanthorn thus clofe up the ttars, 
That nature lung in heav’n, and fll'd theirlames 
With everlafting oi}, to give duc light 
To the miffed and lonely traveller? Miltor, 
What can they teach and not miffead; 
Ignorant of themielves, of God much more? Mile. 
Thou who hat taught me to forgive the ill, 
Aud recompente, as triends, the good sified; 
Ji merey be a precepiot thy will, 
Return that mercy on thy lervant’s head. Dryden.. 
‘The unsgination, which is of fimple perception, 
doth never of itfelt, and directly, mif/cad us; yet it 
is the almoft fatal rneansot our deception. G lanvi’le. _ 
Whatever neceility determines to the purfuit of 
real blifs, the fame neceffity eftablifhes fufpence, and 
fcrutiny of each fucceflive delire, whether the fatis- 
faction of it does not interfere with our true happi- 


nefs, and miflead us trom it. Locke, 
Tis hard to fay, if greater want of ikill 

Appear in writing or in judging ill : 

But of the two lefs dang’rous is th’ offence 

To tire our patience, than-mi/fead ourfenfe, Pope. 


Misreaper. wf. [from mifead.] One 
thet leads to ill, 
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When thou doft hear l am as I have been, 
Approach me, and thou fhatt be as thou wait, 
The tutor and the feeder of my riots; 
Till then I banith thee on pain of death, 
As 1 have done the rettof my mifleaders. Shatfp. 
They have ditclaimed and abandoned thofe herc- 
tical phantafies touching our Saviour, wherein by 
their »i/leaders they had been anciently plunged. 
Brerewced. 
Mr'sten. x. f. [corrupted from mif/eellaxe. } 
Mixed corn: as, wheat and rye. 
They commonly fow thole lands with wheat, 
miflen, and bariey. Mortimer. 
Jo Nasri keste, [mis and like.) To 
difapprove ; to be not pleafed with; to 
diflike. 
It was hard to fay, whether he more liked his 
doings, or ifliked the effe& of his doings. Sidrey. 
Tertullian was not deceived inthe place; but 
Aquinas, whe mifJiked this opinion, followed a worle. 
Ralcigd. 
udge not the preachers for he is thy judge : 
Tf thou m/like him, thou conceiv’it him not. ferSert, 
Misti'ke. x. /. [from the verb.] Difap- 
probation ; diflike. 
Setting your fcorns aad your mifvike afide, 
Tellme tome realon, why the lady Gray 
Should not become my wife. Shatfpeare. 
Their angry geftures with miJike difclole, 
How much his fpeech offends their noble ears. Fairs. 
MISLI'KER. 2. /. [from mifike.] One that 


difapproves. 
Open flatterers of great men, privy miflikers of 
good men, fair fpeakers with {miling countenances. 
Acham. 
Jo Misui've. v. 2. [mis and live.) To 
live ill. 

Should not thilke God, that gave him that good, 

Eke cherith his child if in his ways he ftood, 

For if he mi/Zive in leudne(s and luft, 

Little boots all the wealth and the truft. Spexfer. 
Jo MISMA'NAGE. v a. [isand manage. | 

To manage ill. 

The debates of princes councils would be in dan- 
ger to be mi/managed, {ince thofe who have a great 
roke in them are not always perfectly knowing in 
the forms of fyllogifm. Locke. 

MISMANAGEMENT, z. f, [mis and ma- 
nagement.) 11l management ; ill conduct. 

It is mifmanagement more than want of abilities, 
that men have realon to complain of in thoie that 
differ. Lecke. 

The falls of fav’rites, projects of the great, 

fold mi/managements, taxations new, 

A'l neither wholly falle, nor wholly true. Pepe, 
Jo Misma’rk. v. a, [mis and mark] ‘Vo 
mark with the wrong token. 

Things are mifmarked in contemplation and life 
for want of application or integrity. Coliier. 

To Misma'tcH. v. a. (ais and match.] To 
matcn uníuitably. 

What at my yearsforfaxen! had I 
Ugly, or old, mifnatcht to my desires, 

My natural defects had taught me 

To fet me dowa contented. Scutherr. 
Jo MISNA'ME. v.a. [mis and name.) To 

call by the wrong name. 

They make one man’s fancies, or perhaps fail- 
ings, confining laws to others, and ccnvey them as 
fuch to their fucceeders, who are bold to mijxame all 
unobfequioufnels ta their incogitancy, prefumption. 

Beyle. 
MISNO'MER. n. fa [Fr.] In law, an in- 
di€tment, or any other a€t vacated by a 
wrong name, 
Jo Misosse'RVe. V. a. [mis and obferve.] 
Nort to obferve accurately. 

— They underfand it as early as they do language ; 
and, if 1 mfodferve not, they love to be treated as 
rational creatures fooner than is imagined. Locke, 

MISO'GAMIST, n. j. [uics and yauQ.] A 
marriage hater. 
Miso'cys¥. n fa [ica and yar.) Hatred 
of women. 
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MIS 


To Misolapur. v. a. [mis and order. To | To Misro’int, v. a. [misand point.) To 


conduct ill; to manage irregularly. 

Ifthe child miG either in forgetting a word, or 
mifurdering the fentence, I would not have the mafter 
trown. Afcharm. 

Yer few of them come tcany great age, by reafon 
of their wifzrdered tite when they are young. A/ch. 

The time mijorder?d doth in common fenfe 
Crowd us, and cruf) us to this manitrous form, 

To hold our fafety up. Sbhak/peare. 
Mrso/rper. u. /. [from the verb.) Irre- 
gularity ; diforderly proceedings. 

When news was brought to Richard the Second, 
that his uncles, who fought to reform the mijorders 
of his counfellors, were alfembled in a wood rear 
unto the court, merrily demanded of one fir Hugh 
a Linne, who had been a good military man, but 
was then fomewhat diftraught of his wits, what he 
vou!d advife him todo? liue out, quoth fir Hugh, 
ani flay them every mother’s fon ; and when thou 
halt fo done, thou haft killed all the faithful friends 
thou haftin England. Carden. 

Mrso’RDERLY. adj. [from riforder.}] lr- 
regular; unlawful. 

His over-much fearing of you drives him to feek 
fome sni'orderly fhitt, to be helped by fome other 
book, or to be prompted by tome other fcholar. Ajcd. 

ToMispe'c. v. a. [ms and ype.) ‘To 
{pell wrong. 

She became a profeft enemy to the arts and fci- 
ences, and fcarce ever Wrote a letter to him without 
wilfully mi/pelling his mame. Speébatcr. 

To Mispe'nb, v. a. preterit and part. pal- 
five mi/pent. [mis and /pend. | 

1. To fpend ill; to wafte; to confume to 
no purpofe; to throw away. 

What a deal of cold bufinefs doth {a man »i/pend 
the better part of life in? In fcattering compliments, 
tendering vifits, gathering and venting news. 

Ben Jonfon. 

Let him now endeavour to redeem what he hath 
mipent by employing more of that leifure in this 
duty for the future. Duty of Man. 

Firft guilty confcience does the mirrour bring, 
Then harp remorfe thoots out her angry Ring ; 
And anxious thoughts, within themfelves at ttrife, 
Upbraid the long saii pent, luxurious life. Dryden. 

I this writer’s want of fente arraign, 

Treat all hisempty pages with difdain, 
And thinka grave reply mi/pext and vain. $ Blackm. 

He who has lived with the greateft care will find, 
upon a review of his time, that he has fomething to 
redeem ; but he who has mé{pent much has {till a 
greater eoncern. Rogers. 

Wife men retrieve as far as they are able, every 
mi pent or unprofitable hour which has flipped from 
them. Rezers. 

2, To wafte: with a reciprocal proncun, 

Now let the arched knile their thirfty timbs 
Diflever, for the genial moitture due 
To apples, otherwile milpends igelf 
ln barren twigs. Philips. 


MISPE'NDER. x. f. [from mi/pend.] One 
who fpends ill or prodigally. 
I fufpect the excellency of thofe men’s parts who 
are diffolute, and carelels mi[penders ot their time. 
Norris. 
Mispersua'sion, 72. ff mis and perfaafion.] 
Wrong notion ; falfe opinion. 
Some wi) per {uafers conccrning the divine attri- 
butes tend to the corrupting men’s manners. 
Decay of Piety. 
Jo MISPLA'CE. v. a. [misandplace.] To 
utin a wrong place. 
[li have this crown of mine cut from my fhoulders, 
Before PI ice the crown fo foul miiplac’d. Svak'p, 
What little arts govern the world ! we necd not 
An armed ene:ny or corrupted friend, 
When fervice but mi!plac'd, or love miltaken, 
Performs the work. Dentam. 
is a man betrayed by fuch agents as he employs ? 
Fle milplaced his confidence, teok hvpocrify for fide- 
lity, and fo relied upon the lervices of a pack of v:l- 
hirs. South. 
Shall we repine at a little mi/placed charity; we, 
who could no way forefce the «fect ! 


Pe NT) bury. 


eontufe fentences by wrong punctuation, 

To Mispai’se, v. a. Sometimes it figni- 
fies miftaken, from the French verb mc- 
Jprendre ; Sometimes undervaiued or dif- 
dained, from the French verb meprijer, 
Hamer. It is in both fenfes wholly 
obfolete. 

Ie To miftake. 

You fpend your paffion on a mijpris'd mood ; 

I am not guilty of Lylander’s blood. Sbak/peare, 
2. To flight; to fcorn; to defpife. 

He’s fo much in the heart of the world, and efpe- 
cially of my own people who beit know him, thar I 
am altogether miforied. Shat/peare. 

Pluck indignation on thy head; 
By the »i/prifing of a maid, too virtuous 
For the contempt of empire. Sbak/peare, 
Mrspri'ston. xe f. [from mi/prive. | 
1. Scorn; contempt. Not in ufe. 
Here take her hand, 
Proud fcornful boy, unworthy this good gift! 
That doth in vile »i/prifiox ihackle up 
My love, and her delert. Shabipeare. 
2. Miftake; mifconception. Noi in ufe. 
Thou haft miftaken quite, 
And laid thy love iuice on fome true love’s fights 
Of thy mi/prifron mult perforce enfue 
Some true love turn’d, and nota falfe turn'd true. 
Sbukjpesre, 

We feel fuch or fuch a fentiment within us, and 
herein is no cheat or smijprifioz, it is truly fo, aad 
our fenfe concludes nothing of its rife.  Ghaaville. 

3. [In common law.] It fignifies neglect, 
negligence, or overfight. Mifprijon of 
treafon is the concealment, or not dif- 
clofing, of known treafon; for the which 
the offenders are to fuder imprifonment 
during the king’s pleafure, lofe their 
goods and the profits of their lands during 
their lives. Mu/prifion of felony, is the 
letting any perfon, committed for treafon 
or felony, or fufpicion of either, to go 
before he be indicted. Cowell. 

Jo MisPRoPORTION, V. a. [mis and pro~ 
portiou.} To join without due propor- 
tion. 

Mispro’up. adj. [mis and proud.) Viti- 
oully proud. Obfolete. 

Now I fall, thy tough commixtures melt, 
Impairing Henry, ftreugth’ning mi/proxd York. 

Shat{peare.s 

To Misquo'Te. v a [mis and guare.| Vo 
quote fallely. 

Look how we can, or fad, or merrily, 
Interpre:ation wall »i/guote our looks. Shak fpeare. 

Aiter all the care | have taken, there may be 
feveral pailages mij7usted. Ar bucbhnot, 

To Misreci’re. w ae [més and recite. ] 
To recite not according to the truth. 

He mifrecites the argument, aod denies the con- 
fequence, which is clear. Bramdal/l azainfi Hobbes. 

To MISRE'CKON, V. a. [mis and reckon] 
‘To reckon wrong ; to compute wrong. 

Whoever finds a miftake in the fum total, mult 
allow himteit out, though after repeated trials he 
may not fee in which arucle he has mifreckored. 

Swift, 

To MISRELA'TE. v a. [ms and relate.) 10 
relve inaccurately or talfely. 

To fatisfy me that he mifre/ated not the experi- 
ment, he brought two or three {mall pipes of glais, 
which gave me the opportunity of trying ir. Bayle. 


MISRELA'TION, a f. [from mijrelase.] 
Falfe or inaccurate narrative, 

Minc aim was only to prefs home thofe things ia 
writing, which had been agitated between us by 
word af mouth; a couife much to be preferced be- 
fore verbal contercncesy as being lefs tudjeét to m.l- 
takes and m:/rewticas, aud wheicin paraioziims are 
mart quicaly detecicde biameesi. 


~ 
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Jo MISREME'MBER. Va, [mi and remem. 

ber.] To mittake by trufting to memory. 

If Ì much omyremember not, l had fuch 2 fpirit 
from peas kept long enough to lofe their verdure. 

Boyle. 

Jo Misreport. œ, Q. [vais and report. | 

To give a falfe account of; to give an 

account difadvantageous and falfe. 

His do¢trine was »i/reported, as though he had 

every where preached this, not only Concerning the 

‘Gentiles, but alfo touching the Jews. Hooker, 

A man that never yet 

D:d, as he vouches, ifrepert your grace. Shak/p. 

The wrong judgment that mifleads us, and makes 

the will often taften on the worlt fide, lies in szi/re- 

porting upon the various comparifons of thele. Locke. 

Misrero'rr. w. f. [from the verb.) Falfe 

account; falfe and malicious reprefenta- 


tion. 
We defend him not, 
Only defire to know his crime: ‘tis poffible 
It may be lome mittake or mifreport, 
Some alfe fuggeftion, or malicrous fcandal. Dexham. 

As by flattery a man is ufually brought to open 
his bofom to his mortal enemy, fo by detraction, 
and a (landerous »4/report of perfons, he is often 
brought to fhut the laine even to his bett and trueit 
friends. Scuth’s Sermons. 

Js MisREPRESE NT. V. a. [mis and repre- 
Jent.) To reprefent not as it is; to fal- 
fify to difadvatitage : mis often fignifies 
notenly error, but malice or milchiet. 

Two qualities neceflary to a reader before h's 
judgment should he allowed, are common honefty 
and common fenfe; and that no man could have 
miprepejented thet paragraph, unlefs he were utterly 
deititute of one or both. Swift. 

White it is fo difticult to learn the fprings of tome 
facts, and fo eafy to forget the circumitances of 
others, itis no wonder they fhould be fa grofly mif- 
reprcfented to the publick by curious and inquifiuve 
heads, who proceed altogether upon conjectures. 

wif, 

MISREPRESENTA'TLON, z. /. [from mi- 
reprefent, | 

1. The act of mifreprefenting. 

They have prevailed by méfreprefentations, and 
ether artifices, to make the fucceffor look upon 
them as the only per‘ons he can truit. Swift. 

2. Account malicioufly talfe. 

Since I have fhewn him his foul miitakes and in- 
jurious mifreprefentaticns, it will become him pub- 
lickly to own and retractthem. Aiterbury. 

Misru'Le. 2, J. [mis and rule.) Tumult; 
confufion ; revel; unjuft domination, 

In the portal piac’d, the heav’n-born maid, 


Enormous riot, and mifrale furvey’d. Pope. 
And through his airy hall the loud mifrule 
Of driving tempett, is forever heard.  Thomfon. 


Miss. a. fe [contracted from ziftrefs. 
Bailey. | 
1, The term of honour te a young girl. 
Where there are little matters and miffes ina 
houfe, they are great impediments to the diverfions 
of the fervants. Swift, 
2. A rumpet; a concubine; a whore; a 
proftitute. 
All women would be of one piece, 
The virtuous matron and the m/s. Hadibras. 
This gentle cock, for folace of his life, 
Six miffes had befides his lawful wife. Dryden. 
To Miss. v. a. pret. miffed; part. miffed or 
mif (mifen, Dutch aad German. | 
1. Notto hit by the mind; to miftake. 
To heav'n their prayers 
Flew up, nor mi/s’d the way. Milton. 
Norcan l mi/s the way, fo ftrongly drawn 
By this new-fele attraction, and inttingt. Miton. 
2. Notto hit by manual aim. 
The life you boutted to your jav’lin giv’ny 
Frince, you have mi/s’d. 
. To fail of obtaining. 
If the defized above all things to have Orgalusy 
Orgalus feared nothing but to mijs Pasthenia. Sidney. 


Pope. 


MIS 


Samay J, blind fortune leading me, 

Mifs that, which one unworthier may attain ; 
And die with grieving. Shak/peare. 
Where thall a maid’s diftracted heart find reft, 
If the can sift it in her lover’s breatt ? Dryden. 

When a man mifes hisgreatend, happinefs, he 
will acknowledge he judged not right. Locke, 


4. To difcover fomething to be unexpect. 


edly wanting. 

Without him I found a weaknefs, and a mif- 
trutfulneis of myfelf, as one ftrayed from his beft 
ftrength, when at any time I wifed him. Sidney. 

In vain have I kept all that this fellow hath in 
the wildernefs, fo that nothing was miffed. 1 Sam. 

5. To be without. 

We cannot m/s him; he does make our fire, 

Ferch in our wood. Shab/peare’s Tempeft. 
6. To omit. 

He that is fo tender af himfelf, that he can never 
find in his heart fo much as to mi/s a meal, by way 
of punithment for his faults, thews he is not much 


fallen out with himfelr, Duty of Man. 
She would never »//s one day, 
A walk fo fine, a fight fo gav. Prior. 


7. To perceive want of, 
My redoubl'd love and care, 
May ever tend about thee to old age 
With all things grateful chear’d, and fo fupply’d, 
That what by me thou haft loft thou leaft fhalt x7//s. 
Milton. 
He who has a firm, fincere friend, may want all 
the ret without mfg them. Soxth. 
To Miss. ve ne 
te To fly wide; not to hit. 
Flyiog bullets now 
‘To execute his rage, appear too flow, 
They mif: or {weep but common fouls away. /Fis/ler. 
2. Not to fucceed. 
The general root of fuperftition is, that men obe 
ferve when things hit, and not when they o/s ; and 
commit to memory the one, and forget and pais 


over the other. Bacon, 
. To fail; to miftake. 
4. Lo be loft; to be wanting. 
My lord, 
Upon my lady’s miffing, came to me 
With his fword drawn. Shak/peare. 


Thy thepherds we hurt not, neither was there 
ought miffing unto them, 1 Samuel, 
For a tıme caught up to God, as once 
Mofes was in the mount, and m:fjing lang, 
And the gieat Thifbite, who on tery wheels 
Rode up to heav’ny yet once again to come, Milton. 
Si To mifcarry ; to fail, as by accident, 
Th’ invention all admir’d, and each, how he 
To be th' inventor ai/s'd, fo eafy it feem’d, 
Once found, which yet unfound molt would have 
thought 
ImpoMible. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
6. To fail to obtain, learn, or find: fome- 
times with of before the object. 
Grittus mifixg of the Moldavian fell upon Maylat. 
Knolles. 
The moral and relative perfections of the Deity 
are eafy to be underitood by us; upon the leait re- 
flection we cannot mi/s of them. Aiterbury. 


Miss. z. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Lofs; want. 
I could have better fpar'd a better man. 
Oh, I thould have a heavy mis of thee, 
If I were much in love with vanity. Séak/peare. 
If thefe papers have that evidence in them, there 
will be no great m/s of tnofe which are lort, aud 
my reader may be fatished without them. Locke. 
2, Miftake ; errour. 
He did without any great m/s in the hardeit 
points of grammar. Aji bain's Schoolmafier. 
3- Hurt; harm. Obfolete. 
In humble dales is footing falt, 
The trode is not fo tickle, 
And though one fall through heedlefs hafe, 
Yetis his mi//e not mickle. Spenfer. 


MISSAL, 7. fe [z1fale, ate mifel, kr.) 
The mafs book, 
By the rubsick of the miga’, inevery foiemo 


MIS 


mats, the prieft is to go up to the middle of the altar, 
Stilling fleet. 
To Missa’y. v. n. [mis and fay. ] 
1. To fpeak ill of; to cenfure. Obfolete. 
Their ill behaviour garres men miffay, 
Both of thcir dodtrine and their fay. 
2. To fay wrong. 
Diggon Davie, I bid her godday, 
Or Diggon her is, or 1 mif/ay. AS yr 
We are not dwarfs, but of equal ftature, if veg 
miffay not. Hakewill on Providence, 
To Misse'EM. V. x, [mis and feem. ] 
1. To make falfe appearance. 
Foul Dueffa meet, 
Who with her witchcraft and mifceming {weet 
lnveigled her to follow her defires unmeet. F. Queexs 
2, Tomifbecome. Obfolete both. 
Never knight I faw in fuch mifceming plight. 
Fairy Queen. 
To Misse'rve. v. a. [mis and ferve.] To 
ferve unfaithfully. 
Great men, who miferved their country, were 
fined very highly. Arbuthont on Coinse 
To MissHa'PE. Ve a. part. mifhaped and 
mifbapen. [mis and foape. | 
te To fhape ill; to form ill; to deform. 
A rude mi/bapen, monftraus rabblement, 
Fairy Queer, 
His monftrous fcalp down to his teeth it tore, 
And that mistormed thape, »is/2aped more, 
Fairy Queen. 
Him then the does transform to monftruous hues, 
And horribly mis/hapes with ugly fights, 
Captiv’d eternally in iron mews, Fairy Queens 
Let the is/Laped trunk that bears this head 
Be round impaled with a glorious crown. Shuk/pe 
Pride will have a fall: the beautiful trees go all ta 
the wreck here, and only the mis/Lapen and defpi- 


Spenfere 


cable dwarf is left itanding. L' Efrange. 
Pluto hates his own sati/bapen race, 
Her fitter furies fy her hideous face. Dryden, 


They make bold to deltroy ill-formed and mise 
Shaped productions. Locke. 
The Alps broken into fo many fteps and preci- 
„pices, form one of the molt irregular, mis/bapex 
{ccnes in the world. Addifer. 
We ought not to believe that the banks of the 
ocean are really deformed, becaufe they have not 
the torm of a regular bulwark; nor that the moun- 
tains ave mis/bapen, becaule they are not exact py- 
ramids or cones. Bentley's Sermonte 

Some hgures monftrous and sis/oap'd appear 
Contider’d fingly, or beheld too near, 

Which but proportion'd to their fite or place, 

Due dittance reconciles to form and grace. Pepe. 
2. In Stak/peare, perhaps, it once fignilies 

ill directed: as, to [kape a cour/e, 

Thy wat, that ornament to Mape and love, 

Misfoapen in the condu& of them both, 

Like powder ia a fkill-lefs foldier’s flaik, 

I fet on hre. Shakfpeare's Romeo and Fusicte 
Missile. edj. [orfitis, Lat.) Thrown by 

the hand ; ftriking at diftance. 

We bend the bow, or wing the mifile dart. Pope. 

Mi'sston. xe fa (mifin, Latin. ] 
Ie Commiffion ; the ate of being fent by 
fupreme authority. 

Her fon tracing the defart wild, 

All his great work to come betore him fet, 
How to begin, how to accompl!ith beit, 
His end of being on earth, and miffica high. Milt. 

The divine autnority of our w:ifjfon, and the 
powers velted in us by tne high-prielt of our profef- 
fən, Chrift Jetus, are publickly difputed and denied. 

Asterbury- 
2. Perfons fent on any account, ufually to 
propagate re.1zion. 

In thele hips there thould be a mifficr of three 
of the brethren of Solomon’s houte, to give us 
knowledge of the fcienczs, manufactures, and in- 
ventions of all the world, and bring us books and 
patterns; and that the brethren thould itay abrosd 
ail the new mifficn. Bucor, 

3. Ditinifiion; difcharge. Notin ute. 

In Cafar's army, fomewhat the tuidiers would 

have had, yetoaiy demanded a migen os Lifcharze, 
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though with no intention it fhould be granted, but 
thought to wrench hnn to their other defires; 
whereupon with one cry they afked miffion, Bacon. 
4. Faction; party. Notin ufe. 
Glorious dceds, in thefe fields of late, 
Made emulous sti/fions ’mongtt the gods themfelves, 
And drove great Mars to taċtion. Skakfprare. 
Mr'sstonary. Qa. A [miffenairve, Fr.] 
Mi'sstoxerR. `$ One fent to propagate 
religion, 
You mention the prefbyterian miffomary, who 


hath been perfecuted for his religion. Swift. | 
Like mighty wif:oner you come, 
Ad partes infidelium. Dryden. 


Mi'sstve. adj. [nifive, French. | 
1. Such as is fent. 

The king grants a licence under the great feal, 
called a congé d’cilire, toelect the perfon he has 
nominated by his letters mive. Ayliffe. 

2. Ufed at diftance. 

In vain with darts adiftant war they try, 

Short, and more thort, the sive weapons fly. 


Dryden. 
MI'SSIVE. »,. f. (French. ] 
1. A letter fent: it is retained in Scotland 
in that fente. 
Great aids came in to him; partly upon mifhires, 
and partly voluntary from many parts- Bucor. 
2. A meffenger. Both obfolete. 
Rioting in Alexandria, you 
Did pocket up my letters; and with taunts 
Did gibe my mifrve out of audience,  Shuk/peare. 
While wrapt in the wonder of it came mif/ees 
from the king, who all hail’d me thane ot Cawder. 
Shukfpcave’s Macbeth. 
Jo Misspe'ax. vea. [mis and /peak.] To 
{peak wrong. 
A mother delights to hear 
Her early child m:is/peak halt-utter’d words. 
Derne. 
Jo MISSPE'AXK, To blunder in 
fpeaking. 
It is not fo; thou haft mi/poke, milheard 5 
Tell o’er thy tale again. Slak/peare. 
Misr. x. J. [miypc, Saxon. | 
1. A low thin cloud; a fmall thin rain not 
perceived in fingle drops. 
Old Chaucer, like the morning ftar, 
“lous difcovers dav trom far; 
His light thofe m/s and clouds diffolv'd 
Which our dark nation long involv'd. Derbam. 
And wrists condens’d to ciouds obfcure the tky, 
And clouds diffolv'd, the thirity ground fupply. 
Refeomms. 
Asa mifi is a multitude of fmall but folid glo- 
bules, which theretore defcend; fo a vapour, and 
therefore a watry cloud, is nothing clfe but a con- 
genes of very fmall and concave globules, which 
therefore afcend to that height, in which they are of 
equal weight with the air, where they remain 
lulpended, till by fome motion in the air, being 
broken, they defcend in folid drops; either fmail, 
as in a mif, or bigger, when many of them run to- 
gether, as in rain Grew, 
But hov'ring mif; arcund his brows are fpread, 
And night with fable thades involves his head. 
Dryden. 
A cloud is nothing but a mif fying high in the 
air, as a m/s is nothing but a cloud here below. 


Locke. 
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2. Any thing that dims or darkens. 

Ny peoples eyes once blinded with fuch m/s of 
fufp:cton, tney are milled into the moft dytperate 
actions. King Charles. 

His paflion caft a mif before his fenfe, 

And cither made or magnify'’d the offence. Dryden. 


To Misr. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
cloud; to cover with a vapour or {team. 
Lend me a looking-glafs ; 
If that her breath will 27//? or taia the tone, 
Why then the lives. Shalfpeare. 
Mista‘en. pret. and part. pafl. of miflake, 
for mifaken, and fo retained in Scot- 
land, 
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This dagger hath miffa’en, for lo! the fheath 

Lies empty on the back of Mountague, 
The point misfheathed in my daughter's bofom. 
Shak/peare. 
Misra’KEABLE, adj. [from mifake.) Lia- 
ble to be conceived wrong. 

It is not ftrange to fee the difference of a third 
part in fo large an account, if we confid-r how dif- 
ferently they are fet forth in manor and lefs sif- 
takeable numbers. Brown. 

To Mistake. v. a. [mis and take.) To 
conceive wrong; to take fomething for 
that which it is not. > 

Thefe did apprehend a great affinity between 
their invocation of faints and the heathen idolatry, 
or elfe there was no danger one fhould be miflaten 
for the other. Stilling feet. 

This will make the reader very much miflake, 
and mifunderitand his meaning. Locke. 

Fancy palles for knowledge, and what is prettily 
faid is mistaken for folid. Locke. 

Fools into the notion fall, 
That vice or virtue there is none atall : 
Atk your own heart, and nothing 1s fo plain, 
Tis to miffake them colts the time and pain. Pope. 
To MISTA'KE. v ne To err; not to judge 
right, 

Seeing God found folly in his angels; men’s 
judgments, which inhabit thefe houles of clay, can- 
not be without their m:ifakirgs. Raleigh. 

Seldom any one mistakes in his names ot {imple 
ideas, or applies the name red to the idea green. 

Locke. 

Servants miffake, and fometimes occafton mifun- 

derftanding ainong friends. Swift. 

To be Mistva'ken. ‘To err. [To miftake 
has a kind of reciprocal fenfe; / mi/takc, 
je me trompe. I am miftakcu, means, Í 
mifconceive, | am in an errour, more fre- 
quently than J am ill underficod; but, my 
opinion is miflaken, means my opinion is not 
rightly underftood. | 

The towns, neither of the one fide nor the other, 
willingly opening their gates to ttrangets, nor 
itrangcrs willingly entering tor fear of being mflaken. 

Sidney’. 

England is fo idly king'd: 
| You are too much mi/?.rkew in this king: 

Queition, your grace, the late embatladors, 

How modett in exception, and withal 

How terrible in conttant refolution. Shak/peare. 

Miflaken Brutus thought to break their yoke, 

But cut the bond of union with that ttroke. Waller. 

| Musta’ke. ze /. [from the verb. ] Mifcon- 
ception; errour. 

He never fhall find outfit mate; but fuch 
As fome misfortune brings him, or mi/i.tke. Milton. 

Infallibility isan abfolute fecurity of the under- 
ftanding from au poflibility ot flake in what it 
believes. Tillotfon. 

Thole terrors are not to be charged upon religion, 
which proceed either trom the want of religion, or 
fuperftitious mi/akes about it. Bentley. 

Misra‘ktnGey. adv. [from making. | 
Erroncoutly ; falfly. 

The error is notin theeye, but in the eftimative 
faculty, which mifating/y concludes that colour to 
belong to the wall which does indeed belong to the 
object. Boyle ox: Coleurs. 

To Misra'te.v.a@. [mis and flate.) ‘To 
| late wrong, 


They mifate the queftion, when they talk of 


preiling cercinosies. Bijbop Sanderfen. 


To Nisre’acu. a. a. [mis and teach.] To 
teach wrong. 
Such guides fhall be fet over the feveral congrega- 
tions as will be fure to mi fleach them. Sanderyon. 
The extravagances of the lewdett life arc the 


more confum mate difordersiof a mufaxght or neg- 
lected youth. 


To MISTE'LL. a. a. [mis and tell.] lo 
tell unfaithfully or inaccurately. 
To MISTE'MPER. ve ct. [mis and temper. | 
To temper ill; to diforder. 
J 


i Ejirange. | 
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This inundation of smiflemper'd humour 

Refs by you only to be qualitied, Sbak/peave. 
Mi'ster, adj. (from meftier, trade, Fr.) 
What miffer, what kind of. Obfolete. 

The redcrofs knight toward him croifed fat, 

To weet what mifer wight was fo difmay’d, 
There him he finds all fenfelefs and aghatt. Spenfer. 

To MISTE RM. V. a. [mis and sera.] To 
term erroneoully. 

Hence baniflied, is banifhed from the world ; 
And world exil’d isdeath. That banithed 
Is death mifferm’d, Sbhakfpesres 

To MIsTHi'NK.w. A. [vais and think. | To 
think ill; to think wrong. 

How will the country, for thefe woful chances, 
Mifibink the king, and not be fatisfy’d. Soak/peare. 

We, the greatett, are mnifthought 
For things that others do. Sbak/peare. 

Thoughts! which how found they harbour ia tby 

breaft, 
Adam, Adificerght of her to thec fo dear! Mion. 
To Mrisri'mMeE. T, a. [nis and times | Not 
to time right ; not to adapt properly wath 
regard to time. 
Mi’sriness. 2 f [from mify.] Cloudi- 
nefs; Rare of being overcift. 

The fpeedy depredation of air upan watry moif- 
ture, and vertion of the fame into air, appeareth in 
the fudden vaniihing of vapours from glafs, or the 
blade of afword, fuch as doth not at all detain or 


imbibe the moifture, for the mifinxefs {cattereth 
immediately. Bacon. 


Mi'stron. x. A [from mifus, Lat.] The 
ftate of being mingled, 

In animals many actions are mixt, and depend 
upon their living form as well as that of mificn, and 
though they wholly feem to retain unto the body, de- 
part upon difunion. Brown, 

Both bodies do, by the new texture refulting 
from their mijtion, produce colour, Boyle, 


MI STERTO'E. 7. fLeimypee lean Saxons 
miftel, Danifh, éirdlime; and tan, a 
twig.) A plant. 

The flower of the mifletce confifts of one leaf, 
which is (haped like a bafon, divided into four parts, 
and befet with warts; the ovary which is produced 
in the female flowers is placed in a remote part of 
the plant from the male fiowers, and confifts of four 
fhorter leaves; this becomes a round berry full of a 
glutinous fubltance, inclufing a plain heart-fhaped 
feed: this plant is always produced from feed, and 
is not to be cultivated in the earth, but will always 
grow upon trees ; from whence the ancients accounted 
it a fuperplant, who thought it to be an excreicence 
on the tree without feed. The manner of its pro- 
pagation is as follows: the onifiletce thrufh, which 
tecds upon the berries of this plant in winter when 
itis ripe, doth open the feed from tree to tree; tor 
the vifcous part of the berry, which im:nediately 
furrounds the feed, doth fometimes fatten it to the 
outward part of the bird's beak, which, togetdif- 
engaged of, he ftrikes his beuk at the branches of a 
neighbouring tree, and fo leaves the feed fticking by 
this vifcous matter tothe bark, which, if it lights 
upon a {mooth part of the trec, will fatten itfelf, 
and the tollowing winter put out and grow: the trees 
which this plant doth mott readily taxe upon are the 
apple, the afl, und fome cther Imaoth rind “trees : 
whenever a branch of an oak tree hath any of thefe 
plaats growing upon it, itis Cut of, and preterved 
by the curious in therr collections of natural curio. 
fities. Miller. 

It fnowe do continue, theepe hardly that tare 
Crave mifiic and ivie ror them :ortofpare. Tuffer. 

A buren and detetted vale, you fee it is; 

The trees, though tummer, yet forlorn and lean, 
O’ercome with mofs, and baletul mijfelro. Shakyp. 

Miffelice groweth chiefiy upon crab trees, apple 
trees, fometimes upon hazles, and rarely upon 
oaks: the wifeltoe whereof is counted very medi- 
cinal : it is ever precn winter and fummer, and 
heareth a white gliftering berry; and it is a plane 
utterly differing from the plant upon which it 
groweth. Dacor. 

All your temples ftrow 


With laurel green, and facred rifetee. Guy. 
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Mr'srurce. adj. (mif and like.] Refem- 


bling a mitt. 

Good Romeo, hide thyfelf. 

--Not 1, unlefs the breath of heart-"ick groans 

Mijllike enfold me from the fearch of eyes, Shuk/p. 
Miısro'Lo. ‘Jhe part. paff. of miftell. 
Mistrofox. ‘The part. paff. of miftake. 

Look nymphs, and fhepherds look, 

What fudden blaze of majeity, 

Too divine to be miffook. ATilton. 
Milsrress. 2. /. [maifreft, maitrffe, Fr.) 
1. A woman who governs: correlative to 

Jubjed or to fervaut. 

Here ftood he in the dark, his {harp fword out, 
Mumobling of wicked charms, conj’ring the moon 
To ftand 's aufpicious miltrels. Shakfpeure. 

Let us prepare 
Some welcome for the mi/fre/s of the houle. Shak/. 
Like the hly, 

That once was miftre/s of the held and flouri(h’d, 

I'll hang my head ard perith. © Shak/peare. 

He'll make your Paris louvre thake for ir, 
Were it the mifrefs courtof mighty Europe. Shak/. 

I will not charm my tongue; I’m bound to 

{peak 5 

My miffre/s here lies murther'd in her bed. Shuk/. 

The late queen's gentlewoman! a knight’s 

daughter! 

To be her miftrefs' miflrefs! the queen's queen. 

Shak{peare. 

Rome now is mi/fre/s of the whole world, fea and 
Jand, to either pole. Ben Fonfon. 

Wonder vot, fov’seign mifirefs! if perhaps 
Thov can’it, who art fole wonder; much lefs arm 
Thy looks, the heav’n of imildnefs, with difdain. 

; Milton. 

Thofe who afert the lunar orb prefides 
O’er humid bodies, and the ocean guides ; 

Whofe waves obfequious ebb, or {welling run 

With the declining or encrcafing moon ; 

With reafon feem her empire to maintain 

As miffrefs of the rivers andthe main. E/uckmore. 

What a miferable fpectacle, for a nation that had 
been mifircfs at fea fo long ! Ardmbnot, 

2. A woman who has fomething in pof- 
fellion. 

There had the enjoyed herfelf while fhe was 
mifire/s of herlelf, and had no other thoughts but 
{uch as might arife out of quiet fenfes. Sidacy. 

Ages to come, that thall your bounty hear, 

Will thine you mi/re/s of the Indies were ; 

Though ftreighter bounds your fortune did confine, 

Tn your large heart was found a wealthy mine. Wail, 
3. A woman fkilled in any thing. 

A letter defires all young wives to make them- 
felves miftieffes of Wingate’s Arithmecuck. Spe, 

4. A woman teacher. 

Erect publick fchools, provided with the beit and 

ableit matters and mi/ref/es. vile. 
A woman beloved and courted. 

They would not futfer the prince to confer with, 
or very rarcly tofee, his wifrefs, whom they pre- 
tended he thould forthwith marry. Clarendon. 

Nice honour {tll engages to requite 
Falie miférefesand proud with thght tor fight. Gran. 

6. A term of contemptuous addrels. 
Look you pale, mifrefs, 

Do you perceive the ghaftnefs ot her eye? Shat/p. 

A whore; a concubine. 

Misrru‘st, x. /. [mis and truf] Diff- 
dence; fufpicion ; want of conficence. 

He needs not our mifire ff, iince he delivers 
Our offices, and what we have to do, 

Vo the direQion juit. Shak/peare. 
Not then snifirufi, but tender love, injoins 
That I houk mind thee oft; aod mund thou me ! 

Milton. 

Jo Mrstru'st. v. a. [mis and truf.) Yo 

fufpect ; to doubt ; to regard wich difh- 
dence. 

Will any man allege thofe human infirmities, as 
seafons why thefe things thould be wiffiufied or 
doubted of. Hooker. 

By a divine initinét, mens minds mfir: fè 

Enfuing danger; as by proof we fce, 

The waters {well before a boifterous torm. Sbak/. 
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Fate her own book sifrufied at the fight. 
On that tide war, on thisa fingle fight, Ccwley. 
The relation of a Spartan youth, that futtered a 
fox concealed under his robe to tear out his bowels, 
is mifirujied by men ot bulinefs. Brown. 
The gen’rous train caimplics, 


Nor fraud miffrifis in virtues fai ditguife. Pope. 


Mrsrru'strur. adj. [mifiru? and full. | 
Difhdent ; doubting. 
I hold it cowardice 
To reft mifirufiful, where a noble heart 
Hath pawn’d an apen hand in fign of love. Shzk/p. 
Here the miffrufifu/ fowl no harm fulpects, 
So fafe are all things which our king protects. 
Waller. 
Mistru'sTFuLNess, 2. f. [from mifruf- 
Jul.) Diffidence; dovbt. 

Without him ] found a weaknefs, and a mifiruf- 
Sudne/s of myfelf, as one ftrayed trom his belt Rrength, 
when at any time Í miit him. Sidney. 

MısTRU'STFULLY., adv. [from mifruft- 
ful.) With fufpicion ; with miftruft. 

Mistru/sTress. adj. [from mifruf.] 
Confident; unfufpecting. 

Where he doth in ftream mi/PrvefPle/s play, 

Veil’d with night’s robe, they italk the fhore 
abroad. Carew. 
Mi'sry. adj. [from mif.) 
1. Clouded ; overfpread with mitts, 

The morrow fair with purple beams 
Difpers'd the fhadows of the miffy night. F. Queen. 

Loud howling wolves aroufe the jades, 

That drag the tragick melancholy night ; 

Who with their drowfy, flow, and flagging wings 
Clip dead mens graves; and from their m/i/ffy jaws 
Breath foul contagious darknefs in the air. Sbakf. 

Parents overprize their children, while they be- 
hold them through the vapours ot affection, which 
alter the appearance, as things feem bigger in mi//y 
mornings. Bitton. 

Now {moaks with fhow’rs the mi/?y mountain 

ground, 
And floated fields lie undiftinguifh’d round. 
2. Obtcure; dark; not plain. 
To MISUNDERSTA'ND. v. @ [ais and un- 
derfiand.| ‘Vo mifconceive ; to miitake. 

‘he words of Tertullian, as they are by them al- 
ledged, arc mifundrr flood. Hocker. 

He failed in dittinguifhing two regions, both 
cailed Eder, and altegether sifunderficcd two of 
the four rivers. Rukigh. 

In vain do men take fandtuary in fuch mi/under- 
flood expretiions as thefe ; and from a falle periuafion 
that they cannot reform theirlives, never go about ite 

Sosh. 

This, if it be neglected, will make the reader 

very much mittake and mi/underfhand his apns: 
CORE. 

Were they only defigned to inftruct the three tuc- 
ceeaing generations, they are in no danger of being 
mifunderfivod. Addifen. 

The example of a good man is the beft direction 
we can tollow in the performance of our duty; the 
molt exact rules and precepts are fubjećt to be nif- 
underfiood ; fome at leat will miflake their mean- 
ing. Roger's Serinons. 

MISUNDERSTANDING. x fe (from zif- 
undei fland, | 
1. Diflenfion; difference; difagreement, 

There is a great mifunderfiancing betwixt the 
corpufcular philofophers and the chemifts. Boyle. 

Servants miftake, and fometimes occafion mifen- 
der findings among friends. Swift, 

2. lrrour; mifconception. 

Sever the conttru€tion of the injury from the 
point of contempt, imputing it to mi/under/ianding 
or fear. Bacon. 

Misu’sace. x. f [from mifufe. | 

te Abufe; il] ufe. 

2. Bad treatment. 

To MisusE.v.a. [ me/ufer, Fr. mis anda e. | 
To treat or ufe improperly; to abute. 

You misuse the rev’rence of your place, 

As a talfe tavourite doth his prince’s name 
In deeds dithion’rable, Shakfpeare. 


Pope. 


MIT 


Tt hath been their cuftom thamefully to mifz:/ the 
fervent zcal of men to religious arms, by converting 
the monies that have been levied tor fuch wars to 
their own fervices. Raulsigh. 

Bacchus, that firft from out the purple grape 
Cruth'd the (weet poifon of mifufed wine. Milton. 

Machiavel makes it zppear, that the weaknefs of 
Italy, once fo ttrong, was cauled by thecorrupt pruce 
tices of the papacy, in depraving and mifuling vecli- 
gion. outho 

Misu’se. u. /. (from the verb. ] 


1. Evil or cruel treatment. 

Upon whofe dead corpfe there was fuch mifufe, 
Such beaitly, Mamelcis uanstormation, 

By thofe Wellhwomen done, as may not be 
Without much thame retold. Shak/peare. 
2. Wrong or erroneous ufe. 

How names taken for things miflead the under- 
ftanding, the attentive reading of philofophical 
writers would difcover, and that in words little ful 
pected of any fuch mifwfe. Lacke. 

3. Mifapplication; abufe. 

We have reafon to humble ourfelves before God hy 
fatting and prayer, lett he fhould punih the mifufe 
of our merciesy by ftopping the courfe of them. 

Atterburye 
To Miswe’en. v. z.e [mis and ween. To 
misjudge; todiftrutt. Obfolete. 

Latter times things more unknown fhall how, 
Why then thould witlefs man fo much mi/iucen.Spere 

To Miswe'np. ve v, [mis and pendan, 
Saxon.}] To go wrong. Obfolete. 
Every thing begun with reafon, 
Wiilcome by ready means unto his end : 
But things mifcounfelled mult needs mifwend. 
Hubberd's Fale. 
In this maze ftill wand’red and mifwent, 
For heaven decreed to conceal the fame, 
To make the mifcreant more to feel his (hame, Fuairf. 
Mr'sy. z. f. A kind of mineral. 

Mi/y contains no vitriol but that of iron: itis a 
very beautiful mineral, of a fine bright yellow cos 
lour, of friable ftructure, and refembles the golden 
marcafites. ill, 

MITE. 2, fi [mite, Fre mijt, Dutch. | 
1. A {mail infect found in cheefe or corn ; 
a weevil. 

Virginity breeds mites, like a cheefe, confumoe 
itfelf to the very paring, and dies with feeding its 
own tomach. Shuk/peare. 

The polith’d glefs, whofe fmall convex 
Enlaiges to ten millions of degrees, 

Phe mite invilible clie, of nature’s hand 
Lealt animal, Philips. 

The idea of two is as diftinét from the ideu of 
three, as the magnitude of the earth from that ofa 
mile. Locke. 

2. The twentieth part of a grain. 

The Seville piece of eight contains thirteen penny- 
weight twenty-one grains and fitteen mites, of which 
these are twenty tn the grain, of Rerling tilver, and 
is in value fortysthree Englhih pence and eleven 
hundredths of a penny, Arbuthnet. 

3. Any thing proverbially fmall; the third 
part of a farthing. 

Though any man's corn they do bite, 

They will not allow him a mita, Th 


cre 
Are you defrsuded, when he feeds the poor, 
Our mite decreales nothing of your ttoree Dryce-r, 
Did l e'er my mite with-hold 
From the impotent and old. Swift. 


4. A {mall particle. 

Put blue-bottles into an ant-hill, they wiil he 
ftained with red, becaufe the ants thru(tin chere 
tings, and intill intothem a tmall ote ot their 
tinging liquor, which hath the fame etlect as oil of 
vitriol. Ray on Creisicn, 

Mimge/ura. m JaA planti Milera 
MI'THRIDATE. 2. f. [mithridate, Kr. ] 

Mithridate is one of the capital medicines ot ihe 
fhops, contutinog cf a great number of ingredients, 
and has“its name from its inventor Mithridates, 
king of Pontus. PROTEST 

But you of learning and religion, 

And virtue, and Iuch ingredients, have made 

A mithridate, whole operation 

Keeps off, ur cures, what can be dune or bud. Dow, 


MIT 


MIi'THRIDATE muflard, ne fe (ehla/pi, 
Lat.] A plant. Miller, 
MI'TIGANT. adj, (mitigans, Lat.) Le- 
nient; lenitive. 
To MI'TIGATE. «. a. { mitigo, Lat, mitiger, 
Frerca. | 
1, To temper ; to make lels rigorous. 
We could greatly wifn, that the rigour of their 
opinion were allayed and m:itig.zred. Hozker. 
2. Toalleviate; to make mild; to affuage. 
Mithaps are mafter'd by advice di‘creet, 
And counfel mitigates the greate {mart. F. Queen. 
All it can dois, to devife how that which muft be 


encured may be mitigated, and the inconveniencies 
thereof countervailed as near as may be, that, when 


the beft things are not poflible, the bet may be mace 
of thofe that are. Faker. 


3. To mollify; to make lefs fevere; to 
foften. 
I undertook 
Before thee: and, not repenting, this obtain 
Of right, that I may mitigare their doom, 
On me deriv'd. Milton's Paradife Lyt. 
4. To cool; to moderate. 

A man has frequent opportunity of mitigating the 
fiercenefs of a party, of foftening the envious, quiet- 
ing the angry, and rectifying the prejudiced. 

Speflator. 

MITIGATION, n. /. [mitigatio, Lat, miti- 

gation, Fr. from mitigate.) Abatement 
of any thing penal, harih, or painful. 

The king would not have one penny abated of 
that granted to him by parliament,- becaufe it might 
encourage other countries to pray the like releafe or 
mitigation. Bacon 

They caufed divers fuojećts to be indicted of fun- 
dry crimes; and whea the bills were found they 
committed them, and fuffered them co languifh long 
jo prifon, to extort from them great fines and ran- 
foms, which they termed compofitions and m/tig.- 
crs. Bacon’: Henry vii. 


MITRE. 2. f. [ mitre, Fr. mitra, Lat] 
3. An ornament for the head. 

Nor Pantheus, thee, thy mitre nor the bands 

Of awful Phebus, fav'd from impious hands. 
Dryden. 
2. A kind of epifcopal crown. 

Bilhopricks or burning, smitres or faggots, have 
been the rewards of different perfons, according as 
they pronounced thefe confecrated fyllables, or not. 

Watts. 

MI'TRE. } f. [Among workmen.] A 

Mr'rsr.§ mode of joining two boards 

together. Miller, 

M VTReD. adi. [mitre, Fr. from mitre. ] 
Adorned with a mitre. 

Shall tke loud herald our fuccefs relate, 

Or mitred priett appoint the folemn day? Prier. 

WMitred abbots, among us, were thote that were 
exempt from the diocetan's juzifdiction, as having 
within their own precinets epifcopal auMrity, and 
being lords in parliament weze called abbots fove- 
reign. ; Ayliffe's Parergon. 

NH'TTENT. adj. (mittens, Lat.] Sending 
forth; emitting. 

The fluxion proceedeth from humours peccant in 
quantity or quality, thruft forth by the part mittent 
upon the inferior weak parts. Wifeman. 

Milrtens. 2. f. [mitaine, Frey It is faid 
that mit is the original word; whence 
mitten, the plural, and afterward mittens, 
as in chicken. 

1. Coarfe gloves for the winter. 

December muft be exprefled with a horrid afpeet, 
as allo January clad in trilla 1ug, holding in furred 
mittens the ign of Capricorn. Peacham. 

2. Gloves that cover the arms without 
covering the fingers. 

3. To handle one without mittens. To ufe 
one roughly. A low phrafe. Aiu/worth. 

Mitrimus. a. fi [Latin.] A warrant by 


which a juftice commits an offender to 
rifon. 


To MIX. v. a. [mfthen, Dutch; mifceo, | 


Latin. ] 
1. To unite to fomething elfe. 
Ephraim hath mixed himfeli among the people. 
) A a ; gas: 
2. To unite various ingredients into one 
mafs. 

A mixed multitude went up with them, and flocks 
and herds. Exodus. 

He fent out of his mouth a blat of fire, and out of 
his lips a flaming breath, and out of his tongue, he 
cat out fparks and tempefts; and they were all 
mixt tozether, 2 Ejtias. 

Air, and ye elements, the eldeft birth 
Of nature’s womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multitorm 3; and mix 
And nourifb all things. Milton. 

3. To form of different fubflances or 
kinds. 

l have chofen an argument, mixt of religious and 
civil confiderations; and likewife mixt between con- 
templatire and aétive. Bacon's Holy Har. 

4. To join; to mingle; to confufe. 

Brothers, you mix your fadnefs with fome fear; 
This is the Englith not the Turkithcourt. Sak/p. 

She turns, on hofpitadle thoughts intent; 

What choice to choofe for delicacy beft, 
What order, focontriv'’d as not to szix 

Taftcs, not well join'd, inelegant, but bring 
Tatte after tafte, upheld with kindeft change. 


Dilton. 
Jo Mix. v. x To be united into one 


mafs, not by junction of furfaces, but 
by mutual intromiffion of parts. 
But is there yet noother way, befides 
Thefe painful paffages, how we may come 
To death, and mix with one connatural duft? 


Miltcn. 
If fpirits embrace, 


Total they mix, union of pure with pure . 


Defiring ; or rettrain'd conveyance need 
As efh to mix with fleth, or foul with foul. Milton. 

Mi'xenx. v. /. [mixen, Saxon.] A dung- 
hill; a layftal. 

Mi'xti0n. x. f [mixtion, Fr. from mix.) 
Mixture; confufion of one thing with 
another. 

Others perceiving this rule to fall fhort, have pieced 
it out by the mixzicx of vacuity among bodies, be- 
lieving it is that which makes one rarer than 
another. , Digby cn Bodies. 

They are not to be lightly paft over as elementary 
or fubterraneous mixtions. Brow. 

M i'xTLY. adv, [from mix.] With coali- 
tion of different parts into one. 

Mixture. 7. f, [mixtura, Latin. | 

1. The act of mixing; the ftate_ of being 
mixed. 

O happy mixture, wherein things contrary do fo 
qualify and correct the one the danger of the other’s 
excefs, that neither boldnc{s can make us prelume, 
as well as we are kept under with the fenfe of our 
own wretchednefs; nor, while we truftio the mercy 
of God through Chrift Jefus, fear be able to tyran- 
nize over us! Hocker, 

‘Thofe liquors are expelled out of the body which, 
by their mixture, convert the aliment into an animal 
liquid. Arbutbnct. 

I, by baleful furies led, 
With monftrous mixcure itaim'd my mother’s bed. 
Fope. 

2. A mafs formed by mingled ingredients. 

Come via!—Whiat if this mixture do not work at 
all ? Shak/peare. 

While we live in this world, where good and 
bad men are b'ended together, and where there is 
alfo a mixture of good and evil wilely diftributed by 
God, to ferve the ends of his providence. Atterbury. 

3. ‘Phat which is added and mixed. 

Neither can God himfelf be otherwife under- 
ftood, than as a mind free and difeatangled from 
all corporeal mixcuresy perceiving and moving all 
things. Stibing fleet. 


MOA 


Cicero doubts whether it were poffible for a coma 
munity toexift, that had not a prevailing mixture of 
piety in its conititution. Addifon's Freebolver. 

Mi‘zmaze.# f. [A cant word, formed 
from maze by redupiication.| Amaze; a 
labyrinth. 

Thofe whe are accuftomed to reafon have got the 
true key of books, and the clue to lead them 
through the mizmaze of variety of opinions and 
authors to truth. Locke. 

Mi'zzen. 2. f. [mezaen, Dutch. ] 

The mizzen is a malt in the ftern or back part of 
a fhip: in fome large fhips there are two fuch mafts, 
that ttanding next the main matt is called the maia 
mizzen, and the other near the poop the bonaven- 
ture mizzen: the length of a mixzem mattis half 
that of the main maft, or the fame with that of the 
main topmait ‘rom the quarterdeck, and the length 
of the mizxen topmatt is haii thet. Bailey. 

A commander at fea had his leg fractured 5; she 
fall of his mizzen topmatt. Wieman. 

Mi'zzy.%.f. A bog; aquagmite. Ainf. 
MNEMO'NICKS. 2% fe [yevaworsan. | The art 
of memory. 
Mo. aaj. [ma, Sax. mae, Scottith. |Making 
greater number; more. Obfolete. 
Calliope and mufes 7:0, 
Soon as your oaken pipe begins to found 
Their ivory lutes lay by. Spenfer. 

With oxbows and oxyokes, with other things mo, 

For oxteem ard horfetcem in plough for to go. Tuffer. 


Mo. adv. Further; longer. Obfolete. 
Sing no more ditties, fing no 779 
Of dumps fo dull and heavy ; 
The frauds 9f men were ever fo, 
Since funmer was firft leafy. Shak fpeare. 


To MOAN. v. a.{from mznan, Saxon, to 
grieve. | To lament; to deplore. 
To Moan. v. x To grieve; to make la- 
mentation. 
‘The gen’rous band redreffive fearch'd 
Into the horrors of the gloomy jail, 
Unpity’d and unheard, where milery mans. 
yi 7 Thomfcn. ` 
Moan. n. f. [from the verb.] Lamenta- 
tion; audible forrow; grief expreffed in 
words or cries. 
1 have difabled mine eftate, 
By thewing fomething a more {welling port, 
Than my faint means weuld grant continuance ; 
Nor do } now make mcan to be abridg’d 
From fuch a noble rate. Shak/peare. 


The trefh kream ran by her, and murmur’d her 
moans ; 


The fale tears fell from her, and foften’d the (tones. 
Shak/peare. 
Sullen 1027, 
Hollow groans, 
And cries ot tortur’d ghofts. Pope's Sr. Cecilia. 
Moat. n. fJ. (motte, Fr. a mound; msta, 
low Lat.}| A canal of water round a 
houfe or caftle for defence. 

The caftle I found of good ttrength, having agreat 
moat round about it, the work of a noble gentle- 
man, of whole uothrifty fon he had bought it. 

Sidney. 

The fortrefs thrice himfelf in perfon ftorm'd ; 
Your valour bravely did th’ affaule fuftain, 

And fill’d the soars and ditches with the flain. 


, Dryden, 

No walls were yet, nor fence, nor mete, nor 
mound, 

Nor drum was heard, Dryden's Ovid 


To Moar. v. a. [motter, Fr. from the 


noun.) To furround with canals by way 
of defence. 
I will prefently to St. Luke’s; there atthe sated 
Grange refides this dejected Mariana, Shak/pearee 
An arm of Lethe, with a gentle flow, 
The palace w:oats, and o'er the pebbles creeps, 
And with foft murmurs calls the coming fleeps. 
Dryden. 
He fees he can hardiy approach greatnefs, but, 
as a mated caftle, he muft firft pafs the mud and 
filth with which it is encompaffed. Dryden, 


# 


MOC 


Mor. x. / [contracted from mobile, Lat, ] 
The crowd ; a tumultuous rout. 
arts of different fpecies jumbled together, ac- 
cordiag to the mad imagination of the dawber; a 
very moniter in a Bartholomew-fair, for the 212 to 
gape at. Dryden, 
Dreams are hut interludes, which fancy makes, 
When monarch reafon fleeps, this mimick wakes ; 
Compounds a medley of disjointed things, 
A court of coblers, and a m2 of kings. Dryden. 
A clutter of mob weve making themfelves merry 
with tne betters. Addijon's Freeboldsr. 
Mos. x. / [from moble.) A kind of female 
undrefs for the head. 
Şo Mos. v. a. {fromthe noun. ] To harafs, 
or overbear. by tumult, 
Mo'BBISH., edj. (trom xob. ] Mean; done 
satter the manner of the mob. 
Mo'’sey. z. / An American drink made 
of potatoes. 
Mo'BILE. 2 /. [ mobile, Fr.] Tke popu- 
Jace ; the rout; the mob. 
Long experience has found it true of the unthink- 
ing mobile, that the clofer they thut their eyes the 
wider they open their hands. South. 


The mcdive are uneafy without a ruler, they are 
reftlefs with one. L’ Eftrange, 


~Mosr'tity. n. fa [mobilité, Vr. mobilitas, 
Latin. ] 


1. Mobility is the power of being moved. 
Locke. 


Tron, having flood long in a window, being 
thence taken, and by a cork balanced in watery 
where it may have a free mobJ/ity, will bewray a 
kind of inquictude. Matton, 

Lhe preicnt age hath attempted perpetual mo- 
tions, whofe revolutions might out-lut the exem- 
plary ability, and out-meafure time itfelt. Browz, 

You tell, it is ingenite, active force, 
Mobility, or native power to move ; 
Words which mean nothing. 

2. Nimblenefs; activity. 

The Romans had the advantage by the bulk of 
their Mips, and the feet of Antiochus in the fwift- 
nets and mobility of theirs, which ferved them in 
great ftead in the flight. Arbuthnot. 

3. [In cant language.] ‘The populace. 

She fingled you out with hereye as commander in 
chief of the mcdility. Dryderm 
. Ficklenefs; inconftancy. Ainfeworth, 

Jo Mo'rLE, v, a. [fometimes writren ma- 
ble, perhaps by a ludicrous allufion to 
the French je m’ habille.) To drefs 
grofsly or inclegantly. 

But who, oh! hath feen the wodled queen, 

Run barctoot up and down. Shak/{peare. 

Mocuo-srone. x. J. [from Alocha, there- 


. fore more properly Mfocha-/fone. | 
Mocbo-flones are related to the agat, of a clear 
horny grey, with delineations reprefenting moffes, 
(hrubs, and branches, black, brown, and red, in 
the fubitance of the ftone. Woudward. 
To MOCK. v. a. [mocguer, Fr. muccio, 
Welth. ] 
2, To deride; to laugh at; to ridicule, 
All the regions 
Do feemingly revolt; and who refit 
Are mock'd tor valiant igagrance, 
And perith conitant fools. 
Many thoufand widows 
Shall this his mock, mock out of their dear hufbands ; 
Mock mothers from their fons, och cattles down. 
Srakfpeare. 


Blackmore. 


Sbhbakfpeare. 


We’ll difhorn the fpirit, 
And mock him home to Windfor. Shakfpeare. 
I] am as one mocked of his neighbour; the juft, 


upright man is mocked to {corn. TI feb. 
2, To deride by imitation; to mimick in 
contempt. 


I long, til! Edward fall by war’s mifchance, 
For mocking marriage with a dame of France. 


ShaYpeare. 
Vor. Il, 


MOC 


3. To defeat; to elude. 
My father is gone into his graves 
And with his fpirit fadly I furvive, 
To moc! the expectations of the world ç 
Vo fruftrate prophecies, aud to raz? out 
Rotten opinion. _ Shakfpeare's Henry yw. 
4, To fool; totantalize; to play on con- 


teipptuoully. 
He will not 
Mock us with his blet fight, then fnatch him 
hence, 


Soon mhall we fee our hope return. Mitton. 
Why do I overlive? 

Why am T mock'd with death, and lengthen'd out 

To deathlefs pain ? Ait tton's Pavadife Loft. 

Heav'n's fuller influence mocks our dozzi'd fight, 


Too great its brightnefs, and too flroag its light. 


Prtor, 
To Mock. wv. 
fport. 
Pluck down my officers, break my decrees; 
For now atime is come to sock at forme  Shat/p. 
A ftallion horfe is as a mocking friend: he 
neigheth under every one. Eceljiaficus. 
A reproach unto the heathen, and a arching to 
all countries. Lxckrel. 
When thou suche, Mall no man make thee 
afhamed ? Job. 
Mock. 2. /. [from the verb, ] 
Pe enidiewie ;. “Acre sof scontempt 54 ficer ; 
{neer; gibe s flirt. 
Tell the pleafant prince this ock of his 
Hath turn'd his balls to gun-ftones.  Shak/peare. 
Oh, ’tis the fpight of hell, the fiend’s arch mock, 
To lipa wanton, and fuppole her chate. Shuk/p. 
Fools make a moc at fin, Proverbs. 
What hall be the portion of thofe who have af- 
fronted Gcd. derided his word, and made a mock of 
every thing that islacred ? Tislaifan. 
Colin makes sock at all her piteous fmart, 
A lafs that Cic’ly bight, had won his heat, Gay. 
2. Imitation; mimickry. 
Now reach a ftrain, my lute, 
Above her sock, or be forever mute, Crafaw. 
Mock. adj. Falfe; counterteit; not real, 
The mock aftrologer, El aftrologa fingido. Dry. 
That fuperior greatnefs and mock majelty, which 
is afcribed to the prince of fallen angels, is admi- 
vably preferved. Spedtator, 
Mo'ck ase. adje [from mock, | Expofed to 
derifion. 
Thole that are good manners at the court, are as 
ridiculous in the country, as the behaviour of the 
country is most mtcckabl/e at court. Shakfpcare. 


Mock-PRiIveT. ? 4 
Ainfw. 


Mock-wiLLow, | 7 AAR 
Mo'cxKEL. adj. [the fame with micke. Sec 
MickLe. ‘This word is varioufly writ- 
ten mickle, mickel, mochil, machel, muckle.] 
Much; many. 
The body bigg, and mightily pight, 
Thoroughly rooted, and wond'rous height, 
Whilom had been the king of the field, 
And mockel/ malt to the hufoand did yield. Spexfer. 


Mo'cker. ze f. [from mock. | 


1. One who mocks; a fcorner; a {coffer; 
a derider. 
Our very priefts muft become rockers, if they hall 
encounter fuch ridiculous fubjects as you are. Shak/, 
Let them have a care how they intrude upon to 
great and holy an ordinance, in which God is fo 
feldom mocked but it is to the s:ocke»’s confufion. 
y South's Sermons. 
2. A deceiver; an elufory impottor. 
MOo'CKERY. xe /. [mocguerie, French. | 
1, Derifton ; fcorn; fportive infult. 
The forlorn maiden, whom your eyes kave feen 
The laughing-ftock of fortune’s *ockeries, 
Am the only daughter of a king and queen. 
Fairy Queen. | 
Why thould publick weckery in print be a hetter 
teftot tuth than tevere railing tarcafms. Muris. 
Grace at meals is now genctally fu performed, as 
to look more like a mockery upon devotion, then 
any folemn application wt the mind unta God. Laie. 


To make contemptuous 


2. Ridicule; contemptuous merriment, 

A new method they have of turning things that 
are {erious into mockery; an art of contradicticn by 
way of fcorn, wherewith we were long fithence 
forewarned. Looker. 

3. Sport; fubieét of laughter, 

What cannot be preferv'd when fortune taxct, 
Patience her injury a mctery males. Shak/peare. 

Of the holy place they mad a mzckery. 2 Mac. 

4. Vanity of attempr; celufory labour; 
vain efort. 

lcis, asthe air, invulnerable ; 

Andon vain blows maliciows mechery. Shatfpeare. 
şe Imitation; countertcit appearance ; vain 
fhow. 

To have done, is ta hang quite out of fathion, 
Like rufty inal in monumental mockery. 8 bak fpe 

What though no triends in fable weeds aa;sar, 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year, 
And dear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances. Pope. 

MOCKING-BIRD. x. f. [mocking and lira. | 
An American bird, which imitates the 
note of other birds. 

Mo’cxineiy. adv. [from mockery. | In 
contempt ; petulantly: ; with infulc 

Mockine-stock. x. f. [mocking and 
fiock.|) A butt for merriment. 

Mo'pav,. adj. [modale, Fr. modalis, Lat. ] 
Relating to the form or mode, not the 
effence. 

When we fpeak of faculties of the foul, we afa 
fert not with the fchools their real ditin&tion from 
it, buronly a sodal diverfity. Gle nvillde 

Mopa'LiTY. u. /. [from modal.) Acci- 
dental difference; moda! acciden“. 

The motions of the mouth by which the voice is 
difcriminated, are the natural elements of {j-eech z 
and the application o: them in their feveral compos 
fitions, or words made of them, to fignify thingss 
or the mcdaliries of things, and fo to ferve for coms 
munication of notions, is artificial. Koolder. 

MODE. ». J. [mode, Fr. modus, Lat. J 

1. External variety ; accidental difcrimina- 
tion; accident. 

A mode is that which cannot fubfift in and ef ite 
felf, but is always efteemed as belonging to, and 
fubfilting by, the help of fome fubitance, which, 
tor that reafon, is called its fubject. Matts. 

Few allow mode to be ca!led a being in the fame 
perfect fenfe as a fubftance is, and fome modes have 
evidently more of real entity than others. Kurtso 

2. Gradation ; degrce. 

What modes of fight betwixt cach wide extreme, 
The mole’s dim curtain, and the linx’s beam ; 
Ofiinell, the headlong lionefs between, 

And hound fagacious on the tainted green. 
3. Manner; method; form; tafhion. 
Our Saviour beheld 

A table richly {pread, inregal mode, 
With dithes pil’d. Miltow. 

The duty itfelt being refolved upon, the mode of 
doing it may ealily be found. Taylor. 

4. State; quality. 

My death 
Charges the mode; for what in me was purchas’dy 
Falls upon thee in a much fairer fore, 
For thou the garland wear’tt fucceffiveiy. Shakfp. 

ç. Fafhion ; cuftom. 

There are certain garbs and modes of {peakings 
which vary with the times; the fafhion of our 
clothes being not more fubjeét to alteration than that 
ot our fpeech. Deabam, 

We are to prefer the blieffings of Providence bee 
fore the fplendid curiofities of msde and imaginae 
tion. L’ Ejtrarge- 

‘They wer invited from a!) parts; ard the tavour 
of iearaing was the huimour and ocae of the age. 

Temples 

As we fee on coins the different faces of perfons, 
we fee too their different habits and drefics, accord- 
ing to the mode that prevaiied. Adldijer:. 

Tho’ wrong the od, comply ; more fenie i: fhewn 
In weasing others follies than your owas =: Fore 


Pope, 


MOD 


V faith itfelf has diff’rest dreffes wom, 
What wonder modes in wit fhould take their turn? | 
Pose. | 
MODEL. x. S. (msdele, Fr. modulus, Lat. | 
1. A reprefentation in little of fomething 
made or done. 
I'll draw the forrfi and model of our batile; 
Limit each leader to his feveral cherce, 
And part in juit proportion our fmall ttrength. 


Shalfpeare. 
You have the models of feveral ancient temples, 


though the temples and the gods are perifhed. 
Aidi for. 
2. A copy to be imitated. | 

A fault it would be if fome king thovld build his 

manfion-houfe by the medel of Solomon’s palace. 
Hooker. 
They cannot fee fin in thofe means thev ufe,with 
intent to reform their wsedeis what they call religion. | 
King Cbarles. 
2, A mould; any thing which fhows or 
gives the fhape of that which it en- 
clofts. 
Nothing can we call cer own but death ; 
And that imall z:zdel of the barren earth, 
Which ferves zs paite ard cover to osr bores. 
Shakfpeare. 
4. Standard; that by which any thing is 
merured. 

As he who prefumes fteps upon the throne of 
God, fo he that deipairs meafures providence by his | 
own herle contracted madel. South. 

5. In Shak/peare it feems to have two un- 
exampled fenfes. Something reprefen- 
tatiz. 

l have commended to his goodnefs 
The xədrl of our chafte loves, his'young daughter. 
Shal f{peare. 

6. Something fmall and diminutive; for 
zodii, a fmall meafure: which, per- 
hay, is likewife the meaning of the 
exaraple afixed to the third fenfe. 

Fealand! smade/ to thy inward greatnefs, 

Tike linte body with a mighty heart. Soak/peare. 

Go Mo'peL. a. a. [ modeler, ¥r.] Toplan; 
to fhape; to mould; to form; to ce- 
lineate. 

V/hen they come to modei heav'n, 

Anil calculate the itars, how they will wield 
The mighty trame. - Mrltsr. 

The government is mcdelled after the fame man- 
ner with that ot the cantons, as much as fo finall 
a community can imitate thofe of fo large an extent. 

Addifon on Italy. 

Mo'peLtenr. 2 fa [from model. | Planner; 
{chemer ; contriver. 

Our great modellers of gardens have their maga- 
zines of plants to difpole ot. Spe€lator. 


MO'DERATE. ailj, [moderatus, Latin; 
moderé, French. } 


1. Temperate; nct exceffive. 

Sound fleep cometh of moderate eating, but pangs 

of the telly are with an infatiable man. Ecclus. 
2. Not hot of temper. 

A number of ənziderare members managed with 
fo much art as to obtain a majority, in a *hin houte, 
for paling a vote, that the king’sconcelhons were a 
ground fora future fetilement. Swifi. 

Fix’d to one part, but mod’rare to the reft. Pope. 

3. Not luxurious; not expenfive. 

Therc’s not fo much left as to furnifh out 

A omederute table. Shalfpeare. 
4. Not extreme in opinion; not fanguine 
in a tenet. 

Thefe are tenets which the medcrareff of the 
Romanis will not venture toafirm,  Smulridge. 

ç. Placed between extremes; holding the 
mean. 

Quietly confider the trial that hath been thus long 
had of both kinds of relormetion; as well this 710- 
derate kind, which the church of England hath 
taken, as that other more extreme and rigoious, 
which cestain churchcs cellen bere have better liked. 

flocker. 


MOD 


(6, Of the middle rate. 


mR moderate gifts might have prolong’d his 
ate, 


Too early fitted for a better Rate. Dryden. 
To MO'DERATE. <. a. [ moderor, Lat. zzo- 
derer, French. ] 
te To regulate; toreftrain; to ftill; to 
pacify ; to quiet; to reprefs. 
With equal meafure the did moderate 
The ftrong extremities of their rage. 
2. To make temperate ; to qualify. 
Ye fwarthy nations of the torrid zone, 
How well to you is this great bounty known? 
For frequent gales from the wide ocean rife 
To fan your air, and modrrase your fkies. Blackwi. 
By its aitringent quality it moderates the relaxing 
guality of warm water. Arbuthnot. 
Mo/DERATELY. adv. [from moderace. ] 
1. Temperately ; mildly. 
z. Ina middle degree, 
Each nymph but msderately fair, 
Commands with no lefs rigor here. Waller. 
Blood in a healthy ftate, when let out, its red 
part Mould congeal ttrongly and foon, in a mafs ms- 
derately tough, and {wim in the ferum. Arbutbroi. 


MO'DERATENESS. ». f. (from moderate. | 
State of being moderate; temperatenefs. 
Moderatenefs is commonly ufed of things, 
and moderation of perfons. 


S penfer. 


| MODERA'TION. x. f. [ moderatio, Latin.] 


1. Forbearance of extremity ; the con- 
trary temper to party violence; ftate of 
keeping a due mean betwixt extremes. 

Was itthe purpofe of thefe churches, which abo- 
lithed all popith ceremonies, to come back again to 
the middle point of evennefs and moderution ? 

Haater. 

A zeal in things pertaining to God, according to 
knowledge, and yet duly tempered with candour and 
prudence, is the true notion of that much talked of, 
much inifunderttood virtue, moderation, Atterbury. 

In msderation placing all my glory, 

While tories call me whig, and whigs a tory. Pepe. 
2. Calmnefsof mind; equanimity, [ode- 

ration, French, | 

Equally inur’d 

By moderation either ttate to bear, 

Profperous, or adveric. Milten. 
3. Frugality in expence. Ainfeworth. 
MODERATOR. a fe [moderator, Latin; 

moderateur, French. | 

1. The perfon or thing that calms or re- 
ftrains. 

Angling was, after tedious ttudy, a calmer of 


unquiet thoughts, a moderator of palfions, and a 
procurer of contentedne(s. Walton. 


2. One who prefides in a difputation, to 
reflrain the contending parties from inde- 
cency, and confinethem to the queflion. 

Sometimes the moderator is more troublefome 
than the actor. Bacon's Effays. 
How does Philopolis feafonably commit the op- 


ponent with the refpondent, like a long-practifed 
moderator ? Mere. 


The firft perfon who fpeaks when the court is fet, 
opens the cafe to the judge, chairman, or moderator 
of the affembly, and gives his own reafons for his 
opinion. Watts. 

MO’DERN. x». f. [noderne, Fr. from mo- 
dernus, low Latin; fuppofed a cafual 
corruption of hodiernus. Vel potius ab 
adverbio odò, modernus, ut à ave diur- 


nus. Ainfavorih. | 


1. Late ; recent; not ancient ; not antique. 


Some of the ancient, and likewife diverso! the 
modern writers, that have laboured in natural ma- 
pick, have noted a fympathy between the fun ard 
Bacon, 


certain herbs. 
‘Fhe glorious parallels then downward bring 
To mcdern wonders, and to Britzin’s king. Prior. 
2. In Shak/peare, vulgar; mean; common. 
Trifles, Such as we preient moverz friends withal. 


Shak /peare. 


MOD 


The juftice 
With eves fevere and heard of formal cet, 
Full of wife faws and medern inftances.  Shuak/p. 
We have cur philofophical perfons to make 7:0- 
den and familiar things Supernatural and caufelefs. 
Sha: /peare. 


Mo'perns. #. f. Thofe who have lived 


lately, oppofed to the ancients. 
There are msderzs who, with a flight variation, 
adopt the opinion ot Plato. Boyle on Colours. 
Some by old words to fame have made pretence 5 
Ancients in phrale, mere moderns in their tenfe ! 
Popee 


ToMo'pernise. v. a. [from modern.| To 


adapt ancient compolitions to modern 
perfons or things; to change ancient to 
modern language. 


Mo’pernisat. xe /. [from modern.| Deviae 


tion from the ancient and claflical man- 
ner. A word invented hy Swift. 
Scribblers ferd us over their trath in profe arg 
verle, with abominable curtailings and quaint mo 
derni,ms. Swift. 


MO'DERNNESS, x. fe [from modern. } 


Novelty. 


MO'DEST. adj [modefte, Fr. modefius, Lat. } 
I. Not arrogant; not prefumptuous ; not 


boaftful ; bafhful. 


Of boating more than of a tomb afraid 5 


A foldcer fhould be mcdef? as a maid. Yourga 


z. Not impudent ; not forward. 


Refolve me with all mede hafte, which way 
Thou might'it deferve, or they tmpofe this ufage. 
Shut{peare. 
Her face, as in a nymph, difplay’d 
A fair fierce boy, cv in a boy betray’d 
The blufhing beauties of a »rcdcf? maid. 
. Not loofe; not unchatte. 
Mrs. Ford, the honet woman, the mode/? wife; 
the virtuous creature, that hath the jealous fool to 
her huiband. Ssakfpeare. 


Dryden. 


4. Notexceffive; not extreme; moderate 5 


within a mean. 

There appears much joy in him, even fo much 
that joy could not thew itfeif scdef? enough withe 
out a badge of bitterne!s. Stukf{peare. 

During the laft four years, by a mcodcff computa- 
tion, there have been brought into Breit above fix 
millions fterling in bullion. Asdifor. 


Mo'pesTLy. adv. [from rrade ft. } 


1, Not arrogantly; not prefumptuoufly. 
} may m:odifi’y conclude, that whatever errors 
there may be in this play, there are noi thofe which 


have been objected to it, Dryer. 
Firk he modefily conjeCtures, 

His pupil might be tir'd with icGures: 

Which help’d to mortify his pride, 

Yer gave him not the heart tochide, Swift. 


Tho’ learn’d, weil-bred; zud tho’ well-bred, 
fincere, 


Modefi!y bold, and humanly fevere. Pose. 


2. Not impudently ; not forwardly; with 


refpect. 
I, your ghafs, 
Will modefiiy difccver to yourfelf 
That of yourfelf, which yet you know not of. 
Shak/peare. 
3. Not loofely ; not lewdly ; with decency. 
4. Not exceflively ; with moderation. 
Mo'’pesty. x. Je [modeflie, Fr. modeflas, 
Latin. ] 
1. Not arregance; not prefumptuoufnefs. 
‘They cannot, with wodefiy, think to have found 
out abfolutely the beit which the witof men may 
devife. — Hecker, 
2. Not impudence; not forwardnefs: as, 
his petition was urged with modetty, 
3. Moderation ; decency, 
A lord will hear you play 5 
But l am doubtful of your modi flies, 
Lett over-eying of his odd behaviour, 
You break into fome merry paflion, 


E hakfpcares 


| ts Chaltity ; purity of manners. 


MOD 


Would you not fweary 
All you that fee her, that the were a maid, 
By thefe exterior thews? But the is more, 
Her bluth is guiltinefs, not modefèy. Shakfpears. 
Of the gencral character of women, which is 
mcdefiy, he has taken a moft becoming care; for 
his amorous expreffions go no Sarther than virtue 
nay allow. Dryden. 
Taik not to a lady in a way ihat modefly will not 
permit her to aalwer. Clariffa. 
Mo'pestTY-PIECE. 3. f 
A narrow lace which runs along the upper part of 
the (tays before, being a part of the tucker, is called 
the modefiy-piece. i Add fon. 
Mo'picum. 2./. [Latin.] Small portion ; 
ittance, 
What modicum: of wit he utters: his evafions 


have ears thus lorg. Shak/peare. 
Thouga hard their fate, 

A cruile of water, and an ear of corn, 

Yer still they grudg’d that modicum. Dryden. 


MoDIFI'ABLE. adj. [from modify.) “Phat 
may be diverfiied by accidental dii- 
ferences, 

lt appears to be more difficult to conceive a dif- 
tint, vilible image in the uniform, invariable e- 
fence of God, than in varioutly modijiad/e matter , 
but the manner how I fee either ttill clcapes my 
comprehenfion. Locke. 

Moor'ricanty. aJi. [from madi.) Di- 
verfitiable hy various modes. 

NMopirica'TIon. 2, f. [ modification, Fr.] 
The act of modifying any thing, or giv- 
ing it new accidental differences of ex- 
ternal qualities or made. 

The chief of all figns is human voice, and the fe- 
veral madi ications thereof by the organs of freech, 
the letters of the alphabet, formed by the moticns of 
tre mouth. Hloider, 

‘Fhe phenomena of colours in refracted or re- 
flected light, are not caufed by new modifications of 
the light varioully impreiled, according to the vari- 
ous terminations of the light and thadow. Newton. 

If thefe powers of cogitation, volition and tenfa- 
tion, are neither inhercnt in matter as fuch, nor ac- 
quirable to matter by any motion and madification of 
it, it nceeffarily follows that they proceed trom fame 
cozitative fubflance, fome incoiporeal inhabitant 
within us, which we Call fpirit. Bentley. 

Go Mo'piry. v. a. (modifier, French. ] 

#, To change the external qualities or ac- 
cidents of any thing; to fhape. 

Yet there is that property in ali letters, of aptnefs 
to be conjoined in fyllables and words through the 
voluble motions of the organs, that they wcd/fy and 
diftriminate the voice without appearing to difcon- 
Gaue it. Holder. 

The middle parts of the broad beam of white 
light which fell upon the paper, did, without any 
confine of ihadow to mcdify it, become colauied all 
over with one uniform colour, the colour being al- 
ways the fame in the middie of the paper as at the 


edges. Nurton. 
2. To foften; to moderate. 
Of his grace 
He modifies his ħrit fevere decree, 
The keener edge of batte to rebate. Dryden, 


Yo Mo'piry.v. ~ To extenuate. 
After all this difcanting and madlifyimg upon the 
matter, there ıs hazard on the yielding fide. 
L' Ejtrarge. 
MoDI’'LLON. z. ye [ Fr. modiolus , Lat. | 
Afxdilions, in architecture, are little brackets 
which are often fet under the corinthian and com- 
polite orders, aud ferve to furport the projecture of 
the larmier er drip: this pert muĝ be diftinguifhed 
from the great model, which is the diameter of the 
pillar; for, asthe proportion of an edifice in general 
depends on the diameter of the pillar, fo the fize and 
number of the modil//sns, as allo the interval be- 
tween them, ought to have due relation to the whole 
fabrick, laris. 
The modillons or deatelli make a noble thow by 
their graceful projećtions. Speélator. 
Mo'DisuH. adj. [from mode.) Fafhionable ; 


formed according to the reigning cultom. 


| 
| 
| 


— — 
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‘ut you, perhaps, cxpect a modfh feat, 
Waith am’rous fongs; and wanton dances grac’d. 
Dryden. 
Hypocrify, at the fathionable end of the town, 13 
very different from hypocrily in the city ; the »of//o 
hypocrite endeavours to appear more vitious than 
he really is, the other kind of hypocrite more vir- 
tuous. Speltator. 


Mo'pisuty. adv, [from msd /D.] Fathion- 


ably. 
Young children fhould not be much perplexed 


about putting of their hats, and makinz legs 
modi /ily. Loeke. 


Mo/ptsHness, x. /. [from modifa.] Affec- 


tation of the fafhion. 


To Mo'putate. v. a. [msd:lor, Vat.) To 


form found to a certain key, or to cer- 
tain notes. 

The nole, lips, teeth, palate, jaw, tongue, wealan, 
lunzs, mufcles of the chelt, diaphragm, and mul- 
cles of the belly, all ferve to make or maduiate the 
found. Cregos Cofmol. 

Could any perfon fo modulate her voice as to de- 
ceive fo many. Broome. 

Echo propagates around 


Each charm of məduiaizd found. Anon. 


MODULATION. me f. [from modulate ; mo- 


dulation, French. | 


te The act of forming any thing to certain 


proportion, 

The numter of the fimple original minerals 
have not been rightly fixed: the matter of two or 
more kinds being mixed together, and by the dit- 
ferent proportion and modulatice of that matter 


variou:ly diverfitied, have been reputed all diferent f 


kinds. Heosdward. 
The feech, as it is a found refulting from the 
modulation of the air, has molt aflinity to the 
fpiri?, but as it is uttered by the tongues, has im- 
mediate cegnation with the body, and fois the fttelt 
inttruzaent to manage a commerce between the in- 

vifible powers and human fouls cloathed in teth. 
Government of the Tongue. 


2. Sourd modulated; harmony; melody. 


Innumerous fongiters, in the freshening thade, 
Their modusations mis, mellifuous. Thomson. 


Mo'puLator. x. f. [from medulate.| He 


who forms founds to a certain key; a 
tuner; that which modulates, 

The tongue is the grand initrument of tafte, the 
faithful judge of all our nourithmenr, the artful 
modulator of our voice, and the neceilary fervant 
of maitication. Der bans. 


Mo'puLE. 2. f. [rodulus, Lat.] An empty 


reprefentation; a model; an external 
form. 
My heart hath one poor {tring to ftay it by, 
Which holds but till thy news be uttered; 
And then, all this thou fee’tt, is buta clod 
And module of confounded royalty, Shak /peare. 


Mo'pus. a. f. [Latin.] Something paid as 


a compenfation for tithes on the Juppofi- 
tion of being a moderate equivalent. 

One terrible circumttance of this bill, is turning 
the tithe of fax aod hemp into what the lawyers 
call a modus, or a certaia fum in iieu of a tenth part 
of the product. Swift. 


MOo'DWALL, ne fe [picus.] A bird. Ainfw. 
Mor. adj. [ ma, Saxon. See Mo.] More; a 


greater number, 

The chronic'es of England mention no mse than 
only fix kings bearing the name of Edward fince 
the conqueit, therefore it cannot be there {hould be 


more. Hacker. 
[mohere, moire, French.) 


MI O I 


infeed, or rather were imagined to in- 
icht, the flreets cf Lendon. 
From milx-fop he {tarts up moboct. Pricr. 
Who has not tremoled at the mobock’s name ? 
Gay. 
Thou haft fallen upon me with the rage of a mad 
dog, ora mbocn. Dernis. 


| Mo'IDERED, aidi, [properly moddered, or 


Thread or ftuff made of camels or oiher | 


hair. 
She, while her lover pants upon her breaft, 
Can mark the tizgures oa an Indian cheft, 
And when fne fees her friend in deep detpair, 
Obferves how muchachintzexcceds mohair, Pope, 


Mou'Hock. Za f. Lhe name of a cruel 


nation of Anicrica given to rufiians who 


_ That to a thoufand dry they are but one. 


2. Juicy; fucculent, 
Jo Motsr. 
To Mo'isTEN. $ 


mudded. | Crazed. Ainfeworth, 


Mo'I DORE. x. / A Portugal coin, rated ar 


one pound feven fhiilings, 


Mo'I ETY., 2. f. [moitié, Fr. from moien, the 


middle.] Halt; one of two equal parts. 

‘This company being divided into two equal 
mzieties, the one before, the other fince the coming 
of Chri; that part which, face the con.irg ot 
Chait, partly hath eanoraced, and partly fhall cm- 
hrace, the chriltia: religion, we term as by a mors 


proper name, the church of Chut. Eloséer. 
‘The death of Antony 

Js not a fing'e doom, in thai rame lay 

A nzsiezy of the world. Shadfpeare. 


Touch'd with hymaa gentiencfs and love, 
Forgive a mcizry of the principal. Shak/prare. 

The militia was (cttied, a wzrety of which ikoulg 
be nominated by the kis:g, and the other moiery by 
the parliament. Clarendon. 

As this is likely to prsduce a cefation of arms 
among one haif of our iland, itis reafonable thar 
the more beautiiul mefery ol his majetty’s fubjects 
fhould eitablifh a truce. Addifon, 


Ta Mott. v a. [mouiller, French. | 
1. To daub with dirr. 


All they which were left were mciled with cirt 
ard mire by realon of the deepnels of the rotten 
way. Ancliese 


2. To wezry. 


No more tug one another thue, nor m9// your- 
felves, receive prize equal, Chapmax's lads 


To MOIL. V. 7. 
1, To labeur in the mire. 


Afoil not too much uncer-grousd, for the lone 
of mines is very uncertain, Lacan's Effyis. 


2. To toil; to drudge. 


The name of the laborious William Nev, attore 
ney-general to Charles the Firit, was anagramma- 
uled, {meyl inlaw, Hosve’. 

They toil and oif for the interet of their 
mafters, that in requital break their hearts. L’ Efir. 

Oh theendlels mifery of the life I lead! cries the 
moiling hutband; to fpend all my daysin ploughing. 

L' Ffirance. 

Now he muft mil and dradge for one he loaths. 

Drjdene 

With thee twas Marian’s dear delight 

To mei all day, aud merry-maxe at night. 


G.ye 


MOIST. adj. [moifle, motte, French.) 
re Wet, not dry; wet, not liquid; wetin 


a {mall degree. 
‘The hills to their fupply 
Vapour, and exhalation dusk and mcif, 
Scent up amain. Milton. 
Why were the r:0/f in number fo outdone, 
Blackrt. 
Many who live well in a dry air, fall into ef the 
ifeafes that depend upon a relaxation in a mifi one. 
‘ Ai butonit. 
Nor yet, when mor? Arturus clouds the tky, 
The woods ard fields their pleating toils deny. Pape. 
Ainfworth. 
Pu. a. [from moji] To 
inake damp; to make 
wet to a {mall degree ; to damp. 
Write till your ink bedry; and with your tears 
Moiff it again; ard frame ione fecliag line. Sbukfe 
Hiis breaits are fuil of milk, and his bones ae 
moatfiercd with marrow, 
A pipe a little mctffened onthe infide, fo as there 
be no drops lett, maketh a more folemn found than 
ié the pipe were dry. Bacon. 
When torreuts from the mountains fall no mort, 
the {welling river is reduced into his thallow beds 
with icaigs water to moiffen his own pebbles. 
Dry Ila 
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Mo'ISTENER., 2 /. [from moijten,| The | 
perfon or thing that moiftens. 


Mo'rstxess.2.f. [from moif?.| Dampnefs ; 
wetnefs in a {mall degree. 
Pleafure both kinds take in the mcifmefs and den- 
fity of the air. Bacon. 
The {mall particles of brick or ftone the leait 
moifine/s would join together, Aatijor. 
Moisture. 2. f. | moiteur, Fr. from ms:/?. | 
1. State of being moift ; moderate wetnets. 
Sometimes angling to a little river near bang, 
which, for the mzifure it beftowed upon roots of 
fome flourifhing trees, was rewarded with their 
fhaudow. Sidney. 
Set fuch plants as require much moi/xere upon 
fandy, dry grounds. Bacow, 
While drynefs w:0ifure, coldnefs heat refilt:, 
All that we have, and that we are, fubfifts. Deno. 
2. Small quantity of liquid. 
All my body’s moi ure 
Scarce ferves to quench my furaacc-burning heat. 
Sébakfpeare. 
If fome penurious fource by chance appear'd 
Scanty of waters, when you fcoop’d it dry, 
And offer’d the full helmet up to Cato, 
Did he not dath the untafted mci/fure from him. 
Addifon. 
Moxes ofa nete Thamefhes. Ainjw. 
Mao'ry. adj. Dark: as, moky weather. 
Ainfworth, It feems a corruption of 
murky, In fome places they call it 
muggye Dufky; cloudy. 
Lat. | 


3. A formlefs concretion of extravafated 
blood, which grows into a kind of fleth 
in the uterus, and 1s called a falfe concep- 


tion. Quincy. 
2. A natural fpot or difcoloration of the 
body. 


To nourith hair upon the zzodes of the face, is the 
perpetuation of a very ancient cuitom. Brawn. 
Such in painting are the warts and mos, which, 
adding a likenefs to the face, are not therefore to be 
omitted. Dryder. 
That Timothy Trim and Jack were the fame per- 
fon, was proved, particularly by a msie under the iett 
Pe Arbuthao?, 
The peculiarities ia Homer are marks and moses, 
by which every common eye diltinguithes him. Pape. 
3. [from zoles, Lat. mole, Fr.) A mound ; 

a dike. 

Sion is ftrengthezed on the north fide by the fea- 
guined wa!lof the m/e. Sacdys. 
With afphaltick Mime the gather’d beach 
They fafleo’d; and the mc/e immenfe wrought on 
Over the foaming deep high-arch’d; a bridge 
©f length prodigious. Milton. 
The great quantities of tones dug out of the rock 
could not eafily conceal themfelves, had they not 
been cocfumed in the mios ard buildings of Naples. 
-Addifon. 
Bid the bread aich the danz*rous flood contain, 

The mole projied break the roning maia. Pepe. 
4. {talpa.| A little beat that works under 

ground, 

Tread toftly, thatthe blind mele may not 
Hear a foot fal]; we now are near his cell. S5ak/p. 
What is more obvious than a mole, and yet what 
yore palpable argumentof Providence > More. 
Moles have perfect eyes, and holes for them 
through the ikin, not much bigger than a pin’s head. 
Ray on Creaticn. 

Thy arts cf building from the bee receive ; 

Leara of the mae to plow, the worm to weave. 
Pope. 
Mo'LBAT. zf. [arteragorifeus.] Afh. 

Ainfworth. 

Mo!/tecast. x. f. [mole and cafi.) Hillock 
cat up by a mole, 
In fpring let the madcaf?s be fpread, kecaufe they 
tinder the mowers. Mor tiiner. 


Mo'vacarcHer. 2. f. [mole ard catcher. | 
Onc whofe employment is to catch moles. 


M -OF 
Get meulecatcber cunnicgly moule for to kill, 
And harrow andcait abroad every hill. Lager. 
MOo'LEHILL. 2. f. [mole and bill.) Hillock 
thrown up by the mole working under 
ground. Itis ufed proverbially, in hy- 


p2rboles, or comparifons for fomething 
{mall, 


You feed your folitarinefs with the conceits of the 
poets, whofe liberal pens can as eafly travel over 
mountains as wesehisls. Sidney. 

The rocks, on which the falt-fex billows beat, 
Acd Atlas’ tops, the clouds in height that pafs, 
Compar’d to his huge perfon malebilis be. Fairfax. 

A churchwarden, to exprefs S:. Martin’s in the 
Ficlds, caufed to be engraved a martia silting upon 
a male-hil? between two trecs. Peacoam. 

Our politician having baffled confciernce. muft not 
be nonpluled with inferior ob:igstiuns ; and, having 
leapt over fuch mountains, lie dow: betore a moie- 
bill. ` Sozro’s Sermons. 

Mountains, which to your Maxer’s view 
Seem lels than stoleéslis do to vou. Rofecimmon. 

Strange ignorance! that the fame inan who 

knows 
How far yorá’ mount above this maschi? Mow, 
Should not perceive a difference as great 
Between {mall incomes and avait ettate! Drycen, 
To Mote'st. v. a, [ maleffer, Fr. moltar, 
Lat.] ‘Vo difturb ; to trouble; tovex. 

If they will firmly perfitt concerning points & hich 
hitherto have been difputed of, they mult agree that 
they have məlefied the church with needleis oppo- 
fition. Hsoker. 

No man fhall meddle with them, or »o/ef2 them 
in any matter. 1 Maccabees 

Pleafure and pain fignify whatfoever delights or 
molefis us. Locke. 

Bath are doom'd to death; 
And the dead wake not to molg# the uving. 
Rewe. 
MOLEISTA'TION. x. f. [ moleia, Lat. from 
mole] Difturbance; uneafinefs caufed 
by vexation. 

‘Though ufelefs unto us, and rather of mc/e/faiicn, 
we refrain from killing fwallows. Brow. 

An internal fatisfa@tion and acquiefcence, or dil- 
fatisfaction and moleflatisn of tpirit, attend the 
practice of virtue and vice refpectively. Norris. 

MOLES'TER. % fe [from zal.) One who 
diiturbs. 
MO'LETRACK. 2 fe [mole and track, | 
Courfe of the mole uader-ground. 
The pot-trap isa deep earthen veflel fet in the 


ground, with the brim even with the bottom of the 
moletracks, Mortimer. 


Mo'LEWARP. ze /. [nole and peonpan, 52x. 
See MouLpwaRP.] A mole. 


The sclewarp’s brains mixt therewithal, 
And with the fame the pifmire’s gall. Drayton, 


Mo’LLIENT. adj. [molliens, Lat. | Soiten- 
ing. 

Meme a adj, [from mollify.] That 
may be foftencd., ado 
MOoLLIFICA'TION. 7 fe [from mollify. | 

1. The act of mollifying or fottening. 
For induration or modification, it is to be inquired 


what will make metals harder and harder, and what 
will make them fofter and lofter. Bacon. 
2, Pacification ; mitigation. 

Some mellificaticn, fweet lady. Shakfpeare. 
Mo'LLIFIER. 2. f. [from mollify. | 
1, That which fottens; that which appeafes. 

The root hath ateader, dainty heat; which, when 


it cometh above ground to the fun and air, vanitheth ; 
for it is a great mcllifer. Bucon, 


2. He that pacifies or mitigates, 

To Molutiry. va., (rollio, Lat. ualhr, 
Fr.] 

1. To foften ; to make foft. 

2. Toafiwage. 


to health. 


neither wichified with oiatment. 
2 


Neither herb, nor mollifying plaifter, reftored them 
Wijdem. 
Sores have not been clofed, neither bound up, 
Jfaiab. 


M O'M 
3. To appeafe ; to pacify ; to quiet, 

Thinking her fient imaginations began to work 
upoa fowewhar, to mollify them, as the nature of 
mufick is to do, | toek up my harp. Sidney 

He brought them to thele lavage parts, 

And with fweet {cience moilify’d their ftubbora 
hearts. Spenfer. 

The crone, oo the wedding right, finding the 
knight's averlion, fpeaksa geod word tor herfelf, in 
hope to mreviyy the fullen bridzgroom. Dryden. 

4. To quality ; to leifen any thing harlh 
or burdenfome. 

They would, by yielding to fome things, wher 
they refuled others, fooner prevail with the houtes 
to moili7y their demaads,than at firit to reform them. 

éJarenden, 

Cowley thus paiots Goliah: 

The valley, now, this moniter feem’d to fil, 

And we, merhought, look’d up to him trom our hil; 

where the two words, fcera’d and methought, have 

mollifea the figure. Dryden, 
Mo’LTEN. The part. pail. of melt. 

Brafs is maten outof the itone. Jeb. 

I: a fmall furnace made of 2 temperate heat ; let 
the heat be fuch as may keep the metal saclten, and 
ho more. Bacon, 

T.ove’s myftick fonn the artizans of Greece 
In weunded Rone, or unten gold exprefs. Priors 

Mo1o'sses. } 2/.{ melazzo, Ltalian.} Trea- 

Niota'sses. ġe cle; the fpume or icum of 
the juice of the fugar-cane. 

Noliy. x. fo [rol Lat. woh, Bel 
plant. 

Moly, or wild gatlick, is of feveral forts; as the 
great mc/y of Homer, the Indian mofy, the ms/y 
of Hungary, ferpent's mosty, the yellow maly, Spanifh 
purple wzs/;,Spanifh filver-capped soy, Diofcorides’s 
moly, the tweet moly of Montpelier: the roots are 
tender, and mult be carefully defended trom troits ; 
as for the time of their flowering, the mo/y of Homer 
flowers in May, and continues ti'l July, and [o do 
all the ref except che laft,which is late in September: 
they are hardy, and will thrive in any foil. Aort. 

The fovercign plant he drew, 
And ihew’d its nature, and its wondrous pow r, 
Black was the root, but milky white the flower 5 
AMely the name. Pope. 


Mose. 2. f A dull, ftupid blockhead ; a 
ftock; a poft: this owes its original to 
the French word zomon, which fignifies 
the gaming at dice in mafquerade, the 
rule of which is, that a itrict filence is to 
be obferved ; whatfoever furp one ftakes 
another covers, but not a word is to be 
fpoken ; hence alfo comes our word mum 
for filence. Hanmer. 

Alne, malthorfe, capon, coxcomh, idiot, patch ! 
Either cet thee from the door, or fit dawn at the 
haich. Soak/peares 


MO'MENT, 2.f. [snoment, Fra momentum, 
Lat. | 

1. Confequence ; imporiance; weight ; vaa 
lue. 

Wedo not find that our Saviour reproved them of 
error, for thinking the judgment of the fcribes to be 
worth the objecting, for etteeming it to be of any 
nimtcnt of value in matters concerning God. 

Eleokers 

I have feen her die twenty times upon far poorer 
moment. Shatfpeares 

What towus of any mement but we have? 

Soakfpeare. 

It isan abftrufe fpeculation, but alfoot tar lefs 
moment and confequence to us than the others; fee- 
ing that without this we can evince the exiftence of 
God. F Benticy. 

2. Force; impulfive weight; actuating 
power. 

The place of publick prayer is a circumftance in 
the outward form, which hath mement to help devo- 
tion. fzaker, 

Can thefe or fuch te any aid to us ? 

Look they as they were built ta fake the world? 
Or be a moment to our enterprize 2 Ben Fenfon. 
Touch with lightelt zement of impulie 
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I< free- will, to her own inclining left 

ln even fecale. Milton, 
He is a capable judge; can hear both fides with ¿n 

inditferent ears is determined only by the moments 

of truth, and fo retracts his paft errors. Norris, 

3. An indivifible particle of time. 

If ï would go to hell for an eternal womens, or fo, 

I could be knighted. Shak/prare. 
The flighty purpofe never is o'ertook, 

Unlefs the deed go with it: from this monent 

The very firttlings of my heart fhall be 

"The firftlings of my hand. Stak/peare. 
The imaginary reafoning of brutes is not a diltinct 

reafoning, but pestormed ina phyfical woment. Hale. 
While | a moment name, a aoment’s paft ; 

I'm nearer deathin this verfe than the lat; 

What then is to be donc ? Be wile with {peed ; 

A fool at forty is fool indeed. Young. 
Yet thus receiving and returning blifs 

In thisgreat someni, in this golden now, 

When ev'ry trace of what, or when, or how, 

Shou'd from my Joul by raging love be torn. Prior. 

Mome’NrALLY. gdu. [trom momentum, 


Lat.] For a moment. 

Aur but stomextal/y remaining in our bodies, hath 
no proportionable fpace for its convertion, only of 
length enough to refrigerate the heart. Brown. 

MomENTA'NEOUS, ) adj. [smomentanens, 
Mo'MENTANY. Lat. momeutanée, 
Fr,] Lalting but a moment. 

Small difficulties, when exceeding great good is 
fure to enfue ; and, on the other fide, somentany be- 
nefits, when the hurt which they draw alterthem is 
uofpeakable, are not at all to be refpected. Hooker. 

Flame above is durable and confittent ; but with 
us itis a ftrangerand momertany. Bacon. 

» Scarce could the fhady king 
The horrid fum of his intentions tell, 

But the fwift as the momentany win 

Of light'ning, or the words he fpoke, lett hell.Cra/h. 
Mo’mMentary. adj. [from momenr.| Lak- 
ing for a moment; done in a moment. 

Momentary as a found, 
Swift as a fhadow, fhort as any dream, Séak/peare. 

Swift as thought the flitting Made 
Through air his ro2%¢z/ary journey made. Dryden. 

Onions, garlick, pepper, falt and vinegar, taken in 
great quantities, excite a momentary heat and fever, 

Arbuthnot. 
Mome'ntous. adj. [from momentum, Lat. | 
Important; weighty ; of confequence. 

Great Anne, weighing th’ events of war 
Monentous, in her prudent heart thee chote. Philips. 

If any falfe {ep be made in the mere momentous 
concerns of lite, the whole icheme of ambitious de- 
figns is broken. Addifon. 

It would be a very weak thing to give up fo momen- 
Zeus a point as this, only becaufe it Aas been con- 
teed. Water? 

MO'MMERY. vf. [or mummery, from mum- 
ner, momerie, Fr.|] An entertainment in 
which mafkers play frolicks. See Mome. 

All was jollity, 
Featingand mirth, light wantonnefs and laughter 
Piping and playing, minttrelfy and matkings 
Tul life Red trom us like an idle dream, 
A thew of wtonnery without a meaning. Fswe. 
Mo'NacHAL. adj. { maxacal, Fr. monachalis, 


Lat. povaxixeg.| Monaitick ; relating to ' 


monks, or conventual orders. 
Mo'nacuism. 2. J. [ monachifme, Fr.] The 

{tate of monks ; ihe monattick life. 
Mo’NnaAD. Ye fe [ pores. | An indivilible 
Mo'napbe. thing. 

Oilunity is the natural property of matter, which 
of itfel¥ is nothing but an infinite congeries of phyfi- 
cal roncar. Adore. 

MO'NARCH. n, f. { monarch, Fr. wórzpxos. | 

». A governour inveited with abfolute au- 
thority; a king. 

- L was 

A worlel for a monarch. Shak foeare. 
Your brother kings and monarcés of the earth 

Do all expedt that you Mould roule yourfelf, Shak. 
Whe father of a tamily or nation, that ules his fcr- 

vants like chiidren, and adviles with them in what 
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concerns the commonweal, and thereby is willingly 
obeycd by them, is what the fchools mean by a mo- 
arch. Temple. 

2. One fuperiour to the reft of the fame 
kind. 

The scarcé oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Thrce centuries he grows, and three he Rays 
Supreme in ftate, and in three more decays. Dryd. 

With eale diftinguifh’d, is the regal race, 

One monarch wears an open, honeft face 3 
Shap’d to his fize, and godlike to behold, 
His royal body fhines with fpecks of gold. Dryden. 

Retura’d with dire remorfelefs fway, 

The morarch favage rends the trembling prey. Pope. 
3. Prefidens. 

Come, thou monarch of the vine, 

Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne, 

In thy varsour cares be drown’d. Shakfpeare. 
Mona/RcHaAL. aay. [from monarch. ] Suit- 

ing a monarch; regal; princely; im- 

perial. 

Satan, whom now tranfcendent glory rais’d 
Above his fellows, with mcnarchal pride, 

Confcious of higheft worth, unmov’d thus fpake. 
Milion. 
NMIoNA’RCHICAL. adj. [ronarchique, Fr. 
poor pxines 5 from monarch. | Vefted in a 
finale ruler. 

That ttorks will only live in free ftates, is a pretty 
conceit to advance the opinion of popular policies, 
and trom antipathies in nature to difparage movar- 
chical government. Brow», 

The decretals refolve all into a manarchica/l power 
at Rome. Baker. 

Jo MO'NARCHISE, V, 2#. [from monarch. | 
To play the king. 

Allowing him a breath, a little fcene 

To monarchize, be fear’d, and kill with looks. Shak. 
Mo’ ARCH Y.z. f.[ monarchie, Fr. porapxiæ.] 
1. The government of a fingle perfon. 

While the monarchy flouri(h’d, thefe wanted not 

a protector. / Atterbury, 
2. Kingdom; empire. œ 

I paft 

Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 

The firit that there did greet my ftranger foul, 

Was my great father-in-law, renowned Warwick, 

Who cried aloud, What {courge for perjury 

Can this dark monarchy afford falfe Clarence ? Shak, 

This {mall inheritance 

Contenteth me, and’s worth a monarchy. Shakfp. 
Mo/NASTERY. 7. /. [ mona/ftere, Fr. monafte- 

rium, Lat.) Houfe of religious retire- 

ment ; convent; abbey; cloifter. It is 

ufually pronounced, and often written 

monaftry. 

Then courts of kings were held in high renown ; 
There, virgins honourable vows receiv’d, 

But chatte as maids in #ona/feries liv'd. Dryden. 

In a monaffery your devotions cannot carry you fo 
far toward the next world, as to make this lofe the 
fight of you. Pope. 

Mona'STICAL, } adj. [ monaftique, Fr. mo- 
> : 
Monalsrick. § zajfficus, Lat.]  Reli- 
gioully reclufe; pertaining to a monk. 

l drave my fuitor to foriwzar the full ttream of 

the world, and to live in a nook merely mov-2fick, 
Shak|peare, 

The filicious and hairy velts of the ftricteit orders 

of fries derive the inititution of their uonaffick life 


from the example of John and Elias. Brown, 
When young, you led a life szona/fick, ) 

And wore a vett ecclefiattick 5 

Now in your age you grow fantaftick. g Dex. 


Mona’sTICaLLy. adv. [from monaffick. | 
Reclufely ; in the manner of a monk. 

I have a dozen years more to anfwer for, all so. 
raflically palied in this country of libezty and de- 
light. Swift. 

Mo'xpay. z. j. [feom zon and day.) The 
fecond day ot the week. 

Molwex. xefe [moansye, Fr. moreta, Lat. 
It has properly no plural except when 
money is teken for a fingle picce; bat 


monies v r iums.] Me- 
tal coin f Gammerce, 

Importu: Z DIM (SC males | eaft 
With flight denial. Shalsszare. 
The jealous wattolly knave hath malis us mesey. 
Shakjpeare. 


You need my help, and you fay, 
Shylock, we wouid have movies. Shakfpeare. 
I will give thee the worth of it in money. 1 Kizgs. 
Wives the readieft helps 
To betray heady hufbanJs, rob the cafy 
And lend the monies on return of lut. Ben Jonfor. 

Money differs from uncoin’d filver, in thot the 
quantity of tilver in cach piece of money isafcertained 
by the ftamp it bears, which is a publick voucher. 

Locke. 

My difcourfe to the hen-peck’d has produced 
many correfpondents ; fuch a dilcourfe is of general 
ufc, and every married man’s money. Addifon. 

Shall I withhold a little mowey or food from my 
fellow creature, for lear he (hould not be good enough 
to receive it from ine? Law. 

People are not obliged to receive any monies, ex- 
cept of their own coinage by a publick mint. Swift. 

Thofe huckfterers or money jobbers will be found 
neceflary, it this brafs szo#ey is made curtent in the 
exchequer. Swift. 

Mo'neysaG. x. f. [money and bag.) A 
large purfe. 

Look to my houfe; I am rightloth to go; 
There is fome ill a brewing towards my reit, 

For I did dream of moneybags to-night. Shak/peare. 

My place was taken up by an ill-bred puppy, with 
a moneybag under each arm. Addifor. 

Mo'ney Box. x. f. [ money and box. A tills 
repofitory of ready coin. 

Mo!NEYCHANGER./,[ money and change. } 
A broker in money. 

The ufurers or stoneychangers being a fcandae 
lous employment at Rome, is a reafon for the high 
rate of interett, Arbuthnot, 

Mo’neyeb. adj. [from money.] Rich in 
money : often ufed in oppotition to thofe 
who are poffeffed of lands. 

Invite moneyed men to lend to the merchants, for 
the continuing and quickening of trade. Bacor. 

If exportation will not balance importation, away 
mult your tilver go again, whether msreyed or not 
moneyed; for where goods do not, filver muft pay for 
the commodities you {pend. Locke. 

Several turned their money into thofe funés, mer- 
chants as well as other moxeyed men. Swipe. 

With thele meafures fell in all sowied men; fuch 
as had railed valt fums-by trading with ftocks and 
funds, and lending upon great inierelt. Swifts 

Mo'never. 2. fe [monuoyer-eur, Fr, from 
money. | 

r.e One that deals in money ; a banker. 

z. Acoiner of money. 

Mo'NEYLESS. adj. [from zoney.] Want- 
ing money; pennilefs. » 

The ftrong expectation of a gond certain falary 
will outweigh the lofs by bad rents received out of 
lands in moneylefs times. Swift. 


MOo'NEYMAFTER. e f. [money and matter. . 
Account of debtor and creditor. 


W hat if you and I Nick fhould enquire how ocxey- 
matters ttand between us 2 Arbuthnot. 
MOo'NEYSCRIVENER, mf. [money and feri- 
vener. | One who raifes money for others. 
Suppofe a young unexperienced man in the hands 
of sroncy/eriveners, luch feilows are like your wire- 
drawing rails, it they get hold of a man’s finger, 
they will pull in his whole body at lait. Arbutbzote 
MO'NEYWORT. ~/f. A plant. 
MOo'NEYSWORTH. 2. f. | moxey and worth, ] 
Something valuable ; fornsthing that will 
bring money. 

There is eather moocy or moneyfrvarzh in all the 
controversies of tite; ter we hve in a mercenary 
world, and it is the price of all things in it. L’F/fr. 

Mo'xeocorn, m /. [mang, Sax. and corn, ] 
Mixed corn ; as, wheat. and rye; mifa 
celiane, or mallin. 
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Me'wnoes. n, © (mangepe, Sax. a trader; | 


fron mangian, Sax. to trade.] A dealer ; 
a feller. It is feldom or never ufed alone, 
or ctherwife tban after the name of any 
coinmodity to exprefs a feiler of that 
commodity : as, a f/bmonger ; and fome- 
times a medler in any thing; as, a whore- 
mongers 2 new/monger, 
Do you know me ?+— Yes, excellent well, you are 
a luh-monger. Sharfpeare. 
Th’ impatient {tates-songzer 
Could row contain himfelf no longer. Efucibras. 
AlO NGREL. ads. [as mangcorn, from mang, 
Sax, or mengen, t9 mix, Dutch] Ofa 
mixed breed : commonly written muxgrel 
for mangrel, 
This zealot 
Is of a onemere), divers kind, 

Clerick before, and lay behind. Hudibras. 
Ye maxegre! work of heav’r, with human thapes, 
That have but jut enough of fenie to know 

The matters voice. 
im but a half-ftrain’d vilain yet, 
But amrgrel milchievouse Dryden. 
Bale, groveting, worthlefs wretches; 
Monere!s ia tation; poor tast-hearted traitors. 
Pe oe tea 


Dryden. 


His iriendihips aul! to few corfin’d, 
Were always of the middling kind 5 
No fools of rank, or mengre/ breed, 
Who lain would pafs for lords indeed. 


Scurft. 


Nic’ NiMenr. 2. f. [trom azoveo, Lat.] Ir ! 


feems kere to figaity infeription. 
Some ot'vers were driven and diftent 
Into great ingots and to wedges Iquare, 
Some in round plates withouten monimznt. Sper. 
Jo Mo'nisa. v. a. [ mones, Lar.] “Vo ad- 
monith, of which it is a contraction. 
Merifo him gently, which hall make him both 
willing to amend, and glad to go forward in love. 
Afcham. 
Mo'nisHer. 2. /. [from zronj2,) An ad- 
monilher; a monitor. 


Moni'tTi0Nn. 2. fe [msnitio, Lat, monitio:, 
French. | 
1. information; hint. 

We have no vifible ssmition of the returns of 
any cther periods, fuch as we have of the day, by 
fuccetlive light and darknefs, Holder on Tiare. 

2. Inftruétion ; document. 

Unruly ambition is deaf, not only to the advice of 
friends, but to the counfels and smonitions of reafon 
ifelf. L' Eftrarge. 

Then after fage monitions from his friends, 

His talents toemploy tor noblerends, 
He turns to politicks his dang’rous wit. Swift. 


Mo'xiTor. 7. f- [Lat.] One who warns of 
faults, or informs of duty ; one who gives 
ufeful hints. te is ufed of an upper fcho- 
lar in a fchool commiffioned by the matter 


to look tothe boys in his abfence. 
You need not be a moxitor tothe king; his learn- 
ing iseminent: be but his {cholar, and you are fafe. 
Bacon. 
It was the privilege of Adam innocent to have 
thefe notions alfo firm and untainted, to carry his 
monitor in his bofom, his law in his heart, and to 
have fuch a confeience as might be its own cafuilt. 
, South, 
We can but divine who it is that fpeaks; whe- 
ther Perfius himfelt, or his friend and »aitor, ora 
third perfon. Dryden, 
The pains that come from the neceflities of na- 
ture, are monitors to us to beware of greater mifchiefs. 
Locke. 
Mo'nrrory. adj. [ monitoire. Fr. moritorins, 
Lat.] Conveying ufcful inftruction; giv- 
ing admonition. 
Loffes, miicarriages, and difappointments, are 
menisory and inftructive. i L’ Eftrange. 
He is fo taken up ftill, in fpite of the monitory 
hint ia my elYay, with parucular men, that he ne- 
giccls mankind. Pepe. 


| MONK. 2.4 [monec, Sax. movacous, Lai. 
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Mo'xrrory. n. n Admonitions warning. | Moxo'cuULAR, 


A king of fiungare took a biihop in battle, and 
kept him prifoaer ; whereupon the pope writ a meni- 
tory to nim, for that he had brokea the privilege of 
holy church. Dacor. 


perax] One of a religious cominu- 
nity bound by vows to certain obier- 
vances. 
’ T would prove the verity of certain words, 
Spoke by a holy zont, Shbakfpeare. 
Abdemeicck, as one weary of the world, gave over 
all, aad betoox humfelf to afolitary life, and hecame 
a melancholy Mahometan moxk. Kucelles. 
The droniuh svonks, the {corn and fname oi man- 
hood, 
Roufe aud prepare once more to take poffeffion, 
And reft'e in their ancient hives again. Rowe. 
Afonks, in fome refpects agree with regulars, as in 
the fubitantial vows of religion; but in other refpects, 
monks and regulars differ; for that regulars, vows 
excepted, are not tied up to fo itrit a rule ot life as 
monks are, Ayli fe. 
Mo'nxxery. m. f. [from monxt.] The mo- 
naftick life. 
Neither do [ medd'e with their evangelical per- 
fe€tion of vows, nor the daugerous fervitude of their 
rafh and impotent voterics, nor the inceveniences 
of their monkery. Hall, 
Mo'nxker. 2. f. [monikin, a little man.] 
1. An ape; a baboon ; a jackanapes. An 
animal bearing fome refemblance of man. 
One of them thewed me a ring that he had of 
your daughter far a monkey: Tubal, it was my tur- 
quoife ; L would not have given it for a wiidernefs 
of moneys. Shatf/peare. 
More new-fangled than an ape; move giddy in 
my defires than a monkey. Shukfpeare. 
Other creatures, as well as morheys, deitroy their 
young ones by fentelefs fondnefs. Locke. 
With glittering gold and fparkling gems they fhine, 
But apes and monkeys are the gods within.Granville, 
2. A word of contempt, or flight kindnefs. 
This is the monkey’s own giving out; fhe is per- 
fuaded I will marry her. Shak/peare. 
Poor r:ontey! how wilt thou do for a father? 
Shar{peare. 
Mo'nkHoop. x. fe [monk and hood.) The 
character of a monk. 
He had left off his mankbood too, and was no lon- 
ger obliged to them. Atterbury. 
Mo'nkist adj. [from monk.] Monaltick ; 
pertaining to monks ; taught by monks. 
Thole publick charities are a greater ornament to 
this city than all its wealth, and do more real ho- 
nour to the reformed religion, than redounds to the 
church of Rome from all thofe mənki/» and fuper- 
{titious foundations of which the vainly boaits Arer, 
Rife, rife, Rofcommon, fee the Blenheim mule, 
The dull conttraint of monkijh rhyme refule. Smith. 
Mownxs-HooD. #. f. [confolida regalis.) A 
plant. dinfworth. 
Monks-RHUBARB. 7. f. A fpecies of dock: 
its roots are uled in medicine. 


Mo!xocHorp. n. f. [wO and zopa. ] 

1. An intrument of one ftring: as, the 
trumpet marine. Harris. 

2. A kind of inftrument anciently of fingu- 
lar ufe for the regulating of founds. 

The ancients made ufe of the m:nochord to deter- 
mine the proportion of founds to one another. When 
the chord was divided into two equal parts, fo that 
the terms were as one to one, they called them uni- 
fons ; but if as two to one, they called them odtaves 
or diapafons; when they were as three to two, they 
called them fifths or diapentes ; if they were as tour 
to three, they called them fourths or diatetferons ; 
if as five to four, they called it diton, or a tierce- 
major; butif as fix to ave, then they called it a 
demi-diton, or a tierce-minor; and laftly, if the 
terms were as twenty-four to twenty-five, they 
called it a demiton or dieze; the morochord being 
thus divided, was properly that which they called a 
fyttem, of which there were many kinds, according 
to the diflferent divifions of the moacchord, Harris. 
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i adj. (wdi and oculs.} 

Moxo'curous,§ One-eyed; having 
only one eve. 

Tle was well ferved who, going to cut down an an- 
ticot white hawthorn tree, which, becaule the bud- 
ced beture others, might be an occafion of fuper:ti- 
tian, had fome of the prickles flew into his eves, and 
Made him monacwdar. Howe. 

Thofe of China repute the rekt of the world monse 
culsus. Glanville, 

Mo’xnapy. ORME [wouie ; monodie, Kr.) A 
poem fung by one perfon not in dialogue. 

Mono'Gamist. ye fe [wC and yxuO: 
monogame, Fr. ] One who difallows fecond 
marriages. 

Mono'camy. 2. > [moxogamic, Fr. pu0vO- 
and yewie,| llarriage of one wife. 

MOo'NOGRAM. n J. [vS and LEP 5 
monogramme, Fr.) A cipher; a che- 
racter compounded of feveral letters. 

Mowno'Locur. a / [mie and asy& ; 
monologue, Kr.) A fcene in which aper- 
fon of the drama fpeaks by himfelf; a 
foliloguy. 

He gives you an account of himfelf, and of his 
returning from the countrys in moclseue ; to which 
unnatural way ot narration Terence 1s fubjett in a'l 
his plays. i Dryden. 

MONOMACHY,  f. [moromayia 3 poe 
and wax] A duel; a fingle combat. 

Mo'xome. x. /. [monsme, Fr.) Inalgebra, 
a quantity that has but one denomination 
or name; as,ab,aab,aaa by Harris, 

Nloxnops’raLous., adj. [mcnopetale, Fr. 
poor and asraao.| Ie is ufed for fuch 
flowers as are formed out of one leaf, 
howfoever they may be feemingly cut 
into many {mall ones, and thofe tall off 
together. ` Quincy. 

Mono'rouist. x. f- (monopoleur, Fr.) One 
who by engroffing or patent obtains the 
fole power or privilege of vending any 
commodity. 

To Mono’Pouize, v, a. [ror and rwrews 
monopoler, Fr.} To have the fole power 
or privilege of vending anv commodity. 

He has fuch a prodigious trade, that if there is not 
fome ttop put, he will stonopolize ; nobody will fell 
a yard of drapery, or mercery ware, but himfelf. 

; Arbuthnot, 

Mowno’po.y. x. fi [movorwrix ; monopole, 
Fr. worG and wwaiw.] The exclufive 
privilege of telling any thing. 

It] hada monopoly on"tthey would have part on’t. 

Shukfpeare. 

How could heanfwer't, fhould the fate think fit, 
To queltion a monopoly of wit? Cowley. 

One of the molt oppretlive momcpolies imaginable; 
all others can concern only fomething without us, 
but this faftens upon our nature, yea upon our reafon, 

Gwernment of the Tongue. 

Shakfpeare rather writ happily than knowingly 
and july; and Jonfon, who, by ftudying Horace, 
had been acquainted with the rules, yet f<emed to 
envy to pofterity that knowledge, and to make a 
menoprly of his learning. Dryden. 

Moxo'prore. 7. f. [mer and mac.) A 
noun ufed only in iome one oblique cafe. 

Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

Mono'sticu, m. f. [morsizev.] A compoa 
{ition of one verfe. 

MoxnoSYLLA'BICAL. adj, [from moxofylian 
ble.| Confifting of words of one fyllable. 


MONOSY'LLABLE. æ. f. [monofyllabe, Fre 
por and evazate] A word of only 
one fyllable. 

My name of Ptolemy ! 
It is fo long it afks an hour tọ write its 
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YH change it into Jave or Mars! 
Or any civil monofy’labic, 
That will not tire my hand. Dryden. 
Poets, although not infentible how much our lan- 
Sage was already over-ocked with smonofyllubles, 
yet, to fave time and pains, introduced that barba- 
rous cultoin of abbreviating words, to fit them to the 
racafure of their vertes. Swift. 
Monefy/iable lines, unlefs artfully managed, are 
fit or languithing ; but may be beautiful to exprefs 
melancholy. Pope. 
Monosy/tearcen, adj. [rmanofyllabe, Fr. 
from monofyllable.} Coafitting of one 
{vHable. 
Nine taylors, if rightly fpell'd, 
Into one man are monofyllabled. Cleaveland, 
Mono’rony. n. J. [pmorcloricc ; poo@ and 
ze0@ ; monotonic, Kr] Uniformity of 
found, want of variety in cadence. 
I could object to the repetition of the fame rhimes 
within tour lines of each other as tirefome to the ear 
through their sozorony. Pope. 


MO'NSIEUR, n.f. [Fr.] A term of re- 
proach tor a Frenchman. 
A Frenchman his companion 3 
An eminent monficur, that, it feems, much loves 
A Galliaa girl, Shak/peure. 
Monsvo’on, 2. f: [ monfon, mongor, Ral 
Monfoons are thifting trade winds in the Eatt 
Indian ocean, which blow periodically ; fome tor 
halfa year one way, others but for three months, 
and then thitt and biow for fix or three months di- 
rely contiary. Harris. 
The monfoors and trade winds are conftant and 
periodical even to the thirtieth degree of latitude all 
around the globe, and (cldom tranfgrefs or fall short 
of thole bounds. Ray. 


MONSTER. s. fa [rt9xffre, Fr. monfrum, 
Latin. | 
1. Something out of the common order of 
rature. 
Methinks heroic poefie till now, 
Like fome fantaftic fairy Jand did thew, 
Gods, devils, nymphs, witches, and giants race, 
And all but manin man’s chief work had place. 
‘Thou like fome worthy knight with facred arms, 
Doit drive the msnfers thence, and end the charms, 
Cowley. 
Ye ought to be determined whether mcn/fters be 
really a diftinct fpecies; we find, that fome of thefe 
Monitrous productions have none of thole qualities 
that accompany the cifence of that fpecies trom 
whence they derive. Locke. 
2. Something horrible for deformity, wick- 
ednefs, or milchief. 
If the live long, 
And, in the end, meet the old courfe of death, 
Women will all turn 222xpers. Sbak/peare. 
All human virture to its late breath, 
Finds Envy never cor.quer’d but by death; 
The grect Alcides, ev'ry labour paft, 
Bld (till this monfer to fubdue at lait. Pope. 
49 Mo'NSTER. v. a. [from the noun. } To 
put out of the common order of things. 
Not in ufe. 
Her offence 
+ Muft be of fuch unnatural degree 
That menfiers it. Shakfpcare. 
l had rather one feratch my head i’ th’ fun, 
When the alarum were (track, than tdly ne 
To hear my nothings wonfkr’d. Shakfpeare, 


nf. {from mouftrous. | 
The ftare of being 


Monstrosity, 
Monstruo'sitr. § 


mooftraus, or out of the common order of 


the univerfe. 
Jozous. 

This is the monffrusfry in love, that the will is 
sofinite, and the execution confin'd. = Shukfpeare. 

Such a tacit league is againit fuch routs and thoals 
of people, as have utterly degenerated from nature, 
as have in their very body and trame of eltate a 
monflrofily. Bacon, 

We read of monftrous births, but we often ice a 
greater zor fhrofity in educations: thus, when a fa- 


Monfirof:ty is more ana- 
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ther has begot a man, he trains him up into a bean. 
South. 
By the fame law menfrofiry could not incapaci- 
tate from marriage, witnels the cale of hermaphro- 
dites. srbuihnot ana Pope. 
Mo'nstrous, adj. [ monfirenx, br monftro- 
Jus, Latin. | 
t. Deviating from the ftated order of nature. 
Nature there perverfe, 

Brought forth all son/Prca:, ell prodigious things, 
Hydras, and gorgons, and chimeras dire. Mikon. 
Every thing that exitts has its particalar conititu- 
tion; and yet fome mon/frows productions have few 
of thofe qualities which accompany the effence of 
that fpecies from whence they derive their originals. 


Locke. 


2. Strange; wonderful. Generally wich 
fome degree of diflike. 

Is it not monfProus that this player here 
Butin ahdtion, in a dreain of paffion, 

Could force his foul fo to his conceit, 
That, trom her working, all his vifage wan'd ? 
Shakjpeare. 

O monfirous! but one halfpenny worth ot bread 

to this intolerable deal of fack. Sbhak/peare 
3. Irregular; enormous. 

No monfirous height, or breadth, or length appear, 

The whole at once ts bold and regular. Pope. 
4. Shocking; hateful. 
This was an invention given out by the Spaniards, 
to fave the monfirous {corn their nation received. 
Bacon. 
Mo/nstrous. adv. Exceedingly; very 
much, A cant term. 

Oil of vitriol and petroleum, a dram of each, turn 
into a mouldy fubitance, there reftding a fair cloud 
in the bottom, and a monfrous thick oil on the top. 

Bacon, 

She was eafily put off the hooks, and monjirous 
hard to be pleafed again. L’Ejtrange. 

Add, that the rich have {till a gibe in itore, 

And willbe monfirsus witty on the poor. Dryden. 
Mo!nstrousiy. adv [from monfirous. | 
1. In a manner out of the common order 
of nature; fhockingly ; terribly; hor- 
ribly, 

Tiberius was bad enough in his youth, but fuper- 

latively and xonfroufly fo in his old age.  Scuth. 
2. To a great or enormous degree. 
He walks; 
And that felf-chain about his neck, 
Which he forfwore mott mon/tronfly to have. Shakf. 

Thefe truths with his example voudilprove, 
Who with his wife is monflrou/y in love. Dryden. 

Mo'xsrrousness. v.f. [from mon/trous. | 
Enormity; irregular nature or behaviour. 


5 
See the mou/lrowfnefs of many 


When he looks out in an ungratetul fhape! Shaky. 
MO'NTANT, »./. jA term in fen- 
cing. 

Vat be all you, one, two, tree, four, come for ? 
—To fee thee fight, to fee thee pafs thy puncto, 
thy tock, thy traverfe, thy diftance, thy montant. 

Shak/peare. 
MONT E'RO, n.f. [Spanifh.] A horfe- 
man's Cap, 

His hat was like a helmet, or Spanifh montero. 

y Bacon. 

Monre’ruH. z. f. [from the name of thein- 

ventor.] A vellel in which glaifes are 
wafhed. 

New things produce new words, and thus AZonrerh 
Has by one vetlel fav’d his name from death. Kinz. 


MONTH. x. J. [monaS, Sax.] A fpace 
of time either meafured by the fun or 
moon: the lunar month is the time bz- 
tween the change and change, or the time 
in which the moon comes to the fame 
point: the folar month is the time in 
which the fun paffes througha fign of 
the zodtack ; the calendar months, by 
which we reckon time, are unequally of 
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thirty or one-and-thiety days, excepe 
February, which is of twenty-eight, and 
in leap year of twenty-nine. 
Mill che expiration of your manths 
Sojourn with my fitter. Shakfpeare. 
From a month old even unto five years old Lev. 
Months are not only lunary, and meafured by the 
moon, but allo fulary, and terminated by the motion 
o: the fun, in thirty degrees of the ecltptick. Brows, 
As many months as | futtain’d her hate, 
So many years is fhe Condemned by tate 


To daily death. € Dryden, 
Montn’s mind, n. f. Longing defire. 
You have a montb’s mind iothem. Sbak/peare, 


For if a trumpet found, or drum beat, 
Who has not a monr6’s mind to combat ? Hudibras, 
Mo'NTHLY. adj. | from masih. | 
1, Continuing a month; performed in a 
month. 

l would afk concerning the menth/y revolutions of 
the moon about the earth, or the diurnal ones of the 
earth upon tts own axis, whether thele have been 
finite or intinite, Bensley. 

2. Happening every month. 

The youth of heav’nly birth I view’d, 

For whom our monthly victims are reuew'd, Dryden, 
Mo'NTHLY. adv, Once in 3 month. 

If the one may very well momnib/y, the other may 
as well even daily, be iterated. Hooker, 

O {wear not by the moon, th’ inconf{tant moony. 
That changes monthly in her circled orb ; 

Leil that thy love prove likewife variable. Shas/p. 
MONI OTR. n. f. [Fr.] In horiemanthip, 
a itone as high as the (tirrups, which Ita. 
lian riding-mafters mount their horfes 
from, without putting their foot in the 
ftirrup. Dia, 
Montro'ss. y. f. An underz-gunner, or 
affitant to a gunner, engineer, or fire- 
matter. Dit, 


MO’'NUMENT. x. > (monument, Fr. moo 


numentum, Latin. | 
1. Any thing by which the memary of per- 

fons or things is preierved ; a memorial. 
Tun his time there remained the »onument ot his 

tomb inthe mountain fafius. Rakigh. 
He is become a notable mcnunzent of unprofperous 

difloyalty. King Charie 
So many grateful altars T would rear 

Or grafly turf; and pile up every Rone 

Oi luitre from the brook ; in memory, 

Or ssonument to ages: and thereon 


Oner {weet-fmelling gums. Nllton. 
Of anciert Brin art 

A pleafing monument, not lefs admir'd 

‘Than what from Atuck or Etrufcan hands 

Arole. Philipre 


Collet the beft monuments of our friends, uieic 
own images in their writings. Pope. 
2. A tomb; acenotaph; fomething erected 
in memory of the dead. 
On yourtamily’s old moxument 
Hang mournful epuaphs, and do all rites 
That appertain unto a burial. Shakfpeare. 
Fhe tiawe: which in the circling valley grow, 
Shall on his monument their odours throw. Sardys. 
Ina heap of ain, 
Two youthful knights they found beneath a losd 
Oppreit 
Of Maughter’d foes, whom firk to death they fent, 
The trophies of their ttrength, a blondy monument. 
Dryden. 
With thee on Raphael’s monument | mourn, 
Or waitinfpiring dreams at Maro’s urn. Pipe. 


MonuMme/NTAL. adj, [from menument. | 
1. Memorial ; preferving memory. 
When the fun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, goddefs, bring 
To arched walks ot twilight groves, 
And fhadows brawn that Sylvan loves, 
Of pine or monumental oak. Milton, 
The deltruction of the earth was the mott menu- 
mentai proot that could have been given to ail the 
fucceeding agesot maakind. Woodward. 
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The polih'd pillar differentfculptures grace, 
A work outlaRing munumental brafs. Pope. 
2. Raifed in honour of the dead; belong- 
ing to a tomb. 
Perfeverance keeps honour bright $ 
To have done, is to hang quite out of fafhion 
Like rufy mail in monevmental mockery. Sbakfa. 

l'Il not fear that whiter fkin of her than fnow, 
And fmooth as monymcntal alabatter. SLak/peare. 

Therefore if he needs mutt go, 

And the fates will hove it fo, 

Softly may he be poffeft 

OF his monumental rekt. Crafhaw. 
MOOD. z. /. [mede, Fr. mcdus, Lat. } 
1. The form of an argument. 

Mood is the regular determination of propofitions 
according to their quantity and quality, 7. e. the uni- 
verfal or particular affirmation or negation. Fates. 

Ariftotle reduced our loofe reafonings to certain 
rules, and made them conclude in »02/ and figure. 

s Buker. 
2. Style of mufick. 
They move 
In perfect phalanx, to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes, and foft recorders. 

Their faund feems a tune 

Harth, and of diffonant »7<ed from his complaint. 
Aliltor. 
3. The change the verb undergoes in fome 
languages, as the Greek, Latin, and 
French, ‘to fignify various intentions of 
the mind, js called zzocd, Clarke, 
4. [from mad, Gothick ; mod, Sax. maed, 


Dutch; and generally in all Teutonick 


Nliiton. 


Gialeéts.] Temper of mind; ftate of | 


mind as affected by any paffion; difpo- 

fition, 
The trembling ghofts, with fad amazed #2002, 

Chattering their iron teeth, and ftaring wide 

With ftony eyes. Fairy Queen. 
The kingly beaft upor her gazing ftood, 

With pity caim’d, down fell his angry s022. 

Fairy Queen. 

Eyes unufed tothe melting m--d, , 

Drop tears as faft as the Arabian trees 

Their medicinal gum. Sbat/peare. 
Clorinda changed to ruth her warlike r22, 

Few filver drops her vermil cheeks depaint. Faisf. 
Solyman, in a melancholy cod, walked up and 


down in his tent a great partof the night. Ano//es, 
She was in fitrelt stood 
For cutting corns, or Jetting blood. Hudibras. 


Thefe two kids t’ appeafe his angry mcod 
I bear, of which the furies give him good. Dryden. 
He now profufe of tears, 
In fuppliant moca fell proftrate at our feet. Atdi. 
g. Anger; rage; heatof mind. Mod, in 
Gothick, fignifies habitua] temper. 

That which we move for our better initruction’s 
fake, turneth into anger and choler in them ; yet in 
their mood they caft forth fomewhat wherewith, 
under pain of greater difpleafure, we muft reft con- 


tented. Hooker. 
Mo'opY. adj. [from mood. | 
I. Angry; out of humour. 
How now, ody ? 
What is't thou can’t demand? œ, - Sbak/peare. 


Chide him rev’rently, 
When you perceive his blood incline to mirth ; 
But being »ocdy, give him line and {cope, 
Till that his paffions, like a whale on ground, 
Confound themiclves with working.  Soduak/pearc. 
Every peevith, srocay malecontent 
Shall fet the fenfelefs rabble in an uproar. Rowe. 
2. Mental; intelleétual: mood ia Saxon 
fignifies the mind. 
Give me fome mufick ; mufick, x#20¢y food 
Of us that trade in love. Sbakjpeare. 
MOON. z. f [wamn; mena, Gothick ; 
mena, Saxon; msza, MMandick; maane, 
Danith ; mane, German; meen, Dutch. } 
1. ‘Fhe changing luminary of the night, 
called by poets Cynthia or Phoebe. 


"Phe son Maines bright: "twas fuch a night as 
this; 
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When the fweet wind did gently kifsthe trees, 
And they did make no noife. Siatfpeare. 

Diana hath her name from moiftea, which is the 
property of the n:207, being by nature cold and moift, 
and is feigned tobe a goddefshuntrefs.  Peacbam. 

Beneath the mighty ocean’s wealthy caves, 
Beneathth’ cterna! fountain of all waves, 

Where their vat court the mother waters keep, 
And undifturb'd by moors in filence Acep. Couey. 
Ye moon 2ad ttars bear witnefs to the truth! 
Dryder. 
2. A month. Airfrvarth, 
3- [In fortification.] It is ufed in compo- 
fition to denote a figure refembling a 
crefcent: as, a half mosz. 
Moon-Beam, mf. [moon and beam] Rays 
of lunar light. 

The divifion and guavering, which pleafe fo much 
in mufick, have an agreement with the glimmering 
of light, as the moon-beam? playing upon a wave. 

Bacon. 
On the water the x:oon-beams played, and mace it 
appear like floating quickfilver. Dryden, 
Moon-car. 2. J. [acon and calf | 
1. A monfter; a falfe conception: fup- 
pofed perhaps anciently to be produced 
by the influence of the moon. 
How cam’it thou to be the fiege of this »:007-eclf ? 


Shak/peare, 
2. Adolt; a ftupid fellow. 


The potion works not on the part defign'd, 
But turns his brain, and ftupifies his mind; 
The fotted sscu-c2/f gapes. 

Moon-EYED. adj. (noon and eye. | 

te Having eves affeted by the revolutions 
of the moon, 

2. Dim-cyed ; purblind. Ainfworth. 

MoonFe'kn. m fo [bemisnitis, Latin.) A 
plant. Ainfrworld. 

Moon-Fisu. 7z. f. 

Mcr- ffb is fo called, becavfe the tail fin is haped 
like a half-moon,by. which,and his cdd tralfed thape, 
he is fufficientlydittinguithed. „Grew. 

Mo'onLESs. adje [from zioon,] Noten- 
lightened by the moon. 

Affifted by a friend, one rzoonlefs night, 

This Palamon from prifon took his flight. Dryden. 
Moon ticut. 2. fa [moa and ligh.) The 
light afforded by the moon, 

Their bithop and his clergy, being departed from 
them by mocz-light, to choofe in his room any 
other bilhop, had been altogether impoffible. 

Hooker. 

Thou haft by msonlight at her window fung, 


Dryden. 


Wigh feigning voice, verfes of feigning love. Shalj’ | 


Mo'ONLICRT. adje Illuminated by the 


moon. 
If you will patiently dancein our round, 
And fee our moonlight revels, go with us.  Sbak/. 
What beck’ning ghoft along the moonlight Ihade 
Invites my Reps, and points to yonder glade? Poze. 
Moon-SEED. # f. [ menifpermum, Lat. | 
The moon-feed hath a rofaceous flower : the poin- 
talis divided into three parts at the top, and after- 
ward becomes the fruit or berry, in which is included 
one flat feed, which is, when tipe, hollowed like the 
appearance of the moon. Miler. 
MOo'ONSHINE. x. f, [zvon and fine.) 
1. The luftre of the moon. 
Pinch him, and burn him, and turn him about, 
Till candles, and ftarlight, and mocn/bine be out. 


Shakfpeare. 


I, by the stoonfine, to the windows went: 
And, ere | was aware, figh’d to my felt. Dryden. 
2. [In burlefyue.] A month. 
I am fome twelve or fourteen nszenines 
Lag of a brother. Nout fpeare. 
MolonsHINe. ) adj. [roon and bine. | 
MofonsHtny. § Tiluminated by the moon: 
both feem a popular corruption of moon- 
frining. 
Fairies, black, grey, green, and white, 
Youreor/hine revellers, and thades of night. Slaf. 
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Although it was a fair meonoize night, theenemy 
though? not fto aflau't them, Ciarendst:. 
1] went to fee them in a mconfbiny night. Adaiy. 


| Molonstone.». /. A kind of tone. Zinj. 


Mo’onsTrucK. cdj. [ moan and firuck, | 
Lunatick ; affeéted by the moon. 
Demoniack phresfy, moaping melancholy. 
And myomybrvck madcefs. Milton. 
Moon-TrEFuIL. m. f. [oredicags, Latin. | 
A plant. 
The srocu-rrefoi? hath a plain orbiculated fruit, 
Maped like an half-moon. Miter, 
Mo/onwort. x. f. [meon and wort.) Sta- 
ticnfower ; henefy. 
folony. adj. [from morn.] Lunated ; kav- 
ing a crefcent for the flandard refembiing 
tne moon. 
Encoun:’ring ferce 
The Solymean Sultan, he o’erttirew 
Lis momy troops, returning bravely fmear'd 


With Panim bleed. PEilios. 
The Soldan galis th’ Niyrian coat ; 

Dut foon the milcreant mavzy holt 

Before the vidtor crofs fha'l fly. KFerton, 


MOOR. x. f. [moer, Dutch ; modder, Teu- 
tonic, clay. ] 

t. Amarth; afen; a bog; a traci of low 
and watery grounds, 

While in her eirlifh age fhe kept theep on the 
moor, it chanced that a London merchant railing by 
faw her, and liked her, begged her of her poor parents, 
ang carried her to his home. Carew. 

In the great level near Thorny, feveral trees of 
oak and fir Itana in firm earth below the maar. 

Tale. 

Let the marth of Elfham Bruges teil, 

What colour were their waters that fame dat, 
Aud all the srcor twixt Elverfham and Dell. 
Spenfer. 
2. [maurus, Latin.] A negro; a black-a- 
moor. 

I hall ar.fwer that better than you can the gettirg 
up of the negro’s belly; the moor is with child by 
you, Sbaifpeare i 

To Moor. w. a. [morer, Fr.] To faften by 
anchors or otherwife. 

Three moze fierce Eurus tn his angry mood 
Dath’d on the thallows of the moving fand, 

Andin mid ocean left them mzcr’d at hand. Dryd. 
To Moor. w. ze To be fixed by anchors ; 
to be ftationed. 
fi neas gain’d Caieta’s bay: 
At length on oozy grcund his gallies zocor, 
Their heads are turn’d to tea, their {terns to ‘hore. 
Drydens 

My vefet, driv'n by a ftrong guft of wind, 
Moor’d ina Chian'creek. Adiifar. 

He vifited the top of Taurus and the famous 
Ararat, where Noah’s atk-firft s1cor'e’. Arbuth, 

To blow aNtoor. {atthe fall of a deer, 
corrupted from a mort, Fr.) To found the 
horn in triumph, and call in the whole 
company of hunters. Ainfworth. 

Miolorcock. x. f. [moor and cock.) The 
male of the moorhen. 

MoulorHen. x. fa [nor and ben.] A fowl 
that feeds in the fens, without web feet. 

Water fowls, as fea-gufls and macrdens, when they 
flock and fly together from the {ca towards the fhores, 
forefhew rain and wind. Baccr. 

Mo/or1sH. adj. (from z2r. ] Fenny ; mare 
fhy ; watery. 

In the great level near Thorny, feverat oaks an3 
firs have lain there till covered by the inundation of 
the freh and fa't waters, and rasori/b earth exagece 
rated upon them. iaie. 

Along the stcorifh fens 
Sighs the fad genius of the coming itorm. Thomfon. 

Mo'oR LAND. mf. | vcr and dand. | Marth; 
fen; waiery ground. 

In the fouth part of Staffordthire they go to the 
north for feed corn, and they of the north tothe fouthy, 
EXcept sa the ocr sets. Sloriivatre 


Mae P 


Or ike a bridge that joins a mariffa 
To mourlands ot a different parith. Sift, 
Mo'orsroxe. wf. A fpecies of granite. 
‘The third ratum is of great rocks ot »oo-flone 
and landy earth. Woodward, 

Mo'or y. adj. [from oor,] Marfhy ; tenny ; 

watery. 
The duit the fields and pattures covers, 
As when thick mitts are from mroory vales. 
Fairfax. 
In Effex, szoory-land is thought the moft proper. 
Mortimer, 

Moose. r. f- The large American deer ; the 
biggeft of the fpecies of deer. 

J3 Moor. v.a. [from merian, mov, gemcr, 
meeting together, Saxon ; or perhaps, as it 
isa law term, from mor, French.} To 
plead a mock caule; to ftate a point of 
jaw by way of exercife, as was commonly 
done in the inns of court at appointed 
times. 

Moot cafe or point, A paint or cafe un- 
fettled and difputable, fuch as may pro- 
perly afford a topick of difputation. 

In this moor cafe your judgement to refule, 
Is prefent death. Dryden. 
Would you not think him erack'd, who would 
require another to make an argument on a moo? 
oint, who under{tands nothing of ourlaws? Locke. 
Let us drop both our pretences; for I believe it is 
a moot point, whether I am more likely to make a 
matter Bull, or you a matter Strutt. Arbuthnct, 

Mo/oveD. aaj. Plucked up by the root. 

Ainfewor th. 


a . 
Mo'oTER. 2. f. [from moor.} A difputer of 
moot points. i 

Mop. 2. f. [moppa, Welth; mappa, Lat. | 

x, Pieces of cloth, or locks of wool, fixed 
to a long handle, with which maids clean 
the floors. 

Such is that fprinkling which fome carelefs quean 
Flirts on you from her mop, but not fo clean. 
You fly, invoke the gods; then turning, ttop 
To rail; the tinging ttil! whirls oa her mop, Swift. 

2. [perhaps corrupted from sack.) A wry 
mouth made in contempt. 

Each one tripping on his toe 
Will be here with mop and mow. Siak/peare. 

Jo Mor. v. a. [trom the noun.] To rub 
with a mop, 

Jo Mop. v. x. [from mock.] To make wry 
mouths in contempt. 

Fivc fiends have been in poor Tom at orce; of 
Init, as Obdicut; Hobbididen, prince of dumbne(s ; 
Mahua, of Realiag; Mohu, of murder; and Flibber- 
tigibbet, of moyping and mowing, who fince potfef- 
fes chamber-maids. Shatf{peare. 

An afs telta mopping and braying at a lion. L'ER. 

Jo MOPE. v. x. [OF this word I cannot 
find a probable etymology.] To be 
ftupid ; to drowfe; to be in a conftant 
day-dream; to be fpiritlefs, unactive and 
Inattentive ; to be ftupid and delirious. 

What a wretched and peevith fellow is this king 
of England, to mpe with his fat-brain’d followers, 

ba Shak/peare, 

Eyes without feeling, feeling without fighr, 

Fars without hands or eyes, !melling fans all, 
Or but a fickly pare of one true fenle 
Could not fo mope. Shak/peare. 

Ev’n in adream, were we divided from them, 
And were brought moping hither. Shak/peare. 

Inteftine ttone, and ulcer, cholick pangs, 
Demoniack phrenfy, stoping melancholy, 

And moon-ftruck madnels. Milton. 

The bufy craftfman and o’erlabour'd hiad, 
Forget the travel of the day in fleep; 

Care only wakes, and sping pentivenefs ; 
With meagre difcontented looks they fit, 
And watch the wafting of the midnight taper. 


Rowe. 
Vox. ll, 


MOR 


To More. v.a. Vo mike fpirilefs; to 
deprive of natural powers. 

They fay there are charms in herbs, faid he, and 
fo threw a handiul of gral; which was fo ridiculous, 
thatthe young thict took the old man to be stzped, 

L'Eflrange. 

Severity breaks the mind; and then in the place 
of adiforderly young fellow, you have a low-fpirited 
mopeas creature. Locke. 

Mope-erep. adj. Blind ofonceye. ruf. 

Mo'pret. )x. f. [perhaps from mop.] A 

Mo'pssy. § puppet made of rays, as a 
mop is made; a fondling name for a 
girl. 

Our fovereign lady: made for a queen? 

With a globe in one hand, ard a iceptie in tor her? 
A very pretty moppet’ Dryden, 

Mo'r us. #. f. (A cant word from mape.) A 
drone; a dreamer. 

I’m grown a mere ropes; nocompany comes 
But a rabble of tenants. Swift, 

MURAL, adj. (moral, Fr. moralis, Lat. | 
1. Relating to the practice of men toward 
each other, as it may be virtuous or cri. 


minal, good or bad. 
Keep at the leat within the compafs of moral 
ations, which have in them vice or virtue. Looker, 
Laws and ordinances pofitive he diitiaguitheth 
from the laws of the two tables, which weie moral. 
Husker. 
In moral ations divine law helpeth exceedingly 
the Jaw of reafon to guide life, but tis fupernatural it 
alone guideth. Hocler. 
Now, brandifh’d weapons plitt’ring in theirhands, 
Mankind ıs broken loofe from moral bands; 
No rights of hofpitality remain, 
The gueit, by him Who haibour'd him, is lain. 
Dryden, 
2. Reafoning or inftructing with regard to 


vice and virtue. 

France fpreads his banners in our noifelefs land, 
With plumed helm the f{lay'r begins his threats, 
Whit thou, a moral fool, Grit still and criett. 

Shakfpeare. 

3. Popular; cuftomary; fuch as is known 

or admitted in the general bufinefs of 
life. 

Phyfical and mathematical certainty may be ftiled 
infallible ; and moral certainty may properly be 
ftiled indubitable. Wilkins, 

We have found with a morad certainty, the feat of 
the Mofaical abyfs. Burnet. 

Mathematical things are capable of the ttrictett 
demonftration ; conclutions in natural philofophy are 
capable of proof by an induction of experiments; 
things of a moral nature by maral arguments, and 
matters of fact by credible teltimony. Tidletfon. 

A moral univerfality, is when the predicate agrees 
to the greatett part of the particulars which are con- 
tained under the uarverfal {ubject. Tb airs. 


Mo/R aL. 2. f 
1. Morality ; praGtice or- doctrine of the 
duties of life: this is rather a French 
than Eneglifh fenfe. 
Their oral and economy, 
Moit perfectly they made agree. Prior. 
2, The doctrine inculcated by a fiction; 
the accommodation of a fable to torm the 
m°rals, 
— Benedictus? why benedictus? you have fome 
moral in this benedictus. 
— Moral! No, by my troth I have no moral 
meaning; I meant plain holy thiftle. ShLak/peare. 
Expound the meaning or aral of his figns and 
tokens, Shak/pcare. 
The moral is the firt bufinefs of the poet, as be- 
ing the ground-work of his inttruétion; this being 
formed, he contrives fuch a defign cr table as may be 
moft fuitable to the moral. Dryden. 
1 found a moral firit, and then ftudied fora table, 
but could do nothing that pleated mc. Seci/r to Gay. 
To Mo’rat. u. x. [trom the adjeétive. | 
To moralize; to make moral rcflections, 
Not in ufe, 


MOR 


When I did hear 3 
The motley fool thus morad on the time, 
My lungs began to crow like chanticleer, 
. f 4 Z Cog k 
That foolsthould be fo deep contemplative, Shalf, 
Mo'rantst. z. f. [moralifte, Fr.) One wha 


teaches the duties of life. 

The advice given by a great moralif? to his friend 
was, that he fhould compole his pattions ; and let 
that be the work of teafon, which would certainly be 
the work of time. ‘ Addifor. 

Mokaluity, z. f. (moralité, French; froo 
moral. | 
1. The dorine of the duties of life; 


ethicks. 

The fy tem of morality to be gathered wst of the 
writings of ancient fages, falls very dhort ot that de- 
livered 1n the gofpel. Swit. 

A necceffity of finning is as impoflidle in orality, 
as any the greateft difficulty can be in natwie. Dater. 

2. Vhe form of aa action which makes it 
the fukje&t of reward, or punifhment. 

The morality of an ation is founded inthe free- 
dom of that principle, by virtue of which it is in the 
agent's power, having all hengs ready and requifite 
to the performance of an action, either to perform or 
not perform it, South. 

To MORALIZE. v. a. [ moralifer, Fr.] 
1. To apply to moral purpofes ; to explain 
in a moral fenfe. 

He has left me here behind to expound the mean. 
ing or moral of his figns and tokens. 


— I pray thee moralize them. Shak/peare, 
Did he not morarize this fpetacle ? 
—O yes, into a thoufand fimilies. Shakfpeave. 


This fable is moralized in a coramon proverb, 
da Eftrarge. 
2. In Spenfer it feems to mean, to furnith 
with manners or examples. 

Fierce warres and faithful loves fhall mora/ize my 

fong. Fairy Queer. 

3. In Prisr, who imitates the foregoing line, 

it has a fenfe not eafily difcovered, if in- 
deed it has any fenfe. 

High as their trumpets tune his lyre he ftrung, 
And with his prince's arms he saraliced his long. 

Prior, 
To Mo'ratize. vx. To fpeak or write 
on moral fubjects. 
Mo'RaLizer. z. fe [from moralize.] He 
who moralizes. 
Mo'raLLY. adv. [from moral] 
re In the ethical fenfe. 

By good, good moraily fo called, bonum horeftum, 
ought chiefly to be underttood ; and that the good of 
profit or pleafure, the bonum utile or jucundum, 
hardly come into any account here. Sond. 

Becavfe this of the two brothers killingeach ether, 
is an aion morai/y unnatural; therefore, by way of 
preparation, the tragedy would have begun with licae 
ven and earth in dilorder, fomething ph) tically ur- 
natural. Rymer. 

2. According to the rules of virtue. 
To take away rewards and punithments, m only 
pleafing to a man who redolves not to lve morally, 
Diy Ee 
3. Ropularly; according to the common 
occurrences of life; according to tne 
common judgement mace of things. 
It is morally impofible for an hypocrite to keep 
himfelt loug upon his guard. Li fftrazge 
I am from the nature of the things themicives 
morally certain, and cannot make any doubt of it, 
but that a mind free from pallon and prejudice i; more 
fit to pafs a true judgment than fuch a une as is by- 
afled by aftection and intereits. Mithins 
The concurring accounts of magy fuch witnefies 
render it morally, or, as we might lpezk, ablolutery 
impoilible that thefe things fhould be falle. 
Auerbury's Serner: 


Mo‘rars. 2. f. [without a fingular.| The 
practice of the duties of life; behaviours 
with refpect to others. 

Some, as corrupt in their morass as vice coed 


MOR 


make them, have yet been folicitous ta have their 
children foberly, virtuouily, and pioufly brought up. 
South. 
Learn then what morals criticks ought to fhew: 
*Tis not enough wit, art, and learning join ; 
Yn all you fpeak, let truth and candour thine. Pope. 


Mora Ssa Z/a [morais,Fr.] Fen; bogs; | 


moor. 


Landfcapes point out the faireft and moft fruitful 
fpots, as well as the rocks, and wilderneffes, and 


nicrajfes of the country. Watts. 
Nor the deep msrafs 

Refufe, but through the fhaking wildemefs 

Fick your nice way. ‘Thomfon. 


Mo'raid, 2. f. [2torbidus, Lat, | Difeafed ; 
jn a Ñate contrary to health. 

Though every human conftitution is morbid, yet 
are there difeafes confiftent with the common func- 
tions of life. Arbuthnot. 

Mo’rsipxess. ». /. [from morbid.) State 
of being difeafed. 

Morel‘ FICAL. Q adj. [morbus and facio, 

Morsieice. § Lat. morbifque, Fr] 
Caufing difeafes. 


The air appearing fo malicious in this storbifick 
cocfpiracy, exacts a more particular regard; where- 
fore initiate confumptives mutt change their air. 

Harvey on Confumpitions. 

This difeafe is cured by the critical refolution, 

concoction, and evacuation of the morb:fick matter. 

Arbuthnot. 

Morso'se. adj. [morbofuz, Lat.) Proceed- 
ing from difeafe; not healthy. 

Malphigi, under galls, comprehends all preter- 
natural morZofe tumours and excrefcences of plants. 

Ray cn Creation. 
Morso'stty. z. /. [from morbo/us, Lat. ] 
Difeafed tate. Not in ufe. 

The inference is fair, from the organ tothe action, 
that they have eyes, therefore fome fight was de- 
ficned, if we accept the cafual impediments or mer- 
bcfcies in individuals. Brown. 

Morpa!ciovus, adj, [mordax, Lat. } Biting; 
apt to bite. 

Morpa'city. Jf, [mordacité, Fr. morda- 
citas, from mordax, Lat.) Biting quality. 

Ic is to be enquired, whether there bs any men- 
ftruum to diffolve any metal that is not fretting or 
corroding, and openeth the body by fympathy, and 
not by smerdacity, or violent penetration. Bacan. 

Mo'RDICANT. adj, [mordeo, Lat, morai- 
cant, Fr.] Biting; acrid. 

He prefumes, that the mordicant quality of bodies 
muft proceed from a fiery ingredient ; whereas the 
light and inflamimable parts muft be driven away by 
that time the fire has reduced the body to afhes. 

Beyle. 
Morprca’tionx, ». fe [from mordicant.] 
The act of corroding or biting. 

Another caufeis mordication of the orifices, efpeci- 
ally of the mefentery veins; as any thing that is 
fharp and biting doth provoke the part to excel, and 
muttard provoketh fneezing. Bacon. 

MORE. aaj, [mane, Sax. the comparative 
of feme or great. | 
łe In greater quantity; in greater degree. 
Wrong not that wrong with more contempt. 
Shak/peare. 

Thefe kind of knaves in this plainnefs 
Harbour move craft, and cre corrupter ends 
Than twenty filky ducking obfervants. Shak 

‘Their riches were more thanthatihcy might dwell 
together. Genefis. 

Lct more work be laid upon the men, that they 


rary labour. Excdz:, 
Then crown my joys, orcure my pun; 
Give me more love, or more dildain. Carew, 


2. In greater number. (“Phe comparative ot 
Jeme oF many. | 
He had fo many languages in ftore, 
That only fame hall fpeak of him in sere. 


Cew'le,. 
Sie Greater, Oot of ufe. 


OF ludia the mors ami the /¢/s. dlazdeville. 


MOR 
Both more and /e's have given him the revolt. 
Shik/peare. 
The mere part advifed to depart. 125. 
4. Added to fome former number, 
One more citizen to fybil give. Dryden, 
I'm tir’d of rhiming, and would fain give o’er, 
But Montague demands one labour more. Addifon, 
Great Dryden’s friends before; 


With open arms receiv’d one poet more. Pope. 
More, adv. 
1, To a greater degree. 
He loved Rachel mcre than Leah. Genefts. 


The fpirits of animate bodies are all, in fome de- 
gree, more or lefs kindled. Bacon. 
Some were of opinion, that feeling mzre and mare 
in himfelf the weight of time, he was not unwilling 

to beftow upon another fome part of the pains. 
Morton, 

The cre the kindled combat rifes higher, 

The more with fury burns the blazing fire. Dryden. 

As the blood paffeth through narrower channels, 
the rednefs difappeares more and more. Arbuthnot. 

The more God has blefied any man with eftate or 
quality, juft fo much lefsin proportion is the care 
he taxes in theeducationof hischildren. Swift. 

2. The particle that forms the comparative 
degree, 

I amiall’n out with my more headier will, 

To take the indifpos’d aud fickly fit 
For the found man. Shakfpeare. 

May you long live a happy inftrument tor your 
king aud country > happy here, and more happy here- 
after. Bacon, 

The advantages of learning are more lafting than 
thofe of arms. Collier. 

3. Again; a fecond time., 

Little did I think I fhould have bufinefs of this 

kind on my hands more. Tatler. 
4. Longer; yet continuing: with the nega- 
tive particle, 

Caffius is no more! Oh, fetting fun! 

As in thy red rays thou dolt fink to-night, 
So in his red blood Cafius’ day is fet. Shuk/pearc. 
Mors. z. /. [A kind of comparative trom 
Jome or much, | 
1, A greater quantity ; a greater degree. 
Perhaps fome of tnefe examples which 
are adduced under the adverb, with zke 
before zre, fhould ke placed here ; but I 
rather think she more to be adverbial, 
Were I king, 
I fhould cut off the nobles for their lands; 
And my more having would be as a lauce 
“To make me hunger more. Shat/peare. 

An heroick poem requires fome great action of 
war; andas much or more of the active virtue than 
the juffering. Dryden. 

The Lord do fo, and much mere, to Jonathan. 

1 Samuel, 

From hence the egreatelt part of ills defcend, 
When lut of getting msre wiil have no end. 

Dryden. 

They that would have more and more can never 
have enough ; no, not if a miracle fhould interpofe 
to gratify their avarice. L’ Efirange. 

A mariner havirg let down a large portion o! his 
founding line, he reaches ro bottom, whereby he 
knows the depth to be fo many fathoms and more ; 
but how much that more is, he hath no diftinct 
notion. Locke. 

2, Greater thing ; other thing. 

They, who fo itate a quettion, do no mere but 
feparate the parts of it one trom another, and lay 
them fo in their due order, Lecke. 

3. Second time; longer time. 
| They feer’d their courfe to the fame quiet hore, 
| Not parted long, and now to part no mare. Pepe. 
| 4. It is doubtful whether the word, 1n this 
ufe, be a noun or adverb. 
The dove returned not again unto him any re. 
Genefis. 

Pr'ythee be fatisfy’d ; he mhall be aided, 
Or I'll no more be king. 

Delia, the queen af love, let a!l deplore ! 
Delia, the cucen of beauty, is no Pore, 


Mora't, x fe [/olanurr, Lat. | 
` 


Dryden. 
Haife. 


MOR 


1, A plant, of which there are feveral fpe- 
cies: when the flower theds, there fuc- 
ceeds a fpherical fruit, pretty hard, at 
firit green like an olive, then black, full 
of a limpid juice and a great number of 
feeds. Trevoux 

Spungy more/s in ftrong ragoufts are found, 
And inthe foup the limy {nail is drown’d. 

2. A kind of cherry. 

Marel isa black cherry, fit for the confervatory, 
before it be thorough ripe, but it is bitter eaten raw. 
Mortiner. 

Moreo'ver, adv. [more and over. ] Beyond 
what has been mentioned ; befides ; like- 
wife; alfo; over and above. 

Morecver, he hath left youall his walks. Sdakf, 
He did hold me dear 
Above this world ; adding thereto, moreover, 
That he would wed me, or elfe die my lover. 


Shakfpeare. 
Moreover by them is thy fervant warned. Pfalmse 


Morcta’y. 2./. A deadly weapon, inf. 
Glaive and morte, Fr. and glay méhr, 
Erfe; a two-handed broad-fword, which 
fome centuries ago was the Highlander’s 
weapon. 

Mori'ceraus, adj, [morigerus, Lat. ] Obe- 
dient; obfequious. 

Mo'rion. »./. [Fro] A helmet; armour 
for the head; acafque. 

For all his majefty’s hips a proportion of fwords, 
targets, morions, and cuiras of proof fhould be 
aliowed. Raleigh. 

Polith’d fteei that caf the view afide, 

And creited morions with their plumy pride. Dryd. 

Moru'sco. x. f. [ morifco, spanith. | A dan- 
cer of the merris or moorifh dance. 

l have feen 
Him caper upright like a wild mor7/co, 
Shaking the bloody darts, as he his bells. Shat/pe 

Mo'RKIN. x. /. [Among hunters. | A wild 
beaft,dead through ficknefs or mifehance, 

J Bailey. 

Mo'rRLAND. #.f. fmonland, Sax. mop, a 
mountain, and lard.) A mountaneous or 
hilly country : a tract of Staffordfhire is 
called the Morlands, from being hilly. 


Gay. 


MOo'RLING. 2 x. f. (nort, Fr.] Woal 
Mo'rRTLING. § plucked from a dead 
freep. Ai fawrth. 


MO'RMO. n. f. [à wou] Bugbear; falfe 
terrour. 

MORN. x. f. [menne, Sax.] The firft 
part of the day ; the morning. Morn 1s 
not ufed but by the poets. 

The cock, that is the trumpet to the mor, 
Doth with his lofty and fhrill-founding throar, 
Awake the god of day. Shak/peare. 
Can you to-get your golden beds, 
Where you might fieep beyond the morz. 
Friendihip thall (til thy evening teaits adorn, 
And blooming featts thall ever bleis thy morn. Pricr. 

Mo'RNING. xf [morgex, Teutonick ; but 

our morning {eems rather to come from 

morn.) The frit part of the day, from the 
firit appearance of light to the end of the 
firit fourth part of the fun’s daily courfe, 

One matter Brook hath fent your worfhip a morn 


Lee. 


ing’s draught of fack. Shak/peare. 
By the fecond hour in the morning 
Detire the earl to fee me. Shat/peare. 


Morning by morning thall it pafs over.  L/aizd. 
What thail become of us before night, who are 
weary fo carly in the morning P Taylor. 
The morning isthe proper partof the day forttudy. 

X Dryden. 

Every morning fees her early at her prayers, fhe 
rejoices in ths beginning of every day» becaule it be- 
gius all her pious rules of holy iiving, aad brines the 
tretla picalures of repeating then, Law. 


MOR 


Mo'nxtnc. ads, Being in the early part of 

the day, 
She looks as clear 
As morning roes newly walh'd with dew,  S4atf 

Your goodnefs is as a worxing cloud, and as the 
easly dew it goeth away. Nofiu. 

Let us go down after the Philitines by night, and 
fpoil them until the morning light. 1 Samuel. 

The twining jeifamine and bluthing rofe, 

With lavith grace their anorning (cents difclofe. Prior. 

All the night they ttem the liquid way, 

And end their voyage with the »orning ray, Pepe. 
Mo’rntnc-cown. z. f A loofe gown 
worn before one is formally dreffed. 

Seeing a great many intich morning gowns, he 
was amazed to find that perlons of quality were up fo 
carly. Addifon. 

Morninec srar. x». /. The planet Venus 
when fhe fhines in the morning. 

Bright as doth the morning-ffar appear, 

Out of the eat, with flaming locks bedight, 

To tell the dawning day 1s drawing near. Spen/f. 

MORO’SE, adj. [marofus, Latin.] Sour of 
temper; peevifh; fullen. 

Without thete precautions, the man degenerates 
into a cynick, the woman into a coquette; the man 
grows fullen and merofe, the woman impertinent. 

Spectator. 

Some have deferved cenfure for a marc/e and af- 
feed taciturnity, and others have made ipecches, 
though they had nothing to fay. Watts. 

Moro'seELY. adu. [from morofe.] Sourly ; 
peevifhly. 

‘Too many are as moro/e’y pofitive in their age, 
as they were childi(lly fa in their youth. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Moro’seness, x. f. {from moro/e.} Sour- 
nefs; peevifhnefs. 

Take care that no fournefs and marc/ene/s mingle 
with our ferious frame of mind. Nelfon. 

Learn good humour, never to oppofe without jutt 
reafon ; abate fome degrees of pride and »orofere/s, 

Watts, 

Moro'sity. 7. f. [morafitas, Lat. from mo- 

rofe.) Morofenefs ; fournefs; peevifhaels. 
Why then be fad, 

But entertain no morofity, brothers, other 

Than a joint burthen laid upon us. Shat/peare. 
Some morefities 

We muft expect, fince jealouly belorgs 

To age, of {corp, and tendertenfe ot wrongs. Denh. 

The pride of this man, and the popularity of that ; 
the levity of one, and the moro/ity ot another. Claren. 

Mo'rPHEw. u. J. [morphée, Fr. morphea, 
low Lat. morfea, Italian.] A fcurfon the 
face. 

Morris. V2. f [that is maorife Or 

MO'RRIS-DANCE. § = morifeo-dance. 

z. A dance in which bells are gingled, or 
faves or favords clathed, which was 
Jearned by the Moors, and was probably 
a kind ot Pyrrhick or military dance. 

The queen ftood in fome doubt of a Spanifh in- 
vafion, though it proved but a morris-dance upon 
Our waves. Wotton. 

One in his catalogue of a feigned library, fets 
sown this titie of a book, The morrisedance of 
hħereucks. Bacon. 

The founds and feas, with all their Anny drove, 
Now wo the moon in wavering marvice move. 

Milton. 

l took delight in pieces that (hewed a country 

village, morrice-wancing, and peafants together by 


the ears. Peacham. 
Four reapers danced a morrice to onten pipcs. 
Spe hator. 


2. Nine mens Mo'rRIs. A kind of play 
with nine holes in the ground. 
The folds tand empty in the drowned field, 
And crows are fatted with the murrain fock ; 
The nine mens morris is filled up with mud. Sety. 
Mo'aris-DANCER, #. /.| morris and dance. | 
One who dances à la morefco, the mooriih 
dance. 


MOR 


There wen: about the country a fet af morris- 
Juicers, compofed of ten men, who danced, a maid 
marian and a tabor and pipe. Tenrpre. 

Mo’rrow. x. f[mongen, Saxon; morghen, 
Dutch. The original meaning of mr- 
row feems to have been morning, which 
being often referred to on the preceding 
day, was underftood in time to fignify 
the whole day next following. | 

1, ‘The day after the prefent day. 

I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word; 
To have’t with fayine, good wsrrow. Shukfpeare. 
"Fhou 
Canh pluck night from me, but not lend a morrow. 
Shakfpeare. 


The Lord did that thing oa the morrow, Exodus. } 


Peace, good reader, do not weep» 
Peace, the lovers are atleep ; 
Let them fleep, let them {leep ony 
Till this tormy night is gone, 
And the eternal morrow dawn, | 
Then the curtains will be drawn, 
And they waken with the light, 
Whote day thall never feep in night. Crafhaw, 
‘fo morrow you will live, you alwayscry, 
In what far country doth this arrow lie? 
That ‘us fo mighty long e'er it arrive : 
Beyond the Indies does thts msur rote live ? 
Tis fo farefetch'd this morrow, that l fear 
T will be both very old, and very dear. 
T'o morrow will 1 live, the fool doss fay, 
To day itfelf’s too late, the wile liv’d yefterday. 
Corley. 
2. To Mo'raaw. [This is an idiom of the 
fame kind, fuppofing asrrazv to mean 
originally sorning : as, to night ; t9 day. } 
On the day after this current day. 
To morrow comes; ‘tis Noon; ‘tis nights 
This day like all the formes flies; 
Yet on he runs to teek delight 
To morraw, till to night he dies. Prior. 
3. Lo morrony is fometimes, I think impro- 


perly, ufed as a noun. 
Our yefterday’s Za morrow now is gone, 
And Rill a new fo wsrrow does come on, 
We by fo mcrvou's draw out all our itore, 
Till the exhaulted well can yield no more. Coley. 

To morrow ìs the time when all isto be re€titied. 

Speator. 
Morse. x. f.[pheca.] A feahorfe. 

That which is commonly called a fea-horfe is 
properly called a morfe, and makes not out that 
{hape. Brows. 

It feems to have been a tulk of the morfeor wal- 
tron, called by fome the fea-horfe. Bh oodtear dt, 

MOo'RSEL. 2. fe ( morfellus, low Latin; trom 
morfus, 
1, A piece fit for the mouth; 2 mouthful. 

Yet cam’ft thou to a morfel of ihis feat, 

Having fully din’d before. Spak fpuarg. 

And me his parent would full foọn devour 
For want of other prey, but knows that l 
Should prove a bitter merfel, and his bane, Aion. 

Every morfelto a fatistied hunger, is only a new 
labour toa tired digeition, Noulo's Sermoni. 

He boils the flefh, 
And lays the mangled morfels in a dith. 
A wretch is pris’ner made, 
Whofe flefh, torn off by lumps, the rav’nous foe 
In morfels cut to make it farther go. Tate. 

A letter to the kecper of the lion requelted that 

it may Sethe firlt morji put into his mouth. Iddi. 
z. Apiece; a meal, 

On theie herbs, and fruits and flow'rs, 

Fecd firft; on each beaft next, ard filh and fowl, 
No homely marfels! Milton's Paradije Loft. 

A dog croffing a river with a mor/elof feth in his 
mouth, Jaw, as he thought, another dog under the 
water, upon the very fame adventure. L.'JiPr.ruge. 
. Afmall quantity, Not proper. 

Of the morfeis of native and pure gold, he kad 
feen fome weighed many pounds. Bayle, 

Mo'nsure. xe fe [morfure, Fr. merfura, 
Lat.] ‘Fhe att of biting. 
MOR Tia. /- [agerit, French. ] 


Diyder. 


MOR 


t. A tune founded at the death of the 
ame. 
Ta be making prattis'd fmiles, 
As in alooking-glafs, and to figh as *twere 
The mors o’ th’ deer; oh (hat is entertainment 
My hafom likes not. Shalfpearar 
z. [morgt, Mlandick.] A great quantity. 
Not in elegant ufe, but preferved collo- 
quially jn many parts. 
Mo'r ral. adj. [mortalis, Lat, mortel, Fr. J 
1. Subjekt to death; doomed fometime to 


Cie. 
Nature coes 1e¢quire 

Her times of prefervation, which, perforce, 

i ker trail fon among my breth’sen mortal 

Mutt give my attendance to, Swakfprare, 
"Ihis corruptible muft pur cn incorruption, and 

this sortal muft put an immortality. i Cors 
Heav’nly powers, where thall we find fuch love} 

Which of ye will be mortal to redeem 

Man’s mortal crime ; and jult, th’ unjuft to fave. 

Mirton, 

The day thou eat'{t thercof, my fole command 

Vranfgieft, inevitably thou Malt die; 

From that day mortals and this happy ftate 

Shalt lofe. Niriton's Puradife Loft, 

2. Deadly ; deftrutive; procuring death, 
Come all you fp its 

That tend on mortal thoughts, unfex me here, 

Aud fill me from the crown to th’ toe, top full 

Ot cruclty. Shakfpcare's Macbhet5, 
The mortalef? poifons practilcd by the Wett In- 

diang, have fome mixture of the blood, fat, or feih 

of man. Bacon, 

The fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whofe sorta] tafe 

Brought death into the world, and all our wae. Jilt, 
Some circumétances have been great dilcourazers 

of trade, and others are abtowutely mortal to it. 

Temple, 


Hope not, bafe man! unqueftion’d hence to ga, 


For l am Palamon, thy morral foc. Drydet. 
3. Bringing death. 
Safe inthe hand of one difpofing pow’r, 
Or inthe natal, or the mortul hour. Pope, 


4. Inferring divine condemnation; noe 
venian. 

Though every fin of itfelf be verte’, yet all are 
not equally mortai; but iome moie, fome lefs. 

. Perkin. 
5. Human; belonging to man. 

They met me in the day of fuccefs; and I have 
Jearned by the perlecteft report, they have more ia 
thein than mortal knowledge. Shut /peart, 

NIacheth 
Shall live the leafe of nature, pay his breath 
To time and mortal cuftom. Shaky pears, 
‘The voice of Cod 
To mortal ear is dreadful; they befeech, 
That Mofes might report tothem his will, 
And terror ceafe. Milton's Paradife Lif. 

Succefs, the mark no morral wit, 1 
Or fureit hand can always hit. Butler. 

No one enjoyment but is liable to be loft by ten 
thoufand accideats, out of all moral power w pre- 
vent. South's Serani- 

6, Extreme; violent. A low word. 

The birds were in a morral apprehenfion of the 
beetles, till the {parrow reatoned them into under- 
{tanding. El ytrange, 

The nymph grew pale and ina errta? fright, 
Spent with the labour of fo Jong a flight; 

And now defpairing, cafit a mourntul looi 


Upon the itreams. 4 Deyder, 
Mo/r Tar. 2 f. 
1. Man; human being, 
Warn poor nrta/s left behind. Oe 


2, This ts often ufed in ludicrous language. 
I can behold no seta’ now; F 


For what's an eye without a brow, Priva, 
Monrra’rity.*. /. [from mortal, 
te subjection to death; Rate of a being 
fubject to death, = 
When I faw her die, 
I thea did think où your mre: tacty. Farce. 


= 2 


MOR 


T point out miitakes in life and religion, that we 
might guard ogaintt the forings of error, guilt, and 
forrow, which furrouiid usin every ftate of mortality. 


Waits. | 
2. Death. 
I beg mortality, 
Rather than life preferved with intamy. Ssak/p. 
Gladly would 1 mee: 
Mortality my fentence. Milton. 
3. Power of deftruction. 
Mortalizy and mercy in Vienna 
Live in thy tongue and heart. Shak/pesre. 


4. Frequency of death. 

The rife of keeping thofe accounts firft began in 
the year 1592, being a time of great mortality. 

Graunt. 
ç. Human nature. 

A (ingle vifion fo tranfports them, that it makes up 
the happineis of their lives; mortality cannot bear it 
often. Dryden. 

Take thee tears, mortality’s relief, i 
And till we fare your joys, forgive our grief. Pspe. 

MorTa'LLy. adv. | from mortal.) 
1. Irrecoverably ; to death. 

In the battle of Landen you were not only dan- 

geroufly, but, in all appearance, mzrta//y wounded. 

Dryden. 

2. Extremely; toextremity. A low ludi- 
crous word, 


Adrian mortally envied poets, painters, and arti- 
ficers, in works wherein he had a vein to excel. 
acon. 
Know all, whoswov'd pretend to my good grace, 
I mertally diflike a damning face. Granville. 


Mo'rTar. n,e f. [mortarium, Lat, mortier, 
French. ] 
1. A ftrong veffel in which materials are 
broken by being pounded with a peftle. 
Except you cou'd bray Chnftendom in a mortar, 
and mould it into a new pafte, there is no poMibility 
ci an holy war. Bacon. 
The action of the disphragm and mufcles ferves 
for the comminution of the meat in the Romach by 
their conitant agitatioa upwards and downwards, 
relembling the pounding of materials in a mortar. 
Ray on Creation. 
2. A fhort wide cannon out of which bombs 
are thrown, 
Thofe arms which for ning centunes had brav’d 
The wrath of time to antique {tone engrav’d, 
Now torn by sacrzars Rand yet undefac’d 
On nobler trophies by thy valourrais’d. Graxville. 
Mo'rtTar. mf [ morter, Dutch ; mortier, 
Fr. | Cement made cf lime and fand with 
water, and ufed to join fiones or bricks. 
Mortar, ia archite€ture, is a preparation of lime 
and fand mixed up with water, ferving as a cement, 
and ufed by mafons and bricklayers in building ot 
walls of tone and brick. Wolfius obferves, that 
zhe fznd fhould be dry and fharp, fo as to prick the 
hands when rubbed, yet not ezrthy, fo as to foul the 
water itis wafhed in: he aifo finds taule with mafons 
aud bricklayers as committing a ereat error, in letting 
rhcir lime flacken and cool before they make up 
their nmtertar, and allo in letting their msriar cool 
and die before they ule it; therefore he advifes, 
that if you expećt your werk to be well Gone, and to 
continue long, to work up the lime quick, and but 
a [ttle ata time, that the mcrrar may nat lie long 
before it be ufed. 
1 will tread this unbolted villain into morrar, and 
daub the wali of ajaxes with him. Sbakfpcare. 
"They had brick for fone, and flime for rar. 
Ginefis. 
Lime hot out of the kila mixed foft with water, 
putting fang to it, will make better mortar than other. 
iMertimer, 
Mo’atoace. n. f. [mrt and gage, Fr.] 


1, A dead pledge; a thing put into the 
hands of a creditor. 
Th’ eitaie runs out, and *5r/eages are mace, 
Their fortune rein’d, and theis fame betray'd. Dry. 
The Romans do net *2m to bave known the 
{ecset of paper credit, xa fecusitics upon merigages. 


MA borne. 


| 
| 


MOR 


The broker, 
Bent on fome swortzage, to avoid reprozch, 
He fecxs bye-ftreets, and faves th’ expenfive coach. 


Gay. 
2. The fate of being pledged. 


The land is given in mortgage only, with full in-' 


tention to be redeemed within one year. Bacon. 

To Mo'rRTGAGE. v. a. [from the noun. | 
To pledge ; to put to pledge; to make 
over to a creditor as a fecurity. 

Let mencontrive how they may difentangle their 
niortgagzed fouls. Decay of Piety. 

They make the widow's #ortzop'd ox their prey. 

Sandys. 

Their not abating of their expenfive wey of living, 

has forced them to mortgage their bet manors, 
Arbuthrot, 

Some have his lands, but none his treafur’d Rore, 

Lands unmanur’d by us, and msrtgaz'd o'er and 

o'er. Harte. 

MorTGaGeE'r. x. /. [from mortgage.) He 
that takes or receives a mortgage. 

An act may pafs for publick regiftries of land, by 
which all purchafers or morigagees may be fecured 
of all monies they lay out. Tempie. 

Mo'RTGAGER, x./. [from mortgage,| He 
that gives a mortgage. 


Mort FERous. adj. [ mortifer, Lat. ! Fatal; | 


deadly ; deftrudtive. 


What is it but a continued perpetuated voice from 
heaven, to give men no reft in their fins, no quiet 
from Chrift’s importunity, till they awake from the 
lethargick fleep, and arife from fo dead, 10 mortifer- 
cus attace, and permit him to give them life. Hamm. 

Thefe murmurings, like a mortiferows herb, are 
poifonous even in their firft fpring. Gov. of the Long. 


MORTIFICATION. 2. f, (mortification, Fr. 
from zortify.] 


1. The ftate of corrupting, or lofing the 
vital qualities ; gangrene. 

It appeareth in the gangrene, or mortification of 
fiefh, either by opiates, or intense colds. hacen. 

My griefs ferment and rage, 

Nor lefs than wounds immedicable, 
Rankle and fefter, and gangrene, 
To black meortificaticn. 

2. Weftruction of active qualities, 

Inquire what gives impediment to union or refti- 
tution, which is called mortification ; as when quick- 
filver is mortified with turpentine. Bacon. 

3. The act of fubduing the body by hard- 
fhips and macerations. 

A diet of fome fih is more rich and alkalefeent 
than that of fiefh, and therefore very improper for 
fuch as practife mortificaticn. sArbuthnet. 

4. Humiliation ; fubjection of the pafions. 

The mortification of our lufts has fomething in it 

thatas troublciome, yet nothing that is unreaionable. 
Tikiot/er. 

You fee no real mortifcaticz, or felf-denial, vo 
eminent charity, no profcuod humility, no heavenly 
affection, no true contempt of the world, no chril- 
tan weaknels, no fincere zeal, or eminent piety, in 
the common lives of chriftians. i 

5. Vexation; trouble. 

It is one of the vexatious mortifcations of a ftu- 
dious man, to have his thoughts dilordered by a tedi- 
ous vifit. L' Effvange. 

We had the mortificatics to lofe the ight of Mu- 
nich, Augfburg, and Ratifoon, Addifon, 


To Mo'RTIFY. v. a. [ mortifier, Fr.) 

1. To deftroy vital qualities. 

2. To ceftroy active powers, or effential 
qualities. 

What gives impediment to union or reftituticn is 
called mortification, as when quickhilvec is mortified 
with turpentine or {pittle. Bacen. 
He mortified pearis in vinegar, and drunk them 
; Hakewiil. 
Oil of tartar per deliquium has a great faculty to 
find out and mortity acid fpirits. Boys. 
3. To fubdue inordinate paffions. 

The brcath no fooner left his father’s body, 


But that his wildnets mortified in him, 
Sezm'd to die toe. 


Milton. 


Law. 


u 


Skalfpeare. 
3 


MOR 
Surprefs thy knowing pride, 
Mortify thy learned lutt, 
Vain are thy thoughts, while thou thyfelf art duf. 


Priz, 
He modeftly conjectures, 
His pupil might be tir'd with lectures, 
Which help'd to morrify his pride. Sqwifte 


4. To maccrate or harafs; in order to re- 


duce the body to compliance with the 
mind. 
Their dear caufes 
Would tothe bleeding and the grim alarm 
Excite the mortified man. Sbuk({peare. 
We mortify ourtelves with fifh, and think we tare 
coarfely if we abftain from fieth. Browz, 
Morrify'a he was to that degree, 7 
A poorer than himfelf he would not fee. Dryden. 
With fafting vtorzify'd, worn out with tears, 
And bert beneath the load o! fev’nty years. Haree, 
5. To humble; to deprefs; to vex. 
Let my liver rather heat with wine, 
Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. Sbak/p. 
He is contrculed by a nod, mortified by a frown, 
and tranfported by a {mile. Addifor. 
How often is the ambitious man »ortified witia 
the very praifes he receives, if they donot rile fo high 
as he thinks they ought, Addifone 
| To Mo’RTIFY. v. n. 


1, To gangrene ; to corrupt. 

Try it with capon laid abroad, to fee whether it 
will scr tify and become tender fooner; or with dead 
flies with water caft upon them, to fee whether it 
will putrify. Bacon. 

2. To be fubdued ; to die away. 
3. To prattife religious feverities, 

This makes kim careful of every temper of his 
heart, give alms of all that he hath, watch, and faft, 
and m:rtify, aad live according to the Rrictcit ruies 
of temperance, meeknefs and humanity, Law. 


MO'RTISE. w. /. [mortaife, moricife, Fr.] 
A hole cut ito wood that another piece 
may be put into it and form a joint. 

A fuller blaft ne’er fhook our battlements; 
If it hath ruffian’d fo upon the fea, : 
What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them, 
Can hold the sertife. Shak/peare. 
Under one ikin are ports varioully mingled, fame 
with cavities, as mcriefjes to receive, others with 
tenors to fit cavities. Ray. 
To NO/RTISE. T. Qe 


t. To cut a mortife ; to joia with a mor- 
tife. 
*Tis a maffy wheel, 
To whofe huge fpoke ten thoufand lefler things 


Are mortis'dand adjoin’d. Sbak/peare. 
The walls of fpiders legs are made, 
Well a rtifed and finely laid. Drayton. 


ze It fees in the following paflage impro- 
perly ufed : 
The one half of the hip being finifhed, and by 
help of a ferew launched into the water, the othec 
half was joined by great brafs nails mertifed With 
lead. Aréuthycr. 

Mo/RTMAIN. 2. f. [morte and war, Fr. ] 
Such a ftate ot pofleflion as makes it un- 
alienable ; whence it is faid to bein a 
decd hand, in a hand that cannot fhift 
away the property. 

lt were meet that fome fmall portion of lands were 
allotted, fince no more sm-rimeizs afe to be looked 
for. _ Spenjer. 

MOo'RTPAY. x. f. [mort and pay.) Dead 
pay; payment not made. 

This parliament was merely a parliament of war, 
with fome ftatutes conduciog thereunto; as the 
fevere punif.ing of surtpaycs, and keeping back of 
foldiers wages. Bucin. 

MO'RTRESS. a. f. [froin mortier de fageffe. 
Skinner.) A dith of meat of various 
kinds beaten together. : 

A acrtrefs made with the brawn of capone, 
flamped, Rraiucd, and mingled with like quantity 
of almond butter, ts excellent to nounth th: weak. 


acor’ 


MOS 


Me’atTuary. x. f. [mortuaire, Fr, mortuaa 
rium, Lat.) A gift left by a man at his 
death to his parih church, for the recom- 
pence of his perfonal tithes and offerings 
not duly paid in his lifetime. Harris. 

Mosalick. adj. [mofaique, Fr. fuppofed 
corrupted from rufaus, Lat, 

Mofaick is a kind of painting in fmall pebbles, 
cockles, and (hells of fundry colours; and of late 
days likewile with pieces of glafs figured at plealure ; 
an ornament in truth, of much beauty, and long 
life, but of moit ufe in pavements and foorings. 

Wotton. 
Each beauteous flow’r, 
Tris all hues, roles, and jeflamin, 
Rear’d high their flourith'd heads between, and 
wrought 
Mofaick, Milton, 

The moft remarkable remnant of it is a very 
beautitul mo/aick pavement, the finet I have ever 
feen in marble ; the parts are fo wall joined together, 
that the whole piece looks like a coatinucd picture, 


Addifor. 
Mo'scHaTet. #./f. [ mofchatellina, Lat.| A 
plant. Miller. 


Mosque. n. fi [mofquée, Fr. mofchit, Tur- 
kifh. } A Mahometan temple. 
MOssS., wf. [mu/cus, Lat. meor, Sax.] A 


plant. 

Though mofs was formerly fuppofed to be only an 
excrefcence produced trom the earth and trees, yet it 
is no lefs a perfect plant than thofe of greater mag- 
nitude, having roots, flowers, and feeds, yet cannot 
be propagated from freds by any art: the botanifts 
diltinguith it into many fpecies : it chiefly flourithes 
in cold countries, and in the winter fealon, and is 
many times very injurious to fruit trees: the only 
remedy in fuch cafes, is to cut down part of the trees, 
and plough up the ground between thofe left remain- 
ing; and in the pring, in moilt weather, you fhould 
with an iron inftrument fcrape off the o/s. Miller. 

io!s is a kind of mould of the earth and trees ; 
but it may be better forted as a rudiment of germi- 
Nation. Bacon, 

Houfes then were caves, or homely fheds, 

With twining oziers fenc’d, and so/s their beds. 
Dryden. 

Such moffes as grow upon walls, roofs of houfes, 
and other high places, have feeds that, when thaken 
out of their veffels, appear like vapour or finoke. 

Ray onthe Creation. 


Jo Moss. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


cover with mofs. 
An oak whofe boughs were »o/s'd with age, 
And high top bald with dry antiquity. Shak/peare. 
Will chefe mu/s'a trees, 
That have out-liv’d the eagle, page thy heels, 
And {kip when thou point’{t out. Shak/peare. 
Mo'sstness. z. f. [from mofy.) The 
ftate of being covered or overgrown with 


mofs. 
The herbs withered at the top, theweth the earth 
to be very coid, and fo doth the moffine/s of trees. 
Bacon. 
Mo'ssy. edje [from mo/s.] Overgrown 
with mofs ; covered with mofs. 

Old trees are more mo//y far than young ; for that 
the fap is not fo trank as to rife all to the baughs, 
but tireth by the way, and putteth out mofs. Bacon. 

About the mofy brooks and f{prings, 

And all interiour beauteous things. Cowley. 

The mof/y fountains and the fylvan fhades 
Delight no more. Pope. 


MOST. adj. the fuperlative of more.[majrc, 
Sax. meej?, Dutch. | 


1. Confilting of the greateft number ; con- 


fifting of the greateft quantity. 
Garden fruits which have any acrimony in them, 
and mcfé forts of berries, will produce diarrheas. 
Arbuthnot, 
He thinks mof forts of learning flourifhed among 
them, and 1, that only fome fort of learning was 


kept alive by thein. Pope. 
2. Greateit. Obfolete. 
They all repair’d both soff and leat,  Spenfere 


MOT 


Mo'st. adv. [maifls, Gothick ; mrpr, Sax. 
mecft, Dutch; mef, Danifh.] 
1, In the greateft degree. 
Coward dogs 
Mof? {pend their mouths, when what they feem to 
threaten 


Runs far before them. Shak/peare, 
He for whofe only fake, 
Or maf for his, tuch toils I undertake, Dryden. 


Whilft comprehended under that confciouinefs, 
the little finger isas much a part of itfelf as what is 
mof fo. Locke. 

That which will off influence their carriage will 
be the company they converfe with, and the tafhion 
of thofe about them. _ Locke. 

2. The particle noting the fuperlative de- 


gree. 

Competency of all other proportions is the mcf in- 
centive to induitry; too little makes men defperate, 
and too much carelefs. Decay ef Piety. 

The faculties of the fupreme fpirit sz? certainly 
may be enlarged without bounds. Cheyne. 

Mosr. { Uhisis a kind of fubftantive, being, 
according to its fignification, fingular or 
plural. } 

1. The greateft number : in this fenfe it is 


plural. 

Many of the apoftles’ immediate difciples, fent or 
carried the books of the four evangelitts to »/f of the 
churches they had planted. Addifon, 

Gravitation not being effential to matter, ought 
not to be reckoned among thofe laws which arife 
from the difpofition of bodies, fuch as m: ff uf the laws 
of motion are. Coeyne. 

The greate value; in this fenfe fin- 


gular. 

The report of this repulfe flying to London, the 
smf was mide of that which was true, and many 
falficies added. Hayward. 

A covetous man makes the mof of what he has, 
and can get, witout regard to providence or nature. 

L! Eftrange. 
3. The greateft degree ; the greatcft quan- 
tity; the utmoft. 

A Spaniard will live in Irith ground a quarter of a 
year, or fome months at the m/f, Bacor. 

Mo’stick. x. f A painter's taf on which 
he leans his hand when he paints. djx/qw. 
Mo'stty. adv. [from mofi.) For the 


greateft part. 

This image of God, namely, natural reafon, if 
totally or s12/ty defaced, the right of government 
doth ceafe. Bacon, 

Mo'stwHaAt. adv. [mof and what.} For 
the moft part. Obfolete. 

God’s promifes being the ground of hope, and 
thofe promites being but feldom abfolute, mcfrvbae 
conditionate, the chriftian grace of hope inuit be 
proportioned and attemperate to the promile; if it 
exceed that temper and proportion, it becomes a 
tympany of hope. Hammond, 

Mora’rion. 2. f. AĜ of moving. id. 
Morr. n.f. [mot, Sax. aromus, Lat.j A 
{mall particle of matter ; any thing pro- 


verbially little. 

You found his mote, the king your mte did fee; 
But I a beam do find in each ot three. S£Latfpeare, 

The litule mores in the fun do ever ftir, though 
there be no wind. acca. 

More, for might or muft. [moet, Dutch, ] 
Obfolete. 
Moft ugly fhapes, 

Such as dame Nature felf more fear to fee, 
Or hame, that ever fhould fo foul detects 
From her molt cunning hand etcaped be. Spen/er. 


Motu. 2. f. [mo®, Sax.] A fmall winged 


infect that eats cloths and hangings. 
All the yarn Penelope fpun in Ulyties’s abfence, 
did but fill Ithaca full of mors. Shak/peare. 
Every Soldier in the wars thould do as every tick 
man in his bed, wath every morh out of his con- 
fcience. Shak {peare, 
He asa rottcn thing confumeth, as a garment that 
is moth eaten Job. 


MOT : 


Let mobs through pages eat their way, 
Your wars, your loves, your praifes be forgot, 
And make of all an univerfal blot. Dryden, 


MO/THER. ». 4 [moSon, Sax. moder, 
Danith ; moeder, Dutch. } 
t. A woman that has born a child ; corre- 


‘lative to fon or daughter. 
Let thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 


Thy dangerous ttoutnefs. Shak/peare. 
Come titdown every mother’s fon, 
And rehearfe your parts, Shat/peare, 


I had not fo much of manin me, 
But all my mother came into mine eyes, 
And gave me up to tears. Shakfpeare. 
2. That which has produced any thing. 
Alas, poor country ! Ie cannot 
Becall’d our mcrher, but our grave. Shakfpeare. 
The refemblance of the conititution and diet of the 
inhabitants to thole of their mother country, occafions 
a great affinity in the popular difeafes. Ardurhnot. 
The ftrongeft branch leave for a ftandard, cutting 
off the reft clofe to the body of the mether plant. 
Mortimer. 
3. That which has preceded in time: as, a 
yother church to chapels, 
4. That which requires reverence and obe- 


dience. 
The good of mother church, as well as that of civil 
fociety, renders a judicial practice necellary. Ayti fe. 
5. Hytterical paflion ; fo called, as being 
imagined peculiar to women, 
This ftopping of the ttomach migi.t be the marker; 
forafinuch as many were troubled with mother his, 
although few returned to bave died of them. Greus:t. 


6. A tamiliar term of addrefs to an old 
woman; or to a woman dedicated to re- 
ligious aufteritics, 

[moeder, Dutch, from modder, mud.| A 
thick fubftance concreting in liquors; 


the lees or fcum concreted. 
If the body be liquid, and not apt to putrefy to- 
tally, it wall cult up a zater, asthe eatLers of diltil- 


led waters. Bacon. 
Potted towl, and fih come in fo faf, 

Tharere the firit is out the ivcond ttinks, 

And mouldy mother gatherson the brinks. Dryden. 


8. [more properly modder, modde, Dutch. ] 
A young girl. Now totally obfolete. 
A Ainz tor a morber, a bow for a boy, 
A whip for a carter, Tiefer. 


Mo'rHeR. adj. Had at the birth; native. 
For whatioever smorher witor art 
Could work, he put in proof. Heubbzra's Tale. 
Where did you fludy all this goodly {peech ? 
— h is externporc, from my mother wit. Shak/peare. 
Boccace lived in the fame age with Chaucer, had 
the fame genius, and followed the fame ttudics: 
both writ novels, and each of them cultivated his 
amotver longue. Dryden. 
Atlength divine Cecilia came, 
Enventiels ot the vocal trame, 
Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to folemn founus, 
With nature’s mother wit, and arts unknown before. 
Dryden. 


To Mo’tHER. v. n. To gather concre- 
tion. 
They oint their naked limbs with mortber'd oil. 


Dryden. 

MotHer ix larw., n. f. [nother and law. | 
The mother of a hufband or wife, 

Tam come to fet at variance the daughter in law 

againit the worber in faa. Marisew. 


Mo'THER of pear’. A kind of coarte pearl; 
the fhell in which pearls are venerated, 
His mortai blade 
In ivory heath, ycarv’d with curious fights, 
W ho'ie hilt was burnilh'dgolés and handle ttrong 
Ot mother-pear!. Fairy Queen, 
They were of onyay iometimes of orbir of peari, 
Hakewil, 
Moruer of thymi, n.f. [Jerpylium, Lat. 
It hath trailing branches, which are nor 


MOT 


fo woočy and hard as thofe of thyme, 
but in every other refpect is the fame. 


Miller. 
Mo'THERHOOD. ze f. [from mother} The 
office or charaéter of a mother. 

Thou falt fee the bleffed mother-maid 
Exalted more for being g20d, 

Than tor her intereft of »orherhead, Dorne. 
Mo'THERLESS. adj. [from mother] Defti- 
tute of a mother; orphan of a mother. 

I micht hew you my children, whom the rigour 
of your juftice wouid make compleie orphans, being 
already sotherlefs. Bader, 

My concern tor the three poor motherde/s children 
obtiges me togive you this advice. Arbuthnot. 

Mo'THERLY. adj. [from mother and rke.) 
Belonging to a mother; fuitable to a 
mother. 

They can owe no lefs than child-like obedience 
to her that hath more than #:orberly power. Hocker. 

They termed her the great mother, for her morhercy 
care incheri(ling her brethren whilft young. Ra/zigh. 

Within her breaft though calm, her breait though 


ure, 

Moiberly cares and fears got head, and r2i3’d 
Some troubled thoughts. Milton. 
When I fee the metberly airs of my little daugh- 
ters when playing with their puppets, | cannot but 
flatter myfelf that their husbands and children will 
be happy ic the peffefEon of luch wives and mothers. 
Addifon. 
Though the was a truly good woman, and had a 
fincere motherly love for her fon john, yet there 
wanted not thofe who endeavoured to create*a mif- 
underttardiag between them. Arbuthnot. 

Mo'tTHERLY. adv. [from mother.) ln 
manner of a mother. 

Th’ air doth not morberly fit on the earth, 
To hatch her feafons, and give 21l things birth. 
Donne. 

MOo'THERWORT. %7. /. [cardiaca, Lat.) A 
plant. 

Mo'THERY. adj. [from mother.) Concreted; 
full of concretions ; dreggy; feculent ; 
ufed of liquors. 

BIOTHMU'LLEIN. s. f. | blatraria, Let.] A 
plant. Miller, 

Mo'tHworr, x. fe [moth and wart.} An 
herb. 

Mo'txHy. adj. [from math.] Fullof moths. 


His horfe hipp’d with an old morhy faddle, the 
ftirruvs of no kindred. Sbakfpeare, 


MO' TION. w. f. [motion, Fr. motio, Lat. } 


1. The act of changing place: oppofed to 
ref. 


‘Immediate are the as of God, more fwift 


Than time or morivn, Milton. 
The fedentary earth, 

Serv'd by more noble than herlelf, attains 

Her end without leatt mcrion. Milton. 


2. That part of philofophy waich confiders 
bodies as ating on each other; to which 
belong the laws of motion. 

Animal dife and a@tion. 
Devoid of fenfe and motion. 
The foul 
O'er minifterial members does prefide, ? 
To all their various provinces divide, 
Each member move, and ev'ry marion guide. g 
Blackmore. 
4. Manner of moving the body; port ; gait. 
Speaking or mute, all comelinefs and grace 
Attend thee, and each word, each wctivntorm. 
Milton. 


Alton. 


Y irtue too, as well as vice, is clad 
In fleth and blond fo well, that Piato had 
Beheld, what his high fancy once embrac'd, 
Virtue with colours, fpeech and motion grac'd. Mail. 
5. Change of pofture; aktion, 
By.quick inQin@ive matisa up I fprung. Ailton. 
Encourzg’d thus the brought her younglings nigh, 
Watching the motions of her patron’seye. Dryden. 
E. Nlilitary merch, or remove. 
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MAOT 


Sez the guards 

Ny cre encamp’d on yonder hill, expect 
Their mation. 

7. Agitation; inteftine action, 

My womb 
Prcdigious morion felt, and rueful throes, Miir. 
Ceafe, ceafe thou foaming oceans 

For what’s thy troubled orion 


Mitt OP. 


To that within my breatt ? Guy. 
8. Direétion ; tendency. 
In our proper mation we afcend, Mitton. 


. linpulfe communicated. 

Whether that wectiov, vitality and operation, were 
by incubation, or how elfe, the manner ts only 
known to God. Raleigh. 

Carnality within raifes all the combuftion with- 
out: thjs is the great wheel to which the clock owes 
its estion. Decay of Piety. 

Love awakes the fecpy vigour of the foul, 

And bruthing o'er, adds marion to the pool. Dryden. 
10. Tendency of the mind; thought im- 
prefied. 

Let a good man obey every good morion rifing in 
his heart, knowing that every fuch mutiez proceeds 
from God. South. 

11, Propofal made. 
What would you with me ? 
—Your father and my uncle have made mations; if 
it be my luck, fo ; it nct, happy man be his dole. 
Shakjpeare. 
Tf our queen and this yourg prince agree, 
I'll join my younger daughter, and my joy, 
To him forthwith, in holy wedlock bands. 
— Yes, I agree, and thank you for your motto». 
Shakfpeare. 
12. {In old language.} A purppet-thow. 

He compatied a maion of the prodigal fon, and 
married a tinker’s wile, within a mile where my 
land hes. Skat/peare. 


To Mo'rion. wv, a. [from the noun.] ‘To 
propofe. 

Mo'rion cess. ady..f from motion] Want- 
ing motion; being without motion. 

We cannot free the lady that fits here, 

In Rony fetters fixt, and motionle/s. Milton. 

Ha! Də l dream? Is this my hop'd fuccefs? 

I crow a atue, tiff and aoricnlefs. Dryden. 

Should our globe have had a greater ‘hare 
Ol this (trong force, by which the parts cohere ; 
Things had teen bound by fuch a pow'rtul chain, 
That all would fix'd and motionlefs remain. Llackm, 

Mo'tive. adj. [motiens, Lat. j 
1, Caufing motion; having moment, 

Shall every motive argument uled in fuch kind of 
conferences be made a rule tor others {till to conclude 
the like by, concerning all things of like nature, 
when as probable inducements may lead them to 
the contrary ? - fHezker. 

2. Having the power to move; having 
power to change place ; having power to 
pafs foremoft to motion. 

The nerves ferve for the conveyance of the mative 
faculty from the brain ; the hgatures for the irength- 
ening of them, that they may not flag in motion. 

Wilkins. 

We zfk you whence does sor/ve vigour flow ? 

Black re. 

That fancy is eafly difproved from the sotsve 
power of fouls embodied, and the gradual increcfe of 
mien and animals. Bentley. 


Mo'tive. n, A [ motif, French. ] 
te That which determines the choice; that 


which incites the action. 

Hercof we have no cominandment, either in na- 
ture or fcripture, which doth exact them at our 
hands; yet thole corres there are in both, which 
draw molt effc¢tually our minds unto them. Hocker, 

Why in that rawnefs left you wife and children, 
Thofe precious morivzs, thofe {trong knots ot love, 
Without leave-taking? Shak/peare. 

What can bea ftronger motive to a firm truft on 
our Maker, than the giving us his fon to fuffer for us? 

Addif n. 

The motive for continuing in the fame fate is 
only the prefent fatistaction im it; the morive to 
change is always fome uncalinels. F Locke. 


j 


MOV 
2. Mover. Norin vufe. 
Heaven brouzht meup to be my daughter's dower; 
As ithath fated her zobe my metive 
And helper toa huiband. 
Her wanton fpirits look out 
At every joint, and wsrize of her body. Satfparre. 
Mo'rLEY. adj. [fuppofed to be corrupted 
from medley, perhaps from morhlike co- 
Toured, fpotted or variegated like a gar. 
den math.) Mlingied of various colcurs, 
Vhey that come to fee a fellow 
In a tong motley coat, guarded with yellow, 
Will be deceiv'd. Shakfpeave, 
Expence and after-thought, and idle care, 
And doubts of zorey hue, and dark defpair. Dry deno 
Enquire trom whence this statdcy ftyle 


Shakfozares 


Did firit our Roman purity defile. Drv y dette 
Traulus, of amphibious breed, 

Morey fruit of murgril feed; 

By the dam from lordlings fprung, 

By the fire exhal’d from dung. Swift. 


Mo'ToR. z. /. [anstexr, Fr. from msves, 
ERITA mover. 

Thofe bodies being of a congenerous nature, do 
readily receive the impreffions of their matar, and, 
if not tettered by their gravity, conform themfelves 
to fituations, wherein they belt unite unto their ani- 
mator. Brows. 

Mo'rory. ed).[ motorixs, Lat.] Giving ma- 
tion. 

The bones, were they dry, could not, withoet 
great difficulty, yield tothe plucks aod attractions, 
of the matory mufcles. Rey. 


Mo'rTo. 2. J. { motto, Italian.] A fentence 
or word added to a device, or prefixed to 
any thing written. 

It may be faid to be the motto of human nature, 
rather to fuller than to die. L’ Efirange. 

We ought to be inzek-foirited, till we are aflured 
of the honefty of our anceftors; tor covetoufnefs and 
circumvention make no good motto fora coat. Colt, 

It was the mirra of a bithop eminent tor his piety 
and good works in king Charles the fecond's reign, 
Infervi Deo © latarc, Serve God and be cheerful, 

Addifan, 

To Move. v. a. (mouco, Lat. } 

1. To put out of one place into another; 
to put in motion. 

Sinai itielf was moved at the prefence of God. 

Pyalas. 

At this my heart wembleth, and is moved out of 
his place. . Jobu 

2. ro give an impulfe to. 

He forrows now, repents, and prays contrite, 

My motions in him ; longer than they move ; 
Hais heart I know, how variable and vain 
Self-lett. Milton. 

The pretext of piety is but like the hand of a 
clock, fet indeed more confpicuoufly, but direled 
wholly by the fecret msvings of carnality within, 

Decay of Piety. 

The will being the power of directing our opera- 
tive faculties to lome action, for fome end, cannot 
at any time be sved towards what is judged at that 
time inattainable, Locke. 

3. To propofe ; to recommend. 

Ifthe firit coniultation be nat fuifcient, the will 
may move a review, and require the underitanding 
to inform itfelf better. Bifbop Brambat/, 

They are to be blamed alike, who wove and who 
decline war upon particular relpects, Hayward. 

They find a great inconvenience in moving their 
fuits by an interpreter. Davies. 

To Indamora you my fuit mult move, Drydine 

4. To perfuade; to prevail on; to difpofe 
by fomething determining the choice. 

A thoufand knees, 
Ten thoufand years together, naked, falting, 
Upon a barren mountain, and (till winter 
In ftorm perpetual, could not move the gods 
To look that way thou wert. Shukfprare. 

Grittus offercd the Tranfylvanians money; but 

minds defirous of revenge were not moved with gold, 
Kn les. 

Sometimes the poffibility of preferment prevait~ 

ing with the cicdulous, expectation of leds expsuce 


MOV 


with tlhe covetous, opinion of eafe with the fand, and 

atflurance of remoteneis with the unkind parents, 

have moved them without diferetion, to engage their 

children in adventures of learning, by whofe return 

they have received but fmall contentment. arn. 
Could any power of fente the Roman mive 

To burn his own right hand ? Davies. 
That which moves a man to do any thing, mult 

be the apprehenfion and expectation of fome good 

from the thing which he is about to do. South. 
W hen fhe faw her reafons idly fpent, 

And could not ove him from his hix'd intent, 

She tew to rage. Dryden, 
But when no female arts his mind could ve, 
She turn’d to furious hate her impious love. Dryden. 
What can thy mind to this long journey move, 

Or need’ft thou ablence to renew thy love? Dryden, 
g. To affect; to touch pathetically ; toitir 


paffion. N 

If he fee aught in you that makes him like, 
That any thing he fees, which maves his liking, 

l can with eafe tranflate it to my will. Shakfpeare. 

It was great ign’rance, Glofter’s eyes being out, 
To let him live; where he arrives he meves 
All hearts againft us. Shak/peare, 

Should a thipwreck’d failor fing his woe, 
Would ft thou be mov'd to pity, or beftow 
An alms? Dryden's Perfius. 

Images arz very fparingly to be introduced: their 
proper place is in poems and orations, and their ufe 
is to move pity or terror, compattion and relent- 
ment. Felton on the Clafficks. 

O let thy fitter, daughter, handmaid move, 
Or, all thofe tender names in one, thy love. 
6. Yo make angry. 

From thofe bloody hands 
Throw your diltemper’d weapons to the ground, 
And hear the fentence of your moved prince. SLak/. 
4. ‘lo put into commotion. 

Wher they were come to Bethlehem, all the city 
was moved about them. ` Ruih. 
8. To incite; to produce by incitement. 

Then teed on thoughts, that voluntary more 
Harmonious numbers. Milicn. 
g. To conduct regularly in motion. 

They, as they seve 
Their tarry dance in numbers that compute 
Days, months, and years, tow’rds his all-cheering 
lamp, 
Turn [wilt their various motions. 
Jo Move. v. a 
z. To be in a ftate of changing place ; 


not to be at ref. 
Whether heav'n anave or earth 
Imports not, if thou reckon right. Alilten. 
The fenfes veprefent the earth as immoveable ; 
for though ıt do move in itfelf, it relts tous who are 
carried with it. Glanville, 


2. To havea particular direktion of paflage. 
The fun 
Had firt his precept fo to move, fo thine, 
As might aifect the earth with cold and heat. 
Bilton. 
. To go from one place to another. 
1 look’d toward Birnam, and anon, methought, 
The wood began to move. 
Within this three mile may you fee it coming; 
I fay a moving grove. Shakjpeare’s Macbeth. 
On the green bank f fat and litte:’d long, 
Nor ull her lay was ended could | move, 
But with'd to dwell tor ever in the grove. Dryden. 
This faying, that God is the place of Spirits, 
being literal, makes us conceive that fpirits wove 
upaud down, and have their diftances and intervals 
In God, as bodies have in {puce. ~Lecke. 
When we are come to the utmoft extremity of 
body, what is there that can puta ttopy aud fausty 
the mind, that itis at the end of fpace, when itis 
fxtisbed shat body itlelt can move inte it? Locke, 
Any thing that msves round about in a circle in 
lefs time than our ideas are wont ta fucceed one 
another in our minds, is not perceived to meve, 


‘but feems to be a pertect entire circle of that matter. 
Lecke. 


Pope. 


Alito. 


The goddefs mover 
To vift Paphos, and her blooming groves. 
4. To have vital action. 
Je bim we live, stove, and have our being. -4é2s. 


Pope. 


Ww OV 


Every moving thing that liveth all be meat for 


you. Gencefis. 
. To walk; to bear the body. 

See great Marcellus! how inur’d in toils 
tHe moves with manly grace, how rich with regal 


fpoils, Dryden's sEneis. 


6. To march as an army. 


Anon they move 


In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood.  Aiiton. 


gh To go torward. 


Through various hazards and events we mwe 
To Latium. Dryden's cLueis. 


8. To change the pofture of the body in 


ceremony. 
When Haman faw Mordecat that he ftood not 
up, nor moved tor him, he was full of indignation. 
Lijther. 


Move. x The act of moving, com- 


monly ufed at chefs. 

I faw two angels play’d the mate; 
With man alas no otherwife it proves, 
An unfeen hand makes all their staves, 


Conley. 


Mo'veaxer. adj. [from move. | 
te Capable of being moved; not fixed ; 


portable ; fuch as ay be carried from 
place to place. 
ln the vatt wildernefs when the people of God 
had no fettled habitation, yet a moveable taberna- 
cle they were commanded of God to make. Hocker. 
When he made his prayer, he found the boat he 
was in moveable and unbound, the ret remained 
(till fat. Bacon. 
Any heat whatfoever promotes the afcent of mi. 
neral matter, which 1s fubtile, and is confequently 
moveable more eùhiy. Woodward. 
Any who fees the Teverone muft conclude it to 
be one of the molt miveable rivers in the world, 
that it is fo often fhilted out of one channel into 
another. Addifen on Ltaly. 


2. Changing the time of the year. 


The lunar month is natural and periodical, by 
which the moveable teltivals of the chriitian church 
are regulated. Folder. 


Mo'vEaBLes. w. f. [rieubles, Fr.] Goods; 


furniture ; ditinguithed from real or im- | 


moveable poffeffions, as lands or houfes. 
We leize 

The plate, coin, revenucs, and mzeudblis, 

W hereof our uncle Gaunt did ttand pofleis’d. SLak/. 
Let him that moved you hither, 

Remove you hence; l knew you at the frit 

You were a meveuble. 

—Why, what's a moveable ? 

— À join'd fool. Sbaifpeare. 
Surveys rich moveables with curious eye, 

Beats down the price, and threatens itill to buy. 

Dryden 


Mo'veaBLENESS. ». f. [from moveable. | 


Mobihry ; potfibilicy to be moved. 


Mo'VEABLY. adv. [trom moveable. | So as 


it may be moved. 

His back-piece is compofed of eighteen plates, 
moveably joined together by as many intermediate 
fins. Grew. 


Mo'veress, adj, Unmoved; not to be put 


out of the place. 

The lungs, though untouched, will remain move- 
lefs as to any expantfion or contraction of their fub- 
{tance. Boyle. 

The Grecian phalanx, mevelest asa tow'r, 

On all tides batter’d, yet refilts his pow’r. Pope. 


Mo'veMENT. w J. [souvement, French. | 
1. Manner of moving. 


What farther relieves defcriptions of battles, is 
the art of introducing patheuck circumitances about 
the heroes, which raile a different wovemert in the 
mind, compalfion and pity. Pope's Effay. 

Under workmen are expert enough at making a 
fingle wheel in a clock, but are utterly ignorant 
how to adjuit the leveral parts, or regulate the move- 
ment, Suift. 


2. Motion. 


Could he whofe laws the rolling planets bind, 
Deferibe or fx onc muvemens of the mind, Pope. 


Mo'vent. adj. [movens, Lat.| Moving. 


MOU 


J€ it bein fome part movent, and in fome part 
quiefcent, it muft needs be a cutve line, and fo no 
radius. Grew's Cufmol. 

Mo'venr. x. fo [movens, Latin.| ‘That 
which moves another. 

That there is a motion which makes the viciffie 
tudes of day and might, fenfe may effure us; but 
whether the fun or earth be the common movent, 
cannot be determined but by a further appeal. Geazw. 

Mo'ver. n. J. [trom move. | 
1. ‘The perfon or thing that gives motion, 
© thou eternal mover of the heav’ns, 
Look with a gentle eye upon this wretch. Shak/p, 

The ftrength of a tpring were better affilted by 
the labour of fome intelligent msver, as the hea 
venly orbs are fuppofed to be turned. Wilkins. 

2. Something that moves, or {tands not itill, 

You as the foul, as the firft scver, you 


Vigour and life on ev'ry’ part beitow, Wailer. 
So orbs from the firit mover motion take, 
Yet each their proper revolutions make. Dryæn. 


3. A propofer. 

See here thefe mcvers, that do prize their honours 
Ata crack’d drachm; culliions, leaden fpoons, 
Ere yet the fight be done, pack up. Slakfpeare, 

If any quettion be moved concerning the doctrine 
of the church of England expreffed in the thirty- 
nine articles, give not the leatt ear to the movers 
thereof, Bacon. 


Mo’vine. participial adj, [from move.] 
Pathetick ; touching; adapted to affect 
the paffions. 

Great Jupiter, 


The virg prav’r of Afacus did grart, 
And into men and women turn'd the ant. Biackm, 


| MolvincLy. adv, [from moving. }] Pathe- 


tically; in fuch a manner as to feize the 
paffions. 

The choice and flower of all things profitable in 
other books, the Piulms do both more brieniy and 
more wovdngly exprefs, by realon of that poetical 
form wherewith they are written. Hooker. 

{ would have had them write more mcvixgly. 

Sharky peare. 

His air, his voice, his looks, and honett foul, 
Speak all fo moving/y in lus behalf, 

l dare not trult myiclf to hear him talk, Addifon, 

MoucGur, for wight. Obfolete. 

Mouton. x. /. [moege/, Swedith. ] 

1. A kind of concretion on the top or out- 
fide of things kept motionlefs and damp; 
now difcovered by microfcopes to be 
perfect plants. 

A'l moulds are inceptions of putrefa@tion, as the 
moulds of pies and fleth, which soudds turn into 
worms. Bucor. 

Mofs is a kind of moukl of the earth and trees, 
but may be better forted as a rudiment of germinas 
tion. Bacon. 

Another fpecial affinity is between planis and 
mould, or putrefaction; for all putrefaction, 1€ it 
diflolve notin aretaction, will, in the end, ijlue into 
plants. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

‘She malt made in fumme is apt to contract mcuid. 

Mortimer. 

A hermit, who has been fhut up in his ceil in a 
college, has contracted a fort of stou/d and ruit upon 
his foul, and all his ars have aukwardnels in them. 

Wh atise 

2. {mold, Saxon.) Earth; foil; ground in 
which any thing grows. 

Thole meurts that are of a bright chefnut or 
hazelly colour are accounted the bett; next to that 
the dark grey and ruflet moxz/ds are accounted bett ; 
the light and dark afh-colour are reckoned the 
wortt, fuch as are ufually found on common or heathy 
ground: the clear tawny is by no means to be ap- 
proved, but that of a ye!lowith colour is reckoned 
the worft of all; this iscommonly found in wild and 
waite parts of the country, and for the mott part 
produces nothing but go's, turz, and fern. All good 
lauds after rain, or breaking up by the fpade, will 
emita good fmell; that being always the beit that 
is neither two unctuous or tco ican, but fuch as will 
eahily diffolve ; of a jult conlittence between fand 
and clay. Aliikers 


Though worms devour me, though T tura to meat, 
Yer in my fleth 1 Rall his face by hold. Sandys. 

The biack earth, every-where obvinus on the 
fartace ot the ground, we tail mould. Weodward. 
3. Matter of which any thing is made. 

When the worid began, 

Qae common mals compos’d the moxid of man. 
Dryden. 
Nature form'd me of her foftett mord, 
En‘ecbled all my foul with teader patfions 
And funk me even below my weak fex. Addi for. 
4. {uolde, Spamth; moule, French. | ‘The 
matrix io which any thing is caft, or 
receives its form. 

If the liturgies of all the ancient churches be i 
compared, 1t may be perceived they had all one ori- 
ginal mowed. Heoker. 

A dangerous prefident were left far the catting of 
pravers into certain poetical mobids. Hooter. 

French churches al! ca according unto that moul? 
which Calvin kad made. Hooter 

My wite comes foremoft ; then the honour’a mould 
Where:n this trunk was fram’d. Sdaxfpeare. 
= You may have fruit in more accurate Ngures, ac- 
cording as you make the max/ds. Bacon. 

‘Vive liquid ore he drain’d 
Into ñt moulds prepar’d ; from which he form’d 


Fufile, or grav’n in metal. Milton. 

We may hope for new heaveas and a new earth, 
more pure and perteet than the former; as if this 
was a refiner’s tire, to purge out the drofs and coa! fe 
parts, and thea cait the mals agzina into a new and 
beiter wuld. 

Sure our fouls were near altied, and thine 
Catin the fame postick madd with mine. Dryaez. 


Burret. 


5. Cait,’ form. 
No mites for vou, 
Unlefs von were of centler, milder rtavld. Shak/p. 
William earl of Pembroke was 2 man of another 
«suld and making, being the molt univerfally 5e- 
loved of any man of that age; and, having a great 
othe, he made the court irfelt better eiteemed, and 
rove reverenced in the country. Clarendon. 
Nor virtue, wit, nor beauty, could 
Preferve from death's hand this their heav'nly mould. 
Carew. 
Learn 


Sə mut the writer, whote productions thould 
Take with the vulgar, be of vulgar mould. Waller. 

Frem their main-top jovtul news they hear 
Ot fips, which by their mou/a bring new tupplies. 

Dryden. 

Kans Carvel, impotent and old, 

Masnied a iafs of Landon mead. Prior. 
6. The future or contexture cf the fkull. 
Ainjrvorth, 
7. It is ufed ina fenfe a little flrained by 
Shak; peare. 

New honours come upon him, 
Like our (trange garments Cleave not to their mould, 
But with the end of ufe. Shak peare. 
Jo Mourn. v. z. [from the noua.| To 
contraét concreted matter; to gather 
mould. 

In woods, in waves, in wars fhe wonts to dwell, 
And will be found with peril and with pain; 

Ne can the man that mavlds in idle cell 
Unto her happy mantion attain. Fairy Queen. 

‘Lhere be iome houfes wherein fweet meats will 
relent, and baked meats will moxid, more than in 
others. Lacon. 
To Movui.p. v.a. To cover with mould ; 
to corrut by mould. 

Very coatfe, hoary, mauldcd bread the foldiers 
thruft upon their (pears, railing agaioit Ferdinand, 
who madc no better provifion. Knolles. 
Ta Nloucp, v. a. [trom the noun. | 
1, To form; to fhape; to mocel, 

I feel 
Qi what caarl metal yc are moulded, Shak/peare. 


Firit hiscwn tools: then what mightelfe dc wrought 


Here in At euhds to Indian nations known, 
Are cat the feveral kinds of precious ftore. 
Blackmore, 


What creatures there inhabit, of what morli 

Oi tubiance, how exdu'd, and what their pow’, 

Ang where ther weak iefs. Afilicn. 
To Mo‘ uLw ER. V. T. 


Mo’uLpware. z. f. 


MOU 


Here is the cap vour worthip did befpeak ; 
Why this was soulded on a poringer, J 
A velverdith; fie, he, ts lewd. Sizkipeare, 
The king had taken fuch liking of his perton, 
that he refulved to ntake him a mawer-piece, and 
to mould him platonicelly ta his own idèa. Worzon. 
Did l requett thee, Maxcr! trom my clay 
To nouid me man? Milton's Paradife Lof. 
He forgeth and stoulaeré metals, ard builis houles. 
Fiale. 
By education we may mould the minds and man- 
ners of youth into what thape we pleale, and give 
them the imprefiions of fuch habits as fhal! ever at- 
terwards remain. Avteroury. 
Then rofe the feed of chios, and of night, 
Ot dull and venal a new werld to moe/d, 
And bring Saturnian days of lead and gold. Durciad. 
A faction in England, under the name ot puritan, 
moulaed up their new {chemes of religion with te- 
publican principles in government.» Swift. 
For vou alore he Itole 
The fire that torms a manly foul; 
Then, to complect it ew’ry way, 
He`msyuided it with female clay. Swift. 
Fabellus would oever fearn any moral !effons ull 
they were »oulded into the torm ot fome fiction or 
fabie Itke thofe ot s#fop. Watts. 


. To knead; as, to mould bread. dinfw. 


Mo'uLDaBLE. adj, [from mould.) Lhat 


mav be moulded. 
The differences of figurable and not fizurahle, 
mouldrblz and not mouidadle, are plebeian notions. 
Bacon's Natural chificry. 


Mo'urper. x. fe [from moald.] He who 


moulds. 


To Mo'uLpER. v. v. [from mould. | To be 


turned to duft; to perith in duft; to be 
diminified ; to wear or walte away. 

If he had fac till, che enemy’s ariny would have 
mouldered to nothing, and been expofed to any ade 
vantaze he would take. Clarendon. 

Whatfoever moulders, or is waed away, 1 Car- 
ried into the lower grounds, and nothing brought 
back agai. Burnes. 

Thole formed {tones defpoiled of their hells, and 
expoicd upon the furface ot the ground, in time de- 
cay, wear, and mex/der away, and are trequently 
found defaced, and broken to pieces. ocd ward. 

To them by fmuling Jove "twas giv’n, 

Great William's glories to rezall, 
When Ratue; moalder, and when arches fall. Pror. 

Finding his congregation »euéder every Sunday, 
and hearing what was the occalion of it, he refolved 
to give his paritha little Laun in his turn. Spechacor. 
trom moula.j io 
turn to dult; tocrumble. 

The natural hiftories of Switzerland talk of the 
fall ot thofe rocks when their foundations have been 
mouldered with age, or rent by aa earthquake 

Adaijon on italy. 

With nodding arches, broken temples tpread, 
The very tombs now vanith’d like their dead ; 
Some feit che filent ttraxe of mauld'ring age, 


Some, hoftile fury. Poze. 


Mo'ui pixess. z. f. (from mozuldy.] “Lhe 


itate of being mouldy. 
Fieth, fith, and plants, after a mmuldinels, rotten- 
nefs, or corrupting, will tall to breed worms. Bacen, 


Mo'utpinc. 2 f. [from mould.) Orna- 


mental cavities in wood or ftone. 
Hollow mculdizgs are required in the work. 
Moxor. 
[mold and peonpan, 
Saxon. “lhis is [ believe the proper and 
original name of the sa/pa: a mould- 
avarp is a creature that zurus mould, The 
word is {till retained, though fometimes 
pronounced maxuldywarp.| A mole; a 
{inall animal! that throws up the earth. 
Above the reach of loathful tinful lut, 
Whole bale etlect through cowardly diitruft 
Or his own wings, dare not to heaven fiie, 
But like a mouldwarp in the earth doth he. Spexjer. 
W hile they play the meu/dwarps, unfavory damps 
diitcmper their heads with annoyance only tor the 
prefeate Carew. 


MOU 


With gins we betray the vermin of the earth, 
namely, the fichat and the miullwarp Wialion. 
Mo'uLpby. adj. {trom mculd.] Overgrown 
with concretions. 
Is thy name mouldy ? 
—Yea. 
—'Tis the moze time thau wert usd. 
—Ha, ha, ha; moft excellent. Things that are 
moulay lack ue. Weli faid, fis John, Saakfpearee 
The mardie looks white, as being expofed to the 
windsand falt fea-vapours, thar by continually ircte 
ting it prefetve at from that meufdy colour which 
others contract. Adidijen. 
Te MouLT. v. 2. [muyten, Dutch.| Fo 
fhed or change the feathers; to lofe 
feathers. 
Some birds upan muling turn colour, as Robina 
red-brealts, after them roultirg, grow to be red 


again by degrees. bacoe. 
Time thallwowle away his wings, 

E’er he thel] difcover 
In the whole wide wortd again 

Such a conttant lover. Suckling. 


The widow'd turtle hanes her mroulseng wings, 
And to the woods in mourniul murmur dings. Garth. 


To Mounck. ?v. a. [much, to eatmuch. 
To Mauncu. §  Atnj-worth. “This word 
is retained in Scotland, and denotes the 
obtunded action of toothlefs gums of a 
hard croft, or any thing eatable : it feems 
to be a corruption of the French word 
manger. Machean. | 
A failor’s wife had chefnuts in her lap, r 

And mouncht, aud mounch:, and mouncht, Shak/p, 
Mounn. w J- [munbian, Saxon, to de- 
ferd.} Any thing raifed to fortify or de- 


fend: ufually a bank of earth or itone, 
His broad branches Jaden with rich fee, 
Did Rretch themfelves without she utmost bound 
Of this great garden, compafe'd with a mound. 
Fairy Queen, 
The fes'’s a thief, whofe liquid furge relolves 
The mounds into falt tears, Sha-/peare. 
God hath thrown 
That mountain as his gardea mcund, high rais'd. 
Milton. 
Such as brake chrough all mounds of taw, fuch as 
laughed at the {word of vengeance which divine juf- 
tice brandithed in their faces, Ssuth’s Sermons. 
Nor cold thal! hinder me with horns and houncs 
To thrid the thickets, or to leap the mounds Dryd. 
The ftare of Milan is like a valt garden lur- 
rounded by aaoble meund-work of rocks and moun- 
tains. Addijon. 


To Mounpb. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
fortify with a mound. 

MOUNT. u. J. (mont, Fi. mons, Lat J 
1, A mountain; a hiih 

Jacob offered a facrifice upon the mount, Genefisa 

Behold yon mountain’s hoary height, 

Made higher with new mounis ot fuow, Dryden. 
2. An artificial hull rafed in a garden, or 
other place. 
He might fee what mcunrs they had in fhort time 
cait, and what a number there was ot wariuke fol- 
diers. Knolles. 
3. Apublick treafure; a bank. Obfolere. 

Thefe examples confirmed me in a refolution to 
fpend mv tıme wholly in writing; and to put forth 
that poor talent God hath given me, not to particu- 
lar exchanges, but to banks or mounts of perpetuity» 
which will not break. Bacore 


To MOUN F. v. 2. [monter, French. ] 
te To rife on high. 


Doth the eagle sount up at thy command, and 

make her nett on high ? abe 

L'II ftrive, with troubl'd thoughts, to take a nap 5 
Lett leaden flumber poize me down to-morrow, 

When I thould mszat with wings of victory, Shak/, 

A bale ignoble mind, 

That mounts no higher than a bird cao four. Sbhak/e 
The fire of trees and houfes mounts on high, 

And meets hali-way new fires that thow’s trom tky. 

» + Cowley. 

If the liturgy Mould be offercd to them, it would 


MOU 


kindle jealoufy, and as the firit range of that ledder, 
which thould ferve to mouxt over all their caftoms. 
Clarendon. 
Ambitious meteors fet themfelves upon the wing, 
taking every occafion of drawing upward to the fun ; 
not coniidering, that they have no more time al- 
lowed them in their mounting thaa the fingle revo- 
lution of a day; and that when the light goes from 
them, they are of necelfity to fall. Dryden. 


To tower; to be built up to great 
elevation. 


Though hisexcellency m2vaf up to the heavens, 
and his head reach unto the clouds, yet he thall perih. 


Jb. 
3. Toget on horfeback. 
Hecry’d, oh! and mounted. i Shakfpeare. 
4» [for amount. ‘Yo attain in value, i 
Bring then thele bleffings to 2 Itri account, 
Make fair deductions, lee to what they mount ? 
Pope. 


A 


(od) 


Fo MOUNT. @. a. 
1. To raife aloft; to lift on high. 
The fire that mtoxars the liquor tll it runs o'er, 
“Seeming to augment, wafes it. Shak/peare. 
What power is it which s2nfs my love fo high, 
"That makes me fee, and cannot feed mine eye? 
Shakfpeare. 
The air is fo thin, that a bird has therein no teel- 
inz of her wings, or any rcfiltance of air to moans 
herfelt dy. Raleigh. 
2. foafcend; to climb. 
Shall we mount again the rural throne, 


And rule the country kingdoms, once our own ? 
Dryden. 
3. To place on horfeback ; to furnifh with 
horfes. 
Three hundred horfes, tn high ftables fed, 
"OFf thefe he chofe the faireft and the beft, 
To mount the Trojan troop. Dryden, 
Clear realon, acting in conjunction with a well- 
difciplined, but ttrong and vigorous fancy, feldom 
fail to attain thelr end: fancy without reafon, is 
like ‘a horfe without a rider; and reafon without 
fancy is not well wzcwnted, Grey’s Cofmsl. 


4. To embellith with ornaments. 

ç. To Mount guard. ‘To do duty and 
watch at any particular poft. 

6. To Mount acannon. To fet a piece 
on its wooden frame for the more eafy 
carriage and management in firing it. 

Mo’unrain. x f. [ montaigne, French. ] 

1. A large hill; a vaft protuberance of the 
earth. 

And by his falie worfhip fuch pow’r he did gain, 
As kept him o° th’ zountain, and us on the plain. 

Raleigh. 

The ark no more now flotes, but feems on ground, 
Fal on the top of fome high mountain fix'd. Milt. 

From Acmon’s hands a rolling {tone there came, 
So large, it half deferv’d a mountain's name! 

Dryden. 

2. Any thing proverbially huge. 

Thad been drowned; a death that I abhor; for 
the water {wells a man, and what fhould I have 
been when I had been {welled? I fhould have been 
a mountain of mummy. Shak heare. 

She did corrupt trail nature with fome bribe, 

To make an envious msuntain on my back, 
Where fits deformity to mock my body. She k/p. 

Mo'u NTAIN. adj. [ montanns, Lat. | hound 
on the mountains; pertaining to the 
mountains; growing on the mountains. 

New for our moaurtain fport, up to vond biil, 
Your legs are younz. Suakjpeare's Cynseiine. 

‘You may as well forbid the wexntain panes 
To wig their high tops, and to make no noite, 
When they are fretted with the guits of heav'n. 

Sbhaljy eure, 

MOUNTAINEER. mo f. [from mountain | 

{e An inhabitant of the mountains. 

A few mountaincers may efcape, to continue 


human race; and vet illiterate rullicks, as moun- | 


saineers alwavs,are, 


WOOL, dh. 


benticy. 
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Amiternisn troops, of mighty fame, 

And wuntaincers, that from Severus came. Dryd. 
2. A favage; atree booier; a ruftick. 

Yield, rcuftick meunraineer. Shak /peare. 

No lavage, fierce bandit, or mountaineer, 

Will dare to foil her virgin purity. Milton. 

Mo'uNTAINET. n f [trom mountain.| A 
hillock; a {mall mount. Elegant, but 
not in ufe. 

Her breatts fweetly rofe up like two fair most- 
tainets in the pleafaat vaic of Tempe. Sidney. 

Mo'u nTAINOUS. atj. [from ncuntain.] 
re Hilly; full of mountains. 

The afcent of the land ‘rom the iea to the {oot of 
the mauntains, aad the height of the mountains 
from the bottom to the top, are to be compu'ed, 
when you meafure the height of a mountain, er of 
a mountainous land, inrefpectof the fea. Burnet. 

2. Large as mountains; huge; bulky. 

What cuftom willsin all thing, thould v.e do't, 
M:un'ainsis: error wou'd be too highly heapt 
For truth to o'erpeer. Shakfreure. 

On earth, in air, amid? the feas and {kies, 
Mountainous heaps of wonders rife; 
Whafe cow'ring ftrength will ne’er fubmit 
Toreaton’s batteries, or the minesof wit. 

3. Inhabiting mountains. 

In deitructions by deluge and earthquake, the 
remnant which hap to be referved are ignorant and 
mountainous people, that can give no account of 
the time paft. Bacon's Eyfays. 

Mo'untTatnousness. a. f. [from mow. 
tainous. | State of being full of mountains. 

Azmenia is fo called from the wcuntainoufness of 
it. Brevewocd. 

Mo'unTAIN-PARSLEY. % fe {orecfolinum, 
Lat.| A plane. 

Mo'unTain-nose. 1 f. [chamarhododen- 
dron, Lat.] A plant. 

Mo'unrant, adj. [montant, Fr.) Rifing 
on high. 


Prior. 


Holdup, you fluts, 
Your aprons mountant; you're not oathable, 
Although, I know, you’lli!wear. Shakipeare. 
Mo'uNTEBANK, 2. f, [moutare in banco, 
Italian ] 
1, A doctor that mounts a bench in the 
market, and boatts his infallible remedies 
and cures. 
I bought an unétion of a s0unrchank 

So mortal, that but dip a knife in it, 

Where it draws blood, nocataplafm fo rare, 

Can fave the thing froin death. Soahk/peare. 
She, like a mcumtebank, did wound 

And ftab herfelf with doubts proiound, 

Only to thew with how fmall pain 

The fores of faith are cur'd again. Hudibras. 
But A&{chylus, fays Horace in fome page, 

Was the firk moun:ebaak that trod the tage. Dryd. 
Ic looks like a mounted.ank to boaft infallible cures. 

Baker, 
2. Any boaftful and falfe pretender. 
As nimble jugelers, that decaive the eye, 
Difguiled cheaters, prating moun‘ebanks, 
Ard many fuchlike libertines of fin. Séak/peare. 
There are stounteounks, and {matterers in itate. 
L' Eflrange. 
Nothing fo impoffible in nature but mourtebanks 
wil] undertake. Arbuthnot. 


To Nlo'UNTEBANK, v.a, [from the roun, | 
‘Vo cheat by falfe boats or pretences, 


PI mcunteband their loves, 
Cog their hearts tram them. Shak/peare. 


Mo‘unrenancs, x. /- Ainount of a 
thing in fpace. Obfolete. 
This faid, they both a furlong’s wounrenance 
Retir'd, their (tecds to runre an even race. Spen/fer. 
MOo'UNTER, wf, [from stout. | One that 


mounts. 


Though they to the earth were thrown, 
Drayton. 


Yee quickly they regain’d their own, 
Such nimblenefs was never fhown ; 
Trey were two gallant zwuzters. 


Few bankers will toheav’n oe ganter: Suite. | 


MOU 
Mo'u s Ty. m / [montée, Fr.] The ifc of 
a hawk. 

The feort which Befilius wouid thew to Zel. 
mane, was the woanty sta heron, which getting up 
on his Waggliag wong: with pain, as though the are 
rext to the earth were not ne to fly through, now 
diminithes the ight ot himfclf. Sidney 

To Moukn. v. n, | munnan, Saxon. ] 
1, To grieve; to be forrowful. 
Abrehami came ts surn dor Sarah, and to weep. 
G nefis 
My vineyard being defolate, mournerb unto me. 
Jeremiad. 

They made an appointment to meurn with lims 
and to comiort him. J. 

They rejoice at the prefence of the fun, and 
mourn at the abfence ihereot, Bacon 

Nest ceme one 
Who moxurn'd in earnet, when the captive ark 
Maim’d kis brute image, hcad and hands lapt off- 
Milton, 
2, To wear the habit of forrow. 
We sxcurm in black; why sicurm we novin blood 2 
Shak/pearee, 
Friends in fable weeds appear, 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps then wourn a year; 
Ard bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances, and the pubi:ck-thow. Poge. 
3. To preferve appearance ot griet. 
Feign thyfelf to be a mourner, and put on mourn- 


ing apparel. 2 Samuel, 
p Publith it that the ts dead ; 

Maintain a wx ming ollentation, 

Hang mournful epitaphs. Shat/(prare. 


Jo Mourn. v. a. 
1. To grieve for; to lament. 
A flood thee alfo crown'd, 
And funk thee as thy fons; ull gently rear'é 
By th’ angel, on thy feet thou Itoodit at laft, 
Though comfortlefs, as when a father meurzs 
His children, all in view deftray’d at once. Milone 
The mufe that moxrns him now his hapey 
triumph fung. Dryacr. 
Portius himfelf oft falls in tears before me, 
As if he mourn'd his rival’s Nl fuccefs.  Adaifons 
2, To utter in a forrowful manner, 
The love lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her fad fong meurneth well. Mistorn. 


Mourne. z. f. (morne, Fr.) The round 
end of a ftaff; the part of a lance to 
which the tteel part is fixed, or where it 
is taken off, 

He carried his tances, which though ftrong to give 
alaocely blow indeed, yet fo were they coloured with 
hooks near the mourne, that they prettily reprefented 
fheep hooks. Sidney 

Mo/urner. 2. f. [from zmurn.] 

1. One that mourns; one that grieves. 

The kindred of the queen mutt die at Pomfret. 
—Jndeed | am no mourner for that news, 

Becaufe they have been (till my adverfanies, Saak/pe 

T'o cure thy woe, fhe thews thy fame; 
Lett the great uncer fhould forget 

"That all the race whence Orange came, 
Made virtue triumph over fate. 

From noife and riot he devoutly kept, 
Sigh’d with the fick, and with the mourwer wept. 

Harte, 

2. One who follows a funeral in black. 

A woman that had twodaughters buried one, and 
mourners were provided to attend the funeral. 

| L’ Efirang’. 
He lives tobe chief mourner for his fon ; 
Before his face his wife and brother burn. Dryder. 
3. Something used at funerals. 
The mourne: eugh and builder oak were there. 
Dryden. 
Mo'URNP UL. adj. [mourn and full. | 
te Having the appearance of forrow. 
No funeral rites, nor maa in mournful weeds, 

Wor mourrful dell hall ring her burial. Shzkfpeare, 
‘Che winds within the quiv’ring branches play'd, 

And dancing trees a mournful mulick made. 

Dryden. 


Pricr, 


2. Caufine forrow. 


U 


MOU 


Upon his tomb, 
Shall] be engrav’d the jack of Orleans: 
The treach'rous manner of his mournful death. 
! Shakjpeare. 
3. Sorrowful; feeliag forrow, 
The asurnful iair, P 
Ort as the rolling vears return, 
With fragrant wreaths and flowing lair, 
Shall vifit her diftinguisa’d urn. Prior. 
4. Betokening forrow ; exorefiive of grief. 
No rrcurrful bell hall ring her burial. Shat/p. 
On your family’s old monument i 


Hang mournful epitanhs. Séukfpcers. 
Wo'URNFULLY. adw, [from mournful. | 
Sorrowfully ; with forrow. 

Beat the drum, that it fpeak mournfuliy. Shak/. 
MOo'URNFULNESS. x. J, [from mournful. | 
1. Sorrow; grief. 

2. Show of grief; appearance of forrow. 
Mofuaninc, 2 f. [from mourn.) 
1. Lamentation ; forrcw. 

Wo is me, who will deliver me in thofe days? 

the beginning of forrows aad great mournings. 


2 Efdras. 
2. The drefs of forrow. 
They roug the mafter-ftreet the corps con- 
vev'd, 
The houfesto their tors with black were fpreaJ, 

And ev’n the pavements were with wourring hid. 
Dryden. 

JOURNINGLY. adv. [from mourning. | 

With the appearance of forrowing. 

The king {poke of him admiringly and mogra- 

ingly. Shak/peare. 

Mouse. plural mice, 2. /. [muy, Saxon; 
mus, Latin, | The fmallett of all beats ; 
a little animal haunting houfes and corn- 
fields, deitroyed by cats, 

The ezele England being in prey, 

To her unguarded neft the weazel S<ot 
Comes fneaking, and fo fucks her princely eges; 
Playing the megye in abfence of the cat. Shakfp. 

Where mice and rats devour’d peetick bread, 
And with heroick verie luxurioufly were fed. Dryd. 

This itructure of hair 1 have oblerved in the hair 
of cats, rats, and nice. Derbam, 

To Mouse. v. x. [from the noun, ] 
bes Tosca a rnice. 

A falcon tow’ring, in his pride of place 
Was dy a maufing owl hawk’d at and kill’d. Shaky. 

2. 1 fuppofe it means, in the following paf- 
fage, fly ; infidious, or predatory ; rapa- 
cious ; intere{ted, 

A whole affembly cf »rox/fing faints, under the 
malk of zeal and good nature, lay many kingdoms 
in blood. L’ Eftrange. 

MouseE-Ear. 2. fe | myo/etis, Lat.] A plant. 

Miller. 

MOUSEHUNT. 2. f. [monfe and hunt. | 
Mogfer ; one that hunts mice. 

You have been a m:ufe-bunt in your time, 

But I will watch you. Shak peare, 

Mouse-yoLe. n. fe [mocuje and hole. | 
Small hole; hole at which a moufe only 
may run in. 

He puts the prophets in a monfe-bcle: the lak 
mon ever fpeaks the beit reafon. Dryden and Lee. 

He can creep in at a moufe-bole, but he feon 
grows too big ever to get out again. Sriliing fieer. 

Mouser. z. f. [trom moufe.| One that 
catches mice. 

Pufs, a madam, will be a mouler Mil. L'Effra. 

Wher you have fowl in the larder, leave the door 
@pen, in pity to the cat, if fhe be a good mou/er. 

Sif. 
Mo'UsSETAIL, ne fa [myofura.] A herh. 
Mo'use-TRAP. n. f. [moufe and trap.] A 
{nare or gin in which mice are taken. 

Many analogical mctions in animals, | have rea- 

fon to conclude. in their princip!e, are not fimply 


mechanical, athough a moufe-trap, ar Architas’ 


dove, moved mechanically. Hale. 
Madam’s own hard the moufeetrap baited. fier. 
à 


MOU 
MOUTH, v. /. (mu, Saxon.] 


1. The aperture in the head cf any animal 
at which the food is received. 
‘The dove came in; and lo, iu her mouth was an 
olive leaf. Genefis. 
‘There can. be no reafon given, why a vilage fome- 
what longer, or a wider muth, could not have con- 
Gifted with a fou!. Lacke. 
2. The opening; that at which any thing 
enters; the entrance; the part of a veLel 
by which it is filled and emptied. | 
He came and lay at the mouto of the havea, 
daring thesn to fight. Knolles. 
Set 2 candle lighted in the bottam of a balon of 
water, and turn the mcard of aglals over the candle, 
and it will make the water rife. Bacen. 
The mouth is low and nanow; but, after having 
entered pretty far in, the grotto opens itfelf in an 
ova! figure. Addison. 
The navigation of the Arabick gulf being more 
dangerous toward the bottom than’ the arcuré, 
Ptolemy built Berenice at the entry of the gull. 
Arluthast on Cains. | 
| 2, The inftrument of fpeaking. 
| 
i 


7 Riotous madnefs, 
To be entancled with thefe mouth-made vows, 
Which break themfelves in fwearinge Sbak/peare. 
Either our hiitory fhall with fuil moxrb 
Soeak freely of our acts; or elle our grave, 


1 Like Vurkith mute, hcill have a tonguelets mouth, 


Not worfnipp’d with a waxen epitaph. Swsk/peare. 
Call the damfel, and inquire at her xeoxrb. Gen. 
Every body's mcuth will be fuil on it for the firit 

four days, and in four more the ftory will talk itfelf 

afleep. I." Eftrange. 
Having frequently in our mouths the name eter- 
nity, we think we have a pofitive idea of it. Lecke. 
There is a certain fentence got into every man’s | 
mouth, that God accepts the will for the deed. Scuz5. 
4. A fpeaker; a rherorician; the principal 
orator, In burlefque language. 
Every coftee-houfe has fome particu'ar ftatefman 


belonging to it, who is the x2u70 of the itzeet where 
he lives. 


f Addifon. 
5. Cry; voice. 
Coward dogs 
Moft {pend their mouths, when what they feem to 
threaten 
Runs far before them. Shakfpeare. 
The boar 


Deals glancing wounds; the fearful dogs divide, 
All fpend their esrb aloit, but none abide. Dryd. 
You don’t now thunder in the capitol, 


MOW 


the tongue r but if you mouth it, I had as lieve the 
town crier had fpoke my lines. Shatfpeare. 
Twitch'd by the ileeve he mouths it more aud 
more, 
Till with white froth his gown is flaver’d o’er. 
Dryden, 


2. To chew; to grind in the 


mouth. 
Comme carricd tet fuch as he poore go and gleans 
Andatter thy cattel to mcuth it up ckar. Tuffer. 
Death lines his dead chaps with fteel, 
The twords of foldiers are his teeth, his phangzs ; 
And now he teatts azcuzhizg the Heth of men. 
Shakfpeare. 


to eat; 


3. To feize in the mouth. 
He keeps them, like an apple, in the corner of 
his jaw 5 frit muh’ d to be laft fwallow’d. Séa4/p. 

Lucilius never fear’d the times ; 

Matius and Lupus both by name he brought, 

He mouib’d them, and betwixt his grinders caught. 
Dryden, 
4. To form by the mouth. 

In regard the cub comes forth involved in the 
choricn, a thick membrane obfcuring the forma- 
tion, and which the dam doth after tear afunder s 
the beholder at firit fight imputes the enfuirg form to 
the mouthing of the dam. 

Mou THES. adj. [froin mouth.) 
1. Furnithed with a mouth. 

One tragick fentence if I dare deride, 
Which Betterton’s grave action dignity’d, 
Or well z:0x24'd¢ Booth with emphafts proclaims. 

Pope. 
2. In compofition, foul »authed or contu- 
melious ; mezly mouthed or bathful; and 

a hard mouthed horfe, or a horfe not 

obedient to the bit. 


Mo'uTH-FRIEND. 7. /. [ mouth and friend. } 
One who profefies friend thip without in- 
ter.ding it, 

May you a betrer feaft never behold, j 
You knot of mcutb-friends: tmoke aad lukewarris 

water 
Is sour perfectione Ebakipearte 

Mo’uturut, 2. f. [mouthand full.) 

1. What the mcuth contains at once, ` 

2. Any proverbially fmall quantity. 

A goat going out for a mcsxthful of freh grafs, 
cherged her kid not to open the door ul! the came 
back. L'Eprarze. 

You to your own, Aquinum fall repair, 
To rake 2 mtu hfudct {weet country air. 


Brown. 


Dryden. 


With all the mouths of Rome tofecond thee. Adui/. Mo't TH-RONOUR. 7. J. [ mouth and hoxaur. | 


6. Diftortion of the mouth; wry face, an 
this fenfe, is faid to make mouths. 

Perfevere, counterfeit fad looks, 

Make mout/s upon me when | turn my back. 
Skak/peare. 

Againitt whom make ye a wide micutd, and draw 
out the tongue ? Mfaiab. 

Why they thould keep running affes at Colethil’, 
or how making mouths turns to account in War- 
wickfhire more than any other parts of England, 1 
cannot comprehend. Addifon. 

7. Down inthe Mout. Dejected ; clouded 
in the countenance. 

But, upon bringing the net afhore, it proved ta 
be only one great ftone, anda few little ifhes: upon 
this d:fappointment they were dowen in the mouth. 

L’ Efirange. 
To Moutn. v. v. [from the nour.) To 
fpeak big ; to fpeak in a {trong and loud 
voice; to vociferate. 
Nay, an thou’lt mouth 
J’ll rant as well as thou. Shak/peare. 

When Progne’s or Thyeftes’ feaft they write, 

And for the mcuthing ator verfe indite ; 
Thou neither like a bellows fwell'tt thy face, 
No: can’it thou frain thy throat. Dryden. 

I'll bellow out for Rome, and for my country, 
And meuth at Cælar ull l hake the fenate. Addifon. 

To Moura. «a. 


1. Toutter witha voice afeGedly big ; to 
roll in the mouth with tumult. 
Speak the fpeech as I pronounce it, trippingly on 


Civility outwardly exprefied without 
fincerity. 
Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I muft not look to have ; butin their fterd, 
Curfes not loud but deepy meaib-beaour, breath 
Siakjpeare. 

Mo'u THLESS. adje [from month.) Being 

without a mouth. 


Mow. x. f. [mope, Saxon, a heap. ] A lofe 
or chamber where hay or cora is laid 
up: hay in mow, is hay laid up in a 
houfe; hay in rick, is hay heaped toge- 
ther in a field. 

Learn fkilfullie how 


Fach grain for to laie by itfelfona mew. Tuffer. 
Where’er I gad al Blouzeiind that! view, 


Woods, dairy, borg, aod mcws our pallon knew 


. Gay. 
Beans when moit give in the mow. sMertimer. 
To Mow. v. z. {from the noun.} -To put 


in a mow. 

To Mow. v. a. pret, mowed, part. mewn. 
{mapan, Saxon. Mew the noun, and 
mow the verb, meaning to put ina MIW, 
is pronounced as now; mow to cut, as 
ea 

1. To cut with a fithe, 

Of all the feed that in my youth was fowne, 
Was nought but braces and brambies tc be caw. 


N ponjen. 


MUC 


The care you have 
To mom down thorns that would annoy our foot, 
Is worthy pzailc. Shak/peare. 
‘Forth he goes, 
Vike to a haiwe man, that’s tafk’d to mow 
Ox all, or lofe his hire. Shaklpeare. 
Je was the latter growth after the king's mowings. 


“Amos. 
Whatever 
The © the of time mows down, devour unfpar’d. 
Milton. 
Beat, roll and mow carpet-walks and cammomilc. 
Evelyn. 


2. To cut down with fpeed and violence, 
He will sot down all before him, and teave his 
paflage poll'd. Shakfpeare. 
What valiant foemen, like to autumn’s corn, 
Have we mw’? down. Shakfpeare. 
Thou and 1, marching before our troops, 
May tafte fate to "em; mow 'em out a paflage, 
Begin the noble harvett of the field. Dryden. 
Stands o'er the prottrate wretch, and ashe Jay, 
Vain tales inventing, and prepar’d to pray, 
Moss off his head. Dryden. 
Jo Mow. v. n. To gather the harvett. 
Gald though the heavieft metal, hither twims : 
Ours is the harveft where the Indians mote, 
We plough the deep, and reap what othcrs fow. 
Waller. 
Mow. r. /. [probably corrupted from mouth; 
soue Fr.) Wry mouth; diftorted face. 
‘his word is now out ofufe, but retained 


m Scotland. 
The very abjects came together againft me una- 
wares, Making mows at me, Pfalas. 

Apes and monkeys, 

»Twixt two luch the’s, would chatter this way, and 
Coatemn with vows the other. Shakfpeare. 
Thofe chat would make mows at him while my 
father lived, give twenty ducats apiece for his picture 
io litle. Shak/{peare. 
To Mow. v:n. [from the noun.) To 


make mouths ; to diftort the face. 

Some Smithfield rufian takes up fome new mow- 
irg with the mouth, fome wrenching with the 
fhoulder, fome treibh, new oath, that will run round 
in the mouth. Afcham, 

For every trifle are they fet upon me; 
Sometimes like apes that zoru and chatter at me, 
And after bite me. Shaki pene, 


; 
Jo Mo'wrurn. wv. nv. [mow and dburz.] 
To ferment and heat in the mow for 
want of being dry. 
Houfe it not green, left it mowdurn, Mortimer. 
Mo'wer. 2. f. [from mea ; founded as 
m-er.) One who cuts with a fithe, 
Set mowers a mowing, where meadow is grown, 


Tuer. 
The trawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 
Fall down before him like the mower’'s fwath. 
Shakfpeare, 
All elfe cut off 
As Tarquin did the poppy-heads, or mowers 
A field of thiftles. Ben Fourfon. 
Mowers and reapers, who fpend the molt part of 
the hot fummer days expoted to the fun, have the 
fkin of their hands of a darker cour than before. 
Boyle. 
Mo'xa, ».f. An Indian mofs, u‘ed ta the 
cure of the gout, by burning it oath: part 
aggrieved, Triple, 
Moyir.2.f. A male; an animal genera- 
ted between the horfe and the ais, 
Ordinary hutbandmen fhould quit breeding of 
hories, and betake themfelyes to moyles; a beait 
which will fare hardly, live very long, draw indiffer- 
ently well, carry greut burthens, and hath alloa pace 
fwilt and eafy enough. Carew. 
’Twould tempt a ayle to fury. May. 
MucH. adj. [mycker, Swedith ; muche, 
Spanifh. | 
1. Large in quantity ; long in time: op- 
pofed to Zittle, 


Thou fhalt carry much feed out, and halt gather 


but little ing for the locuft {hall coufume ite Deut. | 


MUC 


Iam well ferved, to take fo much pains for one 
refolved to make away with himfelf.  L’ Effrange. 

You were prefied tor the fea-fervice, and got off 
with much ado. Swift. 

2. Many in number : oppofed to feru. 
Let us know 

If "twill tie up thy difcontented fword, 
And carry back to Sicily much tall youth, 
That elfe mutt perih here. Shak/peare. 


Muc. adv, 
1, In a great degree; by far: before fome 


word ot comparifon. 

Ifaac, thou art much mightier than we. Genefir. 

Excellent fpeech becomeih not a fool, much lefs 
do lying lips a prince. Proverbs. 

We have had fathers of our fch which corrected 
us, and we gave them reverence; hall we not much 
rather be in fubjeCtion unto the Father of fpirits, and 
live ? È Hebrews. 

If they efcaped not who refufed him that fpoke on 
earth, mych more fhall not we efcape, if we turn 
away from him that fpeaketh from heaven. {debrews. 

Full of doubt J ftand, 
Whether I thould repent me nowof fin 
By me done or occafioned, or rejoice 
Much more, that much more good thereof Mall 
{pring- Milton. 

Patron or interceffor none appear’d, 

Much \efs that dur upon his own head draw 
The deadly forfeiture. Mitton. 
2. Toa certain degree, 

He charged them that they fhould tell no man: 
but the more he charged them, fo muco the more a 
great deal they publifhed it. Mark. 

There is, faid Michael, if thou well obferve, 

The rule of not too much, by temp’sance taught. 
Milton, 
3. Toa great degree. 

Henceforth I fly not death, nor would prolong 
Life much, beni rather how I may be quit 
Faireft and eaficit of this cumbrous charge. ALi/to. 

So fpake, fo wilh’d much humbled Eve, but fate 
Subfcrib’d not. Milton. 

Somewhat aw’d, I fhook with holy fear, 

Yet not fo much but that I noted weil 
Who did the moft in fong and dance excel. Dryden. 
To thee thy much-afiicted mother flies, 


Andon thy fuccour and thy faith relies. Dryden, 
Your much-lov'd fleet hall foon 
Befiege the petty monarclis of the land. Dryden. 


If his rules of realon be not better than his rules 
for health, he is not like to be much followed. Laker. 


Oh much experienc’d man! Pope. 
Sad from my natal hour my days have ran, 
A much atticted, much enduring man, Pope. 


4. Often, or long. 
You pine, you languith, love to be alone, 
Think much, {peak little, and in fpeaking, figh. Dry. 
Homer hall lait, like Alexander, long, 
As much recorded, and as otter fung. 
5. Nearly. 
All left the world much as they found it, ever un- 
quiet, fubject to changes aud revolutions. Temple. 


Mucu. m/f. 

1. A great deal; multitude in number; 
abundance in quantity: oppofed to a 
little. 

They gathered againft Mofes and Aaron, and faid, 
Ye take too much upoa you. Nu:noers, 
Nor grudge l thee the wwch the Grecians give, 
Nor murin’ring take the hrel- receive.  Deyden. 

They have ruch of the poetry of Mecænuas, but 


Gragville. 


little of his libera ity. Dryden. 
The fate ol love is fuch, 
That Aill it {ces too little or tos much. Dryden, 


Much luft’ ring heroes next their honours claim 3 
Thote oflefs noify and lefs guilty fame, 
Fair virtue’s filent train. Pope. 
2. More) than enough; a heavy fervice or 
burden. 
Thou think it it much to tread the coz2 
Of the fale deep. Shuk/peare. 
He thought not much to clothe his enemies. Mar. 
‘This gracious act the ladies all approve, 
Who thought it mucha man tbould die for love, 


And with their mittrefs join’d inclofe debate. Dry. | 


3. Any affignable quantity or degreca 


MUC 


The waters covered the chariata and ho:femens 
there remained nat fo much as one, Exodus. 
We will cut wood out of Lebavon as muco as thou 

. fhalt need. 2 Chronicles. 

The matter of the univerfe wascreated bere the 
flood; and if any more was created, then there mult 
be as such annihilated to make roem far it. Burner. 

Who is there of vhom we can with any rational 
affurance, or perhaps fo mucb as likelihood, 'aftirm, 
here is a man whofe nature is renewed, whofe heart 
is changed. Scuth. 

4. An uncommon thing; fomething ftrange. 

le was much that one that was fo great a lover of 

peace fhould be happy in war. Dacor. 

le is much, if men were from eternity, that they 

fhould not find out the way of wriiing all that long 

duration which had patt before that time. Tiori. 

lg. Yo make Much ef. To treat with re- 
ard; to fondle; to pamper. 

‘Though he knew his difcourfe was to qrtertain 
hin from a more ftreight parley, ver he durft not 
but kils his rod, andgladly make much of thatenter- 
tainment which flie allotted unto him. Siuiney. 

‘The king underttanding of their adventure, fud- 
denly falls to take a pride in making much of them, 
extolling them with infinite praifcs. Sidney. 

When thou camet firit, 
Thou ftroaked'it, and mad'it much of me; and 
would'ft give me 
Water with berries in't. Shalfpeare. 
Mucu atone. Nearly of equal value; of 


equal influence. 

Then prayers are vain as curfes, much at one 

In a flave’s mouth, againit a monarch’s pow’r. Dry. 
MU'CHWHAT, adu, [much and wha.} 
Nearly. 

The motion being conveyed from the brain of 
man to the fancy of another, it is there received ; 
and the fame kind of ftrings being moved, and much- 
wha? after the fame manner as in the fir(t imaginant. 

Glanville. 

The bignefs of her body and bill, as likewife the 
form of them, is much woat as follows. More. 

lf we will diibelieve every thing, becaufe we can- 
not know all things, we thall do muchwhat as wilely 
as he who would not ufe his legs becaule he had no 
wings to fly. Locke. 

Unlels hc cin prove cælibatum a man or a woman, 
this Laun will be muchwhar the fame with a fole- 
cifm. Atteréury. 

Mucu is often ufed in a kind of compos- 
tion with participles both ative and paf- 
five; when it is joined with a paffive, as 
much lowed, it feems to be an adverb; 
when it is joined with an ative, as much 
enduring, it may be more properly confie 
dered as a noun. ; 

Mu'cuer. adj. for muckle or mickle, [my 
cel, Sax.] Much. 

He had in arms abroad won mrcbe/ fame, 

And fill’d far lands with glory of his might. Spen/er, 

MU'CID. adj. [mucidus, Lat. mucre, Fr.) 
Slimy ; mutty. 

Mu'cipness. 2. f. [from mucid.] Slimi- 

' nefs; muttinef-. dinjworih. 
| MU'CILAGE, xf. [mucilage, Fr.) A 
!  flamy or vifecus mafs; a body with moif- 
| ture fwfficient to hold it together. 

Diffolution of gum tragacanch, and oil of {weet 
almonds, do comiaingle, the oil remaining on the 
top ull they be ftirred, and make the mucilage lomo- 

| what morz liquid. Bacon, 
Your alaternus feed move with a broom, that the 
feeds clog not together, unlefs you wili feparate it 
from the muciwge, tor then you mut a little brave 
it wel. Lielyr. 
Bath the ingredients improve onc another; se 
mucilaze adds to the lubricity of the oil, and the 
oil prejerves the mucilege from infpiffation. “Kay, 
Mu'ecr LAGINOUS. aay. [ mucilaginenx, Fr. 
from mucilage.) Slimy; vitcous; foit 
with fome degree of tenacity. 
| There isa twofold liquor prepared tor the inunc- 
tion and luorification of the heads os ends of the 


| Ua 


MUC 


tones; an oily one, furnifhed by the marrow; anda | 
mucilaginous, fupplied by certain glandules feated in 
the articulations. Ray. 


MUD 


M U D 


About thefe the nerves and other veffels make a | 2, To make half drunk ; to cloud or ftupifv, 


fine web, covered over with a mucius fubftance, to 
moilten thele papilla pyramidales. Cheyne. 


There is a fort of magaetifm in all, not wucilugi- | Mu'CcousNeEss. n. f. {trom mucous. | Slime ; 


ncus but refinous gums, even in common rofin. 
Grew, 
Muciva'cinous glands. 

Mucilagirous glards are of two forts: fome are 
fmall, and in a manner milliary glands; the other 
fort are corglomerated, or many glandules collected 
and planted one upon another. Quincy. 

Mucira’cinousness. 2. f. [from muci- 
laginous.} Sliminefs ; vifcofity. 
Muck. z. fJ- [meox, Sax. myer, Ulandick. ] 
1, Dung for manure of grounds. 
Hale out thy »ucke, and plow out thy ground. 
Tuffer. 

Tt Ìs ufual to help the ground with muck, and like- 
wife to recomfozt with muck put to the roots; but to 
water it with muck water, which is like to te more 
forcible, is not practifed. Bac n. 

The fwine may fee the pearl, which yet he values 
but with the ordinary muck. Glanvise. 

There are, who 
Rich foreign mo!d, on their ill-natur’d land 
Induce laborious, and with fat’ning muck 
Belmear the roots. 

Morning infedts that in muck begun, 

Shine, buzz, and fly-blow in the fetting fun. Pope. 
2. Any thing low, mean, and filthy. 

Reward of worldly æuck doth foully blend, 

And lew abafe the high heroick {pirit 

That joys for crowns. Fairy Queen. 
3. To runa Muck, fignifies, I know not 

from what derivation, to run madly aod 

atrack all that we meet. 

Frontlefs and fatire-proof he fcow’rs the ftreets, 
And runs an Indian muck at all he meets. Dryden. 

Satue’s my weapon, but I'm too diicreet 
To run a muck, aud ult at all | meet. 

To Muck, v.a. [from the noun. | 
manure with muck; to dung. 

Thy garden plot lately wel trencht and muck 
Would now be twifallowed. Tuffer. 

Mu'cKENDER. x, f. [mouchoir, Fr. moca- 
dero, Spanith ; zuccinium, low Lat.] A 
handkerchief. 

For thy dull fancy a »ruckender is fit, 

To wipe the flabberings of thy fnotty wite Dorfer. 

Yo Mu'crer. v. a. [trom muck.) ‘Yo 
Scramble for money ; to hoard up; to get 
or fave meanly : a word ufed by Chaucer, 
and {till retained in converfation. 


Mo'crerer. 2. fe [from mucker.] One 
that muckers. 


Wwiu CKHILL. z. fe [muck and bill] A 
dunghill. 

Old Euclio in Plautus, as he went from home, 
feeing a crowefcrat upon the muck-his/, returned in 
all hatte, taking ìt ior an ill fgn his money was 
dagged up. Burton. 

Mo’ckrness, x. f. [from mucky] Naki- 
nefs; filth. 


Mvu'cKLE. adj. [mycel, Sax.] Much. 
Mu’cxswear. 72. fa [muck and fweat : in 


this low word, muck fignihes wet, moift. | 
Profufe {weat. 


Mu'cxworm. n.f. [muck and worm. } 
1. Aworm that lives in dung. 
2. A mifer; a curmudgeon. 
Worms fuit all conditions; 
Mifers are auciw-rms, (ilkworms beaus, 
And death-watches phy ficians. Swift. 
Mo'cky. adj. [from muck. } Nalty ; filthy. 
Mucky at his branching arms annoys, 
And with uncomely weeds the gentle wave accioys, 
Fairy Queen, 
Mu'cous. adj. [{ mucofus, Lat.] Shiny; 
vifcous. 
The falamander being cold in the fourth, and moift 
ìn the third degree, and having allo a mucous humi- 


dity above and under the fkin, may a while endure 
the flame. brewa, 


Philips. 


Pope. 
To 


vifcofity. 
MU'CRO. n. f. [Latin.] A point. 

The mucro, or point of the heart inclineth unto 
the left, by this pofition it giving way unto the af- 
cenon of the midriff. Brown. 

Mu'cRONATED. ad. [muera, Lat.] Nar- 
rowed to a fharp point. 

Gems are here thot into cubes confifting of fix 
fides, and mucronmated or terminating in 2 point. 

Woodward, 

Mu'cutenr. adj, [from mucus, Latin.] 
Vifcous ; flimy. Dia. 
MU'CUS, n. f. [Lat.] It is more properly 
ufed for that which flows from the papil- 
lary procefles through the os cibiitorme 
into the noftrils; but it is alfo ufed tor 
any flimy liquor or moifture, as that 
which daubs over and guards the bowels 
and all the chief paffages in the body ; 
and it is feparated by the mucilaginous 
glands, Quincy. 

Ia the action of chewing, the »uveus mixeth with 
the aliment: the »xcws is an humour different Irom 
the fpittle, and the great quantity of air which at 
contains helpsto diffolvethe aliment.  .4rdurhxor. 

MUD. z. /. [modder, Dutch.| “The flime 
and uliginous matter at the bottom of 
Rill water. 

The purek (pring is not fo free from mut, 

As I am clear from treafon. Shakfpeare, 
Water in mud doth putrefy, as not able to preserve 
itfelf. Facon, 

The channel was dried up, and the ith left dead 
and ftinking inthe mud. L’ Eftrange. 

The force of the fuid will feparate the Imalleit 
particles, fo as to leave vacant interftices, which will 
be again filled up by particles carried on by the fuc- 
ceeding fluid, as a bank by the mud of the current, 
which mutt be reduced to that fizure which gives 
leatt refiftance to the current. Arbuthnot. 

A fountain in a darkfome wood, 

Nor ftain’d with falling leaves nor ring ud. Addis, 
To Mup. v. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To bury ia the flime or mud. 

1 with 

Myfelf were anwdded in that oozy bed, 

Where my fon lies. Shak/peare. 
2. To make turbid ; to pollute with dirt ; 


the fediment. 
] fhall not ftir in the waters which have been al- 
ready mudded by fo many contentious enquiries. 
Glanville. 
Mv'pDiLY. adv, {from muddy.) Turbidly; 
with foul mixture. 

Lucilius writ not only loofely and muddi/y, with 
little art, and much lefs care, but alfo in a time 
which was not yet fufficiendy purged trom barbariiin. 

Dryden. 

Mu/ppviness. 7. f. [from muddy.) Tur- 

bidnefs ; foulnefs caufed by mud, dregs, 
or fediment. 

Our next tage brought us to the mouth of the 
Tiber: the featon of the year, the mu.ddsue/s of the 
ftream, with the many green trees hanging overit, put 
me in mind of the delightful image that Virgil has 
given when Æneas took the firit view of it. Addijon. 

Turn the buttle upfide down; by this means you 
will not lole one drop, and the froth will conceal the 
maddinefs. Swift. 

To Mv’ooLeE. w. a. [from mud. } 
1. To make turbid; to foul; to make 
muddy. 

The neighbourhood told him, he did ill to muddle 
the water and fpoil the drink. Le Efirange. 

Yet let the goddets {mile or frown, 

Bread we (hall eat, or white or brown; 
And ina cottage, or a court, 


Drink tue champagne, or maddi’.d port. Pricr, 


to dahh with dirt; to foul by ftirring up | 


1 was for five years often drunk, always muddled 5 
they carried me from tavern to tavern. Arbuthnot. 
Epicurus feemsto have had his brains fo muddied 
and confounded, that he fcarce ever kept in the sight 
way, though the main maxim of his philofophy was 
to uft to his fenfes, and follow his note.  Beatieye 


Mu'ppy. acy. | from and.) - 
1. Turbid; foul with mud. 
A woman mov’dis like a fountain troubled, 
Muddy, M-leeming, thick, bereft of beauty. Shakfe 
Her garments, heavy with their drink, 
Pull'd the poor wretch froin her melodious lay 
To muddy aeath. Shakf{prare. 
Carry it among the whitfers in Datchet mead, 
and there empty itin the mxddy ditch clofe by the 
Thames. Shakfpecr ea 
Who can a pure and cryftal current bring 
From fuch a muddy and polluted fpring? Suzdyse 
I trove in vain th’ intected blood to cure, 
Streams will run »:vddy where the tpring’simpure. 
Raicommon. 
Till by the fury of the ftorm full blown, 
The muddy bottom o’er the clouds is thrown. Dry. 
Out of the true fountains of tcience painters and 
ftatuaries are bound to draw, without amufing them- 
felves with dipping in ftreams which are often muddy 
at leait troubled; 1 mean the manner of their mal- 
ters after whom they creep. Drydens 
. Impure ; dark; grofs. 
There's not the fmallcitorb which thou behold’ Rp 
But in his motion like an ange! fings, 
Sull quiring to the young ey’d cherubims 5 
Such harmony is in immortal founds; 
But whiltt this wanty velture of decay 
Doth grofly clofe usin, wecannct hear it. Jb2k/p. 
HM you chufe, for the compofition of fuch oint- 
ment, fuch ingredients as do make the fpirits a little 
more grofs or muddy, thereby the imagination will 
fix the better. Bacon. 
3. Soiled with mud. 
His paffengers 
Expos'’d in muddy weeds, upon the miry hore. Dry» 
4. Dark; not bright. 
The black 
A more inferior ftation feeks, 
Leaving the tery red behind, 


te 


— Ř—— 


And mingles in her muddy cheeks, Swifts 
ç. Cloudy in mind ; dull. 
Do'tt think l am ^ muddy, fo unfetiled, 
To appoint myfelt in this vexation. Shakfpeare. 


Yerel, 
A dull and muddy mettled rafcal, peak, 
Like John-a-dreams, unpregnantin my caufe, 
Andcan fay nothing. Shak/peare. 


Jo Mu'poy. v. a. [from mud.) To make 
muddy ; to cloud; to ditturb. 
The people muddicd 
Thick and unwholefoime in their thoughts ang 
vw hifpers. Swak[peare. 

Fxcefs, either with an apoplexy, knocks a man on 
the head; or with a fever, like hie in a ttrong-wa- 
ter-thop, burns him down to the ground, or if 1€ 
flames not out, charks him to a coal; muddi. s the 
be wit, and makes it only to flutter and froth high. 

Grew. 
Mu'psuckerR. 2. fe [mud and fuct.] A 
feafowl. 

In all water-fow), their lezs and feet correfpond 
to that way of life; and in mudjwekers, two of the 
toes are fomewhat joined, that they may not eahily 
fink. Des kane 

MUDWA'LL. x. J. {mud and wall, | 
1. A wall built without mortar, by throw- 
ing up mud and fuffering it to dry. 


lt confcience contract rult or forl, a man may as 
well expect to fee his face in a mudwwal/, as that 
fuch a confcience should give him a true report of 
his condition. Scuth. 


2. [ apiafter. | A bird fo called.  AinfwWwa 


MUDWA'LLED. adj, (mud and wall.] 
Having a mudwall. 

As folks from mudwall’d tenement 
Bring landlords pepper-corn for rent 5 
Frclent a turkey, or a hen, 

To thofe might beuertpare them ten. 


Pricvre 


MUG 


Fo Mur, v. a, [muer, Fr.] To moult ; 
to change feathers. 
Murr.. f. [muf Swedith.] A {oft cover 


for the hands in winter. 

Feel but the difference foft aind rough, 

This is a ganclet, that a wyf. Cleavelamd, 

What! no more fayours,not.a ribbon mere, 

Not fan, not muff. Suckling. 

The lady of the fpotted mu began. Dryder, 

A child thet ‘hinds in-the dark upon his mother’s 
muff, fays he ftands upon fomething, ne knows not 
what. Locke. 

Jo Mu'kric. wm a. [from moufic, Fr. a 

winter glove, ] 

te To cover from the weather. 

His mu filed feature {peaks him a reclufe, 

- His ruins prove hima religious houfe. Cleaveland. 
You mutt be muffed up like ladies. Dryden, 
“Lhe tace lies muffedup within the garment. 

Addison. 

Balbutius mvffed in his fable cloke, 

Like an old Druid froin his hollow oak. 

2 To blindfold. 

Alas that love, whofe view is mufred Rill, 
Shou!d without eyes fee pathways to his ill. Shak/p. 

We've caught the woodcock, and will keep him 
muffied. Shakjpeare. 

Our underftandings lie grovelling in this iower 
region, muficd up in milts and darknefs. Glanville. 

Lofs ot tight is the inifery of life, and ufually the 
forerunner of death: when the malefactor comes 
once to be miffed, and the fatal cloth drawn over 
his eyes, we know that he is not far trom his exccu- 
tion. Scuth, 

Brighe Lucifer 
That night his heav'nly form ob‘cur'd with tears; 
And fince he was forbid to leave the fhies, 
He muffled witha cloud his mournfuleyes. Dryden. 

One mefed up in the intallidility of his fe&t, will 
Not enter into debate with a perfon that will queftion 
any of thofe things which to him are facred. Locke. 

3. To conceal; to involve. 

This is one of the ftrongeft examples of a perfona- 
tion that ever was: although the king's manner of 
fhewing things by piéces, and by dark lights, hath 
fo muffied it, that it hath left it almoft as a mvftery. 

Bacon. 

No muffiing clouds, noz fhades infernal, can 
From his snguiry hide offending man. Sandys 

The thoughts o! kings are kke religious groves, 
The wabks ol wu fied gods, Dryden, 

They were in tormer ages muffled up in darknels 
and fuperftition. Arbuthret. 

Jo Mu’Frre, v. n. (moffelen, moffelen, 

Duich.] To fpeak inwardly ; to fpeak 
without clear and diftinct articulation. 

The freedom or 2pertneis and vigour of pronoun- 
cing, as in the Bocca Romana, and giving fomewhat 
more ol afpiration ; and the cloferefs and mufiing, 
and lazinefs of fpeaking, render the found ol tpeech 
diftereac. Heider. 

Mu’rrrer. v. f. [from mzfPe.] 

3. A cover for the face. 

Fortune is painted with a muffer before her eyes, 
to fignify to you that fortune isblind. Sbat/peare. 

Mr. Hales has found out the beft expedients for 
preventing immediate fuffocation from tainted air, 
by breathing through mufflers, which imbibe thefe 
vepours. Arbutbnor. 

2. A part of a woman’s diefs by which the 

face was covered. 

There is no woman’s gown big enough for him ; 
otherwife he might put ona hat, a wuffler, and a 
handkerchief, and fo efcape. Sbak/peare. 

The Lord wall take away your tinkling ornaments, 
chains, bracelets, and mufPers. Lfaiab, 


Mo'rti1. 2. f [a Turkith word.] The 
high priet of the Mahometans. 


MUG. v, f. [Skinner derives it from magl, 
Welfh, warm.] A cup to drink in, 
Ah Bowzybee, why didft thou ftay fo long ? 

The mugs were large, the drink was wondrous 


Young. 


{trong. Guy. 
Niu’ecy. ] adj. [corrupted from mucky, 
Mu'ceisy. § tor damp.) Mout; damp; 

mouldy, } } 


Mu/LBERRY. 
Mu'LBERRY éree. $ 
1. The tree. 


MUL 


Cover with sree v Rraw to keep it moit. Afore. 


Mu/cHouse. wf. [mag and konfe.) An 


alehoufe ; a low houfe of entertainment. 
Our fex has dar’d the migboufe chiefs to meet, 


And purchas’d fame in many a well tought freet. 
Tickel. 


Mu'Gtenr, adj [mugiens, Lat.) Bellow- 


ing. 

That a bittern maketh that mugiext noife cr 
bumping, by putting its bill into a reed, or by putting 
the fame in water or mud, and after a while retain- 
ing the air, but fuddenly excluding it agai, 1s not 
eafily made out. Brown, 


Mu'Gwort.z./. [mugpyrz, Sax. artemifia, 


Latin. | 
The flowers and fruit of the mugworr are very 
like thofe of the wormwood, but grow erect upon the 
branches. Miller. 
Some cf the mot common fimples with us in 
England are comfry, bugle, Paul’s-betony, and mug- 
wort. Wifeman. 


MULAT TOS». S. (Spanith ; mular, Fr. 


from mulus, Lat.} One begot between 
a white and a black, as a mule between 
difterent fpecies of animals. 

du. f. [monbenig, Sax. 


morus, Lat. ] 


It hath large, rough, roundish leaves ; the male 
flowers, or katkins, which have a calyx confiting of 
four leaves, are fometimes produced upon feparate 
trees, at other times at remote diitances from the 
fruit on the fame tree : the fruit iscompofed of teve- 
ral protuberances, to each of which adhere tour {mall 
leaves; the feeds are roundith, growing fingly in 
each protuberance; it is planted for the delicacy of 
the fruit. The white mulberry is commomyy culti- 
vated for us leaves to feed filkworms, in France and 
Italy, though the Perfians always make ufe of the 
common black mulberry for that purpofe, Miller. 

Morton, archbifhop of Canterbury, was content 
to ufe mor upon a fun; and fometimes a mulberry 


tree, Called morus in Latin, out ofatun. Camden. 
2. The fruit of the tree. 
The ripet mulberry, 
That will not hold the handling. Shakfpeare. 


A body black, round, with fmall grain like tuber- 


cles on the furiace; not very uolike a mulberry. 
Hosdward. 


MULCT. n.f. (mulia, Lat.] Afine; a 


penalty > ufed commonly of pecuniary 
penalty. 
Doe you then Argive Hellena, with all her trea- 
fure here 
Reftore to us, and pay the mul&?, that by your vows 
is due. Chapman. 
Becaufe this is a great part, and Eufebius hath faid 
nothing, we will, by way of s2v/& or pain, lay it 
upon him. Bacon. 
Look humble upward, fee his will difclofe 
The forfeit frit, and then the fine impole ; 
A mulé thy poverty could never pay, 
Had not eternal wifdom found the way, Dryden. 


Jo Mutcr. v. a. (mulo, Lat. mulfer, Fr. | 


To punith with fine or forfeiture. 
Marriage without confent of parents they do not 
make void, but they mu/é it in the inheritors ; for 
the children of fuch marriages are not admitted to 
inherit above a third part of their parents snheri- 
tance. Bacon. 


MULE, x. f. [mule, mulet, Fre mule, Lar. | 


An animal generated between a he afs 
and a mare, or fometimes between a horfe 
and a fhe afs. 


You have among you many a purchas’d flave, 
Which, like your afles, and your dogs, and mules, 
You ufe in abjcét and inflavith part. Shuk/peare. 

Five hundred afles yearly took the horfe, 
Producing mules of greater {peed and force. Sandys. 

Thofe etHuviain the male feed have the greatett 
ftroke in generation, as is demonftrable in a mulc, 
which doth more refemble the parent, that is, the 
afs, than the temaie. Ray. 


Niucie/Bkity. x». / 


Mu'tLeR. wf. [mouleur, Fr.) 


Mu'tiock. x /. Rubbith. 
Muse. 2. /. | muljum, Lat.) Wine boiled 


MUL 


Bile mule‘eers, 
Like peafant foot-boys, da they keep the walls, 

And dare not take up arms sikegentlemen, Shuk/po 
Your thips are not well mann’d, 
Your mariners ace muleteers, reapers.  Shak/peare, 
[+ wliebris, Latin. } 
Womanhood ; the contrary to virility 5 

the masners and cha:aéter of woman. 


Jo MULL. V.a. [ mo/litus, Lata) 
t. 'Fo foften ans ditpirit, as wine is when 


burnt and {weetcned. Hanmer. 
Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy 
Mauli’d, deaf, Acepy, infenhble Sbhbakfpeare, 


2. To heat any liquor, and {weetea and 


fpice it. 
Drink new cyder mull’d, with ginger warm. Gay. 


MuLcre'in. 2. fe [verbajcum, Latu] A 


Miller. 
A ttone 
held in the hand, with which any pow- 
der is ground upon a horizontal ftone. It 
is now often called improperly mullet. 

The beft grinder is the porphyry, white or greea 
marble, with a muller or upper Itone of the fame, cut 
very even without flaws or holes; you may make a 
muller aifo of a flat pebble, by grinding it {mooth at 
a grind-ftone. Peacham. 


plant. 


Mu'tvet. af. (mullas, Lat. mulet, Fr.] 


A fea fith. 


Of carps and #u/lets why prefer the great? 
Yet for fmal! turbots tuch etteem profefs. 


Pope. 


Mu!LLIGRUBS. z. /, I wilting of the guts ; 


fometimes fullennefs. Ainfworth. 


Ainjworthe 


and mingled with honey. Did. 


MULTA'NGULAR, adj.{ multus and angulus, 


Lar.) Many cornered; having many 
corners; polygonal. 


NIULYA'NGULARLY., adv, [from multan- 


gular.) Polygonally; with many corners. 
Granates are multargu/ar/y round. Grew, 


MULTA'NGULARN ESS, x. /. [from multan- 


gular.) The ftate of being polygonal, 


or having many comers. 


MuLTica PSULAR. adj. (ultus and cate 


Jula, Lat.] Divided into many parti- 
tions or cells, Di. 


MuLTica'vous. adj. [multus ard cavus.) 


Full of holes. Dif. 


MULTIFARIOUS. adj. [multifarius, Lat. ] 


Having great multiplicity ; having differ- 
ent refpecis; having great diverfity in 
itfelf, 


There is a su/tifarieus artifice in the rutture of 
the meaneit animal. More. 
When we confider this fo mudiifarfows congruity 
of things in reference to ourfelves, how can we withe 
hold trom interning, that that which made both dags 
and ducks made them with a reference tous? Blore. 
His fcience is not moved by the guits of fancy and 
humour which blow up and down the muliifarious 
Opinionitts, Glanville. 
We could not think of a more comprehentive ex- 
pedient, whereby to affift the frail and torpent me- 
mory through fo madiéfarious and numerous un eme 
ployment. Evelyn. 


MULTIFA'RIOUSLY. adv. [from multifa- 


rious.) With multiplicity; with great 
variety of modes or relations. 

It only twenty-four parts may be fo madtiferiou/ly 
placed, as to make many mıllionsotinillionsof difere 
ing rows : in the fuppofition of a thoufand parts, how 
immente mutt that capacity of variation be ? Beaticy. 


MULTIFA'RIOUSNESS, xf. [from multi- 


fericus.| Multiplied diverfiry. 
According to the mulisfarioujnefs of this imitabie 
lity, fo are the poffibilities of being. Norris. 


Twelve young mules, a ftrong laborious race. Pepe. | Mu LTIFIDOUS, aaj. [ima liifdus, Latin. | 


M U'LETEER. 7. f. [ muletier, Fr, mulio, Lat. } 


Mule-driver; horfe boy, 


Having many parutions; cleft into many 
branches. 


MTUI, 


Thefe animals are only excluded without fight 
which ase multipzrous and studtifidews, which have 
many ata litter, and have feet divided into many 
portions. Brown. 

Mu'LTIFORM. adj. (multiformis, Latin. | 
Having vartous thapes or appearances. 
Ye that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, mudtiform. Milton. 

The beit way to convince is proving, by ocular 
demonftration, the madi formand amazing operations 
ot the air-pump ard the loaditone. Warts. 

Mutriro/rmiry. Faye [mmultiformis, Lat.] 
Diverfity of fhapes or appearances fub- 
{iting in the fame thing. 

MULTILATERAL, adj. [multus and latera- 
lis, Lat.] Having many fides. Did. 

Muttito'quous, adj. [multileguus, Lat. | 
Very talkative. Dia. 

MULTINOMINAL. adj. | rinltus anà nomen, 
Lat.] Having many names. Dit. 

Mutri/parous. adj, (multiparus, Latin. } 
Bringing many ata birth. 

Double formations do often happen to muéripa- 
rous generations, more efpecially that of ferpents, 
whofe conceptions being numerous, and their eggs in 
chains, they muy unite into various thapes, and come 
out in mixed formations. Brown, 

Animals feeble and timorous are generally auti- 
parcus; or if they bring forth but few at once, as 


pigeons, they compenfate that by their often breeding. 
Ray on the Creation. 


Mu’'trivepde. 2/2 [multipeda, Lat.) An 
infect with many feet; a fow or wood- 
loufe. Bailey. 

MU'LTIPLE, adj, [aultiplex, Lat.] A term 
in arithmetick, when one number con- 
tains another feveral times: as, nine is 
the multiple of three, containing it three 
times. Manifold. 

Mucripii‘aBre. adj. [aultislable, Fr. 
from muitisly.} Capable of being mul- 
tiplied. : 

MuULTIPLI'ABLENESS. z. f- [from multi- 
pliable.) Capacity of being multiplied. 


MULTIPLICA'BLE. adj, [from multplico, 
Lat.], Capable of being arithmetically 
multiplied. 


MULTIPLICA'NDÀ 2, Je [anltiplicandus, 
Lat.] ‘The number to be multiplied in 
arithmetick. 

Multiplication hath the w/iplicand, or number 
to be multiplied; the multiplier, or number given, 
by which the mu/riplicand is to be multiplied, and 
the product, or number produced by the other two. 

Cocker. 

MuULTIPLICA'TE. adj. [from multiplico, 
Lat.) Confifting of more than one. 

In this multiplicate number of the eye, the object 
fcen is not multiplied, and appears but one, though 
{een with two or more cyes. Dirham. 


MULTIPLICATION. n. f. [ multiplication, 
Fr. mulnplicatio, Lat. | 

1, The act of multiplying or increafing any 
number by addition or production of 
more of the fame kind. 

Although they had divers ftiles for God, yet under 
many appellations they acknowledg<d one divinity; 
rather conceiving thereby the evidence or acts of his 
power in feveral ways than a multiplication of 


eficnce, or real diftractions of unity in any one. 
Brown, 


z. [in arithmetick.] he increafing of 
any one number by another, fo often as 
there are units in that number, by which 
the one is incrcafed. Cocker. 

A man bad need be a good arithmetician to under- 


fand this author’s works: his defcription runs on 
like a multiplication table. dddifor. 


MULTIPLICA'TOR, e fe (multiplicateur, 


MUL 


Fr. from multiplico, Lat, ] The number 
by which another number is multiplied. 
Muttipti'cious, adj. [ multiplex, Lat.) 

Manifold. Not ufed. 

Amphifbxna is not an animal of one denomina- 
tion ; for that animal is not one, but sauli plicious, 
or many, which hath a duplicity or gemination of 
principal parts. Brown, 

MuLTipLi'city. 2 f. [multiplicité, Fr. | 
1. More than one of the fame kind. 

Had they difcouried rightly but upon this one 
principle, that God was a being infinitely perfect, 
they could never have aferted avau/tiplicity of gods : 
fur, can one God include in him all perfection, and 
another God include in him all perfections too? 
Can there be any more than all? and if this all be 
in one, can it be alfo ig another ? South. 

Company, he thinks, leffens the fhame of vice, by 
Maring it; and abates the torrent of a common 
odium, by deriving it into many channels; and 
therefore if he cannot wholly avoid the eye of the 
obferver, he hopes to diltract it at lealt by a swulti- 
plicity of the object. South. 

2. State of being many, 
You equal Donne in the variety, muitisiicity, and 
choice of thoughts. Dryden, 
MuU'LTIPLIER, 2. f. [from multiply. | 
t. One who multiplies or increafes the num- 
ber of any thing. 

Broils and quarrels are alone the great accumula- 

tors and multipéiers of injuries. Decay of Piety. 
2. The multiplicator ia arithmeiick, 

Multiplication hath the multiplicand and the sul- 
tiplier, or number given, by which the multiplicand 
is to be multiplied. Cocker. 


To MU’LTIPLY. «a. a. [aliplier, Fr. 
multiplico, Lat. | 
1. To increafe in number; to make more 


by generation, accumulation, or addition. 

He clappeth his hands amongft us, und wtuliip lieth 
his words againit God. Fob. 

He thall not multiply horfes. Deuteronomy. 

His birth to our jutt fear gave no fmall caufe, 
But his growth now to youth’s fuil flower dif{playing 
All virtue, grace, and wildom, toatchieve 
Things higheit, greateit, multiplies my tears. 

Mitton. 
2. To perform the procefs of arithmetical 
multiplication. 

From one ftock of fever hundred years, muliip/y- 
ing ttill by twenty, we thall find the produét to be 
one thoufand three hundred farty-leven millions 
three hundred fixty-eight thouland four hundred 
and twenty. Brown. 

To MULTIPLY. v. v. 


1. To grow.in number. 
The mxltiplying brood of the ungodly fhall not 


thrive. Wifdon, 
2. lo increafe themfelves. 
The multiplying villanies of nature 
Do fwarm upon hin. Shak/peare. 


We fee the infinitely fruitful and productive power 
of this way of finning; how it can increafe and 
multiply beyond all bounds and meatures of actual 
commiifion. South, 


MULTI'POTENT. adj. (multus and patens, 
Lat.] Having manitold power; having 
power to do many things. 

By Jove multipoten, 
Thot fhould’it not hear irom me a Greekith mem- 
ber. Shuk/peare. 

MuLTIPRE'SENCE, mf, [multus and præ- 
Jentia, Lat.) The power or aét of being 
prefent in more places than one at the 


fame time. 

This fleevelefs tale of tranfubftantiation was (urely 
brought into the world, and upon the ftage, by that 
other fable of the mudtipre/ence of Chrift’s body. 

Mall. 


Muuri’sctous. adj. [multifcius, Latin. ] 
Having variety of knowledge. 

Mutrisiui'quous, adje [multus and fili- 
gua, Lat.] The fame with corniculate : 


a a eee ee 


MUM 


ufed of plants, whofe feed is contained in 
many diftint feed-veffels. Bailey. 

Muv.ti'sonous, adj. (multifonus, Latin. } 
Having many founds. Die, 

MU'LTITUDE. z, Je [meltitude, Fre mul- 
titudo, Lat. } 

1. The fate of heing many; the ftate of 
being more than one. 

2. Number collective; a fum of many; 
more than one. 


Iris impoftible that any multitude can be a€tually 


infinite, or fo great that there cannot be agreater, 
Flale, 


3. A great number, loofely and indefinitely, 
It is a fault in a multitude of preachers, that they 


utterly neglect method in their harangues, Jats. 
fai crowd or throng; the vulgar. 
He the vaft hifling multitude admires, Addifon. 


MELTITU'DI NOUS. adj. [from multitude. } 
1. Having the appearance of a multitude. 
Will all great Neptune’s ocean wath this blood 
Clean from my hand ? No, this my hand will rather 
The multisudinous fea incarnarcine, 
Making the green one red. Shak/peary. 


2. Manifold. 
At once pluck out 
The multitudinous tongue, let them not lick 
‘The weet that is their poilon. Shat/peare. 
MULTI'VAGANT. ) adj. [multivagus, Lat.) 
Mutti'vacous, § ‘That wanders or 
{tays much abroad, Dia. 
MuLTi'vious. adj. [multus and via, Lat. ] 
Having many ways; manifold. Did. 
Muttocutar. adj, (multus and oculus, 
Lat.] Having more eyes than two. 
Flies are zu/tocul/ar, having as many eyes as there 
are peiforations in their cornce. Dervhante 
Mum. interjed, [Of this word the fuppofed 
original is mentioned in somes it may 
be obferved, that when it is pronounced 
it leaves the lips ciofed. Mumme, Da- 
nifh, a mafk ; whence mummers and maf- 
kers are the fame. Upson] Aword de- 
noting prohibition to fpeak, or refolution 
not to fpeak ; filence; huf. 
But to his fpeach he aunfwered nowhit, 
But ttood Rill mute, as if he had beene dum, 
Ne figne of lence did hew, ne common wif, 
As one with griete and anguifhe over-cum, 
And unto every thing did aunfwere mumm. Sperfer. 
Adum then, and no more proceed. Shak/pearee 
Well faid, makter; au! and gaze your hil, 


Shak/pearee 
The citizens are mum, fay not a word. 
Shak/peare. 
Intruft it under folemn vows 
Of mum, and (ilence, and the rofe. Hudibrase 


Mun. 2. f. [mwmme, German. } Ale brewed 
with wheat. 

In Shenibank, upon the river Eibe, is a ftore- 
houfe for the wheat of which mum is made at Brunf- 
wick. Mortimer. 

Sedulous ard fout 
With bowls of fat’ning mum. Piilips. 

The clam’rous crowd is hufh'd with mugs ot snute 

Till all tun’d equal fend a general hum, Pope. 


To Mu’mBLe. ve a. mompelen, Dutch; 
mutio, Lat. | 
1. To {peak inwardly ; to grumble; to 
mutter; to fpeak with imperfeet found 
or articulation, 
Asone then ina dream, whofe drier brain 
Is toft with troubled fights, and fancies weake, 
He mumbled tutt, but would not alk his filence break. 
Spenfere 
Peace, you mumbling foo! ; 
Utter your gravity o’er a gollip’s bowl. Shak/peare. 
A wrinkled hag, with age grown double, 
Picking dry Ricks, and mumbling to herfelf. Orway. 
2. Tochew; to bite foftly; to eat with 


the lips clofes 


MUM 


‘he man, who laugh’d but once to fee an afs 
Afumbling to make the grofs-grain’d thiftles pals, 
Might laugh again to féc a jury chaw 
"Lhe prickles of unpalatcable law. Dryden. 

Jo Mu'meBLe, v.a. 
1. To utter with a low inarticulate voice. 

Somecarrytale, fome pleafeman, fome flight zany, 
Some mumbieenews 3 told cur intents betore. 

SLah/peare. 
Here ftood he in the dark, 

Miumblixg of wicked charms, con)'ring the moon 
"Yo thind ’s aufpicious miftrels. Shat/peare. 
He with mmb/ca pray’rs attones the deity. Di yd. 

2. To mouth gently. 
Spaniels civilly delight 

In mumbling of the game they dare not bite,- Pope. 
3. To ilubber over; to fupprefs; to utter 


imperfely. 

‘The raifing of my rabble is an exploit of confe- 
quence ;_ and not to be mumbled up in filence for all 
her pertnefs. Dryden. 

MU'MBLER., #.f [from mumble.) One that 
{peaks inarticulately ; a mutterer. 
Mü'MBLINGLY. adv. [trom mumbling. } 
With inarticulate utterance. 
Ye Mumm. v. a. [mamme, Danihh.] To 
malk; to frolick in difguife. 
The thrifuefs games 
With mumming and with mafking 2ll around. 


Hubberd’s Tale. 

MU'MMER. 2. fo [mummne, Danifh.] A 

mafker ; one who performs frolicks in a 
perfonated drefs. 

If you chance to be pinch’d with the colick, you 

make faces like mummers. Shak/peare, 

Jugglers and dancers, anticks, mummers. Milton. 

1 segan to fmoke that they were a parcel of mum- 


mers. Addijon. 

Peel’d, patch'd aad pyebaid, linfey-woolfey bro- 
thers; 

Grave mummers ! Pope. 


MuU'MMERY. xf. [momerie, Fr ] Mafking; 
frolick in mafks; fovlery. “This is fome- 


times written mommery. 
Here mirth’s but »cnmery, 
And forrows only real be. Watton. 
This open day-light doth not hew the maiques 
and mun:meries, and triumphs or the world, hait fo 
Itately as candle-light. Bacon, 
Your fathers 
Difdain’d the summery of foreign ftrollers. Fentor. 


Mu'’mmy. n. f. | mamie, Fr. mumia, Lat. 
derived by Salnaxjius from amomum, by 
Bochavt from the Arabick. ] 

1. A dead body preferved by the Egyptian 


art of embalming. 

We have two fubitances for medicinal ufe under 
the name of sunny: one is the dried fleth of human 
bodies embalmed with myrrh and fpice; the other 
is the liquor running from fuch mummies when newly 
prepared, or when aficcted by great heat, or by 
damps: this is fometimes of a liquid, foretimes of 
a folid form, as it is preterved in vials, or tufered to 
dry: the ħrit kind is brought in lage pieces, of a 
friable texture, light and fpungy, of a blackith brown 
colour, and often black and clammy on the furface ; 
it is of a {trong but not agreeable fme!l: the fecond, 
inits liquid ttate, is a thick, opake, and vifcous fuid, 
of a blackith anda trong, but not difagreeable {mell: 
inits indurated {tate it is a dry, folid fubftance, of a 
fine fhining black colour and clofe texture, eafily 
broken, and of aigood{fmell: this fortis extremely 
dear, and the firtt fort fo cheap, that we are not to 
imagine it to be the ancient [egyptian mummy. 
What our druggilts are fupplicd with is the telh ot 
any bodies the Jews can get, who fill chem with the 
common bitumen fo plentiful in that part of the 
world, and adding alocs, and (ome other Cheap in- 
gredients, fend them to be buket in an even till the 
juices are exhaled, and the embalming matter has 
penetrated, ~ Hals Mat. Med, 

Thefilk E 
Was dy'’d in mummy, which the fkilful 
Conterv’d of maidens hearts. Shal/peare. 
Iris ftrange how long carcafes have continued un- 


MUN 


corrupt, as appcereth in*the mammies of Egypt, 
having lafied fome of them three thoufand years. 
. Bacon. 


Sav'd by fpice, like mummies, many a year, 
Old bodies of philofophy appear. Dunciad. 
2. Mummy is ufed among gardeners tor a 
fort of wax ufed in the planting and 
grafting of trees, Chambers. 
3. To beat toa Mummy. To beat foundly. 
Ainfworth, 
To Mump, v. a. (mompelen, Dutch.) 
1. To nibble; to bite quick; to chew with 
a continued motion. 
Let him not pry nor liften, 
Nor frifk about the houle 
Like a tame mumping {quirrel with a bell on. 
Orway. 
2. To talk low and quick. 
3. [In cant language.] Togo a begging. 
Ainfworth, 
Mu'mper. x f. [In cant language.] A 
beggar. 
Mumps, n. J. (mompelen, Dutch.] Sullen- 
nefs ; filent anger. Skinner, 
Mumps. z. / Yhe fquinancy. Hinje 
To Muncn. v. a. [ manger, Fre] To chew 
by great mouthfuls. This 1s likewife 
written to mousach; fee MouNcCH. 

Say, fweet love, what thou defir’ft to eat? 
—Truly, a peck of provender; I could munch your 
gocd dry oats, Shak/pe2re. 

To Muncn. v. ne To chew eagerly by 
great mouthfuls, 

It is the fun of a mare that’s broken loo’e, and 
munching upon the melons. Dryden. 

Mou!'ncHer, ». fJ. [from munch] One that 
munches. 


Munn. n.f. 

Mund is peace, from which our lawyers call a 
breach of the peace, munxdérech: fo Eadmund is 
Lappy peace; A&thelmund, noble peace; Ælmund, 
all peace ; with which thefe are much of the fame 
impoit: Irenzus, Hefychius, Lenis, Pacatus, Seda- 
tus, Tranquillus, &c. Gibfon’s Camden. 

MUNDA'NE, adj, [mundanus, Latin.] Bé- 
longing to the world. 


The platonical hypothefis of a mundare foul wiil 
rêlieve us. Glanville. 


The atoms which now conftitute heaven and earth, 
being once feparete in the murdane foace, could never 
without God, by their mechanical affections, have 
convened into this prefent frame of things. 

bentley. 
MUNDA'TION, x. f. [mundus, Lat.} The 
act of cleanfing. 
MUNDA'TORY. acy. [from mundus, Latin. ] 
Raving the power to cleanfe. 
Mu'noicx. » J A kind of marcafite or 
femimetal found in tin mines. 

When any metals are in confiderable quantity, 

thefe bodies lofe the name of marcafites,and are called 


ores: in Cornwall and the Weft they call them 
mundick. Woodward. 


Befides ftones, all the forts ofsnundick are naturally 
figured. Grew. 
MUNDIFICA' TION, z. f. [mundus and facta, 
Lat.) Cleanfing any body, as from drofs, 
or matter of interiour account to what is 
to be cleanfed. Quincy. 
Mu NDI'PICATIV E. adj. [ mundus and facts, 
Lat. | Cleanfing ; having the power to 
cleanfe. 

Gall is very murdificative, and wasa proper medi- 

cine toclear the eyes of Tobit. Brown. 
We incarned with an addition to the fore-men- 
tioned muadificative. Wiseman. 
To MUINDIFY. v. a. [mundus and facio, 

Latin, ] To cleanie; to make clean. 

Simple wounds, fuch as are mundi fird and kept 


ckan, do pot need any other hang but thatot naturc. 
brews, 


a 


MUN 


The ingredients actuate the fpirits, abforb the in. 
teftinal fuperfluities, and mundify the blood 
Harvey. 
MUNDI'VAGANT. adj, (mundivagus, Lat. ] 
Wandering through the world. Dia. 
Munpu'xocus. 2 f. Stinking tobacco. 
A cant word, 
Exhale mundungus ill pecfuming fcent. Philipse 
Mo'NERARY. aay. | from munus, Latin. } 
Having the nature of a gitt. 
MuU'NGREL. wf. [frequently written moz- 
grel. Sce Moxeret.| Any thing gene- 
rated between different kinds ; any thing 
partaking of the qualities of different 


caufes or parents. 
Matit, greyhound, wungrel grim, 
Hound or fpaniel, brache or hym, 
Or bobtaıl tyke, or trundle tail. Sbalfpeare- 
Mu'nGREL. adj. Generated between dif- 
ferent natures ; bate-born ; degenerate. 

Thou art the compofition of a knave, beggar, 
coward, pander, and the fon and heir of a myngrel 
bitch. Skak/peare. 

My people are grown half wild, they woud nor 
piecipitate themfelves elle into fucha mixt mungred 
war. Howel. 

ATungrcl curs bawl, fnarle and fnap, where the 
fox flies before them, and clap their tails Sctweea 
the legs when an adverfary makes head zgainft them. 

L’Efirange. 

A foreign fon is fought and a mixt mungred brood. 

Dryden. 

MUNI'CIPAL. adj. [ municipal, Fr. munici- 

palis, municipium, Lat,| Belonging toa 
corporation. 

A counfellor, bred up in the knowledge of the 
municipal and ftatute laws, may honeftly inform a 
jutt prince how far his prerogative extends. Dryden. 

Mun'Ficence. xe Je [munificence, Fr, 
munificentia, Lat. | 
1, Liberality; the aét of giving. 
A (tate of poverty obfcures all the virtues of libe- 
raiity and munificence. Addifex. 
2. la Speafer itis ufed, as it feems, for 
fertification or ftrength, trom munitiones 
fecere. 
Theirimportune way 
This land invaded with like violence, 
Until that Locrine for his realms defence, 
Did head againit chem make, and krong munifScence. 
Spent cre 
MUNIUFICENT. adj. [muxnificus, Latin. } 
Liberal; ptnerots. 
Is he not our mott munificent benefaktor, our 
wiic ft counfellor, and molt potent protector ? 
Atterdury. 
Muni'FICENTLY. adv. [from munificent.) 
Liberally; generoufly. 
Mu'Ni MENT. 2. f. [ munimentum, Lat.] 
1, Fortification ; ttrong hold. 
2, Support; defence. 
The arm our foldier, 
Our tteed the leg, the tongue our trumpeter 3 
Wich other muniments and petty helps 
In this our fabrick. Shak{peare. 
3. Record; writing upon which claims and 
rights are founded. 
To MUNITE. v. a. [munin Lat.] 
fortify; to ftrengthen. Net in ufe. 

Reat doth attenuate, and the more grofs and tar- 
gible parts contract, both to avoid vacuum, and to 
munite themfelves againtt the force of fire. Bacon. 

Men, in the procuring or munitixg of religious 
unity, mult not diffulve the laws of charity and hu- 
man fociety. Bacon. 

Muni'vion, 2. f. (munition, Fre munitio, 
Lat. ] 
1. Foriifeation; ftrong hold. 

Vidtors under-pin their acqueits jure belli, that 

they might not be loft by the continuation of exter- 


nal forces of ttandmg armies, celties, garrifons, mv 
nitio’s. Hates 


To 


MUR 


z. Ammunition; materials for wat. 
What penny hath Rome borne, 
What men provided, what sunificn vent, 
To underprop this 2ćtion ? Shakf{peare. 
The king of Tripolie in every hold 
Shut up his men, munition and his treafure. 
Fairfax. 
It is a city, trong and well ttored with munition. 
Sandys. 
Mou/nnion. 7. f. 
T'he upright pofts, that divide the feveral lights in 
a window trame, are called »unnions. Maxon. 
Mu'r ace. 2. J. | from nurus, Lat. ] Money 
paid to keep walls in repair. 
Mu’rat. adj, (muralis, murus, Lat,] Per- 
taining to a wall. 
And repair'd 
, Her mura. breach, returning whence itrowl'd. 
Miltow. 
In the nectarine and the like delicate mural fruit, 
the later your pruning, the better. Evelyn. 
A Soldier would venture hislife for a sural crown. 
Addif n. 
MUIRDER, #2. /. [monSon, mon’Sen, Sax. 
murdrum, law Latin: the etymology re- 
quires that it fhould be written, as it 
anciently often was, murther; but of late 
the word itfelf has commonly, and its 
derivatives univerfally, been written 
with d.) The aã of killing a man un- 
lawfully ; the act of killing criminally. 
Blood hath been (hed ere now, i' th' olden time, 
Ere human ftatute purg'd the general weal; 
Ay, and fince too, murders have been perform'd 
Too terrible for th’ ear. Shakfpeare. 
Slaughter grows murder when it gocs too far, 
And makes a maffacre what was a war. Dryden, 
The killing of their children had, in the account 
of God, the guilt of murder, as the offering them to 
idols had the guilt of idolatry. Locke. 
Jo Mu'rver. v. a. (from the noun. ] 
1. To kill a man unlawfully. 
Ifhe dies, I wwrder him, not they. 
2. To deitroy; to put an end to. 
Can’ft thou quake and change thy colour, 
Murder thy breath in middle of a word, 
And then again begin, and ttop again. Shat/peare. 
Let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars tothe fiery fun; 
Murd'ring impoMibility, to make 
What cannot be, flight work. Shakfpeare. 
Muo’'rper. interj. An outcry when life is 
in danger. 
Kill men i’th'dark! where be thefe bloody 
thieves? 
Ho murder ! murder! Shbakfpeare. 
Mu/rverer. #. fe [from murder.) One 
who has fhed human blood unlawfully ; 
one who has killed a man criminally. 
Thou doft kill me with thy falfehood, and it 
grieves me not to die; but it grieves me that thou 
art the murderer. Sidney. 
I am his hoft, 
Who thould again kis murd'rer fhut the door, 
Not bear the knife myfelt. Saak/peare, 
Thou tell’ me there is murder in mine eyes; 
Fis pretty fure, 
Thateyes, that are the frail'ft and fofte(t things, 
Who Mut their coward gates on atomies, 
Should be call’d tyrants, butchers, wurcerers. 


Dryden. 


Sha kfjeare. 


The very horrour of the fa& had ftupifed all 
curiofity, and fo difperfed the multitude, that even 
the mur terer hinifelf might have efcaped. Horton. 

Like fome rich or mighty murderer, 

Too great for prilon, which he breaks with gole, 

Who frether for new mifchiefs does appear, 
And dages the world to tax him with the old. 

Dryd.-. 

This ranger having had a brotker killed by the 
confpirator, ard having fought i^ vain for an oppor- 
tunity of revenge, chanced to inert the murarrer in 
the temple. 

With equal terrors, not with equal guilt, 
The murderer dreams of all che blood he fpilt. 


Swift. 


Mu RDERMENT. v. f- 


To Mure. v. a. 


Murk. » /. }lufks of fruit. 
Mulrky. adj. (morck, Danifh.] Dark; 


Addifon. 


MUR 


VMu/RDERESS. v. /. [from murderer.| A 


woman that commits murder. 
When by thy fcorn, O murd're/s! Lam dead, 
Then fhall my ghoft come tathy bed, 
And thee feig:'d veftal in worfe arms thallfee. Donne. 
Diana's vengeance on the victor fhown, 
The murd're/s mother and confuming fon. Dryden. 
Art thou the murd'refs then of wretched Laius? 
Dryden. 
[from murder. | 
The actof killing unlawfully. Not inufe, 


To her came meflage of the »urderment, Fairf. 


Mo'RDEROUS. ad}. {trom murder. | Bloody ; 


guilty of murder; addicted to blood. 
Upon thy eye-balls s2vrd?vors tyranny 

Sits in grim majelty to fright the world. Shak/peare. 
Oh murd’rous coxcomb! what foula fuch a foal 

Do with fo good a wife. Shakfpeare. 

Enforc’d to fly 

Thence into Egypt, till the urd’ ros king 

Were dead, who fought his life; and mifting, fill’d 

With infant blood the (trects of Bethlehem, Miron. 
If the has deform'd this earthly life 

With murd'rcus rapine and feditious ttrife ; 


Ineverlalting darknefs muft the lie, Prior. 


Mure. #. f. [ mur, Fr. murus, Lat.] A wall, 


Not in ufe. 

The inceffant care and labour of his mind 
Hath wrought the mre, that fhould confine it in, 
So thin, that life looks through and will break out. 

Shakfpeare. 

[aurer, Fr. from murus, 
Lat.] ‘To inclofe in walls. 

All the gates of the city were mured up, except 
fuch as were réierved to fally out at. Knelles. 


Mu'RENGER. #. f. [surus, Lat.] An over- 


feer of a wall. Ainfworth. 


Muria'ticx, adj. Partaking of the tafte 


or nature of brine, from muria, brine or 
ickle. Quincy. 


If the {curvy be entirely muriatichk, proceeding 
from a diet of fale fleth or fith, antifcoibutick vege- 
tables may be given with fuccefs, but tempered with 
acids. Arbuthnot. 


Murk. ». f. [morek, Danih, dark. ] Dark- 


nefs; want of light. 

Ere twice in murk and occidental damp, 
Mait Flefperus hath quench'd his flcepy lamp. Shak. 
Ain/worth, 


cloudy ; wanting lighr. 
The murkicf? den, 
The molt opportune place, the flrong’ft fucgeftion 
Shall never melt mine honour intolutt. Sbak/peare. 
So fcented the grim feature, and up-turn'd 
His noltrils wide into the sturky air, 
Sagacious of his quarry. Milan. 
A murky ftorm deep low'ring o'er our heads 
Hung imminent, that with impervious gloom 
Oppos'd itfelf to Cynthia’s filver ray. Addifon. 
MURMUR. «2/. | murmur, Lat murmure, }. j 
te A low fhrill noife. 
Flame as it moveth within itfelf, or is blown by a 
bellows, giveth a murmur or interiour found. Lacen. 
When the wing’d colonys tirit tempt the thy, 
Or fetting, leize the fweets the bloffomns yield, 
Then alow murmurrens along the field. 
Black Melancholy fits, 
Deepens the murur of the falling floods, 
Ard breathes a browner horror on the woods. Pope. 
2. A complaint half fupprefied; a com- 
plaint not cpenly uttered. 


Pepe. 


Some difcontents there arc ; fomeidle murmurs; ! 


How idle murmurs! 

‘The docrs are all {hutup; the wealthier fort, 

With arms acrofs, and hats upon their eyes, 

Walk to and fro betore their flent fhops. Drycer. 
To MURMUR, v. n, [murmuro, Lat. mur- 

R 
1. To give a low ftrill found. 

The msrmuring furge, 
Thaton th’ uunumber’d idle pebbleschafes, 
Can fcarce he heard fo high. Sbat/peare. 
Amid an ife around v: ofe rocky thore ‘ 
The fosetts marmur, and the furges roar, 


DET ee Ce a | ee ee ee ee ee 


A poddefs guards in her enchanted dome. Pope, 
The bufy bees with a toft murm'ring ftrain, 
Invite io gentle fleep the lab’ring fwain. = Drydex, 
2. To grumble; to urter fecret and fullen 
difcontent: with at before things, and 
avainft before perfons, 
3 eo 8 ROPE) 
The good we have enjoy'd from heav'n’s free 
will; 4 
And fhall we murmur to endure the il > Dryder, 
Murmur not ar your ficknefs, tor thereby you 
will fin againit God’s providence. Wake. 
The good confequences of this fcheme, which 
will execute irfelf without mrurm uring againft the 
government, are very vifible. oust. 
Mu/amurer. a. /. [from murriur.] One 
who repines; one who complains ful. 
lenly; a grumbler; a repiner; a come 
plainer. 
Heav'n's peace be with him ! 
That's chriftian care enough ; for living murmurers 
There’s places of rebuke, Shak/peare, 
The murmurer is turned off to the company of 
thofe doleful creatures; which were to inhabit the 
ruins ot Babylon. Government of the Torguce 
Sull might the difcontented murmurer cry, 
Ah haplets fate of man! ah wretch doom'd once to 
die. Blachxore or@be Creation. 
MU'RNIVAL, ».f.{ mornefle, Kr. from mor- 
ver, to ftun.] Four cards of a fort. 
Skinucr and Ainfrworth, 
MU'RRAIN, a. fo [The etymology of this 
word is not clear; zur is-an old word 
for acatarrh, which might well anfwer 
to the eure 3; muriana, low Latin. 
Skinner derives it from mori, to die. ] The 
plague in cattle. 
Away rage’d rams, care I what mxrrain kill? 
Some trials would be made of mixtures of water 
in ponds for cattle, to make them more milch, to 
fatten, or to keepthein from murrain, Bacon. 
A hallowed band 
Cou’d tell what mwrrainus, in what months begun. 


Gurt”. 
Murre. af. A kind of bird. 


Among the firit fort we reckon coots, meawes, 
miurves, crey lers, and curlews, Carew. 


MU'RREY. adj. [morée, Fr. morello, Italian; 
from moro, a moor.] Darkly red. 
Leaves of lome trees turn a little murrey or red- 
dith, Bacon. 
They employ itin certain proportions, to tinge 
their glafs both with red colour, or with a purplith or 
murvey. Boyle. 
Painted glafs of a fanguine red, will not afcend in 
powder above a muriey. Brown. 
Cornelius jumps our, a ftocking upon his head, 
apd a waittcoat ot murrey-coloured fatin upon his 
body. f Arbutanet, 
Niu’kRION. 2. /. [often written orion. See 
MoRrtoN., Juntus derives it from murus, 
a wall.| A helmet; a czfque; armour 
for the head. 


Their beef they often in their sarrions ftew'd, 
And in their bafaet-hilts their bew rage brew 'd. Kinga 


Murvx of Corn, n. f. Plenty of grain. 
Ainfworth. 
MuSCADEL, ? ailj. ([rufeat, nufcadel, 
Mu'sCADINE., § Fre mofcatedl., \talian; 
either from the fragrance refernbling the 
nutmeg, nux mofcata, or from mufca, a 
fly: flies being eager of thofe grapes. | 
A kind of fweet grape, feet wine, 
and {weet pear. 


Ele quatlt off the mn feudd, 
And threw the tops all in the featon's face. Shak. 


MUSCLE, w./ [mujele, Fr, mufculus, Late 
muy-cula, Sax. | 
te Mnfcle isa bundle of thin and parallel 
; plates of ficfhy threads or fibres, inclofed 
by onecommon membrane: all the fibres 
i of the fame plate are parallel to one 
$ 2 
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another, and tied together at extremely 


r a 
litle dittances by {hort and tranverfe 


fibres: the feliy fibres are compofed of 
other fmaller fibres, inclofed likewife by 
a common membrane; each lefer Abie 
conuils of very fmall veficles or bladders, 
into which we fuppofe the veins, arteries, 
and nerves to open, for every mufele 
receives branches of all thofe vetels, 
which mutt be dittributed tc every fibre : 
the two ends of each mufcle or the ex. 
tremities of the fibres are, in the limbs of 
animals, faftened to two bones, the one 
moveable, the other fixed ; and therefore, 
when the mufcles contract, they draw the 
moveable bone according to the direQion 
of their fibres, Quincy. 

The inftruments of motion are the mufcles, the 
filves whereof, contracting themf{elves, move the 
feveral parts of the body. Locke, 

2. A bivalve fhellAth. 

Of thell-fith, there are wrinklers, limpers, cuckles, 

and mujfeles. Carers Surucy of Cornwuail. 

It is the obfervation of Ariftotle, that oviters and 
mufc.es grow fuller in the waxing of the monn, 

Wakewil, 

Two pair of fmall mufele Wells were found ina 

limeitone quarry. Wocdward on Fofi. 

Musco'siry. x, f. [ mn/feo/us, Lat.] Moili- 
nefs. 

Mu'sCULAR. adi. [from mufculus, Latin.] 
Relating to mufcles; pertormed by 
mufcles. 

By the mucular motion 2nd perpetual flux of the 
liquids, a great part ot the liquids are thrown out 
of the body. i Arbuthnot, 


MuscuLa'riTY. » fe [from mufcular.] 
The ftate of having mufcles. 
The guts of a fturgeon, taken out and cut to 
pieces, will uil move, which may depend upon 
their great thicknefs and mufewlarity. Grew. 


Mu'scuLous, adj. [ mujfculeux, Fr. mufca- 
lojus, Lat. } 

r. Full of mufcles; brawny. 

2. Pertaining toa mofcle. 

The uvea has a mufculcus power, and can dilate 
and contract that round hole, culled the pupil of 
the eye, for the better moderating the Wan{miftion 
of light. More. 

Muse. x. /. [ [from the verb. ] 
1. Deep thought ; clofe attention; abfence 
of mind; brown ftudy. 

The tidings ftrange did him abafhed make, 

That (till he fat long time aftonithed 
As in great mufe, ne word to creature fpake. 
Fairy Queen. 
He was fill’d 
With admiration and deep mufe, to hear 


Of things to high and Itrange. Miton, 
2. The power of poetry. 
Begin my mufe. Couey. 


The mufe-infpired train 
Triumph, and raife theit drooping heads again. 
Waller. 
Lodona’s fate, in long oblivion caft, 
The muye thall fing, and what tho fings (hall laft. 
Lope. 
To MUSE. v. n, [mufer, Fr. miyen, Dut. 
mufo, Latin.] 
1, lo ponder; to think clofe; to ftudy in 
filence. 

If he fpake courteoufly, he angled the people’s 
hearts; if he were fileat, he mujed upon tome 
dangerous plot. Sidney. 

St. Auguttine, {peaking of devcut men, noteth, 
how they daily frequented the church, how atten- 
tive ear they give unto the chapters read, how care- 
ful they were to remember the fame, and to mufe 
thereupon by themfelves. Hooker. 


VoL. Íl 
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á Crfar's father oft, l 

When he hath mus’? of taking kingdoms ins 

Beitow’d his lips on that unworthy place, 

As at rain’d kiffes. Shakfpeare. 
My mouth (ha!l fpeak of wifdom; and my heart 

mufe of underttand ng. L falras. 
(der face upon a fudden glittered, fo that I was 

afraid ot her, and sufed what it might be. 2 Efu. 
All men myfed in their hearts of fohn, whether 

he were the Christ or not. Luke. 
On thofe he mus'd within his thoughtful mind. 

Dryden. 

We mufe fo much on the one, that we are apt to 


overlvok and forget the other. Atterbury. 
Man tuperiour walks 

Amid the glad creation, mx/ing praile, 

And looking lively gratitude. Thontfor. 


2. Fo be abfent of mind; to be attentive 
to fomething not prefent; to be in a 
brown fludy. 

Why hait thou loft the fref blood in thy cheeks ? 
And given my trealures and my rights of thee, 
To thick-ey’d mu/ing and curs'd melancholy. 
Shat/peare. 
You fuddenly arofe and walk'd about, 
Mefing and fighing with your arms acrofs. Shat/p. 
The fad king 
Feels fudden terror and cold fhivering, 
Lifts not to eat, ill x/es, Neeps unfourd. Daniel. 
3. To wonder; to be amazed. 
Mufe not that I thus fuddenly proceed ; 


For what Twill, I will. Shalfpeare. 
Do nat wufe at me, 
I have a Arangeinhrmaity, Shak/peare. 


Mu'spruc. adj. (from sufe.| Deep tnak- 
ing; filently thoughtful. 

Full of mufefud inopings, which prefage 
The lofs of reafon, and conclude in rage. Dryden, 

Mu'ser. 2. A [from mu/e.] One who 
mufes; one apt to be abfent of mind. 
Mu’set. wz /. (in hunting.}] ‘The place 
through which the hare goes to relief. 

Bailey. 
Muse UM. m. /. [presio] A repofitory of 
learred curiofitics. 
Mu'sH ROOM. 2. f. [ mufcheron, French. | 
1. Mujfbroams are by curious naturalilts 
efleemed perfect plants, though their 
flowers and feeds have not as yet been 
difcovered. 

The true champignon or mu/broom appears at firit 
of a roundi(l forin like a button, the upper part of 
which, as alfo the ftalk, is very white, but being 
opened, the under partis of a livid fleth colour, but 
the fiefhy part, when broken, is very white; when 
they are fuffizred to reman undifturbed, they will 
grow to a large fize, and explicate tlw mfelves al- 
moft to a flatnefs, and-the red part underneath will 
change to a dark colour: in order to cultivate 
them, open the ground about the roots o' the mz/h- 
rooms, where you will find the earth very often tull 
of fmall white knobs, which are the ofi-fets or 
young mufbrooms, thefe fhould be carefully gather- 
ed, preferving them in lumps with the earth about 
them, and planted in hat-beds. Mister, 

2. An upftart ; a wretch rifen from a dung- 
hil. 

Mufhrooms come up ina night, and yet they are 
unfown,; and therefore fuch as are upftarts in itate, 
they call in reproach mw/brocm:. Bacon. 

Tully, the humble muj/brocm {carcely known, 
The lowly native of a country town. Dryden. 

Mu'sHROOMSTONE. ne f. [mufbioom and 
fiore.) A kind of fofl. 

Fifteen mufLroomfenes ot the fame hape, 

Mcaward, 
MU'SICK, 2. /. macen; musique, Vr. | 
1. The fcience of harmonical founds. 
‘The man that hath no muck in himfelf, 
Nor is not mov'd with concord of {weet founds, 
Is fit for treafons, Sharypearc. 

Now look into the mufick-mafter's gains, 
Where noble youth at vait expence is taught, 

But eloquence not valu’d at a groat. Dryder. 
z. Inftrumental or vocal harmony, 
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When Me fpake, 

Sweet words, like dropping honey, fie did fhed; 

And 'ewixt the pearls and rubies folily brake 

A filver found, that heavenly mies teem'd to 

make. Fairy Queen, 

Such mufick 
Before wes never made, 

But when of old the fons of morning fung. Ailton, 

By mufick minds an equal temper know, 

Nor {well too high, nor fink too low; 
Warniours fhe fires wich animated founds, 
Pours balm into the bleedin, lover’s wounds. Pope. 

We have dancing-matlers and mufick-matiers. 

Arbuthout and Pepe. 

3. Entertainmentsof inftrumensa: harmony. 

What wufick, and dancing, and diverfions, and 
fongs, are to mary in the world, tha: prayers and 
devotions, and plalms are to you. Law. 

Mu'sicar. adj.[ mufical, Fr. from mufick. | 

Ie Harmonious; melodious; fweet founds 
Inve 

The merry birds 
Chanted above their chearful harmony, 

And made amongtt themfclves a tweet confort, 
That quicken‘d the dull fp'ritwith mufica/ comfort. 

fairy Queen, 

Sweet hird that (hunn'tt the noife of folly, 

Mott wvfical, moit melancholy ; 
Thee chauntrefs oft the woods among, 
I woo to hear thy even fong. Ailton. 

Neither is it cnough to give his author’s fentfe, 
in poetical expreflions and in s fical num-crs. 

Dryden. 

2. Belonging to mufick. 

Several sufica! intruments are to be feen in the 
hands of Apollo's mules, which mihi give great 
light to the difpute between the ancient and moderna 
mufick. Adiifen. 

Mu'stcatny. ede. [from mufcal.] Hare 
monioully ; with {weet found. 

Valentine, muficully coy, 
Shun’d Phiedra’s aims, Addin. 

Mu‘stcatness. xe fe [from æufical.] 
Harmony. 

Muciictan. v. / [wuficus, Lat, muficienr, 
Fr.] One fkilied in harmony; one who 
performs upon intruments of mufick. 

‘Though the muficians that fhould play to yous 
Stand ìn the air a thoufand leagues from hence ; 
Yet rait they hall be here. Shak/peare. 

The nightingale, at fhe fhould fing by day, 
When every goofe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a muficiuz than the wren. Shakfpeare. 

A painter may make a better face than ever was} 
but he muft do it by a kind of felicity, as a snuf- 
cian that maketh an excellent air in mufick, and 
not by rule. Bacon's Effays, 

The praife of Bacchus then the tweet onujcian 

fung ; 


Of Bacchus ever fair and ever vourg. Dryden, 
MUSK, x. /. [mufchio, Italian; maf, Fr.] 
A dry, light, and friable fubflance af a 
dark blackifn colour, with fome tinge of 
a purplifh or biood colour in it, feeling 
fumewhat fmooth or unétuodus: its fmell 
is highly perfumed, and too ftrong to be 
agreeable in any iarge quantity ; its tafte 
is bitteri : it is brought from the Kaft 
Indies, moftly from the kingdom of 
Bantam, fome from ‘Tonquin and Cochin 
China: the animal which produces it is 
of a very fingular kind, not agreeing 
with eny eftablifhed genus: it is of the 
üze of a common goat but talier: the 
bag which contains the mk, is three 
inches long and two wide, and fituated 
in the lower part of the creature’s belly. 
Hll, 


Some putrefactions and excrements yield excel- 
lent cdours ; as civet and m/e. Bacen. 


Musk, 2.f. {mufea, Lat.] Grape hyacinth, 
or grape flower. 
X 
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Mou’skappie. x f. A kind of apple. 


Ainfworth, 
Mo'sxcar. ». f. [mu ard cat.| The ani- 
mal from which mufk is got. 
Mu‘sxcHERRY. z. fe A fort of cherry. 
Ainfworth, 
MU'SKET. x. fe [smoufquet, Fr. m3fquetto, 
Italian, a fimall hawk, Many of the 
fire-arms are named from animals. } 
1, A foldier’s hand-gun., 
‘Thou 
Was thot at with fair eyes, to be the marke 
Or fmoky mufkers. Shat/reare. 
We praftife to make fwifter motions than any 
you have out of your ma/fkers. Bacon, 
They charge their mu/ketsy and with hot defire 
Of full revenge, renew the tight with fire, 4 a//er. 
He perceived a body of their horfe within nrxufer- 


fhot of him, and advancing upon him. Clarenaw. 


Oae was brought to us, thot with a mufer-ball 


on the right fide of his head. Wifeman. 

2. A male hawk of a fmall kind, the 

female of which is the fparrow hawk ; 

fo that cyas mu/ket is a young unfledged 
male hawk of that kind. 

Here comes little Robin. — 

How now my eyas mu/ket, what news with you? 


Shak/peare. 
The muket and th coyftrel were too weak, 


Too fierce the falcon ; but above the ref, 
The noble buzzard ever pleas'd me beit. Dryden. 
Musketeer. 2. fo [from mufket.| A 
foldier whofe weapon is his muker. 
Notwithitanding they had lined fome hedges with 
riufketeers, they purfued them till they were dif- 
perfed. Clarendon. 
Musketolon. x. fe [monfeuelon, br.] A 
blunderbufs; a fhort-gun of a large bore. 


Did. 


Mu'sxiness, 2. /.. (from muk. The {cent 
of mufk. 


MUSKME'LON, a, fe (muf and melon.) A 
{fragrant melon. 

The way of maturattnn of tobacco muft be from 

the heat of the earth or fun; we fee fome leading 

of this in mu/kmelons, which are fown upon a hot 


bed dunged below, upon a bank turned upon the 
fouth fun. Bacon, 


Mu'sK PEAR, z. f. [w/e and pear.] A fra- 
grant pear, 

Mu'sKROSE. y, f. [mufe and rofe.] A rofe 
fo called, I fuppofe, from its fragrance. 

In May and June come rofes of all kinds, ex- 
cept the wu/k, which comes later. Bacon. 

Thyrfis, whofe artful (trains have oft delay’d 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal, 

And {weeten’d every mufkrofe of the dale. Milton. 

The mufkrofe will, if a lutty plant, bear flowers 
in autumn without cutting. Boyle. 

Mu'skxy. adj. [from mu/2, |Fragrant ; {weet 
of f{cent. 

There eternal fummer dwells, 
And welt winds, with muy wings 
About the cedar’n allies fling 

Nard and Caffia’s balmy fmells. Milen. 

Mv'sLix, 2. fe [minfelin, Fr.) A fine tut 
made of cotton. 

By the ufe of certain attire made of cambrick or 


muffin upon her head, fhe attained to fuch an evil 
art in the motion of her eyes. Tatler. 


In half-whipt mufin needles ufelefs lie, 
And thuttle-cocs acrofs the counter Ay. Guy. 
Mu'snor, 7. /. [muferole, Fr.] ‘The nofe- 
band of a horfe’s bridle. Bailey. 
Muss. x. f. A fcramble. , 
When I cry’d hoa! 
Like boys unto a muft, kings would’ ftart forth, 
And cry, Your will? Shak/pesre. 
Mussira' rion. x. f. (mafio, Lat. ] Mur- 
mur; grumble. 
Mu’'ssuLman.x.f, A Mahometan believer. 


Hanmer. 
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| MUST. werk inperfed. [mufin, Dutch.] 

To be obliged ; to be by neceflity. It 

is only ufed before a verb. Muff is of 

all perfons and tenfes, and ufed of per- 

fons and things. 

Do you confels the bond ? 

—-— Í do. 

—— Then ryf the Jew be merciful. 

On what compulfion mz? 12 tell me that? 
Shakfpeare. 

Muf 1 needs bring thy fon unto the land trom 
whence thou cameft ? _Genefis. 

Fade, flowers, fade, nature will have it fo; : 
Tis but what we mf in our autumn do. Muller, 

Becaufe the fame telf-exittent being neceffarily is 
what he is, ’tis evident that what he may be, or 
hath the power of being, he muf? be. Grew. 

Every father and brother of the convent has a 
voice in the ele€tion, which mu/? be confirmed by 
the ron 4 i Addif n. 

MUST. x. f. [mufum, Lat.) New wine; 
new wort, 

If in the muf of wine, or wort of beer, before 
it be tunned, the burrage itay a {mall time, and be 
often changed, it makes a fovereign drink for me- 
Jancholy. Bacon’s Natural tHiflory, 

As a fwarm of flies in vintage time, 

About the wine-prefs where fweet mf? is pour’d, 
Beat off, returns as oft with humming found. 
Milton. 

The wine itfelf was fuiting to the reft, 

Still working in the muf, and lately prefs’d. Dryd. 

A frugal man that with fufficient mu/# 

His cafks replenith’d yearly ; he no more 
Detir’d, nor wanted. Philips. 

Liquors, in the act of fermentation, as muft and 

new ale, produce {pafms in the tomach, Arbuthnot. 
fo Must. v. a, (mis, Welth, ftinking ; 
mos, Dutch, mouldinefs; or perhaps 


from moifi.| To mould; to make mouldy. 
Others are made of ftone and lime; but they are 
fubicct to give aad be moift, which will »/? corn. 
i Dfortimer. 
To Must. v. ne To grow mouldy. 


MUSTACHES. 2. fo [muffackes, French. | 

Whilkers; hair on the upper lip. 

This was the manner of the Spaniards, to cut 
off their beards, fave only their muffaches, which 
they wear long. Speafer. 

Mu’srarp. 7. J. [mufard, Welth; mou- 
fiard, French; finapis.] A plant. Miller. 

The pancakes were naught, and the mu/lard was 
good. Shakfpeare. 

Sauce like himfelf, offenfive to its foes, 

The rozuith muflard, dang’rous to the nofe. King. 

Mufiard, in great quantities, would quickly 
bring the blood into an alkaline itate, and deltroy 
the anima!. Arbutbnot. 

’ Tis your’s to (hake the foul, 
With thunder rumbling from the 2rd bowl. 
Pope. 

Stick your candle in a bottle, a coffee cup, or a 

miflard pot. r ; Swift. 
To Mu'srer.v.. To aflemble in order 
to form an army. 

Why does my blood thus mu/ffer to my heart, 

So difpoifefting all my other parts 
Of neceflary fitnefs ? 

They reach the dettin’d place, 
And mufer there, and round the centre fwarmy 
And draw together. Blackmore's Creation. 
To MUSTER. v. a. [monfteren, Dutch. | 

To bring together; to forin into an 
army’. 

‘The captain, half of whofe foldiers are dead, and 
the other quarter never muffered nor feen, demands 
payment ot his whole account, Spenfer. 

Had we no quarrel to Rome, but that 
Thou art thence banifh'd, we would mufter all 
From twelve to feventy. Shakfpeare. 

I'll mujer up my friends, and meet your grace, 

Shak/peare. 

The principal fcribe of the hot mu/fered the 

cople. 2 Kings, 

I could mx fer up, as well as you, 
My giants and my witches tov. 


Shakfpeare. 


Denne. 


3. Vapid with fetidnefs, 


MUS 
A daw tricked himfclf up with all the gay fea. 
thers he could mufler. L Efraige. 
Old Anchifes 
Review'd his muffler’ race, and took the tale. 
Dryden, 
All the wife fayings and advices which philofo- 
phers could mufler up to this purpoie, have proved 
ineffectual to the common people. — Tellotfon, 
A man might have three handred and eigliteon 
men ìn his tamily, without being heir to Adam, 
and might offer them up, and lead them out 
againft the Indians. Licke. 
Having muflered up all the forces he could think 
of, the clouds above, and the deeps below: thefe, 
fays he, are all the ftores we have for water; and 
Mofes directs us to no other for the caules of the 
deluge. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
Muster. x. f. [from the verb. ] 
L. A review of a hody of forces. 
All the names 
Of thy confederates too, be no lefs great 
Inhellthan here: that when we would repeat 
Our itrengihs in mufler, we may name you all. 
; Ben “Fon on, 
2. A regifter of forces muftered. 
Ye publifh the suffers of your own bands, and 
proclaim them to amount to thoufands. Hooker, 
Deception takes wrong meafures, and makes falfe 
muflers, which founds a retreat inftead ot acharge, 
and a charge tnitead of a retreat. South. 


3. A collection ; as, a mufler of peacocks. 
Ainfworth, 
4. To pafs Muster. Tobeallowed. 

Such excufes will not pafs mufler with Gad, who 


will allow no man’s idleneis to be the mealure of 

poilible or impotitble. Sou:s. 

Double delers may pufs muffer for a while: but 

all parues wath their hands of them in the conclu- 

tion. L'Efirang?. 

Mu'sTERBOOK, . f. [mufler and bosk.| A 
book in which the forces are regiftered. 

Shadow will ferve for fummer: prick him: for 

we have a number of thadows to fill up the mufler- 

book. Shatfpcare. 


Mu'sTERMASTER. 7. f.[mujter and ma/ler. ] 
One who fuperintends the mufler to pre- 
vent frauds. 

A noble gentlethan, then mu/flermaffer, wasape 
pointed embailador unto the Turkilh emperor. 

Knolles’ Hiflary. 

Muftcrmafters carry the ablett men in their 
pockets. Raleigh. 

Mu'sTER-ROLL, ze f. [mufler and roll.) A 
regilter of forces. 

How many infignificant combatants are there in 
the chriftian camp, that onty lend their names to 
fill up the mafler-ro/, but never dream ot going 
upon fervice ? Decay of Pietye 

One tragick fentence, if I dare deride, 

Which Betterton’s grave action dignify’d ; 
Or well-mouth’d Bocth with emphatis proclaims, 
‘Though but perhaps a mvjler-roll of names. Pepe. 


Mu'stity, adv. [from mufly.] Mouldily. 


Mu'sriness. ze J. [from mufy.] Mould 3 
damp foulnefs, 


Keep them dry and free from muffine/s. Evelyn. 
Mu'sty. adj. [from muft. | 


1, Mouldy ; {poiled with damp; moiftand 
fetid. 
Was’t thou fain, poor father, 
To hovel thee with {wine and rogues forlorn, 
In thort and mufiy ftraw. Shat/peare. 
Pittachoes, fo they be good and not mu/f/y, made 
intoamilk, are an excellent nourifher, Bucon. 
let thofe that go by water to Gravefend prefer 
lying upon the boards, then on wx/’y inieétious 
{traw. 
z. Stale; fpoiled with age, 
While the grafs grows—the proverb is fomewhet 
mufly. Shek/peat le 


Harvtys 


Let not, like Nævius, every error pafs ; 
The mufly wine, foulcloth, orgreafy glafs. Pope. 


4. Dull; heavy; wanting activity; wants 


ing practice in the occurrences of lite. 


MUT 


Xantippey being married to a booki man who 
has no knowledge of the world, is forced to take 
his affairs into her own hands, and tofpirit him up 
now and then, that he may not grow myfly and un- 
fit for converfation,. Spedator. 

Muvaniiity. a fe [mutabilité, Fre mu- 
tabilis, Latin. ] 
r. Changeablenefs; not continuance in the 


fame itate. 
The mutability of that end, for which they zre 


made, maketh them allo changeable. Foker. 
My fancy was the air, moft tree, 

And full of wurability, 

Big with chimeras. Suckling. 


Plato confeiles that the heavens and the frame of 
the world are corporeal, and therefore Jubject to 
mutability. Stilling fleet. 


2. Inconitancy ; change of mind. : 


Ambitions, covetings, change of prides, difdain,- 


Nice longings, flanders, mutability,  Shak/peare. 
Mu'TaBLe. adj. (mutabilis, Latin. ] 
1. Subjeét to change; alterable. 
Of things of the mott accidental and metade na- 
ture, accidental jn their production, and mu/ad-e in 
their continuance, yet God's prefcience is as certain 


in him as the memory is or can be in us. Scuth. 
2: Inconttant; unfertled. 
For the wutadble rank-fcented many, 
Let then regard me, as I donot fatter. Shak). 


I faw thee mutable 
Of fancy, fear’d lelt one day thou would 'it leave me. 
Milton. 
M U'TABLENESS. u. f. [from mutable. | 
Changeablenefs; uncertainty; inftability. 
Mura‘tion. m.f. (mutation, Fr. mutatio, 
Lat.} Change; alteration. 
His honour 
Was nothing but mutation, ay, and that 
From one bad thing to worfe, Shakfpeare. 
The vicillitude or mxfations in the fuperior globe 
are no fit matter for this present argument. Bucor. 
To make plants grow outof the fun or open air is 
agreat mulation in nature, and may induce a change 
in the feed. Bacon. 
MUTE. adj. [muct, Fe. mutus, Lat. | 
š. Silent; not vocal; not having the ufe 
of voice. ” 
Why did he reafon in my foul implant, 
And fpcech, th’ effect ofreaton ? To the mute 
My fpeech is lott; my realon to the brute. Dryd. 
Alute folenin forrow, free from female noife, 
Such as the majefty of grief deftroys. Dryden, 
2. Having nothing to fay. 
Say the be muie, and will not fpeak a word, 
Then I'll commend her volubility,  Shak/peare. 
All fat muse, 
Pondering the danger with deep thoughts, Milion. 
All the heavenly choir ttood mutes 


And filence was in heav’n. Milton. 
The whole perplex'd ignoble crowd, 

Maute to my queltions, in my praifes loud, 

Echo’d the word, Prior. 


Morse! 
1. One that has no power of fpeech. 
Either our hiftory {hall with full mouth 
‘Speak freely of our atts; or elfe our grave, 
Like Turkuth mute, thall have a tonguelefs mouth. 
Shukf/peare. 
Your mute Vil be; 
When my tongue blabs, then let my eyes not fee. 
Shak/peare. 
He that never hears a word fpokeny no wonder it 
"he remains {peechilefs ; asone mult do, who from an 
infant thould be bred up amongit sates, aud have no 
teaching. Helder. 
Let the figures, to which art cannot give a voice, 
imitate the sates in their actions, Dryden. 
2. A letter which without a vowel can 


make no found. 

Grammarians note the eafy pronunciation of a 
mute before aliquid, which doth not therelore ne- 
cellarıly make the preceding vowel long. 

Holder's Elements of Speech. 
Jo Mute, v x, [mutir, Fr.] To dung as 
birds. 
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Mine eyes being open, the fparrows muted warm 
dung into mine eyes. Tabit. 
l could not fright the crows, 
Or the leaf bird from mating on my head. Ben F. 
The bird not being able todigett the fruit, from 
her inconverted muting arifeth this plaate Brown. 
Mou’'tety. ade. [from nute.) Silently ; 
not vocally. 
Driving dumb Silence from the portal door, 
Where the had mutely (at avo hours before. Milton. 
To Mu'TILATE. v. a. (mutiler, Fr. metilo, 
Lat.) To deprive of fome effential part. 
Such fearing to concede a monfrofity, or murilate 
the integrity of Adair, preventively conceive the 
creation of thirteen rbs. Brown. 
Sylburgius juttly complains that the place is mu- 
tilated. Stilling fex. 
Among the mutilated poets of antiquity there is 
none whofe fragments are fo beautiful as thofe of 
Sappho. Addifon, 
Ariftotle's works were corrupted, from Strabo's 
account of their having been mutilated and confumed 
with moifture. Baker, 
MUTILA TION, w. fa [muiilation, Fr, muti- 
latio, from wxtilo, Lat.} Deprivation of 
a limh, or any effential part. 
The fubjet Rath been opprefled by fines, im- 
prilonments, musi/ztions, pillories, and banifhments. 
Clarendon. 
Mutilations are not tracfmitted from father to 
fon, the blind begetting fuch as can fee: cripples, 
mutilate in their own perfons, do come out pertect 
in their generations. Brown. 


MU'TINE, z», 4 [sntin, Fr. | A mutineer ; 


a mover of infurrection. Not in ufe. 
In my heart there wasa kind of fighting, 
That would not let me fleep ; methought I lay 
Worfe than the murines in the bilboes, Shak/peave. 
Like the mutines of Jerufalem, 
Be friends a while. Shakfpeare. 
Mutine’er, z, / [from mutin, Fr.) A 
mover of fedition ; an oppofer of lawful 
authority. 
Jhe war of the duke of Urbin, head of the Spanith 
miutineers, was unjult. Bacon, 
Set wide the mufti’s garden-gate; 
For there our mutineers appoint to meet. Dryden. 
They have cathiered feveral of their followers as 
mutineers, who have contradicted them in political 
converfations. Addijon. 
Mu'rinous. adj. [mutiné, Fr.] Seditious ; 
bufy in infurredtion ; turbulent. 
It tauntingly replied 
To th' difcontented members, th’ saurinows parts, 
That envied his receipt, Shakfpeare. 
The laws of Englund thould be adminiftered, and 
the mutivous feverely fuppretied. Hayward. 
Lend me your guards, that if perfuafion tail, 
Force may againft the mutincus prevail. Watler. 
My ears are deat with this impatient crowd ; 
Their wants are now grown mutinoxs and loud. 
Dryden, 


Mu’‘trnousty. adv. {from mutinous.] 
Seditioufly ; turbulently. 

A woman, a young woman, a fair woman, was to 
govern a people in nature wucincu/ly proud, and al- 
ways before ufed to hard governours. Sidney’. 

Men imprudently often, feditioufly and mutinou/ly 
fometimes, employ their zeal for perfons. Sprart. 

Mou‘tinousness, u. /. [from wxtinous. | 
Seditioufnefs.; turbulence. 

To MUTINY. CoPi | zutiner, lera] "Yo rife 
againft authority; to_make infurrecuon ; 
to move fedition. 

The foirit of my father begins to mutiny again 
this fervitude. Shak/petre. 

The people mutiny, the fort is mine, 

And all the foldiers to my will incline. Huller. 

When Cæfar’s army mautinied, and grew trouble- 
fome, no argument could appcaie them. South. 

Mu'tiny. v. / [from the verb.| Intur- 
rection; fedition. 

‘The king tled to a ftrong calle, where he was 
gathering forces to lupprels this mutiny,  Siiniy. 

dua’ wary 
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Their mutinies and revolts, wherein they fhew'd 
Mott valour, fpoke not forthem, Shak; parte 
In molt {trange potures 

We've feen him fethimfelt. 
—There’s wuriry in's minds 

Lefs than it this frame 
Of heav'n were falling, and shefe elements 
ln mutiny had trom her axle torn 
The ttedtalt earth Milton, 

Soldiers grow pernicious to their maer who be- 
comes their fervantyand isin danger ol tbe muceries, 
as much as any governinentof fedinicus. Lemple. 
To MU/ITEIR. v. m { mutire, MUU ATE s 

Lat.] To grumble , to murimur. 

What would you afk me, that I would deny, 

Or ftand fo mutt’ring on? Shak/peare. 

How! whatdoes his cathier’d worfhip muter ? 

Shak/peares 

Sky low:'d, and mut?*ring thunder fome lad drops 
W ept, at completing ot ihe mortal lin 
Orginal! Milton. 

They may trefpafs, and do as they pleafe; no 
man dare accufe them, not fo much as mutter againtt 
them. Burtona 

Bold Britons, at a brave bear-garden fray, 

Are rous’d; and clace’ring tticks cry, plays plays 
May; 
Mean va your filthy foreigner will tlare, 
And mutter to himfell, ha, gens barbare! 
And itis well he »srutrers, well for him 5 
Our butchers clfe would tear him limb from lim). 
Dryden, 

When the tongue of a beautiful female was cut 
out, it could not torbear muttering. Addifin. 
JoMu'trrer. v a, To utter with imper- 
fect articulation; to grumble forth, 

Amonglt the foldicts this is mustered, 
That here you maintain leveral factions. 

A kind of men, fo loole of foul, 

That in their deep will muster their 2ñairs. Shakf. 

Your lips have ‘poken lies, your iongue hath 
muttered perverfenels. Taiab. 

A hatelul prattling tongue, 
That blows up jealoufies, and heightens fears, 
By muttering pois'nous whilpers in mens ears. 

Creech. 
Mu’rrer. x. /. [from the verb. ] Murmur; 
obfcure utterance, 
Without his rod revers’d, 

And backward mutters ot dilievering power, 
We cannot free the lady. Mi ‘tor, 
Mu! TERER. z. /e (from mutter.] Grum- 
bler; murmurer. 
Mu'TTERINGLY. adv. [from muttering.] 
With a Jow voice; without diftinct 
articulation. 
MU'P ION. wf [mouten, Fr. ] 
1, The fleth of theep dreffed for food. 

The fat of roatted mutton or beef, falling on the 
birds will batle them. Sasv/0's Direc?. ta the Cock. 
2. Afdheep. Now oniy in ludicrous lan- 

age. 

Klesc’s too fmall a paflure for fuch Rore of »:wtrons. 
Shakjpeare. 
The Meth of muttons is better tafted where the 
feep fecd upon wild thyme and whoiefome herbs. 
Lacon. 
Within a few days were brought out of the coun- 
try two “pHi minclons. Hayward. 
Murtonrist. 2. j. [mutton and fyi? A 

hand large and red. 
Wili he who faw the foldiers sxuitonf$, 

And faw thee mauld, zppear within the Lift 

To witnefs truth. Dryden. 
MU'TUAL, ad, [mutuel, Fr. mutuus, Lat. } 

Reciprocally ; cach acting in return or 
correfpondence io the other. 
Note a wild and wanton herd, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing 
loud, 
If they perchance but heara trumpet foune, 
You fhall perceive them make a mxfval ttand, 
By the {weet power of mufick. Shaky peare, 

Wih thould moft œ cite a mutual Nome, 

Your rural cares and pleafures are the faine. Popes 
à 2 
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fu'TUALLY. adv. [from mutual.) Reci- 


procally ; in return. 
He never bore 
Like labour with the reft; where th’ other inftru- 
ments 
Did fee, and hear, devife, intruct, walk, feel, 
And mutually participate. Shak/peare. 
Dear love I bear to rair Anne Page, 
Who mxtually hath anfwer'd my affeQion. Shalf. 
‘The tongue and pea mutwa/y aiut one another, 
writing what we fpeak, and fpeaking what we write, 
Elilder. 
Fellucid fub(tances‘at upon the rays of light at a 
diftance,in retracting, refiscting and infecting them, 
and the rays mutuad/y agitate the parts of thofe lub- 
(tances ata diftance for heating thein. Newton. 
‘They mu:ually teach, and are taught, that letfon 
of vain confidence and fecurity. Atterbury. 
May J the facred pleafures know 
Or trict amity, nor ever want 
A friend with whom I mutieri?y may fhare 
Gladnefs and anguifi. Poilips, 
Murua’Lity. 2. /. [from mutual.) Reci- 
rocation. 
Villanous thoughts, Roderigo! when thefe mu- 
tealities fo matthal the way, hard at hand comes the 
incorporate conclufion. Shut/peare. 


Mv'zzi e. 2. f. [mufeax, Fr. ] 
1, ‘The mouth of any thing; the mouth of 


a man !n contempt. 

But ever and anon turning her muzzle toward me, 
fhe threw fuch a profpect upon me, as might well 
have given a lurfeit to any weak lover’s temach. 

Sidney. 

Huygens has proved, that a bullet continuing in 
the velocity with which it leaves the wuxz/e of the 
cannon, would require twenty-tive years to pals from 
us to the fun. Cheyne. 

It the roker be out of the way, cr broxen, ftir the 
fire with the tongs; if the tongs be not at hand, ufe 
the muzzle ofthe bellows. Swift's Rules to Serv, 

2. A fattening for the mouth, which hin- 


ders to bite. 
The fifth Harry from curb’d licence plucks 
The muzzle of reftraint; andthe wild dog 
Shall Reih his tooth on ev’ry innocent. Shak/p. 
Greshounds, fnows fair, 
‘And tall as tags, ran Icoie, and cours’d around his 
chair; 
With golden mxazies all their mouths were bound. 
Dryaen. 


Jo Mu'zzce. v. xe To bring the mouth 
near. 

The bear muaxiles, and {mellsto him, puts his 
nofe to his mouth and to hisears, and at lalt leaves 
him. L' Efirange. 

To Mu'zzLe. v. a. 
1. ‘Vo bind the mouth. 

This butcher’s cur is venom mouth'd, and I 
Have not the power to muzzle Inin ; therefore bett 
Nor wake him in his lumber. Shat/peare. 

The bess, the boar, and every favage name, 
Wild in efeit, though in appearance tame, 

Lay waite thy woods, deitrov thy bli Gsful bow'r, 
And muzzled though they leem, the mutes devour. 
Dryden. 

Through the town with flow and folemn air, 

Led by the nostril, walksthe muzzled bear, Gay. 
2. To fondle withthe mouth clofe, A low 


w3 rd. 
The nurfe was then muzz/ing and coating of the 
child. L' Ejirange. 
3. To refrain from hart. 
My dagger muzzled 
Left it thould bite its mafter, and fo prove, 
Asornaments ott do, too dangerous. Shul/peare. 


My. proncun pofifive. [See Mine. ] 
Belonging to me. My is ufed before a 
{ahitantive, and mine anciently and pro- 
perly before a vowel, My is now com. 
monty ufed indifferently before both. My 
is uled when the fubftantive follows, and 
mine when it goes hetore: as, this is my 
book ; this bock is mìne. 
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Her feet fhe in my neck doth place Spenfer. 
] conclude 22y reply with the words of a Chriftian 


poet. Bramhall. 
If my foul had free election 
To dilpofe of her affection. Waller. 


I hall prefent my reader with a journal, Addifon. 
My'ncuen. z. J. [mynchen, Sax.] A nun. 
Dif, 
My'oGRAPHY. 2. f. [wuoypeQiz.| A def- 
cription of the mufcles. 
My'oxocy. x. /. [myologie, Fr.] The def- 
cription and dottrine of the mufcles. 

To inftance in all the particulars, were to write a 

whole fyitem of mycleg y. Cheney. 
My'ory. z. j. [“va-}.] Shortnefs of fight. 
My’RIAD. 7. /. [poupiccs, } 
1. The number of ten thoufand. 
2. Proverbially anv great number. 
Aficmble thou, 
OF all thofe my’ iads, which we lead, the chief. 
Milter. 

Are there legions of devils who are continually 
defigning and working our ruin? there zre allo my- 
riads of good angels who are more cheeriul and 
offic ous to do us good. Tillet{on. 

Sate fits the goddefs in her dark retreut; 

Around her, sprees of ideas wait, 

And endlefs shapes. Prisr. 
Mi /raipon, xe f. [mueeendar.] Any rude 

rufian; fo named from the foldiers of 

Achilles. 

The mafs of the people will not endure to he go- 
verned by Clodius and Curio, at the head of their 
myrmidors, though thefe be ever fo numerous, and 
compoled of their owa reprefentatives. Swift. 

MYRO'BALAN, af. [rryrobalanu:, Latin, | 
A fruit. 

The myrobalans are a dried fruit, of which we 
have five kinds: they are flethy, generally with a 
ftone anJ kernel, having the pulpy part more or le!s 
of an aultere acrid tafte: they are the production of 
five different trees growing in the Eaft Indies, where 
they are eaten prelerved. > BES 

The myroéa/in hath parts of contrary natures ; 
for it ıs fweet, and yet an attringent. Bacon. 

MYRO'POLIST. xefa [paper and awata, | 
One who fells unguents. 

MYRRH, x. f. [myrrha, Lat. myrrhe, kri 
A gum. 

Myrrh is a vegetable product of the gum refin 
kind, lent to us in loofe granules from the fize of a 
pepper-corn to that of a walnut, of a reddifh brown 
colour with more or lefs of an admixture of yellow : 
its tafte is bitter and acrid with a peculiar aromatick 
flavour, but very naufeous: its {mell is trong, but 
not dilagrecable: it is brought from Ethiopi, but the 
tree which produces it is wholly unknown. Our 
myrrh is the very drug known by the ancients under 
the fame name. Hill's Materia Medica. 

The sayr he {weet bleeding in the bitter wound. 

Spenfer. 
I dropt ina little honey of rofes, with a few drops 
of tincture of myrrh. WB ifeman. 
My/RRHINE. adj. [ myrrhinus, Lat.] Made 
of the myrrhine fone. 
How they quaft in gold, 
Chryftal and myrrhbixe cups imbols’d with gems 
And tkuds of pear’. Milton, 


MY'RTIFORM, adj. [myrtus, Latin, and 
form.) Having the thape of myrtle. 
MY'RTLE, vf. [myrtus, Lat. myrte, Fr. ] 
A fragrant tree facred to Venus. 
The flower of the myrtie confifts of feveral leaves 
difpofed in a circular order, which capand in form of 
a rofe; upon the top of the foot-ttalk is the ovary, 
which has a fhort ftarlike cup, divided at the top in- 
to five parts, and expanded ; the ovary becomes an 
oblong umbilicated truit, divided into three cell, 
which are tull of kidney-thaped feeds. Miller. 
Theie will I make tlre beds of roles, 
Witha thoufand fragrant poles 5 
A cap of flowers, and a girdle 
Imbroider’d all with leaves of myrtle, Sbak/peare. 
l was of late as petty to his ends, 
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As ic the morn-dew on the myrtle \eaf 
To his grand fea. Shiak/peare, 
Democritus would have Concord like a fair virgin, 
holding in one hand a pomegranate, in the other a 
bundle of myrtle ; for fuch is the nature of thefe 
trees, that if they be planted, though a good fpace 
one from the other, they will meet, and with twine 
ing one embrace the other. Peacham, 
Nor can the mule the gallant Sidney pafs 
The plume of war! with early laureis crown'd, 
The lover’s myri/e and the poet’s bay. Themfon, 
Myst’tr. x. f. [my and //f, | 
Ie An emphatical word added to 7: as, J 
myfelf do it, that is, not I by proxy ; not 
another, 
As his hot, 
Who fhould againft his murth’rer fhut the door, 
Not bear the knife my/ely. Shak/peare. 
2¢ ‘The reciprocal of J, in the oblique 
cafe. 
They have miffed another pain, azainft which I 
fhould have been at a lofs to defend myfelf. Swift, 
3. Jis fometimes omitted, to give force to 
the fentence. 
Myfelf hall mount the roftrum in his favour, 
And try to gain his pardon. Aadijr7. 
Mystaco'cue. x. Je [musayayas; myfia- 
gogus, Lart.) One who interprets divine 
myfteries; alfo one who keeps church 
relicks, and fhews them to frangers. 
Baile e 
MysTERIARCH, wf. [wusngsvand &pyn. | 
One prefiding over mytteries. 
MYSTERIOUS. adj. [yj/terieux, Fr. from 
miffery. 
t. Inaccefible to the underftanding ; awfully 


obfcure. 
God at lat 
To Satan, firft in fiu, his doom apply’d, 
Though in »y flerious terms. Wilton. 

Then the true Sun of knowledge firt appear'd, 
And the old dark myflerisus clouds were clear'd. 

Dinkam. 
2. Artfully perplexed. 

Thofe princes who were dittinguifhed for my/Pe- 
rious {killin government, found, by che event, that 
they had ill confulted their own quiet, or the happi- 
nefs of their people. Swift. 

MYSTERIOUSLY. adu. [from myflericus.] 
1. In a manner above underfanding. 
2. Obfcurely ; enigmatically. 


Our duty of preparation contained in this one 
word, try or examine, being after the manner of 
my lteries, mifleriowfly and fecretly defciibed, there 
is realon to believe that there 1s in it very much duty. 

Taylor. 

Fach (tair sy/fericu/’y was meant. Milton. 

Mysve’R1ousness, x. /, [from my/fterious. |, 
t. Holy obfcurity. 

Nly purpoie is, to eather together into an union alf. 
thofc leveral portions of truth, and differing appre- 
henfions of my/lericu/nefs. Tuylore 

2. Artful dithculty or perplexity. 
To My’steRize. va. [from my/iery.} To 
explain as enigmas. 

Moyflerizing their enfigns, they make tke parti- 
cular ones of the twelve tribes accommodadle unto 
the twelve fizns of rhe zodiack. Brown. 

MYSTERY. x. [wypo ; myfere, Fr. J 
1. Something above human intelligence; 


fomething awfully obfcure. 
They can judge as fitly of his worth, 
As l can of thofe myferies, which heav’n 
Will not have earch to know. Shak/prare. 
Upon hoiy duys, let the matter of your medita- 
tions be according to the syfery of the day; and to 
your ordinary devotions of every day, add to the 
prayer which is fitted to the muflery. Taylor. 
If God fhould pteafe to feveal unto us this great 
myflery of the Trinity, or fome other myfleries in our 
holy religion, we thould not be able to underitand 
them, unlefs he woule beitow on us lume new facul- 
ties of the mind. Swift, 
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2. An enigma; any thing artfully made į 


difficult, 

To thy great comfort in this aryflery of ill opinions, 
here's the twin brother of thy letter. Shakjpeare. 
Important truths ftill let your tables hold, 
And moral myfierics with art unfold. — Granville. 

3. A trade; a calling: in this fenfe it 
fhould, according to Warburton, be wnt- 
ten mifery, from mefier, French, a trade. 

And that which is the nobleft my/fcrity 
Brings to reproach and common intamy. Spenfer. 
Initruction, manners, myfeerics and trades, 
Degrees, obfervances, cultoms, and laws, | 
Decline to your contourding contraries. Sha’/peare. 


My'sricat.) _». 

, > adj. [ myfticus, Lat. 

My'sricx. §°4 (ficus, 
1, Sacredly obfcure. 

Let God himfelf that made me, Jet not man hat 
knows not hmfelf, be my initruCtor, cuncerning the 
my flical way to heaven. fdovker. 

From falvation all deth being excluded this way, 
God hath revealed a way myffic.a/ and tupernatural. 

Elccter, 
2. Involving fome fecret meaning ; emble- 


matical. 


NAT 
» Ts 2 femivowel, and has in Englifn 
i an invariable found: as, xo, namie, 
nets it is fometimes after m almott lott ; 
as, condemni”, contesnit. f 
To NAB. v. a. [xappa, Swedifh.] To catch 
unexpectedly ;_ to feize without warning. 
A word feldom ufed but in low language. 
Na'cxer, or NAKER. 2. f. [concha mar- 
garitifera, Lat.] A fhell that contained a 
pearl 
N.1' DIR, n. f. [ Arabick.] The point under 
foot direétly oppofite to the zenith. 
As far as four bright figns comprize, 
The dittant zenith from the nadir lies. Creech. 
Nare. ». f. | mergus cirrbatus.| A kind of 
S 
tufted fea bird. 
Nac. u.f. {xaege. Purch. ] 
tr. A fmall horfe. A horie in familiar lan- 
guage. 
A hungry lion would fain have been dealing with 
good horfe-fleth ; but the nag would be too feet 
LL’ Efrarge. 
Thy wags, the leaneft things alive, 


~ So very hard thou lov’it tu drive. Prior. 
2. A paramour : in contempt. 
Your ribauld nag of Egypt 
Hoitts fails and fics. Shat/peae. 


NAIL. x. /. [naezl, Sax. zagel, Gerinan. } 
1. The hard crutt or horny fubilance at 


the ends of the fingers and toes, 
My nails can reach unto thine eyes, Shakypeare. 
The meanelt fculptor in th’ Æ milian fquare, 
Can imitate in brafs the zaids and hair; 
Expert in trifles. Drydex:. 
The nails of our fingers give ftrength tò thofe paris 
in the various functions they are put to ; and detend 
the numerous nerves and tendons that are under 
them. Ray. 
2. Thetalons of birds; the claws or paws 


of beatts, 


M Y T 
Ye five other wand'ring fires! that move 
[1 myflick dance not without fong, refound 
His praie, who out of darknefs call’d up light. 
Milton, 
It is Chrift’s body in the facrament and out of it; 
but in the facrament not the natural truth, but the 
{piritual and my/ical. Taylor. 
It is plain from the Apocalypfe, that myflical 
Babylon is to be confumed by fire. Burnet. 
3- Obfcure; fecret. 
Left new fears difturb the happy ftate, 
Know, 1 have fearch'd the my/tick rolls of fate. 
Dryden, 
My’sticaLiy. adv. [from myftical, | Ina 
manner, or by an act, implying fome 
fecret meaning. 
Thefe two in thy facred bofom hold, 
Till my/ftically join’d butoane they be. 


MY’STICALNESS. x. fi [from my/ical.) 
Involution of fome fecret meaning. 
MYTHOLO'GICAL., adj. [from mytheloey. | 
Relating to the explication, of fabulous 
hiftory. 
The original of the conceit. was probably hier- 
oglyphical, which after became mythclogicu/, and by 


Donne. 


3. A fpike of metal by which things are 
faltened together. 
As one zaii by ttrength drives out another ; 
So the remembrance of my former love 
Is by a newer obje€t foon forgotton. Shaxfpeare. 
For the body of fhips, no nation doth equal En- 
gland, nor tor the oaken timber to build them ; and 
we need not borrow iron for {pikes or nails, to taken 
them rogether. Bacon. 
The load-ftone mines in the fhore of India, are fo 
placed in abundarce and vigour, that it proves an 
adventure oj hazard to pals thofe coaltsin a thip with 
non zuilt. Brown, 
A beechen pail 
Hung by the handle on a driven mai/. Dryden. 
An equivocal word ufed for the za? of the hard or 
foot, and tor an iron zaif to fatten any thing. ass. 
4. A ftud; a bofs. 
For not the defk with filver 22i/s, 
Nor burzau of expence, 
Nor ttandifh well japan’d avails 
To writing of good fenfe, AN} A 
şe A meafure of length; two inches and a 
quarter. 
6. On the nail, Readily; immediately ; 
without delay. I once fuppofed it from 
a counter ttudded with nails, but have 
fince found in an old record, /o/vere 
Juper ungaem, -lt therefore means into 
the hand. 
We waat our money en the nail, 


The banker’s cuin’d if he pays, Swifti. 
gr N - Ta h 
79 Nai. v. a. [from the noun. 
5. To faten with nails. 
Yo the crofs he mais thy enemies, 
The law thatisagaioft thee, and the fins: 
Ot ull mankind, with him are crucily’d. Mikon, 


Ie clafp’d his hand upon the wounded part. 
The fecond thaft came twilt and unefpy’d, 
And pierc’d his hand, and mois’ it to his fide. 
Dryden. 


2. To Rud with nails, 


MY T 


tradition ftole into a total verity, which was but par- 
tially true in its covert fenfe and morality. Brows. 

MYTHOLO'GICALLY. adv. [from mytho- 
logical.) In a manner fuitable to the fy tem 
of tables. 

MYTHO'LOGIST. v. /. [from mythology.] A 
relator or expofitor of the ancient fables 
of the heathens. 

The grammarians and mythclogifts feem to be 
altogether unacquainted with his writings. Creech. 

lt was a celebrated problem among the ancient 
mythologifis, What was the ttrongeit thing, whar the 
wife(t, and what the greatelt ? Norris. 

To MYTHO'LOGIZE, v. n. [from mythen 
ley ye] To relate or explain che fabulous 
hittory of the heathens, 

Mytruoltocy. n. f- [iS and 2170; 
mythologie, Fr.| Syftem of fables: ex- 
plication of the fabulous hiftory of the 
Gods of the heathen world. 

The moidefty of myrhol_g v deferves to be commene 
ded: the fcenes there are laid at a dittance; it is 
once upon a time, in the days of yore, and in the 
land of Utopia. Benilzy, 


NAK 


To golden armour glorious to behold, 
The rivets of your arms were zail’d with gold. 
Dryden. 
Nalirer. z. / [from xail.] One whofe 
trade is to forge nails; a nail-maker. 
NA'KED. adj. [nacod, Saxon. | 
1. Wanting clothes; uncovered; bare. 
A fphilcfopher being afked in what a wife man 
differed from a fool? anfwered, fend them both 
naked to thufe who know them not, and you thall 


perceive. Bacon, 
He pitying how they tood 

Before him aaced to the air, thatnow 

Muit fuffer change ; 

As father of his family, he clad 

Their nakednefs with fkins of beatts. Milton. 


2. Unarmed ; defencelefs ; unprovided. 

Had I but ferv’d my God with half the zeal 
I ferv’d my king. he would not in mine age 
Have left me zukedto mine enemies. Sda4/peare, 

Ungrateful men, 
Behold my bofom xaked to your {words, 
And let the man that’s injur’d ttrike the blow. 
Addi fon, 
36 Plain; evident ; not hidden. 

The truth appears fo maked on my fide, 

That any purblindeye may find it cut. Séuk/peare, 
4. Mere; bare; wanting the neceflary ad. 
ditions; fimple; abliracted. 

Not that God doth require noting unto happi- 
nefs atthe hands of men, faving only a vaked belief, 
for hope and charity «ve may not exclude; but that 
without belief all other thangs areas ncthing, and 


itis the ground of thofe other divine vuturs. 
Hooker, 


Na’ EDLY. adv. 
re. Without covering. 
2. Simply; merely,; barely; in the ab: 
trast. 
Though feveral fingie letters nakediy confidered, 


are found to be articulations only of ipivitor breath, 
and net of breach vocalized; yet there is that pfs 


"With collars 2nd -harnefs. 


N AM 


ty ia all lettors of aptnefs to be conjoined in fyl- 
abies. i Adder. 
3. Difcoverably ; evidently. 
Sa blinds the tharpett counfels of the wife 
This overfnadowing Providence on high, 
And dazzieth a!l their cleareft-fighted eyes, 
Tha: they ice aot how ratedly they die. Daniel’. 
NA'KEDNESS. x. f. [from waked.) | 
x. Nudity; want of covering. 
My face I'll grime with filth; 
And with preiented natedne/s out-face 
The winds and perfecutions of the fky. Sdut/peare. 
Nor he their outward only, with the fkins 
Of beats; but inward sztednef/s, much more 
Op;robrious ! with his robe of righteouinefs 
Arraying, cover’d from his Father's fight. ALi/tor. 
l entreat my gentle readers to fow on their tuckers 
again, aod not fo imitate the nakedrefs, but the in- 
noceace of their mother Eve. Addijon. 
Thou to be itrong mult put off every drels, 
Thy only armour is thy rakedm/s. Prior. 
2. Want of provifion for defence. 
Spies, to fee the makea'ze/s of the land are ye come. 
Genejis. 
3. Plainnefs; evidence; waat of conceal. 


ment. 

Why feek’S thou to cover with excufe 
That which appears in proper rak-dnofs? Sbak/p. 
Wait. 2 /. An awl, fuch as collar- 


makers or fhoemakers ufe. 

Whole bridle and faddle, whitleather and 7.2.7, 
Taufer. 
NAME. z. f. [nama, Sax. naem, Dutch. ] 
1. The difcriminative appellation of an 
individual. 

What is thy zame ? 

Thou'le be airaid to hear it. 

No: though thou call’ chyfelf a hotter zame 
Than any is in hell. 

My zaxe’s Macbeth. Shak/peare. 

He called their x.zeacs after the mazes his father 
had called them. Genfis. 

Thoufands there were in darker fame that dweil, 
Wohafe z2mes (ome nobler poein thalladorn. Dryden. 
2. The term by which any -kind or fpecies 
is diftinguifhed. 

What’s in a name? That which we call 4 rofe, 
By any other zame would {mell as fweet. Saat/p. 

If every particular idea chat we take in, thould 
have adittiact vame, zemes mutt be endicls. Locke. 


3. Perfon. 

They lit with women each dezen’rate zame, 
Who dares not hazard lite for future fame. Dryden. 
4. Reputation; character. 

The king’s army was the lat enemy the weft had 
been acquasnied with, and bad left no good name 
behind. Clarendsn. 

g. Renown; fame; celebrity ; eminence ; 
'~ praife; remembrance ; memory ; diltinc- 


tion; honour. 
What men of zame refort to him ? 

Sir Walter Herbert, a renowned fuldier 3 

And Rice ap Thomas with a valiant crew, 

And many others of great name and worth. Shai fp. 
Vifit eminent perions of great zame abroad; to 

tell how the life agreeth with the fame. 
Flere reft thy bones in rich Hefperia’s plains, 

Thy zame, 'us all aghoftcan have, remains. Dry. 

A huiudred koights 

Aperor'd in tight, and men of nighty zame. Dryd. 

Thefe heall be towns of mighty fame, 


Tio’ now they lie obfcure, and lands wi:hout a mame, 


Dryden, 
_  Bartolus is of great zame; whofe authority is as 
much valucd amovgit tae modern lawyers, as Papi- 
nian’s was among the ancients. Raker, 
6. Power delegated; imputed character, 
In the name ot the people, 
And in the powero; us the tribuic:, we 
Banifh him. 
“. FiGtitious imputation, 
When Ulyfles with fallacious arts, 
Hed forg'd atreafon in my patron’s zame, 
My kinfman fell. ‘ Dryden. 
S., Appearance; not reality ; aCumed cha- 
sacver. 


Soakfpeare. 


Eucon. 


N A M 
I'll tohim again, in the same of Brook 3 p 
He'll tell me all his purpofe. Statfoeare. 
There is a friend which is only a frend in mame. 


Lcclefiafiicus. 


g. An opprobrious appellation. 


The hufband 
Bids her confefs; calls her ten thoufand 2-768 3 
In vain flie kneels. Granville. 
Like the watermen of Thames 
I row by, and call them mares. Swift. 


To Name.v. a. [from the noun. } 
1, To difcriminate by a particular appelia- 


tion impofled. 
I mention here a foa of the king’s whom Florizel 
] now xame to you; and with {peed fo pace 
To fpeak of Perdita. Sbalfpeare. 
Theu halt had feven hufoands, neither waft thou 
named after any of them. Tobit. 
His name was called Jefus, which was fo named ot 
the angel before he was conceived. Like. 
Thus was the building left 
Ridiculous, and the work, Contufion ram'd. Mil. 


2. To mention by name. 


Accultom not thy mouth to fwearing: neither 
ufe thylelf to the xamirg oï the Holy One. Ecelus. 
My tongue could zame whate’erliaw. Mitron. 

Thofe whom the fables zame ot monitrous fize. 
Milter. 


3. To fpecify; to nominate. 


Did my father's godfon feek your life ? 

He whom my father rum'd ? your Edgar. Sbhak/p. 
Bring me him up whom ! hall zame. 1 Samuel. 
Let any one zame that propofition, whofe terms or 


ideas were either of them innate. Locke, 
4. To utter; to mention. 
Let my name be xamed on them. Genefis. 


. To entitle, 
Celeftial, whether among the thrones, or zam'd 
Of them the higheft. Mision. 


NAMELESS, adj. [from name. | 
1, Not diftinguifhed by any difcriminative 


appellation. 
On the cold earth lies th’ unregarded king, 
A headie!s carcafs, and a mazmedefs thing. Deabam. 
The milky way, 
Fram’d of many rarelefs ftars. Waller, 
Thy reliques, Rowe, to this fair rine we tuft, 
And tacred, place by Dryden's awful duft; 
Beneath a rude and zamrilejs ftone he lies, 
To which thy tomb thall guide enquiring eyes. Pope. 


2. One of which the name is not Kaown or 


mentioned. 

Licele credit is due to accufations of this kind, 
when they come from fufpetted, that is, from *2me- 
Jefs pens. Aierbury. 

Such imag’ry of greatnefs ill became 
A nameie/s dwelling, ang an unknown name, Harte. 


Na'MELY. adv. (trom vame.) Parucularly ; 


{pecially ; to mention by name. 

It can be to nature no injury, that of her we fay 
the fame which diligent behuiders of her works have 
obferved; rarely, that fhe provideth tor all living 
creatures nouriliument which mav fufice. Hooker. 

Which of thefe forrows is he fubje& to ? 

To none of thefe, except it be the latt; 
Namely, fome love that drew him oft irom home. 
Shaklpeare. 

The council making remorftrances unto queen 
Elizabeth, ct the continual confpiracies gzintt her 
life; and nately, that a man was lately taken, who 
ftood iready in a very fufpicious mzaner to do the 
deed; advifed her to go lets abroad weakly attended. 
But the queen anfwered, that fne had rather be dead, 
than put in cultody. acon, 

“For the excellency of the foul, namely, its power 
of divining in*dreams; that feveral fuch divinations 
have been m:de, mone can quettion. Aiddi ce. 

Salomon’schoice does not only inftsuct us in that 
point of hittory, but furnifhes out a very fine moral 
tous; mamely 3 that ke who applies his heart to 
wifdom, does at the fame time take the moit proper 
method for g2ining long life, rì hcs, and reputation. 

Addifon. 


NA'MER. a / [from zame.) One who 


calls or knows any by name. 


NAMESAKE. ze /. One that has the fame 


name with another, 


eyes. A 
NAP. 2. J. [hnacppan, Sax. to fleep. j 
1. Slumber; a thort fleep, A word ludi- 


NAP 
Nor does the dog-fith at fea, much mare make out 
the dog of land, than that his coguomiaal, or mams- 
Jake in the heavens. Brows. 
One author is a mole toanother: it it impotisbie 
for them to dilcover beauties; they have eves only 
for blemithes: they can indeed fee the light, as is 


faid of their ramz/akes; but immediateiy ut ther 
AISi fir. 


crovufly ufed. 

Mopfa fat {wallowing of fleep with open mouth, 
making fuch a noife, as no body could lay the fteal- 
ing of a map to her charge. Sidney. 

Let your bounty take a map, and I will awake it 


anon, Shakjpeasre. 
The fun had long fince in the fap 
Of Thetis, taken out his zap. Hudtbres. 


a So long as I’m at the forge you arc ftill taking 
your zap. L’ Eftrarge. 


2. [hnoppa, Sax.] Down; villous fub- 


ftance. 
Amongtt thofe leaves fhe made a butterfly 
With excellent device and wond’rous flight ; 
The velvet nap, which en his wings doth ke, 
The ülken down, with which his back isdight.Spenf, 
Jack Cade the clothier means to drefs the com- 
monweaith, and fet 2 new xap upon it. Shakfpeare. 
Plants, though they have no prickles, have a kind 
of downy or velvet rind upon their leaves; which 
down or zap cometh of a fubtil fpirit, in a foft or 
fat fubftance. Bacitte 
Ah! where muft needy poet feek for aid, 
When duit and rain atonce his coat invade ; 
His only coat! where duft confus’d with rain 


Roughens the zap, and leaves a mingied Rain, Swit 


To N 


APP. @. a. [tneeppan, Saxa) ‘lo 
fleep ; to be drowfy or fecure ; to Le 


fupinely carelefs. 
They took him zapping in his bed. Hudibras. 
A walf took a dog vayz:ing at his mafter's door. 
L’Eftrange. 
What is ferioufly related by Helmont, that foul 
liner, ftopt in a veffel that hath wheat in it, will in 
twenty-one days time turn the wheat into mice; 
without conjuring, one may guefs to have been the 
philolophy and information of fome houfewife, whe 
had not fo carefully covered her wheat, but that the 
mice could come at it, and were then taken wrapping 


jutt when they had mace an cad of their gcod chear- 
Bentley. 


Naletaxine. 2. f. [zap and take.] Sur- 


prife; feizure on a fudden ; unexpected 
onfet, like that made on men afleep. 
Napteking:, ailaults, fooiiings, and firings, have 
in our torcfathers days, between usand France, been 
common. Carew. 


NAPE. x. /. [Of uncertain etymology. 


Skinner imagines it to come from zap, 
the hair that grows on it; Junius, with 
his ufual Greek fagacity, trom ræna, a 
hill; perhaps from the fame root with 
knob.) ‘ihe joint of the neck behind. 
Turn your eyes towards the zuprs of your necksy 


and make but an it.teriot furvey of your good felves. 
Shal/peare, 


Domitian creamed, the night before he was tlain,~ 


that a golden head was growing vut of che nape of bis 
neck, Econ. 


Na’Pery. 2. f. [naperia, ltalian.] Table 


linen. Di2. 


Na'PHEW, hal. [zapus, Lat.] An herb. 
Na’putuHa. z. J. (naphtha, Lat.) 


Napbiba is a very pure, clear, and thin mineral 
fiuid, of a very pale yellow, with a &it of brows in 
ite [eis foft and oily to the touch, of a tharp and 
unpleafing taile, and of a brifk and penetrating 
fmell; ot the bituminous xiud. {t is extremely 
ready to take fire. Elir 

Strabo repreients itas a liquationof bitumen. [Le 
fwims on the top of the water of welis and fpringse 
"l hat found about Babylon ìs in fome fprings wziziiih, 
tho’ it be geverally black, and duilers litte from pt- 
troleum. = Woccwnd. 


Na'pxin. x. f. [from xap; which etymo- 


logy is oddly favoured by Virgil, Toujy- 


j 


Er” 


NAR 
gue ferunt mantilia willis, naperiq, Ita- 
jian. | 

t. A cloth wfed at table to wipe the hands. 
By art were weaved #apkins, fhirts, and coats, in- 
con'umptible by fire. Brown, 
The fame ma ter’ was woven into a napkin at 
Louvain, which was cleanfed by being burnt in the 
fire. Wilkins. 
Napkins, Heliogabalus had of cloth of gold, but 


they were moit commonly of linen, or foft wool. 
Arbutbnot. 


2. A handkerchief. Obfolete. This fenfe 
is retained in Scotland. 
lam glad I have found this zaphin; 
This was ner firt remembrance from the Maor. 
Shakfpeare. 

Na’pcess, adj. [from xap.] Wanting nap; 
threadbare. 

Were he to (tand for eonful, ne’er would he 
Appear in th’ market place, nor on him put 
The xaplefs vetture of humility. Shak/peare. 

Na‘priness. 7. f [trom nappy.] The 
quality of having a nap. 

Na’rry. adj. [from zape Lye derives it 
from nappe, Sax. a cup.]  Frothy; 
fpumy: from zap; whence appies and 
ale are called lamb’s wool. 


When I my threfher heard, 
With zappy beer I to the barn repair’d. Gay. 
NARCISSUS, a. f. (Latin; narciffe, Fr.) 
A daffodil. 
Nor Narciffus fair 
As o'er the fabled mountain hanging Mill. Thom/on. 
Narco’rick, adj. [vapeow; narcotique, Fr. | 
Producing torpor, or ftupefattion. 

Narcotick includes all that part of the materia 
medica, which any way produces ffeep, whether 
called by this name, or hypnoticks, or opiates. Quis, 
The ancientselteemed it szrcotick or ftupefactive, 


and it is to be tound in the lilt of poifons by Diofco- 
rides. Brown. 


NARD. x. /. [zardus, Latin; vegdD>.] 
I. Spikenard; a kind of ointment. 
He now is come 


Into the blifsful field, thro’ groves of myrrh, 
And flow’ring odours, caffia, ward and balm. file. 


2. An odorous fhrub. 


Smelt, o’ the bud o’ the briar, 
Or the zard in the fire. Ben Fonfon. 


Nare. x. /. [xaris, Lat.] A noftril: not 
ufed, except as in the following paflage, 
in affectation, 

There is a Machiavelian plot, 
Though every xare ol fact it not. Hudibras. 

Na‘RRABLE. adj. [from arro, Lat.] Ca- 
pable to be told or related. 

NARRATE. V. a. [varro, Lat.] To relate; 
to tell: a word only ufed in Scotland. 


NARRATION. x. f. [narre:io, Lat. zar- 
ration, Fr.] Account; relation; hiftory. 
He did doubt of the truth of that xarration. Abb. 
They that defire to loak into the zarrations of the 
flory, or the variety of the matter we have heen care- 
ful might have profit. 2 Maccabees. 
This commandment, containing, among other 
things, a zarration of the creation of the world, is 


cominonly read. White. 
Elomer introduces the beft inftructions, in the 
midit of the plaineft z.urrations. Broo:ne. 


Na‘rraTive. adj. [xarrarif-ve, Fr, from 
narro, Lat. ] 
x. Relating; giving an account. 
To judicial aéts credit ought to be given, though 
the words be warracive. Ayliffe. 
2. Storytelling ; apt to relate things paft. 
Age, as Davenant fays, is always s#arrative. Dry. 
The poor, the rich, the valiant and the fage, 
And boafting youth, and zarrative oid age. Pope. 
Na'rraTive, z. f. A relation; an account; 
a ftory. 


lu the inftru€tions I give to others, Concerning 


NAR 


NAR 


what they thould do, take a marrartve of what you |2, To contrat; to impair in dignity of 


have done. Soutb. 
Cynthio was much taken with my narrative. Tar. 


Na/RRATIVELY. adv, [from xarrative. | 


Ry way of relation. 

The words of all judicial acts are written varra- 
tively, unlefs it be in fentences whercin difpofitive 
and enadting terins are made ufe of. Ayliffe. 


NARRATOR.  f, |narrateur, Fr. trom 


narro, Lat.] A teller; a relater. 
Confider whetherthe sarvaror be honeftand faith- 
ful, as well as fkilful; whether he hath no peculiar 
ainor profit by believing or reporting it, Mars. 


NA‘RROW. adj. [neanu, Sax. from nyn. | 
1. Not broad or wide; having but a finall 


diftance from fide to fide. 
Edward from Belgia, 
Hath pafs’d in fatety thro’ the marrow feas. Shak/p. 
The angel ftood in a marrow place, where was no 
way to turn cither to the right hand or to the left. 
Numbers. 
In a xarrow bottom’d ditch cattle cannot turn. 
Mortimer, 
By being too few, or of an improper figure and di- 
mention to du their duty in perfection, they become 
marrow and incapable of pertorming their native func- 
tion. Biackmore. 


2. Small; of no great extent; ufed of 


time as well as place. 

From this zarrow time of geftation may enfue a 
fimallnefs in the exclufion ; but this inferreth no in- 
formity. Brown, 

Though the Jews were but a fmall nation, and 
confined to a z:rrow compafs in the world, yet the 
firit rife of letters and languages is truly to be afcribed 
tothem. Wilkins. 


3. Covetous ; avaricious, 


To xarroto breatts he comes all wrapt in gain, 
To fwelling hearts he fhines in nonour’s fire. Sidney. 


4. Contracted ; of confined fentiments ; un- 


generous. 

Nothing more fhakesany fociety than mean divi- 
fions between the feveral orders of its members, and 
their arrow-hearted repining at each other’s gain. 

Spratt. 

The greateft underftanding is arrow. How 
much of God and nature is there, whereof we never 
had any idea ? Grew. 

‘The hopes of good from thofe whom we gratify, 
would produce a very arrow and (tinted charity. 

Smallriage. 

A falamander grows familiar with a ftranger at nrft 
fight, and is not 10 zarrow-{pirited as to obferve, 
whether the perfon fhe talks to, be in breeches or in 
petticoats. Addifen, 

Jt is with marroq-foul’d people as with narrow- 
neck’d bottles; the lefs they have in them the more 
noife they make in pouring it our. Swift. 
. Near; within a fmal] diftance. 

Then Mnettheus to the head his arrow drove, 
But made a glancing fhot, and mils’d the dove; 

Yet mifs'd fo arrow, that he cut the cord 
Which faften’d by the foot the fitting bird. Dryden. 


6. Clofe; vigilant; attentive. 


The orb he roam’d 
With marrow fearch ; and with infpeCtion deep 
Confider’d ev’ry creature, which of all 
Mott opportune might ferve his wiles. Milton, 
Many malicious {pies are fearching into the actions 
of a great man, who is not always the belt prepared 
for fo xarr.w an intpection. Addifon, 


To Na‘xrow. v. a, [from the adjective. ] 
1. To diminifh with refpect to breadth or 


widenefs. 

In the wall he made marrocved refts, that the 
beams fhould not be fattened in the walls of the 
houfe. 1 Kings. 

By reafon of the great continent of Brafilia, the 
Seti deflecteth toward the land twelve degrees ; 
but at the Straits of Magellan, where the land is 
narrowed, ard the fea on the other fide, it varieth 


‘about five or fix. Brownz. 


A government, which by alienating the affections, 
lofing the opinions, and croffing the intercits of the 
people, leaves out of its compafs the greateit part of 
their confent, may juitly be faid, in the fame degrees 
it loles ground, to arrow its bottom. Temple. 


extent or influence. 

One ference is incomparably above all thé tet, 
where it is not by corruption narrewed into a trade, 
for mean or ill ends, and fecular interelis; | mean, 
theology, which contains the knowledge of God and 


his creatures. J r Lache. 
3. To contract in fentiment or capacity of 
knowledge. 


Defuetude does contract and arrow our faculties, 
fo that we can apprehend only thofe things in which 
we are converfant. Government of tbe Tongue. 

How hard it is to get the mind, #arrcwed by a 
fcanty colleétion of common ideas, to enlarge itfelf 
to a more copious ftock. Lecke. 

Lo! ev’ry finith’d fon returns to thee ; 

Bounded by nature, zarrow’d {till by art, 
A trifling head, and a contracted heart, Pope, 
4. To confine; to limit. 

I moft tind fault with his narrowing too much his 
own kottom, and hisunwary fapping the foundation 
on which he ftands. ° Waterland. 

By admitting too many things at once into one 
queltion, the mind is dazzled and bewildered ¢ 
whereas by limiting and zarrowing the quettion, 
you take a fuller furvey of the whole. Watts. 

Our knowledge is much more zarrce’d, if we 
confine ourfelves to our own folitary reafonings, withe 
out much reading. Warts. 

5- In farriery. 

A horfe is faid to marrow, when he does not take 
ground enough, and does not bear far enough out ta 
the one hand or to the other. Farrier’s Di, 

Na'kRROWLY. adv. [from xarrew. | 
1. With little breedth or widenefs; with 
{mall diftance between the fides. 


2. Contractedly; without extent. 
Thechurch ot England is not fo zarrewly calcus 
lated, that it cannot fall in with any regular fpecies 
of government. Swift. 
3. Clofely ; vigilantly ; attentively. 
My fellow-fchoolmafter 
Doth watch Bianca’s Reps fo narrowly, Shak/peare. 
If it be marrow:/y confidered, this colour will be 
reprehended or encountered, by imputing to all ex- 
cellencies in compofitions a kind of poverty. Bacca. 
For aconfiderable treafure hid in my vineyard, 


fearch zarrowv/y when I am gone. L'Efirange. 
A man’s reputation draws eyes upon him that will 
narrowly infpect every part of him. Addifore 


4. Nearly ; within a little. 

Some private veffels took one of the Aquapulca 

fhips, and very zarrqw/y mifled of the other. Swift. 
5. Avaricioufly ; fparingly. 
Na‘'RROWNESS, 2 f. [from zarrow., ] 
1. Want of breadth or widenefs. 

In our Gothic cathedrals, the zarrownefs of the 
arch makes it rife in height, or run out in length. 

Addifon. 
2. Want of extent; want of comprehenfion. 

That prince, who fhould be fo wife and godlike, 
as by eftablifhed laws of liberty to fecure protection 
and encouragement to the honeit induftry of man- 
kind, againtt the 8ppreffion of power, and zurrcwe 
nefs of party, will quickly be too hard for his neigh- 
bours. Lecke. 

3. Confined ftate; contractednefs, 

The mott learned and ingenious fociety in Europe, 
confefs the narroquefs of human attainments. G linw. 

Cheap vulgar arts, whole xarrownefs affords 
No flight for thoughts, but poorly ticks at words. 

Denham. 

The Latin, a fevere and compendious language, 
often exprefles that in one word which either the 
barbarity or the xarrowne/s of modern tongues can- 
not fupply in more. Dryden. 

4. Meannefs ; poverty. 

LE God will fit thee for this palage, by taking off 
thy load, and emptying thy bags, and fo fu:t the 
narrownes of thy fortune to the narrownefs of the 
way thou art to pafs, is there any thing but mercy 
in all this ? South. 

5. Want of capacity. 

Another difpotition in men, which makes them 
improper for philofophical contemplations, is not fo 
much from the xarrotvzefs of their ipiritand undere 
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finding, 38 becaule thoy will as: take time to exr- | 
teni them. ’ Burnes. | 
Na'rwHaLle. xf A fpecies of whale, 

Thale long horns preferved as Precious beauties, 

are buz the teeth of warme bales. Brown. 
Nas. [from we ba: or has nc.) Obfolete. 

For pity’ is midiap that rss remedy, 

But fcom'd beea deeds of fond foolery. Stenfer. 
Na'saL. adj, [wajus, Lat.] Belonging to 
the nofe. 

To pronounce the xs/a/s,and fome of the vowels 
fpiritaily, the throat is brought to labour, and it 
makes a gutitral pronunciation. Helder. 

When the cifcharge leffeas, pafs a fmall probe 
thmugh the 74/2.'d-ct into the nole every time it is 
drat, in order to dilate it alite. Starp. 


fucceifors holding the fame courie, wouid have filed 
a!l France with our xaticn. Raicigo, 
A nation properly fignifies a great number of fa- 
milies derived from the fame blvod, born in the fame 
country, and living uader the fame goverament. 
’ Lemple. 
2. A great number: emphatically, 
| When after battle I the field have feen 
Spread o’er with ghaftly thapes, which once weze 
men ; 
A ration crufht ! a nation of the brave! 
A 1ealm of death ! and on this fide the grave! 
Are there, faid 1, who from this fad furvey, 
This human chaos, carry {miles away ! cung. 
NA'TIONAb, adj. (national, French; from 


NA'’SICORNOUS. Cej, [zafus and corna. ] cora a7 af 
Haviag the horn on the nofe, role x ; gener; not private; not 
Sume unicoras are among infects; as thofe four particular. 


They in their earthly Canaan plac’d, 
Long time thall dwell and profper: but when fins 
National interrupt their public peace. Nilton. 
Such a x2ticrzal devotion infpires men with fenti- 
ments of religious gratitude, and fwells their hearts 
with joy and exultation. Adaiifsn. 
The aftonifhing vi@tories our armies have deen 
crowned with, were ion fome meafure the bleffings 
returned upoa that xaricral charity which has been 
fo conf{picuouse Addifen. 
God, in the execution of his judgments, never 
vifits a people with public and generel calamities, 
but where their fins are public and waticna! toc. 
Regers. 


kinds of zaficorr us beetles defcribed by Motietus. 
brown, 
Na'stiLy. edu. [from rafty. } 
1. Dirtily ; filthily ; naufcoufly. 

The moit pernicious infection next the plague, 
is the fmell of the jail, when prijoners have been 
long and clofe and xaffily kept. Bacon. 

2. Obfcenely ; grofsly. 
Na'strness. 2. /. [from xafy. | 
t. Dirt; filth. 

This cauled the feditious to remain within their | 
Laon, which by reafon of the xaffine/s of the 
becfily multitude, might more ñuy be termed a ken- 
nel than a camp. Hayward. 

Haughty and huge, as High Dutch bride, 
Such raffire/s and to much pride 
Are oddiy join’d by fate. 

2. Obfcenity ; grofinefs of ideas, 


2. Bigotted to one’s own country. 
Na'TIONALLY. adv. from variszal.} With 
regard to the nation. 
The term adulterous chiefy relates to the Jews, 
ab Z g Lae ‘ who being rationally elpoufed.to Gad by covenanr, 
Their rafiizefs, their duli obfcene talk and ribal- every fin of theirs was ia a peculiar manner fpicitual 
dry, cannct out be very naulcous and offenfive to any | adultery. ooh. 
wine docs aot baulx his own lon, out of Inve to Na'TIONALNESS. 7. J. [from national. | 


their vice. Sou:b. | * 
A disiae might have employed his pains to better | Reference to the people 1D general, 


perpeles thaa in the rafiizeft oi Fiastus aud Anito- I NA'TiVE. aij. [zarivu:, Lat. natif-ve, 


Pope. 


gaes. Dryz:n. | French ] 
aN ‘Sj ý y ? p a Cs i af 
NA hs 3 i oan agers wey German, wer. f 4, Produced by nature; natural, not arti- 
1. Dirty; flihy 5 fordid; naufeous; pole) goja] 

panty iclal, 


She more fweet than any bird on bough, 
Woulé uitertimes amanett them bear a pert, 


Sir Thomas More, ic his aofwer to Luther, has 


thicwn out the greaictt heap of zafis language that And ttrive ta pals, as the could well enough, 
periaps ever was put together. Lterbury. Their zarive muttck by her tkiltul art. Spenfer. 
A nice man, is a man o! 7.7/7 ideas. Swift. This do&rine doth not ente: by the ear, 


2. Obfcene ; lewd. | But of nieli is zative in the breaft. Davies. 
Na'rat. adj. (nata!, Fr. xatalis, Latin.) | 2. Natural; fuch as is according to nature; 
Native; rclating to nativity. original, 

Since the time of Henry I1I.princes' chiidren took The members retired to their homes, reafume the 
rames from their xatai pleces, as Edward of Car- zalive f{edatenels of their temper. Swift. 
narvon, Thomas of Brotherton. amden. 3° Conferred by birth ; belonging by birth, 

Propitious ftar ! whofe facred pew'r But ours isa privilege ancientand zaire, 
Pretidec over the monarchs zara/ hour, Hangs not on an ordinance, or power Icgiilative ; 

? Chy radiant voyages fer ever run. Priar. And orf, "tis to fpeak whatever we pleale. Daziar. 
Nara'tion, 2. fa [xatatiz, Lat.] The 4. Relating to the birth ; pertaining to the 
act of {wimming. time or place of birth. 

In progreflive motion, the arms and legs move lf thele men have deteated the law, and outrun 
fucceflivcly, but in racacien bath together. Brown. native punithment ; though they can outitrip men, 


Tal raw sss age. [ xa, that ts, sor, she kejs, they have no wings to fly from God. Sdrk/peare. 
Saxon.) Neverthelefs : formed thus, Many of cur bodies thall, no doubt, p 
zatbiufs, nath'ie/s. Obfolete. Pt Shat fpeare. 


5. Onginal; that which gave being. 
Have J now fecn death ? is this the way 
I] mut retum to native duf ? O fight 
Or terror, foul, and ugiy to behold. 


Na'TIVE. 7 A 
1. One born inany place ; original inhabi- 


fant. 

Make na extirgation of the rasives, under pre- 
tence of planting religioa; God furely wiil no way 
be pleafed with fuch facrifices. Buccr. 

Telly, the humble muthreom fcarcely known, 
The lowly rative of a country town. Drydce. 

There ttood a monument toTacitus the hittorian, 
to the emperors Tacitus and Florianus, rarrees ot 
the place. Addijor. 

Our natives havea fuller habit, fquarer, and more 
extended cheits, tnaa the people that be keyone us 
to the fouth. Biactmare. 


Nath'l-/:, my brother, fince we pafled are 

Unto this point, we wiil appeafe our jar. Spenfer. 
The torrid ciime 
Smotre on him fore befides, vaulted with Fire. 
Naréie/s he I> endur’d, “1illon the bezch 
Qi tst insiamed tea he lood, and cali'd 
KR legions. 
Na THMORE. adv. [xa the more.] 

the more. (bfolete. 

Ye! marbreare by his bold hearty {peech, 
Could bis blood-irozen heart emboiden'd be. Spen/. 


NA’ iON. nf [ sation, Fr. natis, Lat. ] 

I. A people diitinguifhed from another 
people ; generally by their language, ori- 
ginal, or government. 


lí Edward rrr. had profpered in his French wars, 
aad peopled with Logliia the towns which he won, 


Mikes. 


Milton. 
ever 


NA? 


as he began at Calzis driving out the F:each, his! 3, Ofspring. 


Th’ accufasion, 
All caufe unborn, could never be the mave 
OF our fo frank donation. Skaife care, 
Na'TIVENESS. 2. f. [from mative.] State 
of being produced by nature. 
Nativity. 2. jJ. [zativité, Fr] 
1. Birth; ifue into life. 

Concluding ever with a thankfgiving for the rasia 
wiry of our Saviour, ia whofe bizik the births of all 
are only bleiicd. Bacin. 

They looked upon thofe as the true cays ef their 
za:ivity, wherein they were freed from the pains 
and forrows of atroublefome world. h Neijar, 

2. Time, place, or manner of birth. 
My hufbaad, and my children both, 
And you the calenders of their zarivity, 
Go to a goffip’s teat. SLsk rare. 

Shey fay there is divinity ia odd numbers, either 
in zativity, chance or death. Shak(peare, 

When I vow, l weep; and vows fo born, 

In their marivity all truth appears. Soat/peare, 

Thy birth and thy warivity is of Canaan. Ezekiel. 

3. State or place of being produced. 
Thefe, in their dark rativity, the deep 
Sha!l yield us pregnant with internal dame. Miltor. 
NATURAL, adj, [waturalis, Lat. naturel, 
French. } 
1. Produced or effe¢ted by nature; not 
artificial. 

There is no ratura? motion of anp particular heavy 
body, which is perpetual, yet it ts polible from them 
to contrive luch an art:ncial revolution as hall cone 
ftantly be the caute of itfelf. Hiisins, 

2. Iegitimate ; rot legal. 

This would tarn the vein of that we call z2tre2!, 
to that of leg3: propagation; which Las ever been 
encouraged as the other has been disfavoured by all 
ioftitutivns. Temple. 

3. Bettowed by nature ; not acquired, 

If there be any difference in zarural parts, it 
fhould feem that the advantage lies on the fide of 
children born trom noble and wealthy parents. Swift. 

4. Not forced; not far-fetched; dictated 
by nature. 

I will now detiver a few of the propercit and ratge 
ralle? conficerations that belong to this piece. W'etio7, 

5- Following the fated courfe of things. 
1f folid piety, humility, and a fober fenfe of theme 
felves, 16 much wanted in that fex, it is the plaia 
and ratural coniequeace of a vain and corrupt edu- 
cation, Lass 
6. Confonant to natural notions. 

Such unnatural connections become, by cuftom, as 
ratural to the mind as fun and light: fire and 
warmth go together, and fo feem to carry with them 
as natural an evideace as felf-evident truths them- 
felves. Locke, 

7. Difcoverable by reafon ; not revealed. 

I call that na:wral religion, which mea might 
know, and thould be obliged untc, hy the meer pnn- 
ciples of reafory improved by confideration and er- 
perience, without the help of revelation. Fsikirs, 


, 8. Tender; afećtionate by nature. 


To leave his wife, to leave bis babes, 

He wants the zat'ra? touch. Shakfoeare, 
9. Unaifected ; according to truth and re- 
ality. 

What can be more ratural than the circumftances 
in the behaviour of thofe women who hed lott their 
hutbaads on this fatal day. Asdifon. 

10. Oppofed to violent: as, a xatural death. 

NATURAL. mf. [from nature. | 

i. An idiot ; one whom nature debars from 
underftanding ; a fool. 


That a monfter fhould te fuch a ratura: Shat/p. 


Take the thoughts of one out of that narrow com- 
pafs he has been ail his lite confined to, you will hnd 
h:m no mare capable of reafoning thaa a pertect za- 
turai, Locke. 

2. Netive; original inhabitant. Notin ufe. 

The inhabitants and naturals of the place, thould 
be ina ftateof freemen. dobot. 

Oppreffion, in maay places, wears the robes of 
juice, which domiaseriag over the aarurals may 


NA T 
not {pare rangers, and ftrangers will not endure it. 
Kaleigh, 
3. Gift of nature; nature; quality. Not 
in ufe. 

The wretcheder are the conternners of all helps ; 
fuch as prefuming on their own naturals, deride di. 
ligence, and mock at terms when they underftand 
not things. Lien Fonlon. 

‘Co confider them in their pure naturals, the carl’s 
intellectual faculties were his ttronger part, and the 
duke’s, his practical. Tction. 

Na'rusarisr. ne f. [from xatural.) A 
ftudent in phyficks, or natural philo- 
fophy. 

Admirable artifice! wherewith Galen, though a 
mere maluraliff, was fo taken, that he could not but 
adjudge the honour of a hymn to the wife Creator. 

More. 

It is not credible, that the xarueralif could be des 
ceived in his account of a place that lay in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome. Addifon, 


Naruratiza'rion. x. f. [from natura- 
lize.) The act of inveĝłing atiens with 
the privileges ot native fubjects. 

The Spartans were nice in point of naturalixa- 
tian; whereby, while they kept their compals, 
they {tood firm ; but when they did fpread, they be- 
came a windfall. Bacon. 

Encouragement may be given to any merchants 
thatithall come over and turn a certain flock of their 
awn, as naturalization, and freedom from cuttoms 
the two tart years, Temple, 

Enemies, by taking advantage of the general xa- 
turatization act, invited over foreigners of all reli- 
gions. Swift. 


Jo Na'TuRavize. va. [from vatural. | 
t. To adopt into a community ; to inveit 


with the privileges of native fubjects. 

The lords informed the king, thatthe Irith might 
not be naturalized without damage to themlelves 
or the crown. Davies. 

2. To make natural; to make eafy like 
things natural, 

He rifes freth to his hammer and anvil; cuftom 
has naturalized his labour to him. South, 

NATURALLY. adv. [from natural, ] 
1. According to the power or impulfes of 
unaffilted nature. 

Our fovereign good is defived naturally; God, 
the author of that natural defire, hath appointed 
natural means whereby to fulfil it; but man having 
utterly difabled his nature unto thefe means, hath 
had other revealed, and hath received from heaven 
a law to teach him, how that which is defired na- 
turai/y, muit now fupernaturally be attained. 

Hooker. 

If fenfe be not certain in the reports it makes of 
things to the mind, there can be 2aturally no fuch 
thing as cartainty of knowledge. South, 

When you have once hubituated your heart toa 
ferious performance of holy interceffion, you have 
done a great deal to tender it incapable of fpite and 
envy, and to make it natwra/ly delight in the hap- 
pinefs of mankind. i Lau. 

2. According to nature; without affecta- 
tion wiih juft reprefentation. 

Thefe things fo in my fong, I zaturally may fhow ; 
Now as the mountain high, then as the valley low; 
Here fruitful as the mead; there, as the heath be 


bare; 
Then, as the gloomy wood, I may be rough, tho’ 
rare, Drayton, 


That part 
Was aptly fitted, and zatu: ally performed. Shbakf. 
This anfwers fitly and zuturally to the place of 
the abyfs before the deluge, inclos’d within the 
earth, Burnet, 
The thoughts are to be meafured only by their 
propriety; that is, as they flow more or lels xr- 
turally from the perfons and occafions. Dryden. 


3. Spontaneoufly ; without art; without 
cultivation: as, there is no place where 
wheat xaturally grows. 

Na‘trurabness. a f. [from natural, | 


Vou. IL 


NAT 
1. The fate of being given or produced 
by nature. 

The vaturalnefs of a defire, is the cavfe that the 
fatisfaction of itis pleafure, and pleafure impor- 
tunes the will; and that which importunes the 
will, puts a difficulty on the will retufing or forbear- 
ing it. | ‘ South, 

2e Contormity to truth and reality; not 
affectation. 

He muft undertand what is contained in the 
temperament of the cyes, in the xaturainefs of the 
eyebrows. Drydin, 

Horace fpeaks of thefe parts in an ode that may 
be reckoned among the finctt for the xaruralnefs of 


the thought, and the beauty of the expreifion. 
Addifon. 
NA'TURE. x. fı [natura, Lat. nature, ¥r.] 
1. An imaginary being fuppofed to pretide 
over the material and animal world. 
Thou, mature, art my goddels; to thy law 
Mv fervices are bound. Shakfpeare, 
When it was faid to Anaxagoras, the Athenians 
have condemned you te die, he faid, and rature 


thein. Bacon, 
Let the poftilion »27zre mount, and let 
The coachman art be fet. Cowley. 


Heav'n beltows 
At home all riches that wife mature needs. Cowley. 
Simple nurture to his hope has giv'n, 
Beyond the cloud-topt hili an humbler heav'n. Pope. 
2. Jhe native itate or properties of any 
thing, by which it is difcriminated from 
others. 
Why leap’d the hills, why did the mountains 
thake, 
What ail’d them their fix’d zatures to forfake ? 
Cowley. 
Retween the animal and rational province, fome 
animals have a dark refembtance of the influxes of 
reafon: fo between the corporeal and intellectual 
world, there is man participating much of both 
natures, Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
The mature of brutes, befides what is common 
to them with plants, doth contitt in having fuch fa- 
culties, whereby they are capable of apprehending 
external objc¢ts, and of receiving pain or pleafure 
from them. Wilkins 


3. The conftitution of an animated body. 
Nature, as it grows again tow’rd earth, 
Is fathion’d for the journey, dull and heavy. Shakf, 
We're not ourflelves, 
When nature, being opprett, commands the mind 
To lutter with the body. Shak/peare. 


4. Difpofition of mind; temper, 


Nothing could have fubdu'd xa'ure 
To fuch a lowtefs but his unkind daughters. Shak/, 

A credulous father, and a brother noble, 

Whofe nature is 1o far from doing harms, 
That he fufpeéts none ; on whole toolil honefty 
My practices ride eafy. Shakipeare. 
ge The regular courfe of things. 
My end 
Was wrought by ature, not by vile offence. Shak /. 
6. The compafs of natural exiftence. 

If their dam may be judge, the young apes are 

the moft beautiful things in nature. Glanville. 
7. The contlitution and appearances of 
things. 

The works, whether of poets, painters, mora- 
lifts, or hiftorians, which are built upon general 
mature, live for ever; while thofe which depend 
tor their exiftence on particular cuttoms and habits, 
a partial view of nature, or the fluCtuation of tathion, 
can only be coeval with that which firft railed them 
from obfeurliy. > Reynolds. 

8, Natural aifeGion, or reverence ; native 


fenfations. 
Have we not feen 
The murd’ring fun afcend his parent’s bedy 
Thro’ violated xature force his Ways 
And ftain the facred womb where once he lay ? 
f Pope. 
g. The ftate or operation of the matenal 


world. 
He binding zature faft in fate, 


Left conivicnce frec and will. Pope. 


10. Sort; fpecies. i 
A difpute of this mature caufed mifchief in abune 
dance betwixt a king and an archbifhop. Drydem 
11. Seniiments or images adapted to na- 
ture, or conformable to truth and reality. 
Only vutvre con pieale thofe tates which are une 
prejudiced oud renncd, Addijon. 
Nature and omer were, he found, the fame. 
Pope. 
12. Phyficks; the fcience which teaches 
the qualities of things. 
Nature and nature's laws lay hid in night, 
God faid, let Newton be, and all was light. Pope. 
13. Of this word which occurs fo fre- 
quently, with fignifications fo various, 
and fo diflicuitly defined, Boyle has given 
an explication, which deferves to be epi- 


temifed. 

Nature fometimes means the Author of Nature, 
or nalura naturans; as, mature hath made man 
partly corporeal end partly immaterial, For nature 
in this fenfe may be ulcd the word creator. 

Nature fometimes means that on whofe account 
a thing is what itis, and is called, as when we de- 
fine the rature of an angle. For nature in this 
fenfe may be uled «fence or quaiity. 

Nature fometimes means what belongs toa living 
creature, at its nativity, or accrucs to it by its birth, 
as when we fay, a man is noble by mature, or £ 
child is xatzra./y forward. This may be exprefled 
by faying, (he man was boru fo; or, thething was 
generated fuch. 

Nature fametimes means an internal principle of 
local motion, as we fay, the Rone falls, or the 
flame rifes by ware; for this we may fay, that 
the mction up cr down is fpontanesus, ox produced 
by its proper caxfe. 

Nature fometimes means the eftablifhed courfe 
of things corporeal; as, mature makes the night 
fucceed the day. This may be termed cfab/ifiet 
order, or fettied courfe. 

Nature means fometimes the aggregate of the 
powers belonging to a body, efpecially a living ones 
as when phyficians fay, that mature is ftrong, Or 
nature left to herfelf will do the cure, For this 
mav be ulcd, confiitution, temperament, ot firulure 
of the dey. 

Natie is put likewile for the fyftem of the core 
poreal works of God; as there is no phenix or Chis 
mera in mature. For wature thus applied, we may 
ufe the world, or the univerfe. 

Nature is lometimes indeed commonly taken for 
a kind of femideity. In this fenfe it is bett not to 
ule it atall. Boyle's Free Enguiry. 


Naru‘aity. 2. /. [from xature.| The 
itate of being produced by nature. Not 


ufed. 


This cannot he allowed, except we impute that 
unto the fit caufe which we impofe yot on the 
fecond; or what we deny unto nature we impute 
unto Malurily. Brown. 

Nalvat, adj. [naval, Fr, navalis, Lat. ] 
1. Confifling of fhips. 
Encamping on the main, 
Our raval army hai betieged Spain ; 
They that the whole world’s monarchy defign’d, 
Are to their ports by our bold fleet con!in'’d. Haller. 

As our high veilels pafs their watry way, 

Let all the vavie/ world due homage pay. 
2. Belonging to fhips. 

Mafters of fuch numbers of ftrong and valiant 
men, as well as of all the zaval tores that furn:th 
the world. Temples 


NAVE. x. f [nayz, Saxon. ] 
i. The middle part of the wheel in which 


the axle moves, 
Out, out, thou {trumpet fortune! all you gods 
In general fynod take away her pow’r; 
Break all the fpokes and fellics from her wheel, 
And bowl the round nave down the hill of heav’n, 
As low as to the fiends. Sharfpeare. 
In the wheels of waggons the hollows of the 
naves, by their fwilt rotations on the ends of the 
axle-trees, produce a heat fometumes fo intense 2s 10 
fer then on fires Ray. 


Prisre 


NAU 


2. [from navis, nave, old French.) The 
middle part of the church diftinét from 
the aifles or wings, 

It comprehends the nave or body of the church, 
together with the chancel. Ayliffe’s Parerg-n. 

Nalvec. n. J. [nayela, navela, Saxon. | 

1. The point in the middle of the belly, 
by which embryos communicaie with 
the parent. 

Imbrafides addreft 
Ffisjavetine at him, and fo ript his zavil, that the 
wound, 
As endlefs it thut his eyes, fo open’d on the ground, 
It powr’d his entrailes. Chapin. 
As children, while within the womb they live, 
Feed by the mave/: here they feed not fo. Davics. 
The ufe of the vavel is to continue the intant 
unto the mother, and by the vellels thereof to con- 
vev its sliments. Brown. 
"Me from the womb the midwife mufe did take, 
She cut my mavel, Corley. 
here is a fuperintending Providence, that fome 
animals will hunt for the tcat before they are quite 
gotten out of the fecu:dines and parted from the 
Derbam. 


ravil firing. 
2. The middle; the interiour part. 
Reing preito the war, 
Even when the ruve/ of the itate was touch'd, 
They would not thread the gates. Shaz{peare. 

Within the wave! of this hideous wood, 

Immur'd in cy preis Mades, a forcerer dwells. 4%:/r, 
NAVELO A lalate of 

Navelgal/ 13 a bruife on the top of the chine of 
the back, behind the faddle, right againit the zave/, 
oceviiened either by the faddle being fplit behind, 
or the ituffing being wanting, or by the crupper 
buckle fitting down in that place, or fome hard 
weight or knobs lying directly behind the faddle, 

NalveLwortT. x. /. [cotyledon.] A plant. 
It hath the appearance of houfeleek. 
Miller, 
Nalvew.. f (napus, Lat. navet, navean, 
French.] <A plant. 

It agrees in molt refpe€ts with the turnep; but 
has a leffer rcot, and flomewhat warmer in talte. 
Inthe ifle of Ely the fpecies, which is wild, is 
very much cultivated, ıt being the cole feed from 
which they draw the oil, Miller. 

NAUGHT. adj. [nahc, naphihr, Saxon ; 
that is, ze aught, not any thing.] Bad ; 
corrupt; worthlefs: it is now hardly 
ufed but in ludicrous language. 

With them that are able to put a difference be- 
tween things zaugzhe and things indifferent in the 
church of Rome, we are yet at controverfy about 
the manner of removing that which is xaugr. 

flooker. 

Thy fitter’s wavgbe: Oh Regan! the hath tied 
Sharp-tooth’d uokindnefs like a vulture here. 


Shak/peare. 

Navucut. x. f Nothing. This is com- 
monly, though improperly, written 
nought, Sec Aucur and Oucur. 

Be you contented 
To have a fon fet your decrees at xaxgbr, 
To pluck down jultice from your awtul bench. 
Sbhakfpeare. 

NaluGHTILY.adv.[ from naughty. | Wick- 
edly ; corruptly. 

Na’ucutTiness. 2 f. [from naughty. | 
Wickednefs; badnefs, Slight wicked- 
ednefs or perverfenefs, as of children. 

No remembrance of naugbrinefs delights but mine 
own; and methinks the accufing his traps might in 
fome manner excule my fault, which certainly | 
loth to do. f Sidney. 

Nalucuty. adj, Thefame with zaught. 

1, Bad; wicked; corrupt. 

A prince of great courage and beauty, but fovtered 
up 10 blood by his xuugbty father. 
Thefe raugory umes 

Put bars between the owners aud their rights. 
Sbuk/pcare. 


Sidrey. 


To NA'VIGATE. Ti A. 


NAU 


How far that little candle throws his beams ! 
„So thines a good deed in a naugbty world. Shakfp. 


2, It is now feldom ufed but in ludicrous 


cenfure. 

If gentle flumbers on thy temples creep, 

But naughty man, thou doft not mean to fleep, 
Betake thee to thy bed. Dryden. 

NAVI'CULAR. adj. (navicularis, Lat. xavi- 
culaire, Fr.] In anatomy, the third bone 
in each foot that lies between the altra- 
galus and offa cuneitormiz. Die. 

NA'VIGABLE. adj. (navigable, Fr. na- 
wipabilis, Lat. | Capable of being pafled 
by fhips or boats. 

The firtt-peopled cities wert all founded upon 
theie mevigub/e rivers or their branches, by which 
the one might give fuccour lo the other, Raleigh. 

Many have motioned to the council of Spain, 
the cutting of a zavigable channel through this 
fmall itthmus, fo to thorten their common voyages 
to China, and the Molucco?s. Heylyn. 

Almighty Jove turveys 
Earth, 2ir, and thores, and navigable feas. Dryden. 
NA'VIGABLENESS. x. f- from zavigable. | 
Capacity to be paffed in veffels. 
To Na'viGaTe. v. 2. [nevigo, Lat. navi- 
ger, Er.) To fail; to pats by water. 

The Phesticians #mavigated to the extremities of 
the wettern ocean. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To pafs by fhips 
or boats. 

Drufus, the father of the emperor Claudius, was 
the firit who zavigated the northern ccean. Arluth. 

NAVIGA'TION. X. Je [navigation, Fr. from 
navigate. | 
1. The act or practice of paffing hy water. 

Our thipping tor number, ftrength, mariners, and 

all things that appertain to vavigation, 1s as great as 


ever. Bacin. 
The loadftone is that great help to nzwigation. 
More. 


Rude as their thips, was xavigation then, 
No ufeful compafs or meridian known ; 
Coatting, they kept the land within their ken, 
And kcew no north but when the poleitar fhone. 
Dryden. 

When Pliny names the Pæni as inventors of 
navigation, it muit be uaderftood of the Pheni- 
cians, from whom the Carthaginians are delcended. 

Avbutbrot cn Coins. 
2. Velfcls of navigation. 

Tho’ you untie the winds, aad let them fight 
Againit the churches, tho’ the yelty waves 
Confound and {wallow necvigaticn up. Shak/peare. 

Navica'ror. 2 f. (navigateur, Fr. trom 
navigate.| Sailor; feaman; traveller by 
waier. 

By the foundirg of ravigators, that fea is not 
three hundred and fixty foot deep. Brerewocd. 

The rules of zavigators mult often fail. Browz. 

The contrivance may feem difficult, becaufe the 
fubmarine vavigatcrs will want winds, tides, and 
the fight of the heavens, Wilkins. 

This terrettrial globe, which before was only a 


globe in fpeculation, has fince been furrounded by f 


the boldnefs of many wavigaters. 


Temple. 


NAV'LAGE. 2 fe [vaulum, Latin.) The 
freight of paflenvers in a fhip. 

NAU'MACHY. m. /. [uaumachie, Fr. nau- 
machia, Lat.] A mock feafight. 

To NAU/SEATE, v. 2 [from wanfea, 
Lat.] To grow fqueamifh ; to turn away 
with difguit. 

Don’t over-fatigue the fpirits, let the mind be 
feized with a laifitude, and naufeare, and grow 
tired of a particular fubject before you have finithed 
it, Watts on the Mind, 

To Nav’sEATE. v. a. 

1. To loathe; to reject with difguft, 

While we fingle out feveral dithes, and reject 
others, the felcction feems arbitrary; for many are 


cry’d up in one age, which are dccryed and zaujeared 


in another, Brown. 
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Md age, with filent pace, comes creeping omy 
Naufeates the praifey which in her youth the won, 
And hates the mufe by which fhe was undone. 

Dryden. 

The patient 2au/ates and loaths wholefome foods» 

Blackmore. 

Thofe heads, as itomachs, are not fure the beft, 

Which zaufeate ail, and nothing can diget, Pope. 
2. To {trike with difgutt. 

He let go his hold and turned from her, as if he 

were zaujfeated, then gave her a lath with his tail. 
Swift. 
| Nav stous. adj.[from xaufea, Lat, naufee, 

Fr.] Loathiome; difguftful; regarded 

with abhorrence, 

Thofe rifles whercin children take d:light, 
Grow nauseous to the young man’s appetite, 

Aad from thofe gaieties our youth 1 quires 

To exercife their minds, our age retires. Denbari. 

Food of a wholefome juice is pleafant to the tafte 
and agreeable to the tomach, ull hunger and thirit 
be well appeafed, and then it begins to be lefs plea- 
faat, and at lait even waufecus and loathfome. Raye 

Oid thread-bare phraes will often make you go 
out of your way to tind and apply them, and are 
naufeous to rational hearers. Swift. 

Nau'seous.y. adu. [from naufeous.]) 

Loathtomely ; difgutttully. 

This, though cunningly concealed, as well know- 
ing how mau/eou/ly that drug would go down in a 
lawtul monarchy, which was prefcribed tora rebel- 
lions commonwealth, yet they always kept in re- 
ferve. Dryden. 

Their fatire’s praife ; 

So naufeow/ly and lo unlike they paint. Garth. 
Nau‘stousness, n. f. [from xaufeous. | 

Loathfomenefs ; quality of raifing difguft. 

The maufeoujnefs ot fuch company difguttsa rea= 
fonable man, when he fees he can hardly approach 
ereatnefs but as a moated caftle; he muft hrit pafs 
through the mud aod filth with which it is encome 
palled. Dryden’s Aurengxebe, 

Nav’ TICAL, ? adj. (nauticus, Lat.] Pere 
Nav/TIck taining to fatlors. 

He elegantly thewed by whom he was drawn, 
which depainted the autical compafs with aut 
magnes, aut magra. Came. 

NAUTILUS, nu. f. (Lat. nautile, Fro] A 
frellfith furnifhed with fomething ana- 

Jagous to oars and a fail. 

Learn of the little xausilus to fail, 

Spread the thin oar and catch the driving gale. Poe. 
Na'vy. u.f. (trom ravis, Lat.] An afem- 
blage of thips, commonly fhips of war; a 
fleet. 

On the weftern coaft ridcth a puiffant racy. 

Shak/peare’s Rickard 11%. 

Levy money, and return the lame to the treafurer 
of the zavy for his majeity’s ufe. Chavendon. 

The narrow feas cżn fcarce their xavy bear, 

Or crowded veflels czn their foldiers hold. Dryden, 
Nay. adv. [ua, Saxon, or ue aye. | 
1. No; an adverb of negation. 

Difputes in wrangling {pend the day, 

Whillt one fays only yea, and t’other zay. Denbam. 
2. Not only fo, but more. A word of 

an: plification. 

A good man always profits by his endeavour, 
yea, when he is abfent; may, when dead, by his — 
example and memory ; fo good authors in their ttile, 

Ben FJanjon's Dijeovrry. 

He catechized the children in his chamber, giving 
liberty way invitation to as many as would, to come 
and hear. Feil, 

This is then the allay of Ovid’s writings, which 
is fufficiently recompenfed by his other excellencies 5 
nay, thiswcery fault is not without its beauties; for 
the moft fevere centor cannot but be pleafed. Dryer. 

lf a fon fhould ftrike his father, not only the cri- 
minal but his whole family would be rooted out, 
nay, the inhabitants of the place where he lived, 


would be put to the fword, way, the place itfelf 
would be razed. SpePuatur. 


3. Word of refufal. 
They have beaten us openly uncondemned, be- 
ing Romacs, aad have cait us into prifon; and now 


NEA 


do they thref us out privily; may verily; but let 
them come themfelves and tetch us our. ARs. 

The fox mate feveral excufes, but the Itori would 
not be faid nay; fo that at laft he promifed him to 


come. L’Efirange. 
He that will not when he may, 
When he would he thall have zay. Prev. 


Nalyworv. z. f. [ay and word. | 
1. The fide of denial; the faying nay. 
Not in ufe. 

You would believe my faying, 

Howe’er you lean to th’ vayword. Shal/peare. 
2. A proverbial reproach ; a by-word. 

If I do not gull him into a xayword, and make 
him a common recreation, do not think I have wit 
enough to lie Rraight in my bed. Sbhak/peare. 

3. A watchword, Not in ufe. 

l have fpoke with her; and we have a mayword 
how to know one another. J cometo herin white, 
and cry mum; the cries budget; and by that we 
know one another. : Shakfpeare, 

Ne. adv. (Saxon. ‘This particle was 
formerly of very frequent ufe, both 
fingly and by contraction in compound 
words: as, vill from ze will or will nat; 
nas for ne has or Aas nots nis for xe is or 
is aot.) Neither; and not. 

His warlike fhield all cover’d clofely was, 

Ne might of mortal eye be ever feen, 
Not made.of ftecl, nor of enduring brafs, Spenfer. 

NeaF. v. /. [zef, Mlandick.] A fiit. It 
is retained in Scotland; and in theplural 
MEAVES. 

Give me thy caf, monfieur Muftard{ced. Shak/, 

Jo NEAL. v. a. [oncelan, Sax. to kindle. | 
To temper by a gradual and regulated 
heat. 

The workmen let it cool by degrees in fuch re- 
lentings of fire, as they call their sealizg heats ; 
left it fhould thiver by a violent fucceeding of airin 
the room of fire. Dighy. 

This did happen for want of the glaffes being 
gradually cooled or nealed, Boyle. 

If you file, engrave, or punch upon your ficel, 
neal it firft, becaute it will make it fofter, and con- 
fequently work eatier. The common way isto 
give it a blood red heat in the fire, then let it conl 

of itfelf. Moxan, 
To Near. v., n. To he tempered in fire. 

Reduction is chiefly effected by fire, whercin, if 
they ftand and mew/, the imperfect metals vapour 
away. Bae.n, 

Near. adj. [nepplod, Saxon; næprig, 
poor.) Low; decrefcent. 
the tide, and therefore fometimes ufed 
fubftantively. 

‘he mother of waters, the great deep, hath lott 
nothing of her ancient bounds. Her motion of 
ebbing and flowing, of high (prings and dead rerps, 
are as conitant as the changes of the moon. 

Hakewill on Providence. 

How doth the fea canftantly obferve its ebbs and 
flows, its fprings and zeap-tides, and fill retain its 
faltnefs, fo convenient for the maintenance of its 
inhabitants. Ray. 

NEAR. prep. [nen, Saxon; saer, Dutch 
and Scottifh.] At no great diltance from ; 
clofe to; nigh; not far from. It is 
ufed both of place and time. 

I have heard thee fay, 
Nogrief did ever come fo sear thy heart, 
As when thy lady and thy true love died. Shak/p. 

Thou thoughi'it to help me, and fuch thanks I 

give, 
Asonc wear death to thofe that wifi him live. 

> Sbakfpeare. 
With blood the dear alliance {hall be bought, 

And both the people zear deltruction brought. 

Dryden, 
To the warlike Reed thy ftudies bend, 
Near Pifa’s flood the rapid wheels to guide. Dryd, 

This child very Was near being excluded out of 
the fpecies of man, barely by his Shape. Locke. 

NE aR. ador 


Ufed only of 


NEA 
tr, Almoft. 


Whofe fame by every tongue is for her minerals 
hurl’d, 

Near from the mid-day’s point thro’out the weftera 

world. Drayton. 


2. At hand; not fac off. Unlefs it be ra- | 


ther in this fenfe an adjective. 
Chou art zear in their mouth, and far from their 
teins, Seremiah, 
He ferv’d great Hetor, and was ever near, 
Not with his trumpet only, but his fpear. Dryden. 


ch Within a little. 


Sclf-pleafing and humorous minds are fo fenfible 
of every reftraint, as they will go mar to think their 
girdles and garters to bc bonds and fhackles. Bacon. 

‘This eagle thall go zear, onc time or other, to take 
you for a hare. L’ Effrange. 

He that paid a buthel of wheat per acre, would 
pay now about twenty-five pounds per annum; 
which would be zear about the yearly value of the 
land. Locke. 

‘The Caftilian would rather have died in flavery 
than paid fucha fwn as he found would go sear to 
ruin hime Addifon. 


NEAR. adj. 


r. Not diftant in place, or time. [Some- 
times it is doubtful whether wear be an 
adjective or adverb. ] 

This city is neur to flee unto. Genefis. 

Accidents, which however dreadful at a diitance, 
at a vcarer view loft muchof their terrour. Fell. 

The will free from the determination of fuch de- 
fires, is left to the purfuit of xzearer fatisfactions. 

i Locke. 

After he has continued his doubling in his 
thoughts, and enlarged his idea as much as he 
pleafes, he is not one jot vearer the end of fuch 
addition than at frit fetting out. Locke. 

Whether they xearer liv'd to the bleft times, 
When man’s Redeemer bled for human crimes; 
Whether the hermits of the defart fraught 
With living practice, by example taught. Harte. 

2. Advanced toward the end of an enter- 

rife or difguifition. 

Unlefs they add fomewhat elfe to define more 
certainly what ceremonies fhall (tand for belt, in 
fuch fort that all churches in the world fhould know 
them to be the beit, and fo know them that there 
may not remain any queltion about this point; we 
are nota whit the wearer for that they have hitherto 


fardh Hooker. 
3. Direct; flraight; not winding. 
Taught to live the wearc/? way. Milton. 


To meafure life, learn then betimes, and know 

Tow’rd folid good what leads the neare/? way. Milt. 
4. Clofe; notrambling ; obfervant of ftyle 
or manner of the thing copied. 

Hannibal Caro’s, in the Italian, is the eare/, 
the molt poetical, and the molt fonorous of any 
tranflation of the Æneid. Yet though he takes 
the advantages of blank verfe, he commonly allows 
two lines for one in Virgil, and does not always hit 
his fenfe. ryden. 

5. Clofely related. 

If one thall approach to any that is sear of kin 

to him. Leviticus, 
6. Intimate; familiar; admitted to confi- 
dence. 

If I had a fuit to mafter Shallow, I would 
humour his men with the imputation of being near 
their maller. Shukipeare. 

7. Touching; preffing; aftecting; dear. 

Ev’ry minute of his being thruits 
Againtt my near’/ of life. Shak/peare. 

He could never judge that it was better to be de- 
ceived than not, in a matter of fo great and sear 
concernment. Locke. 


8. Parfimonious, inclining to covetoufnefs : 
as, a near man. 

Near hand. Clofely ; without aéting or 
waiting at a dittance. 

The entring scar band into the manner of per- 
formance of that which is under deliberation, hath 
overturned the opinion of the poflibility or im pofti- 
bility. Bacon's Hoiy War. 

Neary, adv, [from zear. | 


NIEGA 


1. At no preat diftance; not remotely, 

Many ae the enemies of the prielthond ; they 
are diligent to obferve whatever may nearly or re- 
m ately blemifh it. Anerbury. 

2. Cloiely ; prefingly. 

Nearly it now concerns us, ta be fure 
Of our omnipotence. Milton, 

It concerneth them zearly, to preferve that zo- 
vernment which they had trufled with their nione 7. 

, Swift. 
3. Ina niggardly manner. 
NEARNESS. a f. (from near. | 
1. Clofenefs; not remotenefs ; approach. 

God, by reafon of weuinrfs, forbad them to be 
like the Canaanites or Egyptians. Hooker. 

Delicate fculpturcs be he!ped with rearsef, and 
grofs with diftance; which was well feen in the 
controverly between Phidias and Alcmcnes about 
the atue of Venus. Botton. 

Chofe dlefed fpirits thatare in fuch a xearnc/s to 
God, may well be all fire and love, but you at fuch 
a diltance cannot find the effects of it. Duppa. 

The beft rule is to be guided by the acarzefs, or 
diftance at which the repetitions are placed in the 
original. Popes 

2. Alliance of blood or affe€tion. 

Whether there be any fecret pafluges of fympathy 
between perions of near blood; as, parents, chile 
dren, brothers and fitters. These be many reports 
in hittory, that upon the death of perfons of fuch 
nearnefs, men have had an inward feeling of it. Bacere 

3. Tendency to avarice; caution of cx- 
pence. 

It thews in the king a »carnels, but yet with a 
kind of jultnefs. Sorhefe little grains of gold and 
filver, helped not alittle to make up the great heap. 

Bacon's Hexry vit. 

NEAT. z. fe [near yten, Saxon; zant, 

Iflandick and Scortith, ] 

1. Black-cattle; oxen. 
ufed collectively. 


The fteer, the heifer, and the calf, 
Are all called zeat. Shak{peare. 
Smoak preferveth fleth; as we fee in bacon, 
neats tongues, and martlemas beef. Baron. 
His droves of afles, camels, herds of sear, 
And flocks of fheep, grew ihortly twice as great. 
Sandys. 
What care of neat, or fheep is to be had, 
] fing, Mecænas. May’s Virgil, 
Some kick’d until they can feel, whether 


Ít is commonly 


A thoe be Spanith or eats leather. Audibras. 
As greata drover, and as great 
A critick toa, in hog or zeat. Hudibras, 


Setitin rich mould, with meats dung and lime. 
Mortimere 
2. A fingle cow or ox. © 
Who both by his calf and his lamb will be known, 
May well kill a reut and a theep of his own. Tuf. 
Go and get me fome repait.— 

What fay you to a neat’s foot? 

"Tis pafling gond; I prythee, let me have it. Shak. 
Neat. adj, (zet, brench; witidus, Latin. } 
1. Elegant, but without dignity. 

The thoughtsare plain, yet admit a little quick- 
nefs and paflion; the expreilion humble, yet as 
pure as the language will afford; wear, but uot 


tlorid ; eafy, and yet lively, Pije. 
2. Cleanly. 
Herbs and other country metles, 
Which the xear-handed Phyllis dreffes. Milon. 


It you were to fec her, you would wonder what 
puor body it was, that waslofurprifingly seat and 
clean. Law. 
. Pure; unadulterated; unmingled: now 

ufed only in the cant of trade, bat 
formerly more exteniive. 9 

Tuns ot {weet old wines, along the wall ; 

Newt and divine drink. Chapman's Gdyffiy. 

When the beft of Greece belides, mize ever, at 

our cheere, 
My good old ardent wine, with fmall; and our ine 
teriour mates 
Drinke even that mixt wine meafurcd too; thot 
drinkit without thote crates 
Out old wine, eate, 
ite 42 


Chiprian, 


NEEC 
NE'ATHERD. 2.f. [neadypo, Saxon.] A 


cowkeeper; one who has the care of 
black-cattle. Bsxeros, dbuculus, 

There neatherd with cur and his horn, 

Pe a fence to the meadow and corn. Tuffer. 

The fwains and tardy zeatherds came, and lait 
Menalcas, wet with beating winter mat. Dryden. 

Ne‘atcy. adu. [from near. ] 

1. Elegantly, but without dignity; fprucely. 

I will never truit a man again for kceping his fword 
clean; nor believe he can have every thing in him, 
by wearing his appare! ze2:ly. Shakfpeare. 

To love an altar built, 
Of twelve vaft French romances xe.t/y gilt. Pope. 

2, Cleanhily. 

Nearness. z. f. [from zeat. ] 

1. Sprucenefs ; elegance without dignity. 

Pelagius carped at the curious zearnefs of men's 

apparel. Hooker. 

2. Cleanlinefs. 

Nes. x. J. [nebbe, Sax. ] 

a. Nofe; beak; mouth, 
north. è. 

How fhe holds up the zeġ! the bill to him, 
And arms her with the boldnefs of a wife. Shakfp. 

Take a glafs with a belly and a long xed. Bacon. 

2. [In Scot!and.] The biil ofa bird? See 
Nre. 

NE'BULA. n. f. [Lat] Itisapplied to 
appearances, like a cloud in the human 
body ; 2s alfo to films upon the eyes. 

Ne'sutous. adj. [nebalcfus, Lat.) Mifty; 
cloudy. 

Ne'cessaries. ze /. [from xeceffary. | 
Things not only convenient but needful ; 
things not to be left cut of daily ufe. 
Quibus Isleat natura n gatis. 

fhe fupernatural nece/faries are, the preventing, 
afMitting, and renewing grace of ‘God, which we 
fuppofe God ready to annex to the revelation ot his 
will, in the hearts of all that with obedient humbie 
fpirits receive and fincerely embrace it. Hammond, 

We are to alk of God fuch neceffaries of lite as 
are neediul to us, while we live here. Duty of Man. 

The righta fon has, to be maintained and pro- 
vided with the neceffaries and conveniencies of i:te, 
out of his father’s ttock, give him a right to fucceed 
to his father’s property for hisown good. Locke. 

Ne'cessariiy, adv, [irom xeceffary. | 

3, Indifpenfably. 

JI would know by fome fpecial inftance, what one 
article of chriltian faith, or what duty required zc- 
ceffarify unto zll men’s falvation there is, which the 
wecy reading of the word of God isnot apt to notify. 

Hooker. 

Every thing is endowed with fuch a natural prin- 
iple, whereby itis recef/ari/y inclined to promote its 
own pre‘ervation and well-being. Hidkins, 

2. By inevitable confequence, 

Torey who recal the church unto that which was 
at the nirit, mutt xeceffari.y et bounds and limits 
unta their fpceches. Elcoker. 

3. By fate; not freely. 

The church is not of fuch a nature as would xece/- 
Sfarily, once begun, preferve itfeif tor ever. Pearson. 

They fubjected God to the fata! chain of caufes, 
whereas they fhou'd have refolved the neceffity of all 
inferior events into the free determination of God 
himielf ; who executes sec-farily, that which he 
tir propofed treely. Sou: b. 

Ne'csssarINEss, z. / [from xeceffary. | 
The ftate of being neceMary. 

WE'CESSARY, adj. [ weceffarins, Lat. | 

1. Needful; indiipenf{ably reyuifite. 

Being it is impoflible we thould have the fame 
fangtity which is in God, it will be necefary to de- 
clare what ts this holinefs which mzkcth men be 
accounted holy ones, and cailted faints. Pearfon. 

All greatnefs is in vireo; underitood 3 
Tis only mceffary to be good. Dryden. 

A certain kind of temper is teceffary to the plea- 
fure and quist-of our minds, confequcnily to our 
happincfs ; aad that ta holinels and goodnefs, Tes. 


Retained inthe 


NEC 

The Dutch would go on to challenge the military 
government 2nd the revenues, and reckon them 
among what Mall be thought meceffary for their 
barrier. Suife. 

2. Not free; fatal; impelled by fate. 
Death, a xeccfary end, 

Will come when it will come. _ Sbatfpeare. 
3. Conclufive; deciüve by inevitable con- 

fequence. 

They refoive us not, what they underftand by the 
commandment of the word; whether a literal and 
formal commandment, or acommandinent interred 
by any mecef/ary inference. White. 

No man can thow by any zeceffary argument, that 
it is naturally impofiible that all the relations con- 
cerning America fhould be falie. Tillorfon. 

To Nece'ssiraTe. v. a. [from veceffitas, 
Lat.] To make neceflary; not to leave 
free; to exempt from choice. 

Haft thou proudly afcribed the good thou haft 
done to thy own ftrength, or imputed thy fins and 
follies to the meceffitating and inevitable decrees of 
God. Duppa's Rules for Devotion. 

The marquis of Newcattle being prelfed on bath 
fides, was necefftated to draw all his army into 
York. | Clarcadon, 

Man feduc'd, 
And fiatter'd out of all, believing lies 
Againit his Maker: no decree of mine 
Concurring to receffitate his tall. 

Our voluntary fervice he requires, 
Not our zecef/tare.7. Milton, 

Neither the Divine Providence, or his determina- 
tions, perfuafions, or inflexions of the underitanding, 
or will of rational creatures doth deceive the under- 
ftanding, or pervert the will, or mece/irare or incline 
either to any moral evil. Hale. 

The politician never thought that he would tall 
dangeroully fick, and that ficknefs mece/itstte his re- 
moval from the court, Soxib. 

Th’ Eternal, when he did the worid create 
And otheragents did xeceffitate ; 

So what he order’d they by nature do 5 
Thus light things mount, and heavy downward go, 
Man only boafts an arbitrary itate. Dryden. 

The perfections of any perfon may Create our 
veneration; his power, our fear; and his authority 
arifing thence, a fervile and mece/rtated obedience ; 
but love can be produced only by kindnefs. Regers. 
Necessita Tion, 2. f. [froin xeceffitate. | 

The act of making neceilary ; fatal com- 

ulfion. 

Thisnecefhity, grounded upen the mecefiration of 
a man’s will without his will, isfo tar from leffening 
thofe difficulties which flow trom the tatal dettiny ot 
the Stoicks, that it encreafeth them. 

Bramball againf? Hobbes. 

Where the law makes a certain heir, there is a 
neceffitation to one; where the law doth not name 
a certain heir, there is no neceffitarion ta one, and 
there they have poweror liberty to choofe. 

Bramballagainf{ Hobbles. 
NECF'SSIT1ED. adj. [from uecefity.} Ina 
ftate ot want. Not ufed. 

This ring was mine, and when J gave it Helen, 
1 bad her, it her tortunes ever ftood 
Neceffiticdto help, that by this token 
1 would relieve her. Sha: fpeare. 

Nece’ssitous. a4. [from neceffizy.| Pref- 
fed with poverty. 

They who were envied, found no fatisfaction in 
what they were eavicd for, beinz poor and nec{ftivus. 

Clarendon. 

In legal feifures, and righting himfelf on thofe 
who, though not perfectly infolvent, are yet very 
neceffitcis, a good man will not be hafty in going to 
extremitics. Keitiesveil. 

There are multitudes of zcccfirous heirs and penu- 
rious parents, parlons în pinching circumitances, 
with numerous famihies of children. Arburbnet. 

Nece'sstrousness. m7. f [from wecef- 
frtous.) Poveriy; want; necd. 
~ Univeral pcace is demonftration of univerfal 
plenty, for where there is want and mvefitoujnefs, 
there will be a quarreling. Burnet. 
Nece'ssiruDs. ze Je [from æcefituds, 
hai.) 


Milton. 


NEC 


Ie Want; need. b 
The mutual necefitudes of human mature necef- 
farily maintain mutual offices between them. Hasc. 
2. kriendfhip. 
Nece'ssity. 2. f. [necefitas, Lat. | 
1. Cogency; compulfion; fatality. 
Neceffity and chance 
Approach not mc; aaa l will is fate. Milon. 
Though there be no natural reccfity, that fuch 
things muft be fo, and that they cannot pofhbly be 
otherwile, without iinplying a contradiction; yet 
may they be fo certain as not tv adinit of any rea- 
fonable doubt concerning them. Wrilrirs. 
2. State of being neceflary ; indifpenfable- 
nefs. 
Urge the xeceffity, and ftateoftimes.  Sdat/p. 
Racine ufed the chorus in his Etther, but not that 
he found any acecfity of it: it was only to give the 
ladies an occalion of entertaining the xing with vocal 


mulick. Dryden. 
We fee the xecefity of an augmentation, to bring 
the enemy to reaton. Addijan. 
. Want; need; poverty. 
The art of our 2ece/ities is Rranzey 
That can make vile things precious.  Shakfpeare. 


“The caule of all the diftradtions in his court or 
army. procesded from the extreme poverty, and 
nedftty his majchy was in. Clarendon. 

We are first to confult our own meceffities, but then 
the neccftics of our neighbours havs a chriftian 
right toa parrof what we have to fpare. L' Ejiran. 

4. Things neceifary for human life. 
Thele houli be hours for xeceffities, 
Not for delights ; times to repair our nature 
With comforting repote, and rot for us 
To walte the!e times. Shbakfpeare. 

Great part of the world are free from the zerei- 
ties of labour and employment, aod have their ume 
and fortuoesin their own difpotal. Lae. 

ç. Cogency uf argument; inevitable con- 
fequence. 

There never was a man of folid underfandirg, 
whate apprehenfions are fober, and by a penfive in- 
fpection advifed, but that he hath tound by an irre- 
filtible weceftty, one true God and eveslafting being. 

Raleigh. 

Good-nature or beneficence and candour, is tne 

product of right reafon; which of neccffr:y will give 


allowance to the failings of others. Dryden, 
6. Violence ;, compulfion, 
Never thal 
Ou; heads get ont; if once within we be, 
Butttay compeli’d by ttrong wecefitie, Chapman. 


NECK. x. J. [hneca, Sax. veck, Dutch. ] 
te The part between the head and body. 

He'll deat Aud us’ heed beiow his knee, 

And tread upon his xect. Sbat fpeare. 

‘The length of the face twice exceedeth that of ths 
neck, Brown. 

She clapp’d her leathern wing againft your tow rss 
And thrutt out her long veck even to your doors. 

Dryden, 

I look on the tucker to be the ornament and de- 

fence of the fema'e zeck. Addifor 
2. A long narrow part. 

The accefs of the town was only by 2 zeck of land, 
between the lea on the one part, and the harbour 
on the other. Bacon. 

Thou walk’ as on a narrow mountain's neck, 

A dreadful height, with {canty raom to tread. Dry. 
3. Oz the Nec ; immediately after ; from 
one following another clofely. 
He depos’d the king, 
And, on tbe neck of that, tatk’d the whole Rate. 
Soukfpeare. 

The fecond way to aggregate fin,is by addition of 
fin to fin, and that is done fundry ways; firt by 
committing one fin ox the neck of another 3 as David 
did when he added murther toadulte:y. Perkins. 

Inttantly cw the neck of this came news, that 
Ferdinando and liubella had concluded a peace 

Bacon. 


4. To break the neck of an affair; to hinder 
any thing being done; or, to do more 
than half. 

MelcKBEEF. fo [neck and beef.) The 


NEE 
coarfe ficth of the neck of cattle, fold to 
the poor at a very cheap rate. 
They'll tell (as cheap as zeckbeef ) for counters. 
Swirt. 

Nelcrerotu. » f. (zeck and chth.) That 
which men wear on their neck. 

Will the with hufwife's hand provide thy meat, 
Andev'ry funday morn thy neckclorh plan? Gay. 

Ne'CKATEE. Ur J. A gorget; hand- 

Ne'cxercuier, § kerchief for a wọ- 
man’s neck. 

Ne'cxcace. x. f, [neckand face.] An or- 
namental {tring of beads or precious 
ftones, worn by women on their neck. 

Ladies, as well then as now, wore eftates in 
their ears. Both men and women wore torques, 
chains, or “eck/aces of filver and gold fet with pre- 
cious tones. Arbuthnot. 

Or lole her heart, or nectlace,at a ball. Pope. 

Ne'cKWEED. x. f. [neckand weed, | emp: 
in ridicule. 


Ne’cROMANCER. 2. /. [otxpas and poavic. | 


One who by charms can converfe with 
the ghofts of the dead; a conjurer ; an 
enchanter. 

I am employed like the gencral who was forced to 
kill his enemies twice over, whom a necromancer 
had raifed to lite. Swift. 

Ne‘CROMANGY. z. fe [vexpas and IT; 
necron:ance, French. | 

1. The art of revealing future events, ‘by 
communication with the dead. 

The refurrection of Samuel ıs nothing but delufion 


tn the practice of necromancy and popular conception 
of zhoits. Brown. 


2. Enchantment; conjuration. 
He did it partly by zecromancy, whercin he was 


much filled. Abbot. 
This palace ftandeth in the air, 

By zecremancy placed there, 

“That it no te:npelts needs to fear. Draytor. 


NECTAR. x. f. |Latin.} Pieafant liquor, 
faid to be drank by the heathen deities. 
NE'CTARED. adj. (fiom nedar.) Vinged 
with nectar; mingled with nectar; a- 
bounding with nećtar. 
He gave her to his daughters t imbathe 
Jn nceê?asr’d leavers ttrew’d with afphodil. 
How charmingis divine pholifophy ! 
Notharth and crabbed, asdull fools fuppofe, 
But mufical as is Apollo’s lute, 
And a perpetual fcatt of aef?ar’ fwects, 


Milisa. 


Where nò crude furfeit reigns. Milton. 
He with the Nais wont to dwell, 
Leaving the zeSur'd feafts of Jove. Fenton. 


NECTA'REOUS. adj. [wectareus, Lat.) Re- 
fembing nectar ; fweet as nectar, 
Annual for me, the grape, the rofe renew, 
The juice xe€?reous and the balmy dew. Pope. 
Ne'crarine, adje (trom xeciar.| Sweet 
as neclur. 
To their fupper-fruits they fell ; 
Ni ftar ine fruits. Milton. 
NECTARINE. 2. f. [ue@arine, French.] A 


fruit of the plum kind. 
This fruit differs from a peach in having a fmooth 
rind and the flefh hrmer. Miller. 
The only ace?arines are the murry and the French; 
and of the lait there are two forts, one, which is the 
deit, very rourd, and the other fomething long ; of 
the mury there are feveral forts. Tempe. 
NEED. 2:/: [neod, Sax. vood, Dutch. | 
te Exigeney ; preffing difficulty ; neceflity. 
The very fream oi his life, and the bufinefs he 
hath helmed, muft, upon a warranted nec, give him 


a Detter proclamation. Shik/peure. 
That pirit that frit ruh’d on thee, 

In the camp of Dao, 

Be efficacious in thee now at ed, Miton. 


la thy native innocence proccedy 
And fummon all thy realon at thy xeed, 


Dryden. 
z. Wert; diitsefsful poverty. 


NEE 
Famine is in thy cheeks ; 
Need and oppreflion Rare within thine ey ¢3s 
Contempt and beggary hang upon thy back. Shak, 
Defer not to give to hm that is in wed. Ecelus. 
The diftant heard, by fame, her pious deeds ; 
And laid her up for their extreamett needs; 
A future cordial for a tainting mind. Dryden. 
God tometimes calls upon thec to relieve the zeeds 
of thy brother, fo:netimes the necethties of thy 
country, and fometimes the urgent wants of thy 
rince. Sourb. 
3. Want ; lack of any thing for ufe. 
God grant we never may have wced of you. Shak. 
God who fees all things intuitively, neither ftands 
in need of logic, nor ufes it. Baker. 
Yo NEED, v. a. [from the noun.} To 
want; to lack; to be in want of; to 
require. 
R: Bafet beggars 
Are in the pooref things tuperfluous ; 
Allow not nature more than nature seeds, 
Man's life is cheap as beafts. Shak/peare. 
The whole zed not a phyfician, but the fick. 
Matthew, 
Thou thy regal (ceptre halt lay by, 
For regal fceptre then no more Malt need, Milton. 
To afk whether the will has treedaum? isto afk, 
whether one power has another? A queltion too 
abfurd to need an anfwer. Lecke. 
To NEED. v.n. 
1. To be wanted; to he neceffary. 
Morc ample fpirit than hitherto was wont, 
Here »ceds me whiies the famous anceftors 
Oi my moft dreadful fovereign recount. Spes/er. 
When we have done it, we have done all that isin 
our power, and all that zeeds. Locke. 
2. To have neceflity of any thing ; to be in 


want of any thing. 
We have initances of perception whilft we are a- 
fleep : but how incoherent and how little conform- 
able to the pertection ofa rational baing, thofe who 
are acquainted with dreams zeed not be told. Lecke. 
He that would difcourfe of things, as they agree in 
the complex ideaof extention and folidity, zeeded but 
ule the word body. Locke. 
Nee'per. wf. [from xeed. ] One that wants 

any thing. 

If the time thruft forth 

A caufe for thy repeal, we fhall not fend 

O'er the vait world, to feek a tingle man 3 

And lofe advantage, which doth ever cool 

In th’ abfence of the xeeder. Shak/peare. 
NeelpFu. adj. [xcedand full.) Necef- 

fary ; indifpenfably requifite. 

Give us all things that be wecdful both for our 
fouls and bodies. Common Prayer, 
Do you confent we fhall acquain¢him with it, 

As needful in our loves, fiuing our duty? Shuk/p. 

All things zcedfud tor detence abou: d, 
Mneftheus, and brave Serefthus walk the round. 

Dryden. 

To my prefent purpofe it is not weedful to ule 
arguments, faevince the world to be frue. Lecke. 

A lonely defart and au empty land, 

Shall {carce atford, for needful hours of reft, 
A fingle houle tor their benighted guelit.  -4.tdiyen. 
Nee/DFULLY. adv, {trom needful] Ne- 
ceflarily. 
They who 
Dare for thefe poems, yet both afk and read, 
Ard like them too; mutt aced/u//y, though few, 


Be of the bett. Ben Jonfen, 
Nee'pruLness, # / [from necdful. } 
Neceffity. 
Nee/piry, adv. [from xeedy.] In poverty; 
poorly. 
Nee/piness. 2. fe [from needy] Want; 
overty. 


Whereas men have many reafons to perfuade ; to 
ufe them all at once, weakenerh them. For it argu- 
eth a ueedinefs in every of the reafons, as if one did 
not trufł to any of them, but fied from one to ano- 
ther. Bacon. 


NEE'DLE v. /. [nxdl, Sax. ] 
te A finall intrument pointed at one end 
2 


NEE 
to pierce cloth, and perforated .at the 
other to receive the thread, ufed in few- 
inge o; 
For him you wafte in teara your widow’d hours, 
For him your curious meed/e paints the flowers. 
Dryden. 
The moft curious works of art, the tharpeft tineft 
needle, doth appear as a blunt rough bar of iron com- 
ing from the furnace of the forge. Wilkins, 
2. Lhe fall fteel bar which in the mariners 
compafs ftands regularly north and fouth. 
Go bid the needle its dear north forfake, 
To which with trembling rev’rence it doth bend. 
Cowley. 
The ufeof the loadRoneand the mariners zeea/e 
was not then known, Burnet. 
NEE'DLE-FISH. 2. fe (belone; needle and 
f/o.| A kind of fea fith. 
One rhomboidal bony feale of the reedle-fif. 
Woxiward. 
NEE/DLEFUL. 2. f. [needle and full.| As 
much thread as is gencrally put at one 
time in the needle. 
Nee/DLER. d2./. [from needle.) He 
NEE DLEMAKER, if who makes needles, 
Nee/pLework. x. f. [zeedle and avers. | 
te The bufinefs of a fempftrefs. 
2. Embroidery by the needle. 


In needleworks and embroideries, it is more plege 
fing to have a lively work upon a lightfome giound, 
than a dark and melancholy work upon a lightfome 
ground. Bacon, 

In2curitous brede of needlewc k, one colour falls 
away by fuch juft degrees, and another rites fo in- 
fenfibly, that we fee the variety without being able to 
diftioguifla the total vanif{hing of the one from the 
firft appearance of the other. Addifen. 

NEEDLESS. adj. [from need. | 
1. Unneceflary ; not requifice. 

Their exception againft eafinefs, as if that did 
nouriih ignorance, proceedeth altogether of a neede 
lefs jealoufy. Hicker. 

This fudden ftab of rancour I mifdoubt; 

Pray God, l fay, I prove a weedle/s coward. Shak f. 

Would not thefe be great and needle/r abatemenis 
of their happinefs, if it were confned within the 
compafs of this life only. Atterbury. 

Money we either lock up in chefs, or waite it in 
needlefs and ridiculous expences upon ourlelves, 
whilft the poor and the diftrefled want it tor necel- 
fary ules, Law. 

2. Not wanting. Out of ufe. 
For his weeping in the zcedée/s ttream, 
Poor deer, quoth he, thou mak’ft a teltament, 
As worldlings do, giving thy tum of more 
To that which had too much. Shak/peare, 
Nesg'DLessLy. adv. {from needle/s. | Un- 
néceflarily ; without need. 

We render languages mere diificult to be learnt, 
and reedlefily advance orthography into a trouble- 
fome art, Holder. 

Nee/pLessness. x. /. [from needle/s.} Un- 
recefiarine{s. 

‘Vo explain St. Paul's epiftles, after fo great a 
train of expofitors, might lem centurable for its 
ucedee ffnefs did not dail; examples of pious and learn- 
ed men juftify it. Locke, 

NEE'D MENT, 2./ [from need. ] Something 
neceflary. 
Behind 
His {crip did hang, in which his zeedments he did 
. bind. Spenjer. 
NEEDS. adv, [neder, Saxon; unwilling. ] 
Neceflarily ; by compuliton ; indifpenta- 
bly. 

The genera: and perpetual voice of men is as the 
fenteace of God himiclf; for that which all mea 
have at all times Icerned, nature herielf mut zec2s 
have caughr. Flosker. 

God mult z-eJs have done the thing which they 
imagine was tobe done. ocker. 

1 muĝ seeds after him, malam, with ry letter. 

Skah; cure, 

Another being eleted aod his ambähudurs ree 


NEG 


turaed, he would xee’s know the caufe of his re- | 


pulfe. i Davics. 
I perceive 
Thy mortal Gght to fail: objects divine 
Mutt zeeds impair, aod weary human fenfe. Milton. 
To fay the principles of nature malt reefs he fuch 
as philolophy makes them, is to (et bounds ta omni- 
potence. Glarvilée. 
A trial at law muft needs be innocent in itfelr, 
when nothing elfe corrupts it; becaufe it is a thing 
which we cannot but want, and there is noliving in 
this world without it. Kettlewell. 
l have affairs below, 
Which I muĝ zeeds difpatch before I go. Dryss. 
Ner’'oy. adj. [trom zeed.] Poor; neceifi- 
tous; diftreffed by poveriy. 
Their gates to all were oper evermore, 
Acd one tat waiting ever them before, 
Tu callin comers by, that reedy were and poor. $ 


Spencer. 
—la his xeedy fhop a tortoife hung, 
An alligator tuf ’d, and other tkins 
Of ill-thap’d fithes. Shak fpeare, 
The poor and xez?y praife thy name. Palms. 


We briog irto the worid a poor reedy uncertain 

life, hort at the longeit, and unguiet at the belt. 

Temple. 

Being put to right himfelf upon the needy, he will 

look upon it as a ca!l from God to charity. Kerticw. 
Nuptialsof form, of int’rett, orot itate, 

Thofe feeds of pride are fruitful in dedate : 

Let happy mea for generous love declare, 

And chufe the xcedy virgin, chafe and fair. Glan. 
Torelieve the needy, and comfort the amicted, are 


duties that fall in our way every day, Adsifon. 
Ne’er. (tor zever. | 
Ic appears | am no horfe, 
That I can argue and difcourfe ; 
Have but two legs, and ze’er a tail. Hudibras. 


To NEEESE. v. ne [ny/e, Dan. nicfen, Dut.] 
To fneeze; to difcharge flatulencies by 
the nofe. Retained in Scotland. 

He went wp and ftretched himfelfupon him ; and 
the child zeejed {even times, and opencd his eyes, 

2 Kings. 

By his mee/irzs alight doth hine, and his eyes are 
like the evelids of the morning. Fob. 

NEF. n. f. [old Fr. from wave.) The body 
ofachurch; the nave. 

The church of St. Juftina, by Palladio, is the moft 
handfome, luminous, ditencumbered building in 
Italy. The long zef confilts af arow of bve cupolas. 
the crofs one has on each fide a ingle cupola deeper 
than the others. Adldifon, 

Nerra‘rious, adj. [nefarius, Lat.} Wick- 
ed; abominable. 

The moft nefarious baftards, are they whom the 
Jaw {tiles inceituous baltards, which are begotten be- 
tween afcendants and deicendants, and between col- 
laterals, as far as the divine prohibition extecds..4y/. 

NEGA'TION, z. f. [wegaria, Lat. nega- 
tion, Fr, | 

a. Denial: the contrary to afirmatia. 

Our affertions and zegarizas fhould be yea and 
nay, for whatfoever is more thaa thefe is fin. 


Rogers. 


2. Defcription by denial, orexclufion, or 
exception. 

Negation is the abfence of that which does not 
naturally belong to the thing we are fpzaking of, or 
which has no right, obiigation, or neceifity to be 
prefeot with it; as when we fay a ftong is inani- 
Riate, or bliod, or deaf. Waris’ Legicr. 

Chance fignifiss, that all events called cafual, a- 
mong inanim2te bodies, are mechanically and natu- 
rally produced according to the determinate hgures, 
textures, and mations ot thofe badies, with this only 
negation, that thofe inanimate bodits are not con- 
{cious of their own operations. Bentley. 

3- Argument drawn from denial. 

It may be proved in the way of aeg.rtion, th2t 
they came not from Europe, as having no remainder 
of the arcs, learning and civilities of it. Heylyn. 


Ne‘cative. adje [xegatif, Fi. negativus, 


Latin. ] 
l.e Denying’: contrary to effrmarve. 


N EG 


2. Implying only the abfence of fomething ; 


not poiitive ; privative. 

There is another way of denyirz Chrift with our 
mouths which ts regasive, whea we do not acknow- 
ledze and contefs him. South, 

Confider the neceffary conneStion that is berveen 
the megarive and politive part of our duty. Tidlor/en, 

3. Having the power to withhold, though 
not to compel. 
nying m2 any power of a negative voice as king, 
they are not athamed to feek ta deprive me of the 
libecty of ulag my reafon with a goad cosfcience. 
King Charles. 
Ne'GATIV¥E, z. /. 
i. A propofition by which fomething is 
cenicd. 
OF negatives we have far the leat certainty ; they 
are ufually hardeft, and many times impoifible to be 
provede ; Tiisfor. 
2. A particle of denial: as, zot. 
A purer fubftance is defin’d, 

But by an heap of xegatives combin’d 5 

Afk what a fpiritis, you'll hear them cry, 

It hatl no matter, no mortality. Cleaveland, 
NEGATIVELY., adu. [from negative. | 
1, With denial; in the form of denial; not 

efarmatively, 

When I afked him whether he had sot drunk at 
all? he anfwered zegatizve/y. Bayle. 

2. In form of {peech implying the abfence 
of fomething. 

The fathers draw arguments from the (criptures 
negatively, in reproof of that which is evil; fcrip- 
tures teach 1¢ not, avoid it theretore. Hocker, 

To this I thall 1uzzent fomething by way of anfwer, 
both 2 gatively and pofitively. Wilkins. 

I thall thew what this image of God in man is, 
negatively, by (hewing wherein it does not confit ; 
and politively, by fhewing wherein itdozs. Sourbh. 


To NEGLECT. w. a. (ueglectas, Lat. | 
te To omit by careletinefs, 
Heaven, 
Where honour due and rev’rence none meglef?s, AZi/. 
2, Fo treat with feernful heediefinefs. 
If he megdeé? to hear them, tell it unto the church. 
Mattoew. 
This my long futF’ring and my day of grace, 
Thofe who neglect and tcorn fhail never tate. Li/2. 
3. To poftpone. 
I have been long a fleeper; but I truft 
My abfence doth neg/ec? no great defign, 
Which by my prefence mizitt have been concluded. 
Sbak/peare. 
Necte'ct.2./. (negleGus, Lat.) ` 
1. Inftance of inattertion. 


2, Carelefs treatment ; fcornful inattention. 
I have perceived a moft faint x-g/e& of late, which 
I have rather blamed as my owa jealous curiofity, 
than as 3 very pretence or purpole of unkindnels. 
Shak/peare. 
3. Negligence ; frequency of neglect, 
Age breeds neglec? in ell, aod actions 
Remate in time, like cbjects remote in place, 
Are not beheld at half their greatnefs. Denbam. 
ye State of being unrezarded. 
Refcue my poor remains from vile segle, 
With virgin honours let my herie be deck’, 


And decentemb'em. Prior. 


NEGLE'CTER. x-/, [from weglec?.] One 
who neglects. 


NEGLE'CTFUL, adj. (negle? and full. | 
1. Heedlefs ; carelefs ; inattentive: with of. 
Moral ideas not offering themfelves to the feufes, 
but being to be tramed to the underitanding, pcop'e 
are neglectful of a faculty they are apt to think wants 
nothiug. Locke. 
Though the Romans had not great genius ior 
trade, yet they were not entirely negled?ful of it. 
Arbathnot. 
2. Treating with indiference. 
ithe father carefs hem when they do well, thew 
a coid acd reg/eé?pul countenance to them upon 
doing ill, ac wid make them fenfble of the differ- 
COCE. Lacke. 


NEG 
! NEGLE'CTFULLY. adu, [from regla ful.) 
With heedlefs inattention ; with careleis 
indifference. Not ufed. 
NEGLE'CTION. x. f. [from neglec?,| The 
Rate of being negligent. 

Sleeping acglecPion doth betray to lofs 

The conquetts of our fcarce cold conqueror. Shak'p. 
NEGLE'CTIVE. adj. [from vegle.) In- 
attentive to; regardlefs of. 

I wanted not probabilities fufficient to raife jea- 
loufies in any king’s heart, not wholly ttupid, apd 
neglc&ive of the publick peace. King Charles. 

NEGLIGENCE. z. J. [ negligence, Fr, ze- 
gligentia, Lat. | 
1, Habit of omitting by heedleffnefs, or of 


| 
acting carelefsly. 


2. Inftance of neglect. 

She iet it drop by xegeizence, 

Aad, to th’ advantage, 1 being here, took’t up. 
Shikfpeare. 
NE'GLIGEN Toad]. [negligent, Fr. negligens, 

Latin. » 
1, Carelefs; heedlefs; habitually inatten- 
tive. 

My fons, be not now xegligent ; for the Lord 
kath cholen you to lagd before him. 2 Chronicles. 

2. Carelefs of any particular: with of be- 
fore a noun. 

Her davehters fee her great zeal for religion; but 
then they fee an equal earaettnefs for all forts of 
finery. They fee fhe is not negligent of her devo- 
tion ; but then they fee her more careful to preferve 
her complexioa. Law. 

We have been xez/igex: in not hearing his voice, 


Baruch. 
3. Scornfully regardlefs. 
Let ftubbom pride poffefs thee long, 
And be thou xegligent of fame; 
With ev'ry mule to grace thy fongy 
May 'ft thou defpife a poets name. Swifts 


Ne‘GLIGENTLY. adv. [from acgligent. | 
1. Carelefsly ; heedlefsly ; without exacta 
nefs. 

Irnfeéts have voluntary motion, and therefore ima- 
gination ; and whereas fome of the ancients have 
(aid that their motion is indeterminate, and their 
imagination indefinite, it is regeigently obferved ; 
for ants go night forwards to their hills, and bees 
know the way to their hives. Bacor. 

Of all our elder plays, 
This.and Philafter have the loudeit fame ; 
Great are their faults, and glorious 1s their fame. 
la both our Englith genius is exprett, 


Lofty ard bold, but xegligent/y dreft. Waller. 
In comely figure rang’d my jewels hone, 
Or xegligently plac’d for thee alone. Prior. 


2. With fcornful inattention. 

To NEGO'TIATE. ©. 2. [xegocier, Fr. from 
negotium, Lat.) To have intercourfe of 
bufinefs; to trafck ; to treat : whether 
of publick affairs, or private matters. 

Have you any commiffion from your lord to zego- 
tiare with my face ? Sbabfpeare, 
She was a bufy zegotiatirg woman, and in her 
withdrawing chamber had the fortunate confpiracy 
for the king againit king Richard been hatched. 
Bacon, 
It is a common eror in xegociuting; whereas 
men have many reafons to perfuade, they ftrive to 
ule thei ail at once, which weakeneth them.Bacom 
They that receive the talents to aegctiare with, 
did all of them except one, make pront of them. 
Hammond. 
A Reward to embezzle thofe goods he undertakes 
to manage; 2n embaffador to betray his prince for 
whom he fhould zegotiare ; are crimes that double 
their malignity from the quality of the actors. 
Decay of Piety. 
I can difcover none of thefe intercourles and nee 
gotiations, unleis that Luther wegoriated with a 
black boar. Atterbury. 

Necotia'tion. 2, f. [xegociation, Fr. trom 
negotiate.) Treaty of bufinefs, whether 
publick or private. 


NEI 


Oil is flow, fmooth, and folid ; fo are Spaniards 
obferved to be in their motion: Though it be a 
gueftion yet unrefolved, whether their affected gra- 
vitv and flownefs in their megatiations have tended 
more to their prejudice or advantage. Howard. 

‘hey ceafed not from all worldly labour aad >e- 
gotiation. White. 


NEGOTIATOR. nu. f. (negotiateur, Fr. from ; 


negotiate,} One employed to treat with 
others. } | 

Thofe who have defended the proceedings of our 
negociators at-Gertruydenburg, dwell much upon 
their zeal in endeavouring to work the French up to 
their demands ; but fay nothing to juftity thofe de- 
mands. Swit. 


NE'CRO, n.f. [Spani ; negre, Fro] A 


blackmoor. 

Negroes tranfplanted into cold and flegmatic ha- 
bitations, continue their huc in themfelves and their 
generations, Brown. 

Netr. 2. /. { 2éf, IMandick ; ecf, Scottifh. ] 
Fit. It is likewife written xeaf. 

Sweet knight, l kils thy zeif. Shak/peare. 

Tə NEIGH. v. a. [hnægan, Sax. vege’, 

Dutch.] To utter the voice of a horfe 


Or mare. 
Note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and acighing loud. 
Shah! peare. 
They were as fed horfes, every one weighed. 
Feremiab. 
Run up the ridges of the rocks amain ; 
And with frill ze¢zhings üU the neighbouring plain. 
Dryden. 
The gen’rous horfe, that nobly wild, 
Neizés oa the hillsyand dares the angry lion. Smith. 
NEIGH. x. J. [from the verb.] The voice 


of a horfe. 

It is the prince of palfiæys; his xeigh is like the 
bidding of a monarch, and his countenance enforces 
homage. Shak/peare. 


NEIGHBOUR. ». /. [negzebun, Sax. ] 


I.e One who lives near to another. 
He fent fuch an addition of foot, as he could draw 
out of Oxford, and the neighbouring garrifons. 
Clarendon. 
A-kid fometimes for feftivals he flew, 
The choicer part.was his fick neiybbour’s due. Harte. 
2. One who lives in familiarity with ano- 
ther; a word of civility. 
Matters, my gcod friends, mine honeft neighbours. 
Will you uaga yourfelves ? Shuk{peare. 
3., Any thing next or near, 
This man fhall fet me packings 
Viilag the gats into the neighJour room. Shak/peare. 
4. Intimate ; confidant. 
The deep revolving witty Buckingham 
No more thall be the aeighbour to my confels. 
Shak/peare. 
ç. {In divinity] One partaking ot the 
faime nature, and therefore entitled to 


good offices, 

Sins againtt men are injuries; hurts, loffes, and 
damages, whereby our zeighbboar is in his dignity, 
life, chaftuty, wealth, good name, or any way jultly 
offended, or by us hindred. Perkins. 

The gofpel allows no fuch term as a ftranger; 
makesevery man my neighbour. Spratt. 

You fhould always change and alter your inter- 
eeMfions, according as the needs and neceilities of 
your zeighbours or acquaintance feem to tare 

Lat. 
To Nei’GHBouR. v. a. [from the noun. | 
3. To adjoin to; toconhne on. 

Wholeiome berries thrive and ripen beft, 

NeighSour'd by fruit of baler quality. Sbhak/peare. 
Give me thy hand, 

Be pilot to me, and thy places thall 

Still neighbour mine. Shakfeare. 

Thefe grow onthe leifurely afcending hills that 
neighbour the (hore. Sandys. 

Things nigh equivalent and zeighbouring value, 
By lot are parted. Prior. 

2. To acquaint with ; to make near to, 


| 2. 


NEO 


‘That being of fo young days brought up with hin, 
And fince fo neigbbour’d tohis youth and ‘haviour, 
Shak/peare, 
Ne’cubournood. t. f. [from neighbour. | 
i. Place adjoining. 
One in the weighbourbood mortally fick of the 
f{mall-pox, defiring the doctor to come tohim. Lell. 
} could not bear 
To leave thee in the acigh5oxrhzod of death, 
But flew in all the halte of love to find thee. Auiti/ 


| 2. State of being near each other, 


ConGder feveral tates in a weighbourh.ed; in 
order to preferve peace between thefe {tates, it is ne- 
cefiary they should be tormed into a balance. Sw/?. 


3. ‘Lhofe that live within reach of commu- 


nication. 
How ill mean neighbourbocd your genius fuits ? 
To live like Adam midit an herd of brutes! Harre. 


NevcHBourry. adj, [from acighbeur, | 


_ Becoming a neighbour; kind; civil. 
The Scottuth lord hath a meighdcur/y charity in 

him, for he borrowed a box of the ear of the Enelith- 

man, and {wore he would pay when he was able. 


Shakfpeare. 

The Woodberry fo nigh, and neighbourly doth 
live 

With Abberley his friend. Drayton, 


He iteals my cuftomers; twelve he has under 
bonds never to return; judge if this be ze/ehbbourly 
dealing. Arbushnet. 

Ner'cuBourty. adv. [from zervhbour. | 
With focial civility. 
NEITHER, 3 conjunc?. [napSen, Sax. xe 

either. | 
1. Not either. A particle ufed in the firit 
branch of a negative fentence, and 


anfwered by zor. 
Fight either with fmall xor great, fave only with 
the king. 1 Kings. 
Men lived at home, zet her intent upon any foreign 
merchandife, nar inquifitive alter the lives and for- 
tunes of their neighbours. Heylyn. 
It is fometimes the fecond branch or a 


negative or prohibition to any fentence. 
Ye fhall zot eat of it, acither [hall ye touch it. 
Genfis. 
Thiscommandment ttandeth zor for a cypher, 
neither is it read and expounded in vain among 
Chriftians. White. 
3. Sometimes at the end ofa fentence ìt fol- 
lows as a negative; and though not very 
grammatically, yet emphatically, afier 
another negative; in old Englith two 
negatives denied. 

Ir it be thought that itis the preatnefs of diftance, 
whereby the found cannot be heard; we fee that light- 
nings and corufcations, near at hand, yie!d no found 
neither. Bacon. 

Men come not to the knowledge of which are 
thought innate, ‘till they come to the ufc ot realon, 
nor then neither, Locke. 


NEITHER. pronoun, Not either; nor one 


nor other. 
He xcither loves, 
Nor either cares for him. 
Which of them fhall I take? 
Both, one, or either ? neither can be enjoy'd 
lf both remain alive. Shak peare. 
The balance, by a propenfity to either fide, in- 
clined to neither. Fell. 
Suffice it that he’s dead; all wrongs die with him: 
Thus l abfolve myfelf, and excule him, 
Who fav’d my life and honour, but praife neither. 
: Dryden. 
Experience makes us fenfible of both, though our 
narrow underftandings can comprehend either. 
Locke. 
They lived with the friendfhip and equality of 
brethren, zeither lord, neither ilave to his brother 3 
tut independent of cach other. Locke. 


NE'NUPHAR. x. f. [nympshea, Lat.] Wa- 
ter lily, or water rofe. 

NEO'PHYTE. n. fe [ueophyte, Fr. veag and 
@uw,], One regenerated ;. a convert. 


Shak fpeare. 


W EAKR 
NEOTE'RICK. adj. [neotericus, Lat.] Mo- 
dern; novel; late. 

We are not to be guided cither by the mifteports 
of fome ancients, or the capricio’s of one or two arco 
tericks. Crew. 

Nep. wf. [uepeta, Lat.) An hero. 
Ne'ventue. x. J [vs and zsD.] A 
drug that drives away all pains. 

There where no paificn, pride, or flame tranfocrt, 
Lull’'d with the tweet zepent/e of a court; 

There where.no fathe::, brothers, friends diferace, 
Once break their rett, nor Itir them froin their place. 
Pape. 
NE'PHEW. 2. fi [xepas, Lat. zeven, Fr.) 
1. The fon of a brother or fitter. 

Immortal offspring of my brother Jove ; 

My brighteft nephew and whom beli I love. Dyd 

] atk, whether in the inheriting of thos paternal 
power, the grandfon by a daughter, hath a right be- 
fore a wephew by a brother è? Locke. 

2. The grandton. Outof ufe. 

With what intent they were firft publithed, thofs 
words of the zep kew of Jeius do plainly fignity, after 
that my grandtather Jctus had given himfelf to the 
reading ot the law and the prophets, and other beok3 
of our fathers, and had gotten therein fufficient 
judgement, he propofed alfo to write loincthirg per- 
taining to learning apd wifdom. Hocker. 

Fler fre at length 1s kind, 

Prepares his empire tor his daughter’s eafe, 
And ior his hatching nephews fmooths the feas, 
Dryden, 


3. Defcendant, however diftant. Out of 


afet 
All the fons of thefe five brethren reign’d 
By due fuccefs, and all their w-pheaus late. 
Even thrice eleven defcents the crown n*d. 
h openfer, 
NEPHRIUTICK. adje [viQpilixQ 5 nephree 
tizue, Fr. | 
1. Belonging to the organs of urine. 
2. ‘Jrovbled with the ftone. 
The diet of wcpbritic peifons ought to be oppofits 
to the alkalefcent nature of the falts in their blood. 
Arbuthnot, 
3. Good againft the ftone. 
The nepritic Rone is commonly of an uniform 
dufky green; but fome famples } have feen ot it that 
are variegated with white, black , and fometimes yel- 


low. Wocdwart. 


Ne'potisM. #./. [xepetifne, Fr. nepos, Lat. | 
Fondnefs tor nephews. 

To this humour of mefosiiu Rome owes its pre= 
fent (plendor; for it would have been impoffible te 
have furnifhed out fo many glorious palaces with 
fuch a profufion of pittures and ftatues, had not the 
riches of the peopic fallen into ditferent families. 

Add: \c7. 
NERVE. z. f. [vervus, Lat. nerf, Fr. ] 
t. The organs of fenfation pafiing from the 


brain to all parts of the body. 

The nerves do ordinarily accompeny the arteries 
through all the hody; they have a!fo blood vetlels, 
as the other parts of the body. Wherever any nerve 
fends out a branch, or reccives one trom another, or 
where two zerzes join together, there is generally a 
gangliogr plexus. Quincy. 

What man dare, I dare: 

Approach thou like the rugged Ruffian bear ; 

Take any iape but that, and my fim nerves 

Shall never tremble. Shakfpeares 
2. It is uted by the poets’ for finew or ten- 


don. 
Tf equal powres 

Thou would inflame, amids my serves, as then 
I onuld encounter with three hundred men. Chapste 

Strong Tharyfmed difcharged a {pecding blow 
Full on itis neck, and cut the zerves in two. Pope. 

Ne/RVELESS, adj, [from verve.) Without 

firength. 

There funk Thalia, wervercfs, faint and dead, 
Had nother filter Satire heid her head. Daaciad. 


NERVOUS. adj, [xervojus, Lat. | 
i d 3 
1, Well tirungs; itrong ; vigorous. 


NES 
What rervous arms he boatts, t:ow firm his tread, 
His limbs how turn’d. Pope. 
2. Relating to the nerves; having the feat 
in the nerves. 
The venal torrent, murm'’ring from afar, 
Whifper’d no peace to calm this wervous war; 
And Philomel, the firen of the plain, 
Sung foporific unitons in vain. Harte, 
3. [In medical cant.} Having weak or 
difeafed nerves. 
Poor, weak, vervous creatures. Cheyne. 
Ne/rvy. adj. [from nerve.) Strong; vi- 
orous, Notin ufe. 
Death, that dark fpirit, in his zervy arm doth lie, 


Which being advanc’d, declines, and then men die. | ' h 
| 2. ‘lo cherith, as a bird her young. 


Shas fpcare. 

Ne'scrence. x. f. [from zé/cio, Lat.| Ig- 
norance ; the ftate of not knowing. 

Many of the moft accomplithed wits ot all 2ges, 
have refulved their knowledge into Socrates his fum 
total, and after all their pains in queit or fcience, 
have fat downina profelled nefcience. Glanville. 

NESH. adj. [nerc, Sax.] Soft; render; 
eafily hurt. Skinwer. 

Ness. 

1. A termination added to an acjective to 
change it into a fubftantive, denoting /?2"¢ 
or quality: as, porfonous, poifonon/r]s ; 
turbid, turbidufs; lavely, lavelines; from 
niyye, Sax. 

2. ‘Ihe termination of many names of 
places where there is a headland or pro- 
montory ; from neye, Sax. a zofe of land, 
or headland. : , 

NEST. ». f. [neyr, Sax.] f 

1. The bed formed by the bird for incu- 
bation and feeding her young. 

lf a bird’s wef? chance to be before thee in the 
way, thou fhalt not take the dam with the young. 

Deuteronomy. 

Th’ example of the heav’nly lark, 

‘Thy fellow poet, Cowiey, mark, 
Above the fkies let thy proud mufick found, 
Thy humble nef? build on the ground. Cowley. 

2, Any place where animals are produced. 

Redi found that all:kinds of putrefaction did only 
afford a nef? and aliment for the eggs and young of 
thofe infects he admitted. Bentley. 

3. An abode; place of refidence ; a recep- 
tacle. Generally in a bad fenle: as, a 
nef? of rogues ard thieves. 

Come from that zef 
Of death, contagion, and unnatural flzeep. Shak. 

4. A warm clofe habitation, generally in 
contempt. 

Some of our minifters having livings offered unto 
them, will neither, tor zeal of religion, nor winning 
fouls to God, be drawn forth from their warm nefs. 

Spenfer, 

g. Boxes or drawers; little pockets or re- 

pofitories, 


Jo Nest. v. 2. [from the noun.] To 
build nefts. 

The cedar ftretched his branches as far as the 
mountains of the moon, and the king of birds nefled 
within his leaves. owel. 

Ne'’'srecc. 2. /. [xf and egg.] An egg 
left in the neft to keep the hea from for- 
faking it. 

Books and mapey laid for fhew, 

Like nepigg:, to make clients lay. Hadibras. 

To NE'STLE. v. » [from xef?.] To feule; 
to harbour; to lic clofe and fnug, as a 
bird in her net. 

‘Their purpofe was, to fortify in fome ftrang place 
of the wild country, and there meff/e till fuccours 
came. Bacon. 

A cock got into the fable was #efiling in the 
raw among the horfes. L’ kftrange. 

The king’s fher wentscommonly by the water- 
Sde, and zyfics iu hollow bauks, —— L’ Efdrunge. 


er 


To NESTLE. U2. 
| re To houfe, asin a reft. 


NE'STLING. 2 f. (from zefle.] A bird 


Net. n. fe [ nati, Gothick nee: Sax. ] 
1. Atexture woven with large interf{tices or 


| 


2. Any thing made with interftitial yacu- 


NE’ THER. adj. [neoden, Saxon ; zeder, 


te Lower; not upper. 4 


NiET 
Flutt'ring there they sc//e near the throne, 
Acd lodge in kabitations not their own. Dryden. 
The floor is Rrowed with feveral plants, amoneft 
which the {nails zef le ail the winter. Addifon. 
Mark where the thy directors creep, 
Nor to the fhore approach too nigh ; 
The moniters re/éle in the deep, 


To feize you in your paffing by, Swift, 


Poor heart ! 
That tabour’tt yet to ze/f/e thee, 
Thou think"it by hov’ring here to get a part, 
Ina forbidden or forbidding tree. Denne. 
Cupid found a downy bed, 
And reflrd in his little head. Prior. 
This Ithacus,fo highly is endear’d 
To this Minerva, that her hand is ever in his deeds : 
She, like his mother, ze/fles him. Coupman. 


juft taken out of the neĝ. 


mefhes, ufed commonly as a fnare for ani- 
mals. 
Poor bird! thou’dft never fear the ret, nor lime, 
The pitfall nor the gin. Shak fesse. 
Impatience intangles us like the fluttering of a 
bird in awet, but cannot at all eale our trouble. 


Taylor. 


i1f1es. 
He made wets of chequered work for the chapiters, 
upon the top of the piilars. 
The vegetative tribes, 
Wrapt ina filmy zet, and clad with leaves. Téom/cr. 


l Kings. 


Dutch. It has the form of a compara- 
tive, but is never ufed in exprefled, but 
only in implied comparifon ; for we fay 
the wether part, but never fay this part is 
nether than that, nor is any pofitive in ufe, 
though it feems comprifed in the word 
beneath, Nether is not now much in ufe. ] 


No man fhall take the wether or the upper mill- 
ftone to pledge ; for he taketh a man’s life to pledge. 
Deuterencmy. 

In his picture are two principal errors, the one in 
the complexion and hair, the other in the mouth, 
which commonly they draw with a tull and xetber 
great lip. Peacham, 

This cdious offspring, 
Thine own begotten, breaking violent way 
Tore through my entrails; that with fear and pain 
Dittorted, all my _zerber fhape thus grew 
Transform’d. 

Theupper part whereof was whey, 
The wether, orange mix’d with grey. Hudibras. 

A beauteous maid above, but magic arts, 
With barking dogsdeform’d her zetéer parts. Refcom. 

As it great Atlas from his height 
Shou’d fink beneath his heav’nly weight, 
And with a mighty flaw, the daming wall 
Shou’d gape immente, and ruthing down o’erwkelm 

this wether ball. 

Two poles turn round the globe; 
The firit fublime in heaven, the lat is whin’d 
Below the remons of the zerber wold. Dryden, 

2. Being in a lower place 
This thews you are above, 
You juftices, that thee our nether crimes, 
So fpecdtly can venge. Shakfpeare. 

Nuimberlefs were thofe bad angels, feen 
Hov’ringon wing under the cope of hell, 

*Twixt upper, zether, and furrounding tires. Ailton. 
3. Internal; belonging to the regions below. 
No lets defire 

To found this nether empire, which might rife, 
In emulation, oppofite to heav’n. 

“The gods with hate beheld the zerber fky, 

The gholts repine. Dryden. 


NE'THERMOST, gdje [fuper], of mether. |} 
Lowet, 


Mikon. 


Dryden. 


Milion. 


NEV 
Great is thy mercy toward me, and thou haft de- 
livered my foul from the zerbermof hel.  Pfalms. 
Undaunted to meet there whatever pow’r, 
Or fpirit, of the eraermof? abyfs ' 
Might in thatnoile refide. Milton. 
lt that can be faid of a liar lodged in the very 
nethermcf? hell, is this, that if the vengeance of God 
could prepare any place worte than hell for finners, 
hell itfelf would be too good for him. South. 
Heraclitus tells us, that the eclipfe of the fun was 
after the manner of a boat, when the concave, as to 
our fight, appears uppermoft, and the convex aether- 
moft. Keil againf? Burner. 
NE'TTING, #./. A reticulated piece of 
work, 


NE/TTLE, v.f. [nevel, Sax.] A fing- 
ing herb well known, 

The ftrawberry grows underneath the nert/e. Sé2k. 

Some fo like to thorns and mertles live, 

That none for them can, when they perith, grieve. 
Waller. 

To Ne'trie.«. a. [from the noun.] To 
Ring; toirritate; to provoke. m 

The princes were fu xetied at the fcandal of this 
affront, thatevcry man took it to himfelf. L’E/fr. 

Although at every part of the apoftles ditcourie 
fome of them might be uneaiy 2nd wertled, yet a 
moderate Gilence and attention was {tilfobferved. 

Bentley. 

NETWORK. mf, [zet and vork.) Any 

thing reticulated or decuflated, at equal 

dittances, with interitices between the in- 
terfections. 

Nor any fkill’d in workmanthipembofs'd ; 

Nor any fkill’d in loops of fiog’ring fine ; 
Might in their diverf: cunning ever dare, 
With this fo curious mestvork tocompare. Sperfir. 

A large cavity in the tinciput was filled with nb- 
bons, lace, and embroidery, wrought together in a 
curious piece of zefqwork. Addijon. 

Whoever contemplates with becoming attention 
this curious and wonderful net-werà of veins, muit 
be tranfported with admiration. Blackm.ree 

NE'VER, adv. [ue ever, næppe, Sax. ne 
aye, zol ever. | 
te AT NO TIME. 

Never, alas, the dreadful name 
That fuels the infernal fame. Corvlry. 

Never any thing was fo unbred as that odious mane 

Congreve, 

By its own force deftroy’d, fruition ceas'd, 

Aad always weary’d, I was aneve pleas’d. Prior. 

Death thill draws nearer, zever feeming near. 

Pepe. 
2. Jt is ufed in a form of fpeech handed 
down by the belt writers, but lately ac- 
cufed, I think with jullice, of folecifm ; 
as, be is miftaken though never Jo wifes 
It is now maintained, that propriety re- 
quires it to be exprefled thus, he is mij- 
taken though ever fo wije; that is, be is 
miflaken how wije foever he be. The 
common mode can only be defended by 
fupplying a very barh and unprecedented 
ellipfis ; he ts miffaker though fo wife, as 
never avas any: fuch however ts the 
common ufe of the word among the bet 
authors. 

Be it wever fo true which we teach the world to 
believe, yet ifonce their aleċtions begin to be alie-< 
nated, a fmall thing pertuadeth them to change 
their opinions. Heoker, 

Atk me never fo much dowry and gift, and I will 
give accerdirg as ye thall fay. Cero. 

ln a living creature, though zever fo great, the 
fenfe and the affeGtions of any one part of the body, 
inflantly make a tranfcurfion throughout the whole 
body. Barcon. 

They deitroyed al!, were it zever fo pleafant, with- 
ina mile of the town. Knolles. 

Death may be fudden to him, though it comes by 
never lo flow degrees, Duty of Mar. 

He that thuts his eyes againft a fmall tight, would 
not be brought to fce that which he had no mind te 


NEU 


fee, let it be placed in ever fo clear a fight, and 
never fo near him. Atterbury. 

‘That prince whom you efpoufe, although zerer to 
vigoroufly, is the principal in war, you but 2 fecond. 

Swift. 
4. In no degree. 

Whofoever has a friend to guide him, may carry 
his eyes in another man's head, and yct fee wever 
the worfe. Seuth. 

4. Itfeems in fome phrafes to have the 
fenfe of an adjektive. Not any; but in 
reality if is molecer, 

He anfwered him to »cver a word, infumuch that 
the governour marvelled. Matthew. 

g. It is much ufed in compofition: as, 
never-ending, having no end; of which 
fome examples are fubjoined. 

Nature aifureth us by 2ever-failing experience, and 
reafon by infallible demonftration, that our times 
upon theearth have neither certainty nor durability. 

Raleigh. 

But a fmooth and ftedfaft mind, 

< Gentle thoughts and calm defires, 

Hearts with equal love combin’d, 
Kindle xever-dying fires. 

Ye myrtles brown, with ivy zever fear, 
I come to pluck your berries harfh and crude. Bite. 

Your wever-failing fword made war to ceafe, 
And now you heal us with the arts of peace, Waller, 

So corn in fields, and in the garden flow’rs, 
Revive and raife themfelves with mod'ratc thow’rs; 
But over-charg’d with xever-ceaftng rainy 
Become too moiit. 

Our heroes of the former days, 
Deferv'd and gain’d their xewer-fading bays. 

Rofcommsn. 

Not Thracian Orpheus fhould tranfcend my lays, 
Nor Linus crown’d with zever-fading bays. Dryden. 

Leucippus, with his wever-erring dart. Dryden. 

Farewel, ye xever-vupening gates. Dryden. 

He to quench his drought fo much inclin’d, 

May fnowy ħelds and nitrous paitures find ; 
s Meet ftores of cold fo greedily purfu'd, 
And be refreth'd with xever-wafting food. Blacks. 

Norton hung down his zever-bluthing head, 
And all was hufh'd, as folly’s felf lay dead. Pope. 

What the weak head with ftronceft bias rules, 


Carew. 


Waller, 


Is pride, the zever-failing vice of fools. Pope. 
Thy bufy zever-meaning lace, 
Thy {crew'd up front, thy ftate grimace. Ssvift. 


NeEvERTHELE'ss, adv. [never the lefs.] 
Notwithftanding that. 

They plead that even fuch ceremonies of the 
church ot Rome as contain in them nothing which 
is not of itfelf agreeable to the word ot Gou, ought 
neverthele/s ta be abolithed. Hoeoker. 

Many of our men were gone to land, and our fhips 
ready to depart; neverthedefs the admiral, with fuch 
fhips only as could fuddenly be put in readinefs, 
made forth towards them. Bacen. 

Creation muft needs infer providence; and God’s 
making the world, irreiragably proves that he goveras 
it too; or that a being of adependent nature remains 

_ weverthelefs independgnt upon him in that pect. 
South. 


Neu'rotocy, z, f. [rtp and aoy©,] A 
defcription of the nerves. 


NEU'ROTOMY. Me JA [vevpoy and Tived, | 
The anatomy of the nerves. 


NEU'TER. adj. [weuter, Lat. nextre, Fr. | 
1. Indifferent ; not engaged on either fide. 
The general divifion of the Britilh nation is into 
whigs and tories; there being very few, if any, who 
Rand extcr in the difpute, without ranging them- 
felves under one of thefe denominations. Adui/on. 
2. [Ìn grammar.}] A noun that implies no 
CXe 
The adjectives are nezter, and animal muk be 
underitood to make it grammar. Dryden. 
A verb neuter is that which fiznifies neither action 


nor paffion, but fome ftate or condition of being; as, 
fedeo, Tit. Clarke. 


NEU'TER. 7. /, One indifferent and un- 
~ engaged, 


VoL, II, 


NE W 
The learned heathens may be looked upon as xexe 
ters in the matter, when all thefe prophecies were 
new to them, and their education had left the inter- 
pretation of them indifferent. Addifom 
Nsu'TRAL. adj. (neutral, Fr.] 
1. Indifferent; notaćting; not engaged on 
either fide. 
Who can be wife, amaz'd, temp'rate and furious, 
Loyal and evrra/, in a moment? No man.Shak/p. 
He no fooner heard that king Henry was fettled 
by his victory, but forthwith he fent ambafladors 
unto him, to pray that he would (taod ewrra/. 
Bacon. 
The allics may be fupplied for money, from Den- 
mark and other zeutra/ itates. Addifon. 
2. Indifferent; neither good nor bad. 
Some things good, and fome things ill do feem, 
And xeutra/ fomc, inher fantaftic eye. Davies. 
3. Neither acid nor alkaline. 
Salts which are neither acid nor alkaline, are called 
neutral, Arbuthnor. 
NEUTRAL. #.f, One who does not att 


nor engage on either fide. 

The treacherous who have mifled others, aad the 
neutrals and the falfe-hearted friends and followers, 
who have ftarted afide like a broken bow, are to be 
noted. Baccn. 

Neutra Lity.#.f. [xcutralité, Fr. | 
1. A ftate of indifference, of neither friend- 
fhip nor hoftility. 

Men who poffcfs a ftate of neutrality in times of 
publick danger, defert the intereit of their fellow- 
fudjects. Addifon. 

The king, late griefs revolving io his mind, 
Thele reafons for nentrality aifign'd. Garth. 

All pretences to zeutrality are juftly exploded, only 
intending the fafety and eafe ot a few individuals, 
while the publick is embroiled. This was the opi- 
nion and practice of the latter Cato. Swift. 

2. A ftate between good and evil. 

There is no health: phyficians fay, that we 

At belit enjoy but a zex:rality. Derne. 


NEU'TRALLY. adv, [from zeutral. } 
differently ; on either part. 

NEW. adi. [ucwyd, Welfh; neop, Saxon; 
neuf, Fr. | 

1. Not old; freh ; lately produced, made, 
or had; novel, New is ufed of things, 


and young of perfons. 

What’s the zewef? grief! — 
—That of an hour's age doth hifs the fpeaker ; 
Each minute teems a new one. Shak/peare. 


2. Not being before. 

Do not all men complain how little we know, and 
how much is ftill unknown ? And can we ever know 
more, unlefs fomething ew be difcovered? Burret. 

3. Modern; of the prefent time. 
Whoever converfes much among old books, will 
be fomething hard to pleafe amongzew, Temple. 
4. Different from the former. 
Steadfattly purpofing to lead a zew life. Com.Pr. 
ç. Not antiquated; having the effect of 
novelty. 

Their names infcrib'd unnumber’d ages paft, 
From time’s brit birth, with time itfelt hall lait; 
Thefe ever zew, nor fubject ta decays, 

Spread and grow brighter with the length abe 
ope. 
6, Not habituated; not familiar. 

Such aflemblies, though had for religion's fake, 
may ferve the turn of hercticks, and fuch as privily 
will inftil theis poifon inte zer minds. Hooker. 

Seiz'd with wonder and delighr, 

Gaz'd all around me, vew to the tranfporting fight. 
Dryer. 

Twelve mules, a rong laborious race, 

New tothe plough, unpractis’d in the trace. Pope. 
J. Renovated; repaired, fo as to recover 
the firt ftate. 


Men, after long emaciated diets, wax plump, fat, 
and almoft zew. bacon. 
8. Frefh after any thing. 
t Nor dare we trof fo loft a meffengers 
New from her ficknels i2 that northsra air. Dryden, 


In- 


NEW 


g. Not of ancient extraction, 

A fuperior capacity for bufincfs, and a more er- 
tenfive knowledge, are tleps by which a zew man 
often mounts to favour, and outhhines the reft of his 
contemporaries, Addifen. 

New. edw. “this is, I think, only ufed in 
compofition for vea/y, which the follow- 
ing examples may explain. 

As loon as fie had written them, a new (warm of 
thoughts inging ner mind, fhe was ready with her 
foot to give the xew-borao letters both to death and 
burial. Sidney. 

God hath not then left this to chufe that, neither 
would ree that tochufe this, werc it not for fore 
new-grown occafiun, making that which hath beca 
better worfe. looker. 

So dreadfully he towatds him did pafs, 
Forelifting up aloft his fpeckled breaft, 

And often bounding on the bruifed grafs, 

As for great joyance of his zetv-come guef. Spenfer, 
Your inafter’s lines 

Are full of new-found oaths ; which he will break 

As eafily as I dotear this paper. SLak/peare, 

Will you with thofe infirmities the owes, 
Unfriended, zew-adapted to our hate, 

Dower’d with ourcurfe, and ftranger’d withour orth, 

‘Take her or leave her ? Shak/peare, 
Left by a multitude 

The new-heal’d wound of malice fhould break out. 

Shakfpeare, 

Now hath my foul brought forth her prodigy, 
And [a gafping, mcw-deliver’d mother, 

Have woe to woe, forrow to forrow join'd. Shakfp. 

He faw heav'n bloffom with a wew-born light, 
On which, 2s on a glorious ftranger gaz’d 
The golden eyes of night; whofe beams made bright 
The way to Beth'lem, and as boldly blaz’d ; 

Nor afk'd leave of the fun, by day as night.Crafraw, 

I've feen the morning’s lovely ray 
Hover o'er the zew-born day ; 

With rofy wings forichly bright, 

As if he fcorn’d to think of nighe, 

When a ruddy ftorm, whole fcoul 

Made heaven's radiant face look foul, 

Call'd for an untimely night 

To blot the newly blolom’d light. Crafhawe 
Some tree, whofe broad fmooth [eaves together 

fow'd, 

And girded on our loins, may cover round 

Thofe middle parts; that this sew-comer hame, 

There fit not, and reproach us as unclean. Milion. 

Their father’s fate, 

And rew-entrufted {ceptre. Milton. 
The new-created world, which fame in heav’n 
Long had foretold. Miltcne 

His evil 
Thou felt, and from thence create(t more good ; 
Witnefs this 2etv-made world, another heav’n. AD2, 

All clad in livelieft colours, freh and fair 

As the bright flowers that crown’d their brighter 
hair; 

All in that xevu-biown age which does infpire 

Warmth in themfelves, in their behalders fire.Cew?. 

If it could, yet thatitthould always run them into 
fuch a machine as is already extant, and not often 
into fume nez-fathioned one, luch as was never feen 
before, no reafon can be aligned or imagined. Ray. 

This Englith edition is not fo properly a tranflae 
tion, as a new compofition, there being feveral addi- 
tional chapters in it, and fevcral zew-mouldeds 

Burnet. 

New-found lands accrue to the prince whofe fub- 
je& makes the firit difcovery. Burret. 

Let this be nature’s frailty, or her fate, 

Or Ifgrim's ceunfe!, her zetu-chofen mate, Dryas 

Shewa all atoace you dazzled fo our eycs, 

As new-born Pallas did the gods furprife; 

When fpringing torth trom Jove’s xew-clol::g 
wound, 

She ftruck the wariike fpear into the ground. Lv. 

A bird zew made, about the banks fhe plies, 

Not far from thore, and Mhort excurfions tries, Dry’. 
Our houfe has fent to-day 

T’ infure our xezv-built veffel cali’d a play. Dryden 
Then curds and cream, 

And mew-laid eggs, which Baucis’ bufy care 

Turn'd by a gentle fire, and roafted rare. Dryden. 

When pleading Matho, borae abroad for airy 
With his fat paunch fills his rew-falkioned chair. 

Dryas. 
Z 


Neer 


A ereu-form'd fation does your power oppofe, 
The Gzht's cootus'd, and all who met were foes. 
Dryden. 
Ii thou keo’ from far 
Among the Pleiades a rew-kindled ftar; 
Jf any fparkles trom the ret more bright, 
* Tis (he that (hines in that propitious light. Dryden. 
If we confider rew-torn children, we thali have 
little reaton to think that they bring many ideas 
into the world with them. e 
Diummer:s with vellom-thurder hake the pile, 
To erect the rew-made bride. Gay. 
Ah Blouzelind! I love thee more by half, 
Than does their fawns, or cowathe zesu-tallen calf. 
Gay. | 
The proétor exhibits his proxy from the deaa 
and chapter, an] prefeats the mew-elected bilhop to 
the vicar-general. Alize. 
The zew-fallen young here bieating for their 
dams, 
The larger here, and there the leffer lambs. Pope. 
Learn all the zewefathion words aod oaths, Saft. 
Ne wet. 2./. 
i. The comyafs round which the ftaircafe 
is carried. 
Let the ftairs to the upper rooms be upon a fair 
open sewe/, and naely railed in. Bacon, 
2. Novelty. Spenfer. 
NewFa/NGLED. adj. [zerv and Jangle.) 
Formed with vain or foolifh love of 
novelty. 
At Chnitmas I no more defire a rofe, 
Than witb a {now in May’s zew/fargied hows; 
But like of each thmg, that io feafon grows. 
Sbak/peare. 
Thofe charities are not z-wfangled devices of 
yefterday, but are moit of them as oid as the refor- 
mation. Atterbury. 


Newera'’xcrepness. } v. f/. [from zesu- 
NewFa/NGLeness. § fangled.| Vain 
and foolith love of novelty. 

Soto newfarglenefs both of manner, apparel, and 
each thing ele, by the cultom of felt-guiity evil, 
glad to change thoigh often for a worfe.  Sidrey. 

Yet he them in acasfang/ednefs did pals. Hud. T. 

The woinen would be loth to come behind the 
fafhion in xew/sangledne/s of the manner, if not in 
cottlinefs of the matter. Carew. | 


Ne‘winc.a./. (from zew.) Yelt or barmi | 
Ainjwarth, 
Newry. adv. [from sew. ] 
le Frefhh: ; lately. 
Her breath indeed thofe hands have ret’ ftopp’d. 
Seat/prare. 
They zely learned by the king’s example, that 
attainders do wot interrupt the conveying of title to 


the crown. Bacon. 
Her l:rs were red, and one was thin, | 

Compar'd to that was next her chin ; | 
Some bee had ftung it newly. Suckling. | 


He rubb’d it o'er with xew/y gather’d mint. Dry. 7 
3. Iva manner different from the former. | 
Such is the power of that Jweet pafiion, | 
That st all fordid bafenefs coth repel, 
Ard the rehoed mind doth xesesy tathion 
Into a fairer form. 
3. la a manner not exifling before, 


S perfer. 


NE'WNass. xefa [trom new. ] 
3. Frehnefs; latenefs ; recentnefs ; ftate of 
being lately produced. 

Their ftories, if they had been preferved, and 
whavrelfe was pertormed in that rewzae/s of the world, 
there could nothing of more delight have been left 
to poltetity. Raseigh. 


In thefe diturbances, 
“And nesenesr of a wav’ ring government, 
T' avenge them ot their toriner grievances. Daniel, 

When Horace writ his fatyrs, the monarchy of his 
Czfar was in its mewse/t, and the governinent but 
jutt made eafy to his conquered people. Dryden. 

2, Novelty ; umacquaintance. 

Words borrowed of antiquity do lend majefty to 
ftile, they have ‘he authority of years, and ont ot 
their interiniffion do wia te themfelves a kind of 
grace like rewnes. fan Fonfor. 


NEW 

N.ewnefs in great matters, was a worthy enter- 
tainment for a mind; it was an kigh tafe, fit for the 
relilh. South. 

3. Something lately produced. 

There are fome newengJes of Englith, tranflated 
from the beautics of modern tongues, as well as trom 
the elegancies of the latin; aod here and there 
fome o!d words are {prinkled, which, for their gni- 
ficance and found, deferved not to be antiquated. 

Dryden. 
4. Innovation ; late change. 
Away, my frieads, new flight; 

And happy secu me/s that intends old right. Shak/p. 
5. Want of prattice. 

His device was to come without any device, all in 
white like a new knight, but fo new as his xewefs 
Mhamed moft of the others long exercife. Sidaey. 

NEWS. z. f. without the fingular, unlefs it 
be confidered as fingular; Adiltew has 
joined it with a fingular verb. [from 
new ; ncuvelles, Fr, | 

1. Frefn account of any thing. 

As he was ready to be greatly advanced for fome 
nobie pieces of fervice wluch he did, he heard zews 
of me, Sidney. 

When Rhea heard thefe rews, the fled from her 
hufband to her brother Saturn. RakigS. 

Evil zews rides fatt, while good erys baits. Adie. 

With tuch amazementas weak mothers ufe, 

And frantick gefture he receives the news. aller. 
We talk in ladies chambers love and netis. Cows, 
Now the books, and now the bells, 

And now our act the preacher tells, 

Te edify the people ; 
All our divinity is mews, 
And we have made of equal ufe 
The pulpit and the tteeple. Denbam. 

The amazing zewvs or Charles at once was Spread, 
At once the general voice declared 
Our gracious prince was dead. Dryder:. 

They have news-gatherers and intelligencers dif- 
tribured ito their feveral walks, who bring in their 
refpective quotas, and make them acquainted with 
the dHcourie of the whole kingdom. Spetutor. 

2. Something not heard before, 

It is no acwes for the weak and poor to te a prey 
to the trong and rich. LL’ Efirange. 

. Papers which give an account of the 

tranfactions of the prefent times. 

Their papers, ülled with a different party Spirit, 
divide the people into different fentiments, who ge- 
nerally confider rather the principles thaa the truth 
of the mews-writer. Addifon. 

Advertife both in every mews-paper; and let it 
not be your faultor mine, if our countrymen wali 
not take warning. Swift. 

NEws-MONGER. 3. Je [news and monger. ] 
One that deals in news; one whofe em- 


ployment it is to hear and to tell news. 
Many tales devis'd, 
Which oft the ear of greatnefs needs muft hear, 
By {miling pickethanks and bafe xewsemonugers. 
Sbak/peare. 
This was come as a judgment upan him tor lay- 
ig afde his father’s will, aod turming ttuckjobber, 
news-monger, and bufybody, meddling with other 
people’s aftairs. Arbathnol, 


Newr. z. f. [epere, Sax. Neavt is fup- 
poled by Skinner to be contracted from 
an evet.) Eft; {mall lizard: they are 
fuppofed to be appropriated fume to the 
lend, and fome to the water: they are 
harmlefs. 

O thou! whofe felf-fame mettle, 
Whereof thy proud chiid, arrogant man, is puft, 
Engenders the black toad, and adder blue, 
The gilded ewr, and eveleis venom’d worm. Sbuk/. 
Newts and blind worms do no wrong ; 
Come not near our fairy queen. Shasfpecre, 
Such huintdity is obferved in sewrs and water- 
lizards, efpecially at their tkins be pertorated or 
pricked. brown. 

NEW-YEAR'S-GIFT. 7. f. [uew, year, ani! 
gift.) Prefent made on the nrit day of 
ihe yeas, 


a 


3 
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IfI be ferved fuch a trick, I'll have my brains 
taken out and buttered, and giveshem to a dog for a 
hewu-year's-pi fT. Sbak/peare. 

When he tat on the throne diftibuting news 
year'segifts, he had his altar of incenfe by him, that 
before they received gifts they might catt a little ine 
cenfe into the fire; which all good chriitians refufed 
to do. Stiliing fleet. 
NEXT. adi. [rexe, Sax. by a colloquial 
change from nehy, or nyhyt, the fu- 
perlative of neh or nyh; zeeft, scottith. } 
t. Neareft in place; immediately fucceed- 


ing in order. 


Want fupplieth itfelf of what is exl, and mony 


times the zex? way. Bacche 
The queen already fat 

High on a golden bed; her princely gueft 

Was next her fide, in order fat the rett. — Dry.derte 


The acxt in place and punithment were they, 
Who prodigally throw their louls away. Drydene 
2. Nearett in time. 

The good man warn’d us from his text, 

That none cou tell whofe turn thould be the xexte 
` Gay. 
. Neareft in any gradation. 

If che king himfelf had Raid at London, ors 
which had been the zex¢ deft, kept his court at Yorks 
and fent the army on their proper errand, his ene- 
mies had been fpeedily fubdued. Clarendon. 

O fortunate young mao ! at leait your lays 
Are next to his, and claim the fecond praile. Dryden. 

Finite and infinite, being by the mind looked on 
as modifications of erpanfion and duration, the wext 
thing to be confidered, is, how the mind comes by 
them. Lecke. 

That’s a difficulty #cxt to impoffible. Rowe. 

There, biet with health, with bufinefs unperplexry 
This life we reliib, and enfure the axe. Youngs 

NEXT. adv. At the time or turn immediate- 
ly fucceeding. 

Th’ unwary nymph 
Defir’d of Jove, when zext he tought her bed, 
To grent a certain gift Addifow. 
Nias. af. [niais, Fr.] Simple, filly, and 
foolifh. 

A nius hawk is cne taken newly from the neft, and 
not able to help itfelt, and hence niley, a filly pare 
fon. Bailey, 
NIB. 2 jJ. [neb, Saxon, the face; nebe, 
Dutch, the bill. } 

1. The bill or beak of a bird. See Nes. 
2. The point of any thing, generally of 2 


ò 

en. 

A tree called the bejuco, which twiges about earher 
trees, with its end hacging downwards, travellers cut 
the rib off i¢, and prefcntly a {pout of water runs out 
from it as clear as cr skal. Derban, 
Nr'sBSD. aa. [fsom 7b.) Having a nib. 
Jo Ni’sBLE. ©. g. [from zib, the beak or 
mouth. } 

t. To bite by little at atime ; to eat lowly. 

Thy turiy mounteir.s, where live sbdling theep, 
And flat incads thatch’d with ftover thers to keep. 

S0aifpeares 

Tt is the rofe that bleeds, when he 
Niééles his nice phlebotomy. Creaveland, 

Had net he better have bern Wat's 2idéding of his 
plants and roots now, than the buntiman’s earing 
him ous ot houfe and home ? L’ Effrange. 

Many there are who ridd/e without leave 5 
But nere. who are nat born to talte, fur vive. Grane 
2. To bite, as a fith Goes the bait. 

The. roving trout 

Greedilv fucks in the twining bait, 

Ard tugs and 2fodées the la.lacious meat. 
To Ni/BBLE. V. 7. 

1. Jo bite at. 
As pigeons bill, fo wedlock would be nibbling. 
Shat/peare. 

They gape at rich revenues which you hold, 
And tain would 2i6éi at your grandame gold. Dryd, 

It you would be nibbling, here is a hand to Itay 

your tomach. Dryden. 

This fuh plunging himfelf in mud, and theo lifts 
ing up his head a litte, caits out the Arog; which 


Gay. 
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the little Athes taking for a worm, and nibbling at it, 

he immediately plucks them bath in together.Grervw. 
2. locarp at; to find faale with. 

Inttead of returning a full anfwer to my book, he 

manilettly falls a widé/ing at one tingle paffage in it. 

Tillotfon. 

Ni'sscer. wf. [from zibble.] One that 


bites by little at a time. 


NICE. adj, [neye, Saxon, foft. | 
1. Accurate in judgment to minute exatt- 
nefs; fuperfluoully exact. It is often ufed 
to exprefs a culpable delicacy. 
Such a man was Argalus, as hardly the aicefeye 
can find a {pot in. Sidney. 
Nor be fo ico in tate myfelf ta know, 
li what I fwallow be a thrufh or no. Dryden. 
Thus criticks, of lets judgment than caprice, 
Curious, not knowing, not cxa, but zice, 
Form thort ideas, and offend in arts, 
As mott in manners, by a love to parts. 
Our author, happy in a judge fo nice, 
Prodic’d his play, and begg’d the knight's advice. 
Pope. 
She is fo mice and critical in her judgment, fo fen- 
Gble of the {malleft error, that che maid is often 
forced to drets and uadrefs her daughters three or 
four times a-day. Law. 
Delicate; fcrupuloufly and minutely 
cautious. 
The letter was not zice but full of charge 
Of dear import. Shkakfpeare. 
Dear love! continue pice and chafte ; 
For if you yicld, you do me wrong 5 
Let duller wits to love's end hatte, 
I have enough to woo thee long. 
Of honour mea at frit, lke women zice, 
Rais’d maiden fcruples at unpractis'd vice. Halifax. 
Having been compiled by Gratian, in an ignorant 
age, we ought not to be too nice in examining it. 
Baker. 


Pope. 


2. 


Donne. 


3. Faftidious; fqueamith. 
God hath here 
Varied his bounty fo with new delights, 
As may compare with heaven ; and to tafe, 
Think not I thall be vice. 
4. Eafily injured; delicate. 
With how much cafe is a young mufe betray'd ? 
How zice the reputation of the maid? = Rafcammon. 
. Formed with minute exactnefs. 


Indulge me but in love, my other paffions 
Shall rife and fall by virtue’s micef? rules. Addifon. 


6. Requiring fcrupulous exactnefs, 
Suppo fing an injury done, it isa mive point to pro- 
portion the reparation to the degrec of the indighity. 
L’Lftrange. 
My progrefs in making this ce and troublefame 
experiment, I have fet down more at large. Newson, 
4. Refined. 
A nice and fubtle happinefs I fee 
Thou to thyfelf propofett, in the choice 
Of thy affociates, Adam; and wilt tatte 
No pleafure, tho’ in pleature folitary. == Milton. 
8, Having lucky hits. This fignification is 
not in ufe, 


AKlton. 


When my hours 
Were nice and lucky, men did ranfom lives 
Of me for jeits. Sbiak/peare, 
g. To make Nice. To be fcrupulous: 
perhaps from faire le delicat. 
He that Rands upon a flipp’ry place, 
Makes nice ot no vile hold to itay him up. Shbak/p. 


Ni'ceELY. adv. [from nice. ] 


1. Accurately ; minutely ; fcrupuloofly. 
Knaves in this plainnefs 
Harbour more craft,and more corrupter ends, 
Than twenty tilky ducking obfervants 
That Qretch their duties micely, Shak/peare. 
What mean thofe ladies which, as tho’ 
They were to take a clock to pieces, go 
So »icely about the bride? Donne. 
He ought tottudy the grammar of his own tongue, 
thar he may underttand his own country-fpeech 
nicely, and {peak it properly. Locke. 
‘The next thing of which the dofes ought to he aiccly 
determined, are opiates, A: butbnes. 


NIC 


At nicely carving thew thy wits 

But ne'er pretume ta eat a bit. 
2. IXlicatelv. 

The inconveniences attending the bet of govern- 
ments, we quickly feel, and are nicely fenfthle of the 
fare that we bear in them. Atterbury. 

Ni'ceness. x. f. [from sice. ] 
1. Accuracy; minute exafinefs. 

Where's now that labour’d micene/s in thy drefs, 

And all thofe arts that did the fpark expre{s. Dryden. 
2. Superfluous delicacy or exactnefs. 

A ttrange nicenefs were it in me torefrain that 
from the ears of a perfon repretenting fo much wor- 
thinefs, which I am glad even to rocks and wonds to 
utter. Sidney. 

Only fome little boats, from Gaul that did her 

feed 
With trifles, which fhe took for micene/s more than 
need. Drayton. 

Unlike the xicenefs of our modern dames, 
Affected nymphs, with new affe@ted names. Dryden. 

Nor place them where 
Roatt crabs offend the siceve/s of their nofe. Dryd. 
Ni‘cety.  /. [trom zice. } 
1. Minute accuracy of thought. 

Nor was this zicety of his judgment confined only 
to literature, but was the fame in all other parts of 
art. e Prior, 

2. Accurate performance, or obfervance. 

As for the workmanthip of the old Roman pillars, 
the ancients have not kept to the nicety of propor- 
tion and the rules of art fo much as the moderns. 

Addifon, 
3. Paltidious delicacy ; fqueamifhnefs, 
He them with fpeeches meet 
Does fair intreat; no courting nicely, 
but fimple true, and eke unfeigned fweet. Spenfer. 
Solove doth loath dildainful micety. Spenfer. 
4. Minute obfervation ; pun€tilious difcri- 
mination; fubtilty. 

If reputation attend thefe conquefts, which depend 
on the finenefs and aiceties of words, itis no wonder 
it the wit of men fo employed, fhould perplex and 
fubtilize the fignification of founds. Locke. 

His conclufions are not built upon any z/ceties, or 
folitary and uncommon appearances, but on the molt 
fimple and obvious circumitances of thele terrettrial 
bodies. Woodward. 

ç. Delicate management ; cautious treat- 
ment. 

Love fuch nicety requires, 
One blait will put out all his fires. 

6. Itfeminate foftnefs. 

7. Nicetics, in the plural, is generally ap- 
plied to dainties or delicacies in eating. 
Ni’cuer. wf. A plant. Miller. 
NIGHE: aAA | ENED] A hollow in 

which a ftatue may be placed. 

Niches, containing figures of white ftone or mar- 
ble, fhould not be coloured in their concavity too 
black. Woiton, 

They not from temples, nor from gods retrain, 
But the poor lares from the niches {cize, 
If they be little images that pleafe. 

On the fouth a long majeitick race 
Of AZgy pt’s priefts, the gilded niches grace. Pope. 

The heirs to titles ard layge ettates are well 
enough quakfied to read pamphlets againft religion 
and high flying; whereby they fill their xickes, 
and carry themielves through the world with that 
dignity which beit becomes a fenator and a fquire. 

Swift, 
NICK. u.f. (nicke, Teutonick, the twink- 
ling of an eye. ] 
1. Fxs@ point of time at which there is ne- 
celity or conventerce. 

That great inftrument of tate fuffered the fatal 
thread to be ipun out to that length for fome poli- 
tick re{pects, and then to cut it offin the very wick, 


Swift, 


Swift. 


Dryden. 


(J Hawd 
Whatin our watches that in us is found, 
So to the height and zick we up be wound, 
No matter by what hand or trick. Sackling. 
That trick, ra 
Had it come in the ace, 
Had touch’d us to the quick. 4 Denbam. 
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Though dame fortane feem tofmile, 
And leer upon him for a while ; 
She'll after hew him in the sick 
Ot all his glories a dog trick. | HuJibras, 
And fome with fymbols, figns, and tricks, 
Engrav'din planetary nicks, 
With their own influences will fetch them 
Down from their orb:, arre and catch them. Hudik, 
This sick of time isthe critical occafion for ihe 
gaining of a point. L' Efirange. 
2. A notch cut in any thing. [Corrupted 
from veck or notch. | 
3. A fcore; a reckoning: from reckonines 
kept anciently upon tallies, or notched 
fticks. 


Launce his man told me, he lov’d her art of all 
nick. Shatfpeare. 
4. A winning throw, [aiche, Fr, a ludicrous 
trick | 
Come, feven’s the main, 
Cries Ganymede; the ufual trick 
S-ven, lar a fix, eleven a stick. Prior, 


To Nick. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To hit ; to touch luckily ; to perform by 
fome flight artifice ufed at the lucky mo- 


ment. 

ls not the winding up of witnels 
A nicking more than half the bus’nels 2 Hudibr.ss. 

The juft feafon of doing things mult he nick'd, 
and all accidents improved. L' Efir ange. 

Take away paffion while it is predominant and 
afloat, and juft in the critical height of it, mck it 
with fome lucky or unlucky word, and you may cere 
tainly over-rule it. South. 

2. Vo cut in nicks or notches. 

His beard they have fing’d off with brands of fire; 
And ever as it blaz'’d they threw on hin 
Great pails ot puddled mire to quench the hair. 

My matter preaches patience, and the while 
His man with fcittars wicks him like a fool. Shak/p- 

Breaks watchmen’s heads, and chairmen’s glafles, 

And thence proceeds to zicking fafhes, Prior. 
3. To fuit, as tallies cut in nicks. 
Words nicking and refembling one another, ap- 
plicable to different fignifications. Camden. 
4. To defeat or cozen, as at dice; to dif- 
appoint by fome trick or unexpected turn. 
Why thould he follow you ? 
The itch of his affection fhould not then 
Have mick'd his captainthip, at fuch a point. Shak/p, 
Ni'cknaMe, n.f. [nom de nique, Fr.) A 
name given in {coff or contempt ; aterm 
of derifion ; an opprobrious or contemp- 
tuovs appellation, 

The time was when men were had in price for 
learning; now letters only make men vile. He is 
upbraidingly called a poet, asif it were a contemptie 
ble nickname. Ben Fonfon. 

My mortal enemy hath not only falfely furmifed 
me to be a feigned perlan, giving me nicknames, but 
alfo hath oBered large fums of moncy to corrupt the 
princes with whom J have beenretained. Dacane 

So long as her tongue was at liberty, there was not 
a word got from her, but the fame nickname in de- 
rifion. L’ Efrange. 

Fo Nilckxame. a. a, To call by an op- 
probrious appellation. 

You nickname virtue vices 
For virtue’s office never breaks men’s troth. Sbak/. 

Lels feem thefe fats which treafons nickname 

force, 
Than fuch a fear’d ability for more. Denham. 
Ta NI'CTATE, V. a, (nitto, Lat.] To wink, 

There are feveral parts peculiar to brutes, which 
are wanting in man; as the feventh or fufpenfory 
mufcle of the eye, the zi&ating membrane, and the 
{trong aponcurofes on ihe tides ot the neck. Raye 


Nipt. 2. f. (ridus, Lat.) A brood: as, 
a mide of pheafants. a 
Ni'vcet. z. /. [corrupted from mithing or 
nidinge The opprobrious term with 
which the man was anciently branded 
who refufed to come to the royal ttand- 
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ard in times of exigency.] A coward; 
a daftard. 

There was one true Eaglifh word of greater force 
than them all, now out of all ufe; it fignifieth no 
more than abject, baie-minded, falfe-hearted, cow- 
ard, or 2idger. Camden. 

Nipirica‘tTion. 2. f. [nidifcatio, Lat, ] 
The aét of building nefts. 
That place, and that method of nidificaticn, doth 
abundantly anfwer thecreature’s occafions. Derh. 
Ni‘vinc. adj. [from nid, Sax. vilenefs, } 
Niding, anold Englith word fignifying abject, bafe- 
minded, falfe-hearted, coward or nidget. ares. 
Ni'porovus. adj. {nidoreux, Fr. from xidər, 
Lat.] Refembling the fimell or tafte of 
roatted fat. 

Incenfe and widorcus fme!ls, fuch as of facrifices, 
were thought to intoxicate the brain, and to d:!pofe 
men to devotion; which they may do by a kind of 
contriftation of the fpirits, aud partly alfo by heating 
aad exalting them. Bacon. 

The figns of the functions of the ftomach being 
depraved, are eructations with the talte-of the ali- 
ment, acid, zidorofe, or fetid, refembling the taite 
of rotten eggs. Arbuthnot, 

Nrporo’sity. x. /. [from midorous, | Eruc- 
tation with the tae of undizefted roaft- 


meat. 

The cure of this xidorufvy is, by vomiting and 

purging. Floyer on the Humours. 
Nipuva’tion, x. f. [nidulor, Latin.] The 
time of remaining in the neft. 

The ground of this popular practice might be the 
common opinion concerning the virtue prognoftic of 
halcyons, the natural regard they have unto the 
winds, and they unto them again, more e/pecially 
remarking in the time of their nidulation, and bring- 
ing forth their young. Brown, 

Niece. x. f. (niece, niepce, Fr. neptis, Lat. ] 
The daughter of a brother or filter. 
My niece Plantagenet, 
Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Glofter. Shak. 

While he thus his niece beftows, 

About our ifle he builds a wall. Waller. 


NI'GGARD, uf. [ainger, Mlandick.] A 
mifer; a curmudgeon; a fordid, avari- 
cious, parfimonious fellow. 


Then lct thy bed be turned from fine gravel to 
weeds or mud. Let fome unjuft ziggards make 


weres to fpoil thy beauty. Sidney. 
Be nora niggard of your fpeech.  Shak/peare. 
Serve him as aprudging matter, 

Asa penurious aiggard of his wealth. Milton. 
Be niggurds of advice on no pretence ; 

For the worft avarice is that ot fenfe. Pope. 


Ni'GGakD. adj. 
1. Sordid; avaricious; parfimonious, 
One fhe found 
With all the gifts of bounteous nature crown'd, 
Of gentle blood ; but one whofe niggard fate 
Had fet him far below her high eftace. Dryden. 
2. Sparing; wary. 
Moft free of gueftion, but to our demands 
Niggard in his reply. Shak/peare. 
Jo Ni'GGARD. v, a. [from the noun. ] To 
ftint; to fupply fparingly. 
The deep of night is crept upon our talk, 
And nature muft obey neceffity ; 
Which we will ziggard with a little reft. 
Shakfreare. 
Ni’ccaroisn, adj. [from xiggard.| Hav- 
ing fome difpofition to avarice. 
NIGGARDLINESS. x. /. [from niggardly. | 
Avarice; fordid parfimony. 
Nizgardlinefs is not good hufbandry, nor genero- 
fity, profufion. Addifon, 
Ni'ccarocy. adj. [from niggard. | 
@. Avaricious; fordidly parfimonious. 
Where the owner of the hoce will be bountiful, 
je is not for the Reward tote niggardiy. Hall. 
Love, a penusious god, very niggurdiy of his oppor- 
tunics, muit be watched like a hard-hearted 
treafurer. Dryden. 
Why are we fo niggardly to ftop at one fih? 
2 
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Why do we not raife it one full moiety, ahd double 
our money ? Locke. 

Providence not x/egard/y but wife, 

Here lavifhly beftows, and there denies, 
That by cach other's virtues we may rife, 
Granville. 

Tiberius was noted for his niggardly temper; he 

ufed only to give to his attendants their diet. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
2, Sparing; wary. 

I know your mind, and I will fatisfy it; neither 
wiil I do it like a niggardly anfwerer, going no far- 
ther than the bounds of the quettion. Sidney. 

Ni'GGaRDLy. adv. Sparingly ; parfimo- 


nioully. 

I have long loved her, followed her, ingrofs’d pp- 
portunities to meet her; feed every flight occafion 
that could but miggard’y give me fight of her. 

Shuakfpeare. 
Nilccarpness. x. /. [from ae: A- 
varice ; fordid parfimony. Not ufed. 

All preparations, both for food and lodging, fuch 
as would make one detet niggardnefs, it is fo 
fluttith a vice, Sidney. 

NIGH. prep. [nyh, Sax.] At no great 
diftance from. 


They fhone 
Stars cittant, but xigh hand feem'd other worlds. 
Milton. 
Nigh this recefs, with terror they furvey, 
Where death maintains his dread tyrannic fway. 
Garth. 
NICH. adv. 
1. Not ata great diftance, either in time 
or place, or courfe of events: when it is 


ufed of time, it is applied to tine future. 

He was fick zigh unto death. Philippians.. 
2. To aplace near. 

Mordecai fent letters both nigh and far. 
He drew xigh, and to me held, 

Ev’n tomy mouth, of that fame fruit held part 

Which he had pluck’d. Milton. 
I will defer that anxious thought, 

And death, by fear, hall not be nigber brought. 

Dryden. 


E filer. 


3. Almoft: as, he was igh dead. 
NiGH. adj. 
1. Near; not diftant; not remote: either 
in time or place. 
The figtree putteth out leaves, fummer is nigh. 


Matibew, 
The loud tumult thews the battle nigh. Prior. 
Now too nigh th’ archangel food. Milton. 


2. Allied cloiely by blood. 

He committed the protection of his fon Afanes to 

two of his zigb kinímen and aftured friends. 
Knolles. 
His uncle or uncle’s fon, or any that is zig of 
kin unto him of his family, may redeem him. 
Leviticus. 
To Nicu.v.#. [from the particle.) Fo 
approach; to advance; to draw near. 

Now Gay is done, and night is wighing fat. 

Hubberd's Tale. 
Ni‘cHiy. adv, [from nigh, the adjcttive. ] 
Nearly ; within a little. 

A man born blind, now adult, was taught by his 
touch to diltinguith between a cube and a (phere of 
the fame metal, and zigd/y of the fame bignefs. 

Locke. 
Ni/cunesss. x. f. [from zigh.} Nearnefs ; 
proximity, 
NIGHT. 2. f. (auts, Gothick ; nihe, 
Saxon; zuit, French. | 
te The time of darknefs; the time from 


funfet to funrife. 
The duke of Coraowall, and Regan his dutchels, 

will be here to night. Sbak/peare, 
In the morning he (hail devou: the prey, and at 

nigbe divide the fpoil. Geass. 
Lct them fleep, let them fleep on, 

Till this tormy xigdz be gene, 

And th’ eternal morrow dawns 

‘Then the curtains will be drawn 5 


NIG 
And they waken with that light, 
Whofe day hall never feep in xigke, Crafharw. 
Dire Tifiphone there keeps the-ward, 
Girt in her fanguine gowa by zigét and day, 
Obfervant of the fouls that pafs the downward Way. 
: Dryden, 
2. To the end of the day of life; death. 
She clos’d her eyes in everlafting mighr. Dryden. 
3. State or time of ignorance or obfcurity. 
When learning after the long Gothick nizbr, 
Fair o'er the wettern world diffus'd her light. Aron. 
$+ State of not being underftood ; unintel- 
ligibility. 
Nature and Nature's works lay hid in night. Popes. 
5. Jt ismuch ufed in compofition. 
fo Nicur, adverbially. In this night; at 
this night. 
There came men in hither to-night of the chile 
dren of Ifrael, to fearch out the country. FJafh use 
NiGHTBRA‘WLER. y. fe [night and braul- 
er.) One who raifes difturbances in the 
night. 
You unlace your reputation, 
And {pend your rich opinion for the name 
Of anightérawler. Shak/peare. 
Ni'cutcar. w. f. [night and cap.) A cap 
worn in hed, or in undrefs, 
The rabb!ement houted, and c i 
hands, and threw up their {weaty aae ae 
A > Shat/peare, 
Great mountains have a perception of the difpo- 
fition of the air to tempeits tooner than the valleys 
below; and therefore they fay in Wales, when cere 
tain hills have their nigbt-caps on, they mean mif- 


chief. 8 
How did the humbled [wain detent R 


Hisprickly beard, and hairy breatt! 

His zighi-cap border'd round withlece, 

Cou!d give no fottnefs to-his face, Swift. 

NI GHTCROW. 1%. /. | zighe and crow; nyclia 
corax, Lat. J A bird that cries in the 
night. 

‘The owl Giriek’d at thy birth, an evil fign; 

The zigbt-crore cry’d, a boding lucklefs time. 
: Shakf{pearee 
Ni'cHTDEWw. z. f. [xight and dau hae 
that wets the ground in the night, 

All things are huth’d, as nature’s (elf lay dead, 
The mountains feem to nod their drowfy head; 
The little birds in dreams their fongs repeat, , 
And fleeping flowers beneath the migbt-dew fweat 5 
E’en luf ard envy fleep. Dryden, 

Ni'GuTpos, x. J. [wight and dog.| A dog 
that hunts inthe night. Ufed by deem 
ftealers. 

When nigbht-dogs run, all forts of deer are chaced. 

Shakfpeares 
Ni'cutpress../. [night and djl The 
drefs worn at night. 

The fair ones feel fuch maladies as thefe 
When each new night-drefs gives a new ditate! 

h Pope. 
Nicutep. adj. [from night. | Dalek F 
clouded; black. < 

It was great ign’rance, Glo’fe 
To let him lives Edmund, I thi 
In pity of his inifery, to difpatch 
His »igbted hfe. 


r’s eyes being oute 
nk, is gone, 


Shak/p Carle 


’ Good Hamlet, caft thy nigbred colour off, 


And let thine eye look like a triend on Denmark. 


! Shak/pearte 
NIGHTFA RING. n. fe [nighe and fare.] 
Travelling in the night, 
Will-a-Wifp mifleads nig 


bre farix 
O’er hills, and finking bo faring clowns, 


8S» and pathle!s downs. 


Gay. 
Ni'catrire. 2. f. [vighi } 
se A and fre.) Ignis 
fatuus; Will-a-Wifp. fre.) 1g 
rer night fires, Women’s and children’s 
withes, 
Chafes in arras, gilded emptinef; - 
Thefe are the pleafures tere, : pa 


Ni/GHTFLY, 7. ie [we bt J 
that flies in the night, and fy,}] Moth 


NIG 
Why rather, fleep, lieft thou in fmoky cribs, 
And huth'd with buzzing night- iesto thy lumber ; 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 
And lull’d with founds of fweetett melody? Shak/f 
NicutFo'unperep, adj. [from nigh: 
and founder.) Loft or diftrefled in the 
night. 
Either fome one like us wightfoundered here, 
Or elle fome neighbuur woodman, or at worft, 
Some roving robber calling to his fellows. Milten. 
Ni'cutcown. 2.f. (night and gown.) A 
loofe gown ufed for an undrefs. 
Since his majefty went into the field, . 
I have feen her rife from her bed, throw- 
Her nig ht-gowz upon her. Sbak/peare. 
They have put me ima fill. xight-gown, and a 
gaudy fool’s cap. Addifon. 
To meagre mufc-rid mope, aduft and thin, 
In a dun x/ght-gozwn of his own loofe fkin, Pope. 
NiicutHac. v. /. [ight and bag.] Witch 
{uppofid to wander in the night. 
Nor uglier follows the nighthag, when called 
In fecret, riding through the air, the comes 
Lur'd with the fmell of infant-blood, to dance 
With Lapland witches. Milton. 
Ni/curincace. ». fa [from wight and 
galan, Saxon, to fing ; galm, Teutonick, 
is a found or echo. | 
r. A fmali bird that fings in the night with 
remarkable melody; Philomel. 
l think, 
The nightingale, if he Mould fing by days. 
When every goofe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a mufician than the wren. — Shak/peare. 
Although the wezon, throtle, and tongue, be the 
inffruments of voice, and by their agitations concur 
in thofe delightful modulations, yet cannot we affign 
the caufe unto any particular formation ; and I per- 
ceive the nightingale hath fome difadvantage in the 
tongue. Brown. 
Thus the wife zigbtingale that leaves her home, 
Purfuing conftantly the cheerful fpring, 
To foreign groves does her old mufick bring. 


Waller. 
2. A word of endearment. 
My nightingale! 
We'll beat them to their beds. Shukfpeare. 


Ni'curvy. adv. [from xight.] 

1. By night. 

Thee, Sion! and the flow’ry brooks beneath, 
That wath thy hallow’d feet, and warbling flow, 
Nigbtly 1 vifit. Milton. 

Let all things fuffer, 
Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and fleep 
In the affliction of thofe terrible dreams 
That thake us wizhtly. 

2» Every night. 

Soon as the evening fhades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the Int’ning earth 
Repeats the ftory of her birth. Addifon. 

Ni'cuTLy. adj. [from xight.] Done by 
night; atting by night; happening by 
night, 

May the ftars and fhining moon attend 
Your zigbrly {ports, as you vouchfafe to tell 
What nymphs they were who mortal forms excel, 

Dryden. 

Soon as the flocks hook off their nighsly dews, 
Twofwains, whom love kept wakeful and the mufe, 
Pour'd o'er the whil’ning vale their fleecy care. 

Pope. 

Ni'CHTMAN, 7, I. [zieht and man. | 
One who carries away ordure in the 
night. 

Ni'curmare, af. [wight, and according 
to Temple, mara, a {pirit that, in the 
northern mythology, was related to tor- 
ment or fuffocate fleepers.] A morbid 
oppreifion in the night, refeimbling the 
preilure of weight upon the breaft, 

Saint Withold footed thrice the would, 

He met the xigh:mare, and her name he told; 


Bw her alight, and ber troth plight, = Sbuk/pcare. 


Shak/peare. 


NIG 


The forerunners of an apoplexy are, dulnefs, 
drowfinefs, vertigos, tremblings, oppiefions in fleep, 
and xightemar?s. Arbuthnot. 

Ni'curpirces mf. [wight and piece.) A 
picture fo: coloured as to be fuppofed 
feen by candlelight, not by the light of 
the day. 

He hung a great part of the wall with vipbt-pieces, 

_ that feemed to thow themfelves by the candles which 
were lighted up; and were fo inflamed by the fun- 
fhine which fell upon therm, that I could {carce for- 
bear crying out fire. Addifon. 

NicutratL. xe f [might and regi, Sux. 
a gown or robe.} A loofe cover thrown 
over the dreis at night. 

An antiquary will fcorn to mention a pinner or 
night-rail; but will talk as gravely as a father of 
the church on the vitta and peplus. Addijfon. 

NiGHTRA'VEN. 2 f. [night and raven; 
uyéticorax.) A bird fuppofed of ill omen, 
that cries loud in the nighr. 

The ill-fac’t owl, death's dreadful meffenger, 
The hoarfe wight-raven, uump of dreadful drere. 

i Spenfer. 

I pray his bad voice bode no mifchief : 

I had as lief have heard the xight-raven, 
Come what plague would have come after it. 
Shakfpeure. 

NICHTRO'SBER. x. f. [might and robber. | 
One who fteals in the dark, 

Highways fhould be fenced on both fides, where- 
by thieves and night-robbers might be more eafily 
purfued and encountered. Spenfer. 

Ni'GHTrRuLe n. f. [zieht and rule.| A 
tumult in the night. 

How now, mad fprite, 
What night-rule new about this haunted grove? 

3 p Shakfpeare. 

Ni'GHTSHADE, , f [nihe yada, Sax. ] 
A plant of two kinds; 1. Common 


nightfhade. [ /olazum.] 2, Deadly night- 
fhade. [ belladona. } Miller. 


NIGHTSHI'NING. adj. [night and /bine.] 
Showing brightnefs in the night. 
None of thefe notiluca, or night-fbining bodies, 
have been obferved in any of the ancient fepulchres. 
; Wilkins. 
Ni/GHTSHRIEK. m.f [ight and Joriek. | 
A cry in the night, 
I have almoft forgot the tafte of fears 
The time has been my fenfes would have caol’d 
To hear a night-fbriek; and my fell of hair 
Would at a difmal treatife roufe and ftir, 
As life were in’t. Shakfpeare. 
Ni/GHTTRIPPING, adj. [night and rip, | 
Going lightly in the night. 
Could it be prov’d, 
Thatfome mig br-tripping fairy had exchang'd 
In cradle cloths, our children where they lay, 
Then would I have his Harry, and he mine. Shakfp. 
NalcHtTwack. x. fa [night and walk, | 
Walk in the night, 7 
Ifin his might-zv.2/¢ he met with irregular fcholars, 
he took their names, and a promife to appear, un- 
fent for, next morning. Walton. 
Ni/GHTWALKER, z. f. [»ight and walk. | 
One who roves in the night upon ill- 
defigns. è 
Men that hunt fo, be privy ftealers, or nigbt- 
walkers. Ajcham. 
NIGHTWAR'BLING, adj. [night and war- 
ble.] Singing in the night, 
Now is the pleafant time, 
The cool, the filent, fave where filence yields 
To the xight-warblirg bird. Milton. 
Nilcutwarb. aaj. [night and ward. | 
Approaching toward night, 
Their night-ward ttudies, wherewith they clofe 
the day’s work. Milton cn Education. 
NircHTwatcu, z. f. [night and avarch.] 
A period of the night as diftinguithed 
by change of the watch, 


NIM 


I remember thee upon my bed, and meditate on 

thee tn the n/gbt-watches. Pfulms, 

NIGRE'SCENT. adj. [xigrefcens, Latin. ] 
Growing black; approaching to black- 
nefs. 

NIGRIFICA'TION, 2. f. (niger and facia, 
Lar.) The act of making black. 

Nini'city. wf. (nibilité, Fr. nihilum, 
Lat.] Nothingnefs; the ftate of being 
nothing. 

Not being is confidered as excluding all fubftance, 
and then all modes are allo necetSarily excluded ; 
and this we call pure wiAi/ity, or mere nothing. 

Watts’ Logick. 
To Nitti. v. a. [from ze will; nillan, Sax. } 
Nor to will; to refufe ; to reject. 

Certes, faid he, I ni? thine offer’d grace, 

Ne to be made fo happy do intend, 

Another blifs before mine eves I place, 
Another happinefs, another end. 

In all affections fhe concurreth ill ; 

If now, with man and wife to will and nill 
The (elf-fame things, a note of concord be, 
I know nocouple better can agree. Ben Forfon. 
Nice. 2 f. The fining {parks of brafs in 
trying and melting the ore. 
To NIM. v. a. [wemen, Dutch, to take. } 
To take. Jn cant, to fteal. 

They'll queftion Mars, and by his look 
Detect who "twas that nimm'd acloak. Hnudibras. 

They could not keep themfelves honeft of theic 
fingers, but would be ziaming fomething or other 
for the love of thieving. L'Eflrange. 

NI’MBLE. adj. [from vim, or numan, Sax. 
tractable. ] Quick ; active ; ready ; fpeedy; 
lively ; expeditious. 

They being nimédler-jointed than the reft, 

And more induttrious, gathered more fore. 
Spenfers 
You nimb/elightnings, dart your blinding flames 


Spenfer. 


Into her {cornful eyes. Sbak/peare. 
You have dancing fhoes 
With ainible foles. Shak/peare. 


His off’ring foon propitious fire from heaven, 
Confum'd with zimble glance and grateful team; 
The others not, for his was not fincere. Milion. 

Thro’ the mid feas the nimble pinnace fails, 
Aloof from Crete before the northern gales. P pe. 

NI'MBLENESS. v.f. [from nimble. | Quick- 
nefs ; activity; fpeed; agility; readinefs; 
dexterity ; celerity; expedition; fwift- 
nefs. 

The hounds were ftraight uncoupled, and ere long 
the ftag thought it better to trutt to the mimdSlenc/s of 
his teet, than tothe Qender fortification of his lodg- 


ing. Sidney. 
Himfel{ thewing at one inftant both fteadinefs and 
nimblenefs. Sidney. 


All things are therefore partakers of God; they 
are his offspring, his influence isin them, and the 
perfonal wifdom of God is for that very caufe faid to 
excel in zimblenefs or agility, ¢ pierce into all intel- 
le€tual, pure and fubtile fpirits, togo through all, and 
to reach unto every thing. ooker o 

We, lying ftill, 
Are full of reft, defence and nimblene/s. Shak/peare. 

Ovid ranged over all Parnaffus with great zimble- 
nefs and agility; but ashe did not much care tor 
the toil requifite to climb the upper part of the hill, 
he was generally roving about the bottom. 44/i/o7. 

Ni’MBLEWITTED, adj. [nimble and awit. | 
Quick: eager to fpeak. 

Sir Nicholas Bacon, when 2 certain aimble-witted 
counfellor at the bar, who was forward to fpeak, did 
interrupt him often, faid unto him, ‘There is agreat 
diference betwixt you and me; a pain to me to fpeak, 
and apain to you to hold your peace. Bacon 

NiMBuyY. adv, [from nimble.) Quickly ; 
fpeedily; aétively. N 

He capers »imbly in xlady’s chamber, 

To the lateivious play ing of a lute. Shak/peares 
The air 

Nimbly and Cweetly recommends itfclf. Shuk/peare, 

Moit legs can xind/y run, though fome be lame. 

Davies, 


WIS P 


The liquor we poured from the cryftals, and fet it 
iaa digeiting furnace to evaporate more nimbly. Bey. 
NI'MBLESS. 7 Nimb'enefs. Stenjer. 
NiMiety. 72. /. { nimielas, {chool Latin. ] 
The itate of being too much. 
NIMMER. xe f- [trom nim.) A thief; 2 
pilferer. 
Ni’xcompoop. 7. /. [A corruption of the 
Latin msn compos.) A fool; a ctrifler. 

An old ninnyhammer, a dotard, a minccmpcs, 

is the bet language me can afford me. Adifun. 

NINE. ». fe (niui, Gothick; nigon, 
Saxon.] One more tkan eight; one leis 
than ten. 

The weyward fiter, 

Thus do go about, abcat, 
The:ce tothine and thrice to ming, 
Aci thrice again, to mke up nize. Sukjpeare. 

A thoufaud feraales may trartie at Arit, and yet 
in conclufion prove but a zize-days wonder. LZ fr. 

AC oinety- aime a Moder: and a dunce. Pepe. 

The faults are aire inten owing to afectation, 
and nar tothe wautad underitanding. Seifi. 

N:'xeroLD, n. f. (ize and fold.) Nine 
times; any thing rine times repeated. 
This huge convex of fire, 

Outrageous to devour, 1mmures us round 
Ninefold. Miton. 
NI'NEPENCE., ». f. [zixe and pence.] A 
Hiver cota valued at ninepence. 
Three filver pennies, and a rine-perce bent. Gay. 
Ni'nepinxs. 2. fa [wine and pin.) A play 
where nine pieces cf wood are fet up on 
the ground to be thrown dowa oy a 
bowl. 

A painter mace bloffoms uron trees in Decem- 
ber, aad fchoolboys playing at </2=-pirs upon ice in 
july: Peacham. 

For as when merchants break, o’erthrown 
Like nine-pins, they ftrike others dowa. Hudsbras. 

Ni’nescore. wey. [nize and foore.] Nine 
times twenty, 

Eugenius has two hundred pounds a-year; but 
zever values himfelf above nine-fcnre, as not thiok- 
ing he has a righ: to the tenth part, which he a!- 
ways appropriates to charitable ufes. Aadifon. 

Nineteen. adj. [nigorryne, Sax.) Nine 
and ten; one Jefs than twentv. 

Nincizex in twenty of perplexing words might 
be changed inte eafy ones, tuch as occur to ordinary 
mea. wifi. 

Nis ETEENTH. adj.[nigorzz0ða, Saxon. } 
The ordiaal of nineteen; the ninth af- 
ter the tenth, 

In the xincteenth year of king Nebuchadnezzar 
king of Babylon, came Nebuzaradan. 2 Kings. 

NineTIetH. adj. [hundaigorreogeda, 
Saxon.} The ordinal of ninety; the 
tenth nine times told. 


Ni’xety. adf. [hundaigoneis, Saxon.] | 


Nine times ten. 
Enos lived zirety years and begat Cainan. Ger. 
NINNY. z. f. [aira, a child, Spanith.}] A 
fool; a fimpizton. 


What a pied ziazy's this? Shakfprare. 


The dean wastotnabhy, acd look'd likeaainny, | 


Tact the captain luppos’d he was curate, Sosifr. 
NI'NNYHAMMER. 4, J. [from sisny.] A 
fimpleton. 

Have you no more manners than to rail at Hocus, 
that has fased that piod-pated, num fkuii’d, zinny- 
kammer of yours rom ruin, and all his family. 

Arouthrct's Jon Bull. 

Nixty. adj. [rezoda, Saxon.) Thar 

recedes the tenth; the firit after the 
eighth; the orjina! of nine. 

Upon a ftri obiervarion of maoy, I have cot 
found any that fee the ainrb day. Brown 


To NIP. vam [rijper Latch.) ; 
1. To pinch off with the nails; to biie 
with the teech. 


NIP 


In oranges and lemons, the mippirg of their rind { 


giveth out their fmeil more. 
2. Tocutotf by any flight means. 
The fma!! (hoots that excra&t the fap of the moft 
leading branches, mutt be <ipt oÑ. Morsieer. 
3. To blali; ro deftroy before full growth, 
This is the ftate of man; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-monow blofims, 
Ard bears his blufhing honours hick upan him; 
The third dav comes a frol, a killing "al; 
And when he thinks, good eafy mas, fall furely 
His ereatnefs is a ripening; 2/pz his root; 
And then he falls as I do, Séukfpeare. 
A flower doth fpread aad dye, 
Thou would "it extend me to fome zoxd, 
Betore I were by trait’s extremity ript in the bud. 
Herbert. 
His dc:livery now proves 
Aħartive, as ihe trt-bora bloom of fpring, 
Nipt with the lagging rear of winter's froit, Mile. 
Bad he not been nipped in the bud, he might 
have made a formidabe figure in his oan works 
amonz pofterity Addifzn. 
From fuch encourazement irt is eafy to guels to 
what perieQion I mizht have brought this werk, 
had it not been ziper in the bud. Arburbret. 
4. To pinch as troft. 
The air dites threwdls, itis very coid.— — 
—Iris 2 nipping aod an eager air. Soukipeare. 
When ificles hang by the wal’, 
And Dick the thepherd blows his nail; 
When blood is 27¢7, and ways be foul, 
Theo nightly fings the taring owl. 
aS To vex; to bite 
And fharp remorfe his heart did prick and ap, 
‘That drops of biood thence like a well did play. 
Speafer. 
6. To fatirize; to ridicele; to taunt iar- 
caftically. 
Eut the richt gentle mind would bite his lip 
To hear the javel To good men tonip. Hub. Tale. 
Quick wits commonly be in deitze new fangled ; 
in purpofe uncoaftant; bold with any perfon; duly 
in every matter; foothing fuch as be prefent, rip- 
pirg any that is abfent. Ajcham's Schoimafier. 


NiP. z. /. {trom the verb. | 


Stakh/peare. 


1. A pinch with the nails or teeth. 
| am tharply taunted, yea. fometimes with 
pinches, /ps, and bobs. A ccean's Schouimapger. 
2i A {ma}] cut. « 
Wharthis a fleeve ? "tis like a demicaoron ; 

What up and down carv‘d like an apple tart? 

Here’s foip, acd mip, and cut, and Lith and flafh, 

Like to a ceafer ina barber’s ihop.  SLré/pe.sre, 
3. A blaft. 

So hatty fruits and too ambitious fiou ’rs, 

Scoraing the midwifry ot rip'ning thow’rs, 

In fpite of frofts, Ipring from th’ unwilling earth, 

Bur find a zip uotimely as their birth.  Srefrey. 
4. A taunt; a farcafm. 
| Nipper. a. f. [from aip.J A fatirift, Our 
| of ule. 

Ready backbiters, fore rippers, and fpiteful re- 
porters privily of good men. Afcham. 
| Ni'prers. 2. /. [from ~ip.! Small pincers. 
| Nr'episeLy. adv. [from mp.] With bitter 
| farcafm. À 
| N'IPPLE. x. /. [nypele, Saxon. ] 
| t. The teat; the dug ; that which the 
fucking young take into their mouths. 

l The babe that.mitks me.— 
1 I would while it was fmiling in my face, 
| Have pluckt my. pple trom his boaelefs,gums. 
Sbak/peare. 
In creatures that nourifh their young with milk, 
are adapted the zippics of the breat to the mouth 
and organos ot Juction. Ray cn toe Creation, 
2. itis ufed hy Chapman of a man, 
As his foe, went then fufhis’d awar, 
Thoas /Etolius threw a dart, that did his pile 
convey 
Above his a/pp/e, through his lungs. Coapmar. 
3. The orince.at which any animal liquor 
i feoarated. 
Ia mott other birds there is only one grand, in 
which are divers little cells ending ia two or three 


-Á e 


Bacan. | 


NYT 


larger cefis, lying under the wipple of the oil bag. 
Dertum's Poyficc-Ttesisg y. 
Ni’pprewort. m J. [lamfana.] A 
weed, 
Nis Pries. me f. [In law.] 


A judicial writ, which lieth in cafe where the ine 
quet: is panclied and returned before the juftices of 
the bank; the one party cr the other making peti- 
tion to have this wnt for the eafe of the country. It 
is dereted to the fheriff, commanding that hecaufe 
the men imeanelied to ccme before the juttices in 
the fame couuty, for the determining of the caufe 
there, except it be fo difficult that ir need great de- 
liberation: tn which cafe, it is fent again to ths 
bank. It is focalled from the tirit words of the 
ont wif apud tasein locum prius venerint; whereby 
it appeareth, that jultices’ of cifizes and juttices or 
nif prius ditfer. Sothat jultices of nifi prius mutt 
be one of them before whom the czule is depend- 
ingin the bench, with fome other gocd men of the 
county aifociated to him. Cowell. 

Nit. f. (hnica, Saxon.) The egg of a 
loufe, er {mall animal. 

The whame, or burrel-fiy, is vexatious to horfes 
in fummer, rot by ttinging them, but onls by their 
bombysious naile, or tickling them in fticking their 
niés, ot egzs, on the hair. Dertan. 

NuUvTency. 2. f. [ritentia, Latin. } 

re Lu&re; clear brightnefs. 

2. [from xiter, Lat.) Endeavour; fpring 
to éxpand itfelf. 

The atoms of fire accelerate the motion of thefe 
panicles ; trom which acceleration their {pnng, or 
endeavour outward, will be augmented: that is, 
thofe zones wili have a flrong xiteacyto fly wiler 
open. beyke, 

NutHine, 2. /. [or aiding; fee Nipinc.) 
A coward, daltard, poltroon. 

Nivip. adj. (nitidus, Lat.] Bight; fkin- 
ing; Jutir:us, 

We reftore old pieces of dirty gold to a clean and 
zitid yellow, by putting them into fire and aqua- 
fortis, which take off the adventitious filth. Beyle. 

NITRE, z. f. [xitre, Fr. nitrum, Lat. j 

T he falt which we know at this time, under ihe 
name of zire or talt-petre, is a cryftallıne, pellucid, 
but fomewhat whituh iubttance, of an acrid and 
bittersth take, impreffiog a peculiar lenfe of coide 
nefs upon the tongue. This falt, though it affords, 
by means of fire, gan acid fpirit capable of d:ifolving 
almoft every thing, yet manifefts no tgn of its con- 
talaing any acid at all in its crude Mate. Niérre is 
of the number ot thofe falts which are naturally 
blended in imperceptidié particles t earths, ftones, 
aad other fotfil fubitanc¢s, as the particles ot me- 
tals are in their ores: it 1s fometimes however found 
pure, in form of an efflorefcence,’ eather on its ores 
or on the furface of old walls; thefe efflorefcences 
diffulved in proper water, fhooting into regular aod 
proper cryftals of zire. The earth from which 
mitre is made, both in Perfia and the Eait-Indies, 
is a kind of yellowith mari found io the bare cliffs 
ot the fides of hills expofed to‘the northern and 
eaftern winds, and never in any other fituation, 
The natrum or xitre of the ancients, is a genuine, 
native and pure falt, extremely diferent from our 
ritre, and from all other native falts ; being a hxed 
aikali plainly of the nature of thofe made by fize 
from vegetables, yet being cap:ble of a regular cryf- 
tajlization, which thofe falts are not, It is found 
on or very near the furtace of the earth, in thin fat 
cakes, fpurgy, light, and friabie; and when pure, 
of a pele brownith white colour. In fcripture we 
find that the fale called wizre would ferment with. 
vinegar, and had an abiterfive quatity, properties 
which periectly acree with this fat, but oot with 
falr-petre, as do many different qualities aferabed 20 
it by the ancients. 7 Hill en Foffils.. 

Some tumultuous cleud, 
Inftingt with fre and zire, humred him. Ailton. 

Some tteep their seed, ana fome in cazidrons boil, 
With visoreus xitre ard with lees of oil. Drydery 

Ni'rreus. adj. [witreux, Fr. from nitre.) 
Impregnated with nitre; confining of 
nitre. - 

Earth and azter, mingled dy the heat of the fun, 
gather nitrcus fatnefs more than either of them bave 
feverally. bacon, 


NO 

The northern air being more fully charged with 
thofe particles fuppofed nisrous, which are the ali- 
ment of fire, is filtet to maintain the vital beatin 
that activity which is fuficient to move fuch an un- 
wicldy bulk with due ceferity. Ray, 

He to quench his drought fo much inclin’d, 
May fnowy nelds and y/srous paflures find, 
Mect ftores of cold fo greedily purfu’d, 


And be reireth’d with never-watting food. Blackm. — 


Ni'rey. adj. [from mitre.] Nuiirous. 
Winter my theme confines; whofe xitry wind 
Strall cult the flabby mire, and kennels bind. Gay. 


Na‘trivy. adv, [from zirty. } Loufily. 
One Bell was put to death at ‘I'yburn for moving 
a new rebellion; he was a man zirtily needy, and 
therefore adventrous. Hayward. 
Narty. adj. [from nit. |) Abounding with 
the eggs of lice. 
Ni'vaL. adj. [nivalis, Lat.} Abounding 
with fnow, Dif. 
Ni'veous., adj. (niveus, Lat.] Snowy; re- 
fembling fnow. 
Cinabar becomes red by the acid exhalation of 
fulphur, which otĦerways prefents a pwe and vive- 
eus white. Brows. 


Ni'zy. 2. fJ. [from ~ziais.] A dunce; a 
fimpleton. A low word. 
‘True critics laugh, and bid the trifling ni/y 
Go read Quintilian. Anon, 
NO, adw. [na, Saxon. } 
». The word of refufal: contrary to yea 
or J Se 
Our courteous Antony, 
Whom ne'er the word of 72, woman heard fpeak, 
Being barber’d ten times o'er, goes to the teatt. 
Sbhakfpeare. 
Henceforth my wooing mind fhail be exprett, 
Jn rullet yeas and honelt keily wees. Shak peare. 
If you will not conhder thefe things now, the 
time will (hortly come when you fhiall confider them 
whether you will or 79. Calumy'’s Sermons. 
2. The word of denial, oppofite to con- 


ceffion or affirmation. 

l think it would not fort amifs, to handle the 
quettion, whether a war for the propagation ot the 
chriftian faith, without another caule of holtility, 
be lawful or zo, and in what cafes ? Bacon. 

3. It fometimes cuntitins a foregoing nega- 


tive. 
My name’s Macbeth :— 
—The Devil himiclf could not pronounce a ttle 
More hateful to mine ear.— 
~~ No, nor more fearful. 
Never more 
This hand Mall combat on the croaked fhore : 
No; let the Grecian pow’rs oprreft an tight, 
Unpity’d periin in their tyrant’s fight. Dryten. 
4. It fometimes ftrengthens a following 
negative; wo, wo, not even, 
No not the bow which fo adorns the fkies, 
So glorious is, of boalis fo many dies., Waller. 
No, ad). 
1. Notany ; nore, 


Sbakfpeare. 


Les there be 2 thife hetween me and thee. Gen. | 


Some dire misfortone to portend, 
No enemy can match a friend. Swift. 
Woman and fool are two hard things to hit, 
For true no meaning puzzles more than wit. Pope. 
No wit to flatter lett of all his itore, 
No fool to laugh at, which he valucd more. Pope. 
N3 weeping orphan faw his father’s ftores 
Our threes irradiate, or rmb-laze the Boors. 
Our bard 
Ns common object to your tight difplays. Pope. 
Poor Edwin was zo eulgar boy. Beatie. 
2. It feems an adg€ttive in thefe phrates, 
no longer, mo more, 70 where; thougn 
fometimes it may he fo cammodivvlly 
changed to wor, that it feems an adverb : 
as, the davs are vet zo ihorter. 
When we faw that they were zo where, we came 
@o Samuel. 1 Samuel, 
In vain Í reach my feeble hands to join 
In fweet embraces; ali! mo longer thine. Dryden. 


Pore. 
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3. No ome: none; not any one. 

Na one who dorth good to thofe only from wham 
he expects to receive good, can ever be fully fatis- 
tied of hisown fincerity, Sntalridge. 

To NoBI'LITATE. v, a. [vobilite, Latin. | 
To ennoble; to mike noble. | 

Nosilirry. 2. f [vebslitar, Latin.) 

1. Antiquity of family joined with fplen- 
dour. 

When I took up Boccace unawares, I fell on the 
fame argument of preferring virtue to nobidiiy of 
bloud and titles, in the Rory of Sizifmunda. Dryd. 

Long galleries of ancettors, 
Challenge, nor wonder, or elleem from me, 
a Virtue alone is true nobility.” Dryden 

2, Rank or dignity ot feveral degrees, 

conferred by fovereigns. N-bility in 
England is extended to five ranks; duke, 
marquis, earl, vifcount, baron. 

3. The perfons of high rank ; the perfons 

who are exalted above the commons. 
It is a purpos'd thing, 
To curb the will of the wcbility. Shak/peare. 

4. Dignity; grandeur; greatnefs. 

Though the hated Amphialus, yet the noA:dity of 
her courage prevailed over it; aod fhe defired he 
might be pardoned that youthlul errour; confider- 
ing the reputation he had to be the beft kuight in 
the world ; fo as hereafter -he governed himfelf, as 
oné remembering his tault. Sidney. 

But ah, my mule, E would thou hadft facility 
To work my godde(s fo by thy invention, 

On me to catt thofe eyes where Mine webility Sida. 


their natures more than is native to them. SLak/p. 
They thought it great their fov’reign to controul, 
And nam'd their pride, modifiiy ot foul, Dryden. 
NO'BLE, adj. [xoble, Fr. nobilis; Lat. | 
1. Of an ancient and fplendid family. 
2. Exalted to a rank ahoie commonalty, 
From virtue firft bezan, 
The diffrence that diflinguith’d man trom mans 
He claim'd no title from de(cent of blood, 
But that which made him meble, made him good. 
Dryden, 
3. Great; worthy; ‘aluftrious: both of 
men and things. 

Thus this man died, leaving his death for an 
example of a wob/e courage, and a memorial of 
virtue. a Maccubees. 

To vice induftrious, but to nobler deeds 
Tim’rous. 

A noble ttroke he lifted hich, 

Which hung not, but with tempeh fell. Milen. 

Thole two great things that fo engrofs the detires 
and defigns ot both the zodéer and ignobicr Jort ot 
mankind, are to be four:d in religion; namely, 
wifdom and pleafure- South, 
. Exalted; elevated; fublime. 

My Mhare in pale Pyrene I refign, 

And claim no part in all the mighty nine: 
Statues, with winding ivy crqwn’d belong 
To asbler poets, for a nobler long. 


Miiton. 


Dryden. 
ç. Magnificent; ftately : as, a wob/e parade. 
6. Free; generous; liberal. 
7J. Principal; capital: as, the heart isone 
of the zcble parts of the budy. 
No’BLE. 7 f- 
1. One of high rank. 
Upon the nod/es of the children of Ifrael he laid 
not his hand. Exatas. 
Hew many oédes then ould held their places 
That mutt ttrike fail to (pirits of vile fort! Shuk/p. 
What the nobles once {aid in parliament, Nolu- 
mus leges Anglia mutari, 1s imprinted in the hearts 
of all the people. Bacon. 
The xcb/es among the Romans took care in 
their latt wills, that they might havea lamp in their 


monuments, Wilkins. 
Sce all our mobles begging to be Naves, 
See all our fools afpiring to be knaves. Pape. 


Tt may be the difpofition of young aedfrs, that 
they expert the accomplifhments of a good educa- 
tion without the leait expence of time or ftudy. 

Swift's Matern Lducution. 


Bafe men, being in love, have then a 2sd¢ily in: 


— 
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The fecond natural divifion of power, is of fuch 
men who have acquired large pofletlions, and cun- 
fequently depeadencies; or defecad trom ancettors 
who have left them greatinheritances, together with 
an hereditary authority : thele eafily unite in thoughts 
and opinions. ‘Thus commences a gieat council or 
fenate ot mod/es, tor the weighty affaars of the 
nation. Safi. 

Men fhould prefs forward in Fame’s glorious 

chace, 

Nobles wok backward, and fo lofe the race. Young. 
2, A coin rated at fix fhillinys and eight- 
erce; the fom of ix and eivht-pence, 

He cowed mobles, of noble, fair, and tine gold. 

Cangen, 
Many fair promotions 
Are daily given, to ennoble thofe 
Vhat fcarce, fome two days fince, were worth a zak le. 
Shakjpeare, 

Upon every writ procured for debt œ damage, 
amounting to forty pounds or more, a mcble, that 
is fix fillings and eight-pence, is, and ufually hath 
been paid to fine, Lacon, 

No’ BLE Jiverwort, [bepatica.} A plane. 
No's LEMAN., x. J. [noble and man.) One 
who is ennobled. 
It t blum, 
I. is to fee a ncbleman want manners. Shak /pearee 

"The xoblemun is he, whofe noble mind 

Is All’d with inborn worth. 
No'BLENESS. x. f. [from roble. | 
1. Greatnels; worth; dignity; magna- 
nimity. 


Dryden. 


The wcblenefs of life 
Is todo this; when fuch a mutual pair, 


And fuch a twain can do’t. Shakfpeare. 
Any thing 

That my ability may undergo, 

And xcb/ene/s impole. Shak/peare. 


Truc noblenefs would 
Learn him feibearance from fo foul a wrong. Shakf. 
re that does as well in private between God and 
his own foul, as in public, hath given himfelt a 
teltimony that his purpoies are tull ot horefty, 2°- 
blenefs, and integrity. Taylor. 
Gieatnels of mind, and mcbleaefsy their teat 
Build in her loveliett. Milter, 
There is not only a congruity herein between the 
niblenejs of the faculty and the object, but allathe 
faculty iseniiched and advanced by the worth of 
the vbe. Male. 
You have not only been czreful of my fortune, 
which was the effcét of your a:blenc/s, but you 
have been folicitousot my reputanon, which is that 
ot your kindne(s. Dryden, 
2. Splendour of defcent ; lufre of pedigree, 
No’sress. x. f. [vobleffé, French. | 
1. Nobility. This word is not now ufed 
inany fenfe, 
Fair branch of sobl/efs, flower of chivalry, 
That wih your worth ihe world amazed make. 
è Spenjere 
2. Dignity ; greatnefs. 
Thou whofe nod/e/s keeps one ftature Rill, 
And one true peiture, tho’ betteg’d wiih ill. 


Ben Jorfons 
3. Noblemen colleStively. 
Let us hatte to hear it, 
And cull the xcbdefs to the audience. Shak fpeare. 


l know no redfon we fhould give that advantage 
to the commonalty of England to be foremoft in 
brave actions, which the z-cb/e/s of France would 
never fuftcr in their peafants. Dryden. 

No!siy. adv. [trom mbl. | 
1. OF ancient and fplendid extraction. 

Only a fecond laurel did adorn 

Hiscollegue Catulus, tho’ 20d/y born: 

He thar’d the pride of the triumphal bay, 

But Marius won the glory of the day, Dryden, 
2. Greatly ; illuftricufl. ; inagnaniin:ufly. 

Did he not (traight the two deliquents tear, 

That were the faves of drink and threats of Nees ? 
Was not that 7-4/y. done ? Shah) peure. 

This fate he could have fcap’d, but weld not tofe 

Honour for life; but rather #2b/y chotc 


Death from their tears, than falety troun his own. 
Denbam, 


i 
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3. Grandly; fplendidly. 

There ccold not have teen a more magnificent 
defign than that of Trajan’s pillar. Where could 
an emperor's 2fhes have been fo c4’s lodged, as in 
the midit ot his metropolis, atd on the tcp of fo 
exalted a monument. AdJifon on [taly. 

No’sory,. m. f- [zo and body.] No one; 
not any one. 

‘This is the tune of our catch p'aid by the pic- 
ture cf naicdy. Shakjprare. 

Ic fell to Coke's turn, for whom nobody cared, to 
Se made the facrifiee; aod he was out of his office. 

Clarendcn. 

If in company sou offer fomething for a jeft, and 
mobecy feconds you on your own laughter, you may 
eoncemn their tafe, and appeal to better judgments ; 
but in the mean time you make a very indifferent 
Egure. Swf. 

Novice. adj. [nocens, Latin.] 
1. Guilty; criminal. 

The earl of Devonthire being intereRéd m the 
blood of York, that was rather feared than scent? ; 
vet asone, that might be the object of others plots, 
remained prifoner in the Tower during the king's 
life. Bacon's EL rry vit. 

2. Hurtful; mifchievous. 
His head, well-ftor’d with fubtile wiles: 
Not yet in horrid hade, or difmal den, 
Ner mocert yet: buton the graly herb, 
Fearlefs, unfear'd, he flept. Mirer. 
The warm limbeck draus 
Salubrioas waters from the roert brood. Pbilips. 
They meditare whether the virtuesof the one will 
exalt or diminith the force af the other, or correct 
any of its nsceme qualities. Warts’ on tbe Misd. 
“Nock. 2. f. [xcechia, Italian. } 
r. A flit; a nick; a notch. 
2. The fundament. Les fe/es. 
When the date of reck was out, 
Cf dropt the fympathetick fnout. Hudibras. 
Tə Nock. v.a. To place upon the notch. 
Tken tooke he up his bow 
And necie his taft, the ground whence all their 
future griefe did grow. Chagmar. 
Nocra’sBuLo, ue f. [xox and ambulo, 
Latin. ] One who walks in his fleep. 

Refpiration being carried on in fleep, is no argu- 
ment againlt its being voluntary. What fhali we fay 
of wofambulos $ There are voluntary motions carried 
on without thought, to avoid pain. sirbut5. on Air. 

Nocri’piat, adj, [ nodfes and dies, Latin. ] 
Comprifing a night and a day. 

The ncéidial day, the lunar periodic moath, and 
the folar year, are natural and univerfa! ; but incom- 
menfurare each to another, and dificult to be recon- 
ciled. Hzlder, 

NocTI'FEROUS, adj, [nox and fero, |Bring- 
ing night. Die. 

Nocti'vaGanr. adj. [xofivegus, Latin. ] 
Wandering in the night. Dia. 

No'cruary. 2. f. [from zoéis, Lat.) An 
account of what palles by night. 

I have gota parcel of vifions and other mefcella- 
nies in my acéisary, which I fhall fend to enrich 
vaur paper. Addifon. 

No'CTURN. af. [acBurne, Fr. nournus, 
Lat.} An office of devotion performed in 
the night. 

The reliques being conveniently placed befere the 
church dvor, the vigils are to be celebrated that night 
before them, and the m&u: zand the mattins for the 
honour of the faints whofe the reliques are. Neild. 

NOCTU’‘RNAL. adj. (ncdturnus, Lat. ] 
Nightly. 

From gilded roofs depending lamps difplay 
Ne @urnal be2zms, that emulate the day. Dryden. 

I beg leave to make vou a prefent of a dream, 
which may ferve to lull your readers till fuch time as 
you yourfeli tall gratify the public with ary of your 

sgcélurnui a.fcoverics. Addifon, 
NOCTU'RNAL. 2 J- An initrument by 
which obfervaticns are made in the night. 

That proje€tion of the fars which iccludes al! the 
ftars in our harizon, and therefore reaches to the 

Chirty-cigauls degree and a ball ol ihe louthera lati- 


NOD 


tude, though its centre is the north pole, gives usa 


better view of the heavenly bodies as they appear 
every night to us; and it may ferve for a zoura, 
asd fhew the true hour of the night. Watts. 
To NOD. v. n. [Of uncertain derivation: 
rs», Greek ; zxto, Lat. amncidio, Welth. | 
re To decline the head witha quick mo- 


tion. 

Let every feeble rumour fhake your hearts; 

Your enemies with wadding of their plumes, 

Fan you into Jdefpair. Sbakfpeare. 

Cleopatra hath x-ddedhimtoher. S.24/Peare. 
On the faith of Jove rely, 

When zoddizg to thy fuit he bows the tky, Dryden. 

2. To pay a flight bow. 
Cafius muft bend his body, 

If Cæfar carelef:ly but nod on him. — Sbak/peare. 
To bend downward with quick motion. 
When a pine is hewn upon the plains, 

And the lat mortal troke alone remains, 

Lab'ring in pangs of death, and threat’oing alf, 

This way and that the 7221, conGdering where to 

fal. Dryden. 
He climbs the mountain rocks, 

Fir'd by the x2/4ing verdure of its brow. Themfon. 

4. Tobe drowfy. 

Your two predeceffors were famous for their dream3 
and vifions, and contrary to all other authors, never 
pleaied their readers more than whea thev were 
nodding. Addifon. 

Nop. ». /. [from the verb. ] 

1, A quick declination of the head. 
Children being to be reftrained by the parents 

only in vicious things; a look or xod oniy ought to 

correct them when they do amis. L:cke. 

A mighty king Lam, anearthly God; 
Nations obey my word and wait my ned è 
And life or death depend on my decree. 

A quick declination. 

Like a drunken failor on a maf, 
Ready with every “2d to tumble down 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep. Sdalfpeare. 
3. The motion of the head in drowfinefs. 

Every drowfy 2d fhakes their doctrine, who teach 
that the fou! is always thicking. Licke. 

4. A flight obeifance. 

Will he give vou the xed ? Soak/peare. 
Since the wifdom of their choice is rather to have 
my cap than my heart, 1 will practife the infinuating 
nod, and be off to them moft counterteitly. Séak/. 

Novation, 2./. [from zcdo.] The itate 

of being knotted, or act of making knots. 

No’pper. z.. [from zed. ] One who makes 


nods. 

A fet of nodders, winkers, 274 whifperers, whofe 
bufinefs is to ftrangle all other offspring of w:tin their 
tinh. Pope. 

NOo'DDLE. %. f. [hnol, Saxon.] A head in 


contempt. 


i 


d'3- 


Prizr. 
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Her care ball be 
die witha three-legg’d foot. 
Shak/peare. 
Let our wines without misture,or Rain be all fine, 
Or call up the matter aod break his dull nede. 


Ben F nfon. 
My head's not made of brafs, 
As friar Bacon's sodd/e was. Hudibras. 
He would not have it faid before the people, that 
images are to be worfhipped with Latria, but rather 
the contrary, becaufe the dittin@tions neceffary to 
defend it are too fubtile for their nsfdles. Sialling fi. 
Come, mater, l have a proyeét in my noddie, that 
Mall bring my miftrefs to you back again, with as 
good will as ever the went from you.  L'E/frange. 
Why thould(t thou try to bidc thyfelf in youth? 
Impartial Proferpine behoids the truth; 
Aad laughing at fo fond and vain a tafk, 
Will Arip the hoary zeddie of its malk. Addifen. 
Thou that art ever half the city’s grace, 
And adu’ to foleinn roddir, folemn pace. Fernccr. 
No'ppy. ». f. [from zausdin, French.] A 
fimpleton ; an idiot. 
The whole race of bawling, fluttering 22.%dies, by 
what ude foever dizu:hed, are a-kin toghe afs in this 


fable. L Effrarge. 
Nove. n. f. [wadus, Latin. ] 


Tocomb your z 
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r. A knot; a knob. 
2. A {welling on the bone, 

If redes be the caufe of the pain, foment with 
fpirit of wine wherein opium and Giron have been 
ditfolved. Wiferran. 

3. InterfeCtion. 

All thefe variations are fithed in nineteen years, 
nearly agreeing with the courte of the rads; i. e. 
the points in the ecliptic where the moon croffeth 
thar circle as the paffeth to her northern or fouthern 
latitude ; which modes are caile? the head and tail of 
the dragon. Holder. 

Novo'sirr. z. /. [from nodofus, Latin. } 
Complication; knot. 

Thefe the midwife cutteth off, contriving them 
mto a knot clofe about the body of the infsat; from 
whence enfueth that tortuofity, or complicated 
sodofity we cail the navcl. Broun 

No'pous. adj. {nodofus, Latin.] Kaorty; 
full of knots. 

This is feldom affz&ted with the gout, and whea 
that becometh zodcus, men continue not long after, 

Brown. 
NO'DULE, x, J- [xedulus, Latin.} A {mall 
lump. 

Thofe minerals ia the frata, are either found in 
grains, or elfe they are amaffed into balls, lumps, or 
xedules: which redules are either of an irregular 
figure, or of a figure tomewhat more regular. 

Focdward's Natural Hiffary. 
No’ccGen, adj. Herd; rough; harth. 
He put on a hard, coarfe, -egex (hirtof Pendrels. 
Efcape of King Coavles. 
No'ccrn. 2.f. [pel German.] A fall 
mug. 

Frog laughed in bis Geeve, gave the (quire the 
other zoggin of brandy, and clapped him on the 
back. Ardutonote 

Norance.2f [SeeAnnorance.} Mif- 
chief; inconvenience. 

To borrow to-day, and to-morrow to mis, 
For lender and borrower nofsxce it's. 

The fingle and peculiar life is bound, 
With all the ttrength aod armour of the mind, 

To keep itlelf from zsiazce. ? S5akjpezre, 
Jo NOIE. v. a. To anncy. An old word 
difufed. 

Let fervant te ready with mattoc™ in hard, 

To ttub ot the buthes that woieré the land. Tx fer. 
Nower, 2. ja [from xoie.] One who an- 
noys. An old word in difufe. 

The north is a xcicr to grafsof 2il fuics, 

The eat 2 deftioyer to herbs and all fruits. Tager. 

Notous. adj. [ucic/co, Italian.) Hurttul; 
mifchievous; troublefome; inconvenient; 
Obfolete. 

Being bred in 2 het country, they found much 
hair on their faces to be roicas unto them, Spenjer. 

The falfe Duefla leaving zcisus night, 

Return’d to tkately palace of dame Pride, Spenfer. 

But neither darknefs foul, por nithy bands, 

Nor mcivus {mell his purpofe could with-hold. Spexf. 
NOISE. ». j. (noie, French. } 
t. Any kind of found. 

Noéfes, as of waters falling down, founded about 
them, and fad vifions appeared unto them. /Fifdim. 

Whether it were a whiitling found, or a melodi- 
ous nsife of birds among the fpreadiog branches, thefe 
things made them fwoon. Wisden. 

Great motions in nature pafs without found or 
ncife. The heavens tura about in a mok rapid 
motion, without zafe to us perceived; though in 
fome dreams they have been faid to make an excel~ 
lent mufick, Bacon's Natural Hiflery. 

t Fear 
Shakes your hearts, while thro’ the ifle they hezr 
A tatting acéfe, as horrid and as loud 
As thunder makes, before it breaks the cloud. 
Walier, 
z. Outcry; clamour; boafting or impor- 
tunate talk, 

What oife have we had about tranfplantation of 

difcafes, anc transfufton of blovd ? Eaker. 
3. Occafion of talk. 
Socrates lived in Athens during the great plagues 


Tu cv, 
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which has made fo much noife through all azes, 
and never caught the leait infection. Speélator. 
4. A concert. Obfolete. 
Jo Notse. v. 2 [from the noun.} To 
found loud, 
Harm 
Thole terrors, which thou fpeak`it of, did me none ; 
Tho’ zoifinag loud and threat’ning nigh. Milton, 
Jo Noise. v. a. To fpread by rumour, 
or report. 
All thefe fayings were noifed abroad throughout 
all the hill country. Luke. 
I thall not need to relate the affluence of young 
nobles from hence into Spain, aster the voice of 
our prince's being there had been quickly soifed. 
Wotton. 
They might buz and whifper it one to another; 
and tacitly with-drawing trom the prefence of the 
apotle, they then Litt up their voices and woifed it 
about the city. Bentiey. 
& Norserut. adj. {nove and full.) Loud; 
clamorous. 
That eunuch, guardian of rich Holland’s trode, 
Whole zoifefxl valour does no foe invade, 
And weak aflittance will his tricnds dettroy. Dry. 
Noi'seLess. adj. [fron xotfe.} Silent; 
without found. 
On our quick tt decrees, 
Th? inaudthle and 22/i/ele/s foot of time 
Gteals, cre we can eit them. Shakfpeare. 
So mifrle/t would I live, fuch death to fnd, 
Like timely fruit, not haken by the wind, 
But ripely dropping from the faplefs bough. Dryden. 
Convinc'd, that rorfelefs py might dwell 
In fecular retreats, and fouri(h well. Harte. 
No1'siness. ve f. [from 72i/y.] Loudnets 
of found; importunity of clamour. 
Noi's—EMAKER. Xe fe [voife and maker. | 
Clamourer, 
The ifue of all this noife is, the making of the 
noijemakers ttill more ridiculous. L'Eflraige. 
NOUSOME, adj. [xoie/o, Italian. ] 
1. Noxious; mifchievous; unwholefome. 
In cafe it may be proved, that among the num- 
ber of rites and orders common unto both, there are 
particulars, the ufe whereof is utterly unlawful in 
regard of foine fpecial bad and soifome quality ; 
there is no doubt but we ought to relinquith fach 
rites and orders, what freedoin foever we have to 
tctain the other (till. Houter. 
The brake and the cockle are #2f/ome too much. 


Tuffer. 

All my plants I fave from nightly ill 
Of axvilome winds, and blatting vapours chill. AZi/r, 

Gravifea 2:i/ome from the neighb‘ring ten, 

Aud hisown Care featthree hundred men. Dryden. 

The noifome pett lence, that in open war 
Terrible, marches thro’ the mid-day air, 
And fcatters death. 

2. Offenfive; difgufting. 

The feeing thefe eftedts, will be 
Both noifome and infectious. Shak/peare. 

Foul words are but foul wind, and foul wind is 
but foul breath, and foul breath is zoifome. Shak fp. 

The filthinefs of his fmell was mos/ome to all his 
army. 2 Maccabees, 

An error in the judgment, is like an impofthume 
in the head, which is always zoifomne, and fre- 
quently mortal. S uth. 

Noi'somecy. adv. [from xoifome.} Wirth 
a fetid ftench; with an infectious team. 

Noi'someness. z. f. [from xoifame,] Apt- 
nefs to difgut ; offenfivenefs. 

If he muk needs be feeca, with all his filth and 
nsifomene/s about him, he promiles him&l! however, 
that it will be fome allay to his reproach, to be but 
one of many to march ina troop. South. 

Noy'sy. adj. [from zoife.] 
1. Sounding loud. 
2. Clamorous ; turbulent, 

O leave the oi/y town, O come @nd fee 
Our country cotts, and live content with me! 

Dryden, 
Smith. 


Prior. 


To zoify fools a grave attention lend. 


Vou, Il, 


NOM 


Although he employs his talents wholly in his 
clofet, he is fure to raile the hatred of the notify 
crowd. Swift. 
NO'LI me tangere. [ Latin. ] 

1, A kind of cancerous {welling, exafpc- 
rated by applications, 
2. A plant. 

Noli me tangere may be plagted among your 
flowers, for the rarity of it. Mortimer, 
Nou'trion, z. fC nolitio, Lat. | Unwilling- 

nefs : oppofed to wo/rtion. 

Proger aéts of the will are, volition, molition, 
choice, refolution, and command, in relation to 
fubordinate faculties. Fale. 

Nott. ox. f. [bnol, Saxon.} A head; a 
noddle. 

An afs’s voll I fixed on his heads = Shak/peare. 

No'MancyY. wf. [romance nomaxcie, Fr. 
womens Lat. and pereg, Greek.] The 
art of dixining the faies of perfons by 
the letters that form their names. Die. 

No'mBLES., 7 f The entrails of a deer. 

NOMENCL ATOR, n, f. [Late nomencla- 
zeur, Fr.] One who calls things or per- 
fons by their proper names. 

There were a fet of men in old Rome called so- 
menclaters; men who could call every man by his 
name. Addifon. 

Are envy, pride, avarice, and ambition, fuch illas- 
menclators that they cannot furnith appellations for 
their owners ? Suifi. 

NOMENCLATURE, 7, /. [xomenlature, 

French ; woemenclatura, Latin. | 
1, Fhe a& of naming. 

Vo fay whcre notions cannot fitly be reconciled, 
that there wanteth a term or yomenclature for it, is 
but a hift of ignorance. Bacon. 

2. A vocabulary ; a dictionary. 

The watry plantations fall not under that ”cmrez- 
clatureof Adam,which unto terreftrious animals af- 
figned a uame appropriate unto their natures. Brow. 

NOMINAL, adj, [womivalis, Larn] Refer- 
ring to names rather than to things; not 
real; titular. 

Profound tn all the sonina/, 

And real ways beyond them all. Hudibras. 
The nomina, definition, or derivation ot the word 
is not fufhicient to defcribe the nature of it. Pear fav. 
The acmimal cfleuce of gald is that complex idea 
the word gold ftands tor; as a body yellow, of a 
certain weight, malleabie, tuftble and fixed. But 
the real ellence is the conftitutioa of the infenfible 
parts of that body on which thole qualities depend. 
Locke. 
Were thefe people as anxious for the do¢trines ef- 
fential to the church of England, as they are for the 
nominal diftinétion of adhering to its interetts. Add. 
No!MINALLY. adv, [from nominal.) By 
name; with regard to a name; titularly. 
To NO'MINATE. v. a. [xamino, Latin. ] 

1. To name; to mention by name. 

Sudcenly to nomirate them all, 

It is impoffible. Shat{peare. 

One lady, I may civilly fpare to mominate, for 
her fex’s fake, whom he termed the fpider of the 
court. Wetton. 

z, To entitle; to call. 

Aread, old father, why of late 
Didft thou behight me born of Englith blood, 
Whom all a fairy’s fon doen saminate.  Spenfer. 

3. To fet down; to appoint by name. 

If you repay me not on fuch a day, let the forfeit 
Be nominated lor an cqual pound 
Ot your fair Aeth to be cut off. Shakfprare. 

Never having intended, never defigned any heir 
fn that fenfe, we cannot expect he should nominate 
or appoint any perfon to it. Locke. 

NoMINA'TION, 4. f. [womination, French ; 
from nominate. | 

1. Theact of mentioning by name. 

The forty-one immediate electors of the duke, 
mult be all of feveral families, and of them twenty- 
five at leaft concur to his nomination. Witton. 

Hammond was named to be of the aflembly of 


NON 


divines; hie invincible loyalty to his prince, ang 
obedience ta his mother, the church, not being fo 
valid arguments againft his nomination, as the rc- 
pute of his learning and virtue were on the other 
part, to have fome title to him. fill, 

2. ‘Lhe power of appointing. 

The nomination of perfons to places, being fo 
principal and infeparable a flower of his crown, he 
would referve to himfelf. Clarendon, 

In England the king has the somination of an 
archbithop; and alter x2minaticn, he fends a conge 
d’elire to the dean and chapter, to elcct the ge:fon 
elected by him. Ayliffe. 

NOMINATIVE. z. f. [in grammar, romi- 
natif, Fr.] The cafe that primarily de- 
fignates the name of any thing, and is 
called right, in oppofition to the other 
cafes called oblique. 

NON, adv. {Lat.] Not. Ic is never ufed 
feparately, but fometimes prefixed to 
words with a negative power, 

Since yo: to noz-repardance cat my faith, 

Live you the marble-breatted tyrant ftill. Shat/p. 

Behold alfa there a lay nox-rcfidency of the rich, 
which in times of peace, too much negle@ing their 
habitations, may feem to have provoked God to 
neglect them. Holyday. 

A mere inclination to matters of duty, men 
reckon a willing of that thing; when they are 
juttly charged with an atual on- performance of 
what the law requires. South. 

For an account at large of bifhop Sanderfon’s laft 
judgment, concerning God's concurrence, or xon- 
concurrence with the actions of men, end the pofi- 
tive entity of fins of commiffion, I refer you to his 
letters. Picree. 

The third fort of agreement or difagreemcnt in 
our ideas, which the perception of the mind is 
employed about, is co-exiftence, or scr:-exiftence 
in the fame fubje&. Locke. 

It is not a xo%-act, which introduces a cuftom,a 
cuftom being a common ufage. Ayliffe. 

In the imperial chamber this anfwer is not ad- 
mitted, viz. | do not believe it as the matter is ale 
ledgcd. And the reaion of this vo#-admiffion is, 
its great uncertainty. Ayliff?. 

An aprpaitor came to the church, and informed 
the parfon, that he muft pay the tenths to fuch a 
man; and the bilhop certified the ecclefiattical court 
under his feal on the xoz-pay ment of them, that he 
refufed to pay them. Aytiffe. 

The mez-appearance of perfons to fupport the 
united fenfe of both houfes of parliament, can 
never be conttrued as a general diffidence of being 
able to fupport the charge againft the patent and 
patentee. Swift. 

This may be accounted for by the turbulence of 
pailions upon the various and furprifing turns of good 
and evil fortune, in a long evening at play; the 
mind being wholly taken up, and the confequence 
of movt-attention fo fatal, Swift, 

No'naGE. #. f. [vow and age.) Minority ; 
time of life before legal maturity. 

In him there is a hope of government; 

Which in his sonage, countel under him, 
And in his full and ripen’d years, himfelf 


Shall govern well. Shak/peare. 
Be love but there, let poor fix years 

Be pos’d with the maturett fears 

Man trembles at, we ftraight thall and 

Love knows no omage, nor the mind. Crafhaw. 


We have a mittaken apprehention of antiquity, 
calling that fo which in truth is the world’s zonage. 
Glarviie. 
Tis neceflury that men fhould firft be oucof their 
nanage, before they can attain to an actual ufe of 
tbis principie; and withal, that they thou'd be 
ready to exert and exercife their faculties. Vilkins. 
Thofe charters were not avoidable for the king’s 
nonege; and if there could have been guy fuch pre- 
tence, that alone would not avoid them. Llale. 
Aiter Chaucer there was a Spenfer, a Harrington, 
a Fairfax, before Waller and Denham were in being 3 
and our numbers were in their zonage ull thefe lat 
appeared. Dryden. 
In their tender aczage, while they {pread 
Their fpringing leaves, and lite their infant head, 
Iudulge theirchildhood, ai the nuriling pare. Dry. 
Awe 
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v = A 
NON NON 
toxcE. v. / [The original of this word | fubftartive going before; as, we fhall 
is uncertain ; Skiuner imagines ittocome| have xo wine: wine we fhall have sane, 
from own crorce; or from narz, German, | 6. None feems originally to have fignified 
used rule: Junius derives it lefs proba- | according to ifs derivation, 7c? one, and 
bly from xciauce, to do for the nonce ; | therefore to have had no plural, but it is 
being, according to him, to do it mere/y| now ufed plurally. 
zr mijchief.\ Parpofes intent; degn. _ Terms of peace were 7072 
ft -7 4 J P À : ae Vouchfaf’d. 


? 
Not in ufe. In at this gate wcome pafs 
The vizilauce here piac’d, but fuch as come 
Well known from Heav’n. Milton, 
Nor think though mea were none 
That heav’n would wantipectators, God want praife. 
Blilion, 

NONE'NTITY. af. [zon and entity. | 

t. Nonexittence ; the negation of being. 

When they fay nothing from nothing, they mutt 
underftand it as excluding all caufes. lo which 
fenfe it is moit evidently true; being equivalent to 
this propofition, that nothing can make itfelf, or, 
nothing cannot bring iss no-felf out of nexextity 
into fomething. s Bently. 

2. A thaing not exifting. 

There was no fuch thing as rendering evil for 
evil, when evil was truly a moxertity, and no where 
to be found, South. 

We have heard, 2nd think it pity that your -in- 
quilitive genius thould rot be better employed, than 
in ooking atter that theological zsrentity. 

Arbuthnot ard Pope. 

NONEXI'STENCE, x. f. (non and exiftence. | 

1. Inexiftence ; negation of being. 

2. The thing not exiiting. 

A method of many wniters, which depreciates 
the efteem of miracles is, to falve not only real 
verities, but alfo zozexiflerces. Brown. 

Nownju‘RING. adj. [nou and juro, Latin. | 
Belonging to thofe who will nor {wear 
allegiance to the Hanoverian family. 

This objećtion was offered me by a very pious, 
learned, aud worthy gentleman of the xorxjuring 
partye Swift. 

Nonju’ror. 7z. f. [from zon and juror. |} 
One who, conceiving James 11. unjuftly 
depofed, refufes to {wear allegiance to 
thofe who have fucceeded him, 

Nonn NATURALS. 7. rt [non naturalia, 
Lat.] Phyficians reckon thefe to be fix, 
viz. air, meat and drink, fleep and 
watching, motion and reff, retention 
and excretion, and the paffions of the 
mind. 

The fix scrraturali are fuch as neither naturally 
conititutive, nor merely deitructive, do preferve or 
dettroy according unto circumitances. Ercun. 

NowePar lib. x. f. [won and pareil, Fer 

1. Excellence unequalled. 

My Icrd and matter loves you: O fuch Jove 
Could be but recomrens’d, tho’ you were crown’d 
The menpareil of beauty. Shat/peare. 

2. A kind of apple. 

3- Printers letter ot a fmall fize, on which 
{mall Bibles and Common Prayers are 

rinted. 

NO'NPLUS. x. f. [na and plus, Latin. ] 
Puzzle; inability to fay or do more. A 
low word, 

Let it feem never fo ftrange and impoffible, the 
nonplus of my realon wiil yield a fairer opportunity 
to my faith. South. 

One or two rules, en which their corclufions de- 
pend, in moft men have governed all theirthoughts : 
taxe thefe from them and they are ata lofs, aad 
their underfianding is perfectly ata xcxplus, Lecie. 

Such an ariilt did not begin the matter at a ven- 
ture, and when put to a wonpéus, paule and hefitate 
which way he thould proceed; but he had Grit in 
his comprehenfive intellect a compleat idea of the 
whole organical body. Bentley. 

To No'npLUS. v. a. [from the noun. ] ‘lo 


confound; to puzzle; to put toa fand ; 
to ftop, 


Milton. 


I (aw a wolf 
Norling two whelps ; I faw her little ones 
In wanton dalliance the teat ta crave, 
While the her neck wtesth’d from them for the 
UOnCE. Spenfer. | 
They ufed at fct to fuine the fifh in a houte | 
built for the aczce. Carew. 
When in your motion vou are hot, 
‘And that he calls tor dz10x, Ili have prepar'd him 
A chalice for the mozce. Shax[peare. 
Such 2 light and metall’d dance; 
Saw you never; 
And they lead men for the »-nee, 
Thatturn round live gris '2- ftones. 
A veider ter the “Ince, 
I wroagthe devi ‘hould l pick their bones. Cleazel, 
Coming ten times fcr the mance, 
T never yet could fce it flow but once. 


Ben J ron, 


Caton, 

NONCONFO'RMIST, % f. [voz and confor- 
mifi.} One who refufes to join in the 
eftabliked worfh.):. 

On his death-bed he declared himfelf a 2on-com- 
firmifi, and had a taiatien preacher to be his fpiri- 
tual guide. Suift. 
NONCONFO'RMITY. 2. f. [von and con- 
formizy. | 
1. Refufal of compliance. 

The will of our Maker, whether difcovered by 
se2fon or revelawon, carries the hizke authority 
with it; a conformity or xo7-conformity to it, de- 
termiaes their actions to be moral:y good or evil. 

Wats’ Legick. 
2. Refufal to join in the eftablifhed re- 
ligion. 

Since the liturgy, rites, and ceremonies of our 
church, are fo much ruck at, and all upon a plea 
of confcierce, it will concern us to examine tl:e 
force of this plea, which our adverfaries are till 
fetting up as the grand pillar and outterels of no- 
conformity. South, 

The lady will plead the toleratioa which allows 
her xcxconformity in this particular. SpeéPator. 
Nowe. adj. [ne one, nan, ne ane, Saxon. ] 
s. Not one: ufed both of pcrfons and 
things. 

Ye hail fiee when zere purfueth you. Leviticus. 

That killing power is zexe of thine, 

T gave it to thy voice and eyes: 

‘Thy fweets, thy graces, all are mine; 

Thos art my far, fhin’st in my ikiss. Carew. 

That fowl which is zoze of the iighteft, can 
e2fily move itfelf up and down in the air without 
ft irring its wings. Wilkins. 

Another, which is none of the leait advantages of 
hope is, its great efficacy in preferving us from fet- 
tig too high a value on prefent enjoyments. Speé?. 
2. Not any : xo was in this fenfe ufed an- 
ciently before a confonant, and xaxe be- 
fore 2 vowel. 

Siz days thall ye gather it, but on the fabbath 
there fhall be nene. Exodus, 

Thy life thall hang in doubt, and thou fhalt have 
nene 2(Turance of this life. Deuterunomy. 

R:fore the deluge, the air was calm; scene of 
thofe tumultuary motions of vapours, which the 
moustains and winds caufe in ours. Burnet. 

The moft glaring and notgrious paffages, are none 
of the neft. Fe.ton on the Chajicss. 
3. No: other. 

This is sce other but the houfe of God, and 
the gatz of heaven. Genefis. 
. Nove of foinetimes fignifies only eaipha- 

ucally nothing. 
Ay people wouid not hearken to my voice: and 
Ifrael wouid nene of me. f Pfeins. 
5. None is always ufed when it relates to a 


NONSE' NSICAL. 


To Nonsuv it. v. a. 


NOO 


Nor is the compofition of our own bodies the only 
wonder; we are as much nonp/./? by the moft con- 
temptible worm and plane. Glanville. 

His parts were fo acccmplifht, 
That right or wrong he ne’er was xonpluff. Hudib. 

That fin that is a pitch beyond all thofe, mutt 
needs be luch ao one as muh xcrg/us the devil hime 
feli to proceed farther. Scud. 

What, you are confounded, and Rand muie ? 
Somewhat zcaplufè to hear you deny your name. 

Deyder, 

Tom has been elcquent for half an hour together, 
when he has beer norglufed by Mr. Dry's defising 
hin to tell what it was that he eadeavcured to 
prove. Spc cPator. 


NONRE'SIDENCS. x. f. [man and rejudence.) 


Failure of refidence, 


If the character of perfons chofen into the church 
had been regarded, there would be fewer complaiuts 
of xcnrefidence. Swift. 


NONRESIDENT. z. f. [on and refident. } 


One who neglects to live at the proper 
place. 

As to nonrefidents, there arz not ten clergymen 
in the kingdom who can be termed noxrejzdens. 


Swift. 


NONRESISTANCE. 2.4 [ non and r-ffance. } 


The principle of not oppofing the king ; 
ready obedience to a fuperiour. 


NO'NSENSE, 2. f. [xen and jenje.) 


1. Unmeaning or ungrammatical language. 


*Till underftood, all tales, 
Like mcnfenfe, are not true nor faile,  Hudibras. 
IMany copies difperfed gathering new faults, Í 
faw more roxfenfe than | could have crammed into 
it. Dryden. 
This zonfenfe got into all the following editions 
by a mittake of the ftage editors Pape cz SLuk/peare. 


Trifles; things of no importance. A 
low word, 
What's the world to him, 
"Tis nonferfe all. Thom{cn. 


adj. 
Unmeaning ; foolith. 

They had produced mzny other inept combin2- 
tions, or aggregate forms of particular things, and 
nonferfical fyltems of the whole. Ray. 


{from xenfenje,} 


NONSE'NSICALNESS. 2 J. [from monfene 


fical.| Ungrammatical jargon; foolifh 
abfurdity. 


Noxso'LVENT. adj. (nm and /alvent.} 


Who cannot pay his debis. 


NONSOLU'TION. xe f [zon and feluticu.] 


Failure of folution. 

Athenzeus iuftances xeigmatical propofitions, and 
the forfeitures and rewards upoo their folution and 
renfolulion. Ereome. 


Nonspa‘RInG. adj. (ron and /parirg.\s 


Mercilefs; ail-dci‘roving. 
Is’t I expofe 

Thoʻe tendertimbs of thine to the event 
Of the £2n/paring war? Slukfpeare. 
j [xon ard juit.| To 
deprive of the benefit of a legal procefs 
for fome failure in the management. 

The adéreffes of both houfes of parliament, the 
council, and the declarations of moft counties ard- 
Corporations, are laid afide as of no weight, ard 
the whole kingdom of Ireland 2:7 wited, in default 
of appearance. Swift. 


Noo'DLe. ne f. [from ncadle or noddy.] A 


fool; a fimpleton. 


Nook. z. f. [irom een hceck, German.] A 


corner; a covert made by an angle or 
interfection. 

Safely ia harbour 
Is the king's fhip, in the deep zcsk, where orce 


Thou call’d& me up. Stak/peare. 
Buy a foggy and a dirty fara 
In that eck (hotten ifle of Albion. Séak/pcare. 


Thus entred fhe the light-cacluding cave, 
And through it fought fome inmoit rezk to fave 
The gold. Chapman. 


NOO 


The favages were driven out of their great ards, 


into a little xok of land near the river of Stranglord ; 


where they now polfefs a little territory, Davics 
Meander, who ts laid lo intricate to be, 
Hath not fo many turas, nor crankling 200k: as the. 
Dra,ton. 
Unfphere 
The [pirit of Plato to unfold 
What worlds or what vait regicns hold 
Th’ immortal mind that hath torlook 
Her manhon in this ficlny xost.  Ailten's Poems. 
Ithuriel and Zephon, 
Search thro’ this garden, leave unfearch’d no mcod, 
} Milton 
A third form’d within the ground 
A various mold; and trom the boiling cells, 
By range conveyance, ull’d each hollow x04, WZ. 
NOON. n. j. [non, Saxon; nazun, Welth ; 
none, Erle; tuppofett to be derived from 
noua, Latin, the winth hour, at which 
their ca@azqa or chief meal was eaten; 
whence the other nations called the ti:ne 
of their ainzer or chief meal, though 
carlier in the day, by the fame name. ] 
r. The middle hour of the day ; twelve; 
the time when tne fun is in the meridian; 


midday. 
Fetch forth. the ftocks, there Mall he fic ’ell 
Musk. 
Til 200%! "ll night, my lord. Stal fpeure. 
‘Fhe day already halt his race had run, 
And fuminon'd him to due repalt at xeon. Dryden. 
{f l turn my cye at zoon towards the fun, I ean- 
not avoid the ideas which the light or fun produces 
in me. Locke. 
In days of poverty his heart was light: 
Fle fung his hymns at morning, zoor, and night. 


Marte. 
2. It is taken for midnight. 
Full before him at the noon of night, 
He faw a quire of ladies. Dryden, 


Noon. adj. Meridional. 
How oft the rooz, how att the midnight bell, 
That iron tongue ut death! with folemn knell, 
On folly’s errands, as We vainly roam, 
Knocks at our hearts, and nds our thoughts from 
home ? Young. 
Noo!npay. x. /: [%oon and day. ] Midday. 
The bird of might did fir, 
Ev'n at concay, upon the market-place, 
Houting and fhrieking. Shakfpeare. 
The dimnets ot our intelleCtual eyes, Artitotle 
filly compares to thole of an owl at zconday. boyse. 
Noo'nDay. adj. Meridional. 
The fcorching fun was mounted high, 
In ali its luftre to the rounday iky. Addijon. 
Noo'ninc. x, f. [trom xox.) Repote or 
repatt at noon. 
Noo’nTipDe. x. /. [zoon and tide.] Mid- 
day; ume of noon, 
Sorrow breaks feafons and repofing hours, 
Makes the night morning, and the xoomite night. 
Soak/peatre, 
Noo'ntipe&, adj. Meridional. 
Phaeton hath tumbled from his car, 
And made an evening at the noontide prick. Shak/p. 
All things in beft order to invite 
Noontide repait, or afternoon's repofe. Milton. 
We expect the morning red in vain 5 
*Tis hid in vapours, or obfcur’d in raine 
The zocntide yellow we in vain require ; 
Tis black in torm, or red in light’ning fire. 
Prior. 
NOOSE. ».f. [xo/ada, entangled ; a word 
found in the vloffes of Lipjus. Mr. 
Lye.} A running knot which the more 


10.13 drawn binds the clofer. 
Can’it thou with a weak angle trike the whale ? 
Catch with a hook, or with a zos/€ inthral ? Sandys. 
Where the hangman does difpefe, 
To fpecial triend the knot of 200/e. 
“They run their necks into a auofey 
They'd break ‘em afier, to break lovfe. Haazidras. 
Falfely he falls into fome dangerous 70:/e. 


And then as meanly labours to get lovice § Lryden. 


Hludibres. 


NOR 


A rope and a maofe arc nojelting matters, Acbuth, 
To Noose. v a. [trom the noun.) ‘Vo tic 


in a noole; to catch; toentrap. 
The fin is woven with threads of different fizes, 


the leatt of them ttrong enough to zcofe and entyaps 


US. Government of the Tongue. 
Norges, f. (rubicilla, Lat.) A kind of 
bird cal'ed a bull-finch or redtail,. 
Nor. conjunc?. [ne or. | 
1, A particle marking the fecond or fub- 
fequent branch of a negative propofi- 
tion: correlative to neither or not. 
I neither love, zor fear thee. Shalfpeare, 
Neither love will (wince, xor haye Marvel, 
2. Two negatives are fometimes joined, 
but not according to the propriety of 
our prefent language, though rightly in 


the Saxon. 
Mine eyes, 
Which [ have darted at thee, hurt thee not; 
Nor, 1 am fure there is xo force in eyes 
That can do hurt. Shakfpeare. 
| 3. Neither is fometimes included in vor, but 


not elegantly. 

Before her gates, hill wolvesand lions lay ; 
Which with her virtuous drugs fo tame fhe made, 
That wolfe, xor lion, would one man invade. 

Chapman. 

Pow’'r, difgrace, xor death could ought divert 
Thy glorious tongue thus to reveal thy heart. Danie/. 

Simois zor Xanthus fhall be wanting there; 

| <A new Achilles thall in arms appear. Dryden, 
4. Nor is in poetry ufed in the firft branch 


for neither. 

Ide ny:nph, I przy thee, be 
Nlodelt, and not follow me, 

l zer love mytell, zər thee. é Ben Perfor, 

Nor did they not perceive their evil plight, 

Or the fierce pains not feel. Milton. 

But how perplext, alas! is human fate ? 

I whom zor avarice, zcr pleafures move ; 

Yet mult myfelf be made a flave to love. Falh. 
NORTH. z. f£ [nond, Sax.}] The point 

oppofite to the fun in the meridizn. 

More unconftant than the wind; who wooes 
Ev’n now the trozen bofoin of the north; 

And being anger'd pufts away from thence, 
Turning his face to the dew dropping fouth. SE2k/p. 
The tyrannous breathing of the zorrh, 
Shakes all our buds from blowing. Shakfpeare. 
Fierce Boreas illues forth 
T’ invade the trozen waggon of the sorth. Dryden, 
NORTH. adj, Northern; being in the 
north, 

This Mall be your xori% border from the great fea 
to mount Hor. Numbers. 

NORTHEA'ST. x. fa [arth and eaf.) The 
point between the north and eaft. 

John Cabot, a Venetian, the father of Sebaftian 
Cabot, in behalf of Henry the Seventh of Eng- 
land, difcovered all the xorrh-eaf? coafts hereof, 
from the Cape of Florida in the fouth, to New- 
foundland and Terra d'Laborador in the north. 

Heylin, 

The inferiour fea towards the foutheaft, the ionian 
towards the fouth, and the Adviatick on the aortb- 
cafl fide, were Commanded by three different na- 
ons. Arbuthnot, 

NOoRTHERLY. adj. [from xorth.] being 
toward the north. 

The northerly and toutherly winds, commonly 
efteemed the caules of cold and warm weather, are 
really the effects of the cold or warmth of the at- 
mofphere. Derham, 

No'RTHERN. adi. [from xorth.] Being in 
the north, 

Proud zaribern lord, Clifford of Cumberland. 

Shakfpeare. 

it we ered ared-hot wire until it cool, and hang 

it up with wax and untwilted hlk, where the lower 
end which covied next the earth doth reft, that is the 
northern point. brown. 


Norrusta’r. wf. [north aad far.) The 
poleitar ; the lodeitar. 


NOS 


If ker breath were as terrible as her termina. 
tions, there were no living near her, she would in- 
fect to the north flare. Shak perre. 

NOo'RUHWAR D. adj. [north and peand, oax. | 
Being toward the north. 

No/aruwarb. 2 adv. [worth and peard, 

No/’rruwarps. §  Saxon.} Toward the 


north. 
Mitlike me not for my complexion, 
The thadow’d livery of the burnith'd fun. 
Bring me the tairett creature vorthaward born, 
Where Phebus’ fire fcarce thaws the icicles, 
And prove whofe blood is reddett. Sbhukfpeare. 

Going northward aloot, as long as they liad any 
doubt of being purfucd, at lait they crofled the 
ocean to Spain. Bacon. 

No thward beyond the mountains we will go, 
Where rocks lie cover’d with eternal fnow. Dryden. 

A clofe prifoner in a room, twenty foot-fquarc, 
being at the northfide of his chamber, is at liberty 
to walk twenty foot fouthward, not to wall twenty 
foot xortbward. Lecke. 

NorTHwE'’sST. x. /. [zorth and weft.) ‘The 
oint between the north and weft. 

The bathing places, that they may remain under 
the fun until evening, he expofeth unto the fummer 
fetting, that is zorisweft. Brown. 

NORTHWI'ND. 2. J. (rorta and avind. | 
‘I he wind that blows from the north. 

The clouds were fled, 

Driven by a keen sorthwind. Afiiton. 

When the fierce zorthwirzd, with Ins airy forces 
Rears up the Baltick to a foaming fury. bracts, 

NOSE, x. f. [neye, noya, Saxon. ] 
1, The prominence on the face, which is 
the organ of fcent, and the emunctory of 


the brain. 
Down with the zofe, 
Take the bridge quite away 
Of him that, his particular to forefend, 
Smells trom the gen’ral weal, 
Nofe of Vurks and Vartars lips- 
Our decrecs, 
Dead to infliction, tothemfelves are dead ; 
And liberty plucks juftive by the zafe. Sbak/peave, 
There can be no realon given why a vifage lome- 
what longer, or a zofe flatter, could not have confitted 
with fuch a loul. Locke. 
Poetry takes me up fo entirely, thet I fcarce fee 
what pafles under my zofe. Pope's Lesions 
2. The end of any thing. 
Fhe lungs are as bellows, the afpera arteria isthe 
nofe ot the bellows. Llilder, 
je scent; fagacity. 
We are not ofiended with a dog for a beter ncfe 
than his matter. Collier on Envy, 
cs To lead by the Nose. To draw by force: 
as a bear by his ring. © To lead blindly, 
‘Tho’ authority be a ftubborn bear, 
Yet he isoit fea dy the nofe with gold.  Skakfo, 
In fuits which a man dath not undertaad, at ig 
goad to refer them to fome friend, but let him chule 
well his reterendaries, clie he may be led Sy the 22, 


Shak pea re. 
Shat/peares 


Bacca, 
That fome occult defign doth lie 
In bloody cynarCtomashy, 
Is plain enough to him that knows, 
How faints dea? brothers by tée nofe. Hudibras, 


This is tke method of all popular hams, when the 
multitude are to be ded by the zofes into a fool’s para. 
dife. I Eftrazge. 

çe To thrift one’s Nose into the affairs of 
others. To be meddling with other 
people's matters ; to be a befybody. 
6. To put one’s Nose cut of joint. ‘Vo put 
one out in the affections of another. 
To Nose. v. a. [trom the noun. } 
1. To feent ; to i{melh 
Nose him as you go up tne fairs. 
2. ‘l'o face; to oppofe. 
To Nost. v. #. To look big; to blufter, 
Adult’rous Anthony 
Gives his potent regimet to a trull 
That nofes t agani os. 


ye 


Shaky peace, 


Shubiocere, 
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No'sEBLEED, 2. /. (ofeand bleed; millefo. 
liun.) A kind of herb. 
Ta's? F : 
No'sEGATY, 2. /. [nofe and gay.] A poly; 
a bunch of flowers. 
She hath four and twenty nofezays for the fhearers. 
Sbet/pecre, 
Aniel fought 
The clofe receffes of the virgin’s thoughts 
Ason the zsfegay in her breaft reclin’d, 
He watch’d th’ ideas rifing in her mind. 
Get you gone into the country to drets up refe- 
gays for a holy-day. Arbuthnct. 
No'seLess. adj. [from nz/e.] Wanting a 
nofe ; deprived of the nofe. 
Maneled Myrmidons, 
N-feleis,and handlefs, hackt and chipt, come to him. 
è Sbakfpeare. 
No'sesmarT. 2. /. [2of2 and /mart; najlur- 
tium.| The herb crefies. 
No'sLe. z. f. [from zofe.) The extremity of 
a thing : as, che nofle cf a pair of bellows, 
Noso'LOGY. 2. f. [teres and Acyes.] Doc- 
trine of difeafes. 
Nozoroe'Tick. [oces and zesu.) Produc- 
inz difeafes. 
The qualities of the air are »zfopsetick ; that ts, 
have a power of produciag difeaics. Arbuthnst, 
No's T RIL. zef. [naand Syrl,a kole, Sax. ] 
The cavity in the nofe. 
Turn then my frefheft reputation to 
A tavour that may ftrike the gullet rcofri/. Skašf. 
Stioks which the zcfri/s ttraight abhor, are not 
the moit pernicious. Bacon. 
He form’d thee, Adam,and in thy 2cri/s breath'd 
The breath of life. Milton, 
‘The fecondary akion fubfifteth in concomitancy 
with the other; fo the criss are ufeful both far 
refpiration and fmelling, but the principal ufe is 
{melling. Brown. 
Thefe ripe fruits recreate the ncfrils with their 
aromatic {cent. Mere. 


NOSTRUM. n. f. [Lat.] A medicine not 
yet made publick, but remaining in fome 
fingle hand. 


Very extraordinary, and one of his 22frsims, let 
it be writ upon his monument, klic jacet auGor 
ujus argumenti; for no body ever ufed it before. 

Stilling ficet. 

What drop or xcfrum caz this plague remove ? 

Pepe. 
Nor. adv. [ne auhr, Sax. niet, Datch.) 
1. The particle of negation, or refufal. 

If thou be the world’s great parent, 

How falls it then that with thy furious fervour 

Thou dok afi a3 well the w:¢ defervez, 

As him that doth thy lovely hets defpife? Spexfer. 
His countenarce likes me xcr. Sharipeare. 
The man keld his peace, to wit, whether the 

Lord had made his journey profperous or zcr. 


Gencfia. 

The queftion is, may I do it, or may I 132 do it. 
Sinderfen. 

He is invulneratle, Pror. Milicn. 


Let each man do as to his fancy feems ; 
J weit, ror 1, 'till you kave better dreams. Dryden. 
This objection hinders zct but that the heroic 
aftion enterprifed for the Chriltian cautie, and ere- 
ested happily, may be as well executed now as it 
was of oid. Dryden. 
Grammer being to teach men xef to {peak but to 
freak coz:ettly: where rhetoric is zs? neceffary, 


grammer may be fpared. Locke. 
This day be bread and peace my lot; 

All elfe beneath the fun 
Thou know’tt if bet beRow’'d or zot, 

And let thy will be done. Pope. 


2. The firit member of a negative fentence, 
followed by xor or xeitker. 

I wes zot in fafety, neither had J reft. 6. 
Net fos price, zar reward, Ifaiab. 

. A word of cxception. 
I will for this affi@ the feed of David, but xo? 
for ever. Kings. 
4. A word of prohibition, or deprecation. 
Stand ip awe, aud Gn sos, 


Pope. 


Pfains. 


| 


|l 1. Remarkable; memorable; obfervable; 
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NO"PABLE. adj. [uotable, Fr. notabilis, 


NOT 
Forfaxe me zor, O Lord; O my God, be 9¢ far 
from me. _ _, Palms. 
5. It denotes ceffation or extinction. No 
more. 


Thine eyes are upon me, and J am 2:9. F 


Lat. | 


it is now fcarcety ufed, but in irony. 

The fuccefs of thofe wars was too notable to de 
unknown to your ears; which, it feems, all worthy 
fame hath glory to come unto. Sidney. 

The fame is notified in the #o%cblef p'aces in the 
diocefs. bs Disgife. 

At Kilkenny, many »staA/e laws were enacted, 
which thew, for the law doth beft difcover ecormi- 
ties, how much the Erglith colonies were corrupted. 

Davies. 

Two young men appeared orale in ftrecgth, 
excellent in beauty, and comely in apparel. 

2 Maccabees. 

They bore two or three charges from the horie 
with zatab/e courage, and without being broker. 

Ciarendon. 

Both armies lay ftill without any xctazi/e action, 
for the fpace of ten days. Clarendon. 

Varro’s aviary is ftill fo famcus, that it is reck- 
oned for one of thefe rerad/es which toreign mations 
record. AMifcr. 

le is impofiiole but a man muft have firt paffed 
this xotzble Rage, and got his coafcience thoroughly 
debauched and hardened, before he can arrive to the 
height of fin. Sevsb. 

2. Careful; buftling: in contempt and 
irony. 

This abfolute monarch was as orab.¢ a guardian 
of the fortunes, as of the lives of his fubjeéts. When 
any man grew rich, to keep him from beinz dange- 
rous to the ftate, he fent for all his goods. dzi/27. 

No’TABLENESS. z. f. [from notable.] Ap- 
pearance of bufinefs; importance: in 
contempt. 

No'raBLy. adu. [from zstable.] 

1, Memorably; remarkably. 

This we fee a:ta4/y proved, in that the oft poi- 
ling of hedges conduces much to their lating. Bacon. 

Herein doth the endlefs mercy of God zorzoly 
appear, that he vouchfafeth to accept of cur repent- 
ance, when we repent, though not in particular as 
we ought todo. Perkins. 

2. With confequence; with fhow of imn- 

ortance : ironically. 

Mention Spain or Poland, and he talks very zo- 
tally ; but if you go cut of the gazette, you drop him. 

Addifon. 

Nora’rtat. adj. [from zoary.] Taken by 
a notary. 

It may be called an suthentick writing, though 
nota pubdlick inftrument, through want of a rotaria/ 
evidence. Ayiize. 

NOTARY., r.f. (notaire, Fr. from xetarius, 
Lat.] An officer whofe bufinefs it is to 
take nctes of any thing which may con- | 
cern the publick. 

There is a Ceclaration made to have that very 
book, and no other fet abroad, wherein their prefent 
authorifed zcraries do write thofe things fully and 
only, which deing written aud there read, are by 
their own open teftimony acknowledged to be their 


own. Hecker. 
Go with me to a zortary, feal me there i 
Your bond. Skakfpeare. 


One of thofe with him, being a xeéary, made an 
entry of this act. Bacon. | 

So I but your recorder 2m in this, | 
Or mouth and fpeaker of the univerfe, 

A mioifterial xctary ; for ‘tis 
Not}, but you and fame that make this verfe. 


Denne. 
They have ip each province, interdants and rc- 
taries. Teraple, 


NOTA'TION. n.e f. (notatis, Latin. | 
1. The act or practice of recording any 
thing by marks ; as by figures or letters. 
Neiasion tezches how to defcribe any number by 


3 
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N O T 
certain notes and charaCters, and to declare thé value 
thereot being fo delcribed, and that is by degreesand 
risds. Cocker. 
2, Meaning; fignification. 

A foundation deing primarily of ufe in architecture, 
hath no other literal xofazicn but what belongs to 
it in relation to a building. Hammond. 

Confcience, according to the very netatisa of the 
word, imports a double knowledge ; one of a divine 
Jaw, and the other of a man's own action; and fo 
is the application of a generallaw, toa particular in- 
ftance oi practice. Soucb. 

NOTCH. 2. /. (nsechia, Italian. | 
1. A nick; a hollow cut in any thing; a 
nock. 
z The convex work is compofed of black and citrin 
pieces in the margin, of a pyramidal figure appofitely 
fet, and with traniverfe notches. recs 
From his rug the thew’r ne takes, 
And on the ttick ten equal zorcées maxes? 
There take my tally of ten thoufand pound. Se7,%, 
2. It feems to be erroneoufly ufed for zich. 

He fhew’d 2comma ne’er could claim 

A piace in any Bnuthname; 

Yer maxing herea perfect botch, 

Thrults your poor vowel from his zoteb. Swifts 
To Norc, wv. a. [from the noun.j To 

cut in {mall hollows. 

He was too hard forhim dire@tly: before Coriolis 
he fcoich’d him and zcich! him like a carbonado. 

Shakfpeare, 

The convex work iscompofed of black ard citrin 
pieces, canceilated andtranfverfely xotched, Grew. 

From him whofe quill ftands quiver’d at his ear, 
To him who vorcoes flicks at Weftmirtter. Pepe. 

NoTcHWEED, [voch and weed; artiplex 
clida.| An herb calied orach. 
Norte. (for se msle.} May not. 
7 Ne let him then admire, 
Bet yield his fenie to be too blunt and bafe 
That xcte without ao hound fine footing trace. 
Spery-r. 
NOTE. x. /. [xsta, Lat. nate, Fre] 
1. Mark; token: as Bellarmine’s xcles cf 
the church. 

Whofoever appertain to the vifible body of the 
ckurch, they have aMo the meses of external profeton 
whereby the world kaoweth what they are. Hvcker, 

2. Notice; heed. 

Give order to my fervants that they take 
No zote at all of our being abfeat hence. Sébak/pz 

I will beftow fome precepts on this virgin, 
Worthy the asee. Skhak/peares 

3. Reputation; confequence. 
Divers:men of »:fe have been brought into Ene 


gland. Abbot. 
Andronicus and Junia are of 7:te amorg the apol- 
iles. Remans. 


As for metals, authors of good xore affure us, thst 
even they have been obferved to grow. Boyle. 
4. Repioach; ftigma, 
The more to aggravate the 79/e, 
With a fou! traytor’s name ttuff I thy throat. SS24f 
şe Account; information; intelligence; 


notice. Not ufed. 
She that from Naples 
Can have no acre; unlefs the fun were poft, 
The mani’ th’ moon’s too flow. Shak fpeare, 

In fuits of favour, the firit coming ought to take 
little place ; fo far forth confideration may be had of 
histruft, that if intelligence of the matter could nor 
otherwife have been had but by him, advantage be 
not taken of the zere, but the parry left to his other 
means, and in fome fort 1ecompenfed for his dit- 
covery. Bacon. 

State of being obferved. 

Small matters come with great commendation, 
becaufe they are continually in vufe and in aste: 
whereas the occafion of any great virtue cometh but 
on feitivals. Bacon, 
7. Tune; voice; harmonick or melodious 

found. 


Thefe are the reres wherewith are drawn from the 
hearts of the muititude fo many fighs; with thefe 
tunes their miods are exalperated agcixit the lawful 
gu:ces and governors of theis fouls. Hecke. 


6. 
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The wakeful bird tunes her nocturnal sore. A ‘noted chymift procured a privilege, that none 
Milton. but he fhould vend a fpirit. Boyle. 
1 now muh chance Juttinian’s laws, if we may believe a voted author, 
Vhote mctes to tragick. Milton. have not the force of laws in France or Holland. 
You that can tune your founding {tring fo well, Baker. 
OF ladies beauties and of love to tell; No’rer. ze f. [from note] He who tikes 
Once change your zore, and let your lute report niece 
"Vhe juftedt get that ever touch’d the court. , 
Waller. | NOTHING. xf. [no and thing ; nathing, 
One common nore on either lyre did frike, Scotti. ] 


St oars Dal 1. Negation of being; nonentity; univerfal 


§. Single found in mufick. ero oppofed to fomething. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony ! ET h Tt 1S pol certain, that there never could be noe 
Thi: aniverfal frame began : thing. For if there could have been an intant, 
From harmony to harmony, wheicin there was nothing, then either nothing made 
"Thro” all the compatsof the noes it ran, fomething, or fomething nade itfelf; and fo was, 
"he diapafon cloling full in man. Dryden. and ated, belore it was. But it there never could 

Short hint: {mall paper memorial re- be zorbing; then there is, and was, a being of ne- 

oe OS i wid #4 a ceflity, without any beginning. Grew. 
gifter. We do not create the world from »otbing and by 
He will’d me nothing ; we aflert an eternal God to have been the 

In heedfull’ft refervation to bettow them, efficient caufe of it. Bentley. 
As notes whofe faculties inclufive were, This xothing is taken either in a vulgar or philo- 
Moie than they were in note. Shakjpeare. foplrical fenfe ; tu we fay there is zorbixg in the cup 

In the body’s prifon fo fhe lies, ina vulgar fente, when we mean there is no liquor 
Asthrough the body’s windows the mult look, init; but we cannot fay there is sthing in the cup, 

Her divers powers of fenfe to exercife, , in a {tridt philofophical fenfc, while there is airin 
By gath’ring ores out of the woild’s great book. it. Wares. 

ibt. _ Davies. | 2, Nonexiftence. 
1c. Abbreviation; fymbol; mutical cha- Mighty ftates charaéterlefs are grated 
racter. To duhy »cthing. `- Shakfprare. 
Contract it into a narrow compafs by fhort xotes | 3. Notany thing; no particular thing. 
and abbreviations. Baker on Learning. There hall otding die. Exodus. 
rp. A fmall lerter. _ Yet had his afpett norhing of fevere, 

A.hollow cane within her hand the brought, But (uch a face as promis’d him fincere. Dryden. 

But in the concave had inclos’d a xote. Dryden. , 1 Rito laphi He Pees is barren, o po: 
12. A written paper. T A SN E ' Digg”: 

T cannot get Kihe prejudice of taking fome little Piguet all we: done, while nip taune ppc 
effence at the clergy, for perpetually reading tneir Spay > Addifen ox the War. 
fermons ; perhaps my frequent hearing of foreigners, | 4° No other thing. ; 
who never make ufe of ores, may have added to my _ Nothing but a fteady refolution brought to prac- 
difguit. Swift. tice; God’s grace ufed, his commandments obeyed, 

14. A paper given in confeffion of a debt. and his pardon bagged; notbing but this will intitle 

His zore will go further than my bond. Arbuth. O TIER TE Beat 


Words are made to declare fomething; where they 
are, by thoʻe who pretend to inflruét, otherwife ufed, 
they conceal indeed fomething ; but that which they 
conceal, is zotbing but the ignorance, error, oF 
lophittry of the talker, for there is, in truth, wolbing 
elfe under them. Locke. 


14. Explanatory annotation. 
The belt writers have been perplexed with xofes, 
and obfcured with iluftrations. Friton. 
This put him upon aclofe application to his 
fludies. He kept much at home, and writ nores 


upon Homer and Plautus. Law. | No quantity ae depree 

oN FN 7 T , À 
Fo Nove. a a. [xoto, Lat. zozer, Fr. | ‘The report which the troops of horfe make, would 
1. Lo ohferve ; toO remark ; to heed ; to add nothing of courage to their fellows. Clarendon. 


attend ; to take notice of, 6. No importance; no ufe; no value. 
The fool hath much pined away. The outward thew of churches, draws the rude 
No more of that, I have zored it well. Shak/peare. peop!e to the reverencing and frequenting thereof, 
{t much you more him, whatever fome of our late too nice tools fay, there is 
You Mall offend him. Shakfpeare. nothing inthe feemly form of thechurch. Spenfer. 
Some things may in paffing be fitly zoted. Behold, ye are of zotbing, and your work of 
flanmoand. nace ht. Daiah, 

I began to nore 7. No poficfion of fortune. 


The flormy Hyades, the rainy goat. Adbtifon. 
Wa nd’ring from clime toclime, obfervantitray’d, 
Their manners noted, and their itates fuivey’d. 


Pope. | $. No difficulty; no trouble. 


We are induitrious to preferve our bodies from 
flavery, but ve make x2rLing of furtering our louls to 
be flaves to our lufts. Ray. 

A thing of no proportion. 
The charge of making the ground, and otherwife, 


A mof homely fhepherd ; a man that from very 
nothing is grown into an unfpeakable eltate. 
Shak/peare. 


2. To deliver; to fet down. 
Saint Augultin fpeaking of devout men, zoserb 
how they daily frequented the church, how atten- 
tive car they gave unto the leffons and chapters read. 
Hooker. | 9° 
Note it in a book, that it may be for ever and 


Pier Corp is great, but zotbing to the proht. Bacon. 
3. To charge with a crime : with ofor for, | 10- Trifle; fomething of no confideration 
Sine vefie Dianam, agrees better with Livia, who or importance, 
had the fame of chattity, than with either of the l had rather have one feratch my head i? th’ fun, 
Julia’s, who were both aored of incontinency. When the alarum was ttruck, than idly fit 
Dryden. To hear my xorbings montter'd, Shabfpeare. 
; L604 My dear worhing:, take your leave 
4. in mufick.] To fet down the notes of Nolleohee trae Oa iede ceite. HE. 
a tunc. 


'Tis nothing, fays the fool; but fays the Iriend, 
No’t EBOOKes a. fe [zote and book. |, A book This thing, Sir, will bring you to your end. 


in which notes and memorandums are fet | Do L not fee your dropfy belly fwell? Dryden, 

dow That period includes more than a hundreg fen- 

Cae : is obfer de ; tences that might be writ to exprels multiplication of 

s AM a m P AS EN 3 Pale rot notbings, and all the fatiguing perpetual bufinefs of 

BS vie notebuok, ae and conn y S 5 ; having no mi e ode Pepe's en 
N a Ee aa ka prin f Re a Narciffus is the glory of hs race; 

able; eminent; celebrated, Young. 


NOT 


tr. Nothing has a kind of adverbial figni- 
fication. In no degree; not at all. 
Who will make me a liar, and make my Speech 
nothing worth? joo. 
Aurin, sothing difmayed with the greatuetso: the 
Turk’s fleet, fil kept on bis courfe. Knolles, 
But Adain, with iuch counb:l worhing fway’d. 
Wiiltcn, 
No'rurneness. x. f. [from nothing. | 
1, Nihility; nonexrtence. 
Hais art did expreis 
A quintetfence even trom neth:xgnefc, 
From dull privations, and lcan emptinefse Dorne. 
2. Nothing; thing of no value. 
La nethinguefs in decd and name, 
Did fcorn to hurt his forteit carcafe. fudibras. 
No!’rice, z. f [ watice, Fr. wotitia, Lat. | 
ts Remark; heed; obfervation; regard. 
The thing to be regarded in taking netice of a 
child’s mifcarriage is, what root it {prings from. 


Locke. 

This is done with little sotice: very quick the 
aGiions of the mind are performed. Lecke. 
How ready is envy to mingle with the xetices 
which we take of other perfons ! Watts. 


2. Information; intelligence given or re- 
ceived, 

l have given him xorice, that the duke of Corn- 
wal and his duchefs will be here. Sbakfpeare, 

NOTIFICATION. 2. Je (notification, Fr. 
from zolify.] Att of making known ; 
reprefentation by marks or fymbols. 

Four or five torches elevated or deprefied out of 
their order, either in breadth or longwaysy may, by 
agreement, give gieat variety of notifications. 

Holder, 
To No'TıFY. v. a. [notifier, Fr. notifico, 
Lat.] To declare; to make known, to 


publith, 
‘There are other kind of laws, which zorify the 
will of Ged. Hocker. 


Good and evil operate upon the mind of man, by 
thofe refpective appellations by which they are zor/- 
Jicd and conveyed to the mind. Stwthe 

This folar month is by civil fanction zotifed in 
authentic.calendars the chiet mea(ure of the year: a 
kind of ftandard by which we meafure time. 

Holder, 
NO'!TION., 2. f. [wotion, Fr. notio, Lat, | 
ie Thought; reprefentation of any thing 
formed by the mind; idea; image ; con- 
ception. 

Being we are at this time to fpeak of the proper 
notion of the church, therefore I {hall not look upon 
it as comprehending any more than the fons ot men. 

Pear for. 

The fiction of fome beings which are not in na- 
ture, fecond motions as the logicians call them, has 
been founded on the conjunction of two natures, 
which have a real feparate being. Dryden. 

Many actions are punithed by law, that are acts of 
ingratitude; but this is merely accidental to them, 
as they are fuch acts; tor if they were punifhed 
properly under that xorion, and upon that account, 
the punifhment would equally reach all a€tions of 
the fame kind. South, 

What hath been generally agreed on, I content 
myfelf to aflume under the zorion of principles, in 
order to what I have farther to write. Newton, 

There is nothing made a more common fubject of 
Gifcourfe than nature and its laws; and yet few agree 
in their xoticns about thefe words. Cheyne. 

That zorion of hunger,cold, found, colour, thoughts 
with, or fear, which is in the mindy, is called che 
idea of hunger, cold, found, wilh, Ge. Warts. 

2. Sentiment; opinion. 
God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares, 
And not moleft us; unlefs we ourfelves 
Seek them with wand’ring thoughts and sorions vain. 
Milion, 

It would be incredible to a man who has never 
been in France, thould one relate the extravagant 
notion they entertain of themielves, and the mean 
opinion they lave of their neighbours. Addifon, 

Serfual wits they were, who, it is probabit, wok 
plealure in ridiculing the woticn of a hte to come. 

Abterbury 


NFO 


3. Senfe; underftanding; intellectual 
power. This fenfe is frequent in Shak- 


Jpeare, but not in ufe. 
His morion weakens, his difcernings 
Are lethargy’d. 

So told, as earthly xcfian can receive. 
No'tionaL. ads. (from notion. | 
1, Imaginary; ideal; intellectual ; fubfitt- 

ing only in idea; vifionary ; fantaftical. 

The general and indefinite contemplations and 

notions, of the elements and their conjugations, of 
the influences of heaven, are to be fet alide, being 
but #cticra/ and ill-limited ; and defnite axioms are 
to be drawn out of meafured inft:nces. Baccr. 
Happinefs, object of that waking dream 
Which we call life, miftaking; fugitive theme 
Of nav purfuing verie, ideal hade, 
Notional good, by fancy only made. Prior. 

We muttte wary, leit we afcribe anv real fusfit- 

ence or perfonality to this nature or chance; for it 
is merely a xofional and imaginary thing; an ab- 
Pract univertal, which is properly nothing ; a concep- 
tion of our own making, occaitoned by our refleSting 
upon the fettled courte of things; denoting only 
thus much, that all thofe bodies move and att ac- 
cording to their etfential properties, without any con- 
{cioufnefs or intention ol to doing. bevtley. 
2. Dealing in ideas, not realities. 
The mott forward zetiona! dictators fit down tn a 
contented ignorance. Glenvilie. 
Notiona'Lity. s. /. {from worional. | 
Empty, ungrounded opinion. Not in 
ufe. 

I aimed at the advance of fcience, by difcrediting 

empty and talkative mctionality. Giaxville. 

No'TIoNaLLY. adv. [from xorisnal.] An 
idea; mentally; in our conception, 
though not in reality. 

The whole rational nature of man confifts of two 

faculties, underftanding and will, whether really or 
uctionally ditinct, L hall not difpute. Norris. 


NOTORI'ETY. x. f. [xotoriete, Fr. from xs- 
toriows.) Publick knowledge; publick 
expofure. 

We fee whata multitude of pagzn teftimonies may 
be produced for all thole remarkable paflages: and 
indeed of leveral, that more than anfwer your expec- 
tation, as they were not fubjects in their own na- 
ture fo expofed to publick zororiety. Addifon. 


BOTO'RIOUS., adj. (wotorius, Lat. notoire, 
Fr.] Publickly known; evident to the 
world; apparent; not hidden, It is 
commonly ufed of things known to their 
difadvantage; whence by thofe who do 
not know the true fignification of the 
word, an atrocious crime is called a xo- 
torious crime, whether publiek or fecret. 

What need you maxe fuch ado in cloaking a mat- 
ter too notorius. l higijft. 
The goodnefs of vour intercepted packets 
You writ to the pope againit the king ; your good- 
nefs, 
Since you provoke me, fhall be moft vatoriows. Sbakf. 
l Mall have law in Ephefus, 
To your notorious hame. 
ln the time of king Edward mr. the impedi- 
ments of the conquelt of Ireland are mstorisus. Daz. 
This prefbyterian mao of war congratulates a cer- 
tain “o/orious murther, committed by a zealot of his 
own devotion. White. 
We think not ft to condemn the moft zolcrivus 
rr.alefactor before he hath had licence to propofe his 
iea. Fel., 
What voforious vicc is there that doth not blemith 
amau’s reputation ? Tisdorfn. 
The inhabitants of Nuples have been always very 
motorisus for leading a life of lazinefs and pleafure, 
which arif:s partly out of the plenty of their country, 
and partly out of the temper of their climate. Adif. 
The b:tnops have procured fome fmall advance- 
ment of reats; although it be rororiors that they do 
not receive the third penny of the real value, Swift. 


Noro’Rtousty. adv. {from notorious.) 
Publickly ; evidently; cpenly. 


Skalkfpeae. 


ATistsn. 


| 2. Although. 


NOV 


The expofing himfelf nororton/y, did iametimes | 


change the fortune of the day. Clarendon. 
This is xorosicy/ly ditcoveradle in ome ditterences 
of brake or fern. Brown, 
Ovid tells us, that the caufe was notorie fly known 

at Rome, though at be left fo obfcure to alter-ages. 
Dryden. 
Should she genius of a nation be more fixed in 
governineat, than in morals, learning, and com- 
piexion; which do all xorsrioufly vary im every age. 
Swift. 
Noro/rnrousness. . A [from notorious. } 

Publick fame; notoriety. 


To NOTT. ven. To fhear. Ainfxsrih. 
No'TWHEAT. v. f. [xot and echeas, | 
Of wheat there are two forts; Fiench, which is 
bearded, and requireth the bett foil, and xorwheu?, 
fo termed becaufe it is unbearded, being contented 
with a meaner earih. Carew. 


NOTWITHSTA'NDING. conje | This word, 
though in conformity to other writers 
called here a conjunction, is properly a 
participial adjective, as it is compounded 
of zor and ceihfending, and an{wers exact- 
ly to the Latin xer cbfante; it is molt 
properly and analogically ufed in the ab- 
lative cafe abfolute with a noun ; as, de 
is sich notavithjianding his loft; itis not 
fo proper to fay, be is rich notavithanding 
he has lft much ; yet this mode of writing 
is too frequent. Addifon has uled it: 
but when a fentence follows, it is more 
grammatical to infert rhat ; as, he is rich 
notwithfanding that he kas loft much. 
When xorswithfanding is ufed abfolutely, 
the expreffion is elliptical, zbi or that 
being underitood, as in the tollowing paf- 
fages of Hooker. | 


te Without hinderance or obftruction from. 
Thofe on whom Chrift beftowed miraculouscures, 
were fo tranfported that their gratitude made them, 
ntwithfianding his prohibition, proclaim the won- 
ders he had done for them. Decay of Piety. 
This ule is not proper. 

A perfon languifhing under an all habit of body, 
may lole feveral ounces of blood, notwithfanding it 
will weaken him for a time, in order to put a new 
ferment into the remaining mafs, and draw into tt 
fieth fupplies. Addijun 
. Neverthelefs; however. 

They which honour the law as an image of the 
wifdom of God himfelf, are xetweithfunding to know 
that the fame had an end in Chrilt. Hooker. 

The knowledge is fmall, which we have on 
earth concerning things that are done in heaven: 
noiwithfiending this much we know even of faints 
in heaven, that they pray. Hooker, 

He hath a tear tor pity, and a hand 
Open as day, for melting charity: 

Yet zorwithfanding, being incens'd, he's tint; 
As humourous as winter. Sh.ak/peare. 


| NOTUS ». f. [Lat.] The fouthwind. 
Shakfpeare. | 


With abverfe blaft upturns them from the fouth, 
Notus and Afer black, with shund’rous clouds 
From Sierra Liona. Milton, 

Nova'tion. »./. [xstatio, Lat.) The 
introduction of fomething new. 

NOF A'TOR, n. f. (Latin. ]} The introducer 
of fomething new. 


NOVEL. adj. [novellus, Lat, nouvelle, Fr.) 
1, New; not ancient; not ufed of old; 
unufua). 

The prefbyterians are exaters of fubmiffion to 
their zevel injunctions, before they are ftamped 
with the authority of lawe, King Charles. 

It is no zowel ofurpation, but though void of other 
title, has the preleription of many ages. Dec.cf Piety, 

Such is the conftant {train of this bleticd faint, 
who every where brands the Arian doctrine, as the 
new, zovel, upttart herefy, folly and madneis. 

Waterland, 
6 


NOU 
2. [In the civil law.] Appendant to the 
code, and of later enaction. 

By the xsre/ conititutions, burial may not be des 
nied to any one. Ayli ffe, 

No'ver. n. je [zouvelle, Fr. ] 
1, A fmall tale, generally of love. 

Nothing of a toreign nature; like the trifling 
novels which Arijoltoinferted in his poems. Dryden, 

Her mangl’d fame in barb’rous paitime lolt, 

The coxcomb’s zsvel, and the drunkard’s toalt. 
Prior. 
2. A law annexed to the code. 

By the civil law, no ane was to be ordained a prefs 
biter ull he was thitty-fve years of age: though by 
a iater sovel at was fulhicient, is be was above thirty. 

Aylife. 
No'veList. 2. f. [from xavel. ] 
1. Innovator ; aflertor of novelty. 

Telefius, who hath renewed the philofophy of 
Parmenides, is the belt of zcvelifls. Eacor, 

The fathers of this fynod were not {chifmatical, 
or novel fs in the matter of the fabbath. JF dire. 

Arittotle rofe, 
Who nature’s fecrets to the world did teach, 
Yet that great foul our veveli/ts impezem Derharr, 

The fooleries of fome affected woverifi have dif- 
credited new difcoverics. Geanvil’s, 

‘The abettors and tavourers of them he rzs with 
the Aboniles, Argemonites, and Samoluterians, Cons 
demn’d hereticks, brands them as wovedi/?s of fate 
appearing. Waterland, 

2. A writer of novels. 

No'vELTY. 2. fi [ wouvean'é, Fr.] 

1. Newnefs ; ftare of being unknown to 
former times, 

They which do that which men of account did 
before them, are, although they do amifs, yet the 
lefs faulty, becaufe they aregot the authors of harm: 
and doing well, their ačl;ons aie freed from preju~ 
dice or wovelly. Hooker, 

2. Frefhnefs; recentnefs; newnefs~ with 
refpect to a particular perfon. 

Novelty is only in requett; and itis dangerous to 
be aged in any kind of courfe. Shakfpeare. 

As religion entertains our {peculations with great 
objects, fo it entertains them with new 3 and zo- 
velvy is the great parentofpleafure; upon which ac- 
count it as that men are fo much pleafed with variety. 

South, 

NOVEMBER. x. f. [Lat.] The eleventh 
month of the year, or the ninth reckoned 
from March, which was, when the Ro. 


mans named the months, accounted the 
firft. 

Nevember is drawn in a garment of changeable 
green, and black upon his head. Peacham. 

No'VENARY. 2. fe [novenarius, Latin. 
Number of nine; rine collectively. 
_ Ptolemy by parts and numbers implicth climacte. 
tical years; that is, feotenaries and novena ics. 
Broun. 

Looking upon them as in their original differences 
and combinations, and as felected out of a natural 
ftock of nine quaternions, or four nevenaries, their 
nature and diftcrences lie mott obvious to be under- 
ftood. Holder, 

Nove RCAL, aq. [xovercalis, from 6verca, 
Lat.| Having the manner of a itep-mo- 
ther; befeeming a fiep-mother. 

When the whole tribe of birds by incubation, proe 
duce their young, it is a wonderful deviation, that 
fome tew tumilies thould do it in a more acvercul 
way. Derbam. 

Noucnt. »./. [ne auhe, not any thing, 
Sax. as therefore we write avoht not ought 
for any thing, we fhould, according to 
analogy, write maught uct nought for 
notbing; but a cultom has irreverfibly 
prevailed of ufing naught tor bad, and 
nought for notking. | 

1, Not any thing; nothing. 

Who cannot fee this palpable device ; 

Yet who fobold, but fays be lees it not? 


NOU 


Bad is the world, and it will come to navel, 
When fuch ill dealings mutt be feen in thousht, 
Shulfpeare. 
Such fmiling rogues as thefe footh ev’ry patfion ; 
Rencge, afirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
Wath ev'ry gale and vary of their matters, 
As knowing sought, like dogs, but following Shal/. 
Ye are of nothing, and your work of nought 
Ifaiab. 
Re fruftzate all ye Rratagems of hell, 
And devilith machinations come to wougdt, Milton. 
2. Ín no degree. A kind of adverbial fig 
nification, which xething has fometimes. 
In young Rinaldo herce defires he {py’d, 
And noble heart, of reft impatient, 
‘Fo wealth or foversign power he xougde apply’d. 
í Fuir fax. 
3° To fet at Novucur. Not to value; to 
flight; to fcorn; to difregard. 
Ye have fer at noug4e all my counfel, and would 
none of my reproof. Proverbs. 


No'vice. u. f. (novice, Fr. novitius, Lat. | 
2. One not acquainted with any thing; a 
frefh man; one in the rudiments of any 
know ledge. 
Triple-twin'd whore! ‘tis thou 


Haf fold me to this novice. Shak/peare. 
Bring me to the fight of [fabella, 
A roviceof this place. Soak peare, 


You are novices; "tis a world to fee 
How tame, when men and women are alone, 
A meacock wretch can make the curfteft Mew. 
Souk prare. 
We have wevicesand apprentices, that the fuccef- 
fion of the former employed mes do cot fail. Bacon. 
if any unexperienced young xowice happens into 
the fatal neighbourhood ot fuch pelts, prefenily they 
are plying his full purfe and hisempty pate. South. 
I am young, a novice iu the trade, 
The fool of love, uupračtis’d to perfuade ; 
And want the foothing arts that catch the fair, 
But caught myfelf lie ttruggling in the fiare, 
And fhe I love, or laughs at all my pain, 
Or knows her worth too well, ard pays me with dif- 
dain. Dryden. 
In thefe experiments I have fet down fuch circum- 
ftancesy by which either the phenomcaon might be 
rendered. more confpicuous, or a novice might more 
cafily try them, or by which I did try them only. 
Newion. 
2. One who has entered a religious houfe, 


but not yet taken the vow ; a probationer, 


Novi'riare. z. f. [xoviciat, Fr. ] 
1, The flate of a novice; the time in which 
the rudiments are learned. 

This is fo great a matterpiece in fin, that he muft 
have pailed his tyrocinium or novitiare in finning, 
before he come to this, be he never fo quick a pro- 
ficient. South. 

2. The time fpent in a religious houfe, by 


way of trial, before the vow is taken. 
No'vity. xf, [novitas, Lat. ] Newnefs ; 
novelty’. 

Some conceive fhe might not yet be certain, that 
only man was privileged with fpeech, and being in 
the zowity of the creation and unexperience of all 
things, might not be affrighted to hear a terpent 


fpea. Brown. 
Novt. The crown of the head. See NoEt. 
Spenjer. 

Novuip. Ne would; would not. Spen/er. 


Noun. 2. f- [zoun, old Fr. nomen; Latin. | 


The name of any thing in grammar. 

A ncun is the name of a thing, whether fub- 
ftance, mode or relation, which in {peech is ufed to 
fignify the fame when there is occafion to affirm or 
deny any thing about it, or to expreis any relation 
it has to any other thing. Clarke. 

Thou halt men about thee, thot ufually talk ofa 
noun and adverb, and fuch abominabie words as-no 
chriftiao ear can endure to hear. Shak/peare. 

This boy, who fcarce has paid his entrance down, 
To his proud pedant, or declin’d a nouz, Dryden. 


NOU 


To NOU'RISH, v. a. [mourrir, Fr. nutris, 
Latin. | 
t- To increafe or fupport by food, or ali- 


ment of any kind. 
He planteth an ath, and the rain doth xcurifb it. 
Vfaiab. 
Thro’ her zsyri/b'd powers enlarg’d by thee, 
She fprings alott. ‘Lhomfon. 
You are to honour, improve, and perfe& the fpirit 
that is within you: you are to prepare it tor the king- 
dom of heaven, to xw ifb it with the love of God 
and of virtue, to adorn it with good works, arid to 
make it as holy and heavenly as you can, Laity. 
2. Vofupport ; to maintain, 
Whilf l in Ireland zzurifb a mighty bard, 


J wiil Rir up in England fome black ttorm. Séut/p. 


Him will I follow, and this houfe forgo 
That zouri/bs me a maid. Chapman 
Pharaoh’s daughter took him up, and xouri/hed 
him for her own foo, <1. 
3. Toencourage; to foment. Out of ule. 
What madnels was it with fuch proots to zsruri 
their contentions, when there were fuch effectual 
means to end all controverly ? EIsoker. 
Io foothing thein, we xouri/b ’gainit our fenate 
The cockle of rebellion. Soakfpeare. 
Yet to nourt/h and advance the early virtue of 
young perfons was his more chofen delire. Fell. 
Gorgias hired foldiers, and 2ourif/bed war contin- 
vally with the Jews. 2 Maccabees. 
4. To train, or educate. 
Thou thalt be a”gcod mmifter of Jefus Chrit, 
zourifbed up in the words of faith, 1Timathy. 
1 travel not, neither do I zeuri up young men, 
nor bring up virgins. Ifaiab. 
5- To promote growth or flrength, as 
food. 
In vegetables there is one part more nourithing 
than another; as grains and roots woxri/b more than 
their leaves. Bacon. 


To Nou’risH.v, n. To gain nourifhment. 
Unufual. 

Fruit trees grow full of mofs, whichis caufed partly 
by the coldneis of the ground, whereby the parts 
nour ijb leis. Bacon, 

NOU'RISHABLE. adj, [from zourip.] Suf- 
ceptive of nourifhinent, 

The chyle is mixed herewith, partly for its bet- 
ter converfion into blood, and partly tor its more 
ready adhelion toall the zcuri/badble parts. Grew. 

NOU'RISHER. %.f.- [from zsurik.] ‘The 
perfon or thing that nourifhes. 

Sleep, chief souri/her in life's featt. Sbak/peare. 


A teitorer of thy life, and a airi/Der ot thine old 
ace. Reb, 


o 
Milk warm from the caw is a great ouri fher, and | 


a good remedy in confumptions. Baen. 
Bran and {wine's dung laid up together to rot, is 
avery great zous ifber and comtocter to a fruit tree. 
Lacon. 
Pleafe to tafte 
Thefe bounties, which our acuri/Ger hath caus’d 
The earth to yie.d. Aiiton. 


Nou’ RISHMENT. y. fe [xourifement, Fr.) 
1. That which is given or received, in 
order to the fupport or increafe of growth 
or ftrength;. food ;. futtenante ; nutri- 


ment, 

When the nourijbment grows unfit tabe aMmilated, 
or the central heat grows too feeble to aifenilate it, 
the motion ends in confufion, putretaction, and death. 

7. Newton. 
2. Nutrition ; fupport of flrength. 
By temperance taught, 
In what thou eat'it and drink‘tt; feeking from 
thence 
Due xouri/bmenr, no gluttonous delight. Milton. 

The lunbs are exhaufted by wlat is called an 
atrophy, and crow lean and thin by a deiećt of zcu- 
rifhment, occalioned by an inordinate fcorbutick or 
erratick heat. Biackmore, 

3- Sultentation; fupply of things needful, 

He intruéteth them, that asin the one prace they 
ufe to refre their bodies, fo they may in the other 
learn te dacie the ncurifbment of their Souls, Ev.ker. 


rr ee 


NOW 


NoU'RSLING. me f. The creature nurfed ; 
nurfling. Spesfer, 

NOU'RITURE. w. f. [nurriture, French: this 
was afterward contracted to urlure. | 
Education s. inflirattor. 

Thither the great magician Merlin canes 
As washis ufe, oftentinics tovi ine 3 

For he hud charge my difciplice to trare, 

And tutors zourirure to overfre. operfer, 

JoNJUSEL. v a. [The fame, I achieve, 
with wvzze/, and both in their or pind 
inryport corrupted from nurjle.) Vo 
nurfe us. 

Bald friars and-knavith fhavelings fought to nes fel 
the common people in ignorance, leit being once 
acquainted with the truth of things, they would in 
time tmeil out the untruth of their packed peli and 
mailpenny reiigion. Speujere 

To Nou'set. v. a. (nuzzle, noozle, ncofe, 
or ucfel ; from uge] ‘To entrap; toen- 
fnare; asina noofeor trap. “They suz- 
zle hogs to prevent their digging, that is, 
pat a ring in their notes, 


NOW, adv. (nu, Sax. zun, German. ] 
1, Atthistime; at the time prefent. 

Thy fervants trade hath been about cattle, from 
our youtb even urul zaw. Ceris. 
Reicr a'lthe actions of this fhort and dyiag lije to 
that tare which will fhertly begin, but never have 
an end ; and this will approve itelf to be witdem ac 
lalt, whatever wie world judge of it xow. Tilston, 
Nesu that languages abound with words tkauding 
for fuch combinations, an ufual way of geting tkeie 
complex ideas, is by the expiicatioa ot thofe terms 
that Rand for them. Locke. 
A patient of minc is mow living, in an advanced 
age, that thirty years ago did, at leveral timesy cait 
up from the lungsa large quantity of blood. 
Blackmere. 
2, A itle whileago; almeft at the prefent 


time. 
Now the blood of twenty tnoufand men 
Did triumph inny tace, ard they are fled. Skak/. 
How frail our pafions ! 
They that but zow tor honour and for pate, 
Made the fea bluth, with blood relign their hate. 
Ji akere 
. Atone time; at another time. 
Naw high, xow low, xow mafter up, roe mifs. 
Pepe. 
4. It is fometimes a particle of connedion, 
like the French or, and Lann autem: as, 
if this be true, he is guilty ; xoru this is 
true, therefore he is guilty. 

Now whatfecverhe did orfuffe red, the end thereof 
was to open the doors of the kingdom of heaven, 
which our iniguities had (hut up. Hocker, 

He feeks their hate with greater devotion than 
they can render it him. New to affect the mahce 
of the people, is as vad as that wbich he diflikes, to 
flatter diem. Shak/peare. 

Then cried they all again, faying, Not this min 
but Barabbas; mito Barabbas was a robber. Pubs: 

Natural realan perfuades man to love his neigh- 
bour, becaufe of fimilitude of kind: becaufe mutual 
love is necelTary for man's welfare and prefervatico, 
and every one defires another Should love him. 
Ncw it is a maxim ol Nature, that one do to others, 
according as he would himfelf be done to. JV bite. 

Phealants which are granivorous birds, the yvourg 
live moftly upon ants eggs. Now birds, being of a 
hot nature, are very voracious, theretore there had 
need be an infinite numer of infects produced for 
their-fultenance. Ray. 

The other great and undoing mifchief, which be- 
falls nren, is'by their being mifreprelented. Nesu 
by calling evi good, a man ts mifreprefented tə others 
inthe way of Nander and detraction. Souch, 

Helim bethought himielf, thar the firt day of the 
full moon of the month fizoa, was near at hand. 
Now it is a received tradition among the Perfians, 
that the fouls ot the royal tamil, who are in a It tz 
ot blifs, do, on the farft tell moon alter their deceale, 


pals through the caitern gate of the black pa:ece. 
Ad ifor 


NOW 


The oraite of doing well ! 


Ts tothe ear, as ointment to the fmell. 

Netw ifion fie:, perchance, however Smalt, 

Into the alabaiter ura thould tati, 

The odours die. Prior. 

Tkeocly motives that can be imasined of obedi- 
eace to laws, are either the value and certainty ofre- 
wards, or 39 appreheafion of justice aad feverity. 
Nez neither of thefe, exclufive of the other, is the 
true principle of ourobedience to God. Regers. 

A humen body a forming in fech a fuid in any 
imaginabie polture, will never be reconcilable to this 
hydroftaticallaw. There will be always fomethicg 
lighter bensath, and fomething heavier above, Now 
what can make the heavier particles of bane aicend 
above the lighter ones of fleth, or depreis thefe be- 
low thofe, againit the tendency of nature. Bentlzy. 

5. After this; fince things are fo: in ta- 
miliar fpeech. 

Liow hall any man citiaguifh zew betwirta para- 
fite aod a man of honour, where hypocrify and ivo- 
tereit look {0 like duty and afzeQtion? L'Efirange. 

6. Now and iden ; at one time and another 
uncertainiy. This word means, with re- 


gard to time, what is meant by bere and | 


there, with refpect to place. 
Now and tòrr they ground themielves on Wn 
authority, even when they moft pretead divine. 
Hocker. 
Now and rhzn fomething of extraordinary, that is 
azy thing of your productior, is requifite to refreth 
your character. Dij3den. 
A mot ef-étual argument again fpontaneous 
gereration ‘s, that there is 20 new fpecies procuced, 
which would x2w ard tben happen, were there any 
fech thing, Ray. 
He who refalves to walk by the gofpel rule of for- 
bearicg all revenge, will have opportunities every 
now aa Iben to exercife his forgiving temper. Azer. 
They now and then appear in the offices of reli- 
gios, aod avoid fome fcandalous enormities. Regers. 
. Now and then aze applied to places con- 
fidered as they rife to notice in fuccef- 


fion. 

A mead here, there a heath, and seu and thera 
wood, Draytc:. 

Now. 2. /. Prefeat moment. 


ufe. 
Nothing is there to come, and nothing paft, 
But an eternal now does ever laft. Cowlry. 
She vanith’d, we can fcarcely fay the dy’d, 
Fos but a now did heav’n and earth divide: 
This moment perfect health, the next was death. 
Dr der. 
Not lefs ev'n in this defpicable rew, 
‘Tian when my aame All’d Africk with affiights. 
Dryden. 
No'wapays, adu. [This word, though 
common and ufed by the weit writers, is 
perhaps barbarous.) Inthe prefent age. 
Not fo great as it was wont of yore, 
It's nowadays, nz half fo Rrait and fore. Spenfer. 
Reafon and love keep little company together 
nowadays. Sbakfpeare. 
It was a veital and a virgin fire, and differed as 
much from that which paties by this name zswa- 
days, asthe vital heat from the burniag of a fever. 
South. 
Such are thofe principles, which by reafon of the 
bold cavils of erverfe and unrzafonadie mza, we are 
n7wadays put to detend. Tillotfon. 
What nen of fpirit zowadays, 
Come to give fober judgment of new plays. Garrick. 
Nowe. caj, [zoué, Fr.} Knotted; in- 
wreathed. 
Reuben is conceived to bear three barres waved, 
Judah a lion rampant, Dana ferpent zossed. Brown. 
Nowes. 2. f. [from ou, cld Fr.] ‘The 
marriage knot. Out of ufe. 
Thou fhale look round about and fee 
Thoufands of crown’d fouls throng to be 
“Phemfelves thy crown, fons of thy aswes ; 
The virgin births with which they {poufe 
Made fruitful thy fair foul. Craforw. 


No'wHere. adv. [xa and chere.) Not 
in any place. 


A peetical | 


NUG 


Some men, of whom we think verg reveren tiy, 


have in their books and aritings nowSere mentioned 

or tavghs that fuch things thouid be in the church. 

shut H Hooker. 

True pleafure and perfect freedom are nowhere 
to be found but inthe prattice of virtue. Tillesfan. 

Nowise. adv. [v9 and avije : this 13 com- 

monly fpoken ənd writen by ignorant 
barbarians, zczvays.] Not in any man- 
ner or degree, 

A power of natural gravitation, witheut contact 
or impulfe, can ia mau fe be atiributed to mere mat- 
ter. Bentley. 

NO'XIOUS, adj. [ xoxius, Lat. ] 

: 1. Hurtful; Garmfal; baneful; mifchie- 
vous ; Geftruciive; pernicious; unwhole- 
fome. 

Preparation and corre€tion, is not only by addi- 
tion of otker bodies, but feparatioa of xoxicus parts 
from their own. Brown. 

Kill zaxisxs creatures, where ’tis fin to fave, 
This only juft prerogative we have. Dryden. 

See pale Orion theds un wholefome dews, 

Arife, the pines a aexisus Ihade diffule ; 

Sharp Boreas blaws, and nature tecis decays 

Time conquers all, and we muft ime odev. Pope. 

Noxious feeds of the dileate are contained in a 
fmalter quantity io the blood. Blacemore. 

Guiliy ; criminal. 

Thofe who are zsxisus in the eye of the law, are 
juftly punifbed by them to whom the execution of 
the law iscommitted. Bramak againfi Hobbes. 

Unfavovrable ; unkindly. 

Too frequent an appearance in olaces of much re- 
fort, is zoxious to Ípiritual promotions. Swift. 
No'xtousty. adv. [from noxicus.] Hurt- 

fully ; pernicioully. 

No/x1ousNess, 2. /. [from noxisus.] Hurt- 

fulnefs ; infalubrity. 

The writers of politicks have warned us of the 
noxioufne/s of this doétrine to all civil goveruments, 
which the chriftian religion is very far from ditturb- 
ing, Aarscnd. 


No'ZLE. 2.f. [from xofe.] The nofe; the 
{fnout; theend. 

It is nothing but a pdulery old feance, with the 

} wosle broke off. Acburonst and Pope. 

To Nu'sBLE. @. a. [properly to kuxzbhle, or 

kusbble, from kzob, for a clenched nit. ] 

‘Yo bruife with handy cuffs. .dix/zwartb. 


Nusi'rerous. adi. [nubifer, Lat. } Bring- 
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ing clouds. Did. 
To Ne‘sicare, œ. a. [2abilo, Lat.] To 
cloud. Dia. 


Nu’BILE. adi. [ xubile, Fr. nubitis, Lat.} 
Marriageable; fit for marriage. 
The cowflip fmiles, in brighter yellow dreft, 
Than that which veils the zaile virgin’s breatt. 


Prior. 
Nouci'FeRous, adj. (nuces and fero, Lat. ] 
Nutbearing. Di2. 


IWOCLEGS aaj. [Lat.|* a bernel any 
thing about which matter is gathered or 
conglobared, 

The crults are each in all parts nearly of the fa:ne 
thicknefs, their figure fuited to the mucd-us, and the 
| outer furface of the None exactly of the iame form 
! 

| 

p 


with that of the aucleus. Woadward. 
NUDA'TION. 2. f. [rudation, Fr. nudo, 
Lat.] The att of making bare or naked. 
Nu'pity. z, f. (nudité, Fr. nudus, Latin. ] 
Naked parts. 

There are no fuch licences permitted in poetry, 
any more than in painting, to delga and colour ob- 
fcene nudities. Dryd:n. 

Nvu'eL. See NewEL. 

NuGa'city. n. /. [nugax, Late] Fuulity; 
trifling talk or behaviour. 

NUGA'TION. »#.f. (nugor, Lat.) The act 
or practice of trifling. 


NUM 

The opinion, that putretaction iscaufed either by 

cold, or peregrine and pretermatural heat, 13 but zs- 

ation. : Dacor. 

NU'GATORY. adj. [nuzatoriui, latd rit - 
ling; futile ; iniignificant. 

Some great men of the lat aze, before the me. 
chanical chilefophy was revived, were too much ade 
dicted to this zwvzarary art: when cecuit quality, and 
fympathy and antipathy, were admitted tor fatsefac- 
tory expiicatious of things. Berrig. 

NUISANCE. z. f. [nuijonee, Fr.] 
1, Something noxious or offenfive. 

This is the liar’s lot, he is accounted a geft anda 

nuifance; a perfona marked oxi for infamy aud feorn. 
Soat, 

A wife maa who does not aft with kis counfe's, 
arch man with his charity, 20d a poor man witk 
his labour, are pericã mudjznces in 2 commonwealth. 

Suaifr. 
2. {In law.] Someihing that incommodes 
the neighbour. 

Nuifance:, as necefary to de fwept away, as cirt 
out of the Rrects. _ Ketilewell, 

To NULL. v. a. (nullus, Lat.] To annul; 
to annihilate ; to ceprive of efficacy or 
exittence. 

Thy fair ecchantcà cup, and warbling charms, 
No more ca me have power, their torce is null'd. 

Milton, 

Reefoa hath the power of zx//ing or governing ail 

other operations of badies. Grew. 
NULL. adj. (nu: lus, Lat.] Void; of no 
torce ; ineffectual, 

With what impatience muft the mufe behold 
The wife, by her procuring husband tola? 

Fer tho’ the law makes sud: th’ adult’srous deed 
Ot lands to her, the cuckold may lucceed. Dryden, 

Their orders are accounted to be auli and inval:d 
by many. Leficy. 

The pope’s confirmation of the church lands to 
thoie who held them by king Henry’s donation, 
was nuil acd fraudulent. Swift. 


NULL. z. f. Something of no power, or no 
meaning. Marks in ciphered writing 
which ftand dor nothing, and are inferted 


only to puzzle, are called zulise ~ 
If part of the peopie be fomewhat in the election, 
you cannot make them z/s or ciphers in the orivas 
tion or trenflation. Bacoor. 
NULLIBPETY. x. f [from mullibi, Latin. } 
The ttate of being nowhere. 


To Nu'LLIFY. v. a. [from rullxs, Latic. j 
To annul; to make void. 

NU LLIGY u. f. [zuitt Fr] 

1, Want of force or efficacy. 

It can be no part of my bufinefs to overthrow this 
diftinétion, and to thew the muitizy of it; which bas 
been folidly done by molt of our polemick writers. 

Yoath, 

The jurifdiction is opened by the party, in default 
of juitice from the ordinary, as by appeals or rulti= 
ties. Ayliffe. 

2. Want of exiftence. 

A hard body ttruck againft another hard body, 
will yield an exteriour found, infomuch as i: the per- 
cuilion be over loft, it may induce a xud/ity of found; 
but never an inter:our found. Bacon. 


NUMB. adj. [henumen, benumeod, Sax.} 


1. Torpid ; deprived in a g-eat meafure of 


the power of motion and tenfation; chill; 
morioniefs. 
Like a ‘tony ftatue, cold and zum. Soak/peare. 
Leaning loag upon any part maketh it 2umd and 
afleep; tor that the eompreffion cf the part fuifer- 
eth not the fpirits to have free accefs; and therefore 
when we come out of if, we feel a ftinging or pricks 
ing, which is the re-entrance of the fpirits, Bacen. 
2. Producing chiilnefs; benumbing. 
Whea we both lay in the field, 
Frozen almoft to death, how he did lap me 
Ev'n in his garments, acd did give him‘elf 
All thin and naked to the zamé cold night. 
S at fpeare, 


NUM 


To Numa. v. a, ‘Vo make torpid; to mke 
dull of motion or fenfation ; to deaden ; 
to {tupify. 

Bedlam beggars, with roaring voices 
Strike in their #2b'd and mortify’d bare arms, 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, Iprigs of rofemiary 5 
And with this horrible object, from lowsfarms, 
Inforce their charity. Shakfpcare. 
She can unlock 
The clafping charm, and thaw the xumbing fpell. 
Odilton, 

Plough naked, fwain, and naked fow the land, 

For lazy winter wwedbs the lab'ring hand. Dryden. 
Nought hall avail 

The pleafing fong, or well repeated tale, 
When the quick {pirits their warm march forbear, 
And aumbirg coldnefs has embrac’d the ear, Prior. 

NU'MBEDNESS, x, /, [from x2abed.] Tor- 
por ; interruption of fenfation. 

If the nerve be quite divided, the pain is little, 
only a kind of ttupor or numdbedne/s. Wifeman. 

Jo NU'MBER. v. a, [uombrer, Fr. numero, 

_ Latin. | 
1, To count ; to tell; to reckon how many. 
[fa man can ember the dutt of the earth, then 


fliall thy feed allo be numbered. Genc/fis. 
I will vumdber you tothe fword, Haiab, | 


The gold, the veft, the tripods swnber’d o'er, 
All thefe he found. Pope. 
‘2, To reckon as one of the fame kind. 
Fle was xuméered with the tranfgretfors, and bare 
the fin ot many. Ijaiah. 
NUMBER. nf [xvabre, Fr. numerus, Lat.] 
a. The fpecies of quantity by which it is 
competed how many. 
Hye thee from this flaughter-houfe, 
Jent thou increate the numberof the dead. Shak/p. 
The tilver, the gold, and the veilels, were weighed 
byxumber and by weight. Ezra. 
There is but one gate for ftrangers to enter at, that 
it may be known what #umbers of them are in the 
' town. Addifon. 
2. Any particular aggregate of units, as 


even OF odd. 

This is the third time; 1 hope good luck hes in 
odd Yusbers; they fay there is divinity in odd 
numbers, either in nativity, chance, or death. SDah/. 
» Many ; more than one. 

Much of that we are to!pcak may feem to a nun- 
ber perhaps tedicus, perhaps obtcure, dark, and in- 
tricate. Hovker. 

Water lilly hath a root in the ground ; and to 
have a 2sendcr of other herbs that grow in ponds. 

Bacon. 

Ladjes are always of great ufe to the party they 

e{poute, and never tail to win over numbers, Addi/cn. 
4. Multitude that may be counted. 

Of him came nations and tribes out of amber. 

2 Efdras. 

Loud as from numbers without umber, Milton. 

5. Comparative multitude. 

Number itfelt amporteth not much in armies, 
where the people are of weal. courage: for, as Virgil 
fays, it nevez troubles a wolf how many the theep be. 

bucon. 
6. Aggregated multitude. " 

It you will, fome iew of you Mall fee the place ; 
and then you may fend for your fick, and the rett of 
your number, which ye will bring on lande Bacon. 

Sir George Summers, fent thither with nine (hips 
and five hundred men, loit a great part of their 
numbers inthe ile of Bermudas. ~ Heylin, 

7. Harmony; proportions calculated by 


sumber, 
S They; as they move 
Their ftarry dance in numbers that compute 
Jays, months, and years, tow’rds his all-chearing 
lamp, 
Turn fwitt 
$. Verfes ; poetry. 
Then feed on thoughts that voluntary move, 
Harmonious wxmders, as the wakeiul bird 
Sings darkling. 
Yet thould the mufes bid my »zmders roll 
Strong as their charms, and gentle as their foul. Pope. 


Vou. ll. : 


Milton. 


Aliltca. 


NUM 
Q. Tn grammar. 

In the noun is the variation or change of termina- 
tion to fignity a »untber more than one, When 
men firft invented names, their application was to 
fingle things; but foon finding it neceffary to fpeak 
of feveral things ofthe {me kind tegethcr, they found 
it likewaife necellary to vary or alter the noun. 

Clarke's Latin Granmiar. 

How many numbers is in nouns ?— 

— l wo. 
NU'MBERER. z. fa [from anumber.| Ee 
who numbers. 
Nu'mBERLESS. adj. [from xunber.] In- 
numerable; more than can be reckoned. 
I forgive all ; 
There cannot be thofe zwnberle/s offences 
*Gaintt me. Shakfpeares 

About his chariot #xnberlefs were pour'd 

Cherub and f{craph. Milten. 
Deferts fo great, 
Though wumberlefs, L never thall forget. 

The foul converfes with wumberlefs beings of ber 
own creation, Addifon. 

Travels he then a hundred leagues, 
And fuffers zumber/cfs fatigues. 

Nu'mBLES, x f (xombles, Fr.] The en- 
trailsof a deer, Bailey. 
Nu/muness. 2. J. [from numb.) ‘Torpor; 


interruption of aétion or fenfation ; dcad- 


Shakfj peare. 


Denbam. 


Swift. 


nefs ; ttupetaction. 
Stir, nay, come away}; 
Fequeath to death your xumbzefs ; for from hira 
Dear lite redeems you. Shak/peare. 
Till length of years, 
And fedentary xumbuefs, craze my limbs 
To a contemptible old age obfcure. Milton, 
Cold zumbnefs ftrait bereaves 
Her corps of fenfe, and th’ air her foul receives. Derd. 
Silence is worfe than the fierceit and loudeft accu- 
fations ; fince it may proceed from a kind of xxn:b- 
ne/s or ttupidity of confcience, and an abfolute do- 
minion obtained by fin over the foul, fo that it hall 
nof fo much as dare to complain, or make a ftir. 
South. 
Nu!MERABLE. adj. [wumerabilis, Latin. ] 


Capable to be numbered. 


Nu/MERAL, adj, (numeral, Fr. from nume- 
rus, Lat.] Relating to number; confift- 
ing of number. 

Some who cannot retain the feveral combinations 
of numbers in their diftinét orders, and the depend- 
ance ot fo long a train of mwmeral progreilions, are 
not able all their lifetime regutarly to go over any 
moderate feries of numbers. Locke. 

Nu/MERALLY, adv. [from numeral] Ac- 
cording to number. 

The blatts and undulary breaths thereof, maintain 
no certainty in their courfe į nor are they awsneral’y 
fear’d by navigators. Brown, 

NU'MERARY. adj. (numerus, Lat.] Belong- 
ing to a certain number, 

A fupernumcrary canon, when he obtains a pre- 
Alife. 
NUMERATION., z. fe (numeration, Fr, nu- 

meratio, Latin. | | 

t. The art of numbering. 

Numeration is but till the adding of one unite 
morc, and giving to the whole a new name or fign, 


whereby to know it from thofe before and after. 
Locke. 


bend, becomes a wumerary Canon. 


2, Number contained. 

In the legs or organs of progreffion in animals, we 
may oblerve an equality oflength, and parity oføumee 
valion. Brawn. 

3. The rule of arithmetick which teaches 
the notation of numbers, and method of 
reading numbers regularly noted. 


NUMERATOR. n. J. [Lat.] 

te He that numbers. 

2. [xumerateur, Fr.] That number which | 
ferves as the common meafure to others. 

NUMERICAL, aay. [from numerus, Lat. | 


NU N 
r. Numeral; denoting number; pertain. 
ing to numbers, 

The zumerical charaters are helps ta the me. 
mory, to record and retain the feveral idcas al 
which the demonftratian is made. L 

2. The fame not only in kind or fpecies, 
bat number. 

Contermplate upon his afanifhing works, particu. 
larly in the refurre@tion 29! reparation me fans 
numerical body, by a re-union of all the tcattercd 
parts. South, 

NUMERICALLY, adw. [from xwarrical, | 
With refpeétto famenefs in number. ~ 

I muĝ think it improbabic, that the fulphur of 
antimony would be but zumerically different trom 
the diftilled butter ov oil of rofes. bay. 

Nu‘Mrrisr. x. fa [from numerus, Latin ] 
One that deals in numbers. 

We cannot affign a refpective fatality unto each 
which is concordant unto the doctrine of the mrc- 
rifes. Brow. 

Noumerosiry. 2.4 [from zzmerofus, Lat.] 
te Number ; the ftate of being numeraus. 

Of aflertion if xumersfity of 2Mecrtors were a luf- 

ient demonttration, we might tit down herein as 

n ungueftionable truth. Brow. 
2. Harmony; numerous flow, 
NUMEROUS. adj. [ataerzyus, Lat 
1. Containing many ; confilling of many ; 
not few ; many. 
Queen Elizabe:h was not fo much obferved for 


having a sumerous, as a wife council. Lacon. 
We reach our focs, 
Who now appear fo 2enercus and bold. Waller, 


Many of our fchifms in the weft, were never 
heard of by the xumerous chriftian churches in the 
cato Afa. Liey. 

z2. Harmonious ; confilting of parts rightly 
numbered; melodious; mufical. 

Thy heart, no ruder than the rugged ttone, 

I might, like Orpheus, with my num’ rous moan 
Melt to compatiion. Waller. 

His verfes are fo numerous, fo various, and 1o hare 
monious, that only Vireil, whom he profeflediy imi- 
tated, has furpafled him. . Drytert. 

NU'MEROUSNESS. 2#. / | from numercus, } 
1. The quality of being numerous. 
2. Harmony; muficalnefs. 

That which will diltinguith his Ryle is, the zre 
meroufnefs of his verle. “Fhere is nothing fo deli- 
cately turned in all the Raman language. Dryden. 

NU'MMARY. adj. (from xwamus, Latin. | 
Relating to money, 

The money drachma in procefs of time decreafed ¢ 
but all the while the ponderal drachma continued 
the fame, juit as our ponderal libra remains as it 
was, though the zua mary hath much decreafed. 

Arbuthnot. 
NU'MMULAR. adj, (xummularins, Latin. ] 
Relating to money. Dict. 
Nu/MSKULuL. a./. [probably from zumb, 
dull, torpid, infenfible, and full. | 
1, A dullard; adunce; adolt; a block. 
head. 
They have talked like nun guis. 
2. The head. In burlefque. 

Or tors and fingers, inthiscafe, 

Of num/fkull’s felt thould take the place. Prior. 


{from sumfhull.} 


Arbuthnete 


Nu'MSKULLED. adj. 
Dull; ftupid; dolum. 
Hocus has faved that clod-pated, mumfrulica’, 
ninn) hammer of yours trom ruin, and all his family. 


Av buthae:. 
Nun. 2. f. A woman dedicated to the 


feverer duties of religion, fecluded ina 
Cloifter from the world, and debarred by 
a vow from the converfe of men. 
Ny daughters 
Shall atl be praying suss, not weeping queens. SAt /, 
A devout zuz lad vowed to take iome young 
child, and bettow her whole lite, and utmott indul- 
try bo bring it up im Ruc piety. Havunod. 
2 b 


NUR 


The mof blooming toaft in the ifland mizht have 
been a zun. Addison. 
Ev'ry (repherd was undone, 
To fee her choilter’d hike a nun. Swift. 
NUN. zef. [parus minor.) A kindcf bird. 
Ainfworth. 
Nu/ncHion. 2 f. A piece of victuals 
eaten between meals, 
Laying by their fords and trunchions, 
They took their breaksalts or their xuxcbicns. 
Hudisras. 
No/xcraTure. ».f. [from uncio, Lat. | 
The oface of a nuncio. 
NUNCIO. n. f. (Italian; from nuncius, 
Latin. | 
r. A meflenger; one that brings tidings. 
She will attend it better in thy youth, 
Than in a xunio of more grave alpet. Saak/peare. 
They honoured the zyxciosof the Spring ; and the 
Rhodians had a folemn fong to welcome in the 
{wallow. Brown. 
2. A kird of fpiritual envoy from the ppe. 
This man was honoured with the character of 
nurcioio the Venetians. Atterbury. 
Nuscupa'tive. } adj. [nuncupatus sia. 
NUNCUPA'TORY. $ nuncupatif, Fr. 
1. Publickly or folemnly declaratory, 
z. Verbally pronounced, not written. 
Nu'xnpinal. dad. [aundinal, Fr. from 
Nu‘xNDINARY. §  nundinæ, Lat) Be- 
longing to fairs. Did. 
Nunnery. wf. [from zun.] A houfe of 
nuns; of women under a vow of chaftity, 
dedicated to the feverer duties of religion. 
] put your fifter into a zunzery, with a Rri&t com- 
mand not to fee you, for fear you fhould have wrought 
upon her to have taken the habit. Dryden. 
NU'PTIAL. adi. [xuptial, Fr. nuptialis, 
Łat,] Pertaining to marriage; confti- 
tuting marriage; ufed or done in mar- 
ri2ge. 
Confirm that amity 
With xup'ial knot, if thou vouchtafe to grant 
Bona to Engtand’s king. Sbakfpeare. 
Becaute propagation of families proceedeth from 
the wuprial copulatior, I defired to know of him 
what laws and culloms they had concerning marriage. 
Bacon. 
Then all in Feat 
They light the rugrial torch. Mitton. 
Whoeveriwill partake of God's fecrets, muft pare 
off whatioever is amifs, noteat of this facrifice with 
a debled head, nor come ts this feaft without a xup- 
lial garment. Taylor. 
Fir’d with her love,and with ambition led, 
‘The neighb’ring princes court her nuptial bed. Dryd. 
Let our eternal peace be feal’d by this, 


With the firt ardour ofa zaprial kifs. Dryden. 


Nu’priacs. z. / Like the Latin without 
fingular. [wuptie, Lat. | 
1. Marriage. 
This is the triumph of the nuptial day, 
My better xuptiass, which in {pite of fate, 
For ever join me to my dear Morat. Dryden. 
2. It is inShak/peare tingular, but contrarily 
to vufe. 
Lift up your countenance, as 'twere the day 
Of celebration of that zuptia/, which 
We two have {worn thall coms. Winter's Tale, 
NURSE. z. f. [xourrice, Fr. 
Te A woman that has the care of another’s 
child. rP 
Uanatural curiofity has taught all women, but the 
beg22r, to find out merfes, which neceflity only ought 
tu commend. Ralrigh. 
2. A woman that has care of a fick perfon, 
Never mafter had, 
A page fo kind, fo duicous, diligent, 
So feat, fo murfe-lke. Sbak'peare. 
One Mis. Quickly, which is in the manner ol 
his zure, or his dry nurfeyorhiscook. Sbuk/peare. 
3» One who breeds, educates, or protects. 


NUR 


Rome, the »urfe of judgment, 
Invited by your noble ielf, hath fent 
One general tongue unto us. 

We mutt lofe 
Thecountry, our dear 7xrfe, or elie thy perfon, 
Our comfort in ye sountry. Shakfpeare. 
. An old woman, in contempt. 
Can tales more fentelefs, ludicrous, and vain, 


Sbakfpeare. 


By winter-lites old zur/es entertain ? Blackmore. 
şe The ftate of being nurfed. 
Can wedlock know io great a curfe, 
As putting hufbands out to aurfe ?. Cleaweland. 


6. In compofition, any thing that fupplies 
food. 
Put into your breeding pond three melters for one 
fpawner ; but if into a rufe pond ox feeding pond, 
then no care is to be taken. Walton. 


To Nurse. v.a. [from the noun, or by 
contraction from vourifb; nourrir, ¥r. ] 
1, To bring upa child or any thing young. 

I was aurfea in {waddling cloaths with carcs. 
Wifdow. 
Him in Ezertan groves Aricia borc, 
And zurs'd. his youth along the marfhy fhore. Dry. 
2. To bring up a child not one’s own. 
Shall I call a nurfe of the Hebrew women, that 
fhe may zurfe the child? Exodus. 
3. To feed; to keep; to maintain. 
Thy daughters fhall be 2urfed at thy fide. Tfaiab. 
Our monarchs were acknowledged here, 
That they their churches zuzfing fathers were- 
Denkan. 
The Nifeansin theirdark abode, 
Nurs’d fecretiy with milk the thriving god. Adti. 
4. To tend the fick. 
5. Topamper; to foment ; to encourage ; 
to foften ; to cheri. 
And what is ftrength, but an effect of youth, which 
if time xxrfe, how can it ever ceafe ? Davies. 
By what fate has vice fo thriven amongft us, and 
by what hands been 2475"¢ up into fo uncontroul’d a 
dominion? . Lecke. 
Nurser. z, f [from xurje.] 
1. One that nurfes. Not ufed. 
See where he lies, inherfed in the arms 
Of the mott bloody nurjer of his harms. Shak ‘peare. 
2. A promoter; a fomenter. 


NURSERY. 2. / (from nurfe.] 
1, The act or ofice of nurfing. 

l lov’d her moit, and thought to fet my ret 

On her kind 2urfery. Shakfpeare. 
2, That which is the objeé of a nurfe’s care. 
She went forth among her fruits and flow’rs, 

To vifit how they profper’d, bud and bloom 
Her murfery: they at her coming fprung, 
And touch’d by her fair tendance gladlier grew. 
Milton. 
3. A plantation of young trecs to be tranf- 
planted to other ground. 

Your zurfery of Rocks ought to be in a more 
barren ground than the ground is whereunto you re- 
move them. Bacon. 

My paper isa kind of aurfery for authors; and 
fome who have made a good figure here, will here- 
after flourish under their own names. dddijon. 

. Place where young children are nurfed 
and brought up. 

I’ th’ fwathing cloaths, the other from their 

nurfery 
Were ftol’n. Shak/peare, 

You fee before you the fpe€tacle of a Plantagene', 
who hath been carried from the wufery to the fanc- 
tuary, from the fanétuary to the direful prifon, from 
the prifon to the hand of the cruel tormentor, and 
from that hand to the wide wildernefs; tor fo the 
world hath been tome, Bacon. 

Forthwith the devil did appear, 

Not in the thape in which he plies 

At mifs’s elbow when the lies; 

Oritands betore the rurs’ry doors, 

‘Yo take the naughty boy that roars. Prior, 

They have publick wxrjeries, where all paseuts 
are obliged to tend their infants to be educated. 

5. The place cr {tase where any thing is 


NU T 
foftered or brought up, from a nusfery of 
children ; or whence any thing is to be 
removed, froma nrjery of trecs. 

This keeping of cows is ot iticlf a very idle life, 
and a htm fery for a thief. Spenfer, 

To fee fair Padua, nurjery of arts, 

l am agriv’d from fruitful Lombardy. Shak/peare, 

A luxtfrious court is the aarfery of difeales ; it 
breeds them, it encourages, nourilhes, and entertains 
thein. L'Ejlrange. 

A nurfery ere&ts its head, 
Where queens are form'd and future heroes bred ; 
Where unfledg’d actors leara to laugh and cry. Dry. 

Nu'rstinc. u. f, [from zurfe.] One 
nurfed up; a fondling. 

_ Then was the held in fovereign dignity, 

And made the aurfling of nobility. Spenfer. 

I was his zur/ing once, and choice delight, 

His deftin'd from the womb. Milton, 

In their tender nonage, while they fpread 
Their fpringing leaves and litt their intant head, 
Indulge their childhood, and the wur//ing (pare. 

Dryden, 

NU'RTURE. z. /. [contracted from zoure 
riture, French. | 

1. Food; diet. 

Por this did th’ angel twice defcend > 
Ordain’d thy zureure holy, as of a plant 
Select and facred. BYiltan. 

2. Education; inftitution. Little ufed. 

She fhould take order for bringing up of wards in 
good murture, not fulfer them to come into bad 
hands. Spenfer. 

The thorny point 
Of bare diftrefs, hath ta’en trom me the hew 
Of tmooth civility; yet am I inland bred, 
And kaow fome nurture. Strhfprares 

To NU'RTURE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To educate ; to train; to bring up. 

Thou broughteft it up with thy rightcoufuefs, and 
rurturedf icin thy law, and retormedft it with thy 
judgment. 2 Efdras, 

He was xurtured where he had been born in his 
firft rudiments, till the years of ten. Wettor, 

When an infolent detpifer of difcipline, nurtured 
into impudence, {hall appear before a church gover- 
nour, feverity ard tcfolution are that governour’s 
virtues. i South. 

2. To nurture up; to bring by care and 
food to maturity. 

They fuppofe mother earth to Se a great animal, 
and to have xurtwred wp her young offspring with a 
confcious tendernels. Bentley, 

To Nu'stLe. v. a To fondle; to cherif. 
Corrupted from urfle, See Nuzzve, 

Ainfucrth, 

NUT, a. [hnut, Sax, ocr, Dutch; zoix, 
French. 

1. The fruit of certain trees: it confĝs of 
a kernel covered by a hard fhell. Jf the 
fhell and kernel are in the centre of a 
pulpy fruit, shey then make not a nut but 
a ftone. 

: One chane’d'to find a rue 
In the end of which a hole was cut, 
Which lay upona hazel root, à 

There feaiter’d by a fquirrel 5 
Which outthe kernel gotten had ; 

When quoth this Foy, dear queen be glad, 
Let Oberon be ne'er io mad, 

I'll fet you fafe from peril. Drayton. 

Nuts are hard of digettion, yet poffefs fame gocd 
medicinal qualities. Arbutbnct, 

2. Afmall body with ‘teeth, which corref- 
pond with the teeth of wheels, 

This faculty may be more ecnveniently ufed by 
the multipiication of feveral wheels, together with 
nuts belonging untocach, tnat are ufed tor the roaite 
inz of meat, Wilkins. 

Clocks and jacks, though the (crews and tceth of 


the wheels and u/s be never fo fmooth, yet if they» 


be not oiled, will hardly move. Rey. 
Nu'rarown. adj. |rutand brown, | Brown 
like a nut kept long. 


Now a 


Young and old come forth to plays 
Till the live-long daylight fail, 
‘Then to the fpicy zutbrown ale. 
When this zutérewa fword was out, 
With Romach huge he laid about. Hutioras. 
“Pwo milk-white kids run frifking by her fide, 
For which the sures lafs, Erithacis, 
Full often offer’d many a favoury kils. Dryden. 
King Hlardicnute, ’midit Danes and Saxons ttout, 
Carous’d in nurbrown ale, and din'’d on grout. Kirg. 


Nu'tcrackers. x, fe (zut and crack. | 
An intrument ufed to enclofe nuts and 
break them by preflure. 


He caft every human feature out of his counte- 

nance, and became a pair of nuterackers, Addifon. 

Nu'tcaue. #. /. [xut and gall] Hard 
excrefcence of an oak. 

In vegetable excretions, maggots terminate in flies 

ef conftant Ihapes, asin the xutgad/s of the outlan- 

dilh oak. Brown. 


Nu’tTHATCH. ed . 
NuU'TJOBBER ~ [picus martius.) A 
e 


las 
oe | bird. Ainfworth, 


Nu'rHQokx. af. [nut and book. ] 

1. A ftick with a hook at the end to pull 
down boughs that the nuts may be ga- 
thered. 

2. It was anciently, I know not why,a 
name of contempt. 

Nuthook, nuthook, you lie. Shakfpeare. 

Nu’rmec.2.f, [zut and mugu?t, kr. | The 
kernel of a large fruit not unlike the peach, 
and {eparated from that and from its in- 
veftient coat, the mace, before it is fent 
over to us; except that the whole fruit is 
fomctimes fent over in preferve, by way 
of {weetmeat, or as a curiolity. There 
are two kinds of nutmeg; the male, 
which is long and cylindrical, but it has 
lefs of the fine aromatick flavour than the 
female, which is of the fhape of an olive. 

Hill. 
The fecond integument, a dry and flofculous coat, 


commonly called mace; the fourth, a kernel in- 
cluded in the fhe, which lieth under the mace, is 


Alilton. 


the fame we call wurneg. Brown. 
I to my pleafant gardens went, 
Where nxtmegs breathe a fragrant (cent. Sandys. 


Nu/rsHeLn. mf [zut and fell. | 
1. The hard fubitance that enclofes the ker- 
nel of the nut. 


Å. 


O 


Has in Englith a long found; as, 
drone, groan, fime, alone, cloke, broke, 
coal, droll; or fhort, got, knot, fot, prong, 
Jong. It is ufually denoted long by a 
fervile æ fubjoined; as, moan; or by e 
at the end of the fyllable; as, done: 
when thefe vowels are not appended, it is 
generally fhort, except before //; as, 
droll, fcroll, and even then fometimes 
fhort seas, h * 
1. O isufed as an interjection of wilhing or 
exclamation, 


NURT 
] could be bounded in a nut/be’/, and count myfelf 
a king of infinite {pace. Shakf{peare. 
It feems as ealy to me, to have the idca of fpace 
empty ol hady, as to think of thehollow of a 2u//bell 
without a kernel. Locke. 


' 2. It is ufed proverbially for any thing of 


little value. 
A tox had me by the back, and a thoufand pound 
to a rutfhell, 1 had never got off again. ZL." Effrange. 
Nu'TTREE. x. J. [nut and tree. | A tree that 
bears nuts ; commonly a hazel. 
Or trees you fhall have the suttree and the oak. 
Peacham. 
Like heating wutrrees, makes a larger crop. Dryd. 
NUTRICA CION., x. f. [wutricatio, Latin. ] 
Manner of feeding or being fed. 
Befides the teeth, the tongue of this animal is a 


fecond argumeht to overthrow this airy zutricaticn. 
Brown. 


NU'TRIMENT. z. f. [xutrimentum, Lat. | 
That which feeds or nourifhes; food ; 
aliment. 

This flave 

Has my lord’s meat in him, 
Why thou!d it thrive and turn to nutriment ? Shakf. 
The tomach returns what it has received, in 
ftrength and xwtriment, diffufed into all the parts of 


the body. South. 
Does not the body thrive and grow, 

By food of twenty years ago? 

And is not virtue in niankind, 

The utrimenut that feeds the mind 2 Swift, 


NUTRIME'NTAL. adj, [from nutriment. | 
Having the qualities of food; alimental. 
By virtue of this oil vegetables are zu: iental, for 


this oil 1s extracted by animal digeftion as an emul- 
fion. Arbuthnot. 


Nutrition. 2. f. [from zutritio, nutrio, 
Lat. zutrition, Fr.] 
1. The act or quality of nourifhing, fup- 


porting ftrength, or increafing growth. 
New parts are added to our fubftance tofupply our 
continual decayings; nor can we give a certain ac- 
count how the aliment is fo prepared for nutrition, 
or by what mechanifm it is fo regularly diftributed. 
Glanviile. 
T he obftruction of the glands of the mefentery is 
a great impediment to autritica; for the lymph in 
thofe glands is a neceffary conftituentof the aliment 
before it mixeth with the blood. Arbuthnot. 
2. That which nourifhes; nutriment, Lefs 

properly. 

Fix’d like a plant on his peculiar fpot, 

To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot. 


Pope. 


OAF 


O that we, who have refifted all the defigns of his 
love, would now try todcfeat that of his anger ! 
Decay of Picty. 
O' were he prefent, that his eyes and hands 
Might fee, and urge, the death which he commands. 
é. Dryden. 
2. O is ufed with no great elegance by 
Shek/peare for a circle or oval. 
Can this cockpit hold 
The valty field of France? or may we cram 
_ Within this wooden O, the very cafks 
That did affright the air at Agincourt. Shad/peare. 
OAF. x. / [This word is varioully writ- 
ten j auf, ofe, and oph; it feems a cor. 


eee ee 


Nay S 
Nutei'riovs. ad. [from netris, Latin. ] 
Having the quality of nourihing. 
O may it thou oftén fee 
Thy furrows whiten’d by the woolly rain Š 
Nutritious ! fecret nitre luiks within, Phiiipe. 
‘he heat cqual to incubation is ouly r@/rifious; 
and the #usritious juice itlelt rolembles the white of 
an eggin all its qualities. Arbutbnot, 
Nu'tritive. aaj, [from uxtrio, Latin. J 
Nourifing; nutrimental; aiimental. 
Whaie the fecretory, or fepurating glands, are too 
much widened and extended, they futter a great 
quantity of sutritive juice to pafs through. Black. 
No’rairune. a. f. [from autrio, Latin. | 
‘The power of nourifhing. Not ufed. 
Never make a meal of firth alonc, ‘have fome 
other meat with it of lefs xusriture. Harvey, 
To Nu‘/zzce. v. a. į This werd, tn its Ori- 
ginal fignification, fecms corrupted from 
nurfle; but when its original meaning 
was forgotten, writers fuppofed it to come 
from aozz/e or zofe, and in that fenfe 
ufed it. | 
tefla nurfe ; to fofter. 
Old men long nozzled in corruption, {corning then 
that would teck reformation. Sidney. 
2. To go with the nofe down like a hog. 
He charged through an army of lawyers, lome- 
times with {werd in hand, at other times vyzgling 
like an cel in the mud. Arbuthnot. 
Sir Roger thook his ears, and muxaled along, well 
fatishied that he was “oing a charitable work. Arbure 
The blefled benefit, not there contin’d, 
Drops to the third, who zxzz/es clofe behind. Pope. 
NYMPH. z. /. [tom@a; nympha, Lat. } 
1. A goddef of the woods, meadows,» or 
waters. 
And asthe moifture which the thirfty earth 
Sucks from the fea, to fill her empty veins, 
From out her womb at lah doth take a birth, 
And runs a *yu:54 zlong the graffy plains, Duwies, 
2. A lady. in poetry. 
‘This refolve no mortal dame, 
None but thole eves cou’d have o’erthrown ; 
The »yotp4 I dare not, need not name. Wailer. 
NY'MPHISH. adj. [trom nymph.) Relating 
to nymphs; ladylike. 
Tending all to 2ympbi/o war. 
Nys. (A corruption of xe #s.] 
not is. Obfolete. 
‘Thou findeft fault, where mys to be found, 
And buildeit ttrong work upon a weak ground. 


S TIER 


Drayton. 
None is; 


O AF 


ruption of exphe, a demon or fairy; in 
German alf, from which e/f: and means 
properly the fame with changeling; 4 
foolifh child left by malevolent oup/s or 
fairies, in the place of one more witty» 
which they fteal away. | 

1, A changeling ; a foolifh child left by the 


fairies. 
Thefe, when a child haps to be got, 
Which after proves an idiot, 
When folk perceives it thrivcth not, 
2% 2 


O A K 


The fault therein to fmoather : 


Some filly doating brainlefs calf, * 
That underftands things by the half, 
Says that the fairy left this asf, 

And took away the other. Drayton. 


2. A dolt; a blockhead; an idiot. 

Oa'F15H. ad: [from caf.] Stupid; dull; 
doltifh. 

Oa'Fisuness. z. /. [from caf] Stupid- 
idity; dulnefs. 

OAK. x.s. [ac, xe, Sax. which, fays Skiz- 
užr, to fhow how eafy it is to play the 
fool, under a fhow ot literature and deep 
refearches, I will, for the diverfion of 
my reader, derive from ax, a houfe ; 
the ouk being the beft timber for build- 
ing. Skinner feems to have had Junius 
in his thoughts, who on this very word 
has fhown his ufual fondnefs for Greek 
etymology, by 2 derivation more ridicu- 
lous than that by which Séeaner has ridi- 
culed him. dc or oak, fays the grave 
critick, fignified among the Saxons, like 
yobur among the Latins, not only an oak 
but /rrength, and may be well enough 
derived, zon incommode deduci potefl, from 
aaxy, ftrength; by taking the three firft 
letters, and then finking the A, as is not 
uncommon ; guercus. | 

The oak-tree hath male flowers, or katkins, which 
confit of a great number of finall tender threads. 
The embryos, which are produced at remote dil- 
tances from thefe on the /ame tree, do afterwards 
become acorns, which are produced in hard fcaly 
cups: the leaves are finuated. The {pecies are five. 

Miller. 

He return’d with his brows bouad with azk. 

Shak/peare, 
He lay along 
Under an oak, whofe antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that Srawls along this wood. 
Shak/peare. 

No tree beareth fo many baftard fruits as the oak: 
for belides the acorns, it beareth galls, o.2& apples, 
e2k nuts, which are inflammable, and cak berries, 
fticking clofe to the body of the tree without ftalk. 

Bacon. 

The monarch cak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Shoots rifing up, and {preads by flow dezrees: 
Three centuries he grows, and three he ftays 
Supreme in ftate; andin three more decays. 

Dryder. 

An oak growing from a plant to a great tree, and 
then lopped, is ftill the fame oak. Locke. 

A light earthy, Rony, and parry matter, incr: tted 
and affixed to ok leaves. 

Let India boatt her plants, nor envy we 
The weeping amber and the balmy tree, 

While by our oaks the precious loads are born, 
Aad reatms commanded which thofe trees adorn. 
Pepe. 

Oak Evergreen. z. j. (iex. 

The fruit is an acorn) like the common oak. The 
wood of this tree 13 accounted very good for many 
forts at tools and utenfils; and affords the mott durabie 
charcoal 1a the world. Miler. 

Oaka'reLe. x. /. [oak and apple.} A kiad 
of fpongy excrefcence on the oak. 

Another kind of excrefcence is an exudation of 
plants joined with putrefadtion, as in oakapples, 
which are found chiefly upon the leaves of o2ks. 

. oy Bacon. 

Oa'ken, adj. (from oak.} Made cf oak ; 
gathered trom oak. 

Nornation doth egea! Englana tor oaken timber 
wherewith to Suild th ps. Bacon, 

By lot from Jove I am the pow'r 
Or this fair wood, ard live in oaken bow's. Milion. 

Clad in white velvet all their troop they ied, 
With each ap cates chaplet on his head. Dryden. 

An oaken garhnd to be worn on teitivals, was tne 
sécompeole ol ope why bad covered a citizen in batt.e. 

Ji difon. 


Woodward on Fof/fis. | 


OANT 


He fnatched a good tough oaker cudzel, and began 

to brandith it. Arbuthnet. 
Oa'kENPIN. z. f. An apple. 

Oukenpin, fo called from its hardnefs, is a lating 
fruit, yields excellent liquor, and is near the nature 
of the Weitbury apple; though not in form. 

Mortimer. 
Oalkum. 2.4 [A word probably formed 
by fome corruption.) Cords uatwitted 


and reduced to hemp, with which, min- | OA'THABLE. adj. [from cath. 


gled with pitch, leaks are ftopped. 
‘They make their cakum, wherewith they caulk 
the feams of the thips, of old feer and weather-beaten 


ropes, when they are over fpent and grown (o rotten | 


as they ferve for no other ufe but to make rotien 


fea as the Mips labour and are toffed. 
Some drive old sakum thro’ each feam and ritt; 
Their left hand does the caulking-iron guide ; 
The rattling mallet with the right they life. 
Dryden, 
OAR. z. f. [ane, Sax. perhaps by allufion 
to the common expreflion of plowing the 
water, from the fame root with ear, to 
plow ; aro, Lat.] A long pole with a 
broad end, by which veffels are drives in 
the water, the refiftance made by water 


to the oar pufhing on the veiled. 
' Th? sars were filver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept troke, and made 
The water which they beat, to follow fafter, 
| As amorous of their ftrokes. 
| Sə tow'rds a fhip the car-fion’d gallies ply, 
| Which wanting fea to ride, or wind to fly, 
Stands but to fall reveng’d, 
In fhipping fuch as this, the Irifl kera 
And untaught Indian, on the ftream did glide, 
E’er fharp-keel’d boats toftem the flooddid learn, 
Or fin-like cars did fpread trom either fide. 
Dryden. 
Its progreffive motion may be effected by the help 
of feveral ours, which ia the outward ends of them 
Mall be like the fus of a fith to contract and dilate. 
MWiskins. 
To OAR. v. #. [from the noun.] To row. 
He more undaunted on the ruin rode, 
And oar’d with labouring arms along the flood. 
i Pope. 
| To Oar... a. To impel by rowing. 
His bold head 
Rove the contentious waves he kept, and oar’d 
Himtelf with his good arms in lutty ftzokes 
Yo th’ thore. _ ¢ Shak fprare. 
a'ry.adj. [fromoar.] Having the form 
or ufe of oars. 
The fwan with arched neck, 

Between her white wings mantling, proudly rows 
Her tate with ozry feet. , Milton, 
His hair transforms to down, his fingers meet, 
| Intkinny films, and shape his oury feet.  Addifon. 

| Oasr. af. A kiln, Notin ufe. 
Empty the binn into a hog-bag, and carry them 
| immediately to the caf or kila, to be dried. 
Mortimer. 
Oatca’ke. x. f. [eatand cake, } Cake made 


| of the meal of oats. 
Take a blue fone they make haver or oarcakes 


upon, and lay it upon the crofs bars of iron. 
Peacham. 


Oa‘teN. adj. [from oat.] Made of oats ; 
bearing oats. 


When thepherds pipe on oaten (traws, 
And merry larks are ploughmens clocks. Shak/p. 


| OATH. 2. f. [aith, Gothick ; að, Saxon, 
The diftance hetween the noun oath, and 
the verb /zeear, is very obfervable, as it 
may fhow that our oldeft dialeét is formed 
from different languages. ] Anaffirmation, 
negation, or proinife, corroborated by the 
atteftation of the Divine Being. 

Read over Julia's heart, thy firft beft love, 

For whofe dear fake thou then did’ft rend thy faith 
Intoa thoufand oaths; and all thofe carbs 
Deiceaded into perjury to lave mce Shak/peare. 


Denbam. 


O 


A 


Shakfoeare. | 


| 
| His oathbreaking he mended thus, 


OBD 


All the oztb-rites faid, 

I then afcended her adorned bed. Chapman. 

We have contultations, which inventions thall be 
publifhed, which not: and take an ourb of fecrecy 
for the concealing of thofe which we think fit to 
kcep fecret. ' Bacon. 

Thofe called to any office of traft, are bound by an 
cath to the faithful difcharge of it: but an oa?) isan 
appeal to God, and therefore can have no influence, 
except upon thole who believe that he is. Stift. 
A word not 


ufed.] Capable of having an oath ad- 


miniftered. 
You're not o2thadle, 
Altho’ I know you'll fwear 


OaTHBREA'KING. x. fe [oath and brèax,] 
Perjury ; the violation. of an oath. 


Shak. 


By now forfwearing that heis forfworn. 


l rong sth? i s. Shil/peare. . 
oakum, which moulders and wafhes away with every ; puloprons thuddersth* immortal gods” Saye E 


Raleigh. | 


OA'TMALT. 2 fe [oat and malt.) Malt - 


made of oats. 
lo Kent they brew with one half catmazt, ard the 
other halt barleymalt. Mortimer, 


OATMEAL. x. /. [oat and meal,| Elower 


made by grinding oats. 
Oatmeal and butter, outwardly applied, dry the 
{cab on the head, Arbuthnot, 
Our ocighhours tell me oft, in joking talk, 
Of afhes, leather, oztmvcal, bran, and chalk. Gay- 
OATMEAL. 2, fe [panicum,] An herb. 
Ainfworth. 
| Oats. x. f, [acen, Sax.] A grain, which 
in England is generally given to horfes, 
but in Scotland fupports the people. 
Tt is of the grafs leaved tribe, the flowers have 
no petals, and are difpofed in a loofe panicle: the 
grain is eatable. The meal makes tolerable good 


bread. Miller. 
The oats have eaten the horfes. Shak{peare. 


Itis bare mechanifm, no otherwife produced tham 
the turning of a wild sardeard, by the iofinuation 
of the particles of moifturz. Locke. 

For your lean cattle, fodder them with barley 
ftraw firit, and the oxe ftraw laft. Mortimer. 

His horfz’s allowance of cats and beans, was 
greater than the journey required. Swift. 

Oa'TTHISTLE. x, J. [sat and shite.) Avr 
h G rb. Ainfure 

OBAMBULA' TION. »./. [ obambulatio, trom 
obambulo, Lat.] ‘The act of walking a- 
bout. Did. 

To Ospu'ce. v. a. [obduco, Lat.] To draw 
over as a covering. 

No animal exhibits its face in the native colour of 
its fkin but man ; all others are covered with feathers, 
hair, or a cortex that is odduced over the cutis. 

Halve 

Orouc'tion, 2. /. [from obductio, obduco, 

Lat.] The act of covering, or laying a 
COYEer. 

Oxspu'Racy.m fa [from oddurate. | Inflex- 

ible wickednefs ; impenitence ; hardnefs 


of heart. 
Thou think’it meas far in the devil’s book, as 
thou and Falltatf, tor chduracy and perfiltency. 
— Sbakfpeare. 
God may, by a mighty grace, hinder the abfolute 
completion of fin in final obduracy. South. 


OBDU'RATE. adj. [obduratus, Latin.] 
1. Hard of heart; inflexibly obftinate in 
ill; hardened ; impenitent. 
Oh! lct me teach thee for thy father's fake, 
That gave thee life, whea well he might have fain 
thee; 
Be not obdurate, open thy deafears. Sbak/peare. 
If when you makeyour pray’rs, 
God fhould be fo o5/urete as yourfelves, 
How wouid it fare with your departed fouls ? 
' Shak/pesres 
Women are foft, mild, pitiful, and flexible ; 
Thou ttern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorfelefs. 
Shak/peares 
To convince the oroud what figns avail, 


OBE 


Or wonders move th’ ob/urate to relent; 
They hardea'd more, by what might more reclaim. 
«Milion. 
Obdurate as you are, oh! hear at Icat 
My dying prayers, and grant my lait requett. 
Dryden. 
2, Hardened; firm; tubborn : always with 
fome degree of evil, 

Sometimes the very cutom of evil makes the heart 
obdurate againtt whatfoever inftructions to the con- 
trary. asker, 

A pleafing forcery could charm 
Pain for a while, or anguith, and excite 
Fatlacious hope, or arm th? obdurate breait 
With ftubborn patience, as with triple fteel. 
Milten. 

No fuch thought ever ftrikes his marble obdurate 
heart, but it prelently flies off and rebounds from it. 
It is impoffible tora man to be thorough paced in 
ingratitude, tiil he has thook of all fetters of pity and 
compailion. South. 
. Harth; rugged. 

They joined the mott obdurate confonants without 
onc intervéning vowel, Swift. 


OBE 


obedicut.} According to the rule of ohe- 
dience. 

Faith is fuch as God will accept of, when it affords 
fiducial reliance on the promiles, and chediertial 
fubmiffion to the command. Phammnend, 

Faith is then perteét, when it produces in usa 
fiduciary alent to whatever the gofpel has revealed, 
and an obedientia! (ubmiftion to the co:nmands. 

Wake's Preparation for Death. 


Oxe'DIENTLY, adv. [from obedient. | With 


obedience. 

We fhould behave ourfelves revercatly and obedi- 
ently towards the Divine Majetty, and juftly and 
charitably towards men. Tillotfan. 


Ope’tsance.xf. [obeifance, French. 'This 


word is formed by corrupiion from cbai- 
Jauce, an att of reverence.; A bow; a 
courtefy ; an act of reverence mace by 
inclination of the body or knee. 
Bartholomew my page, 

See dreit in all fuits like a lady; 
Then call him madam, do him all cheifanec, Shak. 
Bathiheba bowed and uid ode//ance unto the king. 


OBJ 


His fervants ye are, #2 whom ye obey. 
Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 

In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel, 

Yet zo their general's voice they fuon chey'd. 
Milter. 


Romans 


O'BJECT. x. Sf. (objet, Fr. objed?uon, Lar, ] 
1. That about which any power or faculty 


is employed, 
Pardon 
The flat unraifed fpirit, that hath dar'd, 
On this unworthy {caftold to bring forth 
So great an objeé?. Shak/peare. 
‘Vhey are her fartheft reaching inftrument, 
Yer they no beams unto their cdyeé?s fend ; 
But all the rays are from their odjeé?s fent, 
And in the eyes with pointed anglesend. Davics. 
The objec? of true faith is, either God himtelr, or 
the word of God: God who is believed in, and the 
word of God asthe rule of taith, or matter to be bee 
lieved. Efaoniacnd, 
The aX of faith is applicated to the ob;e& accord- 
ing to the nature of it; to what is already palt, as 
palt; to whatistocome, as fiil to come; to that 
which is prefent, as it is Rill prefent. Pearfox. 


OBVU'RATELY. adv. [from obdurare. ] E, TOR Vhofe things in ourlelves, are the only proper 
3 3 x 3 F t J À ah objeé?s of our zeal, which, in others, are the unquel= 
Stubbornly; inflexibly; impenitentiy. Che lords and ladies paid l ` 
! : tionable fubjects of our praifes. Spratt. 
OBDU'RATENESS. x., /. [from obdurate. | Their homage, with a low obei fance made 5 


T i bjec? ot tandi is 
And feem’d to venerate the facred Made. Dryd. DRT Cake ee apena N 


Op'eLisx. 2. fe [gbelifens, Latin. } 
A magnificent high piece of folid mar- 


Stubbornnefs ; inflexibility ; impenitence. 
OBDURA'TION., n. /. [from obdurate. | 
Hardnefs of heart; ftubbornnefs. : 


of the wiil. Dryden. 
As you have no miftrefs to ferve, fo let your own 
foul be the sdyeé# ot your daily care and attendance. 


What occafion it had given them to think, to their 
greater obJuration inevil, that through a froward and 
wanton defire of innovation, we did conftrainedly 


ble, or other fine tone, having ufuaily 
four faces, and leifening upwards by de- 
grees, till it ends ina point like a pyra- 


Law. 


2. Something. prefented to the fenfes to 


raife any affcction or emotion in the 


thole things, for which confcience was pretended ? 
Hooker. 
This barren feafon is always the reward of obili- 
nate obduration. Hammont. 
Ospu'RED, «dj, [obduratus, Latin.) Hard- 
ened ; inflexible ; impenitent. 
This faw his haplefs foes, but ftood o/dur’d, 
And torebellious fight rallied their pow’rs 
Infenfate. Mitron. 


Ose'pDiIENCE. x. /. [ obedience, Fr. obedientia, 
Lat. | Obfequioufnefs ; fubmiffion to au- 
thority; compliance with command or 
prohibition. 

If you violently proceed againit him, it would 


mid. Harris, 
Between the ftatues cdeliks were plac’d, 

And the learn’d: walls with hicrogbyohicks sroc’d. | 

Pope. | 

2. A mark of cenfure in the margin of a | 

| 


mind. | 
| Dithonour not your cve 

By throwing it on anyother sbyeZ. Soak /peare. 

Why elfe this double odje¢? in our fight, 

Of dight purfu’d in the air, and o'er the ground. 
Miltone 

This paflengerseltfome d:gree of concern, at the 

fight of io moving ap odyec?, and therefore withdrew- 

Atterbury. 

3. [In grammar.] Any thing influenced by 
fornewhat elfe. 

The accufative after a verb tranfitive, or a fentence 
in room thereof, is called, by grammarians, the cb- 
je@ of the verb. Clarke. 

O'ajecroLass. z. /. Glafs of an optical 


book, in the form of a dagger |t}. 

He publifhed the tranflation of the Septuagint, 
having compared it with the Hebrew, and noted By 
aiterifks what was defective, and by ole//&s what 
redundant. Grew. | 

OLEQUITATION, ne f [from oheguiso, | 
Lat.} The act of riding about. 

OBERRA TION, ze /. [from oberro, Latin. ] 
Ihe att of wandering about. 


fhake in pieces A i i Shalfp. OBESE. adj; abe fes’ Lat.] Hieialeaden inftrument remotelt from the eye. 

x ee y be Hat Oi daar An odjeéiglafs of a telefcope I once mended, by 
raves no other tribute at thy hands, W i : : grinding it on pitch with putty, and leaning catily on 

But love, fair looks, and true obedience. Shak/p. | OBE'SE ness. ? Dy [from ohefe. Morbid it in the grinding, leit the putty Mould feratch it. 


His fervants ye are, to whom ye obey, whether 
of fin unto death, or of chedience unto righteouluels. 
Romans. 

Tt was both a trange commiffion, and a ttrange 
obedicnce to a commiffion, for men fo furioufly 


Opelstryy f 
fleth. 

Onthefe many difeafes depend; as on the ftrait- 

nels of the chet, a phthifis; on the largenefs of the 


fatnefs; incuinbrance of a Newton, 
To OBJECT, v. a. [objecter, Fr. objicio, 
objec?um, Lat. ] 


1, To oppofe: to prefent in oppofition. 


-affailed, to hold their hands. Bacon. veins, an atrophy ; on their fmallnels, obe/ity.Grew. Flowers growing feattered in divers beds, will Mew 
In vain thou bid’ me to forbear, To Ope'y, v. a. [obeir, Fr. obedio, Lat. ] more fo as that they be objec? to view at once. 
Obedience were rebellion here. Cowlsy. JRA, 


AEA ARNA 1, To pay fubmiflion to; to comply with, PALAT 


But by fulfilling that which thou didft want, 
Obedience to the law of God, impos’d 
On penalty of death. Mitton. 
We mutt.beg the grace and affiftance of God’s 
fpirit to enable us to torfake our fins, and to Walk in 
obedience to him. i Duty of Man. 
The côedience of men isto imitate the obedience of 
angels, and rational beings'on earth, are to live unto 
God, as rational beings in heaven live unto him. 
Law. 


OBE'DIENT. adj. [sbedicns, Latin.] Sub- 
miffive to authority; complaint with 


command or prohibition; obfequious. 
To this end did I write, that I might know the 
proof of you, whcther ye be obedient in all things. 
2 Corinthians. 
To this her mother’s plot 
She, feemingly obedient, likewife hath 
Made promife. Shakfpeare. 
Religion hath a good influence upon the people, to 
make them obedient to government, and peaceable 
one towards another. Tilltfon, 
The chief his orders gives ; th’ cġedient band, 


With due obfervance, wait the chiet ’s command. 
Pope. 


OEEDIR NTIAL, adj, [obedientic!, Fre from 


from reverence to authority. 
The will of Heav’n 

Be done in this and all things! 1 obey. Sh2kfpeare. 
I am atham'd, that women are fo fimple 

Toteek for rule, fupremacy, and iway, 

When they are bound to ferve,love, and obey. Shak. 
Let not fin reign in your mortal body, that ye 

fhould cZey it in the lutts thercof. Romans. 
The ancient Britons yet a {cepter'd king obeyed, 

Drayton, 

Was fhe thy God, that her thou didit obey, 

Betore his voice > Milton, 
Africk and India hall his pow'r obey, 

He (hall extend his propagated {way 

Beyond the tolar year, without the ftarry way. Dry. 


2. It had formerly fometiines to before the 


perfon obeyed, which dddifox has menti- 
oned as one of Miltons Jatinifins; but it 
is frequent in old writers; when we bor- 
rowed the French word we borrowed the 
fyntax, obeir an roi. 

He commanded the trumpets to found; fo which 
the two brave knights cheying, they perlormed their 
courfes, breaking their ftaves. Sidney. 

The tit bark, obeying to her mind, 

Forth launched quickly, as fhe did delire. Spex/er. 


The- mitt odjeted, and condens'd the fkies. Pope. 


2. To propofe asa charge criminal, ora 


reafon adverfe: with ¢9 or againfl. 

Were it not Iome kind of blemith to be like usta 
infidels and heathens, it would not fo ufually be ob- 
jected; men would not think it any advantage in the 
caufe of religion to be able therewith juttly to charge 
their adverfaries. Hooker. 

Lhe book requireth due examination, and giveth 
liberty to obje? any crime agziny? fuch as are to be 
ordercd. Woitgift. 

Men in all deliberations tind eafe to be ot the 
negative fide, and atfect a credit to obje& and tore- 
tel difficulties; for when propofitions are denied, 
there is an end of tiem; but of they be allowed, it 
requireth anew work; which falle point of wifdom 
is the bane of buftnels. Bacon. 

The old truth was, odyeé ingratitude, and ye 06/927 
all crimes: and is it not as old a truth, is it nota 
higher truth,c4yec? rebellion, and ye s4yec? all crimes. 

Holida)s 

This the adverfaries of faith have too much reafon 
to ohe? againff too many ot its proteflors; but 
againfé the taithitfelt nothing at all. Spratt. 

It was oljected ugainfé alate painter, that he 
drew many graceful pictures, but few of them were 
like. Dryden 


OBL 


Oshers ofjeé? the poverty of the nation, and diff- 


| 
ealties in furnifhiag greater fupplies. 
Addifon’ s State of tbe Iar. 


There was but this fingle fault that Erafmus, 
though an enemy, could objec? tohim, Altertury, 


OBJECTION. 2. fe [objection, Fr. objectia, 
Lar. ] 

1. The act of prefenting any thing in cppo- 
fition. 


2. Criminal charge. 
Spcak on, Sir, 
I dare your worlt objections. Soak/peare. 
3. Adverfe argument. 

There is ever between all eftates a fecret war. I! | 
know well this fpeech is the ofjec?ien and not the 
decifton ; and that it is after refuted. Bacon. 

Whotoever makes fuch odjec?ions againft an hypo- 
thefis, hath a right to be heard, let his temper and 
genius be what it will. Burnet, 

4. Fault found.. 

I have hewn your veries to gure who have made 

that ofjeé?icn to them. Waifb's Letter. 
O'BJECTIVE. adj. (chjfif, He objectus, | 
Lat. ] 

. Belonging to the objet; 
Wiha object. 

Certainty, according tothe fcheols, is diftinguithed | 
into oljetsive and fubjective. Objective certainty is 
when the propofition is certainly true in itfelf; and | 
fubjective, when we are certain of the truth of at. | 
The one is in things, the other in our minds. 

Matis. ! 
2. Made ən object; propofed as an object ; 


refiding in objects. 

If this one fmall piece of nature ftill affords new | 
matter for our difeavery, when Mould we be able to 
fearch out the vatt treafuries of ożjeßive knowledge | 
that lies within the compafs of the uniserfe. 

Hales Oi igin of NMankird. i 
C'BJECTIVELY. adv. [from cbyective. } 
1, In manner of an object. 

This may fitly be called a determinate idea, when, 
fuch as it is at any time chječhively in the mind, it | 
is annexed, and without variation determined to an | 
articulate found, which is to be tteadily the figu of 
that fame objeŝt of the mind. Lecke. 

2. In the ftate ot an object. 

The bafilifk fhould be dettroyed, in regard he firft 
receiveth the rays of his antipathy ard venomous 
emiflion, which clyeéiively move his fenfe. 


Brows. 
[from objective. | 
| 


Contained in 


iT 


O'BJECTIVENESS. x. f 
The ftate of being an object. 

Is there fuch a motion or oly Bivere/s of external 
bedies, which produeeth light? The taculty of Jight 
is fitted to receive that imprettion or chjeEivenc/s, 
and that chyeePivene/s fitted to that faculty: 

Haie’s Origin of f Mankind. 


Osyx'cror. 2. f. [from objed?.| One who 
offers objections ; one who raifes difficul- 
ties. 

But thefe ofyefers muft the caufe upbraid, 
That has not mortal man immortal made. 
Blackmore. 
Let the ofjeG@ors confider, that thefe irregularities 
muft have come from the laws of mechanifm. 
ag ok 

Ohir. [a corruption of cbiit, or ohivit.] 
Funeral obfequies. mee 

Tc OBJU'RGATE. w.a (objurgo, Latin. | 
To chide; to reprove. 

OEJURGA'TION, 2, S. [objurgatio, Latin. ] 
Reproot; reprehenfion. 

Lí chere be ro true! Serty, but all things come to 
pafs by inevitable neceffity, then what are all inter- 
rogations and chyurgatiens, and reprehenfions aod 
expottulations ? Brambail. 

Opyu'RGATORY, aaj. Ve eine Lat. j 
Keprehenfery ; culpctory; c 

Osra’te. ad). (oblatus, ‘Lat, ] PeR at 
the poies. “Uikd of a fplieroid. 

By gravitation bodies on this glote will prefs to- 
wardsits centre, though not exactly thither, by rez- | 


OBL 


fon of the oblate (pheroidical figure of the earth, 
arifing from its diurnal rotation about irs axis 

C'eyazy's Philofepoical Principles. 

OBLATION. xe f. [odblation, Fr. oblatus, 

Lat.] An offering; a factifice ; any thing 


offered as an act of worfhip or reverence. 
She locked upan the picture before her, and 
Rraigh' fighed, and fraight tears followed, as if the 
idol of duty ought to be hunoured with fuch oʻ lations. 
Sidney. 

Many conceive in the ol/stion of Jeptha’s daugh- 
ter, vot a natural but a civil kind of death, and a 
feparation from the world. Brown. 
The will gives worth to the oblation, as to God’s 
acceptince, fets the pooreit giver upon the fame level 
with the richel. South. 


The kind ¢4/arion of a falling tear. Dryden. 
Behold the coward, and the brave, 
All make od/ations at this thrine. Swift. 


OBLECTA'TION. m. f. |obleċatio, Latin. ] 
Delight; pleafure. 
To O'BLIGATE. v. a. [ obliga, Lat.] To 
bind by contract or duty. 
| OBLIGAa'TIAN. x. f. [abligatio, from obligo, 
Lat. obligation, Fr, ] 
1. The binding power of anv oath, vow, 
duty ; contract. 
Your father loft a father; 
That father his; and the fervivor bound 
In filial ob/izuticn, forfome term, 
To do obfequicus forrow. Shak/peare. 
There was co means for him as a chrittian, to 
fatisfy all cé/igctt zs both to God and man, bur to 
offer himlelt tor a mediator of an accord and peace. 
Bacon. 
Nothing can be more reafonable than that Iuch 
creatures thduld be under the obligation of accepting 
fuch evidence, as io itfelf is fufficient for their con- 
viction. Wilkins. 
The better fo fatisfy this c&/igation, you have early 
cultivated the genius you have toarms. Dryden. 
No ties can bind, that trom conftraint arife, 
Where either’s forc’d, all ob/igarion dies. Granv. 
2. Anact which binds any man to fome 


performance, 

The heir of an obliged perfon is not bound to make 
reftitution, if the obiigation palled only by a perlonal 
act; but if at pañed trom his perion to his eftate, 
then the eftate pafles with ail, its burthen. 

Taylor. 


3. Favour by which one is bound to gra- 


titude, © 
Where is the obligation of any man’s makirg me 
a prefect of what he does not care tor himfelt ? 
i= Eph ange. 
So quick a fenfe did the Ifraelites entertain of the 
merits of Gideon, aud the cédigaticn he had laid up- 
on them, that they tender him the regal and heredi- 
tary government of that people. Scus5. 
O'BLIGATOKY. adj. [cbligatoire, Fr. from 
cbligate.} Impoling an obligation ; bind- 


ing; coercive: wuh ¢o or or. 

And concerning the lawfulnefs, not only permif- 
fively, but whether it be not cbigatcry to chriitian 
princes and Retes. Bacca. 

As long as the law is obligatory, fo long our obt- 
dience is due. Tayler, 

A people long ufed to hardfhips, look upon them- 
felves as creatures at mercy, and that all impofitions 
laid on them by a ronger hand, sre legal and cs/- 
Zatory. Swift. 

It this patent is of/igutory or them, itis contrary 
to ats of parliament, and theretoie void. Swift. 


To OBLIGE. v. e. [ebliger, Fr, obligo, 

Lat.j 
1. To bind; to impofe obligation; to com- 
pel to fometking. 
Ali thefe have moved me, and fome of them 
obliged me tocommena thele my labours to your 
grace’s patronage. I bite. 
The church hath been thoucht Ét to be called 
catholick, in reference to the univerfal obedience 
which it preferibeth ; beth in regard to the pe:fcns, 
chliging men of all conditions, acd inte!stion to the 
precepti, requiring the performance ol ai. the cvan- 
gelical commands. Pearfen. 

2 


OBL 


Religion od/iges men to the practice of thofe 


virtues which cenduce to the pretervation of our 


health. 


in cone, 1: kasno longer the authosity of a law. 


Rogers, 


2. Toindebt; to lay obligations of grati- 


tude, 

He that depends upon another, muft 
Obi'ge his honour with a baundiefs trutt. 

Since luve ob/iges not, I trom this hour ` 
Allume the right of man’s delpotic power. Dower, 

Viio A EA creature, how art thou milled, 
To think thy wit thefe godlike notions bred ! 

Thefe truths are not fhe. product of thy mind, 

But dropt from heav’n, and of a nobler kind: 

Reveal’d religion hrft intorm’d thy fight, 

And reafon fawnot, tll faith fprung ‘the light. 

Thus man by his own flrength to heavca would 

foar, 

And would pot be obliged to God for more. 
Dryden, 

When intereft calls off all her (peaking train, 
When all th’ cd/ig’d defert, and all the vain, 

She waits or to the fcatteld or the cell. Pope, 

To thofe hills we are 4/iged ior ell our metals, 
and to them for 2U the convenicacies and comtorts 
of lite. Bentley, 

3. To pleafe; to gratify. 

A great man gets more by chliging his inferiour, 
than by difdaining him; asa man has a greater 
advantage by fowing and dieling his ground, than 
he can have by wampling upon ic. Soni). 

Some natures are fo four and fo ungrateful, that 
they are never to be obliged. L' Effrange, 

Happy the people, who preferve theis honour, 
By the fame duties that ofége their prince! 

Addifon. 

Osrice’e. 2./. [from oblige.) The perion 
bound by a legai and writen contraa. 

Ocii'cemMERT, n. fe [obligemen:, French. ] 


‘Obligation. 
I will not refit, whatever it is, either of divine or 
human od/igement, that you Jay upon me. Mision. 
Let this tair princes but one minute itay 
A look from her will your coligenents pay. 
Dryden. 


n. Jf. He who binds by con- 


OBLI'GER, 
tract, 

OsriGinc, part, adj. [obligean:, Fr. from 
oblige.] Civil; compiaifant ; refpeétiul ; 


engaging. 
Nothing could be more ed/igzg and refpectiul 


than the lion’s letter was, ia appearance; but there 
was death in the true intent, L’ Eftrarge. 
Monieigneur Strozzi has many curiofities, and 1s 
very obisging to altranger who defires the fight of 
them. Addison. 
Osligizg creatures ! make me fee 
Ail that difgrac'u my betters, metin me. Pepe. 
So cbliging that he ne’er cbiiz’d. Pope. 
OBLIGINGLY. adv. [trom obliging. | 
Civilly ; complaifantly, 
Eugenius in‘orms me very obligingly, that he 
never thought he thould have diflixcd aay paflage in 


my pager- sidaijen. 
J tee her tafte each aaufeous draught, 

And fo cb-igizg/y am caught; ‘a 

I blefsthe hard trom whence they came, 

Nor dare diltort my tace ior hame. Swift, 


Orxi/GinGness. x. J. [froin obliging. | 
1. Obligation ; force. 

They look into them not to weigh the obiiging- 
nefs, but to quarrelthe diffculty or the injunctions : 
not to cirect praciice, but excule Frevarications. 

Decay ef Piety. 
p. Civility; complaifance. 
OBLIQUA'TION. #. Ja [cbliguatio, from 
ebliguo, Lat.] Dechination frem itraight. 
neis or perpendicularity ; obliquity. 

The change made by the ibliquation of the eyes, 
is leaf in coloursof the deafeit than in thin fubltan- 
ces. J Newicn. 


OBLIQUE, adj. [sbiique, French ; obliguns, 
Latin. 


Tilletfon. 
The law muft céige in all precepts, of in none. 
[fic cblige in alt, all are to be obeyed 5 it it ob/ige 


Waller, 


OBL 


1. Not dirc; not perpendicular; not 


parallel. 
One by his view 
Mought deem him born with ill-difpos’ d tkies, 
When od/igue Saturn fatin the koufe of th’ agenies. 
Npenjer. 
Tf found he ftopped and repercuffcd, it cometh 
about on the other tide in an obligue line. Bacon. 
May they not pity us, condemn‘d to bear 
The various heav'n of an ob/igxer fphere ; 
While by fix’d laws, and with a jul return, 
They feel twelve hours that ihade, for twelve that 
burn. Prior. 
Bavaria’s ttars muft be accus'd which fhone, 
That fatal day the mighty work was done, 
With rays oS/igne upon the callic fun. Prior. 
It has a direction obligue to that of the former 
motion. Cheyne. 
Criticks form a general charafter from the obler- 
vation A particularerrors, taken in their own od/igue 
or imperfect views; which is as unjuft, as to make 
a judgment of the beauty of a man’s body, from the 
Made it catt in fuch and fuch a polation. Broome, 
2. Not direct; indirect; by a fide glance, 
Has he given the lie 
In circle, or ob/ique, or femicircle, 
Or direct parallel; you muft challenge him. 
Shab/peare. 
3. [In grammar.] Any cafe in nouns ex- 
cept the nominative. 
Osci'Query. adv. [from oblique. ] 
y. Not directly ; not perpendicularly. 
Ot meridian altitude, wt hath but twenty-three 
degrees, fo that it plays but od/igue/y upon us, and as 
the fun doth about the twenty-third of January. 
Brown. 
Declining from the noon of day, 
The fun vd/iguely Moots his burning ray. Pope. 
2. Not inthe immeuiate or direét meaning. 
They haply might admit the truths obsiguely 
Jevelled, which bafhfulnefs perfuadeth not to enquire 
for. Fell. 
His difcourfe tends obliquely to the detracting from 
others, or the extolling ot himfelf. Addifcn. 
OBLI'QUENESS, ) x. /. [obliquite, Fr. trom 
OrLI'QUITY. oblique. | 
1. Deviation from phyfical rectitude ; de- 
viation from parallelifm or perpendicu- 


Jarity. : 
Which elfe to feveral fpheres thou muft afcribe, 
Mov’d contrary with thwart ob/iquities, Milton. 
2. Deviation trom moral rectitude. 
There is in rectitude, beauty ; as contrariwife in 
edliquity, deformity. Hocker. 
Count Rhedophill, cut out for government and 
high affairs, and balancing all matters in the fcale of 
his high underftanding, hath reCtined all od/i7uities. 
i dowel. 
For a rational creature to conform himfelf to the 
will of Godin all things, carriesin it a rational rec- 
titude or goodnefs; and to difobey or oppofe his will 
in any thing, imports a moral obliquity. South. 
Jo OBL VERATE. v. a. [oblitero, ob and 
litera, Latin. ] 
r. To efface any thing written. 


2. To wear out; todeftroy ; to efface. 
Wars and defolations obliterate many ancient mo- 
numents. Hale 
Let men confider themfelves as in that unhappy 
contrat, which has rendered them part of the devil’s 
potfetfion, and contrive how they may cd/irerate that 
reproach, and difentangle their mortgaged-fouls. 
Decay of Piety. 

Thefe fimple ideas, the underftanding can no 
more refufe to have, or alter, or blot them out, than 

a mirrour can refute, alter, or obliterate the images, 
which the objects fet before it produce. Locke. 
OBsLITERA' TION. 2 /. [cbliteratia, Latin. ] 


Effacement; extinétion. 
Confidering the cafualties of wars, tranfmigra- 
tions, efpecially that of the general flood, thers 
might probably be an od/iteration of all thofe mo- 
numents of antiquity that ages precedent at fome 
time have yielded. 
Osti'vion, x. f. [oblivio, Latin. ] 


t. Forgetfulnefs; ceffation of remembrance, 


Aate, 


OBN 
Water drops have worn the ftones of Troys 

And blind oblivion fwallow’d cities up» 

And mighty fates characterlefs are grated 

To dutty nothing. Shak/peare. 
Thou thouldit have heard many things of worthy 

memory, which now thall die in oblivion, and thou 

return unexperienced to thy grave. Shakfpeare. 
Knowledge is made by oblivio, and to purchafe 

a clear apd warrantable body of truth, we mult tor- 

get and pare with much we know. Brows. 
Can they imayine, that God has therefore forgot 

their fins, becaufe they are not willing to remem- 

her them? Or will they meafurc his pardon by their 


own oblivion, South. 
Among our crimes cb/ivion may be fet; 
But ’tis our king’s perfection to forget. Dryden. 


2. Amnefty ; general pardon of crimes in 


a itate. 

By the act of ob/ivior, all offences againft the 
crown, and all particular trefpaffes between fubyect 
and fubject, were pardoned, remitted, and utterly 
extinguithed. Davies. 

Orit vious.ady.[obliviofus, Lat, ] Cauling 
forgetfulnefs. 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 

And with fome tweet oblivious antidote 

Cleanfe the ttuff ’d bofom. Shak/peare. 
The Brituth fouls 

Exult to fee the crowding ghotts defcend 

Unnumber'd; well aveng’d, they quit the cares 

Ot mortal lite, and drink th’ obfiaicus lake. Poilips. 

Oh born to fee what none can fee awake! 

Behold the wonders of th’ cédivious lake. Pope. 
OBLO’'NG., adj.{ oblong, Fr. oblangus, Lat. | 
Longer than broad; the fame witha 
rectangle parallelogram, whofe fides are 
unequal Harris. 

The beft figure of a garden I ecem an ol/cng 
upon a delcent. Temple's Mifceilanies. 

Every particle, fuppofing them globular or not 
very oblong, would be above nine million times their 
own length trom any other particle. Bentley. 

OsLo'ncLy. adv, [from oblong. ] In an ob- 
long torm. 

The furface of the temperate climates is larger 

+ than it would have been, had the globe of our 
earth or of the planets, been either fpherical, or ob- 
longly {pheroidical. Cheyne. 

OBLO'NGNESS. a. fa [from ob/ong.| Lhe 

ftate of being oblong. 

O’zLoquy. af [sbloguor, Latin. ] 

te Cenforious fpeech; blame; flander ; 
reproach, 

Reafonable moderation hath freed us from being 
defervedly fubject unto that bitter kind of obloquy, 
whereby as the church of Rome doth, under the 
colour of love towards thote things which be harm- 
lefs, maintain extremely moit hurtful corruptions ; 
fo we peradventure might be upbraided, that under 
colour of hatred towards thofe things that are cor- 
rupt, we are on the other fide as extreme, even 
againit mott harmlefs ordinances. Hooker. 

Here new afpertions, with new obloguies, 

Are laid on old deterts. Panicl’s Civil War, 

Canit thou with impious chloguy condemn, 

The jult decree of God, pronounc’d and {worn ? 
Milton. 

Shall names, that made your city the glory of the 

carth, be menffoned with cb/oguy and detraction ? 
Addifen. 

Every age might perhaps produce one or two truc 
geniuffes, it they were not funk under the cenfure and 
ebloyuy of plodding, fervile, imitating pedants. 

Swift. 


2. Caufe of reproach ; Not 


proper. 
My chattity’s the jewel of our houfe, 
Bequeathed down from many anceftors ; 
Which were the greatett od/oguy i” th’ world 
ln mc to lofe. y Shakfpeare. 
ORMUTE'SCENCE. x. fe [from obmutefco, 


Lat.] Lofs of fpeech. 


A vehement fear often produceth obmuteficrce, 
Brezon. 


OBNO'XIOUS, adj. (obnoxius, Latin. } 
im, Subjeety 


difgrace. 


OBS 


I propound a character of jultice in a middle 
form, between the fpeculative difcourfes of philo- 
fophers, and the writings of lawyers, which are tied 
and ¿obnoxious to their particular laws. Bacon. 

2. Liable to punifhment. 

All are obnoxivus, and this faulty land, 

Like fainting Heiter, does belore you ttand, 
Watching your fceptre. Waller, 

We know ourlelves ubmcxious to God's fevere 
juftice, and that ke is a God of mercy and hateth 
fin; and that we might not have the leatt fufpicion 
of his unwillinenefs to forgive, he hath fent his only 
begotten fon into the world, by his difmal fufferings 
and curfed death, to expiate ouroftences. Calamy. 

Thy name, O Varus, if the kindred pow’rs 
Preferve our plains, and thicld the Mantuan tow’rs, 
Obnoxicws by Cremona’s ncighb’ring crime, 

The -wings of fwans, and ttronger pinion’d rhime 
Shall raife aloft. Dryden. 
3. Reprehenfible ; not of found reputation. 

Conceiving 1t moft reafonable to fearch for primi- 
tive truthin the primitive writers, and not to fufter 
his underftanding to be prepofictt by the contrived 
and intciefted fchemes of modern, and withal o- 
moxivus authors. Fell. 

4. Liable; expofed. 

Long holtility had made their friendfhip weak in 

itfelf, and more cboxious to jealaufies and diitrufts. 
Hayward. 

But what will not ambition and revenge 
Defcend to? who afpires, mult down as low 
As high he foar’d ; obnoxious Nik or latt, 


To batett things. Milton, 
Beafts lie down, 
To dews obnoxivus on the gratify floor. Dryden, 


They leave the government a trunk naked, de- 
fencelefs, and ofncxiovs to every torm. Davenant, 
Osno'xtous.y. adv. [from obnoxious. } 
In a ftare of fubjetion; in the ftate of 
one liable to puniihment. 

OENO'XIOUSNESS. x. /. [from cbnoxious, } 
Subjection; Hablenefs to punifhment. ° 

To Ounu'BILaATE. V. a. [obnubiio, Lat. ] 
To cloud ; to obfcure. 

O'BOLE. x. f. [obolus, Lat.] In pharmacy, 
twelve grains. Ainfworth, 

OBRE'PTION., 732. f. [obrceptio, Lat.) The 
a&t of creeping on with fecrecy or by 
furprife. 

To ÖBR'GATE. v. a. [abrigo, Lat.] To 
proclaim a’contrary law for the ditfolu- 
tion of the former. Die?. 

OBSCE'NE. «dj. [obfcene, Fr. obfcanu:, 
Latin. | 

1, Immodeft ; not agreeable to chaflity: of 
mind; caufing lewd ideas. 

Chemos th’ cd/cene dreud of Moab’s fons. Miler. 


Wofds that were once challe, by trequent ule 
grow ob/cene and uncleanly. Walts. 
2. Ofientive; difguiting. 

A girdle foul with greate binds his of/ceze attire. 
Dryden. 
Home as they went, the fad difcourfe nuew’d, 2 

OF the relentlets dame to death purlu’d, 
And of the tight ofere fo lately view’d. Dry. 5 


3- Inaufpicions; 11l-omened. 
Care thuns thy walks, as at the chearful light 
The groaning ghofts, and birds ob/ceme take flight, 
Dryden, 
Ic is the fun's fate like your’s, to be difpleating 
to owls and objcene animals, who cannot bear his 


luitre. Fope's Letters. 
Orscet/NELY. adv. [from chfexe.] In an 
impure and unehatte manner, 
Osscr’nNeness.) mf [obfcenité, French, 
Onsce’nity. § from bere.) Impue 
rity of thought or language; unchaflity ; 
lewdnefs. 
Mr. Cowley afferts plainly, that b/cenity has no 
lace in wit. Dryden. 
Thole fables were tempered with the Italian feve- 


rity, and fice from any note of infamy? or oL/cence 
NJS. Diyd.n. 


OBS 


' ‘Thou art wickedly devout, 

Tn Tiber ducking thrice by break of day, 

To wath th’ ch/cenities of night away. 

No pardon viie chfcemity fhould find, 
Tho’ witand art con{pire to move your mind. Pope. 

OBSCURA'TION. 2. f. {9bfcuratio, Latin. | 
t. The act of darkening. 
z. A fate of being darkened. 

As to the fun and moon, their cdfcuration or 
change of colour happens commonly before the 
eruption of a fiery mountain. Burret. 

OBSCU'RE. adj. [ob/cur, Fr. chjcurus, Lat. } 
y. Dark; unenlightened; gloomy; hin- 
dering fight. 

Whoio curfeth his facher or mother, his lamp 
fall be put out in chfeure darknefs, Proverbs. 

Who fhall tempt with ward’ring feet 
‘The dark unbattom’d infinite abyfs, 
And thro’ the palpable ch/curc find out 
His uncouth way? 

2. Living in the dark, 
The cbfewre bird clamour'd the live-Jong night. 
Sbakfpeare. 
3. Not eafily intelligible ; abftrufe; dith- 
cult. 

l explain fome of the moft obf-ure paflages, and 
thofe which are moft neceftary to be underttood, ard 
this according to the mancer wherein he uled toex- 

refs himfelt. Dryden. 
4. Not noted ; not obfervable. 

He fays, that he is an obfcure perfon; one, | 

fuppofe, that isin the dazk. Aiter bury. 
Jo OBSCUIRE, wv. a. [ohfeuro, Latin. | 
y. 10 darken; to make dark. 

Ticy are all couched in a pit hard by Herne’s 
oak, with offeured light; which atthe very intant 
of Faltte:¥’s and our mectiog, they will at once 
Gifplay to the night. Skak/peare. 

Sudden the thunder blackens all the fkie:, 

And the winds whittle, and the furzes roll 
í Mountains on mountains, and cé/cure the pole. 


Pope. 
2. To make lefs vifible. 

What muft I hold a candle to my thames ? 
They in themfelves, good footh, are too, tcolight. 
Why, tis an office of difcovery, love, 
gre l houla be cSfeur'd. Sbakfp eave. 

Thinking by this retirement to céjcure hinilei! 
from God, he infringed the omnifcieney aad eflen- 
tial ubiguity of his Maker. Breson. 

3. To make lefs intelligible. 

By priv2te confert it hath been ufed in dangerous 
times to cbfeure writing, and make it heard: to be 
read by others not acquainted with the intrigue. 

& Helder. 

There is fcarce any duty which has been fo 
edfcured by the writings of leazaed men, as this. 

Wake. 
, To meke lefs glorious, beautiful, or 
illuftrious. 

Thick it thou, vain fpirit, thy glories arethe fame, 
And fecit not tin cLfexres thy godiike frame? 

I know thee now by thy ungrateful. pride, 
That fhows me what thy faded looks did hide. 
Dz-yder. 


Dryden, 


Milter. 


ç. 'I'o conceal; to make unknown. 
O might I here 
~ Jn folitude live favage, in foric glade 
Ubjfcur’d, where higheft woods, impenctrable 
To fua or ftailight, taread their embrage broad. 
Miler. 
Osscu'RieELY. adu, {from cb/cure. | 
p. Not brightly; not luminoufly ; darkly. 
2. Out of fight ; privately ; withcut notice; 
not corfpicuou y. 
Such was the rife of zhis prodigious fire, 
Which in mean buildings frit cófczrely bred, 
From thence cid {conto open ftreets algue. Dryden. 
There live retir’d, 
© Content thyfelf to be obfeurely good. Ad tifer. 
Not clearly; nót plainly; darkly to 
the mind, 
The woman's feed at firt ch/eurely told, 


Now amglier knowa, thy faviour and thy lord. 
Miten. 


O BS 


Onscu'reness. ) x. /. [ob/curitas, Latin, 
Osscu'RitTy. §  obfcurité, French. ] 
1. Darknefs; want of light. 
Lo! a day of darknefs and objewrity, tribulation 
and anguish upon the earth. Lifiber. 
Should Cynthia quit thee, Venus, andeach itar, 
It would not torm one thought dark as mine are: 
I could lend them cbfcurenefs now, and fay, 
Out of inyfelf there should be no more day. Donne. 
. Unnoticed itate; privacy. l 
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You are not for ch/curisy defign’d, 

But, like the fun, mutt cheer all human kind. 
Dryer. 
3. Darknefs of meaning. 

Not to mention that chfeurenefs that attends pro- 
phetick raptures, there are divers things knowable 
by the bare light of nature, which yet are fo uneafy | 
to be fatisfactorily- urderftood by our imperfect in- 
tellects, that let them be delivered in the clearett 
expreifions, the notions themlelves will yet appear 
obicure. Poyle on Colours. 

That this part of facred fcripture had difficulties 
in it: many caufes of ob/curity did readily cccur to 

= Locke. | 

What lies bevond our pofitive idea towards int- | 
nity, lies in cbfexrity, ard has the undeterminate 
confufion of a negative idea, wherein f know “f do 
not comprehend alli would, it being wo large fora 
finite capacity. Lorke. 

Ossecra’tion. x. f. [obfecratio, from ob- 
fecro, Lat. Intreatv; fupplication. | 

That thefe were comprehended under the facra, | 
is manifeft from the oid form ot cb/ecratioz. | 

Srilling feet. | 
O'BSEQUTES. x. /. [obfeguier, Fr. lknow 
not wkether this word be not anciently 
miftaken for exeguics, exeguiæ, Lat. this 
word, however, is apparently derived 
from objequium.) 
1. Funeral rites ; tureral folemnities. 

There was Dorilaus valiantly requiting his friends 
help, in a great battle deprived of life, his ch/eqwies 
being not more folemnized by the .tears of his par- | 
takers, than the blood.of his enemies. Sidney. | 

Fair Juliet, that with argels dolt remain, 

Accept this lateft favour at my hand; 
Thar living hozour’d thee, and being dead, 


With fsn'ra! vee thet tomb. Sbalfpeare. 


l {pare the widows te cir woeiul Cries, 
And howling 2t their H ds chfequics; 

How Theicusatthetefur’rats dic affift, 
Aad with what gifts ie mourning dames dimit. 


Dryden. 
His body fhail be royally interr’d, x. 
I wili, myfelf, 
Be the chief mourner at his chfequies, Dizden. | 


Alas! poor Poll, my Indian talker dies, 


| 
Go birds and cetebrate his obfequies. Creech. | 
i 


2. Religious rite. 


OES 


eate brain, afterwasds fupporied by an adfeoutoue 
party. À Suife. 
. In Shak/pecre, ìt feems to fignify, fune- 
ral; fuch as the rites of funerals require. 
Your father loft a fathers 

That father his; and the Survivor bound 
In blial obligation, tor tome term, 

To do chfeguious lorrow, 


Hourét,. 


OBSE'QUIOUSLY. adv. [from ob/equicus.] 


. Obediently; with compliance. 
They rife, and with refceétful awe, 
At the word giv'n, obfequisu/ly withdraw. Dryden. 
We cannotrealonadly expect, that apy one fhould 
readily and chfeguicy/y quit his own opinion, and 
embrace ours with 2 bliad refizaation. Licke. 


z. In Shas/peare it fignihes, with funeral 


rites; with reverence for the dead. 
Ia while obieguicvfly lament 
The untimely fall of virtuous Lancafter. Rich. 111e 


OBSE'QUIOUSN ESS. 2. f. [from ob/eguicus. | 


Obedience ; compliance. 

They apply themtelves both to his interet and 
humour, with all the arts of flattery and cS/equiouf- 
refs, the fureit and the readieft wey to advance a 
man. Send. 


Case/RVABLE. a@d;. [from ob/erv2, Lat.j 


Remarkable; eminent ; {uci as may de- 
ferve notice. 
They do bury their dead with odferwable cere- 
monies. Abbat, 
Thefe proprieties affxed unto bodies from confi- 
derations deduced from eaft, weft, or thoʻe obferva- 
éle points of the {phere, will not be juitified from 
luck fouavations. Brown. 
T took a iytt account of every obfervadle circums 
Rance of the earth, Rone, metal, or other.matter, 
from the furface quite down to the bottom of the 
pit, and entered itcarefully into a journal. Wycau-. 
The greatand może od cr vab oceafions of exer- 


ciGng our courage, occur but feldom. Rogers. 
OBSE'RVABLY. adv, [iror objervadle. | in 
a manner worthy of note, . 


Jt is prodigious to have thunder in a clear ky, as 
is chfervably recorded in fons hiftories. Browne 


Opse/RVANCE. 2. /. [cbjerwonce, Fr. cha 
1 Y > 


Jervo, Latin. ] 


1. Refpect; ceremorial reverence. 


In the woed, a league without the. town, 
Where l did meet thee once with Heleni, 

To do cbfervarce on the morn of May. Séak/peare, 
Arciteleft his bed, retolv’d to pay 
Obferwance to the month of mery May. Dryden. 

= 
Same reprelent to themfelves the whole of reli- 
gion cs confifting in a few eafy cdfervarces, and 
never lay the leaft reftraint on the Gufinets or divtr- 


2. It is found in the fingular, perhaps more | _ fon oi this Itc. Rogers. 

roperly 3. Attentive practice. ‘ 

oe pei ae of victory tome, „iic all. ch’ objervancé ot civility, 

= > ` i : i igs eee A 

Cr to thy@li, fng thiacownosjeguy. Cra flac L; Eo f = studisd in a fad ottcat w 
Him Ul! solemoly attend, plcafe his Sian da Mapi IE Stakfpeare: 

La aaee a T artes 0 ve rigid honeĝy 

AA aefepes2ng apei Kar, Miles. | And firict chfereunce of impartial laws. Refe-mmon. 
. 3 . vře 


OBSE'QUIOUS. aay. [trom objeguium, | 
Latin. ] 

1. Obedient; compliant; wot reffting. 
Adore not fo the rifirg fen, that you forget the 
father, who railed you to this height; nor be you fo ' 
chfecuisus to the father, that vou give juit caute to | 
the fon to fufpect that you negiect him Baczr. | 

Athis command th’ up-rooted hilis retir’d 
Each to his place; they heard his voice, and sweat 
Ovjequicus. Milton's Parade LEF. 
l tollow’d hers Mie what was honour knew, 
Ard, with céfeguicws majeity, approv'd 
My plezded realon. Nliiton's Paradife Lep. 
See'how th’ ch/cg:ious wind and liquid air 
The Thebin fwan does upward bear. : Cowley, 
A genial cherifhiag heat acts fo upoa the ht and | 
chfequicus matter, às to organize and felhian it ac- | 
cording to the exigencies oi its own nature. Boyde, | 
His fervants weeping, | 
Obfeguicus to his orders, bear him hither. dddifon. | 
[i 
| 


l 
5 
| 
| 
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The vote of zn allembly, which we cannot re- 
convile to public good, has been coaccived in 2 pri- 
J 


t 


De 


_honeur to ‘upport him. ‘ 
OBsE'RVANT, adj, [obfervani, Latin} .. 
6 


if the divine Jaws were propoled to our chfervanie, 
with no othersmotive thaa the advantages attending 
it, they would be ittie more than an advice. 
Rogers? Scrminse 
Rule of pra€tice. À 

There are other ftrict chfervarces ; i 
As, not to iee a woman. Shakfpeare. 

Caretul obedience. z 

We mutt attend qur Creator in all thofe ordi- 
nar:ces Which he has prefcrided to the v3fervance of 
his church. Regers. 


6. Obfervatien; attention. 


There can be no obfervation or erp2rience of 
greater certainty, as to the increafe of mankind, 
than the trict and vigilant chfervznce ot the calcu- 
Jauoas and reaiiters of the bilis ot births and deaths. 

Haies Ovigiz of Mankind. 


7e Obedient regard ; reverential attention, 


Having had fuch experience of his fidelity and 
chfervance abroad, he found himlelf engaged in 
Wootten. 


OBS 


g. Attentive; diligent; watchful. 

Thefe writers, which gave theinfelves to follow 
and imitate others, were obfervant ipectators of 
thofe maflers they admired. Ruleigb, 

Wand’ring from clime to clime obfervant ttray'd, 
Their manners noted, and their {tates poeyi; 

ape. 
2. Obedient; refpedtful: with of, 


We are told how obfervart Alexander was of his 


mafter Ariltotle. i Digby. 
3. Refpecttully attentive: with cf. 
She now chfervent cf the parting ray, 

Eyes the calm fun-tet of thy various day. Pope. 


4s Meanly dutiful; fubmillive. 

How could the molt bafe men attain to honour 

but by fuch an oAferzane Navia courfe, Raleigh. 

Osse'Rrvant. 2 f. | This word has the 
accent on the firit fyllable in Shak/peare. | 
A flavith attendant. Not in ufe, 

Thefe kind of knaves in this plainnets, 

Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 
Than twenty filky ducking ob/ervants 
That teteh their duties nicely. Sbakfpeare. 
OBSERVATION. x. f. [objervatio, from ob- 
Jerva, Latin; obferwaticu, French. | 
1. The act of obferving, noting, or re- 
marking. 

Thefe cannot be infufed by obfervation, becaufe 
they are the rules by which men take their firft ap- 
prehenfions and obfervarizys of things; as the being 
of the rule muft be before its application to the thing 
directed by it. 

The rules of our praftice are taken from the 
conduct of fuch perfons as tall within our obferva- 
lior. Rogers. 

2. Notion gained by obferving ; note; re- 
mark ; animadverfion, 

In matters of human prudence, we Mall find the 
greate advantage by making wife obfervations on 
our conduct, and ot the events attending it, arts. 

g. Obedience ; ritual practice. 

He freed and delivered the chriftian church from 

the external ch/ervation and obedience of all fuch 


legal precepts, as were not fimply, and formally 
moral, White. 


Osserva'Tor. 2. f. [obfervateur, Fr. from 
chferva, Lat.} One that obferves; a re- 


marker. 

The chfervator of the bills of mortality, hath 
given us the beft account of the number that late 
plagues have fwept away. Hale. 

She may be handtome, yet be chafte, you fay,— 
Good obfervator, not lo falt away. Dryden. 


OBSE'RVATORY. xe f. [obfervatoire, Fr.) 
A place built for atronomical obferva- 


tions. 
Another was found near the obfervatory in 
‘Greenwich Park. Hoodward on Fojjils. 
Jo OBSERVE., v. a. [obferver, Fr. ob- 
fervo, Latin. } 
1. To watch ; to regard attentively. 

Remember, that as thine eye obferves others, 

fo art thou od/crved by angels and by men. Taylor. 
2. To find by attention; to note. 

Ít is obferved, that many men who have feemed 
to repent when they have thought death approach- 
ing, have yet, after it hath pleafed God to reltore 
them to health, been as wicked, perhaps worfe, as 
ever they were. Duty of Man. 

If our idea of infinity be got from the power we 
obferve in ourlelves, of repeating without end our 
own ideas, it may be demanded why we do not at- 
tribute infinity co other ideas, as well as thefe of 
{pace and duration. Locke. 

One may odferve them difcourfe and reafon pretty 
well, of feveral other things, before they can tell 
twenty. Locke. 

3. To regard or keep religioufly. 

A night to be much obferved unto the Lord, for 

bringing them outot Egypt. Exodits. 


4, To practice ritually, 


In the days of Enoch, peopled obferved not cir- | 


cumcifion, or the fabbath. Webite. 
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s. To obey; to follow. 
To OBSERVE. Ve ne 
t. To be attentive. 

Obfervirg men may form many judgments by 
the tules of fimilitude and proportion, where caufes 
and effects are not entirely the fame. Watts. 

2. To make a remark, 

I obferssey that when we have an ation againtt 
any man, we mult for all that look upon him as our 
neighbour, and love him as ourfelves, paying him 
all that juttice, peace and charity, which are due to 
all perfons. Kertlewell. 

Wherever I have found her notes to be wholly 
another's, which is the cafe of fume hundreds, I 
have barely quoted the true proprictor, without cå- 
Serving upon it. Pope's Letters. 


QBSE'RVER. 2 fe [from obferve. | 
1. One who looks vigilantly on perfons and 


things; clofe remarker. 
A Ie reads much; 
He is a great obferver; and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men, 
Angelo, 
There is a kind of character ia thy life, 
That to th’ od/erver doth thy hiftory 
Fully unfold. Shak/peare. 
Careful obfervers may foretel the hours 
By fure prognoftic when to dread a fhow’r. 
2. One who looks on; the beholder. 
If a flow pac’d ftar had ftol’n away, 
From the od/erver’s marking, he might ftay 
Three hundred years to fee't again. Donne, 
Company, he thinks, leilens the hame of vice, 
by tharing it; and therefore, if he cannot wholly 
avoid the eye of the odferver, he hopes to dittract 
it at leait by a multiplicity of objects. South, 
Soinetimes purulent matter may be difcharged 
from the glands in the upper part of the wind-pipe, 
while the lungs are found and uninfected, which 
now and then has impofed on undiltinguifhed ob- 


Shak, ipeare. 


Swift, 


servers. Blackmore. 
3. One who keeps any law, or cuftom, or 
practice. 


Many nations are fuperftitious, and diligent ob- 
Servers of old cuftoms, which they receive by tra- 
dition from their parents, by recording of their 
bards and chronicles. Spenfer. 
The king after the victory, as one that had been 
bred under a devout mother, and was in his nature 
a great ob/erver of religious forms, cauled Te Deum 
to be folemnly fung in the prefence of the whole 
army upon the place. Bacon. 
He was fo ftrict an odferver of his word, that no 
confideratton whatever could make him break it. 
Prior. 
Himfelf often read ufeful difcourfes to his fervants 
on the Lord’s day, of which he was always a very 
ftrict and folemn obferver. Atterbury. 


Osse/RVINGLY, adv. [from objerving. | 
Attentively ; carefully, 


There is fome foul of goodnefs in things evil, 
Would men obfervingiy difil itout.  Sbakfpeare. 


Opse’ssion, 2. f. [ob/efio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of befieging, 
2. The firft ateack of Satan, antecedent to 


poffeffion. 
OBSI'’DIONAL, adj. [obfdionalis, Latin. } 
Belonging to a fiege. idl, 


O'BSOLETE, adj. [obfoletus, Lat.] Worn 
out of ufe; difufed; unfafhionable. 
Obfol:te words may be laudably revived, when 
they are more founding, or more figaificant than 
thofe in practice. Dryde»: 
What if there be an old dormant ftatute or two 
again him, are they not now obfilere è Swift. 

O'BSOLETENESS. z. /. [from ob/elete. | State 
of being worn out of ufe; unfafhion- 
ablenefs. 

O'sstacts. 2. f.obftacle, Fr. sbfaculun, 
Lat.| Something oppofed ; hinderance ; 
obftruétion. 

Confcience is a 5lufhing hame-fac’d fpirit, 


That mutinies in a maa's bofem ; it fills 
One full af ogian Shab fpeare. 
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If all chfacies were cut away, 
And that my path were even to the rOuw, 
As the ripe reverence ard due of birth. Shak/peare, 
Difparity in age feerns a greater ob//acle to am 
intimate fricr:dfhip than inequality of fortune. For 
the humours, bufinefs, and diverfions, of young and 
old, are generally very diffcreae. Colliers 
Some conjectures about the ongin of mountains 
and iflands Iam obliged to look iato, that they 
may not remain as oL/facles to the lefs fkilful. 
Mocdward's Natural Hiflorye 
What more natural and ufual obfacie to thafe who 
take voyages, than winds and {torms. Pope. 
OBSTETRICA'TION. m. f. [trom obffetriccrs 
Lat.} The office of a midwife. 
OBSTE'TRICK. adj. (from obfterriv, Lat.) 
Midwihth ; befitting a midwife; doing 
the midwife’s office. 
There al! the lesrn’d thall at the labour ftard, 
And Douglas lend his foit chfferrick hand. Pepee 
Olsstinacy. fe [obfination, Fr. obftia 
natis, Lat. from ob/tinate.| Stubbornnefs$ 
contumacy ; pertinacy; perfiftency. 
Chufing rather to ufe extremities, which might 
drive men to defperate ob/fimscy, than apply mode-a 
rate remedies. King Charlese 
Mott writers ufe their words loofely and uncer- 
tainly, and do not make plain and clear deductions 
of words one from another, which were not difficult 
todo, did they not find it convenient to thelter their 
ignorance, or cb/linacy, under the obscurity of their 


terms. Lockes 
What crops of wit and honefty appear, 
From fpleen, from of/finacy, hate or fear. Popes 


O'BSTINATE, adj, [ obftinatus, Latin. | 
Stubborn; contumacious; fixed in refo- 
lution. Abfolutely ufed, it has an ill 


fenfe; but relatively, it is neutral. 
The queen is obfinate, 
Stubborn to juftice, apt t" accufe it, and 
Ditdainful to be try’d by’t. Shak/peares 
Yield, 
Except you mean with obfinate repulfe, 
To flay your fov’ieigo. Shakfpesree 
l have known great cures done by chfinate refo- 
lutions of drinking no wine. Temp.¢s 
Her father did not fail to find, 
Inall fhe fpoke, the greatnefs of her mind ; 
Yet thought fhe was not cé/finate to die, 
Nor deein'd the death fhe promis'd was fo nigh. 


Dryden, 
Look oa Simo’s mate; 
No afs fo meek, no afs fo obffinate. Pope- 
O'BSTINATELY. adv. [from obffinate.} 
Stubbornly ; inflexibly ; with unfhaken 
determination. l 

Pembroke ahhorred the war as obffixately, a6 he 
loved hunting and hawking. Clarendon. 

A Greek made himfe!f their prey, 

T’ impofe on their belief, and Troy betray ; 
Fix'd on his awn, and vé/instely bent 
To die undaunted, or tocircumvent. Drydene 

The manrefolv’d, and tteady to his truft, 
Inflexible to ill, and obfinale/y jut, 
Can the rude rabble’s influence defpife. Add fort. 

My !poufe maintains her royal trott, 

Tho’ tempted chate, and céjfinately jut. Popo 
O'BSTINATENESS. m, Je [from obfizate.} 
Stubbornnefs, 
Osstipa’tion. x. f. [from cbfipo, Lat.} 
The a&t of ftopping up any pallage. 
OBSTRE'PEROUS adj. [objireperus, Lat.] 
Loud; clamorous; noify; turbulent; 
vociferous, 

Thefe ob frreperozs fcepticks are the bane of divi- 
nity, who are lo fullot the fpirit of contradiction, 
that they raile daily new difputes. Howel. 

Thefe obfrepereus villains fhout, and know not 
for what they maxea noife. Dryden 

The players do not only connive at his ob/rcper 
ous approbation, but repair at their own colt what- 
ever damages he makes. Addijore 

OBSTRBE'PEROUSLY. adv, [from obfirepere 
sus.) Loudly; clamoroufly > nailily. 
2 C 
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Oxpstre'pERousness. 2. f [from ob/re- 
perous.} Loudnefs ; clamour ; noife; tur- 
bulence. 

Osstri'cTion, x. /[from ob/rictus,Lat. | 
Obligation ; bond. 

He hath full right t’exempt 

Whom fo it pleafes him by choice, 

From national offri ion. Milton. 
Jo OBSTRU'CT. v. a: fobftrua, Latin. | 
1. To block up; to bar. 

He them beholding, foon 

Comes down to fee thei: city, ere the tow’r 

ObfiruSt heav’n-tow'rs. Nilton. 

In their paffage through the glands in the lungs, 
they o5/frué? and fwell them with little tumours. 

Blackmore. 

Fat people are fubject to weaknefs in fevers, be- 
caule the fat, melted by feverith heat, cb/?rué?s the 
{mall canais. Arbuthnot. 

2. To oppofe; to retard; to'hinder; to 
be in the way of. 

No cloud interpos’d, 

Or ftar to ob/frué his fizht. Milton, 
Osstru crer. 2. f. [from obffrad.| One 

that hinders or oppvfes. 

OBSTRU'CTION. u. f. [obfrxGio, Lat. ch- 

firuãion, Fr. from chrua. | 

1. Hinderance; difficulty. 

Sure God by thefe difcoveries did defizn, 
Thathis clear light thro’ all the world thould hine ; 
But the cbfruicn from that difcord {priags, 

The prince of darknefs makes ’twixe chriftian 


kings. y Denis. 
2. Obitacie; impediment; that which 
hinders. 


All obfruflions ia parliament, that is, all free- 
dom in differing ın votes, azd debating matters with 
seafon and candour, mult be taken away. King Cb. 

In his winter quarters the king expected to mcet 
with all the c5ffru@isas and diticulues his enraged 
enemies could lay in his way. Clarendon. 

Whenever a popular aflembly free from vb/fruc- 
ticns, and already poffefled of more power than an 
equal balaace willallow, fhall continue to think that 
they have not enough, l cannot fee how the fame 
caules can produce different effieéts among us, trom 
what they did in Greece and Rome. Swift. 

3. In phyfick. 

The biocking up of any canal in the human 
body, io 2s to prevent tae flowing of any fluid 
thsoueh it, on account of the increafed bulk of 
that fluid, in proportion to the diameter of the 
veffel. Quinéy. 

4. In Saak/peare it once fignines fomething 
heaped together. 

Ave, but to die, and go we know not where; 
"fo lie in cold cbfruciion, and to rot; 

This fenfidble warm motion to becom? 
A kneaded c'od. Meafure for Meafure. 

OsstRu CTIVE. Adj. [obftiutif, Fr. trom 
chfra&.) Hindering; caafing impedi- 
ment. 

Having thus feparated this doctrine of God’s pre- 
determining all events from three other things con- 
founded - with it, it will now be difcernible how 
noxious and ob/fruGive this doctrine 1s tohe fuper- 
ftructing all good life. uumond, 

OBSTRU'CTIVE. x f. Impediment; ob- 
ftacle. ; 

The fecond cbfru&ive is that of the fiduciary, 
that faith is the only inftrument of his juftification, 
and exciudes good works from contributing any 
thing towards it. Hund, 

O'BsTRUENT. adj. [obfrvens, Lat. | Hin- 
dering ; blocking bp. 

Oastupera ction, w, fe [obfusefacis, 
Lat.| The act of inducing ttupidity, or 
interruption of the mental powers. 

OBSTUPEFA'CTIVR. alj. [from obPuse. 
facin Latin.] Obftruttiag the meatal 

wers; ftupifying, 

The force of itis sdjfupfaGire, and nd other, 
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To OBTAIN. v, a. (obtenir, Fr. chtinéo, 
Latia. | 
1, To gain; to acquire; to procure. 

May be that I may odsa/n children by her. Gen. 

We have 2btained an inheritance. Epbefians. 

The juices uf the leaves are obtained by exprefiion. 

Arbuthnot, 
2, To impetrate; to gain by the concef- 
fion or excited kindnefs of another. 

In fuch our prayers canuot ferve us as means to 
obtain the thing we dehire. Hooker, 

By his own blood he entered in once into the holy 
place, having córained eternal redemption for us. 

Hebrews. 

If they could not be chrained of the proud tyrant, 
then to conclude peace with him upoa any condi- 
tions. Kuolies. 

Some pray for riches, riches they chtai; 

But walch’d by robbers for their wealth are fain. Dry. 

The conclufion of the ftory I forbore, becaufe I 
could not 2b¢aix from myteil to thew Abfalom un- 
fortuAate. Dryden. 

Whatever once is denied them, they are certainly 
not to obtain by crying. Lecke. 

To OBTA'IN. @ 7, 
1. To continue in ufe. 

The Theodofian Code, feveral hundred years after 
Juftinian’s time, did cain in the weltera parts of 
Europe. Baker. 

2. To be eftablithed; to .Ufft in nature 
or practice. 

Our impious ufe no longer ball crain, 

Brothers no more, by brothers thall be Main. Dryd. 

The fituation of the fun and earth, which the 
theorift fuppofes, is fo far from heing preferabie to 
this which at prefent orains, that this hath infinitely 
the advantage of iz. Wocdward. 

Where waiting the public treafure has chtazized in 
a court, all good order is banithed. Davenant, 

The general laws of nuidity, elafticity, and gra- 
vity, obain in animal aad inanimate tubes. Cheyne. 

3. To prevail; to fucceed. Not in ufe. 
There is due from the judge to the advocate, 
fome commendation where caufes are fair pleaded ; 
_ elpecially towards the fide which obtaineté not. 
Buccn, 
OBTAINABLE. ad. [from obtain. | 
1. To be procured. 

Spirits which come over in diftillations, mifcible 
with water, and wholly combultibie, are chrainadle 
from plants by previous fermentation, Arbuthnot. 

2. Vo he gained. 

What thinks he of his redemption, and the rate 
itcoft, not being chraincable unle!s God’s only Son 
would come down from heaven, and be made man, 
2nd pay down his own life for it. Kertlewell, 


OBTA'INER. z. J. [from ob/ain, |] Hewho 
obtains. 
To OBTE'MPERATE. V. A. [obtemperer, Fr. 
obtempero, Lat.] To obey. Did. 
To OBTE'ND. v. a. (chtendo, Latin. ] 
1. ‘lo oppofe; to hoid out in oppofition. 
2. To pretend; to offer as the reafon of 
any thing, 
Thou doft with lies the throne invade, 
Obrendirg heav’n for whate’er ills befal. Dryden. 
OBTENEBRA TION. 2. fe [ob and teneore, 
Latin.] Darknefs; the itate of being 
darkened ; the act of darkening ; cloudi- 
nefs, 
In every megrim or vertigo, there is an chteme- 
bration joined with a fembla.ce of turning round. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftcry. 
ORTE'NSION. wf [from obtend.; The act 
of obtencing. 
To Optet'sr. v. a. [obteflor, Lat.] To be- 
feech ; to fuppliciare. 
Suppliants demand 
A truce, with olive branches in their hand; 
Odiefe lus clemency, and trom the plain 


Bez icave to draw the bodies of then lain, Dryden. 
Osprisvaltion. n. fi [obcefatio, Lat. trom 
ss be: | cbryt.} Supplication; entreaty, 
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| OETRECTA'TION. 7. f. [obtredo; Latin.] 


Slander; detrattion ; calumny. 

To OBTRU'DE., vw. a. [obtrudo, Lat.] To 
thrutt into any place or ftate by force or 
mmpofture; to offer with unreafonable 
importunity. 

Ic is the:r torment, that the thing they (hun doth 
follow them, truth, as it were, even obfruting ite 
felf into their knowledge, and not permitting them 
to be fo ignorant as they would be. flocker. 

There may be as great a vanity in retiring and 
withdrawiag men’s conceits fiom the world, as in 
oStruding them. Bacon. 

Some things are eafily granted ; the reft ought not 
to be brruded upon me with the point of the fword, 

Aing Charles, 

Who can abide, that again their own doctors 
fix besks fhould, by their tatherhoods of Trent, 
be, under pain of a curfe, imperivufly cbrreded 
upon God and his church ? Hall, 

Why fhouldit thou then cbtrude this diligence 
In vaia, where no acceptance it can hnd? Miton. 

Whatever was not by them thought receflary, 
muit not by us be cbtraded on, cr forced tuto that 
catalogue. Hammniond, 

A caufe of common error is the creculity of men; 
that is, an eafy affent to what is odrruded, or tes 
lieving at frh ear what is delivered by others. 

Brow. 

The objedts of our feales chrrudfe their particular 
ideas upon our minds, whether we willorno; avd 
the operations of our minds will not let us be with- 


aut fume obdfcure notions of them. Lucke. 
Whether thy great forefathers came 

From realms that bear Vefputio’s name; 

For fo conjectures would obtrude, 

And froin thy painted (xin conclude. Swift, 


OBTRU'DER. u. f [from obtrude.| Une 
that obtrudes. 
Do juftice to the inventors or publifhers of the 


true experiinents, as well as upon the obsruders of 
falfe ones. Boyie. 


Osiku'ston, m f. [from obtrufus, Lat. ] 
The act of obtruding. 
No man can think it ather than the method of 
flavery, by favage rudenefs and importunate ciry- 
fions of violence, to have the miftot his errour and 
paflion difpelled. a King Charles. 
OBTRU'SIVE. adj. [from obtrude.) 1n- 
clined to force one’s felf, or any thing 
elfe, upon others. 


Not obvious, not cbtrufive, but retir'’d 
The more defirable. Milton, 


Jo OBTU'ND. v.a, [obrundo, Latin.] To 
blunt; to dull; to quell; to deaden. 
Avicen countermands letting blood in cholerick 
bodies, becaufe he etteems the blood a briv® of gall, 
ob:unding its acrimony and fiercenefs. farucy, 


OBTURA'TION. x. f. [ fromobiuratut, Lar. | 
The act of flopping up any thing with 
fomething fmeared over it. 

Osrusa'xcutar. adj, [from obrufe and 
angle.) Having angles larger than right 
angles, 

OB TU'SE. ads. [obtufus, Latin. ] 

te Not pointed; not acute. 

2. Not quick; dull; ftupid. 

Thy fenfes then 
Oliufe, all tafte of pleafures mult forego. Ailtow. 

3- Not fhrill; obfcure : as, an obere found. 

OB? U'SELY. adv. [from obrufe. ] 

1. Without a poist. 

2. Dally; flupiily, 

Osre'’seness. x. f [from obtufe.] Blunt. 
nefs; dulnefs, 

Oztusion. 2. Sf [from sbtufe.] 

1. The act of dulline, 

2, The ftare of being dulled. 

Cbrufi.n of the nt internal and external, _ 
Harvey. 

Oxnvention, n. f. [ebvevis, Lat.] Some- 

thing happening not confanily and re- 


OBU 
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gularly, but uncertainly ; incidental ad- | Osumnra'rion. v. /.[fromobumbro, Lat. ] 


vantage. 


The act of darkening or clouding. 


When the country grows more rich and better | OCC A'SION, z. J [occafion, Fr. occafio, 


inhabited, the tythes and other obventiont, will 

alfo be more augmented and better valucd. Speafer. 

Jo OBERT. v. a [obverto, Lat.] To 
turn toward, 

The laborant wi'h an iror rod ftirred the kindled 
part of the nitre, that the tire might be more dif- 
fufed, and more parts might be obverted to the air. 

Boyle. 

Aman can from no place behold, but there will 
be among(t innumerable fuperficiecula, thar looks 
fome one wav, and fome another, cnough of them 
everted to his eye to efiord aconfufed idea of light. 

Boyle on Colours. 

Ac erect cone placed in an horizontal plane, ata 
great diitance from the eye, we judge to be nothing 
but a tlat circle, if its bale be obwersed towards us- 

Warts’ Logick. 
Jo O'rviare. v. a. [from chius, Latin ; 
obvier, kr.] To meet in the way ; to 


revent by interception. 

To lay down every th ©; in its full light, fo as to 
obviate all exceptions, and remove every difficulty, 
would carry me out too far. Woodward. 


O/BVIOUS. adj. [obvius, Latin. | 
1. Meeting any thing; oppoʻed in front to 
any thing. 
I to the evil turn 


My obvious breatt ; arming to overcome 


By fuffzring, and earn rett from labour won. 
Mision. 


2. Open; expofed. 

Whecher fuch room in nature unpoffert 
Only to thine, yet fearce to contribute 
Each orb a glimpfe of light, convey'd fo far 
Down to this habitable, which returns 
Light back tothem, is obv/ows to difpute. Ailton. 

3. Eatily difcovered ; plain; evident; eafily 
found: Swift has uled it harfhly for 
eafily intelligible. 

Why was the fight 
To fuch a tender ball as th’ eye contin’, 

So obvizus and fo eafy to be quench’d? 
Entertain’d with folitude, 

Where obvious duty ere while appear'’d unfought. 
Nilton. 

They are fuch lights as are only oSvions to every 
man of fenfe, who loves poetry and underftands it. 

Dryden. 

T am apt to think many words difficult or obfcure, 
which are sbvicys to fcholars. Swift. 

‘Thefe fentiments, whether they he imprefled on 
the foul, or arife as chusous refleRions of our rea- 
fon, i call natural, becaule they have been found in 
all ages. Rogers. 

All the great lines of our duty are clear and ob- 
vizus; the extent of it under{tood, the obligation 
acknowledged, and the wifdom of complying with 
it freely contctled. Rogers. 

O'eviousy. adv. [from obvious. } 

1, Evidently; apparently. 

All purely identical prop-fitions obviow/fy and at 
firit blufh contain no inftruction. 

2, Eatily to be found. 

For France, Spain, and other foreign countries, 
the volumes of their laws and lawyers have ohviou/ly 
particulars concerning place and precedence of their 
maagiftrates and dignities, Selden. 
© Naturally. 

We may then more obz-iow/Zy, yet truly liken the 
civil Rate to bulwarhks, and the church to a city. 

Eelyduy 

O'sviousNess. x. f. [from obvious. ] State 
of being evident or apparent. 

Slight experiments are more eably and cheaply 
tried; { thought their eaûnefs or obvisu/nefs hiter 
to recommend than depreciate them. Boyle. 

To OBU'MBRATE. v. a. [cbumbra, Lat.) 
‘To fhade; to cloud. 

The rays of royal majeity reverberated fo ttrongly 
upon Villerio, difpelled all thofe clouds which did 
hang over and odsmdbra‘e him. Hewel. 


Milton. 


Lecke. | 


Eatin. 


1. Occurrence; cafualty; incident. 

Lhe laws of Chritt we find rather mentioned by 
occa/:on in the writings of the apoĝles, than any 
folemn thing directly written to comprehend them 
in legal fore. Hooker. 


2. Opportunity; convenience. 

Nle unweeting, and unware of fuch mifhap, 

She brought to mifchief through occafior, 

Where this fame wicked villain did me light upon. 

Spenfer. 

Recaufe of the money returned in our facks are 

we brought in, that he may feek ceca/ion, fall upon 

us, and take us for bondmen. Gencfis. 
Ufe not liberty for an occaficn. Galatians. 

Let me not let pals 

Occafion which now finiles. Milton. 
I'll take th’ occafion which he gives to bring 

Him to his death. Waller. 
With a mind as great as theirs he came 

To find at home oce./ron tor his fame, 

Where dark confufions did the nations hide. Wull. 
From this admonition they took only occafion to 

redouble their fault, and to fleep again. Sou:b. 
This one has occu/iex of obferving more than once 

in feveral fragments of antiquity, that are ftill to be 

feen in Rome. Addifon. 


3. Accidental caufe. 
Have you ever heard what was the occ2z/ism and 
firit beginning of thig cuftom ? Spenfer, 
‘That woman that cannot make her fault her 
hufband’s cccafiom, let her never nurfe her child 
herfelf, for the will breed itlike a fool. Shac/peure. 
The fair for whom they ttrove, 
Nor thought, when the beheld: the fight from far, 
Her beauty was th’ occafio of the war. Dryden. 
Concerning ideas lodged in the memory, and 
upon occaficm revived by the mind, it takes notice 
of them as of a former impreffion. Locke, 


e Reafon not cogent, but opportune, 
Your bufinefs calls on you, 
And you embrace th’ ecca/ion to depart. Shat/p. 


5. Incidental need ; cafual exigence. 
Never matter had 
A page fo kind, fo duteous, diligent, 
So tender over his occafions. Shak/peare. 
Antony will ufe his affection where it is: 
He married but his occafion here. Shakfpeare. 
My occa/ions have found time to ufe them toward 
a fupply of money. Shaalpearre. 
‘They who are defirous of a name in paimting, 
fhould read with diligecce, and meke their obfer- 
vations of fuch things as they find tor their purpofe, 
and of which they may have occafion. = Dryden. 
Syllogifm is made ufe of on ccsafion to dilcover a 
fall icy hid in a rhetorical Howth. Lecke. 
The ancient canons were very well fitted for the 
occafion of the church in its purer ages. Baker. 
God hath put us into an imperfect ttate, where we 
have perpetual cecaficn of each other's aliittance. 
Swift, 
A prudent chief not always muft difplay 
His pow’rs in equal ranks, and fair array, 
But with th’ occafion and the place comply, 
Conceal his force, nay, fecm lometimes to Hy. Pope. 


To Occa'sion.v. a. [occafonner, Fr. from 
the noun. | 


te To caufe cafually. 

Who can find it reafonable that the foul fhould, 
in its retirement, during fieep, never light on any 
of thole ideas it borrowed not from fenfation, pre- 
ferve the snemory of no ideas but fuch, which 
being occaficned trom the body, muit needs be lefs 
natural to a [pirit. Uae ke. 

"The good Pla!miftcondemnsthe feolith thoughts, 
which a reflection on the profperous ttate of his at- 
fairs had fometimes occafoned in him. Arterbury. 

z. fo caufe; to produce. 

I doubt not, whether the great increafe of that 
difeafe may not have been occafoned by the cuftom 
of much wine introduced into our common tables, 

Temple. 

A confumption may be oceaficned by running 

fores, or finueus hitulas, whole lecret caves and 
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winding burrows empty themfelves by copious dif. 
charges. Blackwtzure. 

By its ftyptic quality it affects the nerves, very 
often occafioning tremors. Arbuthnot, 

3. To influence. 

If we enquire what it is that cecaficns men ta 
make feveral combinations of {imple ideas into dif- 
tinct modes, and neglect others which have as much 
an aptuels to be combined, we fhall tind the reafon 
to be the end of language. Locke. 

Occa'stonat, adj, [rccafoncl, Fr, {rom 


occafion. | 
1. Incidental; cafual. 

Thus much is fufficieat out of feripture, to verify 
our explication of the deluge, according to the Moe 
faical hiftory of the flood, znd according to many 
occafienal refle€tions difpeifed in other places of 
{cripture concerning it. Burret. 

2. Producing by accident, 

The ground or ccva/fona/ original hereof, was the 
amazement and fudden filence the unexpected ape 
pearance of wolves does often put upon travellers. 

Brown's Vulgar Evroure. 
3. Produced by occafion or incidental exi- 


gence. 
Petides thefe conflant times, there are likewile” 
occafione! times for the performance of this duty. 
Duty of Man. 
Thofe letters were not writ to all; 
Nor firt intended but occafisral, 
Their abfent fermons. Dryden's Hind and Panth. 
Occa'sIONALty. adu. [from occafonal | 
According to incidental exigence; inci- 
dentally. 
Authority and reafon oa her wait, 
As one intended frit, not after made 
Cccaftonally. Milton, 
l have cndeavoured to interweave with the alier- 
tions fome of the proofs whereon they depend, and 
occaftonally {catter feveral of the more important ob- 
fervations throughout the work. Neodward. 
Occa’sioner, 2. /. [from occafion.] One 
that caufes, or promotes by defign or 


accident. 

She with true lamentations made known to the 
world, that her new greatnefs did no way comfort 
her in refpect of her brother’s lofs, whom fhe {tudied 
all means potlible to revenge upon every one of the 
occ.ifioners. Sidney. 

Some men will load me as if I were a wilful and 
refolved vccafioxer of iny own and my fubjects 
miferies. King Charles. 

In caie a man dig a pit and leave it open, whereby 
it happeneth his neighbour’s beatt to fail therci:s 
and perith, the owner of the pit is to make it good, 
in as much as he was the cccafener of that lofs ta 
his neighbour. Sandevfon. 

Occrca'Tion. m f. [ccc@ecatis, trom oc- 
ceco, Latin.) The act of blinding or 
making blind. 

Thofe places (peak of ohduration and occecuticry 
fo as it the blindnefs that is in the minds, and harde 
nefs that isin the hearts of wicked men, were froma 
God. Sanderfonr, 

O'CCIDENT. #. f. [from occidens, Latine] 
The wet. 
The envious clouds are bent 
Todim his glory, and to ttain the tract 
Of his Bright paflage to the occident. Sbaklpeare. 
OccrDE'NTAL. adj. [occidentalis, Latin, } 


Wreftern. 
Fre twice in murk and occidental damp, 
Moitt Hefperus hath quench'd his fleepy lamp. 
Shak/prare, 
If tle had not been drained, fhe might have tiled 
her palacea with occidental gold and filver. Howel. 
Fatt and weft buve been the obvious conceptions 
ef philofophers, magnifying the condition of India 
above the feiting and eccidencel climates. Browz. 


Cccr'puous. adj. (occidens, Lat. | Weftern, 
OCE ETAL adj, | occisitalis, Lat.] Placed 


in the hinder part of the head. 


O'CCIPUT. n. f. {Lat.] The hinder part 


of. the head, 
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Wiis broad-brim’d hat 
Hangs o'er his occiput mott quaintly, 
To make the knave appear morefaintly. Bwetler. 
Occi's1ox, a. fa [from occific, Lat,] The 
aĉ of killing. 
Gc OCCLU'DE, 2 A. [occluds, Latin.) ‘To 
frut up. 

They take it up, and roll it upon the carths, 
whereby occluding the pores they conferve the na- 
turalhumidity, and fopreventcorruption. Brownz. 

Occ u'se. edje {occlufus, Lat.) Shut up; 
clofed. 


The appulfe is either plenary and oce/u/2, fo as to 
preclude all paifages of breath or voice through the 
mouth; or elfe partial and previous, fo as to give 
them fome paffages out ot the mouth. 

Occ iu’siox. z, /. [from occlafio, Latin. | 
The act of fhutting up. 


OCCULT. adj. [ceculte, Fr. occultus, Lat.) 
Secret; hidden; unknown; undiícover- 
able. 

It his ccew/t guile 

Do not itfelf unkeanel in one (geech,y 
1i is a damned ghoft that we have feen. Hanilet. 
An artift will play a leffon on en initrument with- 
gut mioding a flroke; and our tongues viil run ci- 
vifions in a tune not miifing a note, cven when our 
zhoughts are totally engaged eifewhere; which erfedts 
are to be attributed to fome fecret at of the foul, 
which to us is utterly occult, and without the ken 
of our intellects, Glarnille. 
Thefe inftin&ts we call cecude qualities; which 
is all one with faying that we do sot underftand how 
they work. L’ Eft-ange. 
Thefe are manifefl qualities, and their caufes only 
ecewlt, And the Ariltotelians give the name ol cc- 


Helder. | 


OCC 
The re peflilence itrike all trades in Rame, 
And cccupaticas perih, S£Likjpeare. 
He was of the fame craft with them, and wrought, 
for by their occupaticz they were tent-makers, Adds. 


O'CCUP1IER. 7t. f. [from sccepy. | 
1, A pofeffor; one who takes into his 


poffetfion. 

Ifthe title of occupiers be goodin a land unpeo- 
pled, why fhould it be bad accounted in a country 
peopled thinly ? Raleigh. 


2. One wha follows any employment. 


Thy merchandife and the occupiers of thy mer- 
chandife thall fall into the midit of the feas. 
Ezekiel. 


To OCCUPY, œ. a. [occupier, Fr. occupo, 


Lat. ] 


1. To poffefs; to keep; to take up. 


How (hall he that occupies’ the room of the vn- 
learned fay Amen at thy giving of thanks, fecing he 
underftandeth not what thou favett? r Corinthians. 

Powder being fuddenly tired atrozether, upon this 
high rarefection, requireth a greater {pace than be- 
fore its body oscupied. Brawn. 

He muk alert infinite generations before that hrt 
deluge; 2#:sd then the earth could not receive them, 
but the in‘inite bodies of men muft occxpy an infinite 
fpace. Beniley’s Sermons, 


2. To bufy ; to employ. 


An archbifhop may have caufe to cecufy more 
chaplains than fix. AP of Herry viii. 
They cecupied themfelves aboyt the fabbath, 
yielding exceeding praife tothe Lord. 2 Maccabees. 
How cen be get wifdom that driveth oxen and is 
occupied in their labours, and whofe talk is of bul- 
locks ? Ecclefiafticus. 
He that giveth his mind to the law of the mott 
high, and is cecwpied in the meditation thereof, will 
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} Occu’RRENT, nef [occurent, Fr. cccurrens, 


Latin. } 
pens. 
Contentions were as yet never able to prevent two 
evils, the one a mutual exchange of unfeemly and un- 
jult difgcaces,the other a common hazard oi both,to 
be made a prev by fuch as tudy how to work uponall 
occurrents, with mott advantuge in private. Hooker, 
He did himfeit cerufy all the news and cceurrents , 
in every particu:ar, from Calice, to the mayor and 
aldermen of London. Bacon. 


Incident; any thing that hap- 


| Occu'rsion. n. fe [aceurfum, Latin.) 


Clath ; mutual blow. 

In the refolution of bodies by fire, fome of the 
Qiffipated parts may, by their various cecurfion occae 
fioned by the hear, ftick clofely. Boyle. 

Now thould thote active particles, ever and area 
juitted by the eccuryicn ot other bodies, fo orderly 
keep their cells without alteration of Gte. Giarv. 


O'CEAN. 2. fS. [ccean, Fr. cceanus, Lat. } 
1. The main; the great fea. 


The golden fun falutes the mom, 


And, having gilt the oceaz with his beams, 

Gallops the zodiack. Shak/peare, 
Will all great Neptune's ecean wath this blood 

Clean from my hand ? Sbark/peare. 


2. Any immenfe expanfe. 


Time, in general, is to duration, as place to exe 
panfion. They are fo much of thofe boundlefs oceaxs 
of eternity and immentity, as is fet outand diftin- 
guifhed from the rett, to denote the pofition of hnite 
real beings, in thofe unijorm, infinite cleans ot dura- 
tion and fpace. Locke. 


O'cEAN. «dj. [This is not ufual, though 


conformable to the original import of 
the word.] Pertaining to the main or 


great fea. 

In bulk as huge as that fea-beat 
Leviathan, which Goa of all his works 
Created huget that fwim th’ ocean ttream. Milecae 

Bounds were fet 
To darknefs, fuch as bound the cecan wave, Milim. 
Ocea'nIck. adj. [trom ceean.] Pertaining 
to the ocean. Di. 
Oce LLaTeD. adj. [ocellatus, Lat. | Refem- 
bling the eye. 

The white butterfly lays its offspring on cabbage 
leaves; a very beautiful reddith sce//ated one. i 

Derbame 
O'CHR ES x. f. [ochre, ocha Fr. axa.) 

The earths dittinguithed by the name ot ccbres 
are thofe which have rough or naturally dutty fur- 
faces, are but flightly coherent in their texture, an3 
are compofed of Nne and fort argillaceous particles, 
and are readily diffiulible in water. They are of 
various colours; fuch as red, yellow, blue, grecn, 
black. The yellow fort are calied ccbres ot iron, 
aad the blue ecz res of copper. Hil.. 

O'cHREOUS. adj. [trom ccere,] Confifting 
of ochre. 

In the interftices of the fakes is a grey, chalky, 
or ochreous matter. Wadwvard. 


O'curey. adj. [from ochre.] Partaking of 
ochre. 
This is conveyed about by the water; as we find 


in earthy, ccbrey, and other loofe matter. 
Wecdwward. 


O'cuyMy. 2. f. [formed by corruption 
from al/chymy.|] A mixed bafe metal. 
O'CTAGON, x. f. [exis and vuna) In 

geometry, a figure confilting of eight 
fides and angles; and this, when all the 
fides and angles are equal, is called a re- 
gular cagoz, which may be inferthed in 
a circle. Harris. 
OCTA'GONAL. adj. [from cagan.) Hav- 
ing eight angles and fides. 
OCTA'NGULAR., [ode and angulus, Latin. | 
Having eight angles. Dis, 
Octa’ncuLarness. 2. /. [from ofangua 
lar.) The quality of having eight angles, 
bit, 


culi qualities not to manifeit quatities, but to fuch 
qualites only as they fuppofed to lie hid in bodies, 
and to be the unknown caufes of manifeit effects. 
Newton's Opticks. 

OCCULTATION., 2. f. [ocexlratic, Lat.) In 
aftronomy, is the time that a flar or 
planet is hid from our fight, when 
eclipfed by interpofition of the body of 
the moon, or fome other planet between 
it and us. Harris. 

Occu'LTNESS. x, /. [from occult] Secret- 
nefs; ftate of being hid. 

O'CCUPANCY. z. J. [from ctczpans, Lat. ] 
The act of taking poffeffion. 

Of moveables, fome are things natural; othcrs, 
things artificial. Property in the firit is gained by 
eccupancy, in the latter by improvement. 

Warburton on Literary Preperty. 
O'ccupanr, x. f. [accupanus, Latin. |] He 
that takes poileffion of any thing. 

Ot beats and birds the property patfeth with the 
potlefion, and goeth to the occupant; but of civil 
people not fo. Baccn. 

To O'ccuPate. ©. a. [secupa, Latin.] ‘To 
potlefs ; to hold ; to take up. 

Drunken men are taxen with a plain deftitution 
in voluntary motion; ‘or that the fpirits of the wine 
opprefs thc fpirits animal, and occupate part of the 
piace where they are, and fo make them weak to 
move. Bacon, 


Occupa'Tion. ». f. [from occupation, Fr. 
cccupaiio, Lat. } 
3, ‘The act of taking poffeffion. 

Spain hath enlarged the bounds of its crown 
within this la(t fiafcore years much more than the 
Ottomans: I {peak not cf matches or unions, but 
of atmi, eceupaticns, invahons. Bacor. 

2. Employment; butinefs, 

Such were the diftreffes of the then infant world ; 
fo inceifant their ccexpations about provifion for 
food, that there was hiuc iedure to commit any 
tanz to writing. Woodward. 

lun your molt bufy cecupaticns, when you are 
never lo much taken up withother affairs, yet now 
and then fend up ameyaculation to the God of your 
falvation. uke. 

3. Trade; calling ; vocation, 


pied iv prophefies. Ecclefiafticus. 
3. To follow as bufinefs. 
They cccxpy their buiinefs in deep waters. 
Common Prayer. 


Mariners were in thee to cceupy thy merchandile. | 
Ezekiel. 


feek out the wifdom of ail the ancient, and be cecx- 
| 


4. To ufe; to expend. 
All the gold escupied for the work, was twenty 
and nine talents. Excdas. 
To O'ccupy. v. m To follow bufinefs. 
He called his ten tervants, and delivered them ten 
pounds, and faid unto them, Occupy ull l come. 


Lake. 
To OCCUR. v. x. [accxro, Lat. ] 
1. To be prefented to the memory or 


attention. 
There doth not cecur to me any ule of this expe- 
timent Jor promt. Dacer. 
‘The mind thou!d be always ready to turn itfeit to 
the variety of objects that occur, aud allow them as 
much confideration as Mall be thought fit. Locke. | 
‘he tar greater part of the examples that cccwr to | 
us, are lo many encouragements to vice and dilobs- 
dience. Regers. 
2. Vo appear here and there. 
lo fcripture though the word heir occur, yet there | 
is no fuch thing as heir in our author’s lente. Locke. 
3. To claf ; to ftrike againit; to meet. 
Bodies have a determinate motion according to the 
degrees of their external impulfe, their inward prin- 
ciple of gravitation, and the reiftance of the bodies 
they cecur with, Bentley. 
4. To obviate; to intercept; to make op- 
pofition to, A latinifm. 
Before I begin that, I muft occur to one fpecious 
objection againft this propofition. Bentley. 
Occu'RRENCE. r, f. (occurrence, French ; 
from cccur: this was perhaps originally 


occurrvents., ] 
1. Incident; accidental event. 

In education moft time is to be beftowed on that 
which is of the greate:t confequence in the ordinazy 
courfe and ecavrrences of that lite the young man ts 
Getigued for. Locke. 

2. Ccecañonal prefentation. 
Vcyages detain the mind by the perpetual cecw- 


ince anc@xpectation of jemething new. Jutis. 
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Ocra'’nt, ladj In aitrology, is, when a 

Ocrt‘Le. § planet is in fuch an afpect or 
poiiion with refoect to another, that their 
places are only dittant ar cighth part of a 
circle or forty-five degrees. Dié?. 

Ocre've. m/f. [octave Fr. sfavus, Lat.) 

1. The eighth day after fome peculiar 
fcltival. 

2. [In mufick.] An eighth or an interval 
of eight founds. 

3. Eight days together aftera feflival. .din/. 


OCT.{' FO. [Lat.] A book is faid to be in 
octavo when a theet is folded into eight 
leaves. Di. 

They accompany the fecond edition of the original 
exosriments, which were printed trit in Englith ia 
nélavo, Boyle. 

OcTENNIAL, adj, [from ofennium, Lat. ] 

1. Happening every eighth year. 

2. Lafting eight years. 

OCTO'BER. n.f. (Ofober, Lat. OGabre, 
Fr.) The tenth month of the year, or 
the eighth numbered from March. 

O8o5er is drawn in a garment of yellow and car- 
Nation; upon his head a garland ot oak leaves, in 
his right hand the fgn fcorpio, in hisleft a batket of 


fecvifes. Peacham 
OcTot'DRICAL, adj. Having eight fides. 
Dia. 

OcTo'cENARY. adj. [odtogeni, Lat.] OF 


eighty years of age. Dia. 

O’ctonary. adj. [odPoxarius, Lat,] Be- 
longing tothe number eight. Dia. 

Ocrosou'cuLar. adj. [020 and oculus.) 
Having eight eyes. 

Mult animals are binocular; fpiders for the moft 
part offunocular, and fome fenocular. Derbam. 

Ocrope’TALous, adj. [exw and asi gàs, 
Gr.] Having eight flower leaves, Dia. 

O'CTOSTYLE, nf. [éxer@ and aS, Gr.] 
In the ancient architecture, is the face of 
a building or ordonnance containing 
eight colimns. Harris, 

C'cTUFLE. adj, [odfuplas, Lat.] Bight- 
fold. Dia. 

O'CULAR. adj. foculaire, Fr. from oculus, 
Lart.) Depending on the eye ; known by 
the eye. 

Prove my love a whore, 
Be fure of it: give me the ocu/ur proof, 
Or thou hadit better have been born a dog Skak/. 

He that would not believe the menace of God at 
frt, R may be doubted whether before an ecu/ar 
example he believed the curfe at firit. Brown. 

O'CULARLY, udv. [from ocular.) To the 
obfervation of the eye. 

The fame is ocudar/y confirmed by Vives upon 
Aultine Brown. 

O'cuLaTR. adj, [oculatus, Lat.] Having 
eyes; knowing ‘by the eye. 

Clcutist. 2. f. [from oculus, Lat.] One 
who profeffes to cure diftempers of the 
eyes. 

If there be a fpeck in the eye, we take it off; but 
he were a ftrange oculi who would pull out the 
eye. Bacon. 

Tam no oculif?, and if I Should gn to help one eye 
and put out the other, we should have an untoward 
bufinefs. Le Efirange. 

CICULUS beli. {Latin.} 

The oculus beli of jewellers, probably of Pliny, is 
an accidental variety of the agat kind ; having a grey 


hetny ground, circular delineations, and a fpot in the 
middle refembling the eye; whence ats name. 


i ’ Woodward. 
ODD. adj. [udda, Swedifh.] 


a. Not even; nct divifible, into egual 
numbers, 


O'DDLY, adw. 


ODD 


This isthe third time; I hope 
Good luck lies in odd numbers. Shakfpeare. 
What verity there isin that numeral conceit, in 
the latera! divifion of inan by even and otf; afcrib- 
ing the ea unto the mzht fide, and the even unto 
the ‘eft; and fo by parity or impartry ot letters in 
men’s names, to determine mistortunes, Brow, 


2. More than a round number; indefinitely 


exceeding any number fpecitied. 

The account of the profits 3! Uitter, from the fifth 
year ot Edward iit. until the eighth, do amount 
but to nine hundred and odd pounds. Davies. 

Sixteen hundred aad odd years after the earth was 
made, ıt was dcftroyed in a deluge of water. Burnet. 

The year, without regard to days, ends with an 
odd day ans cdd hours, cdd minutes, and odd feconds 
of minures; fo that it cannot be meafured by any 
even oumber of days, hours, or minutes. Holder. 


3. Particular; uncouth ; extraordinary ; not 


like others ; not to be numbered among 
any clafs, In a fenfe of contempt or 


diflike. 
Her madnefs hath the odde/# frame of fenfe, 
Such a dependency of thing on thing, 
As e’cr | heard in madnefs. Shakf{peare. 
Of thee, kind boy, I afk no red and white, 
To make up my delight, 
No odd becoming graces, 
Black eyes, or little know not what’s in faces. 
Suckling. 
When I broke loofe from writers who have em- 
ployed their wit and parts in propagating of vice, 1 
did not queition but I fhould be treated as an odt 
kind of atellow. Spectator. 
No fool Pythagoras was thought ; 
He made his lift’ning {cholars ttaod, 
Their mouth ttill cover’d with their hand ¢ 
Eile, may be, lome cdd thinking youth, 
Might have refus’d to let his ears 
Atiend the mufick of the fpheres. Prior, 
This blue colour being made by nothing elfe than 
by reflection of a fpecular fuperhces, feems fo cdd a 


phenomenon, and fo difficult to be explained by the | 


vulgar hypothefis of philofophers, that 1 could not but 

think it deferved to be taken notice ot.  Nesuson. 
So proud | am no flave, 2 

So impudent I own myfeltno knave, > 

So odd, my country’sruin makes me grave. Pope. y 

‘Tocounterpoife this hero of the mode, 
Some torrenown are fingular and sad; 
What other men diflike 1s fure to pleafe 


Ot all mankind thefe dear antipodes. Young. 


4. Not noted; not raken into the common 


account ; unheeded. 
I left him cooling of the air with fighs, 
In an odd angle of the ife. Shak/peare. 
‘There are yet miffing fome few odd lads that you 
remember not. SHak/peare. 


çe Strange; unaccountable; fantattical. 


How Itrange or ocd foe’er I bear myfelf, 
As I, perchance, hcreatter thall think meet, 
To put an antick difpofition on. Sbak/peare. 
It is an cdd way of uniting parties to deprive a 
majority of partof thcir ancient right, by conierring 
iton a faction, who had never any right at all. 
Swift. 
Patients havefometimes coveted odd things which 
have relieved them ; as falt and vinegar. Arbuthnot. 
With Tuch cad maxims to thy flocks retreat, 
Nor furnish mirth tor minitters of tate. Young. 


6. Uncommon; particular. 


The od man to perform all three perfedtly is, 
Joannes Sturmius. Afcham's Schoolmafler. 


Je Unlucky. 


The trutt Othello puts him in, 
On fome cdd time of his inürmity, 


Will thake this itland. Shak/peare. 


8. Unlikely; in appearance improper. 


Mr. Locke’s Etay would be a very odd book for 
a man to make himlelf malter of, who would get a 
reputation by his critical writings. Spe Gator. 
(from odd. This word and 
oddnejs, fhould, l think, be written with 
one d; but the writers almoft all combine 
againit it. | 


1. Not evenly, 


ODD 


iz. Strangely; particularly ; irregularly s 


unaccountably ; ancouthly ; contrarily to 

cuftom. 
How oddly will it found, that I 

Muft afk my child forgivenefs. Shakfpeare, 
One man is prefed with poverty, and looks fome- 

what oddly upon ìt. Cellier. 
“Nhe dreams of fleeping men are made up of 

waking men’s ideas, though tor the molt part cddly 

put together. Locke. 
This child was near being excluded out of the 

fpecies of man barely hy his hape. ft is certain a 

figure a little more oddly turned had cat him, and 

he had been executed. Locke. 
The real effence of fubftances we know not; and 

therefore are fo undetermined in our nomina! effen- 

ces, which we make ourfelves, thatit feveral mea 

were to be afked concerning fome oda/y-fiaped fetus, 

whether it were a man or no? one {hould meet with 

different anfwers. Locke, 
Her aukward love indeed was odd/y fated ; 

She and her Polly were too near related. 
As matters in the clare obfcure, 

With various light your eyes allure : 

A flaming yellow here they fpread ; 

Draw off in blue, or charge in red ; 

Yet from thele colours odt/y mix'd, 

Your fight upon the whole is fix’d. Prior. 
They had feen a great black fubftance lying on 

the ground very edd/y Maped. Swift, 
Foffils are very odfd/y and elegantly fhaped, ac- 

cording to the modification of their conitituent falts, 

or the cavities they are formed in. Bentley. 


Prior, 


O'DDNESS. m/f. [from odd. ] 


1. The ftate of being not even. 


2. Strangenels ; particularity ; uncouthnefs; 


irregularity. 

Coveting to recommend himfelf to pofterity, 
Cicero begged it as an alms of the hiftorians, to 
remember his conlulihip: and obferve the oddrefe 
ot the event; all their hiftories are loft, and the 
vanity of his reque(t ftands recorded in his own 
writings. Dryden. 

A knave is apprehenfive of being difcovered ; and 
this habitual concern puts an oddxefs into his locks. 

Cellier, 

My wife fell into a violent diforder, and 1 was a 

a little difcompofed at the oddnefs of the accident. 


Swift, 
Opps. x. f. (from off, ] 
1. Inequality; excefs of either compared 
with the other. 
Between thefe two cafes there are great odds. 
Hooker. 
The cafe i3 yet not like, but there appeareth great 
odds between them. Spenfer on Ireland. 
I will lay the adds that ere this year expire, 
We bear ourcivil {words and native fire, 


As faras France. Shak/peare. 
I chiefly who enjoy 

So far the happier lot, enjoying thee 

Pre-eminent by fo much odds. Lil tor 


Shall l give him to partake 
Full happinefs with mie? or rather not; 
But keep the odds of knowledge in my pow’r 
Without co-partner ? Mistorn. 
Cromwel, with od./s of number and of fate, 
Remov’d this bulwark of the church and {tate. 
Waller, 
All thefe, thus unequally furnifhed with truth, 
and advanced in knowledge, | fuppofe of equal natu- 
ral parts; all the odds between them has been the 
diferent fcope tbat bas been given to their under- 
Mtandings to range in, Locke. 
udging is balancing an account, and determining 
on which tide the odds lie. Locke, 


2. More than an even wager; more likely 


than the contrary. 

Since every man by nature is very prone to think 
the belt of himfe:f, and of his own condition; itis 
edds but he will And a threwd temptation. South. 

The prefoyterian party endeavoured one day to ine 
troducs a debate about repealing the teit claule, when 
there appeared at leat tour to one odds againit them, 

Swift. 

Some bifhop beftows upan them fome incoutidere 
able benefice, when ‘tis oues they are airead; eacums 
bered with a Quinercus family. Swift, 


ODI 


Advantage; fuperiority. 
And tho’ the fword, fome underftcod, 
In force had much the cdzt of wood, 
‘Twas nothing fo; both tides were balanc’d 
So equal, none knew which was vahant’it. Hudib. 
4. Quarrel; debate; difpurte. 
I can't fpeak 
Any beginning to this peevilh odds. 
What is the night? 
Almott at odds with the morning, which is which. 
Shak/peare. 
He flathes into one grofs crime or other, 
That fets us all at odds. Shakpeare, 
The fox, the ape, and the humble bee, 
Were fill at odds, being-but three; 
Unul the goofe came out ot door, 
And ttaid the odd: by adding four. 
Gods of whatfoc’er degree, 
Refume not what themfelves have given, 
Or any brother god in heav’n: 
Which keeps the peace among the gods, 
Or they muft always oe at odds. 


3. 


Shakfpeare. 


S bakfprare. 


Swift. 
Ope. 2. f- [ùa] A poem written to be 
fung to mvfick; alvrick poem. The | 
ode is either of the greater or lets kind. | 
The lefs is characterized by fweetnefs and 
eafe; the greater by fublimity, rapture, 
and quicknefs of tranfition. 
A man haunts the forett that abufes our young 
plants with carving Rofatind on their barks ; hangs 
edes upon hawthorns and elegies on brambles, all 


forfooth detfying the name of Rofalind.  Shak/p. 
O run, prevent them with thy humble ode, 


And tay it lowly at his bieffed feet. Alilion. 
What work among you {cholar gode ! 

Phebus muit write his am'rous odes ; 

And thou, poor coufin, mutt compofe 

His letters in fubmiffive prote. Prior. 


O'piBLeE. adj. [from odi.] Hateful. Dia, 


O'DIOUS. adj. [odienx, Fr. odio/us, Lat.] 
a. Hateful; deteftable ; abominable. 
For ever all goodnefs will be molt charming; for 
ever all wickednefs will be mof odious. 
Hatred ıs the pation of defence, and there is a 
kind of hoitility included in tts very effence. But 


then, if there could have been hatred in the world, | O’DOROUS. adj. - [2dorus, Latin. | 


when there was Icarce any thing odious, it would 
have actcd within the compafs of its proper object. 
South 

Let not the Trojans, witha feign’d pretence 
Or proffer’d peace, delude the Latian prince : 
Expeltrom Italy that odious name. Dryden. 

She breathes the odicws fume 
Of naufeous fteams, and poifons all the room. 
Granville. 
z. Expefed to hate. 

Another means tor raiftng money, was, by inquir- 
ing after offences of officers in great place, who as by 
unjuft dealing they became mott odiozs, fo by juf- 
tice in their puniuhments the prince acquired both 
Jove and applaufe. Hayward. 

He had rendered himfelfcdicus to the parliament. 

Clarendon, 
3. Caufing hate; invidious. 
The feveuth from thee, 

The only righteous in a world perveife, 

And theretore hated, therefore fo vefet 

With tees, for daring ingle to be juft, 

And utter odsous truth, that God would come 

Yo judge them with his faints. Milton. 
4. A word eapreflive of difgufl : ufed by 

women. 

Green fields and hady groves, and cryftal {prings, 
And larks, and nightingales, are odious things § 

Lut {moxe, and dult, and noie, and crowds delight. 
Toie7:2. 
O'niousLy. adv. [from odious, ] 
1. Hatefully ; abominably, 

Had thy love, fill odioufly pretended, 
Reen as it ought, facere, it would have taught thee 
Far other reas’nings. Milton. 

2. Invidioufiy ; fo as to caufe hate. 

Arbitrary power no luber man can fear, either 
from the king’s difpofition or his practice; or even 
where you would cavox/ly lay at, from his minifters. 

Dryden. 


, 


ODIO MS V | fLatine | 


O E 


O'ntousness. m. /. [from odious. | 
1. Hatefulnefs, 


Have a true fenfe of his fin, of its cdicn/nefs, and 
of its danger. Wake. 

2. The fate of being hated. 

There was left of the blood royal, an aged gentle- 
man of approved goodnefs, who had gotten nothing 
by his coufin’s power but danger from him, and 
adi: ufnefs for him. Sidvey. 

Invidioufnefs ; 
quality of provoking hate. 

The odias: and offences which fome men's rigour 
or remil{ne!s had contracted upon my government, | 
was tefolved to have expiated. King Charles. 

She threw the od/wm ot the fact on me, 

And publickly avowed her love to you. Dryden. 

ProjeCtors, and inventors ot new taxes being hate- 
fulto the people, feldom fail of bringing odium upon 
their mafter. Davenant. 

OponTa'LGICK, adj. [edav and dayS-.] 
Pertaining to the toothach. 

O'poraTeE. adi. (odoratus, Lat.} Scented ; 
having a itrong feent, whether fetid or 
fragrant. 

Smelling is with a communication of the breath, 
or vapour of the object odorate. Bacon. 

ODORI'FEROUS, adj. [odorifer, Latin. | 
Giving feent; ufually fweet of dicent; 
fragrant; perfumed. 

A bottle of vinegar fo buried, came forth more 
lively and odoriferons, {mellirg almoit like a violet. 

Bacon. 

There ftood in this room preifes that enclofed 

Robes odorifrrous. Chapmar, 
Gentle gales, 

Fanning their odoriferous wings, difpenfe 

Native perfumes, and whifper whence they ftole 

Thefe balmy fpoils. Milton, 

Smelling bodies fend forth cfuvias of fteams, 
without fenfibly waiting. A grain o! mutik will fend 
forth odoriferous particles for {cores of years, without 
its being {pent. Locke. 


Sprat.| OporiFEROUSNESS. ».f. [from odorifer- 


ous.) Sweetnefs of fcent ; fragrance. 
Fra- 
grant; perfumed ; {weet of fcent. 
Such fragrant flowers do give moft odorows fmell, 
But her fweet odour did them all excel.  Spenfer. 
‘Their private roofs on cd’rows timber borne, 
Such as might palaces for kings adorn. Waller. 
We fmell, becau'e parts of the oorvus body tuuch 
the nerves of our noltrils. Cheyne 
Olpouk. x. /. [odor, Lat, odeur, Fr. ] 
1. Scent, whether good or bad. 
Democritus, when he lay a dying, fent for loaves 
of new bread, which having opened and poured a 
lule wine into thems he kept himfelf alive with 
the odour ull a certain feaft was paft. Bacon 
Infufions in air, for fo we may call odours, have 
the fame diverfities with intufions in water; in that 
the feveral cdəxrs which are in one flower or other 
body, iflue at feveral times, fome earlier, fome later. 
bacon. 
They refer fapor unto falt, and odour unto fulphur; 
they vary nuch concerning colour, Breton. 
W here filver riv’Icts play thro’ flow’ry meads, 
And woodbines give their tweets, and limes their 
{hades, 
Black kennels ablent cours fhe regrets, 
And flops her nofe at beds ot violets. 
2. Fragrance ; perfume; fweet fcent. 
Me feem'd! fmelt a garden of {weet flowers, 
Thar dainty odours from them threw around, 
For damfels fit ta deck their lovers’ bow’rs. Spen/er. 
By her interceffion with the king he would lay a 
molt feafonable and popular obligati.<1 upon the 
whole nation, and leave a pleafant odeur of ner grace 
and favour to the pcopic behind her. Clarendon. 
The Levitesburned the holv incenfe in fuch quan- 
titiesas retrcthed the whole multrtude with its edsurs, 
and filled all the region about them aith perfume. 
Addifon. 
Or. ‘This combination of vowels does not 


properly belong to our language, nor is 


ever found bet in words derived from 


OF 
theGreek, and not yet wholly conforme | 
to our manner of writing . oe has in fuch 
words the found of e. 

OECONO'MICKS. m. f. [clxoverters 5 æcons- 
mique, Fr.. from oeconomy, Both it and 
its Gerivatives are vader ecovomy.| Ma- 
nagerment of houfehold affairs. 

A prince’s leaving his bufinefs wholly to his minie 
fters, is as dangerous an errour in politicks, as a 
mafter’s commutung all to his fervant, is in occasio- 
micks. L’Eftrange. 

ORCUME'NICAL, adj, [cixswevxes, from 
oins) General; refpecting the whcle 
habitable world. 

This Nicene council was not received as an orca 
merical council in any of the ealtern patriarchates, 
excepting only thatof Conftantinople. Sei/ding Aces. 

We muft not make a computation of the catho- 
lick church from that part of it which was witnis 


the compafs of the Roman empire, though caled 
occumenical. Lijiey. 


OEDEMA. z. A. [eionea, from eidiw, to 
fwell.] A tumour. It is now and ccm- 
monly by furgeons confined to a white, 
fofr, infenfible tumour, proceeding from 
cold and aqueous humours, fuch as hap- 
pen to hydropick conftitutions. Qrincy. 

OEDEMA'TICK. ) adj. [from oedema. ] Per- 

Orpe'MaTous. § taining to an oedema. 

Itis primarily generated out ot theeifufion of me- 


lancholick blood, or fecondarily out of the dregs and 
remainder ot a phlegrnenous or cedematick ape: 
lr eezye 
The great difcharge of matter, and the extiemtly 
of pain, watted her, ocden:a/oxs fwellings arole in her 
legs, and the languifhed and died. Wifeman. 
Ort'Ltiab.a/. [from ect’, Fr.] Glance 
win’ ; token of the eve. 
She gave cei/iads aad mott [peaking looks 
To noble Edmund, Shakfpeare. 
O’ER. contracted trom over, See OVER. 
His tears defac’d the turlace of the well, 
With circle alter circle as they fell, 
And now the lovely face but halt appears, 
Oererun with wrinkles and detac’d with tears. 
Addifor, 
OxrsopHa'cus. a2. fe [from owes, wicker, 
from fome fimilitude in the itructure of 
this part to the contexture of that; and 
gayw to eat.| "Ihe gullet; a long, large, 
and round canal, that defcends trom the 
mouth, ly ing all alon; between the wind- 
p pe and the joints of the neck and back, 
to the titth joint of the back, where it 
turns a jtttle :o the right, and gives, way 
to the defecnding artery ; and both run 
by one another, ull at the ninth ihe ocjo- 
pbegus urns again to the left, pierces the 
inidsitk, and is continued to the Jett ori- 
fice of the tomach. Quincy. 
Wounds penetrating the s¢fopbogus and alpera dr- 
teria, require to be (titched clofe, efpecially thole of 
the ocfophugus, where the fultenance and faliva 19 
continually preffeth into it. Wiferan. 


Or. prep. [oF, 5ax | 


Young. | 1. lt is put before the fubfantive that fol- 


lows another in conitrućtion ; as, of thsje 
part u ere flain; thai is, part of thefe. 
l cannot initantly raife up the grols 
Of tull three thoufand ducats. Shak/prare. 
He to his natural endowments ofa large iaventiony 
a ripe judgement, and a {trong memory, has joined 
the knowledge of the liberal arts. Dryden. 
All men naturally fly to God in cxuemity, and the 
moft atheiltical perlon in the world, when forfeken 
of cll hopes ef any other relief, is forced to acknow- 
ledge him. Tillorfon. 
‘The roufing of tne mind with fome degrexs ot 
vigour, cocs fet it free from thofe idle companions. 
> Locke. 
The value of land is raifed only by a greater plenty 


of mcnty. ekes 


OF 


They will reccive it at lait with an ample accua 
mulation of intereit. » j Smallridge. 
2. lt is put among feperlative adjeétives 
The molt renowned ofall are thofe to whom the 
name is given Philippina. Abbot. 
We protefs to be animated with the beit hapes of 
any men in the world. Tillatfon. 
At midnight, the molt difmal and unteafonable 
time ef ail other, all thole virgins arofe and ‘rimmed 
their limps. ‘Lillotfon. 
We are not to defcribe our frepherds as fhepherds 
at this day really are, but as they may 5e conceived 
then to hav: been, when the bet of men followed 


the employment. t Pope. 

Peace, of all worldly blefiags, is the moft valu- 

able. í Smaliridge. 
3. From. 


"Phe captain of the Helots, with a blaw whofe 
violence grew of fury, not cf tkrength, or of ttrength 
proceeding of tury, ftruck Palladius upon the fide of 
the head. Sidney. 

One that 1 brought up of a puppey, one that 
I {av'’d from drowning. Shak/peare. 

He borrowed a box of the ear of the Englithman, 
and fwore he would pay him again when he was 


able. Shak/peare. 
It was called Corcyra of Corcyra, the daughter of 
Æ.topus. Sandys. 


4. Concerning ; relatine ro, 
The quatrei is not now of fame and tribute, 
Or of wrongs done unto confederates, 
But tor your own republick. Ben Sonfon. 
This cannot be underftood ¿f the frit difpotition 
of the waters, as they were before the food. Burnet. 
All have this fente of war. Smallridge, 
saot of. 
Yet of this little he had fome to fpare, 
To feed the iamiih’d and to c'othe the bare. Dryden. 
Look ence again, and for thy khufband loit, 
Lo all that’s lett of him, thy huiband’s ghoit, Dryd. 
6. Among. 
He is the only perfon of all others for an epic 
ocm. Diyden. 
Of all our herocs thou canft boatt alone, 
That Jove, whene’er he thunders, calls thee fon. 
Dryden. 
Neither can I call to mind any clergyman of my 
own acquaintance who is wholly exempt from this 
crror. Swift, 
7. By. This fenfe was once very frequent, 


but is not now in ufe. 
She dying 

Shall be lamented, pitied, and excus’d 

Of every bearer. Shak/peare. 
Like heav’n in all, like earth in this alone, 

That tho’ great ftatesoy herfupport do tand, 
Yet fhe herfelf fupported is of none, 

But by the tinger of the Almighty’s hand. Davies, 
1 was friendly entertained of the Englith conful. 


Sandys. 
Leit a more honourable man than thofe be hidden 
of him. Neljan, 


8. According to. 
The fenate 
And people of Rome, of their accu(tom’d greatnefs, 
Will tharply and feverety vindicate 
Not only any fact, but any practice 
*Gainit the ftate. Ben Fonfon. 
They do 9f right belong to you, being moit of them 
firk preached amongtt you. Tillotfon, 
Tamered, whofe delight 
Was plsc’d in his fair daughter's daily fight, 
Of cuftum, when his ttate affairs were done, 
Would pafs his pleating hours with her alone. Dryd. 


9: Noting power, ability, choice, or fpon- 
taneity. With the reciprocal pronoun, 
Some foils put forth odorate herbs of themfelves ; 
as wild thyme. Bacon, 
Of himfelf man is confeffedly unequal to his pe 
Steph. 
The Venice glaffes would crack Prete: 
Doyle. 
Of himfelf is none, 
But that eternal infinite and one, 
Who never did begin, whone’er can end; 
On him all beings, as their fource, depeud. Dryden. 
The thirity cattle, cf themielyes abitain’d 
From water, and their graffy fare difdain’dh. Dryden. 


OF 


To affert mankind to have been of himfelf, and 
without a caufe, hath this invincible obye@tion againit 
it, ‘hat we plainly fee every man to be from another. 

Lillatfon, 

No particle of matter, nor any combination ot 
particles; that is, no bodies can cither move of 
themfelves, or of themlclves alicr the direction ot 
their motion. Cheyne. 

A free people, as foon as they fall into any acts 
of civil fociety, do cf themfelves d.vide into three 
powers. Swift. 

Howce’er it was civil in angel or elf, 

For he ne’er could have fAll'd it fo well of himfelf. 
Swift, 
ro. Noting properties, qualities, or condi- 


tion. 

He was a man of a decayed fortune, and of no 
good education. Clarendon. 

The colour of a body may be changed by a liquor 
which of itfelf is of no colour, provided it be faline. 

Boyle. 

The freth eglantine exhal’d a breath, 

Whofe odours were of pow’r to ra.fe from death, 
Dryden, 

A man may fufpend the a&t of his choice trom 
being determined for or againft the thing propoted, 
till he has examined whether st be really ofa nature, 
in itfelf and confequences, to make him happy or no, 

Locke. 

The value of land is raised, when remaining of 

the fame fertility it comes to yicld more rent. Leche. 
11. Noting extraction. 

Lunsford was a man ¢f an ancient family in Suf- 
fex. Clarendon. 

Mr. Rowe was born of an ancient family in De- 
vonfhire, that for many ages had made a handfome 
figure in their country. Rowe. 

12. Noting adherence, or belonging. 

Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe, 

Will furnith me. Shalfpeare. 

Pray that in towns and temples of our own, 

The name of great Anchites may be known, Dryden. 
13. Noting the matter of any thing. 

The chariot was all cf cedar, gilt and adorned 
with cryltal, fave that the fore-end had pannels of 
faphires, fet in borders of go'd, and the hinder end 
the like of emeralds ofthe Peru colour. Bacon. 

The common materials which the ancients made 
their hips of, were the wild ath, the evergreen oak, 
the beech, and the alder. Arbuthnot. 

14. Noting the motive. 

It was not of my own choice, I undertook this 
work. Dryden. 

Our fov'reign Lord has ponder'd in his mind 
The means tə {pare the blood ot gentle kind; 

And of his grace and inboin clemency, 
He modifies his fir fevere decree. Dryden. 
15. Noting form or manner of exiftence. 

As if our Lord, even of purpofe to prevent this 
fancy of extemporal and voluntary prayers, had not 
left of his own traming, one which might remain as 
a part of the church liturgy, and ferve as a pattern 
whereby to frame all other prayers with efficacy, yet 
without fuperduity of words. Hovker. 


16. Noting fomething that has fome partt- 


cular quality. 

Mother, fays the thrufh, never had any fuch a 
friend as l have of this fwallow. No, fays fhe, nor 
ever mother fuch a fool as I have of this fame thruth. 

L’ Efirange. 
17. Noting faculties of power granted. 

If any man minitter, let him do it as cf the ahi- 

lity which God giveth. 1 Peter. 


18. Noting preterence, or poftponence. 
Your highnefs thall repofe you at the Tower. 
—I do not like the Towerofany place, Shak/p. 
19. Noting change of one {tate to another, 
O miferable of happy ! ts this the end 
OQ! this new glorious world, and me fo late 
The glory of that glory, who now become 
Accurs’d, of bleffed ? 


20. Noting cafuality. 

Good nature, by which I mean beneficence and 
candour, is the product of right realon; which ef 
neceffity will give silowance to the turlures of others, 
by confidering that there is nothing perfect in man- 
kind, Ling te-?. 


Milion. 


OFF 


21. Noting proportion. 

How many are there of an hundred, even amongft 

{chelars themfelves. Locke. 
22. Noting kind or fpecies. 

T'o cultivate the advantages of fuccefs, is an affair 
of the cabinct; and the neglect of this fuccefs may 
be of the mof tatal confequence toa nations Su f?, 

23 It is put before an indefinite expreflion 
of time: as, of late, in late times; cf 
old, in oll time. 

Of late, divers learned men have adopted the three 


hypoitatical principles. Boyle. 
In days of old there liv’d, of mighty fame, 
A valiant prince, and Thefeus was his name, Dryd. 


Orr. adv. (af, Dutch. | 

1, Of this adverb the chief ufe is to conjoin 
it with verbs: as, to come off; to fly off; 
to take off; which are found under the 
verbs. 

2. It is generally oppofed to oz: as, to lay 
on; to take off. In this cafe it fignifies, 
difunion; feparation; breach of conti- 
nuity. 

Since the wifdom of their choice is rather to have 
my cap than my heart, 1 will practice the infinuating 


nod, and be off to them mott counterfeitly. Shak/p. 
Where are you, fir John? come, cf, with your 


boots. Shak/pearte 
See 
The lurking gold upon the fatal tree ; 
Then rend it eff. Dryden. 


A piece of hlver coined for a fhilling, that has 
half the ülver clipped cf, is no more a fhilling thaa 
a piece of woud, whith was once a fealed yard, is 
fill a yard, when ore half of it is broke of. Lucke. 

3. lt fignities diftance. 

Welt of this loreft, fcarcely ofa mile, 

In goodly form comeson the enemy. Shak/peare. 
about thirty paces off were placed harquebufiers. 
Eis Knolles. 

4. In painting or ftatuary it fignifies pro- 
jection or relief. 

*Tis a good piece; 

This comes off well and excellent. Shak /peare. 

ç. It fignifies evanefcence; abfence or de- 
parture. 

Competitions intermit, and go ¿ff and on as it 
happens, upon this or thatoceafion, L' Effrange. 

6. It fignifies any kind ot difappointment; 
defeat; interruption; adverfe divilion : 
as, the affair is off; the match is off, 

7. On the oppofite fide of a quettion. 

The queftions no way touch upon puritanifm, 
either off or on. Sunderfon. 

8. From; not toward. ; 

Philoclea, whofe delight of hearing and feeng was 
before a (tay trom interrupting her, gave heifel! to be 
feen unto her with fuch a lightening of beauty upon 
Zelmane, that neither the could look ox, nor would 
look «ff. Sidneys 

9. Off hand; not ftudied. > | 

Several ilarts of fancy oj} hand look well enough, 

Y L’ Effrange. 

10. To be of. In common talk, fignities to 
recede trom an intended contract or 
delign. 

11. Zo come off. To efcape by fome acci- 
dent or fubterfuge. 

12. To get of. ‘To make efcape. 

13. To go of. To defert; to abandon. 

14. To goof. Applied to guns, to take fire 
and be difcharged; borrowed from the 
arrow and bow. 

15. Well or ill of. Having good or bad 
fuccefs. 

16. Off, whether alone or in compofition, 
means eather literally or figuratively, dis- 
junction, abfence, privation, or diltance. 

Orr. int je@, An expreflion of abhor. 
rence, Or Command to departe — 


OF, or 1 8y for ever from thy fight. 
Orr. prep. 
1, Not on. 

I continued feeling again the f2me pain; and 
finding it grow violent I burat it, and felt no more 
arter the third time; was never cH my legs, nor 
kept my chamber a day. Temple. 

2. Diftant trom, F 

Cicezo’s Tuiculum was at a place called Grotto 
Ferrate, about two miles c/f this town, though moit 
of the modern writers have fixed it to Frefcati. 

ad foa. 
O'rrar. 2. f. [of fail, fays Skinner, that 
which falls from the tabie: perhaps from 
cfa, Latin. } 
1. Wafte meat; that which is not eaten at 
the table. 

He let out the offz’s of his meat to interet, and 

kept a regilter of fuch debtors in his pocket-Saok. 
Arburhbne!, 


Smich, 


2. Carrion; coarfe fiefh. 
I bouid have fatted all the region kites 


With this tlave's cfl. Shat deare. 
Cram'd, and gorg’d, nigh turft, 
With fuck'd and glutted ofal. Mitton. 


3- Refufe; that which is thrown away as of 
ro value. 

To have right to deal in things facred, was ac- 
counted an argumentof noble and illuttrious defeent; 
God would not accept the cffa:s of other profeflions. 

Sourd. | 
If maa bemoan his lot, 
That after death his n:ouldring limbs thall ret, 
A fecret fting remains within his mind; 
The fool is to his own catt off2/; kind. Dryden. 

They commoniy tat hogs with cfu? corns. 

Mortimer. 
4. Any thing of no efleem. 

What traih is Rome? what rubbifh and what 

offal? Sbhag/peare. 


OFFENCE. x. /. [offence, Fr. offenfa, from 
offendo, Latin. ] 
I. Crime; aét ot wickednefs. 
Thither with fpeed their hafty courfe they ply’d, 
Where Chnit the Lord for our offences dy'd. Fairf. 
Thou haft ttol’n that, which atter fome few hours 
Were thine without offence. Shukj/peare. 
2. A tranfgreffion. 


If, by the law of nature, every man hath not a 
power to punih cffences againtt it, I fee not how the 
mazciftrates of any community can puaith an alien of 
another country. Lecke. 

3. Injury. 

I have given my opinion againft the authority of 
two great men, but 1 hope without offence to their 
memories; tor 1 loved them living, and reverence 
them dead. Dryden. 

4. Difpleafure given; caufe of difguit ; 
{candal. 


Giving no cfence in any thing, that the miniftry 
be not blamed. 2 €orixthians. 
He remembered the injury of the children of 
Bean, who had been a iuare and an offence unto the 
people. 1 Maccabees. 
‘The pleafures of the touch are greater than thofe 
ef she other fenfes; as in warming upan cold, or re- 
frigeration upon heat: for as the pains of the touch 
are greater than the off-zces of other fenfcs, fo lixe- 
wife are the pleafures. Bacon. 
By great and fcandalous offences, by incorrigible 
mifdemeanours, we may incur the cenfure of the 
church, Pearfon. 
g. Anger; difpleafure conceived, 
Earnest in every prefent humour, and making him- 
felf brave in his liking, he was content to give them 
yuit caufe of eferce when they had power to make 
ju revenge. Sidney. 
6, Attack; ad of the affailanr. 
Courtefy, that feemed incorporated in his heart, 
would not be perfuaded to offer any offence, but only 
to Rand upon the beit defenfive guard. Sidney. 

I have equal fkill in all the weapons of offence. 
Richardfon. 


OrFe’NCEFUL. adj. [offence and full.] In- 
Jutious ; giving difpleafure, ` 


4 
Sha 


OFFE'NDER. x. f. [from To offend. | 


OFF 


Iefeems your mof offerceful a& 

Was mutvally commited. Shak fpeare. 
Orre’xceLess. adj. [from offexce.} Un- 
offending ; innocent. 

You are but row cait in his mood, a pecifhment 
more in policy than in maiice; even foas one would 
beat his offecele/s dog to adright an imperious lion. 

Shak/peare. 
To Orrs'xp. v. a. [offerndo, Latin, | 
1. To makeangrv; to difpleafe. 
lf much you rote him 
You hall cfend him, and extend his paffon, 
Feed and regard him not. Shukfpeare. 

Three forts of men my foul hateth, and-l am 
grectly sFerded at their life. Ecelefiapicus. 

' The emperor himiclf came running to the place 
in his armcur, feverely reproving them of cowardice 
who had forfaken the place, and gnevoufly offended 
with taem who had keptfuch negligent watch. 

Krolles. 

Grof fing are plainly feen, and eafily avoided by 
persons that profefs religion. But the indifcreet and 
dangerous ufe of innocent and lawful things, as it 
does not fnock and cend our corfcierces, fo it is 
ditcult to make pzople at all fenúble of the danger 
of it. Law. 

2. To affail ; to attack. 

He was fain to defend himfelf, and withal fo to 
ofend him, that by an unlucky blow the poor Philo- 
xeaus feli dead at his feet. Sidney. 

3. To tranfgrefs ; to violate. 
Many fear 
More to offend the law. 
‘To injure. 
Cheaply you fin, and punith crimes with eafe, 
Notas th’ cfexded, but the offeaders pleafe. Dryden. 


Ballad. 


To OFFEND. V.H. 


1, To becrimioal ; to tranfgrefs the law. 
This man that of earthly matter meketh graven 
images, knoweth himfelf to ofend above I others. 
Widom. 
Whofoever fhall keep the whole law, and yet 
offerd in oae point, he is guilty ofall. James. 
The bithops therefore ot the church of England 
did noways offend by receiving from the Roman 
church into our divine fervice, fuch materials, cir- 
cumftances or ceremonies as were religious and good. 
W bite. 

2. To caufe anger. 

I (hall cend, either to detain or give it. Sbak/p. 


3- To commit tranfgreffion: with agait. 


Our language is extremely imperfect, andin many 
inftances it cfenas againfs every part of grammar, 
Swift. 


1. A criminal; one who has committed a 
crime; a tranfgreffor; a guilty perfon. 
All that watch for iniquity are cut off, that make 
a man an ¢ffender for a word. Ifaiab. 
Every actual fin, befides the three former, muit 
be confidered with a fourth thing, to wit, a certaia 
ftain, or blot, which it imprints and leaves in the 
cffender. Perkins. 
So like a fly the poor offender dies; 
But like the wa!p, the rich elcapes and flies. Dend. 
How thall I lofe the fin, yet keep the feufe, 
And love th’ ufjerider, yet detet th? offence? Pope. 
The conicience of the egfenderthail be tharper than 
an avenger’s {word. Clariffa. 
He that, without a neceffary caufe, abfents him- 
felf trom publick prayers, cuts himfelf off from the 
church, which hath aiways been thought fo unhappy 
a thing, that it is the grcatett punithment the go- 
veraors of the church can lay upon the wortt offerder. 
Duty of Man. 
2. One who has done an injury. 
All vengeance comes too thort, 


Which caa purfue th’ o zander. Sbakfpeare. 


OFFE'NDRESS. x. /. [from ofender.) A 
woman that offends. 

Virginity murthers itfelf, and fhould be buried in 
highways out of all fanctified limit, as a de/perate 
offendrefs againit nature. Sbak/peare. 

Orre'nsive. adj. (cfenfif, Fr. from ofen- 
Jus, Latin. | 


1, Cauiing anger; difpleafing ; difgufting, 


OFF 


Since ns man can do ill with a good eanfcience, 
the confolation which we herein feem to fied is but 
a meer deceitful pleafing o! ourfelves in error, which 
mutt needs turn to our greater grief, if chat which we 
do to pleafe God mot, be tor the manifold defects 
thereof cfezfve unto him. Hooker. 

It thal fuffice, Yo touch fuch cuftoms of the Ir:th 
as leem offenjive and repugnautto good government. 

‘ à l Spenfer. 
2. Caufing pain; injurious. 

It is an excellent opener for the liver, but offer cre 
to the tomach. Bucor. 

The fun was in Cancer, in the hotreft time of the 
year, and the heat was very offenfve to me. Brows. 

Some particular acrimony in the tomach ome- 
times makes it ofcxfive, and which cullom at lak 
will overcome, Arou:brst. 

3. Aflailant ; not cefenfive, 

He recoucted the benefits ard favours that he had 
done him, in provoking a mighty and oputent king 
by an offen/ive war in his quarrel. Baccr. 

We enquire concerning the advantages and ditag- 
vantages betwixt thofe military offenfive engine» 
ufed among the accieats, and thole of thefe iatice 
ages. Bs ilkins. 

Their avoiding, as much as poffiole, the defcnfive 
part, where the main ftrefs lies, and keeping them- 
telves chicfly to the offenfrve; perpetually objecting 
to the cathotick fcheme, initead of clearing up the 
difficulues which clog their own. Warerland. 

Orre'nsiVELY. adv, [from ofey/rve. | 
1, Mifchievoufly; injurioufly. 

In the leaf thing done cffen/:<-e/y againft the good 
of ren, whofe benefit we ought to feek for as our 
own, we plainly flew that we do not acknowledge 
God to be fuch as indeed heis. Hooker. 

2. So as to caufe uneafinefs or difpleafure. 

A lady had her fight aifordered, fo that the imagos 
in her hangings did appear to her, it che room were 
not extraordinarily darkened, embeliifed with feve- 
ral offenfively vivid colours. Bayle. 

3. By way of attack ; not cefenfively, 
OrFe'NSIVENESS,  /. (from ofenfrve. } 

1, Injurioufnefs; mifchief. 

2. Caufe of difguft. 

The mufcles of the body, being preferved fouad 
and limber upon the bones, all the motions of tke 
parts might be explicated with the greatett eafe and 
without any offer/ivene/s, Grew. 


To O'FFER. v. a. [offero, Lat. offrir, Fr.} 


1. To prefent; to exhibit any thing fo as 
that it may be taken or received. 

Some ideas forwardly fer themfelves to all men’s 
underttandings; lome fort of truths refult from zny 
ideas, as foon as the mind puts them into prepofi- 
tions. Locke. 

Servants placing happinefs in ftrong d:iok, make 
court to my younger matter, by offering him that 
which they love. Licke. 

The hzathen women under the mogul, offer them- 
felves to the flames at the death cf their hufbands. 

Cellier. 

2. To facriice ; toimmolate ; to prefent as 

an aét of worfhip ; often with wp, cmphae 
tical, 

Thes cffrred unto the Lord of the {poil which 
they had brought, feven hundred oxen. 2 Chrenicles. 

An holy priefthooa tu eger up ipiritual facrifices. 

1 Peter. 

Whole herds of effer’d bulls about the fire, 

And bnitled boars and woolly theep expire. Drydeze 

When aman is called upon to cfer up himfelf te 
his confcience, and to relign to justice ard truth, he 
{hould be fo far from avoiding the litts, that he Mould 
rather enter with inclica son, and thank God for the 
honour. Po Colier. 

2, To bid, as a price or reward. 

Nor, fhouldit thou ¢fer all thy little Rore, 

Will rich lolas yield, but offer morc. Dry den. 
g. To attempt; to commence. 

LyGmachus armed about three thoufand men, and 

beg2a firlt to efer violence. 2 Waccubecs. 
Ea To propote. 

In that extent wherein the mind wanders in re- 
mote fpeculations, it tirs not one jot beyond thofe 
ideas which lenfe or reflection huve ogered for its 
cootepiplation. Lockes 


| OFF 
Our author ¢ffersno realon. 
Th OFFER, V. n. 
1. To be prefent ; to beat hand; to pre- 


fent itfelf. 
Th’ occafion offers and the youth complies. Dryd. 
2. To make an attempt. 

No thought can imagine a greater heart to fee 
and contemn danger, where danger would offer to 
make any wrongful threatning upon him. Sidney, 

We came clofe to the fhore, and offered to land. 

Bacon. 

One offers, and in off’ring makes a ftay ; 
Another forward fets, and doth no more. Daniel. 

I would treat the pope and his cardinals roughly, 
if they offered to fce my wife without my leave. 

Dryden, 
. With ar, to make an attempt. 

J will not ofer at that I cannot matter. Bacon. 

I hope they will take it well that I thould cer ar 
a new thing, and could forbear prefuming to meddle 
where any of the learned pens have ever touched 
before. Graunt. 

Write down and make figns to him to pronounce 
them, and guide him by thewing him by the motion 
of your own lips to offer at one of thofe letters ; 
which being the cafielt, he will Rumble upon one of 
them. Helder. 

The maquerade fucceeded fo well with him, that 
he would be offering at the thephcrd’s voice and call 
too. L’ Eftrarge. 

It contains the grounds of his doctrine, and offers 
at fomewhat towards the difproof of mine. Arerd, 

Without offering at any other remedy, we hattily 
engaged in a war, which hath coft us fixty T 

WJ ile 
O'F FER. 2. f. [offre, Fr. from the verb.) 


1. Propofal of advantage to another. 
Some nymphs there are, too concious of their 
face ; 
Thefe fwell their profpects, and exalt their pride, 
When offers are difdain'd, and love deny'd. Pope. 


2. Firft advance. 
Force compels this offer, 
And it proceeds from policy, not love. — 
— Mowbray, you overween to take it fo: 
This offer comes from mercy, not from fear. Sbak/. 
What wouldit beg, Laertes, 
That thall not be my offer, not thy atking? Sdak/p. 
3. Propofal made. 
Th’ offers he doth make, 
Were not for him to give, nor them to take. Daniel. 
] enjoined all the ladies to tell the company, in 
cafe they had been in the fiege, and had the fame 
effer made them as the good women of that place, 
what every one of them would have brought off with 
her, and have thought moft worth the faving. 
Addifox. 
It carries too great an imputation of ignorance, or 
folly, to quit and renounce former tenets upon the 
offer of an argument which cannoc immediately be 
anfwered. Locke. 
The Arians, Eunomians and Macedonians, were 
then formally and folemnly challenged by the Catho- 
licks, to reter the matter in difpute to the concur- 
ting judgment of the writers that lived before the 
controverly began; butthey declined the offer. 
Ht aterland, 
4. Price bid; aét of bidding a price. 
When ftock is high, they come hetweeny 
Making by fecond hand their fers; 
Then cunningly retire unfeen, 
With each a million in his coffers. 
g. Attempt; endeavour. 


Swift. 


Many motions, though they be unprofitable to ex- ` 


pel that which hurteth, yet they are offers of na- 
ture, and caufe motions by confent ; as in groaning, 
of crying Upon pain, Bacon. 

It is inthe power of every one to make fome effiy, 
fome cffer and attempt, fo as to hew that the heart 
is not idle or infenible, but that itis full and big, 
and knows itfelf to be fo, though it wants ftrength 
to bring forth. South, 

One fees in ita kind of offer at modern archi- 
teure, but at the fame time that the architect has 
fhown his diflike of the Goth:c manner, one may 
fee that they were not arrived at the knowledge of 
the true way. AMddifon, 


Vou. ll, 


@ iPr 


Locke. 16. Something given by way of acknow- 


Iedgement. 

Fair reams that do vouchfafe in your clearnefs to 
reprefent unto me my blubbcred face, let the tribute 
effer of my tears procure your ftay awhile with me, 
that I may begin yet at lait to find fomething that 
pities ime. Sidmry. 

O'rrurer. x. /. [from offer. ] 
Ie One who makes an offer. 
Bold cfferers 
Of fuite and gifts to thy renowned wife. Chapman. 
2. One who facrifices, or dedicates in wor- 
fhip. 

It the mind of the offerer be good, this is the 
only thing God refpecteth. Hooker. 

When he commanded Abraham to facritice Ifaac, 
the place of the offering was not left undetermined, 
and to the offerer's difcretion. South. 

O'FFERING. xf. [from ofer.] A facri- 
fice; any thing immolated, or offered in 


worflip. 
Plucking the entrails of an offering forth, 
They could not find a heart within the beatt. Shak/, 
“They arc polluted offerings, more abhorr'd 
Than {potted livers in the facrifice. Shakfpeare. 
When thou alt make his foul an offering tor fins 
he Mall fee his feed. Lfaiah. 
The gloomy god 
Stood mute with awe, to fee the golden rod ; 
Admir'd the deftin’d cf’ring to his queen, 
A venerable gift fo rarely feen. Dryden, 
What nations now to Juno’s pow’r wil! pray, 
Or off 'vings on my ‘lighted altars lay? Dryden. 
Pil favour her, 
That my awaken’d foul may take her flight, 
Renew'd in all her Rrength, and freih with life, 


An offering fit for heaven. Addifon. 
Interior offerings to thy god of vice 
Are duly paid in fddles, cards, and dice. = Young. 


Orre'xtory. 2. fa [offertoire, Fr.) The 
act of offering. 

He went into St. Paul’s church, where he made 
offcrtory of his ttandards, and had orizons and Te 
Deum fung. Bacon, 

The adminiftration of the facrament he reduced 
to an imitation, though a diftant one, of primitive 
frequency’, to once a month, and therewith its an- 
ciently infeparable appendant, the cferrory. Fell. 


OFFE'RTURE. y. f. (from offer,} Offer; 
ropofal of kindnefs. A word not in ufe. 


Thou halt prevented us with offertures of thy love, 
even when we were thine enemies, Aing Charis, 


OFFICE, x. /. [ofce, Fr. oficium, Lat. ] 
1, A public charge or employment ; ma- 
giftracy. 
You have contriv'’d to take 
From Rome all featon'd ofice, and to wind 
Yourfelf into a power tyrannical. Shakfpeare. 
Merhought this tati, mine office-badge in court, 
Was broke in twain. Shakfpeare. 
The infolence of office. Shukjpeare, 
Is it the magiftrate’s office, to hear caufes or fuits 
“at law, and to decide them ? Kettlewortb. 
2. Agency ; peculiar ufe. 
All things that you fhould ufe to do me wrong, 
Deny their office. Shak/peare. 
In this experiment the feveral intervals of the 
teeth of the comb do the office of fo many prifms, 
every interval producing the phenomenon of one 
prifin. Newton, 
3. Bufinefs; particular employment, 
The fun was funk, and after him the far 
Of Elefperus, whole office is to bring 
Twilight upon the earth. Miton. 
4. Act of good or ill voluntarily tendered, 
Wolves and hears 
Cafting their favagenefs alide, have done 
Like sffices of pity. Shak{peare. 
Mrs. Ford, | fee you are obfequious in your love, 
and 1 profefs requital to a hair’s breadth; not only 
in the fimple office ot love, but in all the accouftre- 
ment, complement, and ceremony of it, Suk/peare. 
I would I could do a good effice between you. 
Shakfpeare. 
The wolf took occafion to do the fox a good office. 
L' ERranges 


OFF @ 


Vou who your pious offices employ, 
Te fave the reliques ofabandon’d Troy. 


Dryden. 


Se Act of worlbip. 


This gate 
Inftruéts you how t adore the heavens, and bows 
ou 
To TA holy office. 
6. Formulary of devotions. 
Whofocver hath children and fervants, Ict him 
take care that they fay their praycrs before they he- 
pin their work: the Lord’s prayer, the ten com- 
mandments, and the creed, 1s a very good +/fce tor 
them, if they are rot hited for more regular pie 
duy Or 
7. Rooms in a houfe appropriated to paru- 


cular bufinefs. 
What do we but draw anew the model 
In fewer cffices # at Jealt defit 
T'o build ar all, Shak/peare, 
Let «fices ttand at diltance, with fome low galle- 
ries to pafs from them to the palace itfelf. Bucor. 


8. [oficina, Lat.] Place where bufinefs is 


tranfacted. 
What thall good old York fee there, 
But empty lodgings and unturnith’d walls, 
Unpeogled offices, untrodden tones? — Shak/peave. 
Empton and Dudley, though they could not but 
hear of thefe fcruples in the king’s confcience, yet 
as if the king's foul and his money were in feveral 
offices, that the one was not to intermeddle with the 
other, went on with as great rage as ever, acon. 
He had fet up a kind of office of addrefs; his 
general correfpondencies by letters. Feil, 
To O’rFice. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


perform ; to difcharge; to do, 
I will be gone, altho’ 
The air of paradife did fan the houfe, 
And angels offc'd all. 
O'rricer. 2. fo (oficier, Fr. ] 
1. A man employed by the publick, 
Tis an ofice of great worth, 
And you an officer fit for the place. Shar 
Submit you to the people's voices, 
Allow their officers, and be content 
To tuffer lawtul cenfure. Shak/peare. 
The next morning there came to us the fame 
oficer that came to us at firft to conduct us to the 
{tranger’s houfe. Bacon. 
If it fhould fall into the French hands, all the 
princes would return to be the feveral officers of his 
court. Temple. 
As a magiltrate or great officer, he locks himtelf 
up from all approaches. Sout be 
Birds of prey are an emblem of rapacious officers. 
A fuperior power takes away by violence from them, 
that which by violence they took away from others, 
L' Eftrange. 
Since he has appointed efficers to hear it, a fuit 
at law in itfelf mutt needs be innocent. Acté/eworth. 
2. A commander in the army. 
lf he did not nimbly ply the ipade, 
His furly officer ne'cr tail’d to crack 


Shak/pears. 


Shuk/peare. 


Cfl 


His knotty cudgel on his tougher back. Drydens 
I fummon’d all my officers in hatte, 
All came refolv'd todie in my defence. Dryden. 


The bad difpofition he made in landjng his men, 
thews him not only to be much inferiour to Pompey 
as a fea officer, but to have had little or no fkill in 
that element. Arbuthnot. 

3. One who has the power of apprehending 
criminals, or men accountable to the law. 

The thieves are poffctt with fear 
So ttrongly, that they dare not meet each other; 


Each takes his fellow for an officer. Shak/peare, 
We charge you 
Togo with us unto the officers, Shak fpearce 


O'FFICERED. adj, | trom oficer.} Com- 
manded ; fupplied with commanders, 

What could we expect from an army officercd by 

Irifly papitts and outlaws ? aJddifon. 
OFFICIAL. adj, [oficial Fr. from office. | 
1. Conducive; appropriate with regard to 

ufe. 

In this animal are the guts, the tomach, and 
other parts oficial unto nutrition, which, were ite 
aliment the empty reception of air, their provifions 
had been fuperduous. Brawa. 


2D 
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2. Pertaining to a publick charge. 
A The tribunes 
Endue you with the peopie’s voice. Remains 
That ia th` cficial marks invelted, you 
Anon do meet the fenate. Shakfpeare. 
OFFICIAL. n. f 

OFcral is that perfon to whom the cognizance of 
eaufes is committed by fuch as have ecclefiattical 
jurifdiction. Ayli ffe. 

A poor man found a prieft over-familiar with his 
wife, and becaufe he f{pake it abroad and could not 
prove it, the prett fued him before the bithon’s offi- 
cial tor defamation. Camden. 

OFFVCIALTY. 2. f. [eficial:é, Fre from 
chicial.| The charge or poft of an official. 

The ofiice of an officiatty to an archdeacon. Ayliffe. 

Jo OFFICIATE. @ a. [from offce.| To 
give, in confequence of office. 

All her number'd ttars that feem to rowl 
Spaces incomprehenfible, for ‘uch 
Theirdutance argues, and their fwift return 
Diurnal, merely to officiate light 
Rouns this opacous carth, this punctual fpat. Aier 

To OFFICIATE., Vs 2 
1. To difcharge an office, commonly in 
worthip. 

No minutter officiating in the church, can with a 
gocd confcience omit any part of that which is 
commanded by the aforcfaid law. Sanderpr. 

Who of the bifhops or priefts that officizre at the 
altar, in the places of their fepulchres, ever laid we 
offer to thee Peter or Paul ? Stilling ficer. 

To prove curates no fervants, is to refcue them 
from that contempt which they will certainly iall 
jnıo underthis notion; which, confidering the num- 
ber of perfons officiating this way, mult be very pre- 
Judicial to religion. Cehier. 

2. To pertorm an office for another. 

OFFICI'NAL. adj. [trom effing, a fhop. ] 
Ufed in a fhop, or belonging to it: 
thus oficiral plants and crugs are thofe 
ufed in the fhops. l 

OFF!'CIOUS. adj. [oficieux, Fr. eficiofus, 
Latin. } 

1. Kind; doing good offices. 

Yet, not to earth are thofe bright luminaries 

Officious; but to thee, earth's habitante Milecn. 
2. [mportu»ely forward. 
You are too cficicus 
In her behalf that tcorns your fervicese Stak fpeare. 
At Taunton they kill’d in fury an officicus and 
esger commifiioner for the fublidy. Baccn. 
Cato, perhaps 
I’m too efficicus, but my forward cares 
Would fain preferve alife of fo much vatue. .42di/e.1. 
OrFi'crousLy. adv. [from fretsus. ] 
1. Importenately forward. 

The moft corrupt are moft obfequious grown, 

And thofe they feorn’d, ¢fficioufly they own. Diya. 

Fiatt’ring crowds offreicufly appear, 

To give themfelves, not vou, an happy year, Dryd. 

2. Kindly ; with unatked kindnefs. 
Let thy goats cficiovfy be nurk, 
And led to living ftreams to quench their thirft. 
Dryden. 

Orri’crouswess. 2. f [from offeroxs. | 
2. Forwardnefs of civility,or refpect, or en- 

deavour. Commonly in an iil fenfe. 

I thew my cficicusre/s by an offering, though ] 
betray my poverty by the taeafure. South. 

2, service, 

In whom is required underftanding as ia a man, 
courage and vivacity asin a lion, fervice and minif- 
terial freicufrgs as in the ox, and expeditnin 4s in 
the eapie. Brown. 


ficering to a diitance from the land. 
Orrscou’Rinc. 2f. [afand feour.] Re- 
crement 3 part rubbed away in Cleaning 
any thing, 
Thou hait made us as the ¢ficonring and refute 
in the midt ol the people. Lamentations. 
Being accounted, a: St. Paul fays, the very nuh ot 


the world, and the cffscowring of ali things, Kertlesus 


Gry T 
OFFSET. 2 f fof and jer] 


fheot of a plant. 

They are multiplied no? only by the feed, but 
many alfo by the root, producing ofsers or creeping 
under ground. Ray. 

Some plants are raifed from any part of the rcot, 
others by offsets, and in others the branches fet in 
the ground wi'l take root. Locke, 


O'FESPRING. 2. f. [iF and /pring.] ? 


| 1. Propagation ; generation, 


All things coveting to be like unto God in deing 
ever, that waich cannot hereunto atrsin perfonally, 
doth fecia to continue itfelt by yfrpriag and propa- 
gation. Hosier. 

2. The thing propagated or generated ; 
children ; defcencdants. 
When the fountain of mankind 
Did craw corruption, and God's curle, by fin; 
This was a chargz, that all his heirs did bind, 
And all his offspring grew corrupt therein, Davies. 
To the gods aione 
Orr future offsprivg, and our wives are known. 
Dryden. 
Nis: principal astor is the fon of a goddefs, not to 
mention the offspring of other deities, «4ddifon, 
3. Production of any kind. 
Tho’ both fell before their hour, 
Time on their off: pring hath no pow'r; 
Nor fire nor fate their bays fhall blaft, 
Nordeath’s dark vale their days c’ercaft, Denda. 


ToOFEU'SCATE. v. a. [ofufco, Lat. offu/- 
quer, Fr.J To dims to cloud; to 
darken, 

Orrusca’tTion, x. f. [from offufcate.] 
The act of darkening. 


Ort. adv. [orr, Sax.] Often ; frequently ; 
not rarely ; not feldom. 
In labours more abundant, in ftripes above mea- 
fuie, in prifons more frequent, in deaths off, 
2 Corinthians. 
It may be a true faith, for fo much as it is; it is 
onc part of true faith, which is ef? mittaken for the 
whole, Hammond. 
Favours to nons, to all fhe fmiles extends, 
Ofi the rejets, but never once offends. Pope. 


O'F TEN. adv. [froin oft, Sax. in the coim- 
parative, oftenen; fuperlaiive, oftnett. ] 
Ott; trequently; many umes; not fel- 

d y > 
dom. 
The gueen that bore thee, 
Oftner upon her knees than on her feet, 
Died ev'ry day fhe liv’d. Shak/peare. 

Vie a litile wine for thy ftomach’s fake, and 
thine often inlirmities, 1 Timothy. 

Jn journeying offer, ia perils in the wildernets. 

2 Covinibiaes. 

A lufy black-brow'd girl, with forchead broad 

and high, [ 
That gficz had bewitcht the fea gods with hereye. 
Drayton. 

Who docs not more admire Cicero as an author, 
than as a conful of Rome, and does not oftver talk 
of the celebrated writers of our own country in tor- 
mer ages, than of any among their contemporaries ? 

Addifon. 

OFTENTIMES. adu., [often and times. 
From the compofition of this word it 1s 
reafonable to believe, that off was once 
an adjective, of which offex was the plu- 
ral; which feems retained in the phrafe 
thine often infirmities. 
Frequently ; many times; often. 

Is our faith in the bleed Trinity a matter need- 
lels, to be fo often‘iumes mentioned and opened in 
the principal part of that duty which we owe to God, 
our publick prayer? Hooker. 

‘The difficulty was by what means they could ever 
arrive to places oftentimes fo remote from the ocean, 

Woodward, 

It is equally neceflary that there fhould be a future 
flate, to vindicate the jultice of God, and folve the 
prevent irregularities of Providence, whether the beft 


men be oftentimes only, os always the mog mileras 
bice Aterbury. 
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O'cL10. ». f. [from olla, Spanith.] 


ORL 


Sprout; | Ortri’mcs. adui [oft and times.) Free 


quently ; often. 
Offiivtes nothing profits more 
Than felf-elcem, grounded on juft and right, 


Well manap’d. AL tens 
Oftiimes hefore I hither did refort, 

Charm’d with the converfation of a man 

Who led a rural life. Dryden, 


Ocr'e. } x. /. A fort of moulding in 

Oci've. § archiiecture, confifling of a 
rourd and a hollow ; almoft in the form 
of an S, and is the fame with what Vi- 
truvius calls cima. Cima reverfa, is an 
egee with the holiow downwards. Harris. 

ToO'cus. v. a. [oogh, an eye, Duich.] To 
view with fide glances, as in fondneis; 
or witha defign not to be heeded. 

From their high fcaffold with a trumpet cheer, 
And egeiy all their audience, thea they fpeak. 

Dryden. 

Ifthe female tongue wiil be in motion, why thou!d 
it not be fet to goright? Could they talk of the dif- 
ferent afpects and conjunctions of planets, they need 
not be at the pains to comment upon oglings ard. 
clandeftine marniazes. Addifore 

Whom is he og/ing yonder? himfelfin his look- 
ing-glafs. Arbuthnot. 

C'GLER. n Sf [cogheler, Dutch} A fly pazer; 
one who views with fide glances. 

Upon the difufe of the neck-piece, the trike of 
eg/ers ttared the tair fex in the neck rather than in 
the face. Addifor. 

Jack was a prodigious eg/er ; he would ogle you 


the outlide of his eye inward, and the white upward, 

Arbuthnot, 
A dih 
made by mingling ditterent kinds of 
meat ; a medley; a hotchpotch. 

Thefe general motives of the common good, I 
will not fo much as once offer up to your lordihipy 
though they have ftill the upper end ; vet, like great 
cglies, they rather make a thew thaa provoke appe- 
tite, Suckling. 

Where is there fuch an cg/so, or medley of various 
opinions in the world again, as thofe men entertain 
in their fervice, without any fcruple as to the divere 
fity of their fects and opinions ? King Charles, 

He that keeps an open houfe, fhould confider 
that there are cglics of guelts, as well as of dithes, 
and that the liberty of a common table is as good as 
a tacit invitation toall forts of intruders. L'E//range. 

O’cresses. m.j. [in heraldry,] Cannon 


balls of a black colour. 


On. ixterjeé. An exclamaticn denoting 


pain, forrow, or farprife. 

7 He, 

Like a full acom’d boar, a churning on, 

Cry’d; ob! and mounted. Shbakfpeare, 
Ob me! all sue horfe have gotover the river, what 


fhall we do? Waltiny 
My eyes confefsit, 
My every action {peaks my heart aloud ; 
But ob, the madnels of my high attempt 
Speaks louder yet ! Dryden, 
OIL. x. /. [oœl, Saxon; oleum, Latin. ] 


! 1e The juice of olives exprefied. 


| 
! 
| 


Bring pure ci’ olive beaten for the light. Exudus, 

2. Any tai, greafy, un¢tuous, thin matter, 
In mott birds there is only one gland; in which 
are divers cells, ending in two or three larger cells, 
lying under the nipple of the oil bag. Derbam, 


See Orren.] | 3. The juices of vegetables, whether ex- 


prefled or drawn by the ftul, that wall 
not mix with water. 

Oil with chemiits called fulphur, is the fecond 
of their hypoltatical, and of the true five chymi- 
cal principles. It isaninflammable, unctuous, fub- 
ule fubftance, which ufually rifes atter the fpirit. 
The chemifts attribute to this principle all diverfity 
of colours. ‘There are two lorts of o//; one, which 
will wim upon water, as cif ot anifeed and lavene 
der, which the chemifts call efflential; and another 
kind, which probably is mixt with falts, and will 


fink in watery as the eif of guaiacum and cloves. 
Harris. 


OKE 
“After ‘this expreffed oi/, we made trial of 3 dif- 
Killed oné; and tor that purpofe made choice of the 
common cil or fpirit. Bayle. 

A curious aruit long inur’d to toils 
Oi gentler fort, with combs, and fragrant oils, 
Whether by chance, or by fome god infpir’d, f 
So toucht his curls, his mighty foul was fir'd. 2 ovwg. 

Yo Oi. v. a. [from the noun.) To fmear 
or lubricate with oil. 

The men fell arubbing of armour, which a great 
while had lain oiled. Wetton. 

Amber will attract (traws thus oiled, it will con- 
vert the needles of dials, made cither of brafs or 
iron, although they be much ci-ed, for in thofe 
needles conlitting free upon their center there can be 

adhefion, Brown's Vulgar Evrours. 
Mkiri ci/s many a tpring which Haricy moves. 

Swift. 

OILCOLOUR. 7. /. [ci] and cs/2ur.] Colour 

made by grinding coloured fubftances in 
oil. 

Oilccloxurs, after they are brought to their due 
temper, miy be preferved Jong in fome degree of 
{oftnels, kept ail the while under water. Bayle. 

OulLiness. x. /. [from oily.) UnQuont- 
nefs; greafnefs; quality approaching to 
that of oil. 

Bafil hath fat and fucculent leaves; which cùi- 
refs, it diawn forth by the fun, wiil make a very 
great change. Bacar. 

Wiuc is inflimmabie, fo as it hatha kisd of cii- 
nefs. bacen., 

Smoke from unctuous bodies and fuch whofe ciii- 
xefs is cvident, he nameth nidor. Breen. 

Chyle has the fame principles as milk, wilcidity 
from the cafeous parts, an of/ine/s from the butyra- 
ccous parts, and an acidity from the tartareous. 

liyer. 

The feh of animals which live upon ether ani- 
mas, is molt antiacid; though offenfive to the Romach 
fometimes by reafon of their oijinefs. dArluibact. 


Or'Lmax. z. f. [cil and man.) One wko 
trades in oils and pickles. 

O:i'LsHor, x. f. [cil and Jop.) A thop 
where oils ana pickles are foid. 

Ory. adj. [from cil.) 

J. Confilting of oil;. containing oil; 
having the qualities-of oil. 

The cloud, af it were oil; or fatty, will not dif- 
charge; not becaufe it tticketh falter, but becaufe 
air preveth upon waterand flame, and fire upon oil. 

Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

-Watry fubitances are more apt to putrity than oily. 

Bacon. 

Flame.is groVer than grofs fire, by reafon of the 
mixture with itot that vilcous ci/y matter, which, 
teing drawn out of the wood and candle, ferves for 
fewel. Digby. 

2. Fatty ; greafy. 
This cé/y rafcat is known as well as Paul’s; 


Go call him forth. Shak/psare. 
OLYGRAIN. x. / A plant. Miller. 


Or'LypaLM. x. / A tree, 

“It grows as high as the mainmatt of a hip. The 
inhabitants make an oil from the pulp of the fruit, 
and draw a wine trom the body of the trees, which 
inebriates; ard with the rind of theie trees thes 
make mats to lie on. Midler. 

To OIN Vv. a. (oint, Fr. Fo anoiat; to 
{mear with fomething unctuous. 

They s/t their naked limbs with mother’? oil, 
Or from the founts where living fulphers boil, 
They mix a medicine to foment their limbs. Dryd. 

Ifmarus was not wanting to the war, 
Directing o/zted arrows from afar; 
And death with poifon arni’d. Dryden, 
OINTMENT. a /. [trom oi:z.] Unguent ; 
unctuous matter to fmear any thing. 

Life and long health that gracious cinsment gave, 
And deadly wounds ceuld heal, and rear again 
The fenfelets corpf{z appointed for the grave. Spexfer. 

O'xerR. xe f. [See Octire.]| A colour, 

And Nlaius taking for his younglings cark, 
Lett greedy eyes to them might challenge lay, 


Bly with efer did thtirthouisers marx, Slagg. 


OLD 


Red cher ig one of the moft heavy colours; vel- 

low oker isnot fo, becaufe it is clearer. Dryden. 
OLD. adj. [eaid, Saxon; els, German. | 
1e Paft the middle part of life; not young. 

To old age fince you yourfelf afpire, 

Let not o// age diigrace my high defire. Sidney. 
He woocs high and low, young and ¢/2. Aye: 
Wanton as girls, as c/f wives fabulous. Cozdzy. 
Tis greatly wile to know, before we're told, 

The metancholy news that we grow olJ. Young. 

2. Decayed by time. 
Raiment waxed not c/d upon thee. Deuferoncmy. 
3. OF long continuance; begun long ago. 

When Gardiner was fent over as ambaflador into 
France, with great pomp, he {poke to an od ac- 
quaintance of his that came to take his leave of hio. 

Curzden’s Remains. 
4, Not nev. 

Ye thall éat of the a'd fore. Leviticus, 

The vine beareth more grapes when it is young; 
but grapes that make better wine when itis c7; 
for that the juice is better concoded. Bacon. 

ç. Ancient; not modern. 

The Genoefe zre cunning, induftitaus, and inured 
ta hardhhip; which was the character of the o// 
Ligurians, Addi fer. 

6. Of any fpecifted duration. 

How cd art thou? Notfo young, fr, to love a 
weman for finging ; nor fo cld to doat on her for 
any thing. J have years on my back forty-eight. 

Shakfpeare’s King Lear. 

Plead you to me, fair dame? I know you not: 
In Ephelus l am but two-hours clf, 

As itrauge unto your town as to your talk. Sh2t/p. 

Re did enfald 
Within an ore hide, fiea’d at nine years o4, 
All th’ airie blaits, that were of Rormie kinds. 
Chaprran, 

Any man that thall live to fee thirty perfons de- 
fcendcd of his body ative together, and all above 
three years cld, makes this teat, which is done at 
the cof of the ftate. Lacon. 

7. Subfifting before fomething elfe. 

Equal fuciety with them to hold, 

Thou need’ik not make new fongs, but fing the cfd. 

- Coml:y. 

The Latian king, unlefs he fhall fubmit, 
Own his o/d promife, and his new foret, 
Let him in arms the pow’r of Turnus prove. Dryd. 

He muft live in danger of his boufe falling about 
his ears, and will fad it cheaper to build it from 
the ground ina new form; which may not be fo 
convenient as the o/d, Suu ft. 

8, Long practifed, 

Then faid I unto her that was c/? in adulteries, 

will they now commit whoredoms with her? Ezek. 
g. A word to fignify in burlefqne language, 
more than enough. 

Here will be of Uis; it will be an excelent 
ftratagem. Slakfpeare. 

Here's a knocking indeed; if a man were porter 
of hell gate, he thauld have off tuming the key. 

Sbakfpeare. 
10, Of old ; long ago; from ancient times. 
Thefe things they cancel, as having been infti- 


tuted in regard of occafians peculizr to the times of 


o/./, and as being now feperilucus. Hooker. 
Whether fuckavirtue ipent of cL? now fail'd 

More angels to create. ddétion’s Paradije. Lof. 
A land there is, Hefperia nam’d «7 chf, 
he foil is fruitful, and the men are bold ; 

Now call’d Italia, from the leader’s name. Dryden, 
In days of o/a there liv’d of mighty tame, 

A valiant prince, and Uhefeus was his name. Dry. 
Orvra'sKionED. adj. [old and fafhion.) 
Formed according to cbfolete cuttom. 

Some are offended that I turned thele tales into 
modern Englifh; becaufe they look ondChaucer as 

a dry, ol/fafbioned wit, not worth reviving. Dred. 
He is one of thofe //fafpioned men of wit and 
vpleafure, that fhews his parts by raiWery on mar- 
riage clslifon, 
O'LDE N. aay, [from old; perhaps the Saxon 

plural.} Ancient. Not tn wie. 

Blood hath been thed ere now, i th’ oles time, 

Ere human fttatute purg’d the gen’ral weal. SZah/p. 


O'LDNESS, 22%. [trum ad.) Old age; an- 


QWAN 


tiquity ; not newnels; quality of being 
oli. 

This policy and reverence of ages, mak-s the 
worid bitter to the beit of our times ; keep: ous {ote 
tunes from us tiil our aunefs cannot relish tem. 

Sbaijpeare’s Ning Liar, 
OLsa'GINOUS, adj. Aa i aisir 
oleum; oleagi»eaux, Fr.} Oily; unétuous. 

The fap, when it Arft enters the rool, is carity, 
Watervy poor, and fearce olecpinows. Arbuthnot. 

OLra'GiNousNess, re fı [from okocira 
eye “| => 
ous. | Oilinefs. 

In fpecking of the oleaginou/ne/s of urinous Spirits, 
I employ the word molt rather than all. Bayle, 

OLEANDER. 7. / [oleandre, Fr.) ‘Lhe 
plant rofebay, 

OLE' ASTER. n. f. {Latin.] Wild olive; a 
fpecies of olive, 

It isa native of Italy, but will endure the cold 
of ovs climate, and grow to the Leight of fixteen 
or eighteen feet. It blooms in June, and perfumes 
the circumambient air to a great distance. Miber, 


| Oxrt'ose. adj. {olesjus, Latin.] Oily. 


Rain water may be endued with fome vegetating 
or prolifick virtue, derived trom fome faline or oica/s 
particles it contains. Raj, 

In falcons is a Smail quantity of g211, the ofevss 
arts cf the chy le being fpent moft on the fat. 

Disper on the Humours. 
To OLFA'CT. v. a. Colfatin:, Latin.) To 
fmell. A ‘hurlefque word. 

There is a mashiavi!izn ple’, 

Tho' every nare coifa it not. liudibras, 
OLFA'CTORY, adi. [olfaacive, Fr. from 

clfacio, Latin.] Having the fenfe of 

{melling. 


Ethuvias, or invifible particles that come from 
bodies at a diltance, immediately ate the clac- 
tory nerves. Lookes 

O'tin. adj. [olidus, Lat.] Stinking 5 
O'Lipows. ferid. 

In a civet cat a different and offenfive odour pra- 
ceeds, partly from its food, that being efpecially 
filh, whereof this humouz may be a garous excretion 
and ofidous feparation, Brow za 

The fixe fale would have been not unlike that of 
men’s urine; of which c/id and defpicable liquor E 
chofe to make.an inttance, becaufe chem fts are not 
wont to lake cue for extracting the fxe falcot it 

Boyles 

OLIGCA'RÈCHY. a, f. [eauyaprziz. } A torm 

of government which places the fopremg 
power in a {mall number ; ariftocracy, 

The wortt kind of cligarchy is, wken men are 
governed indeed by a few, find yet are not tauzhe 
to know whet thafe few be, whom they thould obey. 

Sidney, 

We have no ariflocracies but.in contemplation, 
all oligarchiesy wherein a few men domineer, do 
what they lut. Burton. 

After the expedition into Sicily, the Atheniars 
chofe four hundred men for adminitration of ate 
fairs, who became a body of tyrarts, and avcre 
cailed an avgarchy, or tyranny of the few; under 
which hatelul denomination they were toon aftse 
depofed. s Swift, 

O'n10. za fe (ola, Span.] A mixture; a 
medley. See Octro. 

Ben Jonfon, in his Sejanus and Catiline, has 
given us this «v9 of a play, this unnatural mixture 
ef comedy and tragedy. Dryden 

I am ina very chaos to think I fhould fo toret 
my(clf. But I have fuch aa zi: of affairs, [know 
not what to do. Corgrsye, 

O'LiTORY. 2. A [oliter, Lat.] Belonging 
to the kitchengarde ). 

Gather your oiizory fe:ds.  Exedyn’s Kalendar, 
Ortva'stea. adje [olivafrz, Fro] Darkly 
brown; tawny. 

The countries of the Abyfenes, Barbar, and 
Peru, where they are taway, ofitrfer, am! gale, 
are gencrally more fandy. buccrs 

O':ive. a. Jf. [oze Fr. ait, Lat | A 
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plant producing oil; the emblem of 


peace; the fruit of the tree. 

The leaves are for the mott part oblong and ever- 
green; the flower confiits of one leaf, the lower 
part of which is hollowed, bur the upper part is di- 
vided into four parts; the ovary, which is fixed in 
the center of the ower cup, becomes an oval, folt, 
pulpy fruit, abounding with a fat liquor incloting an 
hard rough Rone. Miler. 

To thee, the heav’ns, in thy nativity, 
A3judg’d an clive branch and laurel crown, 

As likely to be bleit in peace and way, Souk/peare. 

Inthe purlews of thts foret, ftands 
A theepcote fenc’d about with olive trees. Sbak/p. 

The feventh year thou fhalt let it ret. In like 
manner thou ihale deal with thy vineyard, and aive 
yard. Exodus. 

Their olive bearing town. Dryden's Eneid. 

It is laid out into a grove, a vineyard, and an al- 
lotment for olives and herbs. i Brocme. 

Ombre. n f. [bonbre, Spanith.] A game 
of cards played by three. 

He would willingly carry her to the play; but 
fhe had rather go to lady Centaure’s, aud play at 
onbre. Ta:ler. 

When omdre calls kis hand and heart are free, 
And, joia’d to two, he fails not to make three. 

Yeung. 

Os t'Ga, ne f. [wmeya.] The laf letter of 

the Greek alphabet, therefore taken in 
the Holy Scripture for the lat. 

I am alpha and omiga, the beginning and the 
ending. Revelations, 

O'MELET. n. f. [omzlette, Fr.] A kind of 
pancake made with eggs. 

O'MEN. n. f. [omen, Lat.] A fign good 
or bad ; a prognoitick. 

Hammond would fteal from his fellows into places 
of privacy, there to fay his prayers, omens of his 
future pacifick temper andeminenudevotion. Fell. 

When young kings begin with tcorn of juitice, 
They make an omen to their after reign. Dryden. 

The fpeech had omen, thatthe Trojanrace 
Should find repofe, aod this the time and place. 


Dryden, 
Choofe out other fmiling hours, 
Such as have lucky omens fhed 
O'er forming laws and empires rifing. Prior. 


O'MENED. adj. [from omen.) Containing 
prognoiticks. 
Fame may prove, 
Or cmen'd voice, the meffenger of Jove, 
Dropitious to the fearch. Pope's OAfiy. 
OME'NTUM., 1. f, [Latin.] ‘The caul 
that covers the guts, culled alfo reticu- 
Jum, from its flruture refembling thar of 
anct, 

When the peritonæum is cut, as ufual, and the 
cavity of the abdomen laid open, the omentum or 
cawl prefents itfelf firt to view. This membrane, 
which is like a wide and empty bag, covers the 
greateft part of the guts. Quincy. 

O’mer. ve f. A Hebrew meafure about 
three pints and a half Englifh. Bailey. 

To O'MINATE. v. a. [ominor, Latin.) To 
foretoken ; to how prognofticks. 

This cesinates fadly, as to our divifions with the 
Romanitts. Decay of Piety. 

OMINA'TION. x, fe [from omixor, Lat. | 
Prognoftick. 

The falling of falt is an authentick prefagement 
of ill luck, yet the fame was not a general prognol - 
tick of future evil among the ancients; but a parti- 
cular oxinaticn concerning the breach of friendthip. 

Brown, 
O'mrxous. adj. [from omen.) 
1. Exhibiting bad tokens of futurity ; 
forefhowing ill; inaufpicious. 
Let me be duke of Clarence; 


For Glo'iter’s dukedom is ominsus. Sbhak/peare, 
Pomfret, thou bloody prifon, 
Fatal and cominous to noble peers. Shak/peare. 


Thete accidents the more rarely they happen, the 
more cmincus are they efteemed, becaufe they are 
acres oblerved but when fad events do cnfue, fay. 
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Roving the Celtic and Iberian fields, 
He latt betakes him to this cminous wood. Milton, 
As in the heathen worthip of God, a facrifice 
without an heart was accounted omincus; fo in the 
chritian worthip of him, an heart without a fact:- 


fice is worthte(s. South, 
Pardon a father’s tears, 

And give them to Charinus’ memory ; 

May they not prove as ominous to thce, Dryden. 


2. Exhibiting tokens good or ill. 
Though he had a good ominous name to have 
made a peace, nothing followed. Bacon. 
It brave to him, and ominous does appear, 
To be oppos'd at firit, and conquer here. Corvlcy. 
O’mrNousLy. adv, [from ominous. | With 
good or bad omen. 
O'mrnouswess, x. / (from ominous. | The 
quality of being ominous. 
OMISSION. 2. fa [omifus, Latin. | 
1. Neglect to do fomething; forbearance 
of fomething to be done. 
Whilft they were held back purely by doubts and 
{cruples, and want of knowledge without their own 


faults, their omifiow was ft to be connived at. 
Keulewell. 

Tf he has made no provifion for this change, the 
cmifjion can never be repaired, the time never re- 
deemed. Rogers. 

z. Neglect of duty, oppofed to commiffion 
or perpetration of crimes. 

Omifton to do what is neceflary, 

Seals a commitfion to a blank of danger. Sdhak/p. 

The molt natural divifton of all offences, is into 
thofe of omifien and thofe of commiffion. Addijon. 

To OMIT. v. a. [omitto, Latin. } 
te To leave out; not to mention. 

Thefe perfonal comparifons I omit, becaufe 1 
would fay nothing that may favour of a fpirit of 
flattery. Bacon. 

Great Cato there, for gravity renown’d, 
Who can orit the Gracchi, who declare 
The Scipios’ worth ? 

2. To neglect to practife. 
Her father cmirted nothing in her education, 


that might make her the moft accomplifhed woman 
of her age. Aldifor. 


OMI'TTANCE, »./, [from omite] Forbear- 
ance. Notin ufe. 

He faid, mine eyes were black, and my hair black ; 
And now I am remember'd, fcorn’d at me! 

l marvel why [ anfwer'd not again; 

But that’s all one, omittance is no quittance. Shak/, 
Omnira’Rious, adj. [omnifariun, Lat. ] 

Of all varieties or kinds. 

Thefe particles could never of themfelves, by 
omnifarious kinds of motion, whether fortuitous 
or mechanical, have fallen into this vifable fyitem. 

Bentley. 

But if thou ommifzriows drinks wou'dft brew ; 
Befides the orchard, ev'ry hedge and buih 
Affords aifitkance. Philips. 

Omnt/FEROUS, adj, [omnis and fero, Lat. ] 
All.bearing. Dia. 

OMNI'FICK, adj. [omnis and facio, Lat.] 
All-creating. s 

Silence, ye troubled waves, and thou deep, peace! 

Said then th’ umnifck word, your difcord end. 
Milion. 
O'MNIFORM. adj. [omnis and forma, Lat.] 
Having every Mape. Dif, 
OmNI'GENOUS, adj. [omnigenus, Latin. ] 
Confifting of all kinds. Di&. 
OMNIPA'RITY, x, f. [omnis and par, Lat.] 
General equality. 

Their own working heads affect, without com- 
mandment of the word, to wit, omziparity of 
churchmen. W bite. 

OMNI'POTENCE, ) 2. f.[omnipotentia,Lat. ] 
l r = 
Omnt'poTENcy. § Almighty power; 
unlimited power. 
Whatever fortune 
Can give or take, love wants not, or defpifes ; 
Or by bis own ommiposence fupplies. Denham. 


Dryden. 


OMP 


As the foul bears the image of the divine wif- 
dom, fo this part of the body reprefents the ommi- 
potency of God, whilit it is able to perform fuch 
wonderful eftects. Wilkins, 

The greateft danger is from the greatelt power, 


and that is omnipotency. Tillotfone 
How are thy fervants blet, O Lord, 

How fure is their detence, 
Eternal wifdom istheir guide, 

Their help, omnipotence. Addifon. 


Will omnipotexce neglect to fave, 
The fuffering virtue of the wife and brave? Pope, 
OmNi'POTENT. adj. (omnipotens, Latin.) 
Almighty; powerful without limit; all- 
powerful. 7 
You were alfo Jupiter, a fwan, for the love of 
Leda: oh omnipotent love ! how near the god drew 
to the complexion of a gaofe ? Sbakfpeare, 
The perfect being muft needs be emziporent 3 
both as felf-exiftent and as immenfe; for he that is 
felfagxiltent, having the power of being, hath the 
power of all being; equal to the caufe of all being, 
which is to be omnipotent. Grew, 
OmNIPRE'SENCE. 2. /, [omnis and prefens, 
Lat.] Ubiquity; unbounded prefence, 
He alfo went 
Invifible, yet ftaid, fuch privilege 
Hath omniprefence. Ailton, 
Adam, thou know’ft his omniprefence fills 
Land, fea, and air. Milton, 
The foui is involved and prefent to every part: 
and if my foul can have itseftectual energy upon my 
body with eafe, with how much more facility can a 
being of immenfe exittence and omviprefence, of 
infinite wifdom and power, govern a great but finite 
univerfe ? Hale, 


OMNIPRESENT. adj. [omnis and prafens, 
Lat.] Ubiquitary ; prefent in every place. 

Omaifcient mater, omniprefent king, 

To thee, to thee, my latt diitrefs I bring ! 
OMNI'SCIENCE, ) z. f. [omnis and fcientia, 
Omni'scrency. §  Latin.] Boundlefs 

knowledge ; infinite wifdom. 

In all this mifconftru€tion of my actions, as I 
have no judge but God above me, fo I can have 
comfort to appeal to his cnifcience. King Charles. 

Thinking by retirement to obfcure himfelt from 
God, Adam infringed the omnifciency and effential 
ubiquity of his Maker, who, as he created all 
things, is beyond and ia them all. Browr. 

An immenfe being does ttrangely fill the fouls 
and omnipotency, omif/ciency, and infinite good- 
nefs, enlarge the fpirit while it fixtly looks upon 
them. Burnet. 

Since thou boalt’(t th’ omnifcience of a God, 

Say in what cranny of Sebaftian’s foul, 

Unknown to me, lo Joath’d a crime is lodg’d ? 

Dryden. 

Omnmi'scIENT. adj. [omnis and fcio, Lat. } 

Infinitely wife; knowing without bounds; 
knowing every thing. 

By no means trutt to your ownjudgment alone ; for 
no man 1s omnifcient. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

What can 'fcape the eye 

Of God all-feeing, or deceive his heart 

Omnifcient 2 Milton. 

Wharfoever is known, is fome way prefent; and 
that which is prefent, cannot but be known by him 
who is ornnifcient. South. 

It is one of the natural notions belonging to the 
Supreme Being, to conceive of him that he is ori- 
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vifcient. Wilkins. 
Omnifciene matter, omniprefent king, 
To thee, to thee, my latt diftrefs I bring. Prior. 


OMNI'SCIOUS. adje [omnis and fcio, Lat. ] 
All-knowing. Not in ufe. 

I dare not pronounce him omni/cious, that being 
an attribute individually proper to the Godhead, 
and incommunicable to any created fubitance. 

Hakewell on Providences 


OMNIVOROUS, adj, [aanis and voro, Lat. ] 
All-devouring. Dit. 
OMOPLATE, 2, /. [ow and zauri] The 
fhoulderblade. Dirt. 
OmMPHALO'PTICK. x. fe [mpais and 
' eatinos.] An optic glafs that is convex 


ON 


on both fides, commonly called a con- 
vex lens. Did. 
On. prep. [aen, Dutch; av, German.) 
1. lt is put before the word, which figni- 
fies that which is under, that by which 
any thing is fupported, which any thing 
ftrikes by- falling, which any thing 
covers, or where any thing is fixed, 
He is not lolling oz a lewd love bed, 
Dut oz his knees at meditation, 
What news ? — 
—Richmond is ox the fease— 
—There lct him finkvand be the feas oz him. 
Shakfpeare. 
Diftraéted terror knew not what was bett ; 
On what determin ation to abide. 
How foon hath Time, the fubtle thief of youth, 
Stol'n on his wing my three and twenticth year. 


Shak{peare. 


Milton, 


As fome to witnefs truth, heav'n’s call obey, 
So fome on earth mult, toconfirm it, tay. Dy yden. 
They ttooping low, 


Perch ’d ov the double tree. Dryden. 
On me, o7 me letall thy fury fall, 
Nor err from me, fince I deferve it all. Pope. 


z, It is put before any thing that is the fub- 
yet of action. 
Th’ unhappy hufband, hufband now no more, 
Did oz his tuneful harp his lofs deplore, 
3, Noting addition or accumulation, 
Mifchiefs cz mifchiefs, greater till and more, 
The neighb’ring plain with arms is cover’d o'er. 
Dryden. 
4. Noting a flate of progreffion. 
Ho Miers! whither oz thy way fo fant? 
This lcads to town. 
. It fometimes notes elevation. 
Chute next a province for thy vineyard’s reign, 


Dryden, 


Ox hills above, or in the lowly plain. Dryden. 
The fpacious firmament cx high. Addifon. 
6. Noting approach or invation. 
Their navy ploughs the wat’ry main, 
Yet foon expect it ox your fhores again. Dryden. 


ot Noting dependance or reliance. 


Un God’s providence and ow your bounty, all their 
prefent fupport and future hopes depend, Smallridge. 


$. At, noting place. 
On each fide her, 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like fmiling Cupids. 


Shuk/peare. 
g. It denotes the motive or occafion or any 


thing. < 


The fame prevalence of genius, the world cannot 
pardon your concealing, 07% the fame confideration ; 
becaule we neitzer have a living Warus nor a Horace. 

Dryden. 

"Ihe joy of a monarch for the news of a victory, 

muh not be exprefied like the ecftacy of a harlequin 


on the receipt of a letter from his miftrefs. Dryden. 
The bef way to be ufed by a father ox any occa- 


fion, to reform any thing he wifhes mended in his 


fon. Locke. 


We abftain or fuch folemn occafions from things 
Jawful, out of indignation that we have often gratis 
Smallridge. 
30. It denotes the time at which any thing 

happens: as, this happened ow the firtt 
Ox is ufed, I think, only before 
day or hour, not before denominations of 


fied ourfelves in things unlawtul. 


day. 


longer times 


In the fecond month, ox the twenty-feventh day. 


Gencfts 


r1. It is put before the object of fome paf- 


fion. 
Compatfion on the king commands me ftvop. 


Shak/peare, 


Cou'd tears recal him into wretched lite, 
Their forrow hurts themtelves ; on him is loft. 


Dryden, 
12. In forms of denunciation it is put be- 


fore the thing threatned. 
Hence om thy lite; the captive maid is mine, 


Whom not for price or pray’rs I will sefign. Dryden. 


13» Noting imprecation, 


Daniel. 


Dryden. 


ON 


Sorrow om thee, and all the pack of you, 
That triumph thus upon my mifery! Shark peare. 
14. Noting invocauon. 
On thee, dear wife, in deferts all alone, 
He call'd. Dryden. 
15. Noting the fate of a ihing fired, This 
fenfe feems peculiar, and is perhaps an 
old corruption of a fire. 
—The earth hook to fee the heavens o» fire, 
And not in tear of your nativity. Shak/peare, 
The horfes burnt as they ftood fah tied in the a- 
bles, or by chance breaking lvofe, ran op and down 
with their tails and mains ox a light fire. Knolles. 
His fancy grows in the progrefs, and becomes o% 
fire like a chariot wheel by its own rapidity. Pepe. 
16. Noting ftipulation or condition. 
I can be fatished on more eafy terms., Dryden. 
17. Noting diflinétion or oppofition. 
The Rhodians, on the other fide, mindful of their 
former honour, valiantly repulied the cnemy- 
Å Knilles. 
18. Before i, by corruption, it ftands for of. 
This tempett, 
Dafhing the garment of this peace, aboded 
The fudden breach o's, Shakfpeare. 
A thriving game(ter has but a poor trade o7'r, 
who fills his pockets at the price of his reputation. 
Locke, 


19. Noting the manner of an event, 


Note, 
How much her grace is alter'd on the fudden. 
; Shakipeare. 
20. On, the fame with xpo, See Uron. 


On, adv. 
1. Forward ; ìn fucceffion. 

As he forbore one act, fo he might have forborn 
another, and after that another, and fo ov, ull he 
had- by degrecs weakened, and at length mortihed 
and extinguifhed the habit itfelf. South. 

If the tenant fail the landlord, he muft fail his 
creditor, and he his, and fo ov. Lecke. 

Thete fmaller particles are again compofed of 
others much fmaller, all which together are equal 
to all the pores or empty {paces between them; and 
fo un perpetually till you come to folid particles, tuch 
as have no pores. . Newton. 

2. Forward; in progrefhion. 

On indeed they went; but oh! not far; 

A fatal ftop travers’d their head-long courfe. Daniel. 

So faying, o he led his radiant files. Milton. 

My halting days fly cv with full career. Milton. 

Hopping and flying, thus they led him ov 
To the flow lake. Dryden. 

What kindled in the dark the vital flame, 

And ere the heart was form'd, pufh'd ov the red’ning 
ream. blackmore. 

Go to, 1 did not mean to chide you; 


On with your tale. Rowe. 
3. In continuance; without ceafing. 
Let them feep, let them fleep o7, 
Till this ftormy night be gone, 
And th’ eternal inorrow dawn. Crafhaw. 


Sing o7, {ing o7, for I can ne’erbe cloy’d. Dryd. 
You roam about, and never arc at reit; 
By new defires, that is, new torments ttill poffeft : 
As in atev’rith dream you till drink o7, 
And wonder why your thisft is never gone. Dryden. 
The peafants dety the fun; they work oa in the 
hotte(t part of the day without intermiffion. Locke. 
4- Not off; as, he is neither on nor of; 


that is, he is irrefolute. 


ge Upon the body, as part of drefs. His | 


clothes were neither ow nor off; they were 
difordered, See Orr. 


A long cloak he had ov. Sidney, 
Stiff in brocade, and pinch'd in Rays, 

Her patches, paint, and jewels en 5 

All day let envy view her face, 

And Phillisis but twenty-one. Prior. 


A painted vett prince Voltager had on, 
Which from a naked Pict his grandfire won. 
Blackmore. 
6. It notes refolution to advance forward; 
not backward. 
Since ‘tis decreed, and to this period lead 
A thouland ways, the nosle path we'll tread 5 


ONE 


Ard bravely om, tillthey or we, or all, 


A common facrifice to honour tall. Denham. 


Ja lt is through almolt all its fignifcations 


oppofed to of, and means approach, junc- 
tion, addition, or prefence. 


On. interje. A word of incitement or 


encouragement to attack; elliptically for 


tO fo cu. 

‘Therefore om or (trip your fword fark naked 5 
for meddle you muft, Shakipcare, 
Cheerly cn, courageous friends, i 

To reap the hharvelt of perpetual peace, 
By this one bloody trialoftharp war. Shak/peare. 
On then, my mufe! and fools 2nd knaves expofe, 
And, fince thou can’ft not make a friend, make toes, 
Yourg. 


Once. adv. [from one. ] 
1. One time. 


Trees that bear maft, are fruitful but cace in tw 


years; the caufe is, the expencc of fap. Dacer, 
Forthwith from out the aik a raven flies, 

And alter him the furer metienger, 

A dove, fent forth ovce and again to {py 

Green trees or ground. Milton. 


Once ev'ry morn he march’d, and once at night. 
Couley. 

You came out like fome great monarch, to 
take a town but once a year, as it were for your 
diverfion, though you had nonced to extend your 


territories. Dryden. 
O virgin! daughter of eternal night, 

Give me this once thy labour to fultain 

My right, and execute my juft dildain. Dryden. 


In your tuneful lays, 
Once more refound the great Apollo's praife. Pore, 


2. A fiingle time. 


Who this heir is, he does not once tellus. Jockes 


3. The faime time. 


At once with him they rofe : 
Their rifing all at once was as the found 
Of thunder heard remote. Milton. 
Fir’d with this thought, at czce he ftrain’d the 
brealt, 


And on the lips a burning kifsimprefs'd. Dryden. 

. At a point of time indivifible. 
Nightcame on, not by degtecs prepar’d, 

But all at once; at oxce the winds arife, 

The thunders roll. Drydes, 


Now that the hxed ftars, by realon of their im- 
menfe diltance, appear like points, unlefs fo tar as 
their light is dilated by refraction, may appear trom 
hence, that when the moon palles over them and 
eclipfes them, their I:ght vanifhes, not gradually 
like that of the planets, but all at once, Newser. 


5. One time, though no more. 


Fufcinus, thofe ill deeds that fully fame, 
In blood once tainted, like a current run 


From the lewd father to the lewder fon. Dryden. 


6. At the time immediate. 


This hath all its force at orce, upon the firt im- 
preffion, and is ever afterwards in a declining ftzte 
sitierbrry. 


7. Formerly; at a former time. 


Thereon his arms and oxce-lov’d portrait lay, 
Thither our fatal marriage-bed convey. Denbarte 

My foul had oxce fome foolith tondnefs for thee, 
But hence ’tis gone. Addifen. 


S. Once feems to be rather a noun than an 


adverb, when it has ae before it, and when 
it is joined with an adjective: as, s%is 
once, that once, 


Orne. adj. [an, cone, Saxon; een, Dutch; 


cin, German ; Èv, Greek, } 


1. Lefs than two; fingle; denoted by an 


unit. 
‘The man he knew was one that willingly, 
For oxe good look would hazard all. Daniel. 
Pindarus the poet, and one of the wifeft, acknow =. 
ledged alfo ove God the moft high, to be the father 
and creator of all things. Rakigd, 
Love him by parts in all. your num’rous races, 
And from thofe parts form oze collected grace 5 
Then when you have refin’d to that degree, 
Imagine all-in one, and think that ove is he. Dryde 


2, Indefinitely, any ; fome once 


ONE 


We thal i 
Prefent our ‘ervices to a bne new prince, 
One of tnefe days. SZah/peare. 
l took pains to make thee Speak, taught thee cach 
hour 

Ore thing or other. 
3. It is added to avy, 
When ary ene heareth the word of the kingdom, 
and upderitandeth it not, then cometh the wicked 
one and catcheth away that which was fown in his 
heart. Marttheu. 
Lf avy ome prince made a felicity in this life, and 
lefe fair fame atter death, without the love of-his 

{ubjects, there were fume colour to defpif= it. 
Suckling. 
4- Different; diverfe: oppofed to axather. 
What a precious comfort to have fo many, like 

brothers, commandmg gre anotJer’s fortunes ? 
Shak/peare. 
It is sze thirg to draw outlines true, the features 
like, the proportions exact, the colouring tolerable, 
and anorber thing to make all-thefe graceful. Dryd. 
Suppofe the common depth of the fea, taking one 
place with axciicr, to be about a quarter of a mile. 
“Burnet. 
It is sze thing to think right, and anorher thing 
to know the right way to jay our thoughts bcfere 
others with advantese and ciearnefs. Locke. 
My legs wereclofed together by fo many wrappers 
one over arotber -tnat I looked lixe an Egyptian 
mummy. Addipr. 


There can be no reafon why we fhoidd preter any 
ene action to avorber, but becaufe we have greater 
hopes of advantage from the one-tnan from the other. 

L] 


Shikfpeare, 


Smallridge. 

Two bones rubbed hard againft cre ancther, or 

with a file, produce a fetid fmell. Arbutonct. 

At ove Ume ther keep their patients fo warm,.as 

almoli to ititte them, and all of a fudden the cold 

regimen is in vogue. Baker. 
5. One of two: oppofed to, the other. 

Afk from the cze fide of heaven unto tLe otier, 
whether there heth bees any fuch thing as this. 

Deuteronomy. 

Both the matter of the ftone and marchafite, had 
heen at once fluid bodies, till cve of them, prohebly 
the marchafite, tirit growiog hard, the other as-being 
of a more.yielding coafileace, accommedated itfelt 
to the harder’s figure. „Bayle, 

6. Not many ; the fame. 

‘Thkeckurch is therefore arc, though the members 
msy be many; becaufe they ail agiee in oze faith. 
TVhereis one Lord aad one faith, and that truth once 
delivered to the faints, which whofoever thall receive, 
embrace, and profefs, mutt neceffariuy -be accouated 
owe in reference to that profeifions for it a company 
of believers become a church by belicvang, they mult 
2ifo beceme cze chusch by belicxing oze truth. 

Pearjon, 
ne Particularly one. 
Oneday when Phebe fair, 
With all her band was foilowing the chafe, 

This aymph quite tir'd with heat of fcorching_air, 
Sat down to reft. Srenfere 

One day, in turning fomeuncultar’d ground, 

Jn hepes a free-Rene quarry might de found, 

His mattock met rcefittance, and behold, 

A cafe: burft, wita diamouds fili'd, and gold. Harte. 
S$, Some future. 

Heav'n waxcth otd. and all the {pheres above 
Shel} one day faint, and their fwift metion thay ; 
And time itfelf, in ume fhallceale to move, 

But the foul furvives and lives tor aye. Devies. 

One. n, f. [There are many ufes of the 
word qxe, which ferseto denominate it a 
febfiantive, though fome of, them may 
feem rather toynake ita pronoun relative, 
and fome may perhaps ke confidered as 
confiftent wath the nature of an adjsctive, 
the fubftantive being underttood. | 


1. A fingle perfon. 
Lf cne by one you wedded all the world, 
She you kiil’d would-be unparallsh'd) | Shak/peare, 
Although the be.:uties, riches, honours, fCrgiicesy 
virtues, aid perfecticns of all men were in tHe preleat 
pollon ot onc, yet fomcwhat beyond and above 
-all ths there would fall te fought and earncitly 
thyited for, ~ ddooker, 
6 


‘O NIE 
, From his lofty teed he flew, 
And raifing oe by zne the fuppliant crew, 
To comforteach. 
If oxe mult be rejected, one fucceed, 
Make him my lord, within whofe faith ful breaft 
Is fix’d my image, and who loves me beft. Dryden. 
When join’d in ore, the good, the fair, the great, 
Defcends to view the mufes humble feat, 
Granville, 
2. A fingle mafs or aggregate. 
It is one thing only as a heap is ene. 
3. The firft hour. 
Till ’tis oxe o’clock, our dance of cuftom 
Let us not forget. Shak/peare. 
4, The fame thing. 
I anfwer*d not again: 
But that’s all ore. Shakipegre. 
To be in the underftanding, and not to be under- 
{tood, is all oze, as to fay any thing is, and is not 
in the underitanding. Locke. 
5. A perfon, indefinitely and loofe. 
3 good acquaintance with method will greatly 


Dlackucre. 


aff every ove ia ranging human atasss. -AFarts. 
6. A perfon, by way of eminence. 
Ferdinand 
My father, king of Spain, was reckoned one, 
The wifeft princethat there had reign'd. Swak/p. 


-, A diftinét or particular perfon. 

“Phat man fhould be the teacher is no part of the 
matter; for birds willlearn oe ot another. Bacc. 

No nations are wholly aliens and itrangers the ove 
to the other. Bacon, 

The obedience of the oze to the call of grace, 
when the other, fuppofed to have fufficiens, it not 
an equal meafure, obeys not, may reafonably be 
imputed to the humble, malleable, melting temper. 

Uanimond, 

One or other fees a little box which was carried 

away with her, and fo dilcovers her to her friends. 
Dryden. 
S. Perfons united. 

As I have made ye 072, lords, ome remain : 

Sol grow ftronger, you more honour gain. 
Shak/peare. 
g. Concord; agreement; one mind. 

The king was well inttru€ted how to carry him- 
felf between Ferdinando and Philip, refolving to 
keep them at ome within theinfelves. . Bacar, 

He is not at ove with himfelf what account to give 
of it. “Tilloyfen. 

10- (Ov, l'on, French. It is ufed fome- 
times as a.general or indefinite nominative 
for any mzn, any person, For ove the 
Engli formerly ufed men; as, they live 
cbjcurely, men nazw nat how; or die ob- 

zurely, men mark not whens Afcham. 

For which-it- vould now be faid, cxe 
huswes net bow, one Fasws nat when; 
or, & is not kxown hiw.) Any perfor ; 
any man indefinitely. 

It is not fo worthy tobe brought to heroical efes 
by fortune cr neceflity, Ike Utyffles and Eneas, as 
by oue’s own choice and working. Sidney. 

Gne may be litle the wifer for reading this dia- 
logue, fince it neither fets forth what Erona is, nor 
what the caule fhould be which threatens her with 
death. Sidlnc;'s 


- One would imagine thefe ta be the expreffions of ! 


2 man bleifed with eafc, -uence and power; not of 
ore who had been juft tipped of ail thole advan- 


tages. Atterbury, 
For provoking of urine, ove fhould begin with the 
gentleft fyt. Arbusbnot. 


For fome time sve was not thought to underiland 
Ariftotle, unlefs he had read him with Averroe’s 
comment. Beker. 

11. A perfon of particular character. 
Then mutt you fpeak 
Of ove that lov'd not wilely, but too well; 
Oi eve not cafily jealous; butbeing wrought 
Perplex’d sn the extreme. Soukfpcare. 

With lives and fortunes trufting oze 
Whos fo dilcrectly us’d his own, Waller. 

Edward 1. was zze who very well knew how to 
ufe a victory, as well as obtain it. Hale. 

One who contemn'd divine and- human laus. 


Diyden. 


| Yorgive me, if that title I afford 9 


Dry&z. i 


ONE 


Toone, whom Nature meant to be a Jord. Tarte, 


| r2. Onze has fometimes a plural, either when 
it flands for perfons indefinitely ; as, zh 
great ones of the world: or when it relates 
to fome thing going before, and-is only 
the reprefentative of the antecedent noun, 
This relative mode of fpeech, whether 
| fingvlar, or plural, ts in my ear, not very 
| elegant, vet is ufed by good authors. 
Be net found here; hence with your little exes. 
: Shak(peares 
Daes the fon receive a natural tife? The fubject 
enjoys a civil exe: that’s but the matter, this is the 
form. fHoliday. 
Thefe*fuccéfles are more glorious which bring 
benefit to the world, than Such ruinous ewes as are 
dyed in human blood. Glanville. 
He that will overlook the true reafon of a thing 
which is but oxe, may eafily fad many falfe ones, 
| error being infinite. Tillopfor:. 
The following plain rules and directions, are not 
| the lefs ufeful becaule they are plain czes. Aiterdury'. 
| There are many whofe waking thoughts ars 
wholly employed on their fleeping cues. Aduj/or. 
Atbitrary power tends to make a:man a bad fove- 
reign, who might poffibly have been a gcod ore, had 
he been invefted with an authority limited by law. 
Addifon. 
This evil fortune which -attends extraordinary 
men, hath been imputed to divers caufesthat reed 
not be fet down, when fo obvious an ove occurs, ghat 
when a great genius appears, the duuces are all in 
confpiracy againit him. Suift. 
3. One ancther,.is a mode of fpeech very 
frequent ;-as, ¿bey lve one another; that 
is, one of them loves anothers the fiorm 
beats the trees egaixff one another; that 
3s, one againf? another. 
In democratical governments, war did commonly 
unite the minds of men; when they had enemies 
abroad, they did not contend with oze another at 


home. Davenarile 
Oxe berry. ne f. [aconitum, Latin.] Wolfs- 
bane. 


O'NEEYED. adje [cne and eye.] Having 
cniv one eve. 
A fign-poft dauber would difdain to paint 


| The oncey’a heroe on his eiephanr. Drysien. 
The mighty family 
Or cneey’d brothers haften to the thore.  Addifor. 


ONEIROCRI'TICAL. adj. [ċvugónpiizes, Gre 
oneirocritiçue, Fr. it ihould therefore ac- 
cording to analogy be written onirccritical 
and ` cxirecritick.} Interpretative ~ ot 
dreams. 

Ifa man has no mind to pafs by abruptly from his 
imagined.:o his .real circumitances, he may entploy 
himfelt in that new kind of obfervation which my 


oncirocriticad correfpondeat bas directed him 2 
make. Addjfon. 


Onztrocri'TICK. 2, fo [oreperxatixes, Gr. ] 
An interpreter of dreams. 

Having furveyed all ranks and profeffions, ! do 
not find in any quarter of the town an eneirscritick, 
Or an interpreter of dreams. ALN j01'0 

O'neness. 2. f. [from ozc.] Unity; the 
quality of being one. 

Our Gvd is one, or rather very cxrenefs and mere 
unity, having nothing but itfelf in itielf, and not 
confitting, as all things do befides God, of many 
things. Hooker. 

The onene/s of our Lord Jefus Chrift, referring to 
the leveral liypottafes, is the one eterna] wdivitible 
diwine nature, and the eternity of the fon’s genera- 
tion, and his co-cternity, and his confubitagtialily 
with the Father when he came down from heaven 
and was incarnate. Hammond, 

O'NERARY. adj. [oxerarius, Lat. overairc, 
French.] Fitted for carriage or burdens; 

| comprifing a burden, 

| To O'nxerare. wv. a, [arre Lat.] Te 

| load ; to burden. 


ke . 


ONS 


Oneralrion, 2 fa [from onerate.]: Thee 


act of loading. Dia, 
O'nerous. adj. (onereuxe French 3 ore- 
rus, Latin ] Burdenfome; oppreflive. 
A banithed perion, abfent out of necelfity, retains 
all things oxerous to himtelf, as a punithment for hts 
crime. ufe 
O'niON. ze f. (oignon, Fr. cepe, Laun. | 
A plant. 
It the boy have not a woman's gift 
To rain a fhower of commanded tears, 


An onion will do well. Shat/peare. 
l an afs, am enio:-ey'd. Sbhac/peare. 
This is ev’ry cnok’s opinion, 

No fav’ry difh without an ovfon: 

But left your kiffing thould be fpotl’d, 

Your onions mult be throughly boil’d. Swifi, 


O'niy. adj. {from one, onely, or onelike, | 
I. Single; one and no more. 

Of all whom fortune to my fword did bring, 

This orly man was worth the conquering. Dryden. 
2, Vhisand no cther. 

The only child of thadeful Savernake. Drayton. 

The lozick now in ufe has long poffeited the chair, 
as the on/y art taught in the fchools ior the direction 
of the mind in the Rudy of the fciences. Locke. 

3. This above all other: as,. he is the cz/y 
man for mufick, 

O'ncy. adv. 

1, Simply; fingly; merely; barely. 

I propofe my thoughts o7/y as conjectures. Durret 

The potterity of the wicked inherit the fruit of 
their fathers vices; and that not ou/y by a juit 
judgment, but trom the natural courfe of things. 

Tillotf.n. 

All who deferve his love, he makes his own ; 

And to be lov’d himfelf, needs ox/y to be known. 
Dryden, 

The practice of virtue is attended not o7/y with 
prefent quiet and fatisfaction, but with comfortable 
hope of a tuture recompence. Nlfon. 

Nor muft this contrition be exercifed by us, 07/5 
for grofler evils; but when we live the betta Muke. 

2. So and no otherwife. 
Every imagination of the thoughts of his heart, 
was only evil continually. Cenc/fis. 
3. Singlv without more: as, only begotten. 
O'SOMANCY., m/f. { öre we and peerless. ] 
Divination by a name. 

Detiinies were fuperftitioully, by omomancy, de- 
ciphered out of names, as Miough the names and 
natures of men were fuitable, and fatal neceffries 
concurred herein with voluntary motion, _ Camden, 

Onoma'nTICAt. adj, [ovoww and wert, | 
Predicting by names. 

Thecdatus,. when curious to know the fuccefs of 
his wars againit the Romans, an onomantical or 
name-wilard Jew, willed him to hut up a number 
of {wine and give fome of them Roman names, 
others Go*hilh names with feveral marks, and there 
to leave them. Ciunden. 

O'NSET. x. f. [ox and /t.] 
3» Attack; form; affaule; frk brant, 

As well the foldier dieth, which ftandeth ftill, as 
he that gives the braveft on/et. Sisney. 

All breathlefs, weary, faint, 
Him fpyiog, with treth overt he affail’d, 
And kindling new his courage, feeming quaint, 
Struck him fo hugely, that through great conftraint 


He made him ttoop. Spenfer, 
The thout í 

Of battle now began, and rufhing found 

Of onfet. Milton. 


Sometimes it gains a point; and prefently it finds 
itfel€ baffled and beaten off; yet Mill it renews the 
snfet, attacks the aifficulty atrefh ; plants this rea- 
foning and that argument, like fo many intellectual 
batteries, till at length it torces a way into the obiti- 
nate enclofed truth. South. 

Without men and provifions it is impoffible to 
fecure conquelts that are made in the firit ozfets of 


an invafion. sd dijon. 
Obferve 
The firk impetuous ¢/ers of his grief; 
~a Ufe every artifice to keep him ftedfatt. Philips. 


2. Something added or fet on by way of 


yu ffe. | 


OOZ 

ornamental appendage. This fenfe, fays 

Nicholfow, is till cetsined in Northumber- 

land, where onfee means 2 ruft. 

I wil! with deeds requite thy gentlenels 5 

And for an afer, Vitus, to advance 

Thy name and honourable tamily, 

Lavinia will | make my emprels. Shak/{peare. 

| To O'NSET. v, a. [trom the noun. j to fei 
upon; to besine Not uted. 

‘This fora while washatly on/ettizg and a reafon- 
able price ofltred, but foon cooled again. © Carcw. 

O'nsLaucHT. v. f. [ow and flay. Sve 
SLAUGHTER.} Attack; ftorm; onfet. 
Notin ule. 

They made a halt 
+ To view the ground, and where ¢’ affault, 
Then call’é a council, which was belt, 
By fiege or onflaught to invelt 
The enemy; and ‘twas agreed 
By ttorm and onflaughtto procecd. Hudibyras. 

OnTo'Locist. x. f. [from ontology. | One 
who confiders the affections of being tn 
general ; a metaphyfician. 

Onto'Locy. wf. [ovr and Aeyos.] The 
fcience of the affections of being in gene- 
ral ; metaphyficks. 

The modes, accidents and relations that belong to 
various beings, are copiouily treated of in metaphy- 
ficks, or More properly ontoleg y. Brhats. 

O'NWARD. adv. [ondpeand, Sax. ] 

te Forward; progrefiively. 

My lord, 
When you went onward to this ended action, 
} louk’d upon ker with with a foldier’s eye. Shak/. 

Satan was now at hand, ard from his feat, 

The monfter moving onw d, came as faft 


With horrid rides. Milton. 
Him thro’ the [picy foret onward come 

Adam difcern’d, as in the door he fat- 

Of his cool bow’r. Milten. 


Not one looks backward, ovtvard {till he poes, 
Yet ne’er looks forward farther than his note. Pope. 
2, Ina ftate of advairced progreffion. 
Philoxenus came to tee how onward the fruits 
were of his friend’s labour. Sidney. 
Wou are already fo far onteard of your way, that 
you have forfaken the imitation of ordinary, con- 


me 


verle. Dryden, 
| 3. Somewhat further, 
A litte onward lend thy guiding hand 
‘Tothefe dark fteps, alittle tarther on. Milton. 


O’nycua. x. / Itis found in two different 
fenfes in fcripture. —The odcoriferous 
{nail or fhell, and the ftone onyx. The 
greateit part of commentators explain it 
by the onvx or odoriferous fhell. The 
onyx is fifhed for in the Indies, where 
grows the fpicanardi, the food of this 
fih and what makes its fhell fo aromatick. 

Calmet. 
Take fweet fpices, onych.z, and galbanum. Exid. 

O'nyx. mf. [ovz.] A femipellucid gem, 
of which there are feveral f{pecies; but 
the bluetth white kind, with brown and 
white zones, is the true ouyx legitima of 


the ancients. Hill, 
Nor are herrare endowments to be fold 

For glittering fand by Ophir fhown, 

The blue-ey’d faphir, or rich onyx ftone. Sandys. 


The onyx is an accidental variety of the agat kind: 
it is of a dark horny colour, in which isa plate of a 
bluifh white, and fometimes of red: when on one or 
both fides the white, there happens to he alfo a 
yeddith or freth colour, the jewellers call the fone a 
fardonyx. Woodward cn Fojjils. 
OOZE. x. f. [either from eaux, waters, 
Fr. orpær, wetnefs, Sax. ] 
1. Soft mud ; mire at the bottom of water; 
fime. 
My fon i’ th’ ooze is bedded. Shakfpeare, 
Some carried up into their grounds the ooze or 
falcwates nudy and found good profit thereby. 
Caren. 


‘OPA 
Oid father Thames rais’d up his rev’rend heady 
Deep in his ove he fought his ledgy bed, 
And thrunk his waters back into his urn. Dryden. 

2. Soft flow; fpring. This feems to be 
the meaning in Prior, 

From his frit fountain and beginning ooze, 
Down to the fea cach brook and torrent flows. 
Prior. 

3 SE liquor of a tanrer’s vat. 

To oze. v. n. [fromthe noun.| Vo flow 
by ftealth ; to run gently; to drain d- 
waye 

When the contracted limbs were cramp’d, even 
then 
A wat’rith humour fwell’d and s0x'd agen. Dryden. 
“Vhe hly drinks 


The latent rill, fcarce oozing thro’ the grafs. 
Thontfore 
Olozy. adj. [from coze,] Miry; muddy 5 
limy. 
Trom his oozy bed, 
Cid father Thames advanc'd his rev’rend head. 
Pope, 
fo Ora'cate. v. a. [cpaco, Latin.) ‘Yo 
fhade; to cloud; to darken; to obfcure. 

‘The tame corpufcles upon the unftoppiag ofthe 
glafs, did op.eate that part of the air they py: ine 

Wy lew 
Opalcity. af. [opacité, Fr. opacivas, Lat. f 
Cloucinefs ; want of tranfparency. 

Can any thing efcape eyes in whofe opticks there 
is no opaciry ? Licwre 

Had there not been any night, thadow or opacity, 
we {liould never have had any determinate conceit 
of darknefs. Glanville. 

Fiow much any body hath of colour, fo much hath 
it of cpacity, and by fo much the more unhtis it fo 
tranfmit the fpecies. Ray. 

The leait parts of almoft all bodies, are in fome 
mealure tranfparent ; and the cpacity ot thole bodies 
avifeth trom the multitude of reflexions caufed in 
their internal parts. New'toite 

Opa'cous. adj. {opacus, Latin.) Dark ; che 
fcure; not tranfparenc. 

When he perceives that op2cows bodies do not Inne 
der the cye from judging light to have an equa! dif- 
fulion through the whole place that it irradsates, he 
can have no difficulty to allow arr, that is ditpha- 
nous, and-more fubtile far than they, and confe- 
quently divifible into lefler atoms ; and having Iciler 
pores, gives leis (cope to our eyes to mils light. Digdy. 

Upon the firm opacous globe 
Of this round world, whofe frit convex divides 
Theluminous interior 01s, inclos’d 
From chaos, and th’ inroad cf darknefs old, 
Satan alighted. AT ktomm, 


OAL. Ne f. (Oplus, Lat.] A very clegant 
and fingular kind of fone; it hardly 
comes within the rank of the pellucid 
ocms, being much more opake, and lefs 
hard. It is in the pebble hape, from the 
head of a pin to the bignefs of a walnut. 
It is naturally bright, and hows all its 
Leauty without the h-lp of the lapidary : 
in colour it refembles the finet mother 
of pearl; its bafis feeming a blueith or 
erevith whire, but with a property of 
refleGting all the colours of the rainbow, 


as turned differently to the light. Hil 
Thy mind is a very opal. Shal{peare, 
Th’ empyreal heav’n, extended wide 

In circuit, undetermin'd fquare or round $ 

With opa? tow'rs, and battlements adorn'd 

Ot living faphir. Milton, 


We have this {tone from Germany, and is the 
fame with the spal of the ancients. Wocdward. 
Opa'que. adj. [opacus, Latin.) Dark; not 
tran{parent; cloud;. 
They 
Shot upward {till dire€t, whence no way round 
Shadow from body cpaque can fall. Aion, 
Thefe difappearing fixt (tars were aftually extin- 
guithed and turncd into aore opzgue and grofs pla- 
nevlike bodies, Cheney, 


OPE 
To Ove Ee 
Jo Olrzew. § ick; 47¥, Greek 3 a hole. Os: 
is ufed only in poetry, when one fy able 
js more convenient than two. | 
1. Tounclofe; to unlock ; to put into fuch 
a ftate as that the inner parts may be feen 


or entered: the contrary to xt. 

The world's mine oyfter, 

Which I with fword will oper, Shakfpcave. 
Before you fight, epe this letter. Sbak/peare. 
They confent to work us harm and woe, 

To cpe the gates, and fo letin our foe. Fairfax. 
If a man spena pit and not cover it, and an ox 

fall therein, the owner of the pit thall make it good. 

Exodus. 

Let us pafs through your land, and none fhall do 
you any hurt; howbeit they would not opez unto 
him. t Maccabees. 

Open thy mouth for the dumb in the caute of all 
fuch as are appointed to dettruction. Proverbs. 

Adam, now cpe thine eyes; and firft behold 
Th’ effects which thy-original crime hath wroughe 
In fome to Spring from thee. Milton. 

The draw-bridges at Amfterdam part in the mid- 
dle, and a veffel, though under fail, may pafs 
them without the help of any one on fhore; tor the 
gnaft-head, or break-water of the thip bearing againit 
the bridge in the middle, cpens it. Brown. 

Our fleet Apollo fends, 

Where Tufcan Tyber rolls with rapid force, 

And where Numicus ¢pes his holy fource. Dryden. 
When firit you 2pe your doors, and palling by, 
The fad ill-omen’d object meets your eye. Dryden. 

My old wounds are opes'd at this view, 

And in my murd’rer’s prefence bleed anew. Dry. 
When the matter is made, the fide muft be opened 

to let it out. Arbuthnot on Asiments. 

2, To how; to difcover, 

The Englifh did adventure far fer to open the north 

parts of Amenca, Abbt. 
g- To divide; to break. 

The wall of the cathedral church was opened by 

an earthquake, and fhut again by a fecond, Addif. 
4. To explain; to difclofe. 

Some things wifdom openeth by the facred books 
of fcripture, fome things by the glorious works of 
nature. Hocker. 

Paul reafoned with them out of the fcriptures, 
spening and alleging, that Chrift muit needs have 
futfered and rifen again from the dead. Ads, 

Alter the earl of Lincoln was flain, the king 
epered himfelt to fome of his council, that he was 
forry for the earl’s death, becaufe by him he might 
have known the bottom of his danger. Bacon. 

Gramont, governor of Bayonne, took an exqui- 
fite notice of their perfons ard behaviour, andcpered 
himfelf to fome of his train, that he thought them to 
be gentlemen of much more worth than their habits 
bewrayed. Wotton. 

A friend who relates his fuccefs, talks himfelf in- 
to a new pleafure ; and by «pening his misfortunes, 
leaves part of them behind him. — Collier. 

5. To begin; to make the initial exhibi- 


tion. 
You retained him only for the opening of your 
caufe, and your main lawyer is yet behind. 
Dryden, 
Homer opens his poem with the utmoft finiplicity 
and modetty ; he continually grows upon the reader. 
Notes on Odyffey. 


ToOrrs E = 
TUO PEN. MI r. 


3. To unclofe itfelf; not to remain fhut ; 


not to continue clofed. 
Lhe hundred dvors 
Cpe of themlelves ; a ruthing whirwind roars 
Within the cave. Dryden. 
Unnumber'd treafures ope at once, 
From each fhe nicely culls with curious toil, 
_ And decks the goddefs. ‘ 
2. To bark. A term of hunting, 
If I cry out thus upon no trail, never truft me 
when I open again. Shak/peare. 
The night reitores our actions done by day ; 
As hounds in feep will open for their prey. Dryd:n. 
Hark! the dog opens, take thy certain aim ; 
The wocdcock flutters. Gay's Rural Sports. 


Pope. 


Lv. a. [open. Saxon; of, Mand- | Orr. 


OPE 
Ladi. [Ope is {carcely ufed but by 


O’pen. § oid authors, and by them in the 
primitive not figurative fenfe. ] 
1. Unclofed ; not hut. 
The gates are ope; now prove gond feconds; 
"Tis for the followers fortune widens them; 
Not forthe fliers. Shuk/peare. 
Moft facritegious murder hath broke ope 
The lord’s anointed temple, and ttole thence 
The lite o’ th’ building. Shak/peare. 
Then fent Sanbullat his fervant, with an open 


letter in his hand. Nebenitabh. 
With the fame key fet ope the door 
Wherewith you lock ’d ıt fait before. Cleveland. 


Thro’ the gate, 

Wide spen and unguarded, Satan pafs’d. Milton. 
They meet the chiets returning trom the fight, 
And each with open arms embrac’d her chofen 

knight. Dryden, 
He, when Æneas on the plain appears, 

Meets him with opex arms and falling tears. Drrd. 
The bounce broke ope the door. Dryden. 
The coor was cpe, they blindly grope the way. 

} Dryden. 
2. Plain; apparent ; evident; publick. 
They crucify tothemfelves the Son of God afreth, 
and put kim to an apez fhame. Hebrews. 
He iretully enrag'd would needs to ope arms. 
Drayton. 
Th’ under-work, tranfparent, fhews too plain: 
Where cpen acts accufe, th’ excufe is vain. Daniel. 
3- Not wearing difguife; clear; artlefs ; 
fincere. 
He was fo fecret therein, as not daring to be ofen, 
that to ro creature he ever (pake of it. Sidney. 
Lord Cordes, the hotter he was againft the Enghih 
in time of war, had the more credit in a negotiation 
of peace ; and befides was held a man open and of 
good faith. Bacon. 
‘The French are always open, familiar, and talk- 
ative; the ltalians tit, ceremonious and rcferved. 
Addifen, 
This referved myfterious way of ating towards 

per‘ons, who in right of their polts expected a 

more open treatment, was imputed to fome hidden 


defign. Swift. 
His generous, apen, undefigning heart, 
Has begg’d kis rival to folicit tor him. Addifon. 
4. Not clouded ; clear. 
With dry eyes, and with an open look, 
She met his glance midway. Dryden, 
Then fhall thy Craggs 
On the caf ore another Pollio thine ; 
With alpes open thall ereét his head. Pope. 


» Not hidden ; expofed to view. 

In that little fpot of ground that lies between thofe 
two great oceans of eternity, we are to exercife our 
thoughts, and lay spex the treafures of the divine 
wifdom and goodnefs hid in this part of nature and 
providence, Burnet. 

Moral principles require reafoning and difcourfe to 
difcover the certainty of their truths: they lie not 
copen as natural characters engraven on the mind. 


Locke. 


6. Not reftrained; not denied; not pre- 
cluded. 

It Demetrius and the craftfmen have a matter 
againft any man, the law is cpen, and there are 
deputies; let them implead one another. Aé?s. 

7. Not cloudy ; not gloomy. 
An spen and warm winter portendeth a hot and 


dry fummer. Bacon. 
8. Uncovered. 
Here is better than the spen air. Shak, peare. 


And when at laft in pity, you will die, 
Vil watch your birth of immortality ; 
Then, turtle-like, I’llto my mate repair; 
And teach you your firit flight in open air. Dryden, 
g. Expofed; without defence. 
The fervice that I truly did his life, 
Hath left me open to all injuries. 
10, Attentive. 
Thine eyes are ope upon all the fons of men, to 
give every one according to his ways. Jeremiah. 
The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, and 
hisears are opez unto their cry. Pfalms. 


O'PENER, 1. J. [from open. ] 


Sbakfpeare, 


Om E 


f. One that opens; one that unlocks; one 
that unclofes. 
True opener of mine eyes, 
Much better feems this vilon, and more hope 
Of peaceful days portends, than thofe two paft. 
Milian, 
2. Explainer ; interpreter. 

To us, th’ imagin'd voice of heav’n ivfelf z 
The very opener and intelligencer 
Between the grace, the fanétives of keav'n, 

And our dull workings. Shatf{peare 
3- That which feparates ; difuniter. 

There may be fuch openers of compound bodies, 
becaufe there wanted not fome experiments in which 
it appeared. Boyle. 

OreNneyY'ED, edj. [open and eye.} Vigilant ; 
watchful, 

While you here do fnoring lie, 

Openeyed confpiracy 

His time doth take. Shatfpeare. 
OreNnHa’NDED. adj, {open and hand.) 

Generous; liberal; munidcent. 

Good heav’n who renders mercy back for mercy, 

With operbanded bounty Aall repay you. Ruwe. 
OPENHEA'RTED. adj. Sopen and heart, ] 
Generous; candid; not mean!y f-:btle. 
I know him well; he’s free and openbearted. 
Dryden, 

Of an cpenbearted generous minifter you are not tə 
fay that he was in an intrigue to betray his country; 
but in an intrigue with a lady. Arbuthnot, 

OPENHEA RTEDNESS, 1 f [open and 
heart.) Liberality; franknefs; iicerity ; 
munificence; generofity. 

O'rENING. 2. fe [from open. ] 

1, Aperture; breach. 

The fire thus up, makes its way through the 
cracks and cpenings ot the earth. Woodward, 

2. Difcovery at a diftance; faint know- 


ledge; dawn. 

God has been pleafed to diflipate this confufton 
and chaos, and to give us fome openings, fome 
dawnings of liberty and fettlement. South. 

The opening of your glory was like that of light ; 
you fhone to us from afar, and dilclofed your firit 
beams on diftant nations, Dryden. 

O'PENLY. adu. [from open. ] 
1. Publickly ; not fecretly ; in fight; not 
vbfcurely. 


Their actions always fpoke of with great honour, 
are now called openly into quettion, losker. 
Prayers are faulty, not whenfoever they be open/y 
made, but when hypocrify isthe caule of open pray- 
ing- Hooker, 
Why fhould you have put me to deny 
This claim which now you wear fo cpenly. Shak, 
I knew the lime, 
Now full, that I no more fhall live obfcure, 
But openly begin, as beit becomes 
The authority which I deriv’d trom heav’n. Afi/ton. 
How grofly and cpen/y do many of us contradict 
the precepts of the gofpel, by our ungodlinefs and 
worldly lufts. Tillotfon. 
We exprefs our thanks by openly owning our 
parentage, and paying our common devotions to Gad 
on this day’s folemnity. Atterbury. 
2. Plainly; apparently; evidently; without 
difguife. 
Darah 
Too openly does love and hatred how, 
A bounteous mafter, but a deadly toe. Dryden. 
OPENMOU'THED, adj. [open and moarb. | 
Greedy; ravenous; clamorous ; vocife- 


rous. 
Up comes a lion openmontbed towards the afs. 
L' Efirange. 
O'PENNESS. x. /. [from spen. | 
1, Plainnefs ; clearnefs; freedom from ob- 
{curity or ambiguity. 
Deliver with more openne/s your anfwere 
To my demands. Sbukfpeare. 
z. Plainnefs; freedom from difguife. 
The noble openne/s and freedom of bis reflexione, 
are expreffed in lively colours. » Felten. 


OPE 

T hefe letters all written in the cpenre/t of friend- 

Miipswill prove what were my real fentiments. Pope. 
O'PER A. n.f. [Italiane] A poetical tale or 
fiction, reprefented by vocal and inftru- 
mental mufick, adorned with fcenes, 
machines, and dancing. Dryden, 

You will hear what plays were ated that week, 
which is the tine(t fong in the opera. Law. 

O'PERABLE. adj. [from operor, Lat.] To 
be done; practicable. Novin ufe. 

Being uncapable cf operadbie circumitinces, or 
rightly to judge the prudentiality of atfairs, they 
only gaze upon the vilible fuccels, and thereatter 
condemn orery up the whole progrefiian. Brown. 

O'PERANT. adj, (operant, Fr.) Active; 
having power to produce any cifest. Not 
in ule, though elegant. 

Earth, yicid me roosts; 
Who feeks far better of thee, fauce his palate 
With thy mottopera-rt poilon. Shak fpeare. 
I mult leave tnes, love, and thortly too; 
My operant powers their functions leave to do. Shak. 
To OPERATE, v n. [opercr, Lat. operer, 
'Fr.] Toa; to have ageacy, to pro- 
duce effeéts: with oz before the inbject of 
operation, 

The virtues of private perfons operate but or a few; 
their fphere of aclion is narrow, and their iniucnce 
is conhued to it. Aiteréury. 

Bodies produce ides: in us, manifeltly by impulle, 
the only way which se cau conceive bodies operate 
in. Lockes 

Tt cancperare on the guts and tomach, and there- 
by produce d iting idea:. Lecke. 

A plain convincing reafon operates on the mind, 
both of a learned and ignorvant hearer as long as they 
live. . Swift. 

Wherecaufes operate freely, with a liberty of ingit- 
ference to this or the contrary, the effect will be 
contingent, and the certain knowicdze of it belongs 
only to God. Watts, 

OPERATION, 2, fe [epcratic, Lat, operation, 
ir. | 

1, Agency ; production of effects ; influence. 

There are in men opertions, natural, rational, 

— fupernatural, fome politick, fome Gually ecclefiatt- 


‘Teal. Looker. 
By all the operations of the orbs, 

From whom we do exit and ceale to he, 

Here [ difclaim all my paternal care. Sbak/peare. 


All operations by tran{million of (pirits, and ima- 

ination, vork at diltance, and not at touch. 
Bacon. 
Waller’s prefence had an extraordinary sjeration 
to procure any thing defired. Ciarendon, 
The tree whofe operation brings 
Knowledge of good and ill, thun tò tate. Ailton. 
1f the operation ot thele falts be in convenient 
glalles promoted by warmth, the afcending tleams 
may eably be caught and reduced into a penetrant 
{pirit. y Boyle. 

Speculative painting, without the affittance ot 
manual operation, can never attain to pertection, 
but flothtully languithes; tor it was not with his 
tongue that Apelles pertormed his nable works. 

Dryden. 

The pain and ficknefs caufed by manna, are the 
effccts of its operation on the ttomach and guts by the 
fize, motion, and figure of its nlenfible parts. Locke. 

2. Action; effet. ‘his is often contounded 
with the former fente. 

Repentance and renovation confit notin the ftrife, 
with, or purpofe, but in the actual operations of good 
life. Aammond. 

Many medicinal drugs of rare operatien. bieylin. 

That falle fruit 
Far other ¢perarion frit difplay’d, 
Carnal defire infiaming, Alton. 

‘The offices appointed, and the powers exerciled in 
the church, by their initituiion aud cperarion are 
holy. Pearfon. 

In this underftanding piece of clock-werk, hrs 
body a3 well as other feufelefs matter has colour, 
warmth and foltnefs. Burt thefe qualities are not 
fubhiitent in thole bodies, but are operations ot faucy 
begotten in fomething elfe. Benticy. 
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healing which depends on the ufe of in- 
flruments. 


4. The motions or employments of an 


army. 


O'rerarive. adj. [from operate.) Hav- 


ing the power of acting; having forcible 
agency; active; vigorous; efficacious, 
To be over cunous in fearching how God's all- 
piercing and operative [pirit diftinguithing gave form 
to the matter of the univeifal, is a fearch like unto 
his, who not contented with a known ford, will pre- 
{fume to pafs over the greatett rivers ia all parts where 
he is ignorant of their depths. Ral. igh, 
Many of the nobility endeavoured to make them- 
felves popular, by fpeaking in parliament againit 
thole things which were mott grateful to his majesty ; 
anl he thought a little difcountenance upon thofe 
perioas would furprefs chat fpirit within themselves, 
or make the porlon of it lets operarive upan others. 
Clarendon. 
In attions of religion we Should be zealous, a¢tive, 
and operative, to far as prudence will permit. 
Taylor. 
This circumitance of the promife muft give lite 
toall the ret, and make them operative toward the 
producing of good life. Decay of Piety. 
It holds in all operative principles, cfpecially in 
morality ; in which, not to proceed, is certainly to go 
back ward. South. 
The will is the conclufion of an operative fyllo- 
gifm. Norris. 


Opera’ror.». /. [operatenr, French; from 


operate.| One that performs any at of 
the hand; one who produces any effect. 

An imaginary operator opening the firit with a 
great deal of nicety, upon a curlury view it appeared 
like the head of another. Add ifon. 

To adminiiter this dofe, there cannot be fewer 
than fifty thoufand cperators, allowing one operator 
to every thirty. Swift. 


|OPERO'SE, ad; [operofus, Lat.) Laborious; 


full of trouble and tedioufnefs. 

Such an explication is purely imaginary, and alfo 
very operofe,they would be as hard put to it to get rid 
of this water, when the deluge was to ceafe, as they 
were fitft to procure it. Burnet, 

Written language, as itis more ofersus, la it is 
more digetted, and is permanent. Holder. 


OpHio'PHAGOUS. adj. [épig and ayw. ] 


Serpenteating. Not ufed. 

Ali fnakes are not of fuch poifonous qualities as 
common opinion prefumeth ; as is confirmable from 
opbiophay: zs nations, and fuch as tecd upon ferpents. 

Drown. 


OPrHI'TES. 2, f. A ftone refembling a fer- 


pen t 


Ophites has a dufky greenifh ground, with fpots of 
a lighter green, oblong, and ufuaily near fquare, 
Woeodivard. 


OPHTHA'LMICK. adi. [2ththalmique, Fr. 


from opgaar, Gr.] Relating to the 
Guc. 


O'PHTHALMY. 7. fe [ophthalmiz, French; 


from oPsaay@, Greek.] A difeafe of 
the eyes, being an inflammation in the 
coats, proceeding from arterious blood 
getten out of the veffels and collected in- 
to thofe parts. Did, 

‘The ule of cocl applications, externally, is moft 


eafy to the eye; but after all, there will fometimes 
entue a troublefome ophrhalmy. Sharp. 


O'rraTe. m j A medicinë that caufes 


fleep. 


they chofe atheifm as an opiate, to Rill thofe 
frightnieg apprehenfions of hell, by inducing a dul- 
nels and lethargy of mind, rather than to make ufe 
of that native aud falutary medicine, a hearty repen- 
tance. Bentley. 

Thy thoughts and mufic change with every line ; 
No famenefs of a pratrling itream is thine, 
Which with one unifon af murmur flows, 


Opiate of inattention and repole. Harte. 


Our ° 


3. [In chirurgery.] ‘That part of the artof| O'r1a Tr. adj. Soporiferous; fomniferous; 


narcotick; caufing fleep. 

The particular ingredients of thofe magical oint- 
ments, are opicte and faporifcrous.e For anointing of 
the forchead and back bonc, is ufed for procuring 
dead tleers. Bacon. 

All their thape 
Spangled with eves, more numerous than thofs 
Of Argus, and more wakeful than to drouze, 
Charm'd with Arcadian pipe, the paft’cal reed 
Of tlermes, or his opiate rod. Milron, 

Lettuce, which has a milky juice with an anodyne 
or opiate quality retolveat of the bile, is proper tor 
melancholy. Arbuthnot, 


O'rrrice. m/f. [opifcium, Lat.) Workman- 
fhip; handiwork. . Dié. 

Olprr:rcer. mf. (opifex, Latin. ] One that 
performs any work; artit. A word not 
received, 

There is an infinite diftance betwixt the pocr 
mortal artit, and the almighty opifcer. Bentles, 

O'rinaBLe. adj, [opinor, Latin.] Which 
may be thought. Dia. 

OPINA'TION. x. f. (opinor, Lat.] Opinion; 
notion. Diy 

OPINA'TOR. u. f. (opinor, Lat.] One who 
hołds an opinion. 

Confider againit what kind of opinatars the reafor 
above given is levelled. Hale, 

To OPUNE. v. 2. [opiuor, Lat.] To think 5 
to judge ; to be of opinion, 

Fearis an ague, that forfakes 
And haunts by tits thofe whom it takes 5 
And they'll opine they (eel the pain 
Aud blows they felt to-day, again. Hud:brara 

In matters of mere fpeculation, itis not materiał 
to the welfare ot government, or themfelves, whether 
they opine right or wrong, aad whether they be phi~ 
lofophers or no. South. 

But l, who think more highly of our kind, 
Opine, that nature, as in duty bound, 

Deep hid the (hining mifchief underground. Pepee 
OPI'NIATIVE. adj. [from opinion.) 
te Sti in a preconceived notion, 
2. Imagined; not proved, 

It is difficulc to tind out truth, becaufe it is in 
fuch inconfiderable proportions fcattered in a mafs of 
opiniative uncertainties; like the filves in Fliero’s 
crown of gold. Glanville. 

OPINIA'TOR. 2. fe [cfiztatre, Fr.) One 
fond of his own notion ; inflexible; ad- 
herent to his own opinion. 

What wiii not ¢piniators and felf-believing men 
difpute of aud make doubt of ? Raleizh, 

Effex left lord Roberts governour ; a manofa four 
and furly nature, agreat ¢f/niztor, and one who muft 
be overcome before he would believe that he could be 
fo. Clarendov. 

For all his exact plot, down was he catt irom all 
his greatnefs, and forced to end his days ina mcan 
condition ; as it is pity but all fuch politick opiaize 
tors shouid. Sou: be 

OPIN] A'TRE. adj, [French } Obftinate ; 
{tubborn ; inflexible. 

Infteadof an able man, you defire to have him ar 
infignificant wrangler, opiniatre in difcourle, and 
priding himfelf in contradicting others. Locke. 

x P 
OPINIA'TRETY, } x. fe [opiniatreté, Fr. | 
Opi/NIaTRY y Obftinacy ; inflexibi- 
lity; determination of mind; ftubborn- 
nefse ‘This word, though it has been 
tried in different forms, is not yet rc- 
ceived, nor is it wanted. 

Left popular opinsutry thould arife, we will deliver , 
thechicf opinions. * Brown. 

The one fets the thoughts upon wit and faltle 
colours, ard not upon truth; the other teaches fallacy, 
wrangling and cprniasrery. Livke. 

So much as we ourfelves comprehend of truth and 
realon, fo much we poflels of real and true knowe 
ledges The floating of other men’s opinions in our 
brains, makes us not one jot the more knowing; 
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CPT 

thavgh they happen to be true: whatin them was 
fcience, is in us but cpiniatrely. Locke. 
l can pafs by opiaiatvy, and the buly meddling of 

thote who thrulk themfelves into every thing. 
Wocdward's Letters. 
T was extremely concerned at his ¢piniatrety in 
leaving me: but he fhall not get rid fa Pope. 


OPUNION. a. f. [opizioz, French ; epinio, 


Latin. l 
I. Perfua‘ion of the mind, without. proof 
or certain knowledge. 

Gpiriow is a light, vain, crude, ard imperfect 
thing, fetiled in the imagination, but never arriving 
at the underitanding, there to obtain the tincture ot 
reafon. Ben Fonfon. 

Opinion is, when the affent of the underitanding is 
fo far gained by evidence of probability, thatit rather 
inclines ta ene perfuafion than to another, yet not 
altogether without a mixture of uncertainty or doubt- 
ing. Hale. 

Time wears out the fictions of opixiox, and doth 
by degrees difcover and ucmafk that fallacy of un- 
grounded perfuations; but confirms the dictates and 


Sentiments of nature. Wiskins, 
Bleit be the princes who heve fought 

For pompous names, or wide dominion, 
Since by their crror we arc taught, 

That happ™:efs is but cpizion. Pricr. 


2. Sentiments; judgment; notion. 

Where no fuch fettled cuftom hath made it Jaw, 
there it hath force only according to the itrength of 
reslon and circumitances joined with it, or as it thews 
the cpiziza and judgment of them that made it ; but 
not at all asifit had any commanding power of 
obedience. Selden. 

Can they make it out againft the common fenle 
and opinion of all mankind, that there is ro fuch 
thing asa future (tate of milery for fuch as have 

Jived il here ? South. 

Charity itfel& commands us, where we know no 
ill, to think well of all; but friendihip, that always 

goes a pitch higher, gives a man a peculiar right and 
claim to the good ¢f7xi0 of his friend. South, 

We may allow this to be his cpizioz concerning 
heirs, that where there are divers children the eldeft 
fon has the right to be heir. Locke. 

Philofophers are of cp/nicu, that infinite {pace is 
pofletfed by God's infinite omnipretence. Lecke. 

A Rory outof Boccalini fufficiently fhews us the 
cpinion that judicious author entertained of the 
criticks. Addifon. 

3: Favourable judgment. 

In aétions of arms fmall matters are of great 
moment, efpecially when they ferve to raife an 
cpinicn of commanders. Hayward. 

Howfocver l have no opimion of thofe things; yet 
fo much l conceive to be true, that trong imagina- 
tion hath more force upos things living, than things 
merely inanimate Bacon 

Iia woman had no cpinion of her own perfon and 
dreis, fhe would never be angry at thofe who are ot 
the opinion with herfelf. Law. 

To Opinion. v, a: [from the noun.] To 
opine; tothink. A word out of ufe, and 
unworthy of revival. 

The Stoicks opiaioned the fouls of wife men dwell 
zbcut the moon, and thofe of fools wandered about 
the earth: whereas the Epicuseans held nothing 
after death. Brown. 

That the foul and the angels are devoid of quan- 
tity and dimenfion, is generally opinzioned.Glanville. 


OPI'NIONATIV E. adj. {from opiniou. | Fond 
cf preconceived notions; ftubborn. 
Sutking at the root of pedantry and cpiniorative 
affurance, would Le no hindrance to the world’s im- 
provement. Glanville. 
One would rather chufe a reader, without art; 
than one ill inftructed with learning, but opinionas- 
tive and without judement. Bu net 
OPI'NIONATIVELY, adv, [trom opiatona- 
five. | Stubhormy. 
Orr’xionativentss. y, / [from opinicna- 
tive. | Obitinacy. 
OPT NIONISTY. n.f. (npintonifte, Fr. opini- 
on.) Oar fond ot ois own notions. 
Every cancere) epintoxiff fets up an infalbd) 
chair iu bis own brain. Glanville, 
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tuous. Did. 

OPITULA'TION. u. f. [opitulatio, Lat.) An 
aiding; a helping: Dif. 

O'pium, x. f. A juice, partly of the refi- 
nous, partly of the gummy kind ; brought, 
to us in flat cakes or mafles very heavy 
and of a denfe texture, not perfectly dry: 
its colour is a dark browni yellow ; its 
fmell is ofa dead faint kind; and its tafte 
very bitter and very acrid. 

It is brought from Natolia, Egypt, and the Eatt- 
Ind:es, produced trom the white garden poppy; with 
which the fields of Afia~-Minor are in many places 
fown. When the heads grow to maturity, but are 
yet foft, green, and full of juice, incifions arc made 
in them, and from every one of thefe a few drops flow 
of a milky juice, which foon hardens into a folid 
confiltence. The finek opium: proceeds from the firit 
incifions. What we generally have is the mere crude 
juice, worked up with water, o: honey fuffcient to 
bring it into form, Externally applicd it is emolli- 
ent, relaxing and difcutient, and greatly promotes 
fuppuration. A moderate dofe of apium taken inter- 
nally, is generally under a grain, yetcuftom will 
make people bear a dram, but in that cafe nature is 
vitiated. Its firft ett: is the making the patient 
cheeiful; it removes melancholy, and diflipates the 
dread of danger; the Turks always take it whea 
they are going to battle: it afterwards quiets the 
fpirits eales pain, and dilpofes to fleep. After the 
effect is over, the pain generally returns ina more 
violent manner; the fpirits become lower than be- 
fore, and the pulfe languid. An immoderate dofe of 
epium brings on drunkenuefs, cheerfulnefs, arfd loud 
laughter, at tirft, and, after many terrible fymptoms, 
death itfelf. Thote who have accuftomed themfelves 
to an immoderate ufe of cpiur, are apt to be taint, 
idle, and thoughtlefs; they lofe their appetite, and 
grow old before their time. Hill, 

Sleep hath forfook and giv’n me o’er 
To death's benumbing cp/wm as my only cure. Adit. 

The colour and tarte of cfium are, as well as its 
foporifick or anodyne virtues, mere powers depend- 
ing on its primary qualities, whereby it is fitted to 
produce dilferent operations on different parts of our 
bodies. Locke. 

O'PLE-TREE. 2. f, (opulus, ople, and tree. | 
A fort of tree. TUfWe 

OPOBA'LSAMUM. n. f. [Latin.] Balm 
of Gilead. 

OPO'PONAX. n. f. [Latin.] A gum refin 
in fmall loofe granules, and fometimes in 
large maffes,ot a ftrong difagreeable fmell, 
and an acrid and extremely bitter tafte; 
brought to us from the Ealt, and known 
to the Greeks; but we are entircly igno- 
rant of the plant which produces this 
drug. Hill. 

O'PPIDAN. 2. f. [ofpidanus, Lat.) A townf- 
man; an inhabitant of a town. 

To Oppri'GNERATE. a. [oppignero, 
Lat.) To pledge; to pawn. Not in ufe. 

The duke of Guife Henry was the greatett ufurer 
in France, for that he had turned all his eftate into 
obligations; meaning that he had fold and oppigno- 
raicd all his patrımony, to give large donatives to 
other men. Bacon, 

Ferdinando merchanded with France, for the re- 
ftoring Rouffillion and Perpignan, oppignorated to 

them. Bacon, 

To O'PPILATE, v.a. [oppilo, Lat. oppiler, 
Fr] To heap up obftruétion. 

Oppita’Tion, z, 4 [oppilation, Fr. from 
oppilute.| Obftruction; matter heaped 
together. 

The ingredients prefcribed in their fubftance 
a€tuate the fpirits, reciude cppilations, and mundify 
the bl od. Harvey. 

O'LPILATIVE. adj. [opsilative, Fr.] Ob- 
itruétive. 


ƏOrrLe'rED. adj, [osplerus, Lat.] Filled ; 
crowded, 


Th 


QTPEP 


(Ofr eaRrovs.adj. [opiparus, Lat.] Sump- | OPPONENT: mif. [cpponeus, Lat.] Oppos 


ite; adverfe 
Ere the foundations of this earth were laid, 
Tt was epponent to our fearch ordain’d, 
That joy till fought, flould never be attain’d.Prisrs 

OPPONENT. a. fJ. [ofponens, Latin. } 

1. Antagonift; adverfary. 

2. One who begins the difpute by raifing 
objections to a tenet: correlative to the 
defendant or refpondent. 

laafmuch as ye go about to deftroy a thing which 
is in force, and to draw in that which hath not as yet 
been received, to impofe on us that which we think 
not ourfelves bound unto; that therefore ye are not 
to claim in any conference other than the plaintifs 
or cpponents part. Hacker, 
How becomingly docs Philopolis exercife his office, 
and feafonably commit the cpponexe with the ref- 
pondent, like a long prattifed moderator, Mares 
| OPPORTU'NE, adj, [ opportune, Fr. cppore 
turus, Lat.) Seafunable; convenient; fit; 
timely; well-timed ; proper. 

There was nothing to be added to this great king’s 
felicity, being at the top of all worldly blifs,and the 
perpetual conitancy of his profpcrous fuccefizs, but 

an opportune death to withdraw him from any future 

blow of lortune. bacon. 
Will lift us up in fpite of fate, -~ 

Nearer our ancient feat; perhaps in view 

Of thole bright confines, whence with aeigh*bring 

arms 

And epportune excurfion, we may chance 

Re-enter heav’n. 

Confider’d every creature, which of all 
Mott opportune might terve his wiles; and found 
The ferpent fubtleft beaft of all the field. Adsdrox. 

OrporTu NELY. adv, [from oppertune. | 
Seafonably ; conveniently ; with oppor- 
tunity either of time or place. 

He was refolved to chufe a war rather than to 
have Bretagne carried by France, being fituate fo 
cppertunely 10 annoy England esther for coaft or 
trade. Bacon's Herry vit. 

Againft thefe there is a proper objection, that 
they offend uniformity, whereof I am therefore 
cpportunely induced to fay fomewbzt. Witton, 

The experiment does opp% tunely fupply the defie 
ciency. Boyle, 

Opportunity. » f. (opportunité, Fr. 
cpportunitas, Lat.) Fit ime; fit place; -~ 
time ; convenience; fuitablenefs of cir- 


cumftances to any end. 

A wile man will make more opportunities than 
he finds. Men’s behaviour thould be like their ap- 
parel, not too ftraight, but free for exercife. Daconte 

Cppertunity, like a fudden guft, 

Vath fwell'd my calmer thoughts into a tempeft, 
Accurfed opportunity ! 
‘That work’it our thoughts into defires, defires 
Torefolutions; thofe being ripe and quicken’d, 
Thou giv’ft them birth, and bring’tt them forth to 

action. Denham. 
Tho’ their advice be good, their counfel wife, 
Yet length ftill lofes oppertunities. Denham, 

I had an opportunity to fee the cloud defcend, 
and after it was paft, to afcend again fo high as to 
get over part of the mountain. Srewn’s Travels. 

Neglect no opportunity of doing good, norcheck 
thy defire of doing it, by a vaio fear of what may 
happen. ; Atterburye 

All poets have taken an opportunity to give long 
defcriptions of the night. Breimee 


To OPPO'SE. a. a. [oppofer, Fr. oppana, 
Latin. ] 
1. To att againft; to be adverfe; to hine 
der; to refift. 
There’s no bottom, none 
In my voluptuoufnefs: and my defire 
All continent impediments wou'd o’erbear, 
That did opp2fe my will. Shak/peare’s Macheth. 
z. To put in oppofition; to offer as an ane 
tagonilt or rival. 
If all men are not naturally equal, I am fure all 
flavés are; and then | may, without prefumption, 


cppofe my Single opinion to hiss Lockea 


Milter. 


OPP 


g. ‘To place as an obftacle. 
Since he Rands obdurate, 
And that no lawful means can carry me 
Outof his envy’s reach, 1 do oppife 
My patience to his tory. Shakjfpeare. 
I thro’ the feas purlu’d their exil’d race, 
Engae’d the heav’ns, oppxs'd the Itormy main; 
But billows roar’d and tempeits rag’d in vain, Dry. 
4. To place in front; to place over againit, 
Her peace fat down 
In arich chair of Nate; oppofing freely 
The beauty of her perfon to the people. Shak /peare, 
To Orro'se. vem 
ir. To a& adveriely, 
“A fervant, thrill’d with remorfe, 
SOppor'd againit the act, bending his fword 
To his great matter. Shak/peare’s King Lear. 
He practifed to difpatch fuch of the nobility as 
were like lo.cppofe againit his mifchievous dritt, and 
in luch fort to encumber and weaken the ret, that 
they fhould be no impediments tohim, Hayward. 
2. ‘lo object in a difputation ; to have the 
part of railifig difficulties againft a tenet 
fuppofed to be right. 
‘Ovpo'secess. adj, | from oppofe.] Irrefifti- 
ble ; not to be oppofed. 
I could bear it longer, and not fall 
To quarrel with your great eppofeLefewills. S bak fp. 
‘Opro'ser. wv. /. (from oppefe.| One that 
oppofes ; antagonitt; enemy ; rival. 
Now the fair goddefs fortune 
Fall deep in love with thee, and her great charms 
Mifguide thy oppofers {words: bold gentleman ! 
Profperity be thy page. Shirk/peare. 
Brave wits that have made'effays worthy of im- 


Mortality; yet by reafon of envious and more popu- ” 


lar oppofers, have fubmitted to fate, and are almoft 
loft inoblivion. Glanville. 

I do not fee how the minifters could have con- 
tinued in their ftations, if their oppofers had agreed 
about the methods*by which theythould be ruined. 

Swift. 
A hardy modern chief, 
A bold oppofer of divine belief, Blackmore. 
ÆO'PPOSITE. adj. [oppofites Fre oppo/itus, 
Latin. | 
z. Placed in front ; facing each other. 
To th’ other five, 
Their planetary motions and afpects, 
In fextile, fquare, trine and 6bpoffte, 
‘OF noxious efficacy. Milton's Paradife Lez. 
‘2. Adverfe; repugnant. 

Nothing of 2 foreign nature, like the trifling 
novels, by which the reader is mifled into another 
fort of pleafure, <ppefire to that which is defigned 
in an epick poem. Dryaten. 

This is a profpe€t- very uneafy to the lults and 
paffions, and oppo/ite to the strongeft detires of fleth 
and blood. Regers. 

3. Contrary. 

In this fallen (tate of man religion begins with 
repentance and converfion, the two oppyjite terms 
of which are God and fin, Tillctfon. 

Particles of fpeech have divers, and fometimes 
almoft oppofite fignitications. Locke. 

‘O'ppostte. x. f. Adverfary ; opponent; 
antagoni(t; enemy’. 

To the beft and wifett, while they live, the world 
is continually a troward op#/ite, a curious obferver 
of their defects and imperfections; their virtues it 
afterwards as much admireth. Hocker, 

He is the moft fkilful, bloody, and fatal oppo- 

fie that you could have found in Illyria. Shaz/pe.ire. 

The knight whom fate or happy chance 
Shall grace his arms fo far in equal fight, 

From out the bars to force his cppo/ite, 


“The prize of valour and of love thall gain. Dryden.’ 


O'pposirery. adu, [from offo/:te. | 
1. In fuch a fituation as to face each other. 
The leffer prir are joined edge to edge, but not 
oppoftely with their points dowaward, but upward. 


Gresy. 
2. Adverfely, 
I oft haye feen, when corn was ripe to mows P 
And now in dry, and brittle ftrawdid grow, 2 
‘Winds from all quarters oppojitely blow, M12- > 


` 


OR 


Clapositeness. ». f. [from 
ftate of being oppofite. 
Orrosi'Tro Ne xe fe [apprition, Fr. oppo- 

ftio, Latin.] 
I. Situation fo as to front fomething op- 
poled ; ftanding over againit, 
2. Hottile refiitance, 
He 
Cry’d Oh! and mounted ; found no oppefitizn 
From what he look'd for hould oppofe, Shak/peare, 
Virtue which breaks thro’ oppojition, 
And all temptation can remove, 
Molt Mines, and moft is acceptable above. Ailton. 

He confiders Laufus refcuing his father at the 
hazard of his own life, as an image of himfelf 
when he took Anchifes on his thoulders, and bore 
him fafe through the rage of the. fire and the opp: - 
fition of his enemies, Dryden. 

3. Contrariety of affe@ion. 

They who never tricd the experiment of a holy 
life, meafure the laws of God not by their intrinfi- 
cal goodnefs, but by the reluctancy and oppofirion 
which they find in their own hearts. Tilletfon. 

4. Contrariety of intereft; contrariety of 


meafures. 

When the church is taken for the perfons making 
profeilion of the chrittian faith, the catholick is 
often zdded in oppofiticu to hereticks aud {chilma- 


ticks. Pearfon. 
5- Contrariety of meaning; diverfity of 
in¢aning. 


The parts of every truc oppofiticz do always both 
concern the fame fubyect, and have reference to the 
fame thing, fith otherwife they are but in thew op- 

lite, notin truth, Hooker. 

"The ufe of language and cuftam of fpeech, in all 
authors [ have net with, has gone upon this rule, 
or maxim, that exclufive terms are always to be 
underftood in oppofition only to what they are op- 
poted to, and not in oppofition to what they are not 
oppofed to. Haterland. 

6. Inconfiftency. 

Reafon can never permit the mind to reject a 
greater evidence to embrace what is leis evident, 
nor allow it to entertain probability in oppcfiticu to 
knowledge and certainty. Locke. 


To O'PPRESS. v. æ. [oppreffus, Latin. ] 
te To crufh by hardthip or unreafonable 
feverity. 

¥fracl and Judah were oppreffed together, and all 
that took them captives held them faft, they re- 
fufed to let them go. Feremial. 

Alas! a mortal moft e} pref of thofe 
Whom fate has loaded with a weight of woes. Pope. 

2. To overpower; to fubdue. 
We’re not ourfelves, 
When nature, being cppre/?, commands the mind 
To futer with the body. Shak/peare. 
In blazing height of noon, 
The fun opprefs’d, is plunged in thickett gloom. 
Thum for, 
Orpre'ssion, x. f. [oppreffiox, Fr. from 
opprefi.] 
te Lhe act of oppreffing ; cruelty ; feverity. 

If thou feeft the opprg/fons of the poor, marvel 
not at the matter, for he that is:highcr than the 
highe(t regardeth. Ecclefiaftes. 

2. ‘Lhe fate of being oppreffed ; milery. 
Famine isin thy cheeks ; 
Need and opprefjion ttare within thine eyes, 
Contempt and beggary hang upon thy back. Sh2k/f 

Cafar himfelf has work, and our oppre//ion 

Exceeds what we expected. Shakfpeare, 
3. Hardfhip; calamity. 

We are all fubjeĉt to the fame accidents; and 
when we fee any under particular oppre/ion, we 
fould look upon it as the common lot of human 
nature. Dad Addifon. 

4 Dulnefs of fpirits; laMtude of body. 

Droufinefs, oppreffion, heavinels, end laffitude, 

are fjgns of a too plentiful meal. Arbuthnot. 


OPPRESSIVE. adj. [from ofprcfs. | 
te Cruel; inhuman; unjuftly exatious or 
levere. 


QIP 


oppofite.] The | 2. Heavy; overwhelming. 


Alicia, reach thy friendly arm, 
And help me to fuppore that feeble frame, 
That nodding totters with appe five woe, 
And finks beneath its Jad. Reewe, 

To eafe the foul ot onc cppreffive weight, 

This quits an empire, thatembrailsa (tate. Pope. 

Oppre’sior. u. f. [oppreffeur, Fr. from op- 
prefs.J One who harailes others with uu- 
rcafonable or unjuft feverity. 

I trom oppref/ors cid the poor defend, 

The fatherlefs, and fuch as had no friend. Sandys. 

The cries of orphans, and th’ oppreffor’s rage, 
Had reach‘d the ttars. Dryden. 

Power when employed to relieve the opprefled, 
and to punih the opprej/or, tecomes a great bleffing. 

Swift. 
OPPRC’BRIOUS, adj. [from opprobrium, 
Latin. | 
re Reproachful ; “difgraceful; caufing in- 
famy ; fcurrilous. 

Himfelf pronounceth them bleffed, that fhould 
for his name fake be fubjedt to all kinds ct igno- 
miny and opprobrious malediction. locker. 

They fee themlelves unjuftly afperfed, and vin- 
dicate themlelves in terms no lefs cAprobriows thar 
thofe by which they are attacked. Addifon, 

2, Blatted with intamy. 
I will not here defile 
My unftain’d verfe with his oppredrious name. 
Daniel. 

Solomon he led by fraud to build 
His tempie right againft the temple of God, 

On the opprodricws hill. Ailton. 
OPPRO'BRIOUSLY. adv.[from opfrobrioxs. | 
Reproachfully ; fcurriloufly. 

Think you, this little prating York 
Was not incenfed by his fubtle mother, 

To taunt and fcorn you thus opprobriow/ly 2. Shak’, 


OpPROBRIOUSNESS, xz. /. [from oppro- 
brious.| Reproachtulnefs; feurrility. 
To OPPU'GN. v. a. [oppugna, Lat.] To 

oppofe ; to attack; to reali. 

For the ecclefiaftical laws of this tand. we are led 
by a great realon to obferve, and yc de by no necef- 
fity bound to oppxgx them. Hocker. 

They faid the manner of their impeachment 
they could not but conceive did eppugn the rights 


of parliament. Clarendon, 
If nothing can cppugx his love, 

And virtue envious ways can prove, 

What cannot he confide to do 

That brings both love and virtue too? =» Hudibras. 


The ingredients reclude oppilations, mundify the 

blood, and oppug putrefaction. Harvey. 

Oppu'GneER, x Ji [from oppugu.] Oppose 
fition. 

Take but degree away, untune that ftring, 

And hark what difcord follows, cach thing meets 
In meer sppugrancy. Shakypeare, 

Oreucsancy.#. J. [from osfuen.| One 
who oppofes or attacks. 

The modern and degenerate Jews be, upon the 
feore of being the grezt patrons of man’s tree will, 
not caufelefsly eeemed the great opfugzers of 
God’s free grace. hoyle. 

Orsi’MATHY. 2, fi [imctd.c.} Late edu- 
cation; late erudition. 

Oprsona'TIon, xf. [ op/onatio, Lat. ] Cater- 
ing; a buying provifions. Di? 

O'PTABLE. adj. [optadilis, Lat.] Deftrable; 

ə to be withed. 

O'prative. adj, foptativus, Lat.] Expref- 
five of detire, [In grammar. ] 

The verb undergoes in Greek a dificrent forma. 
tion to fignity willing, which as called the opta:ive 
mocd. Cuzrce, 

O'p TiC AL. adj. [tar] Relating to the 
fcicnce of opticks. 

It feeins not agreeable to what anatomifts and 
optical writers deliver, touching the relation of the 
two eres to each other. Logie. 

2 ae 
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Optician, m f [from optick.] One | Or. conjund. fosen, Saxon. | 


fkilled in opticks. 

O'pric, adj. [ezrix® ; optique, Fr.) 

1. Vifual; producing vition; fubfervient 
to vifion. 


May not the harmony and difcord of colours 
arife from the proportions of the vibrations propa- 


re A disjun@ive particle, marking diftri- 


bution, and fometimes oppolition. 
Inquire what the antients thought concerning 
this world, whether it was to perifherno; whether 


to be deltroyed or to ftand eternally ? Burnet. 
He my mufe’s homage Mould receive, 
If I cou’d write, cr Holles could forgives © Garth. 


Í 


ORA 


Here Charles contrives the ord’ring of kis flatets. 
Heie he relolves his neighs’ring priaces fates ; 
What natioa thall have peace, where war be made, 
Determin'd is in this or.zc'lous (hade. Jinder. 

They have tomething venerable and oracular, in 
that unadorned gravity and fhortsefs in the expret- 
fion, Pope. 

Th* orac’ous feer frequeats the Pharian coaft, 
Proteus a name tremendous v’er the main. Pope. 


gated through the fibres of the cptick nerves into | 
the brain, as the harmony and difcord of founds 
arife from the proportions of the vibrations of the 
air? Newetsn, | 
Z. Relating to the fcience of vifion. 
Where our mafter handleth the contractions of 
pillars, we have an optick rule, that the higher 
they are, the lefs fhould be always their diminution 
aloft, becaufe the eye itfelf doth contract al! ob- 
jects, according to the diftance. liutton. 
O'pricx.#. /. An inttrument of fight; 
an organ of fight. 
Can any thing efcape the perfpicacity of eyes 
which were before light, and in whofe opzicks there 


By interfe ftudy, or application to bufinefs thae | 
requires lite action, the digeition of foods will 
foon proceed more Gowiy, and with morc uneafi- 
nefs. Diackmore. | 

Every thing that can be divided by the mind into | 
two or more ideas, is Called coriplex. acts. 3 

2. It correfponds to either: he mult eather 


fall or fly. 
At Venice you may go to any honie eisber by 
land or water. Adi fon. | 
3. It fometimes, but rather inelegantly, 
lands for either. 
For thy vaft bounties are fo numberlefs, 


2. Pofitive; authoritative; magiferial ; 
dogmatical. à 
Though iheir general ackrosledements of the 
weakntis of human urderitarding look like cold 
and iceptical difcourzeements; yet the particular 
ezrprefiions of their fcatiments are as orucwlcus as 
if they were oninifcvent. Giarnville's Scepfis. 
3. Obfcure; ambiguous; like the anfwers 
of ancient oracles. 
He fpoke oraculous and fy, 
He’ neither grant the queition, nor deny, King. 
Ora’cuLousty. edv. [from oraculous. | 
{n manner of an oracle. 


ìs no opacity ? Brown, Toat them sr to conceal, or clfe to tel! i The tetimonies of antiquity, and fuch as pafs 
Our corporeal eyes we find, Is equa'ly impotfible. Coruiey. | oracyrisufy among? us, Ae noe always fo cei 
Dazzle the opticks of out mind. Derbam. | 4- Or is fometimes redundant, Edt is then | to examine the dottrine they delivered. Brown, 


You may negle€t, or quench, or hate the flame, 
Whole fmoke too long obfcur’d your riling name, 
Aad quickly cold ioduf’rence will eatue, 

When you love’s joys thre’ honour's optick view. 
Prior. 


more properly omitted. 

Hew great foever the fins of any unreformed per- 
fon are, Chrilt died for him becaule he died for al! ; 
enly he muft reform and forfake his tins, o» elfe he 
fhal! never receive benent of his death. Aisommcrd. | 


5. [on, or ene, Sax.] Before: or ever, is 


Hence rile the branching beech and vocal oak, 
Where Jove of old oracul.c/ly {poke. Drydn. 
Ora‘ CULOUSNESS. »,/. [from craculeus. | 
The ate ot being oracular. 


Why bas not man a microfcopick eye? O'R AISON. 2. f. [oraijcu, Fr. orctio, Latin. } 


For this plain reafon, man is nota fly. 
Say what the ufe, were finer opricks giv’'n, 
T’ iofpecdt a mite, not comprehend the heav'n ? 


Pepe. 
O'pTicks. 2. f foxrixa.] The Eri 
the nature and laws of vifion. 

No fpherical body of what bignefs foever illumi- 
nates the whole fphere of another, although it il- 
luminate fomething more than half of a lefler, ac- 
cording unto the doctrine of opticks. Broren. 

Thofe who defire fatisfaction muft go to the ad- 
mirable treatife of opricks by fir Ifaac Newton. 

; Cheyne, 
O'etimacy. a. f. [cplimates, Lat.] Nobi- 
lity; body of nobles. 

In this high court of parliament there is a rare 
co-ordination of power, a wholefome mixture be- 
twirt monarchy, oprimacy, and democracy. Howe. 

OPTI'MITY. x. J. [from optinus.} The 
ftate of being bef. 


O'PTION, n. f. [optio, Lat.] Choice ; elec. 


ORS rI- Terenci TG 


before ever. Obfolete. 


Or we go to the declaration of this pfalm, it thal] 
be convenient to thew who did write this pfalm. 


Fifler. 
The dezd man’s knell 
Is there fearce afk'd for whom, and good men’s lives 
F xpire before the flowers in their caps, 
Dying or ere they ficken, Skakfpeare. 
Learn before thou fpeak, and ufe phyfick or erer 
thou be fick. Ecclefiafticus. 


A term of 
heraldry, 

The fhow'ry arch 
With lifted colours gay, or, azure, gules, 


Delights and puzzles the beholderseyes. PLisips. 


O'RACH. z. /. [atriplex.] A plant. 


There are thirteen fpecies; garden orach was 
cultivated as 2 culinary herb, and ufed as fpinach, 
though it is not generally hked by the Engliih, but 
ftill etteemed by the French. Miller, 


Prayer; verbal fupplication; or oral 
worfhip: more frequently written orijen. 
This word is pronounced fhort both by 
Shakfpcare and Dryden: orifan is fomes 
times long and jometimes fhort. 
Stay, let’s hear the cras/ons he makes. Shak/o, 
Buftoefs might Morten, not difturb her pray’r ; 
Heav’n had the bef, if not the greater fhare : 
An active lite, long oraifons forbids, 
Yer till (he pray’d, for itil] the pray’d by deeds. 
Dryaen, 


O'RAL. adj foral, Fr. os, oris, Lat.} De- 


livered by mouth ; not written. 

Ora/ difcourfe, whofe tranfient faults dying with 
the found that gives them life, and fo not iudyjeét to 
a ftrict review, more eafily efcapes obfervation. 

Locke. 

St. John was appealed to as the living oracle of 
the church ; and as his oral teftiumony Jaited the 
fir century, many have odfeived, that by a particus 
lar providence feveral of our Saviour's difciples, and 


O'RACLE, 2. ffcracle, Freoraculum, Lat. } 
1, Something delivered by fupernatural 


wifdom. 
The main principle whereupon our belief of all 


of the early converts, lived to a very great age, that 
they might perfonally convey the trith of ihe gotpel 
tothofe times which were very remote, = Adifcn. 


O'RALLY. adv. [from cra/.] By mouth ; 


tion ; power of choofing. 
He decrees to punifh the contumacy finally, by 
afigning them their own cpriors. Hamnmond. 
Traniplantation muft proceed from the cpciox of 


the people, elle it founds like an exile; fo the colo- 
nies mult be railed by the leave of the king, and not 
by his command. Bacon, 
Which of thefe two rewards we will receive, he 
hath lett to our cpsicn. Smallridge, 
O'PULENCE, } u. f. [epulence, Fr. opulen- 
O'puLency.§ sia, Latin.) Wealth; 
riches; 2fluence. 
It muft bea difcovery of the infinite flatteries 
that follow youth and cpucency. Sbak/peare. 
After eight years fpent in outward epuleacy and 
inward murmer, that it was not greater ; after vatts 
fums of money and great wealth gotten, he died un- 
lamented. 
He had been a perlon not only of great opulency, 
but authority. “Asterbury, 
There in full opwlence a banker dwelt, 
Who all the joys «md pangs of riches telt ; 
His fide-board glitter’d with imagin'd plate, 
Aud his proud fancy held a valt citate. 
O'PuLENT. adj, (opulent, Fre opulentys, 
Lat.] Rich; wealthy; affluent. 
He made him his ally, and provoked a mighty 
and cpxlert king by an offenfive war in his quarrel. 
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things therein contained dependeth, is, that the 
fcriptuzes are the orac/:s of God himtelf. Hocker, 


2. The place where, or perfon of whom 


the determinations of heaven are in- 


uired. 

Why, by the verities on thee made good, 
May they not be my cracses as well, 
And fet me up in hope? 

God hath now fent bis living cracle 
Into the world to teach his hnal will, 
And fends his f{pirit of truth henceforth to dwell, 
In pious hearts, an inward crack, 
Toall truth requifite for men to know, 


SLak/peare. 


Mitten, 


Clarendon. | 3. Any perfon or place where certain de- 


cifons are obtained. 
There mighty nations hall enquire their doom, 
The world’s great cracée in times tocome. Pope. 


4. One famed tor wifdom ; one whofe de- 


tciiinations are not to be difputed. 


To O'RACLE, v.x. [from the noun.} To 


utter oracles. A word not received. 
No more fhalt thou by orwclizg abufe 


The gentiles. Milton. 


without writing, 

Oral traditions were incompetent without written 
monuments to derive to us the original laws of a 
kingdom, becaufe they a:e complex, not ora/ly tras 
ducible to fo great a diltance ot ages. Ha'e. 


O'R ANGE. 7. /. [orange, Fr. aurantia, Lat. ] 


The leaves have two lobes or appendages 
at their bafe like ears, and cut in form of 
a heart; the fruit is round and depreffed, 
and of a yellow colour when ripe, in 
which ic differs from the citron and 
lemon. The fpecies are eight. Miller, 
1 will difcharge it in your ftraw-colourcd beard, 
your orange tawny beard. Shakfpeare, 
The notary came aboard, holdirg in his hand a 
fruit like an crazge, but of colour between orange 
tawny and fcarlet, which caita moft excellent odour, 
and is ufed for a prefervative 2gainft infection. 
Bacon. 
The ideas of orange colour and azure, produced in 
the mind by the fame infufion ot lignum nephriti- 
cum, are no lefs diflinét ideas then thofe of the 
fame colours taken from two different bodies. Locke. 


Gr Act ae) 
Orna'cuLovs. § 
1. Uttering oracles; refembling oracles, 
Thy couniel would be as the oracle of 
Urim and thummim, thofe onzcwlows gems 
Oo Aaron's bicat, or tongue of feers old 
Intai.bie. Witas Parodije Cegsined. 


Fine crages, fauce for your veal, 
Are charming when Iqueez’d in a pot of brown ale, 
; Swiyt, 
The punic granate op’d its rofe-like flow'rs ; 
The orange breath'd its aromatic pow’rs.  Lfarte, 
CIRANGERY. y. f. [orangeric, Fro} Plantas 


| k À yr 
| tion of oranges, 


Bacon, 

To begin with the fuppofed policy of gratifying 

anly the rich sad cpulent:—does our wife man 

tniuk thatthe grandee whom he courts does not fe 

through all the litle piots of his courthhip? Sousd. 

O'r ULENTLY, adv. [tromopuleat. |Richly ; 
with fplendcur, 


4 


ORA 
A kitchen garden is a more pleafint fight than 
the tinek samgery, or artificial green houfe. Spec?. 
O’rancrmusk. x. J. A fpecies of pear, 
O'RANGETAWNEY. a. f. [orange and taw- 
ney.) Red, refembling an orange. 
Baronets, or knights of Nova Scotia, are com- 
monly dillinguithed from others by a ribbon of 
orangetawwney. Heylin. 
O'RANGEWIFE. xf. [orange and wife. | 
A woman who fells oranges. 
You wear out agood wholefame forenoon in hear- 
ing acaule between an orangewife and a foffet feller. 
Shak /peare. 
Oralrion. fi (oration, Fr. oratio, Lat. |] 
A fpeech made according to the laws of 
rhetorick; a harangue; adeclamation, 
Vhere fhall I try, 
In my oration, how the people take 
The cruel ilfue of thefe bloody men.  Shakfpeare. 
This gives life and fpirit to every thing that is 
fpoken, awakens the dullett fpirits, and adds a fin- 
gular grace and excellency both to the perfon and 
his oration. Watts. 


O'RATOR. x. /. [orateur, Fr. orator, Lat.] 
1. A publick fpeakcr ; a man of eloquence. 
Poor queen and fon ! your labour is but loit ; 
Yor Warwick is a fubtie erator. Shak/peare. 
As when of old fome orurcr renowa'd, 
In Athens or free Rome, where eloquence 
Flourith'd, fince mute ! to fome great caute addrefs'd, 
Stood in himfelf colle&ed ; while each part, 
Motion, each a€t, won audience. Milton. 
It would: be altogether vain and improper in mat- 
ters belonging to an orator to pretend to ftrict de- 
monitration. Wilkine. 
The conftant defign of both thefe orators in all 
their {pecches, was to drive fome one particular point. 
Swift, 
I have liftened to an orator of this fpecies, withe 
out being able to underitand one fingle fentence. 
Swift. 
Poth ora‘ors fo much renown’d, 
In their own depths of eloquence were drown’d. 
k Dryden. 
2. A petitioner. This fenfe is ufed in ad- 


drefles to chancery. 


OraToRIcaL, adj. [from orator.] Rhe- 
torical; befitting an orator. 
Where he fpeaks in an oratorical, affecting, or 
perfuafive way, let this be explained by other places 
where he treats of the fame theme in a doctrinal 


way. Watts. 


O'RATORY. n.e /. [oratoriæ ars, Lat. ] 
t. Eloquence; rhetorical expreffion. 

Each pafture ttored with theep feeding with fober 
fecurity, while the pretty lambs with bleating oru- 
sory, craved the dams comfort. Sidney. 

When a world of men 
Could not prevail with all their oratory, 
Yet hath a woman’s kindnefs over-rul’d. 

When my oratory grew tow’rd end, 

I bid them that did love their country’s good, 

Cry, God fave Richard ! Shak/peare. 
Sighs now breath’d 

Unutrerable, which the fpirit of pray’r 

Tafpir’d, and wing’d for heav’n with fpeedier flight 

Than loudeit orator. Milton. 

By this kind of oratory, and profeffing to decline 
their own inclinations and withes, purely for peace 
and unity, they prevailed over thofe who were {till 
furprifed. Clarendon. 

Hammond's fubjects were fuch as had grearett in- 
fluence on pratice, which he preft with moft af?c- 
ticnate tendernefs, making tears part of his oratory. 

Frill, 

The former, who had to deal with a people of 
much more politenefs, learning, and wit, laid the 
preateft weight of his orucory upon the ftreneth of 
his arguments. Swifi. 

Come harmlefs characters, that noone hit, 
Come Healey's oratery, Ofborn's wit. 

2. Exercife of eloquence. 

The Romans had feized upon the fleet of the 
Antiates, among which there were fix zrmed with 
rtra, with which the coaful Menenius adorned 
the public place of oratory. etrbuthnot. 


Sbhak/p. 


Popes 


ORB 


3. (oraioire, French. ] 

Oratory fignifies a private place, which is deputed 
and allotted for prayer alone, and not for the general 
celebration of divine fervice. Ayliffe. 

They began to erect to themfelves oratories not in 
any fumptuous o! ftately manner, which neither was 
poilible by reafon of the poor citate of the church, 
and had been perilous in regard ot the world’s envy 
towards the:n. looker. 

Do not omit tiry prayers for want of a good ora- 
tory or place to pray ing nor thy duty for want of 
temporal encouragements. Taylor. 

ORB. wf. Lorde, Fr. orlis, Lat. | 
1, Sphere; orbicular body. 

A mighty colletion of water inclofed in the 
bowels of the earth, conftitutes an huge ord in the 
interior or central parts; upon the furtace of which 
ord of water the tcrreitrial tlrata are expanded. 

Woodward, 
2. Circular body, 

They with a Rorm of darts to diftance drive 
The Trojan chief; who held at bay from far, 

On his Velcanian ord futtain’d the war, Dryden. 
3. Mundane fphere ; celeitial body; light 

of heaven. 

In the floor of heav’n - 

There’s not the fmallet ord which thou behold’tt, 

Butin his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-ey’d cherubims. Shad/p, 
4. Wheel; any rolling body. 

The orbs 

Ofhis fierce chariot roll’d as with the found 

Of torrent floods. 
5. Circle; line drawn round. 

Does the fon learn aétion from the father? Yet 
all his aétivity is but in the epicycle of a family: 
whereas a fubject’s motion isin a larger orb. Holid. 

6. Circle defcribed by any of the mundane 
{fpheres. 

Aftronomers, to folve the phenomena, framed to 
their conceit eccentricks aud epicycles, and a won- 
derful engine of ords, though no fuch things were. 

Bacon. 


Milton. 


With fmiling afpect you ferenely move 
In your fifth ord, and rule the realm ot love. Dryden. 
7. Period; revolution of time, 
Self-begot, felf-rais’d, 
By our own quick’ning power, when fatal courfe 
Had ciroled his full orb, the birth mature 
Ot this our native heav’n. 
8. Sphere of action. 
Will you again unknit 
This churlith knot of all abhorred war, 
And move in that obedient orb again, 
Where you did give a fair and nat’rallight? Ssak/p. 
g. It is applied by Mz/ton to the eye, as 
being luminous and fpherical. 
A drop ferene hath quench'd their ords, 
Or dim futtufion veil’d. Milton, 
ORBA'TION, z. f. [orbatus, Lat.] Priva- 
tion of parentsor children. 
O'R BED. adj. | from ord. | 
1. Round; circular; orbicalar. 
All thofe fayings will 1 overfwear, 
And all thofe fwearings keep as true in foul, 
As doth thatorded continent the fire, 
That fevers day trom night. 
z. Formed into a circle, 
‘Vruth and juftice then 
Will down return to men, 
O, b' in a rainbow, and like glories wearing. Milt. 
3. Rounded. 
A golden axle did the work uphold, 
Gold was the beam, the wheels were ord'd with 


Milton. 


Shak/peare. 


gold. Addifon. 
ORBI'CULAR, adj. [orbiculaire, Fr, orbicn- 
latus, Latin. | < 


1. Spherical. 
He hall monarchy with thee divide 
OF all things, parted by th’ empyreal beunds, 
His quadrature trom thy orbicaéar world, Milton, 
z. Circular; approaching to circularity. 


whereas before it was of an orbicular make, they 
now look as if they were pref d, Addifon 


O'RCHANET. 2. f. An herb. 
O'xCHARD. #. f. [either Aortyard or wirta 


The form of their bottom is not the fame; for 


ORD 


By a circle ¥ underftand not here a perfect peoa 
metrical ciscle, but an or dicular figure, whofe length 
is equal to its breadth, and which as to fenfe may 
feem circular. Newton, 


OrxpiicuLaRLy, adv. [from orbicular. | 


Spħerically; circularly. 


ORBI'CULARNESS. wf, [from orbicular.] 


The itate of being orbicular. 


ORBI'CULATED., ad. [orbiculatus, Latin. ] 


Moulded into an orb. 


TA AST E Fr. EN E 


1, ‘The line defcribed by the revolution of 
a planet. 
Suppofe more funs in proper orbits roll'd, 
Diffolv’d the fnows and chae’d the polar cold. 
Blackmore, 
Suppofe the earth placed nearer to the fun, and 
revolve for inftance in the orbit of Mercury; there 
the whole ocean would even boil with extremity of 
heat, and be all exhaled into vapours; al! plants and 
animals would be fcorched. Bentley, 
2. Afmall orb, Not proper. 
Attend, and you difcern it in the fair 
Conduct and finger, or reclaim a hair 3 
Or roll the lucid ordé¢ of an eye; 


Or in full joy elaborate a figh. Young. 


O'RBITY. 2. f. [orbus, Lat.] Lofs, or want 


of parents or children. Bacon. 


O’npy. adj. [from orb.] Refembling an 


orb. Not ufed. 


It fmote Atrides orbie targe; but runne not 
through the brate. Chapman, 
When now arraid 
The world was with the {pring ; and ord/e houres 
Had gone the round againe, through herbs and 
flowers. Chapman. 


Orc. x. f. [orca, Lat. tevya.] A fort of 


fea fith. Ainfworth. 
, An ifland faltund bare, 
The haunt of feals and orcs, and fea-maws clang. 


Miltor. 


O'rcHAL.  f. A ftone from which a blue 


colour is made, Ainfrworth. 


Ainfworth. 


yard, fays Skimmer, opcgzeayd, Saxon, 
Funius.| A garden of fruit-trees. 
Planting of orchards is very profitable, as well as 
pleafurable. Bacon. 
They overcome their riches, not by making 
Baths, orchards, th-pools. Ben Fonfon. 
His partonage-houfe from an incommodious ruin 
he had rendered a fair and pleafant dwelling, wuh 
the conveniences of gardens and orchards. Fell. 
Her private orcaards wall'd on ev’1y fide, 
To lawlefs fylvaus all accefs deny’d. | Pope. 

ORCHESTRE. aj. (Fr. cexnsea.| The 
place where the muficians are fet at a 
publick how. 

Orp. u.f. An edge or fharpnefs ; as in 
ordhelm, ordoright, ‘Fc. and in the Iflan- 
dilh tongue, ord fignifies a {pear or dari. 

Gibjons 

Ord, in old Englith, fignined begin- 

ning; whence probably the proverbial 

phrafe odds [ords] and ends, for {craps or 

remnants, and perhaps orts for waite pro~ 
vifion. 

ToOrvaltn, v. a, (ordino, Lat, ordounery 
French. | 

1, To appoint; to decree. 

Know the caule why mufick was crduia'd 3 
Was it not to retreth the mind of man 
Alter his ttudies, or his ufual pain? Shukfy care. 


Jeroboam ordained a featt. 1 ings. 


As many as were erduived to eternal life, believed. 
7 


He commanded us to teftify that it is he which 
was ordained of God to be the judge of quick ang 
dead. AER. 

‘fo fouls opprefs’d and dumb with griefs 
The gods ordain this kind relief, 


ORD 
That mufick hould in founds convey 
What dying lovers dare not faye Waller. 
The tatal tent, 
The fcens of death, acd place ordain’ d for puni(h- 
ment. Dryden, 

Mv realon bends to what thy eyes sraai» 5 
For I wasboratolove, and thou to reign, § = Priar. 
e. To eftablith; co fettle; to iniitute. 

Mulmutius 
Ordain’ d our laws, whofe ufe the fword of Cafar 
Hath too much maogled. Sbabfpeare. 

I will ordain a piace for Ifrael. 1 Chroniclp:. 

God from Sinai defcending, will himielt 
In thunder, lightning, and loud trumpets found, 

O: dain them laws. Miltor. 

Some laws ord'siz, and fome attend the choice 
Of holy fenates, andelect by voice. Dryden, 
. To fet in an office. 

Al fignified unto vou by a man, who is ordained 
over the affairs, (hall bevutterlydeitroyed.  Ejpoer. 
4. To invelt with minifterial function, or 
facertotal power. 

Meletius was ordained by Arian bifhops, and 

yet his ordination was never quettioned. Srilling fi. 
ORDA'LHER, x. fa [trom ordain] He who 
ordains, 
O'RDEAL. 2. j Tondal, Sax. ordaliumn, low 
Lat. ordalic, Fr.] A trial by fire or wa- 
ter, by which the perfon accufed appealed 
to heaven, by walking blindfold over 
hot bars of iron; or being thrown, I fup- 
pofe, into the water; whence the vulgar 
trial of witches. 

Their ordea’ laws they ufed in doubtful cafes, 
when clear proofs were wanted. Aakewill, 

Inthe ume of king John, the purgation per ignem 


et aquam, or the trial by erdea/, coutinued; but it 
ended with this king. Hale. 
O'RDER. #.f. [ordo, Lat. ordre, Fr.] 

1. Method; regular difpofition. 

To know the true ftate of Solomon’s houfesT will 
keep thiscrdei; 1 will fet forth the end of our foun- 
dation, the intruments for our works, the feveral 
employments affigued, and. the ordinances ave o3- 
ferve. Lescon. 

As St. Paul was full of the do€tring of the gofpel; 
fo it lay allclearand in order, open to his view. 


Locke. 
.2. Eftablifhed procefs. 


The .moderator, when either of the difputants 
breaks the rules, may interpole to keep them to 
ordir. Watts. 
. Proper ftate. 

Any of the faculties wanting, or ont of crder, pro- 
duce iuitable dzfeétsin men’s underitandings. Lacke. 
4. Regularity; fettled mode. 

This crder with her forrew fhe accords, 

Which orderlels all form of order brake. Daniel. 

Kings are the fathers of their country, but unlefs 
they keep their own eltates, they are fuch fathers as 
the fons maintain, which is againit the erder of na- 
ture. Daverant. 
5. Mandate; precept; command. 

Give order to my fervants, that they take 
No note of our being ablent. Shak/peare. 

Ir the lords of the cquncil iffued out any erder 
againit them, or if the king fent a proclamation for 
their repair to their houfes, prefently fome noble- 
men publithed a protedtation againit thofe erders and 
proclamations. Ciarcidsn. 

Upon this new fright, an order was made by both 
houtes for difarming all the papitts in England; upon 
which, and the I:ke orders, though feldom any thing 
was after done, yct it lerved to keep fp the appre- 
henfioas in the people, of dangers and defigns, and 
to ditincline them from any reverence or affection to 
the queen. Clarendon. | 

When chritians became a diftin@ body, courts 
were fst up by the order of the apoftles themfelves, | 
to miaifter judicial procets. Kettlewarth. | 

1 have received an orger under your hand tor a 
thoufaud peunds in words at length. Latler, 
6. Rule ; regulation. 

The church hath authority to eftablith that for an 
order at one time, which at another ime it may 
abulilh, and in both do well. Hocker. 
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, Regular government, 1 


The night, their number, and the fodden act | 
Would dath all order, and protect their tact. Dariel. 
As there is no church, where there is no order, 
no miniltry ; fo where the fame order and minittry 
is, there is the fame church. Pearf n. 


S. A fociety cf dignified perfons difting uifh- 


ed by marks of honour, 
Elves, 
The leveral chaizs.of erder look you (cour, 
Waith juice of balm and ev'ry precious flow’r. Sbak/. 
Princes many times make themfelves defires, and 
fet their hearts upon toys; fometimes upon a build- 


ing: fometimes upon erecting of an order, Bacon. 
She left in:mortal trophies of her fame, 
And to the nobleft order gave the name. Dryden. 


By thining marks, diflinguith’d they appear, 
And various 07 ders various enligns bear. Granville, 
. A rank, or clafs. 

The king commanded the high prieft and the 
prietts of the fecond order, to bring forth out of the 
temple all the veticis. 2 Kings. 

Th’ Almighty feeirg, 
From his tranfcendent feat the faints among, 
To thofe bright erders utter’d thus his voice. iW; lon. 

Like ufe you make of the equivocal word dignity, 
which is of creder, or cfnce, or dominion, or nature; 
and you artificially biead and confound all together. 


Meatervdand, 
ro. A religious fraternity. 
Finda bare foot brether out, 
One of our order to afiuciate mg, 
Here vifiting the fick. Saakfpeare. 


in the plural.] -Hierarchical itate, 
I; the faults of men in overs are only-to be judged 
among themielves, they are all in fome fort parties. 
Dryden, 
Having inthis youth made a gond progrefs in learn- 
ing, that he might dedicate himfelt more entirely to 
religion, he entered into holy overs, and ina few 
years became renowned for his fanttity of lite. 
Addi zn. 
When Ouranius firt entered into holy orders, he 
had haughtinefs in his temper, a great contempt and 
difregard for all foolilh and unreafonzble people; 
but he has prayed away this fpirit. Law. 


12. Means to an end. 


Virgins muft remember, that the virginity of the 
body is only excellent in order to the purity of the 
foul; for in the fame degree that virgins live more 
{piritually than other perfons, ia the fame degree is 
their virginity a more excellent tate. Tayler. 

We ihculd behave reverently towards the Divine 
Majefty, and jultly towards men; and in order to 
the better difcharge of :hefe duties, we thould govern 
ourlelvesia the ùle of fenfual delights with temper- 

e . 
ance. Tillatfon. 

The bet knowledge is that which is of greatett 
ufe in order to our eternal happinefs. Tillotfon, 

What we fee is in order only to what we do not fee; 
and both thefe ttates muft be joined together. 

Atterbury. 

One man purfues pawer in order to wealth, an 
another wealth in order to power, which laft is the 
fater way, and generaily followed. Swift, 


13. Meufures ; care. 


fi were meet you fhould take fome orzersfor the 
foldiers, which are now firit to be difcharged and 
dilpofed of fome way; which may otherwife grow to 
as great inconvenience.as all this that you have quit 


us from. Spenjer. 
Provide me foldiers, 

Whilft I take order for mine own affairs, Shak/p. 

‘Uhe money promifed unto the king, he took no 

order tor, albeit Soitratus required it. 2 Maccabees. 

If any of the family be diltretfed, order is taken 

for their relicf and competent means to live. Bacon. 


14. In architecture. 


A fyftem of the feveral members, ornaments, and 
proportions of columns and pilafters ; orit tsa regu- 
lar arrangement of the projccting parts of a building, 
efpecially thofe of a column; lo asto form one beau- 
tlul whole: or order is a certain rule tor the pro- 
portions of columns, and tor the figures which fome 
of the parts ought to lave on the account of the pro. 
portions that are given them. “(here are five orders 
ol columns; three of which are Greek, viz. the 
doric, ionic, and corinthian; and two Italian, viz. 
the tufcan and compolite. The whole is compoled 
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of two parts at leaf, the column and the entabla 
ture, and of four parts at the moit; whe there 15 
a pedeftal under the columns, and one acroter cr 
lrtle pedeltal on the top of the entablature. The 
column has three parts: the bafe, the haft, and the 
capital; which parts are ali dificrent in the feveral 
orsiers. 

In the tufean crder, any height being given, die 
vide it into ten parts and three quarters, called dia- 
meters, by diameters is meant the thicknefs of the 
fhaft at the bottom, the pedeftal having two; the 
column with bafe and capital, leven; and the enta- 

lature one ard three quarters. 

In the deric crucr, the whole height being given, 
is divided into twelve diameters or parts, and one 
third; the pedeflal having iwo and one third, the 
column cighf, aad the entablature two. 

In the ionic. crder, the whole height is divided 
into thirteen diameters and a half, the pederal 
having twoand two thirds, the column nine, and 
the entab!ature one and four fifths. 

In the corinthian order, the whole height is di- 
vided into fourteen diameters and a half, the pedeftal 
having three, the column nine and a half, and the 
entzblature two. 

In the compohite order, the whole height is di- 
vided into fifteen diameters and one'third; the pe- 
deftal having three and one third, the column teu, 
and the entablature two. 

In a colonnade orzange of pillars, the intercolume 
niation or fpace between columns in the tufcan 
arder, is four diameters. «In the doric erder, two 
and three quarters; in the ionic order, two and a 
quarter; in the corinthian order, two; and in the 
compolite order, one anda half. Builder's Dit? 


To O'RDER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To regulate ;-to adjuft; to manage ; to 
condutt. 
To him that ordererh his converfation aright, will 
l hew the falvation of God. Pyalms. 
As the fun when it arifeth in the heavgr, fo is 
the beauty of a good wife in the ordering of her 


houfe. Leclepafticus. 
Thou kat ordered all in meafure, number, and 
weight. Wifdom. 


Bms being afked how a man fhauld order his life > 
anfwered, as if a man should live long, ordie 


quickly. Bacon, 
2. To manage; to procure. 
The kitchen clerk that hight digeftion, 
Did order all the catesin feemly wife. —-Spenfer. 


3. To methodife; to difpofe fitly. 

Thefe were the exderings of them in theirfervice, 

to come into the houfe ot the Lord. a1 Chionichse 
4. To direct; to command. 
5- ‘Io ordain to facerdotal function. 

The bool: requireth due examination, and giveth 
liberty to object any crime againit fuch as are to be 
crdered. Woitgijte 

To O'RDER. v. 2. To give command; to 
give direction. 

So fpake the univerfal Lord, and feem'd 
So ordering. Milton. 

O'rpereR. x. f. [from order.] One that 
erders, methodifes, or regulates, 

That there fhould be a great difpofer and crdercr 
of all things, a wife rewarder and punither of good 
and evil, hath appeared fo equitable to men, that 
they have concluded it neceflary. Swcklirae 

O'RDERLESS, adj. [from order.] Difor- 
derly ; out of rule. 

All form is formlefs, order orderlefs, 

Save whatis oppofite to England's love. Shak/peure. 


O’rDERLINESS. x. f. [from orderly.) Rea 
gularity ; methodicalnefs. 


O'RDERLY. adj. [fram order. | 
1. Methodical; regular. 
The book requireth but orderly reading. [iookera 
2. Obfervant of method. 
Then to their dams 
Lets in their young; and woudrous srder/y, 
With manly hatte, difpatcht his houfewilery. | 
i Chapman. 
3. Not tumultuous; well regulated. 
Balfour, by an orderly and well-governed marchs 


ORD 

paffed in the king’s quarters without any confidera- 
ble lofs, to a place of fafety. Clarendon, 

be Accerding with eltablithed method. 
As for the orders ettabliihed, fith the law of na- 
tute, of God and man; do all favour that which is 
in being, all orderiy judgement of decilion be given 
againtt it, itis bat jultice to exact obedience of you. 
Hioker. 
A clergy reformed from popery in fuch a manner, 
as happily to preferve the mean between the two ex- 
tremes, in doctrine, worlhip, and government, per- 
fected this reformation by quiet and order/y methods, 
free from thofe ‘confufions and tumults: that elfe- 
where atcended it. Atterbury. 


ORD 


her publick laws and ordinances, made according to 
that which is judged ordinarily, and commonly 
finet for the whole, although it chance that tor 
fome particular men the fame be found inconve- 
nient. Hosker 

Springs and rivers do not derive the water which 
they crdinari/y refund, from rain. Iocsdward. 


2. Commonly ; ufualiy. 


The inftances of human ignorance were not only 
clear ones, but fuch as are not. fo ordinuri’y Mui. 
pected. Gianviil 

Prayer ought to be more than ordinari/y fervent 
and vigorous before the facrament. South, 


I 
ORE 
And for his evdiaary pays his heart 
For what his cycs cat oniya Shak/peare, 
5. A pluce of cating eltabhfhed ata certain 
price. 

‘They reckon all theirerrors far accomplifhments : 
and all the odd words thev have pick’d up ina 
coffec-houlcyora gaming Ordinary, atc produced as 
flowers of tlyle. Swift. 

Jo ORDINATE. v. a, (ordinatus, Lai. | 
To appotne. 
Finding how the certain right did Rand, 
With tull confent this man did ordinate 
T'he heir apparent to the crown and land. Daniel. 


O'’RDINARY. adj. [ordinarius, Latin, | 


i a O'RDINATE., adje (ordinatus, Lagj Kéau- 
1. Eftablifhed ; methodical; regular. f ad. (ordia J] Keg 


O’zver iy. adv, [from order.] Methodi- a 
Jar; methodical 


cally ; according to order; regularly ; 


according to rule. 

Ail parts of knowledge"have been thought by 
wife men to be then moit orderly delivered and 
proceeded in, when they are drawn to their firft 
orignal, Hooker, 

Atk him his name,-and orderly proceed 
To {wear-him. Shakfpsare's Richard 111. 

Make it ordersy aad well, 
According’to the fathion of the time. Sb2k/peare. 

It is walled with brick and ftone, intermixed or» 
‘derty. Sandys. 
How fhould thofe active particles, jucthed by the 
‘Occurfion of other bodies, whereof there is an inn- 

nite Rore, fo orderly keep their cells without any 
alteration of fite? Glanville. 

In the body, when the principal parts, the heart 
and liver, do their otfices, and all the infeior 

finaller veifels act ordzer/y and duly, there arifes a 

{weet enjoyment upon the whole, which we call 

health. South's Sernons. 
O'rDINABLE. adj. (ordino. Lat.] Such as 
` may be appointed. 

All the ways of economy God hath ufed toward 

a rational creature, to reduce mankind to that 

courfe of living which is moit perfectly agreeable to 


our nature, and by the mercy of God ordainadle to - 


eternal bliis. Hammar. 
O'RDINAL. adj. fordival, Fr. ordinalis, 
Lat.] Noting order: as, fecond, third. 
The moon’s age is thus found, add to the epact 
the day of the mohth and the ordinal number of 
-that month trom March inclufive, becaufe the epact 
-begins at March, and the fum of thofe, catting 
away thirty or twenty-nine, as often as it arifzth, 
is the age of the moon. Hoider. 
O’rvinat. 2. f{erdinal, Fr. ordinale, Lat. ] 

A rituals; a book containing orders. 
Ainfivorth, 

ORDINANCE. mf, [erdonnuance, Fr.] 

ro Law; rule; prefcript. 

Atfeemeth hard to plant any found ordinance, or 
reduce them toa civil government; fince all their ill 
cuftoms are permitted unto'them. Spenfer. 

Let Richard and Elizabeth, 
‘The true fucceeders of each royal houfe, 


Though in arbitrary governments there may bea 
body of laws obferved in the wrdinary torm, of 
juftice, they are not fufficient to fecure any rights to 
the people; becaufe they may be difpenfed with. 

p Addifon’s Freevolcer, 

The tanding ordinary means of conviċt'on failing 
to influence them, it is not to be expected that any 
extraordinary means fhould be able to do it. Atterd. 

Through the waat of a fincere intention of plza- 
fing Godin all our actions, we fall into fuch irre- 
gularities of life, as by the o:divary means oferace 
we fhould have power to avoid. Law. 


2. Common; ufual. 


Yet did the only utter her doubt to her daughters, 
thinking, fince the wont was paft, the would attend 
aturther occafion, lelt over much hate might feem 
to,proceed of the ordinary mfike between fiters in 
Jaw. Sidney. 

Itis fufficient that Mofes have the ordi-trry credit 
of an hi‘torian given him. Tilloyjon. 

This defignation of the perfon our author is more 
than crdinary obliged to take care of, beczufe he 
hath made the conveyance, as well as the power it- 
felf, facred. Locke. 

There is nothing more ordinary than children’s 
receiving into their minds propolitions from their 
parents; which being fattened by degrees, are at laft, 
whether true or falfe, rivetted theie. Locke. 

Method is aot lefs requilite in ordinary converfa- 
tion, than in writing, Adldifon. 


3, Mean; of low rank. 


Thefearethe paths wherein ye have walked, that 
are of the ordixary fost of men; thele are the very 
fteps ye have trodden, and the manileit degrees 
whereby ye are of your guides and directors trained 
up in that {chool. Hooker. 

Men of common capacity, and but ordinary judg- 
ment, are not able to diicern what things are fitteft 
for each kind and ftate of regiment. Elooker. 

Evcry ordinary reader, upon the publifhing of a 
new poem, has will and ill-oature enough to tura 
feveral pufages of it into ridicule, and very otten in 
the right place. Addifon. 

My {peculations, when fold fingle, are delights tor 
the rich and wealthy ; after fome timethcy come to 
the market in great quantitics, and are every crdinas y 
man’s money. Addijon. 

You will wonder how fuch an erdinary fellow as 


Ordinate hgures ate luch as have all their fides.and 
ali their angles equal. Ruy. 
ORDINATION. a. J. (ordinatis, Lat. from 
ordinat:.| . 
1. Eftablifhed order or tendency, confe- 
quent on a decree. 
Every creature is good, pattly by creation, and 
partly by ordination. Perkiss. 
Virtue and vice have a natural ordiracion to the 
happinefs and mifery of life retpectively. Norris. 


.2. The att of invelling any man with fas 


l 


cerdotal power. 
‘Though ordained by Arian bifnops, his ordinaticr 
was never queftioned. Stelling fleet. 
St. Paul looks upon ‘Titus as advanced to the dig- 
nity of a prime ruler of the church, and ertrufted 
with a large diocete under the immediate govein~ 
ment ol their refpective elders ; and thole deriving 
auchority trom his ordination. Siuth. 
O'avnance. wf. | This was anciently 
written more frequently ordinance; but 
ordnance is ufed tor diftin@tion. ] Cannon;’: 


great guns. 
Have 1 not heard greatiordmance in the field ? 
And heav'n’s artillery thunder in the fkies? Shak, f 
When a fhip feels or rolls in foul weather, the 
breaking loole of crzance is a thing very dangerous. 
Rakigd. 
There are examples of wounded perfons that have 
roared for anguith and torment at the difcharge ot 
ordnance, though at avery greatdiftance. bercley. 
ORDO'NNANCE, wu. f. [French.] - Dit- 
pofition of figures in a picture. 
O'RDURE. 2. j. [ordure, Fr. from fordes, 
Lat. Skinner.) Dung; filth. 


Gard?ners with ord@ure hide thofe roots 

That hall frh {pring and be moft delicate. SAat/p, 
Working upon human ordure, and by long p:epa- 

ration rendering it odoriferous, he terms it zibetta 

ecvidentasis. browme 
We added fat pollutions of our own, 

T’ encreafe the {teaming ordures of the Rage. Dryd. 
Renew'd by ordure’s \ympathetick force, 

As oil’d with magick juices for the courle, 


Vig’rous l:e rifes. Pope. 


By God’s fairordinance conjoin together! Shak/p. Or e 6 [ope or cpia Sax. oor, Dutch 
° e fe iy 3 ee | d 


Wood, could get his majefty’s broad feal. Swift. 


2. Oblervance commanded. 4. Ugly; not handfome: as, fie is) an a mine. | 
One ordinaice ought not to exclude the other, ordinary Woman l 7 2 ° ae 
much lefs to difparage the other, and leat of all to | 0 e ry ` r, Metal unrefined ; metal yet in its fofil 
undervalue that which is the moft eminent. Taylor. O'RDINARY. 2. f. - faie. 


1. Eftablithed judge of ecclefiaftical caufes. 
The evil will 


3- Appointment. Found about him lay on’every fide, 


Things created to fhew bare heads, 
When one but of my ordinance tood un, 
"To (peak of peace or war. ‘Shakfpeare. 
4. A cannon. It is now generally written 
9 for diltin-tion orduance; its derivation is 
not certa:n; perhaps when the word can- 
mon was firt introduced, it was miftaken 
for canon, and fo not improperly tranf- 
lated ordinance. It is commonly ufed in 
a collective {enfe for mere cannens than 
one | 

Caves and womby vaultages of France, 
Shalu chide your trefpafs aod return your mock, 
In fecond accent to his ordinance Shak/peare, 
O'RDINARILY. adv, | trom ordinary. | 
1. According to eftablifhed rules; accord- 

ing to fettled method. 

We are not to look that the church fhould charge 


Of all their parishioners they had ¢anftrain’d, 

Who to theerdinary of them complain’d. Hub. Tale. 
If fault be in thefe things any where juftly found, 

law hath referred the whole difpofition and redrefs 

thereof to the ordimary of the places Hacker. 


2, settled eftablifhment. 


Spain had no other wars fave thofe which were 
grown into an ordinary; now they have coupled 
therewith the extraordiuary of the Walcotine and 
Palatinate. Laon. 


2, Actual and conftant office. 


Viltiers had an intimation of the king’s pleafure 
to be his cup-bearer arlarge; and the fummer fol- 
lowing he was admitted in ordinary. Wotton. 

He at lat accepted, and was foon after made chap- 
lain in ordinary to his majelty. Fell. 


4. Regular price of a meal. 


Our courteous Antony, 
Leing basbet'd ten times o'er, goes to the feat; 


Great heaps of gold that never would be fpent ; 
Ot which fome were rude ore not purify'd 

Of Mulciber's devouring element. Spenfer. 
They would have brought them the gold cre 


aboard their thigs. Raleigh. 
A hill not far, 

Shone with a gloffy (curf, undoubted fign 

That in hrswomb washid metallic cre, 

The work of fulphur. Miho, 


Who have labour’d more 
To fearch the treafures ot the Roman ftore, 
Or digin Grecian mines for purer ore P> $ 
Rafcommon. 
Quick-filver cre of this mine is the riche’ of all 
cres | have yet feen, for ord nary it contains in it 
hs! f quick-filver, and in two parts of ore, one part of 
quick-ilver, and fometimes in three parts of cre, 
two puts of quick-filver. Brown. 
We walk in dreams on fairy land, 
Where golden ore lies mixt wiih common fa id. 
D ydene 


ORG 


Thofe who unripe veins in mines explore, 
Oa the rich bed agara the warm turf lay, 

Tilltime digefts the yet imperfet ore, 
And know it will Se gold anather day. 

Thofe profounder regions they explore, 
Where metals ripen in valt cakes ot ore, 


2. Meul. 


ORG 


bles; thatisy grow organical/y from feeds, as well 

as plants, Locke, 
Oxca'nicatness. x. /. [from organical, | 
Rien: State of being orgarical. 

Garth. | ORGANISM. m. fe [from organ,} Organi- 
cal {trutture. 

How admirable is the natural Rratture or nguni w 
of bodies. Grew, 


be 
| Onc Anas: ne J. [orzanifie, Fr. trom 


The liquid ore he drain'd, 
Firft his own tools; thea what might elle 


wrought, 
Fufile, or grav'o in metal. Aiden, organ.) One who plays on the organ, 
OREWEED. n.f A weed either grow- An crganift ferves that office in a public choir. 


Boyle, 

| Orcaniza'Tion. 2. f. (from organize. | 
Conftruétion in which the parts are fo 
difpofed as to be fubfervient to eacii 


other. 

Every man's fenes differ as much from others in 

f their feure, colour, fite, and infinite ether peculia- 

rities tn the orgzniza'ion, as any ose man's can 
from iuelé, through divers accidental variations. 

Gla:ville, 

That being then one plant, which has fuch an or- 
garizaiior of parts in one coherent body, partaking 
of one common life, it continues to be the fame 
plang, though that lire be communicated to new par- 
ticles of matter, in a like continuca organization. 

Lacte, 

To O'RGANIZE. v.a. [organifer, Fr. trom 

crzan.} To conftruct fo as that one part 

co-operates with another; to form or- 
ganically. 

As the foul doth arganiae the body, and give 
unto every member that fubftance, quantity, and 
thape, which nature feeth mott expedient, fo the ine 
ward grace of facrameais may teach what ferveth beft 
tor their outward form. Hoster. 

A genial and chesifbing heat fo acts upon the fit 
aad obfequious matter, wherein it was hardoured, as 
to crganize and tafhion that difpofed matter eccord- 
ing to the exigencies of its own nature, Boyle. 

Thofe nobler faculties in the miad, matter orga- 
niz:d could never produce. Ray. 

The identity of the fame man conhits in a parti- 
cipation of the fame continued life by conitantly 
fleeting particles in fucceffion vitally united to the 
fame organized body. Lecke. 

O'RGANLOFT. 7#. f. [organ and /ft.] The 
loft where the organs fand. 

Five young ladies of a0 {mall fame for their great 
feverity of maaners, would go no where w:th their 
lovers but to an organ/oft in a church, where they 
had a cold treat and lome few opera fongs. Tatler. 

O/RGANPIPE. w. fe [organ and pipe.) The 
pipe of a mufical organ. 
The thunder, 
That deep and dreadful crganpipe, proncunc'd 
The name of Profper. Sbatfpeare. 
O'rGany.z. f. [crigarum, Lat.] An herb. 
Ainjwsrih. 
Orca'sm. 2. fa [orga/me, Fr. epyac uw] 
Sudden vehemence. 

This rupture of the lungs, and confequent fpitting 
of blood, ufually arifes from an orgafm, or immo- 
derate metion of the blocd. Blackmore, 

By means of the curious lodgment and inofculae 
tion of the auditory nerves, the orgafms cf the f{pirits 
fhould be aliayed, and perturbations of the mind 
quieted. Derbim, 


O'rceis. 2. fo [A fea fifth, called likewife 


O/rEWwooD. ý ing upon the rocks under 
high-water mark, or broken from the 
bottom of the fea by rough weather, and 
cak upon the next by the wind and ficod. 

Carew. 

O'rrcitp. 7 / The reftitution of goods 
or money taken away by a thief by vio- 
lence, 1f the robbery was committed in 
the daytime. Auijwarth, 

O/rGaL. z. /. Lees of wine. 


O'RGAN. 2. /. [organe, Fr. dpysevov, ] 
1. Natural intrument; as the tongue is the į 
organ of fpeech, the lungs of refpira- 
tion. 
When he fhall hear the died upoa his words, 
The ever lovely organ of her lite 
Shall come apparell'd in more precious habit, 
Than wheo fhe liv’d indeed. Sbakfpeare. 
For a mean and organ, by which this operative 
virtue might be continued, God appointed the light 
to be united, and gave it alfo mation and heart. 
Raizigh. 
The aptnefs of birds is not fo much in the cone 
formity o? the organs of {peech, as in their attention. 
Bacon. 
Wie and will 
Can judge and chule, without the body's aid; 
Tho’ on fuch objects they are working till, 
Asthro’ the body’s organs are convey’d, Davies. 
2. An inftrament of muofick confifting of 
pipes filled with. wind, and of {tops 
touched by the hand, [Orgue, Fr.] 


A hand of a vaft extenfion, and a prodigious num- 
ber of fingers playing upon all the organ pipes in the 
world, and making every one founda particular rote. 

Keil, 

While in more lengrhen’d notes and flow, 


The deep, majettick, falemn organs blow. Pepe. 


Orca'xicaL. ) adj. (organizue, Fr. orga- 

Orca'sick. ( nicus, Lat. 

1. Confifing of various parts co-operating 
with each other. 

He rounds the air, and breaks the hymaick notes 
In birds, heav’n’schoritters, organick throats ; 
Which, if they did not die, might feem to be 
A tenth rank in the heavenly hierarchy. Donne. 

He with ferpent tongue 
Organick, or impulfe of vocal air, 
His fraudulent temptation thus began. Milten. 

The orgarical Rra&uie of human bodies, whereby 
they live and move, and are vitally informed by the 
foul, is the workmaatnip of a moit wife, powerful, 
and beneficent being. bentley. 

2. Inftrumental; afting as inftruments of 
nature or art, to a certain end. 

Read with them thofe organick arts which enable 
men to difcourfe and write perlpicusufly, elegantly, 
and according to the fitteft ityle of lofty, mean, or 
lowly. Milton, 

3. Refpeéting organs, 

She cou'd not produce a moniter of any thing 
thathath more vital and erganica/ parts than a rock 
of maibie. Ray. 

[hey who want the feafe of difcipline, or hearing, 
are by confequerce deprived of fpeech, not by any 
immediate organical indifpofition, but for want of 
difcipline. hickder. 


Orca’xtcaLiy. adu. [from organical. | 
Ey means of organs or ioftruments; by 
organica difpoftion of parts. 

Ali Rones) kactas, and minerals, are real vegeta- | 


the orkenjling, as being taken on the 


Orkney coatt. Ainfavorth, 
O'RGIES. mf. [orgies Fr. crgia, Latin.) 
Mad rites of Pacchus; franuck revels. 

i Thefe are nights 

Solemn to the fhining rites 

Ot the fairy prince and knights, 

While the moon their orgics lights. Ben Jorfon. 
She ieign’d noéturnal orgies; left my bed, 


And, mix'd with Trojac danes, the dances lel. 
D-yaen, 


i | R S e 


Proud; haughty, Notin ule. 


orgauling. Both feem a corruption of | 


| 


3: Bright ; fining ; glittering ; 


Ori EN'TAL. 2. f. 


OR i 
From iftes of Greece 


The princes orgi/éous, their high blood chafed, 
Have co the port of Athens feat their thips. Sa%/p. 


O'RICHALCH, z. fe [oricbulcum, Latin. ] 


Brafs. 

Wor Bilbo fteel, mor brafs from Corinth fet, 
Wor ce@ly orichafeS trom itrange Pheenice, 
But fuch as could both Pixbus’ arrows ward, 
And th’ hailicg darts of heav'n beating hard. 


Spenfer. 


O'RIENT. adj. (oriens, Latin. } 
1. Rifing as the fun. 


Moon that now meet’it the orient fun, now fly’ 
With the fixed (lars. AMilior. 

When fair morn orent in heav'n appear'd. Azide. 
. Eaftern; oriental, 


g; gaudy; 
fparkling. 

The liquid drops of tears that you have flied, 
Shall come again transform'd to orient pearl; 
Advantazing their loaa with intercity 
Oftentimes double gain of happinels, Sdzk/peare, 

There do breed yearly an tunumereole company 
of gnats, whole property 1s to fiy unto the eye of the 
lion, as being a brig'st and crient thing. Abbor. 

We have fpoken of the caufe of orient colours 
in birds; which 1s by the tinenefs of the ttrainer. 

Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
Morning light 
More crient in yon weiter cloud, that draws 
O’er the blue firmament aradicnt white, Afilton. 
In thick thelter of black fades imbowr'd, 
He offers to each weary traveller 
His oriere liquor in a cryftal glafs, 
To quench the drouth of Phebus. Mitten. 

The chiefs about theirnecks the (cutcheons wore, 

With crient pearls and jewels powder'd o'er, Dryd. 


O'RIENT. x. f. [orient, Fr.) The eatt ; 


the part where the fun firft appears. 


ORIE'NTAL., adj. [oriental, Fr.] Eattern; 


placed in the eait; proceeding from the 
eaft. 

Your fhips went as well to the pillars of Hercules, 
as to Pequin upon the orienizl feas, as far as tothe 
borders of the eatit Tartary. Bacon. 

Some alcribing hereto the generation of gold, 
conceive the bodies to receive lome appropriate in- 
fluence from the iya’s afcendent and or éertal radis- 
tions. Brown, 


An inhabitane of the 
eaftern parts of the world. 
They have been of that ercat ufe to following 


ages, as to be imitated by the Arabiars and other 
orientals. Grew. 


Orie NTALISM. x. f. [from criextal.] An 


idiom of the eaftern languages; an 
eaftern mode of fpeech. 


ORIENTA'LITY. v. f [from criental.) 


State of being oriental. 

His revolution being regular, it hath no eficacy 
peculiar from its créenrality, but equally dfperfeth 
his beams. Brown. 


O'ririck. 2. f. [orifce, Fr. orifcium, Lat.) 


Any opening or perforation. 

The prince of Orange, in his fir hurt by the 
Spanifh boy, could find no means to ttanch the 
blood, but was fain to have the erifice of the wound 
fiopped by men’s thumbs, fucceeding one arcther 
for the {pace of two days. Bacon. 

Their mouths 
With hideous cri fce gap’d on us wide, 
Pertending hollow truce. Milton. 

/Etna was bored through the top with a mont rous 
crifice. Aadifon. 

Blocd-letting, Hippocrates faith, Mould te done 
with broad Jancets orfwords, i order to maxe a 
large orifice by tabbing or pertusion. Arbuionet, 


| O/RIFLAMB. 72. f. [probably a corruption 


of aurifamma, Lit. or famme d'or, XT. 
in like manner as crpiment is corrupted. | 
A goiden fandard. atinjeweorth. 


| Orer'tious. adj. forgucillerx, French. } O’rican. 7. f. [orizan, Fr. origaaum, Lat. } 


Wild marjoram, 


O R.I 

1 faw her in her proper huc, 

Bathing herfelf in erigan and thyme,  Spenfer. 
O'RIGIN. ln. [.( origine, French $ arigos, 
Or'GINAaL. § Latin.) 

1. Beginning; firt exitence. 

The facred hittorian only treats of the orfgins of 

terreitrial animals. Bentleys Sermons. 
g. Fountain; fource; that which gives 
beginning or exiftence. 

Nature, which contemns its origin, 

Cannot be border’d certain in itfelt.  Shak/peare, 

If any {tation upon earth be honourable, theirs 
was; and their NAD therefore have no reafon to 
bluth at the memory of fuch an original Atterbury. 

Some philofophers have placed the original of 
power in admiration, either of furpafling form, 
great valour, or fuperior underftanding. Davenant. 

Original of beings! pow’r divine ! 

Since that I live and that [ think, is thine. Prior. 

Thefe great orbs, 

Primitive founts, and origins of light. Prior. 

$. Firlt copy; archetype; that from which 
any thing is tranfcrthed or tranflated. 
In this fenfe origin is not ufed. 

Compare this tranflation with the original, the 
three firit {tanzas are rendered almott word for 
word, not only with the fame elegance,-but with 
the fame tura of expreflion. Addifon, 

External material things, as the objcéts of fenfa- 
tion; and the operations of our minds within, as 
the objects of reflection; are the only originals 
from whence all our ideas taxe their beginnings. 

Locke, 
4. Derivation; defcent, 

They, like the feed from which they fprung, ac- 

curtt 

Acainft the gads immortal hatred nurit ; 

An impious, arrogant, and cruel brood, 

Expretfing their oviginal trom blood. Dryden. 
ORIGINAL. atj. [originel, Fr. originalis, 
Lat.] Primitive; prittine; firk. 

The original queftion was, whether God hath 
forbidden the giving any worship to himfelf by an 
im ze? Stilling fleet, 

Had Adam obeyed God, his original perfection, 
the knowledze and ability God at tirit gave him, 
would (till have continued. Puke. 

You ftill, fair mather, in your offspring trace 
The thock of beauty dettin'd tor the race; 

Kind nature forming them, the pattern took, 
From heav’n's firit work, and Eve's original look. 
Piior. 
Ori'cinatry. adv. [from original. ] 
a. Primarily; with regard to the firi 
caufe; from the beginning. 

A very great difference Between a king that 
holdeth his crown by a willing act, of eltases, and 
one that holdeth it originally by the law of nature 
and defcent of blood. Bacoit, 

As God is originally holy inhimfclf, fo he might 
communicate his fandtity to the fons of mea, 
whom he inteaded to bring unto the fruition of 
him(elf. _ Prarfon. 

A prefent bletfing upon our fats, is neither orj- 
ginally due from God's Juitice, nor becomes due to 
us from his veracity. Sinallridze. 


2. At frh. 

lhe metallic and mineral matter, found in the 
perpendicular intervals of the trata, was originally, 
and at the time of the deluge, lodged in the b dies 

of thofe rata. Woodward, 
3. As the firit author, 
For what originally others writ, 
May be fo well difguis’d ard fo improv’d, 
That with fume juttice it may pafs for yours. Rofe. 
Ori'cinatness. xe f. [from origincl | 
The quality or fate of being original, 
Oni'cinary. adj, (originaire, Fr. from 
origin. | 
1. Productive ; caufing exiftence. 

‘The production of animals in the srég/mary way, 
requires a Certain degree of warmth, which pro- 
eceds from the fun’s influence, Cheyne. 

2. Primitive; that which was the firk ftate. 
VoL, Il, 


To ORI'GINATE. T. 7. 
ORIGINATION. 2. f. 


ORN 


Remember I am built of clay, and mut 
Refolve to my ariginary dutt. Sundys on Fob, 


To ORIGINATE. v. a. [from origiz.| To 


bring into exiltence. : 

l To take exiftence. 

[originaus, Latin; 
from originate. | 

1. ‘The aét or mode of bringing into 


exiftence ; firt production. 

The tradition of the origination of mankind 
feems to be univerfal; but the particular methods of 
that origination excogitated. by the heathen, were 
particular. Haule. 

This eruca is propagated by animal parents, to 
wit, butterflies, after the common origination ol 
all caterpillars. Ray. 

Defcartes tirk introduced the fancy of making a 
world, and deducing the origination of the univerie 
from mechanical principles. — Keil. 

2. Defcent from a primitive. 

The Greek word ufed by the apoitles to exprefs 
the church, fignificth, a calling forth, if we look 
upon the origination. Pew fur. 

O'rrson. z. f- [oraifon, Fr. This word is 
varioufly accented; Shab/peare has the 
accent hath on the firft and fecond fylla- 
bles; Milton and Crefhaw on the firft, 
others on the fecond.| A prayer; a fup- 
plication. 
Nymph, in thy orifoas 
Be all my fins remember'd. Hamlet, 
Alas! your too much love and care of me 
Are heavy ori/ons ‘zaintt this poor wretch. Sh2kf- 
He went into St, Paul's church, where he had 


orifons and Te Deum fung. Bycon. 
My wakeful lay hall knock 

At th’ oriental gates, and duly mock 

The early larks thrill oré/ens, to be 

An anthem at the day’s nativity. Crafhaw. 
His daily orifons attra our ears. Sandys. 
Lowly they bow’d, adoring, and began 

Their orifons, each morning duly paid. Milten. 


So went he on with his ori/ons, 
Which, if you mark them well, were wife ones. 


Cotten. 
Here at dead of night 
The hermit oft, mid his ors/ens, hears 
Aghalt the voice of time difparting tow'rs, Dyer. 


The midnight ciock attetls my fervent pray’rs, 
The rifing fun my orifons declares. Flarte. 
Ork. 2 fe [orca, Lat.) <A fort of great 
fih. 
O'rLOr. x». fe [overloop, Dut, } The mid- 
dle deck. Skinner. 
A {mall fħip of the king’s called the Penfie, was 
affailed by the Lyon, a principal flip of Scotland ; 
wherein the Penfic fo applied her thot, that the 
Lyon’s oerlsp was broken, her fails and tackling 
torn; and laltly, the was boarded end taken. 
llaywa d. 
O'RNAMENT., v. fi [ornamentum, Lat. 
ornement, French. 
t. Embellifhment; decoration. 
So may the outward fhows be kait themfelves ; 
The orld is till deceiv'd with orzament. Shal/p. 
2. Something that embellifhes. 
Ivorie, wrought in ornamente to decke the checkes 


of horfe. Chupman, 
The Tufcan chief to me has {ent 
Their crown, and ev'ry regal ornament. Dryden. 


No circumftances of life can place a man fo far 
below the notice of the world, but that his virtues 
or vices will render him, in fome degree, an orru- 
ment or difgrace to his profeflion. Rogers. 

3. Honour; that which confers dignity. 

They are abufed and injured, and betrayed from 
their only perfection, whenever they are taughs, 
that any thing is an ormanent in them, that is not 
an craament in the wifett amongit mankind, Jaw. 

The perfons of different gnalities in bath fexes, 
are indeed allowed their different ormasrents 3 but 
thefe are by no means coltly, being rather defigned 
as marks ot diftin€tion than to make a figure. -ded 

ORNAME'NTA Lsadj.{ from orzament. Serv- 


ing to decoration; giving embellithment. 


ORP 


Some think it mott ormamenta’ to wear their 
bracelets on their wriils, athers about their anclc3. 
Brows. 

If the kind be capable of more perfection, though 
rather in the crzamental parts of it, than the ef- 
featial, what rules of morality or refpe& have I 
broken, in naming the detects, chatthey may herc- 
after be amended ? Dryden. 
Even the heathens have clleemed this varicty not 
only ornamental to the earth, buta proof of the wife 
dom of the Creator. WM ogauard. 
If no advancement or knowledse can be had trem 
univerfities, the tine there fpene is loft; every 
crnamental pait of education is better taught elfes 
where. Suift. 

ORNAME/NTALLY. adu, [from ornamens 
tel.) In fuch a manner as may confer 
emhellit ment. 

ORNAME'NTED. adj, [from arapi] 
Embellihed; bedecked. This is, 
think, a word of late introduction, not 
very elegant. 

O'RNATE, adj. [ornatus, Lat.] Bedecked ; 
decorated ; fine. 

Whatthing of fea or land, 
Female of fex it feems, 
That fo bedeck'’d, or zate and gays 
Comes this way failing? Milton's Agcni/izs. 


O'rNATENESS. 2. /.[ from ornate. ] Finery 3 
fate of being embellifhed. - 
C'RNATURE. X. f. [ornate:, Lat.] Decora- 
ticn. Ainfwwortha 


w 


ORNISCOPIST. m. f. (Ċens and toxeza. | 
One who examines the flight of birds in 
order to foretel futurity. 

ORNITHOLOGY. x. fa [cans and Aovyece] A 
difcourfe on birds. 

O'RPHAN, 2. fi oe eres ; orphelin, Fr.] 
A child who has loft father or mother, 


or both. 

Poor orphan in the wide wor!d feattered, 
As budding branch rent from the native tree, 
And thrown forth until it be withered ; 

Such is the (tate of man. Spenfere 

Who can be bound by any folemn vow 
To reave the orphan of his patrimony, 

To wring the widow from her cuftom’d right, 
And have noother reafon tor his wrong, 
But that he was bound by a folcmn oath? Sha yp. 

Sad widows, by thee rifled, weep in vain, 

And ruin'd orphans of thy rapes complain. Sana'yte 

'Yhe fea with {poils his angry bullets ftrow, 
Widows and orphans making as they go, Muller, 

Pity, with a parent’s mind, 
This helglefs orphan whom thou leav’it behind. 
Dryden. 

ColleAlions were made for the relief of the poor, 

whether widows or orp-hars. Nelfon, 
O'RPHAàN, adj. [orpheliz, Fr.] Bereft of 
Parents. 

This king, left orphan botis of father and mother, 
found his ettate, when he came to age, fo disjointed 
even in the nobleft and {trongelt limbs of governe 
ment, that the name of a king was grown odrous, 

Sidjicy'e 
ClarHanaGe. pu fi [orphelinage, Fr. 
O'rpHanism. § from orphan.) State of 
an orphan. 
O'RPIMENT. 2. f. [auripigmeulum, Latin 3 
orpiment, orpix, French. ] 

True and geninue orpinext is a foliaccous fofhl, 
of atiné and pure texture, remarlsdiy heavy, ane 
its colour is a bright and beautiful ycllow, likeshat 
of gold. tis not hard but very tough, cafily bend, 
ing without breaking. Orpimient has becn fuppor d 
to contain gold, and is found in mincs ot gold, 
filver, and copper, and fometimes in the {trata of 
marl. ilih 

For the golden colo, it may dc made by fome 
fmall mixture of craimeat, fuch as they uf: ia bale 
in the yellaw alchymy; it wiil eafly recover tnat 
which the iron lofcth. paj 
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ORPHA'NOTROPHY. w. f. (opas and 
igo.) An hofpital for orphans. 

O'RPINE. n. fe [crpin, Fr. zelephon, Lat:] 
Liverer or roie root, anacampferos, Tele- 
phum, or Rhodia radise A plant, Miller. 

Cool violets and orpine growing ftll, 
Embathed balm and cheerful galingale. Spenfer. 

O'rrery. x. f An inftrument which by 
many complicated movements reprefents 
the revolutions of the heavenly bodies. 
It was firt made by Mr. Rowley, a ma- 
thematician born at Lichfield, and fo 
named from his patron the earl of Or- 
rery: by one or other of this family al- 
moft every art has been encouraged or 
improved, 

O'rris. 2. f. [cris Latin] A plant and 
flower, Miller. 

The nature of the orris root is almoft fingular; 
for roots that are in any degree fweet, it is but the 
fame {weetnefs with the woad or leaf; but the crris 
is not fweetin the leaf; neither is the flower any 
thing fo fweet as the root. Bacon. 

O’rris. z. f. [old French.] A fort of gold 
or filver lace. 

Orts, 2. /. feldom with a fingular. [This 
word is derived by Skinner from ort, 
German, the fourth pare of any thing ; 
by Lye more reafonably froin orda, Irith, 
a fragment. -+ In Anglo Saxon, ord figni- 
fies the beginning; whence in fome pro- 
vinces odds and eads, for ords and ends, 
fignify remnants, fcattered pieces, re- 
fufe ; from ord thus ufed probably came 
ert.| Refufe; thingsleft or thrown away. 
Obfolete. 


He muft be taught, and train'd, and bid go forth; 
A barren-fpirited fellow, one that feeds 
On abject erts and imitations. Shakfacare. 

The iraétions of her faith, orrs of her love, 

The fragments, fcraps, the bits, and greafy reliques 

Of her o’er-eaten faith, are bound to Diomede. 

Shak/peare. 

Much good do’t you then; 

Brave plufh and velvet men 

Can feed on orts, and fafe in your ftage-cloths, 

Dare quit, upon your oaths, 

The ftagers, and the ftege-wrights too. Ben Jonfan. 
O'RTHODOX, adj. [2,05 and doxtw ; 
ORTHODO'XAL, | orthodox, French.) 

Sound in opinion and doétrine; not 
heretical. Orihodoxal is not ufed. 

Be you perfuaded and fettled in the true protef- 
tant religion profefled by the church of England, 
which ıs as found and orthodex in the doétrine 
thereof, as any chriftian church in the world. 

Bacor. 

An uniform profeffion of one and the fame cr- 
thedoxal verity, which was once given to the faints 
in the holy apoftles days. I bite. 

Eternal blifs is not immediately fuperftru€ted on 
the moft ortbcdox beliefs; but as our Saviour faith, 
If ye know thefe things, happy are ye if ye do 
them; the doing muft be firit fuperitructed on the 
knowing or believing, before any happinefs can be 
built om if. Hammond. 

Origen and the two Clemens’s, their works were 
originally crthodex, but had been afterwards cor- 
rupted, and interpolated by hereticks in fome parts 
of theme Waterlard, 

O'r THODOXLY. adv. [from orthodox. | 
With foundnefs of opinion, 

The do@trine of the church of England, expreffed 
in the thirty-nine articles, is fo foundly and fo or- 
thodexly feutled, as cannot be queftiored without 
extreme danger to the kanour of our religion. Bucon. 


C'RTHODOXY. n. f. [égSedskia; orthodoxie, 
Fr. from crtkedex. ] Soundnefs in opinicn 


and doétrine. 


Kalil himlelf bears ful) and clear teflimony to 
Gaegory's crihomexy. Waterland, 


ORV 


Ido not attempt explaining the myfteries of the 
ehriitian religion; fince Providence intended there 
fhould be myfteries, it cannot be agreeable to piety, 
orth:dexy, or good lenfe, to go avout it. Sacifr. 

O'RTHUDROMICKS. 7. f. [from 5299 and 
é2o¥-.] The art of failing in the arc 
of fome great circle, which is the 
fhortett or ftraighteft diftance between 
any two points on the furface of the 
globe. Harris. 

O'RTHODROMY. ». f. [090 and dou ; 
orthedromie, Fr.) Sailing in a ftraight 
courfe, 

O’'RTHOGON., 2. f. [peg and yavie.] A 
rectangied figure. 

The !quare will make you ready for all manner 
of compartments ; your cylinder for vaulecd turrets 


and round buildings; your orrbogon and pyramid, 
for harp fteeples. cacham, 


ORTHOGONAL, adj. [ orthogonel, Fr. from 
orthogon.| Rettangular. 


One who fpells according to the rules of 
grammar, 

He was wont to freak plain, like an honeft man 
and a foldier; and now he is turn’d orthograpber, 
his words are jult lo many ftrange dithes. Shak/peare. 

OrTHOGRA'PHICAL., ad. [from ortho- 
raphy. 

r. Rightly fpelled. 

2. Relating to the fpelling. 

I received from him the following letter, which, 
after having rectihed fome little ortbograpbical 
miftakes, I fhall make a prefent of to the public. 

~ k Speflator. 
3. Delineated according to the elevation, 
not the ground- plot. 

In the orshograpbical fchemes there fhould be a 
true delineation and the juft dimenfions of each 
face, and of what belongs toit. Mortimer, 

ORTHOGKA PHICALLY, adj, [from ortho- 
graphical, | 

1. According to the rules of fpelling, 

2. According to the elevation, 

ORTHO’/GRAPRHY. x, /. [eedos and ya; 
orthographie, French. ] 

1. The part of grammar which teaches 
how words fhould be {pelled. 

This would render languages much more ealy to 
be learned, as to reading and pronouncing, and 
efpecially as to the writing them, which now as 
they ftand we find to be troublefome, and it is no 


{mall part of grammar which treats of crib: graphy 
and right pronunciation. Helder, 
. The art or practice of fpelling. 

In London they clip their words after ore man- 
ner about the court, another in the city, anda third 
in the fuburbs; all which reduced to writing, would 
entirely confound orrbcgruphy. Swift, 

3. The elevation of a building delineated, 
You have the orthography or upright of this 
ground-plot, and the explanation witha fcale of 
teet and inches. Moxcn. 


ORTHO'PNOEA, 2. fe [opdomvose 3 orthopuce, 
Fr.] A diforder of the lungs, in which 
refpiration can be performed only in an 
upright pofture. 

His difeafe was an afthma oft turning to an or- 


th. pnava ; the caufe a tranilation of tartarous humours 
from his joints to his lungs. Harvey. 


O'r tive. adj. [ortive, Fr. ortivus, Latin. | 
Relating to the rifing of any planet or 
ftar. 

ORTOLAN, n. J. (French.] A fmall bird 
accounted very delicious. 

Nor crtelans nor godwits. Cowley. 

O'lrval. a, f. [orvale, Fr. orvala, Lat. } 
‘The herb clary. Dia. 

Orvie'ran, x. fe [ervictano, Italian; fo 
called from a mountebank at Orvieto in 


N 


OrTHO'GRAPHER. 7. f. [p905 and yeaa, | | 
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Italy.] An antidote or counter poifon ; s 
medicinal compofition or electuary, good 
againft poifon. Bailey. 

Oscueo'ceLe. a fc [eoxsov and xzan.] A 
kind of hernia when the inteftines break 
into the fcrotum. Dif. 

Osciita‘tion. 2. f- [ofeillum, Lat.] The 
act of moving backward and forward 
like a pendulum. 

Osci/LLavory. adj. [o/tillum, Lat.| Movs 
ing backward and forward like a pen- 
dulum. 

The actions upon the folids are ftimulating or 


increcfing their vibrations, or o/c/Matery motions. 
Arbuthnot. 
Osci'rancy. #. f. [ofcitantia, Latin. ] 
1. The act of yawning. 
2. Unufual fleepinefs; carelefinefs. 

If perfons of circumfpect piety have been over- 
taken, what fecurity can there be for our wrecklefs 
ofcitancy ? Government of the Tongue. 

It might proceed from the ofcitancy of tranicri- 
bers, who, to dilpatch their work the fooner, ufed 
to write all numbers in cyphers. Speclatore 

Osci’tanr, adj, [ofcitans, Latin. | 
1. Yawning; unufually fleepy. 
Z. Sleepy ; flugeith. 

Our ofcitant lazy piety gave vacancy for them, 
and they will now lend none back again. 

Decay of Piety. 
OSCITA'TION. x. f, [ofcito, Lat.] The act 
of yawning, 

l {hall defer confidering this fubje&t til! come 
to my treaufe of ofcitation, laughter, and ridicule. 

Titler, 

O'stER. 2, /. [ofier, Fr. witex, Lat..] A tree 

of the willow kind growing by the water, 

of which the twigs are ufed for bafket- 
work. 

The rank of efers, by the murmuring ftreamy 
Left on your right hand, brings you to the place. 

Shak/pearts 
, Ere the fun advance his burning eye, 
I mutt fill up this offer cage of ours 
With baleful weeds and precious juiced flowers. 
Shak/peare. 
Car comes crown’d with oxier, fees, and weeds. 
Draytcn. 

Bring them for food {weet boughs ard offers cut, 
Nor all the winter long thy hay-rick hut. Maye 

Like her no nymph can willing ofers bend, 

In batket-works, which painted ttreaks commend. 
Drydene 

Along the marfhes fpread, 
We make the ofer fringed bank our bed. 


O’smunpd.# f A plant. It is fometimes 
ufed in medicine. It grows upon bogs 
in divers parts of England. Miller. 

O'spray. mf. [corrupted from offfraga, 
Lat.] The fea eagle, of which it is re- 
ported, that when’he hovers in the air, 
all the fifh in the water turn up their bel- 
lies, and lie Rill for him to feize which 
he pleafes. Hanmere 

I think he’ll be to Rome, 
As is the o/pray to the fith, who takes it 
By fovereignty of nature. Shat/peare. 

Among the fowls thall not be eaten, the eagle, the 
offiirage, and the o/pray. Nianbers. 

O'SSELET. n. J. { French.) A little hard 
fubftance arifing on the infide of a 
horfe’s knee, among the fmall bones; 
it crows out of a guinmy fubitance which 
faltens thofe bones together. 

Farrier's Di&. 

O'ssicLe. 2.f. [oficulum, Latin.] A finall 
bone. 

There are three very little bones in the ear, upon 
whofe right con{titution depends the due tenfion of 
the tympanum; and if the action of one little mulcles 
which ferves to draw onc of thele officies, fixt to the 


Pepe. 
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“tympanum, be lotor abated, the tenfion of that 


membrane ceahng, found is hindered trom coming 
into the ear. Flolaer. 


Ossi'rick. adj. foffeand facto, Lat. ] Hav- 
ing the powerot making bones, or chang- 
ing carneous or membranous to bony 
fubftance. 

If the caries be fuperficial, and the bone firm, you 
may by medicaments confume the moiflure in the 
caries, dry the bone, and difpofe it, by virtue of its 
office faculty, to thruft out callus, and make fepa- 
ration of its caries, Wifeman. 

Osstrica'tion.1./. [from ofify.] Change 
of carneous, membranous, or cartilagi- 
nous, into bony fubftance. 

Ofifications crindurations of the artery, appear fo 
conftantly in the beginnings of ancurifms, that it is 
not caly to judge whether tacy are the caufe or the 
ette&t of them. Sharp. 

OssurraGe.m f. [ofifraga, Lat. ofifragne, 
Ir.] -A kind of eagle, whofe fleth is for- 

‘bid ander the name of gryphon. The 
~offifraga or ofpray, is thus called, becaufe 
it breaks the bones of animalsin order to 
come at the marrow. It is faid to dig 
<up bodies in church-yards, and eat what 
it finds in the bones, which has been the 
occaficn that the Latins call it avis bafta- 
‘via. See Ospray. Calmet. 
fo O’ssiry, œ. a. [ofa and facia] To 
change to bone. 

The dilated aorta every where in the neighbour- 
hood of the cyit is, “erally ojifyed. Sharp. 

Ossi'voroUs. adj. [ofa and voro.) Devou- 
ring benes. 

The bone of the gullet is not in all creatures alike 
eufwerable to the body or tomach: as in the fox, 
which feeds on bones, and fwaliows whole, or with 
little chewing ; and next in a dog and other o/7vorous 
quadrupeds, it is very large. Derlam. 

O'SSUARY. v. J. [offuarium, Lat.] A char- 
nelhoufe ; a place where the bones of 
dead people are kept. Did. 

Osr. mf. A vefiel upon which hops or 

Ousr. male are dricd. Dif. 

OSTE'NSIBLE., adj. (ofendo, Lat.) Such as 
is proper or intended to be thown. 

Oste'nsive. adj. { oftentif, French; oflendo, 
Latin.] Showing; betokening. 

OSTTE'NT. adh (fertum, Vad $ 

4. Appearance; air; manner; mien. 

Ufe all th’ obfervance of civility, 

Like one well ttudied in a fad flent, 
‘To pleafe his grandam. Shakfpeare. 

2. Show; token. ‘Thefe fenfes are peculiar 
to Shak/peare, 

Be merry, and employ your chiefeit thoughts 
To courthhip, and fuch fair cfents of love 
Asthail conveniently become you there, Shukfp. 

5. A portent; a prodigy; any thing omi- 
ncus. 

To ftirre our zeales up, tuat admir’d, whereof a 

fact fo cleane 

Of all ill as our facrifice, fo fearfull an ofert 
Should be the ifue. Chapinan, 

Latinus, frighted with his dire fert, 
For coynfel to his father Faunus went; 
And fougha the Mades renown’d for prophecy, 
Which near Albunia's fulph’rous fountain he. 

. Dryden. 
OSTENTATION. wf. (Aentation, French; 
ofrentano, Lata} ° 

+. Outward ihow; appearance. 

H thefe hows be not outward, which of you 

- Bot is four Voltcians ?— 

— March on my fellows; 
Take good thisoffentaticn, and you Mall 
Divide in all with us. 4 . Shalfpeare. 
You are come 
A market-maid to Rome, and kave prevented 
The offertation of our love. Shak/peare. 


2. Ambitious-difplay ; boaft; vain fhow. 
This is the ufual fenfe. 

If all thefe fecret fprings of detra€tion fail, yet a 
vain offentation of wit fets a man on attacking an 
eftablithed name, and facrificing it to the mirth and 
laughter of thofe about him. SpeEator. 

He knew that good and bountiful minds were 
fometimes inclined to offentation, and ready to cover 
it with pretence of inciting others by their example, 
and therefore checks this vanity: Take heed, fays 
he, that you do not your alms before men, to-be 
feen. Atterbury. 

With all her luftre, now, her lover warms 5 
Then out of cfeentation, hides her charms. Young. 

The great end of the art is to Arike the imagina- 
tion. ‘The painter is therefore to make no often- 
tation of the means by which this is done ; the fpec- 
tator is only to feel the refult in his bofom, Reynolds. 

3. Afhow; afpectacle. Not in ufe. 

The king would have me prefent the princefs with 
fome delightful ofentation, show, pageant, antick, 
or firework. Shak/peares 

OSTENTA'TIOUS. adj. [offento, Latin. ] 
Boaftful; vain; fond of thow; fond to 
expofe to view. 

Your modefty is fo far from being affenta:iotrs of 
the good you do, that it blufhes even to have it 
known ; and therefore I muft leave you to the fatis- 
faction of your own confcience, which, though a 
filent pancgyrick, is yet the bef. Dryden. 

They let Ulyffes into his difpofition, and he feems 
to be ignorant, credulous, and offextatious. Broome. 

OSTENTATIOUSLY. adv. [ from offentati- 
ous.| Vainly; boaftfully. 

OSTENTA'TIOUSNESS. x. /. [from lenta- 
ticus. |} Vanity; boatlfulnefs. 

OSTENTA'TOUR, x. fe [oftentateur, Fr. 
oficnto, Lat.) A boafter; a vain fetter to 
fhow. 

OSTE'OCOLL A. xf. [eseevand xcrrc; ofteo- 
colle, Fr.| Ofteocolla is frequent in Ger- 
many, and has long been famous for 


bringing on a callus in fractured bones. 
Hill, 

Cfreocolls is a fpar, generally coarfe, concreted with 
earthy or ftony matter, precipitated by water, and 


incrufted upon tticks, ftones, and cther like bodies. 
Weoadward. 


Ostco’core. x. f [eceor and xorlw ; ofen- 
cope, Fra) Pains in the bones, or rather 
in the nerves and membranes that encom- 
pafs them. 

Osreo'Locy. m. fa [osiov and Arya z ofleolo- 
gie, Fr.] A defcription of the bones. 

Richard Farloe, well known for his acutenefs in 
diffection of dead bodies, ard his great {kill in o/feo- 
logy, has now laid by that practice. Tatler, 

OSTI'ARY. xe fe (ium, Lat.] The open- 
ing at which a river difembogues it- 
felf. 

It ia received, that the Nilus hath feven oViaries, 


that is, by feven channels difburtheneth isfelf unto 
the fea. Brown, 


O's ter. mf, | heflelicr. Fy.) The maa who 
takes care of horfes at an inn. 

The finith, the of/er, and the boot-catchcr, ought 
to partake, Siji. 

O'STLERY. mf. [hoftelerie, Fr.] The place 
belonging to the oftler. 

C'sTR ACISM, 7, ye [ sgarmes; oftracifme, 
Fr.] A manner of pufling fentence, in 
which the note of acquittal or condem- 
vation was marked upon a fhell which 
the voter threw into a velel Banifh. 
ment; publick cenfure. 

Virtue in courticrs hearts 
Suffers an offraci/m, and departs; 
Frofit, eafe, fitnefs, plenty, bid it go, 
But whither, only knowing you, | know. Donxe. 
Publick envy is as an oftracijm, that eclipfer men 
when they grow too greats and theresore it is a 
bridle te keep them wRhin bounds. Osoon. 


Hyperbolus by fuffering did traduce 
The «fracim, and fham'd it out of ufe. Ceavelund. 
This man, upon a flight and falfe accufation of 
favouring arbitrary power, was banifhed by ofra- 
cifm; which in Englifh would fignify, that they 
voted he thould bs removed from their prefence and 
council for ever. SUNT. 
Olstracites. w. f. Offracites expreffes tha 
common oyfter in its foMil fate. Hill. 
O'srricH. x. f. [ autruche, French ; fruthi, 
Latin. | Ofrich 1s ranged among birds. 
It is very large, its wings very fhort, and 
the neck about four or five fpans. The 
feathers of its wings are in great eftccin, 
and are ufed as aa ornament for hats, 
beds, canopies: thcy arc ftained of feve- 
ral colours, and made into pretty tufts. 
They are hunted by way of courfe, for 
they never fly; but ufe their wings to 
afit them in running more {wiltly. The 
oftrich {wallows bits of iron or brais, in 
the fame manner as other birds will fwal- 
low finall Rones or gravel, to afit in di- 
gefling or comminuting their food. It 
Jays its eggs upon the ground, hides theim 
under the fand, and the fua hatches theme: 
Calmet. 
I'll make thee eat iron like an offr ich, ard (wallow 
my fword like a great pin, ere thou and [ part- 
Saul f{oraree 
Gaveft thou the goodly wings unto the peacock ? 
or wings ard teathers unto the offrich 7 Job. 
‘The Scots knights errant fight, and fight to cat, 
Their c/rich Romachs make their {words their meat. 
Cleavelarna. 
Modern offriches are dwindled to meer larks, ia 
comparifon with thofe of the ancients, Arbuthnor. 


Oracou'stick. 2. f. [ore and &x8>; oiae 
couftique, Fr.| An intrument to facili- 


tate hearing. 
In ahare, which is very quick of hearing, it ts 
fupplied with a bony tube; which, as a natural 
cluronjtick, is fodirected baclz:ward, as to receive the 
fmulleit and moft diltant found that comes behind 
her. Grete 
O'rHER, prox. [oÑ en, Sax. autre, Fr. | 
1. Not the fame; not this; different. In 
this fenfe it feems an adje@tive, yet in 
the plural, when the fubitantive is fup- 
preffed, it has, contrarily to the nature 
of adjeClives, a plural termination 4 asy 
of lafl week three days were fair, ihe 
others rainy 
Of good aétions fome are tetter than other lome. 
Lfovker. 
Will it not be receiv’d 
That they have don’t ?-— 
—W ho dares receive it other ? Shak [peat eo 
The difinayed matrons and maidensa, fome in their 
houfes, otber fome in the chuiches, with floods -ot 
tea:sand lamentable cries, poured torth their prayers 
to the Almighty, craving his help in that their hard 
diflrefs. Kuolles. 
He that will not give juft occafion to think, that 
al! government in the world isthe product only of force 
and violence, and that men live together by no other 
rules but that of beafts, where the ftrorgeft carries 5 
and fo lay a foundation for perpetual diforder and 
mifchief, tumult, fedition,and rebellion; things that 
the followers of that hypothehs fo loudly cry out 
againft, mult of neceflity find out another itate of 
government. Locke. 
No Icafes mall ever be made ofher than kafes for 
years net excceding thirty-one, ın poffeftion, and not 
in reverlion or remander. Swifts 
2. Not I, or he, but fome one elfe. In this 
fenfe it is a fubfantive, and has a gene- 
tive and plural. 
Were I king, 
I thould cut off the nobles for their lands ; 
Defire his jewels ead this other’s houie. 
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Piyficians are fame of them faconformedle to the | 


will ot the patient, as they prefs not the cure of the 
d:feafe ; and {ume otber are fo regular in proceeding 
accordiaz toart, as they refp2% not the condition of 
the penert. Bacar 

The confufion arifes, when the one wiil put their 
fickle into the ofler'’s harvelt. Lefley. 

Never allow yourfelzes to be idle, whilit orbers 

are io wantof any thing that your hands can make 
for them. Law- 

The king had all he crav’d, or could compel, 

Aaa all was done—iet cibers judge how well. 
Daniel, 
3. Not the one, not this, but the contrary. 
a Thereis that controling worth in goodnefs, that 
Pathe will cannot but like and defire it; and on the 
ober Gide, that odious deformity in vice, that it never 
offers itfelf to the affections of mankind, but under 
the difguife of the ah-r, Soath. 
4. Correlative to each, 

In lowtinefs of raind'let each efteem ober better 
than themfelves. Peilippians. 

Scotland and thou did each in ctber live, 

Nor woutd’ft thou her, nor could the thee furvive. 
Dryden. 
5. Something befide. 

‘he learning of Latin being nothing but the 
leaming of words, join as much ctder real know- 
Jedce with it as you can. Lecke. 

6. The next. 
Thy air, 
Thou ctker gold-bound trow, is like the firt; 
a third is like the former. Shukipeare. 
9. The third paft. 

Bird my hair up: as ’twas yefterday ? 

No, nor the t'orber day. Ben Fanfun. 
8. It is fomeiimes put elliptically for other 
thing ; fomething different. 

I can expect no c'ber from thofe that judge by 
fingle fights and rah meafures, than to be thouzhte 
fond cr iniolent. Glanvilie. 


O'rHERGATES, adu. fotherand gare, for 
way.| In another manner. 

Ii 97 Toby had not been in drink, he would have 
tickled you ortergases than he did. Shak/peare. 

C'THERGUISE. adv. [otkerand gure. This 
is ofteg pronounced and fometimes writ- 
ten ovbergue/s. | Of another kind. 

O'rHERWHERS. adv, [other and where, } 
In other places. 

As Jews they had accefs to the temple and fyna- 
Egues, but as Chriftians they were of neceffity 
forced orberwdhLere to afilemble themfelves. Hacker. 

Hisgodlike atts, and his temptations fierce, 


Aad former fufferings, otberwbere are found. 
Milton, 


O'THERWHILE. adv. [otber and cvbile. | 
At other times. 

O'TaERWISE.adv. [cther and wife. | 

1. In a different manner. 

They only plead, that whatfoever God revealeth, 
as neceflary for all chr:ftian men to do and believe, 
the fame we ought to embrace, whether we have re- 
ceived it by writing or ofherwife, which na man 
decieth. Hecker. 

The whole church hath not tied the parts unto 
one and the fame thing, they being therein left each 
to their own choice, may either do as others do, or 
elfe ciherwife, without any breach of duty at all. 

Fhoker, 

“The evidences for fuch things are not fo infallible, 
but chat there is a pofibility chat ure things may be 
cher wile. Wilkins. 

In tnefe good things, what all others Mould 
practife, we fhould fcarce know to prattife ctberwife. 


Spratt. 
Thy father wasa worthy prince, 
And merited, alas! a better tate ; 
But heaven toought osberaeife. Addifen, 


2. By other caufes. 

Sir John Noris failed in the attemots of Lifborn, 
and returned with the lols, by fickaefs and ctberwi/e, 
of eight thoufend men. Raveigh. 

3. In other refpects. 

le isfaid truly, that the beft men osberwife, arc 

mot always ihe bert sp regard ot fos.ety. Hocker. 


OVE 

Men feidom conSger Ged any ofberwife than in 
relation to themfelves, and therefore want fome er- 
traordinary benefits to excite their attention, and 
enzage their love: Regers. 

O'TTER. wf. [cren, Sax. lutra, Lat.| An 
amphibious animal that preys upon 
fifh. 

The toes of the orter’s hinder feet, for the better 
fainming, are joined together with a membrane, as 
in the bewr; fom which he differs principally in his 
tecth, wikich are canin; and in his tail, which is 
felin, or a long taper: fo that he may not be unhtly 
cailed putorews aquaticus, or the water polecat. He 
maxes himfelt burrdws on the water-fide, as a bevir ; 
is fometimes tamed, and taught by nimbly furround- 
ing the fithes, to drive them into the net. Grew. 

At the lower endof the ball is a large ofter’s xin 
fluffed with hay. Speé?ator. 

Would ye preferve a num’rous finny race ? 

Let your fierce dogs the rav'’nous otter chafe; 
Th’ amphibious montter ranges all the fhores, 
Darts thro’ the waves, and ev'ry haunt explores. 
Gay. 
O’vat. adj. [ovale, Fr. ovum, Lat. an egg. | 
Oblong; refembling the longitudinal fec- 
tion of an egg. 

The mouth is low and narrow, but, after having 
entered pretty far ia the grotto, opens itfelf on both 
fides in an cval figure of an hundred yards. 

Addifen on Taly. 

Mercurius, nearcft to the central fun, 
Does on an oval orbit, circling run; 
But rarely is the object of our Sight, 

In folar glory funk. 
Oly nai 4/ 

A triangle is that which has three angles,or ao sval 

is that which has the thape of an egg. Warts. 
Ova’R10us, adj. [from oviuw, Lat.] Con- 

fitting of eggs. 

He to the rocks 

Dire clinging gathers his cwarfuus food. Thomfon. 
Olvary. 2.f. [ovaire, Fr. ovarium, Lat. |] 

The part of the body in which impreg- 

nation is performed. 

The ovary or part where the white involveth it, is 
in the fecond region of the matrix, which is fome- 
what long and ioverted. 


Biacks1ore. 


A Jeffer triumph among the Romans 
allowed to thofe commanders who had 


Brown. | 
Ova'tion. 2. f. [ovation, Fr. ovatis, Lat. | | 


OVE 
addition of nether, then over is from the 
Gothick ufar, above. Guib/on's Camden, 
O'ver. prep. [ ufar, Gothick ; opne, Sax. ] 
1. Above, with refpect to excellence or 
dignity. 

tow happy fome, o'er other fome can be | 

Thro’ Athens Lam thought as fair as the. 
Shal/peares 

Young Pallas fhone confpicuous o’er the rett; 
Gilded his arms, embroider’d was his vet. Dryden. 

High, ever all, was your great conduct fhown, 
You fought our fatety, but forgot your own. 

Dryden. 

The commentary which attends this poem, wilt 
have one advantage cver moft commentaries, that it 
is not made upon conjectures. Pape. 

Ic will afford field enough for a divine to enlerge 
on, by thewing the advantages which the Chritiaa 
world has cver the Heathen. Swift. 

2. Above, with regard to rule or authority: 
oppofed to xnder. 

The church has over her bifhops, able to Glence 
the faCtious, no lefs by thcir preaching than by their 
authority. Scuth. 

Captain, yourfelf are the fittcft to live and reign 
notover, but next and immediately uder the people. 

: Dryden. 
3. Above in place: oppofed to below. 
Hz was more than cver fhoes in love. Shazk/p. 
The ftreet fhou!d fee as the walks over head. 


Sbak/peare. 
Thrice happy is that humble pair, 
Beneath the level of all care, 
Ozer whofe heads thofe arrows fy, 
Of fad diitru® and jealoufy. Waller. 


4. Acrofs ; from fide to fide : as, de leaped 
over the brook. 
Come o'er the brook Beffy to me, 
She dares not come over to thee. Shakfpeare, 
Certain lakes and pits, fuch as that of Aveores, 
poifon birds which fly over them. Bacon, 
The geefe fly c'er the barn, the bees tn arms 
Drive headlong from their waxen cells in fwarms. 


Dryden. 
5. Through; difufively. 

All the world over, thofe that received not the 
commands of Chritt and his do€trines of purity and 
perfeverance, were fignally deltroyed. Hamacnd, 

6. Upon. i 


Wife governours have as great a watch over fames, 


as they have of the actions and defigns, Bacon. 
won a victory without much bloodfhed, Angelic quires 
cr defeated fome lefs formidable enemy. | Sung heav’nly anthems of his victory l 
Dif. Over temptation and the tempter proud. Milten. 
| y. Before. This is only ufed in over 
O’uBAT. 2d n, f. [eruca pilifa, Lat.) A night. 
O'ususr, § fort of caterpillar; an in- Un their intended journey to proceed, 
feét. Dia. And over night what(o thereto did need. Hub. Tale. 


Oucu. 2. fe An ornament of gold or jew- 
els. 7 * 
Ouches or fpangs, as they are of no great coft, fo 


they are of moft glory. Brown. 
Oucnu of a boar. The blow given by a 
boar’s tufk. Ainfeeworth, 


O'ven. 2. f. [open, Sax.] An arched cavity 
heated with fire to bake bread. 
He loudly brav’d, that like was never heard, 
And from his wide devouring ovez lent 
A flake of fire, that flathing in his beard, 
Him all amaz'd. Spesfer. 
Here's yet in the world hereafter, the kneading, 
the making of the cake, the heat of the oven, and 
the baking. Shakfpeare. 
Bats have been found in ovens and other hollow 
clofe places, matted one upon another; and thers- 
fore itis kely that they fleep in the winter, and eat 
nothing. Bacon. 


C’ver hath a double fignification in the 
names of places, according to the ditfe- 
rent fituation of them. If the place be 
upon or near a river, it comes from the 
Saxon opre, a brink or bank: but if 
there is in the neighbourhood another 


of tke fame name, diftinguifhed by the| 4. From one to another, 


8. It is in all fenfes written by contraction 
o'er, ? 

O'ver. adv. 

1. Above the top. 

Give, and it fhall be given unto you; good mea- 
fure, pretied down and thaken together and running 
over, fhall men give. Luke. 

2. More than a quantity affigned. 

Even here likewife the laws of nature and reafon 
be of necedfary ufe; yet fomewhat over and befides 
them is neceflary, namely human and pofitive law. 

Hooker, 

When they had mete it, he that gathered much 
had nothing over, and he that gathered little had no 
lack. Exzdus, 

The ordinary foldiers having all their pay, and a 
month’s pay over, were fent into their countries. 

Hayward. 

_ The eaftern people determined their digit by the 

breadth of barley-corns, fix making a digit, and 

twenty-four a haod’s breadth : a fmall matter over 

or under. Arbuthnot. 
3. From fide to fide. 

‘Lhe fan ofan Indian king, made of the feathers 
of a peacock’s tail, compofed into a round form, 
bound altogether with a circular rim, above a foot 
Alene Gicrw. 


OVE 
This golden clutter the herald dclivereth to the 
Tirfan, who delivereth it over to that fon that he 
had chofen. Bacon, 
g. From a country beyond the fea. 
[t hath a white berry, but is not brought over with 
ehe coral. Bacon. 
They brought new cuftoms and new vices s'er; 
Taught us more arts than honelt men require. 
Philips. 
6, On the furface. 


The firt came out red all over, like an airy gar- 


ment. bd Genesis. 
Ta Pat, This is rather the fenfe of an 
adjective. 


Soliman paufing upon the matter, the heat of his 
fury beiit; fomething over, futered himfelf to be in- 
treated. Knrolles. 

Meditate upon the effects of angers and the belt 
time to do this, is to look back upon anger when the 


fit is over. Bacon. 
What the garden choiceft bears 

To fitand tafe, till his meridian heat 

Be over, and the fun more cool decline. Milton. 


The act of ttealing was foon cver, and cannot be 
undone, and for it the finner is only anfwerable to 
God or his vicegezent. Taylor. 

è will, as foon as his firit furprize is ever, begin 
to wonder how fuch a favour came to be beltowed 
on him. Atterbury. 

‘here youthsand nymphs in confort gay, 
Shall hail the rifing, clufe the parting day ; 
With me, alas! with me thofe joys are o'er, 
For me the vernal garlands bloom no more. 

§. Throughout; completely. 
Well, 
Have you read o’er the letters F fent you? Shak/p. 

Let them argue over all the topicks of divine good- 
nefs and human weaknefs, yet how trifling muit be 
their plea! South. 


Q» With repetition; another time. 
He o’er and o'er divides him, 
*Twixt his unkindnefs and his kindnefs. Sbak/p. 

Sitting or tanding {till confin’d to roar, 

In the fame verfe, the fame rules o'er and o'er. 
Dryden. 

Longing they look, and gaping at the fight, 
Devour her o’er and o'er with valt delight. Dryden, 

Thou, my Hector, ar: thyfelt alone, 

My parents, brothers, and my lord in one: 

O kill not all my kindred o'er again, 

Nor tempt the dangers of the duity plain ; 

Butin this tow’r, far our defence, remain. } Dry. 

When children torget, or doan action aukwardly, 
make them do it over and over again, till they are 
perfect. Locke. 

If this miracle of Chrift’s rifing from the dead, 
be not fufficient to convince a reiolved I:bertine, 
neither would the rifing of one now trom the dead be 
fufficient for that purpofe ; fince it would only be the 
doing that over again which hath been done already. 

Anerbury, 

The moft learned will never find occafion to att 
over again what is fabled of Alexander the Great, 
that when he had conquered the ealtern world, he 
wept for want of more worlds to conquer. Harts, 

Fle cramm'd his pockets with the precious (tore, 
Andev’ry night review’dito’er ando'er, harte. 

10. Extraordinary ; ina great degree. 

The word fymbol fhould not feem to be over 

difficult. ‘ Saker. 

11. OVER and above, Beflides; beyond 
what was firft fuppofed, or immediately 
intended. 

Mofes took the redemption money of them that 
were over and above. Numbers. 

He gathered a great mafs of treafure, and gained 
over andabove the good will and elteem of all peopl- 
wherever he came. L’ Efrange. 

12. OvER againfi, Oppofite; regarúing 
in front. 

In Ticinum is a church with windows only from 
above. It reporceth the voice thirteen times, if you 
ftand by the clofe end of the wall, over againfè the 
door. bacan 

I vifit his picture, and place myfelf over againfi 
it whole hours together. Speiater, 

Over agaixff this church ftands a large ho‘pital, 
erecled by a thocsnaker. Addijon on Ltaly. 


Pope. 


13. Fo give over, 


14. To give over, 


OVE 


To ceafe from, 

Thefe when they praife, the world belicves no 

more, 
Than when they promife to give fcribbling o’er. 
Pope. 

To attempt to help no 
longer: as, his plyficiaus have given hin 
over; Ais friends who advifed him, have 
given din over. 


15. In compofition it has a great variety of 


fignifications ; it is arbitrarily prefixed to 
nouns, adjectives, or other parts of fpeech 
ina fenfe equivalent to more than enough; 
too much. 
Devilith Macheth 
By many of thefe trains hath fought to win me 
Into his pow’s: and modett wifdom plucks me 
From cver-credulous hahe. Shakfpeare. 
St. Hicrom reporteih, that he faw a fatyr; but 
the truth hereof I will not rathly impugn, or ov-r- 
boldly affirm. Peachum, 
Vhele cve r-bufy {pirits, whofe labour is their only 
reward, hunt a thadow and chafe the wird. 
Decay of Piety. 
Ifthe ferment of the breaft be vigorous, an caer 
fermentation :n the part produceth a phlegmon. 
Wifeman, 
A gangrene doth arife in phlegmons, through the 
unfeatonable application of cver-cold medicaments. 
Wifenian, 
Poets, like Jovers, fhoult he bold and dare, 
They fpoil their bufinels with an over-care: 
And he who fervilely creeps after fenfe, 
Is fafe, but ne'er will reach an excellence. Dryden, 
Wretched man o’erfeeds 
His cramm'd defiresy with more than nature needs. 
Dryden, 
Bending o’er the cup, the tears fhe hed, 
Seem 'd by the potture to difcharge her head, 
Over. fill'd betore. Dryden. 
As they aie likely to over-flouri/b their own cafe, 
their flattery is hardeft to be difcovered: for who 
would imagine himfelf guilty of putting tricks 
upon himéelf ? Collier. 
He has atforded us only the twilight of probability; 
fuitable to that ftate of mediocrity he has placed us 
in here; wherein to check our over-confidence and 
prefumption, we might, by every day’s experience, 
be made fenfible of our fhortfightednefs. Locke. 
This part of grammar has becn much neglected, 
as fome others over-diligently cultivated. It is 
cafy for men to write one after another of cafes and 
genders. Lucke. 
It is an ill way of eftablifhing this truth, and 
filencing atheilts, to take fome men’s having that 
idea of God in their minds, for the only proot of a 
deity ; and out of an over-fordnefs of that darling 
inveution, cathier all other arguments. Locke. 
A grown perfon furleiting with honey, no fooner 
hears the name of it, but his fancy immediately car- 
ries fickness acd qualms to his Romach: had this 
happened to him by an cver-dofe of honey, when a 
child, all the fame effets would have tollowed, but 
the caule would have been miftaken, and the anti- 
pathy counted natural. Locke. 
Take care you over-durn not the turf; itis only 
to be burnt fo as may make it break. Mortimer. 
Don’t overefitigue the fpirits, lett the mind be 
feized with a laffitude, and thereby naufeate and 
grow tired of a particular fubject. Mutts. 
The memory of the learner fhould not be too much 
crowded with a tumultuous heap ot ideas ; one idea 
effaces another. An over-greedy grafp does not 
retain the largeft handful. Watts. 


To O'VERABOUND..™. [over and abound.) 


To abound more than enough, 
Both imbibe 
Fitting congenial juice, fo rich the foil, 
So much does frucluous moitture c’er-abound. Phil. 
The learned, never over-whounding ar tranfitory 
coin, fhould not be difcontented. Pope. 


Ta O'vERACT, v. a. [over and af.} Yo 


act more than enough. 
You over-aé&? when you fhould underdo : 
A little call yourfelf again, and think. Ben Jonson. 
Princes courts may over-a@ their reverence, and 
make themfelves laughed at for their foolifhnefs and 
extravagant relative wosthip, Stilling ficer, 


QM E 


Good men often blemifh the reputation of their 
picty, bs ever-adiing lome things in religion ; by an 
indifereet zeal about thicgs wherein religion is not 
concerned. Tilioton. 

He cver-adled his part; his paffions, when once 
let loofe, were too impetuous to be managed. 

Atterbury, 


To OVERA'RCH. wv. a. [over and arch,| ‘lo 


cover as with an arch. 
Where high Ithaca o’erlonks the floods, 
Brown with o’er-arching hades and pendant woods, 
Pope. 


Jo Overa'weE. v.a. [over and awe. | To 


keep in awe by fuperiour influerce. 
Ihe king was prefent in perfon to overlook the 
magiftrates, ard to over-awe thefe fubjedis with tire 


terror of his fword. Spenjere 
Her graceful innocence, herevery air 

Oí gefture, or leatt ection, cver-aw'd 

Jlis malice. Milter. 


I could be content to be your chief tormentor, ever 
paying you mock reverence, and founding in your 
cars the empty liile which infgired you with pie- 
jJumption, and oter-awed my daughter to comply. 

Addijon’s Guardian, 
A thoufand fears 


Still cver-atee when the appears. Glanvii-e. 


To OVERBA'LANCE. v.a, Towcigh down ; 


to preponderate. 
Not doubting but by the weight of reafon 1 fhould 
counterpuile the over-balancings of any factions. 
King Charles. 
The hundred thoufand pounds perannum, where- 
in we over-balance them in trauc, mult be paid us 
in money. Lecke. 
When thefe important contidcrations are fet before 
a rational being, acknowledging the truth of every 
article, Mould a bare fingle poffibility be of weight 
enough tocver-balance them. Regers. 


OverBa'Lance. x. J: [over and salance. | 


Something more than equivalent. 

Our exported commodities would, by the return, 
encreale the treafure of this kingdom above what it 
can ever be by other means, than a mighty over- 
balance of our exported to cur imported commodi- 
ties. Temple. 

The mind fhould be kept in a perfect indifference, 
not inclining to either fide, any further than the overe 
balance ot probubility gives it the turn of aflent and 
belief. Locke. 


OverBA'TTLE, adj. [Of this word I know 


not the derivation ; batten isto grow fat, 
and to dartle, is at Oxford to feed on 


truft.] ‘Too fruitful; exuberant. 

{n the church of God fometimes it cometh to 
pafs, asin over-datt/e grounds ; the fertile difpofition 
whercof is good, yet becaufe it exceedeth due pro- 
portion, it bringeth abundantly, through too much 
ranknefs, things lefs profitable, whereby that which 
principally it should yield, ether prevented in place 
or defrauded of nourishment, faileth. Hookere 


To OVERBE‘AR. T. a. [over and bear.|, To 


reprefs ; to fubdue; to whelm; to bear 


down. 

What more favage than man, if he fee himfelf 
able by fraud to over-reach, or by power to over-deur 
the laws ? EHeoker. 

My defire 
All continent impediments would o'er-dear, 
That did oppofe my will, Shakfpeare. 

The ocean o’er-peering of his lift, 

Eats not the flats with more impetuous hatte 
Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, 
O’er-bears your officers. 

Our counfel, it pleas’d your highnefs 
To cver-bear. 

Glo’Rer, thou fhalt well perceive, 
That nor in bir.b or tor authority, 

The bifhop will be cver-derue by thee. Shak/p. 

Phe Turkith commanders, with all their forces, 
aflailed the city, ‘hrufting their men into the breaches 
by heaps, as if they would, with very multitude, 
have difcourage{ or cver-born the chriitians. 

noilese 

The point of reputation, when news firt came 
of the battle loft, did cvcr-deur the realon of war. 

Baccr a 


Shak fpeave. 
Shak/peare. 


OVE 
Wet fortun?, valour, all is over-bory 
Ry numbers; asthe long refitting bank 
By the impetuous torrent. Denhun, 
A body may as well be over-bern by the violeace 
of a hallow, rapid ikream, as (wailowed up in the 
gulpn of Smooth water. L’ Efirange. 
“Crowding on the lait the tirt impel ; 
Till cwer-dern with weizhe the Cyprians fell. Dry J. 
The judgment, if (wayed by the over-Learizg of 
aflian, and fttored with lubricous opinions inttead 
of clearly conceived truths, will be erroncous. 
Glenvitie's Scepfis. 
Takecare that the memory of the learner be not 
tea much crowded with a timultuous heap, or over- 
$earirg multitude ot documents at one time. /2%0t13. 
The horror or loatinfomenefs of an object may 
or-cr-bear the pleafure which refults from tis great- 
nefs, novelty, or beauty. Aaddifon. 
To OveRBI'D. wa. [over and kid.) To 
offer more than cquivalent. 
You have c’er-did all my pat fuff>rines, 
And all my future too. Dz yden’s Spanifh Fryar. 
Jo OverBLo'w, v. x. [over and blow.] 
To he paft its violence, . 
J.cd with delight, they thus beguile the way, 


Until the bluftring ftorm is over-b/own,  Spenfer. 
All thofe tempefls being over-4/aoe, there long 
after arofe a new ftorm which over-run all Spain. 
Sperfer. 
This ague fit of fear is over-biasen, 
An eafy tafk it is to win our own. Shak {peare. 
. Sera'd with fecret joy, 
When floras are sver-blown. Dryden. 


Jo OVERBLO'W. v. a. [over and blow. | 
To drive away as clouds before the wind. 
Some angel that beholds her there, 
Inftruct us to record what the was here; 
And when this cloud of forrow’s ca-r-b/ccer, 
Thro’ the wide world we’ll make her graces known. 
Waller. 
Overso'sRD. adv. [sver and board. See 
Boarp.] Off the fhip; out of the fhip 
The great afferbly met again; and now he that 
was the caufe of the tempeft being thrown czer- 
card, there were hopes a calm thould enfue. Howel. 
A merchant having a veffel richly fraught at fea 
in a form, there is but one certain wav to fave it, 
whishis, by throwing its rich lading aa'-2erd. 
; South. 
The tremb!ing dotard to the deck he drew, 
And heifted up and over-beard he threw; 
"This done, he feiz’S the helm. Dryden. 
He obtained liberty to give them only one fong 
before he leaped cver-dcard, which he did, and 
then plunged into the fea. L' Efrange. 
Theugh great hips were commonly bad fea-boars, 
they had a fuperiour force in a feaengagement: the 
{hock ot them being fometimes fo violent, that it 
would throw the crew on the upper deck of leifer 
Mips overaborrd, A'butbnet. 
T OVERBU'LK. v. a. [over and bulk] To 


opprels by bulk. 

The feeding pride, 
Yn rank Achilles, muft or now be cropt, 
Or thedding. breed a ausfery of lixcevilss 


To over-dui2 us all, Sd2bfpeare. 
Je OVERBU'RDEN. v.a, [overand burden.) 
To lead with tom great weight. 

If the were nut cloyed with his company, and that 
fhe thought not the carth over-burthened with him, 
(tie would coal his fery grief. Sidney. 

Jo OVERBU!:. v. a. [cverand buy.] To 
buy too dear. 

He, when went rayuires, is only wie, 

Who Gights not foreign aids, nor sver-buys; _ 
But on our native Rrength, in time of need, relies. 
Dryden. 
Jo OvERCARRY. v.a. [over and carry. | 
To hurry too far; to be urged to any 
thing violent or dangerous. 

Ie was the king's uncle, but yet of no capacity to 
fucceed ; by reafon whereof his natural affection and 
duty was lels cafy to be overcarricd by ambition. 

Hayward, 
> OveRCa'sT. V. a. part, overcaft. [over 
and caf. | 


OVE 
1, To cloud; to darken; to cover with 


gloom, 
As they pft, 
The day with VJouds'was udden over-caf?. Spenfer. 
Hie, Rodin, cver-ciff the night 5 
The tarry welkio cover tou anon, 
With drooping fos, as black as Acheron. Shat/p. 
Our days of age are fad and over-caff, in which 
we find that of all our vain pallions and atf-ctions 


paft, the farrow only abideth, Rulergh. 
I of fumes, and humid vapours made, 
No cloud in fo lerene a manfion find, 
Waller. 


To over-caff her ever-(nining mind. 
Thofe clouds that aver-cas# our mom thail tly, 
Difped'd to farthe:t corners of the Ky- 
The dawn is wer-caf/, the morning lours, 
And heavily in clouds bringson the day.  Addifor. 
2. To covera This feafe is hardly retained 
bot by needle-women, who call that 
which is encircled with a thread, over 
cafè. 
When malice would work that which is evil, and 
in working avoid the lufpicion of an evil intent, the 
colour wherewith it cvercuficth idelf is always a fair 
and plaufible pretence ol feck:ng to further that 
which is good. Cooker. 
Their arras abroad with gray mols cver-cuf?, 
And their green leaves trem dling with every blalt. 
‘ l Spenfer. 
3. To rate too high in computation, 
Theking, in his accomot of peace and calms, did 
much overcufè his fortunes, which proved full of 
broken feas, tides, and tempels. Bacon. 


To OvercHa’rGs. v a. [over and charge. | 
1. Toonprefs; to cloy; to furcharge. 

Oa air we feed in every inftanz, and oa meats 
but at times; and yet the heavy load of abundance, 
wherewith we oppre!s and cvzr-charge nature, 
maketh her to fink uaawa:¢s in the mid-way. 

Raleiz5. 

A man may as well expec to grow ftronger by 
always eating, as wifer by always reading. Too 
much over-charges nature, and turns more into dife 
eale chan nourishment. Cellier, 

2. To load, to crowd too much. 
Our language is over-charged with coafonants. 
Pope. 


a To burden. 


He whifpers to his pillow 
The fecrets of his sver-charged foul. Slab/peare. 


4. Torate too high, 


Here’s Glo'tter, a foe to citizers, 
O’er-chargirg your free purles with large fines. 

: Stat/peare, 

5e To fill too full. 
Her heart is but o'er-charg'd; fhe will recover. 
i Sbakjpeare. 

The fumes of paffion do as really intoxicate, and 
confound the judging and diicerning faculty, as the 
fumes of drink difcompole and ftupify the brain of a 
man cver-charged with it, Se db 

it they would make dillin® abftra@ ideas of all 
the varietiesin human actions, the number muft be 


infinite, aod the memory over. charged to little pur- | 


sofe. Lecke. 
The action of the Iliad and Æneid, in them- 
{elves exceeding Mhort, are fo beautifully extended 
by the invention of cp:fodes, that they make up an 
agreeable ttory fufficient to employ the memory with- 
out over-churging it. Addifor. 
6. To load with too great a charge. 
They were 
As cannons over-charg'd with double cracks. 
` Shaifpeare. 
Who in decp mines, for hidden knowledge toils, 
Like guns o’er-cbarg’J, breaks, mifies, or recoils. 
Derbaur. 
To OvERCLO'UD. v. e. [over and cloud. ] 
To cover with clouds. 
The fiver emprefs of the night, 
O'er-clauded, glimmers ina fainter light. Ticked. 
To OvERCLO'Y, v. a. [over and cloy.}, To 
fill beyond fatiety. 
A fcum of Britons and bafe lackey peafants, 
Whom their o'ereclay’d country vomits forth 
Todefperatc adventures and deitru€tion.  Sbak/p. 


Dryden. pe 


OVE 
1 Th OVERCOME. va, pret. Z cvertames 
part. pall, overcome ; anciently overcomen, 
as in Spenfer. [orerconen, Dutch. ] 
1. Tofubdue; to conquer ; to vanquith. 

Tiny cxcrcomen, were deprived 
Of their proud beasty, and the one moiecy 
‘lransform'd to filh, for their bold furquedry.Speaf, 

This wretched woman, overcome 
Qf anguith rather tan of crime hath been. Spexfe 

O` whom a maa is overccae, cf the fame ts he 
brought in bondage. 2 Peter, 

Fire by thicker air o’erceme, 

Asa downward forc’d in earth's czpacious womb, 
Alters its particles; is Gre no more. Priore & 
2, To furmount. 

Miranda is a conftant relief to poorspeople ia 
their misfortunes and accidents; there are fomee 
times little misíortuncs that happen to them, which 
of tuemfelves they could never be able to cverccme, 

| Law. 
3. To overflow ; to furcharge. 
; Th’ unfallow'd piebe 
Yearly o'ereurtes the granaries with ttores. Phiips. 
4. Vo come over or upon; to invade fude 
dealy. Not in ufe. 
Can’t fuch things be, 
Aad cvercome us lize a fummer’s cloud, 
Without our fpecial wonder ? Shakfpeare, 
To Overnco’me, v.e To gain the iupe- 
riority. 
That thou mizhteft be juftifed in thy fayings, and 
mizhtelt overcome when thou art judged. Romans. 
| Overcome. 2 fa [from the verb.] He 
| who overcomes. 
' Jo OvERCOUNT. V. A. [over and count, ] 
To rate above the true value. 

Thou know'ft how much 

We dao’er-count thee. Swak/peare. 
To OvERCO'VER. <. a. [over and cover.} 


To cover comolctely. 
Shut me nightly in a charnel houfe, 
O'er-cover'd quite with dead men’s rattling bones, 
With reeky thanks and yellow. chaplefs fkulls. 
Shak/pecres 
Ja Overcro'w. œ. a. [over and crow.] 


To crow asin triumph. 

A bafe varlet, that being but of late grown out of 
the durghiil, beginneth now to over-crew fo high 
mouatains, and mane himielf the great protector of 
all out-laws. Spenjer. 

To OverDou'. v. a. [over and a2.) To do 


more than enough. £ 
Ary thing fo cosr-done is from the purpofe of 
playing; whofe eud is to hold the mirrour up to nae 
ture. Shuk/peare. 
Nature fo intent upon finaifhing her work, much 
oftener sver-dces than urder-does. You thall hear 
of twenty animals with two heads, for one that hath 
none. Grew. 
When the meat is sver-dsxe, lay the fault upon 
your lady who hurried you, Swift. 
To OveRDRE'SS. ca. [over and dreje.) 
To adcrn Javiihly. 
Tnall, let nature never be forgot; 
But treat the goddefs like a‘modett fair, 

Nor over-drefs, nor leave her wholly bare, Popes 
Jo OVERDRIVE. v. a. [over and drive. | 
To drive too hard, or beyond ftrength. 

The flocks and heres with young, if men thould 
overdrive one day, all will die. Geafis, 
To OVERE'YE. v. a. [over and cye.] i 
te To fuperintend. 
2. To obferve; to remark. 
I am doubtful of your medefics, 
Leit cvercying of his odd behaviour, 
You break into lome merry pailion. 


Ss bi/peares 


To OVERE'MPTY. v.a., [cver and empry. | 
‘To make too empty. 

The women would be loth tocomse bchind the 
fathion in newfanglednefs of the manner, if not in 
coftlinefs of the matter, which might cver-enpty 
their hufbands purfes, Carew. 


O'verFaL. af. [over and fall,] Catara&. 


OVE 


Toftatus addeth, that thofe which dwell near 
thofe falls of water, are deaf from their infancy, like 
thole that dwell near the overfalsoi Nilus, Raleigh. 


Ja OVERFLO'AT. V. u. [over and float.) To 
{wim; to float. 


The town is fill’d with Raughter, and oer-floats, 

With a red deluge, their increafiog moats. Dryden. 
To OvERFLO'W. v. n. [over and fow,] 
1. To be fuller than the brim can hold. 

While our trong walls fecure us from the fee, 
E'er yet with blood our ditches over fow. Dryden. 

Had [ the fame confcioufnefs that I faw Noah's 
flood, as that I faw the cver-fowing of the Thames 
la winter, I could not doubt, that I who faw the 
Thames over-ffo°.cd, and viewed the flood at the 
gencral deluge, was the fame felf. Locke. 

2; To exuberate; to abound, 

A very ungrateful return to the author of all we 
enjoy, but fuch as an over-flowing plenty too much 
inclines men to make. Rogers, 

Jo OVERELO'W, V. A. 
1. To fill beyond the brim. 


Suppofe thyfelf in as great a fadnefs as ever did 
Joad thy fpirit, wvuld’it thou not bear åt cheerfully 
if thou wert fure that fome excellent fortune would 
relieve and recompcenfe thee fo as to over- fow all 
thy hopes ? Taylor. 

New milk that all the winter never fails, 

And all the fummer over-ffows the pails. Dryden. 
2. Todcluge; to drown; to overrun; to 
overpower. 

The Scythians, at fuch time as the northern na- 
tions sver-flowed all chritendom, came down to 
the fea-coait. Spenfer. 

Clanius over-ffow'd th’ unhappy coat. Dryden. 

Do not the Nile and the Niger make yearly in- 
undations in our days, as they have formerly done ? 
and are not the countries fo over-flow, fill fituate 
between the tropicks ? Eentley. 

Sixteen hundred and odd years after the earth was 
fade, it was over- flowed and deftroyed in a deluge 
of water, that overfpread the face of the whole earth, 


from pole to pole, and froinealt to weft. Burnet. 
Thus oft by mariners are hewn, 
Earl Godwin’s caftles over-ff2w. Swift. 


O'vERFLOW. 2. f. [over and Jor. ] Inun- 
dation ; more than fulnefs ; fuca a quan- 


tity as runs over; exuberance. 
Did he break out into tears ?— 
—In great meafure.— 
—A kind over-fiow of kindnefs. Shakf{peare. 
Where there are great over-ffows in fens, the 
crowning of them in winter maketh the (ummer 
following more fruitful; fer that it keepeth the 
ground warm, Bacon, 
It requires pairs to find the coherence of abftrufe 
writings: fo that it is not to be wondered, that St. 
Paul’s epiltles have, with many, pafled for disjointed 
pious difcourfes, tull of warmth and zeal and over- 
fous of light, rather than for calm, (trong, coherent 
seafoninge all through. Locke. 
Atter every overflow of the Nile, there was rot 
always a menfuration, A: buthnot, 
The expreflion may be afcribed to an crer- fow 
of gratitude in the general difpefition of Ulyiles 
Broom. 
OVERFLO'WING. f/f. [from overflow.) 
Exuberance; copioufnefs. 
When men are young, they might vent the over- 
Siwings of their fancy that way. Denham. 
When the over- fowings of ungodlinefs make us 
afraid, the minifters of religion cannot better dil- 
charge their duty of oppofiug it. Rogers. 


OverFLowINGLy. adv. [from overfow- 
ing. Exuberantly ; in great abundance. 
Not elegant nor in ufe. 

Nor was it his indigence that forced him to make 
the world; but his goodneis prefled him to impart 
the guods which he fo over-ffowing/y abounds with. 

Boyle. 
Jo OverfLY' v. a. foverand jy.] To 
crofs by fight. 
A failing kite 
Cw karce ory them ina day and n ght. 
Dz ydeor 


OVE 


Ovrrro RWARDNESS. 2.f, [over and for- 


adarduc/s.| Too great quicknefs; too 
great readinefs, 

By an ove: -forwardnefs in courts to give coun- 
tenance to frivolous exceptions, though they make 
nothing to the true merit of the caufe, it often hap- 
pens that caufes are not determined according to 
their merits. tlale. 


To OVERFR E'IG HT. V. A. pret. overfreight 


ed; part. overfraught. | over and freight. | 
To load too heavily; to fill with too 
great quantity. 

A boat over-freighted with people, in rowing 
down the river, was, by the extreme weather, funk. 

Carew. 
Grief, that does not fpeak, 
Whifpers the o'er-fraught heart and bids it break. 
"  Shak/peare. 
Sorrow has fo o’er-fraugbe 

This finking barque, I hall not live to thew 
How | abhor my firlt rafh crime. Denham, 
Jo OverGe'r, v.a. foverand get.] To 

reach ; tocome up with. 

With fix hours hard riding, through fo wild places, 
as it was rather the cunning of my hoxfe fometimes, 
than of myfelf, fo rightly to nit the way, I over-gor 
them a little before night. Sidney. 

To OVERGLA'NCE. U. a, [over and glance. | 


To look haftily over. 


I have, but with a curlory eye, 
O’cr-glanc’d the articles, 

To Ovexco!. v. a. [over and go. | 
r. To furpafs ; to excel. | 

Thinking it beyond the degree of humanity to 
have awit fu far cver-g2ing his age, and tuch dread- 
ful terror proceed from fo excellent beauty. Sidney. 

Great Nature hath laid down at latt, 

That mighty birth wherewith fo long the went, 

And over-went the times of ages pait, 

Here to lye in upon our foft content. 
2. Tocover. Obfolete. 

All which, my thoughts fay, they fhall never do, 
But rather, thae the earth thall cvergo 
Some one at leaft. Chapman, 

To OVERGO'RGE. U. a [over and gorge. | 
To gorge too much. 
Art thou grown great, 
Ard, like ambitious Sylla, over-gorg'd? Shak/p. 
OVERGRE AT. adj, [over and great.) Too 
reat. 

Though putting the mind unprepared upon an 
unufual ftrefs ought to be avoided: yet this muft 
not ren it, by an over-great wynefs of difficul- 
ties, into a lazy fauntring about obvious things. 

À Locke. 
To OVERGRO'W. v, a. [overand grow. | 
1. To cover with growth. 
Roof and floor, and walls were all of gold, 
But over-grcwn with duft and old decay, 
And hid in darknefs that none could behold 
The hue thereof. Spenfer. 
The woods and defart caves, 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’er-grcwr, 
And all their echoes mourn. Milton, 
2. To rife above. 

If the binds be very ftrong and much over-grow 
the poles, fome advife to itrike off their heads with 
a long fwitch, Mortimer, 


To Overcro’w. v. z.e To grow beyond 


the fit or natural fize. 
One part of his army, with incredible labour, cut 
a way thorough the thick and over-groun woods, 
and fo came to Solyman. A. Knolles. 
A huge cver-grown ox was Bra210g in a meadow. 


L’ Eftrange. 


Shakfpeare. 


Daniel. 


Him for a happy man I own, 
Whole fortune is not cver-grown, Swift, 
OVERGRO'WTH, 2. f. [over and grow?h. | 
Exuberant growth. 
The over-growth of fome complexion, 
Oft breaking down the pules and forts of reafon, 
Shak/peare. 
The fortune in being the firft in an invention, 
doth caufe formetimes a wonderful cucr-growth in 
riches, Bagon. 


OVE 
Sufpedted to a fequent kinz, who feeka 
To itop their ovcr-growrh, as inemate gueits 
Too numerous. Miltort, 
Jo OveruHa’ce. V. a, [overand hale.) 
1. To fpread over. 
The welked Pheebus pan availe 
Jis weary wain, and now the frofty night 
Her mantle black thro’ heaven gan over=hale. 
0 3 Spenfer. 
2. To examine over again: as, he overbaled 
my account. 
To Ovex HANG. V.a., [over and hang.) 
To jut over; totmpend over. 
Lend the eye a terrible afpect, 
Let the brow overwhelm ir, 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O'er-hangand jutty his confounded bafe. Shakfp. 
[lide nic, ye forefts, in your clofcft bow’rs, 
Where flows the :nuim’ring brook, inviting dreams, 
tere bord’ring hazle cver-burgs the {treams. 
Gay. 
If you drink tea upon a promontory that over- 
hangs the fea, itis prefcrable to au aflembly. Pope. 
Jo Ovenua’nG. v. x. To jut over. 
The rett was craggy ctf, that over-hung 


Still as it rofe, impotfible to climb. Aiton. 


To OVERHA'RDEN. V. a, [over and bar- 
den.| To make too hard. 

By laying itin the air, it has acquired fuch a 
hardnefs, that it was britile, like over-bardened 
fteel. Boy/t. 

O'VERHEAD. adv. foverand bead.| Aloft; 
in the zenith; above; in the cieling. 
Over-head the moon 
Sits arbitrefs, and nearcr to the earth 
Wheels her pale courfe. Milton. 
The four thars over-head reprefeat the four chil- 
dren. siddtfom. 
To OVERHE/AR. v.a. [over and hear.) To 
hear thofe who do not mean to be heard. 
lam tavifible, 
And I will over-bear their conference. Shak/peam , 
They had a full fight of the Infanta at a mafk 
dancing, having over-beard twò gentlemen who 
were tending towards that fight, atter whom they 
preiicd. Folio « 
That fuch an enemy we have who feeks 
Our ruin, both by thee inform’d I lear», 
And from the parting angel over-beard. = Milton. 
They were fo loud in their difcourfe, that a black- 
berry from the next hedge ever-brard them. 


L'Eflrange. 
The nurfe, 
Though not the words, the murmurs over-beard. 
Dryden, 


The witrefs over-hearing the word pillory re- 
peated, flunk away privately. Addifor. 


To OverHe'aT. v. a. [over and heat.] To 
heat too much. 

Pleas’d with the form and conlnefs of the place, 
And over-heated by the morning chace. siddijon, 

It muit be done upon the receipt of the wound, 
bef.re the patient’s fpirits be ever-Seaced with pain 
or fever. Wifeman. 

To OVERHE/ND, © a. [over and bend.) 
‘To overtake; to reach. 

Als his fairleman flying through a brook, 

He over-hex: nought moved with her piteous looke 

Spenfers 

To OveRjo'y. T. a. [over and joye} ‘Lo 
tranfport; to ravifh. 

He that puts his contidence in God only, is nei- 
ther cver-joyed in any greaLgood things of this life, 
nor forrowtul for a little thing. Taylor. 

The bithop, partly aftonifhed and partly «vere 
joyed with thefe fpeeches, was ftruck into a fad 
fiience for a time. Hayward. 

This love-fick virginever-j:y’d to find 


The boy alone ill follow'd him behind. Addi/on. 


Overio’y. x. f. Tranfport; ecftacy. 
The mutual conf’rence that my mind hath had, 
Makes me the bolder to falute my king 
With ruder terms; fuch as my wit affords, 
And over-joy of heart doth minitter. SLut/peare. 


To OVERLA'BOUR. V. A. Lover and laboisr. | 


OVE 
To take too mach pains on any thing; to 


harafs with coil. 
She without noife will over-fee 
His children and his family; 
And order all things all he come, 
Sweaty and over-/uboue'd home. Dryden. 
Jo OVERLa'DE. v, a. [ouer and /ad-.] To 
overburden. 
Thus to throng and twr -lade a foul 
With love, and then to have a room for fear, 
That ħall all that controul, 
What is it but to rear 
Our paffions and our hopes on high, 
‘That thence they may defery 
The nobkft way how to defpair and die? -Suckling. 
Overta’rce. adj. [overand /arge.] Lar- 
er than enough, 


Our attainmests cannot be cver-darge, and yet 
we manage a narrow fortune very unthnftly, Collier. 


OxveRLASHINGLY. adv. [over and /af.} 
With exaggeration, A mean word, now 


obfolete. 

Although ï be far from their opinion who write 
too overlayling/y, that the Arab:an tongue is in ufe 
in two third parts of the inhabited word, yet 1 find 
that it extendeth where. the religan of Mahomet is 
profeted. Brerewood. 

fo OvERLA'y. t. @ [ever and Jay. | 
1. To cpprefs by too much weight or 
ower. 

Some commonsare barten, the nature is fuch, 
Aud {ome over-layeth the commons too much. 

; Tuer. 

Not only that mercy which keepeth from being 
over-laid and opprett, but mercy which faveth from 
being touched with grievous miferies. Hooker. 

When any ccuntry is over-/aid by the multitude 
which live upon it, there is a natural necellity com- 
pelling it to difburthen itfe!f and lay the load upon 
others. i Rale‘ed. 

We praife the things we hear with much more 
willingnefs than thofe we fee; becaufe we eavy the 
preient, and reverence the paft; thinking ouifelves 
juitiucted by the one, aad over -lart by the other. 

Bor Jæfin. 

Gcod laws had been antiquated by the courcie of 

time, or over-/aid by the corruption of manners. 
Kirg Céarler. 

Our fins have overlaid our hopes. King Charles. 

The rong Emetriuscame in Arcite’s aid, 

And Palamon with odds was ow v-/aid. Dryden. 
z. Tof{mother with too much or too clofe 
covering. > 

Nor then deftroys it with too fond a ttay, 

Like mothers, which their infants over-/ay. Milion, 

The new-born babes by nusfes over-Jaid, Dryden. 
. To fmother; to crufh; to overwhelm. 

They quickly Nifled and cevr-laid thofe infant 
Pprincipies of piety and virtue, fown by God in their 
hearts; fo that they brought a voluatary darkne(s 
and (tupidity upoan their minds. South, 

"Che gods have made your noble mind for.me, 
And her inf; id foul for Ptoleray: 

A heavy lump of earth without defire, 
Avbeap cf athes that o'er-days your fie. “Dryden. 

The ftars, no longer, cver-/aid with weight, 
Exere their beads irom underneath the mats, 

And upward thoct. Des den. 

Seafon the paffiors of a child wrth devotion, which 
feldom dies, though it may feem.extinguifhed for a 
while, it breaks out as foon as misfortunes ‘have 
brought the man to'himfeit. The fire may be 
covered and cver-/aid, but cannot be entirely 
quenched and fmou.ered. Aldifen. 

In preaching, no men fucceed better than thofe 
wis trutt to the fund of their own realon, advanced 
but notcver-Jaid by commerce with books. Swift. 
. To cloud; to overcatt. 

Phebus’ golden face it did attaint, 

As when a cloud his beams doth over-lay. Spexfer. 
e. To cover fuperficially. 

The ~ver-loying of their chapiters was of filver, 
and all the pillars were flleted with filver, Exodus, 
By his pretcript a fauttuary is tram’d 

Of cedar, wer-/aid with gold. 
‘Xp join by fomething laid over, 


Milton. 
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Thou us impower'd 
To fortify thus far, and over-/ty, 
With this portentous bridge, the dark abyfs. AM/ten.. 
To OVERLE'AP. V. a. [averand /eas.] To 
pafs by a jump. 
A ftep 
On which ¥ mutt fall down or elle o’er-/eap, 
For in my way itlies. Stak {peare. 
*Tavain did Nature’s wife command 
Divide the waters from the land ; 
If daring hips and men prophane 
Th’ eternal fences sver-leapy 


And pafs at will the boundiefs deen. Dryden. 


O'veRLEATHER.  f [overand leather. | 
The part of the fhoe that covers the foot. 
I have formetimes more feet than fhees; or fuch 
thoes as my toes look through the cver-/eatber. 
Saar/pecre. 
OVERLI'GHT. 2. je [over and light.| Too 
ftrong light. 

An ever-lizét maketh the eyes dark, infomuch as 
perpetual looking againit the fun would caufe blind- 
nels. Bacon 

To OvERLI VE, v. a. [over and Jive.) To 
live longer than another; to furvive ; to 
outlive. 

Mufidorus, who fhewed a mind not to over-liv: 
Pyrocies, prevailed. Sianey 

He concludesin hearty prayers, 

That your attempts may over-/ive the hazard 
And tearful meeting of their oppofite. Sdzk/peare. 
They ov r-iived that envy, and had their pardons 
afterwards. Hayward. 
To Overui've. t, x. To live too long. 
Why do I over-dive ? 
Why am I mock’d with death, and lengthen’d out 
To deathlefs pain ? Miton. 
OVERLI' VER. m/f. [from cuerlive. } cur- 
viver; that which lives longeft. 

A peace was concluded, to continue for both the 
kings lives, and the aver-drver of them. Bacen. 

To OVERLOAD, w, a. [over and load.) To 
burden with too much. 

The memory of youth is charged and over-/oaded, 
ard all they learn is mere jargon. f:koa 

Men over-lvaced w:th a large chate 
May {pill their treafure in a nice conceit; 

The rich may be po ite, but ok ! ‘tis fad, 
To fay you're curious, when we {wear you're mad. 
Young. 
OvERLO'NG. aaj, [over and loug.) Tov 
Jung. 

I have tranfgraffed the laws of oratory, in maxing 

my periods aud patentheles over-dong. Boyde. 
To Ov ER LO'CK. v. a. [over and lok.) 
1. To view from a higher place. 

The pile c’er-lock'd the town, and drew thehigk’, 
Surpris’d at once with rev’rence and delight. Dryd 

I wail doit wath the fame tefpeet to him, as.it he 
were alive, and over-/soking my paper while | write. 

Dryden, 
2. To view fully; to perufe. 
Wou'd l had s'er- /k'd the letter. 
3. To fuperiniend; to overtee. 

He was present in perlon to averesovk the ma- 
giftrates, amd to overawe thole fubjects with the 
terror of his (word. Spenfer. 

"In the grcater out-pariflies many of the poor 

arilhioners through neglect do perrih, tor want ot 

fome heedful eye to over- losk them. Geavrt. 
., To review, 

The time and care that are required, 
To wer-lok and file, and polit well, 
Fright poets from that veceifary toil. 

5. Jopafs by indulgently. 

This part of good-nature which coufiits in the 
pardoning and wer-/csking of faults, 1s to be exer- 
cifed only in doing ourfelves juftice in tne ordinary 
commerce of life. ALldifen. 

In vain do we hops that God will cz-erafvot luch 
high contradi@ion of finners, and pardon offences 
committed againit the plain convictions of confcience. 

re Rogers. 


Shrk/} peare. 


R yconmon. 


6. To negleét; to flight. 
Of the two relations, Ciit over-/ested the 


OVE 


meaner, and denominated them folely fromthe more 
honourable. South. 

‘l'o ov-r-look the entertainment befcre him, and 

anguith for that which lies out of the way, ia 
fickly ana fervile. Collicr. 

The tuilrage of our poet laureat fhould not b: overa 
boked. A liifjon. 

Religious fear, when produced by jut apprehen- 
fions ot a dirine power, naturally or r-looks ail hue 
man greatnefs that ftands in competition with it, 
and extinguilhes every other terror. Addifin. 

The happielt of mankind, cver-/ecking thole 
folid bleffings which they already have, fet their 
hearts upon fomewhat they want. Atierbury. 

They crer-lcak truth in the judgments they pafs 
on adveriry and profperity. The temptations that 
attend the former they cao eafily fee, and dread at a 
diitence; but they have no apprenenfions of the 
dangerous confequences of the latter. Atterbury. 

OVERLOOKER, x. f. [over aad Lok. } 

The original word fignihes an over-lovker, or one 
who fands higher thao his fellows and overlooks 
them. Watts, 

O'verLoop.. f. The fame with orl. . 
la extremity we carry our ordnance better than 
we were wont, becaufe our nether owrr-Joops are 
railed commonly from the water; to wit, between 
the lower purt of the port and the fea. Raleigh. 
OVERMA'STED. adj, [sver and .majf.] 
Having too much matt. 

Cloanthus better mann’d, purfu'd him faft, 

But his o'er -mafied sally check'd his halte. Dryde¥. 
To OVERMA'STER. V. a. [over and maficr>} 
To fuvdue3; to govern. 

For your delire to know what is between us, 
O'er-maficr t as you may. Shak/pecre. 

So fleeps a pilot, whole poor bark is prett 
Wath many a mercilefs c'er-muf?’ring wave. 

Crafbaw. 

They are over-maftered with a fcore of drunk- 
ards, the only foidiery lett about them, or elfe com- 
ply with all rapines and violences, Milton. 

To OVERMa'TCH. v. a. [over and match.] 
To be too powerful; to conquer; to 
opprefs by fupcriour force. 

{ have feen a (wan 
With bootlefs labour twim againft the tide, 
And fpend her ftrength with over-marching waves, 
Shak/peare. 
Sir William Lucy, with me 
Set from our 0%7-match'dtorces forth tor aid. Séak/, 
Ait, lett [ who ecit 
Thought none my equal, now be ser-march'd. 
Paradife Regained. 

How great foever our curiofity he, our eacels ig 
greater, and does not only over-izatch, but fappiant 
It, Decay f Piety. 

He from that length of time dire omens drew, 

O: Engiith aer-matco'd, and Dutch too thong, 
Who never fought three days but to purfue. Dryden. 
it moves our wonder, that a foreign gueft 
Sheuld cver-n:4:c4 the molt, and match the bek. 
Lryden, 

OverMa’rCH.  /. [over and merih.) 
One ct fupericur powers; one not to be 
overcome. 

Spain is no over-matcò for England, by that 
which leadeth ali men ; that is, experience and reae 
fon. Bacon. 

Eve was his over-march, who telf-deceiv’d 
And rath, before-hand had no better we:gh’d 
The ttrengeh he was to cope with or his own. Wr. 

In a hte ame there will tcarce be a woman of 
quality in Great-Britain, who would not be an 
ever-match tor an Irth prieit. Addifan, 


Oven sreasore. wf. [over and mza/ure. | 
Somcthing given over the due meafure. 
To Oveami’x. v. a. [overand mix.) To 

mix with too much. 
Thofe things thefe parts oer-rule, no joys hall 
know, » 
Or little mealure over-mixt with woe, 


Creech, 

Overmo'st. adj. [over and mzff.] Higheft; 
over the reit in authority, Aiifavorth, 

Overmu'cH. adj. [aver and much.) Too 
much; more than enoogh, 


OVE 
Yt was the exom of thofe former ages, in their 
ever-much gratitude, te advance the frit authors of 
any uletul difcovery among the number of their 
gods. Wilkins, 
An over-much ufe of fale, befides that it occattons 
thirit and over-much drinking, has other ill eftects. 
Locke. 
Overmu'cH. adv. In too great a degree. 
The fault which we find in them is, that they 
ever-much abridge the church of her power in thefe 
things. Whereupon they re-charge us, as if in 
thele things we gave the church a liberty which 
hath no limits or bounds. Hooker. 
Perhaps 
I alfo errcd, in over-much admiring 
Whatfeem'd in thce fo perfect, that I thought 


No evil durft attempt thee. Milton. 
Dejeét not then fo vver-much thyfelf, 
Who halt of forrow thy full load bedes. Milon. 


OVERNU'CH. ~. /. More than enough. 
By attributing over-much to things 
Lefs excellent, as thou thyfelt perceiv’it. Milton, 
With refpeet to the bleflings the world enjoys, 
even good men may afcribe over-mucd to pe 
retu. 


OVERMU'CHNESS. 7. /. [from overmuch. | 
Exuberance ; fuperabundance. A word 
not ufed nor elegant. 

There are words that do as much raife a ftvle, as 
ethers can deprefs it; fuperlation and over-much- 
xefs amplifies. It may be ubove faith, but not above 
a mean. Ben JFonfor. 

Jo OVERNA'MZ. V. a. [over and name. | 
‘To name in a feries. 


Over-name them; and as thou nameft them I 
will defcribe them. Shak; peure. 


OVERNI'GHT. z. f. [over and night, ‘This 
feems to be uled by Shakypeare as a noun, 


OVE 


fome, fo that the prayer of the church for them be 
not received, this we may leave tothe hidden judg- 


Elcoker. 


ments of righteoufnels. 
Overpa'sT, part. adj. [from overpa/s.] 
Gone; pak. 
What can’{t thou fwear by now ?— 
— By time to come.— 
That thou hatt wronged in the time o'er-paf. 
Shukspeare. 
To OverPaly. v, a. [over and pay.] ‘To 
reward beyond the price. 
Take this purfe of gold, 
And let me buy your friendly help thus far, 
Which If will over-pay, and pay again, 
When I have found it. Shakfpcare. 
You have yourlelf your kindnefs over-pasd, 
He ceafes to oblige who can upbraid. Dryden. 
Wilt thou with pleafure hear thy lover’s trains, 
And with one heav’nly finile o’er-pay his pains ? 
Prior. 
To OverPeE’RCH. V. a. [over and perch. | 
To fly over. 


With love’s light wings did I o’cr-perch thefe 


walls, 


For ftony limits cannot hold love out. Shak/peare. 
To OVERPE'ER, v. a. [over and peer. | To 
Ou: ot ufe. 


overlook ; to hover above. 
The ocean over-peering of his litt, 

Eats not the flats with more impetuous hafte, 

Than young Laertes, in ariotous head, 

O'er-bears your officers. 
Your atgofies with portly fail, 

Do over-peer the petty traffickers, 


To OVERPRE'SS. Ve A. 


Shak/peare’s Hamlet. 


OVE 


Reafan allows none to be confident, but him only 
who governs the world, who knows all things, and 
can do all things; and can neither be furprifed nor 
over-powerrd. Seuth, 

After the death of Craus, Pompey fouad hiim- 
felf outwiticd by Cxfar; he broke with him, over- 
powercd him in the fenate, and caufed many unjuft 
decrees to pafs again him. D: yden. 

The hiftorians make thele mountains the flandarde 
of the rife of the water; which they could never 
have been, had tbey not been ttanding when it did 
fo rife and over-power the earth. Weedward, 

Infpiration is, when fuch an over-p wering im- 
preffion of any propofition 1s made upon the mind 
by God himfelf, that gives a convincing and indu~ 
bitable evidence of the truth and divinity of it. 

Hats? Logick. 
[ower and pre/s.} 
To bear upon with irrefiftible force; to 
overwhelm; to crufh. 

Having an excellent horfe under him, when he 
was ovsr-priffed by fome, he avoided them. Sidazy. 

Michael's arm main promontories flung, 

And over-prefs'd whole legions weak with fin. 
Rofcommon. 

When a prince enters on a war, he ought ma- 
turely to confider whether his coffers be full, hie 
people rich by a long peace and free trade, not ot'e1- 
prefed with many burthenlome taxes. Swift, 


To OVERPRI'ZE, V. a. [over and prize.) 


To value at too high price. 
Parents over-prize their children, while they 
behuld them through the vapqurs of affection. 


Hotton. 

Overra'nk. adj. [over and rank.) ‘Too 
rank. 

It produces over-rank binds. 


That curt’fy to them, dothem reverence, Shak/p. 
Mountainous error wou'd be too highly heapt, 
For truth to over- peer. Shak/pesres 

Thus yields the cedar to the ax’s edge, 
Whofe top branch over-peer'd Jove's {preading tree, 


Morsinere 


Jo OVERRA'TE. v, u. [over and rate.} To 


And kept low fhrubs trom winter’s pow’rful wind. 
Shakfpeare. 
They are invincible by reafon of the over-peering 
mountains that back the one, and flender fortifica- 
tions of the other to land-ward. Sandys 
O'vEeR PLUS, 2. f. [over and plus.] Surplus; 
what remains more than fufficient. 
Some other finners there are, from which that 
sve plus of ftrength in perfuation doth arife. Hooker. 
A great deal too much of it was made, and the 
over plus remained Rill in the mortar. L’Effrange. 
It would look like a fable to report, that this 
gentleman gives away all which is the overplus ot a 
great fortune. Addi) a. 
To Overpuy’. v. a. [over and s/y.] To 
employ too laborioufly, 
What fupports me, doft thou afk ? 


but by Addifon more properly, as I have 
before placed it, as a noun with a prepo- 


fition.| Night before bedtime. 

If Thad given you this at owcrenighr, 

She might have been o’erta’en, Shak/peare. 

Willconteffes, that for half his life his head ached 
every morning with reading men over-nighe. Addif. 

Jo OVERO'FFICE, Ve a [aver aad office. } 
To lord hy virtue of an office. 

This might be the fate of a politician which this 

afs cuereafices. Sbakfpeare. 
OveRoFF! cious. adj. [over and oficious. ] 
Too bufy ; too importunate. 

Thisis an over-cfficious truth, and is always at a 
man’s heels; fothatit he looks about hun, tie mutt 
take notice of it. Collier. 

Jo OveRpa'ss. v. & [over and pafs. | 
jy. To crofs. 

I tood on a wide river's bank, 

Which I muft needs o’er-pa/s, 
When ona fudden Torrifimond appear’d, 

Gave me his hand, and led me lightly o'er. Dryden. 
What have my Scyllas and my Syrtes done, 
When thefe they ot'er-pafs, aod thole they thun ? 

| Dryden. 
2. To overlook ; to pafs with difregard, 

The complaint about pfalms and hymns might as 
well be over-pa/? without any anfwer, as it is with- 
out any caute brought forth. Hooker, 

I read the fatire chouentitlett firft, 

And laid afide the reft, and over-paf, 
And fwore, l thought the writer was accurft, 
That his firit fatire had not been his laft. 

Remember that Pellean conqueror, 

A youth, how all the beauties of the eaft 
He Nightly view’d, and lightly over-pafs'd. Milton, 
. To omit in a reckoning. 

Arithmetical progreffion demonftrates how faft 
mankind would increafe, over-pafjing as miraculous, 
though indeed natural, that example of the Ifraelites 
who were multiplied in two hundred znd fifteen 
years, from feventy to fixty thoufand able men. ` 


In liberty’s defence. Adiljon’s Poems, 
To OVERPO'ISE, Ve a. [over and poi/e.| To 
outweigh. 

Whether cripples who have loft their thighs will 
float; their lungs being able to waft up their bodies, 
which are in others over-poifed by the hinder legs; 
we have not made experiment, brown. 

The feale 
O'cr-pois'd by darknefs, lets the night prevail ; 
And day, that lengthen’d in the (ummer's height, 
Shortens till winter, and is loft in wight. 
Overpo'lse. 7. fe [from the verb.] Pre- 
ponderant weight. 


Harring. 
to hisimagination. He grew too cautious to be bold 
enough, for he defcended in his fourth by flow de- 
grees. Dryden. 
Some over-poife of fway, by turns they fhare, 
In peace the people, and the prince im war. Dryden. 


To OVERPO'WER. U. a, [over and power. | 
To be predominant over ; to opprefs by 
fuperiority. 


Raleigh. Now in danger try'd, now known in arms 
4. To omit; not to receive; not to com- Not to be cver-power'd. Milton. 
rife As much light over-powers the eye, fo they who 
If he € hi hie have weak cyes, when the ground is covered with 
VoL fil of kim which faveth ecver-pa/s {now, are wont to complain of too much light. 
D e 


The confcience, friend, t’ have loft them over-f/y'd, 


Creech. 


Horace, in his firit and fecond book of odes, was 
fill rifing, but came not to his mciidian till the 
third. Atter which his judgment was an over-poife 


Boyle. 


rate at too much. 

While vain flows and feenes you over-rate, 
Tis w be fear'd, 
That as a fire the tormer houfe o’erthrew, 
Machines and tempelts will deftroy the new. Dryd. 

To avoid the temptations of poverty, it concerns 
us not to over-ratc the conveniences of our ftation, 
and in ettimating the proportion ht for us, to hx it 
rather low than high; for aur defires will be proe 
portioned to our wants, real or imaginary, and our 
temptations to our defires. Rogers, 


To OVERRE'ACH. v, g, lover and reach. ] 
t. To rife above, 


The mountains of Olympus, Atho, and Atlass 
over-reach and furmount all winds and clouds. 

Raleigh. 

Sixtcen hundred vears after the earth was made, 

it was overflowed in a deluge of water in tuch excels, 

that the floods over-reached the tops of the highett 

mountains. Burnet, 


2. To deceive; to go beyond ; to circum- 


vent. A fegacious man is faid to have a 
long reach. 

What more cruel than man, if he fee himfelf 
able by fraud to over-reach, or by power to over- 
bear the laws whereunto he fhould be fubjeét ? 

‘ Hosker, 

I have laid my brain in the fun and dried it, 
that it wants matter to prevent fo grofs over-reach~ 
ing. Shak/peare. 

Shame to be overcome, or over-reach’d, 

Would utmoilt vigour raife, and rais’d unite. ALi/t, 

A man who had been matchlefs held 
In cunning, over-reach'd where leatt he thought, 
To fave his credit. and for very fpight 
Still will be tempting him who fuils him titl, Mil. 

There 1s no pleafanter encounter than a trial of 
{kill betwixt tharpers to otes-reach one another. 

L' Eftrange. 

Forbidding oppreffion, defrauding and over-reacle 
ing one another, pertidioufucfs and treachery. 

t Tilletjor, 

We may no more iue for ihem than we can teil a 
lie, or fwear an unlawful vath, or cver-reacé is their 
caufe, or be guilty uf auy other tranlgrethon. 

Keuleworth. 

Such a principle is ambition, or a desire of fame, 
by whichmany vicious men are sver-reached, and 

zG 


OVE 


They err, who count it glorious to fubdue 
Py conquett far and wide, to over-run 
Large countries, and in field great battles win, 
Great cities by alfaule. Milion’s Paradise 
The nine 
Their fainting foes to fhameful flight compell’d, 
And with refiltlefs force o’er-run the field. Dryden. 


‘OVE 


engaged contrary to their natural inclinations in a 
glorious and laudable courfe of action. Addifox. 
John had got an impreffion that Lewis was fo 
deadly cunning a man, that he was afraid to ven- 
ture himfelf alone with him; at Jaft he took heart 
of grace; let him comme up, quoth he, it is but 
{ticking to my point, and he can never cuer-reach 
me. Hijlory of Jobn Bull. 
To Overre’acu. w. w A horfe is faid 
to over-reach, when he brings his hin- 
der feet too far forwards, and ftrikes his neighbour, which may produce bad confequences 
toes againt his fore-fhoes. Farrier’s Dia. upon your trade and liberty. Swift. 
OVERRE ACHER. ». f. {from overreach.] A | 2. To outrun; to pafs behind, 


the empire after having over-run mott of the reft. 
Addifor. 


A commonwealth may be cver-rux by a powertul 


cheat; a deceiver. _ Pyrocles being come to fixteen, over-rum his age 
To OVERRR E AD. Vv. a. (over and read.) Tig | in growth, {trength, and all things following it, that 
Pet ls 4 1 not Muñdorus cou'd perørm any action ou horfe or 

perufe. fcot more ftrongly, or deliver thar ftrength more 


The contents of this is the return of the duke; | 

you fhall anon over-recd it at your pleafure. Shak/. 
Jo OVER-RE'D. v, a. [over and red.) 10 | 
{mear with red. l 
Prick thy face and over-red thy fear, 
| 


nimbiy, or become the delivery more gracefully, or 
employ ail more virtuoufly. Sniny. 
We may out-run 

By violent fwiftnefs, that which we run at, 
And lole by cver-running. Shakfpeare. 
Ahimaz ran by the way of the plain, and sver- 
ran Culi. 2 Samuel, 
Galileus noteth, that if an open trough, wherein 
water is, be driven faiter than the water can follow, 
the water gathereth upon an&heap towards the 
hinder end, where the motion began; which he 
fuppofeth, holding the metion of the earth to be the 
caufe of the ebbing and flowing of the ocean; be- 
caufe the earth ovcr-runneth the water. Bacon. 

3; dle overf{pread ; to cover all over. 
With an czer-ruzning flood he will make an 
utter end of the place. Nabira. 


Than feed us with fuch over-rcafted fieth. Shak/p. This dipofition of the parts of the earth, thews 
us the foot-Neps of fome kind of ruin which hap- 


! ae 
To OvERRU Bo Ie [over and rule. | D pened in fuch a way, that at the fame time a gene- 
1. To influence with predominant power ; ral fiood of waters would neceflarily over-run the 
to be fuperiour in authority. whole earth. Burnet. 

Which humour perceiving to overerule me, I His tears defac’d the furface of the well, 
firave againft it. Sidney. And now the lovely face but half appears, 

That which the church by her ecclefiaftical au- O'ei-ryn with wrinkles and deform’d with tears. 
thority thall probably think and defire to be true or f Aadifon. 
good, mutt in congruity of reafon over-rule all other | 4, To mifchief by great numbers; to petter. 
inferior arguments whatfoever. Flooker. To fatter foolith men into a hope of life where 

Except our own private, and but probable refo- there is none, is much the fame with betraying 
lutions, be by the law of publick determinations people into an opinion, that they are in a virtuous 
ever-ruled, we take away all poilibility of fociable and happy ftate, when they are cver-run with paf- 
Rife in the world. Hooker. fion, and drowned in their tufts. L’ Effrange. 

What if they be fucn as will be over-ruled with Were it not for the inceffant labours of this in- 
fome one, whom they dare not difpleafe ? 4 Aitgifte. duftrious animal, Egypt would be cver-rvx with 

His paffion and animofity overruled his con- crocodiles. Addifon. 
Icience. Clarendon, Such provifion made, that a country fhould not 

A wife man fhall cver-rwle his ftars, and have a want fprings as were convenient for it; nor be over- 
greater influence upon his own content, than all the ryn with them, and afford little or nothing elle; 
aonftellations and planets of the firmament. Tayler. but a fupp!y every where fuitable to the neceffities of 

He is acted by a paffion which abfolutely owsr- each climate and region of the globe. JS ood entre. 


ae oi rite sie cence picece uel ç. To injure by treading down. 
ARBE its care “mula es eet. INOS Among printers, to be obliged to change 


Scuio. h , . : : 
’Tis temerity for men to venture their lives upon te dilpofiuon of the lines and words in 
unequal encounters; unlefs where they are obliged correcting, by reafon of the infertions, 
by an cver-raling impulfe of conference and duty. To OvERRU'N. v. x. Tooverflow; to be 
ee Tg more than full. 

Though you have left me, 


A man may, by the influence of an over-ruling 
be inclined lult, and y the fi t y l 3 

pantie annede ludasape. ehe liceo Yet Rill my foul o'er-runs with fondnels towards you. 

Sith. 


reafon overcome that bad influence. Swift. 
2, To Oye with high authority ; pua Cattle in inclofures fhall always have freih paf- 
ture, that now is all trampled and vver-run. Spenj: 


fuperintend. 
Wherefore does he not now come forth and openly To OVERSE'R, ata [over and fee] 
1. To faperiatend; to overlook. 


over-rule, as in other matters he is accuftomed ? 
He had charge my difcipline to irame, 


Thou lilly-liver’d boy. Shakfoeare. 
To OVER-RI'PEN, V. a. [over and ripen. | 

To make too ripe. 

Why droops my lord, like ower-ripen’ corn, 
Hanging the head with Ceres’ plenteous load ? 
Shak/peare. 

To OVERRO'AST, vra. [cover and roa/i.] | 

To roaft too much. 

’Twas burnt ard dried away, 
And better ’twere, that both of us did faft, 
Since of ourfelves, ourfelves are cholerick, 


Hayward. 
3. To fuperfede: as, in law, to over-rule 


1 . : . . And tutors nouriture to uverfee. Spen/fer. 
a plea, is to reject it as incompetent. CHROME ani(eawill is Pens 
Thirty acres make a farthing land, nine farthings His children and his family. ` Dryden 


a Cornilh acre, and four Cornvth acres a knight's 
fee. But this rule is over-ru/cd to a greater or leiler 
uantity, according to the fruittulcefs or barrennefs 
of the foil. Carew. 
Jo OVERRU'N. v.a. [over and run. | 
1, To harafs by incurfions; to ravage; to 
rove over in a hoftile manner, 
Thofe barbarous nations that crer- ran the world, 
pofetied thole dominions, whereof they are now fo 


culled. Speafer. 
Till the tears the fhed, 

Like envious floods ¢’e7- ran her lovely face, 

She was the fairett creature 10 the wold, Sbat/p. 


2. To overlook ; to pals by unheeded ; to 
omit. 
I who refolve to averfce 
No lucky opportunity, 
Will go to council to advife 


Which way t encounter, or furprife.  @7zdibras. 


Overse’en. fart. [from overjen] Mif- 
taken; deceived. 

A common reccived error is never utterly over- 
thrown, tll fuch time as we go from fizns unto caufes, 
and thew fome maaifeft root or fountain therco. 
coo.mon unto al, whercby it may clearly appear 


Lsj. | 


Guftavus Adolphus could not enter this part of 


OVE 


how it hath come to pafs that fo many have heen 
over feet. Elecker. 

Such overfeers, as the overfeers of this building, 
would be fo overfeem as to make that which 1s nar- 
rower, contain that which is larger. Eelyday. 

They rather odferved what he had done and tuf- 
fered tor the king and for his country, without 
farther enquiring what he had omitted to do, og 
been cveriecn in doing. Crarendon, 

OVERSEER. x. J. [trom overfee, | 
1. One who overlooks; a fuperintendent, 

There are in the world certain voluntary over/eers 

of all books, whofe cenfure would tall tharp on us, 
Hooker. 

Jekiel and Azariah were overfers unto Cononiah, 
Chronicles, 

To entertain a gueft, with what a care 

Wou’d he his houfiold ornaments prepare ; 
Fiarafs his fervants, and as o'evfcer ttand, 
To keep them working with a threat’ning wand, 
Clean all my plate, he cries. Dryden. 
2. An officer who has the care of the paro- 
chial provifion for the poor. 

The cnurch-werdens and overfeers of the peor 
might find ıt poliible to difcharge their duties, 
whereas now in the greater out-parifhes many of 
the poorer parifhioners, through neglect, do perife 
for want of fome heedtul eye to overlook them. 

Graunt. 


To Overse'T. v. a. [overand fet. ] 
1. To turn bottom upward; to throw off 
the bafis ; to fubverr. 
The tempcits mets 
The failors mafter’d, and the thip o’er-fer, Dryden. 

It is forced through the hiatus’s at the bottom of 
the fea with fuch vehemence, that it puts the fea 
into hornble perturbation, even when there is not 
the leat breath of wind; evcrfetting thips in the: 
harbours, and finkirg thein. Modward, 

Would the confederacy exert itfelf, as much to 
annoy the enemy, as they do for their defence, we 
might bear them down with the weight of our 
armies, and over-/er the whole power ot France. 

Addifir. 
2. To throw out of regularity. 

His a€tion againft Catiline ruined the conful, 
when it taved the city; for it fo (welled his foul, 
that ever afterwards it was apt to be cver-/er withe 
vanity. Dryden, 

To OVERSET. v. xe To fall off the bafis ; 
to turn upfide down. 

Part of the weight will be under the axle-tree, 
which will fo far counterpoife what is above it, that 
it will very much present the over-fettize. Mdcrtimer. 


To OversHa'pe. v, a, [over and fhade.] 
To cover with any thing that caufes 
darknefs. 
Dark cloudy death o'er-ades his beams cf life, 

And he nor fees, nor hears us. Shak/peare, 
No great and mighty fubjet might ecliple or 

over-foade the imperial power, Bacee. 
lg a wood of leaves o’erf¥iade the tree, 

In vain the hind fhail vex the ¢hrefhing floor, 

For empty chaff and ftrew will be thy ftore, Dzyd, 
Should we mix our friendly talk, 

O'erefhaded in that fav’rite walk; 

Both pleas’d with all we thought we wanted. Price, 

To OVERSHA'Daw, V. a. [over and [hadiss] 

1, Jo throw a fhadow over any thing. 


Weeds choak and caer-fhadou: the corn, and bear 
it down, or farve and deprive it of nourifhment. 


evs 
we 


Bacon, 
j Death, 
J.et the damps of thy dull breath 
Owr-fladow even the Made, 
And make darkneis telt afraid. Criflaw. 


Darknefs mult cver-/badow all his bounds, 

Palpable darkneis, and blot out three days. Milton, 
2. To fhelter; to protect; to cover with 

fuperiour influence. i 

My overe/hadcwing fpiritand might, with thee 
I fend along: tide forth, and bid the deep 
Within appointed bouids, 

Ona ker Mould come 

The holy ghoit, and the powcr of the higheft 
Cur-Jeadow her. Miles, 


Afilter, 


es 


OV 


Jo Ovrrenolor, v. m. Lover and aot.) 
To fly beyoad the mark. 

Often it drops, or over-/boots by the difpropor- 

tions of duitunce or application. Coliter. 
To OVERSHOOT. Te a. 
1. To fhoot beyond the mark, 

Every inordinate appetite defeats its own fatis- 

faction, by over-/poottng the mark it aims at. 
Tillorfcn. 
2. To pafs fwiltly over. 

High-rais'd on fortune’s hill, new alps he fpies, 
O'erfboots the valley which beneath him lies, 
Forgets the depths between, aud travels with his eyes. 

Larte. 
. Toventure too far; toafferttoo much: 
with the reciprocal pronoun. 

Leave it to themfelves to cotfider, whether they 
have in this point or nut overfhot rhemfeives ; 
which is quickly donc, cen when our meaning is 
molt {incere. Hooker. 

In finding fault with the laws, I doubt me, you 
thall much over-/hoot yourfel/, aad make me the 
more diflike your other diltikes of that government, 

Spenfer on lrelard. 

For any thing that 1 can lcarn of them, you 

have over-/hot yourfelf inreckoning. MW bitgift. 
O'versiGHT. ^. J. [from over and /igdr. 
1, Superintendence. 

They gave the moncy, being told unto them, 
that had the ovev/rghs of the houte. 2 Kings. 

Feed the flock of God, taking the ovejipd: 
thereof, not by conftraint, but willingly. a Peier. 

2, Mittake; errour. 

Amongeft fo many huge volumes, as the infinite 
pains of St. Auguftine have brought forth, whatone 
hath gotten greater love, commendation, and honour, 
than the book wherein he carefully owns his over- 
Sights and fiacerely condemacth them ? Hocker. 

They watch their opportunity to take advantage 
of their adverfaries over-/ighr. Kenlewell. 

Not fo his fon, he mark’d this over-fig6r, 

And then miftook reverfe of wrong for right. Pope. 
Jo OVERS!'Z8. vı a. [over and fre.) 
3. To furpafs in bulk, 

TVhofe bred in a mountainous country, crer-/ixe 
thofe that dwell on low levels. Sandys. 

2. [over and fize, a compoft with which 
mafons cover walls.] To plater over, 

He, thus o’er-/zed with coagulate gore, 

Old grandtire Priam fecks. _ Shak[prare, 
To OVERSKI'Ps v. a. [over an] fir. | 
1, To pafs by leaping. 

Prefume not, ye that are fheep, to make your- 
felves guides of them that fhould guide you ; neither 
feck ye to over-/kip the fold, which they abatu you 
have pitched. Hooker. 

2, To pafs over. 

Mark if to get them the o'er Aip the reft, 

Mark if the read thein twice, or kifs the name, 
> D:nre. 
9. aL oreleape. 

When that hour 2'er fips me in the dzy, 
Wherein I figh not, Julia, for thy fake ; 

The next enfuing hour fome toul mifchance 
Torment me. Shakfpeare. 
Who alone fuffers, fuffers more i’ th’ mind; 
But then the mind much fuff’rance does o’erfkip, 
When grief hath mates and bearing fcllowMnip. 
Soakf{peare. 
Jo OVENSLE'EF. V. a. [over and jlecp | 
To fleep too long. : 


Jo OversLi'P. v. a. [ower and flip.) To. 


“pafs undone, unnoticed, or unuled; to 
neglect, . 

The carelefnefs of the juftices in imgofing this 
rate, or the negfigence of the conitables in collect- 
ing it, or the backwardnefs of the inhabitants in 

` paying the fame, over-fipped the ume. Carew. 

Fle that hath over-/ipi fuch opportunities, is to 
bewail and retrieve them betimes. Hamzond. 

It were injurious to oùer-/lip a noble act in the 
duke during this employment, which 1 muft cele- 
brate above all his expences. Potton, 

Yo Oversno’w. wv. a, [over and fuow.] 
To cover with fnow, 


—— 


` OVE 


Thefe I wiclded while my bloom wat warm, 
Ere age unftrung my nerves, of time v'er-fnow'd 
my head. Dryden's Aincid, 
Overso'LD, part, fover and Jel.) Sold at 
too high z price. 
Life with eafe I can difclaim, 
And think it over-/cid to purchafe fame. Dryden. 
Ovexso’on. adv, [over and foon.) Yoo 
foon. 

The lad may prove well enough, if he oter-foom 
think not too well of himfcif, and will bear away 
that he heareth of hiselders. Sidney. 

OversPENT. part. [ever and /pend.] 
Wearied ; harafled ; forefpent. The verb 
cverfpead is not uled. 

Theftylis, wild thyme, and garlick beats, 

For harvelt-hiids, o’¢r/pent with toil and heats. 
Dryder. 
To OVERSPRE AD. V, a. [over and /sread. | 
To cover over; to fill; to fcatter over. 

Whether they were Spaniards, Gauls, Africans, 
Gorhes, or fome other which did cverfprecad ail 
chiiftendom, it is impoffible to affirm. Spenfer. 

Or the three fors of Noah was the whole earth 
overfpread. Gene/:s. 

Darknefs Europe's face did overfpread, 

From lazy cells, where fuperitition bred. Denham. 

Not a deluge that only over-run fome particular 
region; but that over/pread the face of the whole 
earth from pole tv polc, and from eaft to weft. 

Burnet, 
To OVERSTAND. V. a. [over and Sand. | 
Yo ftand tco much upon conditions. 

Her’s they thall be, fince you refufe the price ; 

What madman would o’er-/2and his market twice ? 

Dryden, 

To OVERSTA'RE. V. a. [over and flare.) 
To faré wildly. 

Some warlike fign mult be ufed ; either a flovenly 
bufkin, or an cverfiaring frounced head. Afcham. 

To OVERSTO'CK. Ve a. [over and frock. | 
Yo fill too full; to crowd. 

Had the world been eternal, it muft long ere this 
have been over-/iscked, and become too narrow for 
the inhabitants. Wilkins, 

It raillery had entered the old Roman coins, we 


fhould have been cvzrffseked with medals of this | 


nature. Addijon. 

Some bifheo, not overfocked with relations, or 
attached to favourites, beitows fome incontiderable 
benefice. ‘ Swift. 

Since we are fo bent upan enlarging our flocks, it 
may be worth enquiring what we thall do with our 
wool, in cafe Baruttaple thould be ever overfecked. 

Swift. 
To OversTo/RE, v.- a. [over and flore. | 
To ftore with too much. 

F ifes are more numerous than beats or birds, as 
appears by their numerous fpawn; and if all thefe 
fhould come to maturity, even the ocean itfeli would 
have been long fince everfrered with nMi. Have. 

To OVERSTRAIN. wm. foverand firain. | 
Yo make tov violent efforts. 

Craffus loft himfelf, his equipage, and his army, 
by overfiraining tor the Parthian gold. Collier, 

Fle withed all painters woud imprint this lefon 
deeply in their memory, that with everyfraixing 
and earneltnels of finifhing their pieces, they often 
did them more harm than good, Dryden. 


To OVERSTRA'IN. vea. To ftretch too far. 

ConfeiTors were apt to overffrain their privileges, 

in whieh St. Cyprian made a notable (tand azaintt 

them. Aysiffe. 

To Overswa'y. v.a. [over and fway.] To 
overrule; to bear down. 

When they are the maior part of a general afem- 


bly, then their voices being more in number, mut | 


Gverfieay their judgments who are fewer. Flcoker. 


Great command o'erftwways our order. Shak/peares | 


Some great and powestul nations over-/way the 

ref. Reylir. 

To Ovrrswe'Ly, Te a. [over and /evell, | 

To rife above. . 
Fill, Lucius, till the wine o’er/ae/? the cup; 

I cannot driak tog much of Bratus’ love. Shak’. 


: 


@ VE 
When his banks the prince of rivers, Po, 
Doth over/twel/, he breaks with hideous fall. 
Fairfaxe 
O'vert.odj, [ouvert, Fr.] Open; pub- 
lick; apparent. 
To vouch this, is no proof, 
Without more certain and more overt teft, 
Than thefe thin habits and poor likelihoods. Shat/. 

Overt and apparent virtues bring forth praife; but 
thcre be fecret and hidden virtues that bring forth 
fortune; certain deliveries of a man’s felf. Bacon. 

My repulfe at Hull, was the firt overt effay ta 
be made how patiently I could bear the lofs of my 
kingdoms. King Charles. 

~“ The defign of thelr deftruction may have been 
projectedin the dark; but when all was ripe, thcir 
enemies procceded to fo many over? acts in the face 

of the nation, that it was obvious to the meaneft. 
Swift, 

Whereas human laws can reach no farther than 
to retrain the cvers action, religion extends to the 
fecret motions of the foul. Rogers. 

Fo OvVERTA'KE, wv, a. [over and take. | 
1. To catch any thing bpurfuit ; to come 
up to fomething going before. 

We durft not continue longer fo near her confines, 
left her plagues might fuddenly overtake us before 
we did ceafc to be partakers with her fins. Hooker. 

lf I had given you this at over-nigh‘a 
She might have been o'ertakew; and yet fhe writes 


Purfuit would be but vain. Shuk/peare. 
I hall fee 
The winged vengeance over/ake fuch.children- 
Shak/peare. 


The enemy faid, I will purfue, I will owertuke, 
J will divide the fpoil. Exodus. 

My foul, more'earneftly releas’d, 

Wall out-ftrip hers, as bullets Rown before 
A later bullet may o'ertake, the powder being more. 
Donne. 

To thy wifhes move a fpeedy pace, 

Or death will foon o’ertake thee in the chace. 
Drydene 

How muft he tremble for fear vengeance should 
overtake him, before he has made his peace with 
God ? Rogerse 

2. To take by furprife. 

Ifa man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are 
fpiritual reftore fuch an one in the fpirit of mecke 
nefs. Galatiars, 

If it fall out, that through infirmity we be ovrræ 
taken by any temptation, we muft labour to rife 
again, and turn from one fin to Gud by new and 
fpeedy repentance. A Perkins. 

Jo OVERTA'SK. wi a. [over and tafe.) To 
burden with too heavy dutics or injunce 


tions. 

That office is performed by the parts with difi- 
culty, becaufe they were overiafkea. Harvey. 

To OVERTA'X. Vi @ [over and sax.) ‘Yo 
tax too heavily. 

Jo OVERTHROW. «a. pret. ouer- 
threw; part, overthrown; [over and 
throw. | 

1, To turn upfide down. 

Pittacus was a wife and valiant man, but his 
wire overtbrew the table when he had invited his 
friends. 5 Tayiore 

2. To throw down. 

The overthrown he riis'd, and as a herd 
Drove them betore him. Milton. 
. To ruin; to demolith. 

When the walls of Thebes he overthrew, 

Elis fatal hand my royal father flew. Drydcite 

1, Todefeat; to conquer; to vanquish. 

Our endeavour is not fo much toovertbrez them 
with whom we contend, as to yield them reafonable 
caules- Flocke 

To Sujah next, your conquering army drew, 
Him they furpris’d, and eafily o'errbretwu. Drydere 

-, Todeltroy; to fubvert; to mifchief; 
to bring to nothing. l 

She found means to have us accufed to the kings 
as though we went about fome practile to cverthroso 
him in his owe eftate. Sidney's 
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OVE 
Here's Glo’fter . 
O'er-charging your tree purfes with large fines, 
"That feeks to overthrow religion. Shakfpeare. 
Thou walkeit in peril of thy cvertbroeuing. 
Ecclejiaftes. 

God overthreweth the wicked for their wicked- 
nefs. Proverbs. 

O tof of one in heav’n, to judge of wife 
Since Satan fell, whom folly cvertérew. Milton. 

OVERTHRO'W. 7#. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. lhe itate of being turned upfide down. 
2. Ruin; deftru@ion. 

OF thofe chriftian oratories, the cvertiycw and 
ruin is defired, not by infidels, pagans, or Turks, 
but by a Special refined fect ot chriftian believers. 

Heoker. 
Thev return agaia into Florida, to the murther 
andowrtérew of their own countrymen. Abbar. 
| ferve my mortal foe, 
The man who caus’d my country’s overthrow. 
Dryden. 
3. Defeat; cifcomiture. 

' From withou! came to mine eyes the blow, 
Whereto mine inwazd thoughts did faintly yield; 
Bosh thefe confpir’d poor reafon’s overtorow ; 
Faife in myfelf, thus have | loft the field. Sidney. 

Quiet foul, depart ; 
For I have feen our enzmiescverzbrow. Shak{peare 

From thefe divers Scots feared more harm by 
vidlory than they found among their enemies bv 
their cveribrew. Hayward. 

Poor Hannibal is maul'd, 
‘The theme is giv’n, and itrait the council’s call'd, 
Whether he thould to Rome directly go, 
To reap the fruit of the dire cverthrew P Dryden. 
4. Degradation. 
His cvertbhrow heap'd happinefs upon him ; 
For then, and not till then, he felt himfelf, 
And fcund the bleffednefs of being little. Sdak/p. 
OVERTHRO'WER. 2. jJ. [from overthrow. | 
‘ He who overthrows. 
OVERTHWA'RT, adj.[overand thwart. ] 
3. Oppofite ; being over againit. 
We whifper, for fear our cversbwart neighbours 
Should h ar us, and betray us to the government. 
Dryden. 
2. Crofling any thing perpendicularly, 
3. Perverfe; adverfe ; contradi€tious ; crofs. 

Two or three acts difpofed them to crofs and op- 
pole any propofition ; and that overtowart humour 
was difcovered to rule in the breatts of many. 

Clarendon, 
CvERTHWA'RT. preps Acrofs: as, be laid 
a plank overthwart che brisk, This is the 
original ufe. 
OvERTHWa RTLY. 
thavart. | 
1. Acrofs ; tranfverfely. 

The brawn of the thigh fhall appear, by drawing 
{mall hair ftrokes from the hip to the knee, thadowed 
again overthwartly. Peacbam on Drawing. 

2. Pervicacioufly ; perverfely. 

OVERTHWA/RTNESS, 7. j. 

1. Pofture acrofs. 

2. Pervicacity ; perverfenefs. 

C'veRTLY. adv. [from overt, | Openly. 

Overto’ox, Thepret. and part. paff. of 
overtake, 

To Cverto'p.v. a. [ever and tcp 


zr. Torife above; to raife the head above. 
Pile your duft upon the quick and dead, 
T’ o'rr-iap old Pelion or the fkyith head 
Or blue Olympus. Shakfpeare. 
In the dance the graceful goddefs leads 
The quire of nymphs, and overteps their heads. 
Dryden. 


adv, [f rom cir- 


2. Toexcel; to furpafs, 
Who cver yet 
Have Rond to charity, and difptay’d th’ effects 
Or difpofinion gente, and of witdom 
O'crtopping woman's power. Shak {peare, 
As faras the foul o’ertcps the body, fo far it: pains, 
or rather mourniul feusauons, exceed thofe of the 
carcale. farvey. 


| ToOvervo're. wv. a. [over and vote. } To 


OVE 


3. To obfcure ; to make of lefs importance 
by fuperiour excellence. 

Whereas he had been heretofore an arbiter of 

Europe, he thould now grow lefs, aad be over- 


OVE 
The Jords and commons might be content to be 
cveruzted by the major part of both houfes, whe 
they had afed each their own freedom. K. Charles. 
To Overwa'Tcu, v. n. [over and avatch.] 


topped by fo great a conjunction. Bacon. To fubdue with long want of reit. 

One whom you love, Morpheus is difpatch'd; 
Had champion kill’d, or trophy won, Which done, the lazy monarch overwarch'd, 
Rather than thus be sver-ropt, Down from his propping elbow drops his head» 
Wou’'d you vot with his laurels cropt ? Swift. Dtioiv'd in fleep, and Drinks within his bed. 


To OVERTRIP. v. @ [over and zri.) To 

trip over ; to walk lightly over. 

In fuch anight, 

Did Thifbe fearfuily c*ertrip the dew, 

And faw the lion’s thadow ere himfelf, 

And ran difmay’d away. Shuk fpeare. 
O'VERTURE. #3. f. | ouverture, French. } 
1. Opening; difclofure; difcovery. 

1 with 

You had only in your filent judgment try’d it, 

Without more overture. , Sbak/peare. 
2. Propofai ; fomething offered to contider- 

atien. 

Mac Murugh moved Henry to invade Irclard, and 
made an overture unto him for obtaining of the 
fovcreign lordfhip thereof. Davies ax Ireland. 

All thefe tair cvertures,made by men weilefteemed 
for honet dealing, could not take place. Hayward, 

We with open breait 
Stand ready to receive them, if they like 
Our overture, and turn not back perverfe.  AUtcr. 

Withftand the overtures of ill, and be intent and 
ferious in good. Fell, 

The ear! of Pembroke, who abhorred the war, 
promoted all cvertwres towards accommodation with 
great impertunity. Clavendin, 

If a convenient fupply offers itfelf to be feilcd by 
farce or gained by fraud, human nature perfuades us 
to hearken tothe taviting overture. Rogers. 

Suppofe five hundred men propoling, debating, 
and voting according to their own lile or much 
reafon, abundance of indigeited and adortive, many 
pernicious and foolith cvertures would arife. Swift. 

To OVERTURN. Vaa, [over and turz.] 
1. To throw down; to topple down; to 
fubvert ; to ruin. 

He is wife in heart and mighty in ftrensth— 
which removeth the mountains, aod overt netd 
them in his anger. Feb. 

Thefe will fometimes overturn, and fometimes 
{wallow up towns, and make a general confulion 12 
nature. Burnet. 

This he obviates, by faying we fee all the idecsin 
God; which is an anfwer to this objection, bur Iuch 
an one as overturns his whole hypothefis, ard ren- 
ders it ufelefs, and as unintelligible as any of thule 
he has laid afide. Lake. 

But he comes round about again, and oversurss 
every ftone that he had laid. Liley. 

If we will not encourage publick works of benen- 


‘ Dryden» 
Overwa’rcHEeD. ad; Tired with too 
much watching. 

While the dog hunted in the river, he had withe 
drawn himlelf to pacity with Reep his over-watched 
eyes. Sidreye 

Overwea'k. adj. [over and weak.| Too 
weak ; too feeble. ; 

Paternal perfuafions, after mankind began to fore 
get the original giver of lite, became in all cverweak 
to reli the firft incli:mtion of evil; or after, when 
it became habitual, to conitrein it. Raleigh. 

To Overwea'ry.v.a. [vver and weary. } 

To fudue with fatigue. 

Might ngt Pa'irurus tall afleep and into the fea, 
having been over-wearied with watching ? Dryden. 

To OVERWEA'THER, %. @ [aver aad wea- 
ther.| To batter by violence of weathere 

How Like a younker or a prodigal, 

The fkarfed bark puts from her native bay, 

Hugg’d and embraced by the trumpet wind ” 

How like the prodigal doth the return, 

With over-vecasher'd ribs and ragged fails, 

Lean rent .aod beggar’d by the thrumpet winde 
Suak/peure, 
To Overwelen. v. m [over and ween. } 
t. To think tov highly; to think with arzo- 

@ance. 

2. To reach beyond the truth of any thing 
in thought; elpecially in the opinion ot 

a man’s felf. 

Ort have I feen a hot o’ersweenizg cur, 

Run back and bite, becaufe he was with-held. 

Shakfpcare. 

My matter hath fent for me, to whofe tecling 
forrows I might be fome aiiay, or l o'erwcen to 
think fo. Saak/pearte 

Lath hence thefe cverweering rags of France, 
Thefe famith’d begzars, weary of their lives. 

Shikjpeare, 

My eye's too quick, my heart c'erweens too muchy 

Unlels my haod and Mrength coyid equal them. 
Shak/pearee 

Take heed of cvcruvening, and compare 
Thy peacock’s feet with thy gay peacock’s train g 

Study the bett and highett things that are, 

But of thyielt an humble thought retain. Daviese 

They that vverweer, 
And at thy growing virtues fret their fpleen, 


————_— + —— 


Haumere 


cence, till we are fecure that co torm fhall overturz No anger tind in thee. Miltcre 
what we help to build; there is no room left for Satan might have learnt ; 
charity. Atterbury. efs overmeening, lince he fail’d in Jeb, 
A monumentof deathlefs fame, W hofe contact perieverance ove-came 
A woman’shand o'erturns. Reur: Whate’er his cruel malice could invent, Milta. 


No man is fobo'd, rath, and overweenizg ot his 
own, works, as an ill painter and a bad poet. 
Dryden. 
Enthufiafm, though founded neither on realon 
nor revelation, but rifing trom the conccits of a 
warmed or clerweening brain, works more power- 
fully on the perfuations and actions of men, than 
either or both together. Lecke. 
Men of fair minds and not given up to the ever= 
wening of icli-fattery, are frequently guiity of its 
and, in many cafes, one with amazement hears the 
arguings, and is attonithed at the obftinacy, of a 
worthy mau who yields not to the evidence of realon. 


2. To overpower; to conquer. 
Pain excefive overturns all patience. = Adi/tor. 
OVERTU'RNER. 7. f. [froin overturn. | Sub- 
verter. 

I have brought before you a robber of the publick 
treafure, an overturncr of law-and juitice, and the 
dettrućtion of the Sicilian province. Swift. 

To OVERVA'LUE. v. a. [overand value. | 
To rate at too high a price. 

We have juft caufe to Rand in fome fear, left by 
thus overvaluing their termons they make the price 
and eftimation of fcripture, otherwife notihed, to 


fall. Hesker Locke. 
To cvervalue human power is likewife an ne A re me earar prides Swi 
ment of human weaknels. Holyday. k A A g 


OVERWEE'NINGLY. adv. [from over- 
veen.) With too much arrogance; with 
too high an opinion. 

To OVERWEI'GH. v. a. (over and weigh. | 
To preponderate. 

Sharp and fubtile difcourfes of wit, procure many 
times very great applaufc, but besng lad in the 


To OVERVE!'L. vea. [over and veil] To 
cover. 


The day begins to break, and night is fled ; 
Whofe pitchy mantle evervei/f the earth. 
À Stat/peare. 


conquer by plurality of votes, 


O VWE 


balanee with that which the hahitof found experi- 
ence delivereth, they are over uvighed, Hooker. 
My unfoil’d name, th*autlerenefs of my life, 
Will fo your aceufation overzucigh, 
Thae you thall Uhe in your own report. Shalt /p. 
OVERWEIGHT. u. fa [over and weight. | 
Preponderance. 
Sinking into water is but an orereeigh’ of the 
bodv, in refpect of the water. Bacon. 
Jo OvVERWHE'LM, T. a. [over and aheln. ] 
x. To cru underneath fomething violent 
and weighty. 
What age isthis, where honeft men, 
Plac'd at the helm, 
A feaof fome foul mouth or pen, 
Shall overwhelm ? Ben Fonfex. 
_ Back do I tofs thefe treafons to thy head, 
With the hell-hated lie o’erwelm thy heart. 
Shuk/peure. 
How trifling an apprehenfion is the fhame ot being 
Jaughed at by fools, when compared with that ever- 
laing hame and aftonifhment which fhall over- 
ewhelm the finner, when he Mall appear before the 
tribunal of Chrift ? Rogers. 
Blind they rejoice, though now even now they 
fall ; 
Death haltes amain ; one hour o’erwhe/ms them all. 
’ Pope. 
2. To overlook gloomily. 
Let the brow o'erwhelm it, 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O'erhang and jutty his confounded bafe. Shak/p. 
Au apothecary late I noted, 
In tatter’d weeds with over whelming brows, 
Culling of fimples. Shak/peare, 
OVERWHE LMINGLY. adv. [from ower- 
avhelming.| In fuch a manner as to over- 


wheln. Inelegant, and not in ufe. 


Men should not tolerate themfelves one minute in | 


any known fin, nor impertinently betray their fouls 

to ruin for that which they call light and trivial ; 

which is fo indeed in refpet of the acqueit, but 
overwhelmingly ponderous in regard of the pernici- 
ous confequents. Decay of Piety. 

Overwi'se. adj, [over and wife,] Wife to 
affectation. 

Make not thyfelf overwife. Ecelefiasiicus. 

OvERWO'RN, part. [over and worn. | 
1. Worn ovt; fubdued by toil. 

Wirh watching everzvora, with cares oppret, 

Unhappy I had laid me down to rett. Dryden. 
2. Spoiled by time. 

The jealous o’«rworn widow and herfelf, 

Are mighty goflips in this monarchy. Sbat/peare. 
Ovekwrou'cHT. part. [over and avrought.} 
1. Laboured too much. 

Apelies faid of Protogenes, that he knew not 
when to give over. A work may be overwrought, 
as well as underwrought: too much labour oiten 
takes the fpirit, by adding to the poliihing ; fo that 
there remains nothing but a dull corre¢tnefs, a piece 
without any confiderable faults, but with few beau- 
ties. Dryden. 

2. Worked all over. 
Of Gothick ftruQure was the northern fide, 
O'erurought with ornaments of baiburous pride. 
Pope. 
3. It hasin Shak/pearea fenfe which I know 
not well how to reconcile to the origi- 
nal meaning of the word, and therefore 
conclude it mifprinted for overraughe; 
that is, overreached or cheated. 
By fome device or other, 
The villain is c'erecrought of all my money: 
They fay this town is full of cozenage. 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
OVERYBA'RED, aq, [over and year, | Too 
old. 
Among them dwelt 
A maid, whofe fruit was ripe, not overyear'd. 
Fairfax. 
Overzea’Lous. adj. [ever and zealous. | 

Too zealous. 

Ic is ovt of tuch weighty receffity to determine 
one way or the other, as iome overzealous fos or 


OUN 


againgt the immatcriality of the foul, have been for- 
ward to make the world believe. Locke. 

OUGHT. 2. f aph'c, that is, @ whit, Sax. 
This word-1s therefore more properly 
written aught, See Aucu'r.) Any thing; 
not nothing. 

For cug’ that I can underttand, there is no part 
but the bare Enelith pale, in which the Irith have 
nol the greate{t footing. Spenfer on Ireland. 

He atked him if he faw oughu. Mark. 

‘To do ovght good never will be our tafk; 


But ever todo il! our fole delight. Milton. 
Univetlal Lord ! be bounteous (till 

To give us only good ; and it the night 

Have pather’d ovghtof evil, or conceal'’d, 

Difperfe it, as now light difpels the dark. Milion. 


Oucut. verb inperfed; in the fecond 
perfon oxghref. (This word the etymo- 
logifts make the preterit of owe, but it 
has often a prefent fignification, ] 

te [preterit of otue.] Owed ; was bound to 
pay; have been indebted. 

Apprehending the ocvafion, I will add a continu- 
ance tothat happy motion, and befides give you fome 
tnbute of the love and duty I long have ovgér you. 

Spelman, 

This blood which men by treafon fought, 

That followed, fir, which to myfelf 1 ought, Dryd. 


z. To be obliged by duty. 


Know how thou ouy4r-/? to behave. Timothy. 
Speak boldly as I cugbr to Speak. Epbefians, 


She acts jutt as the eugh’, 
But never, never reach’d one gen’rous theught. 
Pepe. 
Judges ought to remember, that their office is to 
interpret the law, and not to make or give law. 
Bacon, 
We ovght to profefs our dependance upon him, 
and our obligations to him for the good things we 
enjoy. We ought to publifh to the world our fenfe 
of his goodnefs with the voice of praife, and tell of 
all his wondrous works, We ovebr to comfort his 
fervants and children in their afflictions, and relieve 
his poor diftreffed members in their manifold necetfi- 
ties, for he that giveth alms, facrificeth praife. 
Nelfon. 
ce ae he fit ; to be neceflary. 
Thele things ovgdr not fo to be. James. 
If grammar ought to be taughr, it muft be toone 
that can fpeak the language already. Locke. 
4. Applied to perions it has a fenfe not 
eafily explained, ‘Fo be fit, or neceflary 
that he thould. 
Oug bt not Chri to have fuftered ? Luke. 
5+ Ought is both of the prefent and paft 
tenfes, and of all perfons except the 
fecond fingular. 


O'VIFORM. adj. [ovum and forma, Latin. | 
Having the thape of an egg. 

This notion of the mundane egg, or that the world 
was oviform, hath been the fenfe and language of all 
antiquity. Burnet. 

Ovi'p arous. adj. [ovum and pario, Latin. } 
Bringing forth eggs; not viviparous. 

That filhes and birds Mould be oviparous, is a 
plain fign of providence, More. 

Birds and oviparous creatures have eggs enough 
at hirlt conceived in them to ferve them for many years 
laying. Ray. 

OUNCE. n. f. [once, Fr. uncia, Latin.] A 
name of weight of different value in dif- 
ferent denominations of weight. In troy 
weight, an owwee is twenty pennyweights; 
a pennyweighe twenty. four grains, 

i The blood he hath lott, 
Which I dare vouch is more than that he hath 
By many an ounce, he dropt ıt for his country. 
f Shak/peare. 

A fponge dry weigheth one once twenty-fixgrains; 
the fame fponge being wet, weigheth fourgeen ounces 
fix drams andWhree quarters. Bacon, 

OuNCcE. xf. once, French 3 oxxa, Spaniih, | 
A lynx; a panther, 


OUS 


The ounce, 
The libbard, and the tiger, as the mole 
Rifing, the crumbled earth above them threw 
lu hillocks. Milton. 


Ourne. »./. [auff, Teutorick.] A fairy 5 
a goblin. 
Nan Page and my little fon, we'll dre’s 
Like urchins, cuphes, and tairies, green and winte, 
Shat[peare. 
Ou'PHEN, adj. [from ouphe.} Fih. 
Fairies, black, gray, green, and wkite, 
Ye moon-Mine revellers and thades ot n.ght, 
You suphen heirs of nxed deltiny, 
Attend your office. 
Our. pron. pof. (une, Sax. } 
1. Pertaining to u3; belonging to us. 
You thall 
Lead cur firt battle, brave Macduff, and we 
Shall take upon us what eife remains, Shakforare. 
Our wit is given almighty God to know, 
Our willis given to love him being known ; 
But God could not be known to us below, 
But by his works which through the fenfe are (hown. 
So in ovr little wor'd thisfoul of ours 
Being only one, and to one body ty’d, 
Doth ufe on divers ohj2cts divers powers, 
And fo are her effects diverfify’d. Davies. 
Our toul is the very fame being it was yclterday, 
lalt year, twenty years ago. Beattie. 
2. When the fubflantive goes before, it is 
WHiCten ozs. 
Edmund, whofe virtue in this inflance, 
So much commands itfelt, you thall be ours. 


Shakfpeare. 
Thou that haft fafhion'd twice this foul of oss, 


Shuk peure. 


So that the is by double title thine. Davies. 
Be ovrs, whoee’er thou art, 
Forget the Greeks. Denham. 


Taxallan, thook by Monlezuma’s powers, 

Has, to refit his forces, call'd in curs. Dryden. 

The fame thing was done by them in fuing in theig 
Courts, which is now done by us in luing in ours, 

Ketil wrth. 

Reading furnithes the mind only with mitevials of 
knowledge, itis thinking makes what we read ours 2 
it is not enough to cram ourfelves with a great load 
of collections; unlcfs we chew them over again, 
they will not give us {trength. Locke. 

Their organs are better difpofed than ors, for 
receiving gratctul impreflions from feufible objects. 

Attirbury. 
Ourse'tves. reciprocal pronoun. [the plural 
of myjelt. | 
1, We; not othefs: it is added to we by 
way of emphafis or oppofition. 

We ourfelues might diltin@ly number in words a 
great deal farther than we ufually do, would we find 
out but fome fit denominations to fignify them by. 

Locke. 


2. Us; not others; in the oblique cafes, 

Safe in oxrfelves, while on oxrfelves we {tand, 
The fea is ours, and that defends the land. Drydere 
Our canteifion is not intended to inftru@ God, 
who knows our fins much better than ourfelves dos 
but it is to humble oxurfelves, and therefore we muft 
not think to have conleffed aright ull that be done. 
Duty of Man. 


Ourse'LF is ufed in the regal ftyle. 
To make fociety 
The fweeter welcome, we will kcepourfelf 


Till fupper-time alone. Slak/pearte 
We oxurfelf will follow 
In the main battle. Shatfpearee 


Not fo much as a treaty can be obtained, unlefs 
we would denude owr/elf of all force to defend us. 
Clarendon, 
Ouse. 2. /. Tanners bark; rather oo/e. 
Ainfrorih, 
Ou'set. z. f. forle, Sax.] A blackbird. 
The merry lark her matins fings aloft, 
The thruth replies, the mavis defcant plays, 
The cufed thrills, the ruddock wables foft 5 
So goodly ull agree, with tweet content, 
"Po thiseday's merriment. 
‘The oujet cock fo black of hue, 
With orange tawney bill. 


Spenfer, 
Shak/peart. 


OUT 


Vhrathes and ovfe/s, or blackbirds, were com- 
monly fold for three pence a-pisce. Hakewill. 


To Oust. T. a. [onfler, oter, Fr. | 
1. To vacate ; to take away. 

Multiptication of ations upon the cafe were rare 
formerly, and thereby wager of law ouffed, which 
difcouraged many fuits. Hale. 

2. To deprive; to eject. 

Though the deprived bifhops and clergy went out 
upon account of the oaths, yet this made no fchifm. 
No not even when they weie actually deprived and 
cuffed by at of parliament. Lyly. 

OuT. adv. [tr, Saxon; uy’, Dutch. | 
r. Not within. 

Thegown with tf embroid’ry thining, 
Looks charming with a flighter lining 5 
Tte cus, if Lacian heures itain, 

The infide mur be r:ch and plain. 
z. itis generally oppofed to ix. 

That blind rafcally boy, that abufes every one’s 
eyes becaufe his own aie ous, let him be judge how 
decp l am in love. Shak/peare. 

3. Ina ftate of difclofure. 
Fruits and grains are half a year in concocting ; 
whereas leaves are out and pertect ina month. 
Lacon, 
4. Notio confinement or concealment, 
Nature her cuftom holds, 
Tet hame fay what it wall, when thele are gone 
The woman will be owt. Shakfpeare. 
ç. From the place or houfe. 

Out with the dog, fays one; what cur is that? 

fays another: whip him ont, fays the thud. Soak. 
6. From the inner part. 
This is the place where the prieft (hall bail the 


Prior. 


trefpafs offering; that they bear it not of into the 


utter court, to fanctity the people. Exckie!, 
4. Not at home: as, when you called I was 
Cul. 
8, Ina ftate of extinétion, 
lt was great ign’rance, Glofler’s eyes being our, 
To let him live; where he arrives he moves 
All hearts. Sbhakf{peare. 
This candle burns not clear; ’tis } muft (nuff it, 
Then cut it goes. Shakfpeare. 
Bid thy ceremony give thee cure ! 
Think’it thou the hery fever will go ox? 
With tides blown from adulation ? 
Her candle goeth not ow! by night. 
g. Ina ftate of being exhautted. 
Whenthe butt is oze we will drink water, nota 
drop before ; bear up and board them. Shak peare. 
Larze coals are propereit for dretiing meat, and 
when they are oxi, 11 you happen to mifcarry in any 
diih, lay the fault upon want of coals, Swift. 


ro, Notin employment; not in office, 
So we'll live and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news, and we’ll talk with them too, 
Who lofes, and who wins; wno's in, who’s cur. 
Shar /peare. 
rz. Not in any fport or party. | 
The knave will ttick by thee? ne will not owe: he 


Shak f{peare. 


Freverts. 


is true bred. Shakfpeure. 
Iam not fo as I fhould be; 
-Rut Vl ne'er owe. Sbakfpeare, 


[ never was cu: at a mad frolick, though this 1s 
the maddeit I cver undertook. Dryden. 
t2. To the end. 
Hear me ou’; 
He reap'd no fruit of conquelt, but thefe bleffings. 
Lryder. 
You have fti)! your happinefs in doubr, 
Or clle "tis pait, and you have dreain’d it out, Dryd. 
"Tne tale is long, nor have I heard it cut 3 


Thy father knows itall. Addifon. 
13. Li udly; without reftraint. 
Ar ali I laugh, he laughs no doubt; 
The only diffcrence is, I dare laugh cur. Pope. 


3,.- Not in the hands of the owner. 

If the laying of taxes upon cominoditics does affect 
the laud that is suf stack rent, itis plain it does 
equally atie¢t all ihe other laud in Lugiand too, 

Lecke. 

Thofe lands were cut upon leafes of four years, 
after the 6xpisai.on of which cnaats were obliged to 
pencWe dlrbutbnot. 


OUT 


re. Inan errour. 
As he that hath beersoften told kis fault, 
And ftill perfilts, is asimpertinent 
As amufician that will always play, 
And yet is always out at the fame note Rafcammcn. 
You are mightily ox? to take this for a token of 
efteem, which 1s no ciher than a note of infamy. 
L' Efiraxge. 
This I have noted for the ufe of thofe who, l think, 
are much ow? in this poiat. Kertlewell, 
According to Hobbes’s comparifon of reafoning 
with calting ap accounts, whoever finds a miftake in 
the fum total, mutt allow himfelf owt, though after 
repeated trials he may not fec in which article he 


has mifreckoned. Swift. 
16. Ata lofs; in a puzzie. 
Like a dull alor now, 
I have forgot my part, and I am oul, 
Even to tull difgrace. Shak/peare. 


This youth was fuch a mercurial, as the like bath 
feldJom been known; and could mike his own cart, 
if at any tame he chanced to be ot, Bacon. - 

17. With torn clothes. ‘lhe parts being 


out, that is, not covered. 
Evidences fwore ; 
Who hither coming ows at hcels and knees, 
For this had utles. 
18. Away, fo as to confume. 

Let all perfons avoid nicenefs in their cloathing or 
diet, becaute they drefsand csmb ouz all their oppor- 
tunitiesof morning devotion, and fleep cur the care 
for their fouls. Taylor. 

19. Deficient: as, cut of pocket, noting 
lofs. 

Upon the great bible, he was owt fifty pounds, 


and reig.burit himlelt only by felling two copies. 
fell. 


Drycen. 


20. It is ufed emphatically before alas. 
Out, alas! no fea I find, 
Is troubled like a lover’s mind. Suckling. 
21. It is added emphatically to verbs of 
difcovery. 
Ir ye will got do fo, be fure your fin will find you 
out. Numbers. 


Out. ite rye. 


1. An expreffion of abhorrence or expulfion. 
Out on thee, rude man! thou doft thame thy 
mother, Shak{peure. 
Out vartet from my fight. Shak/peare. 
Out, you mad-headed ape! a weazle hath not 
fuch a deal of Ipleen. Shak{peare. 
Out of my door, you witch! you hag! 
Out, out, out, Shat{pceare, 
Cut, cut, hyena; thefe are thy wonted arts, 
To break all faith. Milton. 

2. It has fometimes upsz after it. 

Olt upon this half-fac’d fellowthip. Sh.tk/peare. 

Out upon it, I have lov'’d 
Three whole days together ; 
And am like to love three more, 
Ii it prove fair weather, 

Our of. prep. [OF feems to be the prepo- 
fition, and owt cnly to modify the fenfe 
of of.} | 

I. From; noting produce. » 

So many Neroes and Caligulas, 
Out of thefe crooked hores muft daily rife. Spenfer. 
Thole bards coming many hundred years alter, 
could not know what was done in former ages, nor 
deliver certainty ot any thing, but what they teigned 
ext of their own unlearned heads. Speaser. 
Alders and afhes have been leen to grow ous of 
Acephes; but they manifetily grow out of clefts. 
Bacon. 
Juices of fruits are watry and oily: among the 
vatry are all the fruits out of which drink is expref- 
fed; as the grape, the apple, the pear, and cherry. 
bacen. 
Fle is fofter than Ovid; he tcuches the paflions 
more delicately, and performs all this owe of his own 
fund, without diving into the fciences tor a fupply. 
l Dryden. 

t. Notin; noting excluiiong-difmitlion, 

abfence, or derelition. 
The facted nymph 
Was out of Dian’s favour, as it then befel, Spenfer-> 


Sucking. 


OUT 


Guiltinefs 

Will fpeak, though tongues were out ef ufe. Shai/p. 
The cavern’s mouth alone was hard to find, 

Becaufe the path dilus’d was ost ofmind. Dryden. 
My retreat the beit contpanions grace, 

Chicfs ont cf war, and fate(men ox of place. Pope. 

Does he fancy we can fit, 

Ta hear his ous of fathion wit ? 

Bathe takes up with younger folks, 

Who, for his wine, will bear his jokes. Swift. 
They are cxt of their elenicat, and logick 1s none 


of their talent. Baker. 
3. No longer in. 
Enjoy the prefent {miling hour, 
And put it out of fortune’s pow'r. Dryden. 


g. Not in; noting unfimefs, 
He is witty cut of feafon; leaving the imitation 
ofnaturc, and the cooler dictates of his judgment. 
Drydew, 
Thou'lt fay my paffton’s ovt of feafon, 
That Cato’s great example and misfortunes 
Should both confpire to drive it from my thoughts. 
Addi ae 
ç. Not within; relating to a houfe. 
Court holy waterin a dry houfe, is hetter thaa 
the rain waters ovr of daor. Shakfpeare, 


6. From; noting copy. 

St. Paul quotes one of their poets for this fayings 
notwithftanding T. G.'s centure of them ex of 
Horace. Scilling fictt. 

7. From; noting refcue. 

Chriftianity recovered the law of rature one of all 

thofe errors with which it was overgrown in the 


times of pagainifm. s Addifore 
8. Notin; noting exorbitance or irregu- 
larity. 


Why publith it at this jun@ture; and fo, out of 
all method, apart and belore the work ? Swifta 
Ufing old thread-bare phrafes, will often make 
you go out of your way to find and apply them. 

i __, Swifte 

ç. From one thing to fomething different. 
He that looks on the eternal things that are not 
feen, will, through thofe opticks, exactly difcern the 
vanity of all chat is vifible; will be neither fnghted 
nor flattered qf of his duty. Decay of Piety. 
Words are able to perfuade men our of what they 
find aud feel, and to reverfe the very impreffions of 
fenfe. South. 
10, Toa different ftate from; in a differeite 


ftate. 
That noble and moft fovereign reafon, 
Like fweet bells jangled cut of tune and harth 5 
"(hat unmatch'd form and feature of blown youth, 
Blatted with extafy. Shakfgeare. 
When the mutth is out of tafte, it maketh things 
tate fometimes falt, chietly bitter, and fomeumes 
loathfome, but never {weet. Bacon. 
By the fame fatal blow, the earth fell out of that 
regular form wherein it was produced at firt, into 
all thefe irregularities in its prefent form. Durnite 
They all at once employ their throrging darts, 
But cut oforder thrown, in air they join, , 
And multitude makes fridtrate the deiga. Dryden, 


11, Not according to. 

That there be an equality, fo that no man as or 

Speaks cut cf character. Brocme, 
12. ‘Toa different fate from ; noting {cpa- 
ration. 

Whofoever doth meafure by number, mult needs 
be greatly cut of love with a thing that hath fo many 
faults; whofocver by weight cannot chufe but 
elteem very highly of that wherein the witof fo feru- 
puious adverfaries hath not hitherto obferved any 
defedt, which themfelves can ferioufly think to be 
of moment. Hocker. 

lı ridicule were employed to laugh men cat of vice 
and lolly, it might be of lome ule; butit is made 
ufc of to lavgh men cut cf vittue ard good fente, by 
attacking every thing fulemn and ferious. Addifon. 

13. Beyond. 

Amongft thole things which have been received 
wrth great reafon, ought that to be reckoned which 
the ancient praQiice of the church hath continued 
oul cf mind bhvker. 

W hat, cat of hearing gone? no found, no word? 
Alack, where are you? Shak/per, 


OUT 

F have been an unlawful bawd, time ez? ef mind 

Sbakipeare 

Few had fuflician of theirt intentions,» Gil hey 
were both cur of diltance to-have their convertion 

attempted. Claren? n 
With a longer peace, the power of Frase with 
fo great revenues, and fuch application, will moten- 
cresie every ysar nsf propartion to what ours w | 
do. Temple 
He shalt only be prifoner at the foldiers quarters; 

and when lan owt cf reach, he thall be relealed. 

Dryden. 

We (ee people lulled afleep with folid and elaba- 
rate difcourfes ot piety, wh» weuld he tranfported, 

cxi of cnemielves by the beilowings of cnthulia'm. 

Adfija:. 

Mikon’s ttory was tranfactcé in regions that lie 
ost of the reach of the fun and the {phere of the 
day. Add: for. 
Women weep and tremble at the fight of a mav- 
ing preaches, though he is placed quite ox? f their 
hearing. ALL fin. 
The Supreme Beiag has made the beft arguments 
for his own exiltence, in the formation of the heavens 
and the earth, and which a man of fenfe cannot ior- 
bear attending to, wao is out of the noife of human 
atfairs. Addijen. 


14. Deviating from; noting irregularity. 
Heaven defend bet Rill l fhould Rand fo, 
Sa long 15 oxf of limit, and true rule, 
You tand againit anointed majetty!  Shal/peare. 
15. Pat; without; noting fomething worn 
out or exhaufted. 
l am owe cf breath, 
—How art thou cur cf breath, when thou haft breath 
To fay to me that thou art cxt of breath > Shat). 
Ou: ef hope to do any good, he directed his caurfe 
to Corane. Knolles. 
He found himfelf left far behind, 
Both out of heart and cut f wind. Edisras. 
I publiibed fome fables, which are cut cf print. 
Arbuthn:t. 
16. By means of. 
Cur of that will I caufethcfe of Cyprus to mutiny. 
Shakfpeare. 
17. In confequence of; noting the motive 


or reafon. 
She is perfuaded I will marry her, ews cf her own 
love and flattery, not out of my promife. Sbak/p. 
The pope, cut sf the care of an univerfal father, 
had in the conclave divers confultations about an 


holy war azainit the Turk, Bacin. 
Not cut ofcunuing, Sut a train 

OF atoms juitling in his brain, 

As learn’d philofophers give out. Hudibras. 


«Cromwell accuied the earl of Manchefter of hav- 
ing betrayed the parliament cut of cowardice. 
Clarerd:n. 
_ Thofe that have recourfe to a new creationot wa- 
ters, are fuch as do it eur cf lazinefs and ignorance, 
or luch asdo it ou cf neceibty. Barnet, 
Dattingcimn betwixt thofe that take ftate upon 
them, purely cus of pride and humour, and thole that 
do the fame in compiiance with the necefuiry of their 
afars. L'Efrange. 
Make them conformable to laws, nct anly tor 
wrath and cat cf fear of the magiitrate’s power, 
which is but a weak principle of obedience; but 
cut of contcieace, which is a arm and laiting prio- 
ciple. Fill. for. 
What they do not grant cud of the generofity of 
their nature, they may graat cut f mere impatience. 
Smallridae. 
Our fuceeffes have teen the confequences oi a 
neceflary war; in which we engaged, not cul of 
ambition, but for the defence ef all that was dear 
tu us. Atterbury. 
38. Out of sand; immediately : as that is 
eafi!ly ufed which is ready in the hand. 
He bide to open wide his brazen gate, 
Which long time had beer thut, and out of band 
_. Peeclarmed joy and peace through all his Kate. 


Spenjer. 
q No more ado, 
Burt gather we our forces out of band, 
And fet upon our boatting enemy. Shak/peare, 


Go Out, v.a. To deprive by expultion. 
The members of both houfes who wilsdrew, 


DOTT 


were counted ceferter:, and cuted of their places in 
parliament. King Ca hes. 

The French having been outed cf their hoids. 
Heylin: 


So mans of their arders, a) were outed from their 
fat p fleifiens, would endeavour a re-eutrance again 
thole whom tncy account Fereticks. D: yaen. 

Out, in*compofition, generaily fignifizs 
fomething beyond or more than another: 
bet fometimes it betckens emiffion, ex- 
clafion, or fomething external. 

To OUTAT. w a. [ont and @&.] To do 
be vond. 

He has made me heir to treasures, 

Would make me cur- ai? a real widow’s whining. 
Otway. 

ToOuTBA'LANCE. Y. a. [cur anà balance. 
To overweigh ; to preponderate. 

Let dull Ajax bear away mv nighr, 

When all his éayscuthulance this one night. Dryd. 

To Ourea’r. v. a. [out and ber.}| Vo thut 
out by fortification. 

Thefe to nwar with painful pionings, 

From fea-to fea he heap’d a mighty mourd. Spexfcr. 
To Oursi'p. wa. (out and bid.) To 
overpower by bidding a higher price. 

If in thy heart 
New love eveated be by other men, 
Which have their ftocks entire, and camin tears, 
In fighs, in oaths, in letters outbid me, 
This new love may beget new fears. 

For Intian fpices, for Peruvian gold, 
Prevent the greedy, and ow’did the bold. Pope. 

OUTBI’DDER. x, f} [our and bid.) One 
that ourbids, 

OuTBLo'wep. adj. [out and blow.) In- 
flated ; {wollen with wind, 

At their roots grew floating palaces, 

Whofe outblrwn belliescut the yielding feas. Dryd. 

Ovu’rBoRN, adj. [cut and bsrz.] Foreign; 
not native. 

Ou'rBOUND, adj. [out and bound.) Defi- 
nated to a diftant voyage; not coming 
home. 

Triumphant flames upon the water float, 

And oxtésund thips at home their voyages end. 


Dorre. 


Dryden. 


To Oursra've. v. a. [out and brave. | To 
bear down and detest by more daring, 
infolenr, or fplendid appearance. 

I would outitare the fterneit eyes that look, 
Oxutorcue the heart molt daring oa the earth, 


To win thee, lady. Shak/peare. 
Here Sodom’s tow’rs raife their proud tops oc 


high, 
The tof ral as well as men, ourbrave the tky.Cowd. 
We fee the danger, and by fits take up fome faint 
refolution to cutévave and break through it. L'Ejir. 
To OursBRaA’ZEN. V., a. [out and brezen. ] 


To bear down wita impudence. 


OU'TBREAK. x. f. [out and break,] That 


which breaks forth ; eruption. 
Breathe his fauits fo quaiatly 
That they may feem the taints of liberty, 
The fah and c2:dreak of a ficry mind. Sbakfpeare. 


ToOurTpRea THE. V. a. [out and breathe. | 
1. To weary by having better breath, 
Mine eyes faw him 
Rendering faint quirtance, wearied and eutdreath’2, 
To Henry $onmouth. Shak/peare. 
2. To expire. 
That fign of lat cutLreasbed life did feem. Spen/. 
Ourca’st. part, Foutand caf. It may be 
obierved, that both che participle and the 
noun are indifferently accented on either 
fyllable. Ic feems mot analogous to 
accent the participle on the latt, aud the 
noun on thafirlt. | 
1. Throwninto the air as refife, as un- 
worthy of notice. 


> 
a 


OUT 


Abandon foon, I read, the caitive fpoil 


Of tha: fame curcuff carcals. Spesier, 
2. Banithed; expelled. 
Behold, inftead 
OF us ovres/, exil'd, his new delight 
Mankind created. Miltor:, 


Ou'rcasr, n.f. Exile; one rejected ; one 


exielled. 
Let's be no itoicks, nor no ftocks, 
Or fo devote to Aristotle, 
As Ovid. be an cuteuf? quite abjur’d. 
O blood. befpotted Neapolitan, 
Outcafi ot Naples, England's bloody feourge! 
Sbakfpeare. 


SLak/peare. 


For me, oufcaff of human race, 
Love’s ager only waits, and diredifgrace. _Prisr. 
He dics fad 2ureaf/ot each church and fate! 
And, harder itil! flagitious vet not great. Pcpe. 
To OuTcra' Ft. V. a. [our and craft.} ‘Lo 
excel in cunning. 
Italy hath outerafred him, 


And he’s at fome hard point. Skakftezre. 


Olutcry. » f- [out and cry.] 


1. Cry of vehemence; cry of diftrefs; clas 


mour. 

Thefe ourcries the maciftrates there fhun, fince 
they are readily hearkened unto here. Spenfere 

So trange thy cytery, and thy words fo ftrange 
Thou interpofelt, that my fuddew hand 
Prevented, [pares. 

I make my way 
Where noifes, tumults, oxteries, and alarms 
I heard. Denham. 
2. Clamour of deteftarion. 

There is not any one vice, incident to the mind of 
man, againtt which the world has raifed fuch a loud 
ard uaiverfal oxrery, as azainft ingratitude. Sevth. 

3. Apublick fale; an auction, dinfworth, 
To Outpa'se. v. a. [out and dare] ‘To 
venture beyond. 

Miyfelt, my brother, and his fon, 

That brought you home, and boldly did oxtdara 
The dangers of the ume. Sbhak/peare. 
To OUTDA'TE, v. @ [out and date.) To 


antiquate. 

Works and deeds of the law, in thofe piaces, fiz- 
nify legal obedience, or circumcifion, and the like 
judaical eutdated ceremonies; iaith, the evangelical 
grace of giving upthe whole heart to Chrift, without 
any fuch judaical obfervances. Hamanond, 

Zo OUTDO’, v.a. [cut and do.] To excel ; 


to furpafs ; to perform beyond another. 
He hath in this action curdəze his former deeds 

doubly. Shuk/peares 
What brave commander is not proud to fee 

Thy brave Melantius ia his gailantry ? 

Our greateft ladies love to fee their {corn 

Outaone by thine, in what themielyes have worn. 


Mitr. 


Haller, 
Heav’aly love fhall surdo kellith hate, 
Giving to death, and dying to redeem, 
So dearly to redeem what heiliih hate 
Milt ore 


Socaltly deitroyed. 
Here let thofe who boait in mortal things, 

Learn how their greateft monuments of taine, 

And ftrength, and art, are colly carton 

Ry fpirits reprobate. Milten, 
An impoitor outdces the original, L’ Efirarge. 
Now all the gods reward and blefs my fon; 

Thou hatt this day thy father’s youth outdore.. 

Dryers 

I muft confefs the encounter of that day 

Warm’'d me indeed, but quite another way 3 

Not with the fre of youth, but generous rage, 

To fee the glcrics of my youthiul age 

So far cuidore. Dryden. 
The boy’s mother, defpifed for no: having read a 

fy tem of logick, cufdoes him in it. Licke. 
I grieve to be outdone by Gay, 

Ja my own humourous biung way, 


To OUTDWE'L. vy. a. [out and dwell. ] To 
ftay beyond. 
He cuttare/s his hour, 


For lovers eve? run befere the clock. 


S wi, pe 


Sistpearte 


Ou"rer. adj. [from cut.) ‘That which is 


without: oppofed to izzer, 


OUT 
The kidney is a conglomerated gland only inthe | 
outer part: for the inner part, whereof the papille 
are com»fed, is mufcular. Grew. 
Ou'TeERLY. adu. [from outer.] - Toward 
the outfide, 

In the lower jaw, two tufks like thofe of a boar, 
ftanding curer/y, an inch behind the cutters, Grew. 

Ou’TERMOST.adj.[fuperlative, from ourer. } 
Remorelt from the midit. 

Try if three bells were made one within another, 
and air betwist each; aud the outermoe bell were 
chimed with a hammer, how the found would differ 
from a fingle bell. Bacsn, 

The sucermof corpufcles of a white boży have 
their various litile furfaces of a fpecular nature. 

Boyle. 

Many handtome contrivances of draw-bridges I 
had feen, fometimes many upon onc bridge, and not 
ooly one after, or behind another, but alfo fome- 
times two or three on a breath, the ouvlermofé ones 
ferving forthe retreat of the foot, and the middle for 
the horie and carriages. 

To Outra’ce. ty. a. [ont and face. ] 

1. To brave; to bear down by fhow of 

magaanimity; to bear down with im- 
udence. 

We thall have o!d {wearing 
Taat they did give the rings away to men; 

But we'li ouifuce them ans out-fwear them too. 
Sbakf{peare. 


Brown. 


Doft thou come hi:her 
To sutface me with leaping in her grave? 
Be busied quick with hez, and fo will I, Shalt fp. 
Be fire with ares 
Threaten the threatener; and outface the brow 
Or bragzing horror. Sbat{peare. 

They bewrayed fame knowledge of their perfons, 

but were cutfuced. Watton. 
2. To ftare down. 
We behold the fun and enjoy his light, as Song as 
we look towards it circumfpettly : we warm ourfelves 
fately while we (tand near the fire; butif we feek to 
cutface the one, to enter into the other, we forthwith 
become blind or burnt, Raleigh. 
Jo OutFalwn. va, [out and fawna.) To 

excel in fawning. 

In atfairs of lefs import, 

That neither do us good nor hurt, 

Aad they receive as lite by, 

Outfawn as much and out-comply 3 

And ieem as (crupuloufly juft 

To bait the hooks for greater truft. Hudibras. 
Jo OuTFLy’. v. a. [out and fy.) To 

Jeave behind in flight. 

His evation wing'd thus {wilt with feorn, 

Cannot ox! fy our apprehenfions. Shak peare. 
Horoicop’s great foul, s 
Rais‘d on the pinions of the bounding wind, 
Outfiew the rack, and left the hours behind. Garth. 
Ov'TFoRM. #., f. (ous and. forn.] Exter- 
nal appearance. 

Cupid, who took vain delight 
In meer oudfcrms, until he lott his fight, 

Hath chang’d his foul, and made his object you. 
Ben Jonfen. 
Jo OUTFRO'wN, w.a. [out and frown. ] 
To frown dowa; to overbear by frowns 

For thee, opp:efled king, am I caftdown, 

Myfelt could eife cusfrowz falfe fortune’s frown. 
Shakfpeare. 
OU'TGATE, n.f. [out and gate.) Ouilet ; 
aflage outward. 

Thole places are fo fit for trade, having moft 
convenien? sut-gares by divers ways to the fea, and 
in-gates to the richeft parts ot the land, that they 
would foan be enriched. Spenfer. 

Jo OurTci've. v. a. [out and give.) To 
furpafs in giving. 

The bounteous play’r ouigave the pinching lord. 

Dryacn, 
Jo OvutGo’, v. a. pret. outwent; part. 
cutgone. [art and go. | 
y. To furpafs ; to excel. 

For frank, weil ordered, and continual hofpitaii- 

ty, he cwé-cuers all thew ot competence, Curew. 
5 


Jo OuTKNA'VE, v a. [out and nave.) To 


Oli 
< 
While you practifed the rudiments of ear, you | 
cxt-suent all other captains; and have fince found 1 
nonc but yourfelf alone to furpats, D-yden. 
Where they apply themfelves, none of their neigh- 
bours cuf-go them. Locke. 
2. To go beyond; to leave behind in 
going. 
Many ran afoot thither out of all cities, and owt- 
excl them, and came unto him. Mark. 
3. To, circumvent; to overreach. 
MolleiTon 
Thought us to have cut-gone 
With a quaint invention. Denham. 
To Qurcro'w. v. a. [out and grow.} To 


furpafs in growth; to grow too great or 
too old for any thing. 
Much their work cutgrew, 
The hands difpatch of two, gard'ning fo wide. Mi/r. 
When fome virtue much cutgrews the reft, 
It hoots too faft and high. Dryden. 
This efflay wears a drefs that poMbly is not fo 
fuitable to the graver geniufes, who have outgrown 
all gaieties of ttile and youthful relifhes. Gharrville. 
The lawyer, the tradefman, the mechanic, have 
found fo many arts to deceive, that they far outgrow 
the common prudence of mankind. Suift. 


OU'TGUARD. m. fe [owrand guard.} One 
pofled at a dittance from the main body, 
as a defence, 

As foon as any foreign object prefles upon the 
fenfe, thofe fpirits which arc pofted upon the oxr- 
guards, immediately fcowre off tothe brain. Scurb. 

You beat the oxtgu.rds of my mafter's hoft. Dryd. 

T hefe cxt-guards ot the mind are fent abroad, 
And (till patrolling beat the neighb’ring road, 

Or to the parts remote obedient fly, 
Keep pofts advarc’d, and on the frontier tye. 
Blacemere. 

To Ourye'st. v. a. [out and jef?.] To 
overpower by jefting. 

The tool labaurs to ourtye? 
His heart-ttruck injuries. 


Sbakfpeare. 


furpafs in knavery. 
The world calls it out-witting a man, when he’s 
only ontknaved, L' Efirange. 


OUTLA'’NDISH. alj. [out and land.) Not 
native ; foreign. 
Yourfelf tranfplant 
A while from hence : perchance oxtlandifh ground 
Rears no more wit than ours; but vet more {cant 
Are thofe diverfiens there which here abound. Donne. 
Tedious walte of time to fit and hear 
So many hollow compliments and lies, 
Outlandifo faeries. Milton. 
Upon the approach of the king’s troops under 
general Wills, who was ufed to the oxilarzai/b way 
of making war, we put in practice patlive obedience. 
Addi jon. 
To OuTLa'st. v a. [ont and /a?.] To 
furpafs in duration. 
Good houfewives, to make theircandles burn the 
longer, lay them in bran, which makes them harder; 
infomuch as they will oxr-/af? other candles of the 
fame Ruf, half in halt. Baccn, 
Summer’s chief honour, if thou hadh ourlafled 
Bleak winter’s force that made thy bloffoms dry. 
Milton, 
The prefent age hath attempted perpetual motions, 
whole revolutions might ovs/2f? the exemplary mo- 
bility, and out-meafure time itfelf. Brown. 
What may be hop'd, 
When not from Helicon’s imagin’d pring, 
But facred writ, we borrow what we fing? 
This with the tabrick ot the world begun, 
Elder than light, and thail outlaf the tune Waller. 


Ovu'rLaw. 2. f. [urlaga, Sax.] One ex- 
cluded from the beneht of the law. A 
robber ; a bandit. 

An cutlaw in a cattle keeps. Shalkfpeare. 
Gathering unto him all the fcatterlings and cwr- 
/zus out of the woods and mountains, he marched 
forth ioto the Englith pale. Spenfer. 
As long zs they were out of the proteGiun of the 
law; fo as every Engliihman might kill them, how 


OU T 


Mould they te other than owsdaws and enemies to 
the crown of England ? Davics 
You may as weil fpread out the unfun’d heaps 

— Of mifers treafure by an ĉurlase’s den, 
And tell me icis fale, as bid me hope 
Danger will let a helplefs maiden pats. Miltone 
A drankard is outlawed from all worthy and cree 
ditaòle converfes men abhor, loath, and delpife him. 
= South. 
To Ou'tLaw. v.a. To deprive of the 
benefits and prote€tion of the law. 
1 had a fon 
Now cutlau’d from my blood; he fought my life. 
Shakfpeare. 
He that is drunken, 
Is outlaw’ d by himfelf: all kind of ill 
Did with his liquor fide into his veins. Herbert. 
Like as there are particular perfons out/awed and 
proferibed by civil laws, fo are there nations that are 
oxtlaued and profcribed by the law of nature and 
nations. Bacon. 
All thofe fpiritual aids are withdrawn, which 
fhould alit him to good, or fortify him againtt ill; 
and like an owtéswed perfon he is expofed to all that 
will affaule him, Decay of Piety. 
OuU'TLAWRY. n. f. [from outlaw.) A 
decree by which any man is cut off from 
the community, and deprived of the 
protection of the law. 
By profcription and bills of outlawry, + 
O€tavius, Antony, and Lepidus, 
Have put to death an hundred fenators. Shat/peare. 
Divers were returned knights and burgeffes tor the 
parliament; many of which had been by Richard 111. 
atiainted by orlawries. Bacon. 
Jo OUTLEA'P. v. a. [cut and /eap.] To 


pafs by leaping; to ftart beyond. 


fom 
OU'TLEAP. 2.f. [fromthe verb.] Sally; 
fight; efcape. 

Since youth muft have fome liberty, lome out/caps, 
they might be under the eye of a father, and thea 
ro very great harm can come of it. Lecke. 

OU'TLET. 7. f. [out and ler.) Paffage out- 
ward; difcharge outward; egrefs; paf- 
fage of egrefs. 

Colonies and foreign plantations are very necef- 
fary, as out/ets toa populous nation. Bacon, 

The enemy was deprived ot that ufeful or-der. 

Clarendcn. 

So "(capes th’ infulting fire his narrow jail, 

Acd makes fmall cuc/eis into open air. Dryder. 

Have a care that thefe members be neither the 
inlets wor cutlets of any vices; that they neither 
give admiffion to the temptation, nor be expreflive of 
the conception of them. Ray. 


Ou'tiine, n. f. [cut and Jine.} Contour; 
line by which any figure is defined; 
extremity. 

Paiaters, by their carines, colours, fights, and 
fhaJows, reprefent the fame in their pictures. ryder. 

To Ourtti've. va. [out and live.) To 

live beyond; to furvive. 

Will thefe moffed trees, 

That have ousliv'd the cagle, page thy heels, 

And fxip when thou point’ft out? Shak veare, 
Die two months ago, and not forgotten ! 

Yet then there is hopes a great man’s memory 

May curlive his lite half a year. Shat{peares 
He that curlives this day, and comes fafe home, 

Will Rand a tiptoe when this day isnam'd. Shuk/p. 
His courage was fo fignal that day, that too much 

could not be expected trom it, if he had cær/ived it. 

Clarendon, 
Thou muf eutlive 

Thy youth, thy ttrength, thy beauty, which will 

change 

To wither'd, weak, and gray. Milton. 
Time, which made them their fame outlive, 

To Cowley fcarce did ripenefs give. Denbam. 
The foldier grows lefs apprehenfive, by computing 

upon the dilproportion of thofe that curlize a battle, 

to thofe that fall init. 1? Efirange. 
Since we have loft 

Freedom, wealth, honour, which we value moft, 

1 with they would our lives a period give; 

They live too long who happinefs outlive. Dryden, 
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Tt is of preat confequence where nohte families 
are gone to decay; becaule their titles cutiive their 


eltates, Swift, 
Pray outlive me, and then die as foon as you 
pleafe. Swit. 


Two bacon-flitches made his Sunday’s chear; 
Some the poor had, and fome ou/-div'd the year. 
Harte, 
Ov!'tLiver. n. fe [out and live] A fur- 
scr: 
JoOurtt.o'on. v. ae [out and look.) To 
face down; to browbeat. 
l culi’d thefe fiery tpirits from the world, 
To outle:k conguet, ard to win renown, 
Ev’n in the jaws of danger and of death. Shak/peare. 
JoOutLustKe. V. a. [out and luftre. | 
To excel ia brightnefs. > 
She went before others I have feen, as that dia- 
mond of yours cutlufires many I have beheld. Shah/. 
OuTLY'ING. part. adj. (out and lie.) Not 
in thecommon courfe of order; removed 
from the general fcheme. 
The la furvey I propofed of the four ot-/ying 
empires, was thatof the Arabians. Temple. 
We have taken all the oxu/-/yig parts of the 
Spanith monarchy, and made inpretfions upon the 
very heart of it. Siddifon, 
To OUTMA'RCH. V. a. [out and march. | 
To leave behind in the march. 
The horfe oxr-marched the foot, which, by reafon 
of the hear, was not able to ufe great expedition. 
Clarendon, 
To OuUTMEs'suRE.w.@. [out and measure. | 
To exceed in meafure. 
The prefent age hath attempted perpetual mo- 
tions and engines, and thofe revolutions might out- 


laft the exemplary mobility, and onf-mca/ure time ` 


itfelf, Brown, 
Ou'TMOST. adj. [out and moft.] Remotett 


from the middle. 
Chaos retir’d, 
As from her oxtmoft works a broken foe. Milton. 

If any man fuppofe that it is not reflected bv the 
air, but by the ousmo/? fuperficial parts of the glafs, 
there is ftill the fame difficulty. Newton. 

The generality of, men are readicr to fetch a 
reafon from the immenfe diftance of the ftarry 
heavens, and the outs20/? walls of the world. Bentley. 

Jo OuTNu'MBER. V. @ [out and number. | 
To exceed in number. 
The ladies came in fo great a body to the opera, 
that they owsuaLered the enemy. Addifor. 
Jo Outpa'ce. va. {our and pace: j- To 
outgo; to leave behind. 
= Orion's (peed 
Could not owtpace thee; or the horfe Laomedon 
did breed. Chapnian. 
OU'TPARISH. x. f. [out and parih.) Parith 
not lying within the walls. 

In the greater cuspari/ees many of the poorer 
parithioners, through neglect, do perith for wane of 
fome heedful eye to overlook them, Graurt. 

Ou'reart. mI /. [out and part.] Part 
remote trom the centre or main body. 


He is appointed to fupply the bithop’s jurifurction | 


„and other judicial offices in the cufpars of his dio- 
cefe. Ayliffe. 
Go Ourprou’r. v. a. [out and pr,] ‘Vo 
emit; to fend forth in a fream. 
He 'ooked ard faw what number, numberlefs 
The city gates oxt-pcur'd ; \ght arm’d troops 
In coats of mail ana military pride. Milton. 
Jo OurPRi zy. V, A, [out and prize.) To 
exceed in the value fet upon it. 
Either your unparagon’d miftrefs is dead, or 
She's ousprized by a tride. Shak/peare. 
Jo Ou'tRaGe. Via. [eutrager, Fr.} To 
injure violently or contumelioufly; to 
infale roughly and tumultuoufly. 
Ah heavens! that do ihis hideous a& behold, 
And heaventy virgin thus cufrayed Tee 3 


How can the vergeauce juft fo long withbold! Spen/. 
Vor, Il, 


OUT 


The mews put divers young bloods into fuch a 


fury as the Englith ambatladors were not without: 


peril to be outraged. Bacon, 
Bafe and infolent minds ov/rage men, when they 
have hopes of doing it without a rcturn. Arerbury, 
This interview outrages a'l decency; the torgets 

her modetty, and betrays her virtue, by giving too 
long an audience i Broome. 
To Qu! rRraGE. v. 2 Tocommit exorbitan- 


cies. Notin ufe. 

Three or four great ones in court will oxtrage in 
apparel, huge hofe, monftrous hats, and garith 
colours. Afcham, 

Ou'TRAGE. x. f. (outrage, Fr. ] 
r. Open violence; tumultuous mifchief. 

He wrought great outrages, wafting all the 
country where he went. Spenfi. 

He doth himfel? in fecret fhrowd, 

To fly the vengeance for his outrage due. Spenfur. 
In that beattly tury 

Me has been known to commit ox/rage, 

And cherifh factions. Shak/peare, 

Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 

And thamefully my hopes by you are butcher’d ; 
My charity is outrage. Shurfpeare. 
2. This word feems to be ufed by Philips 
for mere commotion, without any ill im- 
port, contrary to the univerfal ufe of 


writers. 
See with what outrage from the frofty north, 
The early valiant Swede draws forth his wings 
In battailous array. Philips. 
'OUTRA/GIOUS. adj. [outragueux, Fr. 
It thould, I think, be written oxtragecus ; 
but the cuftom feems otherwite. | 
re Violent; furious; raging; exorbitant; 
tumultuous; turbulent. 
Under him they committed divers the moft out- 
ragious villanies, that a bafe multitude can imagine. 
Sidney, 
As fhe went, her tongue did walk 
In foul reproach and terms of vile defpight, 
Provoking him by her outragious talk, 
To heap more vengeaace on that wretched wight. 
Spenfer, 
They view’d the vat immeafurable abyfs, 
Ounagious asa fea, dark, wafteful, wild. AZi/ton. 
When he knew his rival freed and gone, 
He fwells with wrath; he makes ox/ragiovs moan: 
He frets, he fumes, he ftares, he itamps the 
ground ; 
The hollow tow’r with clamours rings around. 
Dryden, 
2. Exceflive; paffing reafon or decency. 
My charaCters of Antony and Cleopatra, though 
they are favourable to them, have nothing of out- 
vagious panegyrick. Dryden. 
3. Enormous; atrocious. 
Think not, although in writing I prefer’d 
The manner of thy vile cufragious crimes, 
That therefore [ have forg’d. Sbhak/peare. 
OUTRA'GIOUSLY. adv, [from oxtragious. | 
Violently ; tumultuoufly ; furiou!ly. 
That people wiil have colour of employ meut given 
them, by which they will poll and {poil fo outra- 
giow/l;, as the very cnemy cannot do worfe. Spenfer. 
Let lult burn never fo outragicu/ly tor the prelent, 
yet age will in time chill thole heats, South. 


OUTRA'GIOUSNESS. x. f| from oufragious. | 


Fury; violence. 

Virgil, more difcrect than Homer, has contented 
himfcit with the partiality of his deities, without 
bringing them to the eutragtou/ne/s of blows. Dryd. 

To OUTREA'CH, Ve @ [out and reach.) Lo 
go beyond. 

This ufage is derived from fo many defcents of 
ages, that the caufe and author oxtreach remem- 
brance. Carew. 

Our forefathers could never dream fo high a 
ctime as parricide, whereas this cusreaches that 
faft, and exceeds the regular diftinGtion of murder, 

Brewzn. 


fo OuTRIi'DE. v.a. [cut and ride.] To pafs 
by riding. 


OUT 
This advantage age from youth hath won, 
As not to be ovtridéen, though outrun. Dryden, 
CUT-RI'DER. 2. f. [out and rider.) A 
fummoner whofe office is to cite men 
before the theriff. Did. 
Ourri'cur. adv. [out and right. ] 
1, Immediately; without delay. 

When thefe wretches had the ropes about theic 
necks, the firit was to be pardoned, the laft harget 
outright. Arbuthrrte 

2. Completely. 

By degrees accomplith'd in the beaft, 

He neigh'd outrigtr, and all the {teed expreft. 

Addijon, 

To OuTROA’R. v. a. [out and roar.] To 

exceed in roaring. 

O that I were 

Upon the hill of Bafan, to ousrcar 

The horned herd ! Shak/peare. 
Ou'rRoDE, z. fa [out and rode.)  Excur- 

fion. 

He fet horfemen and footmen, ta the end that 
iluing out, they might make sxrrodes upon the way s 
of fudca. 1 Maccabees. 

To OUTRO'OT. V, a. [out and re2t.] To 
extirpate; to eradicate. 
Pernicious difcord feems 
Outreoted from our more than iron age; 
Since none, not ev’n our kingsy approach thei 
temples 
With any mark of war's deftructive rage, 
But facrifice unarm‘d. 
To OutRu'n. v. a. [out and run. ] 
t. To leave behind in running, 

By giving the houfe of Lancafter leave'to breathes 
Te will oxtruz you, father, in the end. Shak/peare, 

The expedition of my violent love 
Outvuns the paufer reafon. 

We may oxtrwir, 
By violent fwiftnefs, that which we run at. Shak/p. 

When things are come to the execution, there 
is no fecrecy comparable to cclerity, like the motion 
cf a bullet inthe air, waich flicth to fwift as it 
outruns the eye. Bacon. 

This advantage age from youth hath won, 

As not to be outridden, though cunun, Drydere 
2. To exceed. 

We outrun the prefent income, as not doubting to 
reimburfe ourfelves out of the profits of fome future 
project. Addijurte 

To OuTSalrL. va, font and faih | To 
leave behind in failing. 

The word fignifies a thip that ow/fai’s other (hips. 

Broome. 

Outsca’re. x. f. [out and Scape.) Power 

of elcaping. 

Tt pat 

Our powers to lift alide a log fo vat, 

As batr’d all cxt/rupe. Chopman, 
Ta Ou TSCO'RN. ©, a. [cut and torne; Yo 

bear down or confront by contempt; to 

defpife; not to mind. 

He {trives in his little world of man t’ crifcorn 
The to and from conflicting wind ard rain, Shat 

Fo OU TSEL. v, a. [out and Jell. | 
1. To exceed in the pride for which a thing 
is fold; to fell at a higher rate than 


another. 
It would foon improve to fuch a keight, as ta 
outfel our neighbours, and thereby advance the pro- 


Rowe, 


S hukfpene. 


portion of our exported commodities. Temple, 
ze To gain a higher price. 
Her pretty action did ons/e/ her gift, 
And yet enrich’d ıt too, Shukf{peai'te 


To OUTSHI'NE. v. a, [out and shine. | 
1. Toemit lvftre. 

Witnefs my fon, now in the fhade of death; 
Whofe bright cut/bining beams thy cloudy wrath 
Hath ineternal darkncistolded up. Shuk/pearee 

2. To excel in luttre, 

By Shakefpeare’s, Jonfon's. Fletcher’s lines, 

Our ftage's luftre Rome's cut/bizes. Denham. 
2 H 
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Beauty and greatcefs are fo eminently joined in 
your royal highnefsy that it were not eafy for any 
but a poet to determine which ot them oxt/hines the 
other. Dryden. 

Homer does not only ow//bixe all other poets in 
the variety, but aifo in the novelty of his charaéters. 

Addifon. 

We Mould fee fuch as would om//bize the rebellious 
part of their fellow-fubjects, as much in their gal- 
Jantry asin their caufe. Addif.n. 

Such accounts are a tribute due to the memory of 
thofe only, who have ouye the rett of the world 
by thes sank as well as their virtues,  sdtterdury. 

Happy you! 
Whofe charms as far all other nymphs out/Binc, 
As others gardens are excell’d by thine. Pope. 
To OutsHoo'T, v. a. [out and best. } 


i. To exceed in fhooting. 
The forward youth 
Will learn t’ owt/boor you in your proper baw. DryJ, 
2. To Moot beyond. 

Men are refolved never to out/hoot their fcrefathers 
mark; but write one after another, and fo the 
dance goes round in a circle. Norris. 

Ov'tsipF. 2. f. (out and fide. | 
1, Superficies; furface; external part. 

What pity that fo exquifite an cuifide of a head 
fhould not have one grain of fente in it. L’ Efrange. 

The leathern oxsfde, bort’rous as it was, 

Gave way and bent, Dryden, 
2. Extreme part; part remote froin the 


middle. 

Hold an arrow in a flame for the fpace of ten pul- 
fes, and when it cometh forth, thole parts which 
were on the cw/fdes of the flame are blacked and 
turned into a coal. Bacon, 
e Superficial appearance. 

You thall find his vanities forefpent 
Were but the cut/rde of the Roman Brutus, 
Covering difcretion with a coat of folly. Sh2t/peare. 

The ornaments of converlation, and the oxtjide of 
fashionable manners, will come in their due time. 

Locke. 

Created beings fee nothing but our cxt/ide, and 
can therefore only frame a judgment of us trom our 
exterior actions. Adidifon. 

4. The utmoft. A barbarous ufe. 

Two hundred load upon aa acre, they reckon 

the ovtfide of what is to be laid. Mer imer. 

5. Perfon; external man. 
Fortune forbid, my oxt/ide have not charm’d her! 
Sh.rk/peare. 

Your out/ide promifeth as much as can be expected 
from a gentleman. Bacon. 

What admir’tt thou, what tranfports thee fo? 
An outfde ? fair, no doubt, and worthy well 
Thy cherithing and thy love. Milton. 

6, Outer fide ; part not enclofed. 

1 threw open the door of my chamber, and found 

the family ftanding on the owt/de, SpeGatar, 
To OUTST. v. a. [out and ft] Vo fit 
beyond the time of any thing. 

He that prolongs his meais and facrifices his time, 


as well as hisother conveniences, to his tuaury, how : 


South, 


quikly does he outfit his pleafure ? 
, ‘Lo 


To OuTSLeler. V. G. [out and _flep. | 
fleep bevond. 
Lovers, to hed; “tis almoft bed time : 
T fear we Mall onsfeee the coming morn. Slatfp. 
Jo OUTSPE'AK. v. a. (out and /peak.| ‘Lo 
{peak fomething beyond ; to exceed, 
Rich Qufts and ornaments of houfhold 
J find at isch rroud rate, that it suc/peaks 
Polletfion of a fubjcdt. Seakfocare, 
Toe Outset. Ve a [out and parte] To 
fport beyond. 
Let's teach ouifelves that honourable ttop, 
Not to cul/p re dileretion Sbakfpeare. 
Go Oursrrea'd a. 2. (out and /pread, | 
‘To exten. 3 to didule. 
With (als outypread we fly. Pope. 
To Oursra' nd. v, a. font and fand.) 
1, To fo purl; to relit. 
Each could demolilh the other’s work with cafe 
enough, but nota man of then tolerably defend his 
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ov:n; which was fure never to outfland the firlt 
attack that was made. Wocdward. 

z. To ftand beyond the proper time. 

] have out/icod my time, which 3s material 
To the teader of our prefent. Shukfpeare. 

To OUTSTA'ND. veze To protuberate froin 
the main body., 

Jo DUTSTARE, V, a [out and fare.) To 
face down; to browbeat; to outface 
with effrontery. 

I would ousfrare the fterneft eyes that look, 
To win thee, lady. Sbhakf{peare. 
Thefe curtain’d windows, this felf-prifon’d eye, 
Outflares the lids of iarge-lookt tyranny, CrafLaw. 

Ou'rsTREET. 2. f. [cut and firect.] Street 
in the extremities of a town. 

To QurstTRe TCH. V. a, [out and freich. | 
To extend; to fpread out. 

Make him ftand upon the mole-hill, 
That caught at mountains with out-firerched arms. 
Shakjpeare. 
Out-firetch'd he lay, on the cold ground, and oft 
Curs'd his creation. Ailton, 
A mountain, at whofe verdant feet 
A fpacious plain, cxt-ffretcb'd in circuit wide 


Lay pleafent. Milton, 
Does Thefeus burn ? 
And muft not the with eur-fireteb'd arms receive 
him ? 
And with an equal ardour meet his vows? Smrirh. 


To OUTSTRIP. wv. a. | Vhis word Skinner 
derives from cat and /pritzex, to fpout, 
German. I know not whether it might 
not have been originally out-crip, the / 
being afterward inferted. } 
to leave behind in a race. 

If thou wilt cyt- frip death, go crofs the feas, 
And live with Richmond from the reach cf hell. 
AS hakfpea ré. 
Do not {mile at me, that I boaft her off ; 
For thou fhalt find, the will oxr-frip all praife, 
And make it hale behind her. Shak/peare. 
Thou both their graces in thyfelf halt more 
Out-fript, than they did all that went before. 
Ben Fonfor. 
My foul, more earneftly releas’d, 
Will cut-/erip hers; as bullets flown before 
A later bullet may o’ertake, the powder being more 
Donne 
A fox may be out-witted, and a hare oxt-fripe. 
LE firanges 
He got the ftart of them in point ot obcdience, 
and thereby our-feripe them at length in point of 
knowledge. Scurh. 
With fuch array Harpalice beftrode 
Her Thracian courfer, and out-/rip’d the rapid 
flood. Dryden. 

Jo OU TSWE'ETEN. V: g. [out and /weeten. | 
‘To excel in fweernefs. 

The leaf of eglantise, which not to fander, 
Out-{weeten'd not thy breath. Shakfpeare. 
Jo Ourswea'r.w.a. [out and fwear.| Yo 
overpower by fwearing. 
We thall have vid fwearing, 
But we'll outface them, and out-fiwear them too. 
Shak/eare. 
To Outro'nGue. v. a. [ent and tongue. ] 
To bear down by noife. 
Let htm do his fpite : 
My fervices which lL have done the fignorv, 
Shall owt-tcvge his complaints. Shak/peare. 

To Uu TTAK. va. [out and talk.) To 
overpower by talk. 

Ihis gentleman will sxt-talk us all. Shak/peare. 

To Outva'LueE. V. a. [out and value. | Lo 
tran{cend in price | 

He gives us inthis life an earneft of evpeted joys, 
that cus-cadaes and tran{cends all thule momentary 
pleaiures it requires us to foriake, Boyle. 

To Outve’nom. v:ad., [out and wenom. | 
‘Vo excced in poifon. 

Tis flander; 
Who ls edge is Charger than the frwd, whofe tongue 
Out-veaems asthe worms of Nile, Shallfpcares 


To outgo ; 
\ 
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Jo Outvi'e. w. a. [out and vie.] To ex- 
ceed; to furpafs. 

For folded fli cks, on fruitful plains, 
Fair Britain all the world oufaies, Dryden. 

One of thefe petty fovereigns will be fu!) endea- 
vouring to equal the pomp ol greater princes, as well 
as to owt-vie hofe ot his own rank. Asdifote 

To OUTVI'LLAIN. V. a. [ons and aillain. } 
To exceed in» villany. 
He hath oxnt-viclain'’d villainy fo far, that the 
rarity redeems him, Spak/pearee 
To Ourvoi'ce, v. a. [out and viice.| To 
Outroar; toexceed inclamour. 
The Englith beach 
Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys» 
Whofe thouts and claps ox?-vo/ce the deep-mouth'd 
fea. Shakfpciree 
Jo Cutvo'te. v. a. [out and vote.) To 
conquer by plurality of futfrages. 

They were out-ucted by other feéts of philofos 
phers, neither tor tame, nor numser lefs than them- 
felves. South. 

JoOuTwa'Lk. v. a. [out and aalk,] To 
leave one in walking. 

Ou'’TWALL. x./. [out and well] 

1. Outward part ot a building. 


2. Superficial appearance, 

For confirmation that I am much more 
Than my exr-rea//, open this purfe, and take 
What it contains, Shakf{pesres 

Ou'twarb. adj. [urpeano, Sax. | 
1. Materially external, 
2. Externa!; oppofed to izqvard: vifible. 

It thefe thews he not outward, which of you 
But is tour Volfeians ? Shak/pemes 

Qh what may man within him hide, 

"Though angel on the entward fide! Shak fpeares 

His calls and invitations ot-us to that repentance, 

“not only ou/ceard, in the miniftry of the word, but 
alfo inward, by the motions of the fpirit. 
Daty of Mate 

He took a low'ring leave ; but who can tell 
What outward hate might inward love cenceal ? 

Dryden, 
3. Extrinfick ; adventitious. 

Princes have their titles for their glories, 

An ontzvardt honour, for an inward toil. Shar fpeares 

Partin peace. and having moura’d your tin 
For surcvard Eden loit, find paradife within. Dryds 

4 Foreign; not intetline. 

It was intended to raife an curward war to join 

with fome fediver within doors, Mayware, 
c. Tending to the outparts, 
>) s 

The fire will force its ontteurd way, 

Or, in the priton pent, confume the prey. Dryden, 
6. [In theology. ] Carnal; corporeal; not 
fpiritual. 

When the foul being inwardly moved to lift itfelf 
up by prayer, the cwrwurd man is furprized in fome 
other potture ; God will rather look to the inward 
motions of the miad, than to the outward form of 
the dody. Dupf pe, 

We may alfo pray againit temporal punithmentsy 
that is, anv o«itward aition, but this with fub- 

| miflion to God's will, according to the example of 
Chriit. Duty of dan, 
Ou‘twarpb. x. f- External form. è 
l donot think 
So fair an outward, and iuch (tuff within, 
Endows a man but him. Shat fbeare, 


QU'TWARD. ? 

QU'TWARDS. f 

te To forcign parts: as, a fhip outavara 
bound. 

2. To the outer parts. 

Do not black b dies conceive heat more eafily from 
light than thofe of other colours de, by reafou that 
the light falling on them is not refiected custards, 
but enters the bodies, aid is orten reflected and ree 
tracted waihin them until ic be itafled and lott ? 

Nerturte 
Ou'twaRDLy. adv. [from ourward. | 
te Externally : eppuied to inwardly. 


aiU. 


OU 


That which inwardly cach man fhould te, the 
church ontevardly ought to tettify. Hooker, 

Griev'd with difgrace, remaining in their fears: 
However teeming outwardly content, 

Yet th’ inward touch their wounded honour bears. 
Danicl. 
z. In appearance; not fincerely. 

Many wicked men are often touched with fome 
inword reverence for that goodnefs which they can- 
not be perfuaded to practife; nay, which they sut- 
wardly teem to defpife. Spratt. 

Jo Ourwe'ar. a. a. [out and vear. | 
1. To palstedionfly. 

By the ftream, if ! the night out-qwear, 
Thus fpent already, how fhall nature bear 
The dews ée(cending and nocturnai air. — J 

2. To la& longer than fomething elfe. 
Jo OUTWE'ED. ve a. [cut and auced.] To 
extirpate as a weed. 

Wrath is a fire, and jealoufy a weed; 

Tic {parks ion quench, the fpringing weed owt- 
weed. Spenjer. 
To OUTWEIGH. v. a. [out and weigh. | 
t. To exceed in gravity. 

Thefe intruments require fo much ftrength for 
the fupporting of the weight to be moved, as may be 
equal unto it, befides that other fuper-added power 
whereby itis ouvt-ceeighed and moved. Wiskins. 

2. ‘lu preponderate ; to excel in value or 
influence. 

If any think brave death oxe- weighs bad life 
Let him exprefs his difpofition. Shak'peare. 

All your care is for your prince 1 fee, 

Your truth to him ¢wt-weigds your love to me. 
Dryden. 

Whenever he finds the hardhhip of his flavery out- 
weigh the value of his life, itis in his powcr, by 
refuting the will of his malter, to draw on himielt 
the death he defires. Locke. 

The marriage of the clergy is attended with the 
poverty of fome of them, which is balanced and 
out-weighed by many fingle advantages, /liverbury. 

To Outwe'Le. v. a. [cout and well.] ‘Lo 
pour out. Not in ufe. 

As when old father Nilus gins to fwell, 

With timely pride about the Ægyptian vale, 

His fattie waves d3 tertile Nime cxt-wwell, 

And overflow each plain and lowly dale. Spen/er. 
GoOutwi't. v.a. (out and wit.) “Lo 
cheat; to overcome by {ttratagem, 

The truer hearted any man is, the more liable he 
is to be impoted on; and then the world calls it 
eut- wilting a man, when he is only out-knaved. 

L’ Ejirange. 

Jußice forbids defrauding or going beyond our 
brother in any manner, when we can over-reach and 
owi-tvit him in the fame. Kertlewell, 

. After the death of Craflus, Pompey found him- 
felt out-witied by Cæfar, and broke with him. 
Dryden, 

Nothing is more equal in juftice, and indeed more 
natural in the direct confequence of cfHects and 
caules, than for men wickedly wife to oxtewit them- 
felves; and for fuch as wreitie with Providence, to 
trip up their own heels. South, 

Ou'twork. x f. [out and aork.] The 
parts of a tortification next the enemy, 

Take care ot our ozf-ceerk, the navy royal, which 
are the walls of the kingdom; and every grcat thip 
is an impregnable fort; and our many fafe and com- 
Modious ports as the redoubts to fecure them. Dacor. 

Death hath taken in the oxt-w:"ts, 

And now affails the fort; I fecl, I teel him 
Gnawing my heart-ftrings. Dentar. 

Outw'ory. part. [trom oxteear.] Con- 
fumed or deflroyed by ufe. 

Better at home lie bed-rid, idle, 

Inglorious, unemploy’d, with age oxt-seor'n, Milton, 


Jo OUTWRE'ST. V. a. [out and wref,] To 
extort by violence. 
The growing anguifh 
Rankled fo fore and icitered inwardly, 
“Till that the truth thereof 1 did our-weve/?. Spenfer, 
OUTWROU'GHT. part. [out and cvroxght, } 
Oxuwone; exceeded in efficacy, 


Pepe. 


OWI 


i In your violent aéts, 

T'he fall of torrents and the roife of tempefts, 

The boyliug of Carybdis, the fea's wildncfs, 

The eating force of flames, and wings of winds, 

Be all oxt-wrought by your tranicendent furies. 

Ben Fonfou. 

To Outwo'rtH. v. a. [out and w77s.] 

To excel in value. 

A beggar’s book 


Cut-werths a noble’s blood, Shak{peare. 


To Owe. v. a. [cg, aa, I owe, or I ought, 
Iflandick. ] 
te To be obliged to pay; to be indebted, 
l cwr you much, and, like a witlefs youth, 
That which Iowe is lott. Shak fpeare, 
Let none feek necdlels caufes to approve 
The faith they vve. Ailton. 
A fon owes help and honour to his father; and 
isa (ubject lefs indebted to the king ? Hoiyday, 
All your parts of pious duty done, 
You cwe your Ormond nothing but a fon. Dryden, 
Thou hatt deferv'd more love than I can fhow, 
But 'tis thy fate to give, and mine to owe. Dryden, 
If, upon the general balance of trade, Englith 
merchants owe to foreigners one hundred thouland 
pounds, if commodities do not, our money mutt go 
out to pay if. : Locke. 
2. To be obliged to afcribe ; to be obliged 


for. 
By me upheld, that he may know how frail 
His fall'n condition is, and to me owe 
All his deliv’rancey and to none but me. Milton, 
3. To have from any- thing as the confe- 
quence of 4 caufe. 
O deem thy tall not od to man’s decree, 
Jove hated Greece aad punith'd Greece in w 
J ope. 
4. ‘To poffefs ; to be the right owner of. 
For owe, which is, in this ferfe, obfolete, 
we now ufe 977, 
Thou doft here ufurp 
The name thou cw'/é not, and hatt put thyfelf 
Upon this ifland asa {py. Shabfpeare, 
Fate, thew thy force; ourfelves we do not owe ; 
What is decreed muft be; and be this los S/uk/p. 
Not poppy nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowly firups of the world, 
Shall ever med’cine thee to that fweet fleep 
Which thou ctved’/? yelterday. Shakfpeare. 
It any happy eye 
This roving wanton fhall defcry, 
Let the finder furely know 
Mine is the wag; ’tis l chat ete 
The winged wand’rer. 


Craflaw. 

Owns. zart. [from ove. A practice has 
long prevailed among writers, to ufe ow- 
ing, the active participle of owe, ina 
palive fenfe, for owed or due. Of this 
impropriety fome writers were aware, 
and having no quick fenfe of the force of 
Englih words, have ufed due, in the 
fente of confequence or imputation, which 
by other writers is only ufed of debt. We 
fay, the money is due to me; they fay 
likewife, the effect is dxe to the caufe. | 

i. Confequenttal. 


This was owing to an indifference to the plea‘ures 
of life, and 2n avetfion tothe pomps of it. Atterbury. 
2. Dueas a debt. Flere due is undoabt- 
edly the proper word. 
You are both too bold; 
I'l} teach you al! what's cawing to your queen, 
Dryden. 

The debt, cusmg from one country to the other, 
cannot be paid without real effects fent thithcr to 
that value. Locke. 

3. Impurable to, as an agent, 

If we eftimate ‘hings, what in them is sufer to 
nature, and what to labour we fhall fiad in mott of 
them 52,2 to be on the account of labour, Lorke, 

The cuitom of particular impeachments was not 
limited any more thau that of ftrugzies between 
nowes and commons; the ruin ef Greece was 


OWN 


owing t the former, as that of Rome was to the 


latter. _ Swift. 
Own, l 2. J. fule, Sax. bulore, Fr. and 
O'wrer. ( Scottith.} A bird that 


fies about in the night and catches mice. 
l Adder’s fork, and blind worm’s Rings 
Lizard's leg, and cwle:"s wing 
For a charm. Shakfpearta 
Return to her! 
No! rather lL atyure all roofs, and chufe 
To he a comrade withthe wolf and ow. Shak/p. 
| "Twas when the dog-ttar’s unpropitious ray 
Sraote ev’ry brain, and wither’d every bay ; 
Sick was the fun, the owl forfouk his bow’r. 
Dunciad. 
Then iady Cynthia, miftre’s of the Made, 
Goes, with the falliionable owu/s, to bed. Yourg. 
| O'w rer. x. f. Ore who carries contraband 
goods : in the legal fenfe, one that carries 
out wool illicitely. Perhaps from the 
neceffity of carrying on an illicit trade 
by night: but rather, I believe, a cor- 
ruption of awooller, by a colloquial ne- 
gle&t of the w, fuch as is often obferved 
in woman, and by which goodwife is 
changed to goody,  Woaller, coller, owlere 
3y running goods, thefe gracelefs cw/ers gain. 
Sutft, 
Weunderftand by fome otulers, old people die in 
) France. Tatlere 
| OWN. x» f. [agen, Sax. eygen, Dutch. | 
|! 1. This is a word of no other ufe than as 
! its added to the poffeffive pronouns, my, 
thy, his, our, your, their. It feems ta 
be a fubftantive ; as, my own, my peculiars 
but is, in reality, the participle paflive of 
the verb owe, in the participle owen or 
own; my orun sethe thing otuzed by, or 
belonging to me. 
Inachus in his cave alone, 
Wept not another's loffes, but his ou. Drydens 
2. It is added generally by way of emphiatis 
or corroboration. 
I yet never was forfworn, 
Scarcely have coveted what was my own, Skat/r, 

Every nation made gods of their ou, and put 
them in high places. 2 Kings. 

For my stuz Mhare one beauty I defign, 

Engage your honours that fhe hall be mine. Drydrw. 
lt is conceit rather tnan underftanding, if it muĝ 
be under the reitraint of receiving and holding opie 
nions by the avthority of any thing but their otex 
erceived evidence. Licks 

Will the thy linen wath, or hofen darn, 

And knit thee gloves made of her cu {pun yarn? 
Gay. 

Paffion and pride were to her foul unknown, 

Convinc’d that virtue only is our oz, Pope, 

3. Sometimes itis added to note oppofiuon 
er contradiftingiion; domeflick; not 
foreign; mine, his, or yours; not 
another’s. 

Thefe toils abroad, thefe tumults with his cæ 
Fell iv the revolution of one years Daniel, 

There’s nothing flier than a crafty knave oute 
witted, and beaten at his con piay- = L' Eyfrange, 

Jo Own. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1, ‘io acknowledge; to avow for one’s 
own, 

When you come, find me out, 

And oten me for your fon. Dryden, 
2. To pofiefs ; to claim; to hold by right. 

"Pell me, ye Trojans, tor that name you ow, 
Nor is your courle upon our coats unknown, Dryds 

Others on earth o’er human race prefide, 

Of thefe the chief, the care of nations ow, 
And guard with arms divine the Britith throne. 
Lopes 
3. To avow. 

Nor hath it been thus on'y amongit the more 
civilized nations; but the barbarous Indians likta 
wile have ewe that tradition. Milina 
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T'll venture out alone, 
Since you, fair princefs, my protection cee. Dryd, 
4. To confefs; not to deny. 
Make this truth fo evident, that thofe who are 
wowilling to ow it may yet be athamed to deny it. 
Tislotfin. 
Ourhers will cuwa their weaknefs of undertianding. 
Lecke. 
It muft be owned, that, generally fpeaking, good 
perents are never moie fond of their daughters, 
than when they fee them mo ford of themfelves. 
Law, 
‘O'wner. 2. f [from ot. }] One to whom 
any thing belongs; malter ; rightful pof- 
feffor. 
A bark 
Stays but till her otvzer come aboard. Shak/peare. 
li is not enough to break into my garden ; 
Climbing my walls in fpight of me the ower, 
But thou wilt brave me. Shilfpeare. 
Heie hew tavour, becaufe it happeneth that the 
q@uncr hath incurred the forfeiture of cight years 
profit of his lands, before he cometh to the know- 


ledce of the procefs again him. Bacon. 
They intend advantage of my labours, | 
With no fmall profit daily to my owners. Milten. 


Thefe wait the owvzers laft defpair, 
And what's permitted to the fizmes invade. Dryden. 
A treehold, though but in ice and fnow, will 
make the owever pleafed in the potleffion, and ftout 
an the defence of it. Addifon. 
That fmall mufcle draws the nofe upwards, when 
it exprefies the contempt which the cwrer of it has 
upon feeing any thing he does not like. Speé?ator. 
Victory hath not made us infolent, nor have we 
taken advantage to gain any thing beyond the honour 
of reitoring every one’s right to their jult creners. 
Atterbury. 
What is this wit, which muft our cares employ ? 
The cwxer's wife, that other men enjoys Pope. 
O'WNERSHIP. xe f. [from owner.) Pro- 


perty ; rightful pofleffion. 


In a real action, the proximate caufe is the proe | 


perty or cwxcrfhip of the thing in controverfy. 
Ay-iffe's Parergou. 
Owre. x, f. [urus jubatus, Lat.] A beak. 
Ainfworth. 
Ox. 2. /. plur. Oxen. [oxa, Saxon ; oxe, 
Danith.] 
1. The general name for black-cattle. 
The black ox hath not trod on his fcot. Camden. 
Sheep run not half fotim’rous from the wolf, 
Or horfe or cxen from the leopard, 
As you fly from your oft-fubdued flaves. Shak/peare. 
d faw the river Clitumnus, celebsated by the 


PAB 


P Is a labial confonant, formed by a 
flight compreifion of the anteriour part 
of the lips; as, px//, pelt. It is con- 
founded by the Germans and Welth with 
4: it has an uniform found : it is foime- 
times mute before 2; as, accompt, receipt; 


but the mute is in modern orthography 
commonly omitted. 


Pa'sucar. adj. [pabulum, Lat. ] Affording 


alrment or provender. 


PABULA’TION, u. f. (pabulum, Lat.} The 
att of feeding, or procuring provender. 


OXY 
poets for making cattle white that drink of it. The 
inhabitants of that country have ftll the fame opi- 
nion, and have a great many oxen of a whitith co- 
lour to confirm them in ite Addifon. 
2. A caftrated bull. 
The horns of cxerx and cows are larger than the 
bulls; which is caufed by abundance of moifture. 
Bacon. 
Although there be naturally more males than 
females, yet artificially, that is, by making geld- 
ings, oxen, and weathers, there are fewer. Graunr. 
The field is fpacious I defign to fow, 


With exer far unfit to draw the plough. Dryden, 
The frowning bull 
And ox half-rais’d. Tbomfon's Summer. 


OXBA'NE. a. f. [buphonos.] A plant. din, 
O'XEY E., 7. /. [buphthalmus,| A plant. 
Miller. 
O'xFiy. v. f. [talbanus, Lat.] A fly of a 
particular kind. 
OxGa'nNG of land. n. f. Twenty acres. 
Ainfavorth. 


| OxHeElaL, 2. VA [hellebori nigri radix. | A 


Janr. 


Ainfavorth, 


| OxL'r.a 2e f. [veris primula, Let,} The 


fame with czwflipt, a vernal flower, 
A bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlip and the nodding violet grows. Shak/. 


OXSTA'LL. x. f. [ox and fall.) A ttand for 
oxen. 
O'XTONGUE, # f. [dugbfa.) A plant. 
Ainfrworth, 
O'xycraTe. 72. f, [okuxparey, oxycrat, Fr. 
eus and xsecw.] A mixture of water and 
vinegar. 
Apply a mixture of the fame powder, with a com- 


nt Wifeman, 
O'xy MEL. z. fo [ckumeas, ekos, and peers, | 
A mixtare of vinegar and honey. 

In fevers, the aliments prefcribed by Hippocrates, 
were ptifans and decoctions of fome vegetabies, with 
oxymel or the mixture of honey and vinegar. 

, Arbuthnot, 
Oxymoron. 2 f. [umapa] A rhetori- 
cal figure, in which an epithet of a quite 
contrary fignification is added to any 
word. 
Oxy'RRHODINE. . f. [ebufoedwer, ove, and 
pede. | A mixture of two parts of oil of 
rofes with one cf vinegar of rofes. 


P AE 
Pa’suLous. adj. (pabulum, Lat.] Ali- 


mental; affording aliment. 
We doubt the air is ihe pubulous lupply of fire, 
much lefs that flame is properly air kindled. Brows. 
PA'BULUM, n. f. {Lat.] Food; fupport. 
A technical word. 
PACE, 2. J. [pas, Fr.] 
1. Step; Gngle change of ihe foot in walking. 
Behind her death, 


Clofe following pace for puce, not mounted yet 
Oi his pale harle, Milton's Paradife Loft. 


2. Gait; manner of walk. 


bic himfelf weot but a kind of languithing puce, 


i M MlM- 


prefs prett out of oxyerate, and a fuitable bandage. 


l 
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OZ Æ 


The fpirits, opiates, and cool things, readily co ma 
pofe oxy: rbodines. Floyer on the Humo yrs. 
O'ver. 2. /. [oyer, old French, to hear. ] A 
court of oyer and terminer, is a judica- 
ture where caufes are heard and deter- 
mined, 
Ore's. [2ycz, hear ye, Fr.) Is the intro. 
duction to any proclamation or adver- 
tifement given by the publick criers 
both in England and Scotland. It ts 
thrice repeated. 
Fairies, black, grey, green, and white, 

Attend your office and your quality. 

Crier hobgoblin make the fairy O yes. Shak/peave, 
O yes! if any happy eye 

This roving wanton thall defery; 

Let the huder furely know 

Mine is the weg. Crafhawe 

Ory'LETHOLE. a / See Eyverer. [It 
may be written oylet, from ocillet, Fre 
but eyelet {eeins better. | 

Dittinguith’d flathes deck the great, 
As each excels in birth or itate; 
His oy/erholes arc more and ampler, 
The king’s own body was a fampler. Pricer, 

O'YSTER. z. f. [seffer, Dut. buitre, Fr.] A 

bivalve teftaccous fith. 
I wall not lend thee a penny.— 
-~ Why then the world’s mine oy/er, which 1 with 
{word will open. Shakfpeares 
Rich honeity dwells like your mifer, fir, ina 
poor houfe; as your pearl in your foul cyfer. 


Shat/pecre, 
Another mais held akind of cyfer fheil, and 
other bivalve. Wiocdward. 


There may be many ranks of beings in the in vie 
fible world as fuperior to us, as we are fuperior 1o all 
the ranks of being in this vilible world; though we 
defcend below the cyfer to the leait anımaicd atoms 
d.lcovered by microfcopes. Haitse 

Where afer tubs in rows 
Are rang’d befide the pols, there itay thy hatte. 
Gaye 
ClysTERWENCH. } 2./. [ofer and avench, 
O'ysTERWOMAN, or woman, | Awoman 
whofe bulinefs is to fell oyfters. Prover- 
bially, a low woman, 
OF goe¢his bonnet to an eyfferuszcb, Shak/p. 
The cy/lertucmen lock’d their hih up, 
And trudg’d away to cry no bithop. | Hudibiar. 
Oza'na. n. f. [elewe, from dw; czene, 
Fr.] An ulcer in the infide of the noftris 
that gives an ill ench. Quince 


KFA ©; 


with his eyes fometimes catt up to heaven, as though 
his tancies {trove to mount higher. Sidneya 
He faw Menalcas come with heavy pace; 
Wet were dis eyes, and chearlefs was his face. 
Adtifon. 
3. Degree of celerity. To keep or hold 
pace, 1s not to be left behind. 
‘fo-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace ho:n day to day, 
To the latt fyllable ot recordcd time 5 
And all our yettcrdays have lighted fools 
The way to dutky death Shuak/peares 
Bring me word 
How the world goes, that to the pace of it 
I imay {pur on my journey. Svak/f cires 


PAC 

Nor her winged fpeedey 
The faulcon gentle could for pace exceed. Chapman. 
llis teachers were fain to reltrain his forward- 
nefs; that his brothers, under the fame traning, 
might hold pace with him. Wotton, 

‘The beggar fings ev’n when he fees the place 
Befet with thieves, and never mends his pace. 

Dryden, 

He mended face upon the touch. Fludibras. 

Marcia could anfwer thee in fighs, keep pace 
With all thy woes, und count out tear for tear. 

Addifon. 

Hudibras applied his fpur to one fide of his harfe, 
as not doubting but the other would keep pace with 
it. i Addifon. 

4. Step; gradation of bufinefs. A galli- 
cifm. 

The firt pace neceffary for his majefty to make, 
is to fallinto confidence with Spain. Temple, 

5. A meafure of five feet.< ‘The quantity 
fuppofed to be meafured by the foot from 
the place where it is taken up to that 
where it is fet down, 

Meafuring land by walking over it, they ftyled a 
double ttep; 1. e. the fpace from the elevation of 
one foot, to the Lime foot fet down again, mediated 
by a fiep of the other foot; a pace equal to tive 
foot; a thoufand of which paces made a mile. 

Holder on Tire. 

The violence of tempefts never moves the fea 
above fix paces deep. Wilkins. 

6. A particular movement which horfes 


are taught, though fome have it natu- 


rally, made by lifting the legs on the 
fame fide together, 

They rode, but authors having not 
Deterimin’d whether puce or trot; 
That’s to fay, whether tollutation, 

As they do term it, or fuccuflation, 
Ty Pace. v, #. [troim the noun, } 
1. lo move on lowly. 
He loft arrived on the graffie plain, 


Hadibras. 


And fairly paced forth with eafy pain. Spen/er. 
As we pac’d along 

Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 

Methought, that Glo’iter tumbled. Shak/peare, 


I beheld 
Crifpinus, both in birth and manner vile, 
Pacing in pomp with cloak of Tyran dye, 
Chang’d oft a day. Dryden. 
The moon roie in the cleareft {ky I ever faw, by 
whole folemn light L paced on flowly without inter- 


ruption. Pope. 
The nymph, obedient to divine command, 
To leek Ulyfles, pacad along the fand. Pope. 
2. To move, 
Remember well, with {peed fo pace, 
To fpeak of Perdita. Shak/peare. 


3. [ufed of horfes.] To move by railing 
the legs on the fame fide together. 

TORRA En T.17. 

1e To meafure by fteps. 

Where is tne horfe, that doth untread again 
His tedious meafures with th’ unbated fire 
That he did pace them firt? Shak{peare. 

2. To direct to go; to regulate in motion. 

If you can, pece your wild m 

In that good path chat | would with it ga, 
And you fhall have your bofom on this wretch, 
Sbakfpeare. 
Pa'cep. adj. {from pace.) Having a par- 
ticular gait. 

Revenge is lure, though fometimes flowly pac'd; 
Awake, awake, or fleeping feep thy lat. Dryden. 

Pa'cer. ». f [from pace. | He that paces. 

PACIFICA'TION. mm fe (pacification, Fr. 
from pacify. | 

z. The act of making peace. 

He fent forthwith to the French king his chap- 
lain, chufing him becaule he was a churchman, as 
beft forting with an ambally of pacification. Bacon. 

David, bv an happy and feafonable pacification, 
was took off irom acting that bloody tragedy. 

South. 


2. The act of appeafing or pacifying. 


BAe 


A world was to be faved hy a paclfcaticn of 
wrath, through the dignity of that faciitice which 
thould be offered. Hooker. 

Pacifica ror. n.f. [pacificateur, Fr, trom 
acify. | Peacemaker. 

He fet and kept on foot a continual treaty of 
peace; befides he had in confideration the bearing 
the blefled perlon ot a pacificator. Bucor. 

Pact'ricaTory. adje [trom pacificator.) 
Tending to make peace. 

RACI F TOK. ady. (pacifique, Fr. pacificus, 
Lat.] Peace-making; mild; gentle ; ap- 
peafing. 


God now in his gracious pacifick manner comes 


to treat with them. Hammond. 
Returning, in his bill 
An olive leaf he brings, pucifck fign! Mitton. 


PA'CIFIER. wm J. [trom pacify.| One who 
acines. 

To PA'CIFY. v. a. [pacifer, Fr. pacifico, 
Lat.] To appeafe; to ftill refentiment ; 
to quiet an angry perfon; to compofe 


any defire. 
While the dog hunted in the river, ke had with- 
drawn to pacify with fleep his over-watched eyes. 
Sidney. 
Menelaus promifed Ptolemy money, if he would 
pacify the king. 2 Maccabees. 
The Mott High is not pacified for fin by the 
multitude of facribces, Eceleftafticus. 
In his journey he heard news of the victory, yet 
he went on as far as York, to pacify and leitle thofe 
countries. Bacon. 
O villain ! to have wit at wil upon all other oc- 
cafions, and not one diverting fyllable now at a 
pinch to pacify our mittrefs. L’ Eftrange. 
Nor William’s pow’r, nor Mary’s charmis, 
Could or repel, or pacify his arms. Prior. 
PACK. z. /. [pack, Dutch. ] 
1. A large bundle of any thing tied up for 


carriage. 

Themiltocles faid to the king of Perfia, that 
fpeech was like cloth of Arras, opened and put 
abroad, whereby the imagery appears in figures ; 
whereas in thoughts they lie but asin packs. Bacon. 

Had fly Ulyffes at the fack 
Of Troy, brought thee his pedlar’s pack. Cleavel. 

Our knight did bear no lefs a pack 
Of his own buttocks on his backe 

2. A burden; a load. 
{ rather chofe, 
To crofs my friend in his intended drift, 
Than, by concealing it, heap on your head 
A pack of forrows. Shak fpeare. 

But when they took notice how ftupid a beait it 
wat, they loaded it with packs and burdens, and 
fet boys upon the back ot it. J? Efsrange. 

3. A due number of cards, 

Women tocards may be compar’d, we play 
A round or two, when us'd we throw away, 

Take a freth pack. Granville. 

It is wondertul to fee perfons of fenfe paffing 
away a dozen hours together in thutting and dividing 
a pack of cards. Addifon 

4. A number of hounds hunting together. 

Two ghofts join their pacis to hunt her o'er the 

plain. Dryden. 

The fury fires the pack; they fnuff, they vent, 
And teed their hungry nottriis with the (cent. 

Dryden. 


Hudibras. 


The favage foul of game is up at once, 
The pack full-opening various. Thom{fon. 
çe A number of people confederated in 

any had defign or prattice. 
You panderly rafcals! there’s a knot, a gang, a 
pack, aconfpiracy, againit me. Shak{peare. 
Never luch a puck of knaves and villains, as they 
who now governed in the parliament. Clarendon. 
Bickeritaft is more a man of honour, than tobe 
an accomplice with a pack of rafcals that walk the 
ftreets on nights. Swift. 
6. Any great number, as to quantity and 
preilure: as a pack or world of troubles, 
Ainfeworth. 
To Pack. ve a, [packen, Dutch.] 


eine 


1, To bind up for carriage. 
A poor merchant driven on unknown Jand, 
That had by chance puck’d up his choiccft treafure 
In one dear cafket, and fav'd only that. Otway. 
Relolv'd lor fea, the flaves thy baggage pack, 
Each faddled with his burden on his back. Dryden. 
What we looked upon as brains, were an heap of 
Arange materials, packed up with wonderful art ih 
the {kull. Addifon, 
2, To fend in a hurry. 
He cannot live, 1 hope, and muft not die, 
Till George be pack'd with pot hoile up to heav’n, 
Saak/peare, 
To fort the cards fo as that the game 
fhall be iniquitoufly fecured. It is aps 
plied to any iniquitous procurement of 


collufion. 


Enos has 

Packt cards with Cælar, and falfe play’d. Shat/s 
There be that cin pack cards and yet cannot 
play well; fo there are fome that are good in cane 

valles and factions, thatare otherwife weak men. 
Bacon’s Eeffayse 

The judge thall jobb, the bithop bite the town, 

And mighty dukes pack cards for halt a crown. 


Pope. 
4. To unite picked perfons in fome bad 
defign. 
When they have puck'd a parliament, 
We'll once more try th’ expedient: 
Who can alrezdy mufter friends, 
‘To ferve for members to our ends. Hudibras. 


Brutes, called men, in full cry pack'd by the court 
or country, rum down in the houle of commons, a 
deferted horned beaft of the court. Hy chericy. 

So many greater fools than thev, 

Will pack a crowded audience the third day. 
Southern. 

The expected council was dwindling into a cone 
veaticle; a pack’d aifembly of Ltalian bithops, noe 
a tree convention of fathers from all quarters. 

Atterbury. 


To PACK. V. 2s 
1. To tie up goods, 
The marigold, whofe courtier’s face 
Ecchoes the fun, and doth unlace 
Her at his rife, at his tull op 
Packs and huts up her gaudy hop. Cleaveland. 
2. To gooff in a hurry; to remove in 
hafte. 


New favmer thinketh each hour a day, 


Until the old farmer be packing away. Taufer. 
Rogues, hence, avaunt l 
Seek thelter, puck. Shakfpeare. 


The wind no fooner came good, but away pack 
the gallies with all the hafe they could. Carew. 
A thief kindled his torch at Jupiter's altar, and 
then robbed the temple: as he was packing away 
with his facrilegious burden, a voice purlued hin. . 
I, Eftrarge. 
If they had been an hundred more, they had 
been all tent packing with the fame anfwer. 
Siilling flecte 
Pack hence, and from the cover'’d benches riley 
This is no place for you. Diydere 
Poor Steila mult pack off to town, 
From putling ftreams and fountains bubbling, 
To Liffy’s ttiuking ude at Dublin. Swift, 
. To concert bad meafures ; to contede- 
rate in ill; to practife unlawful confede- 


tacy or collufion. 

That this fo profitable a merchandize, rifeth not 
to a proporiionable erchauncement with ober leis 
beneficial commodities, they impute parily to the 
ealtern buyers packing, partly to the owners not 
venting the fame. Cares. 

Go pack with him. Shak/peaiee 


PA'CKCLOTH,  f. [pack and cloth} A 
cloth in which gonds are tied up. 
Pa‘cxer. x./. [from pack. | One who binds 
up bales for carriage. 
Pa'cKeT. x. /. [pacguer, French. ] 
1. A fmall pack ; a mail of letiers. 
In the dark 


Grop’d I to find out them, 
Finger’d their packer, and in fine withdrew, Shad/, 


PAD 


There paffed continually packets and difpatches | 


between the two kings. Bacon. 


His taciets returned with large accefGons cf | 


Fet. 


objections and advertifements. 
Upon your late command 
To guard the paffages, and fearch all packete, 
This to the prince was intercepted, Denbam. 
2. A fmall bundle, as of a mountebank’s 
mecicines. 
3- The polt hip; the inip that brings let- 
ters periodically. 

People would wonder how the news could come, 
efpecially it the wind be fair when the pacset goes 
over. Swift. 

Jc PACKET, t. a. [from the noun.} To 
bind up in parcels. 

My retotution is to ferd you all your letters, well 
fealed and packered. Sets. 

Pa'cxuorse. z, f. [pack and here.] Ahorfe 
of burden; a horfe employed in carrying 
goods. 

Ere you were queen, ay, or your hufoand king, 

1 was.a packborse in his great affairs. 

It is not to be expecled that a man, who drudges 
on in a laborious trade, thould be more knowing in 
the variety of things done in the world, than a pack- 
borje who is driven conftantly forwards and back- 
wards to market, fhould be tkilled in the geography 
of the country. Lacke. 


Pa'cKSADDLE, m f. [pack and faddle.] A 
faddle on which burdens are laid. 

Your beards deferve not fo honourzblea grave as to 
{tuff a butcher's cuthion, or to be entombed in an 
ats’s packfaddle, Shakfpeare. 

That brave prancing courfer hath been fo broken 
and brought low by her, that he will patiently sake 
the bit and bear a puck/adale or panniers. Howel. 

The bunch on a camel’s back may be inftead of a 
pack faddle to receive the burden. Mare. 


PA'CKTHREAD. n. f. [pack and thread. | 


Strong thread ufed in tying up parcels. 
About his fhelves 
Remnants of packihread, and old cakes of rofes 
Were thinly fcatter’d. Shalfpeare. 
Girding of the body of the tree about with peck- 
thread, reftraineth the fap. Bacon. 
l caa compare fuch productions to nothing but 
rich pieces of patchwork, fewed together with pack- 
thread. Felton. 
His horfe is vicious, for which reafon I tie 
him clofe to his manger with a puctshread. 
Addifon. 
The cable was about as thick as packthread. 
Swift. 


PalcKWAX. n. f 

Several parts peculiar to brutes, are wanting in 
man; as the ftrong aponeurcles of the neck, called 
packwax, Ray. 

Pact. 2. f. [ped, Fr. padium, Lat.) A 
contract ; a bargain; a covenant. 

The queen, contrary to her pa? and agreement 
concerning the marriage of her daughter, detivered 
her daughters out of Janctuary unto xing Richard. 

Bacon, 
Pa'ct10n. x. fa [fadion, Fr. pefio, Lat. ] 
A bargain; a covenant. 

‘The French king fent for Matthew earl of Leve- 
nox, to remove the earl of Arraine trom the regency 
of Scotland, and reverfe fuch pud?ions as he had 
made. Hayward, 

There never could be any room for contracts or 
pacticns, between the fupreme being and his intel- 
ligent creatures. Cheyne. 

Pacti'tious, adj, [ padio, Lat.) Setled 
by covenant. 


PAD. x. f. [from paad, Sax, whence like- 
wile path, or paa. | 
1e The road; a footpath. 
We have feen this to be the difcipline of the ftate, 
as well asof the pad. L’ Effrange. 
‘The {quire of the p23 and the knight of the pott, 
Find their pains no more bauik’s, and their hopes 
no more crott. Prior. 
2. Aneafy paced horfe. 


Shukfpeare. | 


PAD 


fbew their horfemacthio. Dryden. 
A grey pad is kept in the ftable with great care, 
out of.regard io his paft fervices, dAddijon. 
1 would have fet you on an eafier pad, and re- 
lieved the wandering kaight witha night’s lodging. 
Pope's Letters. 
3. A robber that infefts the roads on foot. © 
i. A low foft faddle; acufhion or bolfter: 
properly a faddle or bolfter ituffed with 
ftraw. [ pajads, Spanifh, of paja, ftraw. ] 
Tremellius was calicd fcropha or fow, becaufe he 
hid his neigkbour’s fow under a pad, and commanded 
his wife to lie thereon; he tware that he had no fow 
but the great tow that lay therc, pointing to the pad 
and the fow his wife. Camden, 
We tha!l not need to fay what lack 
Of leatber was upon his back 5 
For that was hiddeo under pad, 
To Pav. v. ne {from the noun. | 
1. To travel gently. 
2. To robon foot. 
3. To beat a way finooth and level. 


PADAR. 2. /. Grouts; coarfe flower. 

Ip the boltingand fifting of near fourteen years of 
fuch power and tavour, all that came out could not 
be expected to ke pure acd fine meal, but muft have 
amongh it pacar acd bran in this lower age of human 

Wotton. 


Aiudibras. 


fragility. 


foot highwaymar. 
Spurr'd as jockies ufe, to break, 
Or padders to fecure a neck, Hudiéras. 
Worte than all the clatt’ring tiles, and worfe 
Than thoufand padders, is the poet's curfe ; 
Regues that in dog days cannot rhyme forbear ; 
But without mercy re2d, to make you hear. Dryd. 
If be advanced himfeli by a voluntary engaging in 
unjult quarrels, he has no better pretence to honour 
than what a refolute and fuccefsful padder may 
chailenge. i Collier. 
To Pa'ppLe. v. n. [ patouiller, Fr.] 
1, To row; to beat water, as with oars, 
As the men were paddling for their lives. 
L’ Eftrange. 
Paddling ducks the ftanding lake defire. 
2. To play in the water. 

The brain hasa very unpromifing afpect for think- 
ing: it looks hike an cdd fort of bcg for fancy to 
puddle in. Collier. 

A wolf lapping at the head of a fountain, (pyed 

L’ Efivange. 


Guy. 


a lamb paduing a good way off, 


3. To finger. 


Paddling palms, and pinching fingers, 
And making praćtis’d fmiles, 
As in a looking-elafs. 
PADDLE. x. j. [patile, Welth. | n 
i. An oar, particularly that which is ufed 
by a fingle rower in a boat. 
2. Any thing broad like the end of an oar. 
Haves paud/e upon thy weapon. Deuteronomy. 
PA'DDLER, 2. fe [from paddle.] One who 
paddles. dinfeworth. 
PA'DDLE-STAFF. 2. /. [from padale and 
faf] A faf headed with broad iron. 
Pa'ppDocK. #. f- [p20a, Sax. padde, Dutch. ] 
A great frog or toad, 
Where | was wont to feek the honey bee, 
Working her former rooms in waxen frame ; 
The gritly toad-ftool grown there mought I fee, 
And loathing p2ddecks lerding on the fame. Spenf. 
The paddock, or frog paddock, breeds on the 
land, is bony and big, etpecialiy the the. Watton. 
The water {nake whom hin and paddccks ted, 
With taring fcales hes poilon’d. Dryden. 
Pa'ppock. x. f. [corrupted from parrack. | 
A {mall enclofure for deer, or other ani- 


mals. 
PaveELvon. a. f. [pas de lion, Fr, pes leonis, 
Lat.] An herb. Ainfworth. 
PA'DLOCK. x. /. (padde, Dutch.] A lock 
hung on a ftaple to hold on a linx. 


Shak/peare. 


Let him waik afoot with his pad in hishand ; but 
Yer not them be accounted no poeis who maunt and 


Pa'DDER. z- f. [from pad.] A robber; | 


PAG 


Let all her ways be unconfin’d ; 

Andclap your padlock on her mind. Pris. 
Jo Pa'DLOCE. v. a. [from the noun, ] To 
faten with a padlock. 

Some illiterate people have pađdlck'd all thofe 
pens that were to celebrate their heroes, by fi'encing 
Grub-ftreet. J Bull. 

Pap-nac. n.f. [from pad and nag.) An 
ambling nag. 

An ealy pad-nag to ride outa mile. Dr. Pepe. 

PA'DOWPRPIPE. 7, /. | pes leoninus, Lat.) Aa 
herb. Ainfeworth, 

Pæ'an. z. /. [from the fongs fung at feftie 
vals to Apollo, beginning Zë Pean.) A 
fong of triumph. 

O may I live to hail the glorious day, 

Aad fing loud pæans thro’ the crowded way ! 
Refcommams 
See from each clime the learn’d their incente 

bring: 

Hear, in all tongues confenting deans ring. Pape. 
PA'GAN, x. /. [paganire, Sax. paganus, 
Lat. from pagus, a village; the villages 
continuing heathen after the cities were 
chriftian.] A heathen; one not a chri- 


ftian. 
Pa'GAN. adj. Heathenith. 
Their cloaths are after fuch a pagar cut too, 
That fure they have worn out chriftendom. 
Shak/pears, 
The fecret ceremonies I conceal, 
Uncouth, perhaps unlawful, to reveal ; 
But fuch they were as pagan ufe requir'd. Dryden. 
Pa'GANISM. n. f. [paganifme, Fr. trom 
pagan.) Heatheni{m. 
The name of popery is more odious than very 
paganifor amongit divers of the more fimple fort. 
Hacker. 
Our labarum, in a ftate of pzgani/m, you have 
on a coin of Tiberius. It ttands between two oiher 


enfigns. Aldi fer» 


PAGE. ». /. [page, French. ] 
r. One fide of the leaf of a book. 

If a man could have opened one of the pages of the 
divine counfel, and teen the event of Juleph’s being 
fold, he might have dried up the young man’s tears. 

Taylor. 

Thy name to Phebusand the mules known, 
Shalt in the tront of ev'ry page be thown. Dryder. 

A printer divides a book into theets, the fheets into 
pages, the pages into lines, and the lines into letters. 

Watts. 
2. [ page, French.) A young boy attending, 
rather in formality than fervitude, on a 
great perfon, 
The fair goddefs Fortune, 
Fall deep in love with thee, and her great charms 
Mifguide thy onpofers fwords! 
Profperity be thy page! Sbhak/peare. 
Pages tollowing him, 
Even at the heels in golden multitudes.  Sbak/p. 
He had two pages of Lonour, on either hard one. 
Bacor. 

Where is this mankind now ? who lives to age 
Fit to be made Methufalem his page. Donne. 

This day thou fhalt my rural pages fee, 

For 1 have drefs’d them both to wait on thee. Dryd. 

Philip of Macedon had a page att2nding in hrs 
chamber, to tell him every morning, Remember, 
O king, that thou art mortal. bhake, 

To PAGE., v. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To mark the pages of a book. 
z. To attend as a page. 
Will chefe mafs’d trees 
That have out-liv’d the cagle, page thy heels, 
And tkip when thou point’tt out ? Shar/prare. 


PA'GEANT. x. /. [Of this word the ety. 
mologifts give no fatisfactory account. 
lt may perhaps be payen geant, a pagan 
giant, a reprefentation of triumph ufed 
at return from holy wars; as we have 
yet the Saracen’s head. ] 

1, A ftatuc in a how. 


PPA 


2. Anv fhow; a fpestacle of entertainment, 
When all vur pageants of delight were plaid, 
Our youth got mert» play the woman's pait, 
Aud | was timm’d in madam Julia’s gown, 
z Shakfpeare, 
I'll play my part in fortune’s pages’. 
Shai fpeare, 
This wide and univerfal theatre, 
Prefents move wolul pageants than the fcene 
Wherein we play. Shak/peare. 
Strange and unnatural, let’s Ray and (ee 
This pageant ol a prodigy, Coruley. 
The poets contrived the following pageant or 
machine for the pope’s entertainment; a huge 
floating mountain that was fplit in the top in imita- 
tinn of ParnulTus. Addifon. 
3. It is uled in a proverbial and general 
fenfe for any thing howy without ftabi- 
Jitv. or duration. 
Thus unlamented pafs the proud away, 


The gaze of fools, and prgeas:t of a day. Pepe. 
The breath of others raifes our renown, 
Our own as foon blows the pageant down. Young. 


Pa’cuant, adj, Showy; pompous ; often- 
ftatious ; fuperficial, 

Were the ambitious, flre’d difdain to own 
The pageant pomp of fuch afervile throne. Dryd. 

To Pa'Geant. v. a. [fromthe noun. ] Lo 
exhibit in thaw; to reprefent, 

With ridiculous and aukward action, 

Which, Janderer, he imitation calls, 

He payrants us. Shak/peare. 
FA'GEANTRY. v. /. [from pogeant.] Pomp; 

show. 

Inconveniences are confequent to dogmatizing, 
fuppoling inen in the right; but if they be in the 
wrong, what a ridiculous pagesztry is it to fee fuch 
a philolophical gravity fet man out a folecilin. 

Government cf the Tongue. 
Such pageantry be to the people thaw ; 
There boalt thy horfe’s trappings and thy own. 
Dryden, 
Pa’cinat. adj. [ pagina, Lat.] Confitting 
of paves. 

An expreffion proper unto the pagina! books of 
our times, but not fo agreeable unto volumes or 
rolling books, in ufe among the Jews. Brown, 

Pa’cop. x, fa [a corruption of poutghad, 
which in the Perfian fignifies a houfe of 
idols. Fryers Travels. ] 

g. An Indian idol, 

"Chey worfhip idols called pagecs, after fuch a 
terrible reprefentation as we make of devils. 

Stilling fcet. 

2. The temple of the idol. 

See thronging millions to the pagod run, 

And offer country, parent, wife, or fon. Pope. 

Pain. The pretent and participle paffive of 
pare 

This punifhment purfues the unhappy maid, 

And thus the purple hair is dearly paid. Dryden, 
Pai'cie. x. /. [paralyfs, Lat] A flower, 
alfo called cowflip. Diel. 
Pair. x. f [palia, Spanih,] A wooden 
vefflel in which milk or water is com- 
monly carried. 

fn the country when wool is new fhorn, they fet 
pails of water in the fame room, to increafe the 
weight. Bacon, 

New milk that all the winter never fails, 

And all the fummer overiluws the pails. Dryden, 

Par'urut. x. /. [pailand full. | The quan- 
tity that a pail will hold. 

Yon fame cloud cannot chufe but fall by pai/fuls. 

Shuh/peare 

PartMa'ic, z. /. [The fame with palimall 
a beater or mal! to {trike the ball.] Vio- 
lent; boifterous. 

A ftroke with a pailmail beetle upon a bowl, 
Mikes it fly trom it. Digby. 

Pain. x /. [peive, French; pin, Sax, pæna, 
Latin. | 

1. Punilbment denounced, 


PAI 


There the prinecffes determining to bathe them- 
felves, thavche it was fo priviledged a place, upon 
puin of death, as nobody durtt prelume to come 
thither. Sidney. 

On pain of death no perfon being fo bold, 

Or daring hardy, asto touch the litt, Sbakipeare. 

Interpofe, on pain of my dilpleature, 

Betwixt their fwords. Dryden. 

None thall prefume to fly under pain of death, 
with wings of any other man’s making. Addifon. 

2. Penalty; punifhment. 

Becaufe Eufebius hath yet faid nothing, we will, 

by way of mul or pain, lay it upon him. Bacon. 
3. Senfation of uneatinefs. 

As the paias of the touch are greater than the 
offences of the other lentes; fo likewife are the 
pleafures Bacon, 

Pin is perfet mifery, the wortt 
Of evils; and excefiive, overturns 
All patience. 

Jle would helieve, but yet is till in pair, 
Preffes the pulfe, and feels the leaping vein. 

Dryden. 

What pain do you think a man muft feel, when 

his confcience lays this folly to his charge? Law. 
4. [In the plural.) Labour; work ; toil. 

Many have taken the pains to go out of Europe to 
refide as friars in America. Abbot. 

One laboureth and taketh pains, maketh haite, 
and is fo much the more behind. Ecclefiafticus. 

The pains they had taken were very great. 

Clarendon. 

If philofophy be uncertain, the former will con- 
clude in vain; and the latter may be in danger of 
pronouncing the fame on their pains, who feek it, if 
after all their labour they muit reap the wind, mere 
opinion and conjecture. Glanville. 

She needs no weary tteps afcend, 

All feems before her teet to bend; 
And here, as fhe was born the lies, 
High without taking pairs to rife. Waller, 

The deat perfon mutt be difcreetly treated, and by 
pleafant ufage wrought upon to take fome pains at 
it, watching your feafons and taking great care, that 
he may not hate his talk, but do it cheartully. 

Holder. 

If health be fuch a bleffing, it may be worth the 
pains to difcover the regions where it grows, and the 
Iprings that teed it. Temple. 

They called him a thoufand fools for his pains. 

L’ Efirange. 
Some natures the more pains a man takes to 
reclaim them, the worle they are. L’ Effrange, 
Her nimble teet refufe 
Their wonted fpeed, and the took pains to lofe. 
Dryiten. 

The fame with pains we gain, but lofe with eale, 
Sure fume to vex, but never all to pleafe. Pope. 

A reafonable elergyman, it he will be at the 
pains, can make the molt igs orant man comprehend 
what is hisduty, and convince him that he ought to 
perform it. : Swift. 

çe Labour; tafk. The fingular 1s, in this 


fenfe, obfolete. 
He fott arrived on the graffy plain, 
And fairly paced forth with ealy paine = Spenfer. 
T’one puine in a cottage doth take, 
When t’other trim bowers do make. Tuffer. 
When of the dew, which th’ eye and ear do take, 
From flow’rs abroad and bring into the brain, 
She doth within both wax and honey make: 
This work is hers, this is her proper pein, Daries. 
When a lion thakes his dreadtul mane, 
And angry giows, if he that ħrit took pain 
To tame his youth, approach the haughty beaft, 
He berds to him, but frights away the ret. Waler, 
6. Uneafinefs of mind, about fomething 


abient or future; anxiety; folicitude. 
Ic bid her feel 
No future pain for me; but initant wed 
A lover more proportion’d to he: bed. Prior, 
It the church were once thus iettled, we need 
then be in lefs pain for the religion of our prince. 


ce ao 
Ze Mie throws of childbirth. 


She bowed herlelf ard tiavailed 5 for her farms 
came upon her, 1 Samues. 


To Pain. v. a. [from the noun, | 
te To afflict; to torment; to maxe unealy. 


Milton. 


PAI 


Tam pained at my very heart, becaufe thou haft 

heard, O my foul, the found of the trumpet. 
Jeremiah. 

She drops a doubtful word that painshis mind, 
And leaves a rankling jealoufy dchind. Dryden. 

Excefsof cold as well as heat, puins us, becaufe it 
is equally deltructive to that temper which his necef- 
farv to the prefervation of life, Locke, 

Pleafure arofe in thofe very parts of his leg, that 
juft before had been fo much pained by the icter. 

j . Addifon, 
2. {With the reciprocal pronoun.] ‘lo 
labour. Little ufed. 

‘Though the lord of the liberty do pain bimfelf to 
yie'd equal juftice unto all, yet can there not but 
grear abufes lurk in fo abolute a privilege. Spenfire 

He pain’d bimfelf to raife his note. Dryden. 

PAINFUL. adj. [pain and full, | 
1. Foll of pain; miferable; befet with 
affliction. 


Is there yet no other way, befides 
Thele painful paflages, how we may come 
To death ? 

2. Giving pain ; affilive. 
Evils have been more painful tous in the profpect, 
than by their actual preifure. Addifon, 
I am fick of this bad world! 
The day light and the fun grow painful to mee 
adifor, 

Long abftinence may be painful to acid conttitus 
tions, by the uneafy fenfation it creates in the 
ftomach. Arbuthnot, 

3. Difcult; requiring labour. 
The painful tervice, 
The extreme dangers, atid the drops of blood 
Shed trom my thanklefs country, are requited 
But with that lurname, Shakfpeare. 

When l thought to know this, it was too painfi: 
for me. Pfaims, 

Surat he took, and thence preventing fame, 

By quick and painful marches hither came. Dry. 

Ev'n 1, tho’ flow to touch the painful tring, 
Awake from ‘lumber, and attempt to fing. Smith, 

4. Anduftrious ; laborious ; exercifing la- 
bour. 

To drefs the vines new labour is requir’d, 

Nor mutt the painful huibandman be tir’d. 
Dryden, 

Great abilities, when employed as God duects, 
do but make the owners of thein greater and more 
pinful Servants to their neighbours: however, they 
are real bleflings when in the hands of good men. 

Swift, 
PalinFULLY. adv. [from painful] 
1. Wich great pain or affliction. 
2. Laborioully; diligently. 

Such as fit in eafe at home, raife a benefit out of 
their hunger and thirit, that ferve their prince and 
country painfully abroad. Rakigh's Ejfayie 

Robin red-breatt painfully 
Did cover them with leaves. Children in the Wood. 

Pa/INFULNESS. wf, (from painful, | 
1. Affliction; forrow; grief. 

With diamond in window-plafs the graved, 

Erona die, and end this ugly puiafudnefs, Sidney. 

Nocuftom can make the puinfulnefs of a dcbauch 
eafy or pleafing to a man; fince nothing can be 
pleafant that is unnatural. South. 

2. Induftry ; jabnrioufnefs. 

Puinfulnefs by feeble means fhall be able to gain 
that which in the plenty of more forcible initrue 
ments, is through floch and negligence loft. 

Hocker. 


Par'nim. æ f. [Aayer, Fr.] A pagan; an 
infidel. 

“Tre crofs hath been an ancient bearing, even hes 
fore the birth of our Saviour, among the fainins 
themlelves. Peacham, 

Whole brigades one champion’s arms o’ershrows 


Milton, 


Slay painim:s vile that force the fair. Jicker. 
Parxim™m. adj. Pagan ; infidel. 
Champions bold, 
Dely’d the hett of povrinr chivalry 
To mortalcombst, or carriere with lance, Mistere 


The Solymean fulian he o'erthrew, 
Flis moony troops returting brarely Imear d 
With passin blood eatus'd, Lbilte, 


PAA 
PAINLESS., Adj. [from pain.) Frec from 
ain: void of trouble. 


He frequently blet God tor fo far indulging to his 
is fiumities, as to make his difeafe fo painle/s to him. 


Fell, 
The deaths thou fhow’ft are forc’d ; 
Is there no fmooth defcent ? no paintefs way 
Of kindly mixing with our native clay? Dryden. 


PAINSTA‘KER, mf. [pains and zake.] La- 
tourer; jaborious perfon, 
I'll prove a true puinfiaker day and night, 
I'll fpin ard card, and keep our children el’: 
ray, 
PAINSTA'KING. adj. [pains and take.] La- 
borious; induftrious. 
To PAINT. v. a. (peindre, Fr.J 
3. To reprefent by delineation and colcurs, 
Live to be the thew and gaze o’ th’ ume: 
We'll have thee, as our rarer moufters are, 
Painted upon a pole. Shakfpeare. 
2. To cover with colours reprefentative of 
fomething. 
W ho fears a feptence or an old man’s faw, 
Shall by a painted cloth be kept inane.  Shak/p, 
3. To reprefent by colours, appearances, 
or images, 
Till we from an author’s words paint his very 
thoughts in our minds, we do not underitand him. 
Licke. 
When folly grows romantick we muf pairt it; 
Come then, the colcurs and the ground prepare. 


fete, 
. To defcribe; to reprefent. 
The lady is difloyal.—— 
—Difloyal?— 
— Ihe word is too good to paint out her wickednefs. 
Shakfpeare. 


ç. To colour; todiverfify, 

Such is his wall that pusars 
The carth with colours trcth, 

The darkett fkies with Rore of farry lights. Spexfer. 
6. To deck with artificial colours in traud 
or oftentation. 

Hath not old cuftom made this life more fweet 
Than that of painted pomp? ase not thefe woods 
More free from peril than the court? Shat/peare. 

Jezebel painted her lace and ured her head. 

2 Kivgs. 
JoParnt. v. 2 To lay colours on the 
face. 

Oh ! If to dance all night, and drefs all day, 
Charm’d the fmall-pox, or chas’d old zge away, 
To patch, nay ogle, might become a faint, 
Nor wou’d ît fure be fuch a fu to pai:t. 

Paint. x. /. [from the verb..| 
1, Colours reprefentative of any things 
Poets are limners 
To copy out ideas in the mind : 
Words are the paiat by whicli their thoughts are 
fhown, 
And nature is their ohje@ to be drawn. Granville, 

The church of the annunciation looks beautitul in 
the infide, all but one corner of it being covered with 
Mtatues, gilding, and fairt. Add fon on [talye 

Her charms in breathing paint engage, 
Her incdelt cheek hall warm a future age. 

2, Colours laid on the face. 

Together lay her pray’r book and her paist. 

Anon. 

Arts on the mind, like paint upon the face, 

Fright him, that’s worth your love, from your 
+ embrace. Dourg. 


Painter. x. f. [peintre. Fr. from paint. | 
One who profefles the art of reprefenting 
objects by colours. 

In the placing let fome care be taken how the 
painter did (tand in the working. Wotton. 
Beauty is only that which inakes all things as they 
are in their proper and perlect nature; which the 
bet painters always chule by contemplating the 
forms of each. Dryden, 


Pasting, n. /. [from paint. | 
1, The art of reprefenting objedts by de | 
neation and colours, 


Pope, 


Pope. 


ga i 


If painting be followed for an art, it follows that 
No arts are without their precepts. Dryden. 
’Tisin life as tis m painting, 
Much may be righty yet much be wanting. 
2. Picture; the painted refemblance. 
This is the very painting of your fear ; 
This is the air-drawn dagger which you faid 
Led you to Duncan. Shak/fpeare, 
Painting is welcome; 
The puintizg isalmott the natural man: 
For fince dithonour traffcks with man's nature, 
He is but outfide: pencil’d figures are 
Fv’n fuch as they give out. 
3. Colours laid on. 
It any fuch be here 
That love this paintizg, wherein you fee me fmear'd, 
Let him exprefs his dilpofition. Sbatfpeare. 
Pai nTuRE, mf. (peinture, Fr.}] ‘Vhe art 
of painting. A French werd. 
To the next realm fhe ttretch’d her {way 
For paizture near adjoining lay, 
A plenteous province. 
The fhow’ry arch 
With lifted colours gay, or, azure, gules, 
Delights and puzzles the bcholder’s eye, 
That views the watry brede with thoufand thews 
OF pairture vary’d. Philips. 
PAIR. x. /. [paire, Fr. par, Lat.] 
1. ‘Iwo things fuiting one another, as a 
pair of gloves. 
2. Aman and wife, 
O when meet now 
Such pairs in love and mutual honours join’d ? 


Prior. 


Shak if beare. 


Dryden. 


Milicn. 
Baucis and Philemon there 
HadJiv’d long marry’d and a happy pair 5 
Now old in love. Dryden. 


3- Two of a fort; a couple; a brace. 
All his lovely looks, his pleating fires, 
All his fweet motions, all his taking files, 
He does into ane puir of eyes convey. Suckling. 

The many purrs of nerves branching themfe'ves 

fo all the parts of the body, are wonderful to ree ld. 
1y. 
To Pair. a, n. [from the noun, ] 
1. To be joined in pairs; to couple, as 
male and female. 
Our dance, I pray; 
Your hand, my Perdita; fo turtles pair. Shal/p. 
2. To fuit; to fit as a counterpart. 

Had our prince feen the hour, he had pair’d 
Well with this lord; there was not a full month 
Between their births. Shakfpeare. 

Ethelinda! 
My heart was made to fit and pair with thine, 
Simple and plain, and fraught with artlefs tender- 
nefs. Rewe. 
To REVUR Va Ae 
1. To join in couples. 

Minds are fo hardly match’d, thatev’n the firft, 

Tho’ puir’d by heav'n, in Paradife were curs’d. 
Dryden. 
2. Ta unite as correfpondent or oppofite. 
Turtles and doves with diff ’ring hues unite, 
And gloffy jet is paj’ with thining white. Pope. 
PA CACE. x. f. | palais, Fr. palatium, 
Lat.] A royal houfe ; a houfe eminently 
fplendid. 
You forgot, 
We with colours fpread, 
March'd thro’ the city to the palace gates. Shak/p. 

Palaces and pyramids do flope 
Their heads totheir foundations. Shak {peare. 

The palace yard is fill'd with floating tides, 

And the laft comers bear the former to the fides. 
Dryden. 

The fun’s bright p.z/uce on hizh columns rais'd, 

With burning gold and Aaming jewels blaz’d. 
Addilon. 
The old man early rofe, walk’d forth and fate 
On polifi'd fone before his palace gate, Pope. 
Pana'ctous. adj. [from palace.| Royal; 
noble ; magnilicenr. 
London encreafes daily, turning of great palacious 
houfes into {mall tencments. Craunt, 


PaLa NQuiNn, w. f A kind of covered 


PAL 


carriage, ufed in the eaflern countries, 
that 1s fupported on the fhoulders of 


flaves, and wherein perfons of dittinction 
are carried, 


Pa'LATABL?E, adj. [from palate.) Guftful; 
pleafing to the tatte. 

There is nothing Jo difficult as the ert of making 
advice agreeable. How many devices have becn 
made ule of te render this bitter potion palatable ? 

Addi Oe 
They by th! alluring odour drawn in haite, 
Fly to th’ culect cates, and crowding fip 
Their gavcrzdble bans. 
PALATE. x, /. (palatum, Lat. ] 
1e The inttrument of tate, the upper part 
or roof of the mouth. 
Let their beds 
Be made as foft as yours, and let their palates 
Be feafon’d-with fuch viands. Shakf{peare. 

Thefe ivory feet were carved into the thape of 
lions; without thefe their greateft dainties could not 
relith to their palates. Hakewill, 

Light and colours come in only by the eyes; all 
kind ot founds only by the ears 3 the feveral taltes and 
finells by the nofe and palate. Lockea 

By nerves about our palate plac’d, 

She likewife judges of the tatte : 
Elfe, difmal thougat! our warlike men 
Might drink thick port for fine champagne. Prier. 

The vulgar boil, the learned roalt an egg; 

lard tafk to hit the palate of fuch guetts. 
2. Mental relith; intelle&tual talte. 


It may be the palate of the foul is indifpofed by J 
liftletsnefs or forrow. Taylor, 


The men of nice pa/utes could not relith Arittotle, 
as dreit up by the fcnoolmen, Baker, 
PAa'LATICK., adj. [from palete.] Belonging 
to the palate, or root of the mouth, 
The three labials, r. B. m. are parallel to the 
three gingival T. D. N. and to tūree palatick x. G. Le 
Heidera 
PA'LATINATE. v.f. [palatinatus, Latin.] 
The county wherein is the feat of a 
count palatine, or chief officer in the 
court of anemperour,or fovereign prince. 
Pa'LaTINEe. x. J. [ palaria, Fr. from palzti- 
sus Of palatium, uat.) One inveited with 
regal rights and prerogatives. 
Thefe ablolute padztines made barons and knights, 
did exercife high juitice ig all points within their 
territories. Davies. 
Pa'LaTINne. adj. Pollefling roval privileges. 
Many of thofe lords, to whom our kings had 
granted thofe petty kingdoms, did excercife Jura 
regalia, intamuch as there were no lefs than eight 
counties palatine in Ireland at one tune. Davies. 
PALE. adj. (pale, Fr. pallidus, Lat.] 
1. Not ruddy ; not freih of colour; wan 3 
white of look. 
Took 1 fo pale, lord Darfet, as the ref ?— 
Ay, my good lord; and no man in the prefence, 
Eut his red colour hath torlook his cheeks, Shash 
Was the hope drunk 
Wherein you greit yourfelt ; hath it flepe fince ? 
And wakes it now to look fo green and pale ? 
Shatfpeare. 
2. Not high coloured; approaching to 
colourlefs tranfpavency. 
When the urine turns pale, the patient is in 
danger. Ì atrbuthne:. 
3- Notbright; not Mining; faint of latre 5 
dim. 
The night, methinks, is but the day-light fick g 
Ie looks a little p./er- Shalfpcares - 
To PALE. v. a. [from the adjective.] To 
make pale. 
The glow-worm fhows the matin to be near, 
And ’gins to pale his uneffectual fire. Sdat/peare. 
To teach it good or ili, difgrace or fame, 
Pale it with rage, or redden it with thame. Prior. 
Pare.2. f/f. [falus, Latin. ] 
t. Narrow piece of wood joined above and 
below to a rail, to enclofe grounds. 
| 


Philips, 


Pope. 


PAL 
Cetupo'th’ rail; PIH peck you o'er the pales elfe. 


Shak/psare. 

As their example fill prevails, 

She tempts the ftream, or leaps the palese Prior. 

Deer creep through when a pale tumbles down. 

` Mortimer. 
2 Any enclofure. 

A ceremony, which was then judged very conve- 
nient for the whole church even by the whole, tho'e 
few cxcepted, which brake out of the common pale. 

: Hooker. 

Let my due feet never fail 
To walk the ftudious cloilter’s pale, 

Aud love the high embowed roof. Milton. 

Having been born within the pu/e of the church, 
and fo brought up in the chriftian religion, by which 
we have been partakers of thofe precious advantages 
ef the word and facraments. Duty of Man. 

He hath propofed a ttanding revelation, fo well 
confirmed by miracles, that it fhould be needlefs ta 
recur to them for the conviction of any man born 
within the pa/e of chrittianity. Atterbury. 

Confine the thoughts to exercife the breaths 
And keep then in the pale of words all death. 

ay j Dunciad. 
g. Any diftri&t or territory. 

There is no part but the bare Englith pače, in 

which the frih have not the greater footing. 
Spenfer. 

The lords juftices put arms into the hands of 

divers noblemen of that religion within the pale. 
) 4 Clarendon. 
4, The pale is the third and middle part of 
the feutcheon. being derived from the 
chief to the bafe, er nether part of the 
fcutcheon, with two lines. 
To Pace. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To enclofe with pales. 
The diameter of the hill of twenty foor, may be 
paled in with twenty deals of a foot broad, Martia. 
2. To enclole; to encompafs. 
- Whate'er the ocean pales, or fky inclips, 
Js thine. Sbakfpcare. 
The Englith beech 
Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys. 
Sbhak/peare. 
Will you pave your head in Henry’s glory, 
And rob histemples of the diadem, 
Now in bis life ? Shakfpeare. 
PAa'LEEYED. adj. [pale and eye.] Having 
eyes dimmed. 

No nightly trance, or breathed fpell, 

Infpires the puleey’d prieft from the prophetic cell. 
Milion. 

Shrines, where their vigils pizæey`d virgins keep, 

And pitying faints, whose ttatues learn to weep. 


Peachan, 


Pope. 
PA'LEFACED, adj, [pale and face. ] eee 
ing the face wan. 
Why have they dar’d to march 
So many miles upon her peaceful bolom, 
Frighting her pa/efire'd villages with war? SLak/p. 
Let palefac'd tear keep with the mean-born man, 
And hnd no harbour in a royal heart. Shak/peare. 
Pa‘neLy. adv, [trom pale] Wanly; not 
frefhly ; not ruddily. 
Pa‘Leness. x. /. [from pale, | 
1. Wannefs; want of colour; 
frethnefs ; fickly whitenefs of look. 
Her blood durit not yet come to her face, to take 
away the name of palene/s from her molt pure 


whitenefs, Sidney. 
‘The blood the virgin's cheek forfook, 
A livid palene/s {preads o’er all her look. Pope. 


2. Want of colour; want of leltre. 

The pales of this flow'r 
Eewray’d the taintnefs of my mafter’s heart. SLak/, 

Fa'LENDAR. 2 f. A kind of coalting vef- 
fel. Obfolete. 

Solyman fent over light-horfemen in great pa/7- 
dari, which running ail along the fea coatt, curried 
the people and the cattle. ~ Knolles’ Hiftory. 

Pa'teous. adj, [palea, Latin.) Hufky; 
chaffy. l 
VoL, I. 


want of 


PAJE 


This attraction we tcd ia tkraws and Adeores 
bodies. Brown. 
BALETOS. 7.07 [palette, Fr. } A light 
board on which a painter holds his co- 
lours when he paints. 

Let the ground of the picture be of fuch a mix- 
ture, as there may be fomething in it of every co- 
lour that compofes your work, asit weic the con- 
tents of your palette. Dryden. 

Ere yet thy pencil tries her nicer toils, 

Or on thy palette lie the blended oils, 
Thy carelefs chalk has halt atchiev'd thy arf, 


And her juft image makes Cleora ttart. Ticked. 
When fage Minerva role, 

From her fweet lips fmooth elocution flows, 

Her {kilful hand an iv’ry palette grac'd, 

Where thining colours were in order plac'd, Gay. 


PALFREY. xe /. [palefroy, Fr.) A {mall 
horfe fie for ladies: it is always diltin- 
guithed in the old books froma war horfe, 

Her wanton palfrey all was over(pread 
With nfel trappings, woven like a wave. Sperfer. 

The damfel is mounted ona white palfiey, as an 
emblem of her innocence. Spe.rtor. 

The Imith and armorers on pa/freys ride. Dryd. 

Pa'LrreveD. adj. [trom palfrey.| Riding 

on a palfrey. 

Such dire atchievements fings the bard that tells, 
Of palfrey'd dames, bold knights, and magick 

fpells. Lickel. 

Pat FICA'TION, te f. [palus, Lat.] The 
act or practice of making ground firm 
with piles. 

l have faid nothing of pa/ifcation or piling of the 
pround-plot commanded by Vitruvius, when we 
build upon a morft foil. , Wotton. 

Pa'LiINDROME. y. fo [rxawdpawio, mær 
and dpowtw.| A word or fentence which 
is the fame read backward or forwards: 
as, madam; or this fentence, Suhi dura 
a rudibus, 

Pa‘LinoDs. Dm, f [raaivace. |] A recan- 

Pa'LinODY. § tations 

I of thy excellence have oft been told ; 

But now my ravilht eyes thy face behold : 

Who therefore in this weeping palinod 

Abhor myfelf, that have ditpleas’d my God, 

In dult and afhes mourn. Sandys, 
PALISADE. (a J. [palifade, Fr. pali- 
PALISA’/DO., f Jado, Span. from palus, 

Lat. ] Pales fet by way of enclofure or 

defence. > 

The Trojans round the place a rampire caft, 

And palifades about the trenches plac’d. Dryden, 

The wood is ufeful tor palijadoes tor fortitica- 
tions, being very hard and durable. Mortimer. 

The city is furrounded with a {trong wall, and 
chat wall guarded with palifedes. Brosme, 

To PALISA'DE. w.a. [from the noun, | To 
enclofe with palifades. 

PA'LISH, adj. [from sale. | Somewhat pale. 

Spirit of nitre makes with copper a pali% blue ; 
fpirit of urine a deep blue. sfrouténot on Air, 

Pati. wm /. | palliun, Latin. | 

a. À cloak or inantle of ftate. 

With princely pace, 
As fair Aurora in her purple pall, 
Outot the Eatt the dawning day doth call; 


So forth the comes. Spenfer. 
Let gorgeous tragedy 
In fcepter’d pall come {weeping by. Milton, 


z. Fhe mantle of an archbithop. 

An archbithap ought to be confecrated and anoint- 
ed, and altes confecration he thall have the pad/ fent 
him. } Aylife. 

3. The covering thrown over the dead. 

The right fide of the p.zl/ old Eseus ept, 

And on the left the royel fheleus wept. Dryden, 
To PALL. v, a.[from the noun. | To cloak ; 
to invett. 

Come, thick night, 

Ang pall thee in the dunneft fmozk of hell, 
That my keer knife {ce not the woud it makes. 
She Meares 


oe 


PAL 


To Patt. v. z, [OF this word the ety mo~ 
logitts give no reafonable account : pere 
haps it is only a corruption of pale, and 
was applied originally to colours.} “bo 

row vapid ; to become infipid. 

Empty one bottle into another {wittly, tft the 
drink pull. : Bucur, 

Beauty foon grows familiar to the lover, 

Fades inthe eye, and pa//s upon the fenfe. dddi/on, 

To PALL. V. a. 

1, To make infipid or vapid. 

Realon and reflection, reprefenting perpetually to 
the mind the meanne(s of all fenfual gratiftcations, 
blunt the edge of his kecneft defives, and pal all his 
enjovments. Atterburya 

Wirt, like wine, from happicr climates brought, 
Dath’d by thefe rogues, turns Englith common 

draught, 
They pall Moliere’s and Lopez’ fprightly ftrain. 
Swift, 
2. To make fpiritlefs ; to difpirit. 
- A miracle 
Their joy with unexpected forrow pakl'd. Dryder, 
Ungratetul man, 
Bafe, barbarous man, the mote we raife our love, 
The more we pal’, and cool, and kill kis ardour. 
- Dryden, 
3. To weaken; to impair. 
For this, 
I'll never follow thy pall’d fortunes more. 
pe To cloy. 

Palled appetite is humourous, and muft be gras 
tified with fauces rather than food. Tatler. 

PA'LLET. wf. [paillet, in Chaucer; which 
was probably the French word from 
paille, ftraw, and fecondarily, a bed.) 

1. A fmall bed; a mean bed. 

Why rather, fleep, lieft thou in fmoaky cribs, 
Upon unealy pallets ftretching thee, 

And hutht with buzzing night flies to thy Number ¢ 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 

Under the canopies of coitly itate, 

And lull’d with founds of fweeteft melody ? Shakfp. 

Fis fecretary was laid in a pallet near him toe 
ventilation of his thoughts. Wulo, 

Lf your (tray attendance be yet ladg’d, 

Or fhroud within thefe limits, E ball know, 
Ere morrow wake, or the low-rcotted lark 
From her thatcht pallet roufe. Miltona 


2, [palerte, Fr.} A {mall meafure, formerly 
ufed by chirurgeons. 

A furgeon drew from a patient in four days, 

twenty-feven palleis, every Aaflet containing three 

ounces. T Hakecetil, 


3. [In heraldy ; palus minor, Lat.| A litte 
oft 


Shakf 


PA'LLIAMENT. xe f. [pallium, Latin.] A 
drefs; a robe. 


The people of Rome 

Send thce by mce their tribune, 

This paliamtent of white and tpotlefs hue, Shaka, 
Pa‘LLIARDISE. 7. f. [ failliardije, Vr.] For 
| nication; whoring, Obfolete. 
| Te PA'LLIATE. v. a. f pallio, Jat. tram 

pallium, a cloak; pallier, French. | 

r. Yo cover with excufe. 

They never hide or paveiute their vices, but expofe 

them freely to view. Siafi. 
| 2e To extenuate; to foften by favourable 
rcprefentauions. 

The favit is to cxtenuute, par/fare, and induce. 
Dryden, 
3. To cure imperfectly or temporally, not 

radically; to eafe, not cure. 
| 
! 


PALLIATION, 2. fe (palliation, Fr. from 
palliate. ] 

1. Extenuations 

reprefentation. 

l faw clearly through all the pious difguifes and 

foft pall‘etions of fome men, Aing Charis, 

Such bitics invectives againit othe: rscus farlig 


ai) 


alleviation; favourable 


PA el 


and indulgence or palliation of their own, fhews 
their zeal liesin their fpleen. Gav. of the Tongue. 
2. Imperfect or temporary, not radical cure; 
mitigation, not cure. 

If the juft cure of a diteafe be full of peril, let the 
phyfician refortto palliation. Bacon. 
Pa'criative. ad: (palliatif, Fr. from 
palliate.} 

1. Extenuating; favourably reprefentative. 
2. Mitigating, not removing ; temporarily 
or partially, not radically curative. 

Confumption pulmonary feldom admits of other 


than a patliative cure, and is generally incurable 
when hereditary. Arbuthnct, 
PALLIATIVE. 2. /. [from falliate.| Some- 
thing mitigating ; fomething alleviating. 

ìt were more fafe to truft to the general averfion 
of our people azainit this coin, than apply thole pal- 
diatives which weak, perfidious, or abject politicians 
adminifter, Swift, 
Pa'LLiD. adj. (pallidus, Lat.] Pale; not 
highcoloured ; rot bright: pallid is fel- 
dom afed of the face 

Of every forty which in that meadow grew, 

They gather'd fome; the violet padiid blue. Spenfer, 

When from the paliid fky the fun defcends. 

Thomfon. 

Wohiltt, on the margin of the beaten road, 

Its pallid bloom fick-(melling hen-bane fhow’d. 

= Harie. 
ParLmMaLL. z. f. {pila and malleus, Lat. 
pale maille, Fr.) A play in which the 
ball is ftruck with a mallet through an 
Iron ring. 

PALM. z. f. (palma, Lat. palmier, Fr. | 
1. A tree of great variety of fpecies; of 
which the branches were worn in token 
of vi&ory: it therefore implies fupe- 
tiority. 

There are twenty-one fpecies of this tree, of 
which the mott remarkable are, the greater pa/m or 
date-tree. The dwarf pal grows in Spain, Portu- 
gal, and Italy, from whence the leaves are fent hither 
and made into flag-brooms. The oily pa/m is a 
mative of Guinea and Cape Verd ifland, but has 
been tranfplanted to Jamaica and Barbadoes. It 


grows as high as the main matt of afhip. Miller. 
Get the tart of the majeftick world, 
And bear the palsn alone. Shakfpeare. 


Nothing better proveth the excellency ot this foil, 
than the abundant growing of the pa/s1-trees without 
Jabour of man. This tree alone giveth unto man 
whatfoever his life beggeth at natwse’s hand. 

Raleizb. 

Above others who carry away the pa/m for excel- 
lence, is Maurice landgrave of Hefs. Peachum. 

Fruits of pa/m-tree, pleafantett to thirh 
And hunger both, Miton, 

Thou younge:t virgin, daughter of the fkies, 
Whofe palms new oluck'’d from paradife, 

With !preading branches more fublimely nfe. 
Dryden, 
2. Victory; triumph. [padme, Fr] 

Namur fubdu’d ts England’s p/m alone ; 

The ret befieg’d, but we conitrain’d the town. 
Dryden. 


3. The hand fpread out; the inner part of 


the hand, [pa/ma, Lat. } 
By this virgin pa/m now kiffing thine, 
1 will be thine. Skakfpeave. 
Dunks of extreme thin parts fierticg, put upon 
the back of your hard, will, with ə little Itay, pafs 
through to the palna, and vet talte mild to the mouth. 


Bacon. 
Sccking my fuccels in love to know, 
T try’d th’ infellibie prophetick way, 
A poppy-leaf upon my pa/™: to lay. Dryden. 
4. A hand, or meature of length, com- 


prifing three inches. [palme, French.] 

The length of a fout is a fixth partof the ttacurc ; 
a (pan one eighth of èt; a par or hand’s breadth 
one twenty-fourth ; a thumas breathor inch une 
feventy-fecond, a foretinger's brcadthone ninety- 
hiath. Helder oz Time. 

kicwy vita. of Englaod, Francis 3, of Fiasce, 


ee ee 


4. To ftroak with the hand. 
I PA'LMER. z. f. [from pa/m.] A pilgrim: 
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aod Charles v. emperor, were fo provident, as fcarce 

a pa.’ of ground could be gotten by either, but that 

the other two would fet the balance of Europe up- 

right again. Bacon. 
The fame hand into a fit may clofe, 

Which initantly a pa. expanded hows, Dezbam. 


To PaLM. v. a. [from the noun.) 
| 1. To conceal in the palm of the hand, as 


jugglers. 
Palmi=g is held foul play amongft gamefters. 
Dryden. 
They paln'd the trick that lott the game. Prior. 


2. To impofe. by fraud. 


If not by fcriptures, how can we be fure, 
Reply‘d the panther, what tradition’s pure ? ~ 
For you may palm upon us new for old. Dryden. 
Moll White has made the country ring with fe- 
veral imaginary exploits palmed upon her. Spe é?ator. 


3 oleh te handle. 


Frank carves very ill, yet will paz all the meat. 
Prior. 


Ainfworth. 


they who returned from the holy land 
carried branches of palm. 
My fceptre, tor a pa/mer’s walking taf. Shzk/p. 
Behold yon ifle, by padsmers, pilgrims trod, 
Men bearded, bald, cowl'd, uncowl’d, fhod, unihod. 
Pope. 


Pa‘ LMERWORM, Z. f. [palmer and worm. | 


A worm covered with hair, fuppofed to 
be fo called becaufe he wanders over all 


lants. 

A Refh fly, and one of thofe hairy worms that 
refemble caterpillars and are called pa/mercucrms, 
being conveyed into one of our fmall receivers, the 
bee aad the fly lay with their bellies upward, and 
the worm feemed fuddenly ftruck dead. Boyle. 


PALME'TTO. wf. A fpecies of the palm- 


tree: it grows in the Weft Indies to be 
a very large tree; with the leaves the 
innabitants thatch their houfes, Thefe 
leaves, before they are expanded, are 
cut and brought into England to make 
women’s plaited hats; and the berries of 
thefe trees were formerly much ufed for 


buttons. 
Broad o’er mv head the verdant cedars wave, 
And high palmettos litt their graceful thade. Thom/. 


PaALMI'FEROUS. adj. [palma and fero, 


Latin.] Bearing palms. Dia 


Pa'LMIPEDE. adj. | palma and pes, Latin. ] 


Webfooted ; having the toes joined by a 
membrane. 
It is defcribed like fifipedes, whereas it is a pa/- 
mipede or fin-footed like twans. Brown. 
Water-fowl which are pulmipede, are whole 
footed, have very long necks, and yet but Mhort 
legs, as fwans. Ray. 


PA'LMISTER. x. f. [from palma.] One 


who deals in palmitry. Dia, 


Pa'LMISTRY. We ii [ palma, Latin. ] 


1e The cheat of foretelling fortune by the 


lines of the palm. 

We Mall not query what truth is in padxifry, 
or divination from lines of our hands of high geno- 
mination, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Here while his canting drone-pipe fean'd 
The myftick heures of her hand, 

He tipples palmifiry, and dines 
On ail her fortunc-telling lines. Cieavelard. 

Witi the fond maids in pe/mifiry he deals ; 

They tell the fecret firtt which he reveals. Pyiar. 
2. Addifon ules it huinoroufly for ike action 


of the hand. 

Going to relieve a common beggar, he found his 
pocket was picked; that being a kind of p.rimifiry 
zt which this vermin are very dextrous. SpeéZatvr. 

Pa'L my. edi. [from palm.) Bearing palms, 

In the mot Ligh and p./my ttate ot Rome, 

A little ere the mighticit funus tell, 
“The graves ftood tenanucls, 
2 


Shaljpeare. 
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She pafs’d the region which Panchea Join’é, 

And Aying, left the palny plains behind. Dryden. 

PAaLPABILITY. u. je [from palpable. | 
Quality of being perceivable to the 
touch. 

He firit found out palpability of colours; and by 
the delicacy of his touch, could diftinguifh the dit- 
fercnt vibrations of the heterogeneous rays of light, 

Mart. Scriblerus, 

PA'LPABLE, adj. [palpable, Fr. palpor, 
Latin. | 

1, Perceptible by the touch. 

Art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a falfe creation ? 
I fee thee yet in form as pa/pudile, 
As this which now Í draw. Shak foeare. 

Darknefs mult overfhadsw all his bounds, 
Palpaéle darknels! and blot out thiee days. Milten. 

2. Grois; coarfe ; eafily detected. 

That groffer kind of heathenith idolatry, whereby 
they worhipped the very works of their own hands, 
was an abfurdity to reafun fo palpable, that the 
„prophet David comparing idols and idolaters together, 
mzketh almoft no odds between them. Hosker, 

They grant we err not in palpable manner, we 
are not openly and notorioufly impious. Hoster. 

He muft cot think to thelter himfelf from fo 
falpable an abfurdity, by this impertinent diftinc- 
tion. Tillot{on. 

Having no furer guide, it was no wonder that they 
feli into grefs and palpable mittakes. MJ oodwerd. 

3. Plain; eafily perceptible. 

That they all have fo tettitied, I fee not how we 
fhould poffibly with a proof more padpud/e, than 
this manifeitly received and every where continued 
cultam of reading them publickiy. Hooker. 

They would no longer be content with the invie 
fible monarchy of God, and God dilmifled them to 
the padpatle dominion of Saul. Holyday. 

Since there is io much diffimilitude between caufe 
and ef ct ın the more palpable phenomena, we 
can expect no leis between them and their iovifible 
efficients. Glarvite, 

Pa'LPaBLENEss, 2. f. [from palpable} 
Quality of being palpable; plaianefs ; 
erofinels. 

PA'LPABLY. adw. [from palpable. ] 

1. In fuch a manner as to be perceived by 
the touch. 

2. Grofsly ; plainly. 

Clodius was acquitted by a corrupt jury, thathad 
palpably taken thares of money; betore they gave 
up their verdict, they preyed of the fenate a guard, 
that they might do their con{ciences jultice. Bacor. 

PALPATION. 2. f. [palpatio, palpor, Lat.] 
The act of feeling. 

To PA’LPITATE. v. a. [palpito, Lat. pal- 
piter, Fr.] To beat asthe heart; to flute 
ter; tO go pit a pat. 

PALPITA’TION. 2. f. [ palpitation, Fr. from 
palpitate.) Beating or panting; that al- 
teration in the pulfe of the heart, upon 
frights or any other caufes, which makes 
it telt: for a natural uniform pulfe goes 
on without diftinétion. 

The heart ttrikes five hundred fort of pulfesin an 
hour; and hunted into fuch continual palpitaticns, 
through anxiety and dittraction, that tain wouid ıt 
break. Harvey. 

I knew the good company too weli to feel any 
palpitations at their approach. Tater. 

Anxiety and pulpitaticns ot the heart, are a lign 
of weak bbres. Arbutonot on Alinients. 

Her bofom heaves i 
With palpitations wild. Tiorfon's Spring, 

PA'LSGRAVE. z, /. [pal/graf, German. | 
A count or earl who has the overfeeing 
of a prince’s palace. Diet, 

Pa'tstcar. adj. [from palfy.] Atfitted 
with the paliy ; paralytick. 

Pa'Lsrep. ad.[ from pal/y.] Difeafed with 
a palfy, 
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Pall'’d, thy blazed youth 
Becomes affuaced, and-duth beg the alms 
OF! paljied eld. Shak/peare, 
“Though the breathes ina few pious peaceful fouls, 
like a padfed perfon, the {carce moves a limb, 
Decay of Piety, 
Let not old age long ftretch his pad/y'd hand; 
Thofe who give late are importun’d each day. Gey, 


Pa'tsy. x. /. [paralyfis, Lat. thence para- 
ly/y, parafy, palafy, palfy.] A privation 
of motion or feeling, or both, proceed- 
ing from fome caufe below the cerebel- 
lum, joined with a coldnefs, flaccidity, 
and at lat wafting of the parts. It this 

rivation be in all the parts below the 
ant except the thorax and heart, it is 
calied a paraplegia; if in one fide only, 
a hemiplegia; if in fome parts only of 
one fide, a paralyfis, “Phere is a three. 
fold divifion of a paly; a privation of 
motion, fenfation remaining ; a priva- 
tion of fenfation, motion remaining ; 
and laly, a privation of both together. 
Quincy. 

The paly, and not fear, provokes me. Sbut/p. 


A palfy may as well hake an oak, as hake the 
delight of confciencc. South. 
To PA'LTER., v. a. [from paltron. Skinner, | 
To fhift; to dodge; to play tricks. 
Not in ufe. 
I muft 
To the young man fend humble treaties, 
And palier in the fhitt of lownefs. Sbasfpeare. 
Be thefe jugzling fiends nə more believ'd, 
That palier with us in a double fenfe; 
That keep the word of promife to our ear, 
And break it to our hope. Shakfpeare. 
Romans, that have {poke the word, 


And will not pu/ter. Shak/peare. 
Yo Pa'LTER. v. a. To fquander: as, he 
palters his fortune. Ainfavorth. 


PA'LTERER. x. f. [from palter.] An infin- 
cere dealer; a fhifter. 
Pa'utriness. z. /. [from paltry.] The 
ftate of being paltry. 
PA'LTRY. adj. [poltron, Fr. a fcoundrel; 
altrocco, a low whore, Italian.] Sorry ; 
worthlefs; defpicable; contemptible ; 


mean. 
Then turn your forces from this pultry fieze, 
And itir them up againit a mightier tafk. Shak/p. 
A very difhoneft pu/rry boy, as fppears in leaving 
his friend here in neceflity, and denying him. 


Shak/peare. 


Whofe compott is pa/try and carried too late, 


Such hufbandry ufeth that many do hate. Tuffer. 
For knights are bound to feel no blows 
From pa/try and unequal foes. Wudibras, 


It isan ill habit to fquander away our withes upon 
paltry tooleries. L' Eftrange. 
When fuch paltry flaves prefume 
To mix in trealon, it the plot fucceeds, 
They're thrown neglected by; but it at fails, 
They're fure to die like dogs. Adtijon's Cato. 
Pa'ty. adj. [trom pale.] Pale. Uied only 
in poetry, 
Fain would I go to chafe his pa/y lips 
With twenty thoufand kilfes. Shak/peare, 
From camp to camp, 
Fire anfwers fire, and through their pa.y dames 


Each battle fees the others umber’d tace.  Sw.2Kyp. 
A dim gleam the pufy lanthorn throws 
O'er the mid pavement. . Gay. 


Pam. z. jJ} [probably from palm, victory ; 


as trump trom triumph.) The knave ot 


clubs 
Ev’n mighty par that kings and queens o’erthrew, 
And mow'd down armies in the fights of lu Pape. 


Jo Pa'mper. V. a. [ parrberare, Italian. | 
To glut; to fll with tood; to faginate ; 
to feed Juxurioully. 


it was even as two phyficians fhould take one | 


PAN 
fick body in hand, of which the former would mi- 
nilter all things mect to purge and keep under the 
holy, the other to pamper and (trengthern it fud- 
denly again; whereof what is to be looked for but 
a molt dangerous relapfe ? Spenfer. 

You are more intemperate in your blood 
Than Venus, or thofe pamper'd animals 
That rage in favage fentuality. Shakfpeare. 

They are contented as well with mean food, as 
thofe that with the rarities of the earth do pamper 
their vuracities. Sandys. 

Praite fwelled thee to a proportion ready to burlt, 

it brought thee to feed upon the air, and to Itarve 

thy foul, only to pamper thy imagination, Sourbh. 
With food 

Dittend his chine and pamper him for fport. Dryd. 

His lordihip lolls within at eale, 

Pump ring gens with foreign rarities, Dryd. 

To pamper’ inlolence devoted fail 
Prime of the flock and choiceit of the fall. Pope. 

PA'MPHLET. 7. f. [par ux filet, Fr. 

` Whence this word is written anciently, 
and by Carron, paunfiet.| A fmall book; 
properly a book fold unbound, and only 
ftitched. 

Coin'it thou with deep premeditated lines, 

With written pamphlets {tudioutly devis’'d? SAak/. 

I put forth a flight pampbéer about the elements 
of architeture. Wotton. 

Since I have been reading many Englith pamp- 
fers and tractates of the fabbath I can hardly nad 
any treatife wherein the ute of the common fervice 
by the miaifter, and the due frequenting thereof by 
the people, is once named among the duties or offices 
of fanétifying the Lord’s-day Write. 

lie could not, without iome tax upon ‘himlelf 
and his minifters for the not executing the laws, 
look upon the bold licence of fome in printiog 
pamphlets. Clarendon, 

As when fome writer in a publick caufe, 

His pen, tofave a finking nation, draws, 
While all is calm, his arguments prevail, 
Till pow’r difcharing all her ftormy bags, 
Flutters the feeble pamphlet into rags. Swift. 
To PA'MPHLET. U. x. [from the noun. ] 
To write finall books, 

I put pen to paper, and fomething I have done, 
though in a poor pampbleting way. Howel, 

PaAMPHLETEER. n. /. [from pamphlet.] A 

fcribbler of fmall books. 

The fquibs are thofe who in the common phrafe 
are called libel'ers, lampooners, and pamphleteers, 

Tatler, 

With great injuitice I have been pelted by pam:ph- 
levcers. Swift. 

To PAN. v. a. An old word denoting to 

clofe or join together. Ainfworth, 

Pan. z. /. [ponne, Saxon. } 

Ie Aveflel broad and thallow, in which 

provifions are drefled or kept. 

This were but to leap out of the pam into the fire. 

Speafer. 
The pliant brafs is laid 
On anvils, and of head and limbs are made, 
Pans, cans. Dryden. 

2. The part of the lock of the gun that 

holds the powder. 

Our attempts to fire the gun-powder ia the pur of 
the piftol, fucceeded not. Boyle. 

3. Any thing hollow : as, the Erain pax. 

PANACEA. x», J. [panacee, Fr, marysia. | 

An univerfal medicine. 

Paxacela. wt Yo An hebt i Ainfwith. 

Panalpa. Un. f. [from panis, Lat, bread.] 

Pana'po. § Food made by boiling bread 
in water. 

Their diet ought to be very {paring ; gruels, fa- 
mides, and chicken broth, Wifeman’s Surgery. 

PA'NCAKE., xe fa | pan and cake.) Thin 

pudding baked in the fryingpan. 

A certain knight {wore by his honour they were 
good parxcakes, and {wore by nis honovr the muf- 
tard was naught. Shak/peare. 

The flour makes a very good parcake, mired 
with a lile wheat four. 


. 


Lleetimer. 


> 
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PANCRA'TICAL. adje [war and xpslos.] 
Excelling in all the gymnaftick exercifes. 
He was the molt pancratical man of Greece, and, 
as Galen reporteth, able to perltit ere€t upon an oily 
plank, und not to be removed by the force of three 
men. Brown. 
Pa'ncreas.w, f. [wav and xptas.}] ‘The 
pancreas or {weetbgead, is a gland of the 
conglomerate fort, fitwate between the 
bottom of the ftomach and the vertebre 
of the loins ; it lies acrofs the abdomen, 
reaching from the liver to the fpleen, 
and is ftrongly tied to the peritonzum, 
from which it receives its common mem- 
branes. It weighs commonly four or 
five ounces. * It is about fix fingers 
breadth long, twobroad, and one thick. 
Its fubftance is a little {oft and fupple. 


Quincy. 
PANCREA'TICK. adj. [from pancreas. } 
Contained in the pancreas. 

In man and viviparous quadrupeds, the food 
moiltened with the faliva is firit chewed, then 
fwallowed into the ftomach, and fo evacuated into 
the inte(tines, where being mixed with the choler 
and pancreatick juice, itis further fubtiiized, and 
ealily finds it way in at the ftreight orifices of the 
lacteous veins. Ray on the Creaticn. 

The bile is fo acrid, that nature has furrthed the 
parercatick juice to temper its bitterne{s. ArSurbnor. 

Pa'ncy. ) x. / [corrupted, I fuppofe, from 
Pa'nsy. J panacey, panacea, A flower ; 
a kind of violet. 

The daughters of the flood have fearch’d the mead 
For violets pale, and cropp’d the poppy’s head ; 
Pancies to pleafe the fight, and caflia{weet to{melf. 

Dryden. 

The real effence of gold is as impcffible for us to 
know, as for a blind man to tell in what flower the 
colour of a panfy is, or is not to be found, whillt 
he has no idea ot the colour of a pan/y. Locke. 

From the brute beafts humanity 1 learn’d, 

And in the parfy’s life God's providence difcern'd. 
Hartea 
PA'NDECT. #, f. [pandeãa, Latin. | 
1. A treatife that comprehends the whole of 
any {cience. 

It were to be wihed, that the commons would 
form a pandeél of their power and privileges, to be 
confirmed by the entire legiilative authority, Swifta 

2. the digeft of the civil law. 
PANDE'MICK, adj, [wes and dyuG.1 Ine 
cident to a whole people. 

Thofe inftances bring a confumption, under the 
notion of a pandemick or endemick, or rather vers 
nacular difeafe to England. Harvey. 

PA'NDER. » f [This word is derived 
from. Paxdarus, the pimp in the ftory of 
Trorlus and Creda; it was therefore ori- 
ginally written pandar, till its etymo- 
logy was forgotten.] A pimp; a male 
bawd; a procurer; an agent for the luit 
or ill defigns of another. 

Let him, with his capin hand, 

Like a bafe paw.ter, hold the chamber door 
Whiulit by a Nave 
His fairet daughter is contaminated. Shakfperr, 

Thou art the pander toner dithonour, and equally 
to me difloyal. Shat/peare’s Cymbeline, 

If ever you prove falfe to oue another, fince E 
have taken fuch pains to bring you together, let all 
pitiful goers between be called purders after my 
name. ? Sbakjprare, 

The fons of happy punks, the pander’s heir, 
Are privileged 
To clap the fir, and rule the theatre. Dryden. 

Thou hait contels’d thyfelf the confcious pander 
OF that pretended patiion : 

A fingle witnefs intamoufly kacwn, 
Aganit two perfons of unqueition’d fame. Dryden, 

My obedient honetty was made 
The pander to thy lult and black ambition. Rowe. 

Ad bl ea 
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To Pa’sper. v.a. [fromthe noun.) To 


pimp ; to be fubfervient to luft or paffion. 
Proclaim no hame, 
When the compulfive ardour gives the charge, 
Since firlt itfelf as atively doth burn, 
And reafoa panders will. Shekfpeare. 
Pa'nNDERLY. adj. [from pander. | Pimping; 
pimp. like. L 

Oh you panderly rafcals! there’s a confpiracy 

agiinit me. Shak/peare. 

Panvicuta‘TIon. n. f. [pandiculans, Bat. | 
The reftleffnefs, ftretching, and uneaft- 
nefs that ufually accompany the cold fits 
of an intetmitting fever. 

Windy fpirits, for want of a due volatilization, 
produce in the nerves a pardiculation, or ofcitation, 
or upor, or cramp in the mufcles. Flyer. 

Pane. z. /. (paneau, Fr.] ; 
1. A fquare of glafs. 

The l tters appear’d reverfe thro’ the pave, 

But in Stella’s bright eyes they were plac’d right 
again. Swift, 

The face of Eleanor owes more to that fingle pare 
than to all the giaffes the ever contulted. Pope. 

2. A piece mixed in varicgated works with 
other pieces. . 
Him all repute 
For his device in handfoming a fuit, 
To judge of lace, pink, pzzes, print, and plait, 
Of all the court to have the beft conceit. Dove. 
PANEGY’RICK, wf [ paneg prigue, Fr. 
warmyves.) An eulogy; an encomiaftick 
lece. 

The Athenians meet at the fepulchres of thofe 
flain at Marathon, and there made panceg yricks 
upon them. Siilling fect. 

That which is a fatyr to other men muft bea 
panez yrick to your lordthip. Dryden. 

As he continues the exercifes of thefe eminent 
virtues, he may be one of the greateft men that our 
age has bred; and leave materials for a p.rveg vrick, 
not unworthy the pen of fome future Pliny. Prior. 

To chafe our fpleeny when themes like thefe 

increafe, 
Shall pancg yrick reign, and cenfure ceafe ? Young. 
Panecy’ristT. x. f. [from panegyrick ; 
punegyrifie, Fr.} One that writes praife ; 
encomiatt. 
Add thefe few lines out of a far more ancient pane- 
gyrif in the time of Conftantine the Great. Camd. 


Palnec. 2. f. [panellum, Lat. paneau. Fr. |] 
1. A {quare, or piece of any matter inferted 
between other bodies. 

The chariot was all of cedar, fave that the fore 

end had panels of fapphires, fet in borders of gold. 
Bacon. 
Maximilian his whole hiftory is digefted into 
gwenty-four fquare panels of {culpture in bas relief. 
Addifon on [taly. 
This fellow will join you together as they join 
wainfcot; then one of you will prove a fhrunk 
arc/, and, like green timber, warp. Shak/peare. 

A bung'er thus, who fcarce the nai! can hit, 

With driving wrong will make the paze/{plit. Swift, 
2. [panel, panellum, Latin; of the French 
panne, id ef, pellis or peneau, apiece or 
pane in Englith.] A fchedule or roll, 
containing the names of fuch jurors as 
the fhesiff provides to pafs upon a trial. 
And empanrelling a jury is nothing but 


a - . Kaj 
the entering them into the fheriff’s roll 


or book. Cowell, 
Then twelve of fuch as are indifferent, and are 
returned upon the principal panel, os the tales, are 
{worn to try the fame, according to evidence. Hale 
PANG. z. fa [either from pain, or bang, 
Dutch, uneafy.} Extreme pain; fudden 
paroxi{m of torment 
Say, that fome lady 
Hath for your love as great a pung of heart, 
As you have for Olivia. Shakfpeare. 
Sce how the pases of death do make him grin 
Shat/peare. 


‘PAN 


Suff’rance made 
Almoft each p.zvg a death. Shakfpeare. 
Earth trembled from her entrails, as again, 
In pangs, and nature gave a fecond groan. Ailton. 
Juno pitying her difa(trous fate, 
Sends Iris down, her pangs to mitigate. 
My fon advance 
Still in new impudence, new ignorance. 
Succefs let others teach, learg thou from me 
Pang: without birth, and fruitlefs induftry. Dryd. 
I will give way 
To all the pangs and fury of defpair. 
I faw the hoary traitor 
Grin inthe pangs of death, and bite theground. Add. 
Ah! come not, write not, think not once of me, 
Nor Marc one pang of all I felt for thee. Pope. 
To PANG. œ. a. [from the noun.) To tor- 
ment cruelly. 
If forture divorce 
It from the bearer; ‘tis a fuff rauce parerng, 
As foul’s and body’s parting. Shal/pears, 
I grieve ms felf 
To think, when thou Mait be defedg’d by her, 
Whom now thou tir’(t on, how thy memory 
Will then be pang`d by me. Shak/peare. 
Pa'xick. adj. | from Pan, groundlefs fears 
being fuppofed to ke fent by Pan.] Vio- 
lent without caufe, applied to fear. 
The fudden ftir and paxical fear, when chantee 
cleer was carried away by reynard. Camden, 
Which many refpet to be but a panick terror, 
and men do fear they july know not what. Brows. 
l left the city in a parick fright; 
Lions they are in council, lambs in fight. Dryden. 
Pa’nick. af [mane] A fudden fright 
without caufe, ” 
PA'NNADE, xf. The curvet of a horfe. 
Ainjewerth, 
Panne. x. A- Cpannecl, Dutch ;*pancau, 
Fr.] A kind of ruftich faddle. 
A pannel and wanty, pack-faddle and ped, 
With line to fetch litter, and halters for hed. Zi/er. 
His ftrutting ribs on both fides fhow’d 
Like furrows he himfelf had plow’d ; 
For underneath the {kirt of pannel, 
»Twixt every two there was achannel, Hudibras. 


Pa'NNEL. ve fe The ftomach of a hawk. 
Ainfworth, 


Denham. 


Addifon. 


PA'NNICLE. ? i 
> nu. Je A plant. 
Pa Rant cr Up SAP 


The pannicle isa plant of the millet kind, differ- 
ing from that, by the difpofition of the flowers and 
feeds, which, of this, grow inaclofe thick fpike : it 
is fowed in feveral parts of Europe, in the fields, as 
corn for the fuftenance of the inhabitants; it isfre- 
quently ufed in particular places of Germany to make 
bread. Miller. 

September is drawn with a chearful countenance ; 
in his left hand a handful of millet, oats, and puz- 


nicle. ; Peucham, 
Pannick afiords a foft demulcent nourifh ment. 
Arbuthnot. 


PANNIUER. 2. f. [ panier, Fre] A bafket; a 
wicker veffel, in which fruit, or other 
things, are carried on a horfe. 

The worthlefs brute 
Now turns a mill, or drags a loaded life, 
Beneath two panniers and a baker's wife. Dryden. 
We have refolved to take away their whole club 
in a pairof panniers, and imprifon them in a cup- 
board. Addijon. 

Pano'pPLy. 2. fe [zavorrae.] Complete 
armour. 

In arms they food 

Of golden panoply, refulgent hoft f 
Soon banded. Milton. 
We had need to take the chriftian pasop/y, to put 
on the whole armour of God. Ray. 

Pa'nsy. z. f. A flower. See Pancy. 

To PANT. v. n. [panteler, old French. | 

1. To palpitate; to beat as the heart in 
fudden terrour, or after hard labour. 

Yet might her piteous heart be feen to pant and 
quake. Spenfer. 
Below the bottom of the great abyfs, 
These where one centre seconciles all things, 


PAN 


The world’s profound heart paris Crafhate. 
If Lam to lofe by fight the foft pantings, which { 
have always felt when l heard your voice, pull out 
thefe eyes before they lead me to be ungrateful. 
Tailer. 
2. To have the breat heaving, as for want 
of breath, 

Pluto paxts for breath from out his cell, 

And opens wide the grinning jaws of hell. Drydew, 

Miranda will never have her eycs {well with late 
nefs, or part under a heavy load of ficth, till the has 
changed her religion. ~ Latte 

3. To play with intermiffion. 
The whifp’ring breeze 
Pants on the leaves, and dies upon the trees. Pop. 
4. To long; to wifh earneitly ; with after 
or for. 

They pant after the duft of the earth, on the hezd 
of the poor. Anas, 

Who pares for glory, finds but fhort repofe, 

A breath revives him, and a breath o’crtnrows. Pope, 
Pant. z. f. [from the verb.] Palpitation ; 
| : p 8 
motion of the heart. 
Leapthou, attire and all, 
Through proof of harnefs, to my heart, and there 
Ride on the punts triumphing. Shakfpeare, 
Pa'nTALOON. u.f. (pantalon, French. A 
man’s garment anciently worn, in which 
the breeches and ftockings were all of a 
piece. Hanmer, 
The fizth age fhifts 
Into the lean and flipper'd pantalcon, 
With {peétacles on roic, and pouch on fide, Shak fba 
The French we conquer’d once, 
Now give us laws for pantaloons, 
The length of breeches and the gathers. Aludibrar. 
Pa'NTESS. aS. | dyipnæa | The difficulty 
of breathing in a hawk, Minfworth, 
PanTHE ON. 2.f. [73s] A temple of 
all the gods. 
| Pa'NTHER. nef. [73a ; panthera, Lat. 
panthere, Fs.) A {potted wild beait; a, 
pard. 
An’ it pleafe your majefty, 
To hunt the panther and the hart with me, 
With horn and hound. Shak/peare, 

Pan, or the univerfal, is painted with a goat’s 

face, about his fhoulders a punrber’s ikin, Peacham, 
The pantber’s fpeckled hide 
Flow’d o’er his armour with an ealy pride. Pope. 
PA'NTILE. #./. A gutter tile. 
Pa'NTINGLY. adv. [from panting. | With 
palpitation. 

She heav’d the name of father 
Pantingly forth, as if it prett her heart. S5ak/peare. 

Pa'nTLer. x. fe [panetier, French.|] The 
oficer ina great family, who keeps the 
bread. Hanmer, 

When my old wife liv’d, 
She was both pantder, butler, cook.  Sbak/pvaree 

He would have made a good partier, he would have 
chipped bread’ well. Shak/pearce 

Pa'nToFLe. 2. J. [pantoufee, Fr. pantofula, 
Itaiian.} A flipper. 

Melpomene hason her feet, her high cothurn or 
tragick pantofics of red velvet and gold, befet with 
pearls. Peachante 

Pantomime, 2. f. [zas and win ; pane 
LOINC, Fr. | 

1. One who has the power of univerfal 
mimickry ; one who expreffes his meane 
ing by mute action; a buffoon, 

Not that Í think thofe pantomimes, 

Wha vary action with the times, 
Are lefs ingenious in their arty 
‘Than thofe who duly act one part. Hudibras. 

2. A fcene; a tale exhibited only in gelture 
and dumb fhow. 

He put off the reprefentation of pantomimes till 
late hours, on market-days. Arbuthnote 

Pa‘'nTON. z. J. A ihoe contrived to re- 
cover a narrow and hoof-bound heel. 


Farrier’s Did, 


PALF 


PANTRY. xe f. [pareterie, Fr, fararium, 
Lat.] The room in which provifions 
are repofited. 

The lra'ian artizans diftribute the kitchen, parry, 
bak+houfe under ground. Horton's Architeduse. 

What work they make in the parry and the 
larder. L’ Efvrange. 

He fhuts himfelf up in the pantry with an old 
eypfy, once in a twelvemonth, ddifon. 

Par. n.f. [fapa, ltalian; pappe, Dutch; 
papilla, Lat.) 

t. The nipple; the dug fucked. 

Some were fo from their fource endu'd, 
By great dame nature, trom whofe truittul pap 
Their well-heads fpring. Spenfer. 
Out fword, and wound 

The pag of Pyramu.— ' 

Ay, that lett paj, where heart doth hop. Sak/p. 

An infant making to the paps would prefs, 

And meets inftead of milk, a falling tear. Dryden. 

In weaning young creatures, the belt way is never 
to let thein fuck the paps. Ray. 

That Timothy Trim and Jack were the fame 
perlon, was proved, particularly ty a mole under the 
lelt pap. Arbuthnot. 

2. Food made for infants, with bread boil- 
ed in water. 

Sleep then a little, pap content is making. Sidney. 

The noble tou! by age grows luttier ; 

We mult not ftarve, nor hope to pamper her 

With woman’s milk and pap unto the end. Denne. 

Let the powder, after it has done boiling, be well 
beaten up with fair water to the confiltence of thin 
pup. Boyle, 

3. The pulp of fruit, Ainfavorth. 

PA'PA. z. fa [Fanz papa, Lat.] A fond 
name for father, ufed in many languages. 

Where there are little makters and mifles in a 
houfe, bribe them, that they may not tell tales to 
papa and mamma. Swift, 

Pa'pacy. mf. [papat, papauté, Fr. trom 
papa, the pope | Popedom; office and 
dignity of bifhops of Kome. 

Now there is afcended to the papacy a perfonage, 
that though he loves the chair of the papacy well, 
yet he loveth the carpet above the chair. Bacon. 

Pa'PAL. adj. | papal, Fr.| Popith ; belong- 
ing tothe pope; annexed to the bithop- 
rick of Rome. 

The pope releafed Philip from the oath, by which 
he was bound to maintain the privileges of the 
Netherlands; this papal indulgence hath been the 
caufe of io many hundred thoufands flain. Raleigh 

PaPa’VEROUS. adj. [papavereus; trom 
papaver, Latin; a poppy.] Refembling 
poppies. 

Mandrakes afford a papaveraxs and unpleafant 
odour, whether in the leat or apple. Brows 

Pa'raw. z. f. (papaya, low Latin; papaya, 
papayer, Fr.] A plant. 

The fair papaw, 

Now but a feed, preventing Nature’s law, 

In half the circle of the hatty year, 

Projets a thade, and lovely fruits does wear. alter. 
PA'PER ; ye [ papier, Fr. papyrus, Lat. | 
x Subflance on which men write and 

print; made hy macerating linen rags 

In water, and then grinding them to 

pulp and fpreading them in thin fheets. 

1 have fren her unlock her clofet, take forth paper. 

a 7 Shakjpeure, 

2. Piece of paper. 

Vis as impoffible to draw regular characters on a 
trembling mind, as on a haking puper. Locke. 

3. Single fheet printed or written. It is 
ufed particularly of eflays or journals, 
or any thing printed on a fheet. [Fezile 
wolante. | 

What fee you in thofe papers, that you lofe 
So much complexion? look ye how they change ! 
Their checks are paper. Shak/peare. 

g. [tis ufed for deeds of fecurity, or bills 
of seckoning, 


PAP 


He was fo carelefs after bargains, that he never 
received f{cript of paper of any to whom he tect, nor 
bond of any for pertormance of covenants. Fell, 

Nothing is of more credit or requelt, than a petu- 
lant Defer, or fooling vertes. Ben Ferfon. 

They brought a paper to me to he fign’J. Lr y der. 

Do the prints and papers lie? Swift, 

Paper. adj. Any thing flight or thin. 
There is but a thin pufer wall between great 
difcaveries and a perfect ignorance of them. Berzet. 
To Pa'PER. v.a. [from the noun.) ‘To 
regifter. 
He makes vp the file 
t  Ofallthegeotry : and his own letter 
Mutt ferch in him he papers. Sbhbaklpeare. 
PA'PERMAKER. 2. /. [paper and maker. | 
One who makes paper. 


| PA'PERMILL. #./. [paper and mill.] A mill 
in which rags are ground for paper. 

Thou haft caufed priniing to be ufed ; and contrary 

s tothe king, and his dignity, thou haft built a paper- 
mill. Shak/peare. 

ParescentT. adj. Containing pap; in- 
clinable to pap. 

Demulcent, and of eafy digeftion, moiftening and 
refolvent of the bile, are vegeruble fopes; as honey, 
and the juices of ripe fruits, fome ot the cooling, 
laQelcent, papcfcent plants; as cichory and lettuce. 

Arbuthnot on Ailments. 


PAPI'LIO. u. fo (Lat. papillon, Fr.) A 
buttery ; a moth of various colours. 

Conjecture cannot eltimate all the kinds of papi- 
ios, natives of this itland, to fall hort of three hun- 
dred. ; Ray. 

PAPILIONA'CEOUS. adj. [from papilio, 
Latin. | 

The flowers of fome plants are called pupi/ion2- 
ceous by botaniits, which reprefent fomething of the 
figure of a buttertly, with its wings difplayed ; and 
here the petala, or Nower leaves, are always of a 
ditorm figure: they are fourin number, but joined 
together at the extremities; one of thele is ufually 
larger than the re, and is erected in the iniddle ot 
the flower, and by fome called vexillum : the plants 
that have this flower are of the leguminous kind; as 
peafe, vetches, &ec. Quincy. 

All leguminous plants are, as the learned fay, 
papilicnacecus, or bear butterfhed flowers. Harre. 

Pa’PILLARY. ) adj. [trom papilla.) Hav- 
PAa'PILLOUS ing emulgent veficls, or 
refemblances of paps. 

Malpighi concludes, becaufe the outward cover 
of the tongue is perforated, under which he papil- 
lary parts, that in thefe the tatte lieth. = Der bam. 

Nutritious materials that flip through the defective 
papillary Wteainers. Blackmere. 

The papillows inward coat of the intettines is 
extremely fenfible. Arbuthnot. 

PAPIST, x. /. [papifte, Fr. papifia, Lat.) 
One that adheres to the communion of 
the pope and church of Rome. 

The principal clergyman had frequent conferences 
with the prince, to perfuade him to change his reli- 
gion, and become a papif. Clarendon. 

PAPI'STICAL, aaj. (trom papif.] Popith ; 
adherent to pepery. 

There are fome pupiflical pra&titioners among 
you. Whi gift, 

Papistry. z. f. {from papi.) Popery; 
the doctrine of the Romith church. 

Pepiftry,as aftandiog pool, covered and overflowed 
all Englund. Afchain. 

A great number of parifhes in England cortiit of 
rude and ignorant men, drowned in papifiry. Whitg. 

Pa'Pious. adj. | pappojus, low Lat.] Hav- 
ing that {oft hehe down, growing Out 
of the feeds of fome plants; fuch as 
thiftles, dandelyon, hawk-weeds, which 
buoys them up fo in the air, that they 
can be blown any where about with the 
wind and, therefore, this diflinguiihes 
one kind of plants, which is called pap- 
pofa, or pappofi flores, Quincy. 


PAR 


Another thing argumentative of providence ise 
that pappans plumage growing upon the tops ot fome 
feeds, whereby they are walted with the wind, and 
by that means detfeminated far and wide, Ray. 

Dandelion, and mult of the pappous kind, have 
long numerous feathers, by winch they are waited 
every way. De: ham. 

Pa'rry. adj. [from pap.] Soft; fucculent; 
ealily divided. 

Thefe were converted into fens, where the ground, 
being fpungy, fucked upthe water, ard the loofened 
earth {welled into a fott and pug py iubftance. Burnet. 

Its tender and puppy ficth cannot, at once, be 
fitted to be nourifhed by folid ciet. Ray. 


PAR. n. f. {Lat.] State of equality ; equi- 
valence ; equal value. “This word is not 
elegantly ufed, except as a term of traf- 
fick. 


To efimate the par, it is neceffary to know how 
much filveris in the coins of two countries, by which 
you charge the bill of exchange. Leche 

Excbequer bills are below par. Swift. 

My friend is the fecond aftcr the treafurer ; the 
reft of the great officers are much upon a far, Suifte 

PA'RABLE. adj. | parabilis, Latin.| batily 
procured, Not in ufe. 

They were not weil withers unto parable phy 
fic, or remedies eaftly acquired, who deiived mee 
dicines fromthe phenix. Brown. 

PA'RABLE. x. j. [taeutoan; parabole, Fr. ] 
A fimilitude; a relation uncer which 
fomething elfe is figured, 

Balaam took up his parable, and faid. Numbers. 

In the parable of the talents, our Saviour plainly 
teacheth us, that men are rewarded according to the 


improvements they make. Nelfcr. 
What is thy fulfome purable to me? 
My body is trom all dileaics free. Drydirs 


PARABOLA, n. J | Latin.} A conick 
fection, arifing from a cone’s being cut 
by a plane parallel to one of its fides, or 
parallel to a plane that touches one fide 
of the cone. Harris. 

Had the velocities of the feveral planets been 
greater or lefs than they are now, at the fame 
diftances from the fun, they would not have revolved 
in concentrick circles as they do, but have moved in 
hyperbolas or parobalas, or in elliples, very excene 


trick. Bentley. 
PaRaBo!LIcAL, l adj, (parabolique, Fr, 
PaRABo/LICK. § trom parable. } 


1. Expreffed by parable or fimilitude. 


Such from the text decry the parabolica: expofi= 
tion of Cajetan. Brown, 


The fcheme of thefe words is figurative, as beiog 

a purabclical deicription of God’s vouchfating to the 
world the invaluable blethng ot che gofpel, by the 
fimilitude of a king. South. 
z, Having the nature or form of a parabola. 

[from parabola. | 

The pellucid coat of the eye doth not Jie in the 
fame fuperncies with the white, but rileth up a hil- 
lock above its convexity, and is ot an hyperbolical 
er parabolical hgure. Raye 


‘Fhe incident ray will defciibe, in the refrashng 
medium, the parubolick curve. Cheyne. 


PaRABO'LICALLY, adv. {from parabolie 
cal. | 

1. by way of parable or fimilitude. 

Thele words, notwithttanding paratoiically ine 

tended, admit no literal interence. brows. 

2. In the form of a parabola. 

PAaRAa'BOLISN. 2. f In algebra, the divi- 
fion of the terms of an equation, by a 
known quantity that is involved or mul- 
tiphed in the firt term. Di? 

P ARA'BOLO!D. 2. f. [aegatory and nd@. | 
A paraboliform curve in geometry, whofe 
ordinates are {uppofed to be in fubtripli- 
cate, fubquadruplicate; œc. ratio of their 
re{pediive abfcifke: there is another fpecies; 
for if you fuppofe the parameter, multi- 


PAR 
plied into the fquare of the abfciffa, to be 
equal to the cube of the ordinate; thea the 
curve is called a femicubical parabolaid. 


Hfarri:. 
PARACENTE'SIS, s. f. [mapene], Tæp- 
/ e ` 
xevtio, tO pierce; paracentefe, Fr.] That 
operation, whereby any of the venters 
are perforated to let out aty matter; as 
tapping ina tympany. Quincy. 
PARACE/NTRICAL, } adi repe and xevrpov.] 
Parace’ntrick. § Deviating trom cir- 
colarity. 

Since the planets move in the elliptick orbits, in 
one ot whofe foci the fun is, and by a radius froin the 
fun, defcribe equal areas in equal times, we muĝ find 
out a law for the paracentricas motion, that may 
make the orbits elliptic. 

PARA'DE, 2. J. [ parade, French. } 
1. Show ; oftentation. 

He is not led forth as to a review, but as toa 
battle ; nor adorned for parade, but execution. Gran. 

Be rich ; but of your wealth make no parade, 

At leatt, before your matter’s debts are paid. Swift. 
2. Proceffion ; aifembly of pomp. 
The rites perform’d, the parfon paidy 
In ftate return’d the grand parade. 
3. Military order. 
The cherubim ftood arm'd 
To their night-watches in warlike parade. Milton. 
4. Place where troops draw up to do duty 
and mount guard, 


g. Guard; pofture of defence. 

Accuftom him to make judgment of men by their 
infide, which often thews itfelf in little things, when 
they are notin parale, and upon their guard, Locke. 

Pa‘RADIGM, 1 f. [mapadivype. | Example. 

PA'RADISE, x J. [axpeckic®- ; paradije, 
French. | 

3, The blifsful regions, in which the firft 


air was placed. 
Longer in that paradife to dwell, 
The law I gave to nature him forbids, 
2. Any place of felicity. 
Confideration, like an angel, came, 
And whipt th’ offending Adam out of him ; 
Leaving his body as a paradife, 
JT’ invelope and contain cclettial fpirits. Shak{peare. 
If he fhould lead her into a fool’s paradife, 
It were very grofs behaviour. Shak/peare. 
Why, nature, bower the fpirit of a fiend 
In mortal parudife of fuch tweet fleth? Shat/peare. 
The earth 
Shall all be paradife, far happier place 
Than this ot Eden, and far happier days. Milon. 
Paravisiacal. adj. (trom paradife. | 
Suiting paradife; making paradife. 
The antients exprefs the fituation of paradifiacal 
earth in reterence to the fea. Burnet. 
Such a mediocrity of heat would be fo far from 
exalting the earth to a more happy and paradifiacal 
Rate, that it would turn it to a barren wildernels. 
Woodward. 
The fummer is a kind of heaven, when we wan- 
der in a paratifacal {cene, among groves a»d gar- 
dens; but, at this feafon, we are like our poor ħrit 
parents, turned out of that agreeable, though folitary 
life, and forced to look about for more people to help 
to bear our labours, to get into warmer houfes, and 
hive together in cities. Pepe. 
PA'RADOX. n. f- [paradoxe, Fr. mapa: 
dO.) A tenet contrary to received 
opinion ; an aflertion contrary to appear- 


ance ; a pofition in appearance abfurd. 


Swift. 


Milton. 


A gloffe there is to colour that paradox, and make 


it appear in shew not to be altogether unreatonable 


Hocker 5 


You undergo too ftrict a paradox, 


Cocyne. | 


BAUR 


*Tis rot impoffible for any man in his wits, 
though never fo much addicted to paradoxes, to 
believe otherwife, but that the whole is greater than 
the part; that contradictions cannot be both true ; 
that three and three make fix ; that four is more than 
three. ilkins. 

PARADOXICAL. adj. [from paradox, | 
1. Having the nature of a paradox, 

What hath heen every where opinioned by all 
men, 1s more than paradoxical to difpute. Browz. 

Strange it is, how the curiofity of men, that have 
been active in the initruction of beafts, among thofe 
many paradoxical and unheard-of imitations, fhould 
not attempt to make one fpeak. Brown. 

Thefe will feem frange and paradoxical to one 
that takes a profpect of the world. Noris. 

2. Inclined to new tenets, or notions con- 
trary to received opinions. 

PARADO'XICALLY, adv, [from paradox. | 
Jn a paradoxical manner; ina manner 
contrary to received opinions. 

If their vanity of appearing fingular puts them up- 
on advancing paradoxes, and proving them as para- 
dcxicaily, they are ufually laught at. Cellier, 

PaRADOXICALNESS, x. /. [from paradox. ] 
State of being paradoxical, 

PARADOXO'LOGY. x. f. [from paradox. | 
The ufe of paradoxes. 

Perpend the difficulty, which obfcurity, or una- 
voidable paradoxo/og y, mult put upon the attempter. 

Breon. 


' PARAGO'GE. 7. ifs [ rapeyeryn ; paragoge, 


Fr.] A figure whereby a letter or fylla- 
ble is added at the end of a word, with- 
out adding any thing to the fenfe of ic: 
as, vaft, vafily. Did, 
PA'RAGON. x. f. (paragon, from parage, 
equality, old Fr. paragone, Italian. ] 
t. A model; a pattern; fomething fu- 
premely excellent. 
An angel! or, if not, 


Ancarthly paragon. Shak/{peare. 
Tunis was never graced before with fuch a para- 


gon to their queen. Sbhak/peare. 
2. Companion; fellow. 
Alone he rode without his paragon. Spenfer. 


To Pa'RaGon. ©. a, [poragonner, EiS] 
1. To compare ; to parallel; to mention in 
competition. 
The picture of Pamela, tn little form, he wore in 
a tablet, purpoling to paragon the ltitle one with 
Artefia’s length, not doubting but even, in that li tle 
quantity, the excellency of that would thine through 


the weaknels of the other. Sidney. 
I will give thee bloody teeth, 
If thou with Celar paragon again 
My man of mens Shatfpeare. 
Proud feat 
Of Lucifer, fo by allufion call’d 
Of that bright ftar to Satan paragon'd, Milton. 


2. ‘To equal ; to be equal to. 
He hath atchiev’d a maid 
That paragons defcription and wild fame ; 
One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens. Shat/. 
We will wear our mortal ftate with her, 
Catherine our queen, before the primeit creature 
That’s paragon’d i’ th’ world. Shat/peare, 
PA’RAGRAPH. x. fS. [paragraphe, Fr. 
maparypaQr. | A diftine part of a dif- 
covrfe. 
Or his laft paragraph, I have tranfcribed the moft 
important parts. Á Swift, 
PARAGRA'PHICALLY. adv. [from para- 
graph.| By paragraphs; with diilinct 
breaks or divifions. 
PARALLA'CTICAL. ) adj. [from parallax. | 
PARALLAa'CTIK, § Pertaining to a 


Striving to make an ugly deed look fair. Shuk/peure. 

Tis an unnatural parad.x in the doctrine of cau- 
fes, that evil Mould proceed from goudnels. Halyday. 

In their love of God men can never be too attetti- 
onate: itis as truv, though it may feem a parad x, 
that in their hatred of fin, men may be fometimes 
too pa‘jionate. Spratt. 


parallax. 
PA'RALLAX, z». J [Tapæaakis, ] The 
diftance between the true and apparent 
lace of the fun, or any ftar viewed from 
the furface of the earth. 


PAn ke 


By what Rrrange parallax or optick tkill 
Of vifion multiply’d. Afilton. 

Light moves from the fun tous in about fevea 
or eizht minutes time, which dittance is about 
70,000,000 Enelifh miles, fuppofing the horizontal 
parallax of the fun to be about twelve feconds. 

Newron, 
PA'RALLEL. adj. [waperra® ; parailere, 
Fr. ] 
1. Extended in the fame diredtion, and pree 
ferving always the fame diftance, 

Diftorting the order and theory of Caufes perpen- 
dicular to their effects, he draws them afide unto 
things whereto they run prad/e/, and their proper 
motions would never meet together. Brow. 

2. Having the tame tendency. 

When honour runs paralle’ with the laws of God 
and our country, it cannot be tod much cherithed ; 
but when the ditates cf honour ate contrary to thofe 
of religion and equity, they are the great depravations 
of human nature. sda dijon. 

3. Continuing the refemblance through 
many particulars; equal; like. 

The foundation principle of peripateticifm is 
exactly parallel toan acknowledged nothing. G/anv. 

I hall obferve fomething parallel to thie wooing 
and wedding fuit in the behaviour of perions of 


figure. Addiion, 
In the parallel place before quoted. Leoicy. 


Compare the words and phrafes in one place of an 
author, with the fame in other places ot the fame 
author, which are generally called parallel places. 

Watts. 

PA'RALLEL.#. f. [from the adjective. ] 

1. Line continuing its courfe, and ftill ree 
maining atthe fame diltance from an- 
other line. 

Who made the fpider paraciels defiga, 

Sure as De Moivre, without rule or line > Pape. 
2. Line on the globe marking the latitude. 
3. Direction conformable tothat of another 

line. 

Dilfentions, like fmall reams, are firit begun, 
Scarce feen they rife, but gather as they run ; 

So lines, that from their parallel decline, 

More they procecd, the more they till disjoin.Garté, 
ye Refemblance; conformity continued 

through many particulars; likenefs. 

Such a refemblance of all paris, 

Life, death, sge, lortune, nature, arts 5 

She lights her corch at theirs to tell, 


And fhew the world this parallel, Denbam. 
T wirt earthly females and the moon, 
All parallels exactly rua. Swift. 


5- Comparfon made, 
The parallel holds in the gainleffnefs, as well as 
Jaborioufnefs of the work. Decay of Pie:y. 
A reader cannot be more rationally entertained, 
than by comparing and drawing a parallel between 
his own private character, and that ot ether perfons. 


Addifon. 


6. Any thing refembling another. 

Thou ungrateful brute, if thou wouldit find thy 
parallel, go to hell, which is both the region and the 
embiem of ingratitude. Sourb. 

For works like thete, let deathlefs journals tell, 
None but thyfelfcan be thy parallel, Pope. 

To Pa'RALLEL, 2% u. [trom the noun. } 
1. ‘To place, fo as always to keep the fume 
direction with another line. 

The Azores having a middle fituation hetweer 
thele continents and chat vait tract of America, the 
needle feemeth equally diftracted by both, and 
diverting unto neither, doth paralleli aud place ite 
felt upon the true meridian. 

z. To!cep in the fame direCtion; to level. 

The loyal fufferer: abroad hecame fubjedted to the 
wortt effect of banithment, and even there expelled 
and driven from their flights: (o paralleling in their 
exigencies the mott immediate objects of that mon- 
fter’s fury. Fell, 

His life is parallel'd 
Ev’n with the ttroke and line of bis great juftice. 
Suak/pecre. 


3. To correfpond to. 


PAR 


PAR 


That he flretched out the north over the empty ; Para’MeTer. 2. f. The latus reQum of a 


places, feems to parallel the expreftion of David, he | 


firetched out the earth upon the waters. Burnet. 
4. Vo be equal to; to refemble through many 
particulars, 

In the fire, the deftru€tion was fo fwife, fudden, 
vat, and miferable, as nothing can parale? in Rory. 

Dryden. 
ç. To compare. 

] paraliel’d more than once, ður idea of fubfance, 
with the Indian philolopher’s he-knew-not-what, 
which fupparted the tortoife, Locke. 
PARALLE'LISM., x. f. [parallelifme, Fr. 
from parallel.| State of being parallel. 

The paralklifm and due proportionated inclina- 
tion of the axis of the earth. More. 

Speaking of the paraliclifme-of the axis of the 
earth, | demand, whether it be better to have the 
axis of the earth Ready and perpetually parallel to 
idelf, or to have it carelefsly tumble this way and 

that way. Ray. 
PARALLELOGRAM. ». f. [seepaaanaG- 
and ypuwwa; parallelagrame, Fr.| In 
geometry, a right lined quadrilateral 
figure, whofe oppofite fides are parallel 


and equal, Harr’s. 
‘The experiment we made in a loadftone of a 
parallelogram, ur long figure, wherein only invert- 
ing the extremes, as it came out of the fire, we 
altered the poles. < Brown. 
We may have a clear idea of the area of a paral- 
dedogram, without knowing what relation it bears to 
the area of a triangle. Watts. 
PARALLELOGRA'MICAL. adj. [from paral- 
l-logram.) Having the properties of a 
parallelogram. 
PARALLELO'PIPED. x. /. [parallelopipede, 
Fr.) A folid ñgure contained under fix 
parallelograms, the oppofites of which are 
equal and parallel; or it is a prifm, whofe 
bafe is a parallelogram: it is always tri- 
oe to a pyramid of the fame bafe and 
eight, Harris. 
Two prifms alikein fhape I tied fo, that their 
ates and oppofite fides being parallel, they compofed 


a parallelopiped. Newton. 
Cryftals that hold lead are yellowifh, and of a 
cubic or parallrlopiped figure. Woodward. 


Pa'RALOGISM. x. J. | rægaioyis wos ; para- 
logifme, Fr.) A falie argument., 

“That becaufe they have not a bladder of gall, like 
thofe we obferve in others, they have no gall at all, 
is a paralogijm, not admitnble, a fallacy that 
dwells not in a cloud, and needs not the fun to 
fcatter it. Brown. 

Modern writers, making the drachma lefs than 
the denarius, others equal, have been deceived by a 
double paralogifm, in ttanding too mcely upon the 
bare words of the ancients, without examining tae 
things. Arbuthnot. 

If a fyllogifm agree with the rules given for the 
conftruction of if, at 1s Called a true argument: if it 
difagiee with thefe rules, it is a paralogi/m, or falfe 
arguinent. Watts. 
Pa'’ratocy. x. /. Falfe reafonine. 

That Methufelah was the longeft liver of all the 
potterity of Adem, we quictly beheve; but that he 
muft needs be fo, 1s perhaps below pural/sg y to deny. 

brown. 


PARALYSIS, [ragaavoss ; paralyfie, ¥r.] 
A palfy. 
ParaLy'ricaL, ladj. [trom paralyfis ; 
Pansty’ rick. È  paralyiique, French. | 
Palfied; inclined to pa!fy. 
Nought fhall it profit, that the charming fair, 
Angelic, foftelt work of heav'n, draws near 
Tothe cold thaking para/yiick hand, 
Sentelefs of beauty. Prior 
It a ncrve be cut, or itreightly bound, that goes 
to any mufte, that mufcle thall immediately lofe its 
motion: which as the cafe ol puralyticks. Derbam, 
The difficulties of breathing and twallowing, with- 
out any tumour after long d leales, proceed com- 
monly from a selolution or para/yticad d {pofition of 
the paris. Arbuthnot, 


parabola, is a taird proportional to the 
abfcifla and any ordinate; fo that the 
fquare of the ordinate is always equal to 
the rectangle under the parameter and ab- 
fciffa : but, in the ellipfis and hyperbola, 
it has a different proportion. Harris. 

PaKAMO'UNT. adj. [per and mount. ] 

1. Superiour ; having the highett jurifdic- 
tion: as, lord paramount, the chief of 
the feigniory : with so, 

Leagues within the {tate are ever pernicious to 


monarchies; forthey raife an obligation, paramount 
fo obligation of fovercignty, and make the king,. 


tanguam unus ex nobis. Bacon. 
The dogmauift’s opinioned affurance is paramount 
fo argument. Glanville, 


If all power be derived from Adam, by divine in- 
ftitution, this isa right antecedent and paramount to 
all government; and therefore the pofitive laws of 
men cannot determine that which ıs itfelf the foun- 
dation of all Taw. Lecke. 

Mankind, feeing the apoft'es poffefled of a power 
plainly paramount tothe powers of all the known 
beings, whether angels or dæmons, could not 
queition their being infpired by God. Hei. 

2. Eminent; of the higheft order. 

John a Chamber was hanged upon a gibbet raifed 
a ftage higher in the midit of a fquare gallows, as a 
traitor paramout; and a number of his chief accom- 
plices were hanged upon the lower ftory round him. 

Bacon, 
Pa'RaMounrT. z. f. The chief. 

In order came the grand infernal peers, 

>Midit came their mighty paramount. Milton. 
Pa'RaMouR. 1%. f. [par and amour, Fr. ] 


1. A lover or wooer. 
Upon the floor 
A lovely bevy of fair ladies fat, 
Cou:ted of many a jolly paramour, 
The which them did in modeltwife amate, 


And each one fought his lady to aggrate. Spenfer. 
No featon then for her 
To wanton with the fun her luty paramour. Milton, 
2. A miftrefs, Itis obfolete in both fenfes, 
though not inelegant or unmufical. 
Shall I believe 
That unfubftantial death is amorous, 
And that the lean abhorred moniter keeps 
Thee here in dark to be his paramour? Shak/p. 
Pa‘RANYMPH. x. fe [maga and rund; 
paranymphe, Kr. | 
1. A brideman; one who leads the bride to 
her marriage. 
The Timnian bride 
Had not fo foon prefer’d 
"Thy paranymps, worthlefsto thee compar’d, 
Succeffor in thy bed. Milton, 
2. One who countenances or fupports 
another. 
Sin hath got a paranympb and a folicitor, a war- 
rant and an adyocate. Tuylor, 
Pa'RAPEGM. ne Je [wagarnypa, maça- 
zyyvupwie] A brazen table fixed to a pil- 
làr, on which laws and proclamations 
were anciently engraved : alfo a table fet 
up publickly, containing an account of 
the rifing and fetting of the ftars, eclipfes 
of the fun and moon, the feafons of the 
year, &c. whence aftrologers give this 
name to the tables, on which they draw 
figures according to their art. Phillips, 
Our forefathers, obferving the courfe of the fun, 
and marking certain mutations to happen in his pro- 
grefsthrough the zodiac, fet them down in their pa- 
rapegms, or aftronomical canons. Brown. 


PA‘'RAPET. z7. Jo [ parapet, Fr. parapets, 
ltalian.] A wall breaft high. 


There was a wall or parapet ot teeth fet in our 


mouth to retrain the petulancy cf our woris. 
Ben Fenfon. 


PARAPHERNALIA, n. f. (Lat. para- 


PAR 


phernaux, Fr.) Goods in the wife’s difs 
pofal. f 
PARAPHIMO'’SIS. 2. /. [mapeQipmacss ; paraa 
phimofe, Fr.) A difeafe when the præe 
utium cannot be drawn over the glans, 
PA‘RAPHRASE, x, S. [xapadpucis; pa- 
rapbrafe, Fr.] A loofe interpretation; 
an explanation in many words. 

All the laws of nations were but a paraphrafe 
upon this anding rectitude of nature, that wae 
ready to enlarge itfelf into fuitable determinations, 
upon all emergent objects and occafions. ' South, 

In pavaphrafe, or tranflation with latitude, the 
author’s words are not fo ftri&ly followed as his 
fenfe, and that too amplified, but not altered: fuch 
is Mr. Waller’s tranilation of Wirgil’s fourth AEneid. 

Dryders 

To Pa'RAPHRASE, t.n. [paraphrafer, Fre 

mupadpucw.| To interpret with laxity 
of expreflion ; to tranflate loofely, 

We are put to conftrue and paraphra/e our own 
words, to iree ourfelves from the ignorance and maa 
lice of our adverfaries. Stilling fleet. 

What needs he paraphra/e on what we mean? 
We were at worft but wanton ; he’sobfcene. Dryden. 

Where tranflation is impracticable, they may 
paraphrae.—But it is intolerable, that, under a 
pretence of paraphrafing and tranilating, a way 
fhould be futtered of treating authors to a imanifeit 
difadvantage. Felton. 

PA'RAPHRAST. 72. f. [paraphrafie, French 3 
mapagpesns.| A lax interpreter; one 
who explains in many words. 

The firtett for publick audience are fuch, as fol~ 
lowing a midgdle courte between the rigour of literal 
trantlators and the liberty of parapbra/ts, do, with 
great {hortnefs and plainnefs, deliver the meaning. 


Hooker. 
The Chaldean paraphraf? renders Gerah by 
Meath. Arbuthnote 


PARAPHRASTICAL.) aaj. [from paraa 
PARAPHRA'STICR. f phrafe.| Lax in 
interpretation ; not literal; not verbal. 
PARAPHRENI TIS. 2. f. [rapa and Qpenris 3 

paraphrenefie, Fr.) 

Paraphrenitisisan inflammation ofthe diaphragm. 
The fymptoms are a violent fever, a moit exquifite 

ain increafed upon infpiration, by which it is 
diftinguithed from a pleurify, in which the greateft 
pain is in expiiation. Arbuthnote 
PARAQUE'TO. m/e A little parrot. 
PA RASANG. 7. /. [ para/anga, low Latin. ] 
A Perfian meafure of length. 

Since the mind is not able to frame an idea of 
any {pace without parts, inftead thereof it makes 
ufe of the common mealures, which, by familiar ufe, 
in each country, have imprinted themfelves on the 


memory ; as inches and feet, orcubiis and paralangs. 
Locke. 


PA'RASITE, 2./. [parajite, Fr. parajita, 
Lat.} One that trequents rich tables, 


and earns his welcome by flattery, 
He is a flatterer, 

A parafite, a keeper back ot deavh, 

Who gently would diffolve the bands of life, 

Which talfe hopes linger. Shakf{pearee 

Molt {miling, fmooth, detefted parafies, 
Courteous de‘tro.ers, affable wolves, meek bears, 
You tools of fortune. Shak/petrle 

Diogenes, when mice came about him, as he was 
eating, faid, I lee that even Diogenes nouritheth 
parafites. Bacon. 

Thou, with trembling fear, 

Or like a fawning purafite, obey’d ; 

Then tothylelt alcrib’it the truth foretold. Miton. 

The people fweat not tor their king’s delight, 

T’ enrich a pimp, or raile a parafite. Dry dene 
PARASI'TICAL. ) adj. [parafstique, French; 
Parasirick. f- trom parafite.] Flat- 

tering ; wheeling, 

The bithip received mall thanks for his parc/tick 
prefentation. Hukewils. 

Some parafitick preachers have dated to vail thole 
martyrs, who died tighting agaiult nc. A, Churieso 


- 


PAR 


Palaesor. ». f. A fmall canopy or um- 
brella carried over the head, to fhelter 
trom the heat of the fun. Di&. 

Parasyne'xis. n, / In the civil law, a 
conventicle or unlawful meeting. Di. 

Teo Pa'Rsoir. v. a. | parbouiller, Fr.| To 
halt bo:l; to boil in part. 

Parbcil wo large capons upon a foft fire, by the 
{pace of an hour, till, in effect, all the blood be gone. 

Bacon. 

From the fea into the hip we turn, 

Like pardoil'd wretches, oa the coals to burn. Donne, 

Lixe the fcum ftarved men did draw 
From pardoi!'d thoes and boots. Danne. 

To PA'RBREAK. w. u. [brecker, Duich.] 
To vomit. Obfolete. 

PA'RBREAK. z. f. (from the verb.] Vomit. 
Obfolete. 

Her filthy parbrcak all the place defiled has. 

Spenfer. 

PA'RCEL, x. fi [parcelle, Fr. particula, 
Latin] 

1. Afmall bundle. 

2. A part of the whole; part taken fe- 
parately. 

Women, Silvius, had they mark’d him 
Tn parcels, as I did, would have gone near 
To fall in love with him. Shalfpeare. 

I drew from her a prayer of earneft heart, 

That I wouid all my pilgrimage delate; 

Whereof by parcels the had fomethiag heard, 

But not dikinctively. Shai/peare. 
An inventory thus importing, 

The feveral purce/s of his plate, his treafure, 

Rich tuts and ornaments ofhouthold. Shak/peare, 

With what face could fuch a great man have beg- 
ged fuch a parcel of the crown lands, ove a valt fum 
of money, another the forfeited etate? Davenant. 

{ have known penfions given to particular perlons, 
any ane of which, if divided into fmaller parcels, and 
diftributed to thofe who diftinguith themflelves by 
wit or learning, would anfwer the end. Swift. 

The fame experiments fucceed on two parcels of 
the white cf an egg, only it grows fomewhar thicker 
upon mixing with an acid. Arouthnot, 

3. A quantity or mafs. 

What can be rationally conceived in fo tranfparent 
a fub:tance as water for tae production of theie 
colours, bandes the various fizes of its fluid and glo- 
bular parcels ? Newt:n, 

4. A number of perfons: in contempt. 

This youthtul_ parcel 
OF noble batchelors ttandat my beftowing. Shut 

5. Any number or quantity ; in contempt, 

They cane to this conclufion; that unlels they 
could, by a parcel of fair words and pretences, cn- 
gage them into a confederacy, there was no good to 
be dane. L' Effrange. 

To Pa'rCEL. «. a. [from the noun, | 

1, To divide into portions, 

Ii they allot and parcel out feveral perfeGions to 
feveral deities, do they not, by this, affert contra- 
dictions, making deity only to fuch a meafure per- 
fe&? whereas aderty implies pertection beyond all 
meature. South, 

Vhofe ghaftly kings would parcel out my pow’r, 
And all the futnefs of my land devour. Diyden. 

2, To make up into a mafs. 

What a wounding Mams, that mine own fervant 


Mould parcel thefuim ot my difgraces by addition of 


his envy ! SA2kfpeare, 
Va'rcener. x. f. [In common law.] When 
one dies pofeficd of an eftate, and having 
iffue only daughters, or his fitters be his 
heirs ; fo that the lands defcend to thofe 
daughters or filters: thcfc are called par- 
ceucrs, and are but as one heir. Did. 


Pa'ncenary. n.f. [from parfonier, Fr.) 
A holding or occupying of land by more 
perfons pro indivifo, or by joint tenants, 
otherwife called coparceners: for if they 
reife to divide their common inherit- 


To ParcH. v.n. To be fcorched. 


PAR 


ance, and chufe rather to hold it jointty, ! 


they are faid to hold in parcinarie. 
Cower, 
To Parcu. v. a. [from mepixcsien, fays Ju- 
nius; from percozan, fays Skixners neither 
of them feem fatished with their con- 
jecture : perhaps from peraffus, burnt, 
to peruft, to parch ; perhaps from parch- 
ment, the effect of fire upon parchment 
being almot proverbial.}] To burn 
lightly and fuperficially; to feorch; to 
dry. 
Hath thy fiery heart fo parcht thine entrai!s, 
That not a tearcan fall ? Shak/peare, 
Did he fo often lodge in open field 
In winter's cold, and fummer’s parchirg heat, 
To conquer France? Shal/prare. 
Torrid heat, 
And vapours as the Libyan atr aduft, 
Regan to parch that temperate clime. 
I'm ftupify’d with forrow, palt relief 
Of tears; parch’d up ard wither'd with mv grief. 
Dryden, 
Without this circular motion of our earth, one 
hemifphcre would be condemned to perpetual cold 
and darknefs, the other continually coalted and 
parched by the fun beams. Ray. 
The Syrian ftar 
With his fulery breath infects the fky ; 
The ground below is farch’d, the hcav'ns above us 
tiy. Dryden. 


Milton. 


Full fifty years 
l have indur'd the biting winter’s blait, 
And the feverer heats of parching tummer. Rowe. 
The fkin grows parched and dry, and the whole 
body lean and meagre. Blackmore. 
A man ditreffed with thislt in the parched places 
of the wilderaels, fearches every pit, but finds no 
waler. Rogers. 


We were better parch in Africk fun, 
Than in the pride and falt fcorn of hiseyes. Shat/p. 
If to prevent the acrofpiring, it be thrown thin, 
many corns will dry and parch into barley. Mortimer. 
Pa’RCHMENT. n. f. { parchemin, Fr, perga- 
mena, Lat.) Skins dreifed for the writer. 
Among traders, the fkins of fhezp are 
called parchment, thofe of calves vellum. 
Is not this a lamentable thing, that the tkin of 
an innocent lamb should be made parchment; that 
parshmen:, being (cribbied o'er, thould undo a man? 
Sbak/peare. 
In the coffin, that had the books, they were found 
as freh as if newly written, being written in farch- 
mem, and covered with watch candles of wax, 
Bacon. 
Like flying thades before the clouds we thew, 
We thrink hke parchment in confuming flame. 
Dry den. 
Pa'RCHMENT-MAEER. n. /. [parchment and 
maker.) He who dreffes parchment. 


PARD. dn. / [pardus, pardalis, Lat] 
Pa‘rpaLt. § The leopard; in poetry, 
any of the fportted beats. 
The pardale fwift, and the tyger cruel. Sgezfer. 
As fox to lambs, as wolf to heiter’s calf; 
As pard to the hind, or ttep-dame to her fon. Shab. 
Ten brace of grey-hourds, fnowy fair, 
And tall as Rags, ran louie, and cours'd around his 


chair, 
A match tor pards in ‘l:ght, in grappling for the 
bear. Dryden. 


To PA'RDON., vw. a. [pardauner, Fr. ] 
1. To excufe an offender. 
When I behe!d you in Cilicia, 
An enemy to Rome, l purdan’d jou. 
2. To forgive a crime. 
I will purar all their iniquities. 
Forgiverefs to the injur’d does belong, 


But they ne’er pardon who commit the wrong. 
Dryden. 


Dryden, 


e remial. 


2, To remit a penalty. 
J° ; & 
That thou may’ fec the diff’rence of our pirin, 
1 pardon thee thy life bsiorc thou afk it. Skakfj. 


PAR 


. Pardow me, is a word of civil denial, or 
flight apology. 
Sir, pardon mr, it is a letter from my brother. 
Shakfpeart. 
Pa'rpon. w. f. (pardon, Fr. from the verb. ] 
1. Forgivene(s of an offender. 
2. Forzivenefs of a crime, 
. He that pleafeth great men, thell get pardoz for 
iniquity. Ecclefiafticuse 
A flight pamphlet, about the elements of archi- 
tecture, hath been entertained with: fome pard:n 
among my friends. Wotton. 
But infinite in pard?» is my judge. Milton, 
What bette: can we do than proitrate fall 
Before him reverent, and there confefs 
Humbly our faults, and pardoa beg, with tears 


Wat'ring the ground > Milton, 
There might you fee 

Indulgencies, difpenfes, pardons, bulls, 

The (port of winds. Milton, 


3. Remiffion of penalty. 
4. Forgivenefs received, 

A man may be Jafe as to his conditien, but, in 
the mean time, dark and doubtlul as to his appre- 
henfions: fec.re in his pardan, but miferable in the 
ignorance of it; and fo paffing all his days in the dif- 
confolate, uneafy vicifGtudes of hopes and fears, az 
length go out of the world, not knowing whither he 
goes. n South. 

çe Warrant of forgtvenefs, or exemption 
from punifhment. 

The battle done, and they within our power, 
Shall never fee his pardon. Sbhakfpcare, 

PA'RDONABLF, aay, [ pardonable, Fr. trom 
pardon.) Venial; excufable. 

That which we do being evi', 1s notwithfandieg 
by fo much more parzonabie, hy how much the exis 
gencies of fo doing, or the difficulty of doing other- 
wife, is greater, unlels this necefisty or difiiculty have 
originally rilen from ourfelves. Anker, 

A blind man fitting in tne chimney corner is pare 
don2ble enough, but fiuing atthe heim, he is into- 
Jeradle. ; Sourd. 

What Engiihh readers, unacquainted with Greek 
or Latin, will believe me. when we confels we de- 
rive all that is pardonable in us from ancient foun- 


tains? Drydeaa 

PA'RDONABLENESS., z. f. [from pardon- 
able.) Venialnefs; fufceptibility of 
pardon. 


Sc. John’s word is, a'l fin is tranfgrelhon of the 
law; Se Paul's, the wages of fin ts death: put 
thefe two together, and this conceit of the natural 

a-denablenefs of fin vaauhes away. Hll. 


Pa'ROONABLY. adv. [trom pardonable.) 
Venially ; excufably. 
I may judge when I write more or lefs pardorablye 
Drydene 
Pa'RDONER, # f. (from pardon, | 
1. One who torgives another. 
This ishis pardon, purchas’d by luch fin, 
For which the pardonernimlelf isin.  Swak/peare, 
2. One of the fellows that carricd aboue 
the pope’s indulgencies, and fold them to 
fuch as would buy them, againit whom 
Luther incenfed the peuple of Germany. 
, 3 Cewek 
To Pare. v. a. [This word is rea‘onably 
deduced by Skinner from the French 
parale, parer hs ongie/t, to drefs the 
horfes hoofs when they are thaved by the 
farrier: thus we firit faid, fare your 
nails; and from this transferred the 
word to general ufe.] To cut off-extre- 
mittes of the furtace; to cut away by 
little and little; to dimini. If pare be 
ufed betore the thing diminithed, it is 
followed immediately by its accufative 3 
if it precedes the thing taken away, or 
agrees in the paffive voice with the thing 
taken away, as a nominative, it then 
requires a particle; as, away, of, 


-= 
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The greed of Athanatius, and that Cacred hymn of 
glory, than which nothing doth found morc heavenly 
ia the ears of faithful men, are now reckoned as lu- 
perfluitics, which we mult in any cafe pare away, 
ke ft we cloy God with too much fervice. Hooker 

I have not alone 
Imploy'’d you where high protits might come home ; 
Dut pur'd my prefent havings to beltow 
My bounties upon you. Shakfpeare. 

f 2m a man, whom fortune hath cruelly feratch'd, 
=—'Tis too late to pare her nails now. Shakfpeare. 

‘The lion, mov’d with pity, did endure 
To have his princely paws all par'd away. Stat/p. 

The king began to pare a little the privilege of 
clergy, ordaining that clerks coovict thould be burned 
in the hand bacon, 

Pick out of tales the mirth, but not the fin, 

He puret his apple, that will cleanly feed. Herbert. 

Whoever will partake of God's fecrets, mutt firft 
look into his own, he mutt pare off whatloever is 
amifs, and vot without holinefs approach to the 
holieft of all holies. Taylor. 

All the mountains were pared off the earth, and 
the furface of it lay even, or in an equal convexity 
every where with the furface of the fea. Burnet. 

The moft poetical parts, which are defcription and 
images, were to be pured away, when the body was 
fwollen into too large a bulk for the reprelentation 
of the ftaze. Dryden. 

The fword, as it was juftly drawn by us, fo can it 
fcarce fafely be theathed, till the power of the great 
troubler ol our peace be fo tar pured and reduced, as 
that we may be under no apprehenfions, Arterdury. 

*Twere wellif the would pare her nails. Pope. 

PaAREGU RICK, adj. | rapwyopixes,] Having 
the power in medicine to comfort, mol- 
lify, and afluage. Diät. 


PARE'NCHYMA. 2.  [Fepyxsma.] 
A fpongy or porous fubftance: in phy- 
fick, a part through which the blood is 
ftrained for its better fermentation and 
perfection. Dia. 


PARENCHY'MATOUS, } adj. [from paren- 
ParencHY'mous. $ chyma.) Relat- 
ing to the parenchyma; fpongy. 

Ten thoufand feeds of the plant hart’s-tongue, 
hardly make the bulk of a pepper-corn. Now the 
covers and true body of each feed, the parenchyma- 
gous and ligneous parts of both moderately multiplied, 
afford an hundred thoufand millions ot formed atoms 
in the {pace of a pepper-corn. Grew. 

Thofe parts, formerly reckoned parenchymatous, 
are now found to be bundles of exceedingly fmall 
threads. Cheyne. 


Pare’ nesis. 2. f. [magawsos,] Perfuafion ; 
exhortation. Dict. 

PARENE'TICK, [regento] Hortatory. 

PA'RENT. z». f. (parent, Fr. parens, Lat. ] 
A father or mother. 

All true virtues are to honour true religion as 
their parent, and all well ordered conimonweales to 
love her as their chiefeft tay. Llooker. 

His cultlom was, duritg the warmer feafou of the 
year, to{pend an hour before evening-prayer in cate- 
chiling; whereat the parents and oder fort were 
wont to be prefent. Fell 

As a publick parent of the fate, 
My juftice, and thy crime, requires thy tate. Dryden. 

In vain on the ditfembled mother’s tongue 
Had cunning art 2nd fly perfuatton hung ; 

And real care in vain and native lave 

In the true parent's panting brean had ftrove. Prior. 
PA'RENTAGR. n. jJ. [ parentage, Fr. from 

parent.) ExtraQion; birth; condition 

with refpect to the rank of parents, 

A gentleman of noble parentupe, 

Of fair demeatns, youthful and nobly allied Siak/. 

Though meneiteem thee low of parentage, 

Thy father is th’ eternal king. Milton. 
To his levee go, 
Ard from himfelf your parentage may know. Dryd. 

We find him not onty boaftiug of his parentage, 
asan líraelite at large, but particularizing his defcent 
‘from Benjamin. sltterbury. 


Vou. Il. 
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PARENTAL. adj. [from parent.) Becom- 
ing parents; pertaining to parents. 

It overthrows the careful courle and parental pro- 
vion of nature, whereby the young oncs, newly ex- 
cluded, arc fultained hy the dam. Brown, 

Thele eggs hatched by the warmth of the fun into 
little worms, feed without any need of pairertal care. 

Derham. 

Young ladies, on whom parental controul fits 
heavily, gives a man of intrigue rom to think that 
they want to be parents. Clari ffir. 

PARENTA'TION. 2. f. [from parento, Lat. } 
Something done or faid in honour of the 
cead. 

PARENTHESIS. x. /. [parenthele, Fr. 
mag, tv, and tidnys.) A fentence fo 
included in another fentence, as chat tt 
may be taken out, without injuring the 
fenfe of that which enclofes it: being 


commonly marked thus, ( ). 

In vain is my perlan excepted by a parenthefis of 
words, wyen fo many arc armed againit me with 
{words. King Charles. 

In his Indian relations, are contained ftrange and 
incredible accounts; he is feldom mentioned, with- 
out a derogatory parenthefis, in any author, Browz, 

Thou {halt be ieen, 
Tho’ with fome thort parenthcfis between, 
High on the throne of wit. Dryden, 

Don't luffer every occafional thought to carry you 
away into a long parenthcfs, and thus Mretch out 
your difcourfe, and divert you trem the point in 
hand. Watts. 

PARENTHE'TICAL, adj. [from parenthe/is. | 
Pertaining to a parenthefis, 

Pa‘rer. 2. f. [from pare.] An infrument 
to cut away the furface, 

A hone and a pzrer, like fole of a boot, 

To pare away graffe, and to raife up the ront. Tuffer. 

PA'RERGY. #./. [magz and teyov.} Some- 
thing unimportant ; fomething done by 
the by, 

Scripture being ferious, and commonly omitting 
fuch purergies, it will be uoreafonable to condemn 
all laughter. f Brown. 

PA'RGET. wf. Plater laid upon roofs 
of rooms. 

Gold was the parget, and the cieltng bright 
Did thine all fca'y with great plates ot gold ; 

The floor with jafp and emerald was dight. Speer, 

Of Englifh talc, the coarter fort is called platter 
or parget : the finer, fpaad. Woodward. 

To Pa'rceT. v. a. [from the noun.}] To 
platter; to cover with platter. 

There are not more arts of difguiling our corpo- 
real blemithes than our moral; and yet, while we 
thus paint and parger our own deformities, we can- 
not allow any the leait imperfection vf another's to 
remain undetected. Government of the Tongue. 

PA'RGETER. xef. [from parget.] A plaf- 
terer. 

PARHE'LION. 2. fi [zep and ri.) A 
mock fun. 

To neglect that fupreme refplendency, that fhines 
in God, tor thofe dim reprefentations of it, that we 
fo doat on in the creature, is as abfurd, as it were for 
a Perfian to offer his facrifice to a parhelion, inftead 
of adoring the fun. Bayle, 

PARUETAL. adj, [from parics, Lat.] Con- 
ftituting the fides or walls. 

The lower part of the parietal and upper part 
of the temporal bones were tractured. Sharp. 

Parerary. x. fe [parictaire, Fr.J An 
herb. Aiafworth. 

Pa‘rinc. 2 f. [from pare.] That which 
is pared off any thing ; the rind, 

Virginity oreeds mites, much like a cheefe ; and 


confumesitlelf to the very pay izg. Shakfpeare. 
To his guelt tho’ no way fparing, 
He eat himfelf the rind and pa) ing. Pope 


In May, after rain, pare off the turface of the carth, 
and with the parings iafe your hills high, and 
enlarge their breadth. 


Dlortimer. | 


PAR 
PARIS, w. f. [econitum.} An herb. Alnfaw, 
PA'RISH. x. fa (parochia, low Lat, pars. 
ife, Fro of the Greek zopomiz, i e. acco- 
larum convenius, accolatus, facra vicinia. | 


The particular charge of a fecular prictt. 
Every church is either cathedral, conventual, or 
parochial: cathedral is that where there is a bilhop 
(cated, fo called a cathedra: conventual coafilts of 
regular clerks, protefling fome order of religion, or of 
a dean end chapter, or other college of f{pirituat 
men: parochial is that which is inflituted tor fay- 
ing divine fervice, and adminiftsing the holy facra- 
ments to the people, dwelling within 2 certain com. 
pafs of ground near unto it. Our realm was firft 
diviced into pari/her by Honorius, archbifhop of 
Canterbury, in the year of our Lord 636. Cowell. 
Dametas came piping and dancing, the merriett 
man in a parifb. Sidiye 
By the catholick church is meant no more than 
the comimon church, into which all fuch perfons as 
belonged to that parifb, in which it was built, were 
wont to cungrcgate. Peaifon, 
The tythes, his pari/b freely paid, he took ; 
But never fu'd, or curs'd with bell or book. Dryden, 
Pa'RISH. adj, 
1, Belonging to the parifh; having the care 
of the parifh. 
A parifh prier was ofthe pilgrim train, 
An awful, reverend, and religious man. Dryden. 
Not part/> clerk, who calls the pfalms fo clear. 
Gay, 
The office of the church is performed by the par: 
prieft, ac the time of his interment. Ayti ffe- 
A man after his natural dcath, was not capable of 
the leaft pari/b office. Arbutbnor. 
The pari/b allowance to poor peoples is very fel- 
dom a comtortable maintenance. Law. 
2. Maintained by the parifh. 
The ghoft and the parij girl are entire new cha- 
raĉterse Gay. 


PaRt/SHIONER. 2. f. [paroiffien, Fr, from 


parih.) One that belongs to the parim. 
I praile the Lord for you, and fo may my pa- 

rifhioners ; for their fous are well tutoied by you. 

Shak/peare, 

Hail bifhop Valentine, whofe day this is, 

All the air is thy diocefe ; 

And all the chirping chorifters 

And other birds are thy pari/bioners. Denne. 
In the greater out-parifhes, many of the pa- 

rifbioners, through neglect, do perih. Grauxt. 
1 have depoiited thirty marks, to be diftributed 

among the poor parif/bicners, Addifor. 


PA'RITOR. x. f. [for apparitor.] A beadle; 
a fummoner of the courts of civil law. 

You thall be fummoncd by an hoit of paritourss 

you (hall be fentenced in the fpiritual court. Dryden. 


PA'RITY. xf. [parité, Fr. paritas, Lat.] 
Equality ; refemblance, 

We may here jultly tax the dithonefty and fhame- 
fulne(s of the mouths, who have upbraided us with 
the opinion of a certain ttoical parity of fins. Hat, 

That Chrift or his apoftles ever commandcd to 
fet up fuch a parity of prefbyters, and in fuch a way 
as thole Scots endeavour, | think is not very difputa~ 
ble. King Charles. 

Survey the total fet of animals, and we may, in 
their legs or organs ot progre{fior, obferve an equality 
of length and parity of numeration; not any tohave 
an odd leg, or the movers of one fide not exact y 
anfwered by the other. Brown. 

Thofe accidental occurrences, which excited So- 
crates to the difcovery of fuch an invention, might 
fall in with that man thatis of a perfect parity with 
Socrates. ale. 

Their agreement, in effential characters, makes 
rather an identity than a parity. Glanville. 

Women could notlive in that purty and equality 
of expence with their hufbands, as now they do. 

Greunt, 

By an exact parity of realon, we may arguc, if a 
man has no tenfe of thofe kindnefles that pais upon 
him, from one like himfelf, whom he fecs and 
knows, how much fefs thall his heart be aficcted 
with the grateful fenfe of his favours, whom he con- 
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verles with only by imperfect fpeculations, by the 
difcourfes of reafon, or the difcoveries of faith? Sourb,. 

PARK. 2./. [peannuc, Sax. parc, French. | 
A piece of ground erclofed and ftored 
with wild beatts of chafe, which a man 
may have by prefcription or the king’s 
grant, 

Mfasswood, in his fore®-law, defines it thus: a 
sark isa place for privi'ege for wild beaft; of verery, 
and alfo for other wild beans that are bealts of the 
tcreft and of the chafe: and thofe wild beatts are to 
have a firm peace and protection there, fo that no 
man may hurt or chafe them within the gard, with- 
wut licenfe of the owner: a fark is of anozher na- 
ture, than either a chafe or a warren; for a park 
muit t inclofed, and may not lie open; if it docs, 
itis a good caufe of feizure into the king’s hands: and 
the owner cannot have action agrinft fuch as hunt 
in his park, if it lies open. Corve!l, 

We have parks and inclofures of all forts of beats 
and birds, which we ufe not only for view or rare- 
nefs, buc lixewiie for difleQtions and trials, Bacen. 

Jo Parx. v.a. [from the ncur.] To ex- 
clofe as in a park. 

How are we park'd, and bounded in a pale ? 

A little herd of England's tim'rous deer, 
Maz’d with a yelping kennel of French curs. Shak/p. 

PA'RKER. x. j. [from park. | A park-keerer. 

Ainfexorth. 

PaRRLEAVES. mA An herb. din/aworth. 

Pare. x, /. [from parler, Fr. | Converfa- 

tion; talk; oral treaty; oral difcuffion 

of any thing. 
Of all the gentlemen, 

‘That every day with par/e encounter me, 

In thy opinion, which is worthicit love? = Shak/p. 
Our trumpet call’d you to this general parde. Shun. 
The bithop, bya parle, is, with a thow 

Ot combination, cunningly betray’d. Daniel. 
Why meet we thus, like wrang'ing advocates, 

To urze the juftice of our caufe with words ? 

I hate this par/es ’tis tame: if we mutt meet, 

Give m: my arms. Rowe. 


TI PA'RLEY. v. ». [from parler, French. } 
To treat by word cf mouth; to talk ; 
to difcufs any thing orally. It is much 
nfed in war for a meeting of enemies to 
talk. 

a Turk defired the captain to fend fome, with 
whom they might more conveniently parley. 

Knolles. 

He parleys wiih her a while, as imagining the 

, would advile him to proceed. Brosme. 

Pa'rLEY. x. jJ. [from the verb. ] Oral treaty; 
talk ; conference; difcuffion by word of 


mouth, 

Seek rather by parley to recover them, than by 
the fword. Siancy. 
Well, by my will, we thall admit noparey ; 

Av rotten cafe abides no handling. Shuk/peare. 
Summon a parley, we will talk with him. Shat/. 
Let us refolve never to have any parley with our 

Jufts, but to make fome confideradle progrefs in our 

repentance. Calamy. 
Parley and holding intelligence with guilt in the 

mott trivial thtogs, he pronounced as trealon to our- 
felves, as well as unto God. Fell. 
No gentle means could be eflay’d; 

*Twas beyond parley when the hege was laid. Dry. 
Force never yet a generous heart did gain; 

We yield on parley, butare ttorm'd in vain. Dryden, 
Yet when fome better fated youth 

Shall with his am‘rous parley move thee, 

Reflect one moment on his truth, 
Who, dying thus, pecfitts to love thee. Prior, 


PA'RLIAMENT. x., f. [parliamentum, low 
Latin; parlemen:, Fr.) In England, is 
the affembly of the king and three eiiates 
of the realm; na:nely, the lords fpirituai, 
the lords teinporal, and commons, tor 
the debating of matters touching the 
commonwealih, efpecially the making 


and correcting of laws; which aflembly 
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or court is, of all others, the higheft, and 


of greateft authority. Cowell. 
The king is fied to London, 
To call a prefent court ot pariiament. Shak/peare. 


Far te the thought of this from Henry's heart, 
To make a fhambles of the parliament houfe.Shak/. 
The true ufe of parliaments 1s very excellent; and 
be often called, and continued as long as is necefflary. 
_ Bacon. 
] thought the right way of parlaments the mott 

fafe for my crown, as deft plealiog to mv people. 

King Chartes. 
Thefe are -mob readers: it Virgil and Martial 
Rood tor parliament men, we know who would carry 
it. Dryden. 
PaRLIAMENTARY. ady.! from parliament. | 
Enaéted by parliament; pertaining to 
parliament. 
To the three firft titles of the two houfes, or lines, 
and conquet, were added two more; the authorities 
arliamertary ard papai. Bacen. 
Many things, that obtain as common law, had 


their original by parliamentary acts or conftitutions, | 


made in writings by the king, lords, and commons. 
Hae. 

Credit torun ten millions in debt, without par- 
diamentary fecurity, l think to be dangerous and iite- 


gal. Swift. 
Pa‘'RLOuR. a. f. [parloir, Fr. parlatoria, 
Italian. ] 


1, A room in monafleries, where the reli- 
gious meet and converfe. 

2. A room in houies on the firft floor, ele- 
gantly furnifhed for reception or enter- 
tainment. 

Can we judze it a thing feemly for a man to go 
about the building of an houte tothe God of heaven, 
with no other appearance than 1f his end were to 
rear up a kitchen or a par/sur ior his own v'e? 

Hooker. 

Back again fair A'ma led them right, 

And foon into a goodly parlour brought. S2enfer. 

It would be infinitely more thametul, in the diefs 
of the kitchen, to receive the entertainments of the 


parlour. Ssurb. 
Rcot and fides were like a parlour made 
A fott recels, and a cool fummer ibade. Dryden. 


The firit, forgive my verfe st too diifufe, 
Pertorm'a the kitchen’s and the parlcur’s ufe 5 
The iecond, betti bolted and immur’d, 

From wolves his oùñaoor family fecur’d. Harte. 
PA'RLOUS. aaj. [This might feem to 

come from parler, Fr. tofpeax; but Ju- 

nius Àerives it, l think rightly, from pe- 

rilous, in which it anfwers to the Latin 

improbus.) Keen; fprighily; waggifh. 

Midas durt communicate 

To none but to his wite his ears ot ftate 3 

Oue mult be trutted, and he thought her fit, 

As palling prudent, and a parlous wit. Dryden. 
Pa’RLOUSNESS. z. J- [tr m parlous. } 

Quicknefs; keennefs of temper. 
ParMA-CIrtTy. z, Je Coruptedly for 

Jperma ceti. Aiafwo ih. 
Pa’kNEL. x. f. [The diminutive of parra- 

nella.} A punk; a flut. Obfolcte. 

Skinn T. 

PARO'CHIAL. adj. [ parochialis, fron piro- 

chia, low Lar. |` Belonging toa parith. 

The marricd tare ot pur cosa/ paitors hath given 
them the opportuniiy of leitung a more exact aud 
univertal pattern ot holy living, to the peuple cum- 
mitted to their charge. Aitcrbury 

Pa'RODY. n. J. [ parsdie, Fr, sapasi. ] 
A kind of writing, in weich the words or 
an author or his thoughts are taken, anc 
by a flight change adapted to fome new 
purpofe. 

The smitations of the ancients are added togethe: 
with fome ot the parodies and aliufious to ihe moil 
excellent ot the moucras. Pope 

To Pa’RODY. v, a. j parodier, French; troi 


parody.) 'To copy by way of parody. 


PAR 


1 have tranfiated, or rather parcdied, a poem of 
Horace, in which I introduce you advifing me. 
Popes 
PARO'LE. 2. /. [ parole, Fr.] Word given 
as an affurance; promife given by a pris 
foner not to go away, 
Love’s votaries enthral each other's foul, 
Till both of them live but upon purove. Cicaveland, 
Be very tender ot your honour, and not fal} in loves 
becaufc 1 have a fcruple whether you can keep your 
gavole, if you becoa:e a priloner to the ladies. 
Swifr, 
PARONOMA'SIA. v. f. [raporouncie.| A 
rhetorical fgure,in which, by the change 
of a letter or fyllable, feveral things ace 
|! alluded to, dt is called in Latin, agra- 
| minario. Die, 
Pa RONY'CHIA, Fe [Tapuia 3, parony. 
( 
| 


chie, Fr.) A preternatural fwelling oz 
fore under the root of the nail in one’s 
finger; a telon; a whitlow. Dif, 
PARO'NYMOUS. adj. [7aparuwes] Refem-_ 
bling another word. 
Shew your critical learning in the etymology of 
terms, the fynonimous and the paronzmous or kins 
died names Warts 


| Pa/ROQUET, 2. f [ parroguet, or perroquet, 
Fr.] A fmall fpecies of parrot. 


The great, red and blue, are parro's; the middle- 
mott, called popinjayvs; and the leffcr, parcquets : 


in all above twenty forts. Gree, 
I would not give my parcguet 
For all the doves that ever New. Pri:r. 


PalrotiD, adj, [parotide, Fr, mapag, zape 
and ör.) _Saitvary: fo named becaufe 
near the ears, 

Bealts and birds, havrrg one common ufe of fpitele, 
are furmihed with the parcsid glaads, which help to 

- fupply the mouth with or Grew. 

Pa’RoTis. 2. fe [zápas] A tumour in the 

landules behind and about the ears, 
generally called the emoncttories of the 
brain, though, indeed, they are the ex- 
ternal fountains of the faliva of the mouth. 
Wryemai. 

PA'ROXYSM. m.f. [rapekucw; paroxy/me, 
Fr.] A fit; pertodical exacervation of a 
drieafe, 

l fancied to myfelf a kind of eafe, in the change 
of the parsxy/m. Dryden. 
Amorou; gitls, through the fury of an hyttericx 
paroxy/im, ate cait into a trance for an hour. Harvey. 
The greater diitunce of time there ts between the 
paraxyjms, the lever is lefs dangerous, but more ov- 


itivate. Ar bu. onde 
Pa’rriciDe. #. fà (parricide, Fr, parricida, 
Laun j 


1. One who deftroys his father. 

1 told him the revenging gois i 

’Gaink parricices did all their thunder bend; 

Speke wich how macifold and ttrorg a bond 

‘The child was bound to th’ tather. Sb2k/peare, 
2. One who deltroys or invades any to 

whom he owes paricular reverence, as 

his country or patron. 

T (parricide, Fr. parricidium, Lat. ] The 
murder of a father; murder of one to 
whom reverence is due. 

Although he were a prince ia military virtue ap- 
proved, aud likewile a good law-maker; yet his 
crucities aud parricides weighed down his virtues. 

Bacon. * 

Morat was always bloody, now he’s bafe 5 
Aud has lo tar in ulurpauon gone, 

He will by parricide lecure the throne. 
Paakict' Dak. adr. {trom parricida, 
PARRICI'DIOUS, Lar] Relating’ to 

parnicise 5 committing parricide. 

He ts now paid in his own ways the pars iciJinu 
animal, aad punilbmen: of murtheress is spun h ms 

bruwa. 


Dryden. 


PAR 


Pa'nror. v. f. [perroguet, Fr.] A party- 
coloured bird of the fpecies of the hooked 


PAR 


3. It is applied to the teachers of the pref- 


byterians, 


bill, remarkable for the exat imitation-| pa’psonace. n. f. [from paron.] The 


of the human voice. See ParoQquer. 
Some will evermore peep through their eyes, 
Aad laugh like parrots at a bag-piper.  Shuk/peare. 
Who taught the parrot human notes to try ? 
‘Twas witty want, herce hunger to appeafe. Dryden. 
Jo Pa'ruy. ve n. [parer, Fr.] To put by 
thrus; to fence: 
A man of courage, whocannot fence, and will put 
all upon one thruit, and not itand parrying, has the 


odds againit a moderate fencer. Locke. 
I could 

By dint of logick rike thee mute ; 

With learned fkill, now pufh, now parry, 

From Darii to Bacardo vary. Prior. 


Jo PARSE. v. a. [from pars, Latin.) ‘To 
refolve a fentence into the e!ements or 
parts of fpeech. Itisa word only ufed 


in grammar fchools, 
Let him conttrue the letter into Englith, and parfe 
it over perfectly. Afcham. 
Let fcholars reduée the words to their orinal, to 
the firft cafe of nouns, or firit tenfe of verbs, and give 
an account of their formations and change, their 
fyntax and dependencies, which is called parfng. 
Watts 
PAaRrsIMO'NIoUsS. adj. (from par/imony. ] 
Covetous; frugal; fparing. lr is fome- 
times of a good, fometimes of a bad 


fenfe. 


A prodigal king is nearer a tyrant, than a parfi- 
monious; for itore at home draweth not his con- 
templations abroad, but want fupplieth itfelf of what 
is next. Bacon. 

Extraordinary funds for one campaign may {pare 
us the expence of many years, whereas a long parfi- 
monious war will drain us of more meg and money. 

Addifon. 

Parfimoniows age and rigid wifdom. Rowe. 
ParsiMo'NIOUSLY. adv, [from parfimoni- 
ous.) Covetoufly; frugally; fparingly. 

Our anceftors acted parfimonionfly, becaufe they 
only fpent their own treafure for the good of their 
pofterity ; whereas we fquandered away the treafures 
of our potterity. Swift. 
Parsimo NiousNess. 2. /. [from parfi- 
monions.| A difpofition to fpare and fave. 
PA'RSIMONY. x. f. (parfimonia, Latin.) 
Frugality ; covetoufnefs ; niggardlinefs ; 
faving temper. 

The ways toenrich are many: parfimony is one 
of the beit, and yet is not innocent; for it with- 
holdeth men from works of liberality. Bacon. 

Thefe people, by their extreme parfimony, toon 
grow into wealth from the (mallett beginnings, 

Swift, 
Pa'RSLEY.  f. [ perfil, Fr. apium, Latin ; 
perfli, Welfh.] An herb. 

A wench married in the afternoon, as fhe went to 
the garden for par fey to {tuff a rabbit. Shakfpeare, 

Green beds of parfley near the river grow. Dryden. 

Sempronia dug Titus out of the parfley-bed, as 
thev ufe to tell children, and thezeby became his 
mother. Locke. 


Pa‘asnep. n.f. [pa/finaca, Lit.] A plant. 

November is drawn in a garment af changeable 
green, and bunches of parfneps and turueps in his 
right hand. Peacham. 


PA'RSON. 2. f£ [Derived either from | 
perfona, becaufe the parfon omnium per-e 
jouam in ecclefia fultinet; or from paro- 
chianus, the parith prielt. } 
a, The priet of a parih; one that has a 
parochial charge or cure of fouls. 

Abbot was preferred by king James to the bifhap- 
rick of Coventry and Litchheld, before he had been 


purfon, vicar, or curate of any parith church. 
q Clarendon. 


2. A clergyman. 
Sometimes comes fhe with a tithe pig’s tail, 
Tickling the parfon as he lies afleep; 


Phen dreams he of another benefice, Shak fpeare. 


PART. 2 fe [pars, Lat. ] 


t. Something lels than the whole ; a por- 


benefice of a parith; a rectory. 
I have given him the purfoxage of the parith. 
AMifon. 


tion; a quantity taxen from a larger 
quantity. 
Helen's cheeks, but not her heart, 
Atalanta’s better part. Shak/peare, 
The people ttoud at the nether part of the mount. 
Exodus. 
This law wanted not parts of prudent and deep 
forefight ; for it touk away occalion to pry into the 
king’s title. Bacon. 
Thecitizens were for the moft part fain or taken, 
Knolles. 
Henry had divided 
The perfon of himlelf into four parts. Danici. 
Thefe conclude that to happen often, which hap- 
peneth but fometimes ; that never, which happeneth 
but feldom ; and that always, which happcneth for 
the mott parr. Brown. 
Refides his abilities as a foldier, which were emi- 
nent, he had very great parts ot breeding, teing a 
very great fcholar in the political farts of learning. 
Clarendon. 
When your judgment thall grow ftronger, it will 
be neceflary to examine, parr by part, thofe works 
which have given reputation to the matters. Dryden, 
Of heavenly parr, and part of earthly blood ; 
A mortal woman mixing with a god. Dryden. 
Our ideas of extenfion and number, do they not 
contain a fecret relauon of the pares ? Locke. 


2, Member. 


He fully poffetfed the revelation he had received 
from God; all the parrs were formed, in his mind, 
into one harmonious body. Locke. 


3. Particular ; diltinét fpecies. 


Eufebia bringsthem up to all kinds of labour that 
are proper for women, as fowing, knitting, fpinning, 
and all other parts of houlewilery. Law. 


4. Ingredient in a mingled mafs. 


Many irregular and degenerate parts, by the de- 
fe€tive ceconomy of nature, continue complicated 
with the blood, Blackmore. 


ç. That which, in divifion, falls to each, 


Go not without thy wife, but let me bear 
My part of danger, with an equal hare. Dryden, 
Had I been won, I had deferv’d your blame; 
But fure my pars was nothing but the thame. 


Dr) den. 


6. Proportional quantity. 


It was fo ttrong, that never any fill’d 
A cup, where that was but by drops inttill’d, 
And drunke it off; but "twas before allaid 
With twenty parts in water. Chapman. 


7. Share; concern. 


Forafmuch as the children are partakers of feh 
and blood, he alfo took par? of the fame. Hebrews. 
Sheba faid, we have no part in David, neither 
have we inheritance in the fon of Jelle. 2 Samuel. 
The ungodly made a covenant with death, becaule 
they are worthy to take pare with it. Wisdom, 
Agamemnon provokes Apollo, whom he was 
willing to appeafe afterwards at the colt ot Achilles, 
who had no part in his faule, Pope. 


8. Side; party; interett; fa€tion: to take 


part, is to act in favour of another, 
Michael Caffio, 
When I have fpoken of youdifpraifingly, 
Hath ta’en your purt, ShLak/peare. 
And that he might on many props repofe, 
Fle ttrengths his own, and who his part did take. 
t Danicl, 
Let not thy divine heart 
Forethink me any ill; 
Deitiny may take thy part, 
And may thy fears fulfil. 
Some other pow’? 
Might have afpir’d, and me, tho’ mean, 
Drawn to his part. Milton. 
Call up their eyes, and fix them on your example ; 
that fo natural ambition might take part with scafon 
and their intereit to encourage imitation, Glanville, 


Donne. 


PAR 
A brand preferv'd to warm fome prince's heart, 
And make whole kingdoms take her brother's part, 


Waller, 
The arm thus waits upon the heart, 
Soquick to take the bully’s part; 
That one, tho’ warm, decides more flow 
Than t’ other executes the blow. Prior. 


, Something relating or belonging. 

For Zelmane’s parr, the would have been glad of 
the fall, which made her bear the fweet burden of 
Philoclea, but that Me feared the might receive 
fome hurt. Sidney. 

For my part, I would entertain the legend ot my 
love with quiet hours. Shat/pearce 

For your pars, itnot appears to me, 

‘That you foul! have aninch of any ground 
To build a grief upon. Shakfpeave. 

For my part, l have no fervile end in my labour, 
which may refrain or embale the freedom of my 
judgment. orton, 

For my part, I think there is nothing fo fecret 
that hall not be brought to light, within the world. 

Burnet. 
1o. Particular office or character. 

The pneumatical part, which is in all tangible 
bodies, and hath fome attinity with the air, performs 
eth the paris of the airs as, when you knock upon aa 
empty barrel, the found is, in part, created by the 
air on the oudfide, and, in part, by the air in the 
infide. Bacon. 

Store of plants, the effects of nature ; and where 
the people did their par’, fuch increafe of maize. 

Hey lin, 
Accufe not nature, fhe hath done her parr; 
Do thou but thine. Milton. 
11. Character appropriated in a play. 
That part 
Was aptly fitted, and naturally performed. Shak/p. 

Have you the lion’s part written ? give it me, tor 
I am flow of ftudy. Sh2kipeare. 

God is the mafter of the fcenes: we mult not 
chufe which part we fhall a&t; it concerns us only to 
be careful, that we do it well. Taylor. 

12. Bufinefs; duty. 
Let them be fo furnithed and inftrutted for the 
military party as they may defend themfelves. 
Bacor, 
13. Action; condoctt. _ 
Find him, my ford, 
And chide him hither ftraight: this part of his 
Conjoins with my difeafe, Shak/peare. 
14. Kelation reciprocal. 

Inquire not whether the facraments confer grace 
by their own excellency, becaufe they, whe affirm 
they du, require fo much duty on our parts, as they 
alfo do, who attribute the effect to our moral difnae 
fition, Taylor. 

‘The fcripture tells us the terms of this covenant of 
God's part and our’s; namely, that he will be our 
God, and we thall be his people. Tillet fon. 

It might be deem'd, on our hittorian’s part, 

Or too much negligence, or want of art, 

If he forgot the vat magnificence 

Of royal Theleus. Dryden, 
I 5. Lu good part; in ill part: as well done; 

as ill done. 

God accepteth it i” good part, at the hands ‘of 
faithful men. Hooker. 

16. [In the plural.] Qualities; powers; 
faculties, or accomplifhments. 

Who is courteous, noble, liberal, but he that hath 
the example before his eyes of Amphislus; where 
are all heroical parts, but in Amphialus ? Sidney. 

Such licentious parts tend, for che molt part, to 
the hurtof the Englith, or maintenance of their own 


lewd liberty. Speafer. 
I conjure thee, by all the parts of man, 
Which honour does acknowledge. Shak/peare. 


Solomon was a prince adorned with fuch purts of 
mind, and exalted by tuch a concurrence of all prof- 
perous events to make him magnificent. Sourh. 

The Indian princes difcover fine far’s and excel- 
lent endowments, without improvement. Feiron. 

Any employment of our talents, whether of our 
parts, Our time, or money, that is not ttrict!y ac- 
cording to the willof God, that is not for fuch ends 
as are fuitable to his glory, are us great abfurdities 
and failings. Law, 


2k 2 


PAR 


17. [n the plural.] Quarters; regions; 
dités. 

Although no man was, in our parts, fpoken of, 
but he. for his manhood; yet, as though thercin 
he excelled himfelf, he was called the courteous 
Amophialus. Sidney. 

When he had gone over thofe parts, he came 
into Greece. Ads. 

All parts refound with tumults, plaints, and fears, 
And zrifly death, in fundry ihapes, appears. Dryd. 

18. For the mafi part. Commonly ; oftener 


than otherwife. 
Of a plain and honeft nature, for the mofl part, 
they were found to be. Heylin. 
Part. a7v. Partly; in fome meafure. 
For the fair kindnefs you have ne me, $ 
And part being prompted, by your prelent trouble, 
Vii lhd t., a tite, Fan ple Shak/peare, 
Ju PART. v. a. 
3. Fodivide; to ftare; to diftribute. 
All that believed, fold their goods, and parted 
them to all men, as every man had neede Aës. 
Jove himfelf no lefs content wou’d be 
To part his throne, aod thare his heav’a with thee. 
Pope. 
2. To feparate; to difunire. 
Nought but death fhall part thee and me. Rwsb. 
All the warid, 
As ’twere the bus’nefs of mankind to part us, 
Js arm’d again{t my love. Dryer. 
3. To break into pieces. 
Part it in pieces, and pour oil thereon. Leviticus. 
4. Tokeep afunder., 
In the narrow feas, that part 
The French and Englifh, there mifcarried 
A veffel of our country. Sbakfpeare. 
5. To feparate combatants. 
Who faid 
King John did fly, an hour or two before 


The ftumbling night did pars our weary powers. 
Shak/pearen 


Jove did both hofts furvey, 
And,when he pleas’d tothunder, parz the fray. Wail. 
6. To fecern. 


The liver minds his own affair, 


And parts and ttrains the vital juices. Prior. 
To PART. v. n. 
1. To be feparated. 
Powerful hands will not par? 
Milton. 


Eafily from peflefiion won with arms. 

*T was for him much eafier to fubdue 
Thoie tues he fought with, than to part from you 

Dryden. 
2. To quit cach other. 
He wrung Ballanio’s hend, and (o thev parted. 
Saatfpeare. 

This was the defign of a people, that wese at 
liberty to part afunder, but defired to keep in one 
body. Locke. 

What! part, for ever part? unkind Hmena; 
Oh! can you think, that death is half fo dreadful, 
As it would be to live withouc thee ? Smith. 

1f it pleafes God to reftore me to my health, 1 
fall make a third journey; if nor, we mult part, 
as all human creatures have parted. Swift. 

3. To take farewell. 
Ere I could 
Give him that parting kifs, which I had fet 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father. 
Sbak/peare. 
Nuptial bow’r! Ey me adorn’d, from thee 
How Mall ] part, and whither wander? Milton. 

Upon his removal, they parted from him with 

tears in their eyes. Swift. 
4. To have fhare. 

As his part is, that goeth down to the hatile, fo 
fhall his part be, that tarricth by the Rulf; they 
fnall part alike. Tfaiab. 

5. [partir, Fr.) To go away ; to fet out. 
So parted they ; the angel up to heaven 
From tne thick shade, and Adam to his bow’r. Mil. 
Thy iather 
Embrae’d me, parting forth’ Etrurian land. Dry. 
6. To Part with. Voquit; torefizn; to 
Jofe ; to be feparated from. 

For her fake, 1 do rear-up her boy ; 

And ios her fase, J will not pars witb hims Shahk/, 


PAR 


An affeftionate wife, when in fear of parting | te 


vith her beloved hufband, heartily defired of God 
his life or fociety, upon any conditions that were 


not finful. Taylor. 
Celia, for thy fake, I pare 

We7tb all that grew fo near my heart; 

And that I may fuccefsful prove, 

Transform myfelf to what you love. Waller. 


Thou marble hew’lt, cre long to part wito 
breath, 
And houfes rear’(t, unmindful of thy death. Sandys. 

Lixiviate falts, though, by piercing the bodies of 
vegetables, they difpofe them to part readily witd 
their tincture, yet fome tinctures they do not only 
draw our, buet likewife alter. Beye. 

The ideas of hunger and warmth are fome of the 
firt that children have, and which they fcarce ever 
part with. Lecke. 

What a defpicable figure mult mock-patriots make, 
who venture to be hanged for the ruin of thofe civil 
rights, which their anceftors, rather than part with, 
chofe to be cut to pieces in the field of batile ?Addif. 

The good things of this world fo delight in, as 
remember, that we are to part with them, to ex- 
change them for more durable enjoyinents. Altrer5. 

As for riches and power, our Saviour plainly de- 
termines, that the bet way to make them bleffings, 
is to part with them. Swisr. 

Pa'r TABLE. adj. [from part.] Divifible; 
fuch as may be parted. 

His hot love was partable among three other of 
his miltreffes. Camden's Remairs. 

PA'RTAGE. z. f. [ partage, Fr.) Divilion; 
at of fharing or parting, A word 
merely French. 

Men have agreed to a difproportionzte and un- 
equal poflethon of the earth, having found out a 
way, how a man may fairly poffels more land, 
than he himfelf can ufe the product of, by receiv- 
ing, in exchange for the overplus, gold and filvef ; 
this parrage of things, in an equality of private 
pofleilions, men have made practicable out of the 
bounds of fociety without compact, only by putting 
a value on gold and filver, and tacitly azreeing in the 
ule of money. Locke. 

To PaRTA'KE.v.m. preterit, J partook; par- 
ticiple paflive, partaken, [partand take. | 

1. To have fhare of any thing; to take 
{hare with: it is commonly ufed with 
of before the thing fhared. Locke ufes 
it with rez. 

Partake and ufe my kingdom as your own, 

And fhall be yours while I command the crown. Dry. 

How far brutes partake in this faculty is not eafy 
to determine. Locke. 

Truth and falfehood have no other trial but rea- 
fon and proof, which they made ufe of to make 
themfelves knowing, and fo mult others too, that 
will partake ia their knowledge. Locke. 

2. To participate; to have fomething of 


the property, nature, claim, or right. 
The attorney of the dutchy of Lancafter partakes 
partly 2f a judge, and partly of an attorney-general. 
Bacon, 
3. To be admitted to; not to be excluded. 
You may partake of any thing we fay; 
We fpeak no treafon. Sbak/peare. 
`. To combine; tə unite in fome bad de- 
fign. A juridical fenfe. 
As it prevents factions and partatings, foit keeps 
the rule and ad miniftration of the luws uniform, Hale. 


To PARTA'KE. V. a. 
1. To fhare; to have part in. 
By and by, thy bofom (hall partake 
The fecrets of my heart. 
Atfeafon fit 
Let her with thee partake what thou haf heard. 47i/. 
A My royal father lives, 
Let ev'ry one partake the gencral joy. Dryden 
2. To admit to part; to extend participa 
tionto. Obfolete. 
My friend, hight Philemon, I did partake 
Of all my love, and all my privity, 
Who greatly joyous feemed for my fake. Spenfer. 
Your exultation par tke to every one. Shakjpeare. 


‘PARTA'KER, x J. [from partake. } 


Sbhak/peare. 


PAR 


A partrer in pofleffions: a fharer of any 
thing; an affoctate with: commonly 
with of before the thing partaken. 

They whom earreft lets hinder from being pap- 
takers of the whole, have yet, through length of 
divine fervice, opportunity for accefs unto fome rea- 
fonable part thereof. Hooker. 

Didh thou 
Make us partakers of a little gain 
That now our lofs might be ten times as much ? 
Sbakipeare. 
- With fuch the muf return at fetuing light, 
Tho’ not purtaker, witnefs of their night. Pricr. 

His bitterett enemies were partakers of his kind- 
nefs, and he ftill continued to cntreat them to ac- 
cept of life from him, and, with tears, bewailed 
their infidelity, Culamy. 
2, Sometimes with j» before the thing par- 
taken : perhaps of is beft before a thing, 


and ia before an aétion. 
With me pertaker in thy happinels, 
When thou do’'it meet good nap. Shakf{peare. 
If we had been in the days of our fathers, we 
would not have been partakers with them i” the 
blood of the prophets. Matibew. 
3. Accomplice; affociate. 
Thou confented:it, and hat been partaker with 
adulterers. Pfalins. 
He took upon him the perfon of the duke of York, 
and drew with him complices and partakers. Bacon. 
PA'RTER,  /. [from part. } One that parts 
or feparates. 
The parter of the fray was night, which, with 
her black arms, pulled their malicious fights one 
from the other. Sidney. 


Pa'RTERRE. v. 2 [farterre, Fr. A level 
divifion of ground, that, for the moft 
part, faces the fouth and belt front of'a 
houte, and is furnifhed with greens and 
flowers. Miller. 


There are as many kinds of gardening, as of 
poetry ; your maker's of parterres and flawer gardens 
are epigrammatilts and fonneteers. Spedator. 

The vatt parterres a thoufand hands hall make ; 
Lo! Cobham comes, ard floats them with a lake, 


Pope. 

PA'RTIAL. adj. [ partial, French. ] a 

1. Inclined antecedently to favour one party 

in a caufe, or one fide of the queftion 
more than the other. 

Ye have not kept my ways, but have been partia? 
in the law. Malachi. 

Self-love will make men partial to themfelves 
and friends, and ill-nature, paifion, and revenge 
will carry them too far in punithing others; and 
hence God hath appointed governments to refrain 
the partiality and violence of men. Jocke. 

2. Inclined to favour without reafon : with 
to before the part favoured 

Thus kings heretofore who fhowed themfelves 
partial toa party, had the fervice only of the wortt 
part of their people. Davenant., 

Authors are partial to their wit, ’tis true, 

But are not criucks to their judgement too? Pape. 

In thefe, one may be fincerer to a reafonable 
friend, than toa fond and partial parent. Pepe. 

3. Affcéting only one part; fubfifting only 
ina part; not general; not univerfal; 
not total. 

If we compare thefe partial diffolutions of the 
earth with an univerfal diffolution, we may aseafily 
conceive an univerfal deluge from an univerfal diffo- 
lution, as a partial deluge from a partial. Burnet. 

That which weakens religion, wall at length de- 
froy it; for the weakening of a thing is only a 


partial dettruction of it. South. 
All difcord, harmony, not underftood ; 
All partial evil, univerfal good. Pope. 


PARTIALITY. 2. f. [ partialité, Fr. from 
partial.| Unequal ftate of the judgment 
and favour of one above the other, with- 
out juft reafon. 

Then would the Irith party cry out par iality, 
and complain he is not ufcd as a fubjet, he is not 
futfered to have the free benctit of the law. Spenser 


PAR 


Partiafity is properly the underftanding’s judging’ 


according to the inclination of the will and affec- 
tions, and not according to the exact truth of things, 
or the merits of the caufe. _ _ Sourb, 
As there isa partiatity tO opinions, which is apt 

to miilead the underitanding; fo there is allo a 
partiality to Qudies, which is prejudicial to know- 
ledge. Lecke. 
To PARTIALI'ZE. v. a [partialifer, Fr. 
. from partial.) Vo make partial. Aword, 
perhaps, peculiar to Shat/peare, and not 


unworthy of general ufe. 

Such neighbour-nearnefs to our facred blood 
Should nothing privilege him, nor partialize 
Th’ unttooping firmnefs of my upright foul. Sbat/. 

Pa'RTIALLY. adv. [trom partial, | 
1. With unjuft favour or diflike. 
2. In part; not- totally. 

That fole irto a total verity, which was but 
partially truc in its covert fenfe. Brown. 

The meffage he brought opened a clear profpect 
of eternal falvation, which had been but obfcurely 
and partially figured in the shadows of the law. 

Rogers. 
Paatrsiutry. ». f. [from partible,| Di- 
vifibility ; {eparability. 
PAa'RTIRLE. adj. [from part.) Divifble; 
feparable. 

Make the moulds parrib/e, plued or cemented 
together, that you may opeu them, when you take 
out the fruit. Bacon. 

‘The fame body, in one circumftance, is more 
weighty, aod, in another, is more partible. Digby. 

PARTI'CIPABLE. adj, [from participate. ] 
Such as may he thared or partaken. 

Plato, by his ideas, means only the divine effence 
with this connotation, as it is varioufly imitable or 
participable by created beings. Novis. 

PARTICIPANT., adj. [ participant, Fr. from 
participate.) Sharing; having fhare or 
part: wath of. 

During the parliament, he publifhed his procla- 
nation, offering pardon to all fuch as had taken 
arms, or been participawt of any attempts againit 
him ; fo as they fubmitted themfelves. Bacon. 

The prince faw he fhould confer with one parti- 
cipant of more than monkith fpeculations. Forton. 

f any part of my body be fo mortified, as it be- 
comes like a rotten branch of a tree, it putrefies, 
andas not participant of influence derived from my 
foul, becaufe it is now no longer in it to quicken it. 

Fale. 
Jo PARTI'CIPATE. v. u, [participo, Lat. 
participer, French. } 
1. To partake; to have fhare. 
Th’ other initruments 
Did fee, and hear, devife, inftruct, walk, feel; 
And mutually participate. Shak/peare. 
3. With of. 

An aged citizen brought forth all his provifions, 
and faid, that as he did communicate unto them 
his ttore, fo would he participate of their wants. 


Hayward. 
ae With sx. 

His delivery, and thy joy thereon, 

In both which we, as next, participate. Milor. 
4. To have part of more things than one. 

Few creatures participate cf the nature of plants 
and metals both. bacon. 

God, when heav’n and earth he did create, 
Form'd man,who thould of both participate. Denb. 

Thote bodies, which are under a light, which is ex- 
tended and diftribu:ed equally through all, Mould 
participate of each others colours. Dryden. 

5. To have part of fomething common 
with another. 
The frecies of aucibles feem to participate more with 
Socal metion, like percuffions made upon the air. 
Becon. 
Jo PARTICIPATE. v. a. To partake; 
to receive part of; to fhare. 

As Chrift’s incaraation and pafon can be avail- 
able tono man’s goed, which is not made’ partaker 
of Chrifty reither-can we participate biov without 
he prefence. Hooker. 
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The French feldom atchieved any honourable 
afs without Scottith hands, who therefore are to 


participate the glory with them, Camden. 
Fellowfhip, 

Such as I seek, fit to participate 

All rational delight ; wherein the brute 

Cannot be human confort. Milton. 


PARTICIPATION, #. f. [ participation, Fr. 
from participate. | 

1, The ftate of fharing fomething in 
common. 

Civil fociety doth more content the nature of man, 
than any private kind of folitary living ; becaufe, in 
fociety, this good of mutual participation is fo much 
larger. Hocker. | 

Their {pirits are fo married in conjunion, with 
the participation ot fociety, that they flock toge- 
ther in content, like fo many wild geefe. Sbak/p. 

A joint coronation of himfeit and his queen 
might give any countenance of partici pation of title. 

Bacon 
2. "he act or ftate of receiving or having 
part of fomething. 

All things feck the higheft, and covet more or 
lefs the participation of God himfelf. Hooker. 

Thofe deities are fo by participation, and fubor- 
dinate to the fupreme. Stilling fleet. 

What an honour, that God fhould admit us irto 
fuch a blelfed participation of himfelf? Atterbury. 

Convince them, that brutes have the leaft parti- 
cipation of thought, and they retract. Bentley. 

Your genius fhould mount above that mit, in 
which its participation and neighbourhood with 
earth long involved it. Pope. 

3. Dittribution; divifion into fhares. 

Irfufficeth not, that the country hath wherewith 
to fultain even mcre than to live upon it, if means 
be wanting whereby to drive convenient participa- 
tion of the general ftore into a great number of well- 
defervers, Raleigh. 


PARTICI'PIAL. adj. [ participialis, Latin. ] 
Having the nature of a participle. 

PARTICI'PIALLY. adv. [from participle. | 
In the fenfe or manner of a participle. 

PA'RTICIPLE. x. f. [participium, Lat. | 

1. A word partaking at once the quaiities 
of a noun and verb, 

A participle is a particular fort of adjective, 
formed from a verb, and together with its figninica- 
tion of action, paion, or tome other manner of 
exiltence, fignifying the time thereof. Clarke, 

2. Any thing that participates of diferent 
things. Not ufed. 

The participles or confiners between plants and 
living Creatures, are fuch as are fixed, though they 
have a motion in their parts: fuch as oyfters and 
cockles. Bacon. 


PA'RTICLE. æ. fe [particule, Fr. particula, 
Latin. | 


1. Any fmali portion of a greater fubftance. 
From any of the other unreafonable demands, 
the houfes had not given their commutiioners authc- 
rity in the leait particle to recede. Clarendon. 
There is not one grain in the univerfe, either 
too much or toolittle, nothing to be added, nothing 
to be fpared: nor fo much as any one particle of it, 
that mankind may not be either the better or the 
worfe for, according as ‘tis applied. J? Effrange. 

With particles of heav’nly hre, 

The God of nature did his foul infpire, 
Curious wits, 

With rapture, withaftonifhment reflect 

On the {mall fize of atoms, which unite 

To make the {mallet particle of light. Blackmore. 

k is not impoffible, but that microfcopes may, 
at length, be improved to the difcovery of the par- 
ticles of bodies, on which their cours depend. 

Newten's Opticks 

Blet with more particles of heav'nly fame. 

‘ Granville. 
2. A word unvaried by inflexion. 

Till Arianifm had made it a matter of fharpnefs 
and fubtilty of wit to be a found believing chriftian, 
men were not curious what fyllasles or particles ol 
fpeech they ufed. Hooker. 

The Latin varies the fignification of verbs and 


Dryden, 
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nouns, not as the modern languages, by particles 
prefixed, but by changing the lait fyllables. Locke. 

Particles are the words, whereby the mind fignie 
fies what conneiion it gives to the leveral afirma- 
tions and negations, that it unites in one continued 
reafoning or narration. Locke. 

In the Hebrew tongue, there is a particle, cone 
fiting but of one ‘ingle ‘etter, of which there are 
reckoned up above fifty leveral fignifications. Locke. 


PARTI'CULAR. adj. [ particulier, French. ] 


te Relating to fingle perfons; not general. 
He, as well with general orations, as particular 
dealing with men of moit.credit, made them fee 
how neceilary it was. Sidney. 
As well for particular application to fpecial occas 
fions, as alfo in other manifold refpedis, infinite 
treafures of wifdom are abundantly to be found in 
the holy fcripture, Hooker, 


2. Individual; one diftin& from others. 

Wherefoever one plant draweth fuch a particular 
juice out of the earth, as it qualifeth the earth, fo 
as that juice, which remaineth, ts fit for the other 
plant; there the neighbourhood doth good. Bacon, 

This is true of a¢tions confidered in their general 
nature or kind, but not confidered in their pariieua 
lar individual inftances. South. 

Artifts, who propofe only the imitation of fuch a 
particular perfon, without election of ideas, have 
often been reproached for that omiffion. Drydens 


3. Noting properties or things peculiar. 

OFf this prince there is little particular memory 3 

only that he was very ftudious and learned. Bacon. 
4. Attentive to things fingle and diltinét. 

I have been particular in examining the reafon 
of children’s inheriting the property of their fathers, 
becaufe it will give us farther light in the inheritance 
of power. Locke. 

ç. Single; not general ; one among many. 

Rather performing his general commandments 
which had ever been, to embrace virtue, than any 
new particular, {prung out of paffion, and contrary 
to the jormer. Sidney. 

6. Odd; having fomething that eminently 
diftinguifhes him from others, ‘This is 


commonly ufed in a fenfe of contempt. 


PARTICULAR. a. fr 
1. A fingle inftance; a fingle point. 

I mutt referve fome particulars, which it 1s not 
lawful for me to reveal, I acon, 

Thefe notions are univerfal, and what is univers 
fal muft needs proceed from fome univerfal con{tant 
principle; the fame in all particulars, which can 
be nothing elfe but human nature. Suth. 

Having the idea of an elephant or an angle in my 
mind, the firt and natural enquiry is, whether tuch 
a thing does exit? and this knowledge is only of 
particusars. Locke. 

The mafter could hardly fit on his horfe for 
laughing, all the while he was giving me the parti- 
cuars of this Rory. AdAdifor. 

Vefpafian he refembled in many particucars. 

Swift. 
2. Individual ; private perfon. 

It is the greate iatereft ot particulars, to advance 

the good or the community. L’ Effrange. 
3. Private interett. 

Our wifdom mut be luch, as doth not propofe to 
infelf +o Moy our own particular, the partial and im- 
moderate defire whereof poifoneth wherefoever it 
taketh place; but she fcope and mark, which we 
are toaim at, is the publick and common good. 

Hoster, 

They apply their minds even with hearty affec- 
tion and zeal, atthe Icait, unto thofe branches of 
publick prayer, wherein their own par:icxlar 1s 
moved. Rooker. 

His general lov’d him 
In a moft dear particular. Shak/peare. 

We are likewife to give thanks for temporal blef- 
fings, whether fuch as concern the publick, as the 
profperity of the church, or nation, and all remark- 
able deliverances atforded to either 3 or elie fuch as 
concern ous partiiuiar. Duty of Man, 

4. Private charater; fingle felt, date of 
an individual. 

For his particular, I'll receive him gled!y; 

But not one follower. ob.k/peare, 
Pa 
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sg. A minute detail of things fingly enu- 


merated. 

The reader has a particular of the hooks, wherein 

this law was written, Ayliffe's Parergon. 
6, In particular, Peculiarly ; daftincth. 

Invention is called a mufe; authors afcribe to 
each of them, ix particular, the fciences which they 
have invented Dryden. 

And if we will take them, as they were directed, 
in particu.arto her, or in her, as their reprefenta- 
tive, to all other women, they will, at mott, concern 
the female fex only, and import no more but that 
fubjection, they thouid ordinarily be in, totheir huf- 
bands. Locke. 

This im particu’ar happens to the lungs:Biackm. 

PARTICULARITY. x. J. [farticularité, Fr. 
from particular. 
J. Diftinét notice or enumeration. 

So did the boldnefs of their affirmation accompany 
the greatnefs of what they did affirm, even defcend- 
ing to particularities, what kingdoms he thould 
evercome. Sidney, 

2. Singlenefs; individuality; fingle act; 
fingle cafe. 

Knowledze imprinted in the minds of all men, 
wheredy both general principles for directing of hu- 
man actions are comprehcnded, and conclufions de- 
rived from them, upon which cunclutions groweth, 
in particularity, the choice of good and evil, Hooker. 

3. Petty account ; private incident. 

To fee the titles that were molt agreeable to fuch 
an emperor, the fatteries that he lay moft open to, 
with the like parricu/avities only to be met with on 
medals, are certainly not a little pleafing. Addifon. 

4. Something belonging to fingle perfons. 

Let the general trumpet blow his blaft, 
Particularities and petty founds 
To ceafe. 

ç. Something peculiar. 

I faw on old heathen altar, with this particul2- 
rity, that it was hollowed like a dith at one end; 
but not the end on which the facrifice was laid. 

Addifen. 
He applied himfelf to the coquette’s heart ; there 
occurred many particularities in this difleGion. 
Addifon. 
Jo PARTI'CULARIZE. Y, a | particularifer, 
Fr. from particular.) To mention dif. 
tinétly ; to detail; to how minutely. 

The leannefs that afflicts us, is an inventory to 
particularize their abundance, Skhak/peare. 

He notonly boafts of his parentage as an liraelite, 
but particularizes his defceut from Benjamin. 

Atterbury. 
PARTICULARLY. adv. [from particular. ] 
1. Diftinetty; fingly; not univerfally. 
l'rovidence, that univerfally cafts its eye over all 
the creation, is yet pleated more particularly to fatten 
it upon fome. South. 
2. Inan extraordinary degree. 

This exact propriety of Virgil, I particularly re- 
garded as a great part of his character. Dryden, 

With the flower and the leaf I was fo particularly 
pleafed, both for the invention and the moral, that | 
commend it to the reader. Dryden. 


Jo Parti'cuLare.@. a.{ from particular. | 
To make mention fingly. Obfolete. 
I may not particulate of Alexander Hales, the 
irrefragable doctor. 
Pa'rTisan. nf. [(pertuifan, Fr.) 
t. A kind of pike or halberd. 
Let us 
Find out the prettie’ dazied plot we can, 
And make him with our pikes and partifans 
f grave. Sbak/peare. 
Shall E trike at it with my purtifan? = Shak/p. 
3. ‘trom parti, Fr.) An adherent to a 


faction. 


Some ef thefe partifans concluded, the govern- 
ment tad hired men to be bound and pinnioned. 

Aadifor, 

I would be glad any partifan would help me to a 

tolerable reafon, that becaufe Clodius and Curio 

agree with me tn a few fingular cotions, I mutt blind- 

ly follow them in all. Swift, 


Shak/peare, 


‘ 


Camden. | 
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PAR 


3, The commander of a party detached | PA'RTNER. #./. [from part.) 


from the main body upon fome fudden 
excurfion, 
4. Acommander’s leading taff. 4infavortb. 
| PARTITION. x. f. | partition, Fr. partitio, 
Latin. ] 
r. ‘The act of dividing ; a ftate of being 
divided. 


We grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, teeming parted, 
But yet an union in partition. Shak/peare. 
2. Jivifion; feparation; diftinétion, 
We have, in this refpect, our churches divided by 
certain partition, although not fo many in number 


as theirs. Hovker. 
Can we not 

Partition make with fpeRacles fo precious 

*Twixe fair and foul 2 Shak fpeure. 


We thall be winnow'd with fo rough a wind, 
That ev’n ourcorn fhall feem as light as chatf, 
And good trom bad find no partition. Sbak/peare. 
The day, month, and year, meafured by them, 
are ufed as ftandard mcealures, as likely others arbi- 
uarily deduced from them by partition or collection. 
h Holder. 
|3. Part divided from the reft; feparate 
art. 
Lode'd in a fmall partition; and the reft 
Ordain'd for ufes to his Lord beit known. Milron. 
4. That by which different parts are fepa- 
rated. 
ft doth not follow, that God, without refpect, 
doth teach us to ere€t between us and them a parti- 


tion wall of difference, in fuch things indifferent as | 


have been difputed of. Hooker. 
Make partitions of wood in a hogfhead, with 
holes tn them, and mark the difference of their found ~ 
from that of an hogfhead without fuch partitions. 
Bacon. 
Partition frm and fure, 
The waters underneath from thofe above 
Dividing. Milton, 
Enclofures our factions have made in the church, 
become a great partition wall to keep others out of it. 
Decay of Piety. 
At one end of it is a great partition, defigned tor 
an opera. Addifen, 
The partition between good and evil is broken 
down ; where one fin has eutesed, legions will force 
their way. Rogers. 
ç» Part where feparation is made. 
The mound was newly made, no fight could pafs 
Betwixt the nice parzitions of the gralsy 
The well-united ods fo clofely lay. Dryden. 
To Parti'Tion. v a, To divide into 
difting parts. 
T hefe fides are uniform without, though feverally 
partitioned within. Bacon. 
PA'RTLET. 2. f A name given toa hen; 
the original fignification being a rutf or 
band, or covering for the neck. Hanmer. 
Thou dotard, thou art woman tir'd ; unrootted 
By thy dame part/er here. Sbakfpeare. 
Tir’d with pinn'd rugs, and fans, and parrer Itrips. 
Hall, 
Dame parslet was the fovereign of his heart ; 
He feather’d her. Dryden's Fables, 
| Pa'RTLY. adv. [from part.) In fome mea- 
| fure; in fome degree; in part. 

‘That part, which, fince the coming of Chrift, 
par:ly hath embraced, and parrly fhall hereafter em- 
brace the chriftian religion, we term, as by a more 
proper name, the church of Chritt, Hsoker. 

They thought it reafonable to do all poflible ho- 
nour to their memories; part/y thatothers might be 
encouraged to the fame patience and fortitude, and 
par:iy that virtue, even in this world, might not lofe 
its reward. Nelfin 

The inhabitants of Naples have been always very 
notorious for leading a life of lazinefs and pleafure, 
which I take to arife out of the wondesful plenty of 
their country, that does not make labour fo necelfary 
to them, and partly out of the temper of their cli- 

mate, that relaxes the fibres of their bodies, and dif- 


pofes the people tofuch an idle indolent humour. 
Addifon, 


| ParTolok. 


1, Partaker; fharer; one who has part in 
any thing; 2ffociate. 
My noble partner 
You greet with prefent grace. Shakfpeare, 
Thofe of the race of Sem were no partners inthe 


unbelieving work of the tower. Raleig 5, 
To undergo 

Myfelf the total crime; or to accufe 

My other felf, the partner of my lite. Milion, 


Sapor, king ot Perfia, had an heaven of glaf:, 
which fitting in his eftate, he trod upon, calling 
himielf broiher to the fua and moon, and purtrer 
with the tars. Peacham, 

The foul continues in her action, till her partacr 
is again qualified to bear her company. Addifen. 

3, One who dances with another. 

Lead in your ladies every one ; {weet parrner, 

I mutt not yet forfake you. Shakfpeare. 
To Pa'RTNER. v. a, [from the noun.) To 

join ; to affociate with a partner. 

A lady who 

So fair, and faften’d to an emery, 

Would make the great’it king double to be partner'd 

With tomboys, hired with fclt-exhibdition, 

Which your own coffers yield. Sbak/peare, 
Pa'RTNEKSHIP. 2. f. [trom partner.) 
1. Joint interest or property. 

He does pofleffion keep, 

And is too wife to hazard partrer/Lip. Dryden. 

2. dhe union of two or more in the fame 


trade. 

"Tisa neceffary rule in alliance, partrerfhips, anà 
all manner of civil dezlings, ta have a {trict regard to 
the difpofition of thofe we have to do withal. 

) L' Eftrarge, 

The preterit of partake. 

PA'RTRIDGE. z, f. [perdrix, Fre pertris, 
Welth; ferdix, Lat.] A bira of game, 

The king is come out to feek a flea, as when one 
doth hunta partridge in the mountains. 1 Samuel, 

Partu RIENT. adj. (parturiens, Latin. } 
About to bring forth. 

Parturition. 2. f. [from parturia, Lat.] 
"The ftate of being about to bring forth. 

Conformation of parts is required, nat only unto 
the previous conditions of birth, but alfo unto the 
parturition or very birth. Brown, 

Pa‘ary. nf. [ partie, Fr. ] 

1. A number of perfons confederated by 
fimilarity of defigns or opinions in oppo- 
{ition to others; a faétion. 

When any of thefe combatants ftrips his terms of 
ambiguity, I hall think him a champion for truth, 
and not the fave of vain glory or a party. Locke. 

This account of party patches will appear impro- 
bable to thofe who live ata diltance from the fafhions 
able world. Addifon, 

Party writers are fo fenfible of the fecret virtue of 
an inuendo, that they never mention the q—n at 
length. Spediator, 

This party rage in women only ferves to aggravate 
animofities that reign among them. Addifon. 

As he never leads the converlation into the vio~ 
lence and rage of party dilputes, L littened to him 
w th pleafure. Tatler. 

Div.lion between thole of the fame party, expofes 
them to their enemies, Pope, 

The moit violent paty men are fuch, as, in the 
conduct of their lives, have dilcovered leatt fenfe of 
religion or morality. Swift. 

2. One of two litigants. 

When you are hearing a matter between pariy and 
party, if pinched with the cholick, you make taces 
ikke mummers, and dilimifs the controverfy more en- 
tangled by your hearing: ull the peace you make in 
their caufe, is calling both parvies knaves. Sbak/p. 

The caufe of both parises thall come before the 
judges. Lxodus. 

If a bifhop be a party toa fuit, and excommunie | 
cates his adverfary; tuchexcommuniation thall not 
bar his adverfary from his aCtion. Ayliffe. 

3. One concerned in any affair, 

The child was prifoner to the womb, and is 
Freed aad cafranchis’d ; not a parzy to 
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The anger of the king, nor guilty of 


The trefpafs of the queen. Shak/peare. 
I do fulpe this trath 
To be a partyin this injury. Sbhak/peare 


4. Side; perfons engaged againft each 
other, 
Our foes compell'’d by need, have peace embrac’d ; 
The veace, both parties want, ts like to latt. Dry. 
5. Caufe; fide. 
FE Ne came in, to make their party good. Dry.. 
6. A felect aflembly. 
Let m2 extol acat, on oyfters fed, 
Til have a party at the Bedford-heat. Pope. 
If the clergy would a little tudy the arts of con- 
verfation, th=y might be welcome at every party, 
where there was the leatt regard for politenefs or good 
fenfe. Swift. 
qe Particular perfon ;,a_, perfon ditinct 


from, or oppofed to, another, 

As the paced on, fhe was ftopped with a number 
of tees, ty thickly placed together, that the way 
afraid the thould, with ruthing through. {top the 
fpecch of the lamentable party, which the was fu 
defirous to underitand. Sidney. 

‘The minilter of juftice mav, for publick example, 
virtuoufly will the execution of that party, whofe 
pardon another, for conianguinity’s fake, as vintu- 
oully may detire. Hooker. 

It the jury found. that the party flain was of 
Enelith race, it had been adjudzed felony. Davies. 

tlow thall this be compuait ? canit thou bring me 
to the purty P Sbuljpeare. 

The fmoke rec-ived into the noftrils, caufes the 
partyto lie as it he were diunk Abbot. 

The imagination ot the party to be cured, is not 
needful to concur; for it may be done without the 
knowledge of the party wounded. Bacon. 

He that confetles his fin, and prays for pardon, 
hath punthed his fault: and then there is nothing 
left to be done by the offer.ded pariy, but to return 
to clarity. Taylor, 

Though there is a real difference between one man 
and another, yet the purty who has the advantage 
ufually magnifies the inequality. Callier. 

8. A detachment of f liiers: as, he com 
manded the party fent thither. 
Party-Co/LouReD, adj. [party and colon- 
red.| Having diverfity of colours, 
The fulfome ewes, 
Then conceiving, did, in yeaniug time, 
Fall party-colsur'd lambs. Stak/peare. 

The leopard was valuing himfelf upon the luitre 

of his party-colour’d thin. L'Ejb ange. 
From one father both, 
Both girt with gold, and clad in party-colcur'd cloth. 
Dryden. 

Conttrain’d him ina bid, and made him fly 
With party-col.wrd plumes a chattering pie. Oryd. 

l looked with as much pleature upon thehittle par- 
ty-colzur’d alfembly, as upon a bed ot tulips, Sped?. 

Nor is at hard to beautify each month 
With bles of purty-colour'd truits. Phisips. 

Four knaves in garb fuccinét, a trufty band, 

And pur y-culour'd troops, a thining train, 

Diaw forth to combat on the velvet plain. Pope. 
Party-yu’ry, ms. |In law.) A jury in 

fome trials half foreigners and — half 

natives. 

Pa'rTy-MAN, 7. f. [ party and xan.) A 
factions perfon ; an abetror of a party. 
Pa'RTY-WALL. z. f- [party and aval. | 

Wall that feparates one hou'e from the 


next. 

Tis an ill-cutam among bricklayers to work upa 
whole {tory ot the party- walls, before they work up 
the trants. il xon 


PA'RVIS, fii trey) A church or church- 
porch: applied to the mootings or law- 
difputes among young ftudents in the inns 
of courts, and alfo to that difputation at 
Oxford, called difputatioin pa) Vis. Bailey. 

Palavirupe. ./ [trom parvus, i atin, | 
Littler«fs; minurenefs. Not ufed. 

The little one’s of purvitude cannot reach to the 
fame Hoor with them. Glanville. 
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Pa'RVITY. x. f. [from parvus, Lat.] Lit- 
tlenefs; minutenefs, Not ufed. 

What are thefe for finenefs and farvity, to thofe 
minute animalcula difcovered in pepper-water? 

Vay, 
PAS. n. f. [¥rench.] Precedence; right of 
going toremott, 

In her poor circumfances, the ftill preferved the 
mich of a gentlewoman ; when the came into any 
full aflembly, fe would not yield the pas to the bett 
ot then. Arbuthnot. 

Pa'scHac. adj. [ pascal, Fr, pafchalis, Lat. | 
1. Relating co the paffover. 
2. Relating to Eatter. 
Pasu. n. J. [ paz, Spanith,a kifs.] A face. 
Hanmer. 
Thou want'it a rough pa/2, and the Moots that I 


have 
To be full like me. Shak/peare. 


To Pasu. v. a. [ perfen, Dutch.] To ttrike ; 

to crofh. 

With my armed fit 
I'll pafS him over the face. Sbak/peare. 
Thy cunning engines have with labour rais’d 

My heavy hanger, like a mighty weight, 

To'tall and pa/d thee dead, Dryden. 
PASQUE-FLOWER. 7. fe [pudjunlla, Lat. | 


A flower, iller. 
Pa'’sQuUI Lo ne fe {from pa/quino, a 
Pa'SQUIN. itatue at Rome, to 


Pasquina’pE. } which they afix any 
lampoon or paper of fatirical obfervati- 


on.} A lampoon. 
He never valued any pafquils that were dropped 
up and down, to think them worthy of his revenge. 
Howell. 
The pafquils, lampoons, and ltbels, we meet with 
now-a-days, are a fort of playing with the four and 
twenry letters, without fenfe, truth, cr wit. Fatler. 


To Pass. v. n. [pafir, Fre pafus, a itep, 
Lat] 

1. lo go; to move from one place to 
another; to be progreifive. Commonly 


with fome particle. 
Tell him his long trouble is pa/inp 

Out ot this world. Shak /peare. 
I! I have tound favour in thy fight, pays not utmuy 

from thy fervant. Gens. 
While my glory pafferh by, 1 will put thec 1a 

cliitoí the rock, and wili cover thee, while | pa't dy. 

Lxodus. 

Thus will I cutoff him that paferh owt, and hun 

that returneth. Ezekiil. 
This heap and this pillar be witnefs, that 1 will 

not pays over to thee, and that thou (halt nct pals 

cver st and this pillar unto me tor harm, Geneis. 
An idea of moton not puffing ca, is not better 

than idea ot motion at rett. Locke. 
Heedlels of thoʻe cares, with anguifh itung, 

He feli their Aveces as they pafs’d along. Pope. 


Ir the caute be vifible, we tiop at the intrument, 


and feldom pufi on to him that duectedi. Fuke. 
2. Fo go torcibly ; to make way. 
Her face, her hands were torn 
With paging through the brakes. Dryden. 


Yo make a change trom one thing to 


another. 

Others diffatished with what they have, and not 
truiting to thole innocent ways of getting more, tall 
to others, and pays trom juit to unyutt, ‘Lemple. 

he lo vanih; to be lor. 

Truf not too much to that enchanting face 3 
Beauty’s a charm, but foon the charm wall pals 

f Dryuen. 

5: To he fpent ; 10 gO away progrelhvely. 

The ume, when the thing exitted, isthe idea of 
that {pace of duration, which paf/rd between tome 
hxed period and the being of that thing Lacke. 

We fee, that one who fixes his thoughts very in- 
tently op one thing, fo astorake hurt hitele notice o! 
the fucceffion of roeas that pafs in his mind, whillt 
he is taken up with that earneit contemplation, ler 
flip out of his account a good part of that duranon, 
and thinks that ume dhorter chaa itis. Lak. 


PAS 


6. To be at an end; to be over. 
Their officious hafte, 
Who would before have burn him to the fky, 
Jike eager Romans, ere all rites were p ft, 
Did let two foun the facred eagle fly. Dryden. 
7. ‘lo die; to pafs from the prefent lite to 
another flate. 

The pangs of death Jo make him grin ; 

Dilturb him not, ict him pafs peaceably. Sbak/p, 
8. To be changed by regular gradation. 

Inflammations aie tianflated trom other parts to 
the lungs; a pleusily ealily paffetd into a peripneus 
mony. Arbuthnot. 

. ‘Vo go beyond bounds. Obfolete. 

Why this paf/es, Mr. Ford:—yau are nat to go 

lovfe any longer, you mult be pinnioned.  Shukjp. 
1o. To bein any titare. 

I will caule you to pafs under the rod, and I wall 
bring you into the bond ol the covenant, Ezekiel. 

rt. ‘Lo be enaéted. 

Many of the nobility fpoke in parliament againtt 
thofe things, which were mo gtatciul to his majelty, 
and which {till paed, notwithf{tanding tnei contra- 
diction. Clarendon. 

Neither of thefe bills have yet paffed the houte of 
commons, and fome think they may be rejected. 

Swift, 

12. To be efe&ed; to exit. Unlefs this 

may be thought a noun with the articles 

fuppreifed, and be explained hus; it 
came to the fa/s that. 

I have heard tt enquired, how it might be brought 
to pa/s thatthe church thould every where have able 

reachers to {aftruct the people. Hooker. 

When the cafe required difimulation, if they uled 
it, ie came to pu/s that the former opinion of their 
good faith made them almott invifibe. Bacon. 

13. To gain reception; to become current : 


as, this money will not pa/s. 
That trick, faid the, will not pu/s twice. Hudib. 
Though frauds may pafs upon men, they are as 
open as the light to him that fearches the heart. 
L' Effrange. 
Their excellencies will not pafs for fuch in the 
opinion of the learned, but only as things which 
have lefs of error in them. Dryten. 
Falle eloquence payesb only where true is not 
underltood, and no body will comanend bad writers, 
that is acquainted with good, Felicn. 
The grollest fuppofitions pafs upon them, that the 
wild froth were taken in toyls 5 but thar, in Iome 
time, they would grow tame. Sufie 
14. To be practned artlully or fuccefstully, 
This practice hath moit (brewdly puy? upon thee ; 
But when we know the grounds and authors of at, 
“Shou (halt be both the planuf aud the judge. 
Sbak/pearc. 


ıç. To be regarded as good or ill. 

He reyeQed the authority o! councils, and fo do all 
the relurmeds fo that this won't Pus tora tauleia 
him, tll ’us proved one in us. Aticrbury. 

16. Tu occur; to be tranfadted. 

Jt we would judge of the nature of ipirits, we muft 
have recourle to our own contcioulnels of what payer 
within our own mind. Wh sib $e 

17. To be done. 

Zeal may be let loofe in matters of dire& duty, as 
in prayers, provided that na indirect act pas: upon 
them to deble them, Taylor, 

re. lo heed; to regard. Nort in ute. 

As tor thele bikeu-coated taves, | pa/s not; 
le is to yu, good people, that] fpeak, 

Q'es whom, in time to come, | hope to reign. 
Sbak/trarte 


1g. To determine finaliy ; to judge capi- 


tally. 
Though well we may not pa/t upon his hfe, 
Wirhout the form of yuitice ; vet our pow’r 


Shall doacourt’fy to our wrath. Séak/peare, 
20, ‘Vo he fupremely excellent. 
Sir Hudibra ’s paffing worth, 
The manner how he fallied forth. Underwood 


lo thruft ; to makea pufh in tencing. 
To fee thee hynt, to fee the pafs thy punéto 
Shak, peart. 


21. 
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Roth advance 
Ageinft each other, and with {word and lance 
They lath, they foin, they f2/s, they firive to bore 


Their corets. Dryden. 
22. To omit to play. 
Full piteous feems young Alma’s cafe, 
As in a lucklefs gamefter’s piace, 
She would not play. yet mult not fafs. Prior. 


23. To go through the alimentary duct. 

Subttances hard cannot be diffolved, but they will 
pes; but fuch, whoie tenacity exceeds the power of 
digettion, will neither pu/s, nor be converted into 
aliment. Arbuthnot. 

23, To bein a tolerable ftare. 
A middling fort of man was left well enough to 
afs by his father, but could never think he had 
enough, fo long as any had more. L'Efirange. 
25. J2 Pass away, ‘To be loft; to glide 
off. 

Definirg the foul to be a fubftance that always 
thinks, can ferve but to make many men fulpect, 
that they have no fouls at all, fince they find a good 
part of their lives pafs away without thinking. 


À Locke. 
16. To Pass away. To vanifh, 


To Pass. v. a. 
1. Togo beyond. 

As it is advantageable to a phyfici2o to be called 
to the cure of a declining difeafe; fo it is for a com- 
mander to fupprefs a fedition, which has paffed the 
height: for in bo:h the noxious humour doth firit 
weaken, and zfterwards walle to nothing. fay. 

2. Togothrough: as, the horle pafed the 
river. 
. To fpend; to live through. 

Were I not affured he was removed to advantage, 

A Mould p/s my time extremely iil without him. 
Collier. 

You know in what deluding joys we paf 

The night which was by heav’n decreed our laf. 
Dryden. 

We have examples of fuch, as pa/s moft of their 
nights without dreaming. Locke. 

The people, free from cares, ferene and gay, 
Paf: all their mild untroubled hours away. Addifon. 

In the midft of the fervice, a lady who had paffed 
the winter at London with her hufband, entered the 
congregation. f Addifon. 

4. To impart to any thing the power of 
moving. 

Dr. Thurfton thinks the principle ufe of infpira- 
tion to be, to move, or pui/s the blood, from the right 
to the left ventricle of the heart. Lerian. 

s. To carry haftily. 
I had only time to pafs my eye over the medals, 
which are in great number. Addifon. 
6, To transfer to another proprietor. 
He that will p.z/s his land, 
As l have mine, may fet his hand 
And heart untothis deed, when he hath read ; 
And make the purchafe {pread. Herbert, 
. To frain; to percolate. 

They {peak of fevering wine from water, paffing 

it through ivy wood. Bacon. 
2. To vent; to pronounce. 

How many thoufands take upon them to pa/s their 
cenfures on the perfonal actions of others, and pro- 
nounce boldly on the affairs of the publick ? arts. 

They will commend the work in general, but pals 
fo many fly remarks upon it afterwards, as fhall de- 
{troy all their cold praifes, Watts. 
. To utter ceremonioufly. 

Many of the lords and fome of the commons paf- 
fed fom: compliments to the twolords. Cluvendon. 

10. ‘lo utter folemnly or judicially. 

All this makes it more prudent, rational, and 
pious, to fearch our own ways, than to pafs fen- 
tence on other men. Flammond. 

He ; af his promife, and was as good as his word. 

è Je Efrange, 
33, Totranfmit ; to procure to go. 
Waller paffed over five thoufand horfe and foot by 
Newbridge. Ciarenden. 
tz. To put anend to. 
This night 
We'll paf: the bufinefs privately and well, Skat/p. 


PATS 


13. To furpafs; toexcel, 
She more fweet than any bird an bough, 
Would oftentimes amongit them beara part, 
And ttrive to 27/5, as the could well enough, 
Their native mufick by her tkilful art. 
Whom do'tt thou pu/s in beauty ? 
Martial, thou gav‘it far nobler epigrams 
To thy Dominan, than I can my James; 
But in my royal fubjećt I pa/sthee, 
Thou dattered’ft thiue, mine cannot flatter’d be. 


Ben Fonjfor. 
“The ancettor and all his heirs, 
Though they in number pafs the ftars of heav'n, 
Are fill but one. Davies. 
14. To omit; to negle&t; whether to do 
or to mention, 
If you fondiy pafs our profter'd offer, 
*Tis not the rounder of your oid tac’d walls 
Can hide you. Shak fpeare. 
Let me o’erleap that cuftom ; for I cannot 
Put on the gown, ftand naked, and entreat them; 
Picafe you that I may pafs thisdoing. S4ak/peare. 
I pu/s the wars that tpotted linzes make 
With their fierce rivals. Dryden. 
1 p/s their warlike pomp, their proud array. 
Dryden. 


is To tranicend ; to tranfgrefs. 
They did pafs thofe bounds, and did return fince 
that time. Burnet. 
16. To admit; to allow. 
The money of every one that pafferd the account, 


let the prictts take. 2 Kings. 
I'll pa/s them all upon account, 
As if your nat'ral felt had don’t. Hudibras. 


17. Joenact a law. 

How does that man know, but the decree may be 
already paf/ed againit him, and his allowance of 
mercy {pent? South, 

Among the laws that pa/s'd, it was decreed, 
That conquer’d Thebes trom bondage fhould be freed. 

Dryden. 

Could the fame parliament which addreffed with 
fo much zeal and earaeftnefs againft this evil, pfs 
it into a law? Swift. 

His majcity’s minifters propofed the good of the 
nation, when they advifed the paing this patent. 

Swift. 


18. To impofe fraudulently. 

Th’ indulgent mother did her care employ, 

And pafs'd it on her hufband for a boy. = Drydvr 
ge vo practile arttully ; to make fucceed. 

Time lays open frauds, and after that difcovery 
there is no pafizg the fame trick upon the mice, 

L' Eftrange. 

20. To fend from one place to another: 
as, pa/s that beggar to his own parih. 

21. To Pass away. To fpend; to waite. 

The father waketh for the daughter, leit the pa/s 
awsy the flower of her age. Ecclepufticus. 

22. To Pass by, ‘To excufe; to forgive, 

However Gud may pafs by fingle finners in this 
world; yer when anationcombines againit him, the 
wicked fhall not go unpunifhed. Tillotjon, 

23. Jo Pass dy, To neglect; to difre- 
ard, 

How far ought this enterprize to wait upon thefe 
other matters, to be mingled with them, or to pa/s 
by them, and give law tu them, as inferior unto it- 
felf ? Bacon. 

fe conduces much to our content, if we pafs by 
thofe things which happen to our trouble, and con- 
fider that which is profperous; that, by the repre- 
fentation of the better, the worfe may be blorted out, 

Taylor, 

Certain paffages of fcripture we cannot, without 

injury to truth, pafs £y here in filence. Burnet. 


24. To Pass over. To omit; to let go 
unreparded., 
Beiter to paft him o'er than to relate 
The caufe I have your mighty fire tohate. Dryden, 
It does nut belong to this place to have that point 
debated, nor will it hinder our purfuit to pafs it over 
in filence. Waits. 
The poet paffes it over as haftily as he can, as 
if he were afraid of ftaying in the cavee Dryden. 
The queen alked bim who he was; but he paffes 


Spenfer. 
Ezekiel. 


PAANS 


over this without any reply, and veferves the greatctt 
part of his flory toa time of more leifure. Broce. 


Pass. #.f. [fromthe verb, ] 
1. A narrow entrance; an avenue. 
The ftrait pafs was damm'd 
With dead men. Shal/peace, 
it would be cafy to defend the paffes into the whoic 
country, that the king’s army should never be able 
to center. Clarendon 

Toth is a flrong hold, fortified by God and na- 
ture, and diligence is propcily the coderttandig’s 
laying fiege to it; f> that it mut be perpetually 
obferving all the avenues and paffes to it, and ace 
cordingly making its approaches. South, 

2. Paflage; road. 

The Tyrians had no pafs to the Red Sea, but 
through the territory of Solomon, and by his fu Rer- 
ance. Raleigh, 

Pity tempts the pa/s; 
But the tough metal of my heart refs. Dryden. 
3. Apermilfion to go or come any where. 

They that! prote& atl that come in, and fend them 
to the lord deputy, with their fafz-concut or pafe, 
to be at his difpofition, Spenfer, 

We bid this be done, 
When evil deeds have their permiifive pafs, 
And not the puni{hment. Shak/peare, 
Give qu'et pafs 
Through your dominions for this enterprize. Shak f, 

My friends remember’d me of home; and faid, 
If ever fate would figne my pafs; delaid 
le thould be now no mare Chapman. 

A gentleman had a pafs to go beyond the feas. 

Clarendon, 
4. An order by which vagrants or impo- 
tent» perfons are {fent to their place of 
abode. 
g. Puh; thraftin fencing. 

'Tis dangerous when the bafer nature comes 
Between the pafs and fell incenfed points 
Of mighty oppofites. Sbakfpeare, 

The king hath laid, that in a dozen paj/es be- 
tween you and him, he shall not exceed you three 
hits. Sbhak/peare, 

With feeming innocence the crowd beguil’d ; 

But made the defperate, paffes, when he fmil’d. 
Dryden. 
6. State; condition. 

To whata pafs are our minds brought, that, from 
the right dine of virtue, are wryed to thefe crooked 
fhitts? Sidney. 

Atter king Henry united the rofes, they laboured 
to reduce both Englith and Irilh, which work, to 
what pa/s and perfection it was brought in queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, hath been declared. Davies. 

In my teare ot hofpitable Jove, 
Thou did’ft to this pafe my affections move. 
Chapman. 

I could fee plate, hangings and paintings about 
my houle ull you had the ordering of me, but | am 
pow brought to fuch pafs, that | can fee nothing at 
all. L’ Eftranges 

Matters have been brought to this pa/s, that if one 
among a mao’s fons had any blemith, he laid him 
afide forthe runifiry, and fuch an one was prefently 
approved. Somtb, 

Pa'ssaBLe. adj. [ paffible, Fr. from pa/s. 
1, Pofhible to be patfed or travelled through 
Or Over. 

His body is a gaffuble carkafs, if he Se not hurt. 
It is athoroughtare tor feel. Soak/peare. 

Antiochus departed in all hatte, weening in his 
pride to make the land navigable, and the fea paf- 
fable by foot. 2 Maccabees. 

2. Supportable; tolerable ; allowable. 

They are cratty and of a paffib/e reach of under- 
Randing. Howel. 

Lay by Virgil, my verfron will appear a paj/able 
beauty when the original mufeisabfent. Dryden. 

White and red well mingled on the face, make 
what was bctore but paffub/e, appear beautilui. 

} Dryden. 
3. Capable of admiffion or reception. 

In counterfeits, tt is with men as with falfe 
moocy: one picce is more cr lets poffable than 
another, L' Etrange 

‘Thele stage advocates are notonly without truth 

? 


PAS 
hut without colour: could they have made the fhinter 
pr fsble we Nhould have heard farther, j Collier. 
4. Popular ; well received. ‘This isa fenfe 
lefs ufual. 

Where there is no eminent odds in fufficieney, it 
is better to take with the more paffaddey tnan with 
the more able. \ Bacer. 

Aman ol the one faction, which is molt palute 
with the other, commonly giveth bet way. Bacen. 


PASS.A'DO. n. J. [Italian] A puh; a 
thruft. 

"A ducllift, a gentleman of the very it houfe; 

ah! the mortal pafado. Shaljpeure. 


Pa'ssace. x. f. { paffage, Fr.) 
1. Act of paing; travel; courf:; journey. 
The ttory of fuch a paffege was trus, aod fafon 
with the ret went indeed to rob Colchos, to which 


they might arrive be boat. Raleigh. 
So fhalt thou beft prepar’d endure 
Thy mortal paffage when it comes. Ailton, 


All have liberty to take fih, which they do by 
ftanding in the water by the holes, and fo intercept- 
ing their paffage take great plenty of them, which 
otherwife would follow the water under ground. 

Brown. 

Live like thofe who look upon therfelves as 
being only ontheir pa/fage through this (tte, but as 
belonging to that which: to cone. Atterbury. 

Though the »afage be troublefame, yet it is 
fecure, and Mall in a little time bring us eafe and 


peace at the laft. Wake. 
In fouls prepar’d, the paffage is a breath 
From time t? eternity, trom lite to death. Harte. 


2. Road; way. 
Human ations are fo uncertain as that feemeth 
the belt courfe, which hath moft p2//ages out ot it. 
Bacon. 
The land enterprize of Panama was grounded upon 
a falfe account, that the paffuges towards it were no 
better fortified than Drake had left them. Bacon. 
Is there yet no other way befides 
Thefe painful pa//uger, how we may come 
Vo death, and mix with our connatural dut? A:r. 
Againft which open’d from beneath 
A paffage down to th’ earth, a paffage wide. Milt. 
To bleed to death was one of the mofl deftrabie 
, Paffages out of this world. Fell, 
When the paffage is open, land will be turned 
molt to great cattle ; when fhut, tofheep. Tonpie. 
The Perfian army had advanced into the ttraight 
pafuge: of Cilicia, by which means Alexander with 
his fmall army was able to fight and conquer them. 
South. 
The paffage made by many a winding way, 
Reach'd ev’n the room in which the tyrant Jay. 
Dryden. 
He plies him with redoubled ftrokes ; 
Wheels as he wheels ; and with his pointed dart 
Explores the neareft paf/age to his heart. Dryden. 
I wied for the wings of an eagle, to fly away to 
thofe happy feats; but the genius told me there was 
no pa/Jage to them, except through the gates of death. 
Addifon. 
I have often ftopped all the paffages to prevent 
the ants going to their own neft. Aldifor. 
When the grave! is feparated from the kidney, 
oily fubdftances relax the p2Jages. Arbuthnot. 
3. Entrance or exit ; liberty to pafs. 
What, are my doors oppos’d againft my paffage ? 
Shak/peare. 
You thal! furnith me 
With cloake, andcoate, and make my paffage free 
For lov’d- Dulichius. Coapman. 
e The fate of decay. Not in ufe. 
Would fome part of my young years 
Might but redeem the pafjuge of your age! Shat/p, 
5. Intellectual admittance ; mental acep- 


fance. 

l would render this treatife intelligible to every 
rational man, however little veried in fcholaftick 
learning, among whom l expect it will have a Jairer 
prffage than among thoic deeply imbued with other 


principles. Digty. 
6. Occurrence; hap. 
It is no aét of common paffage, but 
A ftrain ot rarenefs, Shak/peare. 


Vou. Il, 
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7, Unfettled ftate; aptnefs by condition or 
nature to change the place of abode. 

Traders in Ireland are but factors; the caufe 
mult be rather an ill opinion of fecurity than of gain: 
the laft in ices the poorer traders, young beginners, 
or thole of paffage; but without the firit, the rich 
will nevei ferris inthe country. Temple: 

In mi the jadement fhoots at flying game ; 

A bird of »ff.zge ! lolt as foon as found ; 
Now in the moon perhaps, now under ground. 
Pope. 
8, Incident; tranfaStion. 

This bufinefs as it isa very high paffage of fate, 
fo its worthy of feriou? confideration,  Lfuyward. 

Thau do'ttin thy paffeges of life 
Make me believe that thou art only mark’d 
For ths hot vengeance of heav'n, Shak/peare. 

g. Management; conduct. 

Upon confideration of the condu&t and pa/ffuge of 
affairs in former times, the ttate ot England ought 
to be clearcd of an imputation catt upon it. Davies. 

ro. Part of a book ; tingle place in a wri- 
ting. Endroit, Fr. 

A-critickewho has no tafte nor learning, feldom 
ventuies to praife any pefuge in an author who has 
not been before received by the publick. Adl fun. 

As to the cantos, all the paffuges are as fabulous 
as the vifion at the beginning. Pope. 

How commentators each dark paffage fhun, 

And hold their farthing candle to the fun. Young. 
Pa‘sseb. The pret.ard part. of paf. 

Why fayelt thou my way is hid from the Lord, 

and my judgment is puffed over trom my God ? 
[aiah, 

He affirmed, that no good law paffed fiace king 
W illiam’s acceflion, except the act tor preferving the 

ame. Mddifer. 

The defcription of a life paff: Jaway in vanity and 
among the fhadows of pomp, may be foon finely 
drawn in the fame place. Specator, 

Pa'ssENGER. 2 f. [paffager, Fr.] 
1. A traveller; one who is upon the road ; 
a wayfarer. 

All the way, the wanton damfel found 
New mirth her pa/enger to entertain. Spenfer. 

What hollowing, and what tir is this? 

Thefe are my mates that make their wills their Jaw, 
Have fame unhappy pa/fenger ia chafe. Shak/peare. 

The nodding horror of whofe fhady brows 
Threats the forlorn and wand 'ring pu fenger. Milton. 

Apelles, when he had finithed any work, cxpofed 
it to the fight of all p2engers, and concealed hin- 
felf to hear the cenfure of his faults. Dryden. 

z2. One who hiresin any vehicle the liberty 
of travelling, 

The diligent pilot in a dangerous tempe doth 
attend the unfkilful words of a pagfenger, Sidney. 


Pa'sSENGER. falcon, nf. A kind of mi- 

gratory hawk, Ainfwworth. 

Pa‘sser.  /. [from pa/s.] One who paf- 
fes ; one that is upon the road. 

Under youride the home and foreign thipping in 

fo near a diltance, that, without troubling the pa//:r, 


or borrowing Stentor’s voice, you may conter with 
any in the town, Carew. 
_ Have we fo foon forgot, 

When, like a matron, butcher'd by her fors, 

And caft befide fome common way, alpectacle 

Ot horror and afiright to payprs by, 

Our groaning couniry bled atevery vein? = Rowe. 
Passteviiry. v, f. [poffoilité, Fr. from 

pafible.\ Quality of receiving impref- 

fions from external agents. 

The laft doubt, touching the paffdility of the 
matter of tue heaveas, is drawn fiom the eclipfes of 
the fun and moon, Hakewill, 

Pa'sstBLe. adj. [ pafehle, Fr. pafibilis, Lar. ] 
Sufceptive of imprefMiors from external 
agents. 


Theodoret difputeth with great carneftnefs, that 
God cannot be faid to fuffer ; but he thereby mean- 
eth Chrift’s divine nature againft Apollinarius, which 
held even deity itlelf pagible. liker. 


Pa'sSICLENESS. zef, [from poffble.] Qua- 
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lity of receiving impreffions from exter- 
nal agents. 

Itdrew -frer it the herefy of the pafihlenefs of the 
deity ; the deity of Chrift was become, in their con- 
ceits, the fume nature with the humanity that was 
pz{fible. Brerewood. 

Pa'ssine. participial adj. [from pafs.] 
1, Supreme; furpaffing others; eminent, 

No {trength of arms (hall win this noble torr, 

Or thake this puiffant wall, fuch pafing might 
Have fpells and charms if they be faid aright. Fairf, 

2. It isufed adverbially to enforce the mean. 

ing of another word. Exceeding. 
Oberon is pafing fell and wroth. Shak/peare. 
Paffirg many know it: and fo many, 

That ot all nations there zbides not any, _ 

From where the morning riles and the fun 

To where even and night their courfes run! Chapme 
Many in each region paffing fair 

Asthe noon tky 3 more like to goddeffes 


Than mortal creatures. Milton. 
She was not only pa/fing fair, 
But was withal diferect and debonnair. Dryden. 
Full foon by bonfire and by bell, 
We learnt our liege was pafing well, « Gay. 


PAa'SSINGBELL. 2. f. [paffing and bell.) 
The bell which rings at the hour of de- 
parture, to obtain prayers for the palling 
foul : it is often ufed for the hell which 
rings immediately after death. 

Thofe loving papers 
Thicken on you now, as piay’rs alcend 
To heaven in troops at a good man’s paffingdcll. 

CHM a 
A talk of tumult, and a breath 

Would ferve him as nls ped p A to death. Daniel. 

Belore the pafjingLedl begun, 

The news through halfthe town has run. Swift. 
PA'SSION. 2. f. [pofin, Fr. pafis, Lat. ] 
te Any effect caufed by external agency. 

A body at reit affords us no idea of any active 
power to move, and when fet in motion, it is rather 
a pafficn than an adiion in it. Locke. 
2. Sufceptibility of efiet from external 

action. 

The differences of mouldable and not mouldable, 
fciffible and not fcillible, and many other pa/ficas of 
matter, are plebeian notions, applied to the intru- 
ments mea ordinarily practife. Bacon, 
. Violent commotion of the mind. 

All the other pa/ions fleet to air, 

As doubtful thoughts and rath embrac’d defpair. 
Shak/pearee 
Thee every thing becomes, tochide, to laugh, 
To weep: whofe every pastor fully itrives 
To make itfelf in thee fair and admired. Shak/peare, 
i am doubtful, lett 
You break into lome merry fafon, 
And fo offend him : 
lf you fhould fmule, he grows impatient. Shak/peare. 
In loving thou do’tt well, in pafon not ; 


Wherein true Jove contitts not. Milton. 
Cruel his eye, but caft 

Signs of remorfe and pa//icn, to behold 

The fellows of his crime condemn'd 

For ever now to have their lot in pain. Milion. 


Piffion’s too fierte to be in fetters bound, 
And nature flizs him like enchanted ground. Dry? 
All the art of rhetorick, betides order and perlpi- 
cuity, only moves the pa/fions, and thereby mifleads 
the judgment. Lockes 
4. Anger. 

The word pafon fignifics thz receiving any aGian, 
in a large philofophical fenfe; in a more limited 
phitofophical fente, it fignines any of the affections 
of humen nature; as love, fear, joy, forrow: but the 
common people contine it only to anger, Watts. 

. Zeal; ardour. 

Where (tatefmen are ruled by faction and intereft, 
they can have no pa/ffon tor the glory of thcir coun- 
try, Nor any concern tor the figure it will make. 

slidi fon, 
6. Love. 
Yor your love, 


You kiil'd her father: you confefs'd you drew 
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A mighty argument to prove your paffien for the 
daughter. Dryden and Lre. 

He, to grate me more, 
Publickly own'd his paffiox for Ameftris. Rowe. 

Survey yourfelf, and then forgive your fave, 
Think what a puffer fuch a forn muft have. 

Granvirle. 
P. Eagernefs. 

Abate a little of that violent paffen for fine cloaths, 

fo predominant in your fex. Seifi. 
$. Emphatically. The laft fuffering of the 
Redeemer of the world. 
He thewed himfelf alive after his pafion, by 
many infallible proofs. Ats, 
To Pa'ssion. v. x. [paftonner, Fr. from 
the noun.] To be extremely agitated ; 
to exprefs great commotion of mind. 
Obfolete. 
*Twas Ariadne pahicning 
For Thefeus’ perjury aad unjutt flight. Shak/pcare. 
Pa ssion-FLOWER,. z. f. [granadilla, Lat. ] 
A flower. Miller. 
Pa'sSton-WEEK. 1./, The week immedi- 
ately preceding Eafter, named in comine- 
moration of our Saviour’s crucifixion. 
Pa'sstonaTE. adj. [ paffionné, Fr. ] 
1. Moved by paffion; feeling or expref- 
fing great commotion of mind. 

My whole endeavour is to refolve the confcience, 
and to hew what, in thiscontroverfy, the heart is to 
think, if ıt will follow the light of found and ûn- 
cere judgment, without either cloud of prejudice or 
mitt of pafonate 2ffeCtion. Hooker, 

Thucydides obferves, that men are much more 
prfionate for injuftice than for violence ; becaufe 
the one comifig as from an equal feems rapine; 
when the other proceeding from one {tronger is but 
the effect of neceifity. Clarendon. 

In his prayers as his attention was fixt and fteady, 
fo was it inflamed with paffonate fervors. Fel, 

Good angels looked upon this fhip of Noah's with 
a faffionate concern for its fafety. Burnet. 

Men, upon the near approach of death, have been 
rouzed up into fuch a lively fenfe of their guilt, fuch 
a paffionate degree of concern and remorfe, that, if 
ten thoufand ghofts had appeared toihem), they fcarce 
could have had a fuller conviction of their danger. 

Atterbury. 
2. Eafily moved to anger. 
Homer’s Achilles is haughty and pa/fanare, im- 
patient of any reftraint by laws, and arrogant in arms. 
Pricr, 
To Pa'sstonaTe. v. a, [from pafin. ] An 
old word. Obfolete. 
1. To affect with paffion. 
Great pleafure mix’d with pitiful regard, 
That godly king and queen did paffonare, 
Whilit they his pitiful adventures heard, 
That oft they did lament his lucklefsitaie. Spenfer. 
2. To exprefs paffionately. 
Thy niece and I want hands, 
And cannot paffsnate our tentold grief 
With folded arms. Skak/fpeare. 


Pa'sstoNATELY. adv. [from pafficxate. | 
1, With pafon; with defire, love, or hatred; 
with great commotion of mind. 


Whoever pa/fonate/y covets any th:ng he has not, | 


has loft his hold. L' Eftrange. 
If forrow expreffes itfelf never fo loudly and pa/- 
Flonately, and difcharge itfelfin never fo many tears, 
yet it will no more purge a man’s heart, than the 
wathing of his hands can cleanfe the rottennefs of 
his bones. South. 
I made Melefinda, in oppofition to Nourmahal, a 
oman pa/ionately loving of her hufband, patient of 
ìnjwies and contempt, and conftant in her kindnefs. 
Dryden. 
2. Angrily. 

They lay the blame on the poor little ones, fome- 
times paffionately enough, to divert it from them- 
felves. Lecke. 


PA'SSIONATENESS. #. f. [from paffionate.] 
1. State of being fubje&t to paffion. 
z, Vehemence of mind. 
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To iove with fome paffisxatenc/s the perfon you 

would marry, is not only allowable but expedient. 

i E | Boyle. 
PASSI F. adj. [pafif, Fr. pofivus, Lat. | 
r. Receiving imprefiicn from fume external 

agent. 
High above the ground 

Their march was, and the paffive air upbore 
Their nimble tread. Milton. 

The active informations of the intellect, filling 
the fa/-ve reception of the will, like form clofing 
with matter, grew actuate into a third and difting 
perfection of practice. South. 

As the mind is wholly p2/fve in the reception of 

all its fimple ideas, fo it exerts feveral acts of its 
own, whereby, out of its fimple ideas, the other is 
fonr.ed. Locke, 

The wis inersie is a paffive principle by which 

bodies rerfift in their motion or reft, receive motion 
in proportion to the force imprefling it, and refitt as 
much as they are refilted: by this principle alone, 
there never could have been any motion in the 
world. Newion. 
2. Unrafifting; not oppofing. 
Not thofe alone, who paffive own her laws, 
But who, weak rebels, more advance her caufe. 
} Pope. 
3. Suffering ; not acting. 
4. [In grammar. ] 
A verb paffive is that which fignifies pafon or 
the effect ol action: as docecr, 1 am taught. Clarke. 


Pa'sstVELY. adv. [from pafive.] 
1, With a paffive nature. 

Though fome are pa//ively inclin’d, 
The greater part degenerate from their kind. Dryd. 
2. Without agency, 

A man may not only pafrvely and involuntarily 
be rejected, but alfo may, by an act of his own, calt 
outor reject himfelf, Pearfon. 


Pa'ssIVENESS. 2. f. [from pafive. ] 

t. Quality of receiving impreffion trom ex- 
ternal agents. 

2. Pafbility; power of fuffering. 

We (hall lofe our pa/ivenefs with our being, and 
be as incapable of fustering as heaven can make us. 

Decay of Piety. 
. Patience; calmnefs. 

Gravity and paffivenefs in children is not from 
difcretion, but phlegme. | Fell. 
Passivity. z. f. [from pafive.] Paflive- 
nefs. An innovated word. 

There being no mean between penetrability and 
im penetrability, between p.z/iviry and adtivity, thefe 
being contrary and oppolite, the infinite rarefaction 
of the one quality is the pofition of its contrary. 

Cheyne. 
Pa‘ssover. u. /. [pafs and over. | 
1, A feat inftituted among the Jews in 
memory of the time when God, fmiting 
the firft-born of the Egyptians, pa/fed over 
the habitations of the Hebrews. 

The Jews pa//iver was at hand, and Jefus gent 
up. cbn. 
PThe Lord’s paffover, commonly call Eafter, was 
ordered by the common law to be celebrated every 


year on a Sunday. Ayliffe. 
2. The facrifice killed. 
Take a lamb, ar? kill the pafover, Exodus. 


Pa'ssportT. 2. f. [ pafport, Fr.| Permuiffion 
of paffage. 
Under that pretext, fain fhe would have given a 
fecret paf/pert to her affection. Siancy. 
Giving his realon paf/psrt for to pals 
Whither it would, fo it would let him die. Sidney. 
Let him depart; his paf/port fhall be made, 
And crowns for convcy put into kis purfe. Sdak/p. 
Having ufed extreme caution in granting 72//- 
ports to Ireland, he conceived that paper not to have 
been delivered. Clarendon. 
The gofpel has then only a free admiffion into 
the afent of the underftanding, when it brings a 
paffpert from a rightly difpofed will, as being the 
faculty of dominion, that commands all, that thuts 
out, and lets in, what objects it pleales,  Soush. 


P AS 
Admitted in the thining throng, 
He fhows the pa//pert which he brought along ; 
His paf/psrt is his innocence and grace, 
Weli known to all the natives of the place. Dryden. 
At our meeting iv another world; 
For thou halt drunk thy paf/pert out of this, Dryd. 
Dame nature gave him comlinefs and health, 
And iortune, for a pa//port, gave him wealth, Harter 
Past. participial adj. [froin pafs.) 
1. Not prefent; not to come. 
l'af, and to come, fcem bett ; things prefent worft. 
i Sbakfpeare. 
For feveral months pa/?, papers have been written 
upon the beft publick principle, the love of our 
country. Swift. 
This not alone has fħone on ages pa/, 
But lights the prefent, and fhall warm the laft. 
Pepe. 
2. Spent; gone through; undergone. 
A life of glorious labours pa/?. Pope. 


Past. x. /. Elliptically ufed for paft time. 

The pa/? is all by death polleft, 
And frugal fate that guards the reit, 
By giving bids us live to-day. 

Past. prepofttion. 
1. Beyond in time. 

Sarah was delivered of 2 child, when fhe was 

paf age. Hebrecas. 
2. No longer capable of. 

Fervent prayers he made, when he was efleemed 
pafi fenfe, and fo fpent his latt breath in committing 
his foul unto the Almighty. Hayward. 

Pafi hope of conquctt, ’twas his latet care 
Like talling Cæfar decently to dye. Dryden. 

Many men have not yet finned themfelves pa/? 
all fenfe or feeling, but have fome regrets; aad 
when their Spirits are at any time difturbed with the 
fenfe ot their guilt, they are for a little time more 
watchful over their ways; but they are foon dif- 


Fenton. 


heartened. Calamy. 
3. Beyond ; out of reach of. 
We mult not 
Proftitute our paf cure malady 
Toempiricks. Shakipeare, 


What’s gone, and what's pafè help, 
Should be pafi grief. Shak/peare. 
That France and Spain were taught the ufe of 
fhipping by the Greeks and Phoenicians is a thing 
paf quettioning. A Heylin, 
Love,when once paf government, is Confequently 
paf hame. L’ Ejhange. 
Her life the might have had; but thedefpair 


Of faving his, had put it pa/? her care. Dryden. 
I'm ftupify’d with forrow, paj? relief 
OFf tears. Dryden. 


That the bare receiving a fum fhould fink a man 

into a fervile tate, is p2/7 my comprehenfion. 
Collier. 

That he means paternal power, is paf? doubt from 

the inference he makes. Locke, 
4. Beyond; further than. 

We will go by the king’s high way, until we be 
paf thy borders. Numberse 

şe Above; more than. 

The northern Irith Scots have bows not paf three 
quarters of a yard long, with a firing of wreathed 
hemp, and their arrows not much above an ell. 

Spenter: 

The fame inundation was not deep, not paf forty 

foot trom the ground. Bacon, 


| PASTE. x. f. [pafte, Fre] 


1. Any thing mixed up fo as to be vifcous 
and tenacious: fuch as flower and water 
for bread or pics; or various kinds of 


earth mingled tor the potter, 

Except you could bray chriftendom in a mortar, 
and mould it into a new pa/fe, there is no polibility 
of an holy war. Bacon. 

With particles of heav’nly fire 
The God of nature did his foul infpire ; 

Which wife Prometheus temper’d into paffe, 
And mixt with living Rreams, the godlike image 
caft. Dryden, 

When the gods moulded up the pa/fe of man, 
Some of their dough was left upon their hands. 

Drydens 
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He has the whitelt hand that ever you faw, and 
Tales pa/fe better than any woman. Addifun. 
2. blower and water boiled together fo as 
to make a cement. 
3+ Artificial mixture, in imitation of pre- 
_ cious ftones. 
Jo Pastre. v. a. [pafler, Fre from the 
noun.) To faten with pafe. 

By puffing the vowels and confonants on the 
fides of dice, his cldeft fon played himfelf into {pel- 
ling. Locke. 

Young creatures have learned their letters and 
fyllables, by having them ps/fed upon little flat 
tablets. Watts. 

PA'STEBOARD. ve /. [pafe and board.) 
Mafles made anciently by pating one 
paper on another : now made fometimes 
by macerating paper and cafting it in 
moulds, fumctimes by pounding old cord- 
age and cafting it in forms. 

Tintoret made chambers of board and paflebnard, 
proportioned to his models, with doors and windows, 
through which he diftributcd, on his figures, artiti- 
cial lights. Dryden. 

1 would not make myfelf merry even with a piece 
of paffebourd, that is inveited with a publick cha- 
racter. Addifen. 

Pa'’sTEBOARD. adj. Made of pafteboard. 

Put filkworms on whited brown paper into a pafle- 

board box. Mortimer, 


Pa'srec. z. f. [glaflum.] An herb, dinfw. 


Pa'sTERN. z. /. [pafturon, Fr. |] 
1. That part of the leg of a horfe between 
the joint next the foot and the hoof. 
I will not change my horfe with any that treads 
on four paficrns. Shak/peare. 
The colt that for a ftallion is defigo’d, 
Upright he walks on pafferns firm and {traight, 
His motions eafy, prancing in his gait, Dryden. 
Being heavy, he fhould not tread Riff, but have a 
paftern made him, to break the force of the weight: 
by this his body hangs on the hoof, as a coach doth 
by thelcathers, Grew, 
2. The leg of ahuman creature in con- 
tempt. $ 
So ftraight the walk’d, andon her paflerns high : 
If feeing her behind, he lik’d her pace, 
Now turning thort, he better lik’d her face. Dryd. 


PATIL. 2. /. [pafillus, Lat. paflille, Fr. ] 
A roll of pate. 

To draw with dry colours, make long paftils, by 
grinding red lead with (trong wort, and fo roll them 
up like pencils, drying them in the fun. Peacharm. 

Pa'stiMe.n. fe (pafs and time.] Sport; 
amufement; diverfion. 

It was more requifite for Zelmane’s burt to reit, 
than fit up at thofe pa/imes; but the, that felt no 
wound but one, earneitly defired to have the paftorals. 

Sidney. 

I'll be as patient as a gentle ftream, 

And make a pu/time of each weary ftep, 
Till the lat ftep has brought me to my love. Shuahk/. 

Paftime paMing excellent, 
If huibanded with modetty. 

With thefe 
Find paftime, and bear rule; thy realm is large. 
Milion. 

A man, much addicted to luxury, recreation, and 
pajftime, thould never pretend to devote himfelf en- 
tirely to the fciences, unlefs his foul be fo rctined, 
that he can tafte thefe entertainments eminently in 
his clofet. Watts, 


Pa'sror. 2. f. [paftor, Lat. paficur, old Fr. } 
1. A fhepherd. l 
Receive this prefent by the mufes made, 
The pipe on which the Alcræan paffor play'd. Dry. 
„The paflor (hears their hoary beards, 
And eales of their hair the loaden herds. Dryden. 
2. A clergyman who has the care of a flock; 
one who has fouls to feed with found 
dofirine. 
The paffur maketh fuits of the people, and 
they with one-voice teftify a general afent thereunto, 


Shak/peare. 
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or he joyfully beginneth, and they with like alacrity 
follow, dividing between thein the fentences where- 
with they ftrive, which fhall much thew his own, 
and {tir up others zeal tothe glory of God. Flzoker. 

The firtt branch of the great work belonging to a 
paffor of the church, was to teach, South. 

All bithops ate pu/fors of the common flock. Lefley, 

A breach in the general form of worthip was 
reckoned too unpopular to be attempted, neither was 
the expedient then found out of maintaining fepa- 
rate puflors out of private puries. Swift. 

PalsTORAL. adj. | paftoralis, Lat. paftoral, 
French. | 

1. Rural; ruftick; befeeming fhepherds ; 
imitating fhepherds. 

In thofe pafforal paftimes, a great many days 
were fent to follow their flying predeceffors. Sidney. 

2. Relating to the care of fouls. 

Their lord and mafter taught concerning the 
pafforal care he had over his own flock. Flooker. 

‘The bithop of Salfbury recommendeth the tenth 
fatire of the Juvenal, in his pa/fora/ letter, to the 
ferious perufal of the divines ot his diocefe. Dryden. 

Pa'sTORAL. w. f. A poem in which aay 
action or paflion is reprefented by its 
effects upon a country life; or accord- 
ing to the common practice in which 
fpeakers take upon theim the charaer of 
fhepherds ; an idyl; a bucolick. 

Pafforal is an imitation of the ation of a hep- 
herd; the form of this imitation is dramatick or 
narrative, or mixed of both, the fable fimple, the 
manners not too polite nor too ruftick. Pope. 

The bett actors in the werld, for tragedy, comedy, 
hittory, pu/fural. Shakfpeare. 

There ought to be the fame difference between 
pafiora/s and elegies, as between the life of the coun- 
try and the court; the latter fhould be tmooth, clean, 
tender, and paffionate: the thoughts may be bold, 
more gay, and more elevated than in pu/foral, 

Walfh. 

Pa'stry. 2. /. [ paftifaric, Fr. from pa/ie. } 

1. Theaét of making pies. 

Letnever freh machines your pary try, 

Unlefs grandees or magiftrates are by, 


Then you may put a dwart into a pie, King. 
2. Pies or baked patte. 
Remember 
The feed cake, the pa/fferies, and the furmenty pat. 
Tuffer. 
Beaftsof chafe, or fowls of game, 
In pafiry built, or from the fpit, or boil’d, 
Gris amber fteam'd. Alilion, 


3. The place where paftry is made. 
They call for dates and quinces in the paffry. 


Sbak/peare. 


Pa’stTRY-COOK. 7. f. [afry and csok. | One 
whofe trade 1s to make and fell things 
baked in pafe. 

I with you knew what my hufband has paid to 
the pafirycooks and contectioners. drbuthnot, 

Pa'sTURABLE. adj. [from pafure.] Fit for 
patture. 

Pa'sTuRAGE, % fe [ pafturage, Fr.) 

r. The bufinefs of feeding cattle. 

I with there were ordinances, that whofoever 
keepeth twenty kine, fhould keep a plough going ; 
for otherwife all meu would fail to pu/iurvage, and 
none to huibandry. Spenjer. 

2. Lands grazed by cattle, 

France has a flieep by her to fhew, that the 
riches of the country coniitted chiefly in flocks and 
pafiurage. Addifon. 

3. The ufe of pafture. 

Cattle tatted by good puflurage, after violent 
motion, die fuddenly. Arbuthnot. 

Pa'stuRE. 1./. { paflure, Fr, } 

1. Food; the act of feeding. 

Unto the converiation is required a folid pa/ture, 


and a food congenerous unto nature. Brown. 
2» Ground on which cattle feed. 
A carelefs herd, 
Full of the paffure, jumps along by him. 
And-never ittays, Shab/peare. 


PAAKI 
When there was not room for their herds ta feed 
together, they, hy cunfent, teparated and enlarged 


their puflure where it belt liked them. Lecke. 
The new tribes look abroad 
On nature's commun, tar as they can fee 
Or wing, their range and paflure. Thbomfer. 
3- Human culture ; cċucation, Not uled. 
From the fri paflures of our infant age, 
To elder cares and may’s fevcrer page 
We lath the pupil. Dryden, 


Jo Pa'sture. w. a. [from the noun.) To 
place in a pafture. 
To PA'STURE. v.u. [from the noun.] To 
graze on the ground. 
The cattle in the fields and meadows green 
Thofe rare and folitary; thefe in flocks 
Paflurivrg at once, and in broad herds upforung. 
Ailton, 
Pasay m. f. (pafe, Fr.] A pie of crult 
raifed without a dith. 
Ofthe pafte a coffin will I rear, 
And make two pefves of your fhameful heads. 
Shak/peare. 
1 will confefs what I know; if ye pinch ine like 
a pafly, | can fay no more. Shakfpeare, 
li you'd fright an alderman and mayor, 


Within a pa/fy lodge a living hare. King. 
A man of fober life, 

Notquite a madman, though a pa/ty fell, 

And much too wife to walk into a well. Pepe. 


PaT. adj. [from pas, Dutch, Skinner.) Fit; 
convenient ; exactly fuitable either as to 
timé or place. ‘This is a low word, and 
fhould not be ufed but in burlefque wri- 
tings. 

Pat pat; and here's a marvellous convenient 
place for our rehcearfal. Shak/peare, 

Now | might do it pat, now he is praying. 

Shak{peare. 

They never faw two things fo pat, 

In all refpects, as this and that. Hudibras. 

Zuinglius dreamed of a text, which he found very 
pt to his doctrine of the Eucharift. Atterbury, 

He was forcly put to't at the end of averfe, 
Becaufe he could tind no word to come put in. 

Swift. 

Pat. af [patie, Fr. is a foot, and thence 
pat may be a blow with the toot. ] 

1. A light quick blow ; a tap. 

The leaft noife is enough to difburb the operation 
of his brain; the par of a thuttic-cock, or the creak 
ing of a jack will do. _ Collier, 

2. A {mall lump of matter beat into fhape 
with the hand. 


To Pat. v.a. [fromthe noun,}] To ftrike 
lightly; to tap. 

Children prove, whether they can rub upon the 
breat with one hand, and pas upon the torchead 
with another, and ftraightways they paz with both, 

Dacor, 

Gay pats my fhoulder, and you vanith quite. 

Pope. 
PalracHe. x. f. A {mall thip, Aimfavorth. 


Pa‘tTacoon. ze J. A Spanifh coin worth 
four fhillings end eight pence Englifh, 
Ainfworth. 
To Parcu. v. n. (pudtzer, Danilh; pez- 
zare, ltalian.] 
1. Tocover with a piece fewed on. 

They would think thenfelves miferable in a 
patched coat, and yet their minds appear in a pie-bald 
livery ot coarle patches and borrowed fhreds. Locke. 

2. To decorate the face with {mall fpots of 
black filk. 


In the middle boxes, were feveral ladies who 


patched both fides of their faces. Speatere 
We begg’d her but to patch her face, 
She never hit one proper place. Swifta 


3. To mend clumfily; to mend fo as that 
the original ftrength or beauty is loft. 
Any thing mended, is but patc'd, Shakfpeares 
el 2 
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Phyfick can but mend our crazy ftate, 
Porch an old building, nota newcreate. Dryden, 

Broken limbs, common prudence fends us to the 
furzeons to piece and parch up. LD’ Ejfrange. 

4. To make up of shreds of different pieces. 
Sometimes with xs emphatical. 

If we feek to judge of thofe times, which the ferip- 
tures fet us down without error, by the teigns of the 
Atfyrian princes, we fhall but parch up the (tory at 
adventure, and leave it in confufion. Raleigh. 

His glorious cnd was a patch’d work of fate, 

Wi} forced with a foft efeminate life. Dryden. 

Thete is that vifible fymmetry in a human body, 
asgives an intrinfick evidence, that it was not formed 
fucceffively and patched up by piece-meal. Bentley. 

Enlarging an author’s fenfe, and building fancies 
of eur own upon his foundation, we may call para- 
phrafing; but more properly changing, adding, 
patching, piecing. k Felton. 

PATCH. 7. f. [pezza, Italian. | 
1. A piece fewed on to cover a hole. 
Patches fet upon alittle breach, 
Ducredit more tn hiding of the flaw, 
Than did the flaw before it was fo patch'd. Shbakf. 

If the {noe de ript, or patches put ; 

He’s wounded! fee the plaifter or: his foot. Dryd. 
2. A piece inferted in mofaick or variega- 
ted work. 


They fuffer their minds to appear in a pye-bald 
livery of coarfe patches and borrowed fhreds, fuch as 
the common opinion of thole they converfe with 
clothe them in. Locke. 

3. A {mall {pot of back filk put on the face. 
How! providence! and vet a Scottith crew ! 
Then madam Nature wears black patches too.C/e2. 
If to every common funeral, 
By your eyes martyr'd, fuch grace were allow’d, 
Your face would wear not pasees, but a cloud. 
Suckling. 

They were patched differently, and. cafit hoftile 
glances upon one another, and their patches were 
placed in different fituations as party fignals to 
diftinguifh friends from foes. Addifon. 

This the morning omens feem’d to tell; 

Thrice from my tscmbdling hand the patch-box fell. 
Pope. 
4. A fmall particle; a parcel of land. 
We go to gain a little p2/c4 of ground, 
‘That hath in it no profit but the name, 
Lats va paltry fellow. Obfolete. 
What a py’d ninoy’s this? thou {curvy parch ! 
Shuk/peare. 
PA'TCHER. 2. f. [from patch,| One that 
patches; a botcher. p 
PA'TCHERY. x. /. [tromparch.) Boichery; 
bungling work; forgery. A word not 
in ufe. 
You hear him cozg, fee him diffemble, 
Know hisgrofs patchery, lovemim, and-feed him, 
Yet remain afiur'd that he’s a made-up villain. 
Shat'peare. 
Pa'rcuwork. s. f. [patch and work. ] 
Work made by fewing fmail; pieces of 
different colours inierchangeably toge- 
ther. 

When my closths were finifhed, they looked like 

the puscbwerk, only mine were all of a colour. 
Swift. 

Wihoever only reads to tran‘cribe Mining remarks, 
without entering into the genius and fpirit of the 
suthor, will be apt to be minded out of the regular 
way of thinking; aod ali the product of all this will 
be founda manifelt incohesent piece of zarchwork. 

Swift. 

Foreign her air, her robe’s cifcordant pride 
In patchwork fiutt ring. Pope. 

‘Vo patcb-werk learn'd quotations are ally dy 
Both {trive to. make our poverty our pride. Young. 

Parr. ~ Je [This is derived by Skinner 
froin sére, Ir.) ‘The heads Now com- 
monly ufed in contempt ce ridicule; but 
anciently in fericus language. 

Senfelefs man, that him(elt doth naie, 

To love another; 
Ficre take thy lover's token on thy gare. Sperfer. 
Bchoid the defpaisc, x 


Shakfp. 
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By cuftome and covetous pater, 
By gaps and opening oi gates. 

He is a traitor, let him to the tower, 
And crop away that factious pare ot his. Shak/p. 

Steal by line and level is an excellent pafs ot pare. 

Sbukfpeare. 
That fly devil, 
That broker that full breaks the pate of faith, 
That daily brzakvow. Shak/peare. 
Who dares 
Say this man is a flatterer? The learned pate . 
Ducks to the goiden fool. Shak/peare. 
Thank your gentler fate, 
That, for a bruis’d or broken pate, 
Has freed you from thofe kvobs that grow 
Much harder on the married brow, Hudi'ras. 

If only fcorn attends mën for afferting the chusch’s 
dignity, many will rather chufe to neglect their 
duty, than te get a broken pate in the church’s 
fervice, South, 

lf any young novice happens into the neighbour- 
hood of flatterers, prefently they are plying his full 
purfe and empty pave with addrefies fuitable to his 
vanity. South, 

Pa'rep. adj. [from pate.] Having a pate. 
It is ufed only in compofition: as, long- 
pated or cunning; fhallow-pased or fool- 
ifh. 

PATEFA'CTION. x. f. [patefađãio, Latin. | 
A& or fate of opening. injw. 

Pa'tcx. ze f. [patinas Latin.] A plate. 
Not in ufe. 

The floor of heav’n 

Is thick inlaid with patens of bright gold ; 
There’s not the.fmalJleit orb which thou beho!d’tt, 
But in his motion like an angel fings. Shak/peare. 

Pa' TENT. adj. [ patens, Lat. patent, kr. | 

1. Open to the perufal of all: as, letters 

atent. 

In Ireland, where the king difpofes of biibopricks 
merely by his letters patent, without any Congé 
d’Elire, which is ftill kept up in England; though 
to no other purgofe, than to thew the ancient right 
of the church to elect her own bithops. Liffey. 

2. Appropriated by letters paient. 

Madder is efteemed a commodity that will turn 
to good profit; fo that, in king Charles the Grft's 
time, it was made a patent commodity. Mortimer. 

Pa'TENT. z. f A writ conferring fome 
exclufive right or privilege. 

lf you are fo fond over her iniquity, give her 
patent to oftend ; if it touch not you, it comes near 


no body. Shak/peare, 
So will I grow, fo live, fo die, 

Ere [ will yield my virgin patent up 

Unto his lordthip. Shak peare. 


We are cenfured as obftinate, in not compiying 

with a royal parent. Swift. 

PaTENTEE’. 4. /. [from patent.] One who 
has a patent. 

If his tenant and pateatce cifpofe of his gift, 
without his kingly confent, the lauds Mall revert to 
the king. Bacon. 

In the: patent granted to lord Dartmouth, the 
fecurities obliged the patentee to receive his money 
back upon every demand. Swift. 

PATER-NOSTERS ne f: { Latin. ] The 
Jord’s prayer. 

PATERNAL, ads. [ paternus, Lat. patervel, 
Fr | 

1. Fatherly; having. the relation of a 
father ;. pertaining io a father, 

| difclaim all my paternal care, 

Propinguity and property of blood, 
And asa ftranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee. Shakfpeare. 

Grace fignifies the patcrzal favour of God to his 
eect children. Hammond. 

Admonitions fraternal or paterral of his fellow 
chriftians or governorsot the church. Uammond, 

They fpend their days in joy undlam'd, and 

dwell 
Long ume in peace, by families and tribes, 
Under paternal rule. Milton. 
2. Hereditary; received in fucceflion ticm 
one’s faiher. 


Tiffer. | 
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Men plough with ovren of their own 
Their {mall paterzal neld af cora. Dryten. 
He held lis pavernal eitate irom the bounty of 
the conqueror. Dryden. 
j Retreat bet:mes 
| To thy paternal feat, the Sabine field, 
| Where the great Cato to:l'd with his own hands. 
f 


i 


Addifone 
PATE'RNITY. v. f. [from paternus; Lawn; 
parternité, French.] Fatherfhip; the re- 
lation of a father. 
The world, whiie it had fcarcıty of people, under- 
wentno other dominion than paternity and elderthip. 
Raleigh. 
A young heir, kept fhort by his father, might be 
Known by his countenance ; in this cafe, the pater- 
nity and filiation leave very fenfible impreifious. Ard. 
This origination in the divine patersizy, as bithop 
Pearion fpeaks, hath antieotly beei looked upon as 
the ailertion of the unity. Waterland. 
)PaTH. m/f. [pad, Saxon.] Way; road ; 
track. In converfation it is ufed of a 
narrow way to he paled on foot; bur in 
jolemn language means any paflage. 
For darknels, where is the place thereof? that 
thou thouldit know the paths to the houte thereof. 


Job- 
On the glad earth the go'den age renew, 

Aad thy great father’s parb to heav’n purtue.Dryd. 
The dewy putbs of meadows we will tread. Dryd. 
There is but one road by which toclimnb up, and 

they have a very fevere law againit any that enters 

the town by another pat, Icit any new one thauld 
be worn on the mountain. ; Addijon. 
PATHE’ TICAL, ( adj. [aadarineg; pathe- 
PATHE'TICK. { sigue, Fr.) Alfecting 
the paliions; pafiionate; inoving. 
His page that handful of wit; 

Tis molt pathetical. Shak/pearts 
How putherick ts thatexpoftulation of Job, when, 

for the trial of his patience, he was made to look 

upon himielt in this deplorable condition. Speczator. 
Fully confidered the difpofitions of a fincere and 
lefs mercurial nation, by dwelling on the pasberick 
art. Swift, 
While thus patbetick to the prince he fpoke, 
From the brave youth the itreaming pailion broke. 


; op! 

| PATHE TICALLY. adv. [from patheticcl. | 
In fuch a manner as inay {trike the paf- 
fions. 

‘Thefe reafans, fo pathetically urged and fo admi- 
rably railed by the profopopoia of nature, {peaking 
to her children with fo much authority, deferve the 
pains I have taken. Dryden. 

PATHE TICALNESS. ».f. [from pathetical.] 
Quality of being patherick ; quality of 
moving the paflions. 

PalruLess. adj. | feom path. }] Untredden; 
not marked with paths, , 

Aik thou the citizens of parblefs woods; 

What cut the air with wings, whatiwin in fads ? 
Sandis. 

Like one that hath been ledaftray. 
Through the heav'ns wide paté.:/s way. 

In tortune’s empire blindly thus we.go, 
And wander ater pathie/s deftiny, 

Whole dark refocts lince prudence cannot know, 
In vain it would provide. Dryfin. 

Through muits obfcure fhe wings her tedious way, 
Now, wanders dazzled with too bright aday; 

And fram the fummiut of a pathle/s coal 
Sees infiniie, and in that tight is loft. Prisrs 

PATHOGNOMO'NICK. adj, | Tx.TOyVAMOrINCs, 
s? and yarns, | Such figns of a 
difeafe as are infeparable, defigning the 
elfence or real nature of the difeafe; not 
fy mptomatick, Quincy. 

He has the true pashognomonick fign ot lovey 
jealouly ; for no body wall tutfer his m- ftrefs to be 
treated fo. Arbuthnot. 

PATHOLOGICAL. adi. [patbologique, Fr. 
from pathology.) Relating to the tokens 
or difcoverable efet ora diftemp r. 

|PalrHoLocistT. m. ° [s490 and Avzy>.] 
ne who treats of pathology. 


Milion. 


i 


PATHOLOGY. n. /. [7490 and afyw ; 
pathologie, Fre} “Phat part of medicine 
which relates to the diftempers, with 
their differences, caufes, and effects, in 
cident to the human body. Quincey. 

Paltnway. m.f. [path and avay.] A road ; 
in common acceptztion, a narrow way 
to be palfed on foot. 

Alas, that love, whofe view is muffled fill, 
Should without eyes tee pathways to his ill, Shakf. 

In the way of righteoufnefs is life, amd in the 
pathway thereof therc is no death. Proverbs. 

When in the middle pathway batks the {nake ; 
O lead me, guard me froin the fultry hours. Gay. 

Pariser. adj. [from patior, Lat.) Suffer- 
able; tolerable. Dia. 

PA'TIRULARY., adj. [patidulaire, Vr. from 
patibulum, Lat.) Belonging to the gal- 
lows. Dia. 

Pa'rience. x. f. [patience, Fr. patientia, 
Lat. | 

1. The power of fuifering ; calin endurance 
of pain or labour. 
The king-becoming graces, 
Devotion, paticucc, courage, tortitude, 
l have no relith of them. Shak/peare. 
Chritlian fyititude and patience have their oppor- 
tunity in times of athi<tion and perfecution. Spratt. 
Ferguentdehauch to habitude prevails, 
Paticace of toil and love of virtue fails. Prior. 

2. Lhe quality of expeéting long without 

rage or difcontent ; longfuffering. 


Necetlary patience in feeking the Lord, is better 


than he that leadeth his lite withouta guide. Eec/us. 
Have patience wiih me, and I will pay thee all. 
Matthew, 
3. Perfeverance; continuance of labour. 
He learnt with patience, and with meeknefs 
tauglie; 
His life was but the comment of his thought. Harte. 
4. The quality of lraring offences without 
yevenge or anger. 

The hermit then aflum'd a bolder tone, 

His rage was kindled, and his patience gone. Flarte. 
5. Sufferance; permiffion. 

By their patience, be it fpoken, the apoftles 
preached as well when they wrote, as when they 
{pale the goipel. Hooker. 

6. An herb. A fpecies of dock. 
Patience, an herb, makes a good boiled ‘allad. 
Mortimer. 
Pa' TIENT, adj. [patient, Fr. patiens, Lat. ] 
1. Having the quality of enduring: with 
of betore the thing endured. 

To this outward ttruCture was joined ttrength of 

conftitution, patient of fevercit toil and hardthip. 
Fell. 

Wheat, which is the beft fort of grain, of which 

the pureit bread is made, is patient of heat and cold. 
Ray. 
2. Calm under pain or affliction. 

Be patieni, and I will ftay. Shakfpeare. 

Griev’d, but unmov’d, and patient of your tcorn, 
I die. Dryden, 

3. Not revengeful againit injuries. 
4. Not eafily provoked. 
Warn tlem thatare unruly, fupport the weak, be 
patient toward a!l men. 1 Theffalonians. 
5.. Perfevering; calmly diligent. 
Whatever l have done is due to paiient thought. 
Newton. 
6. Not hafly; not vitioufly eager or im- 
peiuous. 
Too induffrious to be great, 
Not patient to expect the turns of tate, 
They open’d camps deforin’d by civil fieht. Prior. 
Palrienr. nf [poticet, French] 
1. ‘ihat which receives imorefivas from 
external agents. 
Malice is a pallon fo impetuous and precipitate, 
that soften involves the agent and the patient, 
Government of the Tongue 
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To proper patients he kind agents brings, 
In various leagues binds difagreeing things. Creech. 
Action and paffion arc modes which belong to 
fub:tances: when a Imith with a hammer ftrikes 
a piece of iron, the hammer and the (inith are both 
agents or fubjects of action: the one fupreme, and 
the other fubordinate : the iron is the patiert or the 
fubject ot paifion, ina philofophical fente, becaufe it 
receives the operation of the agent. oars. 
e. A perfon difcafed. ft is commonly ufed 
of the relation between the fick and the 
phyfician. 
You deal with me like a phyfician, that feeing his 
patient in a peftilent fever, thould chide inftead of 
adminiitring help, and bid him be fick no mare. 


Sidney ro 


Through ignorance of the difeafe, through unrea- 
fonablenefs of the time, initead ot good he worketh 
hurt, and out of one cvil throweth the partient into 
many miferies. Spenfer. 

A phyfician ufes various methods for the recovery 
of fick perfons 3 and though all of them are dilagree- 
able, his purients arc never angry. Aili fon. 

3. It is fometimes, but rarely, ufed abfo- 
lutely for a fick perfon. 

Nor will the raging fever’s fire abate 
With golden canopies or beds of fate; 

But the poor patient will as foon be found 
On the hard matrefs or the mother ground. Dry. 

It is wondertul to oblerve, how inappreheniive 
thefe parients are of their difeafe, and backward to 
believe their cafe is dangerous. Blackmore. 

To Pa'tienry. v. a. [patienier, Fr.) To 
compofe one’s felf; to behave with pati- 
ence. Obfolete. . 

Patient yourfelf, madam, and pardon me. Shak/. 

Pa'TIENTLY. adv. [from patient. | 

1. Without rage under pain or afiliction. 

Lament not, Eve, but patiently refign 


What jultly thou haft loft. Milton. 
Ned is in the gout, 

Lies rack’d with pain, and you without, 

How patiently you hear him groan ! 

How glad the cafe is not your own. Swift. 


2. Without vitious impetuofity; with calm 
diligence. . 

That which they grant, we gladly accept at their 
hands, and with that patiently they would examine 
how little caufe they have to deny that which as yet 
they grant not. Hooker. 

Could men but once be perfuaded patiently to at- 
tend to the dictates of their own minds, religion 
would gain more prolelytes, Calamy. 

RAPINE. Jf. [ patina, Lat.] The cover 
of a chalice. Ainfworth. 

Pa'TLY. adv. [from sat. |] Commodicully ; 
fitly. 


PA'TRIARCH. z. f. [patriarche, French; 
patriarcha, Latin, | 

te One who governs by paternal right ; the 
father and ruler of a fa:nily. 

So fpake the patriarcé of mankind ; but Eve 
Perfitted, yet fuomifs. Mitton, 

The monarch oak, the patriarch of the tees, 
Shoots rifing up, and {preads by Ilow degrees ; 
Three centuries he grows, and three he ttays 
Supreme in ftate; andin three more decays. Dryd. 

2, A bifhop fupeitour to archbifhops. 

The patriarchs for an hundred years had been of 
one loufe, to the prejudice cf the church, and there 
yet remained one bithop of the (ame kindred. Ralciz. 

Where tccular primates were heretofore given, the 
ecclefiafticall:ws have ordered patriarchs and eccle- 
fiattical primates to be placed. Lei'ffe. 

PATRIARCHAL, adj. | patriarchal, French ; 
trom patriarch. | 

te Belonging to patriarchs; fuch as was 
pofleficd or enjoyed by patriarchs, 

Such drowly feder tary fouls have they; 

Who wouid to patriircbai years live ony 

Fix'dto hereditary chy, 

And_ know no climate but theirown. Norris. 

Nimrod enjoyed this patriarchal power; but he 
againlk right enlarged his empire, by feizing violently 
on fhe rights of other lords. Arke 
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2. Belonging to hierarchical patriarchs. 

Archbifhops or metropolitans in France are imme- 
diately fubjeét to the pope’s jurifdidtion; and, in 
other places, they are immediately fubject to the 

patriarchal fees. Ayliffe. 
Pa'tRIAkCHATE. } 7. f. [patriarchat, Fre 
PA'TRIARCHSHIP. § from patriarch.) A 
bithoprick fuperiour to archbifhopricks, 

Between ecclefiattical, the queitions are as.ancient 
as the ditferences between Rome and any other of 

the old patriarchas. Selden. 

Prelacies may be termed the greater benelices ; as 
that of the pontificate, a pasriarch/bip and arche 
bithoprick. Ayliffe. 

Pa'rRIARCHY. x. fe Jurifdiction ot a 
patriarch ; patriarchate. 

Calabria pertained to the patriarch of Conftanti-= 
noplc, as appeareth in the novel of Leo Sophusy 
touching the precedence of metropolitans belonging 
to that patriarchy. Brevewvod. 

Patrician, adj. [patricien, Fr. patricius, 
Lat. ] Senatorial; noble; not plebeian. 
I fee 
Th’ infulting tyrant prancing o’er the field, 
His horfe's hoofs wet with patrician blood. Addifor. 
PATRICIAN. 2. fe A nobleman. 

Noble pa/ricians, patrons of my right, 

Dzfend the jultice of my caufe with arms, Shak/p. 

You’ll find Gracchus, from patrician grown 
A fencer andthe (candal of the town. Dryden. 

Your daughters are all married to wealthy patri- 
cians. Swifte 

ParRIMO'NIAL. adj. [ patrimonial, French 3 
from patrimony.| Pofelfed by inheri- 
tance. 

The expence of the duke of Ormond’s own great 
patrimonial ettate, that came over at that time, isof 
no Ímall confideration tn the itock of this kingdom. 

Temples 

Their patrimonia/ {loth the Spaniards keep, 

And Philip firit taught Philip how to tleep. Dryden. 
PaTRIMONIALLY. adv. [from patrimo- 
nial,| By inheritance. 

Good princes have not only made a diftinGtion bee 
tween what was theirown patrimonially, as the civil 
law books term it, and what the {tate had an intere({t 
in. Davenant. 

PA'TRIMONY. 2. /. [patrimonium, Lat. 
patrimoine, Fr. An elate pefleffed by 
inheritance. 

Inclofures they would not forbid, for that had been 
to forbid the improvement of the patrimony of the 
kingdom. Bacoit. 

So might the heir, whofe father hath, in play, 
Watted a thoutand pounds of ancient rent, 

By painful earning of one groat a day, 


Hope to rettore the patrimony pent. Daviesa 
In me all 
Pofterity ftands curs’d! fair patrimony 
That 1 mutt leave ye, fons. Milton. 
For his redemption, all my patrimony 
I] am ready to forego and quit. Milion. 


Their Mips like walted patrimonies thew 3 
Where the thin (catt’ring trees admit the light, 
And hun each other’s thadows as they grow, Dry. 
The thepherd lalt appears, 
And with him all his palimsny bears 
His huufe and houfhoid gods, his trade of war, 
His bow and quiver, and ius truity cur. Dryder. 
PATRIO l e "re 
1. One whofe ruling pafon is the love of 
his country. 
Patriots who for facred freedom food. 
The tim batris there, 
Who made the welfare of mankind his care, 
Shall kuow be conquer’d. Addifon. 
Here tears hall fow from a more gen’rous caule. 
Such tears as parricts thed tor dying laws. © Popes 
2. Itis fOmetimes ufled tora factious dittur= 
ber of the government. 
Pa'rriovism. vw /, [from patriot, ] Love 
of one's countiy ; z¢al for one’s country. 
To PATROCINATE. v. a. [ patrocivor, Lat; 
patrociacr, old Fri) “Yo  patronife; to 
protect; to defend. Did. 


Tic jë ch. 
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PATROL. ne fà (patrouille, patouilie, old 

French. ] 

1. ‘The act of going the rounds in a garri- 
fon to obferve that orders are kept, 
2. Thofe that go the rounds. 
Qthou! by whofe almighty nod the feale 

Of empire rifes, or alternate falls, 

Send forth the faving virtues round the land 

In bright patrol. Thomfon. 
Jo PATRO'L. v. n. [patrouiller, Fra) To go 

the rounds in a camp or garrifon, 

Thefe ovtguards of the mind are fent abroad, 

And fill parrolling beat the neighb’ring road; 

Or to the parts remote obedient Hy, 

Keep polts advanc’d, and on the frontier lie. Béackm. 
PATRON. z. J. [ patron, Fr. patronus, Lat. | 
1. One who countenances, fupports, or pro- 

tects. Commonly a wretch who fup- 

ports with infolence, and is paid with 
flattery. 
I'll plead for you, as for my patran. Shak/peare. 
Ne'e: let me pals in filence Doriet’s name; 

Ne’er ceafe to mention the continu'd debt, 

Which the great patron only would forget, 
2. A guardian faint. 

Thou amongtt thofe faints, whom thou do’f (ee, 

Shall be a faint, and chine own nation’s friend 

And patron. Spen[or. 
Ss. Michael is mentioned as the patron ot the 
Jews, and is now takea by the Chrittians, as the 
protector general of our religicn. Dryden. 
3. Advocate; defender; vindicator. 
We are no patrons of thole things; the beft de- 
fence whereof is fpeedy redrets and amendment. 
focker. 
Whether the minds of men have naturally im- 
printed on them the ideas ot extenfion and number, 
I leave to thofe who are the patrons of innate prin- 
eiples. Locke. 
4. One who has donation of ecclefiattical 
preferment. 
Far more the patrons than theclerks inflame, 

Patrons of fenfe afraid, but not of vice, 

Wfleys 


Prior. 


Or fwoln with pride, or fonk in avarice. 
Pa'rRONAGE. x. fa [from patron. ] 
I. Support; protection. 

Lady, moft worthy of all duty, how falls it out, 
that you, in whoin all virtue fhines, will take che 
patronage of tortune, the only rebellious handmaid 
againtt virtue ? Sidney. 

Here's patronage, and here our heart defcries, 
What breaks its bonds, what draws the clofer ties, 
Shows what rewards our fervices may gain, 
And how too often we may court in vaine 

2. Guardianfhip of faints. 

From certain piffages of the poets, feveral thips 
made choice of fume god or other for their guardians, 
as among the Roman catholicks every vetlel is re- 
commended tothe patronage of fome particular faint. 

: b Addifon. 

3, Donation cf a benefice; right of conter- 
ring a benefice. 

To Pa'tRonaGE. v. a. [from the noun. | 


‘To patronife; to protect. A bad word. 
Dar'ft thou maintain the former words thou 
tpak "it ?— 
— Yes, fir, as well as you dare patronage 
The envious barking of your faucy tongue. Shat/p. 
An out-law ina caitle keeps, 
Asd ufes it to patronage his theft. Skak/peare. 
PATRO'NAL. adj. | trom patronus, Lat. ] 
Proteâing ; fupporting ; guarding; de 
fending ; Going the ofice ofa patron. 
The name of the city being difcovered unto their 
enemies, their penates and patronal gods mizht be 
called forth by charms. Co brown. 
Pa'TRONESS, mw. J. {feminine of patron; 
patrona, Lat | 
1, A female that defends, countenances, or 
fupports. 
Of clo efcapes the aged parrone/s, 
Blacker than eart, her fable mantle fpred, 
When with two trufty maids in great diftrefs, 
Both trom mine uncle and iny realm | fled. Fairfax. 


Creech. 


PAST 


All things fhould be guided by her dire&ion, as 
the lovereign patrone/s and protrcctrels of the enter- 
prile. Bacon. 

Befriend me night, bet patrene/s of grief, 

Over the pole thy thicket mantle throw. Milton. 

He petitioned his patrovefs, who gave him for 
aniwer, that providence had aligned every bird its 


proportion. L’ Effrange. 
It was taken into the protection of my patronej/es 
at court. Swift. 


2. A temale guardian fainr. 

3e. A woman that has the gift of a benefice. 

To Pa'TRONISE. v. a. [from patron.| To 
protect; to fupport; to defend; to 
countenance, 

Churchmen are to be had in due refpe&t for their 
work fake, and protected trom fcorn; butif a clergy- 
man be loofe and f-andalous, he mutt not be patro- 
nifed nor winked at. Bacon. 

All tendernefs of confcience again{t good laws, is 
hypocrify, and patronifed by none but men of defign, 
who look upon it as the fittett engine to get into 
power, South. 

l have been efteemed and pasronifed by the grand- 
father, the father, and the fon. Dryden. 

PATRONY'MICK. m. f. [margovywixes, pa- 
rronymigue, ¥r.| Name expreffing the 
name of the father or anceftor: as, Tydi- 
des, the fon of Tydeus. 

It ought to be rendered the fon, Tectonides being 
a patronymick. Broome. 

Pali ren of a pillar. uf. Its bafe. Ainf. 

Pa'TTENs 2. fo [patin Fr.) -A fhoe of 
wood with an iron ring, worn under the 
common thoe by women, to keep them 
from the dirt. 

Their fhees and parters are {nouted and piked 
more than a finger long, crooking upwards, which 
they call crackowes, which were taltened to the 
knees with chains of gold and filver. Camden. 

Good houfewives 
Underneath th’ umbrella’s oily fhed, 
Safe through the weton clinking partens tread. Gay. 

Pa'TTENMAKER, ve f. [Patten and maker. |] 
He that makes pattens. 

To PA'TTER. v. n. [from patte, Fr. the 
foot.} To make a noife like the quick 
fteps of many feet. 

Patt’ring hail comes pouring on the main, 

When Jupiter defcends in harden’d raiu. Dryden. 

The ftealing thower is fcarce to patter heard 
By fuch as wander through the foreit walks. ZAom/on. 

Pa'TTERN, z. f. [patrov, French; patroon, 
Dutch. | 

1, The original propofed to imitation ; the 
archetype; that which is to be copied ; 
an exemplar. 

As though your defire were, that the churches of 
old thould be parteras for us to follow, and even 
glailes wherein we might fee the practice of that 
which by you is gathered out of fcripture. Flvoker, 

1 will be the patrerm of all patience ; J 
l will fay nothing. Shak/peare. 

A pattern to all princes living with her, 

And all that fhall fucceed. Shak{peare. 

‘The example and pattern of the church of Rome. 

Clarendon. 

Lofe not the honour you have early won, 

But Rand the blamelefs parter” of a fon, Dryden. 

Meafure the excellency of a virtuous mind; not 
as it is the copy, but the pattern of regal power. 

Grew. 

Patterns to rule by are to be fought for out of 
good, not loofe reigns. Davenant. 

This pattern thould be our guide, in our prefent 
tate of pilgrimage. Atterbury. 

Chriftianity commands us to act after a nobler 
pattern than the virtues even of the moft perfect 


men. Rogers. 
Take pattern by our fitter ftar, 
Detude at once and blefs our fight; 
When you are feen, be feen trom far, J 
And chiefly chule to thine by night. Swift. 


2. A fpecimen ; a part fhown as a fample of 
the rett. 


RAY 


A gentleman fends to my thop fora panera of 
Ruf; if he hke it, he compares the pattern with the 
whole piece, and probably we bargain. Swift, 
3 An inftance ; an example. 

What God did command touching Canaan, the 
fame concerneth not us otherwife than only as a 
fearful patern of his jut difpleafure againtt finful 
nations. ‘ Hooker. 

4. Any thing cut out in paper to direct the 
cutting of cloth. 

To Pa'TTERN. wv. a. [| patronner, Fr. from 
the noun. | 

1. To make in imitation of fomething ; to 
copy. 

Ay, fuch a place there is, where we did hant, 
Pattern'd by that the poet here defcribes. Saki, 

2. To ferve as an example to be followed. 

Neither fenfe is now much in ufe. 

When I that cenfure him do fo offend, 

Let mine own judgment pesrera out my death, 


And nothing come in parual. Sbak/peare. 
Pa'van,.) mf. A kind of light tripping 
| Pa‘vin. § dance. Ainfworth. 


Pauci’Loquy, x. f. [pauciloguium, Lat. | 
Sparing and rare fpeech, Did. 
Pau'ciry. [paxcitas, from paucus, Lat. ] 
1. Fewnefs; {mallnefs of number. 
The multitude of parithes, and paucity of {chools, 
Hooker. 
In fuch flender corpufcles as thofe of colour, may 
eafily be conceived a greater paucity of protuberane 
corpufcles. Bayie, 
Socrates well underftood what he faid touching the 
rarity and paucity of triends. L' Eftrange. 
2. Smallnefs of quantity. 
This paucity of blood is agreeable to many other 
animals, as lizards, frogs, and other fiihese Browa, 


To PAVE. v.a. [ pavio, Lat. paver, Fr.] 
1. To lay with brick or ftone; to floor with 
ftone. 
Should fhe kneel down, 
Her brother’s ghoft his paved bed would break, 
Afid take her hencein horrcur. Shak/peare. 
Let not the court be paved, for that ftriketh up 
a great heat in fummer, and much cold in winter. 
Bacon. 
From this chymic flame 
] fee acity of more precious mould, 
With filver paz'd, and all divine with gold. Dryden, 
The ftreets are paved with brick or freeftone. 
Addifen, 
2. To make a paffage cafy. 
It might open and pave a prepared way to his own 
tide. Bacone 


PAVEMENT. z fe (pavimentum, Latin. | 
Stones or bricks laid on the ground; 
ftone floor. Floor is ufed of ftone, but 
pavement never of wood. 

The marble pavement clofes, he is enter’d 
Into his radiant roof. Shal/peare. 

A broad and ample road, whofe duft is gold, 

And pavement ftars feen in the galaxy. Alilton. 
‘The long laborious pavement here he treads, 
That to proud Rome th’ admiring nations leads. 

Addi fun. 

The foundation of Roman ways was made of 
rough ftone joined together with cement; upon this 
was laid another layer, confilting of {mall ftones and 
cement, to plane the inequalities of the lower ftra- 
tum in which the ftones of the upper pavement were 
fixed: for there can be no very durable pavement, 
but a double one. Arbuthnot. 

Pa'ver, z. f [from pave.] One who 

Pa'vier. § lays with ftones. 

For thee the fturdy puzer thumps the ground, 
Whilft ev'ry ftroke his lab’ring lungs refound. Guy. 

PAVILION. ae f, (pavillon, Fr.) A tent; 
a temporary or moveable houfe. 

Flowers being under the trees, the trees were to 
them a puvilion, and the flowers to the trees a mo- 
faical floor. Sidney. 

She did lie 
In her pavilion, cloth of gold, of tiffue. Sbak/peare. 


PAU 


He, only he, heav’n’s blew pavilion {preads, 
And on the acean’s dancing billows treads. Sandys, 
It was ufual tor the enemy, when there was a 
king in the ficld, to demand in whac part of the 
eamp he refided, that they might avoid firing upon 
the royal pavilion. i Addijon. 
The plowing fury lprings, 
Once more invades the guilty dame, and fhrouds 
Its bright pavilions in a veil of clouds. Pope. 
To Pavi'Lson. v.a. [from the noun.) 


1. To furnifh with tents. 
Tacob in Mahanaim faw 
The field pavilion'd with his guardians bright. 
Milton. 
a. To he fheltered by a tent. 
With his batt’ning flocks the careful fwain 

Abides pavilicn'd on the graffy plain. 
PAUNCH. x. /. (panje. Fr. pança, Span. 

pantex, Lat.] ‘The belly; the region of 


the guts. 

Demades, the orator, was talkative, and would 
eat hard; Antipater would fay of him, that he was 
like a facrifice, that nothing was left of it but the 
tongue and the puwnch. Bacon 
` Pleading Matho born abroad for air, 

With his fat paunch Bills his new-fathion’d chair. 
Dryden. 
Jo Pauncn. v.a, [from the noun.] To 
pierce or rip the belly; to exenterate; 


to take out the paunch ; to evilcerate. 
} With a log 
Batter his fkull, or paunch him with a take. Shak. 
Chiron attack’d Talthibius with fuch might, 
One pafs had puxnch’d the huge hydropick knight. 
arth, 
Pau’psr. x. f. [Lat.] A poor perfon ; one 
who receives alms. 
Pause. ne S. [paufe, Fr. paufa, low Lat. 
mee, | 
1. A ftop; a place or time of intermiffion, 

Neither could we ever come to any puw/e,whereon 
to reft our affurance this way. Hyvker, 

Comes a fellow crying out for help, 

And Catfio following with determin’d fword, 
To execute upon him; this gentleman 
Steps in to Caffio, and entreats his paufe. Shak/p. 

Some paufe and refpite only I require, 

Till with my tears 1 fhall have quench’d my fire. 
Denham. 

The punifhment muft always be rigoroufly ex- 
afted, and the blows by pau/es laid on ull they 
reach the mind, and you perceive the figns of atrue 
forrow. Locke. 

Whilft thofe exalted to primeval light, 

Only perceivefome little puje ot joys 
In thofe great moments when their god employs 
Their miniftry. Pricer, 
What paxje from woe, what hopes of comfort 
bring 
The names of wife or great? Prior. 

Our difcourfe is not kept up in converfation, but 
falls into more paxfes and intervals than in our 
neighbouring countries. Addifon, 

2. Sufpenfe ; doubr. 
Like a man to doubie buf nefs bound, 
I Rand in pax/e where 1 hall trit begin, 
And both neglect. Shatfpeare. 
3. Break; paragraph; apparent feparation 
of the parts of a difcourfe. 

He writes with warmth, which ufually neglects 
meijiod, and thofe partitionsand paufes which men, 
educated in the fchools, obferve. h Lccke. 

4. Place of fufpending the voice marked in 
writing thus —. 

5. A ftop or intermiffion in mufick. 

Jo PAUSE. v. z. 

1. To wait; to ftop; not to proceed ; to 
forbear for a time, ufed both of {peech 


and action. 
Tarry; paufe a day or two, 
Before you hazard: tor in chufing wrong 
I lofe your company; therefore forbear a while. 
Shak/peare. 
Give me leave to read philofophy, 


And, while I paufe, ferve ip your harmony. Sbak/. | 36 


3 


PAW 


Paufing awhile, thus to herfelf fhe mus’. 
Milton, 
As one who in his journey baits at noon, 
Though bent on fpced, fohere th’ archangel paws'd, 
Between a world deltroy'’d and world reitor’d. Mitr. 
2. To deliberate. 
Bear Worcelter to death, and Vernon too, 
Other offenders we will paw/e upon.  Sbakfpeare. 
Solyman, peufing a little upon the matter, the 
heat of his fury being over, fuffered himlelf to he 
intreated. “nodles. 
3. To be intermitted, 
What awe did the flow folemn knell infpire, . 
The pealing organ, and the pau/fing choir, 
And the lat words, that duft to duit convey’d! 
Tickel, 
PA'USER. me f. [from paufe.] He who 
paufes; he who deliberates. 
The expedition of my violent love 
Outruns the paufer, realon. 


PAW. n. /. [pawwen, Welth. | 
t. The foot of a beaft of prey. 
One chofe his ground, 
Whence rufhing he might fureft feize them both, 
Grip’d in each paw. Milton, 
The bear, that tears the prey, and when purfued, 
lett he become a prey, goes backward into his den 
that the hunter rather miftakes, than finds the way 
of his paw. Holyday. 
‘The bee and ferpent know their Rings, and the 
bear the ufe of his paws. More againft Atheifm. 
If lions had been brought up to painting, where 
ou have one lion under the feet of a man, you 
fhould have had twenty men under the paw of a 
lion. L' Efirange. 


Sha 2{peare. 


Each claims poffeffion, 
For both their paws aie faftened on the prey. 


Dryden, 
2. Hand. In contempt. 
Be civil to the wretch imploring, 


And lay your paws upon him without roaring, 
Dryden, 


To Paw. v. n. [from the noun.] To draw 


the fore foot along the ground, 
The fiery courfer, when he hears from far 
The {prightly trumpets and the fhouts of war, 
Pricks up his ears, and trembling with delight 
Shifts place, and paws, and hopes the promis’d 
fight. Dryden, 
Th’ impatient courfer pants in every vein, 
And pawing, feems to beat the diltant plain, 
Hills, vales, and floods appear already crofs’d, 
And, ere he itarts, athoufand tteps are lott. Pope. 
Once, a fiery horfe, pawinea with his hoof, 
truck a hale in my handherchiet. Swift, 
Ta PAw.v. a, 
t. To ftrike with a drawn ftroke of the 
fore foot. 
His hot courfer paw’d th’ Hungarian plain, 
And adverfe legions ftood the fhock in vain. Ticked. 
2. To handle roughly. 
3. To fawn; to flatter. 
Pa'weD. adj. [from paw. | 
1, Having paws. 
2. Broad tooted. 

PAWN. n. J. [ pand, Dut. pan, French. } 
r. Something given to pledge as a fecurity 
for money borrowed or promife made. 

Her oath for love, her honour’s pawn. Shat/p. 
As for mortgaging and pawning, men will not 
take pawns without ufe; or they will look for the 
forfeiture. Bacon. 
He retains much of his primitive efteem, that 
ahroad his very word wall countervail the bond or 
pawn of another. Hewel, 
Here’s the very heart, and foul, and life-blood of 
Gomez; pawns in abundance, till the next bribe 
helps their hufbands to redeem them, Dryden. 
2. The ftate of being pledged. 
Sweet wife, my honour is at pawn, 
And, but my going, nothing can redeem it. Shak/, 
Redeem from broking pawn the blemith'd crown, 
Wipe off the duft that hides our {ceptre’s gilt. 
Shat/peare, 


sinfeworth, 


A common man at chefs, 


Fests ¥ 


Here I a pawn admire, 
That Rill advancing high’r, 
At top of all became 
Another thing and name. Cotiey. 

To PAWN, v. a. [from the noun.) To 
pledge; to give in pledge. Itis now 
feldom ufed but of pledges given for 
monty. 

1 hold it cowardice 
To ret miftruftful, where a noble heart 
Hath paw'd an open hand in fign of love. Shak/p, 

Let’s lead him on witha fine baited delay, till he 
hath pawa 'd his horles. dhak/peare, 

l dare pawn down my life for him, that he hath 
writthis to feel my affection to your honour. Shuk/p, 

Will you thus break your faith ?— 

—I pawn'd you none: 
I promis’d you redrefs. Shak/peare. 

PI paw the little blood which I have lett, 

To fave the innocent. Sbak/peare, 

If any thought annoys the gallant youth, 

Tis dear remembrance of that fatal glance, 
For which he lately pawn’d his heart. Waller, 

She who before had mortgag’d her eftate, 

And pawn’d the laft remaining piece of plate. 
Dryden, 

One part of the nation is pawxed to the other, 

with hardly a poffibility of being ever redeemed. 
Suift, 

Pa'wNBROKER, 7., /. [pawn and broker. | 
One who lends money upon pledge. 

"Che ufurers or money-changers were a fort of a 
fcandalous employment at Rome ;. thofe money- 
fcriveners feem to have been little better than our 

aumnbrokers. Arbuthnot, 

To PAY. v. a. [paier, Fr. apagar, Span. 
pacare, Latin. ] 

1. Todifcharge a debt. It is applied to 
debts of duty, as well as debts of com- 
merce. 

You have done enough, and have perform’J 
A faint-like forrow; and indeed paid down 


More penitence, than done trcfpals. Séchk/peure. 
Your fon has paid a foldier’s debt; 
Ee only liv’d but till he was a mane Shak fpeare. 


She does what fhe will, fay what fhe will, take 
all, fay all. Shak/peare. 
The king and prince 
Then paid their off rings in a facred grove 
To Hercules. Dryden. 
An hundred talents of filver did the children of 
Ammon pay, 2 Chronicles. 
] have peace-offcrings with me; this day have I 
paid my vows. Proverbs. 

2. it 1s oppofed to borrow. 

The wicked borroweth, and payers not again. 
Pfalms. 

3. To difmifs one to whom any thing is 
due with his money ; as, he had aid his 
labourers. 

4. To atone; to make amends by fuffer- 
ing : with for before the caufe of pay. 
ment. 

lt this prove true, they'll pay fer’t. Séat/peure. 
Bold Prometheus, whofe untam’d defire 
Rival’d the fun with his own heav'aly fire, 
Now doom’d the Scythian vulture’s endlefs prey, 
Severely pays for animating clay. Rofcommen, 
Men ot parts, who wsie to act according to the 
refult of their debates, and often pay for their mif- 
takes with their heads, found thole fcholaftick terms 
of little ufe to difcover truth. Leche. 
. To beat. 


I follow'd me clofe, and, witha thought, feven of 

the eleven ] paid. Sbhak/prare, 

Forty things more, my friends, which you know 
true, 


For which, or pay me quickly, or I'll pay you. 


aen Fonfone 
6. To reward ; to recompenfe. 
She I love, or laughs at all my pain, 
Or knows her worth too well, and pys me with 
difdain, Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
7. To give the equivalent for ny thing 
bought, 
Riches are got by confuming lefs of foicign ccome 


BBA 


modities, than what by commodities or labour is 
farid for. Locke. 

lt is very poffible for a man that lives by chcat- 
ing, to be very pundtual in paying for what ke buys ; 
but then every one is atfured that he does rot do fo 
out of any principle of true honefty. Lw. 

Pay. z. /. [from the verb.] Wages; hite; 
money given in return for fervice. 

Come on, brave foldiers, doubt not of the dav; 
And, thatoncegotten, doubt nor of large pay. Sack. 

The foidier is willing to be converted, for there 
is neither pay nor plunder to ce got. L’Efrunge. 

Morey, inftead of comire over for the pay of the 
army, has been tranfmived thither for the fay of 
thofe forces called froin thence. Teinple. 

Here only merit conttant pay receives, 
Ts bleit in what it takes, and what it gives. Pope. 

Pa' YALE. adj, [paiable, Fr. from pay. | 

1. Due; to be paid. 

The marriage-monev, the princefs brought, was 
pryable tea days after the folemnization. Baer. 

The farmer rates or compounds the fums of 
mocey payable to her majefty, for the alienation ot 
lends, made without or by licence. Bacon, 

2. Such as there is power to pay. 

To repay by 2 retum equivalent, is not in every 
one’s power; butihanks area tribute payable by the 
pooreit. South 

Pa'yDay. z. f. [pay and day.) Day on 
which debts are to be difcharged, or 
wages paid. 

Labourers pay away all their wages, and live upon 
truit till next payday. Locke. 

Pa'ver.». f. (paicur, Fr. from paye] One 
that pays. 

PalyMasTER. ze /. [pay and maffer.] One 
who is to pay; one fro:n whom wages 
or reward is received. 

Howfoever they may bear fail for a time, yetrare 
they fo fure paymafiers in the end, that few have 
held out their lives fafely. Hayward. 

If we defire that God fhould approve us, itis a 
fign we do his work, and expect him our payma/ler. 

Taylor, 

Palymenrt. z. f. [from pay. ] 

3. The act of paying. 

Perfons of eminent virtue, when advanced, are 
lefs envied, for their fortune feemeth but due unto 
them; 2nd no man envieth the paynent of a debt. 

Bacon. 

2. The thing given in difcharge of debt or 

romife. 

Thy hufband commits his body , 

To painful labour both by fea and land, 
Aad craves no other tribute at thy hands 
but love, fair looks, and true obedience ; 
Too little payment for fo great a debt. Sbhat/peare. 

3. A reward. 

Give heran hundred marks. — i 
—An hundred marks! by this light I'll ha’ more. 
An ordinary groom is for fuch payrent. Shat/peape. 

‘The wages that fin bargains with the finner, are 
life, preafure, and profit; but the wages it pays him 
with, are death, torment, and deftruction: he that 
would underftand the falfehood and deceit of fin 
thoroughly, mutt compare its promifes and its pay- 
ments together. South. 

4. Chaftifement; found beating. Ainjw. 

To Paryse. v. n. (Ufed by Spenfer for psie. ] 
‘Yo balance. 

Ne was it ifland then, ce was it pays’ 

Amid the ocean waves, buc was all defolate.Spex/er. 


Pa'yser. 2. f. (for poyer.] One that 
weighs. 

To manage this coinage, porters bear the tin, 
payzers weigh it, a lteward, Comptroiler and re- 
ceiver kecpthe account. Crew. 

Pea. a. /. [ pifum, Lat. piya, Sax. favs, Fri} 

A pea hath a papilionaceous flower, and out ot 
his empalement rifes the poinial, which becomes a 
long pod full of roundifh feeds; the ttalks are fittul- 
ous and weak, and fecm to rertorate the leaves by 
which they are embraced ; the other leaves grow by 
pairs along the midrib, ending in a tendril. The 
ipecies are Uxtcen: 1. The gicater garden, peasy with 


PETN 
white flawers ard fruit. 2. Hofpur fea. 3 Dwarf 
per 4. French dwarf peg. 5. Pea with zn efcu- 
lent huik. 6. Sickle pea. 7. Common white pez. 
S. Green rouncival peu. Q. Grey pra. 1o. Maple 
rouncival pez. 11. Rofe pra. 12. Spanifh moretto 
pea. 13. Marrowfat or Dutch admiral pea. 14. 
Union pez. 5. Sea peas 10. Pig pes, Miller. 


PEACE. v, f [paix, Fr. fax, Latin.) 
1. Refpite from war. 

Preferve us in peace; fo preferve usin peace, that 

war mzy be always more odious tous than neceffity. 
Holyday. 
The Dane and Swede, rot:z’d up to fierce alarms, 
Bleis the wife conduct of her pious arms; 
Soon as her fleets appear, their terrours ceafey 
And all the northern world lies huth’d in peace. 
Addifon. 
2. Quiet from fuits or difturbances. 

‘The king gave judgment again Warren, and 
ccmmanded that Sherborn Mould hold his land tn 
peace. Davies. 

3. Reft from any commetion. 
i 4e Stillnefs from riots or tumults. 

Keep peace upon your lives ; he dies that ftrikes 

again. Shak/pzare. 

Allaffembled here in arms againft God's peace and 
the king's, we charge vou to repair to your dweiling 
places. Shak [peare. 

Shallow, you have yourfelf been a great fighter, 
though now a man of peace. Shar/peare. 

5. Recanciliation ot differences. 

Let him make peace with me, 


6. A ftate not hoftile. 


If I have rewarded evil unto him that was at 
peace with me, let the enemy perfecute my foul. 
Pfalms, 
There be two faife peaces or unities: the one 
grounded upon an implicit ignorance. Bacin. 
7. Reft ; quiet; content ; freedom from ter- 
rour ; heavenly reft. 
Well, peace be with him that hath made us 
heavy !— 
— Peace be with us, left we be heavier! Shakfpeare. 
Peace be unto thee, fear not, thou fhalt not die. 
Judges. 
The God of hope fill you with all joy and peace 
in believing, that ye-may abound in hope. Remans. 
Religion direéts us rather to fecure inward peace 
than outward eafe, to be more careful to avoid ever- 
lating torment than light afflictions. Tillotfon. 


8. Silence; fuppretfion of the thoughts. 
T’will out ;—I peace! 

No, l will fpeak as liberal asthe air. Sbat/peare. 
In an examination, a freed fervant, who had much 

power with Claudius, very faucily had almon all the 

words: and amongtt other things, he afked in fcorn 

one of the examinates, who was a treed fervant of 

Scribonianus; I pray, fir, if Scribonianus had been 

emperor, what would you have done? he anfwered, 

I would have ftood behind his chair and held my 

peace. Bacon, 
She faid, and held her peace: Æneas went 

Sad from the cave. Dryden, 


g. (In law. ] That-general fecurity and quiet 
which the king warrants to his fubjedts, 


and of which he therefore avenges the 


violation; every forcible injury is a 
breach of the king’s peace. 
PEACE. interjection. A word commanding 
filence. 
Pezce! fear, thou comet too late, when already 
the orm is taken. Sidney. 
Hark! peace ! 
It was theowl that thriek’d, the fatal bellman, 
Which gives the ttern’ft good night. Sbaijpeare,. 
Peace, good reader donot weep ; 
Peace, the lovers are afleep. Crafbaiv. 
But peace, | mutt not quarrel with the will 
Of hizgheit difpenfation. Milson's Agcnifes. 
Silence, ye troubled waves, and, thoudcep, peace! 
Said trea th’ omnitie word. Mision. 
) prythee peace ! 
Perhaps the thinks they are too near of blead. Dry. 


Pea'CE-OFFERING. m, /. [peace and offer. | 
Among the Jews, a facrifice or gift of- 


| 
| 
| 


IfJaiah. 
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fered to God for atorement and recos- 

ciliation for a crime or offence, 
A facrifice of peace-cfferixg ofz witho: t bling eh. 
Lewviticzs 


Pea'CEABLE. 2dj. [from peace. | 
te Free from war; free from tumult. 


The reformation of Enztard was iatroduced in a 
peaceable macncr, by the lupreme power in parias 
meat. ; dwt, 

23 Sur ; undifturted. 

The laws were frit intended for the reformation 

of abufes and peaceadle continuatice of the fubiect. 
Scenfer, 

Lie, Philo, untouch’d on my peaceadle tas 
Nor take it ainifs, that fo linie 1 heed thec; 

I’ve no envy to thee, and tome love to myfelf, 
Then why fhould 1 antwer; fince tr 1 mutt read 

thee. 
3. Not violent; not bloody. 

The Chaldeans flattered both Cxfar and Fompey 
with long lives and a happy and peaceable death ; 
both which feil out exuemely contrary. Hale. 


Prior. 


4. Not quarreliome; not turbulent. 


The molt peaceable way for you, if you do take 
a thie’, is to lethim thew himfeif, and feal out of 
your company. Shalfpeare, 
Thee men are peaceable, therefore let :hem 
dwell in the land and wade. Grrcfhs. 


PEA'CEABLENESS. æ. /. [from peaceable. | 


Quictneiss difpofition to peace. 
lant in us all thofe precious fruits of piety, juf- 
tice, and charity, and peaccadlene/s, and bowels of 
mercy toward ail others. Rammend, 
Pea'CEABLY. adv, [from peaceabie. | 
1. Without war; without tumult. 
To his crown the him reftor’d, 
In which he dy’d, made ripe for death by eld, 
And after will’d it*fhould to her remain, 
Who peacead/y the fame long time did weld. Spezf, 


2. Without tumults or commotion. 


The balance of power was provided for, elfe Pi- 
fiftratus could never have governed fo peaceably, 
without changing any of Solon’s laws. Swift. 

3. Wirhour dilturbance. 
The pangs of death do make him grin; 
Difturb him not, let him pafs peaceably. Shakfp. 
PEA'CEFUL. adj. | peace and full. | 
1. Quiet; not in war: a poetical word. 
That rouz’d the Tyrrhere realm with loud 
alarms, 
And peacefui Italy involv’d in arms. Dryden, 
2. Pacifick ; mild. 

As one difarm'd, his anger all he loft ; 

And thus with peac: ful words uprais’d her foon. A iN. 

The peaceful pwer that governs love repairs 
To feat upon foit vows and filent pray’rs. Dryden, 


oe Undifturbed ; ftill; fecure. 


Succeeding monarchs heard the fubjects criss, 
Nor faw difpleas’d the peaceful cottage rife. Pope. 
PEa'CFFULLY. adv. [trom peaceful. | 
1. Without war. 


2. Quietly; without diitturbance. 


Our lov'dearth; where peacefuliy we Map, 
And far trom heaw’n quiet polletiion kept. Dryden. 
3. Mildly; gently. 
PEA'CEFULNESS, 2. / [from peaceful, | 
Quiet ; freedom from war or diiturhance. 
PEACEMAKER. 2. /. [peace and mater, | 
Cne who reconcJes dittzrences. 
Peace, good quesn; 
And whet not on thele too too ‘urious peers, 
For ble‘Ted are the peacemakers. Swat {ocart. 
Chink ua, 
Thofe we profefs, peacemakers, friends, and fervanss. 
Shakfoeare. 
PEACEPA'RTED. adj, [peace and parted. ] 
Difmiifed from the world tn peace. 
We thould prophane the fervice of the dead, 
To fing a sequiemy and fuch reit to her 
As to peaceparted souls. Shak fpeare. 
PEACH. u. fe [pefehe, Fe. malum perficum, 
Latin.] A tree_and fruit. 
September is drawn with a chearful countenance: 
in his lett hand a handful of mulet, withal car:ye 
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ing a cornucopiz of ripe peaches, pears, and pome- 
granates. Peacham. 
The funny wall 
Prefents the downy peacd. Thomfon. 
Jo Peacn. v. n. {corrupted from impeach. | 
To accufe of fome crime. 

If you talk af peaching, I'll peach firt, and fee 

whole oath will be believed ; PI trounce you. Dryd. 
PEACH-COLOURED, adj. [peach and colour.) 
Of a colour like a peach. 

One Mr. Caper comes to jail at the fuit of Mr. 
Threepile the mercer, for fome tour fuits of peach- 
colour'd fattin, which now peaches him a beggar. 

Sbukfpeare, 
Pea’cuicx. n. f. [pea and chick.) The 
chick of a peacock. 

Does the fuiveling peachick think to make a 
cuckold of me? Scuthern, 

Pea’cocx. w.f. [papa, Sax. pavo, Latin. 
Of this word the etymology is not known: 
perhaps it is peak cock, from the tuft of 
feathers on its nead ; the peak of women 
being an ancient ornament: if it be not 
rather a corruption of deaucog, Fr. from 


the more ftriking luftre of its fpangled 


train.] A fowl eminent for the beauty 
of his feathers, and particularly of his 


tail. 
Let frantick Talbot triumph for a while ; 
And, like a peacock, fweep along his tail. Shak/p. 
The birds that are hardelt to be drawn, are the 
tame birds; as cock, turky-cock and peacock. 
Peacham. 
The peacock, not at thy command, aflumes 
His glorious train; nor oitrich her rare plumes. 
Sandys. 
The pezcock’s plumes thy tackle muft not fail, 
Nor the dear purchafe of the fable’s tail. Gay. 
PEA'HEN, z. f. [pea and hen; pava. Lat.] 
The female of the peacock. 
Peak. x. f. [peacy Sax, pique; pic, Fr.] 
I. The top of a hill or eminence, 
Thy fitter feek, 
Or on Meander’s bank or Latmus’ peak. 
2. Any thing acuminated. 
z. The rifing forepart of a headdrefs, 
Jo PEAKs v. n. (pequeno, Spanith, Lierde, 
perhaps az: but | believe this word kas 
fome other derivation : we fay a withered 
man has a arp face; Falitaff dying, 
is {aid to have a nge as jharp asa pen: 
from this obfervation, a fickly man is faid 
to peak or grow acuminated, froin pigue. | 
1. Ta look fickly, 
Weary fe’anights, hine times nine, 
Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine. Shak/peare, 
2. To make a mean figure; to fneak, 
1, adull and muddy meitled ratcal, pesky 
Like John a dreams, unpregnanc of my caufe, 
Shak/peare. 
The pearing cornuto her hufband, dwelhag in a 
continual larum of jzaloufy, comes me in the in(tant 
of our encounter. f Shukjpeare. 
Fear. ve /. [perhaps from pello, peilere 
tympana. | 
1. A fucceffion of loud founds: as of bells, 
thunder, cannon, loud inftruments. 
They were fal ited by the way, with a fair pea? 
of artillery trom the tower. Hayward. 
The breach of faith cannot be fo highly expreiled, 
as in that it fhall be ehe lał pea/ to call the judg- 
mentsof God upon men. Bacon. 
Woods of Oranges will fmell into the fea perhaps 
twenty miles; but what is that, fince a pral of ord- 
nance will do as much, which movetain a final! 
compal ? Bacon, 
A peal (hall roufe their fleep; 
Then all thy faints atlembled, thou (halt judge 
Bad men and angels. Milton, 
I myfeif, 
Vanquith’d with a pea/ ot words, O weaknafs ! 
Gave up my fort of filence to a woman. Diilton. 


Wow, Ll. 
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From the Moors camp the noife grows louder 
Riil; 
Peals of thouts that rend the heav'ns. Dryden, 
Oh! for a peas of thunder that would make 
Earth, fea, and air, and heaven and Cato tremble ! 
Addifon. 
2. It is once ufed by Shak/peare for a low 
dull noife, but improperly. 
Ere to black Hecat’s fummons 
The fhard-born beetle with his drowly hums, 
Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there hall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. Macbeth. 
To Peat. v. 2. [from the noun.) ‘Vo play 


folemnly and loud. 
Let the pealing organ blow, 
To the full-voic’d quire below, 
In fervice high and anthems clear, 
As may, with fweetnefs through mine ear, 
Diffolve me into extafies, 
And bring all heav’n betore mince eyes. Milton. 
The pea/ing organ, and the paufing choir ; 
And the laft words, that duit to duft convey’d. 
Ticked. 
To PEAL. V.a. 
1. To affail with noife. 
Nor was his ear lefs peal'd 
With noifes loud and ruinous, than when Bellona 
{torms, 
With all her batt’ring engines, bent to rafe 
Some capital city. a Milton, 
2. To ftir with fome agitation: as, to peal 
the pot, is when it boils to ftir the liquor 
therein with a ladle. Ainfeosrth, 
Pear. 7. f. [poire, Fr. pyrum, Latin.] A 
fruit more produced toward the foorftalk 
than the apple, but is hollow like a navel 


at the extreme part. 

‘hefpecies are eighty-four: 1. Little mufk pear, 
commonly called thefupreme. 2. The Chio pear, 
commonly called the little baard mufk pear. 3. 
The halting pear, commonly called the green chiffel. 
4. The red mufcadelle; it is alfo called the faireit. 
gs. The little mufcat.. 6. The jargonelle. 7. The 
Windfor pear, 8. The orange mulk. 9g. Great 
blanket. 10. Thelittle blanket pear. 12. Long 
flalked blanket pear. 12. The fkinlefs pear. 13. 
The mutk robin pear. 14. The muik drone pear. 
15. Ihe green orange prar. 16. Caffolette. 17. 
The Magdalene pear, 13. The great onion peur. 
1g. The Auguft mufcat. 20. Therofe pear. 21. 
The perfumed pear. 22. The fummer bon chre- 


tien, or good chrittian, 23. Salviati. 24. Rofe 
water pear, 25. Lhe choaky pear. 26. The 
ruifelec pear. 27. The prince’s pear. 28. The 


great mouth water pear. 29. Summer burgamot. 
30. The autumn burgamot. 31. The Swifs bur- 
gamot. 32. The red butter pear. 33 The dean’s 
pear. 34. The long green pear; itis called the 
autumn month water feur. 35. The white and 
grey monfieur john. 36. The lowered mufcat. 
37. The vine pear. 3%. Roufleline pear. 39. 
The knave’s pear. 40, Thegreen fugar pear. 41. 
The marquis's pear. q2. The burnt cat; it is 
alfo called the virgin of Xantonee. 43. Le Befi- 
dcery; itis fo calied from Heri, which ts a foreft ia 
Bertagne between Rennes and Nantz, where this 
pear was found. 44. The crafane, or bargamot 
crafane; it is alto caled the fut butter pear. 45. 
The laiiac, or dauphin pear. 46. Vhedry martin. 
47. The villain of Anjou; itis a'fo called the tulio 
pear and the creat orange. 43. The large ttalked 
peara 49. ‘Ihe Amador gear. 50. Little lard 
pear. 51. The good Lewis pear. 52. The Col- 
Mar pear; it ts allo called the manna pear and the 
late burgamot. $3. The winter long green per, or 
the landry widing. 54. La virgoule, or la virgo- 
leufe. 565. Poire d’Ambrette 3 this is fo called 
from its mufky flavour, which refem>'es the fmell 
ot the fweet fuitun flower, which is called Ambrere 
in France.. 56. Thewinterthorn pear. 57.-The 
St. Germain pear, or the unknown ot la Fase; it 
being firit difcovercd upon the banks of a rivercalled 
by that name in the pariin of St. Germain. 58. 
The St. Auguftine. ço. The Spanith bon chte- 
tien. 60. The pound fear. 61. The wilding of 
Catloy, a forelt in Brittany, where it was difcovered, 
62. Thelcrd Martin pear. 63. The winter citron 


pear, itis alfo called whe nutk orange peur in fome 
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places. 64. The winter roffelet. 63. The gate 
pear: this was difcovered inthe province of Poictouy 
where it was much etteemed. 66. Bergamotte 
Bugis itis alfo called the Eafter Burgainot. 67. 
The winter bon chrêtien pear, 68. Catilac or 
cadillac. 69. La paftourelle. 70. The double 
flowering pear. 74. St. Martial; it is alfo called 
the angelic pear. 72. The wilding of Chaumon- 
telle. 73. Carmelite. 74. Vheunionpear. 75. 
The aurate. 76. The fine prefent; it ts allo called 
St. Sampfon. 77. Le rouffelet de Reims! 78. 
The fuminer thorn pear. 79. The egg pear; to 
called from the figure of its truit, which 1s thaped 
like an egg. 80. The orange tulip pear. 81. 
La manfuette. 82. The German mufcat. 83. 
The Holland burgamot. 84. The peur of Naples. 

Miller. 

They would whip me with their fine wits, all T 
were as creft fallen asa dried pear. Shak/peare. 
Auguit fhall bear the form of a young many of a 
cholerick afpect, upon his arm a bafket of pears, 


plums, and apples. Peacham. 
The juicy pear 
Liesin a foft profufion fcatter’d round. Thomfon. 


PearcH. 2. f. [pertica, Late] See Percu, 

1. A long pole for various ufes. 

2. A kind of filh. 

PEARCH-STONE. m. f.. [from pearch and 
Jione.) A fort of ftone. 

PEARL, w./. [perle, Fr. perla, Spam; 
fuppofed by Salmafius to come from 
Spherula, Lat. ] 

1. Pearls, though efteemed of the number 
of gems by our jewellers, are but a di- 
flemper in the creature that produces 
them: the filh in which pearls are moft 
frequently found is the Eatt Indian berbes 
or pearl oyfter: others-are found to pro- 
duce pearls; as the common oytter, the 
mufcle, and various other kinds; but 
the Indian pearls are fuperior to all: 
fome pearls have been known of the fize 
of a pigeon’s egg; as they increafe in 
fize, they are lefs frequent and more 
valued: the true fhape of the pearl ts a 
perfect round ; but fome of a confider- 
able fize are of the fhape of a pear, and 
ferve for car-rings. Hill. 

A pearl julep was made of a diftilled milk. 
Wf imate 
Flow’rs purfled, blue and white, 
Like fapphire, pew/, in rich embroidery 
Buckied below tair knighthood’s bending knes. 
Shaky peare. 
Catara€ts pear/-coloured, ard thofe of the colour 
of burnifhed iron, are eltcemed proper toendure the 
tcedle. Sharp. 

2. { Poerically.] Any thing round and clear, 

as a drop. 
Dropping liouid pear, 
Before the cruel queen, the tady and the eirl 
Upen their tender knees begg'd mezcy. Drayton. 

Prar. » ji [a/bugo, Lat.}] A white {peck 
or Èlm growing on the eye. info. 

Pe aie vey, adj. [from pearl.) Adorned or 
fei with pearls, 

The water ny:nphs 
Held up their pewr/ed wriltsy and took her in, 
Bearing her ftiaight to aged Nereus’ hall, AMilrez. 

PEARLE YED, ad). [pearl and eye] Having 
a fpeck in the eye. 

Pea’RLGRASS. 

Pea/aurLant. pa f. Plants, dinfevorth. 

Pea‘REeworv. J 

Pea Ruy, edi. [trom ferrl, } 

1. Abounding with peurls; containing 
pearls. 

Some in their searsy fhells at eafe, attend 
Moiit nutri ment. ANLiten 
2. Relembling pearls. 
Which when the hed, full pear/) doods 
21 
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Lin her eyes might view. Drayton. 
Tis fweet the blufhing morn to view, 
And plains adorn'd with pearly dew. Dryden. 


For what the day devours, the nightly dew 
Shalt to the morn in pearly dreps renew. Dryden. 
Another was invetted with a pear/y hell, having 
the futures finely difplayed upon its furtace. 
Woodward 
PearMal’n. z. f An apple. 
Pearmain is an excetlentand well known fruit. 


Mortimer. | 


Pea/RTREE. xe f. [pear and tree.) The 
tree that bears pears. 

The peartree criticks will have to borrow his 
name ot 7: -, fire. Bacon. 
PEA'SANT. x. f- [pai/ant, Fr.] A hind; 

one whofe bufinefs is rural labour. 

He holdeth hi:nfelf a gentleman, ard fcorneth to 
work, which, he faith, is the life of a pisfant or 
churl. Spenfer. 

Í had rather coin my heart, than wring 
From the hard hands of pea/aats their vile tralh. 

Shakfpeare. 

The poor pezfarts in the Alpine countnes, diver- 
tifedthemlelves in the fields, and after their labour, 
would be lively and brifk. Brown. 

Tis difficult for us, who are bred up with the 
{ame infirmities about us with which we were born, 
to raife our thoughts and imaginations tə thoʻe intel- 
Jectual perfections that attended our nature in the 
time of innocence, as itis fora peufant bred up in 
the obfcurities of a cottage, to fancy in his mind the 
wafeen fplendours of a court. South, 

The citizens bring two thoufand men, with which 
they could make head againit twelve thouland pea- 
fants. Aadifon. 
PEASANTRY. z.e fe Peafants; ruiticks ; 


country people. 

How many then thould cover, that Rand bare ? 
How much low pea/antry would then be gleaned 
From the true feed of honour? how much honour 
Pickt from the chaff? Shak/peare. 

The peafantry in France, undera much heavier 
prefiure of want and poverty than the day-labourers 
of England ot the retormed religion, underitocd it 
much better than tho‘e of a higher condition among 
us, Jacke. 


Pea'scop. Ym fe [pea, cod and fhell.] 
Pea’sHELL. ( The hufk that contains peas. 
Thou arta fheal’d peafcod, Shik/peare. 
] faw a green caterpillar as big as a fmall peafcod. 
Walon. 
As peafcods once I pluck’d, I chanc’d to fee 
One that was clofely fll’d with three times thrze, 
L o’er the door the fpell m fecret laid. Goy. 
Pease. v. jJ. [ Pea, when it is mentioned as 
a fingle body, makes peas; but when 
fpoken of colleétively, as food or a fre- 
cies, it is called pease, anciently peafox ; 


B 
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pya, Sax. peis, Fr. pifo, Italian > yum, | 


Lat.) Food of peas. 


Sowe peafuw and beans in the wane of the moon; 
Who foweth them foocer, he foweth too foone. 
Tu fer. 
Peafe, deprived of any aromatic parts, are mild 
and temuicent; bur, being full of aerial particles, 
are flatulent, Abuthnot. 
Peat. v. f> A fpecies of turf ufed for fire. 
‘Turf and pear, and cowiheards are cheap fuels and 
Jak long. Bacon. 
Carew, in his furvey of Cornwall, mentions nuts 
found in peat-earth two miles eat of St. Michael's 
mount. Woodward. 
Peat, n. f. [from petit, French.] A little 
fondling; a darling; a dear plaything. 
It is now commonly called pes. 
A pretty peat! it is beit put finger in the eve, 
An the knew why. Sbat/peare. 
A ciuzen and his wife 
Both riding on one horfe, upon the way 
I overtook ; the wench a pretty peur. 


PE REE: dn. 
PR'BBLESTONE. | Saxon.’ A ttone 

diflin from flints, being not in 
layers, but in one homogeneous mafs, 


Donne. 


J- [pæbolyrana, 


| 


Pub’ 
though fometimes of many colours. Po- 
pulariy a {mall itone. 

Through the midit of itran a fweet brook, which 
did both hold the eve open with her azure {treams, 
and yet (eek to clofe the eye with the purling noife 
it made upon the pebd/e-jfones itran over. Sidney. 

The b.thop and the duke of Glo’{ter’s men, 
Forbidden late to carry any weapon, - 

Have fill'd their pockets full of pebd/cffones. Shalt/- 

Suddenly a fileof boys deiivered luch a thower of 
pecbles loofe (not, that] was fain todraw mine ho- 
nour in. Stakfpeare. 

You imay fee pel ¿les gathered together, and a crut? 
of cement between them, as hard as the pebbles. 

Lacen. 
Collecting toys, 
As children gath’ring pebZ/es on the thore. Milton. 

Winds murmur’d through the leaves your long 

delay ; 
And fountains o’er the pebbles chid your ftay. 
Dryden. 

Another body, that hath only the refemblance of 
an ordinary pedé/e, fhal yield a metal!ic and valua- 
ble matter. VRocdward. 
E/BBLE-CRYSTAL. 7. /. 

The cryttal, in form of nodules, is found lodzed in 
the carthy ttrata left ina train by the water depart- 
ing atthe conclufton of the deluge: this fort, called 
by the lapidaries pebd/e-cryffal, is ia thape irregular. 

Woodward. 
E'BBLED. adj. [from pebble.) Sprinkled 
or abounding with pebbles. 

This bank fair {preading ia a pebbled hore. 

Ther on. 
E'SBLY., adj. [from pebble] Full of peb- 
bles. 

Strow’d bibulous above I fee the fands, 

The pebb/y gravel next. Thom/cz, 
ECCABI'LITY, 2#, /. [from peccable. | State 
of being fubject to fin. 

Where the common peceability of mankind is 
urged to induce commiferation towards the offenders; 
it this be of force in fin, where the concurrence of 
the will renders the perfon more inexculable, it will 
furely hold much more in bare error which is purely 
involuntary. Decay of Piety. 


Liable to fin. 


Peccapi'LLo. 127. /. [Spanith ; peccadille, 


Fr.] A petty fault; a flight crime; a 
venial offence. 

He means thofe little vices, which we call follies 
and the defects of the human underitanding, er at 
mott the peceadil/os of life, rather than the tragical 
vices to which men are hurried by their unruly paf- 
fions. Dryden. 

Tis low ebb with his accufers, when fuch pecca- 
dil’'2s as thefe are put in to fwel] the charge. Aric: 5, 
E'CCANCY, v. Je [from peccant.) Bad 


quality. 


Apply refrigerants without any preceding evacua- | 


tion, becaufe the difeafe took its original merely from 
the difatiection of the part, and not fromthe peccancy 
of the humours. Wifemar. 


| PECCANT. adj. (peccant, Fr. peccans, 


Lat. | 


re Guilty 3 criminal. 


From them I will nat hide 
My judgments, how with mankind I proceed ; 
As how with peecant angels late they faw. Milton. 
That fuch a peccant creature fhould difapprove 
and repentof every violation of the rules of juit 
and hone®t, this right reafon could not but infer. 
Sozth, 


2. Ill difpofed; corrupt; bad; offentive 


to the body ; injurious to health. It is 
chiefly ufed in medical writers. 
With laxatives preferve your body found, 
And purge the peccant humours that abound. Dryd. 
Such as have the bile peccant or deficient are re- 
lieved by bitters, which are a fort of fubiidiary gall. 
Arbuthnot, 


3. Wrong; bad ; deficient; unformal. 


Nor is the party cited bound to appear, if the cita- 
tvn be peccant in form or watter. Ayliffe. 


PE'ICCABLE, adj. [from pecco, Latin.] | 


oe ST 
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BIEC 
Pecg. #. f. [from pocca, or perhaps from 
part, a veflel, Skinner. 


1. The fourth part of a bufhel. 
Burn our veflels, like a new 


Seal’d peck or buthel, for being true. Eludibrace 
To every hill of afhes, fome puta peck of unilaked 
lime, which they cover withthe afhes till raran flacks 
the lime, and tnen they fpread them. Mortimer. 
He drove about his turnips in a cart 5° 
And from the fame machine foid pecks of peafe. 
inga 
2. Proverbially. [In low language,] A 
ereat deal. 
Her finger was fo fmall, the ring 
Would not itay on which they did bring 3 
It was too wide a peck; 
Irlook’d like the great collar juft 
About our young colt’s neck. Suctling. 


To PECK. ~w. a. [becgucr, French; pickeas 
Dutch. | 

1. To frike with the beak as a bird. 

2. To pick up food with the beak. 

She was his only joy, and he her pride, 

She, when he walk'd, went pecking by his fide. 
Dryer. 

Can any thing be more furpriiing, than to confider 
Cicero oblerving, with a religious attention, after 
what manner the chickens pecked the grainsaf corn 
thrown them? ; Addifen. 
. To ürike wich any pointed inftrument. 

With a pick-ax of iron about fixteen inches long, 
sharpened at the one end to peck, ard Alat-headed az 
the other to drive lele iran wedges to cleave rocks. 

Carew 
a. TO trike ; to make blows. 

Two contrary factions, both inveterate enemies of 
ovr church, which they are perpetuaily pecking and 
ftriking at with the fame malice. South. 

They wiil make head againft a common eacmy, 
whereas ragakind lie pecking at one another, ull 
they are torn to pieces. | a L'Efrange. 
çe The following pailage is perhaps more 

properly writen to picks to throw. 

Get up o' th' rail, Pl pec you o'er the pales 
elle. Sbak/peare, 
PE'CKER. x. /. [from peck. | 


| y, One that pecks. 


| 
| 


-eÁ ow oe 


2. A kiad of bird: as, the wood pecker, 

The titmoufe and the geckers hungry braod, 
Ard Progne with her bofom itain‘d in blood. 

Dryden, 
Pe'CKLED, adi. {corrupted from fpect led. | 
Spotted ; varied with fpots. 
Some ate peckled, fome greenith. Walton, 
PectrnaL. a.f. [from peer, Latin; a 
comb. 

There zre other fifhes whofe eves rezard the hea- 
vens, as piain and caertlaginous nihes, as ¢ePinals, 
or fuch as have their bones made Jateraily ike a 
com). ; Brown, 

PE'CTINATED. adj. (trom pellem] Stand- 
ing from each other like the teeth of a 
comb. 

To üt crofs-lege’d or with our fingers pePinured, 


is accounted bad. - brown, 
Pectixa' tion, wf. The ftate of being 
pectinared. 
The complication or te@fmation of the fingers was 
an hieroglyphic ot impediment. Brown. 
PE'CTORAL, adj. [from pecforalis, Latin. } 
Belonging to the breatt. 
Being trouble} with a cough, pec?era/s were pre- 
fcribed, and he was thereby relieved. Wyeman, 


Ps'cTORAL. 2. J. [pecéorale, Lat. pectoral, 
Fr.] A breaitplate. 

Pe'cuLrare. } ze f. [peculatus, Latin ; 

PecuLa’rion. $ pecufar, Fr.) Robbery 
vt the publick ; theft of publick money, 

PecuLA Tor. m. f. | pecuater, Lat. Rob. 
ber of the publick. 

PECU'LIAR, adj. ( peculiaris, from pecan 
lium, Lat. pecule, kx. | 


JER abt 


y. Appropriate; belonging to any one with 
exclufion of others. 

Lagree with Gr William Temple, that the word 
humor is peculiar to our Engluls tongue; but not 
that the thing elf is peculiur tothe Englith, be- 
caute the contrary may be found in many Spanith, 
Itelian, aud Frénch produations. Swift. 

2. Not common to other things. 

The only facred hymns they are that chriftianity 
hath pecuiiur unto ittelf, the other being fongs too 
of praife and of thankfgiving, but fongs wherewith 
a; we ferve God, 10 the Jews likewife, Hooker. 

ge Particular; fingle, To Join mof with 
` peculiar, though found in Dryden, is im- 


proper. 
One peculiar nation to fele& 
From all the re, of whom to be invok’d. Milton. 
Space and duration being ideas that have fome- 
thing very abftrufe and peculiar in their nature, the 
co:nparing them one with another may be otf ufe for 


their illuftration. Lecke. 
l neither tear, nor will provoke the war ; 
My fate is Juno’s moft peculiar care. Dryden. 


Peculiar, m. f. 
g. ‘The property; the exclufive oroperty. 
By ncture or reflection, they augment 
Their {mall peculiar. Milton. 
Revenge is fo abfolutely the peculiar of heaven, 
that no confideration whatever can impower cven 
the te!t men to affurne the execution of it. Sourb. 
2. something abfcinded from the ordinary 
jurifdiction. 
Certain pecudiars there are, fome appertaining to 
ihe dignities of the cathedral church at Exon. 
Carew. 
Some peculiars exempt from the jurifdiction of 
the bithops. Lefley, 


PECULIARITY. 2 fe [from peculiar. | 
Particularity ; fomething found only in 
one, 

1f an author poffeiled any diftinguifhing marks of 
Kyle or peculiarity of thinking, there would remain 
in bis leat tuccefsful writings fome few tokens 
whereby to difcover him. Swift. 

Pecu LIaRcy. adv. [from peculiar. | 

a. Particularly ; fingly. 

Vhat ts peculiarly the ctfect of the fun’s variation. 
Woodward. 
2. Ina manner not common to others. 
Thus Tivy boatts this beatt peculiarly her own. 
Drayton, 
When his danger encreafed, he then thought ht 
to pray peculiarly for him. Fell. 

Pecuniary. adj, [pecuniarius, from pecu- 
nia, Latin; pecuntatve, French. | 

y. Relating to money. 

Their impoftures deiude not only unto pecuniary 
defraudations, but the irreparable deceit of death. 
Brown. 
2. Confifting of money. 
Pain of intamy is a feverer puni!})ment upon in- 
genuous natures than a pecuniary muist. Lacon. 
The injured perlon might take a pecuniary mulet 
by way of atonement. Broome. 

Pep, x. /. [commonly pronounced pad. | 

re A finail packfaddle, A ped is mach 
fSorter than a pannel, and is raifed be- 
fore and behind, and ferves for fmall 
burdens. 

A pannel and wanty, packfaddie and ped. Tuffer. 

2. A baiket;-a hamper. 

A hak is a wicker ped, whercin they ufe to 
carry fih. Spenfer, 

Pepaco'cicat. adj. [from pedagogue. | 
Suiting or belonging to a {choolmatier, 

PE'DAGOGUE, x». /. [ pedagogus, Latin; 
waiduywyo5, ses and aya.) One who 
teaches boys; a {choolmatter; a pedant. 

Few pedageyues but curfe the barren chair, 
Like him who hang’d himfelf for mere defpair 
And poverty. Dryden. 


To Pe'DAGOGUE. v, a. [waidmyayen, from 


PED 


the noun.) To teach with fuperciliouf- 
nefs. 

This may confine their younger files, 

Whom Dryden pedagogues at Will's: 

But never cou'd be meart to tie 

Authentick wits, tike you and I. Prior. 
PEDAGOGY. x. f. [resduryaryice. ] Prepara- 

tory difcipline. 

T'he old fabbath appertained to the pedugog y and 
rudiments of the law; and therctore when the great 
matter came and tulalled all that was prefigured by 
it, it then ceafed. Mite. 

ln time the realon of men ripening to fuch a 
pitch, as to be above the pedagogy of Mofes’s rod 
and the difcipline of types, Gud thought fit to dif- 
play the fubitance without the hadow. ] Seth. 

Pe'par. adj. (pedalis, Lat.] Belonging to 
a foot. Die. 
PEDALS. 2. f. [pedalis, Lat, pedales, Er") 


The large pipes of an organ: fo called | 


becaufe played upon and itopt with the 

foot. Did. 
Pepa'neous. adj. [pedaneus, Lat.] Going 

on foot. Did. 
PE/DANT. x. f (pedant, French. ]} 


1. A fchoolmatter. 
A pedant that keeps a fchool i? th’ church. 
Shakfpeare. 
The boy who fcarce has paid his entrance down 
To his proud pedant, or declin’d a noun. Dryden. 
2. A man cain of low knowledge; a man 


awkwardly oftentatious of his literature. 

The pedant can hear nothing but in favour of the 
conceits he is amorous of. Glanvilie. 
- ‘The preface has fo much of the pedant, and fo 
little of the converfawion of men in it, that I thall 


pals it over. Addifon. 
In learning let a nymph delight, 
The pedant gets a miftrefs by’t. Swift. 


Purfuit of tame with pedants fills our fchools, 
And into coxcombs burnithes our fools. Young. 
Peva'NTICAL. } adj. [pedante/que, Fr. trom 
Pepa'NTICK. $ pedant,] 

oftentatious of learning. 

Mr. Cheeke had eloquence in the Latin and 
Greek tongues; but for other fulficiences ped-zitick 
enough, Hayward. 
When we fee any thing in an old fatyriit that 
looks forced and padtuatick, we ought to confider 
how it appeared in the time the poet writ. AZdifor. 
“The obfcurity is brought over them by ignorance 
and age, made yet more obfcure by their pewantical 
elucidators. Felton. 
A fpirit of contradiction is fo pedantick and hate- 
ful, that a man fhould watch azainit every inftance 
of it. Watts. 
We now believe the Copernican fyftem; yet we 
Mall ttill ufe the popular terms of fun-rife and fun- 
fet, and not introduce a new peduntick defcription of 
them from the motion of the earth. Bentley. 
PepA'NTICALLY. adv. [from fedaxtical. | 
With awkward oftentation of literature. 
The earl of Rofcominon has excellently rendered 
it; too faithfully is, indeed, pedantically; ‘tis a 

faith like that which proceeds trom fuperitition. 
Dryden, 
Palpantry. x. f. [ pedanterie, Fr.) Awk- 

ward oftentation of needlefs learning, 
*Tis a practice that favours much of pedantry, a 
referve of puerility we have not thaken off trom 


{chool. Brown. 
Horace has enticed me into this pedantry of quo- 
tation. Courley. 


Make us believe it, if you can: it isin Latin, if 

I may be allowed the pedantry of a quotation, zon 

porfuadebis, etiam: perjuaferis. Addifon. 

From the univerfities the young nobility are fent 

for fear of contracting any airs of pedantry by a 

college cducation. Suit. 

To Pe'DvLE. ve u. To be kufy about 

trifles, Ainfav. Ieiscommonly written 
piddle: as, what piddling work is here, 

PEDDLING. adje Petty-dealing ; trifling; 

unimportant, 


Awkwardly | 


PE, D 

So flight a pleafure I may part with, and find no 
mils; this peddling profit I may refign, and ‘twill 
be no breach in my citate. Decay of Piety. 

PEDERE’RO, », J: | pedrero, Spanith, from 
piedra, a tane with which they charged 
it. | A fmall cannon managed by a fwivel, 
It is frequently written paterero. 

Pe'DESTAL. x». f. [picd-ftal, kr. | The lower 
member of a pillar ; the bafis of a ftatue. 

The poet bawls, 
And Makes the ftatues and the peaeffa‘s. Dryden, 

Ja the centre of it was a grim idol; the torepart 
of the pedeftul was curioufly embofiid with a 
triumph. Addijon. 

So itiff, fo mute! fome ftatue would you {wear 
Stept from its pedv/fa/ to take the air- Pope. 

Pene'’srrrous. adj. [pedefiris, Lat.) Not 
winged ; going on foot. 

Men canceive they never lie down, and enjny not 
the pofitton of ret, ordained unto all pedefrions 
animals. Lirvwnr.a 

Per'oicLe. x. f. [from pedis, Lat. pedicule, 
Fr.] The footitalk; that by which a leaf 
or troit is fixed to the tree. 

The caufe of the holding green, is the clofe andy 
compact lubftance of their leaves and pedicles, 

Bacon. 

PEDI'CULAR. adj. f pedicularis, Lat. pedicu- 
laire, Fr. } Having the phthiriafis or loufy 
diftemper. Ainfworth. 

PEDIGREE. wf. [per and degré, Skinner. } 
Gencalogy ; lineage; account of defcent. 

i am no herald to enquire of men’s pedigrees, it 
fufficeth me if I know their virtues. Sidney. 

You tell a pedigree 
Of threefcore and two years, a filly time. Shalfp. 

Alterations of firnames, which in former agrs 
have been very common, have ob{cured the truth of 
our pedigrees, thatit wili be no little labour to deduce 


many ot them. Camden. 
To the old heroes hence was giv'a 
A pedigree which reach’d to heav'n. Waller. 


The Jews preferved the pedigrees of their feverat 
tribes, with a more fcrupulous exactnefs than any 
other nation, Atterbury, 


Pe'DIMENT. x. f. [ pedis, Lat.] In archi- 
tecture, an ornament that crowns the 
ordonances, finithes the fronts of build- 
ings, and ferves as a decoration over 
gates, windows, and niches: ic is ordi- 
narily of atriangular form, but fome- 
times makes the arch of a circle. Dia. 

PE'DLER. z. f. [a petty dealer; a contrac- 
tion produced hy frequent ufe.] One who 
travels the country with finall commos 
dities, 

All as a poor pedler he did wend, 
Bearing a truffe of trifles at his backe; 
As bells and babies and glaffes in his packe. Spenfer. 
If you did but hear the pedler at the door, ‘you 
would never dance again after a tabor and pipe. 

; f Shak/prare, 
He is wit's pedler, and retails his wares 

At wakes and watfals, mectings, maicet:, fairs. 

SMuk/peare. 
Had fly Ulyfles at the fack j 

Of Troy brought thee his pedler's pack. Cleavelanh 
A narrow education may beget among fome of 

the clergy in pofleflion fuch contempt for all tanovae 


tors, as merchants have for pedlers. Swift. 
Atlas was fo exceeding ttrong, 

He bore the fkies upon his back, 

Jut as a pedler does his pack. Swift. 


Pe'DLERY. adj. [from pealer.] Wares fold 
by pedlers. 

The futterings of thofe of my rank ave trifles in 
comparifon ot what all thofe are who travel with 
hih, poultry, pesrery ware to fell, Swift. 

PEDOBA'TISM. 1./.[maidegand Bastcpr.] 
Infant baprftin, Die. 
PEDOBA'PTIST. x. /.[7aidS- and Barris xs, | 
2M 2 i 
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One that holds or praétifes infant 
baptifn 
To PEEL. a. a.[ peler, Fr. from pellis, Lat.) 
1. To decorticate; to flay. 


The fkilful thepherd peel'd me certain wands, 
And fuck them up before the fulfome ewes. Shuh/ 

2. (from piller, Fr. to rob.| To plunder. 
According to analogy this fhculd be 
written pi. 

Who once juft and temp’rste conquer’d well, 
Bat govern ill the nations under voke, 
Peciixng their provinces, exhaufted all 
Bui iuit and rapine. 

Lerd-tike at eale, with arbitrary pow’, 
To przed the chiefs, the people to devcur ; 
Thee, traitor, are thy talznts. Dryden. 

PEEL, zae [pellis, Lat. pelure, Fr.] The 
fin or thin rind of any thing. 

Peet. x. f. [paelle, Fr.] A broad thin 
board.with a long handle, ufed by bakers 
to put their bread in and out of the 
oven, 

PEE'LER. a. /. [from peel. ] 

1. One who ftrips or flays. 

a» A robber; a plunderer. 

Yet otes with her fucking a gve/er is found, 

Beth ill to the maifter and worfe to fone ground. 
Tuffer. 

As ’tis a peeler of land, fow it upon lands that 
are rank. Mortimer. 

To PEEP. v. v. [This word has no ety- 

mology, except that of Skizter, who de- 
rives it from opheffer, Dutch, to lift up; 
and of Ca/aubox, who derives it from 
eximsvtng, a fpy; perhaps it may come 
from pip, pipio, Latin, zo cry as young 
birds: when the chickens firt broke the 
fhell and cried, they were faid to begin 
to Sip or peep; and the word that ex- 
prefed the a&t of crying, was by miftake 
applied to the at of appearing that was 
at the fame time: this is offered till 
fomething better may be found. ] 

. To make the firk appearance. 

She her gay painted plumes difordered, 
Seeing at laft herfelf from danger rid, 
Peeps forth and foon renews her native pride. Spen/. 
Your youth 

And the true blood, which peeps forth fairly 

through it, 

Do plainly give you out an unitain’d fhepherd. Shah/. 
England and France might through their amity, 

Breed him fome prejudice ; for from this league, 


Misicn. 


= 


Peep'd harms that menac’d him, Shak/peare. 
I can fee his pride 
Peep through each part of him. Shak/peare. 


‘The tim'rous maiden-blofloms on each bough 
Pecpt forth from their frit blufhes; fothat now 
A thoufand ruddy hopes fmil'd in each bud, 
And flatter’d every greedy eye that tood. Crus/haw, 
With words not hers, aod more than human 
found, 
She makes th’ obedientghofts peep trembling through 
the ground. Rofcommon. 
Earth, but not at once, her vifage rears, 
Ard peeps upon the feas from upper grounds. Dryd, 
Fair as the face of nature did appear, 3 
When flowers firk prep'd, and trees did bloffoms 
bear, 
And winter had not yet deform’d th’inverted year. J 
Dryden. 
Printing and letters had juĝ peeped abroad in the 
world; aad the reftorers of lcarning wrote very 
eagerly againft one another. Atterbury. 
Though but the very white end of the prout peep 
out in the outward part of the couch, break it opens 
you will find the fprout of a greater largenefs. 
Mortimer's Hufbandry. 
So pleas’d at firft the tow’ring Alps we try, 
And the firt clouds and mountains feem the laft; 
Pur thofe attain'd, we tremble to furvey 
The growing labours of the lengthen'd way ; 
Th’ increafing profpe tires our wand’ring eyes, 
Bilis peep o'er hiils, and Alps on Alps arule. Pope, 


Pon Ee 
Moft fouls but peep out once an age, 
Dull fullen pris’ners in the body’s cage. Pope. 
2. Tolook flily, clofely, or curioufly ; to 
look through any crevice. 
Who is the fame, which at my window peeps. 
Spenjer. 
Come thick night! 
That my keen knife fee not the waund it makes ; 
Nor heav’n feep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry hold. Sbhakfpeare’s Macbeth. 
Nature hath fram'd trange fellows in her time; 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes, 
And laugh like parrots at a bag-piper. Sh2k/peare, 
A fool will peep in at the door. — Ecelefiafticus. 
The trembling leaves through which he play’d, 
Dappling the walk with light and thade, 
Like lattice.windows give the {py 
Room but to peep with half aneye. Clezveland. 
All doors are thut, no fervant peeps abroad, 
While others outward went on quick difpatch. Dry. 
The daring flames peepe in, and faw trom far 
The awful beauties af the facred quire; 
But fince it was prophan’d by civil war, 
Heav’n thought it fit to have it purg’d by fire. 
Dryden. 
From each tree 
The feather’d people loox down to peep on me. 
Dryden. 
Thofe remote and vaft bodies were formed not 
merely to be peepr at through an optick glafs. 
Bentley's Sermons. 
O my mufe, juft dittance keep ; 
Thou arta maid, and mutt not peep. 
lo vain his little children peeping out 
Into the mingling torm, demand their fire. Thcm/. 
PEEP ew. fe 
1. Firlt appearance: as, at the peep and 
firt break of day. 


2. A fly look. 

Would not one think, the almanackmaker was 
crept out of his grave to take t other peep at the 
ftars ? Swift. 

Pee’per. 7. f. A young chicken juft break- 
ing the fhell. 

Dithes I chufe, thaugh little, yet genteel; 
Snails the firt courfe, aad peepers crown the meal 

Braj. 

PEE'PROLE. ne f. [peep and hole, | 
Per/PINGHOLE. Hole through which 
one may look without being difcovered. 

The fox fpied him through a peepinghole he had 
found out to fee what news. L' Efirange. 

By the peepdciles in his cref, 

Is it not virtually confett, 
That there his eyes took dittant aim ? 
PEER. x. f. [pair, French, | 
1, Equal; one of the fame rank, 
His peers upon thisevidence 
Have found him guilty of high treaton. Shak/peare. 

Among a man’s peers, a man shall be iure of 
familiarity: and therefore it is good a little to keep 
ftate. Bacon. 

Oh! whatisman, great maker of mankind! 
That thou to him fo great refpedt do'h bear ! 

That thea adorn’tt him waith fo bright a mind, 
Mak’it him a king, aad ev’n an angel's peer. 

Davies. 
2. One equal in excellence or endowments. 
All thefe did wife Ulyifeslead, ia counfeil peer to 
Jove. Chapman, 

In fong he never had his geer, 


Pricr. 


Prior. 


From fweet Cecilia down tochanticleer. Dryden. 
3, Companion; fellow. 
He all his peers in beauty did furpafs. Spen/er. 
If you did move to-night, 
In the dances, with what fpight 
Of your peers you were beheld, 
That at every motion {well’d. Ben Fonforn. 


Who bear the bows were knights in Arcthuc’s 

reign, 
Twelve they, and twelve the peers of Charlemagne. 
Dryden. 


4. A nobleman as diftin@ from a commo- 
ner: of nobility we kave five degrees, 
who are all neverthelefs called peers, be- 
caufe theit eñcnual privileges are the 
fame, 
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T ree thee compatt with thy kingdom’s peers, 
That {peak my falutation in their minds: 

Hail king of Scotland ! Shakfpeare. 

King Henry’s peers and chief nobility 
Dettroy'd themfelves, and lok the realm of France. 

Shak/peares 

Bz juf in all you fay, and all you do; 
Whatever be your birth, you're fure ta be 
A peer of the frit magnitude to me. Dryden. 

To PEER. v. z. [by contraction from ap- 
ear. | 
te To come juk in fight. 

As the fun breaks through the darkeft clouds, 

So honour pecreth m the meanelt habit. Sbak/peare. 

Yet many of your horfemen per, 

And gallop o’er the field. Skhak/peare. 

Ev’n through the hollow eyes of death 
I (py life peering. Shak {peares 

See how his gorget peers above his gown, 

To tell the people in what danger he was. Ben Forf. 
2, To look narrowly ; to peep. 
Now for a clod-like hare in form they peer, 
Now bolt and cudgel fquirrels leap do move, 
Now the ambitious lark with mirrour clear 
They catch, while he, fool! to himfelf makes love. 
Sidney. 
Hell itfelf will pafs away, 
And leave her dolorous manfion to the peering day. 
Milton. 

Peering in maps fcr ports, and piers, and roads, 
And every obje& that might make me fear 
Misfortune to my ventures. Shak fpeare. 

PEE'RAGE. 2. f. [pairie, Fr. from peer. } 
1. The dignity of a peer. 

His friendfhips he to few confin'd; 
No fools of rank or mongre! breed, 
Who fain would pafs for lords indeed ; 
Where titles give no right or power, 
And peerage is a wither'd flower. 

2. The body of peers. 

Not only the penal laws are in force againft papifts, 
and their number is contemptible, but alfo the 
peerage and commons arz excluded trom parliament. 

Dryden. 
Pee'RpoM. x. f. [from peer.] Peerage. 
Ainfeworth, 
Pee’ress. 7. /. [femaie of peer.) The lady 
of a peer; a woman ennobled. 


Statefman and patriot ply alike the ftocks; 
Peerefs and butler {hare alike the box. Pope. 


Pee'RLess. adj. [trom peer.) Unequalled ; 
having no peer. 


Swift, 


I bind, 
On pain of punithment, the world to weet, 
We ttand up peerle/s. Shat/peare. 


Her peerlejs feature, joined with her birth, 
Approves her fit for none, but fora king. Sdak/o. 
Hefperus, that led 
The ftarry hot, rode brighteft ; till the moon, 
Rifing in cloudy majefty, at length, 
Apparent queen, unveil’d her peerdefe light. Miler, 
Such mufick worthielt were to blaze 
The peerde/s light of her immortal praife, 
Wohofe lultre leads us. Milton. 
Her drefs, her shape, her matchlefs grace, 
Were all obferv'd, as well as heav’nly tace ; 
With fuch a peerde/s maiety the (tands, 
As in that day the took the crown. Dryden. 
PEE'RLESSNESS. #. f. [from peerle/s.} Uni- 
verfal fuperiority. 
PEE'VISH. adj. [This word Furius, with 
more reafon than he commonly difcovers, 
fuppofes to be formed by corruption 
from perverfe; Skinner rather derives it 
from beeifh, as we fay wa/pifh. | 
1. Petulant; wafpifh; ealily offended; ir- 
ritable; irafcible; foon angry; per- 
verfe; morofe; querulous; ful! of ex- 
preflions of cifcontent; hard to pleafe. 
She is pecvijb, fullen, froward, 

Proud, dilobedient, (tubborn, lacking duty. Shak/p. 
Tf thou haft the metal of a king, 

Being wrong’d as we are by this peewi/B town, 

Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery, 

As we will ours, againft thefe faucy walls. Shzt/ 
Neither will it be fatize or peevi/b invedtive to af- 
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frm, that infidelity and vice are not much dimi- 
nifhed. Stiff, 
2. Expreffing difcontent, or fretfulnefs. 

For what Yan breed more peewi/o incongruities, 

Than man to yicld to female lamentations ? Sidney, 
l will not prefume 
To fend fuch peevifb tokens to a king. Shalfpeare. 

Thole deferve to be doubly laughed at, that are 

peevi/o and angry for nothing to no purpofe.L' Efir. 
Pre'visuiy. adv. [from peevi/>, | Angrily; 
gueruloufly ; morofely. 

He was to pecrifh/y opinionative and proud, that 
he would neither alk nor hear the advice of any. 

Haytvard, 

Pee'visHness. wf. [from peevi/2.| lraf- 

cibility ; queruloufnefs; fretfulneds ; per- 
verfencfs. 

Some mifcarriages in government might efcape 
through the peewi/hncfs of others; envying the 
publick fhould be managed without them. Xing Ch. 

It will be an unpardonable, as well as childith 
peevifbne/s, if we undervalue the advantages of our 


knowledge, and neglect to improve it. Locke. 
You may find 

Nothing but acid left behind : 

From paflion you may then be freed, 

When peevi/bne/s and fpleen fucceed. Swift. 


Prec. x. A [pegghe, ‘Teutonick. | 
1. A piece of wood driven into a hole, 
which does the office of an iron nail. 
Solid bodies forefliew rain; as boxes and pegs of 
wood, when they draw and wind hard. Bacon. 
The teeth are about thirty in each jaw; all of 
them claviculares or peg teeth, not much unlike the 
tulks of a mattiff. Grew. 
It he be cholerick, we flail treat him like his 
little friend, and hang him upon a peg till he comes 
to himfelf. Addifon. 
The pegs and nails in a great building, though 
they are but little valued in themfelves, are abfolutely 
neceflary to keep the whole frame together. 47di/. 
A finer petticoat can neither make you richer, 
more Virtuous, or wile, than if it hung upon a peg. 
Swift, 
2. The pins of an inftrument in which the 
ftrings are ftrained. 
You are well tun’d now; but I'll let down 
The pegs that make this mufick. Shak/peare. 
3. To take a Pec lower. To deprefs; to 
fink : perhaps from relaxing the cords of 
mufical inftruments. 
Remember how in arms and politicks, 
We fill have worfted all your holy tricks, 
Trepann’d your party with intrigue, 
And took your grandees down a peg. 
4. The nickname of Margaret. 


To PEG. w. a. To faiten with a peg. 
I will rend an oak, 
And peg thee in his knotty entrails, till 
Thou’ ft howl'd away twelve winters,  Shak/peare, 
Taking the Moots of the paft fpring, and pegging 
them down in very rich earth, by that time twelve- 
month they will be ready to remove. Luvelyn, 
Perr. z. /. [in low Lat. pelfra, not known 
whence derived ; pexffe, in Norman, is 
Jrippery.| Money ; riches. 
The thought of this doth pafs all worldly pelf. 
Sidney. 


Hudibras. 


Hardy elf, 
Thou dare view my direful countenance ; 
l read thee rath and heedlefs of thyfelf, 
‘To trouble my ftill feat and heaps of precious pelf. 
Spen er. 
Of traffick or return fhe never taketh care; 
Not provident of pelf, as many iflands are. Drayton. 
Immortal gods, i crave no pelf; 
I pray for no man but myfelf. . Shak/peare. 
He call’d his money in; 
But the prevailing love of pe/f 
Soon fplit him on the former thelf: 
He put it out again, Dryden's Horace. 
To the poor if he refus’d his pelf, 
He us'd them full as kindly as himfelf. Swift. 


PELICAN. x. /. [pelicanus, low Latin; pel- 
lican, French. | 

There are two forts of pelicans; one lives upon 

the water and feeds upon hih; the other keeps in 


Pb 1, 
deferts, and feeds upon ferpents and other reptiles : 
the pelican has a peculiar tendernefs for its young; 
it generally places its nett upon a cragzy rock: the 
pesican is fuppofed to admit its young to fuck blood 
from its brealt, 7 Cavmet. 
Should difcarded fathers 
Have this little mercy on their fich ; 
Twas this fle vegot thole pe/iden daughters. 
Shak/peare. 
The pelican hath a beak broad and flat, like the 
flice of apothecaries. Elakewill on Providence. 
PE'LLET. x. /. [from pila, Latin; pelote, 
French. | 
t. A little ball. 


A cube or pellet of yellow wax as much as half 
the {pirit of wine, burat only cighty-feven pulfes. 
Bacon. 
That which is fold to the merchants is made into 
litle pel/ets and (caled. Sandys, 
I dreffed with little pe//ets of lint. Wifeman. 
2. A bullet; a ball to be thot. 


The force of gunpowder hath been afcribed to 
rarefaction of the earthy fubftance into flame, and 
fa followeth a dilatation; and therefore, left two 
bodies fhould be in one place, there muft needs allo 
follow an expulfion of the peer or blowing up of 
the mine: but thefe are ignorant fpeculations ; for 
flame, if there were nothing elfe, will be futfucated 
with any hard body, fuch asa pe//er is, or the bar- 
rel of a gun; foas the hard body would kill the 
flame. Bacon. 

How fhall they reach us in the air with thofe pelers 
they can hardly roll upon the ground? L'Efirange. 

ln a thooting trunk, the longer it is to a certain 
limit, the more forcibly the air paffes and drives the 
pellet. Ray. 

PE'LLETED. adj. [from pellet] Confifting 
of bullets. 


My brave Egyptians all, 
By the difcandying of this pe//ered ttorm, 
Lie gravelefs. Shak/peare. 

PELLICLE, # f. (pellicula, Latin.] 

1. A thin fkin. 

After the difcharge of the fluid, the pellicle muft 
be broke. Sbarp. 

2. It is often ufed for the film which gathers 
upon liquors impregnated with falts or 
other fubftances, and evaporated by heat. 

PE'LLITORY, m J. [parietaria, Lat.] An 
herb. 

Pe'LLMELL. adv. [pefle mefle, Fr.] Con- 
fufedly ; tumultuoufly ; one among an- 
other; with confufed violence. 

When we have dafh’d them to the ground, 
Then defie each other; and pell mell 
Make work upon ourlelves. 

Never yet did infurrcétion want 
Such moody heggars, (tarving for a time 
Of pell-mell havock and confufion.  Shukfpeare. 

After thefe fenators have in fuch manner, as your 
grace hath heard, battered epitcopal government, 
with their paper-fhot, then they fall petl-mell upon 


Shak{peare. 


the fervice book. Waite. 
He knew when to fall or pell me, 
To fal] back and retreat as well. Hudibras, 


PELLS. z. f [pellis, Latin. ] 

Clerk of the pells, an officer belonging to the 
exchequer, who enters every teller’s bill into a 
parchment roll called pelis acceptorum, the roll of 
reccipts; and alfo makes another roll called pelis 
exituunt, a roll of the difburfements. Builey. 

PELLU'CID. adj. [pellucidus, Lat.] Clear; 
tranfparent ; not opake; not dark. 

The colours are owing to the intermixture of 
foreign matter with the proper matter of the ftone: 
this is the cafe of agates and other coloured {tones, 
the colours of feveral whereof may be extratted, ard 
the bodies rendered as ped/ucid as cryital, without 
fenfibly damaging the texture. Woodward, 

If water be made warm in any pellucid vefe! 
emptied of air, the water in the vacuum will bubble 
ard boil as vehemently as it would in the open air in 
a veliel fet upon the nre, till it conceives a much 
greater heat. Newton, 


Pertucipity. 2a f. [from pellucid. } 
Petcu’croness. § Tranfparency; clear- 
nels; not opacity. 
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The air is a clear and pellucid merftruum, in 
which the infenfible particles of diifoived matter 
float, without troubling the pellueddity of the air; 
when on a fodden by a precipitation they gather 
into vifible mifty drops that make clouds. Locke. 

We confider their pellucidne S, and the vaft quan- 
tity of lightthat pulles through them without reflec- 
ton. Keil. 

PELT. 2. f. [from pellis, Latin. ] 
1, Skin; hide. 

The camel’s hair is taken for the fkin or pelt with 
the hair upon it. lorin. 

A fcabby tetter on thcir pelts will fick, 

When the raw rain has pierc’d them to the quick. 
Dryden. 
2. The quarry of a hawk all torn, Ain/w. 
Jo PELT. Uv. a. [ poltern, German, Skinner; 
contracted trom pellet, Mr, Lye.] 
1. ‘To frike with fomething thrown. It 
is generally ufed of fomething thrown, 
rather with teazing frequency than de- 


ftructive violence, 
Poor naked wretches, wherefoe’er you are, 
That bide the pelring of this pitilefs ttorm ! 
How hall your houfclefs heads and unfed fides, 
Your loop’d and window'd raggednefs defend you ? 
Shak/peure. 
Do but Rand upon the foaming thore, 
The chiding billows feem to pe/t the clouds. Shakf, 
No zealous brother there would want a ftone 
To maul us cardinals, and fe pope Joan. Dryden. 
Obfcure perfons have infulted men ot great worth, 
and pelted them from coverts with little objeCtions. 
Atterbury, 
The whole empire could hardly fubdue me, and 
I might eafily with ftones pe/t the metropolis to 
pieces. Swift. 
2. To throw; to caf. 
My Phillis me with pe/ted apples plies, 
Then tripping to the woods the wanton hies. Dryd. 
Pe'L TING. adje This word in Shak/peare 
fignifies, I know not why, mean; paltry ; 
pitiful. 
Could great men thunder, Jove could ne’er be 
quiet ; 
For every pelting petty officer 
Would ufe his heav’n for thunder. 
Fogs falling in the land, 
Have every pe/ting river mace fo proud, 
That they have overborn their continents. Shat/p, 
They from theepcotes and poor pelting villages 
Enforce their charity. Shak/peare, 
A tenement or pelting farm. Shak/peure. 


PE'LTMONGER. X. f. [pellio, Lat. pelt and 
monger. | A dealer in raw hides. 
PE'LVIS, n. f. (Lat.] The lower part of 
the belly. 
Pan. 2 J. [ penna, Latin. ] 
1. An inftrument of writing. 
Never durft poet touch a pex to write, 
Until his ink were temper’d with love’s lighs. Shak /, 
Eternal deities! 
Who write whatever time thell bring to pafs, 
With pens of adamant on plates of brafs. Dryden. 
He takes the papers, lays them down again ; 
And, with unwilling fingers, tries the pew. Dryden. 
He remembers not that he took off pen iron 
paper till he had done. Feil. 
{ can, by defigning the letters, tell what new idea 
it (hall exhibit the next moment, barely by drawing 
my pen over it, which wall neither appear, it my 
hands fland itill; or though I move my pen, if my 
eyes be hut. ceke. 
2. Feather. 
The pens that did his pinions bind, 
Were lake main-yards with flying canvas lin’'d. 
Spenfer. 
3. Wing: though even here it may mcan 


feather. 


Shak/peare. 


Feathei’d foon and fledg’d, 
They fumm'd their pens; and foaing th? air fube 
lime, 
With clang defpis’d the ground. Milon. 
4. [from pennan, Saxon. ] A fmall enclo- 
fure; a coop, 
My father Nole two geefe out of a pen, Shal/p. 
6 
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The cook was ordered to drefs capons for fupper, 
and take the beft in the pen. L! Eftrange. 
She in pens his Rocks wall fold. Dryden. 
Ducks in thy ponds, and chickens in thy pens, 
Ana be thy turkeys num'rousas thy hens. Kig. 
To Pen. v. a. pret. ard part. paff. pent. 
[pennan and pindan, Saxon. ] 
:, To coop; to fhutup; to incage; to 
imprifon in a narrow place. 
Away with her, and per her up. 
My heavy fon 
Private in hischamber pens himfelf. Shatjprare. 
The plaitter alone wouid pez the humour already 
Contained in the part, and forbid new humour. 


Sark {tea Fe. 


Bacon. | 
‘Their armour help’d their harm, crufb’d in acd | 


bruis’d, 

{nto their fubance pent. 

As when a prowling wolf 
Whom hunger drives to feek new haunt for prey, 
Watching where thepherds pew their flocks at eve 
In hurdied cotes, amid the field tecure, 

J.caps o’er the fence with eafe into the told. Wiler. 
The glafs, wherein it is pened up, hinders it to 
deliver itfelf by an expanfion of its parts. Boyle. 
The prevention of mifchiet is prefcribed by the 
Jewith cuftom ; they per up their Jaughters, and 


permit them to be acquainted with none, Harvey. | 
Ah! that your bufinefs had becn mine, 
To pez the fheep. Dryden. 


2. [trom the noun; pret. and part. paf. 
penned.) To write. It probably meant 
at firt oniy the manual exercife of the 
pen, or mechanical part of writiag; but 
it has been long ufed with relation to the 
ftyle or compofition. 

For prey thefe thepherds two he took, 

Wohofe metal tiff he krew he could not bend 

With hearfay pictures, or a window look, 

With one good dance or letter finely penn'd. Sidney. 

I would be loath to caft away my fpeech; fcr, | 
befides that it is excellently well pexa'd, I have 
taken great pains to con it. Shak/pzare. 

Read this challenge, mark but the penning of it. ' 

Shat/peare, | 

A fenteace fpoken by him in Engtith, and pez- | 
ned out of his mouth by four good fecretaries, tor , 
trial of our orthography, was fet down by them. 


Camden, : 
He frequented fermons, and pened notes with his | 
own hand Hayward, 


The precepts fexaed, or preached by the holy | 
apoftles, were as divine and as perpetual in refpect | 
ef obligation. White. 

The digeting my thoughts into order, and the 
fetting them down in writing was neceflary; for 
without fuch strict examination, as the pexning them 
affords, they would have been disjointed and roving 
ones. Digby. 

Almoft cəndemn’d, he mov'd the judges thus : 
Hear, but inftcad of me, my Oedipus; 

The judges hearing with 4pplaufe, at th' end 
Freed him, and faid, no tool fuch lines had penn'd. 
Denham, 

Gentlemen fhould extempore, or after a little me- 
ditation, ipeax to fome luoject without penning of | 
any thing. Locke. 

Should I publith the praifes that ar2 fo well 
penned, they would Ga honour to the perfons who 


| 
l 
l 
' 
| 


write them. Addifen. 
Twenty fools I never faw 

Come with petitions fairly pexa'd, | 

Deiiting i fbou!d Itaad their friend. Swift. | 


Pe'nar. adj. [ penal, Fr. trom pana, Lat. | | 
1. Denouncing punifhment; enacting pu- | 
nifhment. | 
Gratitude plants fuch generofity in the heart of 
man, as fhall more effeQtually incline him to what is 
brave and becoming than the terror of ak. pm 
South, ! 
2. Ufed for the purpofes of punithment; | 
vindictive. | 
Adamantine chains and pena/ fire. Milton, | 
Pexa'LiTY. x. /. [penalité, old French. ] | 
Liablenefs to puniihment; condemna- | 
tion to punifhment. 


Many of the ancients denied the Artipodes, and 
i 


Mitton. | 


| 
| 


3. A pendulum. 
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but the erpzrience of navigatiors can now fert 
them beyond all dubitation. Browa. 
Pe'natty.a f. [from penalicé, old Fr. | 
1. Purifhment; cenfure; judicial inflic- 


tion. 

Political power is a right of making laws with 
penalties of death, and coafequently ail lefs penalties, 
for preferving property, and emploving the force of 
the community in the execution of laws. Locke. 

Beneath her footttool, fcience groans in chains, 
And wit dreads exile, penalties, and pains. Danciad. 

2. Forfeiture upon non-performance. 
Lend this money, not as to thy friend, 
But lend it rather to thine enemy, 
Who, if he break, thou may it with better face 
Exact the penoliy. Shzt/peare. 
Pe'naNnce. x. /. [pfexence, old Fr. for pezi- 
tences} nflidtion either publick or pri- 
vate, fuffered as an expreflion of repent- 


ance for fin. 
And bitter pewance with an iron whip, 
Was wont him once to difciple every day. Spenfer. 
Mew her up, 
And make herbear the pexazce of her tongue. S42%. 
No penitentiary, though he had enjoined him 
never fo ttraight pemance to expiate his hir offence, 
would have counfelled him to have given over the 


purluit of his right. Bacon. 
The fcourge 
Inexorable, and the torturing hour 
Milton. 


Calls us to penance. 
A Lorrain furgeon, who whipped the naked part 
witha great rod of nettles till al] over blittered, per- 
fuaded him to perform this pezance in a fhacp fit 
he had. Temple. 
Pence, z. f. The plural of peany ; formed 
trom pennies, by acontraction ufual in the 
rapidity of colloquial fpeech. 
The fame fervant found one of his feliow-fervants, 
which owed him an hundred pence, and took him 
by the throat. Matrleww. 


PENCIL, wf. [ penicillum, Lat.] 
1. A dmall bruth of hair which painters dip 


in their colours. 
‘The Indians will perte@tly reprefent in feathers 

whatfsever they fee drawn with pencils. Heycin. 
Pencils car by one flight touch rettore 

Smiles to that changed face, that wept betore. Dry. 
For thee the groves green liv’ries wear, 

For thee the greces lead the dancing hours, 

And nature’s ready percil paints the flaw’rs. Dryden. 
A fort of pictures there is, wherein the colours, as | 


laid by the pencil on the table, mark out very odd i 
Lecke. | 


Surfe. 

The faithful perci? has defign'd 
Some bright idea of the mafter’s mind, 
Where a new wor'd leaps out at his command, 
And ready nature waits upon bis hand. Pope. | 

2. A black lead pen, with which, cut to a 
point, they write without ink. 

Mark with a pen or perci! the moit confiderable 
things in the books you delire to remember. brutes. 

3. Any inftrument of writing without ink. 


aint. 
Painting 1s almo% the natural man ; | 
For fince dithonour traticks with maa's nature, 
He is but outfide: pencii’d figures are 
Ev'n luch as they give out, Shak/{peare. 
Pulfe of all kiads diffus'd their od’rous pow’rs, 
Where nature pencils butterflies on flow'rs, Harte. 


PE'NDANT. x. f. [ pendant, Fr.] 
t. A jewel hanging in the ear. 
The fpirits. 
Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair, 


Some hang upon the pendents of her ear. Pope. 


2. Any thing hanging by way of ornament. | 


Unripe fruit, whofe verdant {talks do cleave 
Clofe to the tree, which grieves no lefs to leave 
The fmiling persaxt which adorns her fo, 
And until autuma on the bough thould grow. 


Waller. 
Obfolete. 
To make the fame perdaxt go twice as fal as it 


fome unto the penality of contrary afrmations; 


|PENDULO'SITY. 
Pe'NpuLousNeEss. | ‘The ftate of hang- 


Pr aN 
did, or make every undulation of it in half the time 
it did, make the line, at which it hangs, double in 
geometrical proportion to the line at which it hanged 
before. Aa Digby. 
4. A fmall flag in fhips. 
Pe'npENCE. ze f. [from pezdeo, Latin} 
Slopenefs ; inclination, 

The fralians give the cover a graceful pendence or 
flopene{s, dividing the whole breadth into nine parts, 
whereo! two Mhali terve for the elevation ot the hignelt 
top or ridge from the lowelt. Wortor. 

Pe'nDENCY. 2. f. [from pendeo, Latin. | 
Sufpenfe; delay of decilion. 
The judge fhall pronounce in the principle caufe, 
nor can the appellant allege terd-ncy of fut. Ayiiffe. 
PE'NDENT. adj, [ pexdeus, Lat, fome write 
pendant, trom the Fr. | 
1. Hanging. 

Quaint in green fhe (hall be loofe enrob’d 
With ribbons perdezt, fiaring about her head. Shakf. 

| fometimes mournful verle indite, and fing 
Of detperate lady near a purling itream, 

Or lover pendent on a willow tree. Philips. 
2. Jutting over. 
A pendent rock, 
A torked mountain, or blue promontory 
With trees upon’t, that nod unto the world, 


And mock her eves with air. Shak/peare. 
3- Supported above the ground. 
They brovzht, by wond'rous art 
| Pontifical, a ridge of pendent rock 
Over the vex’d aby fs. Milson. 
PE'NDING. adj, [pendente lite.] Depend- 3 


ing; remaining yet undecided, 
A perfon pending fuit with the diocefar, thall be 
defeaded in tue policiiion, Ayliffe. 


dx. f.[ from pexdulou:, } 


ing; fufpenfion. 

His flender legs he encreafed by riding, that is, the 
humours defcended upog their penduizjity, having 
no fupport or fuppedaneous ttability. brown. 

PE'NDULOUS, adj. [pendulus, Latin, | 
Hanging ; not fupported below. 

Ail che plagues, that in the pendulous air 

Hang fated o'er men’s faults, ight ou thy daughters. 
Shakfpeare. 

Bellerophon's horfe, framed of iron, and placed 
between two loadftones with wings expanded, hung 
pendolous jn the air. Brown, 

The grinders are turnifhed with three roots, and 
in the upper jaw often four, becaufe theie are per- 
Jul; us. Ruy. 

PENDULUM., mf. [peadulus, Lat. pendule, 
Fr.) Any weight hung fo as that it may 
ealily {wing backward and forward, of 
which the great law is, that its ofcilla- 
tions are always performed in equal time. 

Upon the bench I will fo handle ‘em, 

That the vibration of this penduium 


Shall make all taylors yards of oae 
Unanimous opinion, 


Aadibras, 


. Iy Cre , 
To Pe'nct. ~e we [from the nour.) To! peyereasiiity, m f [from penetrable. } 


Sufcepibiiity of imprefiion from another 
body. 

There being no mean between penetrability and 
impenetrability, pafiivity and adtivity, they being 
contrary; theretore the infinite rarefuction of the 
one quality is the pofition of itscontrary. Cóeyne. 

PE'NETRABLE, adj, | penetrable, Fr. 
penetrabilis, Lat.) 
1. Such as may be pierced; fuch as may 
admit the entrance of another body. 
Let him try thy dart, 
And pierce his only peretrable part. Dryden. 
2. Sufceptive of moral or intelleétual im- 


preffion. 
I am not made of ftone, 
But penztrable to your kind entreaties. Sh.rk{peare. 
Peace, . 
And let me wring your heart, for fo I fhall, 
It it be made of penetratie tuff, Shuk/peare, 


PEN, 


PE'NETRAI o wef. [penctralia, Lat.] Ins 
teripur parts. Not in ufe. 

The heart refilts purulent fumes, into whofe pene- 
trails to infinuate fome time muft be allowed. 

flarvey. 
Pe'netrancy. wf. [from penetrant.) 
Power of entering or ptercing. 

The fubtility, activity and penetrancy of its cfu- 
via no oh{table can {top or repel, but they will make 
their way through all bodies. Ray. 

PEINETRANT. adj. [penetrant, French. | 
Having the power to pierce or enter ; 
fharp; fabtile. 

If the operation of thefe falts he in convenient 
plafles promoted by warmth, the afcending fteams 
may eafily be caught and reduced into a penetrant 
fpirit. : i Bayle. 

The food mingled with fome diffolvent juices, is 
evacusted into the inteftines, where itis further fub- 
tilized and rendered fo fluid and pesetrawt, that the 
finer part finds its way in at the ftreight orifices of 
the lacteous veins. Ray. 

` Jo PENETRATE, v. @. [pexetro, Latin ; 
peneiver, Fr. J 

1, To pierce; to enter beyond the furface; 
to make way into a body. 

Marrow is, of all other oily fubftances, the moft 
fenetrating, Arbuthnot. 

2. Vo affect the mind. 
3. To reach the meaning. 

There fhall we clearly fee the ufes of thefe things, 

which here were too fubtile tor us to penetrate. Riy. 
To Pe’NETRATE. V. 7. 
a. To make way. 

Court virtues bear, like gems, the highef rate, 
Born where heav’n's influence fcarce can penetrate : 
Though the fame fun with all diffutive rays 
Smile in the rofe, and inthe diamond blaze, 
We praile the ftronger effort of his pow’r, 
And always fet the gem above the fow’r. 

2. To make way by the mind. 
If we reached no farther than metaphor, we rather 
{ancy than know, and are not yet pezetraied into the 
infide and reality of the thing. Locke. 
PENETRATION. a. f. (penetration, Fr. 

from penetrate. | 
1. ‘Ihe a&,of entering into any body. 

It warms 

The univerfe, and to each inward part 

With gentle penetration though unteen 

Shouts invilible virtue even to the deep. Milton. 
2. Mental entrance into any thing abftrufe. 

A penetration into the abltrufe difGcultics and 
écpths of modem algebra and fluxiuns, is not worth 
the labour of thofe who dcfign either of the three 
learned protethons. Watts. 
. Acutenefs ; fagacity. 

‘The proudett admirer oi his own parts might con- 
fult with others, though of interior capacity and pene- 
tration. Matts. 

PE'NETRATIVE. adj. [from penetrate. | 
p. Piercing; fharp; fubtile. 

Let not air be too grofs, nor too pexetrative, nor 

fubje€t to any foggy noifomenefs from fens, Forton. 
2. Acute; fagacious; difcerning. 
© thou, whofe penctrutive wifdom found 
The fouth fea rocks and fhelves, where thoufands 
drown’d. à Swift. 
3. Having the power to imprefs the mind. 
Would’ft thou fee 
Thy mafter thus with pleacht arms, bending down 
His corrigible neck, his face fubdu’d 
To penctrative \hame. 
Pe'nerraTIveness, x. f. [from penetra. 
tive.) The quality of being penetra- 
tive. 
Pe'ncuin. z. /. [anfer magellanicus, Lat. ] 
te A hird. This bird was found with this 
name, as is fuppofed, by the firit difco- 
verers of America; and penguin fipnify- 
ing in Welfh a white head, and the head 
of this fowl being white, it has been ima- 


Pope. 


Shak pee. 


PEN 
gined that America was peopled from 
Wales ; whence /xdbras: 
Britith Indians nam’d from penguins. 
Grew pives another account of the name, 
deriving it from pizguis, Latin, far; but 
is, T helieve, miftaken. 

The penguin is fo called from his extraordinary 
fatnefs: for though he be no higher than a large 
goofe, yet he weighs fometimes fixteen pounds; his 
wings are extreme fhort and little, altogether unufe- 
ful tor flight, but by the help whereof he fwims very 
fwiltly. Grew. 

S Enit: 

The penguin is very common in the Weft Indies, 
where the juice of its fruit is often put into punch, 
being of a tharp acid flavour: there is alfo a wine 
made of the juice of this fruit, but it will not keep 
good long. Miller. 

PENINSULA. n. f. (Latin, pene injula ; 
peninfule, Fr.) A piece of land almoft 

furrounded by the fea, but joined by a 

narrow neck to the main. 

Afide of Milbrook lieth the peninfula of Infwork, 

on whofe neckland fandeth an ancient houfe. 
Carew. 
PENINSULATED, adj, [from peniafula.] 

Almoit furrounded by water. 
PENITENCE. 2. f. [penttence, Fr. pæni- 

tentia, Lat.) Repentance; forrow tor 

crimes; contrition for fin, with amend- 
ments of life or change of the affections. 


Death is deterr’d, and pemitence has room 
To mitigate, if not reverie the doom. Dryden. 


PE'NITENT. adj. (penitent, Fr. pænitens, 
Marn Repentant contrite: for din ; 
forrowful for palt tranfgreffions, and re- 


fulutely amending life. 
Much it joys me 
To fee you become fo penitent. 

Nor in the land of their captivity 
Humbled themilelves, or pexitext befought 
The God of their fore fathers. 

Provoking God to raife them enemies 3 
Fiom whom as oft he faves them penitent. Milton. 

“Yhe proud he tam’d, the penitent he chear'd, 
Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear’d ; 

His preaching much, but more his pratice wrought, 
A living fermon of the truths he taught, Dryden. 


Pe'NITENT. 7. f. 
1. One forrowful for fin, 

Concealed treafures Mall be brought into ufe by 
the induttry of converted penitents, whoie carcafes 
the impartial laws thall dedicate to the worms cf the 
carth, Bacon. 

The repentance, which is formed by a grateful 
fenfe of the divine goodnels towards him, is rcfolved 
on while all the appetites are in their ftrength : the 
penitent conquers the temptations of fin in their full 
force. Rogers. 

2. One under cenfures of the church, but 


admitted to penance, 

The counterfeit Dionyfius defcribes the practice of 
the church, that the catechumens and peritents were 
admitted to the leffons and pfalms, and then ex- 
cluded. í Stilling feet. 

3. One under the direction of a contetlor. 


te 


Shak/peare. 


Milton. 


PENITE NTIAL. adj. [from penitence. ] 
Exprefling penitence; enjoined as pe- 


nance. 

I have done pennance for contemning love, 
Whofc high imperious thoughts have punith’d me 
With bitter falts and penitential groans. Shk/peare. 

ls it not trange, that a rational man thould adore 
leeks and garlhick, and thed penrrentia/ teats at the 
fmell of a deified onion ? South, 


PENITE/NTIAL. x. f. [pevitenciel, Fr. pæ- 
nitentiale, low Lat | A book directing 
the degrees of penance. 

The penitentiass or book of pennance contained 
fuch matters as rzlated to the impofing of pennance, 
aad the reconciliation of the perlon that fuffered 
pennaace. Syl ff. 


BEN 


PENITENTIARY. m f. | penttencier, Fr. pare 
nitentiarius, low Lat. 

te One who prefcribes the rules and mea. 
fures of penance. 

Upon the lofs of Urbin, the duke’s undoubted 
right, no penitentiary, though he had enjoined him 
never fo itraight pennance tu cxpiate his irt offence, 
would have counfelled him to have given over purluit 
of his right, which he profperoufly re-obtained. 

Bacon, 

The great penitentiary with his counfellors pre- 
fcribes the meafure of pennance. Ayli fe. 

2. A penitent; one who does penance. 

A prifon refrained John Northampton’: liberty, 
who, tor abufing the fame in his unruly mayoralty of 
London, was condemacd hither as a perpetual peni- 
leatiary. Carciww, 

To maintain a painful fight againft the law of fin, 
is the work of the penitentiary. Hammond, 

3e Ihe place where penance is enjoined. 

Minfworth, 

Pe'NITENTLY. adv. [from penitent.) 
With repentance; with forrow for fins 
with contrition, 

Pe’NKNIFE. x. /. [pen and knife.] A knife 
ufed to cut pens. 

Some {choolimen, fitter to guide pemknives than 
fwords, precifely Rand upon it Dcn. 

We might as foon fell an oak with a penknire. 

Holiday, 

Pe'NMAN, #. f. (pen and maz. | 

te One who profeffes the art of writing. 

2. An author; a writer. 

The four evangelifts, within fifty years after our 
Saviour’s death, configned to writing that hiftory, 
which had been publithed only by the apoftles and 
difciples; the further confideratian of thefe holy 
permen will fall under another part as this difcourfe. 

Addifjon. 

The defcriptions which the evangeliits give, hew 
that both our bleifed Lord and the holy penmen of 
his ttory were deeply affected. Arterbur ye 

PE'NNACHRD, adj, [pennache, Fr.} Ap- 
plied to lowers when the ground of the 
natural colour of their leaves is radiated 
and diverfified neatly without any confu- 
fion. Trevoux. 

Carefully protect from violent rain your peznacked 
tulips, covering them with matrafles. Evelyne 

PENNANT x. f. (pennon, Fr.] 

1, A finall flag, enfign, or colour. 

2. A tackle for hoilting things on board. 

Ainfworth, 

Pe'NNATED. adj. [ pennatus, Lat. | 

1. Winged. 

2. Pennated, among hotanifts, are thofe 
eaves of plants that grow direéily one 
aguinft another on the fame rib or ftalk ; 
as thofe of afh and walnut-tree.. Quincye 

Pe/NNER. mf. [from peu | 

1, A writer. 

2. A pencafe. 
in Scotland, 

Pe'NNILESS, adj. [from pesny.] Money- 
lefs ; poor; wanting money. 

Pe'nnon. 2. fe [pennon, Fr.]) A finall 
flag or colour, 

Her yellow locks crilped like golden wire, 

About her fhoulders weren loolely thed, 
And when the wind amongit them did infpire, 
They waved like a pennon wide difpred.  Spen/ere 
Harry tweeps through our land 
With pextons painted in the blood at Hardeur, 
Shak/praree 

High on his pointed lance his pezon bore, 

His Cretan fight, the conquer’d Minotaur. L yee 


PENN Y.. 29 f pluri price. fpiniz, Grae 
1. A finall coin, of which tweve nake a 
fhilling a penny as the radical denownte 
nation trom which Enguih coin ts nunt 


Ainfavorth, So it is called 


Saag 


nered, the copper halfpence and -farthings 
being only wummorum famusi, a {uboral- 
nate fvecies of coin, . 
She fighs and shakes her empty fhozs in vai 
No fiver peany to reward her pain. 
One frugal on his birth-day fears to dine, 
Does at a penry’s coit in heros repine. 
2. Proverbially. -A fmall fum. 
You fhall hear 
The legionsynow in Gallia, fooner landed 
In our not fearing Britain, thau have tidings 
Of any perry tribute paid, Sbhakt{peare. 
We will not Jend thee a pernp. Sbak/peare. 
Becaufe there 1s latitude ot gain in buying aod 
felling, take not the utmolt penny that is lawful, tor 
although it be lawiul, yet it is oot fale, Tayler. 
3. Money in general. 
Pepper and Sabean incenfe takes 
And with pot-hafte thy rinning markets make; 
Be fure to turn the perry. Dryden. 
It may be a contrivance of fome printer, who hath 
a mind to make a penzy. Swift. 
Pe'xxyrorvaLk, or pudding grafi, ”. J. 
(oulegium, Lat.}~ A plant. Miller. 

PE'NNYWEIGHT. x. /. [penny and weight. | 
A weight containing twenty-four grains 
troy weight. 

» The Sevile piece of eight is t} penrnyweigbt in 
the pound worie than the Engiifh ftandard, weighs 
fourtcen penanyweight, contains thirteen penny- 
weight, tweniy-ouve grains and fifteen mites, of 
which there are twenty in the grain of tteriing filver, 
and is in value fortyet!::ee Erglith pence and eleven 
hundredths of a perry. E Arbuthnot. 

Pennywise. adi. [penny andwife.] Sav- 
ing of {mall fum: at the hazard of larger ; 
niggardly on improper occafions. 

Be not pennywife; riches have wings and fly away 
of themfelves. Bacon. 


Pe'nny worth. wf. [peyzy and cvorih, | 
1. As much as is bought for a penny. 


2. Any purchafe; any thing bought or 
fold for money. 

As for corn it is nothing natural, fave orly for 
barley ard oats, and fame pisce torrye; and there- 
fore the larger pra: worth, may be allowed to them. 

Spenyer. 

Pirates may make cheap penz’avcrtbs ot their 
pillage, 

And purchafe iriends. Statjpeare. 

l fay nothing to him, for he hath neithe: Latin, 
French, nor kalian, and yox may come into court, 
aod {wear that I have a poor fennyworth of the 
Ereglifn. Shakiprare. 

Luciaa affirms, that the fouls of ufurers aftertheir 
death are tranflated into the bodies of afles, ard 
there remain Certain d2vs for pour men to take their 
precyworrbs out of their bones and fides by cudgel 
aad (pur. Peackam. 

Though in purchefes of church lands men have 
ufually the cheapeft penaywerths, yet they have not 
always the beft bargains. South. 

3. Something advantageoufly bought; a 
purchafe got for lefs than it is worth. 

for fame he pray'd, but let che event declare 
He had no mighty pewn’cvorth of his pray’r. 

Dryder. 


ry Jen. 


Dryden . 


4. A fmall quantity. 

My friendthip IJ dittribute in pennyworterro thofe 

about me and whodifpleafe me leatt. Swift. 
PE'NSILE. adj. (pen/ilis, Lat.] 
1, Hanging; tufpended. 

Two trepidations; the one manifeft ard local, as 
ofthe bell whenit is sexf/e; the other, fecret of the 
Finule parts. Bacon. 

This ethereal fpace, 
Yielding to earth and fea the middle p!ace, 
Anxious [ afk you, how the perfiie ball 
Should never ttrive to nor never fear to fall. 
Fricr. 
2. Supported above the ground, 

‘The marble bro: glit, erects the, fpacious dome, 
O: \orms the pillars long-extended rows, 

On which the planted grove and perfile garden Tes 
rior. 


R IEN 


PE'NSILENESS, we f. [from perfile} The 
ftate of hanging. 

PE'NSION. x. /. [penfion, Fr.] Anal- 
lowance made to any one without anequi- 
vaient. Jn England it is generally un- 
derftood to mean pay given to a fate 
hireling for treafon to his country. 

A charity beftowed on the education of ker young 
fubje€ts has more merit than a thoufand penfiens to 
thole of a higher fortune. Addifon. 

He has lived with the great without flattery, and 
been a friend to men in power without perjices. 


Pcpe. 
Chremes, fer airy pem/icms of renown, 
Devotes his fervice to the ftate, and crown. Jowng. 
To Pr'xston. v. a. [from the noun.]| To 
fupport by an arbitrary allowance. 


One might expe& to fee medals of France in the 
highelt perfection, when there is a feciety penfioned 


and fet apart forthe defigning of them.  Addi/un. 

The hero William, and the martyr Charles, 
One knighted Blackmore, and one penficn'd agris, 

ope. 

PE'NSIONARY. aay. | penfionnaire, French. | 
Maintained by penfions. 

Scorn his houthold policies, 

His filly plots and pen/icrary (pies. Donne. 

They were devoted by penficnary obligations to 
the olive. I Howell. 

PE'NSIONER. n. f. [froin Senfion. } 

1. One who is fupported by an allowance 
paid at the will of another; a depen- 
dant. 

Prices of things necefary for fultentation, grew 
excefiive to the hurt of penjioners, foldiers, and all 
hired fervants. Can:den. 

Hovering dreams, 

The fickle penfroners of Morpheus’ trains Milicn. 

Thoie perfons whom he trutted with his greateit 
fecret and greateit bufinefs, his charity, feldom had 
secourfe to him, but he would make enquiry for new 
perfiorers. Fell. 

The rectoris maintained by the perquifites of the 
curate’s office, and therefore isa kind ot pezjrrer to 
him. Collier. 

2. A) flave cf ftate hired by a ftipend -to 
obey his mafter. 

In Britain’s fenate he a feat obtains, 

And one more peajismer St. Stephengains. Pipe. 
PE'NSIVE. adj. [penff, Er. penfivo, lta- 
lian. 

Sorrowfully thoughtful; forrowful ; 
mournfully ferious ; melancholy. 

Think it ftill a good work, which they in their 
penfrve care for the well beftowicg o1 time account 
wate. dicoker. 

Are you at leifure, tioly faticr 
— My leifure ferves me, perxjve daughter, now. 

Sbakfpeare, 

Anxious cares the genfive nymph eppreft, 

And feceet pzifions labour’d in her breatt. Pape. 
2. It is generally and properly ufed of per- 
fons; hut Prior has applied it to things. 
We at the fad approach of death fhall know 

The truth, which from thefe perfi ve numbers flow, > 

That we purfue talfe joy, aad luderreal woe. 


Io 


Prins. 
Ps'nNSIVELY. adw. [from penfive.} Wih 
melancholy ; forrowfully ; with gloomy 
ferioufnefs. 
So fair a lady did I fpy, 
On herbs and flowers the walked pexjively 
Mild, but yet love the proudly distorfake. Spenfer. 
Pe'Nsiveness. a. /. [from penfive.| Me- 
Jancholy ; forrowfuinefs ; gloomy feri- 
cufnefs. 

Concerning the bieMings of God, whether they 
tend unto this lile or the lite to come, thee is grea: 
caufe why we Mould delight more in giving thanks 
than in making requelts for them, inafmmch as the 
one hath penfirvenefs and fear, the other always joy 


annexed. Hooker, 
Would ‘it thon unlock the door 


To cold delpairs and gnawing perjivenefs ? Herbert, 


l 
P ESN 
Pent. part. pall. of ex, Shut up, 
Cut my lace afunder 
That my pent heart may have fome {cope to beat. 
bakipete. 

The fon of Clarence have I pert upclofe. Srxak/e 

The foul pure fire, Juke ours, of equal force; 

But pent in teth, mult iffue by difcourfe. Dryer. 

Fent up in Utica he vainly forms 
A poorepitoms of Roman greatnefs. Addifer, 

PEXTACA'PSULAR, adje [zene and capfu- 
lar.j Having five cavities. 

Pe'NTACHORD. adj. [74s and xozd%] An 
inftrument with tive {trings. 

PENTAE'DROUS. adj. [aus and ið«.] 
Having five fides. 

The pentuedrous columnar corallaid bodtes are 
compoted of plates fet lengthways, and pafiing from 
the furface to the axis. Wecdward. 

PE‘'NTAGON. 2. f. [pentagon, Fr. sens 
and yeux] A figure with fve angles. 

I know of that famous piece at Capralora, caft by 
Bzroccio into the form ot a pentagez with a circle 
inferibed, Wetson, 

Penra'GonaL, adj. [from pentagon. | 
Quinguangular; having five angles. 

The body being cut tranfverfely, its turface ape 
pears like a net mace upof pex/ugonad metes, with 
a pentagonal itar in each meih, Wedward, 


PENTA METER. 2. fà |pentametre, Fr. pene- 


tametrum, Lat.j| A Latin verfe of five 
feet. 
Mr. Dittich may poffisly play fome penzameters 
upon us, but he {hail be aaiwered in Alexandrines. 
Addifom. 
Pax Ta'nGuLar. adj, [eve and angular.) 
Five cornered. 
His thick and bony fcales ftand in rows, fo as to 
make the fieh almoit pextangu/ar. Grew, 


PENTAPE'TALCUS.adj.{ sat and wéTaAor, | 
Having five petals or reaves. 

Pe'NTASPAST. ne f. [pentafpafte, Fr, se 

and (see.] An engine with five pullies. 

; Dia. 

PENTA'STICK, m. f. [save and sixS.] A 
compofition conlifting of five verfes 

Pe'xTASTYEE. xe f. [atere and (rvA@.] 
In architecture, a work In which are five 
rows of columns. Dià. 

PE'NTATEUCH. n. f. [zrs and 70e ; 
peulateugey Fr.] Tie five books of 
Mofes. 


The author in the enfuing part of the peztateuch 
makes not unfrequeut menticn of she angels. 


Bentley, 
PEIMELECOS [. aye [searsxosy 5 figs 
coffe, Fr.j 


1, A teaft among the Jews, 

Peniecof fignitics the hltieth, hecaufe this feaft was 
celebrateathe fiftieth day after the fixteenthof Nifan, 
which wes the fecond day of the feait of ibe patfovers 
the Hebrews call ie the leatt ot weeks, becaufe it was 
kept icven weeks atier the paflover . they then offer- 
ed the frf fruits of the wheat harvelt, which then 
was com;leted: it war inlituied to oblige the Lraci- 
ites to repair to the temple, there to acxnowledge 
the Lord's dominion, and alto to reader thanks to 
God for the law he had givca them irom mcurt 
Sinai, on the fiftieth day aies tosis coming out of 


Egypt. Cainei. 
2. Whifuntide. 
"Vis nce the nupticlof Lucentio, 
Come pentecofe as quickly as it Willy 
Some five and twenty years. Shit fheare, 


Penreco’svat. adj. [from pentecc#. | Be- 
longing to Whirfuntide. 

l have compofed fuudry collects, mace up out of 
the church colieéts, with fome little variation; ag 
the collects adveniual, quadragelimal, pafchal or 
peateccfial. Sarderfen, 

Pe'nruouse. 2. /. [peat, from penie, Fr. 
and boufe.) A fhed hanging out ailcpe 
from the main wall. 


PaO 


This isthe pexthoufe under which 
fired us to make a ftand. 
Sleep (hall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his peathoufe lid. Shak f{peare. 
The Turks lurking under their penthunfe, labour- 
ed with mattocks to dig up the foundation of the 
wall. Kalles. 
Thofe defenfive engines, made by the Romans 
into the form of pentheufrs, to cover the affailants 
from the weapons of the befieged, would he pretenily 
Batier in pieces with tones ard blocks. Wicking. 
My per/oufecye-brows aad my fhaggy beard 
Oticnd your fight; but thefe are maniy figns. 
Dryden. 


Lorenzo de- 
Shal/pear.. 


The chill rain 

Drops from fome pentboufe on her wretched pea 
IUe. 
Pe'ntice r. fa (aptentir, Fr pendice, Ita- 
lian. Ic is commonly fuppofed a cor- 
ruption of penrtkouje, but perhaps pen- 

zice is the true word.] A floping roof. 
Climes that fear the falling and lying of much 


fnow, ought to provide more inclinicg gpeniicer. 
Norten. 


Pe'nTILE., ». f. [pent and sile.] A tile 
formed to cover the flopinz part of the 
roof: they are often called panti'es. 

Pemntiles ave thirteen inches long, with a button to 


hang on the laths; they are hollow and ciicular, 
lexon. 


PENT up. part. adj. [pent, from pen and 

up.) Shut up. 
Clofe pert wp guilts, 
Rive yourconcealing continents. Shak/peare. 

TENU'LTIMATE, adj. [penultimus, Jat. ] 
Laft but one. 

PENUMBRA. 2. f. [pene and umbra, Lat.] 
An imperfect fhadow; that. part of the 
fhadow which is half light. 

The breadth of this image anfwered to the fun’s 
° diameter, and was about two inches and the eighth 
partof an inch, including the penumbra. Netuton. 

Penu’rious, adj. [from penuria, Lat.] 

1. Niggardly; fparirgly; not liberal; 
fordidly mean. 

What more can our penurious reafon grant 


To the large whale or caftled elephant ? Prior, 
2, Scant; rot plentiful. 
Some penurious {pring by chance appear'd 
Scanty of waicr. Addifen, 


Penu'RiousLY. edu. [from penurious.) 

Sparingly ; not plentifullv. 
Penu'aiousness, w. /. [from penurisus. | 
3. Niggardlinefs; partimony. 

It we confider the intmite indultry ard peaurionf- 
refs of that people, it is no wonder that, notwith- 
ftanding they furnith as great taxes as their neigh- 

~ bours, they make a better figure, Adifun. 

2. Scantinefs; not plenty. 

PE'NURY. n.f. [peunria, Lat. } Poverty; 
indigence. 

The penury of the ecclettaftical efate. 

Who can perfectly declare 
“i ne wondrous cradle of thy infancy ? 
When thy great mother Venus firft thee bars, 
Begot of plenty and of penury. Ssenfer 

Sometimes am I kings 
Then treafon makes me with mylelf a beggar; 
And folam: then cruihing pennry y 
Perfuates me, I was better when a king ; 
Thenl am king’d again. | Shak fpeare. 

All innocent thgy wereexpofed to hardthiy and 
perury, which, without you, they could never have 
civaped. Sprat. 

Let them not fill be obitinately blind, 
Sull to divert the good detign'd, 

Or with malignant penury : À 

To ftarve the royal virtues of his mind. Dryden. 
May they-not juttly to our climes upbraid 

Shortocfs of night, and penury of fhade ? Prior. 


Peony. 2. fe [peounia, Late] A flower. 
; Miller, 
A phyfician had often tried the pony root unfea- 
YoL. il, 


= 
t 


Hooker. 


MERE 


fonably gathered without fuccefs; but heving pa- | 
thered it when the decreafing moon paffes under | 
Aries. and tied the (lit rout about the necks of his | 


patients, he had freed more than one trom epilepti- 
cal tts. ’ j Boyle. 
Pe'opre. wif. (peuple, Fr. populus, Lat. } 
1. A nation; thofe who compofe a commu 
nity, In this fenfe is read peoples. 
Prophefy again before many peoples and nations 
and tongues. Revelations. 
Ants are a people not trong, yet they prepare their 
meat in fuinmer. Proverbs, 
Whatis the city but the people ? 
True, the peapie are the city. 
2. The vulgar. 
I muf like beafts or common people dye, 
Unlefs you write my elegy. 
The knowing artift may 
Judge better than the people, but a play 
Made for delight, 
If you apprave it not, has no excufe. Waller. 
3. The commonalty; not the princes or 


nobles. 


Shab fpeare. 


Coteicy. 


Of late 
When corn was given gratis, you repin’d, 
Seandal‘d the fuppliants; for the people call'd them 
Time-pleafers, flaterers. Shakfpeare, 
Mv felf shall mount the roftrum in his favour, 
And firive to gain his pardon trom the peop/e. 
Addifen. 
4. Perfons of a particular clafs. 
If a man temper his actions to content every com- 
bination of pecp/e, the mufick will be the fuller. 
Bacon. 
A fmall red flower in the ftubble fields country 
pectle callthe wincopipe. Bacon. 
şe Men, or perfons in general. In this 
fenfe, the word people is ufed indefinitely, 
like ox in French, 
The frogs petitioning for a king, bids peas-/e have 
a care of ftruggling with heaven. L’Efirange. 
People were tempted to lend by great premiums 
and large interett. Swift. 
Watery liquor will keep an animal from ftarving 
by diluting the fluids; for geop/e have lived twenty- 
four days upon nothing but water. 


cuftoms. Clarifja. 
To Pe'opLe.w. a. [peupler, Fra] "Vo Rock 
with inhabitants, 
Suppofe that Brute, or whofoever elfe that firft 
copled this ifland, had arrived upon Thames, and 
called the ifland after his name Britanmia. Raleigh. 
He would not be alone, who all things can; 
But peopled heav'n with angels, earth with man. 
Dryden. 
Beauty a monarch is : 
Which kingly power magnificently proves 
By crouds of faves, and peopled empire loves. Dryd 
A peopled city made a defert place. Dryden, 
imperious death directs hiscbon lance ; 
Peoples great Henry's tombs, and leads up Holben’s 
dance. Prior. 
Peea'sticks. x. f. [zerana] Medicines 
which are good to help the rawnefs of 
the tomach and digeft crudities, Déc?, 


PEEP ERa- [ piper, Lat. poivre, ER 
We have three kinds of peppers the black, the 
white, and the long, which are three diferent fruits 
produced by three difine plants: black pepper is a 
dried fruit of the fize of a vetch and roundifh, but 
rather of a deep brown than a black colour: with 
this we are fupplied from Java, Malabar, and Su- 
matra, and the plant has the fame heat and fiery 
talte that we find in the peppers white pepper is 
commonly factitious, and prepared from the black 
by taking olf the outer bark; but there isa rarer 
fort, Which is a genuine fruit naturally whites long 
pepper isa fruit gathered while unripe and dried, ot 
an inch or an inch and half in length, and ot the 
thicknefs of a large gcofe quil’. Hill. 
“Scatter o'er the blooms the pungent duft 

Of pepper, fatal to the trotty tribe. Thom/fon. 

To Pu'rper. e a. {from the noun. ] 

1, To fprinkle with pepper. 

2. To beat; to mangle with flict or blows. 


"Arbuthnot. 
Pecp'e in adverfity fhould preferve laudable 


PEGR 
T have peppered two of them; tws l have paid, 
two rozucs in buckram fuits. Shakfjcare. 
Pr'errReox. v. Je [pepper and box.) A 
box tor hciding pepper, 
i will now take the leacher; he cannot ercep into 
a haltpenny purfe nor into a fepperbox.  Shakfp. 
Pe'PPERCORN. z. fe | pepper and corn. ] 
Any thing of inconfidcrakle value. 
Our pertormances, though dues, are like thofe 
piipercorar which trecholders pay their landlord to 


p acknowlcdze that they hoic all froin Wim, Beyt. 
» Folkstrom mud-wall’d terement 
Bring landlords prapercern tor rent. Prisr, 


PEPPERMINT We ata [ pepper and mint; 
piperitis.] Mint eminently hot. 
Pr'PPERWORT. reif.: [ pepper and wort. | A 
lant. filler. 
Pe'PTICKX. adj, [rerrixis.] What helps 
digeftion. Ainfaworth. 
PERACU'TE. adj. [peracutus, Lat.] Very 
fharp; very violent. a 
Malign, continual peracutesfevers, after moft 
dangerous atiacks, fuddenly, remit of the ardent 


heat. , Harvey 
PERADVE NTURE, adu. [fan aventuri, 
French. | : 
1. Perhaps; mav behy chance, i 


That whereinsthey might not be liketunto either 
was fuch peradventere as had been no whit lefs un- 
lawful, Hoker. 

As you return, vifit my houfe; Jet our old ac- 
quaintance be renew'd, peraducature 1 will with 

ou tn court, Shakfpeare. 

What peradventure may appear very full to me, 
may appcar very crude and maimed g a ttranger. 

: ý Digby. 
2. Doubt; queftion. It is fometimes ufed 
as a noun, but not gracefully nor pro- 
perly. , 
» Though men's perfons ought not to be hated, yet 
b without all peradventure their practices juttly may. 
South, 
To PERA'GRATE, v. a. [peragro, Lac. ] 
To wander over; to ramble through. 
< . Dif. 
PERAGRA'TION. 7. f. [from feragrate. } 
The act of pafing through any tlatevor 
Space, 4 
A month of pei MD Eion is the time of the moon’s 
revolution from any part of thé zodiack unto the 
fame again, and this containeth but twenty-feven 
days and eight hours. Brown, 
The moon has two accounts which are her months 
or years Of revolution; one her periodick month, 
or month of peragraticn, which chiefly refpe&s her 
own proper motion or place in the zodiack, by which 
Me ike the fun performs her revolution round the 
zodiack from any one point to the fame again. 
4 Helter, 
To PERA'MBULATE. vw. a. [perambxio, 
Latin. | 
ta To walk through. 
2, To furvey, by paffing through. 

Perfors the lord deputy fliou'd nominate fo view 
and perambulate Yrith territorics, and thereupon to 
divide and limit the fame. Davies. 

3. To vifit the boundaries of the parith. 


PERAMBULA'TION. a. fe [trom peram- 
bulate, | 

1. The act of paffing through or wander- 
ing over. 

The duke looked (till for the coming back of the 
Armada, even when they were wandering and mak- 
ing their per.embulaticn of the northern leas, B.rcoz. 

2. A travelling furvey. 

France is a {quare of five hundred and fifty miles 
traverfe, threnging with fuch multitudes, that the 
general calcul, made inthe latt peramdulaticn, ex- 
ceeded eighteen mitlions. flewel, 

3. A diftrict; limit of jurifaiction. 
It might in point of confcicnce be demanded, by 


2N 


P ER 
ehz authority a private perfon can êxtend a perfonal 
ecrrection heyond the perfons and bounds of his own 
perambulation 2 Haliday. 
4. Survey ot the bounds of the parifh an- 
nually performed. 
Perca’sE. edu, [par and cafe.] 
chance ; perhaps. Not ufed. 

A virtuous man will be virtuous in folitudine, and 
rot only in theatro, though fercafe it will be more 
tirong by glory and tame, as an heat which is doubled 
by reficxions Bacin. 

PE'RCEANT, adj. [ pergent, Fr,| Piercing ; 
penetrating. Obfolete. 

Wond'rous quick and prrceant was his fpright 
As eagles eyes, that can behold thefun. Spenfer. 

PERCEI VABLE. adj. [from perceive.| Per- 
ceptible; fuch as falls under perception. 

The body, though it really moves, yet not chang- 
ing perceivable diftance with fome other bodies, as 
fait as the ideas of our own minds will follow one 
another, feems to Rand [tills asthe hands of clocks. 

Locke. 

That which we perceive when we fee figure, as 
perceivable by fight, is nothing but the termination 
of colour. Lcke. 

Percei'vaBLy. adv. [from perceivable. | 
In fuch a manner as may be obferved or 
known, 

Go PERCEIVE. œw. a. {percipio, Lat.) 

1. To cifcover by fome fenfible effects. 

Confider, 
When you above perceive me like a crow, 
That it is place which leifens and fets off. Sbak/p. 

2. To know ; to obferve. 

[elus perceived in his Spirit, that they fo reafoned 
within themfelves. Mark. 

His fons come to honour, and he knowethit not; 
and they are brought low, but he percciverd it not. 


Job- 
Till we ourfelves feeit with our own eyes, and 


perceive it by our own underftandings, we are till 
in the dark. Locke. 


How do they come to know that themlelves 
think, when they themfelves do not perceive it ? 


Locke. 
3. To be affected by. 

The upper regions of the air perceive the collec- 
tion of the matter of tempeits before the air here 
below. Bacon. 

PeERCEPTIBI'LITY. x. f. [from percep- 
tible, | 

1. The {tate of being an objeét of the fenfes 
or mind ; the ftate of being perceptible. 

2, Perception; the power of perceiving. 
Not proper. 

The illumination is not fo bright and fulgent, as 

to obfcure or exringuith all perceptibility of the 
į realon. Mere. 
PERCE/PTIBLE. adj. (perceptible, Fr. 
perceptus, Lat.] Suchas may be known 
or obferved. 
No found is produced but with a perceptible blatt 


of the air, and with fome refittance of the air 
ftrucken. Bacon. 
When I think, remember, or abftraQt; thefe in- 
trinfick operations of my mindare not perceptible by 
my fight, hearing, taftc, fmell, or feeling. Hale. 
It perceives them immediately, as being imme- 
diately objected to and perceptible to the fenfe; as l 
perceive the fun by my fight. Hale. 
In the anatomy of the mind, as of the body, more 
good will accrue to mankind by attending to the 
large, open, and perceptible parts, than by tkudying 
too much fincr nerves. Pope. 
Perce PTIBLY. adv. [from perceptible. | 
In fuch a manner as may be perceived. 
The woran decays perceptibly every week. Pope. 
PERCEPTION. x. Je [ perceplion, Vr. percep- 
tio, Latin. ] 
1. The power of perceiving; knowledge ; 
con{cioufnefs. 


Matter hath no life nor perception, and is not con- 
Scious of its own exiftence. bentley. 


Per- 


aga 


Perecption is that aof the mind, oy rather a ; 
paffion or impreffion, whereby the mind becomes 
confcious of any thing; as when I feel hunger, thirit, 
Wats. 


cold, or heat. 
2. The att of perceiving ; obfervation. 


| 3. Notion; idea. 
By the inventors, and their followers that would 
feem not to come too fhort of the perceptions of the 


leaders, they are inagnified. Hale. 
4. The itate of being affected by fome- 
thing. 

Great mountains have a perception of the difpofi- 
tion of the air to tempefts fooner than the vallies 
below ; and therefore they fay in Wales, when cer- 
tain hills have their night caps on, they mean mif- 
chief. Bacon. 

This experiment difcovereth percepriom in plants 


to move towards that which Mould comfort them, 
though at a diftance. Bacon. 


PERCE'PTIVE, adi. (perceptus, Latin. j 
Having the power of perceiving. 

There is a difficulty that pincheth: the foul is 
awake and follicited by external motions, for fome 
of them reach the perceptive region in the moft 
Glent repofe and obtcurity of night: what is it then 
that prevents our fenfations ? Glanville. 

Whatever the leaft real point of the effence of the 
perceptive part of the foul does perceive, every real 
point of the perceptive muk perceive at once. More. 

PERCEPTI'ViTy. x. /. [from percepiive. } 
The power of perception or thinking. 
Locke. 
PERCH., x. f. [perca, Lat. perche, Fr.) A 
fith of prey, that like the pike and trout, 
carries his teeth in his mouth; he dare 
venture to kill and deftroy feveral other 
kinds of fifth: he has a hooked or hog 
back, which is armed with {tiff briftles, 
and all his fkin armed with thick hard 
{cales, and hath two fins on his back: he 
fpawns but once a year, and ig held very 
nutritive. Walton, 
PERCH. 2. fi [pertica, Lat. perche, Fr.} 
1. A meafure of five yards and a half; a 
ole. 


2. (perche, Fr.] Something on which birds 
rooft or fit. 
For the narrow perch | cannot ride. Dryden. 
To PERCH. wv. ne (percher, Fr. from the 
noun.) To fit or rooft as a bird. 
He percheth on fome branch thereby, 
To weather him and his moilt wings to dry. Spenfer. 
The world 1s grown fo bad, 
That wrens make prey, where eagles dare not perch. 
Shuk/peare. 
The morning mufes perch like birds, and fing 
Among his branches. Crafoau’. 
Let owls keep clofe within the tree, and not perch 
upon the upper boughs. South. 
They wing’d their flight aloft, then Rooping low, 
Perch'd on the double tree, that bears the golden 
bough. Dryden. 
Glory, like the dazzling eagle, tood 
Perch’d on my bever in the Granic flood ; 
When fortune’s felf my ftandard trembling bore, 
And the pale fates ftond frighted on the thore. Lee. 
Hofts of birds that wing the liquid air, 
Percb'd in the boughs, had nightly lodging there. 
Dryden. 
To PFRCH. v. a. To place on a perch. 
It would be notorioufly perceptible, if you could 
perch yourfelf as a bird on the top of fome_ high 
ttecple. More. 
As evening dragon came, 
AMilant on the perched roolts, 
And nefts in order rang'd 
Of fome villatic fowl. Milton. 
PeRCHA'NCE. adv. [per and chance.) 
Perhaps; peradventure. 
How long within this wood intend you ftay ?— 
— Perchance till after Thefeus' wedding day. 
Shak{peare. 
Finding him by nature little ftudious, fhe choc 
rather to endue him with ornaments of youth; as 


PER 
dancing 8nd fencing, not without aim then pr- 
chance at a courtier’s life. Mutton. 

Oaly Smithfield ballad perchance to embalm the 
memory ot the other. : L’ Efirarge. 

PE'RCHERS. a. /.-Parts candles ufed in 
England in ancient times; alfo the lar. 
ger fort of wax candles, which were 
ufually fet upon the altar. 

PERCI'PIENT. adj, [ percipiens, Lat.] Per- 
ceiving; having the power of percep- 
uon, 

N> article of religion hath credibility enough for 
them; yet thefe cautious and quickfighted gentle- 
men can wink and {wallow this fottith opinion about 
percipient atoms. Bentley, 

Senfation and perception are not inherent in Mate 
ter as fuch ; for if it were lo, every ttock or {tone 
would be a percipient and rational creature. Bearley. 

PERCH PIENT, w. f. Onc that has the power 
of perceiving. 

The foul is the fole percipient, which hath ani- 
madverfion and fenfe properly fo called, and the 
body is only the receiver of corporeal imprejfions. 

Glanville, 

Nothing in the extended percipient perceives the 
whole, but only part. Merve. 

PE'RCLOSE., x. /. [per and clfe.} Conclu- 
fion; laft part. Obfolete. 

By the perclsfe of the fame verfe, vagabond is 
underftood for fuch an one as travelleth in fear of 
revengement. Raleigh. 

To PE'RCOLATE. œ. a. [percolo, Latin. } 
To ftrain through. 

The evidences af fact are prrceolated through a 
vaft period of ages. Hale. 

PERCOLATION. ne f. [from percolate. | 
The act of ftraining; purification or fe- 
paration by ftraining. 

Experiments touching the ftraining and paffing 
of bodies one through another, they call percolution. 

Bacon. 

Water paffing through the veins of the earth 
is rendered freh and potable, which it cannot be by 
any percod.ations we can make, but the faline partis 
cles will pafs through a tenfold filtre. Ruy. 


To Vexcu’ss. vw. a, [perenffus, Late) ‘lo 


frike. 


Flame p reuvffed by air giveth a noife ;.as in blow- 
ing of the fire by bellows; and fo likewife flame 
percuffing the air ttrongly. Bacon, 


PERCU'SSION. me fi [ percuffio, Late percufa 
fron, French.) 
1. The act of ftrixing ; flroke. 
With thy grim looks, and 
The thunder-like percifjion of thy founds, 
Thou mad’it thine enemies fhake. Shak/peares 
Lhe percuffion of the greater quantity of air is 
produced by the greatnefs of the bedy perculling. 
bacon. 
Some note, that the times when the ftroke or pera 
cuffion of an envious eye doth mett hurt are, when 
the party envied is beheld in glory. Bacon. 
The vibrations or tremors excited in the ar by 
percuffiorx, continue a little time to move from the 


place ot perceffion in concentric fpheres to great 
diltances. Newter: 


Marbles taught him percxyffion and the laws of 
motion, and tops the centrifugal motion, Arburbnote 
2. Effeét of found in the ear, 
In double rhy mes the percujion is ftronger. 
Rymers 
Percu'TientT. n. f. [percutiens, Latin.) 
Striking ; having the power to ftrike. 
Inequality of founds is accidental, either from the 
rougtinefs or obliquity of the paffage, or from the 
doubling of the perewticnt, Bacon. 
PERDI'TION. 2. fy [ perditio, Lat. perditions 
French. | 
1. Deftrudlion; ruin; death. 
Upon tidings now arrived, importing the meer 
erdition of the Turkith fleet, every man puts hime 
felf in triumph. Shakf[peares 
We took ourfelves for free men, feeing there was 
no danger of our utter perdition, and lived noft joye 


PER 


fully; going abroad, and fceing what was to be 


fren. Bacon, 
Quick letus part! Perdision's in thy pretence, 
And horror dwells about thee ! Aadion. 
2. Lofs. 
There’s no foul lof, 
Nay not fomuch perdition as an hair 
Fetid to any creature in the velel 
‘Thou faw'tt fink, Stakfpeare. 


. Eternal death, 

As litz and death, mercy and wrath, ase matters 
of knowledge, all men’s falvation and fome men’s 
end.cls ferditizn are things fo oppofite, that whoever 
doth affirm the oue, mutt neceffarily deny the other. 

Hocker. 

Men once fallen away from undoubted truth, do 
after wander for ever more in vices unknown, and 
daily travel towards their eternal perdicion. Ragcigh. 

Pe'rpuc. adv. | This word, which among 
us is adverbially taken, comes from the 
French perdue, or forlorn hope: as, 
perdue or advanced fentinel.] Clofe; in 
ambu. 

Few minutes he had lain perdue, 

‘Vo guard his defp’rate avenue. Rudibras, 

Po'to v Lous.adj, [from perda, Lat.] Loft; 
thrown away. 

There may be fome wandering perdulous withes 
of known impoffibilities 3 as a maa who hath com- 
mitted an offence, may with he had not committed 
it: butto chufe efficacioufly and impoffibly, is as 
impoflible as an impollibility. Bramball. 

PERDURABLE. ad. [perdurable, Fr. per- 
duro, Lat.) Lafting; long continued., 
Not in ufe, nor accented according to 
analogy. 

Confefs me knit ta thy deferving with cables of 
perdurable toughnefs. Shak/peare. 

O pordurable hame; let's ftab ourfelves, Sdak/p. 

The vig’rous tweat 
Doth lend the lively fprings their perdurable heat. 
Drayton. 

Pr'RDURABLY. adv. [from perduradle.| 
Laftingly. 

Why would he, for the momentary trick, 

Be perduradbly fin'd ? Shai fpeare. 

FERDURA'TION. a. fa [perduro, Latin. | 
Long continuance. sdinfrvorth, 


PERE'GAL. adj, [Fr.] Equal. Obfolete. 
Whilom thou wat perega! to the bett, 
And wont to make the jolly thepherds glad; 
With piping and daacing, did pafs the ret. Spen/er. 
Jo PE'REGRINATE. V.a. [ peregrinus, Lat. | 
To travel; to live in toreign countries. 
Dia. 
PEREGRINA'’TION. 2. f. [from peregrinus, 
Lat.] Travel; abode in foreign countries. 
It was agreed between them, what account he 
thould give of his peregrination abroad. Bacon, 
It is not amifs to oblerve the heads of dodirine, 
which the apoitles agrecd to publith in all their pere- 
grinations, Hammond. 
_ That we do not contend to have the earth pais 
for a paradile, we reckon it only as the land of our 
Peregrination, and afpire after a better country. 
J A Beni-'cy. 
PR/REGRINE. adj. [ peregrin, old French; 
peregrinus, Latin.) Foreign; not native; 
not domettick. 


The received opinion, that putrefaction is caufed 


by cold or peregrine and pieteraatural heat, is but 
Dugation. Lacon. 

Jo Pere'MPT. v, 4. [peremptus, Lat.] To 
kill; tocrufh, AMaw term. 

Nor is it any objection, that the caule of appeal is 
pirempied by the defertion of an appeal ; becaule the 
office of the judge continues after fuch initance is 
perempted. Ayliffe. 

PERE'MPTION, 2. f. [peremptio, Lat. per- 
emption, Fr.) Cruth; extinctions Law 
term, 

This peremption of inflance was introduced in 
favour of the publick, ieft 1uits fhould be rendered 
perpetual, Aylife. 


MER 


PeR'EMPTORILY. adu. [from peremptory.) | 
Abfolutely ; pofitively; fo as to cut off 
all further debate. 

Norfolk denies them peremptoricy. Daniel, 
Not to fpeak perempiori/y or conclufively, touch- 
ing the point of polfibiliry, ull they have heard me 
dcduce the means of the execution. Bacon. 
Some organs are fo peremprorily neceflary, that 
the extinguifhment of the fpirits doth fpeedily fol- 
low, but yet fo as there is an interim. Bacon. 
In all conferences it was infitted peremptorily, that 
the king muft yield to what power was required. 
Clarendon, 
God's laws peremptcri!y injoin us, and the things 
therein implied do ttraitly oblige us to partake of the 
holy facrament. Kertlewell. 
Some talk of letters before the deluge; but that 
is a matter of mere conjecture, and nothing can be 
prrentprori’y detcrmined either the one way or the 
other. Wosdward, 
Never judge perew:providy on firt appearances. 
Ran Her el iN Clariffa. 

PERE MPTORINESS. 4, fe [from peremp- 

tory.) Pofitivenefs; abfolute decifion ; 

dogmati{m. 

Peremptorinefs is of two forts; the one a magif- 

terialnefs in matters of opinion; the other a pofi- 

tivenefs in relating matters of fadt.Gov. of the Ton. 

Self-conceit and peremptorine/s in a man’s own 

opinion are not commonly reputed vices. Tillct/ow. 

PERE’MPTORY., adj. [ peremptorius, low 

Let. peremptare, Fr. trom peremptus, 

killed.} Dogmatical ; abfolute ; fach as 

deftroys all further expotulation. 

If I entertaine 

As feremptorie a delire, to icvell with the plaine 

A citie, where they loved to live; ftand rot be- 

twix€ my ire 

And what it aimes at, Chapman. 

As touching the apoftle, wherein he was fo refo- 

lute and peremptory, our Lord Jeius Chrit made 

mani‘ett unto him, even by intuitive revelation, 
wherein there was no pofiibility of errour. Ho: ker. 

He may have fifiy-fix exceptions peremptorily 

againft the jurors, of which he thall thew no caule. 

l 


Spenfer. 

To-morrow bein readinefs to go ; 

Excufe it not, tor I am peremptory. Sbak{peare. 

Not death himfelt 
In mortal fury is haif fo perempicry, 
As we to keep this city. Shak/peare. 

Though the text and the doctrine run peremprory 
and abiolute, whcefoever denies Chrilt, thali af- 
turedly be denied by him; yet itill there is a tacit 
condition, unlefs repentance intervene. Scuth. 

The more modett confefs, that learning was to 
give us a fuller difcovery of our ignorance, and to 
keep us from being peremptory and dogmatical in 
our determinations. Cellier. 

He would never talk in fuch a peremptsry aad 
difccuraging manner, were he not affured that he 
was able to fubdue the moft powertul oppofition 
again(t the doctrine which he taught. Addifon. 

PERENNIAL. adj. (perennis, Latin. | 
1. Lafting through the year. 

lf the quantity were precifely the fame in thefe 

perennial tountains, the difficulty would be greater. 
Chey xe. 
2. Perpetual; unceafing. 

The matter wherewith thefe prrezrial clouds are 

raifed, is the fea that furrounds t:an. Barvey. 

Pere’nnity. x. f. [from pérenzitai, Lat. | 
Equality of lating through zll feafons ; 
perpetuity. 

That {prings have their orizin from the fea, and 
not from rains and vapodrs, l conclude from the 
terennity of divers fprings. Deréan:. 

PEREECT. adj. | perfectus, Lat. pasa, 
French. | 

1. Complete; confummate ; Gaiihed; nel- 
ther defective nor redundant. 

We countthofe things perj7&, which want nothing 
requifite for the end whereto they were inftituted. 

Hocker. 
Anon they move 


In pecfe& phalaar, Milton, 


PER 

Uciel, no wonder if thy perf? fight 
See far and wide. 

Whoever thinks 2 perfeé? work fo fce, 
Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor c'ce thall be. 
Pape. 
Pepe. 


Milion. 


As full as perfe& in a hair, as heart. 
2. Fully intormed ; fully fkilful. 
Within a ken our smy lics; 
Our men more perje? in the ule of arms, 
Our armour all as (trong, our caufe the beft ; 
Then reafon wills our hearts thould be as good. 
Sbak{peare. 
Fair dame! I am not to you known, 
Though in your ftate of honour Í am perfec. Shakf. 
I do not take myfelf to be fo perfec? in the privi- 
leges of Bohemia, as to handle that part; and will 
not offer at that I cannot mailer. Bacon. 
3. Pure; blamelefs; clear; immaculate. 
This is a fenfe chiefly theological. 
My parts, my title, and my perfeé? foul 
Shall manifett me rightly. Shak/peare, 
Thou fhalt be perfe& with the Lord thy God. 
Deuteronomy. 
4. Confident; certain. 
Thou art perfeé? then, our fhip hath touch’d upon 
The deferts ot Bohemia. Shak/peare. 
To PERFECT, v. a. [perfeus, from pera 
ficio, Latin; parfaire, French.] 
t. To finih; to complete: to confum- 
mate; to bring to its due fate. 
lf we love one another, God dweileth ia us, and 
his love is prfeTed in us. 1 Jobn. 
Beauty now muit perfee? my renown ; 
With that I govern’d him that rules this ifle. Fad, 
In fubttances reft not in the ordinary complex idea 
commonly received, but enquire into the nature and 
properties of the things themfelves, and thereby 


poseé? our ideas of their diftinct fpecies. Locke. 
Endeavour not to fetile too many habits at once, 

left by variety you confound them, and fo perfee? 

none. Lockes 
What toil did honeft Curio take 

To get one medal wanting yet, 

And perfcé all his Roman fet? Prisr. 


2. To make fkilful; to inftruét fully. 
Her caufe and yours 
I'll perfe? him withal, and he thall bring you 
Before the duke. Sbuk/peare. 


Pe'RFECTER. 2. f. [from ferfed.] One 
that makes perfect. . 

This practice was altered; they offered not ta 

Mercury, but to Jupiter the perfecier. Broome. 


PERFECTION. x. J. [perfedtio, Lat. per- 
chion, French. } 


1, The ftate of being perfect. 

Man doth feek a triple perfeé?ion; frh a fenfual, 
confilting in thofe things which very life itfelf re- 
quireth, eitker as necetlary fupplements or as orna- 
ments thereof; then an intellectual, confitting in 
thofe things which none underneath man is capable 
ot; laftly, a fpiritual and divine, confitting in thofe 
things wHcreunto we tend by fupernatur2l means 
here, but cannot here attain. Hooker. 

It isa judgment maim’d and moft imperfect, 
That wal confefs perfection fo could err 
Againft all rules ct nature. Shakfpeare. 

Tiue virtue being united to the heavenly grace of 
faith makes up the higheRt perfection. Milion. 

No human underftanding being abfolutely fecured 
from miftake by the perfeéfion of its own nature, it 
sellows that no man can be infallible but by fuper- 
natural amiftence. Tillotfore 

Many things impoflible to thought, 

Have been by rieed to ful] perfed?icn brought. Drys 

Too tew, or of an improper figure aud dimention 
to do their duty in perfeEticn. Blackmore. 

The queftion is not, whether gofpel perfeStior 
can be fully attained; but whether you come as near 
it as a fiaccre intcnuon, and careful diligence can 
Cairy you. 

2. Something that concurs to prcduce 
fupreme excellence. In this fenfe it has 
a plural, 

What tongue can her penfec?ize:s tell, 

In whofe each part all pens n.ay dwell? = S#drey, 

An heroick porm requires, as its lat perfection, 

2N 2 


PER 
the accempiihmant of fome extraordinary undor- 
taking, which requises more of the active virtue 
than the fuffering. Dryden. 

3, Auribute of Ged. 

If God be infinitely holy, juft, and good, he muf 
take dehght in thofe creatures that refemble him 
moit in thefe ger fetiions. Atterbury. 

4. Exact refemblance. 

To PERFECTIONATE. V. 2. [ perfccPionner, 
Fr. from perfectior.| To make perfect; 
to advance to perfection. A word pro- 
poled by Dryden, but not received, nor 
worthy of reception. 

Painters and fculptors, chufing the mof elegant 
natural beauties, perfeionate the idea, and ad- 
vance their art above nature itfelf in her individual 
procuctions; the utmoit maftery of human per- 
formance. Dryden. 

He has founded an academy for the pro_refs and 
perfeGionating of painting. Dryden, 

Pexre'cTive. adj. (from perfe?.}] Con- 
ducing to bring to perfection: with cf. 

Praile and adoration are aCtions perf Bive of our 
fouls. More's 

Eternal life hall not confift in endlefs love; the 
other faculties (hall be employed in aétions fuitable 
to, and perfective of their natures, Ray, 

Penss'crivety. adu. [from perfective. | 
In fuch a manner as brings to perfection. 

As virtue is feated fundamentally in the intelle&, 
fo perfeFRive'y in the fancy; fo that virtue is the 
force of reafon in the condut of our actions and 
piflions to a good end. Grew. 

Pe/RFECTLY. adv, [from per fed, | 

3, In the higheft degree of excellence. 

2. Totally ; completely. 

Chawing little fponges dipt in oil, when per- 
fly under water, be could longer fupport the 
want of refpiration. Bsyle. 

Words recal to our thoughts thofe ideas only 
which they have been wont to be figas of, but can- 
not introduce any perfectly new and unknown 
fimple ideas. Locke. 

3. Exactly; accurately. 

We know bodies and their propertics molt per- 
Feary. Locke. 

Pe'rrecrness. x. /. [from perfec. | 

r. Completenefs; confuimmate excellence ; 

erfection. 

2. Gcodaefs; virtues A fcriptural word. 

Put on chasity, which is the bond of pe-fec?zc/s. 

Colafians. 
. Skill. 

Is this your perfezefs ? Shatfpeare. 

PERPT DIOU S. ad), igerfilas, Lat. perfide, 
Freach.] 

1, Treacherous; falfe to truft; guilty of 
violated faith. 

Tell me, perfidicus, was it fit 
To make my cream a perquifite, : 
And iteal to mend your wages? = J Fid:sv ang Cat. 

2. Expreffing treachery; proceecing from 
sreachery,, 

O fpirit accurs’d, 
Forfaken of all good, | fee thy fall 
Deterzain’d, and thy haplefs crew involy’d 
In this perfidisus fraud. Mion. 

PERFI DIOUSLY. adu. [from perfidious.) 

Treacheroufly ; by breach of faith. 
Perfidioufly 

He has betray’d your bufineis, aad given up, 

For certain drops of lalt, your city Rome. S5ak/p. 

They cat perfdioujly their words, 

And {wear their cars (hivugh two inch boards. 

Hudibras. 

Can ke not deliver us pofleffion of fuch places as 
would put him in a worfe condition, whenever he 
fould peradicusty renew the war? Swift. 

PERFI'DIOUSNESS. x. f. [trom perfidious. } 
The quality of being periidious. 

Some things have a natura. deformity in them; 
as perjury, perfdiou/ne/s, and ingratitude, Zi//ot/on, 


PE'RFIDY, We Se [ perfidia, Lat. perfidie, 


PRE R 

Fr.] Treachery; want of faith; breach 
of taith. 

PE'RFLABLE. a7. [from perfa, Latin. ] 
Having the wind driven throngh. 

To PE'RFLATE. v. a. [perfo, Latin. ] To 
blow through, 

If eattern winds did perfure our climates more 

frequently, they would ciar:fy and reiseth ovr air. 


i Harvey. 
The firt confideration in building of cities, is to 


make them open, airy, amd well perfuted, Ai buih. 
PERFLA'TION. # f. (trom perjlate.} The 
act of blowing through. 

Miners, by perflations with large bellows, give 
mouon to the air, which ventilates and cools the 
mires. Woodward. 

To PE'RFORATE. v. a. [perforo, Lat.] 
To pierce with a tool ; to bore. 

Draw the bough of a low fruit tree newly tudded 
without twifting, into an earthen pot perforate at 
the bottom, and then cover the pot wiih earth, it 


will yield a very large fruit. hacen. 
A perforated bladder does not fwell, Boyle. 
The labour’d chyle pervades the pares, 

In all the arterial perforated ihorese  Blackmere. 


The aperture was limited by an Opaque circle 
placed betwee. the eyesglafs and the eye, and per- 
feorated in the middle with a litde round hole for the 
ravs to pafs through to the eye. Newvion. 

Worms perforce the guts. Arbuthnot. 

PERFORATION. a. /. [from perforate. ] 
1. The act of piercing or boring. 

The likelieft way is the perforasicn of the body of 
the tree in feveral places oue 2dove another, and the 
filling of the holes Bacin. 

The induttrious perfiraticn of the tendons vt the 
fecond joints of fingers and toes, and the drawitg 
the tendons of the third joints through them. Ware. 

2. Hole; place bored. 

That the nipples fhould be made fpongy, and 
with fuch perforations as to admit paifaze to the 
milk, are arguments of providence. Ry. 

PERFORA'TOR. x. /. [from perferare.} The 
inftrument of boring. 

The patient placed in a convenient chair, dipping 
the trocar in oil, Rab it duddealy through the tegu- 
ments, and withdrawing the perforator, leave the 
waters to empty by the canula. Sharp. 

PERFO'RCE. adv. [per and force.) By vio- 
lence; violently. 
Guyon to him leaping, ftaid 
His hand, that trembled as one territy’d 3 
And though hir-felf were at the fight difmay’d, 
Yet him perforce reftrain’ds Sperfer. 

Jealous Oberon would have the child, 

But the perforce withholds the laved boy, Shak /aeare. 

Sheamaz'd, her chceks 

All trembling and arifing, full of foots, 

And pale with death at hand, perforce the breaks 

laro the inmoft rooms. © Peacham om Poetry. 
To PERFO'RM., v. a.[ferformare, Italian. ] 

To exceute; todo; todifcharge; to 

achieve an undertaking ; to accomplih, 

Ail three fet among the toremolt ranks of tame 
for great minds to attempt, and great lurce to p*r- 
Jerr what they dig attempt. Sitvey. 

Hart thou, fpirit, 
Perform'd to point the tempeit that I bad thee ? 
Shakfpcare. 

What cannot you and | perform upon 

Th’ unguarded Duncan? Shakfpeare, 


I will cry uoto God that pezfarmetd all things for | 


me. Pfaims. 

Let all things be performed after the law ot Ged 

diligently. 1 Efdras. 
Thou, my love, 

Perform his fun’rals with paternal care. Dryden. 


You perfarm her office in the tpheres 
Born ot lice blood, and make a new Piatenick year. 
Dryden, 
He effectually performed his part, with ercat in- 
tegrity, learning, and acutenefs; with thecractnefs 
of aicholar, andthe judgment of a complets divine. 
Beaterlard, 


Jo PERFO'RM, œ ye To fucceed in an 


attempt. 
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When a poet has performed admirably in feveral 


illuttrious places, we fometimes aifo admire his very 
ETTOUI S» Water, 


PERFORMABLE. adj. [from perform, | Prac- 
ticable; fuch as may be done. 
Men forget the relationsof hiftory, afismingthat 


elephants have no joints, whereas their actions are 
not perfcrmadle without them. Browne 
PERFO'RMANCE. x. /. | from perform.) 
1e Completion of fomething deñgned ; exe- 
cution of fomething promifed. 
His promifes were, as he thea was, mighty; 
But his performance, as he nowis, nothing. SLak/ 
Promifing is the very airo’th’ time; it opens the 
eyes of expsttation: perfzrmance is ever the duller 
for his aét, and but in the piainer kind of peoples 
the deed is quite out of ute. Sbakieare. 
Perform the doing of it; that as there was a 
readinefs to will, fo there may be a performance. 
2 Corinthian: 
The only means to make him fuceefsful in the 
performance of thefe great works, was to be above 
contempt. Scutbe 
Men may, ard muft differ in their employments 5. 
but yct they mutt all aét for the fame ends, as duu- 
ful fervacts of God, in the right and pios pef- 
formance of ther feveral callings. Lawe 
2. Compofition; work. 
In the good poems of other men, I can only be 
fure, that ’tis the hard of a good mater; but in 
your performances ‘ts {carcely poble for me to be 


deceived. Diyder. 
Few ol our comic performances give good examples. 
Clari fa. 


3. Action; fomething cone. 

In this tlumbry agitation, beider her walking 
and other actuai performances, wiat have you heard 
her fay 2 Shik, pearge 

PERFORMER. 7, /. [from perform. } 
1, One that performs any thing. 


The merit of fervice is teldom attributed ta the 

true and exact performer. Sbak/peare. 

2. lt is generaily applied to one that makes 
a publick exhibition of his fkill. 

To PERERI'CATE, tu. | perfrico, Lat.] To 
rub over. iff. 

PerruMatory. adj. [from perfume. | 
That which perfumes. 

PERFUME, z. /. [parfume, French.] 

1. Strong odour of fweetnefs ufed to give 
{cents to other things, 

Pomanders and knots of powders for drying rheuras 
are not fo Rong as pery cares 5 you may bave them 
continually in your hand, whereas perfumes you can 
take but at umes. Bacon 

Perjunes, though crofs bodies that may be feaa- 

ly waited, yet Hil the air, fo that we caa put our 

nofe in no part of ihe room where a perfume is 

burned, but we fmell it. Digby. 
2. Sweet cdour; fragrance, 

Ev’n the rough rocks with tender myrtle bloom, 
And trodden weeds fend outa rich perfume. Addifon. 

No rich perfzores refreth the fruitful ticla, 

Nor fragrant herbs their native cenie yield. Pepe. 

Pinks and roles bloom, 


And ev’ry bramble theds perfume. Gay. 


To PerFu'ME. v. a. [from the noun.) To 


{cent; to impregnate with fweet fcent. 
Your pagers 

Let me have them very well per fama, 

Fos fhe is Sweeter than perfume ulelf 

To whom they go. Stak/peare 
Why rather, fieep, liet thou in fmoky cribs, 

And hut with buzzing night-flics to thy Number, 

Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 

Under the canopies of coltly ftate, 

And lull’d with founds of {weete melody ? Shat/p. 

_ Then will l raie aloft the milk-white role, 

With whofe fweet facil the air tball be perfum'd. 

Sbak/peare, 

The diftilled water of wild poppy, mingied at 

half with role water, take with fume mixture of a 

few cloves in a porfumirzg pan. Bacar. 
Smells adhere to hard bodies; as in perfuming of 

gioves, which fheweth them corpozeal, Bacin. 


PER 
The pains the takes are vainly meant 
Yo hide her amorous heart, 

Tis like perfuming an ill fcenty 
The tmell’s too ftroug fur art. 

Sce fpicy clou:ts trom lowly Sharon rife, 
And Carmel's flow’ry top perfumes che fkics! Pope. 

Perru’mer. v. fe [from perfume.) One 
whofe trade is to feil things made to gra- 
tify the feene. 

A mofs the porfurers have out of apple trecs, that 
hath an excellent fcent. Bacen. 

Firlt ifucd fiom perfumers hops 
A croud o! tafhionable tops. Swift. 

PERFU'NCTORILY.adv.[|perfunđorjè, Lat. | 
Carelefsly; negligently ; in fuch a man- 
ner as to fatisfy external form, 

His majetly catting his eye pexfunc?-rily upon it, 
and believing it had been drawn by mature advice, 
no fooner received it, than he delivered it to the lord 
kceper. Clarendon. 

Lay ferioufly to heart the clearnefs and evidence 
of thefe proofs, and not perfunTarily pafs over all 
the patfages ot the gofpel, which are written an 
purpofe that we may believe, without weighing them. 

Lixus. 

Whereas all logick is reducible to the four prin- 
Cipal operations of the mind, the two tirit of thce 
have been handled by Ariitoule very perfuntorily ; 
of the fourth he has faid nothing at all. Baker. 

Perru'ncTory. adj. { perfundtorié, Lat. | 
Slight; carelefs; negligent. 
A tranfient and perfuncfory examination of things 


Granville 


leads men into contiderable miltakes, which a more Per IGE'UM. f 


correct and rigorous {crutiny would have detected. 
Woodward, 
To Perru’se. v. a. [perfufus, Latin.j To 
tinéture; to overipread. 
Thefe dregs immediately perfufe the blood with 
melancholy, and caute obftructions. Harvey. 
Perua'ps. adv. [per and hap.] Peradven- 
ture; it may be. 
Perbaps the good old man that kifs’d his fon, 
And left a bleifing on his head, 
His arms ahout him fpread, 
Hopes yet to fee him ere his glafs be run. Flatman. 
Somewhat excellent may be invented, perbups 


| 
| 


more excellent than the hrt defign, though Virgil | 


mult be Rill excepted, when that perhaps takes 
place. 
His thoughts infpir’d his tongue, 
And all his foul receiv’d a real love; 
Perhaps new graces darted trom her eyes, 
Perbups loft.pity charm'd his yielding toul, 
Perhaps her love, perhaps her kingdom charm'd tim. 
Sonith. 
Itis not his intent to live in fuch ways as, for 
ought we know, God may perdaps pardon, but to 
be diligent in fuch ways, as we know that God will 
iofallibly reward, Law, 
Pe'ntapt, z. f. | wegserzw. | Amulet; charm 
worn as prefervative againtt difeafe or 
mifchiet. Hanmer. 
The regent conquers, and the Frenchmen fy: 
Now heip, ye charming [pells and periuprs. Shukfp. 
FERICA'RDIUM. a. f. [aes and xaodix; 
pericarde, Fr.) A thin membrane of a 
conick figure that refembles a purfe, and 
contains the heart in its Cavity: its bafis 
is pierced in five places, for the paflaze 
of the veffels which enter and come out 
of the heart: the ufe of the pericardium 
is to contain a fmall quantity of clear 
water, which is feparated by fmall glands 
in it, that the furface of the heart may 
not grow dry by its continual motion. 
Quincy, 
PERICA'RPIUM. 7. f. [rsg and xeep7Os ; $e- 
ricarpe, Fr.) In botany, a pellicle or thin 
membrane encompaffing the fruit or grain 
of a plant, or that part of a fruic that 
envelopes the feed. 
Echdes this ufe of the pulp or pericarpium for 


PER 


the guard of the feed, it ferves alfo for the fultenance 
of animals, Ray. 

PERICLITA'TION. n.e f. [from periclior, 
Latin; pericliter, French. | 

r. The itate of being in danger. 

2. Trial; experiment. 

PERICRA'NIU M. 2. fa [from mee and cra- 
nium; pericrane, Vr.) The membrane 
that covers the fkull: it is avery thin 
and nervous membrane of an exquifite 
fenfe, fuch as covers immediately not 
only the cranium, but all the bones of 
the body, except the teeth; for which 
reafon it is alfo called the periofteum. 

Quincy. 
Having divided the pericraniumy I faw a fifiure 
running the whole length of the wound. ijeman. 

Peri'cuLous. adj. [periculofus, Latin. ] 
Dangerous; jeopardous; hazardous. Not 
in ufe. 

- As the moon every feventh day arriveth unto a 
contrary fign, fo Saturn, which remaineth about as 
many ycars in one fign, and holdeth the fame con- 


fideratiun in vears as the moon in days, doth caufe 
thefe peric:dous periods. Brown. 
` v 

PERIE'RGY. 2. fe [spt and tgy07, |, Needles 
caution in an operation; unneceilary di- 
ligence. 
PERIGE’E. dan. f- (7p and 7; perigee, 
Fr.) That point in the 
heavens, wherein a planet is faid to be 
in its neareft diltance poffible trom the 
earth. Harris, 
By the proportion of its motion, it was at the 
creation, at the beginning of Aries, and the peri- 
grzn or nearelt point in Libra. Brown, 
PERIHE'LIUM. #./f. [epi and hA ; peri- 
belie, Fr.) That point of a planet’s or- 
bit, wherein it is nearelt the dun. farris. 
Siz liaac Newton has made it probable, that the 
comet, which appeared in 1680, by approaching to 
the tun in its feribelium, acquired tuch a depiee of 
heat, asto be 500CO years a cooling. Cheyne. 


| PE'RIL. x». J. [peril, Fr. perikel, Dut. peri- 
Dryden. | : 


culum, Latin. 
re Danger; hazard; jeopardy. 

Dear Pirocles, be Liberal unto me of thofe things, 
which have made you indeed precious to the world, 
aud now doubt not to tellof your perils. Sidney. 

How many perils do tulold 
The rightcous man to make him daily fall? Speafer. 
In the act what per i/s tha!l we find, 
If either place, or time, or other courfe, 


Caufe us to alter th’ order now affign’d. Danicl. 
The iove and pious duty which you pay, 
Have pafs'd the per és of fo hard a waye Dryden. 


Strong, healthy and young people are more in peril | 


by peftitential fevers, thantheweak and old. .4rdaih. 
2. Denunciation ; danger denounced, 
] told her, 
On your difpleature’s peril 
She thould not vilit you. Shat/peare. 
Pe'rtLous, adj. | perilenx, Fr. from peril. | 
1. Dangerous; hazardous; full of danger. 
Alterations in the fervice of God, for that they 
impair the credit of religion, are therefore perilous 
in common-weals, which have no continuance 
longer than religion hath all reverence done unto it. 
Hooker. 
Her guard is chattity ; 
She that has that is clad in complete ficel, 
And like a quiver’d nymph with arrows keen 
May trace huge forefts aird unharbour’d heaths, 


Infamous hills and fandy periicus wilds Milton. 
Dictate propitious to my duteous ear, 

What arts can captivate the changeful fecr: 

For perilous th’ allay, unheard the toil 

I’ elude the prefcience of a God by guile. Fope. 


2. Iris ufed by way of emphafis, or ludi- 
crous exaggeration of any thing bad. 
Thus was th’ accomplith'd (quize endu'd 
With gilts and Knowledge per doss Marewes Hudibias. 


Pi R 

3. Smart; witty. In this fenfe it is, I 
think, only applied to children, and pro- 
bably obtained its fignification from the 
notion, that children eminent for wit do 
not live; a witty boy was therefore a 
perilous boy, or a boy in danger. Kris 
vulvarly parlous. 

"Tis a per'lous boy, 
Bold, guick, ingenious, lorward, Capable ; 
He’s all the mother’s from the top to toe. Sha" /p, 

Pe'rrLrousuy. adu. [trom perilous.) Dan- 
geroully. 

PE'RILOUSNESS. 7. /. [from perilous. |] Dan- 
geroufnefs. 

PERIMETER. x. fa [repi and jetrpiw; peri- 
metre, Fr.) The compafs or fuin of all 
the fides which bound any figure of 
what kind foever, whether rectilinear or 
mixed. 

By compreffing the glaffes ftill more, the diameter 
of this ring would increafe, and the breadth of its 


orbit or perimeter decreafe, until another new colour 
emerged ın the centre of the lait. Newtun, 
PERIOD. x. Je [periade, Fr. mepio’ D>. ] 
1. A circuit, 
2. Time in which any thing is performel, 
fo as to begin again in the fame manner. 
Tell thete, that the fur is fixed in the centre, that 
the earth with all the planets rol) round the fun in 
their feveral periods; they cannot adinit a fyllable of 
this new doctrine. Meats. 
3. A flated number of years; a round of 
time, at the end of which the things 
comprifed within the calculation thall re- 
turn to the itate ia which they were at 
the beginning. 
A cycle or period is an account of years that has 
a bezinning and end, and bezins again as often.as it 
ends. folder. 
We file a lefler {pace a cycle, and a greater oy 
the name of periad, and you may not improperly 
call the beginning of a laige period the epocha 
thereof. Holder on Tir:e. 


| to Juhe end or conclufion, 


li my death might make thisifland-happy, 
And prove the period of their tyranny, y 
| would expend it with all willingnels; 
But mine is made the prologue to their play. Sbak/. 

There is nothing fo fecret that Mall not be brought 
to light withia the compafs of our world; whatfoe 
ever concerns this ftublunary world in the whole ex- 
tent ofits duration, from the chaos to the latt peris. 

Lurnet’s Theory, 

What anxious moments pafs between ` 
The bir h of plots and their laft ratal periods ! 

Oh! ’us a dreadful interval of time. Addifor. 
Şe Lhe ftate at which any thing terminates. 

Beauty’s empires, like to greater fiates, 

Have certain periods {ety and hidden fates. Suckiing. 

Light-conleiving ftones mult be let in the fun be- 
fore they retain light, and the light wall appear 
greater or leffer, until they come to their utmoft 
pericd. Digby. 

6. Length of duration. 

Some experiment would be made how by art to 
make plants more lafting than their ordinary period; 
as to nake a Italk of wheat latt a whole year. Bacon, 

7. A complete fentence trom one tull ftop to 
another. 


Periods are beautiful, when they are not too long : 
for lo they have their ttrength wo as in a pike or 


javelin. ben Jonjon, 
Is this the confidence you gave me? 

Lean on it fately, not a peri 

Shall he unfaid tor me. Milton. 


Syllogifm is made ufe of to difcover a fallacy, 
cunningly wrapt up in a fmooth period. Locke. 
For the afliltance of memories, the firit words of 
every pericd in every page may be written in Jiltinct 
colours. Warts. 
8. A courfe of events, or feries of things 
memorably terminated ; as, the periods of 
an empire, 


I 


Pee GN 


From the tongue 

Theusfaith’d paved falls. Thomson's Spring. 
Yo Pe’r1op. œ. a. [from the noun,| ‘Lo 

putan end to. ‘A bad word, 

Your letter he defires 

To thofe have (hut him up, which failing to him, 

Periags his comiort. Slalfpeare’s Timor. 
Pexro’pDicar. } aay. { periodrque, Fr. trom 
PexroDick. § period. ] 
1. Circular; making a circuit; making a 

revolution, 

Was the earth's periodick motion always in the 
fame plane with that of the diurnal, we fhould mifs 
of thofe kindly increafes of day and night. Derhan, 

Four moons perpetually roll round the planet 
Jupiter, and are carried along with him in his perio- 
dical circuit round the tun. Watts onthe Mird. 

2. Happening by revolution at fome tiated 


Chine. 

Aftrological undertakers would raife men out of 
fome flimy foil, impregnated with the influence of 
the ttars upon fome remarkable and periodical con- 
junctions. y _ Benide. 

3. Regular; performing fome action at 


ftated times. 

‘The confufion of mountains and hollows furnifhed 
me with a probable reafon for thofe periodical foun- 
tains in Switzerland, which flow only at fuch parti- 
cular hours of the day. Addifon. 

4. Relating to periods or revolutions. 

It is implicitly denied by Ariftotle in his politicks, 
in that difcourfe againft Plato, who meafured the 
viciffitude and mutation of itates by a periodical fa- 
tality of number. Brown. 

Perro'DICALLy. adv. [from periodical. | 


At ftated periods. 

The three tides ought to be underftood of the 
fpace of the night and day, then there will be a re- 
gular flux and reflux thrice in that time every eight 
hours periodically. Broome. 

Perio'STEUM.2./, [ zspi and ostor ; periofie, 
French. ] 

All the bones are covered with a very fenfible 
membrane, called the perioffeum. Cheyne. 

PERIPHERY. m. fe [Fsi and Qipwo; peri- 
pherie, Fr.] Circumference, 

Neither is this fole vital faculty fufficient to ex- 
terminate noxious humours to the pheriphery or out- 
ward parts. Harvey. 

To PE'RIPHRASE. v. a. [periphrafer, Fr J 
To exprefs one word by many; to ex- 
prefs by circumlocution. 

PER VPH RASIS. 2. f. [Fezes ; perishrafe, 
Fr.] Circumlocution; ufe of many words 
to exprefs the fenfe of one: as, for 
death, we may fay, the lofs of life. 

She contains all bliis, 
And makes the world but her periphra/is. Cleavel. 

They make the gates ot Thebes and the mouths 
of this tiver a conitant peripbrafis for this number 
feven. Brown. 

They thew their learning ufelefly, and make a 
long peripbrafis on every word of the book they ex- 
plan. i Warts. 

The periphrafes and circumtocutions, by which 
Homer exprefles the fingle act of dying, have fup- 
plied fuccecding posts with all their manners of phra- 
ling it. Pope. 

PERIPHRA'STICAL. adj. | from periphrafis.] 
Circumlocutory ; expreffing the fenfe of 
one word in many, 

PEeRIPNEUMO'NY. 7 2, /[mepand vivo; 

PERIPNEUMO'NIA. peripneumsnie, Fre] 
An inflammation of the lungs. 

Lungs oft imbibing phiegmatick and mclancho- 
Jick humours, are row and then deprehended tchir- 
fous, by diflipation of the fubtiler parts, and lapi- 
dification of the groficr that may be left indurated, 
through the grofs icliques oi feripeumonia or in- 
flammation ot the lungs, flarvey. 

A peripneumony is the laf fatal fymptom ot every 
difeafe ; for no body dies without a ftagnation of the 
blxod in the lungs, which is the total extinction of 
breath. Arbuthnot, 

3 


PER 
Ja Pe'atsa. w. x. [perir, Fr. ferea, Lat. ] 
Todie; to be dettroyed; to be lot; to 
come to nothing. It deems to have for 
or with before a caufe, and dy before an 
infrument. Locke has by before the 
caufe. 


I, 


I burn, J pine, | perih, 
If I atchicve not this young modeit girl. S£ak/peare. 

It l have feen any pert for want of cinathing, 
then Jet mine arm tall trom my thoulder blade. Job. 

He keepeth back his foui from the pit, ang his 
life from peri/bing by the fword. Jeb. 

Thcy pe ijb quickly from, off the good land. 

Deuieroenaory. 

I perih with hurger. Luke. 

The nck, when their cafe comes to be thought 
defperate, are carried out and laid on the earth to 
peri/> without aflittance or pity. Locke. 

Characters drawn on duit, that the firt breath ot 
wind effaces, are altogether as ufetul as the thoughts 
of a foul that peri/> in thinking. Locke. 

Bxpofing their children, and leaving them in the 
fields to peri/b by want, has been the practice. Locke. 

‘Sull when the luft ct tyrant pow’r fucceeds, 
Some Athens peri fes, or fome Tully bleeds. Pepe. 

In the Iliad, the anger of Achilles had caufed the 
death of fo many Grecians; and in the Odviley, 
the fubjects peri/bed through their own fault. Pepe. 

2. To be in a perpetual itate of decay. 

Duration, and time which ts a part of it, is che 
idea we have of peri/hing diftance, of which no two 
parts exiit together, but tollow in fuccetfion ; as ex- 
panfion is the idea ot latting diftance, ali whofe parts 
exit together, ne orn’. 

3. To be loft eternally. 

Thefe, as natural brute beats made to be deltroy- 
ed, fpeak evil of the things they underitand not, and 
fhall utterly peri/b. 2 Peter. 

O fuffer me not toperi/iin my fins: Lord carett 
thou not that I perifh, who wilt that ail thouid be 
faved, and that none thould peri/b 7 Moreton. 

Jo PE'RISH. vw. a. To deitroy ; to decay, 


Not in ufe. 

The fplicting rocks cow’r'd in the finking fands, 
And would not damh me with their ragged fides; 
Becaufe thy Ainty heart more hard than they, 
Might in thy palace peri/> Margaret. Shuak/seare. 

Rife, prepar’d in black, to mourn thy peri/h'd 

lord. Ds yden. 

He was fo referved, that he would impart his 
fecrets to nobody; wheretpon this clofenefs did a 
hele peri/> his underftandings. Costier. 

Familiar now with grief your ears refrain, 

And in the public woe torget your own, 

You weep not tor a peri/h'd lord alone. Pope. 
Pr/RISHABLE. adj, [from pery2.] Liable 

to perifh; fubyect to decay; of fhort 

duration. 

We derogate from his eternal power to afcribe to 
them the fame dominion over our immortal fouls, 
which they have over all bodily fubitances and peri/b- 
able natures. Raieigb. 

Tothefe purpofes nothing can fo much contribute 
as medals of undoubted authority not perYbaéle by 
time, ner confined to any certain place. Addijen. 

lt is princes greatett prefent felicity to reign in their 
fubjects hearts; but thefe are.too peri/hable to pre- 
ferve their memories, which cau only be done by the 
pens of faithful hittorians. Swift. 

Human nature could not fuftain the reflection of 
having all its {chemes and expectations to determine 
with this frail and peri/bab/e compofition of ficth and 
blood. Regers. 

Thrice has he feen the peri/hable kind 
Of men decay. Pope. 

Pe/RISHABLENESS. x. /. [from peri/bable. | 
Liablenefs to be deftroyed ; liablenefs to 


decay. 

Suppole an ifland feparate from all commerce, but 
having nothing becaufe of its commonncels and pe ifo- 
atlewefs fit to Lupply the place of money ; what reafon 
could any have to enlarge poffeflions beyond the ufe 
ot his family ? Locke. 


Prrista'LTICK, adj. [repstarw; perifialti- 
que, Fr. | 

Periftaltick motion is that vermicular motion of 

the guts, which is made by the contraCtion of the 


res 
fairal fibres, whereby the exccements are preffad 
downwards and voided, Quincy. 
The persfhalsick motion of the guts, ard the con- 
tinual expretfion of the tiuids, will not tutter she lea:t 
matter to be applied to one point the leaft jattane. 
a Arbusinar 
Peartste’Rion.a. f. The herb vervain. 
bra, 
Peristy'Ls. x. /. [peridile, Fr.] A circu. 
lar range of pillars. 
The Willa Gordiana had a pers /file of two hun- 
dred pillars. Arburhsat, s 
A - 
PE'RISYSTOLP. a N [rep and Cucoaz.] The 
paufe or interval becween the two motions 
of the heart or pulfe; namely, that of the 
fyftole or contraction of the heart, and 
that of the diaftole or dilatation. Dic. 
PERITONEUM. 7. fa [7&ziTerasov; peritaias, 
Fr.}] “Ihis lies immediately under the 
muicles of the lower belly, and is a thin 
foft membrane, which enclofes all the 
bowels containcd in the lower belly, 
covering all she infide of its cavity, Di2. 
Wounds penetrating into the belly, are fuch as 
reach no farther iaward chan to ihe feritoncum. 
Wijemen. 
Priryure. 2. /. [perjurus, Lat.] A perjured 
orforfworn perfon. Notin ufe, 
Hide thee, thou bioody hand, 
Thou perjure, thou fimulat of virtue, 
‘Thou art inceftuous, 


Shakfprare. 


To PEIRJURE. a. a. [peryuro, Latin.] 


To forfwear ; to taint with perjury. It 
is ufed with the reciprocal pronoun; as, 
he perjured hinfelf. 

Who thould be trufted now, when the right hand 
Is peryur'd to the bofom ? Shak/peare. 

‘The law is not made for arighteous man, but tor 
the lawlefs and difobedient, for peryured perfons. 

i Timothy. 
PE'RJURER. x. f. {from ferjure.] One that 
{wears falfely. 

The common oath of the Scythians was by the 
fword and tire; for that they accounted thofe two 
{pecial divine powers, which should work vengeance 
on the peryurers. Speafers 


PE'RJURY. u. f. [perjurina, Latin.) Falfe 


oath, 
My great father-in-law, renowned Warwick, 

Cried aloud What tcouige for perjury 

Can this carx monarchy atłord falie Clarence ? 

And fo he vanifh'd. Shalj scare, 

PE'RIWIG, w. /. [perrugue, Fr.] Actcitit- 

ous hair; hair not natural, worn by way ` 

of ornament or concealment of baldnets. 
Her hair is auburn, mine is pertect yellow ; 

If that be all the ditkerence in his love, 

I"}] get me fuch a colour’d periwiz.  Shut/peare. 
It ofends me to hear a robulteous per/zusg-pated 

fellow tcar a pafiion to tatters, to fplit the ears of the 


groundliags. Shulfpeare. 
The fun’s 
Dithevel’d beams and fcatter'd fires 
Serve but for ladies periwrgs and tires 
In lovers fonnets. Denne. 
Madam Time, be ever bald, 
I'll not thy periwig be call'd. Cleaveland. 


For vatling of their vifages his highnefs and the 
marquifs bought each a periwig, fomewhat to over- 
fhadow their foreheads. ioon, 

They uled talfe hairor periwigs. Arbuthnot, 

fiom her own head Megara takes 
A periwig of twitted fuakes. Sift. 

To Pe'riwic, w. a. (from the neun:] To 
drefs in falfe hair. 

Now when the winter's keener breath began 
To cryftallize the Baltick ocean, 

‘To glaze the lakes, to bridle up the floods, 
And periwig with fnow the bald-pate woods. 


Sslvefier, 
Near the door an entrance gapes, 
Crouded round with antick thapes, 
Difcord peritig':d with {nakes, 
e See the dreadful ftrides Mhe takes. Sut, 


PER 


Pe'stwinkee. wf 
t. A finall thellfith: a kind of fifh fnail. 

Thetis is reprefented by a lady of a brownifh 
complexion, her hair dithevelled 2bout her shoulders, 
upon her hesd a coronet of periceindle and chealop 
(hells. Leacham. 

2. (clematis. | A plant. 

There arc in ufe, for the prevention of the cramp, 
bands of green perizuinkde titd about the calf of the 
leg. Bacon. 

The common fimples with us are comfry, bugle, 
ladies mantie, and periwinkle. Mifeman. 

Jo Perk. v. n. [from perch, Shinver.| Vo 
hold up the head with an affedled brifk- 


nefs. 
If, afterall, you think it a difgrace, 
That Edward's mifs thus perks itin your face; 
Yo fee a picce of failing Aeth and blood, 
In all the ret fo impudcatly gond ; 
Faith, let the modett matrons of the town 
Coine here in crouds, and {tare the trumpet down. 
Pope. 
To Perx. v. a. To drefs; to prank, 
’Tis better to be lowly born, 
And ranze with humble livers in content, 
Ihan to be perk’d up in 2 glit’ring grief. 
And wear agolden forrow. Shak/peare. 
Perk. adj. Pert; brik; airy. Oblolete. 
My racged ronts 
Wont inthe wind, and wag their wriggle tails, 
Pearkasa peacock. but nought avails. Spenfer. 
Pe'rLous. adj. [trom perilous.) Dangerous; 
full of hazard. 
A perlous paffage lies, 
Where many maremaids haunt, making falle melo- 
dies, Spenfer. 
Late he far’d 


To Phiedria’s fleet bark over the per/cws thard. Spen/, 
Pu'rmacy. x. /. A little Turkith boot. 
Did. 


4 
E'RMANENCE, } 
P n. f. [from permanent. | 


PE'RMANENCY. § 
1. Duration; confiftency; continuance in 


the fame flate; laltingnefs. 

Salt, they fay, is the bafis of folidity and perma- 
nency im Compound bodies, without which the other 
four elements might be varioutly blended together, 
but would remain incompacted. Boyle. 

Shall I diipute whether there be any fuch material 
being that hath fuch a permanence or tixednets in 
being? Hale. 

From the permanency and immutability of nature 
hitherto, they argued tts permanency and minuta- 
bility for the future. Burnet, 

2. Continuance in reft. 
Such a punétum to our conceptions is al moft equi- 
vilent to permanency and ref. Bentley. 
PE'RMANENT. adj. [ permanent, French ; 
permanes, Latin. | 
y. Durable ; not decaying; unchanged. 

lf the authority of the maker do prove unchange- 
ablenefs in the laws which God hath made, then 
mult all laws which he hath made be neceffarily 
forever permanent, though they be tut of circum- 
ftance only. Hooker. 


That eternal duration fhould be at once, is utterly | 


unconceivable, and that one permanent initant thould 
be commenfurate or rather equal to all fucceflions of 
ages. More. 

Pure and unchang’d, and needing nodefence 
From fiùs, as did my frailer innocence ; 

Their joy fincere, with no more forrow mixt, 
Eternity ttands permanent and txt. Dryden. 
2. Of long continuance. 

His meaning is, that in thefe, or fuch other light 
injuries, which either leave no permanent etiect, or 
only fuch as may be bora without any great preju- 
dice, we thould exerc:fe our patience. 


Daurably ; iafiingly. 
Irt does, like a compact or confiitent body, deny to 
mingle permuinenicy with the contiguous liquor. 
Boyle. 
PerMANsion.2./, [from germanco, Lat.] 


Continuarce, 


Kenlewell, | 
Pe’RMANENTLY adv: {trom permanent. | | 


PAR 


Aithough we allow that hares mav exchange their 
fex fometimes, yet notin that viciMfitude it is pre- 
fumed; trom temale unto male, and trom male to 


female again, and fo ina circle without a permanfion 
in either. 

PERMEABLE., adj. [from permeo, Latin. | 
Such as may be paffed through. 


The pores of a bladder are noteafily permeable by 


air. Boyle. 
Pe/RMEANT. adj. [ permeans, Lat.] Pailing 
through. 


It entereth not the veins, but taketh leave of the 
crmeant parts at the mouths of tlle meferaicks. 
f Į 
Brown. 


To PE'RMEATE, w. a. [permeo, Latin. | 
'To pafs through. 


This heat evaporates and elevates the water of the 


abyfs, pervading not only the fiffures, but the very 


bodies of the Itrata, permeating the intcritices of 


the fand, or other matter whereof they confit. 
Wacdeward, 


PERMEATION. 72. f (from sermcate, | The 
act of palling through. 

PERMI'SCIBLE. adj. [trom permifcco, Lat. ] 
Such as may be mingled. 

PERMI'SSIBLE. adj, [permifus, Latin.) 
What may be permitted. 


PERMISSION. 2. fa [permiffion, Fr. permi/- 
jus, Lat.) Allowance ; grant of liberty, 
With thy permiffion then, and thus forewarn’d, 
The willinger J go. Milton. 
You have given me your permiffion for this addrefs, 
and encouraged me by your perufal and approbation. 
Dryden, 
PERMIU'SSIVE. adj. [from permitto, Lat. ] 
t. Granting liberty, not favour; not hin- 
dering, though not approving, 
We bid this be done, 
When evil deeds have their permiffsve pafs, 
And not the puniihment. Soak/peare. 
Hypocrify, the only evil that walks 
Invilible, except to God alone 
By his persfive will, through heay’n and earth. 
Milton. 
2. Granted; fuffered without hinderance ; 


not authorifed or favoured, 

If this doth authorife ulury, which before was but 
permiffive, it 1s better to mitigate ufury by declara- 
tion, than to fuffer it to rage by connivance. 

Bacon. 


Thus I embolden’d fpake, and freedom us’d 
Permiffive, and acceptance found. Milton. 
Clad 
With what permiffive glory fince his fall 
Was left him, or falfe glitter. Milton, 
Perme'ssivery. adj, [from permifirve. | 
By bare allowance; without hmderance 
As to a war for the propagation of the chriftian 
' faith, [ would be glad to hear !poken concerning the 
lawfulnefs, not only permifive/y, but whether it be 
not obligatory tu chriitian princes to defign it. 
Bacon. 
PerMi'sTION. 2. f, [permiftus, Lat.] ‘The 
act of mixing. 
Jo PERMIT. v. a. [permitto, Lat. permet- 
Gare 
te To allow without command. 

What things God doth neither command nor for- 
bid, the fame he peremitteth with approbation either 
to be done or lett undone. fHyoker. 

2. To fulfer without authorifing or approv- 


inge 
. To allow ; to fuffer. 
Women keep fileace in the churches ; for it is not 
permitted unto them to (peak. 1 Corinthians. 
Ye gliding ghotts, permit me to relate 
The myttick wonders of your filent fate. Dryden. 
Age oppreffes us by the fame degrees that it in- 
Rruéts us, and permits not that our mortal members, 
which are frozen with our years, thould retain the 
vigour of our youth. Dryden. 
We fhould not permit an allowed, pollibie, grest 
and weighty good to flip out of our thoughts, withont 


kaving avy rekiih, apy delire of ipfelfthere. Loske. | wath great fwiltneds or per nicity, 


brown, 


PER 
After men have acquired as much as the laws per. 
mit them, they have nothing to do but to take care ot 
the publick. Swift, 
4. To give up; to refign, 
Nor love thy life, nor hare ; but what thou liv’, 
Live well; how long, how Mhort, permit to heav’n. 
Milton, 
If the courfe of truth be permitted unto itlelf it 
cannot ef{Cape many errours. Brown, 
To the gods permit the reft. Dryden, 
Whate’ercan urge ambitious youth to fight, 
She pompoufly difplays before their fight ; 
Laws, empire, all permitied to the {word. Dryden, 
Let us nor aggravate our forrows, 
But to the gods permis th’ event of things. Addifon, 


PERMI'T. a. J. A written permiffion from 
an officer for tranfporting of goods from 
place to place, fhowing the duty on them 
to have been paid. 

Perami’rrance. x. f [from permit.| Al- 
lowance; forbearance of oppofition ; per- 
miflion. A bad word. 


When this fyftem of air comes, by divine perm/re 
tance, to be corrupted by poifonous acrimonious 
ftcams, what havock is made in all living creatures > 

Derham. 

PERMIXTION. 7. f. [from permifius, Lat. ] 

The act of mingling; the ftate of being 
mingled. 

‘They fell into the oppofite extremity of one nature 
m Chrilt, the divine and human natures in Chri, 
in their canceits, by sermixtion and confufion of 
fubftances, and of properues growing into one upon 
their adunation. Brevewsed, 

PERMUTATION. 7. f. (perata ETS 
permutatio, Latin,} Exchange of one for 


another. 
A permataticn of number is frequent in languages. 
Bentley. 
Gold and filver, by their rarity, are wonderfully 
fitted for the ule of permutation for all forts of com- 
Moditicse Ray. 

To Permu’re. v. a. [permuto, Lat. per- 
muter, Fr.) To exchange. 

PERMU TER. 7. f. [ permutant, French; from 
permute.) An exchanger; he who per- 
mutes. 

PERNICIOUS. adj, [ pernicic/us,. Latin; 
pernicieux, i. 

r. Miifchievous in the higheft degree; de- 
{tructive, 

To remove all aut of the church, whereat they 


fhew themfelves to be forrow ful, would be, as we are 
perfuadec, hurttul, if not pernicious hereunto. 
Hecker. 
I call you ferve minilters, 
That have with two perxicious daughters join’d 
Your high engender’d baitles, ’gainitia head 


So old and white as this. Shak/peare, 
Let this peraicioxs hour 
Stand ay accurfed ia the kalendar! Sdak/peare. 


2. [perzix, Lat.] Quick, An ufe which 
J have found enly in Milton, and which, 
as it produces an ambiguity, ought not 
to be imitated. 

Part incentive reed 
Provide, pernicious with one touch to fire. Milten: 

PERNICIOUSLY. adv. [from pernicious, | 

Deftructively ; mifchievoufly ; ruinoufly. 
Some wilful wits wilfully againft their own know- 
ledge, peraicioufly againtt their own confciencey 


have Caught. Afchain. 
All the commons 

Hate him perzicioufly, and with him 

‘Tea fathom decep. Shak/pears. 


PERNI'ClousNeESS. m. /, [from pernicious. | 
The quality of being pernicious. 

Perni’ciry. u.f. (from fernix.] Swift. 
nefs; celerity. 


Orhers armed with hard fhells,. others with 
prickles, the reft that have no fuch armature endued 


Ruy. 


PER 
PERORA'TION: x. f. [peroratis, Lat.) The 
conclufion of an aration. 


What means this paffionate difcourfe > 
This prcrarisn with fuch circumttances? Shak/p. 

True woman tothe laftt—my peroration 
] come to {peak in fpite of fufocation. Smart. 
To Perpe’Nd. v. a. [ perpendo, Latin.) To 
weigh in the mind; to confider atten- 
tively, 

Thus it remains and the remainder thus; 
Persend. Shacfpeare. 

Perperd, my princefs, and giveear. Shakjpeare. 

Confider the different conceits o' men, and duly 
perpend the smpertection of their difcoveries. Brows. 
Perre NDER. x. f, [ perpignue, French.] A 
coping ftone. 

PerpPe/NDICLE. 7. f [perpendicule, Fr. 

perpenctentum, Lar. ] Any thing hanging 
down by a ftraight line. Dict. 

FERPENDI'CULAR. adj. {perpendicu- 

laire, Fr. perpendicularis, Lat. 

1. Croffing any other line at right angles. 
Of two lines, if one be perpendicular, 
the other is perpendicular too. 

If in a line ob'ique thcir atoms rove, 

Or in a perpenticudir they move; 
lf fome advance rot lower in their race, 

And fome more fwift, how could they be entangled ? 

Blackmore. 

The angle of incidence, is that angle, which the 
line, defcribed hy the incident ray, contains with fhe 
perpendicular to the ret'etting or refracting furface 
at the point of incidence. Newton. 
2. Cutting the horizon at right angles. 

Some define the perpendicu/ar altitude of the 
highe:t mountains to be four miles. Brown. 
PERPENDI'CULAR. #. f. A line crofling 

the horizon at right angles, 

‘Though the quantity of water thus rifing and fal- 
ling be nearly conftant as ta the whole, yet it varies 
in the feveral parts of the globe; by reafon that the 
vapours float in the atmofphere, and are not reftored 
down again in a perpendicular upon the fame precife 
tract of land. Woodward. 
PERPENDI'CULARLY,. adv, [from perpen- 
dicular. | 
z. In fuch a manner as to cut another line 
at right angles. 

2. Inthe dire@ion of a ftraight line up and 
down. 

Yen mafts attacht make not the altitude, 

Which thou hat perperdice/a:¢y {all’n. Shak fpeare. 

Irons retrigerated north and fouth. not only ac- 
quire a directive saculty, but if cooled upright and 
poperdicuinsy, they will alfo obtain the faime. 

brown, 

Shoot up an arrow perpendicularly from the earth, 
the arrow will return to yourtoot again. More. 

All weights naturally move perpeadicularly down- 
ward. Ray. 
PERPENDICULA'RITY, 2. /. [from per- 
peudicular.| The itate of being perpen- 
dicular. 

The meeting of two lines is the ;rimary effential 
mode ur difference of an angle; the perpendicu- 
larity of thefc lines is the difference of a right angle. 

Watts. 

Perre'xsron.m. f. [from perpend.] Con- 
fideratior. - Not in ufe. 

Unto reafonable perperficns it hath no place in 
fome {ciences. Lrown. 
To PE'RPETRATE. v. a, [perpetro, Lat. 
perpetrers Fra) 

1. To commit; to aét. Always in an ill 


fenfe. 


Hear of fuch a crime 
As tragick poets, fince the-birth of time, 
Ne’er feign'd a thronging audience to amaze ; 
But trueand perpetrated in our days. 
My tender infants or my careful fire, 
*fhefe they returning will to ceath require, 
Will perpetrate on them the firit defign, 


Tase. 


3. Perpetual fcrew. 


PER 


The foret, which, in after-timesy 
Fierce Romulus, for perpetrated crimes, 


A facred refuge made. Dryden 


2. It is ufed by Butler in a neutral fenfe, in 
compliance with his verfe, but not pro- ’ 


perly. 

Succefs, the mark no mortal wit, 
Or furett hand can alwavs hits 
For whatfoe’er we perprirat-, 


We do bet row, we're iteer'd by fate.  udidras. 


PERPETRA TION. Tas fu [from perpetrate, | 
1. The a& of committing a crime. 


A defperate difcontented affaffinate would, after 
the perpetraticn, have honefted a mere private re- 
venge. Wcrton. 

A woman, who lends an ear to a feducer, may be 
infenibly drawn into the perpetraticn of the mott 
violent acts. Clariffa. 


2. A bad a@ion. 


The ftrokes of divine vengeance, or of men’s own 
confciences, always attend injurious perperrations. 
King Charles. 


PERPETUAL, adj. (perpetuel, Fr. perpetuus, 


Lat.] 


t. Never ceafing; eternal with refpect to 


futuritv. 
Under the fame moral, and therefore under the 
fame perprival law. Holydag. 
Mine is a love, which muft perpetual be, 


If you can be fo juft as I am true. Dryden. 


2. Continual; uninterrupted; perennial. 


Within thofe banks rivers now 
Stream, and perpetual draw their humid train. 
Ailton. 
Ry the mufcular motion and perpetual flux of the 
liquids, a great part of them is thrown out of the 
body. Arbuthnot. 
A ferew which atts 
againft the teeth of a wheel, and conti- 
nues its aftion without end. 
A perpetual {crew hath the motion of a wheel and 
the force of a fcrew, being both infinite. J#i/kins. 


PerPe'TuaLty. adv. [from perperual. } 


Conftantly ; continually ; inceffantly. 
This verle is every where founding the verything 
in your ears ; yet the numbers are perpetzally varied, 
fo that the fame fourds are never repeated twice. 
Dryden, 
In paffing from them to great diftances, doth it 
not crow denfer and denier perpetually; and thereby 
caufe phe gravity of thofe great bodies towards one 
another ? Newton. 
The bible and common prayer book in the vulgar 
tongue, being perpetually read in churches, have 
proved a kind or ttandard for languase, efpecially to 
the common people. Swift. 


Ta PERPETUATE. v. a. [perpetuer, Fr. 


perpetuo, Lat. } 


1. To make perpetual; to preferve from 


extinétion; to eternize. 

Medals, that are at prefent only mere curiofiries, 
may be of ufe in the ordinary commerce of life, and 
atthe fame ume perpetuate the glories of her maje- 
{ty’s reign. Addifen. 

Man cannot devife any other method fo likely to 
preferve and perpetuate the knowledge and belief of 
a revelation fo neceffary to mankind. Forbes. 


. ‘Vo continue without ceffation or inter- 


miffion 
What is it, but a continued perpetuated voice from 
heaven, refounding for cver in our ears > togive men 
norelt in their (ins, no quiet from Chrift’s importu- 
nity, till they awake from their lethargick fleep, and 
arife from fo mortiferous a ftate, and permit him to 
give them life. Haminond. 


PerPeTua'Tion, v. f. [from perpetuate. | 


The act of making perpetuaal ; iaceffant 
continuance. 


Nourifhing hair upon the moles of the face, is the 
perpetuation of a very ancientcultem. Brasen. 


PERPETUITY. ». /. [perpetuité, French ; 


(erpetiatas, Latin. ] 


Aad tekce the forfeit of cheit heads for miue. Dryd, | r. Duration to all futuritys 


PER 
Por men to alter thofe laws, which God for pers 
petwity hath eftablifhed, were prefumption mof in- 
tolerable, Hooker, 
Yet am I better 
Than one that's fick o’ th’ gout, fince he had rathes 
Groan fo in perpetuity, than be cur’d 


By the fuze phyfician, death, Shak fpeare. 
Time as long again 

Would be All’d up with our thanks s 

And yet we thould, for perpetuity, 

Go hence in debt. Shakfpeares 


Nothing wanted to his noble and heroical inten- 
tions, but only togive p:rperwity to that which was 
in his time fo happily ettablithed. Bacon, 

There can be no other ailurance of the perpetuity 
of this church, but what we have from him thee 
built it. À Pearfor. 

2. Exemption from intermiffion or ceflatton. 

A cycle or period begins again as often asit ends, 
and fo obtains a perpetuity, Helder. 

What the gofpel enjoins is a conftant difpofitron of 
mind to practice all chriftian virtues, as often as 
time and opportunity require; and not a perpetstty 
af exercife and action ; it being impotlible at one and 
the fame time to difcharge variety of duties. Ned/an, 

3. Something of which there is no end. 

A mefs of pottage for a birth-right, a prefent re- 
pat for a perpetuity. Sout. 

The ennobling property of the pleafure, that 
accrues tO a man from religion, is, that he that has 
the property, may be alfo fure ofthe perpetuity. 

South. 

The laws of God as well as of the land 
Abhor a perpetuity thould ftand ; 

Eftates have wings, and hang in foseune’s power. 


Pape. 


To PERPLE'N. v. a. [perplexus, Lat. | 
1, Jo difturb with doubtful notions; to 
entangle ; to make anxious; to teafe with 
fufpenfe or ambiguity ; to diftrat; tə 
embarrafs ; to puzzle. 
Being greatly perplexed in his mind, he deter. 
mined to goinio Perfia. 1 Maccabees, 
Themlelves with doubts the day and night per- 
plex. Denham, 
He perplexes theminds of the fair fex, with nice 
{peculations of philofophy, when he thould engage 
their hearts. Dryden. 
We can diitinguith no general truths, or at leaft 
fhall be apt to perplex the mind. L:cke. 
My way of [tating the main queftion is plain and 
clear ; yours obfcure and ambiguous: mine is fitted 
to inftruét and inform; yours to perp/rx and con- 
found a reader. Waterland. 
2. To makcintricate; to involve; to com- 
plicate. 
Their way 
Lics through the pepéex'd pathsof this drere wood, 
Milten. 
We both are involv’d 
In the fame intricate perplext ditrefs. Addifon. 
What was thought obfcure, perplexed, and too 
hard for our weak parts, will he open to the under- 
Nanding in a fair view. Locke. 
3. To plague; to torment; to vex, A 
fenfe not proper, nor ufed. 
Chloe's the wander of her fex, 
"Tis well her heart is tender, 
How might luch killing eyes perplex, 
With virtue to defend her. t Granville. 
PERPLEX. adj (perplex, French: perplexus, 
Latin.) Intricate; dificuit. Perplexed is 
the word in ufe. 
How the foul divedts the fpirits for the notion of 
the body, according to the feveral animal exigents, is 
perpex in the theory, Glanville, 


PERPLE'XEDI. Y, adv. [from perplexed] 
Intricately ; with involution. 

PERPLE'XEDNESS. v. /. [trom perplexed, ] 

re Embarraffuyent; anxiety. 

2. Intricacy ; involution ; difficulty. 

Obfcurity and perplexedre/s have been cat upon 

St. Paul’s epittles irom without. Locke, 

PERPLE'XITY. z. f. [perplexité, Fr. ] 

1. Anxiety; diftraction of mind. 


PER 

The fear of him ever fince hath put me into fuch 
perplexity, as now you found me. Sidney. 

Perplexity not fuffering them to be idle, they 
think and do, as it were, in a phrenfy. Hocker. 

The royal virgin, which beheld from far, 

In penfive plight and fad perplexity, 

The whole atchievement of this doubtful war, 

Came running faft to grcet his victory. Spenjer. 
2. Entanglement ; intricacy. 

Let him look for the labyrinth; for I cannot dif- 
cern any, unlefs in the perplexity of his own 
thoughts. Stilling fleet. 

Perrota TION. x. f. [per and poto, Lat. ] 
The a@ of drinking largely. 

PE'ROUISITE., m f. [ perguifitus, Latin. ] 
Something gained by a place or office 
over and above the fettled wages. 

Tell me, perfidious, was it {it 
To make my cream a perqnifite, 

And {teal to mend your wages? = S:/oru and Cat. 

To an honeft mind, the beft perguiftes of a place 
are the advantages it gives a man of doing good. 

Addifon. 

To what your lawful perguifites amount. Swift. 

PERQUISI'TION. x. f. [ perauifiius, Latin. ] 
An accurate inquiry ; a thorough fearch. 
Ainfworth. 


Pe'RQUISITED. adj, [from ferguifite.] 
Supplied with perquifites. 

But what avails the pride of gardens rare, 
However royal, or however fair, 

If perguifited varlets frequent ftand, 
And each new walk muft a new tax demand ? 
Savage. 

PERRY.  f. [poire, Fr. from poire. | Cider 
made of pears. 

Perry is the next liquor in efteem after cyder, in 
the ordering of which, let not your pears te over ripe 
before you grind them; and with fome forts of 
Fears, the mixing of a few crabs in the grinding is 
of great advantage, making perry equal to the red- 
freak cyder. Mortinzer. 

To PE'RSECUTE, v. a. [perfecuter. Fr. 
perfecutus, Lat.) 

t. Toharafs with penalties; to purfue with 
malignity. Itis generally ufed of pe- 
nalties inflicted for opinions. 

I perfecuted this way unto the death. Alls 

2. To purfuc with repeated acts of ven- 
geance or enmity. 

They might have fall'n down, being perfecuted 
of vengeance, and fcattered abroad. ifdem. 

Relate, 
For what offence the queen.of heav'n began 
To perfecute fo brave, fo juft a man. Dryden, 

3. To importune much: as, he per/ecutes 
me with daily folicitations. 

PERSECU'TION, n. f. [ perfecution, French; 

perfecutio, Lat. trom perfecute. | 

1, The att or practice of perfecuting. 

The Jews raifed perfecution againft Paul and 
Barnabas, and expelicd them. Ats. 

He endeavoured to prepare his charge for the re- 
ception of the impending perfecution; that they 
might adorn their profeffion, and not at the fame 
time fuffer for a caufe of righteouinels, and as evil 


doers. Fell, 
Heavy perfecution fhall arife 

On a!l, who in the worfhip perfevere 

Of fpirit and truth. Milton. 


The deaths and fufferings of the primitive chrif- 
tians had a great fhare in the converfion of thole 
learned pagans, who lived in the ages of perfeeution. 
l Addifen. 

2. The ftate of being perfecuted. 

Our necks are under perfecution; we labour and 
have no relt. Lamentations, 

Chriftian fortitude and patience had their oppor- 
tunity in times of affliction and perfecution, Spratt. 

PE'RSECUTOR. H. fe [ perfecuteur, French ; 
from perfecute.| One who haraffes others 
with continucd malignity. 

What man can do again{t them, not afraid, 


Vors IL 


PER 


Though to the death; againft fuch eruelties 

With inward confolations recompens’d ; 

And oft fupported fo, as fhall amaze 

Their proudech per,ceurars. Ailton, 
Henry rejected the pope’s fipremacy, but retained 

every corruption befides, and became a cruel perfe- 

cutor, Swift. 


PERSEVERANCE. %.f. [ perfeverance, Fr. 
perfeverantia, Lat. “This word was once 
improperly accented on the fecond fyl- 
lable. ] 

1. Perfiftence in any defign or attempt; 
fteadinefs in purfuits; conftancy in pro- 
grefs, It is applied alike to good and ill. 

The king-becoming graces, 
Bounty, peglev'rance, mercy, lowlinefs ; 
I have no rclifh of them. 4 Shakipeare. 
Perfeverance keeps honour bright ; 
To have done, is to hang quite out of fathion, 
Like ruy mail in monumental mockery. Shahip. 
They hate repentance more than porfever.:nee in 
a fault. King Charles. 
Wait the feafons of providence with patience and 
derfeverance in the duties of our calling, what dit- 
culties foever we may encounter. L' Fftrange 
Patience and perfeverunce overcome the greateft 
difficulties. Clariffa. 
And perfeverance with his batter'd thield. 
Brooke. 

2. Continuance in a ftate of grace. 

We place the grace of God in the throne, to rule 
and reign in the whole work of canverfion, perfe- 
verance, and falvation, Haminond, 


PERSEVE/RANT. adj. [ perfeverant, French; 
perfeveraus, Lat.] Perfifting; conflant. 
Ainfrsorth. 
To PERSEVE'RE. v. n. [ perfevero, Latin; 
perfeverer, Fre This word was anciently 
accented lefs properly on the fecond 
fyllable.] To perfitt in an attempt; not 
to give over; not to quit the defign. 
But my rude mufick, which was wont to pleafe 
Some dainty ears, cannot with any (kill 


The dreadful tempeft of her wrath appeafe, 
Nor move the dolphin from her ftubborn will; 


But in her pride the doth perfevere Mull.  Spenfer. 
Thrice happy, if they know 
Their happinefs, and perfevere upright! Milton, 


Thus beginning, thus we perfevere ; 

Our paffions yet continue what they were, Dryden. 

To perfevere in any evil courfe, makes you un- 
happy inthis life, and will certainly throw you into 
everlafting torments in the next. VWyitke. 

PERSEVE RINGLY. adv, [from ferfevere. | 
With perfeverance. 

To PERSIST. v. v. [perfifo, Lat. perfifter, 
Fr.] To perfevere; to continue firm; 
not to give over. 

Nothing can make a man happy, but that which 
fhall lait as long as he lafts; for an immortal fou! 
Miall perf? in being, notonly when profit, pleature, 
and honour, but when time itfelf, {ball ceafe. 

South. 

If they per/if? in pointing their batteries againtt 
parnecular perlvus, no laws of war fo: bid the making 
reprifals, Addijon. 

Persi/sTance. ) x. f. [from perfif?. Per- 

Persi'STeEncyY. § fiffence feems more pro- 

T. 

1. The ftate of perfifting ; fteacinefs ; con- 
fancy ; perfeverance on good or bad, 

The love of God better can confift with the inde- 
liberate commiffions of many fins, than with an al- 
lowed perfifiance in ary one. Gov. of the Tongue. 

2. Obitinacy ; obduracy ; contumacy. 

Thou think it me as far in the devil’s book, as 
thou and Falftaff, for obduracy and perjiftency. 

Shak'peare. 

Persi/stive. adj. [from fer/f? ] Steady ; 
not receding from a purpote; perfevering. 

The protractive tryals of great Jove, 


To had per//tive conttancy in men. Shak{peare, 


a e a a a 


PER 
PERSON. x», f. [perfoune, French ; perfona, 
Latin. ] 
t. Individual or particular man or woman. 

A perfor is a thinking intelligent being, that has 
reafon and reflection, and can coniider iticlf as ite 
felf, the fame thinking thing ia different times and 
places. Locke. 

2. Man or woman confidered as oppofed to 
things, or diflinét from them. 

A zeal for perfons is far more ealy to he perverted, 
than a zeal for things. Spratte 

To that we owe the fafety of our perfows and the 
propriety of our pofleifions. Atterbury. 

3. Individual; man or woman. 

This was then the church, which was daily in- 
creafed by the addition of other perjoxs received ins 
to it. Pearjun. 

4. Human being, confidered with refpect 


to mere corporal exiftence. 

Tis in her heart alone that you mutt reign ; 

You'll find her perfon difficult to gain, = Dryden, 
çe Man or woman contidered as prelent, 
acting or fuffering. 

If | am traduc'd by tongues that neither know 
My facultics ror perfon; 

"Vis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue mult go through. 
The rebels maintained the fight for a Imali ame, 
and for their perfors thewed no waat of courage. 
Bacone 
6. A general loofe term for a human be- 
ing; onc; a man. 

Be a perfon's attainments ever fo greats he fhould 

alwaysr:member that he is God’s creature. Ciarifa. 
7. One's felf; not a repréfentative. 

When I purpofed to make a war by my lieute. 
nant, | made declazation thcieot by my chancellor ; 
but now that I mean to make war upon France in 
perjon, 1 will declare it to you myfelf. Duco. 

Our Saviour in his own perfon, during the time of 
his humiliation, duly oblcived the fabbath of she 
fourth commandment, and all other legal rites 
and obfeivations. Mh hilee 

The king in person vifits all around, 

Com/lorts the fick, congratulates the found, 
And holds for thrice three days a royal feait. Dryd, 
8. Exteriour appearance, 
For her own perfon, 
It beggar’d all defcription. Shakjpeare, 
g. Man or woman reprefented in a Retutious 
dialogue. 

All things are lawful unto me, faith the apoftie, 
fpeaking, as it feemeth, in the peron of the chriftian 
gentile for the maintenance ot liberty in things in- 
different. Hooker. 

T hefe tables Cicero pronounced, uncer the perjor 
of Crallus, weie of more ule and authority than all 
the books of the philoluphers, Baker on Learning. 

10. Charaéter. 


From his firt appearance upon the ftage, in his 
new perfin of a [ycophant or jugzier, irftead of his 
former perjon of a prince, he was expoled to the 
derifion ot the courtiers and the common people, 
who flocked about him, that one might know where 
the ow: wasy dy the flight of birds. Bacon, 

He hath put on the perfin not of a robber ard 
murtherer, butof a traitor to the ate,  Mazywart, 

tu. Character of office. 

I then did ufe the perjon of your father; 

The unage of his power lay then in me = 

Andin th’ adminiltration of his law, 

While I was buly tor the commonwealth, 

Your highnets pleafed to forget my place. Shaky, 

How aitlerent is the fame man trom himfeil, =s 
he futtains the ferjsa of a magiflrate and that ot a 
friend ? Suuth, 

tz. [In grammar.] The quality of the 
noun that modifies the verb. 

Dorus the more bluthed at her finiling,. and flie 
the more {miled at his bluthing; becaule he had, 
with the remembiance cg! that plight he was in, 
forgot in fpeak:ng of himfelf the third peron. Sid. 

If tpeaking of himfelfin the firit ger(co: fiagulae 
has fo verious mernings, his ufeot the tisk terion 
plurai 13 with greater latitude. Lecke. 


2 O 


Shakjpeare. , 


Po PESR 

PE'RSONABLE. adj. [from per/on. | 

1. Handfome; graceful; of good appear- 
ance. 

Were it true that her fon Niniashad fuch a ftature, 
as that Semiramis, who was very per /oxabie,could be 
taken for him, yet it is unlikely that the could have 
held the empire forty-two years after by any fuch 
fubtilty. Raleigh. 

2. [In law.] One that may maintain any 
plea in a judicial court. Ainfevorth. 

FE'RSONAGE. x. f. [ perfouape, Fr. | 

1. Aconfiderable perfon; man or woman 


of eminence. 

It was a new fight fortune had prepared to thofe 
wocds, to fee thefe great perfozages thus run one 
aiter the other. Sidney. 

{cis not eaty to refearch the ations of eminent 
Pirjonagesy how much they have blemufhed by the 
envy ofothers, and whai was corrupted by their own 
felicity. ; Motion. 

2. Exterior appearance; air; ftature. 
She hath made comp2re 
Between our ttatures, the hath urg’d his height; 
And with her perfonage, her tall perjonage, 
She hath prevail'd with him. Shak/peare. 

The lord Sudley was fierce in courage, courtly in 
fafhion, in perfonuge ftately, in voice magnihcent, 
but fomewhat empty of matter. Hayward. 

3. Character affumec. 

The great djverfion is mafking; the Venctians, 
Naturally grave, love to give into the follies ot fuch 
feafons, when difguifed in a falfe perforage. Add jon. 

4. Characler reprefented. 

Some perfons mult be found out, already known 
by hiflory, whom we may make the actors and per- 

forages of this fable. Brcome. 


Pe'Rsonar, adj, [ perfoncl, Fr. perfonalis, 
Lat. | 
3. Belonging to men or women, not to 
things; not real. 
Every man fo termed by way of per/onal difference 
only. Hooker. 
2. Affecting individuals or particular peo- 
ple; peculiar; proper to him or her; 
relating to one’s private actions or cha- 
racter. 
For my part, 
I know no ferjcnal caufe to fpurn at him 3 
But for the general. Shakfheare. 
It could not mean, that Cain as elder had a 
ratural dominion over Abel, for the words cre con- 
Citional; if thou doeft well: and fo perjoval to 
Caio. Locke. 
*ublick reproofs of {in are general, though by this 
they lofe a great deal of their effect ; but in private 
converfations the application may be more perfona’, 
aid the proofs when fo directed come home. Rogers. 
lf he imagines there may be no perisza: pride, 
vain fondnefs of themfelves, in thofe that are patched 
and diefied out with fo much glitter of art or orna- 
ment let him only make the experiment. Law. 
3. Prefenc; not acting by reprefentative. 
The fav’ritesthat the abfent king 
In deputation left, 
When he was parjonal in the Irih war. Shak, peare, 
This immediate and perfona» {peaking ot God 
aimighty to Abraham, Job, and Moles, made not 
all his precepts and dictates, delivered in this man- 
ner, fimely and eternally moral; tor fame of them 
weie perjoaa/, aud many of them ceremonial and 
judicial. Hvite. 
4. Exteriour; corporal. 
Chis heroick conttancy determined him to defire 
In mMarfiage a princels, whole perjena/ charms were 
now become ure leatt partof ber character. Addijon, 
5» [la law.] Something iwovealie; fome- 
thing appendant tothe perlon, as money ; 
not reat, as land. 
This ita of kind not perfona’, 
But seal and hereditary was. Davies. 
S, [In grammar } A perfonal ver is that 


which has all the regular modification of 


the three perfons ; oppofed to unperfonal, 
that kas only the third. 


PER 
PERSONA'LITY. x. f. [from fer/ora!,] The 
exiftence or individuality of any cne. 

Perfon belongs only to intelligent agents, Capable 
of a law, and happinefs and mifery: this perjonality 
extends itfelf beyond prefent exiftence to what 1s 
paĝ, oaly by confcioufnefs, whereby it imputes to 
itielf paft actions, jut upon the fame ground that it 
does the prefent. Pcie, 

Pe'RSONALLY. adv, | from perfonal. | 
t. In perfon; in prefence; not by reprefen- 
tative, 

Approbation not only they give, who perfora//y 
ceclare their affent by voice, fign, or act, but alio 
when others doit in their names. Hovker. 

I could not perjonaiy deliver to her 
What you commanded me, but sy her woman 
I fent your meflage. Shakft eave. 

There are many reafons, why matters ot fuch a 
wonderful nature thould not be taken notice of by 
thofe pagan writers, who lived before our Saviour’s 
dilciples bad per/znaliy appeared among them. 

Addifon. 
2. With refpect to an individual; particu- 
Jarlv. 

She bore a mortz] hatred to the houfe of Lan- 

cafter, and per ovaesy to the king. Bacon. 
3. With regard to numerical exiftence. 

The converted man is perjonai/y the fame he was 
before, and 1s neither born nor created a-new ina 
proper literal fente. Rogers. 

To Pe'RSONATR. v.a. [from perfona, Lat. | 
1. To reprefent by a fictitious or aflumed 
character, fo as to pafs for the perfon re- 


prefented. 

This lad was not to per/onare one, that had been 
Jong before taken out of his cradle, but a youth that 
had been brought up in a court, where infinite eyes 
had been upon him. : Bacon. 

2. To reprefent by ačtion or appearance ; to 
act. 

Herfelfa while the lays afide, and makes 
Ready to perfonate a mortal part. _ Crafoaw. 

3. To pretend hypocritically : with the re- 


ciprocal pronoun, 

Jt has been the conftant practice of the Jefuits to 
fend over emifiaries, with inftructions to per/onate 
themfelves members of the feveral fects amongft us. 

Suifi. 
4. To counterfeit; to feign. Little in ufe. 

Piety is oppofed to that perjomated devotion under 
which any kind of impiety 1s difguifed. Hammond. 

Thus have I played with the cogmatift in a per- 


Sonated \cepticifm. Ghanvisle, 
5- To refemble. 
The lofty cedar perfoxares thee. Shakipeare. 
le To make a reprefentative of, as in 
picture. Outof ufe. 


Whofe eyes are on this fovereign lady firt, 
One do! perfozate of Timon’s frame, 
Whom fortune with her iv’ry hand wafts to her. 


Shuk{prare. 
7. To defcribe. Out of ufe. 

I am thinking what I thall fay ; it muft be a per- 
Jenating of himieli; a fatyr againit the foftnets of 
profperity. Shakfpeare. 

J will drop in his way fome obfcure epiftles of love, 
wherein, by the colour of his beard, the thape of his 
leg, the manner of his gait, the expreflure of his eye, 
forehead, and complexion, he {hall find himfelf moft 
feelingly perforated. Shuk:peare. 

Peasona tion. 2 /. [from perfozate.} 
Counterfeiting of another perfon. 

This being one of the fangeft examples of a per- 
foration that ever was, it deferveth to be dilcovered 
and related at the full. Bacon. 

PERSONIFICATION. mf. [from perfonify. | 
Profopopocia; the change of things to 
serfons : as, 

Confufisn heard his voice. Milton. 

To Perso’ NIFY. v. a. [from perfon.] To 
change from a thing to a perfon. 

PE'RSPECTIVE. af. [per/pecdif, French ; 
perfpicio, Latin. ] 

1, A glafs through which things are viewed. 


3 


a 


| 


AAS 
Tiit tend to danger, they turn above the fer/p B= 
ive, and {hew it fo little, that he can fcarce diicern 
it. Denbam. 
It may import usia this ca!m, to hearken torthe 
ftorms raifing abroad ; and by the beit per /peciires, 
to d'ícover from what coafts they break. ‘Temp. 
You hold the glafs, but terv the per/AeEive, 
Anc-tarther off the leflen’d object drive. Dryden. 
Faith for reafon’s glimmering light fall give 
Her immortal per/pective. Prior, 
2. The fcience by which things are ranged 
in piture,according to their appearance 
in their real {ituation. 
Medals have reprefented tneir build:ngs according 


to the rules of peripedives Addijon, 
3. View; vitto. 
Lofty trecs, with facred fhades, 
And per/peEizcs of plealant glades, 
Where nymphs of brighteftform appear. Drydens. 


Pe'RsPeEcTIVE. adj, Relating to the fcience 
of vifion; eptick ; optical. 

We have per/pe@ive houlez, where we make de- 
monf{trations of all lights and radiations; aad out of 
things uncoioured and traofpazeint, we car seprefent 
unto you all ieveral colours. Dace 

PERSPICA’/CIOUS. aiy. [perfpicax, Lat. } 

Quick-Sghted ; fharp of fight. 

Icis as nice and tender in fecling, as it can be paa 
fpicacious and quick in feeing. Scurh. 

PERSPICA'CIOUSNESS. x. f. [from per/si- 
cacious. |] Quicknets of fight. 
Perspica'city. xe fe [ perfpicacits, Fr.) 

Quicknefs of fight. 

He that iaid the toundations of the earth cannot 
be excluded the fecrecy of the mountains 5 nor can 
there any thing efcape the per/picacity of thofe eyez. 
which were betore light, and in whole opticks there 
is no Opacity. Browr. 

PERSPICIENCE, x. f. [per/piciens, Latin. | 

The a& of looking fharply. Dict. 
PE'RSPICIL. 2. f. | perfpicil/am, Latin.| A 

glafs through which things are viewed; 

an optick elafs, Litre uied. 
let truth be 

Ne’er fo far diltant, yet chronology, 

Sharp-fighted as the eagle’seye, that can 

Out-itare the broad-beim’d day’s meridian, 

Will have a per'picis to find her our, 

And through the night of error and dark dovbr, 

Difcern the dawn of truth’s eternal rayy. 

As when the rofy mora buds into day. Crafluna 

The per|pici/, as well as tiianeedle, hath enlarged 
the habitable world. Glanville. 

Perspiculty. mf, [per/picuité, Fr. trom 
perfpicusits. | 

Tranfparency ; tranflucency;. diaphas 
neity. . 

As for diaphaneity and perpicuity it enjoyette 
that molt eminently, as having its earthy- and fali- 
nous parts fo exactly refolved, that its body is left 

imporous, Brown. 
z2. Clearnefs to the minds eafinefs to be 

undertood ; freedom from obfcurity or 
ambiguity. 

The verfes containing precepts, haxe not fo much 
need of ornament as of peripicuity. Dryn. 

Perfpicu.ty- confifts in the ufing of proper terms 
for the thoughis which a man would have pafs from 
his own mir.& into thatot anothea’s, Lorre. 

PERSPI'CUOUS. adi. [perfpicuns, Lat. ] 

1. Tranfparent; clear; fuch as may be feen 
through; diaphanous ; tranflucent; not, 
opake. 

As contrary caufes produce the like effets, foever- 
the fame proceed froin black and waite; for the clear 
and per ipieucus body cieterh white, and that white 
a black. Peacham. 

2. Clear tothe underftanding; not obfcure;, 
not ambiguous, 

The purpotla is perfpicuows even as fubitance, 
Whole gioffnefs little characters fum up, Sbakj- 

All this is fo perjpicuous, fo undeniable, thar I 
need not be over induliious in the proof of it. 

Sirait, 


I. 


PEIR 


Perspricuousty.ady, [from per/picunus.] 
Clearly; not obfcurely. 
The cafe is no fooner made than refolved ; ifit be 
mace nvt enwrapped, but plainly and per/picuzufly. 
Bacon. 
Perspi'cuousness. 4. fa [from fer/picn- 
ous.) Clearnefs ; freedom from obfeurity ; 
tranfparence ; diaphaneity. 
PERSPI'RARLE. ad. [from per/prre. | 
1. Such as may be emitted by the cuticular 
pores. 

Inan animal under a courfe of hard labour, ali- 
ment too vaporous or peripirab/e will fubject it to 
too ttrong a perfpiration, debility, and furdden death, 

Arbuthnot, 
2. Perfpicing; emitting perfpiration. Not 
proper. 

Hair cometh not upon the palms of the hands or 
foles ot the feet, which are parts more perfpirable : 
and children are not hairy, for that their ikins are 
moft perfpirable. Bacon. 

That this attraction is performed by effluviums, 
is plain and-eranted hy molt; for eleCtricks will not 
commonly attract, unlefs they become per/piratle 

Brown. 
Peasptra’rion. x. fe [froin per/pire. | 
Excretion by the cuticular pores. 

Infenfible perfprrarica is the laft and moft perfect 

action of animal digetftion. Arbuthnot. 

PersPi/RATIVE. adj. [from perfpire. | Per- 
forming the act of perfpiration. 

Jo PERSPI'RE. v. x, [ per/pira, Latin. | 

1, To pertorm excretion by the cuticular 
pores. 

2. To be excreted by the fkin. 

Water, milk, whey, taken without much exercife, 

foas to make them per/pire, relax the belly. 
Arbuthnot. 
Jo PERSTRINGE. v. a. [perfringo, Lat. | 
To graze upon; to glance upon. Dr. 


PERSUA'DABLE. adje [from perfuade. | 
Such as may be perluaded. 


To PERSUA'DE. v. a. [per/uadeo, Latin; 
perfuader, Fr.] 
1. To bring to any particular opinion. 
Let every man be fully perfuvaded in his own 
mind. Romans. 
We are perfuaded setter things of you, and things 
that accompany falvation. Hebrews. 
Joy over them that are perfuaded to falvation. 
-2 Efdras. 
Let a man be ever fo well perfuaded of the ad- 
vantages of virtue, yet, till he hungers and thirfts 
after righteoufnefs, his will will not be determined 
to any action in purfuit of this confeffed great good. 
Locke. 
Men Mould ferioufly per/uade themfelves, that 
they have here no abiding place, but are only in 
their pallage to the heavenly Jerufalem. Wake, 
2. To influence by argument or expoftula- 
tion. Per/uafton feems rather applicable 
to the paflions, and argument to the rea- 
fon: but this is not always obferved. 
Philoclea’s beauty not only perfuzded, but fo 
perfuaded as all hearts muft yield: Pamela’s beauty 
ufed violence, and fuch as no heart could refit. 
Sidney. 
They that were with Simon, being led with cove- 
toufnels, were perfuaded for money. 2 Maccabees, 
To fit crofs-leg’d or with our fingers pectinated, 
is accounted bad, and friends will per/rade us trom 
it. Brown. 
How incongruous wouid it be for a mathemati- 
cian to perfuade with eloquence to ufe all imagina- 
ble infinuations and intreaties that he might prevail 
with his hearers to believe that three and three 
make fix. Wiitkins. 
I thould be glad, if I could per/wade him to write 
fuch another critick on any thing of mine; for when 
he condemns any of my poems, he makes tha world 
have a better opinion ot them. Dryden. 
3. To inculcate by argument or expoftula- 


tion. 


, 4. ‘Vo treat by perfuafion, 


PER 


To children, afraid of vain images, we fer/iat.te 
confidence by making them handle and look nearer 
fuch things. ‘Taylor. 
A mode of 

fpeech not in ufe. 

Twenty merchants have all perfzaded with him ; 

But none can drive lim fiom the envious plea 

Of forfeiture. Shakipeare. 
Persua'per,  /. [from per/uade.| One 

who influences by perfuafion ; an impor- 

tunate advifer. 

The earl, fpeaking in that imperious language 
wherein the king had written, did not irritate the 
people, but make them conceive, by the haughtinefs 
of delivery of the king's errand, that himfelf was 
the author or principal ferfuader of that counfel. 

Bacon. 

He foon is mov'd 
By fuch perfwaders as are held upright. 
Hunger ang thirft at once, 

Pow'rful perjicaders! quicken'd at the fcent 

Of that alluring fruit, urg’d me fo keen. Ailton. 
PERSUASIBLE. adj. [perfuafibilis, Lat. 

perfuafible, Fr. from perfuadeo, Lat.) To 

be influenced by perfuafion. 

It makes us apprehend our own intereft in that 
obedience, makes us tractable and per/ua/ible, con- 
trary to that brutifh ftubbornnefs of the horfe and 
mule, which the pfaimift reproaches. 

Government of the Tongue. 

PERSUA'SIBLENESS. 2. f [from perfua/i- 

ble.) The quality of being flexible by 
perfuafion, 


Persua’sion. ». /. [perfuafion, Fr. from 
perfuasus, Lat. ] 

1. Thea&t of perfuading; the a&t of in- 
fluencing by expoftulation; the act of 
gaining or attempting the paffions. 

If’t prove thy fortune, Polydore, to conquer, 
For thou haft all the arts of tine perfuafion, 
Truit me, and let me know thy love’s fuccefs. 
‘ Otway. 
2. The ftate of being perfuaded ; opinion. 
The moft certain token of evident goodnefs is, if 
the general perjuaffon of all men does to account it. 
Hooker. 
You are abus’d in too bold a perfuafion. Shakfp. 
When we have no other certainty of being in the 
right, but our own perfuafions that we are fo; this 
may often be but making one error the gage for 
another. Government of the Tongue. 
The obedient and the men of practice hall ride 
upon thofe clouds, and triumph over their pretent 
imperfections; till perfuafion pafs into knowledge, 
and knowledge advance into affurance, and all come 
at length to be completed in the beatitick vifion. 
South, 

Persua'sivr. adj. [perfuafif, Fr, from 
perfuade.) Having the power of per- 
fuading; having influence on the paf- 
fions. 

In prayer, we do not fo much refpet what pre- 
cepts art delivereth, touching the method of perju- 
Jive utterance in the prefence of great men, as what 
doth mait avail to our own edification in piety and 
godly zeal. Hosker. 

Let Martius refume his farther difcourfe, as well 
for the per/uafve as for the confult, touching the 
means that may conduce unto the enterprize. Bacon. 

Notwithitanding the weight and fitnefs of the 
arguments to perfuade, and the light of man's in- 
tellect to meet this per/uafive evidence with a fuit- 
able affent, no affent followed, nor were men thereby 
actually perfuaded. South, 


Persua'sive.y. adu, [from per/uaftve, } 
In fuch a manner as to perfuade. 
The ferpent with me 

Perf/uafively hath fo prevail’d, that I 
Have alio tafted. Milton. 
Many who live upon their eltates cannot fo much 
as tell a tory, much lefs {peak clearly and perjua- 
fively in any butioefs, Locke, 


Daniel, 


PERSUA'SIVENESS. x. f. [from pesfuafive,] | 


Influence on the pailions. 


- - 


Poi R : 

An opinion of the fuccefsfulnefs of the work Seirg 
as neccilary to found a purpofe of undertaking it, 
ag cither the authority of conimands, or the pofre- 

fivenJs of proinifes, or pungency of menaces can be. 

Hamorort, 

Persua'sory. adj. ( perfua/orius, Lat. from 

perjuade.\ Waving the power to per- 
fuade. 

Neither ts this perfuarfory Browne 

PERT, adj. [pert, Weih; pert, Dutch; 
appert, French, | 
re Lively; brifk ; finart. 

Awake the pert and nimble fpirit of mirth ; 

Turn melancholy forth to funerals. Shakfpeare, 
On the tawny fands and thelves, 
Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves. Milton. 

From per? to Rupid finks fupinely down, 

In youth a coxcomb, and in age a clown. SpefPator, 
2. Saucy; petulant; with bold and garru- 
lous loquacity. 

All fervants might challenge the fame liberty, and 
grow pert upon their mafters; and when this fauci- 
nefs became univerfal, what lefs mifchief could be 
expected than an old Scythian rebellion? Colier. 

A lady bids me ina very pert manner mind my 
pwn affairs, and not pretend to meddle with ther 
linea. Addifen. 

Vanefa 


Scarce lift’ned to their idle chat, 

Further than fometimes by a frown, 

When they grew pert, to pull them down. Swifr, 
To PERTA‘'IN. v. z. { pertiaco, Latin. | To 

belong ; to relate. 

As men hate thofe that affect that honour by am- 
hitiony which perrainerb not to them, fo are they 
more odious, who through fear betray the glory 
which they have. Hayward. 

A cheveron or rafter of an houfe, a very honour= 
able bearing, is never feen in the coat of a king, be» 
caufe it pertaineth to a mechanical profeffion. 

Peacham, 
PERTEREBRA’TION, a. f. [ger and terebra- 
tio, Lat.} The act of boring through. 
Ainfworth, 
PERTINA ClouS. adj. [from pertinax.) 
t. Obftinate; ftubborn; perverfely refo- 
lute. 

One of the diffenters appeared to Dr. Sanderfon 
to be fo bold, fo troublefome and illogical in the 
difpute, as forced him to fay, that he had never met 
with a man of more pertinacious confidence and 
lefs abilities. Waltor. 

2. Refolute ; conftant; fteady. 

Diligence is a fteady, conftant, and pertinacious 
tudy, that naturally leads the foul into the know- 
Icdge of that, which at firt feemed locked up from 
it. South, 

PERTINA'CIOUSLY. adu, [from pertina- 
cious. | Obftinately; ftubbornly. 

They deny that freedom to me, which they pera 
tinacioufly challenge to themlelves. Kirg Charles. 

Others have fought to eale themfelves of all the 
evil of aition by difputing tubtilly againft it, and 
pertinacicufly maintaining that atflitions are no 
real evils, but only in imagination. Tilotfor. 

Metals pertimaciou/ly refitt all tranfmutation; and 
though one would think they were turned into 2 


ditterent fubitance, yet they do but as it were lurk 
under a vizard. Ray. 


PerTINA'cITy, Um fi (pertinacia, 
Perrina’cirousness, § Lat, from per- 
tinacious, | 
1. Obftinacy; ftubbornnefs. 
In this reply was included a very grofs miftake, 
andit with pertivacity maintained, a capital errour. 
Brown, 
2. Refolution ; conftancy. 
PERTINACY. z. A (from pertivax, Lat. j 
i. Obitinacy ; ftubbornnefs; perfiltency. 
Their perrinacy is fuch, that when you drive 
them outo: one form, they aume another. Duppa, 
le hold: forth the pertinacy of ill tortune, in 
purfuing people into their graves. I Lflrarge. 


2 Ons 


T ee 
2. Refolution; fteadinefs; conftancy. 
St. Gorgonia prayed with paffion and pertinacyy 
till the obtained relief. Taylor. 
Pe/RTINENCE. |z f. [from pertineo, Lat. ] 
PE'RTINENCY. | Juitnefs of relation to 
the matter in hand; propriety to the 
purpofe ; appofitenefs, 

I have hewn the fitnefs and pertinency of the 
apoltle’s difcourfe to the perfons he addrelfed to, 
whereby it appeareth that he was no babbler, and did 
not talk at random. Bentley. 

PERTINENT, adj. [ pertizens, Lat. perti- 
nent, French. | 

1. Related to the matter in hand; juft to 

the purpofe; not ufelefs to the end pro- 
pofed ; appofite; not foreign from the 
thing intended. 

My caution was more pertinent 
Than the rebuke you give it. Shakfeare. 

l fet down, out of experience in bultnefs, and 
converfation in books, what I thought pertinent to 
this bufinefs. Bacon. 

Here | fhall feem a little to digrefs, but you will 
by and by find it pertinen’. Bacon. 

1f he could find pertinent treatifes of it in books, 
thut would reach all the particulars of a man’s be- 
haviour; his own ill-fafhioned example would fpoil 
all. s _ Locke. 

2. Relating ; regarding; concerning. In 
this fenfe the word now ufed is pertal- 
ing. 

Men thall have juft caufe, when any thing perti- 
nent unto faith and religion is doubted of, the more 
willingly to incline their minds towards that which 
the fentence of fo grave, wife and learned in that fa- 
culty thall judge moft found. Hooker. 

Pe‘RrINENTLY. adv. [from pertinent. | 
Apvofitely ; to the purpofe. 

Be mode(t and referved in the prefence of thy 
betters, (peaking little, anfwering pertizent/y, not in- 
terpofing without leave or reafon. Taylor. 

Pe'RTINENTNESS, 2. fe [from pertinent. | 
Appofitenefs. Di&. 
PERTI'NGENT, adj. [{pertingensy Latin. ] 
Reaching to; touching. icle 
Pe/rTLy. adv. [from pert.] 

1. Brikly; fmartly. 

J find no other diference betwixt the common 
town-wits and the downright country fools, than 
that the firtt are perty in the wrong, with a little 
more gaiety; and the lait neither in the right nor 
the wrong. Pope. 

2. Saucily ; petulantly. 

Yonder walls, that perr/y_ front your town, 

Youd towers, whofe wanton tops do bufs the clouds, 

Muf kifs their own feet. Shak/peare. 
When you pert/y raife your fnout, 

Fleer, and gibe, and laugh, and flout 3 

‘This, among Hibernian affes, 


For theer wit, and humour paffes. Swift. 
PE'RTNESS. 2. f. [from pers. ] 
1. Brifk folly ; faucinefs; petulance. 
Dulnefs delighted ey’d the lively dunce, 
Remembring the herfelf was pertne/s once. Pope. 


2. Petty livelinefs; fpritelinefs without 
force, dignity, or folidity. 

There is in Shaftefbury’a works a lively pertne/s 

and a parade of literature; but it is hard that we 

{tiould be bound to admire the reveries. Watts. 


PERTRA'NSIENT, adj, [periranfiens, Lat. | 


Pafiing over. Did. 
Ta PERTURB. Lv. as (perturbo, 
Jo PERTU'RBATE. § Latin. ] 


J. To difquiet ; to difturb; to deprive of 
ranquillity. 
Reft, ret, perturb-d fpirit. 
His wafting feh with anguifh burns, 
And his perturbed foul within him mourns. Sandys. 
2. Lodiforder; toconfufe; to pat our of 
regularity. 
‘hey are content to fuffer the penalties annexed, 
eather then perruré the publick peace, K, Chars. 


Shak/peare. 


PER 
The infervient and brutai faculties controuled the 
fucgeftions of truth; pleafure and profit overfwaying 
the initructions of honetty, and fenfuality perturb- 
ing the reafonable commands of virtue. Brown. 
The acceffion or feccifiou of bodies from the 
earth's furface perturb not the equilibration of either 
hemifphere. Braun. 
PERTURBA'TION. ne fo (perturdatia, Lat. 
perturbation, Fre] 
te Difquiet of mind; deprivation of tran- 
quillity. 
Love was not in their looks, either to God, 
Nor to each other: but apparent guilt, 
And fhame, and perturbation, and detpair. Milton. 
The foul, as it is more 1mmediately and {trongly 
affected by apash fo doth it manifelt all its pai- 
fions and perturbations by it. Ray. 


2. Reftleffnefs of pafons. 


Natures, that have much heat, and zreat and vio- 
lent defires and perturbations, ave not ripe tor action, 
ull they have paffed the meridian of their years. 


l | Baccn, 
3. Difturbance ; diforder; confufion; 
commotion. 


Although the long difentions of the two houfes 
had had lucid intervals, yet they did ever hang over 
the kingdom, ready to break forth into pew errur- 
bations and calamities. Bacon. 
4. Caufe of difquter. 
O polith'’d perturbation! golden care ! 

That keep’ft the ports of lumber open wide 

To many a v'atchful night: fleep with itnow, 

Yer not fo found, and half fo deeply fweet, 

As he, whole brow with homely biggen bound, 

Sleeps out the watch of night. Sbak/{peare, 
5. Commotion of paflions. 

Reftore yourfelves unto your temper, fathers; 
And, without perturbation, hear me {peak. 

Ben Fonfon. 
PERTURBA TOUR. ne f. [perturbator, Lat, 
perturbateur, Fr.]  Raifer of commo- 
tions, 
PERTU'SED. adj. [pertufus, Lat.] Bored; 
punched ; pierced with holes. Did, 
Pertu'sion. x. f. [from pertufus, Lat. ] 
1. The act of piercing or punching, 

The manner of opening a vein in Hippocrates’s 
time, was by ftabbing or persu/ion, as it is performed 
in horfes. Arbuthnot, 

2. Hole made by punching or piercing. 

An empty pot without earth èn it, may be put 
over a fruit the better, if fome few pertufions be 
made inthe pot. Bacon, 

To PERVA'DE. v. a. [pervads, Lat. } 
1. To pafs through an aperture; to per- 
meate, 

The labaur’'d chyle pervades the pores 
In all the arterial perforated fhores. Biackmore. 

Paper dipped in water or oil, the oculus mundi 
{tone iteeped in water, linen-cloth oiled or varnithed, 
and many other fubftances foaked in fuch liquors as 
willintimately pervade their little pores, become by 
that means more tran{parent than otherwife. 

Newton. 
2. To pafs through the whole extenfion. 

Matrer, once bereaved of motion, cannot of itfelf 
acquire it again, nor till it be ftruck by fome other 
body from without, or be intrinfically moved by an 
immateral felt-active fubitance, that can penetrate 
and pervade it. Bentley. 

What but God, 
Pervades, adiuits and agitates the whole? TBom/orr. 


Perva'sion, x. fe [from pervade.) ‘The 


act of pervading or paffling through. 

If fufion be made rather by the ingrefs and tranf- 
curfions of the atoms of fire, than by the bare pro- 
pagation of that motion, with which fire beats upon 
the outfide of the velfels, that contain the matter to 
be melted; both thofe kinds of fluidity, afcribed to 
falt-petre, wil! appear to be caufed by the perva/icn 
of a foreign body. Boyle. 


PE'RVERSE. adj. [ pervers, Fr. perverfus, 
Latin.) 
t. Diftorted from the right. 


PER 


And nature breeds 
Perverfe, ali mouitrous, all prodigious things. 
Miltex. 
2, Obftinate in the wrong; ftubborn; une 
tractable. 
Thou for the teftimony. of the truth hat born 
Univerfal reproach; far worfe to bear 
Than violence; for this was all thy care 
To itand approv’d in fight of God, though worlds 


Judg’d thee perver/e. Milo, 
To fo perver/e a lex all grace is vain, 
It gives them courage to offend again. Dryden. 


3. Petulant; vexatious; peevifh; defirous 
to crofs and vex ;.crofs, 
O gentle Romeo, 
Jf thou doft love, pronounce it faithfully, 
Or if you think I am too quickly won, 
1°ll frown and be perver/e, and fay thee nay, 
So thou wilt wooe : but elfe not for the world. 
? Shak/peare, 
PERVE’RSELY. adv. [trom perverfe.] With 
intent to vex; peevifhly ; vexatioafly ; 
fpitefully; crofsly; with petty malig- 
nity. 

Men perverfely take up picques and difpleafures 
at others, and then every opinion of the difliked per- 
fon muit partake of his fate. Decay of Piety. 

Men that do not perver/ely ufe their words, or on 
purpofe fer themfelves to cavil, feidom miltske the 


fignihcation of the names of fimple ideas. Locke, 
A patriot is a dangerous poit, 

When wanted by his country mott, 

Perverfely comes in evil times, 

Where virtues are imputed crimes. Swift. 


PERVE'RSENESS. n, f. [from perverfe | 
1. Petulance; peevithnefs; fpiteful croff- 
nefs. 
Virtue hath fome perverfene/s; for the will 
Neither believe her good, nor others ill. Donne, 
Her whom he wifhes mof, fhall ieldom gain 
Through her perverjenefs; but Lall fee her gain’d 
By a far worfe. Milton, 
The perverfenefs of my fate is fuch, 
That he’s not mine, becaufe he’s mine too much. 


Dryden. 
When a friend inkindnefs tries 
To thew you where your error lies, 
Conviction does but more incenie ; 
Perverfenefs is your whole defence. Swift, 


2. Perveriion; corruption. Not in vufe. 
Neither can this be meant of evil governours or 
tyrants ; for they are often eltab!ilhed as lawful poe 
tentates; but ot fome perverfene/s and defection in 
the nation itfelf. Bacsn. 


PeRVeE'RSION. z. f. [ perverfion, Fr, from 
perverje.}. The act of perverting ; 
change to fomething worfe. 

Women togovern men, flaves treemen, are much 
in the fame degree; all being total violations and 
perverfions of the laws of nature and nations. 

Bacon, 

He fuppofes that whole reverend body are fo far 
from dilliking popery, that the hopes of enjoying the 
abby lands would be an etkectual incitement to their 
perverfion. _ Swift. 

Perve'rsity. x. J. [perverfite, Fr. from 

erverfe.| Perverfenels ; croftnefs. 

What firange perver/ity is this of man ! 

When ‘twas a crime to talte th’ inlightning tree, 
He could not then his land retrain. Narvis. 


Jo PERVERT. v. a. [perverto, Lat. per- 
vertir, Fr.] 
1. To diftort from the true end or purpofe, 
Initead of good they may work ill, and pervert 
juftice to extreme injuitice. * Spenfer. 
If chou feeft the oppretlion of the poor, and violent 
perverting of jultice in a province, marvel rot. 
Ecclefafticur. 
If then his providence 

Out of our evil feek to bring forth good, 

Our labour mutt be to perver: that end, 
And out of good Rill to tind means ofevil. Milten. 
He has perverted my meaning by his gloiles ; and 
interpreted my words into blafphemy, of which they 
wese not guilty. Dryden. 


P ER 


Porphyry has wrate a voluine toetplain this cave 
of the nymphs with more piety than judgment; and 
another perfon has perverted it into obfcenity ; and 
both allegorically. Broome. 

We cannot charge any thing upon their naturc, 
till we take care that itis perverted by their educa- 
tion. Law. 

2. To corrupt; to turn from the right: 
oppofed to convert, which is to turn froin 
the wrong to the right. 

The heinous and defpitelul act 
Of Satan, donein Paradife, and how 
He in the ferpent had perversed Eve, 

Her hufband the, to ratte the tatal fruit, 
Was known in heav’n. Milton. 

The fubtle practices of Eudoxius, bifhop of Con- 
ftautinople, in perverting and corrupting the molt 
pious emperor Valens. Waterland. 

PERVE'RTER. x. /. [from pervert. | 
1. One that changes any thing from good 
to bad; a corrupter. 

Where a child finds his own parents his perver- 
ters, he cannot be fo properly born, as damned into 
the world. South. 

2. One who diftorts any thing from the 
right purpofe. 

He that reads a prohibition ina divine law, had 
need be well fatistied about the tenfe he gives it, lelt 
he incur the wrath of God, and be found a pervertar 
of his law. Stidiing fleet. 


PERVE'R TIBLE. adj, [from perwert.] That 
may be eafily perverted. Ainfworth, 
PERVICA’CIOUS. adj. [pervicax, Lat. } 
Spitefully obitinate; peevilhly contuma- 
cious. 
May private devotions be efficacious upon the 
mind of one of the molt pervicacious young crea- 


ture: ! Clarifja. 
Gondibert was in fight audacious, 
But in his ale moh pervicucious. Denham. 


Pervica’ciousLy. adv. [from pervica- 
cious.) With fpiteful obltinacy. 

PERVICA'CIOUSNESS. | ze f. [ pervicacia, 

Pervicalcity. Latin; from 

Pe'RVICACY. pervicacious. | 
Spiteful obftinacy 

PE'RVIOUS. adj. [pervius, Lat.) 

1. Admitting paifage; capable of being 
permeated. 

The Egyptians uled to fay, that unknown dark- 
pels is the firit principle of the worid; by darknefs 
they mean God, whole fecrets are perviows to no 
eye. Taylor, 

Leda’s twins, 
Confpicuous both, and both in act to throw 
Their trembling lances brandith’d at the foe, 
Nor had they mifs’d; but he to thickets fled, 
Conceal’d from aiming fpears, not pervious to the 
teed. Dryden. 

Thofe lodged in other earth, more lax and fer- 
viows, decayed in tract of time, and rotted at leògth. 

Wecodward, 
2. Pervading; permeating, This fenfe is 
not proper. 

What isthis little, agile, pervious fire, 

This lutt’ring motion which we call the mind ?Prior. 
PE'RVIOUSNESS, 7. /.[ from pervious. | Qua- 
lity of admitting a paffage. 

The pervioufne/s of our receiver to a body much 
more fubtile than air, proceeded partly from the 
Joofer texture of that glafs the receiver was made of, 
and partly from the enormous heat, which opened 
the pores of the glafs. Boyle. 

There will be found another difference betides 
that of perviou/nefs. Holder. 

Peru'ke. v. /. [perugue, Fr.) A cap ot 
falle hair ; a periwiy. 

1 put him on a linen cap, and his peruke over 
that. Wifeman, 

Jo Peru’ke. wv. a. [from the noun.) To 
drefs in adfcititious hair, 

PERU'KEMAKER, ntf [peruke and maker. | 
A makar of perukes; a wigmaker. 


2. To obferve; to examine, 


To Pe'sTER. v. a. [pefter, French. } 
1. To dilturb; to perplex; to harafs; to 


PERS 


Peru’sat. n. fa [from prrufe.] The at&t of 


reading. 

As pieces of miniature muft be allowed a clofer 
infpection, fo this treatife requires application in the 
perufal. Wosduurd. 

It upon a new perufa/ you think it is written ia 
the very fpirit of the ancients, it delerves your care, 
and is capable of being improved. Atterbury. 


To Pu RU'SE, v. a. [per and ufe.) 


te To read. 


Perufe this writing here, and thou fhalt know 
The treafon. Shak/peare. 
The petitions being thus prepared, do you con- 
ftantly fet apart an hour in a day to peru/e thofe 
stiuions. i acon. 
Carefully obferve, whether he taltes the diftin- 
guithing perfections or the fpccifick qualities of the 
author whom he perufes. Addifon. 


I hear the enemy ; 

Out fome light horiemen, and per.sfe their wings. 
Shakfpeare. 
l’ve perus'd her well; 
Beauty and honour in her are to mingled, 

That they have caught the king. Sbakfpeare. 

Mylelf I then perws'd, and lunb by limb 

Survey’d. Milton. 


PERU'SER. x, Ja [from perufe.] A reader; 


examiner. 

The difficulties and hefitations of every one will 
be according to the capacity of each perufer, and as 
his penetration into nature is greater or leis. Moodw. 


Pesa’pDe. te feo 


Pefade is a motion a horfe makes in raifing or 
lifting up his fore-quasters, keeping his hind legs 
upon the ground without ttirring,  Furvier's Dia. 


Pessary. a f | peffuire, Fr.) An oblong 


form of medicine, made to thrutt up 
into the uterus upon fome extraordinary 
occafions. 


Of cantharides he prefcribes five ina peffary, cut- 
ting off their heads and feet, mixt with myrrh. 
Arbuthnot. 


PEST. u. f. [peffe, French; pafis, Latin. ] 


1, Plague; pettilence. 


Let fierce Achilles 


The god propitiate, and the pef? aluage. Pope. 


ze Any thing inifchievous or deitrutive. 


At her words the hellith pef 


Forbore. Milton, 
Or all virtues juftice is the beft; 
Valour without it is a common pf- Waller. 


The pcf a virgin’s face and bofom bers, ? 
High on her crown a sifing fnake appears, 
Guards her black front, and hitles in her hairs. 5 


Pope. 


turmoil. 
Who then fhall b!ame 
His peffer'd fenies to recoil and (tart, 
When all that is within him does condemn 
Icfelt for being there ? Shak/peare, 
He hath not faii’d to peffer us with mefiuge, 
Importing the furrender ot thofe lands. Shak/peare. 
We are pflered with mice and rats, and to this 
end the cat is very ferviceable, More aguinf? Atheifmn. 
A multitude of tcribblers daily peffer the world 
with their infufferable ttuff. Dryden. 
‘They did fo much p-ffer the church and deluce 
the people, that contradictions themielves alerted 
by rabbies were equally revered by them as the ın- 


tallible willot God. Soul. 
At home he was purfu'd with noife; 
Abroad was péfler’d by the boys. Swift. 


2. Lo encumber, 


Fitches and peafe 
For pefl’ring too much on a hovel they lay. Tuffer. 
The people crowding near within the pefer'd room. 


Drayton. 
Confin’d and peféer'd in this pinfold here, 


Strive to keep up a trail and feverith being. Milton. 


Pe/sTERER. ve /. [from pefer,] One that 


pefters or difturbs. 


Pe'srerous. adj. {from fofer.] Encum- 


bering; cumberfome. 


REFS 
Tn the ftatute againn vagabonds note the diflike 
the parliament had of kaoling them, as that which 
was chargeable, pe/fcrous, and of no open example. 
Bucon's Henry vit. 


Pe'stHouse. ze f, [from peff and boufe.) 


Achofpital for perfons infected with the 
plague. 


PESTI'FEROUS, adj, [from pefifer, Latin. ] 
1. Deftructive ; mifchievous. 


Such is thy audacious wickednefs, 
Thy leud, pAif rous, and diifentious pranks, 
The very igtants prattle ot thy pride. Shak/peare. 
You, that have difcover'd fecrets, and made fuch 
pefiiferous reports ot inen nobly held, mult die. 
Sbhat/peare. 


2. Peftilential; malignant; infectious. 


[tis eafy to conceive how the fteams of peffiferous 
bodies taint the air, while they are alive and hot. 


Arbuihnor, 


Pe’sTILENCE. n. /. [peftilence, Fr. peftilen- 


tia, Lat.] Plague; pelt; contagious dif- 
temper. 
Lhe red peffilence Rrike all trades in Rome, - 


And occupations perith. Sbakfpeare. 
When my eyes beheld Olivia firk, 


Methought ihe purg’d the air of peftilence. Skakfpe 


Pe’sTILENT. adj. [peftilent, Fr, peftiieus, 


Latin. } 


Ie Producing plagues; malignant. 


Great ringiug of bells in populous cities diMfipated 
peftilent air, which may be trom the concuRion of 
the air, and not from the found. Bacon, 

Hoary moulded bread the foldiers thrufting upon 
their {pears railed againit king Ferdinand, who with 
{uch corrupt and peffident bread would feed them, 

Krilles. 

To thofe people that dwell under or near the equa- 
tor, a perpetual {pring would be a molt pe/filent and 
infupportable fummer, Bentley, 


2. Mifchievous; deftructive. 


There is nothing more contagious and pefilent 
than fome kinds ot harmony; than fome nothing 


more {trong and potent unto goad. Hooker. 
Which precedent, of pefèilent import, 
Againit thee, Heary, had been brought. Daniel. 


The world abounds with pefiilent books, written 
againft this doctrine. Swift, 


3. [n ludicrous language, it is ufed to ex- 


aggerate the meaning of another word. 
One pefilent fine, 
His beard no bigger though than thine, 


Walk’d on before the reit. Sucklirg. 


PesTiLe NTIAL. adj. | peftilencicl, Fre pej- 


tilens, Latin. ] 


1. Partaking of the nature of peftilence ; 


producing peftilence; infectious; con- 
tagiouse 
Thefe with the air paffing into the lungs, infect 
the mafs of blood, and lay the foundation of pei- 
lential tevers. Woodward. 
Fire involv’d 
In pefiilential vapours, ftench, and fmoak. Addi fon. 


'2. Mitchievous; deftructive; pernicious. 


If government depends upor religion, then this 
fhews the peffilential detign of thole that attempt ta 
disjoin the civil and ecclefiattical intercits.  Seurd. 


Pe'sTILENTLY, aedv.[trom peflilent, | Nii- 


chievoufly ; deltructively. 


PESTILLATION. 2 f> [pifti/tum, Latin.) 


The att of pounding or breaking in a 
mortar. 

The belt diamonds are comminuble, and fo far 
from breaking hammers, that they fubmic unto 
prfillation, and refit not any ordinary peitle. 

Brown's Vulgar Errcurse 


PESTLE. x fr [ piftillum, Lat.] An inftru- 


ment with which any thing is broken in 

a mortal. i 

o What real alteration can the beating of the pofle 

make in any body, but of the texture ot it? Lecke. 
Upon our vegetable food the teeth and jaws act as 

the pe/é/e and mortar. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


PESTLE of Park. nefa A gammon of bacon. 


 alinfwo ise 


Palit 


Per. nf. [This word is of doubtful etv- 


mology ; froin defsit, Fr. Or impetus, Lat. | 


perhaps it may be derived fome way from 
petit, as it unplies oniy a iittle fume or 
fret. | 
1. A flight pefion; a fight fit of peevith- 
nefs, 
Tf ail the word 
Should in a pet of temperauce feed on ovlfe, 
Drink the clear Rream, and nothing weer but freez?, 
‘Th’ all-giver would be unthankt, wouiu be unprais’d. 
Aliiton. 
If we cannot obtain every vain thing we afk, our 
next bufinefs is to take per at the refufsl. L’E/ra. 
Life, given for noble purpofes, muft not be thrown 
Up in a per, nor whined away in love. Collier. 
They caufe the proud their vifits to delay, 
And fend the godly in a pet to pray. Pope. 
2. A lamb taken into the houfe, and brought 
up by hand. A cade lamb. [Probably 


from petit, little] See Peat. Hanmer. 


RETARA.: 717. [ peralum, Latin. | 

Petal is a term in botany, fizritying thofe fine 
coloured leaves that compote the flowers of al] plents: 
whence p!ants are diftinguifhed into monopetalous, 
whole fower is one continued leaf; tripetalous, pene 
tapetalous, and polypetalous, when they confitt of 
three, five, or many leaves. Quincy. 

Ps'raLous. aaj. [trom petal.) Having 
petals. 

PETAR. ? x. /. [ petard, French; petardo, 

Pe'rarpd.§ Italian.) 

A petard is an engine of meta!, almoft in the 
Mape of a hai, about feven inches deep, and about 
five inches over at the mouth; when charged with 
fine powder well beaten, it is covered with a mad- 
ricror plank, bound down faft with ropes, running 
through handles, which are round the rim near the 
mouth of it: this perar is applied to gates or bar- 
riers of luch places as are detigned to be furprized, 
to blow them up: they are alfo ufed in countermines 
to break through into the enemies galleries. 

Military Di@icrary, 

‘Tis the {pot to have the engineer 
Hoin with his own petard. 

Find all his having and h's holding, 
Reduc’d t'eternal noife and fcolding ; 
The conjugal perard that tears 
Down all portcullices of ears, Hudibras. 

PETE'CHIAL. adj, [from peteckia, Latin. | 
Peftilentially {potted. 
In London are many fevers with buboes and car- 
buncies, and many pefechial or {potted tevers. 
Arbuihrat. 
PE'TERWORT. 2. f. [a/yre] A plant. 
PE'TIT. ad;, [ Fr.] Small; little; inconfi- 
cerable. 

By what {mall perit hints does the mind recover a 

vanifhing notion ? South. 
PETITION, x. / [petitio, Latia.] 
1. Requeft; intreaty ; fupplication; prayer. 

We muft propofe unto all men certain petitione in- 


cident and very inatesial in caufes of this nature. 
Hooker, 


Shak/peare. 


My next poor petition 
Js, that his noble grace would have fome pity 


Upon my wretched women. StLak/peare. 
Let my life be given at my petition, and my peo- 
ple at my requeft. Efther, 


Thou didit choofe this houfe to becalled by thy 
name, and to be a houle of prayer and petizicx for 
thy people. 1 Maccabees, 

We muf not only fend up petitions and thoughts 
row and then to heaven, but muf go through all 
our worldly bufinefs witha heavenly fpirit. Law. 

2. Single branch or article of a prayer. 

Thea pray'd that the might ftill poffefs his heart, 
And no pretending rival fhare a part; 

This laft petition heard of all ber pray’r. Dryden. 
Jo PETI'TION. v. a. {from the noun, ] To 


folicit ; -to fupplicate. 
You have petition all the gads 
For my profperity. Shak/peare. 
The mother petitioned her goddefs to beftow upon 
them the greate‘t gift that could be given. ddion, 


a E S Bo O O a a o a 


TARET 
PETI'TIONARILY, adv. [from petitionary, | | 
By way of begging the queftion. 
Ttis doth but peciriorarily infer a dextrality in 
the heavens, and we may as rzatonably conclude a 
tight and left literality in the ark of Noah. Brown. 
PETITIONARY, adj. [from petition, | 
ze Supplicatory ; coming with petitions, 
Pardon thy petitice.ny countrymen, Shakfpeare. 
Ic is our bate petiticnary breath 
That blows 'em to this greatnefs. Ben Fonfen. 
2. Containing petitions or requefts. 


from others. Heoker. 

l return only yes or no to queftionary and piri- 

tionary epiltles of halt a yard long. Swift. 
PetiTIoNER. 7. f. [from petition.) One 
who offers a petition. 

When you have received the petitions, and it will 
pleafe the petitioners well to deliver them into your 
own hand, let your fecretary firt read them, and 
draw lines under the material parts. Bacon. 

What pleafure can it be to be encumbered with 
dependencies, thronged and furrounded with peri- 
ticners ? Scuth. 

‘Their prayers are tothe reproach of the pesriioners, 
and to the contufion of vain defires. L’ Efirange. 

His woes broke out, and begg’d relief 
With tears, the dumb peritiovers of grief. Dryden, 

The Roman matroas prefented a petition tothe 
fathers; this raifed fo much raillery upon the peri- 
tioners, that the ladies never atter offered to direct 
the lawgivers of their country. Addifon. 

PE'TITORY, adj. | peritorius, Lat. petitoire, 
Fr.] Petitioning ; claiming the property 
of any thing. Ainfeworth, 

PE'TRE. 7 f. [from petra, a ftone.] Nitre; 
faltpetre, See Nrrke. 

Powder made of impure and greafy petre, hath 
but a weak emiffion, and gives but a faint report. 

brown. 

The veffel was frit well nealed to prevent crack- 
ing, and covered to prevent the falling in of any 
thing that might unfeafonably kindle the pene. 

Boyle. 

Nitre, while it is in its native Rate, is called perre- 
falt, when refined falt-perre. Woodward. 

Perre’scent. adj.| petre/cens, Lat. }Grow- 
ing ftone; becoming ftone, 

A cave, from whofe arched roof there dropped 
down a petrefcent liquor, which oftentimes before it 
could fall to che ground congeuled. 


PETRIFACTION, wf. [from petrifo, Lat. | 


1. The act of turning to ttone; the itate of 


being turned to ftone. 
Its concretive fpirit has the feeds of perrifaéfion 
and gorgon within itfelf. Brown 
2. That which is made ftone. 
Look over the variety of beautiful fhells, perri- 
uéions, ores, minerals, ftones, and other natural 
curiofities. Cheyne. 
PeTRiFa'CTIVE, ad;.[ from setrifacio, Lat.] 
Having the power to form ftone. 

There are many to be found, which are but the 
lapideicences and petrifactive mutation of bodies. 

- Brown. 

PETRIFICA'TION. mn. fe [petrification, Fr. 
from petrify.) A body formed by chang- 
ing other matter to ftone. 

In thefe ftrange petrifications, the hardening of 
the bodies feems to be effected principally, if not 
only, as in the induration of the ‘uid fubftances of 
an egg into a chick, by altering the dilpofition of 
their parte. _ _. Boyle. 

Petri FICK. adj. [ petrifiews, Lat.] Having 
the power to change to flone, 
Winter’s breath, 
A nitrous blaft that ttrikes petrifick death. Savage. 
The aggregated foii 
Death with his mace petrifick, cold and dry, 
As with a trident, {mote. Milton. 
Jo Pe'vRiFy. V, a, [ petrifier, Fr. petra and 
fos Latin. } 
1, To change to ftone. 


Petitionary prayer belongeth only to fuch as are in 
themfelves impotent, and itard in need of relief 


Boyle. | 


Pe 

A few referable petrified wood. Pe odeuard, 

2. To make calious; to make obdurare. 
Schiim is markt out by the apottle to the Hetrews, 
as a kind of petrifying crime, which induces indu- 
ration. Decay of Pisty. 
Though their fouls be not yet wholly ger fiet, yet 

every act of fin makes gradual approaches to it. 
Decay of Pict : 
Full in the midft of Euclid dip at once, ý 


And petrify a genius ta a dunce. Pope, 
Who ftifle nature, and fubfift on art, 
Who coin the face, and petrijy the heart. Young, 


To PETRIFY.@.%. ‘To become ftone. 
Like Niobe we marble grow, 

And perrify with grief, Dry ton, 
Petro’L, la. ff petrol, Fr.} Ali- 
PeTRo'LeuM. § gid bitumen, black, 

floating on the water of tprings./? ow, 
PE'TRONEL. a N [petrinal, Fr.) A pitoi; 
a fmall gun ufed by a horfeman, 
And he with perronel upheav’d, 

Inikead of fhield the blow receav'd, 

The gun recoil’d as weil it might. Hedibras, 
PET TCOY, xe f, (gzaphalium minus.) An 

herb, 4infwerih, 
PE'TTICOAT. ». f. [petit and coat.) ‘The 

lower part of a woman’s drefs, 
What trade art thou, Feeble?—A woman’s tay. 

Jor, fir.— Wilt thou make as many holes ia an 

enemy’s battle, as thou hat done ina woman's 


petticoat ? Shakjpeare, 
Her feet beneath her pessiccat, 

Like little mice, ole in and our, 

As if they fear’d the lighe. Sucking, 


Ic is a great compliment to the fex, that the vire 
tues are generaliy {hewn in petsicoats. Addijon, 
To fifty chofen tylphs, ot {pecial note, 
We truft th’ important charge, the pessicazt 
Oft have we known that feventold feace to fail, 
Though (tiff with hoops, and arm’d with ribs of 
whale. Pope. 
PETTIFOGGER. x. f. [corrupted from pes- 
tivoguer; petitand voguer, Fr.) A petty 
{mall-rate lawyer, 
The worft conditioned and leaft cliented petizo. 
guers get, under the fweet bait of revenge, more 


plentitul profecution of actions. Carew. 
Your perrif-ggers damn their fouls 
To Mare with knaves in cheating fools. Hudibrae. 


Corfider, my dear, how indecent it isto abandon 
your thop and follow pettifoggers; there is hardly a 
plea between two country elquires about a bairen 
acre, but you draw yourfelf in as bail, furety, or 
folicitor. Arburbnct. 

Phyficians are apt to defpife empyrics; lawyers, 
pettifoggers; and merchants, pedla:s. Seif? 

Pe'r TINESS. z. /. [trom petty. } Smallaefs ; 
littlenefs ; inconfiderablenefs ; unimpor- 


tance, 

The loffes we have borne, the fubjects we 
Have loit, and the difgrace we have digefied ; 
Toaniwer which, his perstize/s would bow under. 

Shak/peare. 
Pe'rtisH. ady.[ from fer. ] Fretfal; pecvith. 
Nor doth their childhood prove their innocence ; 
They're troward, pertifb, and unus’d to fmile. 
. Creech, 
Pe'rTISHNESS. z. f. [from pettib.] Fret- 
fulnefs ; peevifhnefs. 

Like chiidren, when we lofe our favourite pliy- 
thing, we throw away the reft in a tit of perrifprefs. 

Colliers 
PE'TTITOES. 7, f. [ petty and toe, |] 
1. The feet of a fucking pig. 
2. Feet in contempt. 

My good clown grew fo in Jove with the wenches 
fong, that he would not itir his pertétoes, till he 
had both tune and words. Shak/peare. 

PE'TTO, n. f. [Italian.] The brezit; figu- 
ratively, privacy. 

PE'TTY. adj. { perit, Fr.] Small; incon- 
fiderable ; interiour; little. 

When he had oo power, 

But was a perty fervant to the Rate, 


He was your ecemy. Shak fjerree « 


_ 


PEW 


Tr is a common experience, that dogs kaow the 
doz-killer; when, as in time of infection, fome 
petty tellow is fent out to kill the dogs. Bacon. 

Tt importeth not much, fome perty alteration or 


diference it may make, Bacon. 
Will Gad tncenfe his ire 
For fuch a perry tre(pafs ? Milton. 


Froin thence a thoufand leffer poets fpring, 
Like petty princes from the fall of Rome. Denbam. 

hey believe one only chief and great God, which 
hath heen from all eternity; who, when he propofed 
to make the world, made firit other gods of a princi- 
pal order; and atter, the fun, moon, and Stars, as 
petty gods. Crihing fiect. 

By all ¥ have read of perty commonwealths, as 
weil as’ the great ones, it feems to me, that a free 
people do ut themiclves divide into three powers. 

Swift. 

Bolonia water’d by the gerry Rhine.  Addifus. 

Can anexample be given, in the whole couric of 
this war, where we have treated the pettic/ prince, 
with whom we have had to deal, in fo contemptu- 
ous a manner? Sifi. 

PrelruULANCB. 2 Ta | [petulance, Fr. petu- 
Ye'rucancy. $  /aniia, Lat.] Saucinefs; 
peevifhnefs ; wantonnefs, 

itewas excelleutly faid of that philofopher, that 
there was a wall or parapet of teeth tet in our mouth, 
to reitrain the perulancy of our words, Ben ‘forfor. 

Such was others petwdincy, that they joyed to fee 
their betters thamelully outraged and abuled.Avne C. 

Wife men knew, that which looked like pride in 
fome, ard like petusarce in others, would, by ex- 
perience in affairs and conver/ation amoneft men, be 
iu time wrought off, Charendon, 

However their numbers, as well as their info- 
lence and perverfenefs increafed, many inltances of 
petséancy and teurrilty are to be feca in their 

* pamphlets. Swift. 

‘Shere zppears in onr age a pride and petu/ancy in 
youth, zeaious to calt otf the fentiment of their 
athers and teachers. Watts. 

Pe'tuLant. adj. (petulans, Lat. petulant, 
French. | 
1, Saucy; perverfe. 

li the opponent fees victory to incline to his fide, 
Jet him thew the force of his argument, without too 
importunate and petu/azt demands of an anfwer. 

Watts. 
z. Wanton. 

The tongue of a man is fo petulant, and his 
thavghts fo variable, that one thould not lay too 
great itrefs upon any prefent {peeches and opinions. 

Spechator. 
Pi'tuLantiy. adv. [from petulant.] 

With petulance; with faucy pertnefs. 
Pew. mf- [ pure, Dutch.] A feat enclofed 

in achurch. 

When fir Thomas More was lord chancellor, he 
did ufe, at mafs, to fitin the chancel, and hislady 
in a pew. Bacon. 

Should our fex take it into their heads to wear 
trunk breeches at church, a man and his wife 
would fill.a whole pew. Addifon. 

She decently, in form, pays heav’n its due ; 

And makes a civil vifit to her pew. Ycxne. 
Pelwer. zje [ piews!, Duich; vanuellus. | 
1. A water fowl. 

We reckon the dip-chick, fo named of his diving 
and Jittlene(s, puffins, peters, meawes. Carew. 

2. ‘ihe lapwing. Ainfworih, 

PEWTER. w. /. [ peancer, Dutch. } 

uy. A compound of metals; an artificial 
tnetal, 

Nine parts os more of tin, with one of regulus 
of antimony, compofe pewrer. Pemberton. 

Coari: pervier ts made ct fine tin and lead. baco. 

"The peuver, iato which no water could enter, 
became imore white, and liker to-fiiver, and lels 
flexible. Bacon. 

Pewser dithe-, with water in them, will not 
melt easy, but without it they will; nay, butter 
or cil, in theintelves inflammable, yet, by their 
mor'ture, will hinder meluag. Bacon. 

2, The plates and dithes in a houfe. 

The cye of tre muttrels was wont to make her 

pewter as et ddijon. 


PHA 


Pe'wTerer. x. J. [from peauier.} A {mith 
who works in pewter, 
He thal! charge you and difcharge you with the 
motion of a pewrerer's hammer. Shak/peare. 
We caufed a fkilful pewrerer to clofe the vetTel in 
our prefence with foder exquifitely. Boyle, 
PHA NO'MENON. #. f. Sce PHENOMENON. 
This has fometimes phen2mena in the 


plural. [ Paivowevov,] An appearance in the 
works of nature. 
The paper was black, and the colours intenfe and 
thick, that the phenomenon might be confpicuous. 
Newton. 
Puacevt’Na. nf. [dayidunn; from eye, 
eda, toeat.} An ulcer, where the harp- 
nefs of the humours eats away the flech. 
PHAGEDE NICK. ) adj. [ phageaenique, 
PHaceDe'nous. § ~~ French] Eating; 
ccrroding, 
Phagedenick medicines, are those which eat 
away tungous or proud fieth. Dir. 
A bubo, according to its malignancy, either 
proves cafily curable, or terminates in a phagedenous 
ulcer with jagged lins. Mifeman. 
When they are very putrid and corrofive, which 
circumftances give them the naine of foul pougede- 
nick ulcers,. fome fpirits of wine thould be added to 
the fomentation. Sharp. 
PHa'La Nx. z. f. (phalanx, Latin; phalange, 
French.] A troop of men clofely embo- 


died. 
Far otherwile th’ inviolable faints, 
In cubic phalanx fim, advanc’d entre, 
Iavulnerable, impenetrable arm’d. Milsons 
The Grecian phalanx, movelefs as a tow’r, 
On all fides batter’d, yet refiitshis pow’r. Pope. 


Puanrasm., (uf. [Pavrarun, Pavtacia ; 


PHANTAa'SMA, $ phanta/me, phantafie, 
French.| Vain and airy appearance ; 
fomething appearing only to imagination. 
All the interim is 
Like a phanta/ma or a hideous dream. Shaky. 
"Chis Armado ıs a Spaniard that keeps here incourt 
A phantajm, a monarcho, and one that makes fport 
To the prince and his book-mates, Shab/peare. 
‘They believe, and they believe amils, becaufe 
they be but pbaxtafms or apparitions, Raleigh. 
Ít the great ones were in forwardnefs, the people 
were in fury, entertaining this airy body or pban- 
tajm with incredible aftection ; partly out of their 
gicat devotion to the houle of York, partly out of 
proud humour. Bacon. 
Whys. 

In this infernal vale fir met, thou call’ ht j 

Metather, and that phurrta’mcall’tt my fon. Mile- 
Aflaying, by his devilith art, to teach 

The organs of her fancy, and with them forge 

Ilufions, as he litt, pbantofras and dreams, Milt. 


r 
NTA'S AL. 
VAA RE d See FANTASTICAL, 
PHANTA'STICK. | 


PHA'NTOM, 7. J. [ phantome, French. }. 
te A fpettre; an apparition. 

tf he cannot help believing, that fuchthings he 
faw and heard, he may fill have room to believe 
that what this airy phantom faid is not abfolutely to 
be relied on. Atterbury. 

A conttant vapour o'er the palace flies ; 
Strange phantoms rifting asthe mits arife ; 
Dreadtul as hermitsdreamsin haunted thades, 
Or bright as vations of expiring maids. 

2, A fancied viton. 

Reftlefs and impatient to try every overture of 
prefent happinefs, he hunts a atom he can never 
overtake. Rogers. 

As Pallas will’d, along the fable fkies, 
To zalm the cucen, the phantom filter dies, 


Pape. 


Pope. 
PHARISAICAL, adj. [trom pharifee.] Ri- 
tual; externally religious: from the fect 
of the Pharifees, whofe religion con- 
fitted almoft wholly in ceremonies. 

The caufes of {uperitition are pleafing ard fen- 
fual rites, excefs of outward and pbarfaical holinels, 
over-great reverence of traditions which cannot but 
load the shurch, bacon. 


RME 


Suffer us not to be deluded with gbarifaicai 
wailings inftead of chritian reformings. 
King Charles. 
PHARMACEUTICAL. } adj, [Pagwuntutte 
PHARMACEUTICK. { xò, from Pap- 
poaxsta,| Relating to the knowledge or | 
art of pharmacy, and preparation of me- 
dicines. 
PHARMACO'LoGIST. n.f. [Púpuwzxo and 
aryw.] One who writes upon drugs. 


‘fhe ofteocolla is recommended by the pharmaes- 
logifes as an abforbent and conglutinator of broken 


bones. Woodward on Fuffils, 

PHARMACOLOGY. x. /. [Qepwaxes and 
nye.) The knowledge of drugs and 
medicines. 


PHARMACOPOEIA, w#. f. [Qapunraxe and 
zotw; plarmacopée, French.) <A dif- 
penfatory ; a book containing rules for 
the compofition of medicines. 

PHARMACOPOLIST. 2. f. [Papuwaxey and 
mwnsw; pharmacopole, French.) An 
apothecary ; one who fells medicines, 

Pua'RMACY. x. f. [from Qaspexev, a me- 
dicine; pharmacie, French.] The art or 
practice of preparing medicines; the 
trade of an apothecary. 

Each dofe the gaddefs weighs with watchful eye, 
So nice her artin impious pharmacy. Carin: 

Pua’ros. } z. j. [from Pharas in Egvpt. ] 

Puare. $ A lighthoufe; a lantera 
from the fhore to direct iailors. 


He augmented and repaired the port of Oitia, 
built a paros or light-houfe. Arburdnot on Cetns. 
PHARYNGO'TOMY. z. [Pcevyg and 
zsuyw,] The act of making an incifion 
into the windpipe, ufed when fome 
tumour in the throat hinders refpiration. 
Pua’sers. xf. [ phafecli, Lat.) French- 
beans. Ainfuxrth. 
Pualsis. z. f. Intheplural phajes. | xow ; 
phafe, French.) Appearance exhibited 
by any body ; as the changes of the moon: 
All the hypothefes yet contrived, were built upon 
too narrow an inipection of the phases of the uni- 
verfe. Glarvisses 

He o’er the (eas fuialj love or fame purfue ; 

Aad other months, another phajis view; 
Fixtto the rudder, he (hali boldly feer, 
And pafs thofa rocks which Tiphys us’d to fear. 
Creech, 
PHasm. me f. (Gacwe.} Appearance; 
phantom ;. fancied apparition. 

Thence proceed many aereal figtions and phu/ins, 
and chyminras created by the vanity of our own 
hearts or feduction of evil {pirits, and not planted in 
them by God. Flammnond, 

PHEASANT. mf, [ fuifan, French; phas 
Jfranus, rom Phafis, the river ot Col- 
chos.] A kind of wild cock. 

The hardelt to draw are tame birds; as the cock, 

eacock, and Pheayint. Peachainon Drawing. 

Preach as ] pleate, I doubt our curious men 


Will chufe a pécafure Rill before a hen. Popes 
PHEER. #./e A companion, See FEER. 
Spenfer. 


To PHress. vea. [perhaps to fracze.] To 
comb ; to fleece ; to curry. 
An he be proud with me, L'il pheefe his pride. 
~ Shakjjcare. 
PRENI COPTER. u. /. [PDowinazlee 3 pis 
nicopierus, Latin. A. kind of bird, 
which is thus defcribed by Martial: 
Dat mist pone vibens nsaen fed inaua 
gilofes 
i ofra jäpii s guid fi garrula lingua foret ? 
He biended together the livers of guntheads, the 
brais of phealants and peacocks, tongues of pdes 
nicoplers, and themele of lumures, Sbekewill, . 


re! 


Fre’stx. af [Sond; phanix, Latin.] 
The bird which is fuppofed to. exif 
fingle, and to rife again from its own 
afhes. 

There isone tree, ile z henix throne; one phenix 
At this hour reigning there. Shak /peare. 

To all the fowls he feems a pherix, wtilten, 

Having the idea of a pborx in my mind, the 
firit erquiry is, whether fuch a thing does exif ? 

Icke. 

PHENOMENON. n. f. [Qaieperor; pheno- 
mene, French: it is therefore often 
written phenomenon 3 but being naiya 
ralifed, ie has changed the æ, which is 
notin the Engli language, toe. But 
if it has the original plural termination 
phevcmena, it fhould, I think, be written 
with æ. ] 

Appearance: vifible quality. 

Short-fighted minds are unfit to make philofo- 
phers, whofe bulinels it is to defcribe, in compre- 
herfive theories, the phcxomena of the world and 
their caufes, Burret. 

Thefe are cusiofities of little or no moment to 
the underftanding the phencmenor: of nature. 

Newton. 

The meh contiderable phercmencr, belonging to 
térretirial bodies, is gravitauion, whereby all bodies 
in the vicinity of tle earth prefs towards its centre, 

Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Any thing that ftrikes by any new ap- 
pearance, 

Puiar. a. f- [phiala, Latin; phiole, 
French.] A fmall bottle. 

Upon my fecure hour thy uncle fole 
With juice of curled hebcnon in a pdial. 

He proves his explications by experiments made 
wilr a £5/a/of water, und with globes of glafs 
filled with water. Neuter 

PHILA'NTHROPY. v. Touarw and 
avspuzez.] Love of mankind ; good- 
nature, 

Such a tranfient temporary good nature is not 
that pżiianthrepy, that love of mankind, which 
deferves the title of a moral virtue. Addijon. 

Frivi'ppicy. v. / [from the invedtives 
of Demcfthenes againit Philip of Mace- 
don.| Any invective declamation, 

FPHILO'LOGER, mw. fo [Psrorcyos.] Cne 
whofe chief ftudy is language; a gram- 
marian: a critick. 

Philologers and critical difcourfes, who look be- 
youd the fhell and obvious exteriors of things, will 
not be angry with our nzrrower explorations. Brewr. 

You expe, that I thould difcourfe of this mat- 
ter lke a-naturalitt, nota philchger. Boyl. 

The beit pAr/elogers fay, that the origina) word 
dues not only fignily domefticx, as oppofed 10 fo- 
reign, but alfo private, aSoppofed to common. 

Spratt’s Sermons. 

Priro.ro'cicat. adi. [fronr philslog y. | 

Critical F grammatical. 

Studies, called phite/cp ical, arehifory, larguage, 
grammar, theror:ck, poefy, and criucifm. Waris. 

He who pretends to the learned proteffions, ii he 
doth not arife to be a critick himfelf in philcicgical 
matters, fhould frequently converfe with didiiona- 
ries, paraphrafis, commentators, or other criicks, 
which may relieve any difficulties. Wrasts. 

Puito'eccist. 7. f. See PHILOLOGER. 
A critick ; a grammarian, 

POHILO'LOGY? zx. J. [Pacoy 3 philc- 
logie, Frex.ch.} Criticif{m ; grammatical 
learnug. 

Temper all difcourfes of philology with inter- 
fperfions of morality. Walker, 

PHI'LOMEL. nf. [from Philomela, 

PHILOME'LA. changed into a bird.] 
The nightingale. 

Time drives the tiocks from ficld to fold, 

When river: rage, and rocks grow cold, 


And pbi/ome/vecometh dumb. Sut f. 


Shaki. | 


3. 


PAPII 


Admires the jay the infeéts gilded winga, ~ 

Or hears the hawk, when pdilomela fings? Pope. 
PHILOMOT. adj. (corrupted from fexille 
morte, a dead leaf.] Coloured like a 
dead leaf. 

One of them was blue, another yellow, and an- 
other philomct; the fourth was of a pink colour, 
and the fifth of a pale green. Addijon. 

PHILO'SOPREME. ze f, [QsAcradnwa. | 
Principle of reafoning; theorem. An 
unvfual word. 

You will learn how to addrefs yourfelf to chil- 
dren for their benefit, and derive fome ufeful pbi/s- 
Sopbemes for your own entertainment. Waits. 

PuiLo'sopHER. z. f. [pkilbfophus, Latia; 
philofophe, French.] A man deep in 
knowledge, either moral or natural. 


Many found in belief have been alfo great pbilo- 
op bers, Hooker. 


The philofcpher hath long ago told as, that ac- | 
cording to the divers natures of things, fo muit the | 


evidences for them be; and that "ts an argument of | 


an und:{ciplined wit not to acknowledge this. 
Wilkixs. 
They all our fam’d pbilofophers defie, 
And would our faith by force of reafon try. Dryd-r. 
li the philofopbers by fire had been fo wary in 
their cbfervations and fincere in their reports, as 
thofe, who call themfelves philofopbers, ought to 
have becn, our acquaintance with the bodies here 
about us had been yet much greater. Locke. 
Adam, in the ftate of innocence, came irte the 
world a philofeprer, which fufficiently appeared by 
his writing the natures of things upon their names ; 
he could view eflencesin themfelves, and read forms 
without the comment of their refpeCtive properties. 
Scurb. 
PHILO'SOPHERS fone, ne A ~A ftone 
dreamed of by alchvmifts, which, by its 
touch, converts bafe metals into gold. 
‘That tone 
Philofepbers in vain fo long have fought. Milton. 
PHILOSO'PHICK, ? adj. | pkilefophigue, 
PHILOSOPHICAL. § French; from phi- 


lofophy.] 
4. Belonging to philoforhy ; fuitable to a 
philofopher ; formed by philofophy. 

Othersin virtue plac’d felicity: 

The ftoick laft in philofephick pride 
By him call'd virtue, and his virtuous man, 
Wie, perfect io himtelf, and all pofleding. Aiz/ron, 

How cauld our chymick friends go on 
To find the philofephick ttone ? Prior. 

When the fafety of the putlick is endangered, 
the appearance of a pbilofophicul or affected indo- 
lence mutt arife either from ftupidity or perfidiouf- 
nefs. Aadifon's Freebe!der. 

2. Skilled in philofophy. 
We have our philofspeical perfons to make mo- 
dern and famiitar things fupernatural and caufelefs. 
Skakfpeare. 
Acquaintance with God is not a fpeculative 
knowledge, builton abMradted reafonings about his 
nature and effence, fuch as philof:phical minds often 
bufy themielves in, without reaping from thence 
2nv advantage towards regulating their paffiuns, but 
practical knowledge. Atterbury. 
Frugal; abitemious. 
Thisiswhat nature’s wants may well fuffice : 
But fince among mankind fo few there are, 
Who will cocforimto phiofeg bick fare, 
1'1! mingle fomething of qur times to pleafe. Dryden. 
PHILOSO’PHICALLY. adv. [from philofo- 
plical.) Ina philofophical manner; ra- 
ticnally; wifely. 

The law of commonweals that cut off the right 
tend of malefac'ors, if philofepbicaliy executed, is 
impartial; otlerwife the amputation not equally 
punitheth all. Brown, 

No men has ever treated the paffion of love with 
fo much delicacy of thovght and of expreffiou, or 
fearched into the nature ot it more philofcplically 
than Ovid. D: yder 

lí natural laws were once fettled, they are never 
to be reverfed ; to violate and infringe them, is tlhe 
fame as what we call miracle, and doth not found 


P'RA 


very phifofopbically out of the meuth of an athei t. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

To PHILO'SOPHIZR. v. a. [from phile/c- 

phy.) Topay the philofopher; to rea- 

fon lke a philofopher ; to moralize ; to 

fearch inta nature; to inguire into the 
caufes of effets. 

Qualities occult to Ariftotle, muft be fo to us; 
and we muft not pAif:/cpbize beyond fympathy and 
antipathy. y Glanville. 

The war philsfephized upon the matter, and 
finding out at lat thatit was burning made the 
brick fo hard, cat itfelf into the fire. L'Effrange. 

Two doctors of the fchools were philef{-phizizg 
upon the advantages of mankind above all other 
creatures, L Efirange. 

Some of our pAikefcpbizixg divines have too 
much exalted the faculties of our fouls, when they 
həvz maintained, that by their force mankind has 
been able to tind out God. Drydene 

PHILOSOPHY. x». f. [ philofophie, Fr. 
philofoptia, Latin. ] 
1. Knowledge naturai or moral. 

I had never read, heard, nor feen any thing, I 
had wever any tattle of pbilofophy nor inward feeling 
in mylelf, which fora while I did not call to my 


fuccour. Sidney. 
Hang up philofephy; 

Unlefs philytphy can make a julet, 

Difpiant a town, severfe a prince's doom, 

It helps not. Shak/peare. 


The progrefs you have made in philzjophy, hath 
enabled you to bewelit yourielf with what} kave 
written. Digby. 

2. Hypothefis or fyfem upon which na- 
tural cfre€ts are explained. 

We thail in vain interpret their words by the noe 
ticns of our péilocpAy, and the doctrines io our 
{chools. Locke. 

3. Reafoning ; argumentation. 

Of good and evil much they argu'd then, 

Vain wifdom a!l and falfe philolopby. Milton. 

His decifions are the judgment of his paffions 
not of his reafon, the pilofopdy of the finner not of 
the man. Rogers. 

4. The courfe of fciences read in the 
fchools. 
PHI'LTER. x. f. [@iareovs philtre, French. J 
Something to caufe love. 
The melting kifs that fips 
The jellied philtre of her lips. Cleaveland. 

This cup a cure for both our ills has brought, 
You need not fear a piler in the draught. Dryden. 

A pbilrer that has neither drug nor enchant- 
mentin it, love if you would raife love. Addijon. 

To PHI'LTER. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
charm to love. 

Let not thofe that have repudiated the more in- 
viting fins, thew themfelves philcred and bewitched 
by this. Gow. of the Tongue. 

Puiz. 2. f. [This word is formed by a 
ridiculous centraction from phifsguomy, 
and fhould therefore, if it be written at 
all, be written phyz.} The face, in a 
fenfe of contempt. ; 

His air was tco proud, and his features amifs, 

As if being a traitor had alter’d his phiz. Stepney. 

PHLEBO'TOMIST. n.f. [ phlebotomifte, Fr. 
from PAW and zZ.0.} One that opens 
a vein; a blood-letter. 

To PHLEBO'TOMIzE. v. a. | phlebotomifer, 
French; from phlebotomy.} To let blood. 

The frail bodies of men muft have an evacuation 
for their humours, and be phieboronigzed, Hewel. 


PHLEEO/TOMY. 2./. [Pascor opie, prey, 
gase@, vena, and zivo; phlebotomic, 
French.] — Blocd-letting; the a& or 
practice of opening a vein for medical 
inter ions, 

Phl b.tcmy is not cure, but mifchief; the blood 
fo flowing as if the body were allvein.  Hoiydaye 
Although in indifpofitions of the liver or fp.cen, 
confiderations are made in ph/edosomy to thiis lituae 


PHO- 


tion, yet, when the heart is affected, itis thought 
as effc€tual to bleed on the right as the left. Brows, 
Pains fos the ‘pending of the f{pirits, come nearctt 

to the copious and {wile lofs of fpirits by falebou my. 
arvey. 

PHLEGM, ». f. [patypee: ; phlegme, Fr.) 
1. The watery humour of the bodv, which, 
when it predominates, is fuppofed to pro- 


duce fluggihnefs or dulnefs. 
Make the proper ufe of cach extreme, 

And write with fury, but corre with phlegm. Rof. 
He who fupreme in Judgment, asin wit, 

Might boldly cenfure, as he boldly writ, 

Yet judg’d with coolnefs, though he tung with fire; 

His precepts teach but what his works infpire, 

Our critics take a contrary extreme, 

They judge with fury, but they write with sb/rgen, 


Pope. 
Let melancholy rule fupreme, 
Cholcr prefide, o: blood or fklegm, 
lt makes no Giff rence in the cafe, 
Nor is complexion honour’s place. Swift. 


2. Water, among chymitts. 

A linen cloth, dipped in common fpirit of wine, 
is not burnt by the flame, becaufe the shium of 
the liquor defends the cloth. 3 Byle. 

PHLE'GMAGOGUE. » / [Pàtypaæ and 
aye; phlegmagogue, French.] A purge 
of the milder fort, fuppofed to evacuate 
phlegm. and leave the other humours. 

‘ihe pituitous temper of the ftomachick ferment 
mult be corrected, and plegmagezucs mult evacuate 
ite 7 floyer. 

PHLEGM A'TIC K. adj. [Pàsyparxos ; phlep- 
matique, French; from phlegm. | 

x. Abounding in phlegm. 

The putrid vapours, though exciting a fever, do 
colliquate the pA/egmatick humours ot the hody. 

Harvey. 

Chewing and fmoaking of tobacco is only proper 
for fhlegmatick people. Arbuthnct, 

2. Generating phlegm. 

A neat’s foot, I fear, is too phicpniatick a meat, 

Shak{peare. 

Negroes, tranfplanted into cold and phlegmatick 
habitations, continue their hue in themlelves and 
generations, Brown. 

a, Watery. 

Spiritof wine is inflammable by means of its 
oily parts, and being diltilled often trom falt of tar- 
tar, grows by every diftillation more and more aque- 
ous and phlegmatick. Newtsn. 

4. Dull; cold ; frigid. 

As the inhabitants are of a heavy pblegmatick 
temper, if any leading member has more fire than 
comes to his thare, it is quickly tempered by the 
coldnefs of the reft. dddijn. 

Who but a hufband ever could perfuade 
His heart to leave the bofom of thy love, 

For any phlegmatick defisn of fate. Sout bern, 

PHLE'GMON. w. fa [Parypor.] An infam- 
mation; a burning tumour, 

Pdbicgmon, or inflammation, is the firtt degeneration 
from good blood, and neareft of kin to it. Hijo man, 

PHLE'GMONOUS, adj. (from phlegmon. Jin- 
flammatory ; burning, 

It is generated fecondarily out of the dregs and 
remainder of a pA/egmonous or edematick tumour, 

Hervey. 

PHLEME. 2. f, [from phlebotomy.) A fleam, 
fo it is commonly written; an inftru- 
ment which js placed on the vein and 
driven into it with a blow ; particularly 
in bleeding of horfes. 

PuLoci'ston, n. f.[ Prorvucos, from Qàtav, | 

1, A chymicalliquorextremely inflammable. 

z. The inflammable part of any body, 

PHO'NICKS. 2. /. [from Qui. | The doctrine 
of founds. 

PHONOCA/MPTICK.ady.[Qomand xaprre:. | 
Having the power to inflect or turn the 
found, and by that to alter it, 

Vout, II, 


Poel 


The magnifying the found by the polyphonifms or 
repercu(fions of the rocks, and other phonocamptick 
objects. Derbam. 


PHo'sPHOR, Calo 
oe Te Ge bel nat Be ae ela 
1, The morning ftar. 
Why fit we fad when phof/pécras fhines fo clear ? 
Pope. 
2. A chymical fubftance which, expofed to 


the air, takes fire. 

Pbofphorus is obtained by diftillation from urine 
putrihed, by the force of a very vehement and long 
continued fire. Pemberter. 

Of lambent fame you have whole fheets in a 
handful of phifphor. Addijor. 

Liquid and tolid phofpherns thow their flames 
mors confpicuoutly, when expofed to the air. 

Cheyne. 

PHRASE. 7. /. [ Ppceoss. | 
1. An idiom; a mode of fpeech peculiar 

to a language. 
2. An exprefhon; a mode of fpeech. 

Now mince the fin, 

And mollify damnation with a phrafe: 

Say you confented not to Sancho’s death, 

But barely not forbad it. Dryden. 

To fear the Lord, and depart from evil, arc 
pbrajes wh:ch the fcripture ufeth to exprefs the fum 
of rcligion. Tillotfen. 

3. otyle; expreffion. 
Thou fpeak’ft 
In better phrafe and matter than thou didit. Shat/, 
To PHRASE., v. a. [from the noun,] ‘lo 


ftyle ; to call; to term 
Thefe funs, 
For fo they perge them, by their heralds challenged 
The noble Ipirits to arms. Shat/peare. 
PHRaSFO'LOGY. #. f. [Ppxais and Asyu. | 
1. Style; didtion. 

‘The fcholars of Ireland feem not to have the leaf 
conception of a flile, but run on ina flat phrafeolog ys 
often mingled with barbarous terms. Swift, 

2. A phrafe book. Ainfwsorth. 

PHRENE'TICK, | adj. [Qpemnrixds 5 phrene- 

PHRE'NTICK. §  zigue, Fr.| Mad; in- 
flamed in the brain; frantick. 

Phrencticks imagine they fee that without, which 
their imigination is affected with within. Harvey. 

What aittrum, what pbrenctick mood, 

Makes you thus lavith of your blood? = Hudibras. 

‘The world was little better than a common fold of 
phrenticks and bedlams, Woodward, 

PHRENI'TIS. z. f. [ Ppevizss, | Madnefs ; in- 
flammation of the brain, 

It is allowed to prevent a phrenstis,  Wifeman. 

PHRE'NSY. x. /. [from Afris; phrenefie, 
Fr. whence, by contra@tep, phren/y. 
Madnefs; franticknefs. Pi This is too 
often written frenzy. -See Frenzy. 

Many never think on God, but in extremity of 
fear, and then perplexity not fufiering them to be 
idle, they think and do as it were in a pdrca/y. 

Hooker. 

Demoniack phrenfy, moping melancholy. Mitr. 

Would they only pleafe themfelves in the delufion, 
the phren/y were more innocent; but Junaticks will 
needs be kings. Decay of Piery 

Phrenfy or inflammation of the brain, piofule 
hemorrhages trom the nofe refolve, and copious 
bleeding in the temporal arterics. A buthnot. 

PHTHISICAL, adj.[ OS:ru26; phtyfigue, Fr. 
from phihifick.| Wafting. 

Collefion of purulent matter in the capacity of 
the breatt, if not fuddenly curcd, doth undoubtedly 
impell the patientiato a pArhifical confamption. 

Harveys on Confuraptions. 

PHTHI SICK. nef. [GRieis 5; plijfie, Fr.] 
A confuinptior. 

His difeale was a phrdijick or afliena oft incurring 
to an orthopnea. Harv:y on Corfumptions. 

PHTHI's13. wf. [Odiou,] «A confumption, 

If the lungs be wounded deep, though they efcape 
the ürít nine days, yet they terminate in a phihits 
or Aftula, Mifeman. 


— 


PHY 


PHILA'CTERY. 2.f.[Qurwnrapior; phyladierr, 
Fr.| A bandage on which was inferibed 


fome memorable fentence. 
The pbilafteries on their wrifts and foreheads 
were looked on as fpells, which would yield them 
impunity tur their difotedience. Hammond. 
Golden tayings, 
On large phbyiučieries expretiive writ, 
Were to the forcheads of the Rabbins ty’d. 


Puy'stcaL. adj.| phyfigue, Yr. from phyfick. | 
1. Relating to nature or to nâtusai plhilofo - 
phy ; not moral. 

The palra notion of neceffity, that without 
which the work cannot pofibly be done; it cannot 
be affirmed of all the articles of the creed, that they 
are thus neceflary. Hanmond. 

I call that ghyfcal ceriainty which doth depend 
upon the evidence of fenfe, which is the frt and 
highch kind ot evidence of which human nature is 
capable, Wilkins. 

‘Fa reflect on thofe innumerable fecrets of nature 
and physical philofophy, which Homer wrought ia 
his allegories, what a new fceac of wonder may this 
afford us! Pope. 

Charity in its origin is a plyfcal and neceflary 
confequence of the principle of re-union. Cheyne, 

2. Pertaining to the {cience of healing ; as, 
a phyfical trestife, phyfrcal herbs, 
3. Medicinal; helpful to health, 

Is Brutus fick ? and ts it phyfical 

To walk unbraced, and fuck up the humours 


Pricr 


Of the dank morning ? Sbakf{peare. 
The blood 1 dropissather phyfical 
Than dangerous to me. Shak/peare, 


4. Refembling phy fick : as, a phyfrcal tafe. 


PHY'’SICALLY. adv. [from phyfcal. } 

1. According to nature; by natural onera- 
tion; in the way or fenfe of natural phi- 
lofophy ; not morally, 

Time meafuring out their motion, informs us of 
the periods and terms of their duration, rather than 
eficcteth or phyfically produceth the fame, Brown. 

Fhe outward act of worfhip may be confidered 
poyfcally and abttra@ly from any law, and fo it de- 
pends upon the nature of the intention, and morally, 
as good or evil: and fo it receives its denomination 
from the law. Stilling fleet. 

Though the aét of the will commanding, and the 
act of any other faculty, executing that which is fo 
commanded, be phufically and in the precife nature 
of things diftinct, yet morally as they proceed from 
one entire, free, moral agent, may pafs for one and 
the (ame action. South's Sermons. 

I do not fey, that the nature of light confifts in 
finall round globules, for I am not now treating 
phyfically ot light or colours. Locke, 

2. According to the fcience of medicine; 
according to the rules of medicine. 

He that lives phyfca/’y, mutt live milerably. 

Cocrey. 

Puysi’cran. x. f. [ phyficien, Fr. from phy- 

fick. JOne who profeffes the art of healing, 
Truft not the phyfician, 

His antidotes are poifon, and he flays 

More than you rob. Shak/peare. 

Some phuficians are fo conformable to the humour 
of the paticut, as they prefs not the truc cure of the 
difeafe ; and otheis are fo regular, as they refpect 
not fufficiently the condition of the patient. Bacon. 

His gratulatory verte to king Henry is not more 
witty than the cpigram upon the name of Nicolaus, 
an ignorant phyjician, who had been the death of 
thoutands. Peacham of Poetry. 

‘Taught by thy art divine, the fage phy fician 
Eludes the urn; and chains, or exiles death. Prior, 

PHYISICK. x. / [Peria which origi- 
nally fignifying natural philofephy, bas 
been transferred in many modern lane 
guages ta medicine. | 


1. The fcience of healing. 
Were it my bufinefs to underftand phyick, would 
not the fafer way be to confult vature herfelt in the 
hiftory of difeafes and their cures, than efpoule 


Zul 


P4lrigy 
the principles of the dogmatifts, methodilts, crchy- 
mi fts ? Lecke. 
2. Medicines; remedies. 

In itfelf wedefire health, phy/c& only for health’s 
fare. Hooker. 

Ule phyfick or ever thou be fick. Evelefiaflicus. 

Prayer is the beit péyfck ior many melancholy 
divcafes. Peacharn. 

He ‘fcapes the belt, who nature to repair 
Draws phyjick from the fieids in draughts ot ae air. 

ryaens 

As ail feafons are not proper for phyfick, io all | 
times are not St for purging the body polirick. | 

Davenar?. 
3. [In common phrafe.] A purge. 

The people ufe phyjick to purge themfelves of | 

humours. Abbot, 
Tu Pry'sick, v. a. [from the noun.| To 
purge; to treat with phyfick ; to cure. 

The labour we delight in phy/icks pains Shak/p. 

Itis a gailant child; one that indeed pAyfcts the 
fubjeét, makes old hearts freth. Shak/peare. 

Give him allowance as the worthier man ; 

For that will ph;fck the great myrmidon 
Who broils in loud applaufe. Shakfpeare. 

In virtue and in health we love to be inftru@ed, 

as well as phyjickea with picafure. L' Ejirange. 

Paystco'rHeoLocy. x /. [from pkyjico 
and rheology. | Divinity enforced or iliuf- 
trated by natural philofophy. 

PHYSIO'GNOMER. } m fe [phyfionorrifte, 

Puysto‘cnomist. § Fr. from phyfog- 
'nomy.] One who judges of the temper 
or tuture fortune by the features of the 
face. 

Digonius, when he fhould have been put to death 
by the Turk, a phyfiogncmcr withed he might not 
d!e, becaule he would tow much Jdulention among the 
chriftians. Peacham. 

Apeiles made his pictures fo very like, that a 
prrfegnomif? and fortune-teller foretold, by looking 
on them, the time of their deaths whom thofe pic- 
tures reprefented. Dryden, 

Let the plyficguomif?s examine his features. 

F Arbuthnot and Pepe. 
Puystocnomick. 2 adi, [Qurioyrw- 


PHYSIOGNOMONICK. § porxos; from 
payfiognomy.| Drawn from the contem- 
plation of the face; converfant in con- 
templation of the facc. 

PH YSIO‘'GNOMY. x. f. [from phy/rogno- 
mony 5 PuTwryrajnovice ; phyfsonomnic, kr, | 
1. The act of difcovering the temper, and 
foreknowing the fortune, by the features 

of the face. 

In all poyficgnomy, the lineaments of the body 
will difcover thofe natural inclinations of the mind 
which dithmulauon will conceal, or dilcipline wili 
fupprefs. Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

a. lhe face; the caft of the look. 


The aftrologer, who fpells the ftars, 
Miuftukes his globes, and in her brighter eye 


Interprets heaven's phyfcgncmty. Cleaveland. 
They'll tind i? the phyfoguomies 
©’ th’ planets all men’s deitinies. Hudibras. 


The end of portraits confits in expreffing the true 
temper of thofe perfons which it reprefents, and to 
make known their phyfcgnamy, Dryden, 

The dittinguifhing characters of the face, and tise 
Ape ae ee Brey a an and vilıble 
with time and age; but the peculi 
the mind is ED 2 E A 

Pu ysroLo'cicar. adj. [from phyfiolog y. | 
Relating to the doctrine of the natural 
conftituticn of things. 

Some of thein feem rather metaphyfical than 
poyficligical! notinns. Boyle. 

Furysto'tocisr. z. f. [from parfolog y. | 
One verfed in phytiology ; a writer of 
natural philofophy. 

PHYSIC'LOGY. z. f. [irs and Ayw ; 
phyfologic, Fr.]-'The do&trine of the con- 

Ritution cf the works of n:ture, 


Piet 


Difputing pyfioleg y is of no accommodation to 
your defizns. Glanville. 
Pnilolophers adapted their defcription of the deity 
to the vulgar, otherwife the conceptions of mankind 
couid not be accounted for trom their phy fiolog y. 
Bentley. 
Puy'sy. #. fe I fuppofe the fame with 
fee. See Fuser. 
Some watches are made with four wheels, fome 
have ttrings and pAyyres, and others none. Locke. 
PHY TI VOROUS. adj.[Qyurev and voro, Lat. | 
That eats grafs or any vegetable. 


Hairy animals, with only two large foretceth, are 
all phytivorus, and called the hare-kind. Ray. 


Puy TO'GRAPHY, x. f. [Qur and ypeQa | 
A defcription of plants. 

Puy'ToLocy. wf, [dure and azya.}] The 
dofirine of plants; botanical difcourfe. 
Pr'acus. ze fe, [piaculum, Lat.] An enor- 

mous crime, Not ufed. 
To tear the pfps that gave them fuck, can there 


be a greater piac/e againtt nature, can there be a 
more exccrable and horrid thing? Howel. 


PIrA'CULAR. laaj. [piacularis, from pia- 
Pra’cuLous. §  cudun, Batin] 

1, Expiatory; having the power to atone, 
2. Such as requires expiation. 

It was piaculous unto the Romans to pare their 
nails upon the nundina, odferved every ninth day. 

Drown. 
3. Criminal; atrocioufly bad. 

While we think it fo piaculous to go beyond the 
ancients, we muft necellarily come thort of genuine 
antiquity and truth. Glanville. 

Pl'A-MATER. n. f. [Lat.] A thin and de- 
licate membrane, which lies under the 
dura mater, and covers immediately the 
fubitance of the brain. 

Pi'anet. xf, [picus varius. ] 

1. A bird ; the lefler woodpecker. Bailey. 

2. The magpie. ‘This name is retained in 
Scotland. 

Pra’sver. x. f. [ piaftra, Ital.] An Italian 
coin, about five fhillings fterling in value. 

DT. 

PLa'ZZA, 2». f. (Italian.) A walk under.a 
roof fupported by pillars. 

He flood under the piazza. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Pi'ca. z. /. Among printers, a particular 
fize of theirtypes or letters. It is pro- 
bably fo called from having been firft 
ufed among us in printing the pie, an old 
hook of liturgy. 

Prcaro'on.z. J. [from picare, Itatian.} A 
robber ; a plunderer. 

Corfica and Majorca in all wars have been the 
netts of picaroons. Temple. 

Pi'ccaGe. z. f. [piccagium, low Latin. ] 
Money paid at fairs for breaking ground 
for booths, Ainfworth, 

To Pick. a. a. [picken, Dutch. ] 

1. To cull; to choofe; to felect; to glean; 
to gather here and there. It has com- 
monly owt after it when it implies felec- 


tion, and v when it means cafual oc- 
Currence, 
This fellow picks up wit as pigeons peas. Shak/p. 
He hath pick'd cut an act, 
Under whofe heavy fenfe your brother’s lite 
Falls into forfeit. Shak{peage. 
Trut me, fweet, 
Out of this filence yet I pick’d a welcome; 
And in the modetty of fearful duty 
l read as much, as from the rattling tongue 
Of faucy and audacious eloquence. Shat/peare. 
Contempt putteth an edge upon anger more than 
the hurt itielf; and when men are ingenious in 
picking cut circamitances of contempt, they do 
kindle their anger much. Bacon. 
‘hae want of many things fed him with hope, 
O 


PIC 


that he Mould on? of thefe his enemies ditref%e 
ick fome fit occafion of advantage. Knolles 
They muft pick me out with hackles tir’d, 
‘To make them fport with blind activity. Miltone 
What made thee fick and chufe her out, 
T’ employ their forceries about ? Hudibrase. 
How many examples have we feen of men thag 
have been picted vp and relieved out of (tarving nes 
ceffaties, atterwards confpise againit their patrons? 
L'Efirange: 
If he would compound for half, it fhould go hard 
but he’d make a ift to pick it up. L’ Ejirange. 
A painter would not be much commended, who 
fhould pick out this cavern from the whole AEneids 5 
he had better leave them in their obfcurity. Dryden, 
Imitate the bees, who pick from every Hower that 
whick they find molt proper to make honey. Dryden. 
He that is nourifhed by the acorns he picked up 
under an oak in the wood, has appropriated them te 


himftelf. Locke. 
He afked his friends about him, where they had 
picked up fuch a blockhead. Spelt tore 
‘The will may pick and chufe among thefe objectes 
but it cannot create any to work on. Cheyne. 
Deep through a miry lane the pick’d her way, 
Above her ankle rofe the chalky clay. Gaye 


Thus much he may be able to pick out, and 
willing to transfer into his new hiftory ; but the reft 
of your character will probably be dropped oa ac- 
count of the antiquated hile they are delivered in. 

Swift. 

Heav’n, when it ttrives to polith all it can, 

Its lait, bet work, but forms a fofter man, 
Picks from each fex, to make the fav'rite bleft, 
Your love of pleafure, our defire of reft. Papes 


2. To take up; to gather; to find induf- 


trioufly. 
You owe me money, fir John, and now you pick 
a quarrel to beguile me of it. Shak{peares 
lt was beiieved, that Perkin's efcape was not 
without the king’s privity, who had him all the 
time of his flight in a line; and that the king did 
this, to pick a quarrel to put him to death. Bucon. 
They are as peevilh company to themfelves as to 
their neighbours; for there’s not one circumftance 
in nature, but they fhall find matters to pick a 
quarrel at. L' Eftrange. 
Pick the very refufe of thofe harvelt tields. Tocmy- 
She has educated feveral poor children, that wese 
picked up in the ftreets, and put them in a way of 
honet employment. Law. 


3. To feparate from any thing ufelefs os 


noxious, by gleaning out either part; to 
clean by picking away filth. 
For private friends, his anfwer was, 
He could not ftay to pick them in a pile 
Of mufty chaff. Shak/peares 
It hath been noted by the ancients, that it 15 dan- 
gerous to pick one’s ears whilft he yawneth ; for that 
in yawning, the minor parchment of the ear is ex- 
tended by the drawing of the breath. Bacon, 
He picks and culls his thoughts for converlationy 
by fupprefling fome, and communicating others. 
Addi fore 


4. Toclean, by gathering off gradually 


any thing adhering. 
Hope is a pleafant premeditation of enjoyment, 
as when a dog expects, till his matter has done picka 


ing a bone. Moree 
You are not to wa(h your hands, till you have 
picked your fallad. Swift, 


5. [piquer, Fr.) To pierce ; to ftrike with 


a {harp inftrument. 

Pick an apple with a pin full of holcs not deep, 
and {mear it with fpirits, to fee if the virtual heat 
of the ftrong waters will not mature it. Bacen. 

In the face, a wart or hery pèĝule, heated by 
fcratching or picking with nails, will terminate core 
rofive. Wieman, 


6. To ftrike with the bill or beak ; to peck. 


The eye that mocketh at his father, the ravens of 
the valley ihall pick out. Proverbs. 


J. (picare, Italian.) To rob, 


he other night I fell afleep here, and had my 
pocket picker; this houfe is turn’d bawdy-houle, 
they pick pockets. Shal/peare. 
They have a defign upon your pocket, and the 
word conicicace is ufed only as aa initrument to 
Pick ite South, 


PITE 


PH 


$, To open a lock bya pointed infrumenat, | 3. Condition; ftate. A word of contempt 


Did you ever find 
That any art could pick the lock, or power 
Could force it open ? Denbam. 
. To Pick a bsle in one’s coat, A pro- 
verbial expreflion for finding fault with 
another. 
To PICK. wm. 
1. To eat flowly and by {mall morfels. 
Why tkand’ft thou picking ? is thy palate fore, 
That bete and radithes will make thee roar? Dryd. 
2. To do any thing nicely and leifurely. 
He was too warm on picking work to dwell, ? 
But faggoted his notions as they fell, 
Aad it they rhym’d and rattled all was well. 
Dryden. 
Pick. mf. [pigue, Fr.] A fharp-pointed 
iron tool, 
What the miners call chert and whern, the fane- 
cutters nicomia, isfo hard, that the picks will not 


touch it; it will not fplie but irregularly. F voaew. 


Pi’cKAPACK. adv, [from pack, by a re- 
duplication very common in our lan- 
guage.| In manner of a pack. 

Ina hurry fhe whips up her darling under her 
arms, and carries the other a pickapack upon her 
flioulders. Lo Efirange. 

Pick axe. f. [pick and axe.) An axe not 
made to cut but pierce; an axe witha 
fharp point. 

Their tools are a pickaxe of iron, feventeen in- 
ches long, tharpened at the one end to peck, and fiat- 
headed at the other to drive iron wedges. Carew. 

I}! hide my matter from the ties, as deep 
As thefe poor pickaxes can dig. Shak/peare. 

As when bands 
Of pioneers, with fpade and pickaxe arm'd, 
Forerun the royal camp, to trench a field. Milton. 

Pi'ck BACK. adj. [corrupted perhaps from 
pickpack.] On the back. 

As our modern wits behold, 
Mounted a pickback on the old, 
Much farther off. 

Picken. edj. [pigué, Fr.] Sharp; finart. 

Let the ftake be made picked at the top, that the 
jay may not fettle on it, Miortin:er, 

Jo PICKEE'R. wu Ge [ piccare, Italian. ] 

r. To pirate; to pillage; to robe Ain/w. 

z. ‘To make a flying tkirmifh. 

No fooner could a hint appear, 

But up he ftarted to pickecr, 
And make the ftoute(t yicld to mercy, 
When he engag’d in controverfy. 

Pi'cker. xz. f. [from pick. ] 

1. One who picks or culls. 

The pickers pick the hops into the hair-cloth. 

{ " Mortimer. 

2. A pickaxe; an intrument to pick with. 

With an iron picker clear the earth out of the hills. 

Mortimer. 

Pi'ckeret, x. f. [from pike] A fmall 
pike. 

Pi'cKERFEL-WEED. x, f. [from pike] A 
water plant, from which pikes are fabled 
to be generated. 

The luce or pike is the tyrant of the freth waters; 
they are bred, fome by generation, and fome not; as 
of a weed called pickerel-weed, unlets Gofner be 
miftaken. Walton. 

Pi'ckie. 2. fe (pekel, Dutch. ] 

t. Any kind of falt liquor, in which flefh 
or other fubftance is preferved. 

Thou fhalt be whipt with wire, and ftew’d in 

brine, 
Smarting in lingring pickle. Shak/peare. 

Some fith are gutted, fplit and kept in pickle; as 
whiting and mackerel. Curcu. 

He inoftructs his friends that dine with him inthe 
beft pickle for a walnut. Speéfator. 

A third fort of antifcorbuticks are called attrin- 
pent; as capers, and molt of the commen pickles 
prepared with vinegar. Arbyibnct, 


2. Things kept in pickle, 


Hadibras. 


fludibras. 


and ridicule. 
How cam’ thouin this pickle? = Shab/peare. 
A phyfician undertakes a woman with fore eycs; 
his way was to dawb ’cm with ointments, and while 
fhe was in that pickle, carry offafpoon, L' Epran, 
Poor Umbra, left in this abandon'd pickle, 
E’en fits him down. Swif?. 


Pi’cxtr, or pivhtel. n. f A finall parcel 
of land enclofed with a hedge, which in 
fome countries is called a pingle. Phiilip:. 

To Pi'cxLe.«. a. [from the noun. | 

Ie Topreferve in pickle. 

Autumnal cornels next in order ferv’d, 
In lees of wine well pickle? and preferwd. Dryden, 
They Mall have all, rather than make a war, 
The ftruits, the Guiney-tradc, the herrings too; 
Nay, to keep triendihip, they mall pickle you. 
x 4 Dryden. 

2. To feafon or imbue highly with any 
thing bad: as, a pickled rogue, or onc 
confuimmately villanous. 

Pi'cKLEHERRING. w. f. [pickle and ber- 
ring. | A jack-pudding ; a merry-andrew ; 
a zany; a buffoon. 

Another branch of pretenders to this art, without 
horic or pickle-herring, hie fnug in a garret. Spe. 

The pichleherving tound the way to thake him, 
for upon hrs whiftlhng a country jig, this unlucky 
wag danced to it with fuch a variety of grimaces, 
that the countryman could not forbear fmiling, and 
loft the prize. Spellater. 


Pi'cxrock. x. f. [pick and Lock. | 
1. An inftrument by which locks are 
opened without the key. 
We take him to be a thief too, fir; for we have 
found upon him, fir, a {trange pickleck. Shak/peare. 
Scipio, having fuch a pick/ock, would {pend fo 
many years in battering the gates of Carthage. 
Brown. 
It corrupts faith and juftice, and is the very pick- 
lock that opens the way into all cabinets. L' Eftran. 
Thee rafedtt thy voice to defcribe the powerful 
Betty or the artful picklock, or Vulcan fwauring at 
his forge, and ttainping the queen’s image on viler 
metals. “tr auibnot, 


| 2. The perfon who picks locks. 


Pi’cKPOCKET. Dx, Jf. [pick and pocket, or 
Pi’cKPURSE. § pure.) A thief who 
fteals, by putting his hand privately into 
the pocket or purfe. 
I think he is not a pickpure nor a horfeftealer. 
Shak :peare. 
le is reafonable, when efquire South is lofiog his 
money to fharpers and pictpockers, I ihould lay out 
the fruits of my honeft induftry in a law fuit. 
Arbuthnot, 


Pickpockets and highwaymen obferve ftri¢t juttice 
among themlelves. Lentley. 


His fellow piskpurfe, watching for a job, 


Fanctes his fingers in the cully’s fob. Swift, ' 
It a court or country’s made a job, 
Godtench a pickpocket, and join the mob. Pope. 


Pi'CKTHANK. zeje | pick and thank.) An 
officious fellow, who does what he is not 
defired ; a whifpering parafite. 

Many tales devis’d, 
Ort the ear of greatnefs needs mut hear, 
Ly fmiling pickrbarks and bale newlmoneers. 
Shak/peare. 
With pleafing tales his lord’s vain ears he ted, 
A flatterer, a fickthank and a lyar. Fairfax. 
The butinels of a picktlank is the bafett of offices. 
L' Eyirange. 
If he be great and powerful, fpies and pickthanks 
generally provoke him to perfecute and tyrannize 
over the innocent and the juft. South, 


Pi'ckroornH. ne J. [pick and tooth.] An 
intrument by which the teeth are 
cleaned, 

Ifa gentleman leaves a picksgorh cafe en the table 


after dinner, look upon it as part of your vails. 
Swift. 


PIE 
Pict. x fi (pi8us, Latinj A puntet 
perfon. 
Your neighbours would not look on you a3 men, 
But think the nations all turo £/c7s again. fie. 
PICTO'RIAL. adj. [from gictor, Laun. | 
Produced by a painter. A word not 
adopted by other writers, but elegant 
and ufeful, l 
Sea horfes are but grotefco delineations, which 
fill up empty fpaces in maps, as many pičloria? in- 
ventions, not any phyfical shapes. Brows 
Picture. Je [pitura, Lat. ] ia 
1. A refemblance of perfons or things in 
colours. 
Madam, if that your heart be fo obdurate, 
Vouchfate me yet your picture for my love, 
The pi@ure that is hanging in your chamber. 
Shak/peare 
PiGures and fhapes are but fecondary objects, ard 


pleafe or difpleafe but in memory. Bacorie 
Devouring what he faw fo well defign’d, 
He with an empty sie fed his mind, Dryden. 


As foon as he begins to fpell, as many pi€durves ot 
animals fhould be got him as can be found with 
the printed names to them. Locke. 

She often thows them her own piure, whith 
was taken when their father fell in love with her. 

Law, 
2. The fcience of painting. 
. The works of painters. 

Quintilian, when he faw any well-expreffcd 
image of grief either in pidture or fculpture, would 
ufually weep. Wotton, 

If nothing will fatisfy him, but having it under 
my hand, that 1 had no deftgn to ruin the company 
of pi€ture-drawers,I do hereby give it him. 

Stilling fleet. 
4. Any refemblance or reprefentation, 

Vouchlafe this pi€ture of thy foul to fee; 

Tis fo far good, as it refembles thee. Dryden, 

It fuffices to the unity of any idea, that it be con- 
fidered as one reprefentation or picture, though made 
up of ever fo many particulars. Locke. 

To Pi'ctureE. v. a. [fromthe noun. | 
te To paint ; to reprefent by painting. 

l have not feen him fo piclur’d. Shak/peare. 

He who caufed the fpring to be pitiured, added 
this rhyine for an expofition. Carev. 

It is not allowable, what is obfervable of Raphael 
Urban; wherein Mary Magdalen ıs pifured betore 
our Saviour wafhing his feeton her knees, which will 
not confit with the {trict letter of the text. Brow». 

Love is like the painter, who, being to draw the 

iure of a friend having a blemith in one eye, 

would pic?ure only the other fide ot his faee, South. 
2. To reprefent. 

All filled with thefe rueful fpectacles of fo many 
wretched carcaffes ftarving, that even 1, that do hut 
hearit from you, and do piczure it in my mind, da 
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greatly pity it. Spenjer. 
Fond man, 
See here thy pic?ur'y life. Thomin. 


To P'DDLE. v. 2 [This word is obfcure 
in its etymology ; Skirner derives it from 
feciolo, Italian; or perit, French, litle; 
Lye thinks the diminutive of the Welfh 
breyta, to eat; perhaps it comes from 
peddle, tor Skinner gives, for its primi. 
tive fignification, to deal in little things. | 
1. To pick at table; to feed fyeamithly, 
and without appetite. 
From ftomach tharp, and hearty feeding, 
To piddle like a ledy breeding. Safi. 
2. ‘lotrifle; to attend to Anall parts rather 
than to the main, Ainfworth. 


Pi'ppLer. am. f. (from piddle.) 

1. One that eats faceamifhly, ard without 
appetite. 

2, One who is be fy about minete things. 

Pig. wf. (This word is derived by Stirrers 
from brezan, to huild, that is to buit of 


C oo 


PTE 


pale; by Fuzius derived by contra€tion 
from paffy; if pafties, doubled together 
without walls, were the firt pics, the 
derivation is cafy from pie, a foot; as in 
fome provinces, an apple pafty is full 
called an apple foot. } 

3. Any croft baked with fomethingz in it. 

No man’s pie is freed 
From his ambitious finger. Shekfpeare. 
Miuncing of meat in pies faveth the genadirg of the 
teeth, and more nourilhing to them that have weak 
teeth. Bacon. 
He is the very Withers of the city; they have 
bought more editions of his works, than would ferve 
to lay uncer all their gies ata lord mayos’s Chriftmas. 
Dryden. 
Chufe your materials right ; 
From thence of courfe the figure will arife, __ 
Andelegance adorn the furtace of your pics. King. 
Eat beaf or pie-crult, if you'd feriousbe. Aung. 

2. [ pica, Lat. | A magpie ; a party -coloured 

bird. 
The pie will difcharge thee for pulling the reft. 
Tuffer. 
The raven croak 'd hoarfe on the chimney’s tops 
And chattering pies in difmal difcords fung. Shak. 
Who taught the parrot human netes to t'y, 
Or with a voice endu’d the chatt’ring pic 7 
Twas witty want. Dryden. 

3. The old popith fervice book, fo called, 
as is fuppofed, from the different colour 
of the text and rubrick. 

4. Cock and pie, was a flight expreffion in 
Shat/peare’s time, of which I know not 
the meaning. 

Mr. Slender, come; we ftay for you.— 
—]’)l cat nothing, I thank you, fir.— 
— By cock and pie, you ihall not chufe, fir; come, 
come. Merry Wives ey Windjor. 

Pre’Batpb. adji. [from piee} Ot various 
colours ; diverfitied ìn colour. 

Te was a particoloured drefs - 
Of patch’d and fiebeld languages. Hudibras. 

They would think themfelves miferable in a 
patched coat, and yet contentedly fuffcr their minds 
to appear abroad in a picbadd livery of coarte patches 
and borrowed (reds. Lecke, 
_ They ate pleafed to hear of a piebald horfe that 
as.{rayved outofa field near Milington, as of a whole 
troop that has been engaged in any foreign adventure. 


Speéhalor. 
Peel’d, patch'd, and picbadt, linfey-woolfey 
brothers; 
Grave mummers! fleevelefs iome, and fhirtlefs 
others. Pope. 
PIECE. x /. [ piece, Fr.] 
1. A patch. Ainfeworth. 


2. A part of a whole; a fragment. 

Bring it out piece by piece. Exekiel, 
The chief captain, fearing leit Paul fhould have 
Been pulled in pieces of them, commanded to take 
him by force. Ads. 
Thefe leffer rocks or great bulky ftones, that jie 
feattercd in the fea or upon the land, are they not 
moanifeft fragments and pieces of thele greater mafles ? 
Burnet. 
A man that is in Rome can fcarce fee an object, 
that does nat call to mind a piece of a Latin poet or 
hiltorian. Addifon. 
3- Apart. 
It is accounted a pece of excellent knowledge, 
to know the laws of the land. Tillsfon. 
4. A picture. 
If unnatural, the finet colours are but dawbing, 

and the piece is a beautiful moniter at the beit. 
Dryden. 
Each heav’nly piece unweary’d we compare, 
Mach Raghacl’s grace with tay lov’d Guido’s air. 


f Pope. 
ç. A compofition ; performance. 


He wrote feveral pieces, which he did not afume 
the honour of. Addifon. 


€,.A fingle great pun. 
A picce of ord’ nance "gain it I have plac’d. 
Shakfpeare. 


PSNR 
Many of the hips have brafs piceer, wherensevery 
piece at leat requires tour guoners to attend it. 
Raleigh's Ejfays. 
Pyrrhus, with continual battery of great pieces, 
dic batter the mount. Knolles. 
7. A hand-gpun. 
When he cometh to experience of fervice abroad, 
or is put toa piece ora pike. he maketh as worthy a 
fo'dier as any nation he meeteth with. Spenjer. 
T'he ball goes onta the diretion of the ftick, or 
of the body of the prece out of which it is hot. 
A Cheyne. 
8. A coin; a fingle piece of money, 
When once the poet’s kanour cealcs, 
From reafon far his tranfports rove ; 
And Boileau, for eight hundred piecesy 
Makes Louis take the well of Jove. Prior. 
g. In ridicule and contempt ; as,a piece of 
a lawyer or {maticrer. 


10. 4-Piece. ‘To each. 

I demand, concerning all thofe creatures that have 
eyes and ears, whether they might not have had 
only one eyeand one ear a-piece. Mare. 

11. Of a Prece with, Like; of the 
fame fort; united; the fame with the 


ret. 
Truth and fiction are fo aptly mix’d, 
Thacall feems uniform and of a piece. Refcommnor, 
When Jupiter granted petitions, a cockle made 
requelt, that his houfe and his body might be all of 
a piece. l L'Efirange. 
- My own is of a piece with his, and were he living, 
they are fuch as he would have written. Dryden. 
} appeal to my enemies, if I or any other man 
could have invented one which had been more of a 
piece, and more depending on the lerious part of the 
defign. Dryden. 
Too juftly ravith'd from an age like this; 
Now fhe is gone the world ts ofa piece, Dryden, 
Nothing but madnefs can pleale madmen, and a 
poet mult be of a piece with the fpectators, to gain a 
reputation. Dryden, 


To Prece. v. e. [from the noun. | 


1, Toenlarge by the addition of a piece, 
] {peak too long, but ’tisto piece the time, 
To draw it out in length. Shakf{peare, 
Lf aught within that little feeming fubitance, 

Or all of it with our difpleafure piec'd, 

And nothing more may fitly like your grace, 

She is yours. Shakfpeare. 

Let him, that wa; the caufe of this, have power 

To take off fo much gnet from you, as he 

Will piece upin himtelf. Shak/peare. 

Plant it with women as well as men, that it may 
fpread into generations, and not be pieced from with- 
out. Bacon, 
2, To join; to unite, ` 
3. To Piece out. To increafe by addi- 
tion. 
He pieces out his wife’s inclination 3 he gives her 
folly motion and advantage. Shuk{peare, 
Whether the piecing out of an old man's life is 
worth the pains, I cannot tell. Temple 
Jo Piece. v ne To join; to coalefce ; 
to be compacted. _ . 

The cunning priett chofe Plantagenet to he the 
fubjet his pupil thould perfonate; becaufe he was 
more in the prefent fpeech of the people, and it 

jeced better and followed more clofe upon the bruit 
of Plantagenet’s efcape. Bacon, 


Pie’cer. x. fe [from pieces} One that 
pieces. 
Pre'cELESS. adf. [from piece.] Whole; 
compact; not made of feparate pieces. 
In thole poor types of God, round circles ; fo } 


Religion’s types the piecée/s centers flow, 2 
And are inall the lines which all ways go. j 
nne. 


PIE'CEMEAL, adv, [pice and mel; a 
word in Saxon of the fame import. ]} In 
pieces; in fragments. 

Ele ftrook his helme, full where his plume did 


fand, 
On which it piece meule brake, and fell from his 
uahappy hand. Chupan. 


PIE 


Why did I not his carcafs piecemeal tear, 


And caft it in the fea ? Denbharne 
I'll be torn piecemeal by a horfe,. 
Ere l'ii take you for better or worfe. Hudibras.. 


Neither was the body then fubject to dittempers, 
to die by piecenwal, and languilh under coughs ce. 
confumptions. South. 

Piecesieal they win this-acre firft, then that; 
CG'ean on and gather up the whole cttate. Pope» 

PIR'CEMEAL. adj. Single; feparate; di- 
vided. 

Other blafphemies level, fome at one attribute, 
fome at another: but this, by a more compendious 
impiety, fhoots at his very being, and as if at fcorne 
ed thefe piecemeal guilts, fets upa fingie monfter big 
enough to devour them all. Gov. of the Tcngue. 

Stage editors printed from the common piecemeal 
written parts in the playhoufe. Pepe. 

Prep. adj. [from pie. | Variegated ; party- 
coloured.. 

“I hey defire to take fuch as have their feathers of 
pied, orient and various colours- Abbot. 

All the yeanlings, which were ftreak'd and pica, 
Should fall as Jacob’s hire. Shaki peare. 

Pied cattle are {potted in their tongues, Bacone 

The feat, the fott wool of the bee, 
The cover, gallantly to fee, 

The wing of a pied butterfly, 
l trow "twas fimp!e trimming. 

Meadows trim with dailies pied). 
Shallow brooks and sivers wide. Milton. 

Pr'eDNEss. x. fe [from pied.} Variega- 
tion ; diverfity of colour. 

There is an art, which in their piedne/s hares 
With great creating nature. Shak/peares 

Pir'LeD. aaj. Perhaps for pecled, or bald; 
or piled, or having Mort hair. 

Piel'd priet, doft thou command me be Mut 

out 2— 
—Ido, Shak pearea 
Pr'EPOWDER court, n. fe [from pied, foor, 
and pouldre, dutty] A court held in faira 
for redsefs of all diforders committed 
therein. 
PIER 7% fa [pierre, Fr.] The columns on: 
which the arch of a bridge is raifed. 

Oak, cedar, and chefnutare the bef builders ; for 

piers fometumes wet, fometimes dry, take elm. 
Bacao 

The Englith took the galley, and drew it tu thore» 
and ufed the {tones to reinforce the pir. Hayward. 

The bridge, confirting of four arches, is of the 
length of fix hundred and tweuty-two Englith tect 
and an half: the dimentions ot the arches are as 
follows, in Engliih meafure ; the height of the firt 
arch one hundred and nine feet,. the diftance be- . 
tween the piers feventy-two feet and a half; in the 
fecond arch, the diltance of the piers is one hundred. 
and thirty feet; inthe third, the diltance is one 
hundred and nine feet; in the fourth, the diftance 
is one hundred and thirty-eight feet,  Ardurhnot.. 

To PIERCE. OU. la [ percer, French. | 
1. To penetrate; to entér; to force a way 
into. 

Steed threatens ftved in high and boaftful neighs, 
Pievcing the night’s dull ear. Sbak/peare. 

The love of money is the rcot of all evil; which 
while fome coveted after, they have pierced theme 
felves through with many forrows. 1 Timethy, 

With this fatal fword, on which Fdy’d, 

I picrce her open’d back or tender fide. Dryden. 

The glorious temple (hall arife, 

And with new luftre pierce the neighb’ring fkies. 
Priors 


Draytone 


ze To touch the prffions; to affect, 
Did your letters pierce the queen 2— 
—She read them in my prefence, 
And now and then an ample tear trill’d down. 
Sduk/peares 
To PIERCE. V. 72 
1, To make way by force into, or through 
any thing. 
Her fighs will make a batt’ry in his breaft ; 
Her tears will pierce into a marble heart. Shak/p, 
There is that fpeaketh like the picreings of a 
{word 5 but the tongue of che wile is health: Proverds, 
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Short arrows, called fprights, without ang other 

. heads, fave wood Mharpencd, were dilcharged ont of 

raufkets, and would pierce through the fides of 

fhips, where a bullet would not pirrce. Bacon, 
2, To ftrike; to move; to affect. 

Say, the be mute, and will not fpeak a word ; 
Then 1'i] commend her valubility ; 
And fay the uttereth piercing cloquence. Sduak/p. 
. To enter; to dive as into a fecret. 

She would not pierce further into hts meaning» 
than himielt fhould declare; fo would fhe interpret 
all his doings to be accomplilhed in goodnefs. 

: Sidney. 

All men knew Nathaniel to be an Ifraelite: but 
our Saviour piercing deeper, giveth further teftimony 
of htm than men could have done. Hooker. 

4. To affect feverely. 

They provide more piercing ftatutes daily to chain 

up the poor. Sbhak/peare. 
P1E'RCER. w. f. [from pierce. ] 
3. An initrument that bores or penetrates. 

Cart, ladder, and wimble, with per/er and pod. 

Tuffer. 
2. The part with which infe&ts perforate 
bodies. 


The hollow inftrument, tcrebra, we may Englith 
piercer, wherewith many flies are provided, pro- 
ceeding from the womb, with which they periorate 
the tegument of leaves, and through the hollow of 
it infect their eggs iato the haves they have made. 

Ray. 
ge One who perforates. 
Pre/RCINGLY. adv. [trom pierce. ] Sharply. 
Pre‘RcIneness. u. /. [trom piercing. ] 
Power of piercing. 

We contemplate the valt reach and compafs of our 
underftandixg, the prodigious quicknefs and pierc- 
ingnzjs of its thought. f Derbam. 

Pr'ery. v.f. | pictas, Latin; preté, French. | 
3. Difcharge of duty to God. 

What piery, pity, fortitude did Æneas poffefs be- 
yond his companions ? Peacham. 

fill future infancy, baptiz’d by thee, 

Grow ripe in years, and old in piety. Prior. 

There be who taith prefer and picty to God. 

Milton. 

Praying forthem would make them as glad to fee 

their fervants eminent in piety as themielves. Laso. 
2. Duty to parents or thofe in fuperour 
relation. 

Pope’s filial prety excells 
Whatever Grecian [tory tells. 

Pic.  /. [bigge, Dutch. ] 
=}. A young {ow or boar. 

Some men there are love not a gaping pig, 
Some that are mad, if they behold acar. Shak/p. 

Alba, from the white fow nam'd, 
That for her thirty fucking pigs was lam’d. Dryd. 

‘Phe fleth-meats of an ealy digeition, are pig, 
lamb, rabbit, and chicken, Fleyer. 

a. An oblong mafs of lead or unforged 
iron, or nafs of -metal melted fro:n the 
ore, is cailed, I know not why, /ow-metal, 
and pieces of that metal are called pigs. 

» A nodding beam or pig of lead, 

May hurt the very able(t head. Pope, 


Jo Pic. v. a. [from the noun.] To farrow; 
to bring pigs. 

Pilcton. 7. f. (pigeon, Fr.] A fowl bred 
in cots or a finall houfe : in fome places 


called dovecot. 
This fellow picks up wif as pigeons peas, Shak/p. 
A turtle dove and a young p’geon. Genefis. 
Perceiving that the pigeon had loit a piece of her 
tail, through the next opening of the rocks rowing 
with all their might, they paffed fate, only the end 
of their poop was bruifed. Raleigh, 
Fix’din the malt the feather’d weapon ftands, 
The fearful pigecz flutters in her bands. Dryden. 
See the cupola of Se. Paul’s cover’d with both 
fexes, like the outlide of a pigeon-houfe. Addijon. 
This building was defign’d a model, 
Or ot a pigeon-houfe or oven, 
To bake one loaf, or keep one doe in. 


Swift. 


Sift. 


PIK 
PI'GRONFOOT., n, /. [geranium.| An herb 
Ainjworth. 

Pi'GEONLIVERED. adj, [pigeon and diver. ] 

Mild; foft; gentle. 

l am pigeonliver’d, ard lack gall 

To makc oppretiion bitter. Sbak/peare. 
Pi'cGin. u. J. In the northern provinces, 

a finall wooden veflel. 
Picur. old pret. and part. paf. of pitch, 

Pitched ; placed; fixed; determined. 

Not in ufe. 


A hideous rock is ppg, 

Of mighty magnes ttone, whofe craggy clift, 
Depending trom on high, dreadful to fight, 

Over the waves his ruggid arms doth litt. Spenfer. 
The body big and mightily pigdr, 

Thoroughly rooted and wondrous height, 

Whilom had been the king of the field, 

And mockle matt tothe hutband did yield. Spenfer. 
Then brought the me into this defart vatt, 

And by my wretched lover’s lide me pigbr. Spenfer. 
Stay yet, you vile abominable tents, 

Thus proudty pig4¢ upon our Phrygian plains. 

Shat/peare. 

When I diffuaded him from his intent, 

I found him pigdrs to do it. Shak/peare. 


Pi'GMENT. w. J. [ prgmentum, Lat.) Paint; | 


colour to be laid on any body, 

Confider about the opacity of the corpufcles of 
black pigments, and the comparawve diapheneity of 
white bodies. Bayle. 

PilomMy. x. f. [pigmée, Fr. pygmaeus, Lat, 
muyu: ®©.) A {mall nation, fabled to 
be devoured by the cranes; thence any 
thing mean or inconfiderable: it fhould 
be. written with a y, pygmy. 

Ot fo low a ttature, that in relation to the other, 
they appear as pigmies. Heylin. 
When cranes invade, his little {word and thield 
The pig-y takes. Dryden. 

The criticks of a more exalted tate, may difcover 
fuch beauties in the ancient poetry, as may efcape 
the comprehenfion of us pigmies ot a more limited 


genius. Gartéd, 
But that it wanted room, 
It might have becn a pigmy’s tomb. Swift, 


| PIGNORA'TION. m. j. | piguora, Lat.] The 


act of pledging. 

PUGNUT. ñ. fa {pig and wut.) An earth 
nut. 

l with my long nails will dig thee pigrurs. 
Sbakfpeare. 

Pricsney. x. f. [piga, Sax. a girl.] A word 
of endearment toa girl. Ít is ufed by 
Butler for the eye of a woman, I believe, 
improperly. 

Shine upon me but benignly 
With that one, and that other pig fneya Hudibras. 

Prcwi'pGeon. ze /. This word is ufed by 
Drayton as the name of a fairy, and is a 
kind of cant word for any thing petty or 
fmall. 

Where is the ftoick can his wrath appeafe,, 
To fee his country fick of Pym's difeate ; 
By Scotch invalion to be made a prey 
Tofuch pigwidy con myrmidons as they ? Cleavel, 

PIKE. z. /. [picque, Fr. his fnout being 
fharp. Skinner and Junius.) 

1. The luce or pike is the tyrant of the freh 
waters: fir Francis Bacon obferves the 
pike to be the longeft lived cf any freih 
water fifh, and yet he coinputes it to be 
not ulually above forty years ; and others 
think it to be not above ten years: he is 
a folitary, melancholy, and bold fith ; 
he breeds but once a year, and his time 
of breeding or fpawning is ufually about 
the end of February, or fomewhat later, 
in March, as the weather proves colder or 
Wariner ; and his manner of breeding is 


PIL 


thus ; a he and a the pike will ufually go 
together out of a river into fome ditch or 
creck, and there the fpawner catts her 
eggs, and the inclter hovers over her all 
the time fhe is calting her fpawn, but 
touches her not. Walton. 
In a pond into which were put feveral fith and 
two pikes, upon drawing it fome years alterwards 
there were left no fith, but the pikes grown to a pro- 
dizious fize, having devoured the other filh and their 
numerous pawn. Hale. 
The pike the tyrant of the floods. Pepee 
2. [pigue, French.] A iong lance ufed by 
the foot foldiers, to keep off the horfe, 
to which bayonets have fucceeded. 
Beat you the drum that it (peak mournfully, 
Trail your fteel pikes. Shak/teares 
He wanted pidcs to fet before his archers. Shatf- 
“hey clofed, and locked thoulder to thoulder, their 
fites they rained in both hands, and therewith 
their buckler in the left, the one end of the pike 
againft the right foot, the other breait high againit 
the enemy. Hayward. 
A lance he bore with iron pike 5 
Th’ one half would thrutt, the other ftrike. Hudibras. 
3. A fork ufed in hutbandry ; a pitchfork. 
A rake forto rake up the fitches that lie, 
A pike to pike them up handfome to drie. Tuffer. 
Let us revenge this with our pikes, ere we becume 
rakes; for l (peck this in hunger for bread, not for 
revenge. ] : Shak pearee 
4. Among turners, two iron {prigs between 
which any thing to be turned 1s fattened. 
Hard wood, prepared for the lathe with rafping, 
they pitch bermween the pikes. Moxir, 


Pr'KkED. adj. (piqué, French.] Sharp; acu- 
minated; ending in a point. ln Shak- 
fpeare, it is ufed of a man witha pointed 
beard. 

Why then I fuck my teeth, and catechife 
My piked man of countries. King Jobn. 

Pik EMAN. n. fe [pike and maz] A fol- 

dier armed with a pike, 


Three great fyuadrons of pikemer were placed 
againit the enemy. Knolics. 


PIi'KESTABF, xe f. [pike and faf.) ‘The 
wooden pole of a pike. 

To me itis as plainas a pike/faff, from what mire 
ture it 1s, that this daughter filenily lowers, t’orher 
fteals a kind look, Tatler. 

Prra’ster. wf. [pilajre, Fr. pilafro, Ita- 
lian.} A f{guare column fometimes in- 
fulated, but oftener fet within a wall, and 
only fhowing a fourth or a fifth part of 
its thicknefs. Did. 

Pilaflers mutt not be too tall and flender, let 
they relemble pillars; nor too dwarfith and grofs, 
leit they imitate the pilesor piers of bridges. Wotton. 

Built like a temple, where pi/a/tess round 
Were fet. Miltone 
_ „The curtain rifes, and a new frontifpiece is feen, 
Joined to the great pilaflers cach fide of the ftage. 

Dryden, 

Clap four fices of pi/after on't, 

That laid with bits of ruftick makes a front. Pepes 

Pi'ccHER, 4. f. (Warburton fays we thould 
read pilche, which fignifies a cloke or coat 
of fkins, meaning the feabbard: this is 
confirmed by Junius, who renders pilly, 
a garment of ikins; pyiece, Sax. pellice, 
Fr. pelliccia, Italian ; pellis, Lat.] 

1. A turred gown or cafe ; any thing lined 
with fur. Haumer, 

Piuck your fword out of his pi/cher by the ears. 

i } Sabak/peare, 

2. A fiih like a herring much caught in 
Cornwall. 


Pave. wf. [pile, Fr. pyle, Dutch. ] 
1, A flrong piece of wood driven into the 
ground to inake a firm foundations 


PAME 

The bridge the Turks before broke, by plucking 

up of certain pi/es, and taking away of the planks. 
Frnolles, 
If the ground be hollow or weak, he ftrengthens it 
by driving in piles. Mexon 
The foundation of the church of Harlem is fup- 
ported by wooden si/es, as the houfes in Aualterdam 


arc. Lecke. 
2. A heap; an accumulation. 
‘That is the way to lay thecity flat, 
And bury all which yet difttin@ly ranges 
In heaps and piles of ruin. Shakfpeare. 


Whar piles ot wealth hath he accumulated 

To his own portion! what expence by th’ hour 
Secms to flow from him! how, i’ th’ name of thrift, 
Does he rake this together ? Shak/peare. 
By the water paffing through the ftone to its per- 
pendicular intervals, was brought thither all the me- 
taliic matter now lodged therein, as well as that 
which hes oniy in an uadigefted 2nd confufed pile. 
Waocdward, 
3. Any thing heaped together to be burned. 

l'll bear your logs the while; pray give me it, 
Til catry’t to the pile. Shakfpeare. 
Woe to the bloody city, I will even make the pire 
for fire great. Ezekiel. 
In Alexander’s time, the Indian philosophers, 
when weary of living, lay down upon their funeral 


pice withoutany vifible concern. Collicr. 
The wife, and counfeilor or prieft, 

Prepare and light his tun’ral fire, 

And cheerful onthe pil expire. Prior. 


4. Anedifice; a building. 

Th’ afcending pie tiood fix'd her ftately height. 
NN ton, 

Not to look back fo far, to whom this ifle 

Owes the firk glory of fo brave a pile. Denham. 

The pile o’erlook’d the town, and drew the fight. 
Dryden. 

Fancy brings the vanith'd piles to view, 


And builds imaginary Rome anew. Pape. 
No longer fhall forfaken Themes 

Lament his old Whitehall in tlames ; 

A pile thall from its athes rife, 

Fit to invade or prop the fkies. Swift. 


5- Ahair, [prlus, Latin. ] 
Yonder’s my lord, with a patch of velvet on’s 
face ; his left check is a cheek of two pile and a half, 
but his right cheek is worn bare. Shakfpeare, 
6, Hairy furface; nap. 

Many other forts of ftones are regularly figured; 
the amianthus of parallel threads, as in the pile of 
velvet. Grew. 

7+ [pilum, Lat.] The head of an arrow. 

Whom, on his haire-plum'd helmet's cref, the 

dart firt fmote, then rin 
Into his forehead, and there ttucke the feele pile, 
making way 


f 
Quite through his fkull, Chapman. 
His {pear a bent, 
The pile was of a horfe fly’s tongue, 
Whole tharpnefs nought revers'd. Drayton. 


5. [ pile, Fr. pila, laln One fide of a 
coin; the reverfe of crof-. 

Other men have been, and are of the fame opi- 
nion, a man mzy more juttinably throw up cro{s 
and pide tor his opinions, than take them up fo. 

Licke. 
Q. [In the plural.] The hemorrhoids. 

Wherever there is any uneafinefs, folicit the hu- 
mours towards that part, to procure the piles, which 
feldom auls to relieve the head. Arbuthnot. 


METIE. DAZ. 
1. To heap; to coacervate. 
The fabrick of his folly, whofe foundation 
Is pil’d upon his faith, and will continue 
The Randing of his body. Shaklpeare. 
Let them pull all about my ears, 
Pile ten hillson the Tarpeian rock, 
That the precipitation might downftretch 
Below the bean of fight, yet will } {till 
Be thus. Shakjpeare. 
Azaintt beleagur’d heav’n the giants move ; 
Hills pil’ on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 
To make their mad approaches to the fky. Dryden, 
Men pi/'d on men, with active leaps arife, 
And build the breathing fabrick to the fkies. 
Addifen. 


nite E 


Tn all that heap of quotations which he has pied 

up, Nothing is aimed at. Atterbury. 

All thefe together are the foundation of all thofe 

heaps of comments, which are pilsi fo high upon 

authors, that it is difficult fometimes to clear the 

text from the rubbith. Felton. 
2. To fill with focnething heaped. 

Attabaliha had a great houfe piled upcn the fides 
with great wedges of gold. Abbr. 

Pr'veaven, adj, (pileus, Lat.] Having the 
form of a cover or hat. 

A pileated echinus taken up with different fhells 
of leveral kinds.  _ Mocduard, 

Pi'cer. ze Je [fry gile.] He who accu- 
mulates. 
PLEWORT. mh Ccheliutonium minus, Late] 
| A plant. 
To Pr'trer.a. a [piller, Fr] To fteal; 
to gain by petty robbery. 

They not only ftezl from each other, but pilfer 
away all things that they can from fuch ftrangers as 
do land. Abbot. 

He would not pilfer the victory; and the defeat 
waseafy. Bacon. 

Triumphant leaders, at an army’s head, 
Hemm’? round with glories, p:/fer cloth or bread, 
As meanly plunder, as they bravely fought. Pepe, 

To Pi'urcr. «. 2. To practife petty theft. 

Your purpos’d low correction 

Is fuch as bafe and the meaneft wretches, 

For pi/f'rings and moft common trefpafles, 

Are punith'd with, dShakfpeare. 
They of thofe marches 

Shall be a wall fuficient todefend 

Ourinland from the pi/fering borderers. Shak/peare, 

I came not here on fuch a trivial toy 
Asa ftray'd ewe, or to purfue the ftealth 
Of pilfering wolf. Ailton. 

When thefe plaigiaries come to be ftript of their 
pilfered ornaments, there’s the daw of the fable, 

L’ Effrange. 

Ev’ry fring is told, 
For fear fome pilf’ring hand thould make too bold. 
Dryden, 


| PI'LFERER. x. f. [from pilfer.] One who 


fteals petty things. 

Haft thou fuffered at any time by vagabonds and 
pilferers è Promote thofe charities which remove 
fuch pefts of fociety into prifons and workhoufes. 

Atterbury, 

To glory fome advance a lying claim, 

Thieves of renown, and pi/ferers of fame. Young. 


Pi/LFERINGLY. adve With petty larceny ; 
filchingly. 

Pi‘trery. x. f. [from pilfer.] Petty theft. 

A wolf charges a fox with a piece of pilfery; the 

fox denies, and the ape tries the caule. L’Efirange 


Pi'uecrim. a. f. [pelgrin, Dutch; pelerin, 
Fr, pelegiivo, ltalian ; peregrinus, Lat.] 
A traveller; a wanderer; particularly 
one who travels on a religious account, 

Two pilgrims, which have wandered fome miles 
together, havea keart’s-grief when they are near to 
part. Drummcnd, 

Granting they could not tell Abraham’s footftep 
from an ordinary pil/grim’s ; yet they Mould kaow 
fome difference between the foot of a man and the 
face of Venus. Stilling fleet. 

Like pilgrims to th’ appointed place we tend ; 
The world’s an inn, and death the journey'’s end. 

Dryden. 
To PI'LGRIM. v. v. [from the noun.] To 


wander; to ramble, Not ufed. 

The ambulo hath no certain home or diet, but 
pilgrims up and down cvery where, feeding upon all 
forts of plants. Grew. 

PILGRIMAGE. 2. f. [pelerinage, Fr. ] 
i. A long journey; travel; more ufually 
a journey on account of devotion, 
Wearc like two men 
That vow along and weary pilgrimage. Shak/peare. 

Moft miferable hour, that time ere faw 
In lafting labour of his pilgrimage. Shakfpeare, 

| Painting isa long pilgrimage 5 if we do not actu- 


Pit 


ally begia the journey, acd travel al around rate, we 
{hall never arrive atthe end of it. Dryden. 
2. Shak/peare ufes it for time irkfomely 
fpent. 
In prifon thou haft fpent a pilgrimage, 
And, like a hermit, overpatt thy days, Shakfoenre, 
PIU /. [ pilula, Wat? pillule, Fr.) 
1. Medicine made into a fmall ball or 
mafs. 
In the taking of a potion or pi//s, the head and 
the neck Make. Bucor. 
When l was fick, you gave me bitter pii/s, 
Sbhak/pearte 
The oraculous doctor’s myftick kills, 
Certain hard words made into p./és. 
2. Any thing naufeous. 
That whecl of fops; that fanter of the town; 


Crafhau's 


Call it diverfion, and the pill goesdown, Yeung, 
To PILL. v. a. [piller, Fre] 
1, To rob; to plunder. 
So did he good to none, to many ill; 
So did heall the kingdom rob and pis. Spenfer. 


The commons hath he pi//'d with grievous taxes, 
And loft their hearts. Shak{peare. 
Large handed robbers your grave matters are, 
And pill by law, Shat/peare, 
Suppofe pi /ing and polling officers, as bufy upon 
the people, as thole flies were upon the fox. 
L'LEfirange. 
He who pi/l? his province, {capes the laws, 
And keeps his money, though he loft his caufe. 
i ` Dryden, 
2. For peel; to Rrip off the bark. 
Jacob took him rods of green poplar and pilledt 
white ftreaks in them. Genefise 
To Pitt. v, ue To be ftript away ; to come 
off in flakes or fcoriæ. This thould be 
peels which fee. 
The whitenefs piled away from hiseyes. Tobit. 
PI'LLAGE. z. /. [ pillage, Fr.] 
1. Plunder; fomething got by plundering 
or palling. 
Others, like foldiers, 
Make boot upon the fummer’s velvet buds; 
Which pillage they with merry march bring home. 
Shak/pearts 
2., The act of plundering. 
Thy fons make pillage ot her chaftity. Shak/p, 
To Pi'LLaGe. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
plunder; to fpoil. 
The conful Mummius, after having beaten their 
army, took, pidlaged, and burnt their city. 
Arbuthnot. 
PIi'LLAGER, x. f. [from pillage.} A plun- 
derer ; a fpoiler. l 
Jove’s feed the pillager 
Stood clofe before, and flackt the force the arrow did 
confer. Chapman. 
PILLAR. z». /. [piher, Fr, pilar, Spanith ; 
pilafiro, Italian; piler, Welfh and Armoa 
rick. | 
1. A column. 
Pillars or columns, I could diftinguifh into fim- 
ple and compounded. Wetton. 
The palace built by Picus vaft and proud, 
Supported by a hundred pi//ars tood, Dryden. 
2. A fupporter; a maintainer. 
Give them leave to fly, that will not tay ; 
And call them pillars that will ftand to us. Sbak/pe 
Note, and you hall fee in him 
The triple p:ddarof the world transform'd 
Into a ftrumpet’s ftool. Shakfpeares 
I charge you by the law, 
Whereof you are a well deferving pillar, 
Proceed to judgment. Shak /pearee 


Pi'LLARED, adj. [ from pillar. } 
1. Supported by columns. 


A pillar'd thade 
High overarch’d, and echoing walks between, 


«Wilton. 
If this fail, 
The pillar’d firmament is rottennefs, 
And earths hafe built on gubble. Milto. 


2. Having the form of a column, 


PIL 


Th’ infuriate hill hoots forth the prar’? lame. 
Thomfen, 

Pri LeD GARLICK, mf 

3. One whole hair has fallen off by a dif- 
eale. 

2. A fneaking or hen-hearted fellow. 

Pr'LLION. wf. [from pillow. | 

3. A foft faddle fet behind a horfeman for 
a woman to fit on. 

The horfe and pillion both were gone ; 
Phyllis, it feems, was fled with John. 
2. A pad; a pannel ; alow faddle. 
I thought that the manner had been Irith, as alfo 
the furniture of his horfe, his hank pid/ion without 
ftirrups. Spenfer. 

3. The pad of the faddle that touches the 
horfe. 

Pi'tLory. n. f. [pillori, ir pillorium, low 
Lat.) A frame erected on a pillar, and 
made with holes and moveable boards, 
through which the heads and hands of 
criminals are put, 

l have ftood on the pillcry for the geefe he hath 
killed. Shakfpeare. 
As thick as eggs at Ward in pillory. Pope. 
The jeers of a theatre, the pisdory, and the whip- 
ping-poit, are very near a kin. Watts. 
An opera, like a pil/ory, may be faid 
To nail our ears down, but expofe our head. Young. 

Jo Pi'LLory. a. [pilloreer, French ; 
from the noun.] ‘To punih with the 
pillory. 

To be burnt in the hand or pillored, is a more 
lafting reproach than to be fcourged or confined. 
Governmen: of the Tongue. 

PI'LLOW, x. f [pyle, Saxon; pulecave, 

Dutch.] A bag of down or feathers 


taid under the head to fleep on. 
Pluck Rout men’s pillows from below their 
heads. Shak/peare. 
Onc turf hall ferve as pi//ow for us both, 
One heart, one bed, two bofoms, and one troth. 
Shak{peare. 
A merchant died that was very far in debt, his 
goods and houfhold (tuff were fet torth to fale; a 
itranger would needs buy a pillow there, faying, this 
Pillow fure is good to tleep on, fince he could fleep 
on it that owed fo many debts. Bacon, 
Thy melted maid, 
Corrupted by thy lover’s go'd, 
His letter at thy pillow laid. Donne. 
Their feathers ferve to (tuff our beds and p/Mow'sy 
yielding us foft and warm lodging. Ray. 
Jo Pi'ttow. vw a. To reit any thing on 
a pillow, 
When the fun in bed, 
Curtain'd with cloudy red, 
Pillows his chin upon an orient wave, 
The flocking thadows pail 
Tioop to th’ infernal jail. Milton. 


Pr'‘LLOWBEER. M 7. fo The.cover of a 
Pr'LLOWCASE. pillow. 
When you puta clean pillowcafe on your lady's 
pillow, faften it well with pins, Swift. 
Pito'sity. 2. fa [from pilofus, Latin. ] 
Hairinefs. 
At the years of puberty, all effects of heat do 


then come on, as pilofity, more roughnefs in the 
fkin. Bacon. 


PILOT. 2. f. [pilote, Fr. piloot, Dutch.] 

He whofe office is to feer the hip. 
When her keel ploughs hell, 

And deck knocks heaven, then to manage her, 

Becomes the name and office of a pilot, Ben Fonfor. 
To death I with fuch joy reforr, 

As feamen from a tempeit to their port 5 

Yet to that port ourfelves we mult not force, 

Before our pilot, Nature, (teers our courte. Denham. 
What port can fuch a pilor find, 

Who in the night of fate muft blindly ftcer ? Dryd. 
The Roman fleet, although built by fhipwrights, 

and cunduted by pilors without experience, de- 

feated thatof the Carthaginians. Arbuiban. 


Swift. 


rar 


PIN 


7a Pi'LOT, v, a. [from the nowm.] To 
Reer; to direct in the courfe. 

Pr'LoTaAGe, x, f. [pilotage, French; from 
pile’. | 

1, Piloc’s kill; knowledge of coats. 

We mult forever abandon the Indies, and lofe 
all our knowledge and pilotage of that part of the 
world, Raleizh. 

z. A pilot’s hire. Ainfrworth. 

Pi/tser. 2.4 The moth or fly that runs 
into a flame. Ainjworth, 

PIME'NTA. x. fi [piment, French.) A 
kind of fpice. 

Pimenta, from its round figure, andethe place 
whence it is brought, has been called Jamaica 
peppers and. from its mixt flavour of the feveral 
aromaticks, it has obtained the name of all-{pice: 
itis a frut gathered before it is ripe, and relembles 
cloves more than any other [pice. Hill, 

Pimp. x. f. [pinge. French. Skinner, | 
One who provides gratifications for the 
luft of others; a procurer; a pander, 

I'm courted by all 
As principal pimp tothe mighty king Harry. AAd/. 
Lords keep a pimp to bring a wench ; 
So menof wit are buta kind 
Of panders to a vicious mind ; 
Who proper objects mutt provide 
To gratify their luft of pride. Swift, 

To Pimp. v.a. [from the noun] To 
provide gratifications for the lut of 
others; to pander; to procure. 

But he’s polfeft with a thouland imps, 

To work whofe ends his madnels pimps. Swift. 

Pi’MPERNRL. nf. [ pimpernella, Latin; 
pimprenelle, French.) <A plant. Miller. 

Pi'MPING. adj. [pimple menfch, a weak 
man, Dutch.] Little; petty: as, a 
pimping thing. Skinner. 

Pi'meLe. 2. ja [pompette, Fr.) A finall 
red puftule. 


If Rofalinda is unfortunate in her mole, Ni- 


granilla is as unhappy in a pimple. Addijon. 
If e'er thy gnome could fpoil a grace, 
Or raile a pimple on a beauteous face. Pope. 


The riting ot a pimplein her face, the fting of a 
gnat, will make her keep her room two or three 
days. Law. 


Pi'mPLED. adj. [from pimple.) Having 
red puttules; full of pimples: as, his 
face is pimpled, 

Pin. z. Je [e/pingle, French ; pina, /pinula, 
Latin ; /pilla, ltalian; rather from pez- 
num, \ow Latin, ILfdore. | 

te A fhort wire with a fharp point and 
round head, ufed by women to faften 


their clothes, 
I'll make thee eat iron like an oftridge, and 
fwallow my {word like a great pi, ere thou and l 
art. Shak/peare. 
Whatever fpirit, carelefs of his charge, 
His poft neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 
Shall feel {harp vengeance foon o'ertake nis fins, 
Be ftopt in vials, or transfixt with pixs. Pope. 


2. Any thing inconfiderable or of little 


value. 
Soon after comes the cruel Saracen, 

In woven mail all armed warily, 

And tternly looks at him, who not a piz 

Does care for look of living creature’s eye. Spenfer, 
His fetch is to flatter to get what hecan ; 

His purpofe once gotten, a pin ior theethan. Tuffer. 
Tut, a pix; this fhall be anfwer’d. Shakfpeare. 
Tis foolith to appeal to witnefs for prooi, when 

tis not a piz’s matter whether the fact be true or 

falle. L'Efirange. 
3. Any thing driven to hold things toge- 
ther; a peg ; a bole. 
With pins of adamant 


And chains, they made all fat, Dliicn. 


PIN 


4. Any flender thing fixed in another 
body. 
Bedlam beggars with roaring voices, 
Stick in their numb'd and mortified bare arms, 


Pins, wooden pricks, nails, fprigs of rofemary. 
Shak focare. 


Thefe bullets fhall ret on the pins; and there 
mutt be other pins to keep them. Wilkins. 
g. That which locks the wheel to the axle; 
a linchpin. 
6. ‘The central part. 
Romeo is dcad, the very pin of his heart cleft 
with the blind hautboy’s butihaft. Shak{peare. 
7. The pegs by which muficians intend or 
relax their {trings. 
8. A note; aftrain. In low language. 

A fir tree, in a vain fpiteful humour, was mightily 
upon the pia of commending itlelf, and defpifing 
the bramble. L’ Efrange. 

As the woman was upon the peevilh pin, a poor 
body comes, while the troward fit was upon hcr, to 
beg. L'Eftiange. 

g. A horny induration of the membranes 
of thecye: Hanmer, Skinner {cems like- 
wife to fay the fame. J fhould rather 
think it an inflammation, which caufes a 
pain like that of a pointed body piercing 
theeye, 

With all eyes 
Blind with the pi» and wed. Shak/peare. 

10, A cylindrical roller made of wood. 

They drew his brownbread face on pretty gins, 
And made him {talk upon two rolling pins. Corbet, 

ri. A noxious humour in a hawk’s foot. 

Ainfavarthe 


To Pin. ve a. [from the nouns] 


1. To faften with pins. 
lf a wordor two more are added upon the chief 
offenders, ‘tis only a paper pinn'd upon the breat. 
Pope. 
Not Cynthia when her manteau's pimz’dawry, 
E 'er felt {uch rage. x Pope, 
2, To Jatten; to make faft. 
Our gates, 
Which yet feem fhut, we have but pinn'd with 
ruthes; 
They'll open of themfelves. 
3. ‘To join; to tix ; to faften. 
She lifted the princefs trom the earth, and fo locks 
her in cmbracing, as if fhe would pi» her to her 
heart. Shanripeare: 
If removing my confideration from the impietfion 
of the cubes to the cubes themfelves, 1 mall piz this 
one notion upon every one of them, and accordingly 
conceive it to be really in them; it will fall out, 
that I allow exiftence to other entities, which never 


Shakfpcare, 


had any. Digby. 
I've learn’d how far I’m to believe 
Your pinning oaths upon your fleeve. = Hudidrar. 


They help to cozen themlelves, by chufing to piz 
their faith on fuch expofitors as explain the facred 
fcripture, in favour ot thole opinions that they be- 
forehand have voted orthodox. icke. 

It cannot beimagined, that fo able a man thould 
take fo much pains to pi» fo clolely on his triend a 
fory which, if he himielt thought incredible, he 
could not but alfo thre ridiculous. Locke. 

4e [pindan, Saxon.] To thut up; toen- 
clofe ; to confine, asin pintolc, This 
written like to pen. 

lf all this be willingly granted by us, which are 
accufed to pin the word of God in fo uarrow a room, 
let the caute of the accuted be reterred to the accu- 


fer's confcience. Hocker, 
'Pi'ncase. uefa [pin and cafe.) A pin-- 
cuion. Minfworth. 


Pi’ncens. uef. [pincette, French. | 
1. An infrument by which nails are drawn, 
or any thing is griped, which requires to 
be held hard. 
As fuperficous fich did rot, 
Amendment ready (till ac hand did wait, 
To pluck it out with pincers her; hot, 
That fvon in him was lett no one carrupt;ot. SPETT. 


PTN 


gz. Fhe claw of an animal. 


her pincers, and lays it by the hole. 
Jo PINCH. wv. a. { pincer, French. ] 
1. To fqueeze between the fingers, or with 

the teeth 

When the doétor {pics his vantage ripe, 
Vo fi»ch her by the hand, 
The niaid hath given coulent togo with him. 
Shak/peave 

2. To hold hard with an intrument. 
3. To f{yueeze the flefh till it is pained or | 


Aadijon. 


livid. | 


Thou Malt be pinch'd 
As thick as honey-combs, each pinch more ftinging | 
Than bees thar inade them. Shak[peare, 
He would pinch the children in the dark fo hard, 
that he lete the print in black and blue. Arbuth. 


piaoreall’s to frct. 
Asthey pinch one another by the difpofition, he 
Shak fpeare. 


6. Togripe; to cpprefs; to ftraiten. 

Want of room upon the carth’s piaching a whole 
nation, begets the remedile!s war, vexing only lome 

number of particulars, itdraws on the arbitrary, 
Raleigh. 

She pirch'd her belly with her daughter’s too, 
To bring the year about with much ado. Dryden. 
Nic. Frog would pixcé his belly to fave his pocket. 
Arbuthnot, 


| 
4. To prefs bera een hard bodies. | 


cries out, no more. 


. Todiftrefs ; to pain. 
Avoid the pinching cold and fcerching heat. 
Milton, 
Afford them fhelter froin the wintry winds ; 
The tharp year pinches. Thomjone 


8. To prefs; to drive to difficulties. 

‘rhe beaver, when he finds himfelf hard pinch'd, 
bites ‘em otf, and leaving them to his purfuers, 
faves himfel!. L'I frange. 

When the refpondent is pinched with a ttrong 
objection, and is at alols for an aniwer, the mode- 
rator fuggetts fome anfwer to the objection of the 
opponent. Marts. 

g. To try thoroughly ; to force out what is 
contained within. 

This is the way to pixch the queftion ; therefore, 
let what will comeot it, I will ftand the teft of 
your method. Collier. 

Jo PINCH. v.z. 
1. To act with force, fo as to be felt ; to 
bear hard upon; to be puzzling, 

A difficuhy pincheth, ror will iteafily be refolved. 

Glanville. 
But thou 
Krow’ft with an equal hand to hold the fcale, 
See’it where the reafons pinch, and where they fail. 
Dryden. 
2. To fpare ; to be frugal. 

There is that waxeth rich by his warinefs, and 
pinching. Ecchfiafticus. 

The poor that fcarce have wherewithal to eat, 
Will pinch and make the finging boy a treat. Dryden. 

‘Lhe bounteous player outgave the pinching lord. 

Dryden. 


Pincw. n. f. (pinçon, French, from the 
verb. | 


1. A painful fqueeze with the fingers. 
If any ttraggler from his rank be found, 
A pinch mutt for the mortal fin compound. Dryden. 
2. A gripe; 2 pain given. 
There cannot be a pixch in death 
More (harp than this is. 
3. Opprefiion ; diftrefs inflicted. 
Return to her: no, rather I chufe 
T'o be a comrade with the wolf and owl, 
Neceffity’s tharp pinch. Shak Deare, 
A farmer was put to fuch a pinch in a hard 
winter, that he was forced to iced his family npon 
the main flock. L` Lfivange. 
4- Difficulty ; time of diftrefs. 
A good lure friend is a better help at a pinch, 
than all the ftcatagems of a man's own wit. Bucor. 
‘Lhe devil helps his fervanis for a feafon ; but 


Shal/peare. 


Every ant brings a fimall particle of chat earth in 


PIN 


when they come once toa pinch, he leaves ’em in 


the lurch. L’Eflrange. 
The commentators never fail him ata pinch, and 
muh exscufe him. Dryden. 
They at a pizch can bribe a vote. Swift. 


ç. In all the fenfes except the firft, it is 

ufed only in low langnage. 
Py'NCHFIST. nf. (pinch, ff, and 
Pi'NCHPENNY. penny. | A milier. 
Pi'nCusHION. mf. 


Ainfworth, 

[ pix and cufbion. | 
A {mall bag ituffed with bran or woolon 
which pins are ftuck. 


She would ruin me in filks, were not the quan- 
tity, tHat goes to a large pincu/Lion, fufficient to 
make her a gown and petticoat. Addin. 

‘Thou art a retailer of phrafes, and dott deal in 


remnants of remnants, like a maker of parcufhicns. 


Corgreve. 
Pi'NDUST., x. f. (pin and duff.] Sroall 
particles of metal made by pointing 
pias. 
The little parts of pindu, when mingled with 
fand, cannot, by their mingling, make it lighter. 
Digby. 
Pine. xf. [ pinus, Latin; piv, French. ] 
The pine tree hath amentaceous flowers, or kat- 
kins, which are produced, at remote diftances from 
the fruit, on the fame tree ; the feeds are produced 
in fquamous cones: to which Mould be added, that 
the leaves are longer than thofe of a fir-trre, and 
are produced by pairs out of each heath. ATidler. 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
Vo wag their high tops, aud to make a noile, 
When they are fretted with the gufts of heaven. 
Shakipeare. 
Thus droops this lofty pire, and hangs his {prays ; 
Thus Eleanor's pride dies in her younger days. Subj. 


To Pine. v.a. [pinian, Sax. pijnen, Dutch. | 
r. To languifh ; to wear away with any 
kind of mifery. 
My hungry eyes, through greedy covetife, 
Wirth no contentment can themfelves fuffice ; 
Rut having, pixe, and having not, complain. Spenfer. 
I burn, | pixe, I perih, 
If l atchieve not this young modeft girl. Shak. 
Since my young lady’s going into France, the 
fool hath much féaed away. Stuk peare. 
Sec, fee the pining malady of France ; 
Behold the moft unnat'ral wounds, 
Which thou thyfelf hat giv'n her woful hreaft. 
Spak{(peare. 
Ye fhall not mourn, but pinc away for your ini- 
quities. Ezekiel. 
The wicked with anxiety of mind 
Shall pixe away; in hghs confume their breath. 
z Sandys. 
To me who with eternal famine pine, 
Alike is hell, or paradife, or heav'n. 
Farewel the year, which threaten'd fo 
The taireft light the world can thow ; 
Welcome the new, whofe ev'ry day, 
Reftoring what was fnatch’d away 
By pining ficknefs from the fair, 
That matchlefs beauty does repair. Waller. 
This night hall fee the gaudy wreath decline, 
The rofes wither, and the lilies pixe. Tickel, 
2. To languifh with defire, 
We may again 
Free from our featts and banquets bloody knives, 
Do faithful homage and receive free honours : 
All which we pire for. 
We ftood amaz’d to fee your miftrefs mourn, 
Unknowing that the pin'd for ycur return, Dryden, 
Your new commander need not pine for action. 


Philips. 


a Milton. 


To PINE. V.a. 
1. To wear out ; to make to languifh. 
Part us; 1 towardsthenorth, 
Where fhivering cold and ficknefs pines the clime. 


Shukfpeare. 


Look rather on my pale cheek pin'd ; 
There view your beauties; there you'll ind 
A fair face, but a crue! mind. 

Beroe pin’d with pain, 


Her age and anguith from thefe rites detain. Dryden. 


Shukfpeare. 


Carew. 


a 
PIN 


Thus tender Spencer liv’d, with mean repaft 
Content, deprefs’d with perury, and pin'd 
ln foreign realm: yet notdebas'd his verfe. Parlife. 
2. To grieve for ; to bemoan in filence. 
Abath’d the devil ood, 
Virtue in her thape how lovely, faw; and prn’df 
Iis lofs. Milt a. 
Pi'neapeny. wf, The anana, named 
for iis refemblance to the cene of pines. 
The pineapple hath a flower corfifting of one 
leaf, divided intothree-parts, and is funnel-thaped : 
the embryos are produced in the tubercles: thefe 
become a Aethy fruit tull of juice : the feeds, which 
ave lodged in the tubercles, are very {mall ard almoft 
kidney -{haped. Miller. 
Try if any words can give the tafte of a pinea 
apple, and make one have the true idea of its relsth. 
Lacke. 
If a child were kept where he never faw but 
black and white, he would have no more ideas of 
fcarlet, than he that never taited a fineupfle, has 
of that particular relith. ache, 
Pi'neat. adj. (pineale, Fr.] Refembling 
a pineapple. An epithet given by Des 
Cartes, trom the form, to the gland 
which he imagined the feat of the foul. 
Courticrs and fpaniels exactly refemble one arna 
other in the pirecl gland. ibutinat ard Pise, 
PI'NFEATHEKED. adj. [ pin and feather. | 
Not fledged; having the feathers yet 
only beginning to fhoot. } 
We fee lome raw pinfearber'd thing 
Attempt to mount, and fights and heroes fing; 
W ho for talte quanuties was whipt at fchool. Drydew. 
Pi'NFoLb. w. /. [pindan, Saxon, to fhut 


up, and fo/d.] A place in which beatts 
are confined. 


The Irith never come to thofe raths but armed ¢ 
which the Englifa nothing fufpecting, are taken at 
an advantage, like fheep in the pinfeld, Spenier. 

I care not for thee.— 3 
— lt I had thee iu Liptbury pinfeéd, I vould make 
thee care for nie. Sbak/peare. 

Confin'd and pefter'd in this pixfold here, 

Strive to keep up a trail and feverith being. JZilron. 

Oaths were not purpos’d more than law 
To keep the good and jutt in awe, 

But to conhre the bad and finful, 


Like moral cattle in a pinfold. Hudtbras, 


PI'NGLE. wf. A {mall clofe; an enclo- 


clofure. dinfworth. 

Pi'ncuiD, adj. [pinguts, Latin.] Fat; 
unctuous, Little ufed. 

Some clays are more pinguid, and other more 


flippery 5 yet all are very tenacious of water on the 
furtace. Mortimer. 
Pi‘nHoLe. mf. [pinand holes] A {mall 
hole, fuch as is made by the perforation 
of a pin. 
The breatt at firft broke in a {mall pinhole. 
Wijeman, 
Pi'xnton, 2. f. [pignon, French. ] 
1. ‘The joint of the wing remoteft from the 
body. 
2. Shak/peare feems to ufe it for a feather or 
quill of the wing. 
He is pluckt, when hither 
He fends fo poor a pinion of his wing. Shaa/pearnee 
3. Wing. 
How oft do they with golden ginions cleave f 
The flitting fkies, like flying purfuivant. Spenfere 
The Ged, who mounts the winged winds, 
Fait to his feet the golden pinions binds, 
That high through ticlds of air his fight fultain. 
Pope. 
Though fear fhould lend him pinions like the 
wind, 
Yet fwitter fate will feize him from behind, Swift. 
4. The tooth of a {maller wheel, anfwering 
to that of a larger. 
ç. Fettersor bonds for the arms. Ainfw. 
To Pi'xton, v. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To bind the wings, 


PIN 


Whereas they have facriticed to themfelves, they 
become faciifices to the inconftancy of fortune, 
whofe wings they thought by their felt-wifdom to 
have pinioncd, ; Bacon. 

2. Yo confine by binding the wings ; to 
maim by cutting off the firit joint of the 
wing, 

© To bind the arm to the body. 
A fecond (pear fent with equal force, 
His right arm pierc’d, and holding on, bereft 
His ule of both, and pinion’ down his lett. Dryden. 

4. To confine by binding the clbows to the 
fides. 

Swarming at his back the country cry’d, 

And feiz’d and pinion’ brought to court the knight. 


Dryden, 

Bare fhackle; to bind. 
Know, thet 1 will not wait pinion'd at your 
matter’s court; rather make my country’s high 
pyramids my gibbet, and hang me up in chains. 


SL 2kfpeare. 
You are not to go loofe any longer, you mult be 
inion'd. Shak /peare. 


© loofe this frame, this knot of man untie ! 
That my free foul may ufe her wing, 
Which now is pénton'd with mortality, 


As an entangled, hamper'd thing. Herbert. 
In vain from chains and fetteis free, 

‘The great man boafts of liberty ; 

lic’s pinfon'd up by formal rules of ftate. Norris. 


6. To bind to. This is not proper. 
So by each bard an alderman fhall fit, 
A heavy load thall hang atev'ry wit ; 
And while on fame’s triumphant car they ride, 
Some flave of mine be pinion’d to their fide, Pape. 


Pink. m f. [pixce, French; from pixk, 
Dutch, an eye; whence the French 
word œillet; caryophillum, Latin.] 

1. A {mall fragrant flower of the gilliflower 
kind. 

In May and June come pinks of all forts; efpe- 
cialiy the bluth pir. Bacon. 

2. An eye; commonly a fmall eye: as, 
ph ink-cyed, 

Come, thou monarch of the vine, 

Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne, 
Inshy vats our carcs be drown’d. Shak/peare. 

3. Any thing fupremely excellent. I snow 
not whether from the flower or the eye, 
or a corruption of pinacle. 

Tain the very gink of courtety. Shak/peare. 

Then let Crifpino, who was ne'er refus’d 
The juttice yat of heing well abus’d, 

With patience wait; and be content to reign 
The gink of puppies in fome future (train. Young. 

4. A colour ufed by painters. 

Pink is very Cufceptible of the other colours by the 
mixture; if you mix hrown-red with it, you will 
make it a very earthy colour. Dryden, 

g. [pingue, Fr.) A kind of heavy narrow- 
fterned fhip. 


“his pink is one of Cupid's carriers; 


Give tire, fhe is my prize. Shak fpeare. 
6. Afifh; the minnow, Ainfworth, 


Jo Pink. v. a. [from pink, Dut. an eye. ] 
To work in eyelet holes; to pierce in 
{mall holes, 

A haberdafher’s wife of {mall wit rail'd up¢n me, 
till her pixk'd porringer felloff her head. Shak/. 
The fea-hedgehog is inclofed in a round thell, 


hand{omely wrought and punk'd. Carew. 
Happy the climate, where the beau 

Wears the fame fuit for ufe and flow; 

And at a fmall expence your wife, 

If once well géxh'd, is cloath’d {or life. Prior. 


Go Pink. v. u. [ pinckex, Dutch; from the 
noun.] To wink with the eyes. 

A hungry fox lay winking and pinking, as if he 

had lore eyes. L'Eftrarge. 

Pi'nmMaker. y. f. [pin and maker. | He who 
makes pins. 

Pa'nMoney. 7. f, [pin and money. ] Money 
Vou. If, 


allowed to a wife for her private ex- 
ywnees without account. 


The woman muit And out fomething clfe ta mart- 
gage, when her pinsroney is gone. Addifon. 
Pi'nnACE. #. /. | pinnaffe, Fr, pinnacia, 
Ital. pinaça, Span.) A boat belonging to 
a fhip of war. It feems formerly to 
have fignitied rather a fmall floop or bark 
attending a larger hip. 
Whillt our pinnace anchors in the downs, 
Here Mall they make thcir ranfom on the fand. 
Shak/peare. 
For fear of the Turks great flect, he came by 
nightin a {mall pinnaceto Rhodes. Knilles. 
He cut down wood, and made a finnuce, and 
entered the Suuth-fea. Heylin. 
J fent a pinmace or poft of advice, to make adif- 
covery of the coalt, before I adventured my greater 
fhip. Spelman. 
Thus to ballaft love, 
I few I had love's pinnace overfraught. Dor:xe. 
I discharged a bark, taken by one of my pinnaces, 
coming from cape Blanch. Raleigh. 
A pinnace anchors in a craggy bay. Milton. 
Swift as a fwallow fweeps the liquid way, 


The winged pinnace thot along the fea. Pope. 


PINNACLE, 2. f.[ pinnacle, Fr. pinna, Lat. | 
1, A turret or elevation above the reft of 
the building. 

My letting (ome men go up to the pinzacle of the 
temp'e, was a temptation to them to caft ine down 
headlong. King Charts. 

He who defires only heaver, laughs at that en- 
chantment, which engages men to climb a tottering 
pinnacle, where the anding is uneafy, and the full 
deadly. Decay of Piety. 

He took up thip-money where Noy left it, and, 
being a judge, carried it up to that piamzc/s, from 
whence he almoft broke his neck. Clarendon, 

Same metropolis 
With elift’ring fpires and pinnacles adorn’d. Milton. 
2. A high fpiring point. 

The ilipp'’ry tops of human ftate, 

The gilded piznacles of fate. Corley. 
PINNER. x. /. [from pixna, or pinion] 
t. The lappet of a head which flies loofe. 

Her goodly countenance I've feen, 

Set off with kerchief ttarch’d, and pizrers clean. 
Gay. 
An antiquary will fcorn to mention a pi»rer or a 
night-rail, but will talk on the vitta. Addifon. 
2. A pinmaker. Ainfworth, 
Pi’nnocr. x. fe [curruca.| The tomtit. 
Ainfworth, 
Pint. 2 f. [pinc, Sax, pinte, Fr. pita, low 
Lat.] Half a quart; in medicine, twelve 
ounces ; a Jiquid meafure. 

Well, you'll not believe me generous, ti!l I crack 
half a pear with you at my own charges. Dryden. 

Pi'nuces. m /, In aftronomy, the fights 
of an aftrolabe. Dia. 

Pronger. 2. f. [pionier, from pisn, obfo- 
lete French: prov, according to Scaliger, 
comes from feo for pedita, a foot foldier, 
who was formerly employed in digging 
tor the army, A pioneer is in Dutch, 
Jpagenicr, from fpage, a fpade; whence 
Junius imagines that the French bor- 
rowed pagenier, which was afterward 
called pioweer.]| One whofe bufinefs is to 
level the road, throw up works, or fink 
mines in military operations. 

Well faid,old mole,canit work i’ th’ ground fo fat? 
A worthy pioxcer. Shak/peare, 

Three try new experiments, fuch as themfelyes 
think good; thefe we call pioneers or miners. Bacon. 

His pioneers 
Even the paths, and make the highways plain. 
Fairfax. 
Of labouring pioneers 
A multitude with fpades and axes arm’d, 
To lay hills plain, fell woods or vallies fill. AZi/ron. 
The Remans, alicr the death of T'beriùs, fent 


Re [^p 
thither an army of groneers to demolith the build. 
ityn ane deface the beauties of the iland. Addifcn, 
Pr'ONING, u Je Works of pioneers, 
Spen Ers 
Diony. ve f. [pæcnia, Vatin.] A large 
flower, See Prony. 
PIOUS, adj. (pius, Latin; picux, French. ] 
te Careful of the duties owed by created 
beings to God; godly ; religious; fuch 
as ts due to facred things. 
Picus awe that fear’d to have offended. 
Learn 
True patience, and to temper joy with fear 
And prons forrow. Nil tore 
2. Careful of the duties of near relation. 

As he is not called a juft father, that educates his 
children well, but pfows; fo that prince, who dc- 
fends and well rules his people, is retigions. Taylor. 

Where was the martial brother's picxs cate ? 
Condemn’d perhaps fume foreign fhore toticad. Pep « 

3. Prattifed under the appearance of re- 
ligion. 

1 Mall never gratify fpightfulnefs with any finifter 
thoughts of all whom pious frauds have feduced. 

King Charles. 

Pifousiy. adv. [from piows.] In a pious 

manner ; religioufly; with fuch regard 
as is duc to ficred things. 

The prime a& and evidence of the chriftian hope 
is, to fet induftrioufly and piouffy tothe performance 
of that condition, on which the promife is made. 

Hammond, 

Sec lion-hearted Richard, with his force 

Drawn from the North, to Jury's hallow'd plains 5 


Milton) 


Fiovfly valiant. Philips. 
This martial prefent picu /ly defigr’d, 
The loyal city give their beit lov'd king. Dryden. 


Let treedom never perifh in your hands! 
But picr/ly wanfmit it to your children. Addifon. 
Pie.» S [pippe, Dut. pepie, Fr. deduced 
by Skinner trom pituita; but probably 
coming from ipio or pipilo, on account 
of the complaining cry. | 
r. A defluxion with which fowls are 
troubled ; a horny pellicle that grows on 
the tip of their tongues, 
When murrain reigns in hogs or flieep, 
And chickens languith of the pip. Hedin as, 
A fpite'ul vexauous gipfy died of the pip. L'E fr. 
2. A fpot on the cards. I know not froin 
what original, unlefs from pi@, painting; 
in the country, the pictured or court 
cards are called pis, 
„When our women fill their imaginations with 
p ps and counters, l cannot wonder at a new-born 
child, chat was marked with the five of clubs. 
Addijen, 
To Pir. v.a. (pipio, Lat. |] To chirp or cry 
as a bird. 
It is no unfrequert thing to hear the chick p/p 
and cry in the egg, before the thell be broken. 
Biyle. 
PIPE: . f. fib, Welsh; pipe, Saxon.]} 
1. Any long hollow body ; a tube. 
The veius enill'd, our blood is cold, and then 
We powt upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive; but when we've fufl’d 
Thefe pipes, and thefe conveyances of blood 
With wine and feeding, we have fuppler fouls. 
N Skalfpeare. 
The part of the pfe, which was lowermoit, will 
become higher; fo that water afcends by defcend- 
ings Wain: 
it has mary fprings breaking out of the fides of 
the hills, and vaĝ quantities of wood to make pipes 
of. É Add! for. 
An animal, the nearer it is to its ortgina!, the 
more pipes it hath, and as it advanceth in age, fill 
fewer. |- Arbuthnot. 
A tube of clay through which the fuine 
of tobacco is drawn into the mouth. 
Try the taking of fumes by pipes, as in tobacen 


Ze 


and other things, to dry and comt rt, Eac- 
"A () 
2 


Pole 


His ancient Sipe in fable dy'd, 
And half uufmoak’d lay by his fide. 
My hufband’s a fot, 
With his p/se and his pot. | 
=a, An inftrement of wind mufick. 


4 


S Tory fe 
Swift, 


I lave known, when there was no mufick with | Toe E ue È 3 
, nics ne Et. Pricking; piercing; ftimulating to the 


Sim but the crum and the fife, and row had he 
rather hear the tater and ihe pipe. Shak /peare. 
The folemn pip: and dulcimer. Jitter. 
Then the frill found of a {ma!i ural pipe, 
Was entestainment for the infant tage. Re/camoz. 
There is na reafoa, why the iounà of u pite 
Mouta icave traces in their brains. Lveke. 
4. The organs .of voice and refpiration : 
as, the wind. Jipte. 
The exercise of tinging openeth the breaft and pipes. 


feacPan. 


z. The key or found of the voice. 
" My throat of war be turn’d, 
Which quired with my drum, into a pipe 
Spaall-as an evauen. Sisi peare, 
s, Anoffice of the exchequer. 


That office of her maveity’s exchequer, we, by a | 
| PIQUE. xe /. [pigue, French. ] 
jr. An all will; an offence taken ; _ petty 


metaphor, call the pipe, becaufe che whole receipt is 
finally conveyed into it by the means of divers na'l 
pipes oF ouiils, 2s water into a ciftern. Bacon, 


ze i preps Dus. pipe, Fr.j A liquid meafure | 


containing two hogtheads. 
I think I fhall drink in pipe wine with Falftaff; 
Tl] make him dance. Sbak/peare. 


To Pipe. v. ne [from the noun. ] 
i. To play on the pipe. 
Merry Michael the Cornith poet piped thus upon 
his oaten p:pe for merry England. Carder. 
We have piped unto you, and you have not danced. 
Matheu. 


Jn finging, as in fiping, you excel. Dryden. 
Gaming goats, and fleecy flocks, 

And lowing herds, and piping fwainsy 

Come dancing to me. Swift. 


2. To havea fhrill found. 
His big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childith treble, pipes 
And whittles in his found. Shak/{oeare. 
Pi'per.n. A [trom pipe.) One who plays 
on the pipe. 
Pipers and trumpeters fhall be heard no more in 
thee. Revelations. 
Pilrevree. 2. f. The lilach. 
Ps'pinc. adj. [from pipe. This word is 
only ufed in low language. | 
1, Weak; feeble; fickly: trom the weak 
voice of the fick. 
I, in this weak piping time of peace, 
Hlave no delight to pals away the time, 
Unlets to fpy my fhadow ia the fun.  Shakfpeare. 
2. Hor; boiling: trom the found ot any 


thing that boils. 


Pr'pxrn, a. f. [diminutive of pipe, a large | 


veffel.] A fimall earthen boiler. 

A pipkin there like Homer’s tripod walks. Pepe. 

Some officer might give confent i 
To a large cover'd pipkin in his tent. King. 

Pippin. fi [pugpyyghe, Dut. Skinners] 
A fharp apple. 

Pippins take their name from the fmall fpots or 
pips that ufually appear on the fides of them: fome 
are called ttone pippins from their obduratcnefs; 
iome Kentith pizpins, becaule they agree well with 
that foil; others French pippins, having their ori- 
ginal from France, which is the belt bearer of any 
of thefe pippins; the Holland pippin and the ruffet 
pippiny irom its rullet hue; but luch as are diftin- 
guithed by the names of grey and white pippins are 
of equal goodnefs: they are generally a very pleafant 
fruit and of good juice, but flender bearers..Wortimer. 

You (hall fee mine orchard, where, in an arbour, 
we will cat a laft year’s pippin of my own grafhng. 

Shuk/peare. 

Entertain yourfelf with a pippin roatted.Harvcy. 

The pippia-woman, I look upon as fabulous. 


Addifon. 


His foaming tufks let fame large pippin grace, 
Or ?midit thofe thund’ring fpears an orange place: 
Ts 


PIR 
This ¢/9/2 thall another trial make ¢ 
Sce from the core two kernels brown Í také. Gay. 
Pi'quancy.m. f. [from piquant.) Sharp- 
nefs ; tartnefs. 
Priquanr. adj. [ piquant, French.] 


tatte. 

‘There are vaft mountains of a tranfparent rock 

extremely folid, and as pizaant to the tongue as falte 
Addifon cr Italy. 
z. Sharp; tart; pungent; fevere. 

Some thin!. their wits afleep, except they dart out 
fomewhai that is dizwant, and to the quick: that is 
a vein that would be bridled ; and men ought to find 
the difference between faltnefs and bitternefs. Bacon. 

Men make their railleries as piguane as they can 
to wound the deeper. Government of the Tongue, 


Pi'quantTLy.adu.[ from piquant, )Sharply ; 
tartly. 
A {mall miake may leave upon the mind the 


lating memory of having been pizuantly, though 
wittily taunted. Locke. 


malevolence. 
He had never any the leat pique, difference or 
jealoufy with the king his father. Baccn. 
Men take up pigues and difpleafures at others, and 
then every opinion of the diiked perfon muft par- 
take of his fate. Decay of Piety. 
Out of a perfonal pique to thole in fervice, he 
ftands as a looker on, when the government is 
attacked. Addifen. 
2. A {trong paffion. 
Thouzh he have the p/guze, and long, 
?Tis (till for fomething in the wrong ; 
As women long, when they’re with child, 
For things extravagant and wild. fludibras. 
3. Point; nicety; punctilio. 
Add long prefcription of eftablith’d laws, 
And pzue of honour to maintain a caufe, 
And thame of change. 


To PIQUE. v. a. [piguer, French. ] 
1, To touch with envy or virulency; to 
put into fret; to kindle to emulation. 
Pigu’d by Protogencs’s fame, 
From Co to Rhodes Apelles came, 
To fee a rival and a friend, 
Prepar’d to cenfure or commend. 
2. To offend; to irritate. 
Why pique all mortals, that affect a name ? 
A fool to pleafure, yet a flave to fame! Pope. 
The lady was piqued by her indifference, and 
began to mention going away. Female Quixote. 
3. [With the reciprocal pronoun.}] ‘To 
value; to fix reputation as on a point. 
[ /e piquer, French. } 
Children, having made it eafy to part with what 
they have, may pigue (hemfe/ves in being kind. 
Locke. 
Men apply themfelves to two or three foreign, 
dead, and which are called the learned, languages ; 
and pizue themfelwes upon their {kill in them. Locke. 
Jo PIQUEE'R, v. a. See PICKEER. 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


| PICQUEE'RER. x. f A robber; a plun- 


derer. Rather pickeerer. 

When the guardian profeifed to engage in faction, 
the word was given, that the guardian would foon 
be feconded by fome other piczucerers from the fame 
camp. Swift. 

Pique'r. x f. [picguct, Fro] A game at 
cards. 

She commonly went up at ten, 

Unlefs piquet was in the way. Prior. 

Iaftead of entertaining themfelves at ombre or 
piguet, they would wreitle and pitch the bar. 

Spectator. 

PIRACY. me f. (xegursice 5 piratica, Latin ; 

piraterie, Fr. from pirate.) The att or 
practice of robbing on the fea. 

Our gallants, in their freth gale of fortune, began 
to fkum the feas with their piracses. Carew. 

Now Mall the ocean, as thy Thames, he free 


From both (hole fates of fororsand piracy. Pullers | 


| 


a PISH. vaxler;. 


To 


r pine 


Pame fwifter than your winged navy flee, 
Sounding your name, and telling dreadful news 
To all that piracy and rapine ufe. Walker. 

His pretence for making war upon his neighbours 
was their pivacies; though he pradtifed the fame 
trade. Arbuthno?. 

PIRATE». f. [rugery; pirata, Latin; 
pirate, French. ] 
t. A fea robber. 

Pirates all nations are to profecute, not fo much 
in the right of their own fears, as upon the band of 
human fociety. Bacane 

Relate, if bufinefs or the thirft of gain 
Engage your journey o'er the pathlefs main, 
Where favage pirates feek through feas unknown 
The lives of others, vent’rous of their own. Pepe. 

2. Any robber; particularly a bookfeller 
who-feizes the copies of other men. 

To Pi'xate.v. 2. [from the noun.] To 
rob by fea. 

When they were a little got out of their former 
Condition, they robbed at land ard pirated by fea. 

Avbuthere 
To PI'RATE. v. a. [pirater, Fr,] To take 
by robbery. 

They advertifed, they would pirate his editigp. 

Ofte 

Prra'TICAL. adj. [pivaticus, Latin; from 
pirate. 

1, Predatory; robbing ; confifting in rob- 
bery. 

Having gotten together fhips and barks, fell to a 
kind of piratica/ trade, robbing, fpoiliog, and taking 
prifoners the {hips of all nations. Bacon. 

2. Praétifing robbery. : 

The errours'of the pfefs were multiplied by pirze 
tical printers; to notone of whom I ever gave-any 
other encouragement, than that of not profecuting 
them. Pope. 

P1’scCARY. z. f. A privilege of fihing. Die 
PIsCAa'TION. 2. fo [ pifcatioy, Latin, | ‘The 
adt or practice of tifhing. 

There are four books of cynegeticks, or venation; 
five of haleuticks, er pifcation, commented: by 
Ritterhufius. Browne 

Pr'scaTory. adj. [pifcatorius, Latin.] Ree 
Jating to fifhes. 

On this monument is reprefented, in bas-relief, 
Neptune among the fatyrs, to hew that this poet 
was the inventor of pifcatory eclogues. sitifor. 

Piscr’vonous, adj [picis and voro.) Filh- 
eating; living on fith. 

In birds that are not carnivorous, the meat i$ 
fwallowed into the crop or into a kind of ante- 
ftomach, obferved in pijcivorous birds, where it is 
moiltened and mollified by fome proper juice. Raye 

e A contemptuous exclama- 
tion. ‘This is fometimes fpoken and 
written p/aw. I know not their ety= 


mology, and imagine them formed by 
chance. 

There was never yet philofopher 
That could endure the toothach patiently ; 
However they have writ the ftile of Gods, 
And made a pi/b at chance or fufferance. SLak/peart. 

She frowned and cried p72, when I faid a thing 
that I tole. Speator. 

ist. uv. n. [from the interjection. } 
To exprefs contempt. 

He turned over your Homer, Mook his head, and 

pifb'd at every line of it. Pope. 
Pi'smIRE. u. f.[myna, Sax. pifmiere, Dut.] 

An ant; an emmet, 

Fiis cloaths, as atoms might prevail, 

Might fit a pi/mire or a whale. Prior. 
Prejudicial to fruit are pifmires, caterpillars, and 
mice. NTortimer. 


| To PISS. œ. c. [pifer, Fr. pifex, Dut.) To 


make water, 


I charge the pifing condait run nothing but claret. 

-A Shaik/peare. 

One afs piffes, the reft pi/s for company. L’ Efira 
Once poficts'd of what with care you fave, 

Tne wanton boys would pi/s upon your grave. Dry 


PIT 


Piss. x. f. [from the verb.] Urine; animal 
Water. 

My fpleen is at the little rogues, it would vex one 
more to he knocked on the head with a pi/s-pot than 
a thunder bolt, _  Pooe, 

Pi'ssapeo. a. f. A yellow flower grow- 
ing in the grafs, 

Pi'sspurnr. adi. Stained with urine. 

Pista‘cuto. n. A [piftache, Fr. piftacchi, 
Italian; pifachia, Latin.) 

The pifachlo is of an oblong figure, pointed at 
both ends, about half an inch in lenzth; the 
kernel is of a gicen colour and a foft and unCuotus 
fubttance, much like the pulp of an almond, of a 
pleafant tahte : piffachios were known to the ancients, 
and the Arabians call them peffuch and fefuch, 
and we fometimes fffich nuts. All, 

Piflachics, fo they be good, and not mufty, joined 
with almonds, are an excellent nourither. Bacon. 

Pie Coes felt) The tracksor tread a 
horfeman makes upon the ground he goes 
over. : 


Pistivva'tion. x. /[pifillum, Lat.] The 


act of pounding in a mortar. 

The bett diamonds we have are comminuble, and 
fo far from breaking hammers, that they fubmit 
unto pifi/iation, and refilt not an ordinary peftle. 

Brown's Vulgar Ervours, 


Pi'sToL. x. /. [piffole, piftolet, Fr.] A {mall 


hand-gun. 
Three watch the door with piffc/s, that none 
Mould iffue out. Shak/peare. 
The whole body of the horfe paffed within piffo/. 
fhot of the cottage. Clarendsn. 
Quickfilver difcharged from a pifol will hardly 
pierce through a parchment. Brown, 
A woman had a tubercle in the great canthus of 
the eye, of the bignefs of a piffa/-bullet. Mifeman. 
How Verres is lefs qualify’d to teal, 
With {word and pi/fo/, than with wax and feal. 
Young. 
To Pi'sToL. v. a. [piffoler, Fr.] To fhoot 
with a piftol. 

Pisto'Le. z. f. [pifole, Fr,] A coin of 
many countries and many degrees of 
value. 

I hall difburden him of many hundred piffoles, 
to make him lighter for the journey. Dryden, 

Pi'sroter. x. Ja [diminutive of piflol.] A 
little piftol. 

Thole unlickt bear-whelps, unfil’d pifolets, 
That, more than cannon-thot, avails or lets. Donne. 


Pi'ston. x. fe [piffon, Fr. ] The moveable 
part in feveral machines, as in pumps and 
fyringes, whereby the fuction or attrac. 
tion is canfed ; an embolus, 


PIT. 2. A [pit, Sax.] 
x, A hole in the ground, 

Tumble me into fome loathfome pit, 

Where never man’s eye may behold my body. 
Shak/peare. 

Our enemies have beat us to the pit; 
Bt is more worthy toleap in ourfelves, 
Lhan tarry ull they pofh us. 

Pits upon the tea-thore turn into freh water, by 
percolation of the falt through the fand ; butin fome 
places of Africa, the water in fuch zits will become 
bracki again. Bacon. 

Z. Abyfs; profundity. 
Get you gone, 
And from the pit of Acheron 


Meet me i’ th’ morning. Shakf{peare, 
Into what pir thou feeft 
From what height fallene Milton, 


wae) Lhe grave. 
O Lord, think no fvorn of me, left I become like 
them that go down into the pire Piaims. 
a, The area on which cocks fight; whence 
the phrafe, to fly the pir. 
Make him glad, at leaft, to quit 
His victory, and fiy the pis, Hudibras. 
Tney managed Cae dilpute as fiercely astwo game- 
corka in ae pii. Locke. 


Shak[peares ~ 


Pig 
5. The middle part of the theatre. 
Let Cully, Cockwood, Fopling charm the p'r, 


And in their folly thew the writer’s wit. Dryden. 
Now luck for us, and a kind hearty pit ; 
For he who pleafes, never fails of wit. Dryden, 


6. [ pis, peis, old Fr, from pettus, Latin. } 
Any hollow of the body: as, the i: of 
the tomach ; the arm piz. 

7. A dint made by the finger, 

8. A mark made by a difeafe, 


To Pir. v. a. 
1. To prefs into hollows, 

An anafarca, a fpecies of dropfy, is charafterifed 
by the fhining and foftnefs of the Ikin, which gives 
way to the leait impretlion, and remains pitted tor 
fome time. Sharp. 

2. To mark with finall hollows, as by the 
fmallpox, 


Pi'tapat. ».f. [probably from pas a pas, 
or patte patte, Fr. | 
1. A flutter; a palpitation. 
A lion mects him, and the fox’s heart went 
pitapat. L’ Ejtrange. 
2, A light quick ftep. 
Now I hear the pitzpar of a pretty foot through 
the dark alley: no, ’tis the fon of a mare that’s 
broken loofe, and munching upon the melons. 


Dryden. 
PITCH. 2./. [pic, Sax. pix, Lat. ] 


1, The refin of the pine extracted by fire 

and infpiffated. 
They thattouch pitch will be defiled, Proverbs. 

A rainy vapour 

Comes on as blacke as pitch. Chapman. 
Of air and water mixed together, and confumed 
with fire, is made a black colour ; asincharcoal, oil, 
itch, and links. Peacham. 
A veffel {mear’d round with pitch. Miltoz, 


2. [from pie?s, Fr. Skinner] Any degree 
of elevation or height. 
Lovely concord and moft facred peace 

Doth nourish virtue, and faf friendihip breeds, 
Weak fhe makes ftrong, and ftrong things doth in- 

creafe, 

Till it the pitch of higheft praife exceeds. Spenfer. 
How high a pitch his refolution foars.  Slak/p. 
Arm thy heart, and fill thy thoughts 

To mount aloft with thy imperial mittrefs, 

And mount her pitch. Shak/peare. 
Between two hawks, which flies the higher pircd, 

I have, perhaps, fome fhallow judgment. Shakjp. 
That greate worke, unlefie the feede of Jove, 

The deathleife mufes, undertake, maiotaines a pitch 

above 

All mortall powers. 

Down they fell, 

Driv’n headlong from the pitch of heav’n, down 

Into this deep. Milton, 
Orhers expectation was raifed to a higher pitch 


Chapinan, 


than probably it would. Hammond, 
Cannons thoot the higher pitches, 
The lower we let down their breeches. Hudidras. 


Alcibiades was one of the beft orators ot his age, 
notwithitanding he lived at a time when Icarning 
was at the higheft pitch. Addifor. 

c Higheft rife. Not ufed. 
A beauty waining, and diitreiled widow, 
Seduc'd the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
To bafe declenfion and loath’d bigamy. Shakfp. 


4. State with refpect to lownefs or height. 
From this high pitch let us defcend 
A lower flight; and tpeak of things at hand. AZi/rom. 
By how much from the top of wond'rous glory, 
Strongeft of mortal men, 
To lowett pitch of abject fortune thou art fall’n. 
; Milton 
. Sizes fature. 
That infernal monfter having catt 
His weary foe into the living well, 
Gan high advance his broad difcolour’d breaft 
Above his wonted pitch, Sperfere 
Were the whole frame here, 
It is of fuch a Ipacious lofty pitch, 
Your roof were not fuffivicnt to contain it, Súakfpe 


Le Csh 
Tt tura'd itfelf to Ralpho's hape; 
So like in perfon, guib, and pircé, 
"Twas hard t’ interpret which was which. Gudibras, 
Osi Deere; erate: 
To overcome in battle, and fubdus 
Nations, avd bring home sjnils, with infinite 
Mantlavughter, hall be held the highs pieh 
Of hu:nan glory. filas. 
Our tefident lom 
From Venice is come, 
And hath left the ftatelianan Schind him, 
Talks at the fame patch, 
ls as wife, is as rich, 
And jut where you lett him, you find h.:n. 


J mg 

Princes that fear’d him, giieve; concera’i te foc 
No pitch of glory from the grave is tree. Ih aller. 
l vangelical innocence, tuch as the go‘pel accept, 
though mingled with feveral infirmities aad detects, 


yet amounts to luch 2 piseb of righteovlich, 25 we 
call fincevity. é South. 

When the fun's heat is thus far advance), ‘us bute 
jut come up to the pitch of another fet of vegeta- 
bles, and but great enough to excite the terreftrial 
particles, which ave mare ponderous. = J oud ward, 


Jo PITCH, v. a. preterit pitched; parti- 
ciple pitched, anciently pight, See Picat. 
[apprcciare, Italian. | 

e Tofix; to plant. 

On Dardan plains the Greeks do pitch 


T heir brave pavilions. Shek prare. 
Sharp ttakes, pluckt cut of hedges, 
They pitched in the ground. Shak/peare. 


He counlelled him how to hunt his game, 
Whatdart to cat, what net, what toile to pitch. 
Fairfax: 
Mahometes pitched his tents in a little meadow. 
Knolles. 
When the victor 
Had conquer’d Thebes, he pisch'd upon the plain 
His mighty camp. Dryden. 
To Chatfis’ pleafing plains he took his way, 
There pitch’d his tents, and there refolv’d to ftay. 
Dryd:n, 
The trenches firft they pafs'd, then took their way 
Where their proud toes in pitch'd pavilions lay. 
Dryden, 


` 


2. To order regularly. 

In fetting down the form of common prayer, there 
was no need to mention the learning of a tit, or the 
untitnefs of an ignorant minifter, more than that hey 
which defcrideth the manner how to pi/cA a field, 
should fpeak of moderation and Jobriety in diet. 

Heoker. 

One pitched battle would determine the fate of 

the Spanith continent. Adaifon, 
3. To throw headlong ; to caft forward. 

They'll not pitch me 1” th' mire, 

Unlefs he bid ’em, Shak/peare. 

They would wreitle, and p/eé the bar fora whole 
afternoon. Spe@ator, 

4. To tmearwith pitch. [pico, Lat. trom 
the noun. } 

The Trojans mount their mips, born 6n the 

Waves, 
And the pirch'd vefels glide with eafy force. 
Dryden, 
Some pirch the ends of the timber in the wails, ta 
preferve them trom the mortar. Alexin. 
1 pétco'd over the convex very thinly, by dropping 
melted pitch upon it, and warming it to Seep the: 
pitch fott, whilit 1 ground it with the concave 
copper wetted lo make it !pread cventy all over the 
convex. Newton. 
c, To darken, 
* The air hath itare'd the rofes in her cheeks, 

And pitch’. the lily tincture of her iaces Stak >. 

Soon lie found 

The welkin pitch’? wath fullen cloud. Adldifor. 
6. To pave. Ainfrcoribs 
TORE TORT. Vye 
1, ‘Jo light; to drop. 

When the fwarm is tettled, take a branch of ihe 

tree whereon they pitch, and wipe the hive ciean. 
Vor times 
2. To fall headlong. 
zQ 5 


ey AP ST 

The ecurfer o'er the pomme! caf the knight ; 
Forward he flew, and pitching on his head, 
He quiver’d with his fect, aud lay for dead. Dryden, 

2. Vo tix choice; with «paz. 

We think "tis no gre..t matter which, 
They're all atike, yet we thal gitcd 
Un one that fits our purpofe. HudiSras. 

A tree agent will pited upor fuch a part in his 
choice, with knowledge certain. More. 


I puched upon this confideration that parents owe | 


tkeir children, not only maieria? fubGRence, but 
much more fpisitual contribution to their mind. 
D göy. 
The covetous man was a good while at a ftand; 
but he came however by degrees to pites ufor one 
thing after another. L’ Efirance. 
Pi:ch upon the belt courfe of life, and cuftom will 
render it the mof eafy. Tilvoticn, 
I eranilated Chaucer, and amongft thereft pitcéed 
on the wife of Bath’s tale. Dryden. 
» To fix a tent or temporary habitation, 
They pitched by Emmaus in the plain. 3 Mac. 
Pi'TCHER. m/f. [ pacner, Fr, | 
j. An earthen vetlel; a water pot. 
With fuddain feer her pitcécr down the threw, 
And fied away. Nneufer. 
Pitchers have ears, and I have many fervants ; 
Befides old Gremio is hearkening. Shukfpeare. 
We read of kings, and gods, that kindly took 
A pitader tild with,water from the brook, Carew. 
Pyreicus was only tamous for counterfeiting all 
bafe things; as earthen pitchers and a fcullery. 
Peacham. 
Hylas may drop his pitcher, none will cry, 
Not if he drowohimfeit.® — Dryden. 
2. An inftrument to pierce the ground in 


which any thing is to be fixed. 

To the hills poles muft be fet deep in the ground, 

with a fquare iron g#.cder or crow. Mortimer. 

Fil'TCHFORS. v, f. [pitch and fork.] A 
fork with which corn is pitched or thrown 
upon the waggon. 

An ald lord in Leicefterfhire amufed himfelf with 
mending pitcbforks and {pades for nis mage ans 

Wife 
PL'TCHINESS. s. f, [from pitchy,] Black. 
nefs; darknefs. 
Pi'tcHy. adj. [from pitch. | 
1. Smeared with pitch. 

The planks, their pischy cov’rings wah'd away, 

Now yield 5, and now a yawning breach difplay. 
Dryden. 
2. Having the qualities of pitch. 

Native pretroleum, found floating upon fome 
fprings,.is no other than this very pitchy fubitance, 
drawn forth of the ttraia by the water. /Kocaward. 

3. Black; dark; difmal. 
Night is fled, 
Whore zireSy mantle over-veil’d theearth. Slat/p. 

I will fort a pitchy day for thee, Shak/peare, 

Pitchy and dark the night fometimes appears, 
Friend toour woe, and parent of our tears ; 

Our joy and wonder fometimes fhe excites, 
With ilarseisnumber’d. Prior, 
Piltcoar. 2. f. [pit and coal.) Foflil coal. 

The bert tuel is peat, the next charcoal made of 

piscoad of cinders. Mortimer. 
Piteous, adj. [from pity. } 
3. Sorrowful; mourntel; exciting pity. 

When they heard that picecus (trained voice, 

In halte fortuok their rural merriment. Spenfer. 

T'he moft arch deed of piteous maffacre, 

That ey r yet thisland was guilty of. Shatfpcare, 

Which when Deucalion with a pitcous look 
Behels, he wept. Dey den. 

2. Compationate; tender. 
H the feries of thy joys 
Permit one thought lels cheerful to arife, 
Pitecus transfert to the mourpful {wain. 
She gave him, f/eous of his cafe, 
A thagay tap‘(try. f 
2. Wretched; paltry ; pitiful, 
“  Fitecws amends! unlefs 
Be meang our grand foe. Milton, 
Py'reousLy. adu. [from pirccus.} Ina 


piteaus manner, 


Prior. 


Pope. 


PIET 

I muh talk of murthers, rapes, and maffscres, 
Ruthtul to hear, yet pitesufly pertorm'd. Shukip 

Pi'rEousNESS, z. /, [from piteous. | Sor- 
rowfulnefs ; rendernefs. 

RITFACL. w. fe [pit and fall.| A pit dug 
and covered, into which a paslenger falls 
unexpectedly, 

Poor bird! thoud'it rever fear the net nor lime, 
The pitfall northe gin. Shakfpeare. 

Thieves dig concealed pitfali'sin his way. Sandys 

Vhete hidden pisfuis were fet thick at the en- 
trance of the bridge, fo that throngs of people fell 
into theme Addifon, 

PITH, 2.f. [pitte, Dutch. ] 

r. The marrow of the plant; the foft part 
in the midft of the wood, 

If a cion fit to be fet in the ground, hath the pith 
finely taken forth, and not altogether, but fome of it 
left, it will bear afruit with littleorno core, Bacon. 

Her folid bones convert to folid wood, 

To pith her marrow, and tofap her blood. Dryden. 

2. Marrow. 

As doth the pth, which left our bodies flaok, 
Strings fait the little bones of neck and back ; 

So by the foul doth death itring heav’n and earth. 
Danne, 

The vertebres are all perforated in the muddle, 
with a large hole for the fpınal marrow or piib to 
pafs along. ` Ray. 

3. Strength; force. Pith in Scotland is 
ftill retained as denoting ftrength, either 
corporeal or intelle€iual : as, that defies 
all your pith, 

Leave your Eneland, 
Guarded with grandfires, babies, apd old women, 
Or pals’J, or not arriv’d to pith and puilTance. 
Shak/peare. 
Since thefe arms of mine had feven years pir. 
Sbakfprare. 

4. Energy; cogency; fulnefs of tenti- 
ment; ciofenels and vigour of thought 
and ityle. 

5. Weight; moment ; principal part, 

Thavs my pith of bufinefs 
’Twixt you and your poor brother. Shak fpsare. 
Enterprizes of great p//4 and moment, 
With this regard their cursents turn awry, 
And lofe the name of action. Shak/peare. 
6. The quinteflence ; the chief part. 
The owner of a foul difeafe, 
To keep it from divulging, lets it feed 
Ewu on the ġir% ot life. Shak/peare. 

Pi'rHity, adv. [from pithy.) With 
ftrength ; with cogency ; with torce. 

Pi'tHINESS, u.f. [from pithy.] Energy ; 
ftrength. 

No lefs deferveth his wittinefs in devifing, kis 
pithiness in uttering, his complaint of love, fo lovely, 

Spenfer. 

Pi'rH Ess, adj. [from pith. | 

1, Wanting pith; wanting ftrength. | 

Weak fheulders over-born with burthening gritf, 
And pithiefs arms, like to a witner’d vine 
That drops his faplefs branches to the ground. 

S SAak/peare. 

2. Wanting energy; wanting force. 

Pi'tHy. adj. [from pith. } 

1. Confifing of pith; abounding with 

ith. 


The aby fibres brace and ftitch together the 
Grew. 


ligneous in a plant. 
The Heretordian plant that likes 
T?’ approach the quince, and th’ elder’s pithy ftem. 


Lbilips. 


2. Strong; forcible; energetick. 
Yet the with pisdy words, and counlel fad, 
Still trove their fudden rages to revoke ; 
That at the lat fuppreiling iury mad, 


‘They ’gan abftain. Spenfer. 
I] mutt begin with rudiments of art, 

More pleafant, pithy, and effectual, 

Than hath been taught by any. Shak fpeare. 
Many rare pithy faws concerning 

The worth of altrologic learning. dadioras. 


PIT 
This piny fpeech prevail'd, ard afl agreed. 
Dryden, 

In all thefe, goodman Fa& was very hoit, but 

pithy; tor he was a plain home-lpun man. Addifen. 
PI'TIABLE. adj. | pitoyable, Fr. from pity. | 
Deferving pity. 

The pésiadle perfons relieved, are conftantly under 

your eye. Atterbury, 
| Pi rianta NESS. af. [from pitinbl.| Stax 
of deferving pity. 

Eor the pitirtlenefs of his ignorance and unwilled 
mi‘take, fo long as they lafted, his neglett thereot 
may be excufed and connived at. Ketilewels, 

Pi'tiruL. adj. [pity anl full] 
i. Melancholy ; moving compaffion. 

Some, who have not deferved judgment of death. 
have been for their good’s fake caughtup and carried 
ftraight to the bough; a thing indeed very pirifue 
and horrible. Spenfer. 

A tight mott sit3fu/ in the meanett wretch, 

Palit {peaking of ia a king. Sbat(peare, 
Strangely vifited people, 

All fwoln and ulc’rous, prtifu/ to theeye, 

The mere cefpair of furgery, he cures. Shatfpearte 

Will he his prrifad complaints renew? 

For freedom with afflied language iue? Sandys. 

The conveniency of this will appear, if we done 
fider whata pijut condition we had beenin. Ray, 

2. Tender; compaihonate. 
VZould my hearc were iint, like Edward's, 


~ 


Or Edward's (oft and pitiful, like mine. Shak/p, 
Be pitiful to ray condemned fons, 
Whole fouls are not corrupted. Shab/prare. 


3. Paliry ; contemptible; defpicable. 

That's villanous, and fhews a mot piiful am- 
bition in the fool chat ufes it. Sdakfpeare. 

One, ina wild pamphlet, befides other pitiful 
malignities, would fcarce allow him.to be a genile- 
man. VAL ELP 

This is the doom of fallen man, to exhauit his 
time and impair his health, and perhaps to [pin out 
his days and himfelf into one pit/fu/ controverted 
conclufion. Sowid. 

Sin can pleafe no longer, than for that pitiful 
{pace of time while it is committing; and furely the 
pretent pleafure of a finful a is a poor couniervail 
for the bitternels which begins whee the action 
ends, and lalts for ever. Scusthe 

Itthele picifud faanks were anfweradle to this 
branching head, I ihould defy all my enemies, 

L’£yjlrany. 

What entertainment can be raifed from io nti? 
a machine, where we fee the luccefs of the battle 
from the beginning ? Dry ler 

Prriruucy. adv. [from pitiful] 
te With pity;, with compatficn. 
Puijucry tehold the forrows of our hearts. 
C:m:mon Praye:'s 
2. Mournfully; in a manner. that moves. 
compaflion. 

He beat him molt pirifuily ; nays 
He beat him mof unpHrfully. Shakfpeare, 

Some of the philofophezs doubt whether there 
were any fuch thing zs fens of pain; and yet, when, 
any great evil has been upon them, they would hgh 
and grow) as piri faily as other mens FIAfOr» 

3. Contempubly ; defpicably. 

“Fħole men, who give themfelves airsof bravery on: 
reflecting upon tie laft feenes of others, may behave 
the molt pitifuily in their own. Clartffae 

| P/TIEULNESS, x. f. [ttom pitiful. | 
| 1. Tendernefs; mercy ; compatfion. 

Bafilius giviag the infinite terms of praifes to. 
Zelmane’s valour in conquering, and pisifudsefs in 
pardoning, cominanding no more woids to be made 
of it. Sidacye 

2. Defpicablenefs; contemptiblenefs. 
PPTILESLY, adu, [from pétile/s.]) Wiha 
out mercy. 

Pi'ritesness. 2. f. Unmercifulnefs. 
Pi'rivesss adj, (from pity.] Wanting 
pity; wanting compailion ; mercilefs. 

Fair be ye fure, but proud and pitile/s, 

As isa ttorm, that all. things doth proitrate, 

Finding a tyee alone all com fogulefs, 


Bears on it itrongly, it to unate, Spenfer 


PSG 


Tait thog in perfon ne'er offended mes 


Even for his fake anI now pitile/fs, Shakfpeare, 
My chance, I fec, 
Hath made ce'n pity pitiless in thece Fairfax, 


Upon thy livid lips bettow a kifsy 
Nor fear your kiles can reftore my breath; 

Even you are not more piri/e/s than death, Dryden. 
Pi'tMan. x. Je [pit and max.] He that in 
faving umber works below tn the pit. 

With the pitfaw they enter the one end of the 
fluff, ihe topman at the top, and the pètrnsn under 
him : the topman oblerving to guide the faw exactly, 
and the pirman drawing it with all his ilrength per- 
pendicularly down. “Toxon, 

Pi'rsaw. wf. [pit and fae.) The large 
faw ufed by two men, of whom one is 
in the pit. . 

The pitfary is not only ufed by thofe workmen 
that faw timber and boards, but is allo for fmall 
mitters ufed by joiners. Moxon, 

Piivvance. 7 f. [pitance, Fr. pietantia, 
lItatian. | 
y. Anallowance of meat in a monaftery. 
2. A finall portion. 
Then at my lodging, 
The worlt is this, that at fo lender warning 
You're like to have 3 thinand fender pittance. 
Shak/peare. 

The afs faved a miferabie pittance for hiinfelt. 

L' Ejlrange. 

I have a fmall pittance left with which i might 
retire. Arbuthnot. 

Many of them lofe the greate(tpart of the tmall 
pittance of learning they received at the univerfity. 

Swift. 

Half his earn’d pittance to poor neighbours 
went: 

They had his alms, and he had his content. Flarte. 

Pi'tuite. n. fe [pituite, Fr. pituita, Lat. | 
pileg m 

Serous defluxions and redundant pituite were the 
product of the winter, which made women fubject 
to abertions. Arbuthnot, 

Pity’: tous. adj. [pituitofus, Lat. pituitenx, 
Fr.) Confitting of phlegm. 

Itis thus with women only that abound with 
pitwitons and watry humours. Brown. 

The forerunners of an apoplexy are weaknefs, 
waterinefs and turgidity of the eyes, pituitcus 
vömiting and laborious breathing. Arbutharct. 

‘Che Jungs are formed, not only toadmit, by turns, 
the vital air by infpiration, and excluding it by ref- 
piratinn 3 but ukewife to feparate and ditcharge the 
redundant pitai/cus or flegmatick parts of the bicod. 

Blackmore. 
PITY. 2. / [pitie, Fr. fieta, Italian. | 
1. Compafion; fympathy with mifery ; 
tendernefs for pain er uneafinefs. 

Wan and meaere let tt look, 

Witn a pity-moving thape. Waller. 

An ant dropped into the water; a woodpigeon 
tuvx pity of her, and threw her a httle bough. 

1. Effrange. 

Lent the poor fhould fem to be wholly difregarded 
dy their makes, he hath implanted in men a quick 
and tender fente ot fy and compatfion, Cudamy. 

When Æneas is forced in his vwn defence-to kill 
Laulus, the poet hows him compafiionate ; he has 
zity on his beauty and youth, and 2s loth to deftroy 
luch a mafterpiece of nature. Dryden. 

The mourntal train, 
With groans and hands upheld, to move his mind, 
Kefought his pity to their helplefs kmdt, Dryden. 
2. Aground of pity; a tubject of pity or of 
grief. 

That he is old, the more is the //ty, his white 
hairs do witnefs it, Shak/peare. 

Julius Cfar writ a collection of apophthrgms ; 
it ss f/ty bis book is loit. Bacon. 

"Lis great sity we do not yet fec the iæitory of 


Chatmir. Lemple. 
See, where fhe comes, with that high air and 
mien, 


Which marks in bonds the greatnefs of a queen ; 

What pity tis. Dizden. 
What p-fy 'Us you are notalldivine. Dryden. 
Who would notbe that youth? what fizy isit 
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PLA 
That we can dic but once to ferve our country ? 
Addifor, 
3. It has in this fenfe a plural, In low 
language. 
Singlenefs of heart being a virtue fo neceffary, ‘tis 
a thoufand pities it houid be difcountenanced. 
Li Lyirange, 
To Pilvy. v. a. [ pitoyer, Fr.] To ‘com. 
palfionate mifery ; to regard with tender- 
nefs on account of unhappinefs. 
When I defired their leave, that I might prty him, 
they took from me the ufe of mine own houfe. 


Shak peare, 
H: made them to be fitied of all. Pialms, 
You I could fizy thus forlorn. Ailton. 


Compallionarc iny pains! the piries me! 
To one that afks the warm return of love, 
Compaffion’s cruelty, ’tis fcorn, "ts death. 
Addilon, 
Pity weaknefs and ignorance, bear with the dul- 
nefs of und:ritandings, or perverfenefs of tempers. 
Law, 
The man is to be pitied who in matters ot 
moment has todo with a itaunch metaphytician ; 
doubts, difputes, and coaject-res will be the plague 
of his life. bettie. 
To Pr'ry.v x. Tobe compatiionate. 
Į will not sity nor {pare, nor have mercy, but 
deltroy them. Jeremiah. 
Pi'vor. ». f. [pivot, Fri A pin on which 
any thing turns. 
Whena man dances on the rope, the body is a 
weight balanced on its leet, aS upon two pivots. 
Dryden. 
Pixs aida [piris, Eata A litle cheit or 
box, in which the confecrated hoft is 
kept in Roman catholick countries. 
flanmer, 
He hath Rolen a f/x, and hanged muta’ be. 
Shakfpeare. 
PYZZLE. x. e (quafi pis. Minfkcw. | 
The pizz/e in animals is official to urine and 
generation. Brow 
PracasiLity. da. /- [from placable.| 
Pra'cauLzness. §( Willingnefs to be 
appeafed ; poilibility to be appeafed. 
The various methods of propitiation and atone- 
ment thew the general confent of all nations in their 
opinion of the mercy and psucubisiry uf the divine 
nature. Anonymous. 


PLA‘CABLE. adj, [ placadilis, Latin. | 
Willing or poflible to be appeafed. 


Since 1 fought 
By pray’s th’ offended deity t° appeafe ; 
Methoughe | faw him peacable and mildy. 
Rending his ear. Milton. 

Thote implanted anticipations are, that there is a 
God, thathe is plzeasle, to be teared, honoure:, 
loved, worlhipped, and. obeyed. Hale. 

PLACARD. dm /. [plokaert, Dutch; pla- 

Praca’rt. § card, French.) Anedict; a 
declaration; a manifefto. 

To PLA'CATE, V. a. [ placeo, Latin.] To 
appeale; to reconcile, This word is 
uled in Scotland. 

That the etteét of an atonement and reconciliation 
was togive all mankind a right to approach and 
rely onthe protection and bsnehcence of a placated 
deity, isnot deducible from nature. Forbes. 

PLACE. wif. [ place, Fr. piazza, Italian; 
from platea, Latin. ] 

1, Particular portion of fpace. 

Scarch you outa féace to pitch your tents. 

Deuteronomy. 

We accept it always and in all places. slits. 

Here I could treguent 
With worihip, place by prace, where he vouchfaf’d 
Pretence divine, Milivra 

1 wall teach him the names of the molt celebrated 
perfons who frequent that place, Adsifen. 

2, Locality ; ubtery ; local relation. 

Place isthe relation of dittance betwixt any thing, 
and any two or more points confidered as keeping the 


| fame dtlanse one witb ansther 5; and ly as atseit ¿at 
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has fometimes a more confufed fenfe, and ftands for 
that fpace which any body takes up. Locke, 
3. Local exiience. 
The earth and the heaven fled away, and there 
was found no place for them. Revelations. 
4. Space in general, 
Ail bodies are contin’d within fome place ; 
But the all p'ace within hertell contines. Davies, 
§. Separate room, 
Jn his brain 
He hath ftrange péaces cram’d with obfervation. 


Shak/gcure. 
His catalogue had an efpecial place for tequeitered 
divincs. Fell. 


6. A feat; refidence; manfion. 
The Romans fhall take away both our place and 


nation. Joon. 
Saul fet him upa péace, and is gone down to 
Gilgal. 1 Sirmnucl. 


. Paffage in writing, 

Hotea faith of the Jews, they have reigned, but 
not by me; which piace proveth, that there are 
governaments which God doth not avow. Bacon. 

i could not pafs by this puce, without giving this 
Mort explication. Beret. 
| §. Ordinal relation. 

What feripture doth plainly deliver, to that the 
firit p/ace both of credit and obedience is due. 
Hocker. 
Let the eye be fatisfied in the firt phice, even 
againit all other reafons, and Ict the compafs be 
rather in your eyes than in your hands.  Lryden. 
We thal! extinguith this melancholy thought, of 
our being overlooked by our Maker, it we co:fider, 
in the firit place, that he tsomniprelent; and, an the 
fecond, that he is omnifcient. Adsifon, 
g. Stare of attual operation; effect. 
l know him a notorious liars. 

Think him a great way fool, folely a coward; 

Yet thefe fixt evils ft fo ft in him, 

That they take fuce, when viscue’s fteely bones 

Look bleak in the cold wind. Shak/peare. 

Thefe fair overtures made by men well eitcemed 
for honeft dealing, could take no place. Hayward, 
Vhey are detects, not in the heart, but i0 tbe 
bra; for they take glace in the ftoutelt natures: 
acs. 
With faults confefs’d commiion’d her to go, 
If pity yet had grace, and reconcile her foe. Dryden. 
Where arms take peace, all other pleas are vain ; 
Love taught me force, and lorce (hali love maintain. 
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Dryden. 
To the joy of mankind, the unhappy omen tgox 
| NOt tree. Dryck. 


Sumewhat may be invented, perhaps more exce:- 
lent than the firit defen; though Virgil mult be 
fill excepted, when that perhaps takes p/ace. 

Dryden, 

Tt is Rup:dly foolifh to venture our falvation upen 
an experiment, which we have all the reafon imagin= 
able to think God wall not fuffer to take place. 

Atterbury, 
10. Exiftence; fate of being. 

Mixt government, partaking of the known forms 
received in the fchools, is by na means of Gothick 
invention, but hath place in nature and reafon. 

Swift. 
tr, Rank; orderof priority. 

The heavens theimfelves, the planets, and this 

center, 

Obferve degree, priority, and place. Shak'peare, 
12. Precedence; prionty. ‘This fenfe is 
comroniy ufed in the phrafe sake place. 

D» you think’ L’d walk in any plot, 

Where madam Sempronia fhould take pisce of me, 
And Fulvia come ithe rear ? Bin Foner 

There would be no meaarres of crediole wud in- 
credible, it Joubttul propofitious take piace hetore 
felf-evideni, Leckie. 

As a Britith freeholder, 1 houla not fcrugle taking 
place of a French marquis. Addifen, 

13. Olhce; publick character or. employ. 
i erm Clit. 


Do you your cffice, er give up your parce, 
And you thall well he fpared. Swalfpvares 
li I’m tradue’d by tongues that neither know 
My tacult.es nor perfor 5 
Tis but the fate of glace, aad the rough brake 
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. 
That virtue muft go through. Shakfoeare, 
The horfemen came to Lodronius, as unto the 
moft valiant captain, befeeching him, initead of 
their treacherous general, to taxe upon him the p/ace. 


PLA 


We fpend time in defence of their placht, which 
might have been employed upon the universal author, 
Glanville. 

Pra’cKeT, or plaguet. n. f. A petticoat. 


Knolies. Yy eA an cual aguet, it was fenfe- 

Is not the bithops bill deny’d, lefs. pupight-baveapinchy leaping is EIA 
And we ftill threaten’d to be try’d ? The bone-ach is the curfe dependant on thofe 
You fee the king embraces that war fora plaguet. Shakipeare. 
Thofe counfels he approv’d before ; Pla‘GIARISM. Hefe { from plagiary. | Li- 
Nor doth he promife, which is more, H, dou’ fe eh hts 
That w: fhail have their places. Denham. terary theft; adoption ot the thoughts 


or works of another. 

With great impropricty, as well as piugiarifm, 
they have moit injurioufly been transteried into 
proverbial maxims. Swift. 

PLA'GIARY.a./, [from plagitn, Lat. | 
1. A thief in literature; one who fteals the 


thoughts or writings of another. 
The enfuing difceurfe, left I chance to be traduced 

for a plagiary by him who has played the thief, was 
one of thofe that, by a worthy hand, was ftolen 
from me. South. 
Without invention, a painter is but a copier, and 

a ppet a plagiary of others; both arc allowed fome- 
tins to copy and tranflate. Dryden. 
2. Thecrime of literary theft. Not ufed. 
Plagiary had not its nativity with prioting, but 
began when the paucity of books fcarce wantcd that 
invention. Brown. 


| PLAGUE, z. to [plaghe, Dutch; plage, 
Teutonick ; p/ega, Latin; màzyn.] 
1. Peftilence; a difeafe eminently conta. 
gious and deftructive. 
Thou art a bile, 
A plague-fore or imbofs'd carbuncle 
In my corrupted blood. Shak/pcare. 
The general opinion is, that years hot and moift 
are mott peftilent; yet many times there have been 


Penfior:'s in private were the fenate’s aim ; 
And patrot’s for a place abandon’d fame. Garr. 
Some magiftrates are contented, that their places 
fhould adorn them; and fone Rudy to-adora their 
places, and reficct back the lufre they receive from 
thence. “literoury. 
14. Room; way: fpace for appearing’ or 
a@ting given by ceffion; not oppotition. 
Avenge not yourfelves, but rather give ¢/2-e unto 
wrath. Remans. 
He food attride and to his fellows cry’d, 
Give place, and mark the difference it you can, 
Retweer a woman warrior acd a man. Dryden. 
Victorious York did firit, with fam’d fuccefs, 
Fo his known valour make the Dutch give pace. 
Dryden. 
The ruftick honours of the {cythe and fhare, 
Give place to twords and plumes, the prideof war. 
Dryden. 
15. Ground; room. 
Ye feek to kill me, becaufe my word hath no 
place in you. abn. 
‘There is no p/zce of doubting, but that it was the 
very fame. Hammond, 
16. Station in life. 
Ged would give them, in their feveral piaces and 
callings, all fpiriutal and temporal bleffirgs, which he 
fees wanting to them. Duty of Maz. 


noun. | Snakes, thatufe within thy houfe for hades 
1, To-put in any place, rank, condition, | Securely lurk, ‘and, like a plague, invade 
Sriohice Thy cattle with venom. May. 


All thofe plagues, which earth and air had 
brooded, 
Firft on inferiour creatures try’d their force, 
And laft they feized on man. Lee ard Dryden. 
2. State of mifery. 
J am fet in my plague, and my heavinefs is ever 
in my hight. Pjalms. 
3. Any thing troublefome or vexatious. 
Tis the time’s plague, when madmen lead the 
blind. Shak{peare. 
1 am not mad, too well I feel 
‘The ditt ’rent plague of each calamity. Shakipeare. 
Good or kad company is the greateft bleffing or 


Piace fuch over them to be rulers. Exodus. 
He placed forces in all the fenced cities. 
2 Chronicles, 

And I will place within them as a guide 
My umpire confcience, whom if they will hear, 
Lighe after light well us’d they fhall attain, 
Aid at the end perfifting fafe arrive. 

Our two firit parents yet the only two 
Of mankind in the happy garden plac'd. Milton. 

2; To fix; to fetde; to eftablifh. 


Vhofe accufations had been more reafonable, if 
p-aced on inferior perfons. Dryden, 
God or nature has not any where placed any fuch 


Milten. 


jurifdition in the firit born. Locke. enag plague of li PRERNA: ai: 
: ometimes my plague, fometimes my darling, 
9: Toput paraniprerat Kiling to-day, to-morrow {narling. Prior. 
Tas 
To place on good fecurity his gold. Pepe. To PLAGUE, v, a. [from the noun. | 


1. To infeé with peftilence. 
2. To infeft with difeafe; to opprefs with 
calamity. 


Poa'cer. a f. [trom places] One who 
places. 
Sovereign lord of creatures all, 


Thou placer of plants, both humble and tall. Say my requeft’s unjuft, 


Spenfer. And fpurn me back; but if it be not fo, 
PLA'CID. adj, [placidus, Latin. | Thou art not honeft, andthe gods will p/agwe thee. 
1. Gentle; quiet; not turbulent. AA cn bak el a Shak/peare. 
It conduceth unto long life and to the more placid us ireren oya 
6 And worn with famine. Milton. 


Tzotion of the fpirits, that men’s actions be tree. 


Bacon, 
2. Soft; kind; mild. 
That placid afpeAl and meck regard, 
Rather than ageravate my evil ftate, 
Would ftaed between me and thy father’s ire. 
Milton, 
Pra'cipty, adv, [from placid,] Mildly ; 
gently. 

If into a phial, filled with good fpirit of nitre, you 
caft a piece of iron, the liquor, whofe parts moved 
uniformly and placid/y before, by altering its 
motion, it begins to penetrate and fcatter abroad 
particles of the iron. 1 Boyle. \ 

The water ealily infinuates itfelf into, and piacidly | 
diftends the tubes and veilels of vegetables. | 

Woodward, | 
Pra'cit. ». f. (placitum, Latin.} Deerce; | Pra’cuiLy. adu 
determination, oufly ; horribly. 


3. To trouble; to teafe ; to vex; to har- 
afs; to torment; to atti&t; to diftrefs ; 
to torture; to embarrafs; to excruciate ; 
to make uneafy ; todiflurb. In this fenfe 


itis ufed ludicroufly. 
If her nature be fo, 

That the will plague the man that loves her moft, 
And take delight to encreefe a wretch’s woe, _ 
That all her nature’s goodly gifts are loit, Speayer. 

People are ttormed out of their reafon, p/2gued 
into a compliance, and forced to yield in their own 
defence. Collier. 

When a Neapolitan cavalier has nothing elfe to do, 
he gravely thuts himfelf wp in his clofet, and falls a 
tumbling over his papers, tofec it he can ftart a law 
fuit, and plague any of his neighbours.  Addijen. 
. [from plaguy.] Vexati- 
A low word, 


| 
| 
| 


| 
) 


| 


a a ee  ‘ 
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Thia whilpering bodes me no good; but he hae 
me fo p:uguily under the lah, 1 dare aot interrupt 
him. Dryder. 

You look'd feornful, and faift at the dean; 

But he durft.cot fo much as once open his lips, 
And the dotor was piugui/y down in the hips. 
Swift, 


Pralcuy. adj. [from plague.] Vexatious ; 


troublefome. A low word. 
Oi heats, 
Add one more to the p/aguy bill. 
What perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron? 
What p/2gvy mifchiets and mishaps 
Do dog him fill with after-claps ? 


Donxe, 


Fludiivas, 


PLAICE. z. f. (plate, Dutch. | A fiat fith. 


Of flat fith there are foles, flowkes, dabs, and 


laice. Carew, 


Praip, z. f. A ftriped or variegated cloth ; 


an outer loofe weed worn much by the 
higolanders in Scotland: there is a par- 
ticular kind worn too by the women. 


PLAIN. adj. [ planus, Latin. } 


r. Smooth ; level; flat; free from protu. 
berances or excrefcences, In this fenfe, 
efpecially in philofophical writings, it is 
frequently written plane: as, a plane 
fuperficies. 

It was his policy to leave no hold behind him 3 
bur to make all p/aim and waite. Spenjer. 
The fouch and fouth-ealt fides are .rocky and 
mountainous, but plaise in the midit. Sandys, 
They were wont to make their canoes or boats 
plain without, and hollow within, by the force of 
ne. Heylise 
Thy vineyard muft employ thy fturdy fteer 
To turn the glebe ; befides thy daily pain 
Yo break the clods, and make the lurface piain. 
Dryden. 
Hilly countries afford the moft entertaining prof- 
pects, though a man would chufe to travel through 
a plain one. s Aldifon 


z. Open; clear; flat. 


Our troops beat an army in p/zin fight and open 
field. Felton. 


3. Void of ornament; fimple. 


A crown of ruddy gold enclos’d her brow, 
Plain without pomp, and rich without a fhow. 
Drvser 
A man of fenfe can artifice difdain, 
As men of wealth may venture to go plain. Tour'g. 


4. Artlefs; not fubtle; not fpecious; not 


learned ; fimple. 

In choice of intruments, it is better to chufe 
men of a plainer fort, that are like to do that that 
is committed to them, and to report faithful'y the 
fuccefs, than thofe that are cunning to contrive 
fomewhat to grace themfelves, ard will help the 
matter in report. Bacon, 

Ot many plain, yet pious chriftians, this cannot 
be affirined. Hammond, 

The experiments alledged with fo much conhi- 
dence, and told by an author that writ like a plait 
man, and one whofe proteffion was to tell truth, 
helped me to refolve upon making the trial. Tempic. 

M y heart was made to fit and pair withir, 

Simple and p/ain, and fraught with artlefs tender- 
nefs. Rowe. 

Mutt then at once, the charaéter to fave, 

The plaiz rough ‘hero turn a crafty knave? Pope. 


i ze Honeltly rough; open; fincere; not 


{oft in language. 
Give me leave to be p/aix with you, that youre 
felf give no juft caufe of fcandal. Bacon. 


6. Merc; bare. 


He that beguil’d you in a plain accent, was a 
plain knave, which, for my part, E will not be. 
Shakfpeare.s 
Some have at frit for wits, then poets palt, 
Turn’d criticks next, aod prov’d piain fools at laft. 
Pope. 


7e Evident; clear; difcernible; not ob- 


{cure. 

They wondered there fhould appear any difficulty 
in any expreiiions, which to them feemed very clear 
aud pusin. Carendi Io 


PEA 


Fxprefs thyfelf in plain, not doubtful words, 
That ground for quarrels or difputes affords. Denh. 

I can make the difference more plain, by giving 
you my method of proceeding in my tranflations ; 1 
confidered the genius and diftinguithing character of 
my author. Dryden. 

"Tis plain in the hiftory, that Efau was never 
fubjedt to Jacob. Locke. 

‘That children have fuch a right, is p/uin from 
the laws of God; that men are convinced that 
children have fuch a right, 1s evident from the law 
of the land. Locke. 

It is plaiz, that thefe difcourfes are calculated tor 
none, but the faihionable part of womankiad. Spe&, 

‘To {peak one thing, mix’d diale&s they join; 
Divide the fimple, and the p/uiz dehne. Prior. 

S. Not varied by much art; fimple. 

A plaining fong p/ain-iinging voice requires, 

For warbling notes from inward cheering flow. 
Sidney. 

His diet was of the plcine/? meats, and com- 
monly not only his difhes, but the parts of them 
were fuch as molt others would ecfule. Feii, 

Pearn. adv. 
1. Not obfcurely. 
2. Dittinétly ; articulately. 

The ftring of his tongue was loofed, and he 
fpake plain, Mark, 

3. Simply; with rough fincerity. 

Goodman Fatt is allowed by every body to he a 
plain-fpoken perfon, and a manof very few words ; 
tropes and figures are his averfion. Addijon. 

Prarn. x. fe [plaine, French.) Level 
ground; open field; flat expanfe ; often, 
a field of battle. 

In a plain in the land of Shinar they dwelt. 

- Genefis. 

The Scots took the Englith for foolith birds fallen 
into their net, forfook their hill, and marched into 
the plain diveQly towards them. Hayward, 

They ercéted their caitles and habitations in the 
plains and open countries, where they found molt 
truitful lands, and turned the Irilh into the woods 
and mountains. Davies. 

Pour forth Britannia’s legions on the p.i. 

Arluthnet. 
While here the ocean gains, 
In other parts it ieaves wide fandy plains, 

"The impetuous courfer pants.in ev’ry vein, 
And pawing feenis to beat the diftant plain, Pope. 

ToPiarn. v.a. [from the noun.] ‘lo 
level; to make even. 

Upon one wing the artillery was drawn, every 
piece having his guard of pioneers to plain the ways. 

i Hayward. 
ToPra IN. U. 1. [ plaindre, je plains, Br.) 
To lament ; to wail. Little ufed. 

Long fince my voice is hoarfe, and throat is fore, 
With cries to ikies, and curfes to the ground : 

But more J plain, | feel my woes the more. Sidney. 

The fox, that firit this caufe of grief did find, 
IGan firt thus p/ain his cafe with words unkind. 

i Spenjer. 


Pope. 


The inceffant weeping of my wife, 
And piteous p/ainings of the pretty babes, 
Forc’d me to feck delays. Shak/peare. 
He to himfelf thus plain’. Milton. 
RLAINDEA'LING. adj. [plain and deal] 
Honeft ; open ; acting without art. 
Though I cannot be ftid to be a flattering honeft 
main; it muft not be denied, but I am a phain- 
dealing villain. Nhak/peare 
Bring a p/aindeasling innocence into a confiitency 
with necetlary prudence. Is Effrange. 
PLAINDEA'LING. 7. fe Management void 
of art; fincerity. 
Tam no politician; and was ever thought to have 
tso little ewit, and too much pluindea/ing for a 
ftatefman. Denham. 
It looks as tate with nature’s law may {trive, 
To thew plaiudealing once an age would thrive. 
Dryden. 
Pralixry. adv. [from plain. | 
x. Levelly ; flatly. 
2. Not fubtilly ; not fpecioully. 
3. Without ornament, 
2 


PLA 
4. Without glofs; fincerely. 


You write to me with the freedom of a friend, 
fctting down your thoughts as they occur, and deal- 
ing plainly with me in the matter. Pope. 
. Incarneft; fairly. 

They charged the enemies horfe fo gallantly, that 
they gave ground; and at laft piaisr/y run to a fafe 
place. Clarendon. 

6, Evidently ; clearly; not obfcurely. 

St. Auguftine acknowledgeth, that they are not 
only fet down, but alfo plainly fct down in {crip- 
ture ; fo that he which hearcth or readeth, may 
without difficulty underftand. Hocker, 

Coriolanus neither cares whether they love or 
hate him; and out of his carelelincfs, lets them 
plainly feet. Shakfpeare. 

From Epiphanius’s cenfure of Origen, one may 
perceive plainly, that he thought the Anti-nicene 
church in geueral, both before and after Origen, to 
beof a very contrary judgment to that which he 
condemns in Lucian and Origen, that is, to Aria- 
nifm, Wateriand. 

By that feed 
Is meant thy great deliverer, who Mall bruife 
The ferpent’s head; whereot to thee anon 
Piatalier hall be reveal'd Milton. 

We fee plainly that we have the means, and that 
nothing butthe application of them is wanting. 

å Addifon. 
Pralinness. x, fe [from plain.) 
I. Levelnefs ; flatnefs. 
2. Want of ornament ; want of how. 
If fome pride with want may be allow'd, 
We in our platnnefs may be juttly proud, 
Whate’er he’s pleas’d to own, can need no how. 
Dryden, 

As fhades moft fweetly recommend-the light, 

So modet p/uizne/s fets off {prightly wit. Pope. 
3. Opennels ; rough fincerity. 

Well, faid Bafilius, 1 have not chofen Dametas 
for his hghting aor for his difcourting, but for his 
plainne/s and honefty, and therein 1 know he will 
not deceive me. Sidney. 

Your p/ainrefs and your fhortnefs pleafe me well. 

i Shatfpeare. 
Think’ thou, that duty fhall have dread to 
fpeak, 
When pow’r to flatt’ry bows; to p/ainneis honour 
Is bound, when majetty to folly falls? Shzt/peare. 
Plainnefs and frecdom, anepittolary {tile required. 


Wake e 


4. ArtleMfnefs ; fimplicity. 
Ail laugh to find 
Unthinking phaswre/s 10 o’ctfpreads thy mind, 
That thou could’it ferioully perfuade the crowd 
To keep their oaths. Dryden. 
Prainr. 2.f. (plainte, French. | 


te Lamentation; complaint; lament. 
‘fhen pour out plaint, and in one word fay this; 
Helple’s his p/aint, who fpoils himfclf of blifs. Sid. 
Bootlefs are plaints, and curelels are my wounds. 
Shak/peare. 
From inward grief 
His buring paffion into péaints thus pour’d. Aitton. 
2. Kxprobation of injury. 
There are three Juft grounds of war with Spain ; 
one of plaint, two upon defence. Bacon. 
ae Expreflion of forrow,. 
How many childrens plaints, and mothers cries! 
Å Daniel, 
Where though I mourn my inatchlefs lofs alone, 
And none ‘between my weaknefs judge and me; 
Yet even thefe gentle walls allow niy moan, 
Whofe doleful echoes to my péuints agree. JF orton. 
Littning where the liaplefs pair 
Sat in their fad difcourfe, and various plaint, 
"Thence gather’d his own doom, Milton. 
For her relief, 
Vext with the long expreMions of my grief, 
Receive thefe piaisrs. 


Waller. 


PLA INTEUL, adj. (plaint and full} Com- 
plaming; audibly forrowful. 
To whata fea of miferies my plaintful tonguc 
doth lead me ! Sidney. 
PLA INTI E De a Sf. [plaiuif, Fr.) He that 
commences a fuit in law againit another : 
oppofed to the defendant, 


PLA 


The plaintiff proved the debt by three pofitive 
witneffcs, and the detendant was catin cofts and 
damages. Je Efirange. 

You and I hall talk in cold friencthip at abar 
before a judge, by way of plaintif and defendant. 

Sry len. 
In fuch a caufe the plairiff will be hifs’d, 
My lord, the judgeslaugh, and you’redifmifs’d. Pepe. 
PLA'INTIFP. adj. (plaintif, Fr.] Come 
plaining. Nor in ufe. 
His younger fon on the polluted ground, 
Firtt fruit of death, lies plaintiff of a wound 
Giv'n by a brother's hand. Pricr. 
PLAINTIVE. adj. [ plaintif, Fr.) Com- 
plaining; lamenting; expreffiveofforrow. 

His careful mother heard the p/ainti ve found, 

Encompafs’d with her fea-green fifters round. Divj'2. 
The goddefs heard, 
Rofe like a morning mit, and thus begun 
‘To footh the forrows of her p'aintive fon. Dryden. 
Can Nature's voice 
Plaistive be drown’d, or leffen’d in the noile, 
Though thouts as thunder loud aÑi&t the air è? Priz”. 
Leviathans in plaintive thunders cry. Younz. 
PLA INWORK. x. f. [plain and cvark. | 
Necdlework as diftinguithed from em- 
broidery; the common practice of fewing 
or making linen garments, 
She went to p/ainwork, and to purling breoks. Popes 
PLAIT. x. f. [corrupted froin plight or 
fight, trom to ply or fold.] Afold; a 
double. 

Should the voice direétly ttrike the brainy 

It would aftonith and contufe it much ; 
Theretore thefe plairs and folds the found reftrainy 
That it the organ may more gently touch. Davies. 
Nor thall thy lower garments artful p/air, 
From thy fair lide dependent to thy feet, 
Arm their chalte beauties with a modeit pride, 
And double ev'ry charm they ‘eek to hide. Pit. 

Tis very difficult to trace out the figure of a veit 
through all the p/uits and loldings of the drapery. 

Addi 0% 
To PLAIT. vaa. [from the noun. | 
1. To fold ; to double. 


The bufy fylphs furround their darling care, 
Some fold the {leeve, while others plait the gown 5 
And Betty’s prais’d for labours not her own. Pape. 

Will the on Sunday morn thy neckcloth plait < 

Guy. 
2. To weave; to braid, 

Let it not be that outward adorniag of plaiting the 
hair. 1 Peters 

What the demands, inceffant I'll prepare 3 
Ill weave her garlands, and LYI péait her har; 
My bufy diligence (hall deck her board, 

For there at lealt 1 may approach my lord. Prior. 

Your hands have not been employed in plaiting 
the hair, and adorning your perfons ; butin making 
cloaths tor the naked, Law. 

3. To entangle; to involve. 

Time hall unfold what p/a ce! cunning hides, 

Who covers faults ut lait with hame derides. Sbakf. 
PLATER., 2./. [from plas.) He that plaits, 
PLAN. af. [plan, Fiench. | 
1. Afcheme; a form; a model. 

Remember, O my friends, the laws, the rights, 
The generous plan of power deliver’d down 
From age to age to your renown'dtorefathers. Addif. 

2. A plot of any building, or ichnography ; 
form of any thing laid down on paper. 

Arutts and plens relisv’d my folemn hours ; 

1 founded palaces, aud:planted bow’ rs. Prisr. 
To PLAN. w.e. [irom the noun.] To 

{cheme ; to form in defign. 

Voucifate the means of vengeance to debate, 
And plaz with all thy arts the fcene of fate. Pepe. 

Pra'NaryY. adj, Pertaining to a plane. 
Di. 
Pual'ncHeD. adj. [from planch.] Made of 
boards. 

He hath a garden cireummur'd with brick, 
Whole weltern fide is with a vineyard backt, 

And to that vineyard is a planched gate, 

That maxes hivopeaing with this bigges Key. SLar/,. 


PRONG 


PLANCHER. mf. (plancher, Fz,} A flocs! 


of wood. Not uled. 
Oak, cedar, and chefssut are the bef buslders 3 
fome are bel for plarchevs,as dezi; fome for tubiesy 


cupboards, and deiks, as walnuts. Bers». 
PLAN GHLN Geita ad In carpentry’ | , Mhe 
laying the flðors in a building. Ds. 


PLANE. wef. (planus, Lat. Plain is com- 
monly ufed in popular language, and 
plane In geometry, | 

1, Actevel furface. 

Comets, asoften as thev are vifib'e to us, move 
in planes inctined to the plane of the ecliptic, 1 
al! kirds of angles. Benticy. 

Projectils would ever move on in the fame right 
live, did not the air, their own gravity, or ihe ree- 
gednefs of the pane on which they move, fop their 
motion. Cheyne. 

2. (péiane, Fr.) An inĝrument by which 
the furtace of boards is {moothed. 

The ironis fet to make an angle of forty-five 
degrees with the tole of the piune. Mixer. 

PoPraxt. «ua. [plaxer, Fr.) from the 


noun. | 


| 


| 


1. To ievel; to fmeoth; to free from | 


inequalities, 
The foundation of the Roman caufeway was 
made of rough Nore, joined with a mott firm 


| 


cement; upon this was laid another layer of {mall | 


ftones and cement, to plane the incqualities of 
rough ftone, in which the (tones of the upper pave- 
ment werc fist. Arbutbhnat, 
2. To fmooth with a plane, 
Thele hurd woods are more properly fcraped than 
peaned. Txor. 
PLANE-TREE. 2. f. (platanus, Lat. plane, 


latane, French. | 

The piave-rree hath an amentaceous flower, con- 
fiting ot feveral fender ttamina, which are a!l col- 
leéted ‘nto tpherical little balls and are barren; but 
the emoryos of the fruit, which are produced on 
feparate parts of the fame trees, are turgid, and 
afterwards become large fpherical balls, containing 
many oblong feeds intermixed with dowa: tt is 
generally fuppofed, that the introduction cf this tree 
into England is owizg to lord chancellor Bacon. 


| 


1, Pertaining to the planets. 


Pin E 


Ther planetary mouons and alpetts. 

To marble ang to braf, fuch features give, 
Deferibe the thers and sacsefary way, 
And trace th foorftejs of eternal day. 


Grenville. 


2, Under the denominaticn ot any parii- 


Caa Lei 


Duklirg they moura theirs faete, whom Circe’s 


poner, 
That watch’d the moon and ¢daserary hour, 

With werds and wicked herds, from human kind 
Had ater‘d. Dryden. 


1 was borain the pizsetary hour of Saturn, and, 


I chink, I havea piece of that leaden planet in me ; 


I am ro way facetious. Aadifon. 
3. Produced by the planets, 
Here's gold, go on; 
Be as a fianesary plague, when Jove 
Wiil o'e: fome high-vic’d city hang his poifon 
In the fick air. Sock/peare. 

We make guilty of our difafters the fun, the moon 
and ftars, a; if we were villains by an entorced 
obedience of géaneriry influence. Shak/peare. 

4. Having the natuieot a planet; erratick. 
Wa behold bright p/ametary Jove, 
Sublime in air through his wide grovince move; 
Fous tecond planets nis dominicn own, 
And round him turn, as round the earth the moon, 
Blackmore. 
PLANE TICAL, adj, [from planer.) Per- 
taining to planets. 

Add the two Egyptian days in every month, the 
interluoary and plenilunary exemptions,the eclypfes 
of fun and movon, conjunctioas and oppofitions 
filanctical. Lrown, 

PLA'NETSTRUCK. ad, [planet and frrike. | 
Blatted : fidere afflatus. 
Wonder not much if thus amaz'd I look, 
Since I faw you, I have been p/anesfruck ; 
A beauty, and fo raie, I did defery. Suckling. 


PLANIFO'LIOUS, adi. Ẹ planus and folium, 
Latin.] Flowers are fo calied, when 
made up of plain leaves, fet together in 
circular rows round the centre, whofe 
face is ufually uneven, rough, and jagged. 

Dia. 


Miir. | PLANIME/TRICAL. adj. [from planimetry. | 


The beech, the fwimming alder, and the planze. 
Dryden, 
PLA'NET. 2. f. [plencta, Lat. mauraa; 


planette, French. | 
Pianets are the erratick or wandering ftars, and 
which are not like the Ext ones always in the fame 
pofition to oce another : we now number the earth 
among the primary planets, becauic we know it 
meves round the fun, as Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Venus, and Mercury do, and that in a path cr 
circle between Mars and Wenus: andthe moon is 
accounted among the iecondary planets or fatellites 
of the primary, ince the moves round the earth > all 
the phies have, befides their motion round the 
fur, which makes their year, allo a motion round 
their cwn axes, which makes their day; as tne 
ear:h’s revolving fo makes our day and night: it is 
more than probable, that the diameters of all the 
péanets are longer than their axes: we know ’tis fo 
in our earth; and Flamiteed and Caifini found it 
to be @ in fupiter: tir Ifaaz Newton afferts our 
earth's equatorial dismeter to exceed the other 
about thirty-four miies ; and indecd elie the motion 
ot the earth would make the fea rife fo high at the 
equator, as to drown all the parts thereabouts, farris. 
Barbarous villains! hath this lovely tace 
Rul'd like a wand'ring p/azer over me, 
And could it notinforce them to relent ? 
And planets, planet truck, real eclipfe 
Then fuifer'd. Milton. 
There are feven plinets.or errant ftars in the 
Jower orbs of heaven. Brown, 
The Cha!deans were much devoted to aftrological 
devices, and had an opinion that every hour of the 
day was governed by a particular panet, reckoning 
them accordi: g to their ulual order, Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, Venus, Mercury, Luna. Wilkins. 
Pra'nerary. adj. [planetaire, Fre. from 


planet.) 


Nhat ff. 


! 
| 
| 


Pertaining to the menfuration of plane 
furfaces. 

PLANIME'TRY. x. j- [ planus, Lat. and 
Patera s planimetrie, French. ] The men- 
{uration of plane furfaces., 

Pranipe'ratous, adj. (planus, Latin, 
and zsr«de:,] Flatleaved, as when the 
{mall flowers are hollow only at the 
bottem, but flat upward, as in dandelion 
and fuccery. Dict, 

To PLA'NISH. a, a. [from plane.] ‘To 
polih; to fmooth, A word ufed by 
masufacturers, 

Pia’ xIsPHERE. wf, [planus, Latin, and 
Specres| A {phere projected on a plane ; 
a map of one or both hemifpheres. 

Plans. af. [ planche, French.] A thick 
ftrong board. 


They gazed on their thips, feeing them fo great, 
and confilting of divers plks. Adbct, 
The doors of p'urk were; theirclofeexquifite, 
Kept with a double key. Chapmaa. 

The fmoothed plank new rubb'd with balm. Ait. 
Some Turkith bows are of that ftreagth, as to 
pierce a p/ark of fix inches. Wilkins. 
Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets light, 
And through the yielding planks a palfage find, Dryd, 
Be warn'd to fhun the watry way, i 
For late I faw adrift disjointed planks, 


And empty tombs erected on the banks. Dryden. 


To PLANK. w. a. [from the nouni] To 


cover or lay with planks. 
If you do but pang the ground over, ig will breed 
falt-petre. Bacon, 


Milton 3 
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A cei cf manftrous height appeat'd; 


The fides were p/ank'd with pine, Pryde. 


PLANOCO'NICAL. adj. (planus and conn, 


Latin.} Level on one fide and conical 


on others. 
Some few are pianonical, whofe fuperficies is in 
part level between both ends. Grete 


PLA'NOCONYEX. edj, [planus and—ter- 


wexus, Latin.) Flat on the one fide and 
convex on the other. 

It took two object-glatfes, the one a plarorome x 
for a fourteen teet telefcope, and the other a large 
double conver for one of about firty feet. Nerwon. 


PLANT. 2. f. [plante, Fr. pianta, Latin. | 


1. Any thing produced from feed; any 
vegetable prodution, 


What comes under this denomination, Ray has 
Giftributed under twenty-feven genders or kinds: 
1. The imperiet piizts, which do either tetally 
want both flower and feed, or elfe fe2m to do fo. 
2. Plants producing either no flower at all, or an 
imperfect onc, whofe feed is fo finall as not to be 
difceraible by the naked eye. 3. Thofe whcfe 
feeds are not fo fmall, as ingly to be invifible, but 
yet have an imperfect or ftaminous fiower; i. e. 
fuch aone, asis without the petala, having only the 
Ramina end the perianthium. 4. Such as have a 
compound flower, and emit a kind of white juice 
or milk when their talks are cut offor their branches 
broken off, 5. Such as have a compound Rower of 
a difcous figure, the feed pappous, or winged with 
downe, but emit no milk. 6. The herb capitatz, 
or fuch whofe flower is compofed of many mat, 
long, fiftulous or hollow flowers gathered round to- 
gether in around button or head, which is ufually 
covered with a fquamous or fcaly coat. 7. Such as 
have their leaves entire and undivided into jags. 
8. The corymbiterous p/anrs, which have a.com- 
pound difcous flower, but the feeds have no downe 
adhering to them. 9. Plaars with a perfect flower, 
and having only one fingle feed belonging to each 
fingle flower. 10. Such as have rough, hairy or 
brittly feeds. 11. Theumbelliferous p/anzs, which 
have a pentapetalous flower, and belonging to each 
fingle Hower are two feeds, lying naked and joinirs 
together ; they are called umbelliferous, becaufe the 
plant, with its branches and flowers, hath an head 

like alady’s umbrella: [1.] Such as have a broad 
flat feed almoit of the figure of a leaf, which are 
encompafled round about withfomething like leaves. 
Laoch as have a longifh feed, fwelling out in the 
middle, and larger than the former. [3.] Such as 
have a fhorter feed. {4.] Such as have a tuberofe 
root. [5-] Suchas have a wrinkled, channelated 
or ftriated feed. 12. The ftellate plants, which 
are fo called, becaule their leaves grow on kir 
Ralks at certain intervals or diitances in the form of 
a radiant ftar: their flowers are really monopeta- 
lous, divided into four fegments, which lvok like 
fo many petala; and each Hower is fucveeded by 
two feeds at the bottom of it. 13. The atperitolia, 
rough leaved plants : they have their leaves placed 
alternately, or in no certain order on their ttalks ; 
they have a monopetalous flower cut or divided into 
five partitions, and after every flower there fucceed 
uiually four feeds. 14. The fuffrutices, or vertici- 
late plants: their leaves grow by pairs on their 
flalks, one leaf right againtt another; their leat is 
monepetalous, and ufually in form of an helmet. 
15. Such as have naked feeds, more than four, fuce 
ceeding their Howers, which therefore they call 
polyfpermæ plante lemine nudo; by naked feeds, 
they mean fuch as are not included in any feed pod. 
16. Bacciferous par, or fuch as bear berries, 17. 
Multifiliquous, or corniculate plants, or fuch as 
have, after each flower, many diitiact, long, fler- 
der, and many times crooked cafes or filiquie, in 
which their feed is contained, and which, whea 
they are ripe, open themielves and let the feeds 
drop out, 18. Such as have a monopstalous flower, 
either uniform or difform, and after each flower 2 
peculiar feed-cafe containing the feed, and this often 
divided into many diftindt celis. 19e Such as have 
an unitorm tetrapetalous flower, but bear hele teeds 
in oblong filiquous cafes. 20, Vafculiterous parts, 
with a tetrapetalous flower, but often anomalous. 
21. Leguminous plaxts, or fuch as bear pulfe, with 
a papilionaceous tlower. 22. Vafculiterous p.acrs 
with a pentapetakous flower; thefe have, belices 


PLA 


the common calix, a peculiar cafe eantaining their 
feed, aad their flower contitting of five leaves. 2353 
Prants with a true bulbous root, which coofitis but 
of one round ball or head, aut of whofe lower part 
go many fitres to keep it firm in the earth: the 


pats of this kird come up but with one leat; | 


they have no footfalk, and are long and fender : 
the feed veflels are divided into three partitions : 
their Hower is fexapetalous. 24. Such as have their 
fruits approaching to a bulbous form : thefecmir, at 
tirft coming un, but one leaf, snd in leaves, flowers 
and roots rcfemble the true bu'bous plant. 23. 
Col:niferous plants, with a gratfy leaf, arc fuch as 
have a finooth ho!luw-jointed Raik, with one harp 
pointed leat at each joint, encompafling the Italk, 
and fet out without any foot-ftalk : their feed is 
contained within 2 chaffy hufk. 26. Plante with a 
gially leaf, but not culmiferous, with an imperfect 
or ftzminous flower, 27. Plants whofe place of 
growth is uncertain and various, chiefly water parts. 
Butchers and villains, 
Vow fweet a pJunt have you untimely cropt. Shut/. 
Between the vegetable and fenfitive province 
there are prant-animals and fome kind of imiccts 
arifing (rom vegetables, that feem to participate of 
both. I iale. 
The next fpecies of life above the vegetable, -is 
that of fenfe : wherewith fome of thofe productions, 
which we call p/a7t-animals, are endowed. Grea. 
It continues to be the fame p/ant, as long as it 
partakes of the fame life, though that life be com- 
Inunicated tonew particles of matter, vitally united 
to the living piant, tn a like continued organization, 
conformable to that fort of plawes. Locke. 
Once I was fkill'd in ev'ry herb that grew, 
And every plant that drinks the morning dew. Pope. 
Some plants the fun-thine afk, and tome the hade, 
At night the nure -trees fpresd, but check their bloom 
At morn, and lofe their verdure and perfume. fLarve. 
2. A faphng. 

A man haunts the foreft, that abufes our young 
giants with carving Rofalicd on their barks. Shak/. 
Take a p/anr of ttubborn oak, 

And labour him with many a fturdy ftroke. Dryden. 
3. (planta, Latin.] The fole of the foor. 
Ainjworth. 
Jo PLANT. v.a. [ planto, Lat. planter, Fr. ] 
1. To put into the ground in order to 
row; to fet; to cultivate. 
Plant not thee a grove of any trees near unto the 
altar of the Lord. Deuteronomy. 
z. To procreate; to generate. 
The honour'd gods the chairs of juftice 
Supply with worthy men, p/a love amongtt you. 
Shakfpeare. 
It engenders choler, piznterh anger; 
And better ’twere, that both of us did fat, 


"Chan feed it with fuch overroafted fleth.  Shak/. 
3. To place; to fix, 
The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words. Shakfpeare. 


In this hour, 
I will advife you where to plat yourfelves. Shek. 
* The mind through all her powers 
Irradite, there plzxs eyes. Milton. 
When Turnus kad affembled all his pow’rs, 
His ftandard planted on Laurentum’s taw’'ts ; 
Trembling with rage, tne Latian youth prepare 
To join th’ allies. | Dryden, 
4. To fettle; toeftablifh: as, to plant a 
colony. 
Create, and therein zanz a generation, M. ltor. 
Tothe planting of it in anation, the foil may be 
mellowed with the blood of the inhabitants; nay, 
the old extirpated, and the new colonies planted. 
Decay of Pity. 
a To fill or adorn with fomething planted : 
as, he planted the garden or the country. 


6. To direct properly : as, to plant acannon. 


Jo PLANT. v. 2, 
planting. 
| To build, to p/anr, whatever you intend, 
In all let nature never be forgot. Pape. 
lf you p/ant where favages are, do not only en- 
tatan thera with trifles and jingles; but ufe them 
juttly. hacer. 
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To perform the act of 
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PLANTAGE. m f. [flantago, Latin,] Anj t. A finall lake of water ; 2 puddle, 


herh, or herbs in gcneral, 
Truth, tir'd with iteration, 
As true as ftecl, as p/antage to the moon, Shely. 
PLANTA N, m.j. [plaitain, Fr. plantago, 
Latin. ] 
1. Arrherb. 

The toad, being overcharged with the poifon of 
the fpider, as is beiieved, has recourfe to the plaw- 
tuin leaf. Mare. 

The mo common fiinples are mugwort, pian- 
tain, an3 horíetail. Wiieman, 

2. A tree in the Weft Indies, which bears 
an efculent fruit. 

I long my carelefs limbs to lay 
Under the plantain's thade. Waller. 


Pra'nvac. adj. [from plant.) Pertaining 
to plants. Not ufed. 

‘There's but little fimilitude betwixt a terreous 

humidity and p/autal germinations, Glanville. 


PLANTATION. u. f. (plantatio, from plasto, 
Latin. ] 
1. The act or pradtice of planting. 
2. The place planted. 
As {wine are to gardens and orderly tlantations, 
fo are tumults to parliaments. King Charles. 
Some peafants 
Of the fame foil their nurfery prepare, 
With that of their péaxsation; leit the tree 
TranfMated thould not with the foil agree. Dryden. 
Wohofe riting forefts, not for pride or fhow, 
Burt future buildings, future navies grow : 
Let his plantation retch from down to down, 
Fırt Made a country, and then raife a town. Pepe. 
Virgil, with preat modetty in his looks, was 
feated by Cailiope in the midit of a plantaricn of 
laurel. Ldhdi for, 
3. A cclony. 
Planting of countries is like planting of woods: 
the principal thing, that hath been the deitiuction 
of moh plantations, hath been the bafe and haity 
drawing of preft in the fir years; fpeedy proht is 
not to be neglected, as far as may fland with the 
good of the plantation. Bacon. 
Towns here are tew either of the old, or new 
plantations. ; dleylin. 
4. Introduction; eftablifhment. 
Epifcopacy muft be calt out of this church, after 
pofleffion here from the frit plantation of chrittia- 
nity in this iland. King Charles. 
Pra’xren. participle. [from plant.) This 
word feems in Shak/peare to figuify, 
feitled ; well grounded. 
Our court is haunted 
With a refined traveller of Spain ; 


A menin all the world’s new fafhion planted, 
That hath a mint of phrafes in his brain. = SAak/. 


Pra'nTER. mf. [plantexr, Fr.from plant. ] 
1. Cne who fows, fets, or cultivates; cul- 
tivator. 
There ttood Sabinus plwter of the vines, 
And ttudioufly furveys hisgen’rous wines. Dryden. 
Whatdo thy vines avail, 
Or olives, when the cruel battle mows 
The planters with their harvett immature? Phiips. 
That produét only which our pailions bear, 
Eluces the péamter’s miverable care. Prisr. 


2. One who cultivates ground in the Weft 
Indian colonies. 

A piaater in the Welt Indtes might mutter up, 
and lead all his famuly out again{t the Indians, with- 
out the ab‘olute dominion of a monarch, defcending 
to him from Adam. Lacke. 

He to Jamaica feems tranfported, 

Alone, zad by no phiwter courted. Swift. 
3. One who difleminates or introduces, 

The Holy Apoftles, the firt planters of chriftia- 
nity, followed the moral equity of the fourth com- 
riandment. Nifon. 

Had thefe writings differed from the fermons of 
the tirit pizrersof chriftianity in hiftory or do€triney 
they would have been rejctted by thofe churches 
which they had formed. adifon, 

PLASH, r. /. (pla/ebe, Dut. platz, Dan.) 


He leaves 
A Mallow 7/2/b to plunge him in the deep, 
And with fatiety feeks to quench his thirit, Shak/. 

Two frogs confulted, in the time of drought, 
when many plafhes, that they had repaired to, were 
dry, what was to be dune ? Lacon. 

l underftand the aquatile or water frog, whereof in 
ditches and ftanding ple/bes we Echold millions. 

Lrowne 

Wich filch the mifcreant lies bewray'd, 

Fall’n in the plof» his wickednefs had laid. Popes 
2. [from the verb To plafo.| Branch partly 
cut off and bound to other branches. 

In the plafping your quick, avoid laying of it tor 
low and too thick, which makes the fap run all 
into the fhoots, and leaves the plu/les without nou- 
riukment. Mortimer. 

To PLASH. v. a, [pleffer, Fr} Yo inter- 
weave branches. 

Piant and pla/b quickfets. Evelyn. 

Pra'suy. adj, [from plafh.} Watery ; 
filled with puddles. 

Near flcod a millin low and p/a/hy ground. Better- 

Pras. x. J. [mazcpa.|] A mould; a 
matrix, in which any thing ts caft or 
formed. 

The hhells ferved as p/a/ms or moulds to this 
fand, which, whenconfo:idated, and freed from its 
inveftient fell, is of the fame hape with the 
cavity of the thell. Woodward, 

PLA'SVitR. af. [plafire, French; from 
mula, , 

1, Subftauce made of water and fome ab- 
forbene matter, fuch as chalk or lime 
well pulverifed, with which walls are 
overlaid or figures catt. 

In the fame hour came forth fingers of a mar.’s 
hand, and wrote upon the p/affer of the wall. Dam. 

In the worft inu’s worft room, with mat half- 

hung, 
The floors of plaffer, and the walls of dung. Poge. 

Maps are hung up fo high, to cover the naked 
plafter or wainfcot. , atts, 

2. [emplafirum, Lat. in Englifh, formerly 
empluficr.| A glutinous or adhefive falve. 
Sceing the fore is whole, why retain we the 
plafier ? ilacker. 
You rub the fore, 
When you thould bring the plaers — Sbak/peare. 
It not only moves the necdle in powder, but like- 
wife, if incorporated with plaffers, as we have 
made trial, Eicwx. 
Players, that had any etfect, mult be by difper- 
fing or repelling the humours. Temple. 


To Pra'ster. wa, |plaffrer, Fr, from 
the noun. } 


te Vo overlay as with plater. 
Boils and plagues 
Piafer you o'er, that one infect another 
Againft the wind a mile. Shatfteatee 
The harlot's check beautied with p/a/?'ring art. 
Shak/perre. 
A heart fettled upon a thopght of underftanding, 
isasa fiir plafleiing on the wall. * Ecclefafticus. 
With cementof flour, whites of eggs and ftone 
poadered, pifcina mirabilis is' faid to have walls 
plaftercd, Dacca. 
Plafier the chinky hives with clay, Dryaen. 
The brain is grown more dry in its confiltence, 
and receives not much more imoreffion, than it you 
wrote with your finger ona plafer’dwall. Harts. 


2. To cover with a vifcous falve or medi- 


cated plaiter. 


Pra'strrer. af. [plafrier, French 3 from 


plafter. | 


1. One whofe trade is to overlay walls with 


platter. 
‘Thy father was a plufferer, 


And thou thyfelf a thearman. Shak{peares 


2. One who forms figures in plafter. 


The plafferer makes his figures by addition, and 
the carver by fubtraction. IS ontee. 
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Pra'strcn, adi, [ayas] Having the 
power to give form. 
Benign Creator! let thy p/a/fick hans 
Difpate its own effect. Prior. 
There is not any thing ftrange in the production 
of the formed metals, nor other p/affick virtue con- 
cerned in fhaoing them into thofe figures, than 
merely the configuration of the particles. f o2dtvard. 


PLA'STRON, x. f.[Fr.] A piece of leather 
ftuffed, which fencers ufe, when they 
teach their fcholars, in order to receive 
the pufhes made at them. Trevoux. 


Againft the poft their wicker fhields they cruth, 
Flourith the fword, and at the pluffron puh. Dry. 


Tu Phat. v. a. [from plat.) ‘To weave; 
to make by texture. 
I have feen nefts of an Indian bird  curioufly 
interwoven and f/assed together. Ray. 
1 never found fo much benefit from any expedient, 
as from a ring, in which my miitrefs’s hair is 
platted in a kind of true lover’s knot. Speaker. 
Prat. 2x. f. [more properly plot; ploc, 
Saxon.] A fmall piece of ground. 
Such plezfure took the ferpent to behold 


This fow’ry phar, the fweet recels of Eve. AZilror. | 


Ona plat of rifting ground, 

} hear the far-off curteu found, 

Over fome wide-water’d More, 

Swingicg ilow with fullen roar. Mivten. 
It pefles through banks of violets and p/ars of 
willow of its own producing. Spe@aror. 
PLA'TANE, x. f. [platane, Fr. platanus, 

Latin, | The plane-tree. 

The platane round, 

The carver holm, the mapple feldom inward found. 
Spenier. 
l efpy’d thee, fair and tall, 

Under a petane. NEVton, 
PLATE. z. jJ. [plate, Dutch; plague, Fr.] 
1. A piece of meta! beat out into breadth. 

In his livery 

Walk’d crowns and coronets; realms and iflands 

were 

As p/ates dropt from his pocket. Shak|peare. 

Make a p/ate, and burnith it as they do iron. 
Bacon. 
The cenfers of rebellious Corah, &c. were by 
God's mandate made plates for the covering of the 
holy altar. bite. 
A leaden bullet thot from one of thefe guns, the 
fpace of twenty paces, will be beaten into a thin 
late. Wilkins. 
The cenfers of thefe wretches, who could derive 
no fanctity to them ; yet in that they had been con- 
fecrated by the offcring incenfe, were appointed tobe 

Beaten into broad plates, and fattened upon the altar. 

South. 
Eternal deities ! 

Who rule the world with abfolute decrecs, 

And write whatever time thal] bring to pafs 

With pens of adamant on plates of brals. Dryden. 
a. Armour of plates. 

With their force they pierc’4 both plate and mail, 

And made wide furrows in their fefhes traii. Speafer. 
3. [plata, Spanith.] Wrought filver, 

They eat on beds of filk and gold, 
And leaving plare, 
Do drink in ttone of higher rate. Ben Fonfon. 
The Turks entered into the trenches fo tar, that 
they carried away the plare. Knolles. 
A table tood, 

Wet well wrought pluce ftrove to conceal the wood. 
Cowley. 
They that but now for honour and for phre 
Made the fea blu with blood, reSgn their hate. 

Waller. 

At your defert bright pewter comes too late, 
When your frit courfe was all ferv’d up in prate. 
King. 
What nature wants has an intrinfick weight, 2 

All more, is but the talhion of the plate. Yeung. 
4. | plat, Fr. platta, Ital] A fmali fhallow 

veffel of metal on which meat is eaten. 

Afearius this obferv’d, and, fmihng, faid, 

See, we devour the p/ateson which we fed. Dryden. 

To Puare, v. a. [trom the noua. | 


TEs {cheme ; a plan. 
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t. To cover with plates. 
The doors are curioufiy cut through and plated. 
Santys, 
M. Lepidus's houfe had a marble door-cafe; 
afterwards they had gilded oves, or rather plated 
with gold. Arosthnot. 
2, Toarm with plates. 
Plate {in with gald, 
And the ftrong lance of jultice hurtlefs breaks. 
Shakfpeare. 


Marfhal, afk yonder knight in arms, 
Why plated in habiliments of war? 
The bold Afcaionite 
Fled from hisiion ramp, old warriours turn’ 
Their p/ated backs under his heel. Milton, 
3. To beat into laminæ or plates. 
If to fame alone thou doft pretend, 
The mifer will his empty palace lend, 
Set wide his doors, adorn’d wath pired brafs. Dry.t. 
If a thinaed or plated body, of an uneven thick- 
nefs, which appears all over of one uniform colour, 
fhould be flit into threads of the fame thicknefs 
with the plate; I fee no realon why every thread 
frould not keep its colour. Newton. 
Pra ren. x. J. Among printers, the flat 


part of the prefs whereby the impreffion 
is made. 


PLA'TFORM. z. f.[ plat, flat, Fr. and forv. | 
1, The fketch of any thing horizontally 
delineated ; the ichnography. 

When the workmen began to lay the plurforer at 
Chalcedon, eagles conveyed their lines to the other 
fide of the Rreight. Sandys. 

2. A place laid out after any model. 

No artful wildnefs to perplex the feene ; 

Grove nods at grove, cach alley has a brother, 
And half the p/aifirm juit reflects the other. Pope. 
3. A level place before a fortification. 
Where was this ?— 
—Upon the p/atform where we watch. Shak/peare. 


Sha kfpeare. 


Their minds and affections were univerfally bent 
even againit all the orders and Jaws wherein this 
church is founded, conformable to the platform of 
Geneva. Hooker. 

] have made a platform of a princely ĝarden by 


precept, partly by drawing not a model, but fome 
general lines of it. Bacon. 


They who take in the entire p/arfarm, and fee the 
chain, which runs through the whole, and can bear 
in mind ihe obfervatioas and proofs, will difcern 
how thefe propofitions fow from them. MWocdtward. 

PLA'TICK afpec?, In aftrology, is a ray 
caft from one planet to another, not 
exactly, but within the orbit of its own 
light, Bailey. 

PLato'on. n. f. {a corruption of peloton, 
Fr.) A fmall fquare body of mufketecrs, 
drawn out of a battalion of foot, when 
they form the hollow fquare, to ftrengthen 
the angles: the grenadiers are generally 
thus poited ; yet a party from any other 
divifion is called a platosu, when intend- 
ing too far from the main body. Alil. Die. 

In comely wounds fall bleeding worthies ttaud, 
Webb's firm péztoon, and Lumly’s faithful band. 

Ticket. 

PLA'TTER: z. /.| from platż.] A large dith, 
generally of earth. 


The fervants wyhh the platter, fcour the plate. 
Then blow the fire. Dryden, 


Satira is an adjective, to which lanx, a charger, 
or large platter is underftood. Dryden. 
PLau'pir. )x. [A word derived from 
Praupite.§ the Latin, plaudite, the 
demand of applaufe made by the player, 
when he left the ttage.]  Applaufe. 
True wifdom muft our aétions fo direct, 
Not only the latt piau/it to exoect. Denban. 
She would fo thamefully fail in the lat a@, that 


inftead of a plaudite, the would deferve to be hiffed 
off the faze. More. 


Soime men find more melody in difcord than in the 
angehick quires; yet even thefe gan difcern mufick | 


i 
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in a concert of piaxdites, eulogies given theme 
felves. Decay of Pietys 
Prausicriiry. #. fe [planjibilité, Fr. 
from plax/ible,| Speciou{nefs; fuperficial 
appearance of right. 

Two pamphlets, called the management of the 
War, are written with fome p/aafibility, much artie 
fice, and direct falfehoods. Swift. 

The laft excufe for the flow fteps made in dif- 
arming the adverfaries of the crown, was allowed 
indeed to have more plaufibility, but lefs truth, than 
any ot the tormer. Swift. 

PLAUSIBLE, adj. | planfible, Fre plaufi- 
bilis, from plaudo, Lat.} Such as gatns 
approbation; fuperficially pleafing or 
taking; ipecious; popular; right in 
appearance. 

Go you to Angelo, anfwer his requiring witha 
piiufibie obedience, agree with his demands to the 
point. Shak fpeae, 

Judges ought to be more reverend than plaufibles 
and more advifed than confident. Bacon, 

They found that p/sx/ible and popular pretext of 
railing an army to fetch in delinquents. Ammg Charlese 

Thefe were all plaufible and popular arguments, 
in which they, who molt defired peace, would infift 
upon many condefcenfions. Clarendon. 

No treachery fo plauf dle, as that which is covered 
with the robe of a guide. L’ Eft: arge. 

The cafe is doubtful, and may be difputed with 
pleufible arguments on either fide. Scutbe 


Prau'sisLeness. x. f. [from plaxhble | 
Specioufnefs ; fhow of right. 
The plaufidlene/s of Arminianifm, and the con- 
gruity it hath with the principles of co:rupt nature. 
Sanderfon. 
The notion of man’s free will, and the nature ot 
fing bears with it a commendable plainnefs and 
planjibiene/s, Moore. 
Pravu’stBLyY. adv. [from plaufible.] 
re With fair how ; fpecioufty. 
They could talk plzu/ib’y about that they did not 
underitand, but their leaving lay chiefly in flourifhe 
Coltier. 
Thou can'ft plu/fh/y difpute, 
Supreme of feers, of angel, man, and brute. Prior. 
2. With applaufe. Not in ufe. 
I bope they wall pZaufibly receive our attempts, or 
candidly correct our mifconjectures. Brown. 
Prau’stve. adj, [from pauda, Latin. ] 
r. Applaudiag. 
2, Plaufible. A word not in ufe. 
His plawfive words 
He fcatter’d not in ears; but grafted them 
To grow there and to bear. Sbal/pearc. 
Jo PLAY. v. n. [plegan, Saxon. ] 
1. To fport; to frolick ; to do fomething 
not as a takk, but for a pleafure, 
The people (at down to eat, and to drink, and rafe 
up to play. Fxcd.3. 
On fmooth the feal and bended delphins piay. 


Miton., 
Boys and girls came out to play 
Moon thines as bright asday. Old Strg» 


2. Totoy; to act with levity. 
Thou with eternal wifdom didit converfe, 
Wiidom thy filter and with her didit play. Milter 
Enormous moniters rolling o’er the deep, 
Gambol around him in the watry way, 
Aad heavy whales in awkward mealures play. Pepee 
A ATO be difmiffed from work. 
P’'Il bring my young man to fchool ; look where 
his maiter comes; 'tis a playing day l fee. Sbatf 
4 ue trifle; to act wantonly and thought- 
Ify. 
re are apt to pézy with their healths and their 
lives as they do with their cloaths. Lonple. 
5. To do fomething fancitul. 
How every fool can p/ay upon the word! Sbat/pe 
6. To practife farcattick merriment. 
J would make ufe of it rather to p/zy upon thofe 
I defpifed, than to trifle with thole Lloved. Pepe. 
7. To mock ; to practife illufion, or 
I faw him dead ; art thou alive, i 
Orais it fancy plays uponour eye-tght? Shbak/pcares 


POS: 


8. To game; to contend at fome game. 

Charles, | wi!l péayno more to-night; 

My mind’s not on't, you are too hard tor me.— 

——‘Sir, l did never win of you betore. Shat/peire. 
When lenity and cruelty play for kingdoms, 

The gentler gametter is the bonet winner, Shaky, 

O perdurable hame ! 
Are thele the wretches that we p/ay'd at dice for? 


PLA 


She hath wrought folly ta play the whore. 
Beutacnrny. | 
Be of good courage, and let us pray the men fur 
our peuple. 2 Susued. 
Alphonie, duke of Fevrara, delighted himicit 
only in turning and playing the joiner. Peacham. 
' Yis poflible thete Lurks may pissy the villains. 


Denbo. 


Shakfpeare. A man has no plea‘urs in proving that he has 
The clergyman played at whit and fwebbers. RE E fool. Calicr. 
Swi. Yo Pray. v.a. 


1. To sput in action or motion: as, he 
flayed hiscannon: thecngines are s-ayed 
ata fire. 


2. To ufean infrument of mufick. 
He plays a tickling ttraw withis ins wove, 
To act a mirthtal character, 
Nature heie 
Wanton’d as in her prizte, and p/ay’d at will 
Her virgin fancies. Ailton. 
4. Toexhibit dramatically. 
Your honour's playcrs, hearing your amend- 
ment, 
Aie come to pray apleafant comedy. Sbsk/peare. 
şe Toat; to pertorm. 

Doubt would taia bave péayed his part an her 
mind, and called im queition, how the should be 
aftured that Zeiraane was not Pyrouies. — Sidveey. 

Pray. mf 
t. Action not impofed ; rot work; diimif- 
fion ironi work. 
2. Amufement; fport. 
My dea:ling and my joy; 
For love of me leave oft this dreadtul plizy. Sea/. 

Two gentle fawns at plizy. Milton. 
. A drama; a comedy or tragedy, or any 
thing in which chara¢ters are reprefented 
by dialogue and aion. 

Only they, 
That come to-+hear amerry play, 
Will be deceiv’d. Shak/peare. 

A play ought to bea juft image of human nature, 
seprefenting its humours and the changes of fortune 
to which it is fubyect, for the delight aad inttruction 
it. Dryden. of mankind. Dryden, 

Byconftant laws, the food is concocted, the heart Vits, plays, and powder'd beaux, Suife. 
beats, the blood circulates, the lungs piay. Cheyne. fe Game; practice of gaming ; conteit at 

t2. To wanton; to move irregularly. a game. | 
__ Citherea all in fedges hid, _ I will play no more, my mind's not on’t; 
Which feem to move and wanton with her breath, 1 did never win of you, 
Ev'n as the waving fedges #/2y with wind. Shakyp. Nor fhall not when my fancy’s on my play. Shak/. 

This with exhilarating vapour bland 5. Praétice in any contett, as {wordplay. 

About their fpirits play d, and inmoft tous = When they can make nothing elfe on’t, they fiad 


lh ae aE rth aunts pla ae it the bett of their p/ay to put it off OER 
, 4 k ' range. 
on eiae! H He was refolved not to fpeak diftin&ly, knowing 


The fetting fun i ; ; : 
Thise ead his beit pay to be in the dark, and that ail his 
Plays on their fhining arms and burnifh’d helmets, E e in \hescontu Gon aishis mate) Tillotfen, 


And covers all the teid with gleams of fire. Addi/. - 
op ; In arguing, the opponent ules comprehenfive and 
Had fome brave chief the martial fcene beheld equivacal nae i pigmelveuthis gadueccasy, upethe 


By Pallas guarded, in the dreadful field : > N i 

‘te. ah doubtiulnefs of his expretlion, and therefore the 
pel eins Eae ad PTO REIN points away anfwer on his Gde makes it his fay to daltinguith 
Aud fwords around him innocently play, Bik anes Pay 


eaae aoig an with, wonder had belcen, Bull’s friends advifed togeatler methods with the 
Andcounred heroes where he counted men. Pope. . , ; 
r young lord; but Joho naturally low’d sough peas. 
13. To perfonate a drama. ; pital + ae 


A Jord wijl hear you p/<y to-night; J 
Rutl ain doubtful of maeri yee | 6. Action; employment; office, 
Leit, over-eying of his od? behaviour, The fenfelcfs piea of right by providence 
Fo: yet his honour never heard a play, Can latt no longer than the prefent {way ; 
You break into fome meiry paflion. Shak Ipeave. But juttines the next who comes in piap. 
Ev’n kings but flay; and when their partis | 7, Practice ; aclion; m 
fair and foul play. 


done, 
Some other, worfe or better, mount the throne. Determining, as alter I knew, in fecret manner, 
not to be far trom the place where we appointed to 


Dryden. 
EO To teprefent a ftarnding character. mezet, tu prevent any foul pay chat might be otfered 
unto me. 


Courts are theatres, where fome men pays j i 
Princes, fome faves, and all end in one day. Dezne. | S. Act of touching an inftrument. 
. Irregular and wanton mation. 


tç. To att in any certain charaéter. 
Thus we play the foot with the time, and he | ic. A frate of agitation cr ventilation. 
Many have heen fav'd, and many may, 


‘ {pirus of the wile fit in theclouds and mock us. 
Shak/peare. Who never heard this queftion brought in pay. 
Pryder. 


. To do anv thing trickifh or deceitful. 

His mother pésyed faite witha fmith, Séah/s. 
Cawdor, Glamis, all 

The wizzard women promis'd; and, I fear, 

Thou play"? moft foully for't. Shakfpearc. | 
Life is not long enough for a coquette to day all 

her tricks in. . Npeckalor. 

to. To touch a mufical inftrument. 
Ev'ry thing that hear'd him play, 

Ev’n the billows of the fea, 
lung their heads, and then lay by; 

In fweet muftck is fuch art, 

Killing care, aud grief of beart, 
Fall afleep, or hearing die. Shakfpeare. | 
‘Thou art as avery lovely fang of one that bath a 

pleafant voice, and can play well ou an He EN 

ween a wie © 

Wherein doth our practice of firging and playing 

with intruments io our cathedral churches diner 

from the practice of David? Peacham. 
Clad like a country {wain, he pip'd, he fung. 

And playing drove his jolly troop along. Dryden. 
Take thy harpand melt thy maid ; 

Play, my trend! and charm the charmer. Granv. 
He arplied the pipe to his lips, snd began top-/azy 

upon it: the found of it was exceeding {weet. 

Soc&utor. | 


11. To operate; to act: ufed of any thing 
in motion. 

Jon hath feized Arthur, and it cannot be, 
That whilft warm life p/ays in that iafant’s veias, 
The mifplac’d John fhould entertain 
One quiet breath of reft. Sbakfpeare. 

My wife cried out fire, and you brought out 
your buckets, and called for engines to p/ay againtt 


Gay. 


AT lis 


Dryer. 


anner of acting : as, 


I did not think to fhed a tear 
In all: my mifernes; butthou haft torc’d me, 
Ost of thy honek tiutb to plisy the woman. 
4 Shak/peare. 


11. Room fer motion. 
The joints are let exactly into one another, that 


PLA 
they have na pay between them, iet they Make 
upwards or downwards. Moxon. * 
rz. Liberty of acting; fwing. 

Should a writer pive the full p/ay to his mirth, 
without regard to decency, he might pleafe readers ; 
but muft be a very ill man, if he could pleate h:m- 
Iclf. Attifore, 

Pra yeoor. x. f. [play and beot.} Boox 
of cramaticn compofidons, 

Your's was a inatch of common good liking, 
without any mixture of that ridiculous faffion, 
which has vo being but ir playdooks and romances. 

Sw.fi, 


| Pra’ypay. m. f. [play and day.) Day ex- 


empt from tafks or work. 

I thought the life of every lady 
Should be ong continual plavdry ; 

Balls and tnalyucrades and thows. Suv fe. 
PLA YDEBST. n. fe [play and deb? Debt 
contracted by gaming. 

There are multitudes of Ieafes upon fingle lives, 
and ¢lsy-dedts upon joint lives. Arbuthnot. 

She has feveral playdebts on her hand, which 
mult be difcharged very fuddenly. Spelat, 

PLA'YER. x. f. [from play.] 
1e One who plays. 
2. An idler; a lazy perfon. 

You're pictures out af doare, 

Saints in your injuries, devils being offended, 
Prayers in your houfewilcry. Shuak/peare, 
3. Actor ot dramatick {cenes. 

Like players plac'dto fill a filthy ftage, 
Where.change ot thoughts one fool to other fhews, 
Andall but jefis, ferve only forrow’s rage. Sidney. 

Ceriain pantomimi wiil reprefent the voices of 
players ot interludes fo ta life, as you would think 
they were thofe players theinfelves. Bacon. 

A player, if lett of his auditory and their ap- 
plaufe, would ftrait be out of heart. Bacon. 

Thine be the lausel then ; fupport the Rage, 
Which fo declines, that fhortly we may fee 
Players and plays reduc'd to fecond infancy. Drf2, 

His mufe had ttarv’d, had not a piece unread, 
And by a player bought, lupply'd her bread, Dryd. 
. A mimick. 

Thus faid the player god 3 and adding art 
Of voice and getture, fo perform’d his part, 

She thought, fo like her love the thade appears, i 
That Ceyx {pake the words. Dryden, 
5. Une who touches a mufical intrument, 
Command thy fervents to feek out a man, whdis 
acunning player on the harp. 1 Samuel. 
6. A gametter. 
7, One who atts i 
ner. 

The fnake bit him fat by the tongue, which 
therewith began fo to rankle and {well, that, bythe 
time he had knocked this foul p/ayer on the head, 
his mouth was fcarce able to contain it. Carews 

PLA'YFELLOW. z. f. [play and fellode. } 
Companioa iv amefement. | 

Inconftant in lis choice of his friends, or rather 
never having a friend but plasyed/ows, of whom, 
when he was weary, he could no otherwiie rid him- 
(cit than by killing them. Sidney. 

She teem'd ftill back untothe land to look, 

And her playfed/ozs aid to call, and tear 
The dathing of the waves. Sperfcr. 

Your precious felf had not then crafs’d the eyes 
Of my young pheyfilicw. Shakfpcuie, 

Milchance and Jorrow go along with you! 
Heart's difcontent and four affliction 
Be playfchicees to keep you company: Shakfpcare. 

This was the play at which Nero flaked three 
thoufand two hundred and twenty-nine pounds three 
thillings and fo.r pence upon every caf; where did 
hedini playfellows # Arlutbnor. 


n play in acertain man- 


Sidhev. | Pray rub, adj. [play and fan] Spostive 5 


full of levity. 
He is {candalized at youth fcr being lively, and 
at childhood ter being playful. Spia. 
PLA'YGAME. x. J. [play aad game.) Play 
cf children. 
That liberty alone gives the true reltth to theis 
orsimary playgomer. Focie. 
R2 


a 
h 


PAI ae 


Pra'yHouse. 2. /. {play and boufe.) Houfe 
where dramatick performances are re- 
prefented. 


Thefe are the youths that thuader ata playbou/e, 
and fight for bitten apples. Shak/peare. 
He hurries me from the playhoufe ard Icenes 
there, to the bear-garden. Stilling fiet. 


AIRE 


Of beauty fing; 
Let others govern or deiend the ftate, 
Plead atthe bar, or manages debate. Granvill:. 
Lawyers and divines write down thort motes in 
order to preach or plead, A Marts. 
z. To fpeak in an argumentative or perfua- 


five way for or againit; to reafon with 


] am a fufficient theatre to myfelf of ridiculous another. 
actions, without expecting company either in a _ vam : 
court or playboule. Dryden. To plead for that which I would not obtain, 


Shaketoeare, whom ycu and ev'ry playbowse bill 
Stile the divine, the matchlcfs, what you will, 
For gain, not glory, wing’d his raving flight, 

And grew immortal in his own delpight. Pope. 
PLA'YPLEASURE. x. /. [ play and pleajure. | 
Id!e amufement. 
He taketh a kind of p/ayp/ea/ure in lookiag upon 
the fortunes of others. Bacon. 
PLA'YSOME. adj. [play and fome.} Wan- 
ton; full of levity. 
Pra'ysomeness. v. f [from plav/ome. | 
_Wantonnefs; levity. 
Pea stun, 2. /qplay and Toine. \ Voy; 
thing to play with. 

© Cattalio! thou haft caught 

My foolith heart; and like a tender child, 
That trufts his p/ayrbing to another hand, 
I tear its harm, and fain would have it back. 
Otway. 

A child knows his nurfe, and by degrees the 
plavebings of a little more advanced age. Locke. 

The fervants fhould be hindered from making 
court to them, by giviog them fruit and playsbings. 

Lecke. 


Shat/peare. 
Who is he that will plead with me? for now if 
J] hold my tongue, J thall give up tke ghoft, Fob. 
lt nature p/ead notin a parent’s heart, 
Pity my tears, and pity her deiert. Dryden. 
It mutt be no ordinary way of reafoning, in a 
man that is pleading for the natural power ot kings, 
and againit all compact, to bring for proof an ex- 
upon compact. Locke. 
, To be offered as a plea. 
Since you can love, and yet your error fee, 
The fame refittlefs power may picad for me; 
With no lels ardour I my claim purlue ; 
l love, and cannot yield her even to yous 
Jo PLEAD. t.@. 
1. To defend; to difcufs. 

Will you, we thew our title to the crown ? 

If not, our fwords thall g/ead it ia the held. Shat/. 
2. To allege in pleading or argument. 

Don Sebatian came forth to entreat, that they 
might part with their arms like foldiers ; it was told 
him, that they could not juftly p/ca/law of nations, 
for that they were not lawful enemies. Spafer. 

If they will pad againft me my reproach, know 
that God hath overthrown me. Jub. 
. To offer as an excufe, 


Dryden. 


O Richard, 
Wou!'d fortune calm her prefent rage, 


And give us playthings for our age. Prior. l will neither plead my age nor ficknefs, in 
Allow him but the plaything of a pen, excufe of faults. Dryden. 
He ne’er rebels or plots like other men. Pope. | PLEA'DABLE. adj. [from plead. | Capable 


PLAYWRIGHT. v.f. (play and aright. | 
A maker of plays. 

Heended much in the charater he had liv’d in; 

and Horace’s rule for a play may as well be applied 

“to him as a playwright, Pope. 
PLEA. z. f. [ plaid, old French. ] 
1. The a& or form of pleading. 

2. Thing offered or demanded in pleading. 


The magnificoes have all perfuaded wiih him ; 
But none can drive him from the envious plea 
Ot forfeiture of jultice and his bond. Sbakipeare. 
Their refpect of perfons was expreiied in judicial 
proces, in giving rath fentence in favour of the rich, 
without ever Raying to hear the picea, or weigh the 
reafons of the poor’s caufe. Kettlewell, 
“+ Allegation. 
They tow’rds the throne fupreme, 
Accountable, made halte, to make appear 
With righteous plea, their utmott vigilance. Mile. 
4. An apology; an excufe. 
The fiend, with neceffity, 
The tyrant’s plez, excus’d his devilifh deeds. 
Milten. 
Thou determin’it weaknefs for no prea. Milton. 
When fuch occafions are, 
No pla muĝ ferve ; ’tis cruelty to fpare. Denbam. 
Whoever argues in defence ot abfolute power in a 
fingls verfon, though he offers the old plaufible plea, 
that itis his opinion, which he cannot help, unlefs 
he be convinced, ought to be treated as the common 
. enemy of mankind. Swift. 
Jo PLeacH. v. a. [plefer, French.] ‘Lo 
bend; to interweave. Notin ufe. 
Sadut thou be window’d in great Rome, and 
ee 
Thy matter thus, with p/ezcbs arm, bending down 
Vhs corrigible neck ? Shak/peare. 


to be alleged in plea. 
l ought to be difcharged from this information, 
becaufe this privilege is pleadable at law. Dryden. 
PLEA DER. 2. f. (plaideur, Fr. from plead. | 
1. One who argues in a court of juftice. 
The brief with weighty crimes was charg’d, 
On which the p/eader much enlarg’d. Swift. 
2. One who {peaks for or againtt, 
If you 
Would be your country’s pleader, your good tongue 
Might ftop our countryman. Shuk/peare. 
So fair a pieader any caule may gain. Dryden. 
Prea’DING. x. f. [from péead.] Act or 
form of pleading. 
If the heavenly folx fhould know 
Thefe pleadings in the court below. Swift. 
Pisa'sanceon. f. [plaifance, Fr.} Gayery; 
pleafantry ; merriment. Obfolete. 
The lovely p/eafance and the lofty pride 
Cannot expretied be by any art. Spenfer. 
Her words fhe drowned with laughing vaio, 
And wanting grace inutt’ring of the fame, 
That turned all her plea/ance to a [coffing game. 
Spenfer. 
Oh that men Mould put an enemy into their 
mouths, to teal away their brains! that we fhould 
with joy, pez/unce, revel, and applaule, transform 
ourfelves into bealts ! Sbakjpeare. 
PLEASANT, ad). [pla:/ant, Fr. | 
1, Delightful; giving delight. 
The pods are just, and of our plea/ant vices 
Make ioftruments to fcourge us. Shakfpeare. 
Whar moft he fhould dillike, feems pleafart to 
him; 
What like, offenfive. Shak fpeare, 
How gocd and how plez/ant it is for brethien to 


Steal into the pleached bower, dwell in unity ! Pfalas. 
Where honey-fuckles ripen’d by the fun, ’ Verdure clad j 
Forbid the fun to cnter. Shakipeare. Her univerfal face with pleafant green. Milion. 


2. Grateful to the fenfes. 
Sweeter thy difcourfe is to my ear, 
Than fruits of palm-tree pleafuntef? to thirft. 
Milton. 


Tao PLEAD. v.x. [plaider, French. ] 


1e To argue before a court of jufice. 
To his accufations 
He pleaded Rill not guilty; and alleg’d 
Many tharp reafons. Shakfpeare. 
© that one might plezd for a man with God, 
asa man p-cadeib fos his avighbour ! Jub. 


3 


3. Good-humoured; cheerful. 


In allthy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Toou'rt fuch a touchy, tclty, pirafant fellow. Add. 


ample, wiere his owa account touods all the right , 


RWIE 


4. Gay; lively; merry. 

‘Let neither the power nor quality of the ereat, oF 
the witof the pleajan:, prevari with us to flatter the 
vices, or applaud the prophanenefs ot wicked mer. 

pat Rogers. 

ç. Trifling; adapted rather to mirth than 
ule, 

They, who would prove their idea of infinite to 
be pofitive, feem to do it by a picufant argument, 
taken from the negation of an end, which being 
negative, the negation ot it is pofitive. Locke. 

| Puea‘sanTLy. adv. [from pleasant. | 
1. In fucha manner as to give deiight. 
2. Gayly; merrily; in good humour, 
king James was want p/ea/ant/y to fay, taat the 
duke ot Buckingham had given him a lectetary, 
who ceuld neither write nor read. Clarendon. 
3. Lightly; ladicrosily. 

Euttathis isof opinion, that Ulyfies fpeaks pea- 
fartly to Elpenor. Brosme. 

| Prea'sANTNESS.x. f, [from pleafant. | 

t. Delightfulnefs ; itate of being pleafanr. 

Doth not the pleafartzc/s of this place carry in 
itfelt futficient reward ? Sidney. 

2. Gayety; cheerfulnefs; merriment. 

Tt was refrefhing, but compoted, like the g/eae 
faninefs of youth tempered with the gravity of age. 

Scuihe 

He would fain put on fome pleafantnefs, but was 
not able to conceal his vexation. Tillstfone 

PLEA'SANTRY. 2. f. [ plaifanierie, Er.) 

1. Gayety ; merriment. 

The haithnefs of reafoning is not a little foftened 
and f{moothed by the intufions of mirth and plea- 
Jantry. Addijer. 

Such kinds of plrafarrry are difincenuous in criti- 
cifm; the greateit malters appear ferious and ine 
ftruciive. Adcion. 

2. Sprightly faying; lively talk. 
The grave abound io plea/antrics, the dull in 
rapartees and points of wit. Addijor. 
To Prease, Jan. [plaseo, Latin; pinire, 
French. | 
te To delight; to gratify ; to humour. 

They p-ca/e themlelves in the children of firan- 
gas. Lfaiah, 

Whether it were a whifiling wind, or a pleufing 


fall of water running violently. Wijdiom, 
Thou canft not be fo p-eas’d at liberty, 
Asl thall be to find thou dar’it be free. Dryden, 


Leave fuch to trifle with more. grace and eale, 
Whom folly pleafes, and whoie follies please. Pope. 
2. To fatisty ; to content. 
Dodtor Pinch, 
Eftablith him ia his true fenle again, 
And I will p/cafe you what you will demand. 
Sbhuk[prare, 
What next I bring hall pleafe 
Thy with exactly to thy heart’s desire. Milton. 
3. To obtain favour trom: to be pleafed 
mith, 18 to approve; to favour. 
This is my beloved fon, in whom I am well 


pleajed. Matthew. 
l have feen thy face, and thou walt p/cafed with 
me. Gencftse 


Fickle their ftate whom God, 
Molt favours : who can plea/e him long? Milten. 
4. Tobe PLEASED To like. A word of 
ceremony. 

Many of our moft fkilful painters were pleafed to 
recommend this author to me, as one who per- 
feétly underftood the rules of painting. Dryden. 

Jo PLEASE. v. 7. 
1, To give plealure. 
What p-ca/ing feem'd, for her now pleefes more, 
Milter. 

I found fomething that was more pkabng in them, 

than my ordinary productions, Dryden, 
2. To gain approbation, 

Their wine offerings thall not be péeafing unto 

him. 
ot pte iike; to choofe. 

Spirits, freed from mortal laws, with eafe 

Aflume what fexes and what thapes they pleale. 


‘ Pope, 


Ofisde 


RAM E 


© To csndefcend; to comply, A word 


of ceremony. 
Pleafe you, lords, 
In fight of both our battles we may meet. Sb.24/p. 

The firlt words that I learnt were, to exprefs my 
delre, that he would pleafe to give me my Irherty- 

j Ste ft, 
Prra’ser. z. f [from pleafe.] One thai 
courts favour. 
Prea’stnGiy. adw. [fram pleafing.] In 
fuch a manner as to give delighr. 

Pleaficgly troubdlefom: thought and remembrance 
have been tu me fince Heft you. Suckling. 

Thus to herfelf the p/rafiag/y bezan. Milten. 

The end ot the artitt is p/e ng?y to deceive the 
eye. Dryden. 

He gains a'l points, who p/eafine/y confounds, 

. Surprizes, varies, and conceals the bounds. Pope. 

PLEA'SINGNESS. x. f. [trom pleasing. ] 
Quality of giving delight. 

PLEASEMAN. xf. [pale and man.) A 
pickthank; an officious fellow. 

Some carry-tale, {ome pleafenan, iome flight 

zany, 
That knows the trick to make my lady laugh, 
Toid our intents. Shiak{peare. 
Prea’surance. adj. [from pleafure.} De- 
hhehtful ; full of pleafure. 

Planting of orchards is very profitable, as well as 
pleafurable. Bacon. 

It aftords a pleafurabk habitation io every part, 
and that is the line ecliptick. Brown. 

There are, that the compounded fluid drain 
From dittzrent mixtures; fo the blended reams, 
Each mutually correcting each, create 
A pleafurable medley. Philips. 

Our ill-judging thought 
Hardly enjoys the plea/wrable tate. 
PLEASURE. ne te [plaifir, Fr.] 
1. Delight; gratification of the mind or 
fenfes. 

Pleafure, in general, is the confequent appre- 
henfon of a fuitable object, fuitably applied to a 
rightly difpofed faculty. South. 

A caufe of men’s taking pleafure in the tins of 
others, is, that poor fpiritednefs that accompanies 
guilt. South. 

In hollow caves fweet echo quiet lics; 

Her name with pieafures once (he taught the hore, 
Now Daphne’s dead, and pleasure is no more. Pope. 
2. Loofe gratification. 

Convey your pieafurcs in a {pacious plenty, 

And yet feem cold. Shak/peare. 

Behold yon dame does fhake the Nead to hear of 
Hea/are’s name. Shakfpcare. 

Not funk in carnal pleafure. Milion, 

3. Approbation. 


The Lord taketh plzafure in them that fear him. 
Palms. 


Prior. 


4. What the will ditates. 
Ule your piezfure; if your lave do not perfuade 
you to come, let aot my letter. Shak[peare. 
He will do his plea/ure on Babylon. Maia. 
» Choice; arbiuary will. 

We afcribe not only effects depending on the 
natural period of time unto arbitrary calculations, 
and fuch as vary at slezfure, but contirm our tenets 
by the uncertain account of cthers. 

Half their feet offends 
Hisogen fide, and high above him thews ; 
Upon the rett at pleafure he defcends, 
And doubly harm‘d, he double harm beftows. 
Dryden 
Raife tempaits at your pira/ure. Dryden. 
W e can at pieafure move tevcral parts of our badies. 
Locke. 

All the land in their dominions being acquired by 
conque, was dilpofed by them according to their 
fleafure. Arbus hrct. 
Jo Prea'sure. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

To pleafe; to gratify. This word, 

though fupported by good authority, is, 

1 think, inelegant. 

Things, thus fet in order, 
Shall further thy harvelt, and p/ea/ure usec beft. 


Tuje r. 


Brezen. 


PINT 


J count iè one of my preatcit afiftions, that I | 


eannot pleafure fuch an honourable geatlenan, 
i Shakfpeare. 
Tt what pleafes him, Mall plea/ure you, 
Fight clofer, or good faith you'll catch a blow. 
Sbhak/peare. 
When the way of pleafuring and difpleaturing 
lieth by the favourite, it is wmpolfidle any fhould be 


overgreat. Bacen. 
Nay, the birds rural mufick too 

Is as melodious and as free, 

As if they fung to p/eafure you. Cowley. 


Nothing is dificult to love; it will make a man 
crofs his own inclinations to plea/ure them whom 
he loves. Tillotfon. 

PLEASUREFUL. adj, [plea/ure and fall. | 
Pleafant; delighttul. Obfolete. 

This country, for the fruitfulnets of the land and 
the conveniency of the fea, hath been reputed a very 
commodious and ples/ure ful country. Abbot. 

PLEBEVAN. 2, Je | plebeien, Fr. plebeius, 

Lat.] One of the lower people 

You're plebeians, if they be fenators, SLak/peare. 

Upon the lealt intervals of peace, the quarrels 
between the nobles and the plebeians would revive. 

Swift. 
PLEBEI/AN, adj. 
1. Popular; confifting of mean perfons, 

As fwine are to gardens, fo are tumults to parlia- 
ments, and plebeian concourles to publick counfels. 

i Kirg Cbaries. 
2. Belonging to the lower ranks. 
He through the midt unmark'd, 

In thew plebeian angel militant 

Or loweit order. 

3. Vulgar; low; common. 

To apply notions philofophical to plebeian terms ; 
or to fay, where the notions cannot fitly be recon- 
ciled, that there wanteth a term or nomenclature for 
it, as the ancients ufed, they be but fhifts of igno- 
rance. Bacon. 

The differences of mou!dable and not mouldable, 
fcifible and not fcillible, are plebeian notions. 

Bacon. 

Difhonour not the vengeance I defign’d. 

A queen! and own a bafe pledeiaz mind! Dryden. 
PLEDGE. 2. J. [pleige, Kr. preggia, Italian. ] 
1. Any thing put to pawn. 

2. A gage; any thing given by way of 
wartant or fecurity; a pawn. 

‘Vhefe men at the firlt were only pitied ; the great 
humility, zeal, and devotion, which appeared to be 
in them, was in all men’s opinion a pledge ot their 
harmlefs meaning. Hooker. 

If none appear to prove upon thy perlon 
Thy heinous, manifeft, aud mary treafons 5 


There is my pledge, 17)! prove it on thy heart. 
Shuk/peare, 


Milton. 


That voice their livelielt pledge 
Of hope ia tears and dangers. Milton, 
Money is neceflary both for counters and tor 
pledges, and carrying it with even reckoning and 
fecurity. Locke. 
Hymen fhal! be aton’d, hall join two hearts, 
And Aribert fhall be the pledge of peace. Rowe. 
The deliverance ot Ilrael out ut Egypt by the 
miniltry of Mofes, was intended for a type and 
pledge of the fpiritual deliverance which was tocome 
by Chritt. ‘ Nelfon. 
go A furery§.a bail ; an hoftage, 
What purpofe could there be of treafoa, when 
the Guianians offered to leave p/edyes, fix for one ? 
Raleigh. 
Good furet’es will we have for thy return, 
And at thy peedges’ peril keep thy day. Dryden. 
Jo PLEDGE. viigi [ pleiger, Fr. piggare, 
Italian. | 
1. To put in pawn. 
Atleep and naked asan Indian lay, 
Au honett factor ftole a gem away, 
He pledg’ditto the knight; the knight had wit, 
So Kept the diamond, and the rogue was bit. Pope. 
2. To give as warrant or fecurity. 
3. To fecure by a pledge. 
I accept her; 


And here to pledge my vow, J give my hand. 
Shak/peare. 


. To invite todrink, by accepting the cup 
or health after another. 
The fellow, that 
Parts bread with him, and pledacs 
The breath of him in a divided draught, 


ls th’ seadieft man to kill him. Shak/pcare. 
To vau noble lord ot Weftmoreland.— 


—1 pledge your grace. Shak/peare. 
Thar Bexanimous orator began the king of Home- 
bia’s health ; he prefentiy p/edged it. Howel, 
Here's to thce, Dick ; this whining love dc/pife; 
Pledge me, my friend, and drink ull thou be’tt 
wile. Cowley. 
Precet. xf. [plagghe, Dutch.] A tmall 
mafs ef lint 
I applied a pledget of bafilicon. Wifeman, 
PLE'IADES. fn. fe [ plerades, Lat. wAtwsis.} 
PLE'IADS. A northern conftellation. 
The pleiades before him danc’d, 


Shedding {weet influence. Milton, 
Then tailors quarter'd heav’n, and found a name 


For pleiads, hyads, and the northern car. Dryden, 
PLE'NARILY, adv. [from plenary.) Fully; 
completely. 

The caufe is made a plenary caufe, and ought to 
be determined plenarily. Ayliffe. 

PLE'NARINESS. x. /. [from plenary.] tul- 
nefs; completenefs. 

PLENARY. adj. [from planus, Latin. ] 
Full ; complete. 

l am far trom denying that compliance an my 
part, for plenary confent it was not, to his dettruc- 
uon. King Charlese 

The caufe is made a plenary caufe. Ayliffe. 

A treatife on a fubdject fhould be plerary or tull, 
fo that nothing may be wanting, nothing which is 
proper omitted. Watts. 

Pie'nary. xz. f. Decifive procedure. 

Inititution without induction does not make a 
plenary again{t the king, where he has a ntle to 
prefent. Ayliffe. 

PLENILU/NARY, adj. [from plenilunium, 
Lat.] Relating to the full moon. 

If we add the two Egyptian days in every month, 
the interlunary and plenidumary exemptions, thers 
would arile above an hundred more. Brown, 

Pre'nre0TeENcE, x. f. [from plenus and 
patentia, Lat.) Fulneis of power. 


PLE'NIPOTENT. adj. [ plenipatens, Latin. } 
inveited with full power. 
My fubltitutes | tend you, and create 
Plenipotent on earth, of matchlefs might 
IGuing trom me. Milton. 


PLENIPOTENTIARY. xe f. | plentpsten= 
viaire, Fr,} A negotiator invelted with 
full power, 

They were only the géenipotentiary mocks of the 
patriarchal monks, Stithing fer. 


Pre nist. v. /. [from penus, Lat.] One 
that holds all fpace to be full of matter. 

Thole fyaccs, which the vacuifts would have 
empty, becaufe devoid of air, the pleriits do not 
prove repleniked with lubile matter by any ferfible 
ettscts. bayi, 

Pre/NITUDE. 7 a [ plenituds, from plenus, 
ate flennude, kr. | 
1. Fulnefs ; the contrary to vacuity. 

If there were every where an ablolute plenitude 
and deniity without any pores between the parucles 
of bodies, a | bodies ot equal dimentions would con- 
tain an equal quantity of matter, and coniequently 
be equally ponderous. Benticye 

z, Kepletion; animal fulnefs ; pethory. 

Relaxation from p/enitude is cused by ipare diet. 

Ai yaibacth 
3. Exuberance; abundauce. 
The plenitude of the pope's power of dilpenfirg 
was the main queftion, Dicc 
fe Completenefs. 
‘The plenitude of Wi'liam’s fame 
Can no accumulated tores receive. 
Pre NTEOUS, adj. [trom plenty. | 


Privy, 


t. Copious; exuberant ; abundant ; plen- 
lul. 
Author of evil, unknown till thy revole, 
Now plenteous thete adts of hatetul ftrife. 
Lab'ring the foil and resping plextecus c:op. 


Milton. 


Two plenteous fountains the whole profpcct 
ciown'd; 
This thiough ihe gardeas leads its ftieams apne 
"ope. 
e. Fruitful; fertile, 
Take up the Afth past of the land in the feven 
gdentecus years. Genefis 
Pre'nteousty. adv. [from glenscous. | 
Copiovfly; abundantly ; exuberantly ; 
plentifully. 
Thy due from me is tears, 
Which nature, lave, and filial tendeinefs 
Shall, O dear father, pay thee plenteoufly, Shalkfp. 
God created the great whales and each 
Soul living, cach that crept, which pericons 
The waters generated. Milton, 
God proves us in this life, that he may the more 
¢lenteoufly reward us inthe next. Wake. 
Fre’nreousnese. v. f, [from plenteous. | 
Abundance ; fermity ; plenty. 
The feven years of plextcoujncfs in Egypt were 
ended A G: nefis. 
PLE NTITUL. adj. [plesvy and full.) 
Copious ; abundant; exuberant; fruit. 
ful. This is rather ufed in profe than 
plenteous. 
To Amalthea he gave a country, bending like a 
boin; whence the taleof Amalthea’s plealifes horn. 
Raleigh. 
He that is plentiful in expences, will hardly be 
preferved from decay. Bacon. 
If be a long winter it is commonly a more 
lentiful year. Bacon. 
When they had a plentiful harveft, the farmer 
had hardly any corn, TJ Efrauge. 
Alcibiades was a young man of noble birth, excel- 
lent education, and a plentiful fortune. Swift. 
PLE'NTIFULLY. adv. [from plentiful. | 
Copioufly ; abundantly. 
They were not multiplied before, but they were 
at that time plentiful:y encreafed. Brown. 
Bern 1s plentifuily furmfhed weh water, there 
being a great multitude of fountains. Addivon, 
PLE'NTIFULNESS. 2. fe [from plentiful. 
The ftate of being plentiful; abundance; 
fertility. 
PLE'NTY. nm. f. {from pléuus, Lat. full. | 
1. Abundance; fuch a quantity as is more 
than enough. 
Peace, 
Dear nurfe of arts, piencies and joyful birth. Sbak/p. 
What makes land, as well as other things, dear, 1s 
plenty ot buyers, and but few fellers; and fo plenty 
of fellers, and few buyers, makes land cheap. 
Locke. 
2. Fruitfulnefs ; exuberance. 
The teeming clouds 
Defcend in gladfome p/enty o'er the world Thomfon. 
3. Itis ufed, | think barbaroully, for pleu- 
tiful. 
To grafs with thy calves, 
Where water is pleary, Tuffer. 
. It reafons were as penty as blackberries, 1 would 
give no man a reafon on compulfion. SLak/peure. 
4- A fate in which enough is had and en- 
joved. 
Ye fhall cat in plenty and be fatisâecd, and praife 
the Lord. Jal. 
Whofe grievance is fatiety of eale, 
Freecom their pain, and plency their difeale. Parte. 


PLE'ONASM. z. 1h [ pleonafrze, Fr. pleonaf- | 


mus, Lat.) A figure of rhetorick, by 
which more words are ufed than are 
neceflary, 

Pres. m f {A word ufed by Spca/er in- 
ftead of plah, for the convenience of 
shymz:.] A puddle; a bogey marih, 

6 


Milton. | 


PL) 


Out of the wound the red blood flawed trehh, 
That underneath his tect foon made a: purp!e p/b. 
Sp r ier. 
PLE THORA. x. f. [from zasdaex.] “the 
{tate in which the veffels are tuller of hu- ! 
mours than is agreeable to a natural Iate | 
or health; arifes either from a ‘diminu- 
tion af fome natural evacuations, or from 
debauch and feeding higher or more in 
quantity chan the ordinary powers of the 
vifcera can diget: evacuations and exer- 
cife are ats remedios. 
The difeafes of the fluids are a p/er@ora, or too 
great abundance of laudab'e juices. Arbuthnot. 


| PLETHORE'TICK. lady. {trom plethora. | 


PLETHO'RICK. Having a tall habit. 
The tliids, as they confift of fpirit, water, falts, 
oil, and terrettrial pares, dfer according to the 
redundance of the whole or of any of tbefe ; and 
therefore the plethorick are phlegmauck, oily,faline, 
earthy, or dry. Arbuthnot. 
PLE'THORY. ». A [plethore, Fr. from #94- 
Gup} Fualnefs of habit. 

In too great repletion, the elaftick force of the 
tube throws tne (luid with too great a force, and 
fubjećts the aaimal to the difeafes depending upon a 
plethory. Arbuthnot. 

PLEVIN, 2. /. [plexvine, Fr. plevina, low 
Lat.}]} dn daw, a warrant or affurance. 
See REPLEVIN. D:a. 

PLEUIRISY. n. J. [rasuzizecs pleurefre, 
Fr, pleuritis, Lat.} An inflammation ot 
the pleura, though it ishardly dikinguifh- 
able from an inflammation of any other 
part of the breait, which are all from the 
fame caufe, a flagnated blood; and are to 
he remedied by evacuation, fuppuration, 
cr expectoration, or all together. Quixcy. 

Preuri'TrcaL. ) 4. P 

adj. [from pleurijy. 

PLEUMRLTILCK. Aik ? i] 

1. Difeafed with a pleurify. 

The vifcous matter, which lies like leather upon 
the extravatated blood of plewrieick people, may be 
diilolved by a due degree of heat. Arbuthnot. 

2. Denoting a pleurify. 

His blood was plewritical, it had neither colour 
nor confitence. Wifeman. 

PLIABLE. adj. [ pliable, from plier, Fr. to 
bend. ] 

te Eafy to be bent ; flexible. 

Though an act be never fo tinful, they will (trip it 
of its guilt, and make the very law lo péiadie and 
bending, that it thall be impolfible to be broke. 

Souro. 

Whether the diferent motions of the animal 
fpirits may have any effect on the mould of the 
face, when the lineaments are pliable and tender, I 
fhall leave to the curious, fidifon. 

2. Flexible of ditpoltion ; eafy to be per- 
fuaded. 

PLI'ABLENESS. x. f. [from pliable. } 

1. Flexibility ; cafinefs to be bent. 

2. Flexibility of mind. 

God's preventing graces, which have thus fitted 
the fol for the kindy feeds-time, planted phiuble- 
nefs, humility in the heart. Haminoad. 

Compare the ingenuous pliabsenefs to virtuous 
counfels iu youth, as it comes ireih out of chevhands 
of nature, with the conhrmed obitinacy tn molt 
forts of din, that is to be found in aa aged wer- 

Sauth, 

Prriancy. n.f. [from pliant.] Eafineís 
to be bent. 

Had not exercife been neceffary, nature would 
not have given fuch an ativity to the limos, and 
fuch a pisancy to every part, as produces thofe com- 
preflions aod extenfions neccffary for the prelerva- 


tion of (uch a fyitem. Addijon, 
PLIANT. adj. (pliant, Fr.] 
1. Bending; tough; flexile; flexible; 


lithe ; limber. 


Ke 


| To PLIGHT. v.a, [ plickten, Dutch. ] 


Peruri 


An anstomilt promifed to dvfe& a woma's 
tongue, and examine whether the fibres may nor be 
mde upot a finer and more p/iaat thread. Spe 

2. katy to take a form. 
Particles of heav'nly fire, 
Or earth but new divided trom the sky, 
And pliant Rul retain’d th? etherial energy. 
Dryden, 
As the wax melts that tothe flame I hold, 
Plast and warm may ftill her heart remain, 
Sait to the priat, bat ne'er turn hard again. 
j Granvilie. 
3. Eafily complying. 

In languages the toague ts more phant tn all 

founds, the yorrts more fupple to all feats ur aivity, 


in youth than ahterwards. Bacon. 
Thole, who bore bulwarks on theit backs, 

Now prattice ev'ry pliant getuie, 

Op'ning their trunk tor ev'ry tettere Swift, 


Eafily perfuaded. 

The will was then dutite and p'at to right 
realon, it met the dictates of a clarined uadertlaading 
hathway. Soni. 
PLI'ANTNESS. ». f. [from p/iant.] Ilex- 

ibility; toughnefs. 

Greatnefs of weight, clofenefs of parts, Bxation, 
flianinefs or foftnels. Racon. 

Pui'caTure. taf. [ plicatura, from, pico, 
Puica‘’tion. § Lann.) Fold; double. 

Plication is vfed fomewhere in, Clarif. 
Prifers. v. f. [from fh. An inftrument 

hy which any thing ts laid hold on to 

bend it. 

Pliers are of two forts, flat-nof2d and round- 
nofed ; their office is to hold and taften upon a {mall 
work, and to fit it an ats place: the round-nofed 
péiers ave uled for turning or boring wire or {mall 
plate intoa circular form. Moxo0 7. 

I made a detention by a fmall pair of liers, 

M'ijemanı 


1. To pledge; to give as furety. 
He plighicd hisright hard 


Unto another love, and to another land.  Spenfer, 
Saint Withold 

Met the night mare, and her ninefold, 

Bid her alight. and her troth plight.  Shat/peare, 


l again in Henry’s royal name, 
Give thee her hand for fign of plighted faith. 
Sbak/pearee 
Here my inviolabie faith I piigdSr, 
Lo, thou be my detence, 1, thy delight. 
New loves you feck, 
New vows to piigb?, and piighted vows to break. 
Dryden 
I'll never mix my plighted hands with thine, 
While fuch a cloud of milcbiefs hangs about us. 
‘ Addijon. 
2. ‘To braid; to weave. [from plico, Lat. 
whence to ply or bend, and pliyhe, pleight, 
or plait, a fold or flexure. ] 
Her head lie fondly would aguife 
With gaudie girlouds, or lei flowrets dipht 
About her neck, or rings of ruthe: piigh:, Spenfere 
l cook it for a fairy vifion 
(nt fome yay creatures of the element, 
Thatin the colours of the rainbow live, 
Aud play i" th? plighted clouds. 


Dryden. 


Mitten, 
PLIGRT. 2 f. [ This word Skianer imagines 
to be derived trom the Duich, plicht, 
ofhce or employment ; but Funixs ob- 
ferves, that plihc, Saxon, fignifes diltrefs 
or prefling danger; whence 4 fuppofe, 
plight was derived, it being generally 
ufed in a bad feat. ] 
1. Condition ; ftate. 
When as the careful dwarf had told, 
And made enfample of their moucaful fight 
Unto his mafter, he no lowper would 
There dwellin peril of like painful plight. Spenfer. 
I think myfelt an better igar tor a lender thaa 
you are. Suak/peare, 
Keleech your highaefs, 
Niy women may be with mej fur, you fee, 


My plight requires it. Skal/peare, 


s P LO 


They in lowlieR p'ighi repentant ftaod, 


Praying. filten, 
Thou mu! not here 
Lie in this mifcrable louhiome plight. Milton. 
Moit perfect hero tried in heaviett plight 
Of labours huge ard hard. Milton, 


2. Gocd cafe. 
Who abuleth his cattle and ftarves them for meat, 
Ry carting or plowing, his gaine is not great ; 
Where he that with labour can ufe them ariahr, 
Fath game to his comtore, and cattle in plighv. 
Zu f er. 
q. Pledge; gage. [from the verb. ] 
That lord, whofe hand muft taxe my p/ighr, thall 
carry 
Half my love with him, half my care and duty. 
Shak;peare. 
4. {from To plight.) A fold; a pucker ; 
a double; a purfle; a plait. 
Yelad, for tear of {corching air, 
Allin a filken cemus, lilly white, 
Purfled upon with many a folded plight. Spenfer. 
5. A garment of fome kind, Obfolete. 
Becaufe my wrack 
Chanc’t on his father’s hore, he let not lack 
My plight, or coate, or cloake, or any thing 
Might cherith heat io me. Chapman. 
PLINTH. n. f. [7Ab906.] In architeċłture, | 
is that fquare member which ferves as a 
foundation to the bafe of a pillar; Vi- 
truvius calls the upper part or abacus of 
the Tufcan pillar, a plinth, becaufe it 
refeinbles a fquare tile: moreover, the 
fame denomination is fometimes given to 
a thick wall, wherein there arc two or 
three bricks advanced in form of a plat- 
hand. Harris. 
To PLOD. v. n. [ploeghen, Dut. Skier. | 
I. To toil; to moil; to drudge; to travel. 
A plodding diligence brings us fooner to our 
journey’s ead, than a fluttering way of advancing 
farts. L' Effrange. 
He knows better than any man, what is not to 
be written; and never hazards himfe!f fo far as to 
fall, but plods on deliberately, and, as a grave man 
ought, puts his flatf before him. Dryden, 
Th? unletter’d çhrifian, who believes in grols, 
Plods ou toheav’n, and ne'er is at a lofs. Dryden. 
Some ftupid, plodding, mouey-lovig weight, 
Who wins their hearts by knowing black from white. 
Young. 


2, To travel laborioufly. 
Rogues, piad away o' the hoof, feek helter, pack. 
Shak/peare. 
If cne of mean affairs 
May plod it in a week, why may not I 
Glide thither in a day ? 
ffaft thou not held my ftirrup ? 
Bare-headed, plodded by my foot-cloth mule, 
And thought thee happy when I (hoo« my head ? 
Shak/peare. 
Ambitious love hath fo in me offended, 
* That barefoot p/od l the cold ground uzon, 


Shak/peare. 


a 


-———— 


With fainted vow my faults to have amended. Shak/. | 


3. To fludy clofely and dully. 
Univerfal pleddir-g prifons up 
The nimble fpirits in the arteries; 
As motion and long during action tires 


‘The finewy vigour of the traveller,  Shax/peare. 
He plods to turn his am'rous fuit 
T’ a plea in law, ard profecute. Fludibras. 


She reafon’d without plodding long, 
Nor ever gave her judgment wrong. Swift. 
PLO'DDER. x. /. [from plod.| A dull heavy 
laborious man. 
@ Study is like the heaven’s glorious fun, 
That will not be deep fearch’d with faucy looks ; 
What have continual plodders ever won, | 
Save bafe authority from others books ? Shek:peare. 
PLOT. x. /. [plee, Saxon. See Pear. ] 
t. A finall extent of ground. 
It was a chofen pit of fertile lend, 
Amongtt wide waves fet like a little neft, 
As if it had by nature’s cunning hand 
‘Been thoicely picked out from all che reft. Speryer. 


PLO 


Plant ye with alders or willowes a plot, 

Where ycercly as needeth mo poles may be goe. 
Tuffer. 
This liketh moory plors, delights in fedgy bowers, 
Drayton, 

Many unfrequented plass there are, 

Fitted by kind for rape and villany. Shakfpeare. 

Were there bur this fingle p/od to lofe, 

This mould af Marcius, they to dutt would grind ir, 

Ard throw’t againit the wind. Shakipeare, 
When we mean to build, 

We firtt furvey the plot, then draw the modcl, 

And when we fee the figure of the houfe, 

Then we mutt rate the colt of the erection. Shakf. 

Weeds grow not in the wild uncultivated wafle, 
but in garden plots under the negligent hand of a 
gardener. Jocke. 

2. A plantation laid ont. 

Some goddefs inhabiteth this region, who is the 
foul of this foil; for nzither is any lefs than a gad- 
dcfs, worthy to be fhrined in fuch a heap of plea- 
fures; nor any Icfs than a goddefs could have made 
it fo perfect a plot. Sidney. 

3. A form; a fcheme; a plan. 

The law of England never was properly applicd 
unto the Irith nation, as by a purpofed plat of govern- 
ment, but as they could infinuate and fteal them- 
felves under the fame by thcir humble carriage. 

; Spenfer on Ireland. 

4. [Imagined by Skinner to he derived from 

platform, but evidently contracted from 

complit, Fr.] A confpiracy ; a fecret de- 
fign formed againit another. 

I have o’erheard a plot of death upon him, Sbak/. 

Eafy feems the thing to every one, 

That nought could crofs their ¢-/or, or them fupprefs. 
Daniel, 

O think what anxious moments pafs between 
The birth of p/cots, and their lait fatal periods ! 
© 'tis a dreadful interval of time, 

Made up of honour all, and big with death! Addi/. 
. An intrigue; an affair complicated, in- 
volved, and embarraffed ; the ftory of a 
play, comprifing an artful involution of 
affairs, unraveled at laft by fome unex- 


ected means. 

Nothing muft be fung between the atts, 
But what fome way conduces to the plot. 
Our author 
Produc’d his play, and begg’d the knight's advice, 

Made him oblerve the fubjeċt and the plot, 
The manners, paffions, unities, what not. Pope. 
They deny the plot to be tragical, becaufe its 
cataltruphe ıs a wedding, which hath ever been ac- 
counted comical. Gay. 
If the p/or or intrigue muft be natural, and fuch 
as fprings trom the fubject, then the winding up of 
the pr mult be a probable confequence of all that 
went before. Pope. 
6, Stratagem; fecret combination to any 


il] end. : 
Fruftrate all our p/ofs and wiles. Milton. 
. Contrivance ; deep reach of thought. 
Who fays he was not 
A manof much plot, 
May repent that falfe accufation ; 
Having plotted and penn’d 
Six plays to attend 
The farce of his negociation. 
To PLOT, v. z. [from the noun. | 
1. To form fchemes of mifchief againt 
another, commonly againit thofe in au- 
thority. 


Rofcom. 


Denbam. 


The fubtle traitor 
This day had p/otted in the council houfe 
To murther me. Shakfpeare. 


The wicked plorzeth againft the juft. Jalis. 
He who envies now thy fate, 
Who now is p/etting how he may feduce ; 
thee from obedience. Milton. 


The wolf that round th’ inclofure prowl’d 
To leap the fence, now plots not on the fold. Dryd. 
2. To contrive; to {cheme. 
The count tells the marquis of a flying noife, 
that the prince did plor to be fecretly gone; to 
which the sharquis aphwes'd, that though love had 


PLO 


made his highnefs Acal out of his own country, ser 
fcar would acver make him evn out of Spain. 


Wotten, 
Jo PLOT. y.a. 
1. To plan; to contrive. 
With dhame and forrow fill’d : 
Shame for his folly; forrow out of time 
For fletting an unprofitable crime. Dryden, 


2. ‘Toa deferibe according to ichnography. 
This treatile plsrteth down Cornwall, as it now 
fiandeth, for the particulars. Carew, 
PLOTTER. ». /. {from plat. | 
1. Conf,irator. 
Colonel, we fhall try who’s the greater pirrer of 
us two; l againft the state, or you againit the pet- 


ticoat. Dryden. 
2. Contriver. 
An irreligious Moor, 
Chief archite&t and porter of thefe weer, Shakf. 


PLOVER. z. /. (pluvier, Fr, pluvialis, Lar.] 
A lapwing. A bird. 
Of wild birds, Cornwalli hath guail, rail, part- 
ridge, pheafant and plover. Carews 
Scarce 
The bittern knows his time: or from his fhore, 
The plovers when to {catter o'er the heath 
And fing. Thomfon, 
PLOUGH, z. f. [ploz, Sax. ploy, Danih; 
ploegh, Dutch. | 
te The intrument with which the furrows 
are cut in the ground to receive the feed. 
Till th? out-law’d Cyclops land we fetcht; 2 race 
Or provd-lin'd loiterers, that never fow, 
Nor put a plant in earth, nor ufe a plow. Chapar. 
Look how the purple flower, which the plovgh 
Hath Morn in funder, languishing doth die. Meacham, 
Some ploughs differ in the length and Mape of 
their beams; fome in the fhare, othersin the coule 
ter and handles. Mortimer, 
In ancient times the facred p/ugh employ'd 
The kings and awtul fathers. Themfon, 
2. Tillage; culture cf land, 
A kind of planc. 
Jo PLouGH.«@. a. To pradlife aration; to 
turn up the ground in order to fow iced, 
Rebellion, infolence, {edition 
We ourfelves have p/ovgh'd for, tow’d and {catter’d, 
By minglirg them with us. Skhak/{peare, 
Doth the ploughman p/oxgd all day to fow? Ja, 
‘They only give the land one f/orghing, and fow 
white oats, and harrow them as they do black. 


Mortimer, 
To PLOUGH. v. a. 
1. To turn up with the plough, 
Let the Volfcians 
Plough Rome and harrow Italy. Shakipeare, 


Shou’d any flave, fo lewd, belong to you; 
No doubt you’d fend the rogucy in fetters bound, 
To work in Bridewell, oz to plowgd your ground. 
Dryden. 
A man may plove, in Milf grounds the firit time 
fallowed, an acre a Gay. Mertimer. 
You find it ploughed into ridges and furrows. 
i Mortimer. 
| 2. To bring to view by the plough: with Uje 
Another of a dufky colour, near black; there are 
of thefe frequently ploughed wp in the fields of 
Welden. i? Woodward, 
3. To turrow; to divide, 
When the prince her fun’ral rites had paid, 
He plough'd the Tyrrhene feas with fails difplay’d. 
Addition, 
With fpeed we plough the watry way, ' 


My power thall guard thee. Pope, 
4. To tear; to furrow, 
Let 
Patient OMavia plough thy vifage up 
With her prepared nails. Shakipeare, 


PLOU'GHBDOY. ve f. [plough and boy.) A 
boy that follows the plough; a coarfe 
ignorant hoy. 

A plougtboy, that has never feen any thing bot 
thatched houles and his parifh church, imagines 


that catch belongs to the very nature of a houle. 
` Batts’ Legick. 


PiLT 


PLov'eneR. v. /. [from slovgh.] One who 
sloughs or cultivates ground. 

When the country thall be reop'emiled with corn, 
as it will, if well followed; sor the country people 
themfelves are great ploughers and {mall fpenders of 
corn: then there thould be good flore ot magazines 
ereéted. Spenfer. 


PLOUGHLA'ND. s. f. [plough and lund.) A 
farın for cori. 
Who hath a ploughlard cafts all his feed corn 
there, 

And yet allows his ground more corn thould bear. 
Denne. 
In this book are entered the names of the manors 
oy ishabited townihips, the numbdcr of ploughlands 
that each contains, and the numbcr of the inhabi- 
tants Hale. 


Prou'GHMAN. a f. [plonghand man.) 
y. One that attends or ufes the plough; a 
cultivator of corn. 
When thepherds pipe on oaten ftraws, 
And merry larks are plongbmen's clocks, 
The cuckow then on ev'ry tree. Shakipeare. 
God provides the good things of the world, -to 
ferve the needs of nature by the labours of the plough- 
san. Taylor. 
The careful ploughman doubting ftards. Milton. 
Your reign no lets aflures the pluxghman's peace, 
Than the warm fun advances his increafe.  /#udicr. 
The merchant gains by peace, and the foldiers by 
war, the fhepherd by wet fealons, and the plough- 
man by dry. Temple. 
Who can ceafe t admire 
The plcughman conful in his coarfe attire ? Deyiden. 
One . 
My plouzgbman’s is, Cother my thepherd’s fon, 
Dryden, 
2. A grofs ignorant ruflick. 
Her hand! to whofe foft feizure 
The cignet’s down is hath, and, fpite of fenfe, 
Hard as the palm of plowghman. Shak ‘peare. 
3. A ftrong laborious man. 
A weak tomach will turn rye bread iato vinegar, 
and a ploughman will digeft it. Arbutbuor, 


Prov’cHMonpay. 2 J. The Monday 
after Twelfth-day. 
Plougbmorday next after that the twelftide is pat, 


Bids out with the plough, the worft huiband is latt. | 


Tuffer. 

PLOU'GHSHARE. xe f. [plough and Jare.) 
The part of the plough that is perpen- 
dicular to the coulter. 

As the earth was turned up, the plcugbfbare 
lighted upon a great ftone; we pulled that up, and 
to found fome pretty things. Sidney. 

The pretty innocent walks blindfold among bum- 
ing plengbflares without being feorched. SpeSaror. 

Jo PLUCK. v.a. [ploccian, Sax. plocken, 
Dutch. } 

3. To pull with nimblenefs or force; to 
fnatch; to pull; to draw; to force on or 
off; to force up or down; to act upon 
with violence. It is very generaliy and 
licentioufly ufed, particularly by Shak- 
Speare, N has often fome particle after 
Mt, as down; cf; on; away; up; into, 


It feemed better unto that noble king to plant a- 


peaceable government among them, than by violent 
means to pluck them under. Spenjer. 
You were crown’d before, 

And tha: high royalty was ne'er pluct'd off. Shuk/, 
Pluck dewa my officers, break my decrees, 

For now a time is come to mock at form. Sdak/p. 

Can’it thou not 

Piuck from the memory a rooted forrow, 

And with fome fweet oblivious antidote 

Cleanfe the tuff ud bofom ? Shakfpeare, 
When yet he was but tender bodied, when youth 

with comelinels p/weked all gaze his way. Séak/pcave. 

I gave my love a ring; 
He would not p/uck ittrom his finger, for the wealth 
That the world mafters. Shakipeare, 
df you do wrongfully feize Hereford’s right, 
You pluck a thoufand dangers oz your head. Shak/p. 


Polat 


Divine into the bottom of the ders, 
White fathom line cou'd never touch the eround, 
And pluck up drowned honour by the locks. Shulf. 
1 will pluck them up by the rvots out of my land. 
2 Chrinicles. 
Pluck away bis crop with his feathers. Leviticus. 
A ume to piant, and a time to fuck up that 
which is planted. Ecclefiaflicus 
Viney piack off their {kin from off them, Mic. 
Difpatch ‘ean quick, but Hirit pluck out their 
tongues, 


Left with their dying breath they fow fedition. 
Addi‘en. 
Beneath this hade the weary peafant lies, 5 


Placks the broad leaf, and bids the breezes 1iie.Gay. 
From the back 
Of herds and flocks, a thoufand tugging bills 
Pluck hair and wool. Themfon. 
2, To trip of feathers, 
Since | fuckt geele, I knew not what it was tobe 
beaten. Shak fpeare. 
l come to thee from plume p/uck'd Richard. 
| Sbakfpeare. 
3. To pluck up a heart or fpirit, A pro- 
verbial expreffion for taking up or re- 


fuming of courage. 


He willed them to pluck up their hearts, and 
make all things ready for a new affault, wherein he 
expected they fhould with courageous refolution 
recompenfe their late cowardice. Knolles. 

Pruck. x. /. [from the verb. | 
1. A pull; adraw ; a fingle act of pluck- 
ing. 

Birds kept coming ard coing all day; but fo few 
at a time that the man did not think them worth a 
pluck. L’ Eftrange. 

Were the ends of the bones dry, they could not, 
without great difficulty, obey the z:/zcks and attrac- 
tions of the motory m.vfcles. Ray. 

2. [plughk, Erfe. I know not whether ce- 
rived from the Enghith, rather than the 
Englifh from the Erfe.] The heart, liver, 
and lights of an animal. 


PLU'CKER., 2. f. {from pluck] One that 
plucks. 

Thou fetter up and plucker down of kings! 

Shuk/peare. 

Pull it as foon as you fee the fced begin to grow 
brown, at which time let the p/uckers tie it up in 
handfuls. Mortimer. 

Pruc. 2. f. [plugg, Swedihh; plugghe, 
Dutch.| A tLopple; any thing driven 
hard into another hody to ftop a hole. 

Shutting the valve with the ¢/vz, draw down the 
fucker to the bottom. Bayle. 

The fighting with a man’s own Madow, conlifts 
in the brandithing of two fticxs grafped in each 
hand, and loaden with p/ugs of lead ateither end: 
this opens the cheft. Addijon. 

In bottling wine, Gli your mouth full of corks, 
together with a large p/ug of tobacco. Swift. 

To PLUG. v. a. [frcm the noun.} To ftop 
with a plug. 

A tent plugging up the orifice, would make the 
matter recur to the part difpofed to receive it.Sdarp, 

Prum. x /. [plum, plumtneop, Saxon ; 
blun:me, Danifh.] A cuftom has prevailed 
of writing plumb, but improperly. 

1. A fruit with a ftone. 

The flower confifis of five leaves, which are 
placed in a circular order, and-cxpand in form of a 
rofe, frem whofe flower-cup riles the pointal, which 
afterwa'ds becomes an oval or globular fruit, havirg 
a {oft flethy pulp, furrounding an hard oblong fone, 
for the moft part pointed ; to which fhould be added, 
the footftalks are Jorg and Wender, and have but a 
fingle fruit upon each: the fpecies are; 1. The 
jeanhative, or white primordian. 2. The early 
black damafk, commanly called the Morocco plum. 
3. The little black damatk plum. 4. The great 
damafk violet of Tours. ç. The Orleans péun:- 
6. The Fotheringham flum. 7. The Perdrgon 
flum. $. The violet Perdrigon p/n, g. ‘The 
white Perdrigon p/um. 10. The red imperial glum, 
fometimes called the red bonum magoum. 11. The 
white imperial bonum magnum; white Holland or 


—— 


POW 

Megal plu. 12, The Chefton plum. 13. Ths 
apricot pliso. 14. The ma tre claude. 1g. La 
roche cordon, or diaper rouge; the red uiaper 
plum. 16. Queen Claudia. 17. Myrobalan plum, 
18. The ercen gage plum. 19. The cloth ol gold 
pium. 20. St. Catharine pium. 21. The royal 
plow, 22. La mirabelle. 23. The Brignole plurt. 
24. The empiefs, 25. The monfieur piam: this 
is lomctimes called the Wentworth pwn, both ree 
fembling the bonum magnum. 26 The cherry 
pln. 27. Vhe white pear; lum. 28. The mulle 
plum. 29. The St. Julian p'um. 30 The black 
builace-tice plum. 31. The white bullace-tree 

pen. 32. The black-thorn or floe-tree pium. 
Migr, 
Phulofophers in vain enquired, whether the fum- 
mum bonum confifled in riches, bodily deiights, 
virtue, or contemplation? They might as reafonably 
have dijputed, whether the bett relilh were in apples, 
plums, or nuts? sme Locke. 

2. Raifin; grape dried in the fun. 

I will dance, and eat plusns at your wedding. 
Souk ipeare. 
3. [In the cant of the city.] The fum of 

one hundred thoufand pounds. 

By the prefent edit, mary a man in France will 
{well into a plum, who fell feveral thoufand pounds 


fhort of it che day betore. Addijcn. 
The mifer mult make up his plu, 
And dares not touch the hoarded fum. Pricr, 


By fair dealing John had acquired fome pinms, 
which he might have kept, had it not been for hie 
law-fuit. Arbuthaer. 

Afk you, 
Why the and Sappho raife that monftrous fum ? 
Alas! they icara man wilicoft a pium, Loge. 
2AA kind of play, called How many pluris 
for a penny ? Ainfworth, 
PLUMAGE. #. f. [ plumage, Fr.) Feathers ; 
fuit ot feathers. 
The plumage of birds excecds the pilofity of bezfts. 
Bacon. 
Say, will the falcon, ftooping from above, 
Smit with her varying plumage, {pare the dove ? 
Pope. 
PLUMB. xv. f. [plenb, Fr. plumbum, Lat. | 
A plummet; a leaden weight let down at 
the end of a line, 

If the p/w line hang juft upon the perpendicular, 
when the level is fet fat down upon the work, the 
work ts level. Moxon, 

PLUMB, adv. [from the nour. } 
1. Perpendicularly to the horizon. 
He meets 
A vaft vacuity, all unawares 
FlutUsing his peanons vain, plumb down he falls. 
Milton. 
lj all thefe atoms fhould defcend plumb down 
with equal velocity, being all periectly folid and im- 
perous, and the vacuum not reftitirg their motion, 
they would never the one overtake the other. Ray, 


2. It is ufed for any fudden defcent, a 
plumb or perpendicular being the Mort 
palage of a falling body. It is fome- 
times pronounced ignorantly plems. 

Is it not a fad thing to fall thus p/umd into the 
grave ? well one minute, and dead the next. Collier. 

To PLUMB. œ. a. [from the noun, | 

te To fcund; tofearch by a line with a 
weight at its end. 


The moft experienced feamen p/umécd the depth 
of the channel. Swift. 


2. To regulate any work by the plummet. 

PLU'MBER, zr. J. (plumbier, Fr.] One who 
works upon lead. Commonly written 
end pronounced p/ummer. » 

PLU'MBERY. x, /. [from plumber, ] Works 
of lead; the manufactures of a plumber. 
Commonly foelt p/ummery. 

PLU'MCAKE, ». f. [plum and cake.] Cake 
made with raifins. 


He cramm'd them till their guts did ake 
With caudle, cultard, and pamcake. _ bimdilras. 


PLUME, x, Jı (plume, Fre plima, Lat.) 


PETE) 


x, Feather of birds. 
Let frantick Talbot triumph for a while, 
And, like a peacock, fweep along his tail; 
We'll pull his p/umes, and take away his train, 
Shak{peare. 
Wings he wore of many a c*lour’d plume. Milton. 
They appear inade up of little bladders, like thote 
in the plume or talk ot a quill. Grew. 
2, Feather worn as an ornament; Chapman 
ufes it for a creft at large. 
Let every feeble rumour hake your hearts, 
Your enemies with nodding of their plumes 
Fan you into defpair. 
With this againe, he rutht upon his guctt, 
And caught hin by the horfeshaire plume, that 
dangled on his crett. Chapman. 
Eaftern travellers know that oftridgcs feathers are 
common, and the ordinary plume of Janizaries. 
Brown. 
The fearful infant, 
Daunted to fee a face with Reel a'erfpread, 
And his high p/uwe that nodded o’cr his head. 
; Dryden. 
. Pride; towering mien. 
Great duke of Lancafter, I come to thee 
From péume-pluckt Richard, who with willing foul 
Adopts thee heir. Shak/peare. 
4: Token of honeurs prize of contet. 
Ambitious to win from me fome p/ume. Milton. 
5. Plume is aterm ufed by botanitts for that 
part of the feed pf a plant, which in its 
growth becomes the trunk; it is in- 
clofed in two fmall cavities, formed in 
the lobes for its reception, and is divided 
at its Joofe end into divers pieces, all 
clofely bound together like a bunch of 


feathers, whence it has this name. Quincy. 


Jo PLUME. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
te To peck and adjult feathers. 

Swans muft be kept in fome enclofed pond, where 
they may have rocm to come afhore and plime 
theinfelves. Mortimer. 

2. (plumer, Fr.] To ftrip of feathers. 

Such animals, as feed upon fieth, devour fome part 
of the feathers of the birds they gorge themfelves 
with, becaufe they will not take pains fully to p/ume 
them, Ray, 

3.. To ftrip ; to pill. 

They ttuck not to fay, that the king cared not to 

plume the nobility and people to feather himfelf. 
Bacon, 
4. To place as a plume. 

His ttature reach’d the fky, and on his creft 

Sat horror p/um'd. Milton, 
ç. To adorn with plumes. 

Farewel the p/umed troops, and the big war, 

That make ambition virtue. Shukfpeare, 


6. To make proud : as, he plumes bim/elf. 


PLUMEALLUM. mf. (alumen plumofum, 
Lat.) A kind of afbettus. 

Plusmeallum, farmed into the likenefs of a wick, 

will adminitter to the fame, and yet not confume. 

Wilkins, 

Prumi'Gerous. adje [p/luma and gero, 

Lat.] Having feathers; feathered. Did. 


PLU'MIPEDE. 2. /. [pluma and pes, Latin. ] 

A fowl that has feathers on the foot. 
Did. 

Pru MMET. ». f. [from plumb.) 

1. A weight of lead hung ata ftring, by 
which depths are founded, and perpendi- 
cularity is difcerned. 

Decper than did ever p/immet found, 
1'J] drown my book, Shak (peare. 
Fly, envious time, 
Call on the lazy leaden-ttepping hours, 
Whole fpeed is but the heavy p/ummet’s pace. 
: Milton. 

2. Any weight, 

God fees the body of flefh which you bear about 
gou, and the plummets which it hangs upon your 


Vou. ll. 


Shak) peare. | 


He Pa 


foul, and therefore, when you cannot rife high enough 
to him, he comes down to you. Duptu. 

The heavinefs of thefe bodies, being always in 
the afcending fide of the wheel, muft be counter- 
poifed by a plummet fattened about the pulley on the 
axis: this p/ummer will defcend according as the 
fand doth make the feveral parts of the wheel Irehter 
or heavier. Wiltins. 


PLUMO'SITY. xe f. [from plaonus.| lhe 
itate of having feathers. 


: PLu'Mous. adj, Tplumenx, Fr. plusnoyus, 


Lar. ] 


Feathery ; refembling feathers. 


This has a like p/imaus body in the middle, but | 
Waosdavard. | 


finer. 


| PLUMP. adj. [OF this word the etymo- 


logy is not known. Séksaner derives it 
from pommelé, French, full like a ripe 
apple ; it might be more ealily deduced 
from pln, which yet feems very harfh. 
Junius omits it.] Somewhat fat; not 
Jean; fleek ; full and fmooth. 


The heifer, that valued itfelf upon a fmooth coat 
and a plump habit of bedy, was taken up for a facri- 


fice ; but the ox, that was defpifed for his raw bones, | 


L' Eflrange. 


wenton with his work (till. 
Plump gentleman, 
Get out as faft as e'er you can: 
Or ceafe to puh, or to exclaim. 
You make the very crowd vou blame. 
The famih'd crow 
Grows plump and round, and full of mettle. Swi/r. 
Puumpe. x. f. [from the adjective.] A 
knot; a tuft; a clufter; a number 
joined in one mafs. I believe it is now 
corrupted to clump. 
England, Scotland, Ireland, lie all in a plump 
together, not acceifible but by fea. Bacon. 
Warwick having efpied certain plumps of Scottith 
horfemen ranging the held, returned towards the 
arriere to prevent danger, Hayward. 
We refted under a plump of trees. Sandys. 
Spread upon a lake, with upward eye 
A flump of towl behold their foe on high 5 
They clofe their trembling troop, and all attend 
On whom the fowfing eagle will defcend. Dryden. 
To PLUMP. v. a. [from the adjective. | To 
fatten; to fwell; to make large. 
‘She particles of air expanding themielves, plump 
out the Gdes of the bladder, and keep them turgid. 
Beyle. 
I’m as lean as carrion; but a wedding at our 
houfe will f/ump me up with good cheer. 
L' Effrange. 
Let them lie for the dew and rain to p/emp them. 
Mortimer. 
To Pumpr. v.n. [from the adverb. ] 
1. To fall like a ftone into the water. A 
word formed from the found, or rather 


corrupted from p/umb. 
2. [from the adjeétive.] To be fwollen. 
Ainfeworih. 
Prump. adv. [Probably corrupted from 
plumb, or perhaps formed from the found 
of a {tone falling on the water.] Witha 
fudden fall. 


I would fain now fee ’em rowl’d 
Down a hill, or froma bridge 
Head-long caft, to break their ridge; 
Or to fome river take 'em 
Plump, and fee if that would wake 'em. Ben Fonf. 
PLU'MPER., x. f. [from plump.) Some- 
thing worn in the mouth to {well out the 


cheeks. 

She dext’voufly her p/ampers draws, 

That ferve to fill her hollow jaws. Suift. 
PLU'MP NESS. a. fa [from plemp.] Fulnefs; 
difpofition toward fulnefs. 

‘Thofe convex glafles fupply the defect of plump- 
nels in the eye, and by encreafing the refraction make 
the rays converge fooner, fo as to convene at the 
bottom of the eye. Newton, 

PLU'MPORRIDGE. 2. f. plum and porridge. 


Porridge with plums. 


PLU 


A rigid diffenter, who dined at his hou'e on 
Chriffinas day, cat very plentalully of his 4a. 
porridge. Addijun. 

Plu'MruppinG.#. f. [plum and pudding. ] 
Pudding made with piums. 


Wa u'ste y. adje Plump; fat. A ludicrous 


word. 
Come, thou monarch of the vine, 
Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne, 
In thy vats our cares be drown'd. 
Puu'my. adj. [from pine. | 
covered with feathers. 
Satan fel], and Rraight a ficry globe 
Of angels on full fail of wing Hew nigh, 
Who on their plumy vans receiv’d him fofe 
From his uneafy ftation, ard upborc 
As on a floating couch through the blithe air. A7i/t. 
Appear'd his pluny crelt, befmear’d with blood. 
Addifon, 
Sometimes they are like a quill, with the p/iry 
part only upon one fide. Grew. 


Jo PLU'NDER. v.a. [ plunderen, Dutch. } 


1. To pillage; to robin an hoftile way. 
Nebuchadnezzar p/unders the temple of God, 
and we find the fatal duora chat afterwards befel 
him. Sceuth, 


Shak/peare, 
Feathered ; 


| 2. To take by pillage. 


Prior. 


Being driven away, and his books f/umdered, one 
of his neighbours bought them in his behali, and 
preferved them for him till the end of the war. Felle 

Ships the fruits of thcir exaltion brought, 

Which made in peace a treafure richer far, 
Than what is pluader'd in the rage of war. Dryden, 
3. To rob asa thief. 

Their country’s wealth our mightier mifersdraing 

Or crofs, to plunder provinces, the main. Pope. 
PLu'NDER. x. f. [from the verb.} Pillage; 
fpoils gotten in war. 

Let loofe the murmuring army on their matters, 
To pay themfelves with plunder. O1waye 

PLU NDERER. z. f. [from plunder. | 
1. Hoflile pillager ; f{poiler. 
2. A thief ; a robber. 

lt was a famous faying of William Rufus, whofo- 

ever fpares perjured mien, robbers, plunderers, and 
traitors, deprives all good men of their peace and 
quietnefs. Addi fore 

We cannot future violence o'ercome, 

Nor give the miferable province eafe, 
Since what one plund’rer lefi, the next will feize. 


Drydex. 
To PLUNGE. wa. [plonger. Fr. } 
1. To put fuddenly under water, or under 
any thing fuppofed liquid. 

Plunge usin the flames. Milton. 
Headlong trom hence to plunge herfelf the fprings, 
But (houts along fupported on her wings. Dryden. 

2. To put into any itate fuddenly. 

I mean to plunge the boy in pleating fleep, 

And ravith'd in Idalian bow'rs to keep. Drydene 
3, ‘Lo hurry into any diftrefs. 

O confcience! into what abyfs of fears 
And horross has thoudriv’n me? out of which 
] find no way; from deep to decper plung'd. Milten. 

Without a prudcnt determination in matters 
befure us, we thall be plunged into perpetual crrors. 

Warts. 

4. Tg force in fuddenly, This word, to 

what action foever it be applied, com- 

monly expreffes either violence and fud- 

dennefs in the agent, or diftrefs in the 
yatient. 

At this advanc’d, and fudden as the word, 

In proud Plexippus’ bofom plung’ the fword. Drya. 

Let them not be too hulty to punge their enquiries 
at once inte the depths of knowledge. Wais, 


Jo PLUNGE. t. z. r 
1. To fink fuddenly into water; to dive. 
Accoutred as Iwas, T plungedin.  Shakfpeare. 
His courier plung'd, 
And threw him off; the waves whelm’d over him, 
Aud helplefs in his heavy armshedrowa'd. Drys. 
z S 
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When thou, thy thip o’erwhelm'd with waves, 
fhalt be 

Forc’d to urge naked in the raging fea, Dryden. 
When tortoifes have deen a long time upon the 
waer, their fhell being dried in the fun, they are 
cafily taken; by reafon they cannot plunge into the 
water nimbly enough. Ray. 
2, ‘Yo fall or rush into any hazard or dif- 


trefs. 

He could find no other way to corceal his adul- 
tery, bot to plunge into the guilt of a murther. 

i Telotfen. 

Bid me for honour funge intoa war; 

Then Malt thou fee that Marcus is not flow, Addin 
impotent of mind and uncontroul’d, 
He p-«rg’d into the gulph which heav’n foretold. 
Pope. 
PLUNGE., x. f: 
1. Act of petting or finking under water. 
2. Dificuity; ftrait; diftrefs. 

She was weary of life, fince the was brought to 
that plunge, to conceal her hufband’s murder, or 
accufe*her fon, Sidney. 

People, v.hen put to a plunge, cry out to heaven 
for help, without helping themielves. L'E/rarge. 

Wilt thou behold me finking in my woes ? 

And wiitthou fot reich outa friendly arm, 
To raite me from amidit this plenge of forrows ? 
Addison. 

He muft bea gocd man; a quality which Cicero 
and Quinetilian are much at a plunge in aflerting 
to the Greek and Roman orators. Baker. 


PLU'’NGEON. ue f. [mergus, Lat.] A fea 
bird. Ainfeworth, 


Piu'ncer. x. /. [from plunge.] One that 
plunges; a diver. 
PLU'NKET.  f, A kind of blue colour. 
Ainfworth, 
PLURAL. adj. [ pluralis, Lat. ] 
3. Implying more than one. 
Thou hatt no faith left now, unlefs thoud’ft two; 
Better have none 
Than plural taith, which is too much by one. 
Shak/peare, 
2. In grammar. 
The Greek and Hebrew have two variations, one 
to fignify the number two, and another to fignity a 
number of more than two; under one variation the 
noun ıs faid to be of the dual number, and under the 
other of the pural. Clarke. 


PEURALIST. x. e [plurelifie, Fr. from 
plural.) One that holds more ecclefiaf- 
tical benefices than one, with cure of 
fouls. 

If the plurals would do their beft to fupprefs 
curates, their number might be fo retrenched, that 
they would not be inthe leatt formidable, Collier, 


PLORA STIY x. fe [ pluralité, Er. ] 
1. The ftate of being or having a greater 
number, 

It is not flurality of parts without majority of 
parts, that maketh the total greater; yet it teemeth 
to the eye a thorter diftance of way, of it be all dead 
and continued, than if it have trees, whereby the 
eye may divide it. Bacon, 

2. A number more than one. 

Thofe hereticks had introduced a plurality of 
gods, and fo made the profeffion of the unity part of 
the fymbolum, that fhould difcriminate the orthodox 
from them. Hammond, 

Sometimes it admitteth of diftinGtion and plura- 
lity ; fometimes it reduccth all into conjunetion and 
unity. Pearfon. 

They could forego plurality of wives, though that 
be the main impediment to the cunvesfion of the 
Eat Indies. Bentley. 

Tis impoffible to conceive how any language can 
want this variation of the noun, where the nature of 
its fignifeation is fuch as to admit of plurality. 

Clarke. 
a. More cures of fouls than one. 


4. ‘The greater number; the majority. 
Take the plurality of the world, and they are 
either wile nor good. L’ Effrange. 
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Pru’raLLy. adw. [from plural.] In a 
fente implying more than cne. 


PLUSH. x. fi [pelucke, Fro] A kind of 
villous or fhaggy cloth; fhag; a kind 
of woollen velvet. 

The bottom of it was fet againft a lining of p/y, 
and the found was quite dead, aad but mere breath. 
Bacon. 

The colour of plufh or velvet will appear varied, - 
if you ftroak part of it one way, and part of it 


another. Bayle. 
] love to wear clothes that are flu(h, 
Not prefacing old rags with plush, Cleaveland. 


PLU'SHER. 2, f. [galee /evis.| A fea fith. 
The pilchard is devoured by a bigger kind of ith 
called a plu/ber, fomewhat like the dos-fth, who 
Jeapeth above water, and therethrough bewrayeth 
thean to the balker. Carcty. 


Pru ¥UAL. adj. [from pluvie, Latin. ] 
Piu'vious.§ Rainy; relating to rain, 

The tungous parcels about the wicks of candles 

only fignifieth a moitt and pluvicus air about them. 


Brown. 
PUUNIA L, m/f. [pluvial, Fr.] A priett's 
cope. dinjworth. 


To PLY. v.a. [plien, to work at any thing, 
old Dutch, Junius and Skinner. | 
r. To work on any thing clofely and im- 
portunately. 
The favage raves, impatient of the wound, 
The wound’s great author clofe at hand provokes 
His rage, and p/ies him with redoubled ftrokes. 
Dryden, 
The hero fron afar 
Plies him with darts and ttones, and diltant war, 
r Dryden. 
2. To employ with diligence; to keep 
bufy ; to fet on work. 
Her gentle wit fhe plies 


To teach them truth. Spenfer. 
He refumed Iris pen too, and p/y’d it as hard. 
Fell. 
They their legs p/y’d, not ftaying 
Until they reach’d the fatal champain. Hudidras. 


He who exerts all the faculties of his foul, and 
plies all means and opportunities in the fearch of 
truth, may reft upon the judgment of his con{cience 
fo informed, as a warrantable guide. South. 

The weary Trojans ply their thatter'd oars 
To nearelt land. Dryden. 

L have flied my needle thefe fifty years, and by 
my good will would never have it out of my hand. 

d j Spechator, 
3. To practife diligently. 
“ He tternly bad him other bufinefs p/y.  Spen/er. 

Keep houfe, and p/y his book, welcome his 

friends, 
Vifit his countrymen, and banquet them. Shak/p. 

Then commune how they belt may p/y 
Their growing work. Milton. 

Their bloody tatk, uaweary'd fill, they p/y. 

Waller, 
4. To folicit importunately, 

He plies her hard, and much rain wears the 

marble, Shakipere, 

He p/ies the duke at morning and at night, 

And doth impeach the freedom of the itate, 
Ir they deny him juftice. Shak/peare. 

Whofoever has any thing of David’s piety will be 
perpetually p/ying the throne of grace with fuch like 
acknowledgments : as, blefled be that providence 
which delivered me from fuch a lewd company. 

South, 
To PEX wv. 
1. ‘To work, or offer fervice. 
Ile was forced to p/y in the Rreets as a porter for 


his livelihood. Specator. 
2. To go in hafte. 
Thither he pies undaunted. Milton. 


3. To bufy one’s felf. 
A bird new made about the banks the plies, 
Nor far trom thore, and Murt excurtions tries. 


Dryden., 
4. (flier, Fr.) Tobend. 


| 
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The willow plied and gave way to the gut, and 
ftll recovered (elf again, but the oak was fhubborn, 
and chole rather tobreak than bend. L’Fylrange, 

PLY. 2. /. [from the verb. | 
1. Bent; turn; form; cat ; biafs. 

The late learners cannot fo well take the fly, 
eycept it be in fome minds that have not fuflered 
themicives to fx, but have kept themfelves open, 
and prepared to receive continual amendment. 

: Bacon. 
2. Plait; fold; 

The rugæ or plies of the inward coat of the 

flomach detain the aliment in the tomach. 
Arbuthnot, 
Pry‘ers. wf. See PLIERS. 


PNEUMA TICAL, ) add’, [ THeypuaeTines, from 
PreuMa’/TICK, muvee. | 
1. Nloved by wind; relative to wind. 

] fell upon the making of pze«matical trials, 

whereof l gave an account in a book about the air. 
Boyle. 

Vat the air near the furface of the earth will 
expand itfelf, when the preflure of the incumbent 
atmofphere is taken off, may be fcenin the experi- 
ments made by Bayle in his prexmatica engine. 

Locke, 

The lemon uncorrupt with voyage Jong, 

To vinous {pirits added, 
They with prewnatick engine ccafelefs draw. 
y f Philips. 
2. Confifting of fpirit or wind. 

All folia bodies confilt of parts preumatica! and 
tangible ; the pneumatica! fubitance being in fome 
bodies the native Spirit of the body, and in other 
plain air that is gotten in. Bacon. 

The race or all things here is, to extenuate and 
turn things to be more prewmatical and rare; and 
not to retrograce, from pcxmalical, to that which 
is denfe. Bacon, 

PNEUMATICKS, 2. /. [pneumaiiçue, Fre 
mvevpoc. | 

1. A branch of mechanicks, which confiders 
the doctrine of the air, or laws according 
to which that duid is condenfed, rarified, 
or gravitates. Harris. 

2. Inthe fchools, the doctrine cf fpiritual 
fubftances, as God, angels, and the fouls 
of men. Di. 

PNEUMATO'LOGY, x. /. [areujearoreyice, } 
The doctrine of fpiritual exiftence. 


To POACH, w. a. [oeufs pochés, Fr.] 


| 1. To boil flightly. 


The yolks of eggs are fo well prepared for nourifha 
ment, that, fo they be peached or rare boiled, they 
need no other prepafatian. acorns 

2. To begin without completing: from the 
practice of boiling eggs flightly. Not 
in ufe. 

Of later times, they have rather poached and 
offered at a number ot enterprizes, than maintained 
any conftantly. - Bacon. 

3. [pocher, Fre to pierce.] To ab; to 
1erce. 

‘The flowk, fole and plaice follow the tide up into 
the freth rivers, where, at low water, the country 
people puach them with an inftrument fomewhat 
like the falmon fpear, Carcwwe 

4. [trom poche, Fr. apocket.] To plunder 
by ftealth. 

So thamelefs, fo abandoned are their ways, 

They poach Parnaflus, and lay claim for praife. 

Garth. 

To Poacn. v. n. [from poche, a bag, Fr. ] 
1. To iteal game; to carry oif game pri- 

vately in a bag, 

In the fchools 

They peach for fenfe, and hunt for idle rules. O/26. 
2. Tobe damp. A cant word, 

Chalky and clay lands burn in hot weather, chap 
in luinmer, and peach in winter. Alortinier. 


POoa'CHARD. z. f. [bofcas] A kiad of 
watcriowl, 


POE 


PODA'GRICAL, adj. [moduypinr, modieyse 
trom podagra, Jat. ] 
1. Afflicted with the gout. 

From a magnetical activity mut be made out, 
that a loadfone, held in the hand of onc that is 
podagrical, doth either cure or give great cafe in 
the gout. Brown. 


2, Gouty; relating to the gout. 


POD 
Poa'crHer. v. f. [from pouch. } 


fteals game. 

You old poachers have fuch n way with you, that 

r all at once the bufinels is done. More. 

Poa'cuiness. s, f, [from pachy} Mar- 
fhinefs; dampnefs. A cant word. 

‘The vallics becaule of the pauchincfs they keep 


One who 
» 


for grafs. Mortimer. j 
Poa'cuy. adi. Damp; marhy. A cant | Po'pper. 2. f. | from pod.) A gatherer of 
word. : peafcods, beans, and other pulfe. > Did. 


Ponce. u. /. A puddle; aplath. Skinner. 
Pofem. 2. fe [pcëma, Lat. roinpoe.} “The 
work of a poet; a metrical compofition. 

A boen is not alone any work, or compofition of 
the poets in many or few verfes; butcven one alone 
verfedumetimes makes a perie& poem, Ben Forfon, 

The lady Anne of Bretaigne, pahing through the 
prefence of France, and efpying Chartier, a famous 
poet, falt afleep, killing him, faid, we mutt honour 
the mouth whence fo many golden pocis have 
proceeded. Peacham. 

To you the promis’d poer twill pay. Dryden 

Polrsy. mS. | posfte, Fr. pochs, Ear. Boing ss. | 
re The art of writing poems. 

A poem is thework of the poet; poe'y is his fkill 
ar craft ot making; the very fiction itlclf, the reafon 
or form of the work. Len J-apon. 

How far have we 
Peephan'd thy heav’aly gitt of poc/y ? 
Made prottitute and profligate the mufe, 
Whcfe harmony was trit ordain'd above 
For tongues of angels ? ; Dryden. 
2. Poem; metrical compofition ; poetry. 

Mufick and pre/y ule to quicken you. Shak/fp. 

There is an hymn, for they have excellent poe/y; 
the fubje&t ix always the praifes of Adam, Noah, 
and Abraram, concluding ever with a thankfaiving 
for the nativity of our Saviour. Bacon, 

They apprehend a veritable hiftory in an emblem 
or piece of chriflian peefy. Brows, 

3. A thort conceit engraved on a ring or 


otber thing.. 
A paltry ring, whofe pse/y was 
To half the profit, hult che tame, For ali the world like cutler’s poetry 
And helps to packer wp the game. ¢ Prior. Upon a knife; Love inc, and leave me not. 
Po'CKRTBOOK. ze J. [pocket and bock.) A ; “ Shak/peare. 
paper book carried in the pocket for PO ET. n. f. [ poete, Fr. poela, Lat. moneys. | 
hafty notes. An inventor; an author of fidtion; a 
Licinius let out the offals of his meat to inteseft, writer of poems; one who writes jn 
and kept z tegifler of luch debtors in his pockerbcok. meafure. 
Arbuthnot. The poet’s eye ina fine fi Ji 
f ye in a fine frenzy rowling, 
Note down the matters of doubt in fome porket-{ = Doth glance from heav'n to earth, from earth to 
book, and take the hiit opportunity to get them hean s 
efolved: Watts. And, as imagination bodies forth 
Po CKETGLASS, 7. ue [packer and glas. | The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Portable looking-glafs. Turas them to fhape, and gives to ev'ry thing 


The world’s a farce, an empty fhow, A local habitation and a name. Shak{peare. 
Our poet’s ape, who would be thought the chief, 


What uplands you defign for mowing, fhut up the 
beginning of February; but marth lands lay not up 
ull April, except your marfhes be very prachy. 

Mortimer. 
Pock. n. f. [from pox.] A puftule raifed 
by the fmallpox. 
Po'cker.n. f. [pocca, Sax. pocher, Fr. ] 
y. The final! bay inferted into clothes. 
Here’s a letter 
Found tn the pocket ot the fain Roderigo, Shakip, 
Whitt one hand exalts the blow, 
And on the earth extends the foe; 
T' other would take it wond’rous ill, 
Kt in your pecket he lay still. Prior. 

As he was feldom without medals in his pocket, 
he would often thew us the fame tace an an oldcoin, | 
chat we faw in the Ratuc, Adajon. | 

z. A pocket is ufed in trade for a certain 
uantity : as, a pocket of hops. 
Jo Po'cketT. v. a. [pacheter, Fr. from the 


noun. | 
r. To put in the pocket. 
Blefs’d paper credit! 
Gold, imp'd with this, cau compafs hardeft things, 
Can pocker tates, or tetch or carry kings. Pope. 
2. To POCKET wf. A proverbial form that 
denotes the doing or taking any thing 
clandettine?y. 

If thy pocket were enriched with any other 
injuries but thefe, | am a villain; and yet you will 
Raad tu it, you will not pocket up wrongs. Shak/p. 

Fle lays his claim 


Powder, and pocketg/afs, and beaux. Prior. 
And vanity with pockerglafs, His works become the frippery of wit, 
And impudeance with tront of brafs. Swift, From brocage he is grown fo bold a thief, 
While we the robb'd defpife, and pity it. 


Ben Fonfon, 
Tis not vain or fabulous 
What the fage poets, taught by the heav’nly mufe, 
Story'd of old in high immortal verfe, 
Of dire chimeras and enchanted itles. Milton, 
Ah! wretched we, porrs of earth, but thou 
Wert living the fame peet that thou’rt now, 
While angels fing to thee their aires divine, 
And joy in an applaule fo great as thine. Cove/ey. 
A poet is a maker, asthe word fignifies ; and he 
who cannot make, that is invent, hath his name foz 


Po'cxHo ie. xe /. [pock and hol.} Pit or 
{car made by the {mallpox. 
Are thefe but warts and pockboles in the face 
O' th’ earth? Donne. 
Po'CKIN ESS, z. / [from pocky.] The ftate 
of being pocky. 
Po'cky. adj. [from pox.] Infected with the 
OX. 
My father’s love lies thus in my bones; I might 


have loved all the pocky whores in Perfia, and have DET brik 
felt it lefsin my bones. Denham. iets 

r f it le i my Sa aie: =. POETA'STER. n. fa [Lat.] A vile petty 
OCULENT, aaj. [ pacu un, at. | 1t ror poet. 


drink. 
_ Some of thefe herbs, which are not efculent, are 
notwithitanding poculent; as hops and broom. 
Bacon, 
Pop. x. fe [bade, boed, Dutch, a lietie 
houfe. Skinner.) The capfule of le- 


gumes ; the cafe ot feeds. 

Vo raiie tulips, fave the feeds which are ripe, 
when the pods begin to open at the top, which cut | 
off with the ftalks from the root, and keep the pods | 
upright, thatthe feed do not fall out. Mortimer. 


Let no poctaffer command or intreat 
Another, extempore verfes to make. 
Begin not as th’ old poetcffer did, 
Troy’s famous war, and Priam’s fate I fing. 
Rofcommon:. 
Horace hath expofed thofe trifling poeta fers, that 
fpend themfelves in glaring deicriptions, and icwing 
here and there fome cloth of gold on their fackcloth. 
Felton, 
Po'ETESS. m f. [from pret; pica poetria, 
Lat.) <A fhe poet, 


Ren Fon CM. 


PO! 
Poy TICAL. adj. [ TanrsKe; . poetique, Fr. 
Pok’rick. §  pueticus, Lat.{ Isxpreffed 
in poctry; pertaining to poetry ; fuita- 
ble to poetry. 
Would the gods had made you poetical. 
— l do not know what pceticalis. 

— The truch poetry is mait feigning. Shak/peare. 
With courage guard, and beauty warm our age, 
And lovers All with like poctick rage. Waller. 

l'he moral of that poctica/ fiction, that the upper= 
malt link of all the feries of fuhordinate caufes ig 
faflened to fupiter’s chair, fignifies that almighty 
God governs and directs fubordinate caules and 
cifects. Hale. 
Neither is it enough to give his author's fenfe in 
good Englith, in poetical expreitions and in mufical 
numbers. Dryden. 
The mufe faw it upward rife, 

Though mark’d by none but quick poetick eyes. 
Pane, 
I alone can infpire the poetical crowd.  Swiji. 
POE TICALLY., adw. | from poetical. | With 
the qualities of pociry ; by the fiction of 

poctry. 
The criticks have concluded, that the manners of 
the heroes are A:etica//y good, if of a piece. Dryden. 
The many rocks, tn the paffage between Greece 
and the bottom of Pontus, are poetically converted 
into thofe hery bulls. Raleigh. 
To POETI'ZE. ve ». [poctifer, Fr. from peer. } 
To write like a poer, 

l verfify the truth, not poetize. Donne, 
Virgil, (peaking of Turnus and his great ftrengch, 
thus poctizes. fTakewill. 


Po‘erress. x. f. [from poetris, Lat. whence 
poetridas picas in Perfius.] A fhe poet. 
Moft peerlefs poetrefs, 
The true Pandora of all heavenly graces. 
PoleTRY. a. f. [ tonzpex. |} 
1. Metrical compofition; the art or praca 
tice of writing poems. 
Strike the beft invention dead, 
Till baffled poetry hangs down the head. Cleaveland. 
Although in prerry it be neceflary that the unities 
of time, place and action fhould be explained, there 
ts {till fomething that gives a greatnefs of mind to 
the reader, which few of the criticks have confidercde 


Spenfere 


à Spealore 
z. Poems; poetical pieces. 
She taketh moft delight 
In mufick, initruments, and poetry, Sbakfpeare, 


Por'GNANCY. z. /. | from poignant. | 
1. The power of itimulating the palate; 
fharpnefs. 


[ fat quietly down at my morfel, adding only a 
principle of hatred to all fucceeding meatures by 
way of fauce; and one point of conduct in the 
dutchefs’slileadded much poignancy toit. Suisse. 

z. The power of irritation ; afperity. 
POIGNANT. adj. [pcignant, Fr. ] 
t. Sharp; ftimulating the palate. 

No poignant fauce the knew, nor coftly treat, 
Fler hunger gave arelifh to her meat. Dryder. 

The ttudious man, whofe will was never deter- 
mined tə poignant fauces and delicious wine, is, by 


hunger and chirit, determined to eating and drinking. 
Lockes 


2e Severe; piercing ; painful. 

If God makes ufe of fome poignant difeafe to Jet 
out the poifonous vapour, is not the mercy grectc¢ 
than the feverity of the cure? Scuto. 

Full three long hours his tender body did fustain 
Mott exquilile and poignant pain. Norits. 

3. Irritating; fatirical ; keen, 


POINT. w. f. [p:ind, paint, Fre] 
1. Fhe fharp end of any initrument, or 
body. 
The thorny portr 
Of bare diflrefs hath taen from me the thew 
Of fmooth fidelity. Shal fpeares 
That bright beam whose point now rais'd, 
Bore him {lope downwart. Milter. 
A pyramid reverfed may ftand for a while upon 
its point, if balanced by admirable skill. Zemni. 
mS 2 
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Doubts if he wielded not a wooden fpear 


Without a point ; he look’d, the puiiat was there. | 
Dryden 


2. A ftring with a tag, 
If your fon have not the day, 
For a fiken posse 1'Il give my baronry. Shzk/peare. 
He hath ribbands of all colours; pains more than 
all the lawyers can learnedly handle. = S4u4:/peure, 
l am refolved on two points; 
That it one break, the other will hold; 
Or if both break, your gatkins tall. Shakjpeare. 
King Jemes was wort to fay, that the duke ot 
Buckingham had given him a groom of his bed- 
chamber, who could not trufs his poinis. Clarendon. 
3. Headland; promentory. 


l con's fee why Virgil has given the epithet of 


Alta to Prochita, which is much lower than lichia, 
and all the points of iand that lie within its neigh- 
bour hod, Addijon. 
4. A fting of an epigram ; a fentence ter- 
minated with foine remarkable turn oi 
words or thought. 
He taxes Lucan, v ho ec owded fentences together, 
and was too full of Somes. Dryden. 
Stodious to peale the ecnius of the times, — 
With pe: iodsy paints and tropes he flurs his crimes; 
He roub'd not, but he borrow’d from the poor. 
Dryden. 
Times corrupt, and nature ill inclin’d, 
Produc’d the poiat that lett a iting belind. 
5. An indivifible part of fpace. 
We fometisues fpeak of fpace, or do fuppofe a 
print init at fuch a d:ftance trom any part of the 
univerfe, Lecke. 
6. An indivifible part of time; a moment. 
Then neither trom eternity before, $ 
Nor trom the time when time’s firit paint begun, 
Mase he all fouls. Davies. 
9. A {mall fpace. 
On one {mall point of land, 
Weary'd, uncertain, aud amaz'd, we ftand. Pricr. 
8, Pun&ilio; nicety. 
We doubt not but fu'h as are not much conver- 
fant with the variety of authors, may have lome 
Jeading helps to their ftudies of points of precedence, 


Pape. 


by this ilight delignation. Selden. 
Shalt thou difpute 

With God the psinrs of libeity, who made 

Thee what thou art ? Milton. 


g. Part required of time or fpace; critical 
moment; exact place, 

How oft, when men are at the point of death, 
Have they been merry ? which their keepers call 
A lightning before death. Shat/peare. 

Elu faid, behold l am atthe point to die; and 
what profit hall this birthright do ? Genefis. 

Democritus, Ipen: with age, and juft at the point 
of death, called for loaves ot new bread, and with 
the eam under his nole, prolonged his lle ull a 
fealt was pait. Temple. 

They tullow nature in their defires, carrying them 
no farther than the directs, and leaving off at the 
print, at which excefs would grow troublefome. 

Artei bury. 

10. Degree; flate. 

The h-ghett point outward things can bring one 
unto, is the contentment of the mind, with which 
roetate is miferable. Sidney. 

In a commonwealth, the wealth of the country 
is fo diltributed, that moit of the community are at 
the reule, though lew are placed in extraordinary 
prints of {pleador. Aiddijun. 

11. Note of Jidirction in writing ; a Rop. 

Commas and points they fet exactly right, 

And ‘twee a tin to rob them ot their mite. Pope. 
12e A fpot; a part of a furtace divided 
by f; ots; the ace or file point. 

13. One of the degrees into which the cir- 
cuinference of the horizon, aad the 
mariner’s compafs, is divided, 

Carve out dials poin? by point, 

Thy redy to fee the minutes how they run. Shuk/p. 

Tere arofe trong winds trom the fouth, with a 
prea cait, which carried us up. Bacon. 

A les net, coming before the judzes of the ad- 
Mireity tur admittance ito an office of a thip, was 
by vuc or che judges much tighted; the judge tell- 


PO! 


ing him, that he believed he could not fay the seuss | 


ot his compafs. Bacon. 
Vapours fir'd thew the mariner 
From what pvit of his compafs to beware 
Impetuous winds. 
If you tempt her, the wind of fortune 
May come about, and take another point, 
And blatt your glories. Denham, 


At certain periods ttars refume their place, 


Milten. 


From the fame point of heav’n their courfe advance. | 


4 Dryden. 
14. Particular place to which any thing is 
dire@ed, 


Fat and weft are but refpective and mutable 
points, according unto different longitudes or diftant 
parts of habitation. Brown. 

Lit the party which produces another part, be 
more ftrong theo that which it produces; and let 
the whole be feen by one psint of fight. Dryden. 

Uhe poet intended to fet the character of Arete in 


a fair pains of light. Broome. 
15. Particular; particular mode. 
A figure like your father 
Arm'd at all poinrs exa&tly cap-a-pe, 
Appears befure then. Shakfpeare. 


Who fetteth out prepar’d 
At all pefuts like a prince, attended with a guard. 
Drayion, 
A wer upon the Turk is more worthy than upon 
any other Gentiles, 1n poinz of religion and in point 
of honour. Bacon. 
He had a moment’s right in point of time; 
Had 1 feen firit, then his had beea the crime. 
Dryden. 
With the hiftory of Mofes, no book in the world 
in point ot antiquity can contend. Tiilutfon. 


Men would otten fee, what a fmall pittance of 


realon is mixed with thofe huffing opinions they are 
{welled with, with which they are fo armed at all 
points, and with which they fo confidently lay about 
them. Locke. 

I have extra€ted out of that pamphlet a few of 
thofe notorious falfehoods in poire of fact and rea- 
foning. Swift, 
16, An aim; the act of aiming or ftriking. 

What a point your talcon made, 
And what a pitch the flew above the ret. Shak!peare 


17. The particular thing required; the aim 
the thing paints at. 
You gain your point, if your indu(trious art 
Can make unulual words ealy. Rofcoonmon. 
There is no creature fo contemptible, but, py 
refolution, may gain his point, L’ Efirange. 
18. Particular ; inftance. 
I’ll hear him his confcfiions juftify, 
And fuint by point the treafons of his matter 
He thall again relate. Shakfpeare. 
Thou fhalt be as free 
As mountain winds; but then exactly do 
All points-of my command. Shak/peare. 
His majefty {hould make a peace, or turn the 
war dilectly upon fuch points, as may engage the 
nation in the fupport of it. Temple. 
He, warn’d in dreams, his murder did foretel, 
From point to point, as alter it betel. Dryden. 
This letter is, in every point, an admirable pat- 
tern of the prefent polite way of writing. Swift. 
1g. A fingle pofition; a fingle aflertion; a 
fingle part of a complicated queition; a 
finvle part of any whole. 
Another vows the fame; 
A third t’ a point more near the matter draws. 
Daniel. 
Strange point and new ! 
Doétrine which we would know whence learn'd. 
Milion, 
The company did not meddle at all with the itate 
pointy as to the vaths; but kept themfelves entirely 
tothe church point ot her independency, as to her 
purely fpirituai authority from the itate. Liffey. 
Stanilaus e:.deavours to eftablish the duodecuple 
proportion, by comparing fer'pture together with 
Jofephus: but they will nardly prove his point. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
There is no point wherein I have lo mach labsued, 
as tat ol improving and polithing all parts of con- 
ver ation betweew perions of quality, Suift. 
The glots produceth inttances that are neither 
pertinent, nor prove the point, Barer. 


POI 


29, A note: atune. 


» You, my lord archbifhoo, 
Whole white inveftments figure innocence, 
Wheretore do you fo ill tranflate yourfelf 
Into the harth and boift'reus tongue of war? ~ 
Turning your tongue divine 
Toa loud trumpet, and a print of war. Shak/peare, 


21. Pointblank; dire@ly: as, an arrow is 


faot to the pointblank, ar white marx, 
"This boy will carry a leter twenty mile, as eafy 

as a cannon will shoot painthlank twelve (core. 

Sbakfpeare. 

The other level pointlank at the inventing of 

caufes and axioms. Bacon, 
Unlefs it be the cannon ball, 

Thar thot i? th? air pointólank upright, 

Was born to that prodigious height, 

That learn’d plilofophers maintain 

It ne’er came back. Fludthras, 
The faculties that were piven us for the glory of 

our matter, are turned pointblank again the intens 

tion of them. L’ Efirange, 
Eftius decleres, that although all the tchoolmen 

were for latria to be given to the crofs, yet that it is 

pointbiank againtt the definition of the council of 

Nice. Stilling fleet. 


22. Point de wife; exact or exactly in the 


point of view. 

Every thing about you fhould demonftrate a caras 
lefs defolation; but you ate rather peint de vife in 
your accoutrements, as loving yourfelf, than the 
lover of another. Shakfpeare, 

I will baffe fir Toby, I will wath off grols aoe 
quaintance, I will be point de vife the very man, 

Shak/peare, 

Men’s behaviour fhould be like theirapparel, not 

too {trait or point de vife, but free tor exercife. 
Bacon, 


To Point. v. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To fharpen; to forge or grind to a 


point. 

The princes of Germany had but a dull fear of 
the greatnets of Spain; now that fear is sharpened 
and pointed, by the Spaniards late enterprizes upon 
the Palatinate, Bacon. 

Part new grind the blunted ax, and porwr the dart. 

Dryden. 

What help will all my heav’nly friends afford, 
When to my breait 1 lift the pointed tword ? Dryd, 

The two pinne ftand upon either fide, like the 
wings in the petafus of a Mercury, but rife much 
higher, and a:e more pointed. Addifon. 

Some on pointed wood 
Transtiz’d the fragments, lome prepar’d the food. 
Pope. 


2. To dire toward an object, by way of 


forcing it On the notice. 
Alas! to make me 
A fixed figure, for the hand of {corn 
To poixt his flow unmeaning finger at. Shak/peare, 
Mount Hermon, yonder tea, each place behold 
As I point. Milton. 


3. To direét the eye or notice. 


Whofoever fhould be guided through his batiles 
by Minerva, and pointed to every icene of them, 
would fee nothirg but fubjets of furprize. Pope. 


4. To fhow as by directing the finger. 


From the great fea, you thall point ou’ for you 
mount Hor. Numbers. 
Ic will become us, as rational creatures, to fol- 
low the direction of nature, where iticems to poist 
us out the way. L cke. 
I thall do juftice to thofe who have diltinguithed 
themfelves in learning, and peins out their beauties. 
Addifon. 
Is not the elder 


By nature posted! out for preference ? Rowe. 


5. | poiater, Fr.] To direct toward a place: 


as, the cannon were pointed againit the 
fort. 


6. To diftinguith by ftops or points. 
To POINT. v. z. 
1. To note with the finger; to force upon 


the notice, by directing the finger toward 
it. With a! commonly, fometimes to 
before the thing indigitated. 


POT 


Now muft the world point at poor Catherines 
And fay, lo! there is mad Petruchip’s wife. Shab 
Sometimes we ufe one tinger only, as tn painting 
ai any ihing. Ray on the Creation. 
Who tortune’s fault upon the poor cin tirow, 
Peint at the eatter’d coat and ragged (hoe, Dryden. 
Roule ua for thame! our brothers of Pharfalia 
Point at their wounds, and cry aloud to ba tic. 
Aadsijon. 
2. To diltinguifh words or fentences by 
ints. 
Fond the Jews are of their method of pointing . 
Forbes, 
. To indicate as dogs do to fportf nen. 
T'he (ubtle dog fcow'rs with fagacious nofe, 
Now the warm Iceut allures the covey near, 
He treads with caution, and he points with fear. 


Guy’. 
4. To how diftinetly. 

‘Vo point at what ime the balance-of power was 
moit equally held between their lords and come 
mons in Rome, would perhaps admita controverfy. 

Suift. 
Poi NTED. adj, or participle, [from point. | 
y. Sharp; having a tharp point or pique. 

A pointed Ainty rock, all bare and black, 

Grew gibbous irom behind. Dryden. 
2. Epigrammatical; abounding in conceits. 
Who uow reads Cowley? if he pleafes, yet 
His moral pleafes, not his pointed wit. Pope. 
Poi'xTEDLY. adv. [from pointed.| In a 
pointed manner. 
= The copioufnels of his wit was fuch, that he 
often writ too pointedly for his tubject. Dryden. 
PoiNTEDNESS. x. f. [from pointed. ] 
1. Sharpnefs ; pickednefs with afperity. 

The vicious language is vatt and gaping, fwelling, 
and irregular; when ii contends to be high, full ot 
rock, mountain, and pointednejs. Ben Janjon. 

2. Epigrammatical fmartne(s. 

Lixe Horace, you only expofe the follies of men; 
and in this excel him, that you add pointednejs ot 
thought. Dryden. 

Poi’ntet. z. f Any thingona point. 

Thefe poifes or pointe/s are, tor the molt parr, 


little balls, fet at the top of a flender ttalk, which 
they can move every way at pleature, Derkan. 
Poi'NTER. 2. f. [trom point. | 
r. Any thing that points 
Tell him what are the wheels, fprings, pointer, 
hammer, and bell, whereby a clock gives notice of 
the time. Watts. 
2. A dog that points out the game to 
fportfmen. 
The well-taught parter leads the way, 
The tccnt grows warm ; he ttops, he {prings his prey. 
Gay. 


PoiNTINGSTOCK. m. f.[ pointing and flock.) | 1. Armour for the breaft of a horfe. Skinner. 


Something made the object of ridicule. 
l, his forlorn dutchefs, 
Was made a wooder and a pointing flock 
To every idle rafcal lollower, Shak/peare. 
Porn tLess. adj, [trom point.) Blunt; not 
fharp; obtufe. 
Lay that poirtle/s clergy-weapon by, 
And to the laws, your {word of juttice, fly. Dryden. 
POISON, x. Ja [potfon, French. | 
1. That which deftroys or injures life by a 
{mall quantity, and by means not obvious 
to the fenfes ; venom. 
Themlelves were frit to do the ill, 
Ere they thereof the knowledge could attain ; 
Like him that knew not poifon's power to kill, 
Until, by tatting it, himtelt was flain, Davies. 
One gives another a cup of poifon, but at the 
{ame time tells him itis a cordial, and fo he drinks 
it off and dies. South. 
2. Any thing infectious or malignant. 
This being the only remedy againit the paifow of 
~ fing we muft renew itas often as we repeat our fins, 
that is, daily. Duty cf Moan. 
Jo Por'son. v. a, ffrom the noun. | 
1, To infect with poifon, 


2, Voattack, injure, or kill by poifon 


3. ‘To corrupt; to taint, 


2. A corrupter. 


| Porze. x. /. (poids, French. ] 


POL 


To PorzE. V. a. [peers French. J 
1, To balance; to hold or place in equi- 
vonderance. 
How nice to couch ? how all herfpeeches poized bes 
A nymph thus turn’d, but mended in trantlition. 
Sidney. 
Nor yet wae earth fufpended in the fky, 
Nor poiz’d did on her own toundation hie. Dryden. 
Our nation with united int’reft bictt, 
Not now convent tu poize, hall {way the reft. Dry, 
2, Vo load with weight. 
As the fands 
Of Warca or Cyrene’s torrid fail, 
Levy'd to fide with warricg winds, and pcize 
Cheir lighter wings. Milton. 
Where could they find another form'd to ni, 
To poize with folid fente a fprightly wit? Diyden. 
. ‘bo be equiponderant to. 
If the balance of our lives had not one feale of 
reafon to foize another of fenfuality, the bafenefs 
of our natures would conduct us to prepotte:ous con- 


PROAI 


Virtue, dear friend, needs no defence, 
The urett guard 19 innocence, 
nuvers and bows and pui/on'd darts 


Are only us'd by guilty hearts. Rolcomman, 


riven, 
He was fo difcouraged, that he poif-ned himéelf 
and died. 2 Maccabers. 
Drink with Walters, or with Chartres cat; 
They'll never puifon you, they'll only cheat. Pupe. 


The other meflenger, 

Whofe welcome | perceiv’d had foifon'd mine. 

Shuak/peare. 
Hatt thou nat 

With thy falfe arts potjo2'd his people’s loyalty ? 
Rowe. 
Notions with which the {chools had poiioned our 
youth, and which only ferved to draw the prince to 
govern amifs, but proved no fecurity to him, when 

the people were grown weary of ill government. 

Davenant. 


clufious. ) ; Shak |pearc, 

Pot'son-TREE. ». f. [toxicodendron.| A! 1, Yo weigh; to examine by the balance. 

plant. Miller. | We poizing usin her detective fcale 

Poi'soner. x. /. [from pofon. | Shall weigh thee to the beam. Shak/peare. 
One who poifons He cannot fincercly confider the firength, poi~e 
I. F th . the weight, and difcern the evidence of the clearcit 
4 Poti mutt be the paifoner Shak argumentations, where they would conclude againtt 
Of goo eee S dv od his defires. South, 


So many mifchiefs were in one combin‘d ; 
So much one {ingle pois’zer colt mankind. Dryden. 


şe To opprefs with weight. 

I'll ttrive, with troubled thoughts, to take a naps 
Leit leaden {lumber porze me down to-morrow, 
When l fhould mount with wings of vitory. Shakfz 

POKE. 2. J. [pocea, Saxon ; poche, Fr.] A 
pocket; a fiall bag. 


Wretches who live upon other men’s fins, the 
common poifoners of youth, getting their very bread 
by the damnation of fouls. South. 


Por'sonous., adj. [trom poi/on.) Venom- 


ous; having the qualities of poifon. I will not buy a pig in a foke, Camden. 
Thole cold ways, She fuddenly unties the poke, 
That feem like prudent helps, are very poijonous, Which out of it fent fuch a {moke, 
Where the difeale is violent. Sbhuk/peare. As ready was them all to choke, 
Not Sirius thoots a fiercer flame, So grievous was the pother. Drayton 


When with his pois’nous breath he blas the fky. 
Dryden. 
A lake, that has no freh water running into it, 
will, by heat and its ftagnation, turn into a ftinking 
rotten puddle, fending forth naufeous and poifonous 


My correfpondent writes againft mafter’s gowns 
and poke Sleeves. Speator. 


To Poxt. v. 2. [poka, Swedihh.| To fesl 
in the dark ; to fearch any thing witha 


teams. Cheyne. long initrument. 
' : . N it thefe prefumed eyes be clipped of, they will 
ee ak adi [from poifore] Venom make ufe of their protrufions or ern and poke 


out their way as before. braun. 


Po/ker. z. /. [from pote.] The iron bar 
with which men ftir the fire. 
With peker fiery red 
Crack the ftones, and melt the lead. Swift 
If the poker be out of the way, ttir the fire with 
the tongs. Swift, 
PO'KING-STICK. 7. f£ An intrument an- 
ciently made ufe of to adjuft the plaits of 
the ruffs which were then worn. 
Your rut mutt ttand in print, and for that pur- 


pote get pohing-ficks with lair long handles, leit they 
fcorch your hands. Middleton, 


Fins and foting- fricks of fteel. Sbak{peare, 

Poli ar. adj.[ polaire, Fr. froin pole.) Found. 

near the pole ; lying near the pole ; ifluing 
from the pole; relating to the pole. 
As when two polar winds, blowing adverfe 


Men more eafily pardon ill things done than faid ; 
fuch a peculiar rancour and venom do they leave 
behind in men’s minds, and fo much more poifon- 
oufly and incurably does the ferpent bite with Ris 
tongue than his teeth. South. 

Poi'sonousNess. m fe [from pai/inous. | 
The quality of being poifonous; venom- 
oufnefs. 


Poi'TREL. 2. f. [poi@rel, poitrine, Fr. pet- 
torale, Italian; pedorale, Latin. | 
2. A graving tool. Ainfworth, 
1. Weight; torce of any thing tending to 
the centre. 
He fell, as an huge rockie clift, 


Whofe falfe foundation waves have wath’d away 
With dreadful poise, is from the main land reft. 


ae Upon the Cronian fea, together drive 
Spen' P : 9 tog 
When I have fuit, aa Mountains ot ice, Milton. 

Tt hall be full of poize and difficulty, le any fuffer hs 
And fearful to be granted Shakjpeare. t any fuffer on the polar coat, } 

To do't at peril of your foul, The rage of Arctos, and eternal {roft. Priors 
Were equal poize of fin and charity. Shat/peare. | POLA'RITY. a2. Ja [from pelar.) Tendency 

Were an equal poixe of hope and fear to the pole. 
Doss e Re: my, natures Nilo This polarity from refrigeration, upon extremity 


and detect of a loaditone, might touch a needle any 
where. Brow. 


PO'LARY. adj. [pclaris, Lat.] Tending to 
the pole; having a dire€tion toward ihe 
poles 

Irons, heated red hot, aod cooled inthe meridian 
from north to louth, contract a fo/ary power. 
f brewr. 

POLE. n. f. [polus, Latin; pole, French. } 

Le The extremity of the axis ot the earth; 


2. Balance; equipoize; equilibrium. 

The particles that formed the earthy mult convene 
from all quarters towards the middle, which would 
make the whole compound to reft in a Poixe. Bentley. 

"Tis odd to fee fluctuation in opinion fo earncitly 
charged upon Luther, by fuch as have lived half 
their days in a poire between two churches. Arerd. 

3. A regulating power. 

Men of an unbounded imagination often want 

the prize of Judgment Dryden. 


POL 


either of the points on which the world 
turns. 

From the centre thrice to the utmoft pole. Milter 

From pole to pole 
The forky lighuiiags flaih, the roaringthunders roll. 
Dryden, 
2. [pole, Sax. pal, pau, Fr. palo, Italian 
and Spanith ; palus, Lat.) A long faf. 

A long jaft, truck upon gravel i: the botrom of 
the water, maketh a found. Bacon. 

Ir after fome dittineuiih’d leap, 

Fle drops his pole, and feenss to flip ; 
Straight gath'ring all his ative Rreugthy 
Be riles higher, half his length. Prisr. 

He ordered toarm long poles with fharp hooks, 
wherewith they took hold of the tackling which 
keid the mainyard to the maft, then rowing the 
fhip, they cut the tackling, and brought the main- 
yerd by the board. Arbuibrot on Coins. 

3. A tall piece of timber erected, 

Wither'd is the garland of the war, 

The foldier’s pole is fall'n. Séakfpeare. 

Live to be ihe thow and gaze o° th’ tine: 

Weil have thee, as our rarer moniters are, 
Painted unor a pale, and cuderwtit, 
Here may you fee the tyrant. SHatfpecre. 

Their houles pales fet round meeting tuzetner in 
the top, and covered with tkins. Heyiin. 

4. A meafure of length containing fve 
yards and a haff, 

Thisordinare: of tithing them by the #z/ is not 
only fit for the gentlemen, but allio the noblemen. 

Npenfer. 

Every fole {quare of mud, twelve inches dcep, is 

worth fix pence a pole to fling out. Martimer. 
5. An intrument of meafuring. 

A peer of the realm and a counfcllor of ftate are 
not tobe meafured by the common yard, but by the 
pole of {pecial grace. Bacon. 

To Poe. v. a.[ from the noun.] To furnith 
with poles. 

Begin not to pole your hops. Mortimer. 

Po'LEAXE. z. f. [pole and axe.) An axe 
fixed to a long pele. 


To beat religion into the brains with a polraxe, is 


to offer vitims of human blood. Powel. 
One hung a poleaxe at his faddle bow, 
And onc a heavy mace to Qun the foe, Dryden. 


Po'LECAT. #. f.[ Pole or Polik cat, becaufe 
they abound in Poland.}] The fitcchew ; a 
ftinking animal. 

Polecats ? there are fairer things than polecats 
Sbakfy care. 
Out of my door, you witch! youhag! you pz/e- 
cat! out, out, out; L'il conjure you. Shak peare. 
She, ata pin in the wall, hung like a pokecat in 
a warren, to amule them. L’ Eftranee. 
How fhould he, harmlefs youth, 
Who kill’d but polecats, learn to murder men ? Gay. 


Po'Lepavy.# f. A fort of coarfe cloth, 
Ainfaverth, 


Your poledavy wares will not do for me. H-wel. 
POoLRE'MICAL. ladj [*oasptxeg.] Contro- 
Pore’mMick. $  verfial; difputative. 

Among all his labours, although polemick difcourfes 

were otherwife moft uneafy, as ecgaging to Converfe 
with men in pafiton, Feil. 

l have had but little refpite from thefe polemical 

exerciles, and, notwithflanding all the rage and 
malice ol the adverfaries of our church, J fit down 
contented. Stilling fleet. 

The nullity of this difttu€tion has been folidly 

fhewn by moft of our polemick writers of che) pro- 
teltant church. South. 

The beit method to be ufed with thefe polemical 

ladies, is to fhew them the ridiculous fide ot their 


caie á: Addijon. 
Pore’mick. » J Difputant; contro- 
vernil. 


Each ftaunch polemick, ftubborn as a rock, 
Came whip and ipur. Pope. 
Poi. E'MOSCOPE. n. f(r pO and oxczEw, | 
In opticks. is a kind of crooked or 
oblique perfpective glafs, contrived for 


| 
| 
! 


POL 
fzcing objects that do not lie divedily 


hefere the eye. 

PolLesrar. x. f [pole and far. ] 

i. A ftar near'the pole, by which naviga- 
tors compute their northern latitude; 
cvnofere ; lodeftar. 

if a pilot at fea cannot fee the pe/efar, let him 
ftecr his courfe by fuch ttars as beft appear to him. 

Kirg Charles. 

l was failing in a vaft ocean without other help 

than the polefur of the ancients. Dryden, 

2. Any guide or director. 


Po/LEY-MOUNTAIN. m/f, [poliun, Latin. } 
A plant. Muilier, 
POLICE. a. f. [¥rench.] ‘The regulation 
and government of acity or country, fo 
far as regards the inhabitants. 
Po'LiceD. adj. [trom police.| Regulated ; 
formed into a regular courfe of admini- 
itration. 
Where there is a kingdom altogether unable or 
indign togovern, itas a juft caule or war for aoother 


nation, that is civil or puiccd, to fubdue them: 
Bacon, 


| Po'nicy. z. f. [ rorcrese 5 politia, Latin, } 


1. Fhe art of government, chiefly with 
refpect to foreign powers. 
2. Art; prudence ; management of affairs; 
ftratagem. 
The policy of that purpofe is made more in the 
marriage, than the love of the parties. Sóakipeore. 
It it be honour in your wars tofeem 
The fame you arc not, which for your beft ends 
You call your policy; how is't leis or wcrfe, 
Bot it fhall hold companionthip in peace 


With honour as in war. Shak ‘peare. 
If the be curft, it is for policy, 
For fhe’s not froward, but modett. Shak/peare, 


The beft rule of policy's is to prefer the dome of 
juftice before all enjoyments. King Churles. 
The wifdom of this world is fometimes taken in 
fcripture for policy, and conlifts in a certain dexte- 
rity of managing bulinefs for a man's fecular advan- 
tage. South. 
3. [poliga, Spanifth.] A warrant for money 
in the publick funds ; a ticker. 
To PO'LISH, v. a. [poliz, Lat. polir, Fr. ] 
1, To fmooth; to brighten by atirition ; 
to glofs. 
He fetteth to finifly nis work, and polifbetbit per- 
fectly. Lcclefiashicus, 
Pygmalion, with fatal art, 


Polifh'd the form that Rung his hearts Granville. 
2. ‘lo make elegant of manners. 
Studious they appear 
Of arts that poli/b life, inventors rare. Miton. 


To Po'LISH. v. ». To anfwer to the aét of 
polihing; to receive a glofs. 

It is reported by the ancients, that there was a 
kind of fteel, which would pel almoit as white 
and bright as filver. Bacon. 

Po'LisH, a f. (pli, polifure, Fr. from the 
verb. 

1. Artincial glofs; brightnefs given by 
attrition, 

Not to mention what a huge column of granite 
colt in the quarry, only confider the great difficulty 
of hewing it intoany form, and of giving it the due 
turn, proportion, and pfi/h. Addifon. 

Another prifm of clearer glafs and better poli/h 
feemed free trom veins, Newton, 


2, Elegance of manners. 
What are thefe wond’rous civilifing arts, 
This Roman po/ifA, and this fmooth behaviour, 
That render man thus tractable and tame ? Addifen, 
Po/LISHABLE, adj. [from pcli/b.] Capa- 
ble of being polifhed. 
Po'LtsHER. x. f. [from poli/>.] The per- 
fon or initrument that gives a glofs. 
I confider an human foul without education, like 
marble ia the quarry, which fhews none’of its inhe- 
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rent beauties, till the skill of the palifber feiches 

out ihe colours Add-for. 
POLY VE. adj. [ politus, Latin. ] 
1. Giovy; fnyooth. 

Some of them are diaphanous, fhining, and 
polite, others not palle, but as if powdered over 
with fine iran duft. Woodward. 

l: any fort af rays, falling oa the paiite furface 
of any pellucid medium, be reflected back, the fits 
of eafy reflection, which they have at che point of 
reflexion, fhall Rll continue to return. Newton. 

‘The edges of the fand holes, being worn away, 
there are lecte all over the glafs a numberlefs company 
ot very litle convex polie riGngs like waves. 

Newtore 
2. Elegant of manners. 
A nymph of quality admires our knight, 
He marries, bows at court, and grows polite. Popes 
Poit'TELY. adv. [from polite.} With cle- 
gance of manners; genteely. 
POLITENESS. 2. f- [ poliveffe, French ; from 
polite.) t-legance of manners; gentility ; 
good breeding. 

I have feen the dulleft men aiming at wit, and 
others, with as little preienfions, affccting poitea 
nefs in Manners and difcourfe. Swifte 

As in {month oil the razor beft is whet, 

So wit is by pelisenels keenett fet. Young. 
PoLI'TLCAL. alj. [morsisxag. ] 
1. Relating to politicks; relating to the 
adminittration of publick affairs; civil. 

In the jewish ftate, God was their political 
prince and fovereign, and the judges among them 
were as much his deputies, and did reprefent his 
perlon, as now the judges do the perfons of theie 
fevera! princes in all other nations. Kertlewell. 

More true political wiidom may be learned from 
this fingle book of proverbs, than from a thouland 
Machiavels. Rogersa 

2. Cunning ; kilful. 
POLI'TICALLY, adv. [from political ] 


r. With relation to publick adininiftra- 
tion. 
2. Artfully ; policickly. 
The Turks politically mingled certain [aniza- 
ries, harquebufiers, with theirhorfemen. Knolles. 
Pottrica’sTer. xz. f. A petty ignorant 
pretender to puliticks. 
Their are quacks ol all forts; as bullies, pedants, 
hypocrites, empuicks, law-jobbers, and polisicaffers. 
L’ Eftvrange. 
POLITI'CIAN, m/. (politicien, French. | 
1. One verfed in the arts of government; 
one {killed in politicks. 
Get thee glafs eyes, 
And, like a {curvy pdésician, feem 
To fee things thou doft not. Shak{peare. 
And 't be any way, it mult be with valour; for 
policy I hate: I had as liet be a Brownitt as a 
politician, Shakfpeare. 
Although I may feem lefs a politician to men, yet 
I weed no fecret diftinctions norevafions before God. 
King Charies. 
While emp'rick peliticrans ufe deceit, 
Hide what they give, and cure but by a cheat, 
You boldly (how that skill which they pretend, 
And work by meansas noble as your end. Dryden. 
Coffze, which makesthe politician wife, 
And fee through all things with his half-{hut eyes, 
Sent up in vapours to the baron’s brain 
New ttratagemsy, the radiant lock to gaia. Popes 
2. Aman of artifice; one of deep contri- 
vance. 
Your ill- meaning politician lords, 
Under pretence of bridal triends and guelts, 
Appointed to await me thisty fpies. Milon. 
Ita man fuccecds in any attempt, though undef- 
took with never fo much rathnefs, his fuccefs thall 
vouch him a politician, and good luck fhall pafs for 


deep contrivance ; for give any one fortune, and he 
fhall be thoughta wife man. South. 


PO'LITICK. adj. [zorio | 

t. Political; civil. In this tenfe palrica l 
is almoft always ufed, except in the 
phrafe bsdy politick, 


P.e 
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Virtunully and wifey acknowledging, that he 
with his people made all but one pa/itick budv, 
whereof himlelf was the head; even lo cared for 
them ashe would for his own limbs. Sidney. 

No civil or peditick conititutions have been more 
celebrated than his by the teft authors. Temple. 

2. Prudent; verfed in affairs. 
This land was famoufly enrich’d 
With politiek grave counsel; then the king 
Mad virtuous uncles. ; Shualfpeare. 
3. Artful; cunning. In this fenfe polisical 
is not ufed. 

l have trod a meafure; I have flattercd a lady; 
I have been po/itick with my friend, fmooth with 
mine enemy. Shat[peaure. 

Authority followeth old men, and favour youth ; 
but for the moral part, p=rhaps youth will have the 
prehteminence, asage hath tor the politick. Bacon. 

No lefs alike the po/itick and wile, 

All fly flow things, with circumfpective eyes ; 
Men in their loofe unguarded hours they take, 
Not that themfelves are wife, but others weak. 
Pope. 
Po'LiTiCKLY. adw. [from folitick.] Art- 
fully ; cunningly. 

Thushave I podisick/y begun my rcign, 

And ‘tis my hope toend fuccefsfully, Shuk/peare. 
Tis poltickly done, 
To fend me packing with an holt of men. Sduk/p. 

The dutchefs hath been mott po/itickly employed 
in tharpening thofe arms with which the fubdued 
vou. Pope. 

Po'ttricrs. 2. /. [ politique, Fr, woarsrixe. | 
The {cience of government; the art or 
practice of adminiftring publick affairs. 

Be pleas’d your peliticks to fpare, 

J’m old enough, and can mytelf take care. Dryden. 

It would be an everlatting reproach to folitic s, 
fhould fuch men overturn an eltablithment formed 
by the wilcit laws, and fupported by the ableit heads. 

Addifin. 

Of crooked counfels and dark peliticks. Pope. 

Po'LITURE. z. /. [ politure, Fr.) ‘The glofs 
given by the aét of polifhing. 

PO'LITY. nf. [ToT ] A form of go- 
vernment; civil conftitution. 

Becaufe the fubject, which this pofition concern- 
eth, is a form of church government or church 
polity, it behoveth us to confider the nature of the 
church, as is requifite tor men’s more clear and plain 
underitanding, in what refpect laws of pority or 
government are nece(Jury thereunto. Hooker. 

The polity of fome of our neighbour’s hath not 
thought it beneath the publick care, to promote and 
reward the improvement of their own language. 

Locke. 


BOLL 7: [ zolle, pol, Dutch, the top. | 
1. The head. 
Look if the withered elder hath not his po// 
clawed like a parrot. Sbakfpeare. 
2. A catalogue or lilt of perfons; a regi- 
fer of heads, 
Have you a catalogue 
Of all the voices that we have procur’d, 
Set down by th’ pel/ ? Shakfpeare. 
The muiter hile, rotten and found, amounts not 
to fifteen thouland po//, Shakipeare. 
é- A fim called generally a chub,“or che- 
Vili. 
To PoLL. v, a. [irom the nom. ] 
g. To lop the top of trees. 


The oft cutting and po/Ang of hedges conduces 
much to their lasting. Dace. 


May thy woods oft pe//’d, yet ever wear 
Agreen, and, wher the lift, a golden hair. Dorne. 
2. In rhis fenfe ts ufed polled fheep. 
“; Pelled theep, that is theep without horas, are 
reckoned the beft breeders, becaufe the ewes yean the 
polled lainb with the leat danger. Mortismer, 
3. To cut of hair from ine head; to clip 
fhort ; to Mear. 
Neither ihalli they have, only poll their heads. 
Exesiel, 
4. To mow; to crep. 
Ee'}I go and fowle the porter of Rame gates by th’ 


= 
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ears: he will mow down all before him, and leave 
his paffage poll'a. Shak/peare. 
g. To plunder; to ftrip; to pill. 

They will ps% and fpail fo outrageoully, as the 
very enemy cannot do much worfe. Spenfir 

Take and exaust upon them the wild exactio.-, 
coignic, livery, and forcho, by which they pofi and 
ulteriy undo the poor tenants, dpenjer, 

He told the people, that fubfidics were not to be 
granted nor levied for wars in Scotland; for that the 
law had provided another courte by fervice of efcuage, 
much Icfs when war was made but a pretence to pol/ 
and pill the people. Bacon. 

Neither can juttice yield her fruit with fweetnefs, 
amungit the briars and brambles of catching and 
polling clerks and ininilters. Bacon. 

6. To take a lift or regifter of perfons. 
7. Vo enter one’s name in a lift or re- 
gifer. 

Whoever brought to hisrich daughter’s bed, 
The man that pol/'d but twelve pence for his head? 

Dryden. 
8. To infert into a number asa voter. 

Inefolemn conclave fit, devoid of thought, 

Aud poll tor points of taith his trulty vote. Ticked. 
Po'LLARD. z. f. [from poll.] 
1. A tree lopped. 

Nothing procureth the lating of trees fo much as 
often cutting; and we fee all overgrown trees are 
pollards or dottards, and not tees at their full 
height. Bacon. 

2. A clipped coin. 

The fame king called in certain counterfeit 
pieces cuined by the French, called po//ards, crocars 
and rofazies. Cumacn. 

3. The chub fifh. Ainfworth, 
Po'LLEE N. 2. f. A fine powder, commonly 
underitood by the word farina; as alfo 


a fort of fine bran. Bailey. 
Po’LLENGER. x. 2 Pruhhwood. This 
feems to be the meaning of this obfolete 


word, 
Lop for the fewel old pollerger crown, 
That hinder the corne or the grafie to be mown. 
Tuffer. 
Po'LLER. 2. /. [from poll. ] 
1. Robber ; pillager; plunderer. 
The polier and exacter of fees jutifies the refem- 
e blance of the courts of juftice to the bu, where- 
unto while the feep flies tor delence, he lofes part 
ot the fleece. Bacon. 
2. He who votes or polls. 
Po'LLEVIL. u, /. [poll and evil. ] 

Pollevil is a large fwelling, inflammation or 
impo'thume in the horte’s poll or nape ot the neck, 
juft between the ears towards the mane. 

Farrier’s Di. 
Po’ttock. a. fa [acelles niger.| A kind 
of fih. 

The coaft is plentifully Qored with fhellfith, fea- 
hedgehogs, {callops; pilcherd, herring and pef/ock. 


l Carew. 
To POLLLU'TE, v. a. [polluo, Latin; 
pslluer, French. ] 
1. To make unclean, ina religious fenfe ; 
to defile. 
Hot and peevith vows 
Are polluted ofterings, more abhorr'd 
Than fpotted livers in the facrifice. 
2. To taint with guilt. 
She wooes the gentle air, 
To hide her guilty front with innocent {nowy 
And on her naked hame, 
slhute with finful blame, 
The faretly veil of, maiden white to thraw, AZi/tcn, 
3. To corrupt by mixtures of all, either 
moral or phyfical, 
Envy you my praife, and would deftroy 
With griet my pleafures, and pollute my joy? 
Dryden. 
p- Milton ufes this word in an uncommon 
contraction, 
Puluzed from the end of his creation. 


M ilton. 


Shakfpeare. 
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PoLLU'TEDNESS, 7, /. [from pollute.) 
Defilement; the ftate of being polluted. 
PoLLU'TER. 2 /, [from pollute.] Defiler ; 
corrupter. 
Ev’nhe, the king of men, 
Feil at his threthold, and the fpoi! of Troy 
The foul pzllaters of his bed enjoy. Dryden, 
PoLLu'TION, mf. (pollution, Fr. pullutio, 
Eat] 
t. The act of defiling. 
The contrary to confecration ix pollution, which 


happens in chu:ches by homicide, and burying an 
excommunicated perfon in the church. Ayliffe. 


2. The ftate of being dehled; deflement. 
Their ttrife pollution brings 
Upon the temple. Miltcn. 
Po'L TRON. u. f. (pollice truncato, from the 
thumb cut off; it being once a prattice 
of cowards to cut off their thumbs, that 
they might not be compelled to ferve in 
war. Saumnaife, Menage derives it from 
the Italian peltrc, a bed; as cowards 
feign themfelves fick a-bed: others de- 
rive it from poletro or peltro, a young 
unbroken horfe.] A coward; a nidgit 5 
a fcoundrel. 
Patience is for poltrsns. Soah/peare, 
They that are bruis’d with wood or fls, 
And think one beating may for once 
Suffice, are cowards and pudrrons, Hudibras. 
For who but a poltron poffefs’d with fear, 
Such haughty infolence can tamely bear? Dryden. 
EOY 220-06 [poliuen, Latin.} An herh. 
Ainfworth, 
| Fo'L yY. [Tos] A prefix often found in the 
| compolition of words derived from the 
Greek, and intimating multitude: as, 
polvgcn, a figure of many angles ; polypus, 
an animal with many feet. 
POLYACOU'STICK. adj. (702v and axxew. | 
That multiplies or magnifies founds. 
TOTEI. 


PoLYA'NTHOS, x. f. [70205 and &9O.] 

A plant. 

The daify, primrofe, violet darkly blue, 

And pelyanthos of unnumber’d dyes. Toomfon, 
POLYE'DKICAL,. J adj, [trom woavede® ; 
PoLye'DRoUsS, § polyedre, Fr.) Having 

many fides. 

The protuberant particles may be fpherical, 
elliptical, cylindrical, pelyedrical, and fome very 
irregular; and according to the nature of thele, and 
the fituation of the jucid body, the light muft be 
varioutly affected, Boyle. 

A tubercle.of a pale brown fpar, had the exterior 
furtace covered with tmall po/yedrous cryttals, pel- 
lucid, with a cait of yellow. hhoodward, 

POLY'GAMIST. x. j. [trom polygamy, ] One 
that holds the lawfulnefs of more wives 
than one at a time. 


POLY'GAMY, n. f. {pibgamie, French; 
moavyzmie.] Plurality of wives. 
Polygamy is the having muwe wives than one at 
once. Loche. 
They allow no polygamy: they have ordained, 
that none do intermarry or contract, until a month 
be palt trom their firtt interview. Bacon, 
He lived to his death in the fin of polygarty, 
without any particular repentance. Perkins. 
Christian religion, prohibiting pol. gamty, is more 
agreeable to the law of nature, that i, the law of 
God, than Mahometitin thatalluws it; for onc man, 
his having many wives by law, figniaes nothing, 
unlefs there were many women to one Man in nature 
allo. Graunt. 
Po'LYGLOT., adj. [sorvyaatr® ; polrglotte, 
Fr.) Having many languiges 
The polygécr or lingautt isa learned man. Howe, 
| PO'LYGON., n. /. [ polygoue, Vr. eoaus and 
yous. | A figure of many angles. 


P OA, 


He began with a fingle line; he joined two fines 
in an angle, and he advanced to triangles and fquarcs, 
pelsgons erd cicles. F. 

PoLy'GoNaL., adj. [from polygon, | Having 
many angles. 


Fats. | 


| 


Po'LyGRAM. 2. f. [zoaus and yeapmn.) A j 


figure confifliag of a great number of 
lines. Die. 
PoLy'GRAPHY. n. /. (zou; and yaga 3 
polygraphie, Fr.| “Lhe art of writing in 


jeveral unufual manners of ciphers ; as || 


alfo deciphering the fame. Dià. 
PoLY'LOGY. x. /. [Toavs and àcyos] Talk- 
ativenefs, Did. 
POLY'MATHY. x. e [woaus and wcer dave. | 
‘The knowledge of many arts and icien- 
ces; alfo an acquaintance with many 
different fubjects. Did. 
Poryre'ratous. adj. [woaus and wércaer. | 
Having many petals. 
Porypno'nism, n. fo [7orug and dar. | 
Multiplicity of found. 

The paffages relate to the diminifhing the found 
of his piltol, by the rarity of the air at that great 
afcent into the atmofphere, and the magnifying the 
found by the po/yphonifens or repercutlions ot she 
socks and caverns. Devham. 

Po'typopy. w. f. [polypodium, Latin. | A 
plant. 

Polypody is a capillary plant with oblong jagged 
leaves, having a middle rib, which joins them to 
the talks running through each diviion, Milter. 


A kind of polypody groweth out of trees, though 
it windeth not. Bacon. 


Po'Ly rous. adj, [from polypus.| Having 
the natare of a polypus; having many 
feet or roots. 

If the veffels drive back the blood with too great a 
force upon the heart, it will produce ps/ypous concre- 
tions in the ventricles of the heart, efpecially when 
its valves are apt lo grow rigid. Arbuthnot. 


PO'LYPUS, x. /. [roams ; polppe, Er.) 
1. Pelypus fgmiħes any thing in general 
with many roots or feet, as a {welling in 
the noftrils ; but it is likewife applied to 
a tough ccncretion of grumous blood in 
the heart and arteries. Quincy. 
The poly pus of the nofe is faid to be an excicice: ce 
of fleth, fpreading its branches among(t the laminz of 


the os ethmoides, and through the cavity of one or 
both noftrils. Sharp. 


The juices of all auflere vegetables, which coagu- 
Jate the (pittle, being mixed with the blood in the 
veins, torm po/ypr/es in the heart. Arbuthnot, 
2. A fea animal with many feet. 
The polypus, from forth his cave 
Tom with tull force, reluétant beats the wave, 
His ragged claws are ftuck with ftones. Pope. 
Po'Lyscove. z. /. 
multiplying glafs. Did, 
Po'tysrasr. 2.f. [polyfpaffe, Frenck.] A 
machine confitling of many pullies. 
Dia. 
POLYSPE'RMOUS. adj. [moay and oxtewe.] 
Thofe plants are thus called, which have 
snore than tcor feeds. fucceeding each 
flower, and this without any certain 
order or number. Quincy. 
PoLysyLia'BICAaL. adj. {from poly/ylla- 
ble.) Having many fy lables; pertaining 
to a polyfyllable. 
P lyfyllabical echoes are fuch as repeat many 
fyllables or words dittinddly. Dil. 
POLYSY'LLAPLE, af. [zus and cvi- 
azcins polyfyllable, Fr.) A word of many 
fy abies. 
bua palyfyllalle word cor fider to which fyllable 


tbs emphalis is to oe given, andin each fyilable to 
which leter. . Holder; 


weaus and crxor ie, | A | 


f Your high nonfenfe Ulutters and makes a neifes 
it ttabks upon hard words, and ratiles through pe/y- 
Jyibables, Alijon, 
POLYSY'NDETON. x. /. [roavĝndiror.] A 
figure of rhetcrick by which the copu 
lative is often repeated : as, I came, and 
faw, and overcame. 

PoLYTH E ISM. ne fa [rozv and éses 5 poby- 
the i/me, Fr.) Vhe dcétrine of plurality 
of gods. 

The firt author of polythbeifm, Orpheus, did 
plainly affert one fupreme God. Stilling fleet. 

POLY THE'ISY. xej. | zoug and 6:06; polythée, 


French.| One that holds plurality of 


gods. 
Some authors have falfely made the Turks po y- 
theifis. Duncomb. 


Poma'ce. ve f [pomaceum, Latin. | ‘Tie 
drofs of cider preflings. Dif. 


| Poma'CEOUS, adj. [from pomum, Latin.) 


Coniitling of apples. 
Autumn paints 
Aufonian hills with grapes, whilft English plains 
Bluth with pomaccows harvefts bieathing tweets. 
Philips. 
PomMa'DE. 2. f. [pomade, French; pomado, 
Italian.} A fragrant ointment. 
Po'MAN DER. x. /. (pomme d'ambre, French. ] 
A {weet ball; a perfumed ball or powder. 
l have fold all my trumpery 3 not a counterfeit 
ftone, not a ribbon, glafs, pomander, or browch to 
keep my pack trem tatting. Shak/peare 
The facred Virgin’s well, her mofs mott {weet 
and rare, 
Againit infectious damps from pomander to wear. 
Drayton. 
They have in phyfick ufe of pomander and knots 
of powders for drying of sheums, comtorting of the 
heart, and provoking of fleep. Bacon. 
POMA'TUM. ». f. (Latin. |] An ointment, 
l gave him a little pemarum to drefs the fcab. 
Wifeman, 
To Pome. a. n. [pommer, Fr.] To grow to 
a round head like an apple. Die. 


PomMect’TRON, x. f. [pome and citron.) A 
citron apple. Dif. 


POMEGRA'NATE. a. fe | pomum granatun, 


Latin. ] 
1. Thetree, 


The flower of the pomegranate confifts of many 
leaves placed in a circular order, which expand in 
form ol atofe, whofe bell-fhaped multihd Hower- 
cup afterwards becomes a globular trust, having a 
thick, fmooth, brittle rind, ard is divided into 
feveral cells, which contain oblong hardy feeds, 
{urrounded with a foft pulp. Miller, 

It was the nightingale, and not the lark 
That pierc’d the leartul hollow of thine ear; 
Nightly the fings on yon pomcegramate tree. 

2. ‘Ihe fruit. 


In times paf they dyed fcarlet with the feed of a 
pomegranate, Peacham. 


Sbakf. 


Nor on its fender twigs 
Low bending be the full pomegranate fcorn’d. 
TLomyon, 
Po'weroy. l 2/2 A fort of apple. 
Po/MEROYAL. $ Ainjworth, 


Pomiresous, adj. [pomifer, Latin.] A 
term applied to plants which have the 
largeft fruit, and are covered with thick 
hard rind, by which they are diftinguithed 
from the bacciferous, which have only a 
thin fkin over the fruit. 

All pomifercus herbs, pumpions, melons, gourds, 
and cucumbers, unable to fupport themfelves, are 
either endued with a faculty of twining atout others, 
or with clafpers and tendsils whereby they catch hold 
of them. Ray. 

Other fruits contain a great deal of cooling vilcid 
juice, combined with a nitious falt; fuch are many 
ol the low pomiferoxs kind, as cucumbers and 
pompions. Arbuthnot, 
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PolmMEL. 7. S. | pomgau, Fr. fomo, Italian; 
a pel van l fwaerd, Dutc 
1e A round ball or knob, 
Like pommels round of marble clear, 
Where azur’d veins well mixt apoear. Sidneya 
Hurram finithed the two pillars and the posmncds, 
and the chapters which were or. the top ot the two 
pillars. 2 Chroxicles. 
2. lhe knob that balances the blade of the 
{word, 
His chief enemy offered to deliver the peme! of 
his {word in token of yielding. Sidvicy, 
3. The protuberant part of the faddle be- 
fore. 
The farting fteed was feiz'’d with fudden fright, 
And bounding, o'er the pommel catt the knight, 


Dryden. 

Jo Po'MMEL. v a. [This word feems to 

come from pommeler, Fr. to variegate.) 

To beat with any thing thick or bulky; 

to beat black and blue; to bruife; to 
unch. 


Pomp.» /. [pompa, Latin. ] à 
1. Splendour ; pride, 
Take phyfick, pomp, 
Expofe thyfelf to feel what wretches feel. Shak/p, 
2, Aprocetfion of fplendour and oftentation. 
The bright pomp afcended jubilant. Milin. 
All eyes you draw, and with the eyes the heart; 
Of your own pomp yourfelf the greateft part 
Dryden. 
Such a numerous and innocent multitude, 
cloathed in the charity of their benetaétors, was a 
more beautiful expretlion of joy and thankfgivingy 
than could have been exhibited by all the pum/sof a 
Roman triumph. Guardian. 
Po/MPHOLYX. af A white, light, ard 
very friable fubftance, found in crufts 
adhering to the domes of the furnaces 
and to the covers of the large crucibles, 
in which brafs is made either from a 
mixture of copper and lapis calaminanis, 
or of copper and zink. Hill. 
Po'MPIoN. z. f. (pompon, Fr.] A pumkin. 
A fort of large fruir. Diät. 
Po'MPIRE. #./ [pomum and pyrus, Latin. | 
A fort of pearmain, dinfworth. 


PO'MPOUS. adj. [ pompeux, Fr.] Splendid ; 
magnificent ; grand, 

What flatt’ring fcenes our wand'’ring fancy 

wrought, 
Rome’s pompous glories rifing to our thought. Pope. 

An infcription in the ancient way, plain, pompous, 
yet modelt, will be beit. Atterbury, 

Po'mrous zy. adv. [from pompous. | Mag- 
nificently ; f{plendidly. 

M'hate’er can urge ambitious youth to fight, 

She pampoufly dilplays before their fight. Dryder, 

Po/mPpousness.#./. [from pompous. | Mag- 
nificence; {plendour ; fhowinefs ; often. 
tatioufnefs. 

The Englith and French raife their language wirn 
metaphors, or by the pom:pou/ne/tot the whole phrafe 
wear off any littlenefs that appears in the particular 
parts. Addijon. 

Ponp. 7#. f. [fuppofed to be the fame with 
pound; pindan, Saxon, to thut up.) A 
{mall pool or lake of water; a baln; 
water not running oremitting any ream., 

In the midft of all the place was a tair pord, whole 
fhaking cryital was a perleét miror to all the other 
beauties, fo that it bare thew of two gardens. Sidney. 

Through bogs aod mires, and ott through pond 

or pool, 
There fwallow'd up. ATiltor, 

Had marine bodies been found in only one place, 
it might have been fulpected, thatthe fea was, what 
the Calpian is, a great pend or lake, confined to one 
part. Wodward, 

His building is a town, 


His pond an ocean, his parterre a down. | Pepe, 


PON 


G Porn. wv u. To ponder. 
obfolete word, 

O my liege lord, the god of my life, 
Pleafeth you pom? your fuppliant’s plainte Spen/cr, 

To Po'nDeR. 'u. a (ponders, Lain.) ‘Vo 
weigh mentally ; to confider; to attend., 

Mary kept all thefe things, and pondered them in 
her heart. Luke. 

Colours, popularities, and circumftances fway the 
ordinary judgment, not fully pondering the matter. 

Bacon. 
This ponder, that all nations of the earth 
Shallin his feed be bleffed. Milton. 
Intent he feem'd, 
And pon'dring future things of wond’rous weight. 
Dryden. 
Jo Po'noer. v. ne To think; to mufe: 
with oz, ‘This is an improper ufe of the 
word, 

This tempeft will not give me leave to ponder 
On things would hurt me more, Shak fpeare. 

Whom pond'rivy thus on human mileries, 

When Venus faw, her heav'oly fire befpoxe. 
Dryden. 
Po'nperRaL. adj. [from pondus, Latin. | 
Eftimated by weight ; diflinguafhed from 
numeral, 

Thus did the money drachma in procefs of time 
decreafe ; but all the while we may fuppofe the 
ponderal drachma to have continued the fame, juit 
as it has happened to us, as well as our neighbours, 
whofe ponderal libra remains as it was, though the 
nummiary hath much decreafed. Arbuthnot. 

Po'NDE RABLE, adj, (from pondera, Latin. | 
Capable to be weighed; meofurable by 
{cales. 

The bite of an afp will kill within an hour, yet 
the impreffion is fcarce vifible, and the poifon 
communicated not porderudle, Brown. 

PONDERA'TION. 2. f. [from pondero, Lat. | 
The a& of weighing. - 

While we perfpire, we abforb the outward air, 
and the quantity of perfpired matter, found by 
ponderation, is only the difference between that and 
the air imbibed. Arbuthnot. 

Po'nDerer. x. f. [from poxder.] He who 
ponders. 

Ponperosity. x. f. [from ponderous. | 
Weight; gravity; heavinefs, 

Cryftal will fink in water, as carrying in its own 
bulk a greater pondero/ity than the fpace in any water 
it doth occupy. Brown. 

Gold is remarkable for its admirable du€tility and 
ponderofity, wherein it excels all other bodies. Ray. 


PO'NDEROUS, adj. [ponderofus, from 
pondus, Lat. | 
t1. Heavy; weighty. 

Itis more difficult to make gold, which isthe 
molt ponderous and materiate amongit metals, of 
other metals lefs ponderous and materiate, than, 
via vería, to make filver of lead or quicktilver; both 
which are more ponderous than filver. Bacon. 

His pord'rous hield behind himeaft. Milton. 

Upon laying a weight in one of the fcales, in- 
{cribed eternity, though 7 threw in that of time, 
profperity, affliction, wealth, and poverty, which 
Seemed very ponderous, they were not able to ftir 
the oppofite balance. Addifon. 

Becaufe all the parts of an undiftributed fluid are of 
equal gravity, or gradually placed according to the 
difference of it, any concretion, that can be fuppofed 
to be naturally made in fuch a flurd, mult be all 
over of a fimilar gravity, or have the more ponderous 
parts nearer to its bafis. Bentley. 

2. Important; momentous. 

If your more ponderous and fettled project 
May fuffer alteration, I'll point you 
Where you thall have receiving fhall become you. 

Sbak/peares 


A corrupt 


3. Forcible; ftrongly impulfive. 
Imagination hath more force upon things living, 
than things inanimate; and upon light and fubtile 
motions, that upon motions vehement or ponderous. 


Bacon. 
VeL, II, 
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Impatient of her load, 
And lab’ring underneath the pond vous god, 
‘Ie more the trove to luke hini from her breat, 
Waith far fuperiour force he prefs’d. Dryden, 
Prefs'd with the pond rows blow, 
Down finks the hip within th’ abyfs below. Diya, 
Po'NDEROUSLY. adv, [from ponderous, | 
With great weight, 
Po'/NDEROUSNESS. v. /. [from pouderons. | 
Heavinefs; weight; gravity. 

The oil and fpirit place them(elves under or above 
one another, according as their pondiroufnefi makes 
them {wim or fink. Boyle. 

Po'NDWEED.x. /. [ potanogeiton.| A plant. 
Ainfworth. 


Po'NENT. edj. (ponerte, Italians] Weftern. 
Thwart of thele, as fierce, 
Forth ruth the levant and the ponent winds 
Eurus and Zophyr. Milton. 
Po'Nt ard. z f. | poignard, Fr. jugis, Lat. | 
A dagger; a fhore ttabbing weapon. 
She fpeaks poriards, and every word (tabs, Shak, 
Melpomene would be reprefented, an her right 
hand a naked poniurd. Peacham, 
Poniards hand to hand 
Be banith’d from the field, that none Mall dare 
With fhort’ned fword to ttab in clofer war. Dryden, 
To PO'NIARD. ©. a. { poiguardier, Fr.] ‘Vo 
itab with a poniard. 
Poxk. wf. [Of this word I know not the 
original. |] A nodtural fpirit; a hag. 
Ne let the ponk, nor other evil fprights, 
Ne let mifchievous witches. Spenfer. 
Po'ntaGe. x. f. (pons, pantis, bridge. | Duty 
paid for the reparation of bridges. 
In right of the church, they were formerly by the 
common law difcharged from pontage and murage, 
Ayliffe. 
Po'nTIFF. 2. fi [pontife, French; poutifex, 
Latin. ] 
1. A priet; a high priet. 
Livy relates, that there were found two coffins, 
whereof the one contained the body of Numa, and 


the other his books of ceremonies, and the difcipline 
of the pontifi. Bacon, 


2e The pope. 


PonTi'FICAL, adj. (pontifical, Fr. ponti- 
fralis, Lat. ] 

1, Belonging to a high priet. 

z. Popifh. 

It were not amifs to anfwer by a herald the next 
pontifical attempt, rather fending defiance than 
publithing anfwers. Raleigh. 

The pontifical authority is as much fuperior to 
the regal,as the fun is greater thar the moon. Baker. 

3. Splendid ; magnificent. 
Thus did I keep my perfon frefh and new, 
My prefence, like a robe pomtigca’, 
Ne’er feen, but wonder'd at. Shakfpeare, 
4. [from paxs and facio.) Bridge-building. 
This fenfe is, I believe, peculiar to 
Milton, and perhaps was intended as an 
equivocal fatire on popery. 

Now had they brought the work by wond’rous art 
Pentifical, a ridge of pendent rock 
Over the vex'd abyfs. Paracife Loft, 

PonTi'FicaL. 2. f. [pontificale, Latin.) 
A book containing rites and ceremonies 
eccleftaftical. 

What the Greek and Latin churches did, may be 
feen in pontificals, containing the forms for confe- 
Crations. South, 

By the pontifical, no altar is to be confecrated 
without reliques. Stilling fleet. 

PonTi'FICALLY. adv. [from pontifical. } 
In a pontifical manner. 

PontiFicate. af. [pontificat, French ; 
pontificatus, Latin.] Papacy; popedom. 


He turned hermit in the yiewof being advanced to 
the pontificate. af ddifon. 


POO 


Painting, fcylpture, and architefturce may all 
sccover themlelves under the prefent pomuficare, it 
the wars of [raly will give them leave. Addifen, 

Po'nTiFice. v. f. [pons and facia] Bridge- 
work ; edifice of a bridge. 

He, at the brink of Chaos, near the foot 


Of this new wond’rous pontifice, unhop'd 
Met his offspring dear. Afilten, 


PoNTIFI'CIAN. adj. [from pontiff. |] Ad- 
Lering to the pope; popil. 

Many other doctors, beth powtificians and of the 
reformed church, muaintaia, that God fanctitied the 
feventh day. H hite. 

Po'NTLEVIS. m. f. In horfemanhip, is a 
diforderly refifting ation of a horfe in 
difobedience to his rider, in which he 
rears up feveral times running, and rifes 
up fo upon his hind-legs, that he is in 
danger of coming over. Bailey. 

PO'NTON. n. J.~ French] A floating 
bridge or invention to pals over water: 
itis made of two great boats placed at 
fome diftance from one another, both 
planked over, as is the interval hetween 
them, with rails on their fides; the 
whole fo ftrongly built as to carry over 
horfe and cannon. Military Dif. 


‘The black prince paifed many a river without the 
help of pontons. Spelator. 


Po'xny. u. f. [I know not the original of 
this word, unlefs it be corrupted from 
puny.) A {mall horfe. 

Poot. z. /. [pul, Saxon; pel, Dutch.] A 
Jake of ftanding water. 

Mofs, as it cometh of moulture, fo the water muft 


but lide, and not ftand in a p2o/. Bacor. 
Sea he had featch’d, and land, 

From Eden over Pontus, and the pool 

Mzotis. Milton. 


Love oft to virtuous acts inflames the mind, 

Awakes the fleepy vigour of the foul, 
And brufhing o'er, adds vigour to the pool. Dryd. 
The circling reams, once thought the pots of 
blood, 
From dark oblivion Harvey’s name hall fave. 
Drydens 
After the deluge, we fuppofe the vallies and lower 
grounds, where the defcent and derivation of the 
water was not fo eafy, to have been full of lakes and 
ools, Burnette 
Poor. zf. [pouspe, Fr. puppis, Lat.] The 
hindmoft part of the fhip. 

Some fat upon the top of the poop weeping and 
wailing, till the feafwallowed them. idney'. 

The posp was heaten gold. Shakfpeare, 

Perceiving that the pigeon had only loft a piece of 
her tail through the next opening of the rocks, they 
paffed fafe, only the cnd of their pocp was bruifed. 

Raleigh, 
He was openly fet upon the paop of the galley. 
Knoliete 
With wind in poop, the veffel ploughs the fea, 
And meafures back with fpeed her former way. 
Dryden. 
POOR. adj. [ pauvre, Fr. povre, Spanith. ] 
1. Not rich; indigent; neceffitous ; op- 
prefed with want, 

Poor cuckoldly knave—I wrong him to call him 

poor; they fay he hath maffes of money. 
Sbuk/peare. 

Who builds a church to God and not to fame, 
Will never mask the marble with his name 3 
Go fearch it there, where to be bora and die, 
Of rich and poor makes all the hiitory. 

Teach the old chronicle, in future times, 
To bear no mem'ry but of poor rogues crimes. 

Harte. 
2. Trifling; narrow; of little dignity, 
force, or value. 

A confervatory of fnow and ice ufed for delicacy ta 
cool wine, is a poor and contemptible ufe, in refyect 
of other ufes that may be made of it. Bacun. 

How poor are the imitations of nature in commo® 


2" 


Pope. 
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eourfe of experiments, except they be ied by ereat 
judgment. Bacon. 

When he delights in fi, as he obferves it in other 
men, he is wholly transiormed from the creature 
God firft made hin: nay, has confumed thofe pocr 
remainders of good that tne fin of Adam left him. 

South. 

That I have wronged no man, will be 2 poor plea 
or apology at the latt day ; for it is not for rapine, that 
mien a:e formally impeached and finally condemned ; 
but 1 was an hungry, and ye gave me no meat. 

Calanty. 
3. Paltry; mean; contemptible. 

A poor number it was to conquer Ireland to the 
prpe’s ufe. Bacon. 

And if that wifdom ftill wife ends propound, 
Why made he man, of other creatures, king; 
When, if he perifh hcre, there is not found 
In all the world fo poor and vile a thing? Davies. 

The marquis, making hafte to Scarborough, 
embarked in a poor veffel. Clarendon. 

We have feen how poor and contemptible a force 
has been raifed by thefe who appcared openly. 

Adaifir. 

Mati'da is fo intent uron all the arts of improving 
their drefs, that the has fome new fancy almolt every 
day; and leaves no ornament untry’d, from the 
richeft jewel to the prcre/# flower. Law’. 

4. Unimportant. 

To be without power or diftinction, is not, in my 
pocr opinion, a very amiable fituation tə a perfon of 
utle. Swift. 

g. Unhappy; uneafy; pitiable. 
Vextfailors curfe the rain, 
For which poor thepherds pray’d in vaine Maler. 

Vain privilege, poor woman have a tongue ; 
Men can ftand filent, and refulve on wrong. Dryd. 

6. Mean; deprefied; lows dejeCted. 

A foothfayer made Antonius believe, that his 
genius, which otherwife was brave, was, in the 
prefence of Octavianus, poor and cowardly. Bacon, 

7. [A word of tendernefs.] Dear. 

Poor, little, pretty, flutt’ring thing, 
Muf we no longer live together? 

And doft thou prune tay trembling wing, 

To take thy flight thou znow’it not whither? Prior. 
S. [A word of flight contempt. | Wretched. 

The pocr monk never faw many of tha decrees 

and councils he had occafion to ufe. Baker. 
g. Not good ; not fit for any purpofe. 

I bave very pocr and unhappy brains for drinking: 
1 could wifh courtefy would provide fome other 
entertainment. Shakf{peare. 

10. The Poor. [collectively.] Thofe who 
are in the loweft rank of the community ; 
thofe who cannot fubfift but by the 
charity of others; but it is fometimes 
ufed with laxity for any not rich. 

From a conhn’d well-manag’d fore, 

You both employ and teed the per. Waller. 

Never any time fince the reformation can thew fo 
many poor amongft the widows and orphans of 


churchmen, as this particular time. Sprat. 
The poor dare nothing tell but flate’ring news. 


Dryden. 
Hes God cat thy lot amongh the peor of this 
world, by denying thee the plenties of this life, or 
by taking Gam awas; this may be preventing 
mercy; for much mifchief riches do to the fons ot 
men. 8 oulh. 
ar. Barren; dry: as, a pasr foil. 
12. Lean; flarved; emaciated: as, a poor 
horfe. 
Where juice wanteth, the language is thin, flag- 
ging, poor, ttarved, and fcarce covcring the bonc. 
i ri. Ben Fonfor. 
13. Without fpirit; flaccid. 
Poo RJOHN. x, fe [callarias.] A fort of fith. 
Ainfovoril, 
Poo'RLy. adx. [from poor. } 
3. Without wealth. 
“Chofe thieves {pared his life, letting him go to 
learn to live ficcrs. f f Sidney. 
2. Not profperoufly; wath little fuccefs. 
If vou fow one ground with the fame kind of 
grat, icwall profper but greri, Lacan, 


POP 


3. Meanly 5 without fpirit. 
Your conftancy 
Hath left you unattended: be not loft 
So poor/y in your thoughts. Shabfpeare. 
e Noris their courage or their wealth fo low, 
That from his wars they poorly would retire. 
Diyden. 
ò 
You meaner beauties of the night, 
That poorly fatisfy our eyes, 
More by yournumber than your light, 
You common people of the (kies; 
What are you when the fun Mall rife ? 
Poo'rness, 2. /. [from psor.} 
1e Poverty; indigence; want. 
No lefe I hate him than the gates of hell, 
That pocrene/s can torce an untruth to tell. 
Chapman. 
Ifa prince Miould complain of the poorneys of his 
exchequer, would he be angry with his merchants, 
if they brought him a cargo ot good bullion ? Burnet. 
2. Meannefs; lownefs; want cf dignity. 
The Italian ofera feldom finks into a pasrnefs of 
Janguage, but, amidit all the mearnefs of the 
thoughts, has fomething beautiful and fonorous in 
the expreffion. Addifor. 
There is a kind of fluggith refignation, as weil as 
paoruefs and degeneracy of tpirst, in a ftate of avery. 
Adi fon. 


4. Without dignity. 


Wetton. 


. Sterility; barrennefs. i 

The poorzefs of the herbs Mews the poorne/s of 
the earth, efpecially if in colour more dark. Bacon. 

Enquire the differences of metals which contain 
other metals, and how that agrees with the paor refs 
or richnefs of the metals in themfelves. Bacon. 

PoorsPiRITED. adj, [poor and Spirit. | 
Mean; cowardly. 

Mirvan ! poor/pirized wretch! thou haft deceiv’d 

me. Denhan: 
PoorsPiRITEDNESS, 2% Je Meannefs; 
cowardice. 

A çwfe of men's taking pleafure in the fins of 
others, is, from that meannefs and poor/piritedne/s 
that accompanies guilt. South, 

Pop. a. S. [poppy ma, Lat.] A fmall fmart 
quick found. It is formed from the 
found, 


I have feveral ladies, wha cculd not give a pop 
loud enough ta be heard at the farther end of the 
room, who can now difcharge a fan, that it fhould 
make a report like a pocket-piltol. Speator. 
To Por. v. n. {from the noun.] To move 
or enter with a quick, fudden, and un- 
expected motion. 

He that kill’d my king, 
Pept in between th’ election and my hopes. Sbak/. 

A boat was funk and all the folk drowned, faving 
one only woman, that in her frit popping up again, 
which moft living things accuftom, efpied the boat 
rifen likewife, and floating by her, got hold of the 
boat, and fat aftride uponone of its fides. Carew. 

l itartled at his popping upon me unexpectedly. 


Addifon. 
Ashe fcratch'd to fetch up thought, 
Forth pepp’d the fprite fo thin. Swift. 


Others have a tick of popping up and down cvery 
moment, from their paper to the audience, like an 
idle fchool-boy. Swift, 


To PoP. v. a. 
1, To put out or in fuddenly, flily, or un- 
expectedly. 
That is my brother’s plea, 
The which if he can prove, he pops me out 
At icut from tair five hundred pound a year- 
Shakfpeare, 
He popped a paper into his hand. Ailton. 
A fellow, finding fomewhat prick him, pops his 
finger upon the place. L'kflrange. 
‘The commonwealth pepped up its head for the 
third time under Brutus and Caffius, and then funk 
for evcr. Dryden. 
Did’ ft thou never pop 
Thy head into a tinman’s thop ? 
2, To thift. 
If their curiofity leads them to afk what they 


Prior. 


| 
| 
| 


fuouid not kaow, tt is better to jell them plainly, 
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that it is a thing that belongs not to them to knew, 
than to fop them off with a fulfohood. Leche. 
POPE, x. J. [papa, Latin ; mazza.) 
1. The bifhop of Rome. — 
I refufe you for my judge ; and 
Apoeal unto the pepe to be judg'd by him. Séat/p, 
He was organilt in the pope's chapel at Rome. 
Peacham. 
Chriftianity has been more opprefled by thofe that 
thus fought for it, than thofe that were in arms 
againft it; upon this fcore, the pope has done her 
snore harm than the Turk. Decay of Piety, 
2. A fmall fith. 4 
Xx pope, by fome called a ruff,is much like a pearch 
for hape, but will not grow bigger than a gudgeon : 
an exccllent Al, of a pleulant taftey and fpawns in 
April. Walten. 
Po'PEDOM, x. f. [pope and dom.) Papacy ; 
papal dignity. 
That woild of wealth P'vedrawn together 
or mineown cits; indeed to gain the popedow. 
Shak/peares 


Po’rery. 2 /, [from pope.] The religion 
of the church of Rome. 

Popery, for corruptions in doftrine and difcipline, 
] look upon to be the moft abfurd fyitem of Chrifti- 
anity. Swifte 

Pu'PESEYE. x. f. [pope and eye.] The 
gland furrounded with fat in the mids 
dle of the thigh: why fo called I know 
not, 

Po'pcun. z. f- [pop and gux.] A gun with 
which children play, that only makes a 
noife, 

Life is not weax enough to be defroyed by this 
popeun artillery of tea and coffee. Cheyne. 

Po'pinjay. a. /. [pasegay, Dutch; papa- 
gayo, Spanith, | 

1. A parrot. 

Yourg pepiayays learn quickly to fpeak. Afebam. 

The grear red and blue parrot; there are of thefe 
greater, the middlemoft called popinjays, and the 
lefler called perroquets. Grew. 

2. A woodpecker. So it feems to be ufed 
here. 

Terpfichore would be exprefied, upon her head a 
coronet of thole green feathers of the pepinjay, ia 
token of that vidtory which the mufes got of the 
daughters of Pierius, who were turned into popin- 
jays or woodpeckers. Peacham. 

3. A trifling fop. 

l, all fmarting with my wounds, being gall’d 
To be fo petter’d by a popirjay, 

Anfwer'd neglectingly, ] know not what. Shak 'p. 

Po'risH. adj. {from pofe.} Taught by the 
pope; relating to popery ; peculiar to 

opery. 

In this fenfe as they affirm, fo we deny, that 
whatfoever is popi/> we ought to abrogate. #fockere 

1 know thon art retigious, 
With twenty pepi/d tricks and ceremonies. Shak/. 

Po'risHLy. ade. [from popi/>.] With 
tendency to popery ; in a popifh manner, 

She baffled the many attempts of her enemies, 
and entirely broke the whoie torce of that party 
among her fubjects, which was pepifbly affected. 

Addin. 

A friend in Ircland, popifbiy {peaking, I believe 
conftantly well difpofed towards me. Pope to Swift. 

Po'pLar. u.f. [peuplier, Fr. populus, Lat. | 
A tree. 

The leaves of the p27/ar are broad, znd for the 
moft part angular: the male trees produce amenta- 
ceous flowers, which have many little leaves ard 
apices, but are barren: the female trees produce 
membrauneous pods, which open into two parts, 
containing many feeds, which have a large quantity 
ot down adheiing to them, and are colle¢ted into 
fpikes. Midler. 

Po is drawn with the face of an ox, with a garland 


of pep.ar upon his head. Peacharr. 
Ail he defcrib’d was prefent to their eyes, 


And as he cais’d lus verie, the sop/grs fecm’d to rife. 
Kefcomiern 


POP 


So falls x poplar, that in watry ground 

Rais'd high the head, | Pape. | 
Yo'rpy.”.f. [popig, Sax. papaver, Lat. } 
A flower. 

Of thefe are eighteen fpecies: fomie fort is culti- 
vated for medicinal ufe; and fome fuppofe it to be 
the plant whence opium is produccd. Miler. 

His temples lat with poppies were o’erfpread, 
That ned ling fecur'd to contecrate his head. Dry. 

Dr. Liter has been guilty of miftake, in the 
refletions he makes on what he calls the fleeping 
Cupid with poppy in his hands. Addifon. 

And pale Nymphæa with her clay-cold breath 3 
And poppies, which fuborn the fleep of ga ia 

arte, 

Po'PuLACE. n. fe (populace, lrench ; trom 

populus, Latin.) The vulgar; the mukti- 
tude. 

Now fwarms the populace, a countlefs throng, 
Youth and hoar age tumultuous pour along. Pepe. 

The tribunes and people having fubdued all coni- 
petitors, began the laft game of a preya'ent p piace, 
to chufe themiclves a mafter. Swift, 

Po'puLacy. s. f. [popu-ace, French.] ‘She 
common people; the multitude, 

Under colours of piety ambitious policies march, 
not only with fecurity, but applaufe as to the pepr- 
lacy. King, Carles. 

When he thinks one monarch’s lult tuo mild à 
regiment, he can let in the whole Arpulacy o! tin 
upon the foul. Decay of Piety. 

PO'PULAR, adj. (populaire, Fr. popularis, 
Latin. | 
1. Vulgar; plebeian. 

l was forry to hear with what partiality and 

popular heatelettions were carricd in many places, 
King Charics. 

The emnet join’d in her popular tribes 
Of commonalty, Milton. 

So the pepu/ur vote inclines. Milton. 

2. Suitable to the common people; familiar; 
not critical. 

Homauhes are plain and popular inftructions. 

Looker. 
3. Beloved by the people; pleafing to the 
peopl». 

It might have been more popular and plaufible to 
vnlgar cars, if this rit difcourfe had been fpent in 
extolling the farce of laws. Hocker. 

Such as were prpulur, 
And well-defezving, were advanc'd by grace. 
Daniel, 

The old general was-fet afide, and prince Rupert 
put into the command, which was no popelar 
change. Clarendon. 

4. Studious of the favour of the people. 

A popular man is, in truth, no better than a 

prollitute to common fame and to the people. 
Dryden. 
His virtues have undone his country ; 
Such popular humanity is treafon. Addifon. 
$. Prevailing or raging among the popu- 
lace: as, a popular diftemper. 
Porural.iry. ze Je [popalaritas, Latin; 
popularité, French; from popular} 
1. Gracioufnefs among the people; ftate 
of being favoured by the people. 

Tte bet temper of minds defireth good aame and 
truc honour; the lighter, popularity and applaufes 
the more depraved, fubjectiva and tyranny. Lacon. 

Your mind has been above the wretched aftecta- 
tion of populariiy. Dryden, 

Admire we then, 
‘Or popularity, or tars, or {trings, 
The mob’s applaufes, or the gitts ot kings? Pepe. 

He could be atthe head of no tuctions aud cabals, 
nor attended by a hired rabble, which lis flatterers 
might seprefent as popularity. Swift. 

2. Keprefentation fuited to vulgar concep- 
tion; what affects the vulgar. 

The perfuader’s labour is to make things appear 
good or evil, which as it may be performed by folid 
reafons, fo it may be reprefented allo by colours, 
popularities, and circuanitances, which fway the 
osdinary judgment, Bacon. 


| Po'rU LARLY, adm, [from popular. ] 


2. According to vulgar conception. 


Tal FORO AG Btu 


Porural'rion, x. f. [from populate, | ‘Vhe 


POR 


re Ina popular manner ; fo as to plcafe the 
crowd. 
The vier krigh 
Bareheaded, popularly low had how'd, 
Aud paid the falutations of the crowd. 
Intluenc’d by the rabble’s bloody wi!!, 
With thumbs bent back, they popaunly Wil 
Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Nor can we excufc the duty of our knowledge, if 
we only heftow thofe commendatory conceits, whach 
popular'y fet forth theeminency thereof. Drtvn. 


"N. 
Latins] To breed people. 
When there be great thoals of people, which go 
or. to populate, without forefeeing means of life and 
futtentation, it is of succeility, that once in an age 


they dilcharge a porion of thcir people upon other 
Nations. Bacon. 


[trom pofulus ; 


fate of a country with refpedct to numbers 
of people. i 
The population of a kingdom’ does not exceed 
the flock of the kingdom, which fhould maintain 
them; neither is the population to be reckoned only 
by number; for a fmaller number, that {pend more 
and carn lefs, do wear out an eltute fooner then a 
greater nuinber, that live lower and gather more. 
Eacor:. 
Poputo'sity. 2. f. [from populous.] Fo- 
pulaufnefs; måltituċe of people. 
flow it now conduceth unto gopulofity, we Mall 
make but little doubt; there are caules of numer- 
olity in any fpecics. Brown. 
PO'PULOUS, adj. [populofrs, Lat.j Full 
of people; numcrouily inhabited, 
A wildernefs is populous enough, 
So Suffolk had thy heav’nly company. Shaé/peare. 
Far the greater part have kept 
Their ftation; heav’n, yet populous, retains 
Number fufficient to poflels her realms. Milton. 
Po'puLousty. adv. [from populous. | With 
much people. 
Po'puLousness. x. f. [from populous. 
The {tate of abounding with people. 
This will be allowed by any that confiders the 
vattnefs, the opulence, the populou{ne/t of this 
vegion, with the eafe and facility wherewith tis 
governed. : Temple, 
PO'RCELAIN. 2. fa [porcelaine, Fr. faid to 
be derived from pour cent années; be- 
caufe it was believed by Europeans, that 
the materials of porcc/atz were matured 
under ground one handred years. ] 
te China; china ware; fine dithes, of a 
middle nature between earth and glafs, 
and therefore femipellucid. 
_ We have burials in feveral carths, where we put 
divers cements, asthe Chinefe do their percedsin. 
Bacon. 
We are not thoroughly refolved concerning p% ce- 
lain or china dithes; that according to common 
belich, they are made of earth,which iieth in prepa- 
ration about a hundred years under ground. Browz. 
The hne materials made it weak; 
Pourceiuin, by being pure is apt to break. 


Dryden. 
‘Lhete look hke the workmanthipof heav'ns 

Thisis the porcelain clay of human kind, 

And therefore calt intothcte noble moulds. Drys. 


2. [portulaca, Lat.) Aherb,  diafecarth, | 
Porca. v. fa [porche, Fr. porticus, Lat.) 


1. A roof fupported by pillars before a 
door; an entrance, 
Chad went forth through the forch, and thutthe 
doors et the parlour. Judges. 
Not infants in the porch ef life were free, 
The tick, the old, that could but hope a day 
Longer by nature’s bounty, not let thay. B. onlen. 
2. A portico; acorcred walk. 
All this done, 
Repair to Pompey’s porch, where you Mall find us. 
Soape. we. 


P ZOCR 
Po'rcurine. s fe [porc eipi, or «pie, Fr. 
porce/pino, Italian. | 

The porcupine, when full grown, is as large asa 
mederate pig: there is no other difference between 
the porcupine of Malacca and that of Europe, but 
thatthe former grows to 7 larger ze, dirt. 

This ftubbor Cade 
Fought fo long, till that his thighs with darts 
Wera almo like a Miorp-quill d percepite. Shatfp. 
Long bearded comets ick, 
Like Naming percupiser, to their left fides, 
As they wouls foot their quills into their hearts. 
Dryd. We 

Ry the black prince of Monomotapa’s fide were 
the glaring cat-a-mouatain and the quill-daruog 
porcupine. Arbuthnot ard Pope. 

PORE. ».f. [pore, Fr. 70D, | 
t. Spivacle ot the fkin; paflage of perfpt- 
ration. 

Witches, carrying in the air, and transforming 
themfclves into other bodics, by ointments, and 
anointing themfcives all over, may juttly move a 
man to think, that thefe fables are the cles of 
imagination; for it is certain, that ointments də 
all, if laid on any thing thick by flopping ot the 
pores, (hut in the vapours, and fend thera to the 
head extremely. Bacons 

Why was the fekt 
To fuchsa tender ball as th’ eye confin’d, 
So obvious and fo eafy to be quench'd; 
And not, as leciing, throvgh all parts dittus’d, 
That le might look at will through every pore P 
S Milton. 
2. Any narrow fpiracle or paffage. 

Peres are {mall interttices between the particles 
of matter which conititute every body, or bewwcen 
certain aggregates or combinations of them. Qwircy’e 

From veins of vallies milk and neétar broke, 
And honey fweating through the pores of oak. 

Dry dev. 

To Pore. v. u, [ace is the of sick nerve; 

but I imagine pore to come by corruption 

from fome Enghth word. ] ‘To look with 

great intenfenefs and care; to examine 
with great attention, 

All.delights are vain; but that moft vain, 
Which with pain purchas’d, doth inherit pain 5 
As painfully to pere upon a book, 

To feel the light of truth, while truth the while 
Doth falfely blind the eyelizhe. Shat/peare. 

A book was writ, called Tetracherdon, 

The fubje& new: it walk’d the town a while 
Numb’ring good intellects; now feldom por'/ on. 
Milton. 

The eye grows weary, with poring perpetually 
on the fame thing. Drydens 

Let him with pedants hunt for praifein books, 
Pore out his life amongit the lazy gownmen, 

Grow old and vainly proud in fancy’d knowledge. 
Rowe. 

With fharpen‘d fight pale antiquaries pore, 

Th’ infcriptiow value, but the rutt adore. Pape. 

He hath been poring fo long upon Vox’s martyrs, 
that he imagines hunfeli living in the rcign of queen 
Mery. Swift. 

The defign is to avoid the imputation of pedantry, 
to fhew that they underitand men and manners, and 
have'not besen paring upon old unfashionable books- 

Swifte 

Po'REBLIND, adj. [commonly fpoken and 

written purblind.| Nearfighted ; fhorta 
fizhted. 


Poreédind men fee beft in the dimmer light, and 
likewife have their fight ftronger nearat hand, than 
thofe that are not poreS/ind, and can read and write 
{rnaller letters; tor that the fpirits vifual in thofes 
thatare pored/iird are thinner and rarer than in others, 
and therefore the greater lightdifperfeth them. 

Dacor. 


PO'RINESS.  f. [from pory. ] Fulnefs of 
pores. 


1 took off the dreTings, and fet the trepan above 
the fractured bone, confidering the porizefs of the 
bone below. Wifeman, 


Pori'srick mmethsd. n. f. [rogisixes.] In 
mathematicks, is that which determines 
2) hee 


POR 


when, by what means, and how many 

different ways, a problem may be folved. 

Dia. 

PORK. 2. f. [porc, French ; porcus, Latin. ] 
Swine’s flefh unfalred, 

You are no good member of the commonwealth ; 
for, in converting jews to chriltians, you raife the 

rice of pork, Sbak/peare. 

All efh full of nourifhment, as beef and pork, 
increafe the matter of phlegm. Kroyer. 

Po'rker. 2. /. [from park.] A hog; a pig. 

Strat tothe lodgments of his herd he run, 

Where the fat porkers flept beneath the fun. Pope. 
Po/'RKEATER, 2. f. [pork and eater.) One 
who feeds on pork. 

This making of chriftians wil! raife the price of 
hogs; if we grow all to be porkeasers, we fhall not 
fhortly have a rather on the coals for money. Shak/. 

Po’rkeT. u. f. [from pork.] A young hog. 
A priett appears, 
And off ‘rings to the flaming altars bears ; 
A perket, and a lamb that never futfer’d (hears. 
Dryden. 
Po'RKLING, x. f. [from pork.] A young 


p)g- 
A hovel 
Will fervethee in winter, moreover than that, 
To thut up thy pork/izgs thou meaneit to fat. Tuff. 
Poro’sity. x. /. [from porous, |] Quality of 
having pores, 

This is a good experiment for the difclofure of the 
nature of colours; which of them require a finer 
percjity, and which a groller. Bacon, 

Po’rous, adj. | poreux, Fr. from pore: ] 
Having {mall fpiracles or paflages. 

Vuitures and dogges have torne from every lim 

His porous fkin; and forth his foul is fled. 
Coupman. 

The rapid current, which through veins 
Of porous earth with kindly thirft updrawr, 

Kolea treh fountain, and with many a rill 
Water’d the garden. Milton. 

Or light the greater part he took, and, plac’d 
In the fun’s orb, made porows to receive 
And drink the liquid light; firm to retain 
Fler gather’d beams ; great palace now of light. 

Milten. 
Po'rousness. x. f. [from porous.) The 
quality of having pores ; the porous parts, 

They will forcialy get into the poroufnefs of it, 
and pafs between part and part, and feparate the 

arts of that thing one trom another; as a knife 
goth a folid fubitance, by having its thinneft parts 
prefed into it. Digby on Bodies. 
PorrHyre. } 2. /. [from 7ogguse ; porphy- 
Po'RPHYRY.§ rites, Lat. porpayre, Fr. | 
Marble of a particular kind. 

I like beit the pargSyry, white or green marble, 

with a mullar or upper itone of tbe fame. 
Peacham. 

Confider the red and white colours in psrpdyre ; 
hinder light but from ftriking on it, its colours 
vanifh, and produce no fuch ideas in us; but upon 
the return of light, it produces thefe appearances 
again. Lecke. 

Po'rPoise. dm f. [pore poiffon, Fr.] The 
Po'kPr us. feahog. 

And wallowing porpice {port and lord it in the 

tlood. Draytor:. 

Amphibtous animals link the terreftrial and 
aquatick together; feals live at land and at fea, and 
porpsifes have the warm blood and entrails of a hog. 

Locke. 

Parch‘d with ugextinguith’d thrift, 

Small beer J guzzle till 1 bur; 

And then l drag a bloated corpus 

Swell’d with a dropfy ike a porpus. Swift. 
Porra'c tous. adj. [ porraceous, Lat. por- 

race, tr.) Greenthh. 

If the leffer intcftines be wounded, he will be 
troubled with porraccons vomiting. Wifonan. 

Porre'crion. ». f. [porrectio, Lat.}] The 
act of reaching forth. 


PO'RRET, z. fa [ porrum, Lat.) A-fcallion. 


POR 


Tt is not an eafy problem to refolve why e#arlick, 
molysand peorvets have white roots, deep green leaves 
and black feeds. brown. 


Po/RRIDGE. x. /. [more properly porrage ; 
porrata, low Latin, from porrw, a leek. } 
Food made by boiling meat in water; 
broth. 

I had as lief vou fould tell me of a mefs of 
porridge. Shakfpeare, 

Po'rRIDGEPOT. ». f. [porridge and por. ] 
‘The pot in which meat is boiled for a 
family. 

PO'RRINGER, 2e f [from porridse. | 

1. A veffel in which broth is eaten, 


A {mall wax candle put in a focket of brafs, then | 


fet upright in a pərringer full of fpirit of wine, then 
fet both the candie and fpirit of wine on fire, and you 
fhall fez the flame of the cand‘e become four times 
bigger than otherwife, and appear globular. Bacon. 

A phyfician undertakes a woman with fore eyes, 
who dawbs ’em quite up with ointment, and, while 
fhe was in that pickle, carries off a porrirzer. L’ Ef. 

The porringers, that in a row 
Hung high, and made a glitt’ring fhow, 

Were now but leathern buckets rang’d. Swift. 

2. It feems in Shak/peare’s time to have 
been a word of contempt for aheaddrefs ; 
of which perhaps the firft of thefe paflages 
may fhow the reafon. 

Here isthe cap your worthip did befpeak.— 
—Why this was moulded on a porringer, 

Taming of the Shrew. 

A haberdafher’s wife of fmall wit rail’d upon me, 
till her pink’d porvinger fell off her head. Fen. viii. 

Port. x. f. [port, Fr. portus, Lat. ] 
1. A harbour ; a fafe ftation for fhips. 

Her finall gondelay her port did make, 
And that gay pair, iffuing on the fhore, 
Difburden’d her. 

I fhould he ftill 
Peering in maps for 27s, and ways and roads, 
Shakfpeare. 

The earl of Newcaftle feized upon that town; 

when there was not one port town in England, that 


S penfer. 


avowed their obedience to the king. Clarerdon. 
A weather-beaten veffel holds 
Gladly the pore. Milton. 
2. [porta, Lat. porte, Sax. porte, Fr.) A 
ate. 


Shew all thy praifes within the ports of the 
daughters of Sion. Pfalrzs. 
He J accufle, 
The city ports by this hath enter’d.  Shak/peare. 
O poliih’d perturbation ! golden care! 
That keep’it the ports of flumber open wide 
To many a watchful night; fleep with it now ! 
Yet not fo found, and halt fo deeply fweet, 
As he, whofe brow with homely biggen bound, 
Snores out the watch of night. Shak/peare. 
The mird of man hath two poris; the one 
always frequented by the entrance of manitold 
vanities; the other defolate and overgrown witk: 
grafs, by which enter cur charitable thoughts and 


divine contemplations. Raieizd. 
From their ivory port the cherubim 
Forth itfu’d. Milten. 


3. Theaperturc in a fhip, at which the gun 
1S put ouf. 

At Portmouth the Mary Rofe, by a little fway 
of the hipin cafting about, her porrs being within 
fixteen inches of the water, was oveitet and loft. 

Raicigh, 

The linftocks touch, the pond'rous ball expires, 
The vig’rous feaman every port hole plies, 

And adds his heart to every gun he fires. Dryden. 

4. [portee, Fr.] Carriage; air; mien; 
manner; bearing ; external appearance ; 
demeanour. 

In that proud port, which her fo goodly graccth, 
Whiles her fair tace the rears up tothe fky, 

And tothe ground her eyelids low embraceth, 
Moft goodly temperature ye may defery.  Spenfer. 

Think you much to pay two thoufind crowns, 
And bear the name and port of gentleman? SLadf. 

Sce Godfrey there in purple clad and geld, 

His ftately pert and princely look behold, J'wir/un. 


POR 


| Their por! was more than humany as they ftood s 
| l took it tor a fairy vifion 
i Of fome gay creatures of the element, 
| That in the colours of the rainbow live. Miitora 
Now lay the line, and meafure all thy court, 
By inward virtue, not external pore ; 
And find whom juttiy to prefer above 
The man on whom my judgment plac’d my love. 
Dry der, 
A proud man is fo far from making himiel! great 
by his haughty and contemptuous port, that he is 
ufually punithed with neglect for it. Caitier, 
Thy plumy crett 
Nods horrible, with more terrific port 
| Thou walk’tt, and feem’it already in the fighe. 
Pbilias, 
| Jo Port. v. a. [porto, Lat. porter, Fr.) 
|  ‘Tocarry in form. 
Th’ angelick fquadron bright 
Turn’d fiery red, (harp’atng in mooned horns 
Their phalanx, and began to hem him round 
Wath ported {pears. Afilta, 
| Po'/RTABLE. adj. [portabilis, Latin. } 
1. Manageable by the hand, 
2. Such as may be born along with one. 

The pleafure of the religious man is an eafy and 
portable pleafure, fuch an one as he carries about 
in his bolom, without alarming the eye or envy of 
the world. Sout be 

3. Such as is tranfported or carried from 
one place to another. 

Mott other portable commodities decay quickly 
in their ufe ; but money is by dower degrees removed 
from, or brought into the tree commerce of any 
country, than che greatett part of otaer merchan- 
dize. Locke, 

4. Sufferable; fupportable. 

How light and perrable my pains feem now, 

When that which makes me bend, makes the king 
bow. Séak/peare, 

All thefe are portable 
With other graces weigh’d. Shak /peares 


Po'RTABLENESS. m. f.[ from portable, | The 
quality of being portable. 
PO'RTAGE. n. f. [ portage, French. | 
te The price of carriage. 
He Lad realon to do, gaining thereby the charge 


of portage. Feil. 
2. [from port,] Porthole, 
Lend the eye a terrible afpect ; 
Let it pry through the portage of the head, 
Like the brafs caanon. Sbhit/peare, 


Po'RTAL. u. J. [ portail, Fr. portella, tral. | 
A gate; the arch under which the gate 


opens, 
King Richard doth appear, 
As doth the bluihing difcontented fun, 
From out the fiery artal of the eait. Shak/peare, 
Though 1 fhould run 
To thofe difclofing parra/s ot the tun; 
Ard walk his way, until his horfes fteep 
Then fiery locks in the [berian deep. 
He through heav’n, 
That open’d wide her blazing portals, led 
‘Yo God’s eternal houfe, direct the way. AZs/:on, 
The fick for air belore the portal galp, Dryden. 
The porral confits ot a compolite order unknown 
to the ancients. Addijon, 


Po'st TANCE., x. f. [from porter, Fr.) Air; 
imien; port; demeanour. 
‘There ftepped forth a goodly lady, 
That tecm’d to be a woman of great worth, 
And by her ttately portaace born of heay'nly birth, 
Spencer, 


Sandys. 


Your loves, 
Thinking upon his fervices, took from you 
The apprehenfion of his prefent portance, 
Which gibingly, ungravely, he did tathion. Shatf, 
| PorTa'ss. z. J. (fometimes called porruis ; 

and by Chaucer, porthofe.| A breviary ; 
a prayer book. 

In his hand his pertefe ttili he bare, 
That much was worn, but therein little red; 
For of devotion he had little care. Spenfer. 

An old priet always sead in his porta/s mumpimus 
domine fur fumphimus; whescot whea be waa 


POR 


admonifhed, he {aid that he now had ufed mump- 
fimus thirty years, and would not leave his old 
mumpfimus for their new fumpfimus. Camden. 
Portcu'Lits, } u. /[partecouliffe, Fr. quaii 
Po'rtctusr. § porta claufa.| A fort oi 
machine like a harrow, hung over the 
gates of a city, to be let down to keep 


Out an encmy. 
Over it a fair porten/lis hong, 
Wich to the gate dircétly did incline, 
With comely compals and compaxture ftrong, 
Neither unfeemly thort, nor yet exceeding long. — 
Spenser. 
The cannon againit St. Stephen's gate executed 
fo well, that the portewllis and gate were broken, 
and entry opened into the city. Hayward, 
She the huge portcullis high up drew, 
Which buz herfeit, not all the Stygian pow'rs 
Cou'd once have mov'd Milton. 
Pyrrhus comes, neither men nor walls 
Fis force fuftain, the torn portcullis falls. Denham. 
The upper eyelid claps down, and is as good a 
fence as a portewil.s again(t the importunity of the 
enemy. More. 
The gates are open’d, the portcullis drawn ; 
And deluges of armies from the town 
Come pouring in. Dryden. 
Jo PorTCU'LLIS. «v. æ. [from the noun. | 
To bar; to fhutup. 
Within my mouth you have engaol’d my tongue, 
Doubly porrendlis’d with my teeth and lips. Shak/. 
Jo PORTE'ND. v. a. | porterdo, Lat.) Vo 
foretoken; to forefhow as omens. 
As many as remained, he earnefily exhorted to 


prevent protended calamities. Hooker, 
Doth this churlith fuperfcription 
Portend fome alteration in good will? Shzkfpeare. 


A moift anda cool fummer portendetb a hard winter. 
Bacon. 
Truc opener of mine eyes, 
Much better feem this vifion, and more hope 
Ot peaceful days porrends, than thole two paft. 
ivdilton, 
True poets are the guardians of a ‘tate, 
And when they fail, portend approaching fate. 
Rafcommon. 
The ruin of the ftate in the deflruction of the 
church, is not only portended as its figny but aifo 
_ inferred from it as its caufe. South. 
Porre'nston. a. f [from porterd.] The 
a& of foretokenirg, Not in ufe. 
Although the red comets do carry the por texjions 
of Mars, the brightly white flouid be of the 
influence of Venus. Brown. 
PORTENT. x. f- (portentum, Latin. ] 
Omen of ill; prodigy forctokening 
mifery. 
O, what pcrtents are thefe ? 
Some heavy bufinels hath my lord in hand, 
And I muft know it. *Stak/peare. 
My lofs by dire porrenrs the god foretold ; 
Yon riven oak, the fairett of the green. Dryden, 
Forte NTOUS, aaj. [ portentofus, Lat, trom 
portent. | 
1. Foretokening ill; ominous, 
They are portentous things 
Unto the climate that they paint at. 
This portenions figure 
Comes armed through our watch fo like the king 
That wase Shak/peare. 
Evety unwonted meteor is portentous, and fome 
divine prognoitick, ’ Glanville. 
2. Monfirous; prodigious; wondertul.. In 
an ill fenfe, 


Shak/peare. 


Po/RTESSE. 


POR 


PO'RTER. ». f. [portier, Fr. from porta, 


Latin, a pate. 


1. One that has the charge of the gate. 


Porter, remember what l give in charge, 
Aud, when you've fo done, bring the keys to me. 
Shak/peare. 
Arm all my houfehold prefently, and charge 
The porter he let no man in till day. Ben ‘fonfon. 
Nic. Frog demanded to he his porter, and his 
fihmonger, to keep the keys of his gates, and 
furnifh the kitchen. “Arbuthnot, 


2. One who waits at the door to receive 


meflages, 


A fav'rite porrer with his mafter vie, 
Be brib’d as often, and as often lie. 


Pope. 


3. [porterr, Fr. trom porto, Lat. to carry. | 


One who carries burdens for hire. 

It is with kings fometimes as with porters, whofe 
packs may joitle one againit the other, yet remain 
good friends hill. Flawed, 

By porter, who can tell whether I mean aman who 
bears burthens, or a fervant who waits at a gate? 

Wats. 


Po'r TERAGE, #. f. [from porter.] Money 


paid for carriage. 
nm. f. <A breviary. See 


PorRTASS. 


Po/RTGLAVE. n. f. [porter and glaive, Fr, 


and Erfe.] A fword-bearer. Ainfrw. 


Po/RTGRAVE. ) x, /.[ porta, Lat. and grave, 
Po'RTGREVE. f 


‘Teutonick, a keeper. | 
The keeper of agate. Obfolete. 


Po/RTHOLS. 2. f. [from fort and hole] A 


hole cut like a window in a fhip’s fide, 
where a gun is placed. 


Po’rt1C0. w. f. [ porticus, Lat, portico, Ital, 


portique, Fr.) A covered walk; a piazza, 
The rich their wealth beftow 

On fome expentive airy portico; 

Where lafe from thowers they may be born in ftate, 

And free from tempeits for fair weather wait. Dryd. 


PO'RTION. 2. f[ portion, Fr. portio, Lat. ] 
1. A part. 


Thefe are parts of his ways, but how little a 
ortion is heard of him ? ob. 
Like favour find the Irith, with like fate 
Advanc’d to be a portion of our itate. 

In battles won, tortune a part did claim, 
And foldiers have their portion in the fame. Waller. 
Thofe great portions or fragments fell into the 

abyfs; fome in one poiture, and fome in another. 
Burnet, 


Water. 


Pirithous no {mall porrion of the war 


Prefs'd on, and thook his lance. Dryden, 


2. A part affigned; an allotment; a divi- 


erd. 
Here’s their pris’n ordain’d and porticn fet. 
Milton. 
Sheu'd you no honey vow to tafe, 
But what the mafter-bees have plac’d 
ln compafs of their cells, how fmall 
A portion to your {hare would fall ! ~ Waller, 


Of words they feldom know more than the 
grammatical conitruction, unlefs they are born with 
a poetical gemius, which is a rare portisa amongit 
them. Dryden. 

As foon as any good appears to make a part of 
their portion of happinefs, they begin to delire it. 

Locke. 

When he confiders the temptations of poverty 

and riches, and how fatally it wall affect his happi- 


Po'RTOISE. xe /- 


POR 


The gods who portion out 
The lots of princes a9 of private men, 
Have put a bar between his hopes and empire. Rewee 
Argos the feat of fovereign rule I chofe, 
Where my Ulytfes and his race might reign, 
And portion to his tribes the wide domain. 


Pope. 


2. To endow with a fortune. 


Him portion'd maids, apprentic’d orphans blett, 
The young who labour, and the old who rett, Pepe. 


Po/RTIONER. x. f. [from portiaz.} One that 


divides. 


PO'RTLINESS.  /. [from portly.] Dignity 


of mien; grandeur of demeanour ; bulk 
of perfonage. 
Such pride his praife, fuch portlinefs his honour, 
That boldnefs innocence bears in her eyes; 
And her tair countenance like a goodly banner 
Spreads in detiance of all enemies. Spenfer. 
When fubftantialnels combineth with delighttul- 
nefs, fulnefs with finenels, feemlinefs with porr- 
nefs, and currantnels with ftaycdnefs, how can the 
language found other than moft full of fweetnefs ? 
Camden's Kemainrse 


Polrti.y. adj. [from port. | 
1. Grand of mien. 


Rudely thou wroag’tt my dear heart’e defire, 

In finding fault with her too part/y pridu. Spenfers 

Your argofies with portly fail, 

Like figniors and rich burghers on the food, 

Or as it were the pageants of the fea, 

Do overpeer the petty trattickers. Shatfpeare. 
A goodly, port/y man and a corpulent; ot a 

cheerful look, a pleafing eye, and a mott noble 

carriage. Shalfpcure. 
A portly prince, and goodly to the fight, 

He feem’d a fon of Anak for his height. Dryitex. 


2, Bulky; fwelling. 


Our houfe little deferves 
The fcourge of greatnefs to be ufed on its 
And that fame greatnefs too, which our own hands 
Have help’u to make fo purr/y. Sbuat/peare. 


Po'RTMAN. 2./. [port and man.}] An inha- 


bitant or burgefs, as thofe of the cinque 
ports. Dia. 


PORTMANTEAU. x. /. [ portmanteau, kr. | 


A chet or bag in which clothes are 
carried. 

I delired him to carry one of my porimanteaus 5 
but he laughed, and bid another doit. Speur. 
In fea language, a fhip 
is faid to ride a partoife, when fhe rides 
with her yards ftruck down to the deck. 

Did. 


PO'RTRAIT, x. f.[pourirait, Fr.] A picture 


drawn after the life. 

As this idea of perfe€tion is of little ufe in 
portraits, cr the refemblances of particular perfons, 
fo neither is it in the characters of comedy and 
tragedy, which are always to be drawn with fome 
fpecks of trailty, fuch as they have been defcribed in 
hiltory. Dryer. 

The figure of his body was Rrong, proportionable, 
beautiful, and were his picture well drawn, it muit 
deierve the praise given to the portraits of Raphael. 

Prior. 

If a portrait painter is defirous tw raife and 
improve his fubjeét, he has no other means than 
by approaching it to a general idea; he leaves out 
all the minute breaks and peculiarities in the fzee, 
aad changes the drefs from a temporary fathion to 
one more permanent, which has annexed to it no 
idcas of meannefs from its being familiar to us. 


Overlay 
With this portentous bridge the dark abyfs. Milten. 
No bext of more portentius fize 
In the Hercinian foreft lies. Rofcommon. 
Let us look upon them as fo many prodigious 
exceptions from our common nature, as fo many 
portentous animals, like the ftrange unnatural pro- 
ductions of Africa. South. 
The petticoat wiil thrink at your firk coming to 
town; at lea a touch of your pen will make it 
contrat itfelf, and by that means oblige feveral 
who are terrified or altonifhed at this portentous 
novelty. Addifon. 


Reynolds. 
In portraits, the grace, and, we may add, the 
likenets, confits more im taking the general air, 
than im obferving the exact fimilitude of every 
feature, Reynolds. 
To PORTRAIT. v. a. [ pourtraire, Fr. from 
the noun.] To draw; to portray. Ic is 
perhaps ill copied, and thould be written 
in the following examples portray. 
In moft exquifite pictures, they blaze and porira‘r 
not only the dainty lincaments or beauty, but alfo 
round about inadow the rude thickets aud craggy cliffs. 


ope ele 
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nefs to be overcome by them, he will join with 
Agur in petitioning God for «he fafer portion ot a 
moderate convenience. Rogers. 

One or two faults arc eafily to be remedied with 
a very [mall portion of abilities. Swift. 


3. Part of an inheritance given to a child; 


a fortune. 
Leave to thy children tumult, ftrife, aad war, 
Portions of toil, and legacies of care. Prior. 
4. A wife’s fortune. 
Yo Po'RTION. v. a. [from the noun, | 
1. To divide 5 to parcel, 


PROwS 


q porseain in Arthur the image of abravaknizhts | 
periected in the twelve private moral virtues. Spen}. 
Po'RTRAITURE. xe f. { paurtraiture, Fr. 
~ is AJ & 
from partray.) Pichure; painted refem- 
blance. 
By the image of my caufe I fee 


The portraiture of his, Séuk/peare. 
Let fome trange mytierious dream, 

Wave at his avings in airy ftream 

Oi lively portraiture difplay'd, 

Softly on my eye-].ds laid. Milton. 


Herein was alfo the portraiture of a hart. Drown. 
This is the pertraitare ot our carth, drawn withe 


out flattery. barnet. 
Her wry-mouth'd portrairure 
Difplay’d the fares her confelfors endure, Pope. 


He delineates and gives us the portraiture or a 
rfect orator. Baker, 
Jo PO'RTRAY. v. a. | pourtraire, Fr.) 
1. To pairt; to defcribe by picture. 
The earl of Warwick's recged tkatk is yet to be 
feen portrayed in many places ot their church feeple. 
Careu:. 
Take a tile, and fo por’rzy upon it the city 
Jerufalem. Ezekiel. 
Our Phenix queen was there pertray'd too bright, 
Beauty alone could beauty take fo night. Dryden. 
2. To adorna with pictures. 
Shields 
Various, with boaftful argument portray'd. Miitor. 
Po'r tress. f. [from porter,] A female 
uardian of a gate, 


The portre/s of hell-gate reply’d. Milton. 
The {hoes puton, our faithful portrefi 

Admits us in to ttoem the fortrefs ; 

White like a cat with walauts fhod, 

Stumbling at ev'ry ftep fhe trod. Swift. 


PO'RWIGLE. xe f A tadpole or young 
frog not yet fully fhaped. 

That black and rcund iubftance began to grow 
oval, after a while the head, the eyes, the tailtobe 
difeernible, and at Jaft to become that which the 
ancients called gyrinus, we a perwigle or tadpole. 

Brown's Vegar Erreurs, 
Po'ry. adj. [porcux, Fr. from pore.] Full 
of pores, 

To the court arriv’d, th’ admiring fon 
Beholds the vaulted roofs of pory Aone. Dryden. 

Jo POSE. v. a. [from pofe, an old word 
fignifying heavinefs or ftupefaction, 
gepoke, Saxon. Skinner. ] 

y. To puzzle; to gravel; to put toa ftand 
or flop. 

Learning was pos'd, philofophy was fets. 
Sophifters taken in a fither’s net. Herbert. 

How God's eternal fon thould be man’s brother, 
Pojeth his proudeit intellectual power. = Cra/Puu. 

The only remaining queftion to me I confefs is a 
ping one. Ban:mond. 

Asan evidence of human infirmities, I fhall give 
inftances of our intellectual blindnefs, not that I 
defign to pfe them with thofe common eniginas of 
magnetifm. Glanville. 

Particularly in learning of languages, there i: leait 
occafion tor pofing of children. Lecke. 

2. To appofe; to interrogate. 

She in the prefence of others sofed him and ifted 


him, thereby to try whether he were indecd the very 
cuke of York or no. Bacon. 


Poser, wf. [from pofe.}] One that afks 

queflions to try capacitizs; an examiner. 

He that queftioncth much, fhall learn much; bug 

Jet his quettious not be troublefomse, for that is Àt fo, 

a prere Bacon, 

Pousti TED. adj. [pojitus, Latin. It has the 

appearance of a participle preterit, but it 
has no verh.] Placed; ranged, 

That the principle that fets on work thefe organs 
is nothing cife bur che modification of matter, or 
the natural mation thercot thus, or thus pofted oi 
difpofed, is noh apparensly tulfe. Hale. 

POSITION, n. f [ poftiton, Fr. fofitia, L.at.] 
Ja State of being placed; fituation. 

Tron haviag flood long in a window, being thence 

uken, aud ov the help of a cork balanced in water, 


POS 
where it may have a free mobility, wili bewray a 
kind of inquietude «ill it attain the former pofirion. 
Wottor. 

They are the happie regions for fruits, by the 
excellence of ioil, the pofijion of mountains, and 
the frequency of ftrea:ns. Temple. 

Since no one fees all, and we have digerert 
pro pects of the fame thing, according to our d:!- 
ferent pofitions to it, it is not incongruous to try 
whether another may not have notions that efcaged 
him. Locke. 

By varying the pofiicn of my eye, and moving it 
nearer to of farther from the dire beam of the fun’s 
light, the colour of the fun's reflected light con- 
tantly varied upon the fpeculum as it did upon my 
cue Newton. 

Place oui fclves in fuch a poftrion toward the object, 
or place the object in fuch a poftticn toward our 
eye, as may give us the cleareft reprefentation of it; 
for a different pofition greatly alters the appearance 
of bodies. Watts’ Logick. 

2. Principle laid down. 

Of any offence or fin therein committed againft 
God, with what confcience can ye accufe us, when 
your own pofisions are, that the things we obferve 
f}:ould every one of them bé dearer unto us than tea 
thoufand lives ? Lizoker, 

Let not the proof of any pofitiors depend on the 
pyitisns that toilow, but always oa thofe which go 
befors. Watts. 

3. Audvancement of any principle. 

A fallacious illation is to conclude from the 
piftion of the antecedent unto the pafitioz of the 
confequent, or the remocion of the confequent to the 
remotion of the antecedent Broeren. 

4. [In grammar.] The ftate of a vowel 
placed before two confonants, as pômpour ; 


or a double confonant, as ax/e. 


Posi'TioxaL. adj.| from pojition. | Refpect- | 


ing pofition. 

The leaves of cataputia or fpurge plucked upwards 
or dowuwards, periorming their operations by purge 
or vomit, as old wives ttill do preach, is a ftrange 
conceit, afcribing unto plants pyttional operations. 

Brown. 
PO'SITIVE, adj. [psftivus, Lar. pofitif, 
French. | 
1. Not negative ; capable of being affirmed ; 
real; abfolute. 

The power or bloom is a poftive good, although 
the remove of it, to give place to the truit, be a 
Comparative good. Bacon, 

Itis well and truly faid in fchools, in fin there 1s 
nothing pofitive; but it is a waat of that which 
ought to be, or fubfit, partly in the nature of man, 
and partly in the actions of nature. Perkins. 

Hardnefs carries fomewhat more of poftive in it 
than impenetrability, which is negative; and is 
perhaps more a comicqucace of folidity, than folidity 
isfelf. Locke, 

WW hatfoever doth or can exif, or be confidered as 
one thing, is p:ftive ; and fo not only (imple ideas 
and fubitances, but modes alfo are pofitic'e beings, 
though theparts, of which they confit, are very often 
relative one to another. Lacki. 

2. Abfolute; particular; úire; not im- 
plied. 

As tor pofitive words, that he would not bear 
arms againft king Edward's fon, though the words 
ftem calm, yetitwas a plain aad dircct over-ruling 
of the king’s title. Bacon. 

3. Dogmatical ; ready to lay down notions 
with confidence ; Rubborn in opinion. 

l am fometimes duudting, when 1 might be 
Pystive, and fomet.mes content out of feafon. 

Ryner., 

Some peftive prihitieg fops we know, 

That, it once wrong, Will needs be always fo; 
But you, with pleature, own your errors patt, 
And make each day a critick on the laft. 

4. Settled by arbitrary appointment. 

In laws, that which is natural, bindeth univerfally ; 
that which is poftive, not fo. Eesker, 


Pope. 


Althcugh no laws but pofirive ve mutable, yet all 


are not mutable which be pufitive; pufstive laws are 
cither permanent or elfe changeabie, according as the 
matter luelf as, concerning which they were made. 

Ficcher, 


PIOUS" 


The Yaw is called pofitive, which is wat inbred, 
imprinted, or infuled, into the heart of man, by 
nature or grace; butis ampofed by an external min- 
date of a lawgiver, having authority to com mand. 
Widite. 

Laws are but pofitive ; love's pow’r we fee, 

Ts nature's fanétion, and her frh decree. Deyadew, 

| 5- Having the power to caa&t any law. 

Not to confent to the enadling of fuch a law, 
which has no view befides the general good, unlefa 
another law hall at the laine time pa, with no 
other view but that of advancing the power of one 
party alone; what is this but to claim a pofitive 
voicc, as well as 2 negative ? Saif. 

6. Certain; affured: as, he was pofrive as 
to the t2ct. 

Po'siTIVELY. adv, [from poftive. ] 

1. Abfoluteiy ; by way of dire& potician, 

The good cr evil, which is removed, may be 
efteemed good or esl comparatively, and not fofi- 
tively or Simply. 

| 2. Not negatively. 

It is impothble that any fuccefive duration fhould 
be atually and j offtively infinite, or have intimte 
fuccefions already gone and pait. Bealey. 
3. Certainly ; without dubitation. 
i Give me fome breath, fome lutle paute, 

Betore i pfitively {peak ia this. Shak fpese. 

it was 2dlulutely certain, that this part was pø- 
tively yours, and could nut poilibly be written be any 
other. : ’ Liyadn. 

. Peremptorily ; in rong terms. 

I would afk any man, that has but once read the 
bible, whether the whoie tencr of the divine law 
docs not pofitively require humiiity aud meekuefs to 
alf men. Spratt. 

Pu'stTIVENESS, x. f. [from pafrive, | 
1. Aciualne‘s; not mere negation, 

The poftivene/s of fins of commiffion lies both in 
the habitude ot the wall and in theexecuted act too; 
whereas the pofiriverc/s of fins of omiffion is in che 
habitude of the will only. Novis. 

2. Peremptorinefs; confidence. 

This peremptorinefs is of two forts; the one a 
magilteriainefs in matters of opinion, the other a 
pofitivencjs in relating matters of fact; in the one 
we impofe upon men’s unceritandings, in» the other 
oa their faith. Government cf the Tongues 

Positilvivy. a S.[ froin po/fitive. | Peremp. 
torinefs ; confidence. “A low word. 

Courage and poftivity are never more necellary 
than on fuch an occafion ; but it is good to join fome 
argument with them of real and conwncing force, 
ard let it be ttronsly pronounced too. Watts, 

Folsiture. x». f. [pofetura, Latin.] The 
manner in which any thing is placed. 

Suppofing the pyfitureof the party’s hand who did 
throw the dice, and fuppofing all otber things, which 
did concur to the production of that cał, to be the 
very fame they were, there is no doubt but in this 
cafe the catt is necetlury. Lramball, 

Po'SNET. n. {from baffinet, Fr. Skinner, | 
A Uele balin; a portinger; a fkillet, 

To meke proot of the incorpcration ot filver and 
tin in equal quaptty, and allo whether it yield no 
fouinets more than tilver; and again, whether it will 
endure the o:dinary firey which belonge:h to chatting- 
dither, pofaets, and fuch other filver veilcls, Bacon, 

FO'SSE. a. J. [Latin.] An armed power ; 
fiom poffe comitaru:, the power of the 
fhires. A low word. 

I'he pefe comitatus, the pawer of the whole 
county, 1s legally commutied ento him. Bacen, 
| 
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As it the paffiou that rules, where the therit® of 
the place, and caine off wath all the pafe, the 
underfanding is icized. Locke, 

To POSSIWSS. v. a. [p fefus, Lat. pofiider, 
French. | 

Ie To have as an owner; to be mafier of; 
to enjoy or occupy actually. 

She wall not let inftructions exter 
Where folly now po/effes 

Record a gift, 
Herein the court, of ail he cies para’, 
Unto his fon. Sbekjpeare, 
2. Jo feize; to obtain. 


Soaik peus i 


POS 


The Englith marched towards the river Elke, 


intending to po//e/s a hill called Under- Eike. 
Hayward. 


3. To give poffeffion or command of any 
thing; to make maker of. It has of 


before that which is poffeffed ; fometimes” 


anciently usb, 

Is he yet Pff, 
How much you would ?— 
— Ay, ay, three thoufand ducats. Shakfpeare. 

This man, whom hand to hand I flew in fight, 
May be peka with fome (tore of crowns. Sbakf 

This pfcijfes us of the mott valuable bleifing of 
human life, friendMip. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Seem I to the fufficiently poffe/s'd 
Of happinefs or not, who am alone 
From all eternity ? Milton. 

I hope to poffefs chymiĝts and corpufcularians of 
the advantages to each party, by confederacy between 
them. Beyle. 

The intent of this fable isto poffe/s us of a juft 
fenfe of the vanity of thefe craving appetites. 

L’ Eftraoge. 

Whole houfes, of their whole defires po//-/?, 

Are often ruin’d at their own requett. Dryden. 
Of fortune’s favour long poféfs’ d, 
He was with one fair daughter only blets’d. Dryden. 

We poffeJed ourfelves cf the kingdom of Naples, 
the dutchy of Milan, and the avenue of France in 
Italy. Ad tifon. 

Endowed wirh the greateft perfeCtions of nature, 
and pfied of all the advantages of external 
condition, Solomon eould not find happinefs, Prior, 

4. To fill with fomething fixed. 

Ttisof unfperkable advantage to poffèfs our minds 
with an habitual good intention, and to aim all our 
thoughts, words, and actions at fome laudable end. 

Addijon. 

Thofe, under the great officers, know every little 
eafe that is before the great man, and if they are 
pleged with honet minds, will confider poverty 
as a recommendation. Addifon, 

g. To have power over, as an unclean 
{pirit. 

Beware what fpirit rages in your breatt ; 

For ten infpir’d, ten thoufand are pefe. Rofecm. 

Intpir’d within, and yet pzfe/s’d without. 

Cleaveland. 

I think, thatthe man is poffe/ed. Swift. 

6. To affect by inteftine power. 
He’s poffe/? with greatnefs, 
And fpeaks not to him'elf, but with a pride 
That quarrels at felf-breath. Shalfpeare. 

Let not your ears delpife my tongue, 

Which hall p2fe/s them with the heavielt found 
That ever yet they heard. Swift. 
Poffeft with rumours full of idle dreams, 
Not knowing what they fear, but full of fear. 
Sak peare, 
What fury, O fon, 
Poff: fes thee to bend that mortal dart 
Againit thy father’s herd 2 

With the rage of all their race poef, 

Stung to the foul the brothers ftart trom reft. Pope. 


Posse'ssrox, v, e [pofefiin, Fr. pofiffin 
Latin. ] 
x. The ftate of owning or having in one’s 
own hands or power; property. 
He shall inherit her, and his generation fhall hold 
her in peffcffion. Ecclefifticus. 
In poffefficn fuch, not only of right, 
I call you, Milton. 


2. The thing poffeffed. 
Do nothing to lofe the bet pof-/ion of life, that 
of honour and truth. Temple. 
A man has no right over another’s life, by his 
having a property in land and pof/e//iov's. Locke 
3. Madnefs caufed. by the internal opera- 
tion of an unclean fpirit. 
Tv Posse'sstun. v. a. To inveft with 
property. Obfolete. 
Sundry more gentlemen this little hundred poffef- 
feth and pe/jejionerd. Carew. 


Posse'sstoner. 7 fe [from fpofefion.] 
Mafter; one thst has the power or pru- 
perty of any thing, 


Milton. 


POS 


They were people, whom having been of old 
freemen and pafefioners, the Lacedemonians had 
conquered. Sidney. 

Po'ssessiv e. adj.[ po fi vus, Lat, } Having 
peffefion. 
Posse’ssor. xe f. [prfefor, Lat. pofefeur, 
Fr.) Owner; mafter; proprietor. 
Thou profo:undelt hell 
Receive thy new poff fer. Milton. 

A confiderable difference lies between the honour 
of men for natural and acquired excellencies and 
divine graces, that thofe having more of human 
nature in them, the honour doth more directly 
redound to the poffe for of them. Stilling fleet. 

*Twas the intercit of thofc, who thirited after the 
poff<ffions of the clergy, to regrefent the pofrg/urs 
in as vile colours as they could. Arserbury. 

Think of the happinefs of the prophets and 
apottles, faints and martyrs, who are now rejoicing 
in the prefence of God, and lee themfelves puffe fors 
of eternal glory. Law. 

Po'ssessory. adj. [paffeffoire, Fr. from 
pyfe/s.| Having poffeffion. 

This he detains from the ivy much againit his 
will ; for he thould be the true poffe/fory lord thereof. 

Efocuel. 
Po'sset. 2. A [psfea, Lat.] Milk curdled 
with wine or any acid, ~ 

We’ll have a poffer at the latter end of a fca-coal 
fire. Shakfpeare. 

In came the bridemaids with the poffet, 

The bridegroom eat in fpight. Suckling. 

I allowed him medicated broths, Zo/fer aie, and 
pearl julep. Wijeman, 

A {paring diet did her health affure ; 
Or fick, a pepper poffet was her cure. Dryden. 

The cure of the ftone confifts in vomiting with 
poffet drink, in which althea roots are boiled. 

Flyer. 

Increafe the milk when it is diminished by the 

too great ufe of fleih meats, by gruels and poffet drink, 
Arbuthnot, 
[from the noun.] ‘To 


To Po'ssET, vw a. 
as milk with acids. 


turn; to curdle: 


Not ufed. 

Swiftas quickfilver it courfes through 
The nat’ral gates and allies of the body ; 
And, witha ludden vigour, it doth poffet 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 
The thin ana wholefome blood. Shak/peare, 


Possteviity. 2. 4 [pofibilité, Fr.] The 
power of being in any manner; the ftate 
of being poffible. 


There is no let, but that as often as thofe books 
are read, aod nsed forequireth, the {tile of their 
differences may exprefly be mentioned to bar even all 
pubpeility of error. Hcoter, 

Brother, (peak with poffidilities, 

And do not break intoathefe woctul extremes. SA.2b/ 

When we have for the proof of any thing fome 
oí the higheit kinds of evidence, in this cafe it is 
not the fuggettion of a mere po/idility that the thing 
may be otherwile, that ought to be any fufficient 
caule of doubting. Wiskins, 

Confider him aatecedently to his creation, while 
he yet lay in the barren womb of nothing, and only 
in the number of pffibilities; and confequently 
could have nothing to recommend him to Chrift’s 
afteCtion. Scuth, 
_ A bare poffrbility, that a thing may be or not be, 
is no juit caufe of doubting whether a thing be or nor. 

Tillotfon. 

According to the multifarioufnels of this imita- 

bility, fo are the poffbilities of being. Nervis. 
_ Example not only teaches us our duty, but con- 
vinces us of the pofzdility of our imitation. Reigers. 


PO'SSI BLE. adj. [pcfrble, Fr. poffibilis, 


Lat. ] Having the power to be or to he 
G 


done ; not contrary to the nature of 
things. 
Admit all thefe impofibilities and great abfurdi- 
ties to be po//rb/e and convenient. Whi:gife. 
With men this is impoflible, but with God all 
things are peffible. Matthew. 
AN things ave pafbfe to him that believeth. Aarg. 
Firm we lubit, but pofad/ctolwerve. Milton. 


POS 


He muf not May within doors, for fear the hou% 
fhould fall upon him, for that is pofid/es nor mu 
he gn out, lecit the next man that meets him thould 
kill him, for that is alfo pfi e, Wilkins, 

it will fearce feem pufftale, that Ged Moud 
engrave principles in men’s mings in words of 
uncertain henihication, Lacke, 

Seta pleafure tempting, and the hand of the 
Almighty sitsbty prey ered to take vengeance, and 
tell whether it be poffizde for people wantonly to 
offend againft the law. Lecke, 


Po'ssısL yY. adv. [from pafible.] 
1. By any power really exitting. 

Within the compafs of which laws, we do rot 
only comprehend whatlucver may be ealily knqwa 
to belong to the duty of all men, but even what 
ever may pe//id/y be known to be of that quality. 

Ílcokir. 

Can we pofffaly his love defert? Mil tct6 

2. Perhaps; without abfurdity, 

Peffibly he might be found in the hands of the 
carl of filex, but he would be dead Erit Ci avendsn, 

Arbitrary power tends to make a man a bad 
favercign, who might pof76/p have been a good one, 
had he been invetted with an authority circum. 
fcrided by laws, Addifen, 


POST. x. f. [potey Fre eguis pofitis cnrfor.] 
1. Ahalty meffenger ; a courier who comes 
and goes at ftated times; cominonly a 


letter carrier. 
In certain places there be always freh poffs to 
carry that farther which is biought unto them by 


the other. Abst. 
Thee I'll rake up, the pf unfanctined 
Of murth'rous lechers. Shatfpeare. 


l fear my Julia would not deign my lines, 
Receiving them by fuch a worthlefs py? Ibakibe 
A cripple in the way out-trayels a tuotman, or a 
pof out of the way. Ben Foufor. 
[fend you the fair copy of the poem on dulnets, 
which I should not care to hazard by the commca 
pof. Pape. 
2. Quick courfe or manner of travelling. 
This is the fenfe in which tt is taken; 
but the expreflion feems elliptical: 7 
ride poł, is ta ride asa poit, or to ride 
in the manner cf a poit; courir en pohe; 
whence Shak/peare, to ride in poft. 
I brought my malter news of Juliet’s death, 
And then iz po? he came trom Mantua 
To this fame monument. Romo and Julieta 

Sent from Media pof? to Egypt. Nitoe 

He who rides po/f through an unknown country, 
cannot dittinguisn the fituation of piaces. — Dry dere 

3. [pofe, Fr, from pafitus, Lat. | Situation ; 
feat. 

The waters rife every where upon the furface or 
the earths which new poff, when they had once 
feized on, they would never quit. Burret. 

4. Military ftatioa. 

See before the gate what ftalking ghoit 

Commands the guard, what fentries keep the pi/i ? 


Diy den 
As I watch’ the gates, 
Lodg’d on my poff, a herald is arriv’d 
From C.efar’s camp. Aadiifer. 


M hatever pirit, carelels of his charge, 
His pif neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 
Shall feel {harp vengeance. Pepe. 

Each of the Grecian captains he reprefents. con- 
quering a fingle Trojan, white Diomed encounters 
two at once; and when they are engaged, each in 
his diftinct poff, he only is drawn fighting in every 
quarter. Pope. 

5- Place; employment ; office. 

Every man has his po afligned to him, and in 

that {tation he is weil, ithe zan but think himfelf fo. 
Le EGranges 

Falfe men are not to be taken into contidence, nor 
feariul mea into a pof that requires refolvtion. 

L' Eftrange. 

Without letters a man can never be quelified tor 
any confderable p/f in the camp ; for courage and 
corporal force, unlefs joined with conduct, the ufual 
cffects of contemplation, are no more bt to coms 
mand than 3 tempek. Collies, 


EOS 


While you, my lord, the rural Mades adinire, 
And from Britannia’s publick pafs retire, 
Me intotoreign realms my tate conveys.  Aduifzn. 
Certain laws, by (uff ‘vers thought unjufl, 
Deny’d all pfs of profit or of trutt. pe. 
Many thoufands there are, who determine the 
jultice or madnefs of national adminiftrations, 
whom neither God nor men ever qualified tor fich 
2 poft of judgment: ] Warts. 
6. {poftis, Lat.] A piece of timber fet 
erect. 
‘Phe blond they thail ftrike on ihe two fide 7 
upper pis ot the houic. Exodus, 
fir-irecs, cypreffes, and cedars being, by a kind 
of natural rigour, infiexible downwards, are thereby 
fittett tor pefès or pillars. Wotton. 
off is equivocal; it is a piece of timber, or a 
fwift meflenger. Waits. 
To Post. v.x. [psiker, Fre. from the noun. | 
‘To travel with foeed, 
I pofeed day and night to meet you. Shak/peare. 
Wall you prefently take horfe with him, 


And with all fpeed pof with him towards the north? 


Shak/peare. 
Pef (peedily to my lord, your hufvand, 
Shew him this letter. Shak/peare. 
Mott wicked fpeed, to fof? 
With fuch dexterity toincettuous fheets, Shak /peare. 
Then tais, then that man’s aid, they crave, 
implore 3 
Enf here for help, feek there their followers. 
Daniel. 
The Turkith meffenger prefently took horfe, 
which was there in readinefs for him, and pafed 
towards Conitantinople with as much {peed as he 
could. Knolles. 
Vhem:ftocles made Xerxes p2f? apace out of 
Cireece, by giving out that the Grecians had a 
purpofe to break his bridge of ships athwart the 
Hellefpont. 
‘Thoufands at his bidding fpeed, 
And pof? o’er land and ocean without ret. Ailton, 
With fongs and dance we celebrate the day 5 
At ather times we reign by night alone, 
And pofing throug the fkies purfue the moon. 
Dryden, 
No wonder that paftorals are fallen intodilefteem ; 
J fee the reader aiready uncafy at this part of Virgil, 
counting the pages, and ping to the sEneis. 


Wialfb. 


Bacon. 


This only object of my real care, 
In fome few pofting fatal hours is hurl'd 
From wealth, trom pow’r, from love, and from the 
world. Priv. 
To POST. Zs a. 


3. To fix opprobrioufly on pofts. 

Many gentlemen, for their integrity in their votes, 
werc, by p2?ixg their names, expofed to the popular 
ealumny and fury. King Charles, 

On‘pain of being poe! toyour forrow, 
Fail of, at four, to meet me. 

a, [ pofter, Fr 
to fx. 


The confcious prieft, who was fuborn’d before, 
Stood ready poffed at the poftern door. Dryden. 
Jle that proceeds upon other principles in his 
eoquiry into any fciences, puts hinlelt on that fide, 
and: prfx himfelf in a party, which he will not quit 
ti!! he be beaten out. Locke. 
When a man is pofed in the ftation of a minifter, 
he is fure, beKdesthe natural tatigce of it, to incur 
the envy of fome, and the difpleature of others, Add. 
3. To regifter methodically ; to tranfcribe 
from one book into another. A term 

common among merchants. 

You have not pofled your books thefe ten years ; 
how thould a man keep his affairseven at this rate ? 


Aréxthnot. 
4. To delay. Obfolete. 
l have not topt mine ears to their demands, 
Nor pafled off their fuits with flow delays ; 
"Ten why thould they love kd ward more than me? 
Sbak/peare. 
Polstace. m. > [from pof.] Money paid 
for conveyance of a letter. 
Fifty pounds for the poffze of a letter! to fend 
by thechusch, is the dearait soad ia chriftendom. 
? Liryden. 


Granville, 
To place; to itation; 


A 


— ————— 


sand 


2. Backward. 


POSTERIO'RITY. 7 


POS 


| Tou'srpoy. x. fe [pof and boy.) Courier ; 


boy that rides polt. 


This genius came thither inthe thape of a p Afboy, 
and cried out, that Mons was relieved. Tatter. 


TaPosrDa'Tre. wa, LpA. after, Lat. and 


dates) ‘To date later than the real time. 


PosTtDILU'vr AN. adj (pof and diluvium, 


Lat. |] Pofterior to the flood. 

Take a view of the pafldilievian itate of this our 
globe, how it hath ituod tor thefe lait four thoufand 
years. bi codward. 


POSTDILUWIAN, v, fi [po and diluvium, 


Lar} One that lived ince the food. 
Uhe antediiuvians lived a thoufand years; and 

as for the age of the p:/i.di.uviens tor fome centuries, 

the annals of Wheenicia, Egypt, and China, agree 


with die tenor of the facred htitory. Grew. 


POSTER. a. Je [from pof.| A courier; 


one that travels haftily. 
Weird fiters hand in hand 
Pcffers of the fea and land, 


‘Thus dogo about. Shakfpeare. 


POSTE'RIOR, adi. [pofferior, Lat. pfe- 


rieur, Fr. ] 


1. Happening after; placed after; follow- 


ing. 
Where the anterior body giveth way, as fat as 


the pofierior cometh on, it maketh no noife, be the 


motion never fo great. Bacon, 


No care was taken to have this matter remedied 
by the explanatory articles pofferior to the report. 

Addifen, 

Hefiod was po/ferisr to Homer. Broome. 

This orderly ditpofitinn of things includes the 

ideas of prior, poferioy, and fimultaneous. FPurts. 


And now had fame’s pofterior trumpet blowa, 
And all the nations f'ummon’d. Pope. 


POSTE'RIORS. w. fe (poferiora, Lat.] The 


hinder parts, 


To raife one hundred and ten thoufand pounds, is 
as vain as thatof Rabelais, to fqueeze out wind from 
the pafferiors of a dead afs. Swift, 


J. [pofterioritée, Fr. 
from pofferior.| The ftate of being after; 
oppolite to priority. 

Although the condition of fex and pofferiority of 
creation might extenuate the error of a woman, yet 
it was inexcufabie in the man. Brown. 

There muft be a poffericrity in time of every com- 


pounded hody, to thefe more fimple bodies out of 
which it is conftituted. Hale. 


Posreaity. 2. f. [poflerité, Fr. pofteritas, 


Lat. | Succeeding generations ; defcend- 
ants: oppofed to ancefors. 
Te was faid, 
Tt fhou'd not fand in thy pofferity ; 
But that myfelt thould be the father 
Of many kings. Shakfprare. 
Since arms avail not now that Henry’s dead, 
Peflerity await tor wretched years. Shuk/peare. 
F féerity inform’d by thee might know, Milton. 
Their names thall be trantmitted to poflerity, 
and {poken of through all future ages.  Sma/ridges 
To the unhappy, that unjuftly bleed, 
Heav’n gives pofferity t avenge the deed. Pope. 
They were fallible, they were men; but if pofle- 
rity, tallible as they, grow bold and daring, where the 
othcr would have trembled, let them look to it. 
Waterland, 
Po'sTERN. z. f. [ poterne, French; pofterne, 
Dutch; janua pofica, Latin.}]} A {mall 
gate; a little door. 
Ere dawning light 
Difcover’d had the world to heaven wide, 
He by a privy poffermtook his flight, 
That of no envious eyes he mote be {py'd. Spexfer. 
Go on, good Eglamour, 
Out at the poffera by the abby wall. 
By broken byways did I inward pafs, 
And in that window made a poffere wide. Fairfax. 
Thefe ifued into the bafe court through a privy 
pern, and fharply yifited the affailants with 
halberde, Hayxard. 


Shakfseare. 


POS 


Great Britain hath had by his majefly a trons 
addition; the p fern, by which we were fo oftea 
entered and {urprifed, is now made up. Raleigh. 

‘The confcious priet, wl.o was fuborn’d before, 
Stood ready pofted at the puffer» door. Dryden. 

It the nerves, which a:e the conduits to covey 
them from without to the audience in the brain, be 
fodilordered, 2s not to perform their functions, they 
have no pofferz to be admitted by, no other ways to 
bring themfel ves into view. 

A private pcf/lern opens to my gardens, 
Through wluch the beautgous captive might remove, 


Decne 


Rowe. 


POSTEXI’STENCE. mf. [pf and cxifence. } 
Future exiltence. 

As Simonides has expofed the vicious part of 
women from the doctrine of pre-exiflence, fome of 
the ancient philofophers have fatirized the vicious 
part of the human fpecies, from a notion of the 
foul’s poflexiftence. Addifor:. 

PosTHA'CKNEY. 2. fe [po and kackney. | 
Hired pofthorfes. 

E'pying the French ambaffador with the kinz’s 
coach attending him, made them balk the beaten 
toad and teach pofibackaneys to leap hedges. otter. 

PosTHA'STE. ze f. [poft and bafle.) Halte 
like that of a courier. 
This is 
The fource of this our watch, and the chief head 
Of this pfi bafe and romage in the land. Sduhya. 
The duke 
Requires your hafte, pefibaffe appearance, 
Ev'n on the inftant. Sbhakfperre. 

This man tells us, that the world waxes old, 
though not in poffhaffe. Hakewiil, 

Po'stHOkSE. x. fe [poff and horfe.] “A 
horfe ftationed for the ufe of couriers. 

He lay under a tree, while his fervants were 
getting freth pofiLorfes for him, Sidney. 

He cannot live, I hope; and muf not die, 
Till George be pack’d with po/fborfe up to heav’n. 

Shakfpeare. 

Xaycus was forthwith befet øn every fide and 


taken prifoner, and by poffh:rics conveyed with all 
{peed to Conttantinople. Knollese 


Po'stHOUSE. z. /. (p and houfe.|] Poft- 
office; houfe where letters are taken and 
difpatched. 

An officer at the pzfhon’e in London places every 
letter he takes in, in the box belonging to the 
proper road. Watts. 


Po'strHumous, adi. [pfkumus, Lat. pofl- 
hume, Fr.] Done, bad, or publifhed 
after one’s death. 

In our prefent miferable and divided conditions 
how juit foever a man’s pretenfions may beto agreat 
or blamelefs reputation, he mult, with regard to his 
piftbumous character, content himfelf with fuch a 
confideration, as induced the famous fir Francis 
Bacon, after having bequeathed his foul to God, and 
his body to the earth, to leave his fame to foreign 
nations. Addijon. 

Po'stick. adj. [ pafticus, Lat.) Backward. 

The peffick and backward pofition of the feminine 


parts in quadrupeds, can hardly admit the fubititu- 
tion of mafculine generation, Brown. 


PO'STIL. 2. /. [poffille, Fr. poftilla, Lar. ] 
Glofs; marginal notes, 

To Po'stiL. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
glofs; toilluftrate with marginal notes. 

l have feen a book of account of Empfon’s, that 
had the king’s hand almoft to every leaf by avay of 
figning, and was in lome places po/ti/éed in the mare 
gin with the king's hand. Bacon. 

Po'sTILLER. 2. /. [from pofil.} One who 
| gloffes or illuftrates with marginal notes. 

I: hath been obferved by many holy writers, 
commonly delivered by pe/fiséers and commentators. 


Brown. 
Hence you phantaftick pofilers in fongs 


My text defeats your art, ties vature’s tongue. 
Chaveland. 
Posti/LioNn, 2. /. [ poftillon, Fr. ] 
1. One who guides the firft pair of a fet of 
fix horfes in a coach. 


POS 


Let the po/fiiton nature mount, and fet 
The coachman art be fet. Cowley 
A young batchelor of arts came to town recom- 
mended. to a chaplain’s place; but none being 
vacant, modeilly accepted of that of a pc/ii/ion. 
Tatier. 


#, One who guides a poft-chaife. 


PostimmiNious, cde poftilimininin, Lat. } 
Done or contrived fubfequently. 

The reafon why men are fo fhort and weak in 
governing, is, becaufe moft things fall out to them 
accidentally, and Come not into any compliance with 
their pre-conceived ends, but are forced to comply 
fubfequently,and to ftrike in with things as they fall 
out, by p2ffliminious after-applications of them to 
their purpofes. South. 


Po'sTMASTER. ‘n. f. [fof and maffer.] 
One who Fas charge of publick convey. 
arice of letters. i 

l came yonder at Eaton to marry Mrs. Anne 
Page ; and "tis a pcffrnzfler’s boy. Shak ‘peare. 
Without this letter, as he believes that happy 
revolution had never been effected, he prays to be 
made poffmafler general. Spefater. 

Po'stMASTER-GENERAL. 7. {. He who 
prefides over the pofts or Ietter-carriers. 

PosTMERI'DIAN. adj. {pof meridianus, Lat, } 
Being in the afternoon. 

Over-hafty digettion is the inconvenience of p</?- 
meridian Acep. Bacon. 


Po'storrice. 2. f. [fof and ofice.) Office 
where letters are delivered to the poft; a 
potthoufe. 


lf you don’t fend to me now and then, the pofl- 
effice will think me of no confequence ; for I have 
no cotrefpondent but you. Gay. 
If you are fent to the pofoffice with a letter, put 
itin carefully, Swift. 


Jo PosTPO'NE. wv. a. [ poflpono, Lat. pofl- 
pofer, ¥rench, | 
1. To put off; to delay. 
© You would poffpone me to another reign, 
Till when you are content tobe unjutt. Dryden. 
The moft trifling amufement is fuffcred ta pof- 
pene the one thing necetlary. agers. 
2. To fet in value below fomething elfe : 


with /o. 
~ All other confiderations Mould give way, and be 
poflponcd to this. Locke. 
PO'STSCRIPT. wf [pof and /criprum, Lat. ] 
The paragraph added to the end of a 


letter. 

I think he prefers the publick good to his private 
opinion; and therefore is willing his propotals (hould 
with freedom be examined: thus l underftand his 

ofifcript. Lecke. 
i he wrote a letter, would put that 
which was moft material in the pef/eript. Bacon. 

The following letter I fhall give my reader at 
length, without either preface or pefifeript. Addifpn. 

Your faying that I ought to have writ 3 poffeript 
to Gay’s, makes me not content to write lefs than a 
whole letter. Pope. 


Jo PO'STULATE. v. a. [pofulo, Latin ; 
puler, ¥r.] To beg or aflume without 
roof, 

They moft powerfully magnify God, who, not 
from poffulated and precarious inferences, entreat a 
courteous allent, but from experiments and undeni- 
abie effects. Brown. 


Po'stuLate. m. fo [pofulatum, Latin.] 
Pofition fuppofed or aflumed without 
roof. 

This we Mall induce not from pofulates and 
intreated maxims, but from undeniable principles. 
Brown. 

Some have calt a!l their tearning into the method 

of mathematiciaas, under theorems, problems, and 

poflulies. Hats. 
POSTULA'TION., x. fe [poftalatio, Latin ; 
pfulation, Fr, irom pflulate.] The act 


Vor. I, 


POT 


of fuppofing without proof; gratuitous 
affumption. 

A fecond poflulation to elicit my alfent, is the 
veracity of him that reports it. ale, 

Po'stuarory. adj. [from pofulate. | 
1. Affuming without proof, 
2. Affumed without proof. 

Whoever Ma!! perufe the phytognomy of Porta, 
and ftrilly obferve how vegetable realities are forced 
into animal reprefentations, may perceive the fein- 
blance is but poflu/atory. Brown. 

| Po'sTURE, 2. /. [pofure, Fr. pofitura, Lat.] 
1. Place; fituation; difpofition with 
regard to fomething elfe. 5 
Although thefe tudies are not fo pleafing as con- 
templations phyfical or mathematical, yet they 
recompence with the excellency of their ule in rela- 
tion to man, and his nobleft pofwre and ftation in 
this world, a ftate of regulated fociety. Hale. 
According to the poffure of our affairs in the laft 
camphign, this prince could have turned the balance 
on either file. Adtdifon. 
2. Voluntary collocation of the parts of 


the body with refpe& to each other, 
He ftarts, 
Then lays his finger on his temple ; frait 
Springs out into falt gait; then ftops again, 
Strikes his breaft hard, and then anon he cafts 
His cyes againit the moon, in moft ftrange poffures. 
Shak/peare. 
Where there are affections of reverence, there will 
be poffures of reverence. South. 
The piffure of a poetick figure is the defeription 
of his heroes in the performance of fuch or fuch an 
action. Dryden. 
In the mesneft marble ftature, one fees the faces, 
prftures, aits, and drefs of thofe that lived fo many 
ages before us. Addifon. 
3. State; difpofition. 
The lord Hopton left Arundel-caftle, before he 
had put it into the good poffure he intended. 
Clarendon. 
I am at the fame point and poffxre 1 was, when 
they forced me to leave Whitehall.  Aéng Charles. 
In this abject pefure have ye fworn 
T’ adore the conqueror. Milton. 
The feveral poftures of his devout foul in all con- 
ditions of life, are difplayed with great fimplicity. 
Atterbury. 
To Pe'stureE. v. a. [from the noun.| To 
put in any particular place or difpofition. 
Fle was raw with puring himtelf according to 
| the direction of the chirurgeons. Brock. 
The gilifins arc fo peffured, as to move from back 
to belly and e contra. Grew. 
POSTULATUM, n. f. [Latin.] Pofition 
affumed without proof. 
Calumnies often rcfuted, are the poffulasums of 
fcribblcrs, upon which they proceed as upon firit 


rinciples. Aduifon. 
p P 
Po'sTUREMASTER, 2. fe [pure and 
mafter.| One who teaches or practifes 
artificial contortions of the body. 
When the ftudents have accomplifhed themfelves 
in this part, they are to be delivered into the hands 
of a kind of p:ffurema/rer. Specdater. 


Po'sy. wf. [contracted from pref. ] 


1. A motto ona ring. 
A paltry ring, 
That the did give me, whole pofy was, 
Like cutler’s poetry ; 
Love me and leave me not. Shak fpeare, 
You have chofen a very fhort text to enlarge upon; 
I hould as foon expeét to fee a critick on the poefy 
of a ring, ason the infeription of a medal. Adfdifon. 
2. A bunch of flowers, 
derivation. 
With flone of vermeil rofes, 
Todeck the bridegroems po/irs. Shenfer. 
We make a difference between fuffering thiitles to ! 
grow among us, and wearing them for po/ies. 
Swift. 
Por. v. f. [pot, French, in all the fenfes, | 
and Dutch; porte, Ulandick. } 


Of unknown ! 


POT 
te A veffebin which meat is boiled oa the 


fire. 
Toad that under the cold ftone 

Swelter’d, venom fleeping got; 

Boil thou firft i’ th’ charmed p20. Shatiprare. 
Gigantick hinds, as foon as work was done, 

To their huge pors of boiling pulfe wouid run. 

Fell to with eager toy, Dryas. 

2. Veffel to hold liquids, 


The woman leit her water pot, and went her wav. 


Soir 
3. Vcl made of earth. 

Whenever potters meet with any chalk or marl 
mixed with their clay, though it will with the clay 
hold burning, yet whenever any water comes near 
any fuch pots after they are burnt, both the chalk 
and marl will flack and fpoil their ware. JJartimere 

4. Afmall cup. 


But that l think his father loves him not, 


I'd have him poifon’d with a p% of ale.  Shbak/p.- 
Suppofe your eyes fent equal rays, 

Upon two diltant pots of ale, 

Not knowing which was mild or ftale. Prier, 


A foldier drinks his pot, and then offers payment. 

Surft. 

5. Togo to Por. To be deftroyed or 
devoured. <A low phrafe. 

The theep went firit to pot, the goats next, and 
after them the oxen, and all little enough to keep 
life together. L' Efirange. 

John’s ready money went into the lawyer’s 
pockets; then John began to borrow money upon 
the bank ftock, now and then a farm went to por. 

Arbuthnot. 
To Por. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
re Topreferve feafoned in pots. 
Potted fowl and fih come in fó ff, 
That ere the firft ts out, the fecond Rinks, 
And mouldy mother gathers on the brinks. Drydtene 
2. To enclofe in pots of earth. 

Pot them in natural, not forced earth; a layer of 
rich mould beneath, and about this natural earth to 
nourilh the fibres, but not fo as to touch the bulbs. 

Evelyn. 

Acorns, maft, and other feeds may be kept well, 

by being barrelled or posted up with moitt fand. 
Mortimer, 


PO'TABLE, adj. [potable, Fr. potabilis, 
Lat.] Such as nay be drank; drinkable, 
Thou beft of gold art wortt of gold, 
Other leis fine in carrat, is more precious, 
Preferving life inmed'cine potuble,  Shrk/peares 
Dig a pit upon the fea thore, fomewhat above the 
high-water mark, and fink it as deep as the low- 
water mark; and as the tide cometh in, it will fll 
with water treth and potable, Euccn. 
Rivers run potable gold. Miitore 
The faid potzd/e gold fhould be endued with a 
capacity of being agglutinated and allimilated to the 
innate heat. Harvey, 
Where folar beams 
Parch thirfly human veins, the damafk'd meads 
Untore'd difplay ten thoufand painted flow’rs 


Ufeful in potzd/es, Philips. 
PoTABLENEsS. se f, [from porable.] 
Drinkablenefs. 
Po'raGER. 2. f. [from partage] A pore 
ringer. 


An Indian dith or potager, made of the bark of 
a tree, with the tides aad rin fewed togcther alter 
the maaner of twiggen-work, Grete 

POTA RGO. x. Ja A Weft Indian pickle. 

What lord of old would bid his cook prepare 

Mangos, puargo, champignons, Caveric ? Airy. 
Polrasi. a. f [potoffes Fr} 

Patafl, iw gencral, is an impure fixed alcaline 
falt, made by burning from vegetables: we have 
five Kinds of thisfaltnow in ufe. 1. The German 
pota/b, fold under the name of pearl-athes. 2. The 
Spanifh, called bariiiay made by burning a fpecies 
of kali, which the Spantards fow. 3. ‘The homs- 
made potefb, made trom fern, 4: Lhe Swedith, 
and ç- Ruflian kinds, with a volatile ació matter 
combined with them; but the Ruffian is ftrongec 
than the Swedilh: pora/d is of great ufe to ine 


a 


Ba ee 


monufacturers of foap and plafs, to bleachers, and 
to dyer: ; the Ruffian p:'a/ is greatly preferable. 
Hill, 

Chefhire rock-falt, with a little nitre, allum, and 
potash, isthe flux ufed for the running of the plate- 
elas Wtvodward. 

Fora tion, 1 f. { potatio, Lat. ] 

1. Drinking bout. 

2, Draught. 

Roderigo, 

Whom love hath turned almoft the wrong fide out, 
To Defdemona hath to-night carouz’d 
Potations pottle deep. 

3. Species of drink. 

If 1 had 2 thoufand fons, the firt human principle 
l would teach them, fhould be to forfwear thin 
potations, and to addict themfelves to fack. Shak), 

Port.ro. x. J. [I fuppofe an American 
word.] An efculent root. 

The red and white porators are the moft common 
efculent roots now in ufe, and were originally brought 
from Vizginia mto Europe. Miller. 

On choiceft melons and {weet grapes they dine, 
And with potatoes fat their wanton fwine. J#aller. 

The families of farmers live in filth and nattinefs 
upon buttermilk and petaroes. Swift, 

Leek tothe Welch, to Dutchmen butter’s dear, 
Of lri fwains potatoe is the chear; 

Oats for their feafts the Scottith thepherds grind, 
Sweet turnips are the food of Blouzelind ; 
While the loves turnips, butter I'll defpife, 
Nor leeks, nor oatmeal, nor potatoe prize, Gay. 
Po'TBELLIED. adj, [pot and belly.) Hav- 
ing a fwoln paunch, 
Po'TBELLY. u. Ja [potand belly.] A {wel- 
ling paunch. 

He will find himfclf a forked ftradling animal and 

a patbclily. Arbuthnot and Pope. 


Jo POTCH, v. a. [pocher, Fr. to thruit out 
the eyes as with the thumb, ] 
1, To thru; to pufh. 
Where 
J thought to crum him in an equal force, 
True {word to fword; Ill porch at him fome way, 
Or wrath or craft may get him. Shakfpeare. 
2. [pocher, Fr | To poach; to boil flightly. 
Jt is commonly written poach. 
In great wounds, it is neceflary to obferve a fpare 
dict, as panadoes or a pstcded egg; this much 
availing to prevent inflainmation. Wifeman. 


Shakfpeare. 


PFotcompa’nion. x. f. A fellow drinker; | 


a good fellow at caroufals. 
Po'rency. ». f. (potentia, Latin. ] 
1. Power; influence; authority. 
ow arriving 
At place of potency acd fway o’ th’ ftate, 
¥f ne thould Rill malignantly remain 
Fait foe the plebeians, your voices might 
Be cutfes to yourfelves. Shak/peare. 
Thou hat fought to make us break our vow, 
‘To come betwixt our fentence and our power, 
Which aor our nature nor our place can bear, 
Our potency make good. Shakfpeare. 
By what name fall we call fuch an one, as 
exceedeah God in potency P Raleigh. 
2. Kficacy ; itrength. 
Ute cen matter: the devil, or throw him out 
With wood’rous péreaey, Shak; peare. 
POTENT, adj. [porets Lat] 
1. Powerful; forcible; trong; efficacious. 


Phere is nothing more contagious than fome kinds 
of harmony; than fome nothing more ftrong and 


pert unto good. Hooker. 
I do belicve, 
Induc’d by potent circurnitances, that 
You are mine encm;. Shakfpeare. 
Here’s another 
More potent than the fiit. Shakfpeare. 


One would wonder how, from fo differing 
premiffes, they thould infer the fame conclufion, 
were it not thatthe confpiration of intere‘t were too 
potent for the diveriity of judgment. Decay of Piety. 

When by command 
Mofes once morc his potent rod extends 


Over the fea; the fea his rod obcyss Milten, 


POT 


Verfes are the potert charms we ufe, 


Heroick thoughts and virtue to infufe. Waller. 


The magiftrate cannot urge obedience upon fuch | 


potent grounds, as the miaifter can urge difobedience. 
South, 
How the efluvia of a magnet can be fo rare and 
fubtile, as to pafs through a plate of glafs without 
any refiftance or diminution of their force, and yet 
fo potent as to turn a magnetick needle through the 
glats. Newton. 
The chemical preparations are more vigorous and 
potent in their effects than the galenical. Baker. 
Cyclop, fince human ficth has been thy feaft, 
Now drain this goblet potent to digeft. _ Pope. 
2. Having great authority or dominion ; 
as, potent monarchs, 
Why ftand thefe royal fronts amazed thus ? 
Cry havock, kings! back to the ftained field, 
You equal posenrs, hery kindled (pirits! Shax/p. 
Po'rENTATE. x. f. | potentat, Fra] Monarch; 
prince ; fovereign. 
Kings and mightieft potcnrates muft die. 
Thefe defences are but compliments, 
To dally with confining porentates. 
All obey’d the fuperior voice 
Of their great porentate ; for great indeed 
His name, and high was his degrce in heav’n. 
Aliiton, 
Exalting him not only above earthly princes and 
potcntates, but above the highett of the celeftial 
hierarchy. Boyle. 
Each potentate, as wary fear, or ftrength, 
Or emulation urg'd, his neighbour’s bounds 
Invades. Philips. 
POTE'NTIAL. adj. [ potenciel, Fr, potentials, 
Latin. ] 


1, Exifting in pofibility, not in a&. 
This potential and imaginary materia prima 
cannot exift without form. Raleigh. 
2. Having the effect without the external 
actual property. 
The magnifico is much belov’d, 
And hath in his effect a voice potential, 
As double as the duke’s. Shakf{peare. 
The cautery is either actual or potential. 
Markbant, 
Ice doth not only fubmit unto actual heat, but 
induseth not the porential calidity of many waters. 
Brown. 
3. Efficacious; powerful. Not in ufe. 
Thou muft make a dullard of the world, 
If they not thought the profits of my death 
Were very pregnant and potential fpurs 
To make thee feex it. Shak/peare. 
. In grammar, potential is a mood denoting 
the poffibility of doing any action. 
PoTENTIA'LITY. x. f. [from potential, ] 
Poffibility ; not adtyality. 
Manna reprefented tocvery man the tafte himfelf 
did like, but it had in its own potentiality all thole 
taltes and difpofitions eminently. Taylor. 
God is an eternal fubltance and ad, without 
potentiality and matter, the principle of motion, 
the caufe of nature. Stilling feet. 
The true notion of a foul’s eternity is this, that 
the future moments of its duration can never be all 
pa and prefent; but ftill there will be a futurity 
and potentiality of more forever and ever. Bentley. 
PoTE/NTIALLY. adv. [from potential, | 
I. In power of poflibility ; not in act, or 
pofitively. j 
This duration of human fouls is only pctentia//) 
infinite; for theis eternity confifts only tn an end- 
lcfs capacity of continuance without ever ceafing to 
te in a boundlefs futurity, that can never be 
exhaulted,. or all of it be paft or prefent; but their 
duration can never be pofitively and actually eternal, 
becaufe it is moft manifeft, that no moment can ever 
be affizned, wherein it fhall be true, that fuch a 
foulhath then actually fuftained an infinite duration. 
Bentley. 


Sha Rf, 
Daniel. 


2. In efficacy; not in actuality. 
They flrould tell us, whether only that be taken 
out of fertpture which is actually and particularly 
there fet down, or clfe that alfo which the general 


principles and sules of fcripture potentialiy contain. 
Hooker. 
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POT 


Blacknefs is produced upon the blade of a knife 
that has cut four apples, if the juice, though both 
actually and porensial/y cold, be not quickly wiped 
off. Boyle. 

Po'TENTLY. adv. [from potent.) Power- 
fully; forcibly. 

You're potently oppos’d ; and with a malice 
OFf as great fize. Shakf{peare. 

Metals arc hardened by often heating and 
quenching ; for cold worketh moft potently upon 
heat precedent. Bacon, 

Cil of vitriol, though a potently acid menftruum, 
will yet precipitate many bodies mineral, and others 
diffolved not only in aquafortis, but in fpirit of 
vinegar. Boyle. 

PO'TPNTNESS. x. f. [from potent. | Power- 
fulnefs; might; power. 

Po'rcun. m f. [by miftake or corruption 
ufed tor popgunz.| A gun which makes 
a {mall fmart noife. 

An author thus who pants for fame, 

Begins the world with fear and thame, 
When firft in print, you fee him dread 
Each porgyn levell’d at his head. Swift. 

POTHA'NGER. x. f. [por and angera] Hoox 
or branch on which the pot- is hung over 
the fire. 

Po'THECARY. 2. f. [contracted by pro- 
nunciation and poetical convenience 
from apothecary; apothecarius, from 
apotheca, Lat.) One who compounds 
and felis phyfick. 

Modern *pothecaries, taught the art 
By dottors bills to play the doctor's part, 

Bold in the praCtice ot miftaken rules, 
Preicribe, apply, and call their mafters fools. Pope, 

Po'THER. ze Ja [This word ts of double 
orthography and uncertain etymology s 
it is fometimes written podder, fome- 
times pudder, and is derived by Junius 
from foudre, thunder, French ; by Skinner 
from peuteren or peterery Dutch, to fhake 
or dig; and more probably by a fecond 
thought from poudre, French, duft.] 

1, Bufle; tumult; flutter. A low worde 

Such a porher, 
As if that whatloever god, who leads him, 
Were crept into his human pow’rs, 
And gave him graceful pofture. Shak/peare. 

Some hold the one, and fome the other, 

But howfoe’er they make a pother. Aludibras. 

What a porber has been here with Wood and his 


brafs, 
Who would modeftly make a few halfpennies pafs ? 
Suite 

Tis yet in vain to keep a potber 

About one vice, and tall iuto the other. Pode. 
I always {peak well of thee, 

Thou always fpeak’tt ill of me; 

Yet afterall our noife and pother, 

The world believes nor one nor t’other. Guardian. 


2. Suffocating cloud. This jultifies the 
derivation from pondre, 
He fuddenly unties the poke 
Which tronrit fent outiuch a fmoke, 
As rcady was them all to choke, 


So grievous was the potder, Drayton. 


To PO'THER, v. n. Yo make a bluftering 


ineffectual effort. 


To Po'THeER. v.g. To turmoil; to puzzle. 
He that loves reading and writing, yet finds 
certain feafons wherein thofe things have no relifhy 
only pothers and weaues himfelf to no purpofe. 
Locke. 
Po'THERE. x. f. [fot and herb.] An herb 
fit for the por. 
Sir Triftram. telling us tobacco was a potherb, bid 
the drawer bring in ¢ other half pint. n Tatler, 
Egypt bafer than the bealts they worfhip ; 
Below their potheré gods that grow in gardens. 
Dryden. 
Of alimentary leaves, the olera or potherts afford 
an excellent nourithment; amozigft thofe are the 
cole or cabbage kind. Arbithnot. 


PO U 

Leaves eaten raw are termed fallad; if boiled, 
they become petherds: and fowe of thofe plants, 
which are potherds in one family, are fallad in 
another. Watts. 

Po'cHook, mf. [pot and hook.) 

a. Hooks to faflen pots or kettles with. 

2. Jil formed or fcrawled letters or cha- 
raéters. 

Let me fee her Arabian gorhooke. Dryden, 

POTION. u. f. (potion, Fr. potio, Tate A 
draught; commonly a phyfical draught 

For taftes in the taking of a potion or pills, the 
head and neck thake. Bacon. 

The earl was by nature of fo indifferent a tatte, 
that he would stop inthe midit of any phy tical 
porion, and atier he had licked his lips, would 
drink off the ref. Wotton, 

Moft do tate through fond intemperate thirit ; 
Soon as the potion works, their human countenance, 
‘Ph'exprels relemblance of the gods, is chang’d 
Into fume brutith form of wolf or bear. Milton. 

Po'tiip. z. f. [pot and lid.] ‘The cover of 
a pot. 

The celumella isa fine, thin, light, bony tube; 
the bottom ot which {preads about, and gives it the 
refemblance of a wooden potlid in country houfes. 

~ Derham, 

Po'TSHERD. x. f. [pot and ard; trom 
JSchaerde; properly pot/ard.| A frag- 
inent of a broken pot. 

At this day at Gaza,they couch pot/berds or veffels 
of earth in their walls to gather che wind from the 
top, and pals it in fpouts into rooms. Bacon, 

He on the afhes fits, his fate deplores; 

And with a potf/lerd fcrapes the {welling fores. 
Sandys. 

Whence come broken pot/berds tumbling down, 
And leaky ware from garret windows thrown, 
Well may they break our heads. Dryden, 

Po'1raGe, ». f. [potage, Fr. from pot. | 
Any thing boiled or decocted for food. 
See PORRIDGE. 

Jacob fod pottage, and Efau came from the field 
faint. Genefis. 

For great the man, and ufeful without doubt, 
Who feafons portage, or expels the gout ; 

Whofe fcience keeps life in, and keeps death out. 
Harte, 
Po'TTER. x. f. [potier, Fr. from pot. A 
maker of earthen veffels. 

My thoughts are whirled like a potter's wheel. 

Shak/peare. 

Some prefs the plants with therds of potter's clay. 

Dryden. 

A potter will not have any chalk or mar’ mixed 
with the clay. Mortimer. 

He like the porter in a mould has cat 
The world’s great frame. Priar. 


Po'TTERN-ORE. x. / An ore, which for 
its aptnefs to vitrify, and ferve the pot- 
ters to glaze thcir earthen veficls, the 
miners call portern-9re. Boyle, 

Po'TTISG. u. fe [from zot.) Drinking, 

l learnt itin England, where they are moft potent 
in petting. Shak{peare. 

Po'rrie. a fA [from pot.}] A liquid 
meafure containing tour pints. It is 
fometiines ufed licentioufly tora tankard, 
or pot out of which glafles are filled. 

He drinks you with facility your Dane dead 


drunk, ere the next porre can be filled, = Shak/p, 
Roderigo hath to-wightcarous'd 
Potations pitie deep. Sbak/peare, 


The oracle of Apollo 
Here {peaks out of his poss/e, 


Or the Tripos his tower bottle. Ben Jonon. 


Potva'Liant. adj, [pot and valant.) 
Heated to courage by ftrong drink. 

Po'TuLENT. adj. | potulentus, Latin.) 

1. Pretty much in drink, 

2. Fit todrink. 

Pouch, x. /. (poche, French. } 

1. A fmall bag; a pocket, 


Dia. 


POU 


Tefter I'll have in paved, when thou Malt lack. 


Sbatfpeare. 
From a girdle about his wait, a bag or pouch |? 


divided into two cells. Gulliver's Travels, 

The fot of the velcl, where the difeafe begins, 
givés wav to the foice ot the blaod pufning out- 
wards, as to form a poucb or cyt. Sharp. 

2. Applied ludicroufly to a big belly or 
prunch. 
To Poucd. 

eae ke pocket. 

In January hufhand that pouches the grotes, 
Will break up his lay, or be fowingof otes. Tufer. 

2. To {wallow. 

The common heron hath long legs for wading, a 
long neck to reach prey, and a wide extenfive throat 
to pouch ite y rha 

3. To pout ; to hang down the lip. dm/av. 
Pou'CHMOUTHED. adje [ pouch and mouth- 
ed.) Blubberlipped. 
Polverty. x. /. [paxvrete, French. ] 
1. Indigence ; necefity ; want of riches. 
My men arc the poorelt, 
But poverty could never diaw them from mee 
Shakjpeare. 

Such madnefs, as for fear of death to die, 

Is to be poor for tear of poverty. Denbam. 

Theile by their ttrict examples taught, 

How much morc iplendid virtue was than gold ; 
Vet tcarce theis fwelling thirlt of fame could hide, 
And boatted poverty with too much pride. f’ricr. 

There is fuch a {tate as abfolute poverty, when a 
man is deititute not only of the conveniences, but 
the fimple neceHarics ot life, being difabled fiom 
acquiring them, and depending entirely on charity. 


Rogers. 
z. Meannefs; defect. 


‘There is in all excellencies in compofitions a kind 

of poverty, or acalualty or jeopardy. Bacon, 
Pou'Lpavis. x. Jà A fort of fail-cloth. 

Ainfworth. 


POULT. z. f. [poulet, French.] A young 
chicken. 

One wou'd have all things little, hence has try’d 
Turkey pow/ts, freth from th’ egg, in batter fry’d. 

King. 

Pou'treRer. 2. f. [from pauls.) One 

whofe trade is to fell fowls ready for the 
cook. 

If thou doft it half fo gravely, fo majeftrcally, 
hang me up by the heels for a poudterer’s hare. 

Shak/peare. 

Several malty trades, as butchers, poulierers, and 

filhmongers, are great occafions of plagues. Harvey. 

Pou'LTIce. z. f. [pulte, Fr. pultis, Lat. ] 
A cataplatm ; a {oft mollifying applica- 
tion. 

Poultice relaxeth the pores, and maketh the 
humour apt to exhale. Bacon. 

If your little finger be fore, and you think a 
poultice made of vur vitals will give iteafe, fpeak, 
and it hall be done. Swift. 

To Pov’LTICE. v. a, [from the noun, | 
To apply a poultice or cataplafm. 

Pou'LtTive. ze fe [A word ufed by Temple, | 
A poultice. 

Pou/tives a'lay'd pains, but drew down the 
humours, making the paflages wider, and after to 
receive them. Le Temple. 

Pou'ttry. x. f. (poulet, Fr. pullisies, Lat. | 
Domeftick fowls. 

The cock knew the fox to be a common enemy 
of all poxdrry. L' Efirange. 

What louder cries, when Ilium was in Hames, 
Than for the cock the widow'd paxlrry made. Dry. 

Soldiers robbed a farmer of his poultry, and made 
him wait at table, without giving him a morfel. 

Swift, 
POUNCE. x». f. [ponzene, Italian. Skinner. | 
1. The claw or talon of a bird of prey. 

As haggard hawk, prefuming to contend 
With hardy fowl, about his able might, 

His weary peunces, all in vain doth fpend 
To trufs the prey too heavy fos his fight. Spenfer. 


Cro 


Re 


Derhain, | 


wtinfworth. 


POU 


The new diffembi'd eagle, now endu'd 
With besk and pownces, Hercules puriu’d Dryden. 

Twas a mean prey fora bird of his pourres. 

iadcréury. 
2. The powder of gum fandarach, fo 
calicd becaufe it is thrown upongpaper 
through a perforated nox. 
To POUNCE. v. a. | porgenare, Italian.) 
te To pierce; to perforate. 

Hatbarous people, that go naked, do not only 
paint, but peusuce and raife thcir fkin, that the 
painting may not be taken forth, and make it inis 
works. Bacen 

2. To pour or fprinkle through {mall 
erforations. 

It may be tricd by incorporating copple-duft, by 
pouncing into the quickfilver. Bacon. 

3. ‘To feize with the pounces or talons. 
Pou'NCED, adj. [from pounce.) Furnifhed 
with claws or talons. 
From a craggy clitf, 
The royal eagle draws his vigorous young 
Strong powre'd. 


Thomfor, 


Pou'nNCETBOX. ne f. [pounce and box.) A 
finall box pertorated, 
He was periumed like a milliner, 
And, "twixt his finger and his thumb, he held 
A pouncet6ox, which ever and anon 
He gave his nole. Shabfpeare. 


POUND. 2./. [pond, pund, Sax. from 
pondo, Lat. | 

1. A certain weight, confifting in troy 
weight of twelve, in averdupois of 
fixteen ounces. 

He that faid, that he had rather have a gratn of 
fortune than a pound of wifdom, as to the things 
of this lite, fpoke nothing but the voice of wifdom. 

Suto, 

A ponad doth confift of ounces, drams, {cruples. 

Wilkins, 

Great Hannibal within the balance lay, 

And tell how many founds his athes weigh. Dryden, 
2. Thefum of twenty fhillings. 

That exchequer cf medals in the cabinets of the 
great duke of Tufcany, is not worth fo little as an 
hundred thoufand pound. Peacham. 

He gave, whilit ought he had, and koew no 

bounds; 
The poor man’s drachma ftood for rich men’s pounds, 
Harte, 
3. [from pindan, Saxon.] A pinfold; an 
enclofure; a prifon in which beafts are 
enclofed, 


I hurry, 
Not thinking itis levee-day, 
And find his honour in a pound, 
Hemm’d by a triple circle round. Swift. 
To PouND. v. a. [punian, Sax. whence in 
many places they ufe the word pz. ] 
te To beat; to grind as with a peftl>. 
His mouth and noftrils pour’d a purple flood, 
And pounded teeth came rufhing with his blood. 
Dry der. 
Would it thou not rather chufe a fmall renowa, 
Tobc the mayor of tome poor paltry town, 
To pouad falie weights and fcanty meafures bresk 2 
Dryden, 
Tir’d with the fearch, not finding what fhe tceks, 
With cruel blows the powsus her blubber’d cheeks. 


By (Xe 
Should their axle break, its overthrow ) 
Would crufh and pound to duft the crowd below; I 


Nor friends their triends,nor fires ther tons could Í 
know. Dryden. J 

Opaque white powder of glafs, feen throvga 

a microfcope, exhibits fragments pellucid aud 

colourlefs, as the whole appeared to the naked eye 

belore it was pounded. Bentley. 

She defcribes 

How under ground the rude Riphean race 

Minick brik cyder, with the brake's product wild 

Sloes pounded, Philips, 
Litted peftles brandifh’d in the air, 

Loud ftroaks with pounding {pice the fabrick rend, 

And asomatick clouds in tpures afcend. Gerd, 

2 U2 
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2. To fhut up; to imprifon, as in a 
pound. 
We'll break our walls, 
Rather than they thall pouzd us up. Shak/pecre. 
i ordered john to let out the good man’s theep 
that were pounded by night. Spettator. 
Pou'nDAGE. mf. [from ‘pound. | 
1. A certain fum deducted froma pound; a 
fum paid by the trader to the fervant 
that paysthe money, or to the perfon 
who procures him cuftomers. 
kn poundage and drawbacks I lofe halt my rent. 
Swift. 
-2. Payment rated by the weight of the 
commodity. 
Tonnage and poundage, and other duties upon 
merchandizes, were collected by order of the board. 
Clarendon. 
Pou'nper. x. f. [from pound. | 
a, The name of a heavy large pear, 
Alcinous* orchard various apples bears, 
Unlike are bergamots and pounder pears, Dryden. 
z. Any perfon or thing denominated from 
a certain number of pounds: as, @ ten 
pounder, a gun that carries a bullet of 
ten pounds weight; or in ludicrous lan- 
guage a man with ten pounds a year; in 
like manner, a note or bill is called a 


twenty pounder or ten powrder, from the 
fum it bears. 
None of thefe forty or fifty powders may be 
fuffered to marry, under the penalty of deprivation. 
Swift. 
3. Apeftle. Ainfworth. 
Pou'peron. x. /. (poupée, Fr] A puppet 
or littie baby. 
Pou'picks. x. f. In cookery, a mefs of 
victuals made of veal ftakes and flices ot 
bacon. Bailey. 


T POUR. v. a. [fuppofed to be derived 
from the Welfh bwrw. | 
x, To let fome liquid out of a veffel, or 
into fome place or receptacle. 
If they will not believe thofe figns, take of the water 
of the river, and poxr it upon the dry land. Exodus. 
He ftretched ovt his hand to the cup, and poured 
of the blood of the grape, he poured out at the foot 
of the altar a fweet fmelling favour unto the moft 
high. Ecclefiafricus. 
A Samaritan bound up his wounds, pouring in 
oi] and wine, and brought him toan inn. Luke. 
Your fury then boil’d upward to a fome; 
But tince this mefface came, you fink and fettle, 
As if cold water had been fowr’d upon you. Dryden. 
2, To emit; to give vent to; to fend 
forth ; to let out; to fend ina coatinued 
courfe. 
Hie thee hither, 
“Fhat I may pour my fpirits in thine ear, 
And chaitife with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round. 
Shak/peare. 
London doth povr out her citizens; 
The mayor and all his brethren in belt fort, 
With the plebeians fwarming. Shakfpeare. 
As thick as hail 
Came polton poft; and every one did bear 
“hy praifes in hiskingdoin’s great defence, 
And pour’d them down before him.  Shak/peare. 
The devotion of the heart is the tongue or the 
foul; a€tuated and heated with love, it pours itfelf 
forth in fupplications and prayers. Duppa. 
If we had groats or fixpencves current by law, that 
wanted one third of the lilver by the ftandard, who 
canimagpine, that our neighbours would nut pour in 
quantities of fuch money upon us, to the great Iofs 
of the kingdom ? Locke. 
Is it for thee the linnet poxrs his throat ? 
Loves of his own and raptures {well the note, Pope. 
Jo Pour. v.n. 
Ie Toftream; to flow. 


2. To sufh tumultuoully, 


POW 


If the rude throng poxr on with furious pace, 
And hap to break thee from a friend’s embrace, 
Stop short, Gay, 
All his fleecy flock 
Before him march, and porr into the rock, 
Not one or male or female ttay’d behind. 
A ghaftly band of giants, 
All fouring down the mountains, crowd the fhore. 


Pope. 


Pope. 


A gathering throng, 
Youth and white age tumultuous pour along. Pope. 
Pou’rer. 2 f. [from pour.) One that 
pourse 


Pousse. n. f. The old word for peafe; 
corrupted, as may feem, from pulje. 
Speujer, 
But who fhall judge the wager won or loft 2 


That shall yonder herd groom and none other, 
Which over the pou//e hitherward doth pott. 


Spenfer. 
Pout. x. f. [a/ellus barbatus. | 
1. A kind of fih; a codfifh. 
2. A kind of bird. 
Of wild birds, Cornwall hath quail, wood. dove, 
heath-cock, and poxt. Cureu. 
To Pout. v. n. [bouter, Fr. | 
te To look fullen by thrutting out the lips, 
Like a mifbehav'd and fullen wench, 
Thou pour?/ upon thy fortune and thy love, 
Shakfpeare. 


He had not din’d; 
The veins unfill’d, our blood iscold; and then 
We port upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive. Shak/peare. 

l would advife my gentle readers, as they confult 
the good of their faces, to torbear frowning upon 
loyaliits, and pouting at the government. Addon. 

Fhe nurle remained pouting, nor would fhe touch 
a bit during the whole dinner. { Arbuthnot. 

2. To thoot out ; to hang prominent. 

The ends of the wound muit come over one 
another, with a comprefs to prefs the lips equally 
down, which would othcrwile become crude, and 
pout out with great lips. Wifeman. 

Satyrus was made up betwixt man and goat, with 
a human head, hooked nofe, and porting lips. 


Dryden 
PO'WDER. 7. f. [poudre, Fr. ] 
1. Duit; any body comminuted, 
The calf which they had made, he burnt in the 
fire, and ground it to powder. Exodus. 
2. Gunpowder. 
The feditious being furnifhed with artillery, 
powder, and thot, battered Bithoplgate. Hayward, 
As to the taking ofa town, there were few cone 
querors could fignalize themfelves that way, before 
the invention of powder and fortifications. Addj/on, 
. Sweet duit for the hair. 
When th’ hair is fweet through pride or luft, 
The pcwder doth forget the duft. Herbert. 
Our humbler province 1s to tend the fairy 
To fave the powder from too rude a gale. 


To Po'wper. v. a. (from the noun. | 
te To reduce to duit; to conminute; to 
ound or grind fmall. 
2. [podrer, Fr.) To fprinkle, as with 
duft. 
Powder thy radiant hair, 
Which if without luch athes thou would’ wear, 
Thou who, toall which come to look upon, 
Wert meant for Phebus, would’(t be Phaeton. 
Nonne. 
In the galaxy, that milxy way 
Which nightly, as a circling zone, thou {ec’ft 
Powder’d with ttars. Milton, 
The powder'd footman 
Beneath his flapping hat ‘ecures his hair. 
3. To falt; to fprinkle with fale. 
It you embowel me to-day, l'l! give you leave to 
powder me and cat me to-morrow. Shakjpeare. 
* Salting of oyfters, and powdering of meat, keep- 
eth them from putrefaction. Bucon. 
My hair l never powder, but my chief 
Invention is to get me poreder’d beef. Cleaveland. 
Immoderate fecding upan powdered beef, pickled 


Pope. 


Gay. 


POW 


meats, anchovy, and debauching with brandy, do 
infame and acuate the blood. Harvey. 
To Po'wDER. v. x lo come tumultuoufly 
and violently. A low corrupt word. 
Whilit two companions were difputing it at fword’s 
point, down comes a kite potwdering upon them, and 
gobbets up both. L' Efhrange. 
Po'wDERBOX, z. f. [powder and box. | 
A box in which powder for the hair is 
kept. k 
There ftands the toilette, 
The patch, the powderdcx, pulville, pertumes. Gayo 
Po'WDERHORN., x. f. | powder and horn. | 
A horn cafe in which gunpowder 1s 
kept, 
You may ftick your candle in a bottle or a 
poruderborn. Su ifte 
PO WDERMALL: v. /- [ poteder and mili. | 
The mill in which the ingredients for 
gunpowder are ground and mingled. 
Upon the blowing up of a powdermil/, the 
windows of adjacent houfes are bent aod blown 
outwards, by the elaitica force of the ai within 
exerting tilf. Arbutbnor. 
Po'wDER-ROOM, 2. f. [powder and room. | 
‘The part of a fhip in which the gune 
powder is kept. 
The flame invades the pow-der-rooms, and theg 
Their guns shoot bullets, and their veile's men. 
Waller. 
Po’wDER-CHEsTS. x. /, On board a fhips 
wooden triangular chefts filled with gun- 
powder, pebdbleftones, and fuch lke 
materials, ict on fire when a fhip is 
boarded by an enemy, which foon makes 
all clear before them. Dif., 


PO'WDERING-TUB. 1. f. [powder and tub.] 
1, The veffel in which meat is falted. 

When we view thofe large bodies of oxen, what 
can we better conceit them to be, than fo many 
living and walking pozudering-t«5s, and that they 
have animam falis ? More. 

2. The place in which an infected lecher 


is phyficked to preferve him from putre- 
faction. 


To the {pital gos 
And from the pswd'ring-rub ot infamy 
Fetch forth the fazar kite Doll Tearfheet. Shuk/pe 
Po'w DERY. adj. | poudreux, French; from 
porvder,] Dutty ; friable. 
A brown powdery ipar, which ho'ds iron, i3 
found amongft the iron ore. Woodward. 


PO'WER, 2. f, [pouvar, Fr. | 
1, Command; authority; dominion; in- 
fluence of greatnefs. 
If law, authority, and pew"r deny not, 
It will go hard with poor Anthonio.. Shak/peare. 
No man could ever nave a juft power over the 
life of another, by right of property in land. Leeke, 
Power is no bletiing in isfelt, but when it is 
employed to protect the :anocert. Swift. 
2. Influence; prevalence upon. 
Tr ever 
You meet in fome frefh cheek the power of fancy, 
Then you fhall know the wounds invilible, 
That love’s keen arrows make. Shak/pearte 
This man had power with him, to draw him 
forth to his death. Bacon. 
Dejected! no, it never fhall be faid, 
That fate had power upon a Spartan foul ; 
My mind on its own centre ttands unmov’d 
And ttable, as the fabrick of the world.  Drydex. 
3. Ability ; force; reach. 
That which moveth God to work is goodunefs, and 
that which ordereth his work is wildom, and that 
wiich perfecteth his work is power, Hooker. 
I have futfer’d in your woe ; 
Nor fhall be wanting ought within my pow’r, 
For your relief in my refrefhing bow’r. Dryden. 
You are ftill living to enjoy the bleßings of all the 
good you have performed, and many prayers that 
your power of doing generous actions may be as 
extended as your will. Dryden 
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Tt is not in the power of the moft enlarged under-: 
Randing, to invent one new fimple idea inthe mind,’ 
not taken in by the ways afurementigned.  Lacke.! 

“Pis not in the power of want or ilavery to make) 
them miferable. «dddijon.\ 

‘Though it be not in our power to make affliction 
No affliction; yet it is in our power to take otf the 
ecce of it, by a fteady view of thofe divine joys 
prepared for us in another ftate. Atterbury, 

4. Strength ; motive ; force. 

Obdferving in ourfelves, that we can*at pleafure 
move feveral parts of our badies which were at reit; 
the efiecls alfo that natural boŭies are ableto produce 
in one another occurring every moment ta our fenfes, 
we both thefe ways get the idearo! power. Jecke. 

Şe The moving force of an engine. 

Ry underitanding the true difference betwixt the 
weisnt and the forucr, a man may add fuch a Atung 
fupplemeat to the ttrength of the power, that it 
Mall move any conceivable weight, though it 
fhouid never fo much exceed that force which the 
power is naturally endowed with, Wilkins. 

6. Animal ttrength ; natural ftrength. 

’ Care, not fear; or fear not for themfelves, altered 
fomething the countenances of the two lovers: but 
fo as any man might perceive, was rather an afem- 
bling of powers than.difmayedneis of courage. 

Sidney. 

He died of great years, but of ftrong health and 

owers. l Bacon. 

ze Faculty of the mind. 

l was in the thought, they were not fairies, and 
yet the guiltinefs of my ming, the Sudden furprize of 
my powers, drove the groffnefs of the foppery into a 
received belief. Shak/peare. 

In our Neele world, this foul of ours 
Being only one, and to one body ty'd, 

Doth ufe, on divers objects, divers poters ; 

And fo are her effects diverfify'd. Davies. 

Maintain the empire of the mind over the body, 
and keep the appetites of the one in duc fubjection 
to the reafoning powers of the other. Atterbury. 

The defign ot this fcience is to refcue our reafon- 
iag powers from their unhappy flavery and darknefs. 

Watts. 
3. Government; right of governing: 
correlative to /wbyection. 
My labour 

-Honeft and lawful, to deferve my food 
Of thofe who have ine in their civil power. Miltone 

g. Sovereign ; potentate. 

’Tis furpriling to confider with what heats thefe 
two powers have contefted their title to the kingdom 
of Cyprus, that is in the hands of the Turk, Addi), 

to. One invefted with dominion. 

After the tribulation of thofe days thall the fun 
be darkened, and the powers of the heavens fall 
be Makens Matthew. 

The fables tum’d fome men to flow’rs, 

_ And others aid with brutilh forms inveft ; 

And did of others make celettial piw’ rsy 
Vike angels, which fill travel, yetttill rett. Davies. 

If there’s a pow’r above us, 
And that there is all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works, he muit delight in virtue. 
T o Addifan 
rr. Divinity. i~ 
Merciful powers ! 

Reftrain in me the curfed thoughts, that nature 

Gives way toin repofe. Shak/peare. 

Caft down thyfelf, and only rive to raile 

t The glory of thy maker’s facred name; 

Ufe all thy pow'rs, that bleffed ps7w’r to praife, 

Which gives thee pow’r to be ana ufe the fame. 
Davies. 

With indignation, thus he broke 

Eis awful filence, and the pow’ss befpoke. Drydex. 
Tell me, 

What are the gods the better for this gold ? 

The wretch that offers from his wealthy {tore 

Thefe prefents, bribes the pow'rsto give him more. 

Dryden. 
32, Hot; army; military force. 

He, to work him the more mifchief, fen? over his 
brother Ldward with a power of Scots and Red- 
Manks into Ireland, where they got footing. Spenfer. 

Never fuch a power, 

For any foreign preparation, 


Was levied ist the body of a land, Shak/peare. 
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Who leads his power ? 
Under whole government come they along? Shaul. 
My heart, dear tharry, 
Threw many a northward look, to fee his father 
Bring up his paw’rs; but he did long im vain. 
ret 2 ; Shakfpeare, 

Gazellus, upon. the coming of the batia, valiantly 

iMued forth with all his power, and gave him battle. 
Kneiles. 

13. A large quantity; a great number. 
In low language: as, a power of good 
things. Farce, French, 

Po'lwerRaBLe. adj. [from power] 
Capable of performing any thing. Not 
in ufe. 

That you may fee how powerable time is in alter- 
ing tongues, | will fet down the Lord’s prayer as it 
was tranilated in fundry ages. Camden. 

I POWERFUL. adj. | paver and full. | 

1. Invefted with command or authority ; 
potent. 

2. Forcible; mighty, 

We have fultain'd one day in doubtful fight, 
What heaven’s lord hath powerfulle? to fend 
Againft us from about his throne. Milter, 

Henry 11. endeavouring to eftablith his grand- 
father’s laws, met with powerful oppofition irom 
archbithop Becket. Ayliffe. 

3. Efficacious : as, a powerful medicine. 

Po'WERFULLY. adv, [from pszwerful. | 
Potently 3 mightily; eflicacioufly ; tor- 
cibly. 

The fun and other powerfu/ly lucid bodies dazzle 
Our CyeSe Boyle. 

By alfuming a privilege belonging to riper years, 
to which a child muft not afpire, you do but add 
new force to your example, and recommend the 
action more powerfully. Locke. 

Before the revelation of the gofpel, the wicked- 
nefs and impenitency of the heathen world was a 
much more exculable thing, becaufe they had but 
very obfcure apprehenfions of thole things which 
urge men moft powerfully to forlake their fins. 

Tillotfon. 

The grain-gold upon all the golden coat of 
Guinea, ts dilplayed by the rains falling there with 
incredible force, powerfully beating off the earth. 

Woodward. 
Po'WERFULNESS. 2e /. [froin powerful, | 
Power ; efficacy ; might; force. 

So much he ttands upon the powerfulaefs of the 
chriftian religion, that he makes it beyond all the 
rules of moral philofophy, ttrongly effectual to expel 
vice, and plant in men all kind of virtue. Hahewil/, 

Po'WERLESS, adj. [from pawer.| Weak; 
impotent. 

I give you welcome with a pow’rlefs hand, - 

But with a heart tull ofunttained love, Sbakfpeare. 

Pox. u. /. [properly pocks, which originally 
fignified fmall bags or puftules; of the 
fame original, perhaps, with pouke or 
pouch, We fill ufe pock, for a fingle 
puftule; poccay-, Sax. pocken, Dutch, | 

1. Puftules; efilorefcencies ; exanthema- 
tous eruptions, It is ufed of many erup- 
tive diftempers, 


O ! if to dance all night and drefs all day 
Charm’d the {mall pox, or chac’d oid aze away, 


: Nlilter. 
2. The venereal difeafe. This is the fenfe 


when it has no epither. 


Though brought to their ends by fome other appa- 
rent difeafe, yet the pox hath been judged the 
foundation. W ijeman. 


Wilt thou ftill fparkle in the box, 
Can'it thou forget thy age and pox? Dorfet. 
Poy. n. fe [appaye, Spanith ; appuy, poids, 
Fr.} A ropedancer’s pole, 
To Poze. v, a. To puzzle. 
and Ar Poss. 
And fay you lo è? then 1 hall poxe you quickly, 


See Pose! 


Sha Upeare. 
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Of human infirmities I hall give infances, not 
that I defign to poze them with thofe common 
cnigmas o! magnetlin, fluxes and refu xcs Glanvilie, 

PRACTICABLE. adj, | pradicable, Fr.) 
1, Performablo; feafible; capable to be 
practifed. 

Thus falls out for want of examining what is 
practicable and what not, and for want again of 
m eafuring our force and capacity with our defign. 

L'Efirange. 

An heroick poem thould te more like a glafs of 
nature, figuring a more praficalle virtue to us, than 
was done by the ancients. Dryden, 

This is a pra€icable degree of chriftian magna 
nimity. Atterbury. 

Some phyficians have thought, that af it were 
practicable to kcep the humours of the body in aa 
exatt balance of each with its oppofite, it might be 
immortal ; but this is impollible in the practice. 

Swifta 
2. Affailable; fit to be afailed: as, a 
practicable breach, 

Pra‘'cTICABLENESS. 7e f. [from prac- 
licable.| Poflibility to be performed. 
Pra'cTICABLy. adv. [from pradicable. | 
In fuch a manner as may be pertormed. 

The meanett capacity, when he fees a rule 
practicably applied before his eyes, can no longer be 
ata lofs how it is to be performed. Rogers. 

Pra'cTICAL, adj, | pradicus, Lat. pratique, 
Fr. from praGice.| Relating to action 5 
not merely fpeculative. 

The image of God was no lefs refplendent in 
man’s practica/ underttanding ; namely, that itor- 
houfe of the foul, in which are treafured up the 
rules of action aod the feeds of morality. Souib, 

Religion comprehends the knowledge of its prin- 
ciples, aad fuitable lite znd praétice ; the firit, being 
{peculative, may be called knowledge; and the 
lauter, becaufe tis prz&ical, wildom. Tillotfon, 

PRA'CTICALLY, adw. [from praċical. | 
1. In relation to aétion. 


2. By praétice; in real fact. 
1 honour her, having praéticas’y found her ariong . 


the better fort of trees. Hiwel. 


Pra'cTicauness. x. f. [from praical. } 
The quality of being practical. 


PRA'CTICE. x, f.: [mexxrinn; pratiques 
French. | 

1. ‘The habit of doing any thing. 

2. Ufe; cufomary ufe. 

Obfolete words. may be laudably revived, when 
they are more founding, or more fignificant than 
thofein practice. Dr sder. 

Ot fuch a practice when Ulyffes told; 
Shall we, cries one, permit 
This lewd romancer and kis bant’ring wit ? 

3. Dexterity acquired by habit. 
Ill prove it on his body, if he dare, 
Delpite his nice fence and his active prace. 
Svuak/peare, 
4. Actual performance, diftinguithed trom 
theory. 

There are two functions of the foul, contempla- 
tion and prasice, according to that general-divifion 
of objects, fome of which only entertain our fpecu- 
lations, others allo employ our aCtions ; fo the under 
ftanding, with relation to thele, is divided into ipe- 
culative and practick. Souris 

sg. Method or art of doing any thing. 
6. Medical treatment of difeafes. 

This difeafe is beyond my practice; yet I have 
known thofe which have walked in their fleep, who 
have died holily in their beds. Shak/peare. 

7. Exercife of any profeffion. 

After one or more ulcers formed in the lungs, I 
never, as | remember, in the courle of above torty 
years practice, faw more than two recover. 

Biackhmcres 

8. [pnac, Saxon, iscunning, flynefs, and 
thence prat, in Doaglafs, is a trick or 
fraud ; latter times, forgetting the ori- 
ginal of words, applied to practice the 


Late, 


PRA 


fenfe of prat.| Wicked ftratagem ; bad 
artifice. A fenfe not now in ut. 

He fought to have that bv praiice, which he 
could not by praye: ; and being allowed to vifit us, 
he ufed the opportunity cha tit tune thus to deliver 
us. Sidney. 
With fufpicion of practice, the king was fuddenly 

turned. Siurey. 

Iris the hamefu! work of Hubert’s hand, 
The practice and the purpofe of the king. Shaifp. 
Shai] we thus permit 
A blafting and a flandalous breath to fall 
Oa him fo near us? this needs mutt be pra&icc; 
Who knew ot ycur intent and coming hither? 
Shak/seare. 
Vr ife tates prevent purpofes 

Nefore they come to praice, and foul pracices 
Belore they grow to act. Denham. 
Unreaionable it is to expect that thofe who lived 
before the rife and condemnation ot herefies, mould 
comc up to every accurate form nt expreffion, which 
lonz experience afterwards found neceflary, tu guard 
the faith, againit the fubtile prastices, or provoking 
intults of its adverfaries. Watirland. 
Fra'cTIcK, adj. [nexxrinos; prađicus, 

Lat. pratique, Fr. | 
1. Relating to action; not merely theo- 

retical, 

When he fpeaks, 

The air, a charter’d libertine, is (ll; 

And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears, 

To iteal his fweet and honied fentences ; 

So that the act and practick pa:t oi life 

Mult be the miltrcls to this theoricke SAak/peare. 

Wa:lft they contend for fpeculative truth, they, 
by mutual calumnies, forfeit the pracfick. 
Government of the Tongue. 
True piety without ceffatioa tolt 

By theories, the prad?ick part is lott. Denham. 
2, In Spenfer it feems to fignify, fly; 

artful. 

She uled hath the praffick pain 
Of this falfe footman, cloaked with fimplenefs, 
Spenfer 
Thereto his fubtile engines he doth bend, 
His pradtick wit, and his fair filed tongue, 
With thoufand other fleights. Spenfer. 


qo PRA'CTISE, via. [mpmxrines; prati- 
guer, French. | 
3. To do habitually, 
Incline not my heart to praétife wicked works 
with men that work iniquity. Pjalms. 
2. Todo; not merely to profefs: as, zo 
practife law or phyfick, 
3. To ufe in order to habit and dexterity. 
At practis’d diftances to cringe, not hight. Ailton. 
To PRA'CTISE. 7.2. 
1. Vo form a habit of acting in any manner. 
Will truth return unto them that prac?ife in her? 
Ecclefaflicus, 
They fhall praéi/2 how to live fecure. Milton, 
Ort have we wonde:’d 
How fuch a ruling fpirit you cou’d reftrain, 
And praélije Àrít over yourfelf to reign. Waller, 
2. Totranfatt; to negotiate fecretly, 
I've praRis’d with hira, 
And found a means to let the vi&tor know, 
"That Syphax and Sempronius are his friends. 
Addijon. 
. To try artiñces. 
Others by guilty artinice and arts 
Of premis’a kindnefs pra Fife on our hearts ; 
With «> pefauon blow the paffion ups 
She tans the tire without one gale of hope. Grantile. 
4- To ule bad arts or ftratagems, 
If you there 
Did prafife on my itate, your being in Egypt 
Might be my question. 
if thou do't him any flight difgrace, he will 
practife againit thee by poifon. Shak/peare. 


g. ‘To ufe medical methods. 
i sever thought l fhould try a new experiment, 
being little inclined to praclife apon others, and as 
little chat others thould prug?ije upon me, “Lempio 


6. To excicife any protethon, 


Shakfpeare. 


a TD 
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PRA'CTISANT. 2./. [from To prađije.] An 
agent, 

Here enter’d Pucelle and her pradti/ants. Shak/. 

Pra’criser. u. /. [from So practife.| 
t. One that pradiifes anv thing; one that 
does any thing habituaily. 

We will, in the principes of the politician, thew 
how litte efficacy they have to advance the practijer 
of them tothe things thev alpire to. South. 

2. One who pretcribe. medical treatment. 

Sweet practifer, thy phyfick 1 will try, 

That minitters thine own death if Idie.  SA2k/p. 

I had reafoned inyfelf into an opinion, that the 
ufe of phyficians, unlels in ‘ome acute difeafe, was 
a venture, and that their greatclt practi/ers practited 
leat upon themifelves. Temple. 

PRACTITIONER., x. f. [from pradtice. | 
t. He who is engaged in the actual exercile 
of any art. 

The authcr exhorts all gentlemen praéitroncrs to 
exercife themfelves in the traniiatory.  Arbibrot. 

I do not knoow a more univerfai and unneceffary 
miftake among the clergy, but efpecially the younger 
pralitioners. Swift. 

2. One who ufes any fly or dangerous arts. 

There are fome papiltical practitioners among you. 

i bitgift. 
3. One who does aay thing habitually. 

He muft be firk an exercifed, thorough-paced 

raGlitioner of thefe vices himfelf. Soutd, 


PRAECOGNITA, 2, f, (Lat.] ‘Things 
previoufly Known in order to under- 
ttanding fomething elle: thus the ftructure 
of the human body is one of the precog- 
nita of phytick. 


Either ali knowledge does not depend on certain 
precognita or general maxims, called principles, or 


elie thefe are principles. Locke. 
PRAGMA'TICAL, 4 adj. [rexympura; 
PRAGMA'TICK, 4 pragmatique, Fr. | 


Meddling ; impertinently bufy; affum- 
ing bufinefs without leave or invitation. 
No fham fo grofs, but it will pals upon a weak 
man that is pragmatical and inquifitive.L’ E/frange. 
Common eltimation puts an ill character upon 
pragmatick meddling people. Gov. of rhe Tongue. 
He underitands no more of his own attairs, than a 
child; he has got a fort of 3 pragmatical filly jade 
of a wife, that pretends to take him out of my hands. 
Arbuthnot. 
The fellow grew fo pragmatical, that he took 
upon him the government of my whole family. 
Arbuthnot. 
Such a backwardnefs there was among gond men 
to engage with an ufurping people, and pragwatical 
ambitious orators. Suift. 
They are pragmatical enough to ftand ou the 
watch tower, but who aifigned them the pof ? 
Swift. 
PRaGMA'TICALLY. adv. [from pragma- 
tical.) Meddlingly ; impertinentiy. 
PRAGMA'TICALNESS. x. f. [from prag- 
matical.| 'Yhe quality of intermeddling 
without right or call. 


PRAISE. 2. f. [prijs, Dutch. ] 
1. Renown ; commendation; fame ; honour; 
celebrity. 
Belt ot fruits, whofe tafte has taught 
The tongue, not made for fpeech; totpeak thy praije. 
Milton. 
Lucan, content with praife, may lie at eale 
Ta coltly grotts and marble palaces ; 
But to poor Baffus what avails a name, 
To ttarve oncompliments andempty tame? Dryd, 
Glorification; trbuie of gratitude; 
laud. 
He hath put a new fong in my mouth, even praife 
unto our God. Pjalms. 
To God glory and praife. Milton. 
3. Ground or reafon cf praife. 
Praifeworthy actions are by thee embrac’d; 
And ‘us my praije to make thy praifes lat, Dryd. 


Tc PRAISB. Vaese | prieu, Durch. | 


2. 


PRA 


1. To commend ; to applaud į to celebrate. 
Will God incenfe his ire 
For fuch a petty trefpals, and not praife 
Rather your dauntlefs virtue? Milton. 
We praife not Hector, though hisname we know 
Is grear in arms; “tis hard to praise a foc. Dryden. 
2. To glorify in worthip. 
‘The thepherds returned, glorifying and praifing 
God for all the things that they had heard an teen. 
Tuke, 
One generation fhall praife thy works to anotner, 
and declare thy mighty works. Ffalns, 
They touch'd their golden harps, and hymniag 
prais’d 
God anu his works. Miton. 
FPRAISEFUL. adje [praife and full.) Laud- 
able; commendable. INot in ufe.» 
Of whofe high praile, and praifeful blifs, 
Goodnefs the pen, heaven the paper is. 
He ordain’d a lady tor his prife, 
Generally praieful, fair and young, and fkill’d tn 
houfewiteries. Chapman. 
PRAISER, 2. /. [from praife.] One who 
praifes; an appiauder ; a commender. 
We men and praifers of men thould remember, 
that if we have luch excellencies, it is realon to 
think them excellent creatures, ot whom we are. 


Sidney. 


Sidney. 


Forgive me, if my verfe but fay you are 
A Sidney: but in that extend as far 
As loudett prasjers. Ben Fonfon. 
Turn to God, who knows I think this true, 
Andulcih oft, when fuch a heart miffays, 
To make it good ; tor fuch a praifer prays. Donne, 


PRAISEWO'RTHY. ad}. [ praife and worthy. } 
Commendable; deferving praile. 
The Tritonian goddefs having heard 
Her blazed fame, which all the world had fill’d, 
Came down to prove the truth, and due reward 
For her praifeworthy workimanthip to yield. 
Spenfere 
Since men have left to do praijeworrhy things, 
Moit think all praites flatteries; but truth brings 
That found, and that authority with her name, 
As tobe rais’d by her is only tame. Ben Fonfow. 
Firmus, who feized upon Egypt, was fo far praife- 
worthy, that he encouraged trade. Arbuthnot, 


PRAME. 7z. f. A Hat-bottomed boat. Bailey. 


To PRANCE. w. a. [pronken, Dutch, to 
fet one’s felf to how. | 
1, To fpring and bound in high mettle. 
Here’s no tantaltick maik, nor dance, 
Butor our kids that frifk and prance ; 
Nor wars are feen, 
Unlefs upon the green 
Two harmlets iambs are butting one the other. 
Hh otren, 
With mud fili’d high, the rumbling cart draws 
near, 
Now rule thy prancing fteeds, lac’dcharioteer. Guy, 
Far be the fpirit of the ciracetrom them, 
To (pring the teuce, to rein the prancing tteed. 
; _ Thomfon. 
2. To ride gallantly and oftentatioufly. 
The horfes hoots were broken by means of the 
prancings, the prancings of their mighty ones. 


Judges. 
I fee 


Th’ infulting tyrant praxcixg o'er the field, 

Strow'd with Rome's citizens, and drench’d is 
flaughter, 

His horfes hoofs wet with patrician blood, 4ddi/on. 
3. To move ina warlike or thowy manner. 
We fhould neither have meat to eat, nor Manue 
facture to clothe us, unlefs we could prance about in 
coats of mail, or eat brafs. Swift. 


Jo PRANK. v. a. [pronken, Dutch.| To 

decorate ; to diefs or adjuit to oftentation, 
Some prunk their rufts, and others timely dight 

Their gay attire. Spenjere 
In wine and meats fhe flow’d above the bank, 

And in excefs exceeded her own might, 
In fumptuous tire the joy’d herlelf to prank, 

But of her love too lavith. Spenfer. 
Thefe are tribunes of the people, 

The tongues o’ th’ common mouths J defpife ther; 


PRA 


For they do praak them in authority 
Againtt all noble fufterance. 
Your high felf, 
The gracious mark o° th’ land, you have obfcur'd 
With a fwain’s wearing; and me, poor lowly maid, 
Mott goddefs-like prank’'d up. Shak/peare. 
"Tis that miracle, and queen of gems, 
That nature pranks, her mind attracts my foul. 
Shak fpeare. 


Shakfpeare. 


l had not unlock'd my lips 

In this unhallow’d air, but that this jugler 

Would think to charm my judgment as mine eyes, 

Obtruding falfe rules, prankt in reafon’s garb. 

Niltcn. 

Prank.n. fe A frolick ; a wild flight ; 

a ludicrous trick; a mifchievous att. 

A word of levity. 


Lay home tohim ; 
Tell him, his pranks have been too broad to bear 
with. Shak/peare. 
Such is thy audacious wickednefs, 
Thy lewd, peftif’rous and diffentious pranks ; 
The very infants prattle of thy pride. Sbak/peare. 
They caufed the table to be covered and meat 
fet on, which was no fooner fet down, than in came 
the harpies, and played their accuftomed praris, 
Ratcigh. 
They put on their clothes, and played all thole 
pranks you have taken notice of. Addifon. 
Pralson. x. f. [7exeen] A leek; alfo a 
fea weed as green as a leek. Bailey, 
Jo PRATE. v.e z. [praten, Dutch.] To 
talk carelefly and without weight; to 
chatter; to tattle; to be loquacious; to 
prattle, 
His knowledge or fkill is in prating too much. 
Tuffer. 
Behold me, which owe 
A moiety of the throne, here ftanding 
To prate and talk for life and honour, ’fore 
Who pleafe to hear. Shak/peare. 
This ftarved juice hath prated to me of the 
witdnefs of his youth, and the feats he hath done 
about Turnbal-ftreet ; aad every third word a lie. 
Sbakfpearc. 
After Flammock and the blackfmith had, by 
joint and leveral pratixgs, found tokens of confent in 
the multitude, they offercd themfelves to lead them. 
Bacon. 
Oh liften with attentive fight 
To what my prating eyes indite! Cleaveland. 
Whatnonfenfe would the fool thy mafter prate, 


When thou, his knave, can’t talk at fuch a rate ? | 


Dryden 
She firt did wit’s prerogative remove, 
And made a fool prefume to pr.te of love. Dryden. 
‘This is the way of the world; the deaf will 
prate of difcords in mufick. Watts. 
PraTe. n. /. [from the verb.] Tattle; 
flight talk; unmeaning loquacity. 
If I talk to him; with his innocent frate, 
He will awake my mercy, which lies dead. Sha2k/. 
Would her innocent prate could overcome me; 
Oh * what a confli€t do I feel. Denban, 
Prater. 2. /. [from prate.] An idle talker ; 
a chattercr. 
When expectation rages in my blood, 
Js this a time, thou prate? hence, begone. 
Southern. 


Pra’TINGLy. adv. [from prate] With 
tittle tattle; with !oquacity. 
PRA'TIQUE, n. J. [br prattica, ital.) A 
licence for the maffer of a thip to trafick 
in the ports of Italy, upon a certificate 
that the place from whence he came is 
not annoyed with any infectious difcafe. 
Bailey, 
Jo PRA’TTLE. v. 2. [diminutive of 
prate.) ‘To talk lightly; to chatter ; to 
be trivially loquacious. 
I prattle 
Something too widly, and ray father’s precepts 
4 therein do forget. Shak/peare, 


What tbe great ones do, the lels will prairie ot. 
Shakfpeare. 


would it be to accufe God of not hearing your 
| 


PRA 


A French woman teaches an Englith girl to fpeak 
and read French, by only prwtsding to her. Lacke. 
There is note fo much pleafure to have a child 
prattle'agreeably, as to reafon well. Locke. 
His tongue, his pratrlirg tongue, had chang'd 
him quite 
To footy blacknefs, from the purett white. ddtifon. 
A little lively ruftick, trained up in ignorance and 
prejudice, will prart/e treafon a whole evening. 
t Adtifon. 
1 muft prattle on, as afore, 
And heg your pardon, yet this half hour. Prior. 
Let cred’lous boys and prartiing nurles tell, 
How, it the fettival of Paul be clear, 
Plenty from lib’ral horn fhall Rrow the year, Gay. 


PRA'TTLFE. x f. [from the verb.] Empty 
talk ; trifling loquacity. 
In a theatre the eyes of men, 
After a well-grac'd ator leaves the flage, 
Arc idly bent on him that enters next, 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious. Shakfpeare. 
‘The bookith theorick, 
Wherein the toged confuls can propofe 
As matterly as he; mere pratti, without practice, 
Is all his foldierthip. Shakfpeare. 
The infignificant prattle and endlels garrulity of 
the philofophy of the {chools. Glavi lie. 


PRA'TTLER. 2.f. |from prattle.] A trifling 
talker; a chatterer. 
Poor prattler! how thou talk’(t. 
Pratiler, no more, I fay 3 
My thoughts muft work, but like a noifelefs fphere, 
Harmonious peace muft rock them all the day ; 
No room for prattlers there. Herbert. 


Pravity. 7. f. [pravitas, Lat.) Corrup- 
tion; badnefs; malignity. 
Doubt not but that fin 
Will reign among them, as of thee begot; 
And therefore was law given them, to evince 
Their natural pravity. Milton. 
More people go to the gibbet for want of timely 
correction, than upon any incurable prawity of 
nature. L’ Efirange. 
1 will thew how the pravity of the will could 
influence the underftanding to a dilbelief of 
chriltianity. South. 


Prawn. 2 f A {mall cruftaceous fith, 
| like a thrimp, but larger. 
I had prawns, and borrowed a mefs of vinegar. 
Shakfpeare. 
Te 


To PRAY. v. 2. [prier, Fr. pregare, Ital. | 
1. To make petitions to heaven, 
I will buy with you, fell with you; but I will 
not eat with you, drink with you, nor pray with 
you. Sbuk[peare. 
Pray for this good man and his iffue.S4ak/peare. 
Neer throughout the year to church thou go'{t, 
Except ithe to pray againft thy foes.  Shak/peare. 
l tell him, we thall itay here at the leat a month; 
and he heartily prays, fome occafion may detain us 
longer. Shakfpeare. 
Is any fick ? let him call for the elders of the 
church, and let them pray over him, James. 
Unikilful with what words to pray’, let me 
Interpret for him. Ailton. 
He that prays, defpairs not; but fad is the con- 
dition of him that cannot pray; happy are they that 
can, and do, and love todo tt. Taylor. 
Thou, Turnus, fhalt atone it by thy fate, 
And pray to heav'n for peace, but pray too late. 
Dryden. 
He prais’d my courage, pray’? for my fuccels ; 
He was fo truc a father of his country, 
To thank me for defending ev’n his foes. Dryden. 
They who add devotion to fuch a life, muit be 
faid to pray as chriftians, but live as heathens. Law. 
Should you pray to God for a recovery, how rath 


Shak i {peare. 


becaufe you found your difeafe ttill to 
Wake. 


prayers, 
continue. ; 
2. To entreat; to afk fubmiffively. 
You fhall find 

A conqu’ror that will pray in aid for kindnefs, 
Where he for grace is kneel’d to. Shak/peare. 

Pray that in towns and temples of renown, 
The name ot great Anchifes may be known. ryd. 


3. L Pray; that is, Z pray you to tell me, 


ERE 


is a lightly ceremonious form of intro- 
ducing a queftion. 

But I pray, in this mechanical formation, when 
the ferment was expanded to the extremities of the 
arteries, why did it not break through the receptacle? 

à Bentley, 
qe Sometimes only pray elliptically. 

Barnard in fpirit, fere and truth abounds; 

Pray then what wants he? fourfccre thoufand pounds, 
Pope. 

To PRAY. v.a. 

te ‘Vo fupphicate; to implore; to addrefs 

with fubmiffive petitions 

How much more, if we pray him, will his ear 
Be open, and his heart to pity incline ? hiilton, 
2. To afk for as a fupplicant. 

He that will have the benefit of this a, muft 
pray a prohibition before a fentence in the eccleftaf- 
tical court. Ayliffe. 
o To entreat in ceremony or form. 

Pray my collegue Antonius I may fpeak with him; 
And as you go, call on my brother Quintus, 

And pray him with the tribunes to come to me. 
Ben Fonfon. 

Pra YER. 2./. [ priere, French. } 

1. Petition to heaven. 

They did fay theiriprayers, and addrefs’d them 
Again to fleep. Shak/peare. 

O remember, God ! 

O hear her prayer for them as now for us. Shak/ 

My heart’s defire and prayer to_God for Ifrael is, 
that they might be faved. Romans. 

Unreafonable and abfurd ways of life, whether in 
labour os diverfion, whether they confume our time 
or our money, are like unreafonable and abfurd 
prayers, and are as truly an offence to God. Luz, 
2. Mode of petition, 

The folemn worfiip of God and Chrif is neglected 
in many congregations; and initead thereo!, an 
indigetted form and conception of extesnpural py ay<r 
is ufed. — Wite. 
3. Practice of fupplication. 

Were he as famous and as bold in wor, 

As he is fam’d for mildnefs, peace, aad priye. 
Shakip. Arle 
. Single formule of petition. 

He tell to his devotions on that behalf, and made 

thofe two excellent prayers which were publifhed 


immediately after his death. Beil, 
Sighs now breath'd 

Inutterable, which the fpirit of prayer 

Inipir’d. Mitton. 


No man can always have the fame foiritual pea- 
fure in his prayers; for the createft faints have lome- 
times fuffered the banifhment of the heart, fometimes 
are fervent, fomcetimes they feel a barrenness of 
devotion ; for this fpirit comes and goes.  Taysor. 


g. Entreaty ; iubmiffive importunity. 
Prayer among men is fuppofed a means to change 
the perlon to whom we prav; but prayer to God 
doth not change him, but nts us to receive the things 
prayed for. Stiliing feet. 


PRA'YERBOOK. x. fa [prayer and back. } 

Book of publick or private devotions. 
Get a prazerécok in your hand, 

And (tand between two churchmen ; 

For on that ground I’ll build a holy defcant. Shak/. 
l know not the names or number of the family 

which now reigns; farther than the prazyerbook iaferms 

me. Swift, 

Pre. [pre, Lat.] A particle which, pre- 

fixed to words derived from the Laiin, 

marks priority of time or rank. 

To PREACH. u. n. [predico, Lat. prefcher, 
Fr.} To pronounce a publick difcourfe 
upon facred fubjects, 

From that time Jetus began to sreach. Mattbewa 

Prophets preach ot thee at Jeruialem. Neberiah. 

Ic is evident in the apottles ¢reachirg at Jerufalem 

and clfewhere, that at the firit propofal of the truth 

ot Ch ut tathem, and the dottrine of repentance, 
whole multitudes received the taith, and came in. 

ffummord. 

Divinity would not pafs the yard and loom, the 

forge or anvil, nor preaching be taken in as-an cafier 


PEt 


fupplementary trade, by thofe that difliked the pains 
of their own. Decay of Piety. 
As he was fent by his father, fo were the apofties 
commiilioned by him to preach to the gentile world. 
Decay cf Piety. 

The thage of our cathedral is not proper for our 
preaching auditories, but rather the figure of an 
amphitheatre with galleries. Graunt. 

Jo PREACH. v.a. 


z. To proclaim or publith in religious 
orations. i 
The jews of Theffalonica had knowledge, that the 
word of God was preuched of Paul. ARs. 
He decreed to comm ffionate meflengers to preach 
this covenant to all mankind. Hammond. 
2. To inculcate publickly ; to teach with 
earneftnefs. 


There is not any thing publickly notified, hut we | 


may properly fay itis preached, Hocker. 
He oft to them preach'd 
Converfion and repentance. Milton. 


Can they preach up equality of birth, 
And tell us how we all began from earth? Dryden. 
Among the reft, the rich Galefus lies, 
A good old man while peace he preach'd in vain, 
Amidit the madnefs of th? urruly train. Dryden. 


PRE 


belief, and puts upon us the remote error from 
truth. Brown. 
PREAPPREHE NSION, 2. f. [preand appre- 
hend.) An opinion formed before exami- 
nation, > 
A conceit not to be made out by ordinary eyes, 
but fuch as regarding the clouds, behold them in 
fhapes conformable to prezpprekerfionse Brown. 
PREASE. 2. /. Prefs; crowd, Speier. See 
Press. Obfolete. 
A fhip into the facred feas, 
New-built, now launch we; and from out our prea/e 
Chufe two and fifty youths. Chapman, 
PREA'SING, part. adj. Crowding. Speufer. 
Pre'BEND. x. f. [prebenda, low Lat. pre- 
bende, French.] 
1. A ftipend granted in cathedral churches. 
His excellency gave the doftor a predend in St. 
Patrick’s cathedral. Sifi. 
2. Sometimes, but improperly, a fipen- 
diary of a cathedral; a prebendary. 
Deans and canons, or prebends of cathedral 
churches, in their firt inftitution, were of great 
ufe, to be of counfel with the bishop. Pacon. 


PREACH. 2. f [prefche, Fr. from tre verb. | | Pre’ BENDARY, Vef. [predendarius, Lat.] 


A difcourfe ; a religious oration, Not 
in ufe. 

This overfight occafioned the French fpitefully to 
term religion in that fort exercifed, a mere preach, 


Locker. 


Prea'cHer, #e f. [prefcheur, Fr. from 
preach. 
1, One who difcourfes publickly upon reli- 
gious fubjects. 
The Lord gave the word ; great was the company 
of the preachers. Palms. 
You may hear the found of a preacher's voice, 
when you cannot diftinguifh whathe faith. Bucor. 
Here lies a truly honet man, 
One of thofe few that in this town 
Honour all preachers; hear their own. — Crafbaw. 
2. One who inculcates any thing with 
earneftnefs and vehemence, 
No preacher is liltened to but Time, which gives 
us the fame train of thought, that elder people have 
tried in vain to put into our heads before. Swift. 


Prea'cHMENT. z. /. [from preach]. A 
fermon mentioned in contempt; a dif- 
courfe affectedly folemn. 

Was’t you, that revell’d in our parliament, 
And made a preachment of your high defcent? 
Sbuk/peare. 
All this is but a preachmexé upon the text. 
L’ Eftrange. 


PREA'MBLE. a J.[ preambule, Fr.] Some- 


thing previous; introduction ; preface. 
How were it poffible that the church thould any 
svay elfe with fuch eafe and certainty provide, that 
mone of her children may, as Adam, dillemble that 
wretchednefs, the penitent confeflion whereof is fo 
neceflary a prea, efpecially to common prayer ? 
Hooker. 
Truth as in this we do not violate, fo neither ïs 
the fame gain-fayed or croffed, no not in thofe very 
preambles placed before certain readings, wherein 
the iteps of the Latin fervice book have been fome- 
what too nearly followed. Hocker. 
Doors thut, vints forbidden, and divers contefta- 
tions with the queen, all preamd/es of ruiny though 
now and then he did wring out fome petty content- 
ments, Futton. 
This preamble to that hiftory was not improper 
for this relation. Clarendon. 
With preambles {weet 

Of charming fymphony they introduce 
Their lacred fong, and waken raptures high. Milton 
I will not detain you with a long preamble. Dryd. 


PREA'MRULARY. } adj. [from preamble. | 
Paean'aBucous. § Previous. Not in 
ufe, though not inelegant. 


Ele not only undermineth the bafe of religion, 
but deftroyeth the principle preambslius unto ail 


A ftipendiary of a cathedral. 
To lords, to principals, to predendaries. Spenfer. 
I bequeath to the reverend Mr. Grattan, pre- 
bendary of St. Audcon’s, my gold bottle-fcrew. 
Swifi. 
PRECA’RIOUS. adj. [ precarious, Latin 3 
precaire, French.) Dependent ; uncertain, 
becaufe depending on the will of another ; 
held by courtefy; changeable or alien- 
able at the pleafure of another. No 
word is more unfkilfully ufed than this 
with its derivatives. It is.ufed for 
uncertain in all its fenfess; but it only 
means uncertain, as dependent on others : 
thus there are authors who mention the 
precarioufue/s of an account, of the vca- 
ther, of a die, 
What fubje&ts will precarious kings regard ? 
A beggar {peaks too toltly to be heard. Dryden. 
Thofe who live under an arbitrary tyrannick 
power, Kave no other law but the will of their 
prince, and confequently no privileges but what are 
precarious. Addijon. 
This little happinefs is fo very precaricws, that it 
wholly depends on the will of others. = SpeRutgr. 
He who rejoices in the ftrength and beauty of 
youth, fhould confider by how precarious a tenure 
he holds thefe advantages, that a thoufand acci- 


dents may before the next dawn lay all thefe glories 
in the dutt. Regers. 


Preca’RtousLy. adv. [from precarious. | 
Uncertainly by dependence; dependently ; 
at the pleafure of others. 

Tf one fociety cannot mect or convene together, 
without the leave or licence of the other fociety ; nor 
treat or enact any thing relativedo their own fociety, 
without the leave and authority of the other; then 
is that fociety, in a manner, ciffolved, and fubfitts 
precarioufy upon the mere will and pleafure of the 
other. _ Leofhy. 

Our feene precaricu/ly {ubfitts too long 
On French trantlation and Italian fong: 

Dare to have fenfe yourfelves; aflert the ftage, 
Be juftly warm’d with your own native rage. Pope. 

PRECA RIOUSNESS., 1, f. [trom precarious. | 
Uncertainty; dependence on others. ‘lhe 
following paffige from a book, other- 
wife elegantly written, affords an example 
of the impropricty mentioned atthe word 
precarious. 

Mott confumptive people die of the difcharce they 
fpit up, which, with the preca isujnefs of the 
fvmptoms of an oppresfed diapl-rigm trom a mere 
ludgment of extravalated matter, render the opera- 
tion but little advifeable. Sharp. 


PRECAU'TION, M fa [precaxtion, Fr. from 


PRE 


præcauius, Lat.) Prefervative cautions 
reventive meafures. 

Unlefs our minitters have {trong sTurances of his 
falling in with the gtand alliance, or not oppofing 
it, they cannot be too circumfpect' and fpeedy in 
taking their precautions again any contrary refolu- 
tion. Addijon e 

To PRECAU'TION, v. a [precautioner, Fre 
from the noun.) To warn beforehand. 

By the difgraces, difeafes and beggary of hopetul 
young men brought toruin, he may be precautioned. 

Locke. 

PreceDa neous, adj. [This word is, I 

believe, miftaken by the author for pres 

cidaneous; precidaxeus, Latin, cut or flain 

before. Nor is it ufed here in its proper 
fenfe.] Previous; antecedent, 

That priority of particles of fimple matter, influx 
of the heavens and preparation of matter might be 
antecedent and frecedaneous, not only in order, but 
in time, to their ordinary productions. ale, 

To Prece'DE. v, a. [preceds, Lat. preceder, 
French. ] 
1, To go before in order of time. 
Tow are we happy, ftill in fear of harm? 


But harm precedes not fin. Bliken. 
Arius and Pelagius durft provoke, , 
To what the centurie preceding fpoke. Dryden, 


‘The ruin of a late is gencrally preceded by an 
univerfal degeneracy of manners and contempt of 
religion, Swift. 

2. To go before according to the adjuit- 
ment of rank. 

PRECEDENCE. } a f. [from precede, 

PRECE DENCY, f Latin. | 

1, The act or ftate of going before; 
priority. 


2. Something going before; fomething 
pat. Not ufed. 
I do not like, but yet it does allay 
The good precedence. Shakfpeare. 


It is an epilogue or difcourfe, to make plain 
Some obfcure precedence thathath before been fain. 
i Shak/pettce 
3. Adjuftment of place. 

Among the laws touching precedence in Juftinian, 
divers are, that have not yet been fo received every 
where by cultom. Selden. 

The conftable and marfhal had cognizance, 
touching the rights of place and precedence. Halse 
4. The foremolt in ceremony. 

None fure will claim in hell 

Precedence; none, whofe portion is finall 

Or prefent pain, that with ambitious mind 

Will covet more. Milton. 

The royal olive accompanied him with all his 
court, and always gave him the precedency. Howel. 
That perfon hardly will be found, 

With gracious form and equal virtue crown’'d ; 

Yet if another could precedence claim, 

My fixt defires could tind no fairer aim. 
5. Superiority. 

Books will turnith him, and give him light and 
precedeucy, enough to go betore a young tullower. 

Locke. 

Reing difraĝed with different defires, the next 

inquiry will be, which of them has the precedens sy 

in determining the will tothe next action? Locke. 


PRECE'DENT, adj. [ precedent, Fr. præ- 


Drydin. 


dens, Lat.) Former; going before. 
Dw it at once, 
Or thy precedent fervices are all 
But accidents uvporpos'd. Ehak/peares 
Our own precedent paliions do intruct.us, 
What levity’s in youth. Shit fpeare, 
When you work by the imagination of anothers 
it ts neceflary that he, by whom you work, have a 
precedent opinion of you, that you can do ftrange 
things. Bacon. 
Hippocrates, in his prognofticks, doth make good 
obfervations of the difeales that enfue upon the 
nature of the precedent four feafons of the year. 
Bacona 
The world, or any part thereof, could not be 
precedent to the creation of mane Have, 


PRE 


BARGE. 


Truths, abfolutcly neceftary to falvation, are fol Precrncrn. / [ pracindus, Lat.) Outward 


clearly revealed, that we cannot err in them, unlefs 
we be notorioutly wanting to ourfelves; herein the 
fault of the judgment is refolved into a precedent 
default in the will. South 
PRECEDENT. w. f [The adje&tive has the 
accent on the fecond fyllable, the fub- 
{tantive on the firft.] Any thing that is a 
' yule or example to future times; any 
thine done before of the fame kind, 
Examples for cafes can but dire&t as precedents 
only. Looker. 
Eleven hours I've {pent to write it over, 
The precedent was full as long a doing. Sdad/peare. 
No pow’r in Venice 
Can alter a decree eftablifh'd : 
» Twill be recorded for a precedent; 
And many an errour, by the fame example, 
Will ruth into the (tate. Sbhak/peare. 
God, in the adminiftration of his juftice, is not 
tied to precedents, and we cannot argue, that the 
providences of God towards other nations fhall be 
conformable to his dealings with the people of Ifrael. 
Tillotfon. 
Such precedents are numberlefs ; we draw 
Our right from cuftom; cuitom is a law. 
Granviile. 
Prece DENTLY. adv. [from precedent, 
adj.] Beforchand. 


Prece’nror. 2. f. [precentor, Lat. precen- 
teur, Fr.) He that leads the choir. 
Follow this precentor of ours, in bletfing and 
magnifying that God of all grace, and never yield- 
ing to thofe enemies, which he died togive us power 
to refit and overcome. Hammond. 


PRE'CEPT. n. / [precepte, Fr. præceptum, 
Lat.]} A rule authoritatively given; a 
mandate; a commandment; a direction. 

The cuitom of leflons furnifhes the very fimpleft 
and rudeft fort with infallible axioms and precepts of 
facred truth, delivered even in the very letter of the 
law of God. Hooker, 

?Tis fufficient, that painting be acknowledged for 
an arts for it follows that no arts are without their 
precepts. Dryden. 

A precept or commandment confifts in, and has 
refpect to, fome moral point of doctrine, via. fuch 
as concerns our manners, and our inward and out- 
ward good behaviour. Ayliffe. 


Prece’PTtaL. adj, [from precept.) Con- 


fiting of precepts, Not in ufe. 
Men 

Can counfel, und give comfort to that grief 

Which they themfelves not feel; but tafting it, 

Their counfel turns to paflion, which belore 

Would give preceptial medicine to rage 5 

Fetter {trong madnefs in a filken thread, 

Charm ach with air, and agony with words. 

Shakfpeare. 

Prece’estive adj. [preceptivus, Latin; 

from precepts] Containing precepts; giv- 

ing precepts. 

The ritual, the preceprive, the prophetick, and 
all other parts of facred writ, were moft feduloufly, 
miolt religioufly guarded by them. 

Government of the Tongue. 

As the preceptive part enjoins the moft exact 
virtue, fo is it mot advantageoufly entorced by the 

promiffory, which, in refpect of the rewards, and 
the manner of propofing them, is adapted tothe fame 
end. Decay of Piety. 

The leffon given us here, is preceptive to us not 
to do any thing but upon due confiderarion. 

L’ Eftrange. 
PRECE'PTOR. mf. (preceptor, Latin; 
precepteur, French.] A teacher; a tutor. 

Paffionate chiding carries rough language with it, 
and the names that parents and precepfors give 
children, they will not be afhamed to bettow on 
others. Locke. 

It was to thee, great Stagyrite, unknown, 

And thy preceptor of divine renown, Bdackmore. 


Prece'ssion. z. f. [from precedo, praceffus, 
Lat.] The att of going before, 
Vou. Il. 


limit; boundary. 

The main body of the fea being one, yet within 
divers preciné?s, hath divers names ; fo the catholick 
churchis in like fort divided into a number of diftinct 
focieties. Hooker. 

This is the manner of God's dealing with thofe 
that have lived within the precinZ?s of the church; 
they Mall be condemned for the very want of true 
faith and repentance. Perkins. 

Through all reftraint broke loofe, he wings his 

way 
Not far off heav'n, in the precinéls of light, 
Directly towards the new created world. Ailton. 


Precio/sity. x. f. [from pretizfus, Lat. | 

te Value; precioufnefs. 

z..Any thing of high price. Not ufed in 
either fenfe. 

The index or forefinger was too naked whereto to 
commit their preciofities, and hath the tuition of the 
thumb {carce unto the fecond joint. Brown. 

Barbarians feem toexceed them in the curiofity ot 
their application of thefe preciofities. Mare. 

PRE'CIOUS, adj. (precieux, Fr. pretiofus, 
Lat. | 
1, Valuable; being of great worth. 

Many things, which are molt precious, are 

neglected, only becaufe the value of them lieth hid. 
Hooker. 

Why in that rawnefs left you wife and children, 
Thofe precious motives, thofe trong knots of love, 
Without leave taking ? Shauk/peare, 

I never faw 
Such precious deeds in one that promis’d nought 
But begg’ry and poor luck. Shakfpeare. 

Thete virtues are the hidden beauties ot a loul, 
which make it lovely and precious in his fight, trom 
whom no fecrets are concealed. Speehutor. 

2. Coltly ; of great price: as, @ precious 


fione. 
Let none 2dmire 
That riches grow in hell; that foil may beft 
Deferve the precious bane. Milton. 
3. Worthlefs. An epithet of contempt or 
irony. 

More of the fame kind, concerning thefe precious 
faints amongft the Turks, may be feen in Pietro 
della Valle. Locke. 

Pre'ciousLy. adv. [from precious. | 
1. Waluably ; toa great price. 
2. Contemptibly. In irony. 


Pre‘Crousness. 2 fe [from precious, | 
Valuablenefs ; worth ; price. 
lts precioufnefs equalled the price of pearls. 
Wilkins. 
PRE'CIPICE. n. fe [precipitium, Lat. pre- 
cipice, Fr.] A headlong fteep; a fall 
perpendicular without gradual declivity. 
You take a precipice for no leap of danger, 
And woo your own deftruction. Shatfpeare. 
Where the water dafheth more againft the bottom, 
there it moveth more fwiftly and more in precipice ; 
for in the breakingrof the waves there is ever a 
precipice. j bacon, 
1 ere long that precipice muft tread, 
Whence none return, that leads untu the dead, 
Sasdys. 
No ftupendous precipice denies i 
Accefs, ro horror turns away our eyes. Denham. 
Swift down the precipice of time it goes, 
And finks in minutes, which in ages rofe. Dryden. 
His gen’rous mind the fairideas drew 
Of fame and honour, which in dangers lay ; 
Where wealth, like truir, on precipices grew, 
Not to begather’d but by birds of prey. Dryden. 
Drink as much as you can get; becaufe a good 
coachman never drives fo well as when he is drunk ; 
and then thew your {kill, by driving to an inch by 
a precipice. Swift. 
PRECI'PITANCE. ) mS. [from precipitant.) 
Preci’Pirancy.§ Rath hatte; head- 
long hurry. 


Thither they hafte with glad grecipitance. 
Milion. 


PRE 


'Tisnot likely that one of a thoufand fuch preci. 
pitancies thoald be crowned with fo unexpected an 
iflue. Glasrwille. 

As the chymift, by catching at it too foon, loi 
the philofophical elix r, fo preeipstancy of our under- 
Randing is an occafion of error. Glanville. 

We apply prefent remedies according unto indi- 
cations, refpecting rather the acutenels of difeafe 
and precipitancy of occafion, than the mfing or fet- 
ting of tars. Brown. 

Hurried on by the preci¢-itancy of vouth, I took 
this opportunity to fend a letter to the fecretary. 

Swift. 

A rafhnefs and precétitance of judgment, and 
haftinefs to believe fomething on one fide ofthe 
other, plunges us into many errors. Watts. 

PRECIPITANT. adj. [precipitans, Lat.] 
1. Falling or rufhing headlong. 
Without longer paute, 
Downright into the world’s firft region throws 
His flight precipitant. Milton, 

The birds heediefswhile they firain 
Their tuneful throats, the tow’ring heavy lead 
O'ertakes their fpeed ; they leave their litele lives 
Above the clouds, frecipitunt to earth. Philips. 

2. Haly; urged with violent hafte. 

Should he return, that troop fo blithe and bold, 
Precipitant in fear, would wing their fighe, 

And curle their cumbrous pride’s unwieldy weight. 
; Pope. 
3. Rafhly hurried. 

The commotions in Ireland were fo fudden and 
fo violent, that it was hard to difcern the rife, or 
apply a remedy to that precipitant rebellion. 

King Charles. 

PRECI'PITANTLY. adv, [from precipi- 

tant.) In headlong hafte ; in a tumultuous 
hurry. 


To PRECI'PITATE. v. a. [precipito, ate 
precipiter, Fr. in all the fenfes. ] 
1. To throw headlong. 


She had a king to her fon-in-law, yet was upon 
dark and unknown reafons, precipitated and banilbed 


the world into a nunnery. Bacone 
Ere vengeance 
Precipitate thee with augmented pain. Miltona 


They were wont, upon a fuperftition, to precipi- 
tate a man from fome high clrff into the fea, tying 
about him with ftrings many great fowls. $Milkinsa 

The goddefs guides her foo, and turns him from 

the light, 

Herfelf involv’d in clouds, precipitates her flight. 

F A Dryden, 
2. To urge on violently. 

The virgin from the ground 

Upftarting frefh, already clos’d the wound, 

Precipitates her flight. 

. To batten unexpectedly. 

Short intermittent and fwift recurrent pains do 
precipitate patients into confumptions. Harvey. 

4. Tohurry blindly or rafhly. 

As for having them obnoxious to ruin, if they be 
of fearful natures, it may do well; but if they be 
daring, it may precipitate their defigus, and prove 
dangerous. Bacona 

Dear Erythræa, let not fuch blind fury 
Precipitate your thoughts, nor fet them working, 
"Till ume fhall lend them better means 
Than loft complaints. Denbam, 

. To throw to the bottom. A term of 
chymiftry oppofed to fublime. 

Gold cndurcs a vehement tire long without any 
change, and atter it has been divided by corrofive 
liquors into invifib'e parts, yet may prefently be pres 
cipitatedy fo as to appear again nits own form. 

Crewe 


Dryden. 


To PRECIPITATE. Te %. 
1. To fall headlong. 
Hadh thou been aught but gofs’mer feathers, 
So many fathom down peccipituting, 
Thou'dit (hiver like an ege. Shak /peare. 
2. To fall to the bottom as a fediment in 
chymift ry. 
By ftrong water every metal will precipitate. 
Bacon. 


3. To haften without juft preparation, 
2 oN 


PRE 


Neither did the rebels fpoil the country, neither 
on the one fide dsd their forces increafe, which 
might haiten him to precipitate and effail them. 

Bacon, 
Preci’prrare. adj. [from the verb. | 
1. Steeply failing. 

. Barcephas faith, it was neceffary this paradife 
fhould be fer ar fuch a height, becaule the four rivers, 
had they not fallen fo precipitate, could not have had 
futficient force to thruit themielves under the great 
ocean. Raleigh. 

When the full tores their ancient bounds difdain, 
Precipitates the furious torrent Rows; 

In vain would tpeed avoid, or (trength oppofe. Prior. 


2. Headlong; haty; rafhiv hatty. 


The archbithop, too precipitate in preffing the | 


reception of that which he thought a reformation, 
paid dearly for it. Clarendon. 
3. Hafty; violent. 

Mr. Gay died of a mortification of the bowels ; 
it was the moh precipitate cafe I ever knew, having 
cut him off in three days. Arbuthnet, 

PRECIPITATE, z. f. A corrofive medicine 
nade by precipitating mercury. 

As the efcar feparated, I rubbed the fuper-excre- 
feence with che vitriol ttone, or fprinkled it with 
precipitate. Wifeman. 

Preci/prrareLy, adv. [from precipitate.) 
1. Headlong; ftceply down. 
2. Hafitly; in blind hurry. 

It may nappen to thofe who vent praife or cenfure 
too precipitates, as it did to an Englifh poet, who 
celebrated a noblemaa for ereSting Dryden’s monu- 
ment, upon a promife which he forget, till it was 


done by another. Swift, 
Not fo bold Arnall; witha weightof fcu!l 
Furious he finks, precipitatel, dull. Pope. 


PRECIPITATION, 3. fe [ precipitation, Fr. 
" from precipitate. | 
1. The att of throwing headlong. 

Let them pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 
That the precipitation might down-flretch 
Relow the beam of fight, yet will I fill 
Be this to them. 

2. Violent motion downward. 

That could never happen from any other caufe 
than the hurry, precipitation, and rapid motion of 
the water, returning at the end of the deluge towards 
the fea. Woodward, 

3. Tumultuous hurry; blind hafe. 

Here is none of the hurry and precipitation, none 
of the bluitering aud violence, which muit have 
attended thofe fuppofititiouschanges. +¥eodivard. 

4. In chymiftry, fubiidency: contrary to 
fublimation. 

Separation is wrought hy precipitation or fublima- 
tion; thatis, a calling of the parts up or down, which 
is a kind of attraction. Bacon, 

The precipitation of the vegetative matter, after 
the deluge, and the burying it in the {trata uncer- 
neath amongft the fand, was to retrench the luxury 
of the produétions of the earth, which had been fo 
uogeatefully abufed by its former inhabitants. 

Woodward. 


Preci'Prrous, adj. [pracipites, Lat. ] 
1. Headlong ; fteep. 

Monarchy, together with me, eould not but be 
dafhed in pieces by fuch a precipitous fall as they 
intended. King Charles. 

2. Halty; fudden. 

Though the attempts of fome have been prec ipi- 
fous, and their enquiries fo audacious as to have loft 
themfelves in attempts above humanity, vet have 
the enquiries of mot defected by the way. Brewn. 

How precious the time is, how precipitous the 
eccafion, how maay things to be done ia their jutt 
feafon, after once a grouod is 19 order, Evelyn, 

3. Rafn; heady. 

Thus frasn'd for ill, he loos’d our triple hold, 

Advice unfafe, precipitous and bold. Dryden. 


PRECISE. adj. (precis, Fr. precifus, Lat. } 

x. Exact; itri@; nice; having trict and 
deter:ninate limitations. 

Alcars more duraoie to preferve the laws of God 


Shak peare. 


PARTE 


| from oblivion and corruption grew in ufe, not with - 
| out precije direCtion from God himfelf. Hooker. 
You'll not bear a letter for mc; you ftaud upon 

your honour; why, thou unconfinable ba‘enefs, it is 

as much as] can do to keep theterm of mine honour 
recife. Shak/{peare. 

The ftate hath givén you licence to ftay on land 

fix weeks, and let it not trouble you if your occa- 
fions afk farther time; for the law in this point is 


not precife. Bacon, 
Let us defcerd from this top 

Of fpeculation ; for the hour frecife 

Exaéts our parting. Milton. 


In human actions there are no degrees and precie 
natural limits deferibed, but a latitude is indulged, 
Taylor. 
The reafonings muft be precife, though the prac- 
tice may admit of great latitude. Arbuthnot. 
The precife difference between a compound and 
collective idea is this, that a compound idea unites 
things of a diferent kind, but a collective, things of 
| the fame kind. Watts. 
2. Formal; finical; folemnly and fuperfti- 
tioufly exa&t. 

The raillery of the wits in king Charles the 
Second’s reign, upon every thing which they called 
frecift, was carried to fo great an extravagance, that 
it almoĝft put all chriftianity out of countenance. 

Addifon. 
PRECISELY. adv. [from precife. | 
r- Exaétly ; nicely; accurately. 

Doth it follow, that all things in the church, 
from the greateit to the lealt, are unholy, which the 
Lord hath not himfelf precije/y imtiuted? Hooker. 

When the Lord had once precifely fet down a 
form of executing that wherein we are to ferve him, 
the fault appeareth greater to do that which we are 
not, than not to do that which we are commanded. 

Hooker. 
He knows, 
He cannot fo precifely weed this land 
As his mifdoubts prefent occafion, 
His foes are fo enrovted with his friends. SA.sk/peare. 

Where more of thefe orders than one thall be fet 
in feveral ftories, there muft be an exquifite care to 
place the columns preci/e/y one over another. ortor. 

In his tract my wary feet have flept, 
His undeclined ways precifely kept. Sandys. 

The rule, to find the age of the moon, cannot 
fhew precifely an exact account of the moon, becaufe 
of the inequality of the motions of the fun and of 
the moon. Holder. 


Meafuring the diameter of the fifth dark circle, I ! 


found it the fifth part of an inch precifely. Netin. 

2. With fuperttitious formality; with too 
much fcrupulofity ; with troublefome 
ceremony. 


Prect’seness. x. /. [from precife.] Exact- 
nefs ;_ rigid nicety. 

I will diftinguith the cafes; though give me leave, 
in the handling of them, not to fever them with too 
much preciferejs, Bacon. 

When you have fixed proper hours for particular 
ftudies, keep to them, not with a fuperftitious 
precifcne/s, but with fome good degrees of a regular 
conftancy. Watts, 

PReci sian, x. f. [from precife, | 
1. One who limits or reitrains. 

‘Though love ufe reafon for his precifun, he 

admits him not for his counfellor. Shak{peare. 
2. One who ts fuperftitioufly rigorous. 

Thefe men, for all the world, like our frecifazsbe, 
Who for fome crofs or faint they in the window fee, 
Will pluck down all the church. Drayton. 

A profane perfon calls a man of piety a precifian. 

Waits. 


Preci'ston. % f. [precifion, Fr.) Exa&t 
limitation. 

He that thinks of being in general, thinks never 
of any particular fpecies of being; unlefs he can 
think of it with aad without preci/ron at the fame 
time. Locke. 

I have left out the utmoft precifcns of fractions in 
thcfe computations as not neceifary ; thefe whole 
numbers fhewing well enough the diffcrence of the 
value of guineas. Locke, 

L was unaole to treat this part more in detail, with- 


PERE 


out facrificing perfpicuity to ornameht, withove 
wandering from the precifion or breakitig the chal: 
of reafoning. Pope. 

Praeci'sive. adje [from precifus, Latin. ] 
Exadtly limiting, by cuttiog off all that 
is not abfolutely relative to the prefent 
purpofe. 

Precifive abftrattion is when we confider thofe 
ings apart, which eannot reaily exit apart; as 
when we confider mode, without confidering its fub- 
ftance or fubject. Watts. 

To PRECLUDE. v. a. [præcludo, Latin. ] 
To fhut out or hinder by fome antici- 
pation. 

This much will obviate and preclude the objece 
tions of our adverfaries, that we do not determire 
the final caufe of the fyitematical parts of the world, 
merely as they have refpect to the exigencies or con- 
veniencies of life. Lentley, 

If you once allow them fuch an acceptation cf 
chance, you have precluded yourfelt from any more 
reafoning agaicit them. Bentley. 

I fear there will be no way left to tell you, that I 
entirely efteem you; none but that which no bills 
can preclude, and no king can prevent. Pope. 

PRECO'CIOUS., adj. [precocis, Lat, pre- 
cofe, Fr.] Ripe before the time. 

Many precocious trees, and fuch as have their 
{pring in the winter, may be found in molt parts. 

Brows. 
Preco'ciry.». /. {from precocious, | Ripe- 
nefs before the time. 

Some impute the caufe of his fall to a precscity of 
fpirit and valour in him; and that therefore fome 
infectious fouthern air did blatt him. Hawel. 


Jo PRECO'GITATE. V, a. [pretogito, Lat.] 
To conficer or fcheme beforehand. 

PRECOGNI'TION. mm. f. [pre and cognitio, 
Lat.] Previous knowledge; antecedent 
examination. 


PRECONCEIT. x. /. | pre and conceit.) An 
opinion previoufly formed. 

A thing in reafon impoflible, which notwithf{tande 
ing through their misfaihioned preconceit, appeared 
unto them no lefs certain, than if nature had written 
it ia the very foreheads of all the creatures, £Zooker. 

To PRECONCE!'VE. v. a, [pre and conceive. | 
To form an opinion beforehand; to 
imagine beforehand. 

In a dead plain the way feemeth the longer, 
becaufe the eye hath preconceived iz Morter than 
the truth; and the fruitrations of that maketh it 
fee fo. Bacen. 

Fondnefs of preconceived opinions is not like to 
render your reports fufpect, nor for want of care, 
defedtive, Glanville. 

The reafon why men are fo weak in governing is, 
becaufe moft things fall out accidentally, and come 
not into any compliance with their preconceived 
ends, but they are forced to comply fublequently-. 

South. 


PRECONCE’PTION. x f. (pre and concepe 
tion.) Opinion previoully formed. - 

Cuítom with moft men prevails more than truths 
according to the notions and preconceptions, which it 
hath formed in our minds, we fhape the difcourfe of 
reafon atfelf. Hakewill. 

Preco/NTRACT. 2 f. [pre and contra. } 
This was formerly accented on the lait 
fyllable. A contract previous to another. 

He 1s your hufband on a precontraG ; 

To bring you thus together, ’tis no fin, Shakfpeare, 

To PRECONTRACT. w a, [pre and cone 
tra?) To contract or bargain before- 
hand, 

Some are fuch as a man cannot make his wife, 
though he himfelf be unmarried, becaufe they are 
already precontraéed to fome othec; or elfe are ia 
too ncart a degree of affinity or confanguinity. 

Ayliffz. 
Precu’rse. s. f. [from precurro, Latin. | 
Forerunning, 


PRE 
Tha like preemje of ciee events, 
As harbingers preceding ttill the fatess 
And prologue to the omen coming on, 
Have heaven and earth together demonftrated. Shes. 
Precu/nsor. xf. [precurfor, Lat. precur- 
Jeur, Yr.) Forerunner; harbinger. 
Jove’s lightnings, the preearfers 
Of dreadful thunder claps, more momentary 
Were not. Shak |peare. 

This contagion might have been prefaged upon 
confideration of its precurfors, viz. a rude winters 
and a clole, fulphurous and fiery air. Harvey. 

Thomas Burnet played the prorurfor to the coming 
of Flamer in his Homerides. Pere. 

Prspaceous. adj. [irom fredz, Laiin. | 
Living by prey. 
’ As thofe are endowed with poifon, becaufe they 
‘are predacecus; fo thefe need it not, breaufe their 
food is near 2t hand, and may be obtained without 
conte. Derham. 
Pru'par. adj. [from preda, Lat.] Rob- 
‘bing; practifing plunder, ‘This word is 
not countenanced from analogy. 
Sarmatia, laid by predal rapine low, 
Mown’d the hard yoke, and fought relief in vatn. | 
; Sa. Bayle. 
PRE'DATORY, adj. [predatorius, Lat, trom 
, preda, Lat, | 
1. Plundering ; pra¢tifing rapine. 

The king called his parliament, where he exag- 
gerated the malice and the cruel predatory war made 
by Scotland. Bacon. 

z, Hungry; preying; rapacious; raven- 
ous. 

The evils that come of exercife are, that it maketh 
the {pirts more hot ang predatory. bacon. 

PREDECEA'SED. adj, [pre and deceajed, | 


Dead before. 

Will you mock at an ancient tradition, began 
upon an honourable refpet, and worn as a memor- 
able trophy of predeceafed valour ? Shak fpeare. 

PREDECE'SSOR. 2. /. [ predeceffiur, Fr. pre 
and d:ceda, Jat. 
1. One that was in any ftate or place before 


another, 
In thefe pattoral paftimes, a great many days werc 
fpent to follow their flying predeceffors. Sidney. 
There is caule, why we Mould be flow and 
unwilling to change, without very urgent neceffity, 
the ancient ordinances, rites, and approved cuftoms 
of our venerable predeceffers. Hooker, 
If I feem partial to my predeceffor in the laurel, 
the friends of antiquity are not tew. Dryden. 
The prefent pope, who is well acquainted with 
the fecret hiltory, wed the weaknefs of his prede- 
ceffor, feems relolved to bring the project to its per- 
fection. Addifon. 
The more beauteous Cloe fat to thee, 
Good Howard. emulous of Apelles’ art; 
But happy thov from Cupid’s arrow tree, 
And flames that piere’d thy predece/or’s heart. 
Prisr, 
2. Anceftor. 
PREDESTINA'RIAN, n. f. [from prat/?i- 


uate.) One that holds the doctrine of. 


redeftinations 

Why does the predeflinarian fo alventuroufly 
clim) intu heaven, to ranfack the celeftial archives, 
read God's hidden decrees, when with lefs labour 
he may fecure an authentick tranfcript within him- 
felf 2 Decay of Piety: 
To PREDE'STINATE. v.a. Upredefiiner, 
Fr. pre and deftino, Lat.} To appoint 

beforehand by irreverfible decrec. 
Some gentleman or other thall "cape a predefiinate 
feratcht face. © Shak/reare. 
Whom he did foreknow, he alio did predcjtinate 
to be confirmed to the image of his fou.  Roxtnunse 
Having predefinated us unto the adoption ot 
children by felus Chritt to huntelf, Lolupians. 


To PREDESTINATE. Ve ue To hold pre- 
deftination. In ludicrous Janguage. 


His ruff creft he rears, 
And pricks up his predofinasing cass. Dryden. 


— a ee aaua Ime 


PIRI FE. 
Prepestina’tion, mw. fe [predefination, 
Kr. from predeflimate.| Fatal decree ; 
preordin:ution. 

Predeflination we can difference no atherwife from 
providence and prefeicnee, than this, that prefcience 
only forefeeth, providence forsfeeth and carcth for, 
and hath refpeet to all créatures, and predeflimation is 
only of men; and yct not of all to men belonging, 
but of their fatvation properly in the common ufe ot 
divines; or perdition, as fome have ufed ie. 

Raleigh, 
Nor can they juftly accufe 

Their maker, or their making, or their fate ; 

As if predefination overerul'd 

Their will, difpos’d by abiolute decree, 

Or high fore-knowiedec, Niilten. 
PREDESTINA' TOR. wf. [from pred ftinute. | 

One that holds predeftination or the pre- 

valence of pre-cflablithed neceffity. 

Me, mine example let the Roicks ufe, 

Their fad and cruel doctrice to maintain 3 

Let all pre zeffinaters me produce, 

Who flruggle with eternal fate in vain. Cowley. 
To Pueve'svine. v, a. [pre and define. | 
To decree beforchand. 

Ye careful angels whom eternal fate 

Ordains on earth and human acts to wait, 

Who turn with lecret pow’r this reftlets ball, 

And bid predeffin'd empires rife and fall,  Prisr. 
PREDETERMINA Tion. 2. f. [predctermi- 

nation, French; pre and determination. | 

Determination made beforehand. 

This predetcriminatian of God’s own willis fo far 
from being the dete Mning of ours, that it is dif- 
tinctly the contrary ; for fuppofing God to predeter- 
mine that I thall ast freely ; ’uis certain from thence, 
that my will ıs free in refpect to God, and not pre- 
determined. Hammond. 

The truth of the catholick doctrine of all ages, in 
points ot predetermination and irrefiltibility, tands 
in oppofition to the Calvinitts. Haininond. 

Jo PREDETE/RMINE. &. a. [pre and deter- 
mine.) ‘To doom or confine by previous 


decree. 

We fee in brutes certain fenfible inftincts antece- 
dent to their amaginative taculty, whereby they are 
predetermined to the convenience of the fenfible lite. 

Haule. 

PRE'DIAL. adj. [ predium, Lat.]. Conitt- 
ing of farms, 

By the civil law, their predial eftates are liable to 
fifcal payments and taxes, as not being appropriated 
for the fervice of divine weifhip, but ior profane ufcs. 

Ayliffe. 

Pre'DICABLE. adj. [predicable, Fr. præ- 
dicabilis, Lat.| Such as may be afirmed 
of fomething, 

PREDI'CABLE. wf. [predicabile, Lat.] A 
logical term, denoting one of the five 
things which can be affirmed of any 
thing. 

‘Thefe they. call the five predi-sbles; becante 
every thing that is affirmed concerning any being, 
mult be the genus, fpecies, diflerence, fome property 
or accident. Maus. 

PREDICAMENT. 2./. [predicament, Fr. 
praedicameatam, Lat. | 

1. A clafs or arrangement of beings or 

fubftances ranked according to their 
natures: called alfo cateyorema or cate- 
gory. Harris. 

H there were nothing but bodies to he ranked by: 
them in the predicament of placc, then that deferip- 

tion would te allowed by thim as fulficient. Digt y. 

Clafs or kind defcribed by any cefinituve 
marks. 
The offender’s lite lcs inthe mercy 

Of the duke only, ’gainift all other voice 3 

In which predicament May thou ftanu'tt, Shakfp. 
I fnew the line and the preaicament, 

Wherein you range under thisdubtle king. Shak. 

PREDICAMENTAL. adje [from predica- 
ment. \ Relating to predicaments, 


Ta 


PERSE 


PRE'DICANT, wf. [predicans, Lat.) One. 


that afhrms any thing. 
To PRE'DICATE. v.a. [predico Latin. ] 
To afirm any thing of another thing. 
All propofitions, wherein a part of the complex 
idea, Which any term ftands for, 1s precicated, ot 
that ecim, are only verbal; Ve g. to day that gold 
is a metal. ae kr. 
To Vrevicare. v.n. Toatirm; to cor- 
prife an affirmation. 
le were a prefumption to think, that any thing 
in any creatcd nature can bear any perfect refen- 
blance of the in:compreheniible pertection of the 
divine nature, very bring isfelf net predicaring univos 
caily touching him and any creates being, fale. 
Per’picarr. n. f- [fredicatum, Laun.] 
That which ig afirmed or dented of the 
fuljct:.as, man is rational; man is not 


inmortal. 

The predicegcis that which is 2ffrmed or cenicd 

of the lubji&. Haitse 

FREDICATION. x. f. [predicatio, Latin; 
from predicate.) Aflirmation concerning 
any thing. e 

Let us reafon from them as well as we can; they 

arconly about identical /reci¢atisns and influence. 
Lecke. 
To PREDICT. v. a. [prediéus, Latin ; 
predire, Fr.] To foretel; to torefhow. 

He is al ways inveighing againtt fuch unequal diftrie 
butions; nor docs he ever ccale to prediék pubiick 
ruins, tll his private are repajred. 

Government of the Tongue. 
PREDICTION. 2. f. [preditis, Lat. pre- 
dititon, Fr. from predi.) © Prophefy ; 
declaration of fomething future. 
Thefe prediious 
Aretothe world in general, as to Cafar. Shak/p. 

The predi&isns ot cold and lorg winters, hot and 
dry fummersy, are good to be known. Bacon. 

How foon hath thy prediction, feer bleft! 
Meafur’d this tranfient world the race of time, 

Till time and fix’d. Milton. 

la Chrift they all meet with an invincible evie 
dence, as if they were not prediéiicas, but alter- 
relations; aad the pcumen ot them not prophets but 
evangclilts. Souihe 

He, who prophefy'd the beft, 

Approves the judgment to the reft; 

He'd rather choole tnat I fhould die, 

Than his prediction prove a lie. Swift. 
PREDI'CTOR. 2. Je (from predit.) Fore- 

teller. 

Whether he has not been the caufe of this poor 
man’s death, as well as the predid?or, may be dif 
puted. Swift. 

PREDIGE'STION. 2. f. [pre and digsftio.} 
Digeftion too foon performed, 

Predigcficn, or hafly digeftion, fills the body full 

of crudities and feeds ot dilcafes, Bucin. 
Jo Prepispo'se. v. a. [pre 2nd di/po/e. } 
‘Yo adapt previoufly to any certain 


urpofe. 

Vegetable produ€ions require heat of the fun, to 
gedi pofe, and excite the earth and the fccds. 

Burnete 

Unilefs nature he predi/psfed to friendfhip by its 
own propenlily, Ho arts of obligation thall be able to 
abate ure fecret hatred of [ome perfons towards 
others. South. 

Prepispost'rion, xe f. [pre and di/poyt- 
isu.) Previous adaptation to any cere 
tain purpole. 

The difeate was conceived to proceed from a mae 
Jignity in the conttitution of the air, gathered by 
the pr edifpofitizns of feafons® Bacon. 

“Tunes and airs have in themlelves fome affinity 
with the affeCtionss fo irs it is no marvel if they 
alrer the fpirits, confidering that tunes have a free 
difpyf iion to the motion ot che fpirits. Bacan. 

External accidents are often the occafional caufe 
of the King's evil; but they fuppofe a prodsipcjition 
of the body. H emar, 

a 
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PREDO/MINANCE. } x. f. [preand domina, 

Prepo'mINancy. $ Lat.] Prevalence ; 
fuperiority; afcendency ; fuperiour in- 
fluence. 

We make guilty of our difafters, the fun, the 
moon, and the ttars, as if we were knaves, thieves, 
ard treacherous by tpherical predominance. Shak p. 

An inflammation confits only of a fanguineous 
affluxion,orelfe is dedominable from other humours, 
according to the predominancy of melancholy, 
pblegm, or choler. brown. 

In kuman bodies, there is an inceffant warfare 
amongtt the, humours for predominarcy. Howe!, 

“Phe true caufe of the Pharifees difbelief of Chrift’s 
doctrine, was the predominance of their covetoufnefs 
and ambition over their will. Scud. 

The feveral rays in white light do retain their 
colorific qualities, by which thole of any fort, when- 
ever they become more copious than the ret, do, by 
their excefs and predominance, caule their proper 
colour to appear. Newton. 

PREDOMINANT. adj, [predominant, Fr. 
pre and demigor, Latin.) Prevalent; 
fupreme in influence ; afcendant. 

Miferable were the condition of that church, 
the weighty adairs whereof (hould be ordered by 
thofe deliberations, wherein fush an humour as this 
were predominant. Hzcker. 

Foul fubornatioa is predominant, 

And equity exil’d your highnefs’ land. Shak/peare. 

Teisa planer, that will ftrike 
Where ’tis predominant; and ‘tis powerful. Shaky. 

‘Shofe helps were overweighed by things that 
made againt him, and were predominant in the 
king’s mind. Bacen. 

Whether the fun, predominant in heav'n, 

Rife on the earth; or earth rife on the fun. Milton. 

I could thew you feveral pieces, where the beauties 
of this kind are fo predominant, that you could 
never be able to read or underftand them. Swift. 

Jo PREDO'MINATE. V. 2. [ predominer, Fr. 
pre and dominor, Lat.) To prevail; to 


be afcendant ; to be fupreme in influences 

So much did love t’ her executed lord 
Predominate in this fair lady’s heart. Daniel. 

The gods formed women’s fouls out of thefe 
principles which compofe ‘everal kinds of animals; 
and their good or bad diipcfition arifes, according as 
fuch and fuch prirciples predominate in their cone 
Matutions, Addifun, 

The rays, reflected leaft obliquely, may predo- 
minate over the rett, fo much as to caufe a heap of 
fuch parucles to appear very intenfely of their colour, 

Newton's Opticks. 

Where judgment is at a lofs to determine the 
choice of a lady who has feveral lovers, fancy may 
the more allowably predominate. Clarif. 

Jo PREELE CT. v.e a. [pre and eke.) Lo 
choofe by previous decifion. 
PREEMINENCE. w. fe (preeminence, Fr. 
pre and eminence, Itis fometimes written, 
to avoid the junction of ee, preeminence. | 
1. Superiority of excellence. 

1 plead for the preeminence of epick poetry. Dry. 

Let profit have the preeminence of honour in the 
end of poetry; pleafure, thosgh, but the fecond m 
degree, is the hritin favour. Dryden. 

It is a greater preheminence to have lite, than to 
be without it; to have lite and ienie, than to have 
Jue only; to have lite, fenfe, and reaion, than to 
have only life and fenie. 

The preeminence of chriftianity to any other 
re'igious fcheme which preceded it, appears from 
this, that the moil eminent among the Pagan philo- 
fophers difclaimed many of thofe fuperftitious follies 
which are condemned by revealed religion. Addijon. 

2. Precedence ; priority of place. 

His lance brought lim captives to the triumph of 
Artefia’s beauty, fuch as, though Artefia be amongft 
the faire, yet in that company were to have the 

rCOMITENCL. Sidney. 

He touched it as a fpecial preeminence of Junias 
and Andronicus, that in chriftianity they were his 


ancients. Hooker. 
{ də invcft you jointly with my power, 

Preeminence, and all the large effes 

That troop with majetty. Shak/peare. 


Wilkins. 


HARE 


The Pnelith defired no freeminence, but offered 
equality both in liberty and privilege, and in capacity 
of offices and employ ments. Hayward, 

Am I diftinguith'd frora you but by tails, 
Superior toils, and heavier weight of cares ? 
Painful preeminenec ! Addifon. 

3. Superiority of power or influence. 

That which flandeth on record, hath preeminence 
above that which paffeth trom hand to hand, and 
hath no pens but the tongues, no book but the ears 
of men. Hooker. 

Beyond the equator, the fouthern point of the 
needle is fovereign, and the north tubmits his pre- 
eminerce. Brown. 

PREE'MINENT. adj. (preeminent, Fr. pre 
and eminent.) Excellent above others. 

Tell how came I here? by fome great maker 
In goodnefs and in power preeminent. Aiiltcn. 

We claim a proper intereft above others, in the 
preeminent rights of the houfehold of faith. Sprarr. 

PREEMPTION. x. f. (preemption, Latin. | 
'I he right of purchafing before another. 

Certain perfons, in the reigns of king Edward v1. 
and queen Marv, fought to make ufe of this pre- 
empticn, but, croffed in the profecution, or defeated 
in their expectation, gave it over. Carew. 


To PREEN. v. a, [priizen, Dutch, to drefs 
or prank up.| ‘To trim the feathers of 
birds, to enable them to glide through 
the air; for this ufe nature has furnifhed 
them with two peculiar glands, which 
fecrete an unctuous matter into a perfo- 
rated oil bag, outeof which the bird 
draws it with tts bill. Bailey. 

To PREENGA'GE. vw. a.[ pre and engage. | 


To engage by precedent ties or contracts. 
To Cipfeus by his friends his fuit he mov’d, 

But he was preengag'd by former ties. Dryden. 
Not only made an inftrument; 

But preengag'’d without my own confent. Duyden. 
The world has the unhappy advantage of pre- 

engaging our paffions, at atime when we have not 

reflection enough to look beyond the in{trument to 

the hand whofe direction it obeys. Rogers, 


PREENGA'GEMENT. x. f,{ from preengage. | 
Precedent obligation. 
My preengagements to other themes were not 
unknown to thofe for whom I was to write. Bayle. 
The opinions, fuited to their refpeftive tempers, 
will make way to their allent, in fpite of accidental 
preengagements, Glanville, 
Men are apt tothink, that thofe obediences they 
pay to God fhall, like a preengagement, difannul 
all after-contracts made by guilt. Decay of Fiery. 
As far as opportunity and former preengagente nts 
will give leave. C liier. 


To PREESTA'BLISH. v. a.[preand efablyb, | 
To fettle beforehand. 
PREESTA'BLISHMENT. ze f. [from pre- 
eflablifb.] Settlement beforehand. 
To Preexi'st. v. a. [pre and exiflo, Lat. ] 
To exift beforehand. 
Tf thy preexiflirg foul 
Was form’d at firt with myriads more, 


It did through all the mighty poets roll. Dryden, 


PREEXI/STENCE. e fe [preexifience, Fr, 
from preexi/?. | 
1. Exiltence betore. 


W ifdom declares her antiquity and preexifence to 
all the works of this earth. Burnet, 


2, Exittence of the foul before its union 
with the body. 


As Simonides has expofed the vicious part of 
women, from the doctrine of preexifience; fome of 
the ancient philofophers have fatirized the vicious 
part of the human fpecies, from a notion of the 
foul's poftexiftence. Addijon, 


PREEXISTENT. adj. [preexiffent, Fr. pre 
and exgfent.| Exiftent beforehand; pre- 
ceding in exiftence. 


Artificial things could not be from eternity, 
becuufe they fuppofe map, by whofe art they were 


+ 


PIRE 


made, precxifent to them; the workman muft be 


before the work. Burnete 
Blind to former, as to future fate, 
What mortal knows his preexiflent ftate ? Pope, 


If this preexifent eternity is not compatible with 
a fucceflive duration, then tome being, though 
infinitely above our finite comprehenfions, mutt have 
had an identical, invariable continuance fromiall 
eternity, which being is no other than God. Bentley. 


PRE'FACE, x. J. (preface, Fr. prefatio, 
Lat.] Something fpoken introductory to 
the main defign; introduction; fomething 
proemial, 

This fuperficial tale 
Is but a preface to her worthy praife, Shak{peare. 

Sir Thomas More betrayed his depth of judg- 
meat in ftate affairs in his Utopia, than which, in 
the opinion of Budæs in a preface before it, our age 
hath not feen a thing more deep. Peacham. 
_ Heav’n’s high beheft no preface needs. Milton. 

To PRE'FACE. v. z. l prefari, Latin.} To 
fay fomething introductory. 

Before I enter upon the particular parts of her 
character, it is neceflary to prefacc, that the is the 
only child of a decrepid father. Speator, 

To PRe'FACE, V. A. 


te To introduce by fomething proemial. 
Wherefoe’er he gave an admonition, he prefaced 
it always with fuch demonftrations of tendernefs. 


Fell. 
Thou art rafh, 


And mutt be prefac'd into government. Southern, 
2. To face; to covere A ludicrous fenfe. 

I love to wear clothes that are fulh, 

Not prefacing old rags with pluth. Cleaveland. 
Pre'FACER. 2. f. [from preface.} ‘The 
writer of a preface. 

If there be not a tolerable line in all thefe tix, 
the prefacer gave me no occalion to write better. 

Dryden, 
Pre FATORY. adj. [from preface.) Intro- 
ductory. 

If this propofition, whofuever will he faved, be 
reftrained only to thofe to whom ıt was intended, 
the chriltians, then the anathema reaches not the 
heathens, who had never heard ot Chrift: after all, 
I am far trom blaming even that prefatory addition 
to the creed. Dryden. 

PREFECT. 2. f. [prefecus, Lat.] Govere 
nour; commander. 
He is much 
The better foldier, having been a tribune, 
Prefe@, lieutenant, prætor in the war. Ben Forfon, 

It was the cuftom in the Roman empiric, for the 
profeets and viceroys of diitant provinces to tranfmit 
a relation of every thing remarkable in their admi- 
niftration. Addijon. 

PREFECTURE. 2. /. [prefecture, Fr. præ- 
feura, Yatin.) Command; office of 
overnment. 


To PREFE'R, v. a. [preferer, Fr. prefero, 
Latin. ] 
1, To regard mare than another, 
With brotherly love, in honour prefer one another. 
Remant. 
2. With above before the thing poftponed. 
If 1 do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave 
to the roof of my mouth; if L prefer not Jerufalem 
above my chief joy. Pfalms. 
3. With before. 
He that cometh after me, is preferred before mes 
for he was before me. obne 
It may worthily feem unto you a moft hħameful 
thing, to have preferred an infamous peace before 


a muit juft war. Knolles. 
(0) (pirit, that dot prefer 
Before ail temples th’ upright heart. Milton. 


The greater good is to be preferred before the lefs, 
and the leffer evil to be emdured rather than the 
greater. Wilkins. 
> With ta 

Would he rather leave this frantick fcene, 

And trees and beaits prefer to courts and men ? 
; Priors 
s. To advance; to exalt; to raife, 


PRE 


Ry the recommendation of the ear! of Dunbar, 
he was preferr'd to the bifhoprick of Coventry and 
Lichteld. Clarendon, 
6. To prefent ceremonioufly, This fcems 
pot a proper ufe. 

He fpake, and zo her hand preferr'd the bowl. 

Pope. 
7. To offer folemnly ; to propofe publickly ; 
to exhibit. 
They flatly difavouch 
To yield him more obedience or fupport; 
And ast’ a perjured duke of Lancater, 


Their cartel of defiance they prefrr. Daniel. 
1, when my foul began to faint, 

My vows and prayers tc thee preferr'’d; 
‘Phe lord my patfionate complaint, 

Even from his holy temple, heard. Sandys. 


Prefer a bill againft all kings and parliaments ince 
the conqueft; and if that won't do, challenge the 


crown and the two houfes. Collier. 
' Take care, 

Left thou prefer fo rath a pray'r; 

Nor vainly hope the queen of love 

Will e'er thy tav’rite’s charms improve. Prior. 


Every perfon within the church or commonwealth 
may prefer an accufation, that the delinquent may 
fuffer condign punifhment. Ayliffe. 
Pre'FERABLE, «aj. [ preferable, Fr. trom 
prefer.) Eligible before fomething elfe. 

With z2 commonly before the thing 
refufed. 

The (tronger ties we have to an unalterable pur- 
fuit of happinefs, which is greate(t good, the more 
are =c free from any neceflary compliance with our 
delire, fet upon any particular, and then appearing 
perferuble good, till we have duly examined it. 

Locke. 

Though it be incumbent on parents to provide 
for their children, yet this debt to their children does 
not quite cancel the {core due to their parents; but 
only 1s made by nature preferable fo it. Locke. 

Almott every man in our nation is a politician, 
aod hath a fcheme of his own, which he thinks 
ae to that of any other. Autijon. 

ven in fuch a ftate as this, the pleafures of virtue 
would be fuperior to thofe of vice, and jultly pre- 
Sferable, Atterbury. 


Pre’FERABLENESS. z. /.[from preferable. | 
The fate of being preferable. 

Pre’FeRaBLy. adv. [trom preferable.) In 
preterence ; in fuch a manner as to pieter 


one thing to another. 

How came he ta chufe a comick preferably to the 
tragick poets; or how comes he to chufe Plautus 
preferably to Terence ? Dennis. 


Pre'FERENCE. ne f. [preference, Fr. from 
prefer. | 

3. The a& of preferring; eftimation of 
one thing above another ; election of one 


rather than another. 

It gives as much due to good works, as is confif- 
tent with the grace of the gofpel ; it gives as much 
proferer:ce to divine grace, as is confiftent with the 
precepts of the goipel. Spratt. 

Leave the criticks on either fide, to contend about 
the preference duc to this or that fort of poctry. 

Dryden, 

We find in ourfelves a power to begin or forbear 
feveral ations of our minds and motions of our 
bodies, barely by a thought or preference of the 
mind, ordering the doing, or not doing fuch a par- 
ticular action. Lecke. 
_ The feveral mufical intruments in the hands of 
the Apollos, Mufes, and Fauns, might give light 
to the difpute for preference between the ancient and 


modern mufick. Addijon, 
A fecret pleafure touch’d Athena’s foul, 

To fee the pref’rence due to facred age 

Regarded. Pope. 


‘Ihe Romanis were ufed to value the lotrer 
equally with the former, or even to give them the 
preference. Waterland. 
2. With so before the thing poftponed. 

This gaffes with his fott admirers, andgives him 
the preference to Virgil. Dryden, 

Mt directs one, in preference to, or with neglect 


To PreFi'GURE. v. a. 


"PIRSE 


of the other, and thereby either the continuation or 
change becomes voluntary. Locke. 


3. With above. 


l Mall give an account of fome of thofe appro- 
priate and difcriminating notices wherein the human 
body differs, and hath preference above the mof 
periect brutal nature, Hale, 


4. With before. 


Hereinisevidentthe vifible diferimination between 
the human nature, and its preference before it. Hale. 
© With over, 

The knowledge of things alone gives a value to 
our reafonings, and preference to one man’s know- 


ledge over another, Locke. 
PRERE'RMENT. 2. f. [from prefer. ] 
1. Advancement to a higher ftation. 

I'll move the king 
To any thape of thy preferment, fuch 
As thou'lt defire. Shak/peare. 
If you hear of that blind traitor, 
Preferment falls on him that cuts him off. SAak/p. 


Princes muft, by a vigorous exercife of that law, 
make it every man’s interet and honour to cultivate 
religion and virtue, by rendering vice a dilzrace, and 
the certain ruin to preferment or pretentions. Swift. 


2. A place of honour or profit. 


All preferments fhould be placed upon fit men. 
L' Efirange. 
The mercenary and inconftant crew of the hunters 
after prefermert, whole defigns are always feen 
through. Davenant. 


3. Preference ; act of preferring. Notin 


ufe. 
All which declare a natural preferment of the ane 
unto the motion before the other. Brown. 


PREFE'RER. z. J, [trom prefer,| One who 


refers. 


To PREFI’'GURATE. wv. a. [pre and 


figuro, Lat.) To fhow by an antecedent 
reprefentation. 


PREFIGURA TION.” f. from prefigurate. | 


Antecedent reprefentation. 

The fame providence that hath wrought the one, 
will work the other; the former being pledges, as 
well as prefigurations of the latter. Burnet. 

The variety of prophecies and prefgurations had 
their punctual accomplifhment in the author of this 
inftitution. Norris. 


[pre and figuro, 
Lat. | To exhibit by antecedent repre- 


fentation. 

What the Old Tettament hath, the very faine the 
New eontaineths but that which lieth there, as 
under a fhadow, is here brought forth into the open 
fun; things there prefigured, are here periormed. 

Hooker. 

Such piety, fo chafte ufe of Gad’s day, 

That what we turn to teat, fhe turu’'d to prays 

And did prefigure here in devout talte, 

The reft of her high fabbath, which thall laft. 
Donne. 

If hame fuperadded to lofs, and both met together, 
as the (inners portion here, pertectly prefsguring the 
two faddeft ingredients in hell, deprivation of the 
blifstul vifion, and contufion of tace, cannot prove 
efficacious to the mortifying of vice, the church doth 
give over the patient. Hammond. 


To PRE'FINE. v. a. [prefnir, Fr. prefnio, 


Lar.] To limit beforehand. 


He, in his immoderate defires, frefined unto 
himfclf three years, which the great monarchs of 


Rome could not pesform in fo many hundreds. 
Knolles. 


To PREFIX. v. a. [prefigo, Latin. | 


1. To appoint beforehand. 


At the prefx’'d hour of her awaking, 
Came | to take her from her kindred’s vault. 
Shaltfpeare. 
A time prefix, and think of me at lat! Sandys. 
Its inundation conttantly increafeth the feventh 
day of June; wherein a larger form of fpeech were 
fafer, than that which punctually profiacth a con- 
ftant day. Brown, 
Booth’s forward valour only ferv'd to how; 
He durft that duty pay we all did owe; 


PRE 


Th’ attempt was fair: but heaven's prefixed hout 
Not come. Dryden, 
2. To fettle; to eflablih. 

Becaufe I would prefix fome certain boundary 
between them, the old ttatutes end with king 
Edward 1r. the new or later ttafutes begin with king 
Edward im. Hale. 

‘Thete boundaries of (pecies are as men, and not 
as nature makes them, if there are in nature any 
fuch prefixed bounds. Locke. 

3. To put before another thing: as, Je 
refixed an advertifement to bis book, 
PREFIX. æ. f. [prefixum, Lat.) Some par- 
ticle put before a word, to vary its 
fignification. 

In the Hebrew language the noun has its prefixa 
and affixa, the former to fignify fome few relationss 
and the latter to denote the pronouns poffeifive and 
sclative. - Clarke, 

it is a prefix of augmentation to many words in 
that language. Brown. 


Preri’xion. mf. [prefixion, Fr. irom 
prefix.) The a&t of prefixing. > 
To Prero'RM. v. a. | pre and form.) To 

form beforehand. Not in ufe. 
If you confider the true caule, k 
Why all thefe things change, from their ordinancey 
Their natures and performed faculties, 
To monftrous quality; why you fhall find, 
That heav’n made them inftruments of fear 
Unto fome monftrous fate. Shak/pearte 


Pre'GNANCY. 7. f. [from pregnant. ] 
1. The ftate of being with young. 

The breat in encompaffed with ribs, and the 
belly left free, for refpiration; and in females, for 
that extraordinary extenfion in the time of their 
pregnancy. Raye 

2. Fertility ; fruitfulnefs ; inventive powers 
acutenefs, 

He was fent to fchoo}, where his pregnancy wit 
advantaged by mere than paternal care and pata 

"thle 

Pregnancy is made a tapfter, and hath his quick 
wit wafted in giving reckonings. Shak/peare. 

This writer, out of the pregnancy of his invene 
tion, hath found out an old way of infinuating the 


grofictt reflections under the appearance of admoni- 
tions. Swift. 


PRE’/GNANT. adj. [preguant, Fr. preg- 
nans, Latin. ] 
1. Teeming; breeding. 
Thou 
Dove-like fat’it brooding on the vaft abyfs, 
And mad’tt it pregnant. Milton, 

His town, as fame reports, was built of old 
By Danae, pregnant with almighty gold. Dryden. 

Through either ocean, foolith mao! 

That pregnant word fent forth again, 
Might to a world extend each atom there, 
For every drop call forth a ‘ea, a heav’n for ev'ry ftar, 
Prior, 
2. Fruitful ; fertile; impregnating. 

All thefe in their pregnant caules mixt. Milken. 
Call the floods from high, to ruth amain, 

With preganant ttreams, to fwell the teeming grain. 
Dryden. 
3. Full of confequence. 

Theie knew not the jut motives and pregucnt 

grounds, with which | thought myfelt furnithed. 
King Céurles. 

An egregious and pregnant inflance how lar virtue 
furpailes ingenuity. Meoodward. 

O detcftable patfive obedience! did I everimagire 
I fhould become thy votary in fo pregnant aa inttance? 

Arbuthnot, 
4. Evident; plain; clear; full. An obfo- 
lete fenfe. 

This granted, as itis a moft pregnant and unforc’d 
pofition, who ftands fo eminent in the degree ot this 
fortune as Caffin, a knave very voluble ? Shuk/p are. 

Were’t not that we ttand up againit them ail, 

T were pregnani, they thould (quare between theme 
felves. Á Shat/peare, 
5. Eafy to produce any thing. 


PRYE 


Aimoft poor man made tame to fortune’s blows, | 
WV ho by the art of known and fecling {.rrows, 

Am pregrant to good pity. Shakipeare. 
6. Free; kind. Obfolete. 

My matter hath no voice, but to your own moft 
pregnant and vouchfated ear. Shak/peare. 

PRE'GNANTLY. adv. [from pregnant. | 
r. Fruitfully. 
2. Fully; plainly; clearly. 

A thoufand moral paintings bean thew, 

That hall demonĝiate thefe quick blows of fortune 

More pregnanrly than words. -Shak/peare, 

The dignity of this office among the Jews is fo 
prcgnantly fet forth in holy writ, that it is unquef- 
tionable; kings and priefts are mentioned together. 

South. 
Precusra'tion. 2. f. [pre and gub, 

Lat.}] The act of tafting before another, 
To PREJU'DGE. ~. a. [prejuger, Fr. 

pre and judico, Lat.} To determine any 

queftion beforehand ; generally to con- 
demn beforehand. 

If he ftood upen hisown title of the houfe of 
Lancaiter, he knew it was condemn’d in parliament, 
and prejudgce in the common apinion of the realm, 
and that it tended to the difinherifen of the line of 
‘York. Bacon. 

The child was ftrong and able, though hérn in 
the cighth month, which the phyfcians do pre; ge. 

/acor. 

The caufe is rot to be defended, ar patronized by 
names, but arguments, much lefs to be presudged, 
ar blafted by them. Hammond. 

The committee of council hath preyudged the 
whole cafe, by calling the united fenfe ot both 
houfes of parliament an univerfal clamour. Swifi. 

Some action ought to be entered, lett a greater 
caufe thould be injured and prejudecd thercby. 

Ayliffe. 
To PREJU'DICATE. V. a. [pre and judico, 

Latin.] To determine beforehand to 

difadvantaze. 

Our deareft friend 

Prejudicates the bufinefs, and would feem 

Tohave us snake denial. Skhak/peare. 

Are you, in favour of his perfon, bent 
Thus to pregudicate the innocent? Sandys. 

Preju’DicaTe. adj. [fromthe verb.] ° 
r, Formed by prejudice; formed betore 
examination. 

This rule of cafting away all our former prejzdi- 
cate opinions, is not propofed to any of us to be 
pradtifed at once as fuvjects or chrittians, but merely 
as philofophers. J Watts, 

2. Prejudiced ; prepoffeffed by opinions. 

Their works will be embraced by molt that under- 
ftand them, and their reafons enforce beliet from 
prejudicate readers. Brown, 

PREJUDICA TION. 2. f. [from prejudicate | 
The act of judging without examination, 
FREJUDICE, z. fe [ prejudice, Fr. prejudi- 
cium, Lat. } 
i. Prepoffeffion; judgment formed before- 
hand without examination. It is ufed 
for prepoficfion in favour of any thing 
or againft it. It is fometimes ufed with 
to before that which the prejudice is 
againit, but not properly. 

The king himlelf frequently conftdered more the 
perlon who poke, as he was in his prejudice, than 
the counfel itielf that was given. Clarendon. 

My comfort is, that their miniset prejudice to 
my caule will render teir judgment of lels authority. 

Dryden. 

There is an unaccountable prejxdice to prajettors 
of all kinds, tur which realon, when 1 talk of 
practifing to tly, lly people think ine an owl for 
ray pains. Addifon. 
. Milchief; detriment; hurt; isjury. 
This fenie ts oniy accidental or confe- 
quentiai; a bad thing being called a 
proudice, anly becaute prejudice is com- 
manly a bad thing, and is not derived 
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from the original or etymology of the 
word: it were therefore better to ufe it 
lefs: perhaps prejudice ought never to be 
applied to any mifchief, which does not 
imply fome partiality or prepoffeffion. 
In fome of the following examples, its 
propriety will be difcovered. 
I have not fpake one the leatt word, 
That might be prejudice ot her prefent ilate, 
Or touch of her gaod perfon. Shakfpeare. 
England and France might, through their amity, 
Breed him lome prejudice; tor trom this league 
Peep'd harms that menac’d him, Shakfpeare. 
Factions carried too high and too violently, isa 
fign of weaknefs in princes, and much to the 
pigudice of their authority and bufinefs Bacon. 
low plain this abufe is, and what prejudice it does 
to the underftanding of the facred {cr:ptures. Locke. 
A prince of this character wall inttruct us by his 
example, to fix the untteadinefs of our politicks ; or 
by his conduét hinder it from doing us any preyrdice. 
Addifon. 


To PRE'JUDICE, w. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To prepoffefs with unexamined opinions; 


to fill with prejudices. 
Hulf pillages wanted their exoected height, 
And roolis imperfect prejudic'd the fight. Pricr, 
Suffer not any beloved ttudy to prejudice your 
mind, fo far as to defpife all other learning. Mites. 


2. To obitruét or injure by prejudices 


previoufly raifed. 

Companies of learned men, be they never fo great 
and reverend, are to yield unto reafon; the weight 
whereof is no whit prejudiced by the fimplicity of 
his perlon, which doih allege it. Hooker. 

Neither mult his example, done without the book, 
prejudice that which is well appointing in the book. 

Whirgife. 

J am not to prejudice the caufe of my fellow- 

pocts, though I abandon my own detence. Dryden. 


3. To injure; to hurt; to diminith; to 


impair; to be detrimental to. This 
fente, as in the noun, is often impro- 


perly extended to meanings that have no 


relation to the original fenfe ; who can 
read with patience of an ingredient that 
prejudices a medicine? 

The ttrength of that law is fuch, that no parti- 
cular nation can luwtully prejudice the fame by any 
their feveral laws and ordinances, more than a man 
by his private ryfolutions, the law of the whole 
commonwealth wherein he liveth. Hooker. 

‘The Danube refcu'd, and the empire fav'd, 

Say, is the majefty of verfe retriev’d ? 
And would it praudice thy lofter vein, 
To ting the princes, Louis and Eugene? Prior. 

To this is added a vinous bitter, warmer in the 
compolition of its ingredients than the watry in- 
fulton; and, as gentian and lemon-pec! make a 
bitter of fo grateful a flavour, the oniy care required 
in this compofition was to chufe fuch an addition as 
might not prejudice it. London Di/penfutory. 


Preyupi'ciaL. ad). prejudicible, French ; 


from prejudice. | : 
1. Obitrued by sneans of oppofite pre 
poffeflions. 

Tis a fad irreverence, without due ennfideration 
to look upon the actions of princes with a prijedicial 
cye. Holy.iay. 

2. Contrary; oppofite, 

What one fyllable is there, in all this, prejudicial 

any way to that which we hold ? Hooker. 
3. Mifchievous; hurtful; irjurious; ae- 

trimental, ‘This fenfe is improper. See 

PREJUDICE, noun and verb. 

Elis going away the next morning with all his 
troops, was molt friypadiciad and molt ruinous to 
the king’s affairs. Clarendon. 

One of the young ladies reads, while the otheis 
are at work; fo that the learning of the family is 
not at all prejudicial to its manutactuies. 

Addifon’s Guardian. 

A ftate of great proffert), as it expults. us go 


RR 


various temptations, fo itis ofien prejudicial tous 
in that it fwells the mind with undis thoughts. 
Alter bury. 
PREJUDI'CIALNESS. 2e fe [from prejuds 
cial.) The ftate of being prejudicial; 
mifchievoufnefs. 
Pre'nacy. z. f. [from prelate, } 
1. The dignity or pot of a prelate or 
ecclefiaftick of the higheft order, 
Prelacies way be termed the greater benefices ; aa 
that of the pontiheate, a patnarchfiiy, an arch- 
bifhoprick and bifhoprick. Ayliffe. 
2, Epifcopacy; the order of bifhaps. 
The presbyter, puff ’d up with {piritual pride, 
Shall on the necks of the lewd nobles ride, 
His brethren damn, the civil power defy, 
And parcel out republick prelacy. Dryden. 
flow many are there, that call themielves 
proteitants, who put prc/acy and popery together as 
terms Converubie? ; weft, 
3. Bithops. Collectively. 
Divers of the reverend tre/acy, and other moft 
judicious men, have efpecially beitowed their pains 
about the matter of jurtfdiction. Hoa-ker. 


PRE'LATE. z. A (relat, Fr. prelatut, 
Lat.] An ecclefatick of the highelt- 
order and dicnity. 

It beleemed not the perfin of fo grave a prevasrs 
to be either utterly without counfel, asthe reit were, 
or in acommion perplexity to thew himfelf alone 


fecure. Foker, 
Hear him but reafon in divinity, 


And, all-admiring, with an inward wih 
You would defire the king wuee made a prelate. 


Shak|peare. 
The archbifhop of Vienna, a reverend predat’, 


faid one day toking Lewis x1. of France; Sir, your 
mortal enemy is dead, what ume duke Charles of 
Burgundy was tlain. ARIA. 
Yet Muniter’s predate ever be accurft, 
Tn whom we teck the German faith in vain. Dryd. 
PRELA'TIC ake adj. (from prelate.) Relat- 
ing to prelates or prelacy. Did. 
PRELA'TION. wf. [prelatus p Lat.] Pre- 
ference ; fetting of one above the other. 

In cafe the father lelt only daughters, they equally 
fucceeded asin co-partnerthip, without any prelatior 
or preterence of the e'deit daughter tu a double 
portion, tlale. 

PRE'LATURE. ln. f. prelatura, Vat. 

PRE'LATURESHIP. § - prelature, French.] 
‘fhe ftace or dignity of a prelate. Diċ. 

PRELE'CTION. 2 f. [prelectio, Latin. ] 
Reading ; leéture; difcourfe. 

He that is defirous to projecure thefe afyftata or 

infinitude, let him refort to the pre/ee?ions of Faber. 

Bale. 

PRELIBA’ TION. 2. /. [from prelibo, Lat. | 

‘Cafle beforehand ; effufion previous to 
tafting. 

Lhe hrm belief of this, in an innocent foul, isa 
high pre/idation of thole.eterna! joys. Mare. 

PRELIMINARY. @y, [ preliminaire, Fr, pre 
limine, Latin. ] Previous; introdudtory 5 
proemial. 

My matter needed not the affiftance of that 
preliminary poet to prove his chum; his own 
majellick micen ditcoyers him to bz the king. 

Di yd on 

PRELIMINARY. ve f. Something previous; 

preparatory act; preparation; prepara- 
tive. 

Lhe third confills of the ceremonies cf the oath 
on both tides, and the predimiairies to tae combat. 

Notes on iidse 

PRELUDE. » pe [ prelude, Fr. præludium, 

Liat | 
1. Some thort flight of mufick played 

before a dull conce::, 

My Weak cffay 

But founds a presude, and peints out their prey. 

vung 


: 
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2. Something introdudory ; fomething that 
only hows whit is to follow. 
‘fo his intant arms ofpote 
His father’s rebels and his brother’s foes ; 
"Vhofe were the preludzs of his fate, 
‘That forin'd his manhood, to fubJue 
Vhe hydra of the many-headed hilling crew. 
Dryden. 
The lat Geomick was a good prelude to the 
FE ncis, and very well fhewed what the poet could 
do in the defcription of what was really great. 


Adlifon. 
One conceffion toa man is but a prelude- to 
another. Claviffa. 


Jo Precu’De. v. a. [preluder, Fr. præludo, 
Lat.] To ferve as an introduction; to be 
previous to. 

Either fongtter holding out their throats, 
And tolding up their wings, renew'd their notes, 
As if all day, pre/uding to the ight, 
They only had rehears’d, to fing by night. Dryden. 

Precu'pious. adj. [from prelude.) Pre- 
vious; introductory. 

That’s but a predudious blifs, 
Two fouls pickeering in a kifs. Cleaveland, 

PRELU'DIUM. n. J. [Latin.] Prelude. 

This Menelaus knows, expos'd to (hare 
With me the rough pre/udixm of the war. Dryden. 
Pretu!sive. adj. (from prelude. | Previous ; 
introductory ; proemial. 
The clouds 
Softly Making on the dimpled pool , 
Prelufive drops, let all their moitture flow. Thom/on. 


PREMATURE, adj. (premature, French; 
prematurus, Lat. | Ripe too foon ; formed 
before the time; too early; too foon 
faid, believed, or done; too hafty. 

*Tis hard to imagine, what poflible confideration 
fhould perfuade him to repent, till he depofited that 
premature perfuafion of his beingin Chrift. 

Hammond's fundamentals. 

PremMaTu’ReELY. adv. {from premature. | 
Too early; too foon; with too hafty 
ripenefs. 

PREMATU RENESS. (7. /. [from prema- 

PREMATURITY. ture.) Too great 
hafte; unfeafonable earlinefs. 


Jo PREME/DITATE. v. a. [premeditor, 
Lat, premediter, Fr.]- To contrive or 
forin beforehand; to conceive before- 


hand, 

Where I have come, great clerks have purpofed 
To greet me with premeditated welcomes. Shuk/p. 

With words premeditated thus he faid. Dryden. 

Jo PREME’ DITATE. ve x. To have formed 
jn the mind by previous meditation ; to 
think beforehand. 

Of themfelves they were rude, and knew not fo 
much as how to premedirate; the fpirit gave them 
fpeech and eloquent utterance. Hooker. 

PReEMEDITA'TION, 2#. f.. [premeditatio, 
Lat. premeditation, Fr. from premeditate. | 
A& of meditating beforehand. 

Are all th’ unlook’d-for iffuc of their bodies 
To take their rooms ere 1 can place myfelf? 

A cold premeditation for my purpofe! Shak/peare. 

Hope isa pleafant premeditation of enjoyment, 
as when a dog expects, till his matter has done 

icking of the bone. More. 

He amidit the difadvantages of extempore againft 

remeditation, difpelled with eafe and perfect clear- 
nels all the fophifms that had becn brought againit 
him. Feil, 

Verfe is not the effect of fudden thought; but this 
hinders not, that fudden thought may be reprefented 
in verfe, fince thofe thoughts mutt be higher than 
nature can rafe without premeditation. Dryden. 

Jo PREME'RIT. Ue a. [premereor, Lat.) 


To deferve before. 
They did not forgive fir John Hotham, who had 
fo much premerjted of them. Aing Cbartes. 


Pee'mices. n, fe [primitiæ, Lat, presnices, 
Fr] Fist fruits. 


PRE 


PRE 


A charger, vearly filled with fruits, was offered Tt Be A difficulty ; adittrefs. A low ungrame 


to the gots at their fettivals, as the premices or firit 
gaiherings. Dryden. 

PRE'MIER. adj. (French.] Firft ; chief. 

The Spaniard challengeth the premier place, in 
regard of his dominions. Camden. 

Thus families, like realms, with equal fate, 

Are funk by premier miniers of ftate. Swift. 

To Premt'se, v. a. | premiffus, Latin. | 

1. To explain previoufly; to lay down 
remi'es. 

The apofle’s dilcourfe here is an anfwer upon a 
ground taken; he prenifetb, and then infers. 

Burnet. 
I prevtife thefe particulars, that the reader may 
know I enter upon it as a very ungrateful tafk. 
Addifon. 
2. To fend before the time. Not in ufe. 
© let the vile world end, 
And the premijcd flames of the latt day 
Knit earth and heav’n together! Shak/peare. 

Premises. uf. (premiju, Lat. premfes, 
French. ] 

1. Propofitions antecedently fuppofed or 
proved, 

They infer upon the premifes, that as great dif- 
ference as commodioufly may be, there fhould be in 
a!l outward ceremonies between the people of God, 
and them which are not his people. Hooker. 

This is fo regular an inference, that whillt the 
premifes ftand firm, it is impoftible to hake the 
conclufion. Decay of Piety. 

She fludy'd well the point, and found 
Her focs conclufions were not found, 

From premi/cs erroneous brought, 
And therefore the dedu&tion’s nought. Swift. 

z. In law language, houfes or lands: as, Z 
avas upon the premifes, 

PREMISS, wf. [preemijjum, Vat.| Antece- 
dent propotition, This word is rare in 
the fingular. 

They know the major or minor, which is implied, 
when you pronounce the other premi/s and the con- 
clufion. Watts. 

PREMIUM. 2. f. [premizm, Lat.] Some- 
thing given to invite a loan or a bargain. 

No body cares to make loans upon a new project; 
whereas men never fail to bring in their money upon 
a land-tax, when the fremium or intereft allowed 
them is fuited to the hazard they run. Addijon. 

People were tempted to lend, by great premiums 
and large interett; and it concerned them to preferve 
that government, which they had trufted with their 
money. Swift. 

To PREMO'NISH. «a. [premonee, Lat.) 
To warn or admonith beforehand. 

PreMO'NISHMENT. 2. /. [from premoni/h, ] 
Previous information. 

After thefe premoni/bments, I will come to the 
compartition itfelf. Botton 

FPREMONI'TION. n, /. [from premonijh.] 
Previous notice ; previous intelligence. 

What friendly premonirions have been {pent 
On your forbearance, and their vain event. Chapin. 

How great the force of fuch an erroneous perfua- 
fion is, we may collect from our Saviour’s premoni- 
tion to his difciples, when he tells them, that thofe 
who killed them fhould think they did God fervice. 

Decay of Piety. 

PREMO'NITORY. adj. {from pre and 
moneo, Late} Previoufly advifing. 

Jo PREMO/NSTRATE. wv. a, [pre and 
monfiro, Lat.) To fhow beforehand. 

PREMUNI'RE, x. f. [Latin. | 

1. A writin the common law, whereby a 
penalty is incurrable, as infringing foie 
ftatute, 

Premunire is now grown a good word in our 
Englith laws, by tract of time; and yet at firk it 
was merely miitaken for premonere. Brambuall. 

2. A penalty fo incurred. 

Woolfey incurred. a premunire, forfeited his 
honour, eitate, and life, waich he ended in great 
calanuty, Sauth. 


matical word, 


PREMUNI'TION. » f. [from preaunio, 
Lat.} An anticipation of objection. 
To PRENOMINATE.@, a. [pre and nominoy 
Latin.} To forename. 
He you would found, 
Having ever fcen, in the prestcmninate crimes, 
The youth, you breathe of, guiity. Skat {prare. 
PRENOMINA'TION. n. f. (pre ard nomino, 
Latin.} The privilege of being named 
firit. 

‘The watry productions fhould have the prenumie 
nation; and they of the land rather derive their 
names, thaa nominate thofe ot the fea. brown. 

PRENO TION, x. J. ( prenoticn, Fr. præ and 
uofco, Lat.) Foreknowledge ; prefeience. 

“The hedgehog’s prefenfion of winds is fo exact, 
that it floppeth the north or fouthern hole of its neit, 
according unto prenozion of thele winds enfuing. 

Brown, 

PRE'NTICE, ». /. [contracted by collo- 

quial licence, from apprentice.) Onc 

bound to a mafter, in order to inftruction 
in a trade, 

My acculer is my prentice, and when I did correct 
him for his fault, he did vow upon his knees he 
would be even with me. Sbhakfpeare. 

Pre'NTICESHIP, 2. fe [from prentice, | 
The fervitude of an apprentice. 
He ferv'd a prenticefoip, who fets up thop, 
Ward try’d on puppies, and the poor, his (ops 
Opes 
PRONUNCIATION, x. f. [ prexuncio, Lat. ] 
The act of telling before. Be 
PREO'CCUPANCY.2,/.' from preoccupate. | 
The act of taking poffeffion before 
another. 
To PREO'CCUPATE, v. a. [presceuper, 
Fr. preoccupo, Lat. | 
1. To anticipate. 

Honour afpireth todeath; grief flieth toit; and 

fear preeceupieth it. Bacon. 
2. To prepoifefs ; to fill with prejudices. 
That the model be plain without colours, left the 
eye preoccupate the judgment, Woiton, 
PREOCCUPA'TION, 2 fe [preoccupations 
Fr. from preaccupate. | 
1. Anticipation, 
2. Prepoilefhon. 
3. Anticipation of objeCtion. 

As if, by way of preoccupaticz, he fhould have 
faid; well, here you fee your commitfion, this is 
your duty, thefe are your dilcouragements; never 
leek for evafions from worldly attli@ions; this is 
your reward, if you perforin it; this is your doom, 
if you decline it. South. 

Jo Preo’ccury. vw a. To prepoffefs ; 
to occupy by anticipation or prejudices. 

I think it more refpedtiul to the reader to leave 
fomething to rehections, than pre.cewpy his judg- 
ment, Arbuibnot. 

To PREOMINATE. V. a. [pre and ominor, 
Lat.) To prognoiticate; to gather from 
omens any tuture event. 

Becaufe many ravens were feen when Alexander 
entercd Babylon, they- were thought to preminate 
his death. Erowa. 

PREOPUNION, 7. fe [pre and opinicn, Lat. | 
Opinion antecedently formed ; prepof- 
feffion, 

Diet holds no folid rule of ‘election; fome, in 
indittinct voracity, ‘eating almoft any; others, out 
of a timorous preopiniag, retraining trom very many 
things. bresune 


To PREORDAITIN. w.a. [pre and ordain. | 
To ordain beforehand. 

Sin is the contrariety to the will of God, andif 
all things be preordained by God, and fo demon- 
firated tobe willed by him, it remains there is po 
fuch thing as fin, Hammond, 


PRE 


Few fouls preordain’d by fates 
The race of gods have reach'd that envy'd Rate. 
Rofconimon. 
Preo/RDINANCE. m fe [pre and ordi- 
nance.) Antecedent decree ; firit decree. 
Not in ufe. 
Thefe lowly courtefies 
Might ftir the blood of ordinary men, 
And turn preordinance and Grit decree 
lato the law of children. Shak/peare. 
PreorDINA rion. 7. f. [from preordaim. | 
The att of preordaining. 
PrepaRa'TION. x. f. [preparatio, Latin ; 
preparation, Fr. from prepare. | 
t. The aét of preparing or previoufly 
fitting any thing to any purpofe. 

Nothing hath proved more fatal to that due 
preparation for another life, than our unhappy 
mittake of the nature and end ot this. Wake. 

2. Previous meafures. 

I will thew what preparations there were in nature 
for this diflolution, and after what manner it came 
to pa's. Burnet. 

cA Ceremonious introduétion. 

I make boid to prefs, with fo little preparation, 
upon you. 

— You're welcome. Shakfpeare, 
4. The att of making or fitting by a 
regular procefs. 

In the preparations of cookery, the moft volatile 
parts of vegetables are deftroyed. Arbuthnot. 

g. Any thing made by procefs of operation. 

I with the chymifts had been more {paring, who 
magnify their preparations, inveigle the curiofity of 
many, and delude the fecurity of moft. Brown, 

6. Accomplifhment; qualification, Out 
of ufe. 

Sir John, you are a gentleman of excellent 
breeding, authentick in your place and perfon, 
generally allowed for your many warlike, courtlike, 
and learned preparations, Shak/peare. 

Prepa'RaTIVE. adj. [ preparatif, French ; 
from prepare.) Having the power of 
preparing, qualifying, or fitting. 

Would men have {pent toilfome days and watch- 
ful nights in the laborious queft of knowledge 
preparative to this work ? South. 

PREP A'RATIVE. x, f. (preparatif, Fr. from 
repare. ] 


a. That which has the power of preparing 
or previonfly fitting. 
‘They tell us the profit of reading is fingular, in 
that it ferveth for a preparative unto fermons. 
Hooker. 
My book of advancement of learning may be 


fome preparative or key for the better opening of 
the inftauration. Bacon. 


Refolvednefs in fin can, with no reafon, be 
imagined a preparative toremillion. Decay of Piety. 
Though he judged the time of ficknefs an 
improper feafon for the great work of repentance ; 
yet he eftcemed ita molt ufeful preparative, the 
voice of God himfelf exhorting to it. Fell. 
Such a temper is a contradiction to repentance, 
as being founded in the dettruction of thofe qualities, 
which are the only difpofitions and preparatives to 
it. South. 
2. That which is done in order to fome- 
thing elfe. 

The miferies, which have enfued, may be yet, 
through thy mercy, preparatives to us of future 
bleflings. King Charles, 

What avails it to make all the neceflary prepara- 
tives for our voyage, it we do not actually begin the 
journey ? Dryden. 

Prepa/RaTIveLy. adv. [from prepara- 
tive.| Previoufly ; by way of prepara- 
tion. 

lt is preparatively neceffary to many ufeful things 
in this life, as to muke a man a good phyfician. 

lale. 
PREPA'RATORY., adj, [ preparatoire, Fr. | 
a. Antecedenily neceffary. 
The practice of ail thefe is proper to ọur condition 


PRE < 


in this world, and preparatory to our happinefs in 
the next. Tilloifor. 
2. Introductory ; previous; antecedent. 
Preparatory, limited and forma} interrogatories 
in writing preclude this way of oceMional interroga- 
tories. Hale. 
Rains were but preparatory, the violence ot the 
deluge depended upon the dilruption of the great 
abyfs, Burnet. 
To PREPA'RE. w. a. [preparo, Latin; 
preparer, French. ] 
1. To fit for any thing; to adjuft to any 
ufe; to make ready for any purpofe, 
Patient Octavia, plough thy vifage up 
With her prepared nails. Shakfpeare. 


Prepare men’s hearts by giving them the grace of 
humility, repentaacc, and probity of heart. 
Hammond. 
Confound the peace eftablifh'd, and prepare 
Their fouls to hatred, and their hands to war. 
Dryden. 
Our fouls, not yet prepar’d for upper light, 
Till doomfday wander in the fhades of night. 
Dryden, 
The beams of light had been in vain difplay'd, 
Had nottheeye been fit for vifion made ; 
In vain the author had the eye prepar'd 
With fo much {kill, had not the light appear'd. 
Blackmore. 
2. To qualify for any purpofe, 
Some preachers, being only prepared upon two or 
three points of de€trine, run the fame round. Addif. 
2, To make ready beforehand. 


There he maketh the hungry to dwell, that they 
Pfalms, 
Milton, 


may prepare a city for habitation, 
Now prepare thee for another fight. 
He took the golden compatles, prepar’d 
In God's eternal Rore, to circumicribe 
This univerfe. 
4. To form; to make. 
He hath founded it upon the feas, and prepared 
itupon the floods. Palms. 
çe To make by regular procefs: as, że 
prepared a medicine. 


Milton. 


To PREPA'RE. V. Xe 
1. To take previous meafures. 

Efficacy is a power.of fpeech, which reprefents to 
our minds the lively ideas of things fo truly, as if 
we faw them with our eyes; as Dido preparing to 
kill herfelf. Peacham. 

2, Vo make every thing ready; to put 
things in order, 

Goin, firrah, bid them prepare for dinner. 


Shak/{peare. 
The long fuffering of God waited in the days of 
Noah, while the ark was a preparing. 1 Peter. 


3. To make one’s felf ready; to put him- 
felf in a ftate of expectation. 


PREPA'RE. x. /. [from the verb.] Prepara- 

tion; previous meafures. Not im ufe. 
In our behalf 

Golevy men, and make prepare for war. Shak/p. 

PREPA'REDLY. adv. [from prepare.) By 
proper precedent meafures. 


She preparedly may frame herfelf 
Toth’ way the’s forc’d to. Shakf{peare. 


PREPA'REDNESS, x. f. [from prepare. | 
State or act of being prepared: as, he is 
in a preparednels for his final exit. 

PREPA'RER. 7. /. [from prepare. | 

1. One that prepares; one that previoufly 
fits. 

The bifhop of Ely, the fitteft preparer of her 
mind to receive fuch a doleful accident, came to vifit 
her. Hotton, 

2. That which fits for any thing. 

Codded grains are an improver of land, and 
preparer of it for other crops. Mortimer. 

PREPE'NSE. } adj. [prepenfus, Latin. ] 

PrePe NSED. | Forethought; precon- 
ceived ; contrived beforehand; as, malice 


prepente. 


PRE 


Jo PREPO'NDER, v. a | from preponderate.] 
To outweigh. Not uf&d, 

Though pillars by channelling be feemingly 
inercfled to our fight, yet they are truly weakened ; 
and therefore ought not to be the more flender, but 
the more corpulent, unlefs apparcoces preponder 
truths. Wotton. 

PREPONDERANCE. Dz. f. [from prepone 

PREPO'NDERANCY. §  derate.| The itate 
of outweighing; fuperiority of weight, 

As to addition of ponderofity in dead bodies, 
comparing them unto blocks, this occafional prepon- 
derancy is rather an appearance than reality. Brow. 

The mind fhould examine all the grounds of 
probability, and, upon a due balancing the whole, 
reject or receive proportionably to the prepondcrancy 
of the greater grounds of probability. Locke. 

Little light boats were the thips which people 
ufed, to the fides whereof this fith remora taftening, 
might make it fwag, as the leaft preponderance on 
either fide will do, and foretard its courfe. Grew. 

To PREPO'NDERATE. v. a. [prepone 
dero, Latin. ] 

1. To outweigh; to overpower by weight. 

An inconfiderable weight, by diftance from the 
centre of the balance, will preponderate greater 
magnitudes. Glanville, 

The trivialleft thing, when a paffion is caft into 
the fcale with it, preporrderares fubftantial bletiings. 

Givernment of the Tongues 

2. To overpower by ftronger influence. 

To PREPO'N DERATE. U. 7e 

1. To exceed in weight. 

That is no juft balance, wherein the heaviett fide 
will not preponderate. Wilkins. 

He that will make the lighter fcale preponderate, 
will not fo foon do it, by adding new weight tothe 
emptier, as if he took outot the heavier, what he 
adds to the lighter. Locke. 

Unlefs the very mathematical center of gravity of 
every fyltem be fixed in the very mathematical 
center of the attractive power of all the rett, they 
cannot be evenly attracted on all fides, but muft 
preponderate fome way or other. Bentley, 

2. To exceed in influence or power ana- 
logous to weight. 

In matters of probability, we cannot be fure that 
we have all particulars before us, and that there is 
no evidence behind, which may outweigh all that at 
prefent feems to preponderate with us. Locke, 

By putting every argument on one fide and the 
other intu the balance we muft form a judgment 
which fide preponderates. ‘altte 

PREPONDERA TION. z. f. [from preponde- 
rate.) The act or ftate of outweighing 
any thing. 

In matters, which require prefent practice, we 
muft content ourfelves with a mere prepomderation 
of probable reafons. Watts. 

To PREPO'SE, v. a. [prepofer, Fr. præponos 

La:.]| ‘To put before. Did. 

Preposi'TION. x. f, [prepofition, French; 
prepofitio, Latin.) In grammar, a par- 
ticle governing a cafe. 

A prepofition fignifes fome relation, which the 
thing figuified by the word following it, has to fome- 
thing going before in the difcourfe; as, Ca/ar cume 
to Kome. Clarke. 

PREPO'SITOR. m /. [prepsfitor, Latin. ] 
A fcholar appointed by the mafter to 
overlook the rett. 

To PREPOSSE'SS. v.a. [pre and poffe/s.} 
To fill with an opinion unexamined ; ta 
prejudice. 

She was prepoffefed with the fcandal of falivating, 

MW ifeman 

PREPOSSE'SSION, m, /. [from prepaffe/s. | 

1. Preoccupation ; firit pofleffion. 

God hath taken care to anticipate and preven 


every man to give piety the prepef/efficn, before othe 
compctitors fhould be able to pretend to him; an 


fo to engage him in holinefs firit, and then in blif: 
Hammond 


2. Prejudice; preconceived opinion. 


PRE 


Had the poor vulgar rout only, who were held 
under the prejudices and prepoffeffions of education, 
been abufed into fuch idolatrous fuperttitions, it 
might have been pitied, but not fo much wondered 
at. Souto. 

With thought, from pPepeffe/ion free, reflect 
On folar rays, as they the fight refpe&t. Blackmore. 


PREPO'STEROUS. adj. [ prapofferous, 


Latin. ] 
1. Having that firt which ought to be jaft. 

The method I take may be cenfured as prepo/te- 
yous, becaufe l thus treat lait of the antediluvian 
earth, which was firft in order of nature. JS God w. 

2. Wrong; abfurd; perverted. 

Put a cafe of aland of Amazons, where the whole 
government, publick and private, is in the hands of 
women: is not fuch a prepcflerous government 
againft the firft order of nature, for women to rule 
over men, and in itfelf void ? Bacon, 

Death from a father’s hand, from whom I frf 
Receiv'd a being! ‘tis a prepofferous gift, 

An aft at which inverted nature farts, 


And blufhes to behold herfelf fo cruel. Denham. 
Such is the world’s prepofferows fate 3 

Amongtt all creatures, mortal hate 

Love, though immortal, doth create. Denbam. 


The Roman milfionaries gave their libera! contri- 
butions, affording their prepo/fferous charity to make 
them profclytes, who had no mind to be confeifors or 
martyrs. R Fell. 

By this ditribution of matter, continual provifion 
is every where made for the fupply of bodies, quite 
cantrary to the prepofferows realonings of thole men, 
who expected fo different arefult. Woodward, 

2. Applied to perfons: foolifh ; abfurd. 

Prepofterous als! that never read fo far 

To know the caule why mufick was ordain’d. Shak. 
PREPO'STEROUSLY. adv. [from prepofter- 


ous.) In a wrong fituation; abfurdly. 
Thofe things do beft pleafe me, 
That befal prepoft'roufly. Shak 'peare. 
Upon this tuppofition, one animal would have its 
lungs where another hath its liver, and all the other 
members prep fieroufly placed; there could not be 


PRE 


Prerogative of age, fceptres, and crowns, 
But by degree, Rand in authentick place? Shak/p. 
The great caliph hath an old prerogatize in the 
choice and confirmation of the kings ot Allyria. 
Roath: 
They are the beit laws, by which the king hart: 
the jullett prerogarive, and the people the bef liberty. 
Bacan. 
Had any of thefe fecond caufes defpoiled God of 
his prerogative, or had God himfclf conftrained the 


hae 


mind and will of man to impious acts by any celeftial | 


inforcements ? Raleigh. 
They obtained another royal prerogative and 
powcr, to make war and peace at their pleafure. 
Davies. 
The houfe of commons to thefe their prercgarizes 
over the lords, fent an order to the lieutena::t of the 
Tower, that he fhould caufe him to be executed that 
very day. Crarendcn. 
For freedom (till maintain'd alive, 
Freedom an Englith fubject’s foie prerogative, 
Accept our pious prarfe. Dryden. 
All wih the dire prerogurive to kill, 
Ev’n they wou'd have the pow'r, who want the will. 
Dryuen. 
It feems tobe the prerogative of human under- 
fanding, whenit has diftinguifhed any ideas, fo as 
to perceive them to be different, to confiderin what 
circumftances they arc capable to be compared. 
Locke. 
I will not confider only the prerogatives of man 
above other animals,” but the endowments which 
nature hath conferred on his body in common with 
them. Ray. 


PRERO'GATIVED, adj. [from prerogative. | 
Having an excluiive privilege; having 
reropative. 
'Tis the plague of great ones, 


Prerogativ'd are they lefs than the bafe ; 
Tis deftiny unfhunable, Shakfpeare. 


Pres. Pres, pref, feem to be derived 
from the Saxon, ppeor£, a priet; it 
being ufual in after times to drop the 
letter o in like cafes. Gibjon. 


a like configuration of parts in any two individuals. | PRESA’GE,. z, Ii [prefage, Fr, prefa- 


Bentley. 
Paero’sTEROUSNESS. 3. f. [from prepo/- 
terous.| Abfurdity; wrong order or 
method. 
PRE'POTENCY., #.f. [prepotentia, Latin.] 
Superiour power ; predominance. 

If there were a determinate preporency in the 
right, and fuch as arifeth from a conftant root in 
nature, we mightexpect the fame in other animals. 

Brown. 

Prepulce. ne fo (prepuce, Fr. praputium, 

Lat.| That which covers the glans; 
forefkin. 

The prepuce was much inflamed and fwelled. 

Wifeman. 
Jo PRE'REQUIRE. Ve a. [pre and reguire. | 
To demand previoully, 

Some primary literal fignification is prerequired to 

that other of figurative. Hammond. 
PREREQUISITE. adje [pre and requi/ite. | 
Previoufly neceffary. 

The conformation of parts is neceffary, not only 
unto the prerequifite and previous conditions of 
birth, but alfo unto the parturition. Brown. 

Before the exiftence of compounded body, there 
muh be a pre-exiftence of active principles, necef- 
farily prereguifite to the mixing thefe particles of 
bodies. ale. 

Prero'cative. n. f. [prerogatif, Fr. præ- 
rogativa, low Lat.) An exclufve or 
peculiar privilege. 

My daughters and the fair Parthenia might far 
better put in their claim for that prerogative. 

Sidney. 
Our prerogative 
Calls not your counfels, but our natural goodnefs 
I mparts this. Shak(peare. 
How could communities, 
The primogeniture, and due of birth} 


VoL. U, 


gium, Latin.] Prognoftick ; prefenfion 
of futurity. 
Joy and thout pre/age of victory. Milton. 
Dreams have generally been confidered by authors 
only as revelations of what has already happened, or 
as prefages of what is tohappen. Addi on, 

To PRESA'GE. Ve a. [ prefager, Fr, prefa- 
gio, Latin. 

1. To forebode; to forcknow ; to foretel; 
to prophefy : it feems properly ufed of 
internal prefenfion. 

Henry’s late prefaging prophefy 
Did glad my heart with hope. 
What pow’r of mind 
Forefeeing, or prefzging from the depth 
OF knowledge patt or prefent, could have fear’d 
How fuch united force of gods, how fuch 
As ftood like thefe, could ever know repulfe ? 
Milton, 
This contagion might have been prefaged upon 
confideration ot its precurfors. Harvey. 
With’d freedom I prefage you foon will find, 
If heav'n be ju, and it to virtue kinde Dryden 

2. Sometimes with of before the thing 

foretold. 
That by certain figns we may preage 
Of heats and rains, and wind’s 1mpetuous rage, 
The fovereign of the heav’ns has fet on high 
The moon to mark the changes of the thy. Dryden. 
. To foretoken ; to torethow. 
If I may trutt the flattering ruth of feep, 
My dreams pre/age fome joyful news at hand. 
Shak/peare. 
Dreams advife fome great good frefaging. Mite. 
Thatcloud, that hangs upon thy brow, profages 
A greater ftorm than all the Turkith power 
Can throw upon us. Dentam. 
When others fell, this ftanding did prefage 
The crown fhou’d triumph oves pop'‘lar rage. 
Waller, 


PRESA'GEMENT, 4 f. [from prefage.] 


Shakfpcare. 
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t. Forebodement ; prefenfion. 
I have fpent much enquiry, whether he had any 
ominous fre/agement belore his end. by orton. 
2a Foretoken. 
The fatling of falt isan authentick prefagement of 
ill luck, trom whence notwithRandieg nothing can 
be na‘urally feared. Brown. 
PRESBYTER. x. f. [prefyter, Latin g 
epic surg, | 
te A priet. 

Prefhgters abfent through infirmity frem their 
churches, might be faid to preach by thule deputies 
who in their ftead did but read homilies,  Lisoker. 

They cannot delegate the cpifcopal power, properly 
fo called, to prefPyrers, without giving thein epifcop:t 
conf:cration. fiy, 

2. A prefbyterian, 
Aud profbyters have their jackpuddings too. . 
utir, 
Prespyte' Rian. } adj. (reeur. ] 
Pressyre'rian. § Confillingof elders; 
a term tor a moderm form of ecclefiafii. 
cal goverment. 

Chiefly was urced the abolition of cpifcopa!, and 
the ellablihing of pro/byterium goveram-nt. 

King Charles, 

Who Mould exclude him from an intescit, and fe 
unhappily a more unavoidable (way in Peres! 
determinations ? fzl,day. 

DRESBYTE/RIAN, 2. fo [from prefbyter.] 
An abettor of prefbytery, or calvinifiical 
difcipline. 

One of the mare rigid prefbyterians. Swift. 

Pae'sey tery. x. /. | trom prefbyter.] Body 
of elders, whether priefts or laymen. 

Thofe which (tood for the pre/sytery, thought their 
caufe had more fympathy with the difcipline of 
Scotland than the hierarchy of England. Bacog, 

Flea-bitten fynod, an affembly brew'd 
Of clerks and elders ana, like the rude 
Chaos of prefbyt'ry, where laymen guide 
With the tame woolpack clergy by their fide. 

Cleavelard, 

Could a feeble prefyrery, though perchance 

{welling enough, correct a wealthy, a potent offender? 

Holydasa 

PRE'SCIENCE. e fe [prefcience, Fr. from 

prefcient.} Foreknowledge ; knowledge of 
future things. 

They tax our policy, and call it coward, 
Foreftall our prefcience, and efteem no act 
But that of hand. Shak/pearee 
Prefcience or foreknowledge, confidered in order 

and nature, if we may {peak of God after the manner 
of men, goeth before providence; for God forexnew 
all things before he had created them, oe before they 
had being to be cared for ; and prefcience is no other 
than an infallible foreknowledge. Raleigh. 
God’s prefcience, frora all eternity, being but the 
feeing every thing that ever exilts as it is, contingents 
as contipgents, neceflary as neceflary, can neither 
work any change in the object, by thus feeing ir, 
nor itfelf be deceived in what it fees. Hammond, 
If certain prefcience of uncertain events imply a 
contradiction, it feems it may be ftruck out of the 
omaifciency of God, and leave no blemifh behind. 
Mare. 
Of things of the moft accidental and mutable 
nature, God’s pre/cience is certain. South. 
Freedom was hrit beitcw'd on human race, 
And prejeience only held the fecond place. Dryzen, 


PRE’SCIENT. edj. [prefciens, Lat.) Fore. 
knowing ; prophetick, 

Henry, upon the deliberatian concerning the 
marriage of his eldeft daughter into Scotland, had 
thewed himfelf feafible and almoft prefciens of this 
event. Bacon, 

Who taught the nations of the field and wocd, 
Prefcienr, the tides ot tempefts to withitand ? Pcpe. 

Pre’sctous. adj. [præjcius, Lat.) Having 
foreknowledge. 

Thrice happy thou, dear partner of my ted, 
Whofe holy foul the ttroke of fortune fled; 
Prefcicus of illsy and leaving me behind, 
To drink the dregs of life. 


Dr Be 
2X 


PIE 


To PrESCI'ND. v. a. [præfcindo, Lat.] To | 

cut off; to abitra¢t, | 

A bare act of obliquity does not only prefcind | 
from, but politively deny luch a fpecial dependence. 
Norris. 
PRESCI'NDENT. adj. [ prefcindens, Latin.) 

Abftra@iing, 

We may, for one fingle adt,abftra¢t from a reward, 
which nobody who knows the prefcindent faculties 
of the foul, can deny. Cheyney. 


Jo PRESCRI'BE. v. a. [prefcribo, Lat. | 
1. To fet down authoritatively ; to order; 
to direct. 


Doth the ftrength of fome negative arguments 
prove this kind of negative argument ttrong, by 
force whereof all things are denied, which f{cripture 
afirmeth not, or ali things, which fcripture pre- 
Seribe:b not, condemned ? Hooker. 

To the blanc moon her office they preferib'd 

Milton. 

There’s joy, when to wild will you laws pre/cr ibe, 
When you bid fortune carry back her brioe. Dryden. 

When parents loves are order’d by a fon, 

Let ftveams pre/eriée their fountains where to run, 
Dryden. 

By a fhort account of the preffing obligations 
which lie on the mazgiftrate, I Mal! not fo much 
prefcribe directions for the future, as pra fe what is 
palt. zliterbury. 

2. To dire mecicaliy, 

The end of fatire is the amendment of vices by 
correction; and ke who writes honettly is no more 
an enemy to the ctrender, than the phyfician to the 
patient, when he preferides harth remedies. Dryden, 

The extrem: It wavs they trit ordain, 2 
P'ejcribing (uch ntolerable pain, > 
As none bu: Celar could fuitam, Dryden. N 

Should any man argue, thata phyficisn under- 
ftands his own art bz; and theretore, although he 
Should treferise poifon to all his patients, he cannot 
be july punifhed, out is anfwerable only to God? 

Swift, 
To PRESCRIBE., V, 2. 
a. To influence by tong cuftom. 

A ceferve of puerility we have not thaken off from 
{chool, where being feafoned with minor fentences, 
they preferibe upon our riper years, and never are 
worn out but wth our memorics, Brown. 

e. To influence arbitrarily ; to give Jaw. 

T'he aifuming an aurhority ot diftating to others, 
and a forwardnefs to pr-jcribe to their opinions, is 
a conttant concomitant of this bias oi our judgments. 

Licke. 
3. [preferire, Yr.) To form acultom which 
has the force of law. 

That obligation upon the lands did not prefcribe 
or come into difufe, but by fifty confecutive years of 
cxemptiva. sirbhushnst, 

4. To write medical directions and torms 
of medicine. 

Modern ’potheearies, taught the art 
By dottors?’ bills to play the doStor’s part, 

Bold in the protice of miltaken rules, 

Preferibe, appty, and call their maiters fools. Pape. 
Prescripr. adj. [preferittus, Latin. ] 

Directed; accurately laid down in a 

precept. 

Thofe very laws fo added, they themfelves do not 
Judge unlawful; as they plainly canfefs hath ‘n 


matter ot preferip: ature, and of rites appert tins, 
to burial. Hooks: 


PRE'SCRIPT. u. f. [præfiriptum, Latin. | 
J. Direction; precept; model prefcribe!. 
Milton feems to accent the laft. 

By his greer'pt, a fanQuary is tram’d 
Of cedar, overlaid with gold, 
2. Metical orter. 
Nor did he ever with fo much tegret fubmit unto 
any prefcript. Fei. 
Prescri'prion. n. fe [ prefeription, br. 
pref riptio, Lat. from prafcribo, Lat. | 
a. Ruies produced at d authorized by long 
cultom, caftom continued till it has the 
force of law. 


Milton, 


PRE 
You tell a pedigree 
Of threefcore and two years, a filly time 
To make pre/cription tor a kingdoin’s worth. 
Shakfpeare. 

Ufe fuch as have prevailed before in things you 
have employed them; for that breeds confidence, 
and they wall rive to maintain their preferiptiow. 

Bacon. 

Ie wil] be found a work of no fmall difficulty, to 
difpofiefs a vice from that heart, where long pcfief- 
fion begins to plead prejcription. South. 

Our poet bade us hope thisgrace to find, 

To whom by long prefcr:ption you are kind. Dryd. 

The Lucquefe plead prejcripiion, tor hunting in 
one of the duke’s foreits, that lies upon their 
frontiers. Addi cr. 

2. Medical receipt. 
My father left me fome prefcriptions 

Of rare and prov’d effects ; fuch as his reading 

And manuteft experience had collected 

For general fov’reignty. Shakfpeare. 

Approving of my obilinacy againft all common 
prefcriptions, he afked me, whether 1 had never heard 
of the Indian way of curing the gout by moxa. 

Teviple. 
PRE'SEANCE, me f.{ prefeance, Fri) Priority 
of place in fitting. Not ufed. 

The ghefts, though rude in their othcr faihions, 
may, for their difcreet judgment in precedence and 
prefeance, read a l=(lon to ourcivilet gentry. Carew, 

PRESENCE, 2. fe [prefence, Fre prejeatia, 

Latin. | 
1, State of being prefent; contrary to 

abfence. 

To-night we hold a folemn fuppery 
And I'll requett your prejence. Sbakfpeare. 

‘Che prefence of aking engenders love 
Amongit his (ubjects and his loyal friends, 

As it defanimates his enemies. Shak/peare. 

We have always the fame natures, and are every 
where the fervants of the fame God, as every place 1s 
equally tull of his prefence, and every thing is equally 
his gift. Law. 

2. Approach face to face to a great 
perfonage. 

The thepherd Dorus anfwercd with fuch a 
trembling voice and abafhed countenance, and otter- 
times fo tar from the matter, thatit was fome {port 
to the young ladies, thinking it want ot education, 
which made him fo difcountenanced with unwon'ed 
p’ ejence. Shuk/peare. 

Men that very prefence fear, 

Which once they knew authority did bear. Daniel, 
3. State of being in the view of a fuperiour 
~ l know not by what power I am made bold, 

In {uch a preence here to piead my thoughts. 

Shak/peare. 

Thou with eternal wildom didft converie, 
Wifdom thy fifter, and with her didit play 

In presence of th’ Almighty Father, pleas’d 
With thy celeftial fong. Milton. 


Perhaps I have not fo wellcenfulted the repute ot 


my intellectuals, in bringing their imperiections into 
fuch difcerning prefences. Glanville. 
Since clinging cares and trains of inbred tears, 
Not aw'd by arms, but in the prejence bold, 
Without refpect to purple or to goid. Dryden. 
4. A number ailembled before a great 


perfon. 
Look I fo pale ?— 
—Ay; 2nd no man in the preferce, 
But his red colour hath torfook hischeeks. Shatk/p. 

Odmar, of all this prefence dues contain, 

Give her your wreath whom you elicem moft fair. 
Dryden. 
5. Port; air; mien; demeanour, 

Viiiue is betina bedy that is comely, and that 
hath rather dignity of prefence, than beauty of 
afpect. Bacon, 

A graceful srefence befpeaks acceptance, gives a 
force tolaaguage, avd helps to convince by louk and 
polture. Collier. 

How grcat his prefence, how ere& his looky. 

How every graces how ail his virtuous mother 
Shines in his face, and charins me trom his eyes! 
Snit h. 
6. Room in which a prince fhows himicit 
to his Court. 


6 


PRE 


By them they pafs, all gazing on them round, 
And to the priferce mount, whofe glorious view 
‘Their frail amazed fenfes did confound. Spenfers 

An't pleafe your grace, the two great cardinals 
Wait in the prefence, Shak/peare, 

The lady Anne of Bretagne, paling through the 
preferce in the court of France, and elpying 
Chartier, a famous poet, Icaning upon his elbow 
faft afleep, openly kilung him, faid, we muft honour 
with our kifs the mouth from whence fo many {weet 
verfes have proceeded. Peackart, 

7. Keadineis at need; quicknefs at expe- 
dients. 

A good bodily flrength isa felicity of nature, but 
nothing comparable to a large uodei:ftanding acd 
reads prejence of mind. L'Efirange. 

Errors, not to be recall’d,y do find 
Their be redrets trom presence ot the mind; 
Courage cur greaccit fauings docs lupply. » alier. 

8. Ihe perfon of a fuperiour. 

To her the fov’reign prefence thus reply’d. Me. 
PRESENCE-CHAMBER. ) x. /.{ prefence and 
PRESENCE-ROOM. § chamber or room.} 

‘The room in which a great perfon receives 
company. 

If thefe nerves, which are the conduits to convey 
them from without to their audience in the brains 
the mind’s preence-room, are lo dilordered, as oot 
tə periorm their tundtions, they have no poftern to 


be admitted by. Locke, 
Kneller, with filence and furprife, 

We fee Britannia’s monarch rile, 

Andaw’d by thy delufive hand, 

As in the prefexce-chamber (tand. Addifcr. 


PRESE'NSION. xe fe [ prefenjio, Lat.) Pere 
ception beforehand. 
The hedgchog’s prefenfion of winds is exact. 


Drown. 


PRESENT. adj. [prefent, Fr. prefers, 


Latin, } 
1. Not abfent; being face to face; being 
at hand. 

But neither of the’ are any impediment, becaufe 
the regent thereot is of an infinite immenfity more 
thancommenturate to the extent of the world, and 
fuch as 1s moft itimately present with all the beings 
of the world. Hale. 

Be not often prefert at feats, not at all in diflolute 
company ; pleating objects tteal away the heart. 


Tayler. 
Much have I heard 
Incredible to me, inthis diipleas’Jd, 
That Í was never prejent on the place 
O} thofe encounters. Mitty. 
2. Not pał; not future. 
Thou future things cant reprefent 
A prejents Milton. 


A present good may reafonably be parted with, 
upon a probable expectation of a future good which 
is more excellent. Wilkinse 

The moments paft, if thou art wife, retricve 
With pleafant mem’ry of the blifs they gave 5 
The prefent hours in perfert mirth employ, 

And bribe the tuture with the hopes of yoy. Prior, 

The prefent age hath not been lefs inguilitive thag 
the torincr ages were. Woedward. 

The pre/ent moment lixe a wile we thun, 

And ne'er enjoy, becaufe it is our own, Young, 
3. Ready at hand; quick in emergencies. 

Ifa man write little, he had need have a great 
memory; it he confer little, he had need have a 
prefeewit, and it he read hele, ne had need have 
much cunning. Bacon. 

‘Tis a high point of phi!ofophy and virtue for a 
man «to be (o prefent to him:lelf, as to be always 
provided againit all accidents. E’ Ejirange. 

4. Favourably attentive; not neglecttul ; 
propitious. 

Be prefert to her now, as then, 

And let not proud and fa tious men 
Againit your wills oppofe their mights. Ben Janfow. 

The golden goddefs, prefent at the pray’ry 
Well knew he meantth? inaninated fair, 
And give the fign of granting his detire. 

Nor could L hope in any place but there, 
To find a god fo prefent to my pray'r. 

g. Unforgotten ; not neglectful, 


Diyaen. 
Dryd Ge 


PIRE 


The ample mind keeps the feveral objeAs all 
within fight, and prefent tothe foul. Watte, 
6. Not abitraéted; not abfent of mind; 


atrentive. 
9. Being now in view; being now under 
confideration. 
This much I believe may be faid, that the much 
greater part of them are not brought up fo well, or 
accuttomed to fo much religion, as in the prefent 


inftance. Law. 
The Prr'sexrt. An elliptical expreffion 

for the prefent time; the time now 

exifting. 

When he faw defcend 

The Son of Gad to judge them, terrify’d 

Hc ficd; not hoping to cfcape, but hun 

The profent; fearing, guilty, what his wrath 

Migh? fuddenly inflict. Ailton, 


Men that fet their hearts only upon the prefenr, 
without looking forward to the end of things, are 
ftruck at. i TA Efirange. 

Who, fince their own fhort underftandings reach 
Na further than the prefers, chiak ev'n the wife 
Speak what they think, and tell tales of themfelves. 

Rowe. 


ar Present. [à prefent, Fr.] At the pre. 

feat time; nows eliipticaily, fur che pre- 
ent time. 

The fate is at prefert very fenfible of the decay 

in their trade. Aditifor. 

PRESENTS wv. f. [prefent, Fr. from the 


~ verb. ] 
», A gilt; a donative; fomething cerc- 


monioufly given. 
Plain Clarence ! 
I will fend thy foul to heav’n. 
If heav’n {vill take the prefent at our hands, SLat/. 
His dog t7~ morrow, by his matfter’s command, he 
moult carry for a prefenttahislady. Shak/peare. 
He (ent part of the rich fpoil, with the admiral’s 
enfign, as a prefent unto Solyman. Knolles. 
Say, heav’nly mufe, fhall not thy facred vein 
Affoid a frefent to the infant God? 
Haft thou no verfe, no hymn, no folemn ftrain, 


To welcome him to this his newabode? Milton. 
They that are tolove inclin'd, 

Sway’d by chance, not choice or art, 
To the firit that’s fairor kind, 

Make a profert of their heart. BAr. 


Somewhat is fure defign’d by fraud or force ; 
Truk not their prefents, nor admit the horfe. Byd. 


a. A letter or mandate exhibited per 


presentes. 
Be it known toall men by thefe prefents. Shak. 


Jo Present. v, a. [prefento, low Latin; 
prefenter, French: in all the fenfes. ] 


1. To place in the prefence of a fuperiour. 
On tothe facred hill 
They led him high applauded, and prefent 
Before the feat fupreme. 
2. Toexhibit to view or notice. 
He knows not what he fays; and vain is it, 
That we prefert us tohim. Shakjpeare. 
23.4 To olier; to exhibit. 
Thou therefore now advife, 
Or hear what to my mind fit thoughts prefenr. 
Milion. 
Now ev'ry leaf, and ev'ry moving breath 
Preients a foe, and ev'ry foe a death. Denham. 
Lectorides’s memory is ever ready to offer to his 
mind fomething out of other men’s writings or 
converfations, and is prefexting him with the 
thoughts of other perfons perpetuaily. batts. 
. To give formally and ceremontoully, 
Folks in mudwvall tenement, 
Affording peppercorn for rent, 
Prefent a turkey or 2 hen 
Fo thofe might better (pare them ten. Pricer. 
g. To put into the hands of another in 
ceremony. 
So ladies in romance ait their knight, 
Prefent the {pear, and arm him for the fight. Pope. 
6 To favour with gifts. To prejent, in 
the fenfe of to give, has feveral ftruc- 


Milton, 


PRYE 


cures: we fay abfolutcly, s9 prefent e 
man, to give fomething to hiim. ‘This 
is lefs in ufe. The common phrafes are, 
to prefent a gift to a man; or to prefent 


the man with a gifi. 

‘Thou fpendeft thy time in waiting upon fuch a 
great one, and thy efate in přefenting him ; aad, 
after all, hatt no other reward, but fometimes to be 
fmiled upon, and always to be fmiled at. South. 

He now preferts, as ancient ladies do, 

That courted long, ut length are forc'd to woo. Dry. 

Octavia prefented the poct, for his admirable elegy 
on her fon Marcellus. Dryden. 

Should I present thee with rare figur’d plate, 

O how thy tifing heart would throb and beat. 
Dryden. 
7. To prefer to ccctefiaftical benchces. 

That he put thcfe bifhopsin the places of the 
deceafed by his own authority, is notorioully falfe ; 
for the duke of Saxony always prejented. Atterbury. 

8. To offer openly. 

He was appointed admiral, and pre/ented battle to 

the French navy, which they refuted, Hayward. 


g- To introduce by fomething exhibited to 


the view or notice. Not in ufe. 

Tellon, quoth the, the woful tragedy, 

The which thefe reliques fad prejent unto. Spenfer. 
tro. To lay before a court of judicature, as 
an object of inguiry. 

The grand juries were practifed effectually with to 
prefent the faid pamphlet, with all aggravating 
epithets. Swift. 

11. To point a miffile weapon before it 1s 
difcharged. 


Preset NTABLE. adj. [from prefent.| What 
may be prefented. 

Incumbents of churches prefentable cannot, by 
their fole at, grant their incumbencies to others ; 
but may make leafes of the profits thereof. “Ay/iffe. 

PRESENTA NEOUS. adj, | pre/sentancus, 
Latin.}] Ready; quick; immediate. 
Some plagues partake of fuch malignity, that, like 
a prejentaneous poilon, they enecate in two hours. 
Harvey. 
PRESENTATION, 2. fa [prefentation, Fr. 
from prefent. | 
1. The a&t of prefenting. 

Prayers are fometimes a prefentation of mere 
defives, as a mean of procuring defired effects at the 
hand of Gad. Hooter. 

2. The act of offering any one to an eccle- 
fia(tical benefice. 

He made effectual provifion for recovery of advow- 
fons and prefentations to churches. Hale. 

Whar, hall the curate controul me? have not I 
the prefentation ? Guy. 

3. Exhibition. 

Thefe prefentarions of fighting on the ftage, are 

neceffary to produce the effects of an heroick play. 
Dryden, 
4e This word is mifprinted for prefenpon. 

Although in fundry animals, we deny not a kind 
of natural meteorology, or innate pre/entation both of 
wind and weather, yet that proceeding from fenfe, 
they canaot retain thatapprehenfion after death. 

Brown. 

PRESE'NTATIVE. aaj, [from prefent.] 

Such as that prefentations may be made 
of it. 

Mrs. Gulffor poff fled of the imprapriate parfon- 
age of Bardwell, did procure from the king lcave to 
annex the fame to the vicarage, and to make it 
prefentative, and gave them both to St. John’s 
College in Oxon, Spelman. 

PRESENTE E. se fo [from prefenté, Fr.] 
One prefented to a benefice. 

Our laws make the ordinary a diflurber, if he does 
not give inftitution upon the fitnefs of a perfon 
prefented to him, or at lealt to give notice to the 
patron of the difability of his prefenree.  Ayliffe. 

Prese/NTeR. n. f, [froin prefext.] One 
that prefents, 


Po = 


The thing was acceptable, but not the preferer. 

L'Fflrangee 

Parse’nTrar, adj. [from prefeut.] Suppo- 
fing actual prefence. 

By union, l do not underftand that which is local 
or profeatial, becaufe l confider God as oinniprefent. 

Norrit. 
PRESENTIA'LITY: x». f. [from prefential.] 
State of being prefent. 

Thiseternal, indivinble aft of hisexiftence makes 
all futures actually prefentto him; and it is the 
prefentiality of the objeét, which founds the uner- 
ring certainty of his knowledge. South. 

To Frese NTIATE. Ve a. [from profent.] 
To make prefent. 

The fancy may be fo ftrong, as to prefentiare upon 
one theatre, all that ever it took notice of ia times 
palt: the power of fancy, in prefentiating any one 
thing that is palt, heing no lefs wonderful, than 
having that power, it thould alfo acquire the perfec- 
tion to prefentiate them all. Grew. 

PRESENTI'FICK. adj. [prefens and facic, 
Lat.] Making prefent. Not in ufe. 

PRESEN TI'FICSLY. adu [from prefentifick. | 
In fuch a manner as to make prefent. 

The whale evolution of times and ager, from 
everlaiting to everlaiting, is collcétedly and prefenti- 
Sickly reprefented to God at once, as it all things and 
actions were, at this very initant, really prefeut and 
exiitentbetore kim. More. 

PRE'SENTLY. adv. [from prefent. | 
t. At prefent; at this timc; now. Obfolete. 

The towns and forts you prefently have, are {till 
left unto you to be kept either with or without 
garrifons, fo as you alter not the laws of the country, 

Sidney. 

We may prefume, that a rare thing itis not in the 
church of Gud, even for that very word which is 
red to be prefent/y their joy, and afterwards their 
ftudy that hear it. Hosker. 

To fpeak of it as requireth, would require very 
long difcourte; all I will prefent/y fay is this. 

Hooker. 

Covetous ambition, thinking all too little which 
profertly it hath, fuppofeth itfelt to ftand in need ot 
all which it hath not, Raseigh. 

2. Immediately ; foon after. 

Tell him, that no hiftory can match his policies, 
and preesrly the fot thall mcafure himfelf by hime 
felf, South. 

Prese'NTMENT. 7. f [from prefent. | 
1.. The act of prefenting. 
When comes your book forth ?— 
—Upon the heels of my prefextment. Shakfpeare. 
2. Any thing prefented or exhibited; re- 


prefentation. 


Thus I hurl 
My dazzling fpells into the fpungy air, 
Ot power to cheat the eye with. blear illufion, 
And give it falfe prefeximents, lett the place 
And my quaint habits breed altonifhment. Ailton, 
3. In law, presentment is a mere denuncia- 
tion of the jurors themfelves, or fome 
othereficer, asjuftice,conftable, fearcher, 
furveyor, and without any information, 
of an offence inquirable in the court to 
which it is prefented. Cowell, 
The grand juries were practifed with, to prefent 
the faid pamphlet with all aggravating epithets, and 
their trefentments publithed Jor feveral weeks in all 
the news-papers. Swift. 
Preisenrness. x. fe [from prefent.] Pre- 
fence of mind; quicknefs at emergencics. 
Goring had a much better underftanding, a much 
keencr courage, and prefeninefs of mind in danger. 
Clarendur. 
Preserva'tion, w. /. [from preferve.] 
The act of preferving; care to preferve 5 
act of keeping trom deftru@tion, decay, 
or any ill 
Nature docs require 
Her times of prefervation, wirichy perforce, 
] give my tendance to. Statipcars. 


Z T2 


PRE 


The eyes of the Lord are upon them that love 
him, he is their mighty protection, a prefervation 


from tumbling, anda help from falling. Ecclus, 
Ev'ry fenfelefs thing, by nature’s light, 
Doth prefervation {cek, deftruction hun, Davies. 


Our allwife Maker has put into men the uneafi- 
nefs of hunger, thit, and other natural defires, to 
deterinine their wills for the preferwarion of them- 
felves, and the continuation of their fpecies. Locke. 

Frese/RVaTIVE. 2. /.[ prefervatif, Fr. from 
preferve.} That which has the power of 
preferving; fomething preventive; fome- 
thing that confers fecurity. 

If we think that the church needeth not thofe 
ancient prefervatives, which ages before us were 
glad to ule, we deceive ourfelves. Hocker. 

It hath been anciently in ufe to wear tablets of 
arlenick, as prefervatives againft the plague; for 
that being poifons themfelves, they draw the venom 
from the {pirits. Bacon, 

Were there truth herein, it were the beft prefer 
watives for princes, and perfons exalted unto fuch 
fears. Brown. 

Bodies kept clean, which ufe prefervatives, are 
likely to efcape infection. Harvey. 

The moft effectual prefervative of our virtue, is 
to avoid the converfation of wicked men. = Regers. 

Molly is an Egyptian plant, and was really made 
ufs of asa prefervative again{t enchantment. 

Broome. 

Prese'RVATIVE, adje Having the power 
of preferving. 

Jo PRESE'RVE, v. a. [preferva, low 
Latin; preferver, French. | 

3. To fave; to defend from deftru€tion or 
any evil; to keep. 

The Lord thall deliver me from every evil work, 
and greferve me unto his heavenly kingdom. 

2 Timothy. 

God fent me to pre‘erve you a pofterity, and fave 
our lives. Gencfis. 

She fhall lead me foberly in my doings, and pre- 

ferve me in her power, Wifdem. 

He did too frequently gratify their unjuttifable 
defigns, a guilt all men, who are obnoxious, are 
liable toy and can hardly preferve themfelves from. 

Clarendon. 
We can preferve unhurt our minds. Milton, 

To be inditferent, which of two opinions is true, 
ds the right temper of the mind, that preferves it 
from being impofed on, till it has done its beft to 
find the truth. Locke. 

Every petty prince in Germany mutt be intreated 
to preferve the queen of Great Britain upon her 
throne. i Swift. 

2. To feafon fruits and other vegetables 
with fugar, and in other proper pickles : 
as, zo preferve plums, walnuts, and cu- 
cumbers. 

Preserve. xf. [from the verb.] Fruit 

referved whole in fugar. 

Ail this is eafily difcerned in thofe fruits which 
are brought in preferves unto us. brown, 

The fruit with the huik, when tender and young, 
makes a good preferve. Mortimer. 

Presexver. xe /. [from preferve. | 

ry. One who preferves; one who keeps 
from ruin or mifchief. 

Sit, my preferver, hy thy patient’s fide. Shak/p, 

‘To be always thinking, perhaps, is the privilege 
of the infiuite Author and fpreferver of things, who 

~ never flumbers nor flctps; but is Not Competent to 
any finite being. Locke. 

Andrew Dora has a ftatue ereSted to him, with 
the glorious ttle of dcliverer of the commonwealth ; 
and one of his family another, that calls him its 

preferver. Addijon. 

2. He who makes preferves of fruit. 

To Presi'pE. w. u, [from prefaeo, Latin ; 
prefider, Fre] To be fet over; to have 
authority over. 

Some o’er the publick magazines prefide, 

And fome are fent new forage to provide. Dryden. 
O’er the plans 
Of thriving peace, thy thoughtful fires profide. 
Tbomfon. 


PRE 


Pre'stDENCY. n. f. [prefidence, Fr. from 
prefident.} Superintendence, 
What account can be given of the growth of plants 
from mechanical principles, moved without the 
profidency aad guidance of fome fuperiour agent ? 


Ray. 
PRESIDENT, a f. [Sreftdens, Lat. preji- 
dent, French. } 
1, One placed with authority over others ; 
one at the head of others. 

As the prefident of my kingdom, will I 
Appear there fora man. Shak{peare. 

The tutor fits in the chair as prefident or mode- 
rator, to fee that the rules of difputation be obferved. 

Watts. 
2. Governour; prefect. 

How might thole captive Ifraelites, under the 
overfight and government of Affyrian prefdents, be 
able to leave the places they were to inhabit! 

Brerewood, 
3. A tutelar power. 

Thislaft complaint th’ indulgent ears did pierce 

Of jut Apollo, prefident of verfe. Waller, 


PRE'SIDENTSHIP. 2. f. [from prefideut, | 
The office and place of prefident. 

When things came to trial of practice, their paftors 
learning would be at all times of force to overper- 
fuade fimple men, who, knowing the time of their 
own prefident{hip to be but hort, would always ftand 
in fear of their minitters perpetual authority. 

Hooker. 


Presi/DIAL, ady.| prefidium, Lat.) Relating 


toa garrifon. 


To PRESS. v. a. [praffer, Fr. premo, prefas, 
Latin. | 
1, To {queeze ; to crufh. 
The grapes 1 preffed into Pharaoh's cop. 
Genesis. 
Good meafure preffed down, Maken together, 
and running over, {hall men give into your bofom. 
Luke. 
From fweet kernels prefs`d, 
She tempers dulcet creams. Milton. 
I put pledgets of lint pre//ed out on the excoriation. 
Wifeman. 

Their morning milk the peafants pre/s at night, 
Their evening milk before the rifing light. Dryden. 

After preffing out of the colefeed for oil in Lincoln- 
fhire, they burn the cakes to heat their ovens. 

Mortimer. 
2. To diftrefs ; to cru with calamities. 

Once or twice fhe heav’d the name of father 

Pantingly forth, as ifit prefher heart. Shusk/peare. 
3. To conftrain; to compel; to urge by 
neceffity. 

The experience of his goodnefs in her own deliver- 
ance, might caufe her merciful difpofition to take 
fo much the more delight in faving others, whom 
the like neceffity Mould pre/s. Hooker. 

The poits that rode upon mutes and camels, went 
out, being hattened and prej/ed on by the king’s 
commands. Eftker. 

l was prefè by his majefty’s commands, to attt 
at the treaty. Teinple. 

Hle gapes; and ftraight 
With hunger preft, devours the pleafing bait. Dryden. 
. ‘To impole by conttraint, 

He pref/ed a letter upon me, within this hour, to 

deliver to you. d Dryden. 
5- To drive by violence. 

Come with words as medical as true, 

Honeft as either, to purge him of that humour 
That preffes him from tlcep. Shak/peare. 
6. To affect itrongly. 

Paul was prefed in fpirit, and teftified to the 
Jews that Jefus was Chritt. Ads. 

W ickednefs condemned by her own witnefs, and 
pref/ed with contcience, forecafteth grievous things. 

t Wifdcm. 
7. Toenforce; to inculcate with argument 
or importunity. 

Le fwe to prefs upon himevery motive. Addiion, 

l am the mare bold to prefs it upon you, becaule 
thefe accomplifhments fit more handiomely on 
perfous of quality than any other. Felivn. 


PARTE 


Thofe who negotiated, took care tomake demands 
impoflible to be complied with; and therefore might 
fecurely prefs every article, asif they were in earneft. 

Swift, 
8, To urge; to bear ftrongly on. 

Chymitts I might prefs with arguments, drawn 

from fome of the eminenteit writers of their fect. 
Boyle. 

The cardinal being pre/ed in difpute on this head, 
could think of no better an anfwer. Waterland. 

His eafy heart receiv’d the guilty flame, 

And from that time he pref her with his paffion. 
p Smith. 
g. Tocomprefs; to hug, as in embracing. 

He pre/s’d her matron lips 

With killes pure. 
She took her fon, and pre/s’d 
Th’ illuftrious infant to her fragrant breaft, Dryden, 
Leucothoe fhook, 
And prefs'd Palemon cloferin her arms. 
ro. To att upon with weight. 
The place thou pref/ef on thy mother earth, 
Is all thy empire now: new it contains thee, 
Drydente 
11. To make earneft, Pref? or prefed is 
here perhaps rather an adjective; preffey 
Fr. or from prefsé or imprefse, Fr. 

Let them be preffed, and ready to give fuccours to 
their confederates, as it ever was with the Romans $ 
for if the confederate had leagues defenfive, the 
Romans would ever be the foremoft. Bacon. 

Pref for their country’s honour and their king’sp 
On their tharp beaks they whet their pointed {tinge 

Drydev. 
12. To force into military fervice. ‘This 
is properly impre/s. 

Do but fay to me what I fhould do, 

Thatin your knowledge may by me be done, 
And l am pref? into it. Sbakfpearte 

For every man that Bolingbroke hath prejs’d 
To lift fharp Reel againft our golden crown, 
Heav’a for his Richard hath in {tore 
a glorious angel. Shak/|peare, 

From London by the king I was pre/? forth. 

Shak {peare. 

They are enforced of very neceffity to prefs the 
belt and greateft part of their men out of the welt 
countries, which is no fmall charge. Raleigh. 

The endeavour to raife new men for the recruit 
of the army by pre/ing, found oppofition in many 

laces. Clarendvuite 

The peaceful peafant to the wars is pref, 

The ttelds lie fallow in inglorious reft. Dryden. 

You were preffed for the fea-fervice, and got off 
with much a-do. Swift 

To PRESS. V. ze 
I> To act with compulfive violence ; to 
urge; to diltrefs, 

lt chere be fair proofs on the one fide, and none at 
all on the other, and if the inolt pre/ing difficulties 
be on that fide on which there are no proofs, this is 
fufficient to render one opinion very credible, and the 
other incredible. Tillotfon. 

A great many uneafineffes always foliciting the 
will, ıt is natural, that the greatelt and mot profing 
fhould determine it to the next action. Lockes 

2. To go torward with violence to any 


object. 


Millon. 


Pople 


I make bold to prefs 
With fo little preparation. Sbakjpeares 
1 prefs toward the mark for the prize. 
Philippians. 
The Turks gave a great fhout, and pre//ed in om 
all fides, to have entered the breach. Knollese 
Th’ infulting victor pref/es on the more, 
And treads the iteps the vanquith’d trod before. 
Dryden. 
She is always drawn in a poiture of walking, it 
being as natural for hope to pre/s forward to her 
proper objects, as for fear to fy trom them. Addif. 
Let us not therefore faint, or be weary in our 
journey, much lets turn back or fit down in defpair 5 
but press chearfully torward to the high mark ot our 


calling. Kougerte 
3. To make invation ; toencroach, 
On fuperior powers 
Were we to prefs inferior might oa ourse Pepe, 


4. To crowd; to throng, 


PRE 


For he had healed many, infomuch that they 


prefed upon him for to touch him. Mark, 
Uhronging crowds prefs on you as you pafs, 
Aad with their eager joy make triumph flow. 
Dryden, 
. 'To come unfeafonably or importunatcly, 
Counfel the may; and I will give thy ear 
The knowledge firit of what is fit to hears 
What 1 tranfact with others or alone, 
Beware to learn; not pre/s too near the throne. 
d Dryden. 
6. To urge with vehemence and impor- 
tunity. 
He prefed upon them greatly; and they turned in. 
Genefii. 
The lefs blood he drew, the more he took of 
trealuie; and, as fome conftrued it, he was the more 
{paring in the one, that he might be the more prefjing 
în the other. Bacon. 
So thick the fhiv'ring army ftands, 
And prefs for paflage with extended hands. Dryden. 
. To act upon or influence. 
When arguments prefs equally in matters indif- 
ferent, the fafeft method is to give up ourfelves to 


neither. Addifon. 
8. To Press upone ‘To invade; to puth 
againtt. 


Patroclus preffes upon Hedtor too boldly, and by 
obliging him to fight, difcovers it was not the truc 
Achilles, Pepe. 
Press. z. f. [preffoir, Fr. from the verb. | 
1, The inftrument by which any thing is 
crufhed or fqueezed; a wine prefs, a 
cider prefs. 

The pref: ıs full, the fats overflow. cel. 

When one came to the prefs fats to draw out fifty 
weflels out of the prefs, there were but twenty. 

Haga!, 

The ftomach and inteftines are the prefs, and the 
Jafteal veffels the ftrainers, to feparate the pure emul- 
fion from the faces. Arbuthnot. 


They kept their cloaths, when they were not į 


worn, conftantly in a prefs, to give them a luftre. 
Arbuthnot, 


5 The intrument by which books are 


rinted. 

Thefe letters are of the fecond edition : he will 
print them out of doubt, for he cares not what he 
puts onto the prefs, when he would put us two1n. 

Shakjfeare. 

His obligation to read not only claffick authors, 
But the more recent abortions of the prefs, wherein 
he proved frequently concerned. Fell. 

While Mift and Wilkins rifein weekly might, 
Make prejfes groan, lead fenatcrsto fight. Young. 
. Crowd; tumult; throng. 

Paul and Barnabas, when infidels admiring their 
virtues, went about to facrifice unto them, rent their 
garments in token of horror, and as frighted, ran 
crying through the prejs of the people, O men 
wherefore do ye thefe things ? Hooker. 

She held a great gold chain ylinked well, 

Whofe upper end to higheft heaven was knit, 

And lower part did rech to lowett hell, 

And all that prefs did round about her twell, 

Tocatchen hold of that long chain. Spenjer. 
Who is it in the prefs that calls on me? 

I hear a tongue, fhriller than all the mufick, 

€ry, Cefar. 

Ambitious Turnus in the prefs appears, 

And aggravating crimes augment their fears, Dryd. 

A new exprc{s all Agra does affrighr, 

Darah and Aurengzebe are join’d in hght; 
The prefs of people thickens to the court, 
Th' impatient crowd devouring the report. Dryden. 

Through the prefs enrag’d Thalettris flics, 

And fcatteis deaths around from both her eyes, Pope. 
4. Violent tendency. 

Death havizg prey’d upon the outward parts, 
Leaves them inferfible; his fege is now 
Againit the mind; the which he pricks and wounds 
With many legions of trange fantahes ; 

Whichin their throng, and pre/s to that Jaft hold, 
Confound themfelves. Shak [peare. 


. A kind of wooden cafe or frame for 


clothes and other ufes, 
Creep into the Kill hole,==Neither pre/s, coffer, 


AY bakjpeare. . 


PRE 
cheft, trunk ; but he hath an abftrat for the remem- 
brance of fuch places. Shak/peare. 


6. Acommiffion to force men into military 


fervice. For imprefs. 

If l be not ahamed of my foldiers, I am a fowc’d 
gurnet; I have mifus'd the king's prefs damnably. 
Shakfpeare. 
Concerning the mufters and prefer for futticient 
Mariners to ferve in his majelty’s thips, either the 

Care is very little, or the bribery very great 
Raleigh. 
Why has there been now and then a kind ot a 
pros iflucd out for miniflers, fo that as it were the 
vagabonds and lofterers were taken in? Davenant. 


Pre SSBED. #2. f. [profs and bed.| Bed to 


formed, as to be thut up in a cafe. 


Pre'sser. x. f. [from prefs.] One that 


reles or works at a prefs. 


Of the tuffs I give the profits todyers and prefers. 
Swift. 


Pre'ssGane, ze f. [prefs and gang.) A 


crew that {trolls about the ftreets to force 
men into naval fervice. 


Pre'sstnGLy. adv, [trom prefing.] With 


force; clofely. 
The one contraéts his words, fpeaking pre/ing/y 


and fhort; the other delights in long- breathed accents. 
Hore, 


Pre'sston. 2. fe [from prefs.] The act of 


prefling. 

If light confifted only in prefiov, propagated with- 
out actual motion, it would not be able to agitate 
and heat the bodies which refract and reflect it: it 
it confilted in motion, propagated to all diftances in 
an inftant, it would require an infinite force every 
moment, in every fhining particle, to generate that 
motion: and if it confifted in pre/fen or motion, 
propagated either in an inftant or in time, it would 
bend into the shadow. Newton. 


PRESSITANT. adje Gravitating; heavy, 


Not in ufe. 

Neither the celeftial matter of the vortices, nor 
the air, nor water, are preffitant in their proper 
places. fore. 


Pre'ssMAN, 2. f. [prefs and man. | 
Ie One who forces another into {fervice; 


one who forces away. 


One only path to all; by which the pre//men 
came. Cbapman, 


2. One who makes the impreffion of print 


by the prefs: diftinét from the compofi- 
tor, who ranges the types. 


Pre/ssMONEY. z. fo [prefs and money. ] 


Money given to a foldier when he is 
taken or forced into the fervice. 


Here Peafcod, take my pouch, ’tis all I own, 


"Tis my pref money.=—Can this filver fail? Gay. 


Pressure. 7. /. [from pre/s. | 

te The att of prefling or crufhing. 

2. Lhe ftate of being preiled or crufhed. 
3. Force acting againft any thing ; gravi- 


tation; weight a¢ting or refiiting. 

The inequality of the pre/Jure of parts appeareth 
inthis ; that if you take a body ot Rone, and another 
of wood of the fame magnitude and thape, and throw 
them with equal force, you cannot throw the wood 
fo far as the ttone. Bacon. 

Although the glaffes were a little convex, yet 
this tranfparent fpot was of a confiderable breadth, 


which breadth feemed principally to proceed trom 


the yielding inwards of the parts of the glaifes, by 
reafon of their mutual preffure. Newton, 

The blood flows through the veffels by the excets 
of the force ofthe heart above the incumbent pre//ure, 
which in fat people is excetiive. Arbuthuot. 


4e Violence infli€ted ; oppreffion, 


A wile father ingenuoutly confeifed, that thofe, 
which perluaded pre//ure ot confciences, were com- 


monly interefted therein. Bacon, 
His modeity might be fecured from preffure by 
the concealing of him to be the author. fell. 


5+ Affliction; grievance ; diltrefs, 


PRE 
Mine own and my people’s preffures are grievous, 
ard peace would be very pleafing. King Céarier. 
The genuine price of lands in England would be 
twenty years purchafe, were it not for accidental 
preffure vider which it labours. Child. 
‘Yo this confideration*he retreats, in the midit of 
all his preJures, with comfort; ir this thought, note 
withttaunding the fad aifii@iions with which he wag 
overwhelmed, he mightity cxults. Atterbury. 
Excellent was the advice of Elephas to Job, in 
the midit of his great troubles and preg/ures¢ 
acquaint thylelt now with God, and be ar peace. 
| Atierbury, 
6. Imprefion; ftamp; charađler made by 
impretlion. 
Irom ny memory 
PII wipe away all trivial ford records, 
All faws of books, all forms, all prefires prt, 
That youth and ob‘ervation copy’d there. Sbhak/p. 
PREST. adj. [pret or prét, Fr. | 
r. Ready ; not dilatory. This is faid to 
have been the original fenfe of the word 
preft men; men, not forced into the fer- 
vice, as now we underitand it, but inen, 
for a certain fum received, prof or ready 
to march at command. 
Each mind is pref, and open every ear, 
To hear new tidings, though they no way joy us. 
Fairfax. 
Grittus defired nothing more than to have con- 
firmed the opinion of his authority in the minds of 
the vulgar people, by the pref? and ready-attendance 
of the Vayuod. Anslles. 
2. Neat; tight. In both fenfes, the word 


is obfolete. 

More wealth any where, to he breefe, 
More people, more handfome and prefè 
Where ñnd ye ? Telfer. 

PREST. mf. (pref, Fr.] Aloan. 

He required of the city a pre? of fix thoufand 
marks; but he could obtain but two thouland 
pounds. Bacer 

PRESTIGA TION. 2. f. A deceiving; a 
juggling; a playing legerdemain. Did, 
PRE'STIGES. x. /. [præftigie, Lat.) Hu- 
fions ; impoftures; juggling tricks. Did. 


Pre'sto. mf. [preflo, Italian ; przfto, Lat. ] 
Quick ; at once. A word ufed by thofe 
that fhow legerdemain. 

breffo! begone! tis here again; 
There’s ev’ry piece as big as ten. 


PRESU/MABLY. adw. 


Without examination. 

Authors preftunably writing. by common places, 
wherein, for many years, promifcuoufly amafiing all 
that make for their fubject, break forth at haf into 
ufelefs rhapfodies. Brew, 

To PRESU'ME. w. xe [prefumer, French; 
prefurno, Latin. | 

1. To fuppofe; co believe previoufly with 
out examination. 

O much deceiv’d, much failing, haplefs Eve! 

Ot thy prefum’d return! event perverfe! Milen, 

Exper.ence fupplants the ufe of conjecture in the 
point; we do not only prefume it may be fo, but 
atually tind itis fo. Government of the Tungute 

2. To fuppofe; to affirm without imince 
diate proof. 

Although in the relation of Mofes there be very 
few perfons mentioned, yet arc there many more to 
be prefumed, Brown, 


Swift. 
[from frefusme. ] 


I prelume, 
That as my hand has open’d bounty to you, 
My heart drogp’d Jove; my power rain’d honour 
more 
On you, thanany. f Shuakfpearce 
3. To venture without pofitive leave. 
There was a matter we were no lels defrous to 


know, than !eartul to alk, left we might prefume 
too far. Buscor. 


l to the heav’nly vifion thus prefum’t, — Ailton, 
4. To form contident or arrogant opinions : 
with wou betore the caufe of confidence. 


PANE 


The life of Ovid being already written in our 
Tanguage, I will not profwne fo far wpon myfelf, to 
think lcan add any thing to Mr. Sandys his under- 
taking. Dryden. 

This man prefumcs upon his parts, that they will 
notfail him at time of necd, and fo thinks it fuper- 
fluous labour to make any ptovifion beforehand. 

Locke. 
5- To make confident or arrogant attempts. 

In this we fail to pertarm the thing, which God 
fecth meet, convenient, and gond; in that we pre- 
fume to fee what is meet and convenient, better than 
“God himtelf. flocker. 

God, to remove his ways from human fenfe, 
Plac'd heav’n from earth fo far, that earthly faght, 
Ifit prefume, might err in things too high, 

And no advantage gain. . Miltor. 
6. It has ov or upon fometimes before the 


thing fuppofed. 

He, that would not deceive himfelf, ought to 
build his hypothefis on matter of fact, and not fre- 
fume on matter of fact, hecaufe of his hypothetis. 

Locke. 

Luther prefumes upon the gi't of continency. 

5 Atterbury. 
. It has of fometimes, but not properly. 
Prefuming of his force, with fparkling cyes, 

Already he devours the promis’d prize. Dryden. 
Peesu'MerR. x. f. [from prefume.| One 
that prefuppofes ; an arrogant perfon. 

Heavy with fome high minds is an overweight of 
obligation ; otherwile great defervers do grow into- 
lerable prefumers. it alton. 

Presu/MPTION. m fe [prafumtus, Latin ; 
prefomption, Brel 
1. Suppofition previoufly formed. 

Thou haft fhewed us how unfafe it is to offend 

thee, upon pre/umptions afterwards to pleafe thee. 
Kirg Charles. 

Though men in genera! beljeved a future ttate, yet 
they had but confufed prefamprions of the nature and 
condition of it. Rogers. 

2. Confidence grounded on any thing pre- 


fuppofed: with wpoz. 

A prefumption upon this aid, was the principal 
motive tor the undertaking. Clarendon. 

Thofe at home held their immoderate engroff- 
ments of power by no other tenure, than their own 
prefumption upon the necefity of affairs. Swift. 

3. An argument ftrong, but not demonttra- 
tive; a ftrong probability. 

The error and unfufficience of their arguments 
doth make it, on the contrary fide aganit them, a 
rong prejumption, that God hath not moved their 
hearts to think fuch things, as he hath not enabled 
them to prove. Hosker. 

4. Arrogance ; confidence blind and adven- 


turous ; prefumptuoufnefs. 

Let my prefrenption not provoke thy wrath 3 
For [ am forry, that with reverence 
I did not entertain thee as thou art. Shak/peure. 

Jt warns a warier carriage in the thing, 

Lett blind prefrozptian work their ruining. Daniel. 

| had the pre/umpticn to dedicate to you a very 
unfinished piece. Dryden. 
5. Unreafonatle confidence of divine favour, 

The awe of his majeity will keep us from prefump- 

tion, and the promifes of bis mercy from defpair. 
Rogers. 
Presu'mevive, adj. [prefomptif, Fr. froin 
frejume,] 
a. Taken by previous fuppofition. 

We commonly-take flape and colour for fo pre- 
Sumotive ideas of feveral {pecies, that, in a good 
picture, we readily fay his is a lion, and that a 
rofe. Lecke. 

g. Suppofed: as, zbe prefumptive berr : 
opprfed to the Feir apparent. 
. Confident ; arrogant; prefumptuous, 
“Phere being two opiuions repugnant to each other, 


tt may not be profunptive or tceptical to doubt of 


both. brown, 
Paisu'mptuous, adj, ( prefumptuenx, 
French. | 


i. Aniogant; confident; infolent. 


PRE 


Prefumptuous prieft, this place commands. my 
patience. Shak{peare. 
I follow him not 
With any token of prefumptuous fuit; 
Nor would I have him ull L do deferve him. 
Shakfpeare. 
The boldnefs of advocates prevail with judges ; 
whereas they (hould imitate God, who reprefleth 
the prefumptuous, and giveth grace to the modent. 
Lacon. 
Their minds fomewhat rais’d 
By falfe prejumptucus hope. Milton. 
It being not the part of a prefumpiuous, but ofa 
a truly humble man to do what he is bidden, and 
to pleafe thofe whom he is bound in duty to obey. 
Kettiewell. 
Some wil! not venture to look beyond received 
notions of the age, nor have fo prefwrp'nous a 
thought, as to be wifer than their neighbours. 
Locke. 
z. Irreverent with refpe&t to holy things. 
The fins whereunto he talleth, are not pre/ump- 
tuous; but are ordinarily ot weaknels and iuf mity. 
Perkins. 
Thus 1] prefun:ptuous; and the vifion bright, 
As with a finile more brighten’d, thus reply’d. 
Milton. 
The pow’rs incens’d 
Punith’d his prefumptuous pride, 
That for his darinz enterprize the dy'd. 
Canit thou love 
Prefumptuous Crete, that boatts the tomb of Jove > 
Pope. 
PRESU'MPTUOUSLY, adv. [from prefump- 
rnous. | 
1. Arrogantly; confidently. 


2. Irreverently. 
Do you, who ftudy nature’s works, decide, 
Whilft I the dark myfterious caufe admire ; 
Nor, into what the gods conceal, prefumpiuat/ly 
enquire. Addijen. 
3. With vain and groundlefs confidence in 
divine favour. 
J entreat your prayers, that God will keep me 


Dryden. 


from all premature perfuation of my being in Chritt, | 


and not fuffer me to goon prefumptucufly ov def- 
perately in any courfe. Hammond, 
PRESU/MPTUOUSNESS, %, f. 
fumptuous.| Quality of being prefump- 
tuous ; confidence; irreverence. 
PresuPPo'saL. wx. fo [pre and /uppo/al. ] 
Suppofal previoufly formed. 

All things nece(fary to be known that we may be 
faved, but known with prejuppofal of knowledge 
concerning certain principles, whereof it receiveth us 
already perfuaded. Hooter. 


To PRESUPPO'SE. wv. a. [prefuppofer, Fr. 
pre and fuppofe.] To fuppofe as previous; 
to imply as antecedent. 

In as much as righteous life prefuppoleth life, in 
as much as to live virtuoully it is impolfible except 
we live; the frt impediment, which we endeavour 
to remove, is penury and want ot things without 
which we cannot live. Hooker. 

All kinds of knowledge have their certain bounds $ 
each of them prefuppojeib many. neceflary things 


learned in other Iciences, and known beforehand. 
Hooker. 


PRESUPPOSI TION, m/f, [ prefuppofition, Fr. 
pre and f/uppofiiion,|  Suppofition pre- 


vioufly formed. 


PRESURMI'SE. z. fo [pre and /urmifc.] 
Surmife previoufly formed. 
le was your prefurmife, 
That, in the dole of blows, your lon might drop. 
Shak/peare. 
PRETENCE, wf. [freerenfus, Lat. | 
1, A falfe argument grounded upon fictitious 
poltulates, 
This pretence againft religion will not only be 
baffled, but we thall gain a new argument to perfuade 
men over. Tillotfon. 


2. The act of thowing or alleging what is 
not real ; fhow ; appearance. 


[from pre- | 


PRE 


With flying fpeed and feeming great pretence 
Came running in a meilenger. Spenfere 
So ftrong his appetite was to thofe executions he 
had been accuttomed to in Ireland, without any kind 
of commiffion or pretence of authority. C/arendome 
Let not Trojans, with a feign'’d presence 
Of proffer’d peace, deluce the Latian prince. 
Dryden. 
1 thould have dreed the whole with greater care; 
but I had little time, which I am fure you know 
to be more than pretence, Wake. 
. Affumption ; claim to notice. 
Defpife not thefe few erfuing pzges; for never 
was any thing of this pretence more. ingenuouily 


imparted. Evelyn. 
4, Claiin true or falfe. 
Spirits on our jatt prerences arm’d 
Fell with us. Milen. 
O worthy not of literty alone, 
Too mean pretence, but honour. Milton. 


Primogeniture cannot have any pretence to a right 

of folely inheriting property or power. Locke. 
ç. Shak/peare ules this word with more 
affinity to the original Latin, for fome- 


thing threatened, or held out to terrify. 
l have conceived a mot faint neglect of late, which 
I have rather blamed as my own jealous curiotity, 
than as a very pretence and purpule of unkindnets. 
Shakf{peaie. 
In the great hand of God I ftand, and thence 
Againtt the undivulg’d presence 1 fight 
Or treas’nous malice. Macbeth. 
He hath writ this to feel my affection tor your 
honour, and to no other pretence of danger. 
Kixg Lear. 
To PRETE'ND. v. a. [preterdo, Latin ; 
pretendre, F i ; 
1. To hold out; to fretch forward, This 
is mere latinity, and not ufed ; perhaps 


it fhould be prorexds. 
Lucagus, to lath his horfes, bends 
Prone to the wheels, and his left foot pretends. 
Dryden. 
2. To fimulate; to make falfe appearances 


or reprefentations ; to allege falfely. 
This let him know, 

Left wilfully tranfgreffing he pretend : 

Surprifal. Milton. 

What reafon then can any man pretend againtt 
religion, when it is fo apparently tor the beneht, not 
only of human fociety, but of every particular perlon? 

Trltfon. 
3. To how hypocritically. 

Tis their intere to guard themfelves from thofe 
riotous effcéts of pretended zeal, nor is it lels their 
duty. Decay f Vietye 

4. ‘Lo hold out as a delufive appearance; 
to exhibit as a cover of fomething hidden. 
This is rather Latin, 

Warn all creatures from thee 
Henceforth ; left that too heav’nly form, pretended 
‘To hellith talichood, {nare them. Milton. 
5. Lo claim. In this denfe we rather fay, 


relend to. 

Chiefs thall be prudg’d the part which they 

preted, Dryden. 

Are they not rich ? what more can they pretend ? 

Pope. 
To PRETE'ND. V. st 
r. To putin a claim truly or falfely. Itis 
feldom ufed without Made ot cenfure. 

What peace can be, where do'h to one pretend 

But they more diligent, and we mote ttrong. 
Dryder. 

In thofe countries that pretend to freedom, princes 
are fubject to thofe laws which their people have 
choien. 4] Swifts 

2. To prefume on ability to do any thing 3 
to profefs prefumptuoufly, 

Or the ground of rednefs in this fea are we not 
fully fatishied ? for there is another red fea, whofe 
name we prerend not to make out from thefe prin- 
ciples. Browne 

PRETE'NDER. x. f. (from pretend.] One 


who lays claim to any thing. 


PRE 


The prize was difputed only till you were feens; 
now all pretenders have withdrawn their claims. 
Dryden, 
Whatever victories the feveral pretenders to the 
empire sbtained over one another, tiy are recorded 
en coins without the Jeatt reflection. Addijon. 
The numerous pretenders to places would never 
hive been kept in order, if expectation had been cul 


off. Swift, 
To juk contempt ye vain pretenders fall, 
The people’s fable and the (corn of all. Pope. 


Pretenders to phylolophy or good fenfe grow fond 

of this fort of learning. “als. 

PRETE'NDINGLY. adv. [from pretending. | 
Arrogantly ; prefumptuoully. 

l have a particular realon to luok a little pretend- 
ing:y at prefcnt. Collier, 

PRETE NSION. 2. fe [pretenfic, Lat. preten- 
tion, French. | 

x, Claim true or falfe. 

But if to unjutt things thon doft pretend, 

Ere they begin, let thy prerenficns end.  Denbam. 

Men indulge thofe opinions and praétices, that 
favour their pretenfiors. L’ Efirange. 
_ The commons demand that the conful(hip Mould 
lie in common to the pretex/iens of any Roman. 

i Sift 

2. Fidtitious appearance. A Latin phrafe 
or fenfe. 

This was but an invention and pretenfion given 
out by the Spaniards. Bacın. 

He fo much abhorred artifice and cunning, that he 
had prejudice to all concealments and pretenfions. 

Feli. 

Pre’rer. [prærer, Latin.] A particle 
which, prefixed to words of Latin origi- 
nal, fignilies be/ede. 

PRE TERIMPERFECT. adje In grammar, 
denotes the tenfe not perfectly paft. 

PRE'TERIT. adj. [ preterit, Fr. preteritus, 
Lat.] Patt. 

PRETERI'TION, #.f. [ preterition, Fr. from 
preterit.) The a&t of going paft; the 
ftate of heing paf. 

Pre'TeRITNEss. z. f. [from preterit.] 
State of being paft; not prefence ; not 

. futurity. 

We cannot conceive a preteritzefs (till backwards 
in infinitum, that never was prefent, as we can an 
endlefs fucurity, that never will be prefent; fothat 
though one is potentially infinite, yet neverthelefs 
the other is poftt.vely finite: and this reafoning doth 
not at all attect the eternal exiltence of the adorable 
divinity, in whofe invariable nature there is no palt 

- nor future. bentley, 

PRETERLA'PSED, adj. [ preterlapfus, Lar] 
Paft and gone. 

We Isok with a fuperftitious reverence upon the 
accounts o! preter/apfed ages. Glanville. 

Never was there fo much of cither, in any preter- 
lapfed age, as in this. Walker, 

PRETERLEGAL. adj. [preter and legal.) 
Not agreeable to law. 

I expected fome evil cuftoms preter/ega/, and 
abules perfunal, had becn to be removed. 

King Charles. 

PRETERMI'SSION. a fe [pretermuffion, br. 
preiermifio, Lat.) The att of omit- 
ting. 

Jo PRETERMI'T. œ. a. [pretermitto, Lat ] 
To pafs by. 

The fees, that are termly given to thefe deputies, 
for recompenfe of their pains, l do purpofely pre- 
termit; becaufe they be not certain. Bacon. 


PRE TERNATURAL. adj. [preter and 
natural.) Different from what is natural ; 
irregular. 

We will enquire into the caule of this vile and 
preterna‘ural temper of mind, that (hould make a 
man pleafe himfelf with that, which can no ways 
reach thofe faculties, which nature has made the 
proper feat of pleafure. South, 

That form, which the earth is under at prefent, 
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PRE 


again. Burnet. 

Pre’rERNATURALLY. adv, [from preter- | 
natural. | In a vanner different trom 
the common order of nacore. 

Simple air, preternaturally attenuated by heat, 
will make itelf room, and bicak and blow up all 
that which refifteth it. Bacon. 

PRe'TERNATURALNESS. z. f. [from pre- 
ternaturad.| Manner different from the 
order of nature. 

PRE'TERPERKECT. adj. [præteritum per- 
fetum, Lat.) A grammatical term 
applied to the tenfe which denotes time 
abfolutely patt. 

The fame natural averfion to loquacity has of late 
made a confidcrahie alteration in our language, by 
clofing in one fyllable the termination of our preser- 
perf tenfe, as drown’d, watk’d, for drowned, 
walked. Spectator. 

PRE’'TERPLUPERFECT. adj. [præteritum 
plifguam perfecium, Lat.) ‘The gram- 
matical epithet for the tenfe denoting 
time relatively palt, or pat before fome 
other paft time. 

PRETEXT. m f. [pretextus, Lat. pretexte, 
Fr] Pretence; falfe appearance; falfe 
allegation. 

My pretext to ftrike at him admits 
A gvod conttruction, Shak peare. 

He made pretext, that 1 fhould onely go 
And helpe convey his freight; but thought not fo, 

Chapman. 

Under this pretext, the means he fought 
To ruin fuch whofe might did much exceed 
His pow’r to wrong. Daniel, 

As chymilts gold from brafs by fire would draw, 
Pretexts are into treafon torg'd by law. Denham. 

l Mall not fay with how much, or how little 
pretext of reafon they managed thofe difputes. 

Decay of Piety, 

They fuck the blood of thofe they depend upon, 
under a pretext of fervice and kindnefs. J.’ E/irange. 

Pre'tor. 7. f.\[pretor, Lat. preteur, kr. | 
The Roman judge. It is now fometimes 


taken for a mayor. 
Good Cinna, take this paper ; 

And look you lay it in the pretor’s chair. Shak/p. 

Porphyrius, whom you Egypt’s pretor made, 
Is come from Alexandriato your aid. Dryden. 
, An advocate, pleading the caufe of his client 
before one of the prerors, could only produce a 
fingle wituefs, in a point where the law required 
two. SpeGator. 

Prero/Rian, adj. [ pretorianus, Lai. preta- 

rian, Fr.) Judicial ; exercifed by the 

retor, 

The chancery had the pretorian power for equity ; 
the far-echamber had the cenlorian powcr tor 
offences. Bacon. 


Pre'rrity.adv. [from pretty.] Neatly ; 
elegantly ; pleafingly without dignity or 
elevation. 

How prettily the young fwain feems to wah 
The hand was fair before. Shak/peare. 

One faith prettily; in the quenching of the laine 
of a peftilent ague, nature is like people that come 
to quench the fire of a houfe ; fo bufy, as one letteth 
another, Bacon. 

Children, kept out of ill company, take a pride 
to behave themiclves prettily, after the tafhion of 
otherse Lacke. 


PRE'TTINESS. wf. [from pretty.] Beauty 
without dignity ; neat elegance without 


elevation. 
There is goudlinefs in the bodies of animals, as 
«in the ox, greyhound and itag ; of majetty and itate- 
linefs, as tn the lion, horie, cagle and cock; grave 
awfulnefs, as in maltiffs ; orelegancy and prettinefs, 
as in letler dogs and molt fort ot birds; all which 
arc {cveral modes of beauty. Moe. 
Thofe drops of preitinejs, {catteringly fprinkled 
amongit the creates, wesc defigned to defecate and 


is prefernatural, like a ftatue made and broken | 
| 


PRE 


exalt our conceptions, not to inveigle of detain cut 
paltions. E hevive 
PREP Tt Y% adj, (pra, finery, Sax. pret, 
Jealian ; prat, praitigh, Dutch.) 
1. Neat; elegant; picaling without for- 
arife or elevation 
Of thefe the idle Greeks have many prerty tales. 
Raleigh. 
They found themfelves involved in a train of 
miltakes, by taking up fome pretty hypothehs in 
phylofophy. Matis. 
2. Beautitul without grandeur or dignity. 
The pretty gentleman ts the malt compliant 
creature in the world, and ts always in my mid. 
N Spechutcr. 
3. It is ufed ina kind of diminutive con- 
tempt in poetry, and in converlation: as, 
a pretty fellow indeed ! 
A pretty tatk; and fo l told the fool, 
Who needs muft undertake to pleafe by rile. Dryd. 
He'll make a pretty figure in a triumph, 
And ferve to trip betore the victor's chariot. 
Addijen, 
4. Not very fmal!, A very vulgar ufe. 
A knight of Wales, with thipping and fome 
pretty company, did go to difcover thole parts. 
Abbot. 
Cut off the ftalks of cucumbers, immediately after 
their bearing, clofe by the earth, and then catt a 
pretty quantity of earth upon the plant, and they 
will bear next year before the ordinary time. Bacon. 
1 would have a mount of fome prey height, 
leaving the wall of the enclofure breatt high. Facon. 
Of chis mixture we put a parcel into a crucible, 
and fuffered it for a pretty while to continue red hat. 


Boyles 
A weazle a pretty way off flood leering at him. 
L’ Efivanges 
Pre'try. adv. In fome degree. ‘This 


word is ufed before adverbs or abyectives 
to intend their fignification, it is lets 


than very. 

The world begun to be pretty well flocked with 
people, and human induftry drained thote unhabit- 
able places. Burnet. 

I tall not enquire how far this lofty methed may 
advance the reputation of learning; but l am pretty 
fure "tis no gieat addition to theirs who ule it. 

Collier. 

A little voyage round the late took up five days, 

though the wind was prefry fair for us all the while. 
Ad Li faite 

l have a fondnefs for 2 project, and a pretty tolere 
able genius that way myfelt. Addifor. 

Vhefe colours werc faint and dilute, unlefs the 
light was trajeétłed oblijucly 5 for by that means they 
became presi vivid. Newton. 

This writer every where infinuates, and, in one 
place, pretty plainly profefles himfelt a fincere 
chritian. Atterbury. 

‘The copper halfpence are coined by the publick, 
and every piece worth prety near the value of the 


copper. ` Swifts 
The tirftattemptsof this kind were pretty modeit. 
Baker. 


To PREVA'ID. w. n. [prevehir, French ; 
prevalere, Latin. ] 
1. Vo be in force; to have effet; to have 
rower; to have influence, 
This cuftom makes the thort-fighted bigots, and 
the wariericepticks, as far as it prevails. Locke. 
2. To overcome ; to gain the dupertority : 
with oz or ufon, fometmes sver OF 
againft. 
They that were your enemies, are his, 
‘And have prevai/'d asinuch ow him as you Shat/, 
Nor ıs ithard tor-thee to preferve me amidit the 
unjult hatred and jealoufnefs of tag many, vhich 
thou haft {uffered to prevatl upon mc. King Charles. 
I told you then he thould prevail, and Ipeod 
On his bad errand. Al:lcs, 
The milienium prevailed long agazinff the uyth 
upon the itrength of authority, Decay of Pietys 
While Marlbro’s cannon thus prevails b, land, 
Britain’s fea-chiefs by Anna’s high command, 
Refittiefs o’er the Thafean billows ride. Biichwers. 


PRE 


Thus fong could prevail 

O’er death and o'er hell, 

A conguet how hard and how glorious? 

Though fate had fat bound her 

With Styx nine times round her, 

Vet mufick and love were victarious. Pope. 

This kingdom could never prevai.’ againf? the 
united power of England. Swift. 

4. To gain influence; to operate eifec- 
tually. 

I do nct pretend that thefe arguments are demon- 
rations of which the nature of this thing is not 
eapable: but they are fuch ftrong probabilities, as 
ought to prevail with all thofe who are not able to 
produce greater probabilities to the one 

roRIL8S. 
4. To perfuade or induce. Tt has acik, 
upor, OF ou before the perfon perfuaded, 

Wied minds obdurate nothing prevariesA, as well 


ee 


they that preach, as they that read unto fuch, fhall | 


Rill have caufe to complain with the prophets of old, 
who will give credit untoour teaching ? Hooter. 
He was prevailed with to retrain the earl of 


Briitol upon his 4: ft arrival. Crarendon. 
The ferpent with me 

Perfuafively has fo prevail'd, that I 

Havealfo tafted. Aiton. 


They are more in danger to go outof the way, 
who are marching urder the conduct of a guide, that 
it is aa hundred to one will miflead them, than he 
that has pot yet taken a Rep, and is likelier to be 

revailed-on toenquire afier the right way. Locke. 

There are four forts of arguments that men, in 
their reafonings with others, make ule of to prevail? 
en them. Locke. 

The gods pray 
He would refume the condu&t of the dav, 
Nor let the world be toft in endiefs night; 
Prevail'd upon at laft, again he took 
The harnefs’d iteeds, which ttill with horror fhook. 
Adldifon. 
Upon affurances of revolt, the queen was pre- 


vailed with 1o fend her forces upon that expedition. | 
| 


Swift. 
Prevail’d upon fome judicious friend to be your 
conitant hearer, and allow him the utmoit freedom. 
Swift. 
PREVAILING, adj. [from prenail.| Pre- 
dominant; having moft influence ; having 
reat power; prevalent; efficacious, 
Probabilities, which crofs men's appetites and 
prevailing paffions, run the fame fate: let never fo 
much probability hang on one fide of a covetous 
man’s reafoning, and money on the other, it iseafy 
to forefee which will outweigh. 
Save the friendlefs infants from oppreffion ; 
Saints hall affit thee with prevailing prayers, 
And warritg angels combat on thy fide. Rowe. 
Preva'ttMentT. 2. fe [from prevail, | 
Prevalence. 
Meffengers 
Of ftrong prevai/ment in unharden’d youth. 
Shak/peare. 


PREVALENCE, Dw. f. [prevalence, French, 
PRE'VALENCY. | prevalentia, low Lat. | 
Superiority; influence; predominance ; 
efficacy ; force; validity. 
The duke better knew, what kind of arguments 
were of prevalence with him. Clarendon. 
Others finding thar, in former times, many 
churchmen were employed in the civil government, 
imputed their wanting of thefe ornaments their 
predecelfors wore, to the power and prevalency of 
the lawyers. Clarendon. 
Animals, whofe forelegs fupply the ufe of arms, 
hold, if not an equality in both, a prevedemy ott 


times inthe other, Brown. 
Why, fairone, would you not rely 

On reafon's force with beauty’s juin’d ? 
Could I their prevalence deny, 

I muĝ at once be deaf and blind. Prior. 


Lear of all does this precept imply, that we Mould 
comply with any thing that the prevalence of corrupt 
fathion has made reputable. Rogers. 


Pre'vacenr, adj. (prevalens, Latin. | 
te Victorious ; gaining fuperiority; pre- 
Gominant, 


Locke, | 


| 
: 


PRE 


Nothing engendred doth prevent his meat : 
Flies have their tables fpread, ere they appear ; 
Some creatures have in winter what to eat; 
Others do fleep. Herbert. 
To anticipate. 
Soon thou (halt find, “if thou do but arm their 
hands, 
Their ready guilt preventing thy commands; 
Could’t thou fome great proportion’d milchief 


PRE 
Brennus told the Roman ambaffadora, that preva- 
Jent arms were as good as any title, and that valiant 
men might account to be their own as much as they 
could get. Raleigh. 
On the foughten field, 
Michael and his angels prevalent encampine. 
Milton. 
The conduét of a peculiar providence made the 
intruments of that great defign prevalent and 
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vidtor:ous, aad all thole niquatains of oppofition to frame, 
become plaine. ` South. They ’d prove the father from whofe loins they come, 
2. Powerful; efficacious. Pope. 
Eve! eafily may faith admit, that all . To preoccupy ; to preengage; to attempt 
The good which we enjoy, from heav’n defcends 5 4 firt. P p P 


Bur, that from us ouzhit fhould afcend to heav’n, 
So prevalent, as to concern the mind 
Of God high bleft ; or to incline his will; 
Hard to belief way feem. 

3. Predominant. 

Thiswas the moft received and prevalent opinion, 

when I firt brought my collection up to London. 
Woodward. 
Prae'VALENTLY. adu. [from prevalent. | 
Powerfully ; forcibly. 

The ev’ning-(tar fo falls into the main, 

To rife at morn more preva-ent/y bright. Prior. 

To PREVA‘RICATE, v. x. [prevaricor, 
Latin ; prevariguer, French.] To cavil; 
to quibble; to muffe. 

Laws are either difennulled or quite prevaricared 
through change and alteration of times, yet they are 
good in themfelves. Spenfer. 

He prevaricatcs with his own underitanding, and 
cannot ferioufly confider the itrength, and difcern 
the evidence of argummentations agaiuft his delires. 

South. 

Whoever helped him to this citation, I defire he 
will never trut him more; for I would think better 
of himfeli, than that he would wilfully prevaricate. 

Stilling fleet. 
Prevarica’Tion, #2. f. [prevaricatio, 
Lat. prevarication, Fr, from prevaricate. | 


Shuffle ; cavil. 


Several Romans, taken prifoners by Hannibal, 
were releafed upon obliging themfelves by an varh 
to returo again to his camp: among thefe was one, 
who, thinking to elude the oath, wentthe fame day 
back to the camp, on pretence of having forgot 
fomething; but this prevarication was fo fhocking 
to the Roman fenate, that they ordered him to be 
delivered up to Hannibal. Addifon. 


Thou haft prevented us with overtures of love, 
even when we were thine enemies, Aing Charles. 
ç. To hinder; to obviate; to obitruct. 
This is now almoft the only fenfe. 
I do find it cowardly and vile, 
For fear of what might fall, fo to prevent 
The time of life. Shak/peare. 
This your fincereft care could not prevent, 
Foretold fo lately what would come to pafs. 
AMiltox, 
Too great confidence in fuccefs is the likelich to 
revent it; becaufe it hinders us from making the 
bet ufe of the advantages which we enjoy. Atrerd. 
To PREVE'NT. v. za ‘To come before the 
time. A latinifm. 

Strawberries watered with water, wherein hath 
been fteeped fheep's dung, wall prevent and come 
early. Bacone 

PREVE/NTER, z. f. [from prevent. | 
1, One that goes before. 
The archduke was the affailant,and the prevexter 
and had the fruit of his diligence and celerity. 
Bacon. 
2. One that hinders; a hinderer; an 
obttructer. 
PrReve NTION. 2. fe [prevention, French; 
from preventum, Latin. | 
1. The act of going before. 

The greater the diftance, the greater the prevexa 
tiun; asin thunder, where the lightning precedeth 
the crack a good fpace. att Bacon. 

2, Preoccupation; anticipation, 

Atchievements, plots, orders, preventions, 
Succefs or tofs. Shakfprearte 

God’s preventionr, cultivating our nature, and 
fitting us with capacities of his high donatives. 


Milton. 


PREVARICA'TOR. 2. /. [prevaricator, Lat. Hammonds 
prevaricaieur, French; from prevaricate.) | 3. Hinderance ; obftruction. 
A caviller; a thuffler. nh hd toa abn SD he yi 
PAS š : F 1s daring foe, at this prevention more 
To PREVE'NE. ve a. [prevenio, Latin. ] ae Pe 4 Milton. 
To hinder. No odds arpear’d 
If thy indulgent care In might or fwitt prevention. Milton. 


Had not preven’d, among unbody'd fhades 

I now had wander’d. Philips. 
PREVE/NIENT. adje [preveniens, Latin. } 

Preceding; going before; preventive. 

From the mercy-feat above 

Prevenient grace defceading, had remov'd 

The ttony from their hearts, and made new flefh 

Regenerate grow inftead. Milton. 


To PREVENT. v. a, [prevenio, Latin ; 
prevenir, French.) 
te Ta go before as a guide ; to go before, 
making the way eafy. 
Are we to forfake any true opinion, or to fhun 


Prevention of fin is one of the greateft mercies 
God can vouchfafe. South, 


4. Prejudice ; prepofition, A French ex- 
preffion. 

In reading what I have written, let them bring no 
particular guitoor any prevention of mind, and that 
whatfoever judgment they make, it may be purely 
their own. Dryden, 

PREVE'NTIONAL. adje [from prevention. | 
‘Tending to prevention. Dide 
PREVE'NTIVE. adj. [from prevent.) 
1, Tending to hinder. 
Wars preventive upon juft fears are true defene 


any requifite action, only becaufe we have in the fives, as well as upon a¢tual invafions, ye AT 
practice thereof been prevented by idolaters? 2. Prefervative ; hindering ill, It has of 
Hooker. | ~* : s 
Prevent him with the bleffings of goodnefs. before the thing prevented. 


Phyfick is curative or prevestive of difcafes ; 
preventive is that which, by purging noxious 
humours, preveateth ficknefs. Breson, 

Procuring a due degree of fweat and perfpiration, 
is the beft preventive of the gout. Arbutbnot. 

PReVE'NTIVE. 2. f. [from prevent.) A 
prefervative ; that which prevents; an 
antidote previoufly taken. 

PREVE'NTIVELY. adv, [from preventive. ] 
In fuch a manner as tends to preveo- 
uon, 


Pfalms. 
Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings with thy 
moft gracious favour. Common Prayer. 
Let thy grace, O Lord, always prevent and follow 
us. Common Prayer. 
2. To go before; to be before. 
Mine eyes preveni the night-watches, that I 
might be occupied in thy words. Pfalms. 
The fame officer told us, he came to conduct us, 
and that he had prevented the hour, becaufe we 
mighthave the whole day before us for our bufinefs. 
3 . Bacon. 
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PRI 


Such as fearing tocancede a monftrefity, or muti- 
late the integrity of Adam, preventively conceive 
the creation of thirteen ribs. Brows, 

PREVIOUS. adj. [previus, Lat.] Ante- 
cedent ; going before; prior. 

By this previous intimation we may gather fome 
hopes, that the matter is not defperate. Burnet. 

Sound fram the mountain, previous to the ftorm, 
Rolls o’er the muttering earth. Thom fon, 

Pae'viousry. adv. [from previous. |] Bee 
forehand; antecedently. 

Darting their flings, they previon/y declare 
Defign'd revenge, and fierce intent of war. Prior. 

It cannot be reconciled with perfect fincerity, as 
previou/ly {uppofing fome neglect of better inform- 
ation, Fiddes. 

Pre'viousness. 2. f [from previous. } 


Antecedence, 

PREY. ». f. [preda, Lat.] 

1. Something to be devoured; fomething 
to be feized; food gotten by violence; 
ravine; wealth gotten by violence; 


plunder. 
A gatrifon fupported itfelf by the prey it took 
from the neighbourhood of Aylelbury. Clurendan. 
The whole included race his purpos’d prey. 
Milton. 
She fees herfelf the monfter’s prey 
And teels her heart and intrails torn away. Dryden, 
Pindar, that eagle, mounts the fkies, 
While virtue leads the noble way; 
Too like a vulture Boileau flies, 
Where fordid int’reft fhews the prey. Prior. 
Who (tung by glory, rave, and bound away ; 
The world their field, and human-kind their prey. 
Young. 
2. Ravage; depredation. 
Hog in tloth, fox in ftealth, lion in prey. Shakfp. 
3. Animal of prey, is an animal that lives 


on other animals. 
There are men of prey, as well as beafts and birds 
of prey, that live upon, and delight in blood. 
L’ Efirange. 
To PREY. œa. [predor, Lat.] 
x. To feed by violence; with ov before the 


object. 
A lionefs 
Lay couching head on ground, with cat-tike watch, 
When that the fleeping man fhould ftir: for 'tis 
The royal difpofition of that beatt 
To prey on nothing that doth feem as dead. Shut/p, 
Put your torches out; 
The wolves have prey’d, and look the gentle day 
Dapples the drowly ealt. Shak/peare. 
Jove venom hirft infus’d in ferpents fell, 
Taught wolves to przy, and ttormy feas to fwell. 
Muay. 
Their impious folly dar’d to prey 
On herds devoted to the god of day. 
2. To plunder: to rob: with ov, 
They pray continually unto their faint the com- 
monwealth, or rather not pray to her, but prey on 
her: for they ride up and down on her, and make 
her their boots. NShak/peare. 
3. To corrode; to wafe: with oz. 
Language is too faint to thow 
His rage of love; it preys upon his lite ; 
He pines, he fickens, he defpairs, he dies. Addifon. 
Pre'ver. x. /. [from prey.] Robber; 
devourer; plunderer. 
PRIAPISM. 2. f. [ priapifmus, Lat. priapi/me, 
Fr.] A preternatural tenfion. 
Luft caufeth a flagrancy in the eyes and priapilm. 


P ope. 


Bacon. 
The perfon every night has a priapi/m in his 
flecp. Foyer. 


Price. f. [prix, Fr. pretium, Bati 
1, Equivalent paid for any thing. 

I will buy it of thee at a price; neither will I offer 
burnt-offerings unto the Lord my God, of that which 
cot me nothing. 2 Sauel, 

From that whicb hath its price in compofition, il 
you take away any thing, ox any part do fail, all is 
gilgrace. 


Wore lls 


Bacon. ' 


PRI 

If fortune has a niggard been to thees 
Devote thyfelf to thrift, not luxury; i 
And wifely make that kind of food thy choices 
To which neceffity confines thy price. Dryden. 

2. Value ;cftimation ; fuppofed excellence. 

We ftand in fome jealouly, left by thus over- 
valuing their fermons; they make the price and 
cftimation of fcripture, otherwife notihed, to fall. 

Hovker, 

Sugar hath put down the ufe of honey, inafmuch 
as we have loft thofe preparations of honey which 
the ancients had, when it was more in price. Bacon, 

3. Rate at which any thing is fold. 

Suppofing the quantity of wheat, in refpcé to its 
vent, be the fame, that makes the change in the 
price of wheat. Lecke. 

4. Reward; thing purchafed by merit. 
Sometimes virtue (tarves, while vice is fed ; 
What then? is the reward of virtue bread ? 
That, vice may merit; ‘tis the price of toil; 
"he knave deferves it. when he ulls the fuil. Pope. 
Jo Pricer. v.a. To pay for. 
Some thall pay the price of others guilt ; 
And he the man that made fans foy to fall, 
Shall with his own blood price that he hath fpile. 
Spenfer. 
To PRICK. v.a. [pnician, Saxon. | 
te To pierce with a fmall puncture, 
Leave her toheav'n, 
And to thofe thorns that in her bofom lodge, 


‘To prick and tting her, Shakfpeare, 
‘There thall be no more a pricking brier unto the 
houfe of Ifrael, nor any grievingthorns = Laekiel. 
If the pricked her finger, Jack laid the pin in the 
way. Arbuthnot. 
2. To form or erect with an acuminated 
point. 


The poets make fame a monfter; they fay, 
look how many feathers fhe hath, fo many eyes fhe 
hath underneath, fo many tongues, fo many voiccs, 
fhe pricks up fo many ears. bacon. 

A hunted panther cafts about 
Fler glaring eyes, and pricks her lift’ning ears to fcout. 
Dryden 
His rough creft he rears, 
And pricks up his predettinating ears. Dryden, 

The fiery courfer, when he hears from far 
The fprightly trumpets and the fhouts of war, 
Pricks up his ears. Dryden. 

A greyhound hath pricked ears, but thofe of a 
hound hang down; for that the former hunts with 
his ears, the latter only with his nofe. Grew. 

‘lhe tuneful noife the fprightly courfer hears, 
Paws the green turf, and pricks his TAY: ars: 

aye 

Keepclofe to ears, and thole let afles prick ; 

Tis nothing, nothing ; if they bite and kick. Pope. 
3. To fix by the point. 

1 caufed the edges of two knives to be grourd truly 
ftrait, and pricking their points into a board, fo that 
their edges might look towards one another, and 
meeting near their points, contain a rectilinear 
angle, J taftencd their handles together with pitch, 
to make this angle invariable. Newton, 

4, To hang on a point. 

The cooks flice it into little gobbets, prick it on a 

prong ot iron, and hang itinaturnace. Sandys. 

ç. To nominate by a puncture or mark. 
‘Thole many then fhall die, their names are j rick? 
Shakipeare, 

Some who are pricked for theriffs, and are fit, 

fet outof the bill, Wacon 
6. To fpar; to goad; toimpel ; to incite. 
When I call to mind yo8r gracious favours, 
My duty pricks me on to utter that, 
Which clie no worldly good fhould draw from me. 
' Shak) pcure. 
Well, tis no matter, honour pricks me on; 
But how if honour prick meoff, when 
I come on. Shal/peare. 
His high courage prick'd him forth to wed. Fore. 
7. ‘To pain; to pierce with remorfe. 

When they heard this, they were pricked in their 

hearts, and laid, men and brethren what hell we 


do? sels, 
g, To mike acid. 
They their late attacks decline, 
And turn as cager as prick’d wine. Huditras. 


PRI 


o. Tomark a tune. 

To Prick. v.s. [prijken, Dutch. ] 

1. To drefs one’s felf for how. 

2. To comc upon the fpur, This feems to 
be the fenfe in Spen/cr. 


After that varlet's flight, it was not long, 
Fre on the plain fat pricking Guyon fpied 
One in bright arms embattled full flrong. Spenfer, 
They had not ridden far, when they might fee 
One pricsing toward: them with haity heat. Spexf. 
The Scottith horicmen began to hover much vpòn 
the Englin army, and to come pricking about them, 
fometimes within length of their ttaves. Hayward. 
Before each van 
Prick forth the airy knights. 
In this king Arthur’s reign, 
A ludy knight was pricking o'er the plain. Dryden 
Prick. x. /. [pnicca, Saxon. ] 
t. A fharp flender initrument; any thing by 


which a punéture is made. 
The country gives me proof 
Of bedlam beggars, who, with soaring voices, 
Strikein their num’d and mortified bare arms, 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, tprigs of rofemary. 
Shak /peare, 
It is hard for thee to kick againft the pricks. 
Adis. 
If the Englith would not io peace govern them by 
the law,nor could in war root them out by the fword, 
muftthey not be pricks in their eyes, and thorns in 
their fides ? Davies. 
It God would have had men live like wild bealtsa 
he would have armed them with horns, tuits, talons, 
or prices. À i Bramhall. 
2. A thorn in the mind; a teafing and 


tormenting thought; remorfe of confci« 


ence, 
My confcience firft receiv’d a tendemefs, 
Scruple, and prick, on certain {pecches utter’d 
By th’ bithop of Bayon. ] Sbakfpearea 
3. A {pot or mark at which archers aim. 
For long (hooting, their thaft was acloth yards 
their pricks twenty-four fcore; for ftrength, they 
would pierce any ordinary armours Caren. 
A point; a fixed place. 
Now gins this goodly frame of temperance 
Fairly to rife, and her adorned head 
To prick of highett praife forth to advance. Sperfe 
Phaeton hath tumbled from his car, 
And made an evening at the noon tide prick. 
Shuk/ pearls 


Ailton. 


g A puncture. 
» No afps were difcovered in the place of her death, 
only two {mall infentible pricks were found in her 
arm. Browse 


6, ‘The print of a hare in the ground, 


PrilcKer, e f. [irom prick, ] 
1. A fharp-pointed intrument. 

Pricker is vulgarly called an awl; yet, for 

joiners ute, it hath moft commonly a fyuare blade. 
IMs x0n. 
2. A light horfeman. Not in ufe. 

They had horfemen, pricters as they are termed, 
fitter to make excurlions and to chace, than to iuftain 
any ftrong charge. Hayward, 

PRI CKET. 2./. [from prick.] A buc« in 
his fecond year. 

I've call’d the deer, the princefs kill’d, a pricker. 

Sbak/prare. 

The buck is called the firft year a fawn, the lecond 

year a pricket, Harwood. 


PRI'CKLE. xe f. [from prick.] Small harp 
oint, Tike that of a brier. 

The prickles of trees are a kind of excrefcence ; 
the plants that have pricks, are black aud whites 
thofe have it in the bough; the plants that have 
prickles in the leaf, are holly and juniper; nettles 
alfo have a fmall venomous prickZ. _ Bacon. 

An herb growing inthe water, called lincoltis, is 
full of pricd/es: this putteth forth another {mali 
herb out of the leat, imputed to moiiture gathered 
between the pricales. bacone 

A fox catching hold of a bramble to break his ta, 
the prickles ran wato his feet. L' Effrange, 


” 
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PoR I 
The man who laugh'd but once to fee an afs 


Mumbling to make the crofs-grain'd :hittles pafs, 
Might laugh again, to fee a jury chaw 


"The prickles of unpalatable law. Dryden. 
The flower’s divine, where'er it grows, 
Neglect the prickles, and allume the rofe. Marrs. 


PRI'CKLINESS. x. / [from prickly.] Ful- 
nefs of fharp points. 

Paicktousr. af. l prick and loufe.| A 
word of contempt fora tailor, A low 
word, 

A taylor and his wife quarrelling; the woman 
in contempt called her hufband prickiufe. 
L’Efirange. 

Pricey, adj. [from prick. | Full of fharp 
points. 

Artichoaks will be lefs prick/y and more tender, 
if the feeds have their tops grated off upon a ftone. 


Bacon. 
T no more 


Shall fee vou browzing, on the mountain’s brow, 


The prickly (rmbs. Dryden, 
How did the humble fwain deteft 
Wis Sick’y beard, and hairy breatt! Swift, 


Pri‘ckmadaM. 2. Ae A fpecies of houfe- 
lek. 
Prick PUNCH. f- 

Pric'punch isa piece of tempered fteel, with a 
round point at one end, to prick a round mark in cold 
iron. Moxon. 

Pri'cxsona. x. fa [prick and fong.) Song 
fet to mufick. 

He fights as you fing prickfongs, keeps time, 
diftance, and proportion. Shak/peare. 

PRI’CKWOOD, #. f. [euonymus.] A tree. 


Ainfworth. 


Pride. 2. f [pnie or pnyd, Saxon. | 
3. Inordinate and unreafonable felf-efteem. 
I can fee his pride 
Peep through each part of him. 
Pride hath no other glafs 
To thew itfelf, but pride; tor fupple knees 
Feed arrogance, and are the proud man’s fees, 


S bakfpeare. 


Sbhakfpeare. 


They undergo 
This annual humbling certain number'’d days, 
To dath the:r pride and joy for man feduc'd. Mile. 
Vain aims, inordinate defires, 
Blowa up with high conceits engend’ring prize. 
Milton. 
2. Infolence; rude treatment of others; 
infolent exultation. 
That witch 
Hath wrought this hellith mifchief unawares ; 
‘That hardly we efcap’d the priae of France. 
Sbakfpeare. 
Wantonnefs and pride 
Raife out of friendhip, hoRile deeds in peace. 
’ i Miltor. 
3. Dignity of manner; loftinefs of air. 
4. Generous elation of heart. 
"Phe honet pride of confcious virtue. 
5. Elevation; dignity. 
A falcon, tow’ring in her pride of place, 
Was by a mouting owl hawke at and kill'd. Sh2é/. 
6. Ornament; how; decoration. 
Wohofe lofty trces, yclad with fummer’s pride, 
Did fpread fo broad, that heaven’s light did hide. 
Spenfer. 
Smalleft lineaments exact, 
In all the liveries deck’d of fummer’s pride, Milt. 
Be his this fword, 
Whiofe ivory heath, inwrought with curious pride, 
Add: graceful terror to the wearer's fide. Pope. 
m. Splendour ; oftentation. 
In this array the war of either fide, 
Through Athens pafs’d with military pride. Dryd. 
3. The ftate of a female beaft foliciting the 
male. 
It is impoMfible you fhould fee this, 
Were they as lalt as wolves in pride. 


Smith. 


Shuk/peare. 

To PRIDE. v a. [from the noun.] To 
make proud; to rate himfelf high. It ts 
enly ufed with the reciprocal pronoun. 


PRI 


PRI 


He could have made the moft deformed beggar as To Prteve, for prove. Spenfer. 


rich, as thofe who moit pride themfelves in their 
wealth. Government of the Tongue. 

This little impudent hardwareman turns into 
ridicule the direful apprehenfions of the whole 
kingdom, pridizz himfelf as the caufe of them. 

Swift. 
PRIE. a f. I fuppofe an old name of 
privel. 

Lop popler and fallow, elme, maple and prie, 
Wel faved from cattle, tillfummer to lie. Tuffer. 

PRIEF, for proof. Spen/er. 
Pater. #2. /. [from pry.) One who in- 
quires too narrowly. 
PRIEST. x. /. [pneorr, Sax. prefre, Fr. ] 
t. One who officiates in facred offices. 
I'll to the vicar, 
Bring you the maid, you fhalt not lack a prie/?. 
Shak/peare. 
The high pref? fhal! not uncover his head. 
Leviticus. 

Our prattice of finging differs from the practice 
of David, the prie/fs, and Levites. Peacham. 

Thefe pray’rs 1 thy prie/ before thee bring. 

Milton. 
2. One of the fecond order inthe hierarchy, 
above a deacon, below a bifhop. 

There were no pric/ts and anti-prie/?s in oppofition 
to one another, and therefore there could be no 
{chifm. Lefley. 

No neighbours, but a few poor fimple clowns, 
Honeft and true, with a well-meaning pric/. 

Rowe. 

Curanius is a holy prvc/?, full of the fpirit of the 
gofpel, watching, labouring, and praying for a poor 
country village. Law. 

Prie'STCRAFT. 1. fe [prif and craft.) 
Religious fraud ; management of wicked 
priefts to gain power. 

Puzzle has half a dozen common-place topicks ; 
though the debate be abour Doway, his difcourfe 
runs upon bigotry and pricfcraf:. Spediator. 

From pricftcraft happily fet tree, 

Lo ! ev’ry finith'd fon returns to thee, Pope. 
Prie'sTess, x. /. [from priet.) A woman 
who officiated in heathen rites. 

Then too, our mighty fire, thou (tood'{t difarm’d, 
When thy rapt foul the lovely pric/efs charm'd, 
That Rome’s high founder bore. Addifon. 

Thefe two, being the fons of a lady who was 
pricflefs to Juno, drew their mother’s chariot to the 
temple. Spelhatcr. 

She as frie/ic/s knows the rites 
Wherein the god of earth delights. 

Th’ inferior priefejs, at her altar’s fide, 
Trembling, begins the facred rites of pride, Pope. 

PRIESTHOOD. wf. [from prie/, | 
1. The office and charader of a prieft. 

Jeroboam is reproved, becaufe he took the prie/?- 
hood from the tribe of Levi. Woitgift. 

The priefibood hath in all nations, and all religi- 
ons, been held highly venerable. Atterbury. 

The itate of parents is a holy ftate, in fome 
degree like that of the pricfthood, and calls upon 
them to blefs their children with their prayers and 
facrifices to God. Law. 

2. The order of men fet apart for holy 
offices. 

He pretends, that I have fallen foul on prie/hood. 

p Drydex. 
. The fecond order in the hierarchy. See 
PRIEST. 


PRIE'STLINESS. xf. [from priefly.] The 
appearance or manner of a priett. 
PRIE'STLY. adj. [from pref] Becoming 
a prieft; facerdotal; belonging to a 
priet. 
In the Jewih church, none that was blind or 


lame was capable of the prief?ly office. South. 
How can ioceft fuit with holinefs, 


Or priefliy orders with a princely ftate ? Dryden. 
PRIE/'STRIDDEN. adj, [pricff and ridden. | 
Managed or governed by priefts, 


Such a cant of high-church and pesfecution, and 
being prigtridder. Swift. 


Swift. 


Prrc. #2. /. [A cant word derived perhaps 
from prick: as, he pricks up, he ts pert ; 
or from prickeared, an epithet of reproach 
beftowed upon the prefbyterian teachers. } 
A pert. conceited, faucy, pragmatical 
little fellow. 

The little man concluded, with calling monfieur 


Mefnager an infignificant prig. Sp:flator. 
There have I feen fome active priz, 
To thew his parts, beftride a twig. Swift. 


PRILL. 2. Ja [rhombus] A birtor turbot. 
Ainfworth. 
Prim. adj, [by contraction from primisive. } 
Formal; precife; affectedly nice. 
A ball of new-dropt horfe's dung, 
Mingling with apples in the throng, 
Said to the pippin, plump and prins 
See, brother, how we apples {wim. Swift. 

To Prim. v. a. [trom the adjective. | To 
deck up precifely ; to form to an aftedled 
nicety. 

PRI'MACY. xe f. [primatie, primace, Fre 
primatus, Latin.) ‘The chief ecclefiaftical 
ftation. 

When he had now the primacy in his own hands 
he thought he fhould be to blame if he did not apply 

e remedies. Clarendon, 

PRI'MAGE. 2. f. The freight of a fhip. 

Ainfworth, 

Prima, adj. [primus, Lat.) Fit. A 
word not in ufe, but very commodious 
for poetry. 

It hath been taught us from the primal tate, 
Thathe, which is, was wifh’d, until he were. 
Shak/peare, 
Oh! my offence isrank,y it {mells to heav’n, 
It hath the primal, eldeft curfe upon’t. Shak/prare. 

PRI'MARILY. adv.| from primary.]| Origi- 
nally; in the firt intention; in the fir 
place. 

In fevers, where the heart primarily fuffereth, we 
apply med:cines unto the writts. rOWMe 

Thefe confiderations fo exactly fuiting the parable 
of the wedding íupper to this fpiritual banquet of the 
gofpel, if it does not primarily, and in its firit defene 
intead it; yet certainly it may, with greater advan- 
tage of rcfemblance, be applied to it, than to any 
other duty. Scuth. 

Pri/MARINESS. #./. [from primary.) The 
ftate of being firt ina& or intention. 

That which is peculiar, muit be taken from the 
primarinefs and fecond arinefs of the preception. 


OTIS. 
PRIMARY. adj. | primarius, Lat. | 
1, Firft in intention. 

The figurative notation of this word, and not the 

primary or \teral, belongs to this place. Fummenie 
2. Original; fir. 

Before that hezinning, there was neither primary 
matter to be iniormed, nor form to intorm, nor apy 
being but the eternal. Raleigh. 

The church of Chrift, in its primary inflitution, 
was made to be of a diftufive nature, to fpread and 
extend itfelf. Pearf-n. 

When the ruins both primary and fecondary were 
fettled, the waters of the abyfs began to fettle too. 

urrnele 

Thefe 1 call original or primary qualities ol body, 
which produce fimple ideas in us, viz. folidity, 
extenfion, hgure, and motion. Lockee 

3. Firtt indignity ; chicf; principal. 

As the fix primavy planets revolve about him, fo 
the fecoudary ones are moved about them in the 
fame fefquialteral proportion of their periodical 
motions to their orbs. Bentieye 

PRIMATE. u. f. (primat, Fr. primas, 
Lat.] The chief ecclefiaftick. 

We may learn from the prudent pen of our moft 
reverend primate, eminent as well for promoting 
unanimity as learning. Holyday. 

When thc power of the church was frit cttablifhed, 
the archbishops of Cantesbury and York had then no 
prelicrainence one ovcr the other; the tormer being 


Peel 


primate over the fouthern, as the latter was over the 
northern parts. liffe. 
The late and prefent primate, and the lord arch- 
bifhop of Dublin, have left memorials of thcir 
bousty. Swift. 
PRI'MATESHIP, s. f. [from primate.] ‘The 
dignity or office of a primate. 
PRIME. wf [ primus, Latin. | 
1. The firft part of the day ; the dawn; the 
morning. 
His larum bell might loud and wide be heard 
When caufe requir'd, but never out of time, 
Early and late it rung at evening and at prime. 
Spenfer. 
Sure pledge of day, that crown’ the {miling 
morn 
With thy bright circlet, praife him in thy fphere 
While day arifes, that {weet hour of prime. Milton. 
2. The beginning; the early days. 
Quickly fundry arts mechanical were found out in 
the very prime of the world. Hooker. 
Nature here wanton'd as in her prime. Milton. 
3» The bef part. 
Give no more to ev’ry guelt, 
Than he’s able to digett ; 
Give him always of the prime, 
And but little at atime. y Swift, 
4. The {pring of life; the height of health, 
ftrength, or beauty. 
Make hafte, fwect love, whilft it is prime, 
For none can call again the pafied time. Spenfer. 
Will the yet debafe her eggs on me, 
That cropt the golden prime of this fweet prince, 
And made her widow toa wofulbed? Sbak/pcare. 
Youth, beauty, wifdom, courage, virtue, all 
That happinels and prine can happy call. SAak/p. 
Likeliett the feem'd to Ceres in her prime. Milt. 
Short were her marriage joys; for in the prime 
Of youth, her lord expir’d before histime. Dryd. 
No poetever fweetly fung, 
Unlefs he were, like Phebus, young ; 
Nor ever aymph infpir’d to rhyme, 


Unlefs, like Venus, in her prime. Swift. 
e Spring. 
Hope waits upon the flow’ry prime, 
And fummer, though it be lefs gay, 
Yet is not look’d on as a time 
Of declination or decay. Waller. 
The poet and his theme in fpite of time, 
Forever young enjoysanendlefs prime. Granville, 


Nought treads fo filent as the foot of time : 

Hence we miflake our autumn for our prime. ? oung. 
6. The height of perfection. 

The plants which now appear in the moft differ- 
ent feafons, would have been all in prime, and 
flourifhing together at the fame time, /4 codward,. 
. The firit canonical hour. Ainjw. 

8. The firt power; the beginning: as, the 
prime of the moon. 

Prime. adj. (primus, Latin. | 

1. Early ; blooming. 

His ftarry helm unbuckl’d, fhew'd him prime 
In manhood, where youth endcde Ailton. 

2. Principal; firt race. 

Divers of prime quality, in feveral counties, were, 

for refufing to pay the fame, committed to prifon. 
Clarendon. 

Nor can I think, that God will fo deftroy 
Us his prime creatures dignify’d fo high. Milton, 

Humility and refignation are our prime virtues. 

Dryden, 
3. Firft; original. 
We fmother’d 
The moft replenithed fweet work of nature, 
~ Thatfrom the prime creation e’er the trzm’d. 
Shakfpeare. 

Mofes being chofen by God to be the ruler of his 
people, will not prove that priefthood belonged to 
Adam’s heir, or the prime fathers. Locke. 

4. Excellent. It may, in this loofe fenfe, 
perhaps admit, though fcarcely with 
propriety, a fuperlative. 

We arc contented with 
Catharine our queen, before the primc/ creature 
That’s paragon 'd i’ th’ world. Shakfpeare. 
Jo Paire, vea. [from the noun. | 


PRI 
r. To put in the firk powder; to put 
powder into the pan ofa gun. 
A pittol of zbout a footin length, we primed 


with well-dried gunpowder. Boyle. 
Prime all your firclocks, faten well the ftake. 


Gay. 

His friendfhip was exactly tim'dy 
He thot before your foes were prim'd. Swift. 

2. (primer, French ; to begin. | To Jay the 
foundation on a canvafs to he painted. 

Pri’MELY. adv. [from prime. | 

r. Originally; primarily ; in the firft place ; 
in the firft intention. 

Words fignify not immediately and primey things 
themfelves, but the conceptions of the mind about 
them. South, 

2, Excellently ; fupremely well. A low 
{cnfe. 

Pri'Meness, v. + [from prime. ] 

r. The itate of being firft, 

2. Excellence. 

PRIMER. adje [primarius, Latin. ] Firk; 
original. Not in ufe. 

As Pay the primer church her councils pieas’d to 

call, 


GreatBritain’s bifhops there were not the leatt of all. 
Drayton. 


Primer. 2. f. 
1. An office of the bleffed Virgin. 
Another prayer to her is not only in the manual, 
but in the primer or office of the bleffed Virgin. 
Stilling fleet. 
2. [srimarius, Latin] A {mall prayer book 
in which children are taught to read, fo 
named from the Romith book of devoti- 


ons; an elementary book. 

The Lord’s prayer, the creed and ten command- 
ments he fhould learn by heart, not by reading them 
himfelf in his primer, but by fomebody’s repeating 
them before he can read. Locke. 


PRIME'RO, x. f. [Spanith.] A game at 
cards. 
Lleft him at primero 
With the duke of Suffolk. Shakfprare, 
Prime'vAL. ? adj. [primevus, Latin. j 
Prime'vous, § Original; fuch as was 
at firk. 


Immortal dove, 
Thou with almighty energy did't move 
On the wild waves, incumbent didft difplay 
Thy genial wings, and hatch primeval day. 
Blackmore. 
All the parts of this great fabrick change : 
Quit their old ftations and primeval frame, 
and lofe their fhape, theireflence, and their name. 
Prior. 
PriMUTIAL, adj. [ primitius, prima, 
Latin.] Being of the firt produétion. 


Ainfworth. 

PRIMITIVE. adj. (primitif, Fr. primi- 
tivus, Lat. | 

1. Ancient; original; eftablifhed from the 
beginning. 

The fcripture is of fovereign authority, and for 
itfelf worthy ofall acceptation. ‘Che latter, namely 
the voice and teftimony of the primitive church, is» 
miniftcrial, and fubordinate rule and guide, to 
preferve and direct us, in the right uoderitanding of 
the {criptures. WM bite. 

Their fuper(tition pretends, they cannot do God 
greater fervice, thar utterly to deltroy the primitive 
apoftolical government of the church by bithops. 

King Charles. 

David reflects fometimes upon the prefent form of 
the world, aud fometimes upoo the primitive form 
of it. Burnet. 

The doétrine of purgatory, by which they mean 
an eitate of temporary puniihinents after this life, 
was not known in the primitive church, nor can be 
proved from (cripture. Tillotfon. 

2. Formal; atlectcedly folemn; imitating 


the fuppofed gravity of old times, 


PRI 


3. Original; primary ; not derivative: as, 

in grammar, a primitive verb, 
Our primitive great fire, to meet 
His godlike gueft, walks forth. Milion, 

PRI'MITIVELY. adv, [from primitive, } 

1. Originally ; at firft. 

Solemnities aod cer cmonies, primirive/y enjoined 
were afterward omitted, the occefion ceatng. 
| browne 

2. Primarily ; not derivatively. 

3. According to the original rule; accord- 
ing to ancient practice. 

The purcft aod moft primitively reformed ehurch 
in the world was laid in the duft. South. 

PRIUMITIVENESS. ne fe [from primitive. | 
State of being original; antiquity; con- 
formity to antiquity. 

PRI'MNESS, wv. /. (from prim.) Affected 
nicenefs or formality. 

PRIMOGE'NIAL. adj. { primigenius, Latin ; 
it Mould therefore have been written 
primigenial,) Firft-born; original; pri- 
mary ; conftituent; elemental. 

The primegenial lignt atfirit was diffufed over the 
face of the untathioned chaos. Glanvilie. 
It is not eafy to difcern, among many dilfcring 
fubftances obtained from the fame matter, what 
primcgenial and fimple bocies convened together 
compule it. Doyle. 
The firt or primogenial earth, which rofe out of 
the chaos, was not lixe the prefencearth. Barret. 
PRIMOGE'NITURE. x. f. [primogeriture, Fr, 
from primo genius, Lat. | Seniority Š 
elderthip; ftate of being firft-born. 
Becaufe the fcripture affordeth the priority of order 
unto Shem, we cannot from hence iafer his prims- 
enilure. Brown. 
The firit provoker has, by his feniority and 

primogeniture, a double portion of the guilt. 
Government of the Torgue, 

PRIMORDIAL. adj. | primordial, ¥r. pri- 
mordium, Lat.) Original; exifting from 
the beginning. 

Salts may be either tranfmuted or otherwife 
produced, and fo may not be primordial and immu- 
table beings. Bo,/e, 


PRIMO'RDIAL. 2. f. [from the adjedtive. ] 
Origin ; firft principle, 
The priuordia/s of the world are not mechanical, 

but fpermatical and vital. More. 


PRIMO'RD1AN. adj. A kind of plum. _ 
PRIMO'RDIATE. adj. [from primordium, 
Lai.] Original; exifting trom the firit. 
Not every thing chy milts will call falt, fulphur or 
fpirit, that needs always be a primordiate and inge- 
nerable body. Boy.. 
PRI'MROSE. 2. fa [prinula weris, Latin. | 
1. A flower that appears early in the year. 
Pale primrofes, 
That die unmarried ere they cian behold 
Bright Phacbusin his trength. Sbakjpeare. 
There tolloveth, tor thc latter part of Jauuery, 
primrofes, anemonies, the carly tulip, Bacon, 
2. Primrofe is uled by Shakjpeare for gay os 
flowery. 
] had thought to have let in fome of all profeMions, 
that go the primrofe way to the everiafting bounre. 
Shakfpeare. 
PRINCE, x. f. [ prince, V T, princeps, TIN 
1. A fovercign; a chief ruler, 
Cælefial! whether among the thrones, cr nam’d 
Of chem the highcit; for fuch of Mape may, feem 
Prince above princes. Ailios. 
Forcescome to be ufed hy goad princes, caly upeu 
neceflity of providing for their defence. Temple 
Crau founded a uiftinet people and government, 
and was himfelfa diltin® prince over them. Lorke, 
The {ucceffion ef crowns, in feveral countries, 
places at on diffcrent heads, and he cones, vy 
fuccefficn, to be a prince in cnt piace, who weuld 
be a fubjcCt in another. Litite 
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EMRI 

Had we no hiftories of the Roman emperors, but | 
en their money, we fhould take them for moit 
virtuous princes, Addion. 

Our tottering {tate fill ditrasted ftands, 
While.that prince threatens, and while this com- 

mands. Pope. 
2. A fovereign of rank next to kings. | 
3. Ruler of whatever fex. This ufe feems 
harth, becaufe we have the word princefs. 

Queen Elizabeth, a prince admirable above her 
fex, tor her princely virsues. Camden. 

God put it into the heartof oac of our princes, 
towards the clofe of her reign, to give a check to 
that facrilege. Atierbury. 

4. Thefonofaking. Popularly the eldett 
fon of him that reigns under any deno- 
mination 1s called a prince, as the fon of 
the duke of Bavaria is called the electoral 
prince. 

A prince of great courage and beauty, but foftered 
up in blood by his naughty father. Sidney. 

Heav'n forbid, that fuch a fcratch fhould drive 
The prince of Wales from fuch a field as this. 

Shakfpeare. 

g. The chief of any body of men. 

Toufe the words of the prince of learning here- 
upon, only in fhallow and fmall boats, they glide 
over the face of the Virgilian fea. Peachan, 

Jo PRINCE. vw. x To play the prince; to 
take flate, 

Nature prompts them, 
En fimple and low things, to prince it, much 
Beyond the trick of others. Shat fpeure. 

Par'ncevom, xu, /, [from prince.) The 
rank, eftate, or power of the prince ; 
fovereigaty. 

Next Archigald, who, for his proud difdain, 
Depofed was from princeccm fovereign.  Spenfer. 

Under thee, as head fupreme, 
Thrones, priacedoms, pow’rs, dominions, I reduce. 
Milton. 
Pri’nceLike. adj. [prince and /ike.] Be- 
coming a prince. 

The wrongs he did me were nothing princelike. 

Shakfpeare. 

PainceLiness, a. fe [from princely. | 

The ftate, manner, or, dignity of a 
prince. 


Pri'xceLy. adj. [from prince. | 
1. Having the appearance of one high 
born. 
Ja war, was never lion rag’d more fierce, 
}n peace, was never gentle lamb more mild, 
‘Than was that young and princely gentleman. 


Shakfpeare, 
Many townesof princely youths he level’d withthe 
ground. Chapman, 


4. Having the rank of princes. 
Meaning only to do honour to their prizcely birth, 
thev flew among them all. Sidney. 
Be oppofite all planets of good luck 
To my proceeding; if with pure heart's love, 
J] tender not thy beauteous princely daughter. 
Shak/peare. 
The princely hierarch left his pow’rs to frize 
PoffeRion of the garden. Milton, 
I exprefled her commands 
Yo mighty lords and prince/y dames. 
So ded the dame, and o'er the ocean bore 
Her princely burthen to the Gallick fiore. Waller, 
z. Becoming a prince; royal; grand; 
angutt. 
I, that but now, refus’d moft princely gifts, 
Am bound to beg of my lord general. Shak/peare. 
Prince4y envalel in his face yet hone. Miiton. 
Born to command, your princely virtues flept 
Like humble David’s, while the flock he kept. 
3 aller, 


[from prince.] In a 


Waller, 


PRUNCELY. adv, 
princelike manner, 

PFRINCES-FEATHER. 2. fe The herb ama- 
ranth. sdinfov. 


¥g1/NCES&. tie fe [ priscefe, French. } 


PRI 


t. A fovereign lady; a woman having 
fovereten command. 
Afk why God’s anointed he revil’d 5 
A king and princefs dead. Dryden. 
Princefs ador'd and lov'’d, if verfe can give 
A deathlefs name, thine fhall forever live. Granv. 


Under fo excellent a prince/s as the prefent queen, ! 


we fuppofe a family ftrictly regulated. Swift. 
2. A fovereign lady of rank, next to that 
of a queen. 


3. The daughter of a king. 
Here the bracelet of the truet prince/s 
That ever fwore her faith. Shak{peare. 
4. The wife of a prince: as, zhe princefs 
of Wales, 


PRINCIPAL, adj. (principal, Fre princi- 
palis, Lat.) 


1. Princely. A fenfe found only in Speufer. 
A latinifm. 
Sufpicion of friend, nor fear of foe, 
That hazarded his health, had he at all; 
But walk’d at will, and wandred to and fro, 
In the pride of his treedom priucipa/. Speufer. 
Chief;/ ots) the firft .rate 3 .capital ; 
effential ; important; confiderable. 
This latter is ordered, partly and as touching 
principal matters by none but precepts divine only ; 
partly and as concerning things of inferior regard by 
ordinances, as well human as divine. Heoker, 
Can you remember any of the principal evils that 
he laid tothe charge of women? Shukfpeare. 
Pai’nci Pac, z. /. [from the adjective. | 
1. A head; achief; not a fecond. 
Seconds in faétions do many times, when the 
faction fubdivideth, prove principals. Bacon. 
2. One primarily or originally engaged ; 
not an acceffary or auxiliary. 
We were not principals, but auxiliaries in the 
war. Swift. 
Injudgment fome perfons are prefent as principals, 
and others only as acceflaries. Ayliffe. 


Ze 


3. A capital fum placed out at intereft. 


Thou wilt not only lofe the forfeiture, 
But, touch’d with human gentlenefs and love, 
Forgive a moiety of the principal. Shakfpeare. 
‘Taxes muft be continued becaufe we have no other 
means for paying off the principal, Swift, 


4. Prelident or governour. 
Principa/Lity. xf. [principaulté, Fr. ] 


1. Sovereignty ; fupreme power. 

Divine lady, who have wrought fuch miracles in 
me, as to make a prince none of the bafeit, to think 
all principalities bafe, inrefpect of the fheephook. 


Nothing was given to Henry, but the name of 
king ; ail other abfolute power of principadiry he had, 
Spenfer. 
2. A prince ; one invefted with fovereignty, 
Then fpcak the truth by her; if not divine, 
Yer let her be a principality, 
Sov’reign to all the creatureson the earth. Shak/p. 

Nifroch of principalities the prime, Milton., 

3. The country which gives title to a 
prince: as, ¢he principality of Wales. 

To the boy Cafar fend this grizled head, 

And he will fill thy wifhes tothe brim 
With principalities. Shakfpeare. 

The little principality of Epire was invincible 

hy the whole power of the Turks. Temple. 
4. Superiority ; predominance. 

Inthe chief work of elements, water hath the 
principality and excels over earth. Digby. 

If any myitery be effective of fpiritual blefings, 
then this is much more, as having the prerogative 
and principality above every thingelfe. Taylor. 

PRINCIPALLY. adv. [from principal. ] 
Chiefly ; above all; above the reft. 

Jf the minifter of divine offices fhall take upon 
him that holy calling for covetous or ambitious ends, 
or thall not defign the glory of God principally, he 
polluteth his heart. Taylor. 

They wholly miftake the nature of criucifm, 
Who thiak its bulinels is principally to tind fault. 

Dryden, 


Sidney, . 


PRI 


The refiftance of water arifes principally from the 
vis inertiæ of its matter, and by confequence, if the 
heavens were as denfe as water, they would not have 
much Icfs refiltance than water, Newer. 

What l principally init on, is due execution. 

Swift. 
Pri'nCIPALNESS. x. f. [from principal. | 
The ftate of being principal or chief. 


PRINCIPIA'TION, 2. fe [from principium, 
Latin.] Analyfis into conitituent or 


elemental parts.” A word not received. 
The lteparating of any metal into its original or 
element, we will call prizcipiation. Dacor, 
PRINCIPLE, af. [ principium,Lat. principe, 
French. | 
1. Klement; conftituent part; primordial 
fubitance, 

Madern philofophers fuppofe matter to be one 
fimple principle, or folid extenon diverlified by its 
various thapes. Watts. 

2. Original caufe. 
Some few, whole lamp fhone brighter, have beca 
led, 
From caufe to caufe to nature’s fecret head, 
And found that one firft principie mult be. Dryden. 

For the performance of this, a vital or directive 

principle feemeth to be affiltant to the corporeal. 
Grew, 


3. Being productive of other being ; opera- 
tive caufe. 


The foul of man isan active friacig/e, and will be 
employed one way or other. Tillotfon. 


4. Fundamental truth; original poftulate ; 


firt pofition from which others are 
deduced. 


Touching the law of reafon, there are in it fome 
things which ftand as principles univerfally agreed 
upon ; and out of thofe principles, which are in 
themfelves evident, the greatelt moral duties we owe 
towards God or man, may, without any great 
difficulty, be concluded. Hooter. 

Such kind of notions as are general to mankind, 
and not confined to any particular fect, or nations 
or time, are ufually &yled common notions, feminal 
principles; and lex nata, by the Roman orator. 

Wilkins. 

All of them may be called principles, when come 
pared with a thoufand other judgments, which we 
form under the regulation of thele primary propofi- 
tions. Watts, 


5. Ground of ation ; motive. 
Farewel, young lords; the‘e warlike principles 
Do not throw from you- Soak/peare. 
As no principle ot vanity led me firft to write its 
fo much tefs does any fuch motive induce me now to 
publith it. j Wake. 
There would be but fmall improvements in the 
world, were there not fome common principle of 
aion, working equally with all men.  Spec?uror. 
6. Tenet on which morality is founded. 
Ilr 
Ir yet I can fubdue thote Rutbora principcs 


Ot saith, of honour. AdLifore 
A feather (hooting from another’s head, 
Extra@s his brain, and princ’s/e is fled. Pope. 


All kinds of dishonetty deftroy our pretences to an 
honet principle of mind, fo all kinds of pride deitroy 
our pretences to an humable fpirit. Laws 

To PRI'NCIPLE. va. [trom the novn. | 
1. To eftabhith or fx in any tenet; to 
imprefs with any tenet good or iil. 
W ifef and beit men full oft beguil’d, 
With goodnels princip!’d notto reject 
The penitent, but ever to forgive, 
Are drawn to wear out miferable days. Milton. 

It is the concern of his maje(ty, and the peace of 
his government, that the youth be prizcipled with a 
thorough perfuafion ot the guttaels ot the old king’s 
caule. South, 

There are fo many young perfons, upon the well 
ard ill priucij ling of whom next under God, depends 
the happinefs or mifery of this church and itate. 


South. 
Governors fhould be well principled and good- 
natured, L'Lfiraige 


PRI 
Men have heen poincipihd with an opinion, that 
they mult not confult reafon in things of religion. © 
South. 

Let an enthufiatt be principled, that he or his 
teacher is in{pired, and you in vain bring the evi- 
dence of clear reafonsagaiott his doctrine. Lacke. 

He fecms a fettled and principled philofopher, 
thanking fortune for the tranquillity he has by her 
avecfion, y j Pope. 

2. To eftablifh firmly in the mind. 

The promifcuous reading of the bible is far from 
being si any advantage to children, either for the 
perteting their reading, or princip/ing their religion. 

Locke. 
PRI'NCOCK. da. f. [from prick or prim 
Prai'xcox. § cock; perhaps precox or 
precoquim ingenium, Lat.) A coxcomh; 
a conceited perfon ; a pert young rogue. 
A ludicrous word. Obfolete. 
You are a faucy boy; 
This trick may chance to {cathe you I know what; 
You mutt contrary me! you are a princox, g3. 
Shick /peare. 
To PRINK. U. ne (pronken, Dutch.} ‘To 
prank ; to deck for fhow, It isthe dimi- 
nutive of prank. 

Hold a good wager fhe was every day longer prink- 
ing in the glafs than you was, Art of ‘Tormenting. 

Jo PRINT. v. a. fimprimer, empreint, 
French. | 

1. To mark by preffing any thing upon 
another, 

On his fiery fteed betimes he rode, 

That fcarcely prints the turt on which he trod. 
Dryden. 
2. To imprefs any thing, fo as to cave its 


form. 

Perhaps fome footlteps prizted in the clay, 

Will to my love direct your wand’ring way. 
Rafcom-nin. 
3. To form by impreffion. 

Your mother was moft true to wedlock, prince, 
For fhe did print your royal father off, 

Conceiving you. Shakfpeare, 

Ye thall not make any cuttings in your fleth for 
the dead, nor print any marks upon you. Leviticus. 

His royal bounty brought its own reward ; 

And in their minds fo deep did £rò:t the fenfe, 

That if their ruins fadly they regard, 

Tis but with fear. Dryden. 
4. To imprefs words or make books, not 
by the pen, but the prefs. 

This nonfenfe got in by a miftake of the ftage 
editors, who printed from the piecemeal written 
parts. _ Pope. 

Is it probable, that a promifcuous jumble of 
printing \etter thould often fall into a method, 
which thould tamp on paper a coherent difcourfe ? 

Lecke. 
As foon as he begins to fpell, pi€tures of animals 
fkould be got him, with the printed names to them. 
Lecke. 
Jo PRINT. T 1. 
te To ufe theart of typography. 

Vhou haf caufed printing to be ufed; and, con- 
trary tothe king, his crown, and dignity, built a 
paper-mill. Sbakfpeare. 


2. To publi a book. 
From the moment he prints, he muft expect to 
hear no more truth. Pepe. 


Print. 2. f. [empreinte, Fr.] 
t. Mark or form made by impreffion, 
Some more time 
Muft wear the prizt of his remembrance out. 
Shak{peare. 
Abhorred flave, 
Which any print of soodnefs wilt not take, 
Being capable of all 111 ! Shakfpeare, 
Attend the foot, 
That leaves the prizt of blood where’er it walls, 
Shak/peaie, 
Up they toft the fand, 
No wheel feen, nor wheels print was in the mould 
imprelt 
Bebind them. 


Chapman. 


| 
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PRI 


Our life fo fat away doth flide, 
As doth an hungry eagle through the wind; 
Or as a thip tranfported with the tide, 
Which in their paffage leave no print behind. Davies. 
My life is but a wind, 
Which paffeth by, and leaves no print behind. 
Sandys. 
O'er the fmooth enamell’d green, 
Where no print of ftep hath been. Miston, 
While the heav’n, by the fun’s team untrod, 
Hath took no prinz of the approaching light, 
Aand all the fpangled hott keep watch. Milton. 
Before the lion’s den appeared the footfteps of 
many that had gone in, but no prints of any that 
ever came out. South. 
Winds, bear me to fome barren ifland, 
Whiere print of human feet was never teen, Dryd. 
From hence Aftrea took her flight, and here 
The prints of her departing fteps appear. Dryden. 
it they be not fometimes cenewed by repeated 
exercife of the fenfes or reflection, the print wears 
out. Locke. 

2. That which being impreffed leaves its 
form; as,a butter print. 

3. Piclures cut in wood or copper to be 
imprefled on paper. Itis ufual to fay 
woeden prints and copper plates. 

4. Piéture made by impreffion, 

From my breaft I cannot tear 
The patfion, which from thence did grow ; 
Nor yet out of my fancy rafe 
The print of that fuppofed face. Waller. 
The prixts, which we fee of antiquities, may 
contribute to form our genius, and to give us great 
ideas. Dryden. 
Words ftanding for things, fhould be expretled by 
little draughts and prizis made of them. Lacke. 
se The form, fize, arrangement, or other 


qualities of the types ufed in printing 


books. 
To refreth the former hint ; 
She read her maker ina fairer print. Dryden. 


6. The ftate of being publifhed by the 


rinter. 


I love a ballad in pri», or a life. Sbrk/peare. 
It is fo rare to fee 
Ought that belongs to young nobility 
In print, that we mult praife. Suckling. 


His natural antipathy to a man: who endeavours 
to fignalize his parts in the world, has hindered 
many perfors from making their appearance in 


rint. dddifon. 
I publifhed fome tables, which were out of print. 
Arbutinot. 


The rights of the chriftian church are fcorntully 
trampled on in print. Atterbury, 


7. Single fheet printed for fale; a paper 


fomething lefs than a pamphlet. 
The prints, about three days after, were filled 
with the fame terms. Addifon. 
Phe publick had faid before, that they were dul! ; 
and they were at great pains to purchale room in 
the prints, to teitifty under their hands the truth 


of it. Pope. 
Inform us, will the emperor treat, 
Or do the prints and papers he ? Pope. 


8, Formal method. A low word. 

Lay his head fometimes higher, fometimes lower, 
that he may not feel every littte change, who is not 
defigned to have his maid lay all hings in p7#7/, and 
tuck him in warm. Locke. 


PRINTER. #2. f. {from print, | 
1. One that prints books. 

I find, at reading all over, to deliver to the 
printer, in that which 1 ought to have done to 
comply with my dengn, I am fallen very Mhort. 

Digby. 

To buy books, only becaufe they were publithed 
by an eminent printer, is much a: if a man Mould 
buy cloaths that did not fit him, unly becaufe made 


by fome famous taylor. Pope. 
See, the printer’s boy below ; 
Ye hawkers all, your voices lift. Swift. 


2. One that ftuins linen with figures. 
Prix ress. adj. [from prize.) That leaves 
no impreffion. 
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Ye elves, 
And ye, that on the fands with printl/s foot 


Do chafe the ebbing Neptune. Shal/peare, 
Whilft from off the «waters fleet, 

Thus l tet my printic/s feet, 

Oer the cowflip's velvet head, 

That bends not as l tread. Miltor. 


PRIOR. adj. [ prior, Lat.} Former; being 
before fomething elfe; antecedent ; an- 


terior. 

Whenever tempted to do or approve any thing 
contrary to the duties we are enjoined, let us reficct 
that we have a prior and fuperior obligation to the 
commands of Chrift. Regers, 

Prior. 2. fe [ pricur, kr] 
1. The head of a convent of monks, infe- 
riour in dignity to an abbot. 

Neither fhe, nor any other, befides the prior of 
the convent, knew any thing of his name. Spe. 

2. Prior is fuch a perfon, as, in fome 
churches, prefides over others in the fame 
churches, Ayliffe. 

Prioress. 2e f. [from prio.) A lady 
f{uperiour of a convent of nuns, 

When you have vow'd, you mutt not fpeak with 

men, 
But in the prefence of the priore/s, Shakfpeare. 

The reeve, miller, and cook are diitinguilhed 
from each other, as much as the mincing lady 
pricrefs and the broad {peaking wife of Bath. 

Dryden. 

PRio RITY, x. f. [from prior, adjective. ] 

1. The ftate of being firt; precedence in 
time. 

From fon to fon of the lady, as they fhould be in 
priority of birth. Hayward. 

Men ftill affirm, that it killeth at a ailtancc, 
that it poifoneth by the eye, and by priority of 
vifion. Brow. 

This obfervation may afit, in determining the 
difpute concerning the priority of Homerand Hefiod. 

broom. 

Though he oft renew’d the fight, ) 

And almott got priority of fight, 


He ne’er could overcome her quite. Swifte 
2. Precedence in place. 
Follow, Cominius, we muft follow you, 
Right worthy your prisrity. Shakfpeare. 


PRI'ORSHIP. 2. /. [from priore) ~The {tate 
or ofice of prior. 
Priory. z. Ja [from prior. | 
te A convent, in dignity below an abbey. 
Our abbies and our préorfes thall pay 
This expedition’s charge. Shakfpeare. 
2. Priorics are the churches which are given 
to priorsin titulum, or by way of ttle. 
Ayliffe. 
PRISAGE. ze J. [from prife.] A cultom, 
now called but'crage, whereby the prince 
challenges out of every bark loaden with 
wine, two tuns of wine at his price. 
Cowell.. 
PRISM. »./. [pri ne, Fi. rece. | A prifm 
of glafs is a glais bounded with two equal 
and parallel triangular ends, and three 
plair and well polifhed fides, which meet 
in three parallel lines, running from the 
three angles of one end, to the three 
angles of the other end. Newtorte 
Here, awful Newton, the diflolving clouds 
Form, tronting on the fun, thy thowery prifm. 
Toomer, 
PRISMA'TICK, adj. [ prifmatigque, Fr. from 


prifme.| Formed asa prifm. 

Ifthe mafs of the earth was cubick, prijmatich, 
or any other angular figure, it would follow, that 
one, tod valit a puit, would be drowned, and anocher 
be dry. Derkbamis 

Falie eloquence, like the prifmasick plats, 
lts gaudy colours ipreads on ev'ry place ; 

“Lhe face of nature we no mere lurvey, 


All glares alike, without difiction gay. Pope, 


Piet 
Yarsma' TICALLY. adu, | from pri/matick,} 
In the form of a prifm. 

Take notice of the pleafing variety of colours 
exhibited by the triangular glafs, and demand what 
addition or decrement ot either falt, fulphur, or 
mercury, befalls the glafs, by being prifinazically 
figured; and yet it is known, that without that 
fhape, it would not afford thofe coicurs as it doss. 

í Boyke. 
PRISMO'ID. 7%. Je [prm and £1005, | A 
body approaching to the form of a prifm. 
PRISON. xe f. (priu, Fr.] A ftrong 
hold in which perfons are confined ; a 
gaol, 
He hath commiflion 
To hang Cordelia in the prifon. Shak/peare. 
For thofe rebellious here their pris’x ordain’d- 
Aiton, 
I thought our utmoft goad 
Was in one word of trecdem underttood : 
The fatal blefiing caine; from prifon free, 
l itarve abroad, and lofe the fight of Emily. 
Dryden. 
Urkind! can you, whom only I adore, ` 
Set open to your flave the prifon door ? 
The tyrant Æolus, 
With power imperial curds the Rrugzling winds, 
And founding tempetts in dark prifons binds. 
Dryden, 

He, that kas nis chains knocked off, and the 
prija» doors fet cpen to him, is prefently at liberty. 
j Locke. 

Athis fir caming to his little village, it was as 
difagrecable to him as a prifow, aud cvery day 
feemed too tedious to be endured in fo retired a 

place. Leu. 
Ta Pri'son. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To imprifon; to fhut upin hold; to 
reftrain from liberty. 
2. To captivate ; to enchain. 
Culling their potent herbs and baleful drugs, 


Dryden, 


And lapitin Elyfum. 
. To confine, 
Univerfai plodding prifuns up 
The nimble fpirits in the arteries. Shakfpeare. 
Then did the king enlarge 
Thefpleen he prijan’d. Chapman, 
Par'sonspasz. 2 f. A kind of rural play, 
commonly called pri/xbars. 

The {pachies of the court play every Friday at 
giocho di canni, which is no other than prifonbae 
upon horfeback, hitting one another with darts, as 
the others do with their hands. Sandys, 

Prisoner. 2. f. [prifounier, Fr. ] 
1, One who is confined in hold. 
C2far’s ill-erected tower, 
Towhofe Aint bofom my condemned lord 
ls doom’d a prifoner. Shak'oeure, 

‘The moft pcinicious infection, next the plague, 
is the fmeil of the jail, when prifoners have been 
Jong and clofe, and naftily kept. Bacon. 

le that is tied with one flender firing, fuch as 
onc refolute ttrugele would break, he is prifoner 
only at his own toth, and who will pity his thral- 
dom ? Decay of Piety, 

A prifoneris troubled, that he cannot go whither 
he wouid; and he that is at large is troub:ed, that 
he docs not know whither to go. L’ Ejirange. 

2. A captive ; one taken by the enemy, 

So olt as homeward I trom her depart, 

Tgolike one that having loft the fie!d, 
Is prijoner led away with heavy heart. Spenfr, 
There fuccecded an abfolute victory for the 
Encih, the taking of the Spanith general d'Ocampo 
pj, with the iofs of few of the Englih. 
hacen. 


Milton, 


He yielded on my word, 
And as my pris’zer, I rettore his fword, 
J. One under an arreft. 
Tribuoc, 2 guerd to feize the emprefs ftraighs, 
Secure her perton priser to the ttue, Dryden, 
Par'sonuouse. wf. Gaol; hold in which 
ene is coniined, 
Lam forbid to telt ene fecrets of my priforboufe. 


Dryden, 


; Sbus/peare. | 4o Particular; not relating to the publick. 


4. Taciturnity. 
They, as they fung, would tuke tbe prijon*y foul, 
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PRISONMENT, v. f. [from prifor.] Con- 
finement ; imprifonment ; captivity. 
May be he will not touch young Arthur's life, 
But hold himfelf fafe in his priforment, ` Shakfp. 
Pristine. aay. { priftizus, Latin,]  Firtt; 
ancient; original, 
Now their priffine worth 
The Britons recollect. Philips. 
This light being trajected only through the 
parallel fuperticies ot the two prifms, if it fuffered any 
change by the retraction of one fuperticies, it lott 
that impreflion by the contrary retraction of the 
other fuperticies, and fo, being reftored toits priffine 
conttitution, became of the fame nature and condi- 
tion as at firft. Newton. 
Pri'vrHee. A familiar corruption of pray 
thee, or I pray thee, which fome of the 
tragick writers have injudicioufly ufed. 
Well, what was that {cream for, I pritbee ? 
L’ Eftrange. 
Alas! why com’it thou at this dreadful moment, 
To fhock the peace of my departing foul ? 
Away! I prithce leave me! 


Pai'vacy.m f. [from private. 

1. State of being fecret; fecrecy. 

2. Retirement; retreat; place intended to 
he fecret. 


Clamours our privacies uneafy make, 
Birds leave their nefts difturb’d, and beafts their 


Rowe. 


haunts forfake. Dryden. 
Her facred priaacies all open lie, 
To each profane enquiring vulgar eye. Rowe. 


3. [privauié, Fr.] Privity ; joint know- 
ledge ; great familiarity, Privacy in 
this fenfe is improper. 

You fee Frog is religioufly true to his bargain, 
fcorns to hezrken to any compofition without your 
privacy. Arbuthnot. 

dinfworth. 


PRIVA'DO, x. f. [Spanith.} A fecret 
friend. 

‘The lady Brampton, an Englith lady, embarked 
for Portugal at that tune, with fome privado of her 
own. Bacon. 

PRIVATE. adj. [privatus, Lat. ] 
1e Not open; decret. 
You fhall go with me; 
I have fome private {chooling for you both. 
Soatl/peare. 
Fancy retires 
Into her private cell, where nature refs, Ailton. 

Private. or fecret prayer, is that which is ufed by 
a man alone apart from allothers. Duty of Man, 

Fame, not contented with her broad highway, 

clights, tor change, thro’ private paths to itray. 

Harte. 
2. Alone ; not accompanied. 


3. Being upon the fame terms with the reft 


of the community ; particular : oppofed 
to publick. 


When publick confent of the whole hath efta- 
blifhed any thing, every man’s judgment, being 
thereunto compared, were private, howfoever his 
calling be to feme kind of publick charge ; fo that 
of peace and quietnels these is not any way poble, 
unlefs the probable voice of every intire fociety or 
body politick overrule all private of like nature in 
the fume body. Lacker. 

He fues ‘ 
To let him breathe between the heav’ns and earth, 
A private man io Athens, Shak jene. 

What innnite hearteafe mutt kings negic¢t, 

That private men enjoy? and what have kings, 
That private have not too, fave ceremony ? 
dShak/peare. 

Peter was but a private man, and not to be any 
way compared with the dukes of his hioufe. 

Peacham. 

The firft principles of chriftian religion should 

not be farced with fchool points and privuie tenets, 
Sanderfon. 

Dare you, 
A private man, prelume tolove aqueen? Dryden, 
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My end being private, I have nat expreffed my 

conceptions ın the language of the tchools. Digby. 
s. Jn Private, Secretly ; not publickly ; 
not openly, 

In private grieve, but with a carelefs fcorn ; 

In publick feem to tiumph, not to mourn. 
Granvilles 
Private. 2. fa A fecret meffage. 
His private with me of the dauphin's love, 
Is much amore general than thefe lines import. 
Shak{pearee 
PRIVATEER. x. f. [from private.| A ihip 
fitted out by private men to plunder the 
enemies ot the {tate. 

He is at no charge for a fleet, further than pro- 
viding privateers, wherewith his fubje€ts carry on a 
pyratical war at their own exzence. Swift, 

To PRIVATEER. v. a. [from the noun. | 
To ht out thips againft enemies, at the 
charge of private perfons. 

PRi'VATELY.adav.| trom private, | Secretly; 
not openly, 

There, this night, 
We’ll pafs the bufinels privately and well. Shut. 

And as he fat upon the mount of Olives, the 
difciples came unto him privately. DMMaUuheu a 

PRI'VATENESS. #2, /. [irom private. | 

1. The fate of a iman in the fame rank 
with the reft of the community’, 

2. Secrecy ; privacy. 

Ambailadors attending the court in great number, 
he aid content with courtefy, reward, and private- 
nefs. ; Bucur, 

3. Obfcurity ; retirement. 

He drew him into the fatalcircle from a refolved 
privatenefs, where he bent his mind to a retired 
courle, Wotton, 

PRIVA'TION. z. f. [privation, Fr, privatio, 
Laun. | 

1. Removal or deftruction of any thing or 
quality. 

For, what is this contagious fin of kind? 

But a privation ot that grace within ? Davies. 

Ifthe privarion be good, it follows not the former 
condition was evil, but Icfs good : for the flower or 
bloflom is a politive good, although the remove of 
it, to give place to the iruit, be a Comparative good. 


Bacon, 
So bounded are our natural defires, 
That wanting all, and fetting pain alide, 
With bare privation tenfe is fatusty’d. Dryden. 


Atter fume account ot good, evil will be known 
by confequence, as being only a privation or ablence 
ot good. South. 

A privation is the abfence of what does naturally 
belong to the thing, or which ought to be prefent 
with it; as when a man or horfe is deat or dead, or 
a phy fician or divine unlearned ; thele are privationse 

h Mattie 
2. The act of the mind by which, in con- 
fidering a fubjc¢t, we feparate it trom 
any thing appendant. 
3. ‘Lhe act of degrading from rank or 
ofhice. 
I1 part of the people or efate be fomewhat in the 
election, you cannot make them nulls or cyphers in 
the privatic» or tranflation. Bacon, 


PRIVATIVE. adj. [privatif, Fr. privas 
tivus, Latin. | 

1. Caufing privation of any thing. 

2. Confifting in the abfence of fomething ; 
not politive. Privative is in things, 
what z-garize is in propofitions. 

Theimpreftion trom privative to active, as from 


filence to noife, ts a greater degree than trom lets 
noife to more. Bacon, 


The, very privasive bleifings, the bleffings of 
immunity, fateguard, liberty and integrity, which 
we cnjoy, deferve the thanklgiving of a whoie life. 
Taylor. 
Par'vaTive, z. f- That of which the 

eflence is the abfence of fomething, as 


lilenice is Only the abfence of found. 
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Harmonical founds and difcordant founds are both 
active and pofitive, but blacknefs and darknefs are 
indeed but privatives, and therefore have little or 
no activity ; fomewhat they do contriftate, but very 
little. Bacon. 
Par'vaTivecy. adv. [from privative. | 
1. By the abfence of fomething neceffary 
to be prefent. 

2. Negatively. 

The duty of the new covenant is fet down, firt 
privatively, not like that of Mofaical obfervances 
external, but pofitively, laws given into the minds 
and hearts. Hamnord. 
PRI'VATIVENESS. v. [from privative. | 
Notation of abfence of fomething that 
fhould be prefent. 

PRIVET. u. f. [Lgufrum.| A plant. Miller, 
PRIVILEGE. 2. /. [privilege, Fr, grivilee 
gium, Latin. ] 
1. Peculiar advantage, n 

Here’s my fword, 
Behold it is the privilege of mine honours, 


My oath, and my profeffion. Sbhak/peare. 
He went 

Tnvifible, yet ftay’d, fuch privilege 

Hath omniprefence. Milton, 


He claims his privilege, and favs ’tis fit, 
Nothing fhould be the judge of wit, buet wit. 
Denbam. 
Smiles, not allow’d to beats, from reafon move, 
And are the privilege of human love. Dryden, 
When the chief captain ordered him to be fcourged 
uncondemned, he pleads the legal privilege of a 
Roman, who ought not to be treated fo. Kertleweli. 
A foul that can fecurely death defy, 
And counts it nature’s privilegetodie. Dryden, 
The privilege of birth-right was a double portion. 
: , Lecke. 
2. Immunity ; right not univerfal. 
I beg the ancient privilege of Athens. Shatk/p, 
To PRIVILEGE. v, a. [from the noun. | 
a. To inveft with rights or immunities ; 
to grant a privilege. 
The great ave privileg'’d alone, 


To punih all injuftice but their own. Dryden. 
He happier yet, who privileg’d by fate 

To thorter labour, and a lighter weight, 

Receiv'd but yefterday the gift of breath, 

Ordain’d to-morrow to return to death. Pricr, 


2. To exempt from cenfure or danger. 
The court is rather deemed as a privileged piace 
of unbridled licentioufnefs, than as the abiding of 
him, who, as a father, thould give a fatherly example. 
Sidney. 
He took this place for Sanctuary, 
And it thall privilege him from your hands. 


Shakfpeare. 
This place 
Doth privilege me, {peak what reafon will, 
Daniel. 


. To exempt from paying tax or impott. 

Many things are by our laws privileged from 
tythes, which by the canon law are chargeable. 

Have. 
Pai'vity. adv. [from privy.] Secretly ; 
privately. 

They have the profits of their lands by pretence of 
conveyances thereof unto their privy friends, who 
privily (end them the revenues. Spenfer, 
Pailviry. 2. f. [privauté, Fr. from privy. } 
3. Private communication. 

I will unto you in privity difcover the drift of 
my purpofe ; I mean thercoy to fettle an eternal 
peace in that country, and alfo to make it very pro- 
fitable to her majeity. ` Spenfer. 
2. Confcioufnefs ; joint knowledge; private 
concurrence, 

The authority of higher powers hath force even 
in thete things which are done without their privity, 
and are of mean reckoning, Hooker. 

Upon this French going out, took he upon hiin, 
Without the privity o’ th’ king, t’ appoint 
Who thould attend him. Shakfpeare, 

All the doors were laid open for his departure, not 
without the privity of the prince of Orange, con- 


| 


| 
| 
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cluding that the kingdom might better be fettled in 
his abfence. Swift. 
3. [Inthe plural.) Secret parts, 
Few of them have any thing to cover their 
rivitics. Abbor. 
PRIVY. adj. (privé, Fr.) 
r. Private; not publick ; affigned to fecret 
ufes. 
The party, ’gainft the which he doth contrive, 
Shall fcize on half his goods; the other half 
Comes to the privy coffer of the Rate. Stakfjware. 
z. Secret; clandeftine ; done by ftealth. 
He took advantage of the night for fuch privy 
attempts, infomuch that the bruit of his manlinefs 
was fpread every where. 2 Maccabees. 
3. Secret; not fhown; not publick. 
The fword of the great men that are fain entereth 


into their privy chamber. Exekiel. 
4. Admitted to fecrets of ftate. 
The king has made him 

One of the privy council. Shak/peare, 


One, having let his beard prow from the martyr- 
dom of king Charles 1. till the rettoration, defired 
to be made a privy counfellor. Speétaior. 

ç. Confcious to any thing; adinitted to 


participation of knowledge. 
Sir Valentine 
This night intends to fteal away your daughter; 
Myfel{ am one made privy to the plot. Shak(peare. 
Many being privy to the fact, 
How hard is it to keep it unbetray’d ? Daniel, 
He would rather lofe half of his kingdom, than be 
privy to fuch a fecret, which he commanded me 
never to mention. Swift. 
Privy. ~./. Place of retirement; necef- 


fary houfe. 

Your fancy 
Would ftill the fame ideas give ye, 
As when you fpy’d her on the privy, 


PRIZE. 2/0 fpiix; Fr.) 

1. A reward gained by conteft with com- 
petitors. 
If ever he go alone, 1’ll never wreftle for prize. 
Shak/peare. 
Though their foe were big and ftrong, and often 
brake the ring, 

Forg’d of their lances; yet enforc’t, he left th’ 


Swift. 


affected prize. Chapman. 
I fought and conquer’d, yet have loft the prize. 
Dryden, 


The raifing fuch filly competitions among the 
ignorant, propofing prizes for fuch ufelefs accom- 
plifhments, and infpiring them with fuch abfurd 
ideas of fuperiority, has in it fomething immoral 
as well as ridiculous. Addifen. 

They are not indeed fuffered to difpute with us 
the proud prizes of arts and fciences, of learning and 
elegance, in which I have much fufpicion they would 
often prove our fuperiors. Lar. 

2. A reward gained by any performance. 
True poets empty fame and praife defpife ; 
Fame is the trumpet, but your {mile the prize. 
Dryden, 
3. [prife, French.] Soimething taken by 
adventure; plunder. 

The king of Scots the did fend to France, 

To fill king Edward’s fame with prifoner kings, 
And make his chronicle as rich with prizes 

As is the ouzy bottom of the fea 

With funken wreck, Shakfpeare. 

Age that ail men overcomes, has made his prize 

on thee. Chapman. 

He acquitted himfelf like a valiant, but not like 
an honeft man; for he converted the prizes to his 
own ufe. Arbuthnot, 

Then proftrate falls, and begs with ardent eyes 
Soon to obtain and long poflefs the prize. Pope. 


To Prize. v. a. [from appraifer 5 prier, 
Fr. appreciare, Lat. ] 
te O rate; to value ata certain price. 
Life l prize not a {traw; but for mine honour 


Which I would free. Shakfpeare 


A goodly price that I was pPřizeďd atot them. 
Zechariah. 


2. To chcem; to value highly. 
7 
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T go to free us both of pain ¢ 
I priz? your perfon, but your crown difdain. 
Dryden. 
Some the French writers, fome onr own defpife ; 
The ancients only, or the moderns prize. Pepe. 


PRI'ZER. x. f. [Çprifjenr, Fre from prize. | 


He that values. 
It holds its efl.mate and dignity, 
As weil wherein ’tis precious of itfclf, 


As in the prizes. Shakfpeare. 


PRIZEFIGHTER, w. f [prize and fighter. } 


One that fights publickly for a reward. 


Martin and Crambe engaged like prizefighters. 
Arbuthna and Pepe. 
In Fig the prizefighter by day delight. Bramficr, 


PRO, fLatin,] For; in defence of: pra 


and cow, for praand contra, for and apainit. 
Defpicable cant. 

Doétrinal poists in controverfy had been agitated 
in the pulpits, with more warmth than had uled to 
be ; and thence the animotity increaled in books fro 


and ccr. Clarend.x. 
Matthew met Richard, when 

Of many knotty points they fpoke, 

And pr» and con by turns they tovk. Prior, 


PROBABI'LITY. z. J. [probabilitas, Lat. 


probabilité, Fr. from probable.] Likeli- 
hood; appearance of truth ; evidence 
arifing from the preponderation of argue 
ment: itis lefs than moral certainty. 
Prebalility is the appearance of the agreement or 
difagreement of two ideas, by the intervention of 
proofs, whofe conneétion is not conftant ; but appears 
for the moft part to be fo. Locke. 
As for probabilities, what thing was there ever fet 
down fo agreeable with found realon, but lome pro- 
bable fhew againit it might be made ? Ecker. 
The reafon why men are moved to believe a 
probability of gain by adventuring their ftocks into 
fluch foreign countries as they have never feen, and 
of which they have made no trial, is from the tetti- 
mony of other credible perfons. Wiskins. 
If a truth be certain, and thwart intereft, it wall 
quickly fetch ii down to but a probabilisy; nay, if 
it does not cairy with it an impregnable evidence, 
it will go near to debafe it to a downnght falfity, 
South. 
Though moral certainty be fometimes taken tora 
high degree of probability, which can only produce 
adoubtiul affent; yet itis alfo trequently uled tor a 
firin alfent to a thing upon fuch grouids as fully 
fatisfy a prudent man. Tilistjora 
For a perpetual motion, magnetical virtues are 
not without fome ftrong prcbaŻilities of proving 
ctectual. TF ilkias, 
Which tempers, if they were duiy improved by 
proper ftudies, and fober methods of education, 
would in all probadilivy carry them to greater heights 
of piety, than are to be found amongft the generality 
of men. Law. 


PRO'BABLE. adi. [probable, Fr. proba- 


bilis, Laun,] Likely; having more 
evidence than the contrary. 

The pubiick approbation, given by the body of 
this whole-churen unto thofe thivgs which are etta- 
blithed, doth make it but prodzdJe that they are 
good, and therefore unto a neceilary proot that they 
are not good it mult give place. tlicker. 

The only feafonable inquiry is, which is of prc- 
bables the moft, or of improbables the leaft fuch. 

Hammond, 

I do not fay, that the principles of religion are 
meerly probable; l have beiore afferted them to be 
morally certain : and that to a man who is caretul 
to preferve his mind free from prejudice, aid to 
contider, they will appear unqueltionable, and the 
dedutions from them demonttrabie. Wiltirse 

That is accounted probable, which has berter 
arguments’ producible for it, than can be brought 
againft it. Scuib. 

They affented to things, that were neither evident 
nor certain, bur only profadi« ; tor they convericd, 
they merchand:zed upon a j’: buble perfuafion ot the 
honeity and truth of thofe whom they corretyonded 
with. Sub. 


Pro'BaBLy. adj. [from provable. Likely 3 


in likelihood. 


PR O 


PRO 


Piftinauith betwixt what may poflidly, and what | Prose. r. S. [from praba, Lat.] A flender 


will probadbiy be done. L’ Effrange. 
Our conftitution in church or Rate could not pto- 
bably have been long preferved, without fuch ah: 

. Sefer. 
PRO'BAT. un. f. [Latin] The proof of 
wills and tetaments of perfons deceafed 
in the fpiritual court, cither in common 


form by the oath of the executor, or with | 


witnefies, Did. 
PROBA'TION, n. /. [probatio, from proba, 
Lat. probation, Fr.) 
le Proof; evidence; teflimony. 
Ot the truth herein, 
This prefent object made preburion. Stakfoesre. 

Fle was lapt in a moft curious mantle, which, for 
more probation, Ì can produce. Shak [peare, 

The kinds of probation for leveral things being 
as much difproportioncd, as the objects of the 
feveral fenfes are to one another. Wicking, 

2. The act of proving by ratiocination or 
teftimony. 

When thefe principles, what is, is, ard it isim- 
pollible for the fame thing to be, and not to be, are 
made ule of in the pr:d.2tica of propofitions, wherein 
are words ftanding for complex ideas, as man or horfe, 
there they make men receive and retain falfehood for 
manifett truth. Locke. 

3. Trial; examination, 

In the practical part of knowledge, much will be 
left to experience and prodation, whereunto indica- 
tion cannot fo fully reache Bacon. 

4. Moral trial. 

At the end of the world, when the ftate of our 
trial and probation (hall be finifhed, it will be pro- 
per feafon for the diftribution of public jultice. 

P Neon. 
5. Trial before entrance into monattick 
life; noviciate. 

I fuffer many things as an author militant, 
whereof, in your days of probation, you have been a 
fharer. Pope. 

Propa'TIONARY. adj, [from probation, ] 
Serving for trial. 


PROBA'TIONER. x, f. [from probation. | 
3. One whois upon trial. 
Hear a mortal mufe thy praife rehearfe, 
In no ignoble verfe ; 
But fuch as thy own verfe did practife here, 

When thy frit fruits of poefy were giv'n, 

To make thyfelf a welcome inmate theie ; 
While yet a young probationer, 

And candidate of heav’n. Dryden. 

Build a thoufand churches, where thefe proba- 
ticners may read their wall lectures. Swift. 

2. A novice. 

‘This root of bitternefs was but a probationer in 
the foil ; and though it fet forth fome offsets to pre- 
ferve its kind, yet Satan was fain to cherith them, 

Decay of Piety, 

PRoBA'TIONERSHIP. e f. [from pra. 

bationer,| State of being a probationer; 
noviciate. 

He has atforded us only the twilight of probabi- 
lity, fuitable to that ftate of mediocrity and proba- 
tionerfhip, he has been pleafed to place us in here, 
wherein to check our over-confide nce. Locke. 

Pro'sa TORY. ads. [trom proba, Latin. ] 
Serving for triol. 

Job’s afflictions were not vindicatory punifhments, 
but profutory chaitifements to make trial of his 
graces. $ Bramlall. 

PRORA'TUM EST. A Latin exprelion 
added to the end of a receipt, fignitying 
it is tried or proved, 

Vain the concern that you exprefs, 

That uncall'd Alard will poffefs 

Your houfe and coach both day and night, 
And that Macbeth was haunted lefs 

By Banquo’s reftlefs {prite : 

Lend him but firty lauis d’or, 

And you shall never fee him more 
Take my advice, probatum cf. 

Why do the gods indulge our ftorey 


But to fecure our reit 2 Prin! 


PROBLEMA'TICAL. adj. 


wire by which furgeons fearch tke depth 
of wounds. 
A round white ftone was lodged, which was fo 
fattened in that part, that the phylician wath his 
robe could not {tir it. Pell, 
I made fearch witha prote. Wifeman, 


PROBE-SCISSORS. X. J. [ probe and feifors. | 


Sciflors ufed to open wounds, of which 
the blade thruft into the orifice has a 
button at the end. 

The finus was (nipt up with prede-fciffers. 


Wifeman, 


To Prose. V. a. [frobe, Lat.] To fearch ; 


to try by an initrument. 

Nothing can be more painful, than to prode and 
fearch a purulent old fore to the bottom. South. 
He'd raile a blufli, where fecret vice he found; 

And tickle, while he gently prod'd the wound. 
Dryden, 


Pro’biry. mf. [probité, Fr. probitas, Lat. ] 


Honefty ; fincerity ; veracity, 
The truth of our Lord’s afcenfion might be 


deduced from the probity of the apoftles. Fiddis, 
So near approach we their celetial kind, 
By juttice, truth, and probity of mind. Pope. 


PRO'BLEM. z. f. [ probleme, Fr. mecbanwe., } 


A queftion propofed. 

The problem is, whether a man conftantly and 
ftrongly believing that fuch a thing Mhali be, it doth 
help any thing to the edfecting of the thing. 

Lacon, 

Deeming that abundantly confirmed to advance 
it above a dilputable problem, I proceed to the next 
propofition. Han:nind. 

Although in general we underftocd colours, yet 
weie it not an eafy probem to refolve, why grafs is 
green? Brown. 

This problem let philofophers refolve, 

W hat makes the globe from weft to ezft revolve ? 

Blackmore, 
[from problem ; 
problematique, Fr.) Uncertain; unfettled ; 
difputed ; difputable. 

It is a queftion problematica? and dubious, whe- 
ther the obfervation of the fabbath was impoled upon 
Adam, and his potterity in paradife ? White. 

l promifed no better arguments than might be 
expected in a point problematical. Boyle. 

Diligent enquiries into remote and problematical 
guilt, leave a gate wide open to the whole tribe of 
informers. Swift. 


PROBLEMA'TICALLY. adu., [from proble- 


matical.) Uncertainly. 


Propo'scis. xe /. [proboftis, Lat. | A fnout; 


the trunk of an elephant; but it is ufed 
alfo for the fame part in evcry creature, 
that bears any refemblance thereunto. 


The elephant wreath’d, to make them fport, 
His lithe probofcis. Milicn. 


Proca’cious. adj. | procax, Lat.) Petu- 


lant ; loofe. Diet. 


Proca'city. ze f. [from fprovacious. ] 


Petulance. Dict. 


PROCATA’RCTICK, adj. [ spoxceraeprrincs. | 


Forerunning ; remotely antecedent. See 
PROCATARNIS. 


James 1v. of Scotland, falling away in his feh, 
without the precedence of any procatarctick caule, 
was fuddenly cured by decharming the witchcralft. 


Harvey. 

The phyfician enquires into the prosatar cick 
caulcs. Harvey. 
PaocaTa'nxis. nif. [xgereeraphis.} The 


pre-exiftent caufe of a difeafe, which co- 
operates with others that are fubfequent, 
whether internal or external; as anger or 
heat of climate, which bring fuch an ill 
difpofition of the juices, as occafions a 
fever: the ill difpofition being the imme- 
diate caufe, and the bad air the proca- 
tarctick caufe, 
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I PROCR'DURE, z. Ja (procedure, Fr. from 


proceed.) 


t. Manner of proceeding ; management ; 


conduct. 

This is the true procedure of confcience, always 
fuppofing a iaw trom God, before it lays obligution 
upon mar. South. 


2. Act of proceeding ; progrefs; procefs ; 


operation, 

Although the diftin€tion of thefe feveral prece- 
dures of the ioul do not always appear diftinct, efpe- 
cially in fudden actions, yet in actions of weight, 
all thefe have their diftinét order and Ah jipe 

flatce 


3. Produce ; thing produced. 


No known fubftance, but earth and the procedures 
of earth, as tile and ftone, yieldeth any mofs or 
herby fubftance. Bacon, 


Jo PROCEED. v. z [proceds, Latin ; 


proceder, French. ] 


1, To pafs from one thing or place to 


another, 
Adam 
Proceeded thus to afk his heavenly guet. Milten. 
Then to the prelude ot a war proceeds; 
His horns, yet fore, he ties againft atree. Drydev. 
l Mall proceed to more complex ideas. Luke. 


2. To go forward; to tend to the end 


defigned ; to advance. 
Temp'rately proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redrefs. Shakfpearc. 
‘Thefe things, when they proceed not, they go 
back ward. Ben Forfor, 


3. To come forth from a place or from a 


fender, 
l] proceeded forth and came from God; neither 
came I of myfclf, but he ient me, Jorn. 
. To go or march in ftate. 
He aik’d a clear (tage for his mufe to proceed in, 
Anonynwuse 


ç. To iffue ; to arife; to be the effedt of ; 


to be produced from. 
A dagger of the mind, a falfe creation 
Proceeding tromthe heat oppreficd brain. Shak/p. 
From me what proceed 
But all corrupt, both mind and will deprav'd. 
Milion. 
All this preceeded not from any want of knowledge, 
Dryden. 


6. Toprofeeute any defign. 


He that preceeds upon other principles, in hig 
enguiry into any fciences, polts himfclfin a party. 

Locke. 

Since hu!bandry is of large extent, the poet ingles 

out luch precepts to proceed on, as are capable of 

ornament. Addifon. 


7. To be tranfaéted ; to be carried on, 


He will, after his four fafhion, tell you 


What hath proceeded worthy note to-day, Shakfpe 
| 8. To make progrefs, 
| 
Violence 
Procecded, and oppreffion and {word law 
Through all the plain. Miitor. 


. To carry on juridical procefs. 
Proeced by procefs, lett parties break out, 
And fack great Rome with Romans. Sbak/peare, 
Initead of a Ihip, to levy upon his county tuch a 
fum of money tor his mayelty’s ufe, with diucttion 
in what manner he (Mould procerd agsintt fuch as 
retufed. Clarendon. 
To judgment he proceeded on th’ accus'd. Minione 


10. To tranfaét ; to att; to carry on any 


affeir methodically. 
From them Í will not hide 
My judgments, how with mankind I proceed ; 
As how with peccant angels late they faw. Milton. 
How feverely with themlelves proceed, 
The men who write fuch verle as who can read ? 
Their own ftrict judges, not a word they {pare, 
That wantsor force, or light, or weight, or care. 
; Pope, 
11. To take effeét ; to have its courle. 
This rule only proceeds and takes place, when a 
perion cannot of common Jaw condemn another by 
his iemtence. Ali ge, 


PRO 


12. To be propagated; to come by gene. 
ation. 

Fiom my loins thou hati proceed, Milton. 

13. ‘Tobe produced by the original eficient 
caufe 

O Adam, one Almighty is, from whom 
All thines proceed, and up to him return! Milon, 

Procre'n. 2. / [from the verb.] Pro- 
duce: as, rhe proceeds of an chate. 
Clariffa. Not an imitable word, though 
much ufed in writings of commerce. 

Proceever. wv. / [trom proceed.) One 
who goes forward; one who makes a 
wrogrefs. 

{Je that feeketh vitory over his nature, let him 
not fet himfelf too great nor too fmall tafks; for the 
firtt will make him dejeQed by often failing; and 
the fecond will make him a fmall proceeder, though 
by often prevailings. Bacon, 

Proce: DING. w fe [procedé, Fr. from 
proceed. | 

1. Procefs from one thing to another; 


feries of condu&t; tranfaétion. 

I'll acquaint our duteous citizens, 

With all your juft proceedings in this cafe. Shak/p. 
Ty dear love 
To your proceedings bids me tell you this. Shak/p. 

The underftanding brought to knowledge by 
degrees, and in fuch a general proceeding, nothing 
is hard. Locke. 

It is a very unufual preceeding, and I would not 
have been guilty of it for the world. Arbuthnor. 

Clear the jultice of God's proceedings, it feems 
reafonable there (hould be a future judgment for a 
fuitable diftribution of rewards and punifhments. 

Nelfon, 
From the earlieft ages of chriftianity, there never 
was a precedent of fuch a procceding. Swift. 
2. Legal procedure: as, fuch are the pro- 
ceedings at law, 
Proce'LLous. adj. [procellofus, Lat.] Tem- 
peftuous, Did. 
Proce'PTION, v. f Preoccupation ; att 
of taking fomething fooner than another. 
A word not in ufe. 

Having fo little power to offend others, that 1 
have none to preferve what is mine own from their 
proception. King Charles. 

ProceRity. x. /. [from procerus, Latin. | 
Tallnefs ; height of ftature. 
We fhall make attempts to lengthen out the 
human figure, and reitore it to its ancient precerity. 
Addifin. 
Pro’cess, x. f. (proces, Fr. proceffus, Lat. ] 
1. Tendency; progreffive courfe. 

That there is Somewhat higher than either of thefe 
two, no other proof doth need, than the very proce/s 
of man’s defire, which being natural Mould be 
frultrate, if there we not fome farther thing wherein 

- it might reit at the length contented, which in the 
former it cannot do. Hooker. 
2. Regular and gradual progrefs. 
Commend me to your honourable wife ; 
Tell her the procefs of Antonio's end ; 
Say how 1 lov’d you; fpeak me fair in death. 
Shak/peare. 

They declared unto him the whole proce/s of that 

war, and with what fuccefs they had endured. 
Knolles, 

Immediate are the ats of God, more fwift 

Than time or moticn; but to human ears 


Carnot without proce’ of fpeech be told.  Afi/son. 
Saturnian Juno 
Attends the fatal procefs of the war. Dryden. 


fn the parable of the watteful itcward, we have a 
dively image of the force and prece/s of this temp- 
tation. Rogers. 

a. Courfe ; continual flux or paffage. 

] have been your wife, in this obedience, 
Upward of twenty years; if in the courfe 
And proce/s of this time you can report, 

And prove it too agaioft minc honour aught, 
Jura me away. Shuk/peure. 
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This cmpirc rife, 
By policy and long pr2ec/s of time. Alion. 
Many acts of parliament have, in long procefs of 
time, bcen loft, and the things forgotten. Fale. 
4. Methodical management of any thing. 

Experiments, familiar to chymiits, are unknown 

to the learned, who never read chytnical proce/es. 
: Boyle. 
The procefs of that great day, with {cveral of the 
particular circumitances of it, are fully deferibed by 


our Saviour. Nelfon. 
An age they live releas’d 
From all the labour, proce/s, clamour, woe, 
Which our fad fcencs of daily ation know. Pris. 
çe Courfe of law. 
Proceed by proce/s, 
Left parties, as he is belov’d, break out.  Shakfp. 


All proceffes ecclefiattical thould be made in the 
king’s name, as in writs at the common law, 
Hayward, 
That a fuit of law, and all judicial prace/s, is not 
in itfelf a fin, appears from courts being erected by 
content in the apoltles days, for the management 
and condu€t of them. Kertlewell. 
The patricians they chofe for their patrons, to 
anfwer tor their appearance, and detend them in 
any proce/s. Swift, 
PROCESSION. n. f. [proceffion, Fr. pro- 
cefio, Lat.] A train marching in cere- 
monious folemnity,. 
If there be caufe for the church to go forth in 
folemn proceffion, his whole family have fuch buti- 
nefs come upon them, that no one can be fpared. 


Hooker. 
Him all his train 
Follow’d in bright proeefficn. Milton, 
’ Tis the proceffion ot a funeral vow, 
Which cruel laws to Indian wives allow. Dryden. 


The prietts, Potitius at their head, 

In fkins of bealts involv’d, the long proce/fion led. 
Dryden. 

When this vaft congregation was formed into a 
regular proce/fion to attend the ark of the covenant, 
the king marched at the head of his people, with 
hymns and dances. MAAdifan 

It is to be hoped, that the perfons of wealth, who 
made their proce/fron through the members of thefe 
new erected feminaries, will contribute to their 
maintenance. Addifon. 

The Ethiopians held an annual facrifice of twelve 
days ta the gods; all that time they carried their 
images in procefion, and placed them at their 
feltivals. Broome. 

To Proce’sston. «. xe [from the noun. | 
To go in proceffion. A low word. 

| Proce'ssionaL. adj. [from precefron.] 
Relating to proceflion. 

PROCE'sstonary. adj. [from proceffou. | 
Confitting in proceffion. 

Rogations or litanies were then the very flrength 
and comfort of God's church; whereupon, in the 
year 506, it was by the council of Aurelia decreed, 
that the whole church thould beftow yearly at the 
featt of Pentecoft, three days in that proce/fionary 
fervice. Elyeker. 

PRO'CHRONISM. x. f. [mpoxpouruG.] An 
errour in chronology ; a dating a thing 

| before it happened. Da. 

Pro/CIDENCE. n. f.[pracidentia, Lat. ] Fall- 
ing down ; dependence beiow its natural 
place. 

PRO'CINCT, 2.f, [procincus, Lat.] Com- 
plete preparation; preparation brought 
to the point of adtion. 

When all the plain 
Cover’d with thick imbatti’d fguadrons bright, 
Chariots, and faming arms, and fery fteeds, 
Reflecting blaze on blaze, firt met his view, 
War he perceiv’d, war in procin@, Milton. 


To PROCLAIM, w.a., [proclamo, Latin ; 
proclamer, French. ] 
1. To promulgate or denounce by a folemn 
or legal publication. 
When thou comeit nigh unto a city to fight 
againit it, proclaim peace UAW Ite Deuteronomy. 


PRO 


1] prociaim a liberty for you, faith the Lord, t9 

the fword and to the peftilence. Jorn 
Heralds 

With trumpet’: found, throughout the hoft proc: 

A folemn council. ALEI 

While in another’s name you peace deciare, 
Princefs, you in your own proclaim a war, Dryde, 

She to the palace Icd her gueit, 

Then offer'dincenfe, and prociaim’d a feall, Drydez, 

2. To tell openly. 

Some profligate wretches, were the apprehenfonsg 
of punilhments of hame taken away, would as 
openly proclaim their atheifry, as their lives du 

Locke. 
While the deathlefs mufe 
Shall fing the juit, (hall o’er their head diffufe 
Perfumes with lavil hand, the thall prociaim 
Thy crimes alone. Prisr, 
. To outlaw by publick denunciation. 

I heard myfelf proc/uimed. Shakfveare. 

PROCLAMER. x. fe [from proclaim.| One 
that publifhes by authority. 

The great proclaimer, with z voice 
More awful than the found of trumpet, cry’d 
Repentance, and heaven’s kingdom nigh at kard 
To all baptiz’d. Alto. 

PROCLAMA TION, x. f. [proclamatio, Lat. 
proclamation, Fr. from proclaim, 

1. Publication by authority. 

2. A declaration of the king’s will openly 
publifhed among the people. 

It the king fent a proclamation for their repair to 
their houfes, lome nobleman puttifhed a proteftation 
againtt thofe proclamations, Clarendon, 

ProcLi'vitye z. /. [proclivitas, proclivis, 
Latin. | 

te Tendency ; natural inclination; pro. 
penfion ; pronene’s. 

The fentitive appetite may engender a procéiurty 
to fteal, but not a neceflity to feal. Branthall. 

2. Readinefs ; facility of attaining. 

He had fuch a dextrous proc/ivity, as his teachers 
were fainto reitrain his forwardnefs, that his brothers 
might keep pace with him. Wotton. 

ProcLi' vous, edje [proclivis, Latin,} 
Inclined; tending by nature. Diti, 

PROCO'NSUL, x. f. [Latin] A Roman 
oficer, who governed a province with 
confular authority. 

Every child kuoweth how dear the works of 
Homer were to Alexander, Virgil to Auguitu:, 
Aufonius to Gratian, who made him proconjx/, 
Chaucer to Richard at. and Gower to Henry 1v. 

Peachaw. 

PROCO'NSULSHIP, x. f. [from preoconful. } 
The ofice of a procontful. 

To PROCRASTINATE, œ. a. [procsrofi:. 
nor, Lat.] ‘To defer; to delay ; to put 
off from day io day, 

Hopelefs and helplefs doth A°geon wind, 

But to precraffinate hislifelefsend. Sbakfaeasa. 

Let mea ferioully aad attentively liten to thar 
voice within them, and they wall certainly need ne 
other medium §0 convince them, either ot the error 
or danger of thus precrajtinating their repeatance, 

Divay of Piety, 

Jo Procra'sTINATE, ‘To be 
dilatory. 

Setout early and refolutety without procrzfinating 
or looking back. Hammona. 

l procraflinate more than IT did twenty years ava, 
and have feveral things to inih, whica L put of to 
twenty years hence. Seit to Pepe. 

PROCRASTINATION. HS, [p acraftinatia, 
Latin; from procroflinate.| — Delay; 
dilatorinefs. 

How defperate the hazard of fuch prscraflirat se 
is, hath been convincingly demonftrated by better 
pens, Decay of Picty. 

PROCRASTINA' TOR, z. /. [from procrattin 
nate,|} A dilatory perfon. 
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Pro'cREANT. adj. [procreans, Lat.] Pro. 
duGtive ; pregnant, 

The temple-haunting martlet does approve, 

By his lov’d manwanary, that heav’ns breath 

Smells wooingly here : no jutting frieze, 

Bur this bird 

Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle. 

Shak/peare. 

Jo PRO'CREATE, v. a. [procrco, Latin ; 

prucreer, Fr.) To generate; to pro- 

duce. 

Flies crufhed and corrupted, when inclofed in 
fuch veffels, did never procreate a new fly. Bentley, 

Since the earth retains her fruittul power, 

To procreate plants the foreft to reftore ; 
Say, whv to nobler animals alone 
Should the be feeble, and unfruitful grown ? 
Blackmore. 
PrRocrea TION, 2. f. [ procreation, Fr. pro- 
creatio, Lat. from procreate.) Genera- 
tion ; production. 

The enclofed warmth, which the earth hath 
flirred up by the heat of the fun, afliiteth nature in 
the {peedier procreation of thofe varieties which the 
earth bringeth forth. Raleigh. 

Neither her outfide form’d fo fair, nor ought 
In frecreation common to all kinds. Milton, 

Uncieannefs is an unlawful gratification of the 
appetite of procreation. South. 

Pro'CREATIV®. adj, (from procreate.) 
Generative ; productive. 
The ordinary period of the human procreati ve 
faculty in males is fixty-five, in females forty-five. 
Aale. 
PRo'ČREATIVENESS. z. f. [from procrea- 
ive.) Power of generation. 

Thefe have the accurit privilege of propagating 
and not expiring, and have reconciled the procrea- 
tivene/s of corporeal, with the duration of incorpo- 
real fub/tances. Decay of Piety. 

Procrea’tor. x. f. [from procreate.) 
Generator ; begetter, 


PRO'CTOR. m. Ja [contracted from pro- 


curator. | 


1. A manager of another man’s affairs. 

The matt clamorous for this pretended reforma- 
tion, are either atheitts, or elfe procfors fuborned by 
atheiits. Hocker. 

2. An attorney inthe fpiritaal court. 

I find him chareing the inconveniencies in the 
p3yment of tythes upon the clergy and Mee 
Swift. 
3. The magiftrate of the univerfity. 
The preéfor fent his fervitor to call him. 

alter. 
To Pro'cTor. v. z. [from the noun | To 
manage. <A cant word. 

l cannot pr:é?cr mine own caufe fo weli 
To make it clear. Shakfpeare. 


Fro’crorsurp, #./, [from prefor.] Office 
or dignity of a proétor, 

From a (cholar he became a fellow, ard the prefi- 
dent of the college, after he had received all the 
graces and degrees, the pro‘tor/bip and the dottor- 
hip. Clarendon. 

PROCU'MBENT. adj. [ procumbens, Latin. | 
Lying down; prone. 

PROCU'RABLE. adj. [from procure.] To 
be procured ; obtainable ; acquirable. 
_ Though it be a far more common and procuradble 
liquor than the infufton of lignum nephriticum, it 
may yet be eafily fub/tituted in its room. Royle. 


Pro’curacy.m S. [from procure.] The 
management of any thing. 


PROCURA'TION. x, f. [fiom procure] The 
at of procuring. 
Thofe, who formerly were doubtful in this matter, 
upon {trict and repeated inipeCtion of thefe bodies, 
and frocuratien of plain hells from this iland, are 
now convinced, thatthefe are the remains of fea- 
animals. Woodward. 


Paocura’ror. z. f. [from procuro, Latin; 


PRO 


procurateur, Fr.] Manager; one who 
tranfa¢ts affairs for another. 

I had in charge at my depart from France, 

AS procurator for your excellence, 
To marry princels Marg’ret for your grace. 
Sbhak/peare. 
They confirm and feal 
Their undertaking with their deareft blood, 
As procurators for the commonweal. Daniel. 

When the procuraters of king Antigonus impofed 
a rate upon the fick people, that came to Edepfum 
to drink the waters which were lately fprung, and 
were very healthful, they inftantly dried up. Taylor. 

PROCURATO'RIAL. adj. [from procurator. | 
Made by a proétor. 

All procuratorial exceptions ought to be made 
before conteftation of fuit, and not afterwards, as 
being dilatory exceptions, if a proctor was then made 
and coaitituted. Ayliffe. 

Procu RATORY. adj. [from procurator.) 
Tending to procuration. 

To PROCU’RE. v. a. [procuro, Latin; 
procurer, French. } 

1. To manage; to tranfact for another. 

2. To obtain ; to acquire. 

They hall fear and tremble, for all the profperity 
that I precure unto it. Jeremiah. 

Happy though but ill, 


If we procure not to ourfelves more woe. Milton, 
We no other pains endure, 
Than thofe that we ourfelves procure. Dryden. 


Then by thy toil procur’d, thou food fhait eat. 
Dryden. 
3. To perfuade; to prevail on. 
Is it my lady mother ? 
What unaccuitom’d caufe procures her hither ? 
Swak/peare. 
Whom nothing can procure, 
When the wide world runs biafs, from his will 
To writhe his limbs, and fhare, not mend the ill. 
Herbert. 
. To contrive ; to forward. 
Proceed, Salinus, to procure my fall, 
And by the doom of death end woes and all. S426. 
To Procu’re, v. x. To bawd; to pimp. 
Our author calls colouring, lena fororis, in plain 
Englith, the bawd of her fitter, the defign or drawing: 
fhe cloaths, fhe drefies her up, fhe paints her, (he 
makes her appear more lovely than naturally fhe 1s, 
fhe procures for the defign, and makes lovers for her. 
Dryden. 
With what impatience muft the mufe behold 
The wile by her precuring huiband fold? Dryden. 
PRocUREMENT. ze f. The att of pro- 
curing. 
They mourn your ruin as their proper fate, 
Curfiog the emprefs, tor they thiok it done 
By her procurement. Dryden, 
Procu’rer. 7. / [from procure. | 
1, One that gains; obtainer. 
Angling was, after tedious ftudv, a moderator of 
paffions, and a procurer of contentednefs. Walion. 
2. Pimp; pander. 
Strumpets in their youth turn procurers in their 
age. Sout. 
PROCU'RESS. xe f. [from procure.) A 
bawd. 
I faw the moft artful procurefs in town feducing a 
young girl. . Spectator. 


PRO'DIGAL. adj. [prodigus, Lat. prodigue, 
Fr.] Profufe; wafteful; expenfive ; 
Javith; not frugal; not parfimonious : 
with of before the thing, 

Left 1 fhould feem over prediga/ in the praife of 
my countrymen, l wili only preicnt you with fome 
few verfes. Camden, 

Be now as prodigal of all dear grace, 

As nature was in making graces dear, 

When the did ftarve the general world befide, 

And prodigally gave them all to yous Shak /peare. 
My chief care 

Js to come fairly off trom the great debts, 

Wherein my tame, fomething too prodigal, 

Hath lett me gaged. 


AY haklpeare. | 
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the ret; whereupon one faid, fee your baferefs, that 
when you find a liberal mind, you will take moft of 
him; no, faid Diogenes, but 1 mean to beg of the 
reit again. Bacone 
As a hero, whom his bafer foes 
In troops furround ; now thefe affails, now thofe, 
Though prodigal of life, difdains to die 
By common hands. Denham. 
Here patriots live, who, for their country’s goods 
In fighting fields were prodigal of blood. Dryden. 
The prodigal cf foul rufh'd on the ttroke 
Of lifted weapons, and did wounds provoke. Dryden. 
O! beware, 
Great warrior, nor, too predigal of life, 
Expofe the Briti fafety. Philips. 
Some people are prodigal cf their blood, and others 
fo (paring, as if fo much life and blood went together. 
Bacon, 
PRODIGAL. 2. f. A wafter; a fpendthrift. 
A beggar grown rich, becomes a prediga/; forto 
obfcure his former obicurity, he puts on riot and 
excels. Ben Jon on. 
Thou 
Ow’ft all thy loffes to the fates; but I, 
Like wafteful prodigals, have catt away 
My happinefs. Denham. 
Let the watteful prodigal be flain. Drydens 
PRODIGA'LITY. 2 /. [prodigalité, Fr. 
from prodigal,| Extravagance; profu- 
fion ; wafte; exceffive liberality. 
A fweeter and lovelier gentleman, 
Fram’d in the prodigality of nature, 
The fpacious world cannot again afford. Sbak/p, 
He that decries covetoufnefs, ihould not be held an 
adverfary to him that oppofeth prodigality. 
Glanville, 
It is not always fo obvious to diftinguifh between 
an act of liberality and act of prod‘gality. South. 
The mott fevere cenfor cannot but be pleafed with 
the prodigality of his wit, though at the fame time 
he could have wifhed, that the matter of it had been 
a better manager. Dryden. 
Pro'DIGALLY. adv. [from prodigal.) Pro- 
fufely ; waitefully ; extravagantly. 
We are not yet fo wretched in our fortunes, 
Nor in our wills fo loft, as to abandon 
A friendthip prodiza//y, of that price 
As is the fenate and the people ot Rome, 
Ben Fonlon. 
I cannot well be thought fo prodiza/ly thittty of 
my fubjects bluod, as to venture my own life. 
King Charles. 
The next in place and punifhment are they, 
Who predigally throw rheir fouls away 5 
Fools, who repining at their wretched ftate, 
Aud loathing anxious life, fuborn’d their fate. 
Dryden, 
Nature not bounteous now, but Javith grows, 
Our paths with flow’rs the prodigaliy ftrows. 
Dryden. 
PRODIGIOUS., ad. [prodigisfys, Latin 5 
prodigieux, Fr.) Amazing ; aftonifhing ; 
fuch as may fcem a prodigy ; portentous ; 


enormous; monftrous; amazingly great. 
lf e’er he have a child, abortive be it, 
Prodigiovs and untimely brought to light ! 
Shak/peare. 
An emiffion of immateriate virtues we are a little 
doubtful to propound, it being fo prodigious; but 
that it is conftantly avouched by many. Bacon. 
It is prodigicus to have thunder ina clear (ky. 
Brown. 
Then entring at the gate, 
Conceal’d in clouds, prodigious to relate, 
He mix’d, unmark'd, among the bufy throng. 
Drydens 
The Rhone enters the lake, and brings along with 
it a prodigicus quantity of water. Addifen. 
It is a fcandal to chriftianity, that in towns, 
where there is a predizicus increale in the number 
of houfes and inhabitants, fo little care fhould be 
taken for churches. Swift. 
Propi'GiousLy. adv. [from prodigious. | 
1. Amazingly ; aftonifhingly; portentoully; 
enormoufly. 
I do not mean abfolutely according to philofophick 
exactnefs infinite, but only infinite or innumerable 


Dicgenes did beg more of a frea’ga’ man than | as to us, or their number prodigiou/ly greate Rupe 
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2. It is fometimes ufed asa familiar hyper- 


bole, 
ham predigicu/ly pleafed with this joint ATA 
ope. 
Propi'ciousness, ». /. [from end ata 
Enormoufnefs ; portentouinefs ; amaz- 
ing qualities. 
Pro'DIGY, 2. f. [prodige, Fr. prodigium, 
Latin. } 
a, Any thing out of the ordinary procefs 
of nature, trom which omens are drawn; 


orteit. 
Bc no more anexhal’d meteor, 
A prodig y of fear, and a portent 


Ot broached mifchiet to the unborn times. 
Shakjpeare. 


The party oppofite to our fettlemenr, feeim to be 
driven out of all human methods, and are reduced 
to the poor comfort of prodigies and old women's 
fables. Addifen. 


2. Monfter. 

Mott of mankind, through their own flugsiflinefs, 

become nsture’s prodigies, not her children. 
Bag Jonpn. 
3. Anv thing afhonilhing for good or bad. 
They would leem prodigies of learning. Spel? 
PRODI'TION., 2. J. | proditio, lt.) Treafon; 
treachery. Ainfworth. 
PRO'DIIOR. 2. j. [Latin] A traitor, 

Not in ufe. 

Piel’d priet, dof thou command me be Murt out? 

—I do, thou moft ufurping proditor,  Shakipeure. 
PRroDITO'RIOUS., adj. [trom proditor, fia 
a. Traiterous; treacherous; perfidious, 

Not in ufe. 

Now proditerious wretch! what haft thou done, 
To makeghis barb'rous bafe affaflinate 2 Daniel. 

2, Apt to make difcoveries. 

Solid and conclutive characters are emergent from 
the mind, and (tart out of children when themfelves 
jeaft think of it; for nature is proditorioxs. Wott.n. 

GoPRODU'CE. v. a. [produco, Lat. pro- 
duire, French. | 
a. To offer to the view or notice. 

Produce your caufe, faith the Lord ; bring forth 

your ttrong reafons. Waiah, 
g. To exhibit to the publick. 

Your parents did not produce you much into the 

world, whereby you avuided many wrong f{teps. 
Swift. 
3. To bring as an evidence. 

It feems not meet, nor wholefome to my place, 

To be produc’d againft the Moor. Shakf{peare, 
4. To bear; to bring forth, as a vege- 
table. 

This foil produces all forts of palm-trees. Sundys. 

ç. To caule; to effect; to gencrate; to 
beget. 

Somewhat is produced of nothing; for lyes are 
fufficient to breed opinion, and opinion brings on 


dubitance. Bacon, 
They by imprudence mix’d 
Produce prodigious births of body or mind. Milion. 
Thou all this good of evil fhalt produce. Milton, 
Clouds may rain, and tain produce 
Milon. 


Fruits in her fotten’d foil. 
Obferving in ourfelves, that we can at pleature 
move feyeral parts of our bodies; the effects allo, 
that natural bodies are able to pr.duce in one another, 
occurring every Moment to our fenfes, we both thefe 
ways get the idea of power, Locke. 
Hincer light but trom ftriking cn porphyre, and 
its colours vanith, it no longer produces any {uch 
ideas; upon the return of light, it freduces thefe 
appearances again, Locke. 
“his wonder of the fculptor's hand 
Produc’d, his art was at a Rand. Addifon. 


Pro'puce. . /. [from the’verb, This 
noun, though accented on the laft fylla- 
ble by Dryden, is generally accented on 
the former. | 

1. Produét; that which any thing yiclds or 


brings. 


i 


| 
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You hoard not health for your own private ufe, 


Buton the publick fpend the rich produce. Dryden. 


2. Amount; profit; gain; emergent fum 
or quantity. 

In Stafordthire, after their lands are marled, they 
fow it with barley, allowing three buthels to an acre. 
Its common froduce is thirty buthels. Mortimer. 

This tax has already been fo often tricd, that we 
know the exact produce of it. Addijon. 

Propu’cEnt. z. fe [from produce.) One 
that exhibits ; one that offers. 


If an inttrument be produced with a proteftation ; 


in favour of the producent, and the adverfe party 
does not contradiét, it thall be conltrued to the 
advantage of the producent. Ayliffe. 
Propu'cer. x. f. [from produce.) One 


that generates or produces. 
By examining how I, that could contribute 
nothirg to mine own being, Mould be here, 1 came 
to afk the fame quettion for my father, and fo am 
led in a direct line toa frit producer that mult be 
more than man. Suckling. 
Whenever want of money, or want of defire in 
the confumer, make the price low, that iminediately 
reaches the firft producer, Locke. 
Propu/ciBLe. adj, [from produce. | 

Such as may be exhibited. 

There is no reafon producibleto free the chriftian 
children and idiots from the blame of not believing, 
which will not with equal force be groducible for 


thefe heathens, to whom the gofpel was never 
revealed. Hasimond. 


That is accounted probable, which has better 
arguments producibie for it, than can be brought 
againit it. South. 

Many warm expreffions of the fathers are prodi- 
ciblein this cafe. Decay of Pisty 

z. Such as may be generated or made. 

The falts producible, are the alcalis or fixt falts, 
which feem to have an antipathy with acid ones. 

B yl-. 
Propu/CrBLeNess. x. f. [from producible. 
The ftate of being producible. 

To confirm our doctrine of the preduciblencfs of 
falts, Helmont affures us, that by Paracetfus’s fal 
circulatum, folid bodies, particularly ftones, may 


be tranf{muted into actual falt equiponderant. 
Boyle. 


Pro/pucr. n.f. [produdtus, Lat. produit, 
Fr. Milton accents it on the firit fylla- 


ble, Pope on the laft.} 
1. Something produced by nature, as fruits, 
rain, metals. 
The landholder, haviog nothing but what the 


produ of his land will yield, mutt take the market- 
rate. Locke. 


Our Britith prodiés are of fuch kinds and quan- 
tities, as can turn the balance of trade to our 


advantage, Addifon. 
Range in the fame quarter, the produc?s ot the 


fame feafon. Spectator. 
Sce thy bright altars 


Heap'd with the produé?s of Sabzn fprings. Pope. 


2. Work; compofition; effect of art or 


labour. 

Moft of thofe books, which have obtained great 
reputation in the world, are the pradué?s of great 
and wife men. Watts. 

3. Thing confequential ; effect. 
Thefe are the produe? 
OF thofe ill-mated marrizges. Milton. 
4. Refult; fum: as, the produc? of many 
fums added to each other; the produ? of 


a trade, 
Propu'cTiLe. adj. {from produco, Lat.] 
Which may be produced, or drawn out 


at length. 
PRODU'CTION, u. f. [produion, Fr, from 


produc? | 
1. The act of producing. 


A paioter fhould forefee the harmony of the lights 
and shadows, taking from each of them that which 
will moft condnce to the produ@iuw of a beautiful 


eect. 


Dryden, l 
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| 2. The thing produced ; fruit; produce, 


The beft of queens and beft of herbs we owe 
To that bold nation which the way did fhow 
‘Yo the fair region, where the fun does rile, 
Whofe rich productions we fojultly prize. Waller. 

What would become of the ferofulous confump~ 
live production, turniflicd by our men of wit and 
learning? Swift. 

3. Compofition ; work of art or ftudy. 

We have had our names prefixed at length, to 

whole volumes of mean productions. Swift. 


Propu cTIVE. adj. [from produce. ] Having 
the power to produce; fertile; genera- 
tive; efficient. 

In thee, 
Not in themfelves, all their known virtue appzars 
Produtiveas in herb and plant. ililton. 
This is turning nobility unto a principle of virtue » 
and making it preduétive of merit, as it is under- 
{tood to have been originally a reward of it. 
Speclatcr. 
Be thou my aid, my tunefel fong infpire, 
And kindle, with thy own freduéive tire. Diyden, 
It the prodvé?ive fat ot the marl be fpent, itis 
not capable of being mended with new. Mortimer. 
Numbers of Scots are glad to exchange thcir barren 
hills for our fruitful vales fo productive of that grain. 


Swift. 
Hy men’s flames like ftars unite, 
And burn for everonc ; 
Chatte as cold Cynthia's virgin light, 
P, oduélive as the fun. Pepe. 


Plutarch, in his life of Thefeus, fays, that that 

age was predu?ive vi men of prodigious ttature. 
Broome. 
PRO'EM. 2.f. [zecc wo; proæmium, Latin 5 
proeme, old Fr.] Pretace ; introduction, 
One and the fame proem, containing a general 
motive to provoke people to- obcdience of all and 
every one of thefe precepts, was pretixed before the 
decalogue. White. 

So glu2’d the tempter, and his froem tun'd. 
Milton. 

Thus much may ferve by way of proem, 

Proceed we therefore to our poem. Swift. 
Jultinian has, in the proes to the digeits, only 
prefixed the term of five years for ftudying the laws. 
Aylife. 
PROFANA TION. x. f. (profanation, kr. 


from prejano, Lat. | 
1, The act of violating any thing facred. 
He knew how bold men are to take even from 
God himfelf; how hardly that houfe would be kept 
from impious profanation he knew. Hocker. 
What Iam and what I would, are to your ears 
divinity ; to any others, profumation. Shak/peare. 
’T were profaration ot ous joys, 
To tell the laity our love. Donne. 
Profanation ot the Lord's day, and of other 
folemn teltival days, which are devoted to divine and 
religious offices, is impious. White. 
All profanation and invafion of things facred, is 
an offence againit the eternallaw of nature. South. 
Others think I ought not to have tranflated 
Chaucer: they fuppofe a vencration due to his oid 
language, and that it is little lefa than profanaticr 
and facrilege to alter it Dryer: 
2» Jrreverence to lioly things or perfons. 
Great men may jeft with faints, ’tis witin thems 
But, in the lefs, foul  ofanarrom. Sbatjpeure. 


PROFA'NE, adj, [ profane, Fr. from pra- 
fanus, Lat. ] 
1. Irreverent to facred names or things. 
Profane fellow ! 
Wert thou the fon ot Jupiter, ard no more 
But what thou art dendes, thou wert too bafe 
To be his groom. Shat/scave, 

Thefe have caufed the weak to tumble, and the 
profane to blafpheme, dferrdung the one, and harden- 
ing the other. Souls. 

2. Not facred: fecular. 

The univerfality of the deluge sa atteted by 
profane hittory ; tor the fame of it 1s gone through 
the earth, and there are records pr traditions cora 
cerning it in all the parts of Uns and the new found 
world. Luit. 

has 
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3. Polluted ; not pure. 
~ Nothing is profane that ferveth to hely things. 
A Raleigh. 
4. Not purified by holy rites. 
Far hence be fouls praofare, 
The Sibyl ery’d, and from the grove abftain. 
DAs. 
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3. To declare publickly one’s fill in any 
art or {cience, fo as to iavite employ- 
ment. 

What, mafter, read you ? frh refolve me that. 
—! read that I profefs theart of love. Sbakfpeare. 

Without eyes thou thalt want light; brofefs not 
the knowledge therefore that thou halt not. Lccles. 


To PROFA'NE. Se a. [ profano, Lat. profaner, | To PROFE'SS. w. 2 


French. | 
1, To violate; to pollute. 


He then, that is not furnifh’d inthis fort, 
Deth but vlurp the facred name ot knight, 


Profanicg this moit honourable order. Sha b‘peare. i 


Pity the temple frefanec of ungodly mea. 
2 Maccabees. 
Foretafted fruit 


Profin'd firk by the lergent, by him firat 


Mace common and unhallow’d. Mision. 
How tar have we 

Frofan'i thy heav’n!y giftof poefy ? 

Made proltitute and profligate the mufe, | 

Debas’d. Dryden. 


How are feftivals profaned ? When they are not 
yegarded, nor diftinguithed from commoa days; 
when they are made initruments of vice and vanity; 
when they are fpent in luxury and debauchery ; 
whenour joy degenerates into fenfuality, and we 
expre(s it by intemperance and excels. Neljon. 

2. To put to wrong ule. 
I fee? me much to blame, 

So idly to profene the precious time. Shak /peare. 
PRora NELY. adv. [from profane.| With 
irreverence to facred names or things. 

1 will hold my tongue no more, as touching their 
wickednels, which they profusely cominit. 

2 Efdras. 

Let none of things ferious, much lefs cf divine, 
When beliy and head's full, profemesy difpure. 

bea ‘Fonfon. 

That proud fcholar, intending to ereét altars to 

Virgil, {peaks of Homer too profanely. Broome. 

PROFA'NEXNESS, x. /. [from profane.) Irre- 
verence of what is facred. 
Apollo, pardon 

My great profanenefs 'gaintt thy oracie ! Sak/p, 

ou can banifh trom thence fcurrility and pro. 

Sfanenefs, and reftrain the licentious infolence of poets 

and their actors. Deyden. 

Edits again immorality and prefaneze/s, laws 
againt{t oaths and execratious, we uample upon. 

Atterbury. 
PROFA'NER. 2. f/. [from profane.| Polu- 
ter; violater. 

The argument which our Saviour uieth againft 
profaners of the temple, he taketh tiom the ufe 
whereunto it was with fclemnity confecrated. 


Hosker. 
Rebellious fubjects, enemies to peace, 
Profaners of this neighboureiteined teel,  SAurk/p. 
There are a lighter ludicrous fort ot prefers, who 
ufe the fcripture to furnid: out their jefts. 
Gru-rament of the Tonzuc. 
PROFECTION. 2. fe | profectio, Latin.] 
Advance ; progreffion, 
This, with profec?ion of the horofcope unto the 
feventh houle of oppotite figns, every Seventh year 
opprefieth living natures. brown, 


To YROFE'SS, v. a. [profeffer, Fr. from 
profefiusy Lar. } 
3. To declare himif in ftrong terms of 
any opinion or charaéter. 
The day almoft itlelf profe//es yours, 
And little is to do. , Shakfpiare. 
Would you have me fpeak after my cuttomm, 
As being a projefs’d iyrant to their fex? SLak/p. 
Let no man, that profeffes himfelf a chrittian, 
kecp fo heathenish a fam:ly, as aot to fee God be 
daily wosthipped in it. Duy of Man. 
. Pretending firft 
Wile to Ay pain, srcf-fiig next the fpy. 
A fervant to thy fez, adlave to thee, 
A toc profeto barren chaftity. Dryden, 
2. To make 2 fhow of any fentimeats by 
loud declaration. 
Love well your futher ; 
So your frof ang zioma I camauthim. Shatfy. 


Milton, 


| 1, To declare openly. 


They profe/s, that they know God, but in works 
they deny him. Titus. 
Profe/s unto the Lord, that I am come unto the 
country, which the Lord {ware unto our fathers. 
Deuteronomy. 
2. Toenter into a fate of life by a publick 
declaration. 

But Purbeck, as profe/? a huntrels and a nur, 

The wide and wealthy fea, nor all his pow'r refpects. 
7 Drayton. 
3. To declare friendfhip. Not in ufe, 
As he does conceive, 

He is difhonour’d by a man, which ever 

Profefs'd to him; why, his revenges muft 

In that be made more bitter. Shat fpeare. 
PROFE'SSEDLY, adve (from profijed.] 

According to open declaration made by 

himfelf. : 

l could not grant too much to men, that being 
profejediy my tubjccts, pretended religious ftrict- 
nels. Aing Charles, 

Virgil, whom he prafcfedly imitated, has lur- 
pafied him among the Romans. Dryden, 

England I travelled over, profe/edly fearching all 
places I patied along. Woudward. 

Prore'ssion. a. fe [profedzon, Fr. trom 
profefs. | 

te Calling ; vocation ; known employment. 
The term profeffon is particularly ufed 
of divinity, phylick, and law, 

` l muft tell you, 
You tender more your perlon’s honour, than 
Your high profefion Spiritual. Skakfpeare. 
lf we confound arts with the abufe of them, we 

fhall condemn all honeft trades; tor there are that 
deceive in all profefions, and bury in torgetfulnefs 
all knowledge, Raleigh, 

Some of our prof:ffion keep wounds tented. 

Wijeman. 

No other one race, not the fons of any one other 
prof-fion, not perhaps altogether, are fo much {cat- 
tered amongft all profefions, as the ions of clergymen, 

Spratt. 

This isa practice, in which multitudes, befides 

thofe of the learned profeffioxs, may be engaged. 
Watts. 
2. Declaration. 

A naked profe[jion may have credit, where no 
other evidence can be given. Glanville. 

The profeffions of princes, when a crown is the 
bait, are a Slender fecurity, Lefley. 

Moft profiigately falfe, with the ttrongett pro- 
Sefhons of Sincerity. ; Swift. 

3- The act of declaring one’s felf of any 
party or opinion. 

For by oil in their lamps, and the firft lighting 
of them, which was commen to them both, is meant 
that ioleran profe/fion ot faith and repentance, which 
all chrittians znake in baptiim. Tillctfon, 

When chrittianity came to be taken up, for the 
fake of thofe civil encouragements which attended 
their profe/ion, the complaint was applicable to 
chriftians. Swift. 

PROFESSIONAL. aaj. [from profeffion. } 
Relating to a particular calling or pro- 
feffion. 


Prefi(fiona!, as well as national, refle€tions are to 
be avoided. 


Prore'ssor. me fe [profefeur, Fr. from 
profe/s. | 

1. One who declares himfelf of any opinion 
or party. 

When the holinefs of the profe/irs of religion is 
decayed, you may doubt the fpringiag up of a new 
fect. Buc 

Ahe whole church of profeffors at Philippi 


On. 
£Q 


Clariffa, | 


PRO 


whom ke wiites, was not made up wholly of the 
elect, Gucere, and perfevering chraitians, but like the 
net, in Chirilt’s parable, that caught both good aud 
bad, and had no doubt fome infincere perfons, hypo- 
crites, and temporaries in it. f Hammond, 

2. One who publickly practiles or teaches 
an art. 

Profcff rs in moft fciences are generally the worft 
qualined to explain their meanings to thole who are 
not of their tribes., i}. Swift 

3. One who is vifibly religious. 

Ordinary illiterate people, who were profcffors, 
that fhewed a concern tor religion, feemed much 
converfant in St. Paul's epiftles. Locke. 

PRoFe’ssoRSHIP, w. J. (from profesor. | 
‘The itation or office of a publick teacher. 

Dr. Prideaux fucceeded him in the prefefforfhip ; 
being then elected bilhop ot Worcelter, sanderion 
fucceeded him in the regius p2fe//or/bip. Walton, 

To PRO'FFER. œe a. [profero, Lat. pro- 
ferer, Fr. | 
1. To propofe ; to offer to acceptance, 

To them that covet fuch eye-glutting gain, 

Preffer thy gifts, and fitter fervants entertain. 
Spenfere 

Does Cato fend this anfwer back to Czfar, 

For all hus generous cares and proffer’ trendthip ? 
Addijcr. 
2. To attempt of one’s own accord, 

None, among the choice and prime 
Of thofe heav’n-warring champions, could be found 
So hardy as to proffer, or accept, 
Alone, the dreadtul voyage. 

| PRO'E FER. z. f. [from the verb. ] 

1, Offer made; fomething propofed to 

acceptance. h 

Balilius, content to take that, fince he could have 

no more, allowed her reafons, and took her progr 

thankfully, Sidneye 
Proffers, not took, reap thanks for their reward. 

Shak\pearee 


Miltcre 


The king 
Great proffers fends of pardon and of grace, 
lf they would yield, and quietnefs embrace. Danis/. 
He made a proffer tolay down his commithon of 
command in the army. Clarendon. 
But thefe, nor alı the profers you can make, 
Are worth the heiter which 1 fet toftake. Dryden, 
2. Eiay ; attempt. 
lt is done with ume, and by little and little, and 
with many ellays and proffers. Bacon. 


Pro’FFERER. 2. fe [trom proffer.) He that 
offers. 
Maids, in modetty, fay no, to that 
Which they would have the prof 'rer conttrue ay. 
Shak/peare. 
He who always refufes, taxes the proffercr with 
ind:fcretion, and declares his allittance ueedlefs. 
Collier. 


ProFi'crence, } z. /. [from proficis, Lat. | 
ProFi/crency. ý Pront; advancement 
in any thing; improvement gained. It 
is applied to 1atellectual acquitition, 
Pertons of riper years, who mocked into the 
church during the three trit centuries, were obliged 
to pais through inftructions, and give account of their 
proficiency. Addin. 
some retećting with too much fatisfaction on their 
own proficiencics, or prefuming va their election by 
Gou, perluade themlelves into a carelels fecurity. 
Rogers, 
PROFICIENT. 2. fe (proficiens, Lat.j One 
who has made advances in any itudy or 
bufinefs. 


| am fo good a proficient in ene quarter of an 
hour, that I can drink with any üakerain his own 
language. Shukjpeare. 
1 am difpofed to receive further light in this matter, 
from thofe whom it will be no dilparagement tor 
much greater proficients than 1 to learn. Boyle. 
Young deathiiags were, by practice, made 


— — 
ae a 


Proficients in their tathers’ trade. Swift. 
Prori‘cuous, adj. ([proficuus, Latin.) 


| 
| Advantageous ; ufeful, 
i 


PRO 


Tris very praficuous to take a good large cofe, 


Harvey. 
To future times 
Proficuousy fuch a raze of men produce, 
As in the caufe ot virtue firm, may hx 
Her throne inviolate. Pailips. 


Prori'te. wf, (profile, Fr.] The fide 
tace; half face. 

The painter will not take that fide oi the face, 
which has fome notorious blemish in it; tut either 
draw it in profl, or elfe Ihadow the more im-erfect 
fide. Drydi». 

Till the end of the third century, I have not feen 
a Roman emperor drawn’ with a full face: they 
always appear in prafi/c, which gives us the view of a 
head very majeltic. Addifon. 

PROUIT. 7. J. (profit, Fr.] 
z. Gain; pecuniary advantage, 
Thou mutt know, 
Tis not my profit that does lead mine honour. 
Shak/peare. 

He thinks it highly juft, that all rewards ot truft, 
profit, or dignity thould be given only to thoie, 
whole principles direct them to preferve the confti- 
tution. Swift, 

2. Advantage; acceffion of good. 

What prose is it tor men now to live in heavirefs, 
and after death to look forpunithment? 2 Efdras. 

Wifdom that is hid, and treafure that is hoarded 
up, what prfr is in them both > Ecclefiafhicus. 

Say not what prot is there of my fervice 3 aud 
what good things fhalt { have hereatter.  Eeclus. 

The king did not love the barren wars with Scot- 
land, though he made his profr of the noife of them. 


Bacon. 


3. Improvement; advancement; profi- 


ciency. 
Jo Pro Fit. v. a. (profiter, Fr.] 
1. Tobenefit; to advantage. 
Whereto might the ttrength of their haads profit 
me ? fet. 
Let it profit thee to have heard, 
By terrible example, the reward 
Of difobedience. 
2, Toimprove; to advance. 
Tis a great means of profiting yourfelf, to copy 
diligently excellent pieces and beautiful defigns. 
Dryden, 


Milter. 


To PRO'FIT. v. z 
1. To gain advantage, 
The Romans, though poffeffed of their ports, did 
not profit much by trade. Arbuthnot. 
2. T'o make improvement. 
Meditate upon thefe things, give thyfelf wholly 


to them, that thy profting may appear to all. 
1 Timothy. 


She has profited io well already by your counfel, 
that the can fay her leffon. Dryden. 
5. To be of ufe or advantage. 
Oft times nothing profits more, 

Than felf-efteem grounded on jult and right. 
Milien, 
What profited thy thoughts, and toils, and cares, 
In vigour more contirm'd, and riper years? Prior. 


PRO'FITABLE. adj. [ profitable, Fr. from 
profit. | 
y. Gainfuls; lucrative. 
A pound of m.2n’s ficfh, taken from aman, 
Is not foettimabse or profitable, 
As fieth of muttors, bezfs, cr goats. Shakjpeare. 
The planting of hop-yard:, fowing of wheat and 
rape-feed, arc luund very profirad/e for the planters, 
in places apt tur them, and conlequently PERE 
for the kingdom. acon. 
2. Ufeful ; advantageous. 
‘fo wail iniends loft 
Is not by much fo wholefome, profitable, 
As to rejoice at friends but newly found. Sbak/p. 
Then Judas, thinking indeed that they would be 


profitable in many thing:, granted them peace. 
2 Maccabees, 


What was fo profitable to the empire, became 
fatal to the emperor. Arbuthnot. 
Pro’F: TABLENESS. 2. f. [from profitable. | 
a. Gainfulnefs. 

2. Ufefulnefs; advantageoufnels, 


PYRO 


We will now briefly take notice of the profrud/re 

nefs of plants for phyfick and food. Mere, 

What thall be the juft portion of thofe, whom 

neither the condefcenfion or kindnefs, nor wounds 

and fctferings of the Scn of God could periuade, nor 

yet the excellency, eafinels and prefrudblenefs of his 

commands invite > Calamy, 

| Pro/rivraBLy. adv. [from profitable. | 

1, Gainfully, 
2, Advantagcoufly ; ufefully. 

You have had many opportunities to fettle this 
reflection, and have profitably employed them. 
Wake. 
Pro'rITLESS. adj. [from proft.] Void of 


gain or advantage. Not ufed, though 


proper. 
We muft not think the Turk is fo unfkilful, 

To leave that latet, which concerns him tirit : 

Neglecting an attempt of eafe and gain, 

To wake and wage a danger projitle/s. Shak/peare. 
PRO'FLIGATE. adj, [ proffigatus, Latin. j 

Abandoned; loft to virtue and decency ; 

fhamelefs. 


Time fenfibly all things impairs ; 
Kofcommon. 


Our fathers have been worfe than theirs, 
And we than ours ; next age will fee 
A race more froff/gate than we, 
With all the pains we take, have fkill enough 
to be. 
How far have we 
Prophan'd thy heav'nly gift of poefy ? 
Made prottitute and profligate the mule, 
Debas’d to each obfcene and impious ufe, 
Whofe harmony was firft ordain'd above 
For tongues of angels, and for hymns of love. 
Dryden. 
Though Phalaris his brazen bull were there, 
And he wou’d dictate what he'd have your {wear, 
Be not lo profligate, but rather chufe 
To guard your honour, and your life to lofe. 
Dryden. 
Melancholy objects and fubye€ts will, at times, 
imprefs the molt profligate (pirits. Clarifja. 
Pro'FLIGATE. 2. /. An abandoned, fhame- 


lefs wretch, 

It is pleafant to fee a notorious profligate feized 
with a concer for his religion, and converting his 
fpleen into zeal. adddifon. 

l have heard a profligate offer much ftronger argu- 
mentsagain:t paying hisdebts,than ever he was known 
to do againit chriltianity ; becaufe he happened to 
be clofer preffed by the bailitf than the parlon. 

Swift, 

How could fuch a profligate as Antony, or a boy 
of eighteen, like Octavius, ever dare to dream of 
giving the law to fuch an empire and people ? 

Swift. 

To PRo/FLIGATE. ©. a. [profligo, Latin. ] 
To drive away. A word borrowed from 
the Latin without alteration cf the ienfe, 


but not ufed. 
Luvatories, to wafh the temples, hands, wrifts, 
and juguiars, do potently profligate and keep otf the 


venom. Harvey. 
PRo/FLIGATELY. adu., [trom profigace. | 
Shamelefly. 


Molt profligate’y falle, with the ttrongeft pro- 
fellions of fincerity. Sw fr. 
PRO'FLIGATENESS, wf. | from profligate.) 
The quality of being profligate. 
PRO'FLUENCE. 2. f. [from profluent. | 
Progreis ; courfe. 
In the profluence or proceedings of their fortunes, 
there was much difference between them. Potton, 
PRO'FLUENT. adj. [from profluens, Lat.) 
Flowing torward. 
Teach all nations what of him they learn’d, 
And his falvation ; them who thall believe 
Baptizing in the prefiuert ftream, the fign 
Ui walhing them from guilt of fin. Milton. 


PROFO'UND. adj. [profond, Fr. profun- 
dus, Lat. | 

1. Deep ; defcending far below the furface ; 
low with refpect to the neighbouring 
places, 


PRO 


All elfe deep {now and ice, 
A gulf profound, as that Serbonian bog 


Betwixt Damiata and mount Caius old. Alilier. 
He hath hither thru(t me down 
Into this gloom of Tartarus profound. Milin. 


2. Intellećtually deep; not obvious to the 
mind; not eafily fathomed by the mind : 
as, a profound zreatife. 

J Lowly; humble; fubmifs; fubmiffive. 

What words wilt thou ufe to move thy God to 
hear thee? what humble gelturcs ? what profound 
reverence ? Duppa. 

4. Learned beyond the common reach ; 
knowing to the bottom, 

Not orators only with the people, but even the 
very profoundeft difputers in all faculties, have hereby 
often, with the beit learned, prevailed moft. 

flooker. 

5. Deep in contrivance, 

The revolters are profound to make flaughter, 
though | have been a sebuker of them., — Hojea. 

5. Having profound or hidden qualities. 

Upon the corner of the moon, 

There hangs a vap’rous drop profound, Shak/peare. 

Proro’uND, x. f. 

1, The deep; the main; the fea, 

God, in the fathomlels profound, 

Hath all his choice commanders drown'd. Sandys. 

Now I die abient in the vat profound; 

And me without myfelf the feas have drown’d. 


Dryden, 
2. The abyfs. 
If fome other place th’ ethereal king 
Pofleffes lately, thither to arrive, 
I travel this profound. Milten. 


To PROFO'UND. «. n. [from the noun.] 
To dive; to penetrate. A barbarous 


word. 

We cannot profound into the hidden things cf 
nature, nor fee the tirit fprings that fet the reit 
a-going. Glanville, 

Proro’uNDLY, adv. [from profound. | 
1. Deeply; with deep concern. 
Why figh you fo profoundly ? Shak/peare, 
The virgin ttarted at her tather’s name, 
And figh'd profoundly, conicious of the Iname, 
Dryder. 
2. With great degrees of knowledge ; with 
deep infigh t. 

The moit profoundly wile. Drayton, 

Domenichino was profcundly. fkill’d in all the 
parts of painting, but wanting genius, he had lets 
ot noblenefs. Dryden. 

Proro'uNDNESS. 2. f. [from profound, | 
te Depth of place. 
2. Depth of knowledge, 
Theis wits, which did every where elfe conquer 
hardneis, were with profazadne/s here over-matche4, 
Hssker. 
Profu'nDITY. z. fe [from profound. | 
Depth of place or knowledge. 
‘Phe other tura’d 
Round through the vait profundity obfcure. Milter, 


PROFU'SE. adj. [ profufus, Lat. ] 
1, Lavith; too liberal; prodigal. 

In projufe governments it has been ever obferved, 
that the people from bad example have grown lazy 
and expenfive, the court has become luxurious and 
mercenary, and the camp infolent and feditious. 

Davenan?, 

One long dead has a due proportion of praile; in 
which, whilft he lived, his tiiends were too prcfu'e, 
and his enemies tco {paring. AdAyon. 

2. Overabounding ; exuberant. 

On a green fhady bank, profu/e of flow’rs, 
Pentive I fat. Alistone 

Oh liberty, thou goddefs hcav’sty bright, 

Profuje of blifs, aud pregnant with delight. 
Mddifor. 
Proru’ssry, adv, [from profuf. | 
1. Lavifhly; prodigally. 

“The prince of poets, who before us went, 

Had a valt income, and profifely fpent. 
2. With exuberance, 


Harvie, 


PRO 


Then {pring the living herbs profu/ely wild. 
Thomon. 
Proru’seness. v. f. (from profufe.] La- 
yithnefs; prodigality. 

One of a mean fortune manages his ftore with 
extreme parfimony; but, for fear of running into 
profufene/s never arrives to the magnificence of 
living. Dryden. 

Profufenefs of doing good, a foul unfatisfied with 
all it has doue, and an unextinguilhed defire of doing 
more. Dryden. 

Hofpitality fometimes degenerates into profijerte/s, 
andends in madnels and folly. Atterbury. 

PROFUSION., 2. f. [ profujto, Lat. profufion, 
Fr, from profz/e. | 
I.e Lavithnefs ; prodigality ; extravagance. 
What meant thy pompous progrels through the 
empire ? 
Thy vaft profufizn to the faQtious nobles? Rawe. 
2. Lavifh expence; fuperfluous effufion ; 
wahe. 

He was defirous to avoid not only profuficm, but 
the leaft effutton of chrittian blood. Hayward. 

“Che great profu/ior and expence 
Of his revenues bred him much offence. 

3. Abundance; exuberant plenty. 

‘Trade is fitted to the nature of our country, asit 
abounds with a great prafufion of commodities of its 
own growth, very convenient for other countries. 


Addifen. 


Daniel. 


The raptur'd eye, 
The fair profufion, yellow autumn fpies. Tbom/on. 
To PROC. ww. 
r. To rob ; to fteal. 


2. To fhift meanly for provifions, 
word. 


She went out progging for provifionsas before. 
pa j L'Efrange. 
Proc. 2. f. [from the verb.] Vićtoal;; 
provifion of any kind, A low word. 
O nephew! yourgrief is but folly, 
In town you may find better prog. 

Spoufe tuckt up doth in pattens trudge it, 
With handkerchief of prog, like trull with budget ; 
Aad eat by turns plumcake and judge it. § 

Congreve. 
PROGENERA TION. x. f. [progenero, Lat. | 
The act of begetting ; propagation. 
PROGE'NITOR. x. if [progenitus, Lat. ] A 
forefather ; an ancettor in a dire¢t line. 

Although thefe things be already pat away by her 
progenitors former grants unto thofe lords, yet | 
could find a way to remedy a great part thereof. 

Spenfer. 
Like true fubje&ts, fons of your progenitors, 
Gochearfully together. Shakfpeare. 

All generations then had hither come, 

From all the ends of th’ earth, to celebrate 
And reverence thee, their great progenitor. Milton. 

Power by rightof fatherhood 1s not poffible in any 
one, otherwife than as Adam’s heir, or as prsgenitor 
over his own defcendants, Locke. 

The principal actors in Milton’s poem are not 
only our progenitors, but reprefentatives. Addifon. 

Pro'ceny. 2. Je (progenie, old French; 
progenies, Latin. ] Offspring; race ; gene- 
ration. 

The fons of God have God's own natural Son as 
a (econd Adam from heaven, whole race and progeny 
they are by fpiritual and heavenly birth. Hoster. 

Not me begotten of a thepherd {wain, 
But iżu’d trom the progeny of kings. 

By promile he receives 
Gift to his progeny of all that land. 

The bafe degenerate iron offspring ends; 

A goiden progeny from heavendelcends. Dryden. 

Thus thall we live in perfe€t blifs, and fee, 
Deathiefs ourfelves, our num'rous progeny. Dryden, 

We are the more pleafed to behold the throne 
furrounded by a numerous progeny, when we coniiJder 
the virtuesof thole from whom they defcend. 

Addifon. 


ProGno'sTicaBLe. adj. [from proguafti- 
cate.| such as may be foreknown or 
forctold. 


A low 


Swift, 


5 Lak/peare. 
Milton. 


2. 
l 


PRO 


The caufes of this inundation cannot be regular, 
and therefore their effects not progrofficad/e lik: 
eclipfes. Brown, 

To PROGNO'STICATE. <. a. [from prog- 
noftict.| To foretel; to forefhow. 

He had now outlived the day, which his tutor 
Sandford had pragucfficated upon his nativity he 
would not outlive. Clarendon. 

Unfkill’d in fehemes by planets toforefhow, 

I neither will, nor can progxofticate, 

To the young gaping heir his father’s fate. Dryden. 
ProGnosTica Tion. 2. f. [trom proguofti- 

cate. | 


te The aét of foreknowing or forefhowing. 
Raw as he is, and in the hotteft day prognoftica. 
tion proclaims, fhall he be fet againft a brick wall, 
the fun looking with a fouthward eye upon him; 
where he is to behold him, with fies blown to death. 
Shakipeare. 
This theory of the earth begins to be a kind of 
prophecy or fragnaffication of things to come, as it 
hath been hitherto an hiftory of things paft. Berner. 
Foretoken. 
He bid him farewell, arming himfelf in a black 
armour, as a badge or pregnofficaticn of his mind. 
Sidney. 
Tf an oily palm be not a fruitful progacfiication, 
T cannot fcratch mine ear. Shakfoezre. 
PROG NOSTICA'TOR. x. /. [from proguofti- 
cate.| Foreteller ; foreknower. 

That aftrologer made his almanack give a tolerable 
account of the weather by a diret invertion of the 
common prognzfticators, to let his belief run counter 
to reports. Governnient cf the Tongue. 

PROGNO'STICK. adj. [proguoffigue, Fr. 
seoryywsixcs.| Foretokening difeafe or re- 
covery ; forefhowing: as, a prognottick 
Symptom. 

Procno'sticx, #. /. [from the adjective. | 

1. The skill of foretelling difeafes or the 
the event of difeafes. This is a gallicifm. 

Hippocrates’s progno/fick is generally true, that it 
is very hard to refolve a {mall apoplexy, Arburbrot. 

2. A prediction. 

Though your prognoficks run too falt, 

They muft be verify’d at laft. 
. A token forerunning, 

Whatfoever you are or thall be, fas been but an 

eaty progzzfick from what you were. South. 
Careful obfervers 

By fure progyofficks may foretell a fhow'r. Quus/?. 

PRO'GRESS. z. 4 [progrés, Fr. from 


progrefjus, Lat. | 
1. Courfe; proceffion; paffage. 
I cannot by the progrefs of the Rarss 
Give guefs how near today. 
The morn begins 
Her toly pregrefs {miling. 
The Syiphs behold it kindling as it flies, 
And pleas’d purfue its progre/s through the flies. 
Pope. 


PRO 


Soton the wile his progrefs never ceas’d, 

But ftill his learning with his days increas'd. Derk. 

It is range, that men fhould not have made more 
progrefs in the knowledge of thefe things. Burnet. 

Several defects in the underftanding hinder itin 
its progrefs to knowledge. Locke. ` 

Others defpond at the firk difficulty, and conclude, 
that making any pragrefs in knawledge, farther than 
{erves their ordinary bufinefs,is above their capacitiese 

Locke. 

You perhaps have made no prsgrefs in the mott 

important chriftian virtues; you have fcarce got 
half way in humility and charity. Law. 
4. Removal from one place to another. 

From Egypt arts their progrefs made to Greece, 

Wrapt in the fable of the goldenfleece. Denham, 
5. A journey of ftate; a circuit, ` 

He gave order, that there Should be nothing in his 
journey like unto a warlike march, but rather like 
unto the progre/s of a king in full peace, 

O may I live to hail the day, 

When the glad nation thall furvey 

Their fov’ reign, through his wide command, 

Pafling in progrefs o'er the land. Addi fon. 
To ProGRess. w. x. [pragedicr, Lat.] Yo 

move forward; to pafs. Not ufed. 

Let me wipe off this honourable dew, 

That filverly doth pregreje on thy cheeks. Shakfp. 
PRoGRE'ssiox. 2. J. [progrefian, French; 
progrofro, Latin. | 
tf. Proportional procefs; regular and gradual 
advance. 

The fquares of the diameters of thefe rings, made 
by any prilmatick colour, were in arithmetical 
pregrefisn. Newtons 

2. Motion forward. 

Thofe worthies, who endesvour the advancement 
of learning, are likely to find a clearer progreffio7, 
when fo many rubsare levelled, Brown, 

In philofophica! enquirics, the order of nature 
fhould govern, which in all progreffion is to go from 
the place one is then in, to that which hes next to it. 


Leche. 


Bacon. 


0 Oa 


3. Courfe ; paffage. 

He hath fram’d a letter, which accidentally, oe 

by the way of progreffion, hath mifcarried. Shak! 
4. Intelle€tual advance. 

For the faving the long progreffior of the thoughts 
to firit principles, the mind thould provide teveral 
intermediate principles. Lecke, 

PROGRE'SSIONAL. adj. [from progreffion. | 
Such as are in a ftate of increafe or 
advance. 

They maintain their accomplihed ends, and 
relapfe not agaia unto their progrefional imperfec- 
tions. brow, 

Procre'ssive. adj. (progrefif, Fr. from 
progre/s.| Going forward ; advancing. 

Princes, if they ule ambitious men, fhould handle 
it fos as they may be fill pregrefive, and not retro- 
grade. Bacon. 

In progreffive motion, the arms and legs move 
fucceffively ; but in natation, both together. Brow, 

Their courfe 
Progreffive, retrogade, or ftanding fill. MMilox. 

The progrefive motion of this animal is made 
not by walking but by leaping. Ruy. 

Ere the progreffive courle of reftlefs age 
Perform three thoufand times its annual ftage, 
May not our pow’r and learning be {upprett, 
And arts and empire learn totravcl wet? Prior. 

ProGRg'ssIvELY. adv. [from srogrefive. | 
By gradual teps or regular courte. 

The realon why they tall in that order, from the 
greateitepacts progre/jively to the lcaft, is, becaule 
the greateft epats denote a greater diftance of the 
moon before the fun, and conlequently a nearer 
approach to her conjunction. Hoider. 

PROGRE'SSIVENESS. x. /. [from progres ve. | 
The ftate of advancing. 


To PROHI'BIT. v. a. [probibeo, Latin ; 
probiber, French. | 
te To forbid; to interdi& by authority. 
She would not let them know of his clofe lying in 
that probibited piacc, becaule they would be offended. 
Sidney. 


Swift, 


Shakfpeare. 
Milten. 


2. Advancement; motion forward. 

Through all thy veias fhall run 
A cold and drowfy humour, which hall feize 

Each vital fpirit; for no pulfe hall keep 
His nat’ral progrejs, but furceafeto beat. Shakjp. 
This motion worketh it round at tirft, which way 
to deliver itfelf; and thea worketh in progrefs, where 
it findeth the deliverance eafielt. Bacon. 
Out of Ethiopia beyond Egypt had been a ttrange 
progre/s for ten hundred thouland men. Raleigh. 
Wholoever underitands the progre/s and revolu- 
tions of nature, will fee that ncither the prefent torm 
of the earth, nor its firit form, were permanent and 
immutable. Burnet. 
It is impoffible the mind fhould ever be topped in 
its progrefs in this {pace. Locke. 
‘The bounds of all body we have no difficulty to 
arrive at; but when the mind is there, it finds no- 
thing to hinder tts progre/s in the cndlefs expanfion. 
Locke. 
Perhaps I judge hattily, there being feveral, in 

whofe writings | have made very little progre/s. 
Swift. 
3. Intellectual improvement ; advancement 

in knowledge ; proficience, 


PRO 


The weightiet, which it did command them, are 
to us in the gofpel probibited, Hooker. 
Moral law is two-fold ; fimply moral, or moral 
only by fome external conttitution, or impofition ef 
God. Divine law, fimply moral, commandeth or 
probiditeth ations, good or evil, in refpect of their 


inward nature and quality. White. 
2. To debar ; to hinder. 
Gatesof burning adamant 
Bard’d over us, probilys all egrefs. Milion. 


PROHI'BITER. x. f. [from prodibit.) For- 
bidder; interdicter. 
ProniBi tion. n. f. (prohibition, French; 
prohibitio, Latin; from prohibit. ] 
1, Forbiddance ; interdt&t; act of forbid- 
ding. 
Might there not be fome other myftery in this 


probibition, than they think of? Hovker, 
*Gaintt felf-faughter 

Vhere is a probibiticn fo divine, 

Shat cravens my weak hand. Shat/peare. 


He bettowed the liberal choice of all things, with 
one only prohibition, to try his obedience. Raleigh. 
Let us not think hard 
One eafy prohibition, who enjoy 
Free leave to large to all things elfe. Milton. 
The law of God in the ten commandments confilts 
moftly of probibitions; thou fhalt not do fuch a 
thing. Tillotfor. 
2. A writ iffued by one court to itop the 
proceeding of another. 
PROHIBITORY. adj. [from probibit.] Im- 
plying prohibition; forbidding. 

A prohibition will lie on this ttatute, notwith- 
Randing the penalty annexed; becaufe it has words 
probibitory, as well as a penalty annexed, Aylije. 

Jo PROJECT, n. f [projicio, projectur, 

Latin. | 

1. lothrow out; to caft forward. 
Th’ afcending villas 
Proje@ long hadows o'er the cryital tide. | Pope. 
2. To exhibit a form, as of the image 
thrown on a mirror. 
Diffufive of themfelves where e’er they pafs, 
‘They make that warmth in others they expect; 
Their valour works like bodies on a glafs, 
And does its image on their men projec?. Dryden. 
If we had a plan of the naked lines of longitude 
and latitude, projeZ?ed on the meridian, a learner 
might more fpeedily advance himfelf in the know- 
ledge of geography. Watts. 
3» [projetter, Fr.] To fcheme; to form in 
the mind; to contrive. 
It ceafes to be counfel, to compel men to affent 
to whatever tumultuary patrons thall projec?. 
King Charles, 
What fit we then preje?ing peace and war ? 
Milton. 
What defire, by which nature projeé?s its own 
pleafure or prefervation, can be gratified by another 
man’s perfonal purfuit of his own vice ? South. 


Jo PROJECT. w. u. To jut out; to fhoot 
forward ; to fhoot beyond fomething next 
it; as, the cornice projects. 

Pro'yect. 2. f. [ projet, French; from the 
verb. ] Scheme; defign ; contrivance. 

It is a difcovering the longitude, and deferves a 
much higher name than that of a proje€?, Addifon. 
In the various prijes of happinefs, devifed by 


human reafon, there appeared inconfiitencies not to 
be reconciled. Regers, 


Proje'ctive. adj. [ projectile, Fr. | Impel- 
led forward. 
Good blood and a due proje€i/e motion or circu- 


Jation, are neceffary to convert the aliment into 
laudable juices, Arbuthnot. 


PROJECTILE. wf. [from the adjective. | 
A body put in motion. 

Preje&i/s would for ever move on in the fame 
right line, did notthe air, their own gravity, or the 
ruggednets of the plane ftop their motion. Cheyne. 

Prose'ctTion, x. f. [from projef. | 
1. The act of fhooting forward. 


PRO 


If the eleftrick be held unto the light, many 
particles will be difcharged from it, which motion 
is performed by the breath of the cflluvium iffuing 
with agility; for as the electrick cooleth, the pro- 
jection of the atoms ceafeth. | Brown. 

2. | projection, French.| Plan; delineation. 
Sce Jo PROJECT. 

For the bulk of the learners of aftronomy, that 
projeGtion of the tais as belt, which includes in it all 
the ttars in our horizon,reaching to the 384 deerce of 
the fouthern latitude, Watts. 

3. Scheme; plan of ation: as, æ projection 
of a new jiheme. 

4. (projection, French.) In chymiftry, an 
operation ; crifis of an operation; mo- 
ment of tranfmutation. 

A little quantity of the medicine in the proye€ion 
will turn a fea of the baler metal into gold by multi- 
plying. Bacon, 

Proje'cTor. 2. /. [from proje:?. | 

1. One who forms fchemes or defigns. 

The following comes from a projec?or, a corref- 
pondent as diverting as a traveller ; his fubject having 
the fame grace of novelty to recommend it. ziddij. 

Among all the proyeéfors in this attempt, none 
have met with fo general a fuccels, as they who apply 
themfelves to fuften the rigour of the precept. 

Rogers. 

2. One who forms wild impracticable 
{chemes. 

Chymitts, and other prajeforsy propofe to them- 
felves things utterly impracticable. L'Efrange. 

Altrologers that future tates forefhew, 

Prvyje€tors, quacks, aud lawyers not a tew. Pope. 

Proje'CTuRE. 2. fe [ projecture, French ; 
preje@ura, Latin.| A jutting out. 

To Pron. v. a. [a corruption of pruze. | 
To lop; to cut; to trim; to prune. 

I fit and proin my wings 
After flight, and put new {tings 
Tomy hhafts. Ben Fonfon. 

The country hufband men will not give the proimiag 
knife to a young plant, as not able toadmit the fcar. 

Ben “Fonfon. 

To PROLA'TE. v. a. (prolatum, Latin. | Yo 
pronounce ; to utter. 

The preffures of war have fomewhat cowed their 
fpirits, as may be gathered from the accent ot their 
words, which they prolate in a whining querulous 
tone, as if (till complaining and creft-fallen. Howel. 

Prova’ TE. adje { prodarus, Lat.) Extended 
beyond an exact round. 

As to the prolate {pheroidical figure, though it be 
the neceflary refult of the earth's rotation abont its 
own axe, yet it is alfo very convenient for us. Cheyne. 

ProLa'Tion, x.f. [prvlarus, Latin | 

1. Pronunciation; utterance. 

Parrots, having been ufed to be fed at the prola- 
tion of certain words, may afterwards pronounce the 
fame. Ray. 

2. Delay; act of deferring. Minjav. 

PROLEGO'MENA, nfo [ meorsysusvee > pra- 
legamenes, French.) Previous difcuurfe ; 
introductory obfervations. 

PROPER ESS. IAA. [sgeanyic 3; prolepfe, 
French. | 

1. A form of rhetorick, in which objec- 
tions are anticipated. 


‘This was contained in my pro/ep/is or prevention 
of his anfwer. Brawihallagainft Hobbes. 
2. An errour inchronology by which events 
are dated too early. 
This ıs a profep/is or anachronifm. Theobald. 
PROLE'PTICAL, adj. [trom prolepjis.] 
Previous ; antecedent. 


The proleptical notions of religion cannot be fo 
well defended by the profeffed fervants of the altar. 
Glanville. 


PROLE'PTICALLY, adv. [from froleptical. | 
By way of anticipation. Clariffa. 


PRO 


Like fpeculators fhould forfee, 
From pharos of authority, 
Portended mifchiefs farther than 
Low proletarian tything men. Hudibras. 
PROLIFICA'TION. x. f. (prales and facio, 
Lat.] Generation of children. 

Their fruits, procceding from timpler roots, are 
not fo diftinguithable as the offtpring of fenuble 
creatures, and pre/ificutions defcending from double 
origins. Brown. 

PROLI'FICAL, ? adj. [prolifque, French ; 
PROLI'FICK, f proles and facio.) Fruit- 
ful ; generative ; pregnant ; productive. 

Mainoccan flow’d ; notidle, but with warm 
Prolifick humour fott’ning all her globe, 

Fermented the great mother to conceive, 
Satiate with genial moifture. Miltons 

Every difpute in religion grew prolifical, and in 
ventilating one queftion, many new ones were ftarted. 

Decay of Piety. 

His vital pow'r air, earth and feas fwpplies, 

And breeds whate’er is bred beneath the {kies; 
For every kind, by thy prolifick might, 
Springs. Dryden. 

All dogs are of one fpecies, they mingling together 
in generation, and the breed of fuch mixtures being 


prolifick. Raye 
From the middle of the world, 

The fun’s pro/ifick rays are hurl'd; 

*Tis from that feat he darts thofe beams, 

Which quicken earth with genial flames. Prior. 


PROLI'FICALLY. adv. [from prolifick.] 
Fruitfully ; pregnantly. 


PROLIX. adj. (prolive, Fr. prolixas, Lat. ] 
1. Long; tedious; not concife. 

According to the caution we have been fo prolix 

in giving, if we aim at right underftanding the true 

nature of it, we muft examine what apprehenfion 


mankind make of it. Dighye 
Should I at large repeat 

The bead-roll of her vicious tricks, 

My poem would be too proiix, Prior. 


2. Of long duration. 
fenfe. 

lf the appellant appoints a term too prolix, the 
judge may then affign a competent term. — -4y/iffee 

Proxi'xtous. adj. [from profix.} Dilatory; 
tedious. A word of Shak/peare’s coininge 

Lay by all nicety and profixious bluhhes. Shak/. 

PROLI'XITY. x. f. [ prolixité, French; from 
prefix.) Tedioufnefs; tirefome length ; 
want of brevity. 

It is true, without any flips of prolixity, or croffing 
the plain highway of talk, thatthe good Anthonio 
hath loft a fhip. Shak{peare. 

In fome other paflages, 1 may have, to thui prolixe 
ity, unawares flipt into the contrary extieme. Boyle. 

Elaborate and ftudied prolixity in proving fuch 
points as no body calls in queftion. Ws aterland. 


PRoui’xty. adv, [from prolix.) At great 
length; tedioufly. 
On thefe prefix/y thankful the enlare’d. Dryder, 
PROLIXNESS. xefe [trom profix.| Tedi- 
oufnefs. 
PROLOCU'TOR., n. f. [Latin.] The fore- 
man ; the fpeaker of a convocation. 
The convocation the queen prorogued, though at 


the expence of Dr. Atterbury’sdifpleafure, who was 
defign’d their profccurr. Swift. 


PROLOCU'TORSHIP., x. /. [from prolocutor. } 
The office or dignity of prolocutor. 


Pro'LoGue. n. f. [meorry@; prologue, Fre 
prologus, Lat. } 


t. Preface; introduCtion to any difcourfe 
or performance. 

Come, fit, and a fong. 

—Shall we clap into "t roundly, without hawks 
ing, or {pitting, or fuying we are hoaife, which are 
the only prologues to a bad voice ? Shakfpeare. 

In her face excufe 
Came prologue, and apology too prompt. 


This is a very rare 


Ailton. 


ProLeTa'Rian, adje Mean; wretched; |2. Something fpoken before the entrance of 


vile; vulgar, 


6 


the ators of a play, 


PRO 


1f my death might make this iland happy, 
And prove the period of their tyranny, 
T would expend it with all willingnefs ; 
But mice is made the prologue to their play? 
Shakfpeare. 
The peaking cornuto comes in the inftant, after 
we had fpoke the prologue of our comedy. Shak/p. 
Jo PRO'LOGUE. v. a. [from the noun. | 
To introduce with a formal preface. 
He his fpecial nothing ever pradcgues. Shak/p. 


To PROLO'NG. w. a. [ prolonger, French; 
proand longus, Latin. | 


r. To lengthen out; to continue; to draw 
out. 
Henceforth I fly not death, nor would prolong 
Life much. Milton. 
Th' unhappy queen with talk prolong’? the 
night. Drycen. 
c. To put off to a diftant time. 
To-morrow in my judgment is too fudden; 
For I myfelf'am not io well provided, 
As elfe I would bz were the day pralong’d. Shakf. 
PROLONGATION. 7f. [ frolongation, Fr. 
from prelhng. 
3. The ad of lengthening. 
Nourithment io living creatures is for the prcon- 
gation of life. Bacon. 
2, Delay toa longer time. 
This ambaffage concerned only the prolongation 
of gays for payment of monies. Bacon, 
Froru‘sion. 3 fS. [ prolufo, Lat.} Enter- 
tainments ; performance of diverfion. 
Itis memorable, svhich Famianus Strada, in the 
firft book of his academical pro/uficns, relates of 
Suarez. Hakewill, 
PRo'MINENCE. } xe f. [prominentia, Lat. 
Pro/MINENCY. § from promizevt.| Pro- 
tuberance ; extant part. 
It hows the nofe and eyebrows, with the proni- 
aencics and fallings in of the features. Addifon. 


PROMINENT, adi. [prominens, Latin. ] 
Standing out beyond the other part; 
protuberant ; extant. 

Whales are defcribed with two prominent {pouts 
on their heads, whereas they have but one in the 
forehead terminating over the windpipe. Brows 

She has her eves fo prominent, and placed fo that 
fhe can fee better behind her than before her. 

More. 

Two goodly bowls of mafly filver, 

With figures prominent and richly wrought. 
Dryden. 

Some have their eyes ftand fo prominent as the 
hare, that they can fee as well behiud as before 
them. Ray. 

PROMISCUOUS, adj. [promifcuns, Lat. ] 
Mingled; confufed; undiftinguifhed. 

Glory he requires, and glory he receives, 
Promifcuous from all nations. Milton. 

Promifcuous love by marriage was reftrain’d. 

Rofcemmton. 

In rufn’d at once a rude promifcxsus crowd ; 
The guards, and then each other overbear, 

And in a moment throng the theatre. Dryden. 

No man, that confiders the promifcucus difpenfa- 
tions of God's providence in this world, can think it 
unreafonable to conclude, that after this life good 
men fhall be rewarded, and Gnoers punift.ed. 

Tillotfor. 

The earth was formed outof that premifeucus 

mafs of fznd, earth, thells, fubftding from the water. 
Wocdiuard. 

Clubs, diamonds, hearts, in wild diforder feen, 

With throngs promijcuows ftrow the level green. 


À Pope. 
A wild, where weeds and flow’rs premifeucus (hoot. 
Pope. 


Promi’scuousty. adv. [from promifeu- 
6s.) With confufed mixture; indifcri- 
minstely. 

We beheld wrere onze ftcod Nium, called Troy 
pro rrcurufly of Tro: Sandys. 
That generation, as the facred writer modeltly 
expreilcs at, married and gave in marriage without 
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difcretion or decency, but promifcuun/y, and with no 
better a guide than the impulfes of a brutal appetite. 
Wocaward. 
Here might you fee 
Barons and peafarts cn th’ embattled field, 
In one huge heap, pr-mi/cuoufly amatt. 
Unaw’d by precepts humano or divine, 
Like birds and beats promijcucufly they join. Pope. 
PRO'MISE, n. Sf. [promi]um, Lat. praife, 
promeffe, Fr. | 
1. Declaration of fome benefit to be con- 
ferred. 


I eat the air, fromifecramm’d; you cannot feed 
capons fc. Shakipzare. 
His promifes were, as he then was, mighty ; 
Eut his performance, as he now is, nothings Shaif. 
O Lord, let thy promife unuto David be eltablithed. 
s Chronicles. 
Duty Rill preceded premife, and ftrict endeavour 
only founded comfort. Fell. 
Behold, fle faid, perform’d in ev’ry part 
My promife made; and Vulcan’s labour’d art. 
Dryden. 
Let any man confider, how many forrows he would 
have e(caped had God called him to his reit, and 
then fay whether the promi/e to deliver the juft from 
the evils to come ought not to be made our daily 
prayer. Wake. 
More than wife men, when the war began, could 
promife to themielves in their molt fanguine hopes. 


Philips. 


Davenart. 

2. Performance of promife; grant of the 
thing promifed. 

Now are they ready, looking for a premije from 

thee. Ads. 


3. Hopes; expedtation. 
Your yourg prince Mamillius is a gentleman of 
the greate promife. Shak/peare. 


To Promise. a, a. [prometire, French; 
rommitio, Latin.] To make declaration 
of fome benefit to be conferred. 

While they promi/e them liberty, they chemfelves 
are the fervants of corruption. 2 Peter, 

I could not expect fuch aneffect as I found, which 
feldom reaches to the degree that is promifed by the 
prefcribers of any remedies. Temple. 

To PROMISE. T. ne 
1. To affure one by a promife. 

Promifizg is the very air o’ th’ time: itopens the 
eyes of expeCation : performance is ever the duller for 
his act. Shizk{peare. 

I dare promife for this play, that in the roughnefs 
of the numbers, which was fo defigned, you will fee 
fomewhat more matterly than any of my former 
tragedies. Dryden. 

As he promifed in the law, he will fhortly have 
mercy, and gather us sozether. 2 Maccabees. 

Alt the pleafure we cun take, when we met thele 
promising {parks, isin the difappointment. Felten. 

She brib’d my ftay, with more than humana | 

charms; 

Nay promis’d, vainly promis’d, to beftow 
Immortal life. 
2. It is ufed of affurance, even of ill. 

Will not the ladies be afraid of the lion ? 

— |] fear it, ] promife you. Shaxipeare. 
Pro'MISEBREACH. % fe [breach and prs- 
mije.| Violation of promife. Not in ufe. 
Criminal ia double violation 
Of facred chaftity, and of promifebreach. Skat/p. | 
PRO'MISEBREAKER. x. f. [promife and 
break. | Violator of promifes. 

He’s an hourly promifebreaker, the owner of no 

one good quality worthy your entertainment. SA2h/. 
PRO'MISER. 2. /. [from promi/e.} One who | 


Pope. 


romifes. 
Who let this promifer in? did you, good Dili- 
gence > 


Give him his bribe again. Ben Fenen, 
Fear’sa large promifcr; who fubyeé live 
To that bafe paffion, know not what they give. 
Dryden. 
Pro’missory. adje [promifforius, Latin. | 


Containing profeflicn of fome benefit to 


be conferred, 


PRO 


As the preceptive part enjoins the moft exs& 
sirtue, fo is it moft advantageoufly enforced by the 
promiffory, which is moft exquilin ly adapted to the 
fame end. Decay of Piety. 

The promiffory lyes of great men are known by 
fhouldering, hugging, fgeezing, fmiling and bowing. 

Arbuthnot. 
PRO'MISSORILY. adv, [from prom-fary.] 
By wav of promife. 

Nor was he obliged by oath to a {trict obfervation 

of thatwhich promiffrily was unlawful, Brow. 

PRO'MONT. Qu. f. [fromontotre, Fr. 

PRO'MONTORY, $ promcntorium, Latin. 

Promont l haveobferved only in Sucklixg. | 

A headland; acape; high land jutting 
into the fea. 

The land did thoot out with a great promentay, 

Eivos". 
Like one that ftands upon a preproxtory, 
And fpies a far-off fhore where he would tread. 
Shak/{peare. 
A forked mountain, or blue promontcry, 
With trees upon it, nod unto the world, 


And mock our eyes wit air. Shak /peares 
The waving fea can with each flood 
Bath fome high promont. Suckling. 


They, on theirheads, 
Main promoztories Aung, which in the air 
Came thadowing, and opprefs’d whole legions arm’d. 
Ali‘ton. 
Every guft of rugged winds, 
That blows from off each beaked promontory. Mist. 
If you drink tea upon a promontsry that over- 
hangs the fea, it is preferable toan afflembly. Peps- 


To PROMO'TE, x, a. [ promoveo, promotus, 
Latin. | 
1. To forward; to advance. 
Next to religion, let your care be to promote juftice. 
Bacore 
Nothing lovelier can be found, 
Than good works in her hufband to promote. 
Milton. 
He that talks deceitfully for truth, muft hurt it 
more by his example, than he promotes it by his 
arguments. Atterbury. 
Fri&tions of the extreme parts promcfe the flux of 
the juices in the joints. Arbuthnot. 


2. [promouvoir, Fr. | To elevate ; to exalt ; 
to prefer. 
I will promote thee unto very great honour. 
Numbers. 
Shall I leave my fatnefs wherewith they honour 
God and man, and go to be promoted over the trees 2 


Judges. 
Did I folicit thee 
From darknefs to promste me? Milton. 


PROMO/TER. xe Ja [promofexnr, French 5 
from promote, | 
1. Advancer; forwarder ; encourager. 
Knowledge hath received little improvement from 
the endeavours of many pretending promorers. — 
Glanville. 
Our Saviour makes this return, fit to be engraven 
in the heartsof all promorers of charity; verily, I fay 
unto you, inafmuch as you have done it unto one of 
the leatt of thefe my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me. Atterbury. 


2. Informer; makebate. An obfolete ufe. 
His eies be promciers, fome trefpals to fpie. 
3 Tuffer. 
Informers and pronoters opprefs and ruin the 
eftates of many of his deft fubyects. Drummond, 
Promo'Tion. 2. f. (promotion, Fr. from 
promote. | Advancement; encouragement ; 
exaltation to fome new honour or rank 5 
preferment. 
Many fair prorzotiors 
Arc daily given to enoble thofe, 
That fcarce, fome two days fince, were worth a 
noble. Shrkf{peare, 
The high premetion of his grace of Canterbury, 
Who holds his {tate at dcor ‘morzit purfuivants. 
Shak/peare, 
My rifing is thy fall, 
Aad my pronction will be thy dettruion. Milten, 


PRO 


Thou youngelt virpin-daughter of the thies, 
Made in the lalt Sromotion of the blett; 
Whofe palms new pluck'd from paradile, 
In (preading branches more fublimely rife. Dryden. 
To PROMU'V.E. v. a. [ promoweo, Laun ; 
promouvoir, French.] To forward; to 
advance; to promotes Little ufed. 
Never yet was honeit man, 
Thatever drove the trade of love s 
Tt is impoffble,. nor can 
Integrity our ends promve. Sucking. 
Making ufelefs offers, but promoving nothing. Feu. 


PROMPT. adj. [ prompt, French; promptus, 
Latin. | 
g. Quick; ready ; acute; eafy. 
Very difcerning and prompt in giving orders, 2s 
occifions required. Clarendon. 
Prompt eloquence 
Flow’d from their lips, in profe or numerous verle. 
Milton. 
‘To the fern fanction of th’ offended fky, 
My prompt obedience bows. 


g. Quick ; petulent. 

I was too hafty to condemn unheard; 

Anidyou, perhaps, too prompt in your replies. Dryd. 

3. Ready without hefitation; wanting no 

new motive. 

Tell hin, I’m prompt 

Tolay my crown at’s feet, and there to kneel, Shak. 
The brazen age, 

A warlike offspring, prompt to bloody rage. Dryden. 
Sull arofe fome rebel ilave, 

Prompter to fink the Rate, than he to fave. Prior. 
4. Ready; toid down: as, prompt fay- 
ment. 

ç. Eafy ; unobiructed. 

The reception of light into the body of the build- 
ing was very prompt, both from without and from 
within. Wotton. 
Jo PROMPT. v. a. [prontare, Italian. | 
1. To affift by private inftruction ; to help 

ata lofs, 

Sting in fome place, where no man fhall prompt 
him, let the child tranflate his leffon. Afcbam. 

You've put me now to fuch a part, which never 
I thall difcharge to th’ life. 

— Come, come, we'll prompt you. Shak/peare. 

My voice thall found as you do prow:ps mine ear, 
And I will toop and humble my intents 
To your well practis’d wile directions. Sh.2k/peare. 

None could hold the book fo well to prompt and 
joRtruct this ftage piay, as (he could. Bacon 

He needed not one to prompt him, becaufe he 
could fay the prayers by heart. Stilling fleet. 
2. To diate. 

Every one fome time or other dreams he is reading 
books, in which cafe the invention promprs fo 
readily, that the mind is impofed on. Addison. 

Grace fhines around her with lerene beams, 
And whifp’sing angels prompt her golden dreams. 


Pope 


Pope. 


3. To incite; to inftigate. 
‘The Volfcians tand 
Ready, when time shall promps them, to make road 
Upon’s again. Shaklpeare. 
Speak not by th’ matter 
Which your heart prompts you to, but with fuch 
words 
But rooted in your tongue. Shak/peare 
If they prompt us to anger, their defign makes ule 
of it toa further end, that the mind, being thus 
wifguicted, may not be eafily compofed to prayer. 


Duppa. 
Rage prompted them at length, and found them 
arms. Milton. 


Kind occafion prompts their warm defires. P-pe, 
4. Fo remind. 

The inconcealable imperfections of ourfelves will 
hourly prompt us our corruption, and loudly tell us 
we are lons of earth. Brown, 
PrRoMPTER. n. /. [from prompz. } 

1. One who helps a publick fpeaker, by 
fuggeiting the word to him when he 
falters. 


Vor. I. 


PRO 


Were it my cue to fight, I Mould have knawn it 
Without a promprer. Shak/peare. 
In florid impotence he fpeaks, 
And as the pro:npter breathes, the puppet tqueaks. 
Pope. 
2. An admonifher; a reminder. 
We underftand our duty without a teacher, and 
acquit ourfelves as we ought todo without a promwer, 
L’ Eftrange. 
Pro/MPTITUDE. 2. /. (promptitude, Fr. 
from promptus, Lat.] Readinefs; quick- 
nefs. 
Pro'mPTLY. adv. [from prompt.] Readily; 
quickly ; expeditionfly. 

He that does his merchandife chearfully, prompt/y, 
and readily, and the works of religion flowly, it is 
a fign that his heart is not right with God. Taylar. 

PRO'MPTNESS. 7. f. [from prompe.] Readi- 
nefs ; quicknefs; alacrity. 

Had not this ftop been given him by that acciden- 
tal ficknefs, his great courage and promptnefs of mind 
would have carried him directly forward to the 
enemy, till he had met him in the open plains of 
Perfia. South, 

Firm and rigid mutcles, firong pulfe, activity, and 
promptnels in animal actions, are figns of {trong 
fibres. Arbuthnot. 

Pro/MPTUARY. #. fe [promptuaire, Fr. 

promptuarium, Latin.] A ftorehoufe; a 

repofitory ; a magazine. 

This ftratum is (till expandedat top, ferving as the 
feminary or prombiuary, that furnifheth forth matter 
for une formation of animal and vegetable bodies. 

Woodward. 

PRO'MPTURE. xz. f. [from prompt.) Sug- 

geflion; motion given by another; in- 
fligation. Not ufed. 

Though he hath fallen by prompture of the blood; 
Yer hath he in him fuch a mind of honour, 

That had he cwenty heads to tender down 

On twenty bloody blocks, he’d yield them up, 
Skakfpeare. 

Jo PROMU'LGATE. v. a. [promulgo, 

Lat.] To publifh; to make known by 

open declaration. 

Thofe albeit 1 know he nothing fo much hateth 
as to promulgate, yet I hope that this wiil eccafion 
him to put forth divers other goodly works. Spenf. 

Thofe, to whom he entrufted the promulgating of 
the gofpel, had far different inftructions. 

Decay of Piety. 

Tt is certain laws, by virtue of any fanétion they 
receive trom the promulgated will of the legiflature, 
reach not a ftranger, if by the Jaw of nature every 
man hath not a power to punith offences againtt ir. 

Loete. 
PROMULGA'TION. 2. f. [promulgatio, Lat. 
from promulgate,| Publication; open 
exhibition. 

The ttream and current of this rule hath gone as 
far, it hath continued as long as the very. promulga- 
tion of the gofpel. Hacker, 

External promulgation, or {peaking thereof, did 
not alter the fame, 14 refpeét of the inward form or 
quality. White, 

The very promu/gcticn of the punifhment will be 
part of the punifhment, and anticipate the execution. 

Souta. 
PRoMULGA’TOR, 7, f. [from promulgate. | 
Publifher ; open teacher. 

How groundlefs a calumny this is, appears from 
the fanctity of the chriflian religion, which excludes 
fraud and falfehood ; fo alfo from the defignments 
and aims of its firit fromulgators. Decay of Piety. 

To PROMU'LGE, v. a. [from promulgo, 
Lat.| To promulgate; to publifh; to 
teach openly. 

The chief defign of them is, ta eftablifh the truth | 
of a new revelation in thofe countries, where it is 
firft promulged and propagated, Aiterbury. 

ProMu’LGER. x. /, [from promulge.| Pute 
lifher ; promulgator. 

The promx/gers of our religion, Jefus Chrift and 


5. Inclined; propenfe; ditpofed. 


PRO 


his apoftles, raifed men and women from the dead, 
not once only, but often. Atterbury. 


PRONA'TOR. x. f In anatomy, a mufcle of 


the radius, of which there are two, that 
help to turn the palm downward, Die. 


PRONE. adj. [prorus, Latin. ] 
t. Bending downward; not erect. 


There wanted yet a creature not prone, 
And brute as other creatures, but indu’d 
With fandity ot reafon, might erect 
His ftature, and upright with front ferene 
Govern the reit. 


Milton, 


2. Lying with the face downward: con. 


trary to /xpine. 

Upon thefe three pofitions in man, wherein the 
fpine can only be at right lines with the chigh, arife 
thofe poftures, proze, fupine, and erect. Brown. 


3. Precipitous; headlong; going down- 


ward. 

Down thither prene in flight 
He fpeeds, and through the vaft ethereal fky 
Sails between worlds. 


Milten. 


4. Declivous; floping. 


Since the floods demand, 
For their defcent, a prone and finking land : 
Does not this due declivity declare 
A wife direCtor’s providential care ? Biaermore. 

It has 

commonly an ill fenfe. 

The labour of doing good, with the pleafure arifing 
from the contrary, doth make men for the moft pare 
flower to the one and prover to the other, than that 
duty, prefcribed them by law, can prevaii fuffciently 
with them. Hooker. 

Thofe who are ready to confefs him in judgmene 
and proteilion, are very prore to deny him in their 
doings. Scurh. 

I! we are prone to fedition, and delight inachange, 
there is no cure more proper than trade, which 
fupplies bufinefs to the active, and wealth to the 


indigent. Addifon. 
Stull prone to change, though ftill the flaves of 
tare. Pope. 


Pro’neness, ». f. [from froze. ] 
1. The ftate of bending downward ; not 


erectnefs, 

if erectnefs be taken, as it is largely oppofed vunta 
pr nenejs, or the potture of animals looking down- 
wards, carrying their venters, or oppofite part to the 
{pine, circ€tly towards the earth, it may admit of 
quettion. Brow, 


. The fate of lying with the face down 


ward ; not fupinenefs. 


3. Defcent; declivity. 
4. Inclination ; propenfion ; difpofition to 


ill. 

The holy tpirit faw that mankind is unto virtue 
hardly drawn, and that righteoufnels is the lets 
accounted of, by realon ot the promexe/s of our 
affections to that which delighterh Rooter. 

The foul being firit from nothing brought, 

When God's grace fails her, doth to nothing fail ; 

And this declining proxemeys unto nought, 
Isev'n that fin that we are born withal. Davia. 

He inttitused this worfhip, bscaufe of the carnality 
of their hearts, end the promenes of the people ta 
idolatry. Lislorfon. 

‘The pronenefs of good men to commiferate want, 
in whatloever (hape it appears. Atterbury. 

How great is the provenc/s of our nature, to comply 
with this temptation ! Rigers. 


PRONG. x. J. [pronghen, Dutch, to fquceze. 


Minfkew.}) A fork. 
‘Lhe cooks make no more ado, but flicing it into 
little gobbets, prick it on a prong of iton, ana harg 


it in a furnace. Sandyi- 
Whacum his fea-coal prong threw bys 
And bafely turn’d bis back to fly. Hudibras. 


Pe mindtul 
With iron teeth of rakes and progs to move 
The crulted earth. D yider. 


PRO'NITY. n. j. [from prone. | Pronenels. 


Not ufed. ; 
Of this mechanick previity, I do not {ee any good 
tendency. more 
3 B 


PRO 


Pronou’s, x. fi (pronom, Fr. pronomen, 
Latin.] A word that is ufed inttead of 
the proper name. 

I, thou, he; we, ye, they, are names given to 
perfons, and ufed inftead of their proper names, 
from whence they had the name of promezns, as 
though they were not nouns themfelves, but ufed 
inftead of nouns. Clarke. 

Ta PRCNOU'NCE, w a. [prononcer, Fr. 
pronuncis, Lat. ] 

ìa To fpeak; to utter. 

He provcuzced all thefe werds unto me with his 
mouth. Jeremiah. 

2. To utter folemnly ; to utter contidently. 

Ske 
So gond a lady, that no tongue could ever 
Pronounce daithonour of her. Slhakfpec ve. 
- Lhave pronounced the word, faith the Lord. Fer. 
So wes his will 
Prenounc'd among the gods. Milton. 
Sternly he pronownc'd the rigid interdiction. 

LLilten, 

Abfnlom promounc'd a fentence of death againtt 
his brether. Locke. 

3, To form or articulate by the organs of 
foeech. 

Language of man promeuie'd 
By tongue ot orute,and human fenfe exprefs'd. Aile. 

Though diverfity of tongues contioue, thts would 
render the provouncing them ealier. Hoiser. 

4. To utter rhetorically. 

Jo Pronou’NcE. v. a. 
confidence or authority. 

How confidently foever men fronource of them- 
felves, and believe that they are then molt pious, 
when they are molt eager and unquiet; yet 'tis fure 
this is far removed from the true genius of religion. 

Decay of Piety. 

Every fool may believe, and pronounce conh- 
dently ;. but wife men will, in matters of difcourfe, 
conclude firmly, and in matters of tact, act furely. 

South, 

Pronou’NCER. x. f.[from proncunce. | One 

who pronounces. 


The prenourzcer thereof fhall be condemned in 
expences. Ayliffe. 
PRONUNCIA'TION., v. f. [ promunciatio, from 
prenuncio, Lat. pronunciation, Fr. | 
1. Thea& or mode cf utterance. 

The defign of fpeaking being to communicate our 
thoughts by ready, eafy, and graceful promunciaticn, 
ali kind of letters have been fearched out, that were 
ferviceable for the purpofe. Holder. 

It were eafy to produce thoufands of his veries, 
which are lame for wantof halfa foot, fometimesa 
whele one, and which no prozuzciaiicn can make 
otherwile. Dryden. 

2. ‘That part of rhetorick which teaches to 


fpeak in publick with pleafing utterance 
and graceful gefiure. 

Froor.2. /. [from prove. | 

1. Evidence ; teftimony; convincing token; 
convincing argument ; means of convic- 
tion. 

That thev all have always fateftificd, I fee rot 
how we Should pollibly wiih a procf more palpable 
thao this. Hooker. 

This has neither evidence of truth, nor procf 
fufficient to give it warrant, coker, 

Though the manner of their trials fhould be 
altered, yetthe preof of every thing muh needs be 
by the teftimony of fuch perfons as the parties fhal! 
produce Spenser. 

That which I (hall report will bear no credit, 
Were not the proof fo high. Shak/peare. 

One foul in both, whereof good prosf 
This day affords. Mision. 

“Vhings of feveral kiods may admit and require 
feveral forts of proofs, all which may be govd in 
their kind. And therefore nothing can be more 
tratior.al than for a man to doubt of, or deny the 
truth of any thing, becuufe it cannot be madc out, 
by fech kiad of peosfs of which the nature of fuch a 
thing is not capable, ‘They ought nut to expect 


7 


To fpeak with 


4. Armour hardened till it will abide a 


ç. In printing, the rough draft of a theet 


PRooF. adj. 


PIRO 


either fenfible proof, or demonftration of fueh matters 
as are not capable of fuch proofs, fuppofing them to 
be true. Wilkins. 
This, vers’d in death, th’ infernal knight relates, 
And then for procf fulfili'd their common fates. 
Dryden, 
Thefe intervening ideas, which ferve to fhew the 
acreementof any two others, are called proofs. 


Locke. 


2. Teft; trial; experiment. 


Retire or tafte thy folly, and learn by procf, 
Hell-bora ! not to contend with fpirits of heav’n. 
Alton, 
Samfon, 
This day to Dagon is a folemn feaft : 
Thy ttrength they know furpatiing human race, 
And now fome publick procf thereof require 
To honour this great featt. Milton. 
When the imagination hath contrived the frame 
of fuch an intrument, and conceives that the event 
muft infallibly anfwer its hopes, yet then dees it 
ftrangely deceive in the proof. Wilkias. 
Gave, while he taught, and edify’d the more, 
Becaule he fhew’d, by proof, 'twas eafy to be poor. 
Dryden. 
My paper gives a timorous writer an opportunity 
of putting his abilities to the proof. Adaifon, 
Here for ever mult Í ftay, 
Sad proof how wel! a lover can obey. Pope. 
3. Firm temper ; impenetrability ; the ftate 
of being wrought and hardened, tl the 


expected {trength is found by trial to be 
attained. 


Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers, 
And with thy bleffings fteel my lance’s point. SLakj. 
To me the cries of hghting fields are charms, 
Keen be my fabre, and of proof my arms; 
I alk no other bleffing of my ftars. Dryden. 


See urms of proof, both for myfelf and thee ; 
Chufe thou the beft. Dryden. 


certain trial. 


He Bellona’s bridegroom, lapt in proof, 
Confronted him. Shak/peare. 


when firt pulled. 


[This word, though ufed as 
an adjettive, is only elliptically put for 
of proof. | 

1. Impenetrable; able to refift. 

Nowy Put your fhields before your hearts, and 
fight 
With hearts more proof than fhiclds. Séat/peare 
Opportunity I hear have had 
To try thee, fitt thee, and confefs have found thce 
Proof againtt all temptation, as a rocK 
Ot adamant. 
He paft expreffion low’d, 
Proof to difdain, and not tobe remov'd. Dryden. 
When the mind is thoroughly tinGtured, the man 
will be procf againtt all oppofitions. Collier. 
Guiltlefs of hate, and proof againft defire ; 
That ail things weighs, and nothing can admire. 
Dryden. 
When a capuchin, thought proef againft bribcs, 
had undertaken to carry on the work, he died alittle 
after. Addijor. 

2. It has either z0 or againf? before the 

power to be refifted. 
Imagin’d wife, 
Conftant, mature, proof agair ft all afaults, Aiton. 
Deep in the fnowy Alps, a lump of ice 
By frott was harden’d to a mighty price; 
Procf ts thefun it now fecurely lies, 
And the warm dog-ftar’s hotteit rage defies. Advis. 
The god ot day, 
To make him proof again? the burning ray, 
His temples with celettial ointment wet. Addifen. 

Proo'F LESS. adj. [from proof.) Unproved ; 
wanting evidence. 

Some were fo manileftly weak and procfic/s, that 
he mult be a very courteous adverfary, that can grant 
them. Boyle. 


To Pror. wv. a. [proppen, Dutch. | 


1, To fuppert by placing fomething under 
or againit, 


Milton. 


PRO 


What we by day 
Lop overgrown, or prop, or bind, 

One night derides. Ailton. 
2, To {upport by ftanding under or againfte 
Like thefe, earth unfupported keeps its place, 

Though no fixt bottom props the weighty mafs. 
Creech. 
Eternal fnows the growing mafs fupply, 
Till the bright mountains prcp th' incumbent fky § 
As Atlas hx'd each hoary pile appears. Pope. 
3. To fuftain ; to fupport. 
The nearer I find myfelf verging to that period, 
which is to be labour and forrow, the more l prop 

myfelf upon thole few fupports that are left me. 
Pope. 


Prop. x. /. [proppe, Dutch.] A fupport; 


a Ray; that on which any thing refts. 
The boy was the very ttaff of my age, my very 
prep. Skatfpeare. 
You take my houfe, when you do take the prop 
That doth fuftain my houfe ; you take my life, 
When you do take the means whereby I live. 
Shak[peare. 
Some plants creep along the ground, or wind about 
other tices or props, and cannot fupport themlelves. 
Bacor!. 
That he might on many props repofe, 
He ftrengths his own, and who his part did take. 


Daniel, 
Again, if by the body's prop we ftand, 
If on the body’s life, her life depend, 
As Meleager’s on the fatal brand, 
The body’s good the only would intend. Daviese 
F arrett unlupported flower 
From her beft prep fo far. Milton. 


The current ot his widt’rics found 10 ftop, 
Till Cromwell came, his party’s chietett prop. 
Faller, 
Twas a confiderable time before the great trag- 
ments that fell reited in a firm polture ; for the props 
and zys, whereby they leaned one upon another, 
otten tailed. Burnete 
The propsreturn 
Into thy houfe, that bore the burden’d vines. Dryde 
Hd it been poffible to find out any real and firm 
foundation for ariaaifm, to reft upon, at would never 
have been left to ttand upon artificial preps, or to 
fubfilt by fubtlety and management. Waterland. 


Pao’PAGABLE, adj. [irom propagate. | Such 


vas may be {pread ; fuch as may be cone 
tinued by fucceffion. 


Such crestures as aze produced each by its peculiar 
feed, conftitute a diitinét propagadie fort ol creatures. 
Buyie. 


To PRO'PAGATE, v.a. [propaga, Lat. ] 
1, To continue or fpread by generation or 


fucceilive production. 

All that i eat, or drink, or shall beget, 
Is propagated curfe ! 

Is it an elder brother's duty fo 
To propagate his family and name ; 
You would not have yours dic and buried with you 2 


Milen. 


Otway. 
From hills and dales the cheerful cries rebound 5 


For echo hantsalongs and prcpagates the ound. 
Drydere 
2. To extend ; to widen. 
I have upon a high and pleafant hill 
gign’d fortune to be thron'u: the bafe o” th? 
mount 
Is rank ’d with all deferts, all kind of natures, 
That labour on the bofom of this {phere 
To propagate iheir llates. Sbakfpeare. 
3. To carry on from place to place; to 
promote. 
Some have thought the prcpegating of religion by 
arms not only lawful, but meritorious. 
Decay of Piety. 
Whoare thofe that truth muft propagate, 
Within the confines of my father’s Rate? Dryden. 
Thote who leek truth only, and detire to propa- 
gaie nothing che, frcely expofe their principles to the 


telt. Locke. 
Becaufe denfe bedies conferve their heat a long 


time, and the deafeit bodies conferve their heat the 
loncelt, the vibrations of their parts are of a lafting 
nature ; and therefore miy be propagated along folid 
fibres of uniform denfe matter to a great diftance, 


PARTO 


for conveying into the brain the impreffions made 
upon all the organs of feofe. Newton. 
. To increafe; to promote. 

Griefs of mine own lie heavy in my breaft, 
Which thou wilt propagate, to have them preft 
With more of thine. Shaxjpeare. 

Sooth'd with his future fame, 
And pleas’d tohear his propagated name. Dryden. 
5. To generate. 

Superititious notions, propagated in fancy, are 

hardly ever totally eradicated. Clariffa. 
To Pro’eaGate, Ve xe To have offspring. 

No need that thou 
Should’ ft propagate, already infinite, 
And through all numbers abfolute, though one. 
Milton. 

PropaGa’rion. 2. fa [propagatio, Latin ; 

propagation, French; from propagate. | 

Continuance or diffufion by generation 

or fuccefiive production. 

Men have fouls rather by creation than propa- 

atin. Hooker, 

There are other fecondary ways of the propagation 
of it, as lying in the fame bed. Wifeman, 

There is notin all nature any fpontaneous gene- 
ration, but all come by propagatica, wherein chance 


hath not the leaft part. Ray, 
Old takes of olive trees in plants revive ; 
But nobler vines oy propagation thrive. Dryden. 


Propaca'ror. 2. /. [from propagate. | 
1. One who continues by fucceflive pro- 


duction, 
2. A {preader; a promoter. 
Socrates, the greateft propagator of morality, and 
a martyr for the unity of the Godhead, was fo 
famous for this talent, that he gained the name cf 
the Drole. Addifon. 
Jo Prope'L. v. a. [propello, Latin.) To 
drive forward. 
Avicen witneiles the blood to he frothy that is 
propelled out of a vein of the breaft. Harveys 
This motion, in fome human creatures, may be 
weak in refpect to the vifcidity of what is taken, fo 
as no! to be able to propel it. Arbuthnot. 
That overplus of motion would be too feeble and 
languid to prope/ fo vat and ponderous a body, with 
that prodigious velocity. Bentley. 


Go PROPE'ND. v. x. [propendo, Latin, to 
hang forward.] To incline to any part; 
to be difpofed in favour of any thing, 

My fprightly brethren, I prupend to you. 
In refolution to keep Helen fill. Sbhat/peares 

Prope NDENCY. u. /. [from propend. } 

1, Inclination or tendency of defire to any 
thing. 

2. [from propendo, Latin, to weigh.] Pre- 
confideration; attentive deliberation ; 
perpendency. 

An act above the animal atings, which are 


tranficnt, and admit not of that attention, and 
propemuecy of aétions. Hale, 


PROPER nse, adj. [ propenfus, Lat.) Inclined; 
difpvied. Itis ufed both of good and 
bad. 


Women, prcpexfe and inclinable to holinefs, be 
edified in gocd things, rather than carried away as 


Captivese flooker, 
Y have brought fcandal 

1a feeble hearts, br penfe enough before 

To waver, or fall off, and join with idols. Ailton. 


PROPE'NSION, ) u. fa [propenfion, French; 

Prope'nstty. | propenjio, Latin; trom 
propenje. | 

Je Moral inclination; difpofition to any 
thing good or bad. 

Some mifcarriages might efcape, rather through 
neceliities of tate, than any propenfity of myfelf to 
injurioufnefs. King Charles. 

So forcible are our propen/ions to mutiny, that we 
egually take occaftons from benifits or injuries. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Let there be but propenjity, and bent of will to 
religion, and there will be fedulity and indefatigable 
anduftry. Sowihs 


BROR © 


PRO 


le requires a critical nicety to tind out the penius | Qa (propre, French. } Elegant ; pretty. 


or the prepenjions of a child. L’ Ejirange. 

The natural prepenfier, and the inevitable occa- 
fions of complaint, accidents of fortune. Temple. 

He affitts us with a meafure of grace, fufficicnt to 
over-balance the corrupt propenfity of the wiil. 

Rogers. 
2. Natural tendency. 

Bodies, that of themfelves have no properfrons to 
any determinate place, do neverthelels move con- 
ftantly and perpetually one way. Digby. 

This great attrition mutt produce a great propen- 

J/ty to the putrefcent alkaline condition of the fluids. 
Arbuthnot. 


PRO'PER. adj. [propre, Fr. proprius, Lat. ] 
t. Peculiar; not belonging to more; not 


common. 

As for the virtues that belong unto moral righte- 
oufnefs and honetty of life, we do not mention 
them, becaufe they are not proper unto chrithan 
men as they are chriftian, but do concern them as 
they are men. LLoker. 

Men of learning hold it for a flip in judgment, 
when offer is made to demonftrate that as proper to 
one thing, which reafon findeth common unto 
mary. Hooker. 

No fenfe the precious joys conceives, 

Which io her private contcmplations be ; 

For then the ravith'd fpirit the fenfes leaves, 

Hath her own pow'rs and proper actions free. 
Davies. 

Of nought nocreature ever formed ought, 

For that is proper to th’ Almighty’s hand. Davies. 

Dutrefnoy’s rules, concerning the polture of the 
figures, are almott wholly proper to painting, and 
admit not any comparilon with poetry. Dryden. 

Outward objects, that are extrinfecal to the mind, 
and its own operations, proceeding from powers 
intrinfecal ar.d proper to itfelf, which become alfo 
objects of its contemplation, are the original of all 
knowledge. Locke. 

They profeffed themfelves fervants of Jehovah 
their God, in a relation and refpect peculiar and 
proper to themlelves. — Nelfon. 

2. Noting an individual. 
A proper name may become common, when given 
to feveral beings of the fame kind; as Cæfar. #3 arts. 
3. One’s own. Itis joined with any of 
the poffefives: as, my proper, their 
proper. 
The bloody book of law 
You fhall yourfelf read in the bitter letter, 
After your own fenfe; yea, though our proper fon 


Stood in your action. Shak/peare, 
Court the age 
With fomewhat of your proper rage. Waller. 


If we might determine it, our proper conceptions 
would be all voted axioms. Glanville, 
Now learn the diff rence at your proper colt, 


Betwixt true valour and an empty boait. Dryden, 
4e Natural; original. 
In our proper motion we afcend 
Up toour native feat. Milton, 


z. kit; accommodated; adapted ; fuitable ; 
qualified. 
In Athens all was pleafure, mirth, and play, 
All proper to the fpring, and (prightly May. Diyd. 
He is the only proper perfon of all others for the 
epic poem, who, to his natural endowments of a 
large invention, a ripe judgment, and a ftrong 
memory, has joined the knowledge of the liberal 
arts. Dryden. 
In debility, from great lofs of blood, wine andall 
aliment that iseafily aflimilated or turned into blood, 
aie proper: for blood 1s required to make blood. 
Arbuthnot, 


6. Exact; accurate; juft, 
7. Not figurative. 

Thofe parts of nature, into which the chaos was 
divided, they fignthed by dark names, which we 
have expreifed in their plain and proper terms. 

Burnet, 
8. It feems in Shak/peare to fignify, mere; 
pure. \ 
See thyfelf, devil; 
Proper deformity fecms not in the fiend 
So horrid as in woman, King Lear. 


Moles was a proper child. Hebrews. 


1c. Tall; lufly ; handfome with bulk, A 
low word. 
At laft fhe concluded with a figh, thou waft the 
propercf man in Italy. Shax|peare. 
A proper goodly fox was carrying to execution. 
L'kftranges 
Pro'PERLY. adv. [from propere] 
1. Fitly; fuitably. 
2. In a itrićt fenfes 
What dies but what has life 
And fin? the body properly hath neither. AZiltcn. 
The miferies of lite are not properly owing to the 
unequal diftribution of things. Seyfte 
There is a tenfe in which the works of every man, 
good aswell as bad, are properly his own. Aegers. 


Pro’PERNESS. zne J. [from proper. | 
1. The quality of being proper. 
2. Talnefs. 


Property. x. /. [from proper. ] 
1. Peculiar quality. 

What f{pecial property or quality is that, which 
being no where found but in fermons, maketh them 
effectual to fave fouls ? EHeoker, 

A fecondary eflential mode, is any attribute of a 
thing, which is not of primary confideration, and i3 
called a property. Watts. 

2. Quality; difpofition. 

Vis conviction, not force, that muft induce 
affent ; and fure the logick of a conquering fword 
has no great property that way 3 filence it may, but 
convince it cannot, Decay of Piety, 

It is the property of an old finner to tind delight in 
reviewing hisown villainies in others. Senile 

3. Right of poffeffion. 

Some have been deceived into an opinion, that 
the inheritance ot rule over men, and property ia 
things, fprung from the fame original, and were to 
defcend by the fame rules. Locke. 

Property, whofe original is from the righta man 
has to ufe any of the inferior creatures, for fubfitte 
ence and comfort, is for the fole advantage of the 
pioprietor, fo that he may even deftroy the thing 
that he has property in. Locke. 

4. Poffeflion held in one’s own right. 

For numerous bleffings yearly thow’s'd, 
And property with plenty crown’dy 


Accept our pious praile. Diyden, 
5. The thing potleiled. 
Fis a thing impofible 
I fhould love thee but as a property. Shakfpeares 


No wonder fuch men ate true toa govcrumente 
where liberty runs fo high, where propery is fo well 
fecurcd. . Swift. 

6. Nearnefs or right. I know not which is 
the jenfe in the toliowing lines. 

Here J difclaim all my paterna! carc, 
Propinquity, and sroperry of blood, 

And as a ftranger to my heart and ine, 

Hold thee. Shakypearce 
7e Something ufeful; an appendage; a 

theatrical term. 

J will draw a bill of properties, fuch as our play 
wants. Shak/peav. 

The purple garments raife the lawyer's fees, 
High pomp and ttate are ufeful properties. Dryden. 

Greenheld was the name of the property man in 
that time, who furnifhed implcinents tor the actors. 

Pope. 
$. Property for propriety. Any thing 
peculiarly adapted. Not ufed. 

Our poets excel in grandity and gravity, fmooth- 
nefsand property, in quickneis and brieinets. 

Carden, 


To PRO'PERTY. wv. a. [from the noun.) 


1. To inveft with qualities, 
His rear’ arm 
Crefted the world; his voice was property’d — 
Asall the tuned fpheres. ; Shakiperwe, 
2. To feize or retain as fomething owned, 


or in which one has a right; to appro. 
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priate; to hold. This word is not now |Propre'ticar. ladj. [prophetique, Fr. 


uled in either meaning. 
His large fortune 
Subdues and preperties to his love and tendance 
All forts of hearts. Shakjpeare. 
They have here protertied me, keep me tn dark- 
nefs, and do a!l they can to face me out of my wits. 
Shakfpeare, 
T arm too highborn to be preperticd, 
To bea fewondary at controul. Shizt/peare. 
Fro'puasts. a. ja [apeQeois.] in medi- 
cine, a foreknowledge of difeafes. 
Pau'rHecy. mm fc [apoQarix; prophetir, 
Fr.} A deciaration of fomething to 
come; prediftion. 
He hearkens after prophecies and dreams. 
Séak/peare, 
Poets may boat 
Their work fhall with the world remain j 
Both bound together, live or die, i 
The verfes and the propor/y. Halier. 
PRO/PHESIER. x. /. | from prophefy.] One 
who propheties. 
Jo PROPHESY. 7. A. 
1. To prediét; to foretel ; to prognofti- 
cate. 7 
Miferable England, 
1 propbefy the fearful’lt time to thee, 
That ever wretched age hath look'’d upon. 


Shat[peare. 
I hate him, fer he doth no: prapbefy good, but 
evil. t ings. 


‘The Lord fent me to prepbe/y, againft this houie, 
all the words that ye have heard. Jeremiah. 
2. To forefhow. 
Methought thy very gait did propeyy 
A royal noblenefs. Soul/peare. 


Jo PROPHESY. v. z. 
1. To utter predi&tions. 
Strange icreams of death, 
And prophelyiag withacceits terrible 
OF dire combuittion. Shakfpeare. 
Receiv’d by thee, T prepde/y, my rhimes, 
Mix’d with thy works, their life no bounds fhall 
ee. Ticket. 
z. To preach. A fcriptural fenfe. 
Propbey unto the wind, f-ophefy fon of man. 
Excacel, 
The elders of the Jews builded, and profpered 
hrough the propbe/ying of Haggai. Ezra, 


PRO'PHET. x. /. [ prophete, Fr. xcoDnT NG. | 
1. One who tells future events ; a predic- 


tor ; a foreteller. 
Ev'ry flower 
Did as a propcet weep whatit ioresaw, 


In Heétłor’s wrath. Shat fpeare. 
Jetters oft prove proplets. Shak/psare. 
O prophet of glad udings! finiiher : 

Of utmott hope ! Mitton. 


He lov’d fo tatt, 
As ifhe fear’d each day wou'd be her laft; 
Too true a prop4er to torefee the fate, 
That thould fo ivon divide their happy ftate. Dryden. 
God,when he makes the propet, does not unmake 
the nan. f Lecke. 
2. One of the facred writers empowered by 
Ged to difplav futurity. 
His championsare the propdets aad apoftles. 
Sbuk/peare. 
le buildeth her faith and religion upon the facred 
and canonical {criptures of the holy prophers and 
apoitles, as upoa her main and prime foundation. 
White. 
Pro'pHeress. n. f. [ propheteffe, Fr. from 
prophet.) A woman that forctells futura 
cvents. 
He thall fplit thy very heart with torrow, i 
And fay poor Marzg*ret was a prophete/s, Shak fp. 
That ict confonastto the ward ot Cod, fo in 
finging to anfwer, the practice of Miriam the pro- 
poetei, whea the anfwered the men in hcr tong, 


will approve. Peachaia, 
If my love but once were crowa’d, 
Fair propoeicfi, my gock would ceale, Frior. 
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PRoPHE rick. § from prophet. ] 
t. Forefeeing or foretelling future events. 
Say swhy 
Upon this bla@ed heath you ftop our wav. 
With fuch prophetick erecting ? Sorkpeare. 
The countel of a wile and then prophetica/ trievd 
was forgotten. Wetton, 
„Some perfumes procure propbeical dreams. 
Bacon. 
Till old experience do attain 
To fomething like propherick train. Milton. 
Some famous prophetick pictures reprefent the 
fate ot England by a mole, a ceature blind and dufv, 
{mooth and deceitful, continually working under 
ground, but now and thea to be dilcerned in the 
furface. Scilling fleet. 
No arguments made a ftronger impreflion on 
thefe pagan converts, than the predictions relating 
toour Saviour in thofe old propéeviek writings cepo- 
fited among the hands of the greate enemies to 
chriftianity, and owned by them to have been extant 
many ages before his appearance. dadijon. 
ze It has cf before the thing foretold. 
The more 1 know, the more my fears augment, 
And tears are oft propoctick of th' event. Dryden. 
| PROPHE'TICALLY. adv. [trom propheti- 
cal.) With knowledge or futurity ; in 
manner of a prophecy. 
Hie is fo propherical.y proud of an heroical cud- 
gelling, that he raves in faying nothing. Si2t/pease. 
‘This great fuccets among Jews and Gentiles, part 
of ıt hittorically true at the compiling of thele 
articles, and part of it propbeticadly true then, and 
fulfilled afterward, was a molt eifectual argument to 
give authority to this faith. Hlanmond, 
She figh’d, and thus popberically {poke. Dryden, 
To Pro’'PHETIZE. V. e [prophetifer, ¥r- 
fron prophet.) To give predictions. 
Not in vfe. 
Nature elfe hath conference 
With profound feep, and fo doth warning fend 
By praphetizing dreams. Daniel, 
PROoPHYLA'CTICK,. ad}. [ meopvrcnranas, 
from teogvracca. | Preventive ; pre- 
fervative. 
Medicine is diftributed into prophylactick, or the 
are of prefervinz health; and therapeutick, or the 
art of rettoring health. Watts. 


PROPI'NQUITY. x. /. [propinguitas, Lat, | 
1. Nearnefs; proximity ; neighbourhood. 
They draw the retina nearer to the cryttalline 
humour, and by their relaxation futter it to return to 
its natural diltance according to the exigency of the 
object, in refpect of diltanceor propinguily, Ray. 
2. Nearnefs of time. 

Thereby was declared the propinguity of their 
defolations, and that their tranquillity was of no 
longer duration, than thole foon decaying fruits of 
fucimer- Biown. 

3. Kindred ; nearnefs of blood. ` 

Here I diiclaim all my paternal care, 

Propinquity, and property of blood, 
And asa ftranger to iy heartacd me 
Hold thee. Sbak/peare. 


Propi’riaBLe. ad’. [from proprtiate, | 
Such as may be induced to favour ; fuch 
as may be made propitious. 


To PROPITIATE. v. a. [propitio, Lat.) | . ` 
i ) 2. Settled relation of comparative quantity ; 


‘To induce to favour; to gain ; to con. 
ciliate; to make propitious. 
You, her 'priett, declare 
What cff rings may propitiate the fair, 
Rich orient pearl, bright Rones that ne’er decay, 
Or polifh’d lines which longer lait than they. 
Waller, 
They believe the affairs of human lite to be 
managed by certain fpirits under him, whom they 
eudcavour to prioptiate by certain rites. 
Stilling fcet. 
Vengeance fhall purfue she inhuman coalt, 
Till they propitiace chy offended gholt. Dryden, 
Let tierce Achilles, dreadful in his raze, 


The goJ propicizte, aud the pet ailusge. Pope. 


Pinto 


PROPITIA'TION. u. fa [propiciation, Fre 
from prepitiate. | 

te The act of making propitious. 

2. The atonement ; the offering by which 

ropitioufnels is obiained, 
le is the propitision for the fins of the whole 

world. I Juba. 

PROPITIA'TOR. z. f. [from propituate. | 
One that propitiates. £ 

PROPI'TIATORY. adj. [propiciatoire, Fre 
from propitiate.] Having the power to 
make propitious. 

Is not this more than giving God thanks for their 
virtues, whea a propitiatory facrifice is offtred tor 
their henour ? Stilling fect. 

Propi'rious, adj. [ propitivs, Lat. propice, 
Fr,'! Favourable; kind. 
T?’ affuage the force of this new flame, 
And make thee more propitious in my need, 
I mean to fing the praties of thy name. Spewr- 
Let not my words offend thee, 
My Maker, be propitious white Vipeak!  ALNon, 

Indulgent god ! propitious pow’r to Troys 
Swift to relieve, unwiiling to deitroy. Dryden 

Would but thy fifter Marcia be propisions 


To thy friend's vows. Addifon. 
Ere Pheebus role, be had implor’d 
Propitious heav’o. Pope. 


ProPi'TiousLy, «dv. [from propisious.| 
Favourably ; kindly. 
So when a mule propiticu/ly invites,. 
Improve her favours, and inuulge her flights. 
Rifcommor. 
PROPI'TIOUSNESS. xe f. [from propitious. | 
Favourablenefs; kindnefs. 

All thefe joined with the propitfoufne/s of climate 
to that fore of tree ard the lengey of age it fhall 
ftand and grow, may produce an oak, Temple. 

Propia'sm. 2. Je [spo and zazcpe.} 
Mould; matrix. 

Thole thells ferving as propl.rns or moulds to the 
matter which fo All’d them, lamuted and. determined 
its dimentious and figure. Hosdward. 

PROPLA'STICE. x. fe [xporregixa] The 
art of making moulds for cafting. 


Propo'nent. x. J. [from proponens, Lat. } 
Qne that makes apropofal, or lays dowo 
a pofition. 
For myfterious things of faith rely 
On the gropexert, heaven’s authority. Dryden, 
PROPO'RTION. x J. (proportion, Fr. 
proportio, Lat. | 
1. Comparative relation of one thing to 
another ; ratio. 

Let any man’s wildom determine by leffening the 
temitory, and increafing the numberof inhabitants, 
what propartioz is vequilite to the peopling of a region 
inftuch a manner, that the land thall be neither too 
nariow for thole whom it feedeth, nor capable ot a 
greater multitude. Raitigo. 

By proporticz to thefe rules, we may judge of the 
obligation that lies upon all forts of injurious perfons. 

Taylor. 

Things nigh equivaient and neizhb’ring value 
By lot are parted ; but high heav'n thy (nare, 

In equal balance weigh’d ‘gaink earthand hell, 
Flings up the adverfe ‘cale, and thuns frop.rtion. 
Priore 


equal degree. 

Greater vifible gocd dees not always raile men’s 
defies, in proportion to the greatoefs it is acknow- 
ledged to have, though every litus trouble iets us on 
work to get rid of it. Locke 

He mutt be little tkilled inthe world, who thinks 
that men’s tatking much of lite thall hold pre pure 
tion only to their knowledg= lecke. 

Several nations are recovered out of their igno- 
rance, in proportion as they converte more or lefs 
with tholz of the retorme4 churchese Addifon. 

In proporticn as this tefolition grew, the terrors 
before us icemed to vanith. Tatlere 
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PRO 


His volant touch 
Tofting through all proportions, low and high, 
Fled, and purfu’d traniverfe the refonant fugu2. 
Milton. 
x e : 
4. Symmetry ; adaptation of one to another. 
Meafure is that which perfeSeth all things, 
hecaufe every thing is for fome end; neither can 
that thing be available to any end, which is nat 
proportionable thereunto: and to proportion as well 
exce(Tes as defects, are oppofite. Hooker. 
Tt muft be mutual in proportion due 
Giv’n and recew'd. Ailton. 
No man of the prefent age is equalin the ttreneth, 
proportion and kitting of his limbs, to the Hercules 
ot Furnefe. Dryden. 
The proportions are fo well obferved, that nothing 
appears to an advantage, or diftinguifhes iilelf ahove 
the reft. Add-jon. 
Harmony, with ev'ry grace, 
Plays in the fair propertions of her face. 
ATs. Carter. 
. Form; fize. 
All things receiv’d, do fuch preportion take, 
As thofe things have, wherein they are receiv'd ; 
So little glafles litele faces make, 
Aud narrow webs on narrow trames arc weav’d. 
Davies. 


Jo PROPORTION. v.a. [ proportionuer, Fr. 
from the noun. ] 
1. To adjuft by comparative relation. 

Till boly up to fpirit work, in bounds 
Proportion'’d to each kind. Milton. 

Inthe lofs of an objet, we do not propertion our 
pricf to the real value it bears, but to the value our 
fancies fet upon it. j Addifon. 

2. To form fymmetrically. 

Nature had proportioned her without any fault, 
quickly to be difcovered by the fenfes; yet altogether 
feemed not to make up that harmony that cupid 
delights in. Sidney. 

Propo’RTIONABLE. adj. [from proportion. | 
Adjufted by comparative relation; fuch 


as is fit. 
His commandments are not grievous, becaufe he 
offers us anaffittance proporti»zable to the difficulty. 
Tillotfon. 
Tt was enlivened with an hundred and twenty 
trusipets, affifted with a preportionad/. number of 
other inftruments. Addifon. 


Propo’RTIONABLY.adv.' from proportion. | 
According to proportion ; according to 


comparative relation. 

The mind ought to examine all the grounds of 
probability, and upon a due balancing the whole, 
reject or receive it proportionad/y to the prepon- 
deracy of the greater grounds of probability, on one 
fide or the other. Locke. 

The parts of a great thing are great, and there are 
proportionably large eltates in a large country. 

. Arbuthnot. 

Though religion be more eminently neccflary to 
thole of {tations of authority, yet thele qualities are 
proporiionably conducive to publick happinefs in 
every inferior relation. R gers. 


Propo/RTIONAL. adj. [proportionel, Fr. 
from proportion.| Having a fectled com- 
parative relation ; having acertain degree 
of any quality compared with fomething 


Sec, 
The ferpent lives, 

Lives, as thou faid’{t, and gains to live as maa 
Higher degree of life, inducement ftrong 
To us, as likely taing to attain 
Proportional {cent, which cannot be 
But to be gods or angels. Milton. 

Four numbers are faid to be prepurtional, when 
the frit containeth, or is contained by the fecond, as 
eften as the third containeth, or is contained by the 
fourth. Cocker. 

If light be fwifter in bodies than in vacuo, in the 
proportion of the fines which meafure the refraction 
of the bodies, the forces of the bodies toreflect and 
refract light, are very nearly prop tioral to the den- 
fities of the fame bodies. Newton, 


PROPORTIONA'LITY, x», f. [from propor- 


PRO 


tional] The quality of being propor- 


tional. 

All fenfe, as grateful, dependeth upon the equality 
or the proportionality of the motion or imprefiion 
made. Grew. 

PROPO'RTIONALLY. adv. [fram propor- 


tional.) lna ated degree. 

Ifthefe circles, whilft their centres keep their 
diltances and pofitions, could be made lefs in dia- 
meter, their interfering one with another, and by 
confequence the mixture of the heterogencous rays, 
would be pripor tionally diminithed, Newtin, 

PROPORTIONATE, adj, [from proportion. | 
Adjufted to fomething elfe, according to 
a certain rate or comparative relation. 

The conneftion between the end and any means 
is adéquate, but between the end and means propor- 
tionate. Grew. 

The ufe of fpetacles, by an adequate connection 
of tiuths, gave men occafion to think of microfcopes 
and tclefcopes; but the invention of burning glaffes 
depended on a proportionate ; for that figure, which 
contracts the fpecies of any body, that is, the rays by 
which itis feen, will, in the fame propoition, con- 
trat the heat wherewith the rays are accompanied. 

Grew. 

In the ftate of nature, one man comes by no abfo- 
lute power to ufe acyiminal according to the pation 
or heats of his own will; but only to retribute to 
him, ío far as confcience dictates, what is prepor- 
tionate to his tranfgretlion. Locke. 

To Propo'RTIONATE, T. a. [from propor- 
tion.) Yo adjuit according to fettled 


rates to fomething elfe. 
The parallelifm and due proportionared inclina- 
tion of the axis of the earth. Mare. 
Since every fingle particle hath an innate gravita- 
tion toward all others, proportionated by matter and 
diftance, it evidently appears, that the outward 
atoms of the chaos would neceffarily tend inwards, 
and defcend from all quarters towards the middle of 
the whole fpace. Bentley. 
Propo/RTIONATENESS, 2 f. [from pro- 
portionate,| The ftate of being by com- 


parifon adjulted. 

By thiscongruity of thofe faculties to their proper 
objects, and by the fitnels and proportionatenefs of 
thefe objective impreilions upon their re{pective 
faculties, accommodated to their reception, the ien- 
fible nature hath fo much of perception, as is necel- 
fary for its fenfible being. Hale. 

Propo'sar. u. /. [from propo/e. | 
1. Scheme or defign propounded to con- 


fideration or acceptance. 
If our propofa/s once again were heard, 
We fhould compel them to a quick refult. Mitton. 
The work yau mention, will fuflicientiy recom- 
mend itfelf, whea your name appears with the 
proposals. Aatifon. 
2. Offer to the mind. 
Upon the propofal of an agreeable object, a man's 
choice will rather incline him to accept than retufe it. 
Scuth, 
This truth is not likely to be entertained readily 
upon the irt propojal. Aiterbury. 
To PROPO'SE, v. a. [propsfer, Fr. propono, 
Lat.] To offer to the confideration. 

Raphael to Adam’s doubt propos’d, 
Benevolent and facil thus reply’d. Milion, 
My defign is to treat only of th fe, who have 
chiefly propofed to themfelves the principal reward 
of their labours. Tatler. 
In learning any thing, there fhould be as little as 
poffible firit propofed to the mind at once, and that 
being underiłood, proceed then to the next adjoining 
part. Ie atts. 
To Propose. v. ze To lay fchemes. Not 


in ufe. 
Run thee into the palour, 
There fhalt thou find my coutin Beatitce, 
Propofing with the prince and Claudio. Saak/peare. 
PROPO'SER. # f [from propo/e.] One that 
offers any thing to confideration. 
Faith is the aflent to any propofition, not made 
out by the deductions of reafon, but upon the credit 
of the propufir as conung from God. LR Re. 
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He provided a ftatute, that whoever propofed any 
alteration to be made, fhould do it with a rope about 
his neck: if the matter propofed were generally 
approved, then it thould pafs into a law; if it went 
in the negative, the propofer to be immediately 
hanged. N Swift. 

PROvOSY TION. wm. fe [propofition, Fr. pro- 


pofitio, Lat. } 


1. One of the three parts of a regular 


argument. 
The firit propofition of the precedent argument is 
not neceflary. Whi-e. 
2. A fentence in which any thing is affirmed 


or decreed. 

Chryfippus, labouring how to reconeile thefe two 
propofitions, that all tHings*are done by fate, and yet 
that fomething is in our own power, cannot extricate 
himfelf. Hammond.” 

Contingent propz/rions are of a dubious quality, 
and they caute opinion only, and rot divine faith. 

White. 

The compounding the reprefentation of things, 
with an affirmation or negation, makes a propo/i- 
tion, fale. 

3. Propofal ; offer of terms. 

The enemy fent propofttions, fuch as upon delivery 
of a {trong fortified town, atter a handfome delence, 
are ulually granted. Clarendon. 

Propos!1TioNnal. adj. [from propoftticz. | 
Confidered as a propofitien. 

If it has a fingular fubject in its propo/ftionalfenfe, 

it is always ranked with univerfals, Warn, 
To PROPOUND. v. x. [propono, Lat. ] 
1. To offer to confideration ; to propofe. 

The parliament, which now is held, decreed 
Whatever pleas’d the king but to propcund. Daniel. 

To leave as little as | may unto fancys which is 
wild and irregular, ] will propownd a rule. Morton, 

Dar’ft thou to the Son of God propound 
To worfhip thee ? MTilicn. 

The exiitence of the church hath been propounded 
as an objcct of our faith in every age of chriltianity. 


Pearfon. 
The greatett ftranger mult propound the argu- 
ment. Merce 


The arguments, which chriftianity propous:ds to 
us, are reafonable encouragements to bear fufferings 
patiently. Tilio:fone 

2. To offer; to exhibit. 

A fpirie cais’d from depth of under-ground, 
That Mall make anfwer to fuch quettions, 

As by your grace fhall ke prepounded him. Shak/>. 


Propounner. 2. /. [from propoxrd.] He 
that propounds; he that offers ; pru- 
poler. 

ProprieTary. 2. f. [Arodrietaire, Fr. 
from. propriety} Polledfor in his own 
right. 

Tis a miftake to think ourfelves Rewards in fome 
of God’s gifts, and groprietaries in others: they 
are all equally to te empioyed, according to the 
defiznation of the donor. Gov. of ihe Tongee. 


Proprietary. adj. Belonging to a cer- 
tzin owner. 

Though theep, which are proprietary, are feldom 
marked, yet they are not apt to f{traggle. Grew. 

PROPRI ETOR, x. J. [fiom proprius, Lat. } 
A potlefior in his own right. 

Man, by being matter of himfelf, and proprietor cf 
his owa perlon, and the actions or labour of it, had 
till in himiclt the great foundation of property. 

Lecke. 

Though they are fcattered on the wings of the 
morning, and remain in the uttermolt parts of the 
fea, even there (hall hi: right hand lerch them out, 
and lead them home to their ancient proprietor. 

Kegerse 

Propri‘stress. 2. f. [from proprieior. | 

A female pofleffor in her owi right; a 
miftrefs. 

A big-beilied bitch borrowed another bitch’s 
kennel to lay her burden in; the propricireys 


demanded pelfesiion, but the oiler begged hes 
eacule. L bts ange. 


PRO 


BRO 


PROPRIETY. x. S. [proprieté, Fr. pro. | PRORU'PTION, n, f. [proruptus, from pro- | 


fristas, Lat. | 
1. Peculiarity of poffeffion ; exclaufive 
right. 
You that have promis’d to yourfelves propriety in 
love, 
Know women’s hearts iize traws do move. 
Suckling. 
Benefit of pezce, and vacation for piety, render it 
necetlary by laws tofecure propriciy. Hammond. 
Hail, weeded iove! myfterious law, true fource 
Oi human offspring, fole propriety 
In Parad:fe! of all things common elfe. Milon. 
They tecure propriety and peace. Dryden. 
To that we owe not only the fafety of our perfons 


aad the sr-friety of our poiteTions, but our improve- 
ment in the ieveral arts. Atterbury. 


2. Accuracy ; jutnefs. 

Common ufe, that is the rule of prepriety, affords 
fome aid fò fettle the ignincation of language. 

Locke. 
Propt, for propped. [from prop.] Suf- 
tained by fome prop. 

Sce in her cell fad Eloifa {pread, 

Prompt on tome comb, a neighbour of the i 
ope. 
Jo PROPU'GN, w. a. [propugno, EA 
To defend ; to vindicate. 

Thankfulnefs is our meet tribute to thofe facred 

champions for propugning of cur faith. Hammond. 
PROPUGNA'TION, n. f. [propugnatin, from 
propugno, Lat.) Defence. 

What probugnarion isin one man’s valour, 

To fiand the puth and enmity of thofe 

This quarrel would excite ? Shak/pe2ve, 
PROFUGNER. z. f. [from propugy.] A 

defender. 

So zealous propugxers are they of their native 
creed, that they are importunately diligent to 
inftruct men init, and io all the little fophittries for 
defending it. Gavernment of the Tons ue. 

PROP U'LSION. x. f. [ propulfus, Lat. | The 
at of driving forward. 

Joy worketh by propulficn of the moifture of the 
brainy when the fpirits dilate and occupy more room 


Bacon 
The evanefcent folid and Auid will fcarce dir, 
and the extremities of thofe fmall canals will by 
propusjian be carnied off with the uid continually 
Arbuthnot. 
The prow : 
A poetical word 


Prore. 2. f. [ prora, Latin. ] 
the forepart of a fhip, 
ufed for a rhyme. 

There no veffel, with vermilion prore, 

Or tarx of traffick, glides from thore to fhore. 
Pope. 

Proroca Tion. s. f. ‘[prorogatia, from 
provogo, Lat. prorogation, Fr. | 

z. Continuance; {tate of lengthening out 
to a diftant time; prolongation. 

The fullrefs and eMuence of man’s enjoyments in 
the ftate of innocence, might feem to leave no place 
for hope, in refpect of any farther addition, but only 
of the prorcgario and future Continuance of what 
already he poffetied. South. 

2. Interruption of tne feffion of parliament 
by the regal authority. 

Te would feen extraordinary, if an inferior court 
Miould take a matter out of the hands of the high 
court of parliament, during a prorcgation. Swift. 


Go Proro'cuet. V. a. [prorogo, Lat. pro- 
roger, Fr. | 
t. To protract ; to prolong, 
He prorozued his government, Rill threataing to 
difmits himlelf trom publick cares. Dryden. 
2. To put off ; to delay. 
My life were Letter ended by their hate, 
Than death prosogued, wanting of thy love. 
3 Shakfprare. 
3. To withhold the fefion of parliament 
to a diant time. 
By the king’s authority alone they are affembled, 


and by him alone are they prorogued and diffolved, 
but each houfe may adjourn itfeit. Bucon. 


rumpo, Lat.) The a& of burfting out. 

Others ground this difruption upou their con- 
tinued or protracted time of delivery, whereat, ex- 
cluding but one a day, the latter brood, impatient by 
a forcible proruption, anticipates their period of 
exclufton. Brown, 

Prosalick. adj. [profaigue, Fr. profaicus, 
from profa, Lat. | Belonging to profe; 
refembling profe. 

To PROSCRI'BE, v. a. [prsftrido, Lat. | 

1. To cenfure capitally; to doom to 
deftru€ion, 

Robert Vere, earl of Oxford, throuzh the malice 
of the peers, was banifhed the reaim, and profcribed. 

Sperfer. 
I hid for thee 
Thy murder of thy brother, being fo brib'd, 
And writ him in tke lit of my proferiS’d 
After thy tact. Ben Jon On, 

Follow’d and pointed at by fools and boys, 

But dreaded and profcrib'd by men of fenfe. 
R<fcomsson, 

Inthe year 325, as is well known, the Arian doc- 
trines were profcribed and anathematized in the 
famous council of Nice, confafting of 318 bilhops, 
very upanimons in their relolutions, excepting a few 
yeclaimants. Waterland, 

2. To interdict. Not in ufe. 

He Mall be found, 
And taken or proferié'd this happy ground. Dryd. 

Some utterly profcribe the name of chance, as a 
word of impious and profane fignification; and 
indeed, if taken by us in that fenfe in which it was 
ufed by the heathen, fo as to make any thing cafual, 
in refpect of God himtelf, their exception ought 
juftly to be admitted, South. 

PROSCRI'BER. 2. fe [from proferide.| One 
that dooms to deftruction. 

The triumvir and profcrider had defcended to us 
in amore hideous form, if the emperor had not 
taken care to make friends of Wirgil and Horace. 

Dryden. 

Proscri’PTION. 2. f. [proferiptio, Latin. | 
Doom to death or contifcation. 

You took his voice who fhould be prickt to die, 
In our black fentence and proferiptiaz. Sbuan/p, 

SviJa’s old troops 
A'e needy and poor; and have but left t’ expect 
From Catiline new bills and new projcriprions. 
ben Ff nfon 

For the title of profcription or forteture, the 
emperor haih been judge and party, apd juit ced 
hinfelt. Bacon. 


Prose. x. /. [profe, French ; profa, Latin. ] 
Language not retrained to harmomck 
founds or fet number of fyllables; dif- 
courfe not metrical. 

Things unattempted yetin profe orrhyme. Milt. 

The reformation ot profe was owing to Reccace, 
who is the {tandard ot purity in che Itslian tongue, 
though many of his phrafes are become obfolcte. 


Dryden. 
A poet lets you into the knowledge of a cevice 


better than a profe writer, as his defcriptions are 


often more dilute. Addifen. 
Prae men alone for private ends, 

J thought, forfook their ancient friends. Prior. 
I will be ftill your triend in profes 

Efteem and triendfhip to exprels, 

Will not require poetick dreis. Swift. 


My head and heart thus flowing through my quill, 

Verie man and profe man, term me which you will, 

Pope. 

To PRO'SECUTE, v. a. [profequor, proje- 
cutus, Lat.) 

1. To purfue; to continue endeavours 


after any thing. 
I am belov’d of beauteous Hermia, 


Why thould not I then profecute my right? Shak. 
1 muft not omita father’s timely care, 

To profecute the means of thy deliverance 

By ranfom. Milton, 


That which is morally good is to be defired and 
profecuted: that which is evil is to be avoided. 
Wilkin, 


PRO 


He profecured this purpofe with ftcergth of argu- 
ment ana Cloierea‘oning, without incoherent fallies, 
Locke. 

2. To continue ; to carry on. 

T'he fame reafons, which induced you to entertain 
this war, will induce you alfo to p: ofecuse the fame. 

Hayward. 

All refolute to profecute their ire, 

Seeking their own and countty's caule to free. 
Daniel. 

He infeed Oxford, which gave them the mors 

reafon to profecute the fortifications. Clarendon. 
With louder cries 
She profecutes her griefs, and thus replies. Dryden. 

3. To proceed in confideration cr difquifi- 
tion of any thing. 

An infinite labour to profeeute thofe things, fo fer 
as they might be exemplitied in religious and civil 
actions. BA. Ficoker. 

4e To purfue by law; to fue criminally. 

5. To profecute differs from to perjecute : to 
perfecute always implies fome cruelty, 
malignity, or injuftice ; to profecute, 1s to 
proceed by legal meafures, either with or 
without juft caufe. 


| Prosecu'Tion, x. /. [from przfecute, | 
| 1e Purfuit; endeavour to carry on. 


| 


Many offer at the elects of friend{nip, but theg, 
donotlatt; they are promifing in the beginning, but 
they fail, jade, and tire in the profecurion. Souib. 

Their jealoufy of the Britith power, as well as 
their profecutions of commerce and purluits of uni- 
verlal monarchy, will fix them in their avesfions 
towards us. Addijor.. 

2, Suit againft a man ina criminal caufe, 
Perfons at law mey know, when they are unfit 
to communicate till they have put a ftop to theic 
guilt, and when they are ne for the fame during theic 
profecution ot it. Kettleweli'. 


Pro'secuTor. x. f. [from profecute.] One 
that carries on a thing; a puriuer of any 


purpofe ; one who purfues another by 
law in a criminal caufe. 


PRO'SELYTE. x. J. (reconnut; profelite, 
Fr.] A convert; one brought over to a 
new opinion, 

He that taw hell in's melancholy dream, 
Scar’d trom his nns, repented in a tright, 
Had he view’d Scotland, had turn’d proe/yre. 


Cleaveland, 
Men become profeffors and combatants tor thofe 
Opiuions they were never convinced ol, nor prefce 
lytes to. Lickes 
Where’er you tread, 
Millions of profe/ytes behind are led, 
Through crowds of new-made converts {till you go. 
Granville. 
What numbers of profe/ytes may we not expect 2 
Aaddijone 
To PRO'SELYTE, w. a. To convert. A 
bad word. 


Men ot this temper cut themfelves off from the 
opportunities of profelyting others, by averting them 
trom their company. Government of the Tongue. 

PROSEMINA'TION. 2., fe [profemino, profe- 
minatus, Lat.) Propagaiion by feed. 

Touching the impolfibility of the eternal fuccef- 
fion cf men, animals or vegetables by natural propa- 
gation or profeminasion, the reaions thereof {ball be 


delivered. Hale, 
Proso’viaNn. z. f. [from profody.] One 
fkilled in metre cr profody. 


Some have been fo bad prefedians, as from thence 
to derive malum, becaufe that fruit was the nrft 
occafion of evil. Brown. 


PRO'SODY, 2. f. [profodie, Fr. rzorwdin. | 
The part of grammar which teaches the 
found and quantity of fyllables, and the 
meafures of verfe. 

PROSOPOPOE'IA. ne fa [Zporwmorcna pro 
Jopopée, Fr.) Perfonification ; figure by 
which things are made perfons, 


PRO 


Thefe reafons are urged, and raifed by the profo- 
pop aia of nature {peaking to herchildren. Dryden. 
PRO'SPECT. x. /. [ profpectus, Latin. | 
1. View of fomething dittant. 
Eden and all the coaft in prope lay. Milon. 
T'he Jews being under the economy of iminediate 
revelation, might be fuppofed to have had a freer 
profpeé® into that heaven, whence their law 
defcended. Decay of Piety. 
It is better to marry than to burn, fays St. Paul ; 
alittle burning felt puthes us more powerfully, than 
greater pleafures in profpec? allure. Locke. 
2. Place which atfords an extended view. 
Him God bcholding from his pro‘eé? high, 
Wherein pait, prefent, future he beholds, 
Thus fpake. 
3.. Series of objects open to the eye. 
There is a very noble pro/peé? from this place : 
on the one fide lies a vaht extent of feas, that runs 
abroad further than the eye can reach : jult oppofite 
ftands the green promontory of Surentum, and on 
the other fide the whole circuit of the bay of Naples. 


Milton. 


Addifor. 
4. Object of view, 
Mantohimfelf 
Is a large profpeé?, rais’d above the level 
OF his low creeping thoughts. Denbam. 


Prefent, fad profpe? ! can he ought defery, 
But what affects his melancholy eye ? 
The beauties of the ancient fabrick loft 
Ja chains of craggy hills, or lengths of dreary coalt ? 
Prior. 
çe View delineated ; a pitturefque repre- 
fentation of a landfcape. 

Claude Lorrain, on the contrary, was convinced, 
that taking nature as he found it feldom produced 
beauty; his pictures are a compofition of the various 
draughts which he has previoufly made from various 
beautiful fcenes and pro/pects. Reynolds. 

6. View into futurity : oppofed to retro- 


Spee. 
To be king, 


Stands not within the pro/peé? of belief, 
No more than to be Cawdor. Shak/peare. 
To him, who hatha profpeé? of the different ftate 
of perfect happinefs or mifery, that attends all men 
after this li, the meafures of good and evil are 
mightily changed. Locke. 
If there be no pro/pe& beyond the grave, the infer- 
ence is right; let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we fhall die. Lecke. 
Againft himfelf his gratitude maintain’d, 
By favours paft, not future pre/pecs gain’d. Smith. 
VE Regard to fomething future. 
Is he a prudent man, as to his temporal eftate, 
that lays defigns only for a day, without any prope? 


to, or provifion for the remaining part of his life ? 
Tillotfon. 


Yo Prospe’ct. v. a. [profpedius, Lat.] To 
look forward, Die. 


ProsPe cCrive. adj. [from profped,. | 
1. Viewing at a diftance, 
2, A&ing with forefight. 
The French king and king of Sweden are circum- 
fpet?, indultiious and pro/pedtive too in this affair. 
Coil. 
To PROSPER. vra- [profperv, Lat.] ‘To 
make Rappy ; to favour. 
Kind gods, forgive 
Me that, and profper him. Shak/peare. 
All things concur to profper our defign ; 
All things to prosper any love but mine. 


Jo PRO'SPER. œ. 2. [profperer, Fr.) 
1. To be profperous; to be fuccefsful. 

My word thall not return void, but accomplith 
that which I picafe, and itihail profper in the thing 
whereto I fent it. Taiah. 

This man encreafed by little and little, and things 
profpered withehim more and more. 2 Maccadces. 

Surer to pro per, than prolperity 
Could have aiTur’d us. Milton. 

2, Tothnie ; to come forward. 

All things do profper belt, when they are advanced 
to the better; a nurfery of Rocks ought to be in a 
yaore barren ground; than that whereunto you 
remove them, Bassi. 


Dryden. 


PRO 


The plants, which he had fet, did thrive and 


profper. Cowley, 
She vifits how they pro/per'J, bud, and bloom. 
Milton. 


That neat kidd of acer, whereof violins and 
mufical inftruments are made, projper well in thefe 
parts. Crown, 

PROSPERITY. x. f. [ profperitas, Liat. proj- 
perité, Fr.] Succefs; attainment of 
wilhes ; good fortune. 

Profperity, in regard of our corrupt inclination to 
abufe the bleffings of almighty God, doth prove a 
thing dangerous to the fouls of men. Hooker, 

God's jultice reaps that glory in our calamities, 
which we robbed him of in our prolperity. 

King Charles, 

Prosperous. adj. [prafperus, Latin. ] 
Succefsful; fortunate, 

Your good advice; which Aill hath been both 

grave 
And profperous. Shak/peare. 
Either {tate to bear profpercus or adverfe, Milton, 
l May he find 
A happy paffage, and a prap'roxs wind. Denham. 

PRO'SPEROUSLY, adv. [trom pro/perous. | 
Succefsfully ; fortunately. 

Prolperoufly I have attempted, and 
With bloody paffage led your wars, even to 
The gates of Rome. Shak/peare. 

In 1596, was the fecond invafion upon the main 
territories of Spain, profperoz/ly achieved by Robert 
earl of Effex, in confort with the earl of Nottingham, 

Bacon, 

Thofe, who are profperou/ly unjuft, are intitled to 
panegyrick, but eflicted virtue is tabbed with 
reproaches. Dryden. 

PRO'SPEROUSNESS. x, f. [from pro/perous. | 
Profperity. 

Prospi'cience. x. f. [pro/picio, Lat. |} The 
act of looking forward. 

ProsTERNa rion, x fa [from profferno, 
Lat.| Dejection; depreffion; ftate of 
heing caft down; act of cafting down. 
A word not to be adopted. 

Pain interrupts the cure of ulcers, whence are 
ftirred up a tever, watching, and profernarion of 
fpirits. Wifeman. 

Pro'sTETHIS. 2. f. [mposnSis.] In furgery, 
that which fills up what is wanting, as 
when filtulous ulcers are filled up with 
fich. Dida. 

Jo PRO'STITUTE. v. a. [ proffituo, Lar. 
proftituer, Fr. } 

1. To fell to wickednefs ; to expofe to 
crimes for a reward. It is commonly 
ud of women fold to whoredom by 
others or themfelves. 

Do not profitute thy daughter, to caufe her tobe 


a whore, Leviticus. 
Marrying or profiituting, 
Rape or adultery. Milton. 


Who fhall prevail with them to do that them- 
felves which they beg of God, to {pare his people 
and his heritage, to praffitute them no more to their 
own finitter defigns ? Decay of Piety. 

Atfetions, confecrated tochildren, hutbands, and 
parents, are vilely pro/Pitseted and thrown away upon 
a hand at loo. , Addijon. 

2. To expofe upon vile terms. 

It were unht, that fo excellent and glorious a 
reward, as the gofpel promiles, fhould itoop down 
like fruitupon a full laden bough, to be plucked by 
every idle and wanton hand, that heaven thould be 
profiituted to tlothful men. Tiliotfon. 


PROSTITUTE. adj, [proftitutus, Latin. ] 
Vitious for hire; fold to infamy or 
wickednets ; fold to whoredom., 

‘Their common loves, a lewd abandon'd pack 
By floth corrupted, by diforder fed, 
Made boid by want, and proflitute for bread. Prior. 

Pro'sviTuTe. z. fe (trom the verb. } 

1, A hireling ; a mercenary ; one who is 
fet to fale, 


| 
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At open fulfome bawdry they rejoice, 
Bafe proffiiute! thus dot thou gain thy bread. 
Dryden, 
No hircling fhe, no proflitute to praife. Pope. 
2. [profibulsen, Lat.) A publick ftrumpet. 
From every point they come, 
Then dread no dearth of profitures at Rome. 
Dryden 
PROSTITUTION. 2. J. [proftitution, Fr. 
trom proflitute. | 
t. The aft of ferung to fale ; the ftate of 
being fet to fale. 
2. The life of a publick ftrumpet, 

An infamous woman, having paft her youthin 3 
molt fhamelels ttate of proflitution, now gains her 
livelihood by feducing others. SpeGiator, 

PROSTRA'TE. adj. [proftratus, Latin. 
The accent was tormerly on the firit 
{vllable. Sidney and Spenfer {eem to 
differ. | 


te Lying at length. 
Once I faw with dread oppreffed 
Her whom I dread; fo that with profrate lying, 
Her length the carth in love's chief cloathing dretled. 
Sidney. 
Before fair Britomart fhe fell profrace. Spenjer. 
He heard the weltern lords would undermine 
His city’s wall, and lay his tow’rs proffrace. 
Fairfax. 
Groveling and pro/‘r.zte on yon lake of tire. 
j Milton. 
2. Lying at mercy. 
Look gracious on thy prc/rare thrall. Shak/pearze 
At thy knecs lie 
Our proférate bofomes torc’t with prayers to tries 
If any hofpitable right, or boone 
Of other nature, fuch as have bin wonne 
By laws of other houfes, thou wilt give. Chapman. 
3. Thrown down in humbleft adoration. 
The warning found was no fooner heard, but the 
churches were filled, the pavement covered with 
bodies proffrate, ana wafbed with tears of devou’ joy. 
Hooker. 
Let us to the place 
Repairing where he judg’d us, preflrare fall 
Before him reverent; and there confe.s 
Humbly our taults, and pardon beg. Miltons 
While projfrare here in humble grief I lie, 
Kind virtuous drops juft gath’ring in my eye. Pope. 
To PROSTRA'TE. 2 A. [profiratus, Latin, 
This was accented anciently oa the: firit 
fy liable. } 
1, To lay flat; to throw down. 
In the treets many they flew, and fired divers 
places, proffratizg two parithes almott entirely. 
Hayward. 
A ftorm that all things doth profrare, 
Finding a tree alone al! comtortlels, 
Beats’on it ftrongly, it to ruinate. Spoxfir. 
Stake and bind up your weake‘t plants againft the 
winds, betore they come tooftercely, and ina moment 
proftrate a whole year’s labour. Evelyn. 
lhe drops falling thicker, fatter, and with greater 
force, beating down the fruit from the trees, £r-j- 
trating and laying coru growing in the tields. 
brood ward. 
2. [fe priflerner, Fr.| To throw down 


1n adoration. 
Scme have profratedthemfelves an hundred times 
in the day, and as often in the night Duppa. 
PROSTRATION, 2 f.| projernation, Fr, from 


pryftrate. | 
1. The att of falling down in adoration. 
Nor is only a refolved froffration Uato antiquity, 
a powerful enemy unto knowledge, but any confident 
adherence unto authority. Brown. 
The worfhip of tne gods had been kept up in 
temples, with altars, images, facritices, hymns and 
proflrations, Siiliing fleet, 
‘The truths, they had fub(cribed toin ipecuration, 
they reverfed by atrutith ‘enfelels devotion , managed 
with a greater proffration ot realon than ot boty. 
DCHLI« 
2. Dejection; uepreffion. 
A fudden profratics of flreneth or weaknefs 
attcods this colick, Arbuiorot, 


PRO 


Prosry'te. x. fi [profyle, Fre xposva®. | 
A building that has only pillars in the 
front. Dia. 

Prosy'Ltocism, z. f. fproand fllozifn. | 
A profyllogifm is when two or inore 
fyllogifms are fo conneéted together, that 
the conclufion of the former is the major 
or the minor of the following. Watts. 

Prota‘sis. 2. /. [ protafe, Fr. xporacss, | 

1. A maxim or propofition. 

2. In the ancient drama, the firft part of a 
comedy or tragedy that explains the 
argoment of the piece. Did. 

Prova’ tick, ats. [protatique, Fr. pate 
Tires. | Previous. 

There are proretick perfons in the ancients, whom 
they ufe in their plays to hearor give the relation. 
Dryden. 

Jo PROTE'CT. ~v. z. [protecus, Latin ; 
proteger, Fr, | To defend ; so cover from 
evil; to fhield. 

Tke king 
Had virtuous uncles to prose? his grace. Shat/peare. 

Leave not the faithtul fide, 

That gave thee being, itill hades thee and proteés. 
Milton, 

Fall inthe midft of his own ftrength he ftands, 

Stretching his brawny arms and leaty hands, 

His ihade proe&s the plains. Dryden. 

Prote’ction, z. fe [protefior, Fr. trom 
protect, | 

1. Defence; fhelter from evil. 


Drive toward Dover, friend, where thou fhalt 
meet 


Both welcome and proteé?ion. Shak/peare. 
If the weak might find prose?ion from the mighty, 
they could not with juftice lament their condition. 
Swift. 
2. A paflport; exemption from being 
molefted : as, he bad a protection during 
the rebellion. 
The law of the empire is my proteéiow. 
Rettlewell, 
Paote cTIVe. adj. [from prote.) De- 
fenfive; fheltering. 
The ftately failing fwan guards his ofier ifle, 
Proteéize of his young. Thomfon. 
Prore'ctor. v, f. [proteceur, Fr. from 
proved. | 
1. Defender; fhelterer; fupporter; one 
who fhields from evil or opprefiion ; 
guardian, 


PRO'TESTANT. adj. [from fprotef.] Be- 


PYRO 
protefier, Fr.) To give a folemn decla. 


ration of opinion or refolution. 
Here's the twin brother of thy letter; but let 
thine inherit Ark, for, 1 prore, mine never thall. 
Sbak/peare 
The peaking cornuto comes in the inftant, after 
we had profefed and fpoke the prologue of our 
comedy. Shakfpeare. 
I have long lov’d hers acd | proc? to yous 
be'towed much on her; followed her with a doating 
oblervance. Shakfpeare. 
He prote/?s againft your votes, and {wears | 
He'll not be try’d by any but hispeers. Denham. 
The confcience has power to difapprove and to 
proveff againit the exorbitances of the paifions. 
South. 


P RO 


foundation of the inftrument, does not appear, the 
in(trument is nct valid. 24 Ayli ffc. 

PRoTOMA'RTYR, X. f. [7par@& and pouptvp. | 
The frit martyr. A term applied to: 
St. Stephen. 

PROTOPLAST. mf. [xpar@ and saasos. | 
Original; thing firft tormed as a copy to 
be followed afterward. 

The confumption was the primitive difeafe, 
which put a period to our pretoplafis, Adam and 
Eve. Harvey. 

PRO'TOTYPE. x fi [ prototype, Fr. xperoe: 
susov.|} The original of a copy ; exem- 
plar; archetype. 

Man is the prosotype of all exact fymmetry. 

Warton. 

The image and prototype were two diftinét things; 
and therelore what belonged to the exemplar could 
not to attributed to the image. Sra Pk 

To PROTRA'CT. v. a. f protradus, Lat. | 
To draw out; to delay; to lengthen ; 
to fpin to length. 

Where can they get victuals to fupport fuch a mul- 
titude, if we do but protraé the war? Knolles. 

He thrives this woman to her fmock ; 

Elfe ne'er could he fo long protrac? his fpeech. 
Shak/peare. 
Protra cr. 2. fe [from the verb.] Tedious 
continuance. 
Since I did leave the prefence of my love, 
Many long weary days l have out-worn, 
And many nights, that lowly feem’d to move 
Their fad protrać? trom evening until morn. 
Spenfer. 
PROTRA'CTER. 2.f. (from protrad. | 
1. One who draws out any thing to tedious 
length. 


2. A mathematical inftrument for taking 
and meafuring angles. 


| Protra'cTion. x. f. [from protrac.| The 
aét of drawing to length. 
Thofe delays 
And long protréiox, which he muft endure, 
Betrays the opportunity. Daniel. 
As tothe fabulous pretractions of the age of the 


world by the Egyptians, they are uncertain idle 
traditions. Mak. 


Prorra’ctive. adj, [from fprotrad.] 
Dilatory; delaying; {pinning to length, 
Our works are nought elfe 
But the protraéiive tryalsot great Jove, 
To tind perlittive conitancy in men. 
He fuffered their protractive arts, 


To PROTE'ST. V. A. 


1. To prove; to fhow ; to give evidence 
of, Not ufed. 
Many unfought youths, that even now 
Proce/é their firit of manhood. Shakfpeare. 
2. To call as a witnefs. 
Fiercely they onpos’d 
My journey ftrange, with clamorous uproar, 
Protefting tate fupreme. Milton. 
Pro'rest. ». jJ. [from the verb.] A 
folemn declaration of opinion commonly 


again{t fomething: as, the lords publifhed 
a protec, 


longing to proteitants. 
Since the fpreading of the proteffant religion, 
feveral nations are recovered outof their ignorance. 
Addifon. 
PRO'TESTANT. 2, f. [proteftant, Fr, from 
protef#.| One of thofe who adhere to 
them, who, at the beginning of the refor- 


mation, protefted againit the errours of 
the church of Rome. 

This is the frt example of any proteftant fubjets 
that have taken up arms againft their king a pro- 
thant. King Charles. 

PROTESTA'TION, u. f. [proteflation, Fr. 
from prote.) A folemn declaration of 
refolution, fa&, or opinion. 

He maketh profe/faticn to them vi Corinth, that 
the gofpel did not by other means prevail with them, 
than with oshers the fame gofpel taught by the rett 
of the apoftles. Hovker. 

But to your frofe/Pation ; let me hear 
What you profels, Shak/peare. 

1f the lords of the council iffued out any order 
acainft them, fome nobleman publithed a prore/?a- 
Zion againit it, Clarerxdon, 


Shak/peare, 
1 {miled at the folemn proreflarion of the poetin 


Hither th’ oppreffed thall henceforth refort, 
Jultice to crave, and fuccour at your court; 
And then your highnefs, not for our’s alone, 


the firft page, that he believes neither in the fates or 
deftinies, Addifon, 
PRoTe sTER. x /. [from protef.]) One 


And ttiove by mildnefs to reduce their hearts. 


_ Dryden. 
PROTRE PTICAL. adj. [meo7pertsxcs, | Hor- 


Bat for the world’s protector fhall be known. 
i Waller. 
The king of Spain, who is proreé?cr of the com- 
monweal:h, received information trom the great 
duke. Ad difon. 
2. An officer who had heretofore the care 
of the kingdom in the king’s minority. 
Is it concluded, he fhall be proteIur ? 
— lt is determin’d, not concluded yet. Shat/peare. 
Prove'ctress. a. /. [ protedtrice, Fr, trom 
protear.| A woman that protects. 
All things Mould be guided by her direction, as 


the fovereign pa'ronefs and proteétre/s of the enter- 
rize. 


Behold thofe arts with a propitious eye, 
That fupoliaot to their great proteGre/s fly. 
Addifon. 
Jo PROTE'ND. v'e a. [protendo, Lat.) To 
hold out; to ftretch forth. 
All tood with their protended ipears prepar’d. 


Dryden. 
With his pretended lance he makes defence. 


Dryden. 
Prore/Rvity. 2 f. [protervitas, Latin.) 
Peevifhnefs ; petulance. 


Jy PROTEST. v. n. [protefor, Latin; 


Bacon, 


tatory ; fuafory. 

The means ufed are partly didact:cal ard protrep- 
tical; demonttrating the truths ot the gotpel, and 
then urging the prote{fors to be ttedtalt in the faith, 
and beware of inhdelity. Ward, 


To PROTRU'DE. v. a. [protruds, Latin. ] 
To thruf forward. 

When the tomach has performed its office upon 
the tood, it protrudes it into the guts, by whofe per- 
iltaltick motion itis gently conveyed along. Locke. 

They were not leit, upon the fea's being prc- 
truded forwards, and conftrained to fall otf trom 
certain coafts by the mud or earth, which is dif- 
charged into it by rivers. Woodward. 

His lett arm extended, and forefinger protruded. 

Garlick. 
To thruft icfelf 


who protetts ; one who utters a folemn 
declaration, 
Did I ufe 

To ftale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new protefer. Shakfpeare. 

What if he were one of the latet piore/ers 
againlt popery ? and but one among many, that fet 
about the ‘ame work ? Atterbury. 


PROTHO'NOTARY, x / kiaiu 
Fr. protonotarius, Lat.) ‘the head 
regifter. 

Saligniacus, the pope’s prothonotary, denies the 
Nubians profeffling of obcdience to the bithop of 
Rome. Brerewood. 

ProTHONO'TARISHIP. x. f. [from protho- 
notarye] The ofħce or dignity of the 
principal regifter, 

He had the protbonotarifbip of the chancery. 

Carew. 

Pro'rocoL. n. f. [protofol, Dutch ; proto- 
cole, Fr. mpoioxearer, from sparG and 
xoAAn.|] Lhe original copy of any 
writing. 

An original is ftiled the protocol, or fcriptura 
matrix; and if the pre:vco/, which is the root and 


To PROTRUDE. 
forward. 

Ifthe fpirits be not merely detained, but protrude 
alittle, and that motion be confufed, there followeth 
putrefaction. Bacon. 


PRoTRU SION. x. f. [protrzfus, Lat.| ‘The 
att of thrufting forward ; thrult; puth. 


"lo conceive this in bodies inflexible, and without 


all protrufion of parts, were to expect a race from 
Heicules his piliars. Brown. 


T's e. 


ERAO 


Ore can have the idea ofonc hody moved, whilit 
cthers are at reit; then the place is deferted, gives 
us the idea of pure fpace without folidity, whereinto 
another body may enter, without either refittance or 
protrufion ot any thing. Locke, 

PROTU'BERANCE.  /. [protubero, Lat. ] 
Something fwelling above the reft; pro- 
minence ; tumour. 

If the world were eternal, by the continual fall 
and wearing of waters, all the protuberances of the 
earth would infinite ages fince have been levelled, 
and the fuperficies of the carth rendered plain. 

EI rle. 

Mountains feem but fo many wens and unnatural 

protuberances upon the face of the earth. Aore. 


PROTU'BERANT. adj. [from protubevate. | 
Swelling ; prominent. 

One man’s cyes are more proruberant and (welling 

out, another's more funk and deprefied. Glanville, 

“Though the eye feems round, in reality the iris 

is protuscrant above the white, elfe the eye cculd 


not have admitted a whole hemiphere at onc view. 
Ray. 


Jo PROTU'BERATE, w. n. [protubers, 
Lat.] To {well forward; to fwell out 


beyond the parts adjacent. 
If the navel protuderares, make a fmall puncture 
with alancet through the Ikin, and the waters will 


be voided without any danger of a hernia fucceeding. 
Sharp. 


PROUD. adj, [pnubde, or pnour, Saxon. ] 
1. Too much pleafed with himfelf. 

The proudef? admirer of his own parts might find 
it ufeful to confult with others, though of inferior 
Capacity. Wars. 

2. Elated; valuing himfelf: with of before 
the obje&t. 

if thou beeft proud, be moft inftant in praying 
for humility. Duty of Maun, 

Fortune, that, with malicious joy’, 

Does man her ilave opprefs, 

Proud of her office to deftroy, 

Is feldom plcas’d to blefs. Dryden. 

In vain of pompous chaftity you're proud, 
Virtue's adultery of the tongue, when loud. Dryden, 

Figh asthe mother of the gods in place, 

And froud, like her, <fan immortal race. Dryden. 

If it were a virtue in a woman to be proud and 
vain in herfelf, we could hardly take better means 
to raife this paflion in her, than thofe that are now 
ufed in their education. Law. 

3. Arrogant; haughty; impatient. 

The patient in fpirit is better than the proud in 
{pirit. Ecclefiafticus. 

A foe fo proud will not the weaker feek. Ailton, 

Proud Sparta with their wheels refounds. Pope. 

4. Daring; prefumptuous. 

By his underltanding he fmiteth through the 

rout. Job. 

The blood foretold the giant’s fall, 

By this proud palmer’s hand. 
The proud attempt thou hatt repell’d. 
5. Lofty of mien; grand of perfon. 

He like a froud (teed rcin’d, went haughty on. 

Milton, 


6. Grand ; lofty; f{plendid; magnificent. 
So much is true, that the faid country of Atlantisy 

as well as that of Peru, then called Coya, as that 
ot Mexico, then named Tyrambel, were mighty 


Dra "lor. 
Milton, 


and groxd kingdoms in arms, thipping and riches.” 


Bacon. 

Storms of fones feom the froud temple’s height 
Pour down, andon our batter'’d helms alight. Dryd. 

The palace built by Picus valt and proud, 
Supported by a hundred pillars tlood. Dryaen. 

4. Oilentatious; fpecious ; grand. 

l better brook the lofs of brittle life, 

Than thole proud titles thou ha won ef me. Shak/. 
£. Salacious; eager for the male. 

That camphire begets in men an impotency unto 
venery,obfervation wiil hardly confirm, and we have 
found at fail in cocks and hens, which was a more 
favourabje tryal than that of Scaligery when he gave 
it unto a bitch that was proud. Brown. 


Ner Il, 


PRO 


9. [pnvte, Saxon, ts fwelling.] Fungous; 
exuberant. 

When the vcffels arc too fas, and do not fullici- 
ently refit the influx of the liquid, that bex:is a 
fungous or proud fkth. Arbuthnot. 

“Chis eminence iscompofed of littic points, called 
fungus or prod felh. Suarp. 

Prou’oiy. adv. [from proud. | 
1. Arrogantly; oitcnratioufly; in a proud 
manner. 
He bears himfclf mare proudy 
Even to my perfon, than Í thought he wouid. Shat/. 

Ancus tollows with a fawning an 5 
But vain within, and prowd’y papular. Dryden. 

Proudly he marches on, .u:d void of icar; 

Vain infolence. Adidifon. 
2. With loftinefs of mien. 
The fwan 
Between her white wings mantling proua!y rows, 
Nliitor. 
To Prove. v. a [prob?, Latin; prouver, 
French. } 
1. To evince; to fhow by argument or 
teftimony. 
Let the trumpet found : 
If none appear to prove upon thy perfon 
Thy heinous, manifett, and many trealons, 
There is my pledge ; I'll prove it on thy heart. 
Shakfpeare. 
So both their deeds compar’d this day thall prove. 


Miltor. 


Smile on me, and I will prove, 


Wonder is fhorter liv’d than love. Wailer, 


If at prove any thing, it can only prove againtt 


our author, that the allignment of dominion to the 
eldettis not by divine in(titution. 
tenet upon him. . Atterbury. 
2. To try; to bring to the teft. 

Wilt thou thy idle rage by 1eafon prove ? 


Or fpeak thole thoughts, which have no power to 
Sandys. 


move ? 
3. To experience. 
Thy overpraifing leaves in doubt 
The virtue of that fruit, in thee firt prov'd. Milt 
4. To endure; to try by fuffering or en- 


countering. 
Delay not the prefent, but 
Filling the air with fwords advanc'd, and darts, 
We prove this very hour, Shak/peare, 
Could fenfe make Marius fit unbound, and preve 
The cruel lancing of the knotty gout? Davies 
Well! deferv’d Evadne’s fcorn to prove, 
That to ambition facrific’d my love. Waller, 
Let him in arms the pow’r of Turnus prove, 
And learn to fear whom he difdains to love. Dryden. 


To PROVE. V. He 
1, To make trial. 

Children prove, whether they can rub upon the 
breait with one hand, and pat upon the forehead 
with another. Bacon. 

The fons prepare 
Meeting like winds broke loofe upon the main, 
Yo prere by arms whofe fate it was to reign. Dry. 
2. ‘Lo be found by experience, 

Prove true, imagination ; oh, prove true, 

That I, dear brother, be now ta’en for you. Shuk/, 

All eiculent and garden herbs, fet upon the tops 
of hills, will prove more medicinal, though lets 
efculent. Eacon, 

3. ‘Vo fucceed. 

Jt the expcriment proved not, it might be pre- 
tended, that the beatts were not killed in the due 
time. Bacon. 


4. To be found in the event. 
The fair bloifom Hangs the head 
Sideways, as on a dying bed, 
And thofe pearls of dew the wears, 


Prove to be prefaging tears. Milton. 
Tbe beauties which adorn’d that age, 

The thining fubjects of his rage ; 

Hoping they fhould immortal prove, 

Rewarded with fuccefs in love. Baller, 


When the inflammation enus ip a gangrene, the 
cafe proves mostal. irbuthnce, 


Locke. 
In fpite of Luther’s declaration, he will prove the 


PRO 


Property, you fee it alter, 
Or in = mortgage pove a lawver’s Mares 
Or ina js ` vath from the heir. Pete. 
Pro'veacce. adj. [from prove. } That may 
be proved, 
Prove'prtor. } ve f. [proveditere, Ital. ] 
ProveDo'Re. ( Ont who undertakes to 


procure fupplies for an army. — 

‘The Jews, in thofe ages, hed the chce enge 
dorz. a lend. 
Pro'VENDER. m. f. [provand:, Dutch; 

provende, French.] Dry tood ior brutes ; 

hay and corn. 
Good proverder the labouring horfes would have, 
d Wier. 
I do appoint him More of praver-ter ; 
It is a creature that Í teach to hight. | Sak/orare, 
Many a duteous and knec-crooking knave 
Wears out his time, much like his matter’s als, 
For nought but proverder. Shakpeare, 
Whene’er he chaoc'd his hands to lay 

On magazines of corn or hay, 

Gold ready coin’d appear'd, inftead 

O: paultry provender and bread. Swift. 

For a fortnight before you kill them, feed thcm 
with hay or other provender. Ma timers 
PRO'VERB. a.f. [proverbe, Fr. prover- 
bium, Lar. ] 
1. A fhort fentence frequently repeated by 
the people ; a faw; an adage. 
The fum of his whole book ot proverbs isan 
exhortation to the ftudy of this practuck wifdom. 
Decay of Piety. 
It is in praife and commendation of men, asitis 
ingettings and gains; for the proverd is truc, that 
light gains make heavy purfes: forlight gains came 
thick, whereas great come but now and then. Bacon. 
The provers fays of the Genor ic, that they have 

a fea without filb, land without trces, and men 

without faith. Adtfcn, 
2. A word ; a by-word ; name cr oblerva- 


tion commonly received or uttered. 
Thou haft delivered us fcra ‘poil, anda pro~ 
verb of reproach. Tobit. 
To Pro'vers. v. a. [from the noun, Not 
a good word. | 
1. To mention in a proverb. 

Am | not fung and proveré'd for a fool 
In ev'ry ftrect; dothey notfay, how well 
Are Come upon him his deferis ? 

2. To provide with a proverb, 
Let wantons, light of heart, 
Tickle the fenfelefs ruffies with their heels : 
For I am proveré'd with a grandhre phrase; 
l'l] be a candle-holder and lovk op. Shakfpeare, 
PROVE'RRBI AL. act. | proverbial, French ; 
from proverd. | 
1. Mentioned in a proverb. 

In caie of exccfles, I take the German prover- 
bial cure, dy a hair of the fame beatt, to be the wort 
in the world; and the bef, the monks dier, to eat 
uil you are fick, and faft till you are well again. 

s Temple. 
2. Refembling a proverb; futtable to a 
proverb, 

This river’s head being unknown, and drawn to a 
froverlial oblcutity, wie opinion became without 
bounds, Brotin. 
. Comprifed in a proverb. 

Moral fentences and proverbial fpeeches are 
numerous in this poet. Pope. 


Milton, 


PROVE'RBIALLY. adv. [trom proverbial. | 


In a proverb. 

leis proverbially faid, formcæ fua bilis ineft, 
habet & mufca fplenem; whereas thefe parts 
anatomy hath not difcovered in infects. Beeur, 


To PROVIDE. z a. [providto, EICON 


1. To procure beforehand ; to get ready 3 
to prepare. 

God will provide hinvfelf a lamb for a burote 

offering. Genchs, 

Provide out of all, able men that fecr God. Exo, 

Bac happier feat provides for us. Diss tory 


3C 
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e. To furnith; to fupply: with ofor aeit) 
before the thing provided, 
Part incentive reed 
Prcvide, pernicious with one touch to fire. 
Milton. 
To make experiments of gold, be provided of 
a confervatory of fnow, a good laige vault under 
ground, and a deep well, Bacon. 
The king forthwith provides him ofa guard, 
A thoufand archers daily to attend. Danie! 
It I have really drawn a portrait tothe knees, let 
fome better artit provide himfelf «fa deeper canvas, 
and taking thefe hints, fet the figure on its legs, 
finith, Dryden. 
He went, i 
Wish large expence and with a pompous train 
Provided, as to vilit France or Spain. ryder. 
An earth well provided cf all requifite things for 
an habitable world. Burret. 
Rome, by the care of the magiftrates, was well 
privided with corn. Air butonot. 
When the monafteries were granted a way, the 


parithes were left deftitute, or very meanly provided | 3° 


ef any maintenance fora paltor. Saif, 
They were of good birth, and fuch who, although 
inheriting good eftates, yet happened to be well 
educated, and provided with learning. Swift. 
epg ftipulate ; to make a conditional 
limitation. 
4. To Provine again. ‘To take mea- 
fures for counteracting orefcaped any ill. 
Sagacity of brutes in defending themfelves, zro- 
viding agairfi the inclemency of the weather, and 


care for their young. Hace, 
Some men, in(tructed by the lab'ring ant, 
Provide againf? th’ extremities of want. Dryden. 


Fraudulent practices were provided agairf? by 

laws. Arbuthnct. 

5. Jo Provipe for.. To take cate of 
beforehand. 

States, which will continue, are above all things 

to uphold their reverend regard of religion, and to 


provide for the fame by all means. Elocker. 
He hath intent, his wonted followers 

Shall all be very well provided for.  Shak/peare. 
A provident man provides for the future. R.. 
My arbitrary bounty’s undeny’d ; 

I give reverfions, and for heirs provide. Garth. 


He will have many dependents, whofe wants he 


cannot provide for. Addifen. 
ProvibdeD that, [This is the form of an 
adverbial expreffion, and the French 


number pourveu gue among their con- 
junétions ; it is however the participle of 
the verb provide, ufed as the Latin, 
audito hæc fieri.) Upon thefe terms; 
this ftipulation being made. 

If I come off, fhe your jewel, this your jewel, 
and my gold are yours; prcvided | have your com- 
mendation for my more free entertainment. 

Shak/peare. 

I take your offer, and will live with you; 
Provided that you do no outrages. Shakfpeare. 

Previded that he fet up his refolution, not to 
Jet himfelt down below the dignity of a wife man. 

L’Eftrange. 
PROVIDENCE. wf. [ providence, Fr. provi- 
dentia, Lat. | 
x. Forefight; timely care; forecaft; the 
act of providing. 

The only people, which as by their juftice and 
providence give neither caufe nor hope to their neigh- 
bours to annoy them, fo are they not itirred with 
falfe praile to trouble others quiet, Sidney. 

Provideme for war isthe belt prevention of it. 

Bacon. 

An eftablithed charakter fpreads the influcace 
of fuch as move in a high fphere, on all around ; 
it reaches farther than their own cate and frowidence 
can do. Atterbury. 

2. The care of God over created beings ; 


divine fup2rintendence. 

‘This appousteth unto them their kinds of work- 
ing, the difpofition whereof, in the purity of Gcd’s 
ewn Kuowlcdge, is rightly termed providence. 

Hacker, 
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Ts it not an evident fign of his wonderful provi. | PROVINCE. v. f (province, Fr, pro- 


dence over uS, when that food of cternal life, upon 
the utter want whereof our endlefs deftru€tion | 
enfueth, is prepared and always fet in fuch a readi- | 
nefs ? Hooker. 
Eternal providence exceeding thought, 
Where none appears can make herfelt a way. 
Spenfer. 
Providence is an intelleQual knowledge, both å 
forefecing, caring for, and ordering all things, and | 
doth not only behold all paft, all prefent, and all to | 
come; but is the caule of their fo being, which | 
prefcicnce is not. 
The world was all before them, where to chufe 
Their place of relit, aod providence their guide. 
Milton. 
Though the providence of God doth fuffer many 
particular churches to ceafe, yet the promife of the 
fame God will never permit that all of them at once 
fal! perilh. Pearion, 
They could not move me from my fettled faith 
in Gad and his providence. More. 
Prudence; frugality; reafonable and 


moderate care of expence. 

By thrift my finking fortune to repair, 
Though late, yet is at lait become my care; 
My heart thall be my own, my valt expence 
Reduc’d to bounds, by timely prcvidence. Dryden, 
Pro VIDENT. adj. (providens, Lat.) Fore- 
cating; cautious ; prudent with refpect 


to futurity. 
] faw your brother, 
Mok provident in peril, bind himfelf 
Toa itrong maf that liv’d upon the fea. Shak/p. 

We ourfelves account fnch a man tor provident, as 
remembring things palit, and obferving things prefent, 
can, by judgment, and comparing the one with the 
other, provide for the future, Raleigh, 

Firlt crept 
The parfimonious emmet, provident 
Ot future. 

Orange, with youth, experience has, 
In ation young, in council old; 

Orange is what Augultus was, 
Brave, wary, provident, and bold. Waller, 

A very profperous people, fluihed with great fuc- 
ceffes, are feldom fo pious, fo humble, fo juft, or fo 
provident, as to perpetuate their happinefs. 

Atterbury. 

Provipe’nTIAL. adj. [from providence. | 

Effected by providence; referrible to 
providence, 

Whata confufion would it bring upon mankind, 
if thofe, unfatished with the providentia! diltrrbu- 
tion of heats and colds, might take the government 
into their own hands ? L’Efirange. 

The lilies grow, and the ravens are fed, according 
to the courle of nature, and yet they are made argue 
ments of providence, nor aire thefe things lels fro- 
widential, becaufe regular. Burnet. 

The fcorched earth, were it not for this remaik- 
ably previdensic/ contrivance of things, would have 
been uninhabitable. Wocdward, 

This thin, this foft contexture of the air, 

Shows the wife author’s providentiad care. 
Blackmore. 
PROVIDE NTIALLY. adu. [from providen- 
tial.) By the care of providence. 

Every animal is providentially direted tothe ufe 
of its proper weapons. Ray. 

It happened, very providentially to the honour of 
the chrillian rcligion, that it did not take its mfein 
the dark illiterate ages of the world, but ata time 
when arts and fcicnces were at their height. 


Md difor. 


PRO'VIDENTLY. adv. [from provident. | 
With forefight; with wife precaution. 

Nature having defigned water fowls to fly in the 

air, and live in the water, the providently makes 

their feathers of fuch a texturc, that they do not 

admit the water. Boyle. 


PROVIDER. xe /. [from provide.) He who 
provides or procures. 
Here’s money for my meat, 
I would have lett iton the board, fo foon 
As l had made my meal, and parted thence 
With preyers tor the provider. Shak/peare, 


Milton, 


vincia, Latin. ] 


1. A conquered country; a country go- 


verned by a delegate. 
“Chofe provinces thefe arms of mine did corquer. 
Shakfpecre. 
Greece, Italy and Sicily were dividcd into com- 
monwealths, till fwallowed up, and made provinces 
by Rome. Texizle. 
sce them broke with toils, or funk iu cafe, 
Or infamous for plunder ‘d provinces. 


Pepe, 


Raleigh. | 2, The proper office or bulinefs of ary 


one. 
i am fit for honour’s toughett taf; + 
Nor ever yet found fooling was my provinte. 
Orway, 
Nor can I alone fultain this day’s province. 
More. 
‘Tis thine, whate’er is pleafant, good or fair; 


All nature is thy province, lite thy care. Dryden, 
"Lis not the pretor’s province to beftow 
True freedom. Dryden, 


The woman’s province isto he careful in ber 
economy, and chate in her attection. Tathr, 
3. A region; a tract. 
Over many a trat 
Cf heav’n they march’d, and many a province wide, 
Alilicn, 

Their underftandings are cooped up in narrow 
bounds; fo that they never look abroad into oiher 
provinces of the intellekual world. Haus. 

He has caufed tortilied towns and large provinces 
to be reitorcd, which had been conquered Jong belorc. 

Davenante 

Provi'nciaL. adj. [ provincial, Fr, froin 
province. 

1, Relating toa province; belonging to a 
province, 

The duke dare no more ftretch 
This finger of mine, than he dare rack his Own ; 
His fubjectam I not, nor here previncin, Sbak/pe 

2. Appendant to the principal country. 
Some have delivered the polity of fpivits, and lefe 
an account even to theis provincial dominons. 
Lrewrte 
3. Not of the mother country; rude; 
unpolifhed. 

They build and treat with fuch magnificence, 
That, like th’ ambitious monarchs of the age, 
They give the law to our provincial itage. 

Dryden. 

A country ‘fquire having only the provincia? 
accent upon his tongue, which is neither a fault, 
nor in his power Co r¢medy, mult marry a cait 
wench. Swift. 

His mien was aukward; graces he had none; 
Frovincial were his notions and his tone. Hares 

4. Belonging only to an archbithop’s jurif- 
diciion ; not oecumcnical. 

A law made in a provincial fynod, is properly 
termed a prewincial conititution. Ayliffe. 

PROVINCIAL. 2 Je (provincial, Fr. trom 
province.| A {piniual governour, 

Valignanus was provincial of the Jefuits in the 
Indies. Stilling flecte 

To Provi'ncsate. 2. a, [froin province. | 
To tum toa province. Not ijn ufe. 

When there was a defign to provinciate the whole 
kingdom, Druina, though offeied a carton, would 
not accept of it. llewel. 

To Provi'ne. v. u. [frovigner, Fr.] To 
lay a, fteck cr branch of a vine in, the 
round to take root fur more incresfe. 
PROVISION. zn. f. [provifon, Fr. proe 
vifio, Latin. ] 
1. ‘The aå of providing beforehand. 

Kalander knew, that prov fion is the foundation 

ot holpitainty, and thrift the tewel of magnificence. 


Sidney. 
2. Meafures taken beforehand. 
Five days we do allot thee for provif/ior, 
To thield thee from difafters of the world. Séat/p. 


He preferved all points of humanity, in taking 
order-and making prove sor the relics of ftrangers 
diftredcd. Bacon 


PRO 


The prulent part is to propof: remedies for the 
prefent evils, and provisions againit future events. 
Temple. 
Religion lays the ttridteft obligations upon men, to 
make the bet provifiam for their comfortable fub- 
fidence in this world, and their iaivation in the next. 
Tillat,on. 
Accumulation of ftores beforehand ; 


ftock collected. 

Mendoza advertifed, that he would valiantly 
defend the city, fo long as he had any provificn of 
victuals. Knolls. 

In fuch abundance lies our choice, 

As leaves a greater ftore of fruit untouch’d, 
Still hanging incorruptible, till men 
Grow up to their provifson. Milton. 

David, after he had made fuch vat provifon of 
materials for the temple, yet hecaufe he had dipt 
his hands in blood, was not permitted to lay a ftone 
in that facred pile, South. 
. Vidtuals; food ; provender. 

He caufed previfions to be brought in. Clarendon. 

Proviftons laid in large for man or beatt. 

Milton. 

Under whofe chin nature hath faftened a hitte 
bag; which the hath alfo tanght him to ufe as a 
Rtorc-houfe ; for in this having filled his belly, he 
preferveth the remnant of his provijion,  Heylin, 
5- lerms fettled ; care taken. 

This law was only to reform the degenerate 
Exglih, but there was no care taken for the refor- 
mation of the mere frith, no ordinance, no provi- 
fien made tor the abolifhing of their barbarous 
cuftoms. Davies. 
Provi'stonaL, adj. [frcvifionel, Fr. from 
provifion.} Temporarily eftablifhed ; 
provided tor prefent need. 

The commenda femeftris grew out of a natural 
equity, that, in the time of the patron’s refpite 
given him to prefent, the church thould not be 
without a frovifional pattor. Ayliffes 
PROVISIONALLY. adu, [from pravifonal. | 
By way of provifion. 

The abot of St. Martin was born, was baptized, 
and declared aman provijiene/y, till time fhauld 
fhow what he would prove, nature had moulded him 
fo untowardly. T Locke. 
PROMISO, Fiale [ Lat, as, provi/a rem ita 
fe habiturum cije) Stipulation; caution; 

srovifional conditicn. 

This prov:fois needful, that the ‘heriff may not 
have the like power of liie as the marthal hath. 

Spenfer, 

Some will allow the church no further power, than 
only to exhort, and this but with a provi/ too, that 
it extends not to fuch as think themfelves too wile 
to he advifed. South. 

He doth deny his prifoners, 

But with provifo aud exception, 

That we, at ovr own charge, hall ranfom ftrait 

His brother-in-law. Shat/peare. 

Provoca’tion. 2. fe [provocatio, Latin ; 
provocation, Fr. | 

. An act or caufe by which anger is 
raifed. 


It is a fundamental law, in the Torkifh empire, 
that they may, without any other provocation, 
make war upon chriftendom for the propagation 
of their law. Bacon. 

Tempt not my fwelling rage 
With black reproaches, fcorn and provocation. 
Smith. 


2. Anappeal to a judge. 

A provocation is every act, whereby the office of 
the judge or his affiftance is afked ; a provocation 
including both a judicial and an extrajudicial appeal. 

Ayliffe. 
3. I know not whether, in the following 


paflage,it be appeal or incitement. 

The like effe€ts may grow in all towards their 
paftor, and in their paftor towards every of them, 
between whom there daily and interchangeably pafs 
in the hearing of God himfelf, and in the prefence 
of his holy angels, fo many heavenly acclamations, 
exultations, provocations, and petitions. Hooker. 


Provo'cative, x. fA [from provoke. } 


= catives torcheve fatiety. 
PRoVO'CATIVENESS. 2. f. [from provoca- 


PRO 
Any thing which revives a decayed or 


cloyed appetite. 
‘here would be no variety of taftes to folicit his 


palates and occafion excels, nor any artificiaal provo- 
diddifon. 


five.] The quality of being provoca- 
tives 


To PROVO'KE. v. a. [provoqner, Fr. 


pravoco, Latin. | 


1. To roufe ; to excite by fomething offen- 


five; to awake. 
Ye provcke me unto wrath, burning incenfe unto 


other Gods. Jeremiah. 
Neither to provoke, nor dread 
New war provok'd. Milton, 
J'u whet theircourage, and their raze provoke. 
Dryden. 
I neither fear, nor will provoke the war. 
Dryden. 


2, To anger; to enrage; to offend; to 


incenfe. 

Though often provoked, by the infolence of lome 
of the bifhops, to a dillike of their overmuch fervour, 
his integrity to the king was without blemifs. 

Clarendon. 
Such acts 
Of conturmacy will provoke the Higheft. Ailton. 

Agamemnon provokes Apollo againft them, 

whom he was wiiling to appeafe afterwards. Pope. 


3. To caufe; to promote. 


Drink is a great provoker; it provokes and un- 
provokes. Shak/peare. 

One Petro covered up his patient with warm 
cloaths, and when the fever began a little to decline, 
gave him cold water to drink till he provoked {weat. 
Arbuthnot. 


4, To challenge. 


He now provokes the fea-gods from the fhore: 
With envy Triton heardthe martial found, 
And the bold champion tor his challenge drown’. 

Dryden, 

. 'To induce by motive; to move; to 
incite. 

We may not be ftartled at the breaking of the 
exterior earth ; for the face of nature hath prewoked 
mento think of, aod obferve fuch athing. Burnet. 


To PROVOKE. Ve %. 
1, To appeal. 


A Jatinitm. 
Arius and Pelagius durit provoke 


To whatthe centuries preceding fpoke, Dryden. 


. To produce anger, 


It was not your brother’s evil difpofition made 
him feek his death, but a provoking merit. 
Shat/peare. 
The Lord abhorred them, becaufe of the provok- 
ing of his fons. Deuteronorty. 
jf we confider man in fuch a loathfome and pro- 
aking condition, was it not love enough, that he 
was permitted to enjoy a being ? Taylor. 


PRoVO/KER. x. fa [trom provoke. | 
1, One that raifes anger, 


As in all civil infurrections, the ringleader is 
looked on with a peculiar feverity, fo, in this cafe, 
the fir provoker has double portion of the guilt. 

Governincat of the Tongue, 


| 2. Caufer; promoter. 


| 


Drink, fir, is a great grovoker of nofepainting, 
fleep, and urine. Sharfpeare, 


ProvolKINGLY,. adw. [from provoking. | 


In fuch a manner as to raife anger. 
When we fee a man that yeiterday kept a humi- 
liation, to-day invading the poffejlious of his 
brethren, we need noother proof how hypocritically 
and provokingly he conteffed his pride. 
Decay of Piety. 


PRO'VOST, 2. /. [pnapfare, Sax. prove, 


Fr. prevo/fto, Italian ; precpofitus, Law] 


1. The chief of any body: as, the provott 


of a college. 
He had particular intimacy with Dr, Potter, 
provefi oi Qucen’s college. OER 


2, ‘Ihe executioner of an army, 


Kingiton, proves mahal of the king’s amy, | 


PRO 


was deemed not only crucl but inhuman in his ewe. 


cutions. Haywa A 
Provostsuip. ». f. [from prorsf.] The 
ofice ofa provoft. 


C. Piio frit rofe, and-afterwards was advanced 
to the prov f fip of Rome by Tiberius. 
Hakewill. 
PROW. 7. f. [Zrore, Fr. proa, Spanith ; 
prora, Lat.) ‘The head or forepart of a 
ihip. 

‘the fea-vi€tory of Vefpafian was a lady holding 

a palm in her hand, at her foot the frow of a fhip. 
Peacbam. 
Straight to the Dutch he turns his dreadful prow, 
More fierce th’ important quarrel to decide. 
Dryden, 
Prow. adj, Valiant. Spenfer. 
Pro'wess. we f, [prodezza Italian ; proua 
efes Fr.] Bravery; valour; military 
gallantry. 

Men of fuch prowefs, as not to know fear in 
themíelves, and yet to teach itin others that fhould 
deal with them; tor they had often made their 
lives triumph over moft terrible dangers, never dif- 


mayed, and ever fortunate. Sidney. 
l hope 

Tiat your wifdom will dire my thought, 

Or that your prewr:t can me yield relief. Sprinter. 


Henry the fitth, by his prowzs conquered all 
France. Siakfoeare. 
Nor Mould thy prowefs want praife and etteem, 
But that ’as fhewn in treafon. Shak/peare. 
Thiofe are they 
Firft feen in acts of prcwe/s eminent, 
And great exploits; but of true virtue void. 
Mitine 
Michael ! of celeftial armies prince ; 
And thou in military prowe/s next, 
Gabriel! Milione 
T'he vigour of this arm was never vain, ? 
And that my wonted proteefs [ retain, 
Witnefs thele heaps of (laughter on the plaio. $ 
Dryden, 
| Thefe were the entertainments of the fofter 
natiogs, that fell under the virtue and prowe/s of 
| the two latt empires. Temple. 
| Prolwesr. adj. [the fuperlative formed 
from priw, adjective. ] 
t. Braveft; moft valiant, 
They be two of the proqwef knights on grounds 
And oft approv’d in many a hard allay, 
And eke of furett Itee], that may be found, 
Do arm yourlelf againit that day them to confound: 
| a Spenfero 
2. Brave; valiant. [from prowe/s. ] 
| The faireft of herfex, Angelica, 
His daughter, fought by mary prowe/? knights. 


Atiltor. 
To PROWL. v. a. {Of this word the 


etymology is doubtful; the old dic- 
tionaries write prole, which the dreamer 
Cafaubon derives from mesxAns, ready, 
quick, Skinner, a far more judicious 
etymologift, ceduces it from preieler, a 
ciminutive formed by himfelf from proier, 
to prey, French: perhaps it may be 
formed, by accidental corruption, from 
patrol.) To rove over. 

He growls each place, ill in new colours deckt, 
Sucking one’s ill, another to infect. Sidneye 

To ProwL. w. xe To wander for prey ; to 

prey; to plunder. 

Thechampion robbeth by night, 
And frosset) and filcheth by duie. Tiere 

Nor do they bear fo quietly the lofs of lome parceis 
confifcated abroad, 33 the great detriment which they 
fuffer by fome proteing viceeadmiral or publick 
miniller. Raleig6, 

As when a proveling wolf, 


Whom hunger drives to feck new haunt for prey. 
d . 
Milton, 


Shall he, who looks creston heav`ns 
E’er Roop to mingle with the prewiizg herd, 
And dip his tongue in gore? Thomfar, 
3.6 2 
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PROWLER. 2. /. [from prowl.) One that 
roves about for prey. 
Oa churchyards drear, 
The difappointed prow/ers fall, and dig 
The Mirouded body from ihe grave. Tomfin. 
PROUNIMATE. ad. (proximus, Latin. | 
Next in the feries of ratiocination ; near 


and immediate : oppofed to remete and 
mediate, 

Writing a theory of the deluge, we were to fhew 
the greximare ratural caufes of it. Burnet. 

Sub'tance is the remste genus of bird, becaufe it 
agrees not only ta all kinds of animals, but alfo to 
things inanimate ; but animal is the proximate or 
neareft ecaus of bird, becauie it agrees to fewelt other 
things. Watts. 

PRO'XIMATELY, adv. (from proximate. | 
Immediately; without intervention. 

The confideration of our mind, which is incor- 
norcal, and the contemplation of our bodies, which 
have a'l the charaéters of excellent contrivance ; 
thefe alone cafily and proximzte.y guide va to the 
wife author of all tnings. Bentley. 

PRo'Xise. adj. (proximus, Lat.] Next; 
immediate. 

A fyllogifm is made up of three propofitions, and 
thefe of three terms variouly joined: the three 
terms are called the remote matter of afyllogifm, the 
three propofitions the proxime or immediate matter 
of it. Watts. 

Proxi’miry. 2 /. (proximité, Fr. proximi- 
tas, from proximus, Lat.| Nearnefs. 

When kingdoms have cuftomably been carried by 
right of fucceffion, according to proximity ot biood, 
the violation of this courfe hath always been dan- 
gerous. Haywaid. 

If he plead proximity of blood, A 
That empty title is with eafe withftood, _ Dryden. 

Add the convenience of the fituation of the eye, 
in refpet of its proximity to the brain, the feat ot 
common fenfe. Ray. 

I can call to my affittance 
Proximity, mark that! and dittance. Prior. 

Muft we fend to ftab or poifon all the popith 
princes, who have any pretended title to our crown 
by the proximity of blood? Swift. 

Fro’xy. re A [By contraction from 7o- 


curacy. | 

1. The agency of another. 

2. The fubftizution of another; the agency 
of a fubftitute ; appearance of a repre- 
fentative. 

None aétsa friend by a deputy, or can be familar 
by Ar5X4'. South, 
Had Hyde thus fat hy proxy toos 
As Wenus once was faid to dos 
The painter malt have fearch’d the fkies, 
“yo match'the luitre of ler eyes. Grimville, 
3, The perfon iubitituted or deputed. 
A wife man will commit no butinels of import- 
ance to a prexy, where he may doit himfelt. 
de Eftrareec. 
We mut rot think. that we, who act only as their 
proxies aud repretentatives, May do it torthem. 
Ker tle wil 7 . 
Pruce. n. f. [Pruce is the old name for 
Pruffia.] Pruffian leather. 
Some leathern bucklers ufe 
Of folded hides, and others tinields of preca Dry cen. 
Peaupe. m. f. (prude, Fr.) A woman 
over nice and fcrupulous, and with falf: 
afeftation. 
The graver prude finks dowaveard to a gnome, 


In fearch of mifchicf, fillon earth to roam. Pope. 
Not one carelels thought intrudes, d 
Lefs modett chan the fpecch of prades. Swift. 


Pru'pence. x. fa [ prudence, Fre preden- 

tia, Lat.) Waifdom appiied to practice. 

Under prudence is comprehended, that difcreet, 

apt, fuitinzg, aad difpofing as well of ations as 
words, in their duc place, time, and manner. 

Peacoam. 

Prudence is principally in reference to actions to 

be done, and due means, order, fealoa, aud method 

of daing ar got doing. Haii. 
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Tf the probabilities on the one hand fhould fome- 
what preponderate the other, yet if theræbe no con- 
fiderable hazard o: that fide, which has the leaft 
probability, and a very great appsreat danger in a 
miftake about the other: in this cafe, prudence will 
oblige a man to do that which may make moft for 
his own fafety. Bitkins 

PRU DEN T. adi, [ prudent, Fr. prudens, 
Latin. } 
te Practically wife. 

The ftmple inherit folly, but the prudent are 
crowned with j.nowledgze. Proverbs. 

l have feen a fon of Jele, that'is a man of war, 
and prudent in matters. 1 Samuel. 

The monarch ofe preventing all reply, 
Prudent, \e from his refolution rais’d 


Others among the chiefs might offer. Milton, 
2. Forefecing by natural infin. 
So fteers the prudent crane 
Her annual voyage. Milten. 


PRUDENTIAL. adj. [from prudente) Eli. 
gible on principles of prudence. 

He acts upon the furet and mot prudential 

grounds, who, whether the principles, which he ats 


upon, prove true or falfe, yet fecures a happy iffue to 
his actions. Scuth. 


_ Motives are only pradexsia/, and not demonttra- 
tive. } Tillatfon. 
Thefe virtues, though of excellent ufe, fome pru- 
denzialiules it is neceifary to take with them in 
practice. Rogers. 
PRUDE'NTIALS. #2. f Maxims of pru- 
dence or practical wifdom. 
Many ‘tanzasy in poetick meatures, contain niles 
relating tocommon prudeniials, as well as to religion. 
Matts. 
Prupventia city. /. [from prudential.) 
Eligibility on principles of prudence. 
Being incapable rightly to judge the prudentiality 
of affairs, they only gaze upon the vilible fucce(s, 
and thereafter condemn or cry up the whole pro- 
greflion Brewn, 
PRUDE'NTIALLY. adv. [from prudential. | 
According to the rules of prudence. 
If he ats pioufly, foberly, and temperately, he 
acts prudential’y and fafely, South. 
Pru'DENTLY. adu, [from prudent.) Dil- 
creetly; judicioufly. 


Thefe laws were fo prudently framed, as they are 
found fit for all fucceeding times. 

Such deep defigns of empire doss he lay 
O'er them whofe caufe he leems to take in hand; 
And prudently would make them lords at fea, 

To whom with eafe he can give laws by land. 
Dryden, 
Pru'pery. x. /a [from prude]  Over- 
much nicety in-condutt. 
Pru'pisH. adje[ from prude.] Affectedly 
rave, 
J] know you all expect, from feeing me, 
Some formet leure, fpoke with prudifh face. 
Garrick, 
To PRUNE, w. a. [of unknown deriva- 
tion: | 
ite To lop; to divelt trees of their fuper- 
| fluities. 
| So lop’d and grunedtrees do Mourith fair. 


Bacon, 


Davies. 
Let us ever extol 
| His bounty, following our delightful tafk, 
| To prune thofe growing plants, and tend thefe 
| flow’ rs. Milten, 
| What we by day 
Lop overgrown, or prune, or prop, or bind, 
| Ore night with wanton growth derides, 
Teading to wild. Milton. 
Horace will our fuperfluous branches prune, 
Give us new ruses, and fet our harp in tune. 
Waller. 
You have no lefs right to correct me, than the 
fame haud that railed a tree,-has to prane Pepe. 
|2. To clear froin excrefcences ; to trim. 
| His royal bird 
| Pritnes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak. 


Nha b/seare. 


PRY 


Some fitting on the beach to pruwe their painted” 
brea‘ts. Drayton. 
Many birds bruse their feathers ; and crows feur. 
to call upon rain, which is but the comfort they 
receive in the relenting of the air. Haren. 
The mufe, whofe early voice you taught to fing, 
Prefcrid'd her heights, and pruz’d her tender wing. 
Pope. 
To Prune. v. ue To drefs; to prinke- 
A ludicrous word. 
I yery fcrsbbling man 
Grows a fop as faft'as e’er he can, 
Prunes up, and afiks his oracle the glafs, 
If pink or purple beft become his face? Pryder 
PRUNE. % fe [ prune, prunean, Er; prunumo 
Latin.] A dried plum. 
In drying of pears and prunes in the ovea, and * 
removing of them, there is alike operation. 
Baco, 
Pru'neL. 2 Ja [prunella.] An herb. 
Ainfavarth, 
PRUNE 'LLO. x. f. 
1. A kind of ftuffof which the clergy men’s 
owns are made. 
Worth makes the man, and want of it, the 
fellow ; 
The reft is all but leather or prunelo. 
2. (prunelle, Fr] A kind of plum. 
Ainfworihs. 
PRU'NER. wf. [from prune,] One that 
crops trees. 
Left thy redundant juice 
Should fading leaves, initead of fruits, produce, 
The pruners hand with letting blood muft quench ° 
Thy heat, 2nd thy exub’rant parts retrench. 
Denham, 
PRUNI'FEROUS. adj. [prunum and. feros 
Lat.) Plum-bearing. 
Pru'xinGHoox. )2./. A-hook or knife 
PRU/NINGKNIFE. f ufed in lopping, 
trees. 
Let thy hand fupply the pruningknife, 
And crop luxuriant (tragglers. Drydens 
No plough Mall hurt the glebe, no pruxingbsok 
the vine. Dryden, 
The cyder land odfequicus ftill to thrones, 
Her pruningbooks extended into fwords. Pilips. 


Pru RIENCE. | z. f. [from prurio, Latin. ] 
Pru’RIENCY.§ An itching or a great 
defire or appetite to any thing.  Savifta- 
Pru RiENT, adj. [ pruriens, Lat.) Isching. 
slinfwworthe 
Pruri'Ginous. adj, [prurio, Lat.) Tende- 
ing to an itch. 


To Pry. v. w. [of unknown derivation. ] 
To peep narrowly ; to infpe&t officioufly,, 
curioully, or impertinently. 
l can counterfeit: the deep tragedian, 

Speak, and iook back, and pry on ev'ry fide, 

Intending deep fufpicion. Shak/peare, 
l pry’d me through the crevice of a wall, 

When for his hand he had his two fous heads. 

Shak/peares 

Watch thou, and wake when others be allee p, 

To pry into the fecrets of the itate, Sbakfpearts 

We of t:' offending fide 

Mutt keep aloo; from nct abitrenrent 5 

And Rop all fight holes, every loop, fror» whence. 

The eye of realon may pry in upon us. Sbak/peatre, 
He that priet) in at her windows, .fhall allo- 

hearkea at her doors. Ecclefiafticnse 
We have naturaliy a curiofity to be prying and 

fearching into forbidden fecrets. L Eft: ange. 

Search well 

Each grove and thicket, pry inev'ry fhape, 

Lett hid in fome th’ arch-hypocrite efcape. Drydera- 
I wak’d, and-looxing round the bow’r 

Search’d ev'ry trec, and pod onev'ry flow’r,. 

It any where by chance 1 might efpy 


Pope. 


Pherural poet of the melody. Dryden 
Nor necd we with a prying-eve furvey 
The dittant tkics, to find the milky way. Creech 


A@tions arsof fo mist = nature, that as men pry 
into thcm or obfssve fome parts more than otbersy 


PARY; 


they take diferent hints, and put contrary interpre- 
tations on them. Addif:n. 
All thefe I frankly own without denying ; 
But where las this Praxiteles been prying ? 
Addifon. 


PSALM. ». f.[p/alme, p/eaume, Fr, xr wos. | 
A holy fong. 

The choice and flower of all things profitable in 
other books, the p/ulms do hoth more triefy con- 
tain and more movingly exprefs, by realon of that 
poetical form wherewith they are writtea. Fisoker. 

Sternhold was made groom of the chamber, for 
turning certain of David’s pjadms into verfe. 

Peacham 

Thole juh {pirits that wear victorious palms, 
Hymns devote and holy p/alms 
Singing contineally. Milton. 

In another pfalm, he {peaks of the wifdom and 
power of God in the creation. Burnet. 

She, ber daughters, and her maids, meet together 
at all the hours of prayer in the day, and chant 

vias, and other devotions, and fpend the reft of 
their time in fuch good works, and innocent diver- 
fions, as rendcr them fit to return to their pfalr:s 
and prayers. Lew. 

Psa'emisr. a. f. [pfalmifte, French; from 
jalm.) A writer of holy fongs. 

How much more rational is this fyftem of the 
pfalmiff, than the pagans fcheme in Virgil, where 
one deity ts reprefented as raifing a itorm, and 
another as laying it ? Addison. 

Psa'L MODY. x. f.| pfalmodie, Fr. yaa waix. | 
The att or practice of finging holy 
fongs. 

PsaLrMoGRAPHY. n. f [2dAue; and 
yeudo.|] The att of writing pfalins. 
Psa/LTER. 2. f. [pfautier, Fr, Yadrueso:, ] 
The volume of pfalms ; a pfalm-book. 
Psa’u TERY. x. f A kind of harp beaten 

with fticks, 

The trumpets,.facbuts, pfalteries, and fifes 
Make the fun dance. Shak/peare. 

Praife with trumpets, pierce the fkies, 

Praife with harps and p/alreries. Sandys. 

The fweet finger of Ifrael with his p/a/rery, loudly 
sefounded the benefits of the almighty Creator. 

Peacham. 

Nought hall the p/a/:'ry and the harp avail, 
When the quick fpirits their warm march forbear, 
And numbing coldnefs has unbrac’d the ear. Prior. 

Pseu'po. x. /, [from yeteS.] A prefix, 
which being put before words, fignifies 
falfe or counterfeit: as, pfexdoapofile, a 
counterfeit apoftle. 


Pseu/DoGRAPHY. w. /. Falfe writing. 

I will not pucfue the many pjewdograpbies in ufe, 
bur fhew of how great concern the emphafis were, if 
rightly ufed. Holder, 

Pseu'DoLocy.  f. [evdoroye.| Falfe- 
hood of fpeech, 

It is not according to the found rules of pfeudolngy, 
to report ot a pious prince, that he neglects his devo- 
tion, but you may report of a merciful pzince, that-he 
has pardoned a criminal who did not deferve ir. 

Arbuthnot. 
PsHaw. interj, An expreffion of contempt. 

A peevifh tellow has fome reafon for being out of 
humuur, or has a natural incapacity for delight, and 
Ureretore difturbs all with pifhes and p/haws, 

Spector, 

Pri/sanu nf. [iptifanne, Fr. azicorem.] A 

medical drink made of barley decocted 
with raifins and licorice. 

Thrice happy were thofe golden days of old, 
When dear as Burgundy the ptijans fold ; 

When patients chole to die with better will, 
‘Dhan breathe aud pay the apothecary’s bill. Garth, 

In fevers the aliments prefcribed by Hippocrates, 
were plifans and cream of barley. Arbutbnet, 

PTY'ALISM. n. f. [pryalijme, Fr. RTUEAT puos, | 
Salivation ; effufion of fpirtle. 
Pry'smacocue. mf. [mrurme and aya] 
A medicine which difcharges fpittle. 
Dif. 
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PUBERTY. y, f [puberté, Fr. pubertas, 
Lat.] The time of lite in which the two 


fexes begin firft to be acquainted. 

The caufe of changing the voice at the years of 
puberty feemeth to be, for that when much of the 
moitture of the body, which did before irrigate the 
parts, is drawn down to the fpermatical veffels, it 
leaveth the body more hot than it was, whence 
cometh the dilatation of the pipes. Bacon. 

All the carnivorous animals would have muitiplied 
exceedingly, before thefe children that efcaped could 
come to the age of puberty. Bentley. 

Pusr'scence../. [from pubefco, Latin, | 
The ftate of arriving at puberty. 

Solon divided it into ten feptenaries; in the frit 
is dedentition or falling ot teeth, in the fecond 
oudbefcence. Brown? 

PUBE'SCENT. adj. [from pubefcens, Lat. | 
Arriving at puberty. 

That the women are menftrue4t, and the men 
pubefcent at the year of twice feven, is accounted a 
punctual truth. Brown, 


Pu'srican. x. f. [froin publicus, Lat. |} 


r. A toll gatherer. 
As Jefus fat at meat, many publicans and finners 
came and fat dowa with him. Mathes, 
2. Aman that keeps a houfe of general 
entertainment, In low language. 


PUBLICA TION. 7. f. [pudblico, Lat. ] 

1. The act of publifhing ; the a& of noti- 
fying to the world ; divulgation ; pro- 
clamation. 

For the inftru€tion of all men to eternal life, it is 
neceffary that the facred and faving truth of God be 
openly publifhed unto them, which open publica- 
tion of heavenly myfteries is by an excellency termed 
preaching. Sy: Foker. 

2. Edition; the act of giving a book to 
the publick. 

An imperfect copy having been offered toa hook- 
feller, you confentcd to the publicarion of one more 
correct. Pope. 

The publication of thefe papers was not owing to 
our folly, but that of others, Swift, 

PU'BLICK. adj. [ public, publique, Fr. pub- 
licus, Lat.-| 

1. Belonging to a flate or nation; not 
private. 

By following the law of private reafon, where the 
law of pubsick fhould take place, they breed diftur- 
bance. Hocker. 

They have with bitter clamours defaced the 

ublick fervice uf our church. Vite. 

Of royal maids how wretched is the fate, 

Born only to be v.ctims of the fate ; 

Our hopes, our withes, all our paffions try'd 

For pudlick ule, the Slaves of others pride. 
Granville. 

Have we not able counfellors hourly watching | 
over the pudblick weal ! Swift. 

2. Open ; notorious ; generally known. 

Jofeph being a juft man, and aot willingto make 
her a pullick example, was minded to put ner away 


privily, Matthew. 
3. General ; done by many. 
A difmal univerfal hifs, the found 
Of publiek foorn. Milten. 


4. Regarding not private intereft, but the 
good of the community. 

They were pudblick hearted men, as they paid all 
taxes, fo they gave up all their time to their country ’s 
fervice, without any reward. Clarendon, 

All nations thet grew great out of little or nothizg, 
did fo merely by the puddich mindeduefs of particu- 
lar perfons. South. 

A good magiftrate muft be endued with a pad/ick 
fpirit, that is, with fuch an excellent temper, as fets 
him loofe trom all iclhth views, and makes hirn en- 
deavour towards promoting the common good. 

d Atterbury. 
5 Open for general entertainment. 

The income ot the corymonwealth ts raifed on 
fuch as have money w Spend at taverns and pudbiicd 
houfes, siddijzn. 


PUB 


PU’BLICK, n. fe [from publicus, Lat. Ze 
publique, Fr.) 
1. The general body of mankind, or of a 
ftate or nation ; the people. 
Thofe nations are moft liable to be over-run and 


conqucred, where the people are rich, and where, 
for want of good condu&t, the publick is poor. 


Davenant. 
The publick is morc difpofed to cenfure than to 
praife. Addijen, 


2e Open view; general notice. 

Philofophy, though it likes not a gaudy drefs, yet, 
when it appears in pub/ick, muft have fo much com- 
placency, as to be cloathed in the ordinary fafhion. 

Lockey 

In private grieve, but with a carclefs fcorn; 

In pudlick feem to triumph, not to mourn. 

Granville. 

In publick "ris they hide, 

Where none diftinguith. 
Pu'srickty. adv. [from publick.] 
1. In the name of the community. 

This has been fo fenlibly known by trading 
nations, that great rewards are pudlick/y offered for: 
its fupply. f Addifon. 

2. Openly 5 witnout concealment. 

Sometimes alfo it may be private, communicating 
to the judges fome things not ht to be publickly 
delivered. Bacon,- 


PU'BLICKNESS. #./f, [from publick. | 
1. State of belonging to the community. 
The multitude of partners does detract nothing 
from each private fhare, nor does the pudsicknefs of 
itleifen propriety in it. Boyle. 
2. Opennefs; ftate of being generally 
known or publick. 


Pu’BLICKSPIRITED, adj. [publick and 
Jpirit.| Having regard to the general 
advantage above private good. 

' Tis enough to break the neck of all honett pure 
pofes, to kill all generous and pudblick{pirited mouons- 
in the conception. L’ Eftrangs. 

Thele were the publick/pirited men of their ages 
that is, patriots of their own intereit. Dryaene 

Another publickfbirited projet, which the come 
mon enemy could not forefee, might fer king 
Charles on the throne. Addijox. 

It was generous and pudlick/pirited in you, to te 
of the kingdom’s fide in this ditpute, by thewing,. 
without refervey your difapprobation of Wood’s 


Pope. 


defiga. Swift. 
To PUBLISH. w. a. [publier, Fr. puolica,. 
Latin. ] 
1, To difcover to mankind; to make 


generally and openly known3;, to proe 
claim ; to divulge. 
How will this grieve yous. 
When you fhall come to clearer knowledge, that’ 
You thus have publijhed me? Shak/peare. 
His commifiion trom God and his do€trine tend 
to the imprefftng tbe neceffity of that reformatrons- 
which he caine to pudbli/h. llanmond, 
Suppoʻe he inould relent, 
And publifb grace to all. 
Th’ unweatied fun, from day to day, 
Does his creator’s pow’r difplay, 
And publifbes to every land 
The work of an almighty handa SpePators 
3. To put forth a book into the world. 
If 1 had+not unwarily too far engaged myfelf for 
the prefent pul/ifling it, I fhould have kept it by 
mc. Digby. 


Pu'sLisHER. x. /, [from publ. | 


1. One who makes publick or generally 
known. 


Milione 


Love of yau 

Hath made me pudli/berof this pretence. SLakfp. 
The apcftle doth not (peak as a publi/ber of anew 
law, but enly as a teacher and monitor of what his 
lord and matter had taught before. Ketueweill, 
The holy lives, the exemplary fuffirings of ihe 
publifocrs of this religion, and the furpatiing excel- 

lence of that doctrine which they publifhed. 
Atterbury, 


PUD 


2. One who puts out a book into the world, 
A collection of poems appeared, in which the 
publijber has given me fome things that did not 
belong to me, 


Frior, 

PUCE'LAGE, n.f. [French.] A ftate of 

virginity. Dia. 

Puck. z. f. [perhaps the fame with pxg. | 

Some fprite among the fairies, common 
in romances, 

O gentle puck, take this transformed fcalp 
From off the head of this Athenian fwain, Sdak/p. 
‘Turn your cloaks, 


Quoth he, for pckis bufy in thele oaks 
And this is fairy ground. Corbet. 


PU'CKBALL, or puckfijt. n. f. [from puck 
the fairy, a fairy’s ball.}] A kind of 
mufhroom full of duft. Did, 

Jo Pu'cker. v. a. [from puck the fairy : 
as e/fiock, from elf; or trom powk, a 
pocket or hollow.} To gather into cor- 
rucations ; to contract into folds or 
plications. 

l faw an hideous fpectre; his eyes were funk into 
his head, his face pale and withered, and his fkin 
puckered up in wrinkles. SpeBator. 

A ligature above the part wounded is perniciuus, 
as it puckers up the inteltines, and diforders its 
fituation. Sharp. 

Pu’pper, 2. f. { This is commonly written 


pothers See Poruer, This is moft pro- | 


bably derived by Lye from fudur, Illan- 
pick, a rapid motion.) A tumult; a 
turbulent and irregular buftle, 

Let the great gods, 
That keep this dreadful pudder o'er our heads, 
Find out their enemies. Shukpeare. 

What a pudder is made about effences, and how 
much is all knowledge peltered by the carelefs ute of 
words ? Locke. 

Jo Pu'pper. v., #. [from the noun.] To 
make a tumult ; to makea bukle. 

Mathematicians, abitraQing their thoughts from 
names,and fetting before their minds the ideas them- 
felves, have avoided a great part of that perplexity, 
puddering and confufton, which has fo much 
hindered knowledge. Locke. 

Jo Pu’pper. vw. ae To perplex; todif- 
turb; to confound. 

He that will improve every matter of fa&t into a 
maxim, will abound in contrary obfervations, that 
can be ot no other ufe but to perplex and pudder 
him. 3 Lecke. 

Pu'ppina. 2. f. [potten, Welfh, an intef- 
tine; boudin, French; puding, Swedith. |] 
1. A kind of food very varioufly com- 


pounded, but generally made of meal, 
milk, and eggs, 

Sallads, and eggs, and lighter fare 
Tune the Italian fpark’s guitar 5 
And 1f I take Dan Congreve right, 
Pudding and beef make Britons tight. 

2, The gut of an animal. 

He'll yield the crow a pudding one of thefe days ; 
the king has kill’d his heart, Shakfpeare. 

As fure as his guts are made of puddings, 

Shak/peave, 


Prior. 


3. A bowel ftuffed with certain mixtures of 


meal and other ingredients. 


4. A proverbial name for viétuals, 
Mind neither good nor bad, nor right nor wrong, 
But eat your pudding, Nave, and hold your tongue. 
Prior. 
Pu'pp1xcC-GRoss, xe fe [pulegivm, Lat.) 
A plant. 
Pu'DDINGPIE. v, f. [ pudding and pie.) A 
pudding with meat baked in it. 
Some cry the covenant, inftcad 
Of pudding pies and gingerbread. Fludibras. 
Puppinctime. 2. /, [pudding and time, ] 
re The tra: of dinrer ; the time at which 
pudding, ancientiy the frit dish, is fet 
upon the table, 


PUF 


2. Nick of time; critical minute. 
Mars that ftill protcéts the ftout, 
In puddingtime came to his aid. Ledibras. 
Pu’pDLeE. z. /. [trom puteslus, Latin, 
Skinners from pail, dire, old Bavarian, 
Junius ; hence pool.) A fmall muddy 
lake; a dirty plah. 
The Hebrews drink of the well-h2ad, the Greeks 


of the ream, and the Latinsof the puddle. Mall. 
Thou didtt drink 

The ttale of horfes, and the gilded puddle 

Which bealts would cough at. Shak/peare. 


A phyfician cured madmen thus ; they were tied 
to a Itake, and then fet in a puddle, till brought to 
the:r wits. LEffraiges 

Treading where the treacherous puddi lay, 

His heels few up; and on the grafly tioor 
He fell, befmear’d wiih filth. Dryden. 

Happy was the man, who was fent on an errand 
to the moft remote itreet, which he performed with 
the greateit alacrity, ran through every paddle, and 
took care to return covered with dirt. Addifen. 

To Pu'oDLe. w a. [trom the noun.] To 
muddy ; to foul or pollate with dirc; to 
mix dirt and water. 
Asif I faw my fun-thine in a pudtled water, | 
cried out of nothing but Mopfa. Sidney. 
Some usharch'd practice 
Hath puduled his clear {pinit; and, in fech cafes, 
Men's natures wrangle with in’eniour things, 
Though great ones are their objctt. Shak peare, 
His beard they fing'd olf with brand of fire, 
And ever as it blaz’d, they thiew on him 
Great pails of puduled mire to quench the hair. 
Shak /[peare. 
The nobleft blood of Africk 
Runs in my veins, a purer ftream than thine; 
For, though derived trom the fame fource, thy 
Curreat 


Is pudai'd and dekl'd with tyranny. Dryden. 
Pu'pv.iy. ad‘, [trom puddle] Muddy; 


dirty ; miry. 
Limy, or thick puda’y water killeth them. 
Carew. 
Pu'opock, or purrock, n. f. [for paddock or 
parrock | A provincial word for a fmall 
enclofure. Dia, 
Pulpency. ./. [puden:, Lat.] Modeity ; 
thamefaced nefs. 
A pudeney D roly, the fweet view on’t 
Might well have warm’d old Saturn. Shakfpeare. 


citia, Lat.j Modelly ; chattity. 

PureFe’crow, v. /. A partner. 
This carnal cur 
Preys on the iffue of his mother’s body; 
Aud makes her pucfe/low with others incan. 
Skak/peare. 

Pu'extLe. adj. (puerile, Fr. puerilis, Lat. | 

Childith ; boyith, 

l lvoked upon the manfion with a veneration 
mixt with a pleafure, that represented her to me in 
thofe puerile amufements. Pope. 

Puerttiry. a. f> (puerilité, Fr. from 
puerilitas, Lat. } Childithnefs; boyithnefs. 

A referve of puerility not thaken otf from fchool. 

Brown, 

Some men imagining themfelves poffeffed with a 
divine fury, often fallinto toys and tries, which 
are only pueri/ities. Dryden. 

PUET. a. J. [xpupa.] A kind of water- 
towl. 

Among the fir fort are coots, fanderlings and 
foiets. Carew, 

‘The fh have enemies enough ; as otters, the 
cormorant, and the fuet. Matton. 


PUFF. ve f. (po% Dutch, a blat which 
{wells the checks. } 
1. A quick blaft with the mouth. 
In garret vile, he with a warming puff 
Regales chill fingers. 
2. A {mall blait of wind. 
The Rofemary, in the days of Herry vit. with a 
fuddea puff of wind fivoped her fide, and’ tock an 


Dit. 


Philips. 


P UF 
water at her ports in fuch abundsnce, as that fhe 
inftantly funk. Reteigh. 
The naked breathlefs body lies, 
Toevery fuf ot wind a fave, 
At the beck of every wave, 
That once perhaps was tair, nch, {tout and wife. 
Flatman. 
A tuff of wind blows off cap and wig. 
aod : L’ Eftrange. 
There fierce winds o'er dufky vallies blow, 
Whole every prj bears empty hades away. Dryd. 
With one te:ce prif he blows the leaves away, 
Expos’d the fclf-difcos rd infant lay. Dryden, 
3. A fungous ball filled with duf. 
qe Any thing light and perous: as, puff 


pafe. 
ĝe Something to fprinkle powder on the 
hair. Ainjworth, 
To Purr. v. m [doffen, Dutch. ] 
t. To fwell the cheeks with wind, 
2. To blow with a quick blaf. 
Wherefore da you follow her, 
Like foggy South pufng with wind and rain ? 
Ai prg Shakfpeare, 

Ditinction with a broad and powerful fan, 

Pujji1g ac all, winnows thelightaway. Sbakfpeare. 
3. To blow with fcorafalnefs. 

Some puff at thefe inftances, as being fuch as 
were under a diferest wronomy of relizion, aod 
confequently not directly pertinent to ourse Surh. 

It is really to defy Heaven, to gu fat damnatioa, 
and bid omnipotence do sts worlt. South, 

4. To breathe thick and hard, 
Seldfhown flamins 
Do prefs amorg tli popular throngs, and prf 
To win a vuigar ftation. Shak{peare, 
The als comes bacx again, puffing and blowing, 
from the chafe. L’ EjPrange. 
A true fon of the church 
Came puffing with his greafy bald-pate choir, 
And fumbling o’cr his beads, Dr yder, 
5. lo do or move with hurry, tumour, or 
tumultuous agitation, 

More unconitant than the wind, who wooes 
Ev’n now the frozen bolom of the north, » 

And, being anger’d, py ýs away from thence, 
Turning his face to the dew-dropping fouth. 


Shakjpeare. 
Then came brave glory puffing by 
In filks that wiuttied, who but he 2 
He fcarce aflow'd ing halfaneye. Herbert, 


AAA | 5. To {well with the wind or air. 
Puoi'city, x. f. [pudicité, Fr. from pudi- | 


A new coal is not to be cak on the nitre, till the 
detonation be quiteerded; unlefs the pejang matter 
blow the coal out of the crucible, Buyle. 

To PUFF. va. 
1. Fo inflate or make {well as wit wind ; 
it hag vp intenfive. 

Have [not heard the (ca, puff’d up with winds, 
Rage like an angry boar chated with fweat ? 

Shakfpeare. 
zet him fall by his own greatnefs, 
And puff him xp wath glory, tll it fwell 
And break him. Denhant. 

Flattering of others, and boaiting of ourfelvcs, 
may be referred to lying; the one to pleafe others, 
and puff them up with felf-conceit; the other to 
gain more honour than is due toourlelves. | Ray. 

2. To drive or agitate with blaits of wind. 
] have feen the cannon, 
When it has blown his ranks into the air, 
And trom his aim pug? hisown brother, Shak/pe 
th’ unerring fun by certain figns declares, 
When the fouth projects a ttormy day, 
And when the clearing north will puff the clouds 
away. Drydens 

Why mutt the winds all hold their tongue ? 
If they a little breatly ouid raife ; 

Would that have fpoil’d the poet's fongs 
Or puff 'd away the monarch’s praife ? Prior. 

1 have been endeavouring very bufily to raife a 
friendilip, which the firit breath of any ill-natured 
by-ftander could puff away. Pope. 

3. To drive with a blaft of breath fcorn. 
fully. 

I can enjoy her while the’s kind, 

But whic ike dances in the wind, 


PUI 


And Makes her wings, and will not fay, 

1 pufi the prottitute away ; 

The lutle or the much the gave is quietly refign’d. 
Dryden, 


4. To fell or blow up with praife. 


The attendants of courts engage them in quarrels | PUISSANCE. z N [puifance, Fr. 


of juni (diGion, being truly paratiu curiæ, in pufirrg a 
court up beyond her bounds for their own advantage . 
Bacon. | 
. To fwell or chaite with pride. 
His looke like a coxcombe wp pufed with pride. 
Tiffer. 
This army, led by a tender prince, 
Whofe fpirit with divine ambition puft. 
Makes mouths at the invifible event. Shak/peare. 
Think not of men above that which is written, 
that no one of you be puffed up one againft another. 
1 Corinthians. 
Your anceftors, who puff your mind with pride, 
Did not your honour, but their own advance. 
Dryden. 
Who ftands fafett > tell me, is it ke 
That tpreads and {wells in pu ff'd profperity ? Pope. 
The Phaacians were fo puffed up with their 
conttant felicity, that they thought nothing impof- 


(ible. Broome, 
Pu’rrer. ve f. [from faff.] One that 
pufis. 


Pu'rrin. #. fi (pufino, Italian; mergas.] 
z. A waterfowl. 

Among the fiit fort, we reckon the dipchick, 

miurrs, creyfers, cutlews and fuffizs. Carew. 


2. Akind of Ath. 

3. A kind of fungus filled with duft. 

PulFEINAPPLE, a A A dort of apple. 

Ainfaworth, 

Pu FFINGLY. adv. [from pufing. | 

1. Tumidly ; with fwell. 

2. With fhortnefs of breath. 

Pu Fry. adj. (trom puff | 

1, Windy; iatulent, 

Emphytema isa light puffy tumour, eafily yield- 
ing to the preflure of your fingers, and arifeth again 
in the ioftant you take them off, Wifeman, 

2. Tumid ; turgid. 

An unjudicious poet, who aims at loftinefs, runs 
into the fwelling pufy tile, becaufe it looks like 
greatne(s. Dryden. 

Puc. » /. [piga, Sax. a girl. Skinner] 

~ A kind name of a monkey, or any thing 
tenderly loved. 

Upon fetting him down, and calling him pug, I 
found him to be her favourite monkey, Spe&tutor. 

Pu'ccered. adj. [perhaps for puckered. | 
Crowded; complicated. 1 never found 
this word in any other paffage. 

Nor are we to cavil at the red puggered attire of 
the turkey, and the leong excrefcency that hangs 
down over his bill, when he {wells with pride. 

More. 

PucH. dxterj, [corrupted from suff, or 
borrowed from the found.] A word of 
contempt. 

Pu'cit. », /. [pugille, Fr.] What is taken 
up between the thumb and two firit 
fingers. Did. 

Take violets, and infufe a good pugi/ of them in 
a quait of vinegar. Bacon. 

Pucna'cious. adj. [pugnax, Lat.) In- 
clinable to fight; quarrelfome ; fight- 
ing. 

Pucna‘city. x. f. [from pugnax, Lat. ] 
Quarrelfomenefs ; inclination to fight. 


Po'isne. adj, [puis ne, Fre It is com- 
monly fpoken and written puny, See 
Puny.] 

1. Young; younger; later in time, 

If he undergo any alteration, it muft be in time, 
or of a fuifne date toerernity. lale. 


2. Ínferivur; lower in rank. ý 
Wheo the place ct a chief judge becomes vacant, 


Pui’/ssANTLY. 


Pu'LICK, xefe An herb, 


POL 


a fuif/ne judge, who hath approved himfcif deferve 
ing, thould be preferred. Bucon. 


3. Petty ; inconfiderable; finall. 


A puifne tilter, that fpurs his horfe but on one 
fide, breaks his tat? like a noble goofe. Shakf. 
This 
word feems to have been pronounced 
With only two fyilables.] Power; 
ftrengih ; force, 

‘The chariots were drawn not by the ftrengh of 
horfes, but by the puiffaxce of men. 

DefiruStion of Troy. 

Grandfires, babies and old women: 

Or pait, or not arriv’d to, pith and puifance. 
Shak/peare. 

Look with forehead bold and biz enough 

Upon the pow’r and puiffance of the king. 
Shak{peare, 

Our puiffance is our own ; our own right hand 

Shall teach us high deeds. Milton, 


PUISSANT. adj. [puiffant, Fr] Power- 


ful; rong ; forcible. 
The queen 1s coming with a puiffant hoft. 
Shaky peare, 
Told the moft piteous tale of Lear 
That ever ear receiv'd; which in recounting 
His grief grew puiffant, and the itrings of life 
Regan to crack. Shakfoeare. 
For piety renown’d and puiffamt deeds. Afilten. 
The climate of Syria, the tar diftance from the 
ftrength of chriltendom, and the near neighbourhood 
of thofe that were mott puifJant among the maho- 
metans, caufed that famous enterprile, alter a long 
continuance of terrible war, to be quite abandoned. 
Raleigh. 
adv. [from pauifaunt.] 


Powerfully ; forcibly. 


PUKE. x./. [of uncertain derivation. } 
1. Vomit. 
2. Medicine caufing vomit. 


To PUKE. V. Me 


To fpew ; to vomit. 


The infant 
Mewling and puking in the nurfe’s arms, Shat/p. 


Pu'ker. xz. f. [trom puke.] A medicine 


caufing vomit. 
The puker rue, 


The fweetner faffafras are added too. Garth. 


Pu/tcHrituvDe. #. f. [pulchritudo, Lat. ] 


Beauty ; grace; handfomenefs ; quality 


oppofite to deformity. 
Neither will it agree unto the beauty of animals, 
wherein there is an approved pulchritude. Brown. 
Pulchritude is conveyed by the outward fenfes 
unto the foul, but a more intellectual faculty is that 
which relifhes it. More. 
By their virtuous behaviour they compenfate the 
hardnefs of their favour, and by the pulcbritude of 
their fouls tnake up what is wanting in the beauty of 
their bodies. South, 
That there isa great pulcbritude and comelinefs 
of proportion in the leaves, flowers, and fruits of 
plants, is atteited by the general verdict of mankind. 
Ray. 


To Pure. v. n. [piauler, Fr. | 


1. To cry like a chicken. 


Let the fongs be loud and cheerful, and not chirp- 


ings or pusings; let the mufick likewile be {harp | 


ana loud. Bacon. 


2. To whine; to cry; to whimper. 


To fpeak puling like a beggar at halimafs. 
Shakipeare, 
To have a wretched pu/ing fool, 
A whining mammet, in her tortunes tender, 
To anfwer, |"l! not wed. - Shuak/peaie. 
Weak puling things unable to fultain 
Their thare ot labour, and their bread to pain. 
Dryden. 
When ice covered the water, the child bathed his 
legs; and when he began this cuitom, was fling 
and tender. Locke. 
This puling whining harlot rules his reafon, 
Avd prompts his zeal tor Edward's baftard brood. 
Rowe. 


Rul sot... Ho 
To PULL. v. a. [pullian, Sax.] 
1. To draw violently toward one: oppofed 


(t To 


6. To PuLL doun. 


Fe To PuLL up, 


2. Contelt; itrug 


Ainfworth. | 


PYE 


Pulticose. adj. [pulicofus, pulex, Latin.] 


Did. 
Ainfworthe 


Abounding with fleas. 
An herb. 


to pu/b, which is to drive from one. 

What they feem to offer us with the one hand, 
the fame with the other they pu// back. Hookera 
He put forth his hand, aud pulled the dove in. 

Gencfis. 
His hand which he put forth dried up, fo that he 
could not pu// it in again. 1 Kings. 
Paull them out like fheep for the flaughter, and 
prepare them for the day of flaughter. “Feremiah. 
They pudled away the fhoulder, and {topped their 
ears. Lechariah, 
Ill fortune never crufhed that man, whom good 
fortune deceived not; I therctore have counfelled 
my friends to place all things the gave them fo ag 
ihe might take them from them, not pu// them. 
Ben Fonfor. 


2. To draw forcibly: commonly with oz 


or off, or fome other particle. 
He was not fo delirous of wart, as without juft 
caufe of his own to pu/l them upin him. 
Hayward. 
A boy came in great hurry to pull off my boots. 


3. To pluck ; to gather. 


When bounteous autumn rears his head, 
He joys to pusl the ripen’ pear. Dryden. 
Flax pulled in the bloom, will be whiter and 
ftronger than if let itand tll the feed is ripe. 
bor timer. 


4. To tear; to rend. 


He hath turn’d afide my ways, and pxiled me in 
pieces; he hath made me defolate. Lamentutions, 
Putt down. To fubvert ; to 

demolith. 

Although it was judged in form of a ftatute, that 
he Mould be banifhed, and his whole eftate contia 
cated, and his houfes pulled down, yet his cafe even 
then had no great blot of ignominy. Bacon. 

In political affairs, as well as mechanical, it is 
far eafier to pui? down than build up; for that 
ftructure, which was above ten fummers a-buildings 
and that by no mean artilts, was daitroyed in 3 
moment. Hewel. 

When God is faid to build or pu// dow, ’tis not 
to be underitood of ao houfe; God builds and 
unbuilds worlds. Burnele 

To degrade. 


Fle begs the godstoturn blind fortune’s wheel, 
To raife the wretched, and pull down the proud. 
Rofcommsre 
What title has this queen but lawlefs force ? 
And force mult pul? her dowa. Dryden. 
They may be afraid to pull dewe minifters and 
favourites grown tormidabie, Daverante 
‘To extirpate; to erae 


dicate. 

What cenfure, doubting thus of innate principles, 
I may deferve from men, who will be apt to ca'l it 
pulling up the old foundations of knowledge, Ł 
cannot tell; I perfuade myfelf, that the way 1l have 
purfued, being conformable to truth, lays thofe 
foundations furer. Lockes 


PuLu. 2. /. [from the verb, ] 
1. The aét of pulling. 


l awaked with a violent full upon the rings 
which was faltened at the top of my box. Gullivers 
gle. 

This wreftling pu/ibetween. Corincus and Goge 
magog is reported to have betallen at Dover. 

Curi wo 


3. Pluck; violence fuffered. 


Duke of Glo’iter, fcarce himlelf, 
That bears fo fhrewd a main; two puis at once 5 
His lady banith’d, and a limb lopt off. Shak/peare, 


Pu'LLER. wm fi. [from puk] One that 


pulls. 
Shamelefs Warwick, peace ! 
Proud fetter up and puser down of kings. Séuk/p. 


Pu'LLEN, mf. [pulainsold Fr.) Poultry. 


Bajleye 


Bb) Ube, 


Pou'ttet. ne fe [poulet, Fr.] A young 
hen, 

Brew me a potile of fack finely, 

— With eggs, fir? 
—Simple of ittelf; Wl no ple fperm in my 
brewazc. Shak fpeare. 

l feita hard tumour on the right fide, the bignefs 
of a pullet's egg. Wifeman. 

‘They died not beeaufe the pullers would not teed 5 
but becaufe the devil torefaw their death, he cor- 
trived that atftinence in them. Brown. 

Pu'ttex, w, Ja [foudie, French.] A finall 
wheel turning on a pivot, with a furrow 
on ks outlide in which a rope runs. 

Nine hundred of the fiongeht men were employed 
to draw up thefe curds by many pu/teys fattened on 
the poles, and, in three hours, I was raifed and 
flung into the engine. Swift. 

Here gullies mule the pood'rous oak afcend. 

(rity, 

Jo PU'LLULATE. V. xe (pullu, Latin; 
pulluler, Fr.) To germinate; to bud. 

PU'LMONARY., 4.4 [pulmonaire, French; 

tulmonaria, Late] ‘“Thesherb lungwort. 

Ainfworth. 

Pr'Lwoxary. ladi. [from pulma, Latin. ] 

Penso'xick. § Belonging tothe lungs. 

Orten thefe unhappy fuflerers, for want of fufficient 
vigour and Mirit to carry on the animal regimen, 
drop into a true £d:tomaxy confumption, 

Blackmore. 

An ulcer.of the lungs may be acaufe of pulronick 
confuinption, or confumpuon of the lungs. (darvey. 

Cold air, by its immediate conta&t with the fur- 
face of the lungs, is capable of producing defluxions 
upoa the Jungs, ulcerations, and all torts of pu/mtonich 
confumptions. Arbuthnot. 

‘The force of the air upon the pulmonary aitery is 
but fmall io refpect to that of the heart. Ardurhrot, 
PULP. u. /. [pulpa, Lat. pulpë, ¥r.] 
x. Any foft mais. 

The jaw bones have no marrow fevered, but a 

little px/p marrow diffufed. Bacon. 
2. The {oft part of fruit; the part of fruit 
diftinct from the feeds and rind. 

Tirefavoury pu/p they chew, andin therind, 
Still as they thirited, fcoop the brimming ftream. 

Milton. 
‘Befdes this ufe of the pu/p or pericarpium for 
the guard of the feed, it terves allo by a fecondary 
jotenfion for the Justenance of min and other 
animals. Ray. 
The grub 
-Oft unobfery'd invades the vital core, 
Pernicious tenant, and her fecret cave 
Enlarges hourly, preying on the pa/ 
Ceafelels. A its PUiiipe. 
Pu'Lpit. x. [a [pulpitum, Lat. pulpitre, 
pupitre, Fr.) 
3. A place raifed on high, wherea fpeaker 
Rands. 

Produce his body to the market-place, y 
And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend, 

Speak in the order ot his funcral. SLak/peare. 
2. The higher deik in the church where the 

ferroon is pronounced, diftinét from the 

lower defk where prayers are read. 

We fce on our theatres, the examples of vice 
sewarded, yet it ought not to be an argument againit 
the art, any more than the impieties of the plpitin 
ic late rebellion. Dryden. 

Sir Roger has given a handfome pulpit cloth, ard 
railed in tie communion tab'e. Spe Gator, 

Bifhops were uot woat to preach outof the puspir. 

«ayre. 

Pulpits their facred fatyr learn’d to (pare, 

And vice admic'dto-hnd a flatt’rer there, 


Pu'lLpous, 


Pappy’ 
The redRreak's pulpows fruit 
With gold irradiate, and vermilion fhines. Philips 


Pu'crousness, x fe [from pulpous. | 
The quatity of being pulpous. 
puter. adi, [trom pulp, | 


Pope. 


adj. [from pup.] Soft; 


Soft; pappy. 


MUL 


In the walnut and plumbs is a thick pu/sy cover- 
ing, then a hard (heli, within which is the feed. 
Ray. 


Putrefaction deflroys the fpecifick difference of 


onc vegetable from another, converting them into a 

puspy tubltance of an animai nature. Artu'bror. 

PULSA TION. n. f. [pul/ation, Fr. puljatio, 
from puff, Lat.] The a& ot beating or 
moving with quick ftrokes againit any 
thing oppefing. 

This origin2: of the left veia was thus contrived, 
to avoid the pudjazicn of the prest ariery. Brown. 

‘Thefe coinmotions of the mind and body opprefs 
the heart, whereby it ischoaked and obftruéled in its 
fsfation, Harvey. 

Pursa’ror, 2. f. [from puja, Latin.) A 
{trrxer; a beater, 

PULSE, xf. [prdfus, Lat. ] 

1e Phe motion of an artery as the blood is 
diven through it by the heart, and as it 
is perceived by the touch. 

Pulfe 13 thes accounted for: when the left ven- 
tricle of the heart contracts, and throws its blood into 
the great artery, the biood in the artery is not only 
thruit forward towards the extremities, but the 
channel of the artery is likewife dilated ; when the 
impetus of the blood againft the tides of the artery 
ceates ; that is, when the lefe ventricle ceafes to 
contract, then the fpiral fibres of the artery, by their 
natural elatticity, return again to their former itate, 
and contract the channel of the artery, till it ıs again 
dilated by the diattole of the heart; this diaftole of 
the artery is called its /ué/e, and the time the fpiral 
fibres are returning to then natural fate, is the 
diftance between two pud/es : this puije is in ail the 
arteries of the body at the fame time ; an high pudfe 
is either vehement or ftrong, but if the dilatation of 
the artery does not rile to its ufual height, it is 
ca'led a low or weak pudfe; but if between its dila- 
tations there palles more time than ulual, it is called 
a flow pudfe: again, if the coats of an artery feel 
harder than ufual from any caufe whatfoever, it is 
called an hard pu//e; but if by any contrary caufe 
they are fofter, then itis called a foft pulje, Quincy. 

Think you, I bear the thears of deftiuy ? 

Have l commandment on the pud/e of life? 
Shak/peare, 

The profperity of the neighbour kingdoms is not 
inferior to that of this, which, according to the 
pulfe of ftates, is a great diminution of their health. 

Clarendin. 

My body is from all difeafes free ; 

My temp’rate pulje does regularly beat. Dryden. 

If one drop of blood remain in the heart at every 
pulfe, thole, in many pulfes, will grow to a confi- 
derabie mafs. Arbuthnot. 

2. Ofcillation; vibration; alternate ex- 
panfion and contraction ; alternate ap- 
proach and receffion. 

The vibrations or fudfes of this medium, that they 
may caufe the alternate fits of eafy tranimilfion and 
ealy refiezion, muft be fwifter than light, and by 
confequence above feven hundred thouland times 
{wifter than founds. Newton. 

3. To feel one’s Purse. To try or know 


one’s mind artfully. 


4. [from pufl.] Leguminous plants. Plants | 


not reaped but palled or plucked. 
With Elijah he partook, 

Or as a gueft with Daniel at his pul/e. 
Mortals, trom your fellows blood abitain ? 

While corn and pulle by nature are bettow’d. 
š Dryden. 
Tares are as advantageous to land as other pulje, 
sVortimer, 
To Purse. v. v, [from the noun.J To 


beat as the pulfe. 

The heart, when feparated wholly from the body 
in fome animals, continues itill to pa //e for a confi- 
devable time. ay. 

Pu'tsion. wf. [from puljus, Lat.) The 
act of driving or of forcing forward: in 
Oppofition to /uion oF traction. 

Admitit might ufe the motion of pu/fer, yet it 
could never that of attraction. Mere. 

By attraction we do not here underitand what is 


Milton. 


PU M 


improperly catled fo, in the operations of drawing, 
fucking, aud pumping, which is realy pxdjom and 
trenon. Beniicy. 
Pu/LVERABLE, adj. [pulwvers:, Lat.] Polli- 
ble to be reduced to doft, x 
In making the firit ink, l could by filtration fepze 
rate a pretty itore ot wblack pu/veradie fubttaace shat 
remained in the fire. Lyles 


PULVERIZA'TION. x. f, [from pulverize. ] 
The ait of powdering ; reduétion to dutt 
or powder. 

To PULVERIZE. v. a. [from pulveris, 
Latin ; pulverijer, Pra ‘To reduce to 
powder; to reduce to duft. 

If the experiment be careiully madep the whole 
mixture will {hoot into fie cryitals, that iecin to be 
of an unilorm fubitance, and are conliltent enough t3 
be even brittle, and to eudure to be pu/verized and 
fifted. Boyle. 

| PULVERULENCE. ve fa [pulverulentia, 

Lat.| Duftinefs ; abundance of cuft. 
Pu'LviL. xe fo [pulvillum, Late] Sweet 

fcented powder. 

“Lhe toilette, nurfery of charms, 
Completely furaith’d with bright beauty’s armsy 
The patch, the powder-box, pulvii, pertumes, Gay. 

To Pu'LvIL. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘lo 
fprinkle with perfumes in powder. 
Have you pulvi’/ed the coachman and pottilior, 
that they may not tink of the ttable ? Congreve. 
Pu'MICE. 2. Je [pumex, pumicis, Lat.| A 
flag or cinder of fome fofiil, originally 
bearing another form, reduced to this 
ftate by fire: itis a Jax and fpungy mat- 
ter full of little pores and cavities; and 
of a pale, whitifh, grey colour: the 
pumice is found particularly about the 


burning mountains. Hill. 
So long I thot, that all was fpent, 

Though pumice tones I hattily hent, 

And threw 3 but nought availed. Spenfer. 


Etna and Vefuvius, which confilt upon fulphurs 
fhoot forth fmoke, athes, and pumice, but no water. 
Bacon. 
Near the Lucrine lake, 
Steams of fulphur raife a titling heat, 
And through the pores of the warm pumice (weat. 
Addifor. 


PU'MNEL, a. fe See PomMEL, 


PUMP. x. e [pompe, Dutch and French. ] 
1. Anengine by which water is drawn up 
trom wells: its operation is performed 
by the preffure of the air. 
ai pump grown dry will yield oo water, unlefs you 
pour a lite water into it firit. More. 
In the framiag that great thip built by Hiero, 
Athenus mentions tais initrument as being iuttead 
cla pump, by the help of which one man might 
eauly draun out the water, though very deep. 
Wilkins. 
Pumps may be made fiagle with 2 common pump 
handle, tor one man to work thew, or doub.e tor 
two. Alortimer, 
2. A fhoe with a thin fole and low heel, 
Get good ltrings to your beads, new ribbons to 
your sienps. Soak/peare, 
Follow me this jet, now, ull thou haft worn out 
thy pumpy that when the fingle tole of it is worn, the 
jett may semain lingular. Shak/peare. 
Thalia’s ivy fhews her prerogative over comical 
pocly s her mafk, mantle, and pumps are ornaments 


belonging to the itage. Peacharze 
‘The water and Iweat 
Splith fplaih in their pumps. Swift, 


To Pump., v. n. [penpez, Dutch.) ‘To 
work a pump; to throw out water by 
a puinp. 

l'he tolly of him, who pumps very laborioufly ip 
a hip, yet neglects tottcp the leak. Decay of Piety, 


To Pump.w,. a. 
1. To raife or throw out as by means of a 


pu mpe 


PUN 


Not finding fufficient room, it breake a veffel to 
force its paffage, and ruthing through a largerchafm, 
overflows the cavities about it with a deluge, which 
is pumped up and emptied. Blackmcre. 

2. To examine artfuily by fly interroga- 
tories, fo as to draw out any fecrets or 
conceal ments. 

Theone’s the learned kright, feck out, 

And pemp them whattheycome about. Hudisras. 
Atk him what paffes 

Amonglt his brethren, he’l! hide nothing from you ; 

Put puh not me for politicks. Otway. 

Pu'mper. xz. f. [from pump.|] The perfon 
or the inftrument that pumps. 

The flame lafted about two minutes, from th: 
time the pumper began todraw out air. Bayle. 

Pu'mpion. x. f. [pepo] A plant. Miller. 
We'll ufe this grofs watry pumpion, and teach 
him to krow turtles from jays. Sbakfpeare. 
Pun. z. J. [IL know not whence this word 
sis tobe deduced , topun, is to grind or 
beat with a gefle; can pun mean an 
empty found, like that of a mortar 
beaten, as clench, the old word for pur, 
feems only a corruption of clink?) An 
equivocation ;'a quibble; an expreffion 
where a word has at once different 
meanin2s. 

Tc is not the word, but the figure that appears on 
the medal: cuniculus may ftand for a rabbit or a 
mire, but the jicture of a rabbit is not the picture 
of a mine? a pz can be no more ensraven, than it 
can be tranflated. Addifon. 

But fill their purfe, our poet's work is done, 
Alike to them by pathes, or by pun. Pope. 

Yo Pun. wv. x. [from the noun.} ‘Vo 
quibble; toufe the fame word at once 


in different fenfes. 
The hand and head were never loft, of thofe 
Who dealt in doggrel, or who pun'd in prole. Dry. 
You would be a better man, if you could pum like 
fir Trittram. Tatler, 


Jo PUNCH. v. a. [poinganner, French. | 
To bore or perforate by driving a fharp 
inftrument. 

‘When I was mortal, my anointed body 
By thee was punched full of deadly holes. Shat/f, 
By reafon of its conftitution it continued open, 
as I have feen a hole punched in leather. B'ife. 
Your work will fometimes require to have holes 
punched in it at the forge; you muft then make a 
fteel punch, and harden the point of it without 
tempering. Moxen. 
The fly may, with the hollow and fharp tube of 
her womb, punch and perforate the fkin of the 
eruca, and caft her eggs into her body. Kay. 


Puncn.2. f. [from the verb. ] 

1, A pointed intrument, which, driven by 
a blow, perforates bodies; it is often 
ufed of an intrument which being hol- 
low cufs out a piece. 

The thank: of a key the puxed cannot ftrike, 


becaufe the Mark is not forged with fubltance 
fufficient sbut the drill cuts a true round hole. Mox. 
2. Aliguor made by mixing fpirit with 
water, fugar, and the juice of lemons ; 
and formerly with fpice. 
Punch isan India word exprefiog the number of 
ingredients. Fier. 
The Weil lodiadry gripes are occ2fioned by lime 
juice in pure. Arh uthnit. 
No brute can endure the tafe of {trong liquor, and 
Confeguently it is againit all the rules of hieroglyph 
to align thol animals as patrons of punch. Swift. 
2. [auncinedlo, Italian.] ‘The buffoon or 
harlequin of the puppet-fhow. 
Ot rarecthows he fung, and paxch's feats. Gay. 
4. Punchis a horfe that is well fet and well 
knit, having a fhort back and thin fhoul- 
ders, with a broad neck, and well lined 
with fem. Farrier’s Did. 


Vou. IL 


Ps hie 


y [pumilio chifus, Jatin.) In contempt onj Pu'NCTUALLY, adv. [from punge, } 


ridicule a shore fat fellow. 
Pu'NCHEON. x. f. [painga French. ] 
1. Aninflrument drivea fo as to make a 
hole or imprefiion. 

ide granicd liberty of coining t» certain cities and 
abbies, allowing them one Itaple ard two purchess 
at arate, Canton, 

2. Aineafure of licuids. 
Pu‘nener. x. fa [from puvch.] An in- 
ftrument that makes an imprefitog or hole. 
ln the uprer jaw are five teeth betere, not incifors 
or cutters, but thick puachers. Grew. 
PUNCIULIO. x. A- A {ma'l nicety of 
behaviour; a niec point of exatinefs. 

Ir their caule is bad, they ufc delays to tire out 
their adverfaries, they teign pleas to gain ume tor 
themfelves, and infiuton pu éidiss in his proceedings. 

Kettlewell. 

Common people are much aftonifhed, when they 
hear of thofe folemn contetts which are made amory 
the great, upon the paurilics of a public cercmory. | 

Addifon 

Pun&ilio is out of doors the moment a daughter 

clandeltinely quits her father’s houle. Ciaiiffa. 
PunxctiLious, adj. [from punuciilio.] 
Nice; exa¢t; punctual to fuperitition. 

Some depend on a punéisious obfervance of divine 
laws; which they hope will atone for the habitual 
tran(greffion of the reft. Rogers. 

PUNCTI'LIOUSNESS. x. f. [from puréili- 
ous.) Nicety; exadtnefs of behaviour, 

Pu'ncto, x. /. (punto, Spaniih. | 

1. Nice point of ceremony. 

The tinal conqueft of Granada from the Moors, 
king Ferdinandodifplayed ir: his letters, with all the 
particularities and religious pyacfos and ceremonies 
that were obferved in the reception of that city and 
kingdom. Bacon. 

2. The point in fencing. 
Vat be all you come for ? 

—To fee thee here, to fee thee there, to fee thee 

pafs thy punéio, Shak'peare. 


PUNCTUAL. adj. [punGuel, French. ] 
t. Comprifed in a point; confifting ina 
point. 
This earth a fpot, a grain, 
Anatom with the firmament compar’d, 
And all her number’d itars, that feem to rowl 
Spaces incomprehentible ; for fuch 
Their dittance argues, and their fwift return 
Diurnal, merely to officiate light 
Round this opacous earth, this puné?ual fpot. Mie. 
2. Exact; nice; pundtilious. 

A gentleman puzé?uad of his word, when he had 
beard that two had agreed upon a meeting, and the 
one neglecied his hour, would fay of him, he is a 
young man then. Lacon. 

This mifttake to avoid, we mult otferve the 
punéiual dificrences of ume, and fo dillinguifh 
thereof, as not to confound or lofe the one in the 
other. Brown. 

That the women are menf{truent, ard the men 
pubefcent at the year of twice Icven, is accounted a 
puastual tru h. Broren. 

He was pundual and jult in al! his dealings. Arer, 

The correfpondence of the death and futferings 
of our Lord is fo punctual and exact, that they 
feem rather like a hiitory of events patt, than a pro- 
phecy of fuch as were to come. Kegers, 

Punctuanity. 2 J. [from punciual, | 
Nicety ; fcrupulous exactnefs. 

For the encouragement of thole that hereafter 
fhould ferve other princes with that pusrctwality as 
Sophronio had doze, he commanded him to offer 
him ablank, wherein ke might fet down his owa 
conditions. Hewel. 

His memory- was ferviceable, but not -officious ; 
faithful to things and bufinefs, but unwillingly 
retaining the contexture and punélualities ot the 
words. Fei. 

Though fome cf thefe punéfualities did not fo 
much conduce to preferve the text, yet all of them 
fhew the infinite care which was taken, that there 
might be no mitlake in a fingle leticr. Grew., 


PUN: 


Nicely ; exacily ; ferupuloudly. 


There were no ufe at all for war cr law, if every 
man had prudence to conceive how much of right 
were duc both to 2d from him if and were withal 


fo purttasiiy J srform what he knew resui- 
fte, 2d torettcontcnted with his own, Ralrirh. 

Concerning the heavenly bodies, there is fo mech 
exactnels in the:r motions, that they pungiually 
come to the fame period: to the hundredih pare, of 
a minute. Ry. 

l trecly bring what Mofes hath related to the tett, 
comparing it with things as now they ftand; ond 
tinding his account to be purl ually crue, 1 fairly 
declare what find. Wesdward. 

PulncTuaLness. mfe [from pundual, } 
Exaćtnefs; nicety. 

The maf literal tranflation of the feriptures,in the 
moit natural fignification of the words, is generally 
the bet; and the fame punQualrefs which debafeth 
other writings, prefervesh the fpirit aud matetty.of 
the fared text. Lelun, 

Pulxcruation. wf. [fuxun, Latin. 


‘The act or method of pointing. 
Tt ought to do it willingly, without being forced 


to it by any change in the words or punC?uatian. 
Adtifor. 


To Pu'ncTuLate. v a. [pun@ulun, Lat.) 
To mark with final {pors, 

The ftuds have their furface sun&Sulate?, as if 

fet all over with other ltuds intinitely letter. Mood. 

Pu'ncture. xz. f. [pundus, Latin] A 

{mall prick; a hole madewith a fharp 
oint. 

With the loadftone of Laurentius Guafcus, what- 
foever needles or bodies were touched, the wounds 
and puniures made thereby were never felt. Brown. 

Nerves may be wounded by fciflion or puxd?ure > 
the former way being cut through, they are irre- 
coeverable; but when pricked by a (harp-pointed 
weapon, which kind of wound is called a punPure o 
they are much to be regarded. o Wijemane 

PU'NDLE, x. f. [mulier pumila S obefa, 
Lat.] A fhort and fat woman. Ainfw. 
Pu/ncar, x. f. [pagurus, Latin.) A fih.“ 
Ainfrw, 
Pu'ncency.~ /. [from pungent. | 
1, Power of pricking. 

Any fubftance, which by its puagency can wound 

the worms, will kill them, as {tee} and hartfhorn. 
Arbuthnot. 
2. Heat on the tongue ; acridnefs, 


3. Power to pierce the mind. 

An opinion of the fuccefsfulnefs of the work is as 
neceflary to found a purpofe of undertaking it, as. the 
authority of commands, the perfuativenc!s of pro~ 
mifes, pungency of menaces, or profvect of mifchiets 
upon neglect cau be. Elammnond. 

. Acrimonioufnefs ;-keennefs. 

When he hath confidered the force and punzency 
of thefe expreffions applied to the fathers of that 
Nicene fynod by the weftern bifhops, he may 
abate his rage towards me. Sullinz fiz, 

PUNGENT, adr. [ pungens, Latin. } 
1, Pricking. 

Juft where the breath of life his noftrils drew, 

A charge ot fnuff the wily virgin threw ; 

The gnomes dire&t to ev'ry atom juft, 

The pungent grains of tiiillating dult. 
2. Sharp on the tongue ; acrid. 

Do not the harp and pungent tattes of acids arife 
from the throng attraction, whereby the acid particles 
ruth upon, and agitate the particles of the tongue ? 


Dope. 


Newion, 
3. Piercing; harp. 
Thou cau'tt iet him on the rack, 
Ircioie him in a wocden tow’r, 
With purgent pairs on ev'ry fide; 
So Regulus in torments dy’d. Swift. 


4. Acrimonious; hiting. 
The latter happening net only upon the puagene 
exigencies of prefent or impending judgmieuis, but im 
the common fervice of the church. Feli. 


3D 


PUUN 


PHUP 


Treonfits chiefly ofa harp and pungent mannerof | Punx. n.f. A whore; a common profti- 


fpeech; but partly in a facetious way of jetting. 
Dryder.. | 
Pu’'NICE. mf. [cimex, Lat.] A wall-loufe : | 
a bug. ludibras. Ainfeworth, 
Puni'ceous, adje (puniceus, Lat.) Purple. 
Dif. 
Pu'ntness, 2. fe [from puny.) Pettinefs ; 
{mallnefs. 
Jo PU'NISH. w. a. [ punio, Latin. | 
1. To chaflife ; to afi& with penalties or 
death for fome crime. 
Your purpos’d low corre€tion 
Is fuch, os bafeft and the meaneft wretches 
Are punifled with. Shak!peare. 
If you will not hearken, 1 will puvi/> you feven 
times more for your fins. Leviticus. 
A greater pow’r 


Now rul’d him, pæxi/b’d in the Mape he finn’d. 


Dryden. 
Will he craw out, 
For arger’s fake, finite toinfinite 
In punifb'd man? Milton. 


2. To revenge a fault with pain or death. 

I will puzi/b your offences with the rod, and your 

fin with fcourges. Bible. 

Pu'nItsHABLE, adj. [puniffable, Fr. from 

punifh,\ Worthy of punifhinent ; capable 
of punifhment. 

Theft is naturally pi/52ble, but the kind of 
punilhment is pofitive, and fuck lawful, as men 
Shall think with diicretion convenieut ta appoint. 

fzoker. 

Sith creatures, which have no underitanding, can 
Mew no will; and where no will is, there is no fin; 


and only that which finneth, is lubje to punifh- | 


ment; which way fhould any fuch creature be 
punifbable by the law of God ? Hooker. 
Their bribery is lefs puxifo2b/e, when bribery 
opened the door by which they entered. Taylar. 
PU'NISHABLENESS. z. /. [from puni/bable. | 
The quality ot deferving or adınitting 
punifhment, 
Pu'nrsHer. x. / [from puni/b.] One who 
inflicts pains for a crime. 
This knows my punifber ; therefore as far 
From granting me, as Í from begging peace. Miltor. 
PU'NISHMFNT. 2. fe [ puviffement, French. | 
Any infli@iion or pain impofed in venge- 
ance of a crime. 
The houfe of endlefs pain is built thereby, 
In which ten thoufand forts of puxi/bments 
The curled creatures do cternally torment. Spen/fer. 
Unlefs it were a bloody murtherer, 
I never gave them condign punifbment. Shak/peare. 
Thou, through the judgment of God, hall receive 
Juft puni/fhment for thy pride. 2 Maccabees. 
Is not deftru@tion to the wicked? and a {trange 
funifoment to the workers of iniquity ? feb. 
He that daubts, whether or no he fhovld honour 
his parents, wants not reafor, but puni/bment. Held, 
Had I a hundre] mouths, a hundred tongucs, 
] could not half thofe horrid crimes repeat, 
Nor half the puni/bmerts thofe crimes have met. 
Dryden, 
Becaufe that which is neceffary to bezet certainty 
in the mind, namely, impartial confideration, is in 
a man’s power, therefore the belief or difbelief of 
thofe things is a proper fubject for rewards and 
purifoments. Wilkins. 
The rewards ard punifbments of another lite, 
which the Almighty has eftablithed, as the enfarce- 
ments ot his law, are sf weight enough to determine 
the choice, againit whatever pleafure or pain this 
life can thew. Lecke, 
Punirion, 2 fe (punition, Fr. punitio, 
Lat.) Punifhment. Ainfw. 


Pu'nittvs. adj. [from panio, Latin. J 
Awarding or inflictiag punifhment. 

Neither is the cylinder charged with fin, whether 

by God or men, nor any punitive law enacted by 

either againtt its rolling down the hill. Hammond. 

Pu'nitory. adj. [from punis, Latin. | 
Punting ; tending to punifhiscnt. 


tute; a itrumpet. 
She may be a punk ; for many of them are neither 
maid, widow, nor wife. Shat/peare. 
And madethenrfight, like mad or drunk, 
For dame religion as for punk. Hudtibras. 
Near thefe a nurfery ereĉts its head, 
Where untledg’d a¢tors learn to laugh and cry, 
Where infant punks their tender voices try. Dryd. 


PU'NSTER. x. /. [from pun.] A quibbler; a 
low wit who endeavours at reputation by 
double meaning. 


His mother was coulan. to Mr. Swan, gamefer and 

punfeer of London. «Arbuthnot and Pope. 

To Punt. vw, ne To play at baffei and 
ombre. 

One is for fetting up an afembly for ballet, where 
none fhall be admitted to punt, that have not taken 
the oaths. Addifon. 

When a duke to Janfen punts at White’s, 
Or city heir in mortgage melts away, 

Satan himfe'f feels far lefs joy than they. 


PU'NY. adj. [puis ne, French. ] 
i. Young, 
2. Inferiour; petty; of an under rate. 
Is not the king's aame forty thoufand names ? 
Arm, arm, my naine; a parry fubjc&t Arikes 
Atihy great glory. Shukfpeare. 
Know me not, 
Left that thy wives with fpits, and boys with ftones, 


Pepe. 


In puny battle Hay me, Shak/peare. 
Drive 

The puny habitants; or, if not drive, 

Seduce them to our pasty. Milton. 


This friendthip is of that ftrength, as to remain 
unfhaken by fuch affualts, which yet are {trong 
enough to fhake down and annihilate the friendfhip 


of little puny minds. South. 
Jove at their head afcending from the fea, 
A thoal of puny pow'rs attend his way. Dryden. 


Pu'ny. 2. J- A young unexperienced un- 
feafoned wretch. 

Vendernefs of heart makes a man but a puny 
in this fin; it fpoils the growth, and cramps the 
crowning exploits of this vice. South. 

To Pur. v. z. [trom puppy.) To bring 
forth whelps: ufed of a bitch bringing 
young. 

PU'PIL. x. f. [pupilla, Latin.) 

1. The apple of the eye. 

Looking in a glafsy when you thut one eve, the 
pupil of the other, that is open, dilateth. Bacon. 

Setting a candle betore a child, bid him look upon 
it, and his pupil thall contract itfelf very much to 
exclude the light; as when alter we have been fome 
time inthe dark, a bright light is fuddenly brought 
in and fet betore us, till the pupils of our eyes have 
gradually contracted. Ray. 

The uvea has a mufculous power, and can dilate 
and contract that round hole in it, called the pypii 


of the eye. Mor-. 


Therays, which enter the eye at feveral parts of 


the pupil, have feveral obliquities to the glaffes, 
Newton, 
2. [pupille, Fr. pupillus, Lat.] A {cholar ; 
one under the care of a tutor. 
My matter fues to her, and fhe hath taught her 
fuitor, 
He being her pupil, to become her tutor. Shak/p. 
One ot my father’s fervants, 
With ftore of tcars this treafon ’gan unfold, 
And faid my guardian would his pupi? kill. Fairfax, 
It this arch-politician hud in his pupils any 
remorfe, any fear of God's future judgments, he 
periuades them that God hath fo great need of men’s 
fouls, that he will accept them at any time, and upon 
any conditicn. Raleigh, 
Futors thould behave revercntly before their 
pupils. L’ Eftrange. 
The great work of a governor is, to fettle in his 
pupil good habits, and the principles of virtue and 
wifdom. Lacke. 
3. er ward ; one under the care of a guar- 
ane 


Tell me, thou pupi? to great Pericles, 


PUP 


What are the grounds 
To undertake fo young, fo vaft a care ? Dryden 

So fome weak fhoot, which elfe would poorly rife, 
Jove’s tice adopts, and lifts him to the tkies ; 
"Through the new pepi? foft’ning juices flow, 

Thrutt forth the gems, and give the tiow’rs to blow. 
Ticked, 
Pu'PILAGE. v. f. [from pupil.) 
1, State of being a fcholar. 

The excellent do€tor mott readily received this 
votary and prolelyte to learning into his care and 
pupiiage for feveral years. Feil, 

Fhe feverity of the father’s brow, whilft they are 
under the difcipline of pwpilage, should be relaxed 
as fait as their age, difcretion, and good behaviour 
allow. Locke. 

2. Wardfhip ; minority. 
"Three fons he dying left, all under age, 
By means whereof their uncle Vortigern 
Ufurp’d the crown, during their pupilage ; 
Which the infants tutors gathering to tear, 
Them clofely into Armorick did beur, Spenfer. 
PuU'PILARY. adj. [ pupillaire, Kr. pupillaris, 
Lat. from pugi/.] Pertaining to a pupil 
or ward, 
Pu'pret. x. /. [poupée, Fr. pupus, Lat. ] 
1, A fimall image moved by wire in a 
mock drama; a wooden tragedian. 

Once Zelmane could not ftir, but that as if they 
had been puppets, whofe motion {tood only upon her 
pleafure, Baliiius with ferviceable fteps, Gs necia 
with greedy eyes would follow her. Sidney. 

Divers of them did keep in their houfes certain 
things made ol cotton wool, in the mannerot puppetse 

Ab bet. 

His la wife was a woman of breeding, good 
humour and complaifance; as for you, you look like 
a puppet moved by clock-work. Arbutbnot, 

As the pipes of fome carv’d organ move, 
Thegilded puppets dance. 

In florid impotence he fpeaks, 
And, as the prompter breathes, the puppct fqueaks. 
Pope. 


Pope. 


2. Aword of contempt. 
Thou, an Egyptian puppet, halt be fhewn 
In Rome as well as I. Skalipeare. 
Oh excellent motion ! oh exceeding puppet lsbar, 


Pu'ppETMAN, 2. fe [puppet and man, | 
Matter of a puppetthow. 
Why is a handfome wife ador’d 
By every coxcomb but her lord ? 
Krom yonder puppetmar inquire, 
Who wilely hides his wood and wire. Swift. 
Pu'ppersHow. z. /. [puppet and forw. |] A 
mock drama performed by wooden images 
moved by wire. 
Tim, you have a tafte I know, 
And often fee a puppe how. Swifts 
To induce him to be fond of learning, he would 
frequently carry him tothe puppesow. 
Arbuthnot and Pepe. 
A prefident of the council will make no more 
impreifion upon my mind, than the fight of a pu; pe:- 
Show. Pops. 
Pu’pey. z. f. [poupée, French.] 
Ie A whelp; progeny ofa bitch. 
He 


Talks as familiarly of roaring lions, 
As maids of thirteen do of puppy dogs. Shak pcare.. 
The rogues lighted me intothe river with as little 
remorfe, as they would havedrowned a bitch’s blind 
puppies, fifteen i th? litter, Shak pearte 
The fow to the bitch, your puppies are all blind. 
L'Efiranges 
Nature does the prppy's eyelid clofe, 
Till the bright fui has nine times fet and rofe. Giry. 
2. A name of conteinpiuous reproach to a 
man. 
} mall laugh myfelf to death at this puppy 
headed moniter; a moft fcurvy mootter! Sbuk/p. 
Thus much I have added, becaufe there are fome 
puppies which have given it out. Rakeighe 
| found my place taken up by an ill-bred auk ward 
pul fy, with a money bag under each arm. Aduifcne 
To Pu'ppy. va, [trom the noun.) To 


bring s helps. 
4 


PUR 


PURBLI'ND. adj. fcorrupted from pre- 
blind, which is ftill ufed in Scotland ; 
pore and blind.) Nearfighted; dhort- 
fighted. 

The truth appears fo naked on my fide, 

That any purbiind eye may find it out. Sbak/peare. 
Tis known to feveral 

Of head piece extraordinary ; lower meffes 

Perchance, are to this bufinefs purddind, Skak/peare. 

Like to purblind moles, no greater light than that 
litle which they thun. Drummond. 

Darknefs, that here furrounded our pre blind 
underitandings, will vanifh at the dawning oreternal 
day. Boyie. 

Dropt in bear thick-fighted cyes, 

They'd mike them fee in darkelt night, 

Like owls, theugh purddind in the light. Hudidras. 
Purblind man 

Sees but a parto’ th’ chain, the neareft links; 

His eyes not carrying to that equal beam, 

That poifes all above, Dryden and Lee. 

Puretinoness, a. f. [from purblind, | 
Shortnefs of fight. 

Pu’RCHASABLE. adj. [from purchase. | 
That may be purchafed, bought, orob- 
tained. 

Money beirg the counterbalance to all things 
purchafable by it, as much as you take off from the 
value ot money, f> much you add to the price of 
things exchanged for it. Locke. 


To PU'RCHASKH, v. a. [pourchafer, Fr.] 
1. To acquire, not inherit. 
2, To buy for a price. 
You have many a purchas'd (lave, 
Which like your afles, and your dogs, and mules, 
You ufe in abjeét and in flavith part. Shat/peare. 
His fons buried him in the cave, which Abraham 
purcbaled of the fons of Heth. Genefis. 
a alo obtain at any expence, as of labour 
or danger. 
A wold vho would not purchafe with a bruife? 
J Milton. 
4. Toexpiate or recompenfe by a fine or 
forfeit. 
I will be deaf to pleading and excufes, 
Nor tears nor prayers fall purchaje out abufes; 
Theretore ule none. Shakfpeare. 


PU'RCHASE. mf. [pourchas, old French; 
from the verb. ] 


1. Any thing bought or obtained for a 
rice. 

He that procures his child agood mind, makes a 
better perchufe for him, than if he laid out the 
money for an addition to his former acres. Lacke. 

Our thriving dear has purchas’d land; 

A purchafe which will bring him clear 

Above his rent four pounds a year. Swift. 
2. Any thing of which pòifefon is taken 

any other way than by inheritance. 

A beauty waining and diftrefled widow 
Made prize and purchafe of his wanton eye; 
Seduc’d the pitch aad height of all his thoughts 
To bafe declenfion. Shak/peare. 

The fox repairs to the wolf’s cell, and takes 
pofenion of his tores; but he had little joy of the 
purchafes L’ kjirange. 

Pu'RcHaser. m fe [from purchaje.] A 
buyer; one that gains any thing for a 
rice. 

Upon one only alienation and change, the pur- 
cbafer is to pals both licence, fine, and recovery. 

Bacon, 

So unhappy have been the purchafers of church 
lands, that, though in fuch purchafes men have 
ufually the cheapelt pennyworths, yet they have not 
always the beft bargains, South. 

Moft of the old ftatues may be well fuppofed to 
have been cheaper to their ħrit owners, than they 
are toa modern purchaler, Addifon. 

PURE. adj, [ pur, pure, Fr. purus, Lat. } 
J. Clear; not dirty ; not muddy. 

Thou pure ttone, whofe purenefs doth prefent 
My purett mind. Sidney. 

He thewed a pure river of water. Revelations. 


PUR 
2. Not filthy; not fullied; clean from 
moral evil ; holy. 

There is a generation that are pure in their own 

eyes, and yetistiot walhed from their filthinefs, 
Proverbs, 

Thou art of purer eyes than to behold iniquity. 
Habakkuk. 

3. Unmingled ; not altered by mixtures. 
An alabafter box of pyre naid. AMiltcn. 
What philofophy fall comtort a villain, that is 
haled to the rack for murthering his prince? his 
cup is fullof pure and unmingled forrow, his body is 
rent with torment, his name with ignominy,his foul 
with thame and foriow, which are to latt eternally. 
Tayler, 
Pure and mist, when applied to bodies, are much 
akin to fimple and compound; fo a guinca is pure 
gold, ifit has init no allay. Watts. 


4. Genuine; real; unadulterated. 


Pure religion before God and the Father is this, 
to vifit the fatherlels and widows in their affliction, 
und to keep himfelf unfpotted from the world. 

James. 
ç. Not conneéted with any thing extnn- 
fick : as, pure mathematicks. 

Mathematicks in tts latitude is divided into pure 
and mixed; and though the pure do handle only 
abitra€t quantity in the gencral, as geometry; yet 
that which is mixed doth conlider the quantity of 
fome particular determinate fubjedt. Wilkins. 

When a propofition cxprefies that the predicate is 
conneCied with the fubject, it is called a pure pro- 
pofition; as every true chrittian is an honeit man. 

Watts. 


6. Free ; clear. 
Who can fay, 1 have made my heartclean, I am 
pure trom my fin ? Proverbs. 
His mind of cvil pure 
Supports him, and intention free from fraud. Philips. 
7. Free from guilt; guiltlefs ; innocent. 
No hand of tirife is pure, but that which wins. 
Daniel, 
O welcome, pure ey'd faith, 
Ard thou unblemith’d form of chaitity. Ailton. 
8. Incorrupt; not vitiated by any bad 
practice or opinion. 

Her guiltlefs glory ju Britannia draws 
From pure religion, and impartial laws.  Tickel. 

g. Not vinated with corrupt modes of 
fpeech. 

As oft as I read thofe comedies, fo oft doth found 
in mine ear che pure tine talk of Rome. Afcham. 

jo. Mere: as, a pure villain, purus putus 
„ebulo, Latin, 

The lord of the caftle was a young man of fpirit, 
but had lately, out of pure wearinefsof the fatigue, 
and having {pent moft of his money, left the king. 

Clarenasn, 

There happened a civil war among the hawks, 
when the peaceable pigeons, in pure pity ard good 
nature, fend their mediators to make them friends 
again. L’Eftrange. 

11, Chafte; modeft: as, @ pure virgin, 
12. Clean; free from moral turpitude. 
Ufed of men and things, 
Keep thyfelf pure. Titus. 
Hyprocrites aufterety talk, 
Defaming as impure, what God declares 
Pure, and commands to tome, leaves free to all. 
Milton, 
13. Ritually clean ; unpolluted. 
All of them were pure, aie. kill’d the paffover. 
Ezra. 
Pure from childbed ttain. Milton. 
Pu’ReELY. adv. [from gure. ] 


1. Ina pure manner ; not dirtily ; not with 
mixture. 
l will purely purge away thy drofs, and take away 
all thy fin. Ifaiab. 
2. Innocently ; without guilt. 
3. Merely; completely; totally. 


Tranquillitie 
So purely fate there; that waves great, nor fmall, 
Did ever rife to any height at all. Chapman. 


‘The being able to rafe an army, and conducting 


PUR 


itto fight apainit the king, was purely due to him, 
and the cffeét of his power. Ciarerdon, 

Upon the particular obfervatiors on the meta!lick 
and mineral bodies, | have not founded any thing 
but what purely and immediately concerns the 
watural hittory of thofe bodies. Woodward, 

1 converfe in full freedom with mcn of both 
parties; and if not in equal number, it is purely 
accidental, as having madc acquaintance morc under 
one miniftry than anuiher. Swift. 


Puleengss. m.f. [from pure. | 
t. Clearnefs; trcedom from extraneous or 


foul admixtures. 

They came to the siver fide, which of all the 
riversot Greece had the prize tor excellent purenefs 
and fweetnefs, in fo much as the very bathing tn at 
was accounted exceeding licalthtul. Sidney. 

Nocucumftances are ligely to contribute more to 
the advancement of learning, than exact temperance, 
great purenefs of air, equality ot climate, and long 
tranquillity of government. Temple. 


2. Simplicity ; exemption from compoti. 


tion. 
An eflence eternal and fpiritual, of abfolute pure. 
nes and f{implicity. Raleigh, 
My love was fuch, í 
Ft could, though he fupply’d no fuel, bura ; 
Rich in itlelf, like elemental firft, 
Whole purenes does no aliment require. Dryden. 


3. Innocence; freedom from guilt. 


May we ever more ferve thee in holinefs and 
purenefs of living. Common Praycre 


| 4. Freedom from vitious modes of fpeech. 


In ali this good propriety of words aod purene/s 
of phrales in Terence, you muft not follow him 
always in placing of them. Afcbam. 


PuRFILe. 2. J. [pourjilée, Fr.) A fort of 


ancient trimming for women’s gowns, 
made of tinfel and thread; called alfo 
bobbin work, Bailey. 


To Puree, v. a. [pourfiler, Fr. profilare, 


Italian. | To decorate with a wrought or 
flowered border ; to border with embroie 
dery ; to embroider, 
A goodly lady clad in fearlet red, 
Pur fied with gold aad pearl of rich affay. Speafer, 
Emrold tufts, flow’rs pur fied blue and white, 
Like fapphire, pearl, in sich embroidery, 
Buckled below fair knighthood's bending knee. 
Shai focare. 
Iris there with humid bow, 
Waters the odorous banks that blow 
Flowers of more mingled hew 
Than her purfed Scarf can fhew. A7tltone 
In velvet white as fnow the troop was gown’d, 
Their hoods and tleeves the fame, and pur fled o'er 
With diamonds, Dryden 


PORFEEY AAA E T froin 
Pu/RrLew. § the verb.) A border of 


embroidery. 


PuRGA'TION. z. fe [pargation, French; 


purgatio, Latin. ] 


1. The act of cleanfing or purifying from 


vitious mixtures, 


We do not fuppofe the feparation finithed, before 
the pur gation o1 the air began. Burnet, 


2. ‘Ine uct of cieanting the body by downs 


ward evacuation. 
Let the physician apply himfelf more to purgati. n 
than to alteration, becaule the offence is in quantity. 
Bacar, 


3. The act of clearing from imputation of 


uilt. 


_Íf any man doubt, let him put me to my purge 
tian. Shat fpeare, 
Proceed in jultice, which Mall have due courte, 
Even to the Bulg or the purgation, SLuifpecre, 


Pu/RGATIVE, adj, | purgarif, Fr. purgati- 


wus, Latin.} Cathartick ; having the 
power to caufe evacuation downward, 
Purging medicines have their purgative virtue in 
a fine tpirit, they endure not boiling without lois ag 
Villyue. LETTESTE 


3D 2 


Pate 


All that is All’d, and all that which doth Sll 
Ail the round world, to man is but a pill; 
In all it works not, but it ts in all 
Puifonous, or purgalive, or cordial, Donne. i 
Lenient purgatives evacuaie the humours. 
WPifeman. 
Pu/RGATORY. z. f [purzatoire. Fr. purge- 
rorium, Lat.} A place in which fouls are 
foppofed by the papiits to be purged by 
fire from carnal impurities, before they 
are received into heaven. 
Thou thy fol, through pains of purgatory, 
Dof dear unto thy blifs. Speifer. 
In this age, there may be as great inftances pro- 
duced of real charity as when mea thouzht to cet 
fouls ont of purzacory. Sriiiing feet. 
To PURGE. v., a, [purger, French; purgs, 
celia. 
J. To cleaafe; to clear. 


the table of Augeas, to feparate from fuperititious 
obfervations any thing that is clean zad pure natural. 
Bacon. 
2. To clear from impurities: with of. 
To the Englith court affemble now 
From ev’ry rezion apes of idfencls ; 
Now neighbour confines purge you of your fcum. 
: i you fy Shakfpeare. 
Airventilates and cocls the minses, and purges 
and frees them from mineral exhalations. Hoodi. 
3. To clear from guilt: with from, 
Blood hath been thed ere now, i’ th’ olden time 
Ere human ftatute purg’d the gen’ral weal. Shaky. 
My foul is purg’d from grudging hate ; 
‘And with my hand I feal my true heart's love. 
Shak fpeare. 
The blood of Chrift Mall purge our confcience 
Sree dead works to ferve God. Hebrews. 
Syphax, we'll join our cares to purge away 
Our country’s crimes, and clear her reputation. 
s Addifon. 
4, To clear from imputation of guilt. 
He, | accufe, 
Intends t° appear before the people, hoping 
To purge humfelf with words. Shakfpeare. 
Marquis Dorfet was halting towards him, to 
purze himlelf of fome accufation. ; bucon. 
5. To fweep or put away impurities. 
1 will purge out from among you the rebels. 
Ezekiel. 
Simplicity and integrity in the inward parts, may 
purge out every prejudice and paion. 
Decay of Piety. 
6. Toevacuate the body by fool. 
Sir Philip Calthorpe purged John Drakes, the 
thozmaker of Norwich, ot the proud humour. 


Camden. 
The frequent and wife ufe of emaciating diets, and 


` of purgings, is a principal means of a prolongation 


of hfe. Bacen. 
It he was not cured he purged him with falt 
water. 


y Arbuthno:. 
». To ciarify ; to defecate. 


Fo PURGE. v, ze 


1. To grow pure by clarification. 
2. To have frequent ftools, 


PERGE. x. / [from the verb.] A cathar- 
tick medicine; a medicine that evacuates 
the body by ftool. 

Meet we the med’cine of the fickly weal, 
And with him pour we in our country’s purge 
Each drop of us. Shakjpeare, 
Pills not laxatives I like; 
Of thete his gain the harp phyfician makes, 
Aad often gives a purge, butteldom takes. Dryden. 
tle was no great tricnd to purging and clylters ; 
he was for mixing aloes with all purges. Arbuthnot. 
Pu racer. x. f. [trom purge. | 
1. One who clears awav any thin 
This fhall make 
Our purpofe neceffiry, and not envious; 
We thail bz cailed purgers, not murtherers. Shak/p. 
2. Purge; cathartick. 
It is of good ufc in phyfick, if you can retain the 


purging virtuc, and take away the unpleafant tafle of 
the furger, 


gZ Noxious. 


Lacon. 


, _ | Pu'riercative. ? adj. [from purify.) 
It wiil be like that labour of Hercules, in pargizg | PUY'RIFICATORY. ( 


Pu'ri FIER, x. f- [trom purify.) Cleanfer ; 


To Pu'riry. vi a. [purifier, Fr, purifico, 


1. To make pure. 
2. To free from any extraneous admixture. 


3. To make clear. 


am 
e: 
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PURIFICATION. ze f. [purification, Fr, 
purificatio, Lat. } t 
Che at of making pure; act of clean- 
fing from extraneous mixture. 
} difcerned aconfiderab!e difference in the opera- 


tions of feveral kinds of faltpetre, even after puri fi- 
Capon. 


Boyle. 
‘the act of cleanfing from guilt or pol- 
Jution. 

The facraments, in their own nature, are juft fuch 
as they feem, water, and bread, and wine; but 
becaufe they are made figns of a fecret myttery, and 
water isthe fymboi of purification of the foul from 

. fin, and bread and wine, of Chrift’s body and blood; 
therefore the fymbols receive the names of what they 
fign. Taylor. 

A rite performed by the Hebrews atter 
childbearing. 


Having power or 
tendency to make pure. 


refiner. 
te hall fit as a refiner and purifer of filver. 
Malachi, 


Lat. ] 


If any bad blood fhould bz left in the kingdom, 
an honourable foreign war will vent or purify it. 
Bacon. 
The mafs of the air was many thoufand times 
greater than the water, and would in proportion 
require a greater time to be purified. Burnet. 
By chace our long-liv’d taihets earn’d their food, 
Toul ftrung the nerves, and purified the blood. 


Dryden. 


lt ran upon fo fine and delicate a ground, as one 
could not eafily judge, whether the river did more 
wath the gravel, or the gravel did purify the river. 
Sidney. 
. To free from guilt or corruption. 
He gave himfelf for us, that he might redeem us 
from all iniquity, and purify unto himfelf a peculiar 
people. Titus. 
It God gives grace, knowledge will not {tay long 
behind; fince it is the fame fpirit and principle that 
purifies the heart, and clarines the underitanding. 
Sento, 
This makes Ouranius exceeding ftudious of 
chriitian pertection, fearching after every grace and 
holy temper, purifying his heart all manner of 
ways, fearful of every crror and defect inhis lite. 
5 s Paw 
To free from pollution, as by luftration, 
There were fet fix water pots of itone, after the 
manner of purifying of the Jews. juan. 
6. Toclear from varbarif{ms or improprie- 
tics. 
He faw the French tongue abundanily purified. 
Spratt. 


a 


9e 


To Pu'rirY. w. 2. To grow pure. 

We do not fuppofe the feparation of thefe twa 
liqucrs wholly finithed, before the purgation of the 
air began, though let them begin to purify at the 
fame time. Burnet. 

PURIST. x. fo [purifies Fr.| One fuper- 
ftitioufly nice ia the ufe of words. 
Pu'RITAN. 2. f. [from pure.) A fetary 
pretending to eminent purity of reli- 
ion. 

The fchifm which the papifts on the one hand, 
and the fuperftitioa which the puritans on the other, 
lay to our charge, are very jutlly chargeable upon 
themfelves. Sanderfon. 

PuntTa NICAL, adj. [from puritax.| Ke- 
lating to puritans. 

Such guides fet over the feveral congregations will 
milteach them, by initsdimng into them puritanical 
and fuperftitious principles, that they may the more 
fecurely exercie iheir prefbyterian tyranny. 


| 2e Freedom from guilt ; innocence. 


Waltons 


PUR 


Pu'RITANISM. m. /- [from puriian.] The 
notions of a puritan. 

A ferious and unpartial examination of the grounds, 
as well of popery as puritanifm, according to thae 
meafure of underftanding God haih affordcd me. 

UF aiton, 
Pu'rity. x. f. [purité, Fr. puritas, Lat. | 
1. Cleannefs; freedom from.foulnefs or 


dirt. 


Is it the purity of a linen vefture, which fome fo 

fear wouid detile the purity of the priet? flcdyday. 
Her urn 

Pours ftreams fcleét, and purity of waters.  Priar, 

Theintpired air does hkewale often communicate 

to the Jungs unwhalefome vapours, and many hurt- 

ful eHuvia, which, mingling with the blood, corrupt 


its purity. Biackmi ee 
From the body’s pærity, the mind 
Receives a fecret aid. 


Thomjcrt. 

Death fets us fafely on thore in our long-excected 

Canaan, where there are no temptations, no danger 

of falling, but eternal purity and immortal joys 

fecure our innocence and happinefs forever. face. 

Every thing about her refembles the purity of 

her foul, and the is always clean without, becaule the 

is always pure within. Lass. 

3. Chattity; treedom from contamination 
of fexes. 

Could [ come to her with any detection in my 
hand, 1 could drive her then from the ward ot her 
purity, her reputation, and her marriage vow. 

Shak jpcare. 

Punt. w. f. [This is juftly fuppofed by 
Minjbew to be contracted from purje. ) 
1. An embroidered and puckered border. 

Himfelf came in next after a triumphant chariot 
made of carnation velvet, enriched with fwr? and 
peari. Sidncye 

The jagging of pinks is hke the incquality of oak 
leaves ; but they feldom have any {mall færis. 

Lacon, 

2. [I know not whence derived.] A kind 

of medicated malt liquor, tn which 
wormwood and aromaticks are infuled. 


To Pur. v. n. [Of this word it is doubt- 
ful what is the primitive fignincation 5 
if itis referred originally to the appear- 
ance of a quick itream, which is always 
dimpled on the fervice,it may come from 
purl, pucker or fringe ; but if,as the ufe of 
authors feems to fhow, it relates to the 
found, it muit ke derived from parla, 
Swedifh,to murar, according to Lye. | 
To murmur; to flow with a gentle nolife. 

Tones are not o apt to procure ilezp, as forme 


other founds; es the wind, the purling of water; 
and humming of bees. Bacon. 


Inftruments that have returns, as trumpets; or 
flexions, as cornets ; or are drawn up, and out from, 
as facbuts, have a parlirg fouad ; but the recorder 


or flute, that have none ot chefe inequalities, give a 
clear found. 


All ith from fea or ftare, 
Frefhet, or purling brook, or thell, or fin. Miltone 
My flow’ry theme, 
A painted miftrefs, or a puling ream. Pope. 
Around th’ adjoining brook, tiat pur/s along 
The vocal grove, now treuing o’era rock. Thamjon. 


To Pury. v. a. To decorate with fringe 
or embroidery. 
When was old Sherewceds head more quaintly 
curl’d, 
Or nature's cradie more enchas’d and purl", 
Lin Jonjon. 
Pu'rtiru.* 2 /- The grounds on the 
borders of a foret; border; enclofure ; 
ditridt, 
In the purliews of this foreft Rands 
A thecpcote, tenc’d about with olive trees. Shai fp. 
Such civil matiers tall within the puriieus of 
religion, Li byfrange. 
‘bo uncerftand all the purdiews of this place, aud 


AO: 
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fo illuftrate this fubject, 1 muft venture myfelf into 
the haunts of beauty and gallantry. Speghur r. 

Fle may be left to rot among thieves in fome 
Rinking Jail, merely for mittaking the pardicus of 


the law. Swift. 
A party nextof glitt’ring dames, 

Thrown round the purlicws of St. James, 

Came early out. Swift 


Pu'rtrns, x. fJ- In architecture, thofe 
pieces of timber that lie acrofs the raf- 
ters on the infide, to keep them from 
finking in the middle of their length. 

Bailey, 

Jo PURLO'IN, v. a. [This word is of 

‘doubttul etywology. Skinner deduces 
it from pcur and doin, Fre Lye from 
punllouhnan, Sax. to lie hid.] ‘To feal; 
to take by theft. 


Ele, that brave {teed there finding ready dicht, 
Purloin'd both teed and fpear, and ran away fall 


. light. Spernfere 
` ; The Arimafpian by tealth Hers 
Had, from his wakelul cultody, purloin'd 
“The guarded gold. Miiņn. 
They not content like felons to purloin, 
Add treafon to it, and debafe the coin. Denham. 


Some writers make all ladies purisin’d, 
~ And knights purluing likea whirlwind. Alvdibras. 
When did the mufe from Fletcher fcenes purloin, 
© As thou whole Eth’ridge-doit transfufe to thine ? 
: ` Dryden. 
Your butler pur/oins your liquor, and the brewer 
fells your hogwaih. Arbuthnot. 
Prometheus once this chain purlein’d, 
Diffolv’d, and into money coin’d. Swift. 
PURLO'PNER. x /. [from purloin.) A 
thief ; one that Reals clandeftinely. 
It may feem hard, to fee publick purloiners fit 
upon the lives of the little ones, that go to the 
gallows. L' Eftvange. 


Pu/rparty. x». /. [pour and parts, Fr. | 
Share; part in divifion. 

Fach of the coparceness had an entire county 
~ allotted for her prurzarty. Davies. 
PU'RPLE, adj. [pourpre, Fr, purfureus, 
in| 
1. Red tinftured with blue. It was among 

the ancients confidered as the noblett, 
and as the regal coleur; whether their 
purple was the fame with ours, 1s not 
fuliy known, 

The pcop was beaten gold, 
Purple the fails; and fo perfumed, that 


"Phe'winds were love-fick with ’em. Shakipenre. 
You violets, that firit appear, 

By vour pure purple mantles known 5 

What are you when the role is blown ? Wotton. 


A {mall oval plate, cut off a finty pebble, and 
polifhed, is prettily variegated with a pale grey, 


blue, ycllow, and purple. Woodward, 
2. In poctry, red. 
1 view a field of blood, 
And Tyber rolling with a purple flood. Dryden. 


Pheir mangled limbs 
Crathing at once, death dyes the purple feas 
With gore. Thomfor. 


To Pu'RPLe. wv. a. [purpuro, Lat.] ‘To 
make‘red ; to colour with purple. 
Whilft your purpied hangs do reek and (moak, 
Fulfil your plealure. Sha t/prare. 
Crueland fuddain, hatt thou fince 
FPurpled thy nail in bivod ot innoeence ? 
Not alone, while thou 
Vifit my flumbers nightly ; or when morn 
Farples the eatt. Milton. 
Tarow hither all your quaint enamel’d eyes, 
That on the green turf fuck the honied fhow’rs, 
And purple all the ground wath vernal flow’rs. 
Milion. 


Dorne. 


Aurora had but newly chas'd the night, 
And perphd o'er the fy with bluthing light. 
Dryden, 
Not with more clories in th’ ethereal plain, 


Vhe fun ant níes o'er the parpled main. Fop? 


PUR 


Reclining foft in blifsful bow’rs, 
Pur pled {weet with (pringing fow'rs. 
PURPLE. a f 
purple drefs. 
O'er his lucid arms 
A veh of military purple flowed 
Livelier than Melibecan, or the grain 
Of Sarra, worn by kings and heroes old. Milon. 
May be it has been fometimes thought harfh in 
thofe who were born in purple to look into abufes 
with a ftriter eye than their predeceffors ; but 
elected kings are prefumed to come upon the foot of 
reformation. avenant. 
Pu'rpLes. we f. [without a fingular.] 
Spots of a livid red, which break out in 
malignant fevers ; a purple fever. 
Pu'reLIsH. adj. [irom purple.) Some- 
what purple. 
I could change the colour, and make it pw pli/h. 
Boyle. 


Pu'rport. x. fa [ powrporte, Fr.) Defign; 
tendency of a writing or difcourfe. 


That Plato intended nothing lefs, is evident from 
the whole fcope and purport of that dialogue. 


Inf Fenton. 
lhe purple colour; a 


Norris. 


Jo Pu'RPORT. w.a. [from the noun.] To 
intend ; to tend to ihow. 

There was an article againft the reception of the 
rebels, purporting, that if any fuck rebel thould be 
required of the prince confederate, that the prince 
confederate fhouldcommand him to avoid the country. 

Bacon. 

They in moft grave and folemn wife unfolded 

Matter, which little per ported, but words 


Rank’d in right learned phrafe. Rowe. 


PU'RPOSE. We fi [ propos, Fr. propofrcst, 
Latin. ] 
1, Intention; defign. 
He quit the houle of purpofe, that their punih- 
ment 
Might have the freer courfe. 
t Change this purpofe, 
Which being fo horrible, fo bloody, muft 
Lead om to fome foul ifue. Shak/peare. 
Fle with troops of horfeinen befet the paflages of 
purple, that when the army fhould fet forward, he 
might in the iticights, fit for his pwrpofe, fet upon 
them. Knolles. 
And J perfuade me God hath not permitted 
His ftrength apain to grov-, were not his purpole 
To vte him farther yet. Niilon. 
That kjnd of certainty which doth net adinit of 
any doubt, may ferve us as well to all intents aad 
ure-fes, as that which is infalible. Filkins 
St. Auftin hath laid down a rule to this very 
Pur pores Burret. 
‘They, who are defirous of .a name-in painnng, 
fhould read aadi maxe ohizrvations of fuch things 
as they find for their purpofe. Dryden. 
He travelled the world, on purpafe to converte 
with the molt learned men. Graraian, 
The common materials, which the ancients 
madeitheir® (hips of, were the ornus or wud aih ; 
the Ar was likewile ufed for this Zurpofe. 
Arbuthzor. 
I do this, on purpofe to give you a more ienfible 
impreilion of the imperfection of your, knowledge, 
Watts. 
Where menerr againft this. method, itis ulually 
on purpofe, and to thew their learcing. Swuifi. 
2. Effect; confequence ; the end defired. 
To fmall pur pofe had the council of Jerufalem: 
been aflembied, if once their determination deiog 
fet down, men might afterwards have defended 
their former opinions. Hocke: . 
The ground will be like a wood, which keepeth 
out the fun, and fo continzeth the- wet, whereby ait 
will never graze to paurpafe that year. Bacon. 
Vheir defiga isa war, whenever they can open it 
with a profpect of fucceeding to purpojee Temple. 
Such firlt principles wail ferve us to very little 
purpofe, and we Mall be as much ata lofs wath, as 
witheurthem, if they may, by any human power, 
fuch asis the will of our teachers, or opinions of our 
companions, be altered or loft in us. Leche, 
He that would relith fuccefs to pyrpofe. thor ld 
keep hus paflion ccol, and his cxpectuuon low. Codiier. 


Shak/peare. 


PUR 


What the Romans have done isnot worth notice, 
having had little occafion to make ufe of this art, aud 
what they have of it to purpofe being borrowed 
from Ariftotle. baker, 

3. Inftance; example. 

"Tis common for double-dealers to be taxen in 
their own fnares, as for tho purpofe in the matter of 
power. L'Fflrange. 

Jo FYRPOSE. v. a [from the noun.] ‘lo 
intend ; todefign; to refolve. 

What David didi purpofe, it was the pleafure of 
God that Solomon his fon thould perform. L/coter, 

tis a purpos’d thing, and grows by plot, 

To curb the nobility. Shakfpeare, 

The whole included race his purpos'd prey. 

Milton, 

Oaths were not purpos’d more than law, 

To keep the good ang juit in awe, 

Bur to confine the bad and fintul, 

Like moral cattle in a pintold. Hudibras, 
Jo Pu'rpose. «, ~. To have an inten. 

tion; to havea defign. 

1 am purpofed, that my mouth hall no? tranf- 
grels. Palms. 

This is the purpofe that is purpofed upon the 
whole earth, Tjaiah, 

Paul purpofed in the fpirit to go to Jerufalem. 

isn 

The chriftian captains, purpofing to retire home, 
placed on cach fide of the army four ranks of 
waggons, Kuzlles. 

Doubling my crime, I promife and deceive, 
Purpoje to flay, whillt (wearing to forgive. Prior, 

Pu'RPoseLy. adv. [from purpof.] By 
defign; by intention. 

Being the infttument which God hath furfofery 
framed, thereby to work the knowledge of falvation 
in the hearts of men, what caufeé is there wherefore 
itdhould not be acknowledged a moft apt mean ? 

Hacker. 

I have purpofely avoided to fpeak any thing cona 
cerning the treatment due to fuch perfons. Addifexe 

la compoting this difcourfe, 1 purpofe/y declined 
all offeniive and dilpleafing truths, Atterbury. 

The vulgar thus through imitation err, 

As oft the learn’d by being fingular ; 

So much they fcorn the crowd, that if the throng 

By chance go right, they purpgely go wrong. Pore, 
PuRprise. a. f. [pourpris, old Fr. pars 

pryum, law Lat.|] A clofe or enclofure; 

as alfo the whole compafs of a manor. 

The place of juftice zs hallowed; and therefore 


not only the bench but the tuot-pace and precincts, 
and jurfrife ought to be preferved withcut corrup. 


tion. Bacin. 
Furr. zef. [alanda mariza,| A fea lark. 
Ain feud th. 


To Furr. ve, ae To murmur as a cat o7 
leopard in pleafure. 

PURSE. wu. J- [bourfe, Fr. pwrs, Welth. ] 
A finall bag in which money is con- 
tained. 

She bear: the fue too; the is a region in Guianz, 
all goid and bounty. Shakfpeare. 
Shall the fon of England prove a thief, 
And take purjes 2 Shaif; eare. 
He fent certain of the chief prifoners, rich!y 2pp2- 
rclled with their pures full of money, into the city. 
Kaciies. 
J will give him the thoufand pieces, and, to bits 
great furpriie, prefenthim with another purfe of the 
fame velue. Addiforte 
To Purse. vea., [from the noun. | 
1. To putinto/a purfe. 
I am fpeil-caughet by Philidel, 
And'furs’d within a net. 
1 purs’ dit up, but little reck’ning made, 
Till now that this extremity compcil’d, 
| nd at uuc. 
2. Lo contract as a purie. 
Thau cmed'h, 
And did`ft contract and guv/e thy brow together, 
Asif thou then had it thucup in thy brain 
Some horrible conceit. Shat/peare. 


| PU'RSBNET, 2 f. [purfè and zet] A nct 


Dry acria 


Aviston. 


PUR 


of which the mouth is drawn together 
by a ftring. 
Conies are taken by purjexets in their burrows. 
Mortimer. 
Pu'rseproup. adj, [purfe and prouad.) 
Puffed up with money. 
Turser. 2. f. [from purfe.] The pay- 
mafter of a ihip. 
Pu'xstness. Pm f. [from purfy.] 
Pu'rsiveness. § Shortnefs of breath, 
Purscain. mw. f. [portulaca, Latin.} A 
plant. x 
The medicaments, proper to diminifh the milk, 
are lettice, purflain and endive. Wieman. 


Pu'rsLain-TREE. ze f. [from purflain and 
tree; halimus, Lat.) A fhrub proper 
to hedge with. 

Pursu ase. adje [from purjue.] What 
may be purfued. 

Fuasuance. x. f. [from pur/ue.] Pro- 

.fecution; precefs. 

Pursuant. adj. [from purfues] Done 
in confequence or profecution of any 
thing. 

Jo PURSUE. v. n. [pourfuiure, Fr. ] 

t. To chafe; to follow in hottaility. 

Love like a fhadow flies, when fubftance love 
furfues: 
Purfuizg that that flies, and flying what purfues. 
Sbakifeare. 
When Abraham heard that his brother was taken 
captive, he armed his trained fervants, and pur/ued. 


Genefis. 
To thy fpecd add wings, 
Left with a whip of Scorpions | purfue 
Thy lingering. Afilion. 


2. To profecute; to continue. 
As righteoufuefs tendeth to life; fo he that fur/u- 


ctb evil, purfueth it to his own death. Proverbs. 
Ldatiate to pursue 
Vain war with heaven. Milion. 
I will pus/xe 
This ancient Rory, whether falfe or true. Dryden. 


When men purfue their thoughts of fpace, they 
ftop at the canfines of body, as if {pace were there at 
anend. Locke. 

3. To imitate ; to follow as an example, 

The fame of ancient matrons you purfue, 

And ftand a blamelefs patern to the new. Dryden, 
4. To endeavour to attain. 
Let us not then pur/ue 


A fplendid vaflalage. Milton, 
We happinels fur/ue ; we fly from pain; 
Yet the purfuit,and yet the fightis vain. Prior, 


What nature has deny’d fools will pur/ue, 
As apes are ever walking upon two. Young. 
Jo Pursue. va. Togo on; to proceed. 
A gallicifm. 
I have, purfues Carneades, wondered chymifts 
fhould not confider. Boyle. 


Yursu'eR. 2 f. [from purfue.] One who | 
| To Purve'y. v. ue To buy in provifions. 


follows in hoftility. 
Fied with the reft, 
And falling from a hill, he was fo bruis'd, 
That the furfuers took him. Shakypeare. 
His fwift purfwers from heav’n’s gates difcern 
Th’ advantage, and defcending tread us down 


Thus drooping. Ailton. 
Like a declining Ratefman left foriorn 
To his friends pity and purfuers fcorn. Denham. 


Pursuit. wf. [pour/uite, Fr. } 
y. The act of following with hoftile in. 
tention. 
Arm, warriors, arm for fight! the foe at hand, 
Whom tied we thought, wili fave us long parjuit. 


Aileen, 


z2. Endeavour to attain. 
This means they long propos’d, but little gain’d, 
Yet after much purjuit, at length obtain’d. 
Its honours and vanities are continually palling 
before him, and inviting his pur/uit. Rogers. 
He has.annexed a fecret pleafure to the idea of 
eny th.og that is-sew or uncommon, that he might 


Dryd, 


PUR 


encourage usin the purfnit after knowledge, and 
engage us tofearch into the wonders ot his creation. 
Addijcn. 

The will, free from the determination of fuch 
defircs, is lett to the pur/nit of nearer fatisfations, 
and to the removal of thofe unezhinelies it feels in 
its longings atter them. Lecie. 
3. Profccution; continuance of endeavour. 
He concluded with fighs and tears, to conjure 
them, that they would no more piefs him to give his 
confent to a thing fo contrary to his reafon, the exe- 
cution whereof would break his heart, and that they 
would give over further purjuit of it. Clarendon, 


Pu'RSUIVANT. z, £. [pourfuivant, Yr.) 
A fate meflenger; an attendant on the 
heralds. 

How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting fies, hke flying prerfuivante Spenfer. 
Theie grey locks, the purfuiverts of death, 
Asgue the end of Edmund Mortimer. Séat/geare. 
Serd out a purfuivant at arms 
To Stanley’s regiment; bid him bring his power 
Before fun-rifing. Sbak/peare. 
For helmets, crefts, mantles, and fupporters, I 
leave the reader to Edmond Bolton, Gerard Leigh, 
Jon Ferne, and John Guillim Portifmouth, pr fui- 
vant: of arms, who have diligently laboured in 
armory. Camden. 
The gurfuivants came next, 
And like the heralds each his fcutcheon bore. 
Dryden. 

PU'RSY. adj. [pouffif, French.] Short- 

breathed and fat. 


In the fatnefs of thefe puriy times, 
Virtue :tfelf of vice mutt pardon beg, 
Yea courb end woo tor leave to do it good. 
Shakjpeare. 
Now breathlefs wrong, 
Shall fit and pantin your great chairs of eafe, ` 
And pur/y infolence hall break his wind 


With fear aod horrid flight. Shakfpeare. 
An holtefs dowager, 

Grown fat and purly by retail 

Of pots of beer and bottled ale. Hutibras. 


By thele, the Medes 
Perfume their breaths, and cure old pur/y men. 
Temple. 
Pu'kTENANCE. 2. fi [appertenance, Fr. | 
The pluck of an animal. 
Roatt the lamb with fire, his head with his legs 


and with the purrenance thereof. Excdus. 
The thaft againft a rib did glance, 
And gall’d him in the psrtenance. Hudibras. 


To PURVE'Y. 2. a. [pourvar, Fr. ] 


t. To provide with conveniencies. This 
fenfe is now not in ufe. 
Give no odds to your foes, but do purvey 
Yourlelf of fword before that bloody day. Spenfer. 


Flis houfe with all convenience was purvey'd, 
The reit he found, Dryden, 
2. To procure. 
What though from outmoft land and fea purvey’d, 
For him; each rarer tributary life 


Bleeds nor. Thomfon. 


I the praife 
Yield thee, fo well this day thou haft purvey'd. 
Milten. 
PURVE'YANCE. w. f. [from purvey. } 
1, Provifion. 
Whence mounting up, they find purveyance 
mect 
Of all that royal princes court became. 
2. Procurement of victuals. 
3. An exaction of provifions for the king’s 
followers, 

Some lands be nore changeable than others ; as 
for their lying near to the borders, or bccaufe of 
great and coaunual purveyances that are made upon 
them. Bacon, 


Spenfer. 


Purve'yor. m/f. [from purvey. | 
1, One that provides victuals, 
And wing’d purveyors his harp hunger fed 
With frugal {craps of felh, aud malin bread. 
‘ z Harte. 


Pree s 


The purveyors or victuallers are much to be cone 
demned, as not a little faulty in that behalf. 
s Raleigh, 
2. A procurer ; a pimp. 

‘Phete women are fuch cunning puraeyors ! 
Mark where their appetites have once been pleafed, 
The fame refemblance in a younger lover, 

Lies brooding im their fancies the tame pleafures. 
Dryden, 

The ftranger, ravifhed at his good fortune, is is- 
trcduced to fome imaginary title; for this pure 
veyor has her seprefentatives of fome of the nueft 
ladies, . Addon, 

3. An officer who exacted provifion tor the 
king’s followers, 

Pu'rviEw. u.f. (pourveu, Fr,]  Provifo; 
providing claute. 

Though the petition expreffes only treafon and 
felony, yet the act is gene againft all appeals in 
parliament; and many times the purview ol an act 
is larger than the preambleor the peation. Hale. 

PU'RULENCE. (u. J. [from purulent. 
Pu'ruL2zxcy. § Generation of pus of 
matter, 

Confumptions are induced by purulency in any 
of the vifcera. Arbuthuct, 

PU'RULENT. adj. [ purulent, Fr. puru- 
lentus, Lat,} Confitting of pus or the 
running of wounds. 

A carcale of man is molt infectious and odious to 
man, and purulent matter of wounds to found fieth. 

Bacon, 

Iris no eafy thing always to difcern, whether the 
fulpected matier expecterated by a cough be really 
puruent, that is, fuch as comes froin an u!cer. 


Blacknvcree 
It {pews a filthy froth 
Ot matter purulent and white, 
Which happen’d on the (kin to light, 
And these corrupting on a wound, 
Spreads lepiofy, Swift. 


An acrimonious or purulezt matter, fagnating in 
fome organ, is more eafily depotited upon the liver 
than any other part, Arbuthnot, 

PUS. n. f. [Latin.} The matter of a 
well digeited fore. 

Acrid fubitances break the veflels, and produce an 
ichor intlead of laudable pus. sirouthnot. 

To PUSH. v. a. [poufer, Fre] 
1. To itrike with a throf, 
It the ox pu/b a maneferrant, he hall be ftoned. 
Excdus, 
2. To force or drive by impulfe. 
The youth pujb away my feet. Febe 
3. To force not by a quick blow, but by 
continued violence. 
Shew your mended faiths, 
To pufb dettruction and perpetual thame 
Out of the weak door of our tainting land. 
Shuak/peares 
Through thee will we ¢u/b down our enemies. 
Pjuims. 
Waters forcing way, 
Sidelong had pu/L'd a mountain from his feat, 
Halt (unk wath all his pines. Ailton. 

‘This terrible fcene which might have proved 
dangerous, if Cornelius had not been pu/Led out of 
the room. drbuibnct. 

4. To prefs forward. 
He fore warns hiscare 
With rules to pu/d his fortune or to bear. Dryden, 

With fuch impudence did he fu/s this matter, 
that when he heard the cries of above a million of 
people begging tor their bread, he termed it the cla- 
mouis of faction. Addifone 

Arts and Iciences, in one and the fame century, 
have arrived at great perfection, ard no wonder, 
fince every age has a kind of univerfal genius, which 
inclines thole that live in it to fome particular Rudies, 
the work then being pu/bed on by many hands, 
mutt go forward, Dryden, 
. To urge; to drive. 

Ambition pu/les the foul to fuch ations, as are 
apt to procure honour to the aétor. Spectator. 

6. To entorce ; to drive to a conclufion. 

We are pufhed fos an anfwer, and are forced at 


PUS 


lat freely to confefs, that the corruptions of the 
adminiftration were intolerable. Swift. 
n. Voimportune ; to teafe, 
To PusH. Ue 72a 
t. To make a thruft. 
None thall dare 
With thortned fword to ftab in clofer war, 
Nor pufh with biting point, but ftrike at length. 
Dryden, 
A calf will fo manage his head, as though he 
would pu/b with his horns even before they gH 
ay, 
Lambs, though they never faw the actions of 
their fpecies, pu/b with their foreheads, before the 
budding of an horn Addifon. 
2. To make an effort. 
War feem'd allcep for nine long years; at length 
Both fides refolv’d to pu/b, we try'd our ftrenzth, 
Dryden. 
3. To make an attack. 
The king of the fouth thall pu/s at him, and the 
king of the north hall come againtt him. Daniel. 
4. To burk out with violence. 
Pusu. ». f. [from the verb] 
J1. Thrott; the at of ftriking with a 


pointed intrument. 
Ne might his corfe be harmed 
With dint of fword or push of pointed fpear. 
Spenfer. 
They, hke refolute men, ftood in the face of the 
breach, receiving them with deadly thot and pu/h of 
pike, in fuch furious manner, that the Turks began 
to retire. Knolles. 
2, An impulfe ; force impreffed. 
So great was the puiffance of his pw/b, 
That trom his faddle quite he did him bear. Spenfer. 
Jove was not more pleas’d 
With infant nature, when his fpacious hand 
Had rounded this huge ba!l of earth and feas, 
To give it the fir pu, and {ce it roll 
Aloug the vaft ahyfs. 
3. Affault ; attack. 
He gave his countenance againft his name, 
To taugh with gybing boys, and ftand the pu/b 
Of every beardlefs vain comparative. Stalfpeare. 
When tuch a refiltance is made, thefe bold talkers 
will draw in their horns, when their fierce and 
fecble pu/ber againft truth are repelled with puthing 


Addifon. 


and confidence, Watts. 
. A forcihleonfet; a trong efort. 

A fudden pu/b gives them the overthrow; 
Ride, ride, Metfala. Sbakfpeare. 


Away he goes, makes his py/b, ftands the hock 
of a battle, and compounds for leaving of a leg behind 
him. L? Efivange. 

We have beaten the French from all their 
advanced pa(ts, and driven them into their latt 
entrenchments: one vigorous px/b, ene general 
affault will force the enemy to cry out for quarter. 

r Addifen, 
g. Exigence ; trial; extremity. 
We'il put the matter to the prefent puf. 
Sbakfpeare. 

?Tis common to talk of dying for a friend; but 

when it comcs to the pu/, ‘tis no more than talk. 
L’Eftrange. 

The queftion we would put, is not, whether the 
facrament of the mafs be as truly propitiatory, as 
thofe under the Jaw? but, whether it be as truly a 
facrifice? if fo, then it is a true proper facritice, and 
is not only commemorative or reprefentative, as we 
are told at a push. Atterbury. 

6. A fudden emergence, 
Therc’s time enough for that; 
Lett they defire, upon this p/b, to trouble 
Your joys with like relation. Shak fpeare. 
q. [pujiula, Lat.) A pimple; an efilore. 
{cence ; a wheal ; an eruption. 

He that was praifed to his hurt, {hould have a 
push rife upon his nofe; as a blilter will rife upon 
one’s tongue, that tells a lye. Bacon. 


Pu'suer. x. f. [from pu/b.] He who 
pufhes forward. 

Pou’suincG, adj. [from puh.) Enterprifing; 
vigorous. 


Pu'supin, ze f. [pu and pin.] A child’s 


PUT 


play, in which pins are pufhed alter- 


nately. 

Men, that have wandering thoughts at the voice 
of wifdom out of the mouth ofa philofopher, deferve 
as well to be whipt, as boys for playing at pufbpin, 
when they mould be learning. L' Eftrange. 

PUSILLANI'MITY. ™ fo [pufllanimité, Vr. 
pufillus and animus, Lat.) Cowardice; 


meannefs of {pirit. 

The property of your excellent fherrisis the warm- 
ing of the blood, which, before cold and fettled, left 
the liver white and pale, the badge of pufillanimity 
and cowardice. Shak/peare, 

The Chinefe fail where they will ; which thew- 
eth, that their law of keeping out ftrangers is a iaw 
of puftllanimity and fear. Bacon. 

Ít is obvious, to dittinguith between an aét of 
courage and an act ot rafhnefs, an act of pufi/lani- 
mity, and an act of great modetty or humility. 

South, 

PUSILLA'NIMOUS. adj. [pujftllanine, 
Fr. pufillus and animus, Lat.) Mean- 
fpirited; narrowminded ; cowardly. 

An argument fit for great princes, that neither by 
overimeafuring their forces, they lofe themfezlves in 
vain enterprizes; nor, by undervaluing them, 
defcend to feartul and pufl/animous counfelse 

Bacon, 

He became pufilianinisus, and was eafily ruffied 
with every little paffion within; fupine, and as 
openly expofed to any temptation from without. 

Woodward, 

What greater inftance can there be of a weak 

prjillanimous temper, than for a man to pafs his 
whole life in oppofition to his own fentiments ? 
Spectator. 

PustLLa’NIMOUSNESS. 2. / [from px- 
fillanimous,\ Meannefs of fpirit. 

Puss. z. f. [I know not whence derived ; 
puja, Lat.1sa dwarf.) 

1. ‘The fondling name of a cat. 

A young fellow, in love with a cat, made it his 
humble fuit to Venus to turn pu/s into a woman. 

L’ Ejirange. 

Let pu/s practice what nature teaches. Matis, 

I will permit my fon to play at apodidrafcinda, 
which can be no other than our pafs in a corner. 

Arbuthnot. 

2. The fportfman’s term for a hare. 

Poor honet pufs, 
It grieves my wart to fee thee thus ; 
But hounds eat iheep as well as hares. Gay. 

PUSTO DES 2. "A [px ale, Fr. fufula, 
Lat.] A fmall fwelling; a pimple; a pufh; 
an efflorefcence. 

The blood turning acrimonious, corrodes the 
veffels, productag hemorrhages, fu fules red, black, 
and gangrencus. Arbuihrot. 

Pu'’'stTuLous. adj, [from pufule] Full 
of vaftules; pimply. 

To Pur. w.a. [Of this word, fo common 
in the Englith language, it is very difi- 
cult to find the etymoloey ; putter, to 
plant, is Danifh, Junius.) 

t. To lay or repofite in any place. 

Gad planted a garden, and there he pur man. 

Genfis. 

Speak unto him, and put wordsin his mouth. 

Exodus. 

If a man pyt in his bealt, and feed in another 
man’s field; of the beft of his own Mall he make 
re(titution. Exodus. 

In thefe he fut tv-o weights. M lten. 

Feed land with beafts and horfes, and after both 
put iniheep. Mortimer, 

2. To place in a fituation, 

When he had pur them all out, he entereth in. 

Mark. 
Four fpeedy cherubims 
Put to their mouths the founding alchimy. Ailton. 

3. To place in any tate or condition, 

Before we will lay by our juft horn arms, 

We'll żur thee down, ’gainit whom thefe arms we 
bear, 


Or add a royal number to the dead, = Soak/peare. 


PUT 


Put me in a furety with thee. 
The ttoncs he put for his pillows. Genefise 
He hath put my brethren tar from me. fet- 
As we were put in truit with the gofpel, even fo 
we fpcak, notas pleafing men, but God. 1 Toff. 
They thall ride upon horfes, every one put in 
array like a man to the battle againft thee. Fer. 
He put them into ward three days. Gencfisa 
She fhall be his wile, he may not put her away. 
Deuteronomy. 
Sufanah, 
Milton. 


Yob. 


Danicl faid, pur thefe two afide. 

This quettion afk’d puts me in douht. 
So nature prompts; fo foon we goaftray, 
When old experience puts usin the way. Dryden. 
Men may put government into what hands they 
pleafe. Lacke. 
He that has any doubt of his tenets, received withe 
out examination, ought to put himfelf wholly into 
this ftate of ignorance, and throwing wholly by all 
his former notions, examine them with a perfec 
indifference. Locke. 
Declaring by word or ation a fedate, fetticd 
defign upon another man’s life, pers him in a {tate 
of war with him. Locke. 
As for the time of putting the rams to the ewes, 
you mult confider at what time your grafs will main- 
tain thenr. Mortimer, 
If without any provocation gentlemen will fall 
upon one, in an affair wherein his inteveft and repu- 
tation are embarked, they cannot complain of being 
put into the number of his enemies. Pope, 
4. lio -nepofes. dra 
How wilt thou pu thy truft on Egypt for chariots? 
2 Kings. 
God was entreated of them, becaufe they pur their 
truit in him. t Chronicles. 
5. To truft; to give up: as, he put him- 
felf into the perfuer’s hands, 


6. To expofe ; to apply to any thing, 

A finew cracked fteldom recovers its former 
firength, or the memory of it leaves a Jafting cavtion 
in the man, not to put the part quickly again to 
robuit employment. Locke, 

7. To pufh into action. 
Thank him who puts me loth to this revenge. 
Milton. 

When men and women are mixed and well 
cholen, and pur their beft qualities forward, there 
may be any intercourfe ot civility and good will. 

Swifta 
8. To apply. 

Your goodheit young men and affes he will psr 
them to his work. 1 Samed, 

No man having put his hand to the plough and 
looking back, 1s fie for the kingdom of God. 

A Luke. 

Rejoice before the Lord in all that thou piste 
thine hands uoto. Deuteronomy. 

Chymical operations are excellent touls in the 
hands of a natural philofopher, and are by him appli- 
cakle to many nobler ules, than they are wont tabe 
put to in laboratories. bey ee 

The avarice of their relations put them to paint- 
ing, 6 more gainful than anyother art, Dryden. 

“Phe great difference in the notions of mankind, is 
from the ditterent ufe they pus their facultics to. 

Locke. 

I expect an offspring, docile and tractable in what- 

ever we put them to. Tatler. 
9. To ufe any action by which the place or 
ftate of any thing is changed. 

1 do but keep the peace, pus up thy (word. 

Shak [peare. 

Put up your (word ; if this young gentleman 

Have done offence, l take the fault on me. 
Shatjpeare. 

He pur his hand unto his neighbour’s goons. 
Exorius. 

Whatfoever cannot be digefted by the ttomach, 13 
by the ttomach eher pur up by vomit, or pt down 
to the guts. DACON, 

lt puts à man from all employment, and'makes 3 
man’s difcourfes tedious. Laylor. 

A nimble tencer will pvt in a thrutt fo quicky 
thar the foil will be in your bofom, when you thought 
it a yard off. Digby. 

A man, not having the power of his own lite, 
cannot puft himfelf under the abfolute arbitrary 
power of another totake it Leste. 


PW T 


Inftead of making apologies, I will fend it with 
my hearty pravers, that thofe few directions l have 
herc pus together, may be truly ufeful to you. 

Wake. 

Ho will know the treth of thefe maxims, upon the 
frit occafion that Mail make him pwr together thole 
ideas, and oblerve whether they agree or difugree. 


Lacke. 
When you cannot get dinner ready, pur the clock 
hack. yee sl. 


to. To caufe; to produce. 

There is great variety in men's underfanding ; 
and their natural conftitutions pwr fo wide a difer- 
ence between fome men, that induftry would never 
be abieto mafter. Lacke. 

tı. Tocomprife; to confign towriting. 

Cyrus made proclamation, and pwr it alfo.in 
aeriling. 2 Chronicées. 

12. To add. 

Whatfoever God doeth, nothing can be gue to it, 

nor any thing taken from tt. Lcclejafticus. 
13. To place in a reckoning, 

If we will rightly eftimate things, we fhall find, 
that moft of them are wholly to be pu: on the 
account of labour. Locke. 

That fuch a temporary life, as we now heve, is 
better than no being, is evident by the high value 
we pu? upon tt ourfelves. Locke. 

14. To reduce to any flate. 

Marcellus and Flavius, for pulling fearfs off 
Czfar's images, are put to tilence. SEak fpeare. 

This difhonours you no more, 
Than totake in a town with gentle words, 

Which elfe would ft you to your fortune. S4.2%/s. 

And five of you thall chafe an hundred, and an 
hundred of you fhail put ten thoufand to fight. 


| 


| 
| 


Leviticus. 
With well-doing ye may put to filence toolith 
men. t Peter. | 


The Turks were in every place put to the worft, 
and lay by heaps flain. Anshies. 
This fcrupulous way would make us deny our 
fenfes ; for there is fcarcely any thing but pyts our 
reafon to a ftand. Coilier. 
Some modern authors, obferving what ftraits they 
have been put to tu find out water enough for Noah's 
flood, fiy, Noah’s flood was not univerfal, but a 
Dational inundation. Burnet. 
We fee the mifcrable fhifts fome men are put to, 
when that, which was founded upon, and fupported 
by idolatry, is become the fantuary of atheifm. 
Bentley. 
35. To oblige ; to urge. 
Thofe that pus their bodies to endure in health, 
may, in molt fickneffes, be cured only with diet and 
tendering. Bacon. 
Thedifcourfe I mentioned was written toa private 
friend, who put me upon that taik. Boyle. 
When the wifett council of men have with the 
greatelt prudence made laws, yet frequent emergen- 
cies happen which they did not forefee, and there- 
fore they are put upon repeals and fupplements of 
fuch their laws ; but almighty God, by one fimple 
forelight, forefaw all events, and could therefore fit 
Jaws proportionate to the things he made. Hale. 
We are fut to prove things, which ean hardly be 
made plaincr. Tillotf{ss. 
Where the lofs canbe but temporal, every {mall 
probability of it uced not put us fo anxionfly to pre- 
veat it. f Sou‘), 
They thould fcldom be pur about doing thofe 
things, but when they havea mind. Lecke. 
36. To incite; to inftizate; to exhort ; 
to urge by influence, 
The great prepayation par the king «pou the tefo- 
lution ot having (uch a body in his way. Clarendon. 
Thote wha have, lived wickedly betore, muf meet 
with a great deal more trouble, becaufe they are put 
upomchanging the whole courle of their hfe. 
‘ Tillot{on. 
» This caution will pur them upon confidering, and 
teach them the aeccilty of examining more than 
they do. Locke. 
it need not be any wonder, why I fhould employ 
soylelf upon that ttudy, or put others upon it. 
Wealker, 
He replied, with fome vehemence, that he would 
undertake to: prove trade would be the ruin of the 
Engli oation; I would fain have pui him upon it. 
ALi Jon. 


PUT 


This pur me upon obferving the thicknefs of the 
glafs, aud confidering whether the dimenfions and 
proportions of the rings may be truty derived from it 
by computation. Newton. 

lt banifhes from our thoughts a liveiy fenfe of 
religion, and puts us upon fc eager a purfuit of the 
advantazes of life, as to leave us fo inclination to 
refleét on the great author of them. Atterbury. 

Phefe wretches prt us «por all mifchief, to feed 
their lutts and extravagances. Swift, 
Lge lh propofe ; to ditate. 

A man of Fşre, ikilful to work in gold and 
filver, to find out every device which thall be patto 
him. 2 Cororicles. 

Put it thas—unfold to Staius ftraighr, 

What to Jave’s ear thoud:ata:npart of late: 
He'll Rare. Dryden, 

The quettion originally put and difputed in pub- 
lick felwools was whether, under any prerence what- 
foever, it may be Jawful to relist the fuoreme 
magiftrate ? Swift, 

I only pvt the queftion, whether, to reafor, it 
wauld noc have been proper the kingdom fthouid 
have received timely notice? Stefi. 

1 pur the cafe at the wort, by fuppofing, what 
feldom happens that sa courfe ot virtue makes us 
miferable in this life. Spefator, 

rS “Volfcray’; *to rezulate. 
1g. To reach to another. 

Wo unto him thatgiveth “his neighbour drink, 
that putief# thy botile to him, and makeft him 


druanen. ; Habakkuk. 
29. Yo bring iatoany fate of mind or 
temper. 


Solyman, to pu’ the Rhodians out of all fufpicion 
of invafion, fent thofe foldiers ke had ievied into the 
countries neareit unto Rhodes far away, and fo upon 
the fudden to fet upun them. Knolles. 

His highnefs put himin mind of the promite he 
had made the day before, which was fo, facred, that 
he hoped he would not violate it. Clarendon. 

To put your ladythip in mind of the-advantages 
you have in ail thefe points, would look lixe a dehga 
to falter you. 

I broke all hofpitadle laws, 
To bear you from your palace-yard by might, 
And pu! your nobie psriva inva tight. Di yden 

The leatt harm thee befalls children, furs them 
into complaints and baying. Locke. 

21. To offer; to advance. 

l am as much afhamed to put a loofe indizettel 
play upon the publick, as 1 thould be to offer brats 
money in a payment. Dryden. 

Wherever he puts a flightupon good works, ’tis as 
they ftand diftuect trom faith. Atterbury. 

22. Tounite; to place as an ingredient. 

He has right to px? into his complex idea, figni- 
ficd by the word gold, thofe qualities, which upon 
trialhe has fourd united. Lecke. 

23. To Pur by. “To turn off; to divert. 

Watch and refit the devil ; his chief defigns are 
to hinder thy defire in good, to pur thee dy trom thy 
{piritual employment. Taylor. 


Ten pie. 


A fright hath pe by an ague fit, and mitigated a | 


fit of the gout. 


24, To Put by. Totha afide. 

Bafilius, in his old years, marrying a young and 
fair lady, had of her thofe two daughters fo tamous in 
beauty, which pus dy their youug coulin from that 
expectation. Sidney. 

Was the crown offer’d him thrice ? 
—Ay, marry, was’t, and he px it dy thrice, 
Lvcry time gentler than other. Shakjpeare. 

jonathan had died for being fo, 
Had not jutt God put by th’ unnatural blow. 

Corely. 


Grew. 


| 


When I drove a thruft, home as I could, 
To reach his traitor heart, he pus it dy, 
And cried, {pare the tripling. Dryden. 
25. To Putdows, ‘To bafile; toxreprefs; 

to crufh. 


How the ladies and I have pur him deen! 
Shak peare. 
26. To PuT dean, To degrade. 
The greedy thirft of royal crown 
Stirr’d Porrexup to pet his brother diwn. Spenfer. 
The king of Egypt gut Jehoahaz down at 
Jerufalem. 2 Chronicles. 
6 


PAT 


|27. To Put dw To bring into difal>. 

Sugar hath put douse the ufe of honey, inaimich 

as we have lolt thofe preparationsot huaey, wnich as 

ancrents had. Bacos. 
With copper collars and with brawny backs, 
Quite to pur down the tafhiton of our blacks. 


Dryden, 
| 28. To Pur dozun. To confute. 
Mark now how a plain tale fhall pu? you doton. 
Sbhak/oeare. 
29. To Pur forth, To propofe. 


Samion faid, I will now pel forth a riddle unto 


you. Judges. 
30. To Pur forth. To extend. 
He put forté his hand, and pulled her ia. 
Gencfite 


31. To Pur forth 
ing plant. 

An excellent obfervation of Ariftotle, why fome 
plants are of greater age than living creatures, fe 
that they yearly put forts new leaves; whereas 
living creatures pur forth, after their perivud of 
growth, nothiag but hair and nails, which are 
excrements. Bacon. 

He faid, let the earth 
Pur forth the veré ant grafs, herd yielding feed, 


To emit, as a fproute 


And fruit-tice yielding fruit- Mision, 
| 1 pu’ not forth my goodnefs. Milton. 


| 


In honouring Gud, pat forth all thy thrength, 
Taylor. 
We fhould put fort all our ftrength, and, without 
having an eve to his preparations, make the greateit 
puh we ate able. slddifer 


33. To PuT in. To interpole. 
| Give. me leave to put in aword to tell you, that Í 
am glad you allow us different degrees of worth. 
Ciliiere 
34. ToPurT in. To drive to harbour. 
No ties, 
Halfers, or gables need, nor anchors catt, 
Whom ftormes pt in there, are wath Itay embrac’ts 
Chaprrarte 
35° To Put in practice. To ule; to extra 
cife. 
Neither gods nor man will give coafent, 
To put in praétice your unjuft intent. Dryden. 
|36. ToPurtof. To divet; tolay afide. 

None of us put cff our cloaths, faving that every 
one put them af tor wathing. Nebemiae, 

Ambition, ike a torrent, ne’er looks back ; 

And is a |welling, and the lait affection 
A high mind can put off. Ben Fon,cn. 

It is the new skin or thell that purter cf the old ; 
fo we fee, that it is the young huzn that puteerd of 
the old; and in birds, the young feathers put of the 
old; and fo bids catt thei beaks,’ the new beak 

putting off the old. bacon, 

Ye thall die perhaps, by pusing off 
Human, to put on gods ;. death to be witl’d. Afiliere 

L for his take wall leave 
Thy bofom, and this glory next to thee 
Freely pur cf, and tor him laftly die. Miton, 

When a man thall be juit about to quit the fage 
of this world, to pez c/f his mortality, and to de‘teer 
up his lait accounts to God, his memory thall-ferve 
him for little ele, but to teriity him witha frighttul 
review of his paft lite. South. 

Now the cheerful light her fears difpelt’d, 

She with no winding turns the truth conceal’d, 
But pxt the woman off, and tosd reveal’d. Dry aro. 

My friend, fancying her to be an oid wopu: of 
quality, fur cf his hatto her, when the perion 
pulling otf his maik appeared a {mock-taced young 
icllow. Aiddifon. 

Homer fays he puss eff that airof grandeur which 
fo properly. belongs to lus character, and debales 
himiell intoadsoll. brosvie. 

37- fo Pur of. To defeat or delay with 
fome artifice or excute, 

‘The gains of ordinary trades are honen ; but thofe 
of bargains are more duutful, when men fhould wait 
upon others neccility, broke by fervants to draw them 
ony, fut off others cunningly that would be better 
chapmen. Bacox. 

I hoped fora demonftration, but The mifius hopes 
to par me off with an harangue. beyie, 


PUIT 


Some hard words the goat gave, but the fox puis 
ef? all with a jeft. LE firavge, 
l də not intend to be thus pre off with an hae 
ve 
D5 men in good carncft think that God will be 
put off fo? or that the law ot God will be bafiied 
with a lie cloathed in a (coft? South, 
This is a very unreafonable demand, and we 
might put him af with this anfwer, that there are 
feveral things which all men ın their wits disbelieve, 
and yet none but madmen wiil go about to difprove. 
bentley, 
38. To Pur ef. To delay; to defer; 


to procrattinate. 

Let not the work of to-day be put off till to- 
morraw; forthe future is uncertain, L’Efirarge. 

So many accidents may deprive us of our lives, 
that we can never fay, that he who neglets to fecure 
his falvation to-day, may without danger put it off 
to to-morrowe Wake, 

He feems generally to prevail, perfuading them to 
a contidence in fome partial works of obedience, or 
elfe to put off the care of their falvation to fome 
future opportunities. 4 Rogers. 

39. ToPuref. To pafs fallacioufly. 

Itis very hard, that Mr. Steele Mould take up 
the artificial reports of his own faction, and then 
put them off upon the world as additional fears of a 


popith fucceffor. Swift. 
40. To Purof. To difcard. | 
Upon thefe taxations, 
The clothiers all put off 
The fpintters, carders, tullers, weavers. Shak/p. 


41. To Pur of. To recommend ; to 


vend or obtrude. 

The effects which pafs between the fpirits and the 
tangible parts are not all handled, but put off by the 
names of virtues, natures, actions, aud pafiions. 

Bacon. 


42. To Pur on or upone To impute ; to 
charge. 
43. To Put oz or upon, To inveft with, 


as clothes or covering. 
Strangely vifited people he cures, 

Hanging agolden ftamp about their necks, 

Put on with holy pray’1s. Shak/peare, 
Give even way unto my rough affairs ; 

Put not you oz the vifage of the times, 

And be like them to Percy troublefome. 

So (hall inferior eyes, 

That borrow their behaviour from the great, 

Grow great by your example, and put ox 

‘The dauntlefs {pirit of refolution. Shakfpeare. 
Lí God be with me, and give me bread to eat, and 

raiment to put on, then thall the Lord be my God. 

Genefis. 


Ebakfp. 


She has 

Very good fuits, and very rich; but then 
She cannot fut 'em on; ihe knows not how 
To wear a garment. Ben Jonfon. | 

Taking his cap trom his head, he faid, this cap | 
will not hold two heads, and therefore it muft be | 
fitted to one, and fo fut it on again. Knciles. | 

Avarice puts cn the canonical habit. 

Decay of Piety. 

Mercury had a mind to learn what credit he had | 

ia the world, aud fo pus oz the thepeof aman. 
L'Ejftrange. 

The little anes are taught to be proud of their 

cloaths, before they cai put them on. Locke. 


44. To Pur on. To forward; to promote; 


to incite. 

I grow fearful, 
By what yourfelf too late have fpoke and done, 
‘That you protect this courfe, and pus it oz 


By your allowance. Shakfpeare, 
Say, you ne’er had don’t, 
But by our pusting on. Shak/peare. 


Others envy to the ftate draws, and puts on 

For contumelies seceiv’d. Ben Fonfon. 
This came handfomely to pur on the peace, becaufe | 

at was a fair example of a peace bought. Bacon. | 
As danger did approach, her (pirit> sofe, 

And putting onthe king difmay’d her foes. Halifax. 


. JoPut onor upon To impofe; to 
inflict. 
VoL, ide 


Paw eT. 
T have offended; that which thou puts ox me, 
I will bear. 2 Kirgs. 
Le not only undermineth the bafe of religion, but 
puts upon-us the remotelt error from truth. Brun, 
The Rork found he was pur upon, but fet a good 
face however upon hisentertainment. L' E/range. 
Fallacies we are apt to put upon ourtlelves, by 
taking words for things. Locke. 
Why are fcripture maxims put upon us, without 
taking notice of fcripture examples which lie crofs 
them ? Atterbury. 
46. To Pur on To affume; to take. 
The duke hath pus on a religious lite, 
And thrown into neglect the pompous court. 
Shakipeare. 
Wife men love you, in theirown defpight, 
And, finding in their native wit no eafs, 
Are forc'd to put your folly cz to pleafe. Dryden. 
There is no quality fo contrary to any nature 
which one cannot affect, and put ca upon occation, 
in order to ferve an interett. Swift. 
470 To Purover. To refer. 
For the certain knowledge of that truth, 
I put you o'er to heav’n, and to my mother. 
Shasfpeare, 
48. To Put out, To place at ufury. 
Lord, who thall abide in thy tabernacle ? he that 
putteth not out his money to ufury. Pyjalms. 
To live retir’d upon his own, 
He call’d his money in; 
But the prevailing love of pelf, 
Soon {plit him on the former thelf, 
He put it ont again. Dryden. 
Money at ule, when returned into the hands ot the 
owner, ufually lies dead there till he gets a new 
tenant for it, and can pws it owt again. Lecke. 
An old ufurer, charmed with the pleafures of a 
country life, in order to make a purchafe, called in 
„all his money ; but, in a very few days after, he 
Put it out again. Addifon. 
One hundred pounds only, put out at interett at 
ten per cent. doth in feventy years encreafe to above 


one hundred thoufand pounds. Child. 
. To Pur out, ‘Vo extinguifh. 
The Philittines put out his eyes. Judges. 


Whcerefoever the wax floated, the flame forlook 
it, till at laft it fpread all over, and pus the flume quite 


ont. Bacon. 
I muft die 
Betray’d, captiv’d, and both my eyes put out. 
Milton. 


In places that abound with mines, when the tky 
feemed clear, there would fuddenly arife a certain 
team, which they oall a damp, fo grofs and thick, 
that it would oftentimes put out their candles. 

Boyle. 

This barbarous inftance of a wild unreafonable 
paion, quite put out thofe little remains of affcction 
the itill had tor her lord. f Addijon. 

ço. To Pur cut. To emit, asa plant. 

Trees planted too deep in the ground, for love of 
approach to the fun, forfake their frit root, and pus 
out another more towards the top of the earth. Bacon. 

s1. Ta Pur out. To extend ; to protrude, 

When the travailed, the one pur out his hand. 

_ Genesis. 
62. To Put ont, To expel; to drive from. 


When they have overthrown him, and the wars | 


are finithed, fhall they themfelves be put cur? 
Spenfer. 


I am refolved, that when I am px? ou: ot the 


ftewardfhip, they may receive me into their houfes. | 


, Luke. 
The nobility of Caftile put out the king of Arra- 
gon, in favour o! king Philip. Bacon. 


3. To Pur out, To make publick. 

You tell us, that you fhall be forced to leave off 
your modefty; you mean that litle which ıs left; 
for it was worn to rags when you put out this medal. 


Dryden. i 


When I was at Venice, they were purring out 
curtous ftamps of the feveral cdifices, moit famous 
for their beauty or magnificence. 


s4. To Put out. To difconcert. 
There is no affectation in paffion; for that purterh 
aman cxt of his precepts, and in a new cale there 
cultom leaveth him. Bacon, 


55. JoPut co, Tobill by; to punith by. 


Addifen, | 


PAU oT 


From Ireland am I come, 

To fenify that rebels there are up, 
And purthe Enghithmen urto the fword. — Shrkfp. 
There were ro barks to throw the rebess inta, and 
fend them away by fea, they were puz all zo the fword. 
Gace, 
Such as were taken on either fide, were prt fo the 


{word or to the halter. Chavendor. 
Soon asthey had him at their mercy, 
They pur him z7 the cudgel fiercely. Hudibras. 


pea) tte.» To rcferto-; to exsofe: 
Having lott two of their bravet commanders at 
fea, they durit not par it roa battle at fea, and fet 
up their ret wholly upon the land enterprize. 
Bacon. 
Tt is to be fur to queftion in gereral, whether ie 
be lawful for chrittian princes to make an invafive 
war, fimply for the propagation of tne faith ? 
Bucci. 
I was nat more concern’d in that debate 
Of empire, when our univerfal {tate 
Was put ro hazard, and the giant race 
Our captive fkies were ready to embrace. 
57 To Vu goat. To diftrefs ; 
plex ; to prefs hard. 
What would’(t thou write of me, if thou fhould’'® 
praife me? 
— O geatle lady, donot put me fo’t, 
For l am nothing if not critical. Shak fpeare. 
Lord Angelo dukes it wellin his abfence ; 
He puss tran(gretlion zo'r. Shak{peare. 
They have a leader, 
Tuilus Aufidius, that will peet you fot. Shak/peare. 
They were actually making parties to go up tothe 
moon together, aud were more pul to it how to mect 
with accommodations by the way, than how to go 
thither, Addifere 
The figures and letters were fo mingled, that the 
coiner was hard px? to it on what part of the money 
to beftow the infcription. Addijon. 
I mhall be hard put to it, to bring myfelf off. 


Addi for. 
58. To Pur zo Toaff with. 


Zelmane would have pt to her helping hand, but 
fhe was taken a quivering. Sidney. 
The carpenters being fet to work, and every one 
putting to his helping hand, the bridge was repairede 


Knolles, 
5g. To PuT zo death, To kill. 


It was fpread abroad that the king had a purpofe 

to put to death Edward Plantagenet in the Tower. 
bacon. 

One Bell was pur to death at Tyburn, for moving 

a new rebellion, Hayward, 
Teuta put to death one of the Roman ambalfa- 

dors; fhe was obliged, by a fuccefsful war, which 
the Romans made, to confent to give up all the fea 
coaft. sIrbuthnot. 
160, To Pur together, To accumulate into 


one fum or mafs. 

Put all your other fubjedts tegerber; they have not 
taken half the pains for your majefty’s fervice that I 
have. L’ Effrange. 

This lalt age has made a greater progrefs, than ail 
ages before put together. Burnet, 

61, To PuT upe To pafsunrevenged. 

I will indeed no longer endure it; nor am I yet 
perfuaded to pur up in peace what already I have 
foolithly fuffeied. Shakf{peare. 

It is prudence, in many cafes, to put up the injue 
ries of a weaker enemy, for tear of iccursing the dif- 
pleafure of a ttronger, L'Eftrance, 

How many indignities does he pafs by, and how 

| many affaults does he put up at our hands, becaule 
his love is invincible. Scud. 
The Cauaauitith woman muft put up a retutal, 
and the reproachiul name of dog, commonly ufed by 


Dryter, 
to per- 


the Jews of the heathen. Boyée. 
Nor put up blow, but that which laid 
Right worfhipful on Mioulder-blade. Eludibrat. 


For reparation only of firall things, which cannot 
I countervail the evil and hazard of a fuit, but ought 
to exercife our patience and forgivenels, ard fo be 
put up without recourfe to judicature, Kerlewell- 
Such national injuries are not to be pur up, but 
when the offender is below refentment. Addifen, 
6z. To Pur wp. To emit; to caufe to 


germinate, as plants, 


wE 


PUT 


Hartfhorn fhaven, or in fmall pieces, mined with 
dung, and watered, putterb up mufhrooms. ‘ fracor. 
63. Jo Put up. To expofe publickly : 
as, tefe goods are put up ta fale, 
64. To PUT up. To fart from a caver. 
In town, whilft L am following one character, I 
am croffed in my way by another, and put up fuch 
a variety of odd creatures in both fexes, that they 
foil the {cent of one acother, and puzzle the chace. 


Spetiator. 
65. To Pur up. To hoard. 

Himfeif never put up any of the rent, but difpofed 
of it by the affiftance of a reverend divine to augment 
the vicar’s portion. ; Spelman. 

65. To PuT up. To hide. 
Why fo earneitly feek you to put up that letter? 
Shak/pearc. 
67. To Pur zfs. To impofe; to lay 
upon. 
When in fivinith fleep, 
What cannot you and | pertorm upon 
Th’ unguarded Duncan ? what not put upsr 
His fpungy officers, who (hail bear the guilt t 
Of our great quel! ? S bakjpeare. 
68. To PUT upon trial, ‘To expofe or 
{ummon to a folemn and judicial exa- 


mination. 

Chri will bring all to life, and then they mall 
be put every one upon has own trial, and receive 
judgment. Locke. 

Jack had done more wifely, to have put himfelf 
upon the trial of kis country, and made his defence 
in form. = Arbuthnot. 

Jo Pur. v. z. 
1, To go or move. 

The wind cannot be perceived, until there be an 
eruption of a great quantity from under the water; 
whereas in the firt putting up, it cooleth in httle 
proportions. - Bacon. 

2, To fteer a veflel. 

An ordinary fleet could not hope to fucceed againft 
a place that has always a confiderable number of 
men of war ready to put to fea. Adgdifox, 
His fury thus appeas’d, he puts to land; 

The ghofts forfake their feats. 
To fhoot or germinate. 

In fibrous roots, the fap delighteth more in the 
earth, and thefore puttctb downward. Bacon. 
4. To Pur forth. Toleavea port. 

Order for fea is givens 

They have put forth the haven. _Shat/peare. 

ç. Jo Put forth, To germinate; to 


bud; to fhoot out. 
No man is free, 
But that his negligence, his folly, fear, 
Amongt the infinite doings of the world, 
Sometimes puts forth. Shak/peare. 
The fig-tree putteth forth her green figs. 
Canticles. 
Take earth from under walls where nettles ps 
Sorth in abundance, without any ftring of the nettles, 
and pot that earth, and fet in it {tock gilliflowers. 
Baczn. 

H¥irfute roots, befides the putting forth upwards 
and downwards, purteth forth in round. Bacon. 

€. To PuT i». To enter a haven. 

As Homer went, the thip px in at Samos, where 
he continued the whole winter, finging ac the houfes 
of great men, with a train of boys after him, Pepe. 

Je To Putin, To offer a claim. 

They thall ftand for feed; they had gone down 

too, but that a wife burgher pur iz fos them. 
Shakfgeare. 

Although aftrologers may here pat in, and plead 
the fec:et influence of this ftar, yet Galen, in his 
comment, makes no fuch confideration. Brown. 

lfa man Mould put in to be one of the knights 
of Malta, he might modeñly enough prove his fix 
defcents zgainft a lefs qualificd competitor. Coller. 


$. To Pur in for. To claim; to ftand 
candidate for. A metaphor, | fuppofe, 


from putting each man his lot into a box. 
“Thisis fo grown a vice, that 1 know not whether 
itdo nor putin for the name of virtue. Locke. 


9. Jo Fur of. ‘To leave lind. 


Dryden. 
3 e 


iro. To PeT over. 


ew tT 


I boarded, and commended to afcend 
My friends and foldiers, to put of and lend 
Way to our fhip. Ceapman. 
As the hackney boat was futiing off, a boys 
defiring tobe taken in, was refuted. Addifon. 
To fail crofs. 

Sir Francis Drake came coating along from 
Carthaeena, a city of the main land to which he 
put over, and took it. Abbot. 

11. Ta Pur fea. To fer fail; to begin 
the courfe. 

It is manifeft, that the duke did his beft to come 
down, and to pat ta fea. ` Bacon, 

He warn’d him far his fafety to provide ; 

Not put to fea, but fale on hore abide. Dryer. 
- They put so fea witha fleet of three hundred fail, 
of which they loft the halr. Ariutonet. 

With freh provifion hence our feet to fore, 
Confult our fafety, and pt off to fea. lore: 
2. To Pur wp. To offer one’s felf a 

candidate. 

Upon the deceafe of a lion, the beafts met to 


chufe a king, when feveral put up 


13. To Pur xp. To advance to; to 
bring one’s felf forward. 
With this he pu? xp to my lord, 
The courtiers kept their dittance cue, 
He twitch’d his tleeve. Swift. 


14. To Pur up ceith, To fuffer without 
refentment. 

LS. This is cne of thofe general words, of 
which language makes ufe, to fpare a 
needlefs muitiplicity of exprefion, by 
applying one found in a great numoer of 
fenfes, fo that its meaning is determined 
by its concomitants, and muft be hova 
by examples much more than by expla- 
nation; this and many other words had 
occurred lefs frequently had they had 
any fynonymes or been eafily para. 
phrafed, yet without fynonymes or para- 
phrafe how can they be explained ? 

Pur, z./. [from the verb.] 

1. An aétion of diftrefs. 

The ftzg’s was a tore’d pet, and a chance rather 
than achoice. L Efrange. 

2. Arvflick; a clown. I know not whence 
Cerived. i 

Qucer cour.try zus extol queen Befs’s reign, 

And of lot hofpitality complain. Braniflon. 

3. A game at cards, 

4. Purof. Excufe; hife, 

The fox’s put of is inttructive towards the 
government of our lives, provided his fooling be made 
our earneft. L’ Efrange. 

Pu'tace. a f. (putain, Fre) In law, 
proftitution on the woman's part. Did. 


PU'TANISM. ne f. [putanifme, Fr.] The 

manner of living, or trade of a prollitute. 

Di&. 

Pu'TaTive. adj. [putatif, Fre from puto, 
Lat.] Suppofed; reputed. 

If a wife commits adultery, the (hall lofe her 


dower, though fhe be only a putative, and not a 
true and real wite. Ayliffe. 


BUTID. adi. [putidus, Latin.] Mean; 
low; worthle{s. 

He that follows nature is never out of his way ; 
whereas all imitation is pusid and lervile. 

L’ Eftrange. 
Pu’tipness. 2. f. [from putid.] Mean- 
nefs; vilenefs. 
Pu'rtoc. 7. ¥. 

Putlogs are pieces of timber or thort poles, about 
feven foot long, to bzar the boards they ftand on to 
work, and to lay bricks and mortar upon. Moxon. 

PUTRE'DI Nous. adj. [trom parreds, Lat. ] 
Stinking ; rotten. 

A puéredinous ferment coazulates all humonrs, as 

milk with rennet is turned. diloyer, 


L’ Efirange. | 


P?URT 


PuTREFA'CTION. 2. f. [ putrefadion, Fr. 
putris and facio, Latin.) The ftate of 
growing rotten ; the act of making 
rotten. 

PetvefaGiion isa kind of fermentation, or inteftine 
motion of bodies, which tends to the deftruction of 
that form of their exiltence, which is faid to be their 
natura! ftate. Quincy. 

Hi the fpirit protrude a tittle, and that morioo be 
inordinate, there followeth putrefaé?iun, which ever 
Giffolveth the confiitence of the body into muck 
inequality. Bacon. 

Vegetable pusrefuc?ion is produced by throwing 
green vegetabdies in a heap in open warm air, and 
preffing them together, by which they acquire a 
putrid ttercoraceous tafte and odour. Arbuthnot. 

One ot thefe knots rifes to fuppuration, and burk- 
ing excludes its purrefadicn. Blackmore, 

PUTREFA'CTIVE. adj. [from putrefacio, 
Lat.] Making rotten. 

They make purefuctite generations, conform- 
able unto feminal productions. Brown, 

If the bone be corrupted, the purrefactive [mell 
wil difcover it. Wifeman. 


To Pu'rrery. v. a. [putrifer, Fr. putres 


fecio, Lat.] To make rotten; to cor. 
rupt with rottennefs. 
To keep them here, 
They would but ftink, and putrefy the air. 
Shakfpeare, 
Many ill projets are undertaken, and private 
fuits putrefy the publick good. Bacon, 
The ulcer itfelf being pusrefed, I fcarified it and 
the parts about, fo far as I thought necelfary, per- 
mitung them to bleed freely, and thruft out the 


rotten deth. Wifenat. 
A wound was fo putrefed, as to endanger the 
bone. Temples 


Such a conftitution of the air, as would naturally 
piutrey raw fel, mult endarger by a mortification, 
Arburbuct, 

TOPE TREES. 7.7. boda ot. 

From the fole of the foot, even unto the head, 
there is no foundnefs in it, but wounds and bruifes, 
and putrefying fores. Tfaiub. 

All imperfeċt mixture is apt to px’refy, and watry 
fubfiances are more'apt to putrefythan oily. Bacon. 

Thefe hymns, though not revive, embalm and 

fpice 
The world, which elfe would putrefy with vice. 
Denre, 

The pain proceeded from fome acrimony in the 
ferum, which, falling into this declining part, 
putreficd. Wijeman. 


PuTRE SCENCE. x. f. [from putre/co, Lat. | 
The ftare of rotting. 

Now if any ground this effe&t from gall or choler, 
becaufe being the tiery humour, it will readie(t fur- 
mount the water, we may confefs in the common 
putrefcence, it May promote elevation. Broun, 


PuTRE'SCENT. adj. [putrefcens, Latin. ] 
Growing rotten. 

Aliment is not only neceffary for repairing the 
fluids and folids of an animal, hut tikewife to keep 
the fluids from the puu2fcenr alkaline ttate, which 
they would acquire by conitant motion. Arbuthnot. 


PU'TRID. adj. [ putride, Fr, putridus, Lat. } 
Rotten; corrupt. 
The wine to putrid blood converted flows. 
Kalier. 
If a nurfe feed only on filch, and drink water, 
her milk, mnitead of turuing four, wil turn putrid, 
and fmell like urine. Arbuthnot. 
Putrid fever is that kind of fever, in which the 
humours, or part of them, have fo little circulatory 
motion, that they fall into an inteltine one, and 
putrefy, which is commonly the ca:c after great 
evacuations, great or exccilive heat. Quintye 
Pu'TRIDNESS, x. /, [from putrid. | Rot- 
tennefs. 
Nidorous ruCtus depend on the fetid fpirituofity 
of the ferment, and the pusridne/s of the meat. 
- Llcyers- 
Pu'trer. x. /. [from put. ] 
1. One who puts, ; 


P UJA 


The moft wretched fort of people are dreamers 

upon events and purrers of cafes. L’ Eftrange. 
2. Pu'rver ov, Inciter; inftigaror, 

My good lord cardinal, they vent reproaches 
Mol? bitterly on you, as putter on 
Of thefe exa@ions. Shak/peare. 

You are abus’d, and by fome putter on, 

That will be damn’d for’t. Shakfpeare, 
Pu'rTINGSTONE, 2. f, 

In lome parrs of Scatland, ftonesare laid at the 
gates of great houfes, which they call purring fones, 
for triais of ftrengih. i ope. 

Pulrrock. z. f [derived by Minean, 
from Cusco, Lat.] A buzzard, 

Who finds the partridge in the putrock’s neft, 
But may imagine how the bird was dead? Shak/p. 

The next are thole, which are called birds of prey, 
as the cagle, hawk, pustock, and cormorant. 


Peacham. 
Putty. 2/. 
1. A kind of powder on which glafs is 


ground. 
An object glafs of a fourteen foot telefcope, made 
by an artificer at London, I once mended confìder- 
ably, by grinding it on pitch with purty, and leaning 
on it very eafily an the grinding, leit the pxriy 
fhould {cratch it. Newtor. 
2. A kind of cement ufed by glaziers. 
Yo PUYZZLE. v. a. [tor pflle, from 
pole. Skinner. | 
1. Yo perplex; to confound ; to embar- 
rafs; to entangle; to gravel; to put to 
aftund ; to teate. 
Your prefence needs muft puzzle Antony. 
Shak/peare. 
I fay there is no darknefs but ignorance, in which 
thou ast more przed than the Egyptians in their 
fog. Shak/peare. 
Both armies of the enemy would have been 
puzzled what to have done. Clarendon. 
A very threwd difputant in thofe points is dexter- 
ous in puxziing others, if they be not thorough- 
paced Ipeculators in thofe great theories. More. 
l fall parpofely omit the mention of arguments 
which relate to infinity, as being not focafily intelli- 
gible, and therefore more apt to puzzle and amufe, 
than fo cenvince. Wilkins. 
He is peroetually puzzled and perplexed amidft 
his own blunders, and miftakes the tente of thofe he 
would confute. Addin. 
Peifons, who labour under real evils, will not 
puzzle themfelves with conjectural ones. Clarif. 
She trikes each point with native force of mind, 
While puzzled learning blunders tar behind. 
Young. 
. To make intricate; to entangle, 
The ways of heaven are dark and intricate, 


Puzzled in mazes, and perplex'd with error. 
stddifen. 


Q 


Is a confonant borrowed from the 
Latin or French, for which, 
though g is commonly placed in the 
Saxon alphabet, the Saxons generally 
uled cp, cw; as cpellan or cavellan, to 
quell : gx is, in Englifh, pronounced as 
by the ltahans and Spaniards cw; as 
quail, quench ; except gueit, which js 


PY R 


Thefe, as my guide informed me, were mén of 
fubtle tempers, and puzzled politicks, who would 
fupply the place of real wifdom with cunning and 
avarice. Tatler. 

] did not indced at firt imaging there was in it 
fuch a jargon of ideas, fuch an inconfiltency ot 
notions, {uch a confufion of particles, that rather 
puzzle than connect the fenfe, which in fome places 
he feems to have aimed at, as I found upon my 
nearer perulal of it, Addifon. 


To Yu'zzLe. v. ne To be bewildered in 
one’s own notions ; tobe awkward, 

Thefervantis a puzzling fool, that heeds nothing. 

L' Efivange. 

Pu'zzre. x. f. [fromthe verb.] Łmbar- 

ralment; perplexity. 

Men io great fortunes are {trangers to themfelves, 

and while they are inthe puzzle of bufinefs, they 

have no time to tend their health either of body or 


mind. Bacon. 
Pu'zzLer. #. f. [from puzzle] He who 
puzzles. 
Py’carc, xe f A bird. Ainfaorth, 


Py'GMEAN. adj. [from pygmy.] Belong- 
ing to a pigmy. 

They, lels than fmallefl dwarfs in narrow room, 
Throng numberlefs like that pygmtean race 
Beyond the Indian mount. Milton. 

PY'GMY. 2. f. [prgnie, Fr. zvympai®. | 
Any dwarf; one of a nation fabled to be 
only three fpans high, and after long 
wars to have been deftroyed by cranes. 
Any thing little. 

If they deny the prefent fpontaneous production 
of larger plants, and confine the earth to as pygmy 
births in the vegetable kingdom, as they do in the 
other; yet furcly in fuch a fuppofed univerfal decay 
ot nature, even mankind itfelf that is now nourithed, 
though not produced, by the earth, mult have dege- 
perated in ftature and itrength in every generation 

Bentley. 
| PYLO'RUS. ze f. [zvan] The lower 
orifice of the tomach. 

PY'RAMID. 2. f. [pyramide, Fre rices, 
from zop, fire; becaute fire always afcends 
in the figure of acone.} A folid figure, 
whofe bafe is a polygon, and whofe fides 
are plain triangles, their feveral points 
meeting in one. Harris, 

Know, fir, that I will not wait pinion’d at your 
mafter’s court; rather make my country’s high 
pyransids my gibbet, and hang me up in chains. 

Shak/peare. 

An hollow cryflal pyravrid he takes, 

In frmamental waters dipt above, 
Orit a broad extinguisher he makes, 


And hoods the fumes. Dryden. 


QUA 


fpoxen, according to the manner of the 
French, coit: the name of this letter is 
cue, trom queve, French, tail; its torm 


| being thatof an O with a tail. 
| 


Quas. nf { derived, by Skinner, from 


gobic, the Latin name.}] A fort of fih. | 
(guacken, Dutch, tol 


To QUACK, o 2, 
ciy as a goole. | 


ihe ON 
Part of the ore is fnot injo quadrilateral pyram’? 
Wb ocd war J, 
PYRAMIDAL. l adj. [from py ramid. | 
Pyramioicat. § Having the form of 
a pyramid. 

Of which fort likewife are the gems or ftones, 
that are here fhot into cubes, into pyramidal forms, 
or into angular columns, Woodward. 

The pyramidical idea of its fame, upon occafion 
of the candles, is what is in quettion. Locke, 

PYRAMIDICALLY, adv. [from pyran 
dical.) In form of a pyramid. 

Olympus is the largeit, and therefore he makes it 
the bafisupon which Offa ftands, ihat being the next 
to Olympus in magnitude, and Pelion being the 
leaft, is placed above Offa, and thus they rife pyra- 
midically, Broome. 

Py'raMis. ».f. A pyramid. 

The form of a fyramis in flame, which we 
ufually fee, is merely by accident, and that the air 
about, by quenching the fides of the flame, crufheth 
it, and extenuateth it into that form, tor of itfelf it 
would be round, and therefore fmoke isin the figure 
of a pyramis ceverfed; for the zir quencheth the 
flzme, and receiveth the fmoke. Bacon. 

Pyre.w.f. [pyra, Lat.] A pile to be burnt. 

When his brave fon upon the fun’ral pyre 
He faw extended, and his beard on fire, Dryden. 

With tender billet-doux he lights the pyre, 


And breathes three am’rous fighs to raile the fire. 
Pope. 


| Pyri’tes. 2 /. {from =p]  Fireftone. 


Pyrites contains fulphur, fometimes arfeaick, 
always iron, and fometimes copper. Woodward. 


Py'ROMANCY. af, [ruzomavrie.| Divi- 
nation by fire. 
Divination was invented by the Pcrfians, and ig 
feldom or never taken in a good fenfe: there are 
| four kinds of divination, hydromancy, pyromancy's 
aeromancy, geomancy, Ayliffe. 
PyROTE'CHNICAL, adj, [fyrotechnique, 
Fr. from pyrotechnicks.| Engaged or 
fkilful in fireworks, 
PYROTE’CHNICKS, æ. / [7v and 
zix] Theat of employing fire to ufe 
or pleafure; the art of fireworks, 
PYROTE'CHNY, x, f. [ pyrotechnic, French.] 
The art of managing fre. 
Great difcoveries have been made by the meang 
of pyrctechny and chymiltry, which in late ages 


have attained to a greater height than formerly. 
Hale. 


PY'’'RRHONISM. 2. f. [from Pyrrho, the 
founder of the fkepticks.] Skepticifin ; 
univerfal doubt. 

Pyx. z. f. [pyxis, Latin.] The box in 
which the Romaniits keep the holt. 


QUA 
1, Tocry like a duck, This word is often 
written guaake, to reprefent the Jound 


better. . 
Wild ducks guack where grafshoppers did fing. 


AIT Ze 
2. To chatter boaftinely ;>to brag loudly 5 
to talk oftentatiouily. 


v® 3 


QUA 


Relieve mechanick virtuoft 
Can raife them mounta'ns in Potofi, 
Seek out for plents with fignatures, 
To quack of univerfal cures, Hudibras. 
Quack. 2. /. [from the verb. | 
1. A boaftful pretender to arts which he 
does not underhand. 
The cl:ange, fchools and pulpits are full of quacks, 
jugelers and plagiaries. L’ Efirange 
Some gracks in the art of teaching, pretend to 
make young gentlemen mafters of the languages, 
before they can be matters of common fen'e. 
Felton. 
2. A vain boattful pretender to phytick ; 
one who proclaims his own medical abi- 
lities in publick places. 
At the farft appearance that a French guzck made 
in Paris; a boy walked before him, publifhing with 
a thrill voice, ** My father cures all forts of dittem- 
pers;’” to which the doctor added in a grave man- 
ner, ‘* Vhechild faystrue.’” Addifon. 
3. An artful tricking practitioner in 
phyfick. 
Defpairing guacks with curfes fied the place, 
And vile attorneys, now an ulelefs race. Pope. 
Qua‘cKery. x. f. [from guack.] Mean or 
bad acts in phyficks ; falfe pretenfions to 
any art. 


QUA'CKSALVER. % f. [quack and falve.] 
One who brags of medicines or falves; 
a medicafter ; a charlatan, 

Saltimbancoes, guackfalvers and charlatans de- 
ceive the vulgarin lower degrees; were /Efop alive, 
the Piazza and the Pont Neuf could fpeak their 
fallacies. Brown. 

Many poor country vicars, for want of other 
means, are driven to their Mifts; to turn mounte- 
banks, guackfalvers and empiricks. Burton. 

‘s dj dr l 

QuaDRAGE'SIMAL, adj, [guadragefimal, 

Fr. quadragefima, Lat,| Lenten; belong- 
ing to lent; ufed in lent. 

1 have compofed prayers out of the church col- 
le&ts, adventual, guadragefimal, pafchal, or pente- 
cottal. Sanderfan. 

QUA’DRANGLE, ». /. [quadratus and 
augulus, Lat.] A fquare; a furface with 
four right angles. 

My choler being overblown 
With walking once about the quadrangle, 


1 come totalk. Shak/fpeare. 
The efcurtal hath a quadrangle for every month 
in the year. Howel. 


QUADRANGULAR, adj [from quadrangle.) 
Square; having tour right angles. 

Common falt fhooteth into little cry(tals, coming 

near to a cube, fometimes into fyuare plates, fome- 

times into thort gxadrangalar prilms. Grew. 

Each environed with a crutt, contorming itfel! to 

the planes, is of a figure quadrangular. Woodward. 

I was placed at a yuadrangu/ar table, oppotite to 

the mace- bearer, Specfator. 


QUA'DRANT. z. f. [guadrans, Lat.] 
1. The fourth part; the quarter. 

ln fixty-thiee years may be lot eighteen days, 
omitting the intercalation of one day every fourth 
year, avowed lor this quadrant or fix hours fuper- 
numerary. Brown, 

2. Lhe quarter of a circle. 

The obliquity of the ecliptics to the equator, and 
from thence the diurnal ditlerences of the fun’s right 
2fzenfions, which finith their variations in each 
gsadrant of the circle of the ecliptick, being joined 
to the former inequality, arifing from the excentni- 
city, makes thefe quarterly and seeming irregular 
inequalities of natural days. Holder. 

3. An initruinent with which altitudes are 
taken. 

Some had compafies, others guadranrs, Tatler. 

“Phin taper fucks mult from one center part ; 
Let thele into the guadrani’s form divide. Gay. 


QuaDRA'NTaL, adj. [from guadrant.} In 
cluded in the fourth part of a circle. 


To fill that {pace of dilating, proceed in ftrait 
lines, and difpole of iole hues in a variety of paral- 


QUA 


lels: and to do that in a guadrantal pace, there 
appears but one way poffible , to form al! the inter- 
fcétions, which the branches make, with angles of 
forty-five degrees only. Derkam, 

Qu A'DRATE, adj. | quadrats, Lat. | 

1. Square; having tour equal and paraliel 
fides. 

2. Divifible into four equal parts, 

The sumberof ten hath been extolled, as contain- 
ing even, odd, long and plain, quadrate aud cubical 
numbers. Brown. 

Some tell us that the years “lofes fpeaks of were 
fomewhat above the monthly year, containing in 
them thirty-fix days, which is a number guwdrate. 

Flakewill, 

3. [quadrans, Lat.) Suited; applicable. 

This perhaps were more properly quad- 
rant, 

The word confumption, being applicable to a 
proper or improper confumption, requires a generical 
defeription, quadrate to both. Harvey. 

QUA'DRATE. z. f. 
1, A fquare; a furface with four equal and 
parallel fides. 

And ’twixt them both a guadrate was the bafe, 
Proportion’d equally by feven and nine ; 

Nine was the circle fet in heaven’s place, 
All which compacted, made a goodly diapafe. 
Spenfer. 

Whether the exact guadrate or the long fyuare be 
the better, is not well determined ; 1 preter the 
latter, provided the length do not exceed the latitude 
above one third part. Wetton, 

The powers militant 
That ftood for heav’n, in mighty guadrate join’d 
Of union irrefiftible, mov'd on 
In filence their bright legions. Milton. 
To our underftanding a guadrate, whofe diagonal 
is commenturale to one of the fides, is a plain con- 
tradiction. í More. 
2. [guadrat, Fr.) In aftrology, an afpe& 
of the heavenly bodies, wherein they are 
diftant from each other ninety degrees, 
and the fame with quartile. Did, 
To Qua’DRATE. v. 2. [quadro, Lat. guad- 
rery Fre] To fuit; to be accommodated. 

Aniftotle’s rules for epick poetry, which he had 

drawn trom his reflections upon Homer, cannot be 
fuppoled to guadrate exactly with the heroick poems, 
which have been made fiance his time ; as it is plain, 
his rules would have been (till more perfect, could he 


have perufed the /Eneid. Additn. 
QuaDRA'TICK. adj. Four fquare; belong- 
ing to a fquare. Dist, 


QUADRA'TICK equations. In algebra, are 
fuch as retain, on the unknown fide, the 
{quare of the root or the number fought; 
and are of two forts; firt, fimple quad- 
raticks, where the fquare of the unknown 
root is equal to the abfolute number 
given; tecondly, afed quadraticks, 
which are fuch as have, between the 
highett power of the unknown number 
and the abfolute number given, fome 
intermediate power of the unknown 
number. Harris. 


QUA'DRATURE. ». f. (quadrature, French; 
quadratura, Lat.? 


1. The a& of fquaring. 

The tpeculations of algebra, the dodtrine of infi- 
nites, and the quadrature of curves, thould not 
intrench upon our ftudies of morality. Watts. 

2. The firit and laft quarter of tne moon. 

It is full moon, when the earth being between the 
fun and moon, we fee all the enlightened part of 
the moon; new moon, when the moon being 
between us and the fun, its enlightened part is turned 
from us; and half moon, when the moon being in 
the guadratures, we fee but half the enlizhtencd 

art. Locke. 
3. The fate of being fquare; a quadrate ; 
a fquare, 
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All things parted by th’ empyreal bounds, 
His quadrature from thy orbicular world. ° Milton, 


QuanrRe NNIAL, adj. [quadrieunium, from 


quatuar and annus, Lat.] 
t. Compriling four years. 
2. Happening once in four years. 


QualoriBLy. adj, [from guadro, Latin. ] 


‘That may be fquared. 

Sir Ifaac Newton difcovered a way of attaining 
the quantity of all gvadtrib/e curves analytically, by 
his method of fluxions, fome time before the 
year 1688. Der bam, 


QUADRI'FID. adj, [quadrifidis, Latin, | 


CJoven into four divifions. 


QUADRILA'TERAL. adj. [guadrilutere, 


Fr. guutuor and latus, Lart.] Having four 
fides. 
Tin incorporated with cryttal, difpofes it to fhoot 
into a guste ilateral pyramid, fometimes placed on a 
quadrilateral hafe or column. Woodward, 


QUADRILA’TERALNESS. mf. [from gra- 


drilatercl.| ‘The property of having 
four right lined fides, forming as many 
right angles. Dié. 


QUADRI'LLE, 7e fe A game at cards. 


Di, 


uva'DRINGL fh uadrinus, Lat. A 
WG 


mite; a fmall piece of money, in value 
about a farthing. Baily. 


QuaDRINO'MICAL, adje [quatuor and 


nomen, Latin. | Confilting cf tour deno- 
minations, Did. 


QUADRIPA'RTITE. adj. [quatuor and 


partitus, Lat.) Having four parties; 
divided into four parts. 


QuADRIPARTITELY. adv, [from gua- 


dripartite.} In a quadripartite difri- 
bution. 


QUADRIPARTI'TION. x. f. A divifion by 


tour, or the taking the fourth part of 
any quantity or number. Did, 


QuaDRIPHY’LLOUS., adj. [quatuor and 


g four leaves. 


Quadro». | Hav ing 


UADRIREME. 2. /. [quadriremis, Lat. 
t y 


A galley with four banks of oars. 


QUADRISY'LLABLE., 7. f. [quatuor and 


fyllabie.| A word of four fyllables. 


QUADRIVA'LVES. ze fa [quatuor and 


walye. Lat.]} Doors with four folds. 


QuapRivial. adj. [quadrivium, Latin.] 


Having four ways meeting in a point. 


QUA'DKUPED, 7., f. (quadrupede, Fr. guad- 


rupes, Latin.] An animal that goes on 
four legs, as perhaps all beatts. 

The ditferent Rexure and order of the joints is not 
difpofed in the elephant, as in other gasadrupeds. 


Brows, 
The fang teeth, eye teeth, or dentes canini ot lome 
quadruprd, Wordquaid. 


Mott quadrupedes, that live upon herbs, have 

incifor teeth to pluck and divide them. <Ardzzhnor. 
The king of brutes, 

Of guadrapeds l only mean. Swifti. 


Qua'pRuPED. aaj. Having four feet. 


The cockney, traveiling into the country, ìs fur- 
prized at many actions of the quadruped and winged 
animals. Palts. 


QUA'DRUPLE. adj. [guadruple, French; 


quadruples, Lat.) Fourfold; four times 
told. 

A law, that to bridle theft doth punih thieves 
with a quadruple rettitution, hath an end which walk 
continue as long as the woria itelt conuinueth. 

licoker. 

The fives of men cn earth might have continued 
double, treble, or quadruple, to any of the longeit 
times of the firtt age. Raleigh. 

Fat refrefhes the blood in the penury of aliment 
during the wintery ard fone animals have a gwad- 
ruple caule Arbuthette 


QUA 


Je QUADRU'PLICATE. v.n, [guadru- 
flr, Fr. quadreplico, Lat.) To double 
twice; to make fourfold. 

QUADRUPLICA'TION. x. /. [from guad- 
rup-icate.| Lhe taking a thing four times. 

QUa'DRUPLY. adu. (from guadruple.] To 
a fourfold quantity. 

lf the perion accufed maketh his innocence 
appear, the acculer is put to dcath, and out of his 
goods the innocent perlon 1s guadvuply recompented. 
Swift. 

CULE'RE, [Lat.] Enquize; feek: a word 
put when any thing is recommended to 
inquiry. 

Quære, il'is {teeped in the fame liquor, it may 
not prevent the fly and grub. Mortimer. 

Jo QUAFF. v. a. [Of this word the deri- 
vation is uncertain: Junius, with his 
ufual idlenefs of conjeQture, derives it 
from the Greek, xvz@icew in the Eolick 
Gialeét ufed for xvetiGiw, Skinner frou 


goof, as go of, gof, quif, quaf. lt 

comes from coeffer, rench, to be drunk. | 

To drink ; to {wallow in large draughts. 
He calls for wine; a health, quoth he, as if 

Ti’ ad been abroad caroufing to his mates 

After a ftorm, gvaffi off the mufcadel, 

And threw the fops all in the fexton’s face. Shak/p. 

I found the prince, 

With fuch a deep demeanor in great forrow, 

That tyranny, which never guafft out blood, 
Would, by beholding him, have wath’d his knife 
With gentle eye-drops. Shakfpeare, 

On flow’ rs repos'd,and with rich flow’rets crown’d, 

They eat, they drink, and in communion fwect 

Quaffimmortality and joy. — _ Mitton, 

To K FF. v. n.e To drink luxurioufly. 

We may contrive this afternoon, 
And guuff caroufes to our mittrefs’ health. Shak/pe 
Belihazzer, guaffing in the facred veffels of the 
temple, fees his fatal fentence writ by the fingers ot 
God. South. 
Twelve days the gods their folemn revels keep, 

And guaff with blamelefs Ethiops in the deep. Dry. 

Qua’Frer.z./[from quaf. ]He who quaffs. 

Jo ERNE: u.n. [A low word, I fup- 

pofe, formed by chance.] To feel our, 

‘This feems to be the meaning. 

Ducks, having larger nerves that come into their 
bills than geele, quagcr and grope out their meat 
the moft. Derbam. 

Qua'ccy. adj. [from guagmire.] Boggy ; 
foft; not folid. dinfw. This word is 
fomewhere in C/ariffa, 

QUAGMIRE. n. fn [that iS, guakemire. } 
A faking marh; a bog that trembles 
under the feet. 

The fen and quagmire, fo marith by kind, 
Are to be drained. ufer. 
Your hearts 1’Jl tamp out with my horfe’s heels, 
And make a gzagmire of your mingled brains. Shak. 
Poor Tom ! whom the foul fiend hath led through 
ford and whirlpool, o'si bog and quagmire. Shakip. 
‘he wet particles might have eafily ever mingled 
with the dry, and fo all had esther beealea or quug- 
mire. dire. 
The brzin is of fuch a clammy confiltence, that 
it Can no more retain motion than a guagmire. Glan, 

Quaip. part. [Ot this participle I know 
not the verb, and believe it cnly put by 
Spenjer, who often took great liberties, 
for guailed, for the poor convenience of 
his rhyme. | Crufhed ; dejected ; depreffed 

Therewith his fturdy courage foon was guaid, 

And all his feufes were with a fudden dread difmaid. 

Spenjer. 
To QUAIL. v. x, [quelen, Dutch.) 
1. To languilh; to fink into dejection ; to 
lofe fpirit. Spexfer. Not in ufe. 
Fle wiites there is no gualing now ; 
Becaufe the king is certainly pollen 


Of all our purpofes. Slak/peare, 


QUA 


This may plant courage in their quar/ing breaks, 
For yet is hope of life and victory. Shak/peare. 

After Solyman had with all his power in vain 
befieged Rhodes, his hzughty courage began to guai/, 
fo that he was upon point to have raifed his fiege. 

Knolles. 
While rocks Rand, 
And rivers ftir, thou can’tt not thrink or guail ; 
Yea, when both rocks and all things hal! difband, 
Then (halt thou be my rock and tower.  Lerdere. 

When Dido’s ghoft appear’d, 

It made this hardy warriour guail. Wan. Pr. of Tr. 

At this theevrant’s courage quails. Cleaveland. 

2, Totade; to decline. 

To pals the quasling and withering of all things by 
the recefs, and their reviving by the reaccefs ot the 
fun, the fap in trees precifely follows the motion of 
the fun. Hakewill. 

Jo QUAIL. v. a. [cpellan, Saxon.| To 
cruth ; to quell; to deprefs; to fink ; to 


overpower. Not ufed. 
To drive him to difpair, and quite to guail, 

He fhewed him painted ina table plain 

The damned ghoils. Spenfer. 
Three, with hery courage, he affails ; 

Three, all as kings adain’d in royal wife: 

And cach fucceifive after other guai/s, 

Still wond’ring whence fo many king's should rife. 


Daniel. 
QuaiL. z. f. [quaglia, Italian.] A bird of 
game. 
His guails ever 
Eeat mine. Shak/peare. 


Hen birds have a peculiar fort of voice, when they 
would call the male, which is fo eminent in quails, 
that men, by counterfeiting this voice with a guail 
pipe, eafily drew the cocks into their {nares. Raye 

A frefher gale 
Sweeping with fhadowy guft the field of com, 
While the guai? clamours for his running mate. 
Ibomfon. 
Qualitpiee. w. f. [guail and pife,] A pipe 
with which fowlers allure quails. 

A dith of wild fowl furnithed ‘converfation, con- 
cluded with a late invention for improving the 
quail pipes Addivon. 

QUAINT, adj. [coint, Fr. comptus, Lat. | 
1, Nice; fcrupuloufly, minutely, fuperflu- 
oufly exact; having petty elegance. 

Each ear fucks up the words a true love feattereth, 
And plain fpecch oft, than guaizt phrafe framed is. 

Sidney. 

You were glad to be employ ’d, 

Tothew how guint an orator you are. Shakfpeare. 

He fpends fome pages about two fimilitudes; one 
of mine, and another guainter ot hisown. Stiliing. 

2. Subtile; artful, Obsolete. 

As clerkes been full fubtle and guvains, Chaucer, 

Whats the efficient caufe ot aking? furely a 
guaine queftion? Yet a queftion that has been 
moved. Holyday. 

3. Neat; pretty; exact. 
But for a tine, quaint, graceful and excellent 
fathion, your’s is worth tenon’t. Shak{peare. 
Her mother hath intended, 
That, guaint in green, fhe shall be losfe enreb’d 
With ribbands pendent, flaring *bout her head. 
Shuk/peare. 
I never faw a better fafhion’d gown, 
More guaizt, more pleafing, nor more commend- 
able. Shakipeare. 
4. Subtly excogitated ; firefpun. 
UII fpeak of frays, 
Like a fine braggirg youth, and tell quaint lies, 
How honourable ladies fought my love, 


Which 1 denying, they fell fick and died. Shut/p. 
He his fabrick oi the heav’ns 

Hath left to their difputes, perhaps to move 

His laughter at their guaint opinions wide 

Hereafter. Milton. 


5. Quaint is, in Spenjer, quailed ; deprefled, 
I believe by a very licentious irregularity, 
With fuch fair Night him Guyon fail’d : 
Till at the laft, all breathlefs, weary and faint, 
Him fpying, with freth onfet he affail’d, 
And kindling new his courage, feeming guint, 
Struck him fo hugely, that through great conftraint 
He made him ftoop. Spevfer. 


QUA 
6. Affected: foppith, ‘This is not the true 


idea of the word, which Swift feems not 
to have well underftood. 

To this we owe thofe maonftrous productions, 
which under the name of trips, pies, amufementsy 
and other conceited appellations, have over-run us, 
and l with l could fay, thole quaint fopperics were 
wholly abfent from graver fubjects. Swift. 

Quai ntLy. adv. [from guaint.] 
1. Nicely; exattly ; with petty elegance. 

When was old Sherewood’s hair more guaint/y 

curl'd, 
Or Nature’s cradle more enchas’d and purl’d. ben F- 
2. Artfully. 
Breathe his faults fo guaintly, 
That they feem the taints of liberty, 
The flath ard outbreak of a fiery mind. Shu /p, 
3- Ingenioufly with fuccefs, ‘itis is not 
the true fenfe. 
As my Buxoma 
With gentle finger ftroak’d her milky care, 
I qusinily tole a kifs. Gey 
Qual'nrness. x. Je [from quaiut.] Nicety 5 
petty elegance. 

There is a certain majefty in fimplicity, which is 

far above a!l the quaintve/s of wit. Pope. 
To Quake. v. a. [cpacan, Saxon. ] 
1. To fhake with cold or fear ; to tremble. 

Dorus threw Pamela behind a tree, where fhe ftood 
guaking like the partridge on which the hawk is 
ready to feize. Sidney. 

If Cupid hath not fpent all his quiver in Yenice, 


thou wilt guake for this. Shak {peare. 
Do tuch buftnefs as the better cay 
Would guake to look on. Shakfpeare. 


Who honours not his father, 
Henry the fifth, that made all France to guake, 
Shake he his weapon at us, and pafsby.  Shak/s. 

The mountains guake at hin, aod the hills melt, 
and the earth is burnt at his pretence. Nahai. 

Son cf man eat thy bread with guxtizg, and dr:nk 
thy water with trembling and carcfulnels. Ezekiel. 

The quaking pow'rs of height ftood in amaze. 

Cowley. 

In fields they dare not fight where honour calls, 
The very noife of war their fouls does wound, 

They gxuke but hearing their own trumpets found. 
Drydzne 
z. To fhake ; not to be folid or firm. 
Next Smedley div’d; flow circles dimpled o'er 
The quaking mud,that clos’d and op’d ro mare. Pope. 
Quake. x. Ja [from the verb ] A thudder; 
a tremulous agitation. 
As the earth may fornetimes Shake, 
For winds fhut up will caule a quase; 
So often jealoufy and fear 
Stol’n to mine heart, caufe tremblings there. Suck/. 
Ua’ KING- GRASS, 1. f. [phalaris, Latin. } 
An herb. Ainfeworth, 
QuaLiFica’TION. mf. (qualification, Fr. 
from gualify. | 
1, That which makes any perfon or thing 
fit for any thing. 

It is in the power of the prince to make piety and 
virtue become the tathion, it he would make them. 
neceflary gualificutions for preferment, Swift. 

2. Accomplithment. 

Good gualificatiors of mind enable a magiftrate 
to perform his duty, and tend to create a publick 
efteem of him. Auerburye 

3. Abatement; diminution. 

Neither had the waters of the flood infufed fuch 
an impurity, as thereby the natural and powerful 
operation of all plants, herbs, and truits woon the 
earth received a guulification and harmlul change. 

Rakich. 
To QUA'LIFY. v. a. [gualifier, French. ] 
te To ft for any thing. 

Place over them fuch governors, as may he grali- 

fied w fuch manrer as may govern the place. Dacar. 

I bequeath to Mr. John Whiteway the Ium ct one 
hundred pounds in order to qualify him tor a furggon. 

Serji. 
2. To furnifh with qualifications. 
That which ordinary men are fit for, iam gual- 
fsd in; and the bettof me isdiligence, Sik j p 
Zi 
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She is of good eiteem, 
Wer dowry wealthy, and of worthy birth, 
Befide fo qualified, as may befeem 
The fpoufe of any noble gentleman. Shatfpeare. 
3. To make capable of any employment or 
privilege ; as, he is qwa/ifed to kill game. 
4. Toabate; to foften ; to diminifh. 
I have heard, 
Your grace hath ta’en great pains to gualify 
His rig'tous courfe, Shakfpeare. 
I do not {cek to quench your love’s hot fire, 
But quz/ify the five's extreme rage, 
Left it Mould burn above the bounds of reafon. 
Shak/peare. 

I have drunk but one cup to-night, and that was 
craftily gualified too; and behold what innovation 
it makes here. Shakfpeare. 

They would report that they had records for 
twenty thoufand years, which mutt needs be a very 
great untruth, unlefs we will qualify it, expounding 
their years not of the revolution ot the fun, but of 
the moon. Abbot. 

le hath fo pleafed God to provide forall living 
creatures, wherewith he hath filled the world, that 
fuch inconveniences, as we contemplate afar off, are 
found by trial and the witnefs of men’s travels, to be 
fo gualifed, as their is no portion of the earth made 
In vain. Raleigh. 

So happy “tis you move in fuch a fphere, 

As your high majelty with awful fear 

In human breafts might _gualify that fire, 

Which kindled hy thofe eyes had flamed higher. 
Waller. 

Children fhould be carly inftru€ted in the true 
eftimate of things, by oppofing the good to the evil, 
and compenfating or gualifying one thing with 
another, L' Eftrange. 

My propofition I have guz/ifed with the word, 
often; thereby making allowance for thofe cafes, 
veherein men of excellent minds may, by a long 
practice of virtue, have rendered even the heights 
and rigours of it delightful. Atterbury. 

5. Toeate; to afluage. 

He balm: and herbs thereto apply’d, 
Andevermore with mighty tpells them charm'd, 
Vhat in hort {pace he has them qualified, 

Acd him rettor’d to health that would have dy’d. 


Spenfer, 
6. To modify ; to regulate. 
lt hath no larinx or throttle to gva/if} the found. 
brown. 
Qua'Lity. xe f. [qualitas, Latin; gualite, 
french, ] 
1. Nature relatively confidered, 

Thefe, being of a far other nature and grality, are 
not fo ttridtly or everlaftingly commanded in {crip- 
ture. Foker. 

Other creatures have not judgment to examine 
the quality of that which is done by them, and 
thereiore in that they do, they neither can accufe 
nor approve themfelves. Hooker. 

Since the event of an ation ufually follows the 
nature or quality of it, and the guality follows the 
rule directing it, it concerns a man, in the framing 
of his a€tions, not to be deceived in the rule, South. 

The power to produce any idea in our mind, I 
call quality of the fubjeét, whercin that power is. 

Locke. 
2. Property; accidental adjund. 

In the divifisn of the kingdom, it appears not 
v-hich of the dukes he values molt; for qualities are 
fo weighed, that curiofity in neither can make choice 
ofcither’s moiety. Shakfpeare. 

No fenfible yualities, as light and colour, heat 
and found, can be fubfiftent in the bodies them- 
felves abfolutely confidered, without a relation to our 
eyes and ears, and other organs of fenfe: thefe 
gualities are anly the effects of our fenfation, which 
arife from the different motions upon our nerves 
from objects without, according to their various 
m dification and pofition, Bentley. 

3. Particular cfiċacy. 

O, mickle is the powerful grace, that lies 
In pluntsphezbs, tones, and their truc qualisies. 

i. Shak/p ewe, 
4. Difpofition ; temper. 
Lo-night we'll wander through the frects, and 


ro. Perfons of high rank. 
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ç. Virtue or vice. 


One doubt remains, faid 1, the dames in green, 
What were their zvalities, and who their queen? 


Dryden, 


6. Accomplifiment; qualification, 


He had thofe gualities of herfemanthip, dancing, 


and fencing, which accompany a good breeding. 
Clarendon. 


7. Character. 


The attorney of the dutchy of Lancafter partakes 
of both gualities, partly of a judge in that court, 
and purtly of an attorney general, Bacon. 

We, who are hearers, may be allowed fume 
opportunities in the gua/ity of tanderseby. Swift. 


S$. Comparative or relative rank. 


It is with the clergy, if their perfons be refpected, 
even as itis with other men; their guasity many 
times far beneath that which the dignity of their 
place requireth. Hooker. 

We lived moft joyful, obtaining acquaintance with 
many of the city, not of the meanett quality. Bacon. 

The matters of thefe horfes may be admitted to 
dine with the lord lieutenant: this is to be donc, 
what gualiry foever the perfons are of. Temple, 


g. Rank ; fuperiority of birth or ftation. 


Let him be fo entertained, as fuits with gentlemen 
of ycur knowing toa itrangerot his g-tality. Shakj. 
Collectively. 

I (hall appear at the mafquerade dreffed up in my 
feathers, that the guz/ity may fee how pretty they 
will look in their travelling habits. Addifon. 

Of all the fervile herd, the worlt is he, 

Thatin proud dulnefs joins with gvality, 
A conftant critick at the great man's board, 
To fetch and carry nonfenfe for my lord. Pope. 

‘Vo quality belongs the higheft place, 

My lord comes forward; forward let him come! 
Ye vulgar! at your peril give him room. Young. 


QUALM. x./. [cpealm, Saxon, a fudden 


ftroke of death.] A fudden fit of fick- 


nefs; a fudden feizure of fickly languor. 
Some fudden gxalm hath ftruck me to the heart, 
And dimm‘d mine eyes, that I can read no further, 
Shok/peare. 
Compar’d to thefe ftorms, death is but a gva/m, 
Hcl] fomewhat lightfome, the Bermudas calm. 
Donne, 
I And a cold gu2/m come over my heart, that l 
faint, I can fpeak no longer. Howel. 
All maladies, 
Of ghaftly fpafin, or racking torture gualms 
Of heart-fick agony. Ailton. 
For who, without a gualm, hath ever look’d 
On holy garbage, though by Homer cook'd? Rofe. 
They have a fickly uneafinefs upon them, fhitt- 
ing and changing from one error, and from one 
guaim to another, hankering atter novelties. L? ZA. 
Thy mother well deferves that fhort delight, 
The naufeous galms of ten long months and travail 
to requite. Dryden. 
When he hath ftretched his veffels with wine to 
their utmoft capacity, and is prown weary and fick, 
and feels thole galms and difturbances that ufually 
attend fuch excetics,he refolves,that he will hereatter 
contain himfclf within the bounds of fobriety. Cula, 
The gxalms or ruptures o! your blood 


Rife in proportion to your fuod. Prior, 


QualimisH. edje [from gualm.} Seized 


with fickiv languor. 
l am gualmifh atihefincll of leck. Shak/peare. 
You drop into the place, 
Carclefs and gualmijh witha yawning face. Dry.ten. 


Quandary. ve f. [quien dirai je, French. 


Skinnera | A doubt; a difficulty ; an un- 
certainty. A low word, 


UA'NTITIVE., adj, [guantitivus, Latin. ] 
Eftimable according to quantity. 

This explication of rarity and dentity, by the 
compafition of fubltance with quanuty, may give 
liide fatiefadtion to fuch who are apt to conceive 
therein no other compotition or refolution, but fuch 
ws our fenfes thew us, in compounding and dividing 
bodies according to ywantitive parts. Digby. 


5. A large portion, 


QuaARANTAIN, 
Qua/RANTINE, f 


QUA 


1, That property of aay thing which may 


be encrezfed or diminithed. ; 
Quantity is what may be increafed or diminifhed. 
Cheyne. 


2. Any indeterminate weight or meafure : 


as, the metals were in different gucntitics. 


oh Bulk or weight, 


Unfkili'’d in hallebore, if thou fhoul dit try 
To mix tt, and miltake the uantiiys 
‘The rules ot phylick wou'd azainit thee cry. 
Dryden. 


4, A portion; apart. 


li l were faw'd into gvantities, I Mould make 
four dozen of fuch bearded hermites ftaves as matter 
Shavowe Shakfpeare. 
This is not regular. 

The warm ant feorbutical plants, taken in guarte 
tities, will occahon ftinking breath, and corrupt the 
bloud. Arbuthnot. 


6. ‘Ihe meafure of time in pronouncing a 


fy lable. 


So varying ft:ll their moods, obferving yet in all 
Their gesantitics, their rcfts, their cenfures metrical. 
Drayton, 
The eafy pronunciation of a mute before a liquid 
does not neceflarily make the preceding vowel, by 
pofition, long in guaztity; as patrem. Folder. 


QUANTUM, n.f, | Latin. ] ‘The quantity; 


the amount. 

The quantum of prefbyterian merit, during the 
reign of that illeadvifed prince, will cafily be 
computed. Swift. 
n. ja [quarantain, ¥r.] 

The fpace of forty 
days, being the time which a fhip, fuf- 
pected of infection, is obliged to fore 
bear intercourfe or commerce. 

Pals your guarantine among loms of the churches 
round this town, where you may learn to {peak 
before you venture ta expofe your parts in a city 
congregation, Swift, 
UARRE. z. /. A quarry. Notin ufe. 

Bzhold our diamonds here, as in the guarre they 

ftand. Draytore 


QUA’RREL, x. /. [querelle, French. ] 
1. A breach of concord. 


You and I may engage in this queftion, as far ac 
ejther of us Mall think profitable, without any the 
leait beginning of a quarrel, and then that will 
competently be removed trom fuch, as of which you 
cannot lope tofce an end. Hammond, 


2. A brawl; a petty fight; a fculHe. 


If I can falten but one cup upon him, 
With that which he hath drank to-night already, 
He'll be as full of guarre/ and offence, 


As iny young muitiefs’ dog. Shak{peare. 


sn difpute; a conreft. 


The part, which in this prefent guarre/ ftriveth 
againit the current and ttream ot laws, was a long 
while nothing feared. Hooter, 

It were a matter of more trouble than neceflity, 
to repeat in this guarre/ what has been alledged by § 
the worthies of our church. liolyday. 

Asif earth too natrow were for fate, 

On open feas their guaree/e they debate ; 
In hollow wood they tioatang armies beur, 
And force uapritier'd winds to bring ’cm near. 


Dryden 


. A caufe of debate. 

I could not dic any where fo contented, asin the 
king’s company; his caufe being jull, and his ywarred 
hunourable. Shakjpearc. 

Itvot in fervice of our God we fought, 

In meaner guarrelit this fword were thaken, 

Welt might thou gather in the gentle thought, 

So fair a princefs fliould not be forlaken. Fairfax. 


g- Something that gives aright to milchici, 


reprifal, or a¢étion. 
He thought he had a good quarrel to attack him. 
ElolingJhed, 
Wives are young men’s miltrefles, companions for 
middle age, and old men’s nurles; fo a man may 


have a geerre/ to marry when he will. Bason, 


| QUA'NTITY. a fa [quantité, Fr, quantitas, wie marry 
6. Objection 5 ill wall, 


Shakfpeare. i Latin.) 


note 
The guadisics of people. 


QUA 

Herodias had a parre! againn him, and would 
have killed him, but the could not. Mark. 
Weare apt to pick guarre/s with the world for 
every little toolery L' Effrange. 

T have no quarrel to the practice; it may be a 
diverting way. Á Felton. 
7. In Shak/seare, it feems to fignify any one 


peevith or malicious. 
Better 
She ne’er had known pomp, thaugh’t be temporal ; 
Yer if that guarrc/, fortune, do divorce 
Tr from the bearer, "tis a fuff ‘rance panging 
AS faul and body’s fev’ring. Herry VITI. 


8, [from guadren, Fr. guadrella, Italian.) 


An arrow with a {quare head. 

Itis reported by William Brito, that the arcuba- 
hta or arbalitt was firft thewed tothe French by our 
king Richard r. who was fhortly after flain hy a 

uarvel thereof. Camden. 

Twang’d the (tring, outflew the quarre/ long. 

Fairfax. 
To QUA'RREL. v. x. [quercller, French. ] 
1. To debate; to fcufle; to fquabble. 


I love the fport well, but I fhall as foon guwarre/ 
at it as any man. Shakfpeare. 
Your words have taken fuch pains, as if they 
labour'd 
To bring man-flaughter into form, fet quarrelling 
Upon the head of valour. Sbhak/peare. 
Wine drunken with excefs, maketh bitternefs of 
the mind, with brawling and gwarredling. Eccius. 
Beatts called fociable, guarre/ in huoger and lult; 
and the bull and ram appear then as much in fury 


and war, as the lion and the bear. Temple. 
2. To fall into variance. 
Our difcontented counties do revolt ; 
Our people quarrel with obedience. Shatfpeare. 


3. To fight ; to combat, 
Whence once the Perfian king was put to flight, 

The weary Macedons refus’d to fight ; 

Themfelves their own mortality confefs’d, 

And left the fon of Jove to guarre/ for the ref. 

` Dryden, 

4. To find fault; to pick objections, 

To admit the thing, and gxarrel about the name, 
is to make ourfelves ridiculous. 


Bramhall againf? Hobbes. 

They find out mifcarriages wherever they are, 

and forge them often where they are not; they 

gitarrel frk with the officers, and then with the 

prince and ftate. Temple. 
In a poem clegantly writ 

Twill not gxarrel with a flight miftake. Re/common, 

1 guarre/ not with the word, becaule ufed by Ovid. 

: Dryden. 

. To difagree; to have contrary princi- 

ples. 

Some things ari of {trance and quarrelling kind, 

The forepart lion and a faake behind. Cowley. 

QU A'RRELLER. v. f. [from guarrel.] He 
who quarrels, 

Qua/RRELLOUS, adj, [guerelleux, French. ] 
Petulant; eafily provoked to enmity ; 
guarrelfome. 

Ready in gybes, quick anfwered, faucy, and 
As quarredicus as the weazei. Shak peare. 
UA'RRELSOME. adje [from quarrel.) In- 
clined to brawls; eafily irritated; iraf- 
cible; cholerick; petulant. 

Cholerick and quarredjome perfons will engage one 
into their quarrels. Bacon. 

There needs no more to the fetting of the whole 
world in a flame, than a guarre/iome plaintiff and 
detendant. L’Eftrange. 

Qua’RRELSOMELY. adv. [from quarrel. 

` fome.) Ina quarrelfome manner; petu- 
lantly ; cholerickly. 

QUA'RRELSOMENESS. 2. f. [from quarrel. 

Jome.) Cholericknefs; petulance. 


Qua’eRy. xf. [quarré, French. ] 
1. A fquare. 


To take down a guarry of glafs to {cowre, fodder, 


band, andtofet it up agaia, is three haltpence a 
foure Mortiner. 


`Ţ` 


QUA 
2, [guadrean, Fr.] An arrow with a fquare 


head. 
The thaftsand guarries from their engines fly 
As thick as falling drops in April thow’rs, Fairfax. 
3, [from guerir, to feek, Fr. Skinner; 
from carry, Kennet.| Game flown at by 
a hawk: perhaps, any thing chafed, 
Your wife and babes 
Savagely flaughter’d ; to relate the manner, 
Were on the gvarryof thefe murdey'd deer 
To add the death of you. Shak/peare. 
She dwells among the rocks, on every fide 
With broken mountains ftrongly fortify’d ; 
From thence whatever can be feen furveys, 
And ttooping, on the flaughtcr’d guarry preys. 
x Sandys. 
So fcented the grim feature, and vp turn’d 
His noftrils wide into the murky air, 
Sagacious of his quarry. Milton. 
They their guns difcharge ; 
This heard fome fhips of ours, though out of view, 
And fwift as eagles to the guarry ficw. Waller. 
An hollow cryital pyramid he takesy 
In firmamental waters dip’t above, 
Of it a broad extinguifner he makes, 
And hoods the flames that to their guarry ftrove. 
Dryden. 
No toil, no hardhhip can retrain 
Ambitious man inur’d to pain ; 
The more confin’d, the more he tries, 
And at forbidden quarry Ries. Dryden, 
Ere now the god his arrows had not try’d, 
But on the trembling deer or mountain goat, 
At this new quarry he prepares to fhoot. Dryden. 
Let reafon then at her own quarry fly, 
But how can finite grafp infinity ? Dryden. 
4. [quarriere, quarrel, Fr, from carrig, 
Irifh, a ftone, Lye; craigge, Erfe, a 
rock.] A ftone mine; a place where 


they dig ftones. 
The fame is faid of ftone out of the guarry, to 
make it more durable. Bacon. 
Pyramids and tow’rs 
From diamond gzarries hewn, and rocks of gold. 
Milten. 
Here though grief my feeble hands up lock, 
Yet on the foften’d guarry would I fcore 
My plaining verfe as lively as before, 
An hard and unrelenting the, 
As the new-crufted Niobe; 
Or, what doth more of ftatue carry, 
A nun of the Platonick quarry. Cleaveland. 
He like Amphion makes thofe guairies leap 
Into fair figures from a confus’d heap. Waller. 
Could neceffity infallibly produce guarries of 
ftone, which are the materials of all magnificent 
ftructures ? Aliye. 
For them alone the heav’ns had kindly heat 
In eaftern gu:rmies, ripeniog precious dew. Di yden. 
As long asthe next coal-pit, quarry or chalk-pit 
will give abundant atteltation to what I write, to 
thefe l may very fafely appeal. Woodward, 
To Qua’RRY. ve #. [froin the noun.| ‘To 
prey upon. A low word not in ule. 
With cares and horrors at his heart, like the vul- 
ture that is day and night guarrying upon Prome- 
theus’s liver, L’ Efirarge. 
Qua/RRYMAN, z. fe [quarry and man.) 
One who digs in a quarry. 
One thomboidal bony fcale of the necdlce-fith, out 
of Stunsfeld quarry, the gwarryman aflured me was 
flat, covered over with fcales, and three foot long. 


Wocdward, 
QUART. xv. f/ [guart, French.) 
1. The fourth part; a quarter. Not in 
ufe. 


Albanaét had all the northern part, 
Which ot himfelf Albania he did call, 


Milton. 


And Camber did poffefs the weltern guart. Spenf. 


2. The fourth part of a gallon. 
When l have been dry, and bravely marching, it 
hath ferved me initead of a quart pot to drink in, 
> Shak/peare. 
You have made an order, that ale fhould be fold 
at three halfpence a gxurt. Swift. 
3+ (guarte, Fr.] The veffe! in which ftrong 
drink is commonly retailed, 


QUA 


You'd rail upon the hoftefs of the houle, 
And fay you would prefent her at the lect, 
Becaufe fhe bought ftone jugs and no feal’d grarts. 
Shakireare. 
UA'RTAN. 72, f. [febris quartana, Laiin. ] 
The fourth day ague. 

It were an uncomiortable receipt fora guartan 
ague, to lay the fourth book of Homer’s Iliads 
under one’s head. Brows. 

Callher the metaphyficks of her fex, 

And fay the tortures wits, as guartuns vex 
Phy ficians. Clerveland. 

Among thefe, guartans and tertians of a long 
continuance moft menace this fymptom. Harvry. 

A look fo pale no guurtan cver gave, 

Thy dwindled legs feem crawling to the grave. 
Dryden, 
QUARTA'TION, 2. f. [from guartus, Lat. | 


A chymical operation. 

In guartation, which refiners employ to purify 
gold, although threc parts of filver be foexquifitely 
mingled by fufion with a fourth part of gold, whence 
the operation is denominated, that the rcfulting mafs 
acquires feveral new qualities; yet, if you cait this 
mixture into aqua fortis, the filver will be diffolved 
in the men{truum, aud thegold like a dark powder 
will fall to the bottom, Bayle. 

QUA'RTER. w. /. [quart, gartier, Fr.) 
te A fourth part. 

Itis an accuftomed action with her, tofeem thus 
walling her hands; I have known her continue in 
this a garter of an hour. Shakfpeave, 

Suppofe the common depth of the fea, taking one 
place with another, to be about a quarter of a mile. 

Burnes. 

Obferve what ftars arife or difappear, 

And the four quarters of the rolling year. Drydez. 

Suppofing only three millions to be paid, ’tis 
evident that to do this out of commodities, they 
mutt, to the confumer, be raifed a qu.zrter in their 
price; fo that every thing, to him that ules it, mult 
be a quarter dearer. í Locke. 

2, A region of the fkies, as referred to the 


feaman’s card, 
I'll give thee a wind. 

—I myfelf have sll the other, 

And the very points they blow, 

And all the quarters that they know 

I’ th’ (hipman's card. Shat/peare. 
His praile, ye winds! that from four guarters 

blow, 

Breathe foft or loud. Miito 
When the winds in fouthero garters rife, 

Ships, from their anchors torn become their fport, 

And fudden tempefts rage within the port. Addi/on. 

3. A particular region of a town or country, 

The like is to be faid of the populoufnefs of their 

coafts and quarters there. Abbot. 
No leaven fhall be feen in thy quarters. Exodus. 
They had fettled here many ages fince, and overe 

fpread all the parts and quarters of this fpacious 

continent. fleylin. 
The fons of the church being fo much difperfed, 

though without being driven, into all gvarters of the 

land, there was fome extraordinary delign of divine 

wifdom in it. Spratte 
A bungling cobler, that was ready to ftarve at his 

own trade, changes his quarter, and {cts up for a 

doctor. f L' Efrarge. 

4. The place where foldiers are lodged or 


ftationed. 
Where is lord Stanley quarter'd ? 

—Unlefs I have milta’en my garters much, 

Huis regiment lies halfa mile 

South trom the mighiy power of the king. Shakf. 
Thou cant deferd as well as get, 

And never hadit one gutter beatup yet. Corv/ey, 
The quarters of the fev’ral chiets they fhow’d, 
Here Phenix, here Achilles made abode. Dryden. 

le was high time to {hilt my garters, Spectator, 

§- Proper ttation. 
They do beit, who, if they canrot but admit 
Jove, yet make it keep quarter, aud lever it wholly 


trein their ferious affairs. Bacon 
Swift to their fev’ral quarters halten then 
The cumbrous elements. Miltone 


6. Kemiilon of life; 


mercy granted by a 
conqueror, : 


QUA 
He magnified his own clemency, now they were 
at his mercy, to offer them guarfer for their lives, 
if they gave up the cattle. Clarendon. 
When the cocks and lambs le at the mercy of 
cats and woives, they mutt never expect better 
quarter: L'Efirarge. 
Diftover the opinion of your enemies, which is 
commonly the trucft; {or they will give you no 
quater, and allow nothing to complaifance, Dryd. 
Treatinent fhown to an enemy. 
Tothe youre if you give any tolerable guartcr, 
you indulge thein in thetridlenefs and ruin them. 
Collier. 
Mr. Wharten, who detetcd fome hundreds of 
the bithop’s miltakes, meets with very ill gxarrer 
from hislordthip. | Swift. 
$. Friendfhip ; amity; concord. Not now 
in ufe. 


7° 


friends, all but now, 
In quarter and in terms like bride and groom 
Divetting them for bed, and then, but now 
Swords out, and tilting one at othei’s breaftse Shaa f. 
ç. A meafure of eight buthels. 
The foil fo fruitful that an acre of land well 


ordered will return 200 buthels or 25 quarter of 
corti). 


Heyli». 

10. Falfe quarter is a cleft or chink in a 
quarter ot a horfe’s hoot from top to bot- 
tom; it generally happens on the infide of 
jt, that being the weakeft and thinneft 
part. 


Jo QUA'RTER. v.a. [from the noun. } 
t. To divide into four parts. 
A thought that guarter’d, hath but one part 
w fdom, 
And ever three parts coward. 
2. Todivide ; to break by force. 
You tempt the fury of my three attendants, 
Lean famine, guartering Reel, and climbing fire. 
Shak/peare. 
Mothers Mall but [mile, when they behold 
Their infants guarter’d by the hands of war. Sbak/. 
. To divide into diftint regions. 
Then failors guarter’d heav’n, and found a name 
Forev’ry fixt and ev’ry wand’ring (tar. Dryden. 
4. To ftation or lodge foldiers. 
When they hear the Roman horfes neigh, 
Behold their guarter’d fires, 
"Chey will svafte their time upon our note, 
To know from whence we are. Sbak/peare. 
Where is lord Stanley guarter’d ? 
—His regiment lies half a milefouth. Shak/peare. 
They o’crthe barren thore purfue their way, 
Where guarter'd in their camp, the fierce ‘Theffa- 
lians lay. Dryden. 
ge To lodge; to fix on a temporary dwel- 
ling. 
‘They mean this night in Sardis to be quarter". 
Shak/peare. 
You have guortcred all the foul language upon 
me, that could be raked out ot Billing gate. Sped. 
6. To diet. 
He fed on vermin; 
And when thefe fail’d, he’d fuck his claws, 
And zvartcr himielf upon his paws. Hudibras. 
7. Vo bear as an appendage to the heredi- 
tary arms. 
‘The tir being compoundzd of argent and azure, 
isthe coat of Beauchamp of Flack in the county of 
Somerfet, now quartered by the earl of Hertford. 


Shatfpeare. 


Peacham, 
QUA'RTERAGE. n. f. [from quarter.) A 


quarterly allowance. 
He us'd twoequal ways of gaining, 

Ry hindring juftice or maintaining ; 

To many a whore gave privilege, 

And whipp’d for want of quarterage, Hudibras. 
Qua'RTERDAY. #. f. [quarter and day. | 

One cf the four days in the year, on 

which rent or intereft is paid, 

However rarely his own rent-dayes occurred, the 
indigent had two and fifty gwarter-daies returning in 
his year. Fell. 

The ufurer would be very well fatisfied to have all 
che time annihilated, that lies between the prefent 
sooment and next ywarter-duy, Spear. 


QUA 


QUE 


QUA'RTERDECK. 2. /. [Quarter and deck.) | QUATE'RNTON, n. f. [quaternio, Lat.] The 


The thort upper deck. 
Qe AIRTERL ve adj. [from guerter.} Con- 
taining a fourth part. 
The moon makes four quarterly feafons within 
her little vear or month of corfecutian. Elolder, 
From the obliquity of the ecliptick to the equator 
arife the diurnal d:Merences of the fun’s right afcen- 
fion, which fnith their variations in each quadrant 
of the eclintick, and this being added tothe former 
inequality from eccentricity, niakes thele quarter/y 
and feemingly irtegular inequalities of natural days. 
Bentley. 
Qua'rTERLY, adv. Oncein a quarter of 
a years 
QUA'RTPRMASTER, zeif. [quarter and 


mafter. |} One who regulates the quarters 
of foldiers. 
The quartervrafter general was marking the 
ground for the encampment of the cavering army. 
Tatler. 

QUARTERN. x. f A gill or the fourth 
part of apint. 

Qua/RTERSTAFF. 7 /. A ftaff of defence : 
fo called, I believe, from the manner of 
ufing 1t; one hand being placed at the 
middle, and the othee equally between 
the middle and the end, 

His quarterfiaff, which he could ne’er forfake, 
Hung half before, and half behind his back. : 
Dryden, 
Immenfe riches he fquandered away at quarter. 
fraff and cudgel play, in which he challenged all the 
country. Arbuthnot. 

Qu a'RTILE. z. f. Anafped of the planets, 
when they are three figns or ninety de- 
grees diftant from each other, and is 
marked thus O. 


Harris. 

Mars and Venus ina quartile move 
My pangs of jealoufy for Ariet’s love, Dryden. 
Quarto. wf. [quartus, Lat.] A book ia 


which every fheet, being twice doubled, 
makes four leaves. 

Our fathers had a juft value for regularity and 
fyftems; then folic’s and gzarto’s were the proper 
fizes, as volumes in octavo are now. Watts. 

To QuasH. v.a., (quaffen, Dutch; quac- 
ciare, Italian ; guaffo, Latin. } 
1. To crufh ; to fqueeze. 
The whales 
Againft fharp rocks, like reeling vetfels g./b’, 
Though huge as mountains, are in pieces dafh’d. 


Waller. 
2. To fubdee fuddenly, 


’Twas not the fpawu of fuch as thefe, rA 
‘That dy’d with Punick blood the conquer'd feas, 2 
And guafh'd the ern Eacides. Rfcommon. Y 

Our the-confederates keep pace with us in guu/b- 
ing therebellion, which had begun to fpiead itlelf 
among part of the fair fex. Addifon. 

3. Ceafjus, Lat. caffer, Fr.) To annul; to | 
nullify; to make void: as, she indid- | 
ment was quafhed. 

To QUASH. V, ite 

noife. 


A thin and fine membrane ftrait and clofely 


To be fhaken with a 


The water in this dropfy, by a fudden jirk, may 

be heard to qua/h. Sharp, 
QuasH. u.f. A pomnion. Ainfw, 
Qua’rercousins, As they are not quater- 
coufins, as it is commonly fpoken cater- 


coufins, plus ne font pas de quatre coufins, 


kindred, that is, they are not frends. 


Skinner. 

QUATERNARY, mf. [quaternarius, Lat. | 
The number four, 

The objections againft the quaternary of elements 

and ternary of principles, needed not to be oppofea 

fo much again the ductrines themlelves. Boyle. 


adhering to keep it from qua/bing and thaking. Kay. | 


they are not of the firft four degrees of | 1 


number tour. 
Airand theelements! the eldeft birth 
Of nature’s wom), than in guaternion run 
Perpetual circle, raultiform ; and mix 
And nourith all things; let your ceatelefs change 
Vary to our great Maker Mill new praife. Airon. 
I have not inthis {cheme ot thefe nine gater- 
niens ot confonants, dting known characters, 
whereby toexprefs them, but muf repeat the fims. 
Holder. 
QuaTe/RNITY. 2. f. [quaternus, Latin] 
The number fonr. 


‘The number of four ftands much admired, not 
only in the guateriity of the clements, which are 
the principles of bodies, but in the letters of the 
name of God. Browite 


VATRAIN. 2. /. [quatrain, French.) A 
S-\9 


ftanza of four lines rhyming alternately s 
as, 


Say, Stella, what islove, who’e fatal pow’r 
Robs virtue of content, and youth of joy ? 
What nymph or goddefs in a lucklefs hour 
Difclos’d to light the mifchief- making boy ? 
Mrs. Muljo. 
1 have writ my poem in guvatrains or ftanzas of 
four in alternate rhyme, becaufe I have ever judged 
them of greater dignity for the found and number, 
than any other verfe in ufe. Dryden. 
To QU A'VER. v. z. [cpavan. Saxon. | 


1. ‘Vo fhake the voice; to fpeak or fing 
with a tremulous voice. 

Mifo fitting on the ground with her knees up, and 
her hands upon her knees, tuning her voice with 
many a quavering cough, thus difcourfed. Sidney. 

The divition and gz.2vering, which pleafe fo much 
in mufick, have an agreemeut with the glittering of 
light playing upon a wave. 

Now fportive youth 
Carol incondite rhythms with fuiting notes, 
And gvaver unharmonious. Pbilips. 

We thall hear her guavering them half a minute 

after us, to fome fprightly airs of the opera. 


Addifun. 


Bacon. 


2. To tremble ; to vibrate. . 

A membrane, {tretched like the head of a drum, 

is to receive the impulfe of the found, and to vibrate 
or quaver according to its reciprocal motions, Ray. 
if the eye and the finger remain quiet, thefe coloura 
vanifh in a fecond minute of time, but if the finger 
be moved with a guavering motion, they appear 
again. Newton. 
Quay. v. f. [guai, Fr.] A key; an arti- 
ficial bank to the fea or river, on which 

goods are conveniently unladen. 
Que’acHy. adj, [I know not whence 
derived; perhaps originally quaky, quagey, 
or gxa/4y.| Unfolid; unfound ; boggy. 
Nat in ufe. 

The boggy mears and gueachy fens below. 
Drayton. 
Drayton. 
Quran. z. f. [cpean, Sax. a barren cow ; 

honcpen, in the laws of Canute, a trum- 
pet.] A worthlefs woman, generally a 
ftrumpet, 

As fit as the nail to his hole, or as a fcolding guear 

toa wrangling knave. Shak{peares 

‘This well they underftand like cunning yusans, 

And hide their naftinefs behind the {cenes. Dryden. 
Such is that {prinkling, which fome carelefs jen 
Flirts on you from her mop. _ Swi 
QUE'ASINESS. 2. fe [trom gueas/y.| The 
ficknefs of a naufcated tomach. 


QUE'AS Y. adj. [OF uncertain etymology. } 


Sick with naulea, 


He, gueajy with his infolence, already 
Will their good thoughts call trom him. S4ak/peare, 
Whether a rotten {tate and hope ot gain, 
Or to difufe me from the gueafy pain 
Of being belov'd and loving, 
Out puth me firt. 
2. Fattidicus; {queamith. 


1, with your two belps, will fo practife on Bence 


Goodwin’s gueachy fand. 


Denna 


QUE 


did, that, in defpight of his quick wit and his 
gueajy tomach, he fhaH fall in love with Beatrice. 
Shak(peare. 
The humility of Gregory the Great would not 
admit the ftile of bithop, but the ambition of Boni- 
face made no fcruple thereof, nor have guez/y relo- 
lutions been harboured in their fucceffors ever fince. 
Brows. 
Men's fomachs are generally fo guea/y in thefe 
cafes, that it is not fife to over'oad them. 
Government of the Tongue. 
` Without queftion, 
Their confcience was toe guca/y of digeftion. 
Dı yden. 
3. Caufing naufeonfnefs. 
i I have cne thing of 3 gueafy queftion, 
Which T muł act. 
Te Queck. ve » To fhrink; to how 
pain; perhaps tocomplaia. Not in ufe. 
The lads of Sparta were accuttomed ta be whip- 
ped at altars, without fo much as gueckinz. Bacon. 
UERN., w./ fcpen, Saxon; a woman, a 
wife, the wife of a king. ] 
1. The wife of a king, 
He was lapt 
lo a moù cuvious mantle, wrought by the hand 
Of his queen mother, Sh.ik/peare. 
2. Awoman who is a fovercign of a king- 


dom. 

That gucen Elizabeth lived fixtyenine, and 
reigned forty-five ycars, means no more than that 
the durativa of her exiltence wa: equal to fixtv-nine, 
and the duration of her government to forty-five 
annual revolutions of the fun. Locke. 

Havel a queen 
Patt hy my fellow rulers of the world? 
Have | retus'd their blood to mix with yours, 
And raile new kings from fo obicure a race ? Dryd. 
Yo QuEEN. v. n. To play the queen. 

A three-pence bow’d would hire me, 

Old as | am, to green it. Shakfpeare. 

Or yourown [late take care: this dream of mine, 
Being now awake, [ll queen it no inch farther, 
But mitk my ewes and weep. Shakfprare. 

Queen-aprce. 7. /. A fpecies of apple. 

The qucer-app/c is of the fummer kind, and a 


Shak peare. 


good cyder apple mixed with others. Mortimer. 
Her cheeks with kindly claret fpread, 

Aurora like new out of bed, 

Or lke the fretn ycez-apple’s fide, 

Bluthing at fight of Phebus’ pride, Sidney. 


QUEE'NING. mja An apple. 


The winter gueczing is good for the table, AZors, 


QUEER, adj. [OF this word the original is 
not known: a correfpondent fuppofes a 
quecr man to be one who has a guerre 
to his name in a lift.) Odd; frange; 
origina); particular. 

He never went to bed’ till two in. the morning, 
brcaufe he would not bea greer fellow; and was 
every now and then knocked down by a contable, to 
fignalize his vivacity. 7 Speé?ator, 

QueeRLY. adv. [from gucer.} Particu- 
iarly ; oddly. 

QUEE'RNESS. w, / [from gueer.] Odd- 
nefs; particularity. 

QU E'EST. ». /. [from gucfus, Lat. Skinner. ] 
A ringdove; a kind of wild pigeon. 

Jo QUELL. v. a. [cpellan, Saxon.] To 
cruth ; to fubdue: originally, to kill. 

What avails 
Vaiour or ftrength, though matchiels, guell’d with 
ain, 
Which all fubdues, and makes remifs the hands 

Of mighticit? Milton, 

Compaflion gue/l’d 

His beft of man, and gave him up to tears 

A tpace 5 till firmer thoughts reftramn'd excefs. AZ‘/t. 
This yuodl’d her pride, but other doubts remain’d, 

That once difdaining, he might be difdain’d. Jryd. 
{Te is the guardian of the publick quiet, appointed 

to reftrain vivlence, to quell feditions and tumults, 

and to preferve that peace which preferves the world. 


Atterbury. 
Vou. Il, . j 


QUE 


To QUELL. v. u. To die. 


Spenfor. 


QUELL. v. fe [from the verb. ] Murder, 


Not in ufe. 

What cannot we put upon 
His {pungy followers, who Mall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell, 


crufhes or fubdues. 

Hail fon of the mot high, 
Qucler of Satan, on thy glorious work 
Now enter. 


Nilson 
~ e . 
trifle ; a kickhaw. 
From country grafs to comfitures of court, 
Or city’s guelguechafes, let not report 
My mind traafport. 
To (QUEMF. V. z. 
pleafe. An old word. 
Ti PIENCHE id 


t. To cxtinguith fire. 


Skinner. 


Since flream, air, fand, mine eycs and cars 


confpire, 


What hope to quench, where each thing blows the 
Sidney. 


This is the way to kindle, not ta guench. Shai. 


fire ? 


A little fire is quickly trodden our, 


Which, being fuffer'd, rivers cannot gucnch, Shak. 
The fire had power in the water, forgetting his 
own Virtue ; and the water forgat his own guencaing 


nature. Wifdom. 
Milk quencheth wild-fire better than water, be- 
Bacon. 


caufe it entereth better. 
Subdu’d in fire the ftubborn metal lies 5 
One draws and blows reciprocating air, 


Others to guench the hiffing mats prepare. Dryden. 


You have already gucnch'd fediticn’s brand, 
And zeal, which burnt it, only warms the land. 


Dryden. 


When your work is forged, do not guench it in 


water to cool it, but throw it dewn upon the floor or 


hearth to cool of ufelf; tor the quenching of it in 
water will harden it. } Moxon. 
2. To fill any pafion or commotion; to 
reprefs any motion of the mind good or 


bad. 
But if all aim but this be Jevell’d falfe, 

The fuppofition of the lady’s death 

Will quench the wonder of her infamy. Sbak/peare. 
Gefeech God, that he willinflame thy heart with 


this heavenly fre of devoticn; and when thou haft | 


obtained it, beware that thou neither guech it by 

any wilful fin, or let it go out again for want of 

firring it up and employing it. Duty of Man. 
3. ‘Vo allay tharit, 

Fvery draught to him, that has quenched his 
thirft, is but a further quenching of nature, 2 pro- 
vifian for rheum and difeates, a drowning of the 
Spirits. Sout. 

4. To deftroy. 

When death’s form appears, fhe feareth not 
An utter quenching or extinguithment ; 

She would be glad to meet with fuch a lot, 

That fo the might all future ill prevent. Davies. 

Covered with ikin and hair keeps it warm, being 
naturally very cold, and allo to yre»ch and. ditfipate 
the force of any flroke, and retund the.edge of any 


Weapon. Ray. 
Jo QUENCH, a~ x. To cool; to grow 
cool. 


Doft thou think, in time 
She will not gueach, and let inftructions enter 
Where folly now poft ies? Shakiprare. 
QU E'NCHABLE, adj. [from gerche} That 
may be quenched. 
| QUE'NCHER., wf. [from quench] Extin- 
guifher; one that qguenches. 
Qua NCHLESS, adje {from guenih.)} Unex- 
tinguithable, 
Come, bloody Clifford, rovzh Northumberland, 
] dare your guenchicjs fury to more rage. — S/xrk/p. 
The judzeot torments, and the king of tears, 


He fills a burnith’d throne of qucnchie/s tie. 
Crafhan. 


QUE'RELF, 2. f. [querela, Latin; querelle, 


French, | A complaint to a court. 


SEakfpeare. 
QUE'LLER. x. /. [from quell.) One tha: 


DUELQUECHOSE, 2.°/..{ French] "A 


Donne. 
cpeman, Saxon. } To 


$e 


QUE 


A cirtumdudtion obtains not in caufes of appesf, 
but in caufcs of firft inflance and imple querele only. 


Ay lite. 
Que’kenr. x. f. fquerens, Latin.) Tre 
complainant; the piaistif. i 


QUERIMO'NIOUS. adj, [ querimonia, 
Latin.) Querulous; complaining. 
QUERIMO/NTOUSLY. adx. | from QUETEMIa 
nisus | Querolorhy; with complaint, 
To thee, dear Thom, myt:lf addrcfing, 
Molt guerimonioufly comieling. Lenhart 
QueERIMO/N1IOUSNESS. x. f. [fom gueri- 
matious. | Complaining temper. 
Qua'kist. x. f. [from guero, Latin.) An 
inquirer‘ an afker of queftiors. 
I thall propaic fome conficerations to my testle 
aerift, Spe lator. ° 
The juge'ing fea god, when hy chance trepaa'd 
By fome inftrutted quevif? Nleeping on the ftrand, 
Jripatient of all anfwers, ftrait became 
A stealing brook. Sufre 
Quer N. ze f. [cpeonn, Sax.] A handmiil. 
Skim milk, and fometimes labour in the guerit, 


And boorlefs make the breathlets hufwife churn. 
Shakfpearce 


Some apple-colour'd corn 


Ground in fair grerns, and fome did {pindles turn. 
Chapman, 


QuE'RPo. x. f. {corrupted from cuerpo, 
Spanifh.] A drefs clofe to the body ; a 
wailtcoat, 

I would fain fee him walk in guerpo, like a cafed 
rabit, without his holy fur upon his back. Dryden. 

Qur’rry, for eguerry, we f. [ecuyer, Fri] 
A groom belonging to a prince, or one 
converfant in the king’s ftables, and hav- 
wg the charge of his horfes; alfo the 
ftable of a prince. Bailey. 

Qu £/RULOUS, adj. {querulus,L.at. | Mourn- 
ing; whining; habitually complaining. 

Although they were a people by nature hard- 
hearted, guerulous, wrathful, and impatient of rett 
and quietnefs, yet was there nothing of force to work 
the fubverfion of thcir fate, till the time bcfore- 
mentioned was expired. Hooter. 

The pretiures of war have cowed their fpirits, us’ 
may be gathered from the very accent of their word, 
which they prolate in a whining kind of guerulcus 
tone, as if itill complaining and creit-fallen. 

Howel. 
Though you giveno countenance tothe complairts 


of the guerulcus, yet curb the infolence of the in- 
juriOUS. Locke. 


QuE'RULOUSLY. ady. [from Guerulaus.] 


Ina complaining manner. 

His wounded ears complaints eternal fill, 
Asunoil’d hinges, guer uloufly thrill. urg. 
UE/RULOUSNESS. 2e / [from querulous. ) 
Habit or quality of complaining mourn- 
fully. 

QUERY., 2. fi [from quere, Latin.] A 
queftion ; an inquiry to be refelved. 

I hall conclude, with propofing only lome guer ies, 
inorder to a further fearch to be mace by others. 

Newton. 

This fhews the foliy af this query, that migkt 
always be demanded, that would impioufly and 
ablurdly attempt to tie the arm of omnipotence from 
doing any thing atall, becaule it can ascver au its 
utmott, Bar eg 

Jo Que'ry. wa [from the noun.; Vo 
afk queftions. 
Three Cambridge fophr, 
Each prompt to Query, anfwer and debate. 
Quest. 2. f. [gueffe, Freach, | 
t. Search; act of feeking. 

None but fuch as this bold ape u:bleit, 
Can ever thrive in that unlucky guef. Soenfers 

It lufy love fhould goin yx ol beauty, 


Where fhould he find it fairer than in Blanch? 
Shakjveare, 


Pers. 


í 


3 F 


QUE 


Fair filverbutkin'd nymphs, 
J know this gue ot yours and tree intent 
Was all in honour and devotion meant, 
To the great miltrets of your princely thrine. Ail. 
An aged man in rural weeds, 
Following, asfeem'd, the guc/? of fome ftray ewe. 
Milton. 


(ne for all 
Myfelf expofe, with lonely fteps to tread 
Th’ unfounded deep, and the void im:nenfe 
“lo fearch with wand'ring gs¢/ a piace foretold 
Sheuld be. Milton, 
T would be rot ftranze, mould we Sind Paradife 
at this day where Adam left it; and I the rather 
note this, becaufe l fee there are forme fo earnett in 
qu ft ot it- Woodward, 
There’s not an African, 
That traverfes our vat Numidian delarts 
In guefl of prey, and lives upon his bow, 
But better prakiifcs thele boatted virtucs. Addifon. 


We fee them active and vigilant in gue/ ef delight. . 


Spečlator. 
2. [for ingucf.] An empannelled jury. 
What's my offence ? 
Where is the evidence, that doth accufe me ? 
What lawful gue? have given their verdict up 
Unto the frowning judge 3 Shakfpeare. 
Ey Searchers, Collectively. 
You have been hotly call’d for, 
When, being not at your lodging to be found, 
The fenate fent above three feveral gue//s 
‘Lo fearch you out. — Shakfpeare. 
4. Inquiry ; examination. 
© place aiid greatnels! millions of falfe eyes 
Are Ruck upon thee; volumes of report 
Run with thefe falie and moft contranous gueffs 


Upon thy doings. i ; Sbuk/peares 
5. Requet; defre; folicitation. 
Gad not abroad at every guef? and call 
Of an untrained hope or paiiions Herbert. 


Jo Quest. wv.» [guéter, Fr. from! the 
noun.}| To goin fearch. 


Que'stanrT. 2. fe [from guefer, French. | 
Seeker; endeavourer after. 
See, that you come 
Not to woo honour, but to wed it; when 
The bravelt gueflant fhrinks, find what you feek, 
That fame may cry you loud. Shak/fpeare. 


QUE'STION. x. f. [quefion, Fr. gueftio, 
Latin. | 


1, Interrogatory ; any thing inquired. 

Beeacfe he that knoweth leaft is titte(t to afk 
eueflisns, it is more realon for the entertainment of 
the time, that ye afk me gucficas, than that I afk 
you. Bacen. 

2. Inguiry; difguifition, 

[113 tobe put to gueffior, whether it be lawful for 
chriftian princes to make an anvalive war {imply for 
the propagation of the faith. Bacon. 

3. A difpute; a fubjett of debate. 

There arofe a queftion between fome of John’s 

difciples and the Jews about purifying- J-bu. 
4. Affair te be examined. 

In points of honour to be try dy 
Suppefe the cueflion not yourown, Swift. 

How eafy is it for a man to fill a book with 
quotations, as you have done, that can be content 
with any thing, however foreign to the gucffion ? 

IM atersand, 


ç. Doubt; controverfy ; difpute. 
This is not my writing, 
Though 1 confefs much like the character: 
But out of gucfion 'tis Maria’s hand. Sbhakfpeare. 
"Tis time tor him to thew hunfelf, when his very 
bzing is called in gxefion, and to come and judge 
the world, whcn men begin to doubt whether he 
mide it, Tillotfon. 
‘The doubt of their being native imprefions on the 
mind, is ftronger again thcfe moral principles 
than the other; not that it brings their truth at all 
In qucpiont. Locke. 
Our own earth would be barren and defolate, 
without the benign influence of the folar rays, which 
without gueflicn is true of ali the other plaucts. 
Berthy. 


ý. Jodieial trisl 


QUE 


Whofoever be found guilty, the communion book 
hag deferved leatt tobe called in gue/ticw tor this 
fault. fooker. 

7. Examination by torture. 

Such a prefumption is only fufficient to put rhe 
perfon to the rack or gueflion, according to the civil 
law, and not bring him tocondemnation. Ay/i¥e. 

8. State of being the fubject of prefent 15- 
viry. 

If we being defendants do anfwer, that the cere- 
monies in gueflion are godly, comely, decent, profit- 
able for the church, their reply is childith ad vun- 
orderly to fay, tlat we demand the thing in gueftien, 
and fhew the poverty of our caufe, the goodnefs 
whereof we are fain to beg that our adverfarics would 

rant. Flaster 
lf it would purchafe fx Shillings ard three-pence 
weighty money, he had proved the miatter in g-ee/2icn, 
Locke. 

Nor are thefe affertions that dropped from their 
pens by chance, but delivered by them in places 
where they protefs to fate the points in guefiicn, 

Atterbury. 
g. Endeavour ; act of féeking. Not in ufe. 
As ‘it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 

So may he with more facile gucfeior bear it; 

For that it ftands notin fuch warlike brace, 

But ajtogether lacks the abilities 

That Rhodes is drefs’d in. Shakfpeare. 
To Que'stron, v. n, [from the noun. ] 
1. Toinquire. 

Suddenly out of this delightful dream 
The manawoke, and would have ge/tion'd more ; 
But he would aotendure the wotul theme. Spenfir. 

He that gueflioneth much fhall learn much, and 
conient much ; butefpecially if he apply his quettions 
to the {kill of the perfons whom he afketh. Bacon. 

Uoreafonable fubtility will Rill teem tobe reafon- 
ing;and at lcait will gcffion, when it cannot aniwer. 

Holyday. 
2. To debate by interrogatories. 
I pray you think you guefficn with a Jew; 
You may as well ufe quettion with a wolf, 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat tor the lamb. 
Shak/peare, 


To Que'sTion.v. a. [gueftionner, Fr. ] 
1. To examine one by queitions. 
Queffion your royal thoughts, make the cafe 
yours ; 
Re now the father, and propofe a fon; 
Hear your own dignity fo much prophan’d ; 
And then imagine me taking your part, 
And in yourpow’r fo fitencing your fon. Shut/peare. 
3ut hark you, Kate, 
1] muft not have you henceforth gueftisn me, 
Whither I go. Shak/peare, 

This conitruction is not fo undubitable to be 

received as not at all to be gueffioned, 
2. Todoubt; to be uncertain of. 

O impotent eftate of human life! 
Where fleeting joy does lalling doubt infpire, 

And molt we quejiion what we molt detire. Prior, 
3. To have no confidence in ; to mention 
as not to be trufted, 

Bea defign never fo artificially laid, if it chances 
to be defeated by fome crofs accident, the man is 
then run down, his countels derided, his prudence 
gueftioned, and his perfon defpiled. South, 

Que'sTIONABLS. adj, [trom guefion, | 
1. Doubtful; difputable. 

Your accuftomed clemency will take in good 
worth, the offer of thefe my fimple labours, beftowed 
for the neceflary juttification of laws heretofore made 
queftionable, becaule not perfectly underftood. 

Hooker. 

That perfons drowned float, the ninth day when 
their gall breakcth, is a guc/fionaéd/e determination, 
both in the time and caute. Brawn. 

It is gucfionable, whether the ufe of {teel fprings 
was known in thofe ancient times. Wilkins. 

lt is guefticnable, whether Galen ever faw the 
diffection of a human body. Baker. 

2. Sufpicious; liable to fufpicion ; liable 
to queftion. 

Be thy advent wicked or charitable, 

Thou com’It in fuch a guefionuble hape, 
Thatd will fpeak to thee. SLaklpeare. 


brown. 


QUI 


QUE'STIONARY. adj. [from quefion.] Ine 
quiring; afking queftions. 

] grow laconiek even beyond laconicifm; for. 
fometimes I return only yes or no to quefionary 
epiltles of half a yard long. Pope ra Swift, 

QueE'sTIONABLENESS. ve /. [trom guef- 
rion. | The quality of being quettionable, 


Qur'sTIONER. a. fe [from quefios.] An 
inquirer, 

Que'sTIONLESS. adv. [from gxvftion. } 
Certainly ; without doubt; doubtiefs. 

Queftionlefs hence it comes that many were 
miftaken. Raleigh. 

Queftiorlefs duty moves not fo much upan com- 
mand as promife; now that which propofes the 
greateft and mott fuitad'e rewards to obedience, and 
the greateit puniihments t difobedience, doubt- 
lefs is the moft likely to inforce the one and prevent 
the other. South, 

Que'sTMAN. nf. (quef, man, and 
Qu E'STMONGER. monger.) Starter of 
law fuits or profecutions, 

Their principle working was upon penal laws, 
wherein they ipared none, great nor fmasl,but raked 
over a!l new and old ftatutes, having ever a rabble of 
promoters, guemongers, and leading jurors at their 
command. Bacon, 

QU E'’STRIST. xf. [from geeft.) Secker ; 
purfuer. 
Six and thirty of his knights, 
Hot qucfrifts after him, met him at the gate, 
Are gone w:th him tow’rd Dover. Shak/peare, 
Que'sTuARY. adj. [from gueftus, Latin. ] 
Studious of profit. 

Although lapidaries and que/uarg enquirers 
affirm it, yet the writers of minerals conceive the 
ftone cf this name to be a mineral concretion, ‘not 
to be found in animals. Brew. 

Quis. ». fj A farcafm; a bitter taunt, 
Ainjw. The fame perhaps with guip. 


QUI'BBLE. x. /. [from quidlibet, Latin. ] 
A flight cavil; a low conceit depending 
on the found of words; a pun. 

This may be of great ufe toimmortalize puns and 
guiblles, and to let polterity lee their forefathers were 
blockheads. Addifen, 

Quirks or qguisdl/es have no place inthe fearch 
after truth. Watts. 

Having once fully anfwered vour guibé/e, you will 
not, l hope, expect that I thould do it again and 
again. Meaierland, 

To Qui'BELE. v. z. ffrom the roun.}] To 
wn ; to play on the found of words. 

The frit fervice was neats tongue fliccd, which 
the philofophers took occafion to difcourfe and 

~`guióble upon in a grave formal way. D? Efirangc. 

QUI'BBLER, x. fe [from guibdle.| A pun- 
iter. 


QUICK. adj. [cpic, Saxon.] 
1. Living; not dead. 
They {wallowed us up geick, when their wrath 
was kindled again(t us. Pfaims , 
If there be quick raw fieth in the rifings, it is an 
old jeprofy. Leviticus. 
The quick ana the dead. Conznon Prayer. 
As the fun makes; here noon, there day, there 


night, 
Melts wax, dries clay, makes flaw’rs, fome quick, 
fome dead. Devices. 


Thence Mall come, 

When this world’s diffolution fhall be ripe, 
With glory and pow'r to judge both guic and dead. 
Milton. 

2. Swift; nimble; done with celerity. 

Prayers whereunto devout minds have added.a 
piercing kind of brevity, thereby the better to expres 
that qck and {peedy expedition, wherewith ardent 
affections, the wings of prayer, are del.a.ted to pre- 


fent our fuits in heaven, Hookere 
3. Speedy; free from delay. 
Oft he to her his charge of quic return 
Repeated. Milton, 


4, Active; fpritely; ready, 


HLEN I 
A man of great fagacity in bufiaels, acd he pre- 
ferved fo great a vigour of mind even to lis dzath, 
when near eighty, that fome, who had known him 
in his younger year*, did believe him to have much 
quicker parts in his age than before. Clarendon. 
A man mult have pafied his noviciate in finning, 
before he comes to this, be he never fo quick a 
proficient. South, 
The animal, which is frt produced of an egg, is 
ablind and dull worm; but that which hath its 
re(urrection thence, is a quick eyed, volatile and 
fyrightiy fly. Grew. 


Quick. adv. Nimbly ; fpeedily ; readily. 

Ready in gyhes, guick anfwer'd, faucy. and 
As quarrelous as the weazte. 

This fail your urderidtandics citar, 
TVhofe tangs trom me that vou thail hear, 
Conceiving much the guicter. Drayton. 

They gave thote complex ideas, that the things 
they were continualiy to give and receive juiorme- 
tion about, might be the eafier and quicker under- 
flood. Locke 

This is done with little notice, 17 we confider 
how very guick the eftions ot the mind are per- 
formed, requiring not time, bet meny of them 
crowded into an inftant. Lecke. 


Quick. /. 


I. Alive animal. Not in ufe. 
Peeping clofe into the thick, 
Mighc fec the moving of fome quick, 
Whofe Mape appeared not; 
But were it fairy, fiend, or fnake, 
My courage earned it to wake, 
And mantul thereat fot. 
2. The living Alef; fenfible parte. 
If Stanley held, that a fon of. king Edward had 
Rill the better right, it was ta teach all England to 
fay as much; aud therefore that fpeech touched the 
quick. Bacon. 


Shak: eth. 


Spenjer. 


Seiz'd with fudden (mart, i 
Stung to the quick, he felt it at his heart. Dryden. 

The thought of this difgraceful compofition fo 

touches me to the guick, that I cannot fleep. 
Arbuthnot. 

Scarifying gangrenes, by feveral incifions down to 
the guick, is almott univerfal, and with realon, fince 
it nut only difcharges a pernicious ichor, but makes 
way for topical applications. Sharp. 

a Living plants. 

For incloting ofland, the moft ufual way is with 
a ditch and back fet with quick. Mortimer. 
UICKBEAM, Or quickentree. n. f. (ornus.] 

Quickbeam or wild forb, by fome called the Irim 
ath, is a fpecies of wild afh, preceded by bloffoms 
of an agreeable fcent. Mortimer, 

Jo QUICKEN. v. a. [cpiccan, Saxon. ] 
1. To make alive. 

All they that go don into the duft, thall kneel 
before him; and no man hath guictened his own 
foul. Pfains. 

This my mean taik would be 
Asheavy to me, as ’tis odious; bet 
The mittrefe which Lierve, guickens what’s dead, 
And makes my labours pleafures. Shakfpeare. 

Fair foul, fince to the faireft body join’d 
You give fuch livety lite, fuch guick*ning pow’r, 
Aad influence of fuck celeftial kind, 

As keeps it {till in youth's immortal flower, Davies. 

He throws 
His influence round, and kindles as he goes; 
Hence docks and herds, aud men, aud bealts and 
fowls 

With breath are quicte’ d, and attract their fouls. 

Dry den. 
2. To haften; to accelerate. 

You may fooner by imagination guicken or flack 
a motion, than raife or ceale ils as itis eafier to make 
a dog go flowerthan to make him ftand ftill. Bacon. 

Others were appointed to conlider or penal laws 
and proclamations in force, and to guichen the 
execution of the moft principal. Aayward. 

Though any commodity fhould hife hands never 
fo faft, yet, if they did not ceafe to te any longer 
teatick, this would notatall make or quicken their 
vent. Lecke. 

3. ‘Tofharpen; to actuate ; to excite. 

Though my fenfes were afonihed, my mind 

forced them to guiccen themielyes; becaule I had 


QU! 


learnt of him, how littie favour he is wont ta thew 
in any Matter o! advantige. Sidaey. 
ft was likea fruitful garden without an hedge, that 
guickers the appetite to enjoy fo temgting a prize. 
; Soth. 
They endeavour by brandy to gzict: their talte 
already extinguitled. Tatler, 
An arguement of great force to quicken them in 
the improvement of thofe advanteges to which the 
mercy of God had calied them by thegofpel. Rogers. 
The delire of fame lath been no inconfiderable 
motive to quicker you in the gurfuat of thole actions 
which will bell deferve it. Swift. 


To QUI'CKEN. Us Me 


auth thiid. 

Thefe hairs, which thou doft ravil: from iny chin, 
Wiil gvicken and accufe thee; in your hof ; 
With robbers hands, my hofpitable favour 
You fhovld not ruffle thus. Shar fpeare. 

They rub out of it a red duit, that convericth after 
awhile into worms, which they kid with wine when 
they begin to guicken, Sandys. 

The heart is the Grit part that gxickens, and the 


-m i m a e -aa a 


laft that dies. Ray. | 

2, Yo move with a&ivity. | 

Sees by degrees a purer olufh arife, 
And keener ligktnings gticken inheseyes. Pepe. 


Qui'cKENER, x. /. [from quicken. ] 
t. One who makes alive. 
| 2. That which accelerates ; 
actuates. 

Love and enmity, averfacion and fear, are notable 
whettere and gxickeners of the fpnitof lite in all 
animals. Mere, 

QUI'CKGRASS.  f. [quick and grafs; 
ramen caninum, Latin, | Dog grafs. 
QUICKLIME. #2. f~ [calx viva, Lat. guick 

and /ime. | Lime unquenched. 

After burning the ftone, when lime is in its 
perfect and unaltered ftate, it is called quick/ime. 

x Hill. 
Soon; 


that which 


Qui'cKiy. adv. [from gitick.] 

{peedily ; without delay. 
Thou com’ft toufe thy tongue: thy ftory guick/y. 
Shak/peare. 

Pleafure dwells no longer upon the appetite than 
the neceifities of nature, which are guick/) and ealily 
provided for; and then all that follows is an oppret- 
fion. South, 

Quickness. 2. /. [from quick. ] 
1, Speed; velocity ; celerity. 

What any invention hath in the ftrength of its 
motion, is abated inthe flownets of it; and what it 
hath in the extraordinary quicknefs of its motion, 
mult be allowed for in the great itrength that is 
required unto it. Withins. 

Joy, like a ray of the fun, reflects with a greater 
ardour and guichne/s, when it rebounds upon a man 
from the breaft ot his friend. South. 

2. Adtivity ; brifknefs. 

The beit choice is of an old phyfician and a young 
lawyer; becaufe, where errors are fatal, ability of 
judgment and moderation are required ; but where 
advantages may be wrought upon, diligence and 
guickne|s of wit. Morten, 

The guicknefs of the imagination is feen ia the 
invention, the fertility ia the fancy, and the accu- 
racy in the expreffion, Dryden, 
. Keen fentibility. 

Would not gwickzé/s of fenfation be aa inconve- 
niencé to an an:ma!, that mult he fill? Lecke. 

4. Sharpnefs ; pungency. 
Thy gea’rous truits, though gather`d ere their 
prime, 
Still thew'd a quicknefs; and maturing time \ 
But mellows what we write to the duil t veets of | 
rhime. Dryden. } 

Ginger renders it brifk, and correéts its wildnels, 
ard juice of corinths whereof a few drops tinge and 
add a pleafant quiches. iVfortimer, 

QUI'CKSAND. 2. fe [quik and jand,] 
Moving fand ; unfolid ground. 

What is Edwaid, but a ruthlefs lea? 

What Clarence, but a guickfand of deceit? Shal/ 


pmm 


Undergirding the fhij, and tering let they fhouid | 


1. lo become alive: as, @ wman quickens | 


QUI 


fall into the guick unas, they Araxe fail, and fo were 
driven. Adr. 
But when the vitel is on guick/ande eaf, 
The flowing tide deces more the finxing haite. Dryd 
Trajan, by the adoption of Nerva, Items the tule 
to her relief, and like another Neptune tpoves her otf 
the guich/ands. Adsdifan. 
l have marked out feveral of the fhoals and grisk- 
fands of life, in order to keep the unwary from 
running upon them. Addijen. 


Jo Qui'ckser, v. a. Fouick and fer.] ‘La 


plant with living plants, 
In making or mending, as needeth thy ditch, 
Get tet to yuickfe? at, leain cunningly which. 
Teper. 
A man may ditch and quick/erthree poles a diy, 
where the ditch is three foot wide and two font deep. 
Mertimers 


O00 CRs Brae. / [quick and fet.] Living 


plant {ct to grow. 
The batful paltures fene’d, aad moft with quick- 
jet mound. Drayton. 
Plant guickfers and tranfplant fruit-trees towards 
the decreaie. Evelyn. 
Nine in ten of the guickfet hedges are ruined tor 
wantof kill. Swifta 


Quicksi'GHTED. adj. [guick and /rght.} 


Having a harp fighr, 
Nobody will deem the guickfighred amongf them 
to have very enlarged views in ethicks. Locke. 
No article of religion hath credibility enough for 
them ; and yet thefe fame cautious and guickjghted 
gentlemen can: fwailow down tis lottith opinion 
about precipient atoms. Bentley. 


Quicksi'GHTrEDNEss, 4. f. [from guic- 


Jighted.\ Sharpnefs of fight. 

‘The ignorance that is in us no more hinders the 
knowledge that.1$.in others, than the blindnefs of a 
mole is an argument againit the guict/ghiednefs of 
an eagle. cke. 


QUICKSILVER. a. fe [çuick and filer; 


argentum vivum, Latin. | 

Quickfilver, cailed mercury by the chymilts, is 
a naturally fluid mineral, and the hcaviett of all 
known bodies next to gold, and is the more heavy 
and, fluid, as itis more pure; it 1s wholly volatile 
in the fire, and may be driven up in vapour-by a 
degree of heat very little greater than that of boning 
water: it is the lealt tenacious of all bodies, and 
every {maller drop may be again divided by the light- 
eft touch into a multitude of others. The fpecitick 
gravity of pure mercury is to water as 14020 to 
COO, and as tis the heavieit of all fluids, itis allo 
the ccldelt, and when he.xted the hottett; the 
ancients all efteemed 2uickslver a poifon, nor was 
it brought into internal ule till about two hundred 
and twenty years apost which was firft occafioned 
by thepkerds, who ventured to give it their theep ta 
kill worms, aod as they received no hurt by it, it 
was foon concluded, that men might take it fatcly: 
in time, the diggersin the mines, when they found 
it crude, fwallowed it in vaft quantities, in order to 
fejl it privately, when they had voided it by ftool : 
but the miners icldom follow their occupation above 
three or four years, and the artificers, who ‘have 
much dealing in it, are generally feized with përa- 
lytick diforders. pile, 

Cinnabar maketh a beautiful purple like unio a 
red rofe; the belt was wont to be mace in Libiaof 
of brimftone and guick/i/ver burnt. Peackam, 

Pleafurcs are few ; and fcwen we erjoy 3 
Pleafure, like quickylver, is bright and coy; 
We ftrive to grafp it with oup utmoft skill, 
Suli iteludes us, andit glitters ADI: 
If fsiz’d at Jatt, compute your mighty gains, 


Whatis it, but rauk peilonin your veins? Yoare, 


QUICKSI'LVERED, adj. | frém guickileer.) 


Overlaid with quickiilver. l 
Metal is more diffcult (o polih than glafs, and 
is afterwards very apt tobe fpoiled by tarnithing, and 
reflecis not fo much tighe as glais giickfilreved over 
does: l would propound, to ule infteud of the metal 
aglafs gicznd concave on the furefide, and as much 
convex on the backfide, and gaichfervered over on 


the convex fide. Newitors. 


QUI'DAM, n. f. [Latin.] Somebody. Net 


ufed, 


3F2 


QU! 


For envy of fo many werthy quidam, which cateh 
at the garland which to you alone is due, you will 
be perfuaded to pluck out of the hateful darknef: 
thote fo many exccilent poems of yours, which |i 
hid, and bring them forth toeternal light. Spenjer 


Q: I DDANY, wr. fo feytonium, cydeniatumn 
Lat. guidden, G2iman, a quince.) Mar- 
maiade; confection of quinces made.with 
fugar. 


Quioprt. 2 f [corrupted from gridli- 


bet, Lat. or from gue dit, Fr.) A fob- 
tilty ; an equivocation. A low word. 
Why may net that be the (kell of a lawyer? 
where be his griddts now? his quillets? Ins cafes ? 
and his tricks. Shak fpeare. 


Qur'pvity.2. f. [guidditas, low Lat. | 

1. Effence ; that whid is a prover anfwer 
to the guefioa, guid 27? a tcholattick 
tem. 

He could reduce alithiggs to afse 
And knew their natures and abltractłs, 

Wiere entity and gziudi: y 

The ghotts of defunct bodies fiy. Hudibras. 
2. Atrifling nicety; a cavil; a captious 

gueftion, Not ufed, 

Mitnoa:er in our laws, and other zuidditics, I 
leave to the profeffars of iaw. Camden, 

Quie'scence. u. fe [from guicfco, Latin. ] 
Reft; repofe. 

Whether the earth move or reft, I undertake not 
to determine: my work is to prove, that the com- 
mon inducement to the belief of its garefcence, the 
teltimony ot fenfe, is week aud frivolous. Géunville. 

J = ° . i 
QUIESCENT. adj. [quiefens; Late) Ref- 
ing; not being in motion ; not movent; 
lying at repofe. 
~ Though the earth move, its motion muft needs 
be asiafenfidle asif it were guiefeext. Glanville. 

Theright fide, from whence the motion of the 
body beginneth, is the active or moving fide; but 
the uniticr is the weaker or more quic/cens fide. 

Brecon. 

Sight takes in at agreater diftance and more variety 
at once,comprehending allo guiefcent objets, which 
hearing does not. Holter. 

If it be in fome part movent, and in fome part 
guiefcent, xt mut needs be a curve line, and fo no 
radius. Grew. 

Preflion or motion cannot be propagated ina fluid 
in right lines beyond an obitacle which Rops part of 
the motion, but will bend and fpread every way into 
the guicfceat medium,which iies beyond the obftacle. 

Newton. 


QUIET. cdj. (quiet, Fr. quietus, Lat. ] 
1. Still; free from difturbance. 
Breakicg off the end for want of bseath, 
Andiliding foit, as down to teep her laid, 
She ended all her woean quiet death, 
This life is bet, 
Ji quies lite isbeit; fweeterto you, 
That have a (harper known. 
judly thou abhor’it 
That fon, who on the qaier Rate of man 
Such-irouble brosght. Milton. 
2. Peaceable; not. turbulent; not offen- 


five; mild. 


S penfer. 


Sbak{peare. 


Let it be in the ornament of a meek and guiet 


fpirit. Peter. 
3. Still; not in motion. 
They laid wait for him, and were guict all the 
night. a2 ae Judges. 
4. Smooth; not rumgd. 
- Happy is,yoyr, graces 
That can tranflate the ftuboornnefs of fortune 
Intofo guet and fo fweet a fyle. Shakfpeare. 


Qui’er. mf. [qies Lat. ]: Reft; repofe ; 
tranquillity; freedony from diflurbance ; 
peace; fecurity; ftillnefs. 

They came into Laifh unto a people that were at 
quiet and fecure. Judges. 
The land ; 

A dreadful guier felt, and worler far 
‘Shag anme, a fullen interval of war. 


Dryden. 


QUI 
There fix'd their arms, and there renew'd their 
name, 


And there in gxier rules. Dryder, 
Indulgent puiet, pow’r ferene, 
Mother ot peace and joy and love. Hughes. 


To QUUET. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1, 1o calm ; to lull; topacify ; to put to 
ret. 
The loweft degree of faith, that can quiet the, 
foul of man, is a firm conviction that God tsplacable. 


Forbes. 
2. To ftiil. 


Putting together the ideas of moving or quieting 
corpcreal motion, joined to fubltante, we have the 
idea of an immaterial fpirit. Locke. 

QUIETER. x. /. (from guiet.] The perfon 
or thing that quiets. 


| Quretis. x. f [from guier. } 

Whatiscalled hy the poets: apathy or difpaffion, 
by the fcepticxs inditturbance, by the Molinitts 
guictifx, by common men peace of confcience, feems 
ail to mean but great tranquillity of mind. Temple. 

Qui'ETLY. adv. [from quiet. | 
1. Calmly; without violent emotion. 

Let no man for his own poverty become more 
oppiefing in his bargain, but guietiy, modettly, ard 
patently recommend his eltate to Ged, and leave the 
fuccets to him. Tayler, 

2. Peaceably; without offence. 

Although the rebels had behaved themfelves 
quietly and modeftly by the way as they went; yet 
they doubted that would but make them more hungry 
to fall upon the fpoilin the erd. Bacon, 

3. Atrett; without agitauon. 
QUIETNESS. #. f. [from gaiet.) 
1. Coolnefs of temper. 

This cruel guiernefs neither returaing to miflike 
ner proceeding to favour; gracious, but gracio:'s ftill 
after one manner. Sidney. 

That which we move for our better inftruétion 
fake, turneth into anger and choler in them; they 
grow altogether out of gwictne/s with it; they anfwer 


fumingly. Hocker. 
2. Peace; tranquillity. 
Stop effufion of our chriftian blood, 
And "tablith guietnefs on ev'ry fide.  Shak/peare. 


What miferies have booth uations avoided, and 
what quieinels and fecurity attained by their peace- 
able union ? Hayward. 

3. Stillnefs; caimnefs. 

If we compare the gwiet»efs and chaftity of the 
Bolognefe pencil tothe buitle and tumult that fills 
every part of a Venetian picture, without the leaft 
attempt to interett the paffions, their boatted art 
will appear a mere Ìruggle withouteffect. Reynolds. 
UVETSOME. adj. [from guiet.| Calm ; 
fill; undifturbed. Not in ufe. 

Let the night be calm and guictfome, 

Without tempeftuous (torms or fadafhay. Spenfer. 


guict.] Ret; repofe; tranquillity, Not 
in common ufe. 

¥rom the equal ditribution of the phlegmatick 
humour, the proper allay of tervent blood, will flow 
a luture guietude and lercnitude in the affections. 


Motten, 
QUI bL. z f 
1. The hard and ftrong feather of the 


wing, of which pens are made. 
With her nimble gu///s his foul doth feem to hover, 
And eye the very pitch that luty bird did cover. 
Drayton. 
Birds have three other hard fubftances proper to 
them ? the bill, which is of a like matter with the 
teeth, the Mell of the egg, and their quills, Bacen. 
2. dheinftrument of writing. 
I will only touch the duke’s own deportment in 
chat idond, the proper fubject of my guille. Totton. 
Thofe lives they tail’d to refcue dy their {kill, 
Their mute would make immortal with her gué//. 
Garth. 
From him whofe guills tand quiver’d at hisear, 
T» him that notches iticks at Weltminiter. Pape. 
3. Prick or dare of a porcupine, 
Near thefe was the black prince of Monomo- 


Qui’ETUDE. x. f. [guictude, French; trom | 


QUI 


tapa, by whofe fide was feen the guil darting 
porcupine, ; Arbutin and Pope, 
4. Reed on which weavers wind their 
threads. 
The prefumptuous damfel rafhly dar’d 
The goddefs’ felt to challenge to the field, 
And to compare with kerin curicus fkill, 
Of works with loom, with acedle, and with guè.. 
Spenfcre 
. The in@roment with which mulieins 
{trike their firings. 
His flyicg fingers and harmonious guii? 
Strike fev’n diltinguifl’d actes, and fev’n at once 
they fill. Dryaen. 
QuiLLer. ve f. [quidlioet, Lar.| Subtilty ; 
nicety ; fraudulent diftinction ; petty cant. 
Why may not that be the fkal! ofa lawyer ? where 
be his quiddets now ? his guilers? his cafes? and 
his tricks ? Shabipesre. 
A great foul weizhs in the fcale of reafon, what it 
is to judge of, rather than dwell with too Icrupulovs 
a diligence upon little guilers and niceties. Digtye 
Piy her with love letters and billets, 
And bait them well for quirks and guilets. [udib. 
QUILT. x. f. [coxette, Fr. kukat, Dutch; 
culcita, cudcitra, Lat.) A cover made by 
fticching one cloth over another with 
fome foft fubftance hetween them. 
Quiles of rofes and fpices are nothing fo helpful, 
as to take a cake of new bread, and bedew it with a 
little fack. Bazor. 
In both tables, the beds were covered with mage 
nificent guilts amongft the richer fort. Aedurbact. 
She on the qué/t inks with becoming woe, 
Wrapt in a gowa, tor ficknefs and for fhow. Pete. 
To QuiLt. «, a [from the noun.] To 
ftitch one cloth upon another with fome- 
thing foft between them. 
The tharp Reel arriving forcibly 
On his horfe acck-before the gwiited fell, 
Then trom the head the body tundred quite. Spen/ 
A bag quilted wiih bran is very good, but it drieth 


too much. Bacon, 
Entellus for the Rrife prepares, 
Strip’d ot his yzi/ted coat, hrs body bares, 
Compos’d of mighty bone. Dryden. 
A chair was ready; 
Sə gxilted, that he lay at eale reciin’d. Dryden. 


Mayn'e l gaiit my rope? it galls my neck. 

A Arbathacs, 
| Qui'NaRyY, adj. [guinarius, Lat.) Coniitt. 
ing of five. 

This yeinary number of elements ought to have 
been sestraiced to the generality of animals and 
vegetables. Boyle. 

| Quince.w. j^ (coin, Fr quidden, Germ. ] 
1. Fhe tree, 
The quince trec is of alow ftature; the branches 
are Giftufed and crooked; the fower and fruit is like 
| that of the pear trees but, however culuvated, the 
fruitis four and altringent, and is covered with a 
| kind of dowa: ol this the fpecies are fix, Misler. 
2. The fruit. 
They call for dates and cuizces in the paftry. 
Shak/peare. 
A quince, in token of fruitfulnefs, by the Jaws of 
Solon, was given to the brides of Athens upon the 
day of their marriage. Peacham. 
To QuincH. v. wm [This word feems to 
be the fure with gucech, winch, and 
gueck.| Co ftir; to flounce as in refent. 
ment or pain. 
Beltow ail my foldiers in fuch fort as I have, that 
no parc of all that rcalm thail be able to dare to 
quincd. Sperer. 
Guincu'NcIAL. adje [from guincunx. | 
Having the form of a quincunx. 


Of a pentagonai or guincuncial difpofition, fir 
Thomas brown produces teveral examples in his 
difcourle hcur the quincunx. Ray. 


QUINCUNX n. J. Lar] Quincunx order 
is a plantaron cf trees, ditpofed origi- 
nally in a iguere, conlitting of five trees, 
one at cach comer, anda fifth in the 


‘OU 

middle; which difpofition, repeated 
again and again, forms a regular grove, 
wood, or wildernefs ; and, when viewed 
by an angle of the fquare or paralel- 
lograin, prefents equal or parallel! alieys. 
Brown produces feveral examples in his difcourfe 
abaut the quincurx. Ray. 

He whole lightning pierc’d th’ Uberian lines, 
Now forms my guincunx, and now ranks my yes: 
Gple 
QUINQUAGE'SIALA. | Lat. ] Connie 
ima funday, fo called becaufe it is the 
fiftieth day before Ealer, reckoned by 
whole numbers; fhrove funday. Di2. 
Quinqua'NGULAR. adj. (quingue and 

angulus, Lat.| Having five corners. 

Each talus, environed with a cruit, conforming 
itfelf to the fides ot the talus, is of a figure gxin- 
guangular. Wy oc:drvurd. 


Exactly round, ordinately guinguangalar, or 
having the fides parallel. More. 


QUINQUARTI'CULAR, adj, [qningne and 
articulus, Lat. | Confifting of five articles. 
They have given an erd tothe guingvariicular 
controverfy, for none have lince undertaken to fay 
more. Sanderfon. 
QuUI'NQUEFID, adj. [quinque and fado, 
‘Lat. ] Cloven in five. | 

QuInQUEFO'LIATED. adj. [guingue and 
folium, Lat.) Having five leaves. 

QUINQUENNIAL, adj, | Quinguennis, Lat. ] 
Lafting five years; happening once in 
five years. 

Quinsy.#./f. [corrupted from /quizancy. ] 
A tumid inflammation in the throat, 
which fometimes produces fuffocation. 

The throttling gu/n/y 'tis my itar appoints, 
And rheumatifms I fend to rack the joints, Dryden. 


Great heat and cold, fucceeding one another, 
occafion pleurifies and guinfes. Arbuchnot. 
Quint. 2. /: (quint, Fr.) A fet ot five. 
For itate has made a guint 
Of generais he’s litted in’e. F'udibras. 
QUINTAIN. wf. [gxint2in, Fr.| A poft 
witha turning top. See QUINTIN. 
My better parts 
Are all throwndown; and that,which here (tands up, 
Is but a guintain, a mere lifelefs block. Shakfpeare. 
QUINTAL. x. J. [centupont um, Latin.) A 
hundred weight to weigh with. 
QUINTESSENCE, x. J. [guinta effeniia, 
Latin. | 
1. A fifth being, 
From their grofs matter the abttrafts the forms, 
And draws a kind of 2uinseSence from things. 


Davies. 
The ethereal guintefferce ot heav’n 
Flew upward, Ipirited with varicus forms, 
That rowi’d orbicular, and turn’d to ttars. Ailton. 


‘They made fire, air, earth, and water, to be the 
four elements, of whichallearthly things were com- 
peunded, and fuppofed the heavens to bea guint. 
offence or fifth fort of body dittind from all thefe. 

Warts. 
2, An extra from any thing, containing 
all its virtues in a fmall quantity. 

To me what is this guiae//ence of dut? man 
delights not me, nor woman neither.  Shak/peare. 

Who can in memory, or wit, or will, 

Or air, or fire, or carte, or water find? 

What aich; mitt can draw, with alt his fkill, 
Vie guintejence of thele out of the mind? Davies. 

For I am a very dead thing, 

In whom love wiought new alchymy, 
For by his art he did exprefs a 
A juinteffence even from nothingnefs, 
From duil privations and lean emptinefs. Dorze. 

Paraceifus, by the help of 2n intenfe cold, teaches 
to feparate the guinteyence of wine. Ecyle. 

Let there be light! faid God; and forthwith 

light a 
Ethereal, firt of things, guinsefence pure, 
Sprung trom the deep. 


I 


Milton, | 


_ When the fupreme faculties move regularly, the 
inferior paffions and affections tuilowing, there arifes 
s ferenity and complacency upon the whole foul, 
infinitely beyond the greatcft bodily pleafures, the 
highett guimefence and chixir of warldiy delights. 
Suth. 
QUINTESSENTIAL. adj. [from guintef. 
Jence.] Confifting of quinteffence. 
Ventufous affertions as would have puzz'ed the 
authors to have made theim good, fpecially confider- 
ing that there is nothing contrary to the guintef- 
Jentiad matter and circular figure of the heavens; fo 
oeither is there to the light thereof, MMekewsll, 
Quintin. wf. [I know not whence 
derived ; ALix/oeaw deduces it from grin- | 
tus, Latin, and calls it a game celebrated | 
every fifth year; falus quintanas, Latin, 


Ainfworth ; quintaine, French.) An up- 


poit turned upon a pin; at one end of 
the crofs pot was a broad board, and at 


right poft, on the top of which a crofs | 


| 
the other a heavy fand bag; the play | 
was to ride againft the broad end with a | 
lance, and pafs by betore the fand bag, | 
coming round, fhould firike the tilter on | 
the back. 
At guintin he, 
In honour ot tis bridaltee, 
Hath challeng’d either wide countees. 
Comecut and long tail, for there be 
Six batchelors as bold as be, 
Adjuting to his company, 
And each one hath his livery., Ben Fonfon. 
Qui/NTUPLE. adje [guintuplus, Latin. | 
Fivefold. 


In the country, the greateit proportion of morta- 
lity, one hundred and htty-fix, is above quintuple 
unto twenty-cight the leatt. Graunt. 

Quip, 2./ | derived, hy the ety mologitts, 
trom avhip.] A fharp jelt; a taunt; a 
farcatin. 

Notwithftanding all her fudden quips, 

The leat whereof would quell a lover's hepe, 

Yet, fpaniel like, the more fhe fpurns my love, 

The more it grows, and fawneth on her fill. Shai/. 
lf 1 {ene him word his beard was not wel? cut, he 

would fend me word, he cut it to pleafe himfelf: 

this is called the guip, modek. Sbakj penre. 

Nymph bring with thee 
Jeft and youthtul jollity, 

Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods, and becks, and wreathed fmiles. Milton. 
To Quip. v.a. To rally with bitter far- 

caíms. Alnfworta. 


QUIRE. x. f. [ckoeur, Fr. choro, Italian: ] 
1, A body of fingers; a chorus. 
The trees did bud and early blotfoms bore, 
And all the guire of birds didfweetly fing, 
And told that gardea’s pleafures im their caroling. 


Spenjer. 
Myfeif have lim’d a bulh for her, 
And plac’d a guire of fuch enticing birds, 
That the will hight to litten to theiclays, Shukfp. 


At thy nativity a glorious guire 

Of angels in the fields of Bettuchem fung 

To fliepherds watching at their folds by night, 

Aad told them the Mefliah now was born, Miiton. 

l may worthip thee 
For ay, with temples vow'd aad virgin quires. 
Milton. . 

Bezin the fong, and ftrike the livelying lyre, 

Lo how the years to come, a siuimeroua and well 

fitted geirr, 

All hand im hand do decently advance, 

Acd to my fong with {mooth and equal meafures 


dance. Cowley. 
As in beauty fhe furpafs'd the guire, 
So noblerthun the rett was her attire. Dryden. 


2, The part of the church where the fer- 
vice is fung. 
l ain all on fire, 
Notall the buckets in a country quire 
Shall quench my rage- Cleaveland. 
Some run for buckets to the hallow’d gaire, 
Some cut the pipes, and fem: the engines play. Dry. 


| 4 Flight of fancy. 


qui 
The fox obfcene to gaping tombs retires, 
And wolves with how.ing fll che facred quires. Pope, 
3. [cabier, Fr.] A bundle of paper contiit. 
ing of twenty-four fheets. 
To Quire. v. n [from the noun.] To 
fing in Concert. 
There’s not the fmalleft orb which thou behold'ft, 
But in his motion like an angel fings, 
Still guiring tothe young ey'd cherubims. Sbal/p. 
My throat of war be turn’d 
Which guired with my drum, into a pipe 
Small as an eunuch, or the virgin’s voice 
That babies lulls afles. Shalfpeare. 
QUI'RISTER. 2. /. [from guire.} Choritter; 
one wha fings in concert, generally in 
divine fervice. 
The coy guirijfers, that lodge within, 


And prodigal of hır mony. Thomnfin, 


Quirk. xefe [Uf this word I can find no 


rational derivation, | 
1. Quick troke ; fharp fit. 

I’ve felt fo many quirks of joy and grief, 

That the frh face of neither on the fart, 
Can woman me unto ‘t. Shak/peare. 

Smart taunt. 

Some kind of men quarrel purpofely on othẸs to 
taite their valour; belike, this is a man of that 
quirk. Shak/{peare. 

I may chance to have fome odd guirks and reme 
nants of wit oraken on me. Shak ipeare, 
3. Slight conceit. 

Conceits, puns, gxirks or quiobles, jets and 
repartees may agrceabiy entertain, but have no place 
in the fearch after truth, Watts. 

Not in ufe. 


Mot fortunately he hath atchiev’d a maid, 
That paragons defcription and wild fame, 
One that excells the quirks of blazoning peas, Shak, 
5. Subulty ; nicety ; artful diftinction. 

Let a lawyer cell them he has {pied fome dete in 
an entail ; how folicitous are they to repair that error, 
and leave nothing to the mercy ot a law guire 7 

Decay of Piery. 
There are a thoufand quirks to avoid the Rroke 
of the law. L'hyrangzes 
6. Loofe light tune. 
Now the chapel’s filver bell you hear, 
That fummons you to all the pride ot prayer; 
Light quirks of mufick, broken and uneven. Pepe. 
ToQuir. wa, pit. pally gui; pret. £ 
quit OF quitted. [quiter, Kr. guitare, Ital. 
guitar, Spanith. | 
t. l'o difcharge an cbligation ; tamakeeven. 

We will be guir of thine oath, which thou hait 

made us to fwear. Shure 
By this act, old tyrant, 

I hall be guit with thee; while I was virtuous, 

l was a itranger to thy blood, but now 

Sure thou wilt love me for tius horrid crime. Dende 

‘Vu John | ow’d great obligation ; 
But john, unhappily, thought ne 

To publith it to all the nation; 
Sure Joho and I are more than quit, 

Zoya ter treet 

Thou art guit from a thouland calamities ; there- 
fore let thy joy, which thould be as great for shy 
frecdom trom them, as as thy fadnefs when thot 
fecleat any of them, do the iame cure upon thy 
difcontent. Iayisra 

Hencetorth I fly not death, nor would prolong 
Lite much : beat rather how ! may be guit 
Fairelt and eaficit of this cumb’rous cherge. Fi/r, 

To get you ot this tear, ycu have already locked 
death in the tace; what have you tound fo terrible 
in it? Mharc. 

3- ‘lo carry through; to difcharge; to 
pertorm. 

Never wertlty prince a day did guit 
With greater hazard, and with more renown. Dar. 

4. ‘Yo clear himfelf of an affair: wath the 
reciprocal pronoun. 
Samfon hath guit bimfel/f 
Like Samon, and heroickly hath Anih’d 
A tute heroick, on his enemies 
Fully reveng'd, hath leq them years of mourning. 
al. ltes, 
6 


Pricr. 


QUI 


To repay ; to requite. 
He fair the knight faluted, loutirg low, 
Who fair him grirted, as that courteous was, Spey). 
Enkindle all the {parks of nature, 
To quit this horrid act. ‘ 
6, lo vacate obligations, 
For our reward, 
All our debts are paid ; dangers of law, 


Actions, decrees, judgments again{t us guitted. 
Ben fonfon. 


Se 


Sha t peare. 


One ftep higher 
Would fet me highett, and in a moment guit 
The debt immenfe of endlefs gratitude. Milton. 
7. To pay any obligation ; to clear a debt; 
to be tantamount. 

They both did fail of their purpofe, and got not fo 
much 2s tog wit their charges ; becaufe truth, which 
is the (ecret of the moft high God, whofe proper 
handy-work all things are, cannot be compatied 
with that witand thofe fe.fes which are our own. 


Hocker. 


Does not the air feed the fame ? and does not the 
flame at the fame time warm and enlighten the air ? 
and does not the earth guir {cores with all the ele- 
ments in the noble fruits that iffue from it? South. 

Still I thall hear, ant never g.civ the fcore, 
Stunn’d with hoarie Codrus’ Thefeid o'er and o’er. 
s Dryden. 
Iron works ought to be confined to certain places, 


where there is no conveyance for timber to places ot 


vent, fo asto guit the coft of the carriage. Temple. 
§, [Contracted from acguit.] To abfolve ; 


to acquit, 
Nor further feek what their offences be, 
Guiltlefs I quit, guilty I fet them free. 
ç. To pay. 
Far other plaints, tears, and laments 
The time, the place, and our eltates require, 
Think on thy fins, which man’s old toe prefents 


‘Before that judge that gui/s each foul his hire. 
Fairfax. 


Fairfax. 


10. To abandon ; to forfake. 
Their father, 
Then old and fond of ifue, took fuch forrow, 
That he gvir being. Shakfpeare. 
Honours are promis’d 
To all will gxit em ; and rewards propos'd 
Even to flaves that can dete¢t their courfes. B. Jon. 
Such variety of arguments only diftract the under- 
ftanding, fuch a fuperficial way of examining is to 
quit truth for appearance, only to ferve our vanity. 
t Locke. 
11. To refign; to give up. 
The prince, renown’d in bounty as in arms, 
With pity faw the ill-conceal’d diftrefs, 
Quitted histitle to Campafpe’s charms, 
And gave the fair one to the friend’s embrace. Prior. 
Qur'TcuGRass. v. f. [cpice, Sax. gramen 


caninum, Lat.) Dog-grafs. 
‘They are the beit corn to grow on grounds fubje& 
to guitchgra/s or other weeds. Mortimer, 
Quite. adv. [This 1s derived, by the 
etymologifts, from gwite, difcharged, 
free, French, which, however at rh 
appearance unlikely, is much favoured 
by the original ufe of the word, which 
was in this combination, gzite and clean; 
that is, wh a clean riddance: its pre- 
fent fignification was gradually intro- 
duced.] Completely ; perfectly ; totally ; 

throughly. 

Thofe latter exclude not the former guite and 
clean as unnecetiary. Hosker. 
He hath fold us, and guite devourcd our monev. 
i . Genchs. 
If fome forcign ideas will offer themfclves, rejeét 
them, and hinder them from runaing away with our 
thoughts gute from the fubje@ in hand. Leche. 
The fame a€tions may be aimed at differentends, 
and arife from quite contrary principles, Speftater. 


Qui'TRENT. 2, fo [gedt and rent.) Smal! 
rent rcferved. 
Such a tax would be infenfible, and pafs but as a 
farul] yx 'trent, which every one would be content to 
pay towards the guard ef the feas, Temple. 


4 


QUI 


My old mafter, a little before bis death, wifhed 
him jov of the citate which was falling to hin, 
defiring him only to pay the gifts of charity ha had 
left as guitvents upon the citate. Spefator. 

Quits. interj. [from zui? ] An exclamation 
ufed when any thing is repayed aad the 
yarties become even. 

Qui TTANCE. ne f. [guitance, Trench. ] 

1. Difcharge from a debt or obligation; 
an acquittance. 

Now I am rememb’red, he fcorn’d at me! 

But that’s all one; omittance is ro quittance. 
Shakfpeare. 

2. Reccmpence; return; repayment. 

Niine eyes faw him in biaody ftate, 

Rend’ting faint guittance, wearicd and outbreath'd, 

To Henry Monmouth. Shalfprare. 
Plutus, the god of gold, 

Is but his theward ; no meed bute repars 

Sevenfold above itfelf ; no gift to him 

But breeds the giver a return excceding 

All ufe of qui:tance. 

We (hali forget the office of our hand, 
Sooner than guittance of defert and ment. Shak/p. 

Jo QUI'TTANCE. v. a. [from the noun, | 
To repay ; torecompence. Not ufed, 

Embrace me then this opportunity, 

As fitting beft to guirraace their deceit. Shak/peare. 

QUI'TTER. z. f 

1, A deliverer, Ainfworth, 

2. Scoria of tin, Ainfworth, 

QUI'TTERBONE. z. /. A hard round fwel- 
ling upon the coronet, between the heel 
and the quarter, and grows moft com- 
monly on the infide of the foot. 

fFarrier’s Di. 

QUI'VER.  f. [This word feems to be 
corrupted from couvrir, Fr. to cover. | 
A cafe or fheath for arrows. 

As Dianne hunted on aday, 

She chane’d to come where Cupid lay, 

His guiver by his head, 

One of his thafts fhe ftole away, 
And one of hers did clofe convey 

Into the other’s tead ; 

With that love wounded my love’s heart, 
but Dianne beafts with cupid’s dart. Spenfer. 

Tho‘e works, with eafe as much he did, 

As you would ope and fhut your guiver-lid. Chapm. 

Diana's nymphs would be arrayed in white, their 
arms and flioulders naked, bows in their hands, and 
quivers by their fides. Pracham. 

Her founding quiver on her fhoulder ty’d, 

One hand a dart, and one a bow fupply’d. Dryden. 

Quiver. adje Nimble; ative. Not in 
ufe. 

There was a little guiver fellow, and he would 
manage you his piece thus; and he would about and 
about. Shatfpeare. 

To Qui'VER. V. n. 

1. To quake; to play with a tremulous 


motion, 
The birds chaunt melody onevery bufh, 


The green leaves guiver with the cooling wind. 
Shak/peare. 


S bakfpeare. 


O'er the pommei caft the k night, 
Forward he flew, and pitching on his head, 
He guiver’d with histcet, and lay for dead. Dryd. 
* With what a fpring his furious foul broke loofe, 
And leftthe limbs ftill guiverizg on the ground, 
Addifer. 

Eurydice with guiv’ring voice he mourn’d, 
And Heber’s banks Eurydice retura’d. 

Dancing fun-beams onthe waters play’d, 
And verdaut alders form’d a guiv’ring nade. Pope. 

The dying gales that pant upon the treesy 
The lakes that guiver to the curling breeze. 

2. ‘lo thiver; to fhudder. 

Zelmane would have put to her helping hand, but 
fhe was taken with fuch a grivering, that the thought 
it more wildom to Jean herlelt to a tree and loox on. 

Sidney. 


Cay. 


Pope. 


Qui'vereD. adj. [from guiver.] 
t. Furnithed with a quiver, 


QUO 


| Tis chattity: 
She that has that, is clad in complete fteel, 
And hike a griver'd nymph with arrows keeny 
May trace huge foretts ard unharbour’d heaths, 
Infamous hills, and perilous fandy wilds. Afiliere 
2. sheathed as in a quiver, 
From him whofe quills ttand quiver'd at his car, 
To him who notches tticks at Weltmintter. Pepe. 
To Quon. v. v. [A low word.] To move 
as the embrio does in the womb; to 
move as the heart docs when throbbing. 
OWO'DLIBET . nifA Eat] A niece memes 
a fubtilty. 
| Fe who reading on the heart, 
| When all his gucdlibets of art 
| 


Could not expound its pulfe and heat, s 
Sworc he had never felt at beat. Frior. 


QUUDLIBETA'RIAN. 3e f. [guodlibet, Lat. ] 
One who talks or difputes on any 
{fu byect. Didi. 
| QUODLIBE'TICAL. adja [gxodlibet, Lat. } 
| Not reftrained to a particular fubject : in 
the fchools, thefes or problems, anciently 
prepofed to be debated for curiofity or 
entertainment were fu called. Dis. 
| 


Quolr. 2. / [cre fe, French. } 
re Any cap with which the head is covered. 
See OLE 
Hence thou fickly goif, 
Thou arta guard t20 wanton for the head, 
Which princes, ficth’d with conquett, aim to hit. 
Shak/peare. 
2. The cap of a ferjeant at law. 
fo Quotr. v. a. [coefcr, Fr.] To cap; to 
drefs with a headdrefs. 

She is always guviffed with the head of an ele- 
phant, to fhew that this animal is the breed of thae 
country. Addifan, 

Quvor'rrure, af. [coeffure, Fr.}] Head- 
drefs. 

The lady in the next medal is very particular in 
her quoifure. Addifur, 

QuoiL.z./. See Coir. 
Quoin, xe fe [coin, French. ] 
1. Corner. 
A tudden tempeft from the defert flew 
With horrid wings, and thunder’d as it blew, 
Then whirling round, the gwo/ns together ttrook. 
Sandys. 


Built brick houfes with ftrong and firm gusizs or 
columns at each end. Mertimere 
2. An inftrument for raifing warlike en- 
gines. Ainfworth 
Quoit. mf. Fesete, Dutch. | 
1, Something thrown to a great diltance to 
a certain point, 
He plays at quotts well. Shak/peares 
When he plaid at guoits, he was allowed his 
breeches and ttockings. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
2, The difcus of the ancients is fometimes 
called in Englith gucis, but improperly ; 
the game ot guoits is a game of fkill; the 
difcus was only a trial of firength, as 
among us to throw the hammer, 


To Quorr. v. n, [from the ncun.] To 
throw quoits; to play at quoits, Dryden 


vfes it to throw the difcus, See the 


noun, 
Noble youths for mafteithip thould ftrive, 
To guoit, to run, and feeds and chariots drive. 
Dryden. 
To QuorT. v. a. To throw. 
Quoit him down, Rardolph, like a fhove-groat 
fhilling- Shal/peare. 
Q@UO'NDAM. [Latin.] Having been for- 
merly. A ludicrous word. 
This is the gwomsem king, let’s feize upon him. 
Sbhak/peare. 
What lands and lordthips for their owner know 
My quondam barber, but his worlhip now, Dryden. 


fino. 
Quoox. The preterit of quake. Obfolete. 


Freely up thofe royal fpoils he took, 

Yet at the lion’s fKin he inly guook. Sper fer. 
QUO'RUM. n. J. {Lat.] A bench ot jul- 

tices; fuch a number of any officers as 1s 

fufiicient to do bufinefs. s 

‘They were a parcel of mummers, and being him- 
felf one of the quorum in his own county, he 
wondered that none of the Middletex juitices took 
care to lay fome of them by the heels. Adajon. 

Quu'ra. n. f. [guotus, Latin.) A fhare; a 
proportion as affigned to each. 

Scarce one ia this lit but engages to fupply a quota 
of brifk young fellows, equipt with hats and feathers. 

Maaifon. 
Quora'tion. » f. [from quote} 
1. The act of quoting; citation, 
2. Paffage adduced out of an author as 
evidence or ijluftration. 

He, that has but ever fo little examined the cita- 
tations of writers, cannot doubt how little credit 
the gvotasions deferve, where the originals are want- 
ing. Locke. 

He rane’d his tropes, aad preach’d up patience, 
Back'd his opinion with gustations. Pricer. 

To QUOTE. a a. [guoter, Fr.) To cite an 
author or paffage of an author; toad- 


QUÒ 


duce by way of authority or illuftration 
the words of another. 
The fecond chapter to the Romans is here quoted 
only to paint the margent. WM bitgifs. 
St. Paul quotes one of their poets for this faying. 
Srilking fleet. 
He changed his mind, fay the papers, and quate 
for it Melchior Adams and Hofpinian. Atterbury 
He quoted texts right upon our Saviour, though 
he expounded them wrong. Atterbury. 
He will, in the middle of a feon, guore palfages 
outof Plato aad Pindar. Swift. 


Quo'TER. 2. f. [from guote,] Citer; he that 
quotes, 


[ propofed this paffare entire, to take off the 
difguife which its quoter put upon it. = Atterbury, 
Quorn. verb imperfe?. [ This is only part 
of cpodan, Saxon, retained.in Englith, 
and is now only ufed in ludicrous lan- 
guage.~ It is ufed by Sidney irregularly 
in the fecond perfon.] Quoth I, fay I or 
faid I; gucth he, fays he or faid he. 


Enjoying, gucth you. Sidney. 
Shall we, guorh he, fo bafely brook 
This paltry afs. Hudibras, 


QUOTIDIAN, adj. [çustidien, Fr. quoti- 


QUO 


dianus, Lat.) Daily; happening every 
day. 
Quotidian things, and equidiftant hence 
Shut in for man in one circumference. Donne. 
Nor was this a fhort fit of haking, as an aguc, 
but a guotidian fever, always increafing to higher 
inflammation. King Charles. 


Quoti'DIAN. 1. f. | febris quatidiana, Lat. ] 


A quotidian fever; a fever which returns 
every day. 

If I could meet that fancymonger, I would give 
him counfel; for he {cems to have the guoridian of 
love. Shakfpeare. 


QUOTIENT. x, f. [guotient, Fr. quoties, 
Lat.| In arithmetick, is the number 
produced by the divifion of the two 
given numbers, the one by the other. 

Cocker. 


To make all the fteps belonging to the fame pair 
of itairs of an equal height, they confider the height 
of the room in tcet and inches, and multiply the 
feet by twelve, whofe product, with the aumber of 
odd inches, gives the fum of the whole height in 
inches, which fum they divide by the number of 
fteps they intend to have in that height, and the 
quotiert {hall be the numberof inches and parts that 
each ttep thall be high. Moxon. 


RAB 


Is called the canine letter, becaufe 

9 itisuttercd with fome refemblance 

to the growl or fnarl of acur: it has 

one conftant found in Englifh, fuch as it 

has in other languages; as, red, rofe, 

more, muriatick: in words derived from 

the Greek, itis followed by an 4, rhap- 

Jody : risnever mute unlefs the .econd 

r may be accounted inute, where two rr 
are ufed; as myrrh. 


JoRa'bare. wv. x. [rabattre, Fr.) In fal- 
conry, to recovera hawk to the tft again. 
Ainfavarth. 


Ra’satos », f. A neckhand; a ruff. 
I think your other rabato were better.  Shak/p. 
Broke broad jeits upon her narrow heel, 
Pok’d her rabatos, and furvey’d her Reel. O4? Comedy. 


To Ra seer. V. a. [rabatre, raboter, Fr.] 
To paie down pieces ot wood fo as to 
fit one another. 

The rabbet plane is to cut part of the upper edge 
of a board itraight or fquare down, that the edge of 
another board, cus down in the fame manner,, may 

join into the fquare of the firft; and this lapping 
over of two boards is called raddering. Moxon. 

‘The window frame hath every one of its lights 
rabbeted on its outfide about half an inch into the 
frame, and a!l thefe rabbets axe groved fquare. 

Moxon. 

RA'BBET. x. /. [from the verb.] A joint 
made by paring two pieces fo that they 
wrap Over one another. 

Having drove in the hooks, they fet the reLdcts 


of the door within the ralbers of the door-poft. 
Moxon, 


RAB 


Ra’pai. xe f A doctor among the 


Ra'BBIN. § Jews. 

Be not ye called »a44/3 for one is your mafter, 
even Chrilt, and ati ye are brethren. Matitorso. 
The Hebrew raddins lay, that nature hath given 
man, for the pronouncing of ail letters, the lips, 

the teeth, the tongue, the palate and throat. 
Camden’s Remains, 
RABBIT. 2. fi [robbe, robbekin, Dut.) A 
furry animal that lives on plants, and bur- 


rows inthe ground. 

l knew a wench married, as fhe went to the garden 
for parh} to tult a rabkir. Shakfpeare. 
A company of fcholars, going to catch conies, 
carried one with them which had oor much wit, 
and gave in charge, that if he faw any, he thould be 
filer for fear of lcaring of them; but he no fooner 
efpied a company vi rabbits, but he cried aloud, 
ecce multi cuniculi; which he had no fooner faid, 
but the conies ran to their burrows; and he being 
checked by them for it, anfwered, Who would 

have thought that the r.244/fs underftood Latin ? 
Bacoit. 
RA'DBLE, x. f. [rabula, Latin; rabulari, 
low Latia.}] A tumultuous crowd;-.an 


afiembly of low people. 
Countrymen, will ye relent, and yield to mercy, 
Or let a rabbe lead you to your deaths? Sbakfp. 
Go bring the rabble here to this place. Shakipe 
Of thete nis fercral ravithments, betrayings, and 
fteaiing away of men’s wives, came in all thofe 
ancient fabies, and all that radé/e of Grecian for- 
geries. Raleigh. 
The better fort abhors feurrility, 
And often cenlures what the rabbie like. Refcommon. 
That profane, atheiftical, epicureaa rabble, whom 
the whole nation (o rings of, are not the wileit men 
in the world. Scull, 
To gratity the barbarous audience, I gave them 
a Short rabdde fesce, becaufe the mob ave reprefented 


RAC 


by Plutarch and Polybius with the fame charatter 

of bafenefs and cowardice. Dryden, 
In charge of government, 

The r266/: rule their great oppreffors fate, 

Do fov’reign jultice and revenge the ftate. Dryder, 
His enemies have been only able to make ill im- 

preflions upon the low and ignorant rubble, and to 

put the dregs of the people in a ferment. <Addifor. 


RA'RBLEMENT. x f. [from rabble.] 
Crowd; tumultuous affembly of mean 
people. Not in ufe. 

A rude rabhlement?, 
Whofe like he never faw, he durt not bide, 
But got his ready tteed, and faft away ’gan ride. 
Spenfer. 
The nz5d/emnt houted, clapp’d their chopt hands, 
and uttered a deal of inking breath. Stak peare. 
These will be always tyrants, murderers, thieves, 
traitors, and other ot the fame r.zbdlement, Camden. 


RABID. adj. [rabidus, Lat. ] Fierce; furie 
cus; mad. 

Ra’BineT. 2. f. A kind of fmaller ord- 
nance. Ainfworth, 


| RACE. 2. J. [race, Fr. from radice, Lat. ] 


1, A tamily aicending. 
2. Family defcending. 
Ife in a moment will create 
Another world; out of man, a race 


Ot men innumerable, there to dwell. Miltens 
Male he created thce, but thy confort 

Female tor race. Bilten. 
High as the mother of the gods in place, 

And proud like her of an immortal race. Dryden, 


Hence the long race of Alban fathers come. Dry, 
3. A generation ; a collective tam.ly. 
A race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds. Shat/erare. 
4. A particular breed. 


RAC 


The race of mules, fit for the plough is Ured, 


€ kaj Ban. 
Initead 
Of fpirits malign, a better race to bring 
Into their vacant room. Milton 


In tie races of mankind and families*of the 
world, there remains not to one above another the 
leatt pretence to have the right of inheritance. Locke 

Tf they are all debas’d and willing flaves, 

The young but breathing to grow grey in bondage, 
And the old finking to ignoble graves, 


Ot fuch a race no matter who is king. Mur phy. 


ç. Race f ginger. [raz de gengibre, 


Spanifh.] A root or fprig of ginger, 


6. A particular itrength or tate of wine, 


~~ 
é 


applied by Temple to any extraordinary 
natural torce of intellect. j 
Of gardens there may te forms wholly irreguler, 
that may have more beauty than of others; but they 
mut owe it to tome extracrdinary dilpofttions nt 
nature in the feat, or fome great race of fancy or 
judgment in contrivance. Temple, 
. [ra:, Tflandick.} Conteft in running, 
To defcribe races and games 
Or tilting furniture. Milter. 
Stand forth, yechampions who the gauntiet wield, 
Or you the fwittelt racers of the field ; 
S:and forth, ye wreftlers who thefe paltimes prace, 
I wield the gauntlet, and I run the race. Pope. 


8. Courfe on the feet. 


The flight of many birds is fwifter than the race 
of any beafts. Bacon. 


9. Progrefs; courfe. 


It fuddenly fell from an excefs of favour, which 
many examples have taught them, never ftopt his 
race till it came to a headlong overthrow. Sidney. 

My race of glory run, and race of Mame. Alile. 

The great light of day yet wanistorun 
Much of his rure though tteep. 

He fate return’d, theszce of glory palt, 
New fo his triends embiace, 

o. Train; precefs, 

An offenfive war is made, which is unjuft in the 
2eercflor; the profecution and race of the war car- 
rieth the defendant to inyade the ancient patrimony 
of the firit aggreffor, who is now turned defendant; 
fhall he fit down, and not put dimfelf in defence ? 

Bacon. 

The race of this war fell upon the lols of Uibin, 

which he re-obtained. 


Ailton. 


Ra'cenorse. z. f. [race and horfe.| Horfe 


‘red to rua for prizes, 

‘I'be reafon Hudibras gives, why thofe, who can 
talk on trifies, fpeak with the greateit fluency, is, 
that the tongue is like a race. borfey which suns the 
fatter the Icfs weight it carries. Addifcr. 


Racema'rion. x. f. [racemus, Laun. | 


Clufter, like that cf grapes. 

A cock will in one day fertilitate the whole race- 
staiion or Clufter of eggs, which are not excluded in 
many weeks after. brown. 


Racemi’FEROUS, adj. [racemus and fero, 


Lat.| Bearing cluiters, 


Ra‘cer. a. f. {from race.} Runner; one 


that contends in fpeed. 
biis tumbling founder'd jade can trot as high 

As anv other Pegafus can tly; 

So the dull eel moves nimbler in the mud, 

Than all the fwift-finn’d racers of the Raad. Dur fet. 
A poet's form the plac’d before their cyes, 


And bad the nimblett racer feize the prize. Pope. 


Ra'ciness. 2. fa [from racy.] The qua- 


liiy of being racy. 


Rack. n f. [racke, Dut. from racker, to 


A 


ficctch. } 
An engine to torture. 

Vex rot hisghoit; O let him pafs! he hates him 
That would, upon the rack of this rough world, 
Stretch him out lenger. Nhak{peare. 

Jid ever any wan upon the rack aftict him(clf, 
becaufe he had rcce:wed a crofs anfwer from his 
nitri. Tajler. 

Let them feel the whip, tke fword, the fire, 
And in the tortures of the rack exoire, Aadifon. 


. ‘Sorture; extreme pain. 


RAC 


A fit of the flone puts a king tothe rack, and 
makes him as miferable as it does the meanelt fub- 
ject. Temple. 

A cool behaviour fets him on the rzec, ard isin- 
terpreted asan inftance of averfioa or indilfererce. 

Addi fon. 
3. Any inftrument by which extenfion is 
performed, 

Thefe bows, being fomewhat like the long bows 
in ufe among us, were bent only by a man's im- 
mediate ftrength, without the hetp cf any bender or 
rack that are ufed to others. Wilkins. 

4. A diftat; commonly a portable diftaf, 
from which they fpin by twirling a ball. 
It is commonly fpoken and written reck. 

The fifters turn the wheel, 
Empty the woolly rack, and ful the reel. Dryden. 
5» [racke, Dutch, a track.} The clouds as 
they are driven by the wind. 
That, which is now ahorfe, even with a thought 

The ruc? ditlimas, aad makes it indittinet 

As water is in water. Sisa*/peare. 

The great globe itfelf, 

Yea, all, which itinherir, thall disTolve ; 

And, like this infubftantial pegeani, faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. Shakfpeare, 
We often fee againtt fome ftorm, 

A filencein the heav'ns, the rach (tard Rill, 

The bald winds fpeechlefs, and the orb below 

As huth as death. Shakipeasre, 
The winds in the upper region, which move the 

clouds above, which we call the rack, ard are not 

perceived below, pafs without noile. acon. 
As wint’ry winds contending in the (ky, 

With equal force of lungs their titles try 5 

They rage, they roar: the doubtful rack of heav'n 

Stands without motion, and the tide undriv'n. Dryd. 

6. {hpacca, the occiput, Saxon; racca, 

Iflandick, hinges or joints.] A neck of 

mutton cut for the table, 

A grate; the gfate on which bacon is laid, 

A wooden grate in which hay is placed 
for cattle. 
Their bulls they fend to paftures far, 

Or hills, or feed them at full rzeks within. Aay. 
‘The beit way to feed cattle with it, 1s to put it in 

racks, becaufe of the great quantity they tread down. 
AMiortimer, 


Te 


He bid the nimble hours 
Bring forth the iteeds ; the nimbie hours obey: 
Frem their full racks the gen’raus tteeds retire. zidd. 
g. Arrack; a fpirituous liquor. See Ar- 
RACK. 
Jo RACK, v. m. [from the noun.}] To 
ftream as clouds befere the wind. 


Three glorious funs, each one a perfect fun, 
Naot feparated with the racking cleuds, 


Tout fever’d in a pale clcar-tlioing iby. Sduk/peare. ' 


To Rack. v. a. [froin the noun. ] 
1. ‘To torment by the rack. 
Unhappy moft like tortured me, 
Their joints new fet to be new rack'd again. Cowley, 
Hold, O dreadtul fir, 
Yo: will not “ack an innocent old man, Dry.and Lee, 
2. To torment; to harafs. 

Th’ apoftate angel, though in pain, 

Waunting aloud, but rack*d with deep defpair. 37/2, 
. To harafs by exagtion. 

The landlords there fhamefully rack thcir tenants, 
exe@ing of them, befides his covenants, what he 
pleafeth. Spenier, 

The commons haft thou rack*a; theclergy’s bags 
Are lank and lean wi'n thy extortions. Sbar/peare, 

He took poiletlion of his juft eftate, 

Nor rack’d nis tenants with incteafe of rent. Dry, 


4. To fcrew ; to force to performance. 


They racking and ftretching feripture further than 
by God was meant, are drawn into fundry incon- 
venicncies. fucker. 

The wifeft among the heathens racked their wi's, 
and cait about every way, managing every litle 
argument to the utmeft advantage, Tillotfon. 

It was worth the while for the adverfary to rack 
invention, and to call in all the fuccours of learning 
and critical fkill to affail them, if poffible, and to 
wief them cut of our lands, Watervund. 


Ran. ; 
Rav, Rep, and Rop, differing oniy in 
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. To ftretch; to extend, 


Nor have I money nor commodity 
To raife a prefent ium ; 
Try what my credit can in Venice do, 
That thall be rack*d even to the uttermatt. Shatfp. 


6. ToGetecate; to draw off from the lees. 


I know not whence this word is derived 
in this fenfe; rein, German, is clear, 
pure, whence our word to ri»: this is 
perhaps of the fame race. 

It is common to draw wine or beer fram the lees, 
which we call racking, whereby it will clarify muck 
fooner. Bacen. 

Some roll their cafx about the cellar to mix it 
with the lees, and, alter a few days refettlement, 
sack it cf Adoveancr, 


RACK-RENT. m. f. [rack and renz.] Rent 


raifed to the uttermott. 
Have poor families heen runed by ravk-renrs, 
paid for the lands of the church ? Swift. 


RACK-RENTER. r. f. [rack and reater, | 


Ore who pays the uttermost rent. œ> 
Though this be a quarter of his yearly income, 
and the publick tax takes away one hundred; vet 
this influences rot the yearly rent of the land, 
which the rack-renter or undertenant pays. Locke. 


Racket. 2. f. [Cf uncertain derivation; 


Cafaubon derives it, after his cuftom, 
from geyio, the dafh of fluctuation againit 


the fhore. | 


1. An irregular clattering noife. 


That the tennis court keeper knows better than f, 
it isa low ebb of linen with thee, when thou keepeit 
not racker there. Shakfpeare. 


2. A confufed talk. In burlcfque language. 


Ambition hath removed her lodging, and lives 
the next door to tation, where they keep fuch a 
racket, that the whole pari is ditturbed and every 
night in an uproar. Swift. 


3. [raguette, Fr.) The inftrument with 


which players at tennis ftrike the ball. 
Whence perhaps all the other fenfes, 
When we have matcht our rackets to thefe balls, 
We will in Fiance play a fet, 
Shall ftrike his father’s crown into the hazard. 
Shakipeare. 
The body, irto which impreffion is made, esther 
can yield backwaid or it cannot: if it can yield 
ackward, then the impreffion made is a motion; 
as we fee attroke with a racket upon a ball, makesit 
fly from ıt. Digby on the Soul, 
He talks much of the motives to do and forbear, 
how they determine a rcafor.able man, asif he were 
no more than a tennis-ball, to be tclied to and tro 


by the rackets ot the fecond caufes, 
Bramball againh Hobbes. 


Ra'’ceinc, 2. A 


Racking pace of a harfe is the fame as an amble, 
only thatit rsa (wifier time und a osier tread ; and 
though it does not rid io much ground, yet it is fome- 
thing eafer. Farricr’s DiR. 


RIA IGK 0 ON fe 


The rackocn 1s a New England animal, like a 
badger, having a tail like a fox, being cloathed with 
a thick ard deep furs: it fleepsin the day time ina 
hollow tree, and goes out a-night*, when the moon 
fhines, to fced on the fea fide, where it is hunted by 
dogs. Batilzye 
A'CY. adj. [perhaps from rayz, Spanith, 
a roct }] Strong; flavorous; tafling of 


the fuil. 
Rich racy verfes in which we 
The foil, from which they come, taite, fmell, and fee. 
Cousey'. 

From his brain that Helicon difil, 

Whole racy liquor did his ott: prirg fll. Denbann 
The cyder at firit is very lufcious, but if ground 

more early, it is more racy, Mortimer. 
The hofpitable fage, in tign 

O! focial welcome, mix'd the racy wine, 

Late from the mejiowing calk ratter’d to light, 

By ten long years refin’a, and rofy bright. Pope. 


‘he old pret. ct read. Speafers 
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dialect, fignify counfel; as Conrad, 
powerful or fkilful in counfel; Erbelred, 

a noble counfellor; RoZbert, eminent 

for counfel: Eubulus and Thrafybulus 

have alinoft the fame fenfe. Gibfan. 
Ra‘poock, or ruddock. n. fs A bird; the 
redbreaft, 
The raddtock would, 

With charitable bill, bring thee all this, Sh2kfp. 
Ra'piance. } ve fs [radiare, Latin. ] 
Ra'prancy. ¢ Sparkling luttre; glitter. 

By the facred radiance of the fun, 
By all the operations of the orbs, 
Here I difclaim all my paternal care. SLak/peare. 
Whether there be not too hizh an apprehenfion 
above its natural radiuncy, is not without jutt doubt; 
however it be granted a very {plendid gem, and 
whofe fpaikles may fomewhat refemble the glances 
of tire. Brown's Vulgar Evrours. 
The Son 
Girt with omnipotence, with radice crown'd 
Of majetty divine. Milton. 
A glory furpatting the fun in its greatett radiancy. 
Burnet. 
RADIANT. adj. (radians, Lat.] Shining; 
brightly fparkling ; emitting rays. 
There was a fun of gold rzdianr upon the top, and 
before, a {mall cherub of gold with wings dilplayed. 


Bacon. 
Mark what radiant ftate the fpreads, 
In circle round her ining throne, 
Shooting her beams like filver threads, 
This, this is the alone. B1ilten's Arcades. 


Virtue could fee to do what virtue would 
Ry her own radiant light, though fun and moon 


Were inthe flat fea funk. Alilr:n. 
J fec the warlike holt of heaven, 

Radiant in glitt’ring arms and beamy pride, 

Go forth to fuccour truth below. Miltcn. 


Yo RA'DIATE. v. x, [radio, Latin.] To 
emit rays; to hine; to fparkle. 

Though with wit and parts their poffciTors could 
never engage God to fend forth his light and his 
truth: yet now that revelation hath difclofed them, 
and that he hath been pleafed to make them radiate 
ia his word, men may recollect thofe (catrered divine 
beams, and kindling with them the topicks proper 
to warm our affe@tions, enflame holy zcal. Bayle. 

Light radiates from luminous bodies direQly to 
our eyes, and thus we fee the fun or a flame; or it 
is reflected from other bodies, and thus we fec a man 
or a picture. Locke. 


Ra'Di ated. adj. | radiatus, Lat j Adorned 


with ravs. 
The radiated head of the phenix gives us the 
meaning of a pafiage in Aufonius. Addifon. 
RADIATION. z. f. [radiatio, Lat. radia- 
110m, Fr. | 
1, Beamy luftre; emiffion of rays. 
We have perfpective houfes, where we make de- 


monttrations of all lights and radiations, and of all 
colours. Bacon, 


Should I fay I liv’d darker than were truc, ) 
Your radiation can all clouds fubdue, 

But one; ‘us belt light to contemplate you, 5 
Donne. 
2. Emiflion from a centre every way. 
Sound paralleleth in many things with the light, 
and radiation of things vifible. acon. 
RA'DICAL., adj. | radical, Fr. from radix, 
Latin. ] 
1, Primitive; original. 

The differences, which are fecondary, and pro- 
ceed from thefe radica! differences, are, plants are 
all figurate and determinate, which inanimate 
bodies are not. Bacon, 

Such a radical truth, that God is, fpringing up 
together with the effence of the foul, and previous 
to all other thoughts, is not pretended to by religion. 

Bentley. 
2. Implanted by nature. 

The omittion of the loofe and adventitious moifture 
doth betray the rawice/ moitture, and carrieth it tor 
eompany. Bacon. 


Vou. II. 
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Ii tha ra-tic.2/ moitture of gold were fepsrated, it 
might be contrived to burn without being confumed. 
Wilkins. 

The fun beams render the humours hot, and dry 


up the radical moifture. Arbuthnot. 
3. Serving to origination. 
Raptca’city. z. f. [from radical, ] Ori- 


gination, 

There may be equivocal feeds and hermaphrodi- 
tical principles, that contain the radicality and 
powcr of different forms; thus, in the feeds of 
wheat, there lerh obfcurely the feminality of darnel. 

Brown's Vulgar Evrours, 

RAa'DICALLY. adj. [from radical.) Origi- 
nally; primitively. 

It is no cafy matter to determine the point of 
death in infects, who have not their vitalities radi- 
caily conlined unto one part. Brown. 

Thefe great orbs thus radseal’y bright, 

Primitive founts, and origins ot light 
Enliven worlds deny’d to human fight. Prior. 

Ra'picatnass. 2. f. (from radica?.] The 
itate of being radical. 

To RA'DICATE. v. a. [radicatus, from 
radix, Lat.) To root; to plant deeply 
and firmly. 

Meditation will radicate thefe feeds, fix the tran- 
fient gleam of light and warmth, confirm refolutions 
of good, and give them a durable confiftence in the 
foul. Hammond, 

Nor have we let fall our pen upon difcouragenent 
of unbelief, from racicuted beliefs, and points of 
high pretcription. Brown. 

If the objet {tays not on the fenfe, it makes not 
impreiiion encugh to be remembered; but 1f it be 
repeated there, it Icaves plenty enough of thofe 
images behind 1t, to ftreng:hen the knowledge of 
the objet: in which radicated knowledge, if the 
memory conlilt, there would be no need of referv- 
ing thole atoms in the brain. Glanville. 


RADICA'TION. x /. [radication, Fr. from 
radicate.) ‘The at of taking root and 
fixing deep. 

They that were to plant a church, were to deal 
with men of various inclinations, and of diferent 
habits of fin, and degrees of rudication of thofe 
habits ; and to each ot thefe fome proper application 
was to be made to cure their feuls. Hammond 

Ra'DICLE. n. fi [radicule, Fr. trom radix, 
Lat.| That pare of the feed of a plant, 
which, upon its vegetation, becomes its 
root. Quincy. 

Ra'pisH. 2. f. [redic, Saxon; radis, rai- 
fert, Fr. raphanus, Lati] A root com- 
monly eaten raw. Miller. 

RADIUS. n. f. [Latin.] 

1. The femidiameter of a circle. 

2. A bone of the fore arm, which accom- 
panies the ulna from the elbow to the 
wrih. 

Jo Rawr.v.a. Tofweep; to huddle; 
to take hattily without diftinGion. 


Their caufes and effects I thus raf’ up together. 
Carew. 


To RA'FFLE. Y., 7. [refficr, to fnatch, Pirs) 
To caft dice for a prize, for which every 
one lays down a ftake, 

Letters from Hampttead give me an account, į 
there ts a late inftitution there, under the name of a | 
raffling hop. Tatler, | 

Raitre a. f, [rafe, Fr. from the verh. | 
A fpecies of game or lottery, in which 
many ftake a finall part of the value of ; 
fome fingle thing, in confideration of a | 
chance to gain it. 

The toy, brought to Rame in the third triumph 
of Pompey, being a pair of tables for gaming, 
made of two precious (lones, three foot broad, and 


four foot long, would have made a fine raffe. | 
Arbuthnot cn Coins. 


RAFT. x. /. {probably from ratis, Lat.] A 


RAG 


frame or float made by laying pieces of 
timber crofs each oiher. 
Where is that fon 
That floated with thee on the fatal raft? Shak/p. 
Fell the timber of yon lofty grove, 3 
And form a raf’, and build the rifing thip. Pofe. 

RAFT. part. pall, of reave or raf. Spenfere 
‘Lorn; rent. 

RA'E TER. z. f [nezpren, Saxon; rafter, 
Dutch; corrupted, fays Junius, trom 
roof tree.| The fecondary timbers of the 
houfe; the timbers which aie let into the 


great beam. 
The rafters of my body, bone, 
Being Rill with you, the mufcle, finew, and vein, 
Which tile this houfe, will come again. Donne. 
Shepherd, 
I truft thy honeft offer’d courtefy, 
Which oft is fooner found in lowly Meds 
With fmoky rafiers, than in tap’ftry halls. ATi/rone 
On them the Trojans catt 
Stones, rafiers, pillars, heams. Denham. 
By Donaus, king of Egypt, when he fled trom 
his brother Ramefes, the ufe of thipping was frit 
brought among the Grecians, who before that time 
knew no other way of croffing their narrow fea), but 
on beams or rafters tied to one another, — Heylin, 
From the Ealt, a Belgian wind 
His hoftile breath through the dry rafters fent; 


The fames impeil'd. Diyden. 
The roof began to mount aloft, 

Aloft rofe every beam and rufrer, 

The heavy wall climb’d flowly after. Swift. 


Ra/F TERED, adj. [Irom rafter } Built wath 
rafters. 
No raft’red roofs with dance and tabor found, 
No noon-tide bell invites the country round. Pepe. 
RAG, «. f. [hnacode, torn, Sax, eax. ] 
1. A piece of cloth torn from the reft; a 


tatter. 

Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers toft, 
And flutter’d into rags. Milton. 
Rags are a grcat improvement of chalky lands. 

Mortimer. 
2. Any thing rent and tattered; worn out 
clothes: proverbially, mean drefs. 
Fathers that wear rags, 
Do make their childreg blind; 
Bur fathers that bear bags, 
Shall] fee their children kind. 
They tvoke trom me 
Poth coate and cioake, and all things that might be 
Grace in my habit; and in place, put on 
Thefe tatter'd rages. 
Worn like a cloth, 
Gnawn into rags by the devouring moth, Sandys. 
Content with poverty, my foul | arm; 
And virtue, though in sags, will keep me wirm. 


Shak/peare, 


Chapman. 


Dryden 
3. A fragment of drefs. 
He had firt matter feen undreft ; 
He took her naked all alone, 
elore one rag of form was on. Hudibras, 


Racamu'rrin, ve f. [from rag and -l 
know not what eife.} A paltry mean 
fellow. 

l have led my ragamaffas where they were pep- 
per’d ; there’s uot three of my hundred and- filly 
lett alive; and they ave for the town’s end to beg 


during life. dbhak/peare. 
Shall we brook that paltry ais 

And feeble {coundrel, tludibras, 

With that more paltry rogamuphr, 

Ralpho, vspouring and huffing ? IHudibras. 


Attended with a crew of ravanrfins, the broke 
into his houle, turntd all th ngs wply-turvy, and 
then let it on fire. Swift. 

Race. n. f. [ rage, French. ] 
1. Violent anger; vehement fury. 

This tiger-footed rage, vhen it tall find 
The hatin of unfkann’d iwiftnels, will, toa Jate, 
Tie leiden pounds to’s heels. Saakferare, 

Deiire not 
T? allay my rages and revenges with 
Your colder reaions. Shalfocave? 


A AF 
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Argument more heroick than the rege 
Of Turnus for Lavinia dilefpous’d. Milton. 
Torment and loud lament and furious rage. 
Milton. 
a, Vehemence or exacerbation of any thing 
ainful. 

The party hurt, who hath been in great rage of 
pain, till the weapon was re-anointed. Bacon. 

The rage of thirtt and hunger now fupprelt. Pope. 

3. Enthutaim ; rapture. 

Who brought green poefy to her perfect ages 

And made that art which was a rage. — Cowley. 
Ae Fagernefs; vehemence of mind: as, a 
rage of money getting. 

You purchale pain with all that joy can give, 
And die of nothing but a rage to live. Pope. 

‘Then may his toul its free-born rage enjoy, 

Give deed to will, and ev'ry pow’remploy. fdurte. 
Jo Race. ve 2. [from the noun. | 
1. To be in fury; to be heated with excef- 
five anger, 

Wine isa mocker, ftrong drink is »agirz ; and 
whofoever is deceived thereby, is not wile. Proverbs. 

Why do the heathen rege ? Pfilms. 

At this he inly rag’d, and as they talk"d, 
Smote him into the midriff. 

2. Toravage; to exercife fury. 
Heart-rending pews, 
That death fheuld licenfe have to rage among 
The fair, the wire, the virtuous. Waller, 
3. To att with mifchievous impetuofity. 

The chariots thall rage in the ftreets, they fhall 
juftle one againit another, teem Jike torches, and run 
hke the Uightenings. Nabu. 

The madding wheels of brazen chariots rag’d. 

Milton. 

After thefe waters had raged on the earth, they 
beean to lelien and thrink, and the great Audtuations 
of this deep being quieted by degrees, the waters 
retired. Burnet. 

Ra'GEFUL. adj. [rage and full.) Furious; 
violent. 

This courtefy was worfe than m baftinado to 
Zelmane, fo that again with rageful eyes the bad 
him detend himtelf; for no lefs than his life would 
anfwer it. Sidney. 

A popular orator may reprefent vices in fo tormi- 
dable appearances, and fet out each virtue in fo 
amiable a form, that the covetous perfon {hall 
fçatter moft liherally his beloved ido!, wealth, and 
the rug: fu! perfon fhall find a caim, Hainincnd, 

Ra'ccep. adj, [froin rag. | 
1. Rent into tatters. 
How like a prodigal, 
The fkarfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Huze’d and embraced by the ftrumyet wind ; 
How like the prodigal doth the return 
With overeweather’d ribs aed rugged fails, 
Lean, rent, and beggar'd by the itrumpet wind. 
Shakipeare, 

As I go in this ragged tattered coat, I 2m hunted 

away trom the old woman’s door by every barking 


Milton. 


cur. À Arbuthnot. 
2. Uneven; confifting of parts almoft dif- 
united. 


The earl of Warwick’s ragged itaff is yet to be 
fecn pourtrayed in theis church iteeple, 
That fome whirlwind bear 
Unto a ragged, teartul, hanging rock, 
And throw it thence isto the raging fea. Shakfpeare. 
The moon appears, when looked upon wiih a 
gond glafs, rade and ragged, Burnet. 
3. Dretled in tatters, 
Since noble artsin Rome have no fupport, 
Aad ragged virtue not a inend at court. Dryden. 
4. Rugged; not fmooth. 
The wolf would barter away a ragged coat and a 
raw-boned carcafe, for a fmooth fat one. L’ Ffiran. 
What thepherd owns thofe ragged theep? Dryden. 
Ra'ccrDness. 7. fa [from ragged.) Stace 
of being drefied in tatters. 
Poor naked wretches, wherefoe’er you are, 
That bide the peiting of this pitilefs orm ! 
How fha'l your houlvlefs heads and unfed tides, 
You loop’d and window'd raggednefs detend you? 
dhak/peuie. 


Carew. 
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| 
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Ra‘ctxcry, adv. [from raging.) With 
vehement fury. 

Ra’cMAN. a. J. [rag and max, | One who 
deals in rags, 

RAGOU'T. n. f. [Fr.] Meat ftewed and 
highly feafoned. 

To the ftage permit 

Ragouts for Tereus or Chyettes dret 
Tis tafk enough for thee t’ expofe a Roman feaft, 


Dryden. 
No fith they reckon comparable to a ragcur of tnails. 


Addison. 
When art and nature joia, th’ efe& wiil be 


Some nice ragou/, or charming fricafy. 
King's Cookery. 
R'astone.#. f [rag and stone. | 
1. A ftone fo named trom its breaking in 
a ragged, uncertain, irregular manner. 
Wosdavard on Fafftls. 
2. The ftone with which they finooth the 
edge of a tool new ground ard lett 
ragged, 
RA'GWORT. x. /. [rag and avort,] A plant. 
Miller. 
RAIL. x. /. [riegel, German. ] 
1. A crofs beam fixed at the ends in two 
upright pofts. 


on cach untennanted end of the ttiles, and another 
mortefs on the top and bottom raé/:, you may put 
them together. Moxon, 

A feries of poits connected with beams, 
by which any thing is enclofed: a pale 
is a feries of fmall upright pofts rifling 
above the crofs beam, by which they are 
connected : a rzi/ is a feries of crofs 
beams fupported with pofts, which do 
not rife much above it. 

A man upon a high place without rails, is ready 
to fall. Buco. 

A large fquare table for the commiffioners, one 
fide being futficient for thofe of either party, and a 
rail for others which went round. Clarendon, 


3. A kird of bird, 


O; wild birds Cornwall hath quail, rai/, par- 
tridge and pheafaur. 


tv 


Carcw, 

4. (neale, Sax.) A woman's upper gar- 
ment. This is preferved only in the 
word zighzrail. 

To Rait. t. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To enclofe with rails. 

The hand is fquare, with four rounds at the 
corners; this thou'd firtt have been planched over, 
and railed about with bailitters. Carew, 

As the churchyard ought to be divided from other 
profane places, fo it ought to be fenced in and 
railed, Aylife. 

Sir Roger has given a handfome pulpit-cloth, and 
raed i the communionetable. Spetater. 

2. To range in a line, 

They were brought to London all rai/ed in ropes, 
like a team of horfes in a cart, and were executed 
fome at London, and the rett at divers places. 

Bacon. 

To RAIL. v. z, | railler, Fr. rallen, Dut. | 

To ufe infolent and reproachtul language; 

to fpeak to, or to mention in opprobri- 

ous terms; formerly with ov, now com- 
monly with az. 

Your hufband is in his old lunes again; he fo 
rails again{t all married mankind, curfes all Eve’s 
daughters. Sba‘fpeare. 

What a monftrous fellow art thou? thus to rail 
cn one, that is neither known of thee, nor knows 
thee. Shak/peare. 

Till thou cantt rai? the feals from of my bond, 
Thou but offend’tt thy lungs to fpcak fo loud. 

Shak fpeare. 

Fle tript me behind ; being down, infulted, rail’d, 

Ard put upon him fuc! a dea! of man, 


That worghied him, Shukfpeare. 


It you make another fquare, and alio a tennant ! 


RAI 


Angels bring not railing accufation againh tlem, 
2 Peter, 
The plain the forefts doth difdain : 

The furefts rail upon the plain. Drayten. 
If any is angry, and rails at it, he may fecurely. 
Jocke. 
Thou art my blood, where Jonfon has no part; 

Where did his wit on learning fix a brand, 


And rail at arts he did not underitand 2 Dryden. 
Lefoia for ever on me rails, r 
To talk of me fhe never fails. Swifte 


Raver. x. / [from zail.] One who in- 
fults or defames by opprobrious language. 
lf I build my felicity upon my reputation, 1 am 
as happy as long as the ras/er will give me leave. 
Sourh's Sermons. 
Let no prefuming impious raiter tax 
Creative wildom, Thomjon. 


Rar'LLÊRY. x. fa (raillerie, Fro] Slight 
fatire ; fatirical merriment, 
Let raillery be without malice or heat. Ben Jorn» 
A quotation out of Hudibras fhall make them 
treat with levity an obligation wherein their weitare 
is concerned as to this worid and the next: railiery 
of this nature is enough to make the bearer tremble. 
Addijon. 
Studies employed on low objects; the very na ning 
of them is fufficient to turn thein into raWery. 
Addifon. 
To thefe we are folicited by the arguments of the 
fabele, aad the r.ri/ieries of the prophane. Regerse 
RAMENT. 2. fe [for arraiment, from 
array.) Vefture; veitinent; drefs; gar- 
ment. A word now little ufed but in 
poetry. 
His raincerts, though mean, received handfomes 
nefs by the grace of the wearer. Sidney. 
O Protheus, let thishabic make the bluth ! 
Be thou afham’d, that! have took upon me 
Such an immodett raiment. Shakfpemwes 
Living, both food and raiment fhe fupplic:. Dry. 
You are to confider them as the fervants and in- 
{truments of action, and fo give them food, and 
re(t, and raiment, that they may be ftrong a-g 
healthful to do the duties of a charitable, uletul, 
pious liie. Law. 


To RAIN. v. u. [penian, Sax. regenen, 
Dutch. | 


1. To fall in drops from the clouds. 
Like a low-hung cloud, it raias fo fatt, 
That all at once it falls. Dryden. 
The wind is fouth-welt, and tie weather lowe 
ring, and like to rain. Locke, 
2, ‘Lo fall as rain. 
The eye marvelleth at the whitenefs thereof, and 
the heart is aftonithed at the reining of it. Ecclus. 
They fat them down to weep ; nor only tears 
Rain’d at their eyes, but high winds role within. 
Miltor. 
3. J¢Rarns. The water falls from the 
clouds. 
That which ferves for gain, 
And follows but for form, 
Will pack when ¿z begins to rain, 
And leave thee in the ttorm. Shatficare. 
JoRatnx. v. a. To pour down as rain. 
It rain’d dowa fortune, fhow’riog on your head, 
Shuk,peare. 
Rai»: facrificial whifp’rings in his ear, 
Make facred even his {tirrup. Shak/{peare. 
Ifrael here had famith’d, had not God 
Raix’d trom heav’n manna. Milton, 


Rain. z. f- (nen, Saxon.} The moifture 
that falls from the clouds. 
When thall we thrce meet again, 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain ? Sbakfpeares 
With trange rains, hails, and fhowers were they 
perfecuted. Wijdome 
The loft cleuds pour 
Tato the fea an ufelefs thow’r, 
And the vext failors curfe the rain, 
For which poor farmers pray’a in vain, Waller. 
Rain is water by the heat of the fun divided into 
very (mall parts afcending in the air, till encounter- 
ìng the cold, it be condenfed into clouds, and de- 
fcends in drops. Ruy. 


RAI 


Rat NBOWw. m fe (rain and bow.] 
iris; the femicircle of various colours 


which appears in fhowery weather, 
Cafting of the water in a molt cunning manner, 
makes a perfect rainbow, not more pleafant to the 
cyc than to the mind, fo fenfibly to fee the provf of 
the heavenly iris. Sidney. 
To add another hue unto the rainbow. Shak/p, 
The rainbow is drawn like a nymph with large 
wings difpread in the form of a femicircle, the fea- 
thers of fundry colours. Peacham, 
They could not be ignorant of the promife of God 
never to drown the world, and the rainbow betore 
their eyes to put them in mind of it. Brows, 
"This rziubcw never appears but where it rains in 
the fun-fhine, and may be made artificially by tpout- 
ing up water, which may break aloft, and {catter into 
Grops, and fall down like rain ; for the fun, (hining 
upon thefe drops, certainly caules the bow to appear 
to a fpectator {tanding in a true pofition to the rain 
and fun : this bow ıs made by refraction ot the fun's 
light in drops of falling rain. 
‘Fhe dome’s high arch reflects the mingled blaze, 
And forms a rainbow of alternate rays. Pope. 
Gay rainbow filks her mellow charms infold, 
And nought of Lyce but herfelf is old. Young. 
Rai'nveer, 2./. [limanay, Sax. rangifer, 
Lat] A deer with large horns, which, 
in the northern regions, draws fledges 
through the fnow. 
RAI'NINESSe xe f. [from rainy. | 
itate of being flowery. 
RAIN-WATER. x. J [rain and avater.] 
Water not taken from fprings, bat falling 
from the clouds. 
Court holy water in a dry houfe, is better than the 
@.in-water out o’ doors. Shak/peare. 
We took diftilled ras-wvarer, Boyle, 
Ruain-water is to be preferred before fpring-water. 
Mortimer. 
Showery ; 


The 


Rainy. adj. [from rain.] 


wet. 

Our gaynefs and our gilt are all befmirch'd, 

With rainy marching in the painful field. 
Shakfpeare. 
A continual dropping in a very rainy day, and a 
contentious woman, are alike. Proverbs. 
Go RAISE. v. a. [refa, Swedilh ; refer, 
Danith. | 
1. To lift; to heave. 
The elders went to raife him up from the earth. 
2 Samuel, 

Such a bulk as no twelve bards could rai/e 
Twelve ftarv’ling bards of thele degen’rate days. 

l r Pope. 
2. Tafet upright : as, be raifed e mafl. 
3. To crect; to build up. 

Take his carcafe down from the tree, calt it atthe 
entering of the gate, and rae thereon a heap of 
(tones. Fofouas 

4. To exalt to a ftate more great or illuf- 


trious. 
Counfellors may manage affairs, which neverthea 
lefs are tar from the ability to rave and amplify an 


efate. Bacen. 
Thou fo pleas’d, 


Canft raife thy creature to what height chou wilt 
Of union. Milton. 
5. To amplify ; to enlarge. 
That eyelefs head of thine was firft fram’d fleth, 
To raije my fortunes. Shak/peare. 
6. To increafe in current value. 
The plate pieces of eight were raijed three-pence 
in the piece. Lemple, 
7. To elevate; to exalt. 
The Perfians gazing on the fun, 
Admir’d how high ‘twas plac’d, how bright it fhone; 
But as his pow’r was known, there thoughts were 
rais*d, 
And foon they worhipp’d what at firit they prais’d. 
Prior. 
8. To advance ; to promote ; to prefer. 
T his gentleman came 10 be raifed to great titles. 
g š i Clarendon. 
g. Toexcite; to put in action, 


The | 


Nesvton, | 


RAI 


He rutj/erb che ftormy wind. 
He might taint 
Th’ animal (pirits, that trom pure biood arife. 
Thence rai/e diftemper'd thoughts, Aiton. 
Gods encountering gods, Jove encouraging them 
with his thunders, and Neptune rainy hys tempers, 
. Pope. 
10. To excite to war or tumult; to ftir up. 
(le firt ras’ head againft clurping Richard. 
Shak/peares 
They neither found me in the temple d:(puting 
with any man, neither raifing up the people. Acs. 
Ancas then employs his patns 
In parts remote to raife the Vulcan (wains. Dryden, 
ti. To roufe; to ttir up. i 
They thall not awake, nor be raifed out of their 
flecps U4»; hots , Fob. 
12. To give beginning of importance to: 
as, he raifed the family. 
13. To bring into being. 
One hath ventur'd from the asep to raije 


New troubles. Ailton. 
God vouchfafes to reife another world 
From him. Aliiton. 


t4. To cail into view from the ftate of 


feparate fpirits. 
The tpirits of the deceafed, by certain {pells and 
infernal facrifices, were rated. Sandys’ Journey. 
‘Lhefe are fpcctres the underftanding raifes to it- 
felf, to flatter its own lazinefs. Locke. 
15. ‘To bring from death to life. 
He was delivered for our offences, and raiza 
again for our juftification. Romans. 
It is fown indifhonour, itis r2t/ed inglory; it 1s 
fown in weaknels, itis raifed in powers 1 Corinth. 
16. To occafion; to begin. 
Raife not a falfe report. Exodus. 
‘The common ferryman of Egypt, that wafted 
over the dead bodies from Memphis, was made by 
the Greeks to be the ferryman of hell, and folemn 
ftories raifed after him. Brow. 
Wantonnefs and pride 
Raife out of friendithip hoftile deeps in peace. AZi/t. 
17. To fet up; to utter loudly. 
All gaze, and all admire, and raife a fhouting 


found. Dryden, 
Soon as the prince appears, they rai/e a cry. 
Dryden 


18. To colle&; to obtain a certain fum. 
Britain, once defpis’d, can raife 
As ample fums, as Rome in Cælar’s days. Arduth. 
J thould not thus be bound, 
If I had ineans, and could but raé/e five pound. 
Gaye 
19. To colle&t; toaffemble; to levy. 
He out of (malleft things could without end 
Have rais'd inceflant armies. Biilion. 
20. 10.01. erento, 
Higher argument 
Remains, fufficient of ittelt to raife 
That name, unlefs years damp my wing. Milton. 
21. To procure to be bred or propagated : 
as, he raifed feep; he railed wheat 
where none grew before. 
a2. To raise is, in all its fenfes, to elevate 
from low to high, from mean to illuftri- 
ous, from obfcure to famous, or to do 
fomething that may be by an eafy figure 
referred to local elevation. 
23. To RAIseE pafle. To form pafe into 
ples without a dilh. 


Mifs Liddy can dance ajigy and raife pafe. 
Spechater, 


RAISER, x» fe [from raife.] He that 


raifes. 
And drinke the dark-deepe water of the fpring, 
Bright Arethufa, the moit nourilhing 
Raifer of heards, Chapman, 
Then thall fand up in his chate a raifer of taxes. 
Daniel. 
They that are the firft raffers of their houfes, are 
molt indulgent towards their children. Pacon. 
He that boafts of his anceftors, the founders and 
raifers of a family, doth conlels that le hath lefs 
virtue. Taylor. 


Palms. | 


i 


RIA. i 


Raijer of human kind } by nature caft, 
Naked and helplef. Th:mfon, 


RAISIN. u. fe [racemus, Lat. raifin, br] 
Raifins are the fruit of the vine faftered 
to remain on the tree tll perteétly 
ripened, and then dricd: grapes of 
every kind, preferved in this manner, 
are called raifins, but thofe dried in the 
fun are much fweeter and pleafanter than 
thofe dried in ovens; they are called jar 
raifins, from their being imported in 
earthen jars. Hill’s Mat. Med, 

Dried grapes or rai/ins, boiled in a convenient 
proportion of water, make a fweet liquor, which 
being betimes diftilled, affords an oil and fpirie 
much like the raif¢ms themfelves. Boyle, 

RAKE, z. f- [rafirum, Lat, pace, Saxon; 
rache, Dutch.) 

i, An intrument with teeth, by which the 
ground is divided, or light bodies are 

athered up. 

At midlummer down with the brembles aad 

brakes, 
Aud atter abroad with thy forkes and thy rales. 
Tuffer. 

O that thy bounteous deity wou’d pleafe 
To guide my rake upon the chiaking tound 
Ot fome vaft treafure hidden under ground. Dryden, 

He examincs his face in the ttream, combs his 
rueful locks with a rake. Garth, 

2. [racaille, Fr. the low rabble; or rekel, 
Dut. a worthlefs cur dog.} A toofe, dif- 
orderly, vitious, wild, gay, thoughtlefs 
fellow ; a man additted to pleafure. 

The next came with her fon, who was the greateft 
rake in the place, but fo much the mother’s darling, 
that fhe left her hufband for the fake of this grace- 
lefs youth, Addifon. 

Rakes hate fober grave gentlewomen. Arbuthnot. 

Men, fome to bus’nefs, fome to pleafure take, 


But ev'ry woman is at hcart a jase, Popes 
The fire faw {miling his own virtues wake ; 
The mother bege’d the bleffing of a rake. Pope. 


To dance at publick places, that tops and rakes 
might admire the finencfs of her fhape, and the 
beauty of her motions. Law. 


To Rake. v. a. [trom the noun. ] 


1. To gather with a rake. 
Mow barlie, and rake it, and fet it on cocks. Tuff 
Harrows iron teeth fhall every where 
Rake helmets up. May's Virgil's Georgicks. 
If it be fuch a precious jewel as the world takes 
it for, yet they are forced to rake it out ot dunghills 5 
and accordingly the apoftle gives it a value fuitable 


to its extract. Sours, 
2. To clear with a rake. 
As they rake the green appearing ground, 
The ruflet hay-cock rifes. Themfore 


3. To draw together by violence. 

An eager detire to rake together whatfoever might 
prejudice or any way hinder the credit of apocryphal 
books, hath caused the collectors pen to to runas it 
were on wheels, that the mind, which fhould guide 
it, had no Icifure to think. flacker, 

What piles of wealth hath he accumulated ! 
How, i’ th’ name of thrift, 


Does he rake this togcther 2 Shak/peare. 
A {port more formidable 
Had rak’d together village rabble. Hnudibrat. 


Li!-gotten goods are fquandered away with as little 
confcience as they were raked together. L’ Effrange. 
4. To fcour; to fearch with eager and 


vehement diligence. 
The ftatefman rakes the town to find a plot. 
Swift. 
5. To heap together and cover. To rake 
the fire is Rill ufed. . 
Here i’ th’ fands 
Thee Dll rake up, the pot unfanctified 
Of murth’rous lechers. Siakfpeare. 
The blazing wood may to the cye feem great, 
But ‘usthe fire rak’d up that Rus the heat, 
Ani keeps it long. Suckling. 
3 C2 


RE At 


To RARE. V. ze 
1, To fearch; to grope, It has always an 
idea of coarienefs or noliomencefs. 
If you hide the crown 
Ev'n in your hearts, there will he rake for it. 
Shakfpeare. 
It is as offenfive, as to rake into a dunghill. 
South. 
Another finds the way to dye in grain; 
Or for the goldes ore !a rivers rakes, 
Then melts the mafs. 


Dryden, 


One is for raking in Chaucer for antiquated words, | 


which are never to be revived, but when found or 
fiznificancy is wanting. Dryden, 
After having made effays into it, as they do for 
coal in England, they rake into the moft promiling 
parts. Se Addijon. 
2. To pafs with violence. 
When Pas hand re2ched him to take, 
The fox on knees and elbows tumbled down : 
Pas could not fay, out over him did rakes 
And crown’d the earth with his fir touching crown. 
Sidney. 
The Belgians tack upon our rear, 
And raking chafe-guns through our tterns they fend. 
Dryden, 
Ra‘xer. x. f. [from rake. | One that rakes, 


RA‘KEHELL. ~ f [Of this word the 
etymology is doubtful: as it is now 
written, it is apparently derived from 
rake and hell, and may aptly reprefent 
a wretch whofe life is pafled in places of 
Jewdnefs and wickednefs : Skinner derives 
it ftom racaille, French, the rabble; 
Junius, from rekel, Dutch, a mongrel 
dog.) A wild, worthlefs, diffolute, de- 
bauched, forry fellow. 

Out of the frie of thefe rakede// horfe-boys, grow- 
ing up in knavery and villany, are their kern fup- 
plied. Spenfer. 

The king, when he heard of Perkins’s fiege of 
Exeter, faid in fport, that the king of rakeel//s was 
landed in the Weit, and that he hoped now to fee 
him. Bacon. 

A rakebell of the town, whofe character is fet off 
with exceflive prodigality, prophanenefs, intemper- 
ance, and lult, is rewarded with a lady of great 
fortune to repair his own, which his vices had almott 
ruined. Swift, 


Ra‘ KEHELLY. adj. [from rakehel!. | Wild; 
diffolute. 

I {corn the rakebel/y rout of our ragged rhimers, 
which without learning boalt, without judgment 
jangle, and without realon rage and foam. Spen/er. 

No breaking of windows or glatles for fpight, 
And fpoiling the goods for a rakebe/’y prank. 

Bin Fonfon. 
Ra‘xisH. adj. [from rake.) Loofe; lewd ; 
diffolute. 

There feldom can be peculiarity ìn the love of a 
rakifh beart. Clariffa. 

To Ra'iiy. v. a. [rallier, French. | 
1. To put difordered or difperfed forces 
into order, 

With ra/cted arms to try what may de yet 
Rezain’d in heav’a. Ailton. 

Publick arguing ferves to wet the wits of here- 
ticks, and by fhewing weak parts of their doctrines, 
prompts them to rally all their fophiltry to fortity 
them with fallacy. Decay of Piety. 

Luther deters men from folitarinefs; but he does 
mot mean from a fober foutude, that rallies our 
{cattercd ftrengths, and prepares us againit any new 
encounters from without. Aiter bury. 

2. (railler, French.) To treat with flight 
contempt ; to treat with fatirical merri- 
ment. 

Honeycom) has not lived a month, for thefe forty 
years, out of the fmoke of London, and raliies me 
upon a country lite. SpePator. 

l}: alter the reading of this Jetter, you find yourfelt 
in a humour rather to relly and ridicule, than to 
coniort me, I delire you would throw at into the tire 

Add ifon. 


RAM 


Strephen had iong canfefs'd his am*ious pains 

Which gay Corinna raliy’d with difdain, Gay. 
To RA'LLY. Ue Mm, 
1, To come together in a hurry. 

Jí God thould thew this perverfe man a new 
heaven and a new earth, fpringing out of nothing, 
he might fay, that innumerable parts of matter 
chanced juł then to rally together, and to form 
themfeives into this new world. Tislotfon. 

2, Tocome again into order. 

The Grecians rally, and their pow’rs unite ; 
With fury charge us. Dryden. 
. To exercife fatirical merriment. 


Ram.. f. [pam, Saxon; ram, Dutch, ] 


1. A male theep; in fome provinces, a tup. | 


The ewes, being rank, turned to the rams. 
Shakipeare. 
An old fheep-whiftling rogue, a ram tender. 
Shakfpeare. 
Much like a well growne bel-weather or feltred 
ram he fhews. Chapman. 
You may draw the bones of a ram’s head huag 
with ftrings ot beads and ribbands. Peacham. 
A ram their ctl’ sing, and a ram their meat. 
Dryden. 
9. Aries, the vernal fign. 
The ran: having pafs’d the fea, ferenely Mines, 
And leads the year. Creech. 
. An inftrument with an iron head to 


batter walls. 
Let not the piece of virtue, 
Which is fet as the cement of our love, 
To keep it builded, be the ra to batter 
The fortrefs of it. Shak/peure. 
Judas calling upon the Lord, who without any 
rams or engines ot War did caft down Jericho, gave a 
fierce affault againft the walls. 2 Maccabees. 
To RaM. v. a. [from the noun. | 
1, To drive with violence, as with a bat- 
tering ram. 
Rann thou thy faithful tidings in mine ears, 
That long time have been barren. Sbakjpeare. 
Having no aitillery nor engines, and finding that 
he could do no good by ramming with logs of umber, 
he fet one of the gates on fire. Bacon. 
The charge with bullet, or paper wet and hard 
ftopped, or with powder alone ranned in hard, 
maketh no great difference in the loudnels of the 
report. Bacon. 
Here many poor people roll in vait balls of now, 
which they ram together, and cover from the fun- 


fhine. siddijun. 
2. To fill with any thing driven hard to- 
gether. 


As when that devilith iron engine wrought 
In deepeft hell, and fram’d by furies skill, 
With windy nitre and quick fulphur fraught, 
And rann’d with bullet round ordain’d to kill, 
Spenfer. 
He that proves the king, 
To him will we prove loyal; tll that time, 
Have we ramm’a up our gates againit the world. 
Shakypeare. 
They mined the walls, laid the powder, and 
rammed the mouth, but the ciazens made a counter- 
mine. Hayward, 
This into hollow engines, long and round, 
Thick ramm’d, at th’ other bore with touch of fire 
Dilated and inturiate, fhall fend forth 
Such implements of mifchief, as fhall dath 
To pieces, Milton, 
A ditch drawn between two parallel furrows, was 
filled with fome found materials, and ramm: d to 
make the foundation folid, Arbutbai. 


RAMAGE., x. fJ. [from ramas, Latin.] 
Branches of trees. 
To RA'MAGE. va a. See Fo RUMMAGE. 
Jo RA'MBLE. v. n. [ranmelin, Dutch, to 
rove loofely in lutt; samb, Swedith, to 
rove.) To rove loofely and irregularly ; 
to wander. 
Shame contracts the fpirits, fixes the ramblings 
of fancy, and gathers the man into himielf. Sows. 
He thatis ai liberty to ramble in perfect darknefs, 


what is his liberty better than if driven up and down 
as a bubble by the wind ? Locke. 


RAM 


Chapman has taken advantage of an immeafur- 
able length ot verle, notwithlanding which, there 
is fearee any paraphuafe fo loofe and sambling as his. 

Pope. 


Never afk leave to go abroad, for you will be 


thought an idle ramd/irg fellow. Swift. 
O'er his ample fides the rasudlicg (prays 
Luxuriant thoot. Th:mfon, 


RAMBLE. z. f. [from the verb, ] Wander- 
ing; irregular excurfion. 

This conceit puts us upon the ramble up and 
down for relief, till very wearinefs brings us at latt 
to ourfclves. L Effrange. 

Coming home after a fhort Chziftmas ramble. | 


found a letter upon my table. Swift, 
She quits the narrow path of fenfe 
For a dear ramile through impertinence, Swift. 


Ra’MBier. ~/. [trom ramble.] Rover; 
wanderer. 
Says the rambler, we muft e’en beat it out. 
L’ Eftrange. 
Ra’mBooze.)4. f A drink made of 
Ra'mBuse. § wine, ale, eggs, and fu- 
ar in the winter time; or of wire, 
milk, fugar, and rofewater in the fum- 
mer time. Bailey. 
Ra/MEKIN, n.f. Vramequins, Yr.) In 
Ra'MEQUUNS. cookery, {mall fices of 
bread covered with a farce of cheefe and 
eggs. Bailey. 
Ra'MENTS. 2. f. [rameuta, Lat. ] Scrapings; 
fhavings. Dia. 
RamiFica'Tion, z. f. (ramification, Fr. 
from ramus, Lat. | 
1, Divifion or feparation into branches; th 
act of branching out. à 
By continuation of prophane hiftories or other 
monuments kept together, the genealogies and 


ramifications ot fome fingle families to a vaft 
extenfion may be preferved. Hale. 
2. Small branches. 

As the blood and chyle pafs together through the 
ramifications of the pulmonary artery, they will be 
itil] more perfectly mixed ; but if a pipe is divided 
into branches, and thele again fubdivided, the red 
and the white liquors, as they pafs through the 
ramifications, will be more intimately mixcd; the 
more ramifications, the mixture will be the more 
perfect. Arbuthnet. 

To Ra'uiry. v. a. [remificr, Fr. ramus, 
and facia, Lat.] To feparate into bran- 
ches. 

The mint, grown to have a pretty thick talk with 
the various and ramified roots, which it {hot into the 
water, prefented a fpectacle not unpleafant to bc- 
hold. Boyle. 

Jo Ra'miry, «~. n. To be parted into 
branches, 

A[paragus affeĝs the urine with a fcetid fmell, 
efpecially if cut when they are white; when they 
are older, and begin torami/y, they lofe this quality, 

Arbuthiust 


? 
j 


RA'MMER. u. /. [from ram.] 
1, An inĝrument with which any thing 
driven hard. 

"The matter bricklayer muft try the foundations 
with an iron crow and ranuner, to fee whether the 
foundations are found. Mixon 

2, The ftick with which the charge is 
forced into the gun. 

A mariner loading a gun fuddenly, while he was 
ramming ın a cartridge, the powder took fire, and 
thot the rammer out of his hand. Wifeman. 

Ra'm1sH. adj. [from ram.] Strong fcented. 
Ra'mMous. adj. (from ramus, Latin.] Bran- 
chy ; confitting of branches. 

Which valt contraction and expanfion feems 
unbnelligiole, by feigning the particles of air to be 
fprinzy and rumous, or rolied up like hoops, or by 
any other means than a repulfive power. Newton. 

A ramous efflorefcence, of a tine white fpar, tound 
hanging from a cruft of ike Spar, at the topof anold 
wrought Cayen Was adward. 


RAM 
To RAMP. wv. 7 [remper, Fre ramfare, 


Iralian ; nempen, Saxon. | 
1, To leap with violence, 


Foaming tarr, their bridles they would champ, 
And trampling the fine clement, would ficrcely 


ramp. Sperfer, 
Out of the thicket wood 
A ramping lyon ruflied fuddenly, 
Henting rull greedy ater favage blocd. Spomfer. 


‘They gape upon me with their mouth, as 4 ramp 
jaz acd roering lien, Pals. | 
Upon a bull, that deadly bellowed, 
Two horiid lioas raot, and (eiz'd, and tuge"d. 
Chapman, 
Sporting the lion nazp'd; and in his paw 
Dandled the kid. 
2, To climb asa plant. 
Furnified with clafpers and tendrils, they catch 
hold of them, and {o ramping upon trees, they mount 


Muison. 


upto a great height. k Ray. 
RamP. x. f. [from the verb.) Leap; l 
fpring. 
e is vaulting variable ramps, 
To your defpight, under yaur purfe. Shakfpeare. 
The bold Afcalonite 
Fled from his lion rsp, old wartiors turn’d 
Their plated backs upon his heel ATilten. 


Roam PA ULTAN. 7. fi 
Not in uie. 
Away you fcullion, you rampallian, you fufti- 
larian. Shak peare. 
RA'MPANCY. vef. [from rampant. | Preva- 
lence ; exuberance. 
As they are come tu this height and rampancy of 
vice, from the countenance of their betters, fo they 
have took fome cps in the fame, that ihe extrava- 
gances of the young carry with them tae approbation 
ot the old. South, 


Ra'mpant. adj, (rampant, French; from 
ranip. | 
1, Exuberant; overgrowing reftraint. 

The foundation of this behaviour towards perfons 
fet apart tor the fervice of God, can be nothing elfe 
but athei!m ; the growing rampant fin of the times. 

South. 


A mean wretch, 


The feeds of death grow up, till, like rzzpant | 


weeds, they choak the tender flower of lite. Ciavi//u. 
2. In heraldry. 

Rampant is when the lion is reared upin the 
efeutcheon, as it were ready to combate with his 
enemy. Peacham. 

If a lion were the proper coat of Judah, vet were 
it not probable a lion rampart, but couchant or 
dormant. Broun, 

The lion rampant fhakes his briaded mane. 


f J Milton. 
Ralvrr Aart. | 
RA'MPIRE. MA [rempart, French. | 


1. The platform of the wall behind the 
parapet. 
2. The wall round fortifed places. 

She felt it, when pat preventing, like a river; 
no rampires being built againit it, till already it have 
overflowed. Sidney. 

Yo’ have cut a way for virtue, which our great 

men 
Held Mut up, with all ramparts, for themfelves. 
Len “Jonfon. 

He who endeavours toknow hisduty, and practiles 
what he knows, has the equity of God to Rand as a 
mighty wall or rampart between him aad damna- 


tion for any infirmiues. South. 
Tbe ton ot Thetis, rartpire of our hof, 
ls worth our care to keep. Dryden. 


The Trojans round the place a rempire catt, 
And palitaaes abour the treaches plac’S. Dryden. 
No ttandards, from the boflile ramparts turn, 

Canany future horpurs give 
To the victorious monarch’s name. Pricr. 
To RAMPART. {| Ye c. [trom the noun. | 
To Ra'Mpixe. § ‘fo tortify with ram- 
parts. Nor in ufe. 
Set but thy faot 
Against our rampir'd gates, and they Mall ope. 
SLakypeare. 


| Ra’nCoROUSLY, adv. 


| 


RA'MPION. wf. [rapuncules, Latin. | 


Ra'xcorous. adr, [from rancour. | Malig- 


RAN 


The marquis directed partot his forces t3 rampart 
the gaʻes and ruinons places of the walls. Hayward. 
A 
plant. Miller, 

Rampion isa plant, whofe tender roots are eaten 
in the {pring, like thofe of radithes. Mortimer. 


Ra‘msons, 2. f. [allium urfinun fylveftre, | | 


An herb. Ainfwarth, 


Ran. The preterit of ru». 


The dire example ran through all the field, 
Till heaps ot brothers were by brothers kill’d 
Addifon. 


To RANCH. v. a. [corrupte] from wrench. | 


To fprain ; to injare with violent con- 
tortion. This is the proper fenfe, but, 
in Dryden it feems to be to rar. 

Againft a tump his tufk the moniter grinds, 
And ranch'd his hips with one continu’d wound, 


Dryhx. 
E meticks ranch, and keen catharticks feour. 
Garth, 


RA'NCID. adj. [rancidus, Latin.| Strong 


fzented. 

The oil, with which fifhes abound, often turns 
rancid, and lies heavy on the ttumach, and aftccts 
the very fweat with a raxcid Imell. Arbuthnot, 


Ra'ncipness. } u. f. (from rancid 5 ran- 
Ra NCIDITY. f 


cor, Lat.) Strong fcent, 
as of old oil. 

a ; 5 
nant; malicious; fpireful in the utmoft 
degree. 

So flam’d his eyen with rage and ravcorcus ire. 


| 


— 


Ra'xpom, ad: 


RANG. 


RAN 


Fond love his darts at randcm throws, 
And nothing forings from what he fows. Filler, 

The riker muit be denfe, and in its bef velocity : 
the angle, which the miffive is to mount by, if we 
will have it go to its furthelt radon, mult be the 
half of a right one ; and the figure of the miffive muft 
be fuch, as may give fcope to the air to bear it. 

Digby. 

In the days of old the birds lived at random ina 
lawlefs ftate of anarchy ; but in time they moved for 
the lecting up of a king. L' Ffrange. 

Who could govern the dependence of one event 
upon another, it that event happened at rand, and 
was not caft into a certain relation to lome foregoing 
purpofe to direct ? Scurb, 

Tis one thing when a perfon of true merit 1s 
drawn as like as as we Can; and another, when we 
make a fine thing at random, and perfuade the next 
vain creature that ’tis his own hkenefs. Pe. 
Done by chance; roving 
without direction. 

Virtce borrow'd but the arms of chance, 
Anda tinick a random blow; twas fortune’s work, 
And fortune take the praile. Dryden. 


Xa'NFoORCE. wf. The ring of a gun next 


to the touch-hole. 
The preterit of rivg. 


Complaints were fent continually up to Rome, 
and rasg all over the cpipire. Ye We 


Bailey. 


| To RANGE. v. a. [vanger, Fr. rhenge, 


Spenfer. | 


Becaufe I cannot 

Duck with French nods and apifh courtefy, 
I mult be held a rancoreus enemy. Shak/peare. 

The molt powerful of thefe were Pharifees and 
Saddueces ; of whofe chief doétrines fome notice is 
taken by the evangelifts, as well as of their ranco- 
rous Oppofition to the gofpel of Chrilt. Wo. 
[irom rancorous. | 
Malignantly, 


RAINCOUR., z. J. (rancour, old French. | 
| 1. [Inveterate malignity; malice; itedtaft 


implacability; ftanding hate. 
His brealt full of rancour like canker to freat. 


Tuffer. 
Astwo brave knights in blondy fight 
With deadly ra»cour he enraged found. Spexfer. 
All the way that they ned for very rancour and 
defpite; in their return, they utterly confumed and 
waited whatfoever they had belore lett unfpo:ted. 
Spenfer, 
Rancour will out, proud prelate; in thy face 
I fee thy fury. Shak/peare. 
fe iffues from the rancour of a villain, 
A recreant and moft degen’rate traitor. Shak/peare. 
Such ambuth 
Waited with hellifh rancour imminent.  Afiiton, 
No authors draw upon themfelves more difpleafure, 
than thofe who deal in political matters, which is 
juitly 1acurred, confidering that fpirit of raxcsnr and 
virulence, with which works ut this nature abound. 
Addijon. 
Prefbyterians and their abettors, who can equally 
go to a church orconventtcle, or fuch who bear a 
per fonal rancour towards the clergy. Sifi. 


2. Virulence; corruption. 


For Benquo’s ifue, Duncan have I murther'd; 
Pat ranceur in the veffzl of my peace 


Only for them. Shak/peare. 


RAND. 1. fa (rend, Dutch.] Border ; feam : 


as, zhe rand of a avaman's fhoe. 


Ra'nrom. 2. je [randon, Fr.] Want of 


direction ; want of rule or method ; 
chance ; hazard ; raving motion. 
For, not to fpeake 
Ar needy randam ; but my breath to breake 
lo ficred oath, Uiytles hall return. Chapman. 
Thy words at random argue inexpenence. Milton. 
He lies at random carcleisly dutus’d, 
With tangu.fh’d head unpropt, 


As ove patt hope abarndon’d. Milton, 


Frighted cach other. 


Welth. | 
To place in order ; to put in ranks. 
Maccadeus raxged his army by bands, and went 
agaiat Timothees. 2 Muaccadecs. 
He faw not the marquis tili the battle was razge:t. 
Clarenacz. 
Somewhat rais’d 
Ry falfe prefumptuous hope, the ranged pow’ ss 
Dithand, and wand’ring each his feveral way 
Purtues. Mior. 
Men, from the qualities they find united in them, 
and wherein they obferve feveral individuals to agrecy 
range them into forts for the convenience ot compre- 
heniive figns. Locke. 
A ceitain form and order, in which we Fave long 
acculiomed ourfelves to range our ideas, may be buit 
for us naw, though not originally bet in adelt. 
VF arts. 


2. To rove over. 


To the copfe thy leffer franiel take, 
Teach him to range the ditch and force the brake. 
Coye 


To RANGE, @. 7. 
1. To rove at large. 


Cefar's fpirit ranging for revenge, 

With Ate by his fide come hot from hell, 

Shallin thefe confines, with a monarch’s voice, 

Cry havock, and let flip the dogs of war. Shaxt/p, 
I faw him in the battle range about ; 

And watch’d him, how he fingled Citiord forth. 

Sbakfoeure. 

As a roaring lion and a rarging bear; loisa 

wicked ruler over the poor people. Proverbs. 
Other animals unadtive range, 

And of their doings God takes no account. Ailen- 
Thanks to my tars, I have not rang’ abort 

The wilds ot life, eie I could nnd a inend. Adios. 


2. lo be placed in order, to be ranked 


properly. 
Tis better to he lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
‘Than to de perk ’d upin a glift’ring grief, 
And wear a golden furrew. Séakpeare, 
That is the way to lay the city flat, 
To bring the roof to the foundation, 
And bury all which yet difindly razgesy 
In heaps of suin. Shat/feare. 


. To he in a particular dir &i n. 


Diret my courfe fo right, <9 wih thy hand to 


fow, 
Which way the forefts range} which way thy rivers 
flow. Drayton. 


Rance... f. [rengée, Fr. from the vero. | 
1. Arank; any thing placed in a Hne, 


You Aed 
From that great face of wat, whofe leveral ranges 
Sour[peare v 


RAN 


The light, which paled through its feveral inter- 
ftices, puinted fo many ranges ot cclours, which 
were parallel and contiguous, asd without any mix- 
ture of white, .  Newtlor. 

From this walk you have a full view cf a huge 
range of mountains, that lie in the country of the 
Gniions. Addifon. 

Thefe ranges of barren mountains, by condenfing 
the vapours, and producing rains, tountains, and 
tivers, give the very plains that fertility they boaft 
of. Bentley. 

2. A clafs ; an order. 

The next range of beings above him are the im- 
miaterial intelligences, the next below him is the 
fenfible nature. Hale. 

3. Excurfion ; wandering. 

He may take a range all the world over, and 
draw in all that wide circumference of fin and vice, 
and center it in his own breait, South. 

4. Room for excurfion. 

A man has not enough r2vge of thought, to look 
out for any good which does nut relate to his own 
interelt. Addifor. 

g. Compafs taken in by any thing excur- 
five, extended, or ranked in order. 

The range and compafs of Hammond's know- 
ledge tilled the whole circle of the arts. Fell. 

Far as creation’s ample range extends, 

The fcale of fenfual mental pow’rs atcends. _ Pope. 

Judge we by nature ? habit can eftace ; 
Aftections ? they ill take a wider ravge. Pope. 

6. Step of a ladder. 

The liturgy, practifed in England, would kindle 
that jealouly, as the prologue to that delign, and as 
the frit raaze ot that ladder, which thould ferve to 
mount over all their cuftoms. Clarendon. 

q. A kitchen grate. 
It was a vault ybuilt for great difpence, 
With many ranges rear’d along the wall, 
And one great chimney. Spenfer. 

The buttery mult be vifible, and we need tor our 

ranges a more !pacious and luminous kitchen. 


Wotton. 

The implements of the kuchen are fpits, ranges, 
cobirons, and pots. Bacon. 
He was bid at his firft coming to take off the 
range, and let down the ciodeis. L’Ljirange. 
8. A bolting fieve to fift meal. Diet. 


Ra'ncer. x /. [from range. | 
1. One that ranges ; a rover; a robber. 
They waik not widely, as they were woont, 
For fear of raungers and the great hoont, 
But privily prolling to and fro. Spenfer. 
Come, fays the ranger, here’s neither honour 
nor money to be got by ftaying. L’ Eftrange. 
2. A dog that beats the ground. 
Let your oblequious ranger {earch around, 
Nor will the roving fpy direct in vain, 
But numerous coveys gratify thy paine Gury. 
3. An officer who tends the game of a to- 


reft. 
Their father Tyrrheus did his fodder bring, 
Tyrrheus chief rager to the Latian king. Dryden. 


RANK. adj. [nanc, Saxon. ] 
3. High growing; rong; luxuriant. 
Down with the graffe, 
That groweth in thadow fo ranke and fo tout. Tuffer. 
Is not thilk fame goteheard proud, 
That fits in yonder bank, 
Whole ftraying heard themfelfe fhrowde 
Emong the buthes rank ? Spenter. 
Who would be out, being before his beloved mif- 
trels ? 
—That thould you, if 1 were your miftrefs, or | 
Should think my houelty ranker than my wit. Shak. 
In which dilguife, 
While other jets are fomcthing r.z7é on foot, 
Her father hath commanded her to flip 
Away with Slender. Shakfpeare. 
Team laftly thither com’n with water is lo rank, 
As though fhe would contend with Sabryn. Dray. 
Hemp moft hugely runt. Dr ayton. 
Seveu cars came up upon one ftalk, rank and good 
Genefis. 
They fancy that the difference lies in the mauner 
of 2ppulfe, one being made by a fulles or ranker ap- 
gulle tban tue other. Holder. 


4 


a 
2 


4. High talted ; ftrong in quality. 


şe Rampant; highgrown ; raifed to a high 


RAN 


The moft plentiful feafon, that gives birth to the 
fincit Howers, produces alfo the rankc/? weeds. 
Addifon. 

Fruitful ; bearing ftrong plants. 
Seven thoufand broad-tail’d theep graz’d on his 
downs; 
Three thoufand camels his rank paftures fed. Sandys. 
Where land is rank, *tis not good to fow wheat 
after a fallow. Mortimer. 


o [vancidus, Latin.] Strong fcented ; 


rancid. 

Rank {melling rue, and cummin good for eyes. 
Sperfer. 

To their thick breathe, 
Rank of grofs diet, hall we be enclouded, 
And fore’d to drink their vapour. Shakfpeare, 
The ewes, being rank, 
In the end of Autumn, turned to the rams. Shak/. 
The drying marfhes fuch a tench convey, 
Such the rank tteams of reeking Albula. Addifon. 
Hircina, razg with fweat, prefumes 
To cenfure Phillis for perfumes. Sewvift. 


Such animals as-feed upen fleth, becaufe fuch 
kind of focd is high and raxk, qualify it; the one 
by {wallowing the hair of the beaits they prey upon, 
the other by devouring fome part of the feathers of 
the birds they gorge themfelves with, Ray. 

Divers fea fowl tate rank of the fith on which 

they feed. Boyle. 

Bizantium’s hot-bed better ferv’d for ufe, 
The foil lefs ttubborao, and more sank the juice. 

Harte. 


degree. 
For you, moft wic'ced fir, whom to call brother 
Would infect my mouth, I do forgive 
Thy ranke? faults. Shakfpeare. 
This Epiphanius cries out upon as ravk idolatry, 
and the device of the devil, who always brought in 
idolatry under fair pretences. Stillingfleet. 
’T1s pride, ravk pride, and haughtinets of foul, 
The Romans call it itoicitm. Addijon. 
This power ot the people in Athens, claimed as 
the undoubted privilege of an Athenian born, was 
the rankef? encroachment and the groffett degeneracy 
from the torm Solon lett. Swift. 


6. Grofs; coarfe. 


My wife's a hobby horfe, deferves a name 
As rank as any flax wench, that puts to 
Before her troth-plight. Shabfp-are, 


7. The iron of a plane is fet rauk, when 


its edge ftands fo flat below the fole of 
the plane, that in working it will take 
off a thick fhaving. Moxon. 


Rank. x. f. [rang, French. ] 


1. Line of men piaced abreatt. 


Fierce fiery warriours fight upon the clouds, 
In ranks, and fyuadrons, and right form of war, 
Which drizzled blood upon the capitol. Shuk/pezre. 
I have feen the cannon, 
When it hath blown his ravks into the air. Sbak/. 
Is*t not pity 
That we, the fons and children of this ifle, 
Fill up her enemies razis 7 Shakfpeare. 
Wis horfe-troupes, that the vantgard had, he 
{trictly did command, 
To ride their horfes temperatly, to keepe their rankes, 
and fhun confution. Chapman. 


2. A row. 


Wek of this place down in the neighbour bottom, 
The rank of aers, by the murmuring ream, 
Left on your right hand brings you to the place. 
Shakjpeare. 
A fylvan fcene, and as the ranks afcend 
Shade above thade, a woody theatre. Mion. 
If the walk, in even ranks they ttand, 
Like tgme well-marthall’d and obfequious band. 
Waller. 
He cou’d'through ranks of ruin go, 
With ftorms above and rocks below. Dryden, 


3. Range of fubordination. 


That ftate, or condition, by which the nature of 
any thing is advanced to the utmolt perfection ot 
which it us capable, according to its rank and kind, 
is calcd the chief eud or happiacfs of luch a thing. 

Wilkins. 


RAN 


The wifdom and goodnefs of the maker plainly 
appears in the parts ot this ttupendous fabrick, and 
the feveral degrees und ravds of creatures in it. 


Locke. 
4. Clas; order, tt 


The enchanting power of profperity over private 
perfons is remarxable in relation to great kingdoms, 
where all ranks and orders of men, being equally 
concerned in publick bleffings, equally join in 
{preading the infection. Atterbury. 

Nor rank nor fex efcapes the general frown, 

But ladies arc ript up, aud cits knock’d down. Young. 


çe Degree of dignity, eminence, or excel- 


lence. 
Her charms have made me man, herravith'd low 
In rank hall place me with the blefs’d above. Dry, 
Thefe all are virtues of a meaner rank, 
PerteCtions that are plac`d in bones and nerves. Add. 
He tound many of the chief rank and figure over- 
whelmed in publick and private vices. Davenant. 
Lepidus'’s houfe, which in his confuJate was the 
finet in Rome, within thirty-five years was not in 
the hundiedth rank. Arbuthnot. 
6. Dignity ; high place: as, e is a man of 
rank, 
To Rank. v. a. [ranger, French; froma 
the noun. | 
1. To place abreaft, 
In view tood raxt’ of feraphim another rowe 
Milion, 
2. To range in any particular clafs. 
If four woe delights in fellowthip, 
And needly will be sant’ with othereriefs; + 
Why follow’d not, when fhe taid Tybalt’s dead, 
Thy father or thy mother ? Shukfpeareo 
He wasa man 
Of an unbounded (tomach, ever rankirg 
Himlelt with princes. Shakfpeares 
Herely ts ranked with idolatry and witchcraft. 
Decay of Piety. 
I have ranked this diverfion of chriftian prattice 
among the effects of our contentions. Decay of Peery. 
Poets were ravked in the clafs of phtlofophers, 
and the ancients made ufc of them as preceptors in 


mufick and morality. Brovme. 
. To arrange methodically, 
Much is faid touching the ranking of dignities 
as well temporal as (piritual. Selden, 
Who now fhall rear you to the fun, or rank 
Your tribes ? Milton 


Ranking all things under general and fpecial 
heads, renders the nature cr ules of a thing more 
eafy to be found out, when we feck in what rank 


of beings it lies. Watts. 
To Rank. v. ne To be ranged; to be 
placed. 


Let that one article rank with the reft; 
And thereupon give me your daughter. Shakfpeare, 
From ttraggling mountaineers, for publick good, 
Go rank in tribes, and quit the favage woud. Tate. 


To Ra'NKLE. v, u, [from ravk.] To 
fefter ; to breed corruption; to be in- 


famed in body or mind. 
As when two boars with rankling malice met, 
Their gory fides fiefh bleeding fiercely fret. Spen/ere 
I little tmart did feel; 
And now it ranklerb more and more, 
And inwardly it teltereth fore. Spenfer. 
That freth bleeding wound 
Whilome doth rankle in my riven breaft. Spenfere 
Beware of yonder dog; 

Look, when he fawns, he bites ; and, when he bites, 
His venom tooth will renkle to the death. Sbhukfpe 
The ttorm of his own rage the fool confounds, 

And envy’s rankling fting th’ imprudent wounds, 
Sundyse 
Thou falt feel, enrag’d with inward pains, 
The hydra’s venom ramtling in thy veins, Adtifon. 
I have endur'd the rage of tecret grief, 
A malady that burns and rankles inward. Rowe. 


Ra'ngLy, adv. [from rank.) Coarfely ; 
grofsly. 
Tis given out, that, flecping in my garden, 
A ferpent Rung me: fo the whole ear of Denmark 
Is, by a forged proces of my death, 
Rankly abus'd, Shakfpeare. 


RAN 


Ra/xewess. wf [from rank.] Exuber- 


ance; fuperfluity of growth. 

It bringeth forth abundantly, through too much 
rantncfs, things leis pro™itadle, whereby that which 
principaily it tho i'd vield, bcing cither prevented in 
place, or defrauded ^ nourithment, fuleth, Packer. 

Begin vou to grow upon me; l will phyfick your 
runkne/s. Sbak peare. 

Among the crowd i’ th’ abhey, where 3 hnger 
Could not be wed2’d in nore; lam ftifted 
With the mere raxknejs of their joy. Shak/peare. 

We'll like a bated and retired food, 

Leaving our rankzefs and irregular courte, 
Stoop low within thofe bounds we havc o’erlook'd. 
Shak/peare. 
The crane’s pride is in the rankaefs of her wing. 
L’ Eftrange 
He the ftubbora foil manur’d, 
With rules of hufbandry the ranka/s cuc’d; 
Tam'd us to manners. Dryden, 
Ra’nny. z. /. The fhrewmoufe. 
The mus areneus, the {hrewmoufe or ranny. 
Brow. 
Jo Ra'xsack. v. a. [nan, Saxon, and 
Jaka, Swedihh, to fearch for or to feize. ] 


1. To plunder ; to pillage. 
A covetous fpirit, 
Warily awaited day and night, 
From other covetous fiends it tu defend, 
Who it to rob aod ranfuck did intend. Spenfer. 
Their vow is made to ranfack Troy. Sbhak/geure. 
Men by his fuggeition taught, 
Rar fack'd the centre, and with impious hands 
Rifled the bowels of the earth. Milton. 
The raxfack'd city, taken by our toils, 
We left, aud hither brought the golden fpoils. 
Dryden. 
The fpoils which they from ranfack’d houfes 
brought, 
And golden bowls from burning altars caught. 
Dryden. 
2. To fearch narrowly, 

J ranlrck the feveral caverns, and fearch into the 
ftore-houfes of water, to find out where that mighty 
mafs of water, which overflowed the earth, as 
bettowed. Woodward. 

3. To violate; to deflour, 

With greedy force he ’gan the fort alfail, 
Whereof he weened poileffed foon to be, 

Arnd with rich fpoil of ranfacsed chaitity. Spenfere 

RA'NSOME. z. f. [rangon, Fr.) Price paid 
for redemption from captivity or pumfh- 
ment. 

By his captivity in Auftria, and the heavy ranfom 
that he paid for his liberty, Richard was hindered 
to purlue the corqueit of Ireland. Davies. 

Ere the third dawaing light 
Return, the ftars of morn thail tee him rife, 
The raafem paid, which man trom death redeems, 
His death tor man. ATiston. 

Has the prince lof his army or his liberty ? 

‘Tell me what province they demand tor ran/om. 
Denbam, 

This as a ran‘om Albemarle did pay, 

For a!] the glcries ot fo great a lite. Dryden. 

To adore that grat myftery of divine love, God’s 
fending his only Sou into this world to fave finners, 
and to give his life a anfom tor them, would be 
noble exercife for the pens of the gieatelt wits. 


Tillotfon. 
Th’ avenging pow’r 
Thus will pevtitt, relentiels in his ire, 
Till the fair lave be sender’d to her fire, 
And raniom tree reRor’d to his abode. Dryden. 


To Ra'NSOME. v. a. [raugonner, Fr.) To 


redeem from captivity or punithment, 
How is’t with Titus Lartius > 
—Cocdemniog fome to death aad fome to exile, 
Ranfoming him, or pitying, thrcatning the other. 
Shak /peare, 
I will anfom them from the grave, and redeem 
them from death. Hofea. 
He’ll dying rife, and rifing with him raife 
His brethren, razjom’d with his own dear life. 
Milton. 


Ra'xsoMELess. adj, [from ran/ome.} Free 
from raniome. 


RAP 


Ranfomele/s here we fet our prifoners free. Shak/. 
Deliver him 
Up to his pleafure ran/mele/s and free. Shukipeare. 

Ra'nsoMer. x. f [from ranjame.] One 
that redeems, 

To Rant. v. n. [randen, Dutch, to rave. ] 
To rave in violent or high founding 
Janguage without proportionable dignity 
of thought. 

Look where my ranting holt of the garter comes; 
there is either liquor in his pate, or money in his 
purfe, when he looks fo merrily. Shakfpeare. 

Nay, an thou’lt mouth, I'll rant as well as thou. 

Shuk/{peare 

They have attack’d me; fome with pitcous 
moans, others grinning and only fhewing their 
teeth, others ranting and hectoring, others fcolding 
and reviling. Stilling ficet, 

Ranr. z. f. [from the verb.) High found- 
ing language unfupported by dignity of 
thought. 

Dryden himfelf, to pleafe a frantick age, 

Was foic’d to let his judgment ftoop to rage 5 

To a wild audience he conform'd his voice, 
Comply’d to cuttom, but not err’d through choice ; 
Deem then the people’s, not the writer’s fin, 
Almanfor’s rage, and rants of Maximin. Granville. 

This is a tt-ical rant, without any foundation in 
the nature of man, or reafon of things. A. terbury. 

Ra/nTER. z. f. [from vant.) A ranting 
fellow. 

Ra'x Tipo s. adj. [This word is wantonly 
formed from rant.] Wild; roving; 
rakih. A low word. 

What, at years of difcretion, and comport your- 
feléat this ran:ipole rate ! Congreve, 

Yo RA'NTIPOLE. v. n. To run about 
wildly, A low word. 

The eldeft was a termagant imperious wench ; 
fhe ufed to rantipole about the houle, pinch the 
children, kick the fervants, and torture the cats and 
dogs. Arbuthnot. 

RA'NULA., n. f. [Latin.] A foft fwelling, 
pofiefling the falivals under the tongue : 
it is made by congeftion, and its progrefs 
filleth up the fpace between the jaws, 
and maketh a tumour externally under 
the chin. Wifeman, 

Raxu'ncuLus. # /- Crowfoot. 

Ranznculufes excel all flowers in the richnefs of 
their colours: of them there is a great variety. 

Mortimer. 

Jo Rap. v. n. [hnzppan, Saxon. | 

r. To ftrike with a quick fharp blow, 

Knock me at this gate, 
Afid r.zp me well, or I'll knock your knave’s pate. 
Sdak/peare, 

With one great peal they rap the door, 

Like footmen on a vifiting day. Prior. 

2. To Rae cut. To utter with hafty vio- 


lence. 

He was provoked in the (pirit of magiftracy, upon 
dilcavering a judge, who rapped cut a great oath at 
his fvotman. Aadijon. 

To Rav. v. a. [from rapio extra fe, Latin. | 
| r. To affect with rapture; to ttrike with 
ecftacy ; to hurry out of himfelf, 

‘i hefe are fpeeches of men, not comforted with 
the hope of that they defire, but rapped with admi- 
ration at the view of enjoyed biils. Hooker. 

Belsolding the face ot God, in admiration of fo 
great excellency, they all <dore him ; and being raps 
with the love of his beauty, they cleave infeparably 
for cver unto him. ooker. 

What thus raps you > are you well? Sdbarjpeare. 

The government I catt upon my brother, 

And to my {tate grew ranger, being tranfported 

And rapi in fecret ftudies. Shak peure. 

You're rupt in fome werk, fome dedication. 
Shuk/peare. 
Circled me 

With all their welcomes, and.as chearfully 

Dilpofed their sap? minds, as at there they faw 

Their naturali counisee. CLapman. 


RAP 


The rocks that did more high their forcheada 
raife 
To his rapt eye. Chapman, 
I'm raps with joy to fee my Marcia’s tears. 

Addifon. 

Je is impoMible duly to confider thefe things, withe 

out being repr into admiration of the infinite wifdom 

of the divine architect. Cheyne. 
Rapt into future times, the bard begun, 

A virgin fhall conceive, a virgin bear a fon? 
Let heav'n feize it, all at once ’us fir'd, 
Not touch’d, but rapt; not waken’d, but iofpir’d. 

Popes 


Popes 


2. To {natch away. 
He leaves the welkin way moft beaten plain, 
And rapt with whirling wheels, inflames the fkyeny 
With fire not made to burn, but fairly for to thyne. 


Spenfer. 
Underneath a bright fea fow’d 
Of jafper, or of liquid pearl, whereon 
Who after came from earth, failing arriv'd 
Watted by angels, or flew o’er the hake 
Rapt in a chariot drawn by fiery fteeds. Milton. 


Standing on earth, not rapt above the pole. 
Milton, 
3. To feize by violence. 
Adult’rous Jour, the king of Mambrant, rap’d 
Fair Jofien his dear love. Drayton. 
4. To exchange ; to truck. A low word. 
To Rar and rend. [more properly rap and 
ran; næpan, Saxon, to bind, and rana, 
Iflandick, to plunder.] ‘To feize by vio- 
lence. 
Their hufbands robb’d, and made hard thifts 
T’ adminifter unto their gifts 
All they could rap and rend and pilfer, 
To {craps and ends of gold and filver. Hudibras. 


Rap. 2. J [from the verb.] A quick 
{mart blow. 
How comeft thou to go with thy arm tied up? 
has old Lewis given thee a rap over thy fingers ends ? 
Arbuthnot, 
RAPA'CIOUS, adj. [napace, Frenchs 
rapax, Latin.] Given to plunder; feiz- 
ing by violence. 
Well may thy lord, appeas’d, 
Redeem thee quite from death’s rapacious clarm. 
Milione 
Shaif this prize, 
Soon heighten’d by the diamond’s circling rays. 
On that rapacious hand for ever blaze ? Pope. 
Rapa'Crous_y. adv. [from rapacious. | 
By rapine ; by violent robbery. 
Rapa/CIousness, 2. /. [from rapacious. | 
The quality of being rapacious. 
Rapa'city. ~/. | rapacité, French; rae 
paucitas, from rapax, Latin. | Addicted. 
nefs to plunder; exercife of plunder; 
ravenoufnefs. 

Any of thefe, without regarding the pains of 
churchmen, grudge them thofe fmall remains of 
ancient piety, which the repacity of fome ages has 
fcarce left to the church. Spratt, 

RAPE. z. /. [rapt, French ; raprus, Lat, ] 
1. Violent defloration of chaflity. 
You are both decypher’d 


For villains maik’d with rage, Shak/peare. 
Rape call you it, to feize my own, 
My true betrothed love ? Sdak/reare. 


The parliament conceived, that the obtaining of 
women by force into poffeffion, howfoever after- 
wards affent might follow by allurements, was but a 
rape drawn forth in length, becaule the out force 


drew on all the reit. Burcone 
Witnefs that nighe 

In Gibeah, when the holfitable door 

Expos’d a matron, to avoid worfe rape. Milton. 


The haughty fair, 
Who not the rupe ev’n of a god could hear, Dryden, 
Tell the Thracian tyront’s alter’d fhape, 
And dire revenge of Philomela’s rape. Re/common. 
2. Privation; act of taking away. 
Pear grew after pear, 
Fig after fig came; time made never rape 
Or any dainty there, Chapman 


RAP 


3. Something fnatched away. 
Sad widows by thee rifled, weep in vain, 
And rein’d orphans of tay rapes complain. Sandys. 
Where now are all my hopes? oh never more 
Shail they revive! nor death her rapes rettore ! 
HiT Sandys. 
4» Fruit plucked from the cluiter. 
The juice of grapss is drawn as well from the rape, 
or whoie grapes plucked from the clutter, and wine 
poured upon them tna veile!, as from a vat, where 
they are bruifed. Ray. 
5- Adivifion of the county of Suffex an- 
{wering to a hundred in other counties. 
6. A plant, from the feed of which oil is 
expreffed. 


RAPID. adj. [rajide, French; rapidus, 
Latin.] Quick ; fwifte. 
Part fun the goal with rapid wheels. Milton. 
While you fo fmvothly turn and rawl our fphere, 
That rapid motion does but reit appear. Dryden. 
RAPIDITY. xe f. [rapidité, French; rapi- 
ditas, {rom rapidus, Latin} Celerity; 
velocity ; fwiftnefs. 
Where the words are not mionofyllables, we 
make them to by our rapidity of pronunciation. 
Spectztor. 


Ra'ripty. adv. [from rapid] Swittly; 


with quick motion. 

Ra'ripness. x. f. [from rapid] Celerity ; 
fwiftnefs. 

Rapier. x. fx [rapiere, French ; fo called 
from the quicknefs of its motion.] A 
{inall {word ufed only in thrufting. 

[ will turn thy falfehood to thy heart, 

Where it was torg’d, with my rapier’s point. 
Shakfpeare. 

A foldier of far inferior ftrength may manage a 
rapier or hre-arms fo expertly, as to be an overmatch 
for his adverfary. Pope. 

RAPIER FISH. x. / The fwordfihh. 

The rapier-ffh, called xiphias, grows fometimes 
to the length ot hve yards: the fword, which grows 
level from the fnout of the fth, is here about a yard 
long, at the bafis four inches over, two-edged, and 
pointed cxactly like a rapier: he preys on fifhes, 
having firt tabbed them wih this fword. Grew. 


Ra'pine. 2. f. [rapiva, Latin, rapine, 
Frerich: ] 
re Ihe aft of plundering. 

Ir the poverty of Scotland might, yet the plenty 
of England cannot, excule the envy and rapine of 
the church’s rights. K. Charles. 

The logick of a conquering fword may tilence, 
but convince it cannot; its efficacy rather breeds 
averftan and abhorrence of that religion, whofe firit 
addrefs is in blood and rapinc. Decay of Picty. 

2, Violence; force. 
Her leat action overaw'd 
His malice, and with rapine fweet bereav’d 


His nercereis of its herce intent. Milton. 


Ra'prer. x. f- [from rap.] One who, 


{trikes. 

Ra'prort. ». f. [rappat, French.] Rela- 
tion; reference; propertion, A word 
iatroduced by the innovator, Temple, but 
not copied by others. 

"Tis obvious what rapport there is between the 
conceptions and langueges in every country, and 
how great a difference this mutt make in the excel- 
lence of books. Temple. 

Jo Rart. wm». [This word is ufed by 
Chapman for rap improperly, as appears 
from the paruciple, which from rapt 


wou'd be not saft, but rafied.] To 
ravilh ; te put in ecitacy. 
You may fate approve, 
How frong in inftigation to their love 
Their rapring tunes are. Odyffey. 


RarT. x. f. [from rap.] A trance; an 
ectacy 
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tr. Violent feizure. 

And thicke into our thip, he threw his fiaths 
That 'zaiulta rocke, or flat, her keele, did dath 
With hicadlong rapture. Chapman. 

2. Ecilacy ; Ttranporte violence of any 
peafing pafon ; enthufiafin ; uncommon 
heat of imagination. 

Could virtue be feen, it would beget love, and 
advance it not only into admiration, but rapture. 

blolydiy. 

Mufick, when thus applied, raifes in the mind of 
the hcarer great conceptions ; it: ftrengihens devo- 
tior, and advances praife into rapture.  Spečator, 

You grow correct, that once with rapture writ. 


Pope. 


3- Rapidity ; hafte. 
The watry throng, 
Wave rowling after wave, where way they found, 
If fteep, with, torrent raprure; if through plain 
Soft-ebbing; nor withitood them rock or hill. 
Miltan, 
Ra’pruren. adj. [from rapture.] Ra- 
vifhed ; tranfported. A bad word. 
He drew 
Such madning draughts of beauty to the foul, 
As for a while cancell’d his raptur’d thought 
With luxury too daring. Thomfor. 
Ra'erurous. adj. [from rapture.| Echa- 
tick ; tranfporting. 

Nor will he be able to forbear ar2pturous acknow- 
| ledgment of the infinite wifdom and contrivance of 
1 the divine artilicer, Blackmore. 

Are the pleafures of it fo inviting and rapturous ? 

is a man bound to look out fharp to plague hinitelf ? 

Collicr. 

RARE. adj. [rarus, Latin; rare, French ; 
in all the fenfes but the lait. ] 


1. Scarce; uncommon; not frequent. 
Live to be the fhew and gaze o’ th’ time; 

We'll have thee, as our rarer moniters are, 

Painted upon a pole. Shak/peare. 
2. Excellent ; incomparable ; valuable to a 
degree feldom found. 

This jealoufy 
Is for a precious creature ; as (he's rare, 
Mutt it be great ; and as his peifon’s mighty, 
Mutt it he viotent. Shakfpeare. 

On which was wrought the gods and gianrs tight, 

Rare work, all fll’d with terror and delight, 
Cowley, 

Above the reft I judge one beauty rare. Dryden. 

Thinly {catiered. 

The cattle in the fields and meadows grecn, 
Thofe rare and folitary, thefe in flocks 
Palturing at once, and in broad herds upfprunz. 

Miiton. 


3. 


4. Thin; fubtie; not denfe. 

They are of fo tender and weak a nature, as they 
affect only fuch a rare and attenuate fubltance, as 
the fpirit of living creatures. Bacon. 

So eagerly the fiend 
O'er bog or tteep, through ftrait, rough, denfe, or 
rrea 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, purfues his way. 
Milton. 

The denfe and bright light of the circle will 
obicure the rare and weak light of thefe dark colours 
round about it, and render them almoit infentible. 

Newton. 

Bodies are much more rare and porous than is 
commonly believed : water is nineteen times li-hier, 
and by confequence nineteen times rarer than gold, 
and gold is fo rary as very readily, and without the 
lealt oppofition, to traafinit the magnetic effinvia, 
and eafily to admit quicfilver into its porcs, and to 
let water pafs through at. Newton. 

5. Raw; not fully fubdued by the fire. 
This is often pronounced rear, 
New-laid eggs, with Baucis’ bufy care, 


Turn'd by a gentle me, and roaled rere, Dryden 


Ra‘reesHow. #.f. [This word is formed 
in imitation of the foreion way of pro- 
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RAR 


The fafrions of the town affe& us juft like s 
rareefhow, we have the curiofity to peep at them, 
and nothing more. Pope. 

OF rarcef>ows he fung, and Punch’s feats. Gay. 

RAREFACTION. 2. f. [ raref.rcion, French; 
from rarefy.} Extenfion of the parts of 
a body, that makes it take np more reom 
than it did before ; contrary to condenfa- 
lion. 

The water within being rarefigl, and hy rares 
fuion refolved into wind, will force up the finoak. 

botan, 

When exhalations, fhut up in the caverns of the 
earth by rarefaction or compren, come to be 
ftiaitened, they {trive every way to fet themfelves at 
liberty. Burnet, 

RA'™REFIABLE. adj. [from rarefy,] Ade 
mitting rarefaction. 

Jo RA'REFY. w. a. [rarefer, French ; 
rarus and facio, Latin; rarify were more 
proper.] To make thin: conirary ta 
condenfe. 

To the hot equator crowding faft, 

Where highly rarefied the yielding air 
Admits their team. Thom/fon. 

To Ra‘rery. v. 2. To become thin, 

Earth rarefies to dew ; expanded more, 
The fubtal dew in air begins to foar. 

Ra'ReLy. adv. [from rare.] 

1, Seldom; not often ; not frequently. 

His temperance in fleep refembied that of his 
meats; midnight being the ufual time of his gning 
to refl, and four or hve, and very rarety fix, the 


Dryden. 


hour ol his mfing. edd, 
Rare/y they rile by virtue’s aid, who lie 
Plung’d in the depth of helplefs poverty. Dryden. 
Vaneffa in her bloom, 
Advanc'd like Atalanta’s tar, 
But rarely teen, and feen from far. Swift. 
2. Finely; nicely; accurately, This is 


now feldom ufed but ironically. 
How rarely does it meet with this time's guife, 
When man was will’d to Jove his enemies. Shakf. 
RA'RENRSS. me f. [trom rare. | 
1. Uncommonnefs; ftate ot happening 


feldom; infrequency. 

Tickling is molt in the foles, arm-holes, and 
fides : tie caufe is the thinnels of the fkin, joined 
with the rarenefs ot beirg touched there; for tick- 
ling is a light motion of the fpirits, wh ch the thin- 
nefs of the tkin, the fuddennefs and rarerejs of 
touch, doth further. Bacon, 

For the rarcne’s and rare effect of that petition, 
1’.1 infert it as prefented. Clarendon. 

Ot my heart I now a prefent make; 

Accept it as when carly fruit we fend, 
And let the rarencfs the fmall gift commend. Dryd. 
2. Value arifing trom fcarcity. 

Rofes fet in a pool, fupportes with fome ftay, is 

matter of rercne/; and piealure, though ot {mall we. 


bacon. 
To worthieft things, 
Virtue, art, beauty, fortune, now I fee 
Rarene's or ufe, not nature, value brings. Donne. 


. Thinnefs ; tenuity, 
4. Diltance from each other; thinnefs. 


Ra'riry. 2. fi [raricé, French; rarivas, 
Latin. | 


1. Uncommonnefs ; infrequency. 
Far from being fond of any flower for its rari/y, 
if I meet with any in a field which pleafes me, I 
give it a place in my garden. Speers 
2. A thing valued for its fcarcity. 
Sorrow would be a rarity molt belov’d, 
If all could fo become it. Shat/peare. 
It would be a rarity worth the feeing, could any 
one thew us fuch a thing as a pertectly reconciled 
eneny. South, 
{ faw three rarities of different kinds, which 


pleafed me mete (han any other thews of the placc- 
Addijon. 


nouncing rare foow.| A thow carried in | 3. Thinnefs, fubtilty: the contrary to 


a box. 


| 


denfiiy. > 


RAS 


Bodies, under the fame outward hulk, have a 
freater thinneis and expanfion, or thinknels and 
folidity, which terms, in Englith, do not fignity 
fully thofe differences of quanuty; therefore I will 
do st under the names ot rarity and denfity. 

i Dighy. 

This I do, not to draw any argument againit 
them from the univerfal reft or accurately equal dil- 
fulion of matter, but only that I may better demor- 
Nrate the great rarity and tenuity of their imagi- 
nary chaos. Bentley. 

RASCAL, »#. J [payeal, Saxon, a lean 
beatt. | 
1. A mean fellow; a fcoundrel; a forry 


wretch. 
For the rafcal commons, left he cared. Spenfer. 
And when him lilt the ra/ca/ routs appal, 
Men into tones therewith he could tranimew. 
Spenfer. 
When Marcus Brutus grows fo covetous 
To lock fuch rafca/ counters from his friends : 
Be ready, gods, with all your thunder-bolts, 
Daf him to picces. Shak/peare. 
The racal people, thirfting after prey, 
Join with the traitor. Shak{peare. 
But for our gentlemen, 
The moufe ne'er (hun’d the cat, as they did budge 
From rafea/s worfe than they. Shak ipeare. 
i am accurft to rob in thatthief’s company; the 
rafeal hath remov’d my horie. Shaitfpeare. 
Scoundrels are infolent to their fuperiors; but it 
docs not become a man of honour to contett with 
mean rafcals. L' Ejirange. 
Did T not fce you; racal, did I not! 
When you lay fnug to fnap young Damon’s goat ? 
Dryden. 
I have fenfe, to ferve my turn, in ftore, 
And he’s arufval who pretends to more. Dryden. 
The poor gir! provoked told him he lyed like a 
rafcal. | Swift. 
2. RascaL deer, are ftill mentioned for 
lean deer. 
RASCA'LION. x. f. [from rafcal.] One of 
the loweft people, 
That proud dame 
Us'd him fo like a bafe rafcallior, * | 
That old Pig—what d’ye call him—mialion, 
That cut his miftrets vut of ftone, 
Had not fo hard a hearted one. Fludibras. 
Rasca'city. v. / [from raftal.] The 
iow mean people. 
Pretended philulophers judge 2s ignorantly in their 
way, as the ra/cadity in theirs. Glanvilte. 
Jeroboam having procured his people gods, the 
next thing was to provide prietts ; hereupon, to the 
calves he adds a commillion, tor the approving, 
trying, and admitting the rafcality and loweit of 
the people to minifter in that fervice. South, 


Ra'scaLiy. adj. [trom rafcal,| Mean; 
worthlefs. 
Would’it thou not be glad to have the niggardly 
rafcally theepbiter come by fome notable hame ? 
Shat/peare. 
Our rafca/ly porter is fallen fat afleep with the 
black cloth and tconces, or we might have been 
tacking up by this time. Swift. 
To Rast. v. a. ("lhis word is written rafe 
or raze: l would write rafe, when it 
fignifies to ftrike flighty, perfiringere; 
and raze, when it fignifies to ruin, de- 
lere ; rafer, Vr. rafus, Lat.) 
1. To fkim; to ftrike on the furface. 
He certifies your lordíhip, that this night 
He dreamt the boar had rajed off his helm. Sh.zk/p. 
Was he not in the neareit neighbourhood to death ? 
and might not the bullet, that rafed his cheek, 
have gone into his head. South, 
z. To overthrow ; to deftroy ; to root up. 
Her battering engines bent to reje fome city. 
Milton. 
. To blot out by rafure ; to erafe, 
Though of their names in heav'nly records now 
Be no memorial, blotted out and rafed. Milton, 
Rast. u. /. [from To raje.] 
Vou. Il, 


RAA S 


t. A cancel. 


2. A Slight wound. 
RASH. adj; [rajch, Dutch.] 
1. Halty; violent; precipitate; acting 
without caution or refleion. 
This is to be bold without flame, rap without 
(kill, full of words without wit. Afehan. 
Blatt her pride, O ye blet? gods! fo will you with 
on me, when the rq// mood is on me. Shak/pearc. 
Be not ra/b with thy mouth, and let not thine 
heart be hatty to utter any thing before God; for 
God isin heaven, and thou upon earth ; therctore 
let thy wards be few. Ecclefiafiicus. 
Her rz/b hand in evil hour, 
Forth reached tə the fruit, fhe pluck’d, fhe eat. 
y hilton. 
2. Hafty; requiring hafte. Not in ule. 
I have (carce leifure to falute you, 
My matter is fo ra/b. Shakfpeare. 
3. Quick; fudden: as, ra/> gunpowder. 
Out of ufe. 
RASH. z. /. [rafcia, Italian. ] 


1, Sattin. 

2. [corrupted probably from rv.) An 
efflorefcence of the body; a breaking 
out. 


RA'SHER. 2. f. [rafura lardi, Lat.] A thin 
flice of bacon. 
If we grow all to be pork eaters, we fhall not 
fhortly have a ra/ber on the coals for money. 
Shak/peare. 
White and black was all her homely cheer, 
And raj/bers of Gng'’d bacon on the coals. Dryden. 
Quenches his thir with ale in nut-brown bowls, 
Aud takes the hafty ra/ber trom the coals. King. 
Ra'sH LY. adu. [from ra/b.] Haltily; vio- 
lently; without due coniideration, 
This expedition was by York and Talbot 
Too ra/bly plotted. Sbakfpeare. 
Men are not ra/bly to take that for done, which 
is not done. Bacon. 
He that doth any thing ra/Aly, muf do it will- 
ingly; for he was free to deliberate or not. L’ Efira. 
Declare the lecret villain. 
The wretch fo meanly bafe te injure Phædra, 
So rafhly brave to dare the {word of Thefeus. 
Smith. 
Ra‘suness. m. f. [from ra/b.] Foolith 
contempt of danger; inconfiderate heat 
of temper; precipitation; temerity. 
Who feeth not what fentence it fall entorce us to 
give againit all churches in the world; in as much 
as there is not one, but hath had many things etta- 
blied in it, which though the fcripture did never 
command, yet for us to condemn were ra/hrc/s. 
Hooter. 
Nature to youth hot rz/bsrefs doth difpence, 
But with cold prudence age doth recompence. 
Deabam. 
In fo fpeaking, we offend indeed againit truth; 
yet we offend nut properly by falthood, which 1s a 
fpeaking againft our thoughts; but by ra/bne/i, 
which 1s an atirming or denying, before we have 
fufficiently informed ourfelves. South, 
The vain Morat by his own ra/bxefs wrought, 
Too foon difcover’d his ambitious thought, 
Believ’d me his, becaufe I fpoke him fair. Dryden. 
RasP. z. f. [rafpo, Ital. | A delicious berry 
that grows on a fpecies of the bramble ; 
a rafpberry. 
Set forrel amongit ra/ps, and the r2/ps will be the 
fmaller. Bacen. 
Now will the corinths, now the ra/ps fupply 
Delicious draughts, when preft to wines. Philips. 


To RASP. v. a. [ra/pen, Dut. ra/per, Fr.] 
rafpare, Ital.] To rub to powder with a 
very rough file. 

Some authors have advifed the rafping of thefe 
bones; but in this cafe it is necdlefs. Wifeman. 
Having prepared hard woods and ivory for the 
lathe with raping, they pitch it between the pikes. 
Moxon, 


Rasp. z. /. [from the verb.] A large rough 
file commonly ufed to wear away wood, 
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Cafe-hardening is ufed by file-cutters, when they 
make coarfe files, and generally moit ra/ps have 
formcrly been made of iron and caleehardened. 

M xon. 
Ra'spatory. m. f. [ra/patoir, Fr. trom 
raj.) A chicurgeon’s raip. 

1 put into hus mouth a ralpatory, and pulled 
away the corrupt ficth, and with cauteries burnt it 
toa cru(t. Wo fimon. 

RA'SPLEERRY, Or Rafberry. Vie fe, 2 EX kind 
of berry. 

Rafpkerries are of three forts; the common wild 
one, the large red garden refpoerry, which is ene 
of the plealantett of fruits, and the whus, which 
is ttle inferior to the red. Movtimer . 


RaSPBERRY-BUSH, 2. /, A fpecies of 
bramble. 

Ra‘sure. ze f. [rafura, Latin. | 

1. The act of f{craping or fhaving. 

z2. A mark in a writing where fomething 
has been rubbed out. 

Such a writing ought to be free from any vitupe- 

ration of rafure. Ayliffe. 

RAT. u. Je [ratte, Dut. rat, Fr. rasta, 
Span.] An animal of the moufe kind 


that infefts houfes and fhips. 
Our natures do purfue, 
Like rats that ravin down their proper bane. SLakf. 

Make you ready your tiff bats and clubs, 

Rome and her rats are at the point of battle. Shak /. 

I have feen the time, with my long fword l wouid 
have made you four tall tellows {kip like ruts. 

Shatfpearee 

Thus horfes wiil knable at walls, and rats will 
gnaw iron. Brown. 

If in defpair he goes cut of the way like a rae 
with a dofe of arfenick, why he dies nobly. Dernite 

To jmella Rat. Vo be put on the watch 
by fufpicion, asthe cat by the {cent ot a 
rat; to fufpect danger. 

Quoth Hudibras, 1 soe. a rat, 

Ralphoy thou dott prevaricate. Eludibras. 
Ra'TABLE. aaj. | trom rate. |. Set at a cer- 
tain value. 

The Danes brought in a reckoning of merey by 
ores, per oras; I co'le@ out of rhe abbey-book of 
Burton, that twenty oz were ratade to two marke 
of filver. Carder. 

Ra'raBLY. adu. Proportionablv. 

Many times there is no proportion of fhot and 
powder allowed ratabiy by that quantity af the 
great ordnance. Raleigh. 

Rara‘rra. 2 f. A liquor, prepared from 
the kernels of apricots and {pirits. 


Bawey. 
Rara'n. 2. fe An Indian cane, Dif. 
Ratcu. z. J> In clockwork, a fort of 


‘wheel, which ferves to lift up the de- 
tents every hour, and thereby make the 
clock ftrike. Bailey. 

RATE. 2. J. [ratus, Lat. rate, old Fr, } 
te Price fixed on any thing, 
liow many things do we value, becaufe they 
come at dear raves trom Japan and China, which 
if they were our own manufacture, common to be 
had, and for a little money, would be neglected ? 
Locke, 
PIL not betray the glory of my name, 
"Tis not for me, who have prelerv’d a ftate, 
To buy an empire at fo oale a rate. Dryden. 
The price of land has never changed, the feveral 
changes have been made 10 the rate ot intereft by 
law; nor now that the rave of intereit is by law 
the fame, is the price of land every where the 
fame. Locke, 
2. Allowance fettled. 
His allowance was a continual allowance, adaily 
raiç for evcry day. 2 Kingse 
They obiiged themfelves to remit after the ruse 
of twelve hundred thoufand pounds fterling per 
aonum, divided snto fo many monthly payments. 


4d di fon. 
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3. Degree; comparative height or value. 

] am a fpirit of ro common rate; 

The fummer fill doth tend upon my ftate. Shak/p. 

In this did his holinefs and godlinefs appear 
above the rare and pitch of other mens, in that 
he was fo i finitely mercr‘ul Calamy. 

To which relation whatfoever is done agreeably, 
is morally and effentially good; and whatfoever is 
done uthera fe, is at the fame rare morally evil. 

South. 
4. Quantity affignable. 

Ir. goodly form comes on the enemy 3 
And by the ground thev hide, I judge their number 
Uponor near the rate ot thirty thoufand. Shak/p. 
. Phat which fets value; principle on 

which value is fet. 

Heretofore the ra'e and ftandard of wit was very 
different from what tt is now-a-days : no man was 
then accounted a wit for {peaking fuch things, as 
dcferved to have the tongue cut out. South. 

A virtuous heathen is, at this raze, as happy asa 
virtuous chriftian. Atterbury, 

6. Marner of doing any thing; degree to 
which any thing is done. 
I have difabled mine eftate, 
Ry thewing fomething a more {welling port. 
Than m: faint means would grant continuance 5 
Nor do] now make moan to be abridged 
From fuch a noble rare. Shak ‘peare. 

Many of the horfe could not march at that rate, 
nor come up foon enough. Clarendon. 

Tom hinting his ditlike of fome trifle his miftrets 
had faid, the alked him how he would talk to her 
after marriage, it he talked at this rate be'ore ? 

Addifon. 
7. Tax impofed by the parifh. 

Vhey paid the church and parith rate, 
And took, but read not the receipt. 

To Rate. v. a. [from the noun. | 
1, 10 value at a certain price. 

1 freely told you, all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins, | was a gentleman ; 
And yet, dear lady, 

Rating myfeli as nothing, you fhall fee 
How much I was a bragpart. Shak/peare. 

We may there be intiructed, how to name and 
vate all goods, by thofe that will concentre into 
felicity. Boyle. 

You feem not high enough your joys to rate, 

You ftand indebted a valt fam to fate, 
And fhould large thanks for the great bleffing pay. 
Dryden. 
2. [reite, Iflandick | To chide haltily and 
vehemently, 

Go rare thy minions, proud infulting boy 3 
Becomes it thee to be thus bold in terms 
Before thy fovereign ? Statfpeare. 

An old lord of the council rated me the other 
day in the rect about you, fir. Shak/peare. 

What is all that a man enjoys, from a year’s con- 
verle, comparable to what he feels for one hour, 
when his contcience fhall take him afide and rate 
him by himfelt ? Scuth, 

If words are fometimes to be ufed, they ought 
tobe grave, kind, and fober, reprefenting the ill or 
unbecomingnefs of the faults, rather than a hafty 
rating of the child for it. Locke, 


Jo Rare.v. 2. ‘To make an eftimate. 

In rating, when things are thus little and frivo- 
lous, we mult not judge by our own pride and paf- 
fions, which count nothing little, but aggrandize 
every affront or injury that is done to ourfeives. 

Kettleawell, 
Ratu. x». f Ahil. Iknow not whence 
derived, 

There is a great ufe among the Irifh, to make 
great afiemblies upon a raso or hill, there to parly 
about matters and wrongs between townships er pri- 
vate perions. Spenfer. 

RATH. adj. [paS, Sax. guickly,] Early ; 
coming before the ufual tune. 

"Thus is my fummer worn away and wafted, 
Thus is my harveft haften’d all to rarhe, 

Tne ear, that buded fair, 1s burnt and blafted. 
And all my hoped gain is tura’d to fcathe. Sporer. 

Raib nipe arc fome, and fome ot later kind, 

Of golden loine, aud fome of purple irde AJuy. 


Prior. 
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Bring the rzh primrofe that forfaken dies, 
The tufted crow-toe and pale jeflamine.  AZilon 
Ra'rHer. adv. [This is a comparative 
from rath; pad, Sax. foon. Now out 
of ufe. One may ftill fay, by the fame 
form of fpeaking, J will fooner do this 
than that; that is, L like better to do this. | 
1, More willingly ; with better liking. 
Almighty God defireth not the death of a finner, 
but raiber that he fhould turn from his wickednefs 
and live. Common Prayer. 
2. Preferably to the other; with better 
reafon. 
Tis rather to be thought, that an heir had no 
fuch right by divine inititution, than that God 


fhould give fuch a right, but yet leave it undetcrmi- 
nate who fuch heir is. Locke, 


3. Ina greater degree than otherwife. 
He fought through the world, but fought in vain, 
And no where finding, ratber fear’d her flain. Dry. 
4. More properly. 
This is an art, 
Which does mend nature, change it rather, but 
The art itfelf is nature. Shakfpeare. 
ç. Efpecially. 
You are come to me in a happy time, 
The rather for | have fome fportin hand. Shakfp. 
6. To have RatHer. [This is, I think, a 
barbarous expreffion of late intrufion 
into our language, for which it is better 
to fay will rather.) ‘To defire in pre- 
ference. 


’Tis with relu€tancy he is provoked by our im- | 


penitence to apply the difcipline of feverity; he bad 
rather mankind Mould adore him as their patron 
and benefactor. Rogers, 


RaTIFICA'TION. 2 f> (ratification, Fr, 
from ratify.] The act of ratifying; con- 
firmation, 


RA'TIFIER. z. f. [from ratify. | The per- 
fon or thing that ratifies. 

They cry, ** chufe we Laertes for our king :"’ 
The rasifers and props of every ward, 

Caps, hands, and tongues applaud it to the clouds. 
Shak/{peare, 
To RA'TIFY. œ. a. [ratum facio, Latin. ] 
To confirm; to fettle; to eftablith. 

The church being a body which dieth not, hath 
always power, as occafion requireth, no lefs to 
ordain that which never was, than to ratify what 
hath been betore. Hooker. 

By the help of thefe, with him above 
To ratify the work, we may again 
Give to our tables meat, fleep to our nights. Shak p. 

We have ratified unto them the borders of Judaa. 

1 Maccabees. 

God ratified their prayers by the judgment brought 
down upon the head of him whom they prayed 
againit. South, 

Tell me, my friend, from whence had'it thou 

the {kill, 
So nicely to diftinguith good from ill ? 
And what thou art to follow, whar to fly, 
This to condemn, and that to ratify $ 
RATIO. n. f. | Lat.] Proportion. 

Whatever inclinations the rays have to the plane 
of incidence, the fine of the angle of incidence of 
every tay, confidered apart, (hall have to the fine 
of the angle of refrattionaconftant ratio, Cheyne. 


To RATIO'CINATE, w. n. [ratiocinor, 
Lat.| To reafon; to argue. 

RATIOCINA'TION, x f.[ ratiocinatio, Lat. } 
The att of reafoning; the act of de- 


ducing confequences trom premifes. 

In fimple terms, expreffing the open notions of 
things, which the lecond aét of reafon compoundeth 
into propofitions, and the laft into fyllogifins and 
forms of ratiocinaiion. Droen. 

The difcerning of that connexion or dependence 
which there is betwixt feveral propofitions, whereby 
we are cnah'ed to infer one propofiuon troman wher, 
which is called rari ciracisn or dilcourle. WM lkins. 


D ryden e 


Can aay Riad of ravocinesion allow Chritt alj | 
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the marks of the Meffiah, and yet deny him to be 
the Meifiah ? South, 

Such an infcription would be felf-evident without 
any ratiocination or tudy, and could not fail cone 
ftantly toexert its energy in their minds.  Bevt/cey. 

Ratio’cinaTive. adj. [from ratiocinate. | 
Argumentative; advancing by proces 
of difcourfe. 

Some confecutions are fo intimately and evidently 
connexed to, or found inthe premifes, that the con- 
clufion is attained quafi per faltum, and without 
any thing of natrocinative procefs, even as the eye 
fees his objet immediately, and without any pre- 
vious difcourfe. Hale, 

RA'TIONAL, adj. [rationalis, Latin.) 
1. Having the power of reafoning. 

God decreed to create man after his own image, 
a free and rarianal agent. Hammond. 

As that which hath a fitnefs to promote the wel- 
fare of man, confidered as a fenfitive being, is {tiled 
natural good; fo that which hath a fitnels to pro- 
mote the welfare of man, as a rationa/, voluntary 
and free agent, is ftiled moral good; and the cone 
trary to it moral evil. Wilkins. 

If it is our glory and happinefs to have a rational 
nature, that is endued with wifdom and reafon, that 
is capable of imitating the divine nature; then it 
mutt be our glory and happinefs to improve our 
reafon and wifdom, to aft upto the excellency of 
our rational nature, and to imitate God in all our 


actions, to the utmoft of our power. Law. 
2. Agreeable to reafon. 
What higher in her fociety thou find’ft 
Attractive, humane, rational, love (till. Milton. 


When the conclufion is deduced from the uner- 
ring dictates of our faculties, we fay the inference 
is rational, Glanville. 

If your arguments be rational, offer them in as 
moving a manner as the nature of the fubjećt will 
admit; but beware of letting the pathetick part 
{wallow up the rationa/. Swift. 

3. Wife; judicious: as, a rational max. 

RATIONA'LE, 2. /. [from rario, Lat.] A 
detail with reafons: as, Dr. Sparrow’s 
Rationale of the Common Prayer. 

RA'TIONALIST, x. J. [trom raiiona?,] One 
who proceeds in his difquifitions and 
practice wholly upon reafon. 

He often ufed this comparifon; the empirical 
philofophers are like to pifmires; they only lay up 
and ufe their flove: the rarionalifis are like to 
fpiders; they fpin all out-or their own bowels: but 
give me a philofopher, who, like the bee, hath a 
middle faculty, gathering from abroad, but digefting 
that which is gathered by his own virtue. Bucor, 

RaTioNna'Lity. x. f. [from rational, | 
1. The power of reafoning. 

Wher, Cod has made rationality the common 
portion of mankind, how came it to be thy inclo- 
fure ? Government of the Tongue. 

2. Reafonablenef:, 

In human occurrences, there have been many 
well directed intentions, whole raiionauties will 
never bear a rigid examination. Brown. 

Ra'TIONALLY. adv.[trom rational.) Rea- 
fonably ; with reafon. 

Upon the propofal of an agrecable object, it may 
ratimally be conjectured, that a man’s choice wiil 
rather incline him to accept than to rctufeit. Scae, 

Ra'TIONALNESS. 4. f. [from rational. | 
The ftate of being rational. 

Ra'rspane. a /. | rat and bane.) Poifon 
for rats; arfenick. 

He would throw rat/bare up and down a houfe, 
where children might come atit L'Effrange. 

When murder’s out, what vice can we advance ? 
Unlets the new-found pois'ning trick of France; 
And when their art of ras/lane we have got, 

By way ot thanks, we'll fend ’em o’er our plot. 
Dryden, 

l can hardly believe the relation of his being 
poifoned, bat fack might úo it, though rurane 
would not. Saifi so Fafe. 

RAaTTEE'N, 2 A A kind of ttut. 

We'll riz in Meath-treet Egypt's haughty queen, 

Acd Anthony Mall court herin sagicern, Siei. 
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To Ra'ttre. wv n, [ratelen, Dutch.] 

1. To make a quick fharp noife with fre- 
quent repetitions and collifion of bodies 
not very fonorous: when bodies are 
fonorous, it is called singling. 

The quiver rartlerb agaiatt him. Job. 
‘Che noife of a whip, of the rattling of the 
wheels, of prancing horfes, and of the jumping 
chariots. Nadam. 
‘Thev had, to affright the enemies hories, big | 
rattles covered with parchment, and Imall flores 
within; but the rartli»g of thot might have done | 
betrer fervice. Hayward. 
He was too warm on picking work to dwell; J 
He fagoted his nctnions as they fell, S 
And if they rhym`d and raitled all was well. | 
Dryden. 
There the afemhles all her blackelt forms, 
And the rude hail in raring emyett tonns. Adif, 
2, To fpeak eagerly and noifily. 
With jealouseyes at diftance the hath feen 
Whifo'r:ng with Jove the filver-footed queen ; 
‘hen, impotcnt of tongue, her filence broke, 
Thus turbulent in raseding tone fhe (poke. Dryden. 
He is a man of pleafure, and a free-thinker; he | 
is an agiertor ot liberty and property; he rattles it 
out againit popery. Swift, 

To RATTLE., Ve a. 

1. To move any thing fo as to make a 
rattle or noife. 

Her chains he rattles, and her whip fhe Makes. 
Dryden. 
2. To un with a noife; to drive witha 
noife, 
Sound but another, and another fhall, 
As loud as thine, »aé//e the welkin’s ear, 
And mock the deep-mouth’d thunder. Shak'peare. 
He fhould be well enough able to fcatter the Irith 
as a flight of birds, and rart/e away this {warm of 
bees with their king. | ; Bacon, 

3. Toicold; to rail at with clamour. 

Hearing Æ fop had been beforehand, he fent for 
him in a raze, and rattled him with a thoufand 
traitors and villains for robbing his houle. L’ Efra. 

She that would fometimes ratz/e off her fervants 
fharply, now if fhe faw them drunk, never took 


notice. Arbuthnot, 


Ra'TTLE. z. f. {from the verb. ] 
1. A quick noife nimbly repeated, 
l’1) hold ten pound my dream is out; 
I'd tell it you but for the rartde 
Oi thofe confounded drums. 
2. Empty and loud talk. 
All this ado about the golden age, is but an empty 
rattle and frivolous conceit. Hakeuil/, 
3. An initrument, which agitated makes a 
clattering noife. 
The ratr/es of Sits and the cymbals of Brafilea 
nearly enough refemble each other. Raleigh. 
Opinions are the rattles of immature intellects, | 
but the advanced tcafons have outgrown them. 
Glanviile. 
They want no rartles for their froward mood, 
Nor nurfe to reconcile them & their tood. Dryden. 
Farewel then verie, and lovey and ev'ry toy, 
The rhymes and rartles ot the man or boy ; 
What mght, what truc, what fit we jultly call, 
Let ihis be all my care, tor this is all. Pope. 
4. A plant. [crifla galli, Latin.] An herb 
refembling a cock’scomb; Joufewort. 
Ra'rTLEHEADED. adje [rattle and bead. | | 
Giddy ; not fteady. 
Ra'TTLESNARE. wv. Jà A kind of ferpent. 
The rartlejnake is fo called, from the rattle at | 
the end of his tail. Grew, 
She lofes her being at the very fight of hin, and 


drops plump into his arms, like a charmed bird into 
the mouth of a ratr/e/nake. More. 


RATTLESNAKE Root. n. f. 

Rattlefnake rcot, called allo feneka, belongs to a 
plant, a native of Virginia; the ludians ule ıt as a 
certain remedy againit the bite of a rattlefnake. 

Ail, 
Zo RA'VAGE, wv. a. [ravager, Fr.] To 


Prior. 
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lay wafe ; to fack ; to ranfack ; to fpoil; 
to pillage; to plunder. 

Already Cxlar 
Has ravuged more than half the plobe, and fees 
Mankind grown thin by his dettructive word. dd. 

His blafts obey, and quit the bowhng hill, 

The’ thatter’d foret, and the ravug*/ vale. Thon/. 
Ra‘vace. x f [ravage, tr. trom the 
verb. } Spoil; ruin; wafte. 

Some cruel pleafure will from thence arife, 

To view the mighty ravage of your esess Dry-fen. 

Would ene think "twere pollible for love 
To make fuch ravage in a noble foul! Addifon. 

‘Thofe favages wcre not then, what civilized 
mankind is now; but without mutual fociety, with- 
out arms of offence, without houtes or tortifcations, 
an obvious and expolel prey to the ravage and de- 
vouring keafts. bentley. 

RAVAGER., » fe [from ravage.] Plun- 
derer; fpotler. 

When that mighty empire was overthrowa by the 
northern people, valt funis of money were buried to 
efcape the plundering of the conquerors ; and what 
remained was carried off by thote ravagers. Swift. 

Rav'city. x fo (raucus, Lat. | Hoarfe- 
nefs ; doud rough noife. 

Inequality not ftayed upon, but pafling, is rather 
an encreafe of fweetnels; as in the purling of a 
wreathed thing, and in the ravcity of a trumpet. 

Bacon. 
Jo Rave. v. n.[reven, Dut. réver, Fr. | 
1. To be delirious ; to talk irrationally. 

Men who thus rave, we may conclude their 
brains are turned, and one may as well read leCturee 
at Bedlam as treat with fuch. Gov. of the Tongue. 

It foon infeteth the whole member, and is ac- 
companied with watching and raving. MW ifeman. 

Her grief has wrought her into frenzy ; 

The images her troubled fancy forms 
Are incoherent, wild; her words disjointed : 
Sometimes fhe raves tor mufick, light, and air 
Nor air, nor light, nor mufick calm her pains. 
Smith, 
2. To burft out into furious exclamations 
as if mad. 

Shall thefe wild diftempers of thy mind, 

This tempeft of thy tongue, thus rave, and find 
No oppotlition ? Sandys. 

Our ravings and complaints are but like arrows 
fhot up into the air, at no mark, and fo to no 
purpule. Temple. 

Wonder at my patience, 
Have I not caufe to rave, and beat my breatt, 
To rend my heart with grief, and run diftracted ? 
Addijan. 
Revenge, revenge, thus raving through the ttreets, 


Pll cry tor vengeance. Scuthera. 
He iwore he could not leave me, 
With ten thoufand ratings. Rowe. 


3. ‘To be unreafonably fond; with xpox 
before the object of fondnefs, A collo- 
quial and improper fenfe. 

Another partiality is as fantaftical and wild, attri- 
buting all knowledge to the ancients or the moderns: 
this raving upon antiquity, im matter of poetry, 
Horace has wiiuly cxpoled in one of kis fatires. 

Locke. 

To Ra'veL. v. a. [ravelen, Dutch, to en- 
tangle. | 

1. To entangle; to entwift one with 
another; to make intricate; to involve; 
to perplex. 

It then fuch praife the Macedonian got, 

For having rudcly cut the Gordian knot ; 

What glory’s due to him that cou’d divide 

Such ravel'd int'refts, has the knot unty'd, 

And without ftrokc fo fmocth a paffage made, 

Where craft and malice fuch obitrudctions laid ? 
Waller, 

2. To unweave; to unknit: as, zo ravel 
out a twift or piece of knit avork, 

Let him tor a pair of reechy kifies 
Or padling in your neck with his damn'd fingers, 
Make you to ravel all this matter out. Shak/peare, 

Steep, that knits up the ruace/'d fleev® ot care. 

Shadf{peare. 


RAV 


3. To hurry over in confufion. 
{cems to be the meaning in Drzhy, 
They but rave! it over iovlcly, and pitch upon 
difputing againit paracular cunclufioas, that st she 
tirk encounter ot them fingle, fcem harfh to them. 


Dig ‘Ye 


This 


Jo Ra VEL. uw, 


1, ‘Yo fail into perplexity ar confefion. 
As you unwind her love from him, 
Left it Mould rave/, and be good to none, 
You muft provide to bottom it on me. Shak/peare. 
Give the reins to wardering thought, 
Regardicis of his g'ory’s diminution ; 
"Till by there own perplexitics tnvolv'd, 
They ravel morc, Mil teis refolv'’d, 
But never find felf-latisfying folution. Alilia. 
2. ‘Vo work in perplexity; to bufy himfct!f 
with intricacies. 
lı will be needlefs to r.zvel far into the records of 
elder times; every man’s memory will fuggett many 
pertinent inftances. Decay of Piety. 
The humour of ravellirg into all thefe myttical 
orintangled matters, mingling with the intereft and 
paflions of princes and of partics, and thereby 
heightened and inflamed, produced infinite difputcs. 
Termple. 
RA'VELIN. n. f. [¥r.]_In fortification, a 
work that confifts of two faces, that 
make a falient angle, commonly called 
half moon by the foldiers: it is raifed 


before the ccurtines or counterfcarps. 
D:a. 
RA'VEN. ». /. [bnæpn, Saxon.] A large 
black fowl, whofe cry is fuppofed omin- 
ous. 
The raven himfelf is hoarfe 
That crokes the tatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Shakf{pearee 
Come thou day in night, 
For thou wilt lie upcn the wings of night, 
Whiter than fnow upon a raven’s back. Shuk/peare. 
l have feen a perie€tly white rave, as to bill as 
well as feathers. Beyle. 
He made the greedy ravers to be Elias’ caterers, 
and bring him food. King Charles. 
On fev’ral parts a fev’ral praile beftows, 
The ruby lips, and well-proportion’d nole, 
The {nowy ikin, the raven glotfy hair, 
The dimpled check. Dry dex. 
The raven once in fnowy plumes was dreit, 
White as the whitelt dove's unfully'a brealt, 
His tongue, his prating tongue had chang’d him quite 
To footy blacknefs from the pureft white. AdJijone 
Hence Gildon rails, that raven of the pit, 
Who thrives upon the carcafles ot wit. Younge 
To Ra'ven, v a. [papian, Saxon, to 
rob.} To devcur with great eageracfs 
and rapacity. 
Thrittlefs ambition! that will raven up 
Thine own life's means. Shakipearee 
Our natures do purfue, 
Like rats that raven down their proper bane, 
A thirtty evil; and when we drink we die. Séak/p. 
The cloyed will 
That fatiate, yet unfatisfed defire, that tub 
Both filled and running, ravening firtt the lamb, 
Longs after for the garbage. Shak peare, 
There is aconfpiracy of the prophets, like a roar- 
ing lion ravening the prey. Ezekiel, 
To Ra'ven. v. n. To prey with rapacity. 
Benjamin fall raven as a wolf; in the morning 
he fhall devour the prey, and at night he Mal: divide 
the fpoil. Genghis, 
They gaped upon me with their mouths, as a 
raucning and a roaring lion. Ffas. 
The more they fed, they ravez’d (till for moze, 
They drain’d from Dan, ana lett Beerlheb. poor; 
Bu: when tome lay pieferment fell by chance, 
‘The Gourmands made it their inheritance. Dryden. 
Convullions rack man’s nerves ard cares his vrealt, 
His flying life is chas’d by raz’ xing pains 
Through all his doubles in the wisding veins. 
Llackhm re. 
Ra'venous, adj. [from raven. ] Furivufly 
voracious; hungry to rage. 
3H2 


R ATW 


Turn hence thofe pointed glories of your eyes ! 
For if more charms beneath thofe circles rife, 
So weak my virtue, they fo ftrong appear, 
I kall turn raviféer to keep you here. 
2. One who takes any thing by violence. 
Shall! the ravi/ber difplay your hair, 
While the fops envy, and the ladies ftare ? 


RAV 


Thy defires 
Are wolfith, bloody, ttarv'’d, and ravenous. Soak’ 
As when a flock 7 
Of ravenous fowl, though many a league remote, 
Agaiutt the day of hattle, to a field 
Where armies lie encamp’d come flying, lur'd 
With fcent of living carcafles. Milton, 
What! the kind limena, 
That ‘nurs’d me, waich'd my ficknefs! oh, fhe 
watch’d me, 
As rau’ncus vultures watch the dying lion. Smirhb. 
Ra'venousty. adv. [from ravenous. ] 
With raging veracity. 
RAVENOUSNESS, y. /. {from ravensus. } 
Rage for prey ; furious voracity. 
"Fhe ravertoujnejs of a lion or bear ate natural to 
them; yet their m: Rion upon an extraordinary occa- 
fion may bean actus imperatus of divane providence. 


Fale. 
Raucut. The old pret. and part. paff. of 
reach. Snatched; reached; attained. 
His tail was itretched out in wondrous length, 
That to the houle of heavenly gods it raughr, 
And with exrorted power and borrow'd ttrength, 
The ever-burniog lamps from thence it brought. 
Spenfer, 


Dryden. 


Pope. 
RAVISHINGLY, adv. [from ravifbing.| 
Toextremity of pleafure. 
As all the houfewiteries of deities are 
To heare a voice (o ravifbixgly fair. 
Ra'vViSHMENT. 2. f. [raviffement, French; 
from ravi. | 
1, Violation; forcible conftupration. 
| 
| 


Chapman. 


Of his feveral ravi/bments, betrayinzs and ftealing 


of his transformations and all that rabble of Grecian 
forgeries. Raleigh. 
‘Le!ll them ancient ftories of the ravi/bment of 
chaftc maidens. Taylor. 
I told them I was one of iheir knight-errants that 
delivered them from ravifbment. Dryden. 
2. Tranfport; rapture; ecftacy; plealing 
violence on the mind. 
All things joy, with ravifhment 
Attracted by the beauty Rill to gaze. 
Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mould 
Bresthe fuch divineenchanting ravi/oment ! Milton. 
What a ravifpmext was that, when having found 
out the way to meafure Haiero’s crown, he leaped 
outof the bath, and, as it he were fuddenly potiett, 
ran naked up and down! Vilkins. 
RAW. adj. [hpeap, Saxon; raa, Danith ; 
TOUW, Dutch. ] 
1. Not fubdued by the fire. 
Full of great lumps of fieh, and gobbets raw. 


Spenfer. 


In like delights of bloody game Milton. 


He trained was till riper`years he raughr, 

And there abode whıltt any beaft ot name 
Walk’din that toreft. Spenfer. 
This ftaff of honour ravgzht, there let it tand, 
Where beft it fits to be, in Henry’s hand. Sba2k/ 

The hand of death has ravgér him. Sbat/peare. 
Grittus furioufly running in upon Schenden, vio- 
lently raug4z from his head his rich cap of fables, 
and with his horfemen took him. Knolles. 


RAa'VIN. a. f. [from raven; this were 
better written raven. | 
1. Prey; food gotten by violence. 
The lion ttrangled for his lioneffes, and filled his 
holes with prey, and his dens with razie Nadu. - 
To me, who with eternal famine pinc, 
Alike is hell, or paradife, or heav'n ; 
‘There belt, where moit with ravin I may meet. 
Milion, 


2. Not covered with the fkin. 
All aloud the wind doth blow, 
And coughing drowns the parfon’s faw; 
And birds fit brooding in the fnow, 
And Marian’s nefe looks red and raw. Shak/peare. 
If there be quick raw feih in the rifings, itis an 
old leprofy. Leviticus. 
3. Sore. 
This her knight was feeble and too taints 
© And ail his hrews waxen weak and raw 
Through long imprifonment. 


+, Rapine; rapacioufnefs, 

‘They might not lie in a condition expofed to the 
ravin of any vermin Chat may nd them, being 
unable to elcape. ay. | 4, Immature; unripe; not concocted 

! : ph, $ Beh hat. p! has ra ; 

Ra'vINGLy. adv. [from rave.) With | 5. Unfeafoned; unripe in fkiil. 

frenzy; with diftraciion, , ; Some people, very saw and ignorant, are very 

Jn this depth of mufes and divers forts of dif- unworthily and unfitly nominated to places, when 
couries, would she ravingly have renamed. Sidney. men or acfert are held back agd unpreferred. 

- IVIS A S aala Raleigh. 
To RAVISH. «, a. [ra vir, l eae Peopie, while young and raw, and foft-natured, 
1. To conftuprate by force; to eflour by are apt to think it an easly thing to gain love, and 

violence. 


reckon their own friendihip a fure price ot another 
They ravifbedthe women and maids. Lament. man’s; but when experience fhall have once opened 
They cutthy filter’s tongue, and ravi/o'd her. 


Shak /peare. 


Spenfer, 


God. 
Sails were fpread to ev'ry wind that blew, 
Race were the Sailors, and the depths were new. 
Dryden, 


3, To take awav by violence. 
Thefe hairs, which thou dot rav:/b from my 
chin, 
Will quicken and accufe thee. 
‘Their vow ts anna i 
‘ro ranfack Troy, within whofe itrong immures ay f 
"The ravijb`d Helen fleeps. 7 Shakfpeare. | 6. New. 1 his feems to be the meaning, 
His fire appear’d ; l have in my mind ; 
Antal) his praize, to every fyllable heard ; A thoufand raw tricks ot thele bragging jacks. 
BSutthen a rocke, in fize more amplified, - SLakjpeare. 
Thea trft he ruvi’ to him. Chapman. 
I owe myfeif the care, 
My fams and injur’d honour to repair ; 
Fiom thy owntent, proud man, in thy defpite, 
"Shishand thall ravi/o thy pretended right. Dryden. 
a. To delight to rapture; to tranfport, 
"Vhou hat ravi/bed my heart. Canticles, 
Be theu zavifoed always with her love. Proverbs. 


Ralvisner. 2. f. [raviffexr, French; from 
ravi/h. 


1, He that embraces a woman by violence. 


Well 1 knew 


Shak ò ; 
akfpeare What perils youthtul ardour would purfue, 


7. Bleak; chill. 

They carried always with them that weed, as 
their houfe, their bed, and their garment; and 
coming laftly into Ireland, they fourd there more 
Special ufe thereof, by reafon of the raw cold climate. 

Spenfer. 

Youthful till in your doublet and hofe, this raw 
rheumatick day. Shak) feare. 

Once upon a raw and gulty day, 

The troubled Tyber chaftug with his hores. Shak/. 
8. Not decotted. 
Dittilled waters will laft longer than raw waters. 
Bacon. 
o. Not fpun or twilted: as, raw filk. 
Ra'wBonen. adj. [raw and bone.) Hav- 


ing botes fcarcely covered with feh. 


They are crucl and biood y, common ravi/Lers of 
women, and murtherers ct childrea, Spenfrr. 
A ravifecr mult repair the temporal detriment to 
she maid, and give bss a dowry, or marry her it 


fbe delire ite Tajir. 


away of men’s wives, came in all thofe ancient fables - 


their eyes, they will find that a friend is the gift of 
South. 


| Ray, for array. 


Young as thou wert iu dangers, raw to war. Dryd, | 


RAZ 


Lean rarwbon’'d rafcals! who would e'er fuppofe 
They had fuch courage ? Shakfpeare . 
The wolf was content to barter away a rawdored 
carcafe for afmooth and fat one. L' Eftranze. 
Ra'wHEAD. 2. J. (raw and bead.) ‘The 
name of a fpeétre, mentioned to fright 
children. 
lence draw thy theme, and to the ftage permit 
Rawhead and bloody bones, and hands and feet, 
Ragoutts for Tereus or Thyeftes dict. Dryden. 
Servants awe children, ard keep them in fubjec~ 
tion, by telling them of rawezd and bloody bones. 
Locke. 
Ra'w Ly. adv. [from rasu. | 
1. Ina raw manner. 
2. Unikilfully; without experience, 
3. Newly. f 
Some crying for a furgeon, fome upon the debts 


- they owe, fome woon their children rauty left. 
Shak/peure. 


| Ra'wness, z. / [from raw.) 


1. State of being raw, 
Chalk helpeth concoction, fo it be out of a deep 
well; for then itcureth the rawnejs of the water, 


Bawn. 
2. Unkkilfulnefs. 


Charles v. confidering the rzwnefs of his feamen, 
eftublithed a pilot major for their examination. 
Hakewill. 
3. Hafty manner, This feems to be the 
meaning in this obfcure paffage. 
Why in that rawzefs left he wife and children 
Without leave taking? Shak/peare. 
Ray. 2. J. [raie, rayon, Fr, radius, Lat.| 
‘1. A beam of light. 
Thefe eyesthat roll in vaia 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn. Milton. 
The leatt light, or part of light, which may be 
ftopt alone, or do or fuffer any thiag alone, which 
the reit of the light doth not or fuffers not, I calla 
ray of light. Newton. 
Sol through white curtains fhota tim’rous say, 
And op’d thoie eyes that mult eclipfe the day. Pape, 
z. Any lure corporeal or intellectual. 


The air fharpen’d his vifual rzy. Milton. 
He now, obfervant of the parting say, 
Eyes the calm funfet of thy various day. Pope. 


3. [vaye, French; raia, Latin.] A fifh. 
Ainfworth, 
4+ [/olium, Lat.] An herh. Ainfworth, 
To Ray. @. a. [rayer, Fr, from the noun.] 
To ftreak ; to mark in long lines, An 


old word. 
Befide a bubbling fountain low the lay, 
Which the increafed with her bleeding heart, 
And the clean waves with purple gore did ray. 
Spenfer. 
His horfe is refed with the yellows. Sak/peare. 
Was ever man fo beaten ? was cver man fo rated ? 
was ever man fo weary ? Shak/peare. 
Spenfere 
Raze. u. Je [rayx, a root, Spaniih.] aA 
root of ginger. ‘This is commonly wite 
ten race, but lefs properly, 
I have a gammon of bacon and two razrs of ginger 
to be delivered. Shak/pearcs 
To Raze. v. a. [rafer, Fr, rafus, Lat. | 
See Rase. 
1. To overthrow; to ruin; to fubvert. 
Will you fuffer a temple, how poorly built foever, 
but yet a temple of your deity, to be razed PSidacy. 
He yoketh your rebellious necks, 
Razerb your cities, and fubverts your towas. Shak. 
lt grieved the tyrant, that fo bafe a town fhould 
fo long hold out, fo that he would threaten to raze it. 
Kucllese 
Shed chriftian blcol, and populous cities ruze; 
B:caule they're taught to ufe fome diffrent phrafee 
: Wallera 
We touch’d with joy 
The royal hand that rax'd unhappy Troy. Dryden. 
The place would be razed to the ground, and its 
foundations fown with falte Spc Talors 
2. To ¢effuce. 


REA 


Fatal this marriage; cancelling your fame, 
Razing the characters of your renown. Shak/peare. 
Pluck from the memory a rooted furrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain. Shak/. 
He in derifion fets 
Upon their tongues a various fpirit, to raze 
Quite out their native language ; and inftead, 
Fo fow a jangling noife of words. Milton. 
3. ‘To extirpate. 
1°ll find a day to maffacre them all, 
And raze their faCtions end their family. Shak/p. 


RAZOR, mf [rafor, Latin] A knife 
with a thick blade and fine edge ufed in 
fhaving. 

Zeal, except ordered aright, ufeth the razr with 
fuch eagernefs, that the life of religion is thereby 
hazarded. Hooker. 

Thefe words are razors to my wounded heart, 

Shik/peare. 

Thofe thy boift’rous locks, not by the fword 
Of noble warrior, fo to tain his honour, 

But by the barber’s razor beit fubdu'd. Milton. 

Razor makers generally clap a fmall bar of Venice 
ftecl between two fmall bars of Flemih fteel, and 
weld them together, to ftrengthen the back of the 
razr. Moxon. 

As in {mooth oil the razr beft is whet, 

So wit 1s by politcnefs tharpelt fet, 

Their want of edge from their offence is feen ; 

Both pain us leait when exquifitelykeen. 2ouwng. 
Razors ofa boar. A _ boar’s tukks. 
RA'ZORABLE. adj. (from razor.) Fit to be 

fhaved. Not in vufe. 

New-born chins be rough and razorab/e. Shakfp. 

Ra’ZuoRFISH. z. f. 

The fheath or rzzorf j/b refembleth in length and 
bigrefs a man’s finger. Carew, 

RA'ZURE. xe J. [rafure, Fr. rafura, Lat, | 
A& of erafing. 

Oh! your defert fpeaks loud ; 

Je well deferves with characters of brafs 

A foxted refidence, ’gainft the tooth of time 

And r.zzure of oblivion. Shatfpeare. 
Re. Is an infeparable particle ufed by the 

Latins, and from them borrowed by us to 
denote iteration or backward action : as, 
yecurn, to come back; to revive, io live 
again ; repercuffron, the att of driving 
back : reciprocation, as, tO recriminate. 
It is pat almoft arbitrarily before verbs 
and verbal nouns, fo that many words fo 
compounded will perhaps be found, which 
it was not neceflary to infert. It fome- 
times adds little to the fimple meaning of 
the word, as In rejoice. 


Reacce'ss, a. fe [re and accefs.} Vifit 
renewed. 

Let pals the quailing and withering of all things 

by the recels, and thcir reviving by the reaccefs of 

the fun. Hakewill. 


Jo REACH. v. a. ancient preterit raughi. 
{nzecan, Saxon. | 

y. fo touch with the hand extended. 

Round the tree 
They longing tood, but could not reach, 
W hat are riches, empire, pow'r, 

Put larger means to gratify the will ; 
The fteps by which we climb to rife and reach 
Our wih, and that obtained, down with a fcaffold- 


Milton, 


Weg 

Of fcepters, crowns and thrones: they've ferv'’d their 
end, 

And there like lumber to be left and fcorn’d ? 


‘ , Congreve. 

2. To arrive at; to attain any thing dif- 
tant; to ftrike froma diftance. 
The coalt fo long defi ’d 

Thy troops fhall zcach, and baving reach’d, repent. 

Dryden. 

What remains beyond this, we have no more a 

-cfitive notion of, than a mariner has of the depth 

of the fea; where, having letdown his founding line, 

ke reaches no bottom, Locke. 


REA 


Te muft fall perhaps before this letter reaches your 


hands. Pope. 
3. To ftrike froma diftant place. 
O patron pow’r, thy prefent aid afford, 
That | may reach the beatt! Dryden. 


4. To fetch from fome place diftant, and 
ive. 

tie reached me a full cup. 2 Efdras. 

şe To bring forward from a diftant place, 

Reach hither thy finger, and behold my hands; 
and reach hither thy hand, and thruft it into my 
fide. Jobn. 

6. To holdout; to ftretch forth, 

Thefe kinds of coodnets are fo nearly united tothe 
things which defire them, that we fcarcely perceive 
the appetite to ftir in reaching forth her hand to- 
wards them. Á Looker. 

7. ‘Lo attain; to gain; to obtain. 

The belt accounts of the appearances of nature, 
which human penctration can 2¢achy come fhort of 
its reality. Cheyne. 

8, To transfer. 
Through fuch hands 
The knowledge of the gous is reach’d to man, Rowe. 
g. To penetrate to. 

Whatever alterations are made in the body, if 

they reach not the mind, there is no perception. 
Locke. 
10. To be adequate to. 

The law reached the intention of the promoters, 
and this at fixed the natural price of money. Locke. 

It thefe examoles of grown men reach not the 
cafe of children, let them examine. Locke. 

11. To extend to. 
Thy defire leads to no excefs that reaches blame. 
Miiton. 
Her imprecations reach not to the tomb, 
They thut not out fociety in death. Addifon. 
12. To extend ; to f{pread abroad, 
Trees reach'd too tar their pamper’d boughs. 
Milton. 
13. To takein the hard. 
Lett he reach of the tree of life, and eat. Milton. 
Jo REACH. vm 
1. To he extended. 

We hold that the power which the church hath 
lawfully to make laws, doth extend unto {undry 
things of ecclefrattical jurifdiction, and fuch other 
matters whereto their opinion is, that the church’s 
authority and power doth not reach. Hocker, 

The new world reaches quite crofsthe torrid zone 
in one tropick to the other. Boyle. 

When men purfue their thoughts of fpace,they are 
apt to ttop at the confines of body, as if {pace were 
there at an end toc, and reached no farther. Locke. 

lt I donot atk any thing improper, let me be 
buried by Theodofius ; my vow reaches no farther 
than the grave. Addijon. 

The influence of the ftars reaches to many events, 


which arenot in the power of reafon, Swift, 
2, To be extended tar. 
Great men have reaching hands. Shak/peare. 


3. To penetrate. 

He hath delivered them into your hand, and ye 
have fain them in a rage, that reacheth up into 
heaven. 2 Chronicles. 

We reach forward into futurity, and bring up to 
our thoughts objects hid ia the remoteit depths of 
ume. Addijon. 

4. To make efforts to attain. 

Could a failor always fupply new line, and find the 
plummet fink without {topping, he would be in the 
puituse of the mind, zeacbing after a polituve idea of 
infinity. Locke, 

REACH. x. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Act of touching or feizing by extenfion 
of the hand, 


2. Power of reaching or taking in the hand. 
There may be in a man’s reach a book containing 
pictures and difcourfes, capable to delight and initruct 
him, which yet he may never have the will to open. 
Locke, 

3. Power of attainment or management. 
In actions, within the reach of power in him, a 
man feems as tree as it is pollible for freedom to make 
him. Locke. 


REA 


4. Power; limit of faculties. 

Our fight may be confidered as a more diffufive 
kind of touch, that brings into our reach tome of 
the moit remote parts of the univerfe. Addifon, 

Be fure yourfelf and your own reach to know, 
How far your genius, tafte, and learning go. Pope, 

gs. Contrivance; artful fcheme; deep 


thought. 

Drawn by others, who had deeper reacher than 

themielves to-matlers which they leat intended. 
Hayward. 
Some, under types, have affected obfcurity to 
amufe and make themfelves admired for profound 
reaches. i flowwels 
6. A fetch; an artifice to attain fome 


diftant advantage. 
The duke of Parma had particular reaches and 
ends of his own underhand, to crofs the delign. 
Bacon, 
7. Tendency to diftant confequences. 

Strain not my fpeech 
Togroffer iffues, nor to larger reach, 
Than to fufpicion. 

S. Extent. 
The confines met of empyrean heav’n, 
And ot this world: and, onthe left hand, hell 
With long reach interpos’d. Milton, 
To REA'UT. v. a. [re and a¢?.] To return 
the impulfe or imprefion, 
The lungs being the chief intrument of fangui- 
fication, and acting ttrongly upon the chyle-to bring 
it to an animal duid, mutt be reaé?ed upon as ftrongly, 


Shakfpeare. 


A outhroa, 
Cut your hand, and you may do 
With ¢’ other hand the work of two; 
Becawfe the foul her power contracts, 
And on the brother limb reacs. Swift. 


REACTION. ~ f. [ readion, Fr. from react, | 
The reciprocation of any impulfe or force 
imprefled, made by the body on whic 
fuch impreffion is made: ation and re- 


action are equal, 

Do not great bodies conferve their heat the longeft, 
their parts heating one another 3 and may not great, 
denfe, and lixed bodies, when heated beyond a cera 
tain degree, emit light fo copiouily,as, by the emil- 
fon and rea Fion of its light, and the reflections and 
refractions of its rays within its pores, to grow ftill 
hotter till it comes to a certain degree of heat, fuch 
as is that of the fun. Newten, 

Alimentary fubitonces, of a mild nature, act with 
finall force upon the folids, and as the ation and 
rveaétion are equal, the fmallett degree of force in the 
folids digelts them. Artuchnot. 

READ. u. f. (NÆD, Saxon; raed, Dutch. } 


1, Countel. 
The man is bleft that hath not lent 
To wicked rad his ear. Srernbsiae 
2. Saying; faw. “Ihis word is in both 
fenfes obfolete. 
This reade is rite that oftentime 
Great cumbers fall unfoft, 
In humble dales is footing faft, 
Thetrade isnot fo tickle. Sper fer. 


To READ. v. a. prete read; part. pal. 
read. (xd, Saxon. | 
1. To perufe any thing written, 
l have feen her take forth paper, write upon’t, read 
it, and afterwards feul it. Shak/peit¢. 
The paflage you mutt have read, though fincs 
flipt out of your memory. . Pope. 
If we have not leifure to read over the book itfelf 
regulatly, then by the tes of chapters we may be 
directed to perufe feveral fections. Watts. 
2. ‘Lodifcover by characters or marks. . 
An armed corfe did lye 
In whofe dead iace he read great magnanimity. 
`} Spepfers 
3. To learn by obfervation, 
Thofe about her 
From her fhali read the perfect ways of honour. 


Soakizeme, 
4. To know fully. 
O muft delicate fiend ! 
Who is't can read a woman ? Slakfpeare, 
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To READ. tem, 
1. ‘Vo perform the aft of perufing writing. 
Je (hail be with him, and he thall read thereid,y 
that he :nay learn to fcar the Lord. Deuieronomy. 
2. Tobe ftudious in books. 
Tis fure that Fleury reads, 
3. To know by reading. 
l have read of an ealtern king, who put a judge to 
death for an iniquitous fentence. Swift. 
READ. particip, adj. [from read; the verb 
read ìs pronounced reed; the preterit 
and participle red.) Skilful by reading. 
Virgil's thepherds are too well 72.2 in the philo- 
fophy ot Epicurus, Dryden. 
We have a poct among us, of a genius as exalted as 
his ftature, and who is very well seag in Longinus 
his treatife concering the fublime. Asdifon. 
Rea’pinc. w. f. [from read] 
I. Study of books; perufal of books. 
Though reading and cenverfation may furnifh us 
with many ideas ot men and things, yet it is ourown 


Taycr. 


meditation muft form our judgment. Watts. 
Lefs reading than makes felon 'fcape, 

Lefs human genius than God gives ao afe, 

Can make a Cibber. Pope. 


2. Aleture; a prelection. 
3. Publick recital. 
The Jews had their weekly readings of the law. 
Hooker. 
exhortation and 
3 Timothy. 


Give attention to reading, 
doétrine, 
4. Variation of copies. 
That learned prelate has reftored fome of the 
readings of the authors with great fagacity. ardurb. 
READE'PTION. #./. [re and adeptus, Lat. | 
Recovery ; act of regaining. 
Wili any fay, that the readeprion of Trevigi was 
matter ot fcruple ? Bacen. 
READER. x. f. [from rcad. | 
1. One that perufes any thing written. 
Aswe muft take the care that our words and fenfe 
be clear, fo if the obfcurity happen through the 
shearers or readers want of underftanding, l am not 
to anfwer for them. Ben Fonfon. 
2. One ftudious in books. 
Bafiris' alters and the dire decrees 
Of hard Eureitheus, ev’ry reader fees. Dryden. 
3. One whofe office is to read prayers in 
churches. 
He got into orders, and became a reader ina 
parith church at twenty pounds a year, Swift, 
Rea’DERSHIP. z. f. [from reader] The 
office of reading prayers. 
When they have taken a degree, they get into 
orders, and follicita reader/bip. Swift. 
Rea'Dity.ade, (from ready.) Expeditely; 
with little hinderance or delay. 
My tongue obey’d, and readily could name 
Whate’er I law. Milton, 
"Thofe very things, which are declined as impof- 
(ble, are readily practicable in a cafe ot extreme 
necellity. South, 
1 readily grant, that one truth cannot contradi@t 
another. Lecke. 
Every une fometime or other drcams that he is 
reading papers, in which cale the invention prompts 
fo readily, that the mind is impofed upon. Speg, 
READINESS. a. f. [from ready. | 
1. Expeditenefs; promptitude. 
He would not forget the readinefs of their king in 
aiding hin when the duke of Bertagne fatked him. 
Baccn. 
bie opens himfclf to the man of bufinefs with 
-reluctancy, but offers himleltto the vifits of a friend 
with facility and all the meeting readine/s of delire. 
South 
2. The ftate of being ready or fit for any 
thing. 


Have you an army ready ? 


—The centurions and their charges already in the 


entertainment to be on foot atan hour's warning. 
—Jam joyful to hear of their readinc/s. Shak/peare. 
They remained acar a month, that they might 
be 10 readine/s to atesnd tothe motion of the army. 
Clarendon, 
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3. Facility; freedom from hinderance or 


obftrudticn. 
Nature has provided for thereadine/s and cafinefs 
of fpecch. ficlder. 


4. State of being willing or prepared, 


A pious and well-difpofed mind, attended with a 
readine/s to obey the known will of God, isthe furet 
means to enlighten the underftanding to a beliet of 
chrittianity. Ncuth 


Their conviction grew fo ftrong,that they enibraced | 


the fame truths, and laid down their lives, or were 
always in a readine/s to doit, rather than depart from 
them. Addijən. 


ReapMi'ssion, a. f. (re and admiffion. | 


The act of admitting again. 

In an exhauited receiver, animals, that feem as 
they were dead, revive upon the readiniffion of freth 
air. Arbuthnot. 


Jo READMI'T. % a. [re and admit.) To 


let in again. 
Thefe evils I deferve, 
Yet defpair not of his final pardon, 
Whofc ear is ever open, and his eye 
Gracious to readmit the fuppliant. Milton. 
After twenty minutes I readmitted the arr. 
Derham. 


To READO'RN. wv, a. [re and adorn. | To 


decorate again ; to deck anew. 

The ftreams now change their languid blue, 
Regain their glory, and their fame renew, 
With fcarlet honours readorn the tide. Blackmore. 


REA'DY. adj. [nxd, Saxon; redo, Swe- 


dih; have, nimble, Saxon. | 


1. Prompt ; not delayed. 


Thefe commodities yield the rewdicf? moncy of 
any in this kingdom, becaufe they never fail of a 
price abroad. Temples 

He overlook’d his hinds; their pay was jutt 
And ready : for he fcorn'd to go on truft. Dryden. 


2. Fit for a purpofe; not to feek. 


All things are ready, if our minds be fo, 
Perih the man whole mind is backward now! 
Shak/peare. 
Make you ready your ftiff bats and clubs ; 

Rome and her rats are at the point of battle. Shak. 
One hand the fword, and one the penemploys, 
And in my lap the read}: paper lies. Dryden. 

The facred priefts with ready knives bereave 
The bealts of life, and in full bowls receive 


The ftreaming blood. Dryden, 


3. Prepared ; accommodated to any detign, 


fo as that there can be no delay. 
Trouble and anguifh Mall prevail 2gainft him, as 
aking ready to the battle. ub. 
Death ready ftands to interpofe his dart. Ailton. 
The word which I have giv'n, I'll not revoke; 
If he be brave, he’s ready for the troke. Dryden. 
The imagination 1s always reftlefs, and the will, 
reafon being laid afide, is ready for every extravagant 
project. Locke, 
g; eager; quick. 
Men, when their aĉtions fucceed rot as they 
would, are always ready to impute blame thereof 
unto the heavens, fo as to excule their own follies. 


Spenfer. 


A cloud that is more fhow than rmeifiure ; a cloud j 


that is more ready to beitow his drops upon the fea, 
than on the land. Holyday. 
They who thould have helped him to mend things 
were readier to promote the diforders by which they 
might thrive, than to fet a-foot frugality, Davenant. 
ç- Being at the point; not diftant; near ; 

about to do or be. 
He knoweth that the day of darknefs is ready at 


hand. Feb. 
Satan ready now 

To ftoop with weary’d wings and willing feet 

On this world. Wilton. 


6. Being at hand; next to hand. 
A fapling pine he wrench'd from out the ground, 
The readicff weapon that his fury found. Dryden. 
7. Facile; eafy ; opportune ; near. 
Sometimes the readich ways which a wife man 
hath to conquer, is to fly. losker. 
The race elef, 
Sate towards Cauaan frorn the fore advance 


Through the wild desert, not the readicff way, S1i/t. 
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Proud of thcir conqueft, prouder of their prey, 
They leave the camp, and take the reaaie# wav, 
Ds) den. 
The ready way to be thought mad, is to contezd 
that you are not fo. Spe Mater. 
§ Quick ; rot done with hefitation, 
A ready consent often jubjects a woman to con- 
tempt. Clariffs. 


' gs Expedite; nimble; not embarrafled ; 


not flow. 

Thofe who fpeak in publick, are much better 
accepted, when they can deliver their difcourfe 
by the help of a lively genius and a ready 
memory, than when they are forced to read all. 

Mates, 

For the mot part there is a finer fenfe, a clearer 
mind, 2 reader apprehenfion, and gentler dilfpodtiocs 
in that fex, than in the other. uw, 

10. To make Reaoy. An elliptick ex- 
preion for, to make things ready. To 
make preparations, 

He will thew you a large upper room; there make 
ready for us. Mark, 

Rea’py. adv, Readily; fo as not to necd 
delay. 

We will go ready armed before the houfe of Ifracl. 

Numbers, 
Rea’py.m/f, Ready moncy. A low word. 

Lord Strut was not flufh in ready, cither to go tu 

law, or clearold debts. Arbuthnot. 
REAFFIRMANCE. 2. f. [reand efirmance. | 
Second confirmation. 

Caules of deprivation are a conviction before the 
ordinary of the wilful maintaining any do¢trine 
contrary to the thirty-nine articles, or a perfifting 
therein without revocation of his error, or a reafirma 
ance after fuch revocation. Ayliffe. 

REAL. adj, [reel, Fr. realis, Lat. | 
1, Relating to things, not perfons; not 
perfonal. 

Many are perfect in men’s humours, that are not 
greatly capable of the rea/ part of bufinefs; which 1s 
the conftitution of one that hath ftudied men more 
than books. A Bacon. 

2. Not fictitious; not imaginary ; true; 
enuine. 

We do but defcribe an imaginary world, that is 
but little a-kin to the real one. Glanville. 

When l place an imaginary name at the head of 
a character, l examine every letter of it, that it may 
not bear any refemblance to one that is real. Addin 

Imaginary diftempers are attended with rea/ and 
unfeigned fufferings, that enfeeble the body, and 
diMfipate the fpirits. Llackmore. 

The whole {trength of the Arian caufe, rcal or 
artificial; all that can be ot any force either to cons 
vince, or deceive a reader. Wanrland. 

3. (Inlaw.] Coniifting of things immove- 
able, as Janc. 

I am haltening to convert my fmall eftate, that 


is perional, into read. / Child. 
RE'ALGAR. a /. A mineral. 
Realgar or fandaracha is red arlenicke Floris. 


Put realgar hot into the midh of the quickfilver, 
whereby 1t may be condcnicd as well from within 
as without. Bacen. 

REALITY. x. f. [vealité, Fr. from real. | 
t. Truth; verity; what is, not what merely 
feems. 

I would have them well verled in the Greek and 
Latin poets, without which a man fancies that he 
underttands a eritick, when in reality he dats not 
comprehend his meaning. Addijon, 

‘The beit accounts of the appearances of nature in 
any fingle inttance human penetrauon can reach 
comes infinitely fhort of its readdiy and internal 
conttitution ; for who can fearch out the Almighty’s 
woiks to perfection ¢ Cheyne. 

My neck may be an idea to you, but it is a reality 
to me. / BA f Beatties 

2. Something intrinfically important, not 
inerely matter of flow. 

Of that (kill the more thou know’'ft, 

The more ihe will acknowledge thee h:e head, 
And to readisice yield all her thows, 


| Made fo adorn for thy delight tke more. = Alison, 
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To RE'ALIZE, V.a, [realyér, French; from 


real. | 
1. To bring into being or act. 

Thus we rea/ize what Archimedes had only in 
hypotheiis, weighing a fingle grain againft the globe 
of earth. Glanville. 

As a diocefan, you are bke to cxemplify and 
realize every word of this difcourfe. South. 

2. ‘lo convert money into land. 
Rr’'aLLY. adu, [from real, ] 
x, With actual exiftence. 

We frill at Ica ditcover in what perfons this 
holincfs is inherent realy, in what condition it is 
inherent perfectly, and confequently n what other 
fenfe it may be truly and properly affirmed that she 
church ıs holy. Pearfon. 

“There cannot be a more important cafe of coufci- 
ence for men to be refolved in, than to know certainly 
how far God accepts the will for the deed, and how 
far he does not; and tobe informed truly when men 
do really will a thing, and when they have really 
no powcr to do what they have willed. South. 

2. Ín truth; truly; not feeminely only. 

Nothing properly is }:is duty but what is really 
his intereft. Wilkins. 

The underftanding reprefents to the will things 
real! evil, under the notion of good. South. 

Thefe orators inflame the people, whofe anger is 
really but a (hort fit of madnefs. Swift, 

They even affect to be more pleafed with drefs, 
and to be more fond of every little ornament, than 
they really are. l aw. 

3. Itis a flight corroboration of an opi- 
nion, 

Why rrally fixty-tive is fomewhat old. 

ReAaLM. x2. f. [roianl:ze, French. | 
1. A kingdom; aking’s dominions. 

Is tkese any part of that rean, or any nation 
therein, which have not yet been fubdued to the 
crown of England > Spenfer. 

They had gather'd a wife council to them 
Of ev'ry realm that did debate this bufinefs. S42k/ 

A fon whofe worthy deeds 
Raife him to the fecond in the rea/nr. Milien. 
2. Kingly government. ‘This fenfe is not 
frequent. 

Learn each fall people's genius, policies, 

The ant’s republick, and the reszt ot bees. Pope. 
Re'atty. x. / [A word peculiar, I be- 
lieve, to Milton. | 

O heaven, that (uch refemblance of the Highelt 
Should yet remain, where faith and rea/zy 
Remain not! 

Really means not in this place reality in oppofi- 
ticn to thow, but loyalty; for the Italian dictionary 
explains the adjective reale by loyal. Pearce. 

Ream. a. f. [rame, French; riem, Dutch. | 
A bundle of paper containing twenty 
quires. 

All vain petitions mounting ta the fky, 

With reams abundant this abode fupply- Pope. 
Jo REA'NIMATE. w.a | reand animo, Lat. ] 
‘To revive; torefore to life. 

We are our resxinated anceltors, and antedate 
their refurreStion,. Glanville. 

‘Fhe young man left his own body breathlefs on 


the ground, while that of the doc was reaiurared. 
Speclater, 


Jc Reanne’x, v.a. [re and annex.) To 


annex again. 
King Charles was not a little inflamed with an 


ambition to repurchafe and reaunex that dutchy. 
Bacen. 


Young. 


Te Reap. v. a. [nepan, Saxon. ] 
3. To cut corn at harveft, 
From Ireland come I with my ftrength, 
And reap the harveft which that rafcal fow’d. Shak. 
When ye reup the harvell, thou thalt not wholly 
reap the corners of thy Meld. Leviticus. 
The hice of the labourers, which have reopes 
gown your helds, is kept back by fraud. famis. 


2. Te gather; to obtain. Itis once ufed 
hy Sdad/feare in an ill fenfe. 


Paradife Lof. | 
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They that love the religion which they profcis, | 


may have failed in choice, bu: vet they are fure to 
reap what benefit the fame is able to afford. Huoker. 
What fudden anger’s this ? how have I reaped it? 
Sbhakjpeare. 
This isa thing, 

Which you might from relation likewife reap, 
Being much fpoke of. Shakfprare. 
Our fins being ripe, there was no preventing of 
God's juftice from reaping that glory in our calami- 

ties, which we robbed him of in our profperity. 
King Charles. 

To Rear. v. 2. To harvett. 

They that fow in tears, fhall reup in joy. Pyiz/ms. 
REAPER. 2. f. [from reap.} One that cuts 


corn at harveft, 
From hungry reapers they their fheaves withhold. 
Sandys. 
Here Ceres’ gifts in waving profpe& ftand, 
And nodding tempt the joyful reaper’s hand. Pope. 
A choufand forms he wears, 
And firft a reaper from the field appears, 
Sweating he walks, while loads of golden grain 
O’ercharze the thoulders of the feeming fwain. Pope. 
REA'PINGHOOK. x. f. [reaping and hook. ] 
A hook ufed to cut corn in harveft. ` 
Some are brib’d to vow it looks 
Moft piainly done by thieves with reapinghooks. 


Dryden. 
REAR. x. J. (arriere, French. } 
1, The hinder troop of an army, or the 
hinder line of a fleet. 
The rae admiral, an arch pirate, was afterwards 
flain with a great fhot. Knolles. 
Argive chiefs 
Fled from his well-known face, with wonted fear, 
As when his thund’ring fword and pointed fpear 
Drove headlong to their hips, and glean’d the rear, 
Dryden. 
2. The laft clafs; the laft in order. 
Coins l place in the rear, becaufe made up of 


both che other. Peachan, 
Snowy headed winter leads, 
Yellow autumn brings the rear. Waller. 


Rear. adj. [hnene, Saxon. J 
1. Raw; half roatted ; half fodden, 
2. Early. A provincial word. 
O'er yonder hill does fcant the dawn appear, 
Then why does Cuddy leave his cot fo rear ? Gay. 
Jo Rear, v. a. [apaenan, Saxon. | 
1. To raife up. 
All the people fhouted with a loud voice, for the 
rearing up of the houfe of the Lord. 1 Ejdras. 
Who now thall rear you to the fun, or rank 


Your tribes ? Mitton, 
2. To litt up from a fall. 
Down again the fell unto the ground, 
But he her quickly seared up again, Spenjer, 
In adoration at his feet I tell 
Submifs: he read ine. Milten. 


. To move upward. s 
Up toa hill anon his fteps he rear’, 


From whofe high top to ken the profpe&t round. 
Ailton, 


4. To bring up to maturiry. 
No creature goeth to generate, whilit the female 
is bufy in fitting or rearing her young. Bacon, 
They were a very hardy breed, and reared their 
young ones without any care. Mortimer, 
They flourifh’d long in tender blifs, and sear’ 
A numerous offspring, lovely like themfelves. Thom, 


şe To educate; to inftruct. 
He wants a father to protect his youth, 
And rear him up to virtue. Southern. 
They have in every town publick nurferies, where 
all parcuts, except cottagers and labourers, are 
obliged to lead their infants to be reared and edu. 
cated. Swift, 
6. To exalt; to clevate. 
Charity decent, modcft, eafy, kinds 
Softens the high, and rears the abje& mind, Prizr, 
. To roufe; to flir up. 
Into the naked woods he goes, 


And feeks the tufky boar to rear, 
With wellemouus'd hounds and pointed fpear. Dey. 
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8, To raife ; to breed. 
No ftleth from market-towns our peafant foucht ; 
He vear’d his frugal mea’, but never bought. Harte. 


REA'RWARD. u.f. [from rear. | 
1. The laft troop. 


He from the beginning began to be in the reare 
ward, and before they lelt fighting was too far off. 
Sidney. 
The ftandard of Dan was the rearcvard of the 
camp. Numbers. 
2. The end; the tail; a train behind. 
Why follow'd not, when the faid Tybalt’s dead, 
Thy father or thy mother? 
But with a rez ward following Tybalt’s death, 
Romeo is banithed Shak peare. 
3. The latter part. In contempt. 
He was ever in the rearward of the fathion. Shat. 


REA KMOUSE. x. /. [more properly rere- 
moufe; hneremuy, Saxon.) ‘The leather- 


winged bat. 
Some war with rearmice for their leathern wings 
To make my fmall elves coats, Shrk/peare. 
Of flying fithes the wings are not feathers, but a 
thin kind of fkin, like the wings of a bat or rear- 
moufe. Abbot. 
Jo REASCE'ND, vw m (re and afcend. | 
To climb azain. 
When as the day the heaven doth adorn, 
I with that night the noyous day would end; 
And when as night hath us of light forlorn, 
I with that day would thortly reaz/cend. Spenfcr, 
Taught by the heav’nly mufe to venture down 
The dark defcent, aad up to reafcend, Milton. 
Thefe puifant legions, whofe exile 
Hath empty'd heav'n, thall fail to rez/cend, 
Self-rais'¢, and repoffefs their native feat. AZi/tome 
Jo REASCE'ND. œ~. a. To mount again, 
When the god his fury had al'ay’d, 
He mounts aloft, and reufcends the fkies. Aitdipn, 
REA'SON. x fi [rai/crs French; ratia, 
Latin. ] 
1. The power by which man deduces one 


propofition from another, or proceeds 
from premifes to confequences ; the ra- 


tional faculty ; difcurfive power. 

Reafon is the director of man’s will, difcovering 
in ation what is good; for the laws of well-doing 
are the didtates of right reafon. Hooker, 

Though brutit that contett and foul, 

When reafon hath to deal with force ; yet fo 
Mokt reafon is that reajox overcome. Ailton. 

I appeal to the common judgment of mankind, 
whether the humane nature be not fo framed, as to 
acguiefce in fuch a moral certainty, as the nature of 
things is capable of ; and if it were otherwife, whee 
ther that realon which belongs to us, would not 
prove a burden and a torment to us, rather than a 
privilege, by keeping us in a continual fufpenie, and 
thereby rendering our conditions perpetually refilefs 
and unguiet. Wilkins. 

Dim, as the borrow’d beams of moon and ttars 
To lonely, weary, waad’ring travellers, 

Is reafan to the foul: and as on high, 

Thofe rowling fires d.fcover but the iky, 

Not light us here ; fo rea on's glimmering ray 

Was lent, not to allure our doubtful way, 

But guide us upward to a betrer day. Dryden. 

It would be well, if people would not lay fo much 
weight on theirown regfon in matters of ieligion, as 
to think every thing impoffible and abfurd, which 
they cannot conceive: how often do we contradict 
the right rules of recfor in the whole courfe of our 
lives? reafon itfelf is true and jaf, but the reafor of 
every particular man is weak and wavering, perpe- 
tually fwayed and turned by his interes, his paf- 
fions, and his vices. Swift, 

2. Caufe; ground or principle. 

What the apoltles deemed rational and probable 
means to that end, there is no reafon or probability 
to think (hould ever in any produce this effect. 

Hammonds 

Virtue and vice are not arbitrary things, but 

there is a natural and eternal rez/ow tor that 


goodnefs and virtue, and again{t vice and wicked- 
nefs, Lilloifor. 


3. Eficient canfe. 
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Spain is thin fown of perole, partly by reafon of | 


the ttenlity of the foil, aad partly their natives are 
exhaufted by fo many emplcyments in fuch vait 
territories as they poffefs. 
Such a benetit, as by the antecedent will of Chrift 
is intewded to all men living, though ail men, by 
reufort ot their own cements, do notadtually receive 
the fruit ol it. Woite. 
The reafon of the motion of the balance in a 

wheel watch, is by the motion of the next wheel. 
Hate. 
By reafon of the ficknefs of a reverend prelate, 

J have been over-ruled to approach this place. 

Spratt. 
1 have not obferved equality of numbers in my 
verfe; partly by reajon of my hafte, but more efpe- 
cially becaufe 1 would not have my fenfe a flave to 
fyllables. Dryden. 


Bacon. | 


REA 


REA 


The molt probable way of bringing France to | 4, Agreeablenefs to reafon. 


“reafon, would be by the making an attempt upon | 


the Spanith Weft Indies, and by that means to cut | 
| 


oif ail communication with this great fource ot | 


Aldifen, 


riches. 


1 To ReEaA‘SON. v. n. [vaijonzer, French. | 
| 1. Toargue rationally; to deduce confe- 


quences juftly from premifes, 

No man, in the ftrengthof the firft grace, can 
merit the fecond; for reufon they do not, who 
think fo; unlefs a beggar, by recciving one alms, 
can merit another, Sent, 

Ideas, as ranked under names, are thofe, that tor 
the molt part men reajor of within themfelves, and 
alwavs thofe which they commune about- with 
others. Lake. 

Every man’s reafonirg and knowledge is only 


They thought the work would be hetter done, if 
thofe, who had fatasfisa themielves with the rea/cas 
atieneys of what they wath, would undertake the 
convecting and difpofing of other men. Crarendon. 

He that rightly underitands ihe eafonadlene/s and 
excellency of charity, wil know, that it can never 
be excufable to waffle any of our money in pride and 
folly. Law. 


3. Compliance with reafon, 


The paffive reafon, which is more properly raz/ox= 
ablene's, is that order and congruity which is un- 
preffed upon the thing thus wrought ; as in a watch, 
the whole trame atid contexture of 1! Carries a rea. 
fonablencfs in it, the paflive impreffion of the reafon 
or intellectual idea that was io the aruit. Hale. 


4. Moderation. 


about the ideas exitting in his own mind; and our |! Rea’soNABLY. adv. [ from reasonable, | 


. Final caufe. i h 
4 l caufe knowledge and scajons2zg about other things is only le Agreeably to reafon. 


Reafon, in the Englith language, fometimes is 


taken for true and clear princivles; fometimes for 
clear and fair deduétions ; fometimes for the caule, 
particularly the anal caufee Locke. 
5. Argument ; ground of perfuafion ; mo- 
tive. 
i mafk the bufinefs from the common eye 
For fundry weighty reajons. Shakfpeare. 
li it be natural, ought we not rather to conclude, 
that there is lome ground and rea/ou for thefe fears, 
and that nature hath not planted them in us to no 
purpole? Tiilotfon. 
if we commemorate any myftcry of our redemp- 
tion, or article of our taith, we ought to confirm 
our belief.of it, by coufidering all thote.».2,o7s upon 
which it is built; that we may be able to give a 
good account of the hope that is in us. 
6, WRatiocination; difcurfive at, 
When fhe rates things, and moves from ground 
’ to ground, 
The name of realon the obtains by this; 
But when by reafon fhe the truth hath found, 
And ftaodeth fixt, the underitanding ise Davies. 
4. Clearnefs of faculties. 
Lovers and madmen have their feething brains, 
Such shaping fantafies that apprehend 
More than cool refun ever comprehends. Sak/p. 
When valour preys on reafory 
Iteats the fword it fights with. 
§. Right; juttice. 
I was promis'’d ona time, 
To have rea/on for my rhyme: 
From that time unto this tealon, 
I receiv’d nor rhyme nor reson. 
Are you in earnet ? 
—Ay, and refolv'd withal 
To do myfelf this reafon and this right. Shat/peare. 
The papitts ought in rea/oz to allow them all the 
excufes they make ule of for themfelves ; fuch as an 
invincible ignorance, oral tradition and authority. 
Stillingfleet. 
Let it drink deep in thy moft vital part; 
Strike home, and do me reajon in thy heart, Dryd. 


Sbak{peare. 


Spenfer. 


Neifon. | 


as they correfpond with thofe our particular ideas. 

Locke. 
Love is not to be reafon’'d down, or loft 
In high ambition. 
In the Jonely grove, 

Twas there juft and good he reafon'd ftrong, 

Clear’d fome great truth, or rais’d fome ferious fong. 
Tickel, 


Addifin, 


z. To debate; to difcourfe; to talk; to 


take or give an account. Not in ufe. 
Reazjon with the fellow, 

Before you punith him, where he heard this. Shuk. 
I reajon'd with a Frenchman yetterday, 

Who told me in the narrow feas, 

There milcarried a veffzl of our country.  Séak/p. 
Stand Rill, that I may realen with you of all the 

righteous acts of tne Lord. 1 Sarzuel, 


3. To raife difquifitions; to make in- 


quiries. 
Jefus, perceiving their thoughts, faid, what rea/oz 
ye in your hearts ? Luke. 
They reajon'd high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate. Aiit. 
Down reafon then, at leatt vain reafoning down. 
Milton. 


To Rea'son. v. a. To examine rationally ; 


This is a French mode of fpeech. 

When they are clearly difcovered, well digefted, 
and well rezfoned in every part, there is beauty in 
fuch a theory. Burnet. 


REA'’SONABLE. adj. [rat/en, French. | 
| 1. Having the faculty of reafoning ; en- 


dued with reafon. 

She perceived her only fon lay hurt, and that his 
hurt was fo deadly, as that already his lite had lott 
ufe of the reajonable and almoft fenfible part. Sidn. 


2. Acting. fpeaking, or thinking rationally. 


The parliament was diffolved, and gentlemen 
furnifhed with fuch forces, as were held fufficient to 
hold in bridle either the malice or rage of reafonable 
pcople. Hayward. 


Chaucer makes Arcite violent in his love, and 
unjult in the pus(uit of it; yet when hecame todie, 
he made him think more reajsnably. Dryden. 

The church has formerly had eminent faints in 
that fex; and it may res/ouably be thought, that it 
is purely owing to their pocr and vzin education, 
that this honour of their tex is for the moit part 
confined to former ages. Law. 


2. Moderately ; in a degree reaching to 


mediocrity. 

Some man reaferably ftudied in the law, Mould 
be perfuaded to go thither as chancellor, Bacen. 

If we can by indultry make our deaf and dumb 
perfoos reasonably pertect in the ‘anguage atid pro- 
nunciation, he may be alfo capable of the fame 
privilege of underitanding by the eye what ıs 
{poken. Helder, 


Rea‘soner. ze f. [raifonneur, French; 


from rcafon.] One who reafons; an 
arguer. 
Due reverence pay 
To learned Epicurus; fee the way 
Ry which this reas‘zer ot fo high renown 
Moves through th’ ecliptick road the rolling fun. 
Blackmor?. 
The terms are loofe and undefined; and what 
lefs becomes a fair reafercr, he puts wrong and in- 
vidious names on every thing to colour a falfe way 
of arguing. Addifon. 
Thofe reaf.nert, who employ fo much of their 
zeal for the upholding the balance of power in 
chriftendom, by their practices are endeavouring to 
destroy it at home. Swift. 


Rea’soninc. af. [from reafon.} Argu- 


ment. 

Vhofe who would make ufe of [olid arguments 
and rong reafozings to a reader ol fo deiicate a 
turn, would be like that foolth people, who wora 
fhipped a fy, and facrificed an ox tort.  Addifon. 

Your rez/onings theretore on this head, amount 
only to what the fchools call ignoratio elenchi ; 


proving before the queition, on talking wide of the 
purpole. y Waterland. 
Rea’sonress, adj. [from reafox.] Void 


3. Juft ; rational ; agreeable to reafon. 
By indubitable certainty, | mean that which doth 


g. Reafonable claim; juft practice. 


God brings good out of evil; and therefore it 


were but reafon we thould truft Gad to govern his 
own world, and wait tll the change cometh, or the 
reafon be difcovered. Taylor. 

Confcience, not acting by law, is a boundlels pre- 
fumptuous thing; and, for any one by virtue thereof, 
to chaitenge himtelf a privilege of doing what he 
will, and of òcing unaccountable, is in all reajon too 
much, either for man or angel. South. 

A fevere reflection Montaigne has made on 
princes, that we ought not in reafon to have any 
expectations of favour from them. Dryden. 

We have as preat affurence that there is a God, 
as the nature of the thiag to be proved is capable of, 
and as we could in reafon expect to have. Lillotjon. 

When any thing is proved by as good arguments 
as a thing of that kind is capable of, we ought not in 
reafon to doubt of its exiftence. Tillotfon, 


zo. Rattonale ; juit account, 
This reafon did the ancient fathers render, why 

the church was called Catholick. Pearfon. 
To render a reajox of an eficCt.or phenomenon, 

is to deduce it from fomething elle more known 
than itfelf. 


tte Moderation ; moderate demands. 


Boyle. | 


not admit of any reafonable caufe ot doubting, which 
isthe only certainty of which moit things are cas 
pable. Wilkins. 

A law may be reafonable in itfelf, although a man 
does not allow it, or does not know the reaton of the 


law-givers. Swift. 
4. Not immoderate. 
Let all things be thought upon, 
That may with reaforable (wiftnefs add 
More feathers to our wings. Shakfpeare. 


ç. Tolerable ; being in mediocrity. 


| could with resforab/e good manner receive the 
falutation of her and of the princefs Pamela, doing 
them yet no further reverence than one princefs 
oweth to another. Sidney. 

A good way diftant from the nigra rupes, there 
are four feveral lands of reafonable quantity. Abbot. 

Notwithitanding thefe defects, the Englih colo- 
nies maintained themfelves in a reasonable good 
eltate, as long as they retained their own ancient 
laws. Davies. 


Rea’sONABLENESS. mf, [from rea/on- 


able. | 


1. The faculty of reafon. 


of reafon. 
This proffer is akfurd and regfonlifs. Skak/pearee 
Is it 
Her true perfection, or my falfe tranfgreifion, 
Theat makes me rea/orle/s to reafon thus. Shak/p. 
That they wholly direct the rezforlefs mind, L 
am refolved ; for all thofe which were created mor- 
tal, as birds and beafts, are lett to their natural 
appetites. ; Raleighe 
Thefe reafons in love's law have pak for gcod, 
Though fond and reuforle/s to iome. Milton. 


To Reasse’MBLE. v. a. [re and afemble. 


To colle& anew. 
There reaffembling our affited pow’rs, 


Confult how to offend our enemy. Milton. 


Jo Reasse RT. v. a. [re and afert.} Yo 


aflert anew; to maintain after fufpenfion 
or ceffation, 
His fteps 1 followed, his do&rine I reafferted. 
Atterbury, 
Young Oreftes grown 
To manly years fhould rea/ers the throne. 


Pope, 


To REASSU'WB, V. a. [reafums, Latin; 


REB 


ve and affume.) To refume; to take 
again. 
To him the Sea return’d, 
Into his blifsful bolom reared, 
In glory as ef old. f 
Noronly on the Trojans fell this doom, 
T heir Imarts at hatt the vanguiM’d reafJume. Denh 
For this he reaffumes the nod, 
While Semele commands the god. Prior. 
After Henry vitr. had reafiemed the fupremacy, 
a ftacute was made, by which all doctors of the civil 
law might be made chancellors. Ayli fe. 
Ao Reassu're. wv. a. [reaffurer, French. | 
To tree from fear ; to reftore from ter- 


your., 


Milton, | 


| 


They rofe with fear, 
Till dauntlefs Pallas cafur'd the reft. Dryden. 
Renate. v/e A kind of long fmall grafs 


that brows in water, and complicates 


it{elf together. 

Let them le dry fix months to kill the water- 
weeds; as water-lilies, candocns, ree, and bul- 
rufhes. Walton. 

Jo Rravr. v: a pret. reft. [pepian, 
Saxon ; whence zo bereave. | l 
t. To take away by fealth or violence. 


An obfolete word, 
Difmounting from his lofty fteed, 
He to him leapt, in mind toreave his life. Spenfer. 

Some make his meathy bedy but reave his rett. 

Carew. 

But thefe men, knowing, having heard the voyce 
Oi God, by fome meancs, that fad death hath refr 
The ruler heere; will never lufter left 
Their unjuft wooing of his wife. 

Wiio can be bound by any folemn vow, 
To do a murd’rous deed, to rob a many 
To force a fpotlefs virgin’s chaftity, 

To reave the orphan of his patrimony, 

And have no other realon for his wrong, 

But that he was bound by a folemn oath? Shak /p. 
g. It was ufed as well in a good as bad 


fenfe. 

They fought my troubled fenfe how to deceave 
Wath talk, that might unquiet fancies reave. Spenf. 

Each fucceeding time addeth or reaveth goods 
ad evils, according to the occafions itfelf produceth. 
Curew. 

RTBAPTIZA'TION. 2. /. [rebaptifation, 
French; from! rebaptixe.| Renewal of 
baptifm. 

Ln maintenance of redaptization, their arguments 
are built upon this, that hereticks are not any part 
of the church of Chrift. 

Yo REBA’PTIZE. v.a. [rebaptijer, Fr. 
re and baprize.| To baptize again. 

Underftanding that the rites of the church were 
oblerved, he approved of their baptifim, and would 
not futer them to be rebaptized. Ayli ffe. 


Jo REBATE: wv. 2, [rebattre, French. ] 
To blunt; to beat to obtufenefs ; to de- 
rive of keennefs. 
He doth xeSave and blunt his natural edge 
With profits of the mind, ftudy and fat. Sbak/p. 
The icy goat, the crab which fquare the fecales ; 
With thofe of aries trine confent to hate 
The feales of libra, and her rays rebate. 
He modifies his firft fevere decree ; 
‘The keener edge ot battle to rebate, 
The troops tor honour fighting, not for hate. Dryd. 
My flagging foul flies under her own pitch, 
My fenfes too are dull and ‘tupify’d, 
Their edge rebated. 
Their innocence unfeign'd long joys afford 
Youhehonett nuptial bed, and, in the wane 
Of life, rebate the miferies of age. Philips. 


RE'BECK. wf. [rebec, Fr. ribecca, Ital. ] 
_ A three ftringed fiddle. 
When the merry bells ring round, 
And the jocund rebecks found, 
“Lo many a.youth and many a maid, 
Dancing in the checker'd hade. Milton. 


REBEL. me fe {rekelle, French; rebellis, 
Yol, II, 


Chapman. 


Creech. 


To REBEL. wv. n. 


| REBELLION. ». 


Hooker. ; 


Dryden, | 


REB 


Latin.] One who oppofes lawful autho. 
rity by vielence. 

The mercitefs Macdonel 
Worthy to be a rede/; for to that 
The multiplying villanies of nature 
Do fwarm upon him. 

The rebels that are up, 

Ard put the Englifhmen unto the fword. Shak/o, 
Shall man from nature's function ftray, 

A rebel to her rightful fway ? Fenton, 

[rebellr, Lat.] ‘To rife 

in violent oppofiuion againft lawful au- 

thority. 

Bays, immature tn knowledge, 

Pawn their experience to their prefent pleafure, 

And fo rebe/ to judgment. Shak/peare. 
If they perceive diflention in onr looks, 

How will their grudging ttomachs be provok“d 

lo wilful difobedience, and rebel ? Shak/peare. 
Such finiling rogues as thefe foothe every paflion, 

Thar in the nature of their lords rebels ; 

Briog oil to fire. 


Shakfpeare. 


Sbak/peare. 


There was a time, when all the body's members | 


Rebeil':d againtt the belly. Suakjpeare. 
Ara'd with thy might, rid heav'n of thefe re- 
cll, Ailton. 

How cou’d my hand rede/ againit my heart? 

How cou'd your heart rebe: again{t your reafon ? 
Dryden. 
Part of the angels redelied againft God, and 
thereby loft their happy tate. Locke. 
REBELLER. xf. [from rebel] One that 
rebels. Die. 
[rebellion, Fr.; rebellio, 
Latin ; from rebef.] Infurrection againft 

Jawful authority. 

He was victorious in rede//ions and feditions of 
people. Bacon, 
Adam’s fin, or the curfe upon it, did not deprive 
him of rule, but lett the creatures to a rededliom or 


reJuctation. Bucor. 
Of their names in heav’nly records now 

Is no memorial, blotted out and raz’d 

By their rebellion trom the books of life. Milten. | 


ReBE'LLIOUS. adje [from rebe/.] Oppo- 
nent to lawful authority. 

From the day that thou didit depart out of Egypt, 
until ye came unto this place, ye have been rebes/ious 
againtt the Lord. Deuteronomy. 

This our fon is ftubborn and rebellious, he will 
not obey our voice. Deuteronomy, 

Bent he feems 
On defperate revenge, which thall redound 
Upon his own rebellious head. Milton. 

REBE'LLIOUSLY. adve [from rebellious, | 
In oppofition to Jawful authority. 

When one thewed him where a nobleman, that 
had rede/liowfly born arms againtt him, lay very 
honourably intombed, and adviled the king to deface 
the monument; he faid, no; no, but J would a!) the 
reit of mine enemies were as honourably intonioed. 

Camden. 

REBE'LLIOUSNESS. 2. /. [from rebeliisus.] 
The quality of being rebellious. 

To Reve'Lrow. v.n. [re and bellow.] 
To bellow in return; to echo back a 
loud noife. 

He loudly bray’d with beaftly yelling found, 
That all the fields rebe//owed again. Spenfer. 

‘Lhe refitting air the thunder broke, 

The cave re/ e/uw’'d, and the temple thook. Dry. 

From whence were heard, rebellowing to the 

main, 


The roars of lions. Dryden. 


REBOA'TION. a fe [rebso, Latin.] The 
return of a loud bellowing found, 

To REBOV’ND. wv. u, (rebondir, French; 
re and bound. | 
reverberated; to fly back in confequence 
of motion impreffed and refifted by a 
greater power. 

Whether st were a roaring voice of moft lavage 
wild beafts, or a rebounding echo trom the hollow 
mountains. Wifdum. 

Je with rebounding Curge the bars aflail’d. Miir. 


To fpring back ; to bë 


REE 


Life and death are in the power of the tongue, 
and that notonly dircétly with regard to the good or 
ill we may dv to others, but reflexively with regard 
to what may rebound to ourfelves. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Bodies which are abfolutcly hard, or fo foft as ta 
he void of clatticitv, will not recusd from one 
another: impenctrability makes them only (top. 

Newton. 

She bounding from the fhelfy tore. 

Round the defcending nymph the waves rebeunding 

| roar. Lopes 

Jo REBOU'ND. v a. 
1. Fo reverberate ; to beat back. 

All our inve€tives, at their fuppofed errors, faik 
back with a rebounded force upon our own rec! 
ones. Decay of Piety. 

Silenus fung, the vales his voice rebouad, 
And carry to the fkies the facred found. 

2. Prior has ufed it improperly. 

Flow'rs, by the foft South Wekt 
Open’d, and gather’d by religious hands, 
Rebound cheit fweets from th’ odoriterous pavement. 

Prix. 
Resou'np, x. f. [from the verb.J] The 
act of flying back in confequence of mo- 
tion refitted ; refilition, 
l do fee), 

By the rebound ot yoursya gricf that fhoots 

My very heart. Shakfpeare. 
If you itrike a ball fidelong, not full upoo the 

furface, the rebound? will be as much the contrary 

way; whether there be any fuch refilience in echoes 
may be tried. Bacon. 

The weapon with unerring fury flew, 

At his left thoulder aim’d: norentrance found ; 

But back, as from a rock, with {wilt rebosa 

Harmlets return’d. Drydeer. 
REBU'EF. 2 f {chu ffade, French; rebufo 

Italian.] © Repercaifton; quick and iud- 

den reijilance. 

By ill chance 

The Arong rebujf of iome tumultuous cloud, 

Intin with tee and nitre, hurried him 

As many miles alctt. Mitat. 
To Resu rr. v. a. [from the noun.} To 

heat back ; to oppofe with fudden vio- 
fi  leyee: 

To Reswitp. v. a. [re and bsild.] To 
re-edity; to reitore trom demolition ; to 
repair. 

The fines impofed there were the more queftioned 
and scpined againit, becaule they were affigned te 
the rebuilding and vepuring of St. Paul’s church. 

Claresdoe. 


Dryder. 


fod) 
we 


Fine is the fecret, delicate the art, 
To raile the thades of heroes to our view, 
Rebuild fatl'n empires, and old time renew. Teckel. 
Resu'KABLE. adj. [from rebuke. | Worthy 


of reprehenfion. 
Rebukable 
And worthy thameful check it were, to tand 
On mere mechanick compliment. Shak/peare. 
To REBU'KE. v.a. { rebcacher, French. ] 

‘Yo chide; to reprehend; to reprefs by 

objurgation. 

l am afham'd ; does not the ttene ruke me, 

For being more {tone than it? Shakfpeeres 
He was redhead for his iniquity; the dumb afs. 

{peaking with man’s voice, foroad the madnefs ot 

the prophet. 2 Petey. 
‘The proud he tam’d, the penitent he'cheer'd, 

Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear'd. Dryderr, 

Resu'ke. 2. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Reprehention ; chiding eXpreifion ; ob- 
jureation. 
Why bear you thefe redudes, and anfurr not? 
Sbak/prarte 
1f he will not yield, 

Rebuke and dread corre€tiun wait on us; 

And they thall do their owe. Shak/teare. 
Thy rebuke hath broken my heart. , bfaimn, 
The webukes and chiding to chidren, fthould be 

in grave aad dilprilionate words. Lock. 


2d 
- 


RE Ee 


Shall Cibher’s fon, without reuke, 
Swear hike a lord? 

Shou!d vice expect to {cape rebukes 

Recaufe its owner is aduke? — Swift. 
2. In low language, it fignifes any kind of 
check. 

He gave him fo terrible a r:buke upon the forehead 
with his heel, that he laid him at his length. 

L'Eftrange. 
Resu’ker. z. f. [from rebuke.] A chider ; 
a reprehender. 

The revoliers are profound to make flaughter, 

though I have been a rebuter of them all. — Elofea. 
Rebus. nefa [rebdus, Latin.) A word 
reprefented by a picture. 

Some citizens, wanting arms, have coined them- 
felves certain devices alluding to their names, which 
we call redus, Mater Jugge the printer, in many 
of his books, tock, to exprefs his name, a nightin- 
gale fitting in a buth with a fcrole in her mouth, 
wherein was written jugge, jugge, jugge. Peatham. 

Jo REBUT. v. n, [rebuter, French.) To 
retire back. Obfolete. 

Themfelves too rudely rigorous, 

Astonied with the ftroke of their own hand, 
Do back rebut, and each to other vielded land. Sper. 
Rrau/trer, x. fe An aniwer to a re- 
joinder. 
Jo Recatu. v.a. [re and call.) To 
call back; to call again; to revoke. 

They who reca/ the church unto that which was 

at the frit, muk tet bounds unto their fpeeches. 
Hocker. 


R E€ 

The publiek body, which doth feldom 
Play the recanter, feeling in itfelf 
A lack of Timon’s aid, hath fenfe withal 
Of its own fall, retraining aid to Timon. Shukfp. 

To RECAPI'TULATE. v. a. [recapituler, 
French; re and capi'u/um, Latin.) To 
repeat the fum of a former difccurfe. 

Hylodares judicioufly and refentingly recupitu- 
lates your main reafonings. More. 

I have been forced to recapitulate thefe things, 
becaufe mankind is not more liable to deceit, than 
it is willing to continue in a pleating error. Dryden. 

REcCAPITULA TION. v. f. [trom recapitn. 
daie.} Ditlin® repetition of the princi- 
pal points. 

He maketh a recapiiulaticn of the chriftian 
churches ; among the ieit he addeth the ifle or Eden 
by name. Ruleigo. 

Initead of raifiog any particular ufes from the 
point that has been delivered, let us make a briet 
recapitulation of the whole. South. 

RecariTuLatory. adj, [from recapitu- 
late.) Repeating again. 

Recapitaiatary exerciles. Garretfcr. 

To Reca’ery. tv. a. [re and carry.) To 
carry back. 

When the Turks beffeged Malta or Rhodes, 
pigcons car.ied and recarried letters. Walter, 

To RECE'DE, v. 2, [recedo, Latin. | 
1. To fall back; to retreat. 
A deaf noife of founds that never ceafe, 
Confus'd ana chiding, like the hollow roar 
Of tides, receding fron; th’ infulted thoar. Dryden. 
Ye doubts and fears ! 
Scatter'd by winds, recede, and wild in forefts rove. 
Prior, 

All bodies, moved circularly, have a perpetual 
endeavour to recede from the centre, and every mo- 
ment would fiy out in right lines, if they were not 
violently reitrained by contiguous matter. Bentley. 

2. To defiit ; to relax any claim. 

I can be content to recede much from my own 
intereits and perfonal rights. King Charles. 

They hoped that their general affembly would be 
perfuaded to depart from fome of their demands ; 
but that, for the prefent, they had not authority to 
recede from any one propolition. Ciurendon. 

RECEIPT, n.f. (receptum, Latin, } 
1. The act of receiving. 

Villain, thou did‘it deny the gold’s rece/pr, 

And told me of a miftrefs. Sb2k peave. 
it mutt be done upon the receipt of the wound, 
before the patient’s fpirits be overheated. MVi/eman. 

The joy of a monarch for the news of a victory 
mutt not be exprefied like the ecitacy of a harlequin, 
on ihe recept of a letter from his mittrefs. Dryer. 

2. The place of receiving. 
Jefus faw Matthew fitting at the receipt of cuftom. 
Maturbew. 
3- [recepte, French.) A note given, by 
which money is acknowledged to have 
been received. 
4. Reception ; admiffion. 

It is of things heavenly an univerfal declaration, 
working in them, whofe hearts God infpireth with 
the due confideration thereof, an habit or difpotition 
of mind, whereby they are made fit veifels, both for 


the receipt and delivery ot whatfoever {piritual per- 
fection. Heoker. 


5. Reception ; welcome. 

The fame words in my lady Philoclea’s mouth 

might have had a better grace, and perchance have 

found a gentler receipt. Sidney. 

Jove requite, 

And all th’ immortal Gods, with that delight 
Thou moft der’, thy kind receire of me ; 

Of friend, to humane hofpitality. 


Pope. 


If Henry were recall'a to life again, 
‘Tnefe news would caufe him once more yield the 
gaok. Skakjpeare. 
Neglected long, fhe let the fecret reft, 
Tili love recad/’y it to her lab’ring breat. Dryden. 
It is Rranze the foul fhould never once recul over 
any of its pure native ideas, before it borrowed any 
thing from the body; never any other ideas, but 
what derive their original trom that union, Lecke. 
To the churches, wherein they were ordained, 
they might cf right be recalled as to their proper 
church, under pain of excommunication. Ay/iffe. 
It is neceffary to reca/? to the reader’s mina, the 
Gefirc UlyMes has to reach his own country. Broome. 
If princes, whofe dominions lie contiguous, be 
forced to draw from thole armies which act againtt 
France, we mult hourly expect having thofe troops 
_recalies, which they now leave with us in the midit 
of a tiege. Sivift. 
Reca‘ti..x. f. [from the verb.}  Revo- 
cation; act or power of calling back. 
- O:her decrees 
Againft thee are gone forth, without rzcad/. Milron. 
’Tis dons, and fince ’tis done, ’tis palt recall; 
And fince *tis paft reca/, muft be forgotten. Dryden. 
To RECA’NT. v. a. [recanto, Latin. { 
To retra; to recall; to contradict 
what one has once faid or done. 
He hall do this, or elfe I do recare 
The pardor. that Plate pronounced. 
How foon would eafe recant 
Vows made in pain as violent and void? Milton. 
Jo Reca’nr. wv. 2. To revoke a pofition ; 
to unfay what has been faid. 
If it be thought, that the praife of a tranflation 
gonfifts in adding new beauties, I {hall be willing to 


reeaat, Dryden. 
“That the legiflature fhould have power ta change 


the fucecfiioa, whenever the neceffities of the king- 
dom require, 13 fo ufeful towards preferving our 
relgioa sad liberty, that I Know not how to recant. 
Swift. 

Recanta’tion. xf. [from ve:ant.| Re- 
traction; declaration contradistory to a 
former declaration. 
She couid not fee means to join this recantation 

to the former vow. Sidney. 


‘The poor man was imprifoned for this difcovery, 
and forced to make a public recantaiisn, Sutlingfl 


Beca’nter, 1. f. [trom recaut.) One 
who recanis, 


§ bakfpeare 


6. [from recipe.) Prefcription of ingre- 
dients for any compofition. 
On ’s bed of death 
Many receipts he gave me, chiefly one 
Or his cld experience th’ only darling. Stak/peare. 
E'il teach him a reccibt to make 


Words tbat weep, aad wars that tpeak, = Coady. 


| 


Chapman, 


Rage 


That Medea could make old men yourg again, 
was nothing elie, but that, from knowledge of hm- 
ples, the had a receipt to make white hair black. 

Brown. 

Wife leeches will not vain receipts obtrude, 
While growing pains pronounce the humours crude. 
Dryden, 
Some dryly plain, without invention’s aid, 

Write du!l reccipts how poems may te made. Pope. 

Scribonius found the receipt in a letter wrote to 
Tiberius, and was never able to procure the receipt 
duricg the emperor’s life. Arbuthase. 

RECEIVABLE. adi, [recevable, French; 
from receive.} Capable of being re- 

ceived, Di, 
To RECEIVE. v. a. (recevoir, French ; 

recipio, Laiin. } 

1. Yo take-or obtain any thing as due. 

It by this crime he owes the law his life, 

Why, let the war receive tin valiant gore. Sbukf, 

A certain nobleman went into a far country, to 
receive for himfelf a kingdom, and return. Ler. 

2. To take or obtain from another, whether 
good or evil. 

Though I thould receive a thoufand thekels of 
filverin mine own hand, yet would I not put forth 
mine hand againft the king’s fon. 2 Samues. 

What? thall we receive good at the hands of 
God, and fhall we not receive evil ? Feb. 

To them haft thou poured a drink-offering ? 
fhould [receive comfort in thefe? Lfeizb. 

He that doeth wiong, thall receive for the wiong 
done ; and there is no reipect of perfons. Colz/ians. 

Put all in writing that thou givet out, and re- 
ccivef in. Ecelefjiafticus. 

They lived with the friendfhip and equality of 
brethren ; received no laws from oe another, but 
lived feparately. Locke. 


3. To take any thing communicated. 


Draw general conclufions from every particular 
they meet with: thefe make little true benefit of 
hiitory: nay, being of forward and active oe 
receive mote harm by it. ocke. 

The idea of folidity we receive by our touch. 

Locke. 

The fame inability will every one find, who Mall 
go about to fafhion in his underftanding any fimple 
idea, not received in by his fenfes, or by retlection. 

Lecke. 

To conceive the ideas we receive fiom feufation, 
confider them, in reference to the different ways, 
whereby they make their approaches te our a 

cke 


4. To embrace intelleQually. 


We have fet it down as a law, to examine things 
to the bottom, and not to receive upon credit, -or 
reject uponimprchabilites. bacar. 

Inan equal indiffcreacy for all truth; I mean the 
receiving ity in the love of it, as truth; and in the 
examination of our principlesy and not receiving 
any forfuch, tll we are fully convinced of their 
certainty, confits the freedom ot the underftanding. 

Locks 
5. To allow. 

Long received cuftom forbidding them to do as 
they did, there was no excuje to jultity their act; 
unlefs, in the (cripture, they could thew fome law 
that did licence them thus to break a recelvedt: 
cuftom. Ha.ker. 

Will it not be receiu'd 

When we have mark'd with blood thofe fleepy twop. 

And us’d their very daggers, that they have don’t? 

—Who dares receive ttother ? Skaifpeure. 

Leit any fhauld chick that any thing ya this 
number eight creates the diapafon : this computa- 
tion of eight is rather a thing reseized, than any 
true computation. buccn. 

6. To admit. 

When they came to Jerufalem, they were re- 
ccived of the church. ARs. 

‘Vhou thalt guide me with thy counfel, and after- 
ward receive me to glory. Pfalms, 

Let her be thut out from the camp feven days». 
and atter that received in again. Numbers. 

Free converfe with perfons of different fects will 
enlarge our charity towards others, and meline us 
to receive them into ail the degrees of unity and 
aficttion, which the word-of Gad requires. Waits 
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=, To take as into a veffel. 
He was taken up, and a cloud received him ont 
of their fight. Ads. 
§, To take into a place or flate. 
After the Lord had fpoken, he was received up 
into heaven, and fat on the right hand of God. 


Mark. 

. To conceive in the mind ; to take in- 
tcllectually. 
To one of your receiving, ‘ 
Enough is thewn,. Sbakfpeare. 
10. To entertain as a gueft. 
Abundance fit to honour, and receive 

Our heav'nly ttranger. Milton. 


RECELVEDNESS. v. f. [from reccived.] 
General allowance. 

Others will, upon account of the reeeivedrefs of 
the propofed opinion, think it rather worth to be 
examined, than ocquielced in. ; Byyle. 

Recevver. wf. [revceveur, Fr. trom re- 
Cetve. 
1. One to whom any thing iscommunicated 


by another. 

All the learnings that his tame could mike him 
receiver of, he took as we do air. Shak/peare. 
She from whofe influence all impretfion came, 
But by receivers impotencies lame. Denne. 

What was fo mercifully defigned, might have 
been improved by the humble aad diligent receivers 
unto their greatelt advantages. Hammond. 

2. One to whom any thing is piven or 
aid. 

In all works of liberality, fomething more is to 
be contidered, befides the occalion of the givers; 
and that is the occafion of the receivers,  Sprast. 

Gratitude is a virtue, difpofing the micd tə an 
inward feofe, and an outward acknowledgement of 
a benefit received, together with a readinefs to re- 
turn the fame, as the occafion of the doer thall re- 
quire, and the abilities of the receiver extend to. 

South. 

lf ore third of the money in trade were locked 
up, land-holders muft receive one third leis tor their 
goods; a lefs quantity of money by one third being 
to be diftributed amongit an equal number of rc- 
ceivers. Locke. 

Wood’s halfpence will be offered for fix a penny, 
and the neceflary receivers will be lofers of two 
thirds in their pay. h: Swift, 

3. An officer appointed to receive publick 


money 
There is a receiver, who alone handleth the 
monies. Bacon. 


4. One who partakes of the blefled facra- 


ment, 

The fignification ard fenfe of the facrament dif- 
pole the fpirıt of the receiver to adifiit the grace ol! 
the {pirit of God there configned. Tylor. 
g. One who co-operates with a robber, by 

taking the goods which he fteals. 

‘This is a great caufe of the maintenance of 
thicves, knowing then receivers always ready ; for 
were there no receivers, there would be no thieves. 

Spenfer. 
$. The veffel into which fpirits are emitted 
from the fill. 

Thefe liquors, which the wide receiver fill, 
Prepar'd with labour, and refin’d with tkill, 
Another courle to diftant parts begin. Blackmore. 

Alkaline fpiri:s run in veins down the fides of the 
receiver in dittillations, which will ac. take fire. 

Arbuthnot. 

7. The velel of the air-pump, out of 

which the air is drawn, and which there- 

fore receives any body on which experi- 
ments are tried, 

The air that in exhaufted receivers of air pumps 
is exhaled from minerals, is as true as to clafiicity 


and deofity or rarefaction, as that we refpire in, 
bentley. 
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And with their chained dance, 
Recesebrates the joyful match. Ben Jonon. 


Re'cency. u. fe [recens, Lat.] Newnes ; 
new fate. 

A fchirrus in its recency, whilft it is in its aug- 
ment, requireth milder applications than the con- 
firmed one. Wifeman. 

RECENSION, se f. [recenfir, Lat.) Enu- 
meration ; review, 

In this recenfion of monthly flowers, it is to be 
underitood from its firit appearing to its final wither- 


ing. Evodyn. 
RECENT., adj. [recens, Latin.] 
1. New; not of long exillence. 

The ancients were of opinion, that thofe parts, 
where Egypt now is, were formerly fea, and that a 
confiderable portion of that Country was recent, and 
formed out of the mud difchaged into the neigh- 
bouring fea by the Nile. Woodivard. 

2. Late; not antique. 

Among all the great and worthy perfons, whereof 
the memory remaineth, either ancient or recent, 
there is not one that hath been t:anfported to the mad 
degree of love. Bacon. 

3. Freth; not tong difmitfed, releafed, or 
parted trom. 
Ulyfles moves, 
Ureg'd on by want, and recent from the ftorms, 
The brackifh ouze his manly grace deforms. Pope. 
Re'cenTLyY, adv. [from recent.) Newly ; 
frethly. 

Thofe tubes, which are moft recent/y made of 
fluids, are mott flexible and molt eatily lengthened. 

Arbuthno!. 
RE'CENTNESS. x. f, [from recent,| New- 
nefs; frefhnefs. 


This inference of the recentne/s of mankind from 
the recenine/s of thefe apothcofes of gentile deities, 
fecms too weak to bear up this fuppofition of the 
novitas humani generis. Have. 


Rece PTACLE, 2. fa (receptaculum, Lat.) 
A veffel or place into which any thing 1s 
received. ‘This had formerly the accent 
on the firft fyllable. ` 


When the tharpnefs of death was overcome, he 
then opened heaven as well to believing Gentiles as 
Jews: heaven till then was no- receptacle to the 
fouls of either. Hooker. 

The county of Tipperary, the only county pa- 
latine in Ireland, is by abufe of fome bad ones 
made a receptucle to 10b the reft of the counties 
about it. Spenfere 

As ina vault, an ancient receptacle, 

Where for thefe many hundred years, the bones 
Or all my buried anceftors are packt.  Shak/peare. 

The eye of the foul, or receptacle of fapience 
and divine knowledge. Raleigh. 

Lilt paradife a receptacle prove 
To Ipirits foul, and all iny trees their prey. Milon. 

Their intelligence, putin at the top ot the horn, 
fhall convey it into a little receptacle at the bottom. 

Addijon. 

Thefe are conveniences to private perfous; 1n- 
ftead of being receptacies for the truly poor, they 
tempt men to pretend poverty, in order to thare the 
advantages. Atterbury. 

Though the fupply from this great recep(acéebe'ow 
be continual and alike to all the globe; yet when it 
arrives near the futtace, where the heat is not fo 
uniform, itis fubject to viciftitudes. Ah ucdte ard. 

RecerTiByLity. 2. f. [receptus, Lat.] 
Poffibility of receiving, 

The peripatetick matter is a pure unactuated 
power; and this conceited vacuuin a mere rece; ti 
bility. Glaxville, 

Re'cEPTARY. ze fe [receptus, Latin. 
Thing received. Not in ufe. 

They, which behold the prefent {tate of things, 
cannot condeinn our fober enquiries in the doubttu! 
appertenancies of arts and recepsaries of philosophy. 

Brown. 


To Rece’LEBRATE. T. @ [re and cele- RECEPTION, z. f. [receptus, Latin.] 


brate.| To celebrate anew. 

French air and Englith verfe here wedded lie: 
Who cid this knot compole, 
Again hath brought the Jilly to the rofe ; 


1. The act of receiving. 
Both ferve completely for the reception and com- 
munication of learned knowledge. Holder. 
Ja dis animal are found parts official unto nutrie 
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tion, which, were its aliment the empty reerprian 


of air, provifions had been fuperflusus, = Brat. 
2. The ftate of being received. 
Caufes, according (till 
To the recepticn of their matrer, at; 
Not toth’ extent of their own fphere. Milita. 


3. Admiilion of any thing communicated. 
In lome animals, the avenues, provided by nature 

for the recepris” or fenfations, are few, and the 
perception, they are received with, obfcure and dulle 


Locke. 
4. Readmiifion. 
All hope is loft 
Of my reerption into grace. Milton. 


ge The act of containing. 

J cannot furvey this world of fluid matter, withe 
out thinking on the hand that tirit pourcd itout, and 
made a proper channel for its reception, «Addi fom. 

6. Treatment at firit coming; weicome ; 


entertainment, 

This tucceftion cf fo many powerful methods 
being farther prefcribed by God, have found fo dif- 
couraging a reception, that nothing but the violence 
of ftorming or battery can pretend to prove fucccfs- 
ful. Hammond, 

Pretending to confult 
About the great reception of their king, 
Thither to come. 
7. Opinion generally admitted. 

Philofophers, who have quitted the popular doc< 
trines of their countries, have failen into as extrae 
vagant opinions, as even common reception countes 
nanced, Lecke. 

8. Recovery. Notin ufe. 

He was right glad of the Freach king's recepéicry 

of thofe towns from Maximilian. Bacon. 

Rece'prive, ad;. [receftvs, Lat.] Having 
the quality of admitting what is com- 
municated. 

The foul being, as It is active, verfeed by love 
of that infinite good, thall, as itis receptive, be 
alfo perfected with thofe tupernatural pa‘fions of joye 
peace and delight. Hooker. 

To advance the f{pisitual concerns of all that could 
in any kind become rcceprive of the good he meant 
them, was his unlimited defignment and endeavour, 

Fell, 

The pretended firt matter is capable of all forms, 

and the imaginary {pace is receptive of all bodies. 
Glanville, 


RECE PTORY. adj. [receptus, Lat. ] Gene- 
rally or popularly admitted. 

Although therein be contained many excellent 
things, and verified upon his own experience, yet 
are there many alfo receptory, and will not endure 
the tekt. browne 


RECESS, ze fa [receffus, Latin. ] 
1. Retirement; retreat; withdrawing; fz- 
ceffion. 

What tumults could not do, an army muft; my 
recefs hath given them confidence that I may be 
conquered, King Charies. 

Fair Thames fhe haunts, and ev'ry ueighb’ nang 

grove, 
Sacred to foft recefs and gentle love. 
2. Departure. 

We come into the world, and know not how; 
we live in it in a felt-neicience, and go hence agains 
and are a3 ignorant of our rece/s. Glanville. 


3. Place of retirement; place of fecrecy ; 


private abode. 
This happy place, our fweet 
Recefs, and only confolation left. Niiitcn. 
The deep recej/2s of the grove he gain'd, Dryden, 
I with that a crowd of bad writers do not ruff 
into the qimet of your recefes. Drycer. 
4+ [recez, Fr.] Perhaps an abfract of the 


proceedings of an imperial diet. 
In the imperial chamber, the proctors have a 
florin taxed and allowed them for every fubftantial 


Afiltore 


Prior. 


recefs. Ay li fee 
5- Departure into privacy. 
The great feraphick lords and cherubim, 
Ta clofe recefiy and iecret conclave fat, Diltoc, 


Eye) 


© 


YRIBEC 

Yn the verefs of the jury, they aresto eonfider 

their eviderce. f Hair. 
6. Remiilion or fufpenfion of any proce- 
dure. 

On both fides they made rather a kind of recc/s, 
than a breach of treaty, and concluded upon a 
truce. Bacon. 

į conceived this parliament wou!d find work, 
with convenient rece//es, tor ehe titt three years. 

; King Charies. 
« Removal to diftance. 

Whatfoever fign the fun poffeffed, whofe rece/s cr 
vicinity defineth the quarters of the year, thple of 
our feafons were sQually exiitent. Brown, 

S. Privacy; fecrecy of abode. 

Good verfe, recefs and folitude requires ; 

And eale from cares, and undifturb’d defires. Dry. 
Q. Secret part. 

In their mytteries, and molt fecret receffer, and 
adyta of their religios, their heathen prietts be- 
trayed and lcd their votaries into all the molt horrid 
unnatural fins. Hamnicrd. 

Every {cholar fhould acquaint himfelf with a 1u- 
perficial {cheme of a!l the fciences, yet there is no 
necellity for every man of learoing to enter into 
their dimiculties and deep rece/Jes. ‘ Watrs. 

Rece'ssion. ze J. [zeco Lat.| The act 
of retreating. 

To RecHa'nGe. v, a, [rechanger, Fr, re 
and change.) To change again. 

Thofe endued with forefight, work with facility ; 
others are perpetually changing and recharging their 
work. Dryden. 

To Recua'rce. V. a, Crecherger, Yr. re 
and charge. | 
1, To accufe in return, 

The fault, that we find with them, is, that they 
overmuch abridge the church of her power in thete 
things: whereupon they recharge us, as if in thele 
things we gave the church a liberty, which hath no 
limuts or bounds. Hocker. 


2. To attack anew. 

They charge, recharge, and all along the fea 
They drive, and fyuaader the huge Belgian fleet. 

Dryden. 

Recuea’t, xe f, Among huntere, a leffon 
which the hunfman winds on the horn, 
when the hounds have loft their game, 
to call them back from purfuing a coun- 
terfcent. Bailey. 

That a woman conceived me, ] thank her; but 
thet I will have a rechear winded in my forehead, 
or hang my bugle in an inviuble baldrick, 2l! women 
fnall pardon me. Sbak/peare. 

RECIDIVA'TION. 7. fe [recidivus, Lat.) 
Backiliding; falling again. 

Our'renewed obedience is {till moft indifpenfadly 
required, though mixed with much of weaknefs, 
fraiities, recid:vations, to make us capable of pardon. 

Hammond. 

Recipr'vcus. adj, [recidivus, Lat.] Sub- 
ject to fall again. 

Re'crps. x. f. [recipe, Latin; the term 
ufed by phyficians, when they direét in- 
grecients.} A medical prefcription. 

l fhould enjoin you travel; for abfence doth in a 
kind remove the caufe, and anfwers the phyfician’s 
Lift recipe, vomiting aud purging; but this would 
be too harfn. Suckling. 

Th’ apothecary train is wholly blind, 
From files a random recipe they take, 
Aud many deaths of one prefcription make. Dryten. 

Recipient. mw. f [recipiens, Laun,} 

1. The receiver; that to which any thing 
is communicated. 

“Thongh the images, or whatever elfe is the caufe 
of fenfe, may be alike as trom the obje&t, yet may 
the reprefentat:ons be varied according to the nature 
of the recipient. . Al Glanville. 

2. The velfel into which fpirits are driven 
by the Rill. 

The form of fcund words, diffolved by chymical 
$reparation, ceales to be nutriLye 5 aud afterall dic 
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Jabours of the alembeck, leaves in the rceipiert à 
fretting corrof ve. Decay ej Picty. 
RECIPROCAL. adj. [reciprocus, Lat, re- 
ciprogue, French. } 
1. ACting in viciffirude ; alternate. 

Corruption is reciprucal to generation; and they 
two are as nature’s two boundaries, and guices to 
lite and death. Bacon. 

What if that light, 
To the terre trial moon be as a Qar, 
Enlight’ning her by day, as the by night, 
This earth ? reciproca), if land be there, 
Fields and inhabitants. 
2. Mutual; done by each to each. 

Where theie’s no hope of a reciprocal aid, there 
can be no reafon for the mutual obligation. L'EAr. 

In reciprocal duties, the failure on one fide jusitt- 
fies not a failure on the other. Clarijfa. 

3- Mutually interchangeable. 

Thefe two rules will render a definition reci; roca’ 
with the thing defined; which, in the fchools, fig- 
nities, that the definiuén may be ufed in the place 
of the thing denned. Malls. 

4. In geometry, reciprocal proportion is, 
when, in four numbers, the fourth num- 
ber is fo much Jeffer than the fecond, as 
the third is greater than the firt, and 
vice verfa. Harris. 

According to the laws ef motion, if the bulk and 
a&ivity of aliment and medicines are in reciprocal 
proportion, the efect will be the fame. .4raurhnot. 

RECI'PROCALLY. adv, [from reciprocal. } 
Mutually ; interchangeably. 

His mind and place 
TafeCting one another reciprocally.  Sbakfpeare, 

Make the bedies appear enlightened by the 
fhadows which bound the Gght, which caufe it to 
repofe for fome fpace of time; and reciprocuiiy the 
fhacows may be made fenüble by enlightening your 
ground, Dryden. 

lf the diftance be about the hundretth part of aa 
inch, the water will rife to the height of about an 
inch; and if the diftance be greater or lefs in any 
proportion, the height will be recipreeally propor- 
tional to the diftance very nearly : tor the attractive 
force of the glaffes is the fame, whether the diftance 
between them be greater or lefs; and the weight of 
the water drawn up is the fame, if the height of it 
be reciprccally proportional to the height of the 
gieftes. Newton. 

Thofe two particles do reciprocally affet each 
other with the fame force and vigour, as they would 
do at the fame diltance in any other fituation. 
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Bentley, | 


RECI'PROCALNESS. 2. f.[froin reciprocal. | 
Mutual return; alternateneis. 


The recipreealne/s of the injury ougnt to allay 
the difpieafure at it. Decay of Piety, 


To Reci’procaTe.w. 7. [reciprocus, Lat. 


reciproguer, Fr.| To a& interchangeably ; 
to alternate. 

One brawny {mith the puffing bellows plies, 
And draws, and blows reciprocating ar. Dryden. 
From whence the quick reciprocating breathy 
The lobe adhefive, and the {weat of death. Sewel. 


Recrproca’Ti0n. x. fe | reciprocatio, from 
reciprocus, Lat, | Alternation ; action in- 
terchanged. 

Bodies may be altered by heat, and yet no fuch 
reciprocation of rarefaction, condenfation, and fepa- 
ration. Bacon, 

That Ariitotle drowned himfeif in Euripus, as 
defpairing to refolve the caule of its reciprocation 
or ebo and flow feven times a day, is generally be- 
lieved. Lrown. 

Where the bottom of the fea is owze or fand, it 
is by the motion ot the waters, fo far as the reci- 
procasion of the lea extends to the bottom, brought 
to a level. Ray. 

The syftole ref2mbies the forcible bending of a 
fpring, and the diaftole its flying out again to its 
natural fite: what 13 the principal efficient of this 


reciprocation ? ay. 
Reci'sion. xe f. [reci/usy Lats) The act 


of cutting of, 


R BIS 


Recitar. a. Ja {froin recite.) 
te Repetition; rebearfal. 
The lat ar2 repetitions and recita’s of the fitlte 
Derkum, 
2. Narration. 

This often fets him on empty boafts, and betrays 
him into vain tantaltick recitals of his own pere 
formances. Addijon. 

3. Enumeration. 
To make the rough recital aptly chime, 
Or bring the tum ot Gallia’s lofs to rhime, 
Is mighty Hard. Pricr, 
Recira'tion, x. fe [from recite.] Repe- 
tition; rehearfal. 

lt menaces of f{cripture fall upon men’s perfons : 
if they are but the reeérations and defcriptions of 

God's decreed wrath, and thofe decrees and that 
wrath have no refpe& to the actual fins of imen s 
why {hould te:rors retrain me from fing when pre- 
fent advantage inviies me to it? Ha:nmnd. 

He ufed philolophical arguments and CE: 

Timple 

RECI'TATIVE. 2. /. [from recie.] A 

Recitativo. § kind of tuneful pro- 

nunciation, more mufical than common 
fpeech, and lefs than fong; chaunt. 

He introduced the examplesot moral virtue, writ 
in verfe, and performed in vecitative mufick, Dryd. 

By finging peers upheld on either band, 

Then thus in quaint recitativo fpoke.  Duwiat, 

To RECITE. v. a. (recito, Lat, reciter, 
Fr.) To rehearfe ; to repeat; to enumee 
rate; to tell over. 

While Velephus’s youthful charms, 

His rofy neck, and winding arms, 
With endlefs rapture you recite, 
And in the tender name delight. Adtifort. 

The thoughts of gods let Granville’s vezfe recite, 
And bring the fcenes of op'ning iate to light. Popes 

If we will secize nine hours in ten, 

You lofe your patience. Pope. 
RECI'TE. x. f. [reeit, Fr. from the verb. | 
Recital. Not in ufe. 

This added to all former recites or obfervations of 
long-liv’d races, makes it eafy to conclude, that 
health and long life are the bledlings of the poor as 
well as rich. Temple, 

Reci ter. x. f. [from recite.| One who 
recites. 


To RECK, w. a. [necan, Saxon. } 

1. To care ; to heed ; to mind ; to rate at 
much; to bein care. Out of ufe. Reck 
is fill retained in Scotland: it has of 
betore the thing. 

Thou’s but a lazy loorde, 
And recks much cf thy twinke, 
That with fond terms and witlefs word, 
To blecr mine eyes doft think. 
Good or bad, 
What do I reck, fith that he dy’d entire? Spexfers 
l reck as little what betideth me, 
As much I with all good betortune you. Shakfpeare. 
With what care lott 
Went all his fear; of God, or hell, or worfe, 
He reck'’d not. Milton, 
2. ft Recks, verb imperfonal, "To care. 
Of night or lonelinefs js revds me not; 
I fear the dread events that dog thein both, 
Left fome ill-greeting touch attempt the perfon 
Of our uiowned filter. Milton. 
To Reck. v.a. ‘Yo heed; to care for, 
This fon of mine, not recking danger, and negic&t- 
ing the prefent good way he was in of doing him- 
felf good, came hither to do this kind office to my 


Spenlers 


un{peakable gricf, Sidney. 
If 1 dolote thee, I do lofe a thing, 
That none but fools would reck. Shakfpcares 


Do not you as ungracious paifons do, 
Who fhew the ftcep and thorny way to heav'n g 
Yet hke unthinking recklefs libertines, 
Thatin the foft path of dalliance treads, 
Recks not his own rede. Shak{peare. 
Reckless. adj. [from reck; pecce&ay, 
Sax.] Careleis; heedlefs ; mindlefs ; una 


RE'CKLESNESS, a f 


Jo RE'CKON. T vra, [meccan, Saxon ; 


1. To number; to count. 


2 


3. To affi 


REC 


teuched, Sce RECK. This is written 
by Dryden, retchlefs in the article wretch- 
Aft: recklef: is the moft etymological. 
It made the king asreck/eft, as them diligent. 
Sidney, 
Ul after, more to he reveng’d of Eglamour 
Than for the love of reck/e/s Silvia. Shakf{peare. 
He apprchends death no more dreadfully, but as 
a drunken fleep; carelefs, reck/efr, and fearlefs ot 
what's patt, prefent, or tocome; infcnfible of mor- 
tality end defperately mortal. | Shakfpeare. 
Next this was drawn the rec&/e/s cities ame, 
When a Arange hell pour’d down from heav’n therc 
came, Cowley. 
from reck, This 
word in the feyenteenth article is errenc- 
ouly written, wretchhfuefs.| Carel ff- 
nefs; negligence, 
Over many good fortunes began to breed a proud 
recklefanefs in them. Sidaey, 


‘veckenca, Dutch. ] 


The priet Mall reckon. unto him the money 
according to the years tltat remain, and it fiall be 
abated. Leviticus. 

Numb'ring of his vértucs praile, 

Death loft the reckoning of his days. Crafhaw, 

When are quettions belonging to all finite exit- 
ences by us reckened from iome known parts of this 
fenfible world, and from fome certain epochs marked 
out by motions in it? Locke. 

The freezing of water, or the blowiog of a plant, 
returning at cquidiftant periods, would as well ferve 
men to reckon their years by, as the motions of the 
Sun. Locke, 

1 reckoned above two hundred and fifty on the 
outfide of the church, though 1 only told three fides 
of it. Addijon. 

A multitude of cities are reckcucd up by the geo- 
graplrers, particularly by Ptolemy. Arbuthnot. 
» To efteem; to account. 

Where we cannot be perfuaded that the will of 
Gd is, we fhould fo far reject the aushority of men, 
as to reckon it nothing. Hacker. 

Varro’s aviary is Rill fo famous, that it is reckoned 
for one of thole noiables, which men of foreign 
nations reeerd, Wotton, 

For him I reckon not in high eftate; 

But thee, whofe tirength, while virtue was her 
mate, 
Might have fubdu’d the earth. Milton, 

People, young and raw, and foft-natured, are apt 
to think it an eafy thing to gain love, and reckon their 
own frendhip a fure price of another man’s: but 
when experience hall have hewn them the hardnefs 


“ot mot hearts, the hollownefs of others, and the 


bafenels of all, they will find thata friend is the gift 
of God, and that he only who made hearts, can 
unite them. South. 
Would the Dutch be content with the military 
government aod revenues, ‘and recken it among 
what thali be thought neceffary for their barrier ? 
Swift, 
gn in an acconnt. 
To him that worketh is the reward not reckoned 
of grace, but of debt. Romans. 


TGMRE CKON. @. Me 
i. To compute; to calculate. 


2 


b 


We may fairly reckon, that this firft age ofapoftles, 
with that fecond generation of many who were their 
immediate converts, extended tothe middle of the 
fecond century. Addifen, 


. To fate an account: it has with betore 
‘the other party. 


We fhall not {pend a large expence of time, 
Before we reckon with your feveral loves, 
And make us even with you. Shakfpeare. 


. To charge to account: with ox. 


l call poftcrity 
Into the debt, and reckon on her head. Ben Sfonfon. 


4. To pay a penalty : with for before the 


crime. 
If they fail in their Bounden duty, thcy fhall 
reckon for it one day. Sanderfon. 


5. To call to punifament: it has wise, 


3° 


REC 
‘God fuffers the moft prievous fins of particular 
perfons to go unpunifhed in this world, becaufe Jis 


juttice will have another Opportunity to meet and 
reckon with them. Tillotfon. 


6. [compter Jur, French.] To Jay ftrefs or 


dependance upon. 

You reckon upon lofing your friends’ kindnefs, 
when you have fufficiently convinced them, they can 
never hope for any of yours. Temple. 


Re'CKONER, x. fe [from reckon. } One who 


computes; one who calculates colt. 


Reckoners without their ho mutt reckon twice. 
> Camden. 


Re'cxonina. u. f. [from reckon. | 
1. Computation; calculation, 
2. Account of time. 


Can’ft thou their reck’aings keep? the time 
compute 
When their fwoln bellics thall enlarge their fruit ? 
Sandys. 


3. Accounts of debtor and creditor. 


They that know how their own reek’ ning goes, 
Account not what they have, but wha: they lofe. 
Daniel. 
It is with a man and his confcience, as with one 
man and another; even reckoning makes laftirg 
friends ; and the way to make reckonings evens is to 
make them often. South. 


4. Money charged by an hoft. 


His induftry is up ftairs and down; his eloquence 
the parcel of a reckoning. Shakipeare. 
When a man’s verfes cannot be onderitocds it 
frikes a man more dead than a great reckowing ina 


little room. Shak{peare. 
A coin would have a nobler ufe than to pay a 
reckoning. Addit, 


5- Account taken. 


There was no reckoning made with them of the 
money delivered into their hand. 2 Kings. 


6. Efteem ; account; eftimation. 


Beauty, though in as great excellency in yourfelf 
as in any, yet you make no further reckoning of it, 
than of an outward fading benefit nature beitowed. 

Sidney. 

Were they all of as great account as the bett among 
them, with us notwithitanding they ought not to be 
of fuch reckoning, that their opinion fhould caufe the 
laws of the church to give place. Hooker. 


A Re'cKONING-Book, x. f. [from reckon- 


ing and bosk.] A book in which money 
received and expended is fet down. 


To RECLA Mew. a. [reclamo, Latin. | 
1. To reform ; to correct. 


He fpared not the heads of any mifchievous prac- 
tices, but fhewed fharp judgment on them for en- 
fample fakc, that all the meaner fort, which were 
infected with that cvil, might, by terror thereof, be 
reclaimed and faved. Spenfer. 

This errour whofoever is able to reclaim, he thall 
fave more in one fummer, than Themifon dettroyed 
in any autumn. Brown. 

Reclaim your wife from ftrolling up and down 
Vo all atfizes. Dryden. 

Tis the intention of providence, in all the various 
expreifions of his goodnefs, to recsaim mankind, and 
to engage their obedience. Rogers. 

The penal laws in being againft papifts have been 
found ineffectual, and rather confirm than reclaim 
men from their errors. Sifr. 

[reclamer, French.] To reduce to the 
{tate defired. 


lt was for him to naften to let his people fee that 
he meant to govern by law, howfoever he came in by 
the fword; and fit alfo to reclaim them, toknow him 
for their king, whom they had fo lately talked of as 
an enemy. ' Bacon. 
Much labour is requir’d in trees, to tame 
Their wild diforder, and in ranks reclaim, Dryden. 
Minds fhe the dangers of the Lycian coall ? 
Or is her tow’ring flight reclaim’ d, 

By feas from Icarus’s down fal nam'd ? 
Vain is the call, and ufelefs the advice. 
To recall; tocry out againit. 

The headeftrong hories hurried Otavius, the 
trembling charioteer, along, and were deaf to his 
reclaiming them, Dryden 


Prior. 


To Recii'ne. V: a [ 


To RECLINE. Us M 


REC 


Oh tyrant love! 
Wifdom and wit in vain reelaim, 


And arts but foften us to feel thy flames Poft» 
4. To tame. 
Upon his AR he bore 
An eagle well reclaim’, Dryden. 


Are nct hawks brought tothe hand, and lions, 
tygers, and bears reclaimcd. by good ufage ? 
L’ Efirange. 


RECLAMANT. mf [from reclaim. | Con- 


tradicter. 

Inthe year 325, as is well known, the Arian 
doétrines were prafcribed, and anathematized tn the 
famous council of Nice, conhifting of 318 bifhops, 
very unanimous in their refolutions, excepting a few 
reclaimants. Waterland. 
reclino Lat. recliner, 


Fr.] ‘To lean back; to lean fidewife. 
The mother 
Reclin'’d her dying head upon his breat. Dryden. 
While thus the reited, on her arm reclin’d, 
The purling ftreams that through the meadows 
ftray'd, 

In drowfy murmurs lull’d the gentle maid. Ad.tifon, 
To ret; to repofe ; 
to lean. 


Reciine. adj. [ reclinis, Lat.| Ina leaning 


potture. 
They fat recline 
On the foft downy bank, damafk’d with flow’rs. 
Milton. 


To RecLo'sE. v. a. [re and clofe.| To 


clofe again. 
The filver ring fhe pull'd, the doorrec/os’d 5 

The bolt, obedient to the Glken cord, 

To the ftrong ftaple’s inmoit depth reitor’dy 

Secur’d the valves. 


Pepe. 


To RECLU'DE. v, a. [recludo, Latin] "Yo 


open, 
The ingredients abforb the inteftinal fuper@uities, 
recinde oppilations, and mundity the blood. Harvey. 


RecLu'sz. adj. [reclus, Fr. reclufus, Lat. | 


Shut up; retired. 

This mutt be the inference of a mere contempla- 
tive; a reclufe that converfes only with his own 
meditations. \ Decay of Piety. 

The nymphs 
Meliffan, facred and rec/u/e to Ceres, 


Pour ftreams fele&, and purity of waters, Prior, 
I all the live-long day 

Confume in meditation deép, rec/ufe 

From human converfe. Philips, 


RECLU'SE. x. f. A retired pesfon. 


Tt feems vou have not lived foch an obftinate te- 
cluye from the difputes and tranfaCtions of men. 
Flamrend, 


RECOAGULA'TION. -7 f. [re and coagu- 


lation. | Second coagulation, 

This falt, diffolved ta a convenient quantity of 
water, does upon its reccagezlaticr dilpofe of the 
aqueous particles among its own taline ones, and 
ft.oot into chryftals, Boyle. 


RECOGNISANCE.&@, f. [recognifance. Fr, | 
re Acknowiedginent of perfon or thing. 


2. Badge. 


Apparent it is, thatall men are either chriftians 
or not; if by external profeflion they be chirittians, 
then are they of the vilible church of Chrift; and 
chriftians by external profefion they are all whofe 
mark ot recoguixance hath in it thofe things mena 
tioned, yet although they be impious idolators and 
wicked hereticks. Hooker, 

She did gratify his amorous works, 

With that recognizance and pledge of love, 
Woaich I firit gave her; an handkerchief. Sbakip, 


3- A bond of record teftifying the recogni. 


for to owe unto the recogni‘ee a certain 
fum of money; and is acknowledged in 
{fome court ot record ; and thofe that are 
mere recognifances are not fealed but en- 
rolled: itis alfo ufed tor the verdiet of 
the twelve men empannelled upon an 
affize, Cowell. 


REC 


The Englifh fhould not marry with asy Trith, 
unlefs bound by reecgrijance with fureties, to conti- 
nue loyal. Davies. 

J, Reccent'se.v. a. [recognsfco, Lat. | 
}. To acknowledge; to recover and avow 
knowledge of any perfon or thing. 

He brought feveral of them, even under their own 
hands, to recognize their fenfe of their undue proce - 
dure ufed by them unto him. Fell. 

The Biitith cannon formidably roars, 

While ftarting trom his oozy bed, 

Th’ atferted ocean rears his reverend head, 

To view ard "ecognife hisancient lord. Dryden. 

Then firft he recognis'd th? ethereal guet, 
Wonder and Joy alternate fire his breaft. Pepe. 

Speak, vallal, verognize thy fov'reign queen : 
Haft thou ne'er feen me? know’tt thou not me feen? 

Farre. 
2. To review; to re-examine. 
However their cautes fpeed in your tribunals, 
Chrift will recegzize them at a greater. South. 
RECUGNISEE. 2. / He in whofe favour 
the bond is drawn. 
Reco'cNIsoR., 2 f He who gives the 
recognifance, 
RecoGni'TIon. mf. [recoguitio, Latin. } 
3. Review; renovation of knowledge. 

The virtues of fome being thought expedient to 
be annually had in remembrance, brought ina fourth 
kiad of publick reading, whereby the lives of fuch 
faints kad, at the time of their yearly memorials, 
folemn recogmition in the church of God. &daoker. 

2. Knowledge confeffed. 

Every fpecies of fancy hath three modes: recog- 
nition of a thing, as prefent; memory of it, as palt ; 
and forefight-of it, as tocome. Grew. 

Acknowledgment; memorial. 

The Ifraelites in Mofes’ days were redeemed out 
of Egypt; in memory and rercgzition whereof they 
were commanded to oblerve the weekly fabbath, 

White. 

If the recogniticn or acknowledgment of a final 
concord, upon any writof covenant finally, be taken 
by juftice of affize, and the yearly value of thofe 
lands be declared by affidavit made before the fame 
juice; then is the reccguiticz and value figned with 
the handewriting of that juftice. Bacon. 
To RECOIL, vu. a [reculer, French. | 
1. To ruth back in confequence ot refift- 

ance, which cannot be overcome by the 


force impreffed. 
The very thought of my revenges that way 
Recoil upon me; in himfelf too mighty.Séak/peare. 
Revenge, at firft though fweet, 
Bitter ere long, back on itfelf recoils. 
Amazement feiz'd 
All th’ kolt of heav'n, back they recoi/'d, afraid 
ac frh. Ailton, 
Evil on itfelf hall back recai. Milton, 
Who in deep mines for hidden knowledge toils, 
Like guus o’ercharg’d, breaks, miffes, or rec ids. 
Derbam. 


A 


De 


Miltor, 


My hand’s fo foft, his heart fo hard, 

Tine blow recei/s, and hurts me while | trike ! 
Dryden, 

Whatever violence may be offered to nature, by 
endeavouring to realon men into a contrary perfua- 
fon, nature will (till reeci/, and at lalit return to 
itfelf. Tillotfon. 

2. To fall back, 
Ye both torewearied be ; therefore a while 
I ccad you reft, and to your bowers reccil, Spenfer. 
‘Len paces huze 
He back recoil’d ; the tenth on bended knee, 
His maly fpear upitay'd. Milton. 
3- To fail; to fhrink, 
A good and virtuous nature may recoil 
In an imperial charge. Sbak/peare. 
Recor’, u. J. {from the verb.) A falling 
‘back. 
Jo Recor'x. v. a. [re and coin.) To coin 
over again. 

Among the Romans, to preferve great events up- 
on-their coins, when any particular piece of money 
gecw very Icaice, it was often reccined by a fucceed- 
AEZ empcrour. Addijen. 


REC 
Recornace. me f. [re and coizage.] The 
act of coining anew. 


REC 
entrance ; where misfortune was a powerfnl reecma 


mendatio: ; and where want itfelf was a cowerlul 
mediator. Diyden. 


The mint gained upon the tate ftatute, by the REcoMm nME’NDATOR SA adr, (from recome 


recoinage of groats and half-groats, now twilve- 
ences and fixpences. Bacon. 
To RECOLLE'CT. v. a. [recolledtus, Lat. ] | 
1. To recover to memory. 
Itdid relieve my paffion much ; 
More than -tight airs and rece/le fed terms 
Of thefe moft brifk and giddy paced times. $h}. 
Recolle€ every day the things feen, heard, or read, 
which made any addition to your underftanding. 
Weoits. 


2. To recover reafon or refoluticn. 
The Tyrian queea 

Admir'd his fortunes, more admir’d the man; | 

| Then recoliected ftood. Dryden. | 


3. To gather what is fcattered ; to gather | 


again. 
Now that God hath made his light radiate in his | 
word, men may reco//:& thofe {cattered divine beams, 
and kiedling with them the topicks proper to warm 
our affections, entlame holy zeal. Beyle, | 
RECOLLECTION, x. f. [from recolleé?.] | 
Recovery of notion; revival in the me- | 
mory. 
RecolleSicn is when any idea is fought after by 
the mind, and with pain and endeavour found, and 
brought again in view. Locke. 
Finding the reccl/eGion of his thoughts ditturb 
his flecp, he remicted the particular care of the 
compolition. Fell, 
Let us take care that we fleep not without fuch a 
recollection of the actions cf the day as may reprefent 
any thing that is remarkable, as matter of lorrow or 


I 
thank {giving. Taylor, 
The laft image of that troubled heap, 
When fenfe fubtides, and fancy fports in fleep, 
Though paft the recol/eétion of the thought, 
Becoines the Ruff of which our dream is wrought. 
Pope. 
To Reco'MFORT. v. a. [re and comfort, | 
1, To comfort or confole again. 

What place is there left, we may hope our woes 
to recomfort ? Sidney. 

Ne’er through an arch fo hurried the blown tides, 
Asthe recomforted through th’ gates. = Shak/peare. 

As one from fad difmay 
Recomforted, and after thoughts difturb’d, 
Submitting to what feem’d remedilefs. Milton. 
2. Togive new ftrength. 

In ftrawberries, it is ufual to help the ground with 
muck ; and likewife to recomfort it fometimes with 
muck put to the roots; but to water with muck 
water is not practifed, Bacin. 

Jo RECOMME'NCE.@. a. [reconmencer, Fr. 
re and commence] To begin anew. 

To RECOMMEND. v.a. [recommender, 
Fr. ve and commend. | 

te To praife to another ; to advance by | 
praife to the kindnefs of another. 

Mecenas recommended Vir! and Horace to 
Auguftus, whofe praifes helped to make him popular 
while alive, and after his death have made him pre- | 
cious to polter:ty. Dryden. 

2, To make acceptable. 
A decent boldnefs ever meets with friends, 
Succeeds, and ev’n a itranger recommends. Pope. 
3. To commit with prayers. 
They had been reccommended to the grace of God. 
Acli. 
RECOMME NDABLE. adj. [recommendable, 
Fr. from recommerd.| Worthy of recom- 
mendation or praife. 

Though thefe purfuits Mould make out no pre- 
tencc to advantage, yer, upon the account of honour, 
they are récommendabie. Glanviiie. 

RECOMMENDA'TION, m fe [recommend- 
ation, Fr. from recommend. } 
1. The act of recommending. 
‘2, That which fecures to one a kind recep- 
tion from another. 

Poplicola’s doors were opened on the outfide, to 

fave the people even the common civility of afking 


\ 


mend. | "That commends to another. 

Veiles recommendatory they have commanded 

me to prehx before my book. Sifr. 
RECOMME'NDER. #. /. [from recommend. ] 
One who recommends. 

St, Chryfoftom, as great a lover and recommender 
of the folitary ftate as he was, Geclares it to be no 
proper {chool for thofe who are to be Icaders of 
Chritt’s fock. Alterdury. 

To RECOMMI'T, V. a, [re and commit.) 10 
cominit anew. 

When they had bailed the twelve bithops, who 
were in the Tower, the houte of commons expo(tu- 
lated with them, and caufed them to be recommitted, 

Claredon. 


To Recomra'cry, Ve a [re and compart, ] 
To join anew. 
Repair 
And recompc& my f{catter’d Lody. Donre. 
To RECOMPE'NSE. V. a. [recompenfer, br. 
re and comperfo, Latin. | 
1. To repay; to requite. 

Continue faithful, and we will recompen/2 you. 

1 Maccabees. 

Hear from heaven, and requite the wicked, by 
recompenfing his way upon his own head, 2 Cron, 

2. To give in requital. 

Thou wait begot of them, and how canft thou 

recompenfe them the things they have dore for thee ? 

Ecciefirfticzs. 

Recompenfe tono man evil for evil. Roars. 

3. To compentate ; to make up by fomc- 
thing equivalent. 

French wheat, which is bearded, requireth the 
beft foil, recompenfing the fame with a profitable 
plenty. Carew. 

Soly man, willing them to be of good cheer, iaid» 
that he would in thort time find occafion for them to 
recompenfe that diigracey and again to fhew theic 
approved valour. Knolles. 

He is long ripening, but then his maturity, and 
the complement thercof, recompenferb the flownets 
of his maturation. Haaie. 

4. To redeem; to pay for. 
If the man have no kinfman to recompenfe the 
trefpafs unto, let it be recompenfed unto the Lord. 
Numbers. 
Re'coMPENSE. a. f. [recampenfe, Fr. trom 
the verb. ] i 
1. Reward; fomething given as an ace 
knowledgment of merit. 
Thou’rt fo far before, 
That fwiftelt wing of reecmpenfe is low 
To overtake thee. 
2. Equivalent ; compenfation. 

Wife men thought the vait advantage from their 
learning and integrity an ample recompenfe for any 
inconvenience irom their paflion. Clarendon. 

Your mother’s wrongs a recompen e fhall meet, 

I lay my fceptre at her daughter’sfeet.  Dryder. 
RECOMPILEMENT. x. Ja [re and compile- 
mente) New compilement. 

Although I hed a purpofe to make a particular 
digeft or vecompilement of the laws, 1 laid it afide, 

bacon, 
To RecoMPpo'se, œ. a. [recempofer, Fr. re 
and campafe. | 
1. To fettle or cuiet anew. 

Elijah was fo tranfporzed, thut he could not receive 

anfwer from God, ull by mulick he was recompo/rd. 
Taylors 


Sbakipeare. 


2. To form or adjuft anew. 


We produced a lovcly purple, which we cen deffroy 
or recompofe at plealure, by fevering or reapproaching 
the edges of the two irifes. Boyle. 


RECOMPOSI TION, [re and compofition.] 
Compofition renewed. 
To RECONCILE, ve a. 

reconcilia, Latin] 
1, ‘lo make to like again, 


[veconcilier, Fr. 


REC 
This noble paffion, 
Child of integrity, hath trom my foul 
Wipd the black fcruples, reconcid’d my thoughts 
‘To thy good truth and honour. Shabfpeare. 
Submit to Cefar, 
And reconcile thy mighty foul to life. Atlifon. 
Contending minds to reconcris. Swift. 
He that has accuftomed himie!fto take up with 
what cafily offers nfelf, has realun to fear he thall 
never reconcile himfelf to the fatigue of turning 
things in his mindy to difcover their moie retired 
fecrets. enn be i Locke. 
2. To make to be liked again. 
Many wile men, who knew the treafurer’s talent 
id removing prejudice, and reconciling himlelf to 
wavering Aticctions, believed the lofs of the duke was 
unfeafonabdle. Charenton 
. To make any thing confiftent. 
‘the great men among the ancients underftood 


how to reconcile manual labour with affairs of tate. 
Locke. 
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Queltions of right and wrong, 
Which though our confciences have recoxcil'd, 
My learning cannot anfwer. Scutbern. 
Some figures monftrous and mi(hap’d appear, 
Confider’d fingly, or beheld too near; 
Which but proportion’d to their light or place, 
Due diitsnce reconciles to form and grace. Pepe. 
4. To reftore to favour, 
So thou flialt do for every one that erreth and is 
fimple, fo hall ye reconcile the houfe. Ezekiel, 
Let him live before thee recorcil'd. Miltox, 
RECONCI'LEABLE, adj, [reconciliable, Fr, 
from reconcile. } 
1e Capable of renewed kindnefs, 
2. Confiltent ; poffible to be made con- 


filtent. 

What we did was againit the dictates of our own 
confctence ; and confequently never makes that act 
veconcileable with a regenerate eitate, which other- 
wife would not be fo. Hammond. 

The different accounts of the numbers of thips are 
reconcileable, by fuppoting that fome fpoke of the 
men of waronly, and others added the tranfports. 

Arbuthnot. 

The bones, to b2 the moft convenient, ought to 
have been as light, as was reconciieudle with fufa- 
cient ftrength. Cheyne. 

Worldly attairs and recreations. may hinder our at- 
tendance upon the worthip of God, and are nat re- 
concivcabl: with folemn atlembuies. Nedjon. 

RECONCILEABLENESS. 2. f. [from ve- 
conci.cuble, | 
1. Confiltense ; pofhibility to be recon- 


ciled. 

The cylinder is a lifelefS trunk, which hath no- 
thing of choice or will in it: and therefore cannot be 
a fit refemblaace tothew the reconcilethlene/s of fate 
with choice. Hammond, 

Difcerning how the feveral parts of {cripture are 
tred to feveral times, perfons and occurrences, we 
thall difcover not only a reconcileadlenefs, but a 


friendihip and perfect harmony betwixt texts, that | 


here feem. moit at variance. 
2. Ditpofition to renew love. 
RECONCILEMENT. z. fe [trom recencile | 
q. Reconciliations; renewal of kinduefs ; 
favour reftored. 
Injury went beyond all degree of reconcilement. 
Sidney. 
Creature fo fair ! his reconciiement feeking. 
Whom the had di!pleas’d. DA isn: 
On one fide great referve, and very great refent- 
ment on the other, have enflamed animofities, fo as 


Bayle. 


to make all recoacilem:ent impracticable, Swift. 
2. Frienfnip renewed, 
Nv cloud 
Qf angerthall remain ; but peace affur'd 
Aad recoucilement, Milton. 


Reconci'ter, 2#. /. [from reconcile, | 
3..One who renews friendthip between 
others, 
He not only attained his purpofe of uniting dif- 
tant parties unto each other, bur, contrary to the 


wfual fate of reconci/ers, gained them to himilelf. 
i vl, 


REC 


2. One who difcovers the confiflence of 


propofitions, 

Part of the world knew how to accommodate St, 
James and St, Paul, better than fome late recon. 
cilers. Norris. 

RECONCILIATION a, fa [reconcilatio, 
from re and concilio, Lat. reconciliation, 
French, ] 

1. Renewal of friendfhip. 

2. Agreement of things feemingly oppofite ; 
folution of feeming contrarieties, 

Thiefe diftin€tions of the fear of God give usa 
clear and cafy receaciliaticn of thofe feeming incon- 
{iftencies of feripture, with refpect to this affection. 

Rogers 

3. Atonement; expiation. 

He might be a merciful aod faithful high prieft 
to make reconciliation for fin. Biebrews, 

To Reconps' nse. V, a. [re and condenfe. | 
To condenfe anew. 

In the heads of fills and necks of eolipiles, fuch 
vapours quickly are by a very little cold recumdlenfed 
into water. Boyle. 

Reco'noire, adj, (reconditus, Lat.] Se- 
cret ; profound; abitrufe. 

A difagreement between thought and exprefion 
feldom happens, but among men of more reccndite 
ftudies and deep learning. Felton, 

To RECONDU'CT. v.a..[reconduit, Fr. re- 
condudius, Lat. reand condu.) ‘To con- 

_ duct again. 

Wander’ft thou within this lucid ord, 

And dray’d from thofe fair fields of light above, 
Amidit this new Creation want’{t a guide, 
To recondud? thy fteps ? 


To RECONJOI'N. Ve a. [re and conjoin. | 
To join anew, 

Some liquors, although colourlefs themfelves, 
when elevated into exhalations, exhibit a confpicu- 
ous colour, which they lofe again when recomjoined 
into a liquor. Boyle. 

To RECO'NQUER. Ve a. [reconquerir, Fr. 
re and conguer.] To conquer again. 
Chatterton undertook to reconzucr Ogier. 
Davies. 
To RECO'NSECRATE, v.a. [re and enfe- 
crate.) To confecrate anew. 

Ifa church thould be confumed by fire, it hall, in 
fuch a cale, be reconfecrated. Ayliffe. 

Jo Reconve'ne. v. n. [re and convene.) 
To afllemble anew.. 
A. worfe accident fell out about the time of the 


two houfes reconvening, which made a wonderful 
imprefiion. Clarendon, 


To Reconve'y. ve a. [re and convey. | 


To convey again. 
As rivers loftin leas, fome fecret vein 
Thence reconveys, there to be loft again. Denham 


JoRECO’RD. w. a. [recordor, Lat. recor- 
der, French. | 
1, To regifter any thing, fo that its memory 


may not be loft. 
I made him my book, where my foul recorded 
The hiftory of all my fecret thoughts. Sbiak/peaie. 
He fhall record agiit 
Here in the court, of all he dies poffefs'’d, 
Unto his fon Lorenzo, Shak/peare. 
Thole things that are recorded of him and his im- 
piety, are written in the chronicles. 1 Efdras. 
I call heaven and earth to reecrd this day againit 
you, that I have fet before you life and death. 
Deuteronomy. 
They gave complex ideas names, that they might 
the more eably record and difcourle of thole t'wngs 
they were daily converfant in. Lecke. 
2. To celebrate ;. to caufe to be remem- 


bered folemnly. 


So cv’n and morn recorded the third day. 
Milton. 


3 be on ; to repeat ; perhaps to tune, 
ut of use, 
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Dryden, 


They long'd to fee the day, to hear the lark 
Record her hymns, and chant her carrols blefte 
Fairfax, 
Re/corno. s/f. (record, Fr. from the verb. 
The accent of the noun is indifferently 
on either fyllable; of the verb always on 
the laft,} Regifter; authentick memo- 


rial, 

Is it upon record ? or elfe reported 
Succcflively, from age to age ? 

It cannot be 
The Volfcians dare break with us. 
—We hive record that very well it can; 
And three examples of the like have been. 
Shak/peare. 
The king made a record of thefe things, and 


Shalfpeares. 


Mardocheus wrote thercof. Lfthere 
An ark, and in the ark his teftimony, 
The records of his covenant. Milton, 


Of fuch a goddefs no time leaves recerd, 
Who bura’d the temple where the was ador'd. 
Dryden, 
If he affirms fuch a monarchy continued to the 
flood, I would know what records he has it frome 
Lockes. 
Though the attefted copy of a recard be good 
proof, yet the copy of a copy never fo well atteited 
will not be admitted as a proof in judicature. 


Lacke. 
Thy elder look, great Janus! cait 
Tato the long records of ages palt; 
Review the years in faueft action dreft. Prior, 


RecorDa' rion, 7e f. [recordatis, Latins} 
Remembrance. Nor in ufe. 
I never fhall have length of life enough, 
To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes, 
That it may grow and Ipout as high as heav"h 


For recordation to my noble hufSand. S.bak/peareg. 
Make a recordativxto my foul 
Of every fyllable that here was fpoke, Sout/peure, 


A man of the primitive temper, when the church 
by lowlinefs did flourith in high examples, which { 
have inferred as a due recsrcaticzof his virtues, hav = 
ing been much obliged to him for many favours, 

Wottcr, 


RECO'RDER. He fe [from record. | 
1. One whofe bufinefs is to regier any: 


events, 
l but your recorderam in this, 
Or mouth and fpeaker of the univerle, 
A minifterial notary ; for ’ts 
Not I, but you and tame that make the verfe. 
Dore, 
2. The keeper of the rolls ina city. 
] afk’d, what meant this wilful filence 2 
His anfwer was, the people were not us’d 
To be fpoke to except by the receruer.. Sh2k/peare, 
The office of recorder to this caty being vacant, 
five or fix perfons are foliciting to fucceed him. 
: . x Swift. 
3. A kindof fate ; a wind intrument, 
The fhepherds went among them, and fang aa 
eclogue, while the other thepherd’, pulling out ree 
corders, which pollet the place of pipes, accorded 
thcir mufick to the others voice. Sidneya. 
In a recorder, the three uppermot holes yield onz 
tone, which is a note lower chan the tone of the Erit 
three. Bacon, 
The figures of recorders, and flutes and pipes are 
firaight; but the recorder hath a lefs bore and a 
greater above and below. Bacon. 
To Reco/ucu. v. z, [re and couch.) To 


lie down again. 

Thou mak'it the night to overvail the day; 
Then lions wheles lie roaring tor their prey, 
Aud atthy powerful hand demand their fo.d $ 
Who when at morn they all recovch again, 
Then toiling man till eve purfues huis pain, 

be cston, 


To RECO'VER. v, a, [veccuvrer, Fr. rc- 
cupero, Latin. | 
1, To reftore from ficknefs or diforder. 
Would my lord were with the prophet; for: he 
would recover him of his leproly. 2 Kings. 
The clouds difpell’d, the thy refum’d her light, 
And nature food recover’d ot her fnght. Drydens 


2, To repair. 


REC 


Should we apply thisprecept oniy to: thofe wha 
are concerned toccover time they have lott, it would 
extend to the whole race of mankind. Rogers. 

' Even gond men have many tailings and lapfes to 
lament and recsver. Rogers. 
3 To regain; to gèt again, 

Every ot us, each tur nis felf, laboured how to re- 
ésv-r him, woile he rather daily fent us companions 
ofour deceit, than ever returu'd ia any found and 
faithful manner. Sidney. 

Stay awhile ; and we'll debate, 

By what tafe means the crown may he pecover id. 
Seutspeare. 

The fpirit of the Lord is upon me, to preach the 
golpe! to the puor, and recovering of fight to the 
blind. Luke. 

Oucc in forty years cometh a pone, that cafteth his 
eye upon the kingdom of Naples, to reszver it to the 
church. Bacon. 
. Thefe Italians, indefpightof what could be done, 
recovered Filiaventum. Knolles. 

l who ere while the happy garden fung, 

Ry. one man’s dilobedience loft, now ting 
Recever'd Paradife to alt inankind, 
By one man’s firm,obedience. Ailton, 

Any other perfon may join with him that isin- 
jured, aod atü him in recovering trom the otfender 
fo much as may make fatistaction. Locke. 

4. To releate. 

That they may recover themlelves out of the fnare 
of the devil, who are taken captive by him. 

2 Timothy 
5. To attain; to reach; to come up to, 
Not in ufe. 

“Uhe foreft is not three leagues off ; 

If we recover that, we're fure cnough. Séahlpears. 


Go Recover. v. wv. To grow well froin a 


difeafe, or any evil. 
Adum, by thisfrom the cold fudden damp 
Recovering his {catter’d tpirits retura’d. Llon. 


RECOVERABLE., adje [recouvrable, Fr, 
from recover, | 
ie Poitlible to be reftored from ficknefs, 


2. Poflible to be regained. 
A prodigal’s courfe 
Is like the fun’s, but not like hisy recovefadie, I 
fear. Sdak/peare. 

They promifed the good people eafe in the mat- 
ter of protections, by which the debts from parlia- 
ment mea and their fallowers were not recever able. 

Clarendon, 
Reco'very. u. f. [from recover. | 
te Rettoration from ficknefs. ` 

Your hopes are regular and realonable, though in 
temporal affairs fuch as are deliverance trom ene- 
mies, and recovery from ficknefs. Taylor. 

The tweat fometimes acid, is a fign of recovery 
after acute diftempers. Arbuthnot. 

2. Power or act of regaining, 

What fhould mave me to undertake the recovery 

ef this, being not ignorant of the impolibility ? 
Shakfpeare. 

Thefe counties were the keys of Normandy : 
But wherefore weeps Warwick ? 

—For grief that they ure paft recovery. 
Shak/peare, 

Mario Sanudo lived about the fourteenth sage, a 
man full of zeal for the recovery ot the Holy Land. 
Arbuthnot. 

3. The a& of cutting ofan entail. 

The fpiritof wantonnefs is fure feared out of him; 
if the devil have him notin fee fimple, with tine and 
recovery. Shakfpeare. 

Jo RECOUNT. v, a, [reconter, Fr.] To 
relate in detail; to tell ditingly. 

Bid. him recount the fore-recited practices. 

. Slak|peare, 

How I have thought of thefe, times, 
J fall recount hereatrer. Shak fpeare. 

Plato in Timeo produces an Egyptian priet, who 
recounted to Solon out of the holy books of Egypt 
the fory: of the flood univerfal, which happened 
Jong before the Grecianinundation. Raleigh. 

The talk of worldly affairs-hindereth much, ule 
theugh recounted with. a fair intention: we fpesk 
willingly, butteldom return to filence. Taylor. 


REC 


Say, fom thefe gleriqus feeds what harve§ flows, 
Recourt our blz2fings, and compare our woes, 
Dryden, 
Recou'NTMENT. xe fe [from recount. | 
Relation ; recital. 
When. irom the firft to laft, betwixt ustwo, 
Tears our recountitenfs bad molt finely bath'd; 
As how T came into that defart place. Shalfpeare. 
Recou'rRed, for recovered, Or recured: 
Shenfer. 
L ECOU'RSE. 2e fy Ẹrecurfus, Lat. recours, 


French. ] 
te Frequent paffage. Obfolete. 


Not Priamus and Recuba on knees, 

Their eyes o’ergalled with recourfe of tears. Shak/. 
2, Return; new attack, 

Preventive phyfick, by purging noxious humours 
and the caufes of difeafes, preventeth ficknels in the 
healthy, or the recourje therereot in the valetu- 
dinary- Brown, 

3. [recours, Fr.) Application as for kelp 
or protection, This is the common ufe. 

‘Vhus died this great peer, in a time of great 
reconrfe unto him and dependance upon him, the 
houfe and town full of fervants and {uitors. 

H otton, 

The council of Trent commends the making 
recourfe, notonly to the prayers ot the faints, but to 
their aid and affiltance. Stilling fleet. 

Can any manthink, that this privilege was. at firit 
conferred upon the church of Rome, and that chril- 
tians in all ages had conftant recoxrfe to it for deter- 
mining their differences; and yet that that very 
church thould now be at a lofs where to find it ? 

Tillotfon. 

All other means have fail'’d to wound her heart, 

Our latt recourfe is therefore to our arte Dryden. 


4. Accefs. 
The dowrs be lockt, 
That noman hath »egour/e to her by night. 
Shak/peare. 
RECOU'RSEFUL. adj. [from recourfe.] 
Moving alternately. 

In that recoxrjeful deep. 
RE'CREANT, udj, [recriant, Fr.] 
1, Cowardly ; mean{pirited ; fubdued ; 

crving out for mercy ; recaating out of 
fear. 
Let be that lady debonaire, 
Thou rcereant knight, and foon thyfelf prepare 
‘Yo battle. Spenifer. 
Dott 


Thou wear a lion's hide ? doff it for hame, 
And hang a calt’s fkin on thole recreant limbs. 
Shak/peare. 

Here {tandeth Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, 

On pain to be found Jalfe and recreant. Sbakjp. 
The knight, whom fate and happy chance thall 

grace 

From out the bars to force his oppofite, 

Os kil, or make him reercavt on the plain, 

The prize of valour and of love thall gain. Dryden, 

2. Apottate; falfe. 

Who tor fo many benefits received 

Turn’d recreant to God, ingrate and falle, 

And fo of all true good himfelfdefpoil’d. Miton. 


To RECREATE, v. a. [recreo, Latin; 
recrveer, Fr, | 
te To refreth after toil; to amufe or divert 


in wearinefs, 
He hath left you all his walks, 
And to your heirs torever; common pleafures, 
Towalk abroad and recreate yourfelves.  Sbak/p. 
Neceflity and the example of St. john, who ee- 
created himfelf with fporting with a tame partridge, 
teach us, that it is lawful to relax our bow, but not 
{ufer it to be unftrung, Taylor. 
Painters, when they work on white grounds, 
place betore them colours mixt with blue and green, 
to recreate their eyes, white wearying and paining 
the fight more than any. Dryden, 
2. To delight; to-gratify. 
Thete ripe fruits reereate the norils with their 
aromatick {cent. More. 
He walked abroad, which he did not fo much to 


Drayton, 


TO rue 


recreate himfelf, as to obey the prefciipts of his 
phyfician. i Fell, 
2. To relieve; to revive. : 
Take a walk torefreth yourfelf with the oaen air, 
which in{pired frefh doth exceedingly recy ezse the 
lungs, heart, and vital fpirits. Harvey. 
RECREATION. 4. /. [from recreate. | 
1. Relief after toil or pain; amufement in 


forrow or diftrefs. 

The chief recrearion the could find in her anguis 
was fometime to vilit that place, where tirit the was 
fo happy asto fee the caule of her unhap. Sidney 

Ell vifit 
The chapel where they lie, and tears, fhed there, 
Shall be my recreativa. Sbakfpeare. 

The great men among the antients, underitood 
how to reconcile manual labour with affairs of fates 
and thought it no le(Tening to their dignity to make 
the one the recreation to tac other. Locke. 

2. Refrefhinent ; amufement; diverfion. 

You may have the recreation of furprifing thofe 
with admiratian, who fhall hear the deaf perlon pro- 
nounce whatfoever they {hail defire, without your 
feeining to guide him. Holaer. 

Nor is that man lefs deceived, thatthinks to maine 
tain aconttant tenure of pleaiure, by a continual 
purfuit of (ports and recreaticus : forall thefe things, 
as they refreth a man when weary, fo they weary 
him when refrethed. South. 

Re creative. adj, [from recreate,) Re- 
frefhing ; giving relief after labour or 
ain; amufing ; diverting. 

Let the mufick be recreative, and with fome 
ftrange changes. Bacon. 

* Let not your recreations be lavith fpenders of your 
time; but chufe fuch as are healthful, recreative 
and apt torefreth you: but at no hand dwell upon 


them. Taylor. 
The accefs thefe trifles gain tothe clofets of Jadiese 


feem to promife fuch ealy and recreative experie 
ments, which require but httle time or charge. 
Boyles 
Re/cREATIVENESS. z. f. [from recreative, | 
The quality of being recreative. 
RE'CREMENT. x. /. [recrementwn, Lat. | 
Drofs ; fpume; fuperfuous or ufelefs 
arts. 
The vital fire in the heart requires an ambiene 
body of a yielding nature, to receive the fuperflunug 
ferofities and other recrements of the blood. Haye, 


ladj. [fram recre- 


RECREME/NTAL, 
RECREMFNTI'TIOUS. | ment.) Drofly. 


To RECRIMINATE. v. 2 |recriminer, 
Fr. re and criminar, Lat.) ‘To return one 
accufation with another. 

I¢ is not my bufinefs to recriminate, hoping fuf- 
ficiently to clear myfelt inthis matter, Stiding feer, 

How thall fuch hypocrites reform the ftate, 

Oa whom the brothels can recriminate P? Dryd'm 

To RECRI'MINATE. v. a. To accufe in 
return. Unufual. 

Did not Jofeph lie under black infamy? he 
(corned fo much as to clear himfelf, or to recrimina e 
the trumpet. South. 

RECRIMINA'TION. 2, f. [recréimtnation, 
Fr. from recriminate, | Return of one 
accufation with another. 

Publick defamation wall feem difobliging enough 
to provoke a return, which again begets a rejoinder, 
and fo the quarrel is carried on with mutual recrimi= 
malionse Government of the Tongue. 

RecriMina‘Tor. 2 f~ [from recrini- 
nate.) He that returns one charge with 
another. 

RecruDeE'SCENT, adj. [recrudefcens, Lat. ] 
Growing paintul or violent again, 

To Recruit. v. a. [recruter, Br. | 
To repair any thing wailed by new 

fupplies. i 
He was longer fn recruiting his flefh than was 


ufual; but by a milk diet he recovered it. 
Wijenate 
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Tacreafe thy care to fave the finking kind; 
With greens and flow'rs recruit their empty hives, 
And feek ftem forage to fultain their lives. Dryden. 
Her checks glow the brighter, recruiting theii 
colour; 
As flowers by fprinkling revive with freth odour. 
Granville, 

This (un is fet, but fee in bright array 
Whar hofs of heavenly fights recruit the day ! 
Tove ina thining galaxy appcars 
Triumphant ftill. Granville, 

Seeing the variety of motion, which we find in 
the world is always decreafing, there is a neceffity of 
conferving and recruiting it by active principles; 
fuch as are the caufe of gravity, by which planets 
aad comets keep their motions in their orbs, and 
bodics acquire great motion in falling. Newton, 

2. To fupply an army with new men. 

He trutted the earl of Holland with the command 
of that army, with which he was to be recruited 
and affitted. Clarendon, 

Jo Recrur't.v, 2. Toraife new foldiers. 

The French have only Switzerland befides their 
own country to recruit in; and we know the diff- 
culties they meet within getting thence a fingle 
regiment. Addifon. 

RECRUIT. u. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Supply of any thing wafted; Pope has 
ufed it lefs properly for a fubititute to 


fomething wanting. 

Whatever nature has in worth deny'd, 
She gives in large recruits of needful pride. Pope. 

The endeavour to raife new men for the recruit of 
the army found oppofition. Clarendor. 

2. A new foldier. 
The pow’rs of Troy 

With freth recruits their youthful chief fuftain: 
Not theirs a raw and unexperienc'd train, 
But a firm body of embattel'd men. Dryden. 


RECTA'NGLE. z. f. [reangle, French ; 
recrangulus, Latin.) A figure which has 
one angle or more of ninety degrees. 

If all Athens thould decree, that in reé&angle 
triangles the fquare, which is made of the fide that 
fubtendeth the right angle, is equal to the f{quares 
which are made of the fides containing the right 
angle, geometricians would not receive fatisfaction 
without demonftration, Brown, 

The mathematician confiders the truth and pro- 
perties belonging to a re&angle, only as it is in idea 
in his own mind. Locke. 

ReEcTa’NGULAR. adj. [reangulaire, Fr. 
relus and angulus, Lat.] Right angled; 


having angles of ninety degrees. 

Bricks moulded in their ordinary refangular 
form, if they fhall be laid one by another in a level 
row between any fupporters fuftaining the two ends, 
then all the pieces will neceffarily fink. #4 oro, 

RECTA'NGULARLY, adv, (from refangu- 
lar.) With right angles. 

At the equator,the needle will tand refangularly; 
but approaching northward toward the tropic, it will 
regard the {tone obliquely. Brown, 

RE'CTIFIABLE. adj, [from refify.] Ca- 
pable to be fet right. 

The natural heat of the parts being infufficient for 
a perfect and thorough digeition, the errors of one 
concoction are not rectifaéle by another, Brown. 

RECTIFICA'TION, n. f. (reification, Fr, 
from reétify. } 
1. The aét of fetting right what is wrong. 

It behoved the deity to renew that revelation from 
time to time, and torectity abufes with fuch authority 


for the renewal aod rec?ification, as was fufficiene 
evidence of the truth of what was revealed. Forbes. 


2. In chymittry, reification is drawing any 
thing ever again by diftillation, to make 
it yet higher or finer, Quincy. 

At the firt reification of fame fpirit of faltin a 
retort, a fiogle pound afforded no lefs than fix ounces 
of phlegm. Boyle, 

Jo RE'CTIFY. v. a. [redifer, French ; 
rectus and facio, Latin. | 


Vor. II, 


RSAC 


1, To make right; to reform, to redrefs. 
That wherein unfounder times have done amifs, 
the better ages enfuing inult rećlify as they may. 


bloker. 
It Mall be boorlefs 
That longer you deter the court, as well 
For your own quiet, as to redify 
What is unfettled in the king, Shakfpeare. 


Where a long courfe of picty has purged the heart, 
and recificd the will, knowledge will break in upon 
fuch s foul, like the fun Mining in his full might. 

South, 

The fubftance of this theory I mainly depend on, 
being willing to fuppofe that many particularities 
may be re@Pifred upon farther thoughts. Burnet. 

If thole men of parts, who have been employed 
in vitiating the age, had endeavoured to refify and 
amend it, they needed not have facriliced their good 
fenfe to their fame. Addifon. 

The falle judgments he made of things are owned; 
and the methods pointed out by which he rectified 
them. Attertury. 

2. To exalt and improve by repeated difil- 


lation, 

The fkin hath been kept white and fmooth for 
above fifteen years, by being included with rec?ified 
fpirit of wine in a cylindrical glals. Grew. 

RECTILINEAR, } adj. {rectus and linea, 
Recrici'ngous. § Lat.) Confiiting of 


right lines. 

There are only three re&tilizeous and ordinate 
figures, which can ferve to this purpofe; and inor- 
dinate or unlike ones muft have been not only lefs 
elegant, but unequal. Ray, 

This image was oblong and not oval, but termi- 
nated with two redi/inear and parallel fides and two 
femicircular ends. Newton. 

The rays of light, whether they be very fmall 
bodies projected, or only motion and force propa- 
gated, are moved in rightlines; and whenever a ray 
of light is by any obltacle turned out of its reéi/i- 
near wav, it will never return into the fame reili- 
near way, unleis perhaps by very great accident. 

Newton, 


RE'CTITUDE. wm f. [re@itude, Fr. from 
redlus, Lat. ] 

1, Straightnefs ; not curvity. 

2. Rightnefs; uprightnefs; freedom from 


moral curvity or obliquity. 

Faith and repentance, together with the reéitude 
of their prefent engagement, would fully prepare 
them for a better life. King Charles, 

Calm the diforders of thy mind, by reflecting on 
the wifdom, equity and abfolute reGitude of all his 
proceedings. Atterbury. 


RE'CTOR. ». f. [recteur, Fr. redor, Lat. ] 
r. Ruler; lord; governour, 

God isthe fupreme reéor of the world, and of all 
thofe fubordinate parts thereof. Hale, 

When a recor of an univerfity of fcholars is chofen 
by the corporation or univerfity, the election ought 
to be confirmed by the fuperior of fuch univertitv. 

2. Parfon of an unimpropriated parifh. 
Re'ctorsHip. #2. f. [recorat, Fr. from 
reGlor.| The rank or oflice of rector, 

Had your bodies 
No heart among you ? or had you tongues to cry 
Againft the rec?orfoip of judgment? = Shak/peare. 
Rectory. x. Ja [vecforerie, Fr. trom 
rector. | 

A reftory or parfonage is a fpiritual living, com- 
poled of land, tithe and other oblations of the people, 
feparate or dedicate to God in any congregation tor 
the fervice of his church there, and tor the mainte- 
nance of the governor or miniiter thereof, to whofe 
charge the fume is committed. Spelman. 

Recuea'rion, wf. [recuda, Latin. ] The 
act of lying or leaning. 

Whereas our tranflation renders it fitting, it can- 
not have that illation, tor the French and Italian 
tranflations exprefs neither polition of feifion or 
recubation. brows, 

Recy'Le, for Recor. [reculer, French. ] 
Spenfer. 


Recu’mMBency, m f. (from recambent. } 
1. The pofture of lying or leaning. 

In that memorable thew of Germapsicus, twelve 
elephants danced unta the found of muhck , and after 
laid them down in tricliniums, or places of feitival 
recumbency, Brown. 

2. Rett; repofe. 

When the mind has heen once hatstuated to this 
lazy »ečumórncy and fatisfadtion oe the obvious 
furlacc of things, it is in danger to reft fatisied there. 

Laite. 
RECU'MBENT. adj. [recumbens, Latin.) 
Lying; leaning. 

The Roman recumbent, or more ptoperly accum- 
bent, pofture ineuting was introduced after the fart 
Punick war. Arbutban, 

RECUPERATION, u. /. [recuperatio, Lat. ] 
The recovery of a thing loft. 

Recu’pERaTtive, or RECU’PERATORY. 
adj, [from recuperation.) Belonging to 
FeCOVETY’. 

Jo Recu'r. V. #. [recurro, Latin. } 

1. To come back to the thought; to revive 


in the mind. 

The idea, I have once had, will be uochangeably 
the fame, as long as it recurs the fame in my me- 
mory. Locke. 

In this life the thoughts of God and a future ttate 
often offer themfelves to us; they often fpring up in 
our minds, and when expellcd, recur again, Calamy. 

A line of the golden verfes of the Pythagoreans 
recurring on the memory, hath often guarded youth 
from a temptation tovice. Watts, 

When any word has been ufed to fignify an idea, 
that old idea will recur in the mind when the word 
is heard. Watts. 

2. [recourir, Fr.) To have recourle to; to 


take refuge in. 

If to avoid fucceffica in eternal exiftence, they 
recur to the punctum ftans of the fchools, they will 
thereby very little help us to a more pofitive idea of 
infinite duration. Locke. 

The fecord caufe we kmow, but trouble not oure 
felves to recur to the frit. Hake, 

To Recu're. v.a. [re and cure.) To 
recover from ficknefs or labour. Not ia 


ufe. 
Through wife handling and fair governance, 
J him recurcd to a better will, 
Purged from drugs of foul intemperance. Spenfer. 
Phebus pure 
In weern waves his weary wagon did recwre, Spenf, 
With one look fhe doth my life ditmay, 


And with another doth it ftraightrecure. Spenfer. 
‘The wanton boy wasdhortly well secu 'd _ 
Of that his malady. Spenfere 


Thy death’s wound 
Which hewho comes thy Saviour fhali recure, 
Not by deftroyizg Satan, but his works 
In thee and in thy feed. Milon, 
RECU’'RE. 2. fe Recovery; remedy. 

Whatfoever fell into the enemies hands, was lof 
without recurve: the old men were fain, the ‘young 
men led away into captivity. Kalle, 

RECU'RRENCE, l x. fa [from recurren. } 
Recu/rrency. $ Return, 

Although the opinion at prefent be well fupprefi-d, 
yet, from fome ttrings or tradition and fruitful recur- 
rence of error, it may revive in the next generation. 

Brown, 

RECU/RRENT. adj. (recurrent, French ; 

recurrens, Latin.) Returning from time 
to time. 

Next to lingering durable pains, fhort intermite 
tent or {wilt recurrent pains precipitate patierts unto 
confumptions. urecy, 

Recursion. 2. fa [ recurfus, Lat.] Return, 

One of the affiftants told the recurfiens of the 

other pendulum hanging in the tree air. Beye. 
Recurva'tTion. ) ze f. [recurve, Latin. } 
Recu/rvity. Flexure backward. 

Alcending tilt into a capfulary recepiion of the 
breaft bone by a ferpentine recur vation, it afcendeth 
again into the peck. Brews, 
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PECU'RVOUS: «dy. [recurcxs, Lat.] Bent 
backward. 
i have not obferved tails in all; but in others I 


have obferved long recurvous tails, longer than their 
badies. Derbam. 


Recu’sant. 72. f. [recufans, Latin.) One 
that refufes any terms of communion or 
fociety. 

They demand of the lords, that no recufanr \ord 


might have a vote in paffing that act. Clarendon. 
All that are recufants ot holy rites. Holyday. 


Were all corners ranfacked, what a multitude of 
recujants (hould we tind upon a far diflering account 
from that of confcierce ! Decay of Piety. 

Jo Recu’se. a. n. [recufer, Fr. recufo, 
Lat.) To refufe. A juridical word. 


The humility, as well of underitanding as man- 
ners of the fathers, will not let them be troubled, 
“whenthey are recufed as judges. Digby. 
A judge may proceed notwithitanding my appeal, 
unlefs 1 reca/e him as a fufpected judge. Aylife. 


RED. adj. | from the old Saxon, ped ; rbud, 
Welfh. As the town of Hertford, Mr. 
Camden, in his Britannia, noteth, firft 
was called, by the Saxons, Herudford, 
the rud ford, or the red ford or water; 
high Dutch, 722; from the Gr. tevdeor ; 
French, rouge; Italian, rubro; from the 
Latin, ruber, Peacham,| Of the colour 


of blood, of one of the primitive colours, | 


which is fubdivided into many ; as fcar- 
let, vermilion, crimfon. 

Look I fo pale ? 
—Ay, andno man in the prefence, 

But his ved colour hath forfook his cheeks. Shak/p. 
Biing me the faireft creature northward born, 
To prove whofe blood is redae/?. Shakfpeare. 

His eyes thall be red with wine, and his teeth 
white with milk. Genefis. 

His eyes dart forth red flames which fcare the 

night, 
And with wore fires the trembling ghofts affright. 
Conley. 

Th’ angelick fquadron turn’d fiery red. Milton. 

If red lead and white paper be placed in the red 
light of the coloured fpettrum, made in a dark 
chamber by the refraction of a prifm, the paper will 
appear more lucid than the red lead, and therefore 
reflects the red maxing rays more copioufly than red 
lead dorh: * Newton's Opticks. 

The fixth red was at firit of a very fair and lively 
fcarler, and fadn atter of a brighter colour, being very 
pure and brifk, andthe bek of all the reds. Newson. 

W ħy heavenly truth, 
And moderation fair, were the red marks 
Of fuperfition's fcourge. Themin. 
Yo REDA'RGUE. ©. a. [redarguo, Latin. | 
‘Yo refute. Not in ufe. 

The lait wittingly redargues the pretended finding 
of coin, graved with the image of Auguftus Cæfar, 
in the American mines. ` Hakewirl. 

RepBERRIED rub cafia.n. f A plant. 
ít is male and female in different plants: the 
male hath flowers confitting of many ftamina or 
threads, without any petals; thefe are always {teril : 
the temale plants, which have no confpicuous power, 
produce fpherical berries, in which are included nuts 
of the fame form. Miller. 
Re'psreast. 2. f. A {mall bird, fo named 
from the colour of its breaft. 

No byorial this pretty babe 
Of any man receives, 

Bur robin redbreajè painfully 
Did cover him with leaves. CAildren.in the Wood, 

Theredbreasé, facted to the houthold gods, 

Pays to trulted man his aanual vift. Toomfon. 
RE'DCOAT. noje A name of contempt tor 
a foldier. 
The fearful paffenger, who travels late, 
Shakes at the moonhhine thado of a ruth, 
and fees a redcous tife from cv'ry buh. Dryden. 


Yo Re DDEN. V. a. [trom rede) To make 
red. 
In aheav'n ference, refulgent arms appear 


RED 
Red! abig the (kiee, and glitt’ring all around, 
The temper'd metals clath. 
To Re'pDEN. v. 2. To grow red. 
With hame they redden’d, and with fpight grew 


pale. Dryden, 
Turn upon the ladies in the rit, 
And it they redden, you are fure "tis wite Addison. 


The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 
The red’ning orange and the {welling grain. Adais. 
For me the balm thall bleed, and amber flow, 
The coral rezsen, and the rudy glow. Pepe. 
Appius reds at each word you {peak, 
And ttares, tremendous, with a threat‘ning eye, 
Like fome fierce tyrant in old tapettry. 
Re'ppisH. adj. [ from red, | Somewhat 
red. 
A bright fpot, white and fomewhat reddi. 
Leviticus, 
RE'DDISHNESS. x. /. [from reddih.] Ten- 
dency to rednefs. 
Two parts of copper and one of tin, by fufion 
brought into one mals, the whitenefs of the tin is 
more confpicuous than the reddi/hne/s of the copper. 


Boyle. 
Reppi'tTionx, a. fe [from reddo, Latin. } 
Reftitution. 

She is reduced to a perfect obedience, partly by 
voluntary redtition and defire of protection, and 
partly by conquett. Howel, 

RE'DDITIVE. adj. [redtitivus, Lat.) An- 
fwering to an interrogative, A term of 
grammar, 


RE'DDLE. z. f. A fort of mineral earth, 
remarkably heavy, and of a fine florid, 
though not deep red colour. 

Reddie is an earth of the metal kind, of a taler- 
ably clofe and even texture: its furtace is {mooth 
and fomewt:at gloily, and it is foft and un€tuous to 
the touch, (taining the fingers very much: in 
England we have the fine{t in the world. Hill, 

REDE. x. fe [næd, Sax.] Counfel; advice. 
Not ufed. 


Do not as fome ungracious paftors do, 
Shew me the fteep and thorny way to heaven ; 
Whilft he a puft and recklels libertine, 
Himielf the primrofe path of dalliance treads, 
And recks not his own rede, Sbak/peare, 


To Reve. v. a. fnxdan, Sax.] To advife. 
l rede thee hence to remove, 
Leit thou the price of my difpleafure prove. Spen/. 


To REDEE'M. v. a. [redimo, Latin. | 
1. Toranfom; to relieve from forfeiture 
or captivity by paying a price. 
The kinfman faid, I cannot redeem it for myfelf, 
left 1 mar mine inheritance. Rush, 
2. To refcue; to recover, 
It, when I am laid intothe tombs 
I wake before the time that Romeo 
Comes to redeem me, there's a fearful point. Shak/, 
Thy father 
Levied an army, weening to redeem 
And re-inttal me in the diadem, 
Th’ almighty from the grave 
Hath me redeem'’d; he will the humble fave. 
Sandys. 
Redeem Ifrael, O God, out of all his troubles. 
Pfam. 
Redecm from this reproach my wand’ring ghoit. 
Dryden. 
3. To recompenfe ; to compenfate ; to make 


amends for. 

Waywardly proud; and therefore bold, becaufe 
extremely faulty ; and yet having no good thing to 
redecm thefe. Sidney. 

‘This feather ftirs, fhe lives ; if it he fo, 

It is achance which does redeem all lorrows 
That ever l have felt. Shakfpeare. 

Having committed a fault, he became the more 
obfequious and pliant to redee it. Wotton, 

Think it not hard, it at fo cheap a rate 
You caa fecure the conttancy of tate, 

Whole kinduefs fent what docs your malice feem, 
By leifer ilis the greater to redeem. Dryden. 


4. Lo free by pay ing an atonement. 


Shak/peare. 


Dryden. 


Pope. | 


RED 


Thou haft one daughter, P 
Who refeems nature from the general cure, 
Which twain have brought her to. Shak/peare, 
5. To pay the penalty of. 
Which of you wili be mortal to redeem 
Man’s mortal crime ? Milton. 
6. To pertorm the work of univerfal 
redemption; to confer the ineftimable 
benefit of reconciliation to God. 
Chrif redeemed us from the curfe. Galatians. 
REDEE MABLE, adj, (from redeem.) Capa- 
ble of redemption. 
| REDEE'MABLENESS. 2. / [from redeeme 
able.| The ttate of being redeemable. 
REDEEMER. x. f. [from redeem, | 
Ie One who ranfoms or redeems; a ran- 
fomer. 
She inflamed him fo, ( 
That he would algates with Pvrocles fight, 
And his redeemer challeng'd tor his foe, 
Becaufe he had not well maintain'd his right. Spenf. 
2. The Saviour of the world. 
I every day expect an embailage 
From my redeemer to redeem me hence ; 
And now in peace my foul fhall part to heav'n. 
Shak/peare. 
Man’s friend, his mediator, his defign’d 
Both ranfom and redeemer voluntary. Milton: 
When faw we thee any wav dittreffed, and relieved 
thee ? will be the quettion of thole, to whom heaven 
iefelf will be at the lait day awarded, as having 
minittred to their redeemer. Boyle. 
To Revevi’ver. v. a. [re and deliver. ] 
To deliver back, 
I have remembrances of sours, 
That I have longed long to readiacr, Shak/peare. 
Initruments judicialiy exhibited, are not of the 
acts of courts; and therefore may be rededivered on 
the demand of the perfon that cxhibited them. 
Ayliffe. 
REDELI'VERY, z. f. [from redeliver.| The 
act of delivering back, 
Jo REDEMA'ND, v. a. [redemander, Fr, 
ve and demand.) To demand back. 
Threefcore attacked the place where they were 
kept in cuftody, and retcued them: the duke re- 
demands his priloners, but receiving excufes, relolved 
to himfclf jultices Addifon. 


REDEMPTION, #. f. [redemption, French ; 
redemptio, Latin. | 
1. Ranfome; releafe. 
Unter darknels his place 
Ordain'd without redempricn, without end. BTilrc2. 
2. Purchafe of God’s favour by the death 
of Chrift. 
1 charge you, as you hope to have redemption, 
‘That you depart, and lay no hands on me. | Sdak/ps 
The Saviour fon be glorify’d, 
Who for lott man’s redemption dy’d. Dryden, 
The falvation of our fouls may be advanced, by 
firmly believing the myfteries of our redemption ; ard 
by imitating the example of thole primitive patterns 
of piety. Nelfor. 
REDE'MPTORY. adj. [from redempius, Lat. } 
Paid for ranfome. 
Omega fings the exequies, 
And Hector’s redemptory price. Chapman, 
Re’pcum. 2. f. [trom red and gum] A 
difeafe of children newly born. 
RE'DHOT. adj, [red and bot.) Heated to 
rednefs. 
Tron redbot burneth and confumeth not. Bacon, 
ls not tire a body heated fo hot as to emit light 
copioufly ? for what elte is a redbut iron than fire? 
and what elfe is a burning coal than redhot wood ? 
Newton, 
The redhot metal hiffes in the lake. Pope. 
REDIUNTEGRATE., adj. [redintegratus, 
Lat ] Reftored; renewed; made new, 
Charles vine. received the kingdom of France in 
flourifhing eltate, being redintegrate in thote princie 
pal members, which anciently had been portions of 


RED 


af the erswn, and were afer diftevered: fo as they 
remained oaly in homage, and not in luvereigaty. 

Bacon. 

REDINTEGRA rion. a. fe [from redinte- 


grate. | 
1. Renovation; reftoration. 

They kept the feat indeed, but with the leven of 
malice, and abfurdly commemorated the redintegra- 
ticn al his natural body, by mutilating and dividing 
his myftical. Decay of Piety. 

2. Redintegration chymifts call the rettoring 
any mixed body or matter, whofe form 
has been deftroyed, to its former nature 
and conftitution. Quincy. 

bie but prefcribes as a bare chynaical purification 
of nitre, what I teach as a philofophical reJintrgra- 
tiun of it. Boyle. 

Re'preand, v. f. [red and fead,] Minium ; 
lead calcined. 

Vo draw with dry colours, make long pattils, by 
grinding red'ead with trong wort, and fo roll them 
up into long tolls like pencils, drying them in the 
fun. Peachant, 

Re'pness, 2. f. [from red.) The quality 
of being red. 

There was a pretty redve/sin his lips. Shak /peare. 

In the red fea mot apprehend a material redncfs, 
from whence they derive its common denomination. 

Brown, 

The plowing rednefs of the berries vies with the 
verdure of their leaves. Speator. 

Re'DOLENCE. } x. f. {from redolent. | sweet 


Re'DOLENCY. {cent. 

We have all the redz/erce of the perfumes we burn 
upon his altars. Boyle. 

Their flowers attra fpiders with their redolency. 

Mortimer. 
RE'DOLENT. adj. [redolens, Lat.] Sweet 
of fcent. 

Thy love excels the joys of wines 
Thy odours, O how redvlent! Sandys. 

Jo ReDou'BLE. ve a. [redeubler, Fr. re 
and double. | 
re To repeat in return. 

So ended the; and all the ret around 

To her redoubled that her underfong. 
2. To repeat often, 

They were 
As cannons overcharg’d with double cracks, 
So they redoubled Rrokes upon the foe. 
Shak/peare. 

3. To increafe by addition of the fame 

quantity over and over. 

Mimas and Parnaflus fweat, 

And Etna rages with redoubled heat. Addifon. 
Jo Repou’BLeE. vx To become twice 
as much. 

If we coafider, that our whole eternity is to take 
ws colour from thole hours which we here employ 
in virtue or vice, the argument redowb/es upon usp 
for putting in practice this method of paffing away 
our ume. Spectator. 

Repou'st. n.f, [ reduit, redoute, Fr. ridstta, 
Italian.} The outwork of a fortification; 
a fortrefs. 


Sperfer. 


Every great thipis as an impregnable fort, and our 


fafe and commodious ports are as redowbrs to fecure 
them. Bacon, 
Revou Erase. adj. [redoubtable, ¥r.] 
Formidable; terrible to foes. 
The enterprifing Mr. Lintot, the redoubradle 
rival. of Mr. Tonfon, overtook. me.. Pope, 
Revovu'steD. adj, [redoubté, Fr.) Dread; 
awful; formidable. Not in ule. 
His kingdom's feat Cleopclis is red, 
There to obtain fome fuch redoubted knight, 
T hat parents dear from tyrant’s power debvepmight. 
Opener, 
So far be mine, my mof redoubred lord, i 
As my true fervice {hall deferve your love, 
Shak{peare. 
Jo REDOU'ND. v 2. [ redundo, Lat. | 


te To be fent back by reaction, 
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T'he evil, foon 
Driven back, redornded, as a flood, on thofe 
From whom it fprung. Milton. 
Nor hope to be myfelf lefs miferahle, 
By what l feck, but others to make fuch 
As I, though thereby worfe to me redound. Milton. 
2, To conduce in the confequence. 

As the care of our nstional commerce red: usrds 
more to the riches and profperity of the publick than 
any other act of government, the ftate of it fliould 
be marked out in every particular reign with greater 
diltin&ion. Addifon, 

He had drawn many obfervations together, which 
very much redound to the honour of this prince. 

Addifon. 

The honour done to our religion ultimately re- 

dounds to God the author of it. Rogers. 
3. To proceed in the confequence. 

As both thefe monfters will devour great quanti- 
ties of paper, there will no {mall ufe redound from 
them to that manufacture. Addifon. 

To REDRE’SS. v. a. [redreffer, Fr.] 
1. To fet sight ; to amend. 
In yonder {pring of rofes, 
Pind what to redrefs till noon. Milten. 
2. To relieve ; to remedy ; toeafe. It is 
fometimes ufed of perfons, but more pro- 
perly of things. 

She fele with me, what I felt of my captivity, 
and {treight laboured to redrefs my pain, which was 
her pain. Sidney. 

Yis thine, O king! th’ afflited to redre/s. 

Dryden. 

Lighter affronts and injuries Chrift commands us 

not to rédre/s by law, but to bear with patience, 
Kettlewell. 

In countries of freedom, princes are bound to pro- 
tect their fubyedts in liberty, property, and religion, 
to receive their petitions, and redre/s their Brmrances À 

Wfl. 
Repre'ss, x. f. {from the verb.} 
1. Reformation ; amendment. 
To feek reformation of evil laws is commendable, 


but for us the more.geceflary isa fpeedy redrefs of» 


ourfelves. 
2. Relief ; remedy. 
No humble fuitor, prefs to fpeak for right ; 
No, not a man comes for redres to thee, Shab f. 
Such people as break the law of nations, all 
nations are interefted to fuporefs, confidering that 
the particular ttates, being the delinquents, can give 
noredrefs. Bacon, 
Griet, finding no redrefs, ferment and rage, 
Nor lefs than wounds immedicable, 
Rankle, and fefter, and gangrene 
To black mort:hcation. Milon, 
A few may complain without resfon; but there 
is occafion for redref/s when the cry is univerfal. 
Davenant. 


Hooker, 


3. One who gives relief. 

Fair Majefty, the refuge and redre/s 

Ot thofe wham tate purfues, and wants opprefs. 

Dryden, 

Reore'ssive. adj. [from redre/s.} Suc- 

couring ; affording remedy. A word 

not authorized. 

The generous band, 

Who, touch'd with human woe, redrepive fearch'd 

Into the horrors of the gloomy jail. Thamfon. 
To REDSEA'R. vw. m [red and fear} A 

term of workmen, 

If iron be too cold, it will not feel the weight of 
the hammer, when it will not batter under tbe ham- 
mer ; and if it be too hot, it will redicar, that is, 
break or crack under the hammer. Moxon, 

Re'psHaNk. n, f. [red and frank, | 

1. This feems to be a contemptuous appel- 
lation for fome of the people of Scot- 
land. 

Hefent over his brother Edward with a power of 
Scots and red/hanks unto liclaud, whese they pot 
footing. Spenfer. 

2. A bird. Ainfoworth, 


REDSTART, or RE'DTAIL, mf. [pheni- 
curus, Lat.) A bird, 


R ED 


Re'psTreak, 2. f. (red and fireak.| 9 


1, An apple. 

The redfireak, of all cyder freit, hath obtained 
the preference, being but a kind of wilding, ‘ard 
though kept long, yct is never pleating to the palate 3 
there are feveral forts of redfreck : tome forts of 
them have red veins running through the vhole 
fruit, which is eftcemed to give the cyder the ricHet 
tinture. Mortimer, 

2. Cider preffed from the recftreak, 
Ridffreak he quaffs beneath the Chianti vine, 
Gives Lufcaa yearly for thy Scudmore’s wine. 
Smi’h, 
To REDUCE. v, a. [reduca, Lat. reduire, 
French. ] 


re To bring back. Obfolete. 


Abate the edge of traitors, gracious ford } 
That would reduce thefs bloody days again. 


Sbah/peares 
2, To bring to the former ftate. 
It were but juft 
And equal to reduce me to my duft, 
Defirous to refign and render back 
All I receiv’d. Rion. 


3. To reform from any diforder. 

That temper in the archbithop, who licenfed 
their mot pernicious writings, lett his fuceciMfor a 
very difficult work to do, to reforin and reduce a 
church into order, that had been fo leng neglected, 
and fo ill filled, Clarendor, 

4. To bring into any ftate of diminution. 

A diaphanous body, reduced to very minute parts, 

thereby acquires many little furfaces in a narrow 


compals, Boyle, 
Hisire will quite confume us, and reduce 
To nothing this effential, Miltoe. 


The ordinary (mallet meafure is looked on as an 
unit in number, when the mind by divifion would 
reduce them into lels fractions. Locke. 

şe To degrade; to impair in dignity. 

There ıs nothing fo bad, but aman may lay 
hold of fomething about it, that will afford matter 
of excufe ; nor nothing fo excellent, but a man may 
fatten upon fomething bcionging to it, whereby tə 


reduce it. ‘ Tikoifon. 
6. To bring into any fate of mifery or 
meannefs, 3 


The moft prudent part was his moderation and 
indulgence, not reducing them to defperation. 


Arbuthnot, 
q. To fubdue. 


Under thee, as head fupreme, 
Thrones, princedoms, pow'rs, dominions T reduce. 
Allon, 
§. To bring into any ftate more within 
reach or power. 


To have this proje& ecduced to practice, there 
feems to want nothing, 


‘To reclaiin to order. 
There lett defert utmoft hell, 
Reduc'd in careful watch round their metropolis. 
Ali'ton. 

1c. To fubje&t to a rulc; to bring into a 
clafs; as, the infedts are reducea tå tribes; 
the variations of language are reduced to 
rules. 

REDU'CEMENT. 2. f. [from redace.) The 
act of bringing back, fubduing, reform- 
ing, ordiminilining p red v@ion. 

The navy received bicie trom pope Sixtus, a4 
was affigned as an apottolical million tor thereducce 
ment of this kingdom to the obedicace ot Rome, 

Bacon. 

Repu'cer. #.f, (from reduce. |» One that 
reduces. 

They could not learn to digeft, that the man, 
which they folong had ufed to matk their own apre- 
tites, fhould now be the redscer of them inio order, 

Sidney. 

Repu'ciBLe. ad; (from reduce.) Poflie 

ble to be reduced. 

All law that a man is obliged by, is »edueiale to 
the law of natuze, the poGiive law of God ing 
ZR 2 
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“word, and the law of man enaĝed by the civil ( Jo REDU/PLICATE. v. a, [ve and dupli- 


power. South. 

Actions that promote fociety and mutual fellow- 
hip, feem reducible to a pronenefs to do good to 
others, and aready feafe of any good done by others 

South. 

All the parts of painting are reducidle into thefe 
mentioned by our author. Dryden. 

If minerals are not convertible into another fpecies, 
though of the fame genus, much lefs can they be 
{urmiled reducidve into a fpecies of another cenus. 

Harvey. 

Our damps in England are reducible to the lufo- 

cating or the fulminatir.2. Wiis dteward. 
Repu'ctBreness. x. f. (from reducible. | 
Quality of being reducible. 

Spirit of wine, by its pungent tafte, and efpecially 
by its reducibl:zeji, according to Helmont, into 
alcali and water, fcems to be as well ot a faline asa 
fulphureous nature. Boyle. 


REDU'CTION, », fo [redudtion, Fr. from 
redudas, Lat. | 

r The at of reducing; ftate of being 
reduced. 

Some will have thefe years to be but months; 
but we have no certain evidence chat they ufed to 
account a month a year; and if we had, yet ehat 
veduéiion will not ferve. Hale. 

Every thing vifibly tended to the redu@ion of his 
facred majefty, and all nerions in their feveral (tations 
began to make way and prepare for it. Fell. 

2. In arithmetick, reduion brings two or 
more numbers of diferent denominations 
into one denomination. Cocker. 


ReDVU'CTIVE., adj. [reductif, Ft. redufus, 
Lat.| PMaving the power of reduciag. 
It is ufed as a fubftantive by Hale. 


Thus far concerning thefe reduéives by inunda- 
tions and conflagrations. Origin of Mankind. 


Repu'crivery. adv. [trom reductive.) 
By reduétion; by confequence. 
If they be our fuperiors, then ‘tis modefty and 
reverence to all fuch tn general, at leaf reduively. 
Hammond. 
Orther niceties, though they are not matter of 
con{ciencc, fingly aud apart, are yet fo reduclively ; 
that is, though they are not foin the abitract, they 
become foby affinity and connection. LL’ Efrenge. 


RebDu/NDANCE. laf [redundantia, eats 
Reou'npancy. (° from redundant. | Su- 


perfuity ; fuperabundance ; exuberance. 
The caufe of generation feemeth to be fulnefs ; 
for generation is from redundancy: this fulnefs 
arifeth from the nature of the creature, if it be hot, 
and moilt and fanguine ; or from plenty of food. 
Bac:n. 
It isa quality, that confines a man wholly within 
himfelf, leaving him void of that principle, which 
alone {hould difpofe hiin to communicate and impart 
thole redundancies of good, that hes pofiefled of. 
Sout. 
I fhall how our poet's redundance of wit, jultnefs 
of comparifons, and elegance of defcriptions. 
Garb 
Labour ferments the humours, cafts them into 
their proper channels, and throws off redundancies. 
Addifen 
REDUNDANT. adj. [redundans, Lat. ] 
1, Superabundant; exuberant; fuperflu- 
ous. 
His head, 
With burnith’d neck of verdant gold, erect 
Amidft his circling fpires, that on the grafs 
Floated redundant. Milton. 
Notwithftanding the redundant oil in fithes, they 
do not encreafe fat fo much as fleth. Arbutonet. 
a. Ufing more words or images than are 
ufeful. 
Where the authors redundant, mark thoie para- 
graphs to be retrenched ; when he trifes, abandon 
thole paffages. Watts. 


Repu NDANTLY, adv. [from redundant, | 
Superfluoufly ; fuperabundanily, 
3 


cate.| To double, 
REDUPLICATION, n, f. [from redupli- 
cate.) The aét of doubling. 

This is evident, when the mark of exclufion is 
put ; as when we fpeak of a white thing, addıng the 
reduplication, as white ; which excludes all other 
confiderations. Digby. 


REDU'PLICATIVE. adj. [reduplicatif, Fr. 
from reduplicate. | Double. 
Syme logicians mention reduplicative propofi- 
tions; as men, comfidered as men, are rational crea- 
tures; i, €. becaufe they are men. Watts. 


RE'DWING. 2. f. (turdus ilacrs.] A bird. 

Ainfavarih, 

To REE. wa. [I know not the etymology. ] 
To riddle ; to fift. 

After malt is well rubbed and winnowed, you muft 

then rec it over in a feve. Mortimer. 

To Ree'cuo. vw. z. [re and echo.) ‘To 

echo back. 


Around we ftand, a melancholy train, 
And a loud groan reechocs from the main. 


Ree'cuy. adj. [from reech, corruptly 
formed from reek] Smoky; footy ; 
tanned. 

Let him, for a pair of reechy kiffes, 
Make you to ravel all this matter out, Shak/peare. 
The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richeft lockram "bout her reechy neck. 
Sbakfpeare. 


REED. z. f. [neod, Sax. ried, German ; 
arunda, Lat. | 

t. A hollow knotted ftalk, which grows .in 
wet grounds. 

A reed is diltinguithed from the graffes by its mag- 
nitude, and by its having a firm ftein ; the fpecies 
are, the large manured cane or reed, the fugarcane, 
the common reed, the variegated reed, the Bambu 
cane, and dark red reed. Miller. 

This Derceta, the mother of Semiramis, was 
fometimes a reclufe, and falling in love with a 
goodly young man, fhe was by him with child, 
which, for fear of extreme punifhment, fhe conveyed 
away and cauled the fame to be hidden among the 
high reeds which grew on the banks of the lake. 

Raleigh. 

The knotty bulrufh next in order tood, 

And all within of reeds a trembling wood. Dryden. 
2. A {mall pipe, made anciently of a reed. 
I'll {peak between the change of man and boy 

With a reed voice. ~ Shat/peare. 

Arcadian pipe, the paftoral reed 

Of Hermes. Milton. 
. Anarrow, as made of a reed headed. 

When the Parthian turn’d his teed, 
And trom the holtile camp withdrew 3 

With cruel fkill the backward reed 
He fent; and as he fled, he flew. 

Ree'pevp. adj. [from reed.) 
with reeds. 
Where houfes be reeded, 
Now pare off the mofs, and go beat in the reed. 
Tuffer. 
Ree'pEN. adj. [from reed.] Confifting of 
reeds. 

Honey in the fickly hive infufe, 
Through reeden pipes. Dryden. 

REED-GRASS. x. f. [from reed and grafs ; 
Jarganion, Lat.) A plant, bur reed. 

To RER'DIFY., v. a. [reedifier, Fr. re-and 
edify.) To rebuild; to build again. 

The ruin’d walls he did reedify. Spenfer. 

This monument five hundred years hath ttoou, 
Which I have fumptuoufly veedified, Sbak/peare. 

The Æolians, who repeopled, reedified lium- 


Sandys. 
The houfe of God they firt reedify. Milton. 


Ree'pvess. adj.[trom reed.) Being with- 
out reeds. 
Youths tomb'd before their parents were, 
Whoin foul Cocytus’ reed/e/s banks enclofe. May. 


Po pe. 


Prior. 


Covered 


REG 


Reedy. adj, (from reed.) Abounding 
with reeds. 
The fportive flaod in two divides, 
And forms with erring ftreams the reedy ifles. 
Biazez more. 
Th’ adjoining brook, now fretting o'er a rcck, 
Now fearcely moving through a reedy pool. 
Thumfes. 
REEK. z. f- (nec, Sax. reuke, Dutch. } 
1. Smoke ; feam ; vapour. 
Tis as hateful to me as the reeg of a lime kiln. 
Sbhakfpeare. 
2. {reke, German, any thing piled up. | A 
pile of corn or hay, commonly pro- 
nounced rick, 
Nor barns at home, nor reeks are rear’d abroad. 
Dryden. 
The covered reek, much in ufe wettward, mutt 
necds prove of great advantage in wet harvefts. 
Mozxtimer. 
To REEK. V. ze [pecan, Sax.| To imoke; 
to team; to emit vapour. 
To the battle came he; where he did 
Run reeking o'er the lives of men, as if 
*T were a perpetual fpoil. Séak/peare, 
Dying like men, though buried in your dunghills, 
They (hall be fam'd 5 tor there the fun fhall greet 
them, 
And draw their honours recking up to heav’n. 
Shukfpeare, 
I found me laid 
In balmy fweat ; which with his beams the fun 
Seon dry’d, and on the reeking moifture fed. 
Milton, 
Love one defcended from a race of tyrants, 
Whofe blood yet reeks on my avenging fword. 
Smith, 
Ree'ky. adj. [from reck.] Smoky ; tan- 
ned ; black. 
Shut me in a charnel houfe, 
O’ercover‘d quite with dead men’s rattling bones, 
With recky thanks and yellow chaplefs fkulls. 
Shakipeare. 
REEL. x. f. (neol, Sax. | A turning frame, 
upon which yarn is wound into fkains 
from the {pindle. 


Jo REEL. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
gather yarn off the f{pindle. 
lt may be ufeful for the reeling of yarn. Wilkins. 


Ta REEL. v n, [rollen, Dutch; ragla, 
Swedith.} ‘Yo ftagger; to incline in 
walking, firft to one fide and then to the 


other. Spen/er has applied it to the feet. 
Him when his miftrefs proud perceiv'd to fall, 
While yet his feeble feet tor faintnefs ree/'d, 
She ’gan call, help Orgoglio ! Fairy Queens 
What news in this our tott’ring ftate ? 
— Irt is a reeling world, 
And I believe it will never ftand upright, 
Vill Richard wear the garland. Shakfpeare. 
Itis amifs to fit 
And keep the turn of tipling with a flave, 
Torce! the itreets at noon. Shak/peare, 
‘They ree? to and fro, and ‘tagger like a drunken 
man. Pfalms, 
Grope in the dark, and to no feat confine 
Their wand’ring feet; but rec/ as drunk with wine. 
Sandys. 
He with heavy fumes oppreft, 
Reel’d from the palace, and retir'd to reft. 
Should he hide his face, 
Th’ extinguith'd ftars would loofening reel 
Wide from their fpheres. ‘Thomfon, 
Reeve'cTion, v, fe [re and election. } 
Repeated election. 
Several aéts have been made, and rendered inef- 
fectual, by leaving the power of vesele&ivn open. 
Swift. 
To REE'NACT. V, a. [re and enad.) To 
enact anew. 
The conttrution of thips was forbidden to fena- 
tors, by a law mide by Claudius the tribune, and 


recnacied by the Julian law ot concefiions. 
Arouihrcta 


Pope, 


REF 


Jo Reenro'rce. v. a. [re and enforce] 
To ttrengthen with new afiiftance or 
fupport. 


The French have reenforc'd their fcatter'd men. 
Shat{peare, 
They ufed the ttones to reenforce the picr. 
Hayward. 

The pretence of a friend raifes fancy, and reen- 

forces realon. Coie. 
REENFO'RCEMENT, #. f. [re and enforce- 

ment. ] 
1. Freh afitance; new help. 

Alone he enter'd 

The mortal gate o° th’ city, which he painted 

With fhunleis deftiny ; aidlefs came off, 

And with a fudden reenforcement ttrack 

Cajoli like a planet. Shak{peare. 

They require a fpecial reenforcement of found 
endoctrinating to fet them right. Milton. 

What reenforcement we may gain from hope. 

Nion. 
2. Iterated enforcement. 

The words are a reiteration or reenfurcement of a 

corollary. Ward, 
Jo REENJO'Y, v, a. [re and enjoy.] To 
enjoy anew or a fecond time. 

The calmnefs of temper Achilles reenyoyed, is 
only an effect of the revenge which ought to have 
preceded. Pope. 

Jo REE'NTER. v. a. [re and exter. } 


enter again ; to enter anew. 

With opportune excurfion, we may chance 
Reenter heav'n. Milton. 

The fiery fulphurous vapours feek the centre from 
whence they proceed ; that is, reenter agaia. 

Mortimer. 
Jo REENTHRO'NE, v. a. To replace in a 
throne. 

He difpofes in my hands the fcheme 
To reentbrone the king. _ Southern. 

REENTRANCE. wm f [re and entrance, | 
The act of entering again. 

Their repentance, although not their firft en- 
trance, is notwithRanding the frit ftep of their reen- 
trance into life. Hogker. 

The pores of the brain, through the which the 
fpirits before took their courfe, are more eafily 
opened tothe fpirits which demand reentrance. 

Glanville. 
Ree/rmouse, x. f. [hnenemuy, Sax.) A 
bat. See REARMOUSE. 
To REESTA‘BLISH. v. a. [re and efla- 
blib.] To ettabhith anew. 

To recfablifh the right of lineal fuccetfion to pa- 
ternal government, is to puta man in pollefiion of 
that government which his fathers did enjoy. 

Locke. 
Peace, which hath for many years been banithed 
the chriltian world, will be {peedily reæeflab/ bed. 
Smalridge. 
ReEFSTA‘/ELISHER. w. f. [from recfablye. | 
One that recfablithes. 


REESTA'BLISHMENT. xe f. [from recha- 
blife.| The a& of reettablifhing; the 
ftate of being reeftablifhed ; reftaura- 
tion. 

The Jews made fuch a powerful effort for their 
reeflablifoment under Barchocab, in the reign of 
Adrian, as fhook the whole Roman empire. 


Addison. 


Reeve.» f, [xenepa, Sax.] A fteward, 
Obfolete. 


The receve, miller, and cook, are diftinguifhed. 
Dryden. 


To REFKA'MINE. w. a [re and examine. | 


To examine anew, 
Spend the time in reexamining more duly your 
caule. Tooker. 


To REFE'CT. v.a. [refedus, Lat.] To 
retrefh; to reftore after hunger or fatigue. 


Not in ufe. 
A.man in the moaing is lighter in the fecale, 


‘Vo | 


REF 


becaufe in feep fome pounds have perfpired ; ang 
is alfo lighter unto himfelf, becaufe he is refesded. 
Broten., 
REFE'CTION. u. f. [reftãwn, Fr. from 
refe&io. Lat.] Refrefhment after hun- 
er or fatigue. 

After adraughtof wine, a man may feem lighter 
in himfelf from fudden refeEtion, though he be 
heavier in the balaace, from a ponderous addition. 

Brown. 

Fatting is the diet of angels, the fond and refeé?ion 


of fouls, and the richest alimentof grace. South. 
For (weet refetlisn duc, 
The genial viands let my train renew. Pope. 


Rerve'crory. x. fe [refedtoire, Fr. from 
refec?.| Room of refrefhment ; eating 
room. 

He cells and refecPories did prepare, 
And large provilions laid of winter fare. 
fo REree.¢ a. ar prefclio, Lat. ] 
refute ; to reprefs, 
Friends, not to refcs ye, 
Or any way quell ye, 
Ye aim at a myttery 
Worthy a hiftory. Ren Fonfon, 
It inftructs the fcholar in the various methods of 
difcovering and refelling the fubtile tricks of 
fophifters. Watts, 

To REFE'R, ve a. [refero, Lat. referer, 
French. ] 

1. To difmifs for information or judg- 
ment, 

Thofe caufes the divine hiftorian refers us to, and 
not to any productions out of nothing. Burnet, 

2. To betake to for decifion. 

The heir of his kingdom hath referred herfelf 
unto a poor, but worthy gentleman. Shak/peare. 

3. To reduce to, as to the ultimate end. 

You profefs and practife to refer all things to 
yourfelf. Bacon, 
. To reduce, as to a clafs. 

The falts, predominant in quick lime, we refer 
rather to lixiviate, than acid. Beyde. 

To REFER. v.z 

1. To refpecét; to have relation, 

Of thofe places, that refer to the fhutting and 


opening the abyfs, I take notice of that in Job. 
Burnet. 


Dryden. 
To 


2. To appeal. 
In fuits it 1s good to refer to fome friend of truf. 
Bacon. 


REFEREE 2. /. [from refer.| Oneto 
whom any thing ts referred, 
Referees and arbitrators feldom forget themfelves. 


L' Eftrange. 


Re'FERENCE. wf. [from refer. | 
1. Relation ; refpect ; view toward ; allu- 


fion to. 
The knowledge of that which man is in reference 
unto bimíelf and other things in relation unto man, 
] may term the mother of all thofe principles, which 
are decrees in that law of nature, whereby human 
a¢tions are framed. Hooker. 
Jupiter was the fonof /Etherand Dies; focalled, 
becaufe the one had reference to his celettial condi- 
tions, the other difcovered his natural virtues. 
Raleigh. 
Chriftian religion commands fobriety, temper- 
ance, and moderation, in reference to our appetites 
and palfions. Tid tjon. 
2. Difmiffion to anather tribunal. 
It paffed in England without the lealt reference 
hither. Swift, 
REFERE NDARY. 2. /. [referendus, Latin. | 
One to whofe decifion any thing is re- 


ferred. 
In tuits, it is good to refer to fome friend of tuft ; 
but let him chute well his refereuduries, Bacon. 


To KEFERME NT. v. a. [re and ferment, ] 


‘To ferment anew. 
Th’ admitted nitre agitates the flood, 
Revives its firey and refersnents the blood. Dlackm. 


REFE/RRIBLE, Adj. (from refer. ] Capa- 


REF 
ble of being confidered, as in relation to 


fomething elfe. 

Unto God all parts of time are alike, unto whom 
none are referrible, and all things prefent, unto 
whom nothing is palt or to come, but who is the 
fame yeferday, to-day, and to-morrow. brown. 

To REFI'NE, v. a. [rafiner, Fr.] 
1. To purify; to clear from drofs and 


recrement. 

L will refine them as filver is refined, and will try 
them as gold is tried. Zechuriaa. 

Weigh ev'ry word, and ev’ry thought refine. 

Anonymous. 

The red Dutch currant yiclds a rich juice, to be 
diluted with a quantity of water boiled with refed 
fugar. ‘ Mortimer. 

2. to make elegant; to polih ; to make 
accurate. 

Queen Elizabeth’s time was a golden age for a 
world of resized wits, who honoured poefy with theic 
pens. Peachan, 

Love refines the thoughts, and hath his feat 
In reafon. Milton. 

The fame traditional floth, which renders the 
bodies of children, born trom wealthy parents, weak, 
may perhaps refine their fpirits. Swift. 

To REFI'NE. V, 7% 
1, To improve in point of accuracy or 


delicacy. 
Chaucer refined on Boccace, and mended hia” 
ftories. Dryden. 


Let a lord but own the happy lines ; 
How the wit brightens, how the fenfe refines! Pope. 
2. To grow pure. 
The pure limpid ftream, when foul with ftains, 
Works itfelf clear, and as it runs refines, Addifon. 
3- To affect nicety. 
He makes another paragraph about our refining 
in controverfy, and coming nearer till to the church 
of Rome. Atterbury. 


\REFI'NEDLY, adv. [from refine.) Wih 


affected elegance. 
Will any dog 
Refinedly leave his bitches and his bones 
To turn a wheel? Dryden. 
REFINEMENT. n. f. [from refine. | 
1. The att of purifying, by clearing any 
thing from drofs and recrementitious 
matter. 
2. The ftate of being pure. 

The more bodies are of kin to fpirit in fubtilty 

and refinement, the more diffufive are they. Norrise 
3. Improvement in elegance or purity. 

From the civil war to this time, I doubt whether 
the corruptions in our language have not equalled its 
refinements. Swift. 

The religion of the gofpel is only the refinement 
and exaltation of our beft taculties. ut’, 

4. Aralicial practice. 

The rules religion preferibes are more fucce(sful 
in publick and private affairs, than the refinements of 
irregular cunning. Rogers. 

ge Affetation of elegant improvement. 

The flists about town had a defign to leave us in 
the lurch, by fome of their late scAsements. 


Addifon. 
ReFiner. m/f. [from refine.) 
1. Purifier; one who clears trom drofs or 
recrement. 

The refiners of iron obferve, that that iron ftone ia 
hardeft to melt, which is fulleft of rnetal ; and that 
ealie(t, which hath moft drois. Bacon. 

z. Improver in elegance. 

As they have been the great refiners of our lan- 
guage, fo it hath been my chief ambition toimitate 
them. Swift. 

3. Inventor of fuperfluous fubrilties. 

No men fee lefs of the truth of things, than thefe 
great reficrs upon incidents, who are fo wonderfully 
fubtle, and over wife in their conceptions. Spectator. 

Some refiners pretend to argue for the ufetulnefs 
of parties in fuch a government as ours, Swift. 

To Reri'v. v. a. eee Fr. re and fi. } 
To repair ; to reftore after damage. 


RE F 
He will net allow that there are any fuch fizas 
of art in the make of the prefent glohe, or that 
there was fo great care taken in the refuring of it 
up again atthe deluge. Woodward 
Permit our thips a thelter oa your thoara, 
Re fired from your woods with planks and oars. 
Diyden, 
JoREFLE'CT. v. a. [reflechir, Fr. refeo, 
Lat.] To throw back. 
We, his gather’d beams 
Kcfe fed, may with matter fere foment. Mikoa. 
Bodies clofe together reffeé? their own colour. 
Dry zen. 
Jo REFLECT. ve y. 
1. To throw back light. 
In dead men's fculls, and in thofe holes, 
Where eves did once inhabit, there were crept, 
As "twere in fcorn of eyes, reficcting gems 


Shakfprare, 
2. To bend back. 


Inanimate matter moves alwavs in a ftraightline, 
and never reflects in an angle, nor bends inacircle, 
which is a continual reflection, unlefs either by fome 
external impulfe, or by an intrintick principle of 
gravity. Bentley. 

3. To throw back the thoughts upon the 
paft or on them{clves. 

The imagination cafts thoughts in our way, and 
forces the underftanding to rofizt? upon them. 

Duppa. 

In every action reficé? upon the end; and in your 
undertaking it, conlider why you do it. Tayler. 

Who faith, who could fuch ill evects expect ? 
Waith hame on his own counfels doth refed. 

Derbham. 

When men are grown up, and refe? on their 
own minds, they cannot find any thing more ancient 
there, than thofe opinions which were taught them 
before their memory began to keep a regiiter of their 
actions. Lwke. 

It is hard, that any part of my lard fhould be 
fettled upon one who has ufed me fo ill; and yet 1 
could not fee a fprig of any bough of this whole 
walk of trees, but I thould refec? upon her and her 
feverity. Spedatcr. 

Let the king difmifs his woes, 
Reficfling on her fair renown; 

And take the cy prefs from his brows, 
To put his wonted laurels on. 

4. To confider attentively. 

Into myfelf my reafon’s eye I turn’d; 
Aand as l much refieéted, much | mourn’d. Prior. 
. To throw reproach or cenfure. 

Neither do 1 reffe& in the leat upon the memory 
of his late majefty, whom I entirely acquit of any 
imputation. Swift. 

6. To bring reproach. 
Errors of wives refi on hufbands Rill. Dryden. 


REFLE'CTENT. adj. | refiedlens, Lat. ] Bend- 
ing back; flying back. 

The ray defcendent, and the ray reflectent, flying 
with fo great a fpeed, that the air between them 
cannot take a formal play any way, before the beams 
of the light be on both fides of its it follows, that, 
according to the nature of humid things, it mult 
firft only iweil. Digby. 


RerLE'CTION, x. / [from rfe : thence I 
think reflexion lefs proper: reflexion, Fr. 
reflexus, Latin. 

1. The aét of throwing back, 

The eye fees not itielf, 
But by refcGiou trom other things.  Shbakfpeare. 
Ir che fun’s light coniitted but of one fort of rays, 
there would be but one colour, and it would be 1m- 


poble to pruduce any new by rfu Piens or relrac- 
tions. 


2. The a&t of bending back. 


Prior. 


Inanimate matter moves always ina ftraight line, 


nor ever reficéts in an aogle or circle, which is a 


continual refi iiw, unless by fome exteraal impul(e. 


Beniiey. 
3. That which is reflected. 
She Shines not upon fools, leł the reficlticn 
fhould hurt her. Shukjpeare. 
As the fun in water we can hear, 
Vet not the funy but his refechien there; 


Cocyne. 


REF 
So let us view her here, in what the was, 
And take her image m the watry clafs. Dey-len, 
{. Pheught thrown back upon the pait, or 
the abfent, on itfelf. 

The three firt parts I dedicate to my old friends, 
to take of thofe melancholy reffeéPions, which the 
fenfe of age, infirmity, aud death may give them. 

Denbam. 

This dreadful image fo poflefs'd her mind, 

She ceas‘d al! farther hope; and now began 
To make refiv€ticy on the unhappy man. Dryden. 

Job's refic Bios on his once flourithing eate, did 
at the fame time afflict and encourage him. Atrrd. 

What wounding reproaches of foul mult he teel, 
from the 12feé?icns on his own ingratitude. Rogers. 

şe The action of the mind upon itfelt. 

Refic&ion is the perception of the operations of 
our own minds within us, as it is employed about 
the ideas it has got. Locke. 

6. Attentive confideration. 

This detizht grows and improves under thought 
and reff &ion 3 and while it exercifes, does alfo en- 
dear itfclz tothe mind; at the (ame time employ- 
ing und inflaming the meditations. South. 

A Cenfure, 
He dy’d; ard oh! may no refec Med 
Its pois’nous venom on the royai dend. 
| REELE'CTIVE. adj. [from rge.) 
te Throwing back images 
When the weary king gave place to night, 
His beams he to his royal brother tent, 
And fo thone fill in his reflre?zre light. Dryden. 
In the reflec five ftream the fighing bride, 
Viewing her charms imoair’d, abaih'd thall hice 
Her penfive head. Pricr. 
2. Contidering things pat; confidering 
the operations of the mind. 
Forc’d by r-firé?ive reafon | confefs, 
That human {cience is uncertain guefs. 


Prisr. 


Pricr. 


REFLE'CTOR. z. f. [from refect.] Con- 
fiderer. 

There is fcarce any thing that nature has made, 
or that men do fuger, whence the devout refice?ur 
cannot take an occafion of an afpiring meditation. 

Boyle. 
REFLE'X. adj, [refrxus, Lain.) Directed 
backward. 

The motions of my mind are as cbvious to the 
refex act of the foul, or the turning of the intel- 
lectual eye inward upon its own actions, as the paf- 
fions of my fenfe are obvious to my fenfe; I fee the 
ohjc&t, and Ì perceive that I fee it. Hale. 

‘The order and beauty of the inanimate parts ot 
the world, the dilcermible ends ot them do evince 
by a refiex argument, that itis the workmanhhip, 
not of biind mechanifm or blinder chance, but of 
an intelligent and benign agent. Bentley. 

REFLE'X. x. f. [refiexas, Lat.] Reflection. 

There was no other way for angels to fin, bur by 

reflex of their underftandings upon themfelves. 
Hocker. 

I'll fay yon gray is not the moming’s eve, 

Tis but the pale reffex of Cynthia’s brdw. Shak fp. 


REFLEXIBINLI TY. n. f. [from refiexible. | 
The quality of being reflexible. 

Reflexibility of rays is their difpofition to be re- 
fle¢teu or turned back into the fame medium from 
any other medium, upon whofe furtace they tall; 
and rays are more or lels refezible, which are turned 
back more or lefs eafily. Newton. 

REFLE'XIBLE. adj. {from reflexus, Lar.) 
Capable to be thrown back. 

Sir Ifaac Newton has demonftra'ed, by convince 
ing experiments, that the light of the fun confits 
of rays differently refrangible and r-fiexille; and 
that thofe rays are differently refexiéde, that are 
ditferently retrangible. Cheyne. 

REFLEXIVE. adj. [refiexus, Lat.) Having 
refpect to fomerhing paft. 

That aflurance r: fexive cannot be a divine faith, 
but at the moft an human, yet ruch as perhaps l 
may have no doubting mixed with. Flammond. 

ReFrle’xveELy,. adv. {from reflexive. } In 
a backward direction, . 
Solomon tells us life 2nd death are in the power 


REF 


of the tongue, and that not only direc¥ly în regard 
of the good or ill we may do to others, but re- 
fiexively allo in refpet of what may rebound to 
ourfelves. Gavernment of the Tongues 
ReFvoa't. 2. fo fre and foat.] Ebb; 
reflux. 
The main float and refloat of the fea, is by cone 
fent of the univerie, as part of the diurnal motion, 
Bacon. 
To ReFrou'rRIsH. Via. [re and flourish) 
To fiourith anew. 
Virtue given for loft 
Revives, refoursfoes, then vigurous moft, 
When molt unactive deem'd. Milton. 
To RerLo'w, v. n. ([refluer, Fr, ve and 
few | Fo flow hack, 
ReEFLU'ENT. adj. [reflaczs, Lat.) Running 
back ; flowing back. 
The liver receives the refluent blood almoft from 
all che parts of the abdomen Arouthnit, 
Tell, by what paths, 
Back to the fountain’s head the fea conveys 
The r-fluent rivers, and the land repays. Blackmore, 
REFLUX. u. /. [reffux, Fr. reffuxus, Lan] 
Backward courfe of water. : 
Bcfides 
Mine own that "bide upon me, all from me 
Shall with a fierce refux on meredound. SIr’, 
The variety of the flux and rfax ot Euripusyor 
whether the fame do ebb and flow feven times a 
day, is incontrovernble. Browr, 


REFOCILLA'TION. x. fi (recl, Lat.) 
Reftoration of ftrength by refrethment. 
To REFORM. u. a. [reforma, Lat. re- 


former, ¥r.] To change from worfe to 
better. 

A fe& in England, following the very fame rule 
of policy, feeketh to reform even the French refore 
mation, and purge out fiom thence all dregs of 
popty Hooker, 

Seat worthier of Gods, was built 
Wath fecond thoughts, reforming what was old. 

Milton. 
May no fuch Rorm 
Fall on our times, where ruin muft referm. Dendam, 

Now low’ring looks prefage approaching ftorms, 
And now previiling love her face reforms. Dryden, 

One cannot attempt the perfect rofaming the 
languages of the world, without rendering himfelt 
ridiculous. Locke, 

‘Lhe example-aione of a vicious prince will cor- 
rupt an age; but that of a good one will not reform 
it. Surfs, 

Jo Rero'rm. v. n. To pafs by change 
from worle to better. 

Was his doĝrine of the mafs treck out in this 
confiict? or did it give him occafion of reforming in 
this port? Alterbary, 

REFO'RM. n. J. [Fr.] Reformation. 


REFORMA'TION. m fe Creformation, Fr. 
trom form. | i 


: r. Change from worfe to better: come 


monly ufed of human manners, 
Never came reformation in a flood 
With fuch a heady current, fvow’ring-faults 5 
Nor ever Hydra-headed wilfuinefs 
So foon did lofe his feat, as inthis king. Shak/peare, 
Satire lathes vice into reformation, Drycen. 
The pagan converts mention this great ios 
ticn of thofe who had been the greatett tinner», with 
that fudden and furprifing charge, which the chrifs 
tan religion made in the lives of the mott profligate, 
Add:fon, 
2. [By way of eminence.} The change of 
religion {rom the corruptions of popery 
to its primitive itate. ) 
The burden of the reformation Jay on Luther's 
Shoulders. Atterbury. 
REFORMER. ze f. [from reform. } 
1, One who makes a change for the better; 
an amender. 
Publick reformers had need fir practice that on 
their own hearts, which they purpofe to try on 
others. King Charies, 


R ELF 

The complaint is more general, than the endea- 
vours to redrefs it: wbroad every man would be a 
rofermer, how very few athome ! Sprail. 
le was honour enough, to behold the Englith 
churches, cciormeds that is, delivergd from the 
reformers. South. 
2. One of thofe who changed religion 
irom popifli corruptions and innovations. 
Our frt reformers were famous confcilors and 
martyrs all over the world. Bacon. 
Jo REFRACY. @ a. [refradus, Latin, ] 

Yo break the natural courfe of rays. 
If its angle of incidence be large, and the re- 
fractive power of the medium not very ttrong to 
throw it tar irom the perpendicular, it will beve- 


raed, Cheyne. 
Rays of light are urged by the refraé?ing media. 
Cheyne. 

RefraSta {rom yon eaftern cloud, 
The grand etherial bow flioots up. Themfon. 


REFRA'CTION. 2. J: [ refraction, Fr. | 


RifraGior, in general, is the incurvation or | 


change ot determination in the body moved, which 
huppens to it whillt it enters or penetrates any me- 
dium: in dioptricks, it is the variation of a ray of 
light from that right line, which it would have 
piled on in, had not the dentity of the medium 
turned itafide. Harris. 

RefraS ox, out of the rarer medium into the 
deafer, 1s made towards the perpendicular. Newson. 

Rerra‘crive. adj.[trom refrac?. ] Waving 
the power of refraction. 

Thofe fuperficies of tranfparent bodies refe&t the 
greate(t quantity of light, which have the grearett 
refracting power; that is, which intercede mediums 
that difer moft in their refračlive denfitues. Newson. 

RE'FRACTORINESS, 7. /.{ trom refradzory. | 
Sullen obftinacy. 

I did never allow any man's refraftorinefs again 
the privileges and orders of the houfes. K. Charles. 

Great complaint was made by the prefbyterian 
gang, of my refrad?crine/s to obey the parliament’s 
order. Saunder/om. 

REFRACTORY. adj. [refradtaire, Fr. 


refraĝarius, Lat, and fo fhould be writ- 


ten refradtary. It is now accented on the, 


firit fyllable, but by Sak/peare on the 
fecond.] Obftinate; perverle; contu- 


macious, 
There is a law in each well-ordered nation, 
To curb thofe raging appetites that are 
Moft difobedient and refraeory. Shak/peare. 
A rough hewn feaman, being brought before a 
wile jultice for fome mifdemeanor, was by him or- 
dered to be fent away to prifon, and was refraddory 
after he heard his duom, infomuch as he would not 
itir a foot from the place where he ttood; laying, 
ic was better to itand where he was, than go to a 
worfe place. Bacon. 
Vulgar compliance with any illegal and extrava- 
gant ways, like violent motions in nature, foon 
grows weary of itfelf, and ends ina refractory ful- 
lennefs. King Charles. 
Refraffory mortal! if thou wilt not tutt thy 
fricuds, take what fcllows; know alluredly, before 
next full moon, that thou walt be hung up in 
chains. Arbuthnot, 
Vhefe atoms of theirs may have it in them, but 
they are refradfory and fullen; and therefore, like 
men of tic fume temper’, muft be banged and but- 
feted into realon. Bentley. 
Re'traGaBsre. adj. [refragabilis, Lat. ] 
Capable of refutation and conviction. 
Jo REFRAIN. v. a. [refrener, Fre re and 
*frænum, * Lat.} To hold back; to keep 


from action. 
Hold not thy tongue, O God, keep not fill 
filence; refrain not thyfelf. Palms. 
My fon, walk not thou in the way with them, 
rofrain thy foot from their path. Proverds. 
Nor from the holy one of heav’n 
Refrein'd his tongue. Milton. 
Neptune aton’d, his wrath thall now refrain, 
Or thwart the fyncd of the gods in vain. Pope. 
Jo REFRAIN. ve n. ‘Jo forbear; to ab- 


Rain; to íparc. 


REF 


In what place, or upon what confideration forever 
it be, they do it, were itia their own vpinion of no 
force being done, they would undoubtedly refrain 
to do it. bleoker 

For my name's fake will I defer mine anger, and 
refrain for thee, that I cut thee not off. Muiab. 

Phat they ted not on ficth, at leat the faithtul 
party before the flood, may hecome more probable, 
becaule they refrained therefrom fome time atter. 

Brown, 


| REFRANGIBI'LITY., x. fe [from refran- 


gible, | 

Rfrangibility of the rays of light, is their difpo- 
fition to be retracted or turned out’of their way, in 
paling out of one tranfparent body or medium into 


another. Newton, 
REFRA'NGIBLE. adj. [re and Srango, 
Latin. ] 


As foine rays are more refrangible than others; 
that is, are more turned outof their courfe, in palling 
from one medium to another; it tollows, that after 
fuch retraction, they wil be feparated, and their 
dittinét colour oblerved. Locke. 

REFRENATION. wf. [re and fren, Lat. ] 
The act of reftraining. 

Yo REFRE’SH. œ. a. | refraifcher, French ; 
refrigero, Latin. | 

1. To recreate; to relieve after pain, fa- 


tigue, or want. 
Service all with fteeled finews toil ; 
And labour thall refre/b itfelf with hope. Shak/p, 
Mufick was ordained to refrefb the mind of man 
After his ftudies, or his ulual pain. Shakpeare. 
He was in no danger to be overtaken ; fo that he 
was content to refre/b his men. Clarendon, 
His meals are coarfe and thort, his employment 
warrantable, his fleep certain and vefre/bing, neither 
interrupted with the lathes of a guilty mind, nor the 
aches of a Crazy body. South. 
If you would have trees to thrive, take care that 
no plants be near them, which may deprive them of 
nourifhment, or hinder refre/hings and helps that 
they might receive. Mortimer. 
2. To improve by new touches any thing 
impaired. 
The reft refre the fealy fnakes, that fold 
The fhield of Pallas, and renew their gold. Dryden. 


3. To refrigerate ; to cool, 
A dew coming after heat refre/beth. Ecclefiafticus. 


REFRE'SHER. wf, [from refre%,] ‘hat 
which refrefhes. 


The kind refre/ber of the fummer heats. Thom/. 


| REFRESHMENT. 7% /e [from refryb.] 


1. Relief after pain, want, or fatigue. 
2. That which gives relief; as food, reft. 

He was full of agony and horrour upon the ap- 
proach of a difmal death, and fo had mof need of 
the refrefhments of fociety, and the friendly afift- 
ances of his difciples. South, 

Such honet refre/bments and comforts of lite, 
our chriftiao liberty has made it lawful for us to 
ule. Spratt. 

REFR E/T. xf. The burden of a fong. Did. 

REFRIGERANT. adj, (refrigerant, Fr. 
from refrigerate.) Cooling ; mitigating 
heat. 

In the cure of ganerencs, you muft beware of dry 
heat, and refort to things that are refrigerant, with 
an inward warmth and virtue of cherthing. Bacon. 

1f it arife from an external caule, apply refrige- 
rants, without any preceding evacuation. +i/eman. 

Jo REIFRI'GERATE. v. a. [ refrigero, 
re and frigus, Latin.] To cool. 

The great breezes, which the motion of the air 
in great circles, fuch as the girdle of the world pro- 
duceth, do refrigerate; and therefore in thofe parts 
noon is nothing fo hot, when the breezes are great, 
as about ten of the clock inthe forenoon. Bacon. 

Whether they be refrigerated inclinatorily, or 
fomewhat equinoxically, though in a lefler degree, 
they dilcover fome verticity. Brown. 


REFRIGERATION, 1. f. [refrigeratio, Lat. 
refrigeration, Wrench.) ‘The act of cool- 
ing; the itate of being cooled. 


RKE F 
Divers do fut; the caufe may Le the refrigeration 
ofthe tongue, wherehy it is lefs apt to move. Bucon, 
It the mere refrigeration of the air would fit it 
for breathing, this might be fomewhat helped with 
hellows. Wilkins. 

REERIGERATIVE. 2 adj. [refrigeratif, 

ReFriGeRarory. § French; refrigera- 
fortus, Latin. } Cooling; having the 
power to cool. 

ReFRIGERATORY. mf. 

1. ‘That part of a dilttilling veffel that is 
placed about the head of a fill, and 
filled with water to cool the condenfing 
vapours; but this is now generally done 
by a worm or fpiral pipe, turning through 
a tub of cold water. Quincye 

2. Any thing internally cooling. 

A delicate wine, and a durable re/rigeratory. 
_ Mortimer. 

REFRIGE'RIUM. n. f. [Latin.} Cool 


refrcflment ; refrigeration. 

It muft be acknowledged, the ancients have 
talked much of annual rfrigeriums, refpites, of 
intervals of punifhment to the damned ; as particus 
larly on the feitivals. Scuib. 

Ret. part. pret. of reave. 
1, Deprived ; taken away. Obfolete. 

Thus we well left, he better reft, 
In heaven to take his place, 

That by like life and death, at laft, 
We may obtain like grace. 

I, in a defperate bay of death, 
Like a poor bark, of fails and tackling reft, 

Ruth all to pieces on thy rocky bofom. Shak/pears. 

Another (hip had feiz’d on us, 

And would have reft the fithers of their prey. Shake 

Our dying hero, froin the continent 
Ravifh’d whole towns, and forts from Spaniards refte 
As his laft legacy to Britain left. Waller. 

2. [pret.of rcave.| Took away. Obfolete, 

So ’twixt them both, they not a lamkin left, 
And when lambs tail’d, the old theeps lives they 

reft. Spenfere 

About his fhoulders broad he threw 
An airy hide of fome wild beatt, whom he 

In favage forelt by adventure flew, 

And reft tne tpoil his ornament to be. Spenfer, 
RE'FUGE. n. fe [refuge, French; refue 
gium, Latin, | 
1, Shelter from any danger or diftrefs; 


protection. 
Rocks, dens, and caves! but I in none of thefe 
Find place or refuge. Milion. 
The young vipers fuppofed to break through the 
belly of the dam, will, upon any fright, for protec- 
tion run into ìt: for then the old one receives them 
in at her mouth, which way, the fright being palts 
they will return again; which is a peculiar way of 
refuge. Brown. 
Thofe, who take refuge in a multitude, have an 
Atian council to anfwer tor. Atterbury, 
2, lhat which gives fhelter or protection. 
The Lord will be a refuge for the opprefled; a 
refuge in times of trouble. Pjalms. 
They fhall be your refuge from the avenger of 


Afcham, 


blood. Fcfhuie 
Fair majefly, the refuge and redrefs 
Of thofe whom fate puiiues. Dryden, 


3. Expedient in diitrefs. 
This lalt old man, 

Whom with acrack'd heat I have fent to Rome, 

Lov’d me above the meafure ot a father : 

Their latett refuge was to fend him, Shuk/peare, 
4. Expedient in general. 

Light muft be fupplied, among graceful refuges, 
by terracing any ftory ın danger of aurknefs. Monon, 


To Re'Fuce. v. a. [refugier, French; 
from thenoun.] To ihelter ; to protect, 
Silly beggars, 
Who fitting in the Rocks, refuge their hame, 
That many have, and others mutt, fit there. Shak, 
Dreads the vengeance ol her injur'd lord; 
Ev'a by thofe pods, who re/ug'd her, abhorr’d. 
Dryden, 


a 


R ESE 
Rerucere’ n. f. [refugic, French.) One | 


who flies to thelter or protection. 
Poor refugees, at firit they purchafe here; 
And foon as deniaen’d, they domineer. Dryden. 
This is become more necetlary in fome of their 
governments, nce fo many refugees fettled among 
them. Addifan. 


REFU'LGENCE. we f. (from refulgext.] | 


Splendour; brightnefs. 
REFU'LGENT. adj. (refulgens, Latin. | 


Bright; fhining; glittering; fplendid. | 


He neither might nor wifh’d to know 
A more refulgent light. Baller. 
So conlpicuous and vefulgent a truth is that of 
God's being the author of man’s felicity, that the 
Gifpute is not fo much coucerning the thing, as 
concerning the manner of it. Boyle. 
Agamemnoo’s train, 
When his refulgent arms flath’d through the fhady 
plain, 
Fied from his well-known face. Dryden. 
REFUL'GENTLY. adv. [from refulgent. | 
In a fhining manner. 
To REFU'ND. ve  [refundo, Latin. | 
1. To pour back. 
Were the humours of the eye tinctured with any 


colour, they would refund that colour upan the 
object, and fo it would not be reprefented as ii 
itelf at ts. 
2. To repay what is received ; to reftore. 
A governor, that had pilled the people, was, for 


a 


receiving of bribes, fentenced to refund whathe had | 


wrongfully taken. L’ Eftrange. 
Such wife men as himfelf account all that ts patt 
to be alfo cone; and know, that there can be no 
gain in refunding, nor any profit in paying debts. 
South. 
How to Icarius, in the bridal hour, 


Shall I, by wafte undone, refuzd the dow'r? Pope. 
3. Swift has fomewhere the abfurd phrafe, 
to refund him/elf, for to reimburfe. 
REFU'SAL. xe f. [from refufe. | 
1. The att of refuting ; denial of any thing 
demanded or folicited. 

God has born with all his weak and obftinate 
vefulals of grace, and has given him time day after 
day. Rogers. 

2. The preemption; the right of having 
any thing before another ; option. 

When employments go a begging for want of 
hands, they fhall be fure to have the refufal. Swift. 

To REFU'SE. v. a. [refufer, French ] 
1. To deny what is folicited or required ; 
not to comply with, 

If he Mould chute the right cafket, you shall 
refufe to perform his father's will, if you fhould 
refufe to accept him. Shak peare. 

Having moit affectionately fet life and death 
before them, and conjured them to chufe one, and 
avoid the other, he {till leaves unto them, as to free 
and rational agents, a liberty to refuje all his calls, 
to let his talents lye by them unprofitable. Hartzond. 

W onder not then what God for you faw gocd 
If I refufe nor, but convert, as you, 

To proper fubftance. Milton. 

Common experience has juftly a mighty influence 
on the minds of men, to make them give or rcfufe 
credit to any thing p:opcfed. Locke. 

2. To reject ; to difmifs without a grant. 

l may neither chufe whom 1 would, nor refule 

whom I diflike. Shakipeare. 
Jo ReFu'se. v. ze Not to accept; not to 
comply. 

Women are made as they themfelves would 

choofe ; 
Too proud to afk, too humble to refufe. Garib. 
Re'fuse. ad’. [from the verb, The noun 
has its accent on the firt fyllable, the 
verb on the fecond.) Unworthy of 
reception ; left when the reft is taken. 


Every thing vile and refufe they deltroyed. S.ssnue/. 
He never had vexatious law-difputes about his 
dues, but had his tithes fully paid, and not of the 


mok refu/e parts, but generally the very bet, Fel. 


| Many kinds have much refx, which counter- 


REG 


Pleafe to beftow on him the refufe lettersy he | REGA'LEMENT, ze f 


hopes by printing thei to get a pleatitul provifion. 
Speéiater, 
Re'ruse. 2. A That which remains dif- 

regarded when the rett is taken. ! 
We dare not difgrace our worldly fuperiours with 


offeyng unto them fuch refufey as we bring unto 
God himfelf. Hocker. 


vails that which they have excellent. Bacon, 
1 know not whether it be more hame or wonder, 
to fee that men can fo put off ingenuity, as to de- 
fcend to fo bafe a vice; yet we daily fee it done, 
and that not only by the fcum and refufe of the 
people. Government of the Tongue. 
Down with the falling ftream the refufe rudy — 
To raife with joyful news his drooping lon, Dryden. 
This humouriit keeps more than he wants, and 
gives a vat refufe of his fuperfluines to purchafe 
heaven. Addifon. 
| Reru'ser. 2, f. [from refufe.] He who 
refufes. 
Sume few others are the only refxfers and con- 
demners of this catholick practice. Tayl.r. 


Reru’rat. meja [trom refute.) Retuta- 
tion. Di. 
REFUTATION. n. f. (refutation, Latin; 
refutation, \rench; from refute.] The 


Ray. | att of refuting ; the act of proving falfe 


or erroneous. 
»Tis fuch miferable abfurd tuff, that we will not 

| _ honour it with efpecial refutation. Bentley. 
t To RMT Eme phases [regula eatin ; 
refuter, French, | 


erroneous. Applied to perfons or things. 
Self-deftrution fought, refutes 
That excellence thought in thee. Milton, 
He knew that there were fo many witnelles in 
thefe two miracles, that it was impofMible to refute 
fuch multitudes. Adadifon. 
To Re'Gain, U. a. (regagner, French ; 
re and gain.| To recover; to gain 
anew. 
Hopeful to regain 
Thy love, from thee J will not hide 
What thoughts in my unquiet breatt are ris’n. Adi/e, 
We've driven back 
Thefe heathen Saxons, and reg.ain’d our earth, 
As earth recovers from an ebbing tide. Dryden. 
As foon as the mind regains the power to ttop or 
continue any of thefe motions of the body or 
thoughts, we then confider the man as a free 
agent. 
RE'GAL. adj. (regal, French; 
Latin.] Royal; kingly. 
Edward, duke of York, 
Ufurps the regal title and the feat 
Of England’s true anointed lawful heir. SL2k/peare. 
Why am I fent for to a king, 
Before I have fhook off the regal thoughts 
Wherewith I reign’d. Shak/peare. 
With them comes a third of regal port, 
With faded fplendour wan, who by his gait 
And fierce demeanour, feems the prince of hell. 
Aliiton. 
When was there ever a better prince on the throne 
than the pretent queen è? I do not talk of her govern- 
ment, her love of the people, or qualities that are 


purely regal; but her pletys charity, temperance, 
and conjugal love. 


Locke. 
regalis, 


Swift. 


Re'Gat. 2. f. (regale, French.) A mufical 
intrument. 
The founds, that produce tones, are ever from 
fuech bodies as are in their parts and ports equal; 
and fuch are in the nightingale pipes of rega/s or 


organs. bacon. 


REGALE. r.f. [Latin.] The preroga- 


tive of monarchy. 

To REGALE. v. a. [regaler, French ; 
regalare, Italian.) To refrefh; to enter- 
tain ; to gratify, 

1 with warming puff regal'd chill'd fingers. 
Á Philips. 

ReGa'Le. #. fe An entertainment; a treat. 


REG 
[regalement, Fr.) 


Refrefhment ; entertainment. 
The mufes Rill require 
Humid regalement, nor will aught avail 
Imploring Phebus with unmoilten’d lips. Philips. 
REGALId, un. fe [Latin] Entfigns of 
royalty. 


Reca'uity. v, f. [regalis, Latin.} Roy- 
alty ; fovereignty ; kingfhep, 
Behold the image of mortality, 
And feebie nature cloth’d with fiefhly "tire, 
When raging pafon with fierce tyranny, 
Robs reafon of her due regaliry. Spenfer. 
He neither could, nor would, yield to any dimi- 
nution of the crown of France, in territory or 
regaltty. Bacon, 
He came partly in by the fword, and had high 
courage in all points of regality. Bacon. 
The mayjefty of England might hang like Maho- 
met’s tomb by a magnetick charm, between the 
privileges ot the two houfes, in airy imagination of 
| regality. King Charis. 
o REGA’RD. v. a. [regarder, French. | 
t. To value; to attend to as worthy ot 
notice. 
This afpect of mine, 
The beft regarded virgins of our clime 


| Have lov’d. Shak/peare. 
| He denies 


To know their God, or meffage to regard, Miltor. 
| 2. To obferve ; to remark. 
If much you note him, 
| You offend him; feed, and regard him not. Sdak/, 


To prove falfe or | 3. To mind as an object of grief or ter- 


rour. 


The king marvelled at the young man’s courages 
for that he nothing regarded the pains, 2 Maccav. 
. To obferve religioufly. 
le that regarderb the day, regardeth it unto the 
Lord ; and he that regardeth not the day, to the 
Lord he doth not regard it. 
gi To pay attention to. 
He that obferveth the wind fhall never fow, and 
he that regarderd the clouds fhall never reap. Prov. 
6. To refpect; to have relation to. 
je To look toward. 


It is a peninfula, which regarded the mainland, 


Romans. 


Sandys. 
Reca’rp. #. f. [regard, French ; from the 
verb, | 


I. Attention as to a matter of importance. 
The nature of the fentence he is to pronounce, 
the rule of judgment by which he will proceed, re- 
quires that a particular regard be had to our obfer- 
vation of this precept. Atterbury, 
2. Refpect; reverence. 
To him they had regard, becaufe iong he had be- 
witched them. Aas, 
With lome regard to what is juit and right, 
- They’ll lead their lives. Milton. 
3. Note; eminence. 


Mac Ferlagh was a man of meaneft regard amonett 
them, neither having wealth nor power. — Spenjfer. 
4- Refpett; account. 
Change was thought neceffary, in regard of the 


great hurt which the church did receive by a nume 
ber of things then in ufe. 


l l Hooker. 
5- Relation ; reference. 
How beit we may 
Compofe our prefent evils, with regard 
Of what we are and where. Milton. 


Their bufinefs is to addrefs all the ranks of mane 
kind, and perfuade them to purfue and pestevere an 
virtue, with regard to themfelves; in juice and 
goodnefs, with regard to their neighbours; and 
piety towards God. Waits. 

6. (regard, French.) Look ; afpect directed 
to another. 

Soft words to his fierce paffion the aflay'd ; 

But her with tern regard he thus repell’d. Ailton, 

He, furpriz’d with humble joy, furvey’d 
One {weet regard, thot by the royal maid. Dryden 

7. Profpect; object of fight. Not proper, 
nor in ufe. 


REG 
Throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 
Even till we make the main and th’:erial blue 
An indittin regard. Sbat/peare. 
RECA'RDABLE., adj. (from regard. | 
ze Obfervable. Not ufed, 
I cannot difcover this difference of the hadzer’s 
è lees, although the regurdabie fide he defined, and 
the brevity by moft imputed unto the left, Brows. 
.2, Worthy of notice. Not ufed. 
Tintoge!, more famous- for his antiquity, than 
regarduble tor his prefent eltate, abutteth on the fea. 
Carew. 
REGA'RDER. xf. [from regard.] One 
that regards. 
RECA'RDFUL. adje (regard and full] 
Attentive ; taking notice of. 

Bryan was fo regardful of kis charge, as Ir never 
difpofts any matier, but dirf he acquainicd the ge- 
nzral. Hayward. 

Ler a man he very tender and regirdful ot every 
pidus motion made by tne fpiritot God to his heart. 


South. 
REGA'RDFULLY. adv, (from regardsul. | 
1. Attentively ; heedfully. 
2. Refpectfully. 
Is this th’ Athenian minion, whom the world 

Voic'd fo regardyully 2 Shaklpeare. 
REGA'RDLESLY, adv. [from regardle/s.} 

Without heed. 

Reca’rDLesness. x. f. [from regard/c/s. | 
Heedletinefs ; negligence ; inattention. 
REGARDLESS. adj. (trom regard. | Heed- 
lefs ; negligent; inattentive, 
He hke isto fall into mifchance, 


That is regardicfs of his governance. Spenfer. 
Regardle/s ot the blifs wherein he fat, 

Second to thee, offered himiclt to die 

For man’s offence. Milion. 


We mutt learn to be deafand regardlefs of other 
things, befides the prefent fubje of our meditation. 
Watts 
REGENCY. a f/. [from regent. ] 
z. Authority ; government. 

As Chrif took manhood, that by it he might be 
capable of death, whereunto he humbleth himfelf; 
fo becaufe manhood is the proper fubject of compaf- 
fion and feeling pity, which maketh the fcepter cf 
Chritt's regency even in the kingdom of heaven 
amiable, Hocker. 

Men have knowledge and ftrength to fit them for 
ation: women affection, for their better compli- 
ance; and herewith beauty to compenfate their 
fubjection, by giving them an equivalent regency 
over men. Grews 

2. Vicarious government. 

This creat minifter, finding the regency haken by 
the faction of fo many sreat ones within, and awed 
by the terror of the Spanith greatneis without, duri 
begin a war, h Temple, 

qe Lhe diftri governed by a vicegerent. 

Regions they pats’d, the mighty regencies 
Ot feraphim, Milton. 

4. Thole colleAively to whom vicarious 
regality is intrufted: as, the regency 
tranfa¢ted affairs in the king's abfence. 

Jo REGE'NERATE. v. a. [regenero, 
Latin. | 

1. To reproduce; to produce anew. 

Albeit the fon of this earl cf Defmond, who loft 
his head, were reftored to the earldom; yet could 
not the king's grace regencrate obedience in that 
degenerate houfe, but it grew rather more wild. 

Davies. 

Through all the foil a genial ferment {yreads, 

Regeneratcs the plants, and new adoins the meads. 
Blackniove. 

An alkali, poured to that whichis mixed with an 
acid, raseth an effervefcence, at the ceffation of 
which, the falts, of which the acid is compofed, 
will be regenerated. Arbytbhuet. 


2. To make to be born anew ; to renew by 
Vou. Jl. 


REG 


change of carnal nature to a chritian 
life. 

No fooner was a convert initiated, but by aneafy 
figure he became anew man, and both attcd and 
looked upon himlelf as one regenerated, and born a 
fecond time into another {tate of exiltence. Idi. 

REGENERATE. adj. [regeneratus, Latin. ] 


1. Reproduced. 

Thou ! the earthly author of my blood, 
Whole youthfu: fpirit, in me regenerate, 
Doth with a twofold vigour lift me up 
To reach at victory. Shakf{peares 

2, Born anew by grace to a chriftian lifes 
For from the mercy-feat above, 
Prevenicnt grace delcending, had remov'd 
The Rony from their hearts, and made new feih 
Regencrate grow inttead. Milton. 


It you tulhl this refolution, though you fall fome- | 


times by infirmity; nay, though you thould tall 
into fume greater act, even of deliberate fin, which 
you prefently retract by confeflion and amendment, 
you are neverthelefs in a regenerate eftate, you live 


the life of a chriltian here, and thall inherit the | 


reward that is promiled to fuch in a glorious immor- 
tality hereafter. Mate, 
REGE'NERATENESS. m. f. [from regene- 
rate.) ‘The ftate of being regenerate. 
REGENERA'TION. ». f> [ regeneration, Fr. | 
New birth; birth by grace from carnal 
affections to a chriftian life. 

He faved us by the wafhing af regeneration, and 
renewing of the Holy Choit. Titus. 

RE'GENT. adj. (regent, French; regens, 
Latin.) 
1. Governing; ruling. 

The operations of human life Bow not from the 
corporeal moles, but froin iome other active regent 
principle that refides in the body, or governs it, 
which we call the foul. Hale. 

2. Exercifing vicarious authority. 
He together calls the regent pow'rs 
Under him regent, 
RE'CENT. x. f. 
Ie Governour; ruler. 
Now for once beguif’d 
Uriel, though regen’ ot the fun, and held 
‘The harpet- frghted fpirit of all in heav'n. Milon. 

Neither of thele are any impediment, becaufe the 
regent thereof is of an infinite:mmeniity. fale. 

But let a heiter with gilt horns be led 
To Juno, regent of the marriage bed. Dryden. 

2. One invefted with vicarious royalty. 

Lord regent, I do greet your excellence 

With letters of commulfion from the king. Shaki. 


RE'GENTSHIP. m.j. [from regent. } 
1. Power of governing 
2. Deputed authority. 

If York have itl demean’d himfelf in France, 

Then let him be deny'd the regertfip. Shak/peare. 
REGERMINA'TION. 2 fe [re and germina- 
tion,} “Vhe act of {prouting again. 

RE'GIBLE. adj. Gavernable, 
RE'GICIDE., x. /. | regicida, Latin.] 
1. Murderer of his kine. 

I through the mazes of the bloody field, 
Hunted your facred life; which that | mifs’d 
Was the propitious error of my fate, 

Not of my foul; my foul’s a regicide. Dryden. 
2e [regicidium, Latin.}] Murder of his 
king. 

Were it not for this amuiet, how were it poffible 
for any to think they may ‘venture upon perjury, 
facrilege, murder, regicide, without impeachment to 
their faintthip ? Decay of Piety. 

Did tate or we, when great Atrides dy 'd, 

Urge the bold traitor to the regicide ? Pope. 

RE'GIMEN x. fo (Latin.] That care 
in diet and living, that is fuitable to 
every particular courfe of medicine, or 
ftate of body. 

Yet fhould fome neighbour feel a pain, 

Juit ip the parts where l cemy'aia, 


Ailton. 


Diz. 
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How many a mneffape would he fend ? 

What hearty prayers, that I should mend ? 

Enquire what regimen I kept, 

What gave me eale, and how I flept? — Seif. 
REGIMENT. ». /. [ regiment, oldF rerck J 
1. Eftablithed government ; polity ; mode 


of rule. Notin vfe. 

We all make complaint of the iniquity of our 
times, not unjultly, for the days are evil; but come 
pare them with thofe times wherein therc were no 
civil focieties, with thofe times whicrein there was 
as yel no manner of publick regiment eftablifhed, 
aud we have furely good caufe to think, that Ged 
hath blefled us exceedingly. Hooker. 

The corruption of our nature being prefuppofcd, 
we may not deny, but that the law of nature doth 
now require of ncceflity fome kind ot fe Sie 

They utterly damn their own confiftorian regi- 
ment, forthe fame can neither be proved by any 
literal texts of holy fcripture, nor yet by neceifary 
inference out of {cripture. WH bite. 

2. Rule; authority. Not in ufe. 

The regiment of the foul over the cody, is the reg:- 

ment ot the more active part over the pailive. Hale. 


3. (regiment, French.) A body ot foldiers 


under one colonel, 
Higher to the plain we'll fet forth, 
In beit 2ppoiotment, all our regiments. Shak/peare, 
The elder did whole reg/ments atford, 
‘The younger brought his conduct and his {word. 
Waller. 


The ftanding regiments, the fort, the town, 


All but this wicked fitter are our own. Wadler, 
Now thy aid 

Eugene, with regiments unequal preft, 

Awaits. Philips. 


REGIME'NTAL. adj. [from regiment. } 
Belonging to a regiment; military. 
Re'cion. n. fa (region, Fr. regia, Latin. ] 
1, Tract of land ; country ; tract of fpace. 
All the regions 
Do feemingly revolt; and, who refit, 
Are mock’d for valiant ignorance. 
Her cyes in heav’n 
Would through the airy region flream fo bright, 
That birds would fing, and think it were not night. 
Shukfpeare. 

The upper regions of the air perceive the collec- 

tion of the matier of cempefts betore the air below. 
Dacca 

They rag’d the goddefs, and with fury fraught, 

The reitlets regions of the ttorms the fought. Dry. 
2. Part of the body. 

The bow is bent and drawn, make from che fhaft. 
— Let it fall rather, thouzh the fork invade 
The regicn of my heart. Shak {pearte 

3. Place ; rank, 

The genileman kept company with the wild 
prince and Poins: he is of too high a region; he 
knows too much. Sbak{peare. 

RE'GISTER. 2. f. [regiPre, French; re. 
gifirun, Latin. | 
1. An account of any thing regularly kept. 
Joy may you have, and everlaiting tume, 
Of late moit hard atchievement by you uone, 
For which inrolled is your glorious name 
lo heavenly regifers above the fun. Spenfer. 

Sir John, as you hove one eye upon my follies, as 
you hear them unfoldec, turn another into the 
regificr of your own. Shak/peare. 

This iland, as appeareth by faithtul regifiers of 
taole times, had ships of great content. Bacon. 

Of thelg expevaments, our friend, pointing at the 
register of this dialogue, will perhaps give you a 
more particular account. Beyle. 

For a confpiracy againft the emperor Claudius, it 
was ordered that Scribonianus’s name and confula:e 
fhould be effaced our of all publick regifers and it 
icriptions. ALL for, 

2. [regiftrarius, law Latin.) The officer 
whofe bufinels is to write and keep the 
regifter, 

To Re'cisrer., wea, [regifrer, French; 
trom the aoun. | 

3L i 
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1. To record; to preferve from oblivion 
by authentick accounts, 

The Roman emperors regiPered their moft re- 
markable buildings, as well as actions. Addison, 

3. To enrol ; to fet down in a lit. 

Such follow him, as fha'l be regifer'd; 

Past good; part bad: of bad the longer fcrowl. 

Milton, 
RE'GISTRY. 2. /. [from regifer. | 
L. The a& of inferting in the regifter. 
A little fee was to be paid for the regifiry, Grau. 
2, The place where the regifter is kept. 
3 A feries of facts recorded, 

I wonder why a regi//ry has not been kept in the 

college of phyficians ot things invented. Temple. 
RE'GLEMENT. n. J. (Fr.] Regulation. 
Not ufed. 

To-fpeak of the reformation and reglement of 
ufury, by the balance of commodities and difcom- 
modities thereof, two things are to be reconciled. 

Bacon. 
REGLET. x. fo [reglette, from regle, ¥r.] 

Ledge of wood exactly planed, by which 

printers feparate their lines in pages 

widely printed. 
Re'GNaNnmT. adj, [French.] 
1, Reigning ; having regal authority. 

Princes are fhy of their fucceffors, and there may 
be reafonably fuppofed in queens regzant a little 
proportion of teadernefs that way, more than in 
kings. Wotton. 

2. Predominant ; prevalent ; having power. 

The law was regnant, and confin’d his thought, 

Hell was not conquer’d, when the poet wrote. 
Waller. 

His guilt is clear, his proofs are pregnant, 
A traytor to the vices regzaz?. 

To REGO'RGE. v. a. [re and gorge, | 
1. To vomit up ; to throw back. 

It was {coffingly faid, he had eaten the king’s 

goofe, and did then regarge the feathers. Hayward. 
2. To {wallow eagerly. 
Drunk with wine, 

And fat regorg'd of bulls and goats. Miston, 
3. [regorger, French.| To twallow back. 

As tides at higheft mark regorge the flood, 

So fate, that could no more imprcve their joy» 

Took a malicious pleafure to deitroy. Drydez. 
Jo REGRA'FT. v. a. [regreffer, French; 

re and graft.) To graft again. 

Ofi regrafting the fame cions, they make fruit 
greater. Bacon, 

Jo Re'cranr. V. a. [re and grant.) To 
grant back. 

He, by letters patents, incorporsted them by the 
name of the dean and chapter of Trioityechurch in 
Norwich, and regranted their lands to them. 4y/iffe. 

go KREGRAI'TE. v. a. 
te To offend; to fhock. 

The cloathing of the tortoife and viper rather re- 
grareth, than pleafeth the eye. Derkarm. 
[regratter, French.] To engrofs; to 

forettal. 

Neither fhou!d they, buy any cam, unlefs it were 
to make malt thercot ; tor by fuch eogroiuog and 
reprating, the dearth, that commonly reigneth in 
England, hath been caufed. Speanfer. 


epi Li 
Swift. 
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Recra'rer. 2 fe [regrattier, French; | 


from regrate,| Foreftaller ; engrofler. 
Jo RECRER'T. w. a. [re and greer.) To 
refalute ; to greet a fecond time, 
Hercford, on puin ot death, 
“Tul wice five fummers have enrich’d our fields, 
Shall not regreet our fair dominions, 
But lead the franger paths of baniftiment. Shukfp. 
Recree't. n. fe (from the verb.]) Re- 
turn or exchange of falutation. Not in 
ufe. 
And fhall thefe hands, fo newly join’d in love, 


Unyoke this feizure, and this kind regreet 6 
Play faft and loofe with faith? Sbhak{peare. 


Reexe'ss, nf. (regres, French ; regreffus, 


| 
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Latin] Paffage back; power of pafing 
back. 

Tis their natural place which they always tend 
to; and from which there is no progrefs nor regre/s. 

Burnet. 

Ta Recre'ss. vw v. ([regreffus, Latin.) 

To go back; to return; to pafs back to 
the tormer ftate or place. 

All béing forced unto fluent confiftencies, naturally 
regrefs unto their former folidities. Brown. 

Reore'ssion. a. f. [regrefus, Lat.J The 
act of returning or going back. 

To defire there were no God, were plainly to un- 
with their own beings which mult needs be annihi- 
lated in the fubtraction of that eflence, which fube 
fiantially fupporteth them, and reftrains from regr:/- 
fion into nothing. Brown. 


REGRET. ze fe (regret, Fre regreti, 
Italian. ] 

te Vexation at fomething paft ; hitternefs 
of reflection. 

l never bare any touch of confcience with greater 
regret. King Charles. 

A paffionate regret at fia, a grief aud fadnefs at 
its memory, enters us into God’s roll of mourners. 

` Decay of Piety. 

Though fin offers itfelf in never fo pleafing a drefs, 
yet the remorfe and inward regrets of the foul, upon 
the commiiiion of it, infinitely overbalance thole 
faint gratifications it affords the fenfes, South. 

ze Griet; forrow. 

Never any prince expreffed a more lively regret 
for the lofs of a fervant, than his majefty did for this 
great man ; in all office of graces towards his fer- 
vants, and ina wonderful folicitous care for the pay- 
ment of his debts. Clarenion, 

That freedom, which all forrows claim, 
She does for thy content refign : 

Her piety itfelf would blame, 

If her regrets fhould waken thine. 
3. Diflike; averfion. Not proper. 

Is it a virtue to have fome ineffective regrets to 
damnation, and fuch a virtue too, as thall balance all 


Prior. 


our vices ? Decay cf Piety. 
To REGRET. V, a. [regretter, Fr. from 
the noun. | 


1. To repent ; to grieve at. 

I thall not regret the trouble my experiments coft 
me, it they be tound ferviceable to the purpofes of 
re(piration. Boyle. 

Calmly he look’d on either life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear; 

From nature’s temp’rate feaft rofe fatisfy’d, 
Thank'd heav'a that he had liv’d, and that he dy’d. 
Pope. 
z. To be uneafy at. Not proper. 

Thole, the impiety of whofe lives makes them 
regret a deity, and fecretly with there were none; 
will greedily lien to atheiitical notions. Glanvilie, 


ReGue RDON. 2. f. [re and guerdon.] Re- 
ward; recompenfe. 
Stoop, and fet your kaee againit my foot ; 
And in reguerdon of that duty done, 
l gird thee with che valiant fword of York. 
Shak peare. 
To RECUB'RDON. w. a. [from the noun. | 
To reward. The verb and noun are 
both obfolete. 
Long fince we were refolved of your truth, 
Your faithful fervice and your toil in war 3 
Yet never have you taited your reward, 
Or been reguerden’d with fo much as thanks. 
Sbakfpeare. 
RE'GULAR, adj. [regulier, Fr. regularis, 
Latin. } 


"1. Agrecable to rule 5 confiftent with the 


mode prefcribed. 
The common cant of criticks is, that though the 
lines are good, it is nota regular piece. Guardian, 
The ways of heav’n are dark and intricate ; 
Puzzled in mazes, and perplex'’d with errors, 
Our ST one them in vain, 


Loft and bewildesNd in the truitlefs {earch 3 


R EG 


Nor fees with how much art the windings run, 

Nor where the regular confufion ends. Addin, 
So v:hen we view fome well-orrportion’d dome, 

N2 monltrous height or breadth or length appear ; 


The whole at once is bold and regular. Pepe, 
2, Governed by ftriét regulations. 
So jutt thy (kill, fo regu/ar my rage. Pope, 


3. In geometry. 

A regular body is a folid, whofe furface is come 
polcd of regu/ur and equal figures, and whose folid 
angles are all equal, and of which there are five 
forts, viz. 1. A pyramid comprehended under four 
equal and equilateral triangles. 2. A cube, whofe 
furface is compofed of fix equal (quares. 3. That 
which is bounded by eigh: equal and equilateral tri- 
angles. 4. That which is contained under twelve 
equal and equilateral pentagons. 5. A body confift- 
ing of twenty equal and equilateral triangles: and 
mathematicians demonfirate, that there can be no 
more regular bodies than thefe five. Mufcberbr. 

There is no univerfal realon, not confined to 
human fancy, that a figure, called regusrr, which 
hath equal fides and angics, is more beautiful than 
any irregular one. Bentley. 

4. Inftituted or initiated according to efta- 
blithed forms or difcipline ; as, 2 regu- 
lar doctor ; regular troops. 

5. Methodical ; orderly. 

More people are kept from a true fenfe and tafte 
of religion, by a regular kind of fenfuality and indule 
gence, than by grots drunkennefs. Law. 


Re/GuLar. x. /. (regulier, Fr.] 

In the Romith church, all perfons are faid to be 
repuiars, that do profcfs and follow a certain rule of 
lite, in Latin Riled regula ; and do hkewife obferve 
the threc approved vows of poverty, chaftity, and 
obedience. Ayiee 

REGULARITY, z. f. [regulariié, Fr. irom 
regular. | 

1, Agrecablenefs to rule. 

2. Method ; certain order. 

Regularity is certain, where it is not fo apparent, 
2s in all nuids; for regularity is a fimilitude cone 
tinued. Grew. 

He was a mighty lover of regularity and order 3 
and managed all his atłairs with the utmolt exatt- 
nefs. sditevbury. 

RE'’GULARLY. adv. [from regular.) Ina 
manner concordant torule; exactly. 

If thofe painters, who have left us fuch fair plat- 


forms, had rigoroufly obferved it in their figures, 
they had indeed made things more regularly true, 


but withal very unpleafing. Dryden. 
With one judicious trokey 
On the plain ground Apelles drew 
A circle regularly true. Prior. 
Strains that neither ebb-nor flow, 
Corretly cold and regularly low, Pepe. 


To REGULATE. v. a (regula, Lat.] 
t. Toadjuft by rule or method. 

Nature, in the production of things, always 
defigns them to partake of certain, regulated, elta- 
blifhed effences, which are to be the models of all 
things to be produced: this, in that crude fenfe, 
would need fome better explication. Locke. 


r Pan To direct. 


Regulate the patient in his manner of living. 


h’ fears 
Ev'n goddeffes arc women ; and no wife 


Has pow'r to regulate her hufband’s life. Drydens 
REGULATION, x. f. [from regalaie.] 
te The act of regulating. 

Being but ttupid matter, they cannot continue any. 
regular and conitant motion, without the guidance 
and regulation of fome intelligent being. Rays 

> 


2. Method ; the effect of being regulated 
REGULATOR. u. f. [from regulare. ] 


1. One that regulates. 


The regularity of corporeal principles fheweth 
them to come at Grit from a divine regulator. 
Grew . 
2. That part of a machine which makes 
the motion equable. 


REGULUS. 2. J. [Lat, regxle, Fr.] 


REJ 
Regulu: is the finer and moft weighty part of 
Metals, which fettles at the bottoni upon meleng. 
Quincy. 
Jo REGU'RGITATE. v. a. fre and 
gurges, Lat. regorger, Fr.] To throw 
back ; to pour back. 

The inhadicants of the city remove themfelves 
into the country fo long, until, for want of reccipt 
and encouragement, it reyurgirates and fends them 
back. Graunt. 

Arguments of divine wifdom, in the frame of ani- 
mate bodies, are the artiAcial poGtion of many 
valves, all fo fituate, as to give a tree paffage to the 
blood in their due channels, but not permit them to 
regurgitate and ditturb the great circulation. 

Bentley. 
To be poured 


Jo Recu/RGITATE. te Me 


back. 

Nature was wont to evacuate its vicious blood out 
of thefe veins, which putfuge being ttopt, it regzr- 
gitates upwards to the lungs. Harvey. 

Recuxcira’TIoN, n. f. [from repurgi- 
raie.) Reforpuon; the act of {wallow- 
ing back, 

Regurgitation of matter is the conftant fymptom. 

Sharp. 
Yo Renea’a. ve a. [re and bear.) ‘Yo 
hear again. 

My defign is to give all perfons a reLeaving, who 
have futfered under any unjuft fentence. Adsui/or. 

REHEARSAL. x. f. {trom rebearfe. | 
3. Repetition ; recital. 

Twice we appoint, that the words which the mi- 
niter pronounceth, the whole congregation fhall 
repeat after him; as firit in the publick confeifhon 
of fins, and again in rebcar/al of our Lord's prayer 
after the bielled facrament. Hovker. 

What dream’d my lord? tell me; and L'I re- 

quite it 
With {weet rehearfal of my morning's dream. 
Shakj/peare. 

What refpefted their ations as a rule or admo- 
nition, applied to yours, is only a rebearfa/, whole 
zeal in w A the miniiterial caule is to generally 
known. South. 

2. The recital of any thing previous to 
publick exhibition. 
The chief of Rome, 
With gaping mouths to-thefe rebearfals come. 
Dryden. 


Jo REHEARSE, (from sebear. 


Skiori 
1. To repeat; to recite. 
Rebeavfe not unto another that which is told. 


Ecclefiafticus. 


Ue Ge 


Of modeft poets be thou jutt, 
To flent fhades repeat thy verfe, 

Till fame and echo almott burft, 
Yet hardly dare one line rebear/e. 

2. Vorelate; to tell. 

Great mafter of the mufe! infpir’d 
The pedigree of nature to rebearfe, 
Anad found the maker's work in equal verfe. 

: } Dryden. 
3. To recite previoufly to publick exhi- 
bition. 

All Rome is pleafed, when Statius will režearfe, 
And longing crowds expeét the promis'd verfe. 

Dryden. 


Jo REJE'CT. v a. [rejicto, rejectus, Lat. | 
le To difmifs without compliance with 
ropofal or acceptance of offer. 
Barbarofla was reje&ed into Syria, although he 
erccived that it tended to his difgrace.  Anoéles. 
Have I reyeé@ed thole that me ador'd 
To be of him, whom I adore, abhorr’d 2 
2. To caft off; to make an abject. 
Thou haft reseed the word of the Lord, and the 
Lord hath reeded thee from being king. 
i Samuel. 
Give me wifdom, and reje& me not from among 
thy children. Wijdom. 
He is defpifed and reje&ed of men, a man of 
forrow Ss Vainh. 
3. To refufe ; not to accept, 


Swift. 


Brown. 


REI 


Decaufe thou haft reject knowledge, 1 will rec? 
thee, that thou fhalt be no priek. H fea. 

Whe:her it be a divine revelation or no, reafon 
mult judge, which can never permit the mind to 
reje? a greater evidence, to embrace what is lefs 
evident. Locke. 

How would fuch thoughts make him avoid every 
thing that was finful and difpleafing to God, lett 
when he prayed for his children, God fhould re 
his prayers. Law. 

4. To throw afide, as ufelefs or evil. 

In the philofophy of human nature, as well as in 
phyficks and mathematicks, let principles be exa- 
mined according to the ftandard of common fenfe, 
and be admitted or reyeé?ed according as they are 
found to agree or difagree with it. Beattie. 

Reje'cTion. x. f. [rejedio, Late] The 
att of cating offor throwing afide. 

The rejection I ufe of experiments, is infinite ; 
but if an experiment be probable and of great ufe, I 
receive it. Bacon, 

Medicines urinative do not work by rejeEisn ard 
indigeftion, as folutive do. Bacon. 


Revcue, x. fe (regle, Fr] A hollow 
cut to guide any thing. 

A flood gate is drawn up and let down thraugh the 
rcigles in the fide potts. Carcu. 

To REIGN. T. Me (rega, Lat. regner, 
French. | 

t. To enjoy or exercife fovereign autho- 
rity. 

This, done by them, gave them fuch an authority, 
that though he refgaedt, they in effect ruled, moft 
men honouring them, becaufe they only deferved 
honour. Sidney, 

Tell me, Mall Banquo’s ifue ever 
Resign inthis kingdom ? Shat/peare, 

A king hall reigu in righteoufnefs, and princes 
rule in judgment. Lfaiah. 

Did he aot firft fev’n years, a life-time reign ? 

Coudzy. 
This right arm fhall fix 
Her feat of empire ; and your fon thall reign. 
A. Philips. 
2. To be predominant ; to prevail. 

Now did the Ggn reign, under which Perkin 
(hould appear. Bacon. 

Mare are fick in the fummer, and more diein che 
winter, except in peitilent difeafes, which commonly 
reigu in furomer or autumn. Bacon. 

Great fecrely reigns in their publick councils. 

Addifsn. 
3. To obtain power or dominion, 

That as fin reigned unto death, even fo might 
grace reign through righteoufnefs unto eternal life 
by Jefus Chrift. Romans. 

REIGN. x. f. (regue, Fr. reguum, Lat.) 
1. Royal authority; fovereignty. 

He who like a father held his reign, 

So foon forgot, was jult and wife in vain. 
2. Time of a king's government. 

Queer country puts extol queen Bels’s reign, 

And of loft hofpitality complain. Bramflone. 

The following licence of a foreign reign, 

Did all the dregs of bold Socinus drain. 
Ruffel's blood 
Stain’d the fad annals of a giddy reign. 
3. Kingdom ; dominions. 

Saturn's fons receiv'd the threefold reign 

Or heav’n, of ocean, and deep hcll beneath. 
Prior. 

That wrath which hurl’d to Pluto’s gloomy reg, 

The fouls of mighty chiefs untimely flain. Pope. 
4. Power; influence. 
The year againe 

Was turning round ; and every feafon’s reipne 
Renew’d upon us. Chapman. 
Jo Reimso'py. v. n. [re and sndods, 
which is more frequently, but not more 
properly, written.exbod).] ‘To imbody 

again. 

Quickfilver, broken into little globes, the parts 
brought to touch immediately reimbody. Boyle. 
Jo ReimBu'rse. V. a. [re, in, and bourfe, - 
Fr. a purfe.] To repay; to repair lofs 


or expence by an equivalent. 


Pope. 


Pope. 
Thomfon. 


REI 


Hath he faved any kingdom at hie own expences 
to give him a title of reimburfing timfelf by the 
deftruction vf ours ? Swift. 

REIMBURSEMENT, v. J. [from reimbur/e.} 
Reparation or repayment, 

If any perfon has been at expence about the 
funeral uf a fcholar, he may retain his books for 
the reimburfement, Ayliffe. 

Jo REIMPRE'GNATE. v. @ [re and in- 
pregnare.] ‘To impregnate anew. 

The vigour of the loaditone is deitroyed by fire, nor 
will it be reimpregnated by any other magnet than 
the earth, Brown. 

REIMPRE'SSION, 2. fe [reand impreffion. } 
A fecond or repeated impreffion. 


Rein. n. fi [refnes. Fr. | ; 
1, The part of the bridle, which extends 


from the horfe’s head to the driver or 


rider's hand. 
Every horfe bears his commanding reir 
And may direct his courle as pleafe himielf. 
Shutfpeare. 
Take you the rciv:s, while I from cares remove, 
And flcep within the charot which I drove. 
Dryden, 
With hafty hand the ruling reinas he drew ; 
He lafla'’d the courfers, aad the courfers flew. 
Pope. 
2. Ufed as an inftrument of government, 


or for government. 
The hard rein, which both of them have borne 
Againtt the old kind king. Shakfpeare, 


a Togive the Reins.. To give licence, 


War to diforder'd rage, let loole the reins. 
Miltcn, 


When to his lut Afsifthus gave the reing 


Did fate or we th’ adultrous aĉ conftrain? = Pofe. 
Jo Rein. v.a. [from the noua. ] 
1. To govern by a bridle. 
He mounts and reines his horfe. Chapman. 


Ht, like a proud Recd reva'd, went haughty on. 
Mister. 
His fon retain'’d 
His father’s art, and warriour fteeds he rcin'd. 
Dryden. 
2. To refrain; to controul. 
Aod where you find a maid, 
That, ere the fleep, bath thrice her prayers faid, 
Reir up the organs of her fantaly i 
Sleep fhe as found as carelefs infancy. SAak/peares 
Being once chaft, he cannot 
Be rein’d again to temperance; then he {peaks 
What's in his heart. Shak/peare, 


Reins. 2. f. [renes, Lat. rein, Fr.) The 
kidneys ; the lower part of the back. 

Whom I fhall {ee for myfelf, though my reins be 
confumed. Feb. 

Jo REINSE'RT. Ue a. [re and infert.) To 
infert a fecond time. 
Jo REINSPI'RE, V. a, (re and ixfpire.] 
To infpire anew. . 
Time wiil run 
On fmoother, till Favonius rern/pire 
The trozen earth, and cloath in treth attire 
The lilly and rote. Miton. 

The mangled dame lay breathlefson the ground, 
When on a fudden reinfpit'd with breath, 

Again the rofe. Dryden. 
JoRstnsta't, V. a. [re and rxfal.) 
1. lo feat again. 

That alone can truly reizfa/. thee 

In David’s royal feat, his true fuccefior. Milo. 
2. To put again in pofeffion. This exam- 

ple is not very proper. 

Thy tather 

Levied an army, weening to redcem 

And reinjia! me in the diadem. Shak eare. 
To REINSTA'TE. v. a, [re andinxfiate.} To 

put again in poffeflion, 

David, acter that fignal victory, which had pre- 
fexved his life, reinffated him in his throne, aad 
reftored laira to the ark acd fanQcary 5 yet wierst 
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REI 


the lofs af his rebellious fon to overwhelm the fenfe 
of his deliverance. Government of the Tongues 

Modefty reiz fates the widow in her virginity. 

Addifor. 

The renfating of this heroin the peaceable pof- 

feMfion of his kingdom, was acknowledged. Pope. 

Yo Rew nxTEGRATE. V.a. | reinteger, lr. 
re and integer, Lat. It thould perhaps 
be written redintegrate.| To renew with 
regard to any ftace or'quality ; to repair ; 
to reltore. 

This league drove out all the Spaniards out of Ger- 
many, and reintegrared that nation in their ancient 
lberty. Bacon. 

The falling from a difcord to a concord hath an 
agreement with the affections, which are reinte- 
grated to the better after fome diflikes. Bacon. 

Te Reinvest. Ve a [re and invef?.] To 
inveit anew, 

To REJOICE, v, n. [refouir, Fr.] To 
be glad; to joy ; to exult; to receive 
pleafure from fomething paft. 


This is the rey.icizg city that dwelt carclefsly, 


that faid, there is none befide me. Zephaniah. 
1 will comtort them, and make them rejvice 
from their forzow. cremiad, 
Let them be brought to confufan, that reoice at 
mine hurt. Pfalms. 
Jethro rejoiced for a!l the goodnefs which the Lord 
had done. Excdus. 
They reycice each with their kind. Miston. 


We ‘thould particularly exprefs our ryofcing by 

love and charity to our neighbours. Nihon. 

Jo Rejoi’ce. wv. a. To exhilarate; to 
gladden ; to make joytul; to glad. 

Alone to thy renown ’tis giv’ns 
Unbounded through all worlds to go ; 

While the great faint rejoices heav’ny 
And thou fultain'? the orb below. Prior. 

I thould give Cain the honour of the invention ; 
were he alive, it would rejui® his foul to fee what 
milchief it had made. Sy buthnoe, 

Resor'cer. mf. [from rejoice,} One that 
rejoices. 

Whatfoever fzith entertains, produces love to God; 
but he ihat believes God to be cruel or a rgoicer in 
the unavoidable damnation of the greateit part of 
mankind, thinks evil thoughts concerning God. 


Taylor. 
Jo REJOIN. v.a. lrejoindre, Fr.) 
1, To join again. 

The grand fignior conveyeth his gallies down to 
Grand Cairo, where they are taken in pieces, cap- 
ried upon camels backs, and rejoined together at 
Suss. Brown. 

2. To meet one again. 

Thoughts, which at Hyde-park-corner I forgot, 

Meet and rejin me in the penfive grot. Pope. 


Jo Rejyoi'n. v. n. To anfwer to an 
anfwer. 

It will be replied, that he receives advantage by 

this lopping ot his fuperfluous branches; but l rejoin, 

thata traniator has no fuch right. Dryden. 


Rejornver. xf. [from rejoin. | 
a. Reply to an anfwer. 
The quality of the perfon makes me judge my- 
felf obliged to a reoinder. Glanville, 
2. Reply; anfwer. 
Injury of chance rudely beguiles our lips 
Os all repoindure, ShLakfpeare. 
Reso'tt. x f. [rejaillir, Fr.} Shock ; 
f{uccuffion. 
The finner, at his higheft pitch of enjoyment, is 
not pleafed with it fo much, but he is atthiéłed more; 
and as long as thele inward svyo/ss and secoilings of 
the mind continus, the finner will find his accounts 
of plecfure very poor. Scuth. 


Reir. vf Sedge or fea-weed. Baily. 
Jo REMVERATE, v. a. [re and icra, 
Lat. retterer, Fr.} To repeat again and 
again. 
You never (poke what did Secome you lefs 
Thao this; which (0 rgiteraic, were fin, = Shuk/p. 


REAL 


With reiterated crimes he might 
Heap on himfelf damnation. Milton. 

Although Chri hath forbid us to ule vain repe- 
titions when we pray, yet he hath taught us, that to 
reiterate the fame requeits will not be vain. 

Smalridge. 
REITERA' TION. 2. © (reiteration, ¥r. 
from reiterate.} Repetition. 

It is ufetul to have new experiments tried over 
again; fuch redyerations commonly exhibiting new 
phenomena, Boyle. 

[he words are a reiteration or reinforcement of 2n 
apolication, arifing from the confideration of the 
excelleney of Chrift above Mofes. Ward. 

To Reyu'pce. v. ae. [re and judee.] To 
reexamine; to review ; to recall to a 
new trial. 

The mufe attends thee to the filent hade; 

*Tis her’s the brave man's late? fteps to trace, 
Resudge his atts, and dignity difgrace. Pape. 

To Rexi noe. va. (re and kindle] ‘To 
fet on fire again, 

Thele difappearing, fixed ftars were actually ex- 
tinguifhed, and would for ever continue 19, if not 
rekindicd, and new recruited with heat and light. 

Crepe. 

Rekindled at the royal charms, 

Tumultuous love each beating bofom warms, Pope. 
To RELA'PSE. v. n. [relapfus, Lat ] 
1. To flip back; to flide or fall back, 
2. To fall back into vice or errour, 

The oftner he hath reZzpfed, the more fignifica- 

tions he ought togive of the truth of his repentance. 

Taylor. 

3. To fall back froma ftate of recovery to 
ficknefs, 

He was not well cured, and would have re/apfed. 

Wifeman. 
RELAPSE, 2. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. Fall into vice or errour once forfaken. 
This would but lead me to a worfe re/apfe 
Ang heavier fall. ASiltcn. 
We fee in too frequent inftances the relzpfes of 
thofe, who, under the prefent {mart, or the near 
apprehenfion of the divine difpleature, have refoived 
on a religious reformation. Rogers. 
Regreffion from a ftate of recovery to 


ficknefs. ’ 

It was even as two phyficians fhould take one fick 
body in hand; of which, the former would purge 
and keep under the body, the other pamper ard 
ftrengthen it fuddenly ; whereof what is to be 
looked for, but a molt dangerous re/ape ? Spenfer. 
. Return to anv fate. The denfe here is 

fomewhat obfcure. 

Mark a bounding valour in our Englith ; 

That being dead like to che bullet’s crazing, 
Breaks out into a fecond courfe of mifchief, 
Killing in re/ap/e of mortality. Shak/peare. 
To RELA'TE. v. a. [relatus, Lat. ] 
le To tell; to recite. 

Your wife and babes 
Savagely flaughter'’d; to relate the manner, 


2. 


Were to add the death of you. Shak/peare. 
Here I could frequent 
With worhhip place by place, where he vouchfaf 'd 
Prefence divine; and to my fons refute. Alilten. 
The drama reprefents to view, what the poem 
only does z elate. y Dryden. 
2. To vent by words. Unauthorized. 
A man were better relate himfelf to a (tatue, than 
fuffer his thouzhts to pals in fmother, Bacon, 
3. Loally by kindred. 
Avails thee not, 
To whom elated, or by whom begot 5 
A heap of dult alone remains. _ Pope. 
4. To bring back; to reftore. A Jatinifm. 
Speafer. 


Jo Reva'te. vw. z. To have reference ; 


to have refpedt. 
All negative or privative words relate to pofitive 
ideas, ond figni'y their ablence. | Lecke. 
As other courts demanded the execution ot per- 
fons desd in law, this gave (he last orders reAating to 
thole dead ip realon, Tuider. 


REP 


RELA'TER. a. f. [from relate.] Tellers 
narrator; hiftorian. 
We Mall rather perform good offices unto truth: 


than any differvice unto their relaitors. Brown. 
Her hufband the redzter fhe preferr’d 
Before the angcl. Afilton. 


The deft Englith hiltorian, when his ftyle grows 
antiquated, will be only confidered as a tedious reAz~ 


ter ot facts. Swift. 
RELACION, n. f. (relation, Fr. from 
relate. ] 
1. Manner of belonging to any perfon or 
thing. 


Under this ftone lies virtue, youth, 
Unblemith'd probity and truth ; 
Jutt uato all re/asions known, 
A worthy patriot, pious fon. Waller. 

So far as fervice imports duty and fubjeftion, all 
created beings bear the neceflary relatio of fervants 
to God. Scuth. 

Our neceflary relations to a family, oblige all ta 
ufe their reafoning powers upon a thoufand occafions, 

Wats. 

Our interceffion is made an exercife of love and 
care for thole amongit whom our lot is falien, or 
who helong to usin a nearer relation: it then bee 
comes the greatett benent to ourfelves, aud produce? 
its beft effects in our own hearts. Lat. 

2. Refpect ; reference ; regard. 

I have been importuned to make fome obferva- 
tions on this art, in relation to its agreement with 
poetry. Dryden. 

Relation confitts in the confideration and compar= 
ing one idea with another, Locke. 

3. Connexion between one thing and an- 
other. 

Of the eternal relations and fitneffes of things we 
know nothing ; all that we knowof truth and falfee 
hood is, that our conftitution determines us in fome 
cafes to belicve, in others to difbelieve. Beatiice 

4s Kindred ; alliance of kin. 

Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, fon and brother firtt were known. 

~ Milton. 

Be kindred and relation laid afide, 

Aad honour’s. caule by laws of honour try'd. 
Dryden. 

Are we not to pity and fupply the poor, though 
they have no relation tous? No relation ? that cane 
not be: the golpe! {tiles them all our brethren; nays 
they have a nearer relati n to us, our fellow-meme 
bers; and bozh thefe trom their relation to oX 
Saviour himfelf, who calls them his brethren. 

Spratt. 
5. Perfon related by birth or marriage ; 
kinfman ; kinfwoman. 

A the-coufin, of a good family and fmall fortune, 


paffed months among all her re/ations. Swift. 
Dependants, friends, re/ations. 
Sawg’d by woe, forget the tender tie, Thomfon. 


6. Narrative ; tale ; account; narration; 
recital of facts. 

In an hiftorical relation, we ufe terms that are 

moft proper. Burnet. 

The author of a jult fable, muft pleafe more than 

the writer of an hiltorical re/aviow, Dennia. 


RE'LATIVE. adj. [relativus, Lat, relatif, 
French. | 
1. Having relation; refpeting. 

Not only fimple ideas and fubftances, but modes, 
are politive beings; though the parts of which they 
confilt, are very often resarive onc to another. 

Locke. 
2. Confidered not abfolutely, but as belong- 
ing to, or refpecting fomething elfe. 

Though capable it be not of inherent holinefs, yet 
it is often redarive. Holyday. 

Theecclefaftical, as well as the civil governour, 
has caufe to purfue the faine methods of confirming 
himlelf; the grounds of government being founded 
upon the fame bottom of nature in both, though the 
circumftances and relative confiderations of the per- 
fons may differ. South, 

Every thing fuftains both an abfolute and a rela- 
five capacity : an abfolute, as it is fuch a think, 
enducd with lucbh a aature; aud a relatives as itis 


‘REL 


g part of the univerfe, and fo ftands in fuch relation 
to the whole. South. 
Wholefome and unwholefome are relative, not 

real qualities. Aly bucbnor. 
3. Particular ; pofitive; clofe in connec- 


tion. Not in ufe. 
1’1! have grounds 
More relurive than this. 
RELATIVE. m f 
r. Relation; kinfman. 
Tis an evil dutitulnefs in friends and redutives, to 
fuffer one to perth without reproof. Taylor. 
Confining our care either go ourfelves and rela- 
tives, Fell. 
2. Pronoun anfwering to an antecedent. 
Learn the right joining of fubitantives with adjec- 
tives, and the re/arive with the antecedent. 
Af-bam, 
3. Somewhat refpecting fomething elfe. 
When the mind fo conftders one thing, that it 
fets it by another, and carries its view from one to 
the other, this is relation and refpe€t ; and the deno- 
mMinations given to pofitive things, intimating that 
refpect, are relatives. Lake. 
RE'LATIVELY. adv, [from relative.) As 
it refpects fomething elfe; not abfo- 


Jutcly. 

All thofe things, that feem fo foul and difagree- 
able in nature, are not really fo in themfelves, but 
only resarively. More. 

Thefe being the greateft good or the greateft evil, 
either ablolutely to in.themlelves, or reletively fo to 
us; it is therefore good to be zealoufly affected for 
the one againft the other. Spratt, 

Confider the abfolute affections of any being as it 
is in itfelf, before you contider it relatively, or furvey 
the various relauoos in which it Rands to other 
beings. Watts. 

RE'LATIVENESS. 7. f. [from relative. ] 
The Rate of having relation. 

To RELAX. v. a. (relaxo, Lat. ] 

1. To flacken; to make lefs tenfe, 

The finews, when the fouthern wind bloweth, 

are more relax. Bacon, 
Adam, amaz’d, 
AQonied ftood, and black, while horrour chill 
Ran through his veins, and all his joints re/ax'd. 
Milion. 


to make lefs fevere or 


§ hak (peare, 


2. To rêmit; 
rigorous. 
The futute of mortmain was at feveral times 
relaxed by the tegillature. Swift. 
3. To make lefs attentive or laborious. 
Nor praife relax, nor difficulty fright. 


Vanity of Wifbes. 


4. To eafe; to divert: as, converfation 
yelaxes the ftudent. 

ç. To open; to loofe. 

It ferv'd not to relax their ferried files. Ailton, 

Jo Reva’x. v. n. To be mild; to be re- 


mifs ; to be not rigorous. 
lf in fome regards the chofe 
To curb poor Paulo in too clofe; 
Jn others fhe re/ax'd again, 
And govern’d with a loofer rein. Priar, 
RELAXATION. 2. f. (relaxation, French; 
relaxatio, Latin, | 
3. Diminution of tenfion; the act of 


loofening. 

Cold fweats are many times mortal; for that they 
come by a relaxation or forfaking of the fpirits. 
Bacon. 

Many, who live healihy in a dry air, fall into all 
the difeales that depend upon relaxation in a moilt 
one. Arbuthnot. 

2, Ceffation of reftraint. 

The fea is not higher than the land, as fome ima- 
gined the fea ttood up on heap higher than the thore; 
and at the deluge a re/axation being made, it over- 
flowed the tand. Burnei. 
. Remiffion ; abatement of rigour. 

They childithly granted, by common confent of 
tbeir whole fenate, under their town feal, a relaxa- 

i- tion to one Bertelicr, whoin the eldecfhip had ezcom- 
municated, Hecker. 


REL 


The relaxstion of the Ratute of mortmain, isone 
of the reafons whicn gives the bifhop terrible appre- 
henfions of popery coming on us. Swift, 


4. Remiffion of attention or application. 


As God has not fo.devoted our bodies to toil, but 
that he allows us fome recreation: fo doubtlels he 
indulges the fame re/uxation to our minds. 

Government of the Tongue. 
There would be no bufinefs in folitude, nor proper 
relaxations in bufinefs. Addipon. 
Revaly.m fe (relais Fr] Horfts on the 
road to relieve others. 
To RELEA'’'SR. ve a. [relafcher, relaxer, 


French. | 
1, To fet free from confinement or fervi- 


tude. 
Pilate faid, whom will ye that I re/eafe unto 
ou ? Matthew. 


You re/eas'd his courage, and fet free 
A valour fatal to the enemy. Dryden. 
Why thould a reafonable man put it into the power 
of fortune to make him miferable, when his an- 
ceftors have taken care to reseafe him fron her? 
9 Dryden. 
z. To fet free from pain. 
3. To free from obligation, or penalty. 
Too fecure, becaufe trom death re/eas'd fome 
days. Milton. 
4. To quit; to let go. 
Every creditor that lendeth ought unto his neigh- 
bour thall re/eafe it. Deuteronsmy. 
He had been bafe, had he releas’? his right, 
For fuch an empire none but kings fhould fight. 
Dryden, 


5. Torelax; to flacken. Not in ufe. 
lt may not feem hard, if in cafes of neceffity 
certain profitable ordinances fometimes be re/ea/ed, 
rather than all men always ftrictly bound to the 
general rigor thereof. Roker. 


RELEASE. 7e f. [relafche, Fr. from the 


verb. ] 

1, Difmifon from confinement, fervitude, 
or pain. 

2. Relaxation of a penalty. 

O fatal fearch ! in which the lab'ring mind, 

Still prefs’d with weight of woe, ftill hopes to find 
A fhadow of delight, adream of peace, 

From years of pain, one moment of refeafe. Prior. 
. Remiffion of a claim. 

The king made a great feat, and made a revez/e 
to the provinces, and gave gifts. Efiber. 

The king would not have one penny abated, of 
what had been granted by parliament; becaufe it 
might encourage other counties to pray the like 
releafe or mitigation. Baen. 

4. Acquittance froma debt figned by the 
creditor, 

To ReE'LEGATE. V. 4. [releguer, French ; 
relega, Latin.] To banith; to exile. 

RELEGATION, x. J. [ relegation, Fr. rele- 
gatio, Lat.] Exile; judicial banithment. 

According to the civil law, the extraordinary 
puniment of adultery was deportation of re/egation. 

Ayl fe. 
To RELE'NT. v. n. [ralentir, French. | 
1. To foften; to grow lefs rigid or hard ; 
to give. 

In fome houfes, fweetmeats will relent more than 
in others. bacon. 

In that foft feafon, when defcending fhow’rs 
Call forth the greens, and wake the rifing flow’rs$ 
W hen opening buds falute the welcome day, 
And earth redenting feels the genial ray. 

2. To melt ; to grow moift. 

Crows feem to call upon rain, which is but the 
comtort they feem to receive in the re/enting ot the 
air. Bacon. 

Salt of tartar, brought to fufion, and placed in a 
cellar, will, in a few minutes, beg:nto rient, and 
have its furtace foftened by the imbibed moifture of 
the air, wherein, if itbe lett long, it will totally be 
diilolved. Boyle.” 

Ail nature mourns, the fkies relent in fhow’rs, 
Huth'd are Wie birds, and cips’d ibe drooping duw’ss 5 


Pope, 


RÝ Er GL 
If Delia (mile, the flow’rs begin to fprirg, 
The fkies to brighten, and the birds to fing. Pepe. 
3. To grow lets intenfe. 

I have marked in you a re/enting truly, and a 
flacking of the main career, you had fo notably 
begun, and almolt performed. Sidney's 

The workmen let glafs cool by degrees in fuch 
velentings of firey as they call their nealing heats, 
left it Mould iver in pieces by a violent fucceeding 
of air. ’ Digby. 

4. To foften in temper; to grow tender 5 
to feel compafiion. 
Can you behold 

My tears, and not once relent 7 Shak/peare. 

1'1] not be made a foft and dull-ey’d fool 
To hake the head, reent, and figh, and yield 
To chriltian interceffors. Shukfpesres 

Undoubtedly he will relent, and turn 
From his difpleafure. 

He fung, and hell confented 
To hear the poet’s pray’r; 

Stern Proferpine relented, 

And gave him back the fair. 
To Reve'ntT. V. a. 
te To facken; to remit. Obfolete. 
Apace he thot, and yet he fled apace, 
And oftentimes he would re/ent his pace, 
That him his foe more fiercely fhould purfue. Sp27/, 
2. To foften; to mollify. Obfolete. 

Air hated earth, and water hated fire, 

Till love relented their rebellious ire. 
RELE'NTLESS, adj. [from relent. | 
te Unpitying ; unmoved by kindnefs oF 

tendernefs. 

For this th’ avenging pow’r employs his darts 5 
Thus will perfift, redent/e/s in his ire, 


Miltcne 


Popes 


AY pen TEE 


Till the fair flave be render’d to her fire. Dryder, 
Why thould the weeping hero now 
Prior, 


Relentlefs to their withes prove? 
Z. In Milton, it perhaps fignifies unremitted 5 
intenfely fixed upon difquieting objects, 
Only in deftroying, I tind eafe 
To my rek ntlefs thoughts. *wadife Loft. 


RE'LEV ANT, adj. (Fr.] Relieving. Dic. 

ReLeva Trion, 2. f. [relevatio, Lat.) A 
railing or lifting up. 

RELI'ANCE. z.e f. [from rely.] Truft; de- 
pendence ; confidence ; repofe of mind = 


with oz before the object of trut. 
His days and times are patt, 
And my reliance sn his fracted dates 
Has {mit my credit. Shakfpeare. 
That pellucid gelatinous fubltance, which he pite 
ches upon with fo great reliance and politivenels, is 
chiefly of animal conttitution. Woodward. 
He fecured and encreafed his profperity, by aa 
humble behaviour towards God, and a dutiful re/i- 
ance on his providence. Atterbury. 
They athorded a fufficient conviction of this truth, 
and a firm reliance on the promiles contaiced in it. 
Rogers. 
Refignation in death, and reliance on the divine 
mercies, give comfort to the triendsot the dying. 
Clariffa. 
Misfortunes often reduce us to a better reliance, 
than that we have been accuitomed to hx upon. 
Ciariffice 
RE'LICK, x. f. [religuice, Lat. relique, kr. | 


1. That which remains; that which is lefe 


after the lofs or decay of the ret. Iltis 
generally ufed in the plural. 
Up dreary dame of darknefs queen, 
Go gather up the re/ijues of thy race, 
Or elfe go them avenge. Spenfere 


Shall we go lee the rc/icks of this town è? ddah ip. 
The fragments, fcraps, the bits, and grcaly 
reliques 
Of her o’ercaten faith are bound to Diomede. 
Sbakfpeares 
Nor death itfelf can wholly wath their itains, 
But long contracted filth cv’n with the fous remains 
The redicks ot inveterate yice they wear, 
And fputs of tin. Dryden 
2, It isoften taken for the body deferted by 
the foul, 
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What needs my Shakefpeare for his honour'd 
bones, 
The labour of an age jn piled tones? 
Or that his hallow’d reiguves fhould be hid 
Under a ttar-vpointed pyramid ? Milten, 
In peace, ve fhades of our great grandfires, rett ; 
Frernal fpring, and rifing tlow’rs adorn 


REL 


3. To fet a fentinel at ret, by placing an- 
other en his poft. 
Honeft foldier, who hath relieved you? 
—Dernaido has my place, give vou good night. 
Stak/peare, 
Relieve the centuries that have watch‘d all night. 


The redicks of each venerable urn. Dryden. > Dry den, 
Shall our redicks fecond birth receive? | 4. To right by law. 

Sleep we to wake, and only dic to live ? Prior, ca To recommend by the interpofition of 
Thy relicks, Rowe, to this fair thrine we trult, fomethine difimilar 

And facred place by Dryden's aa ful duft ; 5 p 


| As the great lamp of day, 

Through diif’rent regions does hiscovrfe purfue, 

And leaves one world but to revive a new ; 

While, by a pleafing change, the queen of night 

Relicves his lufre with a milder light. Stepney. 
Since the inculcating precept upon precept will 

prove tirefome, the poet muft not encumber his 

poem witii too much bufinels; but fometumes re- 


Rencath a rude and namelefs onc he lics, 
Towhich thy tomb thall guide enquiring eyes, Pope. 
3. That which is kept in memory of another, 
with a kind of religious veneration. 
Cowls flutter’d into rags, then reliques leaves 
The fport of winds. Milton, 
This church is very rich in relicks § among the 


ret, they Mhow a fragment af Thomas a Becket, as dieve the fubjet with a moral reflection, Addifon, 
indeed there are very few treafuries of reldicks in 4 x P s 
Italy, that have not a tooth or a bone of this faint. 6. To fupport zato affift; to recommend to 


attention, 
Parallels, or like relations, alternately relieve each 
other; when neither will pafs afunder, yet are they 
|  plaufible together. Bretun. 
RELIEVER, af. [Trom reliewe.] One that 

relieves. 

He is the protetor of his weaknefs, and the 
reliever of his wants. Rogers. 


RELIE'VFO. n. f. [Italian.} The promi- 
nence of a figure or picture. 
A convex mirrour makes the objeéts in the mid- 


dic come out from the fuperhces: the painter mutt 
do fo in refpeét of the lights and fhadows of his 


Addijon, 
RE'LICKLY, adv, [from relick.] In the 
manner of rtlicks. A word not ufed, 
nor clegantly formed. 
Thrifty wench fcrapes kitchen ftuff, 
And barreling the droppings and the inuff 
Oi watting candles, which in thirty year 
Revickly kept, perhaps buys wedding cheer. Donne, 
Re'iict. ue f. | relice, old French 5 relia, 
Latine] A widow; a wite defolate by 
the death of her hutband. | 


It the fathers and hutbands were of the houtho'd 
of faith, then certainly their redfe?s and children 


eacnot be ftrangers in this houfhold. Spratt, figures, to give them more ve/iez‘o and more ftrength. 

Chafte relict ! Dryden. 
Honour’d on earth, and worthy of the love Jo Revi'GHT. T. A. [re and okt.) To 
Of fuch a fpoufe as now refides above. Garth. > 


or. atk light anew. 
Revt EF. a J: [relief F rench. | t | ie pow'r can heal me, and relight my eye. Pope. 
t. Alleviation of calamity ; miuigatiog of RELIGION je he mee 
pain or fortow. | Ee N. ze fe (religion, Fre rergio, 
Thoughts in my unquiet brealt are rifen, Piy 
Tending to fome relief of our extremes. Milton, | t- Virtue, as founded upon reverence of 
2, Thar which trees from pain or forrow. God, and expectation of future rewards 
He found his defigned prefent would be a relief, and pu nifhments. 
ard then he thought it an tmpertinence to coifider He thatis void of fear, may foon be juft, 


what it could be called befides. Fell. | And vo religion binds men to be traitors. B. Forf. 
So ihcu'd we make our death a glad re/i-f One fpake much of right and wrong, 
From tuture haine. Dryden, 


Or juttice, of re/igion, truth, and peace 
And judgment from above. Miton. 
By religion, 1 mean that general habit of reve- 
rence towards the divine nature, whereby we are 
enabled and inclined to worfhip and ferve God after 
fuch a manner as we conceive moit agreeable to his 
will, (o as to procure his favour and bleifing., -i/k. 
If we confider it as directed againft God, itisa 
breach of re/igion; if as to men, it is an otfence 


Nor dar’d 1 to prelume, that prefs’d with grief, 
My flight Mould urge you to this dire reviefs 
Stays fay your ite ps- f Dryden. 
3. Difmiffion of a fentinel from his pott. 
For this relief, much thanks; "tis bitter cold, 
And Iam fick at heart. Shak{[peare. 
4. [relevium, law Lat.] Lega! remedy of 
WTONLS. 


ze : againft morality. South. 
Se l he prominence of a figure in {tone or By her infor.n'd, we belt religion learn, 
metal s the feeming prominence of a Its glorious obje€t by her aid ditcern. Blackmore. 


Religion or virtue, in a large lenfe, includes duty 
to God ahd our neighbour; but in a proper fenfe, 
virtue fignifies duty towards men, and re/igion duty 
tu God. Watts. 

I never once in my life confidered, whether I was 
living as the laws of religion dire&t, or whether my 
way of life was fuch, as would procure me the 
mercy of God at this hour. Law. 

2. A fyftem of divine faith and worfhip, as 
oppolite to others. 

The image ofa brute, adorn’d 
With gay religions, fullof pomp and gold. Ailton. 

The chriftian religion, rightly underttood, is the 
decpelt and choiceft piece ot philofophy that is. 

More. 

The dotrine of the gofpel propofes to men fech 
plorious rewards and fuch terrible punifhments as no 
religion ever did, and gives us far greater affurance 


picture. 

The figures of many ancient coins rife up ina 
much more beautitul relief than thofe on the 
modern ; the face linking by degrees in the feveral 
declentions of the empire, till about Conttaniine’s 
time, it lies almot even with the furtace of the 
medal. Addifon. 

Not with fuch majefty, fuch bold relief, 

‘The farms auguit ot kings, or conqu’ring chief, 

L’er {well'd on marble, as in veife have thio’d, 

In polith'd verfe, the manners, and the mind, Pope. 
6. ‘The expofure of any thing, by the prox- 

imity of fomething different. 
Recre'vasce. adj. [from relieve.) Capa- 

ble of relict, 


Neitker'can they, as to reparation, hold plea of 
things, wherein the party is relievable by common 


Jan Hale. of their reality and certainty than ever the world had. 

Jo RELIE'VE. v. a. [relewa, Lat. relever, Tillotfon. 

Aches a RELIGIONIST. 2. / [from religion.] A 
We cafe pain or forrow. bigot to any religious perfuafion. 

3. To fuccour by affiltance. The lawfulnefs of taking oaths may be revealed 

From thy growing ftore, to the quakers, who then will ftand upon as good a 

Now lend affittance, and relieve the poor; foot for preferment as any other fubjeét; under fuch 

A ptiance of thy land will (cc him frees Dryden, a motly adminiftration, what pullings aad hawlings, 
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what a zeal ard biafs there will ke in each refig care 
iff to advance his own tribe, and deprefs the others, 
Swift. 
RELI'GIOUS. adj. [religieux , Fr. religiofus, 
Iati] 
t. Pious; difpofed to the duties of religion. 
lt is a matter of found confequence, that atl duties 
are by fo much the better pertormed, by how much 
the men are mote religious, from whofe habilities 
the fame proceed. Hoskin. 
When holy and devout religious chriftians 
Are at their beads, "tis hard to draw them from 
thence ; 
So {weet is zealous contemplation ! 
Their lives 
Religious titled them the fons of God. 
2. Teaching religion. 

He God duth late and ecrly pray, 
More of his grace than gifts to lend; 
And entertains the harmlefs day 

With a religious hook or friend, orton, 
3. Among the Romanifts, bound by the 
vows of poverty, chaftity, and obedience, 
Certain fryars and religious men were moved with 
fome zeal, to draw the people to the chriftiaa faith. 
A bct. 
France has vaft numbers of ecclefiafticks, fecular 
and religious. Addison. 
What the proteftants would call a fanatick, is ua 
the Roman church a re/igious of fuch an order; as 
an Englith merchant in Litbon, after fome great 
difappointments ia the world, refolved to tura 
capuchin. Addifin. 
4. Exa; ftrict. 
5s. Appropriated to ftritt obfervance of 
holy duties. 
Her family has the fame regulation as a religious 
houfe, and all its orders tend to the fupport of a cor- 
ftant regular devotion. l We 


ReLi'GIoUsLY, adv. [from religious. | 
1. Pioufly ; with obedience to the dictates 
of religion. 
For, who will have his work his wifhed end to 
Win, 
Let him with hearty pray’r redigiowfy begin. 
Drayton. 


2. According to the rites of religion. 
Thefe are their brethren, wliom you Goths bte 
hold 
Alive and dead, and for their brethren flain 
Religiou/ly they alk a facrifice, Shak/peare. 
3. Reverently; with veneration. 

Dott thou in all thy addreifes to him, come into 
his prefence with reverence, kneeling and redigiou/ly 
bowing thyfelf before him ? Dip pare 

4. Exactly ; wath ftrict obfervance. 

The privileges, juftly due to the members of the 
two houles and their attendants, are re/ig/ou/ly to be 
maintained. Lacon. 

Rericiousness. m fa [from religions. | 


The quality or ftate of being religious. 
To RELI’'NQUISH. œ. a. [relinguo, Lay 
1. To forfake; to abandan; to leave; to 


defert. 
The habitation there was utterly relingui/bed. 
A 


Shak/peare, 
Miton 


EBS 

The Englith colonies grew poor and weak, though 
the Englith lords grew rich and mighty; for they 
placed Irth tenants upon the lands resinguifbed by 
the Englifh. Davics. 


2. To quit; to releafe; to give up. 

The ground of God's fole property in any thing iss 
the return of it made by man to God ; by which act 
he relinquishes and delivers back to God all his right 
to the ule of that thing, which before had been 
freely granted him by God. South. 


3- To forbear; to depart from. 

In cafe it may be proved, that amongft the number 
of rites and orders common unto both, there are 
particulars, the ufe whereof is utterly unlawful, in 
regard of forme fpecial bad and noifome quality ; 
there is no doubt but we ought to relinguifb fuch 
rites and orders, what freedom feever we have to 
retain the others till, Hooker. 


REL 

KerinQuisumMent, xe f> [from relin. 
gutfh. | The ad of forfaking. 

Government or ceremonies, or whatfoever it be, 
which ts popith, away with it: this isthe thing they 
fequirc in us, the utter relimgui/ber-nt of all things 
popih. Hooker, 

The natural tendernefs of conivience, which muft 
firit create in the foul a fenfe of fin, and from thence 
produce a forrow for it, and at length caule a reta- 
yuifbmentot it, is took away by acultomary repeated 
courfe of Anning. South, 

REILISH. 2. f> [from relecher, French; 
to lick again. AMinfheav, Stinner.] 

t. Talte; the effect of any thing on the 
palate : it is commonly ufed of a plea- 
fing tafte. 

_ Under tharp, fweet, and four, are aburdance of 
tmmediate peculiar re/i/bes or taftes, which experi. 
enced palates can ccfily ditcern. sayli. 

‘Thefe two bodies, {hole vapours are fo pungent, 
fpring from faltpetre, which betrays upon the tongue 
no heat nor correfivenets, but coldnefs mixed with 
a fomewhat languid re/i/% retaining to bitrernefs. 

Boyle. 

Much pleafure we have loft, while we ab(tain'd 
From this delightful fruit, nor known ull now 
True, relifb, taking. Milten. 

Could we fuppole their re/ifhes as d:Rerent there 
as here, yet the manna in heavea fuits every palate, 

A Locke. 

Sweet, bitter, four, harfh, and falt are all the 
epithets we have to denominate that numberlefs 
variety of re/i/bes to be found diftingt in the different 
parts of the fame plant. Locke. 

2. Tafte; finall quantity juft perceptible. 

The king-becoming graces; ` 
As juftice, verity, temp'rance, ftablenefs, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude ; 
l have no refi/h of them. 

3. Liking; delight in any thing. 

We have fuch a reéi/a for ta€tion, as to have loft 
that of wit. Addifon. 

Good men after death are diftributed among the fe 
feveral iflands with pleaiures of different kinds, 
{uitable to the re/i/des and perfections of thofe fettled 
in them. Spectator. 

g» Senfe ; power of perceiving excellence ; 
tate. Addifor ufes it both with of and 
for before the thing. 

A man, who has any re/i/h for fine writing dif- 
covers new beauties, or receives ttronger impreffions 
fom the matterly itrokes of a great author every 
time he perufes him. Addi fon. 

Some hidden feeds of goodnefa and knowledze 
give him a reli/b of tuch reflections, as improve the 
mind, and make the heart better, Spectator. 
~The pleafure of the proprietor, to wham things 
become familiar, depends, in a great meafure, upon 
the re///B of the fpe tator. Sced. 

ç. Delight given by any thing; the power 
by which pleafure ts given. 

Expectation whirls me round 
Th imaginary reli is fo (wect, 
Yhat it enchants my fenfe. 

When liberty is gone, 
Fife grows infipit, and has loft its reih.  Addifon, 

6. Cait; manner. 

Tt preferves fome re/ifa of old writing. 

Jo Re'tisu. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

te To give atafle to any thing. 

On fmoaking lard they dine; 
A fav'ry bit that ferv'd to rc/i/b wines 
2. To tae; to have a liking. 
I love the people à 
Though it do well, 1 do not re/ifb well 
“heir loud ayplaufe. Shak/p care. 

How will difleating brethren reli/b it? 

What will malignants fay ? Hudibras. 

Men of nice palates would not re/i/o Arittotle, as 
dreit up by the fchoolmen. Baker, 

He knows how to prize his advantages, and re/i/b 
the honours which he enjoys. Atterbury. 

You are to nourifh your Spirit with pious readings, 
and holy meditations, with watchings, fattings, and 
prayers, that you may tafte, and reli, and defire 
that eternal tate, waich ss to begin when this lite 
ends. N Law. 


Shakfreare. 


S bak fprare. 


Pope. 


Dryden, 


REL 


To RPR'LISR. % me 
te To have a pleafing tafe, 

The ivory feet of tables were carved into the fhape 
of lions, without which, their greate dainties would 
not relijh to their palates. Hakewill. 

2. To give pleafure. 

Had I heen the finder-out of this fecret, it would 
a not have re/i/bed among my other defcredits. Shak/- 
3. To havea flavour. 

A theory, which how much foever it may reli/h of 

wit and invention, hath no foundation in nature, 
Woodward. 
RE'LISHABLE. adj. [from reli/o.| Guftable ; 
having a taite. 
JoRenrve, v.z. [re and live.) To revive; 
to liveancw. Not ufed. 

The thing on earth, which js of moft avail, 

Any virtue’s branch and beauty’s bud, 

Reliven not for any good. Spenfer. 
To ReLo've. v. a. [re and love.) To love 

in return. Notuted. 

To own for him fo familiar and levelling an affec- 
tion as love, much more to expect to be reloved by 


him, were not the leaft faucy prefumption mancould | 


be guilty of, did not his own commandments make 
it a duty. Boyie. 
RELU'CENT. adj, [ relucens, Lat.) Shining ; 
tranfparent; pellucid. 
In brighter mazes, the re/ucent ream 
Plays o’er the mead. Thomfon. 
ToRervu'cr, v.n. [reluGor, Latin.) Yo 


ftruggle again. 

We, with ftudied mixtures, force our relu Ring 
appetites, and with all the fpells of epicurifm, con- 
jure them up, that we may laythem again. 

Decay of Piety. 

Reru'cTance. lm. fe [reludor, Latin. | 

Recu'crancy.§  Unwillingnefs; re- 

pugnance ; ftruggle in oppojition : with 
to or againft. 

A little more weight, added to the lower of the 
marbles, is able to furmont their re/ué?ancy to fepa- 
ration, notwithftanding the fuppoled danger of 


thereby introducing a vacuum. Boyle. 
Tt favours 

Reluftance againfé God, and his juft yoke 

Laid on our necks. Milton. 


Bear witnefs, heav'’n, with what reluétancy 
Her helplefs innocence I doom to die. Dryden. 
Æneas, when forced in his own defence to kill 
Laulus, the poet thows compafQonate, and temper- 
ing the feverity of his looks with a redudfance ta 
the action; he has pity on his beauty and his youth; 
and is loth to dettroy fuch a mafter-piece of nature. 
Dryder:. 
How few would be at the pains of acquiring fuch 
an habit, and of conquering all the «e/ué?uncies and 
difficulties that lay in the way towards virtue ? 
Aiterbury. 
Many hard ftages of difcipline muft he pals 
through, before he can fubdue the re/uctences of 
his corruption. Rogers. 
With great xe/ucZ.zacy man is perfuaded to ac- 
knowledge this neceflity. Rogers- 
Reiu'cTany. adj. (relu@ans, Lat.| Un- 
willing; acting with repugnance, 
Keluctant; but in vain! a greater pow’r 
Now rul’d him. 
Some refuge in the mufe’s art I found ; 
Reluctant now | touch'd the treinbling ttring, 
Bereit of him who taught me how toting. Ticke!. 


To RELU'CTATE. v x, [reluor, Latin. | 
To refilt; to itruggle again, 

In violation of God's patrimony, the firt facri- 
lege ıs looked on with fome horrour, and men devife 
colours to delude their re/u¢?aring coniciences; but 
when they have once made the breach, their feru- 
pulolity foon retires. Decay of Piety. 


RELUCTA'TION. 2. f. [reluGor, Latin. j 
Repugnance ; refiitance. 
The king prevailed with the prince, though not 
without fome reluctation, Bacon. 
Adam's fin, or the curfe upon it, did not deprive 
him of his rule, but leit the creatures to a rebellion 
or relu ation. Ducon. 


Milton. 


To RELU'MINE. V. a. 


REM 


To Retru'Mme, v. a To light anew; to 
rekindle. 
Relume her ancient light, nor kindle new. Pope. 
To light anew. 
Once put out thy light; 
I know not where is that Promethean heat; 


That ean thy light redamive. Siat/peare. 


To RELY’. v. n. [re and fie.) To lean 


upon with confidence; to put truft in; 

to reit upon; to depend upon: with ox» 
Go in thy native innocence! rely 

On what thou haft of virtue; fummon all! 

For God tow’rds thee hath dooe his part, do thine. 

Visto. 

Egypt does not or the clouds re/y, 

But to the Nile owes more than to the fky. Fuller, 
Thus Solon to Pififtratus reply’d, 

Demanded, on what fuccour he rely’d, 

When with fo few he boldly did engage? 

He faid, he took his courage from hisage. Denham. 
Though reafon is not to be relied upan, as univer- 

fally fufficient to direét us what to do; yet itis gence 

rally to be relied upc and obeyed, where st tells u3 

what we are not to do. Southe 
Fear relies upon a natural love of ourfelves, and 

is complicated with a necefflary defire of our own 

prefervation. Tillotfon. 
Such variety of arguments only diftract the un- 

derftanding that relies on them. Locke. 
The pope was become a party in the caufe, and 

could not be relied upor: for adecifion. Arterbury. 
Do we find fo much religion m the age, as to 

rely on the general practice for the meafures of our 

duty ? Rogers. 
No prince can ever rely on the fidelity of that 

man, whois a rebel to his Creator, Roge: 


To REMAIN. v. u., [remaneo, Tatio] 
te To be left out of a greater quantity or 


number. 
That that remains, fhall be buried in death. 75. 
Bake that which ye will bake to-day; and that 


which remaineth over, Jay up until the morning- 
Exodus. 


| 2, To continue; to endure; to be lett ina 


articular ftate. 

He forthe time renaiz'd Rupidly good. Milton 
. To be left after any event. 

ChildJefs thou art, childlefs res:ai2, Milton. 

In the families of the world, there remains not 
to one above another the leait pretence to inheri- 
tance. Lacke. 


4. Not to be loft. 


Now fomewhat fing, whole endlefs fouvenance 
Among the shepherds mav for aye remain. Sperfer. 

I was increafed more than all thar were betore 
me, alfo my wiidoin remained with me. Ecedus. 

If what you have heard, thall remain in you. ye 
fhall continue in the Son. 1 Jofhua, 
. To be left as not comprifed. 

That a father may have fome power over his 
children, iseafily granted ; but that an elder brother 


has fo over his brethren, remains to be proved. 
Locke, 


6. To continue in a place. 
To REMAIN. v.a @ To await; to be lefet 


to. 
Such end had the kid; for he would weaned be 
Of craft, coloured with fimplicity ; 
And fuch end, pardic, does all them “emain 
That of (uch falfers triendthip hall be tain. Spear er. 
With oaken ftaft 
I'll raife fuch outcries on thy clateer’d iron, 
Which long thali not withhold me from thy head, 
That ina little ime, while breath remains thee, 
Frou oft falt with thyfelt at Gath to boait, 
But never thalt fee Gath. Miston. 
If thence he "fcape,. what remains him leds 
Than unknown dangers ? Miter 
The cafier conqueft now 
Remains thee, aided by this hoft o friends, 


Back on thy tocs more glorious to return. Miltore 
Remas'n. 2. /. [from the verb. | 
te Relick ; that which is left. Generally 


ufed in the plural. 

l grieve with the old, for fo many additional in- 
conveniencies, more thw their [mall semai | te 
fcemed deitined to undergo. olope, 


REM 
2. The body left by the foul. ! 
But fowls obfcene difmember’d his remains 
And dogs had torn kim. 
Oh would’it thou fing what heroes Windfor bore, | 
Or raile old warriors, whofe ador’d remci*s, 
Jn weeping vaults, her hallow'd earth contains! 


Pope. 
3. Abode ; habitation. Not in ufe. 


A moft miraculous work in this good kins, 
Which often tince my hers roncin in England, 
Tve icen himdo. Shak/peare. 

REMAINDER, adj. [from remain.| Re- 
maining; refufe; lefe. 

His brain 
Js as dry as the resainder briket 

- After a voyage. Spakfoeare. 

We turn not back the filks upon the merchant, 
When we have fpoil’d them; nor the remainder 

viands 
We do not throw in unrefpective place, 
Becaufe we now are full. 
REMAINDER. wm f 
3. What is left; remnant; relicks. 
The geds proveft you, 
And blefs the good remainders of the court! Shatf, 

It may well employ the remainder of their lives 
to perform it topurpofe, 1 mean, the work of evan- 
gelical obedience. Hamownd. 

Mahomet’s cre{cent by our feuds encreatt, 

Blafted the learn’d remainders of the Eat, Denh, 

Could bare ingratitude have made any one fo 
diabolical, had not cruelty came in asa fecond to 
its afliftance, and cleared the villain’s beats of all 
remainders ot humanity? South. 

There are tworeftraints which God hath put upon 
human nature, hame and fear ; hame isthe weaker, 
and hath place only in thofe in whom there are fome 
remainders of virtue. Tillotfon. 

What madnefs moves you, matrons, to deftroy 
The latt remainders of unhappy Troy? | Dryden. 

' If he, to whom ten talents were committed, has 
{quandered away five, he is concerned to make a 
double improvement of the remainder. Rogers. 

Ji thefe deco€tions be repeated till the water | 
comes off clear, the remainder yields no falt. 

Arbsthnct. 

Of fix millions raifed every year for the fervice of 
the publick, one third is intercepted through the 
feveral {ubordinations of artful men in office, before 
the remainder is applied tothe proper ule. Stift. 

Zz. The body when the foul is departed; 


remains. 


Shak fpeare. 


Shew us 
The poor remainder of Andronicus.  Sbakfpeare. 
2. [In law.] The lat chance of inher1- 
tance. 

A fine is levied to grant a reverfion or remainder, 
expectant upon a leate that yieldeth no rent. Baco. 

Jo Rema'ke. va. [re and make.] To 
make anew. 

That, which the owns above her, muft perfectly 
vemake us after the image of our maker. Glanvilte. | 

Yo Rema'nod. vw. a. [re and mando, Lat. | 
To find back; to calf back. 

The better fort quitred their fretholds and fled 
into England, and never returned, though many 
Jaws were mide to remand them back. Davies. 

Philoxenus, for def{piung fome dull poetry of 
Dionyfius, was condemned to dig in the quarries; 
trom whence being remanded, at his return Diony- 
fius projuced fome other of his verfes, which as 
foon as Philoxenus had read, he made no reply, 
but, calling to the waiters, faid, carry me again to 
the quarries. Government of the Tongue. 

RE'MANENT. u. f. (remanens, Latin ; re- 
manent, Old Fr. lt is now contracted to 
remnant.) ‘The part remaining. 

Her majeity bought of his exccutrix the remanent 
of the laf term ef three years. Retan. 

REMARK. 2. f. [remargue, Fr.] Obfer- 
vation; note; notice taken. 

He cannot dittingurh difficult and noble {pecula- 
tions from trifling and vulgar -cmrarks. Cuhlier. 

To Rema'rk. v a. ( remarquer, French. } 
E. To note; to obferve. 
Je is ealy to oblerve what kas been remarked, that 


REM 


the names of iimple idcas are the leaft liable to 
miftakes. Locke. 


Pope. | 2. To diftinguifh ; to point out; to mark. 


Not in ufe. 

The pris'ner Samfon here T feek. 

—HHis manacles remark him, there he fits. Miron. 
REMARKABLE, adj. f remarquable, French. | 
Obfervable; worthy of note. 

So did Orpheus plainly teach, thatthe world had 
beginning in time, from the will of the moft high 
God, whofe remarkable words are thus converted. 

f Raleigh. 
Tis remarkable, that they 
Talk moft, who have the leait to fay. Pricr. 

Whar we obtain by converfation feon vani(hes, 
unlefs we note down what remarkables we have 
found. Fats. 

Rema’RKABLFNESS. n. f. [from remark- 
able.) Obfervablenefs; worthincfs of 
obfervation. 

They fignity the remarkablenefs of this punith - 
ment of the Jews, as fignal revenge tor the cruci- 
fied Chrift. Hamm»tond. 

REMARKABLY. adv. [from remarkable. | 
Obfervably ; in a manner worthy of 
obfervaticn. 

Chiefly affur’d 
Remarkably {o late, of thy fo true, 
So faithtul love. Milton. 

Such paits of thefe writings, as may be remark- 
ably ftupid, fhould become fubjects of an occafional 
criticilm, Watts, 

REMA'RKER. 3e f. [remarqueur, Fr.) OD- 
ferver ; one that remarks. 

If the remarker would but once try to outfhine 
the author by writing a better book on the fame 
fubje€t, he would foon be convinced of his own in- 
fuficiency, Watts. 

REME'DIABLE, adj. [from remedy.) Capa- 
ble of remedy. 

REMEDIATE. adj. [from remedy.) Medi- 
cinal; affording a remedy. Notin ufe. 

All you, unpublith’d virtues of the carth, 
Spring with my tears; be aidant and remediate 
In the good man’s diltrefs. Shak/peare. 


REME'DILESSs adje [from remedy.} Not 
admitting remedy; irreparable; cure- 
leefs; incurable. 

Sad Æ fculapius 
Imprifon’d was in chains remedilc/s. Spenfer. 
The war, grounded upon this general remedidc/s 
neceflity, may be termed the general, the remedi- 
defs, or the neceffary war. Raleigh. 
We, by rightful doom remedile/s, 
Were loft in death, till he that dwelt above 
High-thron’d in fecret blefs, for us trail duft 
Emptied his glory. Milien. 
Flatter him it may, as thofe are good at flatter- 
ing, who are good for nothing elfe; but inthe mean 
time, the poor man is left under a remedidejs delu- 
fion, Scuih. 

REME'DILESSNESS. mf. [from remedile;s. | 
Incurablenefs. 

REMEDY. u. f. [remedium, Lat. remede, 


French. | 
1. A medicine by which any illnefs is 
cured. 

The difference between poifon and revwedies is 
eafify known by their effects; and common reafon 
foon diftinguifhes between virtuc and vice. Sufi. 

2. Cure of any uncafinefs. 
Here hope began to dawn; sefolv’d to try, 
She tix'd on this her utmolt remedy. Dryden. 
© how Mhort my interval of woe ! 
Our griefs how {wift, our remedies how Now. Pricr. 
3. That which counteracts any evil; wath 
to, for, or againft; for is molt ufed. 
What may be remy or cure 
To evils, which our own mifdeeds have wrought. 
Milton. 

Civil gevernment is the proper remedy for the 
inconveniencies of the {tate of nature. Locke. 

Attempts have been made fog fome remedy apainft 
this cvil. Suifi-. 


REM 


4. Reparation; means of repairing ang 
hurt. j 
Things, without all remedy, 
Should be without regard. Shak focare. 
In the death of a man there is no remedy. Ib if tim, 


-Jo Re'mEDY. va (remedier, French. } 


t. To cure; to heal. 

Sorry we are, that any good and golly mind 
fhould be grieved with that which is done; but ts 
remedy their grief, lieth not fo much io us as in 
themfetves. Hocker, 

2. To repair or remove mifchief. 

To REME'MBER. v. a. [remember, old 
Fr. semembrare, Italian. ] 

1. To bear in mind any thing; not to for. 
get. 

Remember not againft us former iniquitic:. Piu/ms. 

Remember thee ! ; 
Ay thou poor ghoft, while memory holds a place 
la this diltracted brain. Rememberthec!  Shuatf. 
2. To recollect ; to call to mind. 

Hle faving once feea and remembered me, even 

from the beginning began ta be in the merward. 
Sidney’. 

We are faid to remember any thing, when the 
idea of it arifes in the mind with a confcioufnels 
that we have had this idea before. Warts, 

3. To keep in mind ; to have prefent to the 
attention. 

Remember what I warn thee, fhun to tafe; 

And thun the briter conleguence. Mitton. 

This is to be remembered, that it is not potlible 
now to keep a young gentleman trom vice by a total 
ignorance of it; unlels you wall all his lite mew 
him up. Locke. 

4. To bear in mind, with intent of reward 
or punifhment,. 

Cry unto God; for you mhall be remembered of 
him. Barclay. 

He brings them back, 
Rememb'ring mercy and his covenant fword. Airt. 
§- To mention ; not to omit. 

A citation ought to be certain, in refpećt of the 
perfon cited; for, if fuch certainty be therein 
omitted, fuch citation is invalid, asan many cafes 
hereatter to be remembcred. Ayli fe. 

6. To put in mind; to force to recollect ; 
to remind, 

His hand and Jeg commanding without threatning, 


and rather remembering than chaftiling. Sidney. 
Joy, being altogether wanting, 
It doth remember me the more of forrow,  Sba%/, 


Ie gricves my heart to be »emember'd thus 
By any one, of one fo glorious, Chapman. 
Thefe petitions, and the anfwer of the common 
council of Londen, were ample materials for acon- 
ference with the lords, who might be thereby ree 
membered of their duty. Clarendc re 
I would only remember them in love and preven- 
tion, with the doctrine of the Jews, and the example 
of the Grecians. Helydiy. 
7. To preferve from being forgotten. 
Let them have their wages duly paid, 
And fomething over, to remember me. Shakipeare. 


ReEME/MBERER. xz. / [from remember. ] 
s One who remembers. 

A brave malter to fervants, and a remembcrer of 
the icant good office; for his flock he tran{planted 
moft of them into plentiful fouls. Wotton, 

Reme'MBRANCE. x. J. [ remembrance, Ir] 
te Retention in memory ; memory, 

Though Cioten then but young, time has not 

wore hin 
From my remembrance. Shak{peare. 

Had memory been loft with innocence, ` 
We had not known the fentence nor th’ offence ; 
Twas his chief puniihment to keep in itore 
The fad remembrance what he was betore. Dezbam. 

Sharp remembrance on the Englith part, 

And thame of being match'd by fuch a foe, 
Roufe conicious virtue up in every heart. Dryden, 

This ever grateful in remembrance bear 
To me thou ow'it, to me the vital air Pope, 

2. Recollection ; revival of any idea; remie 


nifcence. 


REM 


T hate thy beams, 
That bring to my remembrance from what fate 
l fell; how glorious once above thy fphere. AP /ton 
Remembrance is when the fame idea recurs, with- 

out the operatiomof the like objact on the external 

{enfory. Loske. 
3. Honourable memory. Out of ufe, 

Rofemary and rue keep 

Seeming and favour all the winter long, 
- Grace and remenbrance be unto you both. Shak/p. 
4» Vraofiniffion of a fact from one to 


another, 
Titan 
Among the heavens, th’ immortal fact difplay‘d, 
Leit the remembrance of his gnet thould fail, 
And in the conitellations wro:e his tale, Addifon, 
5. Account preferred. 
t. Thofe proceedings and remembrances ave in the 
Tower, beginning with the tweatieth year of Ed- 


"wad L Hale. 
6. Memorial. 
Bout in remembrance of fo brave a deed, 
A tomb and funera! honours I decreed. Dryden. 


qe A token by which any one is kept in 
_ the memory. 
I have remen:brances of yours, 
That l have longed to redeliver. Shakfpearc. 
Keep this remembrance tor thy Julia's fake. 
Sbhakfpeare. 
8. Notice of fomething abfent. 
Let your remembrance tll apply to Banquo ; 
Prefeot him eminence, both with eye and tongue. 
Shak/peare. 
. Power of remembering. 
Thee J have heard relating what was done, 
Ere my remembrance. Milton. 
REMEMBRANCER. s. / [from rerem- 
brance. ] 
1. One that reminds; one that puts in 
mind. 
A fly knave, the agent for his maher, 
And the rem:enbrancer of her, to hold 
The hand faft to her lord. Shak jpeare. 
God is prefent in the confciences of good and 
bad; he is there a remembrancer to call our actions 
to mind, and a witnefs to bring them to judgment. 
Zaydor. 
Would I were in my grave ; 
For, living here, you're but my curs’d remem. 
brancers è 
l once was happy. 
2, An ofncer of the exchequer. 
All are digefted into books, and fent to the re- 
membrancer of the exchequer, that he make pro- 
ceiles upon them. Baez. 
Jo Reme'RCLE. ©. u. fremercier, Fr.] To 
thank. Obfolcte. 


+ OF’ ring his fervice and his deareft liie 
For her detence, againit that carle to fight; 
She Lim remerciea, as the patron of her life. 

Spenfer. 

Jo REMIGRATE, v. xn. [remigro, Lat.) 

To remove back again. 

Some other ways he propofes to diveft fome bodies 
of their borrowed apes, and make them remi- 
grave totheir firt fimplicity. 

Remicra/tion, x. j. [from remigrare. | 

Removal back again. 

The Scots, tavfplantcd hither, became ac- 
guainted with our cufloms, which, by oceafonal 
remigrations, became dittuled in Scotland, Hade. 

Jo RENIND, V. aj re and mind. | ‘To put 

in mind; to force to remember. 

When age itfelt, which will not be detied, thall 
begin to arreit, feize and remind usol our mortality 
by pains and dulnefs of fenfes; yet then the plea- 
fure of the mind (hall be in its full vigour. Seuth, 

The brazen figure of the conful, with the ring on 

his fingers reminded me of Juvenal’s majors pon- 

Gera gemma. Adayen. 

Reminiscence. f. [ reminifcens, Lat. | 
Recallection ; recovery of ideas. 

} catt about for all circumttances that may revive 
my memory or remixi/ceree, late. 


Vor, M. 


Orway, 


B oyl Ce. 


REM 


Jack, through the remiffnefs of conftables, hae 
always found means to cfcape. Arbutbner. 
The great concern of God fcr our falvation, 15 10 
far from an argument of remifncfs in us, that it 
ought tu excite our ulmoflt carc. Rogers 


To REMIT. v. a. [remttto, Latin. J 
le To relax; to make lefs intenfe, 
So willingly doth God remit his ire. 

Our fupreme foe may much remit 
His anger; and perhaps thus far remov'd, 

Not mind us not offending, éatisfy’d 
With what is punifh'd. 
2. To forgive a punithment, 

With fuppliant pray'rs their pow’rs appeafe ; 
The foft Napzan race will foon repent 
Their arger, and remit the punik ment, 

The magiftiate can often, where the publick 
good demands not the execution of the law, rem 
the punifhment of criminal offences by his own 
authority, but yet cannot remit the fatisfaétion due 
to any private man. Lackee 

(remettre, Fr.] To pardon a fault. 

At my lovely Tamora's intreats, 


] do remit thefe yaung men’s heinous faults. Shak/- 
Whofe foever ins ye remit, they are remitied 
unto them; and whofe fvever fins ye retain, they 


REM 


For the other part of memory, called remini- 
Seence, which is the retrieving of a thingat prelent 
forgot, or but contuledly, semembcred, by fetting 
the mind to ranfack every little cell of the brain; 
while it is thus bulicd, how accidently docs the 
thing fought for offer itfelf tothe mind?  Scuth 

REMINISCE'NTIAL, adj. [from remini- 
Jeene] Relating to reminifcence. 

Would truth difpenc, we could be content with 
Plato, that knowledge were but remembrance, that 
intelletual acquifition were but rentinifcential cvo- 
cation. Drown. 

Remu'ss. adj. (remis, Fr. semifus, Lat.) 
1. Not vigorous ; flack. 

“Phe water deferts the corpufcles. unlefs it flaw 
with a precipirate motion; forthen it hurries them 
out along wethat, tiilits anotion becomes mòre lan- 
guid and remi/s, Wisdward. 

2. Not careful; flothful. 

Mad ire and wrathful fury makes mie weep, 
That thus we die, while remi/t traitors fleep. Shak, 

li when by God's grace we have conquered the 
firit difficaltics of religions we graw. carelcls and 
remijs, and neglect our guard, God’s fpirit wil: not 
always ftrive with us. Tillotfon. 

Your candour, in pardoning my errors, niay 
make me more remifs in correcting them. Dryden. 

3. Not intenfe. i 

Thefe nervous, bold, thofe languid and remijs; 

Here cold falutes, but there a lover's kils. Rsfeces. 

REMI'SSIBLE, adj. [from remit.| Admit- 
ting forgivenefs. 

Remission. 2. fe [remiffeon, Fr, remiffio, 
Latin. | 

1. Abatement; relaxation ; moderation. 

Error, mifclaim, and forgettulnefs do now and 
then become fuitors for lome remufion of extreme 
rigour. . Bacon, 

2. Ceffation of intenfenefs. 

In September and October thefe difeafes do not 
abate and remit 1D proportion to the remiffmn of the 
f{un's heat. Woodward. 

This ditfereoce of intention and remi/Ñon ot the 
mind in thinking, every one has experimented in 
himtelf. Lecke, 

3. In phyfick, remifisn is when a ditemper 
abates, but does not go quite off before 
it returns again. 

4. Releafe; abatement of right or claim. 

Net only an expedition, but the remifficn of a 
duty or tax, were tranfmutted to polterity atter this 
manner. Addifon, 

Another ground of the bithop’s fears is the re- 
miffion of the firft fruits and tenths. Swift. 

5+ Forgivenefs ; pardon. 

My pennance is to call Lucetta back, 


Milton. 


Aileen. 


Dryden, 


are retained, Johne 
4. To give up; to refign. 

In grievous and inhuman crimes, offenders fhould 
be remitted to their prince to be »punihed tn the 
place where they have offended, Hayward. 

Th’ /“evptian crown I to your hands remit ; 
And, wita it, teke his heart who offers it. Dryden. 

Heaven thinks fit 
Thee to thy former fury to remit, Dryden. 


5. [remettre, Fr.] To defer ; to refer. 

The bifhop had certain proud isftru@ions in the 
front, though there were a pliant claufe at the toot, 
that remitted all to the bithop’s difcretion, Bacon. 

l remit me to themfelves, and challenge their 
natural ingenuity to fay, whether they have not 
fometimes tuch fhiverings within them ? 

Government of the Tongue, 
6. To put again in cuttody. 

This bold return with feeming patience heard, 

The pris’ner was remitted tothe guard. Dryder. 
. To fend money to a diftant place. 

They obliged themfelves to remit after the rate of 
twelve hundred thoufand pounds tterling perannum, 
divided int many monthly payments, Addison, 

8, To rettore. Not in ufe. 

The archbifhop was retained prifoner, but after 

a Mort time remirted to his liocrty. 
To REMIT, vun. 
1. To facken; to grow lefs intenfe, 

When our paffions remit, the vehemence of our 

fpeech remits too, 


Hayward, 


Broome. 


And atk remifion for my iglly pat. Shubpeare. 9, Vo abate, by growing lefs eager. 
That plea i As, by degrees, they remitted of their induftry, 
With God or man will gain thee no l >, loathed their bufinefs, and gave way to ther plez- 
ALUN. 


fures, they lee fall thofe cenerous princigies, which 
had raifed them to worthy thoughts. Sourh, 

3. [Inphyfich,] To grow by intervals lels 
violent, though net wholly intermitting. 

RewitMent. x, fe [from remit.] The act 
of remitting to cultody. 

REMITTANCE, wm f. {from remit. | 

1, The act of paying money at a diftant 
place. 

2, Sum fent to a diftant place. 

A compact among private perions furnifhed eut 
the feveral remittances. Aaitfore 

Remi'rrer.  f. [remcttre, French. ] 

1. One who remits, or procures the con- 
veyance and payment of money. 

2. [ln common Jaw.) A reftitution of one 
that hath two tities to lands or tenc- 
ments, and is feized of them by his lat- 
ter title, under his title chat 15 more an- 
cient, in cafe where the latter is defec- 
live. Cowell, 

3 M 


Many believe the article of remiffior of Gns, but | 
they bclisve it without the condition of repentance, 
or the truits of holy life. Tayior. 

Resn'ssty. adv, [from remifs.] 
1. Carclefly ; negligently; without clofe 
attention. 

How fhould it then be in our power to do it coldly 
or renzijsly ? fa that our defire being natural, is alfo 
in that degree of earmettnelswhereuntc nothing can 
be added. Hooker. 

2. Not vigoroufly ; not with ardour or 
eagernefs ; flackly, 

"There was not an equal concurrence in the pro- 
fecution of this matter among the bithops; fome ot | 
them procecding more remifs/y in it. Clarendon, 

REMI'SSNESS. w. A (from remi/s.] Care- 
lefnels; negligence; colunefs; want of 
ardour; inattention, 

Future evils, 
Or new, or by resniffrejs new conceiv'd, 
Are now to have no fucceflive degrees. Shak/peare. 

No great otfenders “icape their dooms ; 

Small praile trom lenity and remijjnefs comes. 
Denham. 


REM 


You faid, if I return’d next fize in Lert, 
J thould be in remitser of your grace ; 
Jn th’ interim my letters fhould take place 
Of 3 ffidavits, Donne. 
ReE'MNANT. u. f. [corrupted from rema- 
nert.| Refidue; that which is left; that 
which remains. 
Poor key-cold figure of a holy king! 
Thou bloodlets remanzxt of that royal biood, 
Be’t lawtul that I invocate thy ghoit? Sbek/peare. 
Bear me hence 
From forth the noife and rumour of the field, 
Where l may think the remnant of my thoughts. 
Soukfpeare. 
Atout his Melves 
Remnants of packthread and oid cakes of rofes 
Were thinly {catter’d, Shak/peare, 
I was eutreated to get them fome refpite and 
breathing by 2 cefiaticn, without which they faw 
no probability to preferve the remnant that had yet 
e‘caped. King Charles, 
It feems that the remnants of the generation of 


men were in fuch a deluge laved. Bacon. 
The reranart of my tale is of a length 
To tire ycur patience. Dryden. 


A feeble army and an empty fenate, 

Remnants of mighty battles fought in vain. Addin. 

Sce the poor remnants of thete flighted hairs! 
My hands thall rend what c'en thy rapine fpares. 

L’ E 

The frequent ufe of the latter was a D tt 
popery, which never admitted fcripture in the vulgar 
tongue. Su ift, 

RE'MNANT. adj. [corruptly formed from 
remanent.) Remaining; yet lett. 

Ic bid her feel 
No future pain for me; but inftant wed 
A lover mere proportion’d to her bed; 
And quiet dedicate her remant life 
To the juft duties of an humble wife. Prior. 

Remo/L TEN. part, [from reme/t.] Melted 
again. 

It were good to try in glafs works, whether the 
crude materials, mingled with glafs already made 
and remolien, do not facilitate the making of glafs 
with lefs heat. Bacon. 

REMO'NSTRANCE. #2. /. [remonfrance, Fr, 
from remon/frate. | 

r. Show; difcovery. Not in ufe. 

You may marel, why I would notsather 
Make rath semonftrance of my hidden power, 
Than let him be fo loft, | Shak/peare. 

2. Strong reprefentation. 

The fame God, which revealeth it to them, 
wouid alfo give them power of confirming it unto 
others, either with miraculous operation, or with 
fong and invincible remcnfirance of found realon. 

Looker, 

A large family of daughters have drawn up a re- 
wicnfirance, in which they fet forth, that their 
father, having refufed totake in the Spectator, they 
offered to ’bate him the article of bread and butter 
in the tea-table. Spelator, 

Importunate paffions furround the man, and will 
not fuffer him to attend to the remonfirances of 
jyuftice. Regers. 

To REMO'NSTRATE. v. n. [remonftro, 
Lat. remonfirer, Fr.| To make a ftrong 
reprefentation; to {show reafons on any 
fide in ftrong terms. 

REMORA. n. f. {Latin} 

r. A let or obftacle. 

2. A fifh or a kind of worm that fticks to 
fhips, and retards their paffage through 
the water. 

OF fithes you fhall find in arms the whale, her- 
sing, roach, and remera. Peachum. 

The remera is about three quarters of a yard long; 
his body before three inches and a half over, thence 
taperirg to the tailerd; his mouth two inches and 
a half over; hischopsending angularly ; the nether 
a little broader, and produced forward near an inch; 
his lips rough wath a great number of little prickles. 

Grew, 

Jo RE'MORATE. Te @ [remcror, Lat.] Yo 

hinder; to delay. Did. 


REM 
REMO'RSE. x. / [remorfus, Latin. ] 


Ie Pain of guilt. 

Not that he believed they could be retrained 
from that impious act by any reworfe of confcience, 
or that they had not wickednefs enovgh to defiga 
and execute it. Clarendon. 

2. Yendernefs; pity; fympathetick for- 
row. 

Many tittle efteem of their own lives, yet, for 
remcrfe of their wives and children, would be with- 
heid. Spenfer. 

Shylock, thou lead ‘it this fafhion of thy malice 
To the laft hour of at; and then ’tis thought, 
Thou’it hew thy mercy and iemorfe more itrange, 
Than is thy range apparent cruelty. Sd.r4/peare. 

The rogues flighted me into the river, with as 
little ren:orfe as they would have drowned a bitch’s 
blind puppies. Shak/peare. 

Curfe on th’ unpard’ning prince, whom tears can 

diaw 
To no remorie; whe rules by lion’s law. Dryden, 


REMO/RSEFUL, adj. [remorfe and full. | 
1. Tender; compaflionate. 
O Ezglamour, think not l flatter, 
Valiant and wile, remor/efu/, well accomplifh'd. 
Shaifpcare, 
Love, that comes too late, 
Like a remorfeful pardon lowly carried, 
To the great fender turns a fowre offence. 
The gaudy, blabbing, and remor efr? day 
Is crept into the Sofom of the fea. Shak fpeare. 
2. It feems to have had once the fenfe of 
pitiable. 
Eurylochus ftraight hafted the report 
Of this his fcilowes mof remorceful sate. Chapman. 


ReMO'RSELESS. adj. [from remarfe.} Un- 


pitying ; cruel; favage. 


Shak p. 


Where were ye nymphs, when the remarfele/s | 
E wy 


dee 
Clos'd o'er the head of your lov'd Lycidas ? ATi/ron. 
O the inexpreffible hosrour that will feize upon a 
finner, when he ttands arraigned at the bar of divine 
jJuttice ! when he thall fee his accufer, his judge, the 
witnefles, all his remorfelefs adverfaries ! South. 
REMO'TE. adj, [remotus, Latin.] 
1. Diftant; not immediate. 
In this narrow fcantling of capacity, it is not all 
remote and even apparent good that effects us. Lecke. 
2. Diitant; not at hand. 


Their rifing all at once was as the found 
Or thunder heard reszcte. Milton, 


3. Removed far off; placed not near, 

The arch-chymick fun, fo far from us resmele, 
Produces with terre(trial humour mixed 
Here in the dark fo many precious things, Milten. 

Remate from men with God he pafs*d hisdays, 
Pray’r all his bufinefs, all his pleafure, praile. 

Pas nel. 

In quiet hades, content with rural fports, 

Give me a lite, remote from guilty courts. Granville. 
4. Foreign, 
5+ Diftant; not clofely connected. 

An unadvifed tranfilienacy from the effel to the 
remoteft caufe. Glanville: 

Syllogifm ferves not to furnifh the mind with in- 
termediate ideas, that fhew the connection of remote 
ones, lacke. 

6. Alien ; not agreeing, 

All thofe propofitions, how remote foever from 
realan, are fo facred, that men will fooner part 
with their lives, than fuffer themfelves to doubt of 
them. Locke. 

7. Abftracted. 

Wherever the mind places itfelf by any thought, 
cither amongft, or remote from all bodies, it can, 
in this uniform idea of fpace, no where find any 
bounds. Locke, 


REMO'TELY. adv. [from remote.) Not 
nearly ; at a diftance. 
It is commonly opinioned, that the earth was 


thinly inhabited, at leak not remotely planted before 
the flood. Brown. 


Two linesin Mezentius and Laufus are indeed rea 


motely allied to Virgil's fenfe, but too like the ten- 
dernefs of Ovid. Dryden. 


—_— 


REM 
How, while the fainting Duteh remotely fire, 
And the fam’d Eugene's tron troops teure, 
In the frf iront amidit a Mlaughter'd pile, 
High on the mound he dy’d. Smith, 
REMO'TENESS. m f. [trom remote.| State 
of being remote; diftance; not near- 
nefs. 
The joys of heaven are like the Rars, which by 
reafon of our revr terejs appear extremely little. 
Boyle. 
Titian employed brown and earthly colours idl 
the forepart, and has referved his gicater light for 
remotenejfes and the back part of his landfcapes. 
Dryden. 
If the greate part of bedies efcape our notice by 
their remucene/s, others are no lets concealed by the:r 
minulenets. Locke, 
His obfcurities generally arife from the remotencfs 
of the cultoms, perfons, and things he alludes to- 
Adadijon, 
Remo'rion. 2. f. [from remotus, Latin.] 
The a¢t of removing; the ftate of being 
removed to diftance. 
All this fatety were remorion, and thy defence 
abfence. Shuk{peare. 
The confequent ftrictly taken, may be a tallaci- 
ous illation, in reference to antecedercy or confe- 
quence; as to conclude from the pofition of the ane 
tecedent unto the pofition of the confequent, or 
from the remoricn of the confequent to the remotion 
ot the antecedent. Brawn. 


| REMO'V ABLE. adj. {from remove. | Such as 


may be removed. 

The Irith bithops have their clergy in fuch fub- 
jection, that they dare not complain of them; for 
knowing their own incapacity, and that they are 
therefore removeable at their bithop's will, yield 
what pleafeth him. Spenfer. 

la tuch a chapel, fuch curate is removeadie at 
the plealure of the rector of the mother church. 

Ayliffe. 
REMOVAL. 2. fe [from remove. | 
1, The act of putting out of any place. 

By which remcva/ of one extremity with another, 
the worid, feeking to p:ocure a remedy, hath pur- 
chafed a mere exchange of the eval before felt. 

Hovkere 
2. The aft of putting away. 

The remcwal of fuch a difeafe is not to be at- 
tempted by active remedies, no more than a thoin 
in the fleth is to be taken away by violence. {rouito 

3. Difmithon from a pot. 

If the semcaal of thele perfons from their pots 
has produced fuch popular commotions, the conti- 
nuance of them might have produced fomething 
more fatal. Siddifor. 

Whether his remzva. was caufed by his own 
fears or other men’s artifices, fuppofing the throne 
to be vacant, the body cf the people was left at 
liberty to chufe what form of goverament they 
pleafed. i Swijt, 

4. The flate of being removed 

The fitting ttill of a paralytick, whiltt he prefers 

ittoa removal, is voluntary. Locks. 


To REMO'VE, v. a, [remsveo, Lat. re- 
muer, French.) 
1, To put trom its place; to take or put 
away. 
Good God remcte 
The means that makes us {trangers! Shak/peave. 


He remcveth away the {peech of the trulty, and 
taketh away the underftanding of the aged. Job. 


So would he have removed thee out of the 
ttraight into a broad place. vb. 
He longer in this paradife to dwell 
Permits not; to removeghee l am come, 
And fend thee from the garden torth to ull 
The ground. Milton. 


Whether he will remove his contemplation from 
one idea to another, is many times in his choice. 
Lockes 
You, who fill the blifsful feats above ! 
Let kings no more with gentle mercy {ways 
But every monarch be the fcourge of God, 
Ii from your thoughts Ulytles you removes 
Who rul'd his fubjects with 2 father’s Jove. 


Pope. 
2, To place at a dillance, 


REM 
They are farther removed from a title to be innate, 
and the doubt of gheir being native impreffions on 
the mind, is itronger againtt thefe’ moral principles 
than the other. Lecke. 
Jo RemMo've. v. m 
1. To change place. 


2. ‘Yo go from one place to another. 
A thort exile muft for thow precede ; 
The term expir'd, from Candia they rentes 
And happy each at home enjoys his love. Dryden, 
How oft from pomp and ftate did I ronsve 
To feed delpair ? 
Remo've. v. f. [from the verb. ] 


1, Change of place. 

To heare, fro out the high-hair’d oake of Jove, 
Counfaile from him, for means to his reste 
To his lov'd country. Chapman. 

2. Sufceptibility of being removed, Not 
in ufe. 

What is early received in any confiderable Rrength 
of imprefs, grows into our tender natures; and 
therefore is ot difficult remzave, Glanville. 

3. ‘Tranflation of one to the place of 


another. 

Rofaline, this favour thou fhalt wears 
Flold, take you this, my fwect, and give me thine, 
So Mail Biron take me for Rofaline : 

And change your favours too; fo thall your loves 
Woo contrary, deceiv’d by thefe removes, Shakfp. 
4, State of being removed. 

This place Mould be both (chool and univerfity, 
not needing a remove to any other houfe of fcholar- 
hip- Milton. 

He that confiders how little our canftitution can 
bear a roncve into parts of ihis air, not much higher 
than that we breathe in, will be fatistied, that the 
allwife architeét has fuited our organs, and the 
bodies that are to attect them, onc to another. 

i Locke, 
5. Act of moving a chefs-man or draught, 


6. Departure ; aċt of going away. 
So look’d Aftrea, her remsve defign'd, 
On thofe diftreffed friends the lett behind. 
7. The att of changing place. 
Let him, upon his removes from one place to 
another, procure recommendation to fome perfon of 


quality reüding in the place whither he reinoveth. 
Bacon, 


Prior, 


Waller. 


3. A ftep in the fcale of gradation. 

In all the vifible corporeal world, quite down from 
us, the defcent is by eafy tteps, and a continued feries 
of things, that in each remove dither very little one 
trom the other. Locke, 

A freeholder is but one remove from a legiflator, 
and ought to tand up in the defence of thofe laws. 

Adaifon, 
g. A {mall diftance, 

The fierceft contentions of men are between crea- 
tures equal in naturc, and capable, by the greateft 
diftinction of circumitances, of but a very fmall 
remove one from another. Rogers, 

yo. Act of putting a horfe’s fhoes upon 


different feer, 
His horfe wanted two remcves, your horfe wanted 
nails, Swift. 
11. A dith to be changed while the reit of 
the courfe remains. 


Remo'ven. particip, adj. [from remsve.] 
Remote ; feparate from others. 
Your accent 1s fomething finer, than you could 
purchafe in fo removed a dwelling. Shbakfpeare, 
Remo'vEDNESs, 4, /. [from removed. | 
The ftate of being removed; remote- 
nefs. 
I have eyes under my fervice, which look upon 
his removedae/s. Shaljpeare. 


Remo’ver. x, f, [from remove.] One 


that removes. 

‘The miilayer of a merftone is to blame; but the 
unjuft jude is the capital remcver of landmarks, 
when he detineth amiss. Bacon. 

Hafty fortune maketh an enterprifer and remover, 


But the exercifed fortune maketh the able man. 
Bacon, 


RBN 
Jo Remou'Nt. ts ze (remonter, Fr.] To 


mount again. 
Stout Cymon foon remounts, and cleft intwo 
His rival's head. Dryden. 
The reft restounrs with the afcending vapours, or 
is wafhed dowa into rivers, and tranfmitted into 
the fea. Woodward, 
Remu'NERABLE. adj. [from remunerare. | 


Rewardable. 

To REMU'NERATE, vw. a. [remunero, 
Lat. remanerer, Fr.) ‘To reward; to 
repay ; to requite ; to recompente, 

Is the nat then beholden to the man, 

That brought her for this high good turn fo far ? 
Yes; and will nobly remunerate. Sbakfpeare. 

Money the king thought not fit to demand, be- 
caufe he had received fatisfa€tion in maiters of fo 
great importance; and becaufe he could not reru- 
aerate them with any general pardon, being pre- 
vented therein by the coronation pardon. Bacon. 

In another parable he reprefents the great con- 
defcenftons, wherewith the Lord thall remunerate the 
faithful fervant. Boyle. 

REMUNERATION. wf [remuneration, Fr. 
remuneratio, Lat.) Reward; requital ; 
recompenfe ; repayment. 

Bear this fignificant to the country maid, Jaque- 
netta; there is remuneration; for the belt ward ot 
mine honour is rewarding my dependants. 

Shak/peare. 

He begets a fecurity of himfelf, and a carelefs 
eye on the lait remunerations. Brown, 

A collation is a donation of fome vacant beaefice 
in the church, efpecially when fuch donation is 
freely beftowed without any profpect of an evil 
remsncvaticrt. Ayliffe. 

REMU'NERATIVE. adj. [from remunerate. | 
Exercifed in giving rewards. 

The knowledge of particular actions feems requi- 
fite to the attainment of that great end of God, in 
the manifeftation of his punitive and remunerative 
juftice. Bzyle. 

To REMu/RMUR. a. (re and murmur.) 
To utter back in murmurs ; to repeat in 


low hoarfe founds. 
Her fate is whifper’d by the gentle breeze, 
And told in fighs to all the trembling trees ; 
The trembling trees in every plain and wood, 
Her fate remurmur to the filver flood. Pope. 


Jo REMu’RMUR. ©, %. [remurmuro, Lat. ] 
To murmur back ; to echo a low hoarfe 
found. 


Her fellow nymphs the mountains tear 
With loud laments, and break the yielding air 3 
‘The realms of Mars remrzrmur’d all around, 
And echoes to the Athenian fhoses rebound, 
Dryden. 


T'e 


His untimely fate, th’ Angitian woods 
In fighs remuẹrmur'd to the Fucine floods. Dryden. 
Renard. 7#. f, [renard, a fox, Fr.] The 
name of a fox in fable. 


Before the break of day, 


Renard through the hedge had made his way. 
Dryden. 


ReENaA'SCENT. adj. (renafcens, Lat.| Pro- 
duced again; riftng again into being. 
RENA'’SCIBLE, adj, [ revafcor, Lat.} Pofili- 

ble to be produced again. 


To Rena'vicaTe. ~. a. [re and zavi- | 


gate.) To fail again. 
RENCOU'NTER, 2. fa [rencaxtre, 'r.] 
r. Clath ; collifion. 

You may as well expect two bowls fhould grow 
fenfible by rubbing, as that the rencounier of any 
bodies thould awaken them into perception. 

Collier. 
2. Perfonal oppofition. 

Virgil’s friends thought fit to alter a line. in 
Venus's fpeech, that has a relation to the rex- 
counter. Addifun, 

So when the trumpet founding gives the fign, 
The jultling chietsin rude rezecuriter Join : 


REN 


S» meet, and fo renew the dixtrous fighi g 
Their clattering arms with the fierce flock refoun. 
Granville. 
3. Loofe or cafual engagement. 

The confederates Mould turn to their advantage 
their apparent odds in men and korfe; and by that 
means out-number the enemy in all reacounters md 
engagemeals. Addison, 

4. Sudden combat without premeditation. 
Fo Rexcou'nver. wv. n. [rencontrer, Fr, ] 
1. Fo clath ; to collide. 

2, To meet an creny unexpectedly. 


. To fkirmith with another, 
4. "So fight hand to hand. 


Jo REND. v. a. pret.and part. paff. russ, 
(pendan, Saxon. | To tear with ViO- 
lence; to lacerate. 

Will you hence 
Before the tag return, whofe rage doth rexd 
Like intcrrupted waters, and o’erbear 
What they are ufed to bear ? Shak fpeare. 
He rent a lion as he would have rert a kid, and 
he had aothing in his kand. Judges. 
I will- not rend away all the kingdom, but give 
one tribe to thy fon. t Kings 
By the thund’rer’s troke it from the root is rent, 
So fure the blows, which trom high heaven are fent. 


Cowley 
What you command me fo relate, 
Renews the fad remembrance of our fate, 
An empire irom its old foundations rear. Dryden, 
Look round to fee 
The lurking gold upon the fatal tree ; 
Then rend it off. Dryden. 


ls it not as much reafon to fav, when any mo- 
narchy was fhattered to pieces, and divided among ft 
revolted fubjects, that God was careful to preferve 
monarchical power, by rending a fettled empire into 
a multitude of little governments ? Locke. 
When its way th’ impetuous paffion found, 
I rend my treffes, and my breaft I wound. Pope. 
Re'nDER. ze f. [ftom rend.) One that 
rends; a tearer. 
To Re'NDER, v.a. [ rendre, Fr, | 
1. Toreturn ; to pay back. 
They that render evil for good are adverfaries. 
Pfalms. 
Will ye render me a recompenfe ? Foel, 
Let him look into the future ftate of bliis or 
mifery, and fee there God, the righteous judge, 
ready to render every man according to his deeds. 
Locka, 
2. To reftore; to give back: commonly 


with the adverb back. 
Hither the feas at ftated times refort, 
And fhove the loadea veflels into port 5 
Then with agentle ebb retire again, 
And render back their cargo to the main. Addifor. 
3. To give upon demand, 
The fluggaid is wifer in his own conceit, than 
feven men thatcan reorder a reafon. Proverbs. 
Saint Auguftine vemders another reafon, for which 
the apoities obierved fome legal rites and ceremo- 
nestor atime, | ij M'bite. 
4. To invett with qualities; to make. 
Gecaufe the nature of man carrics him out te 
action, it is no wonder if the fame nature renders 
him folicitous about the iffue. Scuthe 
Love 
Can anfwer love, and render blifs fecurs. 
Theon, 
To reprefent ; to exhibit. 
I heard him ‘peak of that laine Lroiher, 
And he did sesder bhim the mlt unnatural 
That livid ’mong® mea. Soah{pesre. 
6. To tranflate, 
Render àt in the Eaglih a circle ; but itis more 
truly rendered a Sphere. Burnet. 
He has a clearer idea of ftrigil and ftrum, 3 
curry-comb and cymbal, which arethe £nglith names 
dictionaries reader them by. Locke. 
He ufes a prudent diflimulation ; the word we 
may almoit literally revuer maller ota great presence 
of Mindo Drevin, 


5: 


3 MM 2 


REN 


=», To furrender; to yield; to give up, 
É ] will call him to fo tri& account, 
That he thall render every glory up, 
Or I will tear the reck’ning irom his heart. 
Sbakfpeari. 
My rend’ring my perlon to them, may engage 
their atfections to me. King Charies. 
One, with whom he ufed to advife, propofed to 
him to render himlelf upon conditions to the ear! of 
Fifex. Clarendon. 
Would he render up Hermione, 
And keep Aftyanax, I thould be bleft! 4. Philips. 
2, Toattord ; to give to be ufed. 
Logick renders its daily fervice to wifdom and 
virtue. Watts. 


ReNDER. ze f/. [from the verb.] Sur- 


render. 


Newnefs 
Of Cloten’s death, we being not known, nor 
multer’d 
Among the bands, may drive us to a render. 


Shakf{peare. 
Re'nvezvous. 4. f. [rendez vows, te 
x. Affembly ; meeting appointed. 
2. Agn that draws men together. 

The philofophers-flone anda holy war are but the 
yendexvous ot 
feather in their head intlead of their hat. 

3. Place appointed for affembly. 

A commander of many fhips fhould rather keep 
his fleet together than have it fevered far afunder ; 
for the attendance of meeting them again at the 
next rendexucus would confume time and victual. 

Raleigh. 

The king appointed his whole army to be drawn 

together to a rendezvous at Marlborough. 
Clarendon. 

This was the general revdexvéus which they all 
got to, and, mingling more and more with that oily 
liquor, they fucked it all up. Burnet. 

Jo RE'NDEZVOUS. wv. x. [fram the noun. | 
Yo meet at a place appointed. 


RENDI'TION. 2. f. [from render.) Sur- 
rendering ; the act of yielding, 4 


RENEGADE.) a. fe [renegada, Spanith ; 
RENEGADO. renegat, Fr. | 
1. One that apoftatizes trom the faith ; an 
apoftate. 
There lived a French remegado in the fame place, 
where the Caitilian and his wife were kept prifoners. 
Addifon. 
2. One who deferts to the enemy ; a re- 
volter. 
Some ‘traggling foldierg might prove renez.adoes, 
but they would not revolt in troops. Decay of Piety, 
If the Roman government fubfifted now, they 
would have had rexegade ficamen and (hipwrights 
enoush. Arbuthnot. 
Jo RENE'GE, «. a. [renego, Latin ; renier, 
Fr.} Vo difown. 
His captain’s heart, 
Which, in the fcuties of great fights, hath burt 
The buckles on his breait, rezeges all temper. 
Shak/peare. 
Such fmiling rogues as thefe footh every paton, 
Renege, afirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With every gale and vary of thei niafters. 
Skakfpeare. 
The defign of this war is to make me renege my 
confcience and thy truth. King Charles. 


Bacon. 


To RENE'W., wv. a, (re and new; renova, | 


Latin. | 
J. To renovate; to reftore to the former 
itare. 
In fuch a night 
Medea gathec'd the enchanted herbs, 


Ahat did renete old Eton. Shak fpearc. 


ahese. 1 Samuel 
‘The eagle cafis its bill, but rexews his age. 


Rereud to life, that the might daily die, 
I daily doom’d to follow. 
2. ‘bo repeat; to put/again in act, 
4 


cracked brains, that wear their | 


RENNE'TING, § 


Let us go to Gilgal, and renew the kingdom 


Elclyday. 
Dryden. 


REN 


Thy famous grandfather 
Doth live again in thee ; long may’it thou live, 
To bear his image, and renew his glories! Shuk/. 

The body percuffed hath, by reafon of petcutlion, 
a trepidation wrought in the minute paris, and fo 
reneweth the percullion of the air, Bacon, 

The bearded corn enfu'd 
From earth unaik’d, nor was that earth renew'd. 
Dryden. 
3. To begin again. 

The lait great age, foretold by facred rhymes, 
Renews its fivtth’d courfe, Saturnian times 
Rowl round again. Dryden. 

4. In theology, to make anew ; to trans- 
form to new life. 

It is impoffible for thofe that were once enlight- 
ened—it they fhall fall away, to rezer them again 
unto repentance. Hebrews. 

Be ye transtormed by the reneauirg of your mind, 
thac ye may prove wuat is that perfect will of God. 


Romans. » 


RENEWABLE. adj. [from renew.] Capa- 
ble to be renewed. 

The old cuftom upon many eftates is to let for 
leafes of lives, renewable at pleafure. Swift, 

Renewal. wf. [from renew.) The act 
of renewing ; renovation. 

It behoved the deity, perfitting in the purpofe of 
mercy to mankind, to renew that revelation irom 
time to time, and to rectify abufe, with fuch autho. 
rity for the renewal and rectification, as was fufh- 
cient evidence of the truth of what was revealed. 

Forbes. 

RE'NITENCY. x. /. [from renitent.] The 
refiftance in folid bodies, when they prefs 
upon, or are impelled one againft another, 
or the refiftance that a body makes on 
account of weight. Quincy. 
RE'NITENT, ad). [renitens, Lat.] Att- 
‘ing againft any tinpulfe by elaitick power. 

By an inflation ot the mufcles, they become foft, 
and yet renitent, like fo many pillows dulipating the 
force of the preffure, and fo taking away the tenfe 
of pain. 

Re'nnet. z. A See Runner. 

A putredinous ferment coagulates all humours, 
as milk wath renner is turned. Fioyer, 

Re'NNET. dx. f. [properly reinette, a 
little queen,] A kind 


Ray. 


of apple. 

A golden renset is a very pleafant and fair fruit, 
of a yellow fluth, and the beft of bearers for all forts 
of foil; ot which there are two forts, the large fort 
and the fmall. Mortimer. 

Ripe pulpy apples, as pippins and resnetings, are 
of a fyrupy tenacious nature. Mortimer. 

To REINOVATE, v. a [renovo, Latin. | 
To renew; to reftore to the firt ftate. 

All nature feels the renovating force 
Oi winter, only to the thoughtleis eye 
In ruin feen. Thomfon. 

Renova’rion, 2. fe [renovation, Fr. reno- 
vatio, Latin.) Kenewal; the act of 
renewing ; the ftate of being renewed. 

Sound continueth fome fmall tihe, which is a 
renovation, and nit a continuance ; for the body per- 
cuffed hath a trepidation wrought in the minute 
parts, and fo reneweth the percuflion of the air. 

Bacon. 

The kings entered into fpeech of renewing the 
treaty; the king faying, that though king Philia’s 
perfon were the fame, yet his fortunes were ranfed ; 
in which cafe a rencvarion of ueaty was uled. 

Bacon. 
To fecond life 
Wak'd in the renovation of the juft, 
Refigns him up, with heav’n and earth renew’d. 
Milton 
To RENOU'NCE, v. a, [renencer, Fr, 
renuncio, Lat, | 
t. To difown; to abnegate. 
From Thebes my birth ! own; and no difgrace 
Can force me to reavence the honour of my race. 


Dyyden 0 


REN 


2, To quit upon oath, 
This world Í do rexcem:ce 5 and in your fights 
Shake patiently my great afflition off. Shak/peare. 
Pride and pailion, and the opinions of the world, 
muft not be our counfellors ; for we renounced them 
at our baptifm. Kenlewell. 
To Rexou'nce. v. ». To declare renun- 
ciation. The following paffage is a 
mere gallicifm ; *evoxcer @ mon Jang. 
Qa this firm principie I ever uod ; 
He of my fons, who tails to make ıt good, 
By one rebellious act rezounces to my blood, Dryds 
RENoU/NCEMENT. v. f. [from renounce. } 
A&G of renouncing ; renunciation. 
l hold you as a thing entkied and fainted ; 
By your rencuncement, an immortal tpirit. Sbak/p. 
RENO'WN, a. /. (renommée, Fr.] Fame; 
celebrity ; praiic widely fpread. 
he 
Is daughter to this famous duke of Milan, 
Of whom fo otten I have heard remswn. 
Shak[peare, 
*Tis of more renown 
To make a river, than to build a town. 
Nor envy we 
Thy great renowz, nor grudge thy victory. Dryder. 
Jo KENO'WN. v. a. [renommer, Fr. trom 


the noun.] To make famous, 
Let us fatisfy our eyes 
With the memorials and the things of fame, 
That do renown this city, Shsk/peare. 
Soft elocution does thy ityle renown, 
Gentile or (harp according to thy choices 
To laugh at tollies or tolafh at vice. 
In folemn filence ftand 
Stern tyrants, whom their cruelties renozu7, 
Aud emperors in Parian marble frown. — Idtifor. 
A bard, whom pilfer’d paltorals rexcu. Pepe. 
RENOWNED, participe adj. [from renown. | 
Famous; celebrated; eminent; famed. 
Thefe were the renowned of the congregations 
princes of the tribes, heads of thoufands. Numbers. 
"That thrice renowned and learned French king, 
finding Petrarch’s tomb without any infcription, 
wrote one himfelf ; faying, hame it was, that he 
who fung his miltrefs’s praife feven years before 
her death, fhould twelve years want an epitaph. 
Peacham, 
The relt were long to tell, though farrenown'd. 
Milton, 


Waller. 


Drydene 


Of all the cities in Romanian lands, 

The chief and mof rexowa’d Ravenna ttands, 

Adorn'd in ancient times with arms and arts. 
Dryden 

Ilva, 

An ifle renowz'u for teel and unexhaufted mines. 

Dry der, 
Rent. » f. (from rend.) A break; a 

laceration. 

This council made a fchifm and rent from the 
mott ancient and pureit churches which fived before 
them. IF dite. 

Thou viper 
Haft cancell’d kindred, made arent in nature, 
And through her holy bowels gnaw’d thy way, 
Through thy own blood to empire. Dryden 

He who fees this vait ret in fo high a rock, how 
the convex parts of one fide exactly tally with the 
concave of the other, mutt be fatished, that it was 
the effect of an earthquake. Addi fone 


To Rent. v. a. [rather to rend.) To 
tear; to lacerate. 

A time torent, anda time to few. Ecclefiaficus. 

To Rent. v.n. [now written raant.) To 
roar ; to blufter: we ftill fay, a tearing 
fellow, for a noify bully. 

He ventur’d to dilmifs his fear, 
That partings wont to rc and tear, 
And give the defperatelt attack 
To danger {till behind its back. 

RENT. z. f. [reute, Fr. ] 
1. Revenue ; annual pavinent. 
Idol ceremony, 
What are thy rents # what are thy comings in ? 
O ccremony thew me but thy worth! Seuk/peare, 


Hadibres, 


REP 


7 tought an annual rex? or twos. < 
Ard live jutt as you fee bdo. Pope. 
2. Moncy paid for any thing held of an- 
other. 
Such is the mould, that the bleft tenant feeds 
On precious fruits, and pays his reat in weeds. 
Waller. 
Folks in mudwall tenement, 
Prefent a peppercorn for rent. 
JoRENT. t. A. | reuters Fr. ] 
1. To hold by paying rent. 
When a fervant is called before his maler, it is 
often to know, whether he paffed by fuch a ground, 
if the old man who rezts it is in good health. 
Spectator. 


Prior. 


2. To fet to a tenant. 

RE'NTABLE, adj. [from revt.] That may 
be rented. 

RENTAL. x. f. [from reut.) Schedule or 
account ot rents. 

Renter. x. f. [from rent.] He that 
holds by paying rent. 

he eltate will not be let for one penny more or 

lefs to the renter, amongit whomfoever the rent he 
pays be divided. Locke. 

RENVE RSED, adje [renverfe, Fr.| Overs 
turned, Spenfer. 

Renuncra’rion. 2. f. [renunciatio, from 
renuncio, Latin.) ‘The act of renounc- 
ing. 

He that loves riches, can hardly believe the doc- 
trine of poverty and renunciation of the world. 

Taylor. 

Jo REORDAI'N, v. a. [reordiner, Fr. 

re and ordain.) To ordain again, on 

fuppofition of fome defect in the commif- 
fion granted to a minifter. 

Reorpina'tion. 2 f. [from reordain. | 
Repetition of ordination, 

He proceeded in his miniltry without expeCting 
any new million, and never thought himfelf obliged 
to a reordination. Atterbury. 

To REPA'CIFY. Ve a. [reand pacify. |] To 
actfy again, 

Henry, who next commands the fate, 
Secks to repacify the people’s hate. 

Reraro. “lhe part. of repay. 

Jo REPAIR. v. a. [reparo, Lat. reparer, 
French. | 

y. To reftore after injury or dilapidation. 

Let the prietts repair the breaches of the houfe. 

2 Kings. 

The fines impofed were the more repined agaiutt, 
becaufe they were affigned to the rebuilding and 
repairing ot St. Paul’s church. Clarendon. 

Heav’n foon repair’dber mural breach. Milton. 

2. To amend any injury by an equivalent. 

He juftly hath driv’n out his rebel focs 

To deepcett hell; and, torepair their lols, 
Created this new happy race of men. Milton. 
3. Lo fill up anew, by fomething put in the 
place of what is loft. 
"Vo be reveng’d, 
And to repair his numbers thus impair’d. Milton. 
Rurai’r. z. J. {from the verb,] Repara- 
tion; fupply of lofs;  reftoration after 
dilapidation. 
Betore the curing of a ftrong difeafe, 
Fv’n in the inftant of repair and health, 
The ht is hrovgeit. Shaklpeare. 

He caft'in his mind for the repair of the cathedral 
church. Fei, 

Temperance, in all methods of curing the gout, 
is a regular and fimple diet, proportioning the daily 
repairs tothe daily dec t s of our wating bodics. 

j Temple. 

All automata need a frequent repair of new 
ftrength, the caules whence their motion does pro- 
ceed being fubject to fail. Wilkins. 

Jo REPAIR. v. x. [ repairer, Fr.) To go 
to; to betake himfelf. 

May all to Athcos back again repair, Shakfp. 


Daniel. 


REP 


Depart from hence in peace, 
Scarch the wide world, ard where you pleafe repair. 
Dryden. 

"Tis fix’; th’ irrevocable doom of Jove: 

Hafe then, Cyllenius, through the liquid air, 

Go mount the winds, and to the gandes repair. Pepe 
Revale.n f.[repaire, Fr, trom the verb. | 
1. Refort; abode. 

He faw Ulyifes; at his Mips repaire, 

That had been brutht with the enraged aire.Chapm. 

So *fcapes th’ infulting fire his narrow jail, 

And makes {mall outlets into open air; 

There the fierce winds his tender force affail, 
And beat him downward to his firit repair, Deyden. 

2. At of betaking himielf any whither. 
The king fent a proclamation for their repair to 
their houfes, and for a prefervation of the peace. 
Clarendon, 
REPAIRER. 7. /. [from repair.) Amender; 
reftorer. 

He that governs well, leads the blind, but he that 
teaches, gives him eyes; and it is a glorious thing ta 
have been the repairer of a decayed intellect, Sours. 

© facred reft! 

O peace of mind ! repairer of decay, 

Whofe balms renew the limbs to labours of the day. 

Dryden. 
Repa’xpous, adj, [repandus, Lat.) Bent 
upward. 

Though they be drawn rcpandous or convexedly 
crooked ın one piece, yet the dolphin that carrieth 
Arion is concavouily inverted, and hath its fpine 
deprefled in another. Brown. 


Re'PARABLE. adj. [reparable, Fr. repara- 
bilis, Lat.) Capable of being amended, 
retrieved, or fupplied by fomething equi- 
valent. 

The parts in man’s body eafily reparad/e, as 
fpirits, blood, and ficth, dic in the embracement of 
the parts hardly reparable, as bones, nerves, and 
membranes. Bacon. 

When its fpirit is drawn from wine, it will not by 
the re-union of its conitituent liquors, be reduced 
to its priftine nature; becaufe the workmanthiup of 
nature, in thedifpolition of the parts, was too elabo- 
rate to be imitable, or reparudse by the bare appoli- 
tion of thofe divided parts to each other. Boyle. 

An adulterous perfon is tied to reltitution of the 
injury, fo far as is reparad/e, and can be made to the 
wronged perfon; to make provifion for the children 
begotten in unlawful embraces. Taylor. 

Re'paraBLy, adv. [from reparable.] In 
a manner capable of remedy, by reitora- 
tion, amendment, or fupply. 

REPARA'TION. x. /. [reparation, French ; 
reparatio, trom reparo, Latin. | 


1, The act of repairing; inttauration. 

Antonius Philolophus took care ot the reparation 
of the highways. Arbuibnot. 

2. Supply of what is wafted. 

When the organs of fenfe want their due repofe 
and neceflary reparations, the foul exerts hericit 
in her feveral faculties. Addijon. 

In this moveable body, the fluid and (olid parts 
mult be confumed; and both demand a conitant 
reparation, ' Arbuthnot. 

3- Recompenfe for any injury ; arends, 

‘The king thould be able, when he ' d cleared 
himfelf, to make him repataiion. Bacon. 

l am fenfible of the teandal Iha „iven by my 
loole writings, and make what’epa’ on | am able. 

Dryden. 
Repa’rative.2.f. [from vaira] What- 
ever makes amends for Ir . or injury. 

New preparatives were in hat , and partly repae 
ratives of the former beaten at fea. Wotton. 

Suits are unlawfully entered, when they are vin- 
dictive, not reparative ; and begun only for revenge, 
not fur reparation of damages. Keulewell, 


REPARTEE’. z.e fe (repartie, Fr.) Smart 
reply. m 
The fools overflowed with {mart repartees, and 


were only diftinguifhed from the intended wats, 
hy being called coxcombs,. Dryden 


REP 


Cupid was as bad as he; 
Hear but the youngfter’s repartee, Priore 
To REPARTEEL vw ne To make fmart 
replies. 
High flights the had, and wit at will, 
And fo her tongue lay feldom tull; 
For in all viftts who but ine, 
To argue or to repartee # Prior. 


To Rera'ss, v a. [repaffer, French.] To 
pafs again ; to pafs or travel back. 
Well we have pats’d, and now repa/s'd the feas, 
And brought defir’d help. S bakfpearr. 
We thall find fmall reafon to think, that Abras 
ham pailed and repuffed thofe ways more often than 
he was enforced fo todo, if we confider that he had 
no other comforter in this wearifome journey, than 
the ttrength of his faith in Gad. Raleigh. 
If his foul hath wing’d the deitin’d flight, 
Homeward with pious fpced repufs the main, 
To the pale hade funereal rites ordain. Pope. 
To Repa’ss. v. 2. ‘To go back in a road, 
Five girdles bind the flies, the torrid zone 
Glows with the pafling and repaffing fun. Drydena 
Repa’st. a. f. [repas, i re and paftus, 
Latin. } 
1. A meal; att of taking food. 
From dance to fweet repafi they turn 
Defirous ; all in circles as they ftuod, 
Tables are fet. Ailton, 
What neat repaf? thall feaft us, light and choice, 
Of Atuck talte, with wine. Miito 
Sleep, that is thy belt repa/t, 2 
Yetot death it bears a talte, 
And both are the fame thing at lait. FA e 
The day 
Had fummon’d him to due repafi at noon. Dryder. 
Keep regular hours for repa/# and fleep. Arbutin. 
2. Food; victuals. 
Go, and get me lome repa/?; 
I care not what, fo it be wholefome food. Sbakfpa 


To Reva'st. v, a. [ repaifire, Fr. from the 
noun.] To feed; to featt. 
To his good fricnds l'il ope my arm, 
Ard, like the kind life-rend’ring pelican, 
Repaf? them with my blood. Shak{peares 
Reea'sture. z2. fe [re and pafure.| Ene 
tertainment. Notin ufe. 
He from forage will incline to play ; 
But if thou ttrive, poor foul, what art thou then ? 
Food for his rage, repafture for his den. Sbak/peares 
To REPA'Y. v. a, [repayer, Fr. re and 
pay] ERN 
1. To pay back in return, in requital, or 
in revenge. 
According to thcir deeds he will resay recompenfe 
to his enemues; tu the iflands he will repzy recom- 
enfe. Sfaiahs 
2. To recompente. 
He clad 
Their nakednefs with ikins of beafts ;.or Main, 
Or as the fnake with youthful coat repaid. Niit, 
3. To compenfate. 
The falfe honour, which he had fo long enjoyed, 
was plentifully repaid in contempt. Bacon, 
4. To requite either good or ill, 
The pourett fervice is repaid with thanks. Shat 
Fav’ring heav’n repaid my glorious toils 


With a fack’d palace and barbanick fpoils. Popes 
l have fovght well tor Perfia, and repaid 
The beneht ot birth with honett fervice. Rewee 


. Toreimburfe with what is owed. 
lf you repay me not on fuch a day, 
Such tums as are exprefs’d in the condition, 
Let the forfeit be an equal pound of your fair efh. 
Shul/peares 
Repa'yMENT, ». f. [from repay. ] 
1. The act of repaying, 
2. The thing repaid, 
Thecentefima ulura it was not lawful toexceed 5, 
and what was paid over it, was reckoned as a repay- 
ment of part ot the principal. Arbhuthaets 


To Resa‘, wv. a. [reppellar, Fr. | 
1. To recall, Out of-ute, 


RIE P 


T will sepea’ thee, or be well aflur'd, 
Adventure to be banifhed myleir. 

I here forget all former griefs ; 
Cancel all grudge, repeal thee home again. Shat/p. 

2. To abrogate ; to revoke. 

Laws, that have been approved, may be agaio 
repealed, and dilputed againit by the authors them- 
felves. Hooker. 


Shal/peare. 


Adam foon repeal’d 
The doubts that in his heart arofe. Milton 
Statutes are filently repealed, when the reafon 
ceafes for which they were enacted. Dryden. 
Rervea’t. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1, Recall from exile. Not in ufe. 
If the time thruft forth 
A caufe for thy repea/, we thal] not fend 
O’er the vat world to feek a fingle man. 
2. Revocation; abrogation, 

The king being advertifed, that the over-lirge 
grants of lands and liberties made the lords fo info- 
lent, did abfolutely refume all fuch grants; but the 
earl of Defmond above all found him(elf grieved with 
this refumption or repeal of liberties, and declared 
his diflike. Davies. 

If the prefbyterians fhould obtain their ends, | 
eouid not be forry to tind them mittaken in the point 
which they have moft at heart, by the repea/ of the 
tet; I mean the benetit of employments Swift. 


Jo REPEA'T, veia. [repeto, Lat. repeter, 
French. | 
1, To iterate ; to ufe again; to do again. 
He, though his power 
Creation could repe.zty yet would be loth 
Us toabolith. Mihon. 
Where fudden alterations are not neceffary, the 
fame effect may be obtained by the repeated force 
of diet with more fafety to the body. Arbuthnot. 
2. To fpcak again, 
The pfalms, for the excellency of their ufe, deferve 
to be oftner repeated; but that their multitude per- 


Shak} 


mitteth not any oftner repetition. Hooker. 
Ake Vo ites: again, 
Neglecting tor Creiifa’s life his own, 
Repeats the danger of the burning town. Waller. 


Beyond this place you can have no retreat, 
Stay here, and I the danger will repeat. Dryden. 
. To recite ; to rchearfe. 
Thefe evils thou repeat’/? upon thyfelf, 
Have banith'd me from Scotland. Shak/{peare. 
Thou their natures know’ft, and gav't them 
names, 
Needlefs to thee repeated. Milton, 
He repeated lome lines of Virgil, fuitable to the 
eccafion. Waller. 


REPEATEDLY. adv. [from repeated. ] 
Over and over; more than once. 

And are not thefe vices, which lead into dam- 
nation, 7¢peated/y, and molt forcibly cautioned 
seainft? Stephens. 

Rereca'Ter. wf. [from repeat.) 

z. One that repeats : one that recites. 

2. A watch that ftrikes the hours at will, by 
compreffion of a {pring. 

To REPE'L. v. a. [repcllo, Latin. ] 

1. To drive back any thing. 


Neither doth Tertullian bewray this weaknefs in 
ftrixing only, but alio in repesding their (trokes with 


| 
| 


whom he contendeth. flooker. | 
With hill: ot flain on ev'ry fide, 
Hippomedon repell’d the hoftile tide. P ope. 


2. Vo drive back an affailane. 
Staad fait ; and ail temptatioa to tran grefs repel. 
Milton, 
Repel the Tulcan foes, their city feize, 
oteé the Latians in luxurious eafe. Dryden, 
Your foes are fuch, as they, not you. have made, 
And virtue may refc/, though not invade. Dryden, 
To REFE'L. T'o Me 
y. To att with force contrary to force 
impreiled. 
From the fame repediing power it feems to be, that 


fics walk upon the water without wetting their feet. 
Newton, 


2. To refel in medicine, is to prevent 


) 
| 


| 
| 


R EIP 


fuch an aflux of a fluid to any particular 
part, as would raife it into a tumour. 


Quincy. 
REPR'LLENT. v. f. [repellens, Latin.| An 
application that has a repelling power. 

In the cureSof an eryfipelas, whilft the body 
abounds with bilious humours, there is no admitting 
of repel/lants, and by difcutients you will encreale the 
heat. Wifeman. 

REPE'LLER. x. fe [from repel] One that 


repels, 


To REPE’NT. v.z. (repentir, French. ] 
t, To think on any thing pat with 


forrow, 

Nor had J any refervations in my cwn foul, when 
I pafled that bill; nor repentings after. K, Charles. 

Upon any deviation from virtue, evcry rational 
creature, fo deviating, fliould condemn, renounce, 
and be forry for every fuch deviation ; that 1s, repent 
of it. South. 

Firlt fhe relents 
With pity, of that pity then repens. Dryden. 

Still you may prove the terror of vour foes; 

Teach traitors to repent of faithlefs leagues. 
A. Philips. 
2. To exprets forrow for fomething paft. 
Poor Enobarbus did before thy face repen’. Shak/. 
3. To change the mind from fome painful 
motive. 

God led them not through the land of the’Philif- 
tines, leit paradventure the people repent when they 
fee war, and they return. Exodus. 

4. To have fuch forrow for fin, as produces 
amendment of life. 

Nineveh repewred at the preaching of Jonas. 

Afatthew. 

I will clear their fenfes dark 
What may’ fuffice, and loften ftony hearts 
To pray, repent, and bring obcdicnce due. Ali/ton. 


DOMME PEIN 1 3} Cis 


1. To remember with forrow. 

If Defdemona will return me my jewels, I will 
give over my fuit, and repent my unlawful folicita- 
yon. Shak/peare. 

2. To remember with pious forrow, 

Thou, like a contrite penitent 
Charitably warn’d of thy fins, doft repent 
Thefe vanities and giddinetfes, lo 
l thut my chamber-door; come, let us go. Donne. 

His late follies he would late repent. Dryden. 

3. [/e repentir, French.] Itis ufed with the 
reciprocal pronoun, 

] repent me that the duke is lain, = Shark /peare. 

No man repented bi of his wickednefs ; taying, 
what have l done ? cremiih, 

Judas, when he faw that he was condemned, 
repented hinsfelf. Mathew, 

My father has repented bim ere now, 

Or will repent Lim when he finds me dead. Dryden, 

Each age fino’d on; 

Till God arofe, and great in anger faid, 

Lo! it repenteth me that man was made. 
REPENTANCE. te fe [ repentance, French; 
from repent. | 

Sorrow for any thing paft. 

The firit ftep towards a woman’s humility, feems 
to require a repentance of her education. Law. 
2, Sorrow for fin, fuch as produces newnefs 

of life; penitence. 

Repentance fo alteceth a man through the mercy 
of God, be he ever fo defiled, that it maketh him 
pure. Whitgift. 

Whoby refentarce is not fatisticd, 

Is not of heav’n nor earth ; for thefe are pleafed ; 

By penitence th’ Eternal’s wrath’s appeas’d. Shak/. 

Repentance is a change of mind, or a convertion 
from ün to God: not fome one bare aét of change, 
but a laing durable itate of new life, which is called 
regeneration. Hammond. 

In regard of fecret and hidden faults, unlefs God 
fhould accept of a general repentance for unknown 
fins, few or none atall could be faved. Perkins. 

‘This is aconfidence, of all the moft irrational 3 
for upon what ground can a man promife himiell a 


Prior. 


I, 


RJEPP 


future repentance, who cannot promife himfelf a 
futurity ? A South. 
REPE'NTANT., adj, (repentant, Fr, frore 
repent. 
1. Sorrowful for the paft. 
2. Sorrowful for fin. 
Thus they, in lowlieft plight, repentant Rood. 
Alilton, 
3. Exprefling forrow for fin. 
After I have interr’d this noble king, 
And wet his grave with my repentant tears, 
l will with all expedient duty fee you. Sha! /peare. 
There is no malice in this burning coal; 
The breath of heav’n hath blown its fpirit outs 
And ttrew’d repentant afhes on its head. Shakf, 
Relentlefs walls! whofe darkfome round contains 
Repentant fighs and voluntary pains. Pope. 
To Repeorye. v. a. [re and ferple; re- 
peupler, Fr.] To ftock with people anew. 
An occurrence of fuch remark, asthe universal 
flood ard the repeop/ing of the world, mutt be freh 
in memory for about eight hundred years; efpecia!ly 
confidering, that the pcopling of the wold w is 
gradual. Haie. 


Jo REPERCU'SS. «. a. [repercutia, reper- 
cuffus, Latin.) To beat back; to drive 
back; to rebound. Not in ufe. 

Air in ovens, though it doth boil and dilate itfelf, 
and is repercuffed, yet it is without noife. Bacon. 

REPERCu‘SSION. 7. fe (from repercu/ss 
repercuffio, Lat. repercuffion, French. j The 
act of driving back ; rebound. 

In echoes, there is no new elifion, but a repere 
cuffion. Bacon, 
By repercuffion beams ingender fire, 
Shapes by reflection thapes beget ; 
Thevoice itfelfwhen ftopp’d does back retire, 
And a new voice is made by it. Cowley. 
They various ways recoil, and fwiftly flow 
By mutual repercufftons to and fro. Blackmcree 

Repercu'ssive. adj. [repercuffif, Fr. } 

1. Having the power of driving back, or 
caufing a rebound. 

And reperenfive rocks renew'd the found. 
Patrifon, 
2. Repellant. 
Blood is ftanched by aftringent and repereuffive 
medicines. Bacor, 
Defluxions, if you apply a {trong repercuffits to 
the place affected, and do not take away the caule, 
will (hift to another place. Bacon. . 
3. Driven back; rebounding. Not proper. 
Amid Carnarvon’s mountains rages loud 
The repercuffive roar, with mighty crufh 
Tumble the fmitten cliffs. Thomfort. 

RePERTI Tous, adj. [ repertus, Latin. | 
Found ; gained by finding. Did. 

RE'PERTORY. xe f. [repertoire, Fr. repera 
torium, Lat.) A treafury; a magazine; 
a book in which any thing is to be found, 

Repetition, xe f. Crepetition, Fr. repeti- 
tio, Latjn. | à 

1. Iteration of the fame thing. 

The frequent repetition of aliment is neceffary for 
repairing the fluids and folids. Arbuthnot. 

2. Recital of the fame words over again 

The pfalms, for the excellency of their ufe, deferve 
to be oftner repeated; but that the multitude of 
them permitreth not ary oltner repetitious LIcakere 

3. The att of reciting or rehearfing. 

If you conquer Rome, the benefit, 

Which you thall thereby reap, is fuch a name, 

Whofe repetition will be doge’d with curfes. SLak/. 
4. Recital. 

l love fuch tears, 

As fall from fit notes, bc wen through mine ears, 

With repetitions of what heaven hath donc. Chup, 
ge Recital from memory, as diftin¢ct from 

reading. 

To REPINE. v. z. [re and fine. | 

1. To fret; to vex himfelf; to be difcon- 
tented: with as or agai/. 


REI? 


Qf late, 
When corn was given them gratis, you repir:'d 
Shutfpeare, 
The fines impofed were the more repinedogainf, 
becaufe they were affigned to the rebuilding of St. 
Paul's church. Clarendon. 
If you tnink how many difeafes, and how much 
poverty there is in the world, you will fall dowa 
upon your knees, and, inftead of repining at one atic- 
tion, will admire fo many bieffings received at the 
hand of God. Temple. 
2. To envy. 
The ghoks repine at violated night; 
And curleth’ invading fun, and ficken at the fight. 


Dryden. 
Juft in the gate 
Dwell pate difeafesand repining age. Dryden, 
Repiner. x. f. [from repine.] One that 
frets Or murmurs, 
Jo REPLA'CE. V, a, [replacer, Fr. re and 
place. | 


te To put again in the former place. 

The earl being appichended, upon examination 
cleared himfelf fo well, as he was replaced in his 
government. Bacon. 

The bowls, remov’d for fear, 
The youths replac'd ; and foon reftor’d the chear. 
Dryden, 
2. To put in a new place, 

His gads put themfelves under his protection, to 

be replaced in their promiled Italy. Dryden. 
Jo Repwai'y. v.a. [re and plait.) To 
fold one part often over another. 

In Raphael’s firft works, are many (mall foldinzs 
often replaited, which look like fo many whip-cords. 

Dryden. 
Jo REPLA’NT. v. a. [replanter, French ; 
re and plant.) To plant anew. 

Small trees being yet unripe, covered in autumn 
with dung until the fpring, take up and replant in 
good ground. Bacon. 

REPLANTATION. 2. f. (from replant. | 
The act of planting again. 

Ta REPLE'NISH., tve a. [repleo, from re 
and plenus, Lat. repleai, old Fr.] 

t. To ftock; to fill. 

Multiply and replinifb the earth. Gencfis. 

The woods repiexi/oed with deer, and the plains 
with fowl. deyin. 

The waters 


With fih repleni'd, and the air with fowl. Mile. 
2. To finifh ; to confummiate ; to complete. 


Not proper, nor in ufe. 
We Imother’d 
The molt repleni/sed (weet work of nature, 
That from the prime creation e'er fhe fram'd. Shak. 
Qo REPLE'NISH. wv. vw. To recover the 


former fulnefs, Not in ufe. 

The humours in men’s bodies encreafe and dc- 
cteafe as the moon doth; and theretore purge fome 
day after the full; for then the humours wili not re- 
plerifp fo foon. Bacon. 

RePLE'TE, adj. (replete, French; repletus, 
Latin.]’ Full; completely filled; filled 


to exuberance. 
The world’s large tongue 
Proclaiins you for a man replete with mocks; 
Full of comparifons and wounding flouts. Sbak/p. 
This mordication, if in over a high degree, is 
little better than the coirofion of poilon; as fome- 
times in antimony, it given to bodies not replete 
with humours ; for where humours abound, the hu- 
mours fave the parts. Bacon. 
His words, rep/ete with guile, 
Into her heart tou eafy entrance won. Milton. 
In a dog, out ot whofe eye, being wounded, the 
aqueous humour did copioully flow, yetin fix hours 
the bulb of the eye was again replete with its hu- 
mour, without the application ot any medicines. 
Ray. 
RerLE' TION. x. f. (repletion, French. ] 
The itate of being over full. 
The tree had too much repletion, and was op- 
preifed with its own fap 5 for repletion is an enemy 
to genésaliyne Bacon 


REP 


All dreams 
Are from repletion and complexion bred ; 


From rifing fumes of undigefted food. Dryd: nt. 
Thirit and hunger may be fatisfy’d ; 
But this repletion is to love deny'd, Dryden. 


The action of the ftomach is totally ftupped by 
too gieat replrtion. Arbuthnot 
' RerLE'viante. adj. [replegiabilis, barba- 
rous Latin,] What may be replevined. 
To REPLE'VIN, v. a, Spenfer. (replegio, 
To Reerevy. flow Latin; of re and 
plevir, or plegir, French; to give a 
pledge.} To take back or fet at liberty, 
upon fecurity, any thing feized. 
That you're a beaft, and turn'd to grafs, 
Is no ftrange news, nor ever was; 
Atlealt to me, who once, you know, 


Did from the pound replevin you. Frudiéras. 


| REPLICATION. 2. j. freplico, Latin. |} 


1, Rebound ; repercuffion. Not in ufe, 
Ty ber trembled underneath his banks 
To hear the replication uf your founds 
Made in his concave thorcs. Shak/orare. 
2. Reply ; anfwer. 
To be demanded of a fpunge, what rep/ication 
fhould be made by the fonotaking? Shuk/p-ure. 
This is a replication to what Menelaus had before 
offered, concerning the tranfplantation of Ui; fes to 
Sparta. Drosme. 
Jo REPLY’. u. [repliquer, Fr.] To 
anfwer; to make a return to an anfwer. 
O man! who art thou that replicf againft God. 
Romans. 
Would we afcend higher to the reft of thele lewd 
perfons, we fhould find what reafon Caitalio’s 
painter had to reply upon the cardinal, who blamed 
him for putting a little too much colour into St. 
Peter and Paul’s faces: that it was true in their 
life-time they were pale mortified men, but that 
fince they were grown ruddy, oy blufliing at the fins 
of therr fucceflois. Atterbury, 
To RePpriy'. v. To return for an an- 


{wer. 


Ue 


a. 


Ferplex’d 
The tempter Rood, nor had what to reply. Alston. 
His tcsmbling tongue invok’d his bride; 
With his lait voice Eurydice he cry’d: 
Eurydice the rocks and river-banks »zpiy"'d. Dryden. 
RerLy’ n fe [replique, French.}] Anfwer; 


return to an anfwer, 
But now return, 
And with their faint rep/y this anfwer join. Shzt/p. 
It ł fent him word, it was not well cut, he would 
fend me word, he cut it to pleafe himfelf: 1f again, 
jt was not well cut, this is called Whe rep/y churlith. 
Shuk/peare. 
One rifes up to make veplies to eftablith or con- 
fute what has been offered on each fide of the quel- 


tion. Wh atts. 
To whom with fighs, Ul) fes gave rep/y ; 

Ah, why ill-fuiting paftime mult I try ? Pope. 

Reps. y'en., xe / (from reply] He that 


anfwers; hethat makes a return to an 


anfwer. 
Atan act of the commencement, the anfwerer 


gave for his queltion, that an ariftocracy was better 
than a monarchy: the ref/yer did tax him, that, 
being a private bred man, he would give a queftiog 
of Rate; the anfwerer faid, that the replyer did 
much wrong the privilege of fcholars, who woutd be 
much ftreightencd if they fhould give queltions of 
nothing, but fuch things wherein they are practifed ; 
and added, we have heard yourlelf difpute of virtue, 
which no man will fay you put much in practice. 
Bacon, 
To ReEPo'LISH. v. a. [repolir, Fre re and 
polj.\ To polifh again. 


A fundred clock is ptecemeal laid, 
Not to be loft, but by the maker’s hand 
Repesifh’d, withouterror then to itand. 


To REPO'RT. v. a. [rapporter, French. | 


Ie To noife by popular rumour. 
Is it upon record ? or elfe repcrted fucceffively from 


age to age ? 6 Shuakipeare. 


Dznne. 


R EP 


Tt is reported, 
That good duke Humphry traiteroufly is murther’d. 
Shukjpeare. 
Report, fay they, and we will report it. Jeremiah, 
2. To give repute. 
Timotheus was well reported of by the eibi. 
Ts 

A widow well reported of for good works. 1 Tinte 

3. Fo give an account of, 

‘There is a king in Judah; and now mhall it be 
reported to the king. Nebemiab. 
. To return; to rebound ; to give back. 

In Ticinum is a church with windows only from 
above, that reporteth the voice thirtecn times, if you 
ftand by the clofe end wall over againft the door. 

bace 
Reps‘ar. v, /. [from the verb.} 
1. Rumour; popular fame. 
2. Repute ; publick character. 
My body’s mark’d 
With Roman fwords; and my report was once 
Fint with the beft of note. Shakfpeave, 

In all approving ourfelves as the minifters ot God, 
by honour and dilhonour, by evil refort and good 
report. 2 Corinthiaise 

3. Account returned, 
Sea nymphs enter with the fwelling tide ; 
From Thetis fent as fpies to make report, 
And tell the wonders of her fov’reign’s court. 
Waikre 
4. Account given by lawyers of cafes. 

After a man has ftudied the general principles of 
the law, reading the reports of adjudged cafes, will 
richly improve his mind. Mattie 

5- Sound ; loud noife; repercu‘ion. 

The ftronger fpecies drowaeth the leffer: the 
report of an ordnance, the voice. Bacon. 

The lathing billows make along report, 

And beat her fides. Drytn, 
REPORTER. x. f. [from repert.} Relater 5 


One that gives an account. 

There the appear'd ; or my r porter devis’d weil 
for her. Shak/peare. 
Rumours were raifed of great difcord among the 
nobility ; for this caufe the lords alfembled, gave 

order to apprehend the reper¢ers of thele furmifes. 
Hayward. 
If T had known a tiring they concealed, l Mould 
never be the reporter of it. Pepe. 
Repo'RTINGLY. adv. [from reporting.] 

By common fame. 
Others fay thou doit deferve; and I 

Believe it better than reportingiy. Shak[peares 


Revo'sau. nef. [from repo/e.] ‘The att 


of repofing. 
Dof thou think, 
If I would ftand againft thee, wowd the repaful 
Of any truft, virtue, or worth in thee, 
Make thy words faith’d 2 Shak {necrt 
To REPO'SE. v. a. (repozo, Latin. ] 
1. To lay to ret, 
Rome's readiett champions, repcfe you here, 
Secure from wor'dly chances and mithaps; 
Here lurks no treafon, here no envy fwells. Shaky», 
Have yechos'n this place, 
After the toil of battle, to repofe 
Your wearied virtue ? Afiltor, 
2. To place as in confidence or truft: with 


on OF in. 
I repofe upon your manzgement, what is deareit 
to me, my tame. Dryden. 
That prince was confcious of his own integrity ia 
the fervice of God, and relied on this as a foundation 
for that truit he repefed in him, to deliver him out 
ot his dittrefies. Rogers» 


3. To lodge; to lay up. 
Pebbles, repajed in thote cliffs amorzht the earth, 
being not fo diffoluble, and more buiky, are left be- 
hind. Woodward. 


Jo Repo'sr. venu. [repofer, French. ] 
1. To tleep; to be at rett. 
Within a thicket I repas’? ; when round 


1 ruffi'd up fal’n leaves in heap; and found, 
Lc; fall frogs heaveay a deep rutenainate, Cheprnirs 


wire 


z. To reft in confidence; with s4. 
And, for the ways are dangerous to pals, 
J do deire thy worthy company, 
Upor: whote faith and honour 1 repofe. Shakfpeare. 
Rero’se, xefe [ repos, French.] 
1. Sleep; reft; quiet. 
Merciful pow'rs ! 
Refrain in me the curfed thoughts, that nature 
Gives way to in repofe. Shaelseare. 
Th? hour , l 
Of night, and of all things now retir'd to reft, 


Mind us of like repo’. Ailton. 
J all the livelong day 

Confume in meditation deep, reclufe 

From human converie ; nor at fhut of eve 

Enjay repofe. Philips. 


2. Caufe of reft. 

After great lights muft be great fhadows, which 
uc cail repofes; becauie in reality the fight would be 
tired, if attracted by a continuity of glittering objects. 

Dryden. 

Repo'sepness. 2. fe [from repofed. | State 
of being at reft. 

To REPO'SITE. v. a. [rvepaftus, Latin. | 
To lay up; to lodge as ina place of 
fafety. 

Others repoñre their young in holes, and fecure 
themfelves alfo therein, becaufe fuch fecurity is 
wanting, their lives being fought. Derbam. 

Rerosi TION. z. j. [trom repofite.] The 
att of replacing. 

Being fatisfied in the repcfrion of the bone, take 
care to keep it fo by deligation, Wifeman 

Repository. 2. f. [repoftroire, French ; 
rt pofitorium, Latin.) A place where any 
taing is fafely laid up. 

The mind of man not being capable of having 
many ideas under view at once, it was neceflary to 
have a r¢pafiicry to lay up thofe ideas. Locke. 

He can take a body to pieces, and difpofe of them, 
to us not without the appearance of irretrievable 
eonfufion, but with refpect to his own knowledge 
into the moft regular and methodical repofitories. 

Rogers. 

Eo Reposse'ss, v a. [re and pofe/s.) To 
poilefs again. 

How comes it now, that almoft aJl that realm is 
rpoffefed of them? Spenfer. 

te iunt is nove to repoffefs thofe lands, 

Which we in juftice cannot well deny. Shak/peare. 

Nor thal! my father repc/e/s the land, 


The father’s fortune never to returne ope. 
fo KREPREHE'ND. wv. a. (reprehendo, 


Latin.) 
t. To reprove; to chide. 
All as before his fight, whofe prefencc to offend 
with any the leat unfeemlinefs, we would be furely 
as lotlh as they, who moft repredend or deride that 


“we do. Blocker. 
Pardon me for reprebending thee, 
For thou hatt done a charitable deed. Shak/peare 


They like dumb itatues ftar’d ; 
Which when 1 (aw, l reprebended them; 
And afk'd the mayor, what meant this wilful 
fileace ? Sbuk/peare. 


2. To blame ; to cenfure. 
He could not reprebend the fight, fo many ttrew'd 


the ground. Chapman. 
I nor advife, nor veprebend the choice 
Of Marciey-hull. Philips. 


3. To detett of fallacy. 
This colour will be repoebendsd or encountered, 
by imputing to all excellencies io compofitions a 
kind ot poverty. Bacon, 


4. To charge with as a fault : with of be- 
tore the crime. 
Ariftippus, being repreLended of luxury by one 
-ethatéwas.not rich, tor that he gave tix crowns for a 
final ith, anfwered, Why, what would you have 
given ? the other faid, Some twelve pence: Ariltip- 
pus faid again, And fix crowns is no. more with ine. 
Bacon. 
ReEPRERENDER. wf, [from reprebend. ] 
Bhimer ; cenfyrer. 


WEE 


Thefe fervent reprebenders of things, eftablified 
by publick authority, are always confident and bold- 
fpirtedvmen ; but their confidence for the mof part 
rifeth from too much credit given to their own wits, 
for which caufe they are feldom free from errours 

Hooker. 

REPREHE'NSIBLE, adj. [reprebenjible, 

French ; reprebenfus, Latin.| Blamable; 
culpable ; cenfurable, 

REPREHE NSIBLENESS. 7, f. [from repre- 
henfible.| Blamablenefs ; culpablevets. 
REPREHE NSIBLY. adv. [from reprehen- 

fible.) Blamably ; culpably. 
REPREHE'NSION. x. J. [reprebenfio, Lat. | 
Reproof ; open blame. 

To a heart fully refolute, counfel is tedious, but 
repreberjisn is loathfome. Bacon. 

There is likewife dve to the publick a civil repre- 
berfion uf advocates, where there appeareth cunning 

counfel, grofs neglect, and flight information, Bacon. 
The admonitions, traternal or paternal, of his 
feliow chriftians, or the governors of the church, 

then more publick reprehenfions and increpations. 
Hammond. 

What efe& can thateman hope from his moft 
zealous reprehenfions, who lays himfelf open to re- 
crimination ? Government of the Tongue. 

/REPREHE NSIVE, edje [from reprehend] 
Given to reproof. 
To REPRESE'NT. v. a, [reprefento, Lat. 
reprefenter, French. | 
1. To exhibit, as if the thing exhibited 
were prefent. i 
Before him burn 
Seven lamps, as in a zodiac reprefenting 
The heav'nly fires. Milton. 
2. To defcribe ; to fhow in any particular 
chara@er. 

This bank is thought the greateR load on the 
Genoefe, and the managers of it have been repre- 
ented as a fecond kind of fenate. Aadijon, 

3. To fill the place of another hy a vica- 
rious character; to perfonate: as, rhe 
parliament reprefents the people. 

4. To exhibit to fhow: as, the tragedy 
was reprefented very /eilfully. 

5- To fhow by modeit arguments or narra- 
tions. 

One of his cardinalsadmonifhed him againf that 
unfkilful piece of ingenuity, by reprefeating to him, 
that no reformation could be made, which would 
not notably diminifh the rents of the church. 

d Decay of Piety. 

REPRESENTATION., 2. fe [reprefentation, 
French; from reprefent.] 

1e Image; likenefs. 

If images are worfhipped, it mut be 2s gods, 
which Celfus denied, or as reprzfentative:s of God; 
which cannot be, becaufe God is invifible and incar- 
poreal. ‘ Svilling fleet. 

2. A& of fupporting a vicarious churacter. 
3. Refpe€tful declaration. 
4. Publick exhibition. 
REPRESENTATIVE. adi. 
French ; trom rzprefcut. | 
te Exhibiting a fimilitude. 

They relieve themfelves with this diftin@ion, and 
yct own the legal facrifices, though reprefertutive, 
to be proper and real. Atterbury. 

2. Bearing the character or power of an- 

other. 

This council of four hundred was chofen, one 
hundred out of each tribe, and feems to have been a 
body reprefeatative of the pcople ; though the peo- 
ple colicétive referved a Ibare of power. Swift, 

REPRESENTATIVES 7. fh 

1. One exhibiting the likenefs of another. 

A ftatue of rumour whi lpering an idiot in the ear, 

who was the reprefentatrve of credulity. Addifon. 


2. One exercifing the vicarious power 
given by another. 


[reprefentati’, 


REAP 
I with the welfare of my country ; and mv morals 
and politicks teach me to leave all that to be adjutled 
by our repre/entatiues above, and to divine provi- 
dence. | ) Blount to Pope, 
3. That by which any thing is fho:wn. 
Difficulty mutt cumber this dottrine, which fup- 
pofes that the perfections of God are the repreferta- 
tives to us, of whatever we perceive in the creatures. 
,  SBeake: 
RePRese NTER. x. f. (from reprefent. | 
1. One who fhows or exhibits. 
Where the real works of nature, or veritable acts 
of tory, are to be defcribed, art, being but the im:- 
tator or fecondary refrefeñrer, muft not vary from 
the verity. Brows. 
2. One who bears a vicarious character ; 


one who atts for another by deputation. 

My mufe officious ventures 
On the nation’s rsprefenters. Swif:. 

Represe/NTMENT. x f. [from reprefent. | 
Image or idea propofed, as exhibiting 
the likenefs of fomesbhing, 

When it is bleffed, fome believe it to be the nma- 
tural body of Chrift; others, the bleffings of Chritt, 
his paflion in reprefentincut, and his grace in real 
exhibition. ‘Saylor. 

We have met with fome, whoie seals made good 
their reprefentments. " Browns 

To REPRESS, v. a. [repreffus, Latin; 
reprimer, French.) To crufh; to put 
down; to fubdue. 

Difcontents and ill blood having ufed always to 
repre/s and appeafe in perfon, he was loth they 
fhould find him beyond fea. “Bacon, 

Some, taking dangers to be the only reiwncedy 
againit dangers, endeavoured to fet up the fedition 
again; but they were (peedily represfed, and thereby 
the fedition fupprefled wholly. Hayward, 

Such kings 
Favour the innocent, reprefs the bold, 
’ And, while they flounth, make au age'af gold. 
Waller. 
How can I 
Reprefs the horror of my thoughts, which fly 
The fad reinembrance ? Denham, 

Thus long fucceeding criticks juitly reign’d, 
Licence reprejs’d, and ufeful laws ordain’d : 
Learning and Rome alike in empire grew. Pape, 

Rerre'ss. 2 /. [from the verb,] Repref. 
fion; act of cruthing, Not in ufe. 

Loud outcries of injury, when they tend nothing 
to the reprefs of it, is a liberty rather alfumed by 
rage and impatience, than authorifed by jultice. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Rerre'sston. x. f. [trom reprefs.] Act of 
repreffing. 

No declaration from myfelf could take place, for 
the due repreJion ot thefe tumults. King Chies. 

REPRESSIVE. adj. [from reprefs.| Having 
power to reprefs; acting to reprefs. 

To REPRIEVE, wv. a. [reprendre, PEITIS, 
French.] To refpite atter fentence of 
death; to give a refpite. 

He cannot thrive, 
Unlefeher prayers, whom heav’o delights to hear, 
And loves to grant, reprieve him from the wrath 
Of greateft juitice. Shak/peare. 

Company, though it may reprieve a man from his 
melancholy, yet cannot fecure him trom his con- 
{cience. Scutk. 

Having been condemned for his part in the late 
rebellion, his majefty had been pleafed to reprieve 
him, with feveral of his friends, in order togive them 
their lives. dijon. 

He reprieves the fianer from time to time, aad 
continues and heaps on him the favours of his provie 
deace, in hopes that, by an att of clemency fo unde- 
ferved, he may prevail ou his gratitude and repent- 
ance. Rogers. 

REPRIE'VE, x. f. [from the verb.] Kef- 
pite atter fentence of death. 

In his reprieve he may be fo fitted, 
That his foul ficken not. 


l hope it is fome pardon of repricve 
For Claudio. 


Shak{pearee 


Shakipcare, 


REP 


The morning fir John Hotham was to die, a re- 
prieve was fent to fufpend the execution for three 
days. Clarendon, 

All that T afk, is but a hort reprieve, 

Till I forget to love, and learn to grieve. Denham, 

To RerrimMaAnD. v.a., [reprimander, lr. 
reprimo, Lat.) To chide; to check ; to 
reprehend ; to reprove. 

Germanicus was feverely reprimanded by Tibe- 


rius, for travelling into Egypt without his permif- 
fion. Arbuthnot. 


They faw their eldeft fitter once brought to her 
tears, and her perverfenefs fevercly reprimanded. 


Rarrima’no, xe fe (reprimande, repri- 
mende, French; from the verb.] Re- 
proof ; reprehenfion, 


Law. | 
| ReprRoa’CHEULLY. adu, [from reproach.) 


Tle inquires how fuch an one’s wife or fon do, | 
whom he does not fee at church ; which is under- | 


Rovd as a fecret reprimand to the perfon abfent. 
Spedator. 
To Reprint. Vv. a. [re and print. | 
t. To renew the impreffion of any thing. 
The bufinefs of redemption is to rub over the de- 
faced copy of creation, to reprint God's image upon 
the foul, and to fet forth nature in a fecond and a 
fairer edition. F. South. 
2. To print a new edition. 
My bookfeiler is reprinting theeffay on ciiticifm. 
ope. 
Rerrisar. 2. fi (reprefalia, low Latin; 
reprefaille, French.) Something feized 
by way of retaliation for robbery or in- 
jury. 
The Englith had great advantage in value of repri- 
i/s, as being more [trong and active at fea, Hayward. 
Senfe mutt fure thy fafeit plunder be, 
Since uo reprifuls can be made on thee. Dorfet. 
Reprise, vf. [reprife, French.) ‘The 
act of taking fomething in retaliation of 
injury’. 
Your care about your banks infers a fear 
Of threat’ning floods and inundations near 5 
1f fo, a juit reprife would only be 
OF what the land ufurp’d upon the fea. Dryden. 
Jo REPROA'CH. v.a. [reprocher, Fr. | 
te To cenfure in opprobrious terms, as a 


crime. 
Mezentius with his ardour warm’d 
His fainting friends, reproach’ d their thameful flight, 
Repell’d the victors? Dryden. 
The French writers do not burden themfelves too 
much with plot, which has been reproached tothem 
asa fault. A Dryden. 
2. To charge witha fault in fevere lan- 


guage. 
If ye be reproached for the name of Chrift, happy 
are ye. 1 Peter. 
That hame 
There fit nat, and reproach us asuncleans Miiton. 


a. To upbraid in general. 

The very regret of being furpaffed in any valuable 
quality, by 3 perfon of the fame abilitics with our- 
felves, uil reproach our own lazinefs, and even 
fhams: us into imitauon, Rogers. 

Rerroa'cu. v. f- [reproche, Fr. from the 
verb.) Cenfure; infamy; hame. 

With hisvprsach and adious menace, 
The knight emboiling in his haughty heart, 
Knit ali ius forces. & Speufer. 

If black feandal ortoul-fac’d reproach 
Attend the fequel of your impofition, 

Your mere entorcement fhall acquittar.ce me. 
SOak/pea es 

Thou, for the teftimony of truth, ha borne 

Univerfal repreacd. Milton. 


RPEPROA'CHABLE. adj. [reprochable, Fr, 
Worthy of reproach, 
Rerroivcurut. adj. [from reproach, } 
l. Scurrilous; opprobrious. 
O monftrous ! what reproachful words are thefe ! 
i Sbak/peare, 
Vou. II 


REP 


T have theath’d 
My rapierinhis bofom, and withal 
Thrutt thefe reproachful {pecches down his throat. 
Shakfpeare. 

An advocate may be punified for reproachful lan- 

guage, in refpect of the parties in fuit. Ayli fe. 
2. Shameful ; infamous; vilc. 

‘To make religion a fMratagem to undermine 
povernment, is.contrary to this fuperftru€ture, molt 
{candalous and reproachful to cheiltianity. 

Hammond. 
Thy punithment 
He hall endure, by coming in the fleth 


To a reproachful lite and curfed death. Afilion. 


| te Opprobrioufly ; ignominioully ; fcur- 
riloufly. 
Shall l then be us’d repraachful’y 2 
l will that the younger women marry, aod give 
none occafion to the adverfary to {peak reproachfully. 
1 Timothy. 
2. Shamefully ; infamoufly. 
RE'PROBATE. adj. [Seprobus, Lat.) Loft 
to virtue; loft to grace; abandoned. 


They profefs to know God, but in works deny 
him, being abominable, and to every good work 


reprobate. Titus. 
Strength and art are eafily outdone 
By fpirits reprobate. Afilton. 


God forbid, that every fingle commiffion of a fin, 
though great for its kind, and withal ated again& 
conricience for its aggravation, Mould fo far deprave 
the foul, and bring it to fuch a reprobate condition, 
as to take pleafure in other men's fins, South, 

If there is any poor man or woman, that is more 
than ordinarily wicked and reprobate, Miranda has 
her eye upon them. Law. 

Re/rronate, wf. A man loft to virtue; 
a wretch abandoned to wickednels. 
What if we omit 
This reprobate, till he were well inclin’d ? 
Shakfpeare. 

I acknowledge myfelf for a reprobote, a villain, a 
traytor tothe king, and the moft unworthy man 
thatever lived, Raleigh. 

All the faints have profited by tribulations; and 
they that could not bear temptations became repro- 
butes. Taylor. 

To RE'PROBATR..v. @. (reprobo, Lat. | 
1. To difallow ; to reject. 

Such an anfwer as this is reprobated and difal- 
lowed of in law; 1 do not believe it, unlefs the 
deed appears. Ayliffe. 

2. To abandon to wickednefs and eternal 
deftrution. 


What thould make it neceffary for him to repent 
and amend, who either without refpect to any 
degree of amendment is fuppofed to be elected to eter- 
nal blifs, or without refpect to fin, to be irreverfibly 
reprobated ? Hammond. 

A reprobated hardvefs of heart does them the 


office of phrlofophy towards a contesnpt of death. 
LL’ Efrange. 
. To abandon to his fentence, without 


hope of pardon. 
Drive him out 
To reprobated cxile round the world, 
| A caitive, vagabond, abhorr’d, accurs’d. Southerr. 


| Re’PROBATENESS, 2. A [front reprobate. } 
The ftate of being reprobate. 


REPROBA'TION. m. J. (reprobation, Fr. 
from reprotate. | 
1, The a& of abandoning, or flate of being 
abandoned to eternal deftruction; the 
contrary to election. 
This fight would make him do adefperate turn; 
Yea curie his better angel from+his fide, 
And tall to reprobation. Sx.rb/peare, 
A hig is no foundation of difcriminating grace, or 
conicquently fruit of election and reprobation, 
Haniniond, 
Though fome words may he accommodated to 
God's predcftination, vet itis the cope of that text 
to treat of the repredartics of any man to hell-fire. 
Braméall. 


Shakfp. F 


REP 

God, upan a true repentance, is not fo fatally ned 
to the fpindie of abfolute reprobarien, as not takes” 
his proinify, and feal increstul pardons. Mai» 

2. A condemnatory fentence: 

Yuu are empowered to pive the final decifion of 
wit, to put your tamp on al! that ought to pals tar 
current, and fet a brand of reprobation on clipr 

actry and falfe coin. Dryden. 

To REPRODUCE., w. a. [re and pro- 
duce; reprodaire, Fr.) To produce 
again ; to produce anew, 

If horfe dung reprodxerth oats, it will not b- 
eafily determined where the power of generation 
cealeth, Brow» 

Thofe colours sre unchangeable, and whenever 
all thole rays with thole their colours are mixed 
again, they reproduce the farne white light as before. 

New terre 
Rerronu'crion. m. /. [from reproduce. } 
"Phe aft of producirg anew. 
l am abour to aetempt a reproducen in vitriol, 
in which it feems not unlikely to be pettornahtle. 
Boyles 
Rerroo'e. z. f.. [from reprove. | 
1. Blame to the face ; reprehenfion. 

Good fir John, as you have one eye upon my 
follies, turn another into the regifter of your own, 
that may pals with a reproof the ealier.  Shak/p. 

Fear not the anger of the wife to raife; 

Thole beft can bear reproof, who merit praife. 


Pope, 
2. Cenfure; flander. Out of ufe. 

Why, for thy fake, have I fuffered reproof ? hame 

hath covered my face. Pyjalrss. 

Rerro'vaB ie. adj, [from reprove.) Cul- 
pable; blamable ; worthy of repre- 
henfion. 

If thou doft find thy faith asdead after the recep- 
tion of the facrament as before, it may be thy faith 
was not only little, but reprovable. Taylore 

To REPRO'VE, v. a. [roprouver, Fr. | 
1. To blame; to cenfure. 

L will not reprove thee for thy facrifices. Pf2/mr. 

This is the fin of the miniftery when men are 
called to r¢prove fin, and do not. Perkins. 

2. To charge to the face with a fault; to 
check ; tochide; to reprehend. 

Whatif they can better be content with ane that 
can wink at their faults, than with him that will 
reprove them ? Whityift. 

There is no lander in an allow’d fool, though he 
do nothing but rail; nor no railing ina known dif 
creet man, though he do nothing but reprove. 


Sbakjpeare, 
What if thy fon 
Prove difobedient, and, reprov'd, retort, 
Wherefore didit thou beget me ? Afilo, 
Ifa great perfonsge undertakes an action paifion- 
ately, let it be acted with all the malice and im- 
potency in the world, he fhall have enough to flatter 
him, but not enough to reprove him. Taylor. 
He reproves, exhorts, and preaches to thofe, tor 
whom he lirit prays to Gog. Lau’. 
3. Toretute; to difprove. 
My dloids, 
Repreve my allegation it you cane 
4. ‘To blame tor: wath of. 
To repreve one of lazincts, they will fav, doft 
thou maxe idle a coat? chat is, a coat lor idlenefs. 
Carew. 
A re- 


Shaifpra re, 


REPROVER, 7. S. ‘from reprowe. | 
prehender ; one that reproves, 
Let the molt potent finner !peak oct, and tell us. 
whether he can command duwu the clamours and 
reviln:zs of a guilty confcience, and impote filence 
upon that bold reprover P Sou: n. 
Fhisthall have froin every one, even the refs >- 
werso! vice, the title of living well. Lo. are 
Jo Rerru'ss. va. [re and prune] ‘To 
prune a fecond ume, 
Reprune apricots and peaches, faving as mary of 
the young likelieft thoots as arc well play i 
Evely, 
Ra'rriLe, adi (reptile, Lat] Creeping 


>» 4 
+ 


REP 


upon many feet. In the followin 

reptile is confounded with /erpent. 

_ Cleanfe baits from filth, to give a tempting glofs, 

Cherifh the fully’d reprile race with mofse Gay. 

Reprti're. x. fe An animal that creeps 
upon many feer. 

Terreftrial animals may be divided into quadru- 


peds or reptises which have many feet, and terpents 
which have no feet. Lecke. 


Holy retreat! fithence no female hither, 
Confcious of focial love and nature’s rites, 
Mut dare approach, trom the inferior reprise, 

To woman, form divine. Pricer. 
Repu'srican. adj, [from republick.} 
Placing the government in the people. 
REFU'BLICAN. x J. [fron republick. | 
One who thinks a commonwealth with- 

out monarchy the beft government. 
Thete people are more happy in imagination than 
the reit of their neighbours, becaulfe they think 
‘themfe!ves fo; though fech a chisnerical happinets 
is not peculiar to repuésicars. Adaifon. 

REPU'BLICK. x. 4 [refpublica, Latin ; 

republigue, Fr.) 

3. Commonwealth: fate in which 
ower is lodged in more than one. 
They are indebted many millions more than their 

whole republick is worth. 3 Aad. jo. 

2. Common intereft ; the publick. 

Thofe that by their deeds will make it known, 
Whole dignity they do fuftain ; 
And life, ftate, glory, all they gain, 
Count the repud/ich’s, not their own. Ben Fonfor. 


Repu DIABLeE. adj. [from repudiate.) Fit 
to be rejected. 


To REPU'DIATE. 7. 2. {repudio, Latin ; 
repudier, ¥r.) To divorce; to reject ; 
to put away. 

Let not thofe, that have repudiuted the more in- 
viting fins, how themfelves philtered and bewitched 
by this. Government of the Tongue. 

Here is a notorious inftance of the folly ot the 
atheifts, that while they repudiate all title to the 
kingdom of heaven, merely tor the prefent pleafure 
ot body, and their boatted tranquillity of mind, 
befides the extreme madaefs in running fuch a def- 
perate hazard after death, they unwittingly deprive 

r1emlelves here of that vary pleafure and tranquil- 
lity they feek for. Bentley. 


REPUDIA'TION. 2. f. (repudiation, Fr. 
from repudiate.) Divorce; rejection, 
Tt was aliowed by the Athenians, only in cafe of 
repudiation of a wife. Aréuthnyt, 
Repu/GNANCE. la. f. [repuguance, Fr. 
Repu'GNancy. § from repuguani. | 
2. Inconfittency ; contrariety. 
But where difterence is without repugrancy, that 


the 


which hath been can be no prejudice to that whichis. | 


Hecker. 

It is no affront to omnipotence, if, by realon ot 
the tormal incapacity and repugnancy of the thing, 
we aver that the world could not have been made 
from all eternity. Bentley. 

2. Reluctance ; refiftance, 

Why do fond men expofe themfelves to battle, 
And let the foes quictty cut their throats, 
Without repugaascy ? Sbakfpeare. 

Struggle of oppofite paffions. 

‘Thus d:d the paffions act without any of their 
preient jars, combats, or repuymartcies, all moving 
with the beauty of uniformity and the ttillnefs of 
compolure. wr South. 

4. Averiion; unwillingnefs, 

That which caufes us to lofe moft of our time, is 
the repugnance which we naturally have to labour. 
Dryden, 

REPU'IGNANT. adj. [repuguant, Yr. 
re Auguans, Lat. 

t. Lifubedient ; not obfequious. 

His antique {word, 
Rebellious to his arm, lies where iz falis, 
Ke pugrant to commande Shatlpeare, 


a 
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g lines, | 2. Contrary; oppofite; inconfiftent : with | 


to, fometimes auith. 
There is no breach ota divine Yaw, but is more or 
lefs repu@rent unto the will of the law-giser, God 
himfeif. Perkins. 
Why I reje& the other conjectures, is, hecaute | 
they have not due warrant from obiervation, but are | 
clearly repugnant thereunts. W oodroard. } 
Your was is to wreè and train some principles | 
macciained both by them and me, to a lente repyg- 
zart wie their other known doctrines. M'ateriand. | 
REPU'GNANTLY. adv. [from repugaanis | 
Contradiétorily. | 
They {peak not repugnar'iy thereto. Broun. 
Te REP ULE OLAT E. P317. 7e ana puclnco, > 
A PETE repulluler, FT. F TO bud agam. | 
| “Though tares repud/ucare, there is wheat ftal tert 
i + inthe held. Howe! } 
REPUS I a. J. [repalfes Vr. vepalia, | 
Tat.} The condition of being driven 
off or put alide from any attempt. 

My repulie at Hull teemed an act of fə rude dif- 
loyalty, that my enemies had icarce confidence 
enough to abet it. King Charles. 

Nor much expect 
A foe fo proud will tirft the weaker feek ; 

So bent, the more thall Mame him his repude. 
Milton. | 
By fate repell’d and with repules tind. | 
Denban. : 
To Repu'tse. Erala [repul/us, Lat.] To! 
beat back; to drive off. | 

The chriftian defendants ill refx? fed them with | 


greater courage than they were abis co affaii them. 
Kerstles. 
This fleet, attempting St. Minoes, wêre vepudjed, 
and without glory of gain—returned into England. 
Hayward, 
Man complete to have difcover’d and repia's"d 
Whatever wales of foe or feeming friend. DZic¢a72. 
REPU'LSIONS 23/: (rema Lat.| The 
act or power of driving off from ittelt. | 
Air has fome degree of tenacity, whereby the 
parts attract one another; at the fame time, by 
their elalticity, the particles of air have a power of 
repulficn or flying off from oue another. Ardutonot. 
Repu’ tsive. adj, [from repul/e.| Drive 
ing off; having the:power to beat back 
or drive off. ro 
The parts of the falt or vitriol recede from one 
another, and endeavour to expand themfelves, and 
get as far afunder as the quantity of water, in which 
they float, will allow; and does not this endeavour 
imply, that they have a repudjive force by which 
they fly from one another, or that they atcract the 
water more ftrongly than ene another ? Neier. 


To Repu RCHASE. v. a, (re and purckafe. | 
To buy again. 
Once more we fit on England's royal throne, 
Repurchas'd with the blood of enemies; 
What valiant foe-meo, like to autumn’s corn, 
Have we mow'd down in top of all their pride ? 
Shak/peare. 
If the fon alien thofe lands, and repurchale tnem 
again in fee, the rules of defcents are to be ubferved, 
as if he were the original purchafer. Hale. 
Re/PUTABLE, adj.| from repute.] Honour- 
able ; not infamous. 
lt ever any vice {hall become repu’ubie, and be 
ploried in as a mark ot greatrefs, whatcan we then 
expect from the man of honour, but to fignatize 
himfelf ? Rogers. 
In the article of danger, it is as reput.zb/e to elude 
an enemy as defeat one. Broome. 
Re'putasreness. v. /. [from reputable. | 
The quality of a thing of good repute. 
Re'puTABLy. adv, [from reputable. ] 
Without difcredit. 

To many fuch worthy magittrates, who have 
thus reputadly filled the chief feats of power in this 
great city, Lam now addreliing my dilcourfe. 

Atterbury. 
Reputa Tion, mf. [ reputation, kr, trom 
repute. | 


REQ 

te Character of good or bad. 

Veriov, upon the lake of Geneva, has the repre 
tation o1 being extremely poor and beggarly. 

Addifen, 
2, Credit: honour. 

Reoutarios is an idle and moft falfe impofition 5 
oft got without meri, and loft without deferving : 
you nave loll no repycation at all, untefs you repute 
souriei luci a loser. Shakipeare. 

A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes ; 

At ev'ry word a reputation dies. Pope. 
ToR@PU TE. u. a. (reputo, Lat. reprter, 
Fr.) Ye hold; to account; to think. 

The king was reputed a prince mot prudent. 

Shar fpearte 
I do repure her grace 
The rightiul heir to England's royal feat. 


SLakfpcare- 
I do know of thofe, 
That therefore only are reputed wife, 
For fying nothing. Shak/peare. 


Nlex, fuch as chufe 
Law practice tor mere gain, boldly repus? 
Worfe than embrothel’d {trumpets proftitute. 
Denne. 
lf the grand vizier be fo great, ashe is reputed, 
in politicks, he will never content to an invafion 
of Hungarp. Templse 
Repu’re. 7%. 4 [trom the verb. | 
1, Character; reputation. 
2. Eftablithed opinion. 
He who reigns 
Monarch in heav’n, till then as one fecure, 
Sat on his throne, upheld by old repute.  Miltor. 
REPU'TELESS. adje [trom repute.] Difre- 
putable ; difgraceful. Not inelegant, 
but out of ufe. 
Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 
Had left me in reputede/s banithment, 
A feilow of no mark nor livelihood. 


RRQUE'S TA: reguejic, Hie 
1. Petition; entreaty. 
But afk what vou would have reform’d, 
Twill both hear and grant you your regue/?s. 


Shak/peares 


Shak{peare. 
Haman ftood up to make regucf? for his lite to 
Etther. Ejiker. 


Allthy reove/ for man, accepted Son ! 


Obtun 3 ail thy regut was my decree, Mior. 
Aik lim to lend 

To this, the lat rejueff that I hall fend, 

A gente esr. Denham. 


G] 
ae 


Demand ; repute ; credit; ftate ot 
being deiired. ’ 
Aafidius wili appear will in thefe wars, his great 
oppoler Coriolanus besag now in no reguef? of tus 
country, Shak) pears. 
Whilft this vanity of thinking, that men are 
obliged to write either tyftems or nothing, is in 
regue/t, many excellent notions are fupprefied. 
Beyle, 
Knowledge and fame were in as great repucf? as 
wealth among us cow. Temple. 


To REQUE'ST, .< a. [requefter, Fr.] To 


afk ; to folicit ; to entreat, 
‘Fo-night we hold a folenn fpper, fir, 

And I'll reguef your prefence. Shakjpeare. . 
It was to be vegucfledof Almighty God by prayer, 

that thofe kings would devioully tulal all that hope 


of peace. Àrees 
‘Ve virgin quire fpr her rezucf, 

The god that ftes at marriage icalt 5 

He at thei invoking came, 

But with a fcarce weil-lighted flame. Miltow, 


In things not unlawful, great perfons cannot be 
properly faid to regue/?, becaufe all things confidered, 
they mult not be ucnied. South. 


REQUESTER. 2 f. [from reguef.] Peti- 
tioner ; folicitor. 
To REQUI'CKEN, v, n. [re and guicken.] 
To reanimate. 
By and by the dio of war "gan picrce 
His ready fenfe, when ftraight his double fpirit 
Rejuicker*d what in feih was fatigate, 


Ard to the battle came he. Shaki pea P, 


REQ 


P 

REQUIEM, mf. [ Latin. ] 

1. A hymn in which they implore’ for the 
drad requiem or ref. 

We thould profaneche fervice of the dead, 

To fing a requiem and fuch peace to her, 
As to peace-parted fouls. i Shakfpeare. 
2. Reft ; quiet; peace. Not in ufe. 

The midwife knecl’d amy mother’s throes, 
With pain produc’d, and nurs'd for future woes 5 
Elfe had I an eternal regiem kept 
And.in thearms of peace for ever lept. Sandys. 

REQUI'RABLE. ad. [from reguire.] Wit 
to be required. 

[t contains the certain periods of times,.and all 
circumitances requiradse iu a niftory to pie i 

dite 
TJ. REQUIRE, v.a. (reguiro, Lat. regue- 
rir, French. | 


r, To demand; to afk a thingas of right. 
Ye me require 
A thing without the compafs of my wit; 
For both the lincage and the certain fire, 
From which l {prung, are from me hidden yet. 
Spenfor, 

We do require them of you, fo to ufethem, 

As we Mall tind their merits. Shakfpeare, 

This, the very law of nature teacheth us to do, 
and this the law of Gad reguireth alfo at our hands. 

Spelman. 
This imply’d 
Subjetion, but reguir'’d with gentle way. Milton. 

Oft our alliance other lands defir’d, 

Ana what we feck of you, of us seguir`d. Dryden. 
z. To make neceflary ; to need. 

The king’s butineis required hatte, I Samuye. 

High from the ground, the branches wou'd regui; e 
Thy utmoft reach. Miko. 

But why, alas! do mortal men complain ? 

God gives us what he knows our wants require, 
And better things than thofe which we defire. Diya. 

God, when he gave the world in common to ail 
mankind, commanded man alfo totabours and the 
penury of his condition reguired it, Locke. 

REQUISI PE. adj. [reguifitns, Lat.] Ne- 
* cedary; needful; required by che nature 
of things. 

When God new-modelled the world by the in- 
troduction of anew religion, and that in the room 
of one fet up by himiel® it was requi/:ie, that he 
thould recommend it tothe reafons ot men with the 
fame authority and evidence that enforced the 
torner. Scuth 

Cold calleth the fpirits to fuccour, and therefore 
they cannot fo well clofe and go together in the head, 
which is ever reguifite to fleep. Bacon. 

Prepare your foul with all thofe neceifary graces, 
that are more aminediately reguijte to this per- 
formance. Bare, 

Re‘quisits. 2. / Any thing neceffary. 

Res nor parta labore, fod resifiay wes thonght 

by a poet to be one of the reguifites to a happy lite. 
Dryden. 

For want of thefe reguifites, moft of our ingeri- 
ous young men take up lome cried up Erghlh poer, 
adore him, and imitate him, without knowing 
wherein he is defective. Dryden. 

God on his part has declared the reguifiiws on 
ours; what we muft do to obtain bleffings, ia tne 
great butinefs of us all to know. Wake. 

Re'QuisiTELy. adv. [trom reguifite, } 
Neceflarily ; in a requifite manner, 

We difcern how requifitely the feveral parts of 
feripture are fitted to feveraj times, perlons, and oc- 
currences. - Boyse. 

Re'QuisiTENEss. n. fe [from reguifrie.) 
Neceflity ; the ftate of being requiiite. 

Difcerning how exquilitely the feveral parts of 
{cripture are fitted to the feveral times, perfons, and 
Occurrences intended, we fhall difcover not only the 
fenfe of the oblcurer paflages, but the rezuifssenc/s 
of their having been written fo obicurely. 

Requi'Tar. x. f [from reguite. | 
1. Return for any good or bad office; re- 
taliation. . 3% 
Should ‘we take the quarrel of fermons in hand, 


Bayle. | 
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Jo Rssatu're, ve a. [refaluto, Lat, refa- 


and seyenge their caule by reguiia/, thrusting prayer l 


Je 


RES 
in a manner out of doors under colour of long 
preaching ? blovker. 
Since you 
Wear out your gentle limbs in my affairs, 
Be bold, you do fo grow in my reguita’, 
As nothing can unroot you, Sbhal/peare. 
We hear 
Such goodrefs of your juftice, that our foul 
Cannot but yield you forth to publick thanks, 
Forerunning your reguitai. Sbax/peare. 


2. Return; reciprocal action. 


No merit their averfion can remove, 
Norill requital can efface their love. 
Reward; recompence. 
He afk’d me for a fong, 
Anġ in reguita/ op'd his leathern torip, 
And fliew’d me timples of a thoufand names, 
Telling their trange and vigorous faculties, Wilton, 
l have ta’en a cordial, 
Sent by the king or Haly, in reguital 
Of all my miferies, to make me happy. Denbaw. 
In all the light that the heavens beftow upon this 
lower world, though the lower world cannot equal 
thcir benefaGtion, yet witha kind of grateful return 
ie reHects thofe rays, that it cannot recompente ; fo 
that there is fome return however, (hough there can 
be no r-yuital. South, 


Waller, 


Jo REQUI TE. a. (requiter, French. ] 
1. To repay; to retaliate good or ill; to 


recompenfe. 
If he love me to madnefs, I thal never reguire 
im. Shakfpcare. 
When Jofeph's brethren fow that their father 
was dead, they faid, Jofeph will reguire us all the 
evil we did. Gen fis. 
An avenger againft his enemies, and one that 
fhall regwize kindnefs to his friends. Ecclefalticus. 
Him within protect trom harms; 
He can rezeite thee, for he knows the charms 
‘That call fame on fuch gentle atts as theta. ALi/tcn. 
Great idol of mankind, we neither claim 
The praite of merit, nor afpire to fame! 
Tis all we beg thee to conceal from fight 
Thole acts of goodnefs which themfelves reguite : 
O let us {till the fecrot joy partake, 


h 


To follow virtue ev'n for virtue’s fake. Pepe. 
Unhappy Wallace, 
Great patriot heroe ! ill reguited chief! Thomion. 
2. To do or give in reciprocation. 
He hath reguited me evil for good. I Somue/. 


Open not thine heart to every man, leit he reguive 
thee with a fhrewd turn. Ecclefiajlicus. 


Re'remMouse.%. fa [hnenemup, Saxon. ] 


A bat. See REARMOUSE; 


To RESAVL. Te a. [re and faill] To fail 


back. P 


From Pyle refziling, and the Spartan court, 
Horrid to Ipeak. ! in ambuth is decieed. Pope. 


RESA'LE. x. /. [re and /ale.} Sale at fecond 


hand. 

Monopolies and coemption of wares for refale, 
where they are not rettrained, are great means to 
enrich. Bacon. 


luer, Fr.| To falute or greet anew, 
We drew her up to land, 
And trod ourtelves the refuted (and. Chapman, 
To refulute the world with facred light, 


Leucothes wak'd. Milton. 


To RESCI'ND. v. 2| re vindo, Lat. refcinaer 
t ? 


Fr.) To cut off; to abrogate a law. 

{ce is the impolwg a facramental obligation spon 
him, which being the condition, upon the per- 
formance whereot all tha promiies of endleis blits 
are made over, it is Dot poilible to refei#d on difclaim 
the ttanding obliged by it. Hamman. 

I rpake againit the tet, but was not heard ; 
Thele to ref:ind, and peerage to rettore. Dryden. 


Resci'ssion. 1 fi [refciffion, Fr. refciffus, 


Lat. | The act of cutting off; abrogation. 
It any infer re/cificn of their eitate to have been 
for idolatry, that the governmeats of all idolatrous 

nations thould be alto diflolved, it followeth not. 
Bacar, 


Rescr’ssorny. adj. | refeifzire, Fre repeiffus, 
3 uh Ji 


Lat.j Having the power to cut oft. 


ie 


a i 


Re'scRipt. 2. f. 


RES 


To ReEscRi'Ge. v. a. [ reveribo, Lat. ore. 


ferive, French. ] 


1. To write back. 


Whenever a prince on his being corfulted refer ides 
or writes back Voleranius, he diipentes with that 
act othe wile unlawful. Ayltffe. 
. To write over again. 

Calling for more payer to refcrioe them, he 
Mewed him the difference betwixt the ink-box aci 
the fand-5ox. Mow:!. 


[ referit, Fr. rescriptys 
Lat.) Ediét of an cmperour. 

One tinding a great mafs of incney digged unde: 
ground, and being fomewhat doubtrul, fignified it 
to the cmpcror, who made a rejcripe thus: Ule it. 

Bacor. 

The popes, in fuch cafes, where cartons were 
filent, did, after the manner of the Roman empe- 
rors, write back their determinations, which were 
Riled refcriprs or decretal epiitles, having the torce 
of iaws. Ay iffe. 


Jo RESCUE, a. a, Frefcorre, old Fr.] To 


fet tree from zeny violence, confineinent, 
or danger. 

Sir Scudamore, alter lorg forrow, in the end 
met with Britomartis, who fucceured him and 
refkewed his love. Spenser. 

My uncles both are flaia in refexing me. Shak p. 

We're befct with thieves; 
Refcue thy mittrefs, if thou be a man. S£ak/peare, 

Dr. Bancroft underitood the chutch exceilently, 
and had almolt refeves it out of the hands of the 
Calvinian party. Ciarerndon. 

He that ıs fofure of his particular eleGion, asto 
refolve he can never fall, if ke commit thofe 26s, 
againft which feripture is plain, that they that do 
them hall not innert eternal life, muft neceffarily 
relolvc, that nothing but the removing his iyanda- 
mental error can re/eve him trom the luperitructive. 

Hammoud. 

Who was that jut man, whom had not hesv’r 
Rofen’, had in his righteoutnels been loft 2.V:/ro%— 

Riches cannot refewe from the grave, 

Which claims alike the monarch and the “ave. 
Dryden, 

We have never yet heard of a tumuit raifed to 
refcue a minitter whom his matter defiied'to bring 
to a iair account. Daverant. 


Re'scur. u. fi [refconffe, refcoffe, old Fra 


refcujjus, low Lat. | Deliverance {rom vio- 
lence, danger, or confinement. 
How comes If, you 


Have holp to make this rejcwe ? Shatfpeare. 


Re'scuer. #. Je [trom re/ftue.] One that 


refcues. 


RESEA'RCH. x. fi [> eckerche, Fr.] Inquiry 3 


fearch. 

By a fkilful application of thofe notices, may be 
gained in fuch refearcZes the accelerating and bet- 
tering of fruit’, emptying mines, and draining fens. 

Glanville. 

I fubmit thofe miftakes, into which T may have 
fallen, to the better contideration ‘of others, who 
Mail have made rcfearch into this butnefs with 
more felicity. Holder. 

A felicity adapted to cvery rank, fuch as the re- 
Searches of human witdom fought tor, but could not 
difcover. Rogers. 


To RESEARCH. v. a. "rechercher, Tr.) To 


examine; to inquire. 

It is not ealy to reearch with dre diftinGtion, in 
the actions o% eminent perfonagcs, both how much 
thes may have been blemithed by the envy of others, 
and what was corrupted by their own felicity. 

Wott: 


| To Rrsea't. a. a. [ve and feat.) To feat 


again. 
When he’s produc’d, will you re/ear him 
Upon his tather’s throne ? Dryden, 


RESE’ ZER. a Je One that feizes again. 
Resei’zure. a, f {re and /cizure.| Re- 


peated feizure ; feizure a fecord time. 
Here we have the charter of fouxdation; it 13 
now the more caty to judge of the forfeiture ef 
yN 2 


RAES 


refeinse : deface the image, and you dive the right. 
Bacon, 
Rese’MBLANCE. n /. (refemblance, Fr. | 
1. Likenefs; fimilitude; reprefentation. 
Qne main end of poetry and painting is to pleafe ; 
they bear a great refemd/ance to eachother. Dryd 
The quality produced hath commonly ro refe- 
blance with the thing producing it; wherefore we 
Jook on it asa bare effect of power. Leche. 
So chynmilts boaft they have a pow'ry 
From the dead athes of a flow'r, 
Some faint refemSlunce to produce, 
But not the virtue. Swift. 
I cannot help remarking the refemdlance betwirt j 
him and our author in qualities, tame, ang fortune. | 
Pepe. | 
2 Something refembling. | 
Vhete fenfible things, which religion hath al- 
lowed, ate vefemdiaxzces tormed accorfirg t things 
{piritual, whereunto they ferve as a hand to lead, | 
and a way to direct. Hooker, | 
Fairett relemblance of thy makcs fait, i 
Thee all things living gaze on. aVlidton. 
They arc but weak refemblances of our iatertions, | 
faint and imperfect copies that may acquaint us with 
the general defign, but can never exprefa the lite of 
the original. Addifun. 
To RESEMBLE. v.a. [refembler, French. ] 


1. To compare ; to reprefent as lite fome- | 
| 


thing elfe. 

Mott fafely may we reimhe ourfelves to God, in 
refpect of that pure faculty, which is never feparate 
{rom the love of God. Raleigh. 

The torrid parts of Africk are refembled to a lib- | 
bard's (kin, the diftance ot whofe {pots reprefents 
the dilperienefs of habitations. Breresvacd. | 

2. To be like; to have likenefs to. 

If we fee a man of virtues, mixed with infirmi- 
ties, fall into misfortune, we are afraid that the like 
riisfortunes may happen to ourfelves, who r-femb/e 
the character. Addijen. 

Jo RESEND. v, a. [re and fena.) To fend 
back ; to fend again. Not in ufe. 

I fent to her, by this fame coxcomb, 

Tokens and letters, which the did refind. Shak/p, 
To RESENT. v. a. [refeatir, French. } 
1. To tafe well or ill. 

A ferious confideration of the mineral treafures 
of his territories, and the practical dilcoveries of 
them by way of my philofophical theory, he then 
fo well refented, that afterwards, upon a mature 
digeltion of my whole defign, he commanded me to 
Ict your lordihips underftand, how great an inclina- 
tion he hath to further fo hopeful a work. Bacon, 

To be abfent from any part of publick worfhip he ; 
thus deeply refertcd. Fail, 

2. To take ill; to confider as an injury or 


affront. ‘This is now the moit ufual 


fenfe. 
Thou with feorn 
And anger would’it refeas the uffer’d wrong. Afiiton. 

Such proceedings have been always refexted, and 

often punithed in this Kingdom. Davexant. 
Rese ater. x. f. [froin refent.] One who 
feels injuries deeply. 

The earl was the worft philofopher, being a 
great refenter, and a weak diffembier of the leat 
difgrace. Wotton. 

RESE'NTFUL, adj. [refent and full.| Ma- 
lignant; eafily provoked to anger, and 
long retaining it, 

Rese NTINGLY. adv. [from refenting. | 

1. With deep fenfe; wath trong percep- 
tion. 

Hylobares judicioufly and refentingiy recapitu- 
lates your main reafonings. Mare. 

2. With continued anger. 

Rese'nTMENT, xe f. [teffentiment, Fr.] 

z, Strong perception of good or ill. 

He retains vivid -rcfentments of the more folid 
morality. More. 

Some faces we admire and doat on; others, in 
our impartial apprehenfions, no lefs deferving, we 
can behold without refeaiment, yea, with an in- 
wine.bie difregard. Curtile. 


E 
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What he “hath of fenfible evidence, the very 
rand work of his demonftration is but the know- 
icdge of his own refenterent, but how the fame 
things appear to others, they only know that are 
confcious tothem ; and how they are in themfe'ves, 
only he that made them. Granville. 
2. Deep fenfe of injury ; anger lorg con- 
tinued; fometimes fimply anger. 

Can heav’nly minds fuch high refememees thaw, 
Or exercife their fpite in human vee ? Miyden. 

I cannct, without fome envy, ang ajunt rejerte i 
ment azaintt the oppofite conduct of others, reflect 
upon that generofity, wherewith the heads of a 
ttrugeling taclion treat thofe who will undertake to 
hold a penin their defence. Saif. 

Though it is hard to judge of the hearts of peo- 
ple, vet where they declare their rejeximent, and | 
uneutinefs az any thing, there thy pafs the judg- 
ment upon themie'ves. Late 

Reservation. % fi Trefervatiu, Ñr.) 
le Referve; concealinent of fomethiray in 
the mind. 

Nor had I any refervations in my own foul, when 
I patted that bill, nor repentings after. K. Charles. | 

We (wear with Jefuiucal equivocations and men- | 
tal refervations. Sarderjor. 

2. Something kepe back; fomething not 
given up. 
Ourfelf by monthly courie, 
Wich rec tation ol an hunded knights, 
By you to be fultain’d, fhall our abode i 
Make with you by due turns. Sbak peare. 

This is academical re ¢ vation in matters or eafy 
truth, or rather Iceptical infidelity again{t the evı- 
dence of reafon. Brown. 

Thele opinions Steele and his faction are endea- 
vouring lo propagate among the people concerning 
the preient miniftry ; with what refervatisa to the 
honour of the queen, 1 cannot determine. Swift. 

3. Cuftody ; ftate of being treafured up. 
He will’d me, 
In heedful'it refervation, to beftow them 
As notes, whofe faculties inclufive were, 
More than they of note. Shakfpeare. 
RESE'RVATORY. 2. /. [refervoir, French. | 
Place in which any thing is referved or 
kept. 

How I got fuch notice of that fubterranean re- 
fervatory as to make a computation of the water 
now concealed therein, perufe the propofitions con- 
cerning earthquakes. Woodward. 


To RESE/RVE, v. a. [referver, Fr. refervo, 
Latin. | 
t. To keep in ftore; to fave to fome other 
iúrpoics i Pe 
I could add many probabilities of the names of 
places; but they fhould be too long for this, and I 
referve them for another. Speufer. 
Hat thou feen the treafures of the hail, which I 
have réferved againit the day of trouble? Jeb. 
David houghed all the chariot horfes, but rec- 
ferved of them for an hundred chariots. 2 Sumne.s 
Flowers 
Referv'd trom night, and kept for thee in ftare. 
Milton. 


z. To retain; to keep; to hold. 
Referve thy ttate, with better judgment check 
This hideous rafhnefs. Shakjpaire. 
Will he referve nis anger for ever? will he keep 
it to the end? Jeremiah. 
3. To lay up to a future time. . 
The Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly ou 
of temptations, and to referve the unjuft unto the 
day of judgment to be punifhed. hs Hee 
The breach feems hke the fciJares of an earth- 
quake, and threatens to {wallow all that attempt 
to clofe it, and scferves its cure enly for omnipo- 
tence. Decay of Piety. 
Conceal your eftcem and love in your own breatt, 
and referve your kind looks and language for private 
hours. Swift, 
RESE'RVE. ». /. [from the verb. } 
1, Store kept untouched, or undifcovered. 
The affent may be withheld upon this fuggettion, 
that I know not yetall that may be faid: and there- 
fore, though J be beaten, itis pot neceilary I fiould 


RES 


yield, not knowing what forces there are in referve 
behind. Luoke. 
2. Something kept for exigence. - 

‘The virgins, befides the oil in their lamps, care 
ried likew:ie a yjeve ia fome other veflel tor a 
gcnt:nual fupply. Tislet{c-r. 

‘Things are managed by advocatee, who often. 
times feck Conqucit, and no: jultice, and ranfack 
all referves of iaw to lupport an unnghteauscaufe. 

y Kettlewell, 
3. Something concealed in the mind. 

However any one may concur in the general 
fcheme, itis still with certain reserves and devia- 
tions, and with a falvo to his own private judg- 


ment. Adiifor. 
4. Exception ; prohibition. 
li knowledge fo defpis'd ? 
Or envy, or whatreerve forbids to tate? Milne 


| çe Exceprion in favour. 


Each has fome darling Iut, which pleads fora 
ref’rve, sad which they would fain reconcile to the 
expeclations of religion. Rogers, 

6. Modefly; caution in perfonal beha- 
yiour. 

Ere guardian thoughtcou'd bring its fcatter’d aid, 
My (oul furpriz'd, and from herfelf disroin’d, ` 
Lett all rejer ve, and all the fex behind. Poisr. 

RgSFRVED. aaj. [from referve. | 
te Nodeft; not loofely free. 

To all obliging, yet referv’d to all, 

None could himleit the favour'd lover call. MaL. 

Fame is a bubble the reseru'd enjoy, 

Who itrive to grafp it, as they touch, deitroy. 


YVourge 
2. Sullen; not open; not frank. 
Nothing referv'd or fullen was to fee, 
But {weet regards. Dryden, 


REse'RVEDILY. adv. [from referved. | 
r. Not with tranknefs ; not with opennefs; 
with referve. 

I mutt give only fhort hints, and write but ob- 
feurely and referved/y, until | have opportunity to 
exprefs my fentiments with greater copioufnefs and 
per{picuity. Woodward. 

2. Scrupulonfly; coldly, 

He {peaks referv'’dly, but he fpeaks with force ; 

borcan a word be chang’d but for aworfe. Pope, 


Rese/RVEDNESS. e J, [from referred. } 
Clofenefs ; want of franknefs; want of 


opennefs. 
Obferve their gravity 

And their refervedne/s, their many cautions 
Fitting their perfons. Ben Fenfon. 

By tormality, 1 mean fomething more than cerce 
mony and compliment, even a folemn refervedue/ty 
which may well confit with honeftv. Wetton. 

There was great warinefs and rejervedne/s, and 
fo great a jealoufy of each other, that they had ro 
wind to give or receive vilits. Clhirendin. 

Dillimulation can but juit guard a man withinthe 
compafs of his own perfonal concerns, which yet 
may be more effectually done by that filence and 
refervedce/s, that every man may innocently prac- 
tife. South. 


RESE'RVER. z. f- [from referve.] One that 
referves. 

RESERVOIR. x Sf. [refervoir, Fr.] Place 
where any thing is kept in ftore, 

There is not a {pring or fountain, but are well 
provided with huge cilterns -and ve/erwoirs of rain 
and fnow- water. Addifcr. 

Who fees pale Mammon pine amidft his itore, 
Secs but a backward tteward for the poors. 

This year a refervoir, to keep and {pares 
The next, a fountain fpouting through his heir. 
Pope. 
To RESE’TTLE, v, a, [re and jertle. | ‘lo 
fettle again. 

Will the houte of Auftria yield the leat article, 
even of ulurped prerogative, to rcfetide the minds of 
thole princes in the alliance, who are alarmed at 
the confequences of the cmperor’s death? Suite 

Rese’ TTLEMENT. 7, J. [from refettle. } 
1, The act of fettling again. 
To the quieting of my paffions, and the referte» 
6 


RES 
eent of my difcompofed foul, I ennfider that grief 
is the moit ablurd of all the paffions. Norris. 
2. The itate of ferrling again. 

Some roll their cafk to mix it with the lees, and 

after a refettiement, thoy rack it. Mortimer. 

Rest/ance, x. f. [from veftant. |Refidėnce ; 
abode ; dwelling.’ Refrance and refant 
are now only ufed in law. 

T'he king forthwith banifhed all Flemings out of 
This kingdoin, commanding his merchant adventu- 
ters, which had a re/fience in Antwerp, to return. 

Bacon, 
RESVANT, odj. [reffeant, Fr.] Refident; 
prefent in a’ place. 

Solyman was comc as far as Sophia, where the 
Turks great lieutenant im Europe is always refunt, 
before that the Hungarians were oware. Koredlzs. 

The Allobroges here rfam in Rome. Len Yori. 

To RESUDE, a a. [refideo, Lat. refider, 
French, | 

1. To have abode; to live; to dwell; to 
be prefent. 

How cao God with fuch refide ? 

Ininp:tix’d place the happy fouls /4- ; 

i groves we live, and lie on molly beds. Dryden. 
£. [roido, Lav} To fink; to fubfide; to 
fall to the bottom, 

Oil of vitriol and petroleum, a drachm of each, 
turn into a mouldy fubRance; there refidirz in the 
bottom a fair.cloud and a thick oil on the top. Boy/r. 

Re/sipence. 2. f. [ refidexce, Freach. | 
a. Act of dwelling ina place. 
Something holy lodges in that breatt, 
And with thele raptures moves the vocal air, 
To tettify his hidden refidence. Milton. 

There was a great tamiliarity between the con- 
fetfor and duke William ; for the confeffor had often 
made confiderable re/idencesin Normandy. Hale. 

2. Place of abode; dwelling. 
Within the infantrind of this fmall flower, 


Ailton. 


Poifon hath refience, and medicine power. Shak/. 
Underttand the fame 
Of fith within their wat'ry refidence. Milton. 


Caprea had been the retirement of Auguitus for 
fome time, and the refidence of Tiberius for feveral 
ears, Ad dijon. 
3. [from refido, Lat.] That which fettles 
at the bottom of liquors. 

Separation is wrought by weight, asin the ordi- 
nary re/idence or fettiement of liquors. Bacon, 

Our cleareft waters, and fuch as feem fimple unto 
fente, are much compounded unto realon, as may be 
obferved in the evaporation of water, wherein, be- 
fides a terreous refdence, fome falt is alfo found. 

Brown. 

Re'srpenT, adj. [refidens, Latin; refident, 

French.) Dwelling or having abode in 
any place. 

] am not concerned in this objection; not think- 
ing it neceflary, that Chrilt thould be perfonally pre- 
fent ot re/ident on earth in the millenium. Szrnet. 

Hle is not faid to be rejudenr in a place, who 
comes thither with a purpole of retiring immedi- 
ately; fo alfo he 18 faid to be abfent, who is abfene 
with his family. slyliffe. 

Re'stpenr. 2 /. [from the adjective. | An 
agent, minifter, or officer refiding in any 
diftant place with the dignity of an am- 


baffador. 

The pope fears the Englith will fuffer nothing 
like a refdent or confulin his kingdoms. Addifen. 
ESIDE NTIARY. adj. [trom refrdent, | 
Holding refidence. 

Chrift was the conduGor of the Ifiaelites into rhe 
land of Canaun, and their refidentiary guardian. 

More. 

Resy’puaL. ) adj. [from refiduum, Lat. ] 

Resi'‘puary.§ Relating to the refidue ; 
relating to the part remaining. 

Tis enough toole the legacy, or the refiduary 
advantage of the eftate left him by the dcceafed. 

Ayli fe. 
RE'SIDUE, 2. f, [refidu, Fr. refiduum, Lat. | 


RES 
The caufes are all fuch as expe! the moh volatile 
parts of the blood, and Nethe refdre. Arbuthnot 
To Resie'c Re V a fre and frege, French. j 
Tofeat again. Obfolete. 
In wretched prion long he did remain, 
Till they outreigacd had their utinolt date, 
And then thercin refieped was again, 
Anj ruled long with honourable tate. 


To RESIGN. v. a. [refigner, Fr. repgna, 
Lat. J 
r. To give up a claim or poffeffion, 
Refign 
Your crown and kingdom, indire@ly held. Shak/ 


PII to the king, and fignity to hint, 
That thus T have refign'd to youmy charge Shak /. 


Spenfer. 


To her thou ditt reign thy place. Milton. 
Phoebus refrzns his darts, and Jove 
Ili: thunder, tothe god ot lave Denham. 
Ev'ry limena would refig her breatt ; 
Prior. 


And ev'ry dear Hippolytus be blett, 
2, To vield up. 

Whoever Mall refgn their reafons, either from 
the root of deceit inthemle]ves, or inability to refit 
fuch trivial inganations from others, although their 
condition may place thein above the multitude, yet 


are they {till within the line of vulgarity. Brow. 
Defirous to reig” and render back 
Milton, 


All I receiv’d. 
Thole, who always re/ig7 their judgment to the 

lat man they heard or read, truth never finks into 
thofe men's minds; but, camelion-like, they take 
the colour of what is laid before them, and as foon 
lofe and rc/iz it to the next that comes in thcir way. 
Lecke. 

3. To give up in confidence; with xp 


emphatical. ` 
What more reafonable, than that we fhould in all 
things regn up ourfelves to the will of God? 
Wi ee Tillotfen. 
4. To fubmit ; particularly to fubmit to 


rovidence. 

Happy the man, who ftudies nature’s laws, 
His mind poffefling in a quiet ftate, 
Fearlefs of fortune, and refgn'’d to fate. Dryden. 

A firm, yet cautious, mind, 
Sincere, though prudent; contant, yet refzn'd. 
Pope. 
. To fubmit without refiftance or murmur. 
What thou art, refgn todeath. Shak fpeare. 


RESIGNATION, z. /. [refignation, Fr. | 
1. The act of refigning or giving upa 
claim or poffeffion. 
Do that office of thine awn good wills 
The refignation of thy itate and crown. Shak peare. 
He intended to procure a refgnation of the rights 
of the king’s majeits’s fiflers aud others, entitled to 
the poffeflion of the crown. _ Haywa d. 
2, Submiffion ; unrefitting acquiefcence. 
We cannot expect, that any: one fhould readily 
quit his own opinion, and embrace ours, with a 
blind re/igvation to an authority, which the under- 
ftanding acknowledges not. Locke. 
There is a kind of duggifh refeasion,as well as 
poornefs and degeneracy of {pirit, in a {tate of ilavery, 
that very tew will recover themlelves out of it. 
Addifen. 


3. Submifion without murmur to the will 
of God. 

RestGner, a f. [from refign.] One that 
refigns. 

Resir'GNMENT, z. f. [ from refign.] A& of 
refigning. 

RESI'LIENCE. } x. f. [from refilio, Latin. | 

Resi/uiency. § ‘The act of farting or 
leaping back. 

If you ftrikea ball fidelong, the rebound will be as 

much the contrary way; whether there be any fuch 
refilience in echoes, that is, whether aman hall hear 


better if he ftand afide the body rcpercufling, than 
it he ftand where he fpeaketh, may be tried. Bacon. 


Resilient. adj. [ refliens, Lat,] Starting 
or fpringing back. 
Resiti‘Tion. ve fe [refilio, Latin. ] 


The remaining part; that which ds. left. | act of fpringing back; refilience. 


The 


RES 
RESIN., #. f. [refine, Fr. vefina, Latin. } 


‘The fat fulphurous parts of fome vege: 
table, which is natural or procured by 
art, and wall incorporate with oil or 
fpirit, not an agucous menitruaum. Thofe 
vegetable fubttances that will diffolve in 
water are gums, thofe that will not dif- 
folve and mix but with fpirits or oil are 
refins, Quincy. 
Re'sinous. adj. [from refin ; vefincux, Fr.] 
Containing refin; conliftrg of rein. 
Refinous gums, diffolved in fpirit of wine, are let 
fall again, if the fpirit be copioully diluted. Boyle, 
Re'stnousness. x. f. [from refinous. | 
The quality of being refinous. 
Resipr'scence, x. /. | refpifcence, French; 
ref:pifcentia, low Latin.] Wifdom atter 
the tact ; repentance. 
To RESIST, v. a. [refifo, Latin; refifer, 
French.) 
r. To oy pofe; to a& againtt. 
Subinit (o God: reff? the devil, and he will flee. 
fames, 


To do ill our fole delight 
As being the contrary to'his high wail 
Whoa: we relfi. 
Not more almighty to reff our might, 
Than wife to truftrate ali our plots and wiles, Adi/r. 
Same torms, tho’ bright, no mortal man can bear, 
Some, none re/if?, tho’ not exceeding fair. Young, 
2. To not admit impreflion or force. 
Nor keen nor folid could re/if? thatedge. M@i‘ron. 
To Resi’st.v. ze ‘Tomake oppofition, 
All the regions 
Do feemingly revolt; and, who reff, 
Are mock’d for valiant ignorance, 
And perih conftant fools. 


Milone 


Shaafpeare, 


RESISTANCE. ) mS. [refiflance, French. 

Resi/stexce. § This word, like many 
others, is differently written, as itis fup- 
pofed to have come from the Latia or the 
}rench. J 

1. The att of refiftine; oppofition. 

Demetrius, feeing that the land was quiet, and 
that no refifance was made againit hiin, fent away 
all his forces. t Maccabees. 

2. The quality of not yielding to force or 
external impreffion. 

The refiflance ot bone tocold is greater than of 
fle); for that the fleth fhrinketh, but the bone 
rofiftcth, whereby the cold becometh more eager. 

bacane 

Mufick fo foftens and difarms the mind, 

That not an arrow does rc/i/Rance fnd. Waller, 

The idea of folidity we reccive by our touch, and 
it aries trom the re/iffamce which we find in body to 
the entrance of any other body into the place ic 
policties. Lockee 

But that part of the refffance, which arifes from 
the visineruæ, ts proportional to the denfity of the 
matter, and cannot be Jiminthed by dividing the 
matter into {maller parts, nor by any other means, 
than by decreafing the denfity of the inedium, 

Newton, 


RESISTIBRI'LITY. m. f. [from refifiible. | 
1. Quality of refitting. 

Whether the re/,2idieity of Adam's reafpn did not 
equivalence the facility of Eve’s teduction, we reter 
unio tchool men. Brosu». 

The name body, being the complex idea of 
extention and refflididiry, together, in the fame 
fubycct, thele two ideas are not exactly one and the 
fame. Locke. 

2. Quality of being refifible. 

liis from corruption, and liberty to do evil, meets 
ing with the refi/sibidity of this fufficient grace, that 
one tefilts it. Hammond. 

RESI'STIBLE, adja [from re/ifi.] That may 
be refitted. 

That is irrefiltible; this, though potent, yet is in 

its own nature re/iflible by the will of man ;.though 

it many Cines prevails Ly its efficacy, Hak. 


RES 


RESTSTLESS. adj. (from 7/7.) Irrefitt- 
ible; that cannot be oppofed. 
Our own eyes do every where behold the fudden 


and vefifi.c/s aTaults of death. Raleigh. 
All atonce to force refifilc’s way. Milton. 


Since you can love, and yet your error fee, 

The fame rcfi/tleft power may plead forme. Dryd. 
She chang'd her tate ; 
R-fiftlcfs in her love, as in her hate. 

Though thine eyes re/iftlefs glances dart, 
A ftranger charm is thine, a generous heart. Logie. 

Reso'LvaBLE. adj. [from refolve. | 
1. ‘That may be referred or reduced. 

Pride is of fuch intimate connection with ingrie 
titude, that the actions of ingratitude feem directly 
refolv.able into pride, as the principal reafan of them. 

Sourb. 
2. Diffoluble ; admitting feparation of parts. 

As the ferum of the blood is r¢/o/z25/e by a {mall 
heat, a greater heat coagulates, fo as to turn it horny 
like parchment. Arbuthnot 

3. Capable of folution, or of being made 

Jefs obfcure. 

. The effeét is wondertul in all, and the caufes beft 
réfolvabie from obfervations made in the countries 
themielves, the parts through which they pafs. 

brown. 


Re'sotuere. adj. [refoluble, Fre re and 


folubilis, Lat.] That may be melted or 
difolved. 


Three is not precifely the number of the diftin& 
elements, whereinto mixt bodies are refoudle by fire. 


Boyle. 

Jo RESO'LVE. v. a. [refo/vo; Latin; 
refoudre, French. ] 

1, To inform; to free from a doubt or 

difficulty. 

In all things then are our confciences beft replved, 

and in moft agreeable fort unto God and nature 

refalved, when they are fo far perfuaded, as thofe 


Dryden. 


grounds of perfuafion will bear. Hooker. 
_ Give me fome breath, 

Before I pofitively fpeak in this; 

X- will refolve your grace immediately. Sd.zk/peare, 


I cannot brook delay, relve me now; 
And what your pleafureis, fhall fatisfy me. Sbatf, 
Refelve me, ftrangersy whence and what you are ? 
Dryden. 

. To folve; to clear. 


Examine, fift, and refolve their alleged pronfs, 
till you come’to the very root whence they fprins, 
and it thall clearly appear, that the moit which can 
be inferred upcn fuch plenty of divine teftimonies, 
is only this, that fome things, which they maintain, 
do feem to have been out of {cripture not abfurdly 

' gathered. Hecker. 

l refolve the riddle of their loyalty, and give them 

, Opportunity to let the worid fee, they mean not what 
they do, but what they fay. Aing Charles. 

He always bent himfelf rather judicioufly to ree 
Solve, than by doubts to perplex a bufinefs. 

Hayward. 

The gravers, when they have attained to the 
knowledge of thefe repofes, will eatily re/c/ve thofe 
difficulties which perplex them. Dryden. 

The man who would re/o/ve the work of fate, 
May limit number. Prior. 

Happinel., it was relolved by all, muft be tome 
ene uniform end, proportioned to the capacities of 
human nature, attainable by every man, indepen- 
dent on fortune. 

3. To fettle in an opinion. 


Good or evil actions, commanded or prohibited 
by laws and precepts &mply moral, may be refclved 
iato fome dictates and principles of the law of nature, 
imprinted on man’s heart atthe creation.. hite. 

Long fince we were refolved of your truth, 

Your faithful fervice, and your toil in war. Shakip, 
4. To fix in a determination. This fenfe 
is rather neutral, though in thefe exam. 
ples the form be paffive, 
Good proof 
This day affords, declaring thee refolu'd 
To undergo with me one guilt. 
I run to meet th’ alarms, 
Refolv'd on death, refolv'd to die iaarms. Dr; den. 


Rogers. 


Milton. 


RSIS 


Refolu'd for fea, the Naves thy baggage pack s 
Nothing retards thy voyage, unlefs 
Thy other lord forbids voluptuoufnefs. 

. To fix in conitancy ; to confirm, 

Quit prefently the chapel, or re/e/ve you 
For more amazenicnt : s 
I'll make the statue move, 

6. To melt; to diffolve. 

Refelving is bringing a fluid, which is now con- 
creted, into the ftate of Huidity again. rbuthnor. 

Vegetable falts re/o/ve the coagulated humours oi 
a human bedy, and attenuate, by ftimelating the 
folids, and diffolving the fluids. Arbutunot. 

7. To analize; to reduce. 

Into whatcan we re/o/ve this trong inclination of 
mankind to this error ? itis altogether unimaginable, 
but that the reafon of fo univerizl a confent fhould 
be conitant. Tillotfor. 

Ye immortal fouls, who once were men, 
Ard now rejalu'd to elements agen. 


D Vy! de Ne 


Shakfocare. 


‘Phe decretals turn upon this point, and refe-ste all | 


into a monarchical power at Kone. 
| Jo RESOLVE., V. 7. 
i. To determine; to decree within cne's 


felf, 
Confirm’d, then I reforve 
Adam hal (hare with mee AT iitoir. 
Covetoufnefs is like the fea, that receives the 
tribute of allrivers, though far unlike it in lending 
any back; therefore thofe, who have 1¢/2/ved upon 
the thriving fort of piety, have feldom embarked all 
their hopes inone bottom. Decay of Piety. 
2, To melt; to be diffolved. 
I{ave I not hideous death within my view ? 
Retaining out a quantity of lite, 
Which bleeds away, ev’n as a formof wax 
Rejz/veth from its figure ’gainft the fire > Shek facare, 
No man condemn me, who has never felt 
A woman’s power, or try'd the force of love ; 
All tempers yield and foften in thote fires, 
Our honours, interetts, re/c/ved down, 
Run in the gentle curent of our joys. Souther». 
When the blood ftagnates in any part, it firit 
coagulatates, then ref-/tes and turns alkaline. 
Arbuthnot. 


baxet, 


NO be fettled in opinion. 

Let men refolve of that as they pleafe : this every 
intelligent being mult grant, that there is fometiing 
that ishimlelf, that he would have happy. Lacke. 

RESO'LVE. 2. f- [from the verb.] Refo- 
lution ; fixed determination. 

[I'n glad, you thus continue your rele/ve, 

To tuck the fweets of fweet philofophy, Shak/peare. 
When he fees 

Himfelf by dozs, and dogs by men purfu'd, 

He frait revokes his bold refaite, and more 

Repents his courage, than his tear betore. Dezham, 

Cztar's approach hath fummon’d us together, 

And Rome attends her tate trom our refolves. 
Addifers 
Reso/LVEDLY. adv. [from refolved.] With 
firmnefs and conftancy. 

A man may be refc/ved'y patient unto death ; fo 
that it is not the mediocrity of refolution, which 
makes the virtue; nor the extremity, which inakes 
the vice. Grew. 

RESO'LVEDNESS, x. /. [ from refolved. } 
Refolution ; conftancy; firmnefs. 
This sefolvednefs, this high fortitude in fia, can 


with no realon be imagined a preparative to its | 


remiifion, Decay of Piety. 
Resuo'LvENnT. 2. f. [refolvens, Lat.) ‘That 
which has the power of caufing folution. 
Inthe beginuing of inflammation, they require 
repellants; and in theincreale, fomewhat of refol- 
{vents ouzht to be mixed. Wieman, 
Laétetcent plants, as lettuce and endive, contain 
wholelome juice, refsivent of the bile, anodyne and 
cooling. i Arbuthnot. 
| RESOLVER. 2. f | from refolve. | 

t. One that forms a firm refolution. 
Thy refolutions were not before fincere; confe- 
quently God that faw that, canaat be thought to 
have jultified that unfincere refo/ver; that dead 


faith. À Hammond, 
2. One that diffolves; one -that  feparates 
parts. ) 


Dryder. | 


REPS 


Ie may he doubted, whether or no the fire be the 
genuine and univerfal refoiver of mixed bodies. 
Boyle. 
RE'SOLUTE,, adj. [vefolu, Fre] Derer- 
mined ; fixed ; comtant; fteady; firm. 
Be bloody, bold, and refo/uce ; laugh to {corn 
The pow’r of man ; for none of woman born 
Shall harm Macbeth. Shuk/peare. 
Edward is at hand 
Ready to fight; therefore be refilute. Shek/peare. Í 
| Re'soLUTELY. adv. [from refolute.| Deter- 
minately ; firmly ; conftantly ; Readily. 
We relolute.y mult, | 
To the few virtues that we have, be juft. Rofcom. 
A man, who lives a virtusus lite, defpifes the 
pleafures of fin, and nochwithtanding all the allure- 
ments of tenfe perfifts refolute/y in his courfe. 
Titlotfon, 
Some of thofe fats he examines, fome he refs- 
| Jutely denies; others he endeavours to extenuate, 
} end che rett he diftorts with unnatural turns. Suif?. 
| RESOLUTENESS. 7. /. from refolute.} De- 
terminatenefs ; flate of being fixed. in 
refolution. 


All chat my refolutenefs tò make ufe of my e rss 
not tongue, could do, was to make them A S 
‘ 5- ye. 
RESOLUTION. x. f. [refolutio, Lat. refolu- 
“cn, French. | 
1. Act of clearing difficulties. 
| In mattersof antiquity, if their originals efcape 
due relation, they fall into great obfcurities, and fuch 
as future ages leldom reduce into a re/olution. Prosun. 
Vifits, whether of civility, or tor rec/utivz of 
| confcience, or information in points of difficulty, 
| 
| 


i 


were numerous. Teal, 

The unravelling and »¢folutionx of the difficulties, 
that are met with in the execution of the defign, are 
the end of an action, Dryden. 

2, Analyfis; aQ@ of feparating any thing 
into conftituent parts, 

To the prefent impulfes of fenfe, memory, and 
inftinct, all the fagacities of brutes may be reduced ; 
though witty men, by analytical refolucion, have 
chymically extracted an artincial logick out of all 
their actions. Flies 

3. Diffolution. 

In the hot fprings of extreme cold countries, 
the firit heats are unlufferable, which proceed out of 
the refolution ot humidity congealed. Digby. 

|4- [from re/olute.] -Fixed determination ; 

fertled thought, 
1’ th” progrels of this bufinefs, 

| Ere a determinate re(/ut?nn, 

Thebithop did require a refpite. Shak fpeare, 

O Lord, refoluticns of tuture reforming do not 

a' ways fatisfy thy juttice, nor prevent thy vengeance 
tor tormer mifcarriages. Kirg Charles, 

We Spend our days in deliberating, and we end 
them without coming to any refiluticn, d? Efir. 

How much this is in every man’s power, by 
making re/olutions to himtelf, is ealy to try. Lecke. 

The mode of the will, which anfwers to dubita- 
tion, may be called fufpention; that which anfwers 
to invention, refolution s anwPthat which, in the 
phantaltick will, is obRinucy, is conitancy in the 
intellectual. Greu'e 

5+ Conttancy ; firmnefs; fteadinefs in good 
or bad. 

The reft of the Helots, which were otherwife 
fcattered, bent thitherward, with a new life of 
refolution ; as if their captain had been a root, out 
ot which their courage had fprung. Sidneye 

I would unttate myfelf to bein aduere/o/ution. . 

Shak/peare. 

They, who governed the parliament, had the 
refclutian to at thofe monitrous things. Clerend rte 

Whiat reinforcement we may gain trom hope, 

Tf not what refolution trom defpaire Mitton. 
6. Determination of a caufe in courts of 
juftice. À 3 
Nor have we all the acts of parliament or of judicial 
refolutions, which might occafion fuch alterations. 
| ; Hale. 
 RE'soLUTIVE. adj. [refolutus, Lat. refoliua 
tif, Fr.] Having the power'to diffolve 
orrelax. 


RES ~“ 
Resonance. m. fe [from refona, Latin. ] | 
Sound ; refound. 

An ancient mufician informed me, that there 
were fome famous lutes that attaincd not their full 
feataning and beit refomence, till they were about 
forcicure years old. Boyle. 

RESONANT. at. [refonnant, Fr. refonans, 
Lat. } Refcunding. 
Flis volant touch 
Fled and purfu'd traulverfe the referant fuze. 
ilon. 
Jo RESORT. w. v. [refortir, French. | 
1. To have recourfe. 

The king thought it time to refort to other 

counfels, and to provide force to chaftife them, who 


had fo much delpifed all as gentler remedies. 
Clarendon, 


2. To go publickly. 
Vhither thall all the valiant youth refor, 
And from his memory inflame their breatts 
To natchlefs valour. Milton, 
Hither the heroes and the nymphs refort, Pope. 
3. To repair to. 

In the very time of Mofes’ law, when God's 
fpecial commandments were moft of all required, 
fome feitival Jays were ordaiucd, and duly obferved 
among the Jews, by authority of the church and 
itate, and the fume was not fuperttitious; for our 


Saviour himfelf rcjorted unto them. White. 
The fons of light 
Halted, reforted to fummons high. Milton, 


To Argos’ realms the v:tor god reforts, 

Aiid enters coid Crotopus’ humble courts. Pope. 
. ‘Yo fall back. In law. 

The inheritance of the fon never refurted to the 
mother or to any of her anceftors, but both were 
totally excluded from the fucceflion. Hate. 

Resor. naf. [from the verb. ] 
1. Frequency ; affembiy ; meeting. 

Unknown, unqueftion’d in that thick rcfort. 

Drywen, 
2. Concourfe ; confluence. 
The like places of refcrt are frequented by men 
out of place. Swift. 
3) Et of vifiting. 
Join with me to forbid him her refere.  Shuk/p. 
4. [refort, Fr.) Movement ; active power ; 
{pring. A gallicifm. 

Some know the reforts and falls of bufinefs, that 
cannot fink into the main of it. hacen. 

la fortune’s empire blindly thus we go, 
We wander after pa'niefs destiny, 

Whole dark refurts {ince prudence cannot know, 
In vain it would provide tor what fhall be. Dryden. 

Reso RTER. x. f. {tron rejort,| One that 
frequents, or vikis. 
To Resovu'ny. v. a. [refono, Lat, refouner, 


Freach. } 1 
3. Toecho; to found back; to return as 
found. 
With cther echo !ate I taught your fhades, 
To arilwer ard reyourd far other fong. Milton, 
And Albion's clitts refused the rural lay. Pope. 
2. To'celebrate by found. 
The fweet tinger of Ufrael with his pfaltery loudiy 
refunded the innumerabie benefits of the Almighty 


Creator. Peacham. ! 


The found of hymns, wherewith thy throne 
Incompafs’d mall refound thee ever biet. Milton. 
To found ; to te?! fo as to be heard far. 
The man, for wifdoin’s various arts renown’dy 
Long exercis’d in woesy.ch mule! rejcunid, Pepe. 
To Resou'ND. wv. n. 
1. To be echoed back. 
» What is common fame, which fourds from all 
quarters of the world, and refeunds back to them 
again, but generally a loud, rattling, impudent lye ? 
South. 
2. To be much and loudly mentioned, 
What refeunds in fable or romance of Urher’s 
fous. Aiten. 
RESOURCE. mf. [rejfource, French. Skiz- 
aer derives it from refovdre, French, to 
2 


3- 


RES 


{pring up.] Some new or unexpected 


means that offer ; refort ; expedient. 
Pallas view'd 
His foes putfuing, ang his friends purfa'd ; 


Us'd threatnings, mix’d with pray’rs, his laft re- | 7 


ou: ce; 
With thefe to move their minds, with thofe to fire 
their force. ; Dryden, 


To Reso'lw. u. a [re and forw.} To fow 


anew. 
Over wet at fowing time breedeth much dearth, 


infomuch as they are forced to refow fummer corn. 
bacon. 


| To Resrea’k. v. x. [re and /peak,| To 


anfwer. 

"The greet cannon io the clouds thall tcll, 
And the king's rowle the heav’n hall bruit again, 
Refpeaking varthly thunder. Shak/peare. 


To RESPHICT. a. a. [refpeGus, Latin. ] 
1. To regard; to have regard to. 


Claudio, I quake, 
Left thou (hould’it feven winters more re/pe® 
‘Than a perpetual honour, Shahfpeare. 
The bleit gods due not love 
Ungodly actions ; but reipec? the right, 
And in the works of pious men delight. Cdz2maz. 
In orchards and gardens we do not fo much re/pec? 
beauty, as variety of ground for fruits, trees, and 


herbs. Bacon, 
In judement-feats, not men’s qualities, but caufes 
only ought to be re/pecPed. Kettle worth, 


2. [re/pec?er, Fr.) To confider with a 


lower degree of reverence. 
There is nothing more terrible to a guilty heart, 


than the eye of a re/pecied friend. Sidney. 
Whoever taftes, let him with grateful heart 
Reffe& that ancient loyal houte. Philips. 


I always loved and ref/pecied fir William. 
Swift to Gay. 


3. To have relation to: as, the allufion 


refpec?s an ancient cuftom. 


e To look toward. | 
The needle doth vary, as it approacheth the pole ; 
whereas, were there fuch direction from the rocks, 
upon a nearer approachment, it would more directly 
refpeG them. Brown. 
Palladius advifeth, the front of his houfe fhould 
fo refpe& the fouth, that in the firit angle it receive 
the rifing rays of the winter fun, and decline a little 
from the winter fetting thereof. Brown. 


RESPECT. n, fa [re/pec?, French 3 re/peus, 


Laiin. | 


1. Regard; attention. 


You have too much rc/peé?_ upon the world; 
They lole it, and J do buy it with much cares 


Sbukfpeare. 
] love 
My country’s good with a re/pe? more tender 
Than mine own life. Shuk/prure. 


2. Reverence; honour. 


You know me dutiful, therefore 
Let me not hame ¢/peé?s but give me leave 
To take that courfe by your confent and voice. 
Shak{peare. 
Æneas muft he drawn a fuppliant to Dido, with 
refpec? in his geftures, and humility in his eyes. 
Dryden. 
i found the king abandan’d to neglet ; 
Seen without awe, and ferv'd without re/pec?. Prisr. 
The fame men treat the Lord's-day with as little 
refpe?, and make the advantage of ret and leifure 
from their worldly athairs only an intrument to pro- 
mote thcir pleafure and divesfions. Nelfon. 


3. Awtul kindnefs. ` 


He, that will have his fon have a re/pe& for bir 
muft have a great reverence for his fon. cke, 


he Good.-will. 


Pembroke has got 
A thoufand pounds a year, for pure re/ped? ; 
No other obligation ? 


‘That promifes more thoufands. Shakfpeare. 
The Lord had refpec? unto Abel and his oftering. 
Genes. 


is? Partial regard. 


It is not good to have re/fe? of perfons in jud 
ment, Prowerts- 
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6. Reverend character. 

Many of the belt re/pec? in Rome, 
Groaning under this age’s,yoke,. 
Have with'd, that noble Brutus had his eye.  Sbakjer 

. Manner of treating others. ; 

You mutt ufe them with fit refpec?s, according (a 
the bonds of nature ; but you are of kin, to their pcre 
fons, not errors. Bacon. 

The duke’s carriage was to the gentlemen of fair 
refpe?, and bountiful tothe foldier, according to any 
{pecial value which he fpied io any. Warton. 


8. Confideration ; motive. 
Wiatfoever fecret ref/pects were likely to move 
them, tor contenting of thcir minds, Calviu returned. 
r Hooker. 
The love of him, and this re/peé? befide ; 
For that my prandfire was an Englifhman, 
Awakes my conicience to confeisiall this.) Sbak/p. 
Since that re/peés of fortune ateitus lave, 
I fhall.not be his wife. Skak/peare. 


g. Relation ; regard. f 
ln refpc? of the fuitors which attend you, da 
them what right in juitice, and with as much {peed 


as you may. Bacon. 
There have been always monlters amongit them, 
in recipe of their bodies. Wilkins. 


I have reprefented to you the excellency of the 
chrittian religion, in re/pect. ofits clear dilcoveries 
of the nature of God, and in re/pecd of the perfec- 
tion of its laws. Tillotfor. 

Every thing which is imperfect, as the world 
muft be acknowledged in many re/pe&s, had fome, 
caufe which produced it. Tiliotfon. 

They believed but one fupreme deity, which, with 
re/pc& to the various benehts men received from 
him, had feveral titles. Tillotjon. 


RESPE'CTABLE, adj. [re/peGable, Fr. | 
Venerable; meriting refpect. 

Respe‘cTer. 7./. [from ref/pef.] One 
that has partial regard. 

Neither is any condition more honourable in the 
fight of God than another ; otherwife he would be a 
refpester of perfons; for he hath propoied the fame 
falvation to all. Swift, 


Respe'ctFuL. adj. [refpe and full, | 
Ceremonious ; full of outward civility. 
Will you be only, and tor ever mine ? 
From this dear bofom fhall I ne’er be torn ? 
Or you grow cold, r¢/pectful, or forfworn? = Prior, 
With humble joy, and with re/pec?fu/ tear, 
The lift’ning people tha!l his ttory hear. Prior, 


RESPECTFULLY. adv, [from re/pediful, | 
With fome degree of reverence. 
To your glad genius facrifice this day, 


Let common. meats refpectfussy give way. Dryden 


ResPE’CTFULNESS, 2 fe [from refpréa 
ful.) The quality of being refpectful. 
RESPECTIVE. adj, [from 1/pec?. |  ' 
te Particular; relating to particular perfons 
or things. 
Mofes mentions the immediate caufes, and Se. 
Peter the more remote and tundamental caufes, that 
conititution of the heavens, aud that coaltitutfon of 
the earth, in reference to their refpective watersy 
which made that world obnoxious to 3 deluge. 
Burnet, 
When fo many prefent them(clves before their 
refpce@ive magiftrates to take’ the oaths, it may not 


be improper to awaken a due fenfe of their engage- 
ments. Addin, 


2. [re/pedtif, Fr.] Relative ; not abfolute. 
‘Re medium intended is not an abfolute, but a 
re[peftive medium; the'proportion recommended to 
all is the fame ; but the things to be detired in this 
proportion wall vary. Regers. 


3. Worthy of reverence. Not in wfe. 
What thould it be, that he refgects in her, 
But l can make refpedive in myfelt ? Shak /peare, 
4. Careful; cautious; attentive to confe- 


quences. Obfolete. 
RejpeGive and wary men had rather feek quietly 
their own, and wish that the wwsd: say go well, fo 


RES 


it be not long of them, than with pain and hasard 
make themfelves advilers for the common gond, 

Hooker. 

He was excecding refpe ice and precife. Raleigh. 

RESPECTIVELY. adv, [from refpefive.] 
t. Particularly ; as each belongs to each. 

The iuserrugtion of trade between the Englith 
and Flemith began to pinch the merchants of both 
nations, which moved them by all means to difpofe 
their fovereigns refpeðively to open the intercourfe 
agiia. Bacon. 

The impreffions from the objects of the fenfes do 
mingle re/pefively every one with his kind. Bacen. 

Good and evileare in meraity, asthe ealt and 
welt are in the framarof the world, founded.aw and 
divided by that fixed and unalterable fituation, 
which they have refpcéfivc/y in the whole boty of 
the univerte. South. 

Fhe prnciplesof thole governments are ref{peé?- 
ively difclaimed and abiuorred by afl mem of fenfe 
and virtue in both parties. Addifan. 

2, Relatively; not abfolutely. 

If there bad heea so other choice, but that Adam 
had heen left to the voiverfai, Mofes would not then 
have faid, eaftward in Fden, feeing the world hath 
not eaft nor welt, but refpcetively, Raleigh. 

3. Partially; with refpect to private views. 
Obfolete. 

Among the mini(ters themfelves, one being fo far 
in eftimation above the ref, the voiges of the reft 
were likely to be given for the molt part refpechiaely 
with akind of fecret dependency. Hocker. 

© With great reverence. Not in ufe. 

Honeft Flaminius, you are very r2/f®@?i2-ely wel- 
come. Shakypeare. 

Respe aston. x. fe [(re/perfia, Lat.] The 
at of f{prinkling. 


RESPIRATION., 2. f. [vefpiration, French ; 
refpiratio, from refpiro, Latin. | 
te Theat of breathing. 

Apollonius of Tyana affirmed, that the ebbing 
and flowing of the fea was the re/piration of the 
world, drawing ın water as breath, and putting it 
torth again. Bacon. 
_ Syrups or other expectoratives do not advantage in 
coughs, by flipping down between the epiglottis ; 
for, as Linftanced before, that muft neceffartly occa- 
fion a greater cough and difficulty of re/piration. 

Hervey. 

The author of nature foreknew the neceffity of 
rains.and dews to the piefent ttruSture of plants, and 
the ules of re/piration to animals; and therefoie 
created thofe correfpondent properties in the atmo- 
fphere. Bentley. 

2. Relief. from toil. 
Till the day 
Appear of refpiration:to the juft, 


And vengeance to the wicked. Milton, 


TI RESPIRE, ve 2. [re/piro, Lat. refpirer, 
French, | 
g.. To breathe. 
The ladies gafp'd, and fcareely could refpire ; 
The breath they drew, no longer air, but tire, 

The fainty knights were icorch’d. Dryden. 
3. To catch breath. 
Till breathlefs both themfelves afide retire, 

Where foaming wrath, their crucl tufks they whet, 

And trample th’ earth the whiles they may re/pire. 

I, a pris’ner chain’d, fearee freely draw 
The air imprifon'd alfo, clofe and damp, 
Unwholefome draught; but here I feel amends, 
The breath of heav’n freh- blowing, pure and fweet, 
With day fpring born; here leave mc to refpire. 
Mivtcn, 

. To ret: to take reft from toil. 

Hark! he ftrikes ae golden lyre ; 
And fee! the tortur’d ehotts re/pire, 
See hady forns advance ! 


RESPITE, 2. /. [re/pit, Fr.] 
1. Reprieve ; fufpcnfion of a capital fen- 
tence. 
I had hope to fpend 


Quiet, though fad, the re/p/te of that day, 
That muf be mortal to us both, 


P ope. 


Milon. 
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Wifdom: andeloquence jn vain would plead 
One moments refpite for the learned head ; 
Judges of writings and of men have dy"d. 

2. Paufe; interval. 

The fox then counfel’d th’ ape, for to require 
Refpite üll morrow t' anfwer his defire.  Spenfer. 

This cuftomary war, which troubleth all the 
world, giveth little refpite or breathing time of peace, 
doth ufually borrow pretence from the neceffary, to 
make it(clf appear more honett. Raleigh, 

Some paufe and refpite only I require, 

Till with my tears I fhall have quench'd my fire. 
Dearbhan. 
To Respi're. v. a. [from the noun.) 
te To relieve by apaufe. 
In what bow'r or Made 
Thou find’tt him, from the heat of noon retir'd, 
To refpitehis day-labour with tepatt, 
Or with repofe, 
2. [refsiter, old Fr.] 
delay. 

An att paffed for the fatisfaétion of the officers of 
the king’s army, by which they were promifed pay- 
ment, 1n November following; till which ame 
they were to rc/pite it, and be contented that the 
common foldiers and inferior officers fhould be fatis- 
fied upon their difbanding. Clarend n. 

RespLe'nvence. } z. fe [from refplen- 
RespLe'NDENCY. |  dent.] Luitre ; 
brightnefs ; fplendour. 

Son! thou in whom my glory I behold 
In full refplendence, heir of all my might. Alion. 

To neglect that fupreme relplendency, that thines 
in God, for thofe dim reprefentations of it in the 
creature, isas abfurd as it were for a Perfian to offer 
his facritice to a parhelion inttead of adoring the 
fun. Boyle. 

RESPLE'NDENT. adi. [refplendens, Lat.] 
Bright; fhining; having a beautiful 
luftre. 

Rich in commodities, beautiful in fituation, 
refedendent in all glory. Camden. 
There all withia full rich array’d he found, 
With royal arras and re/plendent gold. Spenfer. 
The ancient eleĝrum had in ita filth of filver to 
the gold, and made a compound metal, as fit for 
molt ufes as gold, and more refplendent. Bacon. 
Emprefs of this fair world, re‘plendent Eve ! 
Milton, 
Every body looks moft (plendid and luminous in 
the light of its own colour: cinnader ia the homo- 
geneal light is molt 7¢/plendent, ia the green lightit 
is manifeltly lefs refplendent, in the blue light Aull 
lefs. Newton. 
Reftdendent brafs, and more r¢/pleadent dames. 
Pore. 

RESPLBE/NDENTLY, adw. [irom refplen- 

dent.] With luftre; brightly ; fplen- 
didly. 

To RESPO'ND. a u. [re/pandeo, Latin ; 

refpondre, Fs. | 

te Loanfwer. Little ufed. 

2. To correfpond ; to fuit. 


To ev'ry theme refpowds thy various lay; 
Here rowls a torrent, there meanders play. Brocme. 


Respo'nDENT. 2. f. [re/pondens, Lat. ] 
te An anfwerer in a fuit. 

In giving an anfwer, the re/pondent Mould be in 
court, and perfonally admomifhed by the judge to 
anfwer the judge's interrogation. Ayliffc. 

2. One whofe province, in a fet difputatioa, 
is to refute objections, 

How. becomingly does Philopolis exercife his 
office, and feafonably commit the opponent with the 
réfpondent, like a long praétifed moderator? More. 

The refpondent may eafily thew, that though 
wine may do all this, yet it may be finally hurtful 
to the foul and body of him. Watts, 

Respo'nse. u. f. [re/ponfum, Lat. ] 
1. An anfwer; commonly an oraculous 
anfwer. 

Mere natural piety has taught men fo receive the 
rfponfes of the gods with all poflible veneration, 

Government of the Tongue. 


Pricy, 


Afilton. 
To fufpend; to 
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t The oracles, which had before flourithed, beraa 
| to droop, and from giving réfponfes in verfe, de- 
fcended to profe, and within a while were utterly 
filenced. Eiammond. 
2. [re/pous, Fr.)  Anfwer made by the 
congregation, fpeaking alternately with 

the prieft in publick worfhip. 

To make his parifhioners kneel and join in the 
re/ponies he gave every one of them a hatlock and 
common prayer bouk. j Addijm. 

3. Reply to an objeĉtion in a formal dif- 
utation. 

Let the refpondent not turn opponent ; except in 
retorting the argument upon his adverfary after a 
direct refponfe ; and even this is allowed only as a 
confirmation of his owa refportie. Parts. 

Resro'NsIBLE. adi. [iram re/pozfus, Lat. ] 
1, Anfwerable ; accountable, 

Heathens, who have certainly the taient of natural 
knowledge, are refponfible for it. Hammond. 

He as much fatisfics the itch of telling news; he 
as much perfuades his hearers ; and all this while 
he has his retreat fecure, and {tands nor re/pronfhie 
forthe truth of his relations, Gow. of rbe Tongue, 

2. Capable of difcharging an obligation, 

The neceffily of a proportion of money to trade 
depends on money as a pledge, which writing can- 
not fupply the place of; fince the bill, I eeceive 
from one many will not be accepted as fecurity hy 
another, he not knowing that the bill is legal, or 
thar the man bound is honett or re‘pon/fibls, Locke. 

RESPO'NSIBLENESS. x., f. [fram re/pon/s- 
ble.) State of being obliged or quali. 
fied to anfwer. 


Resro'nsion. ze fe [re/ponfo, Lat.] The 


act of anfwering. 


Respo'nsive. adj. [refponff, Fr. from 
refponfus, Lat. | 
I. Anfwering ; making anfwer. 

A certificate is a r¢/ponfrue letter, or letter by way 

of an{wer. Ayliffe. 
2, Correfpondent; fuited to fomething 
elfe. 

Sing of love and gay defire, 
Refponfive to the warbling Lyre. 

Be there Demodocus the bard of fame, 
Taught by the gads to pleafe, when high he fings 
The vocal lay re/pon/rve to the ftrings. Pope. 

Respo'nsory. adje [refponforiass Latin. } 
Containing anfwer. 


REST. 2. A4 [meyt, Sax. rue, Dutch, ] 
1. Sleep ; repofe. 
All things retir’d to ref, 

Mind us of like repole. Milton. 

My toit limbs are wearied into ref. Pipe. 

2. The final fleep ; the quietnefs of death, 

Oft with holy hymns hecharm’d their ears ; 
For David left him, when he went to ref, 

Fis lyre. a Drier, 
3. Stilinefs ; ceffation or abfence of ino- 

tion. 

Putrefaction afketh ref; for the (ubtle motion, 
which putrefa€tion requireth, is diflurbed by any 
agitation, Bucen. 

What caufe mov’d the Creator, in his holy reff, 
So tate to build ? Mitten. 

All things paft are equally and perfectly at seft: 
and to this way of cor. Gderation of them are all one, 
whether they were betore the world, or but yeiter- 
day. — _ Leche. 

4. Quiet; peace; ceffation from diiturb- 
ance. 

Learn of me, for [am meek and lowly in hearts 
and ye thall find ref? unto your fouls, Murtbew, 

He giveth you refè trom all your eneinies, 

Deuteronomy. 

*Scap’d from fuch forms of pow’r, holding it belt 
To be below herfelf to be at reff. Daniil. 

Cr a cut olf, from whence thefe tumults 

rofe, 

He fhould have re/?, the commonwealth repofe. 
Durie, 
Thus fenc’d, but not at ref or eafe of ‘mind. 

Mi fort » 


Fenton. 
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Where can a frail man hide him ? ia what arms 
Shall a thort lite enjoy a little ref? ? Fanfhaw, 
With what a load of vengeance am I prett, 
Yet never, never, can I hope for reh ; 
For when my heavy burden i remove, 
The weight talls down, and cruthes her I love. 
Dryden. 
Like the fun, it had light and agility it knew 
no refi but in motion, no quiet but in activity. 


South, 
Thither, where finners may have rf, I po. 
Pope. 
The grave, where ev'a the great find -¢/. 
k Pepe. 
. Ceffation from bodily labour, 
ob. 


There the weary be at ref. 
‘The chriftian chufeth tur his day of ref the nit 

day of the weck, that he might thereby protefs him- 
fell a fervant of God, who on the morning of that 
day vanquith'd Satan. ‘ Nelfen. 
6. Support; that on which any thing leans 


or reits. 
Forth prick’d Clorinda from the throng, 
And ’gainit Tancredie fet her fpear in refè. 
Fairfax. 
A man may think, that a mufket may be thot oif 
as wcll upon the arm, as upon a ref? ; but when all 
is done, good countel fetteih bulinels raighe. 
Bacon. 
Their vizors clas`d, their lances in the rc, 
Or at the helmet pointed, or the creit ; 
They (peed the race. Dryden, 
Take the handle in your right hand, and clafp- 
iog the blade of it in your left, lean it fteady upon 
the reff, holding the edge a little aflant over the 
work, fo as a corner of the thin tide of the chiffel 
may bear upon the reff, and the fat fide of the 
chiilel may make a (mall angle with the rof. 
Moxon. 
. Place of repofe. 
Suftain’d by him with comforts, till we end 
In dutt, our final ref? and native home. Milton, 
§. Final hope. 
Sea tights have been final to the war, but this is, 
when princes fet up their ref upon the battle. Ba cn. 
This anfwer would render their counfcls of lefs 
reverence to the people, if upon thofe reafons, they 
fhould recede from what they had, with that confi- 
dence and difdain of the houfe of peers, demanded 
of the king; they therefore refolved to fet up their 
refi upon that Itake, and to go through with it, or 
perith in the attempt. Clarendon, 


g- [refte, Fr. guod reftat, Lat.) Remainder ; 


what remains. 

Religion gives part of its reward in hand, the pre- 
fent comfort of having done our duty; and tor the 
refi, it offers us the belt fecurity that heaven can 
give. Tillotfon. 
The pow’r in glory fhone, 

Ry her bent bow and her keen arrows known, 
The ref a huntrefs. Dryden. 


REST. adj, [ress Fr. guod reftat, Lat.] 
Others; thofe not included in any pro- 


pofition. 

By defcription of their qualities, many things 
may be Icarned concerning the reff of the inhabi- 
wens. Abbot. 

They had no other confideration of the publick, 
thaa that no difturbance might interrupt their quiet 
in their own days; and that the reff, who had 
lazger hearts and more publick fpirits, would extend 
their labour, activity, and advice only to fecure the 
empire at home by afl pezceable arts. Clarendon. 

Piato, and the r¢/? of the philofophers, acknow- 
ledged the unity, power, wifdom, goodnels, and pro. 
vidence of the tupreme God. Stilling fleet, 

Arm'd like the reff, the Trojan prince appears, 
And by his pious jabour urges theirs. Dryden, 

Upon fo equal terms did they all ftand, that no 
one had a fairer pretence of right than the ref. 

Wosdward. 
To Rest. v. xa [from the noun. | 
1. To fleep; to be ailcep; to lumber. 
Fancy ther retires 
Into her private cell, when nature refs. 
2. To ileep the final flzep ; to die, 
Aypi, l, 


Milton, 
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Glad I'd lay me down, 

As in my mother's lap; there I ould ref, 


And flecp fecure. Milton. 
3. To be at quiet; to be at peace; to be 


without difturbance. 
‘Thither let us tend 
From off the toiling of thele hery waves, 
There reff, it any reft can harbour there. _ Milton. 
4. To be without motion; to be fill. 
Over the tent a cloud fhall ref? by day. Milton. 
. To be fixed in any ftate or opinion, 
He will not ref content, though thou givelt many 
gifts. Proverbs. 
Every creature has a fhare in the common blef- 
fings of providence; and every creature fhould ref 
well fatislicd with its proportion in them, L'Efira. 
Aiter fuch a lord | ref? fecure. 
Thou wil: no forcign reins or ‘Lrojan load endure. 
Dryden. 
These yet Curvives the lawful heir 
Cf Sancho’s bicod, whom, when J Mall produce, 
I off affur'd to fee you pale with fear. Dryden. 
6. To ceafe from labour. 
Six days thou fhalt do thy work, and on the 
feventh day thou Malt ref. Ex dus. 
The ark went before, to fearch out a refing 
place for them. Nemes 
From work 
Refling, he blefs'd the feventh day. Milon. 
When you enter into the regions of death, you 
ref? from all your labours and your fears. Tayl.r. 
7. To be fatished ; to acquief{ce. 
‘To urge the foe to battle, 
Prompted by blind revenge and wild defpair, 
Were to retufe th’ awards of providence, 
And not to reff in heaven's determination. Addifon. 
8. To lean; to recline for f{upport or quiet. 
On him I refed, 
And, not without confid’ring, fix'd my fate. Dry. 
Sometimes it refs upon teltimony, when teti- 
mony of right has nothing todo; becaufe it is cahier 
to believe, than to be fcientifically inftructed. Locke. 


The philofophical ufe of words conveys the precife | 


notions of things, which the mind may ref upon, 
and be (atisfied with, in its fearch after knowledge. 
Lecke. 
g. [rota Lat. refter, Fr.] To be left; to 
remain. 
Fall'n he is; and now 
What refèt, but that the mortal fentence pafs 
On his tranfgreffion ? Ailton. 
There refferh the comparative ; that is, its being 
granted, that it is either lawful or binding, yet 
whether other things be not preferred before it, as 
extirpation of hereties. Bacon. 
To Rest. v. a. 
1. To lay to ref. 
Your piety has paid 
All needful rites, to ro? my wand’ring Made. 
Dryden. 
2. To place as on a fupport. 
As the vex'd world, to find repofe, at laft, 
Itfelf into Auguttus’ arms did caf; 
So England now doth, with like toil opprett, 
Her weary head upon your befom ref. Waller, 
The proteftanis having well ftudied the fathers, 
were now willing to reff their caule, not upon 
fcripture only, but fathers too; fo far at leaft as the 
three iir centuries. Wuterland. 
Here rels his hcad upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown. 


RESTA GNANT. adi. [refiaguans, Latin. } 
Remaining without flow or motion. 
Upon the tops of high mountains, the air, which 


bears againit the re/fagnane quickiilver, is leh 
prefed by the lefs pouderous incumbent air. Boyle. 


To RESTAIGNATE, v. 2 [ve and flag- 
nate.) To ftand without flow. 


Gray. 


The blood returns thick, and 1s apt torsfagnate, 


Bifeman 

RestaGNna'Tion, w. f. [from reflagnare | 

The tate of ftanding without flow, 
courfe, or motion. 

RESTAURATION. n. fa [refauro, Latin. | 


R Es 


The act of recovering to the former 


ftate. 

Adam is in us an original caufe of ovr nature, 
and of that corruption of nature which caufeth 
death; Chrilt as the caufe original of reffauration 
to lite. Hooker. 

O my dear father! refauration hang 
Thy medicine on my lips; and let this kifs 
Repair thofe violent harms, that my ewo fifters 
Have in thy reverence made. Shak jpedre. 

Spermatical parts will not admit a regeneration, 
much lefs will they receive an integral refauratior 

Brown. 
To RESTE'M. v. a. [re and fem] ‘Vo 
force back againit the current. 
How they reflem 
Their back ward courfe, bearing with frank appearance 
Toward Cyprus. Shat/peare, 
Re'stFUL. edje [reff and ful] Quict ; 
being at reft. 
Is not my arm of length, 
That reacheth trom the refljul Englith court, 
As tar as Calais to my uncle’s head? Sbak/peare. 
RESTHA'RROW. xz. f. A plant. 
| RE'STIFF. adj. [refiif, Fr. reftivo, Ital.) 
1, Unwilling to ffir; refolute againĝ going 
forward; obftinate; ftubborn. It is 
originally oufed of a horfe, that, though 
not wearic@ will nor be driven forward, 

All, who be'ore him did afcend the throne, 
Labour'd to draw three reffive nations on. Rofcom. 

This refiiff hubdsornefs is never to be exculed 
under any pretence whatfoever. L' Efivange. 

Some, with {tud.ous care, 
Their reflif tteeds in (andy plains prepare. Dryden. 

The archangel, when difcord was reffive, and 
would not be drawn from her beloved monattery 
with fair words, diags her out wath many ftripes. 


Dryden. 
So James the drowfy genius wakes 
Of Britain, long entranc’d in charms, 
Refig, aod flumb‘ring on its arms. Dryden, 


The pamper’d colt will difcipline difdain, 
Impatient ct the lath, and rftiff to the rein. Dryd. 
2. Being at refit; being lefs in motion, 


Not ufed. 

Palfies oftenett happen upon the left fide; the 
molt vigorous part protecting itiel!, and protruding 
the matter upon the weaker and reffive fide, Brawn. 


Rzstieness.n. Je [from refiff.] Obi- 


nate reluctance, 

Overt virtues bring forth praife; but fecret vire 
tues bring forth fortune: certain deliveries of a 
man’s felt, which the Spanith name defemboltura, 
partly exprefleth, where there be not ttands oor r:/- 
Hivengs in a Man’s nature; but the wheels of his 
mind keep way with the wheels of his tortune. 

Bacon, 

‘That it gave occafion to lome men’s further re f- 

tivengey 1s imputable to their own depraved tem- 


perse King Charles. 
RESTI'NCTION, #. f. [refinétus, Latin. ] 
The act ot extinguifhing. 
Restitution. ze fe [reftitutio, Latin. | 
Ie The att of reftoring what ts loft or taken 
aware 


To fubdue an ufurper, thould be no unjuk enters 
rife or wionetul war, but a refitutior of ancient 


rights unto the crown cf England, from whence 

they were moft unjuftly expelled and lang kept out. 
Spiny, 

He would pawn his fortunes 
To hopelels repetrtion, fo he might 
Bz cali’d your vanguither. Shakfpesre. 
Hc refeitutica co the value makes ; 
Nor joy in his extoricd treafure takes, Sandys. 


Whoever is an cficétive real caufe of doing a 
neighbour wrong, by whaz intrument foever he 
ducs it, is bound to make reffisurion. Taylor, 

fn cafe our offence againit Gca hath been com- 
plicated with injury to men, it is but reafonable we 
fhould make reffitutton, Tilloyor. 

A great man, who has never been known will- 
ingly to pay a juĝ debt, ought nee ail of aluddea 
to be tatrudyied, making "ferstion of thoufards 


a 
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he has chealed: let it fuffice to pay twenty pounds j 


to a friend, who has lot his note. Aebsthrct. 
2. The att of recovering its former {tate or 
pofture. 


In the woody parts of plants, which are their 
hones, the princioles are fo compounced, as to make 
them flexino e without joints, and allo claitick ; that 
fo their roots may yield to ttones, and their trunks 
to the wind, wath a power of refbitution, Grew. 

RE'’STLESLY, adv. [froin refile/s.) With- 
out reft; unqgnietly. 

When the mind cafts 2nd turns itfelf re/le/y from 
one thing to another, ftrains this power of the foul 
to apprehend, that to judge, another to divide, a 
fourth to remember; thus tracing out the nice and 
{carce obfervable difference of fome things, and the 
rcal agreement of others; at length it brings all the 
ends of a long hypothefis together. Suth. 

Re'stresxess. ne f [trom reflefs.] 
1. Want of fizep. 

Refiicjnefs and intermiffion from fleep, grieved 
perfons are molefted with, whereby the blood is 
dried. ; Harvey. 

2. Want of rcf ; unquietnefs. 
Let him keep the ref, 
But keep them with repining rejilefuefs 3 
J.et him be rich and weary, that at leait, 
lf goodnets lead him not, yet wearinefs 
May tofs him to my breaft. 

I fought my bed, io hopes relief 

But refilef/nefs was mitrefs of my 
3. Motion ; agitation. 

The trembling re/fle/ne/s of the needle, in any 
tut the north point ot the compafs, manifefts its iu- 
clination to the pole; which its wavering and its 
reit bear equal wiinefs to. Boyle, 

Re'sruess. adj. [from ref. | 
a. Being without fleep. 

Refhicfs he pafs'd the remnants of the night, 
Till the freth air proclaim'd the morning nigh: 
And burning flips, the martyrs of the fight, 

With paler fires beheld the eaftern fky. Dryden. 
2. Unquiet ; without peace. 

Eaie to the body fome, none to the mied 
From refs thoughts, that like a deadly {warm 
Ot hornets arm'd, no fooner tound alone, 

But ruh upon me thronging, dnd pretent 
‘Times paft, what once i was, and what Pm now. 
AViter. 

Could we not wake from thatlethargice cream, 
But to be rekis in a worfeextreme 2 Devdum. 

We find our fouls difordered and refies, toded 
and difquieted by patfions, ever feeking happincfs in 
the enjoyments of this world, ard ever mifhing what 
thev feex. A:terdury. 

What tongue cen faeak the rolls monarch’s 

woes, 
When God and Nathan were 


Herbert. 
find, 


ind. Harte. 


aclai’é Bis foes? 
frior, 
3. Unconftant ; uniertled. 
He was ftout of courage, trong of hand,- 
Eold was his heart, and ref’: was his fpricht. 


He's proud, fart=ftick, apt to change, 
Refilc/s at home, and ever prone to ranze. Deyzen. 
4. Not {till ; in continual motion. 
How could nature on their orbs impale 
Such reft/c/s revolution, day by day 
Repeated ? Miltor. 
ResTORABLE. adje [from refore.] What 
may he reftored. 


By cutting turf without any regularity, great quan- 
tities of referable land are made utterly defperate. 
Swift. 
Rrsrora'rion. sn. f. [from reflore; re- 
franration. Fr. | 
7. The att of replacing in a forme: ftate. 
JF his is properly refauration. 
Haul, royal Albion, hail to thee, 
Thy longing people’s expe€tation ! 
Sent Irom che gods to fet us free 
From bondage and from ulfwrpatjon : 
Behold the different climes agree, 
Rejoiciag tn thy refforation. Dryden. 
‘The Athenians, now deprived of the only per- 
fon that was able to recover their loffes, - repent of 


Fairfax, ; 


Ree 
their rahnefs, and endeavour in vain for his refora- 
List. RY wift. 
2. Recovery. 
‘The change is great in this refforaticn of the 
man, from a {tate o! fpiritual darknefs, to a capa- 
city of perceiving divine truth, Rogers. 
Resro’raTive adj. [from reffore,| That 
has the power to recruit life, 
Their tafte no knowledge works at leat of evil; 
But life preferves, deftroys tife’s enemy, 
Hunger, with (weet reficrasive delight. = ATi/ten. 
Resro’rative. 2 f. [from refore.] A 
medicine that has the power of recruit- 
ing life. 
I will kifs thy lips; 
Haply fome poifon yet doth hang on them, 
To make me die with a reflorative.  Shakfpeare. 
God faw it neceffar; by fuch mortifications to 
quench the boundlefs rage of an infatiable intem- 
ferance, to make the weaknefs of the feth, the 
phyfick and reffarative of the fpirit. South. 
Affes milk is an excellent reorative in confump- 
lions. Mortimer. 
He prefcribes an Englith gallon of affes milk, 
efpecially as a refforative. Arbuthnot. 


To RESTORE, v. a. [refaurer, Er. ze- 
flauro, Latin. ] 
1. To give back what has been loft or 
taken away, 
Rejiore the man his wife. Genefis. 


He fnall reffore ia the principal, and add the 
fifth part more. Leviticus. 


She lands him on his native fhores, 

And to his father’s longing arm reflores. 
2. To bring back. 

The father banith’d virtuc fliall re /ore, 

And crimes fhall threat the guilty world no more. 
Dryden, 

Thus pencils can, by one flight touch, ref. re 

Smiles to that changed face, that wept before. 


Dryden, 


DPrydeit. 
3. To retrieve; to bring back from dege- 
neration, declenfion, or ruin, to its 


former fiate. 
Lofs of Eden, till one greater man 
Keyiore ity and regain the biilsful feat. 
Th? archangel paus'd 
Petween the world dettroy’d and world refsr’d. 
Milon, 
Thefe artificial experiments are but fo many 
efays, whereby men attempt to reffure themfelves 
from the firit general curfe inflied upon their la- 
bours. 
In his Odyffeys, Homer explains, that the hardest 
difficulties may be overcome hy labour, and our 
fortune refered after the leveret afftictions. Pris. 
| 4. To cure; to recover from difeafe. 
Garth, fafter than a plague defttoys, reffoves. 


Granville 


Milien. 


5. To recover paffages in baoks from cor- | 


ruption, 
| RESTORER. x. /- [from reflare.} One that 
reftores; one that recovers the lott, or 
repairs the decayed. 
Next to the Son, 
Deftin’d sfforer of mankind, by whom 
New heav’n and earth fhall tothe ages rife. Afilrca. 
I foretel you, as the refforer of poctry. Dryden. 
Here are ten thoufand perfons reduced to the ne- 
ceffity of a low diet and moderate exercife, who are 
the only great re/forers of our breed, without which, 
the natzon would in an age become one great hofpital, 
Swift, 
To RESTRAI'N, v. a. [refreindre; ¥r- 
reftringo, Latin. | 
1. ‘fo withhold; to Keep in. 
Uf the refrain’d the riots of your followers, 
’Tis to fuch wholefome end as clears her. Sh.d/p. 
The gods will plague thee, 
That thou regrain’' ff from me the duty, which 
To a mother's part belongs. Sbak:peare. 
2. To reprefs ; to keep in awe. 
The law of nature would be in vain, if there werc 
no body that, in the Rate of natuse, had a power 
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to execute that law, and thercby preferve the inno- 
cent and r.//riixz ofienders. locie. 
That ail men may be refraied from doirg huit 
to one another, the execution ot the law of nature 
is in that itate put inte every man’s hand, whereby 
every oue has aright to punith the tranigreifors to 
fuch a degree as may hinder its violation. Locke. 
3. To fuvprefs; to hinder; to reprefs. 
Merciful pow’rs ! 
Rifirain in me the curfed thoughts, that nature 
Gives way to in repofe. Shakf{icares 
Compaifion gave him up to tears 
A fpace, ll firmer thoughts refrain’? exces. 


l Milten. 
4. To abridge. 
Me of my lawful pleafure the refrain’d, 
And pray’d me oft forbearance. Shakfpesre. 


Though they two were committed,- at leaft re- 
firained of their liberty, yet this difzovered too 
much of the humour of the court. Clarendon. 

5> To hold in. 

His horfe,. witha half checked bit, and a head- 
Rall of theep’s leather, which being refrained to 
keep him trom ttumbling, han been often burit, 
znd now iepaired with knots. Shatjpeare. 

6 To limit ; to contines. 

We reffruia it to thofe only duties, which all 
men, by force of natural wit,.uuderitand to be fuch 
duties as concern all men. Hocker. 

Upon what ground can a man promife himielt a 
future repentance, who cannot promile himfel a 
futurity ; whole life depends upon his breath, and 
is fo vefirwined to the prefent, that it cannot fecwe 
to itelt the reverfion of the very next minute? 

Souths 

Not only 2 metaphyfical or natural, but a moral 
univerfality alfo is to be ref/raived by a part of the 
predicate; as all the Itahans are politictans; that 
is, tliofe among the Jtalians, who are politicians, 
are fubtle politicians ;. /. e. theyvase generally fo. 

Waits. 
Restrainapee. a4. [from refrain, ] 
Capable to be reftratned. 

Therein we mult rot deny a liberty; nor ts the 
hand of the painter more refirainable, than the’. 
pen of tne ports 


Brown. 
RESTRALNEDLY. adw, [from refrained. | 
With*reftraint ; without latitude. 

That Chrift’s dying for all isthe exprefs doftrine 
of the scripture, is manifetted by the wold, which 
is a word of the widett extent, and although it be 
fometimes ufed mote refirainedly, yet never doth 
fignity a far fmaller diiproporttonable part of the 
wold. Ha:aniond. 


Resrrai/ner, m fe (from refraiz.] One 
that reftrains ; one that withholds. 

If nothing can relieve us, we multawith patience 
fubmit unto that reftraint, aad expeé the wili of 
the reffraincr. Breweri 

Restraint. n. fa [from refrain; ree 
fireint, French. | 
1. Abridginenc ot liberty. 
She will well excufe, 
Why at thistime the doors asc burr’d againft yous 
Depart in patience, 
And about evening come vour(clf alone. 
To know the realon ot this trange reffraint. 
Sial fen tr 
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I requeft 
Th’ enfrenchifement ot Arthur, whole refreine 
Doth move the murm’ring lips of dilcontenr. 
Shakfpeare. 
It is to no purpofe to lay refrains or give privi- 
leges to men, in fuch general terms, as the particular 
perfons concerned cannot he known by, Locke. 
l think it @ manilelt duadvantage,.and a great 
rejáreint Upon US. 
2. Prohibition. 
What mov'd our parents to tranfgrefs his will 
For one rcfraint, lord of the world betides ? Milten. 


Feltons 


If all were granted, yet it muft be maintained 
within any bold referaints, far otherwile than it is 
received. Brown. 

4. Repreffion; hinderance of will; act ot 


| a Limitation ; reitriétion. 


| withholding ; gate of being withheld, 
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There is no refraiat tothe Lord tofave, by many 

or by few. 1 Samuel 
Thus it fall befut 

Him who, to worth in woman overtrufting, 

Lets her will rule; reffraint the will not brook. ATH. 

Is there any thing, which reflects a greater luttre 
upon a man’s perfon, than a fevere temperance, and 
a refivaint of himfelf from vicious pleafures? Soush 

Jo RESTRICT. v. a. [reftrictas, Latin. | 
To limit; to confine. A word {carce 
Englith, 

In the enumeration of conftitutions in this chap- 
ter, there is not one that can be limited and ve- 
friéted by fuch a diltinétion, nor can perhaps the 
fame perfon, in different circumitances, be prope:ly 
confined to one or the other. Arbuthnot. 

Restriction. 2. /. [refriGion, French. | 
Confinement; limitation. 

This is to have the fame reffriGion with all 
other recreations, that it be made a divertifement, 
not a trade. Government of the Tongue. 

Iron manufature, of all others, ought the leait to 
be encouraged in Ireland; or, if it be, it requires the 
mott refriction to certain places. Temple. 

All ‘duties are matter of confcience; with this 
refriftion, that a fuperior obligation fufpends the 
force of an inferior. L’ Efirange. 

Each other gift, which God on man beftows, 

Its proper bounds and due refiriétisn knows; 
‘To one fix’d nurpofe dedicates its power. Pricr. 

Celfus’s rule, with the proper ro2ri ions, is good 
for people in health. Arbuthnot. 

Restai'crive. adj. [from reftric?. | 
1. Exprefling limitation. 

“Chey, who would make the refrt@ive particle 
belong to the latter claufe, and not to the firft, do 
not attend to the reafon. f Stillingflest, 

2. [refriaif, French.) Styptick ; aftringent. 

I applied a plaifter over it, made up with my com- 

mon reflrigive powder. Wifeman, 
Restrictive y. adv, [from refridive. | 
Wich limitation. 

All fpeech, tending to the glory of God, or the 
good of man, is aright directed ; which is uot to be 
underttood fo refrictively, as ii nothing but divinity 
or neceffary concerns of hfe, may lawfully be brought 
into difcourte. Goverament of the Longue. 

Jo RESTRINGE. V. a. [reltringo, Latin. | 
To confine ; to contraét ; to attringe. 
Restrunxncent. mf. [reforiagens, Latin ; 

reflringent, French.] That which hath 
the power of contracting; {tvptick. 

“Che two latter indicate phlehotumy toy revulfion, 
refiringents to tench, and incratiatives to thicken the 
blood. Harvey. 

Re'sty. adj. [reftif, French.] Obftinate 
in ftanding Rull. See RESTIFF. 
Come, our ftomachs 
Will make what's homely favoury, wearinefs 
Can fnore upon the flint, when refy tloth 
Finds the down pillow hard. Shak/pearea. 

Have not other hands been tried and found reffy ? 
but we tick at nothing, Davenant, 

Men of difcretion, whom people in power may 
with little ceremony load as heavy as they pleate, 
find them neither refy nor vicious. Swift. 

Jo ResuBLI'ME. v.a. [re and fublime.] 


To fublime another time. 

When mercury fublimate is refublimed with fref 
mercury, it becomes mercurius dulcis, which is a 
white taitelefs earth fcarce diffolveable in water, and 
mercurius dulcis rejublimed with {pirit of falt returns 
into mercury fublimate. Newton. 

To Resu'tr. v. ne [refulter, French; 
refutto, Latin. ] 
1. To fly back. 
With many a weary ftep, and many a groan, 
Up the high hill he heaves a huge sound {tone ; 
‘Whe huge round ftone, refu/ting with a bound, 
Thunders impetuous down, and fmoaks along the 
ground, Pope. 
2. [refulter, French.} To rife as a confe- 
quence; tu be produced: as the effect of 


caufes jointly concurring. 
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Rue profpers much, if fet hy a fig-treeg which is 
caufed, not by reafon of friend(hip, but hy extraétion 
of a contrary juice ; the one drawing juice fit ta refult 
fweet, the other bitter. Bacon: 

Such huge extremes, when nature doth unite, 
Wonder from thence refu/rry fiom thence delight. 

Denbam, 

Upon the diffolution of the firt earth, this very 
face of things would immediately refa/e. Burner 

Pleafure and peace do naturally refu/e from a holy 
and pood life. Ti:lotfon. 

The horror of an objeét may overbear the pleafure 
refulting from its greatne(s. Addifon. 

Their cffects are often very difproportionable to 
the principles and parts that r¢/u/t from the analyfis. 

> Kaker, 
3. To arife as a conclufion from premifes. 
R esw BEA Y [from the verb. | 
1, Refilience; act of flying back. 

Sound is produced between the (tring and the air, 
by the return ot the refre:t of the Aring, which was 
{trained by the touch to his former place. Bacon. 

2. Confequence; effect produced by the 
concurrence of co-operating caufes. 

Did my judgment tell me, that the propofitions 
fent to me were the refu/te of the major part of their 
votes, l thould then not fufpe@ my own judgment for 
not lpeedily concurring with them. King Charies, 

As in perfumes, compos'd with art and cott, 

‘Tis hard to fay what fcent is uppermoit, 

Nor this part mufk or civet can we call, 

Or amber, but a rich relu/e of ali: 

So the was all a fweet, whofe ev'ry part, 

In due proportion mix‘d, proclaim'd the maker's 
art. Dryden. 

Buying of land is the re/u/t of a full and fatiated 
gain : men in trade feldom lay out money upon land, 
ll their profit haz brought in more thaa trade can 
employ. Lecke, 

3: Inference from premifes. 

Thefe things are a rejuét or judgment upon fact. 

/ South, 
4. Refolve; decifion. Improper. 
Rude, pallionate, and miftiken rejs have, at 
certain times, fallen (rom great uflemblics. Seeif7, 
Resu'brance. m/f. [refultance, French. | 
Tke act of cefulnny. 
Resu/MaBLF. aay. [from raame.) What 
may be taken back. 


‘This was hut an sudu'gence, and- therefore re- 
Jumable by the victor, unlels there intervened any 
capitulation ta the contrary. 

To RESU'ME, a. a. (refum, Latin. ] 
t. To take back what has been given. 

The funy hike this, trom which our fight we have, 
Gaz'd on too long, refuses the light he gave. Deze, 

Sees not my love, how time refumes 
The glory which he lent thefe How'rs ; 

Thought none thould tafte of their perfumes, 

Yet muft they live but fome tew hours : 
Yime, what we forbear, devours. Waller. 
2. To take back what has been taken away, 
That opportunity, 
Which then they had to take from's, to re/ume 
Wc have again. Shakfpeare. 

Vhey re/un:e what has becn obtained fraudulently, 

by furprite and upon wrong fugzeltions. Davenant, 


3. ‘Fo take again. 
He'll enter into glory, and refume his feat. Wile. 
Atthis, with look ferene, he rais’d his head, 
Reaton refum'd her place and patfion fled. Dryden. 


4. Dryden ufes it with again, but impro- 
perly, unlefs the refumption be repeated. 
To him our common grandfire of the main 


Had giv'n to change his form, and chang'd, refume 
again. Dryden. 


. To begin again what was broken off; as, 


to refume a dijcourfe. 
RESU'MPTION. 2. fa [reomption, French ; 
refumptus, Latin.) ‘Ihe act of refuming. 
If there be any fault, it is the rejumption or the 
dwelling too long upon his arguments. Denham., 
The univerfal voice of the people teeming to call 
for fome kind of rejumption, ike writer of thele pa- 


bale. | 


REST 
pers thought it might not be unfeafonable to publith 
a difcourfe upon granti. Davenant. 
Resu'merive. adje (refumptus, Latin. ] 
"Taking back. 
RESUPINA'TION. 2#. fa [rifupino, Latin.] 
The act of lying on the back, 
To Resunve'y. v. a. [re and furvey.] 
To review ; to furvey agrin 
l have, with curfory eye, o’ciglanc’d the articlss 5 
Appoint fome of your council prelently 
To.fit with us, once more with better heed 
T9 refurvey them. Shakfpeare, 
Resurrection. x, fo [refurredtion, Fr. 
refurreclum, Latin.| Revival from the 


dead ; return from the grave. 

The Sadducees were grieved, that they taught, 
and preached through fefus the refurrecticn from the 
dead. Adi. 

Nor after relurreSion Mhali he ttay 
Longer on earth, than certain times t’ appear 
To his difciples. Milton. 

He triumphs in his agonies, whilft the foul fprings 
forward to the great object which the has aiways hid 
in view, and leaves the body with an expectation of 
being remitted to her in a glorious and joyful refur - 
reclion, Spećla:or. 

Perhaps there was nothing ever done in all palt 
ages, and which was not a publick fact, fo welt 
attcited as the vefrerrecticr of Chrift. Marte. 

To RESU'SCITATE. wv. a. [refifcito, 
Latin.} To ftir up anew ; to revive. 

We have beatts and birds for diffections, though 
divers parts, which you account vital, be periflicd 
and taken torth, refufeitating of fome that fecm 
dead ın appearance. Bacon, 

RESUSCITATION, ne f. [from refufcitare.} 
The att of ftirring up anew; the act of 
reviving, or ftateof being revived. 

Your very obliging manner of enquiring after me, 
at vout refu citation, thould have been fooner ane 
fwered; 1 fincezely rejoice at your recovery. Pupe 

To RET AVL, v. a. [retailler, French. } 
te Vo fell in fmall quantities, in cont{es 
guence of felling at fecond hand. 

Ail encouragement fhould be given to artificers ; 
and thofe, wha make, Mouid alto vend aad vera:l 
thei commodities. Lses. 

2. To fell at fecond hand. 
The fage dame, 
By names of tolis, rerai each batter’d jade. Pope. 
3- Torell in broken paris, of at fecund 


hand. 
He is furaifl:'d with nn certainties, 
More than he haply may retail from me. Shak peare, 
Bound with tnumphant garlasds will I come, 
And lead thy daughter to a conqueror’s bed ; 
To whom L will rerai? my conquelt won, 
And fhe thall be fole vires, Cefar'sCafir. Sherif. 
RELAT Lor ei [fromthe verh, Ja Sale by 
{mall quantities, or at fecond hand. 
The author, to prevent fuch a monopoly of lenfe, 
is refuived to deal in it himfelf by retal. Addifor. 
We force a wretched trade by beating down the 
fale, 
Andielling bafely by reza; Swift, 
ReETAULER. on. fo [from retail, ] One who 


fells by fmall quantities. 

From thele particulars me may guefs at the ref, 
as retailers do ot the whole piece, by taking a view 
of its ends» Hakewii 


To RETAIN. v. a, |retinco, Lat. resincr, 
French, | 
1, To keep; not to lofe, 
Where is the patience now, 
That you fo oft have boafted to retain ? Shukfpware. 
Though th’ offending part fel: mortal pain, 
Th’ immortal part its knowledge did retain, Derbe 
The vigour of this arm was never wala 5 
Aud that my wonted prowefs l retain, 
Witnefs thefe heaps of laughter. 
A tomb and fun'‘ral honours | decreed 
The place your armour and your namic retates, Dist 
302 


Dr; den. 


RET 


Whatever ideas the mind can receive and contem- 
plate without the help of the body, it is reafonadle 
to conclude, it can retain without the help of the 


RET 


God, gracioufly becoming our debtor, takes what 
is done to others as done to hinfelf, and by prom:te 
obliges himfelf to full retaliation. Calany 


body too. Lote. | To RETA'RD. v. a. (retarda, Waan’; 
2. ‘To keep ; not to lay afde. retarder, French. | 
l Let me retain j 1. To hinder; to obftru®t in fwiftnels of | 
The nameand all the addition to a king; y Sa 
The fway, beloved fons, be yours. Sbhak/peare. courie. 


How Iphitus with me, and Pelias 
Slowly retire; the one retarded was 


As they did not like to retain God in their know- 
ledge, God gave them over toa reprobate mind. 


jee EE By feeble age, the other by a wound. Denbam. 
Be obedient, and retain 2. Todelay ; to put off. 
Unalterab!y firm his love entire. Milton. Nor kings nor nations 


Although they vefaiz the word mandrake in the 

text, yet they retract it in the margin. Brown. 

They who have reftored painting in Germany, 

not haviag feen any of thofe fair reliques of antiquity, 

have retained much of that barbarous method. Dryd. 
3. To keep; not to difmifs. 

> Receive him that is mine own bowels; whom | 


One moment can retard th’ appointed hour. Dryden. 

It is as natural to delay a letter at fuch a feafon, 

as to retard a melancholy vilt to a perfon one cannot 

relieve. Pope. 
To Rera'rD. w. 2. To ftay back. 

Some years it hath alfo retarded, and come far 

later, than ufually it was expected, Browr. 


ould have retained with me. Philemcn.| RETARDATION., %2. f. [ retardation, br. 
Hollow rocks retain 
The found of biuft'ring winds. Milton. 


delaying. 

Out of this aman may devife the means of altering 
the colour of birds, and the retardation ct hoary 
hanrs. Bacon. 

RETA'RDER, x. fe [from retard.) Hin- 
derer ; obftructer. 

This difputing way of erquiry is fo far from ad- 
vancing fcience, that it is no saconfiderable retarder. 

Glanville, 


4. To keep in pay ; to hire, 
A Denediétine convent has now retained the mof 
learned father of their order to write in its defence. 
MAddifon. 


Jo RETAIN. V. n. 
1. To belong to; to depend on. 

Thefe betray upon the tongue no heat nor corro- 
fivenefs, but coldnefs mixed with a fomewhat lan- 
guid relith retaining to bitternefs. Boyle. 

In animals many aGtions depend upon their living 
form, as well as that of mixtion, and though they 
wholly feem to retain to the body, depart upon dii- 
union. Brows. 

2. To keep; to continue. Not in ufe. 
Perhaps it fhould be remain. 

No more can impure man retain and move 
In the pure region ot that worthy love, 
Tran earthly fubftance can unforc'd afpire, 
And leave his nature to converie with nre. 

RETAINER. zaf. [from retain. | 


». An adherent ; a dependant; a hanger-on. 
You are now mounted, 

Where pow’rs are your rezainers. Shakipeare. 
One darling inclination of mankind affects to be 

a retainer to religion; the fpirit of oppofition, that 
lived long before chriftianity, and can eafily fub/ft 
without it. Swift. 
A combination of honeft men would endeavour to 
extirpate all the profligate immoral resziners to each 
fide, that have nothing to recommend them but an 
implicit fubmiffion to their leaders. Addifon. 
2, In common law, retainer fignifeth a 
fervant not menial nor familiar, that 1s 
not dwelling in his houfe ; but only uting 


or bearing his name or livery,  Corwe/d. 


Jo RETCH, & 
force up fomething from the ftomach. 
It is commonly written reach. 
Re'rcHLess. adje [fometimes written 
avretchle/s, properly reckle/s. See Reck- 
Less.| Carelefs. 
He {truggles into breath, and cries for aid ; 
Then helplefs in his mother’s lap is laid : 
He creeps, he walks, and iffuing into man, 


Grudges their life from whence his own began 5 
Retchlefs of laws, atfccts to rule alone. Dryden. 

RETE'CTION. 1 f [retectus, Latin.] The 
act of difcovering to the view. 

This is rather a reftoration of a body to its own 
colour, or a rerećłion of its native coiour, than a 
change. Boyle. 

Rere/nTIon. z. f. [retention, French ; 
retentio, from retentus, Latin. | 

1, The a&t of retaining; the power of re- 
taining. 


Donne. 


No woman's heart 
So big to hold fo much; they lack retenticn. Shak. 
A froward retention of cultom is as turbulent a 
thing as an innovation; and they that reverence too 
much old things, are but a fcorn to the new. Bacon. 


2, Retention and retentive faculty is that 


| 
| RETIGLE. 


| 


. x. [bpæcan, Saxon.] To | 


RET 


From retentive cage 
When fullen Phiiomel efcapes, her notes 
She varies, and of patt imprifonment 
Sweetly complains. Pkitips, 

In Fotnam helds the brethren with amaze 
Prick all their ears up, and torget to graze; 
Lonz Chancerv-lane retentive rolls the found, 

And courts to courts retura it round and round. Pope, 
2. Having memory. 

To remember a fong or tune, our fouls muft be an 
harmony continually running over in a filent whifper 
thofe mulical accents, which our retertive faculty is 
preicrver ot, Glanvilje, 

RETE'NTIVENESS, m. f. [from retentive, | 
The quality of retention. 

Re/ricence. x. f [reticence, French ; 
reticextia, from reticeo, Latin.) Conceal- 
ment hy filence. Die. 


a. Ms [ reticulum, Latin. | A 


{mall net. Di. 


- . L a & A P 
trom retard.) Hinderance; the act of RETICULAR, adj. [from reticulum, Lat.’ 


Having the form of a fmall net. 

RETICULATED. adi, [retivulates, Lat.] 
Made of network ; formed with interfti- 
tial vacuities, 

The intervals of the cavities, rifing a little, make 
a pretty kind of rericulated work. Waodqward, 

Re'TIFORM., adje [retiformis, Latin. | 
Having the form of a net. 

Tlie uveous coat and infide of the choroides are 
blackened, thatthe rays may not be reflected back- 
wards to confound the fight; aud if any be by tne 
retiforim coat reflected, they are foon choaked in the 
black infide of the uvea. _ Rey, 

Reri’nue. 2. f. [vetenne, French.| A 
number attending upon a principal per- 
fon; a train; a imeiny. 

Notonly this your all-licens'd fool, 

But other of your infolent rerinue, 
Do hourly carp and quarrel, Shak/peare, 

What followers, what rerizze canit thou gain, 
Or at thy heels the dizzy multitude, 

Longer than thou cau’it teed them on thy coft ? 


Nitor, 
There appears 
The long retinue of a proiperous reign, 
A ierices of fuccefsful years. Dryden. 


Neither pomp nor retinue (hall be able to divert 
the great, ncr Mall the rich be relieved by the multi- 
tade of his treafures. Rogers. 

To RETPRE. v.n. [retirer, Fr. | 
1. To retreat; to withdraw; to go to a 
place of privacy. 

The mind contraéts herfelf, and thrinketh in, 
And to herielf the gladly doth retire. Daviess 

The lefs 1 may be bleft with her company, the 


a. The act of keeping dependants, or being 
in dependance. 

By another law, the king’s officers and farmers 
were to forfeit their places and holds, in cafe of un- 
lawful retainer, or partaking in unlawful aflembties. 

Bacon, 
Jo RETA'KE, ve'a. [re and take] To take 
2gain. 

A day thal! be appointed, when the remonftrance 
fhould be retaken into confideration. Clarendon, 

Jo RETA'LIATE., m. a. [re and zalio, 
Latin.} To return by giving like for 
like; to repay ; to requite: it may be 
ufed of good or evil. 

It is very unlucky, to be obliged to retaliate the 
ijuries of authors, whofe works are fo foon forgotien, 
that we aie in danger of appearing the tir aggrefiors 

Swift. 

Vf a hrl minifter of ftate had ufed me as you have 
done, retaliating would be thought a mark cf cou- 
rage. Swift. 

RETALIATION, n. fe [from retaliate.) 
Requital; return of like for like. 

They thought it no irreligion to profecute the 
feverett retaliation or revenge; fo that at the fame 
time their outward man might be a faint, and their 
wward man a devil. South. 


more I wall retire to God and my own heart. 

King Charles. 
Thou open’(t wifdom’s way, 
Ard giv'ft accefs, though lecret the retire. Milien, 
The parliament diflolved, and gentlemen charged 
to retire to their country habitations. Hayward. 
Perform'd what fricudihip, juttice, truth, require, 
What could he more, but decently retire? Swifi. 
2. To retreat from danger. 

Set up the ttandard towards Zion, retire, ftay not. 
Feremiabe 


ftate of contraétion in the folid parts, 
which makes them hold fait their proper 
contents. 
Memory. 
The backward learner makes amends another 
way, explating his want of docility with a deeper 
and a more rooted refension. South. 
Retenticn is the keeping of thofe fimple ideas, 
which from fenfation or reflection the mind hath 
received, í ; 3 Locke. 
4. The act of withholding any thing. 
His life I gave him, and did thereto add 
My love without refezticz or renint; 
All his. Shak/peare. 
. Cuftody ; confinement; reftraint. 
1 fent the old and miferable king, 
To fome retention and appointed guard. Shak/peure. 


RETENTIVE, adj, [retentus, Lat. retentif, 
French. } 
1. Having the power of retention. 
It kcepeth fermons in memory, and doth in that 


refpect, although not feed the foul of man, yet heip 
the retentive force of that Romach of the mind. 


ae 
Quincy. 


3e 


From each hand with fpeed vetir’d, 
Where erit was thickett plac’d th’ angelick thrang. 
Mikon. 
3. To go from a publick ftation. 
While you, my lord, the rural hades admire, 
And from Britannia’s public pofts retire, 
Me into foreign realms my fate conveys. 


4. fo go off from company. 
The old fellow fkuttled out of the room, and 
retired. Arbuthnot. 
. ‘To withdraw for fafety. 


He, that had driven many out of their countrys 
periihed in a frange laad, retiring tothe Lacedemoe 


Addifone 


nians. 2 Maccabers. 
tlooker. | < ' ° ; 
Have I been ever free, and muft my houfe To Reti're. v. a. To withdraw j to 
Be my retentive enemy, my gaol ? Shakipeare. take awaye 


RET 


He brake up his court, and rerired himfelf, his 
wife, und children, into a forett thereby. Sidney. 
He, our hope, might have ret/r'd his power, 
And driven into defpair an enemy's hate. Shak/p. 
1 will thence retire me tomy Milan, Shat/peare. 
There may be as great a variety in retiring and 
withdrawing men's conceits in the world, as in ob- 
truding them. Lacon. 
As when the fun is prefent all the year, 
And neser doth retire his golden ray, 
Needs muft the fpring be everlatting there, 
Andevery featon like the month of May. 
Thefe actions in her clofet, all alone, 
Rerir’s within herfeif, he doth fulfil. Davies. 
After fome flight tkirmithes, he retired himielf 
into the caltle of Farnham. Clarendon, 
Hydra-like, the fire 
Lifts up his hundred heads to aim his way; 
And fcarce the wealthy can one halt resire, 
Before he rufhes in to thare the prey. 
Revi're. 2. /. [from the verb. | 
1. Retreat; recefhon. Not in ufe. 
l heard his praifes in purfuir, 
But ne’er, till now, his fcandal of rerire. 


Sbhuak/peare. 
Thou haft talk’d 


Of fallies and revives, of trenches, tents. Shab/p. 
The battle and the retire of the Englith fuccours 
were the caufes of the lofs ofthat dutchy. Bacon. 
2. Retirement; place of privacy. Not 


in ufe. 


Davies. 


Dryden. 


Eve, who unfeen 
Yer all had heard, with audible lament 
Difcovered foon th¢ place of her refire. 


RETKED. part. adj, [trom retire. ] 
t. Secret ; private. 

Language moft thews a man; fpeak that I may 
fee thee: it fprings out of the molt retired and inmott 
parts of us. Ben ‘Fonfon. 

Some, accuftomed to retired fpeculations, run 
natural philofophy into metaphyfical notions and 
the abftrat generalities of logick. Lacke. 

He was admitted into the mot fecret and retired 
thoughts and counfels of his royal maier king 
William, Addijon. 

2. Withdrawn. 

You find the mind in fleep revired from the 
fenfes, and out of thefe motions made on the organs 
ot fenfe. Locke, 


RETI'REDNESS. 7. /. [from retired.| Soii- 


tude; privacy; fecrecy. 
Like one, who in her third widowhood doth ) 


Ailton, 


profefs 4 
Herlelf a nun, ty’d to retiredue/s, 
Sa affe&ts my mufe now a chafe fallownefs. f 


Donne. 

How could he have the leifure and rerirednefs 
ofthe cloifter, to perform all thofe acts of devotion 
in, when the burthen of the reformation lay upon 
his (houlders ? Atterbury. 


RETIREMENT. n. f. [from retire. ] 
1. Private abode; fecret habitation. 
Caprea had heen the retiremene of Auguftus for 


fome time, and the retidence or Tiberius for many 
years. Addifons 


He has fold a fmall eftate that he had, and has 
erected a charitable retirement, for ancient poor 
people to live in prayer and piety. Law. 

a. Private way cf life. 

My retirement there tempted me to divert thofe 
melancholy thourhts. Dendan, 

An elegant fuficiency, content, 

Retiremen:, tural quiet, friendihip, books, 
Proerefiive virtue, and approving heaven. Thimfone 

Act of withdrawing. 

Short retirement urges (weet return, 
4. State of being withdrawn, 

la this retiremeat of the mind from the fenfes, it 
retains a ye! more incoherent manner of thinking, 
which we call dzeaming. Locke, 

Rero'co. part. pafi. of revell. 
told again. 

Whatever Harry Percy then had faid 
At fuch a time, with all the relt retold, 


Mav reafonably die. 
Upon his dead corpfe there was fuch mifule 


3° 
Milton. 


Related or 


Shakfpeare, 


RET 


By thofe Welchwomen dene, as may not he 


Without much hame refzAforfpoken of. Sdak/. 


To RETO'R T. v. a. [retortus, Lat. | 


1. To throw back ; to rebound. 
His virtues, thining upon others, 
Fleat thein, and they retort that heat again 
To the firit giver. Shak/peare. 
2. To return any argument, ceafure, or 
incivility. 

His proof will eafily be retorted, and the contrary 
proved, by interrogating ; Mall the adulterer tnherit 
the kingdom of God ? if he fhall, what necd 1, that 
am now exhorted to reform my life, reform it? if 
he mhall not, then certainly I, thatam fuch, am 
none of the elect; for all, that are elect, thall cer- 
tainly inherit the kingdom of God. Elammond. 

He pafs’d through hoftile fcorn ; 

And with retorted {corn his back he turn’d. 
Milton. 

The refpondent may thew, how the opponent’s 

argument may be retorted againit himfelf. Marrs. 
3. To curve back. 

lt would be tried how the voice will be carried in 
an horn, which is a linc arched 5 or in a trumpet, 
which is a line retorted; or in fome pipe that were 
finuous. Bacon. 

RETO'RT. 2. fe [retorte, Fr. retortum, 
Latin. } 
1. A centure or incivility returned. 


I faid his beard was not cut well, he was in the 


mind it was ; this 19 called the resort courteous. 
SAak/peare, 


z. A chymical glafs veffel with a bent neck 


to which the receiver is fitted. 

In a laboratory, where the quick-filver is fepara- 
tel by fire, | faw an heap of fixteen thoufand retorts 
of iron, every one of which cofts a crown at the belt 
hand from the iron furnaces in Corinthia. 

Brown, 

Recent urine diftilled yields a limpid water; and 
what remains at the bottom of the retort, is not 
acid nor alkaline. Arbuthnot, 

Rero’rrer, 2. /. [from retort] One that 


retorts. 
Rero’rtion, wz fa [from retort.) The 
act of retorting. 
To Revo'ss. v, a. [re and tofs} To tofs 


back. 
Toit and rctof the ball inceffant flies. Pope. 
To Retou'cu. va. (retoucher, Fr.) ‘Vo 
improve by new touches. 

He furnithed me with all the paffages in Ariftotle 
and Horace, uled to explain the art of poetry by 
painting ; which, if ever } rercuch this effay, thall 
be inferted. Dryden. 

Lintot, dull rogue! will think your price too 

much : 
«Not, (ir, if you revife it and retouch.” Pope. 
ToRerra'ck. v. a. [retracer, Fr.) To 
trace back ; to trace again. 

Then if the line of Turnus you retrace, 

He fprings from Inachus of Argive race. Dryden. 


Jo RETRA'CT. v. a. [retractus, Latin; 
retrader, Fr, | 
1. To recall; to recant. 
Were I alone to pals the difficulties, 
Paris fhould ne’er retra& what he hath done, 
Nor faint ta the purfurt. Sbak/peare. 

Jf his fubtilities could have fatished me, | would 
as freely have retracted this charge ut idolatry, as L 
ever made it. Stilling fiect, 

2. To take back ; to refume. 

A great part of that time, which the inhabitants 
of the former earth had to fpare, and whercol they 
made fo ill ule, was employed in making provilions 
for bread; aint the excefs of fertility, which con- 


tributed fo much to their mifcarriages, was retracted © 


Woodward. 
To unfay; to 


and cut off. 
Ta Rerra'cT. Te 7. 
withdraw conceffion. l 
She will, and fhe will not, fhe grants, denies, 


Confents, resraé?s, advances, and then fies. 
Granville. 


RETRACTA TION, n. f. [retractation, lr. 


RAED 
vetradatio, Lat.) Recantation; change 


of opinion declared. 
Thefe words are David's retrafation, or laying 
down of a bloody and revengeful rcfolution. 
Soulo, 
RETRA'CTION, 2. f. (from retrad.) 
r. At of withdrawing fomething advanced, 


or changing fomething done. 

They make bold with the deity, when they make 
him do aud undo, go forward and backwards by 
fuch countermarches and rerraéhions, as we do not 
repute tu the Almighty. Woodward, 

2. Recantation ; declaration of change of 
opinion. 

There came into her head certain verfes, which 
if fhe had had prefent commodity, the would have 
aJjoined as a retraction to the other. Sidney. 

3. Act of withdrawing a claim. 

Other men's infatiable defire of revenge hath 
wholly beguiled both church and Itate, of the bencfit 
of all my cither refraéions or conccMions. 

King Charles, 
RETRAI'CT. z, f. [retraitte, Fr.) Retreat. 
Obfolete. 

The earl of Lincoln, deccived of the country’s 
concourfe unto him, and feeing the bufinefs palt 
retraiG?, refolved to make on where the king was, 
and give him battle. Bacon. 

RETRAT. n. J. [retrait, Fr. ritratto, 
Italian.} A cat of the countenance, 


Obfolete. 
Upon her eyelids many graces fat, 

Under the Madow of her even brows, 

Working bellgards and amorous refr.zite, 

And cvcry onc her own with grace endows. 

Speafer. 

RETREAT. n. f. [retraitte, Fr.] 
1. Act of retiring. 


But beauty’s triumph is well-tim’d retreat, 


As hard a fcience to the fair as great. Pope. 
2. State of privacy ; retirement. 
Here in the calm fill mirror of retreat, 
I (tudied Shrewfbury the wife and great. Pope. 


3. Place of privacy; retirement. 
He built his fon a houfe of pleafure, and fpared 
no coit to make a delicious retreat. L'Effrange. 
Holy retreat, fithence no female thither 
Miuit dare approach, from the inferiour reptile 
To woman, form divine. Prior, 
4. Place of fecurity. 
This place our dungeon, not our fafe retrece 
Beyond his potent arm. Milten. 
That pleafing hade they fought, a foft resreat 
From fudden April fhower:, a (helter from the heat. 
Dryden. 
‘There is no fuch way to give defence to abfurd 
dotrines, as to guard them round with legions of 
obfcure and undefired words; which yet make 
thefe retreais more like the dens of robbers, than 
the lortreffcs of fair warriors. Locke. 
. Act of retiring before a fuperiour force. 


Retreat ts lefs than flight. 
Honourable retreats are no ways inferior to brave 
charges; as having lefs of fortune, more of difci~ 


pline, and as much of valour. Bacon, 
Uamov'd 
With dread of death to flight or foul retreat. 
Liltcn. 
No thought of flight, 
None of retreat, Milton» 


To RETREA'T. v. x. [from the noun. | 


1. To go toa private abode. 
Others more mild 
Retreated in a flent valley, ürg 
“Phetr own heroick deeds. Mitton. 
2. To take fhelter; to go to a place of 
fecurity. 
3. To retire from a fuperiour eremy. 
4. To go back out of the former plece. 
The rapid currents drive 
Towards the retreatixg fea their furious tide. 
Milton. 
My fubject dues not oblige me to look aiter the 
water, or point forth the place whersuntoit is now 
retrealéd. Heodward, 


RE T 

Having taking her by tne hand, he retreated with | RETRI B/VABLE. 

his eye fixed upon her. Arbuibnot. 

RETREATED. part: adje [from retreat. | 
Retired ; gone to privacy. 


Others more mild 
Retreated in a filent valley, fing. Milton. | 


Jo RETRE'NCH, w. a. (retrancher, Fr.] 
y. To cutoff; to pare away. | 


RET 


adja (from retrieve. } 


That may be retrieved. 
To RETRIE'VE. v. a. (retrouver, Fr.] 


1. To recover; to reftore. 
By this conduét we may retrieve the publick 
credit of religion, reform the example of the age, 
and lelen the danger we complain of, Rygers. 


z. To repair. 
The prunei’s hand muft queuch 


. 1 i O reafon! once again to thee I call; 
Thy heat, and thy exub`rant parts retrench. | Accept my forrow, and retrieve my fall. 
oa _ Denham | 4 Tà regain. 
Nothing can be added to the wit of Ovid's Meta- ] 9° Wit! ia » would reer/ 
oe a ge a ee een ith late repentance now they would resricve 
TOTP ONES i b > ae The bodies they forfook, and with to live. Dryden 
rewenrched. Dryden. Phil y, ’ tert Oe) A 4 i 
We ought to retrench thofe fuperfluous expences | cI MPRE TIG OEE eEG» 
; Bi veers her tad foul. 
to qualify ourfelves for the exercife of charity. 
Auerbur;. | 4. TO recall ; to bring hack, 

4 If one, like the old Latin. poets, came among 
them, it would be a means to retrieve them from 
their cold trivial conceits, to an imitation of their 
predcceffors. Berkeley. 

RETROA'CTION. 7e f. Action backward. 
Rerroce’ssion. x. fe [retrocefum, Lat.) 
The act of goirg back. 


| RETROCOPULA'TION, e /, [retro and 
copulation,| Poftcoition. 
From the nature of this pofition, there enfueth a 
necetlity of retvocopx ation. Brown, 
RETROGRADA TION. x. f. [ retrogradation, 
Fr. from retrograde.| The att of going 
backward. 


As for the revolutions, ftations, and retrograda- 
tions of the planets, obferved conftantly in moit cer- 
tain periods of time, futficiently demonftiates, that 
their motions are governed by counfel. Ray. 


RETROGRADE. adj. [retrograde, Fr. 
retro and gradior, Lat.) 
1. Going backward. 


Princes, if they ule ambitious men, fhould handle 
it fo, as they be fill progreifive, and not resrograde. 
Bacon. 


Prior. 


Pbilips. 


2. To confine. Improper. 

In fome reigns, they are for a power and obe- 
dience that is limited; and in others, are for 
renenching within the narrowelt bounds, the au- 
thority of the princes, and the allegiance of the 
fubject. Adadifor. 

‘To ReTRE'NCH. v. n. To live with lefs 
magnificence or expence. 

Can I retrench ? yes, mighty well, 
Shrink back to my paternal cel', 

A little houte, with trees a-roiw, 
And, like its matter, very low. Pope. 
RetTRENCHMENT. 2 [2 fretranchemert, 
Fr. from retrench.) ‘The act of lopping 
| 
away. | 


} 


T had ftudied Virgil’s defen, his judicious ma- 
nagement of the figures, the lover resrencoments ot 
his fenfe, which always leaves fomewhat to gratity 
eur imagination, on which it may enlarge at 
plcafure. Dryden. 

‘Ihe want of vowels in our language has been the 
general complaint of our polatett authors, who never- 
thelefs have made thele refvexcdmems, and conle- 
quently encreafed our tormer {carcity. Addijon. 

l would rather be au advocate tor the rerrenche 
w:ert, than the encreate ol thischarity. 4sterdury. 

Jo RE TRIBUTE, v.a. [retribuo, Latin; 
retribuer, Fr. | To pay back ; to make 
repayment of. 

Both the will and power to ferve him are his upon 
fo many {cores, that we are unable to retriout, 
unlefs we do reftore ; ang all the duties we can pay 
eur Maker are lefs properly rejuituls than reltitu- 
tions. Boyle. 

In the ftate of nature, a man comes by no arbi- 
trary power to ule a criminal, but only to vets ibur- 
to hin, fo far as calm realon and conference dictate, 
what is proportionate to his tranigrcilion. Locke. 


Re'tRipuTer. xe Je [trom ressidute. | 
One that makes retribuuon. 


RETRIBUTION. ne fi [retvibution, Wr. 
from rerribute,] Repayment ; return 
accommodated to the action. 

The king thought he had not remunerated his 
pople futticieatiy with goud laws, which evermo:e 
was his retribution for treafure. Bacon. 

In good offices and due rerriéutions, we may not 
be pinching and miggardlys it argues an ignoble 
nind, where we have wronged to higgle and dodge 
in the amends. Hall. 

All who have their reward on earth, the fruits 
Of painful fuperftition, and blind zeal, 

Nought feeking but the praife of men, here find 
Fit retribution, empty as their deeds. Milton. 

There is no nation, thouzh plunged into never 
fuch grofs idolatry, but has fome awtul fenfe of a 
deity, and a perfuafon of a ftate of retribution to 
men after this life. South, 

It is a trong argument for a ftate.of retribution 
hereafter, that in this world virtuous perfons are 
very often unfortunate, and vicious perfons prof. 
ptrous. Spectator. 

RETRI'BUTIVE., } ad. [from retribute. | 

Rerri'puTory.§ Repaying; making 
repay ment, 

Something ftrangely refridmrive is working. 

‘Clariffa. 


` 


2. Contrary ; oppofite. 
Your intent’ 
In going back to {choot to Witteaderg, 
It is molt retrograde to aur delire. Shakfpeare. 
3. În aftronomy, planets are retrograde, 
when, by their proper motion in the 
zodiack, they move backward, and con- 
trary ta the fucceffion of the figns ; as 
from the fecond degree of Aries to the 
frit: bute this retrogradation is only 
apparent and occafioned by the obfer- 
ver’s eye being placed on the earth; for 
to an eye at the fun, the planet will appear 
always direct, and never either itatianary 
OF reivograde. Harris. 
"Their wand’ring courfe, now high, now low, then 
hid, 
Progretlive, retrograde, or ftanding till, 
In {ix thou feat. 
Two geomantick figures were difplay’d ; 
Oze when direct, and one whea retrograde. 
Dryden. 
To Re'rROGRADE. v. n. [retrograder, Fr. 
reira, and gradior, Lat.) To go back- 
ward, 
The race and period of all things here is to turn 
things more pneumatical aod rare, and not to retro- 
grade from pneumatical to that which is deufe, 
Bacon. 
RETROGRE'SSION. 3e fe [retroand greffus s 
Lat.] The aét of going backward. 
‘The account, eftabliflied upon the rife and defeent 
of the ftars, can be no reafonable rule unto diftant 
nations, and by reafon of their retrogrefion, but 
temporary unto any one. Brown, 
RETROMI'NGENCY, #./f. [retro and mingo, 
Lat.] The quality of ftaling back- 
ward, i 
The laft foundation was retromingeney, or piffing 
backwards ; for men, obfervipg both {cxes to wene 


— 


Milton. 


RET 


backwards, or avery nerwcen naci: Icas, they might 
conceive there were ten. parts in both. 
Erowr, 
REPROMI'NGENT. adj, [retro and min- 
gens, Lat]  Staling backward, 
By reaton of the backward pofition of the femi« 
nine parts of quadrupeds, they can hardly admit the 


fubftitution of mafculine generations, except it be in 
retromingens. Erow. 


RE'TROSPECT. w. f. [retroa and /pecio, 
Lat. | Look thrown upon things behind 
or things pak. 

As you arraign his majefty by rerrofpeé?, fo you 
condeinn his government by iccond fight. Aduifon. 


RETROSPE'CTION. wf. [from retre/pe@. | 
Act or faculty of looking backward, 
Can't thou take delight in viewing 
This poor ifle’s approaching ruin, 
When thy retrofpedtion vatt 
Sees the glorious ages paft ? 
Happy nation were we blind, 
Or had only eyes behind. Swift. 


RETROSPE'CTIVE. adj. [from retrofped. | 

Looking backward. 

In vain the grave, with rere/pedfive eye, 
Would from th’ apparent what conclude the why. 
ope. 
To ReTu'nD, v. a. [retundo, Late] To 

blunt ; to turn. 

Covered with fkin aad hair keeps it warm, being 
naturally a very cold part, and alio to quench and 
diffipate the force of any ftroke that fhall be dealt it, 
and refund the edge of any weapon, Ray. 


To RETU'RN. w. n. [retourner, Fre] 
1. To come again to the fame place. 
Whofo rolleth a ftone, it will rerur2 upon him. 
Proverbs. 
On their embattl’d ranks the waves return. 
Milian. 
2. To come back to the fame ftate. 
If they returned out of bondage, it muft be into 
a Rate of freedom. Locke. 
3. To go back. 
[ am in blood 
Stept in fo far, that flould | wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er. Shuk/peares 
To return to the bufinefs in band, the ute of a 
little infight in thofe parts of knowledge, is to 
accuftom our minus to all forts of idease Locke. 
4. To make anfwer. 
The.thing of courage, 
As rovz’d with rage, with rage doth fympathize ; 
And with an accent tun’d in felf-fame key, 
Returns to chiding fortune. Shakjpeare. 
He faid ; and thus the queen of heaven retin’ d ; 
Muf 1, oh Jove, in bloody wars contend? Pope. 
ae To come back; to come again; to re- 
vift. 
Thou to mankind 
Be good, and friendly (till, and oft return. Milton, 
6. After a periodical revolution, to begin 
the fame again. 
With the year 
Seafons returm, but not to me returns 
Day, or the (weet approach of ev'n or morn. 
Milton. 
7. Toretort; to recriminate. 
If you are a malicious reader, you rerni upon me, 
that 1 affeét to be thought more tmpartial than | am. 


Dryer, 
Jo RETURN. Vele | i 

1, To repay; to give in requital, 
Retura hima trefpals offering. 1 Samuel. 
Thy Lord hall resurz thy wickednefs upon thine 
own head. a Kings. 

What peace can we refuri, 

But to our power, hottility, and hate ? Milton. 


When aniwer none resvia'd, fet me down. 
Milton. 
z. To give back. 
What counle) give ye to return anfwer to this 
eople ? a Chroviclese 


sTo fend back, 


RET 

Reject not then what offer’d means : who knows 
Lut God hath fet before us, to return thee 
liome to thy country and his facred houfe ? Atilt. 

4. To give account of, 

Probably one fourth part more died of the plague 
than are rrturned. Graunt, 
» To tranfmit. 

Tuftead of aMip, he Mould levy money, and return 
the fame to the mreafurer for his majefty's ufe 

Clarendon. 


Return. z. / [from the verb.] 
t. A& of coming back to the fame place. 
The king of France fo fuddenty gone back ! 
Something fince his coming forth is thought af, 
Bhat his retwra was now moft neceflary. Sdub/p. 
‘o When forc'd from hence to view our parts ne 
id Mourns ; 
Takes litle journies, and makes quick reluras. 
Dryden. 
2. Retrogreffion. 
3. A& of coming back to the fame ftate. 
At the return of the year, the kingof Syria will 
come up- 1 Kings. 
4. Revolution; vicifitude. 


Weapons hardly tall under rule; yet even they | 


have reiurns and viciQitudes; for urddance was 
Known in the city of the Oxidraces in India, and is 
what the Macedonians called thunder and lightning. 
Bacon, 
5. Repayment of money laid out in com- 
modities for fale. 
As for any merchandize you have bought, ye Mall 
have your rernr in merchandize or gold. Bacon. 
Astor rovts accelerated in their ripeswg, their is 
the high price that thofe things bear, and the fwift- 
nels ot their rerarns 3. for, in fome grounds, a radilli 
comes in a month, that in others will not come in 
two, and fo make double returns. Bacon. 
6, Profit; advantage. 
The fruit, from mary days of recreation, is very 
Jittle ; bur from thefe few hours we fpend in prayers 
the rerurn is greaf. Taylor. 


=. Remittance ; payment from a diftant | 


place. 
Within thefe two months, 1 doexpe&t return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. Sak 
Brokers cannot have lefs money by them, than 
one twentieth part of their yearly returns. Locke. 
$, Repavment ; retribution ; requital. 
You made my liberty your late requelt : 
Is no return due trom a grateful breait ? 
J grow impatient, till T find fome way, 
Creat offices, with greater to repay. Dryden. 
Since thefe are fome of the returns which we 
made to God after obtaining our fucceffes, can we 
reafonably prefume, that we are in the favour of 
God ? Atteroury. 
Nothing better becomes a perlon in a publick 
character, than fuch a publiek fpirit;. nor is there 
any thing likely to procure him larger reterns of 
eiteem. Atterbury. 
Returns, like thefe, our mittrefs bids us make, 
When from a foreign prince a gift her Britons take. 


Prior. 
Ungrateful lord ! 
Would’ thou :avade my lite, as a rerien 
For proffer’d love ? Reave. 


g. A& of reitoring or giving back; reftitu- 
tion. 

‘The other ground of God’s fote property in any 
thing, is the gitt,or rather the return of it made by 
man to God, Scuth. 

ro. Relapfe. 

This is breaking into a conftitution to ferve a 
prefent expedicnt; the remedy of an empirick, to 
fide the prelent painy but with certain prolpećt of 
fudden rena ns. Swift, 

bi. [retour, French. ] 

Either of the adjoining fides of the front of an 
houle, or ground-piot, is called a return fide. 

Moxon 

Both thefe fides are not only rerurus, but parts of 
the front, and a ttately toweren the midit of the 
tront. Bacon. 


12. Report; account; the /Seriff's re- 
turn, 


REV 
Reru'RNABLE. adj. Allowed to he re- 
ported back, A Jaw term. 
It may be decided in that court where the verdid 
is returnable. Hale. 
He hall have an attachment againft the therff, | 
dirvéted to the coroner, and returmabie into the 
king’s bench. A Ayliffe. 
Returner, x. f. [from returnu.) One 
who pays or remits money. 

The chapmen, that give higheit for this, can 
make molt profit by it, aud thole are the resurversof 
our money. Locke. 
RErUV’RNLESS, adj, Admitting no return ; 


irremeable. 
Rue well knew the troth 
Of this thine owne returne, though all my friends, 
l knew as well thould make resurnlege ends. 
Chatman, 


Reve. a. Je The bailiff of a franchife or 


manor. 
The reve, the miller, and the mincing lady 
prorcfé {peak in character. Dryden. 


To REVEAL. v. a. [revelo, Lat. reveler, 
French. ] 
1. To fhow ; to difcover; to Jay open; to 


difclofe a fecret. 
Be aihamed : fpeaking again that which thou haft 
heard, and revealing ot fecrets. Ecclefiuslicus. 
Light was the wound, the prince's care unknown, 
She might not, would not yet revea! her own. 
Waller, 
The anfwer to ene who afked what time was, 
fi non rogas intelligo; that is, the more E think of 
time, the lefs I underftand it; might perfuade one, 
thae time, which reveals all other things, is itfelt 
pot to be difcovered. Locke. 
‘Thy throne is darknefs in the abyfs of light, 
A blaze of glory that forbids the fight ; 
O teach me to beiieve thce thus conecal’d, 


Aad fearch no further than thyfelf reveal'd. 
Dryden. 


2. To impart from heaven. 
| The fuferings of this life are not to be compared 


with the glory which thall be revealed in us. 
Remans. 


REVEA'LER. 2. f/. [from reveal. ] 
1. Difcoverer; one that fhows or makes 
known. 
The habit of faith in divinity is ar argument of 
things unlecn, as a ftable affent unto things in- 


evident, upen authority of the divine revezer. | 
Brown. | 


The lives of the veveaiers may be juftly let over | 


againft the revelation, to nd whether they agree. 
Airecburye | 


2. One that difcovers to view. 
He brought a taper; the reveasler light | 
Expos'd both crime and criminal tofight. Dryden, 
To REVEL, v. 7. [Skinner derives it trom | 
reveiller, French, to awake; Lye from | 
yaveelen, Dutch, to rove loofely about, | 
which is much countenaaced by the old | 
phrafe, revel-rout.] To fealt with loofe | 


and clamorous merriment, | 


My honey hove, 
Will we return unto thy father’s houfe, 
And revel ivas bravely as the beft. Shakfpeare. 
We'll keep no great ado—a friend or two. 
Tybalt being lain fo late, 
It may be thought we held him carelefsly, 
Being our kinfman, if we revel much, Shakfpeare. 
Antony, that reves long o'nighis, 
Ts upe Shark {peare. 
We shall have revelving to-night ; 
I will affume thy part im fome difguife. Shik/peare. 
He can report you more odd taies 
Of our outlaw Robin Hood, 
That revell’d here in Shercwood, 
Though he ne’er thot in his Sow. 
Were the doctrine new, 
That the earth mov'd, this day would make it true; 
For every part to dance and revel goes, 
They tread the air, and fall not where'they rofe. 
Dorre. | 
3 


P 
Ben Jer on. 


REV 


Wheneler T revel'd in the women’s bow’rs 5 
Por firit I fought her but at loofer he: pi: 
Tle appies the had gather’d fmelt noit iest. 
Pris, 
Re'vet. xf. [from the verb.) A feaft wich 
loole and noifv jollity. 
Let them pinch th’ unclean knight, 
And atk him, why, that hour of fairy revel, 
ln their fofacred paths he darcs totread? Sbukf. 
They could do no lels but, under your fair 
conduct, 
Crave leave to view thefe ladies, and intreat 
An hour of revels with them. Sbabfpeare. 
To Re'vet. v. a. [revello, Latin.} To 
retract ; to draw back. 
Thofe, who mifcarry, efcape by their Picod, 
revelling the humours from their lungs. Llarvey. 
Venelection in the left arm does more imme- 
diate revel, yet the difference is minute. Friend. 
Re'vEL-ROUT. H. fe 
1. A mob; an unlawful affembly of a 
rabble. Ainfwarth, 
2, Tumultuous feftivity. 
For this his minion, the revelercut is done. 
Rowe. 
REVELATION. nef. [from revelatizt, seh eM 
te Difcovery ; communication ; communi. 
cation of facred and myfterious truths 


by a teacher from heaven. 

When the divine reve/ations were committed to 
writing, the Jews were fuch (crupulous revercis of 
them, that they numbered eves the leuers or the O.4 
Tcftument. Decay of Piety. 

As the golpcl 2ppears in refpeét of the law to de 
a clearer revelation of the my'tical parr, fo it isa 
tar nore benign d,!penfation c: the practical part. 

Spar. 
2. The apocalypie; the prophecy ot St. 
John, revealing future things. 
RE'VELLER., 2. J. [from revee.} One who 
fealts with noify jollity. 

Fairies btack, grey, green, and white, 
You moonthine vevet/ere attend your office. Shaly. 

Unwelcome revesiers, whofe lawis joy 
Pains the fage ear, and hurts the lover eye. Pepe. 


RE'VELRY. 2. fo ‘from revel] Loofe jol- 
liey; feftive mirth. 
Forget this new-fall’n dicnitz, 


- 


And fall into cur ruitick revelry. Shak/pears, 
There let Hymen oft appear 

In faffron robe with taperciear, 

And pomp, and feitt, and reins y 

With mafk and antick pageantry. Miltone 


To REVENGE. v. a, [resencher, revar- 
cher, French. | 
1. lo return an injury. 
Not unappeas‘d he pafs’d the Stvgian gate, 
Who leaves a brother to revenge his tate. Pepe, 
z. To vindicate by punifhment of a» 
enemy. 
Ifour hard fortune no compaffion draws. 
The gods are juk, ana will revenge our caufe. 
Dryden, 
3. To wreak one’s wrongs on him that in- 
flicted them, With the reciprocal pro- 


noun, or in a paffive fenfe. 
Come, Antony and young Octavius, 
Revenge yourfelves alone on Cathus. 
lt as a quarrel moit unnatural, 
To be reveng’d on aim that Joveth thee. 
Northumberland New thy father ; 
Ard thine, lord Clifford; ard you vow'd revenge ; 
It l be not, heav’ns be reveng’don me! — Shark/p. 
Edom hath revenged Lonjeif upon Judah. 


Shak/pear t. 
Skuljpe 


TE 

avr ileo 

O Lord, vifit me, and reverge me of my periecu- 
tors. Jeremiah 


Who fhall come to ftand againft thee, to be 


revenged for the unrighteous men? bhifdow. 
Your fury of a wife, 

Not yet content to be reaerg' on yous 

Th’ agents of your pafon wil: purlue. Dr; ten. 


Revs'nce. mf. freveuche, rewracke, tse | 
t. Return of an injury» 


RE Y 
May we, with the witnefs of a good confcience, 
puriuve him with further revenge. Shak/peare. 
I will make mine arrows drunk with blood ; from 
the beginning of reverges upon the enemy. Deuter. 
Deformed perfons are commonly even with nature; 
for as nature has done ill by them, fo they do by 
nature; being void of natural affection; they have 
their reverpe of nature. Bacon. 
What wiil not ambition and revenge defcend to? 
Miston. 
The fatyr in a rage 
Porgets his bus’nefs is to laugh and bite, 

And will of death and dire reverges write. Dryden. 
Draco, the A.dienian law-giver, granted an impu- 
nity to any perfon that took revenge vpon an adul- 
terer. Broome. 
z. The paffion of vengeance; defire of 
hurting one from whom hurt has been 


received. 

Revenges burn in them: for their dear caufes 
Would, to the bleeding and the grim alarm, 
Excite the mortihed man. Shakfpeare. 

3. Revenge is an att of paflion; vengeance 
of juttice. Injuries are revenged, crimes 
are avexged, . This diftinQion is perhaps 
uct always preferved. 

Reve’ncerul. ads. [from revenge. | Vin- 
Gi¢tive ; full of revenge; full cf ven- 
geance. 

May my hands 

Never hrandifh more revengeful (reel 

Over the glittering helmet ot my foe. Sbakfpearc. 
It thy revengeful heart cannot forgive, 

Yo! here l lend thee this (harp-pointed fword, 

Which hide ta this true breat. Soakfpeare. 
Into my borders now Jarbas falls, 

And my revengefu/ brother fcales the walls, Den. 
Repentiag England, this revengeful day, 

To Philip’s manes did an off ring doring, Dryden. 

Reve NGEFULLY. adv. [from revengesul. | 
Vindidtively. 

fe fmil'd revenpefully, and leap'd 
Upon the fioor, thence gazing at the fkies, 
His eye-balls hery red, and glowing vengeance ; 
Gads I accufe you not. Dryden. 

REVE'NGER. 2. /. [from revenge.) 

1. One who revenges; one who wreaks 
his own or another's injuries. 

May be, thet berter reafon will affuage 
The rath revenger's heat; words, well difpos’d, 
Have lecret pow’r t' appeafe endamed rage. Spenfer. 
I donot kuow, 
Wherefore my father thould revengers want, 


Having a fon and friends. Sdukfprare, 
So {nall the great reverger ruinate 
Him and his iffue, by a dreadtul fate. Sandy's, 


Niorocco’s monarch 
Had come in perfon, to have feen and known 
The injur'd world’s revenger and his own. Waller, 
2. One who punifhes crimes. 

What government can be imagined, without 
jedicial proceedings? and what methods of judica- 
iure, without a religious oath, which fuppofes an 
omnifcient being, as confcious to its falfchood or 
truth, and a revenger of perjury > Bentley, 

REVE'NGEMENT. z. Ja [trom revenge. | 
Vengeance; return of an injury. 
Te may dwell 
In her fon’s felh to mind revengement, 
Aud be for all chafte dames an endlefs monument. 
dpenfer. 
By the perclofe of the fame verfc, vagabona is 
underfood for fuch acne as travellcth in fear of 
revenycnient. Raleigh. 
REVE'NGINGLY. adv. [from revenging. | 
With vengeance; vindtétively. 
I've bely’d a lady, 
The prircefaol this country; and the air on’t 
Revergirg y enfeetles me. Shak ipeare, 
R ev & SX Gee z. f- [ revenie, French. lts 
accent is uncertain.} Jacome; annual 
profits received from lands orother funds. 
Thcy privity fend over unto them the reverres 
wherewith they are there maintained. Npenfer, 
She bearsa duke’s revenues on her back, 
Angin ber heart fcorns our poverty. = Shak/peare, 
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Only I retain 
The name and all the addition to'a kings 
The fway, revenue, beloved fons, be yourse Shak/. 
Many offices are of fo {mall revenue, as not to 
furnifh a man wath what is fufficient for the fuppart 
of his hfe. Temple. 
lf the woman could have been contented with 
golden eggs, fhe might have kept that revemme on 
(till. L' Eftrange. 
His vaffals eafy, and the owner bleft, 
They pay a trifle, and enjoy the reit; 
Not fo a nation's revenues are paid ; 
The fervant’s faults are on the matter laid. Sifr. 
When men grew great trom their revenue fpent, 
And‘ fly from bailiffs into parliament. Young. 
To Reve'RB. v.a. [reverbero, Latin.] ‘lo 
refound ; to reverberate. Not in ufe. 
Referve thy ftate, with better judgment check 
This hideous ra(hnefs - 
The youngett daughter does not love thee leatt ; 
Nor are thofe empty hearted, whofe loud found 
Revers no hollownefs. Sbhakfpeare. 
REvE RBERANT. adj. [rewerberaus, Late] 
Refounding ; beating back. The read- 
ing in the following paflage fhould be, I 
think, reverberan:. 
Hollow your name to the reverberate hills, 
And make the bubbling goflip of the air 
Cry out, Olivia! 
To REVE/RBERATE. v. a. [reverbero, 
Lat. reverberer, Fr. | 
ta To beat back. 
Nor doth he know them for aught, 
Till he behold them tormed in th’ applaufe 
Wherc they'te extended; which, like an arch, 
reverb'vales 
The found 2gain. Shakfprare. 
As the hight ol the eye is like aglafs, fois the ear 
a finuovs cave, with a hard bone, to ftop and revera 
berate the found. Bacon. 
As we, to improve the nobler kinds of fruits, are 
at the expence of walls to receive and reverberate 
the faint rays of the fun, fo we, by the help of a good 
foil, equal the production of warmer countries. 
Swift. 
2. To heat in an intenfe furnace, where the 
flame is reverberated upon the matter to 


be melted or cleaned. 

Crocus martis, that is ficel corroded with vinegar 
or fulphur, and after severderated with fire, the load- 
Rone will not attract. Brown, 

Jo REVE'EBERATE. &. % 
Ie To be diiven back; to bound back. 

The rays of royal majefty reverderated fo ttrongly 


upon Villciio, that they aupelled all clouds. 
Howel. 


! 2. To refound. 


Scart 
And echo with the clamour of thy drum, 
And ev’n at hand a drum is ready brac'd, 
That hall reverberate all as well as thine. Shak/ 
REVERBERA'TION. a. f. (reverberation, 
Fr. froin reverberate.| The act of beat- 
ing or driving back. 

‘Yo the refefion ot vilibles, fma!l glaffes fuffice ; 
but to the revergeration of audibles, are required 
greater {paces. Bacon. 

The firlt repetitions follow very thick ; for two 
parallel walls beat the Jound back on each other, like 
the feveral reverberaticns ot the lame image trom 
two oppolite looking-glatics. ddion. 

Reve RBERATORY. adi. [reverberatsire, 
Fr.} Returning; beating back. 

Good lime may be made of all kinds of flints, 
but they are hard to burn, except in a rewerberatery 
kiln. Bloxon, 

To Reve're. cia. freverer, Fr. revereor, 
Latin.] ‘lo reverence; to honour; to 


venerate; to regard with awe, 

An emperor often ttampcd on his coins the face 
or ornaments ol his collegue, and we may fuppofe 
Lucius Verus would omit no opportunity of doing 
honour to Marcus Aurehus, whom he rather revered 
as his father, than treated as his partner in the 
empire. Addifon, | 


S bakfpea re, 
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Jove thall again revere your pow't, 
And rife a {wan, or fall a fhow’'r. Prior. 
Taught 'em how clemency made pow'r rever'd, 
And that the prince belov'd was truly fear'd. Prior, 
REVERENCE. mf | reverence, Fr. revere 
ertia, Lat.] 
1. Veneration; refpect; awful regard. 
When quarrels and fa€tions are carried openly, it 
is a fign the reverence of government islot. Bacon. 
Higher of the genial bed, 
And with myftericus reverence 1 deem. Milton. 
In your prayers, ufe reverent poitures and the low- 
eft geftures of humility, remembering that we {peak 
to Gud in our revererce, to whom we cannot exceed. 


Taylor. 
A feet canuot have too great a reverence for 
readcrs. Diyhr, 


The fear, acceptable to Gad, is a filial fear; an 
av.ful revercmce of the divine mature, proceeding 
from a juft efteem of his perfections, which produ- 
ces in us an inclination to his fervice, and an unwil- 
lingnefs to offend him. Rogers. 

2. AQ of obeifance; bow; courtefy. 
Now lies he there, 
And nore fo poor to do him reucrence. Shakfpeare, 
He led her easly forth, 
Where Godtrey fat among his lords and peers, 
She rev rence did, thea blufh’d as one dilinay'd. 
Fairfax. 
Had not men the hoary heads rever'd, 
Or boys pzid rev’rence when a man appear’d, 
Both muit have dy'd. i Dryden. 
Up ftarts the beldam, 
And reverence made, accofted thus the queen. 
Dryden, 
The manach 
Commands into the court the beauteous Emily: 
So call'd, the came; the fenate rofe and paid 
Becoming rev'rexce to the royal maid. Dryden. 
3- ‘litle of the clergy. 
Many now in health 
Shall drop their blood, in approbation 
Ot what your reverence {hall incite us to. Shak/p. 
4. Poetical title of a father. 

O my dear tather! let this kifs 
Repair thofe violent harms, that my two fitters 
Have in thy reverence made. Shak ipeare. 


To Re'VERENCE wv. a. [from the noun, } 
To regard with reverence; to regard 


with awful refpedt. 

Thofe that I rev’ rence, thofe I fear, the wife; 
At fools Í laugh, not tear them. Shakfpeare. 

While they pervert pure nature’s healthful rules 
To loathfome ficknefs, worthily fince they 
God's image did notreverence in themtelves. Mile. 

He flew Aetion, but delpoil'’d him not; 

Nor in his hate the funeral rites forgot 5 
Arm’'d as he was, he fent htm whole below, 
And reverenc’d thus the manes of his foe. Dryden. 

As his gooduefs will forbid us to dread hun as 
flaves, fo his majetty will command us to reverence 
him as fons. Rogers. 

He prefents every one fo often before God in his 
prayers, that he never thiaks he can elteem, recue- 
rence, or ferve thofe enough, for whom he implorcs 
fo many mercies from God. Law. 

RE'VERENCER, e f. [from reverence. ] 
One who regards with reverence. 

‘Che Athenians, quite funk in their affairs, had 
little comme.ce with the relit of Greece, and were 
become great reverercers of crowned heads. Stvi/7. 

Re'VEREND, adj. [reverend, br, reverendus, 
Latin]. 

1. Vencrable; deferving reverence; exact- 
ing refpect by his appearance, 

Le: his lack of years be no impediment, to let 
him lack a reverend cltimation. Shakfpeare. 

Keverrend and gracious lenators. Shak peare, 

Onias, who had been high prie, reverend in 
converfation, and gentle in conditun, prayed for the 
Jews- 2 Maccalees. 

A parih priek was of the pilgr:m train, 

An awful, reverend and religious man, 
His cyes ditlus’d a wenerabke grace, 


And charity itfelf wasin his tace. Milton. 
A revcrend fire among them came, 
Miltor. 


Who preach'd convection and repentance. 
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Rew’ rend old man! lo here confcft he ftands. 
Pepe. 


2. The honorary epithet of the clergy. 
We tlyle a clergyman, reverend; a bifhop, 
right reverend; anarchbithop, moft re- 
verend. 

RE'VERENT. adj. [ reverens, Latin. | 
Humble ; exprefling fubmiffion ; teftify- 


ing veneration. 
They forthwith tə the place 
Repairing where he judg’d them, proitrate fell 
Belore him reverent, Milton, 
Meet then the fenior, far renown for fenfe, 
With rev'rent awe, but decent confidence. 


Revere NTIAL. adj. [reverentielle, Fr, 
from reverent.) Expreffing reverence ; 
proceeding from awe and veneration. 

That oaths made in severential fear 
Of love and his wrath may any forfwear. Domne. 
The leait degree of contempt weakens religion; 
jt properly confiiting in a reverential etcem of 
things fucred. South. 
The reafon of the inftitution being forgot, the 
after-ages perverted it, fuppofing only a rever-ntial 
gratitude paid to the earth as the common parent. 
Woodward, 
All look up, with reverential awe, 
At crimes that "cape, or triumph o'er the law. 
Pope. 


Pope. 


ə» 
REVERE'NTIALLY., adv. [from reveren- 
zial.) With how of reverence. 
The Jews, revirentially declining the fituatior of 
their temple, place their beds trom north to fouth. 
Brown, 
Re'vERENTLY. adv. [from reverent. | Re- 
fpeftfully ; with awe ; with reverence, 
Chide him for faults, and do it reverentfly. 
Shak/peare. 
His difciples here, 
By their great mafter lent to preach him every 
where, 
Mott reverently receiv'd. Drayton, 
To neareft ports their fhatter'd (hips repair, 
Where by our dreadful cannon they lay aw'd 5 
So reverently men quit th’ open air, 
When thunder fpeaks the angry gods abroad. 
Dryden. 
Then down with all thy boafted volumes, down ; 
Only referve the facred one : 
Low, reverently low, 
Make thy ftubborn knowledge bow : 
To look to heav'n be blind to all below. 


REVE'RER, x. /. {from revere.] One who 
yenerates ; one who reveres. 

Whea the divine revelations were committed to 
writing, the Jews were fuch fcrupulous reverers of 
them, that it was the bufincfs of the Maforites, to 
number not only the fections and lines, but even the 
words and letters of the Old Teftament. 

Government of the Tongue. 


Reve'rsar.n. fa [from reverfe.] Change 
of fentence. 

Theking, in the reverja/ of the attainders of his 
partakers, had his will. Bacon. 

Jo REVE’RSE, « a. [reverfus, Latin. ] 
1. To turn upfide down. 

A pyramid reverfed may ftand upon his point, if 

balanced by admirable (kill. Temple. 
2. To overturn; to fubvert. 
Thefe now controul a wretched people’s fare, 
Thefe can divide, and thefe rezer/e the itate. Pepe. 
3. To turn back. 
Michael's tword ftay'd not; 
But with fwift wheel reverfe, deep entring fhar’d 
Satan's right fide. Aitor. 
4. Tocontraditt,; to repeal. 

Better it was in the eye of his underftanding, that 
fometime an erroneous fenteace definitive should 
prevail, till the fame authority, perceiving fuch over- 
fight, might afterwards correct or reverfe it, than 
that ftrifes fhould have refpite to grow, and not come 
Speedily unto fome end. Hooker. 

A decree was mads, that they had for‘eued their 


VOL. onl, 


Prior. 
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liberties; and albeit they made great i 
could they not procure this fentence to be reversed. 


Maywad. 
Death, his doom which I 
To mitigate thus plead, not to rever/e, 
To better life thall yield him. Milton. 


Though grace may have reverfed the condemning 
fentence, and fealed the finner’s pardon before God, 
yet it may have jeft no tranfcript of that pardon in 
the finner’s breaft. South. 

Thofe feem to do beft, who, taking ufeful hints 
from facts, carry them in their minds to be judged 
of, by what they Mall find in hiitory to contirin or 
rezerje thefe imperfekt obfervations. Locke, 

. To turn to the contrary. 
Thefe plain charaters we rarely find, 
Though throng the bent, yet quick the turns of 
mind; 
Or puzzling contraries confound the whole, 
Or affectations quite reverje the foul. Pope. 
6. To puteach in the place of the other. 

With what tyranny cuftom governs men! it 
makes that reputable in one age, which was a vice 
in another, and reverfes even the diltinctions of good 
and evil. Regers. 
. To recall; to renew. Obfolete. 

Well knowing true all he did rehearfe, 
And to his freth remembrance did reverse 
The gly view of his deformed crimes, 


Yo Reve'rse. ve 2. [revertere, reverfus, 
Latin.] To return. 


Reve'rse. x. /. [from the verb. } 
te Change ; vicilfitude. 
The ttrange reverfe of fate you fee; 
] pity’d you, now you may pity me. Dryden. 
By a itrange rewerfe of things, Juftinian’s law, 
which for many ages was neglected, does now obtain, 
and the Theodofian code is ina manner antiquated. 


Baker. 
2. A contrary; an oppofite. This is a 


fenfe rather colloquial than analogous. 

Count Tariff appeared the reverse of Goodman 
Fact. Addifoxr. 

The performances, towhich God has annexed the 
promiles of eternity, are jut the reverje of all the 
purfuits of fenfe. Regers. 

3. [revers, Fr.] The fide of the coin on 
which the head is not impreffed. 

As the Romans fet down the image and infcrip- 
tion of the conful, afterward of the emperor on the 
one fide, fo they changed the reverfe always upon 
new events. Camden, 

Our guard upon the royal fide ; 

On the reverfe our beauty’s pride. Waller, 

Several reverjes are owned to be the reprefentations 
of antique figures. Additon, 


REVE'RSIBLE. adj, [reverfible, Fr. from 
reverfe.} Capable of being reverfed. 


REVE'RSION. wf. [reverfiox. Fr. from 


reverfe. | 
1. The ftate of being to be poffeffed after 
the death of the prefent poffeflor. 

As were our England in reverficn his, 

And he our fubjects next degree in hope. Shalsp. 

A life in reverfion is not half to valuable, as that 
which may at prefent be entered on. Hammord. 

2. Succeflion; right of fucceffion. 

He was very old, and had out-lived moft of his 
friends; many perfons of quality being dead, who 
had, for recompenfe of fervices, procured the rever- 
fiar of his office. Clarendon. 

Upen what ground can a man promife himielt a 
future repentance, who cannot promile himfeif a 
futurity ; whofe life depends upon his breath, and 
is fo reltrained to the prefent, that it cannot fecure 
to itfelf the rever/icn of the very next minute ? Scw7d. 

So many candidates there tand for wit, a 
A place at court is {carce fo hard to get: 

In vain they crowd each other atthe docr; 
For e’en reverfisns are all begg'd before. Dryden, 

Fame's a rewerfion in which men take place, 

O late reverfion! at their own deceafe. Yourg. 


Reve'Rstonary. adj. [from reverfon. | 
To be enjoyed in fucceilion. 


Spenfer> 


REV 
There are multitudes of reverfromary paterti and 
reverficnary promiles of preferments.  Ardutbmor. 
To REVERT. v. a. [reverto, Latin. ] 
Ie Tochange; to turn tothe contrary. 
Wretched her fubjccts, gloomy fits the queca, 
Till happy chance rcvers the cruel {cene ; 
And api folly, with her wild refore 
Of wit and jelt, difturbs the folemn court. 
2. To reverberate. 
The ftream boils 
Around the ftone, or from the hollow’d bank 
Reverted plays in undulating flow. Themfon. 
To Revert. v. n. (revertir, old French. ] 
To return; to fall back. 
My arrows, 
Too flightly timbred for fo loud a wind, 
Would have reverted to my bow again. Shak. 
It his tenant and patentee thall difpofe of his gitt 
without his kingly alfent, the lands thall revert to 
the king. Bacon. 
Revert. 2. /, [from the verb.] Return; 
recurrence. A mufical term. 
Hach not mufick her figures the fame with rheto- 
rick ? whatis a revert but her aniiitrophe ? 
Peacham. 
Reve'rtisce. adj. [from revert.) Re- 
turnable. 
Revery. n. f. [re/verie, French.) Loofe 
mufing ; irregular thought, 
Revery is when ideas float in our mind, without 
any reficction or regard of the underitanoding. 
Locke. 
If the minds of men were laid open, we (hould 
fee but little difference between that of the wife 
| man and that of the fool; there are infinite reveries 


and numberlefs extravagancies pafs through both. 
Addifon. 


I am really fo far gone, as to take ‘pleafure in 
reveries of this kind. Pope. 


To Reve'st. v. a. [reveftir, revetir, Fr. 
reveftio, Lat. ] 
1. To clothe again. 
Her, nathlefs, 
Th’ enchanter finding fit for his intents, 
Did thus revef, and deckt with due habiliments. 


Sperfer. 
When thou of life reneweft the feeds, 
The withered fields reve/? theis cheartul weeds. 
Wotton. 

2. To reinveft ; to vef again in a poffeffion 
or office. 

Reve'stiary. a f. [reveftiaire, French ; 
from reveftis, Latin, | Place where dreffes 
are repofited. 

The effectual power of words the Pythagorean 
extolled; the impious Jews afcribed all miracles to 


a name, which was ingraved in the revefizry of the 
temple. Camden, 


REVICTION., m fe [reviđum, Latin. ] 
Return to life. 

Ifthe Rabines prophecy fucceed, we hall conclude 

the days of the phenix, not in its own, but in the 


lait and general fames, without sll hope of rewid?ior. 
Brown. 


To RevilctuaL. va. [re and vidual, ] 
To ftock with vi€tuals again, 
It hath been objeéted, that I pet into Ireland, 
and fpent much time there, taking cate to reté? u.e 
mvfeif, and none of che reft, Raicigo. 
To REVIE'W. x. a. [re and wea] 
1. To look back. 
So fwift he flies, that his revieure eye 
Has loft the chafers, and his car the cry. Derbam. 
2. Vo fee again. 
I thall review Sicilia; for whofe fight 
I have a woman's longing. Shakfoeare. 
} 3. To confider over again; to re-examine. 
Segrais fays, that the Aneis is an imperies work, 
and that death prevented the divine post trom rr- 
viewing it; ald, for that realon ne had coademned 
it to the ore. Dryden. 
4. Lo retrace, 


Prior. 


) 
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Shall T the long laborious fcene revieo 
And open all the wounds of Greece anew? Pope. 
5. TO furvey; tooverlook ; to examine. 


Revislw.n. fe [revené, French; from the | 


verh. ] Survey ; re-examination. 

He with great indifference confidered his revievws 
and fubfequent editions. Feil. 
We make a general review of the whole work, 
anda general revier of nature ; that, by comparing 

them, their full correlpondency inay appear. 
Burnet. 
The works of nature wil] beara thoufand views 
ard reviews ; the more narrowly we look into them, 

the more occafion we thall have to admire. 
Autcrbury. 


Jo REVILE, wv. a. [re and vile.| Yo 
reproach; to vilify; to treat wath con- 
tumely. 

Atked for their pafs by every fquib, 
That lit at will them to revile or fnib. 

I read in’s looks 
Matter againft me; and his eye revil'd 
Me as his abject object. Shak/peare. 

Fear not the reproach of men, neither be atraid of 
their revilings. Ifaiah. 

She fill beareth him an invincible hatred, rexil- 
eth him to his face, and raileth at him in all com- 
panies, Sufi. 

Revi'Le. 7. f.[from the verb, ] Reproach ; 
contumely ; exprobration. Not ufed, 
but elegant. 

I heard thee in the garden, and of thy voice 
Afraid, being naked,. hid myfelf, —to whom 
The gracious Judge, without revi/e, reply’d. 

Milton. 

REvi'LER. 2. f. [from revile.] One who 
reviles; one who treats another with 
contumelious terms. 

The bittereft revil/ers are often half witted people. 

G-vernment of the Tongue. 

Revi'tincriy. adv. [from revile.] In 
an opprobrious manner ; with contumely. 

The love 1 bear to the civility of expreflion will 
not fuffer me tobe reviling/y abroad. Waine. 

Revi/sar. e f. [from revife, | Review; 
re-examination. 

The revifal of thefe letters has been a kind of 
examination of confcience to me; fo fairly and 
fatthiully have l fet down in them the undilguifed 
ftateof the mind. Pope. 


To REVI'SE. v. a. [revifus, Latin.] To 


review ; to overlook. 

Lintot will think your price too much 3 

Not, fir, if you revife it, and retouch. 
Revi'se. ~ f. [from the verb, | 
1. Review ; re-examination, 

The author is to be excufedy who never, in regard 
to hiseyes and other impediments, gives himfelf the 
trouble of corrections and revijes. Boyle. 

2. Among printers, a fecoad proof of a 
fheet corrected. 

His fending them fheet by fheet when printed, 
end furveying the revifes. Feil, 

Revi'ser, u, f. [revifeur, Fr. from revije. | 
Examiner; fuperintendent. 

Revi'ston. a. f. [ revifion, Yr, 
Review. 


Jo Revisit. v.a. [revifiter, Fr. revifa, 
revijito, Latin. | ‘To vifitagain, 
Thee l revifir faic, 
Ang fee) thy fov’reign vital lamp; but thou 
Rerifit'f not thele eyes, that rowlin vain, 
"fo find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn, Mili. 
Let the pale fire revi/it Thebes, and bear 
Thefe pleafing orders to the tyrant’s car. Pope. 
Revival. m. f. [from revive.) Recail 
from a ftate of languor, oblivion, or 


obfcurity ; recall to life. 

Jo REVI'VE. v. n. [revivre, Fr, revivo, 
Latin. ] 

1, ‘Jo retusn to life, 


S penfer. 


Pope. 


from revi/e.] 


RFE V S 


The Lord heard Elijah, and the foul of the chitd | 

came unto him again, and he revived. 1 King. 
So he dies; 

Rut foon revives: death over him no power 

Shall long ufurp. Milton. 

To return to vigour or fame; to rifc 

from languor, oblivion, or obfcurity. 
Locvive 

At this laft fight, aifur'd that man Mall live. Zile. 

To REVIVE. V.a. 

1, To bring to life again. 

Spot more delicious, than thofe gardens feign’d 
Of rexriv’'d Adonis. Milton. 
z. ‘To raife from languor, infenfibilicy, 
or oblivion. 

Noiie of arms, or view of martial guife, 

Might not revive defire of knightly exercife, Spenf. 
3. To renew ; to recollect ; to bring back 
to the memory. 

The memory is the power to revive again in our 
miads thole ideas, which after imprinting have been 
laid afide out of fight. Locke. 

The mind hasa power in many cafes to revive 


2 
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perceptions, which it has once had, Locke. 
4. To quicken; to route. 
I thould revive the foldiers hearts; 
Becaufe I ever found them as myfelt. Sdak/peare. 


When firit Æneas inthis place beheld, 
Reviv’d his courage, and his tear expell’d. Dryden, 
Old Egeus only could revive his fon, 
Who various changes of the world had known. 
Dryden, 
. To recomfort ; to reftore to hope. 
God lighten our eyes, and give us alittle reas ving 


in our bondage. Ezra. 
6. To bring again into netice. 
Fle*ll ule me as he does my betters, 
Publith my life, my will, my letters, 
Revive the libels born to die, 
Which Pope mutt bear as well as I. Swift, 


7. [In chymiftry.] To recover from a 
mixed ftate. 

Revi'ver. #. f. [from revive.} That 
which invigorates or revives. 

Jo REVIVIFICATE. w. a. [revivifier, 
Fr. re and vivifico, Latin.] To recall to 
life. 

Revivirica’tion. x. f. [from revivifi- 
cate.| The aé& of recalling to life, 

As long as an.infant is in the womb of its parent, 
fo long are thefe medicines of revivifivation in 
preparing. Spefator. 
Revivi'scency. 2e fe [revivifco, revivi- 
Jeentie, Latin.j Renewal of life, 

Scripture makes mention of a reftitution and 
revivijcency of all things at the end or the world. 

Burnet. 
REU'NION. 2. /. [reunion, French ; re and 
wrion.| Return to a ftate of juncture, 
cohefion, or concord. 

She, that fhould all parts to rexzion bow 
She that had all magnetick force alone, i 
To draw and falten tundred parts in one. 


Jo REUNI'TE. V. a, [re and unite. ] 

1, To join again; to make one whole a 
fecond time ; to join what is divided, 
By thismatch the line of Charles the Great 

Was reunited tothe crownot France. Shakjpeare. 


2. To reconcile; to make thofe at variance 
one. 

To Reunite, v. n. ‘To cohere again. 

RE'VOCABLE. adj. (revocable, Fr. revoco, 
revocgbilis, Lat. } 

1, ‘That may be recalled, 

Howfoever you thew bitternefs, do not act any 

thing that is not revocable, Bacon. 

2. That may be repealed. 

RE'VOCABLENESS: x. f. [from revocable. } 
‘The quality of being revocable. 

To RE'VOCATE. v. a. [revoco, Latin.} ‘To 
recall; to call back. 


Donne. 


REV 


His freceffor, by order, nullifies 
Many lis patents, and did revocate 
Ang :¢-atfume his lideralities. Daniel, 

Revoca'rion, 2. f. [revocation, French ; 
revacatio, Latin. | 
1. Act of recalling. 

One, that faw the people bent for the revocation 

of Calvin, gave him nouice of their affection. 
Hooker. 
2, State of being recalled. 7 

Elaiana’s king commanded Chenandra to tell him 

that he had received advice of his revocation. 
Howe! 
3. Repeal; reverfal. 

A law may ceafe to be in force, without an expre(s 
revocation of the lawgiver. White. 

If a grievance be inflicted on a perfon, he may 
appeal; it is not neccilary to pray a revecation of 
fuch a grievance, Ayliffe. 

To REVO'RE, v.a. [revoguer, Fr. revoco, 
Lat. | 
te To repeal; to reverfe. 

When we abrogate a law as being ill made, the 
whole caule for which it was made itil semaining, 
do we not herein revote our very own deed, and 
upbraid ourfelves with folly, yea all that were makers 
of it with overfight and error ? Hooker. 

What realon is there, but that thofe grants and 
privileges (hould be revokew, or reduced to the frit 
intention ? Sperfer. 

Without my Aurenzebe I cannot live; 

Revoke his doom, or elfe my fentence give, Drydex. 
2. To check ; to reprefs. 
She {trove their fudden rages to revoke, 
That at the lait reprelling fury mad, 


They ’gan abitain. Spenfer. 
3. To draw back. 
Shame were to revoke : 
The forward footing for an hidden hade. Spenfer. 


Seas are troubled, when they do revoke 
Their owing waves into them(elves again. Davies, 


Revo/KEMENT. w. f. [from revoke.} Re- 
vocation; repeal; recall. Little in ufe. 
Let it be nois’d, 
That through our interceffion, this revotemen? 
And pardon comes. Shak/peare. 
To REVO'LT. v. ne [revalter, Fr. revol- 
tare, Italian. | 
1. To fall off from one to another. It 
denotes fomething of pravity or rebel- 


lion. 
All will reve/t from me, and turn to him. 
Shak/peare. 
Our difcontentcd counties do revol’, 
Our people quarrel with obedience. — Shak/peare. 
This people hath a revoking and a rebellious 
heart; they are revclted and gone. Jeremiah, 
2. Tochange. Not in ule. i 
You are already love’s firm votary, 
And cannot toon revoit and change your mind. 
Sbakfpeare. 


REVO'LT. x. f. [revolte, French; from the 
verb, ] 
1. Defertion; change of fides. 
He was greatly itrengthened, and the enemy as 
much enfeebled by daily revolts. Raleigh. 
if all our levies are made in Scotland or Ireland, 
may not thole two parts of the monarchy be too 
powertul for the seit, in care of a revolt? Addifon. 
2. A revolter; one who changes fides. 
Not in ufe. 
You ingrate revolts, 
You bloody Neros, ripping up the womb 
Of your dear mother England. 
3. Grofs departure from duty. 
Your daughter hath made a grofs reva/t ; 
Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and tortunes 
To an extravagant and wheeling itranger. 


Shak/peares 


Shak/p. 


Revo/LreD. part, [from revolt.] Having 
{werved from duty. 
Thou {ingle haft maintain’d 
Againit revolted multitudes the caufe of truth. 
Milton. 


REVO'LTER, mw f. [from revos/r,] One 


REV 


who changes fides; a deferter ; a fene- 
gade. l 
Fair honour that thou doft thy God, in trufting 
Jle will accept thee to defend his caufe, 
A murderer, a revolter, and a robber. Milton. 
He was not a revolter trom the truth, which he 
had once embraced. Atterbury. 
Thole, who are negligent or revolters, fhall pc- 
vith. Swift. 
Jo Revo'ive. v. n. [revolvo, Latin.) 
3. To rollin a circle ; to perform a revolu- 


tion. 
They do not revolve about any common centre. 
Cheyne. 
Tf the earth revolze thus, each houfe near the 
equator muft move athoufand miles an hour. Watts. 
Lach revolving year, 
The teeming ewes a triple offspring bear. 
2) To tall back. 


On the defertion of an appeal, the jurifdiction 


Pepe. 


does isfo pure revolve to the judge aqua. Alife. 
Jo REVOLVE. v.a. 
1. To roll any thing round. 
Then in the Fatt her turn fhe fhines, 
| Rewolv'd on heav'n's great axis. Milton. 


2. To confider ; to meditate on. 
You may revolve what tales I told you 
Of courts, of princes, of the tricks of war. Shakfp. 
Revotu'tTion. n. f. [revolution, French ; 
revolutus, Latin. | 
t. Courfe of any thing which returns to 
the point at which it began to move. 


On their orbs impofe 
Such reftlefs revolution, day by day 


Repeated. Milton. 
They will be taught the diurnal revolution of the 
heavens. Watts, 


2. Space meafured by fome revolution, 
At certain revolxtions are they brought, 
And feel by turns the bitter change. Milton. 
Metcors have no more time allowed them for 
their mounting, than the fhort revolution of a day. 
Dryden. 
The Perfian wept over his army, that within the 
revolution of a fingle age, not a man would be Icft 
alive. . Wake. 
3. Change in the ftate of a government or 
country. [tis ufed among us xl’ oyny, 
for the change produced by the admiffion 
of king William and queen Mary. 
The late revolution, jullined by its neceffity, and 
the good it had produced, will be a lafting anfwer. 
, Davenant. 
4. Rotation; circular motion, 
g. Motion backward. 
Tear 
Comes thund’ring back with dreadful revolutis 
On my detencelefs head. Milton, 
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To REWA'RD. v.a. [re and award, to | 


give in return, Skinner.) 
1. To give in return, 

Thou hak rewarded me good, whercas I have 
rewarded thee evil. 1 Samuel, 

They rewarded me evil for good. Pfalms. 

2. To repay ; to recompenfe for fomething 
goed, 

God rewards thofe that have made ufe of the 
fingle talent, that loweft proportion of grace, which 
he is pleafed to give; and the method of his reward- 
ing 1s by giving them more grace. Wlammord. 

To judge th’ unfaithful dead, but to reward 
His faithful, and reccive them into blifs. Milton. 

There is no more realon to rceteard a man for be- 
licving that four is more than three, than for being 
hungry or (leepy; becaufe thefe things do not pro- 
ceed from choice, but from natural neceilfity. A 
man muft do fo, nor can he do otherwife, Wilkins. 

The Supreme Being retards the juit, and pu- 
nifhes the unjuft. Broome. 

Rewa rb. x. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Recompenfe given for good performed. 

Rewards and punifhments do always prefuppole 
fomething willingly done well or itl; without which 
refpet, though we may fometimes receive good, 
yet then it is only a bencfit, and not a reward. 

Hooker. 

To myfelf I owe this due regard, 

Not to make love my gift, but my reward. Dryden. 

Men have confented to the immortality of the 
foul and the recompenfes of another world, pro- 
miling to themfelves fome rewards of virtue after 
this life. : TillotjJon. 

2. It is fometimes ufed with a mixture of 


irony, for punifhinent or recompenfe of 


evil. 
REWA'RDABLE. adj. [from reward. | Wor- 
thy of reward. 
Men’s actions are judged, whether in their own 
nature rewardable or purifhable. Havker, 
The action that is but indifferent, and without 
reward, it done only upon our own choice, is an act 
of religion, and rewarduble by God, if done in obe- 
dience to our fuperiors. Taylor. 
REWA'RDER. a. f, [from reward,| One 


that rewards ; one that recompenfes. 
A liberal retearder of his friends. Shakfpeare. 
As the Supreme Being is the only proper judge of 
our pertections, fo is he the only fit rewarder of 
them. Addifon, 
Il] judges, as well as rewarders, have popular 
aflemblies been, of thoie who belt deferved from 
them. Swift, 
To Rewo'RD. w. a. [re and word.) To 
repeat in the fame words. 
Bring me to the teft, 
And I the matter wiil reword ; which madnefs 
Would gambol trom. Shuk/peare. 


Jo REVO'NIT. v a. [revomir, French; ! RHABA'RBARATE. adj. [from rhabarbara, 


re and vomit.) ‘To vomit; to vomit 
again. 

‘They might caft it up, and take more, vomiting 
and revomiting what they drink. Aakewill. 


Revu'ssion, x. f. [revulfon. Fr. revulfus, 
Lat.) The act of revelling or drawing 
humours from a remote part of the body. 

Derivation differs from revudfon only inthe mea- 
fure of the diltance, and the torce of the medicines 


uled: if we draw it to fome very remote or contrary 
port, we call it revulsion; if only to fome neigh- 


bouring place, and by gentle means, we call it deri- | 


vation. Wifeman. 

“There is a way of revuificn to let blood in an 
adverfe part. Bacon, 

l had heard of fome flrange cures of frenzies, by 
cafual applications of fire to the lower parts, which 
feems reafonable enough, by the violent revulfion it 
may make of humours from the head. 


Revu'tstve. adj. Having the power of | 


_ revulfion. 
His flux of blood breaking forth again with greater 
i violence than it had done before, was not to be 


topped by outward applications, not the revidfives ! 
Fell, | 


ef any kind, 


Temple, | 


Latin] Impregnated or tin@tured with 
rhubarb, 

The falt humours mult be evacuated by the fen- 
nate, rhadarbuarate, and fweet manna purgers, with 
acids added, or the purging waters. Flyer. 

Rualspomancy. u, fe [04820 and pæ- 
zsx.] Divination by a wand. 

Of peculiar rbabdomancy is that which is ufed in 
mineral difcoverics, with a forked hazel, commonly 
called Mofes’s rod, which, freely held torth, will ttir 
and play if any imine be undcr it. Brown. 

Rua'psonisr. wf, [from rhap/rdy. | One 
who writes without regular dependance 


of one part upon another. 

Atk our rbapfodifè, if you have nothing but the 
excellence and lovelincfs of virtue to preach, and no 
future rewards or punifliments, how many vicious 
wretches will you ever reclaim ? batts, 


RHA'PSODY. 2. S- [perwelx; fairre, 
to few, and we, a fong.) Any number 
of parts joined together, without necef- 
fary dependance or natural connection. 


Such a deed, as {weet religion makes 


A rhapfidy af words Shak/peare. 
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This confufion and rbap/ady of diMiculties was not 
to be fuppofed in each fingle finner. Llanmord, 

He, that makes no reflexions on what he rads, 
only loads his mind with s rhapfaty of tales fit for 
the entertainment of others. Locke. 

The words flide over the ears, and vanilli like a 
rhapfody of evening tales. Watrs. 

RHEIN-BERRY. x. f. |/pina cervina, Lat.] 
Buckthorn, a plant. 

RHE'TORICK, » S. [paregixn; rhetorigue, 
French. | 

1. The at of fpeaking not merely with 
propricty, but with art and eieganec. 

We could not allow hiim an orator, who had the 
beft thoughts, and who knew all the rules of rbe: 
riges Whe had not acquired the art of ufing them. 

Dry d. Ne 

OFf the paffions, and how they are moved, Aril- 
totle, in his fecond book of rbetoricé, hath admirably 
difcourfed in a little compafs. Locke: 

Grammar teacheth us tofpeak property, rhescrfre 
inftructs to fpeak elegantly. Baker, 

2. The power of perfuafion; oratory. 
The heart’s Rill rbetorick, difclos'd with eyes. 
Shak/peare. 

His fober lips then did he foftly part, 

Whence al pure »Letorick whole ttreams outflow. 
Lai fax. 

Enjoy your dear wit and gay rbctorick, 

That hath fo well bean taught her dazling fence. 
Milton. 
RHETORICAL. adj. [rhetoricus, Latin; 
from rhetorick.| Pertaining torhetorick ; 


oratorial ; figurative. 

Vhe apprehenfion is fo deeply rivetted into my 
mind, that rezorica/ Hourithes cannot at all loofea 
it. More. 

Becaule Brutus and Cafius met a blackmore, and 
Pompey had on a dark garment at Pharlalia, thefe 
were prefages of their overthrow, which notwith- 
ftanding are fcarce rhetorical {cquels; concluding 
metaphors fiom realities, and from conceptions me- 
taphorical inferring realities again. Brown. 

The fubjet may be moral, logical, or rbeicrical, 
which does not come under our fenfes. Watts. 

RHETO'RICALLY., adv. [from rhetorical. } 
Like an orator; figuratively ; with intent 


to move the paffions. 


| Jo RHETO'RICATE. V. u, [rhetoricor, low 


Latin; from rhetorick.| To play the 
orator ; to attack the pathons. 

Twill be much more feafunable to reform, than 
apologize or rhetoricste, not to fufter themfelves to 
perith in the mudit of fuch folicitations to be faved. 

Decay of Piety. 
RHETORICIAN. 2% [rhcetoriciex, French ; 
rhetor, Latin. J 
t. One who teeches the fcience of rheto. 
rick, 

The ancient fophifts and rActsricians, which ever 
had young auditors, lived till they were an hundred 
years old. Bacon. 

Tis the bufinefs of rbetoricizns to treat the cha- 
raters of the paifions. Dryden. 

A man may be a very good rhetoriciaz, and yet 
at the fame time a mean orator. Baker. 

2. An orator, Lefs proper. 

He play’d at Eions a declaiming prize, * 

At which the vanquith’d rbetorivian dies. Dryden. 
RHETORI'CIAN. adj. Suiting a mafter of 


rhetorick, 
Boldly prefum’d with rhetorician pride, 
To hold of any queftion either fide. Blackmore. 
RHEUM. s. f. [peupoes rhexme, French. } 
A thin watery matter oozing through the 
glands, chiefly about the mouth. Quinga 
Truk not thefe cunning waters of his eyes; 
For villainy is not without fuch a rbexar; 
And he, long traded in it, makes ıt teeny 
Like rivers of reinorfe. Shak[peares 
You did void your reui upon my beard. Shakf, 
Each changing feafon daes its poifon bring, 
K&cums chill ihe winter, agues biat the fpring. 
Priore 
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RnREU'MATICK, adj. [peveetinG@ ; from 
rheum.| Proceeding from rheum or a 
peccant watery humour. 

The moon, the governefs of floods, 

Pale in her anger, washes all the air, 
That rbewmatich difealesdo abound. Sbak/peare. 

The blood taken away looked very fizy or rbex- 
matick. : Fivyer, 
RHEU'MATISM. ZAE [ Pevpoceric wos ; rhen. 
mati/me, French ; rheumatifmus, Latin. | 
A painful diftemper fuppofed to proceed 
from acrid humours. 

Rheumatifm is a diftemper affecting chiefly the 
membrana communis mufculorum, which it makes 
rigid and unfit for motion ; and it feems to be occa- 
fioned almoĝ by the fame caufes, as the mucilaginous 
glands in the joints are rendered {tiff and gritty in the 
gour. Quincy, 

The throtling quinfey, tis my ftar appoints, 

And rhewmatifms | fend to rack the joints. Dryden. 
Rueu/my. adj. [from rbcun.] Fall of 
fharp moifture. 
Is Brutus fick ? 
And will he fteal out of his wholefume bed, 
‘To dare the vile contagion of the night ? 
And tempt the reumy and unpurged air, 
To add unto his ficknefs ? Shakfpeare. 

The fouth he loos’d, who night and horror brings, 

And fogs are thaken from his fliggy wings: . 
From his divided beard two {treams he pours ; 
His head and reumy eyes diftil in fhow’rs. Dryden. 
Ruino’ceros. xz. f. (p and xigus 3 rhi- 
nocerot, French.] A vat beat in the 
Eaft Indies armed with a horn on his 
nofe. 

Approach thou like the rugged Ruffian bear, 

The arm'd rbimoceros, or Hyrcanian tyger; 
Take any fhape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble, Shak/peare. 

If you draw your beait in an emblem, thew a 
land{cape of the country natural to the beatt; as to 
the rbinoceros an Eatt indian landfcape, the croco- 
dile, an Egyptian, Peacham. 
RHOMB. x. f. [rhombe, French ; rhombus, 
Latin; fop.) In geometry, a paral- 
Jelogram or quadrangular figure, having 
its four fides equal, and confifting of 
parallel lines, with too oppofite angles 
acute, and two obtufe: it is formed by 
two equal and right cones joined together 
at their bafe, Trevoux and Harris, 

Save the fun his labour, and that {wilt 
Noéturnal and diurnal r4c175 {uppos’d 
Invifible elfe above all (tars, the wheel 
Of day aod night. 

See how in warlike mufter they appear, 
In : bombs and wedges, and half moons and wings. 

i Milton, 
Ruo'mBick. adj. [from rhomb.} Shaped 
like a rhomb. 

Many other forts of {tones are regularly figured ; 
the alteria in form of a Rar, and they are of a bom- 
bick figure. Grew, 


RtiO’MBOID. 2./. [poeBotidhs 3 rhomboide, 
French.] A figure approaching to a 
rhomb. 

Many other forts of ftones are regularly figured ; 


and they are of a rhomboick figure; talk, of fuch as 
are rhomboid. Grew. 


Kuompornar. adj. [from rhomboid. } 
Approaching in hape to a rhomb. 

Another rhombvidal felenites of a comprefled 
form, had many others infiaed round the middle of 
it. W cdward. 
RHUBARB., x. /. [rbabarbara, Latin. ] 
A medicinal roct Mghtly purgative, re- 
ferred by botaniits to the dock. 

What rhubarb, tenna, or what purgative drug 
Would fcour thefe Englifh hence? ' Sbakfpeare. 

Having fixed the jontanc!, I purged him with an 
ifution of rhwbaré in {mall aie. MW ifeman, 


RHYME, a. fe [pvm ; reyihme, Fr.) 


Milton. 


RIB 


t. A harmonical fucceffion of founds, 
The youth with fongs and ries ; 
Some dance, fome hale the rope. Denham. 
2. The confonance of verfes; the corref- 
ondence of the laft found of one verfe 


to the lalt found or fyllable of another, 
For rhyme the rudder is of verfes, 
With which like thips they Reer their courfes. 
Hudidras. 
Such was the news, indeed, but fongs and rhymes 
Prevail as much in thefe hard iron times; 
As would a plump of trembling fowl, that rife 
Againft an eagle foufing from the fkies. Dryden. 
1f Cupid throws a fingle dart, 
We make him wound the lover’s heart ; 
But if he takes his bow and quiver, 
*Tis fure he muft transfix the liver; 
For rimo with realon may difpenfe, 
And found has right to govern fenfe. 
3. Poetry ; a poem. 
All his manly power it did difperfe, 
As he were warmed with enchanted rdimes, 
That oftentimes he quak’d. Fuiry Queen. 
Who would not fing for Lycidas ? he knew 
Himfelf to fing, and build the lofty rhyme. Milton, 
Now fportive youth, 
Carol incondite rhythms with fuiting notes, 
And quaver inharmonious. Pdilips. 
4. À word of found to anfwer to another 


word. 
What wife means to gain it haft thou chofe ? 
Know, fame and fortune both are made of profe. 
Is thy ambition fweating for a rhyme, 
Thou unambitious fool, at this late time? Pocung. 
Ruyme or reafon. Number or fenfe, 
I was promis`d on a time, 
To have reafon for my rhyme ; 
But from that time unto this feafon, 
] had neither rAyme nor reajon. Spenfer. 
The guiltinefs of my mind drove the grolinefs of 
the foppery into a received belief, in defpight of the 
teeth of all rime and reafon, that they were fairies. 
Shak/peare. 


Prior. 


Jo RHYME. v. n. 
t. To agree in found. 

He was too warm on picking work to dwell, 

But fagotted his notions as they fell, ? 
And, itthey rim’ dand rattled, all was well. Dry. 
2. To make verfes. 

Thefe fellows of infinite tongue, that can rbime 
themfelves into ladies favours, they do always rea- 
fon themfelves out again, Sbak/peare. 

There march’d the bard and blockhead, fide by 

fide, 
Who rbym’d for hire, and patroniz’d for pride. Pope. 


Ruy/MER, lz. / [from rhyme,] One 
Ruy'MSTER. § who makes rhymes; a 


verfifier ; a poet in contempt. 
Scall’d rbimers will ballad us out o’ tune. Shak. 
It was made penal to the Englifh, to permit the 
Irifh to graze upon their lands, to entertain any of 
their micftrels, rbimers, or news-tellers. Davies. 
Rbymer come on, and do the worft you can; 
I fear not you, nor yet a better man. Dryden. 
Milton's rhime is conttrained at an age, when the 
paflion of love makes every man a rhimer, though 
not a poet, Dryden, 
l {peak of thofe who are only rbimffers, Dennis. 


Ruy'THMICAL. adje [ pudpixes ; rythmique, 
French; from rhyme or rhythn,] Har- 
monical; having one found proportioned 
to another, 

RIB. 2. f [nibbe, Saxon. ] 

t. A bone in the body. 

Of thefe there are twenty-four in number, viz. 
twelve on each fide the twelve vertebrie of the back ; 
they arc fegments of a circle; they grow flat and 
broad, as they approach the fternum; but the nearer 
they are to the vertebra, the rounder and thicker 
they are; at which cnd they have a round head, 
which, being covered with a cartilage, is received 
into the finus in the bodies of the vertebre: the ribs, 
thus articulated, make an acute angle with the lower 
vertebræ : the ribs have each a fmall canal or finus, 
which runs along their under fides, in which lies a 


Ri'BAND. x. f. 


RIB 


nerve, vein, and artery: their extremities which are 
faltened to the fternum, are cartilaginous, and the 
cartilages make.an obtufe angle with the bony part 
of the ribs; this angle refpects the head: the carti- 
lages are harder in women than in men, that thicy 
may better bear the weight of their breafts : the ris 
are of two forts; the leven upper are called true ribs, 
becaufe their cartilaginous cnd» are received into the 
finus of the fternum: the tive lower are called falfe 
ribs, becaufe they are fofter and fhorter, of which 
only the firft is joined to the extremity of the ternum, 
the cartilagirous extremities of the reit being tied 
to one another, and thercby leaving a greater {paca 
for the dilatation of the ftomach and intrails: the 
laft of thefe fhort rids is thorter than all the reft: it 
is not tied to them, Lut fometimes to the mulculus 
obliquus defcendens. Quincy. 
Why do I yield to that fuggeflion, 
Whofe horrid image doth unfix my hair, 
And make my feated heart knock at my ribs, 
Againft the ufe of nature ! Shak/ pears, 
He open’d my leit fide, and took 
From thence a rib, with cordial {pirits warm 
And life blood ttreaming trem. Alisan, 
Sure he, who firtt the paflage try’d,y r 
In harden’d oak his heart did hide, 
And riés of iron arm’d his fide aN 


2. Any piece of timber or other matter 


which ftrengthens the fide. 
I thould not fee the fandy hour glafs run, 
But | should think of thallows and of flats 3 
And fee my wealthy Andrew dock’d in fand, 
Vailiog her high top lowes than her ribs, 
To kifs her burial. Shakfpeare, 
The thips with thatter’d rds carce creeping fro:m 
the feas. Drayton. 


3. Any prominence running in lines: as 


the ftalks of a leaf. 


RUBALD. z. f. [ribauld, French ; ribald, 


Italian. | 


wretch. 
That lewd ribbald, with vile luft advanced, 
Laid firit his filthy hands on virgin clean, 
To fpoil her dainty corfe to fair and heen. Spenfer. 
Your ribau/d nag of Egypt, 
The breeze upon her, like a cow in June, 
Honits fails, and fies. Shak/peare. 
The bufy day, 
Wak’d by the lark, has rous’d the rida/d crows, 
Aud dreaming night will hide our joys no longere 
Shakipeare. 
Ne’er one ‘prig of laurels grac’d thele ridbu/ds, 
From flalhing Bentley down to pidling Tibbalds. 
Popes 


A lovie, rough, mean, brutal 


RI'BALDRY. z. f. [from ribald; ribaudi, 


old French.) Mean, lewd, brutal lan- 
uage. 

Mr. Cowley afferts, that obfcenity has no place 
in wit; Buckingham fays, ‘ris an all crt of wit, 
which has nothing more to fupport it than bare- 
faced ribaldry. Dryden. 

The ribaldry of the low characters is different ; 
the reeve, muler, and cook are diltinguifhed trom 
each other. Dry deste 

In the fame antique loom thefe fcenes were 

wrought, 
Embellith’d with good morals and jutt thought, 
True nature in her noblett light you lee, 
Ere yet debauch’d by modern gallantry 
To trifting jeits and fulfome ribaldry. Granville. J 

If the outward profetiion ot i1eligion were once in 
practice among men in office, the clergy would fee 
their duty and intereit in qualifying themfelves for 
lay-converfation, when once they were out of fear of 
being choaked by 1/duddry or prophanenels. Su ifr. 
[rubande, ruben, French, 
This word is fometimes written ribon. ] 
A fillet of filk; a narrow web of filk, 
which is worn for ornament, 

Quaint in green, the thall be loofe enrob’d, 

With ribbands pendent, flaring ‘bout her head. 
Souk/peares 

A ribband did the braided treffes bind, 

The reit was loofe. Drydem 

See ! 10 the litts they wait the trumpet’s found ; 
Some love device is wrought on ev'ry {word, 

And ev'ry riband bears fome myttick word, Granve 


RIC 


Ryi'nacp. adj. [from rid. ] 
1. Furnifhed with ribs. 
Was I by rocks engender’d; ri5’d with feel? 
Such tortures to refilt, or not to feel ? Sandys. 
Hung on each bough a fingle leaf appears, 
Which thrivell'd in its infancy remains, 
Like aclos'd fan, nor ftretches wide its veins, 
But as the feafons in their circle run, 
Opes its ribh'd furtace to the nearer fun. 
2. énclofed as the body by ribs. 
Remember 
That nat’ral brav'ry of your ifle, which ftands 
As Neptune's park, ribbed and paled in 
With rocks unfca!cable, and roaring waters. Shak/. 


3. Marked with protubcrant lines. 

Ri'snon, z. /- See RiBAND. 

To Ri'BROAST. v. v. [rib and ronf.) To 
beat foundly. A burlefque word. 

That done, he rifes, humbly baws, 
And gives thanks for the princely blows; 
Departs not meanly proud, and boating 
Of his magnificent ribreafling. Butler. 
i have been pinched in leh, and well ribroajied 
ender my former matters; but I’m in now for tkin 
and all. L' Eftrange. 

Ri'swort. x. f. [plantago] A plant. 

Ric, denotes a powerful, rich, or valiant 
man : as in thefe verfes of Fortunatus : 

LHilperice potens, fi interpres barbarus 

adfit, 

Adjutor fortis hoc quoque nomen babet. 
Hilp’ric barbarians a itout helper term. 
So d/fric is altogether {trong; Æthelric, 
nobly ftrong or powerful: to the fame 
{cfffe as Polycrates, Crato, Plutarchus, 
Opimius. Gibfon’s Camden, 

Rice. 2. f. [oryza, Lat.] One of the 
efculent grains: it hath its grains dif- 
pofed into a panicle, which are almoft 
of an oval figure, and are covered with a 
thick hufk, fomewhat like barley ; this 
grain is cultivated in molt of the eaftern 
countries, Miller. 

Rice is the food of two thirds of mankind: it is 
kindly to human conttitutions, proper for the con- 
fumptive, and thofe tubjedct to hemorrhages. 

Arbuthnot, 

If the fnuff get out of the fnuffers, it may fall 
into a difh of rice milk. Swift, 

RICH. adj. (riche, Fr. ricco, Ital. pica, 
Saxon. ] 

1. Wealthy ; abounding in wealth ; abound- 
ing in money or poffeffions; opulent : 
oppofed to poor. 

l am as rich in having fuch a jewel, 


As twenty feas, if all their fand were pearl. Sbak/. 
The rich thall not give more, and the poor no 


Gay. 


lefs. Exodus. 
A thief bent to unhoard the cath 
Of fome rich burgher. Milton. 


Rich was his foul, though his attire was ponr, 
As heav’n had cloath’d his own embaflador, Dryden, 
Several nations of the Americans are rich in 
land, and poor in all the comforts of life. Locke. 
He may look upon the rió ax benefaftors, who 
have beautified the profpet all around him. Seed. 
2. Valuable; eimable; precious; fplen- 
did; fuinptuous. 
Earth, in her rich attire, 
Confummate lovely fmil’d. Milton. 
Matilda never was meanly drefs’d in her life; and 
nothing pleafes her in drefs, but that which is very 
rich and beautiful ta the eye. Law. 
3. Having any ingredients or qualities in a 
great quantity or degree. 
So we th’ Arabian coalt do know 
At diftance, when the fpices blow, 
By the rich odour taught to iteer, 
Though neither day nor flar appear. 
If life be Mort, it fhall be glorious, 
Each minute fhall be rich in fome great action. 
Rowe. 


Baller. 


RIC 


Sauces and rich fpices are fetched from India. 
Laker. 
4. Fertile; fruitful. 

"Chere are, who tondly ftudious of increafe, 
Rich foreign mold on their il-natur'd land 
Induce. 

5. Abundant; plentiful. 
The gorgeous Fait with riche? hand 
Pours on her fons barbarick pearl and gold. Milton. 
6. Abounding; plentifully ftocked: as, 
paftures rich in flocks, 
7. Having fomething precious. 

Groves whofe rich trees wept odorous gums and 

balin. Ailton. 


Ri'cued. adje [from rich.) Enriched. 
Obfolete. 


Philips. 


Of all thefe bounds, 
With fhadowy forefts, and with champions ricb’d, 
With plenteous rivers and wide ikirted meads, 
We make thee lady. Shak/peare. 


Ri'cues, z, Ja [richefes, French. ] 
te Wealth; money or poffeMions, 

The inltrumentalneis of riches to charity has 
rendered it neceflary by law to fecuic propriety. 

Hammond. 

Chemifts feek riches by tranfmutation and the 
great elixir. Spratt. 

Riches do not confift in having more gold and 
filver, but in having more in proportion than our 
neighbours, whereby we are enabled to procure to 
ourlelves a greater plenty of the convenicncies of 
life, than comes within their reach, who, sharing 
the gold and filver of the world ina lefs proportion, 
want the means of plenty and power, and fo arc 
poorer. Locke. 

What riches give us, let us firft enquire, 

Meat, fire, and cloaths; what more ? meat, cloaths, 
and fire. Pope. 
2. Splendid fumptuous appearance, 

The riches of heav’n's pavement, trodden gold. 
` Milton. 

Ri'cHLY. adv. [from rich. ] 
te With riches; wealthily ; fplendidly ; 

magnihcently. 

In Belmont is a lady richly left, 
And fhe is fair, of wondrous virtues. 
Women riz/y gay in gems. _ 

2. Plenteoufly ; abundantly. 

In animals, fome fmells are found more richly 
than in plants. Brown, 

After a man has ftudied the laws of England, 
the reading the reporis of adjudged cafes will richly 
improve him. Matis. 

3. lruly g avundantly..”* An ironical ufe. 

There is fuch licentioufnefs among the bufeit of 
the people, that one would not be forcy to fee them 
beftowing upon one another a chaitifement, which 
they fo richly deferve. Addifon. 

Ri'cuness. u. f. [from rich, ] 
1. Opulence ; wealth. 
Of virtue you have Icft proof to the world ; 
And virtue va grateful with beauty and richter 
adora’d. Sidney. 
2. Finerv; fplendour. 
3. Fertility; fecundity ; fruitfulnefs, 
This town is famous for the richne/s of the foil, 
Addifen, 
4. Abundance or perfection of any quality. 

Tamufed myfelf with the rickxefs and variety of 

colours in the weltern parts of heaven.  Spechator, 
ç. Pampering qualities. 
The lively tinéture of whofe gufliing blood 


Shou’d clearly prove the richze/s of his food. 
ry fle 


Shak/peare, 
Milion. 


RVC Ke u. A See Reek. 

1. A pile of corn or hay regularly heaped 
up in the open field, and theltered trom 
Wel. 

An inundation 
O’ertlowed a farmer's barn and fable ; 
Whole sichs of hay and (tacks of corn 
Were down the fudden current born. Swift. 
Mice and rats dogreat injurics in che field, houies, 
barns, and corn ricks. Mertiumer. 


RID 
2. A heap of corn or hay piled by the 


gatherer, 
In the north they bind them up in fmall bundles, 
and make fmall sicks of them in the held. Mortimer, 
RICKETS. z. if [ rechrtis, Latins A 
name given to the diftemper at its firft 
appearance by Géifor,| A diftemper in 
children, from an uncqual diftribution 
of nourifhment, whereby the joints grow 
knotty, and the limbs uneven : its cure 


is performed by evacuation and friction. 
Quincy. 
In fome years, liver-prown, fpleen, and rickers 
are put altogether, by realon of their likenefs. 
Graunt. 
O were ms pupil fairly knock'’d o' th’ head, 
I Mould poflefs th’ eftate, if he were dead ; 
He's fo tar gone with the rickest and th’ evil, 
‘Ihat one {mall dofe will fend him to the devil. 
Diy den. 
So when at fchool we firft declaim, 
Old Bufby walks us in a theme, 
Whoie props fupport our infant vein, 
And help the rickets in the brain; 
But when our fouls their force dilate, 
Our thoughts grow up to wit’s efate. Prior, 
Ri’cxery. adj, [from rickets.) Difealed 
with the rickets, 
In a young animal, when the folids are too lax, 


the cafe of rickety children, the diet thould be 
gently aftringent. Arbuthnot. 

Ri'cTure. n. /. [ri@ura, Lat.) A gaping. 

Dit. 

Rip. The preterit of ride. 

Jo RID. v. a. [from hyeddan, Saxon. In 
the pret. perhaps ridded or rid; in the 
paffive participle rid. ] 

1, To fet free; to redeem. 

It is he that delivereth me from my cruel ene- 
mies; thou fhalt rid me from the wicked man. 

Plains, 

Rid me, and deliver me out of great waters. 

Pyalsas. 

1 will bring you out from under their burthens, 
and rid ycu out of their bondage. Exodus. 

2. To clear; to difencumber. 

They were wot before fo willing to be rid of their 
learned paflor, as now importunate to obtain hina 
again from them, who had given him entertain- 
ment. Hooker. 

I muft rid all the feas of pirates.  Sbak/peare. 

We'll ufe his countenance ; which being done, 
Let her, who would be rid of him, devife 
His fpeedy taking off. Shakfpeare. 

Upon the word, ftept forth 
Three of thy crew, to rid thee of that care. 
Ben Fonfen. 
] can put on 
Thy terrors, as l put thy mildnefs on, 
Image of thee in all things; and thall foon, 
Arm'd with thy might, rid heav’n of thefe rebell’d. 
Milton. 

Did faints for this bring ia their plate ; 

For when they thought the caufe had need on’t, 
Happy was he that could be r/don’t. Hudibras. 

The god uneafy till he lept again, 

Refolv’d at once to sid himfelf of pain. Dryden. 

The greater vifible good does not always raite 
men’s delire, in proportion to the greatnels it ap- 
pears to have; though every littl trouble moves us, 
and fets us on work to get sid of it. Lecke. 

The ladies aiked, whether we believed that the 
men of any town would, at the fame conjuncture, 
have loaden themfelves with their wives; or ratber, 
whether they would not have been glad of fuch an 
opportunity to get rid of them? Adaifon. 

Having ihe beft at Barnet field, 

We'll thither Mraight; for willingnefs rids away. 
Shut/peare, 
4. To drive away ; to remove by vioience; 


to dettroy. 
Ah deathfrien! you have rid this {weet young 
prince. SLik/teare, 


Rippance, 2. f. [trom rid. | 
3 


RID 


f. Deliverance. 

Deliverance from fudden death, riddance from ali 
adverfity, and the extent of faving mercy towards 
all men. Hooker. 

2. Difencumbrance; lofs of fomething one 
is glad to lofe. 
I have too griev’d a heart 
To take a tedious leave: thus lofers part. 
—A gentle riddance. i Sbaklpeare. 

By this, the cock had a good riddance of his 
rival. . L' Eftrange. 

3. Ad of clearing away any encumbrances. 

Thofe bloifoms, and thofe dropping gums, 

That lie beftrown, unfightly and unfmooth, 
Atk riddance, it we mean to tread with eafe. 
Milton. 
Ri'ppen. The participle of ride. 

He could never have ridden out an eternal period, 
but it mult be by a more powerful being than him- 
felf. Hale, 

RI'DDLE, x. J- (nebdelr, Saxon; from 
pzode, counfel, perhaps a trial of wit. | 
zy, An enigma; a puzzling quettion; a 
dark problem. 
How did you dare 
To trade and trafick with Macbeth, 
In viadles and in charms of death? 

The Theban monfter, that propos’d 
Her riddle, and him, who folv'ditnot, devour’d ; 
That once found out and folv’d, for grief and fpright 
Cat herielf headlong from the IGnenian fleep. 


Sharfpeare. 


. Milton. 
2. Any thing puzzling. 
Twas a frange riddle of a lady; 
Not love, it any lov'd her: hey day ! 
So cowards never ufe their might, 
But againft fuch as will not fight. Hudibras. 


3. [hniodle, Saxon. | 
fieve. 


Hlorfe-beans and tares, fown together, are eafily 
parted with a ridse. Mortimer. 


Jo Ri‘ppLe. v. a, [from the noun. | 
a. To folve; to unriddle, There is fome- 
thing of whiinfical analogy between the 
two fenfes of the word ride; as, we 
fay, to fift a qucftiow: but their derivae 
tions differ. 
Riddie m2 this, and guefs him if you can, 

Who bears a nation ina fingle man? Dryden. 
2. To ferarate by a coarfe fieve. 
The finet fifted mouid mutt be riddled in. 

Mortimer. 
To Ri'ppLe. ~. xe To fpeak ambiguoully 
or obfcurely. 
Be plain, good fon, and homely in thy drift ; 
Riddling confefhion finds but rivdling thrift. Shakf. 
Rippiincey. adv. [from riddle.| In the 
manner of a riddle; fecretly. 


Though like the peftilence and old-fathion’d love, 
Riddling/y it catch men, and doth remove 
Never, ull it be ftarv’d out, yet their [tate 
Is poor. 


A coarfe or open 


Donne. 
To RIDE. v. n. pret. rid or rode; partt. 
rid or ridden, {pioan, Saxon; rijden, 
Dutch. | 
t. To travel on horfeback. 
Brutus and Caffius 
Are rid, like madmen, through the gates of Rome. 
Shak/peare, 
Were you but riding forth to air yourfelf, 
Such parting were too pretty. Shak/peare. 
Am oot I thine afs, upon which thou haf mdden 7? 
Numbers. 
Through ftorms of fmoke and adverfe fire he rides, 
While ev’ry thot is levell'd at his fides, Smith, 
Let your matter ride on before, anye'o you gallop 
after him. : Swift. 
z. To travel ina vehicle; to be born, not 
to walk. 
Infected be the air whereon they ride. Shak/peare, 
Upon this chaos rid the ditreffed ark, that bore 
the {mall remains ot mankind. burnt, 
3. To be fupported in mouon, 


RID 


As venerable Neftor, hatch’d in filvet, 
Should with a bond of air, ftrong asthe alxe-tree 
On which heav’n rides, knit all the Grecian ears 
To his experienc’d tongue. Shat/peare. 

4. To manage a horfe. 
Skill to ride feems a fcience, 

Proper to gentle blood; fome other feign, 
To manage fteeds, as did this vaunter; but in vain. 


Spenfer. 
The horfes I faw well chofen, ridden, and fur- 
nithed. Shak/peare. 


Infpir’d by love, whofe bufinefs is to pleafe, 
He rode, he fenc’d, he mov’d with graceful eafe. 


Dryden. 
43 To be on the water. 
On the weltern coaft 
Rideth a puiflant army. Shakfpeare. 


The fea was grown fo rough, that the admiral was 
not able longer to ride it out with his gallies; but 
was enforced to flip his anchors, and run his gallies 
on ground. Knolles. 

They were then in a place to be aided by their 
fhips, which rede near in Edinburgh Frith. 

Hayward. 

Waiting him his royal fleet did ride, 

And willing winds to their low'r'd fails deny'd. 
Dryden, 

Men once walk’d where fhips at anchor ride. 

i Dryden. 

Now on thcir coafts our conquering navy rides, 
Way-lays their meichants, and their land befets. 

Dryden. 


| 6. To be fupported by fomething fubfer- 


| 


—— 


vient. 
A credulous father, and a brother rable, 
Whofe nature is fo far from doing harms, 
That he fufpects none; on whole foolith honefty 
My practices rid eafy. Shak/peare, 
To RIDE. V. a. 
1. To fit on fo as to be carried. 
They ride the air in whirlwind. 
2. To manage infolently at will. 
Humility does not make us fervile or infenfible, 
nor oblige us to be ridica at the pleafure of every 
coxcomb. ` Collier. 
The nobility could no longer endure to be ridden 
by bakers, coblers, and brewers. Swift, 


Ri'per. 2. /. [from ride. ] 
1. One who is carried ona horfe or in a 
vehicle. 
The flrong camel and the gen’rous horfe, 
Reftrain’d and aw'd by man’s interior force, 


Do to the rider's will their rage fubmit, 
And anfwer to the fpur, and own the bit. 


2. One who manages or breaks horfes. 
His horfes are bred better; and to that end riders 
dearly hired. Shak/peare, 
J would with jockies from Newmarket diues 
And to rough ridcrs give my choicett wine. 
Bramfton. 


Milton. 


Prior. 


3. An inferted leaf. 


RID'GE. v». J. [hnigg, Saxon; rig, Danih; 


rugge, Dutch, the back. ] 
1. The top of the back. 
He thought it was no time to flay; 
But in a trice advane’d the knight 
Upon the bare ridge bolt upright. Hudibras. 
2. ‘The rough top of any thing, refembling 
the vertebres of the back. 
As whena vulture on Imaus bred, 
Whole fnowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds, 


Diflodges froma region fcarce of prey. Milton. 
His fons 
Shall dwell to Seir, or that long ridge of hills! 


Milten. 
The highet ridges of thofe mountains ferve for 
the maintenance ot cattle for the inhabitants of the 


vallies. Ray. 
3. A iteep protuberance. 
Part rife in cry fal wall, or rigge dirett, 
For hatte. Milton. 
About her coafts unruly waters roar, 
And, rifing on a ridge, infult the hore. Dryden, 


4. The ground thrown ap by the plow. 
Thou viñtet the carth; thou waterett the ridges 


RID 


thereofabundantly ; thou feitleft the furrows thereof. 
Pfaing. 

The body is fmooth on thatead, and on this 'tis 
fet with ridges round the point. Woodward. 

Wheat muf be fowed above furrow fourteen days 
before Michaelmas, and laid upin round high warm 
ridges. Mortimere 

ç- The top of the roof rifing to an acute 
angle. 

Ridge tiles or roof tiles, being in length thirteen 
inches, and made circular breadthways like an half 
cylinder, whofe diameter is about ten inches or 
more, and about half an inch and half a quarter 
in thicknefs, are laid upon the upper part or ridge 
of the roof, and alfoon the lips. Moxon, 

6. Ridges of a horfe’s mouth are wrinkles 
or rilings of the flefh in the roof of the 
mouth, running acrofs from one fide of 
the jaw to the other like flethy ridges, 
with interjacent furrows or finking cavi- 
ties, Farrier’s Did. 

To Ribae. v. a. [from the noun.| To 
forin a ridge. 

Thou from heav’n 
Feign’dit at thy birth was given thee in thy hair, 
Where ftrength can leait abide, though all thy hairs 
Were brilles rang’d like thofe that ridge the back 
OF chat’d wild boars, or ruffi’d porcupines. 
Milton, 


Ri bert, 9) pia. bf [areas rejicula, Latin. 
Rr'pGLinc, |- Ainfworth.|) A ram half 
caitrated. 


Tend my herd, and fee them fed; 
To morning paftures, evening waters led : 
And ‘ware the Libyan rid¢gi/'s buteing head. Dryd, 
And ’ware the ridgéing with his butting head: 
Dryden. 
Ri'pcy,. adj. [from vidge.] Rifing in a 
ridge. 
Far in the fea againft the foaming fhore, 
There ftands a rock, the raging billows roar 
Above his head in ftorms: but when ’tis clear, 
Uncurl their ridg y backs, and at his feet appear. 
Dryden, 
RIDICULE. v. f. (ridicule, Fr, ridiculum, 
Lat.] Wit of that fpecies that provokes 
laughter. 
Sacred to ridicule his whote life long, 


And the fad burthen of fome merry fonge Pope, 
Thole, whoa:m at ridicu:e, 

Should fix upon fome certain rule, 

Which fairly hints they are injeft. Swift. 


To Rprcuce. v. a. [from the noun. } 
To exnofe to laughter; to treat with 
conten ptuous merriment. 

I with the vein of rid ceding ali that is ferious and 
good may have no worfe cifećt upon our Rate, than 
knight eriantry had on theirs. Temple. 

He often tcok a pleafure to appear ignorant, that 
he might the better turn to ridicule thole that valued 
themlelves on their books. Addifone 

Ripicu’ter. x fe One that ridicules. 

The ridicuver hall make only himfelf ridiculous, 

Earl of Cheflerfield. 

Rrpi/cuvous, adj. [ridicule, Vr. ridiculus, 
Latin.} Worthy of laughter; exciting 
contemptuous merriment. 

Thus was the building left 
Ridiculous; and the work contufion nam'd. 
Miltorte 

Ie was not in Titus’s power not to be derided ; but 
it was in his power not to be ridiculous. South. 

Ripi‘cuLousty. adv. [from ridiculous, ] 


Ina manner worthy of laughter or cone 
tempt. 

Epicurus’s difcourfe eoncerning the original of 
the world is fo ridiculoufly merry, that the defign 
of his philofophy was pleature and not inftruction, 

South. 
Ripi'cutousness. 2. f. [from ridicuious. | 
The quality of being ridiculous. 

What fport do Tertullian, Minucius and Arno- 
bius make with the images confecrated to divine 
worfliip? trom the mcanuels of the matter they are 
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made, the cafualties of fire, and rottennefs they are 
Fubject to, on purpofe to reprefent the ridiculou/ne/s 
of worlhipping fuch things. Stilling feet. 

Ripinc,. particip. adj. Employed to travel 
on any occafion. 

It is provided: by another provincial conftitution, 
that no fuffragan bifhop thall have more than onc 
riding apparitor, and that atchdeacons fhall not 
have fo much as one riding apparitor, but only a 
foot meflenger. Ay fle. 

Ri'oing. x fa [from ride] A diftrict 
vifited by an officer. 

Ri'pinccoar. n. f. [riding and car.) A 
coat made to keep out weather. 

When you carry your mafter’s ridingcoat in a 
journey, wrap your own in it. Swift, 

Ripincnoop, 2. f. [riding and hood.) A 
hood ufed by women, when they travel, 


to bear off the rain. 
The pallioluim was like our riding hoods, and ferved 
both tor a tunick and a coat. Arbuthnet, 
Good houfewives all the winter's rage de(pile, 
Defended by the riding bood's dilguife. Gay. 
Rie. wv. /. An efculent grain. Thisdit- 
fers from wheat in having a flatter {pike, 
the corn larger and more naked. Miller, 
Auguft Mall bear the form of a young man of a 
fierce aipedt, upon his head a garland of wheat and 
rie. Peacham, 
RIFE. adj. [nype, Sax. rijf, Dutch.] Pre- 
valent; prevailing ; abounding. It is 
now only ufed of epidemical dittempers, 
While thofe reftlefs detires, in great men rife, 
To vift fo low folks did much difdain, 
This while, though poor, they in them(elves did 
reign. Sidney. 
Guyon clofely did await 
Advantage ; whilit his foe did rage moft rife ; 
Sometimes athwart, fometimes he ftrook him 


ftraight, 

And falfed oft his blows. Spenfer. 
The plague was then rife in Hungary. Avo//es, 
Bleifings then are plentiful and rife, 

More plentiful than hope. Herbert, 


Space may produce new worlds ; whereof fo rife 
There went a fame in heav’n, that he ere long 
Intended to create. Milton. 

This is the place, 
Whence ev’n now the tumult of loud mirth 
Was rife, and pertedt in my lift’ning car, Ailton, 
That grounded maxim 
So rife and celebrated in the mouths 
Of wifelt men, that to the publick good 
Private refpeXs mult yield. Milton. 

Before the plague of London, inflammations of 

the lungs were » ¿fe and mortal. Arbuthnot. 
Ri‘ FeELy. adv. [from rife.]  Prevalently ; 
abundantly. 

It was rife/y reported, that the Turks were com- 
ing in agreat fleet. Knelles. 

Ri'Feness. 2. /. [fromrife.] Prevalence; 
abundance, 

He afcribes the great rifenefs of carbuncles in the 
fummer, to the great heats. Arbuthnet. 

Ri‘FFRAFF. u. f. [recrementum, Latin.] 
The refufe of any thing. 

Jo RIFLE. v. a. [riffer, rifler, Fr. rijfelen, 
Dutch. ] 

1. To rob; to pillage ; to plunder, 

Stand, fir, and throw us what you have about you; 
if not, we'll make you, fir, and rife you. Shak/p. 

Men, by his fuggeition taught, 

Ranfack'd the centre, and with impious hands 
Riffed the bowels of their mother earth 
For treafures better hid. Milton. 

You have rifled my mafter; who fhall mai tain 
me? L’ Efirange. 

A commander in the parliament’s rebel arm 
rified and defaced the cathedral at Lichheld. 

f South, 
2. To take away ; to feize as pillage, 

Mine is thy daughter, prieft, and thall remain, 

And pray’rs, and tears, and bribes fhall plead in 
Vall), 


Till time thall rife every youthful grace. Pepe. 


RIG 


RIG 


Ri’rLeR. s. fe [from rife.] Robber; } Ri'cerst. adj. [from rig, an old word for 


plunderer; pillager. 
RiFr. » f. [from rive.) A cleft; a 
breach ; an opening. 
He pluckt a bough, out of whofe rifr there come 
Small drops of gory blood. Spenfer. 
She did confine thee 
Into acloven pine, within which rift 
Imprifon'd thou didit painfully remain. Shak/peare. 
In St. James's fields is a conduit of brick, unto 
which joineth a low vault; at the end of that isa 
round houfe, with a fmall {lit or rift; and in the 
conduit a window: if you cry out in the rift, it 
makes a fearful roaring at the window. Bacon, 
They have an idle tradition, that a miffel bird, 
feeding upon a feed fhe cannot digeft, cxpclleth it 
whole; which, falling upon a bough of a trec that 
hath fome rift, putteth forth the milfeltoe. Bacon. 
Either tropick 
’Gan thunder, and both ends of heav’n: the clouds 
From many a horrid riff abortive pour'd 
Fierce rain, with lightning mixt. Milton, 
Some pick out bullets {rom the veffels fides, 
Some drive old oakum through each feam and rift. 
Dryden, 
To RIFT. 7 a., [from the noun.] To 
cleave; to fplit. To rive is perhaps 
more proper. 
‘To the dread rattling thunder 
Have'l giv’n fire, and sifted Jove’s ftout oak 
With his own bolt. Shak/peare. 
At fight of him the people with a fhout 
Rifted the air. 
On rifted rocks, the dragons late abodes, 
The green reed trembles. 
To RIFT. vu. 
1. To burit; to open. 
1'd thriek, that even your ears 
Should rift to hear me. Shakfpeare, 
Some trees are beit for fhip-timber, as oaks that 
grow in moilt grounds ; for that maketh the timber 
tough, and notapt to riff with ordnance. Bacon. 
When ice is congealed in a cup, it will fwell in- 
ftead of contracting, and fometimes rift. Bacon. 
2. [rever, Danifh,] To belch; to break 
wind. 
RIG. z. f.. Rig, ridge, feem to fignify the 
top of a hill falling on each fide; from 
the Saxon, hnigg ; and the Iflandick, 


hriggur, both figmfying a back. Gibjon, 


To Ric. v. a. [from rig or ridge, the 
back. ] 

1. To drefs; to accoutre. Clothes are 
sroverbially faid to be for the back, and 
victuals for the belly. 


Jack was rigged out in his gold and filver lace, 
with a feather in his cap; anda pretty figure he 
made in the world. L'£frange. 

2. To fit with tackling. 
My minde for Egypt ftoode ; 
When nine fair thips, | rig'd forth for the food. 
Chapman. 

He, like a foolith pilot, hath fhipwreck’d 
My veiTel glorioully rigg’d. =~ Milton. 

The finner thall fet torth like a fip launched 
into the wide fea, not only well built and rigged ; 
but alfo carried on with full wind. South, 

He bids them rig the fleet. Derham, 

Ile rigged out another fmall fleet, and the 
Achzans engaged him with theirs. Arbuthnot. 


Ricapoo'n, u.f. [rigadon, Fr.) A dance, 
Rica'tion. 2. f. [rigatio, Lat.] ‘The act 
of watering. Dia. 
Ri/ccer. u.f. [from rig.] One that rigs 
or drefles. 
Rilccine. n.f. [from rig.] The fails or 
tackling of a fhip. 
To plow the deep, . 
To make fit rigging, or to build a fhip. Creech. 
His batter’d rigging their whole war receives, 
All bare, like fome old oak with tempefts bear, 


He itands, and fees below his feattes’d leaves. 
Dryden. 


Milton, 


Pope. 


2 


awhore.] Wanton; whorifh. 
Vile things 
Become themfelves in her, that the holy priefts 
Blefs her, when the is riggi/h. Shab/prare, 
To RI'GGLE. a æ. [properly zo wriggle.) 
To move backward and forward, as 
fhrinking from pain. 
RIGHT. aaj. [nigc, Sax. recht, Dutch; 
ritto, Italian; red/us, Lat. ] 
t. Fit; proper; becoming ; fuitable. 

Fhe words of my mouth arc plain to him that 
underftandeth, and right to them that find knows 
ledge. Proverbs. 

A time there will be, when all thefe unequal dif- 
tributions of good and evil {hall be fet rigér, and the 
wifdom of all his tranfactions made as clear as the 


noon-day. Atterbury. 
The Lord God led me in the rizdr way. 
GCenefis. 


2. Rightful; juftly claiming. 

There being no Jaw of nature, nor pofitive law of 
God, that determines which is the rig4¢ heir in all 
cafes, the right of fucceflioa could not have been 
certainly determined. Lecke, 

3. True; not erroneous ; not wrong. 

If there be no profpect beyond the grave, the in- 
ference is certainly right, let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die. Lecke. 

Our calendar wants to be reformed, and the equi- 
nox rightly computed; and being once reformed and 
fet right, it may be kept fo, by cmitting the addi- 
tional day at the end of every hundred and thirty- 
four years. Holder. 

If my prefent and paftexperience do exaĉtly coin- 
cide, l thall then be difpofed to think them both 
right. Beattie. 

4+ Not miftaken ; paffing a true judgment; 
pafling judgment according to the truth 
of things. 

You are right, juftice, and you weigh this well ; 
Therefore ttill bear the balance and the fword, 

i Shak/peare, 
ç. Juf ; honeft; equitable ; not criminal, 

Their heart was notright with him, neither were 

they (tedfait in his covenant. Pyalme 
6. Happy ; convenient. 

The lady has been difappointed on the rigbr fide, 
and tound nothing more difagreeable in the hufband, 
than fhe dilcovered in the lover, Spectators 

7. Not left. 

It isnot with certainty to be received, concerne 
ing the rigd¢ and Ictt haud, that men naturally make 
ufe of the right, and that the ufe of the other is a 
digreffion. Brown. 

The left foot naked, when they march to fight, 
But in a bull’s raw hide they theathe the righy. 

} Dryden. 
8. Straight ; not crooked. 

The idea of a rigs lined triangle neceffarily car- 
ries with it an equality of its angles to two right 
ones. Locke. 


g. Perpendicular; direét. 


RIGHT. interj. An expreffion of appro- 
bation. 
Right, cries his lordthip, for a rogue in need 
To have a tafte, is infolence indeed : 
ln me ’tis noble, fuits my birth and fate. 
RIGHT. adv. 


1. Properly; juftly; exactly ; according 
to truth, or jultice. 

Then fhall the right-aiming thunder-bolts go 
abroad, and from the clouds, as from a well-drawn 
bow, shall they fly to the mark. Widom, 

To underitand political power rigs, and derive 
it from tts original, we mult confider what {tate all 
men are naturally in, and that is a ftate of perfect 
freedom to order their actions, and difpofe ot their 
policilions and perfons. Leckee 

2. According to art or rule. 

You with (trict difcipline intructed rigdz, 

Have learn’d to ufe your arms before you fighe. 
Refcommor, 

‘Take heed you fteer your veffel right, my fon, 

This calm of heay’n, this mesmaid’s melody, 


Pcpee 


Rel G 


Jaman urfeen whirl poo! draws you faft, 
And ina moment finks vou. 

2. Ínadire& line; ina ftraight line. 
~ Let thine eyes look rigbt oa, and let thine eye- 
lids look ftraight before thee. Proverbs. 
Ye fhall be driven out rigb’ forth, and none fhall 
gather up him that wandereth. Jeremiah, 

The people pated over right againft Jericho. 
Jokua. 
Infects have voluntary motion, and therefore ima- 
gination ; for ants go rig4t forward to their hills, 
and bees know the way from a flowery heath to 
ther hives. Bacon. 


Tas way, rigdt down to Paradife defcend. 


Dryden. 


Milton. 
4. Ina great degree; very. Obfolete. 
l gat me to Lord rigér humbly. Pfalms. 
Rig&ét noble princes, 
Til acquaint our duteous citizens. Shakfpeare. 


Pardon us the interruption 
Or thy devotion and right chriftian zeal. 
Shak/peares 
I cannot jov, until T be refolv’d 
Where our righe valiant is becoine. 

When [ hadclimb'd a height 
Rough and rigt hardly acceffthle ; I might 
Behold from Circe's hou‘e, that in a grove 
Set tnicke with trees ftood, a bright vapour move, 


Cha pnan. 


AY bak/peare. 


The fenate will {mart deep 

For your upbra:dings: 1 thould be rizr forry 

To have the means fo to be veng’d on you, 

As { all fhortly on thein. Ben Fonfon. 

Right many a widow his keen blade, 

And many fathertefs, had made. Hudibras. 
şe {tis ftill ufed in titles : as, right bonour- 

able; right reverend. 


I mention the right honourable Thomas Howard 
lord high marthal. Peacham, 


RicHT. #. f/f, 
1. Not wrong. 
One rifing, eminent 
In wife deport, fpake much of rigb? and wrong, 
O° juftice, of retigion, truth, and peace, 
And judgment from above. 
2. Juitice; not injury. 
Perfons of nable blood are lefs envied in their 
riling; for it feemeth but rizbr done to their birth. 


Miten.. 


Bacon. 
In the mid of your invetives, do the Turks | 


this right, as to remember that they are no ido- 
laters, Bacon, 
Long love to ker has borne the faithful knight, 
And well deferv'd, had fortune done him rizér. 
Dryden. 
He, that would do rigt to religion, cannot take a 
more effectual courfe, than by reconciling it with 
the happinefs of mankind. Tillorfon. 
3. Freedom from guilt ; goodnefs, 
His faith perhaps in fome nice tenets might 
Be wrong, his life I’m fure was in the rigbr. 


Cowley, 
4. Freedom from errour. 
Seldom your opinions err ; 
Your eyes are always in the right. Prior. 


g. Juit claim. 
~~ The Roman citizens were, by the fword, taught 
ta acknowledge the pope their lord, though they 
knew not by what rigér. Raleigh. 
The proud tyrant would many times fay, that 
whativever belonged unto the empire of Rome, was 
of rizht his, for as much as he was pofelfed of the 
imperial fcepter, which his great grandfather maho- 
met had by Jaw of aris won from Conttantine. 
Kxolles. 
Subdue by force, all who refufe 
Right reafon for their law ; and for their king 


Miah, who by rigbi of merit reizns. Milton. 
My rigbi to it appears, 
By long potfeflion of eight hundred years. Dryden. 


M ght aud right ateanfeparable in the opinion of 
the world. L'Lfirange. 
D-furiptions, figures, and fables muft be in all 
heroick poems 7 every poet hath as much right to 
them, as every man hath to arr. Dryden, 
Judah pronounced fentence of death againtt 
Thamar; our author thinks it is very good proof, 
that becaule he did at, therefore he had a rizht to 
do it. Locke. 


RIG 


Acrippa is generally ranged in fets of medals 
among the emperors; as fome among the empreffes 
have no other righe. Aadijon. 

6. Thar which juttly belongs to one. 

To thee doth the right of her appertain, feeing 
thou only art of her kindred. Tobit 

The cuftom of employing thefe great perfons in 
all great offices, paffes fer a righr, Temple. 

The pris’ner freed himfelt by nature’s laws, 
Born free, he fought his r/gdr. Dryden. 

qe Property ; intereft. 

A fubject in his prince may claim a right, 

Nor fuffer him with ftrength impair'd to fight. 
Dryden, 
| 8. Power; prerogative. 

God hath a fovereign right over us, as we are his 
Creatures, and by virtue of this right, he might, 
without injuftice, have impofed difficult tafks : but 
in making laws, he hath not made ufe of this rigbr. 

Tislotfon. 
g9. Immunity ; privilege. 
The citizens, 
Let them but have theirrig4rs, are ever forward 
In celebration of this day with fhews. Stak/peare. 
Their only thoughts and hope was to defend tneir 
own rights and liberties, due to them by the law. 
Clarendon. 
10. The fide not left. 
On his right 
The radiant image of his glory fat, 
His only Son. 


Ile Yo RIGHTS. 


ftraight. 


Thee ftrata failing, to whole tra& finks down fe 
rights into the aby(s, and is fwallowed up by it. 

Woodward. 

With deliverance from 


Milton. 
In a dire& line; 


12. Jo RIGHTS. 
errour. 


Several have gone about to inform them, and fet 
them to rights; but for want of that knowledge of 
the prefent fyitem of nature, have not given the 
fatisfaction expected. Woodward. 


Jo Ricur. v. a. Todo ICE ta tp 
eftablith in poifeffions juftly claimed ; to 
relieve from wrong. 

How will this grieve you, 

When you fhall some to clearer knowledge, that 

You thus have publifh'd me ? gertle my lord, 

You (carce can sizht me throughly. — Shak/peare. 

If the injured perfon be not righted, every one of 
them is whoily guilty of the injultice, and bound to 
reftitution. Tayler, 

I cou'd not expedient fee, 

On this fide death, to rigde our family. Waller. 

Some feeking unto courts, and judicial endeavours 
to right ourfelves, are {till innocent. Kettlewell, 

Make my father known, 

To rigét my honour, and redeem your own. 
Dryden, 
RIGHT-HAND. z. /. Not the left. 

The rank of ofiers, by the murmuring {tream, 

Left on your rigbt-band brings you to the place. 

Shak/peare. 

RIGHTEOUS. adj. [nihcpiye, Saxon ; 


9 
whence rightawife in old authors, and 


rightwifely in bifhop Fiker: fo much 
are words corrupted by pronunciation. ] 
Ie Juft; honeft; virtuous ; uncorrupt. 
That far be from thee, to flay the righteous with 
the wicked; and thatthe righteous fhould be as the 
wicked. Gencfis. 
2. Equitable ; agreeing with right. 
Kill mş ‘rival too; ior he no lefs 
Deferves ; and | thy righteous doom will blefs. 


Dryden. 


Ri'cuTeousty. adw. [from righteous. | 
Honeftly ; virtuouilv. 
Athens did vighseouffy decide, 


When Phocion and when Socrates were try’d ; 


As rigttecufly they did thofe dooms repent, a 
Sull they were wife, whatever way they went. 
Dryden. 


Ri'cHTEOUSNESS. 7. 
Juftice; honelty ; virtue; goodnefs ; 
integrity. 


TE [from righteous. | 


RIG 


The fcripture, afcribinz to the perfons of mea 
righicoufne]s, in regard of their manifold virtues, 
may not be conttrued, as though it did thereby clear 
them from all faults, loker. 

Here wretched Phlegias warns the world with 3 

cries, 
Cou'd warning make the wor'd more juft or wife; f 
Leara rig /teou/ness,and dread th’avenging deitics. f 
Dryden. 
Guod men often fuffer, and that even for the 
fake of ripbreor:/nefs. Nelfon. 
RUGHTFUL. adj. (right and full.) 
r. Having the right; having the juf 
claim. 
As in this haughty great attempt, 
They laboured to fupplant the righ:fu/heir ; 


I loft my liberty, and they their lives. Shak 'peave, 
Some will mourn in athes, fome coal black, 


For the depofing of a rightful king. Staljpeare. 
2. Honeft; juft; agreeable to juftice, 
Nor would, for gold or fee, 
Be won, their righsful caufes down to tread. 


Spenjer. 
Gather all the fmiling hours; 
Such as with friendly care have guarded 
Patriots and kings in rig deful wars, Prior, 
Ri'currutcy. adv, {from rightful.) 
According to right; accordiag to 
juftice. 


Henry, who claimed by fucceffion, was fenfible 
that his title was wot founds; but was rightfully in 
Mortsmer, who had married the heir ot York. 

Dryden. 


Ri'cHTFuLNess, mf. [from rightful.] 
Moral reftitude. 


But fill although we fail of perfet rightfulnefs, 
Seek we to tame thele fuperfuities, 
Nor wholly wink though void of purelt fightfulnefs. 
- Sidney, 
RI'’GHTLY. adv. [from righs.] 
1, According to truth or juftice; properly; 
fuitably ; not erroneoufly. 
Each of his reign allotted, rightlier call'd 
Pow'rs of tire, air, water, and earth beneath. 
Milton, 
Defcend from heav’n, Urania! by that name 
If rightly thou art call'd. Milton, 
For glory done 
Of triumph, to be tyl’d great conquerors, 
Patrons of mankind, gods, and fons of gods; 
Deltroyers rigbtlier call'd, and plagues of men. 
Milton, 
A mancan never have fo certain a knowledge, 
that a propofit:on, which contradicts the clear prin- 
ciplesofhis own knowledge, was divinely revealed, 
or that he underftands the words rightly, wherein it 
is delivered ; as he has, that the contrary is true. 


Locke. 
Is thisa bridal or a friendly featt ? 
Or from their deeds | righrlier may divine, 
Unfeemly Jown with iniolence or wine. Pope. 


2. Honeitly ; uprightly. 
Let not my jealoufies be your difhonour ; 
You may be rigbtly ju, whatever I thall think. 


RT Sbakfpeare. 
3. Exadly. 


Should I grant, thou didft not rigbrly fee ; 
Then thou wert frit deceiv’d. Dryden, 
| 4. straightly ; directly. 
| We wifh one end ; but differin order and way, 
| that leadeth rightly to that end. Acham, 
Ri'cHtNess, ze f. [from right] 
1, Conformity to truth; exemption from 
, being wrong; rectitude; not errour. 

Ie is not neceffary for a man to be affure& of the 
rightne/s of his confcience, by fuch an infallible cer- 
tainty of perfuafion as amounts to the clearnefs of a 
demonration; but it is fufficiert if he knows it 
upon grounds of fuch a probability, as fha!l exclude 
all rational grounds of doubting. South, 

Like brute beafts we travel with the herd, and 
are never fo folicitous for the righ:ne)s of the way, as 
for the number or figure of our company. Rogers. 

2. Straightnefs. 

Sounds move ftrongelt in a right line, which 
neverthelefs is not caufed by the righrncfs of the 
live, but by the thortneis of the diftance. Bacon. 


RIG 
RIGID. adj. [rigite, Fr. rigidus, Lat.) 
1. Stiff; not to be bent; unpliant. 

A body, that is hollow, may be demonftrated to 
be more rigid and inflexible, than a folid one of the 
fame fubllance and weight. Ray. 

2. Severe; inflexible. 
His levere judgment giving law, 
His modeit fancy kept in awe; 
As rigid hutbands jealous are, 
When they believe their wives too fair. 
3- Unremitted ; unmitigated, 

Queen of this univerfe! do not believe 

Vhofe rigid threats of death ; ye hall not die. Mile. 
4. Sharp; cruel. It is uled fomewhat 

harfily by PAsdips. 

Crefly plains 

And Agincourt, deep ting’d with blood, confefs 

What the Silures vigour unwithttood 

Could do in rigid fight. Philips. 
Rierorry, x. f. [rigidiié, Fr. from rigid. } 
1. Stiffnefs, 

Rigidity is faid of the folids of the body, when, 
being (itt or impliable, they cannot readily perform 
their sefpeétive offices; but a fibre is faid to be 
rigid, when its parts fo Rrongly cohere together, as 
not to yield to that action of the fluids, which ought 
to overcome their refiltance, in order to the preferva- 
tian of health ; itis to be remedicd by fomentations. 

Rigidity ot the organs is fuch a ftate as makes 
them refit that expantion, which is neceffary to 
carry on the vital tunctions : rigidity of the veffels 
and organs mutt neceilarily tollow from the rigidity 
of the fibres. Arbuthnot, 

2. Stiffnets of appearance ; want of eafy or 
airy elegance. 

This fevere obfervation of nature, by the one in 
her commoneft, and by the other in her abfofutett 
forms, muft needs produce in both a kiad of rigidity, 


and confequently more naturalne(fs than gracetulnefs. 
Mutton. 


Denham. 


Ri'cipiy. adv, [from rigid. ] 

a. Sofly ; unpliantly. 

2. Severely ; inflexibly; without remiffion ; 
without mitigation, 

Ri'cipness. v. /. [from rigid, | Stifnefs; 
feverity ; inflexibility. 

Ri'crer. wf. (regulet, French.] A flat 
thin {quare piece of wood. 

The pteces that arc intended to make the frames 
for pictures, betore they are molded, ate called rig- 
bets. Moxon. 

Ri‘cot. 2 f. A circle. Ufed in Shak. 


Jpeare for a diadem. 
This fieep is (ound ; this is a fleep 

That, from this golden régo/, hath divorc'd 

So many Englith kings. Henry rv. 
RIGOUR. x. f. [riger, Latin.] 
1. Cold; (tiffnefs. 

‘The reit his loak 

TLoynd with Gorgonian rigour, not to move. Milton. 

2. Aconvulfive fhuddering with fenfe ot 


cold. 

Rigors, chilnefs, and a fever attend every fuch 
new fuppuration. Blackmore. 

A right regimen, during the régor or cold fit ia the 
begining of a fever, is ot great importance ; a long 
continued rigs” is asfign ot a itrong difeafe: during 
the rigor, the circulation is lefs quick, and the blood 
actualiy ftugnates i the extremities, and, preifing 
upon the heart, may produce coucretions ; therefore 
a rigor inereafeth an inflammation. Arbuthnot. 


3e Severity ; fternnefs; want of condefcen- 


fion to others, 
Nature has got the victory over paffion, all his 
rigvur is turned to griet and pity. Denham. 
Rigour makes it difficult tor iliding virtue to re- 
cover. Clariffa. 


4. Severity of life; voluntary pain; autte- 
rity. 
He refumed his rigors, efteeming this calamity 


fuch a one as thould not be outlived, but that i: be- 
camemen to be martyrs to. fell, 


Vou, ll 


| 


RIM 


Does not loofenefs of life, ind a want of aeceflary | 


fobriety in fome, drive others into rigors that are 
unnecelfary ? Spratt. 

This prince lived in this convent, with all the 
Agar and autlerity of a capuchin. AdLsif-1. 

ge Strictnefs ; unabated exanefs. 

Ie may not feem hard, if in cafes of nedetlity cer- 
tain profitable ordinances fometimes he releafed, ra- 
ther than all men always ftridtly bound to the general 
rigar thereof. Hovker. 

Heat and cold are not, according to philofephical 
rigour, the efficients; but are naines expr: ing our 
paffious. Glanville. 

The bafe degenerate age requires 
Seventy and juitice in its rigour : 

This awes an impious bold offending world. Addifon. 
6. Rage; cruelty ; fury. 
He at his foe with furious rigour fmites, 
That ttronge(t oak might feem to overthrow ; 

The ftroke upon his thield fo heavy lights, 

That to the ground it doubtcth him full low. Spenfer. 

Driven by the receffities of the times, and the 
temper of the people, more than led by his own dif- 
pcfition to any height and rigour of actions. 

King Charles. 
7e Hardnefs; not flexibility ; folidicy ; 
not foftnefs. 

The fones the -/gor of their kind expel, 
And fupple into foftnefs as they fell. 

Ri/corous. adj. (trom rigour. | 
i. Severe; allowing no abatement. 

He thall be thrown down the Tarpeian rock 
With rigorous hands ; he hath retiited law, 

And therefore law (ha!l feorn him further trial, 
Than the feverity of publick power.  Sbhak/peare. 
Are thefe terms hard and rigorcusy beyond our 
capacities to perform ? Rogers. 
2. Exatt; f{crupuloufly nice : as, a rigorous 
demonttration ; a rigorous definition, 
Ri'corouscty, adv, [from rigorous. | 
re Severely ; without tendernefs or mitiga- 


tion. 


Dryden. 


Left they faint 
At the fad fentence rigorou/ly urg’ds 
For I behold them fotien'd, and with tears 
Bewailing their excefs, all terror hide. Milton, 
‘The people would examine his works more rigo- 
roufly than himfelf, and would not forgive the leatt 
miftake. Dryden. 
2. Exaéily ; fcrupuloufly ; nicely. 
RILL. ». f. (rivulus, Lat.} A {mall brook ; 


a little ftreamlet. 
May thy brimmed waves from this 
Their full tribute never mifs, 
From a thoufand petty ris, 
That tumble down the {nowy hills. 
On every thorn delightful wifdom grows, 
Tn every ri a {weet initruction flows; 
But lome untanght, o’erhear the whifp’ring ril, 
la (pite of facred leifure block heads till. Young. 
To Ritt. v. n. [fromthe noun.] ‘Fo run 


in fmali ttreams. 
lə! Apoilo, mighty king, let envy, 
lll-judgiñg and verbole, from Lethe’s lake, 
Draw tuns enmeaiurable; while thy favour 
Adminitters to my ambitious thirft 
‘Nhe wholefome draught from Aganppe’s {pring 
Genuine, and with ioft murmurs gently ridding 
Adown the mountains where thy daughters baunt. 
Prior. 
RI'LLET. mf. [corrupted from rivuiet. } 
A {mall ftream. 
A ereeke of Oie, between two hills, delivering a 
little freth ///es into the Ica. Carew. 
Th? induttrious mufe thus labours to relate 


Thole ritlets trat attend proud Tamer aad her ftate. 
Drayton. 


Milton, 


Rim. xf. [nima, Saxon. } 
1. A border; a margin. 
Ic keeps off the fame thicknefs near its centre; 


while its Ngure is capable of variation towards the 
rim. Crew. 


z. That which encircles fomething elfe. 
We may not aftirm, that ruptures are confinable 
unto one fide, as the peritoneum or rim of the beily 


—_—— a au 
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may be broxe; orit perforations eelared in either. 
Bran, 


Vhe drum-mater ufes it for rimh. Moriiour. 


Riste. 7. f [hpam, Saxon. | 
1. Hoar frok. 

Breathing upon s glifs giveth a dew ; and in rir- 
frofts you (hall find drops of dew upon the infide of 
glafs windows. Bacen. 

In a hoar froft, a rime is a multitude of quacran- 
gular priims pilcd without any ordcr onc over another. 

Greve 
2. [rima, Latin.) A hole; a chiak. Not 
ufed. 

Though hirds have no epizlottiz, yet can they con- 
tract the rime or chink of their lanse, fo as to pre- 
vent the admiffion of wet or dry tndigettec. Arowr. 

To Rime. vm. [froin the noun.} To 
freeze with koar frof. 

Jo Ri'mece. v.a. To pucker ; to contract 
into corrugations, Sec CrumrLe and 


Rumrre. 
The ikin was tenfe, alfo rimple? and biiltered. 
W ijeman. 
Ri'my. adj. [from rime.] Steamy; foggy i 
full of ren mit. 
The air is now cold, hot, dry, or moilt; and then 
thin, thick, foggy, rony, or poifonous. Harvey. 
Rino. n. /. [mind, Saxon; zizde, Dutch. ] 
Bark ; hufk. 
T herewith a piteous gelling voice was heard, 
Crying, O [pare with guilty hands to tear 
My tender fides in this rough rizdembar’d. Spenfer, 
Within the infant izd of this fmall flower 
Poifon hath refidence, and medicine power. Shakf. 
Thefe plants are neither red nor polithed, when 
drawn out of the water, till their rind have been 
taken off. Boyle. 
Others, whofe fruit, burnifh'd with golden rind, 
Hung amiable. Milton. 
Thou can'it not touch the freedom of this mind 
With all thy charms, although this corporal rind 
Thou haft immanacl’d. Milton. 
This monument, thy matden beauty's due, 
High on a plane-tree Mall be hung to view; 
On the fmooth rind the paficnger thall fee 
Thy oame eograv'd, and worfhip Helen's tree 
Dryden. 
To RIND. v, 2. [from the noun.] To 
decorticate ; to bark ; to hufk, 


RING. wf [hping, Saxon. ] 
t. A circle ; an orbicular line. 
In this habit 
Met I my father with his bleeding rirgs, 
Their precious gems new lott. Shat/peare. 
Bubbles of water, before they began to exhibit 
their colours to the naked eye, have appeared through 
a prifm girded about with many parallel and hori- 
zontal rings. _Newtor. 
2. A circle of gold, or fome other matter 


Worn as an ornament. 
A quairel, 
— About a hvop ol goid, a paltry sing. Sbak/peare, 
l have feen old Roman rings fo very thick about, 
and with fuch large [tones in them, that "ds no won- 
der a top thould reckon them a tittle cumbderfome in 
the fumnier. Addifor:. 
A circle of metal to be held by. 
The rings of iron, that on the doors were hung, 
Sent out a jarring found, and harthly rung. Dryden. 
Some eagle got the ring of my box ta his beak, 
with an intent wo let it fail, and devour it. Seevfte 


4. A circular courft. 
Chatte Diana, 
Goddefs prefiding o’er the rapid race, 
Place me, O place me in the dutty rg, 
Where youthiul charioteerscontead for glory! Smith. 
ze A circle made by perfons ftanding round, 
Make a rg about the corpfe of Cxfar, 
And let me thew you him that made the wil, 
Shaafpeare. 
The Italiaas, perceiving themfclves almolt envi- 
roned, caft themlelves into a ring, and ictired back. 
into the citye hayward. 
3Q 
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Round my arbour a new ring they made, 

And (ovted it about the facred thade. Dryden. 
6. A number of bells harmonically tuned, 

A fquirrel fpends his little rage, 
In jumping round a rowling cage ; 
The cage as either fide turn’d ups 
Striking a ving of bells a-top. Prior, 
. ‘The found of bells, or any other fono- 
rous body. 

Stop the holes of a hawk’s bell, it will make no 
ring, but a flat noife or rattle. Bacon. 

Hawks bells, that hare holes, give a greater ring, 
than if the pellet did trike upon brafs in the open 
air. Bacon. 


~T 


Sullen Moloch fled, 
Hath left in thadows dread 
His burning ido} all of blackeit hue 5 
In vain with cymbals ring, 
They call the grily king. 
$. A found of anv kind. 

The king, full of confidence, as he had been vic- 
torious in battle, and had prevailed with his parlia- 
ment, and had the sing of acclamations freh in his 
ear:, thought the reft of his reign fhould be but play. 

Bacen. 

To Rixc. v. a. pret. and part paf. rung. 
[hpingan, Saxon. ] 

1. Yo firike bells, or any other fonorous 

body, fo as to make it found. 

Ring the alarum bell. 


2, [from ring.] To encircle. 
Talbot, 
Who, rizg’d about with bold adverfity, 
Cries out for noble York and Somerfet. Shak/prare, 
3. ‘To fit with rings. 
Death, death yoh amiable lovely death ! 
T hou odoriferous ftench, found rottennefs, 
Ane forth from thy couch of laftsng night, 
Thou hate and terrour to profperity, 
And I will kifs thy deteftable bones, 
And put my eye-balls in thy vaulty brows, 
And ring thefe fingers with thy houfhold worms. 
A ; Sbak/peare. 
4. To reftrain ahog by a ring in his nofe. 
Jo Rinc. t. z 


1. To found as a bell or fonorous metal. 
Ring out, ye cryfal fpheres, 
And let your filver chime 
Nove in melodious time 3 
And let the bafe of hcav’n’s deep organ blow. Mile, 
No funeral rites nor man in mournful weeds, 
Nor mournful bell hall rizg her Surial. Shak/peure. 
Eafy it might be to ring other changes upon the 
fame hells. Norris. 
At Latagus a weighty ftone he flung; 
His face was fatted, and his helmet rung. Dryden. 
2. To practife the art of making mutick 
with bells. 


Signs for communication may be contrived at 
pleafure: four bells admit twenty-four changes in 
ringing ; each change may, by agreement, have a 
certain fignification. Helder. 

3. To found ; to refound. 

Hercules, miffing his page, called him by his 
name aloud, that all the fhore razg of it. Bacon. 

‘Che particular ringing found in gold, diltinct 
from the found of other bodies, has no particular 
name. Locke, 

With fweeter noles each rifing temple raze, 

A Raphael painted! and a Vida fung ! 
Iinmertal Vida! 
4- To utter as a bell. 

Ere to black Hecat’s fummons 
‘The thard-born beetle, with his drowfy hums, 
Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there fall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. Shat/peare, 

5. To tinkle. 

My ears Rill rite with noife; I’m vext to death : 

“Lorgve-kili’d, and have not yet recover’ breath. 
Dryden. 
6. To be filled with a bruit or report. 

That profane, atheiftical, cpicurean rabble, whom 
the whole nation fo rings of, are not indecd, what 
they vote themilcives, the wilet men an the world. 

South. 


Ailton. 


Shakypeare. 


Poe. 


RisG-BONE. % fe 


RIO 


Ring-bone is a hard callous fubftance growing in | 
the hollow circle of the little pattern of 2 horfe, jun | 
above the coronet : it fometimes goes quite round 
like a ring, and thence it is called the ringdSssre, 

Farrier’s Dictionary, 


R1’ NGDOVE. x. f. [ rbingeldnyve, German. | 


Pigeons are of feveral forts, wild and tame; as 
wood pigeons, dovecote pigeons, and ringdaves. 
Mortimer. 


Ri'xcer. x. fe [from risg.) He who 


rings. 


RINGLEA'DER, a fe [ring and leader. | 


The head of a riotous body. 
He caufed to be executed fome of the ringleaders 
of the Cornifh men, in facrifice to the citizens. 
$ Bacon, 
The nobility efcaped; the poor people, who had 
been deluded by thefe ring/caders, were executed. 
Addifan. 


RI'NGLET. x. f [ring, with a diminutive 


termination. | 
1. A finall ring. 
Silver the lintals, deep projecting o’er ; 
And gold the ring/ess that command the door. Pope. 
2. A circle. 
You demy puppets, that 
By the moon-fhine Jo wegen ringlets make, 
W hereof the ewe not bites. Sbhakfpeare. 
Never met we, 
Upon the beached margent of the fea, 
To dance our ringlets to the whiftling wind, 
But with thy brawls thou haft difturb'd aur fport- 


Shak/peare. | 
3. A curl. 
With ringlets quaint, and wanton windings wove. 
M1 itca. 


Her goldea trefles in wanton ringlets wav'd, 
As the vine curls her tendrils. Milton. 
Thefe in two fable rizglers taught to break, 
Once gave new beauties to the fnowy neck. Pope. 
Ri/xnGSTREAKED. adj. [ring and freaked. | 
Circularly ftreaked. 
He removed the he gnats that were ring freaked 
and potted, and all the the goats that were Ipeckled. 
Gencfis. 
RI'NGTAIL. xf. [ring and zail] A kind 
of kite with a whitifh tail. Bailey. 
Ri'ncworm, xe fe [ring and avorm.] A 
circular tetter. 
lt began with a ferpigo, making many round fpots, 
fuch as is generally called ringworms. Wifenan, 
To RINSE: vw a. [from rein, German, 
pure, clear. | 


1. To wa; to cleanfe by wafhing. 
This laft coftly treaty 
Swallow’d fo much treafure, and like a glafs 
Did break i’ th’ rinfing. Shakfpeare. 
Whomfoever he toucheth, and hath not rinfed 
his hands in water, he (hall be unclean, Leviticus. 
This muft move us humbly to fue unto God, and 
earneftly to entreat him, to wath us throughly from 
our wickednefs, and cleanfe us from our fins: yea, 
to purge and rinje the fountain thereof, our unclean 
and polluted hearts. Perkins. 
2. ‘To wafh the foap out of clothes, 
They cannot boil, nor wath, nor ri7/3, they fay, 
With water fometimes ink, and fometimes whey, 
According as you meet with mud or claye King. 


Rai'nser. 2. f [from rinfe.] One that 
wafhes or rinfes ; a wather. 

RIOT. 2. J- [riotte, old French; ristto, 
Italian. } 

1. Wild and loofe feftivity. 


When his headftrong riot hath no curb, 
When rage and hot blond are his counfellors, 
When means and Javith manners meet together, 
Oh! with what wings all his aff2@ion tly 
Tow’rd fronting peril and oppos'd decay. 

So fentelefs of expence, 
Nhat he will neither know how to m3intain it,’ 
Nor ceafe his flow of riot. Shat/peare. 

All now was turn'd to jollity and game, 

To luxury and riot, feat and dance. Milton. 


2. A fedition ; an uproar. 


Shakip. 


RIP 
Transform’d to ferpents all, as acceffories 
To his bold riot. Milton. 
3. Jo run Riot. To move or aft without 
control or reftraint. 
One man’s head runs rict upon hawks and dice. 
L' Eftrargee 
You never can defend his breeding, 
Who, in his fatyre’s running riot, 
Could never leave the world in quiet. Swift. 
To Riot. v.n. [riotter, old French, ] 
1. To revel; to be diffipated in luxurious 
enjoy ments. 
Let us walk honeftly asin the day ; not in ricting 


and drunkennefs, Romanse 
Now he exacts of all, waftes in delight, 
Riots in pleafure, and neglects the law. Danie’. 


2. To Juxuriate ; to be tumultuous. 
Thy life a long dead calm of fix’d repofe ; 
No pute that riors, and no blood that glows. Psp, 
3. To banquet luxurioufly. 
a. To raife a fedition or uproar. 
Rrorer. 2 f. [from rict. | 
te One who is diffipated in luxury. 
2. One who raifes an uproar or fedition, 
Rilotise, z. f. [from rior. ] Diifolutenefs 5 
luxury. Obfolete. 
From every work he challenged effoia 
For contemplation fake ; yst otherwife 
His life he led in lawful rjarife. Spenfer, 
Riorous. adj. [riotterx, Fr. from riot. | 
1, Luxurious; wanton; licentioufly feftive. 
What needs me tell their feafts and goodly guife, 


In which was nothing riotous nor vain. Spencre 
When ali our offices have been opprett 

With r-rous feedeisy 

] have retir’d me to a wafteful cock, 

And fet mine eyes at flow. Shakfpearte 


John came neither eating nor drinking, that isp 
far from the diet of Jerufalem, and other rictuws 
places, but fared coarfely. Brown, 

With them no riotexs pomp nor Afian train, 

T’ infe& a navy with their gaudy fears ; 
But war feverely like itfelf appears. 


2. Seditious ; turbulent. 

Rrotousty. adv. [from ristous. | 

1. Luxurioufiy ; with licentious luxury. 
He that gathereth by defrauding his own foul, ga- 


thereth for others that Niall {pend his goods riotor fye 
Eeclefiapicns. 


Dry dere 


2. Seditioufly ; turbulently. 
RioTOusNeEss. n. f. [from riotous.) The 


{tate of being riotous. 


To RIP. v. a. [hpypan, Saxon. ] 

1. To tear; to lacerate; to cut afunder by 
a continued a¢t of the knife, or of other 
force. 

You bloody Neros, rijping up the womb 
Of your dear mother England, bluth for fhame. 
Shakjpeare. 
Thou wilt dath their children, and rip up theic 
women with child. 2 Kings. 
The beatt prevents the blow, 
And upward rips the groin of his audacious foe. 
Dryden. 


2. To take away by laceration or cutting. 

Macduff was from his mother’s womb 
Untimely ripp'd. Sbakl[parre. 

Efculapius, becaufe ripped from his mother’s 
womb, was feigned to be the fon of Apollo, AHuaywe 

Rip this heart of mise 
Out of my breat, and hew it for a coward’s. Oway. 

The confcious hufband,whom like fymptoms fe:ze, 

Charges on her the guilt of their difeafe ; 

Attecting tury acts a madman’s part, F 

He'll rip the fatal fecret from her heart. Grasrvilies 
3. To difclofe; to fearch out; to tear up; 

to bring to view. 

Let it be lawful for me to rip up to the very bot- 
tom, how and by whom your difcipline was planted, 
at fuch time as this age we live in began to make filt 
trial thereof, Hooker. 

You rip up the original of Scotlands = Speyer, 
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This ripping up of anceftors is very pleafing unto 
me, and indeed favoureth of fome reading. Spenfer. 
They ripped up all that had been done trom the 
beginning of the rebe}ion. Clarendon, 
The relations confidering that a trial would rip 
up old fores, and difcover things not fo much to the 
reputation of the deceufed, they dropt their defign. 
Arbuthnot, 

RIPE. adj, [ripe, Saxon; riip, Dutch.] 
1. Brought to perfedtion in growths ma- 

ture, 
Miacberh 
Is ripe for Making, and the pow'rs above 


Put on their inftruments. Shak/peare. 
Their fruit is improfitable, not ripe to car. 

MWifdom, 

So may’ft thou live, till, like rige fruit, thou 


drop 
Into thy mother’s lap, or be with eafe 
Gather’d, not harthly pluck’d, for death mature. 
’ Milter, 
2, Refembiing the ripenefs of fruit. 
Thofe happiett finiles, 
That play’d on her ripe lip, feem'd not to know 
What gucits were in her eyes, which parted thence, 


As pearls trom diamonds dropt. Shak/peare. 
3. Complete ; proper for ufe. 
I by letters hall direct your courfe, 
When time is ripe. Shak/peare. 


4 Advanced 
quality. 


There was a pretty rednefs in his lips, 
A little riper and more lufty red 
Than that mix’d in his checks. 
O carly sipe ! to thy abundant ftore, 
What could advancing age have added mere ? 
Dryden. 


to the perfection of any 
Shak/peare. 


. Fintfhed ; confummate. 
Beafts are in fenfible capacity as ripe even as men 
themfelves, perhaps more ripe, Heoker. 
He was a fcholar, and a ripe and good one. 
y J Shakjpeare. 
6. Brought to the point of taking effect; 
fully matured, 
He thence thal! come, 
When this world’s diffolution thall be r‘pe. Milton. 
While things were juit rise tor a war, the cantons, 
their protectors, interpoled as umpires in the quarrel. 
A Addifon. 
7. Fully qualified by gradual improvement. 
At thirteen ycars old he was ripe for the univerfity. 
Feil, 
Rise for heav’n, when fate Æneas calls, 
Then ihale thou bear him up, fublime, to me. 
Dryden. 
Jo RIPE. v. 2e [from the adjedtive.] To 
ripen; to grow ripe; to be matured. 
Ripen is now ufed. 
From hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
And then from hour to hour we rot and rot. Shak/. 
Slubber uot bufinefs for my fake, Baffanio; 
But Ray the very riping of the time. Sbukfpeare, 
Though no ftone tell thee what I was, yet thou, 
In my grave’s infide, fee what thou art now; 
Yet thou’rt not yet fo good, till us death lay 
To ripe and mellow there, w’ are {tubborn clay. 
Donne. 


To Ripe. v. a. To mature; ta make 


ripe. 

He is retir’d, to ripe his growing fortunes, 

To Scotland. Shakfpeare. 
Ry/peiy. adv. [from ripe.) Maturely ; at 

the fit time. 

It fits us therefore ripely; 
Our chariots and our horlcmeu be in readinefs. 
Shakfpeare. 

Jo Ri'ven. ve ue [from ripe.] Yo grow 
~ ripe; to be matured. 

This is the ate of man; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow bloffoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him; 
“The third day comes a froft, a killing fro:t ; 

And whea he thinks, good eafy man, full furely 
His greatnefs is a ripening, nips his root ; 
And thea he falls as | do. 

Atore the four grape is rifening in the dower 


I aieh. 


Shakjpeare. 


RPA} S 


The pricking of a fruit, before it ripeneth, ripens 
the fruit more fuddenly. Bacon. 
‘Irees, that ripen latet, bloffom fooncit; as 
peaches and cornelians; and it is a work of provi- 
dence they bloflom fo foon ; for otherwife they could 
not have the fun long cnough to rifen. Bacon. 
Melons on beds of ice aré taught to bear, 
And (trangers to the fun yet ripen here. Granville, 
| To Ri'ven. wv a. To mature; to make 
ripe. 
_ My father was no traitor; 
And that Ill prove no better men than Somerfet, 
Were growing time once ripien'd to my will, Shukf. 
When to ripen’d manhocd he fall grow, 
The greedy failor Mall the {cas forego. 
That I fettled 
Your father in his throne, was for your fake, 
l Icft th’? acknowledgement for time to riper, 


Dryden, 
The genial fun 
Has daily, fince his courfe begun, 
Kejoic’d the metal to refine, 
And ripen'd the Peruvian mine. Aldifon, 


Be this the caufe of more than mortal hate, 
The recht fucceeding time thall riper into fate Pope. 

Were elements heve lott their ules; 

Air ripens rot, nor earth produces. Suift. 
RIPENESS. 2. /. [from ripe. | 
1. ‘The ftate of being ripe; maturity. 
They have compared it to the ripenc/s of fruits. 
Wijeman. 

Lile matter is depofited in the abfcefs, before it 

arrives towaids ats ripenc/s. Skarp, 
2. Full growth. 

Time, which made them their fame out-live, 

To Cowley Icarce did ripene/s give. Denham, 
30 Perfection ; completion. , 

To this purpole were thofe harmonious tunes of 
pfalins devited for us, that they, which are either 
in years but young, or touching perfection of virtue 
as yet not growa to ripenc/s, might, when they 
think they ‘ing, learn. Heoker. 

This royal infant promifes 
Upon this land a thoufand thoufand bleffings, 
-Wluch time thall bring to ripene/s. Shak/peare, 
I to manhood am arriv’d fo near, 
Aud inward ripenejs doth mach lefs appear, 
That fome more timely happy fpirits imdu’th. 
A Liston. 
4. Fitnefs ; qualification. 
Men muf endure 
Their going hence, ev'n as their coming hither: 
Ripene/s is all. Shak{peare. 


Ri’pper.x. /. [from rip.] One who rips; 
one who tears; one who lfacerates. 

To R1Y'PPLE. w. e To fret on the furface, 
as water {wiftly running. 


RiipToweL. #. f. A gratuity, or reward | 


given to tenants, after they had reaped 
their lord’s corn. Bailey. 
To RISE. vw m pret. refe; part. rifen, 
Cowley has rifs, for rofe; fo has Foufon. 
[myan, Saxon; reifen, Dutch. ] 
te To change a jacent or recumbent, to an 
erect pofture. 


I have feen her rife from her bed, and throw her 

night-gown upon her. Sbakfp care, 

‘The archbrfhop received him fitting, for, taid he, 

I am too old to rife. Earl of Orrery. 
2. To get up from reft. 

Never a wife leads a better life than the does; do 
what the will; go to bed when the lift; rife when 
fhe lift. Shatfpeare. 

As wild affes in the defert. go they forth to their 
work, rising betimes for a prey. Fob. 

lhat is to live, 
To reft fecure, and not rife up to grieve, Daaniel, 

Thy manfion wants thee, Adam, rife. AZiltcn. 

3. To get up from a fall. 
‘True in our fall, 
Falfe in our prémis’d rifing. 
4. Lo fpring; to grow up. 
‘They imagine 
For one forbidden tree a multitude, 
Now ris’ to work them farther woe, ATilton. 
5. To gain elevation of rank or fortune. 


Miltcn, 


D» yden. 


RIS 


Some rife by fin, and fome by virtue fall. 3424. 
If they rife not with their fervice, ‘they will make 
their fervice fall with them. Bacon, 
Vo rife i’ th’ world, 
No wife man that's honclt thould expect. Oster. 
Thofc, that have been raifed by fome great mı- 
nifer, trample upon the fleps by which they rie 
to rival him. dould. 


6. To fwell. 


If the bright fpot ftay in his place, it isa réfrg 


of the burning. Leviticus. 


7. To afcend; to move upward, 


T'he fap in old trees is not fo frank as to rife all to 
the boughs, but tircth by the way, and putteth out 
mois. Baton. 

[F two plane polifh'd plates of a polifh'd looking- 
glafs be laid together, fo that their fides be parzlle!, 
and at a very fmall diftance from onc another, and 
then their lower edges be dipped into water, the 
water will rife up between them, | Newton, 

8. To break out from below the horizon. 


as the fun. 
He makcth the fur to rife onthe evil and the 
good. Matthew... 
He affrmeth, that tunny is fat upon the ri/ing of 
the Pleiades, and departs upon Arcturus, Brown, 
Whether the fun 
Rife on the earth, or earth rife on the fun. Adilion. 
9. ‘Lo take beginning; to come into cxilt- 
ence or notice. 
Only he fpoke, and every thing that iss 


Out of the fruittul womb of nothing ris. Cctv-cy. 
10. To begin to att. 
High winds began to rife. Milton. 


With Vulcan's rage the rifng winds confpire, 

And near our palace rolls the floud of bre.» Deyden. 
11. ‘lo appear in view. 

The poet muft lay out all his ftrength, that his 
words may be glowing, and-that every thing he de- 
fciibes may immediately prefent itfelf, and rije up 
to the reader’s view. Addijon, 

12, To change a ftation ; to quit a fiege. 

He, rifing with fmall honour from Ginza, and 

fearing the power of the chrittians, was gone. 
Kuclies. 
13. To be excited; to be produced. 

Indeed you thank’d me; but a nobler gratitude 

Rofé in her foul ; tor from that hour fhe lov’d me. 
Otway. 

A thought rofe in me, which often perplexes mea 

of contemplative natures. Speciator. 


14. To break into military commotions 3 


to make infurreétions. 
Atour heels all hell thould rife 


With blackelt infurretion. Milor. 
Numidia’s fpacious kingdom lies 
Ready to rife at its young prince’s call. Addifun. 


No more thall nation againft nation rifè, 
Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes. 


P ofe. 


Ic. To be roufed; to be excited to action. 
Who will rifeup for me againtt evil-doers? or 
who will and up tor me againtt the workers of ini- 


uity ? Pfans. 
Gather together, come againit, and rife up tothe 
battle. Jeremiah. 


16. To make hoftile attack. 

If any man hate his neizhbour, lie in wait, and 
rife up againft him, „and imite him mortally, and 
ficeth into one of thele cities, the elders of his city 
Mall fetch him thence. l Deuteronomy, 

17. To grow more or greater in any 
refpect. 

A hideous gabble ri/es loud 
Among the builders. AD ox. 

The great duke rfes on them in his demands, and 
will not be fatisfied with lefs than a huadred thou- 
fand crowns, and aloleinn enibafly to beg pardon. 

Aduifon. 
18. To increafe in price. 

Bullion is rifex to fix thillings and five pence the 
ounce; i. e. that aa ounce of uncoined filver will 
exchange for an ounce and a quarter of coined filver. 

K Locses 
Ig. To be improved. 
From tuch an untainted couple, we can hope to 


STENE 


RIS 


hove our family rife to ita ancient fplendour of face, 
air, countenance, and hape. 
20. To elevate the ftyle. 
Your author always will the beft advife, 
Fall when he falis, and when he rifes, vife. 
Ku commen. 


Tatler. 


21. To berevived from death. 
After 1 am rifen again, | will go before you. 
Mathew. 
The ftars of mom fall fee him rife 
Out of his grave. 
22. To come by chance. 
As they ’gan his library to view, 
And antique regilters for to avile, 
There chanced to the prince’s hand to rife 
An ancient book. k 
23. To be elevated in fituation. 
He bar’d an ancient oak of all her boughs; 
Thea ona vifizg ground the trunk he plac`d, 
Which with the tpoils of tis dead foe he grac‘d. 
Dryden, 
A houfe he faw upon a rifrg. Addiiun. 
Ath, on banks or rifing grounds near rivers, wili 
thrive exceedingly. Mortime-. 

Rise. xe /. [trom the verb. ] 

1. The aét of rifing, locally or figuratively. 

2. The aét of mounting froin the ground. 

In leaping with weights, the arms are Gih cat 
backwards and then forwards, with fo much the 
greater force; forthe hands go backward before they 
take their 7//ee Bacon. 

3. Eruption ; afcent. 

“ Upon the candle’s going out, there is a fudden rie 
of water; for the flame filling no more place, the 
air and water fucceed. Bacon. 

The hill fubmits itfelf 
In fmall defcents, which do its height beguile; 
And fometimes maunts, but fo as billows play, 
Whofe rife not hinders, but makes thort our wav. 
Dryden. 

4. Place that favours the aét of mounting 
aloft. 

Rais*d fo high, from that convenient rife 
She took her fight, and quickly reach’d the fkies. 

Creech. 

Since the arguments againft them rife from com- 
mon received opinions, it happens, in controverfial 
Gifcourfes, as ıt does in the affaultiog of towns, 
where, if the ground be but frm, whereon the bate 
teries are erected, there is no farther inquiry of 
whom it is borrowed, fo it affords but a fit rive for | 
the prefent purpofe. Lecke. 

. Elevated place. 

Such a rife, as doth at once invite 
A pleafure, and a reverence from the fight. Dexbam. 

6. Appearance as of the fun in the caf. 

Phebus! flay; 
The world to which you fy fo faft, 
From us to them ca pay your hafte 
With no fuch objeet, and falute your rife _ 
With no fuch wonder, as De Mornay’s eyes. 


Wadler. 


Miton. 


Spenicr. 


». Increafe in any refpedt, 
8. Increafe of price. 
Upon a breach with Spain, muft be confidered the 
freient ftate of the king’s treafure, the ri% or tall 
that may happen in his conttant revenue by a Spanifh 


war. Temple. 
The bithops have had fhare in the gradual rife of 
lands. Swift. 


g. Beginning; original. 
le has its ri/etfrom the lazy admonitions of thofe 
who give rules, and propofe exampies, without join- 
ing practice with their inftructions. Locke. 
All wickednefs taketh its rife from the heart, and 
the defign and intention with which a thing ts done, 
frequently difcriminates the goodnels or evil of the 
alton. Neif-n. 
Eis reputation quickly peopled it, and gave rife 

to the sepublick, which calls itlelt after his name. 
i Adaifon. 
to. Elevation; increafe of found. 
In the ordinary rifes and falls of the voice, there 
tall ont to be two becmalis between the unifon and 

the diapafon. 

Riser. The part. of To rife. 


Riser. n. f. [from nife.} Onc that rifes. 


Bacon. 


RIV 


The ile Alex, where the palace ftands 
Qi th’ early ritr, with the rofy hands,. 
Adtive Aurora; where the loves to dance. Chapman. 
Ristriurry. 2. f. (from rifble.] The 
quality of laughing. 

How comes lownefs of ftile t te fo much the 
propriety of fatyr, that without it a poet can be no 
more a fatyrilt, than without riféility he can be a 
man. Dryden. 

Whatever the philofophers may talk of their 97/:- 
bility, neighing is a more noble expreffion than 
laughing. Arbuthnot. 

RI'SIBLE. adi. Criftble, Fr. riftbilis, Lat.) 
1. Having the faculty or power of laughing. 

We are in a merry world, langhing is our bufinels; 
as if, becaufe it has been made the definition of man 
that he is ribe, his manhood conûfted in nothirg 
ele. ; Government of 102 Tongue. 

2. Ridiculous; exciting laughter. 
Risk. z. 4 [vijgue, Fr. riefg, Spani.) 
Hazard; danger; chance of harm. 

Some run the r#f of an abiolute ruin for the gain- 
ing ot a prefent fupply. L Eptrauge. 

When an infolent defpifer of difciplire, nurtured 
into contempt of all order by a long ri% of licence, 
fhall appear before a church governor, feverity and 
relolution are that gove-nor’s virtue. South. 

By allowing himfelf in what is innacent, he would 
tun the rik of being betrayed into what is not fo. 

Atterbury. 

An innocent man ought not to run an equal vik 

with a guilty one. Clariffa. 
Jo Riss. ve a. [rifguer, Fr.) To hazard; 
tu put to chance; to endanger. 

Who would hope new fame to raife, 

Or risk his well-eftablifhed praife, 

That, his high genius to approve, 

Had drawn a George or carv’d a fove?  §Aadifox. 
Ri'sker. ze f. [irom ry. | He who rifks. 

He thither came, t’ oblerve and fruoak 
What courfes other rikers took. 

Riss. ‘The obfolete preterit of rife. 

Rifs not the confular men and left their places, 
So foon as thou fat’it down; and fled thy fide ? 

Ben fonfon. 
RITE. z. fi [rit, Fr. ritus, Lat.] Solemn 
act of religion ; external obfervance. 

The ceremonies, we have taken from fuch as 
were before us, are not things that belong to this or 
that fect, but they are the ancient rites and cuitome 
of the church. Elooker. 

It is by God confecrated into a facrament, a holy 
rite, a means of conveying to the worthy receiver 
the benenits of the body and blood of Chritt. 

Harmon. 

When the prince her fun'ral rites had paid, 

He plow'd the Tyrrhene feas, Dryden. 

Ri'ruat. adj. [rituel, Fr.) Solemnly cere- 
monious; done according to fome religi- 
ous inftitution. 

Inftant I bade the priefts prepare 
The ritual facrificey and folemn pray’r. Prior, 

If to tradition were added, certain cooftant riwai 
and emblematical obfervances, as the emblems were 
exprefiive, the memory of the thing recorded wouid 
remain. Forbes. 

RITUAL. 2. f. [from the adjective.] A 
book in which the rites and obfervances 
of religion are fet down. 

An heathen ? ¿rual could not inftruct a man better 
than thefe feveral pieces of antiquity in the particu- 
lar ceremonies, that attended diferent facritices. 

Addifon. 
[from ritval,| One 


Butler. 


Ri'rUALIST. nf. 
killed in the ritual, 


RI'VAGE. n. fa [Fr.] A bank; a coaft, 
Not in ufe. 
Think 
You ftand upon the rivuge, and behold 
A city on th’ incanftant billows dancing ; 
For fo appears this ficct. Shakfpeare. 
RIVAL. n, J. [rivalis, Latin. } 


1. One who is in purfuit of the fame the 
which another man purfues; a compeil- 


LOS. 


aa 


| 


Í 
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l 


RIV 


Oh love! thou ternly doft thy pow’r maimein, D 
And wilt not bear a rivu/ in thy reign; Z 
Tyrants and thou all feliowthip difdain. Diyaden. D 

2, A competitor in love. 

She faw her father was grown her adverfe pariv, 

and yet her fortune fuch as the muli lavour her rica o 
Sidni y, 
France and Burgundy, 

Great riva/s in our younger daughter’s love. Shakh 

Your sivai’s image ‘r your worth I view; 

And what Viov'd in nim, ecem in you.Granvile, 
Ri'vac. adje Standing in competition; 

making the fame claim; emulous. 
Had { but the-means 

To hold arval place with one of them, 

1 fnould be fortunate. Shakfpeare. 

Equal in years, and rival in renown 
Wita Epaphus, the youthful Phactoa 


Like hono:ir claims. Dryers 
You bark to be employ’d, 
While Venus is by rival dogs enjoyed. Dryden, 


Jo RIVAL. v. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To and in competition with another ; 
to oppofe. 
Thofe, that have been raifed by the intereft of 
fome great minilter, trample upon the fteps by which 


they rite, to rival him in his gicatuefs, and at length 
ttep into his place. Souths 


2. To emulate; to endeavcur to equal or 
excel. 

Ambitious fool! with horny hoofs to pafs 
O’er hollow arches ot refounding brafs; 
To rivai thunder in its rapid courie, 
And imitate inimitable force. 

O chou, too great to rival or to praife, 
Forgive, lamented fhade, thefe duteous lays. 
Lee had thy hre, and Congreve had thy wit; 
And copyift, here and there, fome likenefs hit; 
But none poffefs’d thy graces, ind thy eafe; 
In thee alone ’twas natural to pleafe | 


Ty RIVAL., we % 
Out of ufe. 


Dryden, 


arife 


To be competitors. 


Burgundy, 
We firft addrefs’d tow’rd you, who with this king 
Have rival'd for our daughter. Shakfpeare. 


Riva'tity.?a. f. (rivalitas, Lat. from 
Ri'vaLeye rival,| Competition ; 
emulation. 

It is the privilege of pofterity to fet matters right 


between thole aniagonilts, who, by their siva/ry tor 
greatnefs, divided a whole age. sdddijon, 


RilvaLsHip. ze fa [from rival,] The fate 
or character of a rival. 

To RIVE, v. a. pret. rived; part. river. 
[nype, broken, Saxon ; riven, Dutch; 
river, French, to drive.] To fplit; to 
cleave ; to divide by a blunt intrument ; 
to force in difruption. 

At his haughty helmet 
So hugely ftiuek, that it the tteel did rive 
And cle{t his head. Sperfer, 
The varlet at his phaiat was grieved fore, 
That his deep wounded heart in two did rive. 
Speafer. 
Through riven clouds and molten firmament, 
The herce three-torked engine makiog way, 
Bath lofty towers and higheit trees hath renr. 
Spenfere 
O Cicero! 

1 have feentempefts, when the fcolding winds 

Have riv'd the knotty oaks; but ne'er till now 

Did l go through a tempelt dropping fire. Sbak/p. 
As or @he ftood efcap'd from cruel fight, 

Sore toif"d, his riven arms to havock hewn. Afili o. 
The neighbouring forefts, formerly fhaken and 

riven with the thunder-bolts of war, did envy the 


fweet peace of Druina. Howel. 
Had I not been blind, I might have feen 
Yon riven oak, the faire of the green. Dryden. 


Let it come; 
Let the fierce light’ning blait, the thunder rAve me. 
Rowe, 
To Rive.v. x To be fplit; to be divided 
by violence, 


RT y 


_ Freeftone rives, fplits, and breaka in any direc- 
tion. Hosdwar.d. 
Go Rive, for derive or dire?. Not uled. 
Ten thoufand French have ta'en the facrament, 
To vive their dangerous artiller 
Upon no chriftian foul but Englith Talbot. Séat/. 
Jo River, v.a. (zenipled, Sax. corru- 
gated, rumpled.) ‘Yo contract into 
wrinkles and corrugations. 
we droop'd the fading flow’rs, their beauty 
cd, 
And clos’d their Gckly eyes and hung the head, 
And rizvel'd up with heat, lay dying in theicbed. 
Dryden, 
And fince that plenteous autumn now is patt, 
Whofe grapes and peaches have indulge’ your tafte, 
Tuke in good part, framour poor poet’ board, 
Such rize/'/ fruits as winter can òrd. Dryden. 
Alum ttipticks, with contractine pow’r, 
Shrink his thineflence like a rived'd flow’r. Pope. 
Riven. ‘The part.of rive. 
River. x /. (riviere, Fr. rivs, Lat.) 
A land current of water bigger than a 


brook. 

Ít is a moft beautiful country, being ftored | 
throughout with many goodly rivers, replenithed | 
with all forts of hth. Spenfer. 

The ħrit of taele rivers has been celebrated by 
the Latin poet for the gentlenels of its courfe, 2s the 
other tor its rapidity. Addifon, 

River-DrRaGon. sf. A crocodile. A 
name given by Milton to the king ot 
Egypt. 

Thus with ten wounds 
The river-dragentam'dat length, tubmits 
To lethisfojournersdepart. Paradife Lop. 
Ri'verer. n. f» (diminutive of river.] A 


{mail ftream ; a rill. 
Bringing all their riverers in, 


There ends; a new fong to begin. Drayton. 
Calls down riveret from her { pring, 
Their quesa upon her way to bring. Drayton, 


River-cop. x. Jj Tutelary deity of a 


river. 
His wig hune as ftrait as the hair of a river-god 
ring from the water. Arbuthnot. 
River-Horse. 2. f. Hippopotamus. 
Rofe, 
As plants ambiguous between fea and land, 
The river-burfe and {caly crocodile. Milton. 


Ri'ver. 2. f. [river, Fr. to break the point 
of a thing; todrive.] A faltening pin 


clenched at both ends. 
The armourers accomplithing the knights, 
With buty hammers clofing rivets ups 


Give dreadful note of preparation. Shat/{peare. 
Thy s:mour 

PIL froth, and unlock the rrvers all, 

Bute Pil be matter of it. Shat{peare. 


Though Waleria’s fair, and though the loves me 
tao, 
*Gainit her my foul is srm’d on every part; 
Yet there are fecret rivets ta my heart, 
Where Berenice’s charms have found the way, 
Subtle as ligbtnings. Dryden. 
The verte in tafyion is, when numbers flow 
So {mooth and equal, that no tight can dnd 
"The rivet, where the polith’d piece was join’d 
Dryden. 
The rivets of thofe wings inclos’d 
Fit not each other. Dryden, 
This intrument fhould move eafy upon the river, 
Sharp. 
JoRi'ver. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To falten with rivets. 
This man, 

ifall our Gre were out, would fetch down new 

Out of the hand of Jove; and rivet him 

To Caucafus, thould he but frown. Ben Fonfon. 
2. To fatten ftrongly ; to make immove- 

able. 

You were to blame to part with 
A thing (tuck on with oaths upon your finger, 
And riveted with faith unto your neh., SLat/p. 


ROA 


Why thould 1 write this downy that's riverted, 
Screw'd to my mem’ry ? Shakipeare. 

What ove party thought to rivet to a fettednefs 
by the influence of the Scots, that the other reels, 

King Charles. 

Vill fortune’s fruitlefs fpite had made it known, 
Her blows not hook but réierted his throne. Dryd. 

Thus hath God not only rivetied the notion of 
him‘clf into our natures, but likewile made , the 
belief of his being, receffary to the peace of our 
minds and happinets ot fociety, Tillotfon. 

lf the eye fees thofe things rizerted which are 
loofe, where will you begin to rectily the miftake ? 

Locke. 

Where we ule words of a loofe ard wandering 
fignification, hence tuilows miltake and error, which 
thole masinis, brought as proofs to ettablith propo- 
fitions, wherein the terms ttand for undetermined 
ideas, do by their authority confirm and rivet. 

Locke. 

Rivet and nail me where I ttand, ye pow’rs! 

Cungreve. 
They provoke him to the rage 
Of fangs and claws, and, ttooping from your horfe, 
Rivet the panting favage to the ground. Addifon. 

A fimilitude of nature and manners, an fuch a 
degree as we are capable of, mult tie the holy knot, 
and river the triendthip between us, Attcrury. 
. To drive or clench a rivet. 

In rivetting, the pin you rivet in fhould ftand 
upright to the plate you rivet it upon; for if it do 
not tand upright, you will be forced tofetit upright, 
after itis riveted. Mexon, 


Ri'vu.er. wf. [rivulus, Lat.] A {mall 


river; a brook; a ftreamlet. 
By fountain or by thady rivulet, 

He fought them. Milton. 
‘The veins, where innumerable little rivw/ers have 
their confluence into the common channel ot the 
blood. Bentley, 
I faw the rivelet of Salforata, formerly called 
Albula, and {melt the ftench thatrifes from its water, 
which Martial mentions. Addifon. 
RIXDO'LLAR. 2. J> A German coin, werth 
about four fhillings and fixpence ftexling. 
Diet. 


RoacH. # f. [from rutilus, Lat. red- 


haired. ] 

A sach isa filh of no great reputation for his 
dainty tafe: his fpawn is accounted much better 
than any other part of him: he is accounted the 
water fheep, for his fimplicity and toolifhnefs ; and 
itis noted, that roaches recover Arength, and grow 


in a fortnight after fpawning. Walton, 
If a gudgeon meet a roach, 

He dare not venture to approach g 

Yet tull Le leaps at mies. Swift, 


Roan. xz. f. (rade, Fr. route, Fr. route is 
via trita. | 
1, Large way; path, 

Would you not think him a madman, who, 
whilft he might eafily ride on the beaten road way, 
should trouble himfelf with breaking up ot gaps ? 

Suckling, 

To God’seternal houfe direct the way, 

A broad and ample road. Milton. 

"Ihe liberal maa dwells always in the road. Feil, 

‘Vo be indifferent whether we embrace talfehood 
or truth. is the great road to error. Locke. 

Could (tupid atums, with impetuous fpeed, 

By dilf’rent reads and adveite ways proceed, 
That here they might encounter, heie unite. 
blackmore. 

There is but one road by which to climb up. 

Addijon. 
2. [rade, Fre] Ground where (hips may 


anchor. 

I fhould be ftill 
Peering in maps for ports and roads; 
And every objećt that might make ine fear 
Misfortune to my ventures. Sbhak/{peare. 

About the ifland are many roads, but only one 
harbour. Sandys. 
3. Inroad; incurfion. 
The Volfcians ftand 


Ready, when time fhall prompt them, to make road 


U pon’s again. Shakjpeare. 


ROA 


Cafon was defirous of the fpoil, for he was, hy 


the former read into that country, famous and riche 
Knolles. 


The king of Scotland, fceing none came in to 
Perkin, turned his enterprize inte 2 read, and waited 
Northumberland with ħre and ford. Bacen. 

. Journey. ‘The word feems, in this 
fenfe at leal, to be derived from rode, 
the preterit of ride: as we fay, a fhort 
ride; an cafv ride. 

With eafy roads he came to Leicefter, 

And lodg’d in the abbey. Shakfprare, 

He from the eatt his flaming rcad begins. 

Nilton. 

. The aQ, or flate of travelling. 

Some taken from their fhops and farms, others 
from their fports acd pl-afures, thefe at fuits of law, 
thofe at gaining tables, fome on the road, others at 
their own fire-fides. Lau. 

To ROAM. v. n. [romigare, Italian, See 
Room.] ‘To wander without any cer- 
tain purpofe; to ramble ; to rove; to 
play the vagrant. It is imagined to 
come from the pretences of vagrants, 
who always faid they were going to 
Rome. 

Five fummers have I fpent in fartheft Greece, 
Roaming clean through the bounds of Afia. 

Shakfpeare. 
Daphne roaming through a thorny wood. 
Sbak/pearce 

The lonely fox rcams far abroad, 

On fecret rapine bent, and midnight fraud. Prior. 

What were unenlighten’d man, 
A favage roaming through the woods and wilds 


In queit of prey. Thor fore 
To Roam. v. @ To range; to wander 
Over. 


Now fowls in their clay nets were couch’d, 
And now wild beafts came forth the woods to roam. 
Mitton, 
ROAMER. z. /. [from roam.|] A rover; 
a rambler; a wanderer; a vagrant. 


Roan. adj. (rouen, Fr.) 

Roan horfe is a horfe of a bay, forrel, or black 
colour, with grey or white fpots interfperfed very 
thick. Farvier’s Dictionary, 

To Roar. v. ». [nanan, Sax.) 
1. To cry as alion or other wild heaft. 

Roaring bulls he would him make to tame. 


Spenfere 
Warwick and Montague, perf 
That in their chains fetter’d the kingly lion, 
And made the torett tremble when they reur’d, 
Sbukjpeare, 
The young lions roured upon him, and yelled. 
‘feremiab. 
The death of Daphnis words and hills deplore, 
They calt the found to Libya’s defart thore, 
‘Tne Libyan lions hear, and hearing roar. 


Dryden. 
z2. To cry in diftrefs. 
At his nurfe’s tears 
He whin’d and r ar’ away your victory, 
‘That pages blufh’d at him. Shak fveare. 


Sole on the barren lands the fuff "ring chiet 
Roar'd out for angunth, and indule’d his gricf. 
Dryden. 
3. To found as the wind or fea, 
South, eaf, and welt, with mix'd confufion roar, 
And rowl the toaming billows to the fhorc. 
Dryden 
Loud as the wolves on Orca’s ttormy fteep, 
Howl to the roaring or the northern dep. 
» ‘Fo make a loud noite. 


“Ihe brazen throat of war had ceas’d to rzar. 
Milton, 


Pope. 


Confider what fatigues I’ve knowns 
How oft 1 crofs’d where carts and coaches row’, 
Gay, 
Roar. n.f- [from the verb. ] 
r. The cry of the lion or other beaft. 
The wonted rour is up, 
And-his continual through the teatous night. 
Themfene 


ROB 


4. An outerv of diitrefs. 
3. A clamour of merriment. 

Where be your gibes now ? your gambols? your 
fongs ? your flathes of merriment, that were wont to 
fet the table in a rcar ? ; Shakipeare. 

Fei 09 found of the wind or fea. 
The roar 
Of loud Evroclydon. 
_ Any loud noife. 
Drep throated engines belch'd, whofe roar 


i 


Philips, 


Jmbowel’d with outrageous noile the aire Wilton, 
Oit on a plat of tiling ground, 

Į hear the far-off curfew found, 

tver fame wide-water’d (hoar, 

Swinging flow with fullen roar. Ailton. 


When cannons did ditfule, 
Preventing pofts, the terror, and the news ; 
Our neighbvur princes trembled at their roar. 
Waller. 
The waters, lift’ning to the trumpet’s roar, 
Obey the fummons, and forfake the thore. 
Dryden. 
Roa'rer. x. fo [from roar.] A noify 
brutal man. 
The Englith roarers put down alt. Hiel. 
Roa'RY, adj. | better rory; rores, Latin.] 
Dewy. 
On Lebanon his foot he fet, 
And fhook his wings with roury May dews wet. 
Fairfax. 
Jo Roast. v. a. [rofir, rotir, Fr. rofen, 
Germ, zenoytud, Sax. roafted ; trom 
rafirum, Lat. a grate; to ronf, being, 
in its original fenfe, to broil on a 
gridiron. | 
s. To drefs meat, by turning it round 
before the fire. 
He roaffeth not that which he took in hunting. 
Decay of Ficty. 
Roafting and boiling are below the dignity of 


your office. Suvft. 
2. To impart dry heat to feh. 
Here elements have loft their ufes, 
Air ripens not, nor earth produces ; 
Fire will not roa/?, nor water boil. Swift. 


3. To drefs at the fire without water. 
In eggs boiled and roaffed, there is fcarce difer- 


ence to be difcerned. Bacon. 
4. To leat any thing violently. 
Rosfted in wrath and fire, 
He thus o’erfized with coagulate gore, 
Old Priam feeks. Shakfpeare. 


Roast, for roafted. 
He lott his ro2/? beef {tomach, not being able to 


touch a firloin. Addifon, 
And if Dan Congreve judges right, 

Roaf beef and ale make Britons fight. Frior. 
lt warns the cook-maid, not to burn 

‘The roaf? meat, which it cannot turn. Swift. 


To rule the Roast. Yo govern; to 
manage; to prefide. It was perhaps 
originally v/f, which fignified a tumult, 
to direct the populace. 
Where champions rudeth the roaf?, 
Their dailie diforder is molt. Tuffer. 
‘he new made duke, that ruses the roaft. 
Shakfpeare. 
Alma flap-dahh, is all again 
In ev'ry fnew, nerve, and vein; 
Runs here and there, like Hamlet's ghoft, 
While every where the rules the roaf. Prior. 


Ros. u. fe [1 believe Arabick.} Infpiilated 
juice. 
The infufion, being evaporated to a thicker con- 
fiftence, paffeth into u jelly, rob, extract, which con- 
tain all the virtues of the intufion. Arbuthnot. 


To ROB. v. a. [robber, old Fre robbare, 
Italian. | 

1, To deprive of any thing by unlawful 
forse, or by tecree theft; to plunder. 
To te robbed, according to the prefent 
nfe of the word, is to be injured by theft 
fecret or violent ; to rod, is to take away 


ROB 


ROC 


by unlawful violence ; and to /iea/, isto | Rone'RsMAN., Qee fa Inthe old flatutes, 


take away privately. 
Is’t not enough to break into my garden, 
Ard, like a thief, to come to rv my grounds, 
But thou wilt brave me with thele iawcy terms ? 
Shak/peare. 
Our fins being ripe, there was no preventing of 
God’s juftice from reaping that glory in our cala- 
mities, which we 7cbéc@ him of in our profperity. 
King Charles. 
I have not here defigned to rob him ct any part 
of that commendation, which he has fo jultly 
acquired from the whole author, whofe fragments 
only fall to my portion. Dryden, 
The water nymphs lament their empty urns, 
Beotia, robb’d of filver Dirce, mourns. Addijon. 
2. To fet free; to deprive of fomething 
bad. Ironical. 
Our houfe is hell, and thou a merry devil, 
Didit rch itof fome tafte of tedioufnefs. Shak/peare. 
3. To take away unlawfully. 
Better be difdain’d of all, than fafhion a carriage 
to rob love from any. Shakfpeare. 
Procure, that the nourifhment may not be robbed 


and drawn away. Bacon. 
Nor will I take from any man his duc; 
But thus affuming all, he rcs from you. Dryden. 
Oh doute facrilege on things divine, 
To rob the relick, and detace the fhrine ! Drydev, 
Ro'BBER. z. f. [from roh.] One that 


plunders by force, or fteals by fecret 


means ; a plunderer ; a thief. 

Thefe hairs, which thou doft ravilh from my chin, 
Will quicken and accufe thee; I'm your hott; 
Waith robbers hands, my holpitable favour 
You fhould not ruffle thus. Shak/peare. 

Had’it thou not committed 
Notorious murderon thofe thirty men 
At Afcalon; 
Then, like a robber, ftrip’d'tt them of their robes. 
Milton. 

The robber muft run, ride, and ufe all the defpe- 
rate ways of cfcape ; and probably, after all, his fin 
betrays him to the gaol, and from thence advances 
him to the gibbet. South. 

Bold Prometheus did afpire, 
And (tole trom heav’n the feeds of fire ; 
A train of ills, a ghaftly crew, 
The robder’s blazing track purfue, Dryden. 

Publick robbcrs are more criminal than petty and 

common thieves. Davenant. 


Ro’ssery. x. f. [roberie, old Fr.from rob. | 
Theft perpetrated by force or with 
privacy. 

Thieves for their robbery have authority, 
When judges feal themfelves. Sbakfpeare. 
A tlorm cr robbery 
Shook down my mellow hangings. Shakfpeare. 
Some more effectual way might be found, for 
fuppreffing common thefts and robberies. Temple. 


Rose. x fi [robbe, Fr. robba, Stahian ; 
rauba, low Lat.) A gown ot ftate; a 
drefs of dignity. 

Through tatter?d cloaths fmall vices do appear; 
Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. Shak/peare. 

My Nan fhall be the queen of all fairies, 

Finely attir’d in a rode of white. Shakfpeare. 

The latt good king, whom willing Rome obey’d, 
Was the poor offspring of acaptive maid; 

Yet he thole robes of empire juitly bore, 
Which Romulus, our facred founder, wore. 
i Dryden. 

To Rope, v. a. [from the noun.) ‘To 
drefs pompoufly ; to invelt. 

What chnitian foldier will not be touched with a 
religious emulation, to fee an order of Jefus do fuch 
fervice for enlarging the chriftian borders: and an 
order of St. George only to rebe, and fealt, and per- 
form rites and obfei vances ? Bacon. 

There in long robes the royal magi ftand ; 
The fage Chaldzans 7c6' in white appear‘d, 
And Brachmans. Pope. 

Robed in loofe array (he came to bathe. 

Thomfcu. 

Ro'BERT. x. f. [geranium ruperti, Latia. | 

An herb ; ftork{bill. dinfworth. 


Roce RUSMAN. 


a fort cf bold and 
ficut robbers or night thieves, faid 10 be 
fo called from kobinhood, a famous 
robber. 

Ro’atn. Qu A frabecxla, 

Rosin-REp-BREAST, $  Lat.| Avbird 
fo named from his red breat; a rud- 
dock. 


Up a grove did fpring, green asin May, » 
When April had been maift ; upon whofe buthes 
The pretty rodrns, nightingales, and thrufhes 
Warbled their notes. Suckling. 

The robin-red-breaff, till of late had ret, 

And children facred held a martin’s neit. Pope. 
Rovo’rREous. adje [robur, Lat.] Made 
of oak. Did. 
ROBU'ST. Led. frobufius, Latin ; 
ROBU'STIOUS. §  vrobujfle, Fr. ] 
1. Strang; finewy ; vigorous ; forceful. 
Thefe redundant locks, 
Robufrious to no purpofe, duitring down, 
Vain monument of ttrength 
2. Roillerous ; violent ; unwieldy. 

The men fympathize with the mattifis, in rob fie 
ous and rough coming on. Shak/peure. 

It offends me to hear a robufliors periwig- pated 
fellow tear a p.flion to tatters, to very rags, to fplit 
the ears of the groundings. Sbukfpeare. 

While I was managing this young robuflious tel- 
low, that old fpark, who was nothing but tkin aud 
bone, flipt through my fingers. Dryden. 

Romp-loving mifs 
Is haul’d about in gallanery rodu/t. 
3. Requiring {trength, 

The tendernefs of a fprain remains a good while 
after, and leaves a latting caution in the man, not to 
put the part quickly again to any robu/i employ- 
ment. Lockes 

4. Robuftious is now only ufed in low lan- 
guage, and in a fenfe of contempt. 

Rospu’stness. ze fA [from robuft.] 
Strength ; vigour. 

Beet may conler a robyfinefs on my fon’s limbs, 
but will hebetate his intellectuals. Arbuthnot. 

RocamsBo'Le, 2 J. Sec GARLICK. 

Rocambole is a foit of wild garlick, otherwife 
called Spanith garlick; the feed is about the big- 
nels of ordinary peale. Mortimere 

Garlick, rocambole, and onions abound with a 
pungent volatile falte Arbuthnot. 

ROCHE-ALUM. ze f, [rocke, Fr. a rock. ] 
A purer kind of alum. 
Roche-alum is allo good. Mortimer. 
Ro'cuer. w. Ja (rochet, Fr. rochetum, from 
roccus, low Latin, a coat. | 
1. A furplice; the white upper garment 
of the prieft officiating. 

What zealous phrenzy did the fenate feize, 

That tare the relcher to fuch rags as thele ? 


Cleaveland. 
2. (rzbellio, Lat.] A filh. 
ROCK. x. f. [ roc, roche, Fr. rocca, Italian. | 
i. A vait mafs of ftone, fixed in the earth, 
The fplitung rocks cow'r’d in the finking fands, 
And would noi dath me with their ragged fides. 
Sha kjpeare. 
There be rock herbs; but thofe are where there 
is fome mould. Bacon. 
Dittilling fome of the tin€ted liquor, all that came 
over was as limpid and colourlefs as rock water, and 
the liquor remaining in the veifel dceply ceruleous. 
bovite 
Thefe leffer rocks, or great bulky ttones, are they 
not manitelt fragments ? Burizet. 
Of amber a nodulc, invefled with a coat, called 
rock amber. Wocdward. 
Pigeons or doves are of feveral forts; as wood 
pigeons and rock pigeons. Mortimer. 
Ye darkiome pines, that o'er yon rcets reclin’dy 
Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind. 
Pope. 
2. Protection; defence. A fcri; tural fente. 


Milton. 


Thomfon. 


- 


ROC 


R OD 


Though the reeds of Egypt break under the hand | Rocker. m. f, [eruca.] A plant. The 


of him that leans on them, yet the rock of Ifrael will 
be an everlafting Ray. | Kirg Charles. 
[rock, Danih; rocca, Italian; rucea, 
Spanith ; /pizrach, Dutch.) A dattaff held 
in the hand, from which the wool was 
fpun by twirling a ball below. 
A learned and a manly foul 
} purpos'd her; that fhould with even powers, 
The rock, the fpindle, and the theers, cuntroul 
Of deftiny, and fpin her own free hours. B. Yonfon. 
On the r£ a feanty meafure place 
Of vital Aax, and turn the wheel apace, Dryden, 
Flow from the rock my flax, and twiftly flow, 
Purfue thy thread, the fpindie runs below. Parnel. 
To Rock. v. a. [rocgucr, French. ] 
1.. To fhake ; to move backward-and for- 


ward. 

If, by a quicker racking of the enzine, the finoke 
were more Iwittly fhaken, it would, like water, 
vibrate to and tro. boyle. 

The wiad was laid; the whifp’ring found 
Was dumb; a riling earthquake rock’d the ground. 

Dryden. 

A living tortoife, being turned upon its back, 
Could help itfelf on!y by its neck and head, by puth- 
ing againft the ground to rock itfelf as in a cradle, to 
find out the fide towards which the inequality of the 
ground might more eafily permit to roll its fe 

ay. 
2. To move the cradle, in order to procure 
fleep. 
Come, take hand with me, 
And rock the ground whereon theie fleepers be. 


Shak/peare. 
Leaning her head upon my breatt, 
My panting heart rack’d her aileep. Suckling. 
My bloody refolutions, 
Like fick and froward children, 
Were rock'd aflcep by realan. Denham. 


While his fecret foul on Fianders preys, 
He recks the cradle of the babe of Spain. Dryden. 
High ia his hall, roct in achairof ttate, 
The king with his tempeituous council fate. 
Dryden. 
3. To lull; to quiet. 
Sleep rock thy brain, 
And never come mi.chance between us twain! 
á Sbaukfpeare. 
Jo Rock. ve n. To be violently agitated; 


to reel to and fro. 
The rocking town 
Supplants their footiteps ; to and fro they reel 
Aftonithed. Philips. 
l like this rocking of the battlements. Young. 
Rock-DOE. ~ fa A fpecies of deer. 

The rockedce breeds chiefly upon the Alps: a 
creature of admirable fwittnefs ; and may probably 
be that mentipned in the book of fob: her horns 
grow fometimes fo far backward, as to reach over 
her buttocks. Grew, 

Rock-ruBy, 2. /. A name given impro- 
perly by lapidaries and jewellers to the 
garnet, when it is of a very trong, but 
not deep red,- and has a fair cat of the 


blue. Hill, 
_ Reck-ruby is of a deep red, and the hardeít of all 
the kinds. Woodward. 


Rock-sart. wv. J> Mineral fale. 
Two pieces of tranfparent rock-fulr; one white, 
the other red. Woodward. 
Rocker. x. /. [from rock. ] One who rocks 
the cradle, 
His fellow, whothe narrow bed had kept, 
Was weary, and without a rocker flept. Dryden. 
Ro'CKET. 2. fe [rocchetto, Italian.) An 
artificial firework,being a cylindrical cafe 
of paper filled with nitre, charcoal, and 
fulphur, which mounts in the air toa 
confiderable height, and there burfts. 
Everyrocket ended ina conftellation, ftrowing the 
air with a Jhower of filver {pangles. Addifen. 
When bonfires blaze, your vagrant works thall rife 


Jn tockessy Ull they reach the wond’ring tkies. 
Garid. 


DN 


whole plant hath a peculiar fetid fmell. 
Miller. 


Recke is one of the fallet furniture. AZ rtimer. 


Ro'cxvess. adj. [from rock.] Being with- 


out rocks. 
A cryital_ brook 
Is weedlefs all above, and rocklefs all below. Dry. 


Ro'cxrose. x. fe [rock and rofe.) A plant. 


Ro’CKWoOkK. 


n. fe [rock and work. ] 
Stones fixed in mortar, in imitation of 
the afperitics of rocks. A natural wall 


of rock. 
The garden is fenced on the lower end, bya 
natural mound of rock work. Addifen. 


Ro'cky. adj. [trom rock, } 
1, Full of rocks. 


Val de Compare prefenteth her rocky mountains. 
Sandys. 
Make the bold prince 

Through the cold north, and rccky regions run. 

Waller. 
The vallies he reftrains 
With rocky mountains, Dryden. 
Nature lodges her treafures in recky ground. 

Lecke. 


z. Refembling a rock. 


Such deftruction to withftand, he oppos’d the rocky 


orb 
Of tenfold adamant, his ample fhield. Milton, 


3. Hard; ftony ; obdurate. 


I, like a poor bark, of fails and tackling refr, 
Ruth all to pieceson thy rocky bofum, Shak/peare, 


Ron. z. f. | roede, Dutch. } 
1. A long twig. 


R 
R 


To RoDOMUNTA'DE. V. 7. 


R 


| ROG 
thefe infruments of divine di/pleafure, are thrown 
into the fire. Aiterbu'y. 

A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod; 

An honeit man’s the nobleit work of God. Pope. 
ope. ‘The pret. of ride. 

He in paternal rcde, Milon. 
ovoMONTA'DE. ze f. [from a boaftful 
boilterous hero of Ariofto, called Redo- 
monte ; rodemontade, French. | An empty 
noify blufter or boaft; a rant. 

He only feryes to be the {port for his company ; 
for in thefe gamefome days men will give him hints, 
whigh may pul him upon his rodemontudes. 

x CGovernmeni of the Tongue. 

The libertines of painting have no other model 
but a rodomontade genius, and very irregular, which 
violently hur ies them away. Drydex. 

He talks extravagantly in his paflion, but u I 
would quote a hundred paffages in Ben fonfon’s 
Cethegus, I could thew that the rodemontades of 
Almanezor are neither fo irrational nor impomble, for 
Cethegus threatens to deitroy nature. Dryden. 
[from the 
noua.] To brag thrafonically ; to boaft 
like Rodomonte. 

OE. x. f- [na, pa-deon, Saxon. | 

A fpecies of deer, yet found in (the 

Highlands of Scotland. 
He would him make 
The roe bucks in their flight to overtake. Spen/er. 


Thy greyhounds are fleeter than the roe. `Sbakf. 
They were as {wift as the roes upon the mountains. 

t Chronicles. 

Procure mea Trogiadyte footman, who can catch 

a roe at his full fpeed. Arbuthnot and Pupe. 


2. The female of the hart. 


Some chufe a hazle 72d of the fame year’s (hoot, | 


and this they bind on to another ftraight ftick of any 
wood, and walking fofdy over thole places, where 
they fufpect the bowcls of the earth to be enriched 
with metals, the wand will, by bowing towards it, 
difcover it. Boyle. 


z. A kind of {ceptre. 


Sh’ had all the royal makings of a queen ; 
As holy oil, Edward Contcfibr’s crown, 
he red and bird of peace. Shak/peare. 
The patt’ral Teed of Hermes, or his opiate rod. 
Milton. 
O gentle fleep, I ery’d, 
Why is thy gift to me alone deny’d ? 
MilJett of beings, friend to ev’ry clime, 
Where hes my error, what has been my crime ? 
Beafts, birds and cattle feel thy balmy rod ; 
‘The drowfy mountains wave, and feem to nod: 
The torrents ceafe to chide, the feas to roar, 
And thehuth’d waves recline upon the fhore. 
Harte. 


3. Any thing long and flender. 


Let the filherman 


Increafe his tackle, and his rod retie. Gay, 
Hatte, ye Cyclops, with your forked reds, 

This rebel love braves all the gods, 

And every hour by love is made, 

Some heaven detying Encelade. Granville. 


4. Aninftrument for meafuring. 


Decempeda was a meafuring vod for taking the 
dimentions of buildings, and fignitied the fame thing 
as pertica, taken asa mealure of length. Arduthner. 


sa An inftrument of correction, made of 


twigs tied together. 

If he be but once fo taken idly roguing, he may 
punith him with ftocks; but if he be found again fo 
loitering, he may fcourge him with whips or ratse 


Spenfer. 
I am whipt and fcourg’d with rods, 
Nettled, and ftung with pifmires, when I hear 
Of Bolingbroke. SLukfpeare. 
In this condition the rod of God hath a voice to 
be heard, and he, whofe office it is, ought now to 
expound to the fick man the particular meaning of 
the voice. Hamwond, 
Grant me and my people the benefit of thy chal- 
tifements; that thy rod, as well as thy taff, may 
comfort us. King Charles, 
They trembling learn to throw the fatal dart, - 
And under reds of rough centurions{mart. Dryden, 
As loon as that fentence is executed, thele rids, 


Run like a roe or hart upon 


The lofty hills of Bicheron. Sandyt. 


Rog. 2. /. [properly recan or rone rann, 


Danih; roger, German.) ‘The eggs of 


fifh. 
Here comes Romeo 


Without his ree, like a dried herring. Sbakfpeare, 


Roca'Tion. x. f. [rogation, French; trom 


rogo, Latin, | Litany; fupplication. 

He perfecteth the regarions or litanies before in 
ufe, and addeih unto them that which the prefent 
neceffity required. Hooker. 

Supplications, with this folemnity for appealing 
of Gou’s wrath, were of the Greek church termed 
litanies, and rogations of the Latin. Tay lore 


ROoGA'TION-WEEK. x. f. The fecond week 


LR 


before Whitfunday ; thus called from three 
fafts obferved therein, the Nlonday, Tuef- 
day, and Wednefday, called rogation 
days, becaufe of the extraordinary prayers 
and ;roceffons then made for the truits 
of the earth, or as a preparation for the 
devotion of Holy Thurfday. Die, 


OGUE. x. / [of uncertain etymology. J 


1. A wandering beggar ; a vagrant ; a vaga- 


bond. 
For fear left we, like regues, fhould be reputed, 
And for ear-marked beafts absoad be bruited. 
Spenfer. 
The sheriff and the marfhal may do the more 
good, and more terrify the idle regue. Spenfer. 
The fcum of people and wicked condemned men 
fpoiled the plantation; for they will cver live like 
rogucty and oot fall to work, but be lazy and du 
naifchief, Bacon. 
The troops are all fcattered, and the commanders 
very poor regues, SLak/, eure 
A knave ; a difhoneft ‘cilow ; a villains 
a thief. 
Thou kill’ft me like a rogue and a villzin. 
Skhak/peare. 
A rogue upon the highway may Save as ttrong an 
arm, aud take off a man’s head as cleverly as the 
executioner ; but then there isa valldefparny, when 
one ation is murder and the ctherjultice. = Seat, 
If he call regwe and rafcal {rom the garret, 
He means you no more milchiel than a y atror. 
Divsene 


ROIT 


The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wife, 
Ani ev’n the beft, by fits, what they defpiie. Pope. 
3. A name of flight tendernefs and endear- 
ment. 
I never knew a woman love man fo. 
— Alas, poor rogue, l think indeed fhe loves. 


Sbakfpeare. 
4. A wag. 
Oh, what a regue and pleafant flave am 1! 
Shakipcare. 


To Rocue.v. x, {from the noun. } 
1. To wander; to play the vagabond. 

If he be but once fo taken idly roguing, he may 
punih him with the ftocks. Spenfer. 

He rogued away at la, and was lott. Carew, 

z. To play knavihh tricks. 
Ro’cuery. x. /. [from rogue. ] 
te The life of a vagabond. 

To live in one land is captivity, 

To run all countries a wild roguery. Dorne. 
2. Knavifh tricks. 

They wi!l afterwards hard'y be drawn to their 
wonted lewd life in thicvery and roguery. Spenfer. 

You roguc, here's lime in this fack too; there’s 
nothing but reguery to be found in villanous man. 

Shakfpeares’ 

Like the devil did tempt and (way ’em 
To regueries, and then betray ’em. Hudibras. 

The kid finelt out the roguery, L'&firange. 

’Tis no fcandal grawn, 
For debt and rogwery to quit the town. Dryden. 

The roguery of alchymy, 

Aad we the bubbled fools, 
Spend all our prefent ftock in hopes of golden rules. 
A Swift. 
3. Waggery; arch tricks, - 
Ko’cuesHip. z. f. [from rogue.| The 
qualities or perfonage of a rogue. 
Say, in what nafty cellar under ground, 
Or what church porch, your rogue/bip may be found ? 
Dryden, 
Ro'GUISH, adj, [from rogue. | 
r. Vagrant; vagabond. 

Though the perfons, by whom it is ufed, be o/ 
better note than the former reeui/h fort; yet the 
fault is no lefs worthy of a marfhal. Spencer. 

2. Knavifh; fraudulent. 

He gets a thoufand thumps and kicks, 

Yet cannot leave hisregui/h tricks. Swift, 
3. Wageifh ; wanton; flightly mifchie. 
yous. 

The moft bewitching leer with her eyes, the moft 
reguifh cat; her cheeks are dimpled when fhe 
{miles, and her {miles would tempt an hermit. 

Dryden. 

I am pleafed to fee my tenants pafs away a whole 
evening in playing their innocent tricks; our friend 
Wimble is as merry as any of them, and fhews a 
thoufand roywi/ tricks on thefe occafions. Sddijan. 

Timothy ufed to be playing rogui/h tricks; when 
his miftrefs’s back was turued, he would loll out his 
tongue. Arbuthnet, 

Ro'cuisH iy. adv. [from rogxih.] Like a 
rogue; knavifhly; wantonly. 

Ro’cuisuness, 2. /. [from roguik.] The 
qualities of a rogue. 

Ro'cuy,. adj. [from rogue. } Knavith; 
wanton, A bad word. 

A fhepherd’s boy had goren a r-guy trick of cry- 
ingy A woli, and fvolicg the country wath falie 
alarms. L Eftrange. 

JGoRotst. Youu v. [Of this word the 

Jo Ros'ster. § moft probable etymology 
is from rifler, Mlandick, a violent man. ] 
To behave turbulently ; to aét at dif- 
cretion; to be at free quarter; to bluf- 
ter. 

I have a roifing challenge fent among ft 
The dull and faétious nobles ot the Greeks, 

Will ftrike amazement to their drowfy fpiries. 
Shalfpcare. 

Among a crew of rotff' ring fellows, 

He'd fit whole ev’nings at the alehoufe. Swift. 
Ror'ster, or Koifferer, n. Je [from the 


ROL 


ROL 


verb. ] A turbulent, brutal, lawlefs, | g. ‘To be moved with violence. 


bluftering fellow. 


To ROLL. v. a. (rouler, Fr. rollen, Dutch ; 
from rotula, of roto, Latin.] 

1. To move any thing by volutation, or fuc- 
ceffive application of the different parts 
of the furface, tothe ground. 

Who hall ro// us away the ftone trom the door of 
the fepulchre ? AMfark, 

2. To move any thing round upon its axis. 

3. To move in acircle. 

To drefs, and troll the tongue, and rol? the eve. 


Milton. 
. To proudce a periodical revolution. 
Heav'n thone and red/’d her motions, Wilton. | 


ç- To wrap round upon itfelf. 
6. To enwrap; to involve in bandage. 


By this rolling, parts are kept from joining to- j 


gether. } : Wijeman. 
. To form by rolling into round mafies. 


d 
wort, and fo ro// them up into long rolls like pencils. 


Grind red-lead, or any other colour with rong | 
| 


Peacham, | 


8. To pour in a ftream or waves. 
A {mall Euphrates through the piece is ro//'d, 
And little eagles wave their wings in gold. Pope. 


To ROLL. v. n. 
1. To be moved by the fucceffive applica- 
tion of all parts of the furface to a plane : 


as a cylinder. 
Fire muft rend the fky, 
And wheel on the earth, devouring where it re//s. 
Mitton. 
Reports, like fnow-balls, gather ftill the farther 
they roll, Governnwnt of the Tong ue. 
I'm pleas’d with my own work, Jove was not 
more 
With infant nature, when his fpacious hand 
Had rounded this huge ball of earth and feas, 
To give it the firt pufh, and fee it ro// 
Along the valt abyfs. Dryden. 
2, To run on wheels. 
He next effays to walk, but downward prels’d, 
On four feet imitates his brother beat; 
By flow degrees he gathers trom the ground 
His legs, and to the rolling chair is bound. Dryden. 
3. To perform a periodical revolution, 
Thus the vear ro//s within itfelf again. Dryden, 
When thirty rolling years have run their race. 
* Dryden, 


. To move with the furface varioufly 


directed. 
Thou, lighe, 
Revifit'it not thefe eyes, which ro// in vain, 
To find the piercing ray, and find no dawn. Afi/tun, 
A boar 1s chaf“d, his noftrils fames expire, 
And his red eye-balls ro// with living fire. Dryden. 
yi To float in rough water. 
Twice ten tempettuous nights I roll’, refign’d 
To roaring billows and the warring wind. Pope 
6. ‘To move as waves or voiumes of water. 
Wave rollizg after wave in torrent rapture. 
Milton. 
Our nation is too great to be ruined by any but 
itfelf, and if the number and weight of it ra// one 
way upon the greatett changes that can happen, yet 


England will be fafe. Temple. 
Till the huge furge rcil'i off, then backward 
{weep 


The rcAuent tides, and plunge into the deep. Fepe. 
Storms beat, and rols the main; 
Oh beat thole orms, aud roll the feas ia vain! 
Pope. 
. To fluctuate; to move tumultuoufly. 
Here tell me, if thou dar'tt, my conicious foul, 
What diff’ rent forrows did within thee rolf. Prior. 
The thoughts, which ro// within my ravilh’d 
breatt, 
To me, no feer, th’ infpiring gods fuggeft. Pope. 
In her fad breatt the pricce’s fortunes re//, 
And hope ard doubt alternate jeize her foul. Pope. 
g, To revolve on an axis. 
He fafion’d thole harmonious orbs, that r2// 
In rettlels gyres abuut wont pole. Santys. 


6. [rotnlus, Lat.} Publick writing, 


Down they fei! 
By thoufands, angel on archangel rolf’. Bihoa. 


ROLL. a f, peo the verb.] 
1. ‘he acto 


rolling ; the ftate of being 
rolled. 


2. ‘The thing rolling. 


Liftening fenates hang upon thy tongue, 
Devolving through the maze of eloquei.ce 
A roll of periods fweeter than her long. Thomfer. 


3. (rouleau, Fr.] Mafs made round, 


Large rol/s of fat about his fhoulders clung, 
And from his neck the double dewlap hung. 
Addifor. 
To keep ants from trees, encompafs the Nem four 
fingers breadth with a circle or roff of wool newly 
plucked. Mortimer. 


4. Writing rolled upon itfelf; a volume. 


Bufy angels {fread 
The lafting ro//, recording what we faid. Prix. 


5- A round body rolled along ; a cylinder. 


Where land isclotty, and a fhower of rain comes 
that foaks through, ule a rv//to break the clots. 
Mfartisere 

Cromwell is made matter 
O’ th’ rolls, and the king’stecretary. Shakfprare, 

Darius made a decree, and fearch was made in the 

houle of the re//:, where the treafures were laid up, 
Erle 

The rolls of parliament, the ertry of the petitions, 

anfwers, and trantactions i0 parliament are extant. 


Haie, 


7. Aregifter; a catalogue. 


Beafts only cannot dilcern beauty; and let them 
be in the ro// of beafts that do not honour it. Sidney. 
Thefe figns have maik’d me extraordinary, 
And all the courfes of my life do thew, 
I am notin the rolf of common men. Sbakfpeare. 
The rolls and liit of that army doth remain. 
Davies. 
Of that thort roll of friends writ in my heart, 
There’s none, that fometimes greet us not. Donne. 
Tis a mathematical demonftration, that thefe 
twenty-four letters admit of fo many changes in 
their order, and make fuch a long r// of differently 
ranged alphabets, not two of which are alike; that 
they could not all be exhauited, though a million 
miliions of writers fhould each write about a thou- 
fand alphabets a-day, tor the fpace of a million 
millions of years. Bentley. 


8. Chronicle. 


Pleafe thy pride, and fearch the herald’s rol, 

W here thou thalt find thy tamous pedigree. Dryden, 
His chamber all was hanged about with rods 

And old records, from ancient times deriv’d. Spenf. 
‘The eye of time benolds no name 

So blett as thine, in all the ro//s of fame. Pope, 


o. [role, French., Part; office. Not in 


ufe. 
In human fociety, every man has his rol’ and 
ftation afligned him. L’ Eftrange, 


Ro'LLER. a. fp (rouleau, Fr, from roll. | 
1. Any thing turning on its Own axis, as a 


heavy ftone to Jevel walks. 

When aman tumbles a refer down a hil, the 
man is the violent enforcer of the firit motion; but 
when it is once tumbling, the property of the thing 
Itiel} continues it. Hammera., 

‘The long Ilender worms, that breed between the 
fkin and flefh in the ile of Ormuz and in lundia. are 
generally cwilked out upon iticksor roslese Roy. 

They make the iteing ct the pole horizontai to 
wards the lithe, conveying and guiding the ftring 
from the pcie tothe work, by throwing it over a 


rollr. Noxon. 
Lady Charlotte, like a roller, 
Sits mounted on the garden rodser. Swift. 


2. Bandage; fillet. 


Faften not your ro/ler by tying a knot, left you 
hurt your patient. ~ Wifeman. 
Bandage being chiefly to maintain the due fitur- 
tion of a dreffing, durgeons always turn a roller with 
that view. Sharp. 


Ro'LLING-PiN. 2. fo [rolling and pin. | 


A round piece of wood tapering at each 
end, with which paite is moulded. 


ROM 


‘The pin Mould be as thick as a rolling prm. 
IVifeman. 

ROo'LLING-PRESS. ». f, Acylinder rolling 
upon another cylinder, by which cn- 
gravers print their plates upon paper. 

-ROo'LLYPOOLY. x. /. A fort of game, in 
which, when a ball rolls into a certain 
place, it wins. A corruption of ro// 
ball into the pool, 

Let us begin lome diverfion ; what d'ye think of 
roulypow'y or a country dance ? Arbuthnot. 

Ro’mace, 2. fa | ramage, Fr.] A tumult; 
a buftle; an active and tumultuous fearch 
for any thing. Itis commonly written 
RusaaGe, which fee, 

This is the main motive 
“Of this pofthafte, and romage in the land. 
Shak/peare. 

ROMA'NCE, n. f. [roman, Fr. romanza, 
Italian. ] 

1. A military fable of the middle ages ; 
a tale of wild adventures in war and 
love. 

What refounds 
In fable or remarce of Uther’s fon. Milton. 

A brave romance who would exactly frame, 

Firik brings lus knight from fome immortal dame. 
Wallr. 

Some. romances entertain the genius; and 

ftrengthen it by the ncble idcas which they give of 
things ; but they corrupt the truth of hitory. 
Dryden. 

2. Alie; a fi€tion. In common {pecch, 

A ttaple of romance and lies, 

Falle tears and real perjuries, 
Where fizhs and Icoksare bought and fold, 
And love is made but to be told. Prior. 

Jo Roma'‘nce, v. 2. [from the noun. | 
To hie; to torge. 

This is ttrange romancing. Pamela. 

ROMA'NCER. x». /. [from romance.) A 
lier; a forger of tales. 

The allufion of the daw extends to all impoftors, 
vain pretenders, and remancers. g L' Effrange. 

Shall we, cries one, permit 
This lewd romancer, and his bantering wit? 

Tate, 

Jo Ro’manize. v. a. [from roman, Fire.) 
To latinize; to fill with modes of the 
Roman {peech. 

He did too much romanize our tongue, leaving 
the words, he tranilated, almoft as much Latin as 
he found them. Dryden. 

Roma‘nTIck. adj. [from romance. | 

1. Refembling the tales of romances ; 
wild. 

Philofophers have maintained opinions, more 
abfurd than any ot the mott fabulous poets of roman- 
tick writers. Keil. 

Zeal forthe good of one’s country a party of men 
have reprefented as chimerical aud somanzick. 

Addifcr. 

2. Improbable; falfe. 

o Fanciful; full of wild fcenerv. 

The dun umbrage, o’er the falling ttream, 
Romontick hangs.” Thimfon. 

Ro'mMrsH. adj. [from Reme.] Popith. 


Bulls or letters of election only ferve in the Rawi/h 


countries. Ayliffe. 
Rome. z. f. | 
1. A rude, awkward, boifterous, untaught 
girl. 


She was in the due mean between one of your 
affected courtefying pieces of formality, and your 
romps that have no regard to the common rules of 
civility. Arbuthnot. 

2. Rough rude play, 
Romp loving mifs 
Ts haul’d about in gallantry robuft. Thomfon. 
JoRome. v. u. To play rudely, noitily, 
and boifteroufly, 
VoL. Il, 
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In the kitchen, as in your properelement, sav can | 


laugh, fquail, and romp in full lecurity, Seuite. 
Men prefume on the liberties taken in rebing. 
Chriffa. 


Ru’noeau. s. f A kind of ancient 
poetry, commonly conhiling of thirteen 
verfes; of which eight have one rhyme 
and five another : it isdivided into three 
couplets, and at the end of the fecond 
and third, the beginning of the rondeax 
is repeated in an equivocal fenfe, if pof- 
fible. Trevonx. 

Ronnie. #. /. [from round.) A round 
nafs. 

Certain rendl s givenin arms, have their names 
according tu their feveral colours. Peacham. 

Ro’nion, a. f. [rvagnon, Fr. the loins. I 
know not certainly the meaning of this 
word.) A fat bulky woman. 

Give me, quoth 1: 
Aroint thee witch, the rump fed sonyon cries.Sbak. 

Ront. 2. fe An animal ftinted in the 

rowth : commonly pronounced runt. 
My ragged ronts all fhiver and thzke, 
As done high towers in an earthquake ; 
They wont in the wind, wag their wriggle tails, 
Peark as a peaceck, but nought it avails.  Spenfer. 
Roop. ». /. [from rod, } 
t. The fourth part of an acre in fquare 
meafure, or one thoufand two hundred 
and ten fquare yards. 
I’ve often with'd that 1 had clear, 

For life, fix hundred pounds a year, 

A terras-walk, and half a rood 

Ot land, fet out to plant a wood. Swift. 
No ftately larch-tree there expands a fhade 

O'er half rocd of Lariifean glade. Harte. 

z. A pole; a meafure of fixteen feet and 

a half in long meafure. 
Satan, 

With head uplift ’bove the wave, his other parts 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 
Lay floating many a rood. Milton. 

For ftune fences in the north, they dig the ttones 
for eighteen-pence a rood, and make the walls for the 
fame price, reckoning twenty-one foot to the rood 


or pole. Mortimer. 
3. [node, Sax.] The crofs ; fometiines 
an image of a faint. 
By the holy rood, 
I do not like thefe feveral councils. Shak/peare. 


Roo'DLOFT. x. f. [rood and Lft.] A 
gallery in the church on which reliques 
or images were fet toview. 


ROOF, z. J. [bnoy:, Saxon. In the plural 
Sidvey has racves: now obfolete. | 
1. The cover of a houfe. 
Her fhoulders be like two white doves, 
Perching within fquare royal rocves. 
Return to her, and fifty men difmifs'd ? 
No, rather I abjure all roofs, and chufe 
To wage againft the enmity o’ th’ air. Shak /peare, 
2, The houfe in general. 
I'll teltall Rri@ly true, 
If time, and foods, and wine cnough accrue 
Within your roofetous; that treely we 
May fit and banquet. Chapman, 
3. The vault; the intide of the arch that 
covers a building. 
From the magnanimity of the fews, in-caufes of 
moft extreme hazard, thote ftrange and unwonted 
refolutions have grown, which, for all circumftances, 


no people under the rouf of heaven did ever match. 
Hocker, 


Sidney. 


The duft 
Should have afcevded to the roof of heav'ny 
Rais'd by your populous troops. Shaklpeare, 
In thy tane, the dutty tpoils among, 
High on the burnith'd roof, my banner fhall be 
hung. Dryden, 


4. The palate; the upper part of the 


moutk, 
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Sweasing tll my very roof was dry 
Waith oaths of love. Saab/peare. 
My very lips might freeze to my teeth, my 
tongue to the roof of my mouth, ere I Mould come 
by a fire to thaw me. Shak{peare. 
Some fithes have rows of teeth in the rofr ot 
their mouths; as pikes, faloions, and trouts. 
Bacon. 
To RonF. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1, To cover with a ronf. 
He enter’d foon the hade 
High roof, and walks beneath, and alleys brown. 
Milton, 
Large foundations may be fafely laid ; 
Or houfes rocf''d, if friendly planetsaid. Crecche 
] have not feen che remains of any Roman build- 
ings, that have not been rocfed with vaults or arches. 
Addifon. 
2. To enclofe in a houfe. 
Here had we now our country’s honour rocf'd, 
Were the grac’d perfon of our banquo prefenc. 


Shakfpeare. 
Roo'ry. adj. [from ro:f.] Having roofs. 
i Snakes, 
Whether to rocfy houfes they repair, 
Or fun themfelves abroad in open airg 
In all abodes of peftilential kind 
To theep. Dryden. 


ROOK. x. f. [hnoc, Sax. ] 

1. A bird refembling a crow: it feeds not 
on carrion, but grain. 

_  Augurs, that underftood relations, have, 
By magpies, and by choughs, and rooks, brought 

forth 
The fecret’(t man of blood. Shak/peare. 
Huge flocks of rifing rocks forfake their food, 


And crying feck the thelter of the wood. Dryden. 
The Jays the rook, the daw 
Aid the full concert. Thomfon. 


Z. [rocco, Italian.] A commen man at 
chefs. 
So have I feen a king on chefs, 
His rooks and knights withdrawn, 
His queen and bithops in diltrefs, 
Shifting about grow Icfs and lefs, 
With here and there a pawn. Dryden. 
. AÀ cheat ; a tricktfh rapacious fellow. 
I am, like an old rook, who is ruined by gaming, 
forced to live on the good fortune of the puing 
young men. Wy cherley. 


To Roox. v. #. [from the noun.] To 
rob ; to cheat. 
They rsok’d upon us with defign,” 
To out-reform and undermine. Eudibrase 


How any one’s being put into a mixed herd of 
unruly boys, and there learning to 7ook at tpanefare 
thing, fits hun for converfation, I do not fee. 

Locke. 
Rookery. 2 f. [from rook] A nurfery 
of rooks. 

No lone houfe in Wales, with a mountain and a 
rovkeryy is More contemplative than this court. 

Pope. 
Roo’xy. adj. [from rook.] Inhabited by 
rooks. 

Light thickens, and the erow 
Makes wing to th'rcoky wood. Shak/pcare, 

ROOM, 2. /. [pum, Sax. rums, Gothick] 


te Space; extent of place grear or {.nall. 
With new wonder, now he views, 
To ail delight ot human fenfe expos'd 
ln narrow room, nature’s whole wealth.  AdZilsew?2 

Ifyou will have a young man to put his travels 
into a little rocm, and in thom time gather muche 
this he mutt do. Bacon, 

2. Space or place unoceupied. 

The dry landis much too big ‘or its inhabitants 
and that before they Mall want room by encreafing 
and multiplying, there may be new heavens and a 
new earth, Bentley 

3. Way unobftruced., 
Make rom, and let him Qand before our face. 
Séhak/peare, 

What train of fervants, what extent of field, 

Shall aid the birth, or give him rose to build ? 
Creecé. 
ates 
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This paternal regal power, being by divine right, 
leaves no room for human prudence to place it any 
where. Locke, 

4. Place of another; fead. 

In evils, that cannot be removed without the 
maniteit danger of greater to fucceed in their rooms, 
witdom of neceflity mult give place to neceiiity. 

Floskar. 

Fer hetter ends our kind Redeemer dy'd, 

Or the fallen angels reos will be but ill fupply’d 
Rafcommon. 

By co:.tributing to thecontentment of other mer, 
and tendering them as happy as lies in our power, 
we do God’s work, are in his place and room. 

Calamy, 
g. Unobitruéted opportunity, 

When this priccefs was in her father’s court, fhe 
was fo celebrated, that there was no prince in the 
empire, who had room tor fuch an alliance, that was 
not ambitious of gaining her into his family. 

Addifon. 

It puts us upon fo eager a purfuit of the advan- 
tages of life, as seaves no room to refiect on the great 
auther ot, them. Atterbury. 

6. Poble admiffion ; poflible mode. 
Will you not look with pity on me? 
Is there no hope? is there no room tor pardon ? 
A. Pbilips. 
>, An apartment in a houfe ; fo much of 
a houfeas is enclofed within partitions, 

I found the prince in the next room, 

Wahhing with kindly tears his gentle cheeks. 
Shuk/peare. 

If when the appears in th’ room, 

Thou doft not quake, and art ttruck dumb; 

Know this, 

Thou lov’it amifs ; 

And to love true, 

Thou mult begin again, and Jove anew. Suckling. 

In a prince’s court, the only quettion a man is to 
afk is, whether it be the cuftom of the court, or will 
of the prince, to be uncovered in fome rooms and 
not in to others! Stilling fleet. 

It will afford me a few pleafant rooms, for fuch a 
friend as yourfelf, Pope. 


Roo’MaGe. 2. f. [from room] Space; 
place. 

Man, of all fenfible creatures, has the fulleit 
brain to his proportion, for the lodging of the intel- 
fective faculties: it mult be a filent character of 
hope, when there is gocd ftore of rszomage and 
receipt, where thofe powers are towed.  #Fortom, 

Roo/MINness. 2. / [from roomy.) Space; 
quantity of extent. 

Roo'My. adj. [from room. ] 
wide ; large. 

With rocmy decks, her guns of mighty ftrength, 
Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length. 

Dryden, 

This fort of number is more roomy ; the thought 


can turn itfelt with greater eafe in a larger compals. 
Drydea. 


Spacious ; 


Roost. z. f. {hnoyz, Sax. ] 
1. That on which a bird fits to fleep. 
Sooner than the mattin-bell was rung, 
He clap’d his wings upon his roo/?, and fung. 
Dryden. 
2, The act of fleeping. 
A fox {pied out a cock at roof? upon a tree. 
L’ Efirange. 
Zarze and {trong mufcles move the wings, and 
fupport the body at rac/?, Der bam, 
To Roost. v. n. froeften, Dutch: of the 
fame cty mology with ref. ] 
1. To fleep as a bird. 
The cock rooffed at night upon the boughs. 
L' Effrange. 
2. Tolodge. In burlefque. 
ROOT. x. f. { rôt, Swedith ; roed, Dan.] 
1. That part of the plant which refts in the 
ground, and fupplies the items with 
nourifhment. 
The layers will in a month ftrike root, being 
planted ın a light loamy earth. Evelyn, 
When you would have many pew roots of fruit 


| 
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trees, take a low tree, and bow it, and lay all his 
branches aflat upon the ground, and caft earth upon 
them, and every twig will take roor. Bacon. 
A flow'r in meadow ground, zmellus call'd ; 
And trom one rost thy rifing item beftows 
A woud of leaves. Dryden. 
In October, the hops will fettle and ftrike rozi 
againft {pring. Mortimer. 
2. The bottom; the lower part. 
Deep to the rocts of hell the gather’d breach 
They taften'd. Milton. 
Thefe fubterraneous vau'ts would be found efpe- 
cially about the rcors of the mountains. Burnet, 
3- A plant, of which the root is efculent. 
Thofe plants, whofe rears arc eaten, are carrots, 
turnips, and radifhes. Watts. 
Nor were the cole-worts wanting, nor the roct, 
Which after-ages call Hybernian fruit. 
4. Theoriginal ; the firft caufe. 
The love of money is the root of all evil, is a 
truth univerfally agreed in. Temple. 


ge The firlt anceitor, 


It was faid, 
That myfelf fhould be the root, and father 
OI many kings. Shak/peare. 
Why did my parents fend me to the {chools, 
That with knowledge mightenrich my mind? 
Since the defire to know firit made men fools, 
And did coirupt the root of all mankind, Davies, 
Whence, 
But from the author of all ill, could fpring 
So decp a malice, to confound the race 
Of mankind in one rost. Milton. 
“They were the roors, out of which fprang two 
diftinct people, under two diftinct governments. 


Locke. 
6. Fixed refidence. 
7. Impreffion; durable effect. 


Having this way eafed the church, as they 
thought, of fuperfluity, they weot on till they had 
plucked up even thofe things alfo, which had taken 
a great deal ftronger and deeper reor. Hooker, 

That love took deepelt root, which firft did grow. 

Dryden. 
Jo Roor. v.x. [from the noun. ] 


1. To 4x the root; to ftrike far into the 
earth. 
Here fallow leas 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 
Doth root upon. Shuafpeare. 
Underneath the grove of fycamour, 
That weitward rootcth, did L tee your fon. 
Shak [peare. 
The multiplying brood of the ungodly thall not 
take deep rcoting tiom baftaid flips, nor lay any fait 
foundation. Wifdum. 
Aftera year’s rooting, then fhaking doth the tree 
good, by loofening of the earth. Bacon. 
The coulter mutt be proportioned to the foil, 
becauley in deep grounds, the weeds ror the deeper. 
Mortimer. 
2. To turn up earth : as, the hog roors the 
arden. 
3, To fink deep. 
lf any irregularity chanced to intervene, and 
caufe mifapprehenfions, he gave them not leave to 
root and fatten by concealment. fel, 


To Root. v.a. 
1. To fix deep in the earth. 
When ocean, air, and earth at once engage, 
And rosted foretts fly before their rage, 
At once the clathing clouds to battle move. 
Drydsn. 
Where th’ impetuous torrent rufhing down, 
Huge craggy ftones, and rooted trees had thrown, 
‘They lett their courfers. Dryden. 


z. To imprefs deeply. 

The great important end that God defigns it for, 
the government of mankind, fufficiently thews the 
necellity of its being rocted deeply inthe heart, and 
put beyond the danger of being torn up by any ordi- 
nary violence. South. 

Shey have fo rcoted themfelves in the opinions 
of their party, that they cannot hear an objection 
with patience. Watts. 


3. To turn up out of the ground ; to era- 


Flarte. | 


ROP 


dicate ; to extirpate: with a particie ; 
as ou! Or vp. 
He’sa rank weed, 
And we muft root him out. 
Soon fhall we drive back Alcibiades, 
Who, like a boar too favage, doth root vp 
His country’s peace. Shakfpeare. 
The Egyptians think itfin to raof up or to bite 
Their leeks or onions, which they ferve with holy 
rite. Raleigh. 
Reet up wild olives from thy labour'd lands. 
Dryden. 


Shak, peare. 


The royal hufhandman appear’d, 
And plough’d, and fow’d, and ull’d; 
The thorns he rested’ sut, the rubbith clear’d, 

And bleit th’ obedient field. Dryden, 
4. To deftroy; to banith ; with particles. 
Not to deftroy, but rool them cut of heav’n 

Milion, 
In vain we plant, we build, our ftorcs increafe, 
If confcience roots np all our inward peace. 
Granville, 
Roo'reb. adj. [from root.] Fixed; deep; 
radical. 
Pluck from the memory a rooted forrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain. 
Shak /peare. 

The danger is great to them, who, on a weaker 
foundation, do yet tand firmly rocted, and grounded 
in the love of Chrift. Hammond. 

You always joined a violent defire of perpetually 
changing places with a rooted lazinefs. Swift. 

Roo'TEDLY. adv. [from rooted.] Deeply; 
ftrongly. 

They all do hate him as rootedly as I. 

Shakfpeare. 

Roo'ty, adj, [from root.] Full of roots. 

Di2. 

ROPE. 2. f [nap, Saxon; roep, rosps 
Dutch. | 

1. A cord; a ftring ; 
a halfer. 

"l'hon drunken flave, I fent thee for a rope, 

And told thee to what purpole, Shak/{peare. 

An anchor let down by a rope, maketh a found ; 
and yet the rope is no folid body, whereby the found 
can afcend. > Eren, 

Who would not guefs there might be hopes, 

The fear of gallowics and repes 
betore their eyes, might reconcile 
Their animofities a while. Hudibras. 

Hang yourfelf up in a true rape, that there may 

appear no trick ia it. _ Arbuthrot. 
2. Any row of things depending: as, a 
rope 6f onions, 

I cannot but confefs myfelf mightily furprized, 
that, in a book, which was to provide chains tor all 
mankind, | (hould tind nothing but a rope ot fand. 
l Locke. 

To Rope. v. m. [from the noun.] ‘fo 
draw out into vifcofities; to concrete 
into glutinous filaments. 

Such bodies partly follow the touch of another 
body, and partly ftick to themlelves : and therefore 
rope and draw themielves into threads; as pitch, 
glue, and birdlime. Bacon 

In this clofe veffcl place the earth accurs’d, 

But hll'd brimful with wholefome water firft, 
Then sun it through, the drops will rope around. 
Dr den, 
ROo'PEDANCER. . /. [rope and danter.) 
An artit who dances on a rope. 

Salvian, amongft publick fhews, mentions the 
Petaminarii; probably derived from the Greek 
metesS2, to fly, and may refer to fuch kind of 
ropedancers. Wilkins. 

Statius, pofted on the highef ofthe two fummits, 
the people regarded with terror, as they look upon 
a daring repeduncer, whom they expect to fall every 
moment. Addifon, 

Nic bounced up with a fpring equal te that of 
one of your nimbleit tumblers or ropedancers, and 
fell toul upon John Bull, to fuateh the cudgel he 
had in his hand, Arbuthnot. 

Ro’reMaxer, or Roser. ne fe [rope and 


maker,\ One who makes ropes to fell. 


a halter ; a cable ; 


ROS 


The ropemaker bear me witnefs, 
That I was fent for nothing but a rope. Shak/peare. 
Ro’rery. u. f. [trom rapes] Rogue's 
tricks. See ROPETRICK. 
What faucv merchant was this, that was fo full 
of his ropery ? Shakfpeare. 
Ro’retrick. m. f. [rope and trick.] Pro- 
bably rogue’s tricks; tricks that deferve 
the halter. 
She may perhaps call him half afcore knaves, or 
(>: an’ he begin once, he'll rail in lis repetricks. 
Shak/perre. 


Ro'prness. 2. /. [from rofy.} Vifcofity ; 
glutinoufnefs. 
Ro'ry. adj. [trom rope.] Vifcous ; tena- 
cious; glutinous. 
Atk for what price thy venal tongue was fold ; 
Touch, wither’d trutfles, ropy wine, a dith 
Of thotten herrings, or {tale ttinking fh, Dryden. 
Take care 
Thy muddy bev'rage to ferene, and drive 
Precipitant the baler ry lees. Philips. 
The contents feparated from it are fometimes 
repy and fometimes only a grey and mealy, light 
fubttance. Biackmore. 


ROQUELAURE. n. f. [French.] A cloak 


for men. - 
Within the roguelunre's clafp thy hands are pent. 
Gay. 
Rora'tion. u. f. [roris, Latin.] A falling 
ot dew. Did, 
Ro'rin. adj. {roridus, Latin.) Dewy. 

A vehicle conveys it through lef; acceffible cavi- 
tics into the liver, from theace into the veins, and 
fo in a rorid fubftance through the capillary cavities. 

Brown. 

Rori/rerous. adj, [ros and fero, Latin. ] 
Producing dew. Dié. 
Ror FLUENT. adj. [ros and fus, Latin. J 
Flowing with dew, Dia. 
Ro'sary. n. /. [rofarium, Lat.] A bunch 


of beads, on which the Romarifts number 


their prayers. 

No re/ary this votrefs needs, 

Her very fyliables are beads. Cleaveland, 

Every day propound to yourfelf a ro/ary or a 
chaplet of good works, to prefent to God at night. 

Taylor. 
Ro’scip. adj. [r2fcidus, Latin.] Dewy ; 
abounding with dew ; confifting of dew. 

Wine 1s to be forborn in confumptions, for the 
fpirits of wine prey upon the refifd juice of the body. 

Bacen. 

The ends of rainbows fall more upan one kind of 
earth than upon another; for that earth is mot 
rofcid. Bacon, 

ROSE. 2. /. Ae Fr" rofa, Latin.] A 
flower. 

The flower of the rofe is compofed of feveral 
Jeaves, which are placed circularly, and expand in a 
beautiful order, whofe leafy flower-cup afterward 
becomes a roundilh or oblong flefhy fruit inclofing 
feveral angular hairy feeds ; to which may be added, 
itis a weak pithy hrub, for the moft part befet 
with prickles, and hath pinnated leaves: the fpecies 
are, 1. Phe wild briar, dog roe, or hep-tree. 2. 
Wild briar or dog o/e, with large prickly heps. 3. 
The greater Englifh apple-bearing rofe. 4. The 
dwart wild Burnet-leaved rofe. 5. T'he dwarf wild 
Rurnet-leaved rofe, with variegated Jeaves. 6. The 
Rriped Scotch rofe. y. The fweet briar or eglan- 
tine. 8. Sweet briar, witha double flower. All 
the other forts of rofes are originally of foreign 
growth, but are hardy enough to endure the cold of 
eur climate in the open air, and produce beauriful 
and fragrant flowers. 

Make ule ot thy falt hours, feafon the faves 
For tubs and baths, bring down the rofe cheek'd 

outh 
Toth’ A fat and thediet. ,  Shak/peare. 
Patience, thou young and rofe lipp’d cherubin, 
Shak'peare. 
Here without thorn the rofe. Milton. 
This way of procuring autumnal rofes will, in 


Miller. 


| 


ROS 


molt roje buftes, fail; in fome pood besrers, it will 
fucceed. Boyle, 

For her th’ unfading rofe of Eden blooms. Pope. 

To fpcak under the Rose. To fpeak any 
thing with fafety, fo as not afterward to 
be difcovered., 

Ry detiring a fecrecy to words /poke under the rofe, 
we mean, in focicty and compotation, from the 
ancient cultom in fvmpoftack meetings, to wear 
chaplets of rofes about their heads. Brown, 

Rose. The pret. of rife. 
Eve rofe and went forth ’mong her flowers. 
Milton, 


Ro’seate. adj. [rofat, Fr. from rofe.) 
1. Rofy; full of rofes. 
I come, ye ghofts! prepare your rnfrate bow'rs, 
Ccleftial palms and ever blooming flow'rs. Pope. 
2. Blooming, fragrant, purple, as a rofe. 
Her pride has ttruck her lofty tail 
That roam’d the world around ; 
Her rofeate beauty cold and pale 
Has lett the pow’r to wound. Boyle. 
Ro’sep. ad. {from the noun. | Crimfoned ; 


flufhed. 

Can you blame ker, being a maid yet rofed over 
with the virgin crimfon of modefty, if the deny the 
appearance of a naked blind bay ? Shakfpeare. 

Rosr-MaLLow. #. f. A plant larger than 
the common mallow. = iller. 
Ro'SEMARY. 2. f. [rofemarinus, Latin.] A 
verticillate plant. Miller. 

Bedlam beggars, with roaring voiccs, 

Strike in their numb’d and mortity’d bare arms 

Pins, wooden pricks, nails, fprigs of ro/emary ; 

And with this horrible object, from low farms, 

Intorce their charity. Shakj{peare. 
Around their cell 

Set rows of rofemary with flowering tem. Dryden. 

Rofemary is (mall, but a very odoriferous fhrub ; 
the principal ufe of it is to perfume chambers, and 
in deco¢tions for wathing. Mortimer. 

The neighbours 
Follow’d with wiftful wok the damfe! bier, 
Sprigg'd rofemary the lads and laffes bore. Cay. 
ROsE-NOBLE. #, f. An Englifh gold coin, 
in value anciently fixteen fhillings. 

The fucceeding kings coined rofe- #cb/es and double 
rofe-rcbles, the creat fovereign with the fame in- 
feription, Jefus autem tranfiens por medium eorum 
ibat. Camden. 


RO'SEWATER. m. / [ro and water, } 
Water diftilled from rofes. 
Attend him with a filver bafon 

Full of rofewater. Shak/peare. 

His drink fhould he cooling; as fountain water 

with ro/ewater and fugar of rofes. Wifeman. 

Ro'ser. z.e f. [from rofe.] A red colour 


for painters. 

Grind cerufs with a weak water of gum-lake, 
rofet, and vermillion, which maketh it a fair carna- 
tion. Peacham. 


Ro'ster.m f. Crofer, Fr.] A rofebuth, 
Her yellow golden hair 
Was timly woven, and in treffes wrought, 
Ne other tire fhe on her head did wear, 
But crown'd with a garland of fweet rofer. 


Sjenfer. 


f 
fe 


RO'SIN. 2. f. [properly refin; rejne, Fr. | 


refina, Lat. j 
1. Infpiffated turpentine; a juice of the 
ine. 
Thc billows from the kindling prow retire, 
Pitch, re/ix, fealwood on red wingsafpire. Garth. 
2. Any infpiffated matter of vegetables 
that diflolves in fpirit. 
Tea contains little of a volatile fpirit; its 79/7 or 
fixed oil, which is bitter and aftringent, cannot be 
extracted but by rectified fpirit. Arbuthnot, 


To Ro'si N.v. a [from the noun.] To rub 


with rofin. 
Bouzebus whocould fweetly fing, 


Or with the rofin’d bow torment the ftring. Gay. 


Ro'stny, adj, [frosn rofin,] Refembling 


RO T 
rofin. The example thould perhaps be 
roffelly. See Rosser. 
The bett foil is that upon a fandy gravel or rofmy 
fand. Temple. 
RO'SSEL. x. f. 
A truersfrd or light land, wh: ther white or blacks 
is what they are ufually planted in- Mortimer. 
Ro'sseLty. adj. [from rofl. | 
In Effex, moory land is thought to be the moft 
proper: that which I have obferved to be the beft 
foil is a »afe/y top, and a brick earthy bortam. 
Afortimer. 
Ro/straTed. adj. [roftratus, Latin.) A- 
dorned with beaks of thips. 
He brought to Italy an hundred and ten rofrared 
gallies of the flect of Mithridates, Arbuthnot. 
RO'STRUM. n. f. [Latin. ] 
te The beak of a bird. 
2. The beak of a hip. 
3. The fcaffold whence orators harangued. 
Vefpafiaa erectcd a column in Rome, upon whofe 
top was the prow of a thip, in Latin rafirum, which 
gave name to the common pleading place in Rome, 
where orations were made, being built of the prows 
ot thofe hips of Antium, which the Romans over- 
threw. Peacham. 
Myfelf thall mount the rorun in his favour, 
And ttrive to gain his pardon from the people. 
Attifan, 
4. The pipe which conveys the diftilling 
liquor into its receiver in the common 
alembicks ; alfo a crooked {ciflars, which 
the furgeons ufe in fome cafes for the 
dilatation of wounds. Quincy 
Ro'sy. adj. [ro/eus, Latin.) Refembling a 
rofe in bloom, beauty, colour, or trae 


rance. 
When the roly fing’red morning fair, 
Weary of aged Tithon's faifron bed, 
Had {pred her purple robe through dewy air. 
Spenfere 
A (mile that glow’d 
Ceeleftial rofy red, love’s proper hue. Milton. 
Faireft bloifom! do not flight 
That age, which you may know fo foon; 
The rofy morn refigns her light, 
And milder glory to the noon. 
As Theffalian fteeds the race adorn, 
So rofy colour’d Helen is the pride 
Of Lacedemon, and of Greece betide. 
While blooming youth and gay delight 
Sit on thy ro/y cheeks confett, 
Thou haft, my dear, undoubted right 
To triumph o’er this deftin’d breaft. Prior. 
To ROT. a n. [nocan, Sax. rezen, Dut. } 
To putrify ; to lofe the cohefion of its 


parts. 
A man may rot even here. 
From hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
And then from hour to hour we rot and ror. 
Shuk/peare. 
Being more nearly expofed to the air and weather, 
the bodies of the animals would fuddenly corrupt 
and vof; the bones would likewife all ror in time, 
except thofe which were fecured by the extraordinary 
(trength of their patts. MG cdamowel 
To RoT. v.e. To make putrid ; to bring 
to corruption. 
No wocd thone that was cut down alive, but fuch 
as was rotied in ftock and root while it grew. Bacar. 
Frowning Aufter feeks the fouthern {phere, 
And rots, with endlefs rain, th' uowholefome year. 
Dryden, 


Waller. 


Dryden, 


S hakfpeare. 


Ror. z. /⁄ [from the ver). ] 
t. A diltemper among fheep, in which 
their lungs are wafted. 

In an unlucky grange, the fheep died of the ror, 
the fwine of the mange, aud not 3 yoofe or duckling 
throve. Ben Fenlor. 

‘The cattle muft of rət and murrain die. Afihor., 

The wool of Ireland futfers under no defet, the 
country be:ng generally full-ttocked with fheep, aud 
the foil litle fubject to other rors than of hunger. 

Temple 


5R 2 


ROT 


2. Putrefa&tion ; putrid decay. 
Brandy tcarce prevents the fudden rot 
OF freezing rofe, and guic! decaying teet. Pailips. 
Ro'rary. adj. [rota, Latine] Whirling as 
a wheel. Pia. 
Ro'TATED. adj, [rotatus, French; rotario, 


Latin. ] 
1. The a@ of whirling round like a wheel ; 


the itate of being fo whirled round; 
whirl. 

OF this kind is fome difpofition of bodies to rota- 
tion from cat towelt; as the main float and refloat 
of the fea, by confent of the uciverfe as part of the 
diurnal mation. Bacin. 

By a kind of circulation or rotation, arts have 
their fucceifive invention, perlection, and traduCtion 
from one people to another. Hale. 

The axle-trees of chariots take fire by the rapid 
ro‘atior of the wheels. Newton. 

In the paffions wild rosztiox toft, 

Our fpring of ation to ourfelves is loft. 

In fond roturic”» {pread the fported wing. 

And thiver every feather with defire. Thomfon. 
2. Viciffitude of fucceffion. 


ROTA'TOR. n. f [Latin.] That which 
gives a circular motion. 
This articulation is Rrengthened by ftrong muf- 
cles ; on the infide by the triceps and the four little 
rotators. Wifaman 
ROTE. 2. f. [rete, old French, ] 
t. Aharp; a lyre. Obfolete. 
Wele couthe he fing, and playen on a rore. 
Chaucer. 


Pope. 


Worthy of great Phebus’ rore, 
The triumphs of Phliegrean fove he wrote, 
That all the gods admir'd his lofty note. Spenfer. 
2. [routine, Fr.] Words uttered by mere 
memory without meaning; memory of 
words without comprehenfion of the 


fenfe. 


Firft rehearfe this fong by rore, 
To each word a warbliag note. Shak(peare, 
Thy loved did read by rote, and could not {pell. 
Shak /peare. 
He rather faith it by rere to himfelf, than that he 
can throughly betieve it. Bacon. 
All this he underltood by rore, 
And as occafion ferv’d would quote. 
learn Ariftotle’s rules by rete, 
And atall hazards boldly quote. Swift, 
Jo ROTE. v. a. [from the noun.] To fix 
inthe memory, without informing the 
underftanding. 
Speax to the people 
Words rofed in your tongue ; baitards and fyllables 
Of no allowance to your bofom’s truth. Shak/peare. 
Ro'TCUT. 2. f. {rot and gut.) Bad beer. 
They overwhelm their panch daily with a kind of 
flat rotgut, we with a bitter dreggifh {mall liquor. 
Harvey. 
Ro/THER-NaILs. z. / [a corruption of 
rudder.| Among fhipwrights, nails with 
very full heads ufed for faitening the 
rudder. irons of fhips. Bailey, 
Ro/TTEN. adi. [from rot] 
1. Putrid ; carious; putrefcent. 
Traft not to rotten planks. 
Profperity begins to mellow, 
And drops into the roren mouth of death. Sbak/p. 
O bdlifs-breeding fun, draw from the earth 
Rotten humidity ; below thy filter's oro 
Infect the arr. Sbhak/peare. 
There is by tuvitation or excitation; as whea a 
rotten apple lieth clofe to another apple that is found; 
or when dung, which is already putretied, is added 
to other bodies. Bacon. 
Who brafs as rotten wood; and feel no more 
Regards than reeds. Sandys. 
It proweth by a daad ftub of a tree, and about the 
soots uf rotten trees; and taies his juice from wood 
putrened. Bacon, 
They ferewood from the vortex hedges took, 
Aot feeds of latent fire trom fints provoke. Dryden. 
2, Not Gsm; act trufty. 


Fludibras. 


SLakfpeare. 


3. Not found ; not hard. 


ROV 


Hence, rctien thing, or I hall hake thw bones 
Out of thy garments: 


They were left moiled with dirt and mire, by 
reafon of the deepnefs of the rotte way. Knolles. 


4. Fetid; ftinking. 


You common cry of curs whofe breath I hate, 

Asreek 0’ th’ rutten fens. Sbak/peare. 
Ro/TTENNESS. x. /- [from rotten.}] State 
of being rotten; carioufnefs ; putrefac- 
tion. 
Difeas’d ventures, 
That play with all infirmities for gold, 
Which rotrennefs lends nature ! Shakfpeare. 

Ifthe matter ttink and be oily, it is acertain figa 
of a rotternefs. Wijen:an. 

ROTU'ND. adi. (rotonde, Fr. rotundus, 
Lat.] Round; circular; fpherical. 

The crofs figure of the chrittian temples is more 
proper for fpacious buil lings than the rotund of the 
heathen; the eye is much better filled at hrit entering 
the rorund, but fuch as are built in the form of a 
Crofs pives usa greater variety. Addifor. 

RoTuU'NDIFOLIOUS. at, (rotundus and 
folium, Latin.] Having round leaves. 
RoTu'NDITY. x. f [rotuxditas, Latin; 

rotundité, French; from round.) 
te Roundnefs ; fphericity ; circularity. 
Thou, all-thaking thunder, 
Strike flat the thick retwrdity o’ th’ world. Shuak/p. 

With the rotuztity common to the atoms of all 
fluids, there is fome ditlerence in bulk, clfe all fluids 
would be alike in weight. Grew. 

Whoa would part with thefe folid bleMfings, tor the 
little fantaitical ¢leafantnels of a fmooth convexity 
and rétundity of a globe? B`ntley. 

2. Circularity. 

Ritundity is an emblem of eternity, that has 

neither beginning nor end. Addijon, 
Rotu'npo. x. f. [rotondo, Ital.] A build- 

ing formed round both in the infide and 

outfide ; fuch as the pantheon at Rome. 


Trevoux, 


To ROVE. v. n. [roffver, Danifh, to range 
for plunder.] To ramble; to range; to 
wander. 

Thou’ft years upon thee, and thou art too full 
Of the wars furfeits, to gorove with one 
That’s yet unbruis’d. Shak/peare, 

Faultlefs thou dropt from his unerring fkill, 
With the bare power to fin, fince free of will; 
Yetcharge not with thy guilt his bounteous love, 
For who has power to walk, has power to rove. 

Arbuthnot, 

If we indulge the frequent rife and rwing of 

paflions, we thereby procure an unattentive habit. 
Watts, 

I view'd th’ effeéts of that difaltrous flame, 
Which, kindled by th’ imperious queen of love, 
Conftrain’d me from my native realm to rove. Pope. 

To Rove. «v. a. To wander over. 

Rcving the field, I chane’d 
A goodly tree far diftant to behold, 
Loaden with fruit of faireft colours. 

Cloacina, as the town the rev’, 

A morta: fcavenger fhe faw, fhe lov’d. 

Ro'ver. x. /. [from rove. ] 

1. A wanderer; a ranger. 

2, A fickle inconftant man. 

3. A robber; a pirate. 

This isthe cafe of rovers by land, as fome cantons 
in Arabia. Bacon. 

4. At Rovers. Without any particular 
aim, 

Nature Moots not af rovers: even inanimates, 
though they know not their perfection, yet are they 
not carried on bya blind unguided impetus ; but that, 
which dire&ts them, knows it. Glanviile. 

Providence never fhouts af rovers: there is an 
arrow that flies by night as well as by day, and God 
is the perfon that fhoots it. South, 

Men of great reading (how their talents on the 
meanelt fudjeQts; this 1s a kiad of thooting af 
rigs Addifen. 


ROU 


SOTAA | Rouce. #.f, (rouge. Fr.) Red paint. 


ROUGH. adi. [hnuh, hnuhge, Saxon; 
rouw, Dutch. 
t. Not fmooth; rugged; having inequae 
lities on the furface. ; 
The fiend 
O'er bog or Reep, through frait, rough, denfe or 
rare, 
Purfues his way. Milor. 
Were the mountains taken all away, the remain- 
ing parts would be more unequal than the roygpejt 
fea; whereas the face of the earth thould resemble 
that of the calmett tea, if till in the form of i:s nrit 
mafs. Burr:?., 
2. Aulere to the talte : as, rouga tuine, 
3. Harfh to the ear. 
Molt by the numbers judge a poet’s fong, 
And finosth or rougo with them is right or wrong. 
dane. 
4. Rugged of temper; inelegant of man. 
ners; not foft; coarfe ; not civil ; fevere; 
not mild; rude. 
A fiend, a fury, pitilefs and rexz4, 


A wolf; nay worle, a fellow all in buff. Shaki, 
Strait with a band of foidiers tall aad rovg’ 

On him he feizzs. Cowley. 
The booby Phaon only was urkind, 

A furly boatman reng $ as feas and wind. Priz. 


5. Not gentle; not proceeding by eaíy 
operation. 

He gave not the king time to profecute thai 
gracious method, but tosced him to a quicker and 
rougher remedy. (Narendor. 

Hippocrates feldom mentions the dofes of his 
medicines, which is fomewhat furorizing, becaule 
his purgatives are generally very reugh and Mrong. 

Ay butorct, 
6. Harfh to the mind; fervere. 

Kind words prevent a good deal of that preverfe- 
nefs, which rowz4 and imperious ufage often pro 
duces in generous minds. Locke, 

7. Hard featured; not delicate. 

A ropy chain of rheums, a vilage rough, 

Deform’d, unfeatur’d, and a fkin of buf. © Drydn, 
8. Not polithed; not finithed by art: as, 


a rough diamand, 


g. Terrible; dreadful. 
Before the cloudy van, 
On the rough edze of battle ere it join’d, 
Satan advanc’d. Milten, 
ro. Rugged; difordered in appearance ; 
coarfe. 

Rougb from the toing furge Ulyfles moves, 

Urg'd on by want, and recent from the ftarms, 
The brackith ooze his manly grace deforms, Pose, 
11. Tempeftuous; ftormy ; boifterous. 
Come what come may, 
Time and the hour run through the rewgh-ff day. 
Sharfpeare. 
To Rou'cue ast. v. a. [rough and caf. | 
1. To moult without nicety or elegance ; 
to form with afperities and inequali- 
ties. 

Nor bodily nor ghoftly negro could 

Roughcaf thy figure in a fadder mould. Cleaveland, 
2. To form any thing in its frt rudiments. 

In merriment they were frit practifed, and this 
roughcaf? unhewn poetry was inttead of {tage plays 
for one hundred and twenty years. Dryden. 

Rou'cucast. x. f. [rough and caf. | 
1. A rude model; a form in its rudiments, 

The whole piece feems rather a loofe model and 
roughcaf? of what I defizu to do, than a compleat 
work. — Dighy. 

2. A kind of plafter mixed with pebbles, 
or by fome other caufe very uneven on 
the {urtace. 

Some man muft prefent a wall; and Jet him have 
fome platter, lome, or rowghcaff about him to fignify 
wall. Shakf{peuree 

Rou/GHDRAUGHT. 2. f. [ rough and 


draught. | A draught in its rudiments ; 
a fketch, 


ROU 


My elder brothers came 
Roughdraughrs of nature, ill defign'd and lame, 
Blown off, ike bloffoms, never made to hear; 
Tull L came Anith’d, her latt labour’d care. Dryden, 
To Rou'cuoraw. V. a. [rough and drazu. } 
To trace coarfely. 
Hi: victories we fearce could keep in view, 
Or polih ’em fotatt, as he rougbdrew. Dryden. 
Jo Rou'cuen, wv a. [from rough] To 
make rough 
Such difference there is in tongue, that the fime 
fizure, which rove bens one, gives majefty to another ; 
aod that was it which Virgil tudied in his verfes. 
Dryden, 
Ah! where mu't needy poet feek for aid, 
When duft and rain atonce his coat invade ? 
His only coat; when duh confus’d with rain, 
Reugbens the nap, and leaves a mingled fain. 
Swift. 
Jo Rou‘cuen. v. n. To grow rough. 
The broken Jandtkip, 


Afcending, roughens into rigid hills. Thomfon 


To Roucnne'w. v. a, [rough and beru.) 
To give toany thing the firft appearance 
of form. 

Vhere’s a divinity that thapes our ends, 
Reughhew them how we will. Shalfpeare, 

The whole world, without are and direis, 
Would be but one great wildernefs, 
And mankind but a favage herd, 
For all that nature has conferr'd : 
This does but roug/hew and delign, 
Leaves art to polih and refine. 


Hadilras. | 


4. Rugged; unpolifhed; uncivil; unre- 
fined. 

A rovghhewn feaman, being brought before a 
juttice for fome mifdemeanour, was by lim ordeied | 
away to prifon ; and would not ftir; faying, it was | 
better to Rand where he was, than go to a worfe 
place. é Bacon. 

2. Not yet nicely finithed. 
{ hope to obtain a candid conftru€tion of this 
rougbbewn itl-timber’d difcourfe. Hewel. 
Rovu'cHLY. adv. [from rough. ] 
1, With uneven furface; with afperities 
on the furface. 
2. Harthly ; uncivilly ; rudely. 

Ne Mammon would there let him long remain, 
For terror of the torments manifold, 

To which the damned fouls he did behold, 
But roughly him befpake. 

Rebuk'u, and rwgh/y fent to prifon, 

Th’ immediate heir of England! was this eafy ! 
i Shak/peare. 
3. Severely; without tendernefs. 
Some friends of vice pretend, 
That I the wicks of youth too roweb/y blame. 
Dryden. 


S penfer. 


4. Aufterely to the tafte. 
ç. Boilteroufly; tempeftuoufly. 
6. Harfhly to the ear. 
Rov’cuness. a. f. (from rough. | 
1. Superficial afperity ; enevennefs of fur- 
face. 
The little revgbneffes or other inequalities of th 
leather againit the cavity of the cylinder, now and 
then put a Rop to the defcent or afcent of the fucker. 
Boyle. 
While the Reep horrid rougònefs of the wood 


Denkam. 
When the diamond is not only found, but the 
rcugbnefs fmoothed, cut into a form, and fet in 
gold, then we cannot but acknowledge, that it is 
the perlet work of art and nature. Dryden. 
Such a perfuafion as this well fixed, will [moot]. 
all the rougdacfs ot the way that leads to happineis, 

and render ali the conflicts with our lufts pleating. 
sMierbury. 

2. Aufterenefs to the tafe. 

Divers plants contain a grateful tharpnefs, as 
lemons; or an auftere and inconcotted roughxe/s, 
as floes. 


3. Tafe of aftringency, 
d 


Brown. 


Strives with the gentle calmnefs of the flood. 
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A tobaeco.pipe broke in my mouth, and the 
fpitting out the pieces lett fuch a delicious rougAne/s 
on my tongue, that I champed up the remaining 
part. Sped?ator, 

4. Harfhnefs to the ear. Í 

In the roughnefs of the numbers and cadences of 
this play, witch was fo defigned, you will iee fome- 
what more oiafterly than in any of my tormer tra- 
gedies. Dryden. 

The Swedes, Danes, Germans, and Dutch attain 
to the pronunciation of our words with cafe, becaufe 
our fy'lables recmble theirs in rougAncfs and fre- 
quency of confonants, Swift. 

ç. Ruggednefs of temper; coarfenefs of 
manners; tendency to rudenefs ; coarfe- 
nefs of behaviour and addrefs. 

Reughnefs is a neediefs caufe of difcontent; 
feverity breedeth fear; but rovghnefs breedeth hate: 
evea reproofs from authority ought to be grave and 
not taunting. Bacon. 

When our minds eyes are difengag’d, 

They quicken tlath, perplexities unty, 
Make rcugbrefs fmooth, ard hardnefs mollify. 
Denbam. 

Roughnels of temper is apt to difcountenance the 

timorous or modeft, Addifon. 
6. Abfence of delicacy, 


Should feafting and balls once get amongft the 
cantons, their military rougbzef3 would be quickly 
loft, their tempers would grow too foft for their 
climate. | J Addifen, 

7. Severity; violence of difcipline. 
8. Violence of operation in medicines. 


Rou’c HHEWN, particip. adj. | Q. Unpolifhed or unfinifhed Rate. 


10. Inelegance of drefs or appearance. 
11. Tempeftuoufnefs ; ftorminefs. 
12. Coarfenefs of features. 


ROUGH-FOOTED. adj. [from rough and 
font.) Feather- footed. 


Roucurt. old pret. of reach, [commonly 
written by Spex/fer raught.) Reached. 


The moon was a month old, when Adam was no 
more, 


And rovgbi not to five weeks, when he came to 
fivefcore. Shak/peare. 
To Rou'GHwork. w. a. [rough and work. } 
To work coarfely over without the leaf 
nicety. 
Thus you muft continue, till you have rougb- 
wrought all your work from end to end. Adfoxcn. 
Rovu'ncevaLl. 2. fe [from Rouncefval, a 
town at the foot of the Pyrenees.] See 
Pea, of which it is a fpecies. 
Dig garden, 
And fet as a daintie thy ruxcival peale. Tuffer. 
ROUND. adj. [rond, Fr. rondo, Ital. rund, 
Dut. rotundus, Lat.) 
1. Cylindrical. 
Hollow engines long and round thick ram’d. 
Milton. 
2, Circular. 
The queen of night 
In her increafing hornes, doth rounder grow, 
Till full and pertect the appeare in how. Brows, 
His pond’rous field large and rouzd behind him. 
i Milten. 
3- Spherical ; orbicular. 
The outfide bare of this round world. 
4. [rotundo ore, Lat. } 
defeét in found. 
In his fatyrs Horace is quick, round, and plea- 
fant, and has nothing fo biiter, fv not lu good as 
uvenal. Peacham. 
His tyle, though rouza and compreheniive, was 
incumbred fometimes by parenthefes, and became 
d. ficult to vulgar underftandings. Feii. 
ç. Whole; not broken, 
Pliny put a rcund number near the truth, rather 
than a fraction. Arbuthnot, 
6. Large; not inconfiderable: this is 
hardly ufed but with fas or price. 
Three thoufand ducats! ’tis a good rond fum. 
Shak; peare. 


Milton, 
Smooth : without 


They fet a rewnd price upon your head. Audi cn, | 
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Tt is not eafy to forefee what a round fum of money 
may do among a people, who have tamely fuffered 
the Franche Compte to be feized on. Addifon. 

She called for a round fum out of the privy purfe. 

Hooker. 
=, Plain; clear; fair; candid; open. 

Round dealing is the honour of man's nature 3 
and a mixture of falfehood is like allay in gold and 
filver, which may make the metal work the better, 
but itembafeth it. Bacon. 

$. Quick ; brik. 

Painting ìs a long pilgrimage; if we do not ac- 
tually begin the journey, and travel at a round rates 
we (hall never arrive at the end of it. Dryden. 

Sir Roger heard them upon a rcund trot; and 
after paufing, told them, that much might be faid 
on both fides. Addifon. 

. Plain; free without delicacy or referve; 
almott rough. 

Let his queen mother all alore intreat him, 

To flew his gricfs; let her be roynd with him. 
Sbuk/peare, 

The kings interpofed in a round and princely man- 
ner; not only by way of requeft and perfwafion, but 
alfo by way of proteltation and menace. Bacone 


Rounpb. x. f. 
1. å circle; a fphere; an orb, 
Hie thee hither, 
That I may pour my fpirits in thine ear, 
And chattife with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round, 
Which fate and metaphyfick aid doth feem 
To have crown'd thee withal. Shak/pesres 
1'J\ charm the air to give a found, 
While you perform your antick round. Shakjpeare. 
‘Three or four we'll drefs like urchins, 
With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads, 
And ratties in their hands. Shakffeare. 
Elisfute roots are a middle fort, between the bule 
bous and fibrous; that, befides the putting forth fap 
upwards and downwards, putteth forth in round. 


Dacer 
What if the fun 
Be centre to the world; and other (tars 
By his attractive virtue and their own 
Incited, dance about him various rounds. Milce. 
Knit your hands, and beat the ground 
Ina light fantaftick round. Milisa, 


He did foretel and prophely of him, 

Who to his realms and azure rowmd hath join’d. 

Denham 
They meet, they wheel, they throw their darts 
afar ; 

Then in a round the mingled bodies run; 

Flying they follow, and puriuing hun. Dryden. 
How thall I then begin, or where conclude, 

To draw a fame fo truly circular ? 
For, in a round, what order can be fhew'd, 

Where all the parts fo equal perfectare? Dryden 
The mouth of Veluvio has four hundred yards in 


diameter; for it feems a perfe&t round. Addiforie 
This image on the medal plac`d, 

With its bright round of titles grac’d, 

And ttampt on Batil coins thall live. Addijon, 


2. Rundle; fiep of a ladder. 
When he once attains the upmoft round, 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, 
Looks in the clouds, fcorning the bale degrees 
By which he did afcend. Shak/peare. 
Many are kicked down ere they have climbed the 
two or three frit rcxnds of the ladder. 
Government of ibe Tongute 
All the rounds like Jacob's ladder rife; 
The loweit hid in earth, the topmoft in the fkies. 
Dryden. 
This is the lat tage of human perfeétion, the 
utmolt round of the ladder whereby we afcend to 


r a 
heaven. aNOTTIS 


3. The time in which any thing has paled 
through all hands, and comes back io ihe 
firt : hence applied to a caroufal. 

A gentle roynd fill'd to the brink, 
To this and t’ other friend I drink. Suckling: 
Women to cards may be compar`d ; we play 
A round or two; when us’d, we throw away. 
Granvi:le, 
The feat was ferv'd; the bowl was crowu'd; 
To the king's pleafure weat the mirthtul g 
rier. 
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4. A revolution; a courfe ending at the 
oint where it began. 

We, thit are of purer fire, 

Imitate the itarry quire, 
Who, in their nightly watchful (pheres, 
Lead in fwift rounds the months and years, Milton. 

No end can to this be found, 

*Tis nought but a perpetual fruitlefs round. Cowley. 

If nothing will pleafe people, unlefs they be 
greater than nature intended, what can they expect, 
but the afs’s roxnd of vexatious changes 21." Efrazze 

How then to drug a wretched life beneath 
And endlefs rexnd of Rill returning wees, 

And all the gnawing pangs of vain remorfe ? 
What torment’s this? Smith. 

Some preachers, prepared only upon two or three 
points, run the fame round from one end of the 
year to another. Addifon. 

Till by one countlefs fum of woes opprett, 
Hoary with cares, and ignorant of reft, 

We find the vital fprings relax'd and worn ; 
Compell'd our common impotence to mourn, 
Thus through the rowed of age, to childhond we 

return. Prior. 
. Rotation; fucceffion in viciffitude. 

Such new Utopians would have a rod of govern- 
ment, as fome the like in the church, in which 
every fpoak becomes upperinoft in his turn. 

Helyduy. 
6. [ronde, Fr.] A walk performed by a 


guard or officer, to furvey a certain 


diftrict. 
RouND. adw. 
1. Every way; on all fides. 
The terror of God was upon the cities round 
about. Genefts. 
A'l founds whatfoever move rouzd; that is, on 
all fides, upwards, downwards, forwards, and back- 
wards. Bacon. 
In darknefs and with dangers compafs'd round. 
Mitten. 
2. [Ex rond, à la ronde, Fr.] Ina revolu- 
tion. | 
At the beft ‘tis but cunning; and if he can in 
his own fancy raife that to the opinion of true wil- 
dom, he comes round to practife his deceits upon 
himielf. Government of the Torgue. 
3. Circularly. 
One foot he center‘d, and the other turn'd 
Reund through the vatt profundity obfcure. Milton. 
4. Not ina direct line. 
lr merely to come in, fir, they go out; 
The way they take is {trangely round about. 
RouND. prep. 
1, Onevery fide of. 
To officiate light round this opacous earth. Milion, 
2. About; circularly about. 
He led the hero round 
The confines of the blet Elyfian ground. Dryden. 
3- All over; here and there in. 
Round the world we roain, 
Forc’d from our pleafing fields, and native home. 
Dryden. 
Jc Round, v, a. [rotundo, Lat. froin the 
noun. | 
1. To furround ; to encircle. 
Would that th’ inclufive verge 
Of golden metal, that muf roud my brow, 
Were redhot teel to fear me to the brain. Shak p. 
We are fuch uf 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Js rounded with a Necp. Shak/peare. 
‘This dittemper'd meif-nger of wet, 
‘She many-coloured Iris, rewnds thine eyes. Shak/. 
The vilett cockle gaping on the coat, © 
That rounds the ample fea. Pricr 
g. To make fpherical, circular, or cylin- 
drical, 
Worms with many feet, which rcxn.? themfelves 
anto balls, are bred chictly under togs of timber. 
Bacon. 
When filver has been lefTened in any piece carry - 
jng the publick tamp, by clipping, wahing, or 
sounding, the laws have declared it nat to be lawful 
money. Locke. 
With the cleaving-knife and mawl {plit the tufi 


Pope. 
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into a fquare piece near the fize, and with the 
draw-knile round off the cdges to make it fit for 
the lathe. Moxen 

Can any one tell, how the fun, planets, and 
fatellites were rounded into their particular fphe- 
rordical orbs ? Cheyne. 

. Yo raife to a relief. 

The figures on our modern medals are raifed and 
rounded to a very great pertection. Addifon 
» To move about any thing. 

To thofe beyond the polar circle, day 
Had unbeniehted thone, while the low fun, 

To recompenfe his diitance, in your fight 

Had roreded (till th’? horizon, and not known 

Or eaft or weft. Milton. 
. To mould into fmoothnefs. 

Vhefe accomplifhments, applied in the pulpit, 
appear by a quaint, terfe, florid file, rewuded into 
periods und cadences, without propriety or meaning. 

Sifi. 

To ROUND. v. n. 

1, ‘To grow round in form. 

The queen, your mother, rounds apace; we fhall 
Prefent our fervices toa fine new prince Shak/peure. 

2. [ruxcen, German ; whence Chaucer writes 
it beter rsu.) To whitper. 

Being come to the {upping place, one of Kalen- 
der’s fervants rounded in his ear; at which he re- 
ured. Sidney. 

France, 
Whom zeal and charity brought to the field 
As God's own foldier, sourced in the ear, 
With that fame purpofe changes. Shakfpeare. 
They’re here with me already; wiuilpering, 
rounding 
Sicilia is a fo torth 3 “tis far gone. Skak/peare. 

Cicero was at dinner, where an ancient lady faid 
fe was but forty: one that fat by rounded him in 
the ear, fhe is far more out of the quettion: Cicero 
anfwered, I muft beheve her, for I heard her fay fo 
any time thele ten years. Bacon. 

The fox rounds the new elet in the ear, witha 
piece of fecret feryice that he could do lnm. 

L' Efrange. 

3. To go round, as a guard. 

They keep watch, or nightly rounding walk. 

Ailton. 

Rovu/nDaBour. adj. [This word is ufed 
as an adjeétive, though it is only an ad- 
verb united to a iubftantive by a collo- 
quial licence of language, which ought 
not to have been admitted into books. } 

r. Ample; extenfive. 

Thofe fincerely follow reafon, but for want of 
having large found, roundabout fenfe, have not a 
full view of all that relates to the queltion, Locke. 

2. Indirect; loofe. 

Paraphrafe is a roundabout way of tranflating, 
invented to help the barrennefs, which tranflators, 
overlooking in themfelvesy have apprehended in our 
tongue. Felton, 

Routt. «ere 

Rou'npexay, (7 J. 

I. (rondelet, Fr] A kind of ancient poetry, 
which commonly confilts of thirteen 
verles, of which eight are of one kind 
of rhyme and five of another ; it is di- 
vided into three ccuplets; and at the 
end of the fecond and third, the begin- 
ning of the roundel is repeated in an 
equivacal fenfe, if poffible. Trevoux. 

Siker, hike a round/e never heird I none, 

Little lacketh Perigot ot the heft, 

And Willie is not greatly over-gone, x 
So weren his under-fongs well addrett. Spenfer. 

To hear thy rimes and roundelays, 

Which thou wert wont in walttul hills to fing, 

I more delight than ark in fummer days, 

Whole ccho made the neighb'ring groves to ring. 


Spenfer, 


Come now, a roundel and a fairy fong. Shak/p. 
The mufes and graces made fe(tivals ; the fawns, 

fatyrs, and nymphs did dance their rowadedays. 
tlowel, 
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They lift’ning heard him, while he fearch’a the 
grove, 
And loudly fung his rowxdelay of love, 
But on the fudden ftop’d. Dryder. 
2. [rendelle, kr.] A round form or figure. 
The Spaniards, cafting themfelves into rounde/:, 
and their {trongeft fhips walling in the reft, made a 
flying march to Calais. Non ca 
Rou'xper. 2. f. (from round.) Circuir- 
ference; enclofure. 
If you fondly pals our proffer'd offer, 
is not the reurder of your old fac'd walls 
Can hide you from our meffcngers of war. Slak/p. 


Rov'nDHEAD, wf. [round and head.} A 
puritan, fo named froin the practice once 
prevalent zmong them of cropping their 
hair round, 

Your petitioner always kept hofpitality, and drank 
confufion to the roundheads. Spettur. 


ROU'NDHOUSE, m f. [round and banfe.] 
The conftable’s prifon, in which difor- 
derly perfons, found in the ftreet, are 
confined. 

They march'd to fome fam'd rouzdboufe. Pope. 
Rou'NDISH. adj. [from round.) Some- 
what round; approaching to roundnefs. 

It is not every fmall crack that can make fuch 2 
receiver, as is of a roundifb igure, ufelefs to our 
experiment. Boyie. 

Rou'xpLy. adv. [from round.] 

Ie In around form; ina round manner. 

2. Openly ; plainly ; without referve. ' 

Injoin gainfayers, giving them rourdiy to under- 
ftand, that where our duty is fubmiflion, weak 
oppolitions betokens pride. Hooker. 

You'll prove a jolly furly groom, 

That take it on you at the frit fo roundly. Shak/p. 

Mr. de Mortier roundly faid, that to cut off a!l 
contentions of words, he would Propofe two means 
for peace. Hayward. 

From a world of phenomena, therc is a principie 
that acts out of wifdom and counfel, as was abun- 
dantly evinced, and as roundly acknowledged. 

More. 

He affirms every thing rcwndly, without any aite 
rhetorick, or circumlocution. Addijon. 

3. Brifkly; with fpeed. 

When the mind has brought itfelf to attention, 
it will be able to cope with difficulties, and mafter 
them, and then it may go on roundly, Locke, 

4. Completely; to the purpofe; vigor- 
oufly; in earneft, 

I was called any thing, and I would have done any 
thing, indeed too, and roundly too. Shak/peure, 

This lord juftice caufed the earl of Kildare to be 
arreited, and cancelled fuch charters as were lately 
refumed, and proceeded every way to roundly and 
fevercly, as the nobility did much dattafte him. 

Davictse 

Rou NDNEss. 7. f. [from round. | 

1, Circularity; fphericity ; cylindrical 
form. 

The fame reafon is of the roundne/s of the bubble 5 
for the air Within avoideth difcontinuance, and there- 
fore calteth itfel! into a round figure. Bacon. 

Biacelets of pearl gave roundnejs to her arm, 
And ev’ry gem augmented ev’ry charin. Pris 

Roxndne/s is the primary effential “made or diffe- 
rence of a bowl. Watts. 

2. Smoothneis. 

The whole period and compafs of this fpeech was 
delightfome for the roundncjs, and grave for the 
ftrangencfs. Spenfere 

3. Honeity ; opennefs ; vigorous meafures, 

To ROUSE, v. a. [Of the tame clafs ot 
words with raiye and rife. | . 

r. To wake troin ret. 

At once the crowd arofe, confus’d and high ; 
For Mars was early up, and rews’d the iky. Dryd. 

Rev'rent I touch thee! but with honett zeal, 

To roufe the watchmen of the publick weal ; 
To virtue’s work provoke the tardy hall, 
And goad the prelate flumb'ring in his fall, Pepe. 

2. To excite to thought or action. 
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Then mufe that heart of thine, 
And whatfoever heretofore thou haft aflum’d to be, 
his day be greater. Chapman. 
Phe Dane and Swede, rowz'd up by herce alarms, 
Blefs the wile conduct of her pious arms 5 
Soon aa her flects apaear their terrors ceale, 
And all the northera world lies huth’d in peace. 
AAdifon. 
I'll thunder in their cars peir sguginjape; 
d try to rcufe up all that’s Roman in them. 
ir is Addifon. 
The licat, with which Luther treated his adver- 
faries, though (trained too far, was extremely well 
fitted by the providence of God to rouje up a people, 


the molt phiegmatick of any in chriltendom. 
Atterbury. 


. To put into action. 
As an eagle, ieizing prey appear, 
His airy plumes doth rouje full rudely dight; 
So Mhaked he, that horror was to hear. Murry Queen. 


- Blult’ring winds-+had rous’d the lea, Milton. 
4. To drive a beaft from his laire. 
The blood more fiis, 
To rouze a lion, than to ftarta hare. Sdak/peare. 


old lion ; who thall roufe him up? Genesis. 
Th’ unexpected found 

Of dogs and men his waketul ear does wound ; 

Rous'd with the noile, he fcarce believes his ear, 

Willing to think th’ illufions of his tear 

Mad giv’n this falfe alarm. Denbam. 

Now Cancer glows with Phebus’ fiery car, 

The youth ruth eager to the fylvan war: 

Swarm o’er the lawns, the foret walks furround, 

Renfe the fleet hart, and cheer the op’ning hound. 
Lape. 


He itvoped down, he couched as a lion, and as an | 
| 
| 


To Rouse. v.7, 
1. To awake from flumber. 
Men, fleeping found by whom they dread, 
Rou/e and beitir themfelves ere weil awake. MZi/ton. 
Richard, who now was half afleep, 


Rous'd; nor would longer filence keep. Prior. 
Melancholy lifts her head ; 
Morpheus rou/es from his bed. Pope. | 


2. To be excited to thought or action. 
Good things of day begin to droopand drowze, 
While night's black agents to their prey do rozze. 
Soakfpeare. ; 


Rouse. x. /. [rufch, German, half drunk. ] 


A dofe of liquor rather too large. Not 
in ufe. 

They have given mea rcxje already. 
—Not palt a pint, as I ama foldier. = Shak/peare. 


No jocund health that Denmark drinks to-day, 
But the great cannon to the clouds thal! tell ; 
And the king’s row/e thall bruit it back again, 
Ref{peaking earthly thunder. Shak/peare. 


Rou'ser. 2. /f. [from ronfe.] One who 
roufes. 

Rout. x. f. (rot, Dutch. ] 

1. A clamorous multitude; a rabble; a tu- 


multuous crowd, 
Befides the endlefs routs of wretched thrails, 
Which thither were affembled day by day 


From all the world. Spenfer. 
A sout of people there aflerabled were, 
Of every fort and nation under fky. Spenfer. 


If that rebellion 
Came like itlelt in bale and abje&t reu/s, 
Led on by bloody youth, goaded with rage, 
And countenanc'd by boys and beggary, 
You, reverend father, then had not been there. 
Skich/peare. 
Farmers were to forfeit their holds in cale of un- 
lawful retainer, or partaking in rowts and unlawful 
alfe mblies. Bacon, 
Such a tacit league is againft fuch row?s and (howls, | 
as have utterly degenerated from the laws of nature. | 
Hucen. | 
Nor do I name of men the common roxt, 
That wand’ring loofe about, 
Grow up and perith, as the Summer fly. Milton, 
Fancy, wilce dame, with much lafcivious pride, 
By twin chameleons drawn, does gaily ride, 
Fler coach there follows, and throngs round about, 
Of thapes and airy forms an endiefs rex. Cowley 


ROW 


The mad ungovernable rout, 
Full of contufion and the furnes of wine, 


Lov'd fuch variety and antick trickse  Rafcommron. 
Harley fpies 

The Jottor fatten’d by the eyes 

At Charing-crofs among the rout, 

Where painted montters are hung out. Swift. 


2. (ronte, French.}) Confufion of an arny 
defeated or difperfed. 
Thy army, 
As if they could nor ttand when thou wer’t down, 
Difpers’d in rxt, betook themalltofly. Daniel. 
Their mightieht quell’d, the battle fwerv'd, 
With many an inroad gor’d ; detormed rows 
Enter’d and foul diforder. Milton, 
To Rout. v.a. To diffipate and put into 


confufion by defeat. 

The next way to end the wars with him, and to 
rout him quite, thould be to keep him trom invad- 
ing of thole countries adjoining. Spenfer. 

That party of the king's horfe that charged the 
Scots, fo totally routed and defeated thcir whole 
army, that they fled. _ Clarendon. 

To Rout. v. ue To affemble in clamorous 


and tumultuous crowds. 
The meaner fort routed together, and fuddenly 
affailing the earl in his houle, flew him. Bacon. 
Route. wf. (route, Fre) Road; way. 
Wide through the turzy field their rere they take, 
Their bleeding bofoms force the thorny brake. Guy. 
Row. x. f. (reih, German.] A raak or 


file; a number of things ranged in a line. 
Lips never part, but that they fhow 

Of precious pearl the double row. 
Alter them all dancing on a row, 

The comely virgins came with garlands dight, 

As freth as flowres. Spenfir. 

Where any row 
Of frnit-trees, overwoody, reach'd too far 
‘heir pamper’d boughs, and needed hand; to check 


Sidney. 


Fruitlefs embraces. ’ Milton, 
A triple mounted row of piliars, laid 
On wheels. Milton, 


Where the bright feraphim in burning row, 
Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow. Milton, 
A new born wood ot various lines there grows, 
And all the flourithing letters ttand in rows, Cowley. 
The victor honour’d with a nobler velt, 
Where gold and purple ftrive in equal rsaes. Dryd. 
Why round our coaches crowd the white-glov’d 
beaux, 
Why bows the fidebox trom its inmoft rows ? Pope. 
Jo ROW, wv. 2. [nopan, Saxon.] ‘io 
impel a veffel in the water by oars. 
He faw them toiling in rowing, tor the wind was 
contrary. Mark, 
Some of thefe troughs or canoes were fo great, 
that above twenty men have been found rowsng in 
one. Abbot. 
The bold Britons then fecurely rou’; 
Charles and his virtue was their facred load. Maler. 
The watermen turned their harge, and rowed 
foftly, that they might take the cool of the evening. 
i Dryden. 
Tc Row. w., a. To drive or help forward 


by oars, 
‘The fwan rows her ftate with oary feet. Milon. 
Ro'wEL. x. ja [rouclle, French. | 
1. The points of a fpur turning onan axis. 
He gave his able horfe the head, 
And, bending forward, ttruck his agile heels 
Againft the panting fides of his poor jade 
Up to the rowed head. Shakfpeare. 
A rider like my(fel!, who ne’er wore rowed! 
Nor iron on his heel. Shal/pecre. 
A mullet is the rowel of a fpur, and hath never 
but five points; a ttar hath fix. Peacham. 
He fpurr’d his fiery Reed 
With goring rewels, to provoke his (peed. Dryden. 
A deton; a roll of hair or filk put into 
a wound to hinder it from healing, and 
rovoke a difcharge. 
To Ro'weL. v. a. ‘Yo pierce through the 
fkin, and keep the wound open by a 


rowel. 
Rewel the horfe in the chet. 


2. 


Mortimer. 


RUB 


[Ro'wen. x. f. 


Rowen is a field kept up till after Michaelmas, 
that the corn left on the ground may fprout into 
green. Notes on Tuffer, 

Then {pare it for rewer, till Michel be palt, 

To lengthen thy dairie, no better thou halt. ‘Zafer. 

Turn your cows, that give milk, into your rowensy 
till {now comes. Mertimer. 

Ro'wer. x. J. [from rew.] One that ma- 
nazes an oar. 

Four gallies firt, which equal rowers bear, 
Advarcing in the watry lifts, appear. Dryden. 

The bithop of Salifbury ian down with the ftream 
thirty miles in an hour, by the help of but one 
ruwer. Addijone 

RO'VAL, adj. (roial, French.] 
te Kingly; belonging to a king; becoming 
a king ; regal, 


The reya/ ttock of David. Miiton, 
! The royal bow’rs 
Of great Seleucia built by Grecian kings. Ailn. 


‘Thrice happy they, who thus in woods and groves, 
From courts retir’d, potiefs their peaceful loves : 
Of royal maids how wretched is the fate! Grauvi'les 
2. Noble; illuftrious. 
What news from Venice ? 
How doth that royal merchaut, good Antonio ? 
Shal/peare, 
Ro'YALIST. u. f. [from reyal,] Adherent 
to a king. 
Where Candith fought, the royalifs prevail'd, 
Neither his courage nor his judgment fail’d. Waller, 
The old church of England roya/ifls, another 
name for a man who preters his confcience before 
his interefts, are the mot meritorious fubjedtsin the 
world, as having paffed all thofe terrible tefts, which 
domineering malice could put them to, and carned 
their credit ard their confcience clear. Scuthe 
To Ro'yatize. v. a. [from royal.] To 
make royal, 
Ere you were queen, ay, or your hufband king, 
To royalize his blood, I {piltmine own. Shah/peare. 
Ro/yatiy, adv. [trom royal] In a 
kingly manner; regally ; as becomes a 
king. 
It fall be my care, 
To have you »#yad/y appointed. 
His body thall be rzya/!y interr'd, 
And the latt tuneral pomp adorn his hearfe. Dryd. 
Ro'vatty. 2. f. (rualié, French, | 
1. Kingthip; chara¢ter or office of a king, 
Drauw, you rafcal; you come with letters aguinft 
the king, and take vanity the Beppe weve againt 
the royalty of her father. bakfpeare. 
He will lofe his head, ére give confent, 
His matter’s fon, as worthipfully he terms it, 
Shall lofe the royalty of England’sthrone. Shakp. 
Royalty by birth was the lweetelt way of majefty z 
a king and atather compounded into oife, being of a 
temper like unto God, jultice and mercy. flolyday. 
li they had held their royasies by this utle, either 
there muft have been but one lovereigi, or eite every 
father of a tamily had as good a claim to royasty us 


Sha Upeares 


thefe. Lickes 
2. State of a king. 
l will, alas! be wretched to the great, 
And figh in roya/ry, and grieve in ftate. Prior. 


3- tumbieins of royalty. 
Wherefore do I aifume 
Thele roya-ries, and not refule to reign? iien, 
To Royne. v. a. [roguer, French.| “To 
gnaw ; to bite. Spenfere 
Ro'y nisu, adj. [rogneux, French, mangys 
paltry.] Paltry ; furry ; mean; rude. 
Uhe reyxifi clown, at whom fo oft 
Your grace was wont to laugh, is alfo miffiaz. 
Shukjpearte 
ROo'YTELET. 2. /. [French.] A little or 
petty king. 
Caufing the American royrclets to turn all ho- 


Mugers to that king and the crown of England. 
Heylin. 


Jo RUB. ~v. a. [rbhubic, Well; reiben, 


German, to wipe. ] 


RUB 


4. To clean or fmooth any thing by paffing 
fomething over it; to fcour; to wipe; 
to perfricate. 

2. To touch fo as to leave fomething of 
that which touches behind. 

Their ftraw-built citadel new rv5d'd with balm. 

Milten. 

Tn narrow clefts, in the monument that ftands 
over him, catholicks rvd their heads, and imell his 
bones, which they lay have in them a natural per- 
fume, though very like apoplectick balfam; and 
what would make one fufpect that they rub the mar- 
ble with it, it is obfcrved, that the {cent is ftronger 
in the morning than at night. sdaddijon, 

3. To move one body upon another. 

Louk, how the rubs her hands. 

—I[t is an accultomed action with her, to feem 
thus wathing her hands. Sbak/peare, 

The government at that time was by kings, before 
whom the people in the moit formal exprelfions of 
duty and reverence uled to rwS their nofes, or itroke 
their foreheads. Hv:yiin. 

The bire rubbing of two bodies violently produces 
heat, and often üre. Locke. 

Two bones, rubbed hard againft one another, 
produce a fetid tmell. Ar} uthnot. 

4. To obftruct by collifion, 
Tis the duke’s picature, 
Whofe dilpofition all the world well know 
Will not be ryb’d nor ftop'd. Shakfpeare. 
ç. To polith ; to retouch. 

The whole buGnefs of our redemption is, to ryb 
over the defaced copy of the creation, to reprint 
God’s image upon the foul. ¢ South. 

6. To remove by fri€tion: with of or out. 

A forcible object will rvd out the freiheit colours 
at a troke, and paint others. Collier. 

Lí their minds are well principled with inward ci- 
wility, a great part of the roughnefs, which fticks to 
the outfide for want of better teaching, time and 
obfervation will ryb off; but if ill, all the rules in 
the world will not polith them. Locke. 

oh To touch hard. 

He, who before he was efpied, was afraid, after 
being perceived, was afhamed, now being hardly 
rubbed upon, left both tear and fhame, and was 
moved to anger. Sidney. 


S. To Rus doauy, ‘To clean or curry a 
horfe. 5 
When his fellow beafts are weary grown, 
He'll play the groom, give oats, and rub “em down. 
Dryden. 


yg. To Rus wp. To excite; to awaken. 
You will find me not to have rwbbed up the me- 
mory of what fome heretofore in the city did. Sourd. 


10. Jo Rus us. To polih; to refrefh. 
To Rus. v. n. 
1. ‘To tret; to make a friction. 
This laft allufion gaul’d the panther more, 
Recaufe indeed it rv5é°d upon the iore; 
Yet feem'd the not to winch, tho’ threwdly pain’d. 
Dryden. 
z. To get through difficuliies. 
No hunters, that the tops of mountaines fcale, 
And rub through woods with toile feeke them all. 


Chapman, 
Many lawyers, when once hampered, xb off as 
well as they can. L’ Eftrange. 


"Tis as much as one can do, to rub through the 
world, though perpetuaily a doing. L’ firange. 


Rus. 2. Je [from the verb. ] 
t. Frication ; a‘t of rubbing. 
2. Inequality of ground, that hinders the 
motion of a bowl. 
We'll play at bowls. 
—’ Twill make me think the world is full of rys, 
And that my fortune runs again{t the bias. Sbut/p. 
a Collifion ; hinderance ; obftruction. 
The breath of what I mean to fpeak 
Shall blow each duf, each ftraw, each little rub 
Out of the path, which thall directly lead 
Thy foot to England’s throne. Shakfpeare, 
Now every rad is fmoorheg in our way, Sduh/p, 


RUB 


Thofe you make friends, 
And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 
The leaft rub in your fortunes, fall away, Shakfp. 
Upon this ruby the Englith embatfadors thought 
fit to demur, and fent to receive diiections. Hay. 
He expounds the giddy wonder 
Of my weary fteps, and under 
Spreads a path clear as the day, 
Where no churlith rw fays nay. Crafbase. 
He that once fins, like him that flides on ice, 
Goes {wiftly down the flippery ways of vice; 
‘hough confcience checks him, yet thofe rubs gone 
ocr, d 
He flides on {moothly, and looks back no more. 
Drydi N. 
All fort of subs will be laidin the way. Daveranr. 
An hereditary right is to be prelerred be'ore elcc- 
tion; becaufe the government is fo difpofed, that it 
almett executes itfelf: and upon the death of a 
prince, the adminittration goes en without any rvéd 
or interruption. Swift. 


4. Difficulty ; caufe of uneafinefs. 


To fleep; perchance todream; ay, there's the rb 
Shak/pesure. 


RUB STONES a ge frub and flsxe.| A 


ftone to fcour or iharpen. 
A cradle for barlie, with rad-/fecne and fand. 


Tafer. 


RU'BBER. 2. f. [from rub. | 
1. One that rubs. 
2, The inftrument with which one rubs. 


Servants blow the fire with puffing cheeks, and lay 
The rudders, and the bathing thects difplay. Dry, 
Rub the dirty tables with the napkins, for it will 
fave your wearing out the common rubbers. Sifi. 


3. A coarfe file. 


The rough of coarfe file, if large, is called a rubber, 
and takes otf the uneveanefs which the hammer 
made in the forging. Moxon, 


4. A game; a contet; two games out of 


three. 
The afs was to ftand by, to fee two boobies try 
their ttle to him by a rubber of cutts. L'Efrange. 
If butchers had but the manners to go to tharps, 
gentlemen would be contented with a rubber at cutts 
Collier. 


5. A whetftone. Ainfworth, 
Ru'space. lx. f. [from rab: as perhaps 
Ru‘ssisH. § meaning, at firit, duft made 


by rubbing. Rwbbage is not ufed. | 


1. Ruins of a building ; fragments of mat- 


ter ufed in building. 

What trath is Rome? 
What rvddifh, and what offal ? when it ferves 
For the bafe matter to illuminate 


So vile a thing as Cefar. Shak{peare. 
Such conceits feem too fine among this rab5.ye. 
Matton. 


A fabrick, though high and beautiful, if founded 
on rubbi/hy is eaftly made the triumph of the winds. 
Glanville, 
When the foundation of a ftate is once loofened, 

the leait commotion lays the whole in rubbifh. 
L' Efrange. 

Th’Almighty caft a pitying eye, 

He faw the town’s one half in rzdlifo lie. Dryden. 
Knowledge lying under abundance of rubh: jh, hits 
fcope has been to remove this rybbi/b, and to drets 
upcrabbed matters as agreeably as he can. Duvenani. 
The enemy hath avoided a battle, and taken a 


furer way to confume uss by letting our couraze eva- 


porate againit tones and ruddi/h. Swift. 


2. Contufion ; mingled mafs. 


That noble art of political lying ought not to lie 
any longer in rubbi/e and confufion. Arbuthnot. 


3. Any thing vile and worthlefs. 
RuUBBLE-STONE. 2. f. 


Rubbleefiones owe their name to their being 
rubbed and worn by the water, at the latter end of 
the deluge, departing in hurry and with great preci- 
pitation. Woodward. 


Rusi'can. adj. [rubican, French. | 


Rudican colour of a horte is one that is bay, for- 
rel, or black, with a light grey, or white upon the 
flanks, but fo that this grey or white is not predo- 
minant there, Farrier's DiGionary. 


RUB 


Ru'nicunn. adj. — [rubiconde, French. 
rubicundus, Lann.) -Inclining to rednefs, 
Ru'siED. adj. [from rzdy.] Red as a ruby. 

Thrice upon thy fingers tips 
Thrice upon thy rudicd lip. Milton. 

Angels food, and rudied near flows 
In pearl, in diamond, and in maily gold. Milna, 

RuBIi'FICK. adj. [ruber and facin, Latin.) 
Making red. 

While the feveral fpecies of rays, as the rubifck, 
are by refraction feparated ooe from aaother, they 
retain thofe motions proper to each. Grew. 

RuU'BIFORM. adj. [raber, Lat. and form.] 
Having the form at red. 

Of thofe rays, which pats clofe by the fnow, the 
rubiform will be the leatt retracted ; and fo come to 
the eye in the cirecteft lines. Newton. 

To Ro‘siry. v.a. To make red. 

This topically applied, becomes a phenigmus or 
rubifying medicine, and ot fuch fiery pzrts as te 
conceive dive of themfelyes, and burn a houfe. 

Brow. 

Rou/srous. adj. [rubeus, Latin.} Ruddy; 

red, Not ufed. 
Diana’s lip 
Js not more fmooth and rudious. Sbakfpeare. 

Ru'BRICATED. adj. [from rubrica, Lat.} 
Smeared with red. 

RU'BRIEK. z. f. [rubrizue, French; rubrica, 
Latin.] Direétions printed in books of 
law and in prayer-books; fo termed, 
becaufe they were originally diftinguifhed 
by being in red ink. 

No date prefix’d, 
Directs me in the ftarry rudrick fet. Milton. 

‘They had their particular prayers according to the 
feveral days and months; and their tables or rudricks 
to initruét them. Stilling fleet. 

The rudrick and the rules relating to the liturgy 
are e(tablifhed by royal authority, as well as the 
liturgy ittelf. Nelfon. 

Ru/ertck. adj, Red. 

The light and rays, which appear red, or rather 
mal.e objects appear fo, 1 call rubrick or red making. 

Newton. 

What tho’ my name ftood rudrick on the walls. 

Pope. 

To Ru'srick. w. a. [from the noun.) 
To adorn with red. 

RU'BY. a. f. [from ruber, Latin. ] 

1. A precious {tone of a red colour, next 


in hardnefs and value to a diamond. 
Up, up, fair hride ! and call 
Thy ftars trom out their leveral boxes, take 
Thy rubies, pearls, and diamonds forth, and make 
Thyfelt a conftellation ot them all. Donne, 
Melpomen: wou'd be reprefented like a manly 
lady, upon her head a dreifing of pearl, diamonds, 
and rubies. Peachamn, 
Crowns were on their royal fcutcheons plac’d, 
With (aphiresy diamonds, and with rudies grac'd. 


Dryden, 
2. Rednefs. 
You can behold fuch fights, 

And keep the natural ruby of yeur cheeks, 

When mine is blanch'd with tear. Shak/peare. 
3. Any thing red. 

Defire of wine 

Thou could’it reprefs, nor did the dancing ruby 

Sparkling, out-pour'd, the flavour, or the fmell, 

Or talite, that cheers the hearts of Gods and men, 

Allure thee from the cool cryttalline ttream, Milions 


. A blain; a blotch; a carbuncle. 
He's faid to have a rich face, and rubies about 
his note. Captain Jones. 


Ru‘sy. adj. [from thc noun.) Of a red 
colour. 
Wounds, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby 
lips. Shak[peare. 
Diana’s li 
Js not more fmooth and rudy, than thy fmall pipe 
Is at the maiven’s organ frill and found. Soak/p. 


RUD 


Rucra'tion. me fe (ruga, Latin} A 
belching arifing from wind and indi- 
eftion. 
To Rup, v.a. (nudu, Saxon, rednefs. ] 
To mike red. Obfolete. 
Her cheek, like apples, which the fun had rivdued. 
Spenfer. 
Ru'oper. z. fa (redr, Dutch. } 
1. The intrument ac the ftern of a veilel, 
by which its courfe is governed. 
My heart was to thy rudder ty'd by th' tring, 
And thou fhould"it towe me after. Nhuk/peare. 
They loofed the rudder banils, and hoiled up the 
main-fatl, and made toward thorc. ATs. 
Thofe, that attribute unto the faculty any firit or 
fole power, have therein no other underitanding, 
than fuch a one hath, who, looking into the ftern 
of a mip, and finding it guided by the helm and 
rudder, doth aferibe fome abfolute virtue to the 
picce of wood, without all conlideration of rhe hand 
that guides it. Raleigh. 
Fithes firit to thipping did impart; 
Their tail the rxdider, and their head the prow. 
Dryden, 
Thou held'tt the rudder with a tteady hand, 
Till fafely on the shore the bark did land. Drydex. 
z. Any thing that guides or governa the 
courfe. 
For thyme the rudder is of verfes. Hudibras. 
Ru'poiness. n. / [from ruddy.) The 
quality of approaching to rednefs. 
The ruddine/s upon her lip is wet; 
You'll mar it, it you kifs it. Shatfpeare. 
Ifthe fleth lote its ruddineft, and look pale and 
withered, you may fufpe&t it corrupting. IW ifeman. 


Ru’poie. mf. (rudul, Iflandick.] Red 


earth. 

Rudd'le owes its colour to an admixture of iron; 
and as that is in greater or lefs proportion, itis of a 
greater or lefs fpectitck gravity, confiftence, or harde 
nefs. Wosdward. 
Ru'pvock. n. f. (rubecula, Latin.) A 

bird ; the redbreaft. 
Of finging birds, they have linnets and rvddzcks. 
Carew. 


RU'DDY. adj. [nubu, Saxon. ] 
1. Approaching to rednefs; pale red. 
We may fee the old man in the morning, 
Lufty as health, come ruddy to the held, 
And there purfue the cha‘e, a3 if he meant 
To o’ertake time, and bring back youth again, 
Orway. 
New leaves on ev'ry bough were feen; 
Some ruddy colour’d, fome of lighter green, Dryden. 
© Ten wildings have I gather'd for my dear; 
How ruddy like your lips their ftreaks appear ! Dryd. 
Ceres, in her prime, 
Seems fertile, and with raddic/ freight ocdeckt. 
Philips, 
If phyfick, or iffues, will keep the complexion 
from inclining to coarle, or reddy, the thinks them 
well employed. Law. 


2. Yellow. Ufed, if to be ufed at all, 
only in poetry. 
A crown of ruddy gold inclos'd ker brow, 
Plain without pomp. Dryden. 


RUDE. adj. [nede, Saxon; rudis, Latin.) 
1, Untaught; barbarous ; favage. 
Nor is there any nation in the world, now ac- 
counted civil, but within the memory of books, 
were utterly rude and barbarous. Wilkins. 


2. Rough; coarfe of manners; uncivil; 
brutal. 


Ruffian, let go that rude uncivil touch ; 
Thou friend of an ìll tathion. Shak/peare. 
Vane’s bold anfwers, termed rude and rufin- 


like, furthered his condemnation. Hayward. 
You can with fingle look inflame 
The coldett breatt, the rvdef tame. Maller. 


It has been fo ulual to write prefaces, that a man 
is thought rude to his reader, who does not give him 
fome account beforehand. Whalfo. 


Vat. Il. 


RUD 


3. Violent; tumultuous; boifterous; ter- | 


bulent. 
Clouds, pulh’d with winds rude in their thack, 
Ailton, 
The water appears white near the hore, and a 
fhip; becaufe the rude agitation breaks it into foam 


Bayle. 
4» Harm ; inclement. 
Spring does to flaw’ry meadows brings 
What the rade winter from them tore. Waller. 


g- Ignorant; raw; untaughe. 
Though I be ride in fpeech, yet not in knowledge. 
2 Corinthians. 
He was yet but rude in the profellion of arms, 
though greedy of honour. Wotton, 
Such tools as art yet rude hath form’d. Milion. 
6. [rude, French} Rugged; uneven; 
fhapelefs ; ur. formed. 
In their fo rade abode, 
Not the poore {wineherd would forget the gods. 


Chapman. 
It was the cuitom to worfhip rade and unpoliflicd 
ftones. Stilling fleet, 


7. Artlefs; inelegant. 
1 would know what ancient ground of authority he 
hath for fuch a fentelefs fable ; and if he have any 
of the rue Irth hooks. Sperfer. 
One example may ferve, till you view the ieneis 
in the original, unblemithed by my rude trarilation. 
Dryden. 
$. Such as may be done with ftrength 
without art. 
To his country farm the fool confin’d ; 
Rude work wel: fuited with a ruttick mind. Dryden, 
Ru'DELY, adv. | from rude. | 
Ie Ina rude manner; fiercely ; tumultu- 
oufly. 
Whether to knock againft the gates of Rome, 
Or rudely vifit them in parts remote, 
To fright them ere dettroy. 
2. Without exactnefs; 


coarfely. 
I that am not fhap’d for fportive tricks, 
I that am rudely ftampt, and want love's majefty 
To ftrut before a wanton ambling nymph. S4ak/p. 
3. Unfkilfully. 
My mufe, though rudely, has refign'd 
Some faint refemblance of his godlike mind. Dryd, 
4. Violently ; boifteroutly. 
With his truncheon he fo rudely troke 
Cynocles twice, that twice him forced his foot revoke. 


Shakfpeare. 
without nicety ; 


Sperfer. 
Ru'peness. 2. f. (rudet, French; trom 
rude, | : 


1. Coarfenefs of manners ; incivility. 
This rudenc/s is a fauce to his goed wit, 
Which gives men tomach to digeft his words 
With better appetite. Shuk/peare, 
‘The publick will tn triumphs rudely Mhare, 
And kings the rudeme/s of their joy muft bear. Dryd. 
Vhe rudenc/s, tyranny, the oppreffion, and ingra- 
Gtude of the late favourites towards their mifticfs, 
were no longer to be born. Swift. 
The rutenefs, ill-nature, or perverfe behaviour of 
any of his flock, ufed at firit to betray him into im- 
patience ; but it now raifes no other paffion in him, 
than a defire of being upon his knees in prayer to 
God for them, Law. 


2. Tonorance ; unfkilfulnefs. 
What he did amifs, was rather through rudene/s 
and want of judgment, than any malicious meaning. 
Hayward, 


3. Artlefnefs ; inclegance ; coarfenefs, 
Let be thy bitter fcorn, 
And leave the radene/s of that antique age 
To them, that liv'’d therein in ftate torlorn, Spenfer. 


4. Violence ; boifteroufnefs. 
The rain, that batters down the wall, 
For the great twing and rudeve/s of his poize, 
They place before his hand that made the engine. 
Sbak/peare. 


nt Storminefs ; rigour. 
You can hardly be too fpariag of water to your 


3 ba. 

RUE 

houlad plants; thie not obferving of this, defroys 
mote plants than sll the radencf/es of the iafe. 


Evelyn. 
RO DUNTERE 2797. TER r. 
chitećturc, the figure of a rope or ftaft, 
fometimes plain and fometiimes carved, 
wherewith the flutings of columns are 
frequently filled up. Bailey, 
R U'DERARY. adj. (rudera, Latin.) Pe- 
longing to rubbifh. Die}. 
Rupera’tion. af, In archite@ure, the 
laying of a pavement with pebbles or 
litcle tones, Baily. 
Ru'DEssY. x». f- [from rude} An uncivil 
turbulent fellow. A low word, now 
little ufed. 
I mutt he forced 
‘To give my hand, pppofed againft my heart, 
Ums a mad-brain rudy, tull of (pleen, Shak/p, 
Out of my light, rudgly be gone. = Shak pear. 
RU'DIMENT. 2. /.. [radiment, French ; 
rudimentum, Latin. | 
te The firft principles; the firt elements of 
a {cience. 


Such as were trained up in the rudiments, and 
were fo made fit to be by baptifin received into the 


ee 


church, the tathers ufuall, term hearers. — Elooter. 
To learn the order of my fingering, 
I mult begin with redimerts of art. Shakfocare 


Thou foon falt quit 
Thofe rudiments, and fee before thine eyes 
The monarchies of th’ earth, their pomp, and ftate, 
Sufficient introduétion to inform 
Thee, of thyfelf fo apt, in regal arts. Miltone 

Could it be believed, that a child thould be forced 
to learn the rudiments of a language, which he is 
néver to ufe, and neglect the writing a good hand, 
and cafting accounts ? acke. 

2. The firit part of education. 

He was nurtured where he was horn in his frf 
rudiments, ll the years of ten, and then taught the 
principles of mufick. Wortow. 

The fkill and rudiments auftere of war, Philips. 

3. The frf, inaccurate, unfhapen begin- 
ning or original of any thing. 

Mofs is but the rudiment of a plant, and the mould 
of earth or bark. Bacon. 

The rudiments of nature are very unlike the 
groller appearancese Glanville. 

So looks our monarch on this early fight, 

Th' eflay and rudiments of great fuccefs, 
Which all-maturing time mutt bring tolight. Dryd. 

Shall that man pretend to religious attainments, 
who is defective and fhort in moral? which are but 
the rudiments, the beginnings, and trit draught of 
religion ; as religion is the perfection, retinement, 
and fublimation of morality. South. 

God beholds the firit imperfect rudiments of vir- 
tue in the foul, and keeps a watchful eye over it, 
till at has received every grace it is capable of. 

Spectator. 
The fappy boughs 
Attire themfelves with bloffums, {weet rudiments 
Of future harvett. Philipte 
RupimMe NTAL. adj [from rudiment. ] 


Initial ; relating to firit principles. 
Your fir rudimentad eflays in {pectetorfhip were 


made in my thop, where you often praCtied tor 


hours. Speal. 
Jo RUE. v.a. [neoprian, Saxon.] ‘To 
grieve for; to regret ; to lament. 
Thou tempteft me in vain; 
To tempt the thing which daily yet I rue, 
And the old cavie of my continu pain, 
With like attempts to likeend to renew. Spenfer, 
You'll rye the time, 
That clogs me with this anfwer. Shak/peares 


France, thou fhalt rye this treafon with thy tears, 
If Talbot bur furvive. Shak(peare, 
Oh ! treacherous was that breatt, to whom you 

Didt truft our counfels, and we both may rue, 
Having his fallehood found too late, *twas he 
That made me calt you guilty, and you me. Dene, 
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RUF 


Thy will 
Chofe freely what it now fojuttly rues, Milon, 
Rue. 2 Je [rue, French ; rura, Latia.) 
An herb called herb of grace, becaufe 
holy water was fprinkled with it. Miller. 
What favor is better, 
For places infected, than wormwood and rze ? 
Tuffer. 
Here did the drop a tears; here, in this place, 
T’}l ict a bank of rxe, four herb of grace; 
Rue, gyen tor Ruth, here thortly {hall be feen, 
In the remembrance of a weeping queen. Shak/p. 
The weafel, to encounter the ferpent, arms her- 
fell with eating of rue. ure. 


Rue’Fu. adj. [rue and full.) Mournful ; 


wotul ; forrowful. 
When we have our armour buckled on, 
The venom’d vengeance ride upon our fwords, 
Spur them to rueful work, rein them from ruth. 
Shakfpeure. 
Cocytus, nam’d of damentation loud, 


Heard on the ruefui ttream. Milton. 
He tigh’d, and calt a rueful cye s 
Our pity kindles, and our pafions die. Dryden. 


RuF'’FULLY. adv. [from rueful] Mourn- 
fully ; forrowtullv. 
Why fhould an ape run away from a fnail, and 
very rucfully and frighttully look back, as being 
afraid ? More. 


Rue’rutness. 2. / [from rusful.] Sor- 
rowfulnefs ; mournfulnefs. 

RUE CLE. YA ik rencii..|: MAweircle.; an 
affembly at a private houfe. Not ufed. 


The poet, who flourifhed in the fcene, is con- 
demned in the ruelle. Dryden. 


Rurr. u. f 
1. A puckered linen ornament, formerly 


worn about the neck. See RuFFLE, 
You a captain; for what? for tearing a whore’s 


ruff in a bawdy houfe. Shak lpeare. 
We'll revel it, 
With ruffs, and cuffs, and fardingals, Shak/peare. 


Like an uproar in the town, 
Before them every thing went down, 
Some tore a ruff, and fome a gown. 

Sooner may a gulling weather (py, 
By drawing forth heav’n’s fcheme, tell certainly, 
What fafhion'd hats, or rzf/s, or fuits next year, 
Our giddy-headed antick youth will wear. Donne. 

The ladies freedthe neck from thole yokes, thofe 
linen fs in which the fimplicity of their grand 
mothers had encloted it. Addifon's Guardian. 

2. Any thing colleéted into puckers or 
corrugations, 
I rear'd this fow’r, 
Soft on the paper ruff its leaves I fpread. Pope. 
3. [from rough fcales.] A fmall river fih. 

A ruff or pope is much like the pearch for fhape, 
and taken to be better, but will not grow bigger than 
a gudgeon ; he is an excellent filh, and of a pleafant 
talte. Walton. 

4. A ftate of roughnefs. Obfolece. 

As fields fet all their brittles up; in fuch a ruff 

wert thou. Chapman. 


5. New ftate. This feems to be the mean- 
ing of this cant word, unlefs it be con- 


trated from ruffle, 

How maoy princes that, in the ruff of all their 
glory, have been taken down from the head of a 
Conquering army to the wheel of the victor’s cha- 
riot! L’ Eflrange. 

Rou/rFian. mf. [riffiano, Italian; ruffien, 
French, a bawd; rogver, Danih, to 
pillage; perhaps it may be beft derived 
from the old Teutonick word which we 
now write, rough, | A brutal, boifterous, 
mifchievous fellow; a cut-throat; a 
robber; a murderer. 

Fi ave you a rufhan that will fwear? drink ? dance? 
Revel the night ? rob ? murder ? Shuk/peare. 

Sir Kalph Vane’s bold aniwers, termed rude and 
ruffian like, falling into years apt to take offence, 
furthered bis condemnation. Hayward, 


Drayton. } 


R UF 


The boa%ted anceftors of thefe great men, 
Whofe virtues you admire, were all fuch ruffans ; 
‘This dread of nations, this almighty Rome, 
‘hat comprehends in her wide empire’s bounds 
All under heaven, was founded on a rape. Addifon. 
Ru’FFtan, adj. Brutal; favagely boifterous. 
Experierc'd age 
May timely intercept the rufian rage; 
Convene the tribes. Pope. 
Jo Ru'FFIAN. @. 2. [from the noun. ] 
To rage; to raife tumults; to play the 
8 f 1 a 
rufian. Notin ufe. 
A fuller bla(t ne’er thook our battlements ; 
If it hath rxffian'd fo upon the fea, 
What ribs ot oak, when mountains melt on them, 
Can hold the mortife ? Shak/peare. 
To Ru'Frre. va. [ruvfelen, Dutch, to 
wrinkle, } 
1. To diforder; to put out of form; to 
make lefs {mooth. 
Naughty lady, 
Thefe hairs, which thou doft ravifh from my chin, 
Will quicken and accule thee; I'm your hoft; 
With robbers hands, my hofpitable tavour 
You (hould not ruffle thus. Shakfpeare. 
In changeable suffeties, differing colours emerge 
and vanilh upon the rw ffirg of the fame piece of filk. 
Boyle. 
As the firit began to rife, 
She fmooth'd the ruffled feas, and clear'd the fies. 
Dryden, 
Bear me, fome god ! oh quickly bear me hence 
Jo wholetome folitude, the nurfe of fenfe ; 
Where contemplation prunes her raffled wings, 
And the free foul looks down to pity kings. Pope. 
2. To difcompofe; to difturb; to put out 
of temper. 
Were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your fpirits, and put a tongue 
ln every wound of Cefar, that thould move 
The Rones of Rome to rife and mutiny. = Shak. 
We are tranfported by patiions, and our miods 
rufied by the diforders of the body ; nor yet can we 
tell, how the foul thould be affiGted by fuch kind of 
agitations, Glanville. 
3. To put out of order ; to furprife. 
The knight found out 
Th’ advantage of the ground, where beft 


He might the ryfed foe infett. Hudibras. 


4. To throw diforderly together. 


Within a thicket l repos’d, when round 
l ruff`d up fal’n leaves in heap, and found, 

Let tall from heaven, a fleep interminate. Chapman. 
. To contraét into plaits. 

A fmall kirt of fine rvfied linnen, running along 
the upper partot the ttays before, is called the 
modetty- piece. Addifon. 

To Ru/FFLE. U. 7e 
1. To grow rough or turbulent. 

The night comes on, and the high winds 
Dp forely ruffle; for many miles about 
There’s fcarce a buih. ` Shakfpeare. 

The rifing winds a ruffing gale afford. Dryden. 

2. To be in loofe motion ; to flutter. 

The fiery courfer, when he hears trom far 
The fprightly trumpets and the fhouts of war, 

On his right fhoulder his thick mane reclin‘d, 
Ruffics at Ipeed, and dances in the wind. Dryden. 

3e To be rough; tojar; to be in conten- 
tion. Out of ufe. 

A valiant fon-in-law thou fhalt enjoy ; 

One fit to bandy with thy lawlefs fons, 
To ruffe in the commonwealth of Rome. Shakfp. 

They would ruff with jurors, and inforce them 
to tind as they would direct. Bacon, 


Ru'FFLE. 2. f. [from the verb. ] 
te Plaited linen ufed as an ornament. 
The tucker is a flip of fine linnen, run in a fmal] 


ruffle round the uppcermoft verge ot the women’s 
ft2ys. Addifon. 


2. Difturbance ; contention; tumult. 
Conceive the mind’s perception of fome object, 


and the confequent raffe or commotion of py ae 
PIET 


RUI 


Ru'FTERHOOD. x. / In falconry, a hood 
to be worn by ahawk when fhe is firft 
drawn. Lailty. 

RUG. n.f. [rugget, rough, Swedith.] 

1. A coarfe, nappy, woollen cloth. 

anuary muĝ be expreffed with a horrid and fear- 

ful afpe&t, clad in frih reg, or coarfe freeze. Peacham, 
The vuugus refeinbleth a goat, but greater and 
more prontable; of the fleece whereof they make 
rugs, coverings, and ftufts. Heylin, 

2. A coarfe nappy coverlet, ufed for mean 
beds. 


A rug was o'er his fhoulders thrown ; 
A ruy ; tor nightegown he had none. 
3. A rough woolly dog. Not ufed. 
Mungrels, fpaniels, curs, 
Shoughes, water rugs, and demy wolves, are cleped 
All by the name of dogs, Shbakfpeure. 
RU'GGED. adj. |rugget, Swedifh. J 
1. Rough; full of uncvennefs and afperitye 

Nature, like a weak and weary traveller, 

Tird with a tedious and rugged way. Denhanr. 

Since the earth revolves not upon a material and 
rugged, but a geometrical plane, their proportions 
may be varied in tnnumerable degrees. Bentley, 

2. Not neat; not regular; uneven, 
His hair is ticking; 
His well- proportioned beard made rough and rugged, 
Like tothe fummer's corn by tempelt lodg’de Shuka 
3. Savage of temper ; brutal; rough. 

‘Phe greateft favours to fuch an one neither foften. 
nor win upon him; neither melt nor endear him, 
buc leave him as hard, rugged, and unconcerned as 
Cvere Soxib, 

4. Stormy ; rude; tumultuous; turbulent, 
tempefiuous, 

Now bind my brows with iron, and approach 
The rugged‘? hour that time and fpite dare bring, 
‘Vo frown upon th’ enrag’d Northumberland. Shakfo 

çe Rough or harfh to the ear. 
Wit will fhine 
Through the harth cadence of a rugged line. Dryd, 

A monofyllable linc turns verfe to profe, and even 

that profe is rugged and unharmonious. Dry dex. 
6. Sour; furly ; difcompofed. 

Sleck o'er your rugged looks, 

Be bright and jovial ’inong your guefts to-night. 
Shai fpearee 


Swift. 


7. Violent; rude ; boifterous, 
Fierce Falgol, gath'ring might, 
With rugged trunchcon charg'd the knight. 7/udié. 
8, Rough; thaggy. 
The rugeed Kuflian bear. 
Through toretts wild, 
To chafe the lion, boar, or rugged bear, 


Shak/peare, 


Fair fax, 

Ru'GGEDLY, adw. [from rugged.) Ina 
rugged manner. 

Ru'cceDness, x, /. | from rugged. | 

1. The itate or quality of being rugged. 

2. Roughnefs ; afperity. 

Hardnefs and euggedne/s is unpleafant to the 
touch. Bacor, 

Syrups immediately abate and demulce the hoarle= 
nefs and violence of a cough, by moliifying the rug- 
gednefs ot the intern tunick of the gullet. Harvey. 

This foftnefs of the foot, which yields and fits 
itfelf to the rugge-/ne/s and unevennels of the roads, 
does render it lets capable of being worn. Koy, 

Ru'cin, #. / A nappy cloth. 

The lips grew fo painful, that the could not endure 
the wiping the ichor from it with a loft rugin with 
her own hand, br ifemane 

Ru'cine. x. fe [rugine, French.] <A chi- 
rurgeon’s rafp. 

If new fleth fhould not generate, bore little ori- 
fices into the bore, or rafp it with the rugine, Sharp. 

Ruco'se, adj. [rugejus, Latin.} Full of 
wrinkles. 

It is a relaxation of the fphinéter to fuch a degree, 


that the internal rygofe coat of the inteftine turneth 
out, and beareth down. Wifeman, 


RUIIN, mf. [ruine, Fr, ruina, Latin.) 


R UA 


t. The fall or deftruction of cities or cedi- 


fices. 
Loud rung the ruiw, and with boiftrous fear, 
Strait revel’d in the queen's amazed ear. Beaumont. 
2. The remains of building demolithed, 
The Veian and the Gabian tow'rs Mall fall, 
And one promifcuous ruin cover all; 
Nar, aftcr length of years, a {tone betray 
The place where once the very ruins lay. Addifon. 
Judah Mall fall, opprefs'd by grief and hame, 
And men thall trom her ruins know her fame, Prior. 
Such a fool was never found, 
Who pull'd a palace to the ground, 
Only to have the ruins made 
Materials for a houfe decay'd. Swift. 
3. Deftruction ; lofs of happinefs or fortune ; 


overthrow. 

He parted frowning from me, as if ruiz 
Leapt from his eyes. Shakfpears. 

Thofe whom God to ruin has defign’d, 

He tits for fate, and firit deitroys their mind. 
; Dryden. 
4. Mifcnicf; bane. 
The errorsof young men are the ruin of bufinefs. 
Bacon. 
Havock, and fpoil, and ruiz are my gain. Milton. 
JoRu'tx. vw. a. [rumer, Fr. trom the 
noun. | 
1, To fubvert ; to demolith. 

A nation loving gold mutt rule this place, 

Our temples ruin, and our rites detace. Dryden. 
2. To deftroy; to deprive of felicity or 
fortune. 

By thee rais’d, I rxizz all my foes. Milton, 

Difpofe all honours of the {word and gown, 

Grace with a nod, and ruiz witha frown. Dryden. 

A confident dependence ill grounded creates fuch 

a negligence, as will certainly riz us in the end. 
Wake. 
3. To empoverifh. 

She would ruin me in filks, were not the quantity 
that goes to a large pincufhion fufficient to make her 
a gown and petticoat. Addifon. 

Jo Ru'In. V. 2e 
1, To fall in ruins. 

Hell heard th’ unfufferable noife, hell faw 
Heav'n ruining from heav'n, and would have fled 
Affiighted, but (trict fate had fix’d too deep 
Her dark foundations, and too falt had bound. 

Wilton. 
2, To trun to ruin; to dilapidate. 

Though he his houfe of polifh'd marble build, 
Yet hall it rain like the moth's frail cell, 

Or theds of reedsy which fummer’s heat repel. 
Sandys, 
3. To be brought to poverty or mifery’. 

If we are idle, and difturb the indutrious in their 

bufinefs, we thall rui»: the falter. Locke. 


Jo Ru inate. v. a., [from rain.) This 
word is now obfolete. 
t. To fubvert; to demolifh. 
l will not ruinate my father’s houfe, 
Who gave his blood to lime the (tones together, 
And fet up Lancafter. Shak/peare. 
What offence of fuch impietie 
Hath Priam or his fonnes done thee? that with fo 
high a hate 
Thou fhould’it thus ceafelefsly defire to raze and 
ruinate 
So wella builded town as Troy ? 
We'll order well the (tate, 
That hke events may ne'er it ruinate. Shakjpeare. 
2. To bring to meannefs or mifery irre- 


coverable. 

The Romans came to pull down kingdoms; 
Philip and Nabis were already ruinated, and now 
was his turn to be alfaiied. Bacon. 

So thail the great revenger ruinate 
Him and his ifue bya dreadful fate. Sandys. 

Ruina'rion. 7 f. [from ruimte.) Sub- 
verfion ; demolition; overthrow. Ob- 


folete. 
Roman coins were overcovered in the ground, in 
the fudden ruination of towns by the Saxors. 


Chapman. 


Camden. i 
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Ru'tner. 2. fe [trom ruin.] One that 
ruins. 
This Ulyffes, old Lacrtes’ fonne, 
That dwellsin Ithaca; and name bath wonne 
Of citie ruiner. Chapman. 


Ru'tnous adje (rutaofus, Lat. ruineux, 
French. | 
te Fallen to ruin; dilapidated ; demo- 


lithed. 

Ic is lefs dangerous, when divers parts of a tower 
are decayed, and the foundation firm, than when 
the foundation is ruinous. Hayward. 

2. Mifchievous ; pernicious; baneful; de- 
ftructive. 
The birds, 
After a nizht of torm fo ruinous, 
Clear’d up their choiceft notes in bum and (pray, 
To gratulate the tweet return of morn. Milton. 

Thote tucceifes are more glorious, which bring 
benefit to the world, than fuch ruizcus ones, 53 arc 
dyed ia human blood. Glanville. 

A Rop might be put to that ruinous practice of 
gaming. Swift. 


Ru'inousty. adv. [from ruinous. } 
le In a ruinous manner. 


2. Mifchievoufly ; deltrudtively. 
If real uneafinetfes may be admitted to be as de- 
terring as imaginary ones, his own decree will retort 
the molt swizou//y on binlelf, Decay of Piety. 


RULE. x. /. (regula, Lat, } 
1. Government ; empire; fway; fupreme 
command. 
l am afham’d, that women 
Should feex for rule, (upremacy, or fway, 
When they are bound to ferve, love, and obey. 
Shak/peare. 
May he live 
Ever belov'd, and loving may his rue be! 
Shakfpeare. 
A wife fervant fhall have rale over a fon that 
caufeth thame. Proverbs. 
Adam's fin did not deprive him of his rude, but 
left the creatures to a reluctation Bacon, 
There being no law of nature nor pcfitive Jaw of 
God, that determines which is the pofitive heir, the 
right offucceflion, and confequently of bearing ra/e, 
could not have been determined. 
“This makes them appreheofive of every tendency, 
to endanger that form of vale eftablilhed by the 
Jaw ot their Country. Addifon. 
Initruét me whence this uproar 3 
And wherefore Wanoe, the {worn friend to Rome, 
Should fpurn againtt our rude, and ttir 
The tributary provinces to war ? A. Philips, 
Sev’n years the traytor rich Mycenz fway’d 5 
And his ftern rule the groaning land obey’d. Pope. 


. An intrument by which lines are drawn. 
If your influence be quite dam'd up 

With black ufurping mifts, fome gentle taper, 

Though a ruth candle from the wicker hole 

Of fome clay habitation, vifit us 

With thy long leveli’d rule of Rieaming light. 

Milton, 

A judicious artift will ufe his eye, but he will 

truft only to his sule. Sceuth. 


3e Canon; precept by which the thoughts 


or ations are directed. 
He lay’d this rude before him, which proved of 
great ufe; never ta trouble himfelf with the fore- 
fight of future events. Fell. 
This little treatife will furnifh you with infallible 
rules of judging truly. Dryden. 
Know 'it with an equal hand to hold the feale; ~ 
See’ft where the realuns pioch, and where they | 


N 


fail, h 
And where exceptions o’er the general rude | 
prevail. Dryden. | 


We profefs to have embraced a religion, which 
contains the mok exact rules for the government of 
our lives. ; Tillotfon. 

We owe tochriftianity the difcovery of the moft 
certain and periedt rule of life. Tiilotfon. 

A rule that relates evento the fmallef part of oug 
lite, is of great benet tous, merely as it is a rele, 

Law. 


Lockes 


RUM 
Regularity ; propriety of behaviours 


Not in ufe. 
Some fay he’s mad; others, thatleffer hate him, 
Do call it valiant fury ; but for certain, 
He cannot buckle his ditemper’d caufe 
Within the belt of ruse. Shakfpeare, 
Jo Ruce. w.a. {from the noun.) 
t. To govern; to control; to manage wita 
power and authority. 
It is a purpos'd thing 
To curb the will of the nobility ; 
Suffer’t, and live with fuch as cannot ryle, 
Nor ever will be ru/‘d. Sbakipearee 
Marg’ret hall now be queen, and rule the king ; 
But 1 will rude both her, the king, aad realm. 
Souk/peare. 
A greater power now ru/'d him. Milun, 
Rome! ’tisthine alone with awful fway, 
To ru/e mankind, and make the world obey, 
Difpoling peace and war thy own majcftick way. J 
Dryden. 


z. To manage; to condu&t, 

He fought to take unto him the ruling of the 

affairs. 1 Maccabees. 
3. To fettle as by a rule. 

Had he done it with the pope’s licenfe, his adver= 
faries muft have been filent ; for that’s a ru/ed cafe 
with the fchoolmen, Arterburye 

Jo Rue. vz. To have power or com- 
mand : with over. 

Judah yet rulerh with God, and is faithful with 
the faints, Hofer. 

Thrice happy men! whom God hath thus 

advanc'd ! 
Created in his image, there to dwell, 
And worfhip him ; and in reward to rule 
Over his works. Milton, 

We fubdue and rude over all other creatures; and 
ufe for our own behoof thofe qualities wherein they 
excel. Ray. 

He can have no divine right to my obedience, 
who cannot thew his divine right to the power of 
ruling over me. Locke. 


Ru’cer. ze f. [from rule] 
1. Governour ; one that has the fupreme 
command. 
Soon rulers grow proud, and in their pride foolifh. 
Sidney. 
God, by his eternal providence, has ordained 
kings; and the law of nature, leaders and riers 


over others. Raleigh. 
The pompous manfion was defign’d 

To pleale the mighty rulers of mankind ; 

Inferior temples ufe on either hand. Addifon. 


2. An intrument, by the direction of which 
lines are drawn, 
They know how to draw a ftraight line between 
two points by the fide of a ruler, Moxon. 
Rum. 2./. 
1, A country parfon. <A cant word, 
I’m grown a mere mopus ; no company comes, 
But a rabbie of tenants and rufty dull rums. Swift, 
2. A kind of fpirit ditlilled from molofies, 
I know not how derived. Roemer in 
Dutch is a drinking glafs, 


To RU'MBLE, v. x. [rommelen, Dutch.] 
To make a hoarfe, low, continued 
noife. 

The hee cs ftreams, which wont în channels 
clear 
To rumble gently down with murmur foft, 
And were by them right tuneful taught to bear 
A bafe’s part amongit their conforts oft, 
Now torc’d to overflow with brackith tears, 
With troublous noite did dull their dainty ears. 
Sperfere 
Rumble thy belly full ; {pit fire, fpout rain; 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire are my daughters ; 
I tax not you, you elements, with unkindnels. 
Shak/pearee 
At the rufhing of his chariots, and at the ramde 
fing of his wheels, the fathers hal not look back 
to their children for feeblenefs. Jeremiah. 


3s 2 


RUM 


Our courtier thinks that he’s preferi'd, whom 
every man envies ; 
When !ove fo rumóles in his pate, no fleep comes in 


his eves. Suckling. 
Apollo @arts, and all Parnaffus Makes 
At the rude rxmd.ing Baralipton makese Rofeem. 


The tire the faan’d, with greater fury burn'd, 
Ruabling within. Dryden. 
Th’ included vapours, that in caverns dwell, 
Lab'ring with colick pangs, and clole confin’d, 
In vain fought flue from the rumbling wind. 
Dryder. 
On a fudden there was heard a moft dreadful 
rumbling noife within the entrails of the machine, 
after which the mountain burft. Addifon. 
Several monarchs have acquainted me, how often 
they have been fhook from their refpective thrones, 
hy the rumbling ot a wheelbarrow. _ ~Speffator. 
RU'MBLER. 2. f [trom rumbie.| The 


perfon or thing that rumbles. 


RuU'MINANT. adj. [ ruminant, Fr, rumi- 
nans, Lat.| Having the property of 
chewing the cud. 

Ruminant creatures have a power of directing 
this periftaltick motion upwards and downwards. 
Ray, 
The defcription, given of the mufcular part of the 
gullet, is very exact in ruminants, but notin men. 
Derbam. 

To RU'MINATE,. v. x. [ruminer, Fr. 
rumina, Lat, | 

1. To chew the cad. 

Others hill'd with pafture gazing fat, 
Or bedward ruminating. Milton, 
‘The neceffity of {pittle to diffolve the aliment, 
appears from the contrivance of nature in making the 
falivary duéts of animals, which rusizate or chew 
ahe cud, extremely open. Arbuthnot. 
On grafly banks herds ruminating lic. Theomjon. 
2. To mufe; to think again and again, 
Alone fometimes the walk'd in fecret, where 


To ruminate upon their difcontent. buirfax. 
Of ancient prudence here he ruminates, 
Of rifing kingdoms, and of falling tates. Faler, 


I am ata folitudc, an houfe between Hampftead 
and London, wherein fir Charles Sedley died : this 
circumftance fets me a thinking and rumunating 
upon the employments in which men of wit exer- 
cife themfelves. Steele, 

He practifes a flow meditation, and rumin.tes on 
the fubject; and perhaps in two nights and days 
roufes thofe feveral ideas which are neceflary. 

Watts. 
To RU'MINATE. V. A. [rumino, Lat. | 
1. To chew over again. 
3. To mufe on ; to meditate over and over 
again. 
Tis a ftudied, not a prefent thought, 


By duty rumizated. Shak/peare. 
The condemned Englifh 

Sit patiertly, and inly ruminate 

"Fhe morning’s danger. Shakfpeare. 


Mad with defire fhe ruminates her fins 
And withes all her withes o’er again 3 
Now the defpairs, and now refolves to try ; 
Wou'd not, and wouid again, the knows not why. 
Dryden. 
RUMINATION, #. f. [ruminatia, Lat, trom 
ruminate. | 


3. The property or a& of chewing the cud 

Rumination is given to animals, to enable them 
at once to lay up a great tore of food, and atterwards 
to chew ıt. Arbuthnot. 

2, Meditation ; reficétion. 

It isa melancholy of mine own, extracted from 
many objects, in which my often rumination wraps 
me in a moft humorous fadnefs, Shakjpeare. 

Reafzing, full of rumination fad, 
tie miros the weakunels of thefe latter times. 

4 Thonfon. 

Ga Ru'MMAGE, 2 a, [raumen, German, 

toempty. Skinner. Rimari, Lat.) To 
fearch ; to plunder ; to evacuate. 

Qus grcedy feamen rummage every hold, 

Smite oa the booty of each wealthier cheft. 
j Dryden. 


t To RU'MMAGE, v. ae 


RUN 


To fearch places. 
A fox was rummaging amonga great many carved 

figures; there was one very extraordinary piece. 

L'Efirange. 

Some on antiquated authors pore ; 

Rummage for tenfe. Dryden, 
I have often ry»mmaged for old books in Little- 

Britain and Duck-lane. Swift, 


Ru'mMMER. 2. f [roemer, Dutch.] A glais; 


a drinking cup. 
Imperial Rhine beftow'd the generous rummer. 
Phisps. 


RU'MOUR, n. fe [rumeur, Fr. rumor, 


Lat.] Flying or popular report ; bruit; 
fame. 
There ran a rumrur 
Of many worthy fellows that were out. Shuk/peare. 
Great is the rumour of this dreadlul knight, 
And his atchievements of no lefs account. 
Skak/peare, 
Rumour nextand chance 
And tumult and contufion all embrou'd. 
She heard an ancient rumour fly, 
That times to come thould fee the ‘Frojan race 
Her Carthage ruin. Dryden. 


Kiilion, 


To Ru’mour. v. a. [from the noun.) ‘To! 


rcport abroad ; to bruit. 
Cateflby, rumour it abroad, 
That Anne my wite is fick, and like to die. 
Shak/peare, 
All abroad was rumc:zn’d, that this day 
Samfon thould be brought torth. Milton. 
He was ruzzour’d tor the author, and as fuch 
publithed to the world by the London and Cam- 


bridge ftationers. Fell, 
Twas rumsur’d, 
My father ’fcap’d from out the citadele Dryden. 


RU'MOURER. 2. fe [from rumour.) Re- 


porier ; fpreader of news. 
A flave 
Reports, the Volfcians, with two feveral powers, 
Are entered intothe Roman territories. 
—Go fee this rzmowrer whipt: it cannot be. 
Shak/peare. 


Rump. af. (ruapff, German. ] 
1. The end of the back-bone; vied vul- ! 7° 


garly of beafts, and contemptuoutly of 
human beings. 
At her rump the growing had behind 


A tox’s tail. Spenfer. 
It his holinefs would thump 

His reverend bum 'gaintt horfe’s rump, 

He might b’ equipt from his own fable. Prior. 


Rumps of beef with virgin honey ttrew’d. King. 

Laf trotted torth the gentle fwine, 
To eafe her itch againft the tump, 

And difmally was heard to whine, 
All as the tcrubo’d her meazly ramp. 


Swift, 


2. ‘The buttocks. 


A failor’s wife had chefnuts in her lap, 
And mouncht,—give me, quoth I: 
Aroint thee, witch ! the rump fed romyon cries. 
Shakipeare. 
He charz’d him firit to bind 


Crowdero’s hands on ry»:p behind. Hudibras, 


Yo crufh or contract into inequalities 
and corrugations; to crufh together out 
of fhape. 


Each vital fpeck, in which remains 
Th’ entire, but rumpled animal, contains 
Organs perplex’d. 

l rumpled petticoats, or tumbled beds, 
Or difcompos’d the head-drefs of a prude. Pope. 

Never put on a clean apron, ‘till you have made 
your lady’s bed, for tear of rumpling yOur apron. 

Swift. 


Blackmore. 


Ru'™MPLE, z. /. [hpympelle, Saxon. |] 


Pucker; rude plait. 
Fair Virginia would her fate beftow 
On Rutilay and change her faultlefs make 


For the foul rumple ot her camel- back, Dryden. 


To RUN.w. n. pret. ran. (rinnan, Gothick ; 


ypnan, Saxon ; rennen, Dutch, | 


& 


8. To flee; not to ftand. 


RUN 


t. To move fwiftly; to ply the legs in fuch 


a manner as that both feet are at every 
itep off the ground at the fame time; 
to make hafe; to pafs with very quick 
ace. 

Their feet ru to evil, and make hafe to hed 


blood. Proverbs. 
Laban ran out unto the man unte the well. 
Gencfis. 


Since death’s near, and runs with fo much forces 
We mut meet Grit, and intercept his courfe. 
Dryden. 
He ran up the ridges of the rocks amain. 
Dryden. 
Leta fhoc-boy clean your thoes and run of errands 
Swift. 


2. To ufe the legs in motion. 


Seldam there is need of this, till young children 
can run abour. Lockes 


. To move in a horry. 

The pricit and people rua about. 
And at the ports all thronging out, 
As if their fafety were to quit 
Their mother. 


Ben Fonfon, 


4. To pafs on the furface, not through the 


alr. 
The Lord fent thunder, and the fire ranz along 
upon he ground. Exadus, 


5. Yo ru violently. 


Let not thy voice be heard, left angry fellows run 
upon thee, and thou lofe thy life. Judges. 
Now by the winds and raging waves I fwear, 
Your fatety more than mine was thus my care; 
Left of the guide bereft, the rudder loft, 
Your fhip fhou’d run againtt the rocky coaft. 
Dryden. 
They have avoided that rock, but ruz upon an- 
other no lefs dangerous. Burnet, 
l difcover thofe fhoals of life, which are concealed 
in erder to keep the unwary from running upon 
them. Addijon. 


6. To take a courfe at fea. 


Running under the ifland Clauda, we had much 
work to come by the boat. Afs. 


To contend ina race. 

A horfe-boy, being lighter than you, may be 

trufted to rxn races with lefs damage to the horfes. 

Sifi a 
It is often fol- 
lowed by anvay in this fenfe. 

The difference Between the valour of the Iriff 
rebels and the Spaniards was, that the one ran atam y 
before they’ were charged, and the othes ftrazght 
after. Bacon. 

I do not fee a face 
Worthy a man; that dares look up and ftand 
One thunder out; butdownward all hike beats 
Running away at every fiaih. Ben Foufen. 

The (elt dilpers’d run, fome difguis’d, 

To unknawn coatts: fome to the thores do fly, 
Daniel, 

They, when they're out of hopes of flying, 

Will run away from death by dying. bludibras. 

Your child thrieks, and ruas away at a frog. 

Locke. 


To Ru'MPLE, v a. [rompelen, Dutch.] | ge To go away by ftealth. 


My confcience will feive me to run from this 


Shak/peare. 


Jew, my matter. 


10. ‘10 emit or let flow any hiquid. 


My ttatues, 
Like a fountain, wish a hundred fpouts, 
Did rst pure blood. Shakf{peare. 
l command, that the conduit run nothing but 
claret. | Shakfprare. 
In fome houfes, wainfcots will fweat, fo that they 
will almot ræ» with water. Bacons 
Rivers run potable gold. Nitin. 
Caicus roll’d a crimfon flcod, 
And Thebes raz red with her own natives blood. 
Drycin, 
The greatett vetlel, when full, if you pour in itll, 
ie mutt sun out fome way, and the more it rams out 
at one fide, the lefs it rus out at the other. Temple. 


11. To ftream; to flow; to have a cure 


rent; notto tagnate, 


RUN 


Innumerable iflands were covered with flowers, 
and interwoven with Mining feas that raw among 
them. Addifon. 

Her fields he cloath'd, and chear’d her blafted face 
With raning fountains and with fpringing grafs. 

Adiijon. 

See daifies open, rivers xw». Pernel. 
12. Tobe liquid ; to be fluid. 

In lead melted, when it beginneth to congeal, 
make a little hole, in which put quickfilver wrapped 
in a picce of linnen, and it will fix and run no more, 
and endure the hammer. Bacon. 

Suff with eternal ice, and hid in fnow, 

The mountain ttands ; nor can the rifing fun 

Unfix her froits, and teach ein how to run. Addif, 

As wax diffolves, as ice begins to run, 
And trickle into drops before the fun, 
Sv melts the youth. 

13. To be fufible ; to melt. 

Her form glides through me, and my heart gives 

way; 

This iron heart, which no impreffion took 

From wars, melts down, and runs, it the but look. 

Dryden. 

Suffex iron ores rum freely inthe tire. Icodward, 

14. ‘To fule; to melt. 

Your iron mutt not burn in the fire; that is, rux 

or melt; for then it will be brittle. Mexin. 
15. To pafs ; to proceed. 

* You, having run through fo much publick bufi- 
nefs, have found out the fecret fo little known, that 
there is a time to give it over. Temple. 

Af there remains an eternity to us after the hort 
revolution of time, we fo (wiftly run over herc, "tis 
clear, that all the happinefs, that can be imagined 
in this fleeting fate, 1s not valuable in re{pect of the 
future. Locke. 

16. To fow as periods or metre; to have 

a cadence : as, rhe lines run fJmosthly. 
17. To go away; to vanifh ; to pals. 

As fait as our time runs, we fhould be very glad 
ip molt parts of our lives that it 727 much fatter. 

Addijon. 
18. To have a legal courfe; to be prac- 
tifed. 


Cuitoms ryn only upon our goods imported or 
exported, and that but once for all; whereas in- 
tere{t rums as well upon our thips as goods, and muft 
be yearly paid. ‘ S Cbild. 

19, To have a courfe in any direction, 
A bound ruvs counter, and yet draws dry foot well. 
Shuk/peare. 

Little is the wifdom, where the flight 
So runs againtt all reafon. Skak/peare. 

That punithment follows not in this lite the 
breach of this rule, and confequently has not the 
force of a law, in countries where the generally al- 
lowed practice ryzs counter to it, is evident, Locke. 

' Had the prefent war ruz againit us, and all our 
attacks upon the enemy been vain, it might look 
hike a degree of frenzy to be determined on fo im- 
practicable au undertaking. Addifon, 

20. To pas in thought or fpeech. 

Cou’d you hear the annalsof our fate; 

Through fuch a train of woes if I fhould run, 

‘Fhe day wou'd fooncr than the tale be done. 

Dryden, 

Ry reading, a man antedates his life; and this 
way of rxazing up beyond one’s nativity, is better 
than Plato’s pre-exiltence. Collier, 

Virgil, in his frit Georgick, has ru» intoa fet of 
precepts foreign to his fubject. Addifon, 

Raw and injudicious writess propofe one thing for 
their fubject, and run off to another, Felton. 


21. To be mentioned curforily, or in few 


words. 

The whole ruvs on thort, like articles in an ac- 
count, whereas, if the fubyect were fully explained, 
each of them might take up halt a page. Aréutbuot. 

22. To have a continual tenour of any 
kind. 

Difcourfes raz thus among the cleareft obfervers : 
it was faid, that the prince, without any imagina- 
ble ftain of his religion, had, bythe fight of foreign 
courts, much corroborated his judgment. Morton. 

The king’s ordinary ftyle runneth, out fovercign 
lord the king. Sanderfon, 


Addifon. 


RUN 


23. ‘To be bofied upon. 
His grily beard his peafive bofom fought, 
And all on Laufus raw his reillefs thought. Dryden. 
When we defire any thing, our minds run wholly 
on the good circumitances of it; when ’tis obtained, 
our minds rw: wholly on the bad ones. Swift 
24. Yo be popularly known. 
Men gave them their own names, by which they 
run a great while in Rome, Temple. 
25. To have reception, fuccefs, or conti- 
nuance : as, sbe pamphlet ran much amung 


the lower people. 


26. To go on by fucceffion of parts. 
She faw with joy the line immortal rum, 
Each fire impreit, and glaring in his fon. 
27. To procced in a train of conduét. 
If you fufpend your indignation againft my bro- 
ther, till you can derive from him better teftimony 
of his iatent, you fhould run a certain course. 
Shuk/peare. 


Pope. 


28. To pafs into fome change. 

It is really deGrable, that there fhould be fuch a 
being in the world as takes care of the frame of it, 
that it do not rum into contufion, and ruin man- 
kind ? Tillotfon. 

Wonder at my patience ; 
Have I not caufe to rave, and beat my breaft, 
To rend my heart with grief, and run diftracted ? 
Addijon. 
29: To pafs. 

We have many evils to prevent, and much dan- 

ger to run through. Taylor. 
30. To proceed in a certain order. 

Day yet wants much of his race to run. Milten. 

Thus in a circle ras the peafant’s pain, 

And the year rolls within itfelf again. Dryden. 

This church is very rich in relicks, which rx» 
up as high as Daniel and Abraham. Addifor. 

Milk by boiling will change to yellow, and rur 
through all the intermediate degrees, till is tops in 
an intenfe red. Arbuibnot, 

31. To be in force. 

The owner hath incurred the forfeiture of eight 
years profit ot his lands, before he cometh to the 
knowledge of the proceis that runze: b againit him. 

Bacon. 

The timc of inttance hall not commence or ru 

till after conteftation of fuit. Ay,liffe. 


32. To be generally received. 

Neither was he ignorant what report ryn of him- 
felf, and how he had loft the hearts of his fubjects. 
` 3 Knolles. 

33. To be carried on in any manner. 
Conceffions, that ruu as high as any, the moft 
charitable proteftants make. Auerbury, 
In popith countries the power of the clergy run 
higher, and excommunication is more formidable. 


Ayliffe. 
. To have a track or courfe. 


Searching the ulcer with my probe, the finus run 

up above the orifice. W ifeman. 

One led me over thofe parts of the mines, where 

metaltine veins ru». Boyle. 
35. To pafs irregularly, 

The planets do not of themfelves move in curve 
lines, but are kept in them by fome attractive 
force, which if once fufpended, they would for ever 
run out in right lines. Cheyne. 

36. To make a gradual progrefs. 
The wing’d colonies 
There fettling, fcize the fweets the bloffoms yield, 
And a low murmur revs along the feld. Pope. 
37. To be predominant, 

This rw in the head of a late writer of natural 
hiftory, who is not wont to have the moft lucky 
hits in the conduct of his thoughts. Woodward. 

38. To tend in growth. 

A man’s nature runs either to heibs or weeds; 
thercfore let him feafonably water the que, and de- 
froy the other. Bacon. 

3g. To grow exuberantly. 

Jofeph is a fruitful bough, whofe branches rur 
over the wall, Genefs. 

Study your race, er the foil of your family wall 
dwindle into cits, or ruz into wits. Tatler. 

Jf the richnefs of the ground caufe turnips to 


RUN 


run to leaves, treading down the leaves will help 
their rooting. Mortimer. 

In fome, who have rua up to men without a 
liberal education, many great qualities are darkened. 


Felton. 
Maenanimity may run up to profufion or extra- 
Vagance, Pope. 


o. To excern pus or matter. 
Whether his fieth run with his ifue, or be tope 
ped, it is his uncleannefs. Leviticus. 
41. To become irregular; to change to 


fomething wild. 
Many have rw out of their wits for women. 
; 1 Ejdrate 
Our king return’d, 
The mufe ran mad to fee her exil’d lord ; 
On the crack'd ftage the bedlam heroes roar’d. 
Granvillee 
42. Togo by artifice or fraud. 
Hath publick faith, like a young heir, 
For this taken up all forts of ware, 
And run int’ ev'ry tradefman’s book, 
Vill both turn’d bankrupts? Hudibras. 

Run in trutt, and pay tor it out of your wages. 

Swift. 
43. To fall by hafte, paffion, or folly, into 
fault or misfortune. 

If thou rememb’reft not the flightett folly, 

That ever love did make thee run into; 
Thou hatt not lov’d. Shak/peare, 

Solyman himfelf, in punithing the perjury of 
another, ran into wilful perjury himiclf, perverting 
the commendation of juftice, which he had fo much 
defired, by his mot bloody and unjult fentence 

Kouclles. 

Fiom not ufing it right, come all thofe muitakes 

we run into in our endeavours after happinefs. 
Locke, 
44. To fall; to pafs; to make tranfition. 

In the middle of a rainhow, the colours are fufa 
ficiently diftinguifhed; but near the borders they 
run mto one another, fo that you hardly know how 
to limit the colours. Watts. 

45. To have a general tendency. 

Temperate climate sxn into moderate governe 

meats, and the extremes into defpotick power. 
Swift. 
46. To proceed as on a ground or principle. 

Ie is a contederating with him, to whom the 
facrifice is offered : for upon that the apoftle’s argu- 
ment runs, Atterbur ye 

47. To go on with violence. 

Tarquin, running intoall the methods of tyranny 

after a cruel reign was expelled. Swift. 
48. To Run after. ‘Vo fearch for; toen- 
deavour at, though out of the way. 

The mind, upon the fuggeftion of any new notion, 
runs afier fimilies, to make it the clearer to itfelt 5 
which, thought it may be ufeful in explaining our 
thoughts to othags, 1s no right method (o lettle true 
notions in ourlelves. Lecke. 

49. To Run away with, To hurry with- 
out deliberation, 

Thoughts will not be directed what objeđis to 
purfue, but run qway auth a mao in putfuit of 
thofe ideas they have in view. Lecke. 

so. To Run in avith To clofe; to 
comply. 

Though Ramus run in with the firlt reformers of 
learning in his oppofition to Ariftotle; yet he has 
given us a plaufible fyftem. Baker, 

51. 70 Run ox. ‘To be continued. 

If, through our too much fecurity, the fame 
fhould ruz an, foon mieht we feeluur eftate brought 
to thofe lamentable terms, whereof this hard and 
heavy fentence was by one of the ancients uttered. 

Hooker , 
52. To Rux cx.” To continue the fame 
cour{e. 

Running on with vain proliaity. 


To be fo full as to 


Drayton. 


§3- To Run over. 
overflow, 
He fils his famith’d maw, his mouth rurs o'er 
With unchew’d morfelsy while he churns the gore. 
Dryden, 


RUN 


g4. To Rux over, To be fo much as to 
overflow. 

Milk while it boils, or wine while it works, ru} 
ever the vellcls they are in, and poifeis more place | 
than when they were coole Digby. | 
z. To Ren over. To recount curforily. 

I hall sus: them sver hightly, remarking chiefiy 
what is obvious to the eve. Ray 

I thall not rur: ruer all the particulars, that would 
thew what pains are ufed to corrupt children. Locle. 

58. To Run over. To conticer curforily. 

Thefe four every man fhould ruz uver, before he 
cenfure the works he shall view. Wotton. 

If we rw over the other nations of Europe, we 
fhall only pafs through fo many diifezent fcenes of 
poverty. Addifon. 

c7. To RUN over. To run through. 

Should a man rx» over the whole circle of earthly 
picafures, he would be forced to complain that plea- 
fure was not faticfaction. South. 

g8. Ta Rux sat. To be at an end. 

When a leafe had ren cut, he ttipulated with the 
tenant to refign up twenty acies, without letfening 
his rent, and no great abatement of the fne. Swift. 


ca. To Run out. To fpread exuberantly. 
7? Infeétile animals, for want of blood, run all ou! 
into legs- Hannon, 
The zeal of love runs out into fuckers, like a 
fruittul tree. Taylor, 
Some papers are written with regularity ; others 

rua out into the wildnefs of elfays. Speciatsr. 


60. To Run out. To expattate. E7 


Nor is it fufficient to run out into beautiful di- 
greflions, unlefs they are fometlting of a piece with 
the main defign of the Georgick. Addifon. 

On all occafions, the rua oxt extravagaatly in 

raife of Hocus. strbuthnot, 

They keep to their text, and ru» aut upon the 
power of the pope, to the diminution of councils. 

Baker. 

He fhews his judgment, in not letting his fancy 

run cut into long defcriptions. Broome. 
61. Ta Run out. To be wafted or ex- 
hautted. 

He hath run out himfelf, and led forth 
His defp’rate party with nim; blown togemer 
Aids of all kiuds. Ben Fonfon. 

Th’ eitate runs out, and mortgages are made, 
Their fortune ruin'd, and their tame betray’d. 


Dryden, 
62. To Run cut. To grow poor by ex- 
pence difproportionate to income. 


From growing riches with good cheer, 


To running out by ftarving here. Swift. 
So little gets for what fhe gives, 

We really wonder how fhe lives ! 

And had her itock been lefs, no doubt, 

She mult have long ago run oxt, Dryden. 


To RUIN Gaara: 
1. To pierce; to ftab. 


Poor Romeo is alieady dead, ru» through the | 


ear witha love fong. Shak/peare. 
Hipparchus, going to marry, confulted Phitander 
upon the occafion ; Philander repretented his mitrefs 
in fuch {trong colours, that the next morning he re- 
ceived a challenge, and before tweive he was rwz 
through the body. Spetator. 
I have known feveral inftances, where the lungs 
run through with a (word have been confolidated 
aod healed. 
2. To force; to drive. 
In nature, it is not convenient to confder every 
difference that as in things, and divide them into 
diftinct claffes: this will ra us into particulars, 
and we thall be able to eitablith no general truth. 
Locke. 
Though putting the mind unprepared upon an 
voufual ftrefs may difcourage it, yet this muit not 
zun it, by an overgreat thynefs of difficultics, into 
a lazy fauntering about ordinary things. Locke, 
A talkative perfon rynt himfelf upon great in- 
conveniencies, by blabbing out his own or others 
fecrets. Ray 
3. To force into any way or form. 
Some, ufcd to mathematical figures, give a pre- 
ference to the methods of that fcience in divinity 
or polidck enquiries; others, accuftomed to retired 
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Blackmore. | 


RUN 


fpeculations, rua natural philofophy into metaphy- | 
{ical notions. ceke. | 
What is raifed in the day, fettles in the night; | 
and its cold ryss the thin juices into thick fizy fub- 
ftanccs. Cheyne. 
The daily complaifance of gentlemen runs them 
into variety of expreflions; whereas your {cholars 


are more clofe, and frugal of theip words, Selten. 
. To drive with violence, 
They rar the thip aground. Ads. 


This proud Turk offered feornfally to pafs by 
without vailing, which the Venetian captains not 
enduring, fet upon him with fuch fury, that the 
Turss were enforced to rue both their gallies on 
fhore. Knolles, 
. To melt; to fufe. 

The pureit gold mutt be ran andwathed. Felton. 
6. To incur; to fall into. 

He runneth two dangers, that he fhall not be faith- 


counfel given. 

The tale l tell is only of a cock, 
Who had not rua rhe hazard of his life, 
Had he believ’d his dream, and not his wife. 

Dryden, 

Confider the hazard I have rx» to fee you here. 

Dryden. 

O that I could now prevail with any one to count 
up what he hath got by his moft beloved fins, what 
a dreadtul danger he runs. Calamy. 

1 (hall ru» the danger of being fufpected to have 
forgot what T am about. Locke. 

. To venture; to hazard. 

He would himfelf be in the Highlands to receive 
them, and rw his fortitude with them Crarendon. 
Take here her reliques and her gods, to run 

With them thy fate, with them new walls expect. 
Denbam, 


Bacon. 


A wretched exil’d crew 
Refolv'd, and willing under my command, 
To rum all hazards both of fea and land. Dryden. 
S. To import or export without duty. 

Heavy impofitions leflen the import, and are a 

ftrong temptation of runing goods. Swift. 
g. To profecute in thought, 

To run the world back to its firt original, and 
view nature in its cradle, to trace the outgoings of 
the ancient of days in che firit inftance of his crea- 
tive power, is a refearch too great for moral eats 

South. 


fully counfelied, and that he thall have hurtful | 


| 


| =. Modifh clamour. 


| 


The world hath not ftood fo long, but we can | 


fill ræs it up to artlels ages, when mortals lived by 
plain nature. Burnet. 

l would gladly underftand the formation ot a foul, 
and run it up to its pundium fuliens. Collier. 


1 prefent you with fome peculiar thoughts, rather 
than run a needlefs treatife upon the fubyect at 
lengrh. Lelsen. 

10. To pufh. 


Some Englith fpeakers ruz their hands into their 
pockets, others look with great attention on a piece 
of blank paper. Addifor. 

t1. To Rux down. To chafe to wearinefs. 

They run dezun a ftag, and the afs divided the 
prey very honeftly. L'Efèrange. 

12. To Run down, Tocrufh; to over- 
bear. 

Though out-number’d, overthrown, 

And by the fate of war run down, 
Their duty never was deteated. Hudibras. 

Some corrupt affections ia the foul urge him on 
with fuch impetuous fury, that, when we fee a man 
overborn and run down by them, we cunnot but 
pity the perfon, while we abhor the crime. Scutd. 

It is no fuch hard matter to convince or rua dow 
a drunkard, and to anfwer any pretences he can 
allege tor his fin. South. 

The common cry 
Then ran you down for your rank loyalty. Dryden. 
Religion is rxn down by the licenfe of thefe times. 
j Berkeley. 


13. This is one of the words which ferves 
for ufe when other words are wanted, 
and has therefore obtained a great multi- 
plicity of relations and intentions; but 
it may be obferved always to retain much 
of its primitive idea, and to imply pro- 


RUN 


gecmion, and, for the moft part, proe 
greffive violence. 
Run. x. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Act of running. 
The afs fets upa hideous bray, and fetches axe 
at them open-mouthed. L' Eftrarge, 
2. Courfe; motion. 
Wasnt or motion, whereby the rxn of humour js 
ftayed, furthers putrefaction. Bacon, 
3. Flow; cadence. 
He no where ufes any foftnefs, or any run of 
verles to pleafe the ear. Broome, 
4. Courfe; procefs. 


5. Way; will; uncontrolled courfe. 
Talk of fome other fubje€t; the thoughts of it 
make me mad; our family mult have their raw. 
Arbuthnet, 
6. Long reception; continued fuccefs. 
It is impoffible for detached papers to have 2 ge- 
neral ru ox long continuance, if not diverfified with 
humour. Addijin, 


You cannot but have obferved, what a violent ruse 
there is among too many weak people againft uni- 
verfity education. Swift, 

8. dt the long Run. In fine; in conclu- 
fion; at the end. 

They produce ill-conditioned ulcers, for the mof 
part mortal iz the Jong run of the difeafe, H ijeman, - 

Wickednefs may profper for a while, but ar ste 
leong run, he that fets all knaves at work, will pay 
them. L'Effrangee 

Shuffling may ferve for atime, but truth will moft 
certainly carry it af the long run. L' Eftrange. 

Hath falihood proved ar the long run more for the 
advancement of his eitate than truth?  Tillotfore 

RU'NAGATE. x. /.{ corrupted from rexegar, 
Fr.] A fugitive; rebel; apoftate. 

The wretch compel’d, a runagate became, 

And learn'd what ill a miter {tae doth breed. 
Sidneya 

God bringeth the prifocers out of captivity ; but 
letteth the ruzap.ztes continue in fearcenefs, Pfa.ms. 

I dedicate myfelf to your {weet pleafure, 

More noble than that ruxagate to your bed. Shak/p. 

As Cain, after he had flain Abel, had no certain 
abiding; fo the Jews, after they bad crucitied the 
Son of God, became rurxagates. Ralcigb. 

Ru'xaway. z. J. [run and away.) One 
that flies from danger; one who departs 
by ftealth ; a fugitive. 

Come at once, 
For the clofe night doth play the runaway, 
And we are Qaid for. Sbakfpeare, 

Thou rznaway, thou coward, art thou fled ? 
Speak in fome buth; where doit thou hide thy head? 

Shak/peures 

Ru'NDLE.  f. [corrupted from roundiey 
of round, 


1. A round; a ftep of a ladder. 

The angelsdid not fly, but mounted the ladder by 
degrees; we are to conficer the feveral fleps and 
rın.iies we are to aícend by. Duppa. 

2. A peritrochiuin ; fomething put round 
an axis. 

The third mechanical faculty, filed axis in 
peritrocbio, confits of an axis or cylinder, having a 
rundle about it, wherein are fattened divers fpokesy 
by which the whole may be turned round. J#i/kins. 

RU'NDLET. x. f. [perhaps ruslet or rounds 
ket.|] A {inall barrel. 

Set a runalet of verjuice over againft the fun in 
fummer, to fee whether it will fweeren, Bacon. 

Runc. The pret. and part. paf. of ring. 

The heav’ns and all the conftellations rung. 

Milton. 
Ru'NNEL. 2. fı [from ruv.] A rivulet; a 
{mall brook. 


With murmur loud, down from the mountam’s 
fide, 


A little rane? tumbled neere the place. Fairfax. 
Ru'nneg. a /. [from ren. ] 
1. One that runs. 
2. A racer. 


RUR 


Fore-fpent with toil, as runzers with a race, 
T lay me down adutle while to breathe. Soak peave. 
Here thofe that in the rapid courfe detight, 
The rival runners without order tande. Dryden. 
3. A meflenger. 
To Tonfon or Lintat his lodgings are better 
known than tothe ruaners of the polt- office. 
‘ Swift to Pepe, 
4. A shooting fprig. 
In every root there will be one rrer, which 
hath little buds on it, which may be cur into. 
j Mortimer, 
ç. One of the ftones of a mill. 
The mill goes much heavier, by the ftone they 
call the ruaxer being fo large. Mortimer, 
6. (erythropus. } A bird. Ainfw. 
Ru' nner. x. /. [Zenunnen, Saxon, coa- 
gulated.} A liquor made by iteeping 
the tomach of a calf in hot water, and 
ufed to coagulate milk tor curds and 
cheefe. It is fometimes written renset. 
The milk of the fig hath the quality of renset to 
gather cheefe. Bacon, 
It coagulates the blood, as runner turns milk 
Mare. 
‘The milk inthe ftomach of calves, coagulated by 
the runset, 13 rendered Ruid by the gall in the 
duodenum. Arbuthnot, 
Ru'nNi NG. adj. Kept for the race. 
tHe will no more complain of the frowns of the 
world, or afmall cure, or the want of a patron, than 
he will complain of the want of a laced coat, or a 
running -hoxfe. 7 Law. 
Ru'nnxion.z. /. [rogzaat, Fr. fcrubbing. ] 
A paltry {curvy wretch. 
You witch! you poulcat! you rwznion! Shak/p, 
Runt. n. f. |runte, in the Teutonick 
diale€ts, fignifies a bull or cow, and is 
ufed in contempt by as tor fmall cattle ; 
as kefyl, the Welfh term for a horfe, is 
ufed for a worthlefs horfe.] Any animal 


{mall below the natural growth of the 
kind. 
Reforming Twecd 
Hath fent us runzs even of her churches breed. 
Creveland. 
Of tame pigeons, are croppersy carriers, and runis, 
Walton. 
This overgrown rure bas Aruck off his heels, 
lowered his foretop, and contracted his figure. 
Addifon. 
Reu'prion. n. f. [ruprxs, Latin.) Breach ; 
fulution of continuiy. 
_ ‘The plenitude of veffels or plethora caufes an 
extravalation of blood, by ruptics or apertion. 
Wifeman. 
Ru'eture. x, /. (rupture, French ; trom 
ruptus, Latin. ] 
1. The act of breaking ; ftate of being 


broken; folution of continuity, 
Th’ egg, 
Rurfting with kindly rupture, forth difclos’d 
Their callow young. Milton. 
A lute ttring will bear a hundred weight without 
vupturc, but at the fame time cannot exert its 
clafticity. Arbutbnat. 
The diets of infants ought to be extremely thin, 
fuch as lengthen the fibres without rsprure. Arduth. 
2. A breach of peace; open hoitility. 
When the parties, that divide the commonwealth, 
erme toa rupture, it feems every man’s duty to 
chufe a fide. Swift. 
3. Burftennefs ; hernia; preternatural erup- 
tion of the gur. 
The rupture of the groin or fcrotum is the moft 
common fpecies of herma. Sburp. 
Jo Ru'rtTure, wv. a. [from the noun.] 
To break ; to burft ; to fuffer difruption. 
The vefle!s of the brain and membranes, if ryp- 
tured, ablorb the extravafated blood. Sharp. 
Ru'PTuREWORT. 2. fe [berniaria, Latin.) 
A plant. 
RU'RAL, adj. [rural, French; ryralis, 


RUS 


from rara, Latin.) Country ; exifting in 

the country, notin cities; fuiting the 

country; refembling the country. 

Lady, referved to do pattor company honour, 

joining your fweet voice to the rural mufick of 

dcfert. Sidney. 
Here is a rural fellow, 
That will not bedeny‘d your highnefs’ prefence ; 


He brings you fgs. Sbakfpeare. 
We turn 
To where the füver Thames fir rwra/ grows. 
Thomfon. 


Rura'tity. Dx J [from rural] The 
Ru’/RaLNEss. § quality of being rural. 
Did. 
RU'RICOLIST. x. /. [ruricola, Latin, } An 
inbabitant of the country. Di. 
Ruricenous, adj. [rura and gigno, 
Latin.) Born in the country. Did. 
RUSE. n. f. [French.] Cunning; artifice ; 
little ftratagem; trick; wile; fraud; 
deceit. A French word neither elegant 
nor neceffary’. 
] might here add much concerning the wiles and 


rufes, which thefe timid creatures ufe to fave them- 
felves. Ruy. 


RUSH.» f. [ juacus, Latin ; myc, Saxon. | 
i. A plant. | 


A rufi hath a flower compofed of many leaves, 
which are placed orbicularly, and expand in form 
of a rofe ; from the centre of which rifes the pointal, 
which afterward becomes a fruit or hufk, which is 
generally three-comercd, opening into three parts, 
and full of soundith feeds: they are planted with 
great care on the banks of the fea in Holland, io 
order to prevent the water from wathing away the 
earth; for the roots of thefe rues faften themfelves 
very deep in the ground, and mat themfelves near 
the furface, fo as to hold the earth ciofely together. 

iiller. 

He taught me how to know a ian in love; in 
which cage of rufhes L am fure you are not prifoner. 

Ssak/pesre, 

Man but a r/o again Otheilo’s breatt, 


And he retires. Shakfpeare. 
Is fupper ready, the houle trimm’d, rufbes 
ftrew d, cobwebs {wept ? Shakfpeare. 


Your tarm requites your pains ; 

Though ru/bes overfpread the meighb’ring plains. 

Dryn. 
2. Any thing proverbially worthleds. 
Not a rufb matter, whether apes go on four legs 
or two. L’ Eftrange. 
Jolin Buil’s friendihip is not worth a su. 

Arbuthao. 


RusH-CANDLE. y. > [rafb and candle. | 
A {mali blinking taper, made by ttrip- 
ping a ruf, except one fmall itripe of 
tne bark which holds the pith together, 
and dipping it in tallow. 

Beit moon or tun, or what you pleafe; 

And if vou pleafe to call it a rwfbecundie, 
Henceforth it thall be fo for me. Shakipeare. 
It your influence be quite dam‘d up 

With black ufurping milts, fome gentle taper, 
Though a rufo-candle from the wicker hole 
Of fome clay habitation, vifit us. Mitton. 


To Rusu. v.n. [hneoyan, Saxon.] To 
move with violence; to go on with 
tumultuous rapidity. 

Gorgias removed out of the camp by night, to the 
endhe mightru/ upon the camp of the Jews. 
1 VWaccabees. 
Every one that was a warrior rujled out upon 
them. Judith. 
Armies ru to battie in the clouds. Milton. 
Why wilt thou rz to certain death, and rage 
In rath attempts beyond thy tender age, 
Betray ’d by pious love ? Dryden. 
Deiperate thould he ruz/2, and lofe his life, 
With odds opprefs’d. Dryden. 
They will always ftrive to be good chriftians, but 
never think it to be a part of religion, to ru/b into 
the office of princes or minifters. Spratt. 


3 


|I Russet. 


RU 


You fay, the fea 
Does with its waves fall backward to the weft, 
And, thence repell'd, advances to the eaf; 
While this revolying motion does irdure, 
The deep mutt reel, and rufh from hoar to foar. 
Blackmore. 
With a ry/bing found th’ aflembly bead 
Diverfe their ftcps. 
Now funk the fun from his aereal height, 
And o'er the fhaded billows rufh'd the night. Pope. 
Rush. z. J [from the verb.} Violent 
courfe, 
A gentlemen of his train fpurred up his horfeyand 
with a violent ryf fevered hun from the duke. 
Wotton. 


Pepe. 


Flim while fref and fragrant time 
Cherifht in his golden prime, 

The ruf of death's unruly wave 
Swept him off into his grave. 

Crucl Aufter thither hy’d him, 
And with the 11/2 of one rude blaft, 
Sham’d not fpitefully to caft 
All his leaves fo freth, fo feet. 

Ru'sHy. adj. | from afd. | 
1. Abounding with rues. 
In xu/by grounds, fprings are found at the firft 


Crabas. 


Craflaw. 


fpit. Mortimer, 
The timid hare to fore lone feat 
Retn’d; the ry/by fen or rugged furze, Thomin. 


2. Made of rufhes. 
What knight like him could tofs the ra/Zy lance? 


Tickel. 
Rusk. z. J. Hard bread for ftores. 
The lady fent me divers prefents of fruits, fugar, 
and ryf. Raleigh. 
RuU'’SMA. x. f. A brown and light iron 
fubftance, with half as much quicklime 
fteeped in water, the Turkifh women 
make their pfilothron, to take off their 
hair, Grew. 
Ru’sset. adj, [rouffer, Fr. raffus, Lat. | 
I. Reddifhly brown. Such is the colour 
of apples called ru/éetings. 
The morn, in rvffer mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon eaftern hill. Séwk/pecre. 
Our fummer fuch a ruf/et livery wears, 

Asin a garment often dy’d appears. Dryden, 
2. Newton feems to ufe it for gray ; but, it 
the etymology he regarded, improperly. 

This white fpot was immediately encompafied 


with a dask grey or ruff/et, and that dark grey with 
the colours of the firft iris. Newton's Opticks. 
3. Coarfe ; homefpun ; ruftick. It $s much 
vfed in defcriptions of the manners and 
dreffes cf the country, I fuppofe, be- 
caufe it was formerly the colour of 
ruftick drefs ; in fome places, the rufticks 
Rill die cleths {pun at home with bark, 
which muft make them r7/ffer. 
‘Tarkata phrates, filken terms precife, 
Figures pedantical: thefe fummer flies 
Have blown me full of maggot oftentation: 
Henccfor:h my wooing mind fhall be exprett 
In ruffet yeas, and honeft keify noes. Sbaklpeare. 
Ru'sser. x. fe Country drefs. See Rus- 
SET, adj. 
The Dorick diale& has a fweetnefs in its clown- 
ifhaefs, luke a fair fhepherdefs in her country »%//er. 
D» yin. 
la. / A name given to 
Ru'sseTING, § _ feveral forts of pears or 
apples from their colour, 
The rufet pearmain is a very pleafant fruit, 
continuing long on the tree, and in the confervatory 
partakes both of the ru//esizy and pearmain in colour 


and tafle; the one fide being generally ru/er, and 
the other ftreaked like a pearmain. Mertimer. 


KOSI), [nurr, Saxon. ] 


1. The red defquamation of old iron. 

This iron began at length to gather ruf. Hooker. 
Rufi eaten pikes and iwords in time to come, 
When crooked plows dig up earth's fertile womb, 

The huibandman thal oft difcover. May. 


RUS 
But Pallas caine in hape of ruft, 
And 'twixtthe (pring and hammer thruft 
Her Gorgon fhield, which made the cack 
Stand ttit, as *twere transform’d to ttock. Mudd. 
My fcymitar got fome ruf by the fca water 
Gulliver. 
2. The tarnifhed or corroded furface of any 
metal, 

By dint of fword his crown he hall increafe, 

And {cour his armour from the +1? of peace. 
Dryden. 
a. Lofs of power by inactivity. 
4. Matter bred by corruption or degenera- 
tion. 

Let her fee thy facred truths cleared from all ru? 

and drofs of human mixtures. King Charles. 
Jo Rust. te x [from the noun. | 
1. To gather ruft; to have the furface 
tarnifhed or corroded. 
Her fallow leas, 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fu mitory 
Doth root upon, while that the culter r/?s, 4 
That thould deracinate fuch favagery. Shakipeare. 

Our armours now may 7u/?, our idle icymitars 

Hang by our fides for ornament, notufe. Dryden. 
g. To degenerate in idlenefs. 

Muf I ruff in Egypt, never more 
Appear in arms, and be the chief of Greece ? 

‘ Dryden. 

Jo Rust. v.a. 
1, To make rufty, 
Keep up your bright fwords, for the dew will ru? 
them. k _ Shak fpeare, 
2. To impair by time or inactivity. 
RUISTICAL. adj. [rufticus, Lat.] Rough; 
favage; brutal; boifterous; brutal ; 
rude. 

On he brought me to fo bare a houfe, that it was 
ehe picture of miferable happinefs and rich beggary, 
ferved only by a company of ryfêical villains, full of 
{fweat and duit, not one of them other than a 
labourcr. Sidney. 

This is by aruffical feverity to banifh all urbanity, 
whofe harmlefs and confined condition is confiltent 
with religion. Brown, 

He confounds the finging and dancing of the fatyrs 
with the ru/fica/ entertainment of the nrt Romans. 

Dryden, 
Ru'sTICALLY. adv. [from retical. | 
Savagely ; rudely ; inelegantly. 
My brother Joques he keeps at fchool, 
And report fpeaks goldenly ot his proft; 
For my part he keeps nie ru/Picai/y at home. 
Sbhat/peare. 
Qtintius here was born, 
Whofe fhining ploughthare was in furrows worn, 
Met by his trembting wife, returning home, 
And rufticaliy joy’d,yaschietot Rome. Dryden. 
Ru'sticatness u. /. [from raftical, | 
The quality of being ruftical; rudenefs ; 
fav agenefs. 
Jo Re'sricate. v. n. [| rufticor, Latin. | 
To refide in the country. 

My lady Scudamore, from having ru/ficated in 
your company too long, pretends to open her eyes 
for the fake of fecing the tun, and to fleep becaufe it 
is nizht. Peri a | 2 7pe. 

Fo Ru'STICATE. v, a. To banifh into the 
countrr’. 

I was deeply in love with a milliner, upon which 
J wasfent away, os, in the univerfity phrafe, ufti- 
cated for ever. Speftator. 

Rusticiry. z, f. [r xficité, Fr. ruflicitas, 
from ruflicus, Lat. | 

p. Qualities of one that lives in the coun- 
try; fimplicicy; artlefnefs; rudenefs; 
{avagenels, 

There prefented himfelf a tall, clownifh, young 
man, who falling betore the queen of the furries, 
defired that he might have the atchievement of any 
adventure, which, during the feaft, might happen ; 
that being granted, he refted him on the floor, unfit 
for abcter place by his ra/ficily. Spenfer. 


RUT 


The fweetnefs and ruficity of a pafloral cannot 
be fo well expreit in any other tongue as in the 
Greek, when rightly mixe with the Dorick dialed. 

Addijon. 

This fo general expence of their time would 
curtail the ordinary means of knowledge, as *twould 
thorten the opportuntties of vice ; and fo accordingly 
an univerial ruflicity prefently took place, and 
ftopped not till it had overerun the whole ftock of 
mankind. Woodward, 

2. Rural appearance. 

Ru’stick, adj. [ruficus, Latin; ruftique, 
French.} 

te Rura! ; country. 

By Lelius willing miffing was the odds of the 
Iberian fide, and continued fo in the next by the 
excellent running of aknight, though foftered fo by 
the mules, as many times the very ru/fick people 
left bath their delights and profits to hearken to his 
fongs. Sidney. 
2. Rude; untaught ; inelegant. 

An ignorant clown cannot learn fine language or 
a courtly behaviour, when his ruffick airs have 
grown up with him till the ages of torty Fars. 
© Brutal; favage. 

My foul foreboded I fhould find the bow'r 
Of fome fell moniter erce with barb’rous paw’r; 
Some ruffick wretch, who lv’d in heav'n’s def- 

ight, 

Cati laws, and trampling on the Lys 

ope. 
4. Artlefs; honeft; fimple. 
çe Plain; unadorned, 

An altar ttood, ru/fick, of grafy ford. Milton, 

With ungents fmooth the polith’d marble thone, 
Where ancient Neleus fat, a rufirck throne. Pope. 
Ru'stick. ». /. A clown; a fwain; an in- 
habitant of the country. 

As nothing is fo rude and infolent as a wealthy 
ruftick, all this his kindnefs is overlooked, and his 
perfon moft unworthily railed at. South. 

Ru'striness. z. f. [from ryfly.] The ftate 
of being rufy. 

To Ru'stLe. v. n. [bhmyrlan, Saxon. | 
To make a low continued rattle; to 
make a quick fucceffion of {mall noifes. 

He is coming; I hear the traw ryflie. Shak/p, 
This hfe 
Ts nobler than attending for a check 3 


eg RR hf ŘŘ  M 
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Richer, than doing nothing fora bauble; 
Prouder, than ruftling ic unpaid-tor filk. Shak fp. 
Thick (warm’d, both on the ground, and in the 


air 
Brufh’d with the hifsof ruling wings. Milton. 
As when we fee the winged winds engage, 
Rifiling from ev'ry quarter of the fky, 
North, ealt, and welt, in airy fwittnefs vy. 
Granville. 
All begin the attack 3 
Fans clap, filks rae, and tough whalebones crack. 
Pope. 
Not lefs their number than the milk-white fwaas, 
That o'er the winding of Cyatter’s {prings, 
Stretch their long necks, and claps their refiling 


wings. Pope. 


Ru'sry. adj. [from ruf.] 
te Covered with rutt; 
ruft. 
After along calm of peace, he was left engaged in 
a war with a rueffy fword and empty purfe. Heavel. 
Part fcour the ru/ly thields with featn, and part 
New grind the blunted ax. Dryden, 
i 2. Impaired by inactivity. 
Heer in his dull and long continued truce, 
Is rxfly grown. Shat/peare. 
ToRut. v. ue [ruit, French.] To defire 
to come together. Ufed of deer. 
Rut. a. /. (sue, French, ] 
1, Copulation of deer. 
T'he time of going to ~ut af deer is in September ; 
for that they need the whole fummer’s teed to make 
him fit for generation: and if rain come about the 


middle ot September, they goto rut fomewhat the 
fooner. Bacon. 


infected with 


RYE 


The ground hereof was the obferratfon of thie 
part in deer after immoderate senery, and 2bout the 
end of their rzt. Brow, 

2, Prote, Fr.] The track of a cart wheei. 
Ainfevorth. 
From hills raine waters headlong fall, 
That allways eat huge rats, which, met ig one bed 
fill a vail 
With fuch a confluence of ftreames, that on the 
mountaine grounds 
Farre off, in frighted thepherds eares the buftling 
noife rebounds. Ciapnian. 
RUTH. x. f. [from rue.] 


te Mercy; pity; tendernefs; forrow for 


the mifery of another. Out of ufe. 

O wretch of guefts, faid he, thy tale hath firred 
My mind to much ruth. Chapman. 

Allruth, compatiton, mercy he forgot. Fuirjax. 

She fair, he full of bathfulrefs and truth 
Lov'd much, hoa'd little, and defired nought ; 

He durft not fpeak, by fuit to purchafe rurb. 

Fairfax. 
The better part with Maryand with Ruth 
Chofen thou haft; and they that overween, 
And at thy growing virtues fret their fpleen, 
No anger find in thee, but pity and tu/4. Mi/rox. 
2. Mifery ; forrow, 

The Britons, by Maximilian laid way 
With wretched mileries and woful *u/6, 

Were to thole pagans made an open prey. 

Spenfer, 
Ru'tHEUL, adj. [ruth and full] Rueful; 
woful; forrowful. 

The inhabitants feldom take a rathful and reavirg 
experience of thcfe harms, which infectious difeales 
carry with them, Carew. 

Ru'THFULLY, adv. [from rethful, } 
1, Wofully ; fadly. 

The flower ef horfe and foot, loft by the valour 

of the enemy, rusbfully perifhed. Knoliese 
2. Sorrowfully ; mournfully. 

Help me, ye baneful birds, whofe thrieking found 
Is fgn of dreary death, my deadly cries 
Mott rvtéful/y to-tune. Spenfer. 

3. Wofully. In irony 
By this Minerva’s frend bereft 
Oileades of that rich bowl, and left his lips, nofes 
eyes 
Ruthful/y fmear’d. Chapman, 
Ru'tuHeess. adj. [ from ruth. ] Cruel; 
pitilefs; uncompuflionate ; harbarous, 

What is Edward but a rst blefs fea? 

What Clarence but a quick{fand of deceit ? 
Shatfpcare. 

The ruthie/s flint doth cut my tender feet; 

And when I itart, the cruel people laugh. 
Shakfpearee 

His archers circle me; my reins they wound, 

And ruthicft hed my gali upon the ground. S.zadyse 

‘Their rage the hottile bands reltrain, 

All but the rut4/-/s monarch of the main, Pepe. 
Ru'THLESSLY. adv. [from ruthicfs.] Withe 
out pity; cruelly ; barbaroufly. 
Ru'THLESSNESS. x. f. [ from ruthless. } 
Want of pity. 

Rut Trier. x, /. [routiere, Fr.] A dirc&tion 
of the road or courfe at fea, 
Ru'trisH, adi. [from rut, | Wanton ; libi- 
dinous ; falacious; luitful; lecherous. 

That isan advertifement to one Diana, to cake 
heed of the allurement of count Roulillon, a foolith 
idle boy; but for all that very rusii/be Shakfpeare. 


Rye. v. /. [myxe, Saxon ] 
1. A coarfe kind of bread corn. 
Between the acres of the rye, 


Thefe pretty country folks would lye.  Séak/peare, 
Rye 1s more acrid, laxitive, and lefs nourifhing 
than wheat. Arbuthnot. 
2. Adifeafe in a hawk. Ainfw. 


Rye/crass. u. | A kind of  ftrong 
rafs, 


Some fow ryegrafs with the corn at Michaelmas. 
Aferiimers 


SAB 
Has in Englith the fame hiffing found ` 


as in other languages, and unhappily 
prevails in fo many of our words that it 
produces in the car of a foreigner a con- 
tinued fibilation. In the beginning of 
words it has invariably its natural and 
genuine found : in the middle itis fome 
times uttered with a ftronger appulfe of 
the tongue to the paiate, like z, as rofe, 
rofeate, roly, afer, nofel, rsfident, buf;, bu. 
finch, It fometimes keeps its natural 
found; as kof, defiguation ; for which I 
know not whether any rules can he given. 
Jn the end of monofyllables it is fome- 
times s, as in ¢Az; ¢ and fometimes z, as 
in as, has ; and generally where es {tands 
in verbs for ezb, as gives, It feems to he 
eftal.iifhed as a rule, that no noun fingu- 
Jar fhould end with / fingle : therefore 
in words written with diphthongs, and 
naturally long, an e is neverthelefs added 
at the end, as ga, boufè; and where 
the fy llable is thort the fis doubled, and 
was once fc, as aft, anciently affe; wil. 
dernefs, anciently avilderueffe ; difirefi, 
anciently d:/?reffe. 
SABA‘OTH. x f [Hebrew.] Signify- 
ing an army, 
Holy Lord God of fibaorh; that is, Lord of 
Lofts. Common Prayer. 
SA'BBATH. m. / [An Hebrew word 
fignifying ref; fabbar, Fr. fabbatum,Lat. | 
te A day appointed by God among the 
Jews, and from them eftablifhed among 
Chriftians for publick worfhip; the 
feventh day fet apart from works of 
labour to be employed in piety. 
I purpofe, 
And by our haly Jabóatb have I worn, 
To have the due and forfeit of my hond, Shakjp, 
Glad we return’d up to the coalts of light, 
Ere fabbatb ev'ning. Milton, 
Here ev'ry day was fzebarh: only free 
From hours of pray'r, tor hours of charity, 
Such as the Jews from fervile toil releait, 
Where works of mercy were a part ot rett : 
Such as blet angels exercife above, 
Vary'd with facred hymns and aćts of love ; 
Such fosbarhs as that one the now enjoys, 
Ev'n that perpetual one, which (he employs : 
For fuch viciilitudes in heav’n there are, 
In praife alternate, and alternate pray’r. Dryden. 
2. Intermiflion of pain or iorrow; time of 
reft. 
Never any fabduth of releafe 
Could free his travels and athictions deep. Daniel. 
Nor can his bleffed foul look down trom heav’n, 
Or break the eternal /abbartb of his reit, 
To ec her miferies on earth. Dryden, 


Peaceful deep out the fubbarb of the tomb, 
And wake to raptures in a lite to come. Pope. 


SABBATA RIAN, 7#. fa [trom /abbarh, | 
One who obierves the fabbath with un- 
reafonable rigour ; one who obferves the 
feventh day of the week in oppolition to 
the firft. 

Sa'BBATHBREAXER. % f. [ fabbath and 
break.| Violater of the fabbath by 
labour or wickednefs. 

VoL. II. 


S 


Bere 


The ufurer is the preateft frsdarbbreaker, becaule 
his plough gocth every Sunday. acon. 
ABBA'TICAL. adj, | fabbaticus, Lat. fab- 

batigue, Fr. from /abbath. | Refembling 
the fabbath ; enjoying or bringing inter- 
miffion of labour. 

The appointment and obfervance of the ful bati- 
cal year, and after the feventh sabbatical year a year 
of jubilee, 15 a circumftance of great moment. 

Forbes. 
SAa'BBATISM. wf. [from fubbatum, Lat.) 
Obfervance of the fabbath fuperftitioufly 
rigid, 
SABINE. e fe [ fabine, Fr. fubina, Lat.) 
A plane. 

Sabine or favin will make fine hedges, and may 
be brought into any form by clipping, much beyond 
trees. Mortimer, 

Sa‘aLe. m fo [xibel/2, Lat.] Fur. 

Sable is worn of great perfonages, and breught 
out of Rufa, being the fur of a little beaft of that 
name, elteemed for the perfectnefs of the colour of 
the hairs, which are very black. Hence fable, in 
heraldry, fignifies the black colour in gentlemen's 
arms. Peacham. 

Furioufly running in upon him, with tumultuous 
fpeech, he violently raught from his head his rich 
cap of /ad.cs. Knolles, 

The peacock's plumes thy tackle muft not fail, 
Nor the dear purchafe of the fud/e’s tail. Gay. 

Sa'BLE, adje [Fr.] Black. A word ufed 
by heralds and poets. 

By this the drooping daylight ‘gan to fade, 

And yield his room to fad fucceeding night, 

Who with herfaé/e mantle ’gan to Made 

The face of earth, and ways of living wight. 
Fairy Queen. 
With him inthron'd 
Sat fable vefted night, eldeft of things, 
The confort of his reign. 

‘They foon begin that tragick play, 
And with their fmoaky cannons banith days 
Night, horrour, flaughter, with confulion meet, 
And in their /ad/e arms embrace the fleet. 

Waller. 


Ailton. 


Adoring firft the genius of the place, 
And night, and all the ars that gild her /a5.e throne. 


Dryden. 
ee cE a Bae ay | 
L A fand-pit. Bailey. 
2. [In carpentry ] A piece of timber as 
long, but not fo thick, as a beam. 
Sa'BRE. 7. /. [fabre, Fr. I fuppofe, of 
Turkifh original.] A cimeter; a fhort 
{word with a convex edge ; a falchion, 
To me the cries of fighting fields are charms 5 
Keen be my /zdre, ard of proof my arms; 


1 afk no other bietfing of my ttars, 
No prize but fame, no miltrefs but the wars. 


Dryden. 
Seam‘d o'er with wounds, which his own fabre 
gave, 

In the vile habit of a village flave, 
The foe deceiv'’d. Fope. 
SA BULO Sm, a. f. [from fabalous, | 

t Grittinefs ; fandinefs. 

SA'BULOUs. udje [/abulum, Latin. ] 


Gritty; fandy. 

| SACCAIDE, n. Jf. {Fr.] A violent check 
the rider gives his horfe, by drawing 
both the reins very fuddenly : a correc. 


tion ufed when the horfe bears heavy on 
the hand, Dailey, 


A 
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SA'CCHARINE. adj, [ fatcharam, Latin. Y 
Having the tafle, or any other of the 

chief qualitics of fugar. 
Manna is an cffential fuccbarine falt, fweating 
from the leaves of molt plants. Arbuthnse. 


SACERDO'TAL. adj, [ fucerdotalis, Latin.) 
Pricftly ; belonging to the prieithood. 

They have fevcral offices and prayers, efpecially 
for the dead, in which functions they ufe facerdotal 
garments. Stidling flect. 
He fell violently upon me, without refpect to my 
facerdotal orders. Dryden, 
If ample powers, granted by the rulers ot this 
world, add dignity to the pesfons intrufted with 
thefe powers, behold the importance and extent of 
the fr erdataécommiffion. Atterbury, 


Sa’cuen. wf. [faccudxs, Lat.) A {mall 
fack or bag. 

SACK. tte fo [pw Hebrew ; TxKKOG 3 fac- 
cus, Lat. pec, Sax. It is obfervable of 
this word, that it is found in all lan. 
guages, and it is therefose conceived to 
be antediluvian. ] 

1. A bag; a pouch; commoniy a large 

ag. 

Our Jacks thall be a mean to fack the city, 

And we be lords and rulers over Roan. Shak/peare, 
Vattius caufed the authors of that mutiny to be 


thruft into fzcks, and in the fight of the fleet cat 
into the fea. Knolies. 


2. The meafure of three bubhels. 
3. A woman's loofe robe, 


To Sack. v. a. { from the noun. } 
1, To put in bags. 
Now the great work is done, the corn is ground, 
The grit is Jack’, and every fack well bound. 
Betrerton, 
2. [from /acar, Spanifh.] To take by 
ftorm; to pillage ; to plunder. 
Edward Bruce fpoiled all the old Englith pale ine 
habitants, and /ecked and rafed all ciues and corpo. 


rate towns. Spenfer, 
L'I! make thee ftoop and bend thy knee, 
Or fack this country witha mutiny.  Sbakfpeare, 


What armies conquer'd, perifh'd with thy (word? 
What cities fack'd ? Fairfax, 
Who fees thefe difmal heaps, but would demani 
What barbarous invader fack'd the land? Denbam, 
The pope himfelf was ever after unfortunate, 
Rome being twice taken and /acked in his reign. 
South, 
The great magazine for all kinds of treafure isthe 
bed of the Tiber: when the Romans lay under the 
aperchentions of feeing their city facked by a bar- 
barous enemy, they would take care to beftow fuch 
of their riches this way as could beit bear the water. 


Advifens 
SACK. a. f. (from the verb. ] 


t. Storm of a town ; pillage; p'under. 
If Saturn’s fon bellows 
The fuck of Troy, which he by promife owes, 
Then thall the conqu’ring Greeks thy lofs rettore. 
Drydes, 
2. A kind of fweet wine, now brought 
chiefly from the Canaries. [Sec, Fr. of 
uncertain etymology ; but derived by 
Skinner, after Mandcfio, from Ague, a 
city of Morocco, The fack of Shatyp are 
is believed to be what is now called 
Joerry.] 
Pleaie you drink a cup of fuck. 
gT 


fe. r, 


SAC 


The butler hath great advantage to allure the 
maids with a glafs of fack. Swift, 
Sa'cxrute m. f. | facabuche,Spanih ; fan- 
buca, Lat. fambuque, Fr.) A kind of 
pipe. 
The trumpets, frckbuts, pfalteries and fife, 
Make the fun dance. Shak fpeare. 
Sa’cxctotu. a. f. [ fack and cloth. | 
Cloth of which facks zre made ; coarfe 
cloth fometimes worn in mortification. 
Coarfe full made of goats hair, of a dark colcur, 
worn by foldicrs and mariners; and ufed as a habit 
among the [Hebrews in times of mourning, Called 
azckcloth, either becaufe facks were made of this fort 
of tuf, or becaufe hair-cloths were trait and clofe 
like a fack. Calmet. 
To augment her painful penance more, 
Thrice every week in athes the did fit, 
Aud next her wrinkled ikia rough fackcloth wore. 
Spenfer. 
Thus with /uckelath I invet my woe, 
And duft upon my clouded foschead throw. Sandys. 
Being clad in fackcloth, he was to lie on the 
ground, and conftantly day and night to implore 
God’s mercy for the fin he had committed. 
Ayliffe. 
SA'CKER. xe fe [from /ack.] One that 
takes a town. 
Sa'ckFuL, 2. fe (Jack and full.] A full 
bag. 
Wood goes about wish fackfuls of drofs, odioufly 
mifreprefenting bis prince’s countenance.  Seuift. 


Sa'cxposser. xe fa [Jeck and pofer.] A 
poflet made of milk, fack, and fome 
other ingredients. 

Snuft the candles at fupper on the table, becaufe 
the burning fauff may fall into a dilh of foup or 
fackpoffet. Swift, 

SA'CRAMENT. w /. [facrement, Yr. 
facramentum, Lat.] 

1, An oath; any ceremony producing an 
obligation. 

2. An outward and vifible fign of an in- 
ward and fpiritual grace. 

As often as we mention a facrament, it is impro- 

rly underttood ; forin the writings of the ancient 
fathers all articles which are peculiar to chriltian 
faith, all duties of religion containing that which 
fenfe or natural reafon cannot.of itfelf difcern, are 
moftcommonly named facruments ; our reltraint of 
the word to lome tew principal divine ceremonies, 
importeth in every fuch ceremony two things, the 
fubftance of the ceremony itfelf, which is vifible ; 
and befides tnat, fomewhat elfe more fecret, in re- 
ference whereunto we conceive that ceremony to be 
a facrament. Hooker, 

3. Nhe eucharift; the holy communion. 

Ten thoufand French have ta'en the facrament 
To rive their dangerous artillery 
Upon no chriftian foul but Englith Talbot. 

SbLak/peare. 

As we have ta’en the frcrament, 

We will unite the white rofe with the red. 
Sbat/peare. 

Before the famous battle of Creffy, he fpent the 
preatelt part of the night in prayer; and in the 
morning received the facrament, with his fon, and 
the chief of ais officers. Addifon, 


SACRAMENTAL, adje [ facramental, Fr. 
from /acrament,| Conttituting a facra- 
ment; pertaintag toa facrament. 

To moke complete the outward fubitance of a 
factament, there ts required an outward form, which 
form facramenta/ elements receive from facram: xtal 
words. Hooker. 

The words of St. Paul are plains and whatever 
jnterpretation can be put upon them, it can only 
vary the way of the fucramental efficacy, but it 
cannot evacuate the bletiog. Taylor. 


SACRAMENTALLY. adv, [from facramen- 
ai.) After the manner of a facrament. 


My body is /acraneatally contained in this facra- 
ment ol bicad. Hall, 


SAE 


The law of circumcifion was meant by God /ucra- 
mentaliy to imprefs the duty of ftrict purity. 
Hammond, 
SA'CRED. adj. [ facre, Fr. facer, Lat.) 
le Immediately relating to God. 

Wolves thall fucceed for teachers, grievous wolves, 
Who all the faced myfteries of heav'n 
To their own vile advantages (hall turn. 

Before me lay the facred text, 

The help, the guide, the balm of fouls perplex'd. 
Arbuthnot, 
2. Devoted to religious ufes ; holy. 

Thofe who came to celebrate the fabbath, made a 
confcience of helping themlelves for the honour of 
that moft facred day. Maccabees. 

They with wine-off "rings pour’d, and facved leatt 


Milton. 


Shall fpend their days with joy unblam’d. Ailton. 
This temple, and his holy ark, 
With ali his facred things. Milton. 


3. Dedicated; confecrate; confecrated : 
with zo. 
O'er its eaftern gate was rais’d above 
A temple, /acred to the queen of love. Dryden, 
4. Relating to religion ; theological. 
Smit with the love of /acred fong. Milton, 
çə Entitled to reverence; awfully vener- 


able. 


Brightofficious lamps, 
In thee concentring all their precious beams 
Of facred influence. 
Poet and faint, to thee alone were giv’n, 
The two moft facred names of earth and heav’n. 
Corley. 
6. Inviolable, as if appropriated to fome 
fuperiour being. 
The honour’s /acred, which he talks on now, 
Suppofing that I lackt it. Shakjpeare. 
How hatt thou yielded to tranfgrefs 
The ttrict forbiddaoce ? how to violate 
The faered fruit? 
Secrets of marriage Rill are fucred held ; 
There {weet and bitter by the wile conceal’d. 
Dryden, 
Sa’cREDLY. adv, [from facred.] Inviola- 
bly ; religioully. 
When God had manifetted himfelf in the feh; 
how /ucred/y did he preterve this privilege? Sousd. 
Sa'CREDNESS. xe /. [from /ucred.| The 


fate of being facred ; ftate of being 


confecrated to religious ufes; holinefs ; 
fanétity. 

In the fan@tuary the cloud, and the oracular 
anf{wers, were prerogatives peculiar to the fucred- 
nefs ot the pkice. South. 

This infinuates the /acrednefs of power, let the 
adminiftration of it be what it will. L’ Efirauge. 


SacrRiFicK. ad. [ facrificus, Lat.} Em- 
ployed in facrifice, 


Milton, 


SACRI'FICABLE. adj, [from facrificor, 
Lat.] Capable of being offered in 
facrifice. 


Although Jephtha's vow run generally for the 
words, whatfoever hall come forth; yet might it be 
re(trained in the fenfe, to whatloever was fucrifica- 
ble, and juttly fubjeet to lawful immolation, and fo 
would not have facrificed either horfe or dog. 

Brown, 

SACRIFICA’TOR. wf. [ facrificateur, Fr. 

from facrificor, Lat.] Sacrificer ; offerer 
of facrifice. 

, Not only the fubje€t of facrifice is queftionable, 
but alfo the /acrificator, which the picture makes 
to be Jephtha. Brown. 

Sa'CRIFICATORY, adj. [from Jacrificor, 

Lat.) Offering facrifice. 


To SA'CRIFICE. v. a. [ facrifer, Fr. 
facrifico, Lat.) 


1. To offer to heaven; to immolate as an 
atonement Or propitiation : with zo 
Alarbus’ liinbs are lopt, 
And intrails fced the facrifeing tre. Shakfpeare. 


This blood, like Sacrificing Abel's, cries 
To me fos jultice. Shak/peare, 


SAC 


1 facrifice to the Lord all that openeth the matrix, 


being mules. Exodus 
Men from the herd or flock 
Of facrifcing bullock, lamb, or kid. Milton, 


2. ‘lo deltroy or give up for the fake of 
fomething clle: with zo. 
“Iis a fad conteinplation, that we fhould facri- 
fice the peace of the church zo a little vain cursotity. 
Decay of Piety. 
The breach of this rule, To do as one would be 
done to, would be contrary to that interet men facri. 
fice ta when they break it. Locke. 
Syphax loves you, and would facrifice 
His life, nay more, his honour, to your fervice. 
Addifen. 
A great genius fometimes /acrifeces found to fenfe. 
Broome. 
3. To defroy ; to kiil. 
4. To devote with lofs. 
Condemn’d to facrifce his child: th years 
To babbling ign’rance, and fo empty fears. 
To Sa'cRIFICE. wn. To make offerings; 
to offer facrifice. 
He that facrificeth of things wrongfully gotten, 
his offering 1s ridiculous. Ecclefiafticus. 
Let us goto fucrifice to the Lord. Lxsdus. 
Some mifchief is befallen 
To that meek man who well had facri fod. 
Milton, 


Pitore 


Milon, | SA'CRIFICE, n, fe [ facréfice, Fr. facrifi- 


ciun, Lat.) 
r. The act of offering to heaven. 
God will ordain religious rites 
Of facrifice. Miltone 
2. The thing offered to heaven, or immo- 
lated by an act of religion. 
Upon fuch /aerifce 
The gods themlelves throw incenfe. Shak/peares 
Go with me like good angels to my end, 
And as the long divorce of Reel falis an me, 
Make of your prayers one {weet /acrifice, 


Aad lift my foul to heav'n. Shakfpeares 
Moloch befmear'd with blood 
Of human /facrifice. Milton. 


My life if thou preferv'it, my life 

Thy /ucrifice thall be; 

And death, if death muft be my doom, 

Shall join my foul to thee. Spelar, 
3. Any thing deftroyed, or quitted for the 

fake of fomething elfe; as, he made a 

Jacrifice of his friendfhip to his intereft. 
4. Any thing deitroyed. 
Sa'cRIFICER, mf. [from facrifice.] One 


who offers facritice ; one that immolates. 


Let us be facrifi.ers, but not butchers.  Shak/p. 
When foine brawny fecrificer knocks, 
Before an altar led, an otler'd ox. Dryaert. 


A priêlt pours wine between the horns of a vuil: 
the prielt is veiled alter the manner of the old Roman 
facrificers. Addifone 
SACRIFICIAL. adj. [from facrifice.| Per- 
forming facrifice ; included in facrifice. 
Rain fucrifictal whifp’rings in his ear; 
Make facred even his ttirrop. Sbalfpeare, 
‘Vertullian’s obfervation upon thefe fucrifcial 
rites, ìs pertinent to this rule. Taylor. 


SA'CRILEGE. x. /. ( facrilege, French; 
Sacrilegium, Latin.] ‘The crime of ap- 
propriating to himfelf what is devoted to 
religion; the crime of robbing heaven; 
the crime of violating or protaning 
things facred. 
By what eclipfe Mall that fun be defac'd, 
W hat mine hath erft thrown down fo fair a tower] 
Whit facrilege hath fuch a taint dilgrac’d ? Sidney. 
Then “gan acurfed hand the quiet womb 
Of his great erandmother with tteel to wound, 
And the hid treafures in her facred tomb 
With facrilege to dig. Fairy Queen, 
We need not go many ages back to fee the ven- 
geance of God upon tome fa:nilies, raifed upon the 
ruins of churches, ang enriched with the fpoils of 
Sacriicger Sows. 


SAD 


Sacrite’arous. adj. [ facrilegus, Latin ; 
from facrilege.} Violating things facred ; 
polluted with the crime of facrilege. 

To facrilegious perjury thould 1 be betrayed, 1 
fhould account it greater mifery. King Charles, 

By vile hands to common ufe debas'd, 

With /acrilegious taunt, and impious jet. Prior. 

Still green with bays each ancient altar (tands, 

a Above the reach of fucrilegious hands. Pope. 

Blafphemy is a maledidtion, and a facrilegious 
detraction from the Godhead. Ayliffe. 

SACRILE'GIOUSLY, adv. [from facril- 

ions.} With facrilege. 

When thefe evils befell him, his confcience tells 
him it was tor facridigiou/ly pillaging and invading 
God's houfe. i South. 

Sa'crtnc. parte [This is a participle of 
the French /acrer, The verb is not ufed 
in Eneglifh.] Confecrating. 

L'II fRartle you, 
Worfe than the fucring bell. Shakfpeare, 

The facring ot the kings of France is the {ign of 
their fovereign prieithood as well as kingdom, and 
in the right thereot they are capable of holding all 
vacant benelices. Temple, 

SACRIS. mf [ fecrifain, French. ] 

Sa’crisvan. § He that has the care of 


the utenfils or moveables of the church. 
A facrifl or trcafurer ave not dignitaries in the 
church ot comimon right, but only by cufiom. 
Ayliffe. 
Sa'crisry. ze f. { facriftie, French.) An 
apartment where the confecrated veflels 
or moveables of a church are repofited, 
Bold Amycus from the robb‘d veltry brings 
A fconce that hung on high, 
With tapers fill'd to light the /acrify. Dryden. 
A third apartment fhould be a kind of /acri/fy for 
altars, idols, and Jacrificing intruments.  Aitdifon. 


SAD. adj. [Of this word, fo frequent in 
the language, the etymology is not 
known, It is probably a contraction of 
fegged, heavy, burdened, overwhelmed, 
from To fag, to load.) 

1. Sorrowful ; fuil of grief, 

Do you think I thall notlove 2 fad Pamela fo 
well as a joyful ? Sidney. 

One from _/zd difmay 
Recomforted, and after thoughts diftusb’d, 
Submitting to what feem’d remedilels. 

The haplefs pair 
Sat in their fad difcourfe and various plaint, Milton. 

Up into heav'n, from Paradife in hatte 
Th’ angelic guards afcended, mute and fad, Ailton. 

I now mult change 
Thofe notes to tragick 5 fud talk ! Milton. 

Six brave companions from each fhip we lolt : 
With fails outfpread we fly th’ unequal ftrife, 

Sa tor their lofs, but joyful of our life. Pope. 

2. Habitually melancholy; heavy; gloomy ; 
not gay; not cheerful. 

Fe miniftreth unto men, and other creatures, all 
celeftial influences: it diffipateth thofe Jad thoughts 
and forrows, which the darknefs both begetieth and 
maintaineth. Raleigh, 

See inher cell fzd Floifa fpread, 

Propp'd on fome tomb, a neighbour of the dead. Pope. 

3. Gloomy ; fhowing forrow or anxiety by 
outward appearance. 

Be not as the hypocrites of a fad countenance. 

Masthew. 

Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 
Tn pangs, and Nature gave a fecond groan; 

Sky lourd, and muttering thunder, fome Jud drops 
Wept at completing of the moral fin 
Original. Miton. 


Serious; not light ; not volatile ; grave. 
He with utterance grave, and countenance /ad, 
From point to point difcours’d his voyage. Sperfer, 

The lady Katharine, a fad and religious woman, 
when Henry vis1’s_refolution of a divorce from her 
was tirft made known, faid that fhe had not offended ; 
but it was a judgment of God, for that her former 
marriage was made in blood. Bacon. 


Milton. 


SAAEED. 


TF it were an emibally of weight, ehoice was made 
of fome Jad perlon of known judgment and experi 
ence, and not of a young man, not weighed in tate 
matters. Bacon. 

A fad wife valour is the brave complexion 
That leads the van, and fwallows up the cities: 

The gigler is a milk-maid, whom 1nficdtion, 

Or a fir'd beacon, frighteth from his ditties. Herbert. 
çe Afflictive ; calamitous. 

Thoughts in my unquiet breaft are tifen, 
Tending to fome reliet of our extremes, 

Or end, tho’ fharp and fad, yet tolerable. Milon. 
6. Bad ; inconvenient ; vexatious, A word 
of burlefque complaint, 

Thefe qualifications make him a fad hufband, 

Adiifon. 
7. Dark-coloured. 

Cryftal, in its reduction into powder, hath a vale 
and Madow of blue; and in its coarfe pieces is of a 
fadter hue than the powder of Venice gals. Browz. 

l met him accidently in London in fad coloured 
clothes, far from being coftly, Walton. 

Scarce any tinging ingredient is of fo gencral ufe 
as woad, or glaftum ; for though of itfcli it dye but 
a blue, yet it is ufed to prepare cioth for green, and 
matty of the fadser colours when the dyers make 
them latt without fading, vic. 

Woad or wade is ufed by the dyezs to lay the foun- 
dation of all fad colours. Mertimer. 
8. Heavy ; weighty ; ponderous. 

With that his hand, more fad than lump of lead, 
Uplifting high, he weened with Morddure, 

Hais own good {word, Morddure, to cleave his head. 
Fairy Queen. 
. Cohefive ; not light; firm ; clofe. 

Chalky lands are naturally cold and /ad, and 
therefore require warm applications and light come 

pott. Mortimer. 
To SA'DDEN, v, a. [from fad. | 
te To make fad ; to make forrowful. 
2. To make melancholy ; to make gloomy. 

Her gloomy prefence faddews all the fcene, 
Shades ev’ry flow’r, and darkens ev’ry green ; 
Deepens the murmurs of the falling floods, 
And breathes a browner horror on the woods, Pope, 


3. To make dark coloured, 
4. To make heavy ; to make cohefive. 


Marl is binding, and fzddening of land is the 
preat prejudice it doth to clay lands. Mortimer, 


SA'DDLE. 2 J- [yadl, Saxon; /adel/, 
Dutch.] The feat which is put upon 
the horfe for the accommodation of the 


rider. 
His horfe hipped, with an old moth-eaten fadd/e, 
and the ftirrups of nu kindred, Shak/peare. 
The law made for apparel, and riding in /atd/es, 
after the Englith fathion, is penal only to Engtith- 
men. Davies. 
One hung a pole-ax at his fadu/e bow, 
And one a heavy mace. 
The vent’rous knight is from the fzdd/e thrown ; 
But ’tis the fault of fortune, not hisown, Dry tes. 


Dryden. 


To SA'DDLE, v. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To cover with a faddle, 
l will Jade me an afs, that I may ride thereon. 
2 Samuel, 
Rebels, by yielding, do like him, or worfe, 
Who fadited his own back to hame his horie. 
Cleavcland. 
No man, fure, e’er left his houfe, 
And faddl’d Ball, with thoughts fo wild, 
To bring a midwife to his fpoufe, 


Before he knew ihe was with child. Prior. 


2. To load; to burden. 
Refolv d for fea, the faves thy baggage pack, 
Each fuddled with his burdenoa his back 5 


Nothing retards thy voyage. Dryden. 


Sa'‘DDLEBACKEN. aaj, [ faddle and back. | 
Horfes, jaddlebacked, have their backs low, and a 
raifed head and neck. 
Sa'DDLEMAKER, 
Sa’DDLER. ? 
to make faddles, 


Farrier's DiGionary. 
nf. [from faddle. | 
ne whofe trade is 


SAF 


Sixpence that I had 
To pay the (order tor my miiirefs’ crupper, 
Vhe fadiler bat it. Shak foeare, 
The vtmoft eriCnefe in thefe belongs to tarriers, 
faddlers, and fmit. Dighy. 
The (mith aed the faddler's journeyman ought to 
partake of your mafter's geaerotity. Sift, 
Sa'pty. adu. [from fad, } 
1. Sorrowfully ; mournfully. 
My father is gone wild into his grave ; 
For in his tomb lic my sfe€tions ; 
And with his fpirit fad/y 1 furvive, 
To mock the expectations of the world. Sbak{prare, 
He gricv’d, he wept, the fight an image brought 
Of his own filial love; a fad/y pleafing thought. 
Drydee, 
He fal fuffers in their grief, į 
Out-wceps an hermit, and aut-praya a faint. Dryd. 
2. Calamitoufly ; miferably, 
We may at prefent eafily fce, and one day fadly 
feel, South, 
Sa'pwess. #. f. [from /ad.] 
t. Sorrowfulnefs ; mournfulnefs ; dejeQion 
of mind. 
The foul receives intelligence 
By her near genius of the body's end, 


And fo imparts a fadnefs to the fenfe. Daniel, 
And let us not be wanting to ourfelves, 

Leit fo fevere and obftinate a fadne/s 

Teimpt 3 new vengeance. Denbam, 


A paiiionate regret at fin, a grief and fadne/s of its 
memory, enter into God's roll of mourners. 


Decay of Piety. 
2. Melancholy look. 
Dim /adnefs did not fpare 
Celeftial vilagese Otilton. 


3. Seriou(nefs ; fedate gravity. 
If the fubjcét be mournful, let every thing in it 
have a ttroke of fadne/s. ryder. 
SAFE. adj. | fauf, French ; falvus, Lat. } 
1, Free from danger. 
Our feparated fortune 
Shall keep us both the ffer ; where we are, 
There's daggers in men’s (miles. Shak fpeare. 
But Trivia kept in fecret thades alone, 
Her carey Hippolytus, to fate unknown ; 
And call'd him Virbius in th` Egerian grove, 
Where then he liv’d obfcure, but /afe from Jove. 
Dryden, 
2. Free from hurt. 

Put your head into the mouth of a wolf, and when 
you've brought it out /afe and found, talk of a re- 
ward. r L'Efrange: 

3. Conferring fecurity. 

To write the fame things to you, to me ìs not 
grievous, but to you /afe. Philippiarse 

Afcend ; I follow thee, /afe guide, the path 
Thou lead'ft me. Milter. 

Beyond the beating {urge his courfe he bore, 
With longing eyes oblerving, to furvey 
Some fmooth alcent, or /afe fequelter’d bay. Pope. 

4. No longer dangerous ; repofited out of 
the power of doing harm, This is rather 
a ludicrous meaning. 
Banquo's foje. 
——Ay, my good lord; /2fe in a ditch: he lies 
With twenty trenched gathes on his head, 
The leaft 2 death to nature. Shak peare. 

Our great forbidder/2z7e, with all his {pies 
About him. Milton 

Sarge. n.f. [from the adjective.] A but- 
tery ; a pantry. sitafvoorih, 

SA'FECONDUCT, xf. [ fanfconduit, Yr.) 

1. Convoy; guard through”an eneiny’s 
country. 

2. Pafs; warrant to pafs. 

A trumpet was fent to fir William Waller, to 
defire a fafecond2@ tor a gentleman.  Cisrends:a 

SA'FEGUARD. u. f. [ /aye and guard, } 
1. Defence ; prozection ; fecurity. 

We ferve the living God as near astour wits oan 
reach to the knowledge thereot even accorcing to kis 
own wills and do therefore trut, chat his mercy 
hall be our /afrguard. Eoste. 

ST 


SAF 


If you do fight in fufeguard of your wives, 

Your wives fhall welcorae home the conquerors, 
Shak/peare. 

Cxfar, where dangers threatened on the one fide, 
and the opinion that there fhould be in him dile 
Safeguard for his friends on the other, chofe rather 
to venture upon extremities than to be thought a 
weak protector. Raleigh. 

Great numbers, defcended from them, have, by 
the bleffing of God upon their irduttry, reifed them- 
felves fo high ia the world as to become, in times of 
difficulty, a protection and a fufeeuard to that altar, 
at which their anceftors miniitzed. Atterbury, 

Thy fword, the /afeg.card of thy brother’s throne, 
Is now become the bulwark of thy own. Graaviile. 

2. Convoy ; guard through any interdidted 
road, granted by the poifeffor. 
3. Pafs ; warrant to pafs. 

Oa fofeguard he came to me, Shakjpeare. 

A trumpet was fent to the eail of Efex for a faje- 
guard or pafs to two lords, to deliver a meflage trom | 
the king to the two houfes. Crarendon. 

Jo SAFEGUARD. Ve ze [from the noun. | 
To guard ; to protect. 

We have locks to /ufeguard neceffaries, 

And pretty traps to catch the petty thieves. Shat/p. 
Sa/reLy. adv. [from /afe, | 
1. In atafe manner ; without danger. 

Who is there that hath the leifure and means to 
cclle&t all the proofs, concerning moft of the opi- 
nions he has, fo as fufe/y to conclude that he hath a 
clear and full view ? Locke. 

All keep aloof, and /2fe/y fhout around ; 

But none prefumes to give a nearer wound. Dryden. 
2. Without hurt. 

God /a/ely quit her of her burden, and with gentle 

travel, to the gladding of your highaefs with au heir. 

Shakfpeare. 

Sa’reness. 2. f. [from fafe.| Exemption 
from danger. 

Ifa man (hould forbear his food or his bufinefs, 
till he had certainty of the Jafenefs of what he vas 
going about, he mutt ttarve and die difputing. South. 

Sa'FetTy. 2. /. [from /zfe. | 
a. Freedom from danger. 
To that dauntiefs temper of his mind, 
He hath a wifdom that doth guide his valour 
To at in fofety. Shakfpeares 
2. Exemption from hurt. 

Uf her acts have been directed well, 

While with her triendly clay the deign’d to dwell, 
Shall the with fafety reach her priftine feat, 
Find her reft end!efs, and her blifs complete ? Prior. 


3. Prefervation froin hurt. 
Let not my jealoufies be your difhonours, 
Fut mine own fafetics : you may be rightly juft, 
Whatever I thall think. Shak/peare. 
4. Coftody ; fecurity from efcape. 
Imprifon him; 
Deliver him to fafery, and retura. 
Sa'rrrow. z. 4 A plant. 
An herb they call fw, or baftard faffron, dyers 
ufe for tcarlet. Mortimer, 
SAFFRON, 9 f- [ jefran, French; from 
Sapkar, Arabick, — Itwas yellow, accord- 
ing to Davies in his Welth dictionary. 
Crocus, Latin.] A plant. Miller. 
Grind your bole and chalk, and five or fix thives 


Shakfpeare. 


Se 


of faffron. Feacham, 
Sa'F FRON, Bajlard. n. fe [earthamus, Lat. | 
A plant. 


‘his plant agrees with the thiftle in moft of its 
eharaéters ; but the feeds of it arc de(titute of down. 
It is cultivated in Germany tor dyers. It fpreads 
into many branches, each producing a fiawer, which, 
when tully blown, is pulled of, and dried, and it is 
the part the dyers ufe. AMNivler. 


Sa'rrron. adj. Yellow ; having the colour 
of {affron. 


Are thefe your cuflomers ? 
Did this companion, with the fugren face, 
Revel and teatt it at my haute to-day, 
Whiult upon me the guilty doors were hut ? Shat/p. 


SAG 


Soon as the white and red mixt finger’d dame 
Had giit the mountains with het /apron flame, 
I fent my men to Circe’s houfe. Chapman. 
Now when the rofy morn began to rile, 
And wav'd her faffron ftreamer through the fkies. 
Dryden. 
To SAC. ~. 2. To hang heavy. 
The mind I fay bv, and the heart I bear, 
Shall never fag with doubt, nor {hake with fear. 
Shak/peare. 

To Sac. œ. a. To load; to burden, 

SAGA'CIOUS. adj. [Jagax, Latin. ] 

1, Quick of fcent: with of 

So fcented the grim feature, and up-turn’d 
His nottrils wide into the murky air! 
Sagacious of his quarry from fo far. Milton. 
With might and main they chas'd the murd’rous 
tox, 
Nor wanted horns t’ infpire /zgacious hounds. Dryd. 

2. Quick of thought ; acute in making dif- 
Coveries. 

Only /ugaciows heads light on thefe obfervations, 
and reduce them into general propolitions, Locke. 

Saca‘clousLy. adv. [froin /agaciauss | 

1e With quick fcent. 

2. With acutenefs of penetraticn. 

Saca/clousness. 2. /. [from /agacicus. | 
The quality of being fagacious. 

SaGa'ciry. x fe [ fagacité, French ; 
fSagaitas, Latin. | 

1. Quicknefs of {cent. 

2. Acutenefs of difcovery. 

It requires too great a fugacity for vulgar minds to 
draw the line nicely between virtue and vice. South, 
Sagacity finds out the intermediate ideas, to dil- 
cover what connection there is in cach link of the 
chain,whereby the extremes are held together. Locke. 
Many were eminent in former ages for their dif- 
covery of it; but though the knowledge they have 
left be worth our ttudy, yet they have left a great 
deal for the indultry and/agacity of aftereages, Locke. 

Sa‘GAMORE. 2. f. 

1. [Among the American Indians.] A 
king or fupreme ruler. Bailey. 

2. The juice of fome unknown plant ufed 
in medicine, 

SAGE. x. fe [ fauge, French ; alvia, Lat.] 
A plant of which the {cheol of Salernum 
thought fo highly, that they left this 
verfe : 

Cur moriatur homo cui falvia crefcet in 
horto? 

By the colour, figure, tafte, and fmell, we have as 

clear ideas of Jage and hemlock, as we have of a 


circle. Locke, 
Marbled with /age the hard'ning cheefe fhe prefs"u. 
Gay. 


SAGE. adj. [ Jage, French ; /aggio, Ital. ] 
Wife ; grave ; prudent. 
Tired limbs to reft, 
O matron fage, quoth the, l hither came. F. Queen, 

Vane, young in years, but in /uge councils old, 
Than whom a better fenator ne'er held 
The helm of Rome, 

Can youexpect that fhe thould be fo fage 
To rule her blood, and you not rule your rage ? 

Waller, 
Sacer. # /. [from the adjective.) A phi- 
lofopher ; a man of gravity and wifdom. 
Though you profefs 
Yourfelves fuch fages; yet know I no lefs, 
Nor am to you inferior. 

At his birth a ftar proclaims him come, 
And guides the eaftern /ages, who enquire 
His placc, to offer incenfe, mysrh, and gcld. Airon. 

For fo the holy /ages once did fing, 

That he our deadly torfeit fhould releafe, 
And with his father work us a perpetual peacee Mile, 

Groves, where immortal fazes taught, 
Where heav’nly vations Plato fird. 


Sa’GELy. adv. [from /age. | 
prudently, 


Ailton. 


Sandys. 


Pope. 
Wifely ; 


S AUT 


Salceness, af. [from /age.} Gravity; 
prudence. 

Saci'rrat. adj. [from fagitta, Latin, an 
arrow. | 

1. Belonging to an arrow. 

2. [In anatomy.] A future fo called from 
its refemblance to an arrow, 

His wound was between the /agittal and coronal 
futures to the bone. Wifemsans 

SAGI'TTARY. mf. [ fagittarius, Latin ; 
Jagittaire, French.| A centaur; an 
animal half man half horfe, armeg with 
a bow and quiver. 

The dreadful /rgistary 
Appals our numbers. Shakfpeare. 

Sa'co, 2. /: A kind of eatable grain. Bailey. 

Salick. Ne ip [ /atea, Italian 5 farque, Pir: | 
A Turkifh veffel proper for the carriage 
of merchandife. Bailey. 

Sarp. The pret. and part. pal. of æy. 

te Aforefaid. 

Kiog John fucceeded his /zid brother in the 
kingdom of England and dutchy of Normandy. Haes 

2. Declared ; fhowed. 

SAIL. x». fA [yegl, Saxon; fyhel, fel, 
Dutch. } 

1. The expanded fheet which catches the 
wind, and carries on the veffel on the 
water. 

He came too late; the {hip was veder fail. 
Shikfpeare, 
They foofed the rudder-bands, and hoilted up the 
main-fai/ to the wind. Ars, 
The galley born from view by rifing zales, 
She follow’d with her fight and flying Jails. Drydens 
2. [In poetry.] Wings. 
He cutting way 
With his broad jails, about him foared round ; 
At halt, low ttooping wich unwieldy fway, 
Snateh’d up both horfe and man. Fairy Quees, 
3. Afhip; a veifel. 
A fail arriv'd 
From Pacts fon, who through the realms of 
ain 
Calls LPa vengeance on his father’s death. Addif. 
4. Sail is a collective word, noting the 
number of fhips. 
So by a roaring tempefton the flood, 
A whole armado of collected /ai/ 
Js fcatter’d. Shak fpeare. 
It is written of Edgar, that he increafcd the fleet 
he found two thoufand fix hundred Aril. Raveighe 
A feigned tear deftroys us, againit whom 
Tydides nor Achilles could prevail, 
Nor ten years contliG, nora thoufand fuil. Der: bam, 
He had promifed to his army, who were difcou~ 
raged at the fight of Seleucus’s fleet, contilting of aa 
hundred /ai/, that at the end of the fummer they 
(hould fee a fleet of his of five hundred fail. Aréuco. 
ge To frrike Sarl. To lower the fail. 
Fearing left they thould fall intothe quick-fands, 
they rake fail, and {owere driven. “ls. 

6. A proverbial phrafe for abating of pomp 

or fuperiority. 
Margaret 
Muf frike her fail, and learn a white to ferve 
Where kings command. Soutf{peare. 

To Sail. V. a [from the noun. | 

t. To be moved by the wind with fails. 

I thall not mention any thing of the failing 
waggons. Mortimer, 

2. To país by fea. 

When /aising was now dangerous, Paul aJmo- 
nifhed them. Aes, 

3. To {wim. 

To which the ftores of Creefus, in the feale, 
Would look like lite do!phins, when they fail 
In the valt thadow of the Britith whale. 9 Lydon, 

4. To pafs fmoothly along. 

Speak again, bright angel ! for thou art 
As glorious to this fight, being o'er my head, 
Asisa winged meffenger from heav'a, 


SAI 


When he beftrides the lazy-pacing clouds; 
And Jails upon the bofom of the air, Suk [pcare. 
To SAIL, V. a 
3. To pafs by means of fails. 
A thoufand fhips were mann'd to fail the fea. 


Dryden. 
View Alcinous’ proves, from whence 
Sailing the {paces of the boundlets deep, 
To Arwonium precious fruits arriv'd. Philips. 


2. To fly threugh, 
Sublime the fails 
Th? aerial fpace, and mounts the winged gales, Pope. 
Sa'iLER, } x». fa { failor is more ufual, Jailer 
SArror. {more analogical ; from fuih | 
A feaman; one who practifes or under- 
ftands navigation. 
‘They had many tunes men of other countries that 
were no Larios. Bacon. 
Batter'd by his lee they lay ; 
The paffing winds through their torn canvafs play, 
And tagging fails ow heartlefs frclors tall. Dryden. 
. Young Pompey built a fleet of large thips, and had 
od faédorsy commanded by experienced captains. 
«Arbuthnot. 
Full in the openings of the fpacious main 
Te rides, and, lo! defcends the/uiler train. Pope. 
SALLMARKD. 7. | (fail andyyaed: } The 
ole on which the fail is exteaded. 
With glance fo fwift the fubsle lightuing palt, 
As fplit the Jailyerds, Dryden. 
Saim, n. f. [ faime, Italian.] Lard, Ie 
Rill denotes this in the northern counties, 
and in Scotland; as, fwine’s faim. 
Sarx. [a participle, obfolete, from /ay. ] 
Said. 
Some obfeure precedence, that hath tofote been 
prize Shak psare. 
Salixvorn, 2. f { fainfoin, Fre medica. | 
A kind of herb. 


SAINT. m. f. [ frint, Fr. fandtus, Lat.) A | 


perfon eminent for picty and virtue, 
To thee be worthipand thy fuints for aye. Shak/. 
She will not ftay the fiece of loving terms, 
Nor ope her lap to faint feducinggold. Sbak/peare. 
Thenthus I cloath my naked villany 
With old odd ends, tol’ fonh of holy writ, 
And feem a faint when mol I play the devil. Shak/, 
Miracles are required of all who alpire to this 
„dignity, becaufe they fay an hypocrite may imitate a 
faint in all other particulars, Addifon. 
` By thy example kings are taught to fway, 
Heroes to fight, and feints may learn to pray, Gran. 
So unaffected, fo compos’d a mind; 
So firm, yct folt, fo trong, yet fo refin’d, 
Heav'n, as its pureft gold, by tortures try'd; 
The faint fuftain’d it, but the woman dy’d. Pope. 
Jo SAINT, v. a. [fromthe noun.] ‘To 
number among faints; to reckon among 
faints by a publick decree: to canonize. 
Arc not the principles uf thofe wretches fill 
owned, and their perfons fainted, by a race of men 
of the fame tamp. Scuth, 
Over-againit the church ftands a large hofpital, 
erected by athoemaker, who has been beatihed, 
though never fainted. Addifon, 
Thy place is here, fad fitter ; come away : 
Once, like thyfelt, 1 trembled, wept, and pray'd ; 
Love's victim then, though now a fainted maid. 
Pope. 


Go SAINT. v. 2. To act with a fhow of 


piety. 
Salin TED. adi, [from /aint. } 
3. Holy; pious; virtuous. 
Thy royal father 
Wasa moft fuinted king: the queen that bore thee, 
Oftener upon her knees than on her feet, 
Died every day the liv’d. Shak/peare. 
2. Holy; facred. 
I hold you asa thing entkied and /uinted, 
By your renouncemer.t an immortal {pirity 
And to be talk’d with in fincerity 
As with a faint 
“he crown virtue gives, 
After this mortal change, to her true fervantsy 
Amongtt the enthron’d gods on fuinied hills. Mids, 


Shakfpeare, 


SVA L 


SAINT John’s Worta n. f. [hypericum.] A 
plant. 

SA'INTLIKE. adj, [ faintand hike. | 

1. Suiting a faint ; becoming a faint. 

If (till thou do’ ft retain 

The fame ill habits, the fame follies too, 
Glofs’d over only with a /Jainelike hows 
Still thou art bound to vice. 

2. Refembling a faint. 

The king, in whofe time it paffed, whom catho- 
licks count a /uintliże and immaculate prince, was 
taken away in the flower of his age. Bacon. 

Sa'i NTLY. adj. [trom faint.) Like a faint ; 
becoming a faint. 
] mention ftill 
Him whom thy wrongs, with /uint/y patience borne, 
Made famous ina land and times obfcure. Ailton. 
Sa‘inrsHip. a. fe [from faint.] The 


character or qualities of a faint. 


Dryden. 


He that thinks his /uini/ip licenfes him to cen- | 


fures, is to be looked un not only as a rebel, but an 
ufurper. 
This favours fomething ranker than the tenets of 
the fitth monarchy, and of fovcreignty founded upon 
faintjhip. South. 
The devil was pigu’d fuch aizy/Lip to behold, 
And long’d to tempt him. Pope. 
Sake. 2. /. [rac, Sax. faecke, Dutch, } 
1. Final caufe; end; purpofe, 
Thou neither do't perfuade me to feek wealth 
For empire’s fate, norempire to affect 
For glory's fate, Miton. 
The prophane perfon ferves the devil for nought, 
and fins only tor fin’s fue. Tillotf{on. 
Wyndham like a tyrant throws the dart, 
And takes a cruce! pleafure in the {mart; 
Proud of the ravage that her beauties make, 
Delights in wounds, and kills for kalling’s /ake. 
Granville. 
2. Account; regard to any perfon or thing. 
Would 1 were young for your fade, miltrefs Anne! 
Shak/peare. 
The general fo likes your mufick, that he detfires 
you, for love’s fzkey to make no more noife with it. 
Shak/peare, 
Sa'ker, v. f2 [Saker originally fignifies a 
hawk, the pieces of artillery being often 
denominated from birds of prey. | 
The cannon, blunderbufs, and /uker, 
He was th’ inventor of, and maker. Hudibras. 
According to obfervations made with one of her 
miajeity’s fakers, and a very accurate pendulum 
chronometer, a bullet, at its firit diftcharge, thes 
five hundred and ten yards in five halt feconds, 
which is a mile in a little above feventeen halt 
feconds. Derbam. 
Sa'KERET. xe fi [from f/axer.] The male 
of a faker-hawk. 
This kind of hawk is efleemed next after the 
falcon and gyr-falcon. Bailey. 
SAL. f [Latin] Salt. A word often 
ufed in pharmacy, 
Salloacids will help its pafling off ; as Juf prunel, 
Fhyer. 
Sal gem is fo called from its breaking be ccutly 
into gem-like fquares. It ditfers not in property 
from the common falt of the falt fprings, or that of 
the fea, when all are equally pure. Woodward. 
Sad Ammoniack is tound {till in Ammonia, as 
mentioned by the ancients, and trom whence it had 
its pame. Woodward. 


SALA'CIOUS. adj. [ falacis, Lat. /alace, 
Fr.] Luftful; lecherous. 
One more Valacious, rich, and old, 
Out-bids, and buys her. 
reed him with herbs 

OF generous warinth, and of fulacious kind. Dryd. 
Animals fpleened, grow extremely /alucious. 

Arbuthnot. 

SaLAa'CIOUSLY. adv, [from falucious, | 

Lecheroufly ; luftfully. 


Dryden. 


heats CLT Yuet, yi [ Jalacitas, Latin : from 


Jalaciouse} Lutt; lechery. 
Immoderate /u/ucity and excefs of venery is fup- 
pofed to thosten the bves of cocks. 


SAL 


A corrofive acrimony in the femina! lympha 
produces fa/acity, Floyer. 
Sa'L AD. 2. f. | Jalade, Fr. falaet, German. ] 
Food of raw herbs. Ie has been always 
pronounced familiarly Jeller. 
l climbed into this garden to pick a fulad, which 
is not amifs to cool a man’s tomach, Sbakjpeure, 
My fallet days, 
When I was green in judgment, cold in blood, 


Shak/peare. 
You have, to rectily your palate, 
An olive, capers, or fome better falud, 
Uth'ring the mutton, Ben Fonfin. 


Some coarfe cold /u/ad is before thee fet; 
Fall on. Dryden. 

The happy old Coricyan’s fruits and falads, on 
which he lived contented, were all of his own 
growth. Dryden, 

Leaves, eaten raw, are termed /u/ad : if boiled, 
they become potherbs; and fome of thoie plants 
which are potherbs iu one family, are /a/ad in 
another. Matts. 


Decay of Piety. |SALAMA'NDER. n. J. { falamandre, Fr. 


Jalanandra, Jiatin.| An animal fuppofed 
to live in the fire, and imagined to be 
very poifonous. Ambrofe Parey has a 
picture of the falamander, with a receipt 
tor her bite; but there is no fuch crea- 
ture, the name being now given toa poor 
harmlefs infect. 

The fu/amander liveth in the fire, 2nd kath force 
alfo to extinguith it. Bucar. 
According to this hypothefis, the whole lunem 
world is a torrid zone, and may be fuppofed unin- 
habitable, except they are fulamanders which dwell 
therein, Glanville, 
Whereas it is commonly faid that a falaminder 
extinguifheth fre, we have found by cxperience, that 
on hot coals it dieth immediately. Brown. 
The artilt was fo encompaifed with fire and fmoke, 
that one would have thought norhing but a falaa 
mander Could have been fafe in luch a tituation 


Addifon. 

SALAMA'NDER'S Hair. } n. /. A kind of 

SALAMA’NDER’S Wool, |  afbeltos, or mi- 
neral flax. 

‘There may be fuch candles as are made of /2/u- 
mander’s wool, being a kind of mineral, which 
whiteneth in the burning, and coniumeth not. 

Bacon, 

Of Englith talc; the coarfer fort is called plailter 


or parget: the finer, (paad, earth flax, or /asamander’s 
bair. Moodward. 


SALAMA'NDRIN E. adj. [from /alamander. | 
Refembling a falamander, 
Laying it intoa pan of burning coals, we obferved 
a certain falamandrine quality, that made it capable 
of living in the midit of fire, without being confumed 
or finged. Speftator. 
Sa'LaRy. m fe [/falaire, Fr, falarium, 
Latin. ] 
1. Salarium, or /alary, is derived from /al. 
Arbuthnot, 
2. Stated hire; aunual or periodical pay- 
ment. 
This is hire and fa/ary, not revenge. Shak/peare. 
Several perfons, ost of a Jalary of five hundied 
pounds, have always lived at the rate of two thou- 
fand. Swift, 


SALE. ». /, [ faal, Dutch. } 
1. She act of felling. 


2. Vent; power of felling; market. 
Nothing doth more enrich auy country than 
many towns; for the countrymen wiil ce more in- 
duftrious in tillage, and rearing of all hufbandry 
commoditics, knowing that they shall have ready 
Jule for them at thofe towns. Spenser. 
3. A publick and proclaimed expofition of 

goods ta the market; auction. 

Thole that won the plate, and thofe thus fold, 
ought to be masked to as they may never return to 
the raceyor to the fale. Tempe, 


Brown. | + State of being venal ; price, 


SHARD. 


The other is not a thing fur fale, and only the 
gift of the gods. Shakfpeure. 
Others more moderate feeming, but their aim 

Private reward; for which both God and tate 
They'd fet to fule. Milton. 
The more money a man fpends, the more mult 
he crdeavour to increafe his ftack ; which at taft fets 
the liberty of a commonwealth to fule.  Addifon. 
. It feems in Spenfer to fignify a wicker 
bafket; perhaps from /a//ow, in which 
fifhes are caught, 
Toa make batkets of bulrufhes was my wont; 
Who to entrap the fith in winding fale 
Was better feen ? Sporfer. 
Sa'LEABLE. adj. (from fale.) Vendible; 
fit for fale ; marketable. 


; S | 
l can impute this general enlargement of fa/eable 


things to no caufe fooner than the Cornithman’s 
want of vent and money. Carew. 

This vent is made quicker or flower, as greaeer or 
lefs quantities of any Jalea ble commodity are removed 
out of the courfe of trade. Locke, 


Sa‘ceabrennss. v. f. [from /aleable. | 
The ftate of being faleable. 

Sa'Leaseiy. adv, [from faleably.| In a 
faleable manner. 

Sa'ceprous, adj. [ falebrofus, Latin. | 
Rough ; uneven; rugged. 

Sa'LESMAN. #. fe [Jale and man.) One 
who fells clothes ready made. 


Poets make characters, as /2/ mer cloaths ¢ 
We take na meafure of your tops and beaus. Swift. 


SA'LEWORK. a. f. [ fale and work.| Work 
for fale; work carelefly done. 


I fee no more in you than in the ordinary 
Of Nature's /alework. Sbak/peare. 


SALIANT. adj, (French.] In heraldry, 
denotes a lion in a leaping pofture, and 
ftanding fo that his right foot is in the 
dexter point, and his hinder left foot in 
the finifter bafe point of the efcutcheon, 
by which it is diftinguifhed from ram- 


ant. Harris. 
Sadient, in heraldry, is when the lion is fporting 
himfelf. Peacham. 


Sa'Lient. adj. | faliens, Latin. ] 
1. Leaping ; hounding ; moving by leaps. 
The legs of both fides moving together, as frogs, 
and /.z/ient animals, is properly called leaping. Browz. 
2. Beating; panting. 
A falient point fo frit is call’d the heart, 
Ry turns dilated, and by turns compreit, 
Expels and entertains the purple guet. Blac more. 
3. Springing or thooting with a quick 
motion, 
Who beft can fend on high 
The frlient {pout, far ftreaming tothe fky. Pepe. 
SA'LIGOT, mf. [tribulus aquaticus, | Water- 
thiftle. 


Sa'tine. ads. [ falinus, Latin. ] Con- 
Sa'ninous.§ — fifting of fale; contlitut- 
ing falt. 


We do not eaftly afcribe their induration tocold ; 
but rather unto fuLinwus (pirits and concretive juices. 
Brown, 

This faline fap of the veffels, by being refufed 
seception of the parts, declares itfelf in a more holtile 
manner, by drying the radical moitlure. Hurvey. 
If avery {mall quantity of aay falt or vitriol be 
diffolved ina great quantity uf water, the particles 
ot the fale or vitriol will not fink tothe bottom, 
though they be heavier in fpecie than the.water, but 
will evenly diffufe then (elvcs into all the water, fo 
as to make it as fuline at the top as at the bottom. 
Newton's Opticks. 

As the fubfance of caagulations is not merely 
fasine, nothing diffolves them but what penetrates 
and relaxes at the fame time. hbuthnet. 
SALI'V A. n. fo [ Latin. | Every thing that 
is fpit up; but it more itridtly signifies 
that juice which is feparated by the glands 
called falaval. Quincy 


SAL 


Not meeting with difturbance trom the faliva, 1 

the fooner extirpated them. Wijeman. 

Sanrvat, Jad. [fromfaliva.| Relating 
Sa'tivary.§ to fpittle, 

The woodpecker, and other birds that prey upon 
fies, which they catch with their tongue, in the 
room of the faid glands have a couple of bags filled 
with a vifcous humour, which, by fmall canals, like 
the fa/iva/, teing brought into their mouths, they 
dip their tongues herein, and fo with the helpof this 
natural bardlime attack the prey. Grew. 

The neceflity of fpittle to diffolve the aliment 
appears from the contrivance of nature in making 
the falivary ducts of animals which ruminate, 
extremely open: fuch animals as fwallow their ali- 
ment without chewing, want /a/ivary glands. 

Arbuthnot, 
To SA'LIVATE. t. a, [from /aliva, Latin. } 
To purge by the falival glands. 
She was prepoficiied with the fcandal of /alivat- 
ing, and went out of town. Wifeman. 
Sativa'Tion. x. /. [from /alivate.| A 
method of cure much praciifed of late in 
venereal, fcrophulous, and other obftinate 


cafes, by promoting a fecretion of fpittle. 
Quincy. 

Holding of ill-tafted things in the mouth will 
make a fmall felivation, Grew, 


of {pitele ; having the nature of fpittle. 
There happeneth an elongation of the uvula, 
through the abundance of falivons humour flowing 
upon it. Wifeman, 
Sa'LLET. dm. f. [corrupted by pro- 
Sa'LLETING, ( nunciation from /2/ed. | 
I tried upon fallet oil. Boyle. 
Sow fome early /alfecing. Mortimer. 
SA'LLIANCE. z. f. (trom /ally.] The a& 
of iffuing forth; fally. Not inelegant, 
but out of ufe. 
Now mote I weet, 
Sir Guyon, why with fo fierce alliance 
And fell intent, ye did at eartt me meet. F. Queen, 
Sa'tLow. 2/. | falix, Lat.) A tree ot the 
genus of willow. 
Sallows and reeds on banks of rivers born, 
| _ Remain to cut to ftay thy vines. Dryden. 
| SA'LLOW. adj. (Jalo, German, black ; 
| Jal, French, foul.) Sickly ; yellow. 
What a deal of brine 
Hath wafht thy /z//ow cheeks for Rofaline ? 
Shukfpeare, 
The fcene of beauty and delight is chang’d : 
No rofes bloom upon my fading cheek, 
Nor laughing graces wanton in my eyes; 
But haggard Grief, lean looking /z//ow Care, 
And pining Difcontent, a rueful train, 
Dwell on my brow, all hideous and forlorn. Rowe. 
Sa'LLOWNESS. 7e /. (from Jallow.) Yel. 
lownefs; fickly palenefs, 
A fith diet would give fuch a /adlcewnefs to the 


celcbrated beauties of this ifland, as wouldfcarce make 


them diftinguifhable from thofe of France, Addifon. 
SA'LLY. 2. /. [ /altie, French. } 
|ie Eruption; iffue from a place befieged ; 
uick egrefs. 

‘The deputy (atdown befare the town for the fpace 
of three winter months; during which ume fadlies 
were made by the Spaniards, but they were beaten 
in with lofs Bacon, 

2. Range; excurfion. 

Every one thall know a country better, that makes 
often fadlics into it, and traverfes it up and down, 
than he that, like a mill-horle, goes ftill round in 
the fame track. Locke. 

3. Flight; volatile or fprightly exertion. 

Thefe paffages were intended for fallies of wit; 


but whence comes all this rage of wit? Ssilling lect. | 


4. Efcape ; levity; extravagant flight; 
frolick ; wild gayety ; exorbirance. 

At his returo all was clear, and this excurfion 

waseltcemed but a Jully of youth. Hotton. 

"Tis but a Jully ot youth, Denban. 

We have written some things which we may 


é | SA'LMON. n Se (falno, Lat, 
Sa Lt vous. adj. [from /aliva.] Confilting , 


SAL 


with never to have thought on: fome fal//ies of 
levity ought to be imputed to youth. Swift. 
The epifodical part, made up of the extravagant 
fallies of the prince of Wales and Palitaff’s humour, 
is of his own invention. Shak/peare [lufirzecd. 
To Salty. vw x. (from the noun.} To 
make an eruption ; to iffue out. 
The Turks /a//ying torth, received thereby preat 
hurt. Enoliee. 
The noife of fome tumultuous fight; 
They break the truce, and /a/’y out by night. 
Dryden, 
The fummons take of the fame trumpets call, 
To fally from one port, or man ore public wall, 
Tire. 
SA'LLYPORT. z. f. [/all; and por:.} Gate 
at which fallies are made. 
My fippery foul had quit the tort, 
But that the ftopp'd the /a//ypart. 
Love to our citadel reforts 
Through thofe deceitlul fa//yports, 
Our fentinels betray our forts. Derks». 
SaLĪmAGU'NDI. x. /. [It is faid to be cor- 
rupted from felon mop gout, or falé à mon 
goút.] A mixture of chopped meat and 
pickled herrings with oil, vinegar, pep- 
per, and onions. 


Clheavelan€, 


Saumon, 
FIYA fih. 

The fulmon is accounted the king of freth-waier 
fifth, and is bred in rivers relating tothe fea, yet fo 
far from it as adinits no tincture of brackiflinets. 
He is faid tocaft his fpawn in Auguft: fome fay 
that then they dig a hole in a fafe place in the 
gravel, and there place their eggs or fpawn, after 
the melter has done his natural office, and then 
cover itover with gravel and ttones, and fo leave it 
to their Creator's protection; who, by a gene 
heat which he infules into that cold element, makes 
it brood and beget life in the fpawn, and to become 
famlets early in the fpring: they hafte tothe fea 
before winter, both the melter and fpawner.—Sie 
Francis Bacon obferves the age of a /a./mon exceeds 
not ten years. After he is got into the fea he bc- 
comes froin a famlet, not fo big as a gudgeon, tobe 
a falmon, in as thort a time as a gofling becomes a 
goofe. Walton. 

They fpoke them with an intrument fomewhat 
like the /a/mon {pear. Carew. 

They take /a/mon and trouts by groping and 
tickling them under the bellies in the pools, where 
they hover, and fo throw them on land. Canw. 

Of fithes, you find in arms the whale, dolphin, 
Sal:non, and trout. Peacham, 

Sa'LMonrTROUT. 2. f. A trout that has 
fome refemblance to a falmon. 

‘There is in many rivers that relate to the fea fa/. 
montyouts as much different from others, in hape 
and fpots, as fheep differ in their fhape and bignefs. 

Halten. 

SaLPi’con, z. J. [In cookery.} A kind 

of farce put into holes cut in legs of 

beef, veal, or mutton. Bailey. 

| SALSAMENTA'RIOUS, udj. [ /aljamentarius, 

Lat. ] Belonging to falt things, Din. 
Sa’LsIiF y. wf. (Latin.]) A plant. 

Saff, or the common fort of goatibeard, is of 
a very long oval figure, as if it wete cods all over 
ftreaked, and engraven in the fpaces between the 
itrcaks, which are tharp-pomted towards the end, 

Mortimer. 

Sarsoa‘cip, adi. [ falfus and acidus, Lat. } 

Having a talte compounded of faltnefs 
and fournefs. 

The fofracits help its paling off; as fal prunc?. 

Flo "To 
SarLsv’ciNnous, adj. [ Jal fugo, Lat. }Saltuth; 
fomewhat falt. 

The diftin@tion of falts, whereby they are difí- 
criminated into acid, volatile, or /alfuginous, if L 
may fo call the fugitive falts of animal fubltances, 
and fixed or alcalizate, may appcar of much ufe in 
natural philofophy. bosle, 

SALT. x. j. (/alt, Gothick; realt, Sax. 
Jal, Lat. fl, Fr.] 
ô 
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t. Sait is a body whofe two effential pro. 
perties feetn to be, diffolubility in water, 
and a pungent fapor: it is an attive in- 
combuftible fubftance : it gives all bodies 
cornfittence, and preferves them from cor- 
ruption, and occafions all the variety of 
tates, There are three kinds of fatis, 
fixed, volatile, and effential ; fixed falt 
is drawn by calcining the matter, then 
boiling the afhes in a good deal of 
water: after this the folution is filtrated, 
and all the moifture evaporated, when 
the /a/r remains in a dry form at the 
bottom : this is called a lixivious fak, 
Volatile fu/e is that drawn chiefly from 
the parts of animals, and fome putrified 
parts of vegetables: it rifes ealily, and 
is the moft volatile of any. The effen- 
tial fav’ is drawn from the juice of plants 
by cryftallization, Harris, 

Is not difcourfe, manhood, learning, gentlenefs, 
virtue and liberality, the fpice and fut that feafons 
a man? Shatfpeare. 

He perfidioufly has given up, 
For certain drops of fa/t, your city Rome, 
To his wife and mother. Shak/{peare. 

Since falis ditter much, fome being fiat, fome 
volatile, fome acid, and fume urinous, the two qua- 
hities wherein they agree are, that it is eafily diffo- 
Juble in water, and affects the palate with a fapour, 
good or evil. Boyle. 

A particle of falt may be compared to a chaos, 
being denfe, hard, dry, and earthy in the centre, 
aod sare, loft, and moiit in the ciscumference. 

j Newton, 

Salts are bodies friabie and brittle, in fome de- 
gree pellucid, fharp or pungent to the tafte, and dif- 
foluble in water; but aftcr that is evaporated, in- 
corporating, cryAaizing, and forming themfelves 
into angular figures. Woedward, 

2. Tae; fmack. 

Though we are jultices and doctors, and church- 
men, Mr. Page, we have fome falt ot our youth 
ia u3; we are the fons of women, Shakipeare. 

3. Wit; merriment. 

SALT. adj. 

ye Having the tafie of falt; as, Jale fifh. 

We were better parch in Atrick fun, 


Than in the pride and fult {corn of his eyes. 
Sbakfpeare. 
Thou old and true Menenius, 
Thy tears are falter than a younger man’s, 
And. venomous to thine eyes, Shak/peare. 
2, Impregnated with fale. 
Hang him, mechanical /2/s butter rogue: } will 
awe him with my cudgel. Bacon, 
It hath been obferved by the ancients, that fas! 
water will dilfolve falt put snto it in lefs ame than 
freth water. Bacon. 
A leap into /2/t waters very often gives a new 
motion to the {piritsy and a new turn to the blood. 


Addifon. 


In Chefhire they improve their lands by letting 
our the water of the falt {prings on them, always 
aiter rain. Mortimer. 

3. Abounding with falt. 

He (hall inhabit the parched places in the wilder- 

nefsin a fa/t land, and not inhabited. Jeremiab. 
4 [/alax, Lat.) Lecherous; falacious. 
Be a whore ttil! : 
Make ufe of thy fele hours, feafon the flaves 
For tubs and baths; bring down the rofe-cheek’d 
youth 

To the tub-faft, and the diet. 

All the charms of love, 
Salt Cleopatra, foften thy wan lip! Skhat/peare. 

This new-marricd man, approaching here, 
Whofe falt imagination yet hath wrong’d 
Your well-defendec honous, you mult pardon. 

Shak{peare. 
Jo SALT. v. a. [from the noun.) To fea- 


fon with fale. 
Af the offering was of fuh, it was faled thrice. 
Drown. 


Shaklpeare. 


SANEL 
Sa'ur-pan. } xe f. [Jale and pan, ot pit.) 


SA'LT-PIT. Pit where falt is got. 

Moab and Ammon thall be as the breeding of 
nettles, fa/t-pits, and a perpetual defolation, Zeph. 
Cicero prettily calls them falinas Juir-pans, that 

you may extract falt out of, and fpriakle where you 
pleafe. Bacon. 
The ftratum lay at about twenty-five fathom, by 

the duke of Somerfet’s filt-pans near Whitchaven. 
MM oodward. 


SA'LTANT. adj, [ faltans, Lat.) Jumping; 


dancing. 


SALTA'TION, 2. f. [ faltatio, Latin.] 


1. The aét of dancing or jumping. 

The locufts being ordained for faltation, their 

hinder legs do far exceed the others, brown. 
2. Beart; palpitation. 

If the great artery be hurt, you will difcover it 

by its /a/tation and florid colour. Wifeman, 
SA‘'LTCAT. x». f. 

Many give a lump of falt, which they ufually 
call a /a/tcat, made at the falterns, which makes 
the pigeons much affect the place. Mortimer. 

SA'LTCELLAR., z. Jf. [/alt and cellar. | 
Veffel of falt fet on the table. 

When any falt is fpilton the table-cloth, thake 

it out into the /adrcellar, Swift. 
SA'LTER. xe /. [from fal, | 
t. One who falts, 
2. One who fells falt. 

After thefe local names, the moft have been de- 
rived from occupations ; as {mith, Jaler, armourer. 


Camden. 
SALTERN. 2. f. A falt-work. 
A falteat made at the fulterns. Mortimer. 
SALTINBA'NCO. m J. [ /altare in banco, 
to climb on a bench, as a mountebank 
mounts a bank or bench.] A quack or 
mountebank, 

Saltinbancoes, quackfalvers, and charlatans, de- 
ceive them: were /Elop alive, the Piazza and 
Pont-neuf could not fpeak their fallacies. Brown. 

He play’d the fa/tinbanco’s part, 

Transform'd v a Frenchman:by my art. Hudidbras. 
SA'LTIER, me f. [faultiere, Fr.) Term of 
heraldry, 

A Kilticr is in the form of a St. Andrew’s crofs, 
and by fome is taken to be an engine to take wild 
beafts: in French it is called wa /ausoirs itis an 
honourable bearing. Peacham, 

Sa LTisH. adj. [from fal.] Somewhat 
falt. 

SoNs of a /a/ti/b nature improve fandy grounds. 

Mortimer, 
SAa'LTLESS. ad. [from falt.) Infipid ; not 
tating of falt. 
SA'LTLY. adv. [from /alr.) With tafe of 
falt; in a falt manner. 
Sa'LTNESS. xe fe [from /a¥%.] Tafe of 


falt. 

Salt water paffing through earth, through ten 
veflels, one within another, hath not loft its fait- 
nifs, io as to become potable; but drained through 
twenty, become freth. Bacon. 

Some think their wits have been afleep, except 
they dart out fomewhat that is piquant and to the 
quick: men ought to find the ditierence between 
faltac/s and bitternefs. Bacon, 

SALTPE'TRE. ne fe [Jal petre, Lat. Ja! 
petre, Fr.) Nitre. 

Nitre, or faltpetre, having a crude and windy 
fpirit, by the heat of the fire fuddenly dilateth. 

Bacon, 

Nitre or /a/tperre, in heaps of earth, has been 
extracted, if they be expofed to the air, fo as to be 
kept from rain. Locke. 

SATVABELITY. z. f [from Jalvable.} 
Pofibility of being received to everlalt- 
ing life. 
` Why do we chriftians fo fiercely argue againtt the 

Salvadility of each other, as if it were our with that 
all fhould be damned, but thofe of our particular 
feet > Leesy of Piety, 


SAL 


SA'LVABLE. odj. {from /alvo, Latin.) 
Poftible to be faved. 

Qur wild tancies about God's decrees have an 
event reprobated more than thole dectees, aud have 
bid fairto the damning of many whom thofe lefe 
Jalvable. Decay of Piety. 

Sa'LVAGE. adj. | foulvage, Fr. selvaggio, 
italian, from /f/va, Lat.] Wild; rude; 
crucl. dt is now fpoken and written 
Javage. 

May the Eflexian plains 
Prove as a defert, and none there make ftay 
But favage beafts, or men as wild-as they. Waller. 
A favage race inur'd to blood, Dryden. 


SALVATION. n. f. [from fJalvo, Lat. ] 


Prefervation from eternal death; recep- 


tion to the happinefs of heaven. 

As life and death, mercy and wrath, are matters 
of underftanding or knowledge, all men's /u/vation, 
aud all men’s endlefs perdition, are things fð oppo- 
fite, that whofoever doth afirm the one mult necef- 
farily deny the other, Mdocke>. 

Him the moft High, 
Wrap'd in a balmy cloud with winged f{teeds, 
Did, as thou faw'it, receive ; to walk with God 
High in f2/varion, and the climes of blifs, 
Exempt trom death, Miiton. 
Sa'LVATORY. »# f. [falvatoire, Fr.) A 
lace where any thing is preferved. 

l confider the admirable powers of fenfation, 
phantafy, and memory, in what falvatories or Teos 
politories the fpecies of things paft are conferved. 

Hale, 
SALU’BRIOUS. adj. [ falubris, Latin.] 
Wholefome; healthtul; promoting 


health, 


The warm limbeck draws 
SHubrious waters from the nocent brood. Philipsa 


SAaLU'BRITY. 2. f. [from /alubrious. | 
Wholefomenefs ; healthfulnets. 

Satve.m f. [This word is originally and 
properly /alf, which having /alves in 
the plural, the fingular in time was bor- 
rowed from it: yealj:, Saxon, undoubt- 
edly from /alvus, Latin.) 

1. A glutinous matter applied to wounds 


and hurts; an emplafter. 
Let us hence, my fovereign, to provide 
A falve for any fore that may betide. Shak/seare, 
Sleep is pain’s eaicit falve, and doth fulnl 
All offices of death, except to kilt. Donne, 
Go ftudy falve and treacle: ply 
Your teaant’s leg, or his fore eye. Cleaveland. 
The royal fword thus drawn, has cur’d a wound, 
For which no other falve could have been found. 
Bhauer. 
Though molt were forely wounded, none were 
{lain ; 
The furgeons foon defpoil’d them of their arms, 
And fome with /2/ves they cure. Dryden, 
2. Help; remedy. 
if they fhail excommunicate me, hath the doce 
trine ot meeknefs any /alve for me then? 
Hammond, 
To SALVE. Ue Qe [ falvo, Latin; or from 


the noun. | 
1, To cure with medicaments applied. 
Many fkilful leeches him abide, 
To falve his hurts. Speafer. 
It fhould be to little purpofe for them 10 falve 
the wound, by making prote(tations in difgrace of 
their own actions. Flocker, 
The which, if I perform, and do furvive, 
I do befeech your majefty may Alve 
The long-grown wounds of my intemperature. 
Shat/peare, 


2. Tohelp; to remedy. 
Some feek to falve their blotted name 
With others blot, tll all do talte of thame. 
Sidney. 
Our mother-tongue, which truly of itfelf is both 
full enough for profe, and itately enough for verfe, 
hath long time been counted molt bure and barren 
of both; which default, when as fome endea- 


one E, 


voured to falve and cure, they patched up the 
holes with rags from other languages. Swift. 

3. To help or fave by a /a/vo, an excule, 
or refervation. 

Ignorant I am not how this is faved: they do it 
but after the truth is made manifeft. loker. 

My more particular, 
And that which molt with you fzocld /2/ve my 
going, 
Is Fulvia’s death. Shakfpeare. 

The {choolinea were like the aftronomers, who, 
to falve phenomena, fiamed to their conccit ec- 
centricks and epicycies; fo they, to /2/ve the prac- | 
tice of the church, had devifed a great number of | 
ftrange pofitions. Bacon. 

There mutt be another ftate to make up the inc- 
qualities of this, and falve all irregular appearances. 

Atterbury. 

This conduét might give Horace the hint to fay, 
that when Homer was ax a lofs to bring any difficult 
matter toan iflue, he laid his heroaflcep, and tlis 
falvcd all difficulty. Brosme. 

4. [from alzo, Lat.] To falute. Obfolete. 

That ranger Knight in prefence came, 

And goodly fuived (nem; who nought again 

Fim antwered as courtefy became. Spenfer. 
Safiiven. wf. [A veffel, I fuppofe, ufed 

at frh to carry away or fave what was 

Jeft.] A plate on which any thing is pre- 

fented, 

He has printed them in fuch a portable volume, 
that many of them may be ranged together on a 
fingle plate; and is of opinion, that a fz/wer of 
fpectators would be 2s acceptable an entertainment ! 
for the ladies, as a fa/ver of fweetmeats. Addifon, 

Between each att the trembling /a/vers ring, 
From foup to fweet wine. Pope. 


SALVO. n. S. [from falvo jure, Latin, a 
form ufed in granting any thing: as 
falva jure putei.) An exception ; a refer- 
vation; an excufe, 

They admit many /u/zs, cautions, and refere 
vations, fo as they Crofs not the chief defign. 
King Charles. 
Te will be hard if he cannot bring himlelf off at 
laft with fome /aivo or dittin€tion, and be his own 
confeffor. L' Eftrange. 
If others of a more ferious turn join with us de- 
liberately in their religious profeifions of loyalty, 
with any private /a/z-ces or evafions, they would do 
well to confider thofe maxims in which all cafuifts 
are agreed. Addifon. 

Sa'LuTariness. x. /. [from /alutary.| 
Wholfomenefs; quality of contributing 
to health or fafety. 

SA'LU TARY. adj. [ falutaire, Fr. falu- 
taris, Lat.] Wholfome; healthful ; fafe; 
advantageous; contributing to health or 
fafety. 

The gardens, yards, and avenues are dry and 
clean; and fo more /2/xtary as more elegant. Ruy. 

It was want of faith in our Saviour's country- 
men, which hindered him from (hedding among 
them the /alutary emanations of his divine virtue ; 
and he did not many mighty works there, becaufe 
of cheir unbelief. Beniley. 

SALUTA'TION. ». f. [ falutation, Fr. falu- 
zatia, Lat.) The actor ftyle of faluting; 
greeting. 

The early village cock 
Hath twice done /a/utution to the morn. 

Thy kingdom’s peers 
Speak my /alutation in their minds; 
Whofe voices | defire aloud with mine, 
Hail, king ot Scotland! 

On her tlt angel hail 
Betow'd, the holy falutarion ufed 
To bleft Mary. Milton, 

In all publick meetings, or private addrefles, ufe 
thofe forms of falutation, reverence, and decency, 
ufual amongft the moit fober perfons. 

Court and ftate he wilely huns; 
Nor brib'd, to fervile fa/urations runs. Dryden. 


JoSace're, v a. [faluto, Lat. faluer, 
French. ] 


Shak/p. 


Shakfpeare. 


‘Taylor. 
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1. To greet; to kail. 
The golden fun fa'utes the morne 
And, having gilt the ocean with his beams, 
Gatiops the zodiack in his gliit’ring coach. Shath. 
One hour hence 
Shalt fa/ure your grace of York as mother. Shak. 
2. To pleafe ; to gratify. 
Would I had no being, 
If this falute my blood a jot: it faints me, 
To think what follows. Sbhak/peare. 
2. ‘To kis. 
SaLu're. 2. /. [from the verb. ] 
te Salutation ; greeting. 
The cuftom of praving for thofe that fneeze is 
mare ancient than thefe opinions hereof; fo that 


not any one difeafe has been the occafion of this | 

Salute and deprecation. Brown. 
O, what avails me now that honour high 

To have conceiv’d of God, or that falute, 

Hail highly favour’d, among women blet ! AZi/iov. 
Continual /alutes and addretfes entertainiog him 

all the way, kept him from faving fo great a life, 

but with one glance of his eye upon the paper, till 

he came to the fatal place where he was ttabbed. 

South, 

] hall not trouble my reader with the firt /alures 

of our three friends. siddifon. 


2, A kife. 
There cold fa/utcs, but here a lover's kifs. 
Rofcam-nor, 
SALU'TER. 72. /. [from /alute.] He who 
falutes. 
SALUTI'FEROUS, ad‘, [ falutifer, Latin.) 
Healthy ; bringing health. 

The king commanded him to go to the fouth of | 
France, believing that nothing would contiibute | 
more to the reftoring of his former vigour than the | 
gentle fuluriferous air of Montpelier. Dennis. 

SAME. adj. [fams, Gorthick; /aam, 
Swedith. ] 

1. Not different; not another; identical; 
being of the like kind, fort, or dezree. 

Milo, as fpitefully as her rotten voice could utter 


a 


it, fet forth the fame fins of Amphialus. Sidney. 
The tenor of man’s woe 
Holds on the fame. Afivtan. 
Th’ etherial vigour is in all the fase, 
And ev'ry foul is nll'd with equal flame. Dryden, 


If itfelf had been colour’d, it would have tranf- 
mitted all wiftble objects tinctured with the fame 
colour; as we fee whatever is beheld through a co- 
loured glafs, appears of the Jame colowr with the 
glafs. Ray. | 

The merchant cocs not keep money by him; but | 
if you confider what money mutt be lodged in the | 
banker's hands, the cafe will be much the fure. | 

Locker. | 

The fame plant produceth as great a variety of | 

juices as there isin the fame anımal. Arbuthnce. | 
2. That was mentioned before. 
Do but think how well the /zme he fpends, 
Wha fpends his blood his country to relieve. Daniel. 
Sa'MENESS. xe je [from fane. | 
1. Identity ; the {tate of being not another; | 
not differert. 

Difference of perfuafion in matters of religion 
may eafily fall out, where there is the /amen-/s ot 
duty, allegiance, and fubjection. K. Charles. 

2. Undiitinguifhable refemblance. 

If all courts have a famenefs in them, things may 
be as they were in my time, when all etnploy ments 
went to parliamentmen’s friends. Swift. 


SAMLET, 2. f. [falmonet, or falionicet. | 
A little falmon. 


A falmon, after he is got into the fea, becomes 
from a fanlet, not fo big as a gudgeon, to be a fal- 
mon, in as fhort a time as a gofling becomes a 
goole. Walton. 


SA'MPHIRE, mf. [faint Pierre, Fre rith- 
mum, Lat.| A plant preferved in pickle. 
This plant grows in great plenty upon the rocks 
rear the fea-fhore, where it is wathed by the fale 
water. Ie is greatly efteemcd-for pickling, and is 
fometimes ufed in medicine. Miller. 


SAN 
Half way dowa 
Hangs one that gathers fampbire: dreadfs! trade | 
Methinks he feems no bigger thao his head, 
SLakjreavs, 
SAMPLE. x, /. [fram exemple.] A fpeci- 
men; apart of the whole fhown, that 
judgment may be made of the whole. 
He entreated them to terry but two days, and he 
himéeif would bring them a famp/e of the oar. 
Ralecizh. 
I have not engaged myfelf to any: I am not 
loaded with a full cargo: ’tis fufficient if l bring a 
Sample of fome goods in this voyage. Dryde. 
I defien this but for a fvmple ot what I hope more 
fully to difcufs. liroodward,. 
Determinations of juftice were very fummary and 
decifive, and generally put an end to the vexationsof 
a lawefuit by the ruin both of plaintiff and defendant: 
travellers have recorded fome fumpées of this kine. 


Adtifon. 
From moft bodies 
Some little bits afk leave to flaw ; 
And, as through thefe canals they roll, 
Bring up a fump/e of the whole. Prisr. 


To Sa'mrce. v, a. To fhow fomething 
fimilar. Ainfeworth. 
> J 
SAMPLER. xf. [exemplar, Latin ; whence 
it is fometimes written /amplar.] A 
paitern of work; a piece worked by 
young girls for improvement. 


O love, why do`ft thou in thy beautiful famaer 
fet fuch a work for my defire to fet out, which it 


impofMible ? Siducy. 
Fair Philomela, the but loft her tongue, 
And in a tedious /ampler few'd her mind. St#atjp. 


We created with our needles both one flower, 
Both on one famplar, fitting on one cuthion ; 
Both warbling of one fong, both in one key, 
As if our hands, our fides, voices and minds 
Had been incorp’rate. Shak/peare. 
Coarie complexions, 
And cheeks of forry grain, will ferve to ply 
The fampter, and to teize the houfewife’s wool, 


a Milion. 
1 faw her fober over a fumpder, or gay over a jointed 
baby. Pope. 


Sa‘naBte. adj. [ fanabilis, Lat.) Curable; 
fufceptive of remedy; remediable. 

Sana'tion. 2 f. [Janaetio, Latin.] The 
act of curing. 

Confider well the member, end, if you have no 
probable hope of farxation, cut it off quickly. 

Mijeran. 

SA'NATIVE, adj. [from fano, Lat. ] Power- 
ful to cure; healing. 

The vapour of coltstoot hath 2 /azarive virtue 
towards the lungs. Bacon, 

Sa’naviveness. z. f. [from /fanative.] 
Power to cure, 

SANCTIFICA TION, a fi [ fonEXfcation, 
Fr. from fav@ifico, low Latin, ] 

1. The flate of being freed, or act of free- 
ing fron the dominion of fin for the time 
to cone. 

The grace of this fax&ifcariox and life, which 
was frit received in him, might pals from him to 
his whole race, as malediction came from Adam 
unto all mankind. Hodker, 

2. The att of making holy; confecration. 

The bithop kneels betore the crofe, and devoutly 
adores and Killies it: alter this follows a long prayer 
for the junétification of that new fen of the crofs. 

Stilling feet. 

Sa/NCTIFIER. 2. /, [from /andify.) He 
that fanétifies or makes holy. 

To be the /uzéifier of a people, and to be their 
Goa, is all one. Derbam, 

To SA'INCTIFY. w. a. [ jandifier, tre 
fanGifico, Latin. | 

1, Totree from the power of fin for the 
time to come. 

For if the blood of bulls, fprinkling the unclean, 


Santtifieth to the purifying of the fleth, how much 


morc thall the blood ot Chrift 2 Hebrews. 


SAN 


2. To make livly, 

What actions can exprefs the entire purity of 

thought, which refines and /a@ifics a virtuous man ? 
Addijon. 
3. To make a means of holinefs. 

The gofpel, by not making many things unclean, 
as the law did, hath fanStifed thofe things generally 
to all, which particularly cach man to himtelt muft 

afuncify by a icverend and holy ufe. Flouker. 

‘Thule judgments God hath been pleafed to fend 
upon mc, are fo much the more welcome, as a means 
which his mercy hath fanéified io to me as to make 
me repent of that unjult act. King Charles. 

Thofe external things are neither parts of cur 
devotion, or by any frength in themfelves dire:t 
caufeso! it; but the grace of God is pleafed to move 
us by ways fuitable to our nature, and to fanflify 


thefe fenfible helps to higher purpofes. South. 
. To make free from puilr. 

The holy man, amaz'd at what he faw, 
Made hafte to famé?ify the blifs by law.  Dryder. 


ġe To fecure trom violation. 
Truth guards the poet, fundi fes the line. Pope. 
SANCTIMO'NIOUS, adj. [irom fandiimonia, 
Latin.] Saintly; having the appearance 
of fandtity. 
A fanlimonious pretence, under a pompof form, 
without the grace of an inward integrity, will not 
ferve thé turn. I Fe ftrange 


SaincTimMony. ».f. [fanuéimonia, Latin. |} 
Holinefs; fcrupulous aufterity ; appear- 
ance of holinefs. 

It faximony, and a frail vow between an errant 
Barbarian and a fuperfubile Venetian, be not too 
hard for my wit, and all the tribe of hell, thou fliale 
enjoy her. Shak{peure. 

Her pretence is a pilgrimage, which holy under- 
taking, with mot auftere fanEimony, fhe accom- 
plith’d. Shakfpeare. 

Theré was great reafon why all difcreet princes 
fhould beware of yiclding hatty belief to the robes of 
fanklintny. Raleigh, 

Sa'neTion. 2, f. [ Jand ioi, Fr fanctia, 
Latin.] 

1. The a& of confirmation which gives to 
any thing its obligatory power; rauf- 
cation. 

l have kill’d a flave, 
And of his blood caus"d to be mix’d with wine: 
Fill every man his bowl. There cannot be 
A fitter drink to make this fan@ion in. B. Yonfon. 
Againit the publick fasdéiions of the peace, 
With fates averle, the rout in arms refort, 
To force their monarch. Dryden. 

There nceds no pofitive law or faxétion of God to 
ftamp an obliquity upon fuch a difobedience. Sourb. 

By the laws of men, enacted by civil power, 
gratitude isnot enforced ; that is, not enjoyed by the 
fan@ion of penalties, to be inflicted upon the perfon 
that fhall not be round grateful. South. 

The fatisfaétons of the chriftian life, in its 
pretent practice and future hopes, are not the mere 
raptures of enthufiafm, as the ftrictett profeffors of 
seafon have adued the fundiun of their teltimony. 

Watts. 

This word is often made the fanFion of an oath: 
it is reckoned a great commendation to be a man of 
honour. Swift, 

Wanting fan&ion and authority, it is only yet a 
private work. Baker, 

2. A law; a decree ratified. Improper. 

"Vis the firth /Junélion nature gave to man, 

Each other to allatt in what they can. Denham, 

SA'NCTITUDE. s. Ja [from fav@us, Lat. | 
Holinefs; goodnefs ; faintlinefs. 

In their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Make, Mone, 
Truth, wifdom, anei tude, lerene and pure. Aiton. 

Sa'NCTITY, u. e [ /anitas, Latin. ] 

1. Holineis; the ftare of being holy. 

At his touch, 
Such /anGity hath Heaven given his hand, 


They prefently amend. Shacfpeare. 
God attributes to place 
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No faniry, if none be thither brought 
By men who there frequent. Yi tron. 
2. Goodnefs; the quality of being guod ; 
purity ; godlinefs. 
This youth 
I reliev'’d with fuch fand?ity of love, 
And to his image, which methought did promife 
Mot venerable worth, did I devotion, S#.rk{peare. 
lt was an obfervation of the ancient Romans, 
that their empire had not more ineresafed by the 
ftrength of thcir arms than the fandiry of their 
manners. Adiifon. 
je Saint; holy being. 
About him all the /2%2ries of heav’n 
Stood thick as tars, and from: his fight receiv’d 
Beatitude patt ute’rance. Milton. 

ToSa'ncruarise.v, 7. [from fandluary. | 
To fhelter by means of facred privileges. 
Not in ufe. 

No place indeed fhould murder fanéiuarife. 
Shal/peare. 

SA'NCTUARY. x. J. [ fau@uaire, Fr: 
foutinarium, Lat. ] 

1. A holy place ; holy ground. Properly 
the penetralia, or molt retired and awtel 
part of a temple. 

Having watte ground enough, 

Shall we detire to raze the /anctuary, 
And pitch our evils there ? 

‘They often plac’d 

Within his faz Guary itlelf their thrines. Ailton. 

Let it not be imagined, that they contribute no- 

thing to the happisefs of the country who only ferve 

God in the duties of a holy life, who attend his 

Jan&uzry, and daily addrefs his goodnefs. Rogers. 

2, A place of protection; a facred afylum ; 
whence a favduary man, one who takes 


fhelter ina holy place. 
Come, my boy, we will to faxfuary. Shiak/p. 
itl hence forthwith unto the funRuary, 
‘To fave at leaft the heir of Edward’s right. 
Shak/peare. 


Sha Keeare. 


Ort have I heard of favé?uary men ; 

But fuxStwary children ne'er "till now. SHak/peare, 

He fled to Beverley, where he and divers of his 
company reciftcred theinfelves fand?uary men- 

Bacon. 

Howfoever the fazfuary man was protected from 
his creditors, yet his goods out of faxc?tuary fhould 
Not. Bacon. 

3. Shelter; protection. 

What are the bulls to the frogs, or the lakes to the 
meadows ? Very much, fays the frog; for he that's 
worlted will be fure to take fand?uary in the fens. 

LD Efirange. 

The admirable works of painting were made fuel 

for the tire; but fome reliques of it took faréluary 


under ground, and efczped the common deltiny. 
Dryden. 


SAND. ». J. T Jand, Danifh and Dutch. } 
1. Particles of ttone not conjoined, or ftone 


broken to powder. 
‘hat finer matter called jaxd, is no other than 
very Small pebbles. Woodward. 
Herc i'th’ /ards 
Thee PI rake up, the pott unfan&tified. Shak fpeare. 
Hark, the datal followers do puriue ! 
The funds are number'd that make up my le; 
Here muf l itay, and here my life mult end. 
Si2k/peare. 
_ Sand hath always its root in clay, and there be 
no veins of Jand any great depth within the carh. 
Lacen. 
Calling for more paper to reteribe, king Phiip 


& 


fiewed him the difference betwist the ink box and i 


Jand box. Facel. 

If guickfilver be put into a convenient glads vellel, 
and that vetfel exa@ly Rogped, and kept for ten 
weeks ina fand furnace, whole heat may be confanr, 
the corpufcles that conftitute the guicktilver will, 
atter innumerable revolutions, be fo connceéted toone 
another, that they will appear in the form of a rcd 


powder. Boyle, 
Engao’d with money bags, as bold 
As men with /a~d bag® did of old. Fludibias. 


The force af water cafls geld out from the bowels 


SAN 


of mountains, and expofc: it among the farde © 


rivets, Dryden, 
Shells are found in the great fard pitat Woot, 
wich. Wocdłwas t, 
Celia and I, the other day, 
Walk'd o’erthe /and hills to the fes. Pior, 


z2. Barren country covered with fands. 
Mott of his army being Rain, he, with a few of 
his friends, fought to fave themfelves by fight over 


the defert Jands. Knoles. 
Her fons fpread 
Beneath Gibraltar to the Lybian furds. Atila, 


So, where our wild Numidian wattesextend, 
Sudden the impetuous hurricanes defcend, 
Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play, 
Tear up the fards, and {weep whole plains awsy. 
The helpleis traveller, with wild furprife, 
Sces the dry defart all around him rile, 
And fmoother'd in the dufty whirlwind dics. $ 
Addifor. 
SANDAL. x fa, [ fandale, Fr. fardalium, 
Lart.] A loote oe, 
Thus fung the urcouth fwain to h’ oaksard rills 
While Rill the morn went out with/orda/s grey. 
- Milton, 
Frem his rohe 
Flows tigkt inetlable: his harp, his quiver, 
Acd Lycian bow are gold: with golden fandas 
His feet are fhod. Prior, 
The fandals of celeftial mold, 
Pledg'd with ambrotial plumes, and rich with go'd, 
Surround her feet. Pope. 
SAN'DARAK, 7. f. [ fandaragque, Fr. fauda- 
raca, Latin.] 
t. A mineral of a bright colour, not much 
unlike to red arfenick, Bailey, 
2. A white gum oozing out of the juniper- 
tree. Bailey. 
SA'NDBI.IND. adj. [Jand and blind.| Hav- 
ing a detect in the eyes, by which {mall 
particles appear to fiy before them. 
My true begotten father, being more than /and. 
blind, high gravelblind, knows me not. Sbhit/peare. 
Sa'nv Box Tree, n. f. (Aura, Lat. | A plant, 
The fruit of this plant, it futfered to remain on 
till they are fully ripe, buritin the heat of the day 
with a violent explofion, making a noile hke the 
firing of a piftol, and hereby the feeds are thrown 
about toaconfiderable diftance. Thefe feeds, when 
green, vomit and purge, and are fuppofed to be fome- 
what a-kin to nux vomica, Miller. 
Sa'xvED. adj, [from /and. } 
1. Covered with fand ; barren. 
In well funded lands little or no fnow lies. 
Mortimer. 
The river pours along 
Refittlefs, roaring dreadful down it comes ; 
Then o'er the funded valley floating {preads. 
Thorton, 
2. Marked with fmall fpots; variegated 
with dufkv fpecks. 
My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flew'd, io fasded, and their heads are hung 
With ears that fweep away the morning dew. dca, 
SaINDERLING. ye Ja A bird. 
We reckon cvots, funderdings, pewets, and mews. 
Carew. 
SANDERS. 7 fe [fantalum, Latin.) A 
precious kind of Indian wood, of which 
there are three forts, red, yellow, and 
grecn. Bailey, 
Aromatize it with fader. WiJemar. 
SA'NDEVER. 1 /. 
That which our Diett: glamen call fandzurr, 
and the Irench, of whom prohably the name s 
borrowed, Juimdevers is thatiecrement ihst is made 
when the materials of gisfs, namely, fand and a 
fixe lixiviate alkul, having been firti baked together, 
and kept long in fufion, the mixture calls up th: 
fuperfons falt; winch the workmen altezwards zaxe 
off with ladles, and lay by ae httle worth. Bayle 
Sa'NbD1sH. adj.[trom fand.| Approaching 
to the nature of fand; loofe; not clote; 


not compact. 
> U 


SAN 


Plane the tenuifolia’s and ranunculus’s in fref 
fand:f> earth, taken from under the turf.  Evecyx. 
Sa’xpsrone. x. /. [ sand and flone.] Stone 
of a loofe and friable kind, that ealily 
crumbles into fand. 

Grains of gold in fandfone, from the mine of 
Cofta Rica, which is not reckoned rich; but every 
hundred weight yields about an ounce of cold. 

HM eceseuurd. 
Sa'noy. adj. [from /and, | 
1. Abounding with fand; full of fand. 
l should not fee the andy hourglafs run, 
But I thould think of fhallows and of fats. 


Shuk/peare. | 


Safer hall he be on the fandy plains, 

Than where caftles mounted and. —- Sean /peare. 

A region fo defert, dry, and fa:dy, that travellers 
are fain to carry water ontheircamels. Brown. 

Rough unwieldy earth, nor to the piough 
Nor to the cattle kind, with fazay itones 
And gravel o’er-bounding. Philips. 

O'er Jazdy wilds were yellow harvelts {pread. 

Pope. 
2. Confifting of fand; unfolid. 
Favour, fo bottomed upon the /.rdy foundation 
of perfona! refpeéts only, cannot be long l.ved. 
Bacon, 
Sane, adi, [ fanus, Lat.] Sound ; healthy. 
Bı ynard wrote a poem on preferving 
the body in a /ave and found fate. 
Sane. The preterit of fng. 

Then famg Mofes aad lirael this fong unto the 
Lord. Exodus, 

Thee next they fasg, of all creation frft. Ailton. 

SANGUI'FEROUS, adj. [ Janguifziy Latin. } 
Conveying blood. 

The fifth conjugation of the nerves is branched 
to the mufcles of the face, particularly the cheeks, 
whole faxguifcrous vellels it twilts about. Derbarn. 

SANGUIFICA'TION. ™ f. [ fanguification, 
Fr. fanguis and facio, Latin.| The pro- 
duction of blood; the converfion of the 
chyle into blood. 

Since the lungs are the chief intrument of fan- 
gifcation, the animal that has that organ faulty 
can never have the vital juices derived from the 
blood, in a good ftate. Arbuthnot. 

Afthmatick perfons have voracious appetites, and 
confequently, for want of aright fazguification, are 
leucophlegmatick. Arbuthnot. 

Sa‘NGUIFIER. a. f. [ fanguis and facia, 
Latin. j] Producer cf blood. 

Bitters, likecho!er, are the bef /anguifers, and 
allo the beit febrifuges. Floyer, 

Jo Sa'ncuify. v. m [fanguis and facio, 
Latin. ] To produce blood. 

At the fame time I think, I command: in in- 
ferior faculties, I walk, fee, hear, diget, /anguify, 
aod carnify, by the power of an individual foul. 

Hale. 


SA’'NGUINARY., adj. [ Janguinarius, Latin; 
Jarnguinaire, Fr. from Jeonguis, Latin.] 
Cruel; bloody; murderous. 
We may not propagate religion by wars, or by 
Sarguinary periecutions to force confciences. Bacon. 
‘The {cene is now more faxguinary, and fuller of 
actors ; never was fuch a contufed myfterious civil 
war as this. Hewel. 
Paffion transforms us intoa kind of favages, and 
makes us brutal and /arguinary. Broom. 
Sa'NGUINARY. 7. /. [ fanguis, Latin. ] An 
herb. dinfeverth, 
Sa'nGuine, adj, [ /anguin, Fr. fanguineus, 
from fazguis, Latin.) 
z. Red; having the colour of blood, 
This fellow 
Upbraided me about the rofe I wear ; 
Saying, the fanguine colour of the leaves 
Did reprefent my malter’s blufhing checks. 


Shak/peare, 
A ftream of net’rous humour iffuing flow'd 
Sanguine. Milton. 


Dire Tifiphone there keeps the ward, 
Girt in her ‘anguine gowsle 


Dryden. 


SAP 


Her fag aloft, fpread ruffling to the wind, 
And fanguine ttreamers feem the flocd to fires 


The weaver, charm’d with what his ioom 
defign’d, 
Goes on to fea, and knows notro retire. Dryden. 


2. Abounding with blood more than any 
other humour ; cheerful. 

The cholerick fell thort of the longevity of the 

Sfangutte. Brown, 
‘Though thefe faults differ. in their complexions as 
Sanguine from melancholy, yet they are trequently 
united. Governmess cf the Torgui. 
3. Warm; ardent; confident. 
A fet ot far:grine tempersridicule, in the number 
of fopperics, all fuch apprehenfians. ? Swif:. 
SANGUINE, m, /. [from fanguti.j Blood 
colour. 
A griefly wound, 
From whick forth guh`d a ttream of gore, blood 
thick, 
That a!l her good!y garments Rain’d around, 
And in deep fang: ine dy'd the gratly ground. 
° Fairy Queer. 
SA'NGUINENESS. ? n. f. {from fanguine.) 
Sancui'Niry. $ Ardour, heat of ex- 
pectation; confidence.  Swaguinity is 
perhaps only ufed by Surf. _ 

Rage, or phirenfy it may be, an tome perhaps 
natural courage, or fanguinenefs of temper in others ; 
but true valour it is not, if st knows not as weil so 
fuffer as to do. That mind is truty great, and only 
that, which ftands above the power of all intrinfick 
violence; which keeps itfelt a duitinét principality, 
independent upon the outward man. Decay sf Picty. 

I very much dittruft your /amzuiri?y. 

SANGUI'NEOUS. adje | janguincus, Latin ; 
Janguin, French. | 
1. Conftituting blood. 

This animal of Plato containeth not only fangui- 
necus and reparable particles, but is made up of veins, 
nerves, and arteries. Brown. 

2. Abounding with blood. 

A plethorick conftitution, in which true blood 

abounds, is called /azguineous. Arbuthnot. 

Sa'NHEDRIM. x. f. [ fynedrium, Lat.| The 
chief council among the Jews, confifting 
of feventy elders, over whom the high 
prieft prefided. 

SA'NICLE. m fi [fanicle, Fr. fanicula, 
Lat,] A plant. 

S.UNIES, n. f. { Lat.] Thin matter ; ferous 
excretion. 

It began with a round crack in the fkin, without 
other matter than a little fanics. ifeman, 

Sa'xtous, adj. [trom /anies.) Running a 
thin ferous matter, nota well-digefted 
us. 

Obferving the ulcer /axious, I propofed digeftion 
as the only way to remove the pain. Wifeman. 

Sa'nity. ». f. [ fanitas, Latin, ] Soundnefs 
of mind. 

How pregnant, fometimes, his replies are ! 

A happinefs that often madnefs hits on, 
Which fanity and realon could not be 
So profp'roully delivered of. 

Sank. The preterit of fink. 

As if the opening of her mouth to Zelmane had 
opened fome great floodgate of forrow, whereof her 
heart could not abide the violent itlue, the fank to 
the ground. Sidney. 

Our men followed them clofe, took two fhips, and 
gave divers others of their thips their death’s wounds, 
whereot foon after they fazk and perithed. Bacon. 

SANS, prep. | French.] Without. Out of 
ufe. 


Shak/peare. 


Laft fcene of all, 

That ends this Rrange eventful hiltory, 
Is fecond childifhnefs and mere oblivion, 
Sans teeth, furs eyes, fans tatte, fans every thing. 
Shak/peare. 

For nature fo prepefteroufly to err, 
Being not deficient, blind, or lame of fenfe, 
Sans witéhcraft could not. Shukfpeare, 


SAP, 2. A (pepe, Saxon; sap, Purch.) 


Suis. } 


i 


SAP 


The vital juice of plants; the juice that 
circulates in trees and herbs. 
Now fucking of the fap of herbs molt fweet, 
Or ot the dew, which yet on them does lie, 
Now in the fame bathing his tender feet. Spenfer. 
Though now this grained face ot mine be hid 
In fup confuming winter’s drizzled {now, 
And all the conduits of my blood froze up, 
Yet hath my night of lile fome memory. 
Wound the dark of our fruit-treesy 
Left, being over-proud with fap and blood, 


Shak/p, 


With too much riches it confound itfeif, Skhatyp. 
His pretence had intus’d 

Into the plant fciential /ap. Ailton. 
The fap which at the root is bred 

In trees, through all the boughs is {pread. Maii. 


Vegetables confit of the dame parts with animal 
fubftances, tpirit, water, falt, Oii, earth; all which 
are contained in the fap they derive from the earth. 

A buthnct, 

Ta Sar. v. a. f fapper, Fr. zappare, Ital. i 

To undermine; to fubvert by digging ; 
to mine. 

Their dwellings were /upp'd by fivods, 

Their houfes fell upon their houthold gods. Dryden. 
To Sap. wv. a To proceed by imine; to 
proceed invitibly. 

For the better fecurity of the troops, both affuults 
are carried on by upping. Tailers 

In vain my hefoes tight, and patriots rave, 
If tecret gold /aps on trom knave to knave, 


Pope 4 


. SAPPHIRE. 1. /. | fapphirus, Latin; fo 


| 


that it 3s improperly written /aphire.] 
A precious ftone of a blue colour. 
Saphireis of a bright blue colours Mf cod ward, 
In enroll’d tutis, Aow`rs purfled, blue and white, 
Like /aphire, pearl, in rich embroidery. Shakjpea:' e. 
He tın&uresrubies with their rofy hue, 
And on ihe /uphire fpreads a heavenly blue. 
Blackmore, 
That the faphire fhould grow foul, and lofe its 
beauty, when worn by one that is lecherous, and 
many other tabulous {tories of gems, are great argu- 
ments that their virtue is equivalent to their value. 
Derbawm. 
Sa'PPHIRINE, adj. [ fopphirinus, Latin, } 
Made of fapphire; refembling fapphire. 
She was too /apbirine and clear for thee; 
Clay, flint, and jet now thy fit dwellings be. Donne. 
A few grains of Mell filver, with a convenient 
proportion of powdered cryilal glafs, having been 
kept three hours in fufion, I found the coliquated 
maifs, upon breaking the crucible, of a lovely /apbi- 
rine blue. Boyse. 


SA'PID. adj, [ /apidus, Latin.] Tafteful ; 
palatable ; making a powerful ftimulation 
upon the palate. 

Thus camels, to make the water /apid, do raile 
the mud with their feet. browne 

The moft oily parts are not feparated by a flight 
decoction, till they are difentangled from the falts ; 
for if what remains of the fubjcct, after the iafufiua 
and decoction be continued to be boiled down with 
the addition of frefth wares, a fat, /apid, odorous, 
vifcous, inflammable, frothy water will conftantly 
be found floating a-top of the boiling liquor. 

Arbuibnote 
1 q r 

SaPi'DITY. dm f. [from /epid.| Tafte- 

SAa'PIDNESS. $ fulnefs; power of ftimu- 
lating the palate. 

As tor their tae, if their nutriment be air, 
neither can it be an intrument thercof; for the 
body ot that element is inguftible, and void of all 
Sfapidity. Brown. 

If fupidue/s belong not to the mercurial principle 
of vegetables and animalsy it will tcarce be dafcrimie 
natea from their phlegm. Boyles 

SA'PIENCE. xe /. [/apience, Fr. fapientia, 
Lat.| Wifdum; fagenefs ; knowledge. 

By fapience, 1 mean what the ancients did by 
philofophy ; the habit or difpofition of mind which 
importeth the love of wifdom. Greus 

Ne only they that dwell in lowly duft, 

The fons of darknefs and of ignorance ; 
But they whom thou, great feve, by doem unjult, 
Did ‘it to the top of honour earit advance + 


SAP 


They now, puft up with’s deignful infolence, 
Deipife the brood of bleifed /upience. Spenfer. 
King Jaines, of immortal memory, among all 
the lovers and admirets of divine and human 
fapience, accomplithed at Theobalds his own days 
on earth. Wotton. 
Becaufe enterprifes guided by ill counfels have 
equal fuccets to thofe by the belt judgment con- 
ducted, therefore had violence the fame external 
figure with fapiarce. Raleigh, 
Sapience and love 
Immenfe, and all his father in him fhone. 
Milton, 
O fov'reign, virtuous, precious of all trees 
In paradife! of operation bleft 
Vo fapience. Milton, 
Many a wretch in Bedlam, 
Though perhaps among the rout 
He wildly flings his filth about, 
Still has gratitude and /apieace, 
To fpare the folks that give him ha'pence. Surfe. 
Salprenr. adis (fapiens, Lat.] Wife; 
fage. 
There the fapient king held dalliancee Mikon. 
Sa'rLESS. adj. [ faploos, Dutch. ] 
1, Wanting fap; wanting vital juicc. 
Pithlcts arms, like to a wither'd vine, 
That droops his /zp/./s branches to the ground. 
Shak ipeare, 
The tree of knowledge, blafted by difputes, 
Produces faple/s leaves inftead of fruits. Denbanr. 
This fingle Mick was full of fap; but now in vain 
does art tie that withered bundle of twigs to its jap- 
def: trunk. Swift. 
2. Dry; old; hufky. 
Tf by this bribe, well plac’d, he would enfare 
Some /up.c/s ufurer that wants an heir. Dryden. 
Sa‘riinc. x f. [from /ap.] A young 
tree; a young plant. 
Look how I am bewitch*’ds behold, mine arm 
Is, like a blafted fap/ing, wither’d up. Shak/peare. 
Nurfe the feplings tall, and curl the grove 
Wich ringlets quaint. Milton. 
A yapling pine he wrench'd from out the ground. 
The readielt weapon that his fury found. Dryden. 
What planter will attempt to yoke 


A fapling with a falling oak ? Swift. 
Slouch turn’d his head, faw his wife’s vig’rous 
hand 


Wielding her oaken /apling of command. King. 
Sapona'ceous, } adj. [trom /apo, Latin, 
Sa'ponary. $ foap.] Sopy; re- 

fembling foap; having the qualities of 

foap. 

By digefting a folution of falt of tartar with oil of 
almonds, I could reduce them to a foft faponary 
fubitance. Boyle. 

Any mixture of an oily fubftance with falt, may 
be called a foap: bodies of this nature are called 
Japonaceous. Ar butèrot. 

SH POR. mf. (Lat.] Talte ; power of 
affecting or ftimulating the palate. 

There is fome /por in all aliments, as being to he 
diftinguithed and judged by the guit, which cannot 
be admitted in air. brown. 

The thape of thofe little particles of matter which 
diftinguith the various /zpors, odours, and colours of 
bodies. Wares. 

Saporirick. adj. [ faporifigue, Fr. fapor 
and facio, Lat.] Having the power to 
produce taftes, 


Sa'ppiness. 2. f [from /aspy.] The 
ftate or the quality of abounding in fap ; 
fucculence ; juicinefs. 

Sa'vpy. adj. [from fap | 

1. Abounding in fap; juicy: fucculent. 

The /appy parts, and next relembling juice, 
Were turn'd to moifture tor the body’s ule, 
Supplying humours, blood, and nourithment. 

Dryden. 
The fappy boughs 
Attire themfelves with blooms, {weet rudiments 
Of future hatveft. Philips. 

The green heat the ripe, and the ripe give fire to 

the green; to which the bignels of their leaves, and 


SAR 


hardnefs of their (talks. which continue moiit and 
Jappy long, doth much contribute. Mortimer. 


2. Young; not firm; weak. 


This young prince was brought up among nurfes, 
till he arrived to the age of fix years: when he had 
pated this weak and /upfy age, he was committed 
to Dr. Cox. Hayward. 


Sa’RABAND. m. f. [çarabande, Spanath ; 


farabande, Fr.) A Spanith dance. 

The feveral modifications of this tune-playtng 
quality in a hddle, to play preludes, /rrabands, jigs, 
and gavots, are as much real qualitics in the initru- 
ment as the thought is in the mind of the compofer. 

Arbuthnot. 


SARCASM. z. S. [/arcafne, Fr. farcaf- 


mus, Lat} A keen reproach ; a taunt; 
a gibe. 
Sarcafms of wit are tranfmitted in fory. 
Government of the Tongue. 
Rejoice, O young man, fays Solomon, ina fevere 
furcajmy, inthe days of thy youth, and walk in the 
ways of thy heart ; but know that for thele things 
God will bring thee into judgment. Ropers. 
When an angry matter fays to his fervant, It is 
bravely done, it 1s one way of giving a fevere re- 
proach ; for the words are fpoken by way of jarcafin, 


or irony. Watts. 
SARCA'STICAL, } adj. [from farcafm, | 
SARCA'STICK, f Keeni; taunting ; 
fevere. 


What a fierce and fareafick reprehention would 
this have drawn from the friendfhip of the world, 
and yetwhat a gentle one did it receive from Chrift? 

South. 


| SARCA'STICALLY. adv. [from /arcaftical. | 


a E e e 


Tauntingly ; feverely. 

He afked a lady playing with a lap-dog, whether 
the women of that country ufed to have any chil- 
dren or no? thereby /arcaffica/ly reproaching them 
for mifplacing that affection upon brutes, which 
could only become a mother to her child. South, 


SA'RCENET. x. /. [Suppofed by Skixner to 


be fericum faracenicum, Lat.] Fine thin 
woren filk. 

Why art thou then exafperate, thou idle imma- 
terial (kein of fley’d filk, thou green farcexet flap for 
a fore eye, thou taflel of a prodigal’s purfe ? 


Shak fpeare. 
If they be covered, though but with linen or far- 
cenet, it intercepts the efluvium, Brown. 


Thefe are they that cannot bear the heat 


Of figur'd filks, and under farcerets {weat. Dryden. 


She darts from /arcenet ambuth wily leers, 
Twitches thy fleeve, or with familiar airs 
Her fan will pat the cheek; thefe {nares difdain. 


Gay. 
To SA'RCLE. V. @ [ farcler, Fr. farculo, 


Lat.] To weed corn. Ainfworth, 


SARCOCE'LE. » /. [oa2z and xnàs; farco- 


cele, Fr.] A flethy excrefcence of the 
telticles, which foinetimes grows fo large 
as to dtretch the fcrotum much beyond its 
natural lize, Quincy, 


excrefcence, or lump, growing in any 
part of the body, efpecially the noftrils. 
Baile). 


SARCO'FHAGOUS. adr [ook and Parva, | 


Flefh-eating ; feeding on flem. 


SARCO'PHAG PA vic [ru and Paya) 


The praQice of eating fleth. 

There was no furcophap y betore the flood; and, 
without the eating of Heth, our fathers preferved 
themfelves unto longer lives than their potterity. 

brown, 


* 
- 


Sarco'rick. » f. [from caeé ; farcorique, 


Fr.] A medicine which fills up ulcers 
with new flefh ; an incarnative, 

The humour was moderately repreffed, and 
breathed forth ; atter which the ulcer incarned with 
common farcoficés, and the ulcerations about it 
were cured by ointmeet of tuty, HW jeman, 


So Amik 


SARCULA'TION., m. /. [ farculus, Latin. } 
The act of weeding; plucking up weeds, 


eee y. e 
RURE z. f. A fort of preciovs 


ftone. 
Sa/RDIUS. os 


He that fat was to look upon, like a jafper and a 


Jardine fione. Revelatioss. 
Chou fale fet init four rows of tone; the tirtt 
row ftall be a fardius. Exodus. 


SA'RDONYX. »./. A precious ftone. 
The onyx is an accidental variety of the agat kind: 
"is of a dark horny colour, in which is a plate of a 
bluifth white, and fometimes of red: when on one or 
hoth fides the white there happens to lie alfo a place 
of a reddith colour, the jewellers call the ttone a 
fardonyx, À Hoodward. 
SaRK. v. fJ. {rcynk, Sax.] 
r. A Mark or thirk, 
2. In Scotland it denotes a fhirt. 
Flaunting beaus gang with their breafts open, and 
their farks over their wriftcoats. Arbuthnot, 
Sarn. m, A A Briuth word for pavement, 
or ftepping ftones, till ufed in the fame 
fenie in Berkfhire and Hamphhire. 


SA'RPLIER. ». f. [farpilliere, Fr.) A 


piece of canvas for wrapping up wares; a 


packing-cloth. Bailey, 
Sa'RRaSINE, 7. fe [In botany.}] A kind 
of birthwort. Bailey. 
SA'RSA. la. f- Botha tree and 


SARSAPARE'LLA. § an herb. 4ixfavorth, 
SARSE. 2. /. [perhaps becaufe made of /ar- 
cenet.) A fort of fine lawn fieve. Barly. 


Jo Sar Mi v. a. [fafer, Er] To fite 


through a farfe or fearfe, Bailey. 
SART. z. /. (In agriculture.] A piece of 
woodland turned into arable. Bailey, 


SasH. ze /. [Of this word the etymologilts 
give no accuunt: I fuppofe it comes 
from fgache, of /gavoir, to know, a 
Jab worn being a mark of diftin¢tion ; 
and a /a/b window being made particu. 
larly for the fake of feeing and being 
feen. | 

1. A belt worn by way of diftinétion; a 
filken band worn by officers in the army. 

2. A window fo formed as to be let up and 


down by pullies. 
She ventures now to lift the /a/; 
The window is her proper fphere. Swifta 
She broke a pane in the Ja/b window that looked 
into the yard. Swift. 


Sa'stioon. 2. f. A kind of leather flufing 
put into a boot for the wearer's eafe. 
Ainfworth, 
Sa’ssarras. x. f, A tree. The wood is 
medicinal, 


SARCOMA. 2. f [cagncpuce. | A flethy Spree a PBs preterit of fit. 


The picture ot fair Venus, that 
For which, men fsy, the poddcfs /at, 
Was lolt, "all Lely trom your look 
Again that glorious image took. Walier. 
I] anfwered not the rehearfal, becaufe I knew the 
author fatto himict! when he drew the picture, and 
was the very bays of his owa farce. Dryden, 
SATA'NICAL. )ad;. [from Satan, the 
SaTaA Nick. § prince of hell.j De- 
vilifh; infernsl. 
The faat saranick hoft, 
Detenfive icurce. Milter, 
SATCHEL. a. /. į feckel, German ; /accue 
las, Lat. Perhaps better fachel.} A 
little bag: commonly a bag ufed by 
| fchoolboys. 
The whining schootboy with bis jarach 
3 v2 


> 


SAT 


And (hining morning face, creeping like (nail 
Unwillingly to fchool. Shuk/peare, 
Schoolboys lag with fatcbeés in their hands. 
Swift. 
To Sate. ura [ fatio, Lat.| To fatiate ; 
to glut; to pall; to feed beyond natural 
detires. 
Sated at length, ere long I might perceive 


Strange alteration in me. Milton, 
How will their bodies ftript 

Enrich the victors, while the vultures fite 

Their maws with full repatt ? Philips. 


Thy utelefs ftrength, mittaken king, employ, 
Sated with rage, and ignorant of joy. Prior. 
Sa'’reriire. xf. [ fatelles, Lat. fatellite, 
Fr. This word iscommonly pronounced 
in profe with the e mute in the plural, as 
in the fingular, and is therctore only of 
three fyllables ; but Pope has in the plu- 
ral continued the Latin form, and affigned 
it four; I think, improperly.] A {mall 

planet revolving round a larger, 

Four moons move about Jupiter, and five about 
Saturn, called their /ated/ites. Locke. 
The fmalleit planets are fituated neareft the fun 
and each other; whereas Jupiter aud Saturn, that 
are vaftly greater, and have many /atel/itvs about 
them, are wifely removed to the extreme regions of 


the fvitem. Benticy. 
Aik of yonder argent fields above, 
Why Jove’s futeiiites are lets than Jove ? Pope. 


SATELLI'TIOUS. adj. [from /atelles, Lat. | 
Confitting of fatellites. 
Their folidity and opacity, and their fatedicious 
attendance, their revolutions about the fun, and their 
rotations about their axis, are exactly the fame. 


Cheyne. 
To SA'TIATE, v. a. [ fatio, Lat. ] 
1. Fo fatisfy ; to fill. 

Thofe fmells are the moft grateful where the 
degree of heat is fmall, or the ftrength of the fmell 
allayed; for thefe rather woo the tenfe than fati- 
ale \te Bacon. 

Buying of land is the refult of a full and furiated 
gain; and men in trade feldom think of laying out 
their money upon land, ’till their profit has brought 
them in more than their trade can well employ. 

Locke. 
The loofen’d winds 
Hurl’d high above the clouds; tll all their force 
Confum’d, her rav’nous jaws th! earth /utiare clos’d. 
Phitips. 
2. To glut; to pall; to fill beyond natural 
defire. 

Whatever novelty prefente. children are prefently 
eager to have a tate, and ate as foon /atiated with it. 

Locke. 

He may be fatizted, but not fatisfy’d. Norris. 

3. Yo gratify defire. 
I may yet furvive the malice of my encmies, 
although they thould be /2éiased with my blood. 
King Charles. 
4. To faturate ; to impregnate with as much 
as can be contained or imbibed. 

Why does not falt of tartar draw more water out 
of the air, than in a certain proportion Co its quantity, 
but for want of an attractive force after itis fvAvaled 
with water ? Newtsr. 

Sa'Trate. adj. {from the verb.] Glutted; 
full co fatiety. When it has ath, it 


feems a participle; when of, an adjec- 
SiVCe 
Our generals, retir’d to their eitates, 
In life’s cool evening, fatiate of applaufe, 
Nor think of bleeding ev’n in Brunfwick’s caufe. 
Pope. 
Now may’rs and fhrieves all huth’d and fusiate 
lay, 


Yeteat, in dreams, the cuftard of the day, Pope. 


Sari'e TY. x. /. [ fatietas, Lat. /atieté, Fr. ] 
Fulnefs beyond defire or pleafure ; more 
than enough; wearifomnefs of plenty ; 
ftete of beiug palled or gluctced. 


S An P 


He leaves a hallow plah to plunge him in the 
deer, 
And with tied feeks to quench his thirft. 
5 Shakfpeare. 

Nothing more jealous thana favourite, cfpecially 

towards the waining-time and fulpedt of fariety, 
Wotton. 
Inv all picafures there is fatiety; and after they 
be uled, their verdure departeth. Hakewils. 
They fatiate and foon fill, 
Though pleafant; but thy words, with grace divine 
Imbu'd, bring to their fweetnels no f/aticrys 
Alilion. 

No aktion, the ufefulnefs of which has made it 
the matier of duty, but a man may bear the con- 
tinual purfuit of, withoue loathing or fariety. South. 

‘The joy uncqual’d, if its endit gain, 

Without /aciery, though e'er fo blet, 

And butinore relith'd as the more diltrefs'd. Pope. 
SACIN. ze fi [ Jatin, Fr. drapo di itan, 

Italian; /astin, Dutch.} A {oft clofe 

and fhining filk. 

Upon her body the wore a doublet of fky-colour 
Jatir, covered with plates of gold, and as it were 
nailed with precious ftones, that in it the might 
feem armed. Sidney. 

‘The ladies drefs’d in rich fymars were feen, 

Of Flarence Jatin, ower d with white and greeny 
And for a fliade betwixt the bloomy gridelin. 
Dryden. 

Her petticoat, transform’d apace, 

Became black futin Gounc’d with lace. Swift, 

Lay the child carefully in a cate, covered with a 

i mantle of blue fatin. Arbuthnot. 


'SA'TIRE. z. A [ fatira, anciently /atura, 


br.) A poem in which wickednefs or 
folly is cenfured. Proper faire is dil- 
tinguifhed, by the generality of the re- 
flections, from a lampoon which is aimed 
againft a particular perfon; but they are 
too frequently confounded : it has om 
hefore the fubject. 
He dares to fing thy praifes ina clime 
Where vice triumphs, and virtue is a crime; 
Where ev'n to draw the picture ofthy mivd, 
Is futyr on the mottot human kind. Dryden. 
My verfe is fatire, Dorletlend yourear, 


And patronile a mufe vou cannot tear. Young. 


SATIRICAL. ladj, [ fatiricus, Lat. fati- 
SaTvRick. § rigue, Fr. from /atire. | 
1, Belonging to fatire ; employed in wri- 
ting of invective. 
You mutt not think, that a futyrick ftyle 
Allows of fcandalous and bruiith words. Refomnron. 
What human kind defires, and what they shun, 
Rage, pattions, pleafures, impotence of will, 
Shall this Jati ical collection fill. Dryden. 
2. Cenforious; {evere in language. 
Slanders, tir; for the fusirécal (lave fays here, 
that oid men have grey beards; that ther faces 
are wrinkled. Shak/peare, 
He that hath a fatirical vein, as he maketh others 
afraid of his wit, fo he had need be alraid of others 


memory. Bacon, 
On me when dunces are fatiriiy 
I take it for a panegyrick. Swift, 


SATI'RICALLY. adv. [from /atirical. | 
With invective ; with intention to cen- 
fure or vilify. 


He applies them futirically to fome cuftome, and 
kinds of philofophy, which he arraigns. Dryden, 


SATIRIST, » fe [from fatire.] One who 
writes fatires. 
I firit adventure, follow me who litt, 
And he the fecond Enghth /atiri/?. Hall. 
Wycherly, in his writiags, is the harpet faryrif 
of his time; but, in his nature, he has all the toft- 
nels of the tenderelt difpofitions : in his writings he 
is fevere, bold, undertaking; in his nature gentle, 
modett, inoffentive. Granville. 
All vain pretenders have been conftantly the 
topicksof the moft candid /atyrifts, from the Codrus 
| of Juvenal to the Damon of Boileau. Cieland. 


=- 


Lat. not trom JALJTUS, a fatyr; /atire, | 


— 


ST ALE 

Yet faft his nature, though fevere his fay 5 
His anger moral, and his wiidom gay : 

Blett /atyrif ! who touch’d the mean fo true, 

As thow’d vice had his hate and pity too. Pope, 
To Sa'virnize. wa. [ fatirizer, Fe. from 

fatire.| ‘Vo cenfure as in a fatire. 

Covetoufnefs is deferihed as a veil catt over the 
true meaning of the poet, which was to futirize his 
prodigality and voluptuoufnefs. Dryden, 

Should a writer fingle out and point his raillery 
at particular perfons, or fztirize the mifcrable, he 
might be fure of pleafing a great part of his readers ; 
but mult be a very ill man if he could pleafe him- 
felf. Addifor. 

I infit thar my lion’s mouth be not detiled with 
fcandal ; for 1 would not make ufe of him to revile 
the human fpecies, and /utirize his betters. 

SpeFator. 
Itis as hard to furirize well a man of diftinguifhed 
vices, as to praife well a manofdiltinguifhed virtues, 
Swift, 
SATISFACTION. #2. f. [ fatisfafia, Latin; 
falisfalion, Fr.] 
1a The att of pleafing to the full, or ftate of 
being pleafed. 

Run over the circle of earthly pleafures, and had 
not God fecured a man a folid pleafure from his own 
actions, he would be forced to complain thar plea- 
fure was not futisfacion, South. 

2. The aét of plealing. 

The mind, having a power to fufpend the execu- 
tion and farisf.2ion of any of its delires, is at liberty 
to confider the objects of them. Lockes 

3. The itate ot being pleafed. 

"Tis a wretched /atisfuction, a revengeful mar 
takes, even in lofing his life, provided his enemy go 
for company. L’ Eftrange. 

There are very few difcourfes fo fhort, clear, and 
confiftent, to which moft men may not, with fatise 

faction enough to themfelves, raile adoubt. Locke. 
4. Releafe from fufpenfe, uncertainty, or 
uneafinefs ; conviction. 

Wilt thou leave me fo unfatisfied 2 
—Whait fatisfuétion can youhave? —- Shak /peares 

ç. Gratineation ; that which pleafes, 

Of ev'ry nation each illuftrious name, 

Such toysas thefe have cheated into tame ; 

Exchanging folid quiet to obtain 

Tie windy fatisfa&ion of the brain. Drgdten, 
6. Amends ; atonement for a crime ; 


re. 
compenfe for an injury. 
Die he or juttice mutt; unlefs for him 
Some other able, and as willing, pay 
Lhe ngid firtisfaéion, death tur death. Milton, 


SATISFA'CTIVE, adj. [ fati:factus, Latin. | 
Giving fatisfaction, 

By a hnal and fatisfaPice difcernment of faith, 
we lay the lait ette€ts upon the firit caufe of all 
things. Brown, 

SATISFACTORILY. adv, [from /atisfac- 
tory.) So as to content. 

Bellonius hath been more futisfaPorily experis 
mental, not only afhrining that chameleons feed on 
flies, but upon exenteration he found thefe animals 
in their bellies. Brown, 

They train their memory to anfwer him fetisa 
fedlorily unto all his demands. Digby, 


SaTisFa’CToRINESS. 2. f. [from /atitfac- 
tory.) Power of fatisfying ; power of 
iving content. 

The incompleatnefs of the feraphick lover’s hape 
pine(s in his fruitions, proceeds not from their wane 
of furisfaorinefi, but his want of an entire poftef- 
fion of them. Boyle, 

SaTISFA‘CTORY. adj, { falisfactoire, Fr. 
Jfatisfacius, Lat. | 
1, Giving fatisfaction; giving content. 

An intelligent American would fcarce take it for 
a fatisfaftory account, if, defiring to learn our 
architecture, he fhould be told that a pillar was a 
thing fupporied by a bafis. Lecke. 

2. Atoning; making amends. 

A molt wife and luficient means of redemption 

and falyation, by the fatisfuc?ory and merituiious 


SAT 
death and obedience of the incarnate Son of God, 
Jefus Chrif. Sanderfon. 
To SA'TISFY. zr. a. [/atisfaire, Fr. fatis- 
facio, Latin ] 
1. To content; to pleafe to fuch a degree 


as that nothing more is defired. 
A good man Mall be furisfed from himfelf. 
Proverbs. 
I'm fatisfy'd. My boy has done his duty. 


Addifan. 
z. To feed to the fll. 

Who hath caufed it to rain on the earth, to faz- 
risfy the defolate and wante ground, and to caufe 
the hud of the tender tree to {pring forth? Fob. 

l will pufue and divide the fpoil; my luft thall 
be fatisfied upon them Exodus. 
| The righteous eateth to the farifying of his foul. 

Prover$s. 
. Torecompenfe; to pay to content. 

He is well paid that is well fasicfed 
And l, delivering you, am satisfied, 

And therein do account myfelf well paid. SdLak/p. 
4. To appeafe by punithment, 

Will he draw out, 

For anger’s fake, finite to intinite 

In punith’¢ man, to farisfy his rigours 

Satisty’d never è ‘Phat were ta extend 

His fentence beyond duft and Nature's law. Milton. 
s. To free from doubt, perplexity, or 

fulperfe, 

Of many things ufeful and curious you may far- 
Lisfy yourfelves in Leonardi de Vinci. Dryden. 

This E would willingly be /2risfed in, whether 
the foul, when it thinks thus, feparate fram the 
body, acts lefs retionally than when conjointly with 
it? Locke. 

6. To convince. 

He declares himfelf fatisfird to the contrary, in 
which he has given up the caufe. Dryden. 

When come to the utmolt extremity of body, 
what can there put a fop and /urisfy the mind that 
it is at the end of fpace, when it is fatisfed that 
body itfelf can move into it! Locke, 

The Randing evidences of the truth of the Gofpel 
are in themfelves moft firm, folid, and farisfying. 

Atterbury. 
Jo Sa'TISFY. v. it. 
r. To give content. 
2+ To feed to the tull. 


3. To make payment. 

By the quantity of filver they give or take, they 
eftimate the value of other things, and /atisfy for 
them: thus filver becomes the meafure of com- 
merce. Locke. 

Sa'TukaRLe. adj. [from faturate.] Im- 
pregnable with any thing till ic wall re- 


ceive no more. 

Be the figures of the falts never fo various, yet if 
the atoms of water were fluid, they would always 
fo conform to thofe figures as to fill up all vacuitics ; 
and confeguently the water would be /aturab/e with 
the fame quantity of any falt, which it is not. 

Grew. 
Sa'ruRANT. adj, [from faturans, Latin. | 


Jmpregnating to the fill. 


5 
Jo SA'TURATE. v. a. [/aturo, Latin. ] 
To impregnate till no more can be re- 
ceived or imbibed. 

Rain-water is plentifully /aturated with terref- 

trial matter, and more or lefs tored with it. 
Woodward, 
His body has been fully farwrated with the fluid 
of light, to be able to lait fo many years without 
any fentible diminution, thcugh there are conitant 


emanations thereof. Cheyne, 
Still night fuecceds 

A foften’d hade, and futurated earth 

Awaits the morning beam. Thomfon. 


SATURDAY., z. f [paecenrorg, or 
yerennyoeg, Sax. accotding to Ferf- 
zegan, from pæren, a Saxon idol; more 

robably from Satura, dies Saturui. | 
The lait day of the week. 


This, matter 1 handled fully in iat Saturday's 
Spectator. dddijon. 
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SATU'RITY, n. f, [ jaturiias, from faturos 
Lat.] Fulnefs; the flate of being fatu- 
rated; repletion. 


SA'TURN. w. f. (faturne, Fr, faturaus, 
Latin. | 
1. A remote planet of the folar fyftem : 
foppofed by aftrologers to imprefs mce- 
lancholy, dulnefs, or feverity of temper. 
The fmallett planets are placed neareft the fun 
and each other; whereas Jupiter and S.zverr, that 
are valtly greater, aze wafcly removed tothe extreme 
regions, Bentley. 
From the far bounds 
Of utmokt Saturn, wheeling wide his round. 
Thomfon. 
2. {In chymiftry.] lead. 
Sa'TURNINE. adj. [ /aturninus, Lat. fatur- 
nien, Fr. from Saturn.) Not light; not 
volatile; gloomy; grave; melancholy ; 
fevere of temper: fuppofed to be born 
under the daininion of Saturn. 
I may caft my readers under two divifions, the 
mercurial and faturnine: the firft are the gay part, 


the others are of a more fober and fuolemn turn. 
Addifon. 


SaTURNIAN. adj. | faturnius, Latin. ] 
Happy; golden: ufed by poets for times 
of felicity, fuch as are feigned to have 


been in the reign of Saturn. 


‘Th’ Augultus, bora to bring futurnian times. 
Pope. 


SA'ITYR. v. /. [ fatyrus, Lat.] A fylvan 
cod: fuppofed among the ancients to be 


rude and lecherous. 
Satyrs, as Pliny teltines, were found in time paft 
in the eaftern mountains of India. Peacham. 
Salryrtasis. 2. f. [trom fatyr. } 
It the chyle be very plentiful, it breeds a /atyriafis, 
or an abundance of feminal lymphas. Floyer. 
SA'VAGE, adj. [ fanvage, Fr. felvaggio, 
Italian. | 
Ie Wild; uncultivated. 
Thefe godlike virtues wherefore doit thou hide, 
Affecting private life, or more obfcure 
In fuvage wildernefs? Milton, 
Cornels, and /vvage berries of the wood, 
And roots and hezbs, have been my meagre food. 
Dryden. 
2. Untamed; cruel. 
Chain me to lome fteepy mountain’s top, 
Where roaring bears and Javage lions roam. 
Shax/peare. 
Hence with your little ones : 
To fright you thus, methinks, I am too /avage; 
To do worfe to you, were fell cruelty. SAsk/prare. 
Tyrants no more their avage nature kept, 
And toes to virtue wonder'd haw they wepr, Pope. 
3. Uneivilized; barbarous; untaught; 
wild; brutal. 
Thus people lived altogether a fuvage life, 'till 
Saturn, alriving on thole coaits, deviled laws to 


govera them by. Raleigh. 
The fave clamour drown'd 
Both harp and voice. Mitton. 


A herd of wild beats on the mountains, or a 
favage drove of men in caves, might be fo difora 
dered; but never a peculiar people. Spratt. 


Sa'vace. #. /. [from the adjective.] A 
man untaughe and uncivilized; a bar- 
barian. 

Long after thefe times were they but /avages. 
Raleigh. 
The feditious lived by rapine and ruin of all the 
country, omitting nothing of that which /avages, 
enraged in the height of their unruly behaviour, do 
commit. Hayward. 
To deprive us of metals is to make us mere 
favages; to change our corn far the old Arcadian 
diet, our houfes and cities for dens and caves, and 
our clothing for ikins of beatls: ’tis to bereave us 

of all arts and Iciences, uay, of revealed religion. 
eniley. 


| Jo Sa'VAGCE, w. a. 


SASU 


[from the noun.] To 


make barbarous, wild. or cruel. A 
word not well au:horiz«d. 

Friends, relations, Love himfel’4, 
Saviay'd by woe, forget the tender tie. _ Tbzmfon, 


Sa’VAGELY. adv. [trom favage.] Barba- 
soufly ; cruelly. 

Your caftle is furpris’d, your wife and babes 
Savagely tlaughter'd. Shakfpeare. 

SA VAGENRSS. x. f. [from favage.| Bar- 
b:troufnefs; cruelty ; wildnefs. 

A favagenfs in unreclaimed blood 
Of general allault. 

Wolves and bears, they fay, 
Calling their favagens/s afide, have done 
Like offices of pity. Shakfpeare. 

The Cyclops were a people of Sicily, remarke 
able for /avagenefs and cruelty. Brocnie. 

SaVAGERY. z. f. [from /avage. | 
t. Cruelty ; barbarity. 
This is the bloodielt thame, 
The wildeit /avug'ry, the vileft kroke, 
That ever wall-ev’d Wrath, or ftaring Rages 
Prefented to the tears of fvit Remoife. Shak{peares 
2. Wild growth. 
Her fallow lees 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 
Do'h root upon; while thar the culter rufts, 
That flould deracinate fuch /avagery. Shuk/peare. 
SAVANNA. x. J. [Spanith, according to 
Bailey.| An open meadow without 
wood ; pafturc-ground in America. 

He that rides poit through a country may tell 
how, in general, the parts lie; here a morals, and 
there a rivers woodland in one part, ard /avannas 
in another, Locke. 


Shak/peare. 


Plains immenfe, 
And vatt favaznas, where the wand'ring eve, 
Untix'd, is in a verdant ocean lolt. Thumfon. 


SAUCE, x. fe [Jauce, faulfe, Fr. falfa, 
Italian. 
1. Something eaten with food to improve 


its talle. 

The bitter fauce of the {fort was, that we had 
our honours far ever lott, partly by our own faults, 
but priocipally by his faulty ufing of our faults. 

Sidney. 
To feed were beft at home ; 
From thence the Jance to meat js ceremony $ 
Meeting were bare without it. Shuk/pearee 
Epicrrean cooks 
Sharpen with cloylefs fawce his appetite. Shrk/peare, 

Such was the /exce ot Moab’s noble fealt, 

Till night far fpent invites them to their sett. 
Coudley. 

He that fpends his time in fports, is like him 
whofe meat is nothing but fuxces; they are health 
lets, chargeable, and ufelels. Taylor. 

High /awces and rich fpices are fetched froin the 
Indies. Bukcre 


2. To ferve one the fame Sauce. A vulgar 
phrafe to retaliate one injury with 
another. 

To Sauce, v. a. [from the noun. | 

1. To accompany meat with fomething of 
higher relith. 

2. To gratify with rich taftes. 

Earthy yield me roots ; 
Who feeks for better of thee, fuuce his palate 
With thy mott operant poifon. Shakfocare. 

3. To intermix or accompany with any 
thing good, or, ironically, with any 
thing bad. 

Then fell te to fauce her defires with threate 
nings, fo that we were in a great perplexity, res 
ftrained to fo unworthy a bondage, and yet re- 
{trained by love, which [ cannot tell how, in nodle 
minds, by a certain duty, Ciaizns an anfwering. 

Sidney. 

All the delights of love, wherein wanton youth 
walloweth, be but folly mixed with bitternels, and 
fortow fuuced with repentance. Spenfer. 

Thou fay’it his meat was fsuc’d with thy up- 


braidings ; 
Unquiet meuls make ill digeftions. Shakfpeare, 


Ohfolete. 


SAU 
Satucesox, nf. (from /auce, or: rather 
from /aucy,] An impertinent or petu- 
lant fellow. 
The foolith old poet fays, that the fouls of fome 


women are made of fea-water: this has encouraged 
my fauecbex to be witty upon me. Sp: Gator. 


SAUCEPAN, x. /. [ /auce and pan.) A 
{mall fkillet with a long handle, in which 
fauce or fmall things are boiled. 


Your matter will not allow you a filver /avcepan. 
Swift, 


Salucer. x, f- ( fauciere, Fr. from fauce. ] 
1. A fimall pan or platter in which fauce is 


fet on the table. 

Infufe a pugil of new violets feven times, and 1t 
fall make the vinegar fo freh of the flower, as» if 
breught in a fzucer, you thall fmell it before ıt 
come at you. Bacon. 

Some have miftaken blocks and poits 
For fpectres, apparitions, ghotts, 

With /aucer eyes and horns. 4 Audibras. 

2. A piece or platter ot china, into which 
a tea-cup is fet. 

Sa'ucity. atv. [from /faucy.] Impu- 
dently; impertinently ; petulantly ; ina 
faucy manner. 

Though this knave came fomewhat /auci/y into 
the world before he was fent for, yet was his mother 
far. Shat/peare. 

A freed fervant, who had much power with 
Claudius, very /aucily had almoft all the words; 
and, amongit other things, he atked in {corn one of 
the examinates, who was likewife a treed fervant of 
Scribonianus, | pray, fir, if Scribonianus had been 
emperor, what would you have done? He anfwered, 
J would have Rood behind his chair, and held my 


peace. Bacon, 
A trumpet behaved himlelf very /auci/y. 
Adldifon. 


Sa’uctness. x. f. [from /aucy.] Impu- 
dence; petulance; impertinence; con- 
tempt of fuperiours. 

With how fweet faws the blam'd their Jauciacf:, 
To feel the panting heart, which through her tide 
Did beat their hands. Sidney. 

By his authority he remains here, which he 
thinks is a patent for his faucinefs.  Sbak/peare. 

Being intercepted in your fport, 

Greatreafon that my noble lord be rated 
For faucine/s. Shak/peare. 
It is faucine/s ina creature, inthis cafe, to reply. 
Brambali, 

Tir puting it to the natural fuucine/s of a pedant, 
they made him eat his words. L’ Effiange, 

You faucinefs, mind your pruning-knife, or | 
may ufe it for you. Dryden, 

This might make all other fervants challenge the 
fame liberty, and grow pert upon their matters 5 and 
when this fawcinjs became univerfal, what lels 
mifchief could be expected than an old Scythian 
rebellion ? Collier. 


SA'UCISSE. x. f. [Fr.] In gunnery, a 
long train of powder fewed up ina roll 
ot pitched cloth, about two inches dia- 
meter, in order to fire a bombchett. 

Bailey, 

SA UCISSON. n. f. [Fr.] In military 
architecture, faggots or fafcines made of 
large boughs of trees bound together. 
They are commonly ufcd to cover men, 
to make epaulments, traverfes, or brea:t- 
works in ditches fullof water, to render 
the way firm for carriages. Bailey, 

SA'UCY. adj. [l know not how this word 
can be eafily deduced from faute: it 
may come more properly fiom /al/us, 
Lat.] Pert; petulant ; contemptuous of 
fiperiours; infolent; impudent; imper- 

unent. 


You are more faucy with lords than the heraldry 
ef your birth and virtue gives you commuilion. 


Siatypeare. 


4 To referve or lay 


SAV 
Study is lixe the hcav'ns glorious funy 
That will not be deep fearch'd with /aucy leokss 
Small have centinual plodders ever won, 
Save bafe authority from other’s books. 
And if thou hatt the mettle of a king, 
Being wrong’d as we are by this peevith town, 
‘Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery, 
As we will ours again(t thefe faucy walls. Shak/p. 
Power’s firft pedigree from force derivesy 
And cails to mind the old prerogatives 
Ot free-born man; and witha fancy eye 
Searches the heart and foul of majetty. Denham. 
I lofe my patience, when with /aucy pride 
By untun’d ears I hear his numbers try’d. Rofcom. 
No faucy citizen thall dare 
To ftrike a loldier, nor, when ftruck, refent 
The wrong. Dryden. 
Homer, to exprefs a man both timorous; and 
faucy, makes ufe of a kind of point, namely, that 
he had the eyes of a dog, bet the heart of a deer. 
Spe€ditor, 


To SAVE. wv. a. [ fauver, faulver, Fr. 
falvo, Latin. ] 
1. To preferve from danger or deftruction, 


Let me die ere men can fay God fave the queen. 
Shak/peare. 
One fhall cry, yet cannot he anfwer, nor fave 


Shakfp. 


him out of his trouble. [faiah, 
A word'rous ark, 

To fave himlelf and houthold from amidit 

A world devote to univerfal wreck. Ailton 


The circling ticams, once thought but pools of 
blood, 
From daik oblivion Harvey’s name fhall Jawe. 
Dryden. 

Will no fuperior genius fnatch the quill, 

And /zve meon the brink from writing ill? Young. 
2. To preferve finally from eternal death. 

Whatfoever we read in feripture concerning the 
endlefs love and faving mercy which God fheweth 
towards his church, the only proper fubject thereof 
is this church. Hooker. 

There are fome that will be frved, ard (ome that 
will be damned. Shakfpeare. 

We are not of them who draw back unto perdi- 
tion; but of them that believe, to the /uving of the 
foul. Hebrews. 

His merits Jave them. Milton. 

He who feareth God, and worketh righteoufnefs, 
and perfeveres in the faith and dutiesof our religion, 
fhall certaioly be faved. Rogers. 

3. Not to fpend or lofe; to hinder from 
being fpent or loft. 

We may be confident whatever God does is in- 
tended for our gond, and whatever we interpret other- 
wife we can get nothing by repining, nor fave any 
thiny by refitting. Temple. 

Waith your colt you terminate the caufe, 

And fave th’ expence of long litigious laws, 
Where fuits are travers*d, and fo little won, 
That he who conquers is but laft undone. Dryden. 
by. 
He fhall not feel quietnefs, he fhall not Juve of 
that which he defired. Fob. 
They meanly pilfer, as they bravely fought, 
Now fave a nation, and now fave a groat. Pepe, 
When Hopkins dies, an hundred lights attend 
The wretch, who living faw'd a caudie's end. 


Pope. 
5. To fpare; to excufe. 
Will you not fpeak to fave a lady’s blufb ? Dryd. 
Our author faves me the comparifon with tragedy, 
Dryden. 
Thefe finews are not fo much unftning, 
To fail me when my mafter thould be ferv’d 5 
And when they are, then will I Real to death, 
Silent and unoblerv’d, to fave his tears. Dryden. 
6. To falve; to reconcile. 

How build, unbuild, contrive 
To fave appearances: how gird the fphere 
With centrick and eccentrick. Milton. 

rw ote take or embrace opportunely, fo as 
nor to lofe. 

The fame perfons, who were chief confidents to 
Cromwell, forefeeing a reftoration, feized the caftles 
in Ireland, juft faving the tide, and putting ina 
flock of merit fufficient, Suif?. 

fo SAVE. ~e n. To be cheap. 

Bials ordnance fuvetb in the quantity of the 


SAV 


material, and in the charge of mounting and car- 

riage. : Baccn. 
Save. adv, (This word, adverbially ufed, 

is, like except, originally the imperative 

of the verb.] Except; not including, 

It is now little ufed. 

But being all defeated, /ave a few, 
Rathor than tly, ortecaptiv'd, herfelf the New 


opener. 

All the confpirators, Jure only he, 

Did that they did in envy of great Cæfar. Shat/p. 

He never put down a near fervant, fave only 
Stanley, the lord chamberlain. Racor. 

How have I then with whom to hold converfe, 
Save with the creatures which I made? Miito. 

Sa'vEALL, z, f. [ fave and a//.] A {mail 
pan inferted into a candleftick to fave the 
ends of candles. 

Sa'ver. 2. f. [from fave.] 

I. Preferver; retcuer. 

They were manifoldly acknowledged the (vers 
of that country. didery. 

2. One who efcapes lofs, though without 

ain. 

Laws of arms permit each injur'd man 
To make himlelf a favcr where he can. 

‘Who dares affirm this is no pious age, 
When charity begins to tread the ftage 2 
When actors, who at beit are hardly avers, 

Will give a night of benefitto weavers? Sufi. 

3- A good hufband. 

4. One who lays up and grows rich. 

By nature far from profufion, and yet a greater 
(parer than a faver; for though he had fuch means 
to accumulate, yet his garrifons aod his teaitings 
foaked his exchequer. Wortow. 

Salvin. x. fe [ fabina, Lat. fevin, Jabin, 
Fr.] A plant. 

Sa/vinG. adj. [from /ave.] 

te Frugal; parfimonious; not lavifh. 

She loved money; for the was fuving, and ap- 
plied her fortune to pay John’s clamorous debts. 

Arbuthnot. 

Be faving of your candle. Swift. 

2. Nor turning to lofs, though not gainful. 

Silvio, finding his application unfuccelsful, was 
refolved to make a faving bargain; and fince he 
could not get the widow’s eftate, to recover what he 
had laid out of his own. Addifon. 

Sa'vinc. adv. { This is nothing more than 
a participle of the verb /ave adverbially 
ufed.] With exception in favour of, 

All this world’s glory feemeth vain, 

And all their thows but fhadows, faving the. 
Spenfer. 

Such laws cannot be abrogated, faving only by 
whom they were made; becaufe theintentof them 
being known unto none but the author, he alone 
can judge how long itis requifite they fhould endure. 

Hooker, 

Saving the reverence due to fo great a man, l 

doubt not out they cid all creep out of their holes. 


Ray. 


Dryde>. 


Sa'vinc. x. /. [from fave. } 
1. Efcape of expence; fornewhat preferved 
from being fpent. 
le is a great favre in all fuch lights, it they can 
be made as fair and right as cthers, and yet lalt 
longer. Bacon. 
By reducing interelt to four per cent. there was a 
coniiderable faving to the nation; but this year 
they give fix. Addijen. 
2. Exception in favour. 
Contend not vith thole that are too (trong tor us, 
but Mill with a Juwing to houclty; for integrity 
mult bc fupported againit all vialence. L’ Bffrange. 


SalvinGLy. adv. [irom faving] With 
parfimony. 

Sa'vincness. 2. fa [from /aving. | 

1. Pariimcny; frugality. 

2. Tendernefs to promote eternal falvation, 

Sa'viour, z. f. [ faurveur, Fr.) Redeemer; 
he that has graciovfly faved mankind 
from eteraal death, 


SAV 


So judz’d he man, both judge and Sutiour fent, 


MMiston. 


Flowever confanaxt to realon his precepts ap- 
peared, nothing could have tempted men to acknow- 
ledge bim as there God and Saviour, but their being 
firmly perfuaded of the miracles he wrought. 

Addifon, 
Fe SA'UNTER. V, ue [aller à la Sainte 
terre, from idle people who roved about 
the country, and alked charity under 
pretence of going @ /a fainte terre, to the 
holy land; or Jaus terre, as having no 
{ettled home. | 
ta ‘Lo wander about idly. 

"Phe cormorant is till franrering by the fea-fide, 
to fee if he can find any of his brats cait up. L' ifr. 

Tell me, why fuwntering thus from place to place 
I mect thee, Nxvolus, with clouded tace? Dryden. 

So the young "fquire, when firit lie comes 
From country fchool to Will’s or Tom’s, 

Without one notion of his own, 
He faunters wildly up and down. Prior. 

Here faw:t'i ing ‘prentices o'er Otway weep. Gay. 

Led by my hand, he frunter’d Europe round, 
And gather'd ev'ry vice in ev'ry ground. Dunciad. 

2. To loiter; to linger. 

‘Though putting the mind upon an unufual ttrefs 
that may Jilcourage, ought to be avoided ; yet this 
wull not run it into a lazy feantering about ordinary 
things. che. 

Jt men were weaned from their fuunrering hu- 
mour, Wherein they let a good part of their lives run 
ufelefly away, they would acquire {kill in hundreds 
ot things. Locke. 

The brainlefs tripling 

Spells uncouth Latin, and pretends to Greek ; 

A faunt'ring tribe! fuch bora to wide eftatess 

Wich yea and no in fenates hold debates. Tickel. 
Savory. x f. [ favoree, French ; fatureia, 

Laan.) A plant. Miller. 
Sa'vour, wf. [ faveur, French. ] 
x. Scent ; odour. 

What /ut‘our is better, if phyfick be true, 

For places infected, than wormwood and rue? Tuffer. 

Benzo calls its {mell a tartareous and hellith 
Saveur, Allor. 

Turn then my frefheft reputation to 
A favour that may ftrike the dulleit noftril, Shak/p. 

L fmell fweet favours, and I feel foft things. 

Shakfpeare. 

That Jews Rink naturally, that is, that there is in 
their race an evil favour, is a received opinion we 
know not how to admit. Brown. 

Trufiles, which have an excellent oil, and a vola- 
tile falt of agratetul favour, are heating. Arbuthnot. 

2. Tatte; power ot aifecting che palate. 
J tate 
The favour of death from all things. Milton. 
A directer influence from the iun gives fruit a 
better favour and a greater worth. South. 
Jo Sa'vour. v. n. [ /avourer, French; 
from the noun. | 
1, To have any particular fmell or tafte. 
2. To betoken ; to have an appearance or 


intelleétual rafte of fomething. 
This ripping of anceitors is very pleafing, and 
Sfavoureth ot good conceit and fome reading. Spenfer. 
‘The duke’s anlwers to his appeachments are very 
diligently and civilly couched ; and thuugh his heart 
was big, yet they all favour ot an humble fpirit. 
iNctton. 
That favours only of rancour and pride. Milton. 
It ?twere a fecret that concern’d my life, 
“*Fhis holdnefs might become thee ; 
But fuch unnecetfary rudenels favours 
Or fome defign. Denham. 
l have rejeCted every thing that /avours of patty. 
Addifon- 


To SAVOUR. Vea, 
1. To like; to tafte or fmell with delight. 
Wldom and goodnefs to the vile feem vile; 
Filths favowr but themfelves. Shakjpeasre, 
2. Toexhihit tafte of, 


Thou /.vourei not the things that be of God. 
. Matibew. 


SAW 


| Sa'vourtrny. adv. [from /avonry.] 
| 1, With guft; with appetite. 


Savourily of toaping. 
2. With a pleating relith. 

There’s a dearth of wit in this dull town, 

When filly plays fo fuveuri/y go down. Dryden, 
SA'VOURINESS. 2, f [from /avoury. | 
r. Tafte pleafing and picquant. 

2. Pleafing finell. 
SA'voury, adj. 
from favour, | 

t. Pleafing to the fmell. 
The pleafant /avowry (mell 
So quicken’d appetite, that I 
Could not but tafe ! 

From the boughs a fuvoury odour blown, 
Gratetul to appetite ! more pleas’d my fenfe 
Than fmell of fweetcft fennel, or the teats 
Of ewe, or goat, dropping with milk atev'n. AZi/ton, 

2. Picquant to the tatte, 
Savoury meat, fuch as my father loveth. Cenc/is. 
The frvoury pulp they chew. Milton. 


Savloy. nefe [braffica fabaudica, Latin.] 
A fort of colewort. 

Sa'usaGe. u. f. | /auciffe, French ; /al/um, 
Latin.| A roll or ball made commonly 
of pork or veal, and fometimes of beef, 
minced very finall, with falt and fpice ; 
fometimes it is ftuffed into the guts of 
fowls, and fometimes only rolled in flower. 

Saw. The preterit of fec. 


I never few ’till now 
Sight more deteitable. Milton, 


SAW, z. f. [fawe, Danith; yaga, or rige» 
Saxon ; /cie, French. | 

t. A dentated inftrument, by the attrition 
of which wood or metal is cut. 

The teeth are filed to an angle, pointing towards 
the end of the faw, and not towards the handle of 
the faz, or ftraight between the handle and end ; 
becaule the faw is defigned to act only in its progrefs 
forwards, a man having in that more ftrength than 
he can have in drawing back his /2w, and therefore 
when he draws it back, he bears it lightly off the 
unfawn ftulf, which enables him the longer to con- 
tinue his feveral progreifions of the faw. Moxon. 

The roach isa leather mouth’d hitb, and has we 
like teeth in his throat. alten, 


Then Juws were tooth’d, and founding axes made. 
Dryden, 


[ faveureux, French ; 


Milton. 


lf they cannot cut, 
His Juws are toothlefs, and his hatchets lead. Pope. 
2. [rag Saxon; /aeghe, Dutch.) A 
faying ; a maxim; a fentence; an axiom ; 
a proverb, 
Good king, that muft approve the common faw ; 
Thou cut of Heaven’s benediction com’it 


To the warm fun ! Shak peare. 
From the table of my memory 

I'll wipe away all /aws of books. Shak/peare. 
His weapons, holy faws of facred writ, S4ak/p. 
Strict age and four {cverity, 

With their grave Jaws in flumber lie. Milton. 


To Saw. v.a. part. Jawed and fawn. 
[ feier, French; from the noun.) ‘To 
cut timber or other matter with a faw. 

They were ftoned, they were Jurva afunder. 
Hebrews. 
A carpenter after he hath jaw down a tree, and 
wrought it handfomely, fets it in a wall. JF i/dsm. 
Matter workmen, when they direct any of their 
underlings to Jw a piece of tuff, have feveral 
phrales for the fawing of it: they feldom fay, faw 
the piece of ftuff ; bur, draw the /fuw through it; 
give the piece of (tuff a kerf, Moxon. 
It is an incalefcency, from a fwift motion, fuch 
as that of running, threfhing, or awing. Ray. 
If [ cut my finger, L fhall as certainly feel pain as 
if my foul was co-extended with Wie limb, and had 
a piece of it fuzz thiough, Collier, 


The collation he fell to very favourily L'*Effran, 
This muft is fome English renegado, he talks fo 
Dryden. 


; 


SAY 
Salwoust. 2. f. [/aw and daf.] Duk 


made by the attrition of the faw. 

If the membrane be fouled by the fawdu/? of the 
bone, wife it of with a fponge. Wifeman. 

Rotten fuwduf/, mixed with earth, enriches it 
very much. Mortimer, 

Sa'wFisH, mf. [Jaw and Ab.) A fore 
of fifh with a kind of dentated horn. 

SA'WPIT. a. f- [far and piti] Pit over 
which timber is laid to be fawn by two 
men. 

Let them from forth a /awp/t ru at once 
With fome diffufed fong Shakfpeare. 

They colour it by laying itin a fazwpit that hath 
oak faw-dul? therein, Mertimer. 

SAW-WORT. ». fe [ ferratula, Latin.) A 
plant like the greater centaury, from 
whach this differs in having finaller heads, 
and from the knapweed, in having the 
borders of the leaves cut into fmall fharp 
fegments, refembling the tecth of a faw. 

Miller. 

SAW-WREST. z. f. [Jaw and wre.) A 
fort of tool. 

With the faw-wref they fet the teeth of the 
faw; that is, they put one of the notches of the 
wrelt between the firft two teeth on the blade of the 
faw, and then turn the handle horizontally a little 
about upon the notch towards the end of the faws 
and that at once turns the firt tooth fomewhkat 
towards you, and the fecond tooth from you. Alcxon, 

Sa’wer. xf. [ fcreur, French; from 

Sa'wyeR.§ /aw.| One whofe trade is 
to faw timber into boards or beams. 

The pit-faw is ufed by joiners, when what they 
have todo may be as foon done at home as fend ìt to 
the fawyers. Ddoxen. 

Sa'XIFRAGE. ze A [faxifrage, French; 

Jfaxifraga, Latin.] A plant. j 

Suxifrage, quafi faxum frangere, sto break the 
ftone, is applicable to any thing having this pro- 
perty; but is a term molt commonly given toa 
plant, from an opinion of its medicinal virtues to 
this effect. Quincy. 

Sa'xtFRAGE, Meadow, nefe [| felanum,y 
Latin.}] A plant. 

Sa/xiFRAGOUS, adj, [ faxum, and frango, 
Latin.} Diffolvent of the {tone. 

Becaute goat’s blood was found an excellent medt~ 
cine for the ftone, it might be conceived to be able 
to break a diamond ; and fu it came to be ordered 
that the goats thould oe fed on juxifragzous herbs, 
and fuch as are conceived of puwer to break the 
(tone. Browite 

To SAY. a..4.) pict, faide (ecg dx 
/oggen, Datch. ] 

1. To {peak ; to utter in words ; to tell. 

Say it out, Diggon, whatever it hight. Spenfer.. 

Jo this Mumbry agitation what have you heard fer 


Jay? . Nowak carte 
Speak unto Solomon ; for he will not /zy thee naye 
1 Kings. 


Say nothing to any man, but go thy way. Darke 
2. To allege by way of argument. 

After all can be fuid againft a thing, this will Rill 
be true, that many things polfibly are, which we 
know not of. Titlatfon. 

In vain hall we attemp to, jultify ourfelves, as 
the rich young man in the gofpel did, by appealing 
ta the great dutiesot the law; ualels we can fay 
fomewhat more, even that. weshave been liberal in 
our diltributions to the poor. Atlerburye 


3. To tell in any manner. 
With flying fpeed, and feeming great pretence, 
Came meifenger with letters which his metlage said, 
Fairy Queer 
4. To repeat; to rehearfe ; as, to Juy a 
part; to jay a leion. 
. To pronounce without finging. 
‘Then thall be /aid or fung as follows. Com. Prayers 


To SAY, We 


S CoA 
t. To fpeak; to pronounce; to utter; to 


relate, 
He faid, moreover, l have fomewhat to /ay unto 
thee: and the fa‘d, fay on. 1 Alvgs. 
The comnesi-table and ftarechamber hold, as 
Thucydides /aid cf the Athenians, for honourable 
that which pleated, and for jult that which profited. 
Clarendon. 
The lion here has taker his righe meafures, that 
is to fay, he has made a true judgment. L’ Ef range 
Or fome prapolitions it may be difficult to /2y 
whether they affirm or deny; as when we fiy, Plato 
was no fool. Watts. 


2. In poetry, /ay is often ufed before a 


queftion ; tell. 
Say firit what caufe 
Mov’d our grand parents to tall off ? 
Say, Stella, feel you no content, 
Reflecting on a life well fpent ? 
And who more blek, who chain’d his country ; 


Aiton. 


fay, 
Or he whofe virtue figh'd to lofe a day? Pope. 
fax. x. /- [from the verb. | 
1. A fyee:h; what one has to fay. 


He no fooner faid out his /2y, but up rifes a cuo- 


ping tnap. L` Eft ange. 
2. [tor afay.] Sample. 
So good a /uy invites the eye, 
A little downward to efpy 
The tively clufters of her breufts. Sidney. 


Since thy outfide looks fo tair and warlike, 

And that thy tongue fome Juy of breeding breathes, 
By rule ot knighthood Í diidain. Shak peare. 
3» Trial by a fample. 

This gentleman having brought that earth to the 
publick ‘fay mafters, and upon their being unable to 
bring it to fufion, or make it fly away, he had pro- 
cured a little of it, and with a peculiar Aux feparated 
a third part of pure gold. Boyle. 

4. f foie, French] Silk. Obfolete. 
ç. A kind of woollen tuf. 
SA'YING. m. f [from /ay.] Expreffion ; 
words ; opinion fententioufly delivered. 
I thank thee, Brutus, 
That thou hatt prov’d Lucilius’ /2ying true. Shakfp. 

Mofes fled at this /ayizg, and was a Itranger in 
Midian. As. 

Many are the fayings of the wife, 
Extolling patience asthe trueft fortitude. Milton. 

Others try to divert the troubles of other men by 
pretty and plaufible Sayings, fuch as this, that if 
evils are long, they are but light. Tillorfon. 

We poetick folks, who mutt reftrain 
Our meafur'd /zyings in an equal chain, 

Have troubles utterly unknown to thofe, 
Who let their fancy loofe in rambling profe. Prier. 

The facred funétion can never be hurt by their 
Sayings, if not firlt reproached by our doings. Arrerd. 


SCAB. x. f. [ycæb, Saxon ; cabbia, ltal. 
Jehabbe, Dutch ; fcabies, Latin. | 
3. An incruftation tormed over a fore by 


dried matter. 
What's the matter, you diffentious rogues, 
That rubbing the poor trch of your opinion, 
Make yourfelves foods ? Shak/peare. 
That free from gouts thou may’ft preferve thy care, 
And ciear trom feuds produc'd by freezing air. Dry. 


2. The itch or mange of horfe:. 
3. A paltry fellow, fo named frow the itch 
often incident to #egligent poverty. 

I would thou’dtd’ft itch from head to foot, and I 
had the fcratching of thee, I would make thee the 
loathfom' ft fe2d in Greece. Shat/peare. 

Well faid, Wart, thou art a good frat : there is a 
tefter for thee. Sbar/peare. 

One of the ufurers, a head man of the city, took 
it in dudgcon ta be ranked, cheek by joul, with a 
Scab ot a currier. L Effi ange. 

‘This vap'ring fcab muft needs devife 
To ape the thunder of the fkies. Swift. 


SCAa'BRARD. 2.f. (chap, German, Ju- 
nius.) The fheath of a fword. 
Ente- fortune’s gate, 
Nor in thy /-a5dard Meath that famous blade, 
PN fsttlea be thy kiugdom aud eltate. Pairfux 


Swift. | 


SCA 


S "Geek 


What eyes! how kcen their glances ! you do well | Sc A'TFOLDAGE, # /. { fron fcoffala.' 


to keep ‘em veil’d ; they arc too tharp to be tufted 
out o'th’ fcabbard. Dryden. 
Sca'rBED., adj. [from fah.] 
t. Covered or difeafed with {cabs. 
The biiar fruit makes thofe that eat them /cubbed. 
Bacon. 
2. Paltry ; forry; vile; worthlef:. 
To you fuch feabb'd harh fruit is giv'’ny as raw 
Young foldiers at their cxercifings gnaw. Dryden, 
SCA'BBEDNESS. #.f. (from /cabbed.] ‘The 
ftate of being fcabby. 
SCa'BBINESS. xe / [trom fcabdy.] The 
quality of being fcabby. 
Sca'ssy. adj. [trom fad.] Difeafed with 
{cahs. i 
Her writhled Ikin, as rough as mapple rind, 
So fcabby was, that would have loath'd all woman- 
kind. Fairy Queen, 
A /cabby tetter on their pelts will Rick, 
When the raw rain has piere’d them to the quick. 
Dryden. 
Ifthe grazier fhould bring me one wether tat and 
well fleeced, and expect the fame price for a whole 
hundred, without giving me fecurity to reltore my 
money for thofe that were lean, fhorn, or cabby, I 
would be none of his cufiomer. . Swift. 
Sca'Bious. adje [ fcabio/us, Latin.) Itchy ; 
leprous. 
In the fpring /cabious eruptions upon the fkia 
were epidemical, from the acidity of the blood. 
Arbuthnot. 
Sca'srous,  f. [ fcabienfe, French ; 
feabiofa, Latin.] A plant. 
| SCA'BROUS. adje [/feabreux, French ; 
faber, Latin. ] 
| Urine, b'ack and bloody, is occafioned by fome- 
thing (harp or /cadrows wounding the fmall blood- 
veifels : if the (tone 1s {mooth and well bedded, this 
may not hx>pen. 
2. Harih ; unmufical. 
Lucretius is fowbrous and rough in thefe : he feeks 
them, as fome do Chaucerifms, which were better 
expunged. Ben “fonfon. 
'Sca'srousness, x. f. [from /cabroxs, | 
Roughnefs ; ruggednefs. 
| SCA'BWORT., x. fe (helenium.] A plant. 


Ainfworth, 

Scab. ~ /, Akind of fifh, Probably the 
fame with Jad. 

Of round filh there are fprat, barn, fmelts, and 

fead. Carrw. 


SCA'FFOLD. x. fe [efchafaut, French ; 
fchavot, Dutch, trom /chawen, to how. | 
1. A temporary gallery or itage ratfed 
either for hows or f{pectators. 
Pardon 
The flat unraifed {pirit, that hath dar'd 
On this unworthy /caffol/d to bring torth 


So great an object. Shak/peare. 
The throng 
On banks and /caffe/ds under tky might ftand. 
Milton, 


2. The gallery raifed for execution of 
reat malefactors. 

Fortune filing at her fortune therein, that a 
feaffeld of execution thould grow a /caffold of corona- 
tione Sidney. 
. Frames of timber erected on the fide of 
a building for the workmen. 

‘Thefe outward beauties are but the props and 


fcaffolds 
On which we built our iove, which, now mude 
pertect, 
Stands without thofe fupports. Denbam, 
Sylla added three hundred commons to the fenate ; 
then abolilhed the office of tribune, as being only a 
feaffo/d to tyranny, whereof he had no further ufe. 
Swift. 


| To SCAFFOLD. Ue A. [from the noun. | 
‘To furnifh with frames of timber. 


Arbuthnot. | 
| 1. To burn with hot liquor. 


1. Rough ; rugged ; pointed on the furface. | 


Gallery ; hollow floor. 
A ftrutting player doth think it rich 
To hear the wooden dialogue and found, 
*Twixt his Wtretch’d footing and the fea tape, 
Sbai peares 
SCA'FFOLDING. a. /. [from fcaffuld, } 
te Temporary frames or ftages. 
What are riches, empire, power, 
But tleps ty which we climb to rife, and reach 
Our with > and, that obtain’d, down wath the fcf- 
folding 
Of {ceptres and of thrones. Congreee. 
Sicknefs, contributing ro lefs than old age to the 
fhaking down this fcafoldirg of the body, may 
difcover the inward structure. Pope. 
2. Building Nightly erceted, 
Send forth your lad’ring thought; 
Let it return with empty notions fraught, 
Oi airy columns every moment broke, 
Of circling whirlpools, and of fpheres of finoke s 
Yet this folution but once mere atfords 
New change of terms and feasfo/ding of words. Prior. 
Sca Pay ae Keje ftreach ` Jialada, Spa~ 
Scaca'po. nih, from fcalz, Latin, a 
ladder.] A ftorm given to a place by 


raifing ladders againft the walls. 

What can be more ttrange than that we thould 
within two months have won one town of import- 
ance by /ca/ado, battered and affaultcd another, and 
overthrown great forces in the held ? Dacor. 

Thou railedh thy voice to record the ftratageins, 
the arduous exploits, and the nocturnal fcafade of 
needy heroes, the terror of your peaceful citizens. 

Arbuthnot. 
Sca‘tary, a4. [from fcala, Latin.] 
Proceeding by fteps like thofe of a ladder. 

He made at nearer diltances certain elevated places 
and fealary afcents, that they might better afcend 
or mount their horfes. Browr. 


To SCALD. v. a [fcaidare, Italian; 
calidus, Latin. | 


Tam jcalded with my violent motion, 
And fpleen of fpced to fee you. Shak/peare. 
O majetty ! 
When thou do'ft pinch thy bearer, thou do’ft {it 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, 
That fealds with fafety. Shak/peave, 
Thou art a foul in blifs; but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of firc, that mine own tears d 
Do fcald like molten lead. Shak/peare. 
Here the blue Hames of /ca/ding brimftone tall, 
Involving fwiftly in one ruin all, Cowdseye 
That I grieve, 'tis true; 
But ’tis agriefot fury, not defpuir ! 
And if a manly drop or two fall down, 
Ir Jculds along my cheeks, like the greenwood, 
‘Phat, fputt’ring in the fame, works outward into 
tears. Dryden. 
Tt depends not on his will to perfuade himfelt, 
that what actually /cad/s him, feels cold. Locke. 
Warm cataplatms diicuts ; but fcalding hot may 
confirm the tumour: heat, in general, doth not rc- 
folve and attenuate the juices of a human body ; tor 
too great heat will produce concretions. si buthnvt. 
‘he bett thing we can do with Wood is to /euwid 
him 
For which operation there’s nothing more proper 
Than the liquor he deals in, his owu melted cappgy. 
Stusfee 
2. A provincial phrafe in hufbandry. 
tn Oxtordthire the four land they fallow when the 
fun is pretty high, which they cali a funding tallow. 
Alertimer. 
SCALD. a. f. [from the verb.] Scurf an 


the head. 
tlr head, altogether bald, , 

Was overgrown with icuitfand filthy freld. Spenser. 

Scarp. ad. Paltry ; forry ; fcurvy. 
Saucy lictors 

Will catch at us like itrumpets, and feu/d rhymers 

Ba.Jad us out o’tune. Soak /peure, 
SCA'LDHEAD, 2.f. [ fRalladur, bald, llan- 

dick. Hicks.) A loathfome difeafe; a 


SCA 


kind of local leprofy in which the head 
is covered with a continuous fcab, 

The ferum is corrupted bv the infection of the 
touch of a lalt humour, to which the feab, pox, and 
Scaldbead are referable. Floyer. 

SCALE. ». Z [ycala, Saxon; /chacl, 
Dutch; Ral, IMandick. ] 

I. A balance; a veffel fufpended by a beam 
againft another veflel; the difh of a ba- 
lance. 

Tf thou tak’ more 
Or lefs than juft a pound, if the fia/e turn 
But in the eunation ot a hair, 
Thou dicft. Shalt fpeare. 

Your vows to her and me, put in two fvales, 
Will even weigh, and both as light as tales, Shak/p. 

Here's an equivocator, that could fwear, in both 


the frales, azainft either cale. Shak/peare. 
Long time in even /Ca/e 
The battle hung. Milton. 


The world’s ales are even ; what the main 
In one place gets, another quits again. Cleaveland. 
The fcales are turn’d, her kindnefs weighs no 
more 


Now than my vows, Waller. 
In full affemblies let the crowd prevail ; 

I weigh no merit by the common feale, 

‘The contcience is the tef. Dryden. 


If we confider the dignity of an intelligent being, 
and put that in the feades againit brute inanimate 
matter, we may affirm, without overvaluing human 
nature, that the foul of one virtuous and religious 
man is of greater worth and excellency than the fun 
and his planets. Bentley. 

2. The {ign Libra in the zodiac. 

Juno pours out the urn, and Vulcan claims 

The /cales, as the juit product of his flames, Creech. 
3. [e/caille, French ; fguama, Lat.] Small 
fhell or cruft, of which many lying one 
over another make the coats of fifhes, 

He puts him on a coat of mail, 

Which was made of a fith’s fiale. Drayton. 

Standing aloof, with lead they bruife the fales, 
And tear the feih of the incenfed whales. aller. 


4. Any thing exfoliated or defquamated ; 
a thin lamina. 

Take jet and the fcales of iron, and with a wet 
feather, when the fmith hath taken an heat, take 
up the fecales that fly from thc iron, and thofe /ca/es 
you Mull grind upon your painter’s one. Peacham. 

When a fcase of bone is taken out of a wound, 
burning retards the feparation. Sharp. 


5- [ feala, a ladder, Latin. ] Ladder; 

means of afcent. 
Love refines 
The thoughts, and heart enlarges; hath his feat 
ln reafon, and is judicious; is the /cale 
By which to heav’nly love thou may’ttafcend, Mili. 
On the bendings of thefe mountains the marks of 

feveral ancient faules of tkuirs may be feen, by which 
they ufed to afcend them, Aadijon. 


6. The act of ttorming by ladders. 
Others toa city trong 
Lay fiege, encainp'd ; by batr'ry, /cale, and mine 
Atlaulting. Milton, 


7. Regular gradation; a regular feries 
rifing like a ladder, 
Well hart thou the fiale of nature fet, 
From centre to circumierence ; whereon 
In contemplation of created things, 
By fteps we may afcend to God. Milton. 
“Lhe fcule of the creatures is a matter of high fpe- 
culation. rew. 
The higher nature ftill advances, and preferves 
his fuperiority in the /ca/e of being. Addifon. 
All the integral parts of nature have a beautiful 
analogy toone another, and to their mighty original, 
whofe images are more or lefs expreffive, according 
to their leveral gradations in the feale of beings. 
Cheyne 
We believe an invifible world, and a /ca/e of fpi- 


ritual beings, all nobler than ourtelves. Bentlry. 
Far as creation’s ample range extends, 
The /cale of fenlual mental pow’rs alcends. Pope. 


VoL. IL 


SCA 


8. A figure fubdivided by lines like the 
fteps of a ladder, which is ufed to mea- 
fure proportions between pidturcs and 
the thing reprefented. 

The map of London was fet out in the year 1658, 
by Mr. Newcourt, drawn by a feale of yards. 

A Graunt, 

g. The feries of harmonick or mufical pro. 
portions. 

The bent of his thoughts and reafonings run up 
and down this /ea/e, that no people can be happy 
but under good poveruments. ‘Temple, 

ro. Any thing marked at equal diftances. 

They take the flow o'th’ Nile 
By certainfiale i'th’ pyramid: they know 
By th’ height, the lownefs, or the mean, if dearth 
Or foizon follow. Shakjpeare. 

To Scare. va. | fcalare, Italian. | 

1. [from /cala, a ladder.} To climb as by 
ladders. 

Often have T fal’ the cragey oak, 

All to diflodge the raven of her nch ; 
How have I wearied, with many a ftroke, 
The ftately walnut-tree, the while the reft 
Under the tree fell all for nuts at rife! Spenfer. 

They affailed the breach, and others with their 
fcaling ladders fia/ed the walls. Knolles. 

The way feems difficult and fteep, to /c.zle 
With upright wing againft a higher foe. Miltcn, 

Heav’n with thefe engines had been /c2/'d, 
When mountains heap’d on mountains fail‘d. 

Waller, 

When the bo!d Typhens fial'd the fky, 

And forc’d grea! Jove from his own heav’n to fly, 
The lefler gods all (uffer’d. Dryden, 
2. [from /cale a balance.| To meafure or 
compare ; to weigh, 
You have found, 
Sı aling his prefent bearing with his paft, 
That he's your fixed enemy. Slakfpeare. 

3. (from fale of a fith.] To Rtrip of 
{cales ; to take off in a thin lamina, 

Raphael was fent to feale away the whitenefs of 
Tobit’s eyes. Tobit. 

4. To pare off a furface. 

If all the mountains were /caled, and the earth 
made even, the waters would not overflow its fmooth 
furface. Burnet, 

To SCALE. v. a To peel off in thin par- 


ticles. 

Thofe that caft their thell are the lobfter and 
crab; the old fkins are found, but the old thells 
never; fo as itis like they /cale off, and crumole 
away by degrees. Bacon. 

Sca'Lep. adj. [from feal.] Squamous ; 
having fcales like fifhes. 

Half my Egypt was fubmerg’d, and made 
A ciltern for f.al’d {nakes. Shak/peare, 


SCALE' Nitends: { French ; fcalerum, Lar. | 
In geometry, a triangle that has its three 
fides unequal to each other, Bailey, 

Sca‘Liness. 2. /. [from /caly.| ‘The ftate 
of being fealy. 

ScauL. af. [ fealladur, bald, Mandick. ] 
See ScaLDHEAD.] Leprofy ; morbid 
baldnefs. 

Upon thy bald hede maift thou have the fal. 
Chaucer, 


It is a dry feal’, a leprofy upon the head. Lev. 


Sca’LLION, nu, f- [ fcalayna, Italian 3 afta- 
lonia, \.atin.] A kind of onion. 
Sca'L LOP. u. f. [efcallop, French.] A 
fifh with a hollow peétinated fhell. 
So th'cmperour Caligula, 
That triumph’d o’er the Britil fea, 
Engag'd his legions in fierce Luftles 
With periwincles, prawns, and mufcles ; 
And led his troops with furious gallops, 
‘To charge whole regiments of fi allups,  Hudibras, 
The land is in Scilly glittering, which may he 
occafioned from ficeftone mingled with white fead/op 
fhells. Mortimer, 


SCA 
To Sca'LLop. v.a. To mark on the cdg 
with fegments of circles. 
Scarre, mf. [fchelpe, Dutch, a Mell; 
Jcalpo, Italian. | 
1. The feull; the cranium; the bone that 
enclofes the brain. 
High brandifhing his bright dew-burning blade, 
Upon his crefted /ca/p fo fore did fmite, 
That to the feull a yawning wound it made. 
Fairy Queen. 
If the fracture be not complicated with a wound 
of the fi.z/p, or the wound is too fmall to admit of 
the operation, the fiacture muft ke laid bare hy 
taking away a laige picse of the fcalp. Sharp. 
2. The integuments of the head. 
White beards have arm’d theic thin and hairicfs 
fialps 
Again thy majefty. 
The hairy falps 
Are whirl'd aloof, while numerous trunks berow 
Th'enfar guin’d ficld. Philips, 
To Scaur. v.a. [from the noun.} To 
deprive the fcull of its integuments. 
We feldom inquire for a fracture of the fcuil by 
falping, but that the fcalp itfelf is contufed. Sharp. 


SCA'LPEL. un. fu [French; /calpellum, 
Latin,] An inftrument ufed to fcrape 
a bone by chirurgeons, 
Sca‘ty, ad. [from /cale.] Covered with 
{cales. 
The river horfe and /ca/y crocodile. 
His awful fummons they fo foon obey; 
So hear the fe.2/y herd when Proteus blows, 
And fo to patture follow through the fea. = Dryden, 
A fialy fih with a forked tail. Woodward. 
To SCA’MBLE, vw. n. [This word, which 
is {carcely in ule, has much exercifed 
the etymological fagacity of Meric Ca- 
faubon ; but, as ts ufusl, to no purpofe. } 
1. To be turbulent and rapacious; to 
fcramble; to get by ftruggling with 
others. 
Have freh chaff in the bin, 
And fomewhiat to fcuble for hog and for hen. 
Tuer. 


Scambling, out-facing, fathion-mong’ring boys, 
That lie, and cog, and fiout, deprave and flander, 
Shak/peare, 
That felf bill is urg'd, and had againft us patt, 
But that the fumbling and unquiet time 
Did puth itout of further queftion. Shak {peare. 
He was no fooner entred into the town but a 
fambling foldier clapt hold of his bridle, which he 
thought was in a begging or a drunken fathion. 
Wotton, 


Shk/peares 


ATi Stow, 


2. To fhift awkwardly. 
Some fumbling thifts may be made without 
them. Mere, 
To Sca'mBLE. v. a. To mangle; to maul. 
My wood was cut in patches, and other parts of 
it fumbled, and cut before it was at its growth. 
Mortimer, 
Sca'MBLER. m / [Scottifh.] A bold 
intruder upon one’s generofity or table. 
SCusMBLINGLY. adv, {trom /cambling.] 
With turbulence and noife; with intru- 
five audaciou(nefs. 
SCAMMO'NIATE, adj. [from /cammony, } 
Made with fcammony. 
It may be excited by a local, fizmex-niare, or 
other acrimonious medicines. Wifeman, 


SCA’MMONY. 2. f [Latin ; fcammonéc, 
French.] A concreted refinous juice, 
light, tender, friable, of a grayith-brown 
colour, and difagreeable odour. lrt 
fiows upon incifion of the root of a 
kind of convolvulous, that grows in 
many parts of Afia. Trevoux, 

h N 
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To Sca'MPER. v 2. [ fclampsen, Dutch ; 
feampare, Italian.] To fly with {peed 
and trepidation. 
A fox feized upon the fawn, and fairly fampere.? 
away with him. L'Eftrange. 
You will fuddenly take a refolution, in your 
cabinet of Highlanders, tof-amzer off with your new 
crown. Adaifon. 
Be quick, nay very quick, or he'll approach, 
And, as you're fcamp'ring, ttop you in your coach. 
Kirg. 
To Scan. wa. [ feaudre, Fr. fcando, Lat. | 
1. To examine a verfe by counting the 
feet. 
Harry, whofe tuneful and wel'-meafur’d fong 
Firft taught our Englith mufick how to fpan 
Words with juit note and accent, not to fiaz 
With Midas ears, committing fhortand long, Mik. 
They fcan their verfes upon their fingers. Farji. 
2. To examine nicely. 
So he goes to heav’n, 
And fo am 1 reveng’d: that would be foann'd. 
Sharipearee 
The reft the great architect 3 
Did wifely to conceal; and not divulge 
His fecrets to be feann'd by them, who ought 
Rather admire. Milton. 
Every man has guilt, which he defires Mould not 
be rigoroully fanned ; and therefore, by the rule of 
charity and juftice, ought not to do that which he 
would not futter. Government of the Tongue. 
Atthe final reckoning, when ali men’s actions 
fhall be Canned and judged, the great King fhall 
país his lentence, according to the good men have 
done, or neglected to do. Calamy. 
Sir Roger expofing his palm, they crumpled it 
into all thapes, and diligeatly fisnzed every wrinkle 
that could be made init. Addison. 
One moment and one thought might let him ftar 
The various turns of life, and tickle ttate of man. 
Prior, 
The actions of men in high flations are all con- 
fpicuous, and liable to be fanned and fifted. Arterd, 
SCA'NDAL, z. f. [ oxctrdx rov ; frandle, Fr, | 
1. Offence given by the faults of others, 
His luftful orgies he enlarg’d 
Even to the hill of /cumd.a/, by the grove 


Of Moloch homicide. Milton. 


2. Reproachful afperfion ; opprobrious cen- 
fure; infamy. 
If black fcandul, or foul-fac'd reproach, 
Attend the fequel of your impofition, 
Your mere enforcement fhall acquittance me 
From a!l the impure blots and tains thereof. Shak/p. 
My known virtue is from candal free, 
And leaves no Madow for your calumny. Dryden. 
In the cafe of /candal, we are to reflect how men 
ought to judge. Kogers, 
Jo Sca'xnDat, V. a. [from the noun.] 


To treat opprobrioufly ; to charge taliely 
with faults, 
You repin’d, 
Scandal'd the fuppliants ; tor the people call'd them 
Time-pleafers, flatterers. Shak/peare. 
I do rawn on men, and hug them hard, 
And after fcanda/ them. Sbak:peare. 


Yo Sca’NDALIZE. V. A. [oxurdona 5 
feandalifer, French; from fcandal. | 


1. To offend by fome action fuppofed cri- 
minal. 

I demand who they are whom we /candalize by 
ufing harmlefs things? Among ourfelves, that agree 
in this ufe, no man will fay that one of us is o:fenfive 
and icandalous unto another. Hooker, 

It had the excufe of fame bafhfulnefs, and care 
not to feandalize others. Hammond. 

Whoever confiders the injuftice of fome minifters, 
in thofe intervals of parliament, will not be fcandaz- 
fixed at the warmth and vivacity of thofe meetings. 

Ciarerden, 
2, To reproach ; to difgrace ; to defame, 

Thou do'h appear to feandalize 

The pablick right, and common cavie of kings. 
Danil, 


`» 
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Many were fcardalized at the perfonal Nander | 
and reflection fung out by frandalizing \rbellers. 
Addin. 
Sca’nDALoUsS. adj. [Jeandaleux, French ; 
from candal. | À 
te Giving publick offence. 
Nothing fearda/aus or offenfive unto any, efpeci- 
ally unto the church of God: all things ìn order, 


and with feemlinefs. Hooker, 
Something favouring 

Of tyranny, which will ignoble make you, 

Yea, fcamualeus to the world. Shakfpeare, 


2. Opprobrious; difgracetul. 
3. Shameful ; openly vile. 
You know the /candaicus meannefs of that pro- 
cecding, which was ufed. é Pope. 
Sca'npatousLy. adv, [from feandalus, | 
1. Shamefully; ill to a degree that gives 
publick offence. 

His difcourfe at table was fc.ndalcufly unbecoming 
the dignity of his ttation ; noe, brutality, and ob- 
fcenenefs. ’ Swit. 

2. Cenforioufly ; opprobrioufly. 
Shun their fault, who, /candtalou/ly nice, 
Will needs miltake an author into vice. Pope. 
Sca‘nDALOUSNESS. m. / [trom /canda- 
lus.) The quality of giving publick 
offence. 
Sca'nston. 2. fi [fcanfio, Latin.) The 
act or practice of {canning a verle. 
fo SCANT. v. a. [xeyceaan, Saxon, to 
break ; aaner, Danith, to fpare.| To 
limit ; to ftraiten. 
You think 
I will your ferious and great bufinefs cant, 
For the is with me. Shak farave, 
They necd rather to be feanted in their nourith- 
ment than replenifhed, to have them fweet. Bacon. 
We might do well to think with ourfelves, what 
time of ttay we would demand, and he bade us not 
to fcant ourfelves, Bacon. 
Loolsing on things through the wrong end of the 
perfpectiveywhich feats their dimentions, we neglect 
and contemn them. Glanviile, 
Starve them, 
For fear the ranknefs of the {welling womb 
Should /cant the paflage, and contine the room. 


Dryden. 
I am /eanted in the pleafure of dwelling on your 
actions. Dryden. 


Scant. adj. (from the verb. | 
t. Not plentiful; fcarce; lefs than what is 
proper or competent. 

White is a penurious colour, and whcre moifture 
is fcant: fo blue violets, and other flowers, if they 
be ttarved, turn pale and white. Bacon. 

A (ingle violet tranfplant : 

The ftrength, the colour, and the fize, 

All which betore was poor and /cart, 
Redoubles ttill and multiplies. 

To tnd out that, 
In fuch a feant al'owance of ftar-light, 
Would over-tafk the bet land-pilot’s art. 


2. Wary; not liberal ; parfimonious, 
From this time, 
Be fomewhat /canter of your maiden prefence. 
Sbhak/peare. 
Scant.adv. [from the adjective. ]Scarcely; 
hardly. Obfolete. 

The people, befide their travail, charge, and long 
attendance, received of the bankers /canr twenty 
fhillings tor thirty. Camden. 

We fcant read in any writer, that there have been 
feën any pcople upon the fouth coait. Abbor. 

A wild pamphlet, befides other maliznities, would 
Scant allow him to be a gentleman. Wotton, 

O'er yonder hill does /cant the dawn appear, Gay. 

SCA'NTILY. adv. [from franty. } 
1. Narrowly ; not plentifully. 
2. Sparingly ; niggardly. 
He {poke 
Scantily of me, when perforce he could not 
But pay me terms of honour, Shak/peare. 


Donne. 


Milton, 


SACA 


A'NTINESS, x. /. [from /canty.] 
Narrownefs; want of fpace; want of 
compafs. 

Virgil has fometimes two of them ina line; bue 
the ferntine/i of our heroick verfe is not capable of 

receiving more than one. Dryden, 
2. Want of amplitude or greatnefs; want 
of liberality. 

Alexander was much troubled at the feantinefs of 


nature itfelf, that there were no more worlds tor him 
to difturo. South, 


SCA'NTL'ET. ». f (corrupted, as it fecms, 
from (antling.| Afmall pattern ; a imall 
quantity ; a little piece. 

While the world was but chin, the ages of mans 
kind were longer; zad as the world grew fuller, fo 
their lives were fuccetlively reduced to a thorter 


Scantler, "till they came to that ume of hie which 
they now have. Llaie. 


SCA'NTLING. 2. /. [efchantillon, French ; 
ciantellino, Italian. | 
te A quantity cut for a particular purpofe, 
"Tis hard to find out a woman that’s of a juk 
Scantling for her agey humour, and fortune, to make 
a wife ot. L'Efrange. 


Sid 
i. 


2. A certain proportion. 
Vhe tuccefs, 
Although particular, thall give a /caztling 
Of good or bad unto the general. Shak/peave, 
3. A finall quantity. 
Reduce defires to narrow /canilings ard {mall pro- 
portions. Taylor. 
A fcaxtlirg of wit lav gafping for life, and groaning 
beneath a heap of rudbith. Dryden. 


In this narrow /cantling of capacity, we enjoy but 
one pleafure at once. Locke 


Sca’ntuy, adv. [from tant] 
1, Scarcely ; hardly. Obfolete. 

England, in the opinion of the popes, was pres 
ferred, becaufe it contained in the eccieliattical divie 
fon two iarge provinces, which had their feveral 
legati nati; whereas France had cantly one. Curnd, 

2. Narrowly ; penurioufly ; without amplis 
tude, 

My eager love, IIl give myfelf the lie ; 

‘The very hops is a full happinefs, 
Yet fart’y meafures what 1 thall peffefs, Drader, 


Sca'ntNess. w. f. [from fcant.] Narrow- 
nefs ; mmeannefs; fmallnefs. 

He was a man fierce, and of no evil difpofition, 
faving that he thought /cantze/s of eftate too great 
an evil, r Hayward. 

Did we but compare-the miferable fcanizefs of 
ovr Capacities with the vatt profundity of things, 
truth and modeity would teach us wary language. 

Glanv illes 
Scalnty. adje [The fame with cant. | 
1. Narrow; fmall; wanting amplitude ; 
fhort of quantity fuflictent. 

As long as one can increafe the number, he wili 
think the idea he hath a little too /cunty for pofttive 
infinity. Locke. 

His dominions were very narrow and fearty; for 
he had not the peffeffion of a foot of land, ’ull/he 
bought a field of the fons of Heth. Locke. 

Now /cuntier limits the proud arch confine, 

And fcarce are feen the proitrate Nile and Rhine; 

A {mall Euphrates through the piece is roli’d, 

And little eagles wave their wings in gold. Pope, 
2, Small; poor ; not copious ; not ample. 

Their language being /canty, and accommodated 
only to the few neceflaries of a needy fimple Ile, 
had no words in it to ftand for a thoufand. Locke. 

There remained tew marks of the old tradition, 
fo they had narrow and f/casty conceptions of provi- 
dence. ib ondward. 

3. Sparingly ; niggardly ; parfimonious. 
In illuitrating a point of difficulty, be not tan 
Jeanty of words, but rather become copious in your 


language. Watts. 
They with fuch feanty wages pay A 
The bondage and the flavery of years. wijt 


Dea 


SCA 


Fo Scape. w.a. {contrasted from efeape.] (Sca'ramoucn, xf. [ocarmouche, Fr.) 


Vo efcape; to mifs ; to avoid ; to hun ; 


not to incur ; to fly. 
What, have I fiaped love-letters in the holydzy 
time of my beauty, and am I now a fubject for 


them? Shuk/peare. 
I doubt not but to die a fair death, if I cupe 

hanging. Shakfpeares 
What can "cpe the eye 

Of God all-feeing. Milton, 


Ja Scare, v, 2 To get away from hurt 


or danger, 
Could they not fall unpity’d on the plain, 
But flain revive, and, taken, [cupe again? Dryden, 


SCAPE. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Kfcape; flight from hurt or danger ; 
the act of declining or running from 


danger ; accident of fafety. 
I fpoke of moft difaft’rous chances, 
Of hair-breadth /capes in th’imminent deadly 
breach. Sbhak/peare. 
2. Means of efcape; evafion. 
Having purpos'd falfehood, you 
Can have no way but falfehood to be true ! 
Vain lunatick, againft thefe feapes I could 
Dilpute, and conquer, it I would. Dorre. 
3. Negligent treak ; deviation from regula- 


rity. 
No natural exhalation in the fky, 
No /cape of nature, no diltemper’d day, 
But they will pluck away it’s nat’ral caufe, 
Avd call them meteors, prodigies, and figns. Shak/p, 
4. Loole act cf vice or lewdnefs. 
A bearne! a very pretty bearne ! fure fome /cape: 
though l am not bookith, yee I can read waiting. 
entlewoman tu the kape. Shakfpeare, 
i Thou Reet K 
In valley or green meadow, to way-lay 
Some beauty rare, Calitto, Clymene : 
Too long thou laid’it thy upes on names ador'd. 
Mailen. 
JETRE L 'Eat.]. The fhoulder. 


blade. 


The heat went off from the parts, and fpread up 
higher tothe brealt and /capulu. Wijeman, 


Sca’putar. } adj. [ /capulaire, Fr. from 
Sca’puLARY.§ /capula, Lat.] Relating 
or belonging to the fhoulders. 

The humours difperfed through the branches of 

the axillary artery to the feapu/ary branches. 
Wifeman. 
The vifera were counterpoifed with the weight of 
the feapu/ur part, Dei bam, 


SCAR. x». /. [from efchar, cfare, French ; 
sryape.| A mark made by a hurt or 
fire; a cicatrix. 
Scraich thee but with a pin, and there remains 
Some feur of it. Shuk/peare. 
The foft delicious air, 
To heal the fears of thele corrofive fires, 
Shall breathe her balm. Milton, 
It may be ttruck out of the omnifciency of God, 
and leave no fcar nor blemith behind. More. 
This carth had the beauty of youth and blooming 
nature, and not a wrinkle, fear, or fracture on all 
its body. Burnet. 
Tn a hemorrhage from the lungs, ttypticks are 
oilen intigniticant; and if they could operate upon 
the atfected part, fo tar as to make a /car, when that 
fell orf, the difeafe would return. Arbuthnot. 


Jo Scar. v. a, [from the noun.] To 
mark as witha fore or wound. 
Yet I'll not thed her blood, 
Nor fcar that whiter {kin of her’s than now, 
And {mooth as monumental alabafter. Sb.rk/peare. 


Sca'ran. 2. f. | fearabce, Fre fcarabeus, 
Lat.) A beede; an infect with fheathed 
wings. 

A (mall Jarab is bred in the very tips of elm- 
leaves: thefe leaves may be obferved to be dry and 
dead, as allo turgid, in which lieth a dirty, whiuth, 


rough maggot, from which proceeds a beetle. 
Drrbam, 


A buffoon in motly drefs. 
It makes the folemnities of jultice pageantry, 
and the bench reverend poppets, or fraramtsuches in 


fcarlct. Collier, 
SCARCE, adj. [ farf, Etalian ; fihaers, 
Dutch. ] 


te Not plentiful; not copious. 

A Swede will no more fell you his hemp for lefs 
filver, becaufe you tell him filver is /earcer now in 
England, and therefore rifen one-fifth in valuc, than 
a tradefman of London will fell his commodity 
cheaper to the lile of Man, becaule money is feurce 
there. Locke. 

2. Kare; not common. 

The /carceff of all is a Pefcennius Niger on a 

medallion well preferved. Addijon. 
9C gee ) adv, [from the adjeftive. ] 
SCARCELY. J 
1, Hardly ; fcantly. 

A thing which we fo little hoped to fee, that even 
they which behcld it donc fearcely believed their 
own fenfes. Hooker. 

When we our betters fee bearing our woes, 

We /carcely think our milcries our foes. Shak/peare. 

Age, which unavoidably is but one remove from 
death, and confequently ‘hould have nothing about 
it but what looks like a decent preparation for it, 
fearce ever appears, of late days, but in the high 
mode, the flaunting gaib, and utmolt gaudery of 


youth. South, 
You neither have enemies, nor can fcurce have 
Dryden, 


any. 
2. With difficulty. 
He fearcely knew him, ftriving to difown 
His blotted form, and bluthing to be known. 
Dryden, 
Slowly he fails, and fczrce/y ttems the tides ; 
The preffing water pours within her fides, Di yden. 


Sca'RCENESS. 
Sch. ? ne f. [from fcarce.] 
1, Smallnefs of quantity ; not plenty; 
penury. 
Scarcity and want fhun you; 
Ceres’ bleifing fo is on you. Shak/peare. 
Raphael writes thus concerning his Galatea: to 
paint a fair one, "tis neceilary for me to fee many 
tair ones; but, becaufe there is fo great a /carcity 
of lovely women, Í am conitrained to make ufe of 
one certain idea, which I have formed in my fancy. 
Dryden. 
Corn does not rife or fall by the differences of 
more or lefs plenty of money, but by the plenty and 
Scarcity that God fends. Lecke, 
In thisgrave age, when comedies are few, 
We crave your patronage tor one that's new, 
And lct the fcarcdrefs recommend the fare. 
Addifor, 
They drink very few liquors that have rot lain in 
frefcu, infomuch that a /earcity of Snow would raite 
a mutiny at Naples. Addifon, 
2. Rarenefs; infrequency; not common- 


nefs. 
They that find fault with our ftore, fhould be 
leait willigg to reprove our fezrcity of thankigivings. 
Hooker, 
Since the value of an advantage is enhanced by its 
frarcertft, it ishatd not to give a man leave to love 
that molt which is inoit fcrviceablee Collier. 


To SCARE. v.a. [jiorare, Ital. Skinner. ] 
To. fright; to frighten ; to affright ; to 
terrify; to ftrike with fudden fear, 

They have cared away two of my beit theep, 
which, 1 fear, the wolt will fooner tind than the 
malter. Soak/peare. 

My grained af) an hundred times hath broke, 
And /ear’dthe moon with fplinters. Shuk peure. 

The noife of thy crofs-bow 
Will fare the herd, and fo my thoot is lott. 
Shuakfpeare. 

Scarecrows are fet up to keep birds from corn and 
fruit; and fome report that the head of a wolf, 
whole, dried, and hanged up in a dovehoufe, will 
Jfrare away vermin. Bacon. 

The wing of the Irii was fo grievoufly either 
galled or feared therewith, that, being itrangers, 


SCA 


and in a manner neutrals, they had neither goad 
heart to go forward, nor good liking to ftand ftill, 
nor good affurance to run away. Hayward, 
One great reafon why men's good purpoles to 
often fail, isẹ that when they arc devout, or feared, 
they thea ia the general refolve to live religiaufly- 
Calamy, 
Let wanton wives hy death be fear'd; 
Rut, to my comfort, l'in prepar'd. 


SCARECROW. ». f. { care and crow.) An 
image or clapper fet up to fright birds ; 


thence, any vain terrour. 
Vhereat the /carecrow waxed wond’rous proud, 
Through fortune of his firft edventure fair, 
And with big thundering voice revil'd him loud. 
Spenfer. 
No eye hath feen fuch frarecrows: 1°ll not march 
through Coventry with them, that's flat. 
Shak[peare. 
We muft not make a fcarecrou ofthe law, 
Setting it up to fear the birds off prey, 
And let it kcep one thape, “till cuftom make it 
Their pearch, and not their terrour, Sbat/peare. 
Many of thofe great guns, wanting powder and 
(hot, ftood but as cyphers aud fare rows, Raleigs. 
A fiarecrow fet to frighten fools away. Dryacn. 


ScalREFIKE. a f [fare and fre) A 
fright by fire ; a fire breaking vut fo as 
to raife terrour. 

The drum and trumpet, by their feveral founds, 
ferve fox many kind of advertitements ; and bells 
ferve to proclaim a fcarefire, and in fome places 
water-breaches. Helder, 


SCARF. ». /. [efcharfe, Fr.) Any thing 
that hangs loofe upon the fhoulders or 
drefs. 


The matrons flung their gloves, 
Ladies and maids their /curfs and handkerchiefs. 
Upon him as he pafs'd. Shak/{peare. 
Will you wear the garland about your neck, or 
under your arm, like a lieutenant's fears ? 


Prior. 


a Sbakfpeare. 
Iris there, with humid bow, 
Waters th’ odorous banks, that blow 
Flowers of more mingled hew 
Than her purfed fearf can thow. Ailton, 


‘Titian, in his triumph of Bacchus, having placed 
Ariadne on one of the borders of the picture, gave 
her a fiarf of a vermilion colour upon a blue drapery. 

Dryden, 

The ready nymphs receive the crying child : 
They fwath'd him with theirfcarfs. Dryden. 

My learned correfpondent writes a word ın de- 
fence ot large /carves. Spectator. 

Put on your hood and fcarf, and take your 
plealure. Suift, 

To SCARF. v. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To throw loofely on, 
My fea-gown fvar/i about me in the dark 
Grop'd I to find them out. Shak /peare. 
2. To drefs ia any loofe vefture. 
How like a younker, or a prodigal, 
The /carfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg'd and embraced by the (trumpet wind ! 
SLakjpeare. 


| 


Come, feeling night, 
Scurf up the tender cye of pitiful day. Sbak/peare, 
i Sca'Reskine a. /. [ frarf and fkin.) The 
cuticle; the epidermis; the outer fcaly 
integuments of the body. 

The fearfskiz, being uppermoft, is compofed of 
feveral lays of fmall fcales, which lie thicker accorde 
ing-as it is thicker in ove part of the body than 

ı another: betwecn thefe the excretory ducts cr the 
miliary glands of the true thin open. Cheyne. 


Scarrrica'tion. m/f. [ frarifiatio, Lat. 
fearification, Fr. trom fearify,| Incition 
of the ikin with a lancet, or fuch like 


inftrument., It is moft practifed in cup- 
ping. Quincy. 


Hippocrates tells you, that, in applying of cups, 
the fcarification ought to be made with crooked 
intruments. Arbui lor, 


SCA 


SCARIFICA'TOR. z. f. [from /carify.} 
One who icarifies. 

SCA'RIFIER. a. f. [from frarify. | 

1. He who fcarifies. 

2. The inftrument with which fcarifications 
are made, 

Jo SCA'RIFY. v. a. [ karifico, Lat. feari- 
fer, Fr.] To let blood by incifions of 
the fkin, commonly after the application 
of cupping-glafles. 

Wafhing the salts out of the efchar, and fcarify- 
ing it, I dreffed it. W ifeman. 
You quarter foul language upon me, without 


knowing whether 1 deferve to be cupped and /cari- 
fied 2t this rate, SpeGiator. 


SCA'RLET. 2. /- [efcarlate, Fr. Jcarlato, | 


Italian.] A colour compounded of red 


and yellow; cloth died with a fcarlet | Sca'turut. adj. [from fcath.] 


colour. 
If we live thus tamely, 
To be thus jaded by a piece of feurlet, 
Farewel nobility. 
As a bull 
Amid’ the circus roars; provok’d from far 
By fight of /carfet and a fanguine war. Dryden. 
Would it not be infufferable for a learned plotet- 

for, and that which his /cardet would bluth at, to 

have his authority of forty years ttanding in an in- 

fant Over-turned 2 Locke 
Sca'RLET. adj. [from the noun.] Of the 

colour of fearlet ; red tinged with yel- 


low. 


Shak/peare. 


I conjure thee, 
By her high forehead and her /carlet lip. 
Shakfpeare. 

The Chinefe, who are of an ill complexion, 
bieng olivafler, paint their chesks /ear/it. Bacon. 

The /carlet honour of your peaceful gown. 

Dryden. 
Sca’RLEYBEAN. x. f. [ fcarlet and bean. | 
A plant. 

The /cardetbean has a red hulk, and is not the 
beft to eatin the Mell, as kidneybeans; but is re- 
puted the beft to be caten in winter, when dry and 
boiled. Mortimer, 

Sca‘RLET-OAK. x. f/f. The ilex, A fpecies 
of oak. 

Sca'RMAGE. ? x. /. [from Shirmifo. Spen- 

Sca'RMOGE. Jer.) It is now pro- 
nounced by the Londoners fRirmige. 

Such cruel game my /carmages difarms 3 
Another war, and other weapons, l 
Do love, when love does give his fweet alarms. 

Spenfer. 
SCARP. wf, [farpe, Fr.| The flope on 
that fide of a ditch which is next to a for- 
tied place, and looks toward the fields. 
Did. 
SCATCH. m f. [efache, Fr.} A kind of 
horfebit for bridles. Bailey. | 
Sca'rcnes, 2. f, (chafis, Fro] Stilts to 
put the feet ia to walk in dirty places, 
Bailey, 
SCATE. ye f. { feidor, Swedith ; fit, Ilan. 
dick.] A kind of Wagon. fhoe, witha 
feel plate underneath, on which they 
flide over the ice. 
Jo SCATE. v. x. [from the noun.}] To 
lide on fcates. 
SCATE, xe f. [ /guatus, Lat.) A fih of the 
fpecies of thurnback. 
Sca'rsarous. adj. [from fatebre, Lat. | 


Abounding with fprings. Dit 
JoSCATH. w a. [yceaSan, peaSaa, 
Saxon; fchacden, Dutch.) ‘lo wafe; 


to damage ; ; todeftroy. Both che verb 
and noun are now obfolete. 
As when heaven’s iire 


Hath /car4'd che joreit oaks, or mountzin pines, 


| 


| 


SACHA: 


With finged top their Rately growth, though bare 
Stands on the blafted heath: Milton. 
ScaTH, n. /. [poead, Saxe} Wane; da- 
mage; mifchief; depopulation. Scath 
in Scotland denotes {poil or damage : as, 
he bears the /cath and the fcorn, A 
proverb. 
The ear that budded fiir is burnt and blafted, 
And all my hoped gain isturn'd to /c2zrh, Spenfer, 
He bore a {pitelul mind again{t king Edward, 
doing him all the fearh that he could, and annoying 
his territories. Spenfers 
They placed them in Rhodes, where daily doing 
great /cath to the ‘lurk, the great warrior Soliman, 
with a mighty army, fo overlaid them, that he won 
the ifland from them. Knolles. 
Still preferv’d from danger, harm, and /cutb, 
By many a fea and many an unknown thore. 
Fairfax. 
Mif- 
chievous ; deftructive. 
A babig velel was he captain of, 
For fhallow draught, and bulk unprizable, 
With which fuch /cathful grapple dic he make, 
That very evy, and the tongue of lofs, 
Cried farae and honour on him. Shak fprare. 


To SCATTER. v. a. [yczgcenan; Saxon ; 
fchatteren, Dutch. ] i 
1. To throw loofely ubout ; to fprinkle. 
Teach the glad hours to featter, as they fly, 
Soft quiet, gentle love, and endlefs joy. Prior, 
Corni an, ftill 
Voracious, fwallow’d what the liberal hand 
O! bounty fiatter’d o'er the lavage year. Thomfon. 
2. To diflipate ; to difperfe. 
A king, that fitteth i in the throne of judgment, 
Jeattereth away all evil with his eyes. Proverbs. 
Samuel came not to Gilgal, and the people were 
Jeattered {tom Saul. 1 Samuel, 
Adam by this from the cold fudden damp 
Recovering, and his fcatser’d {p’rits return'd. 
Milton, 
3. To fpread thinly. 
Why thould my mufe enlarge on Libyan fwains, 
Their /catter'd cottages and ample plains? et 
4. To befprinkle with foimething loofely 
fpread. 
Where cattle paftur’d late, now /catter’d lies 
With carcafes and arms th’ enfanguin’d field. 
Milton. 
To SCA'TTER. v. % Tobe diffipated ; to 
be difperfed. 
Sound diffufeth itfelfin rounds; butif that which 
would /earter in e@pen air be made to go into acanal, 


it gives greater force to the found. Bacon 
‘Phe fun * 

Shakes from his nooa-day throne the featrering 

clouds. Tbom for. 


Sca'TTERINGLY. adv. [from /catterizz. | 
Loofelv ; difperfedly. 

The Spaniards have here and there /cattering/y, 
upon the fea-ccalts, fet up fame towns. Abbcr. 
Thofe drops of prettinefs, /c.2tter:ngly fprinkled 
amonett the creatures, were detigned to defecate and 
exalt our conceptions, not to inveigle or detain our 
pgiligns., Boyle. 
Sca'TTERLING, 2%. /. [from featter.\— A! 


vagabond ; one that has no home or fet- 
tled habitation. An elegant word, but 
difufed. 


Such lofels and /‘atterlings cannot eafily, by any 
ordinary officer, b- gotten, when challenged for any 
fuch fact. Spenfer. 
Gathering unto him all the /carrer/ings and out- 
laws out of all the woods and mountains, :n which 
they long had lurked, he marched torth into the 
Englifh pale. Spenfer. 
Scaru/Rient. adj. [featuriens, Latin. ] 
Springing as a fountain. Dià. 
Ie ATURI'GINOUS. adj. [from /caturiga, 

Lat.) Full of dies or fountains. Dra. 

Sca'VENGER, x. /. [from yeapfan, to 
have, perhaps to weep, Sax.] A petty 
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magiftrate, whole province is to keep the 
ftreets clean? more commonly the la- 
bourer employed in removing filth. 

Since it is made a labour of the mind, as to inform 
men’s judginents,and move their affections, to refolve 
difficult places of fcripture, to decide and clear off 
controverfies, 1 cannot fee how tu be a butcher, /-2- 


venger, or any other fuch trade does at all quality 
men for this work. Souch. 


Fatting’s nature’s /cavenger. Baynard. 
Dick the fravenger, with equal grace, 
Flirts from his cart the mud in Walpole’s face. 
Swift. 
SCE'LERAT. n. f. (Fr. Medera] 
A villain; a wicked wretch. A word 
introduced unneceflarily from the French 
by a Scottifh author. 


Scelerats can by no arts flifle the cries of a 
wounded confcience. Cheyne. 


Sce'nary. x, f. [from feexe.] 
t. The appearances ot place or things. 

He mult gain a relifh ot the works of nature, and 
be converfant in the various /cemsry of a country 
lite. Addijen, 

2. The reprefentation of the place in w hich 
an action is performed. 

The progrefs ot the found, and the fevary of the 
bordering regions, are imitated from Ain. vil. on the 
founding the horn of Ale@o. Pepe. 

3. The difpotition and confecution of the 
{cenes of a play. 

To make a more perie model of a picture, is, ia 
the language of poets, to draw up the fcexary of a 
play. Dryden. 


SCENE. 2 f. [ cena, Lat. cxwn, fent, 
French. } 
sidie ae 

poetry. 

2. The general appearance of any aétion ; 
the whole contexture of objects; a dif» 
play; a feries; a regular difpofition. 

Cedar and pine, and fir and braact:ing palm, 
A fylvan fiene; and as the ranks afcend 
Shade above fhade, a woody theatre 
Of itatelieit view. 
Now prepare thee for another /cene. 
A mute frere of forrow, mixt with fear ; 
Still on the table lay the upfimth’d cheer. Dryden. 
A larger fcene ot action is difplay’d, 
And, ring heoce, a greater work is weigh’d. 


the theatre of dramatick 


Milt ga 
Ailim. 


Dryden. 
Ev'ry fev’ral place muft be 
A fene of triumph and revenge tome. Dryden. 
When riting (pring adorns the mead, 
A charming scene ot nature is difplay’d. Progen. 


Eternity ! thou pleafing, dreadful thought! 
Through what variety ot untry’d beings, 
Through what new /cenes and changes muft we 
pals ! Addifon, 
About eight miles diftance from Naples lies a 
very noble f/ceve of antiquities: what they call Vir 
il’s tomb 1s the frit. Addijon. 
Say, thepherd, fay, are thefe reflections true ? 
Or was it but the woman’s fear that drew 


This cruel /cene, unjuft to love and you? Priore 
3. Part ofa play. 
It (hall be fo my care 
To have you royally appointed, as if 
The feen: you play were mine. Sh.:k peara. 


Our author would excufe thefe youthful /cenes 
Bezotten at his entrance. Granville. 
. So much of an 2& of a play as pafles be- 
tween the fame perfons in the fame place. 
If his characters were good, 
The fcenes entire, and freed from noife and blood, 
The action great, yet circumfcribed by timc, 
The words not forc’d, but fliding into rhime, 
He thought, io hitting thele, his bufinefs done. 
Dryden 
çe The place reprefented by the ftage. 
The king is fet from London, and the “Jeene 
Is now tran{ported to Southampton. Shak/peare, 
‘The hanging of the theatre adapted to 
the play. 


6. 
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The alteration of /cers feeds and relieves the 
eye, before it be full of the fame object Bacon. 
Sc E'NICK. adj. [ /cenique, Fr. from fcene. | 
Dramatick ; theatrical. 
With /cenick virtue charm the rifing age. 
dinon ymous. 
SCENOGRA'PHICAL, adj. [oxym and yga pw, | 
Drawn in perfpective. 
SCENOGRA’PHICALLY. adv. (from fceno- 
graphical.) In perfpettive. 

If the workman be fkilled in perfpe€tive, more 
than one tace may be reprtfented in our diagram 
Scensgr aphically. , Mortimer, 

Sce’NOGRAPHY, x. f, (oxan and yew; 


Seenographie, Fr.) ‘The art of perfpeCive. | 


SCENT, ne fe [ /centir, to fmell, Fr.] 
1. The power ot fmelling ; the fmell. 

A hunted hare treads back her mazes, croffes and 
confounds her former track, and ufes all poffible 
methods todivert the fcenr. Warts. 

2. The objeét of fmel! ; odour good or bad. 

Bellman cried upon it at the meerett lofs, 

And twice to-day pick'd out the dullett fexr. 
Shakfpeare. 
The plague, they report, hath a cent of the 


fmell of a mellow apple. Bacon. 
Good /eexts do purify the brain, 
Awake the fancy, and the wits refine. Davies. 
Partake 
The feafon, prime for fwceteft /cenre and airs. 
Milton, 


Exulting, till he finds their nobler fenfe 
Their difprostion’d fpeed does recompente ; 
Then curfes his conipiring feet, whofe /cenr 
Betrays that fafety which their fwiltnefs lent. 
Denham. 
Chearful health, 
His duteous handmaid, through the air improv’d, 
With lavith hand ditfufes feenss ambrofial. Prior. 
3. Chace followed by the fmell. 
He gained the obfervations of innumerable ages, 
and travelled upon the fame /cexs into Æthiopia. 
Temple. 
To SCENT. v. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To fmell ; to perceive by the nofe. 
So fcented the grim feature, and upturn'd 
His noftrils wide into the murky air, 
Sagacious of his quarry from to far. ATilten. 
2. To perfume; or to imbue with odour 


ood or bad. 
Balm, from a filver box diftill’d around, 
Shall all bedew the roots, aod fcet the facred 
ground. Dryden, 
Actzon {pies 
His op’ning hounds, and now he hears their cries ; 
A gen’rous pack, or to maintain the chace, 
Or fouff the vapour from the fceated grafs. Addifon. 
Sce'ntTLess, edj. [from feent.] Inodor- 
ous; having no fmell, 
Sce'PTICK. wm fo See SKEPTICK. 
SCE/PTRE. xz. /. [ fceptrum, Lat. fceptre, 
Fr.] The entign of royalty born in the 


hand. 
Nor hall proud Lancafter ufurp my right, 
Nor hold the /reprre io his childith itt. Siat/peare. 
How, beft of kings, do’ft thou a fcc pire bear ! 
How, beft of poets, do’it thou laurel wear! 
But two things rare the fates had in their itore, 
And gave thee both, to thew they could no more. 
Ben Finfon. 
I fing the man who Judah’s /cepire bore 
In that right hand which held the crook before. 
Cowley. 
The parliament prefented thofe acts which were 
prepared by them to the royal /ceptre, in which were 
¿+ fome laws reltraining the extravagant power of the 
nobility. 
The court of Rome has, in other inftances, fo 
well attefted its good managery, that it is not credi- 
ble crowns and /ceptres are conferred gratis. 
Decay of Piety. 
SCE'PTRED. adj. [from /ceptre. | bearing 
a {ceptre. 
‘The freptred heralds call 


To council, in the city-gates. Afiston. 


Clarendon, 


i 
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Vo Britain's queen the frepir'd fuppfiant bends, ’ 
To her his crowns and infant race commends. 
| Tichel. 
SCHEDULE, wf. (Jchedula, Lat, fchedule, 
French. | 
1, A fmall fcroll. 

‘The fir publithed fobedules being brought to a 
grave knight, he read over an unfavory fentence or 
(wo, and delivered back the libel. Elooker. 

2, A writing additional or appendane. 
All ill, which all 
Prophets or poets fpake, and all which all 
B’ annex’d in /chedule: unto this by me, 
Fallon that man! 
3. A little inventory. 

I will give out /cbedules of my beauty: it fall 
be inventoricd, and every particle and utenfil label’d 
to my will, _ Shak fpeare. 

ScHe’MATISM. mf. [oxnmcur pes, | 

1. Combination of the afpects of heavenly 
bodies. 

2. Particular form or difpofition of a 
thing. 

Every particle of matter, whatever form or fche- 
matifm it puts on, muft in all conditions be equally 
extended, and therefore take up the fame room. 

Creech. 
SCHE'MATIST, x. / [from /cheme.]* A 
projector; one who is given to forming 
fchemes. 
SCHEME, n. /. [exime ] 
1, À plan; a combination of various 
things into one view, defign, or purpofe; 
a fyitem. 

Were our fenfes made much quicker, the ap- 
pearance and outward /cheme of things would have 
quite another face to us, and be inconfiitent with 
cur well-being. Lecke. 

We Mall never be able to give ourfelves a fatisfac- 
tory account of the divine conduct, without form- 
jog fuch a /cheme of things as thall at once take in 
time and eternity. Atterbury. 

2. A projeét; a contrivance; a defign. 

Fle forms the well-concerted /ibeme of milchief; 

*Tis fix'd, ’tis done, and both are doom'd to death. 
Rowe, 

The haughty monarch was layin? /chemes for fup- 
prefiing the ancient liberties, and removing the an- 
cient boundaries of kingdoms. Atterbury. 

The ftoical /-beme of fupplying eur wants by lop- 
ping off our defires, is like cutting off our feet when 
we want fhoes. Swift. 

3. A reprefentation of the afpetts of the 
celeftial bodies; any lineal or mathema- 
tical diagram. 

It hath embroiled aftrology in the erection of 
Schemes, and the judgment of death and difeafes. 

Brown. 


Donne. 


Itis a fcheime and face of heaven, 

As th’ afpects are difpofed this even. Hudibras. 

ScHe’ MER. ve /. [from jcheme.] A projec- 
tor; a contriver. 

Scne'sis, x. /. foxtrig ] A habitude; 
ftate of any thing with refpeét to other 
things, 

If that mind which has exifting in itfelf from all 
eternity all the fimple eilences of things, and confe- 
quently all their poflible /chefes or habitudes, fhould 
ever change, there @ould arife a new /c4cfs in the 
mind, which is contrary tothe fuppofition. Norris, 

SCHISM. z. f. [exiowe ; /chifme, Fr] A 
feparation or divifion in the church of 
God. 

Set bounds to our paffions by reafon, to our er- 
rours by truth, and to our fcbifins by charity. 

King Charles 

Oppofe febifms by unity, hypocrify by fober piety, 
and dt bauchery by temperance. Spratt. 

When a fchif/m is once fpread, there grows at 
length a difpute which are the {chifmaticks: in the 
fenfe of the law the /chi/m lies on that fide which 
oppofes itfelf to the religion of the ttate. = Stes/r. 

SCHISMA'TICAL, Adv., [ fchifmatigue, Fr 


from /ehifmatick, | Implying fchifm prac, 
tifing fchifm. 

By thefe tumults all factions, feditions, and f bif- 
matical propofals againit government, eccletiaftical 
and civil, muft be backed. King Charles. 

Here bare anathemas fall but like fo many ¿rura 
fulmina upon the obftinate and fchifmatical, who 
are like to think themfelvas firewdly hurt by being 
cut off iror that body which they cliufe not to be of, 
and fo being punifhed into a quiet enjoyment oftheir 
beloved fepaiation. South. 

SCHISMA'TICALLY. adv, [from /chifma- 
tical.| In a fchifmatical manner. 

SCHI'SMATICK. x: [from /chifoz.] One 
who feparates from the true church. 

No kpown heretick nor fchifmatick fhould be 
fuffered to go into thofe countries. Bacon. 

Thus you behold the /chi/maricks bravado's 
Wild fpeaks in fquibs, and Calamy in granado’s. 

Butler, 

The fcbi/maticks united in a folemn league and 
covenant to alter the whole fyftem of fpiritual goe 
vernment. Sift. 

To ScHIS'MATIZE. v. a. [from /chifm.] 
To commit the crime of f{chifm; to 
make a breach in the communion of the 
church. 

SCHO'LAR, x. f. [ febolaris, Lat, Ecolier, 
French. | 

1. One who learns of a mafter; a difciple. 

Many times that which deferveth approbation 
would hardly find favour, if they which propofe it 
were not to profefs themfelyes /chofars, and tole 


lowers of the aatients. Hooker. 
The fcsolars of the Stagyrite, 

Who for the old opinion fight, 

Would make their modern friends confefs 

The diff’rence but from more to lefs, Priore 


2. A man of letters. 

This fame fch:/ar’s fate, Yes angufla dumi, hine 
ders the promoting of learning. Wilkins. 

To watch occafions to correct others in their 
difcourfe, and not flip any opportunity of thewing 
their talents, /cAodars are molt blamed for. Lockea 

3. A pedant; a man of books, 

To fpend too much time in ftudies, is floth; to 
make judgment wholly by their rules, is the humour 
of a /cholar : they perfect nature, and are perfeted 
by experience. Bacon. 

4, One who has a lettered education. 

My coufin William is become a good /cholur è 

he is at Oxford till, is he not? Shakjpearer 
ScHo'LarsHiP. 2. f. [from /cholar. | 
1, Learning; literature; knowledge. 

It pitied my very heart to think that a man of 
my matter’s underftanding, and great /chclar/hip, 
who had a book of his own in print, thould talk to 
outrageoully, Pope, 

2. Literary education. 

This place thould be f{chool and univerfity, not 

needing a remove to any other houfe of /cholarfbipe 
Milton. 


3. Exhibition or maintenance for a fcholar. 

Ainfworth, 

ScHoLa'sTICAL, adj. [ fcholafticus, Lat. } 
Belonging to a fcholar or fchool. 

SCHOLA'STICALLY. adv. [from fekolaf- 

tick, | According to the niceties or method 

of the fchools. 
No moralifts or cafuifts, that treat feocluficrly 


of juftice, but treat of gratitude, under that general 
head, as a part of it. South. 


SCHOLA'STICK. adj. [from fcholzy Lat. 
Scholaftique, French. } 
1. Pertaining to the fchool; practifed in 
fchools. 
1 would render this intelligible to every rational 
mao, however little verled in /cboduftic learning. 
Digb w 
Scholaftic education, like a trade, does fo fixa th 
in a particular way, thar he is not ft to judge of any 
thing that lies out of that way. kr re? 
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3. Befitting the fchool; fuitable to the 
fchool; pedantick ; needlefly fubtle. 
The favour of propofine there, in convenient fort, 
whatfoever ye ean object, which thing I have known 
them to grant, of /cholajlick courtefy unto rangers, 
r.éver hath nor ever will be denied you. Hooker. 
Sir Francis Bacon was wont to fay, that thole 
who left ufetul {tudies for ufelefs fcholaffick fpecula- 
tions, were like the Olympick gamefters, who ab- 
ftsined from necetfary labours, that they might be 
fit for fuch as were not fo Bacon. 
Roth fides charge the other with idolatry, and that 
is a Matter of confcience, and not a f holuffict 
nicety. Stilling fleet. 
Scro'ttast. 2 f. [ fcboliafie, Fr. /cho- 
fates, Lat.] A writer of explanatory 


notes. , i 
The title of this fatyr, in fome ancient manu- 
fcripts, was the reproach of idlenefs; though in 
others of the feholia/is, ‘tis inicribed againft the 
luxury of the rich. Diyden. 
What Gellius or Stobus conk'd before, 
Or chew'd by blind old /cholit/es o'er and o'er. 
Pope. 
SCHO'LION, Vu. / fLat.] A note; an 


SCHO'LIUM., ( explanatory obfervation. 
Hereunto have I added acertain glofs or fcholinm, 
for the expolition of old words, and harder phrafes, 
which manner of glotiing and commenting will 
feem range in our language. Sperfer. 
Some caft all their metaphyfical and moral learn- 
ing into the method of mathematicians, and bring 
every thing relating to thofe abftra&ted or practical 
{ciences under theorems, problems, poltulates, /cbo- 
liums, and corollaries. Watts. 
ScHo'Ly. z. f. [ fcholie, Fr. holinum, Lat. | 
An explanatory note. This word, with 
the verb following, is, l fancy, peculiar 
to the learned Hooker. 

He therefore, which made us to live, hath alfo 
taught us to pray, tothe end, that {peaking unto 
the Father in the Son’s own prefcript form, without 
Scholy or glofs of ours, we may be fure that we utter 
nothing which God will deny. Hooker, 

That /choly had need of a very favourable reader, 
and a tractable, that should think it plain conttruc- 
tion, when to be commanded to the word, and 
grounded upon the word, are made all one. Hooker. 

JoScuo'Ly. v. n. [from the noun.) To 


write expofitions. 
The preacher (hould want a text, whereupon to 
fchely. Hecker. 
SCHOOL. ». /. [ febola, Lat. école, Fr. ] 
1. A houfe of difcipline and inttruétion, 
Their age the fame, their inclinations too, 
And bred together in one /eboo! they grew. Dry.tew, 
2. A place of literary education; an uni- 
verfity. 
My end being private, I have not expreffed my 
Ponceptions in the language of the /ehoc/s, Digby. 
Writers on that fubject have turned it into a com- 
pofition of hard wards, trifles, and fubtilties, for the 
mere ufe of the feboo/s, and that only to amufe 
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men with empty founds. Watts, 
3- A ftate of inftru€tion. 
The calf breed tothe rural trade, 
Set him betimes to /cdso/, and let him be 
Inftructed there in rules of hutbandry. Dryden, 


4. Syitem of doctrine as delivered by par- | 
ticular teachers. 
No craz’d brain could ever yet propound, 
Touching the foul, fo vain and fond a thought; 
But fome amung thefe malters have been found, 
Which in their fedools the feli-iame thing had 
taught. Davies. 
Let no man be lefs confident ia his faith, con- 
cerning the great bleffings God defigns in thet divine 
miylteries, by reafon ot any diiterence in the feveral 
Sthools of chriftians, concerning the confequent 
bleifings thereof, Taylor. 
g. The age of the church, and form of 
theology fucceeding that of the fathers ; | 
fo called, becaufe this imode of treating ! 
religion arofe from the uleot academical | 
difputations, 
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The firt principles of chriftian religion fhou'd 
not be farced with /c4oc/ points and private tenets 
Sanderjon. 
A man may find an infinite number of propofi- 
tions in books of metaphyficks, /cAcu/ divinity, and 
natural philofophy, and know as little of God, 
fpirits, or bodies, as he did before. Locke. 
To SCHOOL. v. a. | from the noun. } 
re To inftruét; to train. 
Una her befought to he fo good 
As in her virtuous rules to fehoo/ her knight. 
Fairy Queen. 
He’s gentle, never /chool’d, and yet learned. 
Shak/peare. 
to tutor. 


ee 


2. To teach with fuperiority ; 
You fhall go with me; 
I have fome private /chooling tor you both. Shak/p. 
Coufin, /chool yourfelf; but lor your hufband, 
He’s noble, wife, judicious. Sbuk/peare. 
School your child, 
And afk why God’s anointed he revil’d. Dryden. 
LE this be Schocling, "tis well for the confiderer : 
I'{l engage that no adverlary of his Mall in this 
fenfe ever fchoo/ him. Atterbury. 
Scuo'oLgoy. 2. f/f. [/chool and boy.) A 
boy that is in his rudiments at {chool. 
Schoo/bays tears take up 
The glafles of my fight. Shal/peare. 
He grins, fmacks, fhrugs, and fuch an itch endurcs, 
As ’prentices or {choolhoys, which do know 
Of fome gay fport abroad, yet dare not go, Donve. 
Once he had heard a /choolboy tell, 
How Semele of mortat race 
By thunder died. Swift, 
SCHOOLDAY. x. /. [ /-Aool and day.] Age 
in which youth is fent to fchool. 
Is all forgot ? 
All /chooldays friend{hip, childhood, innocence ? 
Shak[peare, 


ScHoloLFELLow. » /.[ /chool and fellow. ] 


One bred at the fame fchool. 

Thy flatt’ring method on the youth purfue; 
fJoin’d with his /.baolfelletus by two and two : 
Perfuade them firft to lead an empty wheel, 

In leagth of tme produce the lab’ring yoke. 
Dryden, 

The emulation of /choolfediows often puts life 

and induftry into young lads. Locke. 
ScHo/oLtHouse. x. /. [fchool and hou/e.] 
Houfe of difcipline and inftruction. 
Fair Una gan Fidelia fair requett, 
To have her knight unto her /edoolhow/e plac’d. 
Spenfer. 
ScHo'oLMAN, 2. f. [ /chool and man. | 
r. One verfed in the niceties and fubulties 
of academical difputation. 

The king, though no good fehoslmram, converted 
one of them by difpute. Bacon. 

Unlearn’d, he knew no /chsolmran’s fubtle are ; 
No language, but the language of the heart. Pope. 

2. A writer of fchoJaflick divinity or phi- 
Jofophy. 

if a man’s wit be not apt to diftinguifh or find 

ditterences, let him ftudy the fchoolmen. Bacon. 

To fchoodlmen I bequeath my doubtiulnefs, 

My ficknefs to phyficians. Danne. 
Men of nice palates could not relih Ariftotle, as 
he was dre(t up by the /choo/men. Baker, 
Let fubtle fchao/mes teach thefe friends to fight, 
More ttudious to divide than to unite. Pope. 
SCROOLMA'STER. x. AF /chool and ma/fler. | 
One who prefides and teaches ina fenool. 
I, thy /choolmaf?:r, have made thee more profit 
Than other princes can, that have more time 
For vainer hours, and tutors not fo careful Sbak/p. 
Adrian vi. was fome time /cboclmifer to Charles v. 
Knolles 
The ancient fophifts and rhetoriciars dived ‘all 
they were an hundred years old; aid fosikewife 
did many of the grammarians and /choodmrflers, as 
Orbilius. Bacon. 
A father may fee his children taught, though he 
himfelt does not turn /cboolma/fer. South. 


SCHO/OLMISTRESS. 2. f. { /ehool and mif- 


trefs.} A woman who governs a fchool. 
Such precepts 1 have {elected from the mok con- 
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fiderable which we have from matuse, that exact 


boolmi fires. Dryden. 
f My A Bcalmifiref, uke a vixen Turk, 
Maintains her lazy hufband by our work. Gay. 


SCHREIGHT. x. f. [turdus vifcivorus.| A 
fih. Ainfworth, 


SCI'AGRAPHY. % fe [ feiagraphe, Fr. 
orierypapiee. | 


! p. [In architeture?] The profile or feétion 


of a building, to fhow the infide thereof. 
Bailey, 
2. [In aftronomy.} The art of finding the 
hour of the day or night by the fhadaw 
of the fun, moon, or ftars. Bailey. 
ScrATHERICAL. ladj. [ fciaterique, Fr, 
ScilatTHERICK. § cxinbapixG-, |Belong- 
ing to a fundial. Dict. 
There were a!fo, irom great antiquity, felushe - 
rical or fun dials by the thadow of a ttile or gnomon 
denoting the hours; an invention afcribed unto 
Anaxamines by Pliny. brown. 
SCIA‘VICA. V2. 4. [ feiatique, Fr. ifehra- 
SCIA’TICK. ( dica paffs, Lat.] The 
hip gout. 
Which of your hips has the moft profound /ciurica? 
Shak/peure, 
Thou cold feratica, 
Cripple our fenators, that their limbs may halt 
As lamely as their manners. Shak/pearce 
The Scythians, ufing continual riding, were ge- 
nerally molelled with the /ciutica, or hip gout. 
YOUN 
Rack'd with /ciatic#, martyr'd with the ftone, 
Will any mortal let himfelt alone ? Pope. 


Scrafricac. adj. [from fratica.) Afflitt- 


ing the hip. 
In obftinate fciatica/ pains, bliftering and caute- 
ries have been found effectual. Arbuthnot. 


SCVENCE, x2. f. [fcience, Fr. feientia, 


Latin. ] 
1. Knowledge. 

If we conceive Ged's fight or /c‘ewce, before the 
creation, to be extended to all and every partof the 
world, feeing every thing as it is, his prefcience or 
forefight of any action of mine, or rather his /cience 
or fight from all eternity, lays no neceftity on any 
thing to come to pafs, more than my feeing the fun 
move hath to do in the moving of it. Hammond, 

The indifputable mathematicks, the only /ciexce 
heaven hath yet vouchfafed humanity, have but lew 
votaries among the flaves of the Staginte. Glanvilie. 

2, Certainty grounded on demonttration. 

So you arrive at truth, though not at /cience. 

; Berkley. 
3. Artattained by precepts, or built on 
principles, 

Science perles genius, and moderates the fury of 
the fancy which cannot contain atlelf within the 
bounds of realon,  — Dryden. 

4. Any art or fpecies of knowledge. 

No feierce doth make known the firit principles 
whereon it buildeth; but they are always taken as 
plain and manifeft in themfelves, or as proved and 
granted already, fome former knowledge having 
made them evident. Hooker. 

Whatfoever we may learn of them, we only ate 
tain according to the manner of natural /cicnces, 
which mere difcourfe of wit and realon fndeth out, 

Hovkere 
I prefent you with a man 
Cunning in mufick and the mathematicks, 
Ta toftruct her fully in thofe feiences. Sbak/peares 
5e Ong, of the feven liberal arts, grammar, 
rhetorick, logick, arithmeticn, mufick, 
eeometry, atronomy. : 

Good fenfe, which only is the gift cf heaven, 

And, though no frie.rce, fairly worth the feven. 
Pepe. 
SCIE'NTIAL. adj, [from feicnce.] Proe 
ducing fcience, 
From the tree her Aep (he turn’d ; 
But firt low reverence done, as to the pow’r 
Lhat dwelt withing whole prefeace had inlus’s 
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Ynte the plant /Jentiad fap, deriv’d 

From nectar, dnak of godi. Mirton. 
SCInNTI'FICAL., | adj. [ fcientifique, Fr. 
Screnti'ricx. $ jentia and facio, 

Latin.) Producing. demanftrative know- 

ledge ; producing certainty. 

Natural philefophy proceeding from fettled prin- 
ciples, therein is expected + fatisfaétion from /cirn- 
tfrcal progrethions, and fuch as beget a fure or ra- 
tional be Met. Brown. 

Nowhere are there mare quick, inventive, and 
penetrating capacities, traught with all kiad ot /ci- 
ent firal know'e-ge. flexed. 

Noman, who firft trafficks into a forcign conntry, 
bas any feiertifick evidence that there is fuch a 
country, but by report, which can produce no more 
than a moral certainty; that is, a very high pro- 
babihty, sod fuch as there can be no realon to ex- 
cept againit. South, 

The fyftems of mtural philofophy that have ob- 
taincd, are to be read more to know the hypothefes, 
than with hopes to gain there a comprchenfive, 
Jriertifical, and fatisfactory knowledge of the works 
of mature. Locke. 

SCIENTIFICALLY, adv. [from fcrentifi- 
cal.) In fuch a manner as to produce 
knowledge. 

Sometimes it refs upon te(timony, becaufe it is 
eafier to bcheve than to be fciexrificaiiy intructed. 

Locke, 
SCIATA R, wi- of. {see Cimeren.| A 
fhort {word with a convex edge. 

l'Il heat his blood with Greekith wine to-night, 
Which with my fcimitar L'I cool to-merrow. 

Shalfoeare. 
Sctnk. n. j Acalt calf. dinfevorth, In 
Scotland and in London they call it 


fink. 
Jo SCINTIVLLATE. w. n. [/cintillo, 
Lat.] To fparkle ; to emit fparks. 
SCINTILLA'TION, n. f. [ feintillatio, Lat. 
from fcintillate.| The att of fparkling ; 
fparks emitted, 

Thele /cintillations are not the accenfion of the 
air upon the collifion of two lard bodies, but rather 
the inflam mable ethuences difcharged from the bodies 
collided. Brown. 

He faith the planets /cintid/ation is not feen, be- 
caufe of their propinquity. Glanville. 

Scrfouisy. ue f. | fesolus, Lat.] One who 
knows many things fuperficially. 

*Twas this vain idolizing of authors which gave j 
birth to that filly vanity of impertinent citations =! 
thefe ridiculous fooleries tignify nothing to the more 
generous difcerners, but the pedantry of the atfectcd 
friolifis. Glanville. 

Thefe paffages were enough to humble the pre- 
fumption of our modern /ic//ffs, it their pride were 
not as great as their ignorance. Temple. 

Sci'ocous. adj. (| feialus, Lat.) Superfi- 
cially or impertectly knowing. Not 
ufed. 

] could with thefe fiiclous zelotifts had more 
judgment joined with their zeal. Howci. 

SCI'OMACHY. xe f- [ [ckiamachie, French ; 
exu and ways] Battle with a fhadow, 
This thould be written /Liamachy. 

To avoid this /eiomachy, or imaginary combat 
of words, let me know, fir, what you mean by the 
name of tyrant? Cowley. 

Scion. n. fi (fcin, Fr.] A fall twig 
taken from one tree to be ingrafted into 
another. 

Sweet maid, we inarry 
A gentle feion to the wildeft ttock ; 
And make conceive a bark of bafer kind 
By bud of-nobler race. Shak{peare. 

March is drawn, in his left hand bloffoms, and 
{cious upon his arm. Peacham. 

The fcions are bet of an old tree. Mortimer. 
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itis fent, why execution of a judgment 
paled fhould not be made. ‘This writ is 
not granted before a year anda day is 
paffed after the judgment given. Cowl. 

Scrrrvosiry. x f. [from scirrhous.) An 
induration of the glands. 


T'he difficulty of breathing, occafioned by /cirrbo- | 
fites of the glands, is not ta be cured. Arduthact. | 


SCPRRHOUS. adj. ffrom ji irrhus. | Having 
a gland indurated ; confifting of a gland | 
indurated. 

How they are to be treated when they are Rrumous, 
Acirvhous, ov cancerous, you may fee. Wifeman. 

SewReuus, wf. [ /cirrbe, French. This 
fhould be written /Wrrbus, not merely 
becaufe it comes from exipfos, but be- 
caufe ¢ in Engli has before e and ¢ the 
found of /. See Skerricx.) An indu- 
rated gland. 

Any of thefe three may degenerate into a /cirrhus, 
and that fcirrbus into a cancer. Wijeman. 

SCI'SSIBLE, adj. [from /cifus, Lat.) Capa- 
ble of being divided fmoothly by a fharp 
edge. 

The differences of imprefible and notimpreftible, 


Sifible and not Jeiffible, and many cther pallions of 
matter, are plebeian notions. Bacon, 


SCI'SSILR. adj, [fctfile, Fr. feifrlis, Lat.) 
Capable of being cut or divided {moothly 
by a fharp edge. 

Animal fat is a fort of amphibious fubftance, 
feifite like afolid, and refolvable by heat. 

Arbuthnot. 

Sci'ss1On. x. fe [ feiffon, Fr. fciffio, Lat.] 
The act of cutting. 

Nerves may be wounded by /cijion or pundture : 
the former way they are ufually cut through, and 
wholly ceafe from aétion. Wifenan, 

Sci’ssor.  f. [This word is vartoully 

written, as itis fuppofed to be derived 
by different writers; of whom fome 
write cifors, from cedo, Or incido; others 
feiffors, from /cindo; and fome Cars, 
cizars, Of feifars, from cifeaux, French. } 
A {mall pair of fheers, or blades move- 
able on a pivot, and intercepting the 
thing to he cut. 

His beard they have fing’d off with brands of fire ; 
Andever, as it blaz’d, they threw on him 
Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair ; 
My mafter preaches patience to him, and the while 
His man with /ei//ars nicks him for a fool. Shakj/p. 

Wanthg the fei//urs, with thefe hands I'll tear, 
If that obftruct my flight, this load of hair. Prior, 

When the lawyers and tradefmen brought extra- 
vagant bills, fir Roger wore a pair of /ci//ars in his 
pocket, with which he would fnip a quarter of a 
yard off nicely. Arbuthnet, 

Sci'ssureE. ». f. [ /ciffum, Lat.] A crack; 
arent; a fiflure. 

The breach feems like the /cif/ures and ruptures 
of anearthquake, and threatens to fwallow all that 
attempt to clofe it, and referves its cure only for 
omnipotence. Decay of Piety. 

SCLERO'TICK. adj. [ felerotique, trench ; 
ozis.) Hard: an epithet of one of 
the coats of the eye. 

The ligaments obferved in the infide of the fc/ero. 
rick tunicles of the eye, ferve inftead of a mufcle, 
by their contraction, toalter she-figure of the eye. 

Ray on the Creation, 

SCLERO'TICKS. x. f. [from the adjective. } 
Medicines which harden and confolidate 
the parts they are applied to. Quincy. 

ToScoar. w.a. Vo ftopa wheel by 

To ScoTcu. § putting a ftone or piece of 
wood under it before. Bailey. 


SCIRE FA'CITAS. n. J} {Latin.] A writ | To SCOFF. w. n. [ fcheppex, Dutch.] To 


judicial, in Jaw, moit commonly to calla 


man to fhcw caufe unto the court whence 
i 


treat with infolent ridicule; to treat with 
contumelious language : with gz, 


SCO 


Of two noblemen of the welt of England, the ane 
was given to fio, but kept ever royal cheer in his 
houfe; the other would afk of thefe that had been 
at his table, Tell truly, was there never a flout or 
dry blow given ? Bacon. 

‘There is no greater argument of a light and ine 
confidcrate perfon, than prophanely to scoff at reli- 
gion. vi illot for. 

Such is love, 
And fuch the Jaws of his fantaftick empire, 
Fhe wanton boy delights to bend the mighty, 
And /coffs atthe vain wifdom of the wile. Rowe. 
Scorr. n. f, {from the verb.] Contemp. 
tuous ridicule; exprethon of feorn ; con- 
tumelious language. 

Our anfwer therefore to their reafons is, na; te 
their /coffs, nothing. Ho-ter, 

With /coffs and fcorns, and contumelious taunts, 
In open market-place produc’d they me. Sbakip. 

How could men furrender up their reafon to 
flattery, more abufive and reproachful than the m:deft 
Jcoffs and the fharpett tavectives 2 Sand. 

Same little fouls, that have got afmattering of 
aflronomy or chemiftry, for want of a due acquaint- 
ance with other fciences, make a fccf at them all 
in comparifon of their favourite feience. Watts, 

Sco'FFER. 2. f. [from feoff.] Infolent 
ridiculer ; faucy fcorner; contumelious 
reproacher. 

Sell when you can; you are not for all markets: 
Cry the man mercy, love him, take his offer; 

Foul is the molt foul, being found to be a feoffer, 
Sbakfpeare, 

Divers have Herded themfelves among thefe 
profane coffers, not that they are convinced by their 
reafons, but terrified by their. contumelies, 

Government of the Tongue. 

Confider what the apoitle tells thefe Jccffers they 
were ignorant of; not that there was a deluge, but 
he tells them that they were ignorant that the 
heavens and the earth of old werc fo and fo conftie 
tuted. Burnet, 

Sco'FFINGLY. adv. [from feofing.| In 
contempt ; in ridicule. 

Ariftotle applied this hemiltick f/coffing/y to the 
fycophants at Athens. Brocme. 

To Scotp. œ. 2. [ feholden, Dutch.} To 
quarrel clamoroufly and rudely, 

Pardon me, ’tis the firft time that ever 
I’m forc’d to /cold. Shak/peare. 

Theme as famous for a /colding tongue, 
As th Otter is for beauteous modetty. Sbah/peare. 

They attacked me, fome with piteous moans, 
others grinning and only fhewing their teeth, others 
ranting, and others feo/ding and reviling, Stilling fle 

For gods, we are by Homer told, 

Can inceleitial language cold, Swift. 

Scolding and curling are her common converla- 
tion. Swift. 

Scoip, x. f. [from the verb.} A clamo- 
rous, rude, mean, low, foul-mouthed 
woman. 

A threw in domeftick life is now become a fold 
in politicks. Addi jons 

Sun-burnt matrons mending old nets; 

Now finging hrill, and feolding oft between; 
Sec/ds anfwer foul-mouth'd fco/ds. Sifr. 


SCOLOPE'NDRA, 2. fe [/colopendre, Fr. 
gnorore:dpe, | 

1. A fort of venomous ferpent. 

2. [ feolopendrium, Lat.] An herb, Adfer 

Scom™. n.f. [perhaps from /comma, Lat. | 
A buffoon. A word out of ufe, and 
unworthy of revival. 

The fcomms, or buffoons, of quality are wolvith 
in converfation. L’ Efirange. 

Sconce. wf. [ fchantz, German. | 
te A forts; a bulwark. 

Such fellows are perfect in the great commanders 
namcs, and they will learn you by rote where Jervicea 
were done; at fuch and luch a feowee, at fuch a 
breach. Shaf'peare, 

2. The head: perhaps as being the acra 
polis, or citadel, of the body. A low word. 

Why docs he fuffer this rude knaye now to kao & 

Z 
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him about the fonce with a dirty hovel, and will 
not tell him of his action of battery? = Shak/peare. 


3. A penfile candleftick, generally with a 

looking-glafs to refleét the light. 
Golden /conces hang upon the walls, 

To light the co'tly fuppers and the balls. Dryden. 
Triumphant Umbriel, on a feence’s height, 
Clapp’ his glad wings, and fat to view the fight. 

Pope. 
Put candles into fconces. Swift. 

4. A mulét, or fine, 

Jo SCONCE., v. a, [A word ufed in the 
univerfities, and derived plaufibly by 
Skinner, whofe etymologies are generally 
rational, from /conce, as it fignihes the 
head; to /cowe being to fix a fine on 
any one’s head. } To mulct; to fine. 
A low word, which ought not to be 
retained. 

Scoor. n. / | fchoepe, Dutch.] _ 

1. A kind of large ladle; a veffel with a 
Jong handle ufed to throw out liquor. 
They turn upfide down hops on malt-kilns, when 
almoit dry, with a /cnop. iVIo» timer. 

2. A chirurgeon’s intrument. 

Endeavour with thy /co2py or fingers, to force the 
ftone outwards. _ Sharp. 

3. A fwecp; a ftroke, Perhaps it fhould 
be /woop. | 

O hell-kite ! 
What, all my pretty chickens and their dam 
At one feil frocp ! Shakfpeare. 
Jo ScooP. v. a. { fchocpen, Dutch. ] 
1. To lade out. 
As by the brook he ftood, 
He /coop’d the water from the cryftal flood. Dryd. 

2. This word feems to have®ot been under- 

ftood by Thom/fan. 
Melted Alpine fpows 
The mountain cifterns fill, thofe ample ores 
Of water fcosp’d among the hollow rocks. Thom/on. 
3. To empty by lading. 
If fome penurious fource by chance appear’d 
Scanty of waters, when you fcnop`d it dry, 
And offer'd the full helmer up to Cato, 
Did he not dath th’ untalted moifture from him ? 
Addifon. 

4. To carry off, fo as to leaveghe place 

hollow. 


A {pectator would think this circular mount had 

been aQlually /cooped out of that hollow fpace. 

SpeGatar, 

Her fore-feet are broad, that fhe may /ccop away 

much earth at a time. Addifon, 
To his fingle eye, that in his forehead glar'd 

Like a full moon, ora broad burnith’d field, 

A forky ftaff we dext’roufly apolied, 

Which, in the {paciousfocket turning round, 

Scoopt out the big round jelly from its orb. Aaii 

. To cut into hollownefs yr depth. 
Whatever partof the arbour they /evep in, it has 

an influence on all the re ; tor the feaimmediately 

works the whole bottom toa level. Addifon. 
Thole carbuncles the Indians will /ea2p, fo as to 

hold above a pint. Arbuthnot. 
It much conduces hew to feare 

The little race of birds, that hop 

From {pray to tpray, feooping ibe coflielt fruit, 

Jatatiate, undifturb’d, Philips. 

The genius of the place 
Or helps th’ ambitious hill the neav'n to feale, 
Or fecops in circling theatres the wale. Pepe. 


Sco‘orer. 2. fe [trom /coop | One who 
{coops. 
Scope. x. fi [ feopus, Latin. } 
3. Aim; intention; drift. 
Your /cope is as mine own, 
So to entorce or qualify the laws, 
As to your foul feems good. Shatfpeare, 
His comiog hither hath no farther fecpe 
"Shan for his lineal royalties, and to beg 
{nteanchifement immediate on his knees. Sbak/p 
Bad the whole /ecpe ot the author been aniwer- 
able ty his ule, be would havc only undertaken t 
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prove what every man is convinced of; but the drift 

of the pamphlet 13 to (tir up our Compaffion towards 

the rebels. Addi for. 
2. Thing aimed at; mark; final end. 

The cope of all their pleading againft man’s 
authority is to overthrow fuch laws and conftitutions 
in the church, as, depending thereupon, if they 
fliould therefore he taken away, would leave neither 
face nor memory of church to continue long in the 
world. Hooker 

Now was time 
To aim their counfels to the faireft fcope. Hub Ta. 

We fhould impute the war to the fespe at which it 
aimeth. Raleigh. 

He, in what he counfels, and in what excels, 
Mittruftful, grounds his courage on defpzir 
And utter diffalution, as the /cope 
OF all his aim. 4 Milton 

3. Roon ; {pace ; amplitude of intellectual | 

View. | 

An heroick poet is not tied to a bare reprefentation | 
of what is true, hut that he might let himfelf loofe | 
to vifionary ohjes, which may give him a freer | 

feope for imagination. Dry ter. | 

Thefe theorems being admitted into opticks, ifere 
would be /rope enough of handling that fcience 
voluminou!ly, after a new manner; not only by 
teaching thofe things which tend tothe perfeétion of 
vifion, but alfo by determining mathematically all 
kinds of phenomena of colours which ceuld be 
produced by refraction, Newton. 

4. Liberty ; freedom from reftraint. 

If this conftrain them to grant that their axiom is 
not to take any place, fave in thofe things only 
where the church hath larger foope, it refteth that 
they fearch out fome {tronger realon. Hsoker. 

Ah, cut my lace afunder, 
That my pent heart may have fome /cope to beat, 
Or elfe I fwoon with this dead killing news. 
Shak/peare. 
s. Liberty beyond juft limits; licence. 

Sith ’twas my fault togive the people cape, 
*Twould be my tyranny to ttrike and gall then 
For what I bid them do. Shar/peare. 

Being moody, give him line and fepe, 
Till that his paffions, like a whale on ground, 
Confound themfelves with working. Shakfpeare. 
6. A& of riot; fally. 

As furfeit isthe father of much faft, 
So every jtope, by the immoderate ufe, 
Turns to reltraint. 

7. Extended quantity. 

The fcopes of land granted to the Arit adventurers 
were too large, and the liberties and royalties were 
too great for fubjects. Davis. 

S.: Itis out of ule, except in the firft three 
f{enfes. 

Sco/rutous. ad. [ pulfus, Lat.) Full 
of rocks. Dia 

SCORBU'TICAL. } ad. [ feorbutique, Fr. 

SCORBU TICK. from fcarbutus, Lat. | 

Difeafed with the feurvy. 

A perfan about forty, of a full and frorbutical 
body, having broke her fkin, endeavoured the curing 
of it; but obferving the ulcer fanious, I propofed 
digeftion. Wiijeman, 

Violent purging hurts fcorburick conftitutions ; 
lenitive fubftances relieve. Arbuth ut. 

SCORBU TICALLY. adv. {from fcorbutical. | 

With tendency to the fcurvy; in the 
fcurvy. 

A woman of forty, /corbutically and hydropically 
affected, having a fordid ulcer, put heifelf into mv 
hand. Wifeman 

Scorce. s. f- This word is ufed by Spenf-r 
for difcourfe, or power ot reafons in 
imitation perhaps of the Italians. 

Lively vigour refted in his mind, 
And recompens’d him with a better feorce ; 
Weak body well is chang'’d for mind’s redoubled 
force. Luiry Queen 

To SCORCH, v. a. [pconened, Saxon, 
burnt. ] 

. To burn fuperfcially. 
Five foorchet us frolty weather. 


Shakfpeare. 


Bacon 


a 


See 


The ladies gafp’d, and fcarcely could refpire 3 
The breath they drew no longer aii but fire: 
The fainty knights were /corch’2, Dryder, 
2. Yo burn. 
Power was given to fcor.b men with fire. 
Revelations, 
The fame that left thee by the cooling ftream, 
Safe from fun’s heat, but /csrrb’a with beauts’! 
beam. Fairfax. 
You iook with fuch contempt on pain, 
That languifhing you conquer more ; 
So lightnings which in orms appear 
Seerch more than when the fkies are clear. JF aller. 
The fame beams that Mhine, fe-rch too, Souihe 
I rava, 
And, bke a giddy bird in dead of night, 
Fly round the fire that feorches me to death, 
Dryden, 
He, from whom the nations fhould reccive 
Juttice and freedom, lives himfelf a flave; 
Tortur’d by cruel change of wild defires, 
Laih'é by mad rage, and fcurch'd by brutal fires. 
Prior. 
To Scorch. v. ne To burn fuperficially ; 
to be dried up. 
«  Thefwarthy Africans complain 
To fee the chariot of the fua 
So nigh their /corching country tun. Rofcommar. 
The love was made in autumn, and the hunting 
followed properly when the heats of that /corching 
country were declining. Dryden. 
Scatter a little mungy ftraw or fern amongft your 
feedlings, to prevent the roots from feorching, and to 
receive the moifture that falls. Mortimer. 
ScorcHING Fennel. n. f. A plant. 


SCO'RDIUM. n. f. | Latin.) An herb. 
4Ainfworth, 
SCORE. w. f. [ kara, Iflandick; a mark, 


cut, or notch. | 


t. A notch, or long incifion. 
Our forefathers had no other books but the /core 
and the tally; thou haft cauled printing to be ufed. 
Shakfpeare. 
2. A line drawn. y 
3. An account which, when writing was 
lefs common, was kept by marks on 
tallies, or hy lines of chalk. 
He’s worth no more: 
They fay he parted well and paid his feore. Shal/, 
Does not the air teed the tame? And does not 
the flame warm an l enlighten the air? Does not the 
earth quit/cores with all the elements, in the fruits 
that ifue froin it? South. 
4. Account kept of fomething paft; an 
epoch; an era. 
Univerfal deluges have fwept all away, except twe 
or three perfons who begun the world again upon a 
new /core. Tillstfone 
s. Debt imputed. 
That thou dott love her, ftrikes fome cores away 
From the great compte Shuafoearce 
6. Reafon; motive. 
He had been prentice toa brewer, 
Rut left the trade; as many more 
Have lately done on the fame ferre. Hudidnas. 
A lion, that had got a potnick fit of tcknefs, 
wrote the fox word how glad he fhould be of his 
company, upon the /core of ancient friendbiip. 
kad 2 y on 
If your terms are moderate, we'll never break off 
upon that fcrre. ’ Collier. 
4. Sake; account ; relative motive. 
= You act your kindnefs on Cydaria’s feore, 
Dryden, 
Kines in Greece were depoled by their people upon 
the fecre of their arbitrary proceedings. Swift. 
8. ‘Twenty. I fuppofe, becaufe twenty, 
being a round number, was diftingu.thed 
on tallies by a long {core. 
How many /eave of miles may we well ride 
*TPwixt hour and hour? Shakipeave, 
The fewer {tall you name, you wound the inore; 
Bond is but one, but Harpax is a feore. Pope. 
For fom- fcares of lines there isa pe. f2Ct abfence 
of thatdperit uf por fy. Waits, 
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9: A fong in Score. The words with the 
mufical notes of a fong annexed, 
To SCORE. Vona 
te ‘lo fet down as a debt. 
Nladam, I know when 
Inftead of five you /cor’d me ten. 
2. To impute; to charge, 
Your follies and dehauches change 
With fuch a whirl, the poets of your age 
, Are tir'd, and cannot fecre em on the ttage 5 
Unlefs each vice in short-hand they indite, 
Ev’n as notcht prentices whole fermons write. 
Dryden, 


Suift. 


. To mark by a line. 
Haft thou appointed where the moon fhould rife, 
And with her purple light adorn thetkics ? 
Scor'd out the bounded fun’s obliquer ways, 
"Phat he on all might fpread his equal rays ? Sandys. 
SCO'RIA. 2. f. [Lat.] Drofs; recrement. 
The jcoria, or vitrified part, which molt metals, 
when heated or melted, do continually protrude to* 
the furface, and which, by covering the metals iu 
form of a thin glaffy thin, caufes thefe colours, is 
much denfer than water. Newton. 
Sco'rious, adj. [from fcoria, Latin. | 
Drofly ; recrementitious. 
By the tire they emit many drofiy and foorsous 
arts. Brown. 


qo SCORN. ~v. a. thernen, Dutch; 
efcorner, lr.) To defpife; to flight; to 
revile; to vilify; to contemn. 
My fricuds /corz me; but mine eye poureth out 
tears unto God. Jeb. 
To SCOR Ne U. Me 
t. To fcoff; to treat with contumely. 
He faid mine eyes were black, and my hair black; 
And, now I am remember'd, /corn’d at me. 
Shuk/peare. 
Our foul is filled with the (coring of thofe that 
are at eafe,_and with the contempt of the proud. 
; Pfalms, 
2. To difdain; to think unworthy. 
I’ve feen the morning’s lovely ray 
Hover o’er the new-born day 
With rofy wings fo richly bright, 
As if he fcorn'd to think of night. Crafhaw. 
Fame, that delights around the world to ftray, 
Scorms not to take our Argos in her way. Pope. 
3. To defpife ; to contemn, 
Surely he fcorncth the {corner, but he giveth grace 
unto the lowly. Proverés. 
Back to th’ infernal pit I-drag thee chain’d, 
And feal thee fo, as henceforth not to /corz 
The facil gates of hell too flightly barr’d. 
4. To neglect; to difregard. 
This my long fufferance, and my day of grace, 
They who neglect and fcorn fhall never caite ; 
Bot hard be harden’d, blind be blinded more. 


Milton. 


Milton. 
Scorn. we f. Lefcorne, old Fr. from the 
verb. 
1. Contempt; fcoft; flight; a& of con- 
tumely. | 


We were better parch in Afric’s fun 

Than tn the pride and {alt corn of his eves. 
Shatfpeare. 
Why fhould you think that I fhould woo in feura ? 
Scora and derifion never come in tears. Nhak/peure. 
If we draw her not unwo us, the will laugh us to 
feon. ‘fudith. 
Diogenes was afked in fcorn, What was the 
matter that philofophers haunted rich men, and not 
rich men philofophers? He anfwered, Becaufe the 
one knew what they wanted, the others did not. 
' Bacon, 
Whofoever hath any thing in his perfon that in- 
duces contempt, hath alfo a perpetual {pur to refcue 
himlelf trom fcorn : therefore all deformed perfdns 
are bold, as being on their own delence, as expoled 
to corn. Bacon, 

Every fullen frown and bitter fecr» 

But fann’d the fuel that too fait did burn. Dryden. 


2. Subject of ridicule; thing treated with 
contempt. 


Vor Lh, s> 
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Is it nota moft horrid ingratitude, thus to make 
a fcorm of him that made us ? Tillotfon. 
Numidia’s grown a /corn among the nations 
For breach of publick vows. Bitdi for. 
3. Ta thick Scorn. ‘To difdain; to hold 
unworthy of regard. Not now in ufe. 
If he do fully prove himfelf the honcft fhepheid 
fenalcas his brother and heir, | know no rcafon 
why you fhould think fcorn ot him. Sidney. 
Unto thee will 1 cry, O Lord: think no feorn of 
rae, left, if thou make as though thou hearcit not, | 
become like them that go down into the pit. 
Pfalors. 
4. To laugh to Scorn. Toderide as con 
temptible, 
He that fitteth in the heavens hall ugh them 
to feurn; the Lord thall have them in derifion. 
Pfaims. Common Prayer, 
Sco’RNeER. wf. [from for, | 
1. Contemner ; defpifer. 
They are very ative; vigilant in their enter- 
prizes, prefent in perils, and great fcoraers of death. 


Spenfer. 
z2. Scoffer; ridiculer. 

The feorner thould confider, upon the fight of a 
cripple, that it was only the diltinguilhing mercy of 
heaven that kept him from being one too. 

L’ Efivange. 

They, in the /corner's or the judge’s fear, 

Dare to condemn the virtue which they hate. 


Prior. 
Sco'RnNFUL, adj. [ fcorn and full] 
1. Contemptuous ; infolent; difdainful. 
Th’ cnamour’d deity 
The fcornful damfel fhuns, 
z. Acting in defiance. 
With him 1 o'er the hills had run, 
Scornful of winter’s frofit and fummer’s fun. Prior. 
Sco/RNFULLY. adv. [from /cornful. | 
Contemptuoufly ; infolently. 
He us’d us fcornfully: he would have fhew'd us 
His marks of merit, wounds receiv’d for ’s country. 
Shak/peare. 
The facred rights of the chriftian church are 
feornfully trampled on in print, under an hypocriti- 
cal pretence of maintaining theme: Atterbury. 
SCORPION, 3e fe [ fcorpion, Fr. fcorpio, 
Latin. | 
1. A reptile much refembling a fmall lob- 
fter, but that his tail ends in a point, with 
a very venomous fting. 
Well, tore-warning winds 
Did feem to fay, feek not a /corpion's neft. 
Shakfpeare. 
Full of /corpions is my mind, dear wife. 
Shak/peare. 


2. One of the figns of the zodiack. 
The {queezing crab and ftinging /corpion fhine. 
Dryden. 
3. A fcourge fo called from its cruelty. 
My father hath chaftifed you with whips, but I 
will chaitife you with fro-pions. 1 Kings. 
4. [fcorpius, Lat.} A fea fifh. Ainfworth. 
SCORPION Send. nej, [emerus, Late] A 
plant. Miller. 
Sconrion Grafs. 
Scorr ton's Tail. bn. fj Herbs. Ainfw. 
Scorrion Mori. 
Scot. u. /. i écot, Fr. |] 
1. Shot; payment, 
2. SCoT and Lote Parih payments. 
'Twas time to counterfeit, or that hot termagant 


Dryd. MN, 


Scot had paid me fcot and lot toos Shakfpeare. 
Protogenes, hiftorians note, 
Liv'd there a burgefs, /cot and lot. Prior. 


The chief point that has puzzled the freeholders, 
aswell asthole that pay /cor and lot, ior about thefe 
fix months, is, Whether they would rather be 
governed by a prince that 1s obliged by law to be 
good, or by one who, if he pleales, may plunder or 
im prifon. Addifin. 

To SCOTCH, v. a. To cut with thallow 
inCillons. 


SEO 

He was too hard for him; diretly before Coriolis 
he /cotcht and notcht him like a carbonado. 

; Shakfpcare, 

Scoten. 2. f [from the verb.] A fight 
cvt; a fhallow incifion. 

We'll beat ‘em into bench-holes : T have yet room 
for fix feotches more. Soatjpeare, 

Give him four /ecicher with a knife, and thea 
put into his belly, aud thefe feciches, (acet herbs. 

Waitin, 

ScoTcH Collops, or Scotehed Cillips. u. fo 
[from zo fcuch, ot cut.] Veal cut inga 
{mall pieces. 

ScorcH Hoppers. n. f A play in which 
boys hop over lines or fcotches in the 
ground, 

Children being indifferent to any thing they can 
do, dancing and fectch hoppers would be the fame 
thing to them, d Lacke. 

Scorrree’. adje Without {cot or mulêt; 
unhurt; impune. 

Sco'toMmy. n. fi [cxdrapoe.] A dizzi- 
nefs or fwimming in the head, caufin 
dimnefs of fight, wherein external objects 
feem to turn round. Ainfw. Bailev. 

Sco'rreRInG. n.f. A provincial word, 
which denotes, in Herefordfhire, a cuftom 
among the boys of burning a wad of 
peafe-ftraw at the end of harveft. 

Bailey, 

Scolver. a f. [ feopa, Lat.) A fort of 
mop of clouts for {weeping an oven; a 
maulkin. Ainfavorth. Bailey. 

Sco/UNDREL. %. f [/condaruols, Tralian, 
a hider:, Séner.} A mean safcal; a 
low petty villain. A word rather lu. 
dicrous. 

Now to be baffled by a fcoundre/, 

An upftart feet'ry, and a mungrel. Hudibras, 

Scoundrels as thefe wretched Ombites be, 
Canopus they exceed in luxury. 

Go, if your ancient but ignoble blood 
Has crept through /coundre/s ever fince the flood, 
Go, and pretend your family is young ; 

Nor own your fathers have been fools fo long. Pope. 


To SCOUR. vw. [/eurer, Danih; 
Scheuren, Dutch. } 
1. To rub hard with any thing rough, in 
order to clean the furface. 
1 were better to be eaten to death with a ruft, than 
to be fecwred to nothing with perpetual motion. 
Shak, jf plarte 
By dintof fword his crown he fhall increate, 
And ficur his armour from the ruit of peace. 
Dryden, 
Part feour the rufty thields with feam, and part 
New giind the blunted ax and point the dart. 
Dryden. 
Some blamed Mrs, Bull for grudging a quarter of 
a pound of foap and fand to fcour the rooms. 
Arbuthnot, 
Poor Vadius, long with learned fpleen devour'd, 
Can tafte no pleafure fince his hield was feour'd. 
Pope. 


Tate, 


ae 


2. fo purge viclently. 
3. To cleanfe; to bleach; to whiten; to 


blanche. 

In fome lakes the water is fo nitrous, as if foul 
clothes be put into it, it /courerh them of itfelf 3 
and, if they tay, they moulder away. Bacon. 

A garden-worm thould be well jeoured eight days 
in mofs, before you ffi with him. bhaltone 

Beneath the lamp her tawdry ribbons glare, 

The new fcour'd manteau, and the tlatern air. 


Gay. 
4. To remove by fcouring. 
Never came reformation in a flood 
With fuch a heady current, /cow ing faults; 
Nor ever hydra-headed wilfulnefs 
Se fuon did lofe his feat, and all at once, 
As in this king. Shakfpeare. 


3 Y¥ 


SCO 
J will wear a garment al!l of blood, 


And fain my favour ina bloody mafk, 
Which, wath’d away, thall cour my thame with it. 


Shak/fpeare. 


Then in the clemency of upward air 
We'll fcour our !pots, and the dire thunder’s fear. 
Dryden. 
şe [ foorrere, Italian.| To range about, in 
order to catch or drive away fomething; 
to clear away. 

The kings of Lacedemon having fent out fome 
gatlies, under the charge of one of their nephews, to 
Acur the fea of the pirates, they met us. Sidney. 

Divers are kept continually to fcour thefe feas, 
intetted greatly by pirates. Sandys. 

If with thy guards thou /cour'# the ftreets by 

night, 
And dolt in murders, raves, and fpoils delight, 
Pieafe not thytelf the flatc’ring crowd to hear. 


Dryden. 
6. To pafs {wifthy over. 
Sometimes 
He fioxrs the right haad caat, fometimes the left. 
Miston. 


Not half the number in their feats are found, 
But men and fteeds lic grov’ling on the ground ; 
‘The points of {pears are ftuck within the thield, 
T'he steeds without their riders /cour the field, 
The knights unhors'd. Dryden. 
When Ajax itrives fome rock's vat werght to 
throw, 
The line too labours, and the words mov- tlow : 
Not fo when fwift Camilla /cours the plain, 
Flies o'er th’ unbending corp, aad ikims alung the 
main. Pope. 
Jo SCOUR. v. n. 
1, To perform the office of cleaning domef- 


tick utenfils. 
] keep his houfe, and wath, wring, brew, bake, 
fcour, drefs meat, aud make the beds, Shak/peare. 
2. To clean, 
Warm water is fofter than cold; for it /coxrerb 
berter. Bacon. 


3. Tobe purged or lax; to be difcafed 


with loofenefs. 

Some apothecaries, upon ftamping coloquintida, 
have been put i0to a great fecuring by the vapour 
only. Bacon. 

Convulfion and frouring, they fay, do often caufe 
one another. Graunt. 

Jf you turn fheep into wheat or rye to feed, ler it 
not be too rank, leit it make them /-our. Mortimer. 
. To rove; to range. 

Barbaroffa, feouring along the coaft of Italy, 
{truck an exceeding terror into the mincs of the 
citizens of Rome. Knolles. 


Se To run here and there. 
‘The enemy’s drum is heard, and fearful fcouring 
Doth choak the air with duit. Stakfpecre. 


6. To run with great eagernefs and fwift- 


nefs; to fcamper. 

She from him fled with all her pow’r, 
Who after her as haftily "gan four. Fairy Queen. 
I faw men fcour fo on their way: l eyed them 
Evcn to their thips- Shak/peare. 

Word was brought him, in the middle ot his 
fchemes, that his houfe was robbed; and foaway he 
JScours to learn the truth. L' Eftrange. 
if they be men of fraud, they'll four off them- 
felves, and leave thofe that truit them fo pay the 
seakoning. L' Ejtrauze. 
So four fierce courfers, ftarting to the race, 
Scour through the plain, and lengthen ev’ry pace ; 
Nor reins, nor curbs, nor threat’ming cries they fear, 
But force along the trembling chantoteer. Dryden. 
As foon as any foreign object preffes upon the 
fenfe, thofe fpirits, which are potted upon the out- 
guards, immediately take the alarm, and / our off 
to the brain, which isthe head quarters. Collier. 
Swift at her cal) her hulbind foour'd away 
To wreak his hunger on the dettin’d prey. 


SCOU'RER, n. fa [from fcour. | 
y. One that cleans by rubbing. 
2. A purge, rough and quick, 

3- One who runs {wiftly, 


Pope. 


SCO 
SCOURGE, wf. [efcourgée, Fre fecreggia, 


Italian ; corrigia, Lat. 
re A whip; aJafh; an intrument of dif- 
cipline, 
When he kad made a fiourge of finall cords, he 
drove them all out of the temple. Fobn. 
The fcourge 
Inexorable, and the torturing hour, 
Call us to penance. Ailton. 
2. A punithment ; a vindittive affliction. 
What f ourge for perjury 
Can this dark monarchy afford falfe Clarence ? 
Shatfpeare, 
See what a fcourge is laid upon your hate, 
That heav'a finds means to kill your joys with love. 


Shabfpeare. 
Famine and plague are fent as / ourges for amend- 
ment. 2 Effras. 


3. One that affli@ts, haraffes, or dettroys. 
hus Arrila was called flagellum Dei. 


Is this the fourge of France? 
Is this the Talbot fo much fear’d abroad, 
That with his name the mothers {till their babes > 
Shak{peare. 
Such conquerors are not the favourites but /-ourges 
of God, the initruments of that vengeance. 
Auerbury. 
In all thefe trials I have borne a part; 
I was mylelf the /courge that caus’d the fmart. 


Pope. 
Immortal Jove! 
Let kings no more with gentle mercy fway, 
Or blefs a people willing to obey ; 
But cruth the nations with an iron rod, 
And every monarch be the fcourge of God, Pope. 


4. A whip for a top. 
If they had atop, the fieurge ftick and leather 
Rrap fhould be left to their own making. Locke. 


Jo SCOURGE., v. a. [fromthe noun. } 
1. To lath with a whip; to whip. 

The gods are juft, and of our pleafant vices 

Make intruments to fcourge us. Shakfpeare. 

J. it lawful for you to fourgea Roman? Aes. 

He fcourg'd with many a ttroke th’ indignant 

Wave Se Milton. 

When a profeffor of any religion is fet up to be 

laughed at, this cannot help us to judge of the truth 
of his faith, any better than if he were /courged 

Watts. 

2. To punih ; to chaftife ; to chaften; to 

caftigate, with any punifhment or afflic- 


tion. 
Seeing that thou haft been /courged from heaven, 
declare the mighty power of God. 2 Maccabees 
{de will curge us for our iniquities, and will 
have mercy again. Tobit. 
Sco/URGER. z. /. [from /courge.| One 
that fcourges; a punither or chattifer. 


To ScouRSE. v. a, To exchange one 
thing for another ; to fwap. dinfworth. 
It feems a corruption of /cor/a, Italian, 
exchange ; and hence a borfe fcour/cr. 


Scout. n. f. [efcout, Fr. from e/couter; 
aufeultare, Lat. to liken ; fcolta, Italian. ] 
One who is fent privily to obferve the 
motions of the enemy. 

Are not the fpeedy couts return’d again, 
That doge’d the mighty army of the dauphin? 
Shatfpeare. 
As when a fcout, 
Through dark and defert ways with peril gone 
All night, at laft, by break of cheerful dawn, 
Obtains the brow of fome high-climbing hill. 
Milton, 
‘This great veffel may have leffer cabins, wherein 
feouts may be lodged for the taking of obfervations. 
Wilkins. 
The feruts to fev’ral parts divide their way, 
To learn the natives names, their towns, explore 
The coatts. Dryden. 


fo Scour, v. n. [from the noun. ] 
t. To go out, in order to obferye the mo- 
tions cf an enemy privately, 


| 


| 


| 


SCR 


Oft onthe bordering deep 
Encamp their legions; or with obfcure wing 
Scout far and wide into the realm of night, 
Scorning furpriac. 
As a hunted parther cafts about 
Her glaring eyes, and pricks her lift’ning ears to 
fout, 
So the, to fiun his toils, her cares employ’d. 
Dryden. 


Mitton, 


Command a party out, 
With a rict charge not to engage, but cout. 
Di yden. 


2. To ridicule ; to fneer. This is a fenfe 


unauthorized, and vulgar, 

Jo Scowt. v. n. [ycyliun, to fquint, Sax. 
freela fig, to look four, Iflandick.] To 
frown; to pout ; to look angry, four, or 
fullen. 

Milo, her authority increafed, came with ferut- 
ing cycs to deliver a flavering good-morrow to the 
two ladies. Sidney. 

With bent louring brows, as fhe would threat, 
She fcowl’d and frown’d with froward countenance. 

Fairy Qucen. 
Even fo, or with much more contempt, men’s eyes 
Did /cowl on Richard. Shak/pearee 
Not a courtier, 
Although they wear their faces to the bent 
Of this the king’s look, but hath a heart that is 
Glad at the thing they /cow/ at. Shak/peare. 
The dufky clouds o’erfpread 
Heav'n’s cheerful face; the low’ring element 


Scowd/ls o'er the darken’d landfcape fnow or thow’r, 
Milton. 


Fly, fly, prophane fogs ! far hence fly away 
With your dull influence ; it is for you 
To fit and /cowd upon night’s heavy brow. 

Crafhaw. 
In rueful gaze 
The cattle ftand, and on the owing heav'ns 
Caft a deploring eye. Thomon. 

ScowL. n. /. [from the verb.] Look of 
fullennefs or difcontent ; gloom. 

I’ve fren the morning’s lovely 1ay 
Hover o'er the new-born day 
With rofy wings fo richly bright, 

As if he fcorn'd to think of night; 

When a ruddy ftorm, whole fcczul 

Made heav’n's radiant face look foul, 

Call’d for an untimely night, 

To blot the newly-bloffom'd light. Craflaw. 

Sco'wLInGiy. adw. [from fowl} With 
a frowning and fullen look. 

To SCRABBLE, v. u. [hrabbelen, feraffelen, 
to fcrape or fcratch, Dutch.] To paw 
with the hands, 

He feigned himfelf mad in their hands, and 
crubbled on the doors of the gate. 1 Samuei, 

SCRAGG. a. f. [ feraghe, Dutch.] Any 
thing thin or lean, 

Scra'GGED. adje [This feems corrupted 
fron¥ cragged.| Rough; uneven; full 
of protuberances or afperities. 

Is there then any phyfical deformity in the 
fabrick of a human body, becaule our imagination 
can {trip it of its mufcles and skin, aod thew us the 
foragged and knotty back-bone ? Bentley. 

SCRA'GGEDNESS. } [from /cragged. } 

1 H. fa a 

Scra’GctIness. § 7t [from /craggy.] 

1. Leannefs ; marcour. 

2. Unevennefs; roughnefs; ruggednefs, 

Scra'GGy. adj. [from /cragg. | 

1. Lean; marcid ; thin, 

Such a conftitution is eafily known, by the body 
being lean, warm, hairy, /crayg y, and dry, without 
a difeafe. Arbuthnot. 

2. [corrupted from craggy.) Rough; 
rugged ; uneven, 

From a /cragg y rock, whofe prominence 
Halt overthades the ocean, hardy men, 

Fearlefs of rending winds and dashing waves, 
Cut fampire. Pbilips. 

To ScRa'MELE. w. n. [the fame with 


ferabile 5 feraffelen, Dutch.) 
3 


SCR 


1. To catch at any thing eagerly and tumul- 
tuoufly with the hands; to catch with 
hatte preventive of another ; to contend 


tumultuoufly which fhall catch any thing. 
England now is left 
To tug and feramble, and to part by th’ teeth 
The unow'd intercit of proud Iweiling tate. 
Sbakfpeare. 
Of other care they little reck'ning make, 
Than how to /cranble at the thearer’s leatt, 
And fhove away the worthy bidden guette.  AZi/rcn. 
It is not to be fuppofed, that, when fuch a trce 
was thaking, there would be no forumdling for the 
fruit. Stilling flees, 
They muft have fcramd.ed with the wild beats 
for crabs and nuts. Rar. 
2. To climb by the help ofthe hands; as, 
he /crambled up that rock. 
SCRA'MELE. 2./. (from the verb. ] 
1. Eager conteit tor fomething, in which 


one endeavours to get it before another. 
As they were in the middle of their gambols, 
fomeboy threw a haudful of apples among them, 
that fet them prefently together by the ears upon ile 
feramble. L' Effrange. 
Becaufe the defire of money is conftantiy almost 
every where the fame, its vent varies very little, but 
as its greater {carcity enhances its price, and in- 
creates the /eramb/e, Jecte, 
2. Act of climbing by the help of ihe 
hands, 
Scra’MBLER. 2. /. [from (ramble. | 
1. One that fcrambles. 


All the little /erambJers after fame fall upon him. | 


A Aastifon, 
2. Onc that climbs by help of the hands. 
Jo SCRANCH. vu. a. | fehrantzer, Dutch. ] 
To grind fomewhat crackling between 
the teeth, The Scots retain it. 
Scra'NNEL. adj. [OFf this word I know not 
the etymology, nor any other example. | 
Vile; worthlefs. Perhaps grating by 
the found. 

When they lift, their lean and flathy fongs 

Grate on their ferannel pipes of wretched itraw. 
Milon. 
ScRAP. n. /. [from /crape, a thing fcraped 
or rubbed off. ] 
1. A fmall particle ; a little piece; a frag- 
ment. 

It is an unaccountable vanity to fpend all our 
time raking into the feraps and impertect remains 
of former ages, and neglecwng the clearer notices of 
ourown. Glanville. 

Trencher efquires fpend their time in hopping 
from one great man’s table to another’s, only to pick 
up /crups and intelligence. L’ Effrange. 

Languages are to be learned only by reading and 
talking, and not by /eraps of authors got by heart. 

Lecke. 

No rag, no /crap, of all the beau, or wit, 
Thatonce fo flutter’d, and that once fo writ. Pope. 

I can never have too many of your letters: | am 
angry at every /crap of paper lot. Pope. 

2. Crumb ; {mall particles of meat left at 
the table. 

The contract you pretend with that bafe wretch, 
One bred of alms, and fofter’d with cold dithes, 
With erap: o’ th’ court, is no contract. Souhipeare. 

The attendants puff a court up beyond her bounds, 
for their own /craps and advantage. Bacon, 

On bones, on /craps of dogs let me be fed, 

My limbs uncover’d, and expas’d my head 

To bleakett colds. Granvilie, 

What has he elfe to bait his traps, 

Or bring his vermin in, but fraps ¥ 

The cffals of a church diltreit, 

A hungry vicarage at beft. Stvift, 
3. A {mall piece of paper. This is pro- 

perly /crip. 

Pregnant with thoufands flits the /crzp unfeen, 
Aad alent fells a king, or buys a queen. Pope. 

Jo SCRAPE, v. a. [ycneopan, Saxon; 


Schrapen, Dutch ; "fi/ro-pitigh, Erfe. } 


eae 


Then live, and ufe it; elfe it is not true 


SCR 


1. To deprive of the furface by the light 
action of a fharp inftrument, ufed with 
the edze almoft perpendicular. 

Thefe hard woods are more properly ftraped than 
planed. Toxor. 


2, To take away by fcraping ; to erafe. 
They thall deitrov the walls, and I will frape 
her duft, and make her like the tap of 3 rock. 


Ezekiel. 
Bread for a toaft lay on the coals; and, if toafed 


quire through, /erape off the turnt fide, and ferve 
u Up. Swift. 

3. Toatt upon any furface with a harhh 
no:fe. 

The chiming clocks to dinner call ; 

A hundred toottteps forage the marble hall. Pope. 
4. To gather by great carts, or penurious 
or trifiing diligence. 

Let the government he ruined by his avarice, if 
by avarice he can fcrape together fo much as to 
make his peace South. 

Unhappy thofe who huge for a party, and /crape 
together out of every avthor all thoiec things only 


which favour their own teaets. atts. 
Ta SCRAPE., Us H 
te To make a harth noife, 
2. Yo plav ill on a fiddle. 
3- To make aa awkward bow. Ainfeur. 
ge To Scrare Acquaintance. A low 
phrafe. To curry favour, or infinuate 


into one’s familiarity : probably from 
the /crages or bows of a flatterer. 
Scrape.2. fe [/hrap, Swedith.] 
1. Difficulty; perplexity; dutrefs, This 
is a low word, 
| 2. The found ot the foot drawn over the 
fioor. 
ce bow, 
Scra'per. x /. [from /crape.} 
1. Inftroment with which any thing is 
{craped. 
Never clean your fhoes on the /crzger, but in the 
entry, and the /craper will laft the longer. Swift. 
2. A mifer; a man intent on getting 
money ; a {crape-penny. 
Pe thrifty, but not covetuus; therefcre give 


Thy need, thine honour, and thy friend his due : 
Never was /.,aper brave man. Get to live; 


That thou hał gotten: furely, ufe alone 


Makes money not a contemptible (tone. Herbert. 
3. A vile fiddler, 
Out! ye fempiternal /rrapers. Cowley. 


Have wild boars or dolphins the leaft emotion at 


the moft elaborate trains of your modern /crapers, 


all which have been tamed and humanized by an- 
Arbuthsot. 
Scrat. n. f. [ycpirea, Saxon.] A herma- 

phrodite. Stianer, Junius, 
Ta SCRATCH, v. a. [hratzcv, Dutch. | 
1. To tearor mark wih flight incifions 

ragged and uneven. 

The lab'ring fain 

Scratch'd with a rake a furrow for his grain, 

And cover d with his hand the hallow iced again. 
Dryden. 


cient muficians ? 


Grew’. 


How can ! tell bue that his talons may 
Yet fcratch my fon, or rend his tender hacd? 
Fairy Queen. 
I thould have feratch'd out your unfeeing cycs, 
To make my matter out of love with thee. Sout/ 
l had rather hear my dog bark ata crow, than a 
man fwear he loves me. 
Keep your ladythip fill in that mind; fo fome 
gentleman or other shall ‘cape a predeitinate /cracor 
face. 


Scratching could not make it wosle, an ‘twere 
fuch a Jace as yours were, Shakjrcare, 


A fort cf fmall fand-coloured Mones, fo hard as 


to feratch g afs. 
2. To tear with the nails. 


SCR 


Scots are like witches: do but whee your pen, 
Scratch ull the blood come, they'll not hurt ysu 
then. Claweland. 
To with that there were nothing but fuch dull 
tame things in the world, that will neither bite nor 
ferateh, is as childish as to with there were no frein 


nature. Mare. 
Unhand me, or I'll fcrateS your face ; 
Let go, for fhame. Dryden. 


3. To wound flightly, 
4. To hurt flightly with any thing pointed 
or keen. 

Daphne, roaming through a thorny wood, 
Seratchirg her legs, that one fhall {wear fhe bleeds, 

Shak /peare, 
5. To rub with the nails. 

Francis Cornfield did /craich his elbow, when ke 
had fweetly invented to fignify his name St. Francis, 
with a triary cowlin a corn feld. Camden. 

Other mechanical helps Aretzus ufes to procure 
fleep, particulariy the /cratcbiag of the temples and 
the etrs. Arbuthnot. 

Be mindful, when invention fails, 

To firatco your head, and bite your nails. Swift. 
6. To write or draw awkwardly. 
If eny of their labourers can /:ratch out a 
pamphlet, they defire no wit, ftyie, or argument. 
Swift. 
SCRATCH. ». f. [from the vern} 
Ie An incifion ragged and thallow. 

The coarfe file cuts deep, and makes deep 
Seratches in the work ; and before you can take out 
thofe deep feratches with your fines cut files, thofe 
places where the rifings were when your work was 
torged, may become dents to your hammer dents. 

Mexen. 

The fmaller the particles of thofe fubftances are, 
the fmaller will be the /crafches by which they con- 
tinually fret and wear away the glafs until it be 
polithed; but be they never fo fmall, they can wear 
away the glafs no otherwife than by grating aod 
fcratching it, and breaking the protuberances; and 
therefore polith it no otherwife than by bringing its 
roughnels to a very fine grain, fo that the /cratches 
and frettings of the furface become too Zmaii to be 
vilible. Nest tor. 

2. Laceration with the nails. 

Thefe nails with /eratches hall deform my breaft, _. 
Left by my look or culour be exprefs'’d > 
The mark of aught high-born, or ever better drefs’d. 

A Priv. 
3. A flight wound, 

The valiant beatt turning on her with open jaws, 
fle gave him fuch a thrutt through his breat, that 
all the lion could do was with his open paw to tear 
off the mantle and fleeve of Zelmaue, with a little 
Jferatch rather than a wound. Sidney. 

Heav'n forbid a tha'low /cratch hould drive 
The prince of Wales from fuch a field as this. 

Shak {peare. 
IScra'tcuer, w, f. [from feraich,) He 
that feratches. 
Scra’rcHers. x. fa Cracked ulcers or 
{cabs in a horfe’s foot. Ainavu. 
ScRA TCHINGLY. adx. [from feratching, 
With the aétion of fcratching. 

Making him turn clofe to the ground, like a sat, 

when /cra:ching.'y the wheels about after a moule. 

Sidney. 

SCRAW, n, f. (Init and Erfe.] Surface or 
fcurt. 

Neither Mould that odious cuftom be allowed, of 
cutting feraus, which is flaying of the green fur- 
face ot the ground, to cover their cabins, or make 

| up their ditches. Swift. 

Tə ScrawL. v a. [I fuppofe to be cor- 

rupted trom /cratb/e.] To draw or mara 
irreguiarly or clumfily. 

Ferule my leaves through ev'ry part, 
And think thoy feaft its owner’s heart, 
Scrawi'd o'er with trifles thus, and quite 
As hard, as fenfelcfs, and as light. 

To SCRAWL, a. n. 
1. ‘fo write unk lfelly and jncleganiJy. 
5a 2 
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Think not your vertes {terling, 
Though with a golden pen you fcraw/, 
and fcribble in a berlin. Swift. 
2. [from crawl] Yo creep like a reptile. 
Ainfrv. 
ScrAwr. z. f. [from the verb.] Unfkiiful 
and inelegant writing. 
The lett hand will make fuch a /craw/, that it 
will not be legible. Arbuthnot. 
Mr. Wycherly, hearing from me how welcome 
his letters would be, writ to you, in which l inferted 
my fcrawi, Pope. 
Scra wer. x. /.[from /craw/.| A ciuinly 
and inelegant writer. 
Scray. a. f. [birundo marina.) A bird 
called a fea-fwallow. Ainfw. Bailey. 
ScRE'ABLE. adj. | fereabilis, Lat.] That 
may be fpit out. Bailey. 
Jo SCREAK, vw. a. [properly creak, or 
rick, fromsvrige, Danifh.] To make a 
fhrill or loud noife. Bailey. 
To SCREAM. V. ne [hneman, Saxon. ] 
tei lo.cry, out fhrilly, cas in terrohr “or 
agony. 
Soon a whir!wind rofe around, 
And from afar he heard a /creuming found 
As of a dame diftrefs’d, who cried for aid, 


And fill’d with loud laments the fecret thade. 
Dryden. 
The fearful matrons raife a fcreaming cry, 
Old feeble men with fainter groans reply 3 
A jarring found refults, and mingles in the fky. 


Dryden. 
If chance a moufe creeps in her fight, 
Can finely counterfeit a fright; 
So fweetly /creams, if it comes near her, | 
She ravifhes all hearts to hear her. Swift. 


2. To cry fhrilly. 
l heard the owl /cream, and the crickets cry. 
Shakfpeare. 
Scream, xz. f. [from the verb.] A thrill, 
quick, lond cry of terrour or pain. 
Our chimnies were blown down; and, asthey fay, 
L:zmentings heard i’ the air, trange reams of death. 
Shak/fpeure. 
Then flath’d the livid lightning from her eyes. 
And /ereams of horror rend th’ affrighted fkies. 
d Pope. 
To SCREECH. w. » [frækia, to cry, 
llandick. ] 
1, To cry out as in terrour or anguifh. | 
Sereeching is an appetite of expelling that which | 
fuddenly ttrikes the fpirits. Bacon, | 


S'ER 


te Any thing that affords fhelter or con- 


cealment. 
New near enough : your leavy /creens throw down, 
And fhow lke thofe you are. Svak{peare, 
Some ambitious men leem as fercerrs to prices in 
matters of darger and envy, Bacon. 
Our ;euple, who tranfport themlelves, are fertled 
in thole interjacent tracts, as a /creea againit the in- 
fults of the favages. Swift. 
My juniors by a year, 
Who wilely thought my age a /creem, 
When death approach’d, to ftand between; 
The /creen remov’d, their hearts are trembling. 
Swift. 
2. Any thing ufed to exclude cold or light. 


When there is a fcrcem between the candle and the 
eye, yet the light paffeth to the paper whereon one 
Basoit. 


writeth. 
One (peaks the glory of the Britifh queen, 


And one defcribes a charming Indian fcreez. Pope. 
Ladies make their old clothes into patchwork tor 


Creens and ttools. e Swift. 
3. A riddle to fift fand. 
Jo SCREEN. t. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To fhelter ; to conceal; to hide. 
Back'd with a mdge of hills, 


That fcreen’d the fruits of th’ earth, and feats of 


men, 
From cold feptentrion blafts. Milton. 
A good magiltrzte’s retinue of ftate /erecss him 
from the dange’s which he is to incur for the fake 
of it. sdtrerbury. 
This gentle deed fhall fairly be fet foremott, 
To fcreen the wild efcapes of lawleis pation, Rowe. 
2. [cermo, crevi, Lat.|] Vo litt; to riddle. 
Let the cafes be filled with natural earth, taken 
the tirit half fpit, from juit under the turf of the 
belt pafture-ground, mixed with one part of very 
snellow loil freened. Evelyn. 


SCREW. x- f. [feroeve, Dut. efcrou, Fr, ] 
One of the mechanical powers, which is 
defined a right cylinder cut into a fur- 
rowed fpiral: of this there are two 
kinds, the male and female; the former 
being cut convex, fo that its threads riie 
outwards; but the latter channelled on 
its concave fide, fo as to receive the 
former. Quincy. 

The /crew is a kind of wedge, that is multiplied 
or continued by a helical revolution about a cylin- 
der, receiving its motion not from any ftroke, but 
from a vectis at one end of it, Wilkins. 

After your apples are ground, commit them to 
the /cree prefs, which is the belt. Mortimer, 


2. To cry as a night owl: thence called a | To Screw. w. a. [from the noun.) 


{creechow], 


Screech. 7. f. [from the verb. | | 


1. Cry of horrour and anguilh. 
2. Harfh horrid cry. 
The birds obfcene, that nightly flack’d to tafte, 
With hollow /creechs fled from the dire repalt ; 
And ravenous dogs, allur'd by fcented blood, 
And ftarving wolves, ran howling to the wood. 
Pope. 
SCREE'CHOWL. x. f. [ fereech and oaul. | 
An owl that hoots in the night, and 


whofe voice is fuppoted to betoken dan- | 


ger, muery, or death. 
Deep night, 
‘The time of night when Troy was fet on fire, 
‘Phe ume when jereechstu/s cry, and bandogs howl. 
Sbak/peure. 
Let him, that will a /erecchowl ay be call’c, 
Gu into Troy, and fay there, Heétor's dead. 


Shak/peare. 
By the fcreechcav/'s difinal note, 
By the black night-raven’s throaty i 
1 charge thee, Hob. Drayton. 


jupiter, though he had jogged-the batance to 
weigh down Turnus, fent the fcrecchow/ to dii- 
courage him. Dryden. 

Sooner thall fereech:w/s bafk in funny day, 
‘Than 1 forget ny thepherd's wonted love. 


SCREEN. % fe [efcran, French. } 


Guy. 


\ 


~ 


' 1e To turn or move by a fcrew, 


Some, when the prefs, by utmott vigour /crew'd, 
Has drain’d the ptilpous mafs, regaie their {wine 
With the dry retule. Philips. 
2. To faften with a fcrew, 
We fail! 
But /crew your courage to the fticking place. 
And we’ll not fail. Sdakf[peare. 


To /crcw your lock on the door, make wide holes, 


big enough to receive the fhank of the /crew. 
Nexon, 
3. To deform by contortions. 
Sometimes a violent laughter /crew'd his face, 
And fometmes ready tears dropp’d down apace. 
i fi Cowley. 
He /crcw'd his face into a harden'd {miley 
And faid, Sebaftian knew to govern flaves, Dryden. 
With fereau’ face, and doleful whine, they ply 
you with fenfelefs harangues againit human inven- 
tions on the one hand, and loud outcries for a fur- 
ther 1eformation on the other, 
Let others fcrew their hypocritic face, 
She thews her grief in a fincerer place. 
. To force; to bring by violence. 


Suifi. 


He refolved to govern by fubaltern minilters, who 


crewed up the pins of power too high. bkew’. 
p P p £g 


No difcourfe can be, but they will try to tuin the | ScRINE. 7. 
tide, and draw it all into their own channel; or they 
will rew in here and there fome intimations ot 
what they laid or did. Government of the Tongue. 
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The rents of land in Ireland, fince they have 
been to enormoufly railed and screwed up, may be 
computed to be about two millions, Swift. 

ç. To fqueeze to prefs. 
6. To opprefs by extortion. 

Our country landlords, by unmeafurable Greqwirg 
and racking their tenants, have already reduced the 
miferable people to a worfe condition than the reas 
fants in France, Swift. 


Screw Tree. 2. f. (sora, Lat.] A plant of 
the Eaftand Weft Indies, 

To SC RIBBLE. v. a. € fertbo, feribillo, 
Latin. | 

1. To fill with artlefs or worthlefe writing. 

How gird the {phere 

With centrick and eccentrick, /cridb/ed o’er 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb, Milton, 

z.e To write without ufe or elegance: as, 
he /eribbled a pamphlet. 

To SCRIY'BBLE. ve ze ‘To write without 


care or beauty. 

If a man fhould affirm, that an ape, cafually 
meeting with pen, ink, and paper, atid falling to 
fevigtle, did happen to write exactly the Leviathan 
ot Hobbes, would an atheitt believe Iuch a itory ? 
Aud yet he can eahly diget things as incredible as 
that. bentley. 

If Mavius /criédle in Apollo’s fpite, 

There are who judge ftill worfe than he can write. 
Po "es 
Leave flattery to fullome dedicators, 
Whom, when they praife, the woild believes no 
more 
Than when they promife to give ferisb/ing o'er. 
Pope. 


SCRIBBLE. 7. [from the verb.] Worth- 


lefs writing. 

By folemnly endeavouring to countenance my 
conjectures, 1 might be thought dogimatical in a 
hatty /cribéle. Doyle. 

If it ttruck the prefent tafte, it was foon transe 
ferred into the plays and current /cribd/es of the 


week, and became an addition to our language. 
Swift, 


| SCRI'BBLER. 7. f> (from /eribdle.| A petty 


author; a writer without worth, 

‘The moft copious writers are the arrantelt /crib- 
blers, ard in fo much talking the tongue runs before 
the wit. L’ Eftrarge: 

The actors reprefent fuch things as they are capa- 
ble, by which they and the feriid/er may get their 
living. Dryden. 

The /cribbler, pinch'’d with hunger, writes to 

dine, 
And to your genius muf conform his line. Granville. 

To affirm he had caute to apprehend the fame 
treatment with his father, is an improbable fcandal 
flung upon the nation by a few bigotted French 
feribbiers. Swift. 

Nobody was concerned or furprifed, if this or 


that feriboler was proved a dunce. 
Letter to Popes Dunciade 


SCRIBE. v. /. [/cribe, Fr. feriba, Lat.) 


1, A writer, 
Hearts, tongues, figures, /crides, bards, poets, 
cannot 
‘Think, fpeak, caft, write, fing, number, ho! 
His love to Antony. Shakfpeare. 
My mafter, being the fcribe to himtelf, fhould 
write the letter. Shak/peare. 
We are not to wonder, if he thinks not ht to 
make any perfect and unerring /crides. Greju. 
The following letter comes trom fome notable 
-oung female fcribe, . Spefator. 
2. A poublick notary. Ainfrw. 


South. | SCRI'MER. n. f. [Serimenr, Fr.) A gla- 


diator; a fencingmatter. Not in ufe, 
The fcrimers of their nation, : 

He fwore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye, 

lf you oppos’d them. Shat/pears, 

J. [Scrinium, Lat.] A place in 

which writings or curiofities are Ire- 


pofited. 
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Help then, O holy virgin, 
Thy weaker novice to perform thy will; 
Lay forth, out of thine everlafting Serine, 
‘The antique rolls which there lie hidden ttill. 
_ Fairy Queen, 
Scrip.n. f. [ fereppa, Mandick. | 
r. A finall bag; a fatchel. 

Come, fhepherd, let us make an honourable re- 
treat; though not with bag and baggage, yet with 
Jerip and ferippage. Shak/peare. 

He'd in requital ope his Jeathern /crip, 

And fhew me fimeles of a thoufand names, 
Telling their ttrange and vigorous faculties, Ailton. 
2. [troim /criptio, Latin, as it fees.) A 
{chedule; a fmall writing. 
Call them man by man, according to the /crip. 
Shak 'peare, 
Palls of exchange cannot pay our debts abro:id, 
till serips of paper can be made current coin, Locke. 
Scxi’prace, x. f. [trom ferip.] ‘That 
which is contained in a ferip. Dia, 
SCRI'PTORY. adj. [ feriptorius, Lat. |Writ- 
ten; not orally delivered. Swift. 
Scri'vTuRAL. adj, [from /cripture. | Con- 
tained in the Bible; biblical. 

Creatures, the /cripruraé ule of that word deter- 
mines it fometimcs to men. Atterbury. 

SCRIPTURE. x». J. [ feriptura, Latin. } 
1, Writing. 

It is not only remembered in many fcripturcs, 

but famous for the death and overthrow of CraiTus. 
Raleigh. 
2. Sacred writing; the Bible. 

With us there is never any time beftowcd in divine 
fervice, without the reading of a great part of the 
holy /cripture, which we account a thing moit ne- 
cellary. Hooker. 

The devil can cite /criprure for his purpole : 

An evil foul producing haly witnefs 
Is like a villain with a fmiling cheek. Shakfpeare. 

There is not any ation which a man ought todo, 
or to forbear, but the /cripture will give him a clear 
precept, or prohibition, for it. South. 

Forbear any difcourfe of other fpirits, till his 
reading the /criprure hittory put him upon that en- 
quiry- Locke. 

Scripture proof was never the talent of thele 
men, and ’tis no wonder they are foiled. Atterbury, 

Why are’ feripiure maxims put upon us, without 
taking notice of /cripiure examples, that lie crofs 
them ? Atterbury, 

The Author of nature and the feriprures has 
exprefsly enjoined, that he who will noe work thall 
not eat, Seed, 

Scri'vener. x. f. [ fcrivano, Latin. ] 
l. One who draws contra¢ts. 
We'll pafs the bufinefs privately and well : 
Send for your daughter by your-fervant here, 
My boy fhall fetch the /crivener. Shak/peare. 
2. One whofe bufinefs is to place money 


at intereit. 
How happy in his low degree, 
Who leads a quiet country lile, 
And from the griping /critener free! Dryden. 

I am reduced to beg and borrow from fcriveners 
and ufurers, that fuck the heart and blood. Arbut b. 

SCRO'FULA. x. /. [trom /crofa, Latin, a 
fow, as oez. | A depravation of the 
humours of the body, which breaks out 
in fores, commonly called the king’s-evil. 

If matter in the milk difpofe to coagulation, it 
produces a ferofula. Wifeman, 

Scro'ruLous. adj, [from /crofula.]| Dif- 
eafed with the fcrofula. 

Scrofulous perfons can never be duly noutithed ; 
for fuch as have tumours in the parotides often have 
them in the pancreas and mefentery. Arbuthnot. 

Engli confumptions generally proceed from a 

Ser:fulous difpofition. Arbuthnot, 

What would become of the race of men in the 
rext age, if we had nothing to truft to, befide the 
Serofulous confumptive production furnithed by our 
men of wit and pleafure ? Swift. 


SCROLL. mf. [fuppofed by Minfacav to 
be corrupted trom roll; by Skinner de- 


VER 


rived from an efcreuelle given by the 
heralds: whence parchment, wrapped 
up into a refembling form, has the fame 
name. It may be obferved, that a 
gaoler’s lit of prifoners is ¢/crou.) A 
writing wrapped up. 
His chamber ail was hang'd about with rol!s, 
And old records from ancient times deriv'd ; 
Some made in books, fome in long parchment 
ferolls, 
That wese all worm-eaten, and fullof canker holes. 
Spenfer. 
We'll add a royal number to the dead, 
Gracing the ferol, that tells of this war's lofs, 
With flaughter coupled to the name of kings. 
Shak/peare. 
Flere is the /crail of every man’s name, whicb is 
thought ht through all Athens to play in our inter- 
lude. Shabf{peare 
A Numidian prieft, bellowing out certain fuperiti- 
tious charms, catt divers /cro//s of paper on each 
fide the way, wherein he curfed and banned the 
chriftians. Knolles. 
He drew forth a ferc// of parchment, and deli- 
vered it to our foremait man. Lacon, 
Such foilow him, as thall.be regifter’d; 
Part good, part bad: of bad the longer /erc//. 
Milton, 


With this epiftolary fers2/, 
Receive the partner of my inmoft foul. 
Yer, if he wills, may change or {poil the whole; 
May take yon beauteous, myitick, Itarry roll, 
And burn it like an ufelefs parchment Jerek. Prior, 
ScroyLe. wf. {This word 1 remember 
only in Shak/peare : it {eems derived from 
efcrouelle, French, a {crotulous {welling ; 
as he calls a mean fellow a /caé from his 
itch, or a patch from his raggednefs. | 
A mean fellow ; a rafcal ; a wretch. 
The /croyles of Angiers flout you kings, 
And ftand fecurely on their battlements, 
As in a theatre. King Jobn. 
To SCRUB. wv. a. [ ferobben, Dutch.} To 
rub hard with fomething coarfe and 
rough. 
Such wrinkles as a fkilful hand would draw 
For an old grandam ape, when with a grace 
She fits at {quat, and /crwés her leathern face. Dryd. 
She never would lay afide the ufe of brooms and 
ferubbing bruthes.., Arbuthnot. 
Now Mail had whirl’d her mop with dext’rous 
airs, 
Prepar’d to ferud the entry and the ftairs. 
Scrus, x. f. [from the verh, | 
1. A mean fellow, either as he is fuppofed 
to fcrub himfelf for the itch, or as he is 
employed in the mean offices of fcouring 
away dirt. 
2. Any thing mean or defpicable. 
With a dozen large vellels my vault fhall be {tor'd ; 
No little ryb joint hall come on my board. Swift. 
3. A worn-out broom, linfworth. 
SCRU'BBED, ) adj. | ferubet, Danith.] 
Scru’BBY. Mean; vile; worthlels ; 
dirty ; forry. 
I gave it to a youth, 
A kind of boy, a little ferudbed boy, 


Sait ft. 


No higher than thyfelt. Shukfpeare. 
The ferublicf cur in all the pack 

Can fet the mattiffon your back. Swift. 
The fcene a wood, produc’d no more 

Than a few /cruddy trees before. Swift, 


ScruFr. 2.f. The fume, I fuppofe, with 
feurf, by a metathefis ufual in pronunci- 
ation. 

SCRU’PLE. z. f. [ ferupule, French; feru- 
pulus, Latin. } 

1, Doubt; difficulty of determination ; 
perplexity ; generally about minute 


things. 
Macduff, this noble paffion, 
Child of integrity, hath trom my foul 


2 


P:ior. | 
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Wip'd the black ferwpdes, reconċil’d my thoughts 
‘Yo your good truth. Shakfpeare. 

Nothing did more till foreign nations with admis 
ration of his fucccftion, than the confentof all ettates 
of Cogland for the receiving of the king without the 
lealt ferupic, paufe, or queition. Bacon. 

For the matter ol your conteMion, let it be fevere 
and ferious; but yet fo as it may be without any 
inordinate anxiety, and unneceifary feruples, which 
only entangle the foul. uyiere 

Men make no jerx'/e to conclude, that thofe 
propofitions, of whofe knowledge they can find in 
themfelves no original, were certainly the imprefs 
of God and nature upon their minds, and not taught 
them by any one elfe. Locke. 

2. Twenty gratns; the third part of a 
dram. 

Milk one ounce, oil of vitricl a /cruple, doth coa- 
gulate the milk at the bottom, where the vitricl 
gocth. bucon. 

3. Proverbially, any fmall quantity. 
Nature ever lends 
The fmallett /cruple ot her excellence ; 
But, like a thrifty goddets, the determines 
Flerfelt the glory of 4 creditor. Shakfpeare. 
To SCRU'PLE, v., u. [from the noun.) 
To doubt; to heitate. 
He /crupled not to eat 
Againft his better knowledge ; not deceiv’d, 
But fondly overcome with temale charms. Milton. 
Scru'PLer. 2. f. [ from /cruple. | A 
doubter ; one who has feruples. 

The {cruples which many publick minifters would 
make of the worthinefs of parents to have their 
children baptized, forced fuch queftioned parents, 
who did not believe the neceflity of having their 
children baptized by fuch /cruplers, to carry their 
children unto other miniiters. Graunts 

SCRUPULO'SITY. 2. /. [from /crupulous. ] 
re Doubt; minute and nice doubtfulnefs. 

The one fort they warned to take heed, that cru- 
puldfity did not make them rigorous in giving unad= 
vifed fentence againtt their brethren which were free g 
the other, that they did not become {candalous, by 
abuling their liberty and freedom to the offence of 
their weak brethren, which were ferupulous, Hocker. 

So careful, even to ferupulofity, were they to keep 
their fabbath, that they mult not only have a time 
to prepare them ior that, but a further time alfo to 
prepare them for their very preparations. SOuth. 

2. bear of aéting in any manner ; tender- 


nefs of confcience. 

The firtt {acrilege is looked on with horror ; but 
when they have made the breach, their /crupulafiry 
foon retires. Decay of Piety 

Scru'puLous. adj. [fcrupuleux, French 3 
Jerupulsfus, Latin; from /eruple. } 

t. Nicely doubtful; hard to fatisfy in 
determinations of confcience. 

They warned them, that they did not become 
fcandalous, by abufing their liberty to the offence 
of their weak brethien, which were /erupulous. 

Hooter, 

Some birds, inhabitants of the waters, whole 
blood is cold as fifhes, and their Aeth is fo like in 
taite, that the /crupulcus are allowed them on fih- 


days. Licke. 
2. Given to objections; captious, . 
Equality of two domettick pow’rs 
Breeds ferupulous faction. Shak/peare. 


3. Nice; doubtful. 

As the caufe of a war ought to be juft, fo the juf- 
tice of that caufe ought to be evident; not obfcure, 
not ferupulous, Bacon. 

4. Careful ; vigilant ; cautious, 
I have been the more fcrupucous and wary, in 


regard the interences from thele obferyations are of 
im portance. Woodward, 


Scru'puLousLyY. adv. [from /erupulous. | 
Carefully ; nicely ; anxioufly. 
The duty confilts not frugulou/ly in minutes-and 


halt hours. ' Taylor. 
Henry v. manifeftly derived his courage from his 


piety, and was /erupuloy/ly carctul not to alcribe 
the fuccefs of it to himicii. diidifon. 


5s €U 
Scru'puLousness. 2. f. [from /crupulous.] 
The ftate of being fcrupulous. 
SCRU'TABLE. adj. {from ferutor, Latin. ] 
Difcoverable by inquiry. 
Shall we think God fo Serutable, or ourfelves fo 
penetrating, that none of his fecrets can efcape us ? 


Decay of Piety. 

ScruTa rion, w. fa [ ferutor, Latin.] 

Search ; examination; inquiry. Dit, 

Scrura ror. v. /. [/crutateur, French ; 

from fcrutor, Latin | Inquirer; fearcher ; 
examiner, 


In procefe of time, from being a fimple fcrutator, 
an archdeacoa became to have jurifdiction more 
ainply. Ayliffe. 

SCRUTINE’ER. w. /. [ /erwtator, Latin. | 
A fearcher ; an examiner. 

Jo SCRUTINIZE., ) v. a. [from ferutiny. | 

To Scr U'TINY. To fearch ; to ex- 
amine. 

The compromiffarii fhould chule according to the 
votes of fuch, whofe votes they were obliged to | 
ferulinixe, A; liffe. | 

Scru'rinous, adj. [from yerutiny. | Cap- 
ious; full of inquiries. A word litile 
ufed. 


Age is froward, uncafy, /crurinous, 
Ward to be pleas'd, and partimonious. Denham. 
SCRU'TINY. x. [ jcrutiniun, Latin. | 
Inquiry; fearch ; examination with nicety. 
In the ferutinies tox vightcoufnefs and judgment, 
when it is inquired whether fuch a perfon be a good 
man or no, the meaning is not, what does he believe 


or lope, but what he loves. Taylor. 
I thought thee worth my nearer view 

And narrower feoutiny, that E might leara 

In what degree or meaning thou art call’d 

The Son of God, Milton. 


They that have defigned exactnefs and deep /iru- 
tiny, have taken fome one part of nature. Ha'e. 
Thcir diference ta mealure, and to reach, 
Realon well relined mutt nature teach; 
And thefe high /crurinies are Subjects fit 
For man’s all-learching and enquiring wit. Denham. 
We are admonithed of want of charity towards 
others, and want of a chriftian /erxtizy and exami- 
nation into ourfelves. 
When any argument of great importance 1s ma- 
naged with that warmth which a ferivus conviction 
of it generally infpires, fomewhat may eafily efcape, 
even from a wary pen, which will not bear the teft 
of a fevere ferutiny. Atterbury. 
Vhele, coming not within the ferutiay of human 
fenfes, cannot be examined by them, or atteited by 
any body. Locke. 
ScruToRe. n. je (for /critoire, or efcri- 
toire.} A cafe of drawers for writings. 
I locked up thefe papers in my fcrutoire, and my 
Sfcrutaire came to be unlocked. Prior. 
Go SCRUZE, v. a. [perhaps from /creaw, 
This word, though now difufed by 
writers, is {till preferved, at leaft in its 
corruption, fo fcrouge, in the London 
jargon.) To fqueeze ; to comprefs. 
Though up he caught him ’twixt his puiffant 
hands, 
And hawing /cruz'd out of his carrion corfe 


The loathful lite, now joos'd from ftnful bands, 
Upon his thoulders carried him. Fairy Queen, 


To SCUD. v. n. [ fouittire, Italian ; futta, 
Swedith ; Aiur, fwift, Ifandick.] To 
fly ; to run away with precipitation. 

The vote was no fuoner paffed, but away they 
foudded to the next lake. L’ Efirange, 
The frighted fatyrs, thatin woods delight, 
Now into plains with prick’d-up ears take flight; 
And fcuddirg thence, while they their horn-teet ply, 


About their üres the little fylvans cry- Dryden. 
Away the frighted fpe&tre feuds, 

And leaves my lady ia the fuda. Swift. 

To Scu'DDLE. v. » [from feud.) ‘To 


run with a kind of affeQed hafte or pre- 


Er Eflrange. | 


S EAU 


cipitation. A low word; commonly 

pronounced /cuétle, ; 
Scu'fFLE. x. /} [This word is derived by 

Skinner from /Auffle.) A confufed quar- 

rel; a tumultuous broil, 

His captain’s heart, 

In the /ewffles of great fights, hath burit 

The buckles on his breatt. SLakfpceare. 

Avowed atheilts, placing themfelves in the feat of 
the fcorner, take much pleafing divertifement, by 
deriding our eager /cuffies about that which they 
think nothing. Decay of Piety. 

The dog leaps upon the ferpent, and tears it to 
pieces ; but in the /ewffe the cradle happened to be 
overturned. L' Efirangs. 

Pooith miffionaries mix themfelves in thele dark 

feuffies, and animate the mob to fuch outrages and 

intults. Addifon. 

To SCU'FFLE. v. #. [from the noun.} ‘To 
fight confufedly and cumultuonfly. 

I muft confefs I ve feen, in former days, 

The beft knights in the world, and /cnMed in fome 
frays. Dray son. 

A gallant man had rather fight to grear difad- 
vantages in the field, in an orderly way, than /ceuffe 
with an undsiciplined rabble. King Charles. 

To SCULK. v. u. { /eulcke, Danith.] To 
lurk in hiding places ; to lie clofe. 

It has ftruck on a fudden into fuch a reputation, 
that it fcorns any longer to feu/t, but owns itfclt 
publickly. Government of the Tongue, 

Fearing to ke feen, within a bed 
Of coleworts he conceal’d his wily head; 

There /cu/k'd tiil afternoon, and watch'd his time. 
Ory den. 

My prophets and my fophifts finith’d here 
Their civil efforts of the verbal war: 

Not fo my rabbins and logicians yield ; 
Reuring fill they combat; from the held 
Of open arms unwilling they depart, 

And feulk behind the fubterfige of art. 

No news of Phy! ! the bridegroom came, 
And thought his bride had /cu/k'd for fhame ; 
Becaufe her father us'd to tay 
The girl had fuch a bathful way. Swift, 


SCU'LKER. wf. [from /čulk.] A lurker; 
one that hides himfelf for fhame or 
mifchief. 


Scutt. xv. / [It is derived by Skinner 
trom ell, in fome provinces called hull ; 
as efla, and tefle, or tete, fignity the 
head. Lye obferves, more fatisfattorily, 
that kola is in Hlandick the fkull ot an 
animal. | 

1. The bone which incafes and defends the 
brain ; the arched bone of the head. 

Fractures of the /cu// are at all times very dan- 
gerous, as the brain becomes affected from the 
preffure. Sharp, 

2. A {mall boat ; a cockboat. [See ScuL- 
LER. | 

3. One who rows a cockboat. 

Like cait:ff vile, that for mifdeed 
Rides with his face to rump of fteed; 
Or rowing cull, he’s fain to love, 
Look one way and another move. 


Prior. 


Hudibras, 
. [ rceole, Saxon, an affembly.] In 
Milton's ityle, a hoal or vaft multitude 


of fifth. 

Each bay 
With fry innumerable fwarm, and fhoals 
Of fih, that with their fins and fhining fcales 
Glide under the green wave, in /cudis that oft 
Bank the mid fea. Milton, 

Scu'ticaP. a. f. [/cull and cap.] 

1. A headpiece. 

2. A nightcap. 

Scu/tter. x. fe [OF this word I know 
not the etymology. Skiola is, in Ifland- 
ick, a veflel; and efcucille, in French, a 
dith. } 


SCU 


t, A cockhoat; a boat in which there is 
but one rower. 
Her foul already was confign’d to fate, 
And hiv’ring ia the leaky /ewl/er fate. Drykr. 
They hire the fezd/er, and, when once abuard, 
Grow fick, and damn the climate like a iord. ?:9¢. 
2. One that rows a cockboat. 


SCU'LLERY. 2. fe [from Aiola, a veilel, 
Ifandick ; or efcueille, French, a diik.) 
The place where common utenfils, as 
kettles or difhes, are cleaned and kept. 

Pyreicus was famous for counterfeiting bate 
things, as pitchers, a Jesd/ery, and fetting rogues 
together by the cars. Peacham. 

Scu’LLION. a. f. [from efueille, Frenci» 
adith.] The lowett domettick fervant, 
that wafhes the kettles and the athes in 
the kitchen, 

1 muf, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 
And tall a-curiing likea very drab, 

A Jcullicz, fye upoa ’t! foh! about my brain. 
Shak/peare. 

It the gentleman hath lsin there, getthe cock, 
the ftableemen, and the /cullion, to ttand in his 
Way. Swift. 

To ScuLP. v a. [ feulpo, Latin; /culser, 
French.] To carve; to engrave. Not 
in ufe. 

O that the tenor of my juft complaint 
Were /cuspt with fteel on rocks of adamant! Sandys, 

Scu'tptive. adje [ feulptilis, Latin. } 
Made by carving. 

In a filver medal is upon one fide Moles horned, 
and on the reverfe the commandment againft Culb- 
tile images. Brown. 

SCU'LPTOR. 7. /. [ /culptor, Lat. feulpteur, 
French.} A carver; one who cuts wood 
or ftone into images. 

Thy thape*s in ev'ry part 
So clean, as might inttruct the /cw/pror's art. Dryd. 

The Latin poets give the epithets of trifidum and 

trifulcum to the thunderbolt, trom the fcw/p:ors and 


painters that lived before them, that had given it 
three forks. Addifon. 


SCU'LPTURE. x. f. [ fculptura, Latin ; 
feulpture, French. ] 
1. The are of carving wood, or hewing 
flone, into images. 
Then /culpture and her filter arts revive, 
Stones leap’d to form, aad rocks began to live. Pope. 
2. Carved work. 
Nor did there want 
Cornice or freeze with hoffy /cu/prures graven. Ailte 
There too, in living /eu/pture, might be feen 
The mad affection of the Cretan queen. Dryden. 
3. The art of engraving on copper. 
To Scu'LpTuRE. 2, a. [from the noun.] 
To cut; to engrave, 


Gold, filver, ivory vales /cu/ptur'd high, 
There are who have not. 


Pepe. 
Scum. z.e f- [efcume, French; /chiuma, 
Itahan ; um, Danih ; /ehuym, Dutch. ] 
1, That which rifes to the top of any 


liquor. 
The reft had feveral offices affign’d ; 
Some to remove the fcum as it did rife, 
O:hers to bear the fame away did mind, 
And others it to ule according to his kind. F, Queen. 
The falt part of the water doth partly rife into a 
Jeum on the top, and partly goeth into a fediment in 


the bottom. Bacon. 
Gather’d like fcum, and fettled to itfelf, 
Self-fed and felf-confum’d. Mitten. 


Away, ye fcum, Ê. 
That fill rife upmoft when the nation boils. Dryden. 
They mix a med’cine, to foment their limbs, 
With fcum that on the molten filver fwims. Dryden, 
2. lhe drofs; the refufe; the recrement; 


that part which gs to be thrown away. 


SCU 


There flocked unto him all the fcum of the llh | Seu'nrtLous. 


outof all places, that erc long he had.a mighty army. 
Spenfer. 
Some forty gentlemen excepted, had we the very 
Scam of the world, fuch ss their friends thought it 
an exceeding good gain to be difcharged of. Raseigh. 
I told thee what would come 
Of all thy vapouring, bale feum. 
The Scythian and Egyptian fcum 
Had almolt ruin’d Rome. 
You'll find, in thefe hereditary tales, 
Your ancettors the cum of broken jails. Dryden. 
The great and innocent are infulted by the /cum 
and refufe of the peopie. Addifon, 
JoScum. v.a, [from the noun.}] ‘To 


clear off the fcum: commonly written 
and fpoken Aim. 
A tccond multitude 


Severing each kind, aad fcwme'd the bullion drofs. 
Milton, 


Hudibras. 


Rofcommon. 


Hear, ye fullen pow'rs below ; 
Hear, ye tafkers of the dead! 
You that boiling cauldions blow, 
You that/cum the molten lead! 
Dryden ard Lee's Oedipus. 
What corns [wim upon the top of the brine, feum | 


off. Mortimer, 
Scu'mBer, u.f. [from um.) The dung 
of a fox. Ainfrworth. 


Scu’mMER. 2. fe [efeumoir, French.) à 
vetlel with which liquor is fcummed: 
commonly called a kimmer. 

Scu'prer Holes. x, f. { fchcepen, Dutch, 
to draw of.) Ina fhip, fmall holes on 
the deck, through which water is carried 
into the fea. The leathers over thofe 
holes are called /cupper leathers ; and the 
nails with which they are faftened, 
Scupper nails, Bailey. 

The blood at fcupper cles run out. Ward. 

Scurr. 2./. [yeunp, Saxon; j/ka-fa, | 
Ifandick ; turf, Danith; dors, Swedih; | 
Jeborfe, Butch.) 

1. A kind of dry miliary fcab. 


Hercralty head was altogether bald, 
And, as io hate of honourable eld, 
Was overgrown with /carf and filthy fcald. 
Fairy Queen, 


The virtue of his hands 
Was lott among Paétolus’ fands, 
Againtt whole torreat while he {wims, 
The golden cw feels off his limbs. Swift. 
2. A foil or ftain adherent. 


Then are they happy, when by length of time 
The fewrf is wom away of each committed crime, 
No {peck is left. Dryaen. 
| 3. Any thing flicking on the furface. 
There food a hill, whofe grifly top 
Shone with a gloily /curf. Milten. 
Upon throwing 13 a ftone, the water boils; and 
at the fame time are fcen tittle flakes of feurf rifing 
up. Addif.n. 
Scu/reiness, x. / [from fexrf.} Ihe 
ftate of being fcurty. 
Scu/rriu. adj. | feurrifis, Latin.) Low; 
mean; grofsly opprobricus; lewdly jo- 


cofe. 
With him Patroclus. 

Upon a lazy bed, the live-iong day 
Breaks fcurril jets. Shakjpeare 
Nothing canduces more to letiers than to examine 
the writings of the ancients, provided the plagues of 
judging and pronouccing againft them be away; 
fuch as envy, bittercefs, precipitation, impudence, 
and fcurril (cofing. Een Jorfon. 

Thou mov'ft me more by barely naming him, 
| Than all thy foul unmanner’d fcarril taunts. Dry, 
Scugaiciry. ma fo [ feurnilit’, French ; 
feurrilitas, Lat. | Grotinefs of reproach ; 
Jewdnefs of jocularity ; mean buffoonery. 
Good mafter Holofernes, purge; fo it thall pleafe 
you to abrogate feurrility. Shak peare. 
Banith seurri/ety and profanecefs, ané retiran the 
iceniious saiclence of putts. Dryden. 


ee ae 


Scu'rVILY. adv. 


SC U 


adj, [ feurrilis, Latin. | 
Grofsly opprobrious; uling fuch lan- 
guage as only the licence of a buffoon 
can warrant ; lewdly jocular; vile; low. 
Scurrilous and more than fatirical immodefty. 


Hooker. 
Let him approach finging. Forewarn him that 
he ule no fewrrifous words in 's tunes. Sbak/peare. 


How often is a perfon, whofe intentions are to do 
good by the works he publifhes, treated in as fcurri- 
dousa manner as if he were aa cnemy to mankind? 

Addtifon. 

Theircharaéters have been often treated with the 
utmoft barbarity and injuftice by fcurrilcus and 
enraged orators. Swift. 


Scu‘RRILOUSLY. adv. [trom /currilous. | 


With grofs reproach ; with low buffoon- 
ery ; with lewd merriment. 
Such men there are, who have written /fcurriloufly 
againft me, without any provocation. Dryden. 
It is barbarous incivilaty, fcurrilonfly to Sport 
with that which others count religion. = Til/erf.n. 


Scu/RRILOUSNESS. n. f [trom /carrilous. | 


Scurrility ; bafenefs of manners. 
[trom /eurvy.] Vilely ; 


bafely ; coarfely. It is feldom ufed but 


in a ludicrous fenfe. 
Look 1" your glafs now, 
Ard fee how fexrvily that countenance fhews ; 
You wou!d be loth to own it. Len Jorfon. 
This alters the whole complexion of an aćtion, 
that would otherwife look but very fcurvily, and 
makes it perfect. 
The clergy were never more learned, of fo fexrrily 
treated. Swift. 


SESA 


And thereto had the that /eatcbecn of her defires 
fupported by certain badly diligent miniers. 
Sidney. 
Your feulcheons, and your figns of conqueft, thait 
Hang in what place you pleafe. Shal{peare, 
Honour is a meer fcucdeon. Sbak/peare. 
The chiefs about their necks the /cutcheons wore, 
With orient pearls and jewels powder'd o'er. 
Dryden. 
SCUTE'LLATED. adj, È fcatella, Latin, | 
Divided into fmall furtaces, 
It feems part of the fcutellated done of a fturgeon, 
being flat, of a porous or cellular conftitution. 
Wocdward. 


Scu'trFORM. adj. (feutiformis, Latin. } 
Shaped like a fhicld. 

Scu'rTve. af. [ feutella, Latin; feutel’, 
Celtick. Ainfworth.] 

1. A wide fhallow batkec, fo named from 
a difh or platter which it refembles in 
form. 

A fcattle or fkrein to rid foil fro’ the corn. Tiffere 


The earth and {tones they are fain to carry itom 
urder theirfeetin featsles and bafkets, Fakcwrii’. 
2. Afinall grate. 
To the hole in the door have a {mali fcuttie, to 
keep in what mice are there. Mortimer. 
3. {from feud.) A quick pace; a fhort 
run; a pace of affected precipitation. 
This is properly cuddle. 

She went with aneafy fcurtie out af the hop. 

Speciater. 


Seuth.| To Scu' Tre. v. n. [from feud or feuddle.} 


To run with affected precipitation. 
Theold fellow /curtled out of the room. Arduth. 


Sc u'RVY. rhe [from fourf. This word To SDEIGN. UV. Ge [Sper er. Sdegruare, 


was, I believe, originally an adje@tive. | » 


A diftemper of the inhabitants of cold 
countries, and amongft thofe fuch as 


. e es . e as 
inhabit marfhy, far, low, moift foils, near SDE IGNFUL. aay, 


ftagnating water, freth or falt; invading 
chiefly in the winter fuch as are feden- 
tary, or live upon fiulted or fmoaked flefh 
and fith, or quantities of unfermented 


farinaceous vegetables, and drink bad | !- 


A rhuthnot. 


Scu'rvy. adj. [from furf, feurfy, feurvy. | 
1. Scabbed ; covered with fcabs; difeated 
with the fcurvy. 
W hatfoever man be feurvy or fcabbed. Leviticus. 
2. Vile; bad ; forry ; worthlets ; contemp- 
tible ; offentive. 
l know him for a man divine and holy ; 
Not feurvy, nora temporary meddler. Shukfpeare. 
This is a very /curvy tune to fing to a man’s 
funeral. Shak/peare. 
He fpoke kurvy and provoking terms 
Againft your honour. Sbatfpcare, 
A crane, which is but curvy meat, lays but two 
eggs. Cheyne. 
it would be convenient to prevent the excefs of 
drink, with that curvy cuftom of taking tobacco. 
Swift. 
SCU'RVYGRASS. m., f. [ /curvy and gra/s; 
cochlearia, Latin.) The plant fpoonwort. 


water. 


iller. 
’Scu’ses, for excufes, 
I thifted him away, 
And laid good “fewfes on yourecitafy. Shak/peare, 


Scut. u. /. [ fatt, Mandick.] The tail of 
thofe animals whofe tails are very fhort, 
as a hare, 

In the hare it is averfely feated, and in its diften- 
fioa inclines unto the coccix or scule Brown. 
He fled to earth, but frit it coit him dear; 
He left his /cur behind, and half an ear. Swift. 

SCU'TCHEON., z. /. [/cuccione, Italian, from 

Aeutum, Lat.) The thield reprefented in 
heraldry ; the enfigns armorial of a 
family. See ESCUTCHEON. 


Italian; Milton, for difdacn. | 
Lifted up fo high, 
l faeigu'd fubje€tion. _ Milton. 
; [Contracted for di- 
dainful.] 
They now, puft vp with /veignfud infolence, 
Defpife the brood ot bleticd fapience. Spenfer. 


SEA. 2, /. Fra, Sax. fee, or zee, Dutch. } 
The ocean; the water, oppofed to the 
land. 

Will all great Neptune's ocean wath this blood 
Clean from my hand ? No, this my hand will rather 
Thy multitudinous fea incarnadine, 

Making the grecn one red. Shat/peare. 
The rivers run into the fea. Carcw. 
He made the /e2 and all that is therein. Ex-dus. 
So do the winds and thunders cleanfe the air 

So working Jeus fcttle and purge the wine. Davies, 

Amphibious, between fea and land, 

The river horfe. 

Some leviathan, 

Haply flumb'ring on the Norway foam, 

The pilot of fome fmall night-founder’d tkiff 

Deeming fome ifland, oft as feamen tell, 

With fixed anchor in his tcaly rind, 

Moors by his fide under the lee, while night 

Invetts the feu. Milten. 
Small tragments of fhħells, broken by ftorms on 

fome fhores, are ufed for manuring of /ea land. 

Woodward. 
They put to fea witha fleet of three hundred fail. 
Arbuibno. 

Sea racing dolphins are train’d for our motion, 
Moony tides {welling to roll us afore. Dryden, 

Rut like a rock unmov’d, a rock that braves 
The raging tempeft and the rifing waves, 

Piopp'd on himlelt he tands: his folid fides 

Wath off the Jz weeds, and the founding odes. 

Dryden, 

The fea could not be much narrower that n is, 
without a great lols to the world. Berniley, 

So when the ficit bold veflei dar’d the /7as, 

High on the ttern the Thracian rais’d his train, 
While Argo law her kindred trees 


Milton, 


Defcend trom Pelion tothe main. Pope. 
2. Acol'ection of water; a lake. 
By the few of Galilee. Alatibew. 


3. Proverbially for any large quantity. 
That fea of blood, which hath in Ireland Seea 


SEA 


barbaroufly Med, is enough to drewn in eternal 

infamy and mifery the malicious author and infti- 

gator of its effution. King Charles. 
4. Any thing rough and tempeftuous. 

To forrow abandon’d, but worfe felt within, 

And ina troubled few of paifion toft. Milton. 
ç. Half Stas over. Half drunk. 

The whole magiftracy was pretty well difguifed 
before I gave "em the flip: our friend the alderman 
was balf feas over before the booñre was out. 

Spectator. 
Sza is often ufed in compofition, as wall 
appear in the following examples. 
SE ABAR. 4. j. [from fea and bar, birundo 
pifcis, Latin.] The fea fwallow. 
SE ABEAT. adj. [ fea and deat.) Dafhed by 


the waves of the fea. 
The fovereign of the /e.zs he blames in vzin, 
That one feabear will to fea again. Spenfer. 
Darknefs cover’d o’er 
The face of things: along the feadear fhore 
Satiate we flept. Pope. 
Sesspoat. 7 f [fea and dcat.| Veilel 
capable to bear the fea. 
Shipwrecks were occationed by their thips being 
bad fcaboats, and themfelves but indifferent feamen. 
Arbuthnot. 
Se/aporNn. adj. [ fea and born.) Born ot 
the fea; produced hg the fea. 
Like Neptune and his feadern niece, fhall be 
The fhining glories of the land and fea. Waller. 
All thefe ın order march, and marching fing 
The warlike actions of their /eab.rx king. Dryden. 
Se’anoy. u. /. [ fea and dcy.] Boy em- 
ployed on fhipboard. 
Canft thou, O partial fleep! give thy repofe 
To the wet /rab:y in an hour fo rude, 
And in the calmeft and the ftille(t night 
Deny it toa king? Shak/{peare. 
SF'ABREACH. 2. f. [ fea and breach. | 
Irruption of the fea by breaking the 


banks. 
Toan impetuous woman, tempefts and /eahreaches 
are nothing. L’ Eftrange. 
SE'ABREEZE. x. f. [ feaand breeze. |} Wind 
blowing from the fea, 
Hedger in molt places, would be of great advan- 
tage to fhelter the grafs from the /eabreexe. 
Mortimer. 
SE'ABUILT. adj. | fea and built.] Built for 
the fea. 
Borne each by other in a diftant line, 
The jcabui/t forts in dreadful order move. Dryden. 
Seaca'BBAGE. x, f. (crambe, Lat.) Sea 
colewort. A plant. 
It hath flefhy leaves like thofe of the cabbage. 
Miller, 


SE'ACALF. x. / [ea and calf; phoca.) 
The feal. 

The feacalf, or feal, is fo called from the noife he 
makes like a calf: his head comparatively not bigs 
fhaped rather like an otter’s, with teeth like a dog’s, 
and muftaches like thofe of a cat: his body long. 
and allover hairy : his forefeet, with tingers clawed, 
but not divided, yet fit for going: his hinder feet, 
more properly fins, and htter for fwimming, as being 
anamphibious animal. The female gives fuck, as 
the porpefs, and other viviparous fithes. Grew. 

SE'ACAP. 2. /. [ /eaand cap.| Cap made 
to be worn on fhipboard, 
l know your father well, 
Though now you have no /eacup on your head. 
Shakjpeare. 
Se’acarP. ~ f. [from fea and carp; 
turdus marinus, Lat.) A fpotted fifh that 
lives among ftones and rocks. 
SE'ACHART. mf. [ fed and chart.) Map on 
which only the coalls are delineated. 

The fituation of the parts of the earth are better 
learned by a map or /eachurt, than reading the 
defcription. Warts. 


SE'ACOAL. m fi [ fea and coal,| Coal fo 
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called, not becaufe found in the fea, but 
becaufe brought to Lomdow by fea; pit- 
coal. 

We'll have a poffet foon at the latter end of a 
eacoal fire. Shak peare. 

Seacoal \afts longer than charcoal. Bacon. 

This pulmonique indifpotition of the air 1s very 
much heightened, where a great quantity of /eacoal 
is burnt. Harvey. 

Se‘acoast. x. f. [ fea and craf?.] Shore ; 
edge of the fea. 
The venturous mariner that way, 
Learning his thip trom thofe white rocks to fave, 

Which atl along the fouthern /eaco.z/? lay 3 
For fafety’s fake that fame his feamark made, 

And nam’d it Albion. Fairy Queen. 

Upon the /eacoaff are many parcels of land, that 
would pay well forthe taking in. Mortimer. 

SE'ACOB: 2 f. [gavia, Latin.} A bird, 
called alfo feagull. 

Se’acomPass. zef. [fea and compass. | 
The card and needle of mariners. 

The needle ia the fezcorpofs Rill moving but to 
the north point only, with moveor immotus, notihed 
the refpective conttancy of the gentleman to. one 
only. Camden. 

Se’acoor. x. /. [from fa and costs fulica 
marina, Lat.) A featowl like the moor- 
hen. 

S E'A COR MOR'A NT, OF Seadrake. n. f. [from 
jJeaanà cormorant; corvus marinus, Lat. | 
A feacrow. 


Se’acow. n. f. [ fea and cow.} The mana- 


tee. 

The feacow is of the cetaceous kind. It grows 
to fifteen feet long, and to feven or eight in circum- 
ference; its head is like that of a hog, but longer, 
and more cylindrick : its eyes are fmail, and it has 
no external ears, but only two little apertures. Its 
lips are thick, and it has two long tutks itanding out. 
It has two fins, which tand forward on the brealt 
like hands, whence the Spaniards called it sr2alee. 
The female has two round breafts placed between 
the pectoral fins. The fkin is very thick and hard, 
and not fcaly, but hairy. ud. 


Se'avoc. u. f. [ feaand dog.| Perhaps the 


fhark. 
Fierce feadogs devour the mangled friends. Rof. 
When, itung with hunger, the embroils the flood, 
The feadog and the dolphin are her food. Poa. 


Se'azaR. 2 f- (from fea and ear; auris 
marina, Latin.) A fea plant. 
SEAFA' RER. 2. fe [fea and fare.) A tra- 


veller by fea; a mariner. 

They itty refuted to vail their bonnets by the 
fummons of thofe towns, which is seckoned intole- 
rable contempt by the better enabled /e2/arers. 

Carew. 

A wand’ring merchant, he frequents the main, 
Some mean fzafarer in purfuit ot gain; 

Studious of freight, in naval trade well (kill’d, 
But dreads th’ athietick labours of the field. Pope. 

SEAFA'RING. adj. [ fea aad fare.) Travel- 
ling by fea. 

My wife fatten'd him unto a {mall fpare maft, 
Such as feafaring men provide for ftorms. Shah/p. 

It was death to divert the thips of feafaring people, 
apainft their will, to other ufes than they were 
appointed. Arbuibrsr. 


SE/AFENNEL. The fame with SAMPHIRE. 


SE'AFIGHT. m. f- [Jea and figkt.] Battle 
of fhips; battle on the fea. 
Seafigais have been often final to the wars but 
this ıs when princes fet up their reft upon the battles. 
bacen. 
If our fenfe of hearing were a thoufand times 
quicker than it is, we fhouid, in the quietett retire- 
ment, be lefs able to flecp than in the middle of a 
Seafight. ) Locke. 
This fleet they recruited with two hundred fail, 
whereot they loft nincty-t.ree in a fran sr, 
J butkrot. 
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SE'AFOWL. v.e f. [fea and forvl,] Birds 


that live at fea. 
The bills of curlews, and many other feafow/, 
are very long, to enable them to hunt for the wornis. 
Derhum. 
A feafowl properly reprefents the paffage of a 
deity over the feas. Broome. 
A length of ocean and unbounded fky, 
Which fcarce the jeafew/ in a year o'er-fly. Pepe, 

SS'AGIRDLES. xe /. pl. [ fungus phafga- 
noides, Latin. | A fort of fea mufhrooms. 

Se'acint. adj. [ fea and girt.] Girded or 
encircled by the fea. 

Neptune, befides the fway 
Of every falt flood and each ebbing ftream, 

Took inby lot, *twixt high and nether Jove, 
Imperial rule of all the /ezgirt ifies. Milor, 
‘Telemachus, the blooming heir, 

OF fezgirt \thaca, demands my care : 
'Tis mine to form his green unpractis’d years 
La fage debates, j Pope. 

Se'acrass. a f. [from fa and graf; 
alga, Latins} An herb growing on the 
feafhore. 

Se'aGREEN, adj. [ fa and green.) Refem- 
bling the colour of the diftant fea; ceru- 
lean. 

White, red, yellow, blue, with their feveral 
mixtures, as green, fearlet, purple, and /eagrcen, 


come in by the eyes. Locke. 
Upon his urn reclin’d, 
His /cagreex mantle waving in the wind, ‘ 
The god appear’d. Pope. 
Se‘AGREEN. 2. f Saxifrage. A plant. 


SE'AGULL. xefe [ fea and ex/l.] A water. 
fowl. 


Seagulls, when they fock together from the fea 
towards the hores, forethow rain and wind. Bacca. 
Bitterns, herons, and feag ulls, are greatenemies to 
fih. Mortimer. 


Se‘AHEDGEHOG, . fa [echinus.] A kind 
of fea fhellfifh. 


‘The feabedgehog is inclofed in a round fhell, 
fa(hioned as a loaf of bread, wrought and pinched, 
and guarded by an outer fkin full of prickles, as the 
land urchin, Carew. 

SE'AHOG. 2.f. [ fea and hog. | The porpus. 
Sr/AHOLLY. 2. f. [erynginm, Lat.] A plant. 

The fpecies are, /eahol/y, or eryngo. Common 
eryngo. The roots of the firft are candied, and fent 
to London for medicinal ufe, being the true eryngo. 


Miller. 
Se/aHOLM, n. S. [ fa and holm. ] 
1. A fmall uninhabited ifland. 
2. Seaholly. A kind of fea weed. 


Cornwal bringeth forth greater ftore of /eabols 
and famphire than any other county. Carew, 


Se/aAHORSE, x. /. [ fra and forfe. | 
1. A fifh of a very fingular form, as we 
fee it dried, and of the needlefifh kind. 
It is about four or five inches in length, 
and nearly halfan inch in diameter in the 
broadeft part. Its colour, as we feedried, 
is a deep reddifh brown; and its tail is 
turned round under the belly. Hill, 
2. The morfe. 
Part of a large tooth, round and tapering ; a tufk 


of the morfe, or waltron, called by fome the feaberfe. 

2 Weedward. 

3, Lhe medical and the poetical /eaborje 

feem vesy different. ` By the feahorfe 

Dryaen means probably the hippopota- 
mus, 

Seaborfes, flound’ring in the Nimy muc, 

Tofs’d up their heads, and dJath’d the ooze about ’em. 

Dryden. 

SE'AMAID. », /. [Jea and maid. |] Mermaid. 

Certain ttars fhot from their {pheres, 
To hear the feamaids mulick. Shak/peave. 


SE'AMAN. 2, J. [ /ca and man.) 
r. A failor; a navigator; a mariner. 


SE A 
Sue, looking out, 
Beholds the fcet, and hears the Jarmen Mout. 
Deabarn. 
Sermo, through ditmal ttorms, are wont 
To pals the oyiter-lrecding tHellcfpont. 
fEneas order'd 
A ately tomb, whole top a trumpet bore, 
A foldier’s talchion, and a /sannca'sosr 3 
Thus was his triend interr'd. Dryden. 
By undergaing the hazards of the fea, and the 
company of common feamen, you make it evident 
you will rcfufe no opportunity of rendering yourfelt 
ufetul. Dryden. 
Had they applied themfelves to the incrcaie of 
their Rrength by fea, they might have had the 
gresteft fleet, and the moft jean:en, of any ftate in 
Europe. Addifure 
2. Merman; the male of the mermaid. 
Seals live ai land and at fea, and forpufcs have 


L£velyn. 


the warm blood and entraiis of a hog, not to mene į 


tion mermaids or feanen, Locke. 
SE'AMARK. 7. f. [jea and mark] Point of 
confpicuous place diftinguifhed at fea, 
and ferving the mariners as direCtions 
of their courfe. 
Thofe wh te rocks, 
Which all along the fouthern feacoart lay, 
Threat’ning unheedy wreck and raith decay, 
Hle tor his fafcty’s feke his feansark made, 
And nam'd it Albion. Fairy Queen. 
Thoush you do fee me weapon'e, 
Here is my journey’s end, here is my butt, 
The very fearark of my utmoll fail. Sbakfpeare. 
They wereexecutcd at divers places upon the lea- 
coat, for feamares, or light-horfes, toteach Perkins’s 
people ts avoid the cout. 
They are remembered withya brand of infamy 


fat upan them, and fet as feamarks for thofe who ! 


odlerve them to avoid, Dryden. 
The fault of others fway 
He fet as feamarks for himfelf to hun. Dryden. 


Szamew. nf. [fea and mew.) A towl 
that frequents the fea. 
An iland talt and bare, 
Tine haunt of feals, and orcks, and feamews clone. 
Milton. 
The chough, the /rusew, the loquacious crow, 
Scream aloft. Pope. 
Se'aMONSTER, 2. fe [ fea and sonfter.] 
Strange animal of the fea. 
Seamtonflers give fuck to their young. Lam, 
Where luxury late reign'd, feamunfiers whelp. 
Miiton. 


Se'amoss. n. f. [ fea and meft; corallium, 
Latin.} Coral, which grows in the fea 
like a hrub, and, being taken out, be- 
comes hard like a ftone. 

Se’ANAVELWORT, », f. [androfares, Lat. ] 
An herb growing in Syria, by which 
great cures are performed. 

SE'ANYMPH. z. f [ /ea and xymph.] God- 
defs of the fea. 


Virgil, after Homer’s example, givesus a tranf- 
formation of AEneas’s hips into /eanympbs. Broome. 


St’aonton. x. fA An herb. Ainfw. 
Se’aoose. a f [fa and ooje.) The mud 
in the fea or hore. 


All fezoofey or oofy mud, and the mud of rivers, 
are of great advantage to all forts of land. Mortimer. 


GE'APAD. x. f, [ftella marina, Lat.) The 
ftar Ath. gout J 
SE'APANTHER., xe f, [fea and pauther ; 
gabos, Latin.}] A fith like a lamprey. 
SEAPIECE. 2, /. [ fea and piece.) A picture 
reprefenting any thing at fea, 
Painters often employ their pencils upon fez- 
pieces. Addifen. 
SE'APOOL. 2, f. [Jea and pool.) A lake of 
fale water. 
I heard it wihed, that all that land were a fea- 
pool. s Sperjer. 
SEAPORT. 7. f. [jea and fort, | A harbour. 
VoL. li, 


Bacon. i 


S Ew 
Se'artsque. mw. fi [fea and rique.) 
Hazard at fea. 

He wasfo great an encourager of commerce, that 
he charged himlclf with all the fearifyne of fuch 
veflels a» carried corn to Rome in the winter. 

Arbuthnot. 

Se’'arocker, u.f. A plant. Miller, 

SE'AROOM. n.f. [fea and roon.] Cpen 
fea; fpacious main. 

There is fearcom enough for bath nations, with- 
out offending one another. Bacon, 

The bigger whale like fome huge carra lay, 
Which wanteth fearoom with her foes to piay. 

Waller, 
Searo/ver. 7. f. [ /eaand rove.) A pirate. 
SE'ARUFF., Xe f (fea and ruff; orphus, 
Jiatin.] A kind of fea fith, 
Se‘ASFRPENT. n. f> [ fra and ferpent ; 
kvdrus, Latin] A water ferpent; an 
adder. 
| SEASE'RVICE, m fe [fea and fervice.] 
Naval war. 

You were preffed for the /cafervice, and got off 

with much ado. Swift. 
SE'ASHARK. a. f. (ea and ark.) A rave- 
neous {va fifi. 

Wiiches mummy, maw and gulf 
Of the ravening falt jerhark. Shak/{peare, 

SEASHELL. 2. fe [fea and hell] Shells 
found on the fhore. 

Seujeesis are great improver3 of four or cold land. 

Mortimer. 


i Se‘asHore. a. f. (fea and Jhore.) The 
! coait of the fea. 

| That fea/bore where.no more world is found, 

| 

| 

| 


But foaming biliows breaking on the ground, Dryd. 
Fournier gives an account of an earthquake in 
Peru, that reached three hundred leagues alang the 
fiafhcre. Burret, 
To fay a man has a clear idea of any quantity, 
without knowing low great it is, is as reafonable as 
to fay he has the pofitive idea of the number of the 
fands on the fea/heore, Lacke, 
Sr'asick.adj. | fea and fick] Sick, as new 
voyagers on the fea. 

She began to be much fers, extremity of 
weather continuing. Seat(petre. 
Barbaroffa was not able to come on thore, for 
that he was, as they faid, Jeaic, and troubled with 


an ague. Krolles. 
In dove’s voyage, nothing can offend ; 
Women are never feaficé. Dryden, 


Weary and feaficé, when in thee cenfin’d ; 
Now, for thy fafety, cares dittract my mind. Swift. 


Seast'pt. ze J. [fea and fide] The edge 
of the fea. 
Their camels were without number, as the fand 


by the featide. udith, 
There difembarking on the greer feufide, 
We land our cattle, and the fpoil divide. Pope. 


SEASU'RGEON. 7. f. [ fea and furgeon.] A 
chirurgeon employed on fhipboard. 
My defign was to help the fea/urgeon. Wifen:an. 


SEASURRO'UNDED. adja [fea and furround, | 
Encircled by the fea. 

To feafurrounded realms the gods affign 

Small traéts of fertile lawn, the leat to mine. Pope. 
SEATE/RM. x. /. [ fea and zerm.} Word of 
art ufed by the feamen, 

I agree with you in your cenfure of the featerms 
in Dryden's Virgil, becaufe no terms of art, or cant 
words, fuit the majefty of epick poetry. Pope. 

Seawa'TER, 2. /. [fea and water.] ‘Lhe 
falt water of the fea. 

By digging of pits inthe fea-fhore, he did fruftrate 
the laborious works of the enemies, which had 
turned the seawater upon the wells of Alexandria. 

Bacon, 

I bathed the member with feawarer, Wiifeman. 

Seawater has many grofs, rough, and earthy 
particles in it, as appears trom its faltnefs; whcreas 
facth water.is more pure and unmict. Broome. 
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SE'AWLTHWIND. 2. f [/ldanela, Latin.) 
Randweed, 


Se'awormwoon. w. f. [fea and avorm- 
avood ; feriphium, J.at.] A fort of worm- 
wood that grows in the fea. 


Sea. x. /. [ pha; reol, pele, Saxon; 
Jecl, Danih.) The feacalF. 

The /cal or foyle is ın masaxe and growth not 
unlike a pig, ugly faced, and footed like a mo!d- 
warp: he delighteth in muffc, or any loud noife, and 
thereby as trained to fhew himfelt above water: they 
alfo come on land, Carew. 

An ifand falt and bare , 
The haunt of feads, and orcks, and feamews clang. 
ANiacn. 
SEAL, wf. [pigel, Saxon ; fgilum, Lat.) 
t. A ftamp engraved with a particular 
impreflion, which is fixed upon the wax 
that clofes letters, or affixed us a teki- 


mony. 
The king commands you 
Torenderup the great ftad. Shak/peare. 
It.the organs of perception, like wax overhardercd 
with cold, wili not receive the imprefiion of the /eal ; 
or, like wax of a temper tuo foft, will not hold its 
or elfe fuppoting the wax ot a temper ht, but the fea? 
not applicd with a futficient force ro make a clear 
impreffion: in any of thetic cafes the print lett bythe 
Jecl will be obfcure. Locke. 
The fame his grandfire wore about his neck 
In three feal rings; which after, melted down, 
Form'd a vall buckle for hiswidow’sgown, Pope. 
2. The impreffion made in wax. 
Till chou canit rail the fal from off my bond, 
Thou but offend'ft thy lungs to fpeak fo loud. 
Shak/peare. 
Solyman fhewed him his own letters, afking him 
if he knew not thathand, and if he kuew not that 


Jeol ? Knolls. 
He faw his monkey picking the feal wax trom a 
letter. Arbuibnd. 


3. Any act of confirmation, 
They their fill of love 
Took largely, of their mutual guiltthe feal, Milax, 
To SEAL. U. a. [from the noun. } 
1, To faten with a feal. 
He that brings this love to thee, 
Little knows this love in me; 
And by him feal up thy mind. Shatfeeare. 
1 have teen her rife from her bed, take forth 
papers fold it, write upon "ty, and afterwards feal it. 
à Shak/{peare, 
2. To confirm or atteft by a feal. 
God jain’ my heart to Romeo's; thou ourhands; 
And erc this hand, by thee to Romeo /eal’d, 
Shall be the label tu another deed, 
Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 
Torn to another, this fhallilay themboth. Siak/p. 
3. To confirm; to ratify ; to fetue. 
My foul is purg'd from grudging hate, 
And with my hand l feul our true hearts love. 
Shakfpesre, 
When I have performed this, and fealed to them 
this fruit, 1 will come into Spain. Romans. 
. To fut; to clofe: with up. 
Seal up your lips, and give no words but mum ! 
Shalfpeare. 
At my death 
Thou haft feal'd up my expectation, Shak/peare. 
"he fente is hkethe tun; forthe fun feuls up the 
globe of heaven, and opens the globe of earth : fo 
the fente doth obicure heavenly things, and reveals 
earthly things. Bacon. 
ere te make faft. 
Back toth’ infernal pit I drag thee chatn’d, 
And feal thee fo, as henceforth not to fcorn 
The facil gates of hell too lightly barr'd. Miton, 
6. ‘Vo mark with a ftamp. 
You'd rail upon the hoftefs, 
And fay you would prefent her at the leet, 
Becaufe fhe bought itone jugs, and no feal’d quarts. 


Shulfpeare. 
To SEAL. v. te Tofixa feal, 
1 will fea/unto this bond. Sbak/reare, 
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We make a fure covenant and write if, and our 
princes and prielts fea/ unto it. Nehemiah, 
SclaLER. u. f. (from/eal.| One that feals. 
Se'aLtnGwax. a. f. [feal and wax. } 
Hard wax ufed to feal letters. 
The prominent orifice was clofed with /euling- 
wax. Boyle, 

Seam. 7. f. (ream, Sax. xo0m, Dutch. 

1, The future where the two edges of cloth 
are fewed together. 

In velvet white as {now the troop was gown’d, 
The feans with fparkling emeralds fet around. 
D: yden, 
Precepts fhould be fo finely wrought together in 
the fame piece, that no coarfe feam may ditcover 
where they join. _ Addifon. 

2. The juncture of planks ina ip. 

With boiling pitch the fezms inttops, 
Which, well laid o’er, the fult fea waves withftand. 
Dryden. 

2. A cicatrix; a fcar. 

4. [yeam, Saxon, a load.] A meafure; a 
velel in which things are held; eight 
bufhels of corn. Ainfw. 

ç. Seam of Glaf. A quantity of glafs 
weighing 120 pounds, 

6. [yeme, Saxon; farm, Welth ; fain, Fr.] 
Tallow; greafe ; hog’s lard. 

Shall the proud lord, 
That baftes his arrogance with his own feam, 
Be worfhipp’d ? Shak/peare. 
Part fcour the rufty fhields with feam, and part 
New grind the blunted ax. Dryden, 

To SEAM. v, a. [from the noun.) 

1. To join together by future, or other- 
wife. 

2. To mark; to fcar with a long cicatrix. 

Seam'd o'er with wounds, which his own fabre 


gave. Pope. 
Say, has the fmall or greater pox 
Sunk down her nofe, or feamt'd her face? Swift. 


SE'AMLESS. adj. [from /eam.] Having no 
feam. 

SE'AMRENT. 2. f. [feam and rent.) A 
feparation of any thing where it is join- 
ed; a breach of the ftitches. 

SE'AMSTRESS. 7. /. [peameycne, Saxon. | 
A woman whofe trade is to few. Often 
written /empfire/s, 

They wanted food and raiment; fo they took 


Religion for their feam/re/s and their cook. 
Cleaveland. 


Se'amy. adj, [from feam. ] Having a feam; 
fhowing the feam. 
Some fuch {quire he was, 
Thatturn’d your wit the feamy fide without, 
‘That made me to fufpedt you. Shak/peare. 
SEAN. n. S. (yegne, Sax. f/agena, Latin. | 
A net. Sometimes written jeie, or fuine. 
Sear. adj, [yeanian, Saxon, to dry.] Dry; 
not any longer green. Spen/ir ufes it. 
I have liv’d long enough: my may of life 
Is fall’n into the fear, the yellow leaf. Sbatfprare, 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never /2ar, Milton, 
Some may be cheri(hed in dry places, as in fear 
wood. Ray. 
Jo SEAR. v. a. [peamian, Saxon.} ‘To 
burn ; to cauterize. 
The fcorching flame fore finged all his face, 
And through his armour all his body /ear'd. 
Fairy Queen. 
Some thall depart from the faith, tpeaking lies, 
having their conicience feared with a hot iron. 
1 Timothy. 
Cherith veins of good humour, and feur up thofe 


of ill. Temple. 

i'm fear’ with burning fteel, till the fcorch’d 
marrow 

Fries in the bones. Rowe. 


Jo Searce.va, [/afer, French.) To hft 
finely. 


SERA 
Put the finely fearched powder of alabafer into a 
flat-bottomed and well-heated brafs velel. Boyle. 
For the keeping of meal, bolt and fearce it from 
the bran. Mortimer. 
SEARCE. xefa A fieve; a bolter. 
SEA'RCER. z. f. [from /earce.} He who 
fearces. 
To SEARCH. v. a. [chercher, French. ] 
1. To examine; to try; to explore; to 
look through. 
Help to fearch my houfe this one time: if I find 
not what l feck, let me for ever be your table fport. 
Shak/peare, 
They returned from fearching of the land. 
Numbers. 
Through the void immenfe 
To fcurch with wanu'ring quett a place foretold. 
Milton, 
2. To inquire; to feek for. 
Now clear I underftand 
What oft my fteddiett thoughts have/earch'din vain. 
Milton, 
Enough is left befides to fearch and know. 
Milton. 
Draw up fome valuable meditations from the 
depths of the earth, and /earcé them through the 
vaft ocean. Wats. 
3. To probe as a chirurgeon. 
Alas, poor fhepherd ! fearching of thy wound, 
I have, by hard adventure, found my own. Shat/p. 
With this good {word, 
That ran through Cæfar's bowels, /earch this bofom. 
Shak/peare. 
For the divifions of Reuben there were great 
fearchings of heart. Judges. 
The figns of wounds penetrating are difcovered by 
the proportion of the fearcbimg candle, or probe 
which enters into the cavity. Hifeman. 
4. To SEARCH out. To find by fecking. 
Who went before you, to fearch you out a place 
to pitch your tents in? Deuteronomy. 
They may fometimes be fuccefsful to fzarch out 
truth. Watts. 
Jo SEARCH. V. 4e 


1. To make a fearch; to look for fome- 


thing. 
Satisfy me once more; once more fearch with me. 
i ‘ Shat/peare. 
2. To make inquiry. 
To afk or fearch 1 blame thee not. Milton. 


Thole who ferioufly fearch after or maintain 
truth, ould ftudy to deliver themlelves without 
obfcurity or equivocation. Locke. 

It fuffices that they have once with care fifted 
the matter, and /earched intoall the particulars that 
could give any light to the quettion. Locke. 

With piercing eye fome fcareb where nature 

plays, 
And trace the wanton through her darkfome maze. 
Tickel, 


3. To feek ; to try to find. 


Your hufband’s coming, woman, to fearch fora 
entleman that is here now in the houfe. Sbak/p. 
We in vain fearch for that conititution within a 
fly, upon which depend thofe powers we oblerve in 
them. Locke. 
SEARCH. 72. /. [from the verb. | 
1. Inquiry by looking into every fufpeéted 
place. 
The orb he roam’d 
With narrow fearch, and with infpection deep. 
f Milton. 
2. Examination. 

The mind fets itfelf on work in farch of fome 
hidden idea, and turns the eye of the foul upon it. 

à y f Lecke. 
3. Inquiry ; act of feeking: with of, for, 
or after. 

His reafons are as two grains of wheat hid in two 
bufhels of chaff: you thall feek all day ere you find 
them, and when you have them they are not worth 
the fearcd. Shakipeare. 

Who great in /earch of God and nature grow, 
They beft the wile Creator's praife declare. Dryd. 

Now mourn thy fatal arch : 


It isnot fate to have too quick a fenle, Dryden. 


SESA 

By the philofophicai ufe of words, T mean fuch an 
ufe as conveys the precife notions of things, which 
the mind may be fatished with in its fearch after 
knowledge. Locke. 

The parents, after a long fearch forthe boy, gave 
him for drowned in a canal. Addifon. 

This common practice carries the heart afide {ram 
all that is honeft in our fearch afier truth, Watse 

4. Queft; purfuit. 

It zealous love fhould go in /earch of virtue, 

Where thould he find it purer than in Blanch? 
Shai [posres 

Stay him for his intendment, or brook fuch dif- 
grace well as he shall run into; in that itis a thing 
of his own earch, and altogether againft my will, 

Shak /peare. 
Nor did my fe2rch of liberty begin 
Till my black hairs were chang’d upon my chin. 
Dryden. 
SE'ARCHER, z. f. [from /earch. } 
Ie Examiner ; trier. 

The Agarencs that feek wifdom upon earth, the 

authors of fables, and fearchers out of underitandiag. 
Bur. 

The fearckers found a marvellous difference bee 
tween the Anakins and themfelvcs. Raleigh. 

Religion has given us a more juft idea of the 
divine nature: he whom we appeal to is truth atielf, 
the great fearcher of hearts, who will not let fraud 
go unpunithed, or hold him guiltlefs that taketh his 
name tu vain. ‘ Addifon. 

2. Seeker; inquirer. 

In vain we lift up our prefumptuous eyes 
To what our Maker to their ken denies; 

The /earcher follows falt, the objet flies. Prior. 

Avoid the man who practifes any thing unbecom- 
ing a free and open /earchcr after truth. Watts. 

3. Officer in London appointed to examine 
the bodies of the dead, and report the 
caufe of death. 

The fcarchers, who are ancient matrons {worn to 
their office, repair to the place where the dead corps 
lies, and by view of the fame, and by other inquiries, 
examine by what difeafe the corps died. Graunr. 

SE'ARCLOTH. z. f. [yanclad, Sax. from 
yan, pain, and clad, a plafter; fo that 
cereclotkh, as it is now written, trom cera, 
wax, feems to be wrong.] A plafter; a 
large plafter. 

Bees wax is the ground of all /rarc/osb falves. 

Mortimer, 

SE‘ASON, zx. f. [ faifox, French, | 

1, One of the four parts of the year, fpring, 
fummer, autumn, winter. 

The faire flowers 0’ th’ feafon 
Are our carnations and ftreak’d gillyflowers. 
Sbukjpcaree 

Then fummer, autumn, winter did appear; 

And (pring was but a feafon of the year. Dryden. 

We faw, in fix days travelling, the feveral ‘es/ons 
of the year in their beauty. Addon. 

2. A tme, as diftinguifhed from others. 

He's noble, wife, judicious, and beft knows 
The fts o’ th’ fea/on. Shakfpeares 

The feafn, prime for fweetelt {cents and airs. 

Milton. 

3. Afit time; an opportune concurrence. 

At /eafon fit let her with thee partake. Milton. 

All butinefs theuld be done betimes; and there's 
as little trouble of doing it in /eafom too, as out of 


- feafon, L’ Bjranges 
For active fports, for pleafing reft, 
This is the time to be poifeit; 
The beft is but in _/ea/on belt. Dryden. 


l would indulge the gladnefs of my heart! 
Let us retire; her griet is out of fafon. Philips, 
There is no /fe2fon to which tuch thoughts as 
thefe are more luitable. Atterbury. 
The /eafon when to come, and when to go, 
To fing, or ceafe to fing, we neves know. Pope. 
4. A time not very long. 
We'll flip you for a /22/uz, but our jealoufy 
Does yet depend. 3 _ Sbutfpeare. 
5- [from the verb,] That which gives a 
high relith. 
You lack the fea/on of all natures, fleep, Shzh/, 


SAES 


To Season, Y, a. [affaifonner, French.] 


1, To mix with food any thing that gives 


a high relifh. 
Every ablation of thy meat-offering Malt thou 
feahn with fale. Leviticus. 
They feafuned every facrifice, whereof a greater 
part was eaten by the priefte. Broan, 
~ For break falt and tupper, milk and milk-portage 
are very fit for children; only let them not be 
Jeafined with fugar. i Locke. 
The wife contriver, 
To kecp the waters from corruption fice, 
Mixt them with falt, and fea/on'd all the fea. 
Blackmore, 
2. To givea relifh to; to recommend by 
fomething mingled. 
You frafon till with fports your ferious hours 5 
For age but taltes of pleafuresy youth devours. 
Dryden. 
The proper ufe of wit is to frafon converfation, to 
reprefent what is praifeworthy to the greateft advan- 
tage, and to expofe the vices and tollies ot men. 
Tillotfon, 
3. To qualify by admixture of another in- 
reditent, 
Mercy is above this fcepter'd fway 5 
It is an attribute to god himfelf; 
And earthly pow’r does then fhew liket God's, 


When mercy fafons jultice. Sbuk/peare. 
Seafon your admiration but a while 

With an attentive ear, til 1 deliver 

This marvel to you. Sbak/peare. 


4. To imbue ; to tinge or taint. 
Whatever thing 
The feythe of time maws down, devour unfpar’d, 
Till I, in man refiding, through the race 
His thoughts, his looks, words, actions, all infe®, 
And fraf-n him thy laft and fweetet prey. Milton. 
Secure their religion, feafox their younger years 
with prudent and pious principles. Taylor 
Sin, taken into the foul, is like a liquor poured in- 
to a vetlel ; fo mucho! it as it fills, it alfofeafins : the 
touch aud tincture go together. South. 
To fit for any ufe hy time or habit; to 
mature, 
“Che crow doth fing as fweetty as the lark, 
When neither is attended; and, I think, 
The vightingale, if the Mould Sng by day, 
When ev'ry coofe iscackling, would be thought 
No better a mufician than the wren ; 
How many things by feafon fea/or'd are 


S FFA 


This is that ta which I would mof earneftly, moft 
feafunably, acvife you all. Spratt. 


SE'ASONER. ite f. [from To feafon,\ He 


who feafons or gives a relifh to any thing. 


SE'ASONING, w, f [from fafon.) ‘That 


which is added to any thing to give it a 
relith. 

Breads we have of feveralprain:, with divers kinds 
of leavenings and /eafenings; fo that fome do ex- 
tremely move appetites, and fome do nourith fo as 
divers do live of them alone. bacon. 

Some abound with words, without anv foa/oring 
or tatc of matter. Ben “Jonfon. 

A foundation of good fenfe, and a cultivation of 
learning, are required to give a feaf ning to rctire- 
ment, and make us tafe the bleiling. Dryden. 

Political fpeculations are of fo dry and auttere a 
nature, that they will not godawn with the publiek 
without frequent feafe nies. Adaifor. 

‘The publick accept a paper which has in it none 
of thofe frujemizgs that recommend the writings 
which are in vogue among us. Spelata’. 

Many vegetable fubitznces are ufed bv mankind 
as feafouings, which abound with a highly exalicd 
aromatic oil; as thyme and favory. 


Skinner. | 


1, A chair, bench, or any thing on which 


one may fit. 

The fons of light 
Hafted, reforting to the fummons hich, 
And took their feats. 

The lady of the leaf ordain’d a feaft, 
And made the lady of the flow’r her puett; 
When, lo, a bow'r afcended on the plain, 
With fudden feats ordain’d, and large for either 

train. Dryden, 


Milton. 


2. Chair of fate; throne; poft of autho- 


rity; tribunal. 

With due obfervance of thy gondly fear, 
Great Agamemnon, Neitor fhall fupply 
Thy lateit words. 

Fhus we debafe 
The nature of our feats, and make the rabble 
Call our c2res fears. Shak/peare. 

Whatfoever be the manner of the world’s end, 
moft certain it is an end it fhall have, and as cer- 
tain that then we Mall appear before the judgment 


Shak/peare. 


feat of Chrift, that every man may receive accord- 


ing to that which he hath done in his body, whe- 


Arbuthyit. | 
Statin J. [fedes, Lat. fost, old German. 


S PAC 


Thus high was king P rchird ferted. Shak/pearte 
Not Babylon, 
Nor great Alcairo, fuch magniticence 
Equall’d in all their glories, to infhrine 
Belus or Serapis their gods, or fat 
Their kings. Tilton, 
A fpiritof envy or oppolition makes mankind une 
eafy to fce others of the tame ipecies feal:d above 
them in a fort of perfetion. Pope. 


3. To fix in any particular’ place or fitua- 


tion; to fettle. 

Should one family or one thoufand hold poffe(fion 
of all the fosihern undifcovered continent, becaufe 
they had /eated themielves in Nova Guiana? 

Raleigh. 

By no means build too near a great neighbour, 
which werc, in truth, to be as unfortunately fared 
on the earth as Mercury is in the heavens; tor the 
molt part ever in combuttion, or obfcurity, under 
brighter beams than his own. Woron. 
. To fix; te place firm. 

Why do Í yield to that fugeeftion, 

Whole horrid tmage deih uphx my hair, 
And make my /eated heart knock at my ribs, 
Apainit the ufe cf nature? Shal/pearte, 

From their fourdations loofening to and tro, 

They pluck'd the feuted hilis. Mittor. 


Se’awaRb. ate: [fen and peard, Saxon.) 


Toward the “ea, 


The rocleruth'd feaward with impetuous roar, 
Ingult’d, and ta th’ abyfsthetcafter bore. Pose. 


SEC ANT m fi [ fecans, Lat. fecante, Fr] 


In geometry, the right line drawn from 
the centre of a circle, cutting and meet- 
ing with another line, called the tan- 
gent, without it. Dif, 


To SECEDE. wv. . [ fecedo, Latin.} To 


withdraw from fellowfhjp in any affair. 


Sece'DER. x. /. [from jesede.| One who 


difcovers his difapprobation of any pro- 
ceedings by withdrawing himfelf. 


To Sece'RN. v. a. | feceruo, Lat.) To fe- 


parate finer from groller matter; to make 
the feparation of fubftances in the body. 

Birds are better meat than beasts, becaufe their 
fem doth affimilate mose finely, and Jeceraeih more 
fubtilly. Bucor. 

Tbe pituite or mucus fecerned in the nole and 
windpipe, is not an excrementitious but a laudabie 


Ta . ; i i j humour, neceffary for defending thofe parts, trom 
To their right praife and true perfection!  ShAab/p. ther it be good or evil. ; Hakeaill. aie y BENOS PE S a a 

Who a rhe fate ait i Vp 3. Manfion ; refidence ; dwelling; abode. which itis fecerned, from excoriations. Arbuthnste 
DireAly afons him his enemy. Shuk/peare. It were enough in reafon to fuccour with victuals, SECESSION, 7. /. [ /eceffto, Latin. ] 


We charge you, that you have contriv’d to take and other helps, a vaft multitude, compelled by ne- 


1. The act of departing. 


From Rome all /ea/on'd office, and to wind 
Yourfelf unto a power tyrannical. Shat/peare. 
The archers ot his guard (hot two arrows, every 
man together, againft an inch board of well /eafoned 
tmnber. Hayward. 
His plenteous flores do feafon'd timber lend; 
Thither the brawny carpenters repair. Dryden. 
A man fhould harden and feajon himfelt beyond 
the degree of cold wherein he lives. Addifor. 
Jo SE'ASON. v. ne To become mature ; to 
grow fit for any purpofe. 
Carpenters rough plane beards for flooring, that 
they may fet them by to fafon. Moxan. 
Se'ASONABLE. adje | Jaion, Fr.) Oppor- 
tune ; happening or done at a proper 
time; proper as to time. 
Mercy is feaforadle in the time of affliction, as 
clouds of rain inthe time of drought. Ecelus. 
If everit was Tas to preach courage in the 
defpifed abufed caule of Chrift, it 1s now, when his 
truths are reformed into ncthing, when the hands 
and hearts of his faithful minifters are weakened. 
Scutb. 


SE'ASONABLENESS. 3. f. {from fea/anable. | 


Opportunenefs of time; propriety with 
regard to time, 

A Britith freeholder would very ill difcharge his 
part, if he did nor acknowledge the eacellency and 
frafonablenefs of thofe laws by which his country 
has been recovered out of its confuftons. Aadifsn. 


SEVASONABLY. adv. [from feafonable. | 
Properly, with refpett to time. 


ceffity to feek a new frat, or to direct them unto a 
country able to receive them. Ralcizd. 
O earth, how like to heav’n? if not prelerr’d 

Mott jultly, /eat worthier of gods, as built 
With fecond thoughts, reforming what was old. 
Milten. 
In Alba he fhall fix his royal feat ; 
And, born a king, a race of kings beget. Dryden, 
Has winter caus’d thee, friend, to change thy 
frat, 
And feek in Sabine air a warm retreat? 
The promis'd feat of empire thall again 
Cover the mountain, aod command the plain. 
Prior. 


Dryden. 


4. Situation ; fite. 


le follaweth now that we find out the /car of 
Eden; for in it was Paradife by Cod planted. 
Raleigh. 
A church by Strand-bridge, and two bifhops 
houfes, were pulled down to make a fear for his 
new building. Hayward. 
He that builds a fair houfe upon an ill feat, com- 
mitteth himfelf to prifon. Bucon. 
The firtett and the eafielt to be drawn 
To our fociety, and to aid the war, 
The rather for their fear, being next borderers 
On Sraly. Ben Fonfon. 


To SEAT. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To place on feats; to cavfe to fit down. 


The guelts were no fooner /eated but they entered 
into a warm debate. Arbuthnot. 


2, To place in a pof of authority, or place 


of diftinction, 


The acceffron of bodies upon, or fèceffon thereof 
from, the earth’s furface, perturb not the equilis 
bration of either hemifphere. Brown. 


2, The act of withdrawing from councils 


or actions, 


SE'CLE. m fa [ frecle, Fr. feculum, Latin.] 


A century, Not in ufe. 

Of a man’s age, part he lives in his father’s life- 
time, and part after his fon`s birth; and thereupon 
it is wont to be faid that three generations make one 
Jicle, or hundred years, in the genealogies. 

Hammend, 


To Secitu'pe. v. a. [fecludo, Lat.] To 


confine from; to fhut up apart; to ex- 
clude. 


None is fee/uded from that funtion, of any dee 
gre, ftate, or calling. Whitgift. 
Some parts of knowledge God has thought ht to 
S:¢lude trum us; to fence them not only, as he did 
the interdi&ted tree, by combination, but with difi- 
culties and impofitbilities, Decay of Piety. 
The number of birds deftribed may be near five 
hundred, and of fithes, jec/udixg fhell-fith, as many; 
bur, if the thell-tith be taken in, more than: fix timeas 
the number. - Rey, 
Inclofe your tender plants in your confervatury» 
Secluding all entrance of cold. Erein, 
Let eaftern tyrants from the light of heaven 
Seclude their bofom faves. Ticem/fon, 


SE'COND, adj.[ second, Fr. feeuzndus, Lat. 


It is obfervable, that the Enplith have no 
PI 


SEC 
ordinal of fwos; asthe Latins, and the 
nations deriving from them, have none 
of duo, What the Latins call /ccuxdus, 


from /eguor, the Saxons term oSen, or 
æprtena.] 

r. The next in order to the firft; the or- 
dinal of two. 

Sunk were the hearts with horror of the crime, 
Nor needed to be warn’d a fecond time, 

But bore each other back. Dryden, 
2. Next in value or dignity; inferiour. 

I hall not fpeak fuperlatively of them, left I be 
fufpected of partiality ; but this I may truly fay, 
they are _/2cond to none in the chriftian world. 

Bacon. 
None I know 
Secord to me, or like; equal much lefs. Milton. 
My eyes are ftill the fame; each glance, each 
grace, 
Keep their firftluftre, and maintain their place, © 
Nut fecond yet to any other face. Dryden, 

Not thefe huge bolts, by which the giancs tlain 

Lay overthrown on the Phiegrean plain; 
Twas of a leffer mould and lighter weight; 
They call ic thunder of a `fecond rate. Addifon. 

By a fad train of miferies alone 
Diftinguith’d long, and fecond now to none. Pupe. 

Perfons of feccnd rate merit in their own country, 
like birds of paffage, thrive here, and fly off when 
their employments are at an end. Swift. 

SE'COND-HAND. n. /. Pollefhion received 
from the fir poffetfor. 

Ss/‘COND-HAND ìs fometimes ufed adjec- 
tively. Not original; not primary. 

Some men build fo much upon authorities, they 
have but a fecond-band or implicit knowledge. 

Lecke. 
They are too proud to cringe to’ fecond-hand 
favourites ina greet family. Sift to Gay 
4t SECOND-HAND. adu. In imitation ; in 
the fecond place of order; by tranfinif- 
fion; not primarily ; not originally. 
They pelted them with fatires and epigrams, 
which perhaps had been taken up at tirit only to 
make their court, and af /ccontd-hund to flatter thofe 
who had fattered their king. Temple. 

In imitation of preachers at fecord-Aand, | fhall 
tran‘cribe from Bruyere a piece ot saillery. Tat-er. 

Spurious virtue in a maid; 


A virtue but at fecond- band. STI. 


Sr'coND. n. A [ fecond, Fr. from the ad- 
jective. | 
1. One who accompanies another in a duel, 
to direct or defead him. 
Their feccnas mioifter on oath, 
Which was indifferent to them both, 
That on their knightly faith and troth 
No magick them fupplied ; 

And fought them that they had no charinr, 

Wherewith to work each other’s harms, 

But came with fimple open arms 

"To have their caufes tried. Drayton. 
Their frit encounters were very furious, Ullatter 
fome toil and bloodihed they were parted by the 
Seconds. Addifon. 
Perfonal braw!s come in as /econds to finith the 
difpute of opinion. břutts. 
2. Cne who fupports or maintains; a fup- 
porter; a maintainer, 

He propounded the duke as a main caule of divers 
infirmities in the Rate, being fure enough of feconds 
after the hrit onfet. Wotton, 

Courage, when itis only a fecond to injuftice, 
acd falls on without provucation, is a difadvantage 
to a character. Callier. 
. A Second Minute, the fecond divifion 
of an hour by fixty; the fixtieth part of 
a minute. 

Four flames of an equal magnitude will be kept 
alive the {pace of frxteen fccozd minuies, though one 
of thefe flames aione, ru the fame vellet, will no! 
taft above twenty-five or at moft thirty /ce-rdr. 

Wilkins. 

Sounds move above Trao Englith feet in a fecond 
minu:e ot time, and in feven or eight minutes ot 
Ume about roo Engi susics. L.ccke. 
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S BG 
To SE'CONB. V, a, { feconder, Fr, fecundo, 
Lat. from the noun. | 
1, To fupport; to forward; toafhft; to 
come in after the aft as a maintainer. 
The authors of the former opinion were pre- 
fently fccouded by other wittier and better learned, 
who being loth that the form of church polity, 
which they fought to bring in, fhould be otherwiie 
than in the higheit degree accounted of, tuok ħrit 
an exception againft the difference between church 
polity and matters of necetfity tolalvation. Hocker. 
Though we here fall down, 
We have fupplies to _/econd our attempt; 
If they mifcarry, theirs hall fecord them, Shakfp. 
l to be the power of Ifrael’s God 
Avow, and challenge Dagon to the teft, 
Offering to combat thee, his champion bold, 
With th’ utmolt of his godhezd jeconded. Miton. 
Familiar Ovid tender thoughts infoires, 
Ard nature feconds all his foft defires. Rafcammon, 
If in company you offer fomething for ajet, and 
nobody /rcozds you in your laughter, you m2y con- 
demn their tate; but in the mean unte you make 
a very indifferent figure. Swift. 
in human works, though labour'd on with pain, 
A thoufand movements fcarce one purpole gain; 
In God’s, one fingle can its ends produce, 


Yet ferves to fecond too fome other ule. Pope. 
2. ‘Lo follow in the next place. 
You fome permit 
Yo fecond ills with ills. Sbakfpeare, 


Having formerly difcourfed of a maritimal voyage, 
I think it not impertinent to fecond the lame with 
fome neceffary relations concerning the royal navy. 


Raleizh. 
He faw his guileful a¢t 
Ry Eve, though all unweeting, fee:ntded ~ 
Upon her hutband. Milton. 


Sim is /ecouded with fin; and a man feldom | 
commits ore fin tv pleate, but he commits another | 


to defend himlelf. Scurh. 


Secon Sight. x. J- The power of feeing 


things future, or things diltant: fup- 
pofed inherent in fome of the Scottith 
iflanders. 

As he was going out to fteal a fheep, he was 
feized with a fit of fecond fight: the faie of the 
country prefented him with a wide profpect of new 
fcenes, which he had never feen before. Addifon. 


SECOND fighted. adj. [trom fecond fight. | 


Having the fecond fight. 

Sawney was defcended of an ancient family, re- 
nowned tor their (kill in prognofticks: mott of his 
anceftors were fecond fighted, and his mother but 
narrowly efcaped tor a witch. Adatfon. 


Se’conDaRILy. adv. [from fecondary. | 
In the fecond degree; in the fecond 


order; not primarily; not originally ; 
not in the firt intention. 

Thefe atoms make the wind primarily tend down- 
wards, though other accidental caufes impel it /e- 
cundari‘y to a flepinzg motion, Digby. 

He cunfefles that temples are erected, and tetti- 
vals kept, tothe honour of faints, at leatt fecon- 
daily. Stikking feet. 

It is primarily generated out of the effutiun ot 
melancholick blood, or fecomdari/y out ot the dregs 
and remainder of a phlegmonous or adematick 
tumour. Harvey. 
SE'CONDARINESS, x. f. (from fecondary. | 

The ftate of being fecondary. 

That which is peculiar and difcrimioative muft 
be taken trom the primariucls and fecondarinc/s of 
the perception. Norris, 

SECONDARY. adj. [ fecondarius, Lat. | 
1, Not primary; not ot the firft intention. 

Two are the radical differences: the /ecordary 

differences are as tour. Bacon, 
2; Succeeding to the firt; fubordinate. 

Wherelvever there is moral right on the one 
hand, no /econdary right can difcharge it. 

L' Effrarge. 

Gravitation is the powerful cement which holds 
together this magniticent {tructure of the world, 
which ftretcheth the norih over the empty fpace, 


and hangeth the earth upon notbing, to transfer the 


Sa EC 


words cf Job from the firit and real caufe to the 
Secondary, Pextley. 
7. Not of the firft order or rate. 

If the fyftem had been fortuitoully formed by 
the convening matter cf a chaos, how is it con- 
ceivable that all the planets, both primary and ze- 
comdury, fheuld revolve the tame way, from tne 
weit © the eait, and that in the fame plane ? 

Benticy 
4. Aing by tranfmiffion or deputation. 
That we were torin'd then, fay’tt thou, ane the 
work 
Of fecordary hands, by tefk transferr'd 
From father to his fon ? 

As in a watch’s hne machine, 
Though many arttul fprings ars feer, 
The added movements which declare 
How tull the moon, how old the year, 
Derive their fecondary pow’r 
From that which {imply points the hour. 


Miles a 


Peover. 
1 Çe A fecondary fever is that which arrfes 
afteracrifis, or the difeharge of fome 
| morbid matter, as after the declenfion ot 
| the finallpox or meafles. Quincy. 
| SECONDARY. x. f. [trom the adjective. ; 
A delegate; a deputy. 
i SECONDLY. adu, [trom fecard.] In the 
fecond place. 
Firit, fhe hath difobeyed the law; and /econdiys 
trefpafied againit her hutband. Ecclefiafticis. 
Fit, metals are more durable than plants; md 
feconely, they are more tolid and hard. Bacon, 
The houfe of commons in Ireland, and fecsrd/y, 
the privy council, addreffed his majelty agaiait thele 
half-pence. Swift. 


| SE'COND-RATE. m f [ fecond and rate. } 
1. The fecond order in dignity or value, 

They call it thunder of the /econd-rate. Addis, 

2, [It is fometimes ufed adjectively.] Ot 
the fecond order: a colloquial licence. 

He was not then a fecond-rate champion, as they 
would have him, who think fortitude the firit virtue 
in a hero, Dryden. 

SE'CRECY. a. A [from fecret. | 
r. Privacy; ttate of being hidden; cone 
cealment. 
That’s not fuddenly to be perform’d, 
But with advice and llent erecy. 
The lady Anne, 
Whom the king hath in feerecy long married, 
This day was view'd in open as'his queen. Sbak/p. 
In Nature’s book of infinite frcrecy 
A little can f read. Shatfpeare. 
Solitude; retirement; not expofure to 
view. 
Thou in thy fecrecy, although alone, 
Beft with thylelf accompanied, feek it not 
Social communication. Milton. 
There 1s no fuch thing as perfet frcrecy, wer- 
courage arational mind to the perpetration of any 
bafe action; for a man mutt frit excinguith and pur 
out the great hight within him, his confcience; he 
mult get away from himfelt, and shake off the 
thouland witnefies which he always carries about 
him, before he can be alone. Sou: b. 
3. Forbearance of difcovery. 

It is not with publick as with private prayer: in 
this rather fecrecy is commanded than outward 
Mew; whereas that, being the public act of a whole 
fociety, requireth accordingly more care to be had of 
external appearance. Hzoker. 

4. Fidelity to a fecret; taciturnity invio- 
. late; clofe filence. 

For feervcy no lady cloter. Shak/peure. 

Secrecy and fidelity were thei only qualities. Burnet, 


SE'CRET. adj, | ficret, Fr. fecretus, Lat. | 
J. Kept hidden; not revealed ; concealed; 
The feeret things belong unto the Lord our God; 

: but thole dings which are revealed belong unto us. 
Deuscronomye 


Shak|pearce 
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2. 


Be this, or avght 
Than this more fecret, now delign’d, 1 hafte 
To know. Viilto, 


ze Retired ; private; unfeen, 


S Ee 
Thou open’t wifdom’s way, 
And giv’ accels, though /ecree the retire ? 


And I perhaps am fecret. Milton, 
There feeret in her fapphire cell 
He with the Nais wont to dwell. Fenton. 


3. Faithful to a fecret entrefted, 
Secret Romans, that have fpoke the word, 


And will not palter. 4 Sbuakipeare. 
4. Private; affording privacy. 
The fecret top 
Of Orcb or of Sinai. Milton. 


c. Occult; not apparent. 
J 
Or fympathy, or fomeconnaturat force 
Pow’ rful at greate diltance to unite 
With fecret amity things of like kind, 
By fecrete(t conveyance. 
My heart, which by a feeres harmony 
Still moves with thinc, join’d in Connexion fweet. 
Milton. 


Milton. 


6. Privy; obfcene. 
Se'cRET. 2. f. (fecret, Fr. fecretum, Lat. | 
1. Something ftudioufly hidden, 
Infe€ted minds 
To their deaf pillows will difcharge their fecrers. 


a Sbhbakjprare. 
There is no fecrer that they can hide from thee. 


Ezekiel. 
We not to explore the feerets aik 
Of his eternal empire. 
z. A thing unknown; fomething not yet 
difcovered. 
All bleft f/ecrers, 
All you unpubliiin’d virtucs of the earth. Shak/peare. 
All fecrets of the deep, all Nature’s works 
Milton, 
The Romans feem not to have known the fecret 
of paper Credit. Arbuthnot. 
3. Privacy; fecrecy ; invifible or undit- 
covered ftate, 
Bread eaten in fecret is pleafant. Proverbs, 
In / ever riding through the air the comes. 
Milton. 


Jo SE'CRET. v. a. [from the noun.) To | 


keep private. 
Great care is to be ufed of the clerks of the 
council, for the fecreting of their confultanons. 
Bacon. 


Se'CRETARISHIP. x. fe [ fecretaire, Fr. 


from fecretary.| The office of a fecretary. | 2. In Shakjpeare it feems to be mifpriated 


Se‘CRETARY. ve /. [ fecretaire, Fr. fecre- 
rarius, low Latin.) One intrufted with 
the management of bufinefs ; one who 
writes for another. < 


Call Gardiner to me, my new fecretary. SAzk/p. 
‘That which is moft of all prohtable is, acquaint- 
ance with the ferretaries, and employed men, of 
ambhatTadors. Bacone. 


Cottington was frcretary to the prince. Clurend. 

Io SECRE FE. 2, a. [ Jecretus, Lat. J 

1. To put afide; to hide. 

2. [In the animal economy.] To fecern; 
to feparate. ; 

Srcre’tTios. 2, Je [from /ecretus, Lat. ] 

1. That agency in the animal economy 
rhat confits in feparating the various 
fluids of the body. 

2. The fluid fecreted. 

SECRETI'TIOUS. adj. [fram fecretus, Lat. | 
Parted by animal fecretion. 


They have a fimilitude or contrariety to the 
Ae : f `’ 
fecretitious humours in talte and quality. Lucyer. 


Se‘creTist, xf. [trom fecret] A deaier 
in fecrets. 


Some things I have not yet thought fit fo plainly 
to reveal; not out of any envious delign of having 


them buried with me, but that 1 may barter with | SECTA'TOR. 


thole fecrerifes, that will not part with one lecrer but 
inexchange tor another. Boyle. 


fe'cRETLY. adv. [from fecrer. | 

1. Privately; privily; not openly; ‘not 
publickly; with invention not to be 
known. 


Mitten, | SECT» m A [fees Fr. aa, Lat froin 


SEC 


Give him thisletter, du it /eevetly. Shak/peare. 
Now frererly with inward grief he pin’d ; 
Now warm refentments to his griefs he join’d. 
Addifon 
Scme may place their chief fatisfaQion in giving 
Secretiy whavis to be dutributed ; others, in being the 
open and avowed inftruments of making fuch dittri- 


butions. Atrerbury. 
z. Latently ; fo as not to be obvious; not 
apparently. 


Thofe thoughts are not wholly mine; but either 
they are fecretly in the poet, or may be fairly deduced 
from him Dryden. 

Se'crETNESS. x. f: [from fecret. | 
r. State of being hidden. 
2. Quality of keeping a fecret. 
l could muftcr up 
My giants and my witches too, 
Which are vaft conttancy aod feretne/s, Donne. 
SECRETORY. adj, [from feeretus, Latin.) 
Performing the office of fecretion, or 
animal feparation. 

All the glands are a congeries of veffels compli- 
cated together, whereby they give the blood time to 
feparate through the capillary vetfels into the fecre- 
tory, which attcrwards exonerate themfelves into 
one duct. Ru 


fectando, | 
1. A body of men following fome parti- 
cular mafter, or united in fome fettled 


tenets. Often ina bad fenfe. 
We'll wear out, 
In a wall’d prifon, packs and /ec?s of great ones, 
That ebb and dow by th’ moon. Shuk/peare. 
The greatcit vicisfitude of things is the vicitfitude 
of feéts and religions: the true religionis built upon 
arock ; the rett are tolled upon the waves of time. 
Bacon 
The jealous APs, that dare not truit their caufe 
So far from their own will as to the laws, 
You for their umpire and their fynod take. Dryden. 
‘Che aczdemics were willing to admit the goods 
of fortune into theit notion of telicity ; but no sects 
of old philofuphers did ever leave a room for great- 
nefs. Dryden. 
A fee of freethinkers is a fum of cyphers. 
Bemtley. 


for fet. 
Of our unbitted lults, I take this that you call 
love to be a /eé? or cion. Otello, 
SE'CTARISM., wm /. [from £&.] Difpofr- 
tion to petty fects, in oppotition to things 
eftabhithed. 
Nothing hath more marks of fchifm and fePari/n 
than this preibyterian way, King Charles. 
SE'CTARY, n. f> [/efaire, French; trom 


felt. | 

1. One who divides from publick ettablifh - 
ment, and joins with thofe dittinguifhed 
by fome particular whims, 
My lord, you are a fecPary 5 
That’s the plain truth. Shas fpeare. 
Romith catholick tenets are inconfiftent, on the 
one hand, with the truth of religion profeted and 
prote(ted by the church oi England, whence we are 
called prote:tants, and the avabaptitts, and teps- 
ratilts, and /earies, on the other hand, whote 
tenets are full of f{chifm, and inconitlent with 
monatchy. Bacon. 
The’ number of /c&arics does not concern the 
clergy in point of intereft or coafcience. Swifi. 
2, A follower ; a pupil. 

o The feftaries of my cele:tial kill, 

That wontto be the woild’s chiet ornament, 

Viney under keep, Spenfer. 
n. fo [feBateur, French ; 
feGator, Latin.} A toilower; an imi 
` tator ; a difciple. 

Hereof the wiler fort and the beft learned philo- 
fophers were not ignorant, as Cicero witncileth, 
gathering the opinion of Azittode and his /edtaters. 

Rusiyh. 


LP C 


Se'cTION. mf. [feftion, French ; feio, 
Latin. ] 
1, The att of cutting or dividing. 
In the fef?iom of bodies, man, of all fenfible crea- 
tures, has the tulleit brain to his proportion, Metron. 
2. A part divided from the reit. 


3- A {mall and diftinét part of a writing 
or book, 


Inftead of their law, which they might not read 
openly, they read, of the prophets, that which in 
likencfs of matter came nearcit to each fe@ion of 
their law. Hecker. 

The production of volatile falts I referve till I 
mention them tn another /efisn. Boyle. 

Without breaking in upon the conneétion ot h:s 
language, it is hardly poffible to pive a diftinct vicw 
ot his feverai arguments in diftin&t /eftions. Locke. 

Se’crok. m fe [f/eGeur, French.) la 
geometry. 

Seor is an inftrument made of wocd or metal, 
with a joint, and fometimes a piece to turn out to 
make a true fquare, with lires of fines, tangents, 
{ecants, equal parts, rhombs, polygons, hours, lati- 
tudes, metals, and folids. ft is generally ufeful io 
all the practical parts of the mathematicks, and 
particularly contrived for navigation, furveying, 
aftronomy, dialling, and projection of the fphere. 
All the lines of the fec?er can be accommodated! tu 
any radius, which is done by taking off all divifions 
parallelwile, and not lengthwife; the ground of 
which practice is this, that parallels to the bale of 
any plain triangle bear the fame proportion to ìt as 
the parts of the legs above the parallel do to the 
whole legs. Horri:, 

SE'CULAR. adj. { fecularis, Latin ; /ccwe 
lier, French. ] 

1. Not fpiritual ; relating to affairs of the 
pretent world; not holy ; worldly, 


This, in every feveral man's aétions of comton 
life, appertaineth unto moral, in publick and poli- 
tuck fecudar affairs, unto civil wifdorn. Hoger. 

Then fiall they teek t” avail themfelves of names, 
Places, and titles ; and with thefe to join 
Sicular pow'r, though feigning Mil to act 
By tpiritual. Milton, 

2. [In the church of Rume.) -Not bound 
by monaftick rules. 

Thofe northern nations eafily embraced the reli- 
gion ot thofe they fubdued, and by their devotion 
gave great authority and reverence, and thereby'ealc, 
to the clergy, both fecw/ur and regular. Temple. 

In France, vatt numbers of ecclefiaticks, Jecudar 
and religious, live upon the labours of others. 


Addifon. 
3. [ feculaire, French.] Happening or 
coming once in a /ecle or century. 

The fcudar year was kept but once im a century, 

stddifon, 

SECULARITY. m fe [ from /ecular. ] 

Worldlinefs ; atteation to the things ot 
the prefent life. 

Littlenels and feew/arity of {pirit is the greatcft 
enemy to contemplation, Burnet, 

To SE CuLARIZE. % @ [ fecularifer, Fr. 
from /ecular, | 

a». ‘Vo convert from fpiritual appropria- 
tions to common ufe.. 

2. To make worldly. 

SE'CuLARLY. adv. [from fecular.) Ina 
worldly manner. 

SE'CULAR NESS, 
Worldlinefs, 

SE'CUNDINE, xe fe [ fecoudines, fecondes, 
French ; fecunde, viz. partes, quod ncj- 
centem infantem fequanter, Aintworth. ] 
The membrane in which the embryo is 
wr pped ; the afterbirth. 

‘The cating of the fkinis by the ancients com- 
parea to the breaking wt the fecrrdine, or cawd, but 
not righi; tor the fecundine i but a general Cover, 
not thaped according tothe parts, bartho dan os. 


Bacch. 


we Je [ from fecular. | 
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Future ages lie 
Wreapp'd in their facred fecundine afieep, Cowley. 
{t the fetus be taken out of the womb inc'ofed 
in the fecundines, it will continue to live, and the 
bluod to circulate. Ray. 
SECU’RE, adj, [ feeurus, Latin. } 
1. Free from fear; exempt from terrour ; 
eafy ; affured. 
Confidence then bore thee on fecure 
To meet no daoger. Milton. 
2, Conhdent; not diftrufiful : with of. 
But thou, fecure of foul, unbent with woes, 
The more thy fortune frowns, the morc oppofe. 
Dryden. 
One maid the had, belov'd above the reft; 
Secure of her, the fecret the confefs'd. Deyden. 
The fertion of their wealth they defgn for the 
ufes of the poor, they may throw into one of thele 


publick repofitories, fecure that it will be well | 


employed. 
3. Sure; not doubting: with of. 

It concerns the moft /ecure of his ftrength, to 

pray to God rot to expofe him to an enemy. Rogers. 
In Lethe’s lake fouls long oblivion tatte ; 

Of future life fecure, forgetful of the pat. 

” Haply too fecure of our dilcharge 

From penalty. Mitton. 
We live and act as if we were perfeQly frcure of 

the final event of things, however we may behave 


Atterbury. 


Dryacen. 


ourfelves. Atterbury. 
Ae Carelefs; wanting caution; wanting 
vigilance. 
Gideon fmote the koft, for the hoft were /ecure. 


Judges. 
g. Free from danger; fafe. 
Let us not then fufpect our happy ftate, 
As not fecure to fingle or combin’d. 
Meffapus next, 
Secure of Reel, and fated from the fire, 
In pomp appears. 
Secure from fortune’s biows, 
Secure of what } cannot lofe, 
In m» fmall pinnace Í can fail. Dryden, 


6. It has fometimes of before the object in 
all its fenfes; but more properly from 
before evil, or the cau/e of evil, 

To Secure. v. a. [trom the adjective. } 

te To make certain ; to put out of hazard ; 


to afcertain. 
Nothing fefe 
That might his happy tate fecure, 
Secure from outward force. Milton. 
Actions have their preference, not according to 
the tranfient pleafure or pain that accompanies or 
fcllows them here, but as they terve to /ecwre that 
perfe& durable happinels hereafter. Locke. 
Truth and certainty are not jecured by innate 
principles; but men are in the fame uncertain 
floating ettate with as without them. Locke. 
That prince, who thall befo wile ass by eftablithed 
Jaws of liberty, to fecure protection to the honeit 
induftry of mankind againft the oppreffion of power, 
will quickly be too hard for his neighbours. Locke. 
Deeper to wound, (he thuns the fight ; 
She drops her arms to gain the field : 
Secures her conquett by her flight, 
And triumphs when the feems to yield. Pricr. 
Nothing can be more artful than the addrefs of 
UlyMes: he fecwres himfelf ot a powerful advocate, 
by paying an ingenuous and laudable deference to 
his triend. Broome. 


2. To protett; to make fate. 

l (pread a cloud Sefore the vittor’s Syht, 
Suftain’d the vanquith’d, and frewr’d his Aight; 
Ev'n then ficur’'d him, when I fought with joy 
The vow'd deflruction of ungrateful Troy. Dryden. 

Where two or three feiences arẹ puriued ai the 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


fame time, :f one of them be dry, as logick, let f 


another be more entertaining, to fecure the mind 
from wearinefs. Watts, 


3. To infure. 
Secu'RELY. adv. [from jecure. } 
3, Without fear ; carclefly. 
Love, that had now long time fecure/y fept 
In Venus’ lap, unarmed then and naked, 
Cua rear his herd, by Clotho being waxed. Spen/. 


SED 
‘Tis done like Hector, but fecure’y dones 
A little proudly, and great deal mifpnzicg 


The knight oppos’d. Shat/peare. 
His daring foe ficure/y him defy'd. Mitton, 
A foul that can ficurely death defy 

And count it nature’s privilege to die. Dryden. 


Whether any of the reafunings are inconfittent, I 
Securely leave to the judgment of the reader. eltterb. 
2. Without danger; fately. 
We upon our globe’s laft verge hall gos 
And view the ocean leaning on the fy 5 
From thence our rolling neighbours we thall know, 
And on the lunar world fccurely pry. Dryaen. 
Secu/REMENT. ./. [from fecure.| The 
caufe of fafety ; protection; defence. 
They, like Judas, defire death; Cain, on the 
contrary, grew afraid thereof, and obtained a fecure- 
ment fiom it. Brown. 
SECUR i E E [Yeczrie, Fr, fecuritas, 
Latin; fro m fecure. | 
1. Carelefnefs ; freedom from fear. 
Marvellous fecurity is always dangerous, when 
men will not beiieve any bees to be in a hive, until 
they have a tharp fenfe of their ‘tings. Liayward. 
2. Vitious carelefnefs ; conndence; want of 
vigilance. 
How fen{clefs then and dead a foul hath he, 
Which thinks his foul doth with his body die ; 
Or thinks not fo, but fo would have it be, 
That he might fin with more fecursty ? 
3. Protection ; detence. 
If the providence of God be taken away, what 
fecurity have we againtt thofe innumerable dangers 
to which human nature 1s continually expofed ? 
Tillssfon. 
4. Any thing given as a pledge or caution ; 
infurance; affurance for any thing ; the 
act of giving caution, or beirg bound. 
There is fearce truth enough alive to make 
focieties fecure ; but /ecurity enough to make fellow. 
fhips accurft. Shak fpeare, 
When they had taken fecurfry of Jafon, they let 
them go. ARs, 
It as poffible for a man, who hath the appearance 
of religion, to be wicked and ax hypocrite ; but it is 
impolfible tor a man, who openly declares aganit 
religion, to give any reafunaacle fren iry that he will 
not be talfe and cruel. Swift 
Exchequer bills have been ceaerally reckoned :he 
furelt and mot facred of 3!) fcu ities. Swift. 
The Roiman: do not teem to have known the 
fecret of paper credit, and fecurities upon mortgages. 
Arbuthnot. 


Davies. 


ç. Safety ; certainty. 

Some, who gave their advice for entering into a 
war, alleged that we (hould have no /ecurity tor our 
trade, while Spain was fubjećt to a prince of the 
Bourbon tamily. Swift. 


Se’pan. 2. /. A kind of portable coach ; 
a chair. I believe becaufe Art made at 
Sedan. 


Some beg for abfent perfons, feign them (fick, 
Clofe mew’d in their /edans for want of air, 
And for their wives produce an empty chair. Dryd. 
By a tax of Cato’s it was provided, that women’s 
wearing cloaths, ornament, and fedan, exceeding 
t21/. 1s. tod. halfpenny, should pay jos. in the 
hundred pound value. strbuthnot. 


SEDA'TE. adj. (fedatus, Latin,} Calm; 
quiet; fill; unrutfed; undilurbed ; 
ferene. 

With count’nance calm and foul fedates 
Thus Turnus. Dryden. 
Difputation carries away the mind from that 


calm and fedate temper which is fo necefary to 
contemplate truth, Watts 


Sepa'TELY. adv. [from fedate.] Calmly ; 
without difturbance, 
That has molt weight with them that appears 
Sedasely to come from their parents reafon. Locke. 
SEDA'TENESS. z. f. {from /edate,} Calm- 
nefs ; granquillity; ferenity ; freedom 
from difturbance. 
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There is a particular fedarencfs in their converfae 
tion and behaviour that qualihes them for council, 
with a great intrepidity that fits them for action. 

Addijon. 
Se'DENTARINESS, . / [from fedentary. | 
The ftate ot being fedentary ; inactivity. 
SEDENTARY. adj. ( fedentarre, Fr. 
fedentario, Italian; fedentarius, from 
fedeo, Latin. J 
1. Patled in fitting fill; wanting motion 
or action. 

A /edextary life, appropriate to al! ftudents, cruthes 
the bowels; and, for want of tticring the body, fuf- 
fers the fpirits to he dormant. Harvey. 

The blood of labouring peopie is more denle and 
heavy than of thole who live a fcdentary lite. 

Arbuthnoe, 
2. Torpid; ina@ive ; fluggifh ; motioniels. 
The fedenrary earth, 


That better might with tar le!s compafs move, 
Serv'd by more noble than herfelf, attains 


Her end without leatt motion. Milton. 
Till length of years, 

And fedentary numbnefs, craze ray limbs 

To a contemptible old age obfcure. Milton. 


The foul, contidered abitraćtedly from its paffiocs, 
is of a remis /edentary nature, flow in its relolves, 
and languithing in its executions, Spenar, 

SEDGE. a f. [yacg, Saxon; whence, 
in the provinces, a narrow flag is called 
a fag or feg.) A growth of narrow 
fags; a narrow flay. 

The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know’ tt, being ftopp'd, impatiently doth rages 
But when his fair courte is not hin ‘ered, 

Hle makes fweet mufick with th’enameil’d ttoacs, 
Giving a gentle kifs to every fecge 

He overtaketh in his pilgrimage; 

And fo by many winding nooks he ftcays, 

With walling fport, tothe wild ocean. ShaYfpcare. 

Adonis, painted by a running brook, 

And Cytherea all in fedges hid ; 
Waich ieem to move and wanton with her breath, 
Even as the waving feages play with wiad. Shakip. 
la hotter countries a My called lucciole, that 
Mineth as the glow-worm, is chiefly upon fens and 
marihes; yetis not feen but in the height of lum- 
mcr, and edge or other green of the tens give as 
good thade as buthes. Bacon. 
He hid hunfelt in the fedges adjoining. Sumdy:. 
My bonds Í brake, 
Fled from my guards, and in a muddy lake, 
Amongtt the fedzes, all the night lay hid. Dsnahart, 
Niphate:, with inverted urn, 
And drooping /ezye, thall his Armenia mourn. 
Dryden. 

Se'pGy. adj, [from jedge.] Overgrown 

with narrow flags, 

On the gentle Severn’s fedg y bank, 

In fingle oppofition, hand to hand, 

He did confound the beft pars of an hour, 

In changing hardiment with great Glendower, 
Shakfpeare, 

Old father Thames rais’d up his reverend head, 
But fear’ the tate of Simoeis wouid return : 

Deepin his ooze he fought his /edyy bed, 
And tiruna his waters back into his urn. 


Dryden. 

SEDIMENT. n.f. [ fediment, French; fedi- 
mentum, Lating) that which fubfides or 
fertles at the bottom. 

The fale water rifes into a kind of fcum or the 
top, and partly goeth into a_fediment in the bottom, 
and fois rather a Jeparation than aiy evaporation. 

Bacon. 

It is not bare agitation, hut the /edimenr at the 
bottom, that troubles and deGlesthe water. Suutha 

That matter funk not down till lait of all, fettling 
at the furface of the fed. ment, and covering all the 
ref. Wieosward. 

Sepi'tion. y. fe [ fedition, French ; fedric, 
Latin.} A tumult; an infurreétion; a 
pular commotion; an uproar, 

That fun-fhine brew’d a (how'r for him, 

That wath’d his father's fortunes forth of France, 
And heap’d /idition on his crown at home, Shot fp, 


— 


Sra 

fa foothing them we nourith, ‘gainht our fenate, 
The cockle of rebel'ion, inlolence, fedition. Shak. 

Sepi'trous. adje [feditteux, French; 

feditiofus, Latin.) Factious with tumult ; 
turbulent. 

The caufe, why I have brought this army hither, 
Is to remove proud Somerfet from the king, 
Seditious to lis grace and to the itate.  Shah/peare. 

Very many of the nobility in Edenborough, at 
that time, did not appear yet in this fedisious beha- 
vjoUr. Clarendon. 

Thou return’ 
From flight, feditious angel. 

But it the has deform’d this earthly life 
With musd*rous rapine and /ediricws ttrifey 
In everlafting darknels mutt the lic ; 

Sull more unhappy that the cannot die. Prior. 

Sepi/Tiousty. adv. (from /feditious. | 
‘Fumultuoufly ; with faétious turbulence. 

Sepi’TIOUSNESS. x. fe [from /editious. | 
Turbulence ; difpofition to fedition. 

Jo SEDU'CE. v. a. [ feduco, Lat. /eduire, 
French.} To draw afide from the right ; 
to tempt; to corrupt; to deprave; to 
miflead ; to deceive. 

Tis meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes; 


Milton, 


For who fo firm that cannot be feduc’d?  Sbakfp. 
Me the gold of France did not feauce, 

Although l did admit it as a motive 

‘Lhe fooner to etlect what f intended. Sbuk/peare. 


A beauty-waining and dittreffed widow 

Seduc'd the pitch and height of all his thoughts 

To bale declenfion. Shak{peare. 
In the latter times fome hail depart from the 

faith, giving heed to /educing fpirits. 1 Timothy. 
I hall never gratity the fpitetulnefs of a few with 

any finilter thoughts of all their allegiance, whom 

pious frauds have /educed, King Charles. 
Subue he needs mult be who could feduce 

Angels. Milton. 
Nor let falfe friends feduce thy mind to fame, 

By arrogating Jonfon’s hoftile name ; 

Let father Flecknoe fire thy mind with praife, 

And uncle Ozleby thy envy raife. Dryden. 


SEDU'CEMENT, y. /. [from /educe.] Prac- 
tice of fedu€tion; art or means ufed in 
order to feduce. 

To feafon them, and win them early to the love 
of virtue and true labour, ere any flattering educe- 
ment or vain principle feize them wandering, fome 
ealy and delightful book of education fhould be read 
to them. Milion. 

Her hero’s dangers touch'd the pitying pow’r, 
The nymph's feducements, and the magick bow'r. 

Pope. 

Sepu'cer. 2. /. [from feduce.] One who 
draws alide trom the right; a tempter ; 
a corrupter. 

Grant it me, O king; otherwife a feducer flou- 
rifhes, and a poor maid is undone. Sbhuk/peare. 

There is a teaching by refraining /educers, and 
fo removing the hindrances of knowledge. Sout. 

The fott feducer, with enticing looks, 

The bellowing rivals to the fight provokes, Dryden. 

He, whofe hrm faith no reafon could remove, 
Will melt betore that foft feducer, love. Dryden. 


Sepu’ciBLe. adj. [from feduce.] Cor- 
ruptible; capable of being drawn afide 


from the right. 

The vicious example of ages paft poifons the curi- 
ofity of the prefent, affording a hint of fin unto 
feducible fpirits. Brown. 

We owe much of our errour to the power which 
our affections have over our fo eafy feducible uncer- 
thandings. Glanville. 

SEDU'CTION, 2. f. [ eduction, Fr. feductus, 
Lat.) The aét of feducing; the act of 
drawing afide. 

Whatfoever men’s faith, patience, or perfeverance 
were, any remarkable indulgence to this fin, the 
SeduSion of Balaam, was fure to bring judgments. 

Flanoncnd. 

To procure the miferies of others in thofe extre- 

mitics, wherein we hold an hope to have no fociety 


SEE 
ourfelves, Is a ftrain above Lucifer, and a project 


beyond the primary feduêlion of hell. Brow. 
"he deceiver foon found out this foft place of 


1] 


Adam’s, and innocency itfelf did not fecure him | 


from this way ot /educiion. Glanville. 
Helen afcribes her /cduc?icn to Venus, and men- 
tions nothing of Paris. Pope. 
A woman who is above flattery, and defpifes all 
praife but that which flows from the approbation of 


| 


her own heart, is, morally {pcaking, out of reach of į 


feduSix, Clariffa. 
Sepu'tity, mf. [ fedulitas, Lat.| Dili- 
gent affiduity ; laborioufnefs ; induftry ; 


application ; intenfenefs of endeavour, 
Man oftentimes purfues, with great /ed/ity and 
earneitne(s, that which cannot ttand him in any 
ttead for vital purpofe. Hooker. 
Let there be but the fame propenfity and bent of 
will to religion, and there will be the lame fedulity 
and indefatigable induitry in men’s enquiries into i 
South. 
SE'DULOUS. adj. [ fedulus, Lat.) Afii- 
duous ; induftrious; laborious; dili- 
gent; painful. : 
Not fedulous by nature toindite 
Wars, hitherto the only argument. 
Hervick.deem'd. Milton. 
What frenifies the found of words in prayer, with- 
out the afteclion of the heart, and a fedulous appli- 
cation of the proper means that may naturally lead 
us to fuch an end. L' Eftrange. 
The goat, now bright amidh her fellow ftars, 
Kind A malthza, reach’d her teat, dient 
With milk, thy early food: the /edu/ous bee 
Diltill’d her honey on thy purple lips. Prior. 
The bare majority of a few reprefentatives is often 
procured by great induftry and application, wherein 
thofe who engage in the purfuits of malice are much 


more fedulous than fuch as would prevent them. 
Swift. 
Se’puLousLy. adv. [from fedulous.] 
Affiduoufly; induftrioully ; laborioufly 3 
diligently ; painfully. 

The ritual, preceptive, prophetick, and all other 
parts of facred writ, were molt feduloufly, mok reli- 
gioufly guarded by them. Govern, of the Tongue. 

All things by experience 
Are moft improv'd; then fedu/iw/y think 
To meliorate thy ftock, no way or rule 
Be uneffay'd. Phiips. 


SE'DULOUSNESS. m fe [from /edulous. | 
Afiduity; affiduoufnefs; induttry ; dili- 
gence. 


SEE. 2 f- [ fedes, Lat.] The feat of epif- 
copal power; the diocefs of a bithop. 
You, my lord archbifhop, 
Whofe fee is by a civil peace maintain’d, 
Whofe beard the filver hand of peace hath touch'd, 
Whole learning and good Ictters peace hath tutor’d, 
Whofe white inveitments hgure innocence, 
The dove and every blefled {pirit of peace ; 
Wheretore do you fo ill tranflate yourfelf 
Oat of the fpeech of peace, that bears fuch grace, 
Into the harfh and boitt’rous tongue of war ? 
Sbhakfpeare. 
It is a fafe opinion for their /ees, empires, and 
kingdoms ; and for themfelves, if they be wife. 
Bacon, 
The pope would ufe thefe treafures, in cafe of any 
great calamity that fhould endanger the holy /re. 
Aaddifon, 
Epifcopal revenues were fo low reduced, that three 
or four feces were often united to make a tolerable 
competency. Swift, 


To SEE. v. a. pret. I faw; part. pafi. | 


feen, [ye0n, Sax. fien, Dutch. | 


1, To perceive by the eye. 
Dear fon Edgar, 
Might I but live to /ee thee in my touch, 
I'd fay I had eyes again. Shakfpeare. 
l was bowed down at the hearing of it; [ was 
difmayed atthe fering of it. dfainh, 
l {peak that which l have ez with my father, 
and ye do that which you have Jeen with yours. 
Jobn. 


$ 
RAE 
He'll lead the life of gods, and be 

By gods and heroes feer, aad gods and heroes fee. 
Dryden. 

it was a right anfwer of the phjfician to his 
patient, that had fore eyes: lf you have more 
pleafure in the tafte of wine than in ihe ufe of your 
fight, wine is good for you; but if the pleafure of 
Jecing be greater to you than that of drinking, wine 
is naught. Lecke, 
I fee her fober over a fampler. Pope. 

2, ‘lo obferve; to find. 

Seven other kine came up, lean ficthed, fuch as F 


never faw for badnefs. Genesis. 
Such coinmand we had, 
To fee that none thence itfued forth a fpy. Wilton. 


Give them frit one fiinple idea, and fee that they 
perfeRly comprehend it, belore you go any Dak 

sche. 

The thunderbolt we fee ufed, by the greateit pore 
of Augultus’s age, toexprefs itrefiltib.e force in battle. 

Alauifon. 
3. To difcover; to defcry. 
Who is fo grois 
Ascannot fee this palpable device ? 
Yet who fo bold burt lays he fees it not, 
When fuch all dealings muit be feen ia thought ? 
$ Sbat{peare. 
4. To converfe with. 

The main of them may be reduced to language, 
and-to an improvement in wifdom and prudence, 
by /eeing men, and converfing with people of dif- 
ferent tempers and cufloms. Lickes 

ç. To attend; to remark. 

l had a mind to /ee him out, and therefore did 

not care for contradicting him. Addifon. 


Jo SEE. Us 2. 
1. To have the power of fight ; to have by 
the eye perception of things diftant, 

Who maketh the fecing or the blind? have not I, 

the Lord? Exodus. 

Air hath fome fecret decree of light; otherwife 

cats and owls could not fee in the night. Bacon. 
2. To difcern without deception, 

Many fagacious perfons will find us out, will look 
under our matk, and /ee through all our fine preten- 
fions, and dilcern the abfurdity of telling the world 
that we believe one thing when we do the contrary. 

Tillotfon. 

Could you fee into my fecret foul, 

There you might read your owa dominion doubled. 
Dryden. 

You may fee into the fpirit of them all, and torm 
your pen from thofe general notions. Felton, 
3. To inquire; to diltinguifh. 

See whether tear doth make thce wrong her. 
Shak/peare. 
4. To be attentive. 

Mark and perforin it, /ce'/? thou È for the fail 
Of any point io ’t fhall be death. Sbakjpeare, 


5. To icheme ; to contrive. 

Caw "sa proper man: let me fce now ; 
To get his place. Shak:peare. 
SEE interjection, [originally the imperative 
of the verb /ee.] Lo; look ;. obferve ; 
behold. 

See! fee! upon the banks of Boyne he ftands, 
By his own view adjultiug his commands, Halifax. 
See! the fole blifs heav’n could on all bettow, 
Which who but feelscan talte, but thinks can knew. 

Pope. 
See what itis tohave a poet in your houfe. Popre 


SEED. z, f. [ye2d, Sax. feed, Danth ; 
Jaed, Dutch. ] 

1. The organized particle produced by 

plants and animals, from which new 


plants and animals are generated. 
Jf you can look into the /er7s of time, 
And fay which grain will grow and which will not, 
Speak then to me. Shak/peare. 
Sced of a year old is the beft, though fome /eca 
and grains lalt better than others. Bacon. 
That every plant has its feed is an evident fign 
of divine providence. Merce 
Did they ever fee any herbs, except thofe of the 
grafs-leaved tribe, come up without two /eed leaves 5 


SEE 


which to me is an argument that they came all of 
feed, there being no reafon elfe why they ould prao- 
duce two feed leaves different from the fubfequent. 
Ray. 
Juft gods! all other things their like produce ; 
The vine arifes from her mother’s juice : 
When feeble plants cr tender tlow'rs decay, 
They to their feed their images convey. Prior, 
Ææ the fouth pait of Staffordihire they go to the 
north for feed corn. ATartimer. 
2. Firit principle ; original. 
The feed of whatfoever perfect virtue growetl 
from us, is a right opinion touching things divine. 
fizvker. 


SEE 


Their very feedtime was their Ssarveft, and by 
fowing tares they immediately reaped gold. 
Decay of Piety. 
He that too curiovfly obferves the face of the 
heavens, by miffing his feedtime, will lofe the hopes 
of his harvett. A terbury. 
See'DLINC. 2. / [from Aed.) A young 
plant juft rifen from the feed. 
Carry into the ade fuch Jecdiirgs or plants as 
are for their choicenefs referved in pots. Evelyn, 
See'pness. 2. /. [from /eed.| Seedtime; 
the time of fowing. 
Bloffoming time 
From the /cedxe/s the bire fallow brings 
To teeming foylon. Shadfpeare. 
Ser'psManx. n. /. [ feed and maz. | 
1. The fower; he that fcatters the feed. 
The higher Nilus fwells 
The more it promiles: as it ehbs, the fred/man 
Upon the flime and ooze fcatters his grain, 
And thortly comes to harvett. Shak/peare. 
2. Onc that fells feed. 


See'ny. adj. [from /eed.] Abouading with 
feed. 


Lecke. | Seg'tnc. 2 f [from /ee.] Sight; vinon, 
Love adds a precious fecing to the eye. 


Séakfpeare. 
SEEING. ) adv. 


[vů gue, Fr, trom 
Sse'inc zhat, $ jee. It would be more 


grammatically written, as ws que, pourri 
que, in French; fen that, or provided 
that.) Since; fith; it being fo that. 

Why thould not they be as well victuatled forfo long 

time, as the hips are ufually for a year, fecing it is 
eaficr tu kecp victuals on land than water? Spenfer. 

How fhall they have any trial of his dycirine, 

learning, and ability to preach, feeing thar he may 
not publickly either teach or exhort, becaute he is 
not yet called to the minitry ? Whugift. 

Seeing every nation affords not experience and 

tradition enough for a!l kind of learning, therefcre 
we are taught the languages of thole people who have 
been meftindultrious after wifdom, Atilton. 

Sccing they explained the phenomena of vifion, 

imagination, and thought, by certain thin Reeces of 
atoms that flow from the furfaces of bodies, and by 
their fubtlety penetrate any obftacle, and yet retain 
the exact lineaments of thefeveral bodies from which 
they proceed: in confequence of this hypothefis 
they maintained, that we could have no phantafy ot 
any thing, but what did really fublitt either intire or 
in its feveral parts. Bentley. 

To SEHK. v. a. pret. Z fought; part. pafi. 
ought. (pecan, Sax. foccken, Dutch. | 

1. Lo look for; to fearch tor: often with 
out. 

He did range the town to feek me ox?. 
Shakj{peare. 
I have a venturous fairy, that hall feck 
The {quirrel’s hoard, and fetch thee thence new 

nuts. Shzk|peare. 

Becaule of the money returned in our facks, are 
we brought in, that he may feck occafion againit us, 
and take us for bondmen. GencJis. 

He fceketO unto him a cuaning workman, to pre- 
pare a graven image. Tfaiah. 

Seek thee aman which may go with thee. Todit. 

Sweet peace, where doit thou dwell ? 

I humbly crave, 

Let me once know ; 

I fewest thee in a lecret cave, 

And atk’d if peace were there. Herbert. 
The king meant not to feek our vor to decline 
fighting with them, if they put themfelves in his 
wa 


ere. s ; 
3. Principle of production. 
Praile of great aéts he fcattersy as a feed | 
Which may the like in coming ages breed. JF aller. 
4. Progeny ; offspring ; defcendants. 
Next him king Lear in happy peace long seign'd ; 
But had no ifue male him to (ucceed, 
But three fair dauzhters which were well uptrain’d 
In all that feemed fit for kingly feed. Fairy Queen, 
The tning doth touch 
‘The main of all your ttates, your blood, your feed. 
Daniel. 
When God give Canaan to Abraham, he thought 
fit to put his fecd into the grant too. 
. Race; generation; birth. 
OF mortal feed they were notheld, 
Which other mortals fo cxcell’d 3 
And beauty too in fuch excefs, 
Ae yours, Zelinda! claims no lefs. _ 
Ta SEED. v. x. [from the noun. | 


1. To grow to perfect maturity, fo as to 
fhed the feed. 


Whate’er I plant, like corn on barren earthy 
By aa equivocal birth, 
Seeds andwuns up to poetry. 
2, To fhed the feed. 
They pick up all the old roots, except what they 
defign tor feed, which they let (tand to feed the next 
year. ATiriiner, 
SEE'DCARE. wf. { fed and cake.} A {weet 


cake interfperfed with warm aromatick 
feeds. 


Muller. 


Swi, li 


Remember, wife, 

The ferdeake, the patties, and furmety pot. Tuffer. 
SfE'DLIP, Pa. 4 A veflel in which the 
Ser/DLOpr. fower carries his feed. 

Ainfworth, 
SEE'DPEAR L. af. [ feedand pear/.| Small 
grains of pearl. 

Inthe diffolution of feedpear/ in fome acid men- 
ftruum, if 2 good quantity of the little pearls be caft 
in whole, they will be carried in {warms from the 
bottom to the top. Boyle. 

SEE'DPLOT., ze / [ feed and phr.) The | 
ground on which plants are fowed to be 
afterward tranfplanted. 

To counfel others, a man muft be furnifhed with 
2n untverfal (tore in himtelf to the knowledge of all 
nature; that is, the matter and fecdp/ot: there are 
the feats of all argument and invention. 

Ben fonfon. 

Humility is a /eedplor of virtue, efpecially chrif- 
han, which thrives beft when ‘tis decp rooted in the 
humble lowly heart. Hammond. 

Je will not be unufeful to prefent a full narration 
of this rebellion, looking back to thofe pafiages by 
which the feedplots were made and framed, from 
whence thole mifchiets have fuccetfively grown. 

Clarendon. 
SEE'DTIME. wm fe [feed and time] The 
feafon of fowing. 

White the earth remaineth, /eedrime and harveft 
fhall not ceafe. Gencfis. 

lf he would have two tributes in one year, he 
muft give them two feedtimes, and two harveits. 

Bacon. 

The fir rain fell upon the feedeime about Otto- 
ber, and was to make the Iced to root; the latter 
was to fill the ear. brown. 

Day and night, 
Seedtime and hasvett, heat and hoary froft, 
Shall hold cheircousfe, till fire purge all chiags. 
Milton. 


y. Clarendon. 
So fatal ’twas to /eek temptations ons ! 


Mott confidence has ftill molt cautie to doubt. 
Dryden. 
We mutt ferk œt fome other original of power 
for the government of politicks than this of Adam, 

or elfe there will be none at all in the world. 
ar Locke. 
2. To folicit ; to endeavour to gain. 
Others tempung him, Jought of him a fign. 


Lukes 


SEE 


The young lions roar after their prey, and feck 
their meat from God. Palms. 
God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares, 
And not moleit us, unlefs we ourfelves 


Seek them with wandering thoughts, Ailhon. 
Oft ofr alliance other lands detir'd, 
And what we feek of you, of us requir'd. Dryden, 


3. lo goto find. 
Let us /cek death, or, he not found, fupply 
His office. Milten, 
Durdenus, though born 
On Latian plains, yet /Joughr the Phrygian fhore. 
Dryden, 
Like fury feiz'd the ret; the progrefs known, 
All /tek the mountaiits, and forfake the town. 
Dryden, 
Since great Ulyffes /ughr the Phrygian plains, 
Within thefe walls inglorious filence reigns. L’.p¢. 
Indulge one labour more, 
And feck Atrides on the Spartan fhore. 
4. To purfue by machinations, 
I had a fon, 
Now outlaw’d from my blood; he foughr my life. 
Sbakfpeare. 
David faw that Saul was come out to feck Ins life. 
1 Samuel. 


Pope. 


To SEEK. Us te 


1. To make fearch; to make inquiry. 

Seek ye out of the book of the Lord, and read. 

Laiah. 

1 have been forced to relinquifh that opinion, and 

have endeavoured to feed after fome better reafon. 
Spectator, 
2. To endeavour, 

Why mould he mean me ill, or feek to harm ? 
Mitton. 

Afk not what pains, nor further feek to know 
Their procefs, or the forins of law below, Dryden. 

3. To make purfuit. 

Violent men have fought after my foul. Pfelme. 

If thy brother's ox or theep go altray, it hall be 
with thee until thy brother feek after it. 

_ , Deuteronomy. 
4. To apply to; to ule folicitation. 

All the earth /omgdt to Solomon, to hear his 
wifdom. 1 Kings. 

Unto his habitation Mall ye feek, and thithet 
thou halt come. Deuteronomy, 

ç. lo endeavour after. 

Being a man of experience, he withed by wifdom 
to order that which the young prince ought for by 
war. s Knoles. 

To Seex. [an adverbial mode of fpeech. ] 
Ata lofs; without meafures, knowledge, 
or experience, 

Being brought and transferred from other fervices 
abroad, though they be of good experience in thofe, 
yet in thefe they will be new to feet; and before 
they have gathered experience, they fhall buy itwith 
great lofs to his majetty. Spenfer. 

Unpractis’d, unprepar’d, and ftill zo feed. 


Miltone 
But they mifplace them all; 
And are as much fo fceé in other things, 
As he thatonly can defign a tree, 
Would be te draw a thipwreck. Refceommon, 


SEEKER. 2. f. [from feck. | 
1, One that feeks ; an inquirer. 
Though 1 confefs that in philofophy I am a 


Seeker, yet cannot beheve that a fceptick in philofo- 
phy mult be one in divinity. Glanville. 


A language ofa very witty volatile people, feeders 
after novelty, and abounding with variety of notions. 


Locke. 
2. The name of a fe& which profeffed no 


determinate religion. 


Sge/KsORROW, x. f. [Jek and forrow. | 
One who contrives to give himfelf vexa- 
tion, 

A field they go, where many lookers be, 
And thou ferk/orrcw, Klaius, them among : 

Indeed thou faidit it was thy friend to fee, 
Strephon, whofe ablence feem‘d unto thee long. 


To Seer. v. a. [fceller, to feal, Fr.) To 
clofe the eyes, A term of falconry, the 


Sr We 


eyes Of awild or haggard hawk being 


fora time fecled or clofed. 
Now the brought them to fce a fee/ed dove, who 
thé blinder the was, the higher the rave. Séducy. 
Mine eyes no more on vanity fhall feed, 
But fested up with death Mall have their deadly 
meed, Fairy Queen. 
Come, feeling night, 
Scarf up the tender eyc of pitiful day. Sbak/peare. 
Some ambitious men feem as fereens to princes in 
matters of danger and envy; for no man will take 
fuch parts, ualefs he be like the feed dove, that 
mounts and mounts, becaufe he cannot fee about 
him. Bacon, 
Since, blinded with ambition, he did foar 
Like a /eel’d dove, his crimes thall be his punih- 


ment, 
To be depriv'd of fight. Derham. 


To SEEL. v, x. [pyllan, Sax.J To lcan on 
one fide. 
When a thip fec/s or rowls in foul weather, the 
breaking loofe of ordnance isa thing very dangerous. 
Raleigh. 
Seer or SRELING. x. /. [from fel.) The 
agitation of a fhip in foul weather. 
Ainfrworth. 
Sru/iy. adj. [from yee, lucky time, Sax. | 
r. Lucky ; happy. 
My feel; theep like well below, 
For they been hale enough and trow, 


And liken their abode. Spenfer. 
2. Silly; foolifh; fimple. 
Peacock and turkie, that nibbles off too, 
Are very ill neighbours to fee/y poor hop. Tuffer. 


To SEEM. v. 2. [ fembler, Fr. untefs it has 
a ‘Teutonick original, as /zem/y certainly 
has. | 

1. To appear; to make a fhow; to have 


femblance. 
My lord, you've loft a friend, indeed ; 
And IJ dare {wear you burrow not that face 
OF feeming forrow ; it is fure your own. Shak/peare. 
Speak: we will not truft our eyes 
Without our ears: thou art not what thou emf. 
Shakfpeare. 
So fpake th’ Omnipotent; and with his words. 
All /eem'd well pleas'd; all /eem'f, but were not all. 


Milton. 
In holy nuptials tied ; 
A feeming widow, and a fecret brides Dryden. 
Obferve the youth 
Already Jeims to {nutf the vital air. Dryden. 


2. fo have the appearance of truth. 

“It feems to me, that the truereafon why we have 
fo few verlions which are tolerable, 1s becaufe there 
are fo few who have all the talents requilite for 
tranflation. Dryden. 

3. In Shat/peare, to feem, perhaps, fignites 
to be beautiful. 
Sir, there the Rands : 

Vf aught within that little feeming (ubftance 

May fitly like your gface, 

She’s there, and the i9 yours. King Lear. 

. Je Seems. ‘A phrafe shard to be ex- 
plained. It fometimes fignifies that there 
isan appearance, though no reality ; but 
gcherally it is ufed ironically to con- 
demn the thing mentioned, hke the 

Latin fcrlicet,or the old Englith forjooed, 

ld mihi datur negotii {cilicet. This, it 

feems, is to be my ta/k. 

The earth by thefe, ‘tis faid, 
This fingle-crop of men and women bred ; 
Who, grown adult {lo chance, it feems, enjoin’d) 
Did'male and female propagate. Blackmore. 
5, dtis fometimes a flight affirmation, 
A prince ot Ltaly, it feems, entertained his miltrefs 
upon a greatlake. Addifon. 
The'raven, ured by fuch impertinence, ` 
Grew pailionate, it seems, and took offence. 
Addifon. 
He had been a chief magiftrate; and bad, ir’ 


Yor. LE, 


SEE 


feems, executed that high office juflly and honour. 


ably. Anerlury, 
It feems that when firft I was difcovered fleeping 
on the ground, the emperor had early notice. 
Gulliver, 
6. It appears to be. 
Hcre's another difcontented paper, 
Found in his pocket too; and this, st feems, 
Rodrigo meant t’ have fent. Shakfpeare. 
I fecnzsy the camel's hairis taken by painters for 
the skin with the hair on. brown. 
SEE'MER. xe /. [from feem.}] One that car- 


rics an appearance, 
Angelo fearce confeffes 
That his blood lows, or that kis appetite 
ls more to bread than ftone: lence fhall we fee, 
If pow'r change purpofe, what our /cemers be. 


Shakfpeare, 
SEEMING, v. f. [from fem, | 
1. Appearance; fhow; femblance. 
Ail good freming, 
By thy revolt, oh huiband, shall be thought 
Put on tor villany. Soak/peare. 
Give kim heedful note; 
And, after, we will both our judgments join 
Incenfure of his /ceming. Shak/peare. 
2. Fair appearance. 
For you there's rofemary and rue; thefe keep 
Seeming and fayour all the winter long. Shak/peure. 
3. Opinion. 
Nothing more clear unto their Fening, than that, 
a new Jerufalem being often fpoken of in the fcrip- 
ture, they undoubtcdly were themfelves that new 
Jerufalem. Hooker. 
His perfuafive words impregn’d 
With reafon to her /ceming. Milton, 
SEE/MINGLY. adu. [from fceming.] In 
appearance; in fhow ; in femblance. 
To this her mother’s plot, 
She, /ceming!y obedient, hkewife hath 
Made promife to the doctor. Shak[peare. 
They to their viands fell, not feeming/y 
The angels, nor in mift. ATi leon, 
l have touched upon them, though /ceming/y 
collateral to my fcope; and yet I think they are 
more than jeemingly fo, fince they pertinently 
illuftrate my defign, Glanville. 
The city dame was fo well bred, as freming/y to 
take all in good part. L’ Eftrange. 
The king and haughty emprefs, to our wonder, 
Jf not aton'd, yet feeming/y at peace. Dryden. 
This the father feemingly complied with; but 
afterwards 1efufing, the fon was likewife fet afide. 
Addifon. 
They depend often on remote and feeming’y 
difproportioned caules. Arterbury, 
SEE'MINGNESS. x. f. [from /eeming.] 
Plaufibility ; fair appearance. 
The feemingnefs of thofe reafous perfuade us on 
the’other fide, Digby. 
SEEMLINESS, 2. f. [from /cemly.] De- 
cenacy; handfomenefs ; comelinefs ; grace; 


beauty. 

When fubRantialnefs combineth with delightful- 
nels, /eembinéft with portlinefs, and currentnefs 
with ttayednefs, «how can the language found ofher 
than full of fweetnels ? Camden. 

SEE'’ML.Y. adj. | foommelig’, Danith ; from 
foome, MMandick, honour or decency. | 
Decent; becoming ; proper; fit. 

Sufpenfe of judgment and exercife of charity were 
fafer and feemlier for chriltian men, than the hot 
purfuit of thcie controverfies. Hookcr. 

l am a woman, lacking wit 
To make a feem/y anfwer to fuch perfons. Shatfp. 

~ The wife 

Safet and /eemlicf by herhutband tays. 

May we enjoy 
Our humid products, and with feem/y draughts 
Enkiodle mirth aod hofpitable love. Philips. 
See'Miy. adv. [from the adjective.] Ina! 
decent manner; in a proper manner. | 

There, /cem/y rang’d in peaceful order, tood 
Uly ífes’ arms, now long ‘difus’d to blood. Pepe. 

SEEN, adji (trom fte. Skilled ; verfed. 


- o~ 


Milton. 


SEG 


Petruchio Mall offer me, difguis'd in fober robes, 
To old Wantitta, as a fehoolmifter 
Well feen in mulick, Shak pare. 
Noble Boyle, not lef in nature jeer, 
Than his great brother read in ftates aad men. 


Dryden: 
Seer. ma f. [from fe] 
1. One who fees. 
We arc in hopes that you may prove a dreamer of 
dreams, and a _/cer ot vifions. Speflarer, 
2. A prophet; one who forefces tuture 
events. 
How foon hath thy prediction, fecr biett! 
Meafur'd this tranfient world ths race of ume, 
Till ame ttand fix'd. Milter, 
by day your frighted fers 
Shall call for fountains to exprefs their tears, 
And with their eyes were floods: by night from 
dreanis 
Of opening gulphs, black ftorms, and raging flames, 
Starting amaz'd, fha‘l to the people flow 
Emblems of heav'nly wrath, and myitick types of 


woe, Prior, 
See’ RWOOD. 7 f. See SEaRwoop,. Dry 
wood. 


Caught, like dry Rubble fir'd, or like feer wocd ; 
Yet from the wound enfued no purple flood, 

But look'd a bubbling mafs of trying blood. Dryd. 
SEESAW. x. f. [from faw.] A reciproca- 
ting motion. 

His wit all /v/acu, between that and this; 

Now high, now low, now mafter up, now mils, 

And he hinfelf one vile antithefis. Pope. 
To SEE'SAW. v. n. [from uw. To move 

with a reciprocating motion. 

Sometimes they were like to pull John over, then 
it went all of a fudden again on John’s fide; fothey 
went /ecfawing up and down, from one end of the 
room to the other. Arbuthnot, 

To SEETH. v. æ. preterit J od or feethed ; 
part, pafi. jodden. [yeodan, Sax. oiden, 
Dutch.] ‘Lo boil; to decoct in hot 
liquor. 

‘Vhe Scythians ufed to feet the tehin the hide, 
and fv do the northern Irth. - Spenfer, 

Go, fuck the fubtile blood o’ th’ grape, 
Till the high fever fect your blood to froth, 
And fo 'tcape hanging. Shakfpeare, 

Set on the great pot, and /ce?4 pottage for the fons 
of the prophets. 2 Kings, 

To SeetTH. @ n. To be in a ftate of 
ebullition ; to be hot. 

The boiling baths at Cairbadon, 
Which /eetS with fecret fire eternally, 
Ard in their entrails, full of quick brimftons 
Nourifh the flames which they are warm’d upon. 
Fairy. Queen, 

I will make a complimental aifault upon him ; 
for my bufinefs feerds. Shak/peare, 

Lovers and madmen have fuch ething brains, 
Such fhaping fantafies, what apprehend 
More than cold reafon ever comprehends. . Shak/p. 

The prieft’s fervant came, while the fef was ia 
Seething, with a fleth-hook, and fuck it into the 
pan. 1 Samuel, 


See THER. m/f, [from feth} A boiler ; 
a pot. 
The fire thus form'd, the.fets tho kettle on; 
Like burnih’d gold the little /eerderthone. Drydar. 
SE'GMENT. mf. | /egment, Fr. Jegmentun, 
Latin.) A figure contained between a 
chord and an arch-of the circle, or fo 
much of the circle as is cut off by shat 
chord. ipaa 
Unto a parallel fphere, and fuch as live under the 
poles, tor halt a year, fome /cgments may afpear at 
any time, and under any quarter, the fun not tettinge 
but walking round, . brcwr. 
Their fegments or arcs, which appeared fo numc- 


rous, for the moft partexcecded not the third part of 
a circle. Newt ort. 


| SE'GNITY. me f. (from fegzis, Lati] Slug- 


cy Did?, 
(Ta ny | 


giflinefs; inactivity. 
4A 


SEI 

To SE'GREGATE, wv. a. [ fegrego, Lat. 
fegreger, French.] To fet apart ; to fepa. 
rate from others. 

SEGREGATION. x. fe [fegregation, Fr. 
from /egregate.| Separation from others. 

What thall we hear ot this ? 
A fegregation of the Turkifh fleet; 


For do but ftand upon the foaming thore, 
The chiding billows feem to pelt the clouds. Shak/. 


Se’sanT. adj. [In heraldry.] Sitting. 
SEIGNEU'RIAL. adj. [from feigntor.| In- 
vetted with large powers; independent. 

Thole lands were feiguexrial. Temple. 
SE'IGNIOR. ». 7 [from fenior, Latin ; 
feigneur, French.} A lord. ‘The title of 
honour given by Italians. 
Se'icniory. x. f- (feigueurie, Fr. from 
Jeiguior.| A lordfhip; a territory. 
O'Neal never had any Jeignior y over that country, 
but what by encroachment he got upon the Englith. 


Sperfer. 

Werc you not reftor’d 
To all the duke of Norfolk's feignisrtes ? Shal/p. 
Hofea, in the perfon of God, fayeth of the Jews, 


they have reigned, but not by me; they have {ct a | 


feigziory over themtelves: which place _proveth 
plainly, that there are governments which God doth 
not avow. Bacon. 

William, earl of Pembroke, being lord of all 
Leinfter, had royal jurifdiction throughout that 
province, and every one of his five fons enjoyed that 
Seigniory fuccetfively, _ Davies. 

SE'IGNORAGE. 2. f. [ feigueuriage, French ; 
from /eiguior.| Authority ; acknowledg- 
ment of power. 

They brought) work to the mint, and a part of 
the money coined to the crown tor feigrorage. 

Locke. 
To Se'tGNORISE, Ve a. [from /ergzior. | To 
Jord over. 

As fair he was as Cytherea’s make, 

As proud as he that fergnorifeth hell. Fairfax. 
SEINE. x. f. [pegne. Saxon ; feine, Jenne, 
feme, Fr.) A net ufed in fifhing. 

They have cock-boats for paflengers, and feite 
boats for taking cf pilchards, Carew, 

SE'INER, x. J. [from freine.) A fifher with 
nets. 

Seiners complain, with open mouth, that thefe 
drovers work much prejudice to the commonwealth 
of fishermen, and reap fmall gain to themfelves. 

Carew. 
To SEIZE. w. a, { faifir, French. ] 
3. To take hold of; to gripe; to grafp. 

Then asa tiger, who by chance hath fpied, 

In fome purlieu, two gentle fawns at play, 
Straight couches clofe, then rifing changes oft 
Flis couchant watch, as one who chofe his ground 
Whence ruthing he might furett fize them both, 


Both griped in each paw. Milton. 
2. To take poffeflion of hy force. 
At latt they eize 
The feepter, and regard not David's fons, Milton, 


3 To take pofletfion of ; to lay hold on; 
to invade fuddenly. 
In her (ad breaft the prince’s fortunes roll, 
And hope and doubt alternate feize her foul. Pope. 
4. To take forcible pofleffion of by law. 
An cfcheator af London had arrefted a clothier 
that was outlawed, and feized his goods. Camden. 
It was judged, by the higheft kind of judgment, 
that Ke Mould be banithed, and his whole efate 
eonhfcated anu /eized, and his houfes pulled down. 
Bacon. 
$? m make pofieffed ; to put in poffeffion 
ol. 
So th' one for wrong, the other ftrives for richt; 
As when a griffin, feized of his prey, P 
A dragon herce encount’reth in his fighte, 
Through wildeft air making his idle way. 
Fairy Queen. 
So Pluto, feiz’d of Proferpine, convey'd F 
To hell’s tremendous glaom th’ affrighted maid, 
5 


a 


SEL 
There grimly fmil'd, pieas’d with the beauteous 
prize, 


Nor envied Jove hisfunfhine and his fkies. Addi/. 
To Seize. v. 2 To fix the grafp or the 


power on any thing. 
Faireft Cordelia, 

Thee and thy virtues here I ize upon: 
Be ’t lawful I take up what’scalt away? Shak/p. 

Where there is a defign of fupplanting, that 
neceflarily requires another of accufing: even Jeze- 
bel projects not to eize on Naboth’s vineyard with- 
out a precedent charge. Decay of Piety. 


SE'IZIN. xf. [ Jaifine, French. ] 

1. [Inlaw.] Is of two forts: Jeifin in fae, 
and /ei/im in law. Seifin in fact, is 
when a corporal poffefion istaken: fei/n, 
in law, is when fomething is done which 
the law accounteth a ifin, as enrolment. 
This is as much as a right to lands and 
tenements, though the owner be by 
wrong difleized of them. Cowell, 

2. The aét af taking poffeffion. 

Every indulged fin gives Satan livery and /ei/in of 
his heart, and a power to difpofe of it as he pleafes. 

Decay of Piety. 

Seifin is the fame, in the canon law, as livery and 
Seifin at the common law. Ayliffe. 

3- The things poffefled. 

Many recoveries were had, as well by heirs as 
fucceffors, of the fe‘zin of their predeceflors. Hale, 

Se'izure. z. f. [from feize. | 

i. The act of feizing. 

2. The thing feized. 

Sufficient that thy pray’rs are heard, and death, 
Then due by fentence when thou didit tranfgrefs, 
Defeated of his fe//ure, many days 
Giv'n thee of grace. Milton. 

3. The att of taking forcible poffeffion. 

Thy lands, and all things that thou doft call thine, 
Worth feizure, do we leize into our hands, 

SLak/peare. 

In the general town he maintained a feizure, and 
poffe(fion of the whole. Wotton, 

Henry Continued to burn protettants, after he had 
cat off the pope; and his feixure of ecclefiattical 
revenucs cannot be reckoned as a mark of the 
church’s liberty. Swift. 

4. Gripe; poffeffion. 

And fhall thefe hands, fo lately purg’d of blood, 
Unyoke this feizure, and this kind regret? Shat/p, 

Make o’er thy honour by a deed of truft, 

And give me feizare of the mighty wealth. Dryden. 

5. Catch. 

Let there be no fudden /e‘zure of a lapfed fyllable, 
to play upon it, thats. 

Se’LcouTH. adj. [yeld, rare, Sax. and 
couth, known.) Rarely known; uncom. 
mon: Spenfer, The fame with xrcouth, 

SE'LDOM. adv. [peldan, rarely ; reldon, 
more rarely; yeloort, mof rarely. 
Seldan is fuppofed to be contracted from 
yelozen, or yeld, rare, and hpanne, 
when, Saxon; j/elden, Dutch; feltan, 
German.} Rarely; not often; not fre- 
quently, 

Wifom and youth are fe/dom joined in one; and 
the erdinary courfe of the world is more according to 
Job’s obfervation, who giveth men advice to feek 
wifdom amongtt the ancients, and in the length of 
days underftanding- Hooker. 

There is true joy conveyed tothe heart by pre- 
venting grace, which pardoning grace fildom gives. 

Soutb. 

Where the flights of fancy are managed with 


good judgment, the fe/domer it is feen it is the more 
valuable. Grew, 


Se'tpomness: z. fe [from feldom.} Un- 
commonnefs; ainfrequency ; rarenefís ; 
rarity, Little ufed. 

Degrees of well-doing there could be none, except 


perhaps in the /cldomac/d and oftennefs of doing 
welle 


Tooker. ¥ 


3 
SESE 

St'LDSHOWN.adj.[ jeld and Low | Seldom 

exhibited to view. 

Seldfhown flamins 

Do prefs among the popular throngs.  Sbak/peare. 
To SELE'CT. v. a. [/elecius, Latin.] To 

choofe in preference to others rejected. 

The footinen, /e/cc?ed out of all the provinces, 
were greatly diminifhed, being now fcarce eight 
thoufand ‘trong. Knolles. 
‘The pious chief 

A hundred youths from all his train /eleds. Dryd. 
SELE'CT, adj. [trom the verb.] Nicely 

chofen; choice; culled out on account 

of fuperiour knowledge. 

To the nuptial bow’r 

I led her, bufhing like the morn: all heav’ny 

And happy conftellations, on that hour 

Shed their fe/eé?e/? influence. Milten, 

Sele@ from vulgar herds, with garlands gay, 
A hundred bulls afcend the facred way. Prior. 


SELE'CTION. m fe ar Latin; from 
Jela.) Vhe att of culling or choofing ; 
choice. 


While we fingle out feveral dithes, and reje& 
others, the /e/eétion feems but arbitrary. Brown. 


SELE'CTNESS. 2 fe [from fele@,] The 
itate of being felect. 

SELE’CTOR. 2e fe [from /ele&.| He who 
felects. 

SELENOGRA'PHICAL, } adj. [ felenogra- 

SELENOGRA'PHICK. § phique, French ; 
from /elenography. | Belonging to feleno- 
graphy. 

SELE'NOGRAPHY, 2, /. [ /elenographie, Fre 
oeAgey and vpape. | A defcription of the 
moon. 


Hevelius, in his accurate /e/enography, or delcripe 
tion of the moon, hath well trantlated the known 
appellations of regions, feas, and mountains, unto 
the parts of that luminary. Brown, 


SELF. pronoun; plur. felves. [ filba, Goth- 
ick; yylp, pylpa, Saxon; elf, Jelve, 
Dutch. ] 

. Its primary fignification feems to be that 
of an adjedtive. Very; particular; this 
above others ; fometimes, one’s own, 

Shoot another arrow that fe/fwa 
Which you did thoot the firft. Shak/peare, 
The cruel miniltersy by fe/f and violent hands, 
Took off her life. Sbak|peare. 
On thefe flf hills the air is fo thin, that it is not 


= 


fufficientto bear up the body of a bird. Raleigh. 
At that //f moment enteis Palamon 
The gate ot Venus. Dryden, 


2. Itis united both to the perfonal pro- 
nouns, and to the neutral pronoun st, and 
is always added when they are ufed reci- 
procally, or return upon themfelves: as, 
Í did not hurt him, he hurt himfelf; she 
people his me, but I clap myfelf; shou 
lovef? thyfelf, though the wuld feorns 
thee. 

They caft to build a citys 


And get themfelues a name, Milton. 
He permits 

Within Sinfelf unworthy pow'rs to reign 

Over free reaion. Milions 


Self is that confcious thinking thingy which is 
fenfible or confcious of pleafure and pain, capable of 
happinefs and milery, and fo ts concerned tor ite /f, 
as faras that confcioufnefs extends. Likes 


3. It is fometimes ufed emphatically in the 
nominative cafe: as, myfelf will decide 
it; I myfelf will come; bimfelf hall 
revenge it. This ufe of flf, thus com- 
pounded, without the pronoun perfonal, 
is chiefly poetical. 

4. Compounded with dim, a pronoun fub- 
fiantive, /e/f is in appearance an adjec- 
tives joined to my, thy, Cuf, your, pros 


SEE 


noun adjeGives, it feems 2 fubftantive, 
Even when compounded with Aim it is 
at lat found to be a fubftantive, by its 
variation in the plural, contrary to the 
nature of English adjectives, as him/cls, 
thewfelves, 
No more be mention’`d then of violence 

Againtt ousfel ves, or wilful barrennets. ALilton, 


So Myfelf, himfelf, themfelves, and the ref, 
may, contrary to the analogy of my, Aim, 
them, be ufed as nominatives, 
6. It often adds only emphafis and force to 
the pronoun with which it is com- 
pounded: as, he did it Aim/elf. 
A horfe well bitted, which bimfelf did drets. 
Dryden. 
And touch'd with miferies sy/e/f have known, 
l learn to pity woes fo like my own. Dryden. 
7. It fignifies the individual, as fubje& to 
his own contemplation or action. 
The {park of noble courage now awake, 
And Arive your excellent fif to excel. F. Queen. 
Next to the knowledge of God, this knowledge of 
out feives feems moft worthy of our endeavour. Hate. 
Since confcioufnefs always accompanies thinking, 
and itis that that makes every one to be what he 
calls feY, and thereby diftinguithes himfelé trom all 
ether thinking things ; in this alone confifts perfonal 
identity, 7. e. the famenefs ofa rationa! being. Lerke. 
It is by the confcioufnefs it has of its prefent 
thoughts and actiens, that it is Zf to it f/f now, 
ard fo will be the fame fef, as tar as the fame con- 
{cioufnefs can extend to actions pał or to come. 
Locke. 
The fondnefs we have for If, and the relation 
which other things have to our feixes, furnithes 
another long rank of prejudice. Watts. 


8. Ic is much ufed in compofition, which 
it is proper to explain by a train of 
examples. It is to be obferved, that its 
compofition in Shak/peare is often harth. 

Then held the her tongue, and caft down a ff- 
accufing look, finding that in herfelf the had hot out 
of the bow of her affe@tion a more quick opening of 
her mind than the minded to have done. Sidney. 

Alas! while we are wrapt in foggy mif 

Ot our /-/f-love, fo pailions do deceive 
Wethink they hurt when moft they do afit. Sidney, 

Till Strephon’s plaining voice him nearer drew, 
Where by his words his /://-like caie he knew. 

Sidney, 

Ah! where was firft that cruel cunning found, 
To frame of earth a veffel of the mind, 

Where it fhould be to /e/f-deftrution bound ? Sidzey. 

Betore the door fat fe//-confuming caie, 

Day and night keeping wary watch and ward. 

Fairy Queen, 

My frange and /-/f-abufe 
Is the initiate fear that wants hard ufe. Shak/peare. 

l have heard fo much, 

And with Demetrius thought t’ have fpoke thereof; 
But being over-full of fe//-affairs, 

My mind did lofe it, Shak/peare. 

Nor know I aught 

By me that’s faid or done amifs this night, 

Unlefs /e//-charity be fometimes a vice, 

And to defend ourfelves it be a fin, 

When violence affails us. Shak/peare. 

He walks, and that /e/f chain about his neck, 
Which he torfwore. Stah/peare, 

It is in my power, in one /e/f-born hour, 

To plant and o’erwhelm cuitom. Shilfpeare. 

His treafons will fit blufhing in his face, 

Not able to endure the fight of day, 

But felf-aftrighted ucmble at his fin. Sbakfpeare, 

The ttars above us govern our conditions; 

Elie onesc/f-mate and mate could not beget 
Such difterent itives. Shak/peare. 

I'm made of that fe/f-metal as my fitter, 

And prize me at her worth. Shakfpeare. 

In my {chool-days, when I had loft one thatt, 

I thot his fellow of the /¢/f- fame flight 

The /e//-fame way, with more advifed watch, 


To fnd the other forth. Shak/peare. 
He may do fome good on her: 
A peevith fe/fowill’d harlotry itis,  Shak/peare, 


oe 


Putte msfelf be guilty of K'/f-wrong, ` 

I'll Rop mine ears againft the mermaid’s fong. 

Shak)peare. 

He conjun@, and flatt'ring his difpleafure, 

Tript me behind : being down, infulicd, rail’d, 

Got praifes of the king 

For hira attempting who was /-/f-fubdued. Shut/p. 
The Everlatting fixe 

His cannon ‘gaint? /-//-Mauphter. Shakfpeare. 
Know if his lait purpofe hold, 

Or whether fincs he is advis’d by aught 

To change the courfe. He's tull of alteration — 

And /-/f-reproving. Shak'heare. 
More or lefs to others paying, 

Than by Je/f-oftences weighing : 

Shame to bim whofe cruel ttriking 

Kills for faults of his own hiking. 
Bellor:a's bridegroom, lapt in proof, 

Coulrented him with /e/f-caparifons, 

Point againft point. 
Self-tove, my liege, is not fo vile a fin 

As /</f-negicQing. 

Anger is like 

A full hot horfe, who, being allow'd his way, 

S-/f-metwe tires hun. Shab/peare. 
His lords defire him to have borne 

His bruifed helmet and his bended fword 

Before him through the city ; he torhids it, 

Being frec trom vainnefs and f-//-glorious pride. 


Shak/peare. 


Shak fpeare, 
Shak/pcare, 


Shak/peare. 
You promis'd 
To lay afide /-/f-harming heavinefs, 
And entertain a cheerful difpofition. = SLak/peare. 


In their anger they flew a man, and in their /e/f- 
will they digged down a wall. Genefis. 

The moft ordinary caufe of a fingle life is liberty, 
efpecially in certain fe/f-pleafing and humourous 
minds, which are fo fenfible ot every reftraint as to 
think their girdles and garters to be bonds and 
fhackles. Bacon. 

Hooit thou fet up nothing in competition with God ; 
no pride, profit, /e/f-love, or fe/f-intereft aes 2 

uppa. 

Up through the fpacious palace paffed fhe p 
To where the king’s proudly repofed head, 

If any can be foft to tyranny, 
And /e/f-tormenting fin, had a foft bed. Cru/haw. 

With a joyful wallingnefs thefe /-/f-loving re- 
formers took potfeffion of all vacant preterments, and 
with reluctance others parted with their beloved 


colleges and fubliitence. Walton, 
Repent the fin; but if the punifhment 

Thou cantt avoid, /e/f-prefervation bids. Ailton. 
Him faft fleeping ioon he found, 

In labyrinth of many a round fe/f-roll'd, Milon, 


Ort umes nothing profits more 

Than /e/f-elteem, grounded on jutt and right, 

Well manag'd. Milton, 
Se/f-knowing, and from thence 

Magnanimous, to correfpond with heav’n. Milton, 
So virtue giv'n for loft, 

Depreft and overthrown, as feem'd, 

Like that /e//-bezotten bird, 
In th’ Arabian woods emboft, 
That no fecond knows nor third, 
And lay ere while a holocauft, 

From out her ahy womb now teem'd. Milton, 
He forrows now, repents, and prays contrite, 

My motions in him: longer than they move, 

His heart 1 know how variable and vain, 

Se/f-lett. Milton. 
Seneca approves this //f-homicide. Hakewil/. 
Thytelf froin flattering /e/f-conceit defend, 

Nor what thou doit not know, to know pretend. 


Denham. 
Man's that favaze beaft, whofe mind, 
From reafon to fe‘f-love declin'd, 
Delights to prey upon his kind. Denbam. 


Farcwell, my tears ; 
And, my juft anger, be no more confin'd 
To vain complaints, or /e/f-devouring filence. 
Denbam. 
They are yet more mad to think that men may 
rcit by death, though they die im /e//-murder, the 
greatelt fin. Graunt. 
Are not thefe ftrange /¢/f-delufions, and yet attefted 
by common experience ? Seuth, 
If the image of God is only fovereignty, certainly 
we have been hitherto much miftaken, and hereafter 
are to beware of making ourfelves unlike God, by 
too much /e/f-depial and humility, South 
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If a man would havea devout, humble, fin-abhae- 
ring, /rif-denying frame of (pirit, he cannot take a 
mote efficacious courfe to obtain it than by praying 
himielt into it. South. 

Let aman apply himfelf to the difficult work of 

felf-examination, by a stadt fcrauoy into the whole 
eftate of his foul. South. 

A fatal felf-wnpofture, fuch as defeats the defign, 
and deltroys the torce, of all rcligion. South, 

When he intends to bercave the world of an illuf- 
trious perfon, he may calit him upon a bold fe/f- 
opinioned phytician, worfe than his dittemper, who 
fall make a fhift to cure him into his grave. South. 

Neglect of tnends can never be proved rational, 
till we prove the perfon ufing it omnipotent and 

feif-fufiicient, and tuch as can never need apy mortal 
athltance. South. 

By all human laws, as well as divine, fe/f-murder 
has ever been agreed on as the greate(t crime. 

Temple. 

A felf-conceited fop will fwallow any thing. 

L.' Eftrange. 

From Atrcus though your ancient lineage came; 
Yet my /e/f-contcious worth, your high renown, 
Your virtue, through the neighb’ring nations blown. 

Dryden. 

He has given you all the commendation which 

his fe/f-(ufficiency could afford to any. Dryden. 
Below yon fphere 

There hangs the ball of earth and water mixt, 

Se/f-center'd and unmov'd. Dr yder, 

All thefe reccive their birth from other things, 
But from himfelf the phænix only fprings ; 
Self-born, begotten by the parent Aime 
In which he burn'd, another and the fame. Dryden, 

The burning fire, that Ihone ‘0 bright, 

Flew off all fudden with extinguifh’d light, 

And leftone altar dark, a little pace, 

Which turn’d /:/f-kindled, and renew'd the blaze. 
Dryden. 

Thou firt, O king! releafe the rights of fway; 
Pow'r, /e/f-rettrain'd, the people beft obey. Dryden. 

Eighteen and nineteen are equal to thirty-feven, 
by the fame /r/f-evidence that one and two are equal 
to three. Locke. 

A contradiction of what has been faid, is a mark 
of yet greater pride and /e/f-conccitednef?, when we 
take upon us to fet another right ia histtory. Locke. 

I am as jultly accountable for any action done 
many years fince, appropriated to me now by this 
felf-confcioutnefsy as I am for what I did the lat 
moment. Locke. 

Each intermediate idea agreeing on each fide with 
thofe two, it is immediately placed between : the 
ideas of men and /e/f-determination appear ta Se 
connected. Locke. 

This /-7-exifteat being hath the power of periec- 
tion, as well as of exiftence, in himfelf; for he that 
is above, or exiltcth without, any caufe, that is, 
hath the power of exiftence in himfelf, cannot be 
without the power of any poflible exiltence. Grew. 

Body cannot be /e/f-exiftent, becaufe it is not 
fe/f-movent; for motion is not of the eflence of 
body, becaufe we may have a definitive conception 
of body, abitracted from that of motion: wherefore 
Motion is fomething elfe befides body, fomething 
without which body may be conceived to exit. 

Grew. 

Confidence, as oppofed to modefty, and ditin- 
guithed from decent alfurance, proceeds from _/-/% 
opinion, occalioned by ignorance or flattery. Collier. 


Bewilder'd, I my author cannot find, 

Till fome frit caufe, tome /e/f-exittent mind, 

Who forni’d and rules all naturc, is affign’d. 

Blackmores 

If a firt body may to any place 

Be not determin'd ia the boundlefs fpace, 

Tis plain it then may abfent be from all, 

Who then will this afc//-exiftence call? Blackmare. 
Shall nature, erring Lom her hr command, 

Se/f-prefervation, fall by her own hand ? Granvil-e. 


Low nonfenie is the talent of a cold phiegmatick 
temper : a writer of this complexion gropes his way 
foftly amongit /cif-contradiction, ard grovels in 
abfurdities. Addis. 

This fatal hypocrify and féif-deceit is taken 
notice of in thefe words, Who can underftand his 
errours? Cleanse uiou me trom fecret saulls. SiR. 
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The guilt of perjury is fo fe/f-evident, that it was 
always reckoned amoneft the greateit crimes, by 
thofe who were only governed by the light of reafon. 

Addifsn. 

Seif-fuMiciency proceeds from inexperience. 

Addifon. 

Men had better own their ignorance, than advance 
doctrines which: are fe/f-contradictory. Spectator. 

Light, which of all bodies is nearelt allied to tpinit, 
is aiio molt diflulive and /e/f-communicative. 

Norris. 
`T has we fee, in bodies, the more of kin they are 
tofpirit in fubtiltyand retiaement, the more fpread- 
ing are they and fed/-diffufive. Norris. 

God, who is an abfolute fpiritual aét, and who is 
fuch’a pure light asin which there 1s no darknels, 
muft needs be infinitely /cvf-imparting and commu- 
nicative. Norris. 

Every animal is confeious of fome individual, 
elf-moving, fedf-determining principle. 

SS ue : Pope ard Arbuthnot. 

Nick does not pretend to be a gentleman: he is 
a tradefnian, a fe/f-feeking wretch. Arbuthnot. 
; By the blaft of fe/f-opinion mov’d, 

We withcocharm, and leek to be belov’d. Prisr. 

Living and underttanding fublttances do clearly 
.demonitrate to philofophical inquirers the neceflary 
feij-exiltence, power, wifdom, and beneficence ot 
“their ‘Maker Bentley. 

If it can intrinfically ftir itfelf, and either com- 
mence oralter its courfe, it anuit have a principle of 

peyeaGtivity, which ts lite and fenfe. Bentley. 

This defire of exiitence is a natural affection of 
the foul; ‘tis /e/f-prefervation in the higheft and 
trueft meaning. Bentley. 

The philofophers, and even the epicureans, main- 
tained the fe/f-fufficiency of the godhead, and fel- 
dom or never facrihced at all. Bentley. 

Matter is not endued with /e/f motion, nor with 
a power to alter the courfe in which it is put: it is 

_mercly paflive, and muft ever continue in that ftate 

it is fettled in. Cheyre. 

I took not arms, till urg’d by /e/f-defence, 
The eldeft law of nature. Rowe. 

His labour and Rudy would have fhewn his early 
miftakes, and cured him of /e/f-flattering delufions. 

Watts. 

This is not to be doneina rath and /e/f-fufficient 
manner ; but with an humble. dependance on divine 
grace, while we waik among fuares. Watts. 

The religion of jeius, with all its /edf-denials, 
virtues, and devotions, as very practicable. 

l heard in Crete this iffand’s name; 
For *twasin Crete, my native foil, I came 
Se/f-banifh’d thence, Pope. 

é.chilles’s courage is furious and untractable ; that 
of Ajax is heavy and //f- confiding. Pope. 

I doom, to fix the gallant thip, 
A mark of vengeance on the lable deep ; 
Ta warn the taoughtlels /ed,~ confiding train 
Ivo moze unlicens’d thus to brave, the main. 
What is loole love? a tranfient guit, 
A vapour fed trom wild defire, 
A wand ring /e/7-confuming fire. 
In dubious thought the kiag awaits, 
And je/f-confidering, as he ftands, debates. 
By mighty Jove’s command, 
Wawilling have I trod this pleafing land; 
For who /e/f-mov’d with weary wing would {weep 
Such length of ocean ? Pete, 

They who reach Parnaffus’ lofty crown 
Employ their pains to fpurn fome others down 5 
And, while fe/y-love each jealous writer rules, 
Contending wits become the fport of fools. Pope. 

lt may be thought that Ulyiles here is too oftenta- 
tious, and thar he dwells more than modefiy allows 
upon his own accompliithments; but /:/f-praife is 
fometimes no fault. Brocnte. 

No wonder fuch a fpirit, in fuch a fituation, is 
provoked beyond the regards of religion, or /c/f- 
conviction. Swift, 

SE'LFHEAL, 2. f [brunella, Lat.] A plant, 
the fame with faniclo. 

Spi pis. adj. [froin /lf.] Attentive only 
to one’s own intereft ; void of regard for 
others. 

What could the mot afpiring £/4/4 man defire 
more, were he to form the notion of a being to whom 
te would recommend himfelf, than fuch a knowledge 
as cao difcover the leak agpeasance of perfection, 


Waas. 


Pope. 


Pope. 
Pepe. 


Si Ey y 
and fuch a goodnefs as will proportion a reward to 
ie? Spectator, 

Patfions, though {:/A/2, if their means be fair, 
Litt under realon, and deferve her care; 

Thole that imparted court a nobler aim, 

Exalt their kind, and take fome virtue’s name. Pope. 
SELFISHNESS, 2. /. [trom yelf/b.] Atten- 

tion to his own intereft, without any 

regard to others; felf-love. 

This fuklimer love, being, by an intimate con- 
sunction with its object, thoroughly refined from all 
bafe drofs of fc/ffhre/s and interet, nobly begets a 
perfect fubmilfion of our wills to the willot God. 

Beyle, 
| Se'tLrisaLy. adv. [from felffo.) Wuth 
regard only to his own interet ; without 
love of others. 
He can your merit /e/fi/h/y approve, 
And thew the fenfe of it without the love. Pope. 
Se’LFsame, adj, { felf and fame.| Exactly 
the fame. 
I have no great caufe to look for other than the 
Sfelf-fame portion and lot, which your manner hath 
been hitherto to lay on them that Concur not in 
opinion with you. Hocker. 
Flight purfued one way the fe/f-fame hour. Mili. 
l have been bafe, 
Bafe ev'n to him trom whom | did receive 
All that a fon could to a parent give : 
Behold me punith’d in the felf-/ume kind; 
Th’ ungrateful does a more ungrateful ind. Dryden. 
SE'LION. m. f. [ felio, low Latin.| A ridge 
of land. Ainfworth. 
SELL, pronoun. [for fel/f.| Sell is retained 
in Scotland for felf, and fells in the plural 
for elves. 
They turn round like grindle-{tones, 
Which they dig out fro’ the dells, 
For their bairns bread, wives, and fells. B. Fonfon. 
Sect. mf. [ felle, French; /ella, Batini] 
A faddle. Obfolete. 
Turning to that place, in which 
He left his lofty fteed with golden fells, 
And goodly gorgeous barbes, him {ound not there, 
: Fairy Queen. 
To SELL. v.a. [yyllan, Saxon; jela, 
Iflandick.] 


1, To give for a price; to vend: the word 
correlative to byy. 
The Midianites /2/d him into Egypt, unto Poti- 


phar. hay Geacfis. 
Let us fe’. him to the Iflimaelites. Gene/is. 
This teate is hkewife miftrefs of an art, 


Which to foft people {weet perfumes doth fel? 
Davies. 
All the inns and public-houfes are obliged to fur- 
nith themfelves with com, which is fsf out at a 
much dearer rate than ’ts bought up. Addifon. 
You have made an order that ale fhould be /./7 
for three halfpence a quart. Swift. 
2. To betray for money: as, he feld his 
couniry. 
You would have fsi? your king to flaughter, 
His princes and his peers to fervitude. Shak/peare. 
ToSerLt, vl u. To have commerce or 
trafick with one. 
I will buy with you, /c4? with yous but 1 will not 
cat with you. , Shakfpeare, 
Confuit not with a buyer of filling. Ecclepapicus. 
Se'LLANDER. z. j/a A dry fcab in a horfe’s 
hough or pattern. Ainfworth, 
SELLER. 2.f. [from fell.) The perfon 
that fells; vender. 
To things of fale a felser’'s praife belongs. Skat/p. 
The name of the agent, of the feller, notary, and 
witnefles, are in both inilruments. Addifon, 


Se'LVAGE. xve fJ. [Of this word I know 

not the etymology. Skinner thinks fil- 
wage is faid as jalvage, trom its faving 
the cloth.} The edge of cloth where 
it is clofed by complicating the threads. 

Make loops of blue upon the edge of the one cut- 
tain from the jelvage in the coupling, Exodus. 


SEM. 
Serves. The plural of self, 


Confcioufnels being interrupted, and we lofae 
fight of our palt felvet, doubts are caifed whether we 
are the fame. Loske. 

SEIMiLABLE. ad}. [ femblable, French. | 
Like; refembling. i 
Then be abhorr’d ` 
All feats, focieties, and throngsof men! 
1. His femblable, yea himfelf, Timon difdains. Shak f. 
l With jowblable realoa we might expect a regulae 
l rity in the wince. 
'SE'MBLABLY. ‘ad, 
With refemblance. 
A gallant knight ke was, his nzme was Blunt; 
Senblably turnmh'd itke the king himlelf. Shak p. 
SE'MBLANCE. n. fe [ fertdlance, French; 
from femblant. | 


1e Likenefs ; refemblence ; fimilitude ; re- 
prefentation. 
Solicit Henry with ber wond'rous praifes 
Bethink thee on her virtues, that furmount 
Her natural graces, that extinguith ert: 
Repeat their femdlance often. Shal{peare, 
She's but the fign and femélance of her honour; 
Behold how like a maid the blues here | 
O, what authority and thew of truth 
Can cunning fin cover itlelf withal!  Sb2k/peare. 
He with high words, that bore 
Semblance ot worth, not fubitance, gently rais'd 
Vheir fainting courage, and difpell’d their fears. 
Milter, 
This lah effort brought forth the opinion, that 
thefe bodies are not what they feem to be; that they 
are no fhells, but mere fportings of a€tive nature, 
and only /emblances or imitations of thells. I tvodw. 
Lt is not his meaning that we put on the outward 
face and jemLiance of virtue, only to conceal and 
difgu.fe our vise. 
2. Appearance ; fhow; figure. 
Be you the foldier, for you likeft are, 
For manly femblance, and for killin war. Spenfer. 
Their femblaxce kind, and mild their gettures 
were, 
Peace in their hands, and friendfhip in their face. 


Fairfax, 


4 brown. 
[from /emblabie.] 


Rogers. 


All that fair and good in thy divine 
Semblance, and in thy beauty’s ħeav’nly ray, 
United 1 beheld. Miltor. 

SE'MBLANT. adj. [ femblaar, Fr.] Like; 
refembling ; having the appearance of any 
thing. Little uted. 

Thy picture, like thy fame, 
Entire may laft; that, as theireyss furvey 
The femblant thade, men yet unborn may fay, 
Thus great, thus gracious, look’d Eritannta’squeen $ 
Her brow thus fmooth, her look was thus ferent, 
Pricer. 

Se NBLA NTA Oy. 2y/ Shows hai pe 
femblance ; reprefertation. Not in ufe. 

Fler purpofe was not fuch as fhe did feign, 

Ne yet her perfon fuch as it was feen; 
But under fimple thew, and Janmblart plain, 
Lurks falle Ductfa, fecretly unfeen. Larry Queen. 


Full lively is the fimólint, tho’ the tubltunce 
dead. 


Spenfer. 
SE'MBLATIVE. adj. [from /emblant, | 
Suitable; accommodate; fit; selem- 


bling. 
Diana's lip 

Is not more fmooth and ruby; thy fmall pipe 

Is as the maiden’s organ fhrill and found ; 

And all is femb/ative a woman’s part. Swak/peare, 
To SEM'BLE. ve 7. { fembler, Fro] Towe- 

prefent ; to make a likenefs. Little 

uled. 

Let Europe, fav'd, the column high erect, 

Than Trajan's higher, or than Antoninc’s, 

Where fembdirrg ait may carve the fair effect 

Ard full achievement of thy great defigns. Prior, 


SE'MI. n. f. [Latin.} A word whick, 
ufed in compofition, fignifies half: as, 

femicircle, half a circte. | 

SEMIA‘NNULAR, adj. [ femi, and annulus, 
aring.| Half round, 


SEM 


Another boar tufk, femewhat Renderer, and ofa 
femiannular fiwure. Grew. 
Se'mibrer. mf. [ femibreve, Fr. ] 
Semibref is a note in mutick relating to time, and 
is the lait in augmentation. It is commonly called 
the malter-note, or mealure-note, or time-note, as 
being of a certain determinate, meafure or length ot 
time by itfelt; and all the other notes of augmen- 
tation and diminution are adjulted to its value. 
Harris, 
He takes my hand, and as a ftill which ftuys 
A femibref 'twixt each drop, he niggardly, 
As loth to enrich me, fo tells many a lyes Doane, 
SEmIci/RCLE. ne fo [/emicirculus, Latin ; 
femiand circle.) A half round; part of 


a circle divided by the diameter. 
Black brows 
Pecome forae women beft, fo they be ina feomicircle 
Or a half moon, made with a pen. Sbakfpeare, 
Has he given the lye 
In circle, or obligue, or /emicircle, 
Or direct parallel ? Shak/fpeare. 
‘The chains thae held my left leg gave me the 
liberty of walking backwards and forwards in a 
femicirele. Swift, 
SEMICI'&RCLED. Qadj. [ /emi and circu- 
SEMICIRCULAR. $ /ar.| Half round. 
The firm fixture of thy foot would give an ex- 
cellent motion to thy gait, in a femicirc/et farthin- 
gale. Sh2zt/peare. 
The rainbow is caufed by the rays of the fun fal- 
“ling upon a rorid and oppofite cloud, whereof fome 
reflected, fome refracted, beget the /emicircu/ar 


variety we Call the rainbow. Brecon. 
The feas are inclofed between the two femicircu. 
lar moles that furround it. Addifon. 


Semico'ton. x. f- [ femiand xwrw.] Half 
acolon; a point made thus [;] to note 
a greater paufe than that of a comma. 
SEMIDIA/METER. ne f. [Jeni and dia- 
meter.) Half the line which, drawn 
through the centre of a circle, divides it 
into two equal parts; a ftraight line drawn 
from the circumference to the centre of a 
circle. 
Their difference js as little confiderable as a emi- 
diameter of the earth in two meafures of the hizhert 
~ heaven, the one taken from the furface of the earth, 
the other from its centre: the difproportion is jutt 
nothing. More, 
The force of this intrument confifts in the difpro- 
portion of dittance beewixe the femidiumerer of the 


cylinder and the femidia:neter of the rundle with 
the fpokes. Wilkins. 


SEMIDIAPHANE ITY. 2. f. [ Jemi and dia- 
phaneity.} Half tranfparency ; imper- 
fect tranfparency. 

The tranfparency or femidiaphancity of the fuper- 


» ficial corpufcles of bigger bodies, may have an in- 
terelt in the production of their colours. Boyde. 


S2MIDIA'PHANOUS. adj, [ femi and dia- 
phanous.] Half tranfparent; imperteċtly 
tranfparent. 


Another plate, finely variegated with a /emidi2- 
pSanous grey or iky, yellow and brown. Woodward. 


SE'MIDOUBLE. x. Je [Jemi and double. | 
In the Romifh breviary, fuch offices and 
feafts as are celebrated with lefs folem- 
nity than the double ones, but yet with 
more than the fingle ones. Bailey. 

SemiFio'scuLous. adj, [ /emiand flofeu- 
lus, Lat.]| Having a femifloret. Barley. 

SE'MIFLORET. 2 f. [Jemi and flrer.| 
Among florits, an half floret, which is 
tubulous at the beginning like a floret, 
and afterwards expanded in the form of a 
tongue. Bailey. 

SeMIFLU'ID. adje (Jemi and fuid.) 1m- 
perfectly fluid. 

Phlegm, or petuite, is a fort of femifuid ; it being 
fo far folid that one part draws along ever-l other 
parts adhering to it, which doth not happen ina 
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perfect fuid ; and yct no part will draw the whale Semiopacens bodies are fuch as, looked upon in an 
mals, as happens in a perteét folid. Arbuthest, ordinary light, ind not held betwixt it and the eye, 
SeMILuNAR, ad, [femilunaire, Fr. are not wont to be difcriminated from the rett cf 


the opacous bodies. Boyles 
EMIU'RDINATF. x». A [In conick tec- 
tions.] A line drawn, at right angles 


SEMILU'NARY. | Jemi and luna, Latin.] s 
Refembling in forma half moon. 
The eyes are guarded with a fesni/umar ridge. 


Ody, to, and bifleéted by, the axis, and reach- 

SeEMIME'TAL. w. /. [/emiand metal.) Half; ing from one fide of the {eétion to an- 
metal; imperfect metal. otner 5) the half of which is properly the 
Semimerals are metallic foils, heavy, opaque, of | _femiordinate, but is now called the ordi- 

a bright giittering furface, not malleable under the nate. Harrisa 


hammer; as quicktilver, antimony, cobalt, the 
arienicks, bifmuth, zink, with its ore calamine: to 
thele may be added the femimetallick recrements, 


| SEMIPE DAL. adj. [ femi and fedi:, Latin. | 
Containing half a foot. 


pute ang pam pol gy ; Hill. | SEMIPELLU‘CID, adj, [ femi and pelluci- 
Se'Ms NAL. adj. [ feminal, Fre feminis, dui, Latin. | lait clear ; WENA 
| Latin.) trinfparent. 
| r. Belonging to feed. A light grey /cmipellucid flint, of much the fame 
2. Contained tn the fced; radical. complexion with the commou Indian agat. 

Had oor fenfes never prefented us with thofe Worndwward. 
apes Jemina? egies k apparent generations, | SE MIP ERSPUCUOUS, adj. [ femi and pers 
we {hould never have fufpected that a plant or ani- i atin. ; Af. 
idee tank cv art ae Eike Ji Spicuns, Latin.] Half tranfparent ; im- 


perfectly clear. 

A kind of amethyftine flint, not compofed of 
cryftals or grains ; but one entire mally Itone, femi- 
pefpicuous, and of a pale blue, almolt of the celou? 


terials. Glanville. 

Though we cannot prolong the period ol a com- 
monwealth beyond the decree of heaven, or the date 
of its nature, any more than human life beyond the 


A of thet eaha vitae k | of fome cows horns. Grew, . 
arte roA AN i eas ANTEU SE'MIPROOF. u. f [ femi and proof. } The 
Swift, proof of a fingle evidence. Bailey. 
SEMINALITY. mf. [from femen, Lat.] | SEMIQUA'DRATE. } x. j. [In aftronomy. ] 
1. The nature of feed. SEMIQUA‘RTILE. $ “An afpect of the 
As though there were a femina/ity in urine, or planets when diftant from each other 


that, like the feed, it carried with it the idea of 


every part, they conceive we behold therein the forty-five degrees, or ong ugn and a half. 


anatomy of every particle. Brown. Bailey. 

: ¥ J peri : 3) 
2. The power of being produced, SEMIQUAVER. z, f. [In mufick.] A note 
In the feeds of wheat there lieth obfcurely the containing halt the quantity of a quaver. 
feminality of darnel. Brown, Bailey 


Se'MInaRy. a. fe [ femimaire, Fr. femina- 
rium, ttom femino, Lat. } 
1, The ground ‘where any thing 1s fown to 


SEMIQUIUNTILE.  /, [In aftronomy. } 
An atpect of the planets when ut the 
diftance of thirty-fix degrees from one 


be afterward tranfplanted ; fcedplot. hEr, Bailey. 
Some, at the firit tranfplanting trees out of their b M R = 
seminaries, cut them otf about an inch trom the EMISE XTILE. 7%. S [In a ronomy. | A 
ground, and plant them like quickfet. Mortimer, femifixth; an afpect of the planets when 
2. The place or original itock whence any they are diftane from each other one 
thing is brought. twelfth part of a circle, or thirty degrees. 
This ftratum is expanded, ferving for a common Bailey. 


integument, and being the /emixary or promptuary ' 5 y IS A. 
that furniiheth forth matter for the formation and a bi cand Ale a. [ fermi and Spherin 
tacrement of animal and vegetable bodics. ca | clonging to halt a fphere. 
lFocdward, Bailey. 
3. Seminal ftate. SEMISPHEROIDAL, adj. [ femi and /phe- 
The hand of Gad, who firft created the earth, roidal, | Formed like a half {pleroid. 


hath wifely contrived them in their proper fimti- | <, í : 
a 5 s 1IT Ne a i é we 
naries, and where they beft maintain the intention QE RRIA á S [ fem and tertian ] 


of their fpecies. Bil. An ague compounded of a tertian and a 
4. Principle; caufality. quoudian. Bailey. 
Nothing fubminiftrates apter matter to be con- The natural product of fuch a cold moift year ate 
verted icto peitilent femiaaries, looner than fleams tertians, jemisertians, aod fome quartars. 
ot nalty folks and beggars. Harvey. | dArbuikrer. 
5- Breeding-place; piace of education, | SEMITONE. mf. [/emifon, Fre] in 
from which fcholars are traniplanted mufick, one of the degrees of concinu- 
into life. ous Intervals of concords, Baily. 
Tt was the feat of the greateft monarchy, and the SEMIVO'WELe x. ya [ Jeni A vowel] Py 
feminary of the greatcit men of the world, whillt ic À 3 
wal Hence. Bacon. | confonant which makes an imperfect 
‘The inns of court mult be the wortt infticuted found, or does not demand a total occlu. 
Jeminaries in any chriftian country. Swift. fion ot the mouth. 
SEMINA’TION, Xe oF [from jJemiuo, Latin ] When Flo:ner would reprefent any agreeable oh- 
The act of fowing. ject, he makes ule ot the {moothe{t vowels and 
SEMINIFICAL. Jad. [ Jemen and facio, molt foringer: poue lss Broorie, 
Semini/Fick, § Lan] Produttive of SEIMPERVIVES xe fe [femper and vivis, 
feed, Lat. that is, always alive.] A plant. 


The greater fempervive will put out branches 


We are made to believe, that ip the fourteenth 
ade to believe, two or three years; but they wrap the root in aa 


year males are /eminifical and pubefcent; but he 


that (hall inquire into the generality, will rather oil-cloth once in halt a ee Bacon, 
adhere unto Ariitotle. Brown. | SEMPITE'’RNAL. aay. [ fempiternel, Fre 
SEMINIFICA‘TION, 2. f. Propagation from | fempiteruus, from femper and aternus, 
the feed or feminal parts. Hale, Latin. ] 
Semiopa'cous. adj. [Jeni and opacas, | 1, Eternalein futurity ; having beginning, 
Lat] Half dark, $ but no end, 


S PIN 


Thofe, though they fuppofe the world not to be 
eternal, ? parse ante, are not contented to fuppofe 
it to be /empiterna?, or eternal 2 parte pof?; but 
will carry up the creation ot the world to an im- 
menfe antiquity. Hale, 

2. In poetry it is ufed fimply for eternal. 

Should we the long-depending feale afcend 

Of fans and fathers will it never end ? 

Ir ’twill, then mut we through the order run 

‘To fume one man whole being ne'er begun ; 

li that one man was fempiternal, why 

Did hey fince independent, ever die? Blackmore. 


SemPITERNITY. 2. f. [ fempiteraitas, 
Lat.) Future duration without end. 
The future eternity or fempiternicy of the world 
being admirted, though the eternity à parte ante be 
denied, there will be a future infinity tor the eina- 
nation of the divine goodnets. Hale. 


SE'MSTRESS. ». /. freameyene, Sax.] A 
woman whofe bulnefs is to few; a 
woman who lives by her needle. 

Two hundred /erfreffes were employed to make 
me fhirts, and linen for bed and table, which they 
were forced to quilt together in feveral folds. 

Gulliver. 

The tuck'd-up /efre/s walks with hafty ttrides- 


Se’wary. adj. | fenarius, feni, Lat. ] Be- 
longing to the number fix; containing 
fix. 

SE’NATE, z. / [ fenatus, Lat. fenat, Fr.) 
An affembly of counfellors; a body of 
men fet apart to confult for the publick 
good, 

We debafe 
‘The nature of our feats, which will in time break 
ope 
The locks o° th’ fenate, and bring in the crows 
‘To peck the eagles. Shakjpeare. 
There they fhall found 
Their government, and their great fenare chufe. 
Milton. 
He had not .us'd excurfions, {pears, or darts, 
But counfel, order, and fuch aged arts ; 
Which if our anceftors had not retain’d, 
The fenate's name our council had not gain’d. 


Dexbam. 
Gallus was welcom’'d to the facred trand, 
The /enate rifing to falute their guert. Dryden. 


Se'naTeHouse. wf. [ fexate and Lou/e. | 
Place of publick council. 
The nobles in great earneftnefs are going 
All tu the fezateboufe ; fome news is come. 
Sbakjpeare. 
Senator. e f. [ fenator, Lat. Jenateur, 
Fr.] A publick counfellor. 
Mott unwife patricians, 
You grave but recklefs fenators. 
As 1 to ev'ry fop it might belong, 
Like fexstors, to cenfure, right or wrong. 
Grarville. 
SENATO'RIAL. ladj. { fenatorius, Latin ; 
SEXAYORIAN. §  fenatorial, _fenatorien, 
Fr.) Belonging to fenatoss ; befitting 
fenators, 


Jo SEND. v, a. pret. and part. paff. fent. 
f Jandgan, Gothick ; yenban, Saxon; 
fenden, Dutch. } 
3. To difpatch from one place to another : 
ufed both of perfons and things. 
He fens letters by pots on horfeback. Ejiber. 
His citizens erta meffase after him, faying, We 
will aot have this man to reign over us. Luke. 
There have been cominiifions 
Seat down among them, which have flaw'd the 
heart 
O'i all their loyalties. Shakfpeare. 
My overthadowing fpirit and might with thee 
l jcrd along. Milton. 
To remove him I decree, 
And fend him from the garden torth to uff 
‘The grouad whence he was taken, fitter foil. 
Milton. 


Sbak/peare, 


Sift. | 


= 


Ww 


| 


eek by 


His wounded men he firft fonds off to hore, 
Dryden. 
Servants, fent on meffages, ftay out fomewhat 
longer than the meffage requires. — Sstft. 
2. To commiffion by authority to go and 
act. 
1 have not feu thefe prophets, yet they ran. 
Jeremiah. 
But firt, whom thall we ferd 
In fearch of this new world? Here he had need 
All circumfpection, and we now ao lets 
Choice in our fuffrage; tor on whom we fend 
The weight of all andour lait hope reltes. Milton. 
. To tranfmit by another; not to bring. 
They fent it to the elders by the hards of 
Barnabas. Aas. 
4. To difmifs another as agent; not to go. 
Gad will deign 
To vifit oft the dwellings of jut mea 
Delighted. and with frequent intercourfe, 
Thither will fend his winged meffengers 


On errands ot fupernal grace. Milton. 


5. Togrant as from a diktant place; as, if | 


God Jend life. 
I pray thee /zrd me good {peed this dav, and 
fhew kindnefs unto my malter. Gene/is, 
O fend out thy hight and thy truth; let them 
lead me. Pfaiins. 
6. To infli&, as from a diftance. 
The Lord thall fend upon thee curfing, vexation, 
and rebuke, in all that thou tetteit thine hand unto, 
Deutersmomy. 
7. Toemit; to immit ; to produce, 
The water fends forth plants that have no roots 
fixed in the bottom, beiag almoft but leaves. 
Bacon. 
The fenfes fend in only the infuxes of material 
things, and the imagination and memory prefent 
only their pictures or images, when the objects 
themfelves are abfent. Cheyne. 
$. To diffule; to propagate. 
Cherubic fongs by night from oeighb'ring hilis 
Acreal mufic fend. Milton. 
When the fury took her ftand on high, 
A hifs from all the fnaky tire went round ; 
The dreadtul fignal all the rocks rebound, 
And through th' Achaian cities fend the ous 
Opes 
g. To let fly ; to caft or fhoot. 


To SEND. V. %. 
1. To difpatch a meflage. 
l have made bold to /en in to your wife: 
My fuit is that the will to Defdemona 
Procure me lome accefs. . Shakfpeare. 
This fon of a murderer hath fent to take away 
my head. Kings. 
They could not attempt their perfect reformation 
in church and ttate, till thofe votes were utterly abo- 
lished ; therefore they./eut the fame day again to the 
king. Clarendon. 


2. To fend for. To require by meflage to 
come, or caufe to be brought. 

Go with me, fome few of you, and fee the place; 
and then you may fend for your fick, which briog 
on land. Bacon, 

He fernt fer me; and, while I rais’d his head, 
He threw his aged arms about my neck, 

And, feeing that 1 wept, he prefs’d ine clofe. 
Dry ten. 
Srinper. n. fe [from ferd.} He that 
fends. 
This was a merry me(fage. 
—We hope to make the /eader bluth at it. 
Soak /peare, 
Love that comes too late, 
Like a remorfeful pardon flowly carried, 
‘Yo the great /ender turns a four offence. 
Sbak/peare, 
Beft with the bef, the /erder, not the tent. 
Mitton. 
Senescence. nv. f- | ferefco, Lat.) The 
itate of growing old ; decay by time. 

The earth and all things will continue in the ftate 
wherein they now are, without the leat fenefcence 
or decay; without jarring, diforder, or invation of 
oue another, Woodward, 


| 


Sieh a 
SE'NESCHAL, mf [ fencichal, Fr. of uns 


certain original. } 

1. One who had in great houfes the care of 
feats or domeftick ceremonies. 

Joha earl of Huntingdon, under his feal of arms, 
made fir John Arundel, of Trerice, fenc/eéz. af his 
houiehold, as wellin peace as in war. Careu’, 

Marthall'd featt, 
Serv’d up ia hall with fewers and /enefchals ; 
The tkill of artifice, or office, mean ! Milton, 

The /erfcoal rebuk'd in hatte withdrew ; 
With equal hafte a menial train puriue. Pepe, 

Jt afterward came to fignify other 
offices. 

Se'NGREEN. rf T edum] A plant. 
SE'NILE. adj. [fexilrs, Lat.) Belonging 
to old age ; confequent on old age, 

My green youth made me very unripe for a taik: 
of that nature, whofe difficulty requires that it thould 
be handled by a perfon ın whorn nature, education, 
and time, have happily matched a /eri/e Maturity of 
judgment with youthtul vigour of lancy. Bayle. 


SE/NIOR. nf. [ senior, Late] 

1. One olcer than another; one who, on 
account of longer time, has fome fupe. 
riority. 

How can you admit your feniors to the examinae 
tion or aliowing of them, not only being inferior in 


2. 


office and calling, but tn gifts alfo ? B bitgift, 
2. An aged perfon. 
A fenior of the place replies, 
Well read, and curious of antiquities, Dryden, 


| Seniority. 2. f. [from feaior,) Elder- 


flip ; priority of birth. 

As in infurrections the ringleader is looked on 
with a peculiar feverity, fo, in this cafe, the frft 
provoker has, by his /zriority and primogeniture, a 
double portion of the guilt. Gowern. of the Tongue, 

Hie was the elder brother, and Ulytfes might be 
contigned to his care by the right due to his feziority, 


Broome. 
SE'NNA. ze f. [/exa, Lat.) A ArT 
tree. Miller, 


What rhubarb, fenna, or what purgative drug, 
Would fcour thefe Englih hence ? Shek/peare. 
Senna tree is of two forts ; the baftard fenns, and 


the fcorpion fenna; both which yield a pleafant 
leaf and flower. Mortimer, 


Se'NNIGHT. 7. f. [contracted from /even- 
night.| The {pace of feven nights and 
days; a week. See Forrnicurt. 

If mention is made, on Monday, of 
Thurfday feanight, the Thurfday that 
follows the next Thurfday, is meant. 

Time trots hard with a young maid between the 
contract of her marnage and the day it is folemni- 
zed: if the interim be but a /z'anight, time’s pace 
is fo hard that it feems the leugth of leven years. 

Shakfpeare, 

SENO'CULAR. adj. [ Jeni and oculus, Lat.] 
Having fix eyes. 

Moft animals are binocular, fpiders o€tonocular, 
and lome fexceular, Derburt. 


Sensa/TION, 7. E [ fen alion, Fr. fenfatio, 
{chool Lat.] Perception by means of the 
fenfes. 


Diverfity of conititation, or other circumftances, 
vary the fexfations; and to them of Java pepper is 
cold. Glanville. 

The brair, diftempered by a cold, beatingagainft 
the root of the auditory nerve, and protracted to the 
tympanum, caufes the fen/asion ot noile. Harvey. 

This great fource ot molt of the ideas we have, 
depending wholly upon our fenfes, and derived hy 
them to the underitanding, 1] call fenfation. Locke. 

When we are afleep, joy and forsow give us more 
Vigorous /en/ativas ol pain or plealure than at any 
other time. Addijon. 

The happieft, upon a fair eftimate, have ftronger 
Senfations of pain than pleafure. Rogers 


SENSE. x. ff. [Jens, Fr. fenfus, Lat.] 
i. Faculty or power by which external obe 


SEN 
je&s are perceived; the fight, touch, 
hearing, fmell, tafe. 

This pow’r is fez/e, which from abroad doth 

bring 
The colour, tafle, and touch, and fcent, and found, 

The quantity and {hape of cv’ry thing 
Within earth’s centre or heav’n’s circle found 3 

And though things fenfible be numberlels, 

But only tive the /en/e’s organs be ; 

And in thofe five all things their forms exprefs, 

Which we can touch, tate, fcel, or hear, or fee. 
Davies, 

Then is the foul a nature, which contains 
The pow’r of fenfe within a greater pow'r, 

Which doth employ and ufe the /exfe’s pains; 
But fits and rules within her private bow’r. Davies. 

Both contain 
Within them ev'ry lower faculty 
Of fenfe, whereby they hear, fee, finell, touch, 
tafte. Milton, 

Of the five fenfcs, two are ufually and mott pro- 
perly called the f:nfes of Icarning, as being moft 
capable of receiving communication of thought and 
notions by felected Gans; and thefe are hearing and 
feeing. Holder. 

2. Perception by the fenfes ; fenfation. 

Ina living creature, though never fo great, the 
Senfe and the affe€ts of any one part of the body 
inftantly make a tranfcurfion throughout the whole. 

Bacon, 
1f we had nought but enfes then only they 
Should have found minds which have their fenfes 
found ; 

But wifdom grows when fenfes do decay, 

And folly moft in quickett ferfe is found. Davies. 

Such is the mighty fwiftnefs of your mind, 
That, like the earth's, it leaves the /en/e behind. 

Dryden. 
3. Perception of intelleét ; apprehenfton of 
mind. 

This Bafilius, having the quick ferfe of a lover, 
took as though his miftrefs had given him a fecret 
reprehenfion. Sidney. 

God, to remove his ways from human ferfe, 
Plac’d heav’n from earth fo far. Milton. 


4. Senfibility; quicknefs or keennefs of 


perception. 
He fhould have liv'd, 
Save that his riotous youth, with dangerous fen/e, 
Might in the times to come have ta’en revenge. 
Sbhak/peare. 
5. Underflanding ; foundnefs of facultics ; 
ftrength of natural reafon. 
Oppreft nature fleeps : 
This ret might yet have balm'd thy broken fenfes. 
Shak{peare. 
God hath endued mankind with powers and 
abilities which we call natural light and reafon, and 
common ferfe. Bentley. 
There`s fomething previous ev'n to talte; ‘tis 
Serfey 
Good finfe, which only is the gift nf heaven, 
And, though no f{cience, fairly worth the feven: 
A light within yourfelf you muit perceive ; 
_s Jones and Le Nĉtre have it not to give. 
6. Reafon; reafonable meaning, 
Fle raves; his words are loofe 
As heaps of fand, and fcattering wide from fenfe: 
You fee he knows not me, his natural father; 
That now the wind is got into his head, 
And turns his brains to frenzy. 
4, Opinion; notion; judgment. 
I fpeak my private but impartial /exfe 
With freedom, and, I hope, without offence, 
Rofcomnon, 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


$. Confctoufnefs; conviétion. 
In the due fenfe of my want of learning, l only 
make a confeffion of my own faith. Dryden, 
9. Moral perception. 
Some are fo hardened in wickednefs, as to have 
no fenfe of the mof friendly offices. = L' EjPrange. 
10. Meaning ; import. 
In this /evfe, to be preferved from fin is not im- 
posible, Hocker, 
My hearty friends, 
You take me in too dolorous a fenfe. = Shak/peare. 
A haughty prefumption, that becaufe we are 
eneouraged to believe that in fome ferfe all things 


SEN 
are made for man, that therefore they are not made 
at all for themfelves. More. 
All before Richard z. is before time of memory ; 
and what is fiance, is, in a Icgal fenfe, within the 
time of memory. Hale. 
In one ferfe it is, indeed, a building of gold and 
filver upon the foundation of chriftianity. Tilletfon, 
When a word has been ufed in twoor three wres, 
and has made a great inroad for error, drop one or 
two of thofe few/es, and leave it only one remaining, 
and affix the other /e/es or ideas to other words. 
Watts. 


SE'NSED. part. [from fxfe.] Perceived by 
the fenfes. Not in ufe. 

Let the fciolift tell me, why things muft needs be 
fo as his individual fenfes reprefent them: is he fure 
that obje&ts are not otherwile fez'ed by others, than 
they are by him? And why mult his fenfe be the 
infallible criterion? lt may be, what is white tous, 
is black to negrocs, Gianwille, 


SE'NSEFUL. adj. [from fene and full. 
Reafonable ; judicious. Not ufed. 
Men, otherwile /en/cfu/ and ingenious, quote fuch 
things out of an author as would never pafs in con- 
verfation. Norris. 


St'NSELESS. adj. [from fen/e.] 
t. Wanting fenfe; wanting life; void of 
all life or perception. 
The charm and venom which they drunk 
Their blood with fecret filth infeéted hath, 
Being diffufed through the /enfe/e/s trunk, 
That through the great contagion direful deadly 
ftunk. Fairy Queen. 
The ears are fenfc/c/s that fhould give us hearing, 
To tell him his commandment is fulfill’d. Shak/p. 
You blocks! you worle than fen/ele/s things! 
Shak/peare. 
It is as repugnant to the idea of fex/felefs matter, 
that it thould put into itfelf fenfe, perception, and 
knowledge, as it is repugnant to the idea of a tri- 
angle, that it fhould put into itfelf greater angles 
than two right ones. Locke. 
2. Unfeeling; wanting fympathy. 
The fenfelc/s grave fecls not your pious forrows, 
A : Rowe. 
3. Unreafonable; ftupid; doltith ; blockihh, 
They would repent this their /eufe/c/s perverfe- 
nefs when it would be too lite, and when they 
found themfelves under a power that would deitroy 
them. Clarendan, 
If we be not extremcly foolith, thanklefs, or 
fenfelefs, a great joy is more apt to cure forrow than 
a great trouble is. Taylor. 
The great delign of this author's book is to prove 
this, which I believe no man in the world was ever 


fo ferfelefs as to deny. Tillotjon. 
She faw her favour was mifplac’d ; 

The fellows had a wretched talte: 

She needs muft tell them to their face, 

They were a fen/ele/s ftupid race. Swift. 


4, Contrary to true judgment; contrary to 
reafon. 

Ir is a fenfelefs thing, in reafon, to think that 
one of thefe interetts can tand without the other, 
when, in the very order of natural caufes, govern- 
ment is prefered by religion. Scuth. 

Other creatures, as well as monkies, litile wafer 
than they, deftroy their young by /enfele/s fonduefs, 
and too much embracing. Locke. 

5. Wanting fenfibility ; wanting quicknefs 
or keenefs of perception. Not in ufe. 

To draw Mars like a young Hippolitus, with an 
effeminate countenance, or that hot-fpurred tar- 
palice in Virgil, proccedeth from a fenfele/s and 
over-cold judgment. Peacham, 

6. Wanting knowledge; unconfcious : 
with of. 
‘The wretch is drench'd too deep; 
His foul is tupid, and his heart afleep, 
Fatten’d in vice; fo callous and fo grofs, 
He fins and fees not, /enfele/s of his lols. Dryden. 
Hear this, 
You unhous"d, lawlefs, rambling libertines, 
Senfelcfa of any charm in love, beyond 


‘The proftitution of a common bed. Southern, 


SE'NSELESSLY, adv, [from finfle/.] In| 


SEN 


a fenfelefs manner; fRupidly; unreafone 
ably. 

If any one fhould be found fo ferfele/sly arrogant 
as to fuppofe man alone knowing and wile, but yet 
the product ot mere ignorance and chance, and that 
all the rett of the univerfe aSted only by that blind 
hap-hazard, J thall leave with him that very ra- 
tional and emphatical rebuke of Tully. Locke. 


SE'NSELESSNESS. x. f. (from fenfele/s.] 
Folly ; | unreafonablenefs; abfurdity ; 
flupidity. 

The ferfele [nefs of the tradition of the crocos 
dile’s moving his upper jaw, is plain, from the arti- 
culation of the occiput with the neck, and the 
nether yaw with the upper. Grew. 


SENSIBULITY. 2 f. [ fenpbilité, French.) 
te Quicknefs of fenfation. 


2. Quicknefs of perception; delicacy. 
Modetty is a kind of quick and delicate feeling 
in the foul; it is fuch an exquifite fer/idility, as 
warns a woman to fhun the firit appearance of every 
thing hurttul. Addifcn. 


Se'NSIBLE. adj. [ fenfible, Fr. fenfilis, Lat.} 
1. Having the power of perceiving by the 
fenfes. 


Would your cambrick were as fenfible as your 
finger, that you might leave pricking it for pity. 
Shak/peare. 
Thefe be thofe difcourfes of God, whole effects 
thote that live witnefs in themfelves; the fenfible 
in their fexfidle natures, the reafonable in their rea- 
fonable fouls. Raleigt. 
A blind man conceives not colours, but under the 
notion of fome other fenfible faculty. Glanville. 


2. Perceptible by the fenfes. 

By rcafon man attaineth unto the knowledge of 
things that are and are not fenjible: it refteth, 
therefore, that we fearch how man attaineth unto 
the knowledge of fuch things unfenfible as are to be 
known. Hooker. 

Is this a dagger which I fee before me, 

The ese tow’rd my hand? Come, lct meclutch: 
thee ; 

I have thee not, and yet I fee thee Rill: 

Art thou not, fatal vifion, fenfible 

To feeling as to fight ? Shakfpeare. 

The fpace left and acquired in every fen/ible mo- 
ment in fuch flow progreffions, is fo incontiderable, 
that it cannot poffibly move the fenfe. Glanville. 

It is manifeft that the heavens are void of all 
Jenfible reiiltance, and by confequence of all fenfible 
matter. orris. 

‘The greater part of men are no otherwife moved 
than by fenfe, and have neither leifure nor ability 
fo to improve their power of reflection, as to be 
capable of conceiving the divine pertetions, with. 
out the alfiftance of Jenfible objects. Rogers. 

Air is fenfib/e to the touch by its motion, and by 
its refiftance to bodies moved in it. Arbuthnor. 


3. Perceived by the mind. 

Idlcnefs was punithed by fo many ftripes in puh- 
lick, and the difgrace was more ferfibie than the 
pain. Temples 

4. Perceiving by either mind or fenfes; 
having perception by the mind or fenfes. 

This mutt needs remove 
The jenfidle of pain. Milton. 

} faw you in the eaft at your firft arifing: l was 
as foon fenfibée as any of that light, when juft 
fhooting out, and beginning to travel upwards to the 
meridian. Dryden. 

1 do not fay there is no foul in man, becaule he 
is not fenfidle of it in his fleep; but 1 do tay, he 
cannot think at any time, waking or fleeping, 
without being fexfible of it. cokes 

The veriifcatign is as beautiful as the defcsiption, 
complete; every ear mult be fexfAdde of it. Brocme, 


5. Having moral perception ; having the 
quality of being affected by moral. good 
or ill, 

If thou wert fenfible of courtefy, 
I thould not make to great a thew of zeal. Sbat/p, 

6. Having quick intellektual feeling ; being 
ealily or ftrongly affcéted, 


> 


Even T, the bold, the fen/fhle of wrong, 
Reftrain’d by kame, was fore'd to hold my tongue. 
i Dryden. 
a, Convinced; perfuaded. A low ufe. 

They are very /ex/th/e that they had better lave 
pufhed their conques on the other fide of the 

Adriatick ; for then their territories would have lain 

together. Addifor, 
8. In low converfation it has fometimes the 

fenfe of reafonalle ; judicious; wife. 

I kave been tired with accounts from ferfit ie men, 
furnifhed with matters ot fat, which bave happened 
within their own knowledge. Add ifor. 


Se'nstpireness. x. /. (from fexfidle, } 

1. Poffibility to be perceived by the fenfes. 
z. Adtual perception by mind or body. 

3. Quicknefs of perception; fenfibility, 

The ferfiblene/s of the eve renders it fubye€t to 
pain, as alfo unin to be dreffed with sharp medica- 
ments. : j Share, | 

4. Painful confcioufnefs. 

There i: no condition of foul more wretched than 
that of the fenfclefs obdurate finner, being a kind ot | 
pumbnefs of foul; and, cantrariwifc, this tee! ing | 
and far/bleiefi, aud forrow for fing the moft vital } 
quality. Hammend, | 
. Judgment; reafonablenefs. An ufe not 
admitted but in converfation. 

Se NsiBLy. adv. [from fenfble. | 
1. Perceptibly to the fenfes. 

He is your brother, lords; /ex/bly fed 
Of that felf-blood that firt gave iife to you. Shak/p. 

A fudden pain in my right foot increafed /ex/rouy. 

Temple. 

The falts of human urine may, by the violeat 
motion of the blood, be turned alkaline, and even 
corrofive ; and fo they affect the fibres of the brain 
more fenfibly than other parts. Arbuthnot. 


z. With perception of either mind or 
body. 
3. Externally; by impreffion-on the fenfes. 
That church of Chrift, which we properly term 
his body myttical, can be but one; neither can that 
one be jenfibly difcerned by any, inafmuch as the 
parts thereof are fome in heaven already with Chritt. 
Hooker. 
4. With quick intellectual perception. 
5. [In low language.| Judicioufly ; rea- 
fonably. 


Sensitive. adj. [ fenfitif, Fr.] Having 
fenfe or perception, but not reafon. ( 
The /enfitive faculty may have a /exfrive love of 
fome fen/itive objects, which though moderated fo 
as not to fall into fin, yet, through the nature of 
man's fenfe, may exprefs ittelf more fenfitively 
towards that inferior objet than towards God : this 
is a piece of human frailty. Hammond. 
All the ations of the /enfitive appetite are in 
painting called paffions, becaufe the foul is agitated 
hy them, and becaufe the body fuffers and is fenfi- 
bly altered. Dryden. 
Bodies are fuch as are endued with a vegetative 
foul, as plants; a fenjitive foul, as animals; ora 
rational foul, as the body of man. Ray. 


SensiTive Planten. f. [mimofa, Lat.] A 
lant. 


The flower confifts of one leaf, which is fhaped 
like a funnel, having many ftamina in the centre: 
thefe Rowers are collected into a round head: from 
the boitom of the flower rifes the pittillum, which 
afterwards becomes an oblong flat-jointed pod, 
which opens both ways, and contains in each par- 
tion one roundi‘h feed. Of this plant the humble. 
plants arc a fpecies, which are fo called, becaufe, 
uson being touched, the pedicle of their leaves falls 
downward; ‘but the leaves of the /iv/irive plant are 
aly contracted. NMiller. 

Vegetables have many of them fome degrees of 
motion, and, upon the diferent application of other: 
bodies to them, do very britkly alter their figure 
and motion, and fo have obtained the name of fen- 
fitive ddants, {rom a motion which has fome re- 
semblance to thae which in animals follows upon 
teciation. Like. 


SEN 


Whence does it happen that the plant, which well 
We name the /en/tive, fhould move and feel? 
Whence know her leaves to anfwer her command, 
And with guick horror fly the neighb’ring hand ? 

Prior, 

The fenfirive plant ìs fo called, becaufe, as foon 

as you touch it, the leaf hanks. Mortimer. 


Se'ns1 TIVELY, adv. [trom fenfitive.| In 


a fenfitive manner. ° 

The fenfitive faculty, through the natureof man's 
ferie, may exprefs itfelf more fexfitively towards 
an inferior objects than towards God ; this is a piece 
of frailty. Hammad. 


SENSO'RIUM.) 
SE'NSORY., 
1. The part where the fenfes tranfinit their 


( A (Latin. ] 


perceptions to the mind; the feat of 
fenfe. 


Spiritual fpecies, both vifible and audible, will 
work upon the /er/ories, though they move not any 
other body. zon. 

As found in a bell, or mufical itring, ‘or cther 
founding body, ts nothing but a trembling mouon, 
and the air nothing but that motion propagated from 
the object, in the feaforium ‘tis a fenfe ot that 
motion under the form of feund., | Newton, 

ls not the ferfory ot animals the place to which 
the fenfitive fubitance is prefent, and into which 
the fenfible fpecies of things are carried through the 
nerves of the brain, that there they may be per- 
ceived by their immediate prefence to that fub- 
ttance ? Newton. 


2. Organ of fenfation. 


Tinat we all have double /exjories, two eyes, two 
ears, is an eHeual confutation of this atheiftical 
fophifm. Bentley. 


SE'INSUAT. adj. | fenfuel, French. ] 
1. Confitting in fenfe; depending on fenfe; 


affecting the fenfes. 

Men in general are too partial in favour of a fer /ua/ 
appetite, to take notice of truth when they have 
found it. TS Eftrange. 

Far as creation’s ample range extends, 

The fcale of fenfral, mental pow’rs afvends. Pope. 


2. Pleafing to the fenfes; carnal; not fpi- 


ritual, 

The greateft part of men are fuch as prefer their 
own private good before al! things, even that good 
which is fenfual before whatfoever is moft divine. 

Foker. 


3- Devoted to fenfe; lewd ; luxurious. 


From amidft them rofe 
Belial, the difolutett {pirit that fell; 
The fenfualleffy and after Aimodai f 
The fiethiiett, incubus. Milton. 
No small part of virtue confilts in abltaining 
from that wherein /ex/wal men place their felicity. 
Arbuthnot. 


SE'NSUALIST; me fa [from fex/ual,) A 


carnal perfon; one devoted to corporal 
pleafures. 

Let atheifts and /enfualifs fatisfy themfelves as 
they are able; the former of which will find, that, 
as long as reafon keeps her ground, religion neither 
can nor will lofe hers. South. 


SENSUALITY. 7. fi [from fenfnal.| De- | 


votednefs to the fenfes; addition to 
brutal and corpora! pleafures. 
But vou are morc intémperate in your blood 
Than Venus, or thofe pamper’d animals 
‘Phat rage in favage fenfnality. Shak eare. 
Kill not her quick’ning pow’r with furteitings 5 
Mar not her fenfe with ferfuality: 
Caf not her ferious wit on idle things; 
Make not her free-will flave to vanity. Davies. 
Senfuality is one kind of pleafure, fuch am one 
as it is. South. 
They avoid drefs, leĝ they thould have aficAtions 
tainted by any ferfuality, and diverted trom the 
love of him who is to be the only comfort and de- 
light of their whole beings. Addifen. 
Impure and brutal /ex/uality was too much cone 
firmed by the religion of thofe countries, where 
even Venus and Bacchus had their temples. Bentley. 


To SE'NSUALIZE, v, a. [from fex/ual.] 


SEN 


To fink to fenfual pleafures; to degtade 
the mind into fubjeétion to the fenfes. 
Not to fuffer one’s felf to be few/walized by plea- 
fures, lixe thofe who were changed into brutes by 
Circe. Pope. 
Se'nsuaLLy. adv, [from fenfual.| laa 
fenfual manner. 
Se'nsuous. adj. [from fenxfe.] Tender; 
pathetic; full of paffion. Not in vufe. 
To this poetry. would be made precedent, as 
being Icfs fubtile and fine; but more fimple, fen/vows, 
and paflionate. Ailton. 
Sent. The participle paffive of find. 
T make a decree that ail Ifrael go with thee; for- 
afmuch as thou art fert of the king. Ezra, 
SENTENCE, wif. [ fextence, Fr, fententia, 
Latin.} 


1. Determination or decifion, as of a judge 
civil or criminal, 

The rule of voluntary agents on earth is the fen- 
rence that reafon giveth, concernicg the goodrels ot 
thole things which they are to do. Hotter. 

If we hase neither voice from heaven, that to 
pronounceth of them, neither /extence ot men 
grounded upon fuch manifett and clear’proof, that 
thev, 1n whole hands it is to alter them, may like- 
wile infallibly, even in heart and contciecce, judge 
them fo; upon neceftity to urge alteration, is to 
trouble and difturo without neceifity. Hooker. 

How will I give fextence azainkt them, Feremiud. 

lf matter of tact breaks out with too great an 
evidence to be cenied, why, &:ll there aré other 
lenitives, that triendthip will:apply, befores itwwill 
be brought to the decretory rigours of a condemning 

sentence. South. 

Let him fet out fome of Luther’s works, tnat by 
then we may pafs fenrenve upon his doftrines. +» 

Atterbury. 
2. It is ufually fpoken of condemnation 
pronounced by the judge; doom. 

By the confent of all laws, in capital caufes, the 
evidence muft be fulland clear; and if fo, where one 
man’s life is in queftion, what fay we to a War, 
which is ever the jextence of death upon many ? 


Bacon, 
What refts but that the mortal fenterce pafs? 
Milton. 


3. A maxim; an axiom, generally moral. 

A fentence may be detined a moral inftruction 

couched in a few words. Broome. 

| 4. A fhort paragraph ; a period in writing. 

An excellent {pirit, Knowledge, underftandine, 

and thewing of hard /entences were found in Daniel. 

ariel. 

To SENTENCE., 0. a [ fentencier, Fr. trom 
the noun. | 


1. To pafs the lat judgment on any one 
Aftcrihis cold confid’rance, /entence me; 
And, as you are a king, tpeak in your ftate, 
What I have done that miibecame my place. Sduk/. 
Came the mild judge and intercefior both * 
To jentence man. Milton, 
2. To condemn; ‘to doom to punifhment, 
Could that decree from our brother-come ? ) 
Nature herfelf is featenc’d in your doom: 
Piety isno more. =s Dryden, 
Idleneis, fextenced by the decurions, was punilhied 


by fo many ftripes. Tempie, 
SENTENTIQ'SITY. 2. /. [from jeztentigusa] 
Coimprehenfion in a fentence. fou. 


Vulgar precepts in morality carry with them 
nothing ahove the line, or beyond the extemporary 
Jententiyity of common conceit with us. Bycivg. 
SENTE NTIOUS. adj. | featencicur, Fro from 
fentence. | t 
1, Abounding with fentences, axioms, and 
maxims, {hort and energetick. 
He is very fwift and femtemtious, | 
Eyes are vocal, tears have tongues : 
Sententious showers ! © let them fall ! 
Their cadence is rhetorical. Cra/beu', 
Eloquence, with all her pomp and charms, 
Foretold us uteful and /entensious truth. ` $F aller. 
How he apes his tire, j 
Ambitioully ferteniious ! T 


S hak/{peare. 
rt 


Addifon. 


H 
ye 
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9. Comprifing fentences. 

The making of figures being tedlaus, and re- 
quiring much room, put men tirit upon contracting 
them, as by the molt ancient Egyptian monuments 
st appears they did: next, inead of Jentensions 
marks, to think of veebal, fuch as the Chinefe Au] 
retain. Grou, 

Senre NTIOUSLY.a7v. [from-fententiou:, | 
In fhort fentences ; with ftriking brevity. 

They defcribe her in part finely and eleganily, 
and in part gravely and fertentioufly: they fay, 
look how many feathers the hath, fo many eyes (he 
hath underneath. Bacon. 

Nauficaa delivers her judgment fextentiov/ly, to 
five it more weight. Broome. 

SENTE'NTIOUSNFSS, xe A (from fenten- 
tiout.) Pithinefs of fentences; brevity 
with ftrength. 

The Medea I eteen for the gravity and ferrer- 
tioufacjs of it, which he himfelf concludes ta he 
fuitable to a tragedy. Dryden. 

Se/‘ntery.m2 f [This ts commonly writ- 
ten fentry, corrupted from fentinel.] One 
who ts to watch in a garrifon, or in the 
outlines of an army. 

What ftrength, what art, can then 
Suffice, or what evation hear him fafe 
Through the ftrict erties, and tations thick 
Of arecls watching round ? Milion. 

Se'NTIENT. adj. © fentiens, Lat.] Perceiv- 
ing; having perception. 

This acting of the fexrien: phantafy is performed 
hy a prefence of fenfe, as the horfe is under the 
fenfe of hunger, and that, without any formal fyl- 
logi{m, pretieth him to eat. Hile, 


SE'NTIENT. x. f. | from the adjective. ] He 
that has perception. 

If the fentient be carried, pafidus equis, with 

the hady whofe motion it would obferve, fuppofing 

it regular, the remove is infenfible. Glanville. 


SENTIMENT. x. j [ fentiment, Fr. ] 
1. Thought; notion ; opinion. 

The confideration of the reaton why they are an- 
nexed to fo many other ideas, ferving to give us due 
Jentiments of the'wildom and goodnefs of the fove- 
reign Difpofer of all things, may not be unfuitable 


N 


to the main end of thefe enquiries. Lecke. 
Alike to council or th’ affembly came, 
With equal fouls and /entiments the fame. Pope. 


2. The fenfe confidered diftinGly from the 
language or things; a ftriking fentence 
in a compofition. 


Thofe who could no longer defend the conduét of 
Cato, praifed the /entiments. Dennis. 


SE'NTINEL. 7. /.[ /entinelle, Fr. from fentio, 
Lat.] One who watches or keeps guard 
to prevent furprife. 

Norfolk, hie thee to thy charge; 

Ule careful watch, chufe trully featine/s. Shak/p. 

Counfellors are not commonly fo united, but that 
one counfellor keepeth narine! over another; fo 
that if any do counfel out of faftion or private ends, 
it commonly comcs to the king’s ear. Bacen. 

Firt, the two eves, which have the feeing pow’r, 
Stand as one watchman, foy, or /eatincl, 

Being plac’d aloft, within the head's high tow’r; 
And though both fee, yct both but one thing tell. 


Davies 
Love to our citadel reforts, 
Through thofe deceitful fallyports; ` 
Onr feutine’s betray our forts. Denham, 


"Nhe fenfes are fituated in the head, a5 fentinels 
in a watch-tower, to receive and convey to the foul 
the impreffions of external objects. Ray. 

Perhaps they had /entiness waking while they 
flept; but even this would be unfoldierlike. Brocme. 

Sentry. x. fe (corrupted, I believe, trom 
Sentinel. | 
2. A watch; a fentinel; one who watches 
ina garrifon, or army, to keep thern 
from furprife, 
Vo ie Ls 
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If l do fend, difpatch 
Thofe fortvies to our aid; the reft will ferve 
Xor a (hort holding. Shak/peare, 
Theyouth of hell Aria guard may keep, 
And fet their fearrics ta the utmolt decp. Dryden. 
One goofe they had, ‘twas all they could allow, 
A wakeiul /entry, and on duty now. Dryden, 
2. Guard; watchs the duty of a fentinel. 
Thou, whofe nature cannot fleep, 
O'er my flumbers fenrry keep; 
Guard me ‘gainit thole watchful foes, 
Whofe eycs are open while mine clole. Brose, 
Here toils and death, and death's half-brother, 
fleep, 
Forms terrible to view, their Sentry keep. Dryden. 
SEPARABILITY. xe f. {from /eparable. | 
The quality of adinitting difunion or 


difcerption. 
Scparability is the greateft argument of teal dif- 
tinction. Glanville, 


The greateft argument of real diflintion is Kpa- 
robility, and actual feparation; for nothing can be 
feparated from itfelf, Norris. 

SE PARABLE, adj. [ feparable, Fr. fepara- 
bilis, Lat. from /edarate. | 
te Sufceptive of difunion; difcerptible. 

The infufions and decoftions of plants contain 
the molt /eparad/e parts of the plants, and convey 
not only their nutritious but medicinal qualities into 
the blood. 4i huthnat. 


2. Pofible to be disjoined from fomething: 
with from. | 

Expantion and duration have this farther agree- 

ment, that tho’ they are both confidered by us as 


having parts, yet their parts are not /epurabie one 
from another. Locke. 


SE'PARARLENESS. x. /. [from parable. } 


Capablenefs of being feparated. 
Trials permit me not to doubt of the /“eparab/er/s 
of a yellow tincture from gold. Boyie. 


To SE’PARATE. v. a. [ /cparo, Lat. fè- 


parer, Yr.] 
1. To break; to divide into parts. 
2. To difunite; to disjoin, 
I'll to England. 
—-—-To Ireland, I: our /eparated fortunes 
Shall keep us both the fafer. Shakfpeare. 
Refolv'd, 
Rather than death, or aught than death more dread, 
Shall feparate use Mitton. 
3. To fever from the reft. 

Can a body be inflammable, from which it would 
puzzie a chymilt to /eparute an inflammable ingre- 
dient? Boyle. 

Death from fin no power can feparate, Milton. 

4. To fet apart; to fegregate. 

Separate me Barnabas and Saul, for the work 
whereunto I have called them. ARS. 

David /eparated to the fervice thofe who fhould 
prophefy. 1 Chronicles. 

5. To withdraw. 

Separate thyfelf from mes if thou wilt take the 
left, 1 will go to the right. Genes. 
To SE'PARATE. v, n. To part; to be | 

difunited. | 

When there was not room enough for their herds | 
to feed, they by confent feparated, aud enlarged | 
their pafture. Locke. 

Separate. adi, [from the vero. | 
1. Divided from the ret; pared from 
another. 

'T were hard to conceive an eternal watch, whofe 
pieces were never /rpurate one from anather, nor 


ever in any otles fori, Burnes. 
2. Disjoined; withdrawn. 
Eve parate he wifh'd. NElton, 
3. Secret; feclnded, 
In a feerct vale the Trojan fees 
A fip'rate grove, Dryden. 


4. Difunited from the body; difengaged 
from corporeal nature. An emphatical 
fenfe. 

Whatever ideas the mind can receive and con- 
template without the helpof the body, it caaretain | 


S* EMP. 


without the help of the body toog or etfe tha fou! 
or any /cparate fpirit, will have but Little advantay ù 
by thinking. Lecke? 

SE'PARATELY. adu. [from /esarate.\' 
Apart; fingly ; not in union ; difinétly ; 
particularly, 

It is of fingular ufe to princes, if they take the 
opinions of their council both /¢parare/y and together; 
for private Opinion is more fice, but opinion before 
others is more referved. Bacon, 

{f you admit of many figure:, conceive the whole 
together, and not every thing Kfparate!y and in pat- 
ticular. Drydzn. 


Sr'vaRATENFSS, x, f. [from /cparate.} 
‘Lhe itate of being fepurate. 
SEPARATION, 2. f. [ feparatis, Lat. fepa 
ration, Fr. from /eparate. | 
1. The act of feparating ; disjun&tion. 
They have a daik opinion, that the foul doth 
live after the feparation from the body. Abba: 
Any part of our bodies, vitally united to.that 
which is confcious in us, makes a part of ourfelves ; 
but upon /eparation from the vital union, by which: 
that confcioufnefs is communicated, that, which a 
moment fince was pait of ourfelves, isnow no more 
fo. Lick, 
2. The ftate of being feparate ; difunion. 
As the confufion of tongues was a mark of /-ps- 
ration, fo the being of one language was a mark of 
union. Bacon. 


3. The chymical analyfis, or operation of 
difuniting things mingled. 

A fifteenth part of filver, incorporated with gold, 
will nct be recovered by any matter of feparation, 
unlefs you put a greater quantity of filver, which ts 
the lalt refuge in /cparastons, Bacon, 

4. Divorce; disjunction from a married 
flate. 
Did you not hear 
A buzzing of a feparation 


Between the king end Cath’rine ? Shak/prare 


SE'PARATIST, x. f. [ fparalife, Fr. from 
feparate.| One who divides from the 
church; a fchifmatick ; a feceder. 

The anabapritts, /eparatifs, and fectaries tenets 
are full of {chifm, and inconfittent with monarchy. 
Bacon. 

Our modern /cpsarasifts pronounce all thofe here- 
tical, or carnal, trom whom they have withdrawn, 
Decay of Picts. 

Says the feparzriff, if thole, who have the rule 
over you, fhould command yoy any thing about 


church affairs, you ought not, in confcience, to obey 
them. Scud. 


Separator, 2. /. [from /eparare.] One 
who divides; a divider, 

Se'paraTory. adj. [from /eparate.] Ufed 
in feparation. 

The mol confpicuous gland of an animal is the 
fyem of the guts, where the lacteals are the emif- 
fary veflels, or feparatory ducts. Chey née 

SE'PILIBLF. adj. { pio, Lat.] That may 
be buried. Bailey. 

Se'PIMENT. #, f. [ /epimentum, Lat.| A 
hedge; a fence. Bailey 

Seposi rion, v. f. [ febon0, Lat.) The act 
of fetting apart; fezregation, 

Sert.n.f, [ septum, Lat.) A clan; a race; 
a family; a generation, A word ufed 
only with regard or allution to Ireland, 
and, ] fuppofe, Trith. 

This judge, being the lord's brehon, adjudgeth 3 
better (hare unto the lord of the foil, or the head of 
that fpe, and alfo unto himfelf for his judgment a 
greater portion, than unto the plaintitis. Spen/er. 

The Englith forces were ever too weak to fubdue 
fo many warlike nations, or /efr:, of the Irith, as 
did poflefs this sfland, Davies. 

The true and ancient Ruffians, a /epe whom he 
had met with im one of the provinces of that vaig 
empire, were white like the Danes. Boyke, 
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SEPTA'NGULAR. adj. | feptem and angulus, 
Lat. ] Having feven corners or fides, 

SEPTEMBER. »#. /. [ Lat. Septembre, Fr.) 
The ninth month of the year ; the feventh 
from March. 

September hath his name as being the feventh 
menth from March: he is drawn with a merry and 
cheerful countenance, in a purple robe, = Peacham 

Se'pTENARY. adi. [ feptenarius, Latin. ] 
Confifting of feven. 

Every controverfy has feven queftions belynging to 
it; though the order of nature feems too much neg- 
le€ted by a conhinement to this /eprenary ee 

Parts. 
Sepre'naRy. ve /> The number feven. 

The days of men are calt up by /eplenarics, and 
every feventh year conceived to carry fuine altering 
chara@er in temper of mind or body. Brown 

Thefe conttitutions of Mofes, that pirceed fo 
much upon a feprevary, or number of feven, have 
no reafon in the nature of the thing. Burnet. 

SPPTE'NNIAL. adj. [/eptennis, Lat. | 
1, Lafting feven years. 
2. Happening once in feven years. 

Being once difpenfed with for his /epremnial vifit, 
by a holy inftrument from Petropolis, he retoived to 
govern them by fubaltern minifters. Howel. 


SEPTE'NTRION, 2. J (Fr. septentrio, 
Lat. |] The north. 
Thou art as oppofite to every good 
As the antipodes are unto us, 


Or as the fouth to the feptextrion,  Sbakfpeare. 
SEPTE'NTKION. 


l adj. | Jepteutrionalis, 
SEPTE'NTRIONAL., § Lat. /eptentricnal, 

Fr.) Northern. 

Back’d with a ridge of hills, 
That fcreen’d the fruits of th’ earth and feats of 
men 
From cold feptentrion blafts, 
lf the fpring 

Preceding fhould be deftitute of rain, 

Os blaf feptentricnal with brufhing wings 

Sweep up the fmoaky mifts and vapours damp, 

Then woe to mortals. Philips. 
SEPTENTRIONA'LITY, xe f. [from Jepten- 

trional.) Northerlinefs. 
SEPTE'NTRIONALLY. adv, [from fepten- 

trional.] Toward the north; northerly, 

If they be powerfully excited, and equally let 
fall, they commonly fink down, and break the 
water, at that exueme whereat they were fepten- 
tionally excited. Brown. 

Jc SEPTE'NTRIONATE. V. ” [from jep- 
tentria, Lat.} To tend northerly. 

Siec) and gond iron, never excited by the load- 
Nowe, /eplentrionate atone extreme, and aultralize 
at another. Brown. 

SR'PTICAL. adi, [eaux] Having power 
to promete or produce putrefaction. 

As a feprical medicine, Galen commended the 
afhes of a falamander. Brown, 

SETILA TERAL. adj. | ptem and lateris, 
Yat.] Having feven fides. 

By an equal interval they make feven triangles, 
tte bafes whereof are the feven tides of 3 /epsifateral 
figure, de‘cribed within a circle. Brown, 

SEPTUAGENARY. adj, | /ep‘nagenarius, 
Lat. fepiuageuaire, Fr.) Comnitfling of 
feventy. 

The three hundred years of John of times, or 
Neflor, cannot altoid a reafonable encouragement 
beyond Mofes's feprwspenary determination, brow. 

SeprusGe'siMaL, adj, [fepiuageinus, 
Lat. | Contitting of feventy. 

In our abridged and fepruagefimal age, it ts very 

rare ta behold the fourth generation. Brown. 

SEPTUAGINT.. f. | feptuaginta, Latin, } 
"The old Greek verfion of the Old Teltta- 
ment, fo called as being fnppofed the 
wark of (eventy-two interpreiers. 

Which way focver you try, you fhall find the 
preduct great enough for the extent at this © th; 


Ailton. 


SEQ 


and if you follow the /epiwagins chronolozy, it will 
{till be far higher. Burnet. 
Se'pTuPLe. adj. [ feptuplex, Vat.] Seven 
times as much, A technical term. 
Sepu’LCHRAL. adi. [ fepulcral, Fr. jepul- 
chralis, from fepulchrum, Lat.) Relating 
to burial; relating to the grave; monu- 
mental, ` 
Whilt our fouls negotiate there, 
We like /zpulchral ttatues lay ; 

All day the fame our pottures were, 

And we laid nothing all the day. Donxe. 

Mine eye hath found that fad /2pwchral rock, 
That was the calket of heav’n’s richeft {tore. 

Milton, 

Sepulcbral lyes our holy walls to grace, 

And new-year odes. Pope. 
SE'PULCHRE, xe f. | fepulere, Fre fepul- 
chrum, Lat.) A grave; a tomb. 

To entail him and ’s heirs unto the crown, 
What is it but to make thy /epulchre ? Shakfpeare. 

Flies and fpiders get a /epuichre in amber, more 
durable than the monument and embalming of any 
king. Bacca. 

There, where the virgin’s fon his doctrine taught, 
His miracles, and our redemption wrought ; 

Where I, by thee infpir’d, his praifes tung, 
And on his fepu/chre my offering hung. Sandys. 

Perpetual jamps for many hundred years have 
continued burning, without fupply, in the /pulebres 
of the ancients. Wilkins. 

lf not one common /*pulehre contains 
Our bodies, or one urn our lat remain, ` 
Yet Ceyx and Alcyone thall join. Dryden. 

To SE'PULCHRE. ve a. [from the noun. 
It is accented on the fecond fyllable by 
Shakfpeare and Milton; on the firt, more 
properly, by Jonfou and Prior.] To bury ; 
to entomb. 

Go to thy lady's grave, and call her thence ; 

Or, at the leatt, in hers fepu/chre thine. Shak/p. 

l am glad to fee that time furvive, 

Where merit is not fepu/cbred alive; 
Where good men’s virtues them to honours bring, 
And not to dangers. Ben Jonjon, 

‘Thou fo fepulchred in fuch pomp doft lie, 

That kings tor fuch a tomb would with to die. 
Milton. 

Difparted ftreams fhall from their channels fly, 
And, deep furcharg'd, by fandy mountains lie 
Obfcurely fepulchred. _ Prior. 

SE'PULTURE. n. fi [ fepulture, Fre sepul- 
tura, Lat.| Interment; burial. 

That Niobe, weeping over her children, was 
turned into a ftone, was nothing elle but that during 
her life fhe e:ected over her jepusture a marble tomb 
of her own. Brown, 

Where we may royal fepu//ure prepare; 

With {peed to Melefinda bring relicf, 
. Recal her fpirits, and moderate her grief. Dryden. 

In England, /epulture or burial of the dead may 
he deferred and put off for the debts of the perfon 
decealed. Ayli fe. 

Sequa’crous. adj. [ /eguacis, Lat, } 
1, Following; attendant. 
Orpheus could lead the favage race, 
And trees uprooted left their place, 
Seguacious of the lyre; 
But bright Cecilia rais’d the wonder higher s 
When to her organ ¢ocal breath was giv’n, 
An angel heard, 
And Araight appear’d, 
Mittaking earth tor heav’n. Dryden. 

Above thoie fuperftitious horrours that enilave 
The fond /eguacious herd, to myitick faith 
And blind amazement prone, th’ esighten'd few 
T'he glorious tlranger hail. Tkainfun. 

ze Duile; plant. 

In the greater bodies the forze waseafy, the matter 
being duttile and /epvaciows, and obedient to the 
hand and itroke of the artificer, and apt to be drawn, 
formed, or moulded. Ray. 


Sequa'city, m f. [from feguax, Latin. | 
JJuétility ; toughneds. 


Matter, whereof creatures are produced, hath a 
cloitacls, lentar, and /¢g-aaci-ye bucon. 


SE 
Selqury, wf. [ fequelle, Fr. fequella, Lat.] 
te Conclufion ; fucceeding part. 

1f black fcandal or foul-fac'd reproach 
Attend the fegue/ of your impofition, 

Your meer enforcement fhal! acquitrance me. 
Saak/peare, 

Was he nota man of wifdem ? Yes, but he was 
poor: but was he not alfo fuccefsful 2 True, but fill 
he was poor: grant this, and you cannot keep otf 
that unavoidable /ezue/ in the next verle, the poor 
man's wifdom is deipifed. Soxti. 

2. Confequence; event. 

Let any principal thing, as the fun or the moor, 
but once ceafe, fail, or {werve, and who doth ror 
eafily conceive that the fegue/ thereof would be ruin 
both to itfelf and whaticever dependeth on it? 

flooker, 
In thefe he put two weights, 
The fegueleach ot parting and of hght. Mim». 
3. Confequence inferred; confequentiai- 
nefs. 

What feguel is there in this argument? An arche 

deacon 1s the ch:ef deacon : ergo, he is only a deacon. 
Whitgifi. 
Se'QuENCE. xz. f. [from feguor, Lat. ] 
1. Order of fuccefion. An elegant word, 
but little ufed. , 
How art thou a king, 
But by fair feguerce and fucceffion? Shak/pearc. 
2. Series; arrangement; method. 

The cavfe proceedeth from a precedent /equence, 

and feries of the feafons of the year. Buccr. 
Se'QuENT. adj. [ fequens, Latin. } 
1. Following ; fucceeding. 

Let my trial be mine own confeffion : 

Immediate fentence then, and /cqueat death, 
Is all che grace l beg. Sbhakipetre, 
There he d:es, and leaves his race 
Growing into 2 nation; and now grown 
Subjected to a feguent king, who leeks 
To {top their overprowth, 
2. Confequential. 


SE'QUENT. z. f. [from the adjeftive.] A 
follower. Not in ufe. 

Here he hath framed a letter to a fequent of the 
franger queca’s, which accidentally miicarried. 

Shakfpeare. 

To SEQUE'STER, v. a. [ fequcfrer, Fr. 

fecrefar, Spanith ; fegucfro, low Latin. ] 

te To feparate from others for the fake of 
rivacy. 

Why are you feywfer'd from all your train ? 

Stat{peare. 

To the which place a poor fi guef `d Qag, 

That from the hunter's aim had ta’ea a hurt, 

Did come to languifh. Séak/peare, 
Ia thady bow’r 

More fucred and /rguestert, though but feign'd, 

Pan or Sylvanus never flept. Mitte. 

Ye facred Nine! that all my foul poffefs, 

Whole raptures fre me, and whofe v:fioas blef:, 

Rear me, oh bear me, to fequefter'a fcenes 

Or bow'ry mazes, and furrounding greens. 
z2. To put afide; to remove. 

Although | had wholly fegu-fier'd my civil affairs, 
yet I fet down, out of experience in bufinefs, aad 
converfation in books, what 1 thought pertinent to 
this affair. Bacors 

3. To withdraw ; to feg regate. 

A thing as leafonable 10 grief as in joy, as decent 
being added unto actions of gieate weight and 
fulemnity, as being ufed when mea moft feguefer 
themfelves ft*in action. Hooker. 

4. To fet afide trom the ufe of the owner 
to that of others: as, his annuity is 
Jfequefiered to pay his creditors. 

ç. To deprive of pofieflions. 

lt was his taylor and his cook, his fine fafhions 
and his French ragouts, which feguefernd him 5 
and, im a word, ke came by his poverty as finfully as 
fome ufually do by their riches. South. 

SEQUE'STRABLE. adj. [from /equeftrate.} 
t. Subject to privation. 
2. Capable of feparation. 

Ha:thorn, and divers other bodies belonging to 


DTiltogs 


Pore. 
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the animal kingdom, abound with a not uneafly 
fequesh able falt. Boyle. 

To S¥Que'stRATE. vm. To fequetter ; 
to feparate. 

In general cantagions, more perih for want of 
neceifaries than by the malignity of the difeafe, 
they heing fequcfrated trom mavkind = Arbuthvot. 

Sequrstea rion. n. J. [ feguejiration, 
French ; from fegue/rate. 
1. Separation ; retirement. 
His addition was to caurfes vain; 
I never nated in him any ttudy, 
Any retirement, any fequeft-aticn 
From open haunts and popularity. Shakfpeare. 

There mutt be leifure, retirement, folitude, and a 
feqafvation of a man's feli from the noite of the 
world; for truth (corns to be feen by eyes much {ixt 
upon inferior objects. South. 

2. Difunion ; disjunction. 

The metals remain unfevered, the fire only divid- 
ing the body into fmailer particles, hindering reft 
and continuity, without any feguc/fratiun of ele- 
mentary principles. À Boyle. 

3. State of being fet ahde. 

Since Henry Monmouth firit began to reign, 
Before whofe glory I was great in arms, 

This loathfome fegucflration have l had.  Sbalyp. 
4+ Deprivation of the ufe and profits of a 
pofteffion. 

If there te a fingle fpot in the glebe more barren, 
the redlor or vicar may be obliged, by the caprice or 
pque of the bithop, to build upon it, under pain of 
Sequcfiration, Swift. 

Sequestna'tor. w. /. [from fegueftrate. } 
One who takes from a man the profit ct 
his poffeffions. 

lam fallen into the hand. of publicans and feque/- 
traitors, and they have taken all from me. ‘Taylor. 

ÑERA'CLIO. x /, (Italian; perhaps of ori- 
ental original, ‘The g is loft in the pro- 


e .o an. 
nunciation] A houfe of women kept 


for debauchery. 

There isa great deal more folid content to be 
found in a conftant courle of well living, than in the 
voluptuoufnels of a feraglio. Nor: is 

SERAPH, Ey el f. A ARIV]. -One of the 
orders of angels. 

He is infinitely more remote, in the real excellency 
of his nature, from the highelt and perfecteit of all 
created beings, than the pureit /zraph is from the 
moft contemptible part of matter, and confequeatly 
muft infinitely exceed what our narrow underitand- 
ings can conceive of him. Lickes 

As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 

As the rapt erano that adores and buros. Pope. 
SERA'PHI CAL. ) adj. [ feraphique, Frenchy 
SFRA'PHICK. § from ferapk.] 

1, Angelick; angelical. 

Love ts curious of lutle things, defiring to be of 
angelical purity, of perfect i: nocence, and Jerapbical 
fervour. Tayler, 

Serapbick arms and trophies. Miiton. 


2. Pure; refined from fenfuality. 
' Tis to the world a fecret yet, 
Whether the nymph, to pleafe her Cwain, 
Valks ina high romaatick raio ; 
Or whether he ar laft defcends 


To like with lefs feraphick ends. Swift 


SE'RAPHIM. 7. /. [This is properly the 
plural of jerapk, and therefore cannot 
bave s added; yet, in compliince with 
our language, /erepkims is f{ometimes 
written.] Angeis of one of the heavenly 
orders, 


To thee cherubim and feraphim continually do 
cry. Cannon Prayer. 
Then flew one of the ferap£ims unto me, having 
a live coal in his hand. Tfaiab, 
O! /erapbim another row, Milton, 


SERE., adj. Í yeapian, Saxon, to dry. | 


Dry ; withered ; no longer green, See 
DEAR, 


ne 
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The mufer, that were wont green bays to wear, 
Now bringen bitter elder-branches fere. Spenfer. 
fle is deformed, crooked, old, and /cre, 
M1-factd, worfe bodied, thapelefs every where ; 
Vitious, ungentie, Shakfpeare. 
Ere this diurnal ftor 
F.cave cold the night, how we his gather’d beams 
Reflected may with matter Jere toment. Milien. 
Thev fere wood from the rotten hedges took, 
Ard feeds of latent fire from flints provoke. Dryden. 
On a fere bcanch, 
Low bending to the bank, Ì fat me down, 
Muling and tll. Rowe. 
SERE. ue / [OF this word I know not the 
etymology, nor. except from this paflage, 
the meaning. Can it come, like /eeers, 
from pcynan, Saxon, tocut?}] Claw; 
talon. 
Two eagles, 
‘That mounted on the wings, together fill 
Their ttrokes extended ; but arriving now 
Amidtt the council, over every brow 
Shook their thick wings, aud threat’ning death's 
cold fears, 
Their necks and checks tore with their eager faes, 
Chapman. 
SERENADE, "x, /. [ ferenade, French ; 
ferenata, Italian; whence, in Milon, 
ferenate, from ferenus, Latin; the lovers 
commonly attending their miftreffes in 
fair nights.] © Mufick or fongs with 
which ladies are entertained by their 
lovers in the night. 
Mixt dance, or wanton malk, or midnight ball, 
Or feremate, which the ttarv'd lover fings 
To his proud fair; bett quitted with duldain. 
Milton. 
Foolith (wallow, what doft thou 
Sə often at my window do, 
With thy tunelefs /erenade ? Cowley. 
Shall 1 the neighbours nightly reft invade, 
At her deat doors, with fome vile ferenade? Dryd. 
Will fancies he never thould have been the man 
he is, had not he broke windows, and ditturbed 
honett people with his midnight /erenades, when he 
was a young fellow. Afdion. 
Jo SERENADE. v. a. [from the noun. | 
To entertain with nocturnal mufick. 
He continued to ferenade her every morning, till 
the queen was charmed with his harmony. Spec?at, 
SERENE. adj. (ferein, French; sersias, 
Latin. ] 
1. Calin ; placid ; quiet, 
Spirits live infpher’d 
In regions mild of calm and Jerene ait. Milton. 
The moon, ferene in glory, mounts the fky. Pope. 
2. Unroffled ; undifturbed ; even of tem- 
per; peaceful or calm of mind ; fhow1ing 


a calm mind. 
There wanted yet a creature might erect 
His ftature, and upright with front Jerene 
Govern the rett. Milton. 
Exciting them, by a due remembrance of all that 
is palił, unto future circumfpedtion, and a frene 
expe€tation of the future life. Gieu, 
Gatia-Sere'na, a. fe An obftruction in 
the optic nerve, 
Thefe eyes that roll in vain, 
So thick a drap Jarene hath quench’d their orbs. 
Wilton. 
Serene. x. / [from the adjcctive.| A 
calm danyp evening. 
Wherever death doth pleafe t° appear, 
Seas, ferenes, !words, Ihot, fickacSs, all are there. 
Ben Jorfen. 


To Sene’ne. te. a. V ferener, Yr. Seren, 
Latin. | 
1, To calm; to quiet. 
z. To clear; to brighten. Not proper. 
Take care 
Thy muddy bev'rage to ferene, and drive 
Precipitant the baler ropy lees. 


SERENELY, adu, [from /erexe.] 


Philips, 


—— 
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1, Calmly; quietly. 
The fetting lun now flione fzrencly bright. Pope. 
2. With unrotded temper ; caally, 

Whatever practical rule 13 generally broken, can- 
not be fuppofed innate; it being impodible that men 
would, without hame or fear, coahdently and ferenely 
break a rule, which they could not but evidenily 


know that God had fet ua. Loeke. 
The nymph did like the ‘cene appear, 

Serenely plealant, calmly fair: 

Soft fell her words as Aew the arr. Prior. 


SERE'NENESS, a. /. [from/creze.] Serc- 
nity. 

SERE'NITUDE. mf. [from ferene,) Calm- 
nefs ; coulnets of mind. Not in ufe. 

From the equal diftribution of the phlegmatick 
humour will ow quietude and ferenitude in the 
atieStions. Wotton. 

SERENITY. mf. [ ferexié, French; trom 
Jerenus, Latin.) 
1, Calmnefs ; mild temperature. 

In the conttitution of a perpetual equinox, the 
beft part of the globe would be defolate; and 3s to 
that little that would be inhabited, there is no rea- 
fon to expect that it would conitantly enjoy that 
admired calm and fereniry. Bentl-y. 

Pure feremity apace 
Induces thought, and cou:emplation WI. Tbon/for. 
2. Peace; qutetnefs; not dilturbance, 

A general peace and fœenity newly fucceeded a 
general trouble and cloud throughout all his king- 
doms. Temple. 

3. Evennefs of temper ; coolnefs of mind. 

I cannot fee how any men fhould ever tranfgrefs 

thofe moral rules, with confidence and /erenity, 


were they innate, and amped upon their minds. 
Locke. 


SERGE. x. f- [ferge, French; xerga, Spa- 
nith, which Crvaruvuias derives from 
xirica, Arabick; Skinner from ferge, 
German, a mat.} A kind of woollen 


cloth. 
The fame wool one man felts into a hat, another 
weaves into cloth, another into kerfey or ferge, and 


another into arras, Hales 
Ye weavers, all your fhuttles throw, 
And bid broad-cloths and “erges grow. Gay. 


SE'RGEANT. x. /. [ fergent, Fr. fergentes 
lealian, from rient, Latin.) 
t. An offcer whofe buiinefs it is to execute 
the commands of magiftrates. 
Had I but time, as this fell ferzeant, Death, 
Is (tri€t in his arrett, oh! I could tell. Slat/pezre. 
When it was day, the magiitrates (ent we jere 
grants, ying, Ler thefe men go. š 


2. A petty officer in the army, 
This is the frgeant, 
Who like a good and hardy foldier fought. Shut/p. 


3. A lawyer of the higheft rank under a 
judge. 
None Mould be made ferpeamrs, but (uch as proe 
bab!ly might be held hit to be judges afterwards. 
Bacon, 


4. It is a title given to fome of the king’s 
fervants | as, /ergeant chirurgeon ; that is, 
a chirurgeon /ervawz to the king. 
SE'RGEANTRY. n. f {fi om Sergeant. | 
Grand /ergeantry is that where one holdeth lands 
of the king hy Jervice, which he ought to doin kis 
own perlon unto him: as to bear the king’s bancer 
or his {pear, or to lead his hott, or to oe his marihel, 
or to blow a horn, when ke teeth his enemies invade 
the land; or to find a man at arms ta fight within 
the four deas, or elle to do it himfeif; or ta bear the 
the king’s Sword before hun at his cdranation, cr on 
that day tohe his fewer, carver, butler, or chamber- 
Jain. Petit fer geantry is where a man holdetl. land 
of the king, to yield him yearly fome {mail tung 
toward his wars; as a fword, dagger, bow, kite, 
{pear, pair of gloves of mail, a pair of {purs, or fuch 
like. Comesl, 


It 
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SE'RGEANTSHIP, n. /. [from fergeert. | 
_ The office of a ferzeant. 
Se/ries. wf. [ feric, Fr. feries, Latin, | 
1. Sequence ; order. 

Draw out that antecedent, by reflecting briefly 

upon the text, as it lies in the /erées of the epiltle. 
Ward 

The chafms of the correfpondence I cannot fupply, 
having deftroycd too many letters to preferve any 
feries. 4 ofe: 

2. Succeffion ; courfe. 
This is the /erves of perpetual woe, 
Which thou, alas! and thine are born to know. 
Pope. 
SE’RIOUS. adj. [:/erizux, Fr. ferius, Lat.] 
a». Grave; folemn; not volatile; not 
light of behaviour. 

Ah! my friends! while we laugh, all things are 
ferious round about us: God is ferons, who exerci- 
feth patience towards us; Chrif is ferions, who fhed 
his blood for us; the Holy Gholt is ferious, who 
{triveth againft the obitinacy of our hearts; the holy 
fcriptures bring to our ears the molt fericws things 
in the world; the holy facraments reprefent the 
moht ferious and awful matters; the whole creation 
is ferious in ferving God, and us; all that are in 
heaven or hell are ferions: how then can we be 
gay ? To give thefe excellent words their full force, 
it fhould be known that they came not from the 
prietthood, but the court; and from a courtier as 
eminent as England ever boatted. Young. 

2. Important ; weighty ; not trifling. 
I'll hence to London ona ferioxs matter. 
Shakf{peare. 

There's nothing ferious in mortality ; 

Allis but toys. _ Shak'peare. 
Sr'r rausL Y. adv. [from ferions, | Gravely ; 
folemnly ; in earneft ; without levity. 

It cannot but be matter of very dreadful confider- 
ation to any one, fober and in his wits, to think 
ferioufly with himfelf, what horror and confufion 
mutt needs furprife that man, at the laft day of 
account, who had led his-whole life by one rule, 
when Gad intends to judge him by another. Scuth, 

All laugh to find 
Unthinking plainnefs fo o’erfpread thy mind, 
"That thou could'tt ferisw/ly perfuade the crowd 
To keep their oaths, and to believe a God. Dryden. 
luftin Martyr, Tertullian, Lactantius, and Azno- 
bius, Jell us, that this martyrdom firft of all made 
them feriou/fy inquifitive into that religion, which 
could enduc the mind with fo much ftrength, and 
overcome the fear of death, nay, raite an earnelt 
delire of it, though it appeared in all its terrors. | 
Addifon. 
SERIOUSNESS. 2, /. [from ferious.} Gra- 
vity ; folemnity ; earneft attention. 

“That fpitit of religion and fer icufre/s vanithed all 
at once, and a fpinit of libertinifm and profanenefs 
fturted up in the room of it. Atterbury. 

‘Fhe youth was received at the door by a fervant, 
who then conducted him with great filence and /eri- 
exufnefy to a long gallery, which was darkened at 
noon-day. Addifon. 

SERMOCINA'TION. %2, fe [ fermotinatia, 
Latin. ] ‘The act or practice of making 
{peeches. 

SERMOCINA'TOR. x. f. [ fermocinat-r, Lat. | 
A preacher; a fpeechmaker. 

‘Thefe obitreperous /ermocinators make eafy im- 
preon upon the minds of the vulgar. Howell. 

SE KMON. a. fe [fermon, Fr. Jermo, Lat. | 
A difcourfe of inftru€tion pronounced by 
a divine for the edification of the people. 

As for our fermons, be they never fo found and 
perfect, God’s word they are not, as the fermons of 
the prophets were ; no, they are but ambiguoully 
termed his word, becaule his word is commonly the 
fubje& whereof they treat, and muft be the rule 
whereby they are framed. Hocker. 

"This our life, exempt from publick haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons iv ftones, and good in every thing. 
Sbak/peare 

Sermens he heard, y2t not fo many 

As left no time to pralik any s 


Spe Byes 


He heard them reverently, and then 

His practice preach'd them o'er again. Crafhaw. 
Mauy, while they Lave preached Chrift in their 

ferrons, have read a lecture of athafm in their 


practice. South. 

His preaching much, but morc his practice 
wrought 3 

A living ferr:on of the truths he taught. J). yen. 


To St'RMON. va. (| fermouer, Fre trom 
the noun. | i 


te To difcourfe as in a fermon. 


some would rather have good difcipline delivered j 


plainly by way of precept, on ferrzoncd at large, than 
thus cloudily iawrapped in allegorical devices. 
Spenfer. 
2. To tutor; to teach dogmatically; to 
Jeflon. 
Come, fermen me no farther: 
No villagous bounty yet hath pals'd my heart. 
Shak/peare. 
SeRMOUNTAIN, Or Sefeli, n, Je [ filer, 
Latin.} A plant. 
Sero'si Ty. fe [ ferofité, French.) Thin 
or watery part of the blood. 

In thefe the falt and lixiviated /erofity is divided 
between the guts and the bladder; but it remains 
undivided in birds. Brown. 

The tumour of the throat, which occafions the 
difficulty of fwallowing and breathing, proceeds 
from a ferofity obftrudting the glands, which may be 
watery, cedematofe, or Ichirrous, according to the 
vifcofity of the humour. Arbuthnot, 


SE/ROUS. adj. [ fereux, Fr. ferofus, Lat. | 
1. Thin; watery. Ufed of the part of the 
blood which feparates in congelation 
from the grumous or red part. 
2. Adapted to the ferum. 
This difeafe is commonly an cxtravafation of 
ferum, received in fome cavity of the body ; for 


there may be alfo a dropfy by a dilation of the ferous 
veflels, as that of the ovarium. Arbuthnot. 


SERPENT. 2. fS. [Jerpens, Latin.] An 
animal that moves by undulation with- 
out legs. They are often venomous. 
They are divided into two kinds: the 
wiser, which brings young; and the 

Juoke, that lays eggs. 
She was arrayed allin lily white, 
Aud in her right hand bore a cup of gold, 
With wine and water fill’d up to the height; 
In which a /ferpext did himfelf enfold, 
That horror made to all that did beho'd. 
Fairy Queen, 
She ftruck me with her tongue, 
Moft ferpent like, upon the very heart. Shuk/p. 
They, or under ground, or circuit wide, 
With ferpens error wand’ring, found thcir way. 
Milton, 

The chief I challeng’d; he, whofe prattis'’d wit 
Knew all the ferpent mazes of deceit, 

Eludes my fearch. Pope. 

SERPENTINE. adv. [ ferpentinus, Latin; 
from ferent. | 

1. Refembling a ferpent. 

l craved him to lead me to the top of this rock, 
with meaning to free him from fo /erpentize 2com- 
panion as lam. Sidncy. 

Thisof ours is defcribed with legs, wings, a fer- 
pentine and winding tail, and a creit or comb fome- 
what like a cock. Brown. 

Nothing wants, but that thy hape 
Like his, and colour ferpentine, may thew 
Thy inward fraud. Milton. 

The figures and their parts ought to have afer pen- 
tine and flaming form naturally: thefe forts of out- 
lines have I know not what of life and feeming 
motion in them, which very much refembles the 
activity of the flame and ferpent. Dryden. 

2, Winding like a ferpent; anfractuous. 

Nor can the fun 
Perfect a circle, or maintain his way 
One inch direct ; but where he role to-day 
He comes no more, but with a cozening line 


Steals by that point, and fois serpentine, Denne. 


SER 

His hand th’ adorned firman:ent difplay'd, 

Thole ferpentize yet conitant motions made. 
Sundy¢ 
How many fpacious countries does the Rhine, 
¢ In winding banks, and mazes ferpensine, 

‘Traverfe, before he tplits on Belgia’s plain, 
Andy loll in fand, creeps to the German main? 


Blackmyse 
SERPENTINE. xe fo { dracantium, | An 
herb. dinfw. 


SERPENTINE Stone. n. f. 

There were three fpecies of this tone known 
among the ancients, all relembling one another, and 
celebrated for the fame virtues. The one was 
green, variegated with tpots of black, thence called 
the black ophites 3 another, called the white ophitcs, 
was green alfo, but variegated with fpots of white < 
the third was called tephria, and was of a grey 
colour, variegated wiih fmall black fpots. The 
ancients tell us, that it was a certain remedy again 
the poifon of the bite of ferpents ; butitis now jullly 
rejected. Will. 

Accept in good part a bottle made of a fcrpentine 
Jone, which hath the quality to give any wine or 
water, that fhall be infufed therein for four-and- 
twenty hours, the tate and operation of the fpa- 
water, and is very medicinable for the cure of the 
fpleen and gravel. Wetton. 

SERPENTS Tongue, n. fe [ ophioglofon. | 
An herb. infeworths 
SERPET. 2 /- A bakket. Ainfworth. 
SERPI'’GINOUS. adj. [from ferpigo, Latin. | 
Difeafed with a ferpigo. 
The fkin behind her ear downwards became 
Serpiginous, and was covered with white fecales. 
Wifeman. 
SERPI'GO. x, f. [Lat.}] A kind of tettere 
For thy own bowels, which do call thee fire, 
Do curfe the gout, /epigo, and the rheum, 
For ending thee no fooner. Shak/peare. 

She had a node, with pains, on her right leg, and 
a ferpigo on herright hand. Wijfeman. 

To SERR. v. a. [ ferrer, French. | Todrive 
hard together; to crowd into a littie 
fpace. Not received into ufe, nor deferv- 
ing reception. 

The frowning and knitting of the brows is a 
gathering or /crvisg of the {pirits, to refit in fome 
meafure ; and allo this knitting will follow upon 
earneit (tucying, though it be without diflike. 

Bacon, 

Heat attenuates and fends forth the fpirn ct a 
body, and upon that the more grofs parts contract 
and ferr themlelves together. buconte 

Se‘RRATE. } adj. |/Jerratus, Lat.] Formed 
ŞSE'RRATED. $ with jags or indentures 
like the edge of a faw. 
All that have ferrate tecth are carnivorous. Raye 
The common heron hath long legs for wading, a 

Jong neck anfwerable thereto to reach prey, a wide 

throat to pouch it, and long tocs, with ttrong hooked 
talons, one of which is remarkably /errizte on the 
edge. Derbara. 

This ttick is ufuaily knotted, and always armed : 
one of them with a curious thark’s tooth near an 

inch long, and indented or /errated on buth cdges 3 

a {curvy weapon. Grew. 

SERRA’TION. z». fe [from ferra, Latin. | 

Formation in the fhape of a faw, 

Se‘RRATURE, x. Ja [from ferra, Latin. ] 
Indenture like teeth of faws. 

Thefe are ferrated on the edges; but the rriz- 
tures are deeper and groficr than in any of the reit. 

Woodward. 

To SE'RRY. v. a. [ ferrer, French; ferrato, 
Italian.) ‘To prefs clofe; to drive hard 
together, For jerry, Bacon ufes ferr; 
but neither /err nor ferry are received. 

With them rofe 
A foreft huge of {pears ; and thronging helms 
Appcar’d, and ferried thields in thick asray, 
Ot death immeafurable. Milton. 

Foul diflipation follow’d, and forc'’d rout ; 

Nor ferv'’d it to relax their /evried tiles. Miken, 


SE'RVANT, n./.[ fervant, Fr, fervus, Lat. | 


SER 
1. One who attends another, and afs at his 
command: the correlative of rafer. 
Ufed of man or woman, 
We arc one in fortune; both 
Fell by our jervents, by thofe men we lov'd moft. 
Shakfpeure. 
I had rather be a country fervant maid, 
Than a great queen with this condition. Shak/peare. 
He difdain’d not 
Thenceforth the form of jervaze to alfume. Milion. 
For matter or for fervant here to call 
Was all alike, where only two were all. Dryden. 
2, One in a ftate of fubjection. Unutual. 
Being unprepar’d, 
Our will became the f: rvant to defedt, 
Which elfe ould tree have wrong’d.  Shaa/peare. 
3. A word of civility ufed to fuperiours or 


equals. 

This fubjeGtion, due from atl men to all men, is 
fomething more than the compliment of courfe, 
when our betters tell us they are our humble /er- 
vants, but underhand us to be their tlaves, Suvfe. 

Jo Seixvant. v. a. [from the noun.) 


To fubje@t, Not in ufe. 
My affairs 
Are fervanied to others: though I owe 
My revenge properly, remifiion lies 
In Volfcian breaits. Shakfpeare. 
To SERVE, v. a. (fervir, French ; Jervio, 
Latin. } 
3. To work for. 
Becaufe thou art my brother, fhouldit thou therc- 
fore /erve me for nought? Genefis. 
2. To attend at command. 
A goddefs among gods ador’d, and ferv'd 
By angels numberieís, thy daily train, 
3, To obey fervilely or meanly. 
“ o When wealthy, fhew thy wildom not to be 
To wealth a fervant, but make wealth /crv- thee. 
Dindan. 
4. To fupply with food ceremonioufly. 
Others, pamper’d in their thamelefs pride, 
Ate ferv’d in plate, and in their chariots ride. 
f Dryden. 
Gs To bring meat as a menial attendant : 
with iz or xp: with iz, as meat drefled 
in the kitchen is brought izzo another 
room ; with xp, as the room of repatt is 


commonly higher than the kitchen. 
Bid them cover the table, ferve in the meat, ard 
we will come in to dinner. Shakfpeare. 
Soon after our dinner was ferved in, which was 
right good viands, both for bread and meat: we had 
alfo drinks of three forts, all wholefome and good. 
bacon. 
Befmeared with the horrid juice of fepia, they 
danced a little in phantaftick poftures, retired a 
while, and then returned, ferwing up a banquet as 
at folemn funerals. uylor. 
Some part he roafts; then ferver it up fo drett, 
And bids me welcome to this humble feaft : 
Mos’d with difdain, 
1 with avenging flames the palace burn’d. Dryden, 
The fame mets thould be ferved up again for fup- 
per, and break faft next morning, Arbuthnot. 


6. To be fubfervient or fubordinate to. 


Bodies bright and greater fhould not ferve 
The lefs not bright. Milton, 


7. To fupply with any thing: as, the 
curate ferved two churches. 
‘They that ferve the city, thall erve it out of all 
the tribes of {frael. Exckiel, 
8. To obey in military ations: as, Fe 
ferved the king in three campaigns. 
g. To be fufficient to. 


If any fubject, intereft, or fancy has recommended, 
their rcafoning is after their fathion ; it /erves their 
turn. Locke. 


ro. To be of ufe to; toafift ; to promote. 
When a ftorm of a fad mifchance beats upon our 
fpirits, turn it into lome advantage, by obfersing 
where it can ferae another end, either of religion or 
prudence. Tayar. 


Milten. 


SER 


He confider'd every creature 
Moft opportune might ferve his wiles, 

ri. To Ba by gond oflices. 

Shall he thus /erve his country, and the mufe 
The tribute of her juf applaufe refufe ? Tate. 

12. To comply with; to fubmit to. 

They think herein we ferga the time, becaufe 

thereby we either hold or leek preferment. Flocker. 
13. To fatisfy ; to content. 

As the former empty plea ferved the fottith Jews, 
this equally fertis thefe to put them into a fuol’s 
paradite, by tecding their hopes, without changing 
their lives. South. 

Nothing would ferve them but riding. L'Efr. 

One half- pint bottle ferzes them both to dine, 
And is at once their vinegar and wine. Pepe. 

14. To ftand inftead of any thing to one. 

The dull flat falfehocd fer ves for policy ; 

And, in the cunning, truth itfelt’s a lye. Pope 

is. [Je ervir de, French.) Jo SERVE bim- 
felf of. To make ufe of. A mere galli- 
cifm. 

A complete brave man muft know folidly the main 
end he is in the world for; and withal how to ferve 
himfelf f the divine's high contemptations, ot the 
metaphyfician’s fubtile tpeculations, and ot the 
natural philofopher’s minute obfervations. Digéy. 

They would ferve them/elves of this form. Taylor. 

I will /erve myfelf of this conceflion. Chillingw. 

Ic is much more eafy for men to ferve theirs own 
ends of thole principles, which they do not put into 
men, but find there. Tillotfan, 

If they elevate themfelves, "tis only to fall trom 
a higher place, becaule they forve them/elves of 
other men’s wings, neither underitanding their ule 
nor virtue. Dryden, 

16. To treat; to requite: in an ill fenfe: 
as, he ferved me ungratefully. 


17. [In divinity.] To worfhip the fupreme 


` Miltcn. 


Being. 
Matters hid leave to God, him /erve and fear. 
Milton. 
18. Jo Serve a warrant, To feize an 


offender, and carry to jultice. 

ly. To SERVE au ofice. To difcharge any 
onerous and publick duty, 

To SERVE. œ. n. 

t. ‘Yo be afervant, or flave. 

Ifcael ferved for a wife, and for a wife he kept 
fheep. Flotea. 

We will give thee this alfo, for the fervice which 
thou halt /erve with ane. Genefis. 

2. To be in fubjection. 

Thou hat made me to ferve with thy fins ; thou 

hat weaned me with thine iniquiues. Vaiab. 
3- To attend; to wait. 

Martha was curabered about much ferving, and 
faid, Lord, doft thou not eare that my tuter hath left 
me to ferve alone ? Luke. 

4. To engage in the duties of war under 


command. 

Both more or lefs have given him the revolt; 
And none ferve with him but conitrained things, 
Whole hearts are abfent too. Shak/peare. 

Many noble gentlemen came out of all parts of 
Italy, who had before been great commanders, but 
now [erved as private gentlemen without pay. 

Knclles. 
c, To produce the end defired. 

The look bewrayed, that, as the ufed thefe orna- 
ments not for herfelf, but to prevail with another, 
fo the feared that all would not /erve. Sidney, 


6, To be fufficient for a purpofe. 
Take it, the faid; and, when your needs require, 
This little brand will ferve to light your fire. Dry. 


7. To fuit; to be convenient. 
We have the fummary of all our griefs, 
When time thall ferve to Mew in articles, 
As occafion /erves, this noble queen 
And prince fhall follow with a freth fupply. Sbub fp. 
Read that; tis with the royal fignet fign’d. 
Andgiven me by the king, when time fhou'd ferve, 
To be perus’d by you. Dryden, 


3. "ko conduce ; to be of ufe, 


Shakfp. 


SER 
Churches, as every thing elfe, receive their chief 
perfection from the end whereunto they ferve. 
Hooker. 
Our fpeech to worldly fuperiors we frame in fuch 
fort a: ferveth belt to inferm and perfuade the minds 
of them, who otherwife neither could nor would 
greatly regard our neceffities. Hooker. 
Who leffens thee, againft his purpote ferves 
To manifeft ths more thy might. Milton. 
Firlt inveRtipate the variety of motions and figures 
made by the organs which ferve for articulation, and 
the variety of matter to which thofe articulations 
are feverally applied. Helder, 
Fashion is, for the moft part, nothing but the often- 
tation of riches; and therefore the high price of whut 
ferves tothat, rather increafes than leflens its vent. 
Lecke. 
Our vitory only Jerved to lead us on to further 
vifionary profpeĝs. Swifi. 


9. To officiate or minilter ; as, he ferved at 


the publick dinner, 

SE'RVICE. Me a [ fervice, Fr. fervitium, 
Latin. } 

t. Menial office ; low bufinefs done at the 


command of a mater. 

The banifh’d Kent, who in difguife 
Follow’d his king, and did him fervice 
Improper for a flave. 

2. Attendance of a fervant. 
Both fell by our fervants, by thofe men we low’d 
motit; 
A moft unnatural and faithlefs fervice. Shuk/peare. 
. Place; office of a fervant. 

I have ferved prince Florizel; but now I am out 

of fervice. Shak peare. 

By oppreffing and betraying me, l 
Thou mightit have fooner got another /ervice. 

Shak/peare. 

Thefe that accufe him are a yoke of his diicarded 

men ; very rogues, now they be out of /ertiixe. 
Shak/peare. 

A court, properly a fair, the end of it trade and 
gain; for none would go to fervice that thinks he 
has enough to live weil ot himfelf. Temple. 

4. Any thing done by way of duty tua 
fuperiour, 

That /ervice is not feruice, fo being done, 

But being fo aijow'd. Shuk/pesre. 

This poem was the laft piece of fervice l did tor 
my mafter king Charles. Dryden. 

5» Attendance on any fuperiour. 

Madam, I entreat true peace of you, 

Which I will purchafe with my duteous fervice, 
Shat/pearce 

Riches gotten by /ervice, though it be of the beit 
rife, yet, when gotten by tlatrery, may be placed 
amongit the wort. Lacer. 


6. Profeilion of refpe&t uttered or fent. 
l am a woman, lacking wit 
To make a feemily anfwer to fuch perfons 5 
Pray do my /ervice to his majefty. Shak/pearee 


7. Obedience ; fubmiffion. 
Thou, Nature, are my goddefs; to thy law 
My fervices are bound. Shak/peare. 
God requires no man's fervice upon hard and 
unreafonable terms. Tillotfon. 


8. A& on the performance of which pof- 


feffion depends. 

Although they built caftles and made freeholdere, 
yet were there no tenures and fc rvices relerved to the 
crown; but the lords drew allthe refpet and depen 
dency of the common pcople unto themiclves. 

Davies, 


Shak/peare. 


g. Actual duty ; office. 

The order of human fociety cannot be preferved, 
nor the fervices requilite to the fupport of it be 
fupplied,- without a diltin@tion of tations, and a 
long fubordination of offices. Rogers. 


to. Employment; bufinefs. 

If ftations cf power and truft were conftantly made 
the rewards of virtue, men of great abilities would 
endeavour to excel in the duties of a religious lile, 
in order to qualify themfelves for publick /er vice. 

Pal Swift, 
11e Mittary duty. 


SERN 


When hs cometh to experience of feruice abroad, 
or is put to a piece or pike, he maketh a worthy 
foldier. Spenfer. 

At the parliament at Ox'ord, his youth, and want 
ef experience in fea-ferc7ce, had fomewhat been 
fhrewdly teuched, even before the fluices of popular 
liberty were yet fet open. Boron. 

12. A military achievement. 

Such fellows will leara you by rote where ferzices 

were done, at fuch and fuch a breach, Shak/peare. 
13. Purpote ; ufe. 

All the veffels of the king's houfe are not for ufes 
of honsur; fome be commos {tuff, and for mean 
fervices, yet prontadle. Spelman. 

14. Ufeful ofice; advantage conferred. 

The ftork’s pza, when taken in a net, was, the 
Service the did in picking up venomous creatures. 

L' Eftrange. 

The ciergy prevent themfelves from doing much 
Service toreligion, by affecting fo much to converie 
with each other, and caring fo iittle to mingle wath 
the laity. Swift. 

Gentle ftreams vift populous towns in their 
courte, aad are at once of ornament and feruice to 
them. Pope. 

That fervice may really be done, the medicine 


mutt be sivea in larger quantities. Meud. 
45. Favour. 
Tothee awoman’s /ervwices are dues 
My fool ufurps my body. Skakjpeare. 


16. Publick office of devotion. 

According to this form of theirs, it muft ftand for 
a rile, No fermon, no fervice. Hooker. 

If that very /ercice of God in the Tewith fyna- 
gogues, which our Lord did approve and fanétity 
with his own prefence, had fo large portions ot the 
law and prophets, together with the many prayers 
and pfalms read day by day, as equal in a manner 
the length of ours, and yet in that refpect was never 
thought to deferve blame; is it now an offence, that 
the like meafure of time is beftowed in the like 
manner ? Llogker, 

I know no neceffity why private and firele abilinies 
fhould quite yurtle out and deprive the church of the 
joint abilities and concurrent gitts ot many learned 
and godly men, fuch as the co:npefers of the /ervice 
book were. ring Charles, 

The congregation was difcompofed, and divine 
fervice broken off. D utts. 


37. Courfe ; order of difhes. 
Cleopatra made Antony 2 (upper fuinptuous and 
royal; howbeit there was no extraordinary /ervice 
fezn on the board. fakew. 


18, A tree and fruit. [ /eréws, Latin. ] 

The fiower confitts of jeveral leaves, which are 
placed orbicularly, and expand in form of a rofe, 
whofe flower-cup afterwards becomes a fruit haped 
like a pear or medlar; to which mult be added, 
pennated leaves like that of the ath, ATiiler, 

October is drawn in a garment of yelow ard car- 
nation ; in hisletthand a balketof /ervices, medlars, 
an. other trurts that vipen late. Pescham. 


Sr/aviceasre. adj. { Jervifable, old Fr. 
from fervice. } 
t. Attive ; diligent ; oficious, 


He was fent to the king’s court, with letters from 


tliat officer, containiog his own serviceable diligence, 


in difcovering fo great a perionage; adding withal 


moore than was true of his conyeCtures. Sidney. 
I know thee well, a /erviceable villain ; 

As duteous to the vices of thy mittrefs 

As badnefs could delire, Sbhatfpeare. 


2. Ufeful; beneficial. 

Religion hah force to qualify ail forts of men, 
and to make them, in publick affairs, the more 
Prviceable;, governors the apter * rule with con- 
fcience ; interiors, tor confcience fake, the willinzer 
to obey. llaoker. 

S» your father charg’d me at our parting, 

Be /erviceable to my ton. Sdatipeare 

Elis own inclinations were to confine himfelf to 
his cwn bufinefs, and be ferwicewb.e to relizion and 
earning. Aiterbury. 

A bsok to juftify the revolution archbithop Til- 
lotfon recommended to the king, as the moft fer- 
piseadse treatile that could have been publijlied then. 

Swift. 
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SE'RYICFABLENESS. 
able.) 
1. Officioufnefs ; activity. 

He might continually be in her prefeace, thewing 
more humble ferviceablenc/s and joy to content her 
than ever before. Sidney. 

2. Ufefulnefs ; beneficialnefs, s 

All ation being for fome end, its aptnefs to be 
commanded or forbidden muft be founded upon tts 

Serviceablenc/s or diflerviceablenefs to fome end. 
Norris. 
Se'RvILE. adj. [ fervil, French; fervilis, 
Latin. ] 
r. Slavifh; dependant; mean. 

Fight and die, is death deftroying death ; 

Where fearing dying, pays death's fervile breath. 
Shak/peare. 

From impofition of Arit laws ta free 
Acceptance of large grace, from /ervile fear 
To filial. Dilton, 

Ee'n fortune rules no more a firvile land, 

Where exil'd tyrants ttill by turns command. Pope. 
2. Fawning; cringing. 

The molt fer-vite flattery is lodged the molt eafily 
in the groffett capacity; for their ordinary conce:t 
draweth a yielding to their greaters, and then heve 
they not wit to ducern the right degrees of duty. 

Sidney. 
She muft bend the fervile knee, 
Ard fawning take the fplendid robber's boon. 


Thomon. 
SE'RVILELY. adv., [from fervile.] Meanly ; 
favifhly. 
T’each changing news they chang'd affections 
bring, 
And fervile’y from fate expe@ a kirg. Dryden. 


He affects a fingularity in his actions and thoughts, 
rather than fervilely to copy from the wilet, Swizz. 
SE'RVILENESS. ( r 
patr =s fe 
B Les ae a n.e f. {from fervile. ] 
re Subjection ; involuntary obedience. 
Whar, befides this unhappy fervidity to cuftom, 
can poffibly reconcile men, that own chriltianity, 
to a practice widely diftant from it ? 
Government of the Tongue. 
2. Meannefs; dependance ; bafenefs. 


3. Submiffion from fear. 

The angels and damons, thofe by their fubfer- 
viency, and thele by the fer aility of their obedience, 
manilcttly declared Chritt and his apoftles to be 
veltcd with an authority derived from their Lord. 


Nef. 
4. Slavery ; the condition of a flave, 
To be a queen in bondage, is more vile 
Than is a have in bale fervility 5 
For princes fhould be tree. Sbhal/peare. 


SE'RVING-MAN. a2. 4 [ferve and maz. | 
A menial fervant. 
Your niece did more favours to the duke*s forcing. 
man than ever fhe bettowed on me. Shalfpeare, 
Juft in the nick ; the cook knock’d thrice, 
And all the waiters in a trice 
His fumimons did obey 5 
Each forwire-stan, with dif in hand, 


_—March'd boldly up, like our train’d band, 


“Prefented, and away. Suckling. 
With Dennis you did ne’er combine, 
Wot yow, to iteal your mafter's wine ; 
Fxcept a botte now and then, 
To welcome brother /erving-men. Swift, 


Se'rviTor. v. /. [ fervitexr, French. | 
1. Servant; attendant. A word obfolete. 
This workman, whofe fervi‘tor nature isy being 
only one, the heathens imagining to be more, gave 
him io the tky the name of Jupiter; in the air, of 
Juno; in the water, of Nepiune ; in the earth, of 
Vera and Ceres. Hocker. 
Thus ate poor fervttors, 
When others {leep upnou their quiet beds, 
Coaftrain’d to watch io darkoels, rain, and cold, 
Shak/peare. 
Fearful commenting 
Ts leaden firaitor to dull delay; 
Delay leads impotent and fnail-pac’d begzary- 
Shah {pe2r.es 


n. f [from fervice- 


SES 


2. One who ads under another ; a follower. 
Qu: Norman conqueror gave awaz to ins erts tors 
the lands and poff:tuons of fuch as did oppole his 
1ovafion. Davies. 
3. One who profeffes duty and obedience. 
My noble queen, let former grudzes pafs, 
And hencetorth 1 am thy true ferviror, Sbak/pecree 
. One of the lowett order tn the unmivectity. 
His learning is much of a fize with his birth aad 
education ; no more of either than what a poor hun. 
gry /ervisor can be expected io bring with hiin from 
his colleze. Sevire, 
SERVITUDE, 7 f. [ /ervitude, French ; 
Jervitus, Latin. } 
1, Slavery ; fate of a flave ; dependance, 
Ariftotle fpeaxeth of men, whom nature hath 
framed forthe Rate of forvisude, faying, They have 
reafon 1o far forth as to conceive wnen others direct 
them. faker, 
You would have fold your xing to flaughter, 
His princes and his peers to foreliude, 
His ludyets tooppretlion ana contempt. Soak/peare, 
Unjuttly thou ceprav’ikit with the name 
Of pervitude, tu feive whom God ordains, 
Or nature: God and nature h.d the fame, 
When he whorulesis werthieit. Nilo. 
Though it is neceifary that fome perfons in the 
world thould be in love with a {piendid /ervitude, 
yet certainly they muit be much beholding to their 
own fancy, that they can be p'ezicd at it; for he 
that riles up ear!y, and gaes t> bed late, only to 
receive adareiles, is really as muca abridged :n his 
treedom, as he ihat waits to prelent one. South. 


2. Servants colleđtively. Not in ufe. 


After him xcumb`rous train 
Of herds, and flocks, and numerous ferwitude. 


Milton, 

Serum. x. /. [Latin] 

1. The thin and watery part that feparates 
from the reft in any liquor, as in milk 
the whey from the cream. 

2. The part of the blood which in coagula- 
tion feparates trom the grume. 


- . d e . . - 
Blood is the molt univerfal juice in an animal 


body ; the red part of it difters trom the ferum, the 
erum trom the lymph, the lymph trom the nervous 
juice, and that trom the teveral oiher humours fepa- 
rated in the glands. Arbuthnet. 
SesQu! A'LT ER. ladi [fefqraialtere, Fr. 
SESQUIA'LTERAL. | A/quiaiter, Latin.] 
In geometry, is a ratio where one 
quantity or number contains another 
once and halt as much more, as 6 and g. 
Di. 

In all the revolutions of the planets about the fun, 
and of the feco:idary planets about the primery ones, 
the periodical times are in af fgutacter proportion to 
the mean cilfance. Cheyne. 

As the fix primary planets revolve about the fun, 
fo the {ccondary ones are moved about them, in the 
fame fo/yutalteral proportion of their periodical 
motions to their obs. Bentley’ 

Se SQUIPSDAL. |} adi. [AefGuipedalis, 
SESQUIPEDA'LIAN. Latin. ] Con- 
taining a foot and’a half. 

As tor my own port, | am but a /efguipedal, 
having only hx foot anda hali of tlature. Alsaifan. 

Halt thou ever: meafured the gigantick Ethiopian e 
whofe ttature is above eight cubits high, or the /:/- 
quipedalian pigmy? Ardurbnot and Pope. 

SE'SQurIPLICATE. ad, [In mathematicks. ] 
Is the proportion one quantity or number 
has to anothers, in the ratio of one and a 
half to one. 

The periodical times of the planetsare in /e/qur= 
plicate proportion, and not a duplicate proportion of 
the diftances from the center or the radii; and con- 
fequently the planets cannot be carried about by an 
harmonieally circulating fluid. Cheyne. 

SESQUITE'RTIAN. {In mathematicks. | 
Having fuch a ratio, as that one quan- 
tity or number contains another once 


SCENT 


and one third part more, as between 6 
and 8. 


Sess. n. / [for aft, ceft, or cenfe.] Rate; 
cefs charged ; tax. 

His army was fo all paid and governed, as the 
Englith fuflered more damage by the ffs of his 
foldiers, than they gained profit or fecurity by 
abating the pride ot their enemics. Daure. 


Se'sston. mf. (Shion, Fr. fefio, Latin, } 
1. The a& of fitting. 

He hath as man, not as God only, a fupreme 
dominion over quick and dead; for fo much his 
afceafion into heaven, and his /Yicm at the right 
hand of God, do import. Hooker. 

Many, though they concede a table-geflure, will 
hacdly allow this ufual way of ffien. Brown. 

2. A ftate aflembly of magiftrates or fe- 
nators. 
They are ready t’ appear 
Where you fhall hold your frffcn. Shakfpeare, 
“Summon a ffion, that we may arraign 
Our moft difloyel lady. Shakfpeare, 
The old man, mindful fill of moan, 


Weeping, thus befpake the fion. Chapman, 
Ot their /efficn ended they bid cry 
The great refult. Milon. 


Call’d to council all the Achaian Rates, 

Nor herald {worn the /cfizx to proclaim. Pipe. 

3. The fpace for which an aflembly fits, 
withcut intermiflion or recefs, 

It was contrary to the courfe of parliament, that 
any bill that had been rejected fhould be again pre- 
ferred the fame feffion. Clarendon. 

‘The fecond Nicene council affords us plentiful 
affittance mthe firt /fin, wherein the pope’s vicar 
declares that Meletius was ordain’d by Arian bith aps, 
and yet his ordination was never queftioned. 

Stilling fect, 

Many decrees are cratted, which at the next 

Sefion are repealed. Norris. 
4. A meeting of jultices : as, the /effons of 
the peace. 
SE'STERCE. a. f. [ feflerce, Fr. feffertium, 
Lat.) Among the Romans, a fum of 
about 8]. 1s. çd. half-penny ferling, 


Die. 
Several of them would rather chufe a fum in fef/- 
terces, than in pounds flerding. Adcifon. 
Jo SET. v. a. preterit I fet part. paf. J 
am fet. | fatgan, ot fatyan, Gothick ; 
yetcan, Sax. ferzen, Dutch. ] 
r. To place; to put in any fituation or 
place; to put. 
Ere I could 
Give him that parting kifs which T had fer 
Betwixt (wo charming words, cones in my father. 
SMalfprare. 
But that my admirable dexterity of wit, counter. 
feiting the a¢tion of an old woman delivered me, 
the knave conitable bad /er me 1’ th’ common ttocks 
fora witch. Sbak/peare 
They that are younger have me in derifion, whofe 
fathers 1! would have difdained to have jet with the 
dogs of my flock. Fb, 
fe that hath received his teRimony, hath fe? to 
his feal, that God is true. Jobn. 
They have fer her abed in the midh of the nain. 
3 Ezekiel. 
God fet them in the firmament, togive light upon 
the earth. Genefis. 
She /ets the bar that caufes all my pain ; 
One gift refus’d, makes all their bounty vain. 
Dryden, 
| The lives of the revealers may be juftiy enough fer 
over azaintt the revelation, to find whether they 


agree. Atterbury, 
2. Yo put into any condition, itate, or 
ofture. 


They thought the very difturbance of things efta- 
dblithed an hire fuficicnt to fer them on work. 
Hooker, 
That man that fits within a monarch’s heart, 
Would he abufe the count’nance of the king, 
Alack, what m.fchiefs might be /ef abroach ! 
ShaYteare. 
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Our princely general, 
Will give your audience ; and wherein 
He hall appear that your demands are juft, 
You shall enjoy them ; ev'ry thing fer off 
That might fo much as think you enemies. Sdat/p, 
This prefent euterprize fet off his head, 
] do not think a braver gentleman 
Is now alive. Stakfpeare. 
Ye caufed every man his fervants, whom he had 
Ja at liberty, to return, Jeremiah. 
Every fabbath ye Nall fer itin order. Javiticus. 
Tam come to fet a man at variance againft his 
father. Matthew, 
Thou fhalt pour out into all thofe veffels, and fet 
afide that which is full. 2 Kings. 
The beauty of his ornament he fet in majetty, 
but they made images; therefore have I fr it far 
from them. Ezekiel. 
The gates of thy land fhall be /er wide open. 
Nahum. 
The fathers have eaten a four grape, and the 
children’s teeth are fet on edge. eremiab. 
‘The fhipping might be fer on work by fling, by 
tranfportations from port to port. Bacon. 
The wheel, /e¢ on going, did pour a war upon the 
Venetians with fuch a tempeft, as Padua and Tre- 
vigi were taken from them. Bacon. 
That this may be done with the more advantage, 
fome hours muft be fet apzrt for this examination. 
Duppa. 
Finding the river fordab!e at the foot of the bridge, 
he /er over his horfe. Hayward. 
By his aid afpiring 
To fet himfelf in glory above his peers. Milton. 
Equal fuccefs had fer thele champions high, 
And both refolv’d to conquer or todie. Waller. 
Nothing renders a man fo inconfiderable ; tor it 
Jets him above the meaner fort of company, and 
makes him intolerable to the better. 
Goverament of the Tongue, 
Some are reclaimed by punifhment, and fome are 
Jet right by good nature. L’ Lftrange. 
The fire was form'd, fhe fers the kettle on. 
Dryden. 
Leda’s prefent came 
To ruin Troy, and fet the world on flame. 
Dryden, 
Set calf betimes to fchool, and let him be 
Inftructed there in rules of hufbandry. Dryden. 
Over-labour'd with fo long a courfe, 
Tis time to fet at eale the fmoking horfe. 
Dryden, 
The punifh’d crime thall fer my foul at esfe, 
And murm’rnog manes of my friend appeate. 


Dryden. 
Jove call’d in hafte 
The fon of Maia, with fevere decree, 
To kill the keeper, and to _/¢ her free. Dryden, 


lf fuch a tradition were at any time endeavoured 
to be /er on foot, it is not eafy to imagine how it 
Mould at firt gain entertainment. Tillotfon. 
When the tather looks four on the child, every 
body elfe fhould put on the fame caldnefs, tiil for- 
givenefs afked, and a reformation of his fault has fee 
him right again, and reltored him to his former 
credit. Licke. 
His praét:ce muf by no means crofs his precepts, 
unlefs he intend to /es him wrong. Lecke. 
Jf the fear of abfolute and irrefiftib]a power fer it 
on upon the mind, the idea ıs likely to fink the 
deeper. Locke. 
When he has once chofen it, it raifes defire that 
proportionably gives him uneatinefs, which deter- 
mines his will, and fets him at work in purfuit of 
his choice on all occafions. Locke. 
This river, 
When nature’s felt lay ready to expire, 
Quench'd the dire fame that fer the world on fire. 
Ad difon. 
A couple of lovers agreed, at parting, to fet afide 
one half hour in the day to think of each other. 
Addifon. 
Your fortunes place you far above the neceility of 
learning, but nothing can fet you above the orna- 
ment of at. Filion. 
Their tirft movement and impreffed motions de- 
mand the impulfe of an almighty hand tofer them 
a-going. beyne. 
That the wheels were but {mall, may be gue ifed 
from a cuitom they haye of talking them otf, and 
Setting them on. Pope. 


Setting. 


sE T 


Be frepuent in ferriug fuch caufes at work, whofe 
effects you defire to know. Warts, 


3. To make motionlefs; to fix immove- 


ably. 

Struck with thefight, inanimate the feems, 

Ser are her eyes, and motionlefs her limbs. Garth. 
. To fix; to Raw by fome rule. 

Flereon the prompter falls to flat railing in the 
bittere terms; which the gentleman, with a /cé 
getture aud countenance, ftill foberly related; until 
the ordinary, driven at Jatt into a mad rage, waa 
fain ta give over. Carew. 

‘The town of Bern has handfome fountains 
planted, at fer dittences, from onc cad of the ftreet 
to the other. Addijon, 


5. To regulate ; to adjuft. 


In court they determine the king’s good by hiz 
defires, which is a kind of fetving the fun by the 
dial. Suckling. 

God bears a different refpect to places fer apar: 
and confecrated to his worfhip, to what he bears to 
places defigned to common ules. South. 

Our palates grow into a liking of the feafoning and 
cookery which by cuftom they are fer to- Locke. 

He rules the church’s bleit dominions, 
And fets men's faith by his opinions, 

Againft experience he believes, 

He argues again{t demontftration ; 

Pleas’d when his realon he deceives, 
And fects his judgment by his patfion. 


Priar. 


Priore 


6. To fit to mufick; to adapt with nates. 


Ser thy own fongs, and fing them to thy lure. 
Dryden. 

Grief he tames that fetters itin verfe; 

But when I have done fo, 

Some man, his art or voice to fhow, 

Doth fer and fing my pain; 

And, by delighting many, frees again 

Grief, which verfe did reftrain. Denne. 
l had one day fer the hundredth pfalm, and was 

finging the firit line, im order to put the congregation 

into the tune. SpeGutor. 


7. To plant, not fow. 


Whatfoever fruit ufeth to be fet upon a root or a 
fip, if it be fown, will degenerate, Bacon. 
I proitrate fell, 
To fhrubs and plants my vile devotion paid, 
And fer the bearded leek to which I pray'd. Prior 


8. To interfperfe or variegate with any 


thing. 
As with (tars, their bodies all, 
And wings, were fee with eyes, Miltone 
High on their heads, with jewels richly fer, 
Each lady wore a radiant coronet. Dryden, 
The budy ıs fmooth on that end, and on this it is 
fet with ridges round the point. Wocdwurd. 


g. To reduce from a fraciured or diflocated 


ftate. 
Can honour fr to aleg? no: or an arm? nos 
Imnour hath no fkill an furgery then? no, 
Sbai fpeare. 
Confilering what an orderly life 1 had led, I only 
commanded that my arm and leg fhould be fer, and 
my body anointed with ail. Herbert. 
‘Phe tratture was ol doth the focils of the left leg: 
he had been in great pain trom the time of the 
Wijemax. 
Credit is gained ty courfe of time, and feldom 
recovers a itrain; but, if broken, is never well fee 
again. Tempie. 


10. To fix the affeétion ; to determine the 


thoughts. 
Set your affection on things above, not on things 
on the ear.h. Colofians. 
They Mould fet their hope in God, and not torget 
his works. Pfalmse 
Becaufe fentence againt an evil work is not exe 
cuted fpeedily, the heart of men is fully /er in them 
to do evil. Leclefpyhicus. 
Some T found wond’rous harth, 
Contem ptuous, proud, /c/ on revenge and fpite. 
Miltcn. 
Set not thy heart 
Thus overfond on that which is not thine. Jii/icr, 
When we are well, our hearts are /e/, 
Which way we caie not, to be sich or great. 
; Denk. a. 


SYES 


Our hearts are fo much fe? upon the value of the 
benefits received, that we never think of the be- 
tower. L'Efrarge. 

Thefeb'bbles of the thalloweft, emptielt forraw, 
Which children vent for toys, and women rain 
For any tr-fle their fond hearts are feron. Dryden. 

Should we fer our hearts only upon thefe things, 
and be able to salte no pieafure Sut what is fenfual, 
we muft be extremely miferable whea we come unto 
the other world, becauie we Mould meet with 
nothing to entertain ourfelves. Tillotfon. 

No fooner is one aktion difpatched, which we are 
ft upon, but another uneafinefs is ready ta/ef us on 

work. Licke. 

Minds, altogether fer on trade and profit, often 
contm¢t a certain narrownefs of temper. Addifon, 

Men take an ill-natured pleafure in difappointing 
us in whatour hearts are moht fer upon, Spec#aror. 

An Englithman, who has any degree of reflec- 
tion, Cannot be better awakened to a fenfe of reli- 
gion in general, than by obferving how the minds 
of all mankiaod are /ef upon this important point, 
and how every nation is attentive to the great bufi- 
nefs of their being. Addifon. 

lam much concerned when I fee young gentle- 
men of fortune lo wholly f upon pleatures, that 
sey neglect all improvements in wildom ard know- 
ledze. Adldifon, 

11, To predetermine ; to fetide. 

We may ftill doubt whether the Lord, in fuch 
sndifierent ceremonies as thofe whereof we difpute, 
did frame his people of fer purpole unto any utter 
difirmilitude with Egyptians, or with any other 
nation. Foker. 

Vie remembers only the name of Conon, and 
forgets the other, on /et purpofe, to hew his coun- 
try [wain was no great {cholar. Dryden. 


12, Toeftabliuh; to appoint; to fix. 

Of all helps for due performance of this fervice, 
the zreatelt is that very /er and (tanding order itlelf, 
which, framed with common advice, hath for mat- 
ter and form prefcribed whatfoever is herein pub- 
lickly done. asker. 

It pleafed the king to fend me, and I Ær hima 
time. Nidemiab. 

We ferterb an end to darknefs, and fearcheth out 
all perfektion. F25. 

In ftudies, whatfoever a man commandeth upon 
himfelf, let him /-r hours for it; but whatfoever is 
azreeable to his nature, let him take no care for any 
y2? umes; for his thoughts will tly to it of them- 
felves, fə as the fpaces of other bufinets or ftudies 
will fumce. Bacon. 

Yor ufirg fer and prefcribed forms, there is no 
doubt but that wholefome words, being known, are 
apteit to excite judicious and fervent amections. 

King Charles. 

His feed, when is not /e?, fhal! bruife my head. 

Wilton, 

Though fer form of prayer be an abomination, 

Set forms of petitions find great approbation. 
Denktam, 

Ser places aad fer hours are but parts of that wor- 
fhip we owe. South, 

That law cannot keep men from taking more ufe 
than you fer, che want of money being that alone 
«hich regulates its price, will appear, if we confider 
how hard itis to /æ a price upon unneceffaty com- 
modities ; but how impoflible it is to /ef a rate upon 
victuals in a time of famine. Locke. 

Set him fech a tatk, to be done in fuch a time. 

Locke. 

Lake fer times of meditating on what is future. 

Atterbury. 

Should 2 man go about, with never fo zt ftudy 
and defign, to defcribe fuch a natural form of the 
vear as that which is at prefent eftablifhed, he could 
{carcely ever dotan fo few words that were fo nt. 


Woodward. 


To appoint to an ofice; to affign to a 


oft. 
Am La fea, or awhale, that thou Jerre? a watch 
over me? Fob. 
4s in the fubordinations of government the king 
is offended by any infults to an inferior magittrate, fo 
the fovereign ruler of the univerfe is attronted by a 
breach of allegiance to thofe whom he has fer over 
us. Adsdijon. 
14. Toexhibit; to difplay: with bfore, 


ie 


S. & & 


Through the variety of my reading, 1 fit before 
me many examples both of ancient and later times, 
Bacon. 

Rej2 not then what offer’d means: who knows 
But God hath fet def ve us to return thee 
Home to thy country and his facred houle? Miecz. 

Long has my foul defir'd this time and place, 
To fer tcfere your fight your glor:ous race. 

Dryden, 
A fpacious veil from his broad fhoulders flew, 
That /er th’ unhappy Phacton to view : 
The flaming chariot and the fteeds it thew'd, 
And the whole fable in the mantle glow'd. 
Addifon. 
When his fortune fers before him all 
The pomps and pleatuses that his foul cao with, 
His rigid virtue will accept of oone. Addifon. 

He fupplies his not appearing in the prefent feene 
of action, by ferting his character bcfore us, and con- 
tinually torcing his patience, prudence, and valour 
upon our obfervation. Broome. 

ts. To propofe to choice, 

All that can be done is to fer the thing before 
men, and to offerit totheir choice. Tilloyfon. 

16. To value ; to eftimate ; to rate. 
Be you contented 
Tohave afon fer your decrees at nought, 
To pluck down juitice from your awful bench ? 
Shikfpeare. 

The backwardnefs parents fhew in divulgiog their 
faults, will make them fer a preater value on their 
credit themlelves, and teach them to be the more 
careful to preferve the good opinion of others. 

Lotke. 

If we act by feveral broken views, and wijl not 
only be virtuous, but wealthy, popular, and every 
thing that has a value fet upon it by the world, we 
thal! live and die in mifery. Addifon. 

Have J not fer at nought my noble birth, 

A fpotlefs fame, and an unblemifh'd race, 
The peace of innocence, and pride of virtue ? 
My prodigality has given thee al!. Rowe. 

Though the fame fun, with all-d:ffufive rays, 
Bluth in the rofe and in the diamond biaze, 
We prize the ftronger effort of his pow’r, 
And always jer the gem above the flow'r. 

17. To ftake at play. 

What fad diforders play begets ! 
Le(p'rate and mad, at length he fers 
Thofe darts, whofe points make gods adore. Prior, 

18. To offer a wager at cice to another. 

Who jets me elfe? I'll throw at all. 

Shat/peare, 


Pipe. 


19. Ta fx in metal. 
Think fo vatt a treafure as your fon 
Too great for any private man’s pofletfion ; 
And him too rich a jewel to be fee 
Ip vulgar metal for 2 vulgar ufe. Dryden. 
He may learn to cut, polih, and /er precious 
Rones. Locke. 


29. To embarrafs ; to diftrefs; to perplex. 
(This is ufed, I think, by miftake, for 
befst : as, 

Adam, hard befet, replied. Milton.) 
Thofe who raife popular murmurs and dilcontents 
againtt his majefty’s government, that they find fo 
very few and fo very improper occafions for them, 
fhew how hard they arc ger in this particular, repre- 
fent the bill as a grievance. Addifon. 


21. To fix in an artificial manner, fo as to 
roduce a particular effect, 

The proud have laid a fnare for me, they have 

Jet pins: Pfalms. 
22. To apply to fomething, as a thing to 
be done, 

Unto thy brother thou fhalt not lend upon ufury, 
that the Lord may blefs thee in all that thou ferre/? 
thine hand to. Deutcronomy. 

With whate’er gall thou /e7/’# thyfelf to write, 
Thy inoffenfive fatires never bite, Dryden. 

23. To fix the eyes. 
1 will fee mine eyes upon them fer good, and 


bring them again to this land. Feremi2b. 
Joy falutes me when I /er 
My bleit eyes on Amoret. Waller. 


24. To offer for a price. 


SET 


There is not amore wicked thing than a ceve- 
tous man; for fuch an one fetter his own (ou) to 
fale. Esclejispituse 

aig "To place in order ; to frame. 

After it was framed, and ready to be fer tozether, 
he was, with infinite lahour and charge, carried by 
land with camels through that hot and Jandy country. 

Kioklese 
26, To ftation; to place. 
Ceenus has betray’d 
The bitter truths that our loofe court upbraid 3 
Your friend was fer upon you for a fpy, 
Andon his witnefs you are doom’d tu die. 
Dryden. 
27% To oppofe. 
Will you fet your wit toa fool’s? Sbak/peare, 
28. To bring toa fine edge: as, to fet a 
razOf. ‘ ‘ 
29. To point out, without noife or difturb- 
ance: as, a dog fets birds. 
30. To Set about. To apply to. 

They fhould make them glay-games, or endca- 

vour it, and fet themfeives about it. Locke. 
31. To SET againfi, To place in a ftate of 
enmity or oppafition. 

The king of Babylon /er himfelf againf? Jeru- 
falem. Ezekiel 

The devil hath reafon to fer himfelf againf itz 
for nothing is more deftructive to him than a foul 
armed with prayer, Duppa. 

There thould be fuch a being as affiits us aganit 
our wort enemies, and comforts us under our 
tharpett fufferings, when all other things fer them- 
felves againfi us. Tillo'for. 

32. To SET againfi, To oppofe; to place 
in rhetorical oppofition. 

This perifhing of the world in a deluge is fet 
aguinf?, or compared with, the perifhing of the 
world in the conflagration. Burnet. 

33. To SeT apart. ‘To neglect for a 


feafon. 

They highly commended his forwardnefs, and all 

other matters for that tine fer atart. Kesllese 
34. To Set afde. To omit for the prefent. 

Sz your knighthood and your foldierfhip afde, 
and give me leave to tell you that you lye ir. your 
throat. Shak/perre, 

la 1683 followed the profperous expedition of 
Drake and Carlile; in the which L /er afide the 
taking of St. Jazo aud St. Domingo, as turprizes 
rather than encounters, Bacon. 

My hizheft interet is not to be deceived about 
thefe matters; theretore, fering 2/de all other con- 
{iderations, 1. will endeavour to kuow tke truth, 
and yield to that. Ltllotfor. 

35. To SET afide. To reject. 

I'll look into the pretenfions of each, and fhew 
upon what ground it is that I embrace that of the 
deluge, and fer afde all the rek. ocdward. 

No longer now does my neglected mind 
Its wonted Itores ard old ideas find: 

Fix'd judgment theire no longer dues abide, 
To talte the true, or fer the falfe afde. Prior. 
36. To SET afide. To abrogate; toannul. 
Several innovations, made tothe detriment of the 
Englith merchant, are now entirely fet afde. 
Addifon, 
There may be 
Reafons of fo much pow’r and cogent force, 
As may ev’n /et afide this rightot birth: 
It fons have rights, yet fathers have ‘em too. 
Rowe. 

He hows what abfurdities follow upon fuch a 
fuppofition; and the greater thofe abfurditics are, 
the more ttrongly do they evince the falfity of that 
fuppofition from whence they flow, and cunfequently 
the truth of the doctrine fer afide by that fuppofi- 
tion. Atterbury. 

37. To SET by. To regard; to efteem, 

David behaved himfelf more wifely than all, fo 

that his name was much fet dy. 1 Samuel. 


38. To Serr Ly, To reje& or omit for the 
prefent. 

You fhell hardly edify me, that thofe nations 

might not, by the law of nature, have been fub- 


3 


SEI 


dued by any nation that had only policy aud moral 
virtue ; though the propagation of the faith, whereof 
we (iall fpeak in the proper place, were fer by, and 
not made part of the cale. Bacon. 

39. YoSetdmur. To explain, or relate 
in writing. 

They have /er dows, that a rofe fet by garlick 
is fweeter, becaufe the more fetid juice goeth into 
the gavlick. Bacon, 

Some rules were to be /et dow for the govern- 
mentofthe army. Clarendon, 

The reafons that led me into the meaning which 
prevailed on my mind, are /ef dowa. Locke. 

An eminent inttance of this, to hew what ufe 
can do, I hall fer dwn. Locke. 

1 hall fer down an account of adifcourfe l chanced 
to have with one of thefe rural ftatefmen. Audijon. 

40. To SET down. ‘To regifter or note in 
any book or paper; to put in writing, 

Let thofe that play your clowns fpeak no more 
than is fet dewn ior them. Shakfpeare, 

Every man, careful of virtuous conver(ation, tudi- 
023 of fcripture, and given unto any abitinence in 


diet, was fet down in his calendar of fufpected Prif- | 


cilianifts. Hooker. 
Take 
One half of my commiffion, and fet down 
As beft thou art experienc’d, fince thou know’it 
Thy country's ttrength and weaknels. Sbak/peare. 

l cannot forbear ferring down the beautiful de- 
feription Claudian has made of a wild beaft, newly 
brought from the woods, and making its firft appear. 
ance in a full amphitheatre. Addifon, 

41. To SET down, To fix ona refolve. 

Finding him fo refolutely fet dew, that he was 
neither by fair nor foul means, but only by force, 
to be removed out of his town, he inclofed the fame 
round. Knolles. 

42. To SET down. To fix; to eftablifh. 

This law we may name eternal, being that order 
which God before all others hath /e¢ down with 
himfelf, for himfelf todo all things by. Hooker. 

43. To Ser forth To publifh; to pro- 
mulgate ; to make appear. 
My willing love, 
The rather by thefe arguments of fear, 
Set forth in your purfuit. Shak/peare. 

The poems which have been fo ill yer forth 
under his name, are as he fir writ them. Waller. 

44. To SeT forth, ‘To raife; to fend out 
on expeditions. 

Our merchants, to their great charges, fer forth 
fleets to defcry the feas. Abbct. 

The Venetian admiral had a fleet of fixty gallies, 
Set forth by the Venetians. Knolles. 

45. To Ser forth. To difplay; to ex. 
plain; to reprefent. 

As for words to fer forth {uch lewdnefs, it is not 
hard for them to give a goodly and painted thew 
thereunto, borrowed even from the praifes proper to 
virtue. Spenfer. 

Whereas it is commonly fet forib. green or yêl- 
low, itis inclining to white. Brown. 

So little have thefe falle colours difhonoured paint- 
ing, that they have only ferved to fet forth her 
praife, and to make her merit further known, 

Dryden. 
46. To SeT forth To arrange; tø place 
in order. 

Up higher to the plain, where we'll /er forth 
In be appointment all our regiments. Souk/peure. 

47. To Ser forth, To show; to exhibit, 

To render our errours more monftrous, and what 
unto a miracle fers forth the patience ot. God, he 
hath endeavoured to make the world believe he was 
God himfelt. Brown. 

To st forth great things by fmall. Milton. 

The two Humours, of a chearful truft in provi- 
gence, and a fufpicious difidence of it, are very 
well fer forth here for our inttuttion, L'Efrunge. 

When poor Rutilus fpends all his worth, 

In hopes of fitting one good dinner forts, 


Ms downright maduels. Dryden. 


4g. Jo SeT in. 


St. To SET ow or ujon. 


S ET 


They yield that reading may fet forward, but not 
begin, the work of falvation. Ffcoker. 
Amongft them there arc not thofe helps which 
others have, to fee them forward in the way of life. 
Hooker, 
In the external form of religion, fuch things as 
are apparcatly, or can be fufficicntly proved, effec- 
tual, and generally fit to ft forward godlinefs, 
either as betokening the greatnefs of God, or as 
befeeming the dignity of religion, or as concurring 
with ccleilial impreflions in the minds of men, may 
be reverently thought of. Hooker. 
They mar my path, they fer forward my cala- 
mity. ub, 
Dung or chalk, applied feafonably to the roots of 
trees, doth /er them fer wards, Bacon. 
To put in a way to 
begin. 
If you pleafe to affift and fer me in, I will recol- 
lect myfelf. Collier. 


50. To Ser of. ‘To decorate; to recom- 


mend; to adorn; to embellith, It 
anfwers to the French reveler, 
Like bright metal on a fullen grounds 
My reformation, glittering o'er my fault, 
Shall thew more goodly, and attract more eyes, 
Than that which hath no toil to fet it off. Shak/p. 
The prince put thee into my fervice tor no other 
tealon than to fer me ajf. Shat{peare. 
Negleét not the examples of thofe that have car- 
ried themfelves all in the fame place; not to fer off 
thyfelf by taxing their memory, but to direct thy- 
felf what to avoid. Bacon. 
May you be happy, and your forrows paft 
Set off thofe joys 1 with may ever lait. Waller. 
The figures of the groupes mult contraft each 
other by their feveral pofitions: thus, in a play, 
fome characters mult be raifed to oppofe others, and 
to fer them off. Dryden. 
The men, whofe hearts are aimed at, are the 
occafion that one part of the face lies under a kind 
ot difguile, while the other is fo much fet off and 
adorned by the owner, Addifon. 
‘Their women are perfect miftreffes in thewing 
themfelves to the befit advantage: they are always 
gay and fprighily, and Jer oyf the wortt faces with 
the belt airs. Addijon. 
The general good fenfe and worthinefs of his 
character, makes his friends obferve thefe little 
fingularities as foils, that rather fer off than blemifh 
his good qualities. Addifon. 
The work wall never take, if it is not /er off with 
proper fcenes. Addifen. 
Claudian fers off his defcription of the Eridanus 
with all the poetical ttories. Addijon. 


To animate; to 
infligate ; to incite. 

You had either never attempted this change, Jet 
cn with hope; or never dilcovered it, Ropt with 
defpair. Sidney. 

He upbraids Iago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch; whereon it came 
That I was caft; and even now he fpake 
Jago fet him on. Shak [peare. 

Thou, traitor, haft /er on thy wife to this. 

Sbhakfperre. 

Baruch ferreth thee on againft us, to deliver us 

unto the Chaldeans. Jeremiah, 


He fhould be thought to be mad, or yer on and | 


employed by his own or the malice of other men to 
abuie the duke, Clarendun. 
In oppofition fits 
Grim death, my lon and foe, who /ers them on. 
Milton. 
The vengeance of God, and the indignation of 
men, will join forces againit an infulting balenefs, 
when backed with greatnels, and /et on by mifin- 
formation. Sourbh. 
The kill ufed in dreffing up power, will ferve only 
to give a greater edge to man’s natural ambition: 
what can this do but fet man on the more eagerly to 
fcramble ? Locke 


53. To SET on. 
Çe To SET on OF upon. 


55. To SET out, 


56. To SET out. 


57. To SET out. 


58. To Ser out, 


59. To SET oxt. 


60. To SET out. 


6r. To SET ^nt. 


err 

There you miffing me, I was taken up by pirates, 
who, putting me urder board prifoner, pretently fer 
upon another Ihip, and, maintaining along fight, in 
the end put them all to the fword. Sidncye 

Caffo hath here been fer om in the dark : 

He's almoft fain, and Rodcrizodead. Shek/peare, 
So other foes may fct upan our back. Shat/peare. 
Alphonfus, captain of another of the gallies, fuf- 

fering his men to ftraggle t99 far into the land, was 
fet upon by a Curkith pirate, and taken. = Avolles, 

Of one hundred thips there came fcarce thirty to 
work : howbeit with them, and tuch as came daily 
in, we fet upox them, and gave them the chace. 

Bacon. 

If I had been fet upcr by villains, I would have 

redeemed that evil by this which I now futter 
Taylor. 

When once I am fer upan, ‘twill be too late to be 

whetting when l thould be hghting. L'ERrange. 
When fome rival power invades a right, 

Flies fer on flies, and turtles turtles fight. Garth. 
To employ’ as in a tak. 
Set on thy wife t’ obferve, Shak/peare. 
To fix the atcen- 

tion; to determine to any thing with 

fettled and full refolution. 

It becomes a true lover to have your heart more 
fet upon her good than your own, and to bear a ten- 
dercr refpe& to her honour than your fatisfaCtion, 

Sidney. 

To afign; to allot. 

The reft, unable to ferve any longer, or willing to 
fall to thrift, fhould be-placed in part of the lands 
by them won, at better rate than others to whom 
the fame thall be fet out. Spenfer. 

The fquariog of a man’s thoughts to the lot that 
providence has /er cxe for him, is a bleifing. 


L’ Effrange: 
To publith. 

I will ufe no other authority than that cxcellent 
proclamation jer out by the king in the firit year of 
his reign, and annexed before the book of Common 
Prayer. r Bacon. 

If all thould be frt ow? to the world by an angry 
whig, the confequence muft be a confinement of 
our friend for fome months more to his garret. 

Swift. 
To mark by boundaries 
or diftinétions of fpace, 

Time and place, taken thus for determinate pore 
tions of thofe infinite abyffes of fpace and duration, 
fet out, or fuppofed tobe diftinguithed, from the rett 
by known boundaries, have each a two-fold accep- 
tation. Locke, 
To adorn; to embellifh. 

An ugly woman, in a nch habit fer owt with 
jewels, nothing can become. Dryden. 
To raife; to equip. 

The Venetians pretend they could fet owt, in 
cafe of great neceffity, thirty men of wa-, a hun- 
dred pallies, and temgaleatles. slddifor. 
To fhow; to difplay ; 
to recommend. 

Barbaoffa, in his difcourfes concerning the cone 
queit of Alrick,/e? him out asa moh üt inflrument 
for fubduing the kingdom of Tunis. Brolies. 

I could fer out that beft fide of Luther, which 
our author, in the picture he has given us of him, 
has throwa into Ihade, that he might place a fup~ 
pofed deformity more in view. Atterbury, 
To thow ; to prove. 

Thofe very reafons fet out how heinous his fin 
was. aArterbury. 


62. To SET wp. To erect; to eftablilh 


newly, 

There are many excellent inftitutions of charity 
lately fee wp, and which deferve all manner of 
encouragement, particularly thole which relate to 
the careful and pious education of poor children. 

Atterbury, 


A prince's court introduces a kind of luxury, that Ow To SET up. To enable to commence 


fets every particular perfon xpox making a higher 
figure than 1s confutent with his revenue. dddi/on. 


G8 To Str ferward, To advance; to 52. To SET on or apon. This fenfe may, 


promote, 


Vor. II, 


perhaps, -be rather neutral, To attack; |604. To SET ufe 


to affault. 


anew bufinefs. 
Who could not win the miftrefs, woo’d the maid, 
Set up themfelves, aod drove a lep’rate trade. Popr, 


To build ; to erect, 
4C * 


SET 


Their ancient habitations they neslect, 
And fer up new: then, if the echo like not 
In fuch a room, they pluck down thofe. Ber Fonfin. 
Jacob took the tone that he had tor his pillow, 
and jet it xp for a pitlar. Genesis. 
Such delight hath God in men 
Obedient to his will, that he vouchfafes 
Among them to fet xp his tabernacle. Alton. 
Images were not fet up or worthipved among the 
heathens, becaufe they juppofed the gods to be like 
them. y Stilling ficet. 
Statues were fet up to all thofe who had mzde 
themfelves eminent for any noble action. Dryden. 
_1 thall thew you how to fet up a forge, and what 
fools you muft ufe. Aloxon. 
Patrons, who fneak from living worth to dead, 
Withhold the penfion, and /et up the head. Pope. 


65. To Ser up. To rafe; to exalt; to 
put in power, 
He was fkilful enough to have lived ftill, if know- 
ledge could be fer up againtt mortality. Shekipeare. 
I will tranifate’the kingdom from the houie of Saul, 
and fet up the throne of David over Ifrael. 
2 Samuel. 
Of thofe that lead thefe parties, if you could take 
off the major number, the leler would govern; 
pay, if you could take off all, they would fer up 
ene, and follow him. Suckling. 
Homer took all occafions of /erting up his own 


countrymen, the Grecians, and of undervaluing the 
Trojan chiefs. 


66, To SET ufe 
to fix. 
Whatever pra¢tical rule is generally broken, it 
cannot be fuppofed innate; it being impotfible that 
men fhould, without fhame or fear, ferenely break 
a rule which they could not but evidently know that 
God had fet up. Locke. 
67. To SET up. To place in view. 
He hath taken me by my neck, fhaken me to 
pieces, and fet me xp for his mark. Job. 
Scarecrows are fet up to keep birds from coru and 
fruit. Bacon. 
Thy father’s merit /ers thee up to view, 
And fhows thee in the fairelt point of light, 
To make thy virtues or thy faults conf{picuous. 


Addifon. 
68. To Ser wf. 


To place in repofe; to 
fix; to reft. 


Whilit we /et up our hopes here, we do not fo 
ferioutly, as we ought, confider that God has pro- 
vided another and better place for us. Hake. 


69. To Ser up. To raife by the voice. 
My right eye itches, fome good luck is near ; 
Perhaps my Amaryllis may appear ; 
UI fet up fuch a note as fhe fhall hear. Dryden. 
70. To SET up. To advance; to propofe 
to reception, 


The authors that fer wp this opinion were not 
themfeives fatished with it. Burnet, 


at. To SeT up. To raife toa fuficient 


fortune; to fet up a trade; to fer up a 
trader. 


{na foldier’s life there’s honour to be got; and 

one iucny hit fets wp a man forever, L’ Ejlrusye. 
92. This is one of the words that can 
hardly be explained otherwife than by 
various and multiplied exemplification, 
It is fcarcely to be referred to any radical 
or primiive notion ;, it very frequently 
includes the idea of a change made in 
the ftate ot the fubjeét, with fome de- 


Dryden. 
To eftablifh; to appoint; 


: 


gree of continuance in the fate fuper- | 


induced. 


To SET. V. n. 


1, TO fall below the horizon, as the fun 
at evening. 


Vhe fun was fer. Genefts. 
Whereas the fetting of the pleiades and {even 
ftars is defigned the term of autumn and the begin- 
ninj of winter, unto fome latitudes thefe fars do 
never fer. Brown. 
That fun once fer, a thoufand meaner {tars 
Give a dim ligii to violence aad wars. raster. 


SETI 


Now the latter watch of wafting night, ; 
And jetting ttars, to kindly ret invite. = Dryden, 

Not thicker billows beat the Lybian main, 
When pale Orion sess in wintry raius 


Than stand thele troups. | Dryden, 
My eyes no object met 
But diant ikies that in the ocean fet. Dryden. 


The Julian eagles here therr wings difplay, 
And there like ferting tars the Decii lay. Garth. 
2, ‘Vo be fixed hard. 

A gathering and ferring of the fpirits together to 
refit, maketh the teeth to Jet hard one againft 
anothers n ARN 

3. To be extinguifhed or darkened, as the 
fun at nicht. 


Ahijah could not fee; for his eyes were fet, by | 


reaion of his age. 
4. To fit mufick to words. 
That I might ting it, madam, to a tune, 
Give mea note: your ladythip can /¢t. 
— As little by fuch toys as may oe puflible. Sakip. 
g. To become not fluid ; to concrete. 
That fluid fubitance in a few minutes begins ‘to 
Jet, asthe tradefmen fpeak ; that isy toexchange its 
fluidity for firmnefs. Doyle. 
6. To begin a journey. 
So let him land, 
And folemnly fee him fe? on to London. Shak peare. 
On Wednefday next, Harry, thou Malt sez 
forward, 
On Thurfday we ourfelves will march. Sbak/peare. 
The king is /z£ from London, and the fcene 
Is now tranfported to Southampton. = Shak/peare, 
7- To put one’s felf into any ftate or potture 
of removal. 
The faithlefs pirate foon will fer to fea, 
And bear the royal virgin far away. 
When fers he forward ? 
—He is near at hand. Dryden. 
He, with forty of his gallies, in mof warlike 
manner appointed, fer forward with Solyman’s am- 
baffador towards Conitantinople. Analles. 


8. To catch birds with a dog that Zs them, 
that is, Hes down and points them out; 
and with a large net. 

When 1 goa-hawking or /etting, l think myfelf 
beholden to him that aflures me, that in fuch a 
field there is a covey of partridzes, Boyle. 

g. To plant, not fow. 

In gard’ning ne'er this rule forget, 
To fow dry, and fer wet. 


I Kings. 


Dryden, 


Old Proverd, 

10. Itiscommonly ufed in converfation 
for fit, which, though undoubtedly bar- 
barous, is fometimes found in authors, 

If they fet down betore’s, ’fore they remove 
Bring up your army. Soak/peare. 

11. To apply one’s felf. 

If he jers induftrioufly and fincerely to perform 
the commands of Chrift, he can have no ground ot 
doubting but it fhall prove fucce‘sful to him. 

Haminond. 


12. To SET about. To fall to; to begin. 

We find it mof hard tw convince them, that it is 
neceflary now, af this very prefent, to fer ab'ut it: 
we are thought a little too hot and hatty, when we 
prefs wicked men to leave their fins to-day, as long 
as thev have fo much time before them to do it in. 

4 Calamy. 

How prepofterous is it, never to /er abcut works 

of charity, whilit we ourfelves can fee them per- 
formed ? sducrbury. 


12. To SET ix. To become fetthed in a 
particular ftate, 

When the weather was fer in to be very bad,- I 
have taken a whole day's journey to fee a gallery 
furniihed by great matters. Addifon. 

As November /et in with keen frofts, fo they con- 
tinued through the whole of that month, without 
any other alteration than freezing with more or le 
feverity, as the winds changed- | Eiis. 

A ftorm accordingly happened the following day; 
for a fouthern monfoon began to fer in. Gusssiver. 


14. To Sev on or upon, ‘To begina march, 
journey, or enterprife, 


or lefs. 


| 


SF EIIE 


Be ’t your charge 
To fee perform'd the tenor ef our word : 
Set on. ; Shak/peave. 

He that would ferioufly fer upon the fearch of 
truth, ought to prepare his mind witha loveot it. Lockee 

The underitanding would prefently obtain the 
knowledge itis about, and then fet upen fome new 
inquiry. Lacke» 

15. To SET ox. To make an attack. 

Hence every leader to his charge ; 

For on their anfwer we will fet oz them. Saeki, 
16. To SeT out. To have beginning. 

If any invifible cafualty there be, it is queftion- 
able whether its activity only fer ovr at our nativity, 
and began not rather in the womb. Browny. 

17. To Ser out, To begin a journey, or 
courfe. 

Ac their fetring out they muft have their com- 
millon trom the king. Bacon. 

l thall put you in mind where you promifed to 
fet out, or begin your fuil itage. Hammond. 

Me thou think’ft not fiow, 
Who fince the morning-hour fer out from heav’n, 
Where God refides, and ere mid-day airiv'd 
In Eden. Miltex. 
My foul then mov'd the quicker pace ; 
Yours tirit fet out, mine reach’d her in the race. 
Dryder, 

Thele doftrines, laid down for foundations of any 
fcience, were called principles, as the beginnings 
from which we muf fet cut, and look no farthee 
backwards. Lecke. 

He that jets out upon weak legs, will not only go 
farther, but grow ttrouger too, than one who with 
frm hunbs only fits till. Locke. 

For thefe reafons l hall fer out for London to- 
morrow, Addifor. 

Look no more on man in the firft ftage ot his 
exilteace, in his /etring out for eternity. Addifon. 

The dazzling luftre to abate, 
He fet not out in all his pomp and fate, 
Clad in the mildeft lightning. Addifor. 
lf we flacken our arms, and drop our oars, we 
fhall be hurried back tothe place from whence we 
firt fer out. Addijon. 
18. To SET oute To begin the world. 

He, at his hirit fetring out, threw himfelf into 
courte Addifon. 

Eugenio fet out from the fame univerfity, and 
about the fame time, with Corufodes. Suift. 

19. To SET to. To apply himfelf to. 

1 may appeal to fome, who have made this their 
bufinefs, whether it go not againit the hair with 
them to fet zo any thing elfe.Govern. of rhe Tongue. 

20. To SET xpe To begin a trade openly. 

We have Rock enough to fer up with, Capable of 
infinite advancement, and yet no lefs capable of 
total decay. Decay cf Piety. 

A man of a clear reputation, though his bark be 
fptit, yet he faves his carzo; has fomething Jefe 
towards felting wp again, and@{o is in capacity of 
recciving benent not only from his own induftry, but 
the friendthip of others. Govern. of the Tongxe. 

This habit of writing and difcourfing was ac- 
quired during my apprenticeihip in London, and a 
long refidence there after I had fer up for myk 

wift. 
21. To SET xp. - To begin a fcheme of 
life. 


Eumenes, one of Alexander’s captains, fetting 
up for himfelf after the death of his mafter, per- 
fuaded his principal officers to lend him great tums ; 
after which they were forced to follow him for their 
own fecurity- Arbutbact, 

A fevere treatment might tempt them to /er up 
for a republick. Addifon. 

22. To SET up. To profefs publickly. 


Scow’ring the watch grows out-of-fafhion wit; 


Now we /ct xp for tilting in the pit. Dryden. 
Can Polyphemus, or Antiphates, 

Who gorge themfelves with man, 

Set up to teach humanity, and give, 

By their example, rules for us to live; Dryden. « 


Thole who have once made their court to thofe 
miftreffes without portions, the mufes, are never 
like to fer wp tor fortunes. Pope. 

It is tound by experience, that thofe men, who 
Jet up for morality without regard to religion, are 
generally but virtuous im past. i 


wifi. 


SAE’ T 


Set. part, adj. [from the verb.) Regular; 
not lax; made in confequence of fome 


formal rule. 
Rude am I in my fpeech, 
And little blefs'’d with the Jet phrafe of peace. 
Shak/peare. 
Th’ indi€&tment of the good lord Haftings 
In a fer hand fairly is iagrofs'd. Shak/peare. 
He would not perform that fervice by the hazard 
of one fet battle, but by dallying off the time. 
Knolles, 
Set fpeeches, and a formal tale, 
With none but Ratefmen and grave fools prevail, 
- Dryden. 
In ten fer battles have we driv’n hack 
Thee heathen Saxons, and regain'd our earth. 
Dryden, 
What we hearin converfation has this general 
advantage over fet difcourfes, thatin the latter we 


arc apt to attend more to the beauty and clegance of | 3 


the compolure than to the matter delivered. Regers. 

SET. 7. jJ. (from the verb, } 

1, A number of things fuited to each 
other; things. confidcred as related to 
each other; a number of things of which 
one cannot conveniently be feparated 


from the reft. 
Senfations and paffions feem to depend upon a 
particular fet of motions, Collier, 
All corpufcles of the fame fet or kind agree in 
every thing. Woodward, 
Tis not a fcr of features or complexion, 
The tinture of a Ikin, that I admire. Addifon. 
í {hall here lay together a new /er of remarks, and 
obferve the artifices of our enemies to raife fuch pre- 
judices. Addi fon. 
Homer introduced that monftrous character, to 
flow the marvellous, and paint it in a new /e? of 


They reler to thote criticks who are partial to 

fome particular fer of writers to the prejudice ot 

. others. ofe. 

Perhaps there is no man, nor /et of men, upon 

earth, whofe fentiments I entirely tollow. Matts. 

2. Any thing not fown, but put ina ftate 
of fome growth into the ground. 

"Tis rais’d by /ers or berries, like white thorn, 

and lies the fame ume in the ground. 


colours. Braone. 
He muf change his comrades ; 
In halt the ime he talks them round, | 
There muft another fer be found. Swift, | 
t 


3. The apparent fall of the fun, or other | 2 


bodies ot heaven, below the horizon, 
“The weary fun hath made a golden 7 ; 

And, by the bright track of his fiery car, 

Gives figoal of a goodly day to-morrow. Shak/peare. 
When the battle’s loft and won. 

—-That will be ere /r of fun. Shaklpeare. 
Before fer ot fun that day, I hope to reach my 

winter quarters. Atterbury to Pope. 


4. A wager at dice, 
4 That was but civil war, an equal /<r, 
Where piles with piles, and eagles cagles fight. 
Dryden. 
g. A game. 
Have I not here the beft cards for the game, 
To win this cafy match play'd for aciown ? 
And thall I now give o'er the yielded ses? SSud/p. 
When we have match’d ourrackeis to thele bulls, 
We will, in France, play afer 
Shall trike his father’s crown into the hazard. 
Shul/peare. 
Seta ceous, adj. | feta, Latins} Brittly ; 
fet with {trong hairs ; confifting of itrong 
hairs. 
The parent infect, with its RIF /cracecus tail, 
tevebrates the rib of the leaf when tender, and makes 
_ way for its egg into the very pith, Derbam, 
SE'TFOIL, n.f. [tormentilia, Latin,| An 
herb. 
Ss‘ron. a / [ feton, French, from fta, 
e latin] 


A feton is made when the fkin is taken up with a 
„> necġle, and the wound kept open by a twilk of falk 


t 


> 


Mortimer, | 


SIES 
or hair, that humours'may vent themfelves. Far- 
riers call this operation in cattle rowelling. Qaircy. 
I made a feton to give a vent tothe humour. 
VW tfeman, 
Serres. v.f. A large long feat with a 
back to it. 


Se'rter. #.f. [from fer] 
1, One who fets. 

When he was gone I cat this book away: I could 
not look upon it but with weeping eyes, 10 remem- 
bering him who was the only ferrer on to co it. 

Ajcbam. 
Shamelefs Warwick, peace ! 
Proud fetter up and puller down of kings! Sbat/p. 
He feemeth to be a setter forth of Rrange gods. 
Ads. 
2. A dog who beats the ficId, and points | 


the bird tor the fportfmen. 
. Aman who performs the office of a 


fetting dog, or finds out perfons to be 
plundered. | 

Another fet of men are the devil's ferrers, who 
continually beat their brains how to draw in iome 
innocent unguarded heir into their hellith net, Icarn- 
ing his humour, prying into his circuinitances, and 
oblerving his weak fide. South. 
SEI rerwort. xef. An herb; a fpecies 


of hellebore. 

Settinc Dog. 7. L [cane fentacchione, 
Italian; /etéimg and dog.) A dog taught 
to find game, and point it out to the 
fport{man. 

Will obliges young heirs with a ferrirg dg he 
has made himfelt, Adarfon. 

SE'TTLE. x. / [pecol, Saxon.] A feat ; 
a bench ;. fomething to fit on. 

From the bottom to the lower ferrde thal! be twa 
cubits. Exckiel. 
The man, their hearty welcome firft exprefs’d, 

A common feitle drew for either gueft, 
Inviting each his weary limbs to rett. Dryden. 

To SE'TTLE. v.a., [from the noun. } 

1. To place in any certain ftate after a 


time of flutuation or difturbance. 
1 will fetele you after your old eftates, and will 
do better unto you than at your beginnings. Exes. 
In hope to find 
Better abode, and my athicted powers 
"Lo fertle here. ; 
» To fix in any way of life. 
The father thought the time drew on 


Of settling in the world his only fon. Dryden. 
3. To fix in any place, 
Settled in his face I {ce 
Ailton, 


Sad refolution. 
4. To eltablith ; to confirm. 

Juftice fubmitted to what Abra pleas’d : 
Her will alone could /ett/e or revoke, 

And law was fix'd by what the lateit fpoke. Prior. 
çe To determine ; to affirm ; to tree from 
ambiguity. 

This exanefs will be troublefome, and therefore 
men will think they may be excufed from /etsling 
the complex idcas of mixed modes fo prétifely in 

_ their minds, Locke. 

Medals give a very great light to hiftory, in con- 

firming fuch paffages as are true in old authors, and 


Settling fuch as are told atter ditferent manners, 
Addifun. 


6. To make certain or unchangeable. | 


His banifli'd gods reftor’d to rites divine, 
And /ettled ture fucceffion in his line. Dryden. | 

This, by a /ettded habitin things wherenf we have 
frequent experience, is perjormedeso quick, that we 
take that tor the perception of our tenfation, which 
is 2n idea formed by our judgment. Locke. 

If you will not take ivme care to fertle our lan- | 
guage, and put it intoa Rate of continuance, your | 
memory thall not be preferved above an hundred 
years, tusther than by impesfet tradition, Swift. 


+. To fix; not to fuffer to continue doubt- 
ful in opinion, or defultory and wavering 
in conduct. 


SPE T 


A pamphlet that talks of avery, France, and the 
Pretender, they delise no more: it will settle the 
wavering, and confirm the doubrtul. Swift. 

2. To make cloie or compact. 

Cover ant-hills up, that the sain may ferele the 

turf before the fpring. Miertimer, 
g. To fix unalienably hy legal fan@ions. 

I have given him the parfonage uf the parih, and, 
becaule i koow his valuc, have yett/ed upon him a 
good annuity tor life. Speélater. 

10, To fix infeparably. 

Fralt your pifon by direCtingand ferr/ing it upon 
an object, the duc contemplation of whofe lovclinefs 
may curc perfectly all hurts received from mortal 
beauty. Bryle. 

1s. To affeét, fa as that the dregs or im- 
purities fink to the bottom. 

So do the winds and thunders cleanfe the air; 

So working feas ferrie and purge the wine. Dares, 
12. To compofe; to put into a fate of 


calmnefs, 

When thou art fertling thyfelf to thy devotions, 
imagine thou heareft thy Saviour ca!ling to thee, as 
he did to Martha, Why art thou fo carctul £ Dupp.z. 

To SE'TTLE, ver 
1. To fubfide; to fink to the bottom and 


repofe there. 

That country became a gained ground by the mud 
brought down by the Nilus, which fett/ed by degrees 
into a frm land. brown, 

2. To lofe motion or fermentation; to 


depofit feces at the bottom. 
Your fury then boil’d upward tn a foam ; 
Rut, fince this meflage came, you fink and fertle, 
As if cold water had been pour’d upon you. Dryden, 
A government, upon fuch occafions, is always 
thick betore 1t ferr/es. Adaijen, 


| 3. Tofix one’s felf; to eftablifh a refidence, 


The Spinetz, defcerided from the Pelefgi, fets/et 
at the mouth of the river Po. Arbutbonct. 
e To choofe a method of life; to eftablith 


a dometftick ftate. 
As people marry now, and fertle, 
Fierce love abates his ufual mettle ; 
Worldly defire:, and houfehold cares, 
Ditturb the godhead’s foft affairs. Prior, 
ç. To become fixed fo as not to change. 
The wind came about, and /estled in the wet, fo 
as we could make no way. Bacon, 


Milton. | 6. To quit an irregular and defultory ‘for a 


methodical life. 
7. To take any lafting ftate, 

According to laws eltablithed by the divine wif- 
dom, it was wrought by degrees from one form into 
another, till it ferrled at length into an habitable 
earth. Burnet. 

Chyle, before it circulates with the blood, is 
whitith = by the force of circulation it runs through 


all the intermediate colours, till it /ett/es in an 
intenfe red. Arbuthro:, 


8. To reft; to repofe. 
When time hath worn out their natural vanity, 
and taught them difcretion, their fondnefs /ctr/es on 
its proper object. Speckater. 
Warm’d in tle brain the brazen weapon lies, 
And Mades eternal /ert/e o'er his ejes. Pope. 
. To grow calm. 
Till the fury of his hignefs ferre, 
Come not before him. 


10. To make a jointure for a wife. 
He fighs with mott fuccefs that fert.cs well. Gar!i. 


11. Tocontract, 
One part being moift, and the other dry, occafions 
its fettding more invone place than anotier, which 
caules cracks and ferrliner in the wall. Ad rtirer, 


Shakfpeare, 


| SE'TTLEDNESS. 7 f. [from ferr/e.] The 


ftate of being fettled ; confirmed fate. 
What one party thought to rivet to a /els/ednefs by 

the Rrength and influence of the Scots, that the 

other rejects and contemns, King Claris. 


Se'TTLEMENT, wf. [from /ersle. |] 
4C 2 


SEY 


ta The a& of fettling; the ftate of being 
fertled. 
2. The act of giving poffeffion by legal 
fanGtion. 
My flocks, my fields, my woods, my paftures take, 
With fetslement as good as law can make. Dryden, 
3. A jointure granted to a wife, 
Strephon figh’d fo loud and ftrong, 
He blew a /ettlement along ; 
Aud bravely drove his rivals down 


With coach and fix, and houfein town. Swift. 
4. Subfidence ; dregs. 
Fullers earth left a thick /ett/ement. Mortimer. 


. A& of quitting a roving for a domeftick 
and methodical life. 
Every man living has a defiga in his head upon 
wealth, power, or /ett/ement in the world. L?’ Eftr. 
6. A colony; a place where a colony is 
eftablifhed. ' 

SE'TWAL, xe f. [valeriana, Lat.] An herb. 
j Did. 

SE'VEN. adj. [reopon, Saxon. | 
1. Four and three; one more than fix. It 


is commonly ufed in poetry as one fyl- 
lable. 
Let ev’ry man be matter of his time 
Till fever at night. Shakfpeare. 
Of every clean beat thou fhalt take to thee by 
evens. G nefis. 
Pharmis, king of the Medes, it is faid, he over- 
threw and cruelly murdered, with his fever children. 
Raleigh. 
Sev'n bullocks, yet unyok'd, for Phebus chule ; 
And for Diana sev'a unfpattcd ewes. Dryden. 
Se'VENFOLD. adj, [ Jeven and fold.) Re- 
peated feven times; having feven dou- 
bles ; increafed feven times. 
Upon this dreadful beatt with /evenf:/d head 
He fet the falfe Duetfa, for more awe and dread. 
Fairy Queen, 
The fevenfcld hield of Ajax cannot keep 
The battery trom my heart. Shak{peare. 
Not for that filly old morality, 
That as thefe links were knit, our loves fhould be, 
Mourn I, that ] thy fewex fol? chain have lott, 
Nor for the luck’s fake, but the bitter colt. Donne, 
What if the breath that kindled thofe grim fires, 
Awak’'d, thould blow them into fevenfold rage. 
Milton. 
Fair queen, 
Who fway’ft the fceptre of the Pharian ifle, 
And fev'afoid falls of difemboguing Nile. Dryden. 
Se'vENFOLD. adv. Ín the proportion of 
feven to one. ; 
Whofoever flayeth Cain, vengeance fhal] be taken 


on him fevenfold. Genefis. 
Wrath meet thy flight feu' fold. Milon. 


SE'VENNIGHT. n. /. S and xighr, | 
3. A week ; the time from one day of the 
week to the next day of the fame deno- 
mination preceding or following ; a week, 
numbered according to the practice of 
the old northern nations, as in fortnight, 
Rome was either more grateful to the beholders, 
or more noble in itfelf, than juits with the {word 

and lance, maintained tor a fevennight together. 
Sidney. 
Iago's footing here 
Anticipates our thoughts a /e’xnight's peed. Shatf. 
Shining woods, laid in adry room, within a fever 
right loft their fining. Bacon. 
2. We ufe fill the word feveanight or /e'n- 
night in computing time: as, it hap- 
pened on Monday was fevennight, that 
is, on the Monday before laf Monday ; it 
will be done un Monday /evennight, that 

is, on the Monday after next Monday. 

“This comes from one of thofe untuckered ladies, 
whom you were fotharp upon Monday was fe" nnighr. 
Addifin. 
Sz'vENSCORE. adi. [ feven and feore. | 
Seven times twenty; a hundred and forty. 


| 1, To part by violence from the reft, 


SEW 


The old countefs of Defmond, who fived till the 
was fevenfecre years old, did dentize twice or thrice ; 
cafting her old teeth, and others coming in their 
place. Bacon. 

SEVENTEEN. adj. {peoronryne, Saxon. ] 
Seven and ten ; feven added to ten. 

Se'VENTEENTH. adj. [yeap-onteoda, Sax. | 
The feventh after the tenth ; the ordinal 
of feventecn. 

In the fix hundredth year of Noah’s life, the 
fecond month, the feventcenth day, were all the 
fountains of the great decp hroken up. Genefis, 

The conqguett of Ireland was perfected by the king 
in the feventecrt year of his reign. Judge Haie. 

Se'VENTH. adj. fpeofonda, Saxon. | 
te ‘The ordinal of {even ; the firft after the 
fixth. 


The child born in the fevente month doth com- 
monly well. Bacon, 
Thy air is like the frf : 

A third is like the tormer. Filthy hags! 

Why do you few me this? A fourth ? Start, eye! 

What! will the line ttretch to the crack of dooin ? 

Another yet? A feventh ! Vilitee no more. Sbakf. 

So Pharaoh, or fome greater king than he, 

Provided for the feventh neceffity : 

Taught from above his magazines to frame; 

That famine was prevented ere itcame. Dryden. 
2. Containing one part in fever. 
Se'VENTHLY. adv. [from /eventh.| In 

the feventh place: an ordinal adverh. 

Seventhly, living bodies have senile, which plants 
have not. Bacon, 
Se'venrreTH. adj. [from feveaty.] ‘The 
tenth, feven times repeated ; the ordinal 
of feventy. 
Se'venTY. ad. [handyeorontig, Saxon. | 
Seven times ten, 
Worthy Marcius, 

Had we no quarrel elfe to Rome, but that 

Thou art thence banifh’d, we would multer all, 

From twelve to feventy. Shakfpeare. 

We call not that death immature, if a man lives 
till eventy. Taylor. 
The weight of feventy winters preft him down, 
He bent beneath-the burthen of a crown. Dryden. 

In the Hebrew, there is a particle confilting but 
of one fingle letter, of which there are reckoned up 

Jeventy leveral Gignifications. Locke. 
ToSe'ver. via. [ fevrer, French; feparo, 

Latin. | 


Forgetful queen, who fever'd that bright head, 
Which charm’d two mighty monarchs to her bed. 
Granville. 
2. To divide ; to part ; to force afunder. 
They are not fo far disjoined and fevered, but 
that they come at length to meet. Hooker. 
Our force by land 
Hath nobly held; our fever'd navy too 
Have knit again, and float. 
What thou art is mine: 
Our ftate cannot be fever, we are one, 
One feih; to lofe thee were to loie myfelf. Milton. 
3. To feparate; to fegregate; to put in 
different orders or places. 
The angels fhall fever the wicked from among 
the juft. Matthew. 
He, with his guide, the farther fields attain’d ; 
Where fever'd trom the ret the warrior fouls re- 
main’d. Dryden. 


Shatfpeare. 


4. To feparate by chymical operation. 
ç. To divide by diitin¢ctions. 
This axiom is of large extent, and would be 
fevered and refined by trial. Bacon, 


6. To disjoin ; to difumite. 
Look, love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the feverixg clouds in yonder eat, Shub/p. 
How {tiff is my vile lenfe, 
That t ftand up and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge forrows ! better I were dittradt, 
So should my thoughts be /ez'er"/ from my griefs; 
And woes, by wrong imaginations, lofe 


‘She knowledge of themlelvese Shal/peare, 


SEV 


The medical virtues ladge in fome one or other 
of its principles, and may therefore ufefully be 
fought tor in that principle /etered from the others. 
at? Boye. 
7. To keep diftin&t ; to keep apart. 

Three glorious funs, each one a perfect fun ; 

Not feparated with the racking clouds, 

But /ever’d in a pale clear thining iky. Shstfpeare. 

1 will fever Gothen, that no fwarms of flies hall 
be there. Exodus. 

To SE'VER. T. 1 
1. To make a feparation ; to make a parti- 
tion. 

The Lord fhall fever between the cattle of Ifraet 
and of Egypt. Exsdus. 

There remains fo much religion, as to know how 
to fever between the ufe and abule of things. 

Kirg Charles. 

Better from me thou fever note Mitton, 

2. To fuffer disjunction. 
Fortune, divorce 

Pomp from the bearer, ‘tis a fuff *rance panging 

As foul and body's fov' ring. Shak{peare, 
SE'VERAL. adi. | from fever. ] 

1. Different; diftinét from another. 

Divers forts of beats came from fereral parts te 
drink; and fo being refrefhed, fall to couple, and 
many umes with fevera/ kinds. Bacor, 

The conqueit of Ircland was made piece and 
piece, by /evera/- attempts, in /everal ages. Davics. 

Four fevera/ armies to the field are led, 

Which high in equal hopes tour princes head. Dry J, 
2. Divers; many. It is uled in any num- 
her not large, and more than two, ~ 

This country is large, having io at many people, 


and fever. kingdoms. Abbut. 
This elle to fevzral {pheres thou muft aleribe. 
Milton. 


We might have repaired the loffes of one cam- 
paign by the advantages of another, and, after 
Jeveral vittories gained over us, might have ‘fill 


kept the enemy from our gates. Adaon. 
3. Particular; fingle, 
Each fevera/ thip a vittory did gain, 
As Rupert or as Albemarle were there. Dryden. 


ké Difiintt ; appropriate, 
The parts and pafluges of {tate are fo many, as, to 
exprefs them fully, would require a fevera/ ireatile. 
Davies. 
Like things to like, the retto f-uenel place 
Difparted. Miltor. 
Each might his /ev’ra/ province well command, 
Would all but ftoop to what they underitaad. Pope. 
SEVERAL., 2. f. [fromthe adjective. | 
1. A ftate of feparation, or partition. This 
{ubltantive has a plural. 
More profitis quieter found 
Where paituies in /cvera/ be, 
Of one filly aker of ground 
Than champion maketh of three, 
2. Each particular finely taken. 
This by fome feverals 
Of headpiece extraordinary, lower meffes 
Perchaoce are to this bufinefs purblind. Shuk/peare. 
There was not time enough to hear 
| The feveru’s, Shalfpeare, 
‘That will appear to be a methodical fucceilive 
oblervation of thele feverals, as degrees and fteps 
| preparative the one to the other. Hammond. 
Several of them neither rofe from any confpicuous 
family, nor left any behind them. Addin. 


i 3. Any enclofed or feparate place. 

They had their /everal tor heathen nations, their 
feveral tor the people of their own nation, therr 
Jeveral tor raen, ther feveral for women, their 
Several for their prielts, and for the high preit alone 
their feveral, Elouker. 


Tufir. 


4. Enclofed ground, 

There was a nobleman that was lean of vifage, 
but immediately atrer his marriage he grew pretty 
plump and fat. One faid to him, Your losdthip 
doth contrary to other married men; for they at het 
wax lean, and you wax fat. Sir Walter Raleigh ` 
ftood by and faid, There is no beatt, that if you take 
him froin the common, and put him into the feverad, 
but wall waa fate bacon. 


SAETY 
Se'veR ALLY. adv. [from feveral.) Dif- 
an@ly ; particularly ; feparately ; apart 
from others. 

Confider angels each of them /evera/ly in him- 

fclf, aud their law is, All ye his angels praife him. 
Docker. 

Nature and fcripture, both jointly and not feve- 
rally, either of them, be fo complete, that unto 
everlatting felicity we need not the knowledge of any 
thing more than thefe two may eafily furnith our 
minds with. Aeoker. 

Th’ apoftles could not be confin'd 
To thefe or thofe, but severally defign'd 
Vheir large commitfion round the world to blow. 
Dryden. 

We ought not fo much to love likenefs as beauty, 
and to chufe from the fairelt bodies fiveral/y the 
faircit parts. Dryden. 

Others were fo very fmall and clofe together, that 
I could not keep my eye fteady on them fevera//y, 
fo as. to number them, Newton. 

SE'VERALTY. x, f. [from veral] State 
of feparation from the ref. 

The jointure or advancement of the lady was the 
third part of the principality of Wales, the dukedom 
of Cornwal, and earldom ot Cheiter, to be fet forth 
in fe veralty, Bacen. 

Having confidered the apertions in fveraltys 
according to their particular requifites, I am now 
come to the calting and contexture of the whole 
work. Wotton. 

Sr'verrance. n. /. [from fever.] Sepa- 
ration; partition. 

Thofe rivers inclofe a neck of land, in regard of 
his fruitfulnefs not unworthy of a /everance. 

Carew. 
SEVE'RE. adj. [ evere, Fr. feverus, Lat. ] 
1, Sharp; apt to punih; cenforious; apt 
to blame; hard; rigorous. 

Let your zeal, if it mutt be expreffed in anger, be 
always more fevere againit thyfelf than againft 
others. Taylor. 

Soon mov'd with touch of blame, thus Eve: 
What words have pafs'd thy lips, Adam /evere ? 

Milton. 

What made the church of Alexandria be fo fevere 
with Origen for, but holding the incenfe in his 
hands, which thofe about him caft from thence upon 
the alter? yet for this he was caft out of the church. 

Stilling feet. 
2. Rigid; auftere; morofe; harfh; not 


indulgent. 
Am I upbraided ? not enough fevere, 
Ie feems, in thy reftraint. 
In his looks ferene, 
When angry molt he feem’d, and molt Avere, 


Milton. 


What eife but favour fhone ? Milton, 
Nor blame fervere his choice, 
Warbling the Grecian woes, _ Pope. 


3. Cruel; inexorable, 
His fevere wrath fhall he tharpen for a fword. 
bifdom. 
4. Regulated by rigid rules ; ftri&. 
Truth, wifdom, fanctitude, /evere and pure, 
Severe, but in true filial freedom plac’d. Milton. 
5. Exempt from all levity of appearance; 
grave; fober; fedate. 
His grave rebuke, 
Severe in youthful beauty, added grace. Meiston. 

Your looks muft alter, as your fubject does, 

From kind to fierce, from wauton to /evere. 
Waller. 

Taught by thy practice fteadily to fteer 

From grave to gay, from lively to fevere. Pope. 
6, Not lax; not airy; clofe; ftri&ly me- 
thodical; rigidly exaét. 

Their beauty I leave it rather to the delicate wit 
of poets, than venture upon fo nice a fubjeét with 
my /everer fty le. More. 

J. Painful; affiictive. 
Theie pierciog fires are foft, as now fevere. 
Milton. 
g. Clofe; concife; not luxuriant, — 

The Latin, a moft fevere and compendious 
language, often expretf*s that in ope werd, which 
modera tongues cannot un More, Dryden. 


SEW 
Sger'ReLY. adu, (from /evere.] 
te Painfully ; afflictively. 

We have wafted our Mrength to attain ends diffe- 
rent from thofe for which we undertook the war; 
and oficn to effect others, which after a peace we 
may fevercly repent. Swift. 

2. Ferociouily ; horridly. 
More formidable Hydra tands within: 
Whofe jaws with iron teeth /evere/y grin. Dryden. 
3. Strictly ; rigoroufly. 
To be or fondly or feverc/y kind. Savage, 
Severity. 4%. fe | veritas, Latin. } 
1. Cruel treatment; fharpnefs of punifhment. 

I laugh to fee your ladythip fo fond, 

To think that you have aught but Talbot's fhadow 
Whereon to practife your fe verity, Shakipeare. 

He thall be thrown down the larpeian rock 
With rigorous hands; he hath refitted law, 

And therefore law thall fcorn him further trial 
Than the feverity ot publick power, 
Which he fo fets at nought. Shuak/peare. 

Never were fo great rebellions expiated with fo 
little blood ; as for the feveréry uled upon thofe 
taken in Kent, it was but upon a fcum of people. 

Bacon. 

There is a difference between an ecclefafticil 
cenfure and /curcrity: for under a cenfure we only 
include excommunication, fufpenfion, and an inter- 
dict ; but under an ecclefialtical feverity every other 
punifhment of the church is intended = but, accord- 
ing to fome, a cenfure and a feverity is the lame. 

F ' Ayliffe. 

z. Hardnefs ; power of diftreffing. 

Though nature hath given inledts fagacity to avoid 

the winter cold, yet its /everity finds them out. 
Hale. 
3. Strictnefs ; rigid accuracy. 

Confining myfelf to the feverity of truth, be- 
coming, I muft pafs over many ioitances of your 
military fkill. r Dryden. 

4. Rigour; aufterity ; harfhnefs ; want of 
mildnefs ; want of indulgence. 

Sevoca’tion, n. f. [ fevoco, Latin.) The 
act of calling afide. 

To Sew. for fue. ‘To follow. Spenfer. 

To SEW. v. ne [ feo, Latin.) To join any 
thing by the ule of the needle. 

A time to rent anda time to few. Eccles. 

To Sew. v. a. To join by threads drawn 


with a needle. 

No man fewetb a piece of new cloth on an old 
garment. . Mark. 
To Sew up. To enclofe in any thing fewed. 
Ifever I faid loofe-bodied gown, Jew me «p in 
the ikirts of it. Shuk/peare, 
My tranfgreffion is fealed up in a bag, aud thou 
frwef up mine iniquity. Job. 
Jo Sew.v.a. To drain a pond forthe hth. 
Ainjworth, 
Se'wer. #2. f. [efcuyer trenchant, French ; or 
affeour, old French, from afeuire, to fet 
~ downs; for thefe officers ter the dilhes 

onthe table. Newton's Milton. | 


te An officer who ferves up a feaft. 
Marthall’d fea, 
Serv'd up in hall with fewers and fenefchals : 
The {kill of artifice or office mean. Miltan, 
The cook and fewer each his talent tries, 
In various figures {cenes of difhes rife. Dryden, 
2, [from ifue, iffuer.| A pelage for water 
to.run through, now corrupted to /Zare. 
Coavel/, 
The fenmen hold that the /ewers muft be kept fo, 
as the water may not fay too loog in the {pring, ull 
the weeds and ledge be grown up. Bacon. 
Men futfer their private judgment to be drawn 
into the common /cwer or ftream of the prefent 
vogue. King Charles. 
As one who long in populous city pear, 
Where houfes thick, and fetwers annoy the air, 
Forth iffuing on a {fnmmer’s morn, to breathe 
Among the pleafant villages and farms 
Adjoin’d, from cash thing met conceives delight. 
Milon. 
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3. He that ufes a needle. 
SEX. n. /. [ fexe, French; kxur, Latin.) 
t. The property by which any animal is 
male or female. 
Thefe two great eres animate the world. Afidron. 
Under his forming hand a creature grew, 
Manlike, but different fex. 
2. Womankind, by way of emphafis, 
Unhappy fax’ whofe beauty is your {nare ; 
Expos'd to trials; made too frail to bear. Dryden, 
Shame is hard to be overcome; but if the kx once 
get the better of at, it gives them afterwards no more 
troable. Garth. 
Se’XAGENARY. adj. [ /exagenaire, French; 
fexagenarius, Latin.| Aged fixty years. 
SrxaGe'sima. e fe [Latin.] The fecond 
Sunday before Lent, 
SEXAGE'SIMAL. adj. [from fexagefimus, 
Latin. ] Sixtieth; numbered by üxties. 
SEXA'NGLED. ) adj. | trom fex and angu- 
SEXA'NGULAR. J- /us, Latin.) Having 
fix corners or angles ; hexagonal. 
The grubs from their /exangu/ar abode 
Crawl out untinith’d like the mageot's brood. 
Dryden. 
SEXa’NGULARLY. adv. [from fexangular. | 
With fix angles; hexagonally. 
SEXE'NNIAL. adj. [/ex and annus, Lat.) 
Lafting fix years; happening once in fix 
years. 
SEXTAIN, 2. f. [from /extans, fex, Latin. ] 
A Ranza of fix lines. 
SE/XTANT. 2. fe [ Jextant, French.) The 
fixth part of a circle. 
SEXTARY. 2, fe [ fextarius, Latin.] A pint 
and a half. 
Se’XTARY. ) 2. f. The fame as /acrifly. 
Se’xrry. Í Di. 
SE'XTILE. adj. [ fextilis, Latin.] In fuch a 
pofition or afpect of two planets, when at 
6o degrees dittance of two figns.from one 
one another, and is marked thus*. 


Milton. 


Harris. 
Planetary motions and afpects, 
In fextile, {quare, and trine. Miltor. 


The moon receives the dusky light we difcera 

in its fewtrle alpect from the earth’s benigaity. 
Glanville. 

Sexton. 2. f. [corrupted from facriftax. } 
An under officer of the church, whofe 
bulinefs is to dig graves. 

A ftool and cufhion for the exto.  Shakfpeare, 

Wheo any dies, then by tolling a bell, or belpeak= 
ing a grave of the /ex/oz, the fame is known to the 
fearchers correfponding with the faid fextor. 

Graunt. 

SE'XTONSHIP. 2. f. [from fexton.] The 
office of a fexton. 

They may get adilpenfation to hold the clerkthip 
and /extcn/bip of their own parith in commendam., 

} Swifta 

Sextu’ple.ady, [ /extuplus, Lat, | Sixfold ; 
fix times told. 

Man’s length, being a perpendicular from the 
vertex unto the fole of the toot, is /extuple unto his 
breadth, or a right line drawn trom the ribs of one 
fide to avother. Brown, 

To SHAB. v. n. To play mean tricks. A 
low barbarous cant word, 

SHA/BBILY. adv. [from /hably.] Meanly ; 
reproachtully ; defpicably ; paltrily. A 
cant word. : 

SHa‘BBINESS. 2. /, [from /babdy.] Mean- 
nefs; paltrinefs. 

He exchanged his gay /eabéinc/s of clothes, fit for 
a much younger man, to warm ones that would be 
decent for a much older one. Spef@atur. 

SHABBY. adj. [a word that has crept into 


conyerfation and low writing, but ought 
2 
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not to be admitted into the language.) 
Mean; paltry. 

The dean was fa habby, and look’d like a ninny, 

That the captain fuppos’d he was curate to Jerny. 
Surfs, 
Qs SHA'CKLE., v. a. [from the noun yack- 
les ; Jehaeckelen, Dutch.] To chain ; to 


fetter ; to bind. 
Itis great, 
Yodo that thing that ends all other deeds; 
Which /oackies accidents, and bolts up change. 
Shak/peare. 
You muft not /ozekle and tie him up with rules ų 
about indifferent matters. Locke. 
No trivial price 
Should fet him free, or fmall fhould be my praife 
To lead him /Laciled. Phiips. 
So the ttretch'd cord the /oackled danccr tries, 
As prong to fall as impotent to rife. Smith. 
SHa'CKLES. n. f. wanting the fingular. 
[yeacul, Sax. /chaeckels, Dutch. ] Fetters ; 


yves ; Chains for prifoners. 
‘Himielf he frees by fecret means unfeen, 
His Backles empty left, him‘lf etcaped clean. | 
Fairy Queen, 
A fervant commonly is lefs free in mind then in | 
| 
| 
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condition; hisvery will feeras to be in bonds and 

Shackles and defire ittelf under durance and cantavit re 

outo. 

The forge in fetters only is employ’d ; 

Ovr iron mines exhaufted and deftroy’d ! 
fn /oackles. Dryden. 

Suan. 2. f. [c’upea.) A kind of fith. 

SHave.x. /. (peadu, Saxon; /zhade, Dut. ] 
1, The cloud or opacity made by inter- 


ception of the light. | 
Spring no obftacle found here nor bade, 
But all fuohine. Milton, 
2. Darknefs ; obfcurity. 
The weakerlight uowillingly declin’d, 
And to prevailing adcs the murmuring world 
refign'd. d Racsmmin. 
3. Coolnefs made by interception of the 


fun. 

Antigonus, when told that the enemy“had fuch | 
vollies of arrows that hid the fun, faid, That falls 
out well; for this is hot weather, and To we hall 
fight in the Dade. Bacon. 

That high mount of God, whence light and /bade 
Shine both. Milton. 

4. An obfcure place, properly in a grove 
or clofe wood, by which the light is | 
excluded. 

Let us feek out fome defolate Zade, and there 
Weep our fad bofoms empty. Shak/peare. 

Regions of forrow, doleful hades. Alilton. 

Then to the defart takes his flight; 
Where Rill from A.de to fhade the Son of God, 
After forty days tafting, had remain'd. Milton. 
The pious prince then feeks the kade 
Which hides from fight his venerable maid. 
y Dryden. 
5- Screen cauiing an exclufion of light or 
heat ; umbrage. 
Let the arched knife, 
Well tharpen’d, now affail the fpreading [hades 
Of vegetadles, and their thirfty limbs diffever. 
Fbilips. 
In Brazilare trees, which kill thofe who fit under 
their Jhade in a few hours. Arbuthnot. 
6. Protection; fhelter. 
7 The parts of a picture not brightly 
coloured. 
"Tis ev'ry painter's art to hide from fight, 
And cant ir /bades, what feen would not delight. 

: Dryden. 

€. A colour; gradation of light. 

White, red, yellow, blue, with their feveral 
degrees or hades and mixtures, as green, come only | 
in by the eyes. Licke. 

c. The figure formed upon any furface 
correfponding to the body by which the 
lighe is intercepted ; the thadow, 

Envy will merit, as its /bede, purlue. Pops. 
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19, The foul feparated from the body ; fo | 


called, as fuppofed by the ancients to be 
perceptible to the fight, not to the touch, 
A fpitit; a ghoft ; manes. 
Yo Trachin, twiftas thought, the flitting kade 
Thro’ air his momentary journey made. Dryden. 
Ne’er to thefe chambers, where the mighty ief, 
Since theirfoundation came a nobler gueft ; 
Nor e'er was to the bow'rs of blifs convey'd 
A fairer fpirit or mote welcome /hade. 
Te SHADE. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To overfpread with opacity, 
Thou /haw'? 
The full blaze of thy beams, and through a cloud 
Thy fkirts appear. ‘ Milton, 
2, To cover from the light or heat; to 


overfpread. , 
A feraph fix wings wore to [hade 
His lineaments divine. Afilion. 
And, after thefe, came arm'’d with fpear and 
fhicld 
An hott fogreat as cover'd all the field; 
And all their foreheads, like the knights before, 
With laurels ever green was fhaded o'er. Dryden. 
I went to crop the fylvan fcenes, 
And fkade our altars with their leafy greens. 
Dryden. 
Sing, while befide the haded tomb I mourn, 
And with frefh bays her ruralfhrine adorn. Pope. 
‘To fhelter; to hide. 
Ere in our own houfe I do pade my head, 
The good patricians mutt bevifited.  Shak/peare, 
4. To protect; to cover; to fcreen, 
Leave not the faithful fide 
That gave thee being, ftill foades thee and protetts. 
Mitton. 
To mark with different gradations of 


colours. 
The portal! fhone, inimitable on earth 
By model, or by fading pencil drawn. 


Tickel. 
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Milton. 


| 6. To paint in obfcure colours. 


Sua'piness. 2. /. [from foady.| The ftate 
of being fhady; umbrageoufnefs. 

SHa'Dow. ve fa [pcadu, Saxon ; /chaduwe, 
Dutch. ] 

1, The reprefentation of a body by which 


the light is intercepted. 

Poor Tom! proud of heart, to ride over four- 
inch'd bridges, to courfe his own /Fadaw for a 
traitor. Shak /peare, 

Life’s but a walking /badzw, a poor player, 
That ftrutsand frets his hour upon the ttaze, 

And thenis heard no more. Shak/peare, 
Such a nature, 

Tickled with good fuccefs, difdains the feadow 

Which he treads on at noon. Shakfpeare. 

The body, though it moves, yet not changing 
perceivable dittance with fome other bodies, the 
thing feems to ftand fill, as in the hands of clocks, 
and foadows of fun-dials. Lecke. 

2. Opacity; darknefs; made. 
By the resolution of the fkies 
Night’s fable shudezu: trom the ocean rife. 
Denbam. 

His countrymen probably lived within the Make 

of the earthquake, aud /Ladcw of the cclipfe. 
AdLdifon. 


3. Shelter made by any thing that inter- 
cepts the light, heat, or influence of the 


alr. 
In fecret fbadcew from the funny ray, 

On afweet bed of lilies foftly laid. Fairy Queen. 
Here, father, taze the /2adecu ot this tree, 

For your good holt. Shakfpsare. 
4. Obfcure place. 

To the fecret fzacevs I retire, 
To pay my penance till my years expire, 

Dark pare of a picture. 

A fhadow is the diminution of the fir and 
fecond light. The firft light is that which procecds 
immediately from a lightencd body, as the beams of 
the fun. The fecond 1s an accidental light, fpread- 
ing itfclt into the air, or medium, proceeding from 
the other, Sb2zdcws are threelold: the firt isa 


Dryden. 
5 . 
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fingle /b2dou', and the leaft of all; and is proper tə 
the plain furfoce where it is not wholly potfefed of 
the light, The fecond is the double foudecw, and 
it is ufed when the furface begins once to forfake 
your eye, as in columns. The third ffuazte is 
made by croffing over your double fbcdcz again, 
which darkeneth bya third part. It is ufed for 
the inmolt /4adou, and fartheft from the light, asin 
gulfs, wells, and caves. Peacham. 
After great lights there mult be great fba7sies, 
Dryden, 


6. Any thing perceptible only to the fight ; 
a ghoft; a {pirit; a fpirit, or fhade. 
Hece, horrible badou: ! 
Unreal mock'ry hence ! 


7. An imperfect and faint reprefentation ; 


oppofed to fubfiarce. 

if fubftance might be call'd that badstu feem'4, 
AMitox. 
In the glorious I:ghts of heaven we perceive a 
fbadow of his divine countenance. Raleigh. 

Without the leat impulle oryAadow of fate. 
AS1Kton . 
Amongft the creatures are particular excciiencies 
fcattered, which aze tome /badows of the divine 
perfections. Tillo r. 


8. Infeparable companion. 


Shakfpeare. 


din, and her /fadcu, death, Ailton. 
Thou my fadcw 
Infeparable muft with me along. Milione 


g. Type; myftical reprefentation. 
Types and /badcws of that deftin’d feed. Jititca. 
10. Protection; thelter; favour. 
Keep me unde: the /oadew of thy wings. 
Lb) asso 
To SHa'pow. V. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To cover with opacity. 
The warlike elf much wonder’d at this tree, 
So fair and great, that /oadote'd ali the ground. 
Spenfer, 
The Affyrian was a cedar with fair branches, 
and with a//adowixg fhroud. E zekic”, 


2. Tocloud; to darken. 
Miflike me not for my complexion ; 
The [badow'd livery of the burning fun, 
‘To whom I am a reighbour, Sia'/prare. 


3. To make cool, or gently gloomy, by in- 
terception of the light or hear. 
A gentle fouth-welt wind comes creeping over 


flowery helds and /badsewed waters in the eatreme 
heat of fummer. Sidney. 


4. To conceal under cover; to hide; to 


{creen. 

Let every foldier hew him down a bough, 
And-bear ’t before him; thereby (hall we/4ad u 
The number of our holt, and make difcov'ry 
Err in report of us. Shalfpeare. 


5. To protect; to fcreen from danger ; to 


fhroud. 

God thall forgive you Ceur de Lion’s death, 
The rather, that you give his offspring life, 
Séadowing their right under your wings of war. 

Shat/peare, 


6. To mark with various gradations of 


colour, or light. 

Turnfuil is made of old !tnen rags dried, and laid 
in a fauetr of vinegar, and fet over a chahug-dith of 
coals till it boil; then wring it into a fheill, and put 
it into a little gum arabick: itis good to fbudorw 
carnations, and all yellows. Peackham, 

From a round globe of any uniform colour, the 
idca imprinted on our minds is of a flat circle, 
variouly fhadowed with different degrees of light 
coming to our cyes. L che. 

More broken fcene, made up of an infinite variety 
of inequalines and /ocdeuings, that naturally are 
from an agreeable mixture ol hills, groves, and 
vablies. Addon, 

7e To paint in obfcure colours. 

If the parts be too much diftanr, fo that there be 
void {paces which are deeply /Laucowed, then place 
in thofe voids fome fold, to make a joining of the 
parts. Dryar. 


&, To reprefent imperfectly, 
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Whereat I wak'd, and found 
Before mine cyes all real, as the dream 
Had lively /oadiw'd, Ailton, 
Aucuitus 1s /oadswed in the perfon of Æneas. 
Dryden. 

l have badawed iome part of your virtues under 

another name, Dryden, 
g. To reprefent typically. 

Many times there are three things faid to make 
up tie fubitance of a facrament; namely, the grace 
which is thereby offered, the element which Madow- 
eth or lignitieth grace, and the word which expre(icth 
what is done hy the element. Hocker. 

The thield being to defend the body from weapons, 
aptly /hadores out to us the continence of the em- 
peor, which made him proot to all the attacks of 


pleafure. Addifon. 

Sua’powarass. n. A [from adau and 
grali; gramen fyluaticum, Lat.) A kind 
of grafs. 

Sua'vowy. adj. [from adow. | 

1. Full of hade; gloomy. 


This budowy delart, untrequented woods, 


] better brook than Hourifling peopled towns. 
Shakfpeare. 


With /badowy verdure flourifh’d high, 


A (udden youth the groves enjoy. Fenton, 
2. Not brightly luminous. 
More pleafant light 
Shadowy fets off the face of things. Milton. 


3. Faintly reprefentative ; typical. 
When they fee 
Law can difcover fin, but not remove 
Save by thofe /budowy expiations weak, 
The blood of bulls and goats; they may conclude 
Some blood more precious mutt be paid for man. 
Milton, 
» Unfubftantial ; unreal, 
Milton has brought into his poems two actors of 
a fhadowy and fictitious nature, in the perfons of fin 
and death; by which he hath interwoven in his 
fable a very beautiful allegory. Addifon. 
ç». Dark ; opake. 
By command, ere yet dim night 
Her /hudowy cloud withdrawg, | am to halte 


Homeward. Milton. 
Sia'py, adj. (from fade. ] 
r. Full of fhade ; mildly gloomy. 
The wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in adief covert hid 
Tunes her nocturnal note. Milton. 


Stretch’d at cafe you fing your happy loves, 
And Amaryllis fills the /bady groves. Dryden, 


2. Secure from the glare of light, or fultri- 
nefs of heat. 


Caft it alfo that you may have rooms /Ludy for 
{ummer, and warm for winter. Bacon. 


SHa‘r. u. f. [yceare, Sax. ] 
re An arrow ; a miflive weapon. 
Vo pierce purfuing shield, 
By parents train’d, the Tartars wild are taught, 
With a/s thot out from their back-turned bow. 


Sidney, 
Who, in the fpring, from the new fun 
Already has a fever got, 
Too late begins thole /Bufis to thun 
Which Pha:bus thro’ his veins has thot. Waller. 


They are both the archer and /baft taking aim 
afar off, and then fhooting themfelves directly upon 
the defired mark. More. 

So lofty was the pile, a Parthian bow 


With vigour drawn mult fend the bafi below. 
Dryden, 


2. [ Zaft, Dutch.) A narrow, deep, per- 
pendicular pit. 
They fink a /baft or pit of fix foot in length. 
Carew, 
The Relminating damp, upon its accenfion, gives a 
erack like the report of a gun, and makes an explo- 
fion fo forcible as to kill the miners, and force bodies 
of great weight trom the bottomof the pit up through 
the ufr. Woodward, 
Suppofe a tube, or, as the miners call it, a bafi, 
were funk from the furtace of the earth to the 
center. Arbuthnot. 


Sua’ccep. ) 
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3. Any thing flraight; the fpire of a 


church. 


Praćtife to draw fmall and eafy things, as a cherry 
Peackam., 


with the leaf, the /ba/r of a tleeple. 
SHAG. 7. Jf [yrceacxa, Sax. ] 
t. Rough woolly hair. 
Full often, like a a g-hair’d crafty kern, 
Hath he converfed with the enemy 3 
And given me notice of their vilianies. SLk fpesre, 
Where is your hulband ? 
He’s a traitor. 
— Thou lyelt, thou Aug-ear’d villain! Shat/pesre 
From the /ag ot his body, the thape of his legs, 
his having httle or no tail, the flownels of his gair, 
and his climbing up of trecs, he {eems to come near 
the beur kind. Gresu. 
True Witney broad cloth, with its Aag unforn, 
Be this the horieman’s tence. Gay. 


2.°A kind of cloth. 
SHAG. 2. f. [phalacrocorax, Lat.] A fea 


bird. 
Among the firft fort we reckon /B.rgs, duck, and 
mallard. Carero. 


adj. [from jhag. j 


te Rugged; rough; hairy. 
They change their hue, with haggard eyes they 
titare, 

Lean are their looks, and /ugged is their hair. 

Dryden, 
A lion’s hide he wears ; 
About his floulders hangs the Øagg y ikin, 
The teeth and gaping jaws feverely grin. Dryden. 
From the trofty north 

The early valiant Swede draws forth his wings, 

In battailous array, while Volga’s ftream 

Sends oppofite, in /haggz y armour clad, 

Her borderers, on mutual fluughter bent. 
ed. 

They pluck’d the feated hills with all theirload, 
Rocks, waters, woods; and by the agg y tops 
Uplifting, bore them in their hands. Milton. 

There, where very defolation dwells, 

By grots and caverns /hagg'd with horrid thades, 
She may pals on with unblench’d majeity, 
Be it not done in pride. 

‘Through Eden went a river large, 
Nor chang’d his courfe, but through the agg y 

hill 
Pafs’d underneath ingulph’d. 

How would the old king fmile 
To fee yeu weigh the paws when tipt with gold, 
And throw the Dugg y fpoils about your fhoulders. 
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Ye rugged rocks! which holy knees have worn ; 

Ye grots and caverns /bugg'd with horrid thorn ! 


Pope, 


Philips. 


Milton. 


Milton, 


SHA'GREEN, 2e f. [chagrin, Fr.) The ikin 


of a kind of fifh, or fkin made rough in 
imitation of it. 


To SHa'GREEN. v. @. [chagriuer, Fr.| To 


irritate; to provoke, Both fhould be 


written chagrin. 
To SHAIL., vem, To walk fidewife. A tow 


word. 
Child, you muft walk ftraight, without fkicwing 
and fhailing to every itep you fet. L'Efirange. 
To SHAKE. v. a, preterit /ook y part, paf. 
feoaken, or foook, [yceacan, Sax. /ecken, 
Dutch. | 
1. To put into a vibrating motion; to 
move with quick returns backward and 


forward; to agitate. 
Who honours not his father, 
Henry the Fifth, that made all France to quake, 
Shake he his weapon at us, and pafs by. 
Shak{peare. 
T will Aake mine hand upon them, and they hall 
be a fpail to their fervants. Zechariah, 
1 fback my lap, and faid, fo God /bake out every 
man from his houfe; even thus be he Auken out 
and emptied. Nebemiad. 
The (tars fell unto the earth, even as a fiz-tree 
calteth her untimely #38 when the is buken of a 
mighky wind, Revelitions, 
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He ut che fared honours of his heads 
With terror trembled heav'n's fubliding hull. 
And froin his paken curls ambroutial dews d:ttile 
Dryiders 
She fir her hufbind on the paop efpies, 
Shaking his hand at diftance on the main ; 


She took the fign, and Zook her hand again. 
Dryden. 


2. To make to totter or tremble. 


The rapid wheels fate heav'n's bafis. J7i/o%. 
Let France acknowledge that her eken throne 
Was once fupported, fir, by you alone. Aefeammin, 
o To throw down by a violent motion. 
Macberh is ripe for baking, avd the powers above 
Puton their initruments. Shalfpcart. 
The tyrannous breathing of the north 
Shaker all her buds troin blowing. 
When ye depart, fake otf the dutt ot 


Spatypeare. 
your Mer, 
Adaltthew. 

He looked at his book, and, holding out hii 
right lcg, put itintofuch a quivering motion, thae L 
thought he would have /Aszkecf it ott. Latro 


4. To throw away; to drive off. 


"Tis our tirit intent 
To Jhake all cares and bufinefs trom our age, 
Conferring them on younger flscogths, whillt we 
Unburthen’d craw! towards death. Shakipearte 


şe To weaken; to put in danger, 


When his doctrines grew too {trong to be flock by 


his encmies, they perfécuted his reputation. 
Atterlury. 


6. To drive from refolution ; to deprefs ; 


to make afraid, 
A fly and conftant knave, not to be foak'd. 
Shabf[perree 
This refpite ook 
The bofom of my confcience. Sbuk/pesrte 
Be not foon /bakex in mind, or troubled, as thaé 


the day of Chrilt is at hand. 2 Theffaicnianse 
Not my firm faith 
Ailton. 


Can by his fraud be baken or feduc’d. 


7. To SHAKE hands, ‘This phrafe, from the 


action ufed among friends at meeting and 
parting, fometimes fignifies to joie with, 


but commonly to zake kave of. 
With the flave 

He ne'er /bock bandi, nor bid farewel to him, 
Till he unfeam’d him from the nave to th’ chops. 
Shat/peares 
Nor can it be fafe to a king to tarry among their 
who are Daking bands with their allegiance, under 

pretence of laying falter hold of their religion. 
ving Charles. 


§. JoSuake ofe To rid himfelf; to free 


from; todiveft of. 
Be pleas’d that I uke off thefe names you give 
me: 
Antonio never yet was thief or pirate, SAal/peare, 
Ifl could /L.rke off but one leven years 
From thelc old arms and legs, 
I'd with thee every foot. 
Say, facred bard ! what could beltow 
Courage on thee, to foar fo high ? 
Tell me, brave friend! what help'd thee fo 
To ake off all mortality ? Miler, 
Him Í referved to be anfwered by himfelf, alter I 
had /huken off the leflerand more barking creatur s. 
Stilling flect. 
Can I want courage tor fo brave a deed ? 
lve /Dcok it off: my foul is free from fear. Dryden: 
Here we are tree fram the formalities of cutom 
and relpe&t : we may uke off the hauglity imperti- 
nent. Cassiere 


Ay hak/pedree 


How does thy beauty {mooth 
The face of war, and make even horrour {mile ! 
At fight of thee my heart /Lakes of its forrows. 
AdL fan. 


To SHAKE. Va H. 
Ie To be agitated witha vibratory motione 


Darts are counted as ttubble: he laugheth at the 


Jbaking of a fpear. es. 
2. To totter. 
Under his burning wheels 
The Rtedfaft empyrean ovk throughout, 
All but the throne itfeif of God. VWiltor. 


3. To tremble; to be unable to kecp the 


SHA 


Thy fizht, which thould 


Make our eyes flow with joy, hearts dance with 


comforts, 
Conftrains them weep, and ake with fear and 
forrow. Shukfpeare. 

What faid the wench, when he rofe up again ? 
—Trembled and fbook; tor why, he ftamp’d, 

As if the vicar meantto¢ozenhim. = Shak/peare. 

A soaking through their limbs they find, 

Like leaves faluted by the wind. Waller. 

To be in terrour; to be deprived of 
firmnefs. 

He, fhort of fuccours, and in deep defpair, 
Shock at the difmal profpect of the war. = Dryden. 

SHAKE. 2. f. [from the verb. } 
1, Concuffion fuffered. 
If that thy fame with ev’ry toy be pos'd, 
*Tis a thin web, which poifonous fancies make ; 
But the great foldier’s nonour was compos’d 
Of thicker Ruff which could endure a /Aake : 
Wifdom picks friends; civility plays the reft, 
A toy, thunn’dcleanly. paffeth with thee bett. 
Herbert. 
2. Impulfe; moving power. 

a ‘Lhe freeholder is the bafis of all other titles: this 
js the fubitantial (tock, without which they are no 
more than bloifoms, that would fall away with every 
Jhake of wind. Addifon 

3. Vibratory motion. 

Several of nis countrymen probably lived within 
the /bake of the earthquake, and the thadow of the 
eclipfe, which are recorded by this author. 

4 Adifun. 
4. Motion given and received. 
Our falutations were very hearty on both fides, 
confifting of many kind akes of the hand. 
siddifon, 
Sualker. x. /, [from bake.) The perfon 
or thing that fhakes, 

Go, then, the guilty at thy will chaftife, 

He faid; the /Laker of the earth replies. Pope. 
SHALE. 2. / (corrupted, I think, for fell. | 
A hufk; the cafe of feeds in filiquous 
lants. 
Behold yon peor and ftarved band, 

And your fair hew Mhali fuck away their fouls, 

Leaving them but the /ba/es and hufks of men. 
Shak/peare. 
SHALL, ve defeftive. [yceal, Sax. is origi- 
nally I owe, or I ought. In Chaucer, rhe 
faithe I fhall to God, means the faith I 
owe fo God: thence it became a fign of 
the future tenfe. The French ufe devoir, 
dois, doit, in the fame manner, with a 
kind of future fignification; and the 
Swedes have /ea//, and the Iflanders al, 
in the fame fenfe. Ithas no tenfes but 

Jhal future, and ould imperfect. 

“The explanation of ball, which 
foreigners and provincials confound with 
avill, is not eafy; and the difficulty is 
increafed by the poets, who fometimes 
give to /Aall an emphatical fenfe of will: 
but I mall endeavour, crafa Minerva, to 
fhow the meaning of Aall in the future 
tenfe. | 


ye I SHALL lve. It will fo be that I muk 
love; Iam refolved to love. 


2. SHALL / Jove ? Will it be permitted me 
to love? Will you permit me to love? 
Will it be that I muf love ? 


3. Thou SHALT we. I command thee to 
love ; it fs permitted thee to love; [in 
poetry or folemn diction] it will be chat 
thou muft love. 

4. SHALT thou love? Willit he that thou 
muft love? Will it be permitted to thee 
to love ? 


5. He Suave love. It will be shat he 


SHA 


muft love; it is commanded him that he 
love. 
It is a mind, that all remain. 
Shall remain ! 
Hear you this triton of the minnows ? Mark you 
His abfalute hall 2 Shak/peare- 
See Romulus the great : 
This prince 4 prieftefs ot your blood Pall bear ; 
And, like his fire, in arms he all appear. 
Dryden. 
That he /ba// receive no benefit from Chrift, is 
the affirmation whereon all his defpair is founded ; 
and the one way of removing this difmal apprehen- 
fion, is toconvince him that Chrift’s death, and the 
benefits thereof, either do, or, if he perform the 
condition required of him, /La// certainly belong to 
him. Hammond, 


6. SHALL he love? Is it permitted him to 
love ? fin folemn language] Will it be 
that he mutt love ? 

7. The plural perfons follow the fignifica- 
tion of the fingulars, 


SuHarLoo'n. v.f- A flight woollen fluff. 
In blue Balloon thall Hannibal be clad, 
And Scipio trail an lri purple plaid. Swift. 


SHA'LLOP., zef. (chaloupe, Fr.) A finall 
boat. 

You were refolved, after vour arrival into Oroo- 
noque, to pafs to the mine; and, to that end, you 
defired to have fir John Fearne’s fhallop: ldo nct 
allow of that couile, becaufe ye cannot land fo 
fecretly but that fome Indians on the river fide may 
difcover you, who giving knowledge of your paifage 
to the Spaniards, you may be cut off before you can 
recover your boat. Raleigh, 

Our hero fet 
In a fmall f2a//p, fortune in his debt. Waller. 


SHa‘LLow. adj. [This word is probably 
compounded of /Zeal and low. | 

1. Not deep; having the bottom at no 
reat diftance from the furface or edge. 

I had been drowned, but that the hore was thelvy 

and Jballuw ; a death that l abhor. Shak/peare, 

That inundation, though it were hallow, had a 

long continuance, whereby they of the vale, that were 

not drowned, perifhed for want of food. Bacon. 

The like opinion he held of Meotis Palus, that 

by the Hoods of Tanais, aud earth brought down 

thereby, it grew obfervably /ba/lower in his days, 
and would in-procefs of time become a firm land. 

Brown, 


I am made a hallow forded ftream, 
Seen to the bottom : all my clearnefs fcorn’d, 
And all my faults expos’d. Dryden. 
Shallow brooks, that flow'd fo clear, 
The bottom did the top appear. Diyden 
In shallow furrows vines fecurely grow. 
Dryden. 
2. Not intellectually deep; not profound ; 
not very knowing or wife; empty ; 
trifling ; futile; filly. 
I'll hew my mind, 
According to my hallow timple fkill. Shak/peare. 
This is a very /hallow monfter ; 
Afraid of him? A very /bal//2w montter, 
‘Nhe man i’ th’ moon! A moft poor credulous 
monfter. Shatfpeare. 

The king was neither fo foa/lotw nor fo ill ad- 
vertifed as not to perceive the intention of the 
French king, for the invefting himfelf of Britaigne. 

Bacon, 

Uncertain and unfettled he remains, 

Deep vers’d in books, and allow in himfelf. 
Miston, 

One would no more wonder to fee the moit /b./- 
Jou nation of Eurnpe the moh vain, than to find 
the moft empty fellows in every nation more con- 
ceited than the rett. Addifon. 

| 3. Not deep of found. 

If a virginal were made with a double concave, 
the one all the length of the virginal, and the other 
at the end of the {trings, asthe harp hath, it mult 
make the found perfecter, and not to allor and 
jarring. Bacon. 


Sua’LLow, a.f, [from the adjedtive.] A 


SHA 
fhelf ; afand; a flat; a fhoal; a place 


where the water is not deep. 
I fhould not fee the fandy hour-glafs run, 
But] thould think of /balfow's and of flats q 
And fee my wealthy Andrew dock'd in fand, 
Veiling her high top Jowerthan her ribs, 
To kifs her burial. Shak/peare. 
A {wift ream is not hearg in the channel, but 
upon fhallozws of gravel. Bacon. 
Having but newly left thofe grammatick flats and 
foallsws, where they Ruck unreafonably, to learn a 
few words with lamentable conftruction, and now 
on the fudden tranfported, to be toft with their vn- 
ballatted wits in fathomlefs and unquiet decps of cone 
troverly, they do grow into hatred of learning. 
Milton. 
You that fo oft have founded 
And fathom’d ail his thoughts, that know the 


deeps 
And /lallows of his heart, Mould need no in- 
ttroments 
To advance your ends. Denham, 
He founds and fathoms him, to find 
The hallows of his foul. Dryden, 


The wary Dutch 
Behind theirtreach'rous /paliows now withdraw, 
And there lay {nares to catch the Brinth hott. Dry, 

Three more fierce Purus in his angry mood 
Dafh’d on the fra/ivews of the moving fand, 

And in mid ocean left them moor’d a-land, Dry. 

In arms of the fea, and among iflands, there is 
no great depth, and fome places are plain /hallows. 

Burnet. 

Their fpawn being lighter than the water, there 
it would not fink to the bottom, but be buoyed up 
by it, and carried away to the allows. Ray. 

With the ufe of diligence, and prudent conduct, 
he may decline both rocks and fhadievs. Norrise 

The fea could not be much narrower than it iss 
without a great lofs to the world; and muft we 
now have an ocean of mere flats and /Fallows, to the 
utter ruin of navigation ? Bentley. 

SHA'LLOWBRAINED. adj. [ foallow and 
brain.) Foolifh; tutile ; trifling ; 
empty. 

It cannot but be matter of juft indignation to all 
good men, to fee a company of lewd /balluwe 
brained huffs making athei!m, and contempt of ree 
ligion, the fole badge of wit. South. 

SHa'LLOWLY. adv. [from allow. | 
1, With no great depth, 

The load lieth open on the grafs, or but /ha/- 

lowly covered. _ Carew. 
2. Simply ; foolifhly. 
Mott /rallowly did youthefe arms commence, 
Fondly brought here, and foolithly fent hence. 
Shak/peares 
SHa'LLowNess. x, f. [from hallow. | 
1. Want of depth. 
2. Want of thought; want of underftand. 
ing; futility ; fillinefs ; emptinefs, 

By it do all things live their meafur’d hours 
We cannot afk the thing which is not there, 
Blaming the /hallcwae/s of our requet. Herderr, 

I cannot wonder enough at the fhalfowne/s and 
impertinent zeal of the vulgar fort in Druina, who 
were catzied away with fuch an ignorant devotion 
for his fucceffes, when it little concerned their relic 
gion or fecurity. Howel. 

SHALM. u. f. [German,] A kind of mu- 
fical pipe. 

Every captain wascommanded to have his foldiers 
in readinefs to fet forward upon the fign given, 
which was by the found of a fbalm or hoboy. 


Knolles, 
SHart. Second perfon of bal), 


To SHAM. v. u, [/bommi, Welfh, to 
cheat. | 

1, To trick; to cheat; to fool with a 
fraud ; to delude with falfe pretences. 
A low word. 

Men tender in point of honour, and yet with 
little regard to tuth, are fooner wrought upon by 
fhame than by confcience, when they fnd them- 
felyes fooled and joartmed into a conviction. 


Li Fflrange. 


SH A 
Then all your wits that fcar and harts 
Down from Dan Quixote to Tom Tram, 
From whom I jeits and puns purloiay 
And flily put thena off for mine, 
Fond to be thought a country wit. 
z, To obtrude by fraud or folly. 
We muft have acare that we do not, for want of 
laying things and things together, //am fallacies npon 
the world for current realon. L'Eftrange. 
Suam. v. f. [from the verb,] Fraud; 
trick; delufion; falfe pretence ; impof- 
ture. A low word. 
No Jhan (o grofs but it will pafs upon a weak 
man, that is pragmatical and inquifitive. 
L’ Eftrange. 
It goes a great way when natural curiofity and 
vulgar prejudice Mall be aflitled with the ams of 
altrological judgments. L' Efirange. 
He that firt brought the Fam, wheedle, or ban- 
ter in ufe, put together, as he thought fit, thofe ideas 
he made it ttand for, Locke. 
That in the facred temple needs would try 
Without a firc, th’ unheated gums to fry, 
Believe who will the folemn fbum, not lL. Addijon. 


Prior. 


SuHamM. adj. Falfe ; counterfeit ; fictitious ; | 


pretended. 
Never join the fray, 
Where the foam quarrel interrupts the way. 


GHA'MBLES. 2. /. [of uncertain etymo- 
logy ; /cannaglia, Italian. | 
a. The place where butchers kill or fell 


their meat; a butchery. 

Far be the thoughts of this from Henry’s heart, 
To make a fhamdies of the parliament-houfe. 

Shak/peare, 

I hope my noble Jord efteems me honett. 
—Oh, ay, as fummer flies are in the fhamb/es, 
That quicken ev’n with blowing- Shakfpeare. 

He warned a flock of theep, that were driving to 
the /hamdles, of their danger; and, upon uttering 
fome founds, they all fied. Arbuthnot, 


Ga Ne 
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God deliver the world from fuch guides, who are | SHANMEFA'CEDNESS, v. /. [from ame- 


the ame of religion. Scuth. 
This jet was fir of th’ other houfe’s making, 

And, tive times tried, has never fail'd of taking: 

For *twerc a bame a puet ould be kill’d, 

Under the fhelter of fo broad a hield. Dryden. 
QO fame to manhood ! fhallone daring boy 


The fcheme of all our happinefs defiroy ? P:pe. 
3. Reproach; infliction of fame. 
A foul /bame is upon the thief. = Ecclefiafficus. 


Applaufe 
Turn’d to exploding hils, triumph to Lame, 
Cag on themfelves from their own mouths. 
Milton, 


To SHAME. v. a. [from the noun. } 
t. To make afhamed ; to fill with fhame, 


To tell thec of whom deriv’d, 

Were fhame enough to hame thee, wert thou not 
fhamclefs. Shak/peare. 
If thou haft power to raife him, bring him hither, 

And I’ve power to pame him hence : 
Oh, while you live, tell truth and ume the devil. 
í Sbakfpeare. 

Hyperbolus by fuffering did traduce 

The oftracitm, and fham'd it out of ufe. 


Cleaveland. 
Defpoil’d 
Of all our good, /bam'd, naked, miferable. 
Mitton. 


What hurt can there be in all the flanders and 
difgraces of this world, if they are but the arts and 
methods of providence, to /2ame us into the glories 
of the next? South, 

Were there but one righteous man in the world, 
he would hold up his head with confidence and 
honour; he would bame the world, and not the 
world him. South. 

He, in a loathfome dungeon doom’d to lie, 

In bonds retain’d his birthright liberty, 
And /bam‘d oppreffion, till it fet him free. 
Dryden, 

The coward bore the man immortal fpite, 

Who /bam'd him out of madnefs into flight. 
Dryden, 


faced.) Modefty ; bafhfulnefs ; timi- 


dity. 

Dorus, having had all the while a free beholding 
of the fair Pamela, could well have defended the 
affault he gave unto her face with bringing a fair 
ttain of J/haricfucedtnefs into it. Sidney. 

She is the tountain of your modefty ; 

You thamefac'd are, but Lamcfac'dnc/s itfelf is fhe. 
Fairy Queen. 

None but fools, aut of frumefacedefs, hide their 

ulcers, which, if shown, might be healed. Dryden, 


SHa’MEFUL. adj, [ foame and full. | 
1, Difgraceful; ignominious; infamous ; 


reproachful. 
‘This all through that great prince’s pride did fall, 
And came to /rameful end. Fairy Queen. 
For this he thall live hated, be blafphem'd, 
Seiz'd on my force, sudg’d, and to death condemn'd, 
A Shameful and accurtt ! Milten. 
His naval preparations were not more furprifing 
than his quick and /Lameful retreat ; for he returned 
to Carthage with only one fhip, having fed without 
ftiking one troke. dı butbnot. 
The knave of diamonds tries his wily arts, 
And wins, O JLameful chance! the queen of hearts. 
Pope. 


2. Full of indignity or indecency ; raifmg 


fhame in another. 
Phebus flying fo mot Bameful fight, 
His blufhing fece in foggy cloud implies, 
And hides for jhame. Fairy Queen. 


SHa'MEFULLY. adv, [from frameful, | 
1. Difgracefully ; ignominioufly ; infa- 


moufly ; reproachfully. 
But I his holy feccret 
Prefumptuoufly haye publifh’d, impioufly, 
Weakly at leaft, and framefully. Milton, 
Would the Aumefully tailin the laft a& in this 
contrivance of the nature of man ? More. 
Thofe who are ready enough to confefs him, both 


in judgment and profeifion, are, for the moft part, 

very prone to deny him /hamefully in their doings. 

South. 

2. With indignity; with indecency; fo as 
ought to caufe fhame. 

None but that faw, quoth he, would ween for 


2, Itis here improperly ufed. 

When the perfon is made the jeit of the mob, or 
his back the /bamédies of the executioner, there is no 
more conviction in the one than in the other. 

Warts. 


SHA'MBLING. adj. [See ScamBLinc.] 


Who /bames a {cribbler, breaks a cobweb through; 
He fpins the flight felf-pleafing thread anew. Pope. 
2. To difgrace. 
Certes, fir knight, ye been too much to blame, 
Thus for to blot the honour of the dead, 


Moving awkwardly and irregularly. A 
low bad word. 
By that fhambling in his walk, it fhould be my 
rich banker, Gomez, whom | knew at Barcelona. 
Dryden. 
So when nurfe Nokes to act young Ammon tries, 
With fhambling legs, long chin, and foolith eyes, 
With dangling hands he ftrokes the imperial robe, 
And with a cuckold’s air commands the globe. 
Smith. 
SHAME. 2. f. [pceam, Sax. /chaemie, 
Dutch.] 
1. The paifion felt when reputation is fup- 
pofed to be loft; the paftion exprefied 
fometimes by bluthes. 
Lamenting forrow did in darknefs lie, 
And fbame his ugly face did hide from living eye. 


And with foul cowardice his carcafs Pame. 
Fairy Queen, 


To SHAME, vu.» To be ahamed. 


Great (hame it is, thing fo divine in view, 

Made for to be the world’s moft ornament, 
To make the bait her gazers to embrew ; 

Good /bantcs to be toill an inttrument. Spenfer. 
Shan’ f? thou not, knowing whence thou art ex- 

traught, 
To let thy tongue detect thy bafe-born heart? 
Shbakfpeare. 

To the trunk of it authors give fuch a magnitude, 

as | /bame to repeat. Raleigh. 
Ciuel Aulter thither hied him ; 

And, with the ruth of one rude blaft, 

Sham'd not fpitefully to watte 

All his leaves, fo freilh, fo {weet, 

And lay them trembling at his teete Crafbaw. 


truth, 
How /hamefuily that maid he did torment, 
Fairy Queen. 


SHAMELESS., adj. [from Jame.) Want- 


ing hame; wanting modefty ; impudent; 
frontlefs ; immodeit ; audacious. 
To tell thee whence thou cam'ft, of whom 


deriv'd, 
Were fhame enough to Mame thee, wert thou not 
Sramelefs. Shak/peare. 


Beyond imagination is the wrong 
That the this day hath 2ame/s;s thrown on me. 
Shak/peare. 
The fhamelefs denial hereof by fome of their 
friends, and the more /hame/e/s jultification by fome 
of their flatterers, makes it needful to exemplify, 
which [ had rather forbear. Raleigh. 
God deliver the world from fuch huckiters of 


SHA'MEFACED. adj, [ fhame and face. | 
Modeft ; bafhful; eafily put out of coun- 


tenance. 

Philoclea, who blufhing, and withal fmiling, mak- 
ing thameiacednels pleafing, and pleafure Dame- 
Saccd, tenderly moved her feet, unwonted to feel 

| the naked ground. Sidney. 


Spenfer. 
Peace, peace, for /hame, if not for charity. 
—Urge neither charity nor /bame to me: 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 
And thamefully my hopes by you are butcher'd s 
My charity is outrage, lite my /hame ; 
And in my fame iiil lives my foriow’s raze. 


fouls, the very hame ot religion, and the /amelc/s 
fubverters of morality. South. 

Such /humels/s bards we have; and yet ‘tis true, 
‘There are as mad, abandon’d criticks too. Pope. 


SHAMELESSLY. adv. [from jshamele}s. | 
Impudently ; audacioufly ; without 


Sbakipeare. Coulcience is a bluthing fhamefac’d fpirit, that Mame, 
Hide, for Same, mutinies in a man's bolom : at hils one tull of ob- The king, to-day, as one of the vain fellows 
Romans, your grandfires images, ftacles. I Shalfpeare. Joamele/siy uncovereth ymielf, ara. 
"That bluth at their degenerate prozeny. Dryden. A man may be /hamefuced, anda woman modeit, Pranic iandedesbe Joanielefaly VIBReCLNACA Chars 


to the degree of fcandalous. Ll.’ Eftrange. 

Your fhamefac’d virtue fhunn’d the peuple's pritte, 
And (enate’s honours. Dryden. 

From this time we may date that remarkable 
turn in the behaviour of our falhionable Englifimen, 
that makes them /bamefaced in the exerciic of thole 
duties which they were fent into the world to per- 
forn. Addifon, 


SHAMEFA/CEDLY. adv. [from /hame- 


| Jfaced.\ Modeftly ; bafhfully. 


In the fchools men are allowed, without /Pame, 
to deny the agreement of ideas; or out of the 
{chools, from thence have learned, without Dume, 
to deny the connection ot ideas. Locke. | 

2. The caufe or reafon of fhame ; dil- 
grace ; ignominy. 

‘Lhe more pame for him that he fends it me; 
For I have heard him fay, a thoufand times, 

His Julia gave it him at hisdepasturc. Shak peare. 
VoL. Il. 


not this licentioufnefs. Eales 


SHa’MELESSNESS. x. f. [from fbamele/s.} 
Impudence ; want of fame; imino- 
delly. 

Being mot impudent in her heart, the could, 


when Ihe would, teach her checks blufhing, and 
make fhamcfacednefs the cloak of /bamel f] nfs. 


Sid ney. 
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He that bluthes not at hiscrime, hut adds art. 
JeJuefs to his thame, hath nothing lett to reftore him 
to virtue. Tayler. 

SHa'MMER. 2. f. [from Jan.) A cheat; 
an `mnoftor A low word. 

Sua'mMors. 2 /. (chamait, Fre] See Caa- 
mors. A kind of wild goat. 

Pil bring thee 
To cluft’ring filberds, and fometimes 1’l! get thee 
Young /bamais from the rocks. Shabfpearc. 

SHA'MROCK. a / The Irifh name for 
three leaved grafs. 

If they found a plot of watercrefles, or Jbamrceks, 
there they flocked as to a feaft for the ume. 

Spenyer. 

SHANK. 7 J. [yceanca, Sax, /chenckel, 
Durch. | 

1. The middle joint of the leg; that part 
which reaches from the ankle to the 
knee. 

Efifoons her white ftraight legs were altered 
To crooked crawling anb, of marrow emptied ; 
And her fair tace to foul and loathtome hue, 

And her fine corps to a bag of venom grew. 
Spenfer. 
The fixth age thifts 
Into the lean and flipper’d pantaloon, 
With fpectacles on nofe, and pouch on fide ; 
Flis youthful hofe, well fav'd, a world too wide 
For bis hrunk fFanks. Shaljprare. 

A Stag lays, if thefe pitiful Barts of mine were 
but an!werable to this branching head, 1 can’t but 
think how 1 fhould dety all my enemies. 

L' Effrange. 

2. The hone of the leg. 

Shut me nightly in a charnel-houfe, 
O'er cover’d quite with dead men’s rattling bones, 
With reeky kanks, and yellow chaplefs fxulls. 
Shukipeare. 

3. The long part of any infrument. 

The /2ank of a key, or fome fuch tong hole, the 
punch cannot ftrike, becaufe the þan? is not forged 
with fubltance fufficient. Moxon. 

4. [Sryenia, Lat.) An herb. 

SHA'NKED. adj. | from /bank, | 
fhank. 

Sua'nxer. 2. f. (chancre, Fr.) A vene- 

real excrefcence, 

Jo SHAPE. v. a. pret. raped ; part. pal 
faaped and kapen. [yevppa, Sax. /crep- 
gen, Dutch. ] 

1. To form; to mould with refpe& to ex- 
ternal dimenfions. 

I, that am not /bap’d for {portive tricks, 

Nor made to court an am’rous louking-glals 5 

1, that am rudely fiampt, and want love's majefty, 

Yo (trut before a warton amoling nymph. 
Shikfoveare. 

Thofe nature hath shaped witha great head, nar- 
row brea, and thoulders {ticking out, leem much 
inclined to a confumefion. ELurvsy. 

Mature the virgin was, of Egypt's race ; 

Grace /eap'a her limbs, and beauty deck’d hor face. 
" Prior. 

2. To mould; to caft; to regulate; to 
adjutt. 

Drag the villain hither by the hair, 

Nor age nor houour hall kape privilege. 
Sbakfpeare. 

Nir. Candith, when without hope, and ready to 
Pape his courfe by the eat homewards, met a thip 
which came from the Philippines. Kaleigd, 

To the ftream, when neither friends, ner force, 
Nor fpeed,- nor art avail, he foapes his courie. 

Denbam. 

Charm’d by their eyes, their manners J acquire, 
And jeape my toolifhnefs to their detire. Pricr. 

2. To image; to conceive. 

~ Lovers and madmen have their (eething brains, 
Such (raging fantafies that apprehend 
More ghan cool teafon ever compichends, 


Having a 


Sbak/peare. 
It is my naturc’s plague 
To (py into abufe, and olt my jealoufy s 
Nbefee faults that are not. Shakjreares 


SH A 


$ SHA 


When fancy hath formed and Maped the per- | 2, A fort of fih. 


fetet ideas of bleiTednels, our own more happy ex- | Sita'eD BORN. 


periences of greater mult difabufe us. 
. Tomake; to create. Obfolete. 


l was hapen in iniquity, and in fin did my 
mother coaceive me. Pfatins. 


Boyle. 


SHAPE. x. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Form; external appearance. 


He beat me grievoully in the faape of a woman; 
for in the kapı of a man, malter Brook, 1 fear not 
Goiiah with a weaver’s beam. Shak peare. 

The bapes of the locutts were like unto horfes ! 
prepared for battle. Revelations. ; 

The other /hape, 
If foape it may be call’d that /bape had none 
Diftivguifhable in member, joint, or limb. 
Milton. 

In vegetables 2nd animals the ajy we molt ñz 

on, and are moft led by. A 


ICA. 
2. Make of the trunk of the body. 
Tirita charming ape enflav'd me, 
An eye then gave the fatal ttroke ; 
Till by her wit Corinna fav’d me, 
And ail my former letters broke. Aldifaa. 


Fathers and mothers, friends and relations, leem | 
to have no other with towards the little girl, but that | 


fhe may have a fair fkin, a fine Jape, drefs well, 


and dance to admiration, Law. 
3. Being, as moulded into form. 
Betore the gates there tat 
Oneither fide a forinidable Pape. Milton. 
4. ldea ; pattern. 
‘Thy hesrt P 
Contains of good, wile, ult, the perfet Mape. 
Alilion. 


5. It is now ufed in low converfation tor 
manner, 

Sua'pevess. adj. [from Jape.) Wanting 
regularity of form; wanting fymmetry 
of dimenftons. 

You are born 
To fet a form upon that indigett, 
Which he hath left fo .ipelefs and fo rude. 


Shak/peare, 
He is deformed, crooked, old, and fere ; 
Ill fac’d, worle bodied, /bupelgs every where. 


Shak/peare. 
Thrice had I lov'd thee, 
Before I knew thy face or name; 
So in a voice, fv in a /bapelefs ame, 
Angels aña us oft, and worthipp’d be. Donne. 


Now the victor ttretch‘d his eager hand, 
Where the tall nothing ttood, or feern'd to fand ; 
A Shapele/s ihade, it melted from his fight, 

Like forms in clouds, or vifions of the night! 


Pope. 

Some objects pleafe our eyes, 

Which out of nature’s common order rife, 
The /bupe!efs rock, or hanging precipice. Pope. 


SHAa'PELINESS. z. f. [from /Zapely. | 
beauty or proportion of form. 

SHa'peLy. adv. [from /hape.] Symme- 
trical; well formed, 


SHa'rEsMITH. xz. /. [bape and fnith, | 
One who undertakes to improve the form 
of the body. A burlefque word. 

No /hape/mith vet fet up and drove a trade, 
Yo mend the work that providence had made. 
ri Garih. 

SHARD. wf. [jehaerde, Frifick.] 

1. A fragment of an earthen veffel. 

For charitable prayers, 
Shards, flints, and pebbles thould be thrown on her ; 
Yet here fhe is allow'd her virgin chants, 


Her maiden tirewments. Sbakfpeare. 
2. [chard.] A plant. 
Shards or mallows for the pot 
Keep the loofen’d body found. Dryden. 


3. It feems in Spexfer to fignify a frith or 
ftrait. It is ufed, fays Upton, in the 
wet, for a gap. 

Upon that thore he fpied Atin ftand, 
There by his mafter lelt, when late he far’d 
In Phedua’s fleet bark, over that per’lous bard. 
Fairy Quen. 


Jo SHARE, x. 


adj. { foard and born.) 
Bora or produced among broken ftones 
or pots. Perhaps Aard, in Shak/pearc, 
may fignity the fheaths of the wings of 
infects. i 
Ere to black Hecat’s fummons 

The /raralorn beetle, with his drowfy hums, 

Hath rung night’s yawning peat, there (hall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. Shakfpeare. 


SHa‘RDED. adj. [from /hard,| Inhabiting 


fhards. 
Often fhall we find 
The arded beetle in a fafer hold, 
Than is the tull-wing’d eagle. Shak/peare. 
ne [yceanan, yeypan, 
Saxon. | f 
1. To divide; to part among many. 
Crood fellows all, 
The latet of my wealth PH /Lare amongh gou. 
Shakjpeare. 

Any man may take trial of his fortune, provided 
he acknowledge the loid’s right, by fharing out 
unto him a coll. Carew, 

Well may he then to you his cares impart, 

And fhave his burden where he ares his heart. 
Dryden. 

Ta the primitive times the advantage of prielt- 
hood was equally feared among all the order, and 
none of that character had any luperiority. Coliier. 

Though the weight of a talfehood would be too 
heavy for one to bear, it grows light in their imagi- 
nations when itis/Lared among many. Addin. 

Suppofe 1 /Lare my fortune equally between my 
children and a franger, will that unite them ? 

Swift. 
2. To partake with others; to feize or pot- 
fefs jointly with another, 

The captain, half of whofe foldiers are dead, and 
the other quarter never muttered or feen, comes 
fhortly to demand payment ot his whole account ; 
where, by good means of fome great ones, and privy 
JLarings with the officers ot other fome, he received 


his debt. Spenfer, 
In vain does valour bleed, -` 
While avarice and rapine Joure the land. Milton. 
Go, fitently enjoy your part of grief, 
And foare the fad inheritance with me. Dryder, 


Wav’d by the wanton winds his banner flies, 
All maiden white, and /haves the people’s eyes. 
Dryden. 

This was the prince decreed, 

To fare his {ceptre. 

Not love of liberty nor thirft of honeur, 

Drew you thus far; but hopes to /have the fpoit 

Of conquer’d towns and plunder’d provinces. 

Addifor. 
All night it rains, the thews return with day ; 
Great Jove with Clar /bares his fov’reign co. 
gie. 
3. To cut; to feparate; to fheer. [from 
rycen, Sax. | 
With fwift wheel reverfe deep ent’ring fbar’d 
All his nghg fide. Milton, 
Scalp, face, and (houlders the keen ftcel divides, 

And the foar’d vifage hangs on equal fides. 
Dryden, 
to have 


Drydene 


To SHARE. v. x, To have part; 
a dividend. 
I am the prince of Wales; and think not, Percy, 
To fare with mein glory any more, Shak/peare. 
Had greater hatte thefe facred rites prepar'd, 
Som- guilty months had in your triumphs jbar’d; 
But this untainted year is all your own. Dryden. 
A right of inheritance gave every one a title to 
Soare in the goods of his father. Locke. 
‘This is Dutch partnerihip, to /Aare in all ouc 
beneficial bargains, and exclude us wholly from 
theirs. Swift. 
SHARE. x. f- [from the verb,] 
1. Part; allotment ; dividend obtained. 
If every juit man, that now pines with want, 
Had but a moderate and befeeming /Lare 
Of that which lewdly-pamper’d luxury 


Now heaps upon fome with valt ezcefse = Ai/ton. 


SHA 


The fubdued territory was divided isto greater 
and (maller /bares, befides that referved to the 
prince. Teupie. 

I'l} give you arms; burn, ravi, and deltroy ; 
For my own hare one beauty | delign; 

Engage your honours that the {hall be mine. 
Dryden, 
While fortune fayour’d, 

F made fine hgure ; nor was my name 

Obfcure, nor 1 without my are of fame. Dryden. 
"The youths have equal Hare 
In Marcia’s withes, and divide their fier. Addin. 

In poets us (rue genius is but rare, 
True talte as feldom is the erntick's /hare. 

He who doth not perform that part aligned him, 
is a very mifchievous member of the publick; be- 
caufe he takes his fare of the profit, and yet leaves 
his Jrare of the burden to be born by others. S2w7/7. 
2. To go flares; to partake, 

They went a hunting, and every one to go flare 
and aure alike in what they took, L'Efirange. 

By being defirous that every one flould have thcir 
full Jure of the favours of God, they would not 
only be content, but gled, to fee one another happ¢ 
in the little enjoyments of this tranfitory lite. Law. 
3. A part contributed. 

Thefe, although they bear a are in the dif- 
charge, yet havz different offices in the compolition. 

Brown. 


4. [yceen, Saxon.) The blade of the 


picugh that cuts the ground, 
Nor laws they knew, wor manners, nor the eare 
Of Jab’ring oxen, nor the Mining pare. Dryden. 
Great cities hall with walls be compafs’d round, 
And ftharpen’d bares Mall vex the fruitful ground. 
Dryden. 


Pepe. 


Incumbent o'er the thining Aare 
The maiter lcansy removes th’ obttructive clay. 
Thomfon. 
For clay the caulter is long and bending, and the 
JSbare narrow. Mortimer. 
SHA'REBONE. ze /. [ fare and bone.) The 
os pubis; the bone that divides the trunk 


from the limbs. 
The cartilage bracing together the two offa pubis, 


or foarcéones, Bartholine faith, is twice thicker and 
Derbham, 


To SHARK. Ue a. 


To SHARK. U. N. 
1. To play the petty thief. 


foarkirg Nfe, hateful wherever the comes. 


. To cheat; to trick. 


38 To SHARK. 


SHARP. adj. [yceanp, Sax. fcherpe, Dut.] 
1. Keen; piercing; having a keen cde; 


SH A 


defperate in their fortungs and their manners, and 
getting their very bread by the damnation of toul 

A Scuth 
To pick up haltily or 
flily. 

Young Fontinbras, 

Of unimproved metite, hot and full, 
Hath in the (karts of Norway, here and there, 
Shavk'd up a hit of landlefs rcfolutes. Shak/peare, 


A low word. 
The fly leads a lazy, voluptuous, f{crndaious, 


L Efira rge. 
A low word. 

Ainfworth, 
There are cheats by natural inclination aswell as 
by corruption: nature taught this boy to ars, not 
ducipline. LL Effrange. 
The old generous Englih fpirit, which heictotpe 
madc this uation fo great in the eyes of all the 
world, fecms utterly extineg s and we are degene- 
rated into a uaa tallacious, undermining 
converfe; there being a Ainare and a trapan almott 

in every Word we hear, and cvery action we lec. 


South. 
To fawn upon for a 


dinner. 


having an acute point; not blunt. 
She hath tied 
Sharp tooth'd unkinduefs like a vulture here. 
Shakjpeare, 

In Ireland have I feen this ftubborn Cade 
Oppvule himfelt againtt a trove of keras; 
And fought fo long, till that his thighs with darts 
Were almoft like a arp quill’d porcupine. Sbuh/p. 


Ss 
rn 
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To Harp eyed veafon this would feem untrue ; 
Bat reafon 1 throveh love's Mlle optiek: view. 
Digit n 


gs. Sour without aAringency ; four, but noc 


auiterc; acid. 
So we, if children young difeas’d we Bod, 
Anoint with fuceta the velf:i’s foremolt parts, 
To make them tafe the potions Aarh we gives 
Whey drink deceiv'd, and fo decciv'd they live. 
Sperfer. 
Sharp taled citrans Median climes produce ; 
Bitter the riad, but generous is the juices. Lry.dert. 
D:Gtrent fimple ideas are fomctines expreifed by 
the Game word, zs fweetand /Aarp ase applied to 
the objets of hearing and tailing. Wats. 


6. Shrill; piercing the ear with a quick 


noifo; nat ilat. 

In whiftling you contract the mouth, ard, to 
make it more / erp, men ufe their finger. Bacon. 

Let one whithle at the one ond of a trunk, and 
hald your car atthe other, and the found frike: fo 
Jearp, as you can carce endure it. Dacone 

Por We various modulation of the voice, the 
upper end ot the windpipe is cnducd with feveral 
cartilages to cantradt or dilate it, as we wouid have 
our volce tiat or arp. Bap. 


p Severc; harfi; biting ; farcaftick. 


If hethould intend his voyage towards iny wile, 
I weuld turn her loofe to him; and what he gets 
more of her than asp words, let it he on my 
head. Nhark[peare. 

How often may we meet with thofe who are one 
while courteous, St within a fmell time after are 
fo fupercilious, /Lar;s, truublefome, fierce, and ex- 
ceptious, that they are not only short of the true 
character of friendthip, but become the very fores 
and burdens of faciety ! South, 

Crale contention: be thy words fevere, 
Sharp as he merits; but the fword tor bear. Drydr. 


Thy tongue devileth milchiefs, like a /barp ! 8. Severe; quick to punith ; crucl ; feverely 


razor, working deceittully. Pfalms. 

With edged grooving tools they cut down and 
fmootlen away the extuberances lett by the /Zarp 
pointed grooving tools, and bring the work intoa 
pertect (hape. Moxon. 


. ‘Terminating ina point or edge; not 


rigid, 
There, gentle Hermia, may I marry thee; 
And to that place the barp Athenian law 
Cannot purfue us. Shatfpeare. 


g. Eager; hungry; keen upon a queit. 


My taulcon now is /b2rp and paffing empty, 


laxer in women than men. wri 
w N Sah ibdn hay avad an And, tll fhe ttoop, fhe mutt not be tull gorg’'d ; 
ivaides Orel . bel Gg narrow and aan For then the never laoks upon her lure. Sbakjpeuree 
1. wi who divides or apportions to others; that they may the better cut the air in their twite ay kA INER 5S hg JP 
2 Ivic e ig i. More. Of bal Aiilton. 
2.A partaker ; one who participates any j There was feen fome miles in the fea a great 10 Painal . afflictive 
thing with others. pillar of light, not burp, but in form of a column ; alee fhe net feel 
Mait it feem'd the French king to import, or cylinder, rifing a great way up towards heaven. How /Sarper thana EA tooth it is, 
As foarer in his daugliter’s 1njury. Daniel. Bacone | 9 have a thanklefs child. Shak{peare. 


People not allowed to be /Zwers with their com- 

panions in good fostune, will hardly agree to be 
Lavers in bad. L’ Effrange. 

An overgrown eftate fulling into the hands of one 
that has many children, it is broken into fo many 
portions as render the /bavers rich enough, .f4di/-n. 

You mutt have known it. 
—lIndeed I did, then favour’d by the king, 
And by that means a barer inthe fecret. Rowe. 

It, by taking on himtelf human nature at large, 
he hath a compallivnate and tender fenie of the in- 
firmities of mankind in general, he muft needs, in 
a peculiar manner, feel and commiferate the inlir- 
mities ot the poor, in which he himfelt was fo omi- 
nent a flare. Alterbury. 

1 (utter many things as an author mili:ant,whercof 
in your days of probation you have been a foarer. 

Pope to Swift. 
SHARK. 2 f. [canis charcharias, Latin. | 
3. A voracious fca ih. 

His saws horritick arm'd with thicefold fate, 
The diretul Asai 4. Teocmfan. 
2. A grecay artful fellow; one who ills 
his pockets by ily tricks. A low word. 

David’s metlengers ate tent back to him, lixe fo 
many /barks and runnagates, only lor endeavouring 
to compliment an ill nature outot iWelf, and teek- 
ing that by petition which they might have com- 
manded by their fword. South. 
gv Trick; fraud; petty rapine, A low 
word. 

Wretches who live upon the fark, and other 
men’s fins, the common poifoncrs of youth, equally 


SHA'RER, x /. (from fare. | 


To come near the point, and draw unto a /harper 
angle, they do not only fpeak and practife truth, but 
really detire its enlargement. Brown. 

Their embryon atoms 
Lighi urm’d or heavy, /Larp, {mooth, light, or Now. 
Ailton. 

Te is fo much the firmer, by how much broader 
the bottom, and /burper the top. Temple. 

la thipping fuch as this the lrith kern, 

And untaught Indian, on the ttream did glide, 

Eie urp keel'd boats to Item the flood did learn, 
Or fin-like oars did fpread from either hde. Dryden, 


3» Acute of mind; witty; ingenious; ine 


venue. 

Now as fine in his apparel as ii he would make 
me in love with a cloak, and verle for verie with 
Re /Parj ej? witted lover in Arcadia. Sidney. 

It we hed nought buttente, each living wight, 
Which we call brute, would be mure /durp thin we, 

Davies, 

Sharp to the world, but thoughtlefs of reviown, 

They plot not on the tlagey but on the town, 
Dryden, 

There is nothing makes men //urper, and fets 
their bands and wits more at work, than wante 

shddifor, 

Many other things belong to the material worid 
wherein the JSoarpift philosophers have never yey 
arrived at clear and diltin@ ideas. Mats, 


» Quick, as of fight or hearing. 


= 
a e 


Except the fun-beams in the air do Mine; 
So the bett foul, with her reHecting thought, 
Sees not hericlt wathout fome Sight divine. Davies 


| 
As the Larp jt eye difcerneth nought, : 
t 


He caufed his father’s friends to be cruelly tor- 
tured ; grieving to fee them live to whom he was fo 
much beholden, and therefore rewarded them with 


fuch a rp payment. Knallesa 
À Death becomes 
His final remedy; and after life 
Tried in barp tribulation, and refin’d 
Miltor. 


By tanh and taithtul works. 
It is a very finall confort that a plain man, lying 
under a farp it of the itone, receives trom this 


fentence. Tihlatjun. 
1. Merce; ardent; hery. 

Their prety teign'’d 
In arp contett of battle tound no aid. Afiliere 


A Sharp alTault already is begun; 
Their murdering guns play fiercely on ine walls. 
Dryden, 


rze Attentive; vigilant. 


Sharp at her utinult ken Me caft her eves, 
And foinewhat ‘uating from afar deterics. ryder. 
Is a man bqund to look uut urp to plaguc hime 
fcit, and to take care that he flips uo oppurtunity 
of being unhappy? Collier. 
A clergyman, ettablifhed in a competent living» 
is not under the nsceility of being lo Marp and 
exacting. Swift. 


13. Acd ; biting; pinching ; piercing, as 


the cold. 

Vbewindpipe is continually moiiggned with a 
glutinous humour, iffuing out of {mali giandules in 
its inner coat, to lence it again the far air. 

kay 
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Nor here the fun’s meridian rays had pow'r, 

Nor wind barp piercing, nor the rufhing thow’r, 
The verdant arch fo clofe its texture kept. Pepe. 

14. Subtile; nice; witty; acute: of 
things. 

Sharp and fubtile difcourfes procure very great 
applaufe; but being laid in the balance with that 
which found experience plainly delivereth, they are 
overweighed. Hooker. 

The initances you mention are the {trongelt and 
Par pep that can be urged. Digby. 

15. [Among workmen.] Hard. 
They make ufe of the jourpe? fand, that being 
beit for mortar to lay bricks and tiles ine Dixon. | 
16. Emaciated ; lean. 
His vifage drawn he felt to arp and fpare. 
Milton, 
SHARP, x. /. [from the adjective. ] 
1. A fharp or acute found. 

It is the lark that fines fo out of tune, 

Straining hatth diicords and unpleafing /Larps. 
Shakjpeare. 
2. A pointed weapon; fmall fword ; rapier. 


A low word, 

If butchers had but the manners to go to harps, 
gentlemen would be contented with a rubber at cuffs. 
j Collier. 


To SHARP. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


make keen. 
When the whettone /arps to eat, 
They cry, milttones are good meat. 


To SHARP. V. ”. 


Ben Jonfon. 
To piay thievifh tricks, 


dalous Itfe 1s only cheating or /Larping one half of 
the year, and ftarving the other. L' Lfirange. 
Jo SHA'RPEN. v. a. [from arp. | 
1. To make keen; to edge; to point. 
The weaker their helps are, the more their need 
is to /barpen the edge of their own indultry. 
Hooker, 
The Ifraelites went down to the Philiftines, to 
Srarpen every man his fhare and his coulter. 
1 Samuel. 
His fevere wrath fhall he arpen for a fword. 
Wifdom, 
The grating of a faw, when /Lurfen'd, offends fo 
much, as it fetteth the tecth on edge. Bacon, 
The fquadron bright, Øarp’ning in mooned horns 
Their phalanx. Micton, 
It may contribute to his mifery, heighten the 
anguith, and /burfex the {ting of coofcience, and fo 
add fury to the everlaiting flames, when he fhall 
reficct upon the abufe of wealth and greatnefs. 
South, 
No: ’tis refiftance that infames defire; 
Sharpens the darts of love, and blows the fire. 
Dryden. 
Ere ten moons had /oarpen'd either horn, 
To crown their blifs, a lovely boy was born. 
Dryden, 
Her nails are /barpen’d into pointed claws; 
Her hands bear halt her weight, and turn to paws. 
Addifon. 
2. To make quick, ingenious, or acute. 
Overinuch quicknefs of wit, either given by 
nature, or /Darpenzd ty Rudy, doth not commonly 
bring greateit learning, belt manners, or happieit life | 


in the end. Afcban. | 
3. To make quicker of fenfe. | 
Th’ air oarpen'e his vifual ray | 

To objets diftant far. Milton, 


4. To make eager or hungry. 
Epicurean cooks 
Sharpen with cloylefs fauce his appetite. Shak/peare. 
Such an as affurance will /barpex men’s defires, and 
uicken their endeavours tor obtaining a leifer good, 
ought to infpire men with riore vigour in purfuit ot 
what is greater. Tillatfon, 
=. ‘fo make fierce or angry. 
Mine enemy Jha: peneth his eyes upon me. Fob. 
6. To make biting, farcaftick, or fevere. 
My haughty foul would fwell; 
Skarpeseach word, and threaten in my eyes. 
: Smith. 
7. To make lefs Aat; to make more piercing 
to the cars, 


| 
I like upon what's my gwn; whereas your can- 
| 


SHA 


Fnclofures not only preferve found, but inereafe 
and /cw pert it. Bacoor. 
£. To make four. 
SHARPER. x. f. [from Zarp.] A tricking 
fellow ; a petty thief; a rafcal. 
Sharprs, as pikes, prey upon their own kind. 
L' Eftrange. 

He fhould retrench what he loft to /Darfers, and 

{pent upon puppet-plays, to 2pply it to that ute. 
Arbuthnot. 
I only wear it in a land of Hectors, 
Thieves, fupercargoes, Aur pers, and directors. Pepe. 
SHA'RPLY. adv. [from arp. | 
1, With keennefs; with good edge or 
point. 
2. Severely ; rigoroufly; roughly. 

They are more /Larply to be chaltifed and re- 
formed than the rude Irith, which, being very wild 
at the tir, are now become more civil.  Spen/er. 

3. Keenly; acutely ; vigoroufly. 

The mind and memory are more /bzrp/y exercifed 
in comprehending another man’s things than our 
own. cn Fenfon. 

4. Afficively ; painfully. 

At the arrival of the Eaglith ambaffadors the fol- 

diers were /harp/y aifailed with wants. Hayward. 
5. With quicknefs. 

You contrat your eye when you would fee 
Searpiy; and erect your ear when you would hear 
attcnuvely. Bacon. 

6. Judicioufly; acutely; witty. 
SHA'RPNESS. z. /. [from arp.) 
r. Keennefs of edge cr point. 

Palladius neither tuffering us nor himfelf to take 
in hand the party tll the afternoon ; when we were 
to fight in troops, not differing otherwife trom earnest, 
but that the /Larpuefs of the weapons was taken 
away. Sidney. 

A fecond glance came sliding like the firit ; 

And he who faw the /barpne/s of the dart, 
Without defence receiv'd it in his heart. 
2. Not obtufenefs. 

Force confifteth in the roundingsand raifings of the 
work, according as the limbs do more or lefs require 
it; fo as the beholder fhall ipy no fLarpne/s in the 
bordering lines. Wition. 

3. Sournefs without aufterenefs. 

There is a /Earpuefs in vinegar, and there is a 
Shar puefsin pain, in forrow, and in reproach; there 
is atharp eye, a {harp wit, and a tharp fword: but 
there is not one of thefe feveral /harprefes the fame 
as another of them; aad a Sharp ealt wind is dif- 
ferent {rom them all. Watts. 

Provoking fweat extremely, and taking away all 
Soa profs from whatever you put in, muit be of 
good effect in the cure of the gout. Temple. 

4. Severity of language ; fatirical farcafm. 
There's gold for thee;  _ 
Thou muft not take my former /Larpue/s ill, 
I will employ thee back again. Shas/peare. 

Some did all folly with jut /Larprefs blame, 
While others laugh’d and fcorn’d them into fhame; 
But, of thefe two, the latt fucceeded beft, 

As men aim righteit when they thoot in jet. Dryden. 

The /oarpne/s of his fatire, next to himfelt, falls 
moft heavily on his friends. Dryden. 

This is a lubject of which it is hard to fpeak with- 
out fatirical /Larpyg/s, and particular reflections, on 
many churches of chrittians. Spratt. 

5. Painfulnefs; afflictivenefs. 
At this time 
We fweat and bleed; the friend hath loft his friend; 
And the belt quarrels in the heat are curft 
Ly thofe that feel their /Larpue/s. Shak/peare. 

Not a fingle death only that then attended this 
profeifion; but the terror and /Lurpre/s of it was 
redoubled in the manner and circumttances. South. 

6. Intellectual acutenefs; ingenuity ; wit. 

“ill Arianifm had made it a matter of great 
Shar pnefs and lubtilty of wit to be a found believing 
chriitiany men were not curious what fyllables or 
particles of {peech they ufed. LLooker. 

The daring of the foul proceeds from thence, 
Shar px Js of wit and ative diligence. Dryden. 

‘The fon returned with ftrength of conflitution, 
Srarprfs of undesttanding, and shill in languages. 

Addijen. 


Dryden, 


SHA 
+. Quicknefs of fenfes. s 


lt the underftanding or faculty of the foul belike 
unto hodily fight, not of equal /barpre/s in all; 
what can be more convenient than thar, even asthe 
dark-fighted man is direfted by the clear about 
things vihble, fo likewife, in matters of deeper dif- 
courfe, the wife in heart doth thew the fimple where 
his way lieth. Hocker. 

SHARP-SET. adj, [Jbarp and fet.) 
re Hungry ; ravenous, ` 
The feely dove 
Two /barp-fei hawks do her on each fide hem; 
And the knows not which Way to Hy from them. 
GWT. 

An eagle flarp-fer, looking about her for her 

Frey, {pied a leverer. L’ Ejiranze. 
2. Eager; vehemently defirous. 

Bafilius forced her to itay, though with much 
ado, the being /u?-fer upon the fulfilling of a 
fhrewd office, in overlooking Philoclea. Sidney. 

Our fenfes are /harj.-fet on pleafures. L' Efrange. 

A comedy of Johnfon’s, not Ben, held feven 
nights; for the town is /berp-/er on new plays. 


Cpe. 
SHARP-SIGHTED, adj. [arp and fighi.) 
Having quick fight. 
If the were the body’s quality, 
Then would fhe be with it fick, maim’d, and blind 3 
But we perceive, where thefe privaticns be, 
An healthy, periect, and /Larp-/ighted mind. 
Davies, 
l am not fo fharp-figkted as thofe who have dif- 
cerned this rebellion contriving from the death of 
Q. Elizabeth. Clarendon. 
Your majefty’s clear and /barp-fighted judgment 
has as good a title to give law in matters of this 
nature, as in any other, Denhaxt, 
Nothing fo fierce bùt love will foften, nothing fa 
Srurp-jighted in other matters but it throws a mift 
belore the eyes on’t. L? Effrange. 
SHARP-VISAGED. ad}. (/harp and zijaged. | 
Having a fharp countenance. 
The Welth that inhabit the mountains are com- 
monly /hurp-vifaged. Hale, 
To SHATTER. V. A. [ fchetteren, Dutch. | 
1. To break at once into many pieces; to 
break fo as to fcatter the parts. 
He rais’d a figh fo piteous and profound, 
That it did feem to Larter all his bulk, 
And rend his being. Shakfpeare. 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never fear, 
] come to pluck your berries harfh and crude, 
And with tore’d fingers rude 
Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 
Mixor. 
They efcape diffolution, becaufe they can fcarce 
ever meet with an agent minute and fwiftly enough 
moved to /luztter or diffociate the combined parts. 
Boyle. 
A monarchy was /hattercd to pieces, and divided 
amongft revolted fubjects, into a multitude of tittle 
governments. - Lockea 
Brack from the ftroke above, the fmouldring pine 
Stands as a Jbattered trunk. Theron. 
2. To diflipate ; to make incapable of clofe 


and continued attention. 

A man of a loofe, volatile, and /Lartered humour, 

thinks only by fits and ftarts. Norrise 

To Sua'tTeER. V. ze To be broken, or 
to fall, by any force applied, into frag. 
ments. 

Of bodies, fome are fragil, and fome are tough 
and not fragil; and, in the breaking, fome fragil 
bodies break but where the force is; fome /Larter 
and fly in many places. Bacon. 

SHA'TTER. z. J. [from the verb. ] One part 
of many into which any thing is broken 
at once. 

Stick the candle fo loofe, that it will fall upon the 
glafs of the fconce, and break it into /batrers. Swift. 

Sua’ TTERBRAINED. } adj, [from fatter, 

SHaA'TTERPATED. $ brain, and pate.) 
Inattentive; not confient, A low 
word. 


SHa'ITERY. adj. [from /eateer.] Dif- 


SHE 


united; not compact ; eafily falling into 
many parts ; loofe of texture. 

A brittle ettery fort of fpar, found in form of a 
white fand chichy in the perpendicular fillures 
amongit the ores of metal. Woodward, 

Jo SHAVE. & a. pret. faved; part. 
Jeaved or fhaven. [yceapzan, Saxon ; 
fchaeven, Dutch. | 

1. To pare off with a razor. 

Ele that is to be cleanfed thall y2ave off all his 
bair. Leviticus. 

Zelim was the firt of the Ottomans that did 

Shave his beard: a bathaw afked, Why he altered 
the cuftom ot his predeccflors ? He anfwered, Becaufe 
you balhaws may not lead me by the beard, as you 
did them. Bacon. 

Dolt thou not know this paven pate? Tnily it is 
a great man’s head. Knolles. 

I cauled the hair of his head to be paved ott. 

Wiyeman. 

2. To pare clofe to the furface. 

Sweet bird ! 

~ Thee, chauntre(s, oft the woods among 
1 wooe, to hear thy evening fong : 
And, milling thee, | walk unfcen 
On the dry finooth Laven green. 

‘The bending fcythe 
Shaves all the furtace of the waving green. Gay. 

3. ‘lo ikim by paffing near, or flightly 
touching. 

He paves with level wing the deep; then foars 
Up to the tiery concave tow’ ring high. Milton. 

4. To cut in thin flices. 

Make fome medley of earth, with fome other 

plants bruifed or uven in leat or root. Bacon. 


5. To ftrip; to opprefs by extortion ; to 
pillage. 

SHAVE-GRASS, x. f. [equifetum, Latin. | 
An herb. 

SHA'VELING, x. f. [from fave.) A man 
fhaved ; a friar or religious. Ufed in 
contempt. 

Of elfes, there be no fuch things; only by bald 
friars and knavish /bavelings fo feigned.  Spenfer, 

Sua'ver. a /. [from fave. | 

1. A man that practifes the art of fhaving. 

2. A man clofely attentive to his own 
intereft. 


Milton, 


My lord 

Was now difpos’d to crack a jeft, 
And bid friend Lewis go in quctt ; 
This Lewis is a cunning Laver, 
. A robber; a plunderer. 

They fell all into the hands of the cruel mountain- 
people, living for the molt part by theft, and waiting 
for wrecks, as hawks for their prey : by thefe /Lavers 
the Turks were ftript of all they had. Knclles, 


SHAVING. wf, [from /ave.] A thin 
flice pared off from any hody. 

Take lignum aloes in grofs /Lavings, fteep them 
in fack, changed twice, till the bitternefs be drawn 
forth; then take the /bavings forth, and dry them 
in the fliade, and beat them to powder. Bacon. 

By clectrick bodies I do not conceive only fuch as 
take up /havings, ttraws, and light bodies, but fuch 
as attract all bodies palpable whatfoever. Brown. 

The /havings are good for the fining of wine. 

Mortimer, 

Suaw. w./. [yeua, Sax. hawe, Dutch ; 
feugga, Mlandick.] A thicket; a fmall 
wood. A tuft of trees near Lichfield is 
called Gentle Aa. 

SHA'WFOWL. 7. /. [ aw and fowl.) An 
artificial fowl made by fowlers on pur- 
pofe to fhoot at. 

SHa'wM. z. /. [from /chawme,Teutonick. | 
A hautboy; a cornet: written likewife 
fealin, 

With trumpets alfo and patens. 

bfalms, Common Prayer, 


SHE, gronoune In oblique cafes fer. [/; 


Swift. 


SHE 


Gothick ; yeo, Saxon; /che, old Eng- 
lih. ] 

t. The female pronoun demonftrative ; 
the woman; the woman before men- 


tioned, 

She, of whom the ancients feem'd to prophefy, 
When they call’d virtues by the name of fhe; 
She, in whom virtue was fo much refin'’d, 
That for allay unto fo pure a mind 
She took the weaker fex. 

This once difclos'd, 
The ladies did change favours, and then we 
Following the figns, woo’d but the fign of fhe. 
Sbak/peare. 
What, at any time, have you heard ber fay ? 
Shak/peare. 

The moft upright of mortal men was he ; 

The mof fincere and holy woman /he. Dryden. 
2. It is fometimes ufed for a woman ab{o- 
lutcly, with fome degree of contempt. 

The Aes of Italy thall not betray 
Mine interet, and his honour. 

Lady, you are the cruell'!t /c alive, 
If you will lead thefe graces to the grave, 

And leave the world no copy. Shak/peare. 

I was wont 

To load my fe with knacks ; I would have ranfack'd 
The pedlar's filken treafury, and have pour'd it 

To her acceptance. Shal/peare. 

3. The female; not the male. 
I would outitare the fterneft eyes that look, 

Pluck the young fucking cubs from the Ae bear, 

To win thee, lady. Shak/peare. 

The nightingale, if e would fing by day, 

When ev'ry goofe is cackling, would be thought 

No better a mufician than the wren. = Shak{peare. 
Lle lions are hirfute, and have great manes; the 

Shes are {mooth, like cats. Bacon. 
Stand it in Judah’s chronicles confett, 

That David’s fon, by impious paffion mov’d, 

Smote a þe flave, and murder’d what he lov’d. 


Prior. 
SHEAF. 2e f. /beaves, plural. [yceap, 
Saxon; hoof, Dutch. | 
1. A bundle of italks of corn bound toge- 
ther, that the ears may be dry. 
Thefe be the eaves that honour’s harveft bears ; 


The feed, thy valiant acts; the world the field. 
Fairfax. 


Donne. 


Sbak/peare. 


He beheld a field, 
Part arable and tilth; whereon were /beaves 
New reap’d : the other part theep-walks and folds. 
Milton. 
The reaper fills his greedy hands, 
And binds the golden /beaves in brittle bands. 
Dryden. 


2. Any bundle or collection held together. 
She vanilb’d; 

The /beaf of arrows fhook and rattled in the cafe. 
Dryden. 
In the knowledge of bodies, we mutt glean what 
we can; lince we cannot, from a difcovery of their 
real effences, grafp at a time whole /beaves, and in 

bundles comprehend the nature of whole Ls 

cche. 


To SHEAL. v. a. To fhell, See SHate. 
Thou art a healed peafecod. Sbhakfpeure, 
To SHEAR. preterit /Lore or /beared ; part. 
paff. orne [yceapan, ycýnen, Saxon. 

This word is more frequently written 

Jheer, but Jeer cannot analogically form 

Jhore or Jhorn : Jhear, Jhore, Jhorn, as tear, 

tore, torn. ] 

te To clip or cut by interception between 
two blades moving on a rivet. 
So many days, my ewes have been with young ; 

So many weeks, ere the poor fools will yean ; 

So many months, ere l thall eer the fleece. Shak/p. 
Laban went to /beer his theep. Genesis. 
When wool is new /Lora, they fet pails of water 

by in the fame room to increafe its weight, Bucor, 
To Jay my head, and hollow pledge 

Of all my ttrength, in the la{civious iap 

Of a deceitful concubine, who /ore me, 

Like a tame wethes, all my precious fleece, Wilton. 


a 
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The fame ill tafte of fenfe would ferve to jorn 
Dog foxes in the yoke, and /Bcer the fwine, Dryd. 
May’tt thou henecforth (weetly fleep ! 
Shea, fwains, oh bear your loite theep, 


To fwell his couch! Gay. 
O'er the congenial dutt enjoin’d to Lear 
The graceful curl, and drop the tender tear, Popes 


2. To cut by interception. 

The tharp and toothed edge of the nether chas 
ftrikes into a canal cut into the bane of the upper > 
and the toothed protuberance of the upper into a 
canal in the nether: by which means he eafily 
[heers the grafs whereon he feeds. Grew. 


To SHEAR. wv. n. [In navigation.) ‘To 
make an indircéct courfe. i 
SHEAR. 2? 2.f, [from the verb. It 1s 


SHrars. §  feldom ufed in the fingular, 
but is found once in Dryden. ] 

1. An intrument to cut, confilting of two 
blades moving on a pin, between which 
the thing cut is intercepted. Shears are 
a larger, and /eiffors a {maller, inftrument 


of the fame kind, Pope ufes fhears for 
CHL/OTS. 
Sirs thought Philoclea to herfelf, your Leers 
come too late to clip the bird’s wings that already is 
flown away. Sidney. 
Why do you bend fuch folemn brows on me ? 
Think you | bear the /hears of deftiny ? 
Have I commandment on the pulfe of life > Shak/p. 
The fates prepar'd their harpen`d foeers. Drydena 
When the fleece is horn, 
Then their defencelefs limbs the brambles tear; 
Short of their wool, and naked from the jeer. 
Drydert, 
That people live and die, I knew, 
An hour ago, as well as you; 
And if fate fpins us longer years, 
Or is in hatte to take the hears, 
I know, we muft both fortunes try, 
And bear our evils, wet or dry. Prior, 
How happy thould we be if we had the privilege 
of employing the /Eeers, for want of a mint, upon 
forcign gold, by clipping it into half-crowns ! Swift. 
Fate urg'd the years, and cut tie fylph in twain, 
But airy fubftance foon unites again. Pope. 
Beneath the hears they felt no lafting fmart; 
They loft but fleeces, while I loft a heart. Gay. 
2. The denomination of the age of fheep. 
When fheep is one fhear, they will have two broad 
teeth before; when two fhear, four; when threes 
fix ; when four, eight; and, after that, their mouths 
break. Mortimer. 
3. Any thing in the form: of the blades cf 
focars. 
4. Wings, in Spenfer. 
Two fharp-wing’d /heers 
Decked with divers plumes, like painted jays, 
Were fixed at his back to cut his airy ways. Speer, 
SHERARD. 2. f, [yceand, Saxon.) A frag- 
ment. It is now commonly written 
foard, and applied only to fragments of 
earthen ware, 
In the burfting of it, not a her? to take fire from 
the hearth, or to take water out of the pit. J/aiah, 


SHEARER. 2, / [from /Acar.] One that 
clips with fhears; particularly one thag 
fleeces fheep. 

Of other care they little reck’ning make, 
Than how to fcramble ag the /hearers feat, 
And {hove away the worthy bidden guet.  AZ/Ztox. 
Was he to be led as a. lamb to the flaughter, 
patient and refigned as a fheep before her /bearers ? 
Rogersa 

SHEA'RMAN. z. fa [ /bear and man.) He 

that fhears. 
Thy father was a plaifterer, 
And thou thyfelf a fearman, Shakfpeare, 

SHEA'RWATER. v. fe (laurus niger.] A 
fowl. Ainfworth, 

SHEATH, w. f. [yceede, Saxon.] The 
cafe of any thing; the fcabbard of a 
weapon. 


S HS 


The dead knight's fword out of his heath he drew, 
With which ke cut a Jock off all their hair. P Qu, 
Doth rot each look 2 Hath of lightning feel, 
Which fpares the budy’s heath, yet melts the iteel ? 
Cleaveland 
Swords by the lightning’s fubtile force ciftill'd, 
Aud the cold jheath with running metal tilld. 
Addifon. 
To SHEATH. ? 
To SHEATHE. 
1. To enclofe in a fheath or fczbbard ; to 
enclofe in any cafe. 
This, drawn but now againt my fuvereign’s 
breaft, 
Before ‘ts /beath'd hall give him peace and ref. 
Waller. 


v. a. [from the noun. | 


In his hair one hand he wreaths, 

His {word the other in his bolom /hearbs. Denham, 

Is this her hate to him, her love to me ? 

*Tis in my breat the /beaths her dagger now. 
Dryden. 

The left foot naked, when they march to fight, 
But in a bull’s raw hide they Leuth the mght, 

à Dryden. 

The leopard, and all of this kind as goes, keeps 
the claws of his foreteet turned up from the ground, 
and fheathed in the ikin of his toes, whereby he 

referves them hare for rapine, extending them only 

when he leaps at the prey. Grew. 

2. [In philofophy.] To obtund any acrid 
articles. 

‘(Phofe active parts of a body are of difcring natures 
when /heathed up or wedged in amongit others, in 
the texture of a concrete, and when extricated from 
thefe impediments. Bayle. 

Other fubitances, oppofite to acrimony, are called 
demulcent or mild, becaufe they blunt or fheatb 
thole (harp falts ; as peate and beans... Arbuthnot. 

3°) 1p fit with a heath. 

There was no link to colour Peter's hat, 

Walter's dagger was not come irom /bearbing. 
F Shakfpeare. 
4. To defend the main body by an outward 
covering. 

It were to be wifhed that the whole navy through- 

out were foeathed as fome are. Raleigh. 


SHEATHWI'NGED. adj. [ /Aeath and aving. | 
Having hard cafes which are tolded over 
the wings. 

Some infects fly with four wings, as all vagini- 
pennous or f/heathwinged infects, as beetles and 
dorrs.e Brown. 


SHea/tHy. adj. [from eath.) Forming 
a fheath. 

With a needle put afide the Mort and fkeathy 
cafes on earwigs backs, and you may draw forth two 
wings. Brown. 

SHE'CKLATON. 7. / 

He went to fight againft the giant in his rohe of 
fiecklaton, which is that kind of gilded leather with 
which they ufe to embroider the Irith jackets, 

Spenjer, 
To SHED. v. a. [ycedan, Saxon. ] 
I. To effufe ; to pour out ;°to fpill. 

The painful fervice, and the drops of blood 
Shed for my thanklefs country, are requited 
But with that furname af Coriolanus. 

Cromwell, l did not think to Aed a tear 
In all my mileries. Sbakfpeare. 

For this is my blood which is fhed for many, for 
the rem. Mon of fins. Maitherw 

Some think one gen'ral foul fills ev'ry brain, 

As the bright fun heds Ighe in ev'ry thar. Davies. 

Around its entry nodding popptes grow, 

And all cool fimples chat {weet rekt beltow; 
Night trom the plants their fle:py virtue drains, 
And palling Hedi it on the filent plains, Dryden. 

You fcein’d to mourn another lover dead, 

My fighs you gave him, and my tears you fhed. 
Dryden. 

Unhappy man! to break the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his children’s caufe + 
"Tis love ut honour, and his country’s gaod ; 

T'he conful, not the father, reds the blood. Dryden. 

In ehefe lone walls, their days eternal bound, 
Thefe mofs-grown domes with {piry turrets crown’d, 


Sba kfpeare. 
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Where awful arches make a noon-day night, 

And the dim windows shed a folemn light, 

Thy eyes diffis'd a reconciling ray, 

And gleams of glory brighten'd all the day. 
2. To {carter ; to let fall. 

Trees that bring forth their leaves late, and caft 
them late, are more lafting than thofe that fprout 
their leaves early, or /bed them betimes. Bacon. 

So the returning year be bleft, 

Ass his infant months beftow 

Soringing wreaths for William's brow; 
As hisfummer's youth fhall Aed 
Eternal fweets around Maria's head. 


Pope. 


Prior, 


To Suen. wv. ze ‘To let fall its parts. 


White oats are apt to Wed molt as they lie, and 
black as they ftand. Mortimer. 


SHED. x. J. [fuppofed by Skizner to be 


corrupted from /Aade. | 
1. A flight temporary covering. 
The firt Aletes born in lowly ped, 
Of parents bafe, a rofe (prung froin a bride. Fairfax. 
Though he his houfe of polith’d marble build, 
With jafper tloor'd, and carved cedar ciel'd ; 
Yet Mall it ruin hke the morh's frail cell, 
Or feeds of reeds which fummer's heat repel. 
Sandys. 
In fuch a feafon born, when fcarce a fhed 
Could be obtain’d to fhelter him ur me 
From the bleak air. Milton. 
So a!l our minds with his confpire to grace 
The Gentiles great apoftle, ard detace 
Thofe ttate-obfcuring weds, that like a chain 
Seem'd to confine and fetter him again. Waller. 
Thofe houfes then were caves, or homely eds 
Waith twining ofiers fenc’d, and mofs their beds, 
Dryden. 
An hofpitable houfe they found, 
A homely fed; the roof, not far from ground, _ 
Was thatch’d with reeds and itraw together bound 
Dryden. 
Then out he fteals, and finds where by the head 
Their horfe hung faften’d underneath a ked. 
Betterton, 
Her various kinds, by various fortunes led, 
Commence acquaintance underneath a ded. Swift. 
Weak as the Roman chief, who frove to hide 
His father’s cot, and once his father’s pride, 
By cafing a low /oed of rural mould 
With marble walls, and roof adorn’d with gold. 
Harte. 
2. In compofition, cFufion ; as, blood-/ed, 
SHE'DDER. #. / [trum /hed,] A fpiller ; 
one who fheds. 
A /hedder of blood fhall furely die. Ezekiel. 


SHEEN, ladj. [This was probably only 
SHEE'NY.§ the old pronunciation of 
foixe.| Bright; glittering; fhowy. Not 
in ufe. 
That lewd ribbald with vile lutt advanc’d, 
Laid firft his filthy bands on virginclean, ; 
To fpoil her dainty corte fo fair and fheen, E. Qu, 
When he was all dight, he took his way 
Into the forelt, that he might be fcen 
Of the wild beafts, in his new glory (been. Hub. Tale. 
Now they never meet in grove or green, 
By fountain clear, or fpangled ftar-light beer. 
Sbakfpeare. 
Up rofe each warrior bold and brave, 
Glittering in filed tteel and armour /Leen. 
Out ot the hierarchies ot angels /heen, 
The gentle Gabriel call'd he trom the reit, Fairfax, 
By the ruthy fringed bank, 
Where grows the willow and the ofier dank, 
My fliding chariot itays, 
Which fet with agat, or the azure /bcen, 
Of tuscois blue, and emerald green, Milton. 
Or did of late earth’s fons befiege the wall 
Or jiceny heav'n. Milton. 


SHEEN. x. f. [from the adjective. ] Bright- 
nefs ; fplendour, Not ufed. 
Mercy will fit between, 
Thron'd in celeftial Zeer. 
Far above, in {pangled keer, 
Celettial Cupid, her fam’d fon, advanc'd, 
Holds his dear Plyche fweet entranc’d. 


Fairfax. 


di lton. 


Milton 
SHEEP. u. fa plural likewife /Acep. [yceap, 


SHE 
Saxon, of which the plural was peep; 
Schaep, Dutch. ] 
1. The animal that bears wool, remarkable 
for its ufefulnefs and innocence. 

Fire the brambles, fnare the birds, and Reep 
In wholefome water-falls the fleecy Deep. Dryden, 

Of fubftances there are two forts of ideas; one of 
fingle tubitances, as they exilt feparately, as a man, 
or keep. | Locke. 

2. [In contemot.} A foolith filiy fellow. 
alinfworth. 
3. [In theology.] The peopte, confidered 
as under the direction of God, or of 
their paftor. 

We are his people, and the peep of his palture. 

Phalme. 
To SHEE'PBITE., vin. (beep and bite.} 
To ufe petty thefts. 

Shew your koave's vifige, with a por to you; 

fhew your fheepbising face, and be hanged. Shuat/p. 
SHEE’PBITER, 2. /. [from cepaite. ] 
petty thief. 

His gait like a fheepbiter fleering afde. Taper 

Wouldft thou not be glad to have the niggasdly 
rafcally /keepbiter come to fome notable hame. 

Shat fpeare. 

There are political Arephiters as well a; patloral 5 

betrayers of public trufts as well as of private. L° L ?r. 
SHE'EPCUT. x. f~ [ /oeep and cat. |] A aitle 
enclofure for theep, 

Bedlam beggars, with roaring voices, 
From low farms, jheepeots, and mills 
{ntorce their charity, 

Up toa hill anon his eps he rear‘d, 
From whofe high top tu ken the profpect round, 

If cottage were in view, /becpcot, or herd; 

But cottage, herd, or freepcot, none he faw. Milton. 
SHEE/PFOLD. 1. /. [ /eep and foid.) The 

place where fheep are cnclofed, 

The bear, the lion, terrors of the plain; 

The fheepfold {catter’d, and the thepherd Nuin. 
Pricr. 
SHEE'PHOOK, a. f. [ fBecp and bosk.) A 
hook faftened toa pole, by which fhep- 
herds lay hold on the legs of their fheep. 

The one carried a crofier of balm-wood, the other 
a pattoral ftat of cedar like a /beep-book. | Bacon, 

It you dare think of delerving our charms, 

Away with your /beephook, and take to your arms. 
Dryden. 
SHEE'PISH. adj, [from /Aeep.] Batu! ; 
over-modeft; ttinoroufly and meanly 
diffident. 
Wanting change of company, he will, when he 
comes abroad, be a /heep:/b or conceited creature. 
Locke. 
SHEE/PISHNESS. x. fe [from /Beepifd. | 
Bafhtulnefs ; mcan and timorous dift- 
dence. ` 

Thy gentry bleats, as if thy native cloth 
Transfus'd a /beepi/bne/s into thy Rory, Herber. 

Sheep/anefs, and ignorance of the world, are not 
confequences of being bred at home. Locke. 

Without fuccefs, let a man be never fo hardy, he 
will have tome degree of jbecpi/basjs. Grew. 

SHEE'PMASTER. 2. f. | /hecp and mafler. } 
A feeder of fheep. 

A nobleman was agreat grafer aad /beepmafler. 

à Lagan. 

SHEEP'S EYE. z. /. [/eepand eye] A 

modet ditident look, fuch as luvers-caft 
at their inittrefes. 

Catt a feeep's eye behind you: in before me- 

: s Dryden. 

SHFEPSHEA'RING. 9. /. [jhecp and hear. | 

The tine of frearisg {hzep; the feat 
made when fheep are thorn. 

There happening a folemn feitivity, fuch as the 
SEcepfbearings uled to be, David begs fome {mall 
repaft. Souk. 

SHEE'PWALK. u. f. [feces and svald. | 
Palture for theep. 2 


AY bakipeare. 


SHE 
He beheld a field, 


Part arable and tilth, whereon were (heaves 


New itap'd ; the other part /Bcepradss and folds, 
Milton. 


SHEER. adj. (pcyn, Saxon.] Pure; clear ; 
unmingled. 
If the fay, I am not fourteen pence on the {core 


for /heer ale, {core me up tor the lying't rogue in | 


chriftendom. Shak/peare. 
Séecr argument is not the talent of the man; 
little wretted fentences are the bladders which bear 
him up, and he finks downright, when he once 
pretends to (wim without them. Atterbury. 
SHEER. adv. [from the adjective. ] Clean ; 
quick ; at once. Not now in ufe, except 
in low language. 
\ Thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o'er the cryftal battlements ; from morn 
‘To noon he tell, from noon to dewy eve, 
A fummer's day; and with the fetting fun 
Dropp'd from the zenith, like a falling ttar, 
On Lemnos. Milton. 
The (word of Satan, with fteep force to fmite 
Defcending, and in half cut Deer. Milton. 
Due entrance hedifdain'd, and in contempt 
At one flight bound high overieap’d all bound 
Of hill or highett wall, and Acer within 
Lights on his feet. Milton, 
„To SHEER, v. a. (See SHEAR. ] 
I keep my birth-day ; fend my Phillis home 
At /Leering-time. Dryden. 
To SHEER off. v. na To fteal away ; to ilip 
off clandeftinely. 


SHEERS. 7. /. [See SHEARS. ] 
SHEET. ./. [yceaz. Saxon. | 
y. A broad and large picce of linen. 
He faw heaven opened, and a veffel defcending 
unto him, as a great flees, knit at the four corners. 
‘ AAs. 
2. The linen of a bed. 
If I die betore thee, fhroud me 
In one of hefe fame /Leets. Shak/peare. 
You think none but your /Leets are privy to your 


wiflies. Sbhakfpeare. 
Sume unequal bride in nobler eers 
Receives her lord. Dryden. 


3. [ecoutcs, French ; echoten, Dutch.) Ina 
fhip are ropes bent to the clews of the 
fails, which ferve in all the lower fails to 
hale or round off the clew of the fail; 
but in topfails they draw the fail clo¥e to 
the yard-arms. Dic?.—Dryden feems to 
underftand it otherwife. 

The litle word behind the back, and undoing 
whifper, like pulling off a /beet-ropc at fea, tlackens 
the fail. Sucklixg. 

Fierce Boreas drove againft his flying fails, 

And rent the Acers. Dryden. 

4 As much paper as is made in one body. 

As much love in rhime 
As could be cramm'd up in a eet of paper, 
Writ on both tides the leat, margin and all. Sh2kf 

When l frit put pen to paper, I thought all J 
fhould have to fay would have been contained in 
onc fecet of paper. Locke. 

J let the refracted light fall perpendicularly upon 
a Jeet of white paper upon the oppofite wall. 

Ae Newton. 

5. A fingle complication or fold of paper 

in a book. 


6. Any thing expanded. 
Such beers of fire, fuch burits of horrid thunder 
Ineves remember to have heard. Sbukfpeure. 
Rowling thunder roars, 
And /ocets of lightning blaft the ftanding field. 


Dryden. 
An azure /zeet it rufhes broad, 
And from the loud refounding rocks below 
Dalli’d ina cloud of foam. Thomfon. 


9. Sheetsin the plural is taken fot a book. 
To this the following eers are intended for a full 
Acd diné anfwer. Waterland. 


Sneet-anchor. n. fo [fleet and anchor.) In 
a Rip, is the largett anchor; which, in 


SHE 
ftrefs of weather, is the mariners laft 
refuge when an extraordinary {tit gale 
of wind happens. Batley. 
To SHERT. w a. [from thenoun.] 
t. To furnifh with theets, 
2. To enfold ina theet. 
. Vo cover as with a hect. 
Like the itag, when fnow the paure Peets, 
The barks of trees thou hrowled'R. — Sbak/pearc. 
SHE'KEL. z. fi [bpw] An ancient Jewiih 
coin equal to four Attick drachms, or 
four Roman denarii, in value about 
2s, Gi. fterling. Die. 
The Jews, albeit they detefted images, yet im- 
printed upon their /eckle on one fide the golden 


pot which had the manna, and on the other Aaran’s 
rod. Camden, 


‘The huge iron head fix hundred /bekels weigh'd, 
And of whole bodies but one wound it made ; 
Able death's worlt command to overdoe, 
Dettroying lite at once and carcafe too Cowley. 
This coat of mail weighed five thoufand rekels 
of brafs. broome. 
SHE'LDAPLE. x. f. A chaffinch. 
SHE'LDRAKE. x. f. A bird that preys up- 
on fifhes. 


SHELF. xf. [reylp, Saxon; celf, Dutch. ] 
1. A board fixed againft afupporter, fo that 

any thing may be placed upon it. 

About his /Ae/ves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes. Shakfpeare, 
Bind fat, or from their /be/ves 

Your books will come and right themielves. Swift. 

2. A fand bank in the fea; a rock under 


fhallow water. 
Our tranfported fouls fhall congratulate each other 
their having now fully efcaped the numerous rocks, 
Jbelves, and quickfands. Boyle, 
Near the elves of Circe’s fhores they run, 


A dang’rous coait. Dryden. 
He call’d his money in; 

But the prevailing love of pelf 

Soon fplit him on the former elf; 
He put it out again, Dryden. 


3- The plural is analogically /he/ves ; Dry- 
den has faclfs, probably by negligence. 
He feiz’d the helm; his feilows cheer’d, 
Turn’d thort upon the /Le/js, and madly feer’d. 


Dryden. 
Sue/LFY. ad;. [from elf.) 
1. Full of hidden rocks or banks; full of 
dangerous fhallows, 

Glides by the fyren cliffs, a cify coat, 

Long infamous tor thips and failors loit, 

And white with bones. Dryden. 
2. | know not well the meaning in this 

paflage ; perhaps rocky. 

The ullable fields are in fome places fo tough, 
that the plough will fearcely cut them; and in fome 
fo /oelfy, thatthe corn hath much ado to fatten its 
roots. s Carew. 

SHELL. a. f. [yceyll, yoeall, Sax. shale, 
jebclle, Dutch. ] 

1, The hard covering of any thing; the 
external cruft. 

The fun is asthe fire, and the exterior earth is as 
the /bci/ of the eolipile, and the abyfs as the water 
within it; now when the heat of the fun had pierced 
through the /2e// and reached the waters, it rarefied 
them. Burnet. 

Whatever we fetch from under ground is only 
what is lodged in the /Le// of the earth. Locke. 

2. ‘Ihe covering of a teltaceous or crufta- 
ccous animal. / 
Her women wear 
The fpoils of nations in an ear; 
Chang'd for the treafure of a /Be//, 
And in their loofe attires do fwell. 
Albion 
Was to Neptune recommended; 
Peace and plenty {pread the fails : 
Verus, in her Joel? before him, 
From the fands-in fafety bore him. 


E en Sonfon. 


Dryden. 


| 
| 
| 


SIHTE 

The /hells ferved as moulds to this fand, which, 
wher confolidatedy and afterwards freed from its 
inveltient el, is of the fame fhape asthe cavity of 
the ell. Wocdward, 

He whom ungrateful Athens could expel, 

Atall times jutt but when he fign'd the Mell. Pope. 

Ihe covering of the feeds of filiquous 
plants, 

Some fruits are contained within a hard Ael’, 
being the feeds of the plants. Arbuthnote 
4. The govering of kernels. 

Chang’d loves are but chang’d fortsof meat; 
And, when he hath the kernel ear, 
Who doth not throw away the heil ? 

[he covering of an egg. 

Think him as a ferpent’s egg, 
Which hatch’d would, as his kiad, grow mifchies 


vous, 
And kill him in the Joell, Sbhbakfpeares 
6. The outer part of a honfe. 

The marquis of Medina Sidonia made the fel? 
of a hnufe, that would have been a very noble build- 
ing, had he brought it to perfection. Addifen. 

7. Ít is ufcd for a mufical intrument in 
poetry, from teffudo, Latin; the firft 
lyre being faid to have been made by 
firaining itrings over the fhell of a tor- 
toife. 

Lels than a god they thought there could oot 

dwell 
Within the hollow of that el’, 
That (poke fo fweetly. 

8. The fuperficial part. 

So devout are the Romanifts ahovt this outward 
Joell of religion, that if an altar he moved or a ttone 
of it be broken, it ought to oe reconfecrated. 

Asli. 

To SHELL. v. a. [from the noun. j lo 
take out of the thell; to ftrip of the 
fhell. 

To SHELL. V. 7. 

1. To fall off as broken hells. 

The ulcers were cured and the icabs 4clAd off, 


Wifeman. 
2. To caft the thell. 
SHE/LLDUCK. xz, f. A kind of wild duck. 

To preterve wild ducks, and /Lellducks, have a 
place walled 1a with a pond. Mortimere 

SHELLFISH. xef. | foe and fiw.) bith 
invetted with a hani cover ng; either 
teltaceous, as oyiters ; or cruftaceous, as 
lobtters. 

The thells being found, were f like thofe they 
faw upon their hores, that thet never gueéttioned 
but that they were the exuvice of /priLh th, and once 
belonged to the tea. Woodward» 

SHE'LLY. edj, [from ell, | 

te Abounding with hell. 

The ocean rolling, and the cly Morc, 
Beautiful objects, thali delight no more. 

26 Coniitting of thells. 

‘Phe conceit of. Anaximander was, that the firt 
men, and all animals, were bred in fome warin 
moitture, inclofed in cruftuceous fins, as lokRers ; 
and fo continued, oll their baly pritons growing dry a 
and breaking, made way tor them. Beatles. 


SHE'’LTER, ». J. [Of this word the ety- 
mology is unknown » Skinner deduces it 
from ell; Davies trom rcylo „a shield, 
Saxon. ] 

1. A cover from any external injury or 


violence, 
We hear this fearful tempeft fing, 

Yer feek no elter to avoid the ftorm. Shisk/peares 
They with the mountains now might be agein 
Thrown on them, as a Aelter trom his ire. Milton. 
Heroes ot old, when wounded, /Be/ser fought; 

But he, who mects all dangers with ditdamn, 
Ev'n in their face his Ihip toanchor brought, 
And fteeple high tood’ ptopt upon the main. Dryg. 
They may learn experience, and avoid a Cave as 
the wortt /redter from rainy when they have a lover 
in company. Dialer. 


3. 


Donne. 


5+ 


Drydens 


Prior. 


S- Hae 


The healing plant fall aid, 
From forms a_/2el/ter, and from heat a fhade, Pope. 
2. A protector; a defender ; one that gives 
fecurity’. 

Thou haft been a elter for me, anda {trong tower 
fromthe enemy. Pfaln:s « 

3. The ftate of being covered ; protection ; 
fecurity’. 

Low at his foot a fpacious plain is plac’d, 
Betweca the mountain and the ftream embrac'd ; 
Which fhade and fBclter from the hill derives, 
Wye the kind river wealth and beauty gives. 

Denham. 

Who into Me/rer takes their tender bloom, 

And forms their minds to fly from ills to come. 
Young. 


To SHELTER. V. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To cover from external violence. 
We befought the deep to /Lelter us. Milton. 
"Thole ruins /2el/rer’d once his facred head, 
When he trom Worc'lter’s fatal battle fled, 
Watch’`d by the genius of this royal place. Dryden. 
2. To defend ; to protect ; to fuccour with 
refuge; to harbour. 
W hat endlefs honour fhall you gain, 
To fave and frelter Troy's unhappy train. Dryden. 
. To betake to cover. 
They /beltered themfelves under a rock. Abbor. 
Comtort thyfelf with fuch thoughts, chiefly when 
all earthly comforts fail thee: then do thou particu- 
larly retreat to thofe confiderations, and //e/ter thy- 
{clf under them. s Atterbury. 
4. To cover trom notice. This-feems lefs 
proper. 
In vain I ftrove tocheck my growing flame, 
Or helter pation under friendfhip’s name ; 
You faw my heart. 


To SHE'LTER« Us Me 
1. To take felter. 
There the Indian herdfman, fhunning heat 
Shelters in cool. Milton. 
2. To give fhelter. 
Then feeks the fartheft ooze, the /Le/t’ring weed, 
The cavern’d bank, his old fecure abode. Thomi/en. 
SHE/LTERLESS. adj. [from /be/ter.| Har- 
bourlefs; without home or refuge. 
Now fad, and /helterlc/s, perhaps, fhe lies, 
Where piercing winds blow fharp. Rowe. 
QHE'LVING. adj. [from fhelf.] Sloping; 
inclining; having declivity. 
Her chamber is alott, far from the ground ; 
And built fo /he/ving, that one cannot climb it 
Without apparent hazard of his life.  Sbakfpeare. 
Amidft the brake a hollow den was found, 
And rocks and /Le/ving arches vaulted round. 
Addifon. 
Sue'tvy. adj. [from felf.] Shallow; 
rocky ; full of banks. 
1 had been drowned, but that the fhore was 
Soclvy and hallow. Shak/peare, 
To SHEND. v. a. pret. and part. pafl. kent. 
[rcendan, Sax. /ckenden, Dutch. | 
1. To ruin; tofpoil; to mifchief. 
Provide for thy wife, or elfe look to be /hent, 
Good milchcow for winter, another for lent. 


Tuffer. 


Prior. 


Shepherds, fhould it not s/Aext 
Your roundels freth, to hear a doleful verfe 
Of Rofalind, that Colin made? 

Such a dream l had of dire portent, 
That much I fear my body will be bent ; 
fe aodes I Mall have wars. Dryden. 

2. To difgrace; to degrade; to blame; to 
reproach. 

Debatetul ftrife, and cruel enmity, 

The famous name of knighthood toully end. 
Fairy Queen, 
Sore bruifed with the fall, he flow uprofe, 
And all enraged, thus him loudly /hent : 

Dideal knight! whofe coward courage chofe 
To wreck itfelf on beat Fairy Queen. 

My tongue and foul inthis be hypocrites ; 

Now in my words fozver the be /Lenr, 
To give them feals never my foul confeat. Shut/p, 
2 


Spenfer. 


SERE 
3. To overpower ; to crufh; to furpals, 


She pafs’d the ret as Cynthia doth hend 
The leffer ttars. Spenfer. 


4. It is, though ufed by Dryden, wholly 


obfolete, 
SHE’PHERD. 2. f [yceap, fheep, and 
hypo, a keeper, Saxon, j-ceapahyno. ] 
1. One who tends fheep in the pafture. 
I am /hepherd to another man, 
Shakfp. 


And do not theer the fleeces that I graze. 
A Shepherd next, 
More meek, came with the firltlings of his flack. 


Milton. 
2. A fwain; a rural lover. 
If that the world aiid love were young, 
Ard truth in ev'ry ephe d's tongue, 
Thefe pretty pleafures might me move, 
To live with thee and be thy love. Raleigh. 


3. One who tends the congregation ; a | 
aftor. 

Lead up all thofe who heard thee, and believ’d; | 
*Midit thy own flock, great Depberd, be receiv'd, | 
And glad all heav’a with millioas thou haf fav'd. 

Pricr. 
SHE/PHERDESS. x, /. [from /bepherd.] A 
woman that tends fheep; a rural lafs. 

She put herfelf into the garb of a Lephera/s, and 
in that difguife lived many years; but difcovering 
herfelf a little before her death, did profets herfelf | 
the happieit perfon alive, not for her condition, bat 
in enjoying him fhe ħrit loved; and that the would 
rather, ten thouland times, live a /hepherdg/s in | 
contentment and fatisfaction. Sidney. | 

Thefe your unufual weeds to each part of you | 
Do give a life: no /hepherdefs, but Flora 
Peering in April’s front: Shakfpeare. 

She like fome /bepberdefs did hew, 

Who fat to bathe her by a river’s fide. Dryden. 

His dorick dialect has incomparable fweetnefs in 
its clownilhnefs, like a fair /Lepherde/s in country | 
rufiet. Dryden, | 

SHEPHERDS Needle. n, f. [ /candix, Latin. | | 
Venus’ comb. An herb. 
SHEPHERDS Pur/s, or Pouch, ne f. [burfa 


paftoris, Latin.) A common weed. 


SHEPHERDS Rod. x. J. Teafel, of which 
plant it is a fpecies. 


SHE'PHERDISH. adj. [from A:pherd.]) Re- 
fembling a fnepherd; fuiting a fhepherd; 
paftoral ; ruitick. Notin ufe. 

He would have drawn her eldeit filter, efteemed 
her match for beauty, in her /Lepherdi/b attire. 

Sidney. 

She faw walking from her ward a man in /Lepber- 

difè apparel. Sidney. 

SHERBET. 2. f. [ foarbat, Arabick.] The 
juice of lemons or oranges mixed with | 
water and fugar. Did. 

They prefer our beer above all other drinks ; and 
confidering that water is with the rareft, elpecially 
in this clime, the dearcit ot /Perdets, and plenty ot > 
barley, it would prove infinitely prontable to fuch 
as fhould bring in the ufe thereof. Sandys. 


SHERD.  /. [yceand, Sax.] A fragment 
of broken earthen ware. See SHARD. 
The trivet-table of a foot was lame; 
She thrufts beneath the limping leg a berd. Dryden. 
SHE'RIFF. x. /. [pes re gepepa, Sax. from | 
yeyne, a fhire, and peve, a teward. ltj 
is fometimes pronounced fkrieve, which | 
fome poets have injudicioufly adopted. | | 
An officer to whom is entrufted, in each 
county, the execution of the laws. 
A great pow'r of Englith and of Scots 
Are by the /Leriff of Yorkthire overthrown. 
Shukfpeare. 


Concerning minifters of juice, the high ;Lerif/s 
of the counties have bcen very ancient in this king- 


dom. Bacen, ' 
Now may’rs and /hricues aU huth'd and fatiate 
lay. Pope. 


SHE 


SHe/RIPFALTY. ` ' 
SHeE'RIFFDOM, | n. J. [from berif.] The 
SHE'RIFFSHIP. [ office or jurifdiétion 
SHE/RIFFWICK. | of a theriff, 


There was a refumption of patents of gaols, and 
reannexing of thein to the Sreviffwicks ; privileged 
officers being no lefs an interruption of jultice than 
privileged places. Bacon. 
Sire/RRIS. ] a. f. [from Xeres, a town 
SHERRIS Sack, > Of dndalufia in Spain. | 
SHE/RRY. A kind of Spanifh 

wine, 

Your /berris warms the blood, which, before cold 
and fertled, left the liver white, which is the badge 
of pufillanimity ; but the /Lerrfs makes it courfe 
from the inwards to the parts extreme Shak/peare, 

Good sherris fack afcends me into the brain, dries 
me there all the foolith dull vapours, and makes it 
apprehenfive. l Shak/peare, 

SHEW. See SHow, 
SHIDE. m /. [trom yceadan, to divide, 
Saxon.] A board; acutting. Skinner. 


iS cena wy, [rcylb, Saxon. ] 


i. A buckler; a broad piece of defenfive 
armour held on the left arm to ward off 
blows. 

Now put your /hic/ds before yourhearts, and fight 
With hearts more proof than /Biclds. Sbak/peure. 
His pond’rous /Diedt, 
Ethereal temper, mafly, large, and round, 
Behind him caft ; the broad circumterence 
Hung on his fhoulders like the moon, 
2. Defence; protection. 


3. One that gives protection or fecurity. 
The terror of the Trojan field, 
The Grecian honour, ornament, and field, 
High on the pile th’ unconguer’d chief is plac'd. 
Diydene 


To SHIELD. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To cover with a fhield. 


2. To defend ; to protect; to fecure. 
Were ’t my fitnefs 
To let thefe hands obey my boiling blood, 
They’re apt enough to diflocate and tear 
Thy fleth and bones: howe’er a woman’s fhape 
Doth /hicld thee. Shakfpzare, 

Shouts of applaufe ran ringing through the held, 
To fee the fon the vanquith’d father /Aield. Drydex, 

Hear one that comes to /biedd his injur’d honour, 
And guard his life with hazard of her own. Smith. 

3. To keep off; to defend againft. 

Out of their cold caves and frozen habitations, Ine 
to the fweet foil of Europe, they brought with them 
their utual weeds, fit to /bic/d tne cold to which they 
had been inured. Spenfer. 

My lord I muft entreat the time alone. 
~God /ricld 1 thould diuturbdevotion,  Sbat/p. 


To SHIFT. v. n. [Of this word the origi. 
nal is obfcure ; ipta, Runick, is to 
change. | 

1, To change place. 

Vegetables being fixed to the fame place, and fo 
not able to /Lifrand feek out after proper matter for 
their increment, it was neceffary that it thould be 
brought to them. Woodward. 

2. To change; to give place to other 
things. 

If the ideas of our minds coaftantly change and 
Joif'y in a continual fuccetlion, n would be impol- 
fible for a man to think lung of any one thiog. 

Locke. 
To change clothes, particularly the 
linen. 
She begs you juft would turn you while /B:ffs. 
Young. 

4. To find fome expedient ; to act or live 
though with difficulty. 

We cannot ifr: being in, we muft go on. 

3 Daniel. 

Men in diftrefs will look to themfelves, and leave 
their companions to /bift as well as they.can. , 

i L’ Efirange. 


Miltcre 
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Since we dcfire no recompence nor thanks, we 
wughe to be difmifled, and have leave to fois? for 
ourfelves. Swift. 

g. To prattife indireét methods. 

All thofe fchoolmen, though they were exceeding 
witty, yet better teach all their followers to /hi/r 
than to refolve by their diftin€tions. Raleigh. 

6. To take fome method for fafety. 
Nature initructs every creature how to /hift for 
itfelf in cafes of danger. L’ Efirange. 
Tu SHIFT. v. a. 
1. To change; toalter. 
It was not levity, but abfolute neceffity, that made 


the ih Lift their condition. L'Efrange. 
Come, at me, mule obedient ; 

Let us try lome new expedient; 

Sift the fcene for half an hour, 

Time and place are in thy power. Swift. 


2. To transter from place to place. 
Pare fatfron between the two St. Mary's days, 
Or fet or go ift it that knoweft the weys. 
Tuffer. 


3. To put by fome expedient out of the 


way. 
I frifted him away, 
And laid good ‘icufes on your ecltafy. Séak/peare. 

The wifdom of all thefe latter times, in princes 
affairs, is rather fine deliveries, and /2i/tings of dan- 
gers and mifchicfs, when they are near, than folid 
and grounded courfesto keep them aloof, Bacon. 

4. To change in pofition. 

Neither ufe they fails, nor place their oars in order 
upon the fides; but carrying the oar loole, ift it 
hither and thither at pleafure. Raleigh. 

Where the wind 
Veers oft, as oft the fteers. and /2ifts her fail. 
Milton. 

We ftrive in vain againft the feas and wind ; 
Now /bift your fails. Dryden. 

$. To change, as clothes. 

I would advife you to /bift a hirt: the violence 
of adtion hath made you reek as a facrifice. 


Shak/peare. 
6. Todrefs in frefh clothes. 


As it were to ride day and night, and not to have 
patience to ift me. Shak{peare. 
7. To SuiFt of. To defer; to put away 


by fome expedient. 

The moft beautiful parts muft be the moft finithed, 
the colours and words molt chofen: many things in 
both, which are not deferving of this care, muit be 
Srifted sf, content with vulgar expreffions. 

Dryden. 

Struggle and contrive as you will, and jay your 
tares as you pleafe, the traders will ifi it off from 
their own gain. Locke. 

By various illuGions of the devil they are prevailed 
on to /hift off the duties, and neglect the conditions, 
on which falvation is promifed. Rogers. 

SHIFT. ». /. | from the verb, ] 
1. Expedient found or ufed with difficulty ; 
difficult means. 

She redoubling her blows, drave the ftranger to 
no other /bifr than to ward and go back; at that 
time feeming the image of innocency againit vio- 
lence. Sidney. 

I€ I get down, and do not break my limbs, 

Vil find a thoufand ifs to get away. Shakfpeare. 

This perfect artifice and accuracy might have 
been omitted, and yet they have made ift to 
move up and down in the water. More. 

Not any boah of fkill, but extreme ift 
How toregain my fever'd company, 

Compell’d me to awake the courteous echo, 
To give me anfwer from her mofly couch. Milton. 

A fafhionable hypocrify fhall be called good man- 
ners, fo we make a /Lift fomewhat to legitimate the 
abute. L’ Ejivange. 

Thofe little animals provide themfelves with 
wheat ; but they can make /2ift without it. 

Addifon. 

Our herbalds are fufficiently ftored with plants, 
and we have made a tolerable /Lif? to reduce them 
to claffes. Baker. 

2. Indirect expedient ; mean refuge ; laft 
refource. 


Vor. JI, 


SHI 


SHI 


The very cuftom of feeking fo particular aid and | To SHINE. v. x. preterit I fhine, I have 


relict at the hands of God, doth, by a fecret contra- 
diction, withdraw them from endeavouring to help 
themlelves, even by thofe wicked /hifts, which they 
know can never have his allowance whofe affittance 
their prayers feek. Hooker. 
To fay, where the notions cannot fitly be recon- 
ciled, that there wanteth a term, is but > ift of 
ignorance. Bacon, 
Slow to refolve, but in performance quick ; 
So truc, that he was aukward ata trick ; 
For little fouls on little /bifts rely. 
3. Fraud; artifice; ftratagem. 
Know ye not Ulyffes’ /bifts ? 
Their fwords lefs danger carry than their gifts. 
Denham. 


D: yden h 


4. Evafion; elufory practice. 

As long ewit, by whetting itfelf, is able to find 
out any /bift, be it never fo flight, whereby to 
efcape out of the hands of prefent contradiction, 
they are never at a ftand. Hooker. 

Of themfelves, for the moft part, they are fo cau- 
tious and wily-headed, efpecially being men of fo 
{mall experience and practice in law matters, that 
you would wonder whence they borrow fuch fub- 
tilitics and fly /Difts. Spenfer. 

Here you fee your commiffion ; this is your duty, 
thefe are your difcouragements ; never feek tor /hifts 
und evafions from worldly afllictions : this is your 
reward, it you perform it; this your doom, if you 
decline it. ‘ South. 

ç. A woman’s under linen. 
SHi'FTER. xe / [from ifr] One who 
əlays tricks; a man of artifice, 

°T was fuch a /hifter, that, if truth were known, 
Death was half glad when he had got him down. 

Milton, 
SH1'FTLESS. adj. [from /bifr.| Wanting 
expedients ; wanting means to act to 


live. 

For the poor /biftlefs irrationals, it is a prodi- 
gious act of the great Creator’s indulgence, that they 
are all ready furmfhed with fuch clothirg. 

Derham, 

Suiting, 2. /. [peylling, Sax. and Erfe; 
Schelling, Dutch.) A coin of various 
value in different times. It is now twelve 


pence. 

Five of thefe pence made their iling, which 
they called cling, probably from /cilingus, which 
the Romans ufed for the fourth pare of an ounce; 
and forty-eight of thefe /ci//ings made their pound ; 
and four hundred of thefe pounds were a legacy for 
a king's daughter, as appeareth by the lait will of 
king Alfred. Camden, 

The very fame filling may at one time pay 
twenty men in twenty days, and at another ret in 
the fame hands one hundred days. Locke. 

Who, with much pains exerting all his fenfe, 
Can range aright his billings, pounds, and pence. 

Young. 

SHicu-I-suauu-I. A corrupt reduplica- 

tion of pall I? ‘The queftion of a man 

hefitating. To and /dill-I-/eall-[, is 

to continue hefitating and procrafti. 
nating. 

l am fomewhat dainty in making a refolutian, be- 
caufe when I make it, I keep it: I don't tand Ail- 
IfhalleI then: if l fay ’t, l'll do't. Congreve. 


Sui'Ly. adv. [from fy.) Not familiarly; 
not frankly. ° 
SHIN. x. f- [peina, Sax. fchien, German. | 
The forepart of the leg. 
I bruifed my /Zin the other day with playiog at 
{word and dagger. Shakfpeure. 
The bin bone, from the knee to the initep, is 
made by (hadowing one half of the le; with a fingle 
fhadow. Peacheam. 
His leg, then broke, 
Had got a deputy of oak; 
For when a /hin in fight is cropt, 
The knee with one of timber’s propt. 
As when to an houfe we come, 
To know if any one’s at home, 
We knock ; fo one muf kick your sir, 
Ere he can find your foul’s withia. 


Hudibras, 


Agonymous. 


focne ; fometimes | fhined, 1 have fiined. 
(yeinan, Sax. /chijnen, Dutch, ] 


1. To have bright refplendence; to glit- 
ter; to gliften; to gleam. 
To-day the French, 
All clinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods, 
Sbone down the Engiith; and to-morrow 
Made Britain India: ev'ry man that ftood 
Shew’d like a mine. Shak/peare, 
True paradife inclos'd with ining rock. 
i Milton. 
We can difmifs thee ere the morning ire. 
Milton. 
Fair daughter, blow away thefe mifts and clouds, 
And let thy eyes Line forth in their full luftre. 
Denham. 
The fun ines when he fees it. Locke, 
2. To be without clouds. 
The moon /hines bright: in fuch anightas this, 
When the fweet wind did gently kifs the trees, 
And they did make no noife. Shak/peare, 
How bright aud goodly /himes the moon ! 
The moon! the fun: itis aot moonlight now. 
Shak fpeare. 
Clear pools greatly comfort the eyes, when the 
fun is overcaft, or when the moon joints. Bacon. 
3. To be glotly. 
They are waxen fat, they ine. eremiah. 
Fith with their fins and ining (cales. Ailton. 
T'he colour and bining of bodies is nothing but 
the different arrangemeut and refraction of there 
minute parts. chee 


4. To be gay ; to be fplendid. 
So proud fhe inca in her princely ftate, 
Looking to heaven, for earth the did difdain, 
And fitting high. Fairy Queer 


. To be beautiful. 


Of all th’ enamell’d race, whofe filv’ry wing 
Waves tothe tepid zephyrs of the (pring, 
Or fwims along the fluid atmofphere, 
Once brightelt /2in'd this child of heat and air. . 
Pope. 
6. To be eminent or confpicuous, 
If there come truth from them, 
As upon thee, Macbeth, their fpeeches ine, 
Why, by the verities on thee made good, 
May they not be my oracles as well? Sbhak/peare. 
Her face was veil’d; yet to my fancied fight 
Love, {weetnefs, goodnefs, in her perfon fain’ d 
Soclear, asin no face with more delight. Diling 
Cato’s foul 
Shines out in ev'ry thing the acts or fpeaks ; 
While winning inildnefs and attractive fmiles 
Dwell in her looks, and with becoming grace 
Soften the rigour cf her father’svirtues.  <Addi/on. 
The reformation, in its tarit eftablifhment, pro= 
duced its proper fruits, and diftinguiibed the whote 
age with ining inftances of virtue and morality. 
Addi fort. 
The courtier fmooth, who forty years had jin’ 
An humble fervant to all human kind. Pope. 
Few are qualihed to Dine in company 3 but it is 
in molt men’s power to be agreeable, Swift, 
7, To be propitious. 
The Lord make his face /bine upon thee, and be 
gracious, Numbers. 
8. To give light real or figurative. 
The light or gighteoutnefs hath not bined unto 
us, and the fun of righteoufnels rofe not upon us. 
Wifdom. 
Celeftial light 


Shineinw — andthe mind through all her powers 
Irradiate. Mizon. 
SHINE. mf. [from the verb. ] 
te Fair weather. 
Be it fair or foul, or rain or bine. Dryden, 


He will accuftom himfelf to heat and cold, and 
Soine and rain; all which if a man’s body wil) not 
endure, it will ferve him to very little purpofe. ‘ 

Locke, 


2, Brightnefs; fplendour; luftre. It isa 
word, though not unanalogical, yet une 
graceful, and little ufed. 
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He that has inured his eyes to that divine fplen- 
dour which refults from the beauty of holinefs, is not 
dazzled with the glittering /2/ne of gold, and confi- 
ders it as a vein of the fame earth he treads on. 

Decay of Piety. 

Say, in what mortal foil thou deign’tt ta grow ? 

Fair op`ning to fome court’s propitious Dine, 
Or deep with diamonds in the flaming mine? 
Pope. 
Sui'xess. a /. [from fy.) Unwilling- 
nefs to be tractable or tamiliar. 

An incurable fire/s is the vice of Irith horfes, 
and is hardly ever feen in Flanders, becaufe the 
winter forces the breeders there to houfe and handle 
their colts. Temple. 

They were famous for their juftice in commerce, 
but extreme /Vine/s to Mrangers: they expofed their 
goods with the price marked upon them, and then 
retired. Arbuthnot, 


SHINGLE. w./. [ /chindel, Germ.] A thiu 
board to cover houfes. 


The beft to cleave, is the moft ufeful for pales, 
laths, ingles, and wainfcot. Mortimer. 
SpHifncres. 2. /. Wants the fingular, {ciz- 
gulum, Lat. zona morbus, Plinio.] A 
kind ot tetter or herpes that fpreads itfelf 
round the loins. 

Such are ufed fuccefsfully in eryfipelas and in- 
gles, by a flender diet of decoctions of farinaceous 
vegetables, and copious drinking of cooling liquors. 

Arbuthnot, 
SuHi'ny, adj. [from yhine.) Bright; f{plen- 
did ; luminous, 
When A'deboran was mounted high, 
Above the /biny Caffiopeia’s chair, 
One knocked at the door, and in would fare. 
Fairy Queen. 

` The night e 
Js fbiny, and they fay we thall embattle 
By th’ fecond hour o’ th’ morn. Shakfpeare, 

While from afar we heard the canrons play, 
Like dittane thunder on a iny day, 

For abfent friends we were atham’d to fear. 
Dryden. 


Suie. z. f. [peip, peyp, Saxon; /chap, 
Dutch.) A termination noting quality 
or adjunt, as ford/ip; or office, as 
fiewardjhip. 


SHIP. x. /- {ycip, Sax. fbippen, Dutch. ] 
A hip may be defined a large hoNow 
building, made to pafs over the fea with 


fails. Watts. 
All my followers to the eager foe 
Turn back, and fly tike Lips before the wind. 
Shakfpeare. 
There mzde forth to us a fmall boat, with about 
eizht perfons in it, whereof one of them had in his 
hand a tipftaff, who made aboard our A/p. Bacon. 
Two other Lips loaded with victuals were burnt, 
and fome of the men faved by their fhipboats. 
nolles. 
Nor is indeed that man lefs mad than thefe, 
Who freights a /bip to venture on the feas, 
With one frail interpoiiug plank to fave 
From certain death, roll’d on by ev'ry wave. 
Dryden. 
Initead of a /bip, he thould levy upon his country 
fuch a fum of money, aod return the fame to the 
treafurer of the navy: hence that tax had the deno- 
mination of /bip-money, by which accrued the 
yearly fum of two hundred thoufand pounds. 
Clarendon. 
A j/hip carpenter of old Rome could not have 
talked more judaciouilly. Addijon. 


JoSuiPe. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
te To put intoa fhip. 
My father at the road 
Expeéts my coming, there to fee me bipp'd. 
Sbak/peare. 
The emperor, /Bipping his great ordnance, de- 
petted down the river. Keclles. 
Al] the timber was cut down in the mountains of 
Cilicia, and B/pped in the bay of Attalia, from 
whence it was by fea trantported to Pelufium. 
Knolles. 


SHI! 


A breeze from More hegan toblow, 
The failors ip their oars, and ceafe to row 3 
Then hoit their yards a-trip, and ail their fai's 
Let fell. Dryden, 
2. To tranfport ina fhip. 
Andronicus, would thou wert /bipt to hell, 
Rather than rob me of the people’s hearts. 
Shaklpeare. 
The fun no fooner fhal! the mountains touch, 
But we will 2p him hence. Séakfpeare. 
In Portugal, men {pent with age, fo as they can- 
not hope for above a year, /biġ themfelves away in 


a Brazil fleet. Temple. 
3. Itis fometimes enforced by of. 
A fingle leaf can waft an army o'er, 

Or Jip cf fenates to fome diltant fhore. Pepe. 


The canal that runs from the fea into the Aia0, 
gives a convenient carriage to all goods that are to 


be flipped off. Addifin. 
| SHt'eBoaRD. ».f. [ Jip and beard.) See 
BoarD. 
te This word is feldom ufed but in adver- 
bial phrafes: æ Joiphoard, on Joipboard, 
in a fhip. 
Let him go ca /hipboarz, and the mariners will 


not leave their ftarboard and larboard, Brambal!, 
Friend, 

What doft thou make a /Uipbourd ? To what ef]? 

Dryden. 


Ovid, writing from on /Bipboard to his friends, 
excufed the taults of his poetry by his misfortunes. 
Dryden. 
2. The plank of a fhip. 
They have made all thy Zipdsards of fir-trees, 
and brought cedars from Lebanon to make malts. 
Ezekiel. 
Sui'pBoy. ». /. [ bip and boy.] Boy that 
ferves in a fbip. 
Few or noneknow me: if they did, 
This /Lipdoy’s femblance hath difguis’d me quite. 
Shat/peare. 
SHIPMAN. u. f. [ Zip and man.) Sailor; 
feaman. 
I myfelf have the very points they blow, 
All the quarters that they know 
E th Aim hA card. Sbakpeare, 
Hiram fent in the navy /hițmen that had know- 
ledge of the fea. 1 Kings. 


Sui'pMASTER. x. f. Matter of the fhip. 

The /ripmafler came to him, and faid unto him, 
What meaneft thou, O fleeper! arife, call upon thy 
God. ji Jonab. 

SHIPPING. x. f. [from Aip. | 
1. Veffels of navigation ; fleet. 

Before Cafar’s invafion of this land, the Britons 
had not any /Lipfing at all, other than their boats of 
twigs covered with hides. Ralcipeo. 

The numbers and courage of our men, with the 
ftreogth of our /Lipping, have for many ages patt 
made us a match tor the greateit of our neighbours 
at land, and an overmatch for the ftrongeft at fea. 

Temple. 

Fies firt to Lipping did impart ; 

Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. 

7 Dryden. 

| 2. Paflage in a hip. 
They took ipping and came to Capernaum, 

feeking for Jefus, Jobn. 


SHUPWRFCK. #. f, [ip and wreck. | 
1, The deftruction of fhips by rocks or 
fhelves. 

Bold were the met which on the ocean firk 
Spread their new fails, when /Sipwreck was the 

Peto tlt f chico ih ia 

We are nat to quarrel with the water for inunda- 
tions and /hipwrects. L’ Eftrange. 

This fea war colt the Carthaginians five hundred 
quinquiremes, and the Romans feven hundred, in- 
cluding their /Liswrecks. Arbutbnet, 

2. The parts of a fhattered fhip. 

They might have it in their owu country, and 
that by gathering up the fLipwrecks of the Athe- 
nian and Roman theatres. Dryden, 

3. Deitruction; mifcarriage. 


Holding faith and a good confcicnce, which fome 


STB grt 

having put away, concerning faith, have made 

fripureck. 1 Tistcrby, 
To SHI'PWRECK. te a. [from the noun. | 
t. To deftroy by dafhing on rocks or fhal. 

lows. 

Whence the fun "gins his reflection, 
Sbipwrecking ftorms and direful thunders break. 
Shutfpeare. 

2. To make to fuffer the dangers ot a 

wreck. 

Thou that canft fill the raging of the feas, 
Chain up the winds, and bid the tempetts ceafe, 
Redeem my /2ipwr ck'd foul trom raging guits 
Ot cruel paifion and deceitful lufts. rier. 

A fquare piece of marble fhews itfelf to have 
been a little pagan monument of two perfons who 
were /oipwrecked. Add ‘for. 

3. To throw by lofs of the veffel. 
Shipwreck’dupon a kingdom, where no pity, 
No friends, no hope! no kindred weep for me. 
Séat/peare. 
SHi'PWRIGHT. mf. [Sip and right.| A 
builder of fhips. 
Why fuch imprefs of ipwrights, whofe fore 
talk 
Does not divide the Sunday from the week. 
Shakfpeare, 

A miferable thame it were for our /bipaurighrs, 
if they did not exceed all others in the fetting up of 
our royal fhips. Ralerge. 

Vait numbers of thips in our harbours, and Aip- 
wrig hrs in our fea-port towns. Swift, 

The Roman fleet, although built by ipurigess, 
and conducted by pilots, both without experience, 
defeated that of the Carthaginians. Arbutbner. 

As when a /Lipurigbt ftands his workmen o’eS, 
Who ply the wimble fome huge beam to bore, 
Urg’d on all hands it nimbly fpins about, 

The grain deep piercing, tili it fcoops it out. Pope. 

SHIRE. z. /.[yein, from yeinan, to divide, 
Sax.] A divifion of the kingdom; a 
county ; fo much ef the kingdom as is 
under one fheritf. 

His blazing eyes, like two bright thining thields, 
Did burn with wrath, and fparkled living bre; 

As two broad beacons, fet in open helds, 
Send forth their flames far off to every /bire. 
Fairy Queen. 

The noble youths from diftant Zires refort. 

Prior. 
I SHIRT. x. f- [/siert, Danih; yeync, 
yeynie, Sax.] The under linen garment 

of a man. 

Shift a irr : the violence of adion hath made 
you reek as a lacrifice. Sha! fpeare, 

I cake but two /i tr out with me, and Lmcan net 
to fweat extraordinarily. Shak fpeare. 

When we lay next us what we hold moft dear, 
Like Hercules, envenom'd /Birts we wear, 

And cleaving mifchiefs. Dryden. 

Several perfons in December had nothing over 
their fhoulders but their /birts, Aadifon. 

To SHIRT. v. a. (trom the nouo.) ‘fo 
cover; to clotheasin a fhirt. 

Ah! for fo many fouls, as but this morn 
Were cloth’d with feih, and warm’d with vital 

blood 
But naked now, or fPirved but with air, Dryden. 
SHVRTLESS, ad. [from /irt.] Wanting 
a hirt. j 
Linfey-woolfey brothers, 
Grave mummers! fleeveleis fome, and /Lirtles 
others. Pope. 
SHi'vrau. } x. SA fort of precious wood, 
SHi’tTim. |) ot which Mofes made the 
greateft part of the tables, altars, and 
planks belonging to the tabernacle. The 
wood is hard, tough, fmooth, without 
knots, and extremely beautiful. It grows 
in Arabia. Calmet, 

l will plant in the wildernefs the itsab-tec. 

i JjJuiab. 

Bring me 2n offering of badgers fkins and /bittim- 
WOOL. x Juis 
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SHITTLecocK, x». f. [commonly, and 
perhaps as properly, /buttlecock. Ot 
Jrutle or foutile the etymology is doubt- 
ful: Skinner derives ie from fbuttela, 
German, to hake; or j°ceazan, Saxon, 
tothrow. He thinks itis called a cock 
froin its feathers. Perhaps it 1s properly 
fiuttlecork, a cork driven to and fro, like 
the inftrument in weaving, and foftened 
by frequent and rapid utterance from 
cork to cock.) A cork ftuck with fea- 
thers, and driven by players from one 
to another with battledoors. 

You need not difcharge a cannon to break the 
chain of his thoughts: the pat of a f/Bitslecock, or 
the creaking of a jack, will do hisbufinefs. Collier. 

Suive. 2.f. [ fehyve, Dutch.] 

1. A flice of bread. 

Ealy itis 
Ofa cut loaf to tteal a /Live. Shak/peare. 

2. A thick fplinter, or lamina, cut off trom 
the main fubftance. 

Shavings made by the plane are in fome things 
differing from thofe /bives, or thin and flexible pieces 
ot wood, that are obtained by borers. Boyle. 

To SHI'VER. w. n, [ /coawren, German. | 
To quake; to tremble; to fhudder, as 
with cold or fear. 

Any very harih noife will fet the teeth on edge, 
and make all the body /Aiver. Bacen, 

What religious palfy ’s this, 
Which makes the boughs diver their blifs ? 
And, that they might her foottteps ftraw, 
Drop their leaves with /Livering awe. Cieaveland. 
Why ftand we longer /bivering under fear? 
Milen. 

The man that Aiver’d on the brink of fin, 

‘Thus tteel'd and harden'd, ventures boldly in. 
Dryden. 

He defcribed this march to the temple with fo 
much horrar, that he /Uivered every joint. Addifon. 

Give up Laius to the realms of day, 

Whofe gholt, yet /Biv'ring on Cocytus’ fand, 


Expects its palage to the tarther (trand. Pope. | 
Prometheus is laid 

On icy Caucafus to Piver, 

While vultures eat his growing liver. Swift. 


Jo Sui'ver. v. n. [from /bive.] To fall 
at once into many parts or fhives. 
Hadh thou been aught but gof mer, feathers, air, 
So many fathom‘down preci; tating, 
Thoud'ft Liver’d like an egg. Shak/peare. 
Upon the breaking and /Aieering of a great tate, 
you may be fure to have wars. acon. 
The natural world, thould gravity once ceafe or be 
withdrawn, would inftantly /Ziver into millions of 
atoms. Woodward. 


JoSur'ver, v. a. To break by one ad | 


into many parts; to fhatrer. 
The ground with Diver'd armour ftrown. Ailton, 
Show'rs of granados rain, by fudden burit 

Difploding murd'rous bowels, fragments of fteel ; 

A thoufand ways at once the /Biver'd orbs 

Fly diverfe, working torment. 


SHIVER. x. /. [from the verb.] One 
fragment of many into which any thing 
is broken, 

He would pound thee into ivers with his fift, as 
a failor breaks a bifcuit. Sduk/peare. 
As brittle as the glory is the face; 
For there it is crack’d 10 an hundred /Aivers. 
` Shakfpeare. 
lf you ftrike a folid body that is brittle, itbreaketh 
not only where the immediate force 1s, but breaketh 
all aoout into /Aivers and fritters. Bacon, 
Surging waves againft a folid rock, 
Though all to ivers dath'd, th’ affault renew, 
Vain batt'ry, and in froth or bubblesend. Milton, 


Sui'very. adj, [from fiver] Loofe of 
coherencé ; incompa; eafily falling into 


many fragments, 
There were obferved incredible oumbers of thefe 


Pbili ps. 
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fhells thus Matted, and extremely tender, ia Alveg 
ftone. PF oodward. 
SHO/ADSTONE, 1%, f 
Shoudfone is a {mall Rone, fmooth without, of a 
dark liver colour, and of the fame colour within, 
only with the addition of a faint purple. Itis a 
fraement broke otf an iron vein. Woodward. 
Certain tin ftones lie on the face of the ground, 
which they call oad, as thed from the main load, 
and made fomewhat round by the water. Carew. 
T'he loads or veins of metal were by this action of 
the departing water inade eafy to be found out by the 
ficads, or trains of metallick fragments borne off 
from them, and lying in trains from thofe veins 
towards the fea, inthe fame courfe that water falling 
thence would take. Woodward. 
SHoat. u. fJ. [ycole, Saxon. | 
1, A crowd ; a great multitude ; a throng. 
When there be great /Loa?s of people which go on 
to populate without forefveing means of fuftentation, 
once in an age they dilcharge part of their people 
upon other nations. Bacon. 
A league is made againft fuch routes and /Zals of 
peuple as have utterly degenerated trom nature. 
Bacon, 
The vices of a prince draw /holes of followers, 
when his virtue leaves him the more eminent, becaufe 


fingle. Decay of Piety. 
A Jboal of filver Ahes glides 
And plays about the barges. Waller. 


God had the command of famine, whereby he 
could have carried them off by /boals. Woodward, 
Around the goddefs roll 
Broad hats, and hoods, and caps, a fable oal ; 
Thick, and more thick, the black blockade extends, 


Pope. 
2. A fhallow ; a fand-bank. 
The haven’s mouth they duift not enter, for the 
dangerous fouls. Abbot, 
He heaves them off the oles. Dryden, 
The depth of your pond thould be fix foot; and on 
the fides fome /Loles tor the fith to lay their îpawn. 
Mortimer. 
To SHOAL. v. 2. [from the noun. ] 


1. To crowd ; to throng, 


The wave-fprung entrails, about which faufens | 


and fih did ole. Chapman. 
2. To be thallow; to grow fhallow. 
What they met 
Solid, or flimy, as in raging fea 
Toft up and down, together crowded drove, 
From each fide /hoaling tow'rds the mouth of hell. 
p Milton. 
SHoaL.adj. Shallow ; obftructed or incum- 
bered with banks. 

SHOA'LINESS., 2, /. [from /22a/y.] Shal- 
lownefs; frequency of fhallow places. 
SHoa’LY. adj, [from /oal.] Full of fhoals ; 

full of fhallow places. 
“Vhofe who live 
Where with his /Loa/y forás Vulturnus roars. Dry. 
The watchtul hero felt the knocks, and found 
The tofling veffel fail’d on saly ground. Dryden, 
SHock. vf. [choc, Fr. /chocken, Dutch. } 
1. Confli¢t; mutual impreflion of violence ; 


violent concourfe. 
Thro’ the fhack 
Of fizhting clements, on all fides round 
Environ’d, wins his way. 
2. Concuifion ; external violence. 
It is inconceptible how any fuch man, that hath 
ftood the /Lock of an eternal duration without cor- 
ruption or alteration, fhould atter be corrupted or 
altered. Judge Hale. 
Thefe ttrong unfhaken mounds refift the /Locks 
Of tides and feas tempeftuous, while the rocks, 
That fecret in a long continued vein 
Pafs through the earth, the pond’rous pile fuftain. 
Blackmore. 
Such is the haughty man ; his tow’ring foul, 
*Midtt all the #ocks and injuries of fortune, 
Rifes fuperior and looks down on Cælar. Addison. 
Long, at the head of his few faithful friends, 
He tuod the /icck ot a whole holt of foes. Addifon. 
The tender apples, from their parents rent 
By ftormy /hecks, muft not neglected lic 
The prey of worms. 


Milton. 


B hilips. 
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3. The conflict of enemies. 
The adveife legions not lefs hideous join’d 
The horrid hæk. Miltos. 
Thofe that run away are in more danger than the 
others that ftand the heck. L' Efrange. 
The mighty farce 
Of Fdward twice o'erturn’d their defp'rate king: 
Twice he arofe, and join’d the horrid Jock, Philip 
4. Offence ; impreifion of difgutt. 
Fewer frocks a Matefman gives his friend. Young. 


ç. [ chocke, old Dutch.] A pile of fheares 


of corn. 
Corn tithed, fir patfon, together to get, 
And caufe it'on hocks to be by and by fet. Tuffer. 
In a full age, like as a ock of corn cometh in 
in bis feafon. 72. 

Thou, full of days, like weighty  cks of corn, 
In feafou reap’d, thall to thy grave be borne. Sundys. 

Behind the matter walks, builds up the Docks, 
Feels his heart heave with joy. Thom/ox, 

6. [trom ag.) A rough dog. 

I would fain know why a /dcck and a hound are 

not diftinét fpecies. Locke. 
To Suock. v. a. [ Schocken, Dutch. ] 
te To thake by violence. 
2. To meet force with force ; to encounter. 

Thefe her princes are come home again : 

Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we will Jock them. Sbak/peare. 
3. To offend ; to difguft. 

Suppofing verfes ase never fo beautiful, yet, if 
they contain any thing that /bocks religion or good 
manners, they arc 

Verfus inopes rerum, NUR IUC CANON. Dryden. 

My fon, 
I bade him love, and bid him now forbear: 
If you have any kindnefs tor him, ftill 
Advife him not to /bock a father’s will. — Dryden. 

Julian, who lov'd each fober mind to ck, 

Who laugh'd at God, and offer'd to a cock. Harte. 

Thofe who in reading Homer are /Decked that 'tis 
always a lion, may as well be angry that "tis always 
a mao, Popee 

To SHOCK. Ve M. 
1. To meet with hoftile violence, 

And now with (houts the /Locking armies clos’d, 
To lances lances, thields to thields oppos'd ; 
Commutual death the fate of war confounds, 

Each adverfe battle gor’d with equal wounds. Pope. 
2. To be offenfive. 

The French humour, in regard of the liberties 
they take in female converfations, is very /bocking 
to the Italians, who are naturally jealous. Addifon. 

Jo SHOCK. v., x. [fromthe noun.} To 
build up piles of fheaves. 

Reap well, {catter not, gather clean thatis horn, 
Pind fat, /bock apace, have an eye to thy corn. 

Tuffer. 


Suon, for boed, the preterit and participle 
paffive of To /bee. 

Strong axletree’d cart that is clouted and food. 

Tuffer, 

SHOE., mw /. plural acs, anciently hoon. 

[yceo, peoe, Saxon; Jehoe, Dutch.] 

"Phe cover of the fvot, of horfes as well 
as men, 

Your hole thould be ungartered, your bse untied, 
and every thing about you demoultratng a carelefs 
defolation. Shak/peare. 

Spare none but fuch as go in clouted 227, 

For they are thrifty honett men. Shak {peare. 

This hollow cylinder is fitted with a fucker, upon 
which is nailed a good thick piece of tanned /.¢- 
leather. Bayle. 

Unknown and like efteem'd, and the dull {fwaw 
Treads on it daily with his clouted Loon, 

And yet more medic’nal than that moly 
That Hermes once to wife Ulyfles gave ; 
He call'd it hamony. Milten, 

I was in pain, pulled off my /Boes and fome eale 
that gave me, Temple, 


To SHog. v. a preterit 7/207; participle 
paflive food, [from the noun.) 
4E 2 
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1. To ft the foot with a hoe; ufed com- 
monly of horfes. 
The fmith’s note for /aveing and plough irons. 
Shakfpeare. 
He doth nothing but talk of his horfe ; and makes 
it a great appropriation to his owa good parts, that 
he can foce him himfelf. Shak/peare. 
Tell your mafter that the horfes want eing. 
Swift, 
2. Tocover at the bottom. 
The wheel compos’d of crickets bones, 
Ard daintily made for the nonce, 
For fear of rattling on the ftones, 
With thiRle down they od it. Drayton. 
ŞHOE'BOY. 2. fa [/hoe and bay.) A boy 
that cleans fhoes. 
If I employ a /hocboy, is it in view to his advant- 
age, or My own convenience ? Swift. 
SHOEING-HORN. 2. f- [/2oe and born. | 
1e A horn ufed to facilitate the adimililion 
of the foot into a narrow fhoe. 
g. Any thing by which a tranfaction is 
facilitated; any thing ufed as a medium : 


in contempt. 

Molt of our fine young ladies retain in their fer- 
vice fupernumerary and infignificant fellows, which 
they ufe like whifflers, and commonly call /Loeing- 
borns. Spettutor. 

l have been an arrant being- bor» for above thefe 
twenty years. I ferved my miltrets in that capacity 
abcve tive of the number before the was fhod. 
Though he had many who made their applications 
to her, I always thought myfelf the beit fhoe in her 
fhop. Spe ator. 

SHO'EMAKER, mm, f. [poe and maker. ] 

One whofe trade is to make foes. 

A cobler or /az:maker may find fome litele fault 
with the latchet ot a fhoe that an Apelles had painted, 
when the whole figure is fuch as none but an Apelles 
could paint. Watts. 

SHO'ETYE. 2. f. [oe and zye.) The 
riband with which women tie their fhoes. 

Madam, I do, as is my duty, 
Honour the thadow of your /Loetye, 

SHoc. m. fe [from /occk. 
cuftion. 

Another's diving bow he did adore, 

Which, with a cg, cafts all the hair before. 

Dryden, 

He will rather have the primitive man to be pro- 
duced in a kind of digeiting balneum, where all the 
heavrer lees muy fubfide, and a due equilibrium be 
Maintained, not dilturbcd by any fuch iude and vio- 
lent /ougs that would ruie and break all the littie 
ftamina of theembryon. Bentley. 

JoSuoc. w.a. ‘Vo Make; to agitate by 
fudden interrupted impultes. 

After it is wafhed, they put the remnant into a 
wooden dilh. the which they foftly /Aog to and tro 
in the water, until the earthy fubltance be fitted 


Hudibras. 
Violent con- 


away. Carcw. 
Suone. The preterit of ine. 
All his father in him sexe. Milton. 


Snook. The preterit, and in poetry parti- 
ciple palive, of Aake. 

“Taxallan, baok by Montezuma’s pow’rs, 

Has, to refilt nis torces, call’d ia ours. Dryden. 
Jo Snuor. v. a. preterit J shor; participle 

foot or footten, [peeotan, Saxon. | 
1. To difcharge any thing fo as to make 

it fly with fpeed or violence, 

Light 

Shoots far into the botom of dim night 

A gliunmering dawn. Milton. 
2. To difcharye as from a bow or gun, 

I ove you much, and, like a witlefs youth, 

That which | owe is loit ; but it you pleale 

"Vo beot an arrow that tell way 

Which you did boot the fur, Í donot doubt 

To find both. 

Vtus murtherous fhatt that’s or 
Hath nor yet lighted ; and our Jatelt way 
D to avoid the ain. 

A puny of winning graces waited full, 
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Shuk/peare. 


Shukfpcare. 
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And from about her Lor darts of defire 
Into all eyes to with her ftill in fight. Milton. 
3. To let off: ufed of the inttrument, 
‘Lhe men /hoor ftrong thoots with their bows. 
Abbot. 

The two ends of a bow /bot off, fly from one 
another. oyle. 

Men who know rot hearts hould make examples ; 
Which, lke a warning-piece, mult be /Lor off, 

T'o fright the rekt trom crimes. Dryden. 
4. To ttrike with any thing thot. 
Not an hand {hall touch the mount, but he fall 
be ftoned or /hor through. Exodus. 
. To emit new parts, as a vegetable. 
None of the trees exalt themfelves, neither /Bcor 
up their top among the thick boughs. Ezekiel, 
A grain of muftard groweth up and jeter out 
great branches. Mark. 
Tell like a tall old oak how learning fhocts, 
To heaven her branches, and to hell her roots. 
f Denkan. 
6. To emit; to dart or thruft forth. 
That gently warms 
The univerfe, and to each inward part 
With gentle penetration, though unfeen, 
Shoots invifible virtue ev’n to the deep. 
Xe, who pluck the flow’rs, 
Beware the fecret fnake that cots a iting. Dr yden. 

The lait had a ftar upon its brealt, which /bor 
forth pointed beams of a peculiar luftre. Addifon. 

Fir’d by the torch of noon to tenfold rage, 

Th’ infuriate hill forth oors the pillar’d flame. 
Thomfor, 
4. To puth fuddenly. So we fay, to yao 
a bolt or lock. 

I have laughed fometimes when I have reflected 
on thofe men who have Jot themfelves into the 
world; fome bolting out upon the ftage with vatt 
applaufe; and fome hiffed off, quitting it with dii- 

tace. Dryden. 

The liguid air his moving pinions wound, 

And in the moment sot him on the ground. 


Dryden. 
8. To puth forward. 

They that fee me /Lcot out the lip, they Make the 

head. Pjalms. 
g, To fit to each other by planing : a work- 
man’s term. 

Straight lines in joiners language are called a 
joint; that is, two pieces of wood that are hot, that 
is, planed, orelfe pared with a paving chitiel. 

Maxon. 
10. To pafs through with fwiftnefs. 
Thus having faid, the finks beneath the ground 


With furious hatte, and /Loots the Siygian found. 
Dryden. 
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To SHOOT. V. n. 
1. To perform the aét of fhooting, or emit- 
ting a mifhle weapon. 
The archers have forely grieved him, and /hot at 
him. Genefis, 
When he has cr his belt, he is fure that pone ever 
did boot better. Tempe, 
A fhinirg harveft either hoft difplays, 


And /bosts againit the fun with equal rays. Dryden. | 


When you /A:ot, and (hut one eye, 
You cannotthink he would deny 
‘Fo lend the other friendly aid, 
Os wink, as coward and atraid. j Prior. 
2. To germinate; to increafe in vegetable 


rowth. 
Such trees as love the fun do not willingly defcend 


trees that fhoos up much. 
Ounonsy as they hang, will oct forth. 
‘The tree at once both upwards Jools, 
And jult as much grows downward to the roots, 
Cleaveland, 
The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Shouts rifing up, and fpreads by flow degrees. Dryd 
Nor will the wither'd itock be green again, 
But the wild olive /L:cts, and fhades the ungrateful 
plain. Dryden. 
New creatures rife, 
A moving mafs at hrit, and fhort of thighs; 
Till fowwcizg out with legs, and imp'd with wings. 


Buon. 


Dryden. 
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The corn laid up by ants would fos? under 
ground, if they did not bite off all the buds; and 
therefore it will produce nothing. Addifon, 

A wild where weeds and flow’rs vanities 
Or garden tempting with forbidden fruit. Pope. 
3. To form itelf into any fhape, by emif- 
fions from a radical particle. 
If the menftruum be overcharged, metals will 
JLoot into cryftals, Bacon, 
Although exhaled, and placed in cold confervato- 
ries, 1¢ will cryftallize and /4oor into glacious bodies. 
Brotene 

That rude mafs will Avo itfelf into feveral forms, 
till it make an habitable world : the fleady hand of 
providence being the invifible guide of all its motions. 

Burner. 
Expreffed juices of plants, boiled into the confit- 
ence of a fyrup, and fet into a cool place, the eficn- 
tial falt will /Loot upon the fides of the veifels. 
Arbuthnot, 
4. To be emitted. 

There /Lor a itreaming lamp along the tky, 
Which on the winged lightning teem‘d to fly. Dryd. 

Tell, them that the rays of light /koot trom the 
fun to our earth at the rate of one hundred and 
eighty thoufand miles in the fecond of a minute, 


they ttand aghaft at fuch talk. Watts. 
The grand etherial bow 
Shoots up immenfe. Thomfor. 


ç. To protuberate ; to jet out. 
The land did ocr out with a very great promon- 
tory, bending that way. Abbot. 
This valley of the Tirol lies inclofed on all fides 
by the Alps, though its dominions /Zoor out into 
feveral branches among the breaks of the mountains. 
E Addifon, 

6. To pafs as an arrow, 

Thy words ont thro’ my heart, 

Melt my refolvesy and turn me all to love. Addi/one 


7- To become any thing by fudden growth. 
Materials dark and crude, 
Of fpiritous hery tpume, till touch’d 
With hesven’s ray, and temper'd, they /B201 forth 
So beauteous, opening to the ambient light. Iior. 
Let me but live to fhadow this young plant 
Froin blites and ttorms : he’ll foon /bost up a hero. 
Drydens 
8. To move fwiftly along. 


A /bocting ftar in autumn thwarts the night. 


Ailton. 
Where Tigris at the foot of Paradife 
Into a gulf /éor under ground, till part 
Rofe up a fountain by the tree of lie. Miltone 


At ħrit the flutters, but at length the fprings 
To fmonther flight, and /Soors upon her wings. 
Drydens 
The broken air loud whifling as fhe flies, 
She flops and liftens, and borts forth again, 
And guides her pinions by her young ones cries. 
Dryden, 
Heav’n’s imperious queen /bor down from high ; 
At her approach the brazen hinges fly, 
The gates are forc’d. 
She downward glides, 
Lights in Fleet-ditch, and hosts beneath the tides. 
Gay. 
Where the mob gathers, (wiftly zot along, 


Dryden. 


Nor idly mingle in the noify throng. Gay. 
Not half fo fwiftly vors along in air 
The ghding lightning. Fepe. 


g. To feel a quick glancing pain, - 


SHOOT. z. f. [from the verb. | 


' e ` -. e 
far into the earth; and therelore they are commonly | Ie The att or-impreflion of any thing 


Bacen. | 


emitted trom a diftance. 

Tine Turkith bow giveth a very forcible /Ocor, 
infomuch as the arrow hath pierced a fteel target 
two inches thick; but the arrow, if headed with 
wood, hath been known to pierce through a piece of 
wood of eight inches thick. Bacon. 


2. The act of ftriking, or endeavouring to 
trike, with a miflive weapon difcharged 
by any inftrument. 

The noife of thy crofs-bow 
Will fcare the herd, and fo my huot is loft. Sbak/. 
But come the bow; now mercy goes to kill, 
Aud shooting well is then accounted ibl. 
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Thus will I fave my credit in the shoor ; 
Not wounding, pity would not let me do 't. 
SL. t kfpe TP, 

As a country-fcllow was making a /boot at a 
pigeou, he trod upon a foake that bit him. 

L Eftraxge. 
3. ( fcheuter, Dut.) Branches iffuing froin 
the main flock. 

They will not come juft on the tops where they 
were cut, but out of thofe /bsots which were water- 
boughs. Bacon, 

I faw them under a green mantling vine, 
Plucking ripe clufters from the tender eors. Ailton, 

Prune off fupe: fluous branches, and /hcors of this 
fecond {pring ; butexpufe not the truit without leaves 
sufficient. Evelyn. 

The hook the bore 
To lop the growth of the luxuriant year, 
"To decent torm the lawlefs boots to bring, 
And teach th’ obedient branches where to {pring. 


Pepe. 
Now, fhould my praifes owe their truth 
To beauty, drefs, or paint, or youth, 
* were grafting on an annual tock 
That muft our expectations mock ; 
And, making one luxuriant oot, 
Die the next year for want of rovte Swift. 


Pride pulh’d forth buds at ew’ry branching /bour, 
And virtue fhrunk almoft beneath the root. Parte. 


SHOO'TER. x. /. [from /Zo0/.] One that 
fhoots; an archer; a gunner. 
The /booter ewe, the broad-leav'd fycamore. 
Fairfax. 
We are /hzoters both, and thou doft deign 
To enter combat with us, and conteit 
With thine own clay. 
he king with gifts a veffel Rores ; 
And next, to reconcile the /Aoorer God, 
Within her hollow fides the facrifice he ftow'd. 
Dryden. 
Snop. a. f [peeop, Saxon, a magazine ; 
efchoppe, Fr. Jhapa, low Latin. Aiafav.] 
1. A place where any thing is fold. 
Our windows are broke down, 
And we for fear compell’d to thut our ops. Sbab/- 
In his needy /Sup a tortoife hung, 
An alligator ult, and other {kins 
Of ill-fhap’d nfhes; and about his (helves 
A beggari: account of empty boxes. Shak/peare. 
Scarce any fold in /bops could be relied on as faith- 
fully prepared. 7 
this Æcp 1s his clement, and he cannot with any 
enjoymestot himfelf live out of ìt. South. 
What a itrange thing is it, thatalitele health, or 
the poor bulinels of + bcp, thould keep us fo tenfe- 
lefs of thefe great things that are coming fo fait upon 
us ! Llw, 
2. A rocm in which manufactures are car- 
ried on. 
Your moft grave belly thus anfwer’d : 
True is it, my incorporate triends, 
That l receive the general food at firit, 
Which you do live upon; and lit itis, 
Becsufe lam the Norehoufe and the 2p 
Of the whole body. Shak{peare. 
We have divers mechanical arts and ftuffs made by 
thein; and /écps for fuch as are not brought into 
vulgar ufe. Bacon. 


SHO'PBOARD. 2, /. [/4op and baard. } Bench 
on which any work is done. 
That beattly rabble, that came down 
From all the garrets in the town, 
And ftalls, and /Lopd:ards, in valt fwarms, 
Wich new-chalk’d bills, and rufty arms. Audibras. 
Le dwel's not in fhops or workhoufes ; nor till the 
late age was it ever known that any one ferved feven 
years toa (inith or a taylor, that he fhould com- 
mence ductor or divine trom the /Lopbvard or the 
anvil; or from whiltling to a team come to preacn to 
a congregation. South. 


SHo'p Book. n. /. [bop and bock.] Book in 
which a trade{man keeps his accounts. 
They that have wholly neglected the exercile of 
their underftandings, wall be as unfit for it, as one 
unpractiled in figuies to calt up afepbock, Lecke. 


SHOPKEEPER. 2. Je [/20p and keep.) A 


Herbert. 
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trader who fells in a fhop; not a mer- 


chant, who only deals by wholefale. 
Nothing is more common than to hear a foop- 
keeper defiring his neighbour to have the goodnefs to 
tell him what is a clock. Addifon. 
SHo'PMAN. ze f. [oop and man.) A petty 
trader. 
Garth, gen’rous as his mufe, prefcribes and gives ; 
The opman fells, and by deftruction lives. Dryden, 
Snore. The preterit of ar. 
I'm glad thy father’s dead: 
Thy match was mortal to him, and pure grief 


Shore his old thread in twain. Shak/peare. 
SHORE. x. /. [pcone, Saxon. ] 
1. The coaft of the fea. 
Sea cover'd fea; 
Sea without Lore. Milton, 


2. The bank of a river. A licentious ufe. 
Befide the fruitful ore of muddy Nile, 
Upon a funny bank outitretched lay, 
In monftrous length, a mighty crocodile. Spenfer. 
3. Adrain: properly fewer, 
4. { fchooren, Dutch, to prop.] The fup 
port of a building; a buttrefs. 
When I ufe the word /Lcre, I may intend thereby 


a coatt of land near the fea, or a drain to carry otf 


water, or a prop to fupport a building. Wats. 
To SHORE. vea. [ fchooren, Dutch. ] 


1. To prop; to fuppor:. 


They undermined the wall, and, as they wrought, 
Kuclles. 


Joored it up with timber. 
He did not much ttrengthen his own fubfiftence in 
court, but ttood there on his own feet, for the molt 


of his allies rather leaned upon him than bored him 


Upe Wotton. 


There was alfo made a or ing or under-propping 
a€t for the benevolence; to make the fums which 
any perfon had agreed to pay leviable by courfe of 
Bacon. 


law. 
2. To fet on fhore. Not in ufe. 


S HO 
Thy breath comes barr, thy darted eyesare fixt 
On me for aid, as if thou wert purfued, Dryden. 
My breath grew fLort, my beating heart {pruog 
upward, 
And Jeap'd and bounded in my heaving bofom. 
Smith. 
çe Not adequate; not equal : with of before 
the thing with which the comparifon is 
made. 
lin moderate praifes the foolith lover thinks bort of 
his mittrefs, though they reach far beyond the heavens. 
Sidney. 
Some cottons here grow, but hor? in worth usto 
thole ot Smyrna. Sandys. 
Vhe Turks give you a quantity rather excceding 
than /Lort of your expectation. Sandys. 
l know them not; and therefore am I /bort 
“Of knowing what I ought. Miltun. 
To attain 
The height and depth of thy eternal waye, 
All human thoughts come fhert, fupreme of things. 


Miltone 
O glorious trial of exceeding love, 
Engaging me to emulate! but erf 
Of thy perfection, how fhall I attain! Milton. 


To place her in Olympus’ top a gueft, 
Among th' immortals, who with nectar feat; 
That poor would feem, that entertainment /Lors 
Of the true fplendor of her prefent court. Haller. 
We err, and coms fbcrt of Icience, becaufe we 
are fo frequently milled by the evil conduct of our 
imaginations. Glanvitle. 
As in many things the kaoowledge of philofophers 
way fhort of the truth, fo almoft in all things their 
practice tell Dart of their knowledge : the principies 
by which they walked were as much below thofe by 
which they judged, as their feet were below their 
head. Scurb. 
He wills not death thould terminate their ttrife ; 
And wounds, if wounds entue, be Zort «f life. 
Dryden, 
Wargilexceeds Theocritus in regularity and brevity, 
and falls /bert of him in nothing but Gmoplicity and 


I will bring thefe two blind ones aboard him; ifhe 

think it fit to/¥cve them again, let him call me rogue. 

Sbhak/peare. 

SHO'RELESS, adj. | from /ore. | Having no 
coatt. 

This ocean of felicity is fo /Bcrese/s and bottom- 

lefs, that all the faints and aagels cannot exhauit it. 

Bezie. 

SHO/RELING. x. f. [from hear, Jhore.) he 


propriety of Ityle, Pope. 
Defect in our behaviour,coming ort of the utmott 
gracefulnefs, often efcapes our oblervation. Late. 
if fpeculative maxims have not an actual univer- 
fal affent from all mankind, practical principles come 
Jbcrt of an univerlal reception. Lecke. 
The people fall bore of thofe who border upon 
them in itrength of underttanding. Addin. 
A neutral indifterence falls Ms of that obligation 


mS 


Beyle. } 


telt or fkin ot a thcep horn. 
SHORN. 
with sf 
So rofe the Danite ftrong, 
Shorn of his ttrength. 


height 


Of unctuous trees are torches for the night. Dryden. 


He plunging downward thot his radiant head ; 
Difpell’d the breathing air that broke his flight; 


Shern of his beams, a man to mortal fight. Dryden, 


SHOR i. adj. [pcecne, Saxon. | 


1. Not long; commonly, not long enough. 


Weak though I am of limb, aud /Lorz of fight, 
Far from a lynx, and not a giant quite, 
l'Il do what Mea:l and Chefelden advite, 
To keep thefe limbs, aud to prelerve thefe eyes. 


Pepe. 


2. Not long in {pace or extent. 
This lefs voluble carth, 
By /oorter flight to the eaft, had lett him there. 


Milton. 


Though /bort my Rature, yet my name extends 
To heav’n itfelt, and earth's remoteit ends, 


3. Not long in ume or duration. 


They change the night into day : the light is <r’, 
Feb. 


becaufe of darkncfs. 
Nor love thy life, nor hate, but what thou hv tt 
Live weli; how long or /Lort permit to heav'n. 


Milten. 


Short were her marriage joys: for inthe prime 


Ot youth her lord expir'd before his ume. Dryden. 


4. Repcated by quick iterations. 


Her breath, then Zort, feem’d ioth from home 


to palsy 
Which more it mov'd the more it fweeter was. 
Sidney 


‘The participle pathve of /zear : 


Milton. 
Vile thrubs are crn for browze : the tow’rig 


Espe. 


they lie under, who have taken luch oaths. 
Addijon, 
When I made thefe, an artift undertook to mitate 
it; but, uling another way of polithing them, he 
fell much fers of what I had attained to, as | after- 
wards underitood. Newton, 
It is not credible that the Phenicians, who had 
eftablithed colonics in the Pertian gulph, Ropt ers, 
without puthing their trade to the Indies. Ardutbnor. 
Doing is exprefsly commanded, and no happinel’s 
ailowed to any thing /bort of it. South, 
i The fignincation of words will be allowed to tall 
much /Lort of the knowledge of things. Baker. 
| 6e Detective; impertect; not attaining the 
end; not reaching the intended point. - 
Since lngher L fall Zort, on him who next 
Pravokes my envy. Milton, 
That great wit has fallen ortin his accouns. 


Mere. 
Where reafon came fort, revelation difcovered 
on which tide the truth Jay. Lake. 


Men expefs their univerfal ideas by figns; a 
faculty which beatts come bort in. Locke, 


7. Not far diftane in tame. 

He commanded thole, who were appointed fa 

attend him, to be ready by a Aerer day. Clarerdone - 
8. Scanty ; wanting. 

The Enclith were inferior in number, and prew 
Jlort ia their provisions. Fiayward. 
Uhey, ort of feccours, and in deep defpair, 

Shook at the diiinal piofpect of the war. Dryden, 
g. Not fetching a compafs. 

So foon as ever they were gorten out of the heare 
ing of the cock, the lion turned /257¢ upon him, 
and tore him to pieces. Lb firange. 

He feiz'd the helm; his fellows chear'd, 
Turn'd /bort upon the fhelts, aud madly fteer'd. 
Dit dew. 


SHO 


For, turning bort, he ftruck with all his might 

Full on the helmet of th? unwary knight. Dryden. 
10. Not going io far as was intended. 

As one condemn'd to leap a precipice, 
Who fees before his eyes the depth below, 
Stops /bers. 

y1. Defective as to quantity. 
When the fleece is thorn, 
Then their defencelefs limbs the brambles tear, 
Sbor! of their wool, and naked from the Meer. 
Dryden. 


Dryden. 


12. Narrow; contracted. 

Men of wit and parts, but of /+ort thoughts and 
Jittle meditation, are apt to ditiru every thing for 
a fancy. Burnet. 

They, fince their own /orr underftandings reach 
No farther than the prefent, think ev'n the wife 
Like them difclofe the fecrets of their breatts. 

Rowe. 
33. Brittle ; friable. 
His fieth is not firm, but srt and taftelefs. 
Walton. 

Marl from Derby thire was very fat, though it had 
fo great a quantity of fand, that it was fo ert, thats 
when wet, you could not work it into a ball, or 
make it hold togethere Mortimer. 

14. Not bending. 
The lance broke orta the beaft then bellow'd 
loud, 
And his ftrong neck to a new onfet bow'd. Dryden. 
SHORT. #. /. [from the adjective.] A fum- 
mary account. 
"She /bort and long is, our play is preferr’d. 
Shak/peare. 
In fort, fhe makes a man of him at fixteen, 
and a boy all his life after. LD’ Eftrange. 
Repentance is, in /Lort, nothing but a turning 
from fin to God ; the calting off all our former evils, 
and, in(tead thereof, conftantly praétifing all thote 
chriftian duties which God requireth of us. 
Dirty J Man. 
If he meet with no reply, you may couciude that 
T truk to the goodnefs of my caufe: the /Lort on 't 
is, “tis indifferent to your humble fervant whatever 
your party fays. Dryden. 
From Medwsy's pleafing ftream 
To Severn’s roar be thine: 
In fLort, reftore my love, and fhare my kingdom. 
Dryden. 
The proprieties and delicacies of the Engli are 
known to tew: "tis impoflible even for 2 good wit 
to underftand and practife them, without the help 
of a liberal education and long reading; in /bert, 
without wearing off the rutt which he contracted 
while he was laying in a Rock of learning. Dryden. 
The f£ort is, to fpeak all in a word, the poffibi- 
lity of being found in a falvable ate cannot be fuf- 
ficiently fecured, without a poffibility of always 
perfevering in it. Norris. 

To fee whole bodies of men breaking a conftitu- 
tion; in /bort, to be encompaffed with the greaten 
dangers from without, to be torn by many virulent 
factions within, then to be fecure and fenfelefs, are 
the moft likely fymptomms, in a ftate, of ficknefs unto 
death. Swift, 

SHORT. adv. |Itis, I think, only ufed in 
compolition.] Not long. 
Beauty and youth, 
And fprightly hope, and /Zort-erduring joy. 
Dryden. | 

One ftrange draught prefcribed by Hippocrates 
for a/rert-bieathed man, is halt a gallon of hydromel, 
with a little vinegar. Arbuthnct, 

To SHO'RTEN. v. a. [from srt. |} 
i, To make fhort, either in time or fpace. 

Becaufe they fee it is not fit or poffible that 
churches fhould frame thankfgivings anfwerable to 
each petition, they /borse:: fomewhat the reigns of 
their cenfure. Hooker. 

Would you have been fo brief with him, he would 
Riave been fu brief with you to /Berien you, 

For taking fo the head, the whole head's length. 
Sbat/peare. 

To fbsrten its ways to knowledge, and make 

each perception more compichealive, it binds them 


into bundles. Lecke. 
None fhall dare j 

With Zorten’d {word to ttab in clofer war, 

But in fair combat. Dryden, | 


SHO 


War, and luxury’s more direful raze, 
Thy crimes have brought, to /burten mortel breath, 
With all the num’rous family of death. Dryden. 
Whatever /bortens the fibres, by infinuating 
themlelves into their parts, as water in a rope, con- 
tracts. Arbutbuct. 
2. To contraét; to abbreviate. 
We Jjhorien'd days to moments by love's art, 
Whilft our two fouls 
Perceiv'd no paffing time, as if a part 
Our love had been of fill eternity. Suckling. 
3. To confine; to hinder from progreffion, 
The Irith dwell altogether by their fepts, fo as 
they may confpire what they will; whereas if there 
were Englifh placed among then, they fhould not be 
able to ftir but that it fhould be known, and they 
Jbortened according to their demerits. Spenjer. 
To be known, fhortens my laid intent; 
My boon 1 make it, that you know me not. 
Shakfpeare. 
Here, where the fubject is fo fruitful, | am 
Joortered by my chain, and can only fce what is 
forbidden me to reach. Dryden. 
4. To lop. 
D thoneft with lopt arms the youth appears, 
Spoil’d of his nofe, and /herren'd of his ears. 
2 Dryden. 
SHO'RTHAND. x. f. [Jort and hand.) A 
method of writing in compendious cha- 
racters. 
Your follies und debauches change 
With fuch a whirl, the poets of your age 
Are tir’d, and cannot {core them on the itage; 
Unlefs cach vice in fhortband they indite, 
Ev'n as notcht ’prentices whole fermons write. 
Dryder. 
Boys have but little ufe of foorthand, and thould 
by no means practife it, till they can write perfectly 
well. Lecke. 
In foorthand fkill’d, where little marks comprile 
Whole words, a fentence in a letter lies. Creech. 
As the language of the face is univerfal, fo ‘tis 
very comprehenfive: nolaconifm can reach it: "ts 
the /horthand of the mind, and crowds a great deal 
in a little room. Collier. 
SHO/RTLIVED. adj. [ort and /ive.] Not 
living or lafting Jong. 
Unhappy parent of a fBartliv'd fon! 
Why loads he this embitcer’d lite with hame ? 
Dryden, 
The joyful /barrliv'd news foon fpread around, 
Took the fame train. Dryden. 
Some vices promife a great deal of pleafure in the 
commiifion; but then, at beft, itis but fLcrilived 
and trapfient, a fudden flath pretently extinguithed. 
Calamy. 
The frequent alterations in publick proceedings, 
the variety of /bortlived favourites that prevailed in 
their feveral turns under the government ot her fuc- 
ceflors, have broken us into thele unhappy diftinc- 
tions. Addifon. 
A piercing torment that /Portlived pleature of 
yours mult bring upon me, from whom you neer 
received offence. Aijen, 
All thofe graces 
The common fate of mortal charms may find ; 
Content our /Æsrrliv’d praifes to engage, 
The joy and wonder of a fingle age. Addifen. 
Admiration is a focrt/ived palon, that immedi- 
ately decays upon growing tamiliar with its object, 
unlefs it be tiil fed with treth difcoveries. Audifon. 
Then palaces thall rife; the joyful fon 
Shall finith what his/ertiiv’d fire begun. 
SHo/RTLY. adv. [from /2077. | 
r. Quickly ; foon; ina little time. It is 
commonly ufed relatively of future time, 
but Clarendon feems to ufe it abfolutely, 
] mutt leave thee, love, and M2rcly to. Shap. 
Thou art no friend to God, or to the king: 
Open the gates, or l'll (hut thee out frert/y. 
Sbakfpeare. 
The armies came /Lort/y in view of each other. 
Clarendon. 
The time will /crt/v come, wherein you bhall 
more rejoice for that little you have expended for the 
benefit of others, than in that which by fo long toil 
you thall have faved. Calamy. 
He celebrates the anniverfary of his father’s 
funeral, and /borrly after arrives at Cumz. Dryden, 


° 
Poe. 
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E'n he, whofe foul now melts in mournful Tays, 

Shall /Lortdy want the gen’rous tear he pays. Pepe. 
2. In afew words ; briefly. 

1 could exprefs them more /Aorrly this way than 

in profe, and much of the force as well as grace of 

argument depends on their concifenefs, Peps. 


SHO'RTNESS. 2 f. [from fhort. | 


1. Tke quality of being fhort, either in 
time or (pace. 
L'il make a journey twice as far, t’ enjoy 
A fecond aight of fuch {weet fAcrine/s, which 
Was mine in Britain. Sbak/peare. 
They move ttrongeit in a right line, whichis 
caufed by the fort fs of the dittance. Bacon. 
| will not trouble my readers with the fLorrrefs of 
the time in which Í writ at. Dryden. 
May they not juitly to our climes upbraid 
Skerin/s of night, and penury of fhade? Prior. 
Thick upon the vanity and Zhormn-/s of human 
life, and let death and eternity be otten in your 
minds» Lau. 
2. Fewnefs of words; brevity ; concifenefs. 
The necefiity of /Dertrefs cauteth men to cut off 
impertinent dilcourles, and to compr:fe much matter 
in few words, Hooker. 
Sir, pardon me in what I have to fay, 
| Your plainnets and your /urte;s pleafe me well. 
Shut{peare. 

The prayers of the church will be very ht, as 
being moit eafy for their memories, by reafon of 
their /Lorénfsy and yet containing a great deal of 
matter. Duty of Man. 

3. Want of reach; want of capacity. 

Whattoever is above thefe, proceedeth of /Lertne/s 
of memory, or of want of a ttayed agtention. 

é i Bacon. 
4. Deficience; imperfe&tion. 

Another account ot the /Lortxefs of our realon, 
and eatinefs ot deception, is the forwardnefs of our 
underftanding's aflent to flightly examined conclu- 
fions. Glanville. 

From the inftances I had given of human igno- 
rance, to our /bortnefs in molt things elfe, it is an 
eafy inference. Glanville. 

It may eafily be conceived, by any that can allow 
for the lamenefs and facrine/s of tranflations out of 
Janguages and manners ot writing differing from ours. 

Temples 


SHORTRI'BS. 7. f. [/ort and ribs.) The 
baftard ribs; the ribs below the fternum. 

A gentleman was wounded in a duel: the rapier 
entered into his right fide, flanting by his fEorrrids 
under the mufcles. Wifemar, 


SHORTSI'GHTED, adj. L/eort and fight. | 
1. Unable by the convexity of the eye to 
fee far. 

Shortfighted men fee remote objeéts beft in old 
age; therefore they are accounted to have the mott 
laiting eves, Newer. 

2. Unable by intellectual fight to fee far. 

The foolifh and Lertighted die with fear 

That they go nowhere, or they kuow Got where. 
Denham. 

Other propofitions were defigncd for fnares to the 

Soerfig bted and credulous. L' Efrange. 
SHORTSI'GHTEDNESS. n.e f. [bore and 
fight. | 
Defect of fight, proceeding from the 
convexity of the eye. 

2. Defect of incelleétual fight. 

Cunning is a kind of fporitfighredne/s, that dif- 
covers the minuteft obie¢{s which are near at hand, 
but is not able to difcern things at a diftance. 

Addifon, 
| SHORIWAISTED. aay. [ foort and avaift, } 
having a fhort body. 

Ducklege'd, Paorir-uifted, fuch a dwarf the is, 
That the mutt mie on tip-toes for a kifs. Dryden, 


SHORTWINDED. adj. [ frort and «wind. | 
Shorthreathed; afthmatick; — purfive; 
breathing by quick and faint recipro- 
cations, 

Sure he means brevity in breath; errwinded. 
Shih peares 


I. 


2 
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So haken as we are, fo wan with eare, 
Find wea time for frighted peace to pant, 
And breathe (bortevinded accents of new broils, 
To be commenc'd tn Rrands afar. NSbrkfpeares 

With this the Mede /osrtwinded old men eales, 
And cures the lungs unfavory difeafes. May. 

SHORTWI'NGED. adj. | fhort and cing. | 
Having fhort wings. Hawks are divided 
into long and fhore winged. 

Shortwirg'd, untithimfelf to fly, 

His fear forctold foul weather. å Dryden. 
SHo'rY. adj. [from shore.} Lying near the 
coat, 

There is commonly a declivity from the More to 
the middle part of the channel, and thofe /Bury 
parts are generally but fome fathoms deep. Burnet. 

Snot. ‘The pret. and part. pafl. of oot. 
On the other fide a pleafant grove 
Was Jot ug high, full of the ttately tree 
That dedicated is to Olympick Jove, Fairy Queen. 

Their tongue ts as an arrow /b:t out, it fpeaketh 
deceit. Jeremiah. 

T'he fortifier of Pendennis made his advantage of 
the commodioufnefs afforded by the ground, and /but 
rather at a fafe preferving the harbour from fudden 
attempts of little fcets, than to withitand any great 


navy. Carew. 
He only thought to crop the flow’r, 
New /Lot up trom a vernal thow'r. Milton. 
From before her vanith’d night, 
Shot through with orient beams. Milton. 


Sometimes thev for out in length, like rivers; 
and fometiumes they flew into remote countries in 
colonies. Burnet. 

‘(he fame metal is naturally cz into quite diffe- 
rent figures, as quite diferent kinds of them are of 
the fame figure. Wocdward, 

He, prone on ocean in a moment flung, 
Stretch’d wide his eager arms, and /2c/ the feas 

along. Pope. 
Snot. x. /. [ /chot, Dutch; from fBacr. | 
1. The act of hooting. 
A /bot unheard gave me a wound unfeen. Sidwey, 
Proud death! 
What feaft is tow’rd in thy infernal cell, 
That thou fo many princes at a bot 
So bloodily haft {truck ? Shakfpeare, 

He caufed twenty /ber of his greateft cannon to 

be made at the king’s army. Clarendon. 
2. The miffile weapon emitted by any in- 
ftrument, 

I hall here abide the hourly /bot 
O! angry eyes. Sbhakfpeare. 

At this booty they were joyful, for that they were 
fupplied thereby with good ftore of powdes and /hor. 

Hayward. 

Above one thoufand great Azt were {pent upon 

tne walls, without any damage to the garrifon. 
Clarendon, 

Impatient to revenge the fatal /Aor, 

His right hand doubly to his left fueceeds. Dyden. 
. The flight of a miffile weapon. 

She fat over againit him, a good way off, as it 

were a bow /hor. Genefis. 
4. [ecoty French.] A fum charged; a reck- 
oning. 

A man is never welcome to a place, till fome 
certain ot be paid, and the hoftefs fay welcome. 

Shak fpeare. 
As the fund of our pleafure, let each pay his Æc ; 
Far hence be the fad, the lewd rop, and the fot. 
Ben Sonf-n. 
Shepherd, leave decoying, 
Pipes arc {weet a fummer’s day; 

Bot, a little after toying, 

Women have the /bor to pay, Dryden. 

He toucin'd che pence when oihers touch'd the pot; 
The hand that fign’d the mortgage paid the hor. 

Swift, 
SHOTE. xe /. [yceota, Saxon; trutta minor, 
Latin. | A fifh. 
The bcre, peculiar to Devonfhire and Cornwal, 
in fhape and colour refembleth the trout; howbeit 
in hignefs and goodnefs cometh far behind him. 


Carew. 
Suo'rrree. adj. [ foot and free.) 
a. Clear of the reckoning, 
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Though T could 'feape /botfree at Landon, T-fear 
the fhot here: here's no {coring but upon the pate. 
Shak/peare, 
2. Not to he hurt by thot, 
33 Unpunifhed. 
SHo'TTEN. adj. [from (oor. | 
1. Having ejected the fpawn. 
Go thy ways, old jack; die when thou wilt, if 
good manhood be not forgot upon the earth, thanam 
1 a /Sotten herring. Shak{peare. 
Afk for what price thy venal tongue was fold | 
Tough wither'd truffles, ropy wine, a dih 
Of batten herrings, or ftale inking fih. Dryden. 
2. Curdled by keeping too long. 
To Snuve. v. a. [ycupan, Saxon ; /chuyven, 
Dutch. } 
1, To pufh by main ftrength, 
The hand could pluck her back, that /Zov'd her 
on. S bakfpea re. 
In the corrupted currents of this world, 
Offence's gilded hand may ove by juftice ; 
And oft the wicked prize itfelf 
Buys out the law. 
I fent your grace 
The parcels and particulars of our grief, 
The which hath been with fcom /c<v'd from the 
court. Shat/peare. 
Of other care they little reck’ning make, 
Than how to fcramble at the hearers tea, 
And bove away the worthy bidder. guett. 
There the Britith Neptune ftocd, 
Beneath them to fubmit th’ officious food, 
And with his trident /bov'd them off the fand. 
Dryden. 
Sboving back tbis earth on which ! fit, 
Pil mount. Dryden. 
A {trong man was going to /acve down St. Paul's 
cupola. Arbuibnot. 
2. To drive by a pole that reaches to the 
bottom of the water: as, he /boved his 
boat. 
3. To puhh ; to rufh againtt. 
He ufed to /bove and elbow his fellow fervants to 
get near his muiftrefs, when money was a-paying or 
receiving. Arbutbnoe, 


Shak/peare, 


Milton. 


Behold a rev’rend fire 
Crawl through the ftreets, /Bov’d on or rudely 
prefs'd 
By his own fons. Pope. 
You’ve play’d and lov’d, and eat and drank your 


Walk fober off, before a fprightlier age 
Come titt'ring on, and ove you from the ftage. 
Pape, 
Make nature ftill encroach upon his plan, 


And /bove him off as far as e’er we can. Pope. 
Eager to exprefs your love, 

You ne’er confider whom you cre, 

But rudely prefs before a duke. Swift. 


To SHOVE. @. u. 
te To pufh forward before one. 
The feamen towed, and I /oved, till we arrived 
within forty yards of the fhore. Gulliver's Travels. 
2. To move in a boat, not by oars but a 
pole. 
He grafp’d the oar, 
Receiv’d his guefts aboard, and /oov'd from fhore. 
arth, 
SHove. z. J- [from the verb.] ‘The act of 
fhoving ; a pufh. 
I was forced to fwim behind, and puth the boat 
forward with one of my hands ; and, the tide favour- 


ing me, | could feel the ground: I refted two minutes, 
and then gave the boat another focve. Gull, Trav, 


SHOVEL. #, £ [peorl, Saxon; /choeffel, 
Dutch.) An inftrument confifting of a 
Jong handle and broad blade with raifed 
edges. 

A handbarrow, wheelbarrow, bowel, and fpade. 
Tuffer. 

The brag of the Ottoman, that he would throw 
Malta into the fea, might be performed at an eafier 
rate than by the /bove/s of his Janizaries. Glarv. 

Jo SHO'VEL. w. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To throw or heap with a fhovel, 


SHO 


l thought 
To die upon the bed my father died, 
To lie clofe by his huneft bones ; but now 
Some hangman mult put on my throud, and fay me 
Where no priett /ove/s in dutt. Shak/peare. 
2. To gather in great quantities. 
Ducks Jove! them up as they fwim along the 
waters; but divers infects alfo devour them. 
Derbam, 


SHO'VELBOARD. 2. f. [ hovel and board. ] 
A long board on which they play by 
fliding metal pieces at a mark. 

So have I feen, in hall of lord, 

A weak arm throw on a long /bouclboard ; 
He barcly lays his piece. Dryden. 

SHO'VELLER or Shovelard. n. f. ffrom 

foovel; platea.) A bird. 

Shoveller, or fpoon-bill: the former name the 
more proper, the end of the bill being broad like a 
fhovel, but not concave like a fpoon, but perfectly 
flat. Grew. 

Pewets, gulls, and /Lovellers, feed upon flefh, and 
yet are good meat. Bacon. 

This formation of the wizzon is not peculiar to 
the fwan, but common unto the platea, or /ou/ard, 
a bird ot no mulical throat. Brown. 


SaoucH. n. f. [for /ock.] A fpecies of 

fhaggy dog; a thock. 
In the catalogue ye be for men, 

As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, fpaniels, curs, 
Shougbs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves, are ’clep’d 
All but the name of dogs. Sdal/peare, 

SHOULD. v. 2. [ feude, Dutch; yceoldan, 
Saxon. ] 

re This is a kind of auxiliary verb ufed in 
the conjunctive mood, of which the fig- 
nification is not eafily fixed. 

2e J SHOULD go, It is my bufinefs or 
duty to go. 

3. Uf {SHouLD go. If it happens that I 
go. 

4. Thou SHoutpsT go, Thou oughtelt 
to g0. 

5. Lf thou SHouLDSsT go. If it happens 
that thou goeft. 

6, The fame fignifications are found io all 
the other perfons fingular er plural. 

Let not a defperate action more engage you 
Than fafety Jori Ben Fonfim, 

Some praifes come of good wifhes and reipects, 
when, by telling men what they are, they seprefenc 
to them what they /Lou/d be. Bacon. 

To do thee honour I will (bed their blood, 

Which the juit laws, if I were faultlels, fbcuid. 
| Waller. 
So fubjects love juft kings, or fo they ould. 
Dryden. 
7. SHOULD be. A proverbial phrafe of 
flight contempt or irony. 
I conclude, that things are not as they /Box/d be. 
Swift. 

The girls look upon their father as a clown, and 
the boys think their mother no better than the /hou/t 
ee Addifen. 

8. ‘There ts another fignification now litile 
in ufe, in which ould has fcarcely any 
diftinct or explicable meaning. Zr ould 
be differs in this fenfe very little from 
il is. 

There isa fabulous narration, that in she northern 
countries there ould be an herb that groweth in 
the lixenels of a lamb, and feedech upon the grafs. 

Dacor, 


SHO'ULDER, z». f.l yculdpe, Sax. /chalder, 
Dutch. ] 


t. The joint which conneéts the arm to 
the body. 
I have feen hetter faces in my time, 


Than and on any fboulver that I fee 
Before me. Sbak/prave, 


lcis a fine thing to be carried on men’s Zev ters ; 


SH O 


but give God thanks that thou art not forced tocarry 
a rich fool upon thy /bou/ders, as thofe poor men do. 
Taylor, 

The head of the /baulder-bone, being round, is 
inferted into fo thallow a cavity in the fcapula, that, 
were there no other guards for it, it would be thrutt 
cut upon every occafion. Wifeman, 


The upper joint of the fore leg ot edible 


animals. 
We muft have a Aulae” of mutton for a property. 
Shakfpeare. 
He took occafion, from a boulder of mutton, to 
cry up the plenty of England. Addifon, 
3. The upper part of the hack. 
Emily drefs’d herfe'f in rich array; 
Freth as the month, and as the morning fair, 
Adown her /Boulders fell ber length of hair. Dryd. 
4. The fhoGlders are ufed as emblems of 


ftrength, or the act of fupporting. 

Ev’n as thou wilt, fweee Warwick, let it bes 
For on thy boulders do I build my feat. Shak/p. 

The king has cured me; and from thele Loulders, 
Thefe ruin’d pillars, out of pity taken 
A load would fink a navy. Shak/peare, 

ç. A rifing part; a prominence. A term 
among artificers. 

When you rivet a pin into a hole, vour pin muft 
have a /boxlder to it thicker than the hole is wide, 
that the /dcu/der flip not through the hole as well as 
the thank. Moxon. 

Jo SHO'ULDER. v.a. [from the noun. | 
1. To pufh with infolence and violence. 

The rolling billows beat the ragged hore, 

As they the earth would /Lau/der from her feat. 
Fairy Queen, 

Dudman, a well-known foreland to moft failors, 
here /houlders out the ocean, to Mape the fame a 
targe bofom between itfelf. Carew. 

You debafe yousfelf, 

Tothink of mixing with th’ ignoble herd: 

What, Mall the people know their god-like prince 

Headed a rabble, and profan’d his perfon, 

Shoulder'd with filth ? Dryden. 

So vatt the navy now at anchor rides, 

That underneath it the prefs'd waters fail, 

And, with his weight, it /bsu/ders off the tides. 
Dryden. 

Around her numberlefs the rabble flow’d, 
Should’ring each other, crowding for a view. Rewe. 

When Hopkins dies, a thoufaad lights attend 
The wretch who living fav’d a candle’s end ; 
Shsald?ring God's altar a vile image ftands, 
Belies his features, nay extends his hands. 

2. To put upon the fhoulser. 

Archimedes’s lifting up Marcellus’s mips finds 
little more credit than that of the giants /Lou/dering 
mountains. Glanville. 

SHo'uLDERBELT. %. f. [/Zculder and belt.) 
A hele that comes acrofs the fhoulder. 

‘Thou haft an ulcer that no leech can heal, 

Though thy broad fLuulderdelt the wound conceal. 
Dryden. 

SHO’ULDERBLADE. % / The fcapula ; 
the blade bone to which the arm is eon- 


nected. 

It I have lifted up my hand againft the fatherlefs, 
when I faw my help in the gate, then let mine arm 
fall from my /Ocu/derblude, and mine arm be broken 
from the bone. ob. 

SHO'ULDERCLAPPER. 7. fe [boulder and 
clap, | One who affeéts familiarity, or one 
that mifchiefs privily. 

A fiend, a fury, pitilefs and rough ; 

A back friend, a Sooulderclapper, one that com- 
mands 
_ The paffages of alleys. Shakfpeme. 
SHO'ULDERSHOTTEN. adj. [/houlder and 
fext.| Strained in the fhoulder, 

His horfe waid in the back, and Louw/der/horuen, 

Shak/peare. 
SHO'ULDERSLIP. 2. f. [/Þoulder and Jlip.} 
Diflocation of the fhoulder. 

The horfe will take fo much care of himfelf as 

to come off with only a rain or a /Loulderflip. if 
Swift. 
Jo SHOUT. v., n. [a word of which no 


a 
@e 


Pope. 


SHO 
etymology is known.) To cry in triumph 


or exhortation. 
They /b:uted thrice: what was the laft cry for? 


Shat/peare. 
S4oxt unto God with the voice of triumph. 
Pfalms. 
It is not the voice of them that Daut for maftery. 
Exodus, 
The /houting for thy fummer fruits and harvelt is 
fallen. Tiaiab, 


He ftorms and suts; but flying bullets now 
To execute his rage appear too flow : 
They mifs, or fweep but common fouls away ; 
For fuch a lofs Opdam his life muft pay. Waller. 
There had been nothing but howlings and sut- 
ings of poor naked men, belabovring one another 
with fnagzed fticks. More. 
All, clad in fkins of beafts, the jav’lin bear; 
And fhricks and /ontings rend the fuff’ring air. 
Dryden, 
What hinders you to take the man vou love ? | 
The people will be glad, the foldiers /boxr ; | 
And Bertran, though repioiog, will be aw’d. | 
Dryden. 
Sucur. ». /. [from the verb.] A loud and | 
vehement cry of triumph or exhortation. | 
Thanks, gentle citizens : 
This general applaufe, and-chearful row, 
Argues your wildom and your love to Rickard. 
Sazk/peare. 
The Rhodians, fecing the enemy turn their backs, 
gave a great fbout in derifion. Knolles. 
Then he might have died ofall admir’d, 
And his triumphant foul with bours expir’de 
Dryden. 


SHO'UTER. #. f. [from /hout.] He who 


fhouts. 
A peal of loud applaufe rang out, 
And thinn'd the air, till even the birds fell down 
Upon the /Lowrers heads. Dryden. 
To SHOW. v.a. pret. owed and /hown ; 
part. paff. pown. [yceapan, Sax. /chowwer, 
Dutch. This word is frequently written 
[bew ; but fince it is always pronounced, 
and often written, /ow, which is favour- 
ed likewife by the Dutch /chowen, [have 
adjufted the orthography to the pronun- 
ciation. | 
1. To exhibit to view, as an agent. 
If I do feign, 
O let me in my prefent wildnefs die, 
| And never live to /Lew th’ incredulous world 
| Thenoble change that I have purpofed. Shak/peare. 
Wilt thou ew wonders to the dead? Shall the 
dead arife and praife thee ? Pfalms. 
Men thould not take a charge upon them that 
they are not fit for, as if fingiog, dancing, and ew- 
ing of tricks, were qualifications for a governor. 
L’ Effrange. 
I through the ample air in triumph high, 
Shall lead hell captive, maugre hell, and /ow 
The pow'rs of darknefs bound. Milton. 
2. To afford to the eyeor notice, as a thing 
containing or exhibiting. 
Nor want we fkill or art, from whence to raife 


Magnificence ; and what can heav’n kew more? ! 
Milton. 


A mirrour in one hand collective ews, 
Variedand multiplied, the groupe of woes, Savage. 
3. To make to fee. 
Not higher that hill, nor wider, looking round, 
Whereon for different caufe the tempter fet 
Our fecond Adam in the wildernefs. 
To/bow him all earth’s kingdoms and their glory. 
Milton. 
Yet him, God the moft high vouchfafes 
To call by vifion from his father’s houle, 
His kindied and falfe gods, into a land 
Which he will /ocw him. 
4. To make to perceive, 
Th’ inclement feafons, rain, ice, hail, and fnow, 
Which now the fky with various face begins 
To Jkow us in this mountain, while the winds 
Blow moift and keen. Milton. 
Și ‘To make to know. 
Hım the Moft High, 
Rapt in a balmy cloud with winged Reeds 


Ailton. 


SHO 


Did, as thov faw’ h, receive, to walk with God 
High in falvation and the climes of blifs, 
Exemot from death ; to kow thee what reward 
Awaits the good. Miltcr, 
A (hooting ftar, 
In autumn thwarts the night, when vapors fir'd 
Tmprets the air, and bows the mariner 
From what point of his compafs to be ware 
Impetuous winds. 
Know, I am fent 
To foow thee what fhall come in future days 
"To thee and to thy offspring; good with bad 
Expect to hear. Milton, 
6. To give proof of; to prove. 
This I urge to cw 
Invalid that which thee to doubt itmov’d. Ailton. 
I'll to the citadel repair, 
And /bsw my duty by my timely care. Dryden. 
Achates’ diligence his duty /Acw's. Dryden, 
7. Topublifh; make publick ; to proclaim, 
Ye are a chofen generation, that ye thould bety 
forth the praifes of him who hath called you out of 
darknefs. ; 1 Peter. 
8, To inform; to teach: with of. 
I thall no more fpeak in proverbs, but Zew you 
plainly of the Father. Job. 
To make known. 
I raifed thee up to /Lezv in thee my power. 
Exodus, 
Nothing wants, but that thy fhape, 
Like his, and color ferpentine, may ow 
Thy inward fraud, to warn all creatures from thee. 
Mitton, 


10. Tocondu&. To /Zow, in this fenfe, 
is to sw the way. 

She taking him for fome cautious city patient, 
that came for privacy, bewus him into the dining- 
room. Swift. 

11. To offer; to afford. 

To him that is afflicted, pity fhould be ewed 
from his triend. Fob. 

Felix willing to /bew the Jews a pleafure, left 
Paul bound. Ors. 

Thou fhalt utterly deftroy them ; make no core- 
nant with them, nor Aew mercy unto them, 

Deuteronomy. 


Milton, 


12. To explain; to expound, 

Forafmuch as knowledge and /bewing of hard 
fentences, and diffolving of doubts, were found in 
the fame, Daniel let him be called. Daniel. 

To difcover ; tu point out. 

Why ftand we longer shivering under fears, 

That cy no end but death ? Milton. 

To SHOW. V. n. 

1. To appear; to look; to be in appear- 
ance. 

She /beu's a body rather than a life, 

A ftatue than a brother. Shakfpeare. 
Juft fuch the bews before a rifing ftorm. Dryden. 
Still on we prefs ; and here renew the carnage, 

So great, that in the ttream the moon /low'ds 

purple. Philips. 
2. Tohave appearance ; to become well or 

ill. 

My lord of York, it hetter Lew'd with you, 
When that your flock, affembled by the bell, 
Encircled you, to hear with rev’rence 
Your expofhition on the holy text, 

Than now to fee you here, an iron man, 

Cheering a rout of rebels with your drum. S£ak/p, 


SHow. ».f. [from the verb. ] 
1. A fpeétacle ; fomething publickly expofed 
to view for money. 
I do not know what fhe may produce me; bur, 
provided it be a /2cw, I thall be very well fatistted. 
Addifan, 
The dwarf kept the gates of the Law room. 
Arbuthnot. 
2. Superficial appearance ; not reality. 
Mild heav'n 
Difapproves that care, though wife in Acw, 
That with fuperfluous burden loads the day. Milter. 


Tye 


3. Oftentatious difplay. 


Nor doth his grandeur, and majeftic Acw, 
Of luxury, though call'd magnihcence, 
Allure mine eye. 

Stand before her ia a golden dream ; 


Micion. 
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Set all the pleafures of the world to sw, 

Aad in vain joys let her loofe fpirits How. Dryden. 
The radiant fun 

Sends from above-ten thoufand bleftings down, 

Nor ts he fet fo high for Aow alone. Granville, 

Never was a charge maintained with fuch a bow 
of gravity, which had a flighter foundation, Atterd. 

I envy none their pageantry and /Lox, 
I envy none the gilding of their woe. 

4. Object attracting notice. 

The city itfelf makes the noblett Dow of any in 
the world: the houfes are molt of them painted on 
the outhde, fo that they look extremely gay and 
lively. Addifon. 

5- Publick appearance: contrary to conceal- 


zent, 

feius, rifing from his grave, 

Spoil'd principalities and pow’rs, triumph'd 

Jo upen fs uw, and with afcention bright 

Captivity led captive. 

6. Semblance ; likenefs. 

When devils will their blackeft tins put on, 

They do fuggeft at firtt with heav’nly ows. 
Shuk/peare. 

He through pafs’d the midit unmark'd, 

In ew plebeian angel militant. 
Specioulnefs ; plauiibility. 

The places of Ezechiel have fume Mow in them; 
for there the Lord commandeth the Levites, which 
had committed idolatry, tobe put trom their dignity, 
and ferve in inferior miniltries. Whiugift. 

The kindred of the flain forgive the deed; 

Buca there exile mutt for bow precede. Dryden. 
8. External appearance. 

Shall 1 fay O Zelmane? Alas, your words be 
agaloit it, Shall 1 fay prince Pyracles? Wretch 
that I am, your /bow is manifcft agair fit. Sidney. 

Fierce was the fight on the proud Belgians fede, 
For honour, which they feldom fought before; 

But now they by their own vain boalts were tied, 
And torc’d, at leatl in bew, to prize it more, 


Dryden. 


Young. 


Milton. 


Milton. 
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g. Exhibition to view. 
l have a letter from her ; 
The mirth whereof 's fo larded with my matters 
hat neither fingly can be manifefted, 
Without the Aew of both. 
10. Pomp; magnifcent fpectacle. 

As for triumphs, mafks, feafts, and fuch ews, 
men need not be put in mind of them. Bacon, 

rz. Phantom ; not reality. 

What you faw was all a fairy flow ; 
And all thofe airy thapes you nuw behold 
Were human bodies once. 

12. Repreitentative action. 

Florio was fo overwhelmed with happinefs, that 
he could not make a reply ; but expretfed in dumb 
JSbou: thofe fentiments of gratitude that were tov big 
for utterance. Addifon, | 

SHO'WBREAD or SHE'WBREAD, mf. [ /poq | 

| 

and bread.) Among the Jews, they thus | 
called loaves of bread that the prieft of 
the week put every Sabbath day upon 
the golden table, which was in the fanc- 
tum before the Lord. They were covered 
with leaves rij? ick and were twelve in 
number, reprefenting the twelve tribes 
of Ifiael. They ferved them up hor, 
and at the fame time took away the {tale 
ones, which could not he eaten but by 
the priet alone. This offering was 

accompanied with frankincenfe and fale. 

Calnet. 


Set upon the table feudrezd before me. Exodus. 


| 
SHOWER. w. /. [ fcheure, Dutch. ] | 


Shak{peare. 


Dryden. 


re Rain either moderate or violent, 
It the boy have not a woman’s gift, 
To rain a ower of commanded tears, 
An onion will do well tor iuch athite. § Shak/pe.rve. 
The ancient cinnamon was, while it grew, the 
drieft 3 and in owens it profpered wortt. Bacon. 


2. Storm of any thing falling thick. 
Vou, IL 


SHR 


~ Ut fet thee in a Mower of gold, and hail 


Rich pearls upon thee. Shakfpeare. 
Give me a ttorm; it it he love, 

Like Danac in the golden bower, 

1 {wisn in pleafure. Carew. 


With /bow’rs of {tones he drives them far away ; 
The (catt’ring dogs around atdiltance bay. Pope. 


3. Any very liberal diftribution. 
He and myictf 
Have travell'd in the great /Ecwer of your gifte, 
And {weetly tele it. Shak)peare. 
To Suo'weR. v, a. [from the nouns] 
te To wet or drown with rain. 
Serve they as a flow’ry verge, to bind 
The fluid fkirts of that fame wat’ry cloud, 
Left it again diffolve, and Mozu'r the carth, Milton. 
The fun more glad imprets'd his beams, 
‘Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow, 
When God hath Øcw'r'd the earth. 
2, To pour down, 
Thele, lull’d by nightingales, embracing flept; 
Andon their naked limbs the fow'ry roof 
Shower'd rofes, which the morn repaired. Milton, 


3. To diftribute or featter with great libe- 
ralily. 
After this fair difcharge, all civil honours having 


Jkowered on him before, there now fell out occafion 
to action. Motion. 


Dilton, 


C.efar’s favour, 
That fow'rs down greatncfs on his friends, will 


ralfe me 
To Rome's firit honours. Addifon. 


To SHo'wer. v. ø. To be rainy. 
SHo'WERY. adj. [from fhower.] Rainy. 
A hilly fietd, where the {tubble is ttanding, fet on 
fire in the /Lowery feaion, will put forth mufhrooins. 
Bacon. 
Murranus came from Anxur’s /Low'ry height, 
With ragged rocks and ftony quarries white, 
Seared on hills. Addifun. 
The combat thickens, like the Rorm that flies 
From weltward, when the foow'ry winds arife: 
Addifon, 
SHo'wisH, adj. [from Bow. 
1. Splendid; gaudy. 
The efcutcheons of the company are fhozwi/h, and 
will look magnificent. Swift, 


2. Oftentatious. 
SHow N. [pret. and part. paff. of To Low. | 
Exhibited. 
Mercy fasten on man by him feduc’d. Milton. 
SHo'wr. adj. (from fhow,] Oftentatious. 
Men of warm imaginations neglect folid and fub- 
ftantial happinefs for what is/Lowy and fuperticial. 
f Addifon. 
SHrAnx. The preterit of Arink. 
The children of Iftael eat not of the finew which 
forank upon the hollow of the thigh. Genefis. 


To SHRED. v.a. pret. fred. [poneadan, 
Saxon. ] To cut into fmall pieces. Com- 
monly ufed of cloth of herbs. 

Ir hath a number of fhort cuts or fercddings, 
whicli may be better called withes than prayers. 

Hooker. 

One gathered wild gourds, and red them. 

2 Kings. 

Where did you wher your Knife to-nigh’, he cries, 
And /Pred the leeks that in your tomach rite? 

Dryden. 

SHRED. 7. f. [from the verb. } 

1. A fmall piece cut off. 

Goid, giown fomewhat churlifh by recovering, is 
made more pliaut by throwing 10 fhreds of tanned 
leather. a Bacon. 

‘Phe mighty Tyrian queen, tiat gain'd 
With tubie reds a tract of land, 

Did leave ie witha cafile fair 
To his great anceftor, Aludibras. 

A beggar might patch vp a garment with Iuch 

Sbreds as the world throws away. Pope, 


2. A tragment. 
They tad they wore an hungry ; figh’d forth pro- 


verbs, 


SR 


Thae hunger broke Rone walls; that dogs muñ eat : 
And with thefe pres sey vented their complaining. 


Sbak/peare, 
Sbreds of wit acd fculelefs shimes 
Blunder'd out a thouland times. Swift. 
His panegyrick is made up of half s dozen rests, 
like a fchool-boy’s theme, beaten general topicks. 


Swift 


SHREW. 7. /. [/ehriyer, German, to cla- 
mur. ] A peevith, malignant, clamorous, 
fpiteful, vexatious, turbulent woman. 
It appears in Rebert of Gloucefter, that 
this word fignihed anciently any one pers 
verle or obitinate of cirker fex. 

There dede of hem vor hunger athoufind and mo, 
And yat nolde the /vre2ucn to none pes go. 
Rob:rt of Gioucefer. 
Be merry, be merry, my wile has all ; 
For women are /ayeres bath hart and tall. S24. 
By this céeKen ng he is morc brew than fhe. 
Sbhakfrcare. 
A man had got a rew to his wife, ana there 
could be no qnet in the houfe fur her, L' Lfrange 
Her fallow checks her envious mind did thew, 
And ev'ry feature tpoke aloud the rew. Dryden. 
Every one of therm, whois 3 rew in domettick 
life, is now become a fcold tn politicks. Addifor. 
SHREWD, adj. [contracted trom /brewed. } 
1. Having the qualities of a fhrew ; mali- 


cious ; troublefome ; mifchievous. 
Her eldeft fiter is ‘o curft and fhrewd, 
That u'l the tather rids his hands of her, 
Your love mutt live a maid. Sbakfpcare. 
2. Malicioufly fly ; cunning; more artful 
than good, 

It was a /hrewd fayinz of the old monk, that 
two kind of prifons would ferve for all oifenders, an 
inquifition and a sedlam : if any man Mould deny 
the being of a God, and the immortality of the foul, 
fuch a one thould be put into the fir, as being 2 
defperate heretick ; but tf any man fhould profefs to 
believe thefe things, and yct allow himfelf in any 
known wickednefs, fuch a one (hould be put into 
bedlam. Tilloifen. 

A tpiteful faying gratifies fo many little paflions, 
that it meets with a good reception; and the man 
who utters it is looked upon as a /hrewd fatirift. 

Addifor, 

Corruption proceeds from employing thofe who 
have the character of /rewd worldly men, inftead 
of fuch as have had a liberal education, and trained 
up in virtue. Addifan, 

3. Bad ; ill-betokening. 

Scarce any man paffes roa liking of fin in others, 
but by firt practifing it himfelt; and confequently 
we may take it fora /hrewd indication and fign, 
whereby to judge of thole who have finned with too 
much caution, to fuffer the world to charge fins 
direétly upon their converfation. suth. 

q. Painful; pinching; dangerous; mif- 
chievous. 
Every of this number, 
That have endur'd /Arewd nights and days with us, 
Shall hare the good of our returned fortune. ShzY/p. 

When a man thinks he has a fervant, he finds a 
traitor that eats his bread, and is readier to do him 
amifchief, and a /2rewd turn, than an open adver- 


{305s Seach, 
Noenemy is fo defpicable but he may doa hody a 
þrewd turn, L'Eftrange. 


Sure’Wwoty. adw, [from rew] 
1. Mifchievoufly ; deftru@ively. 

This practice hath moft Arewdly pall upon thee. 
Stakfpeare. 
Act Oxford, his youth, and want of experience in 
maritime fervicey had fomewhat been jorewdly 
touched, even before the fluices of popular liberty 
were fet open. ` Wotton, 


2. Vexatioufly. It is ufed commonly of 
flight mifchief, or in ironical expreffion, 
The obftinate and {chifmatical are like to thisk 
themfelzes Zrewaly hurt, foriooth, by being cut of 
from that body which they chuole not to pe of. 
South, 
PAg 
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This taf allufion rubb'd upon the fore ; 
Yet feem'd fhe not to winch, tho’ Arewdly pain'd 


c Dryden 
3. With good guefs, 
Four per cent. increafes not the number of tenders ; 
as apy man at frit hearing wiil fAreqed’y fufpet it. 
ceke. 
SHRE'WDN ESS. #. /. [from rervd.] 
1. Siy cunning ; archnefs. 


Her garboiles, which not wanted Arewdref:t of S 


policy toa, did you too much difquiet. Shakfpeare 
The neighbours sound admire his Dread: fs, 
For (ongs of loyairy and lewdre:s. Swift. 
2. Mifchievouinefs ; petulance. 
Sure'wish. ad. [from /arew.] Having 
the qualities of a fhrew ; froward ; petu- 
tantly clamorous. 
Aazeio, yau mult excufe us; As. 
My wile as /brewifby when I keep not hours. 
Shak/peare. 


Sere'wishHLy. adv. (from Jrewi, ]; 
peeviilily 3  clamoroully ; | 


Petulantly ; 
trowardly. 


tz ipeaks very Brewifbiy; one would think his ! 


mother’s mun wee fearce out of him. Skat/peare. 


& d i 
SHRE'WISHNESS. 2. /. (from /Zrewifh.] | 
The qualities of a fhrew ; frowardnefs ; | 


petulance ; clamoroufnefs, 

I have no gift in foeewi/hnc/s, 
Tam a right maid for my cowardice 3 
Let her not ftrike me. 

SuHrew' Mouse. #. /. [yeneapa, Saxon. | 
A moufe of which the bite is generally 
fuppofed venomous, and to which vulgar 
tradition afligns fuch malignity, that fhe 
is faid to lame the foot over which fhe 
runs. I am informed that all thefe 
reports are calurmnious, and that her feet 
and teeth are equally harmlefs with thofe 
of any other little moufe. Our anceftors 


Sbakipeare. 


SHRIGHT, for risked. 
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My lord fha)! never ref ; 
Jl] watch him tame, and talk him out! 
His bed fhail feem a {chool, his board a /bri/. 
Sha t/peare. 
The duke’s commands were abfolute; 
Therefore, my lord, addrefs you to your rift, 
And be yourfelf; for you muft die this inttant. 
Rave. 
Spenfer. 
HRILL. edi. [A word fuppofed to be 
made per ongmatope:am, in imitation of 
the thing expreifed, which indeed ıt 
itnages very happily.] Sounding with 
a piercing, tremulous, or vibratory 
found. 
Thy hounds hall make the welkin anfwer them, 
And ietch ril echoes from the hailow earth. 
Shak jpeare. 
The cock, thatis the trumpet to the morn, 

Doth with his lofty and riss founding throat 
Awake the god of day. Shakfpeare. 
Look up a height, the Ariz! perg'd lark fo tar 
Cannot be teen or heard, Shakfpeare. 

Up (pring: the Jark, /briil voic’d and loud. 
Thomf-n. 


To SHRILL. %. ne [from the adjective. ]} 


To pierce the ear with fharp and quick 


vibrations of found. 
The fun of all the world is dim and dark ; 
O heavy herfe ! 
Break we our pipes that /bri//’d as loud as lark, 
O careful verfe ! 
Hark how the minitrels ‘gin to /briil aloud 
Their merry mufick that refounds trom far, 
The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling crowd, 
That well agree withouten breachor jar,  Sfenfer. 
A /brilling trumpet founded from on high, 
And unto battle bade themfelves addrefs. Swak/p, 
Here noclarion’s /orillizg note 
The mufe’s green retreat can pierce $ 
The grove, from noify eamps remote, 
Is only vocal with my verfe. Fent. Ode to L. Gower. 
The females round, 
Maids, wives, and matrons mix a /brilling pounds 
ope. 


S penfere ; 


however looked on her with fuch ter- SHRI'LLY. adv., [from Jorill.) . With a 
rour, that they are fuppofed to have thrill noife. 


given her name to a fcolding woman, | SHRI'LLNESSe ze / [from Arill) The 
whom for her venom they call a prew. quality of ads fg oko 
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Jorine, and cannot bear the thought of admitting a 
blemith therein. Watts, 

To SHRINK. V. n. preterit Z /Arunk, or 
forark ; participle /brunken. [yenincan, 
Saxon. ] 

1. To contra& itfelf into lefs room; to 
fhrivel ; to be drawn together by fome 


internal power, 
But to be {till hot fummer’s tantlings, and 
The fbrinking faves of winter. Shak/peare. 
l am afcribbled form, drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment, and againit this fire 
Do J rink up. Shatfeeare, 
I have not found that water, by mixture of athe:, 
will /rink or draw into lefs room. Bact, 
Il-weav'd ambition how much art thou x un: | 
When that this body did contain a fpirit, 
A kingdom for i! was too fmall a bound: 
But now two paces of the vileft earth 
Is room enough. 
z. To withdraw as from danger. 
‘The noile increafes; 
She comes, and feeble nature now I find 
Sékrinss back in danger, and forfakes my mind. 
Dryden 


Shak/peares 


Nature tands aghatt ; 
And the fair light which gilds this new-made orb, 
Shorn of his beams, /Srixks in. Dryden, 
Love is a plant of the mott tender kind, 
That /drinks and thakes with evry ruffling wind. 
Granville. 
All fibres have a contractile power, whereby they 
fhorten ; as appears if a fibre be cat tranfverfely, the 
ends Arink, and make the wound gape. Arbuthnor, 
Philofophy, that touch’d the heav’ns before, 
Shrinks to her hidden caufe, and is no more. Pope. 


3. To exprefs fear, horrour, or pain, by 
fhrugging, or contracting the body. 
There is no particular object fo good, but it may 


have the fhew of fome difBcuity or unpleafant qua- 
lity annexed to it, in refpect whereot the will may 


Jbrink and decline it. Hookers 
The morning cock crew loud, 

And at the found it runk in hae away, 

And vanith'd from our fight. Shak/peares 


Ili embrace him with a foldier’s arm, 
That he hail rink under my courtely. Séak/peare. 
When he walks, he moves like an engine, and 
the ground rinks before his treading. SLuak/peare. 


4. To fall back as from danger. 


To SHRIEK. vm. [ ferieger, Danith ; feric- | Surime, 2. f. f Abrumpe, a wrinkle, Ger- Many /brink, which at the fir would dare, 


ciolare, Italian.| To cry out inarticu- 


man ; /erympe, Danith. | 


Jately with anguifh or horrour; to fcream., l. A fmall cruftaceous vermiculated fith. 


On top whereof ay dwelt the ghaitly ow), 
Shricking his baleful note- Fairy Queen. 
le was the owl that /Sriet’d, the fatal belman 
Which gives the Rerneit good night.  Shak/peare. 

Were I the ghoit that walk’d, 
I'd rick, that even your ears fhould rift to hear me. 


SLak/peare. 
In a dreadful dream 
I faw my lord fo near deftruction, 
‘Chen fhrick'’d myfelf awake. Denham. 


Hark ! peace ! 
At this fhe /riek'd aloud ; the mournful train 
Echo'd her grief. Dryden 
Why did you /oriek out? Dryden, 


Snritk. mf. [Jerieg, Danith; /criccio, | 


Italian.} An inarticulate cry of anguifh 


or horrour. 
Una hearing evermore 
Fis rueful ricks and groanings, often tore 
cr guiltlefs garments, and her golden hair, 
For pity of his pain. Fairy Queen. 
Time has been, my fenfes would have cool’d, 
To hear a night /Arief, and my fell of hair 
Would at a difmal treatife roule and {tir 
As life were in ’t. Shakfpeare. 
The corps of Almon and the reft are fhown ; 
Sbricks, clamours, murmurs, fill the frightes town. 
Dryden. 
SHRIFT. 2. f [penmipe, Saxon. ] Confeffion 
made to a prieft. Out of ufe. 
Of with 


Rernardine’s head: I'll give a prefent Jbrift, 
And will advife him for a better piace. Sbad/peare. 


| 


Of fhell-fith there are wrinkles, /brimps, crabs. 
Carew. 
Hawks and gulls can at a great height fee mice on 
the earth, and /brimps in the waters. Derham. 


. A little wrinkled man; adwart. In 
contempt. 
It cannot be, this weak and writhled rimp 
Should ftrike fuch terrour in hisenemies. Sd.k/p. 
He hath found, 
Within the ground, 
At lat, no rimp, 
Whereon toimp 
His jolly club. Ben Fonfon. 


SHRINE. z. jJ. [yepin, Saxon 3 /crinium, 


Lat.] A cafe in which fomething facred 


is repofited. 
You living pow’rs, inclos’d in ftately rine 
Ot growing trees ; you rural gods, that wield 
Your fcepters here, if to your ears divine 
A voice may come, which troubled foul doth yield. 
Sidney. 
All the world come 
To kifs this rize, this mortal breathing faint. 
Shat/peare. 
Come offer at my rine, and | will help thee. 
Shab /peare. 
They often plac’d 
Withia his (antuary irfeif their brines, 
Abominations ! and with curfed things 


His holy rites profan'd. Milton. 
Falling on his knees before her rize, 
He thus implor’d her pow’s. Dryden. 


Lovers are in rapture at the name of their fair 
idol; they lavith out ail theis inceafe upon that 


And be the foremoit men to execute. Daniel. 
l laugh, when thofe wha at the fpear are bold 

And vent’rous, if that failthem, rink and fear 

Toendure exile, ignominy, bonds. Milten. 
lf a man accuitoms himfelf to flight thofe firit 

motions to good, or Jb inkings of hisconfcience from 

evil, confcience will by degrees grow dull and uncone 

cerned. Ssuth. 
The fíky Ørunk upward with unufual dread, 

And trembling Tyber div’d beneath his bed. Dryden. 
The gold-fraught veflel, which mad tempeits beat, 

He fees now vainly make to his retreat; 

And, when from far the tenth wave does appear, 

Shrinks up in filent joy, that he’s not there. Dryd. 
The fires but faintly lick’d their prey, | 

Then loath’d their impious food, and would have 


Sorunk away. Dryden. 
Fall on: behold a noble beaft at bay, 
Aad the vile huat{men rink. Dryden, 


Inuring childien to luffer fome pain, without 
Jarinking, is a way to gain frmnefs and courage- 
Lockes 
What happier natures rink at with affright, 
The hard inhabitant contends is right. Pope. 


To SHRINK. vw a. participle pafl. runt, 
Jorank, or forunken. To make to fhrink. 


Not in ufe. 
O mighty Cæfar ! doft thou lie fo low? 
Are all thy conguefts, glories, triumphs, fpoils, 
Strunk to this little meafure ? Swak/peare. 
The fixth age fhifts 
Into the lean and flipper’d pant :lcon, 
His youthful hofe, well fav'd, a world too wide 
For his /orunk thanks. Shak/peare. 
If he leflens the revenue, he will alfo rink the 
neceBity. Tayler. 
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Keep it from coming too long, leit it Mould Arink 
the corn in mealure. Mortimer. 
SHrink, z. f- [trom the verb.] 
1, Corrugation ; contraction into lefs com- 
afs. 
There is in this a crack, which feems a rink, 
or contraction in the body fince it was firit formed. 
Sbacdward, 
2, Contraction of the body fromm fear or 
horrour, 
This publick death, receiv’d with fuch a chear, 
As nota figh,a look, a /Lrink bewrays 
T'he leaft telt touch of a degenerous fear. Daniel, 
SHRUNKER. a. J) (from forizk. |] He who 
fhrinks. 
Suriva.ty. #7 Corrupted from Sne- 
RIFFALTY 3; which fee. 
Jo SHRIVE, v. a. [peniran, Saxon.) To 
hear at confeffion. Not in ufe. 
Whar, talking with 2 prie, lord chamberlain ? 
Your honour hath no riving work in hand. 
Shalfpeare, 
He Drives this woman, 
Elfe ne'er could he fo long protract his fpeech. 
Shak/peare. 
If he had the condition of a faint, and the com- 
plexion of a devil, I had rather he (hould /2rive me 
than wive me. Shak/peare. 
Shrive but their title, and their monics poze, 
A laird and twenty-pence pronounc'd with noife, 
When conitrued but fora plain yeoman go, 
And a good fober two-pence, and well fo. Cleavel. 
Jo SHRI'VEL. v. 7, [ /chrompelen, Dutch. ] 
Yo contraét itfelf into wrinkles, 
Leaves, if they /Lrive/ and fold up, give them 
drink. Evelyn. 
If the (melled to the fretheft nofegay, it would 
Sorivel and wither as it had been blighted. 


Arbuthnot. 


Jo Suri'vet. v a. To contract into 
wrinkles. 
He burns the leaves, the fcorching blat invades 
The tender corn, and J/hrivels up the blades. 
Dryden. 
When the fiery funs too fiercely play, 
Ard /rivel'd herbs on with'ring Rems decays 
The wary ploughman, on the mountain’s brow, 
Undams his wat’ry ftores. Dryden. 
SHRIVER. 7. f. | from rive.] A confeffor. 
Not in vfe. 
The ghofily father now hath done his thrift; 
When he was made a river "twas for thift. 
Shak/peare. 
SHROUD. ». /. [pcnud, Saxon. | 
1. A fhelter; a cover, i 
It would warm his fpiritss 
To hear irom me you had left Antony, 
And put yourfelf under his roud the univerfal 
landlord. Shakjpeare. 
By me invelted with a veil of clouds, 
And fwaddled, as new-born, in fable /Erouds, 
For thele a receptacle I defign’d. Sandys, 
The winds 
Blow moit and keen, thattering the graceful locks 
Ot thefe tair fpreading trees; which bids us feek 
Some better /hroud, tome better warmth, to cherifh 
Our limbs benumb’d. 
2. The drefs of the dead ; a winding fhect. 
Now the waited brands do glow ; 
Whilit the fcreech-owl, (creeching loud, 
Purs the wretch that lies in woe 
In remembrance of a /hrowd. Shak/peare. 
They drop apace; hy nature fome decay, 
And fome the blalts of tortune fweep away ; 
‘Till naked quite of happinefs, aloud 
We call for death, and thelterin a Aroud. Young. 
3. The fatl-ropes. It feems to be taken 
fometimes tor the fails. 
I turned back to the maft of the fhip ; there I found 
my word amorg fome ot the Proud. Sidney. 
The tackle of my heart is crackt and burnt ; 
And all the /brouds wherewith my life fhould fail 
Are turned to one little hair. Shakfpeare, 
A weather-beaten veffel holds 
sladly the port, tho’ /brewds and tackle torn. 
Milton. 


To SHROUD, Ue 7e 


SHROVETIDE. 
SHROVETU FSDAY. Í 


Milton, j 
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The fuming rounds fo dreadful did appear, 
All judg’d a wreck could no proportion bear. Dryas 
tle fummons ftraight his denizens of air; 
The lucid tquadrons round the fails repair: 
Softo'er the forouds acrial whifpers breathe, 
That feem'd but zephyts to the crowd bencath. 


Pope. 


To SHROUD, v. @. [from the noun.) 


1. To fhelter; to cover from danger as an 
agent. 
Under your beams I will me fafely Aroud. 
Fairy Queen. 
He got himfelf to Mege, inrhope to /Lrewd him- 
felt until fuch Gine as the rage of the people was 
appeafed. Kn lles. 
The governors of Corfu caufed the fuburbs to be 
plucked down, for fear thatthe Turks, /roxding 
themfelves in them, fhould with more eale behege 
the town. Knolles. 
Befides the faults men commit, with thisimme- 
diate avowed afpect upon their religion, there are 
others which flily roud themielves under the fkirt 
of its mantle. Decay of Piety. 
2. To thelter as the thing covering. 
One of thefe trees, with all his young ones, may 


forcud four hundred horfemen. Rakigh. 
3. To drefs tor the grave. 
If ] die betore thee, /2voud me 
In one of thefe fame theets. Shak{peare. 


The ancient Egyptian mummies were /brouded in 
a number of folds of linen, befmeared with gums, 
like ferecloth. Bacon. 
Whoever comes to /hroud me, do not harm 
That fubtile wreath of hair about mine arm. Donne. 


4. To clothe; to drefs. 


ç. To cover or conceal, 

That fame evening, when all /brouded were 

Iv carelefs fleep, all, without care or tear, 

They fell upon the flock. Spenfer. 
Under this thick-grown brake we'll voud our 

ourfelves, 

For through this land anon the deer will come ; 

And in this covert will we make our iland, 

Culling the principal. Shak/peare. 
Moon, flip behind fome cloud : fome tempeit rife, 

And blow out all the ftars that light the fkies, 

To /fhroud my hame, Dryden. 
Thither the loud tumultuous winds reforr, 

And on the mountain keep their boift'rous court, 

That in thick thow’'rs her rocky fuminit fhruuds, 

And darkens all the broken view with clouds. 

Addifon. 


6. To defend; to protect, 


So Venus from prevailing Greeks did Aroud 

The hope of Rome, and fav’d him in a cloud. 
Waller, 

To harbour ; to take 
fhelcer, 

If your ftray attendants be yet lodg’d 
Or forcud within thefe limits, I thall know 
Ere morrow wake. Milton. 


the “preterit 


Va. A. [frome prive, : 


Jorive,| The time of confeffion; the day | 
before Afhwednefday or Lent, on which | 


anciently they went to confeliton. 


At fhrovetiste to throving. Tuffer. 


SHRUB. mf. (ycnibbe, Saxon. | 
ia. Abuh; a {mall tree. 


Trees generally thoot up in ore great ftemor body, 
and then at a good diltance from the earth {pread in- 
to branches; thus goofebersies and currants are 
Jhrubs,oaksand cherries are trees. Locke. 

He came unto a gloomy glate, 
Cover'd with boughs and rubs trom heaven's light. 
Fairy Queen 
The humble 2723 and buh with frizzled hur. 
Ailton, 

All might have as well been brujhwood and 
Shrubs. Mure 

Comedy is a reprefentation of common life, in low 
fubjects ; and is a kind of juniper, a Aruh belong- 
ing to the fpecies of cedar. Dryden. 

I've liv'd J 
Amidft thefe woods, gleaniag from thorns and Arus 
A wietched futtenance. Addifon. 
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2. (a cant word.) Spirit, acid, and fugar 
mixed, 

SHru'BBy. adj. [from rub, | 

1. Refembling a fhrub. 


Plants appearing weathered, rubby, and curled, 
are the effects of 1minoderate wet. Mortimer 
2. Full of flirubs; buhy. 
Gentle villager, . 
What readielt way would bring me to that piace ? 


Due weft it rifes from this rubby point. — Alu/ton, 
3. Confitting of fhrubs. 
On that cloud-piercing hill 
Plinlimmon, the goats their Ærubby browze 
Gnaw pendent. Philios 


Surure.a.f. Drofs; the refufe of metal 
tried by the fire. Dit? 

To SHrua. v. n. [S/chrickenr, Dutch, to 
tremble.) To exprefs horrour or diffatis- 
faction by motion of the fhoulders os 
whole body. 


Like a fearlul deer that looks mof about wher 
he comes to the bett feed, with a Drugging kiud ot 
tremor through all her priucipal parts, the gave thefe 
words. Sidney. 

The touch of the cold water made a pretty kind of 
Sbrugging come over her body like the twinkling 
of the taireft among the fixed ftars, Sidney. 

Be quick, thou wert beft 
To anfwer other bufinefs; /Orugg'/? thou malice ? 
Shut fpeare. 

He zrins,fmacks, rugi, and fuch aa itch enduses, 
As 'prentices or {chool-boys, which do know 
Of fome gay fport abroad, yet dare not go. Downe. 

They grin, they Drug, 
They bow, they fnarl, they {cratch, they hug-Swife. 
To SHRUG. v. a. To contraét or draw up. 
He /hrags his thoulders when you talk of fecuri- 
ties. Addifan. 
He /hrugg`d his Rurdy back, 
Asif he felt his thoulders ake. Hudibrat. 
SHRUG. z. /. [from the verb.] A motion 
of the houlders ufually expreiling diflike 
oraverfion. 

And yet they ramble not to learn the mode, 
How tobe dreit, or how to lifp abroad, 

To return knowing in the Spanith rug. Cleaves, 

As Spaniards talk in dialogues 
Of heads and fhoulders, nods and /Arugs. Hudibre 

Put on the critick’s brow, and fit 
At Will’s, the puny judge of wit. 

A nod, a/2rug, a {cornful fmiley 
Wich caution us’d, may terve a while. Swift. 

A third, with myttick rug and winking eye, 

Sufpects him for a dervife and a fpy. Hte. 
Surunk. ‘The preterit and part. paffive 
of frink. 

Leaving the two friends alone, I_/brunk afide ta 
the banqueting-houfe, where the pictures were. 

Sidney. 

The wicked fArunk for fear of him, and all the 

workers of iniquity were troubled. 1 AZaccazers, 


of |Suru'nkeNn, T'he part. pallive ot Arink. 


She weighing she decaying plight, 
And /brunken news, ot her chofen kright, 
Would not awhile her forward courfe purtuc. 
Fairy Qreen. 
If there were taken out of men's minds vaia 
opinions, it would leave the minds of a number of 
meo poor /lvwatens things, fuil of melancholy. 
Bacsn. 
Jo SHUDDER, v a. f fchuddren, Dutch.) 
To quake with fear, or with averfion. 
All the other paffions fleet to air, 
As dJoud:ful thoughts, and rath embrac’d defpa'r, 
And hud ring fear. Shakfpear 4, 
The fright was general; but the female band 
With horror /ouda‘ring on aheapthey run. Drydar 
l love—alas! I /ouader at the name, 
My blood runs backward, and my faule’ring tongue 
Sticks at the found. Smita, 
C:efar will (hrink to hear the words thou uttct'it, 
And /oudder in the midit of all his conquetts. 
Addifon. 
Jo Suu'rrne. ve @. {rypeling, Saxon, a 
buftle, a tumult. 
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1. To throw into diforder; to agitate | 
tumultuoufly, fo as that one thing takes 
the place of another; to confufe; to 
throw together tumultuoufly. 

When the heavens /bxffe all in one, 
The torrid with the frozen zone, 
Then, fybil, thou and I will greet. Clervelund. 
From a new /hu fling and difpofition of the com- 
ponent particles of a body, might not nature compofe 
a body diffoluble tn water? Bsyle. 
In mott things good and evil lie /Aujfled, and 
thrult up together in aconfuled heap ; and it is tudy 
which muft draw them forth and range them. South. 
When lots are buffed together in a lapor pitcher, 
what reafon cana man have to prefume, that he 
Shall draw a white ftone rather thana black ? South. 
A glimpfe of moonthine {heath’d with red, 
A fluffed, fullen, and uncertain light, 
That dances thro’ the clouds and (huts again. Dryd. 
Children thould not lofe the confideration of 
human nature inthe /buffings of outward conditions. 
The moie they have, the better humoured they 
fhould he taught to be. Lecke. 
We hall in vain, /buffing the little money we 
have from one another’s hands, endeavour to pre- 
vent our wants; decay of trade will quickly wate all 
the remainder. Locke. 
“Chele vapours foon, miraculousevent ! 
Shu ffied by chance, and mixt by accident. 
Sduffled and entangled in theirrace, 
They clalp each other. Blackmore. 
He has fav fficd the two ends of the fentence to- 
gether, and, by taking cut the middle, makes it 
Speak jutt as he would have it. Arterbury. 
Tis not ttrange that fucha one fhould believe, 
that things were blindly /Au fied and hurled about in 
the world; that the elements were at conftant ftrife 
with each other. Hoodward. 

2. To change the pofition of cards with 
refpe&t to each other. _ 

The motions of buffing of cards, or cafting of 


Blackm. 


dice, are very light. Bacon. 
We fure in vain thecards condemn, 
Ourfelves both cut and /buffed them. Prior. 


. To remove, or introduce, with fome 
artificial or fraudulent tumult, 
Her mother, 
Now firm for coor Caius, hath appointed | 
That he tball hikewife au Me her away. Shak/peare. 

It was ‘contrived by your enemies, and /Au fed 

into the papers that were feized. Dryden. 
4. To SHUFFLE of. To get rid of. 

In that fleep of death, what dreams may come, 
When we have buffed off this mortal coil, 

Muff give us paule. Shakfpeare. 

l can no other anfwer make, but thanks; 

And of! good turns 

Are feted off with fuch uncurrent pay. Shak/peare. 
bf any thing bits, we take it to ourfelves; if it 

miicarries, we uffe it off toour neighbours. L' Ef. 

li, when a child is quettioned for any thing, he 
periit to buffe it off with a fatfehood, he rnuft be 
chattiled. Locke. 

g. Toïnu'FFLE ws To form tumultu- 
ovfly or fraudulently. 

They feut forth therr precepts to convent them 
before a court of commiffion, and there ufed to Au fie 
zp afummary procecding by examination, without 
trial of jury. Bacon. 

He /Luffled up a peace with the cedar, in which 
the Bumelians were excluded. firwel. 

Jo SUU FFLE., v. ue 
1. To throw the cards into a new order, 
A tharper both /uffes and cuts. L’Efirange. 
Cards we play 
A round or two; when us’d, we throw away, 
Take atre pack ; nor is it worth our grieving 
Who cuts or /Auffics with our dirty leaving. Grav. 
2. To play mean tricks; to practife fraud ; 
to evade fair queftions. 

I myfelf, leaving the fear of heaven on the left 
hand, and hidicg mine honor ia my necetity, am 
fain to /buffie. Shitfpeare. 

l have nought to do with that buffing fect, that 
doubt eternally, and gucflion all things, G/amville. 

The crab advifed his companion te give over 
Eufpirg and doubling, and practife good faith, 

L’ Eflrange, 
6 


SHU 


To thefe arguments, concerning the novelty of 
the earth, there aze fome /bufiing excufes made. 
Burnet. 
Ifa fteward be fuffered to run on, without bring- 
ing him toa reckoning, fuch a fottith forbearance 
will teach him to Æx fle, and ftrongiy tempt him to 
be a cheat. South. 
Though he durft not diređtly break his appoint- 
ment, he made many a fou fing excufe. Ardathnot. 
go" AAO ftruggle ; to fhitr. 
Your life, good mafter, 
Mult Muffe for itfelf. _ Shab fpeare. 
4. To move with an irregular gait. 
Mincing poetry, 
Tis like the fore'd gait of a /Puffling nag. SHal/p. 


Suu FELE. #2. f [from the verb. | 
‘The act of difordering things, or mak- 


each other, 

Is it not a firmer foundation for contentment, to 
believe that all things were ai frit created, and are 
continually difpofed, for the belt, than that the whole 
univerfe is mere bungling, nothing effccted for any 
purpofe, but all ill-favouredly cobbled and jumbled 
together, by the unguided agitation and rude Mujhs 
of matter > benticy, 

A trick 3 an afttfice. 

The gifts of nature are beyond all hams and 

JShuffies. o L’ Lji-ange. 
| SHU'EFELECAP. 2. f [ Pafle and cap.) A 
play at which money is fhaken in a hat, 

He lolt his maney at chuck-tarthing, /hufflecaps 
and ail-fcurs, Arhbuchnot. 
SHU/FFLER, x. j. [from /aufle.} He who 
plays tricks or fhufiles. 
SHu'FFLINGLY. adv, [from ufc.) With 
an irregular gait. 

I may go /uffingly, for I was never before 
walked in trammels; yet I fhall drudge and moil at 
conftancy, till] have worn off the hitching in my 
pace. Dryden. 


To SHUN, v. a, [apcunian, Sax. ] To avoid; 
to decline; to endeavour to efcape; to 
ef{chew. 
Coniider death in itfelf, and nature teacheth 

Chri to /bun it. Hoožer. 
The lark Rill Auns on lofty boughs to build, 

Her humble nett lies filent in the held. Waller, 
Birds and beafts can fly their foe : 

So chanticleer, who never faw a fox, 

Yet /bunn'd him as a failor Auns the rocks. Dryd. 

Cato will train thee up to great 
And virtuous deeds: do butobferve him wel!, 
Thou’lt /Lun misfortunes, or thou'lt learn to bear 


1 
a 
oe 


ee 


thein. Addifen, 
'Suu/x ess. adj. [from kun.) Inevitable; 
unavoidable. 


Alone he enter’d 
The mortal gate of the city, which he painted 
With fhunlefs dettiny. Shatfpeare. 
To Suut. v.a. pret. I fhut; part. pall 
feout. [peitcan, Saxon ; /chutte, Dutch. | 
ir, To clofe fo as to prohibit ingrefs or 
rearefs; to make not open, 

Kings thall ur their mouths at him. Jjaiab. 

To a ftrone tower fed all the men and women, 
and Zut it to them, and gat them up to the top. 

Judges. 

We fee more exquifitely with one eye Durt than 
with both open; for that the Ípirits virtual unite 
more, and become ttronger. Bacon. 

She open’d, but to hut 
Excell’d her power ; the gates wide open ftood. 
l Milton. 
2. To enclofe; to confine. 

Before faith came, we were kept under the law, 
Jbut up unto the faith, which fhould afterwards be 
revealed. Galatians. 

They went in, male and female of all fieh ; and 
the Lord /bur him in. Genfis. 

3. To prohibit; to bar. 

Shall that be /%ut to mana which to the 

Is open ? l 


| 4. To exclude. 


beaft 
Mion. 


ing them take confufedly the place of | 


SH U 
On various feas not only loft, 
Rut Jut from ev'ry More, and barr'd from ev'ry 
coat. Dryden. 
5. To contract; not to keep expanded. 
Harden not thy heart, nor Aut thine hand from 
thy poor brother. Deuteronomy 
6. To SHUT out. To exclude; to deny 
admiifion to. 
Beat in the reed, 
The jufter you drive it to />ut of the rain. Tuffere 
Intuch a night 
To faut me out! pour on, | will endure. 
Wifdom at one entrance quite Dut out. 
He, in his walls conin'd, 
Shut out the woes which he too well divin’d. 
Dryden. 
Sometimes the mind fixes itfelf with fo muck 
| earneftnets on the contemplation of fome objeéts, 
that it fhuts out all other thoughts. Locke. 
=. To Suur up, To clofe; to make im- 
pervious; to inake impaffable, or impof- 
üble to be entered or quitted. Uf is 
fometimes littie more than emphatical. 
Woe unto you feribes ! for you ut up the king 


Shuklpe 
Milton, 


| dom of heaven agaiait men. Matthews 
Dangerous rocks Dur up the paflage, Raleigh. 
What bardarcus cultoms ! 
Shut up adefart fhore to drowning men, 
And drive us to the cruel feas agen. Dryden, 


His mother Aut up half the rooms in the houfc, 
in which her hutband or fon had died. Addifon. 


8. JoSaurup. ‘To confine; toenclofe ; 
to imprifon. 

Thou hat known my foul in adverftties ; and not 
Jeu: me wp into the hands of the enemy. Pfalms, 
A lofs at fea, a ftot ficknels, are trifles, when we 
confider whole fimuics put to the (word, wretches 
fout up in dungeons. Addifor:. 
Lucullus, with a great fleet, ut up Mithridates 


in Pitany. Arbuthnot. 
1g. ToSHuTt wp. To concluce. 
The king's a-bed; 
He is fut up in meafurelefs content. Soa&/peare. 


Although he was patiently heard as he delivered 
his embaflage, yet, in the Soytting up of all, he 
received no more but an tnfolent anitwer. Kxolles; 

Te leave you blet, { would be more accurit 
Than death can make me; for death ends our woes, 
And the kind grave /buts up the mournful fcene. 

Dryden. 

When the frere of tife is four up, the flave will 

be above his matter, it he has aéted better. Collier, 


To SHUT. ve 2. To be clofed ; to clofe it- 
felf : as, savers open in the day, and Mut 
at night, 

SHUT. participial adjective. 
free. 

We mutt not pray in one breath to find a thief, 
and in the next to get /Aurof him. L’ Efiranges 

SHUT. a. f. [from the verb. ] 

t. Clofe; act of fliutting. 

I fought him round his palace, made enquiry 
Of all the laves: but had fur anlwer, 


That fince the xt of evening none had feen him. 
Dryden. 


Rid; clear ; 


2. Small door or cover. 

The wind-gun is charged by the forcible compref- 
fion of air; the imprifoned air ferving, by the help 
little fails or Auts within, to ftop the vents by which 
it was admitted. Wilkins. 

In a very dark chamber, at a round hole, about 
one third part of an inch broad, made in the ut of 
a window, I placed a glafs prifm. Newton. 

There were no buts or ftooples made for the 
animal’s ears, that any loud noife might awaken it. 

Ray. 
SHU'TTER. x. /. [from /but.] 
1. One that fhuts. 
2. A cover; adoor, 
The wealthy, 


In lofty litters horne, can read and write, 
Or fleepat eafe the /butters make it night. Dryder, 


SHUTTLE, 2. fe [/schiet/pocle, Dutch; 
JZutul, Ulandick.] The inflrumeat with 


SMT E: 


which the weaver fhoots the crofs 
threads. 
I know life is a /burtle. Shak{peare. 
Like /2urtles through the loom, fo fwittly glide 
My feathered hours. i Sandys. 
W hat curious loom does chance by ev'ning fpread ! 
With what fine Aurtle weave the virgin’s thread, 
Which like the (pider's net hangs o’cr the mead! 
Blackmore. 
SHU'TTLECOCK. m. /e [Sce SHITTLE- 
cock.] A cork ituck with feathers, 


and beaten backward and forward. 
With dice, with cards, with billiards far unfit, 
With shutrlecocks mitieeming manly wit. 
Hubbera's Tale. 
SHY. ad. { schowe, Dutch; schifo, ltal. | 
te Referved; not fainiliar; not free of 


behaviour. 
I know you //y ta be oblig’d, 
And fill more loth to be oblig’d by me, Southern. 
What makes you fo /by, my good friend ? There's 
nobody loves you better than I. Arbuthnot. 
2. Cautious ; wary; charye 
I am. very /Zy of employing corrofive liquors in 
the preparation ot medicines. Byli. 
We are not My of affent to celeftial informations, 
becaufe they were hid from ages. Glanville. 
We grant, although he had much wit, 
H’ was very /by of ufin: it, 
As being loth to wear it out, 
And therefore bore it not about. Hudibras. 
3. Keeping at a diftance ; unwilling to 
approach. 
A fey fellow was the duke; and, I believe, I 
know the caufe of his withdrawing, = SAuk/pcare. 
She is reprefented in fuch a /Ly retiring pofture, 
and covers her bofom with one of her hands. 
Addijon. 
But when we come to feize th’ inviting prey, 
Like a /oy ghoit, it vanithes away. Norris. 


4. Sufpicious ; jealous ; unwilling to fuf- 


fer near acquaintance. 

The bruife impofthumated, and turned to a ftink- 
ing ulcer, which made every body /2) to come near 
her. -Ir baihnat. 

“Che horfes of the army, having been daily led 
before me, were no longer /hy, but would come up 
to my very feet without ftarting. Suifr. 

Princes are, by wildom of ftate, fomewhat /2y 
of their fucceffurs ; and there may be fuppoled in 
queens regnant a little proportion of tendernets that 
way more than in kings. MM otton. 


Si/nicant. adj. | fibilans, Lat.] Hiffing. 


le were eafy to add a nalal letter to each of the 
other pair of lifping and /1d//axe letters, Hilder, 
SiBILA'TION. 2. fe [from fbi, Lan] A 
hifing found, 
Metals, quenched in water, give a fbilation or 
hifling found. Bacon. 
A pipe, a little moifened on the infide, maketh 
a more folemin found than if the pipe were dry; but 
yet with a fweet degree of /fbidation or purling. 
Bacın. 
SI'CAMORE., ze f. [ficamorus, Lat.) A 
tree, 


Of trees you have the palm, olive, and /icamore. 
Peachum. 


Ja SYCCATE. v. a. [fcco, Lit] To 
dry. 

Sicca’ TION. n. f. [from ficcatee] The 
act of drying. 

Sicci’rick. adj. [ fiecus and fro, Latin. | 
Caufing drynefs, 


Siyecity. n. fi [ fecité, Fr. ficcitas, from 
frecus, Lat.) Drynefs; aridity ; want 
of moifture. 

That which is coagulated by a fiery /iccity will 
fuffer colliquation from an aqueous humidity, asfalt 
and (ugar. Brown. 

The reafon fome attempt to make out from the 
fe city and drinefs of its fethe Brown. 

In application of medicaments, confider. what de- 
grze of heat and /icity is proper. Wifematie 


Sylc 
Sice. n. fa (fx, Fro] The number fix at 


dice. 
My ftudy was to cog the dice, 

And dext’roufly to throw the lucky fice; 

To hun ames-ace that fwept my ltakes away. 
Dryden. 

Sich. adj. Such. See Sucu. 
J thought the foul would have made me rich ; 

But now | wote it is nothing fch ; 

For either the thepherds been idle and {till, 

And led of their fheep what they will. Spenfer. 


SICK, adj. [yeoc, Sax. feck, Dutch. } 
te Atlicted with difeafe: with of before 
the difeafe. 


Tis meet we all go forth, 
To view the fick and feeble parts of France. 
Shak(peare. 
In poifon there is phyfick ; and this news, 
That would, had I been well, have made me fick, 
Being fick, hath in fome meafure made we well. 
Shakf{peare. 
Cafius, ! am fick of many griefs.  Shak/peare, 
W here ’s the fto:ck can his wrath appcale, 
To fee his country Jick of Pym’s difeafe? Clavel. 
Defpair 
Tended the fich, bufielt trom couch to couch. 
Milton, 
A {park of the man-killing trade fell fick. 
Dryden. 
Vilit the fick and the poor, comforting them by 
fome feafonable afiittance. Neljon. 
Nothing makes a more ridiculous figure in a 
man’s life, than the difparity we often find in him 
Jick and well, Pope, 


2. Nifordered in the organs of digeftion ; 
ill in the tomach. 


3. Corrupted. 
What we oft do beft, 
By fick interpreters, or weak ones, is 
Not ours, or not allow’d: what wortt, as oft 
Hitting a grofler quality, is cried up 
For our beit act. 


4. Difgufted. 
l do not, as an enemy to peace, 
Troop in the throngs of military men: 
Butrather thew a while like fearful war, 
To diet rank minds jick of happinefs, 
And purge th’ obitrutions which begin to ttop 
Our very veins of life. Shak[peares 
He was not fo fick of his matter as of his work. 
L' Eftrange. 
Why will you break the fabbath of my days, 
Now Jick alike of envy and 2f praile ? Pope. 
To Sick. w. x. [from the noun.) To 
ficken; to take a difeafe. Notin ufe. 
A little time before 
Our great grandfire Edward fick'd and died. 
Shuk/peare. 
| To Si'cKkEN. v. a. [from fick. | 
1. To make fick; to difeafe. 
Why fhould one earth, one clime, one ftream, one 
breath, 


Raife this to ftrength, and fcken that to dcath ? 
Prior. 


Shakfoeare: 


2. To weaken; to impair. 
Kintmen of mine have 
By this fo fcken'd theirettates, that never 
They Mall abound as formerly, Shatfpeare. 


To S'CKEN. v. n. 
1. To grow fick ; to fall into difeafe. 
1 know the more one /ickens, the worfe he is. 
d Shak/pear e. 
The judges that fat upon the jail, and thole that 
attended, /ickened upon it, and dicd. Bacon. 
Merely to drive away the time, he ficken’, 
Fainted, and died ; nor would with ale be quicken’d, 
Milton. 


2. To be fatiated ; to be filled to difguft. 


Though the treafure 
Of nature’s germingtumble all together, 
Ev'n Ull detiruction Jicken, anlwer me 
To what I afk you. Sbat{peare, 


3. To he difgufted, or difordered,. with ab- 
horrence, 


SIC 


The ghofts repine at violated night, 
And curle th’ invading fun, and ficken at the fight. 
Dryden. 
4. To grow weak; to decay; to lan- 
with. 
Piy'd thick and clofe, ae when the fight begun, 
Their huge unwicidy navy waftes away: 
So ficken waining moens too near the fun, 
And blunt their crefcents on the edge of day. 
Dryden 
Abftract what others feel, what others think, 
All pleafures fecken, arm all glories fink. Pepe. 
SICKER. adj. [ fcer, Welfh ; fder, Dutch. ] 
Sure; certain; firm. Obfolete. 
But fome honett curate, or fome vicar, 
Content with litle, in condition /cker. 
tlubberd's Tale. 
Sr'cKER. adv, Surely; certainly. Ob- 
folete. 
Sicker thou ’s but a lazy loord, 
And sekes much of thy fwink, 
That with fond terms and witlefs words 
To bleer mine eyes dott think. Spenfer. 
SICKLE. x / ([picol, Sax. frcke/, Dutch, 
from fecale, or frcula, Lat.| The hook 
with which corn ts cut; a reaping- 
hook. 
God’s harve(t is even ready for the fickle, and all 


the fields yellow long aga. Spenfer. 
Time thould never, 

In life or death, their fortunes fever; 

But with his rutty fickle mow 

Both down together at a blow. Hudibrase 


When corn has once felt the /ick/e, it has no more 
benefit from the funthine. South, 
O’er whom time gently thakes his wings of downy 
Till with his filent fick/e they are mown. Dryden. 
SVCKLEMAN. } x, J. [trom fickle.) A 
SUCKLER. $ reaper. 
You funburnt ficklemen, of Auguft weary, 
Come hither from the turrow, and be merry. 


Shaifpeare. 
Their fickers reap the corn another lows. 
Sandys, 


Siicxuiness. 2. /. [from fckly.] Difpue 
fition to ficknefs ; habitual difeafe. 
Impute 
His words to wayward fickline/s and age. 
Shak/peare. 
Next compare the j/chline/s, healthfulnets, and 


fruittulnefs of the feveral years. Grawrt, 
Si’ckty, adv. [from /cks] Not in 
health. 


We wear our health but felly in his life, 
Which in his death were perfect. Sbhak/peares 
S’'ckiy. adj, [trom fick. | 
1, Not healthy; not found; not well ;. 
fomewhat difordered. 
l'm fall’n out with more headier will, 
To take the indilpos’d and fica/y fit 
For the found man. Shakjpeare. 
Bring me word, boy, if thy lord looks well ; 


For he went jicky forth. Sdak/peares 
A pleating cordial, Buckingham, 
Is this thy vow unto my fickly heart. Shak/peare. 


Time feems not now beneath his years to ttoop, 
Nor do his wings with /ickly feathers droop. 
Dryden, 
Would we know what health ard eate are worth, 
let us afk one that is fick:y, or in pain, aml we have 


the price. Crew. 
There affectation, with a fick/y mien, 

Shows in her check the r. fes of eighteea ; 

Practis’d to hifp, and hang the head afide, 

Faints into airs, and languithes with pride. Pope. 
When on my /ict/y couch I lay, 

Impatient both of night and day, 

Then Stella ran to ry relief. Swift. 


Your bodies are 1.9¢ only poor and perifhing, like 
your clothes; buthkeintected clothes, fill you with 
all difeafes and dittempers, which opprets the foul 
with fick/y appetites, and vain cravings. Law, 

2. Faint; weak; languid. 
“The moon grows /ick/y atthe fight of day, 


Aad early cocks bave fummon’d me away. 
Dryden, 


SID 


To animate the doubtful fight, 
N unur in vein expects that ray ; 
In vain France hopes the fck/y light 
Should thine near William’s fuller day, Prior. 
To Si'cKLY. v. a. [from the adjective. ] 
To make difeafed; to taint with the 
hue of difeafe. Not in ufe. 
The native hue of refolution 
Is ficklied o'er with the pale caft of thought. 


Sbak/peare, 
Si'cuness. » f. [from fick. ] 
1, State of being difeafed. 
I do lament the ficknefs of the king, 
As loth to lofe him. 
2. Difeafe; malady. 
My people are with fickne/s much enfeebled, 
My numbers leffen’d. Shak fpeare. 
Himfelf took our infirmities, and bare cur fick- 
neffes. Matthew. 
When I fay every fckne’s has a tendency to death, 
J mean every individual /‘chwc/s as well as every 
kind. Waits. 
Truft not too much your now refittlefs charms ; 
Thofe see or fickrefs loon or late difar ms. Pope. 
aj Diforder in the organs of digeftion. 


SIDE. x. /. [yide, Sax. fijde, Dutch. ] 
1, The part of animals fortified by the ribs. 
When two boars with rankling malice meet, 
Their gory fides treth bleeding sercely fret. 
Fairy Queen. 
Ere the foft fearful people to the flood 
Commit their woolly fides. Thomfon. 
2. Any part of any body oppofed to any 
other part. 
The iables were written on both their fives, on 
the cne fz and on the other. Exodus. 
The force of thele outward ftreams might well 
enough ferve for the turning of the {crew, if it were 


Shak/peare. 


i 
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fo that both its fides would equipondesate. MH %/kins. | 


3. The right or left. 
The lovely Thats by his fde 
Sat, like a blooming eaftern bride, 


In flow'r of youth, and beauty’s pride. Dryden. 
4. Margin ; edge; verge. 
Or where Hydafpes’ wealthy fde 
Pays tribute to the Perfian pride. Rofcommon, 


Poor wretch! on ftormy feas to lofe thy lite; 
For now the flawing tide 
Hiad brought the body nearer to the fide. 
The temple of Diana chafte, 
A fy'van fcene with various greens was drawn, 
Shades on the fides, and in the midit a lawn. 
Dryder. 
I could fee perfons dreffed in glorious habits, with 
garlands upon their heads, lying down by the fides of 
fountains. Addijun. 
s. Any kind ef local refpeét. 
They looking back, allth’ eaftern fide beheld 


Dryden. 


Of Paradife. Milton. 
If our fubftance be indeed divine, 

And cannot ceafe to be, we are at wort 

On this fide nothing. Miiton. 


6. Party; interet; fa€tion; fect. 
Their weapons only 
Seem’d 09 our fide 3 but torthcirfpirits and fouls, 
This word rebellion, it had fraze them up, 
As hth are in a pond, Sbak/peare. 
Favour, Cuftom, and at lat number, will be on the 


Jide of grace. Spratt. 
Men he always took to be 

His friends, and dogs his enemy 3; 

Who never fo much hurt had done him, 

As his own fide did falling on him. Fludibras. 


In the ferious pare of poetry the advantage is 
wholly on Chaucer's fide. Dryden. 
That perfon, who fills their chair, has july 
gained the efteem of all fides by the impartiality of 
his behaviour. Addifon. 
Let not our fames, though foil’d in arms, defpair, 
Whiltt on his fide he reckons halfthe fair. ‘Tickel. 
Some valuing thofe of their own fide, or mind, 
Sull make themfelves the meafure of mankind: 
Fondly we think we honour merit ther, 
When we but praife ourfelvesin other men. Pope. 
He from the talte obfcene reclaims our youth, 
And tets the pailions on the fiae of truth; 
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SID 


Forms the foft bofom with the gentleft art, 
And pours each human virtuc in the heart. 


I am too well fatisfied of my own weakre‘s to |. 


be pleafed with any thing ] have written; but, on 

the other fide, my reafon tellsme, that what I have 

Jong confidered may be as juft as what an ordinary 

judge will condema. Dryden 
My fecret withes would my choice decide ; 

But open juitice beads to neither fide, Dryden, 
It is granted, on both fides, that the fear of a 

Deity doth univerlally poflefs the minds of men. 


Tiilafon. 
Two nations fill purfued 
Peculiar ends, on each /ide refolute 
To fly conjunction. Philips. 


8. Itis ufed to note confanguinity ; as, be 
is coufin by his mother or father’s fide. 

Yet here and there we grant a gentle bride, 
Whofe temper betters by the father's fide; 
Unlike the rett that double human care, 
Fond to relieve, or refulute to fhare. 


Sipe. adj. [from the noun. ] 
1. Lateral. 
Take of the blood, and ftrike it on the two file 


pofts, and on the upper door poit of the houfes. 
Exodss. 


Parrel. 


2. Oblique ; indirect, 

They prefume that the law doth fpeak with all 
indifferency, that the law hath no fide refpect to 
thei: perfons. Hooker. 

People are fooner reclaimed by the fide wind of 
a furprize, than by downright admonition. 


$ L’ Efirange. 
One mighty fquadron with a fide wind fped. 
Dryden. 


The parts of water, being eafily feparable trom 
each other, will, by a fide motion, be eafily removed, 
and give way to the approach of two pieces of 
marble. Locke. 

What natural agent could turn them afide, could 
impel them fo ttrongly with a tranfverfe fide blow 
againit that tremendous weight and rapidity, when 
whole worlds are a-falling ? Bentley 

He notonly gives us the full profpetts, but feveral 
unexpected peculiarities, and jide views, unoblerved 
by any painter but Homer. Pope. 

My fecret enemies could not forbear fome ex- 
preffions, which by a fide wind reflected on me. 

Swift. 
To Sipe. v. n. [from the noun, ] 
1. To lean on one fide. 

All rifing to great place is by a winding ftair; 
and if there be factions, it is good to fide a man’s 
felf whilft rifing, and balance himfelf when placed. 

Bacon. 
2. Totakea party ; to engage in a faction. 

Vex'd are the nobles who have fided 
In his behalf. Skatfpeare. 

As foon as difcontents drove men into fidings, as 
ill humours fall to the difaffeted part, which caufes 
inflammations, fo did all who affeted novelties 
adhere to that fide. 

Terms nightly conceived, and notions duly fitted 
to them, require a brain free trom e!l inclination to 
Siding, or aftz€tion to opinions for the authors fakes, 


before they be well underftood. Digby. 
Not yet fo dully defperate 

To fide againtt ourfelves with fate; 

As criminals, condemn'd to fuffer, 

Are blinded firft, and then turn’d over. Hydibras. 


The princes difer and divide ; 
Some follow law, and fome with beauty fide, 
i Granville. 
It is pleafant to fee a verfe of an old Poet revolting 
from its original fenfe, and fiding with a modern 
fubjcCt. f Addifon. 
All fide in parties, and begin th’ attack, Pope. 


| 
Pope. 
7. Any part placed in contradiftinGion or 
oppofition to another, It is ufed of per 
fons, or propofitions, refpecting each: 
other. 
There began a fharp and cruel fight, many beine 
flain and wounded on both fides. Knolles. 
The plague is not eafily received by fuch as con- 
tinually are about them that have it; on the other 


fide, the plague taketh fooneft hold of thofe that 
come out of a freih air. Bacon. 


King Charles 


SID 


Thofe who pretended to be in with the principles 
upon which her majeity proceeded, either abferted 
themfelves where the whole caule depended, of 
fided' with the enemy. Swift. 

The equitable part of thofe who now fide againit 
the court, will probab'y be more temperate. Swift. 

S1‘DEBOA'D. 2. /, | fide and board.| The 
fide table on which conveniencies are 
placed for thofe that eat at the other 


table. 

Ata ftately fidebourd by the wine 
That fragrant {meil diffus'd. Ailton. 

No f:deboards then with gilded plate were drefs’d, 
No fweating flaves with maffive dithes prefs’d. 

Dryden. 

The fnow-white damafk enfigns are difplay’d, 
And glitt’ring falverson the fideboard laid, King. 

The Mining /ideboard, and the burnifh’d plate, 
Let other minaflers, great Anne, require. Pricr. 

Africanus brought from Carthage to Rome, in 
filver veffels, to the value of 11,966/. 15s. gd. a 
quantity excceded afterwards by the /ideboards of 
many private tables. Arburbnot. 

Sifpecox. u. fe (fide and box.) Seat for 
the ladies on the ide of the theatre. 

Why round our coaches crowd the white-glov’d 

beaux ? 
Why bows the /itebox from its inmoft rows >? Pepe. 
Si’DEFLY. x. / An infed. 
From a rough whitith maggot, in the ioteftinum 
rectum of hortes, the /udefly proceeds. Derbam. 
To Si‘DLE. v. n. [trom fae. | 
1. To go with the body the narroweft 
way. 

The chaffering with diffenters is but like open- 
ing a few wickets, and leaving them a-jar, by which 
no more than one can get in at atime, and that not 
without {tooping and /idiing, and tqueezing his body. 

Swift. 

I pafied very gently and /d/ing through the twa 

principal ftreets. Swift, 
z. To lie on the fide. 

A fellow nailed up maps in a gentleman's clofet, 
fome fidling, aud others uplide down, the better to 
adjuft them to the pannels. Swift, 

Si'DELONG. adj, [ fide and long.?} Lateral; 
oblique; notin tront; not direct. 

She darted from her eyes a fidilong glance, 

Juft as the fpoke, and like her words, it flew ; 

Seem`d not to beg what fhe then bid me do. Dryd. 
The deadly wound is in thy foul : 

When thou a tempting harlot doit behold, 

And when fhe cafts on thee a fae/ong glance, 

Then try thy heart, and tell me if it dance. Dryd. 

The reafon of the planets motions in curve lines 

+ isthe attraction of the fun, and an oblique or fide- 
long impulfe. ‘ Lickes 

The kifs faatch’s ui%y from the fidelorg maid. 

Tbcmfon. 

S1‘DELONG, adv. 
r. Laterally ; obliquely ; not in purfuie ; 

not in oppofition, 

As if on earth 

Winds underground, or waters, forcing way, 

Sidelong had pufh’d a mountain from his feat. 

Half funk with all his pines. Milton. 

Asa lion, bounding ia his way, 

With force augmented bears againit his prey, 

Sidelong to feize. Dryden. 
2. Un the fide. 

If it prove too wet, lay your pots fidelorg; but 
fhade thefe which blow trom the afternoon fun. 

Evelyn. 
Sr'perR. 2. f. See CIDER. 


Si'DERAL. adj. [from fidus, Lat.] Starry; 
aftral. 
Theile changes in the heav’ns, though flow, 
produc’d 
Like change on fea and land ; fidera? blatt, 
Vapour and milt, and exhalation hot, 
Corrupt and peftilent ! 
The mufk gives 
Sure hopes of racy wine, and in its youth, 
Its tender nonage, toads the fpreading boughs 
With large and juicy offspring, that deches 
The vernal nipping: aug cold jideras blatts. PAi ips 


Milton. 


SYPE 


Sr'DERATED, adj. [from fideratus, Latin.] 
Blafted; planet-firuck. 

Parts cauterized, gangrenated, fiderated, and mor- 
tified, become black ; the radical mozsiture, or vital 
fulphur, futfering an extin¢tion. Brown, 

Sipera'TION, ». f. [Jideration, Fr. fidera- 
tio, Lat.) A fudden mortification, or, 
as the common people call it, a blaft ; 
or a fudden deprivation of fenfe, as in 

Xe an apoplexy. 

The contagious vapour of the very eggs produces 
a mortification or fidcration in the parts of plants 
on which they are laid. Ray. 

Si'DESADDLFE. n. f. [fide and /addie.} A 
woman's feat on horfeback. 

Si'DESMAN. n. f. [fide and man.) An aff- 
tant to the church-warden. 

~ Agiftoffuch goods, made by them with the 
confent of the fidefman or veitry, is void. Ayliffe. 

Si'pewayrs. } adv. [from fide and way, or 

Sr’DEwIse. § wife.) Laterally ; on one 


fide. 
The fair bloffom hangs the head 
Sideways, as on a dying bed ; 
And thofe pearls of dew the wears 
Prove to be prefaging tears, Milton: 
If the image of the fun thould be drawn o@ into 
an oblong fofm, either by adilatation of every ray, or 
by any other cafual inequality of the refractions, the 
fame oblong image would, by a fecond refraction 
made fidew'ays, be drawn out as much in breadth 
by the like dilatation of the rays, or other cafual 
inequality of the AA Newton. 


Srece.m. f. [fege, French, 
1. The act of befetting a fortified place; a 


leaguer. 
Our caftie’s ftrength 
Will laugh a frege to fcorn ; here let them lie, 
Till famine eat them up. Shakfpeare. 
It feemed, by the manner of their proceeding, 
that the Turks purpofed rather by long jrege than 
by affault to take the town. Anolles. 
The more I fee 

Pleafures about me, fo much more I feel 

Torment within me, as from the hateful /cge 

OF contranes. Milton, 
2. Any continued endeavour to gain pof- 


{effion. 
Beat away the bufy meddling fiend, 
That lays ftrong fege unto this wretch’s foul, 
Aad from his bofom purge this black defpair, 
Shak'peare. 
Give me fo much of your time, in exchange of 
it, as tolay an amiable /ege to the honefty of Ford's 


wife. Shat/peare. 
Love ftood the fege, and would not yield his breait. 
Dryden. 

3. {fege, Fr.] Seat; throne. Obfolete. 


Drawing to him the eyes of all around, 
From lofty fege began thefe words aloud to found. 
Fairy Queen 
4. Place; clafs; rank. Obfolete. 
J fetch my life and being 
From men of royal /iege. 
Your fum of parts 
Did not together pluck fuch envy from him, 
As did that one, and that in my regard 
Of the unworthiett fege. 
5. {fege, French.] Stool. 

It entereth not the veins, but taketh leave of the 
permeant parts, as the mouths of the meferaicks, 
aad accompanieth the inconvertible portion unto the 
Siege. Brown. 

Jo Siece. V.a. [ freger, Fr.) To befiege. 
Not in ufe. 
Him he had long oppreft with tort, 
And faft imprifoued in fieged tort. Fairy Queen. 
Sieve. /. [from ffr.) Hair or lawn 
ftrained upon a hoop, by which flower ts 
feparated from bran, or fine powders from 


coarfe; a boulter; a fearce. 
Thy counfei 
Falls now into my ears as profitle(s 
As water in a feve. 
3 


Shuk/peare. 


Shak/peave. 


Shakfpeare. 


SIG 


In a feve II thither fail, 
And, like a rat withont a tail, 


J’ll do—1°ll do—I’ll do. Shakfpeare. 


An innocent found a fieuc, and prefently fell to | 


topping the holes. L' Efirange. 
If life funk through you like a leaky fieve, 
Accufe yourfelf you liv'd not while you might. 
Dryden. 


To SIFT. œ. a. [yapean, Sax. Aftex, Dut. ] 
1, To feparar@ by a fieve. 

In the fifting of fuch favour, all that came out 

could not be expected to be pure meal, but mult have 

a mixture of padar and bran. MW otton, 


2. To feparate; to part. 
When yellow fands are /if?ed from below, 
The glitt’ring billows give a golden thow. Dryden. 


3. ‘To examine ; to try. 
We have jified your objections againft thofe pre- 
eminences royal. Hocker. 
All which the wit of Calvin could from thence 
draw, by /ifting the very utmoft fentence and fylla- 
ble, is no more than that certain fpeeches feem to 
intimate, that all cheiftian churches ought to have 
their elderfhips. Hooker. 
I fear me, if thy thoughts were “fied, 
The king thy fovercign is not quite exempt 
From envious malice of thy fwelling heart. Sbat/. 
As near as l could ift him on that argument. 
Shuk/peare. 
Opportunity I here have had 
To try thee, /ift thee, and confefs have found thee 
Proof again{t ail temptation, as a rock 
Of adamant. Milton. 
One would think that every member, who em- 
braces with vehemence the principles of either of 
thefe parties, had thoroughly j/ifred and examined 
them, and was fecretly convinced of their preference 
to thofe he rejects. Addifun. 
Sir TER. 2. f. [from Aft.) He who fitts. 
Sic was ufed by the Saxons for victory ; 
Sigbert, famous for victory; Sigvard, 
victorious preferver; Sigard, conquering 
temper: and almoft in the fame fenfe are 
Nicocles, Nicomyachus, Nicander, Vic- 
tor, Victorinus, Vincentius, Sc. Gibfon. 
To SIGH. v. u. [pican, picetcan, Saxon ; 
fuchten, Dutch.) To emit the breath 
audibly, as in grief. 
l lov’d the maid I married; never man 
Sigh'd truer breath, Shakf{peare. 
1’ll not be made a foft and dull-eyed fool, 
To thake the head, relent, and /ig4, and yield 
To chriftian intercetfors. Shak/peare. 
He ghed deeply in his fpirit, and faith, Why 
doth this generation feek after a fign ? Mark, 
For the oppreffion of the poor, for the fighing of 
the needy, wall I arife. Pfains, 
Happier he, 
Who feeks not pleafure through neceffity, 
Than fuch as once on flipp’ry thrones were plac’d, 
And, chaling, Aigh to think themfelves.are chas’d. 


Dryden. 
The nymph too longs to be alone ; 
Leaves all the fwains, and /ighs for one. Prior. 


Jo Sicu. v. a. To lament; to mourn. 


Not in ufe. 
Ages to come, and men unborn, 
Shall blefs her name, and /igh her fate. 


Sich. n. f. [trom the verb.] A violent and 
audible emiffion of the breath which has 


been long retained, as in fadnefs. 
Full often has my heart fwoln with keeping my 
Sighs imprifoned; tull often have the tears I drove 
back trom mine eyes turned back to drown my 
heart. Sidney. 
Love is a fmoke rais’d with the fume of /jighs; 
Being purg’d, a fire Sparkling in lovers eyes. 


Prior, 


Shakfpeare. 
What a figh is there ! The heart isforely charg’d. 
Shakipeare. 


Laughing, if loud, ends ina deep/ig6; and all 
pleafures have a fting in the tail, thouga they carry 
beauty on the face. Taylor. 

In Venus’ temple, on the fides were feen 


Iuing /ighs, that fmoak’d along the wall. Dryden. 


SIG 
SIGHT. ». f {xeride, Saxon; fche, 
geficht, Dutch. | 
1. Perception by the eye; the fenfe of 
{ceing. 
If bees go forth righttoa place, they muft needs 
have figbr. Bacon. 


O lols of fight, of thee I moft complain ! 
Blind among enemies, © worfe than chains, 


Dungeon, or beggary, decrepit age! Milton. 
Things invifible to mortal fig ér. Milten, 


’Tis {till the fame, although their airy thape 


All but a quick poetick ght efcape. Denham, 
My eyes arc fomewhat dimith grown; 

For nature, always in the righe, 

To your decays adapts my /ghe. Swift. 


2. Open view; a fituation in which nothing 


obftructs the eye. 
Undaunted Hotfpur 
Brings on his army, eacer unto fight, 
And plac’d the fame before the king in fighe. 
Danie. 
fEneas caft his wond’ring eyes around, 
And all the Tyrrhene army had infight, 
Stretch’d on the fpacioys plain froin lett to right. 
Dryden, 
] met Brut.dius in a mortal fright; 
He's dipt for certain, aud plays lealt in fizhr. 
> Drydene 
3. Act of feeing or beholding; view. 
Nine things to gbt required are ; 
The pow’r to fee, the light, the vifible thing, 

Being not too fmall, too thin, too nigh, too far, 

Clear fpace, and time, the form dittinct to bring, 
Davies, 

Mine eyes purfued him fill, but under hade 
Lott fede of him. Milton. 

What form of death could him affright, 

Who unconcern’d, with ftedfatt jedz, 
Could view the furges mounting fteep, 
And monfters rolling in the deep ? Dryder, 

Having little knowledge of the circumftances of 
thofe of St. Paul writ to, it is not ftrange that many 
things lie concealed to us, which they who were 
concerned in the letter underftoad at firit “gas. 

| Locke, 
4- Notice; knowledge. 

At was writ as a private letter to a perfon of piety, 
upon an affurance that it fhould. never come to any 
one's fight but her own. Hy ake. 

5. Eye; initrument of feeing. 

From the depth of hell they litt their Agr. 

And ata diltance fee fuperior light. Dryden, 
6. Aperture pervious to the eye, or other 
point fixed to guide the eye: as, złe 
fights of a quadrant. 

Their armed ftaves in charge, their beavers down, 
Their eyes of tire {perkling through /igors of fteel. 

_@ Shak/{peares 
. Spectacle; fow į thing to be feen. 
Le? 5 
Thus are my eyes ttill captive to one fight; 
Thus all my thoughts are flaves to one thought ftill. 
Sidney. 
Them feem'd they never faw 3 fbr {o fair 
Of fowls fo lovely, that they fure did deem 
Them heavenly born. Spenfer. 
Not an eye 
But is a-weary of thy:common /gAr, 
Save mine, whi& hath defir'd to fee thee more. 
Shak/pearee 
Mofes faid, 1 will turn afide and fee this great 
Sight, why the bulh is not burnt. Excdus. 
l took a felucea at Naples to carry me to Roma 
that L might not run over the fame figéts a tecond 
time. Adidifen. 
Not proud Olympus yields a nobler fg4r, 
Though gods aflembled grace his tow’nng heighe, 
Than what more humble mountains offer here, 
Where, in thear bieffingsy all thule gods appear. 
Pepe. 
Before you pafs th’ imaginary Aghrs 
Of lards, and earls, and dukes, and garter'd knights, 
While the fpread tan o’er{hades your cloting eyes, 
Then give one flirt, and all the vifion flies.  Pofe. 


SiiGHTED. adj. [from fgar.] Seeing ina 
particular manner. Ir is ufed only in 
compolition, as guickfizlied, foortjighted. 

As they might, to avoid the weather, pall the 


SIG 


joints of the coach up clofe, fo they might put each 
end down, and remain as difcovered and open _/ig bred 
as on horfeback. Sidney. 
The king was very quick fighted in difcerning 
difficulties, and raifing objections, and very flow in 
mattenng them. Clarendon, 
Si'cuTFuLness. » f. [from fight and 
full.) Perfpicuity ; clearnefs of tight. 

Not in ufe. 

But Rill, although we fail of perfect rightfulnefs, 

Seek we to tame thefe childith fuperflutties; 

Let us not wink, though void of puret jpghifulme/s, 
Sidney. 
Si'cuTLess. adj. (from /ghr. | 
1. Wanting fight; blind. 

The latent traéts, the giddy heights explore, 

Of all who blindly creep or fighric/s foare — Pape. 
2. Not fightly ; otfeniive to the eye; un- 

pleafing to look at. 

~ Full of unpleafing blots and /ghrlc/s Rains, 

Patch'd with foul moles, and eye-offending marks. 

Shak/pea re. 
Sr'cuTLY. adj. [from fight.) Pleafing to 
the eve; ftriking to the view. 
Tc hes as /rgdt/y on the back ot hin, 
As great Alcides fhews upon an als. = Shakfpezre. 
Their having two eyes and two ears lo placed, 1s 
more fght'y and ufeful. More. 
A great many brave /ightly hosfes were brought 
out, and only one plain nay that made fport 
L' Efirange 
We have thirty members, the moft /gar/y ot all 
her majefty’s fubjects; we elected a pretident by his 
height. Addijor. 
Si'cin. 2. f. [fgillum, Lat.] Seal; figna- 
ture. 
Sorceries to raife th’ infernal pow’rs, 

And /igils fram'd in planetary hours, Dryden, 
SiGN. mf. [ figne, Fr. fguum, Lat. | 
r. A token of any thing; that by which 

any thing is fhown. 

Signs muit refemble the things they fignify. 
Hooker. 
Signs for communication may be contrived from 
any variety of objects of oae kind appertaining to 
either fenfe. zj 
To exprefs the paffions which are feated in the 
heart by outward figs, is one great precept of the 
painters, and very difficult ta perform. Dryden. 
When any one ufes any term, he may have in his 
mind a determined idea which he makes it the Aga 
of, and to which he thould keep it Readily annexed. 
Locke. 
2. A wonder; a miracle; a prodigy. 
If they will not hearken to the voice of the frit 
fign, they will not believe the latter fgn. Exodus. 
Compell’d by fens and judgments dire. AP/rcx. 
3. A pitture, or token, huny at a door, to 

give notice what 1s fold within. 
I found my mifs, ruck hands, and pray’d him 
tell, 

To hold acquaintance Rill, where he did dwell; 

He barely nam’d the ftreee, promis’d the wine, 

But his kind wife gave me the very fgn. Donne. 

Underneath an alehoufe’ paltry fgn. Shuk/peare. 
True forrow’s like tò wine, 
That which is good never need a jigra  Suwhling. 
Wit and fancy are not employed in any one ariicle 
fo much as that of contriving /:gzs to hang over 
houfes. Swift. 
4. A monument; a memorial. 
Aa outward and vifible jig of an inward and 
fpie:tual grace. Common Prayer. 
The fire devoured two hundred aod fifty men, 
and they became a fign. Numbers. 
g. A conftellation in the zodiack. 
There itay until the twelve celeftial grs 
Hase brought about their annua! reckaning. Shakf. 
Now did the fign reign, and the conitellation was 
come, under which Perkin hould appear. Bacon. 
After ev'ry foe fubdued, the fun 
Thrice through the /igvs his annual race fhall run. 
Dryden, 
6. Note or token given without words. 
They made /igns to his father. — Luke, 
J. Mark of diltin¢tion; cognizance. 


To SIIGNALIZE. ~. a. [fignaler, Br.) Yo 


SEG 


The enfign of MeQiah blaz'd, 
Aloft by angels borne, his /g7 io heaven. Ailton. 


3. Typical reprefentation ; fymbol. 


The holy fymbols or /igzs are not barely fignifi- 
cative; but what they reprelent is as certainly de- 
livered to us as the fymbols themfelves. Lrerewood. 


g. A fubfcription of one’s name: as, a 


fign manual. 


To S1GN. w. a. [figno, Latin. ] 
1. To mark. 


You fgn your place and calling to full feeming, 
With meeknefs and humility, but your heart 
Iscramin’d with arrogancy. Shakfpeare. 


2. [/igrer, Fr.] To ratify by hand or feal. 


Be pleas’d to fign thefe papers: they are all 
Of great concera. Dryden, 


3. To betoken; to fignify; to reprefent 


typically. 

The facraments and fymbols are juft fuch as they 
feem ; but becauie they are made to be figns of a 
fecret myttery, they receive the names of what 


themtelves do fzr. Taylor. 


SYGNAL. ». / (igral, Fr. fennale, Span. } 


Notice given by a fign; a fign that gives 
notice. 

The weary fun hath made a golden fet, 
And, by the brignetrack of his hery car, 

Gives igral of a goodly day to-morrow. Shirk/p. 

Scarce the dawning day began to{pring, 

As, at a fpral giv'n, the Rreets with clamoors ring. 

Dryden. 


SV’Gnac. adj. (/igral, Fr.) Eminent; me- 


morable; remarkable. 


He was eftezemed more by the parliament, forthe 
figna! acts of cruelty committed upon the fith. 

Clarend n. 

The Thames frozen twice in one year, foas men 


to walk on it, is avery /ignal accident. © Swift. 


Signa’nrry. x. f. (trom fizgzal.| Quality 


of fomething remarkable or memorable. 
Of the ways whereby they enquired and deter- 
mined its fignadity, the frit was natural, arifing 
from phyfical caules. Brosun, 
It feems a fignalrty in providence, in erecting 
your fociety in luch a juncture of dangerous humours. 
Glanville, 


make eminent; to make remarkable. 

Many, who have endeavoured to fizna/ize them- 
felves by works of this nature, plainly difcover that 
they are not acquainted with arts aod [ciences. 

Addifen. 

Some one eminent fpirit, having Afgnalized his 
valour and fortune in defence of his country, or by 
popular artsat home, becomes to Nave great influence 
on the people. Swift. 

SiGNALLY. adv. [from figual.] Emi- 
nently; remarkably ; memorably. 

Perfons /igna//y andeminently obliged, yet miffing 
of the utmot ot their greedy defigns in twallowing 
both gifts and givér too, inftead of thanks tor received 
kindnefles, have betook themfelves to barbarous 
threatenings. Scurb. 

SIGNA'TION. 2. /. [from figno, Latin. | 
Sign given; act of betekening. 

A horfethoe Baptifta Porta hath thoyght too low 

a fignation, he raifed unto a lunary reprelentation. 


Brown. 


SUGNATURE. u. f. [fguature, Fr. figna- 
tura, trom frgvo, Latin, | 


1. A fign or mark imprefled upon any 
thing; a ftamp; a mark. 

The brain being well furnithed with various traces, 
Signatures, and images, will have a rich treafure 
always ready to be offered to the foul. Watts. 

That natural and indelible /igrature of God, 
which human fouls, in their frit origin, are fup- 
poled to be ftampt with, we have no need of in dif- 
putes again athei{m. 

Vulgar parents cannot tamp their race 
With jignatures of fuch majeilisk grace. Pepe. 

2. A mark upon any matter, particularly 
upon plants, by which their nature or 


medicinal ufe is pointed out. 


Bentley. 


SIG 


All bodies work by the communication of their 
nature, or by the impreflion and fignztures of their 
motions: the diffufion of fpecies vifible feemeth to 
participate more of the former, and the fpecies audis 
ble of the latter, Bacon. 

Some plants bear a very evident fgzarure of their 
nature and ufe. More. 

Seek out tor plants and figratuwres, 
To, quack of univerfal cures. Hudibras. 

Herbs are defcribed by marks and /gzaruses, fa 
far as to diftinguith them from one another, Baker. 

3. Proof drawn from marks. 

The molt defpicavle pieces of decayed nature are 
curioutly wrought with eminent fenatures of divine 
wifdom. Glarvi'le. 

Some rely on certain marks and /fgsarures ot 
their election, and others on their belonging to fome 
particular church or fect. Rogers. 

4. [Among printers. ] Some letter or figure 
to diflinguith different fheets. 

SIGNATURIST, z. ja (from fignature.) 
One who holds the doctrine of figna: 
tures. Little ufed. 


Signaturifts {eldom omit what the ancients deli- 

vered, drawing unto intercoce received diftin¢tions. 

Brown. 

Si’oner.  f. [from fev.] One that figns. 

SUGNET, x. Ja [/enette, Fr.] A feal com- 

monly ufed for the feal manual of a 
king. 

I’ve been bold 

To them to ufe your /ffgzet and your name. Shak/s, 

Here as the hand and feal of the duke: you know 
the character, I doubt not, and the fgmet. Shak/p, 

Give thy finer, bracelets, and itatis = Geaefis, 

He delivered him his private /gze?. Kuclles. 

Proof of my life my roya! /uwet made. Dryden.” 

The impreflion of a/:gver ring. syliffe. 

SIGNIFICANCE, ) r E” 

‘ _/. {from / A 
SIGNI'FICANCY, $ dh N feni) 
t. Power of fignifying; meaning. 

Speaking is a fenfible expreffion of the notions of 
the mind, by difcriminations of utterance of voice, 
ufed as /ig7s, having by content feveral determinate 
Significancics. Holder, 

it he declares he intends it for the honour of 
another, he takes away by his words the fgnifirarce 
of his a¢tion. Stiiling fleets 

2. Force; energy; power of impreiling the 
mind. 

The clearnefs of conception and expreffion, the 
boldnefs maintained to majcfty, the fezificuncy and 
found of words, not {trained into bombat, mutt 
efcape our tranhent view upon the theatre. Dryden, 

As far as this duty will admit of privacy, our 
Saviour hath enjoined it in terms of particular /tgni- 

Sitancy and force. Atterbury, 

I have been admiring the wonderful Agnificancy 
of that word peifecution, and what various inier- 
pretations it hath acquircd. Swift. 

3. Importance; moment ; confequence. 
How fatal would fuch a diftinétion have proved 
in former reizns, when many a circumttance of lefs 
Jignificancy has been conttrued into an overt act of 
high trealon. Addifon. 
SIGNIFICANT. adj. [fgnificant, Fr. 
jiguficans, Latin. | 
1, &xpreffive of fomething beyond the ex- 
ternal mark, 

Since you are tongue-tied, and fo loth to fpeak, 

In dumb panifeants proclaim your thoughts. 
` Sbakfpeare, 
2, Betokening; ftanding as a fign of fome- 
thing. 

It was well faid of Plotinus, that the ftars were 
Jignificant, but not ecient, Rateigs, 

3. xpreffive or reprefentative in an emie 
_ nent degree ; forcible to imprefs the in- 
tended meaning. 

Whereas it may be objected, that to add fo reli- 
gious duties fuch rites and ceremonies a8 are /ignifi- 
cant, 1s to inftitute new facraments. Hocker. 

Commen life ie full of this kind of /gaiscans 
expreilions, by kuocking, beckoning, frowning, aud 


SIG 


pointing ; and dumb perfons are fagacious in the ufe ! 


of them. Elolder. 
The Romans joined both devices, to make the 
emblem the more fgnificant; as, indeed, they 
» could not too much extol the learning and military 
virtues of this emperor. Addifon. 
4 Important; momentous. A low word. 
SIGNIFICANTLY. adv, [from /ignificary. | 
With force of expreffion. 
Chriltianity is known in fcripture by no name fo 
Significantly as by the fimplicity of the gofpel. 
South, 
SICNIFICA'TION, mf. Ufienification, Fr. 
‘Yiguificatio, Lat. from fuify.| 
1. The a& of making known by figns. 

A lye is properly a fpecies of injultice, and a vio- 
lation of the right of that perfon to whom the falfe 
{peech is directed ; for all (peaking, or /igmification 
of one’s mind, implies an act or addrefs ot one man 
to another. South, 

2. Meaning expreffed by a fign or word. 

An adjective requireth another word to he joined 
with him, to thew his /igwification, sdecidence. 

Brute animals make divers motions to have 
Several fignifizations, to call, warn, cherilh, and 
threaten. Holder. 

SrconvFicaTive, adj, [fignificatif, Fr. 
from fgvify. | 
1. Betokening by an external fign. 

The holy fymbols or figns are not barely Ay 7ifica- 
tive, but what by divine inftitution they reprefent 
and teftify unto our fouls, is truly and certainly de- 
livered unto us. Brerewood, 

2. Forcible; ttrongly expreffive. 

Neither in the degrees of kindred they were defti- 
tute of fignificative words; for whom we call grand- 
father, they called caldfader; whom we call great- 
grandfather, they called thirdafader. Camden. 

SIGNI'FICATORY. 2. f. [from fignify.] 
That which fignities or betokens. 
Here is a double figvificutory of the fpirit, a word 
and a fign. Tayler. 
Jo SIGNIFY, v, a. [fgnifer, Fr. figni- 
fco, Lat. } 
1. To declare by fome token or fign; fome- 
times fimply to declare. 
Stephano, /ignify 
Within the houfe your muttreis is at hand. 
Sbhakfpeare. 

The maid from thatillomen turn'd her eyes, 
Nor knew what /igzified the boding fign, 

But found the pow'rs difpleas’d. Dryden. 

Thofe parts of nature, into which the chaos was 
divided, they /ignified by dark and obfcure names ; 
as the night, Tartarus, and Oceanus. Burnet. 

2. To mean; to exprefs. 

Life ’s but a walking thadow; a poor player, 

That ftruts and frets his hour upon the (tage, 

And then is heard no more! It is a tale 

Told by an ideot, full of found and fury, 
Signifying nothing! Shak/peare. 

By (cripture, antiquity, and all ecclefiaftical wri- 
ters, it is conttantly appropriated to Saturday, the 
day of the Jews fabbath, and but-of late years ufed 
to fignify the Lord’sday. _ , Nelfon. 

3. To import; to weigh, This is feldom 
ufed but interrogatively, what jiguifics ? 
or with much, little, or nothing. 

Though he that fins frequently, and repents fre- 
quently, gives reafon to believe his repentances be- 
tore God fignify nothing, yet that is nothing to us. 

Taylor. 

What fignifies the {plendour of courts, confider- 

ing the flavifh attendances that go along with it? 
L.' Effrange. 

He hath one way more, which, although it /g- 
nify little to men of fober realon, yet unhappily hits 
the fufpicious humour of men, that governors have a 
defign to impofe. Tillotfon. 

If the firit of thefe fail, the power of Adam, were 
it never fo great, will frgnify nothing to the prefent 
focietiesio the world. Locke. 

What fignifies the pecple’s confent in making 
and repealing laws, if the perlon who adminilters 
hath no te? Swift. 
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4. To make known; to declare. 
I'll tothe king, and jg7ify to him 
That thus I have refign’d to you my charge. 


Shak/peare. 
He fent and figuifed it by his angel unto John. 
Revelations. 


The government Mould jgnify to the protettants 
of Ireland, that want of talver is not to be remedied. 
Swift. 


Ju Si'GNiry. vene To exprefs meaning 


with force. 

lf the words be but comely and jignifying, and 
the ferfe gentle, there is juice; but where that 
wanteth, the language as thin. Ben Jonfən, 


Sr’'cnrory. » /. { feignoria, Italian. ] 
1. Lordthip; dominion. 
Ac that time 
Through all the /igniorics it was the firft, 
And Profpero the prime duke. Shakfteare. 
‘The earls, their titles, and their /rgniortes, 
They mutt reftore again. Daniel, 
My brave progenitors, by valour, zeal, 
Gain'd thofe high honours, princely /igniories, 
And proud prerogatives. Weft, 


z. It is ufed hy Shak/peare for feniority, 
If ancient forrow be moft reverent, 
Give mine the benefit of /ignicry, 
And let my griefs frown on the upper hand, 
Richard t11. 
Si'cnpost. 2./.[ Jign and po.) That upon 
whicha fign hangs. “ 
He fhould ihare with them in the preferving 
A hed or jig7pof. Ben "Fonfon. 
This noble invention of our author’s hath been 
copied by fo many figzpof? dawbers, that now "tis 
grown fulfome, rather by their want of {kill than by 
the commonnefs. Dryden. 


S1'KER. adj. and adv. See Stcxer. The 
old word for Jure, or furely, Spenfer. 


Si‘KERNESS. e f [from /fker.] Surenefs ; 
fafety. 
SULENCE, a, fo [filence, Fre filentinm, 
Latin. ] 
te The {tate of holding peace; forbear- 
ance of {peech. 
Unto me men gave ear, and waited and kept 
Silence at my counfel. Fob. 
I futfer not a woman to teach, nor to ufurp autho- 
rity over the man, but to be in flence, t Timothy. 
Firtt to himfelf he inward /rlexce broke. Milton, 
Speech fubmiffively withdraws 
From rights of fubjects, and the poor man’s caufe ; 
Then pompous /ilence reigns, and (tills the noify 
laws. Pope. 
Here all their rage and ev’n their murmurs ceafe, 
And facred j/tlemce reigns, and univerfal peace. 
Pope. 
2. Habitual taciturmity ; not loquacity. 
I think the beft grace of wit will thortly turn into 
Silence, and difcourle grow commendable in none 
but parrots. Shak/peare. 
3- Secrecy. 
4. Sullnefs ; not noife. 
Hail, happy groves! calm and fecure retreat 
Of facred filence, rett’s eternal teat! = Roecmmon. 
5. Not mention; oblivion; obfcurity. 
Namelefs in dark oblivion let them dwell; 
For ttrength from truth divided, and froin jutt, 
Illaudable, nought merits but dilpraile 
And ignominy; yet to glory afpires, 
Vain-glorious, and through infamy teeks fame; 
Theretore eternal flence be their doom, Mliitos. 
Thus fame thall be achiev'J, 
And what moft merits fame in Mence hid. ATilton. 


Si’LENCE,. ivter7, An authoritative ceftraint 


of fpeech. 
Sir, have pity; I'll be his Curety.—~ 
— Silence! one word more 
Shall make me chide thee, if not hate thee. 
Sbhak/teare. 


Jo SILENCE. v. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To oblige to hold peace ; to forbid to 
{peak. 
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We mult fuepeft the people, that to °s pow’r 

He would have made them mules, flerc'd theic 
pleaders, and 
Difpropertied their freedoms. Shak/peare. 

The ambaffador is //enc'd. Stk pean 

Silence that dreadtul bell; it frights the tile 
From her propriety. Shabfpeare. 

This patfed as an oracle, and //enced thole that 
moved the qucttion. Bacon. 

Thus could aot the mouths of worthy martyrs be 
filenced, who being expofed unto wolves, gave loud 
expreilions of their faith, and were heard as high as 
heaven. Brown. 

This would fence all further oppofition. 

Crarendon, 

Since in dark forrow I my days did fpend, 

I could not filence ny complaints. Denvarn. 

Had they duly confidered the extent of infinite 
knowledge and power, thefe would have ji‘encet 
their fcruples, and they had adored the amazing 
my ttery. Rogers. 

It it pleafe him altogether to fi/ence me, fo that t 
fhall not only fpeak with difficulty, but wholly be 
difabled to open my mouth, to any articulate utter- 
ance; yet I hope he will give me grace, even in my 
thoughts, to praife him. Wake. 

2. ‘Fo fill. 

Thefe dying lovers, and their floating fons, 
Sufpend the fight, and /ilence all our guns. Waller. 

The thund'rer fpoke, nor durit the queen reply; 
A reverend horror jt/-nc'd all the fky. Pope. 

SuLent. adj. | filens, Lat.) 
1. Not fpeaking ; mute. 
O my God, I cry in the day time, and in the 
night feafon 1 am not flene. Pfelm, 
Silent, and in face 
Confounded, long they fat as ftrickea mute. 
Milton, 
2. Not talkative ; not loquacious. 

Ulyfles, adds he, was the mott eloquent and moft 
Jilent of men; he knew that a word Ipoken never 
wrought fo much good as a word concealed. 

Brocme. 
3. Still; having no noife. 

Deep night, dark night, the flent of the night, 

The time of night when Troy was feton fire, 
The time when fcreech-owls cry, and ban-dogs howl. 
Shak/peare. 
Now is the pleafant time, 
The cool, the fent, fave where filence yields 
To the night-warbling bird. AMElion. 
4. Wanting efticacy. [think a hebraitm. 

Second and inftrumental caufes, together with 
nature itfelf, without that operative faculty which 
God gave them, would become flent, virtuelefs, and 


dead. Rakeigs, 
"The fun to me is dark, 

And filent as the moon, 

When the deferts the night, 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. Milton. 


ç. Not mentioning. 
This pew created world, whereof in hell 
Fame is not filent. 


SILENTLY. adv. {from filent. | 
te Without fpeech. 
When with one three nations join to fight, 
They flestly confefs that one more brave. Dryden, 
For me they beg ; each flently 
Demands thy grace, and feerms to watch thy eye. 
Dryden. 


Milton, 


2. Without noife. 

You to a certain victory are led; 

Your men all arm'd tand fllently within. Dryden. 
3. Without mention. 

The difficulties remain till, till he can fhow who 
is meant by right heir, in all thole cafes where the 
prefent poflefior hath no fon: this he /ilent/y pattes 
over. arke, 

SıL1'’C10Us, adj. (from cilicium :¿ it fhould 
be theretore written cilicious. ya Made of 
hair. 

The flicious and hairy velts of the (trite oners 
of friars, derive their inftitution from St. John and 
Elias. Brown, 

Srui'cuross, adj. (filicula, Late] Hafky, 
tull of hufks. ici, 
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SILVGUNOSE. adj, ( filiginofus, Lat} Made 
of nne wheat. Die. 

SELIO I a Ue (eatin al 

3. | With gold finers.] A carat of which 
fix make a fcruple. 

2, [With boranifts: fique, Fr.] The 
feed-veflel, hufk, cod, or mhell of fuch 
plants as are of the pulfe kind. Dia, 

SI'LIQUOSE, } adj. (from /iliqua, Latin. | 

Sirtquous. § Having a pod or cap- 


fula. 
All the tetrapetalous * /iligucfe plants are a2lka- 
lefcent. ot Enthnot. 


Sri. xf. [peolc, Sax. ] 
1. Thethread of the worm that turns after- 
ward to a butterfly. 

The worms are hallow'd that did breed the 4/4 ; 
And t was dyed in mummy, which the fkiltul 
Conferv d of maidens hearts. Shat/peare, 

2. The tu made of the worms thread. 

Let not the creaking of thoes, or ruftling of //ks, 
betray thy poor heart to woman. Shat/peare. 

tle eaufed the fhore to be covered with Perfian 
fish for him to tread upon. A nolles. 

Without che worm, iu Perfian Aks we thine. 


Waller, 
SYLKEN, adj. [from //k.] 
1. Made of ilk. 


Men counfel and give comfort to that grief 
Wht they themtelves not feel; but tatting it, 
Their countel turns to paflion, which betore 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage, 

Fetter {trong madnefs in a/siken thread, 
Charm ach with air, and agony with words. 
nab fpeure. 
Now will we revel it, 
With Aiken coats, and caps, and golden rings. 
Shak/peare. 
She weeps, and words addrefs’d feem tears dil- 
folv'd, 
Wetting the borders of her //ken veil. 
2. Soft; tender. 

Full many a lady fair, in court full oft 
Beholding them, him fecretly envide, 

And wifh’d that two tuch fans, Alken fof, 
And golden fair, her love would her provide. 


Sperfer. 
All the youth of England are on fire, 
And ficken dalliance in the wardrobe lies. 
SAak/perre. 
For then the hills with pleaficg thades are 
crown'd, 
Ane ileeps arc fweeter on the Aiken ground. Dryden, 
Drefs up virtue in all the beauties of oratory, and 
you will find the wild paffions of men too violent to 
be reitrained by fuch mild and fiken language. 


Milton, 


Watts 
3. Dreffed in filk. 
Shall a beardlefs boy, 
A cocker’d, fr/ken wanton, brave our fields, 
And feh his f{pirit in a warlike foil, 
Mocking the air with coloursidly fpread, 
And fnd no check ? Shukfpeare. 


SILKMERCER. x. fe [/idkand mercer.) A 
dealer in filk. 

SILKWEA'VER. wf. [fle and weaver, ] 
Ore whofe trade is to weave filken mu- 
nufactures. 

True Englith hate your monfiers paltry arts; 
For you are all filk-weavers in your hearts, 
; Dryden. 
The Chinele are icgenious flt-weavers, Bars. 

Si'cxworM. n. f. [jlk and worm.) The 

worm that fpins tlk. 


Grafshoopers eat up the green of whole countries, 
ami peih-suorms devour leaves fwiftly. Bacon, 
Broad wea, the banners, aad of {nowy hue, 
A purer webathe file-worn never drew. Dryden. 


Sr'txy. adj. [from fik.) 
1. Made of tlk. 
2. Soft; pliant. 


Thefe kinds of knaves, in plaiorefs, 
Harbour more craft and more coirupter engs 


Sig 
Than twenty //ky ducking obfervants, 
That ttretch their duties nicely. Shak/peare. 
Sirota aza f (py he Sa NE sulle, 
Dutch.] The timber or ftone at the 
foot of the door. 
The farmer’s goofe, 
Grown fat with corn, and fitting Rill, 
Can fearce get o’er the barn-door Jill; 
And hardly waddles forth. Swift. 
S1'LLARUB. 2. / (This word has exercifed 
the etymologifts, Min/kew thinks it 
corrupted from /avillingbubbles. Junius 
omits it. Hez/baav, whom Skinner fol- 
lows, deduces it froin the Dutch /uile, a 
pipe, and Suyck, a paunch; becaufe filla- 
bubs are commonly drunk through a 
fpout, out of a jug with a large belly. 
It feems more probably derived trom ¢//, 
in old Englith, vinegar ; efil a bouc, vinc- 
gar for the mouth, vinegar made pleafant. | 
Curds made by milking upon vinegar, 
Joan takes her neat rubb’d pail, and now 
She trips to milk the fand-red cow : 
Where, for fome fturdy foot-ball fwain, 
Joan Rrokes a /illubub or twain. 
A feaft, 
By fome rich farmer's wife and fitter dreft, 
Might be refembled to afick man’s dreain, 
Where all ideas huddling run fo tatt, 
That fuaduds come firit, and foups thelat. King. 
51 c uh. Yada, [trom yzl inay 
manner ; fimply ; foolithly. 
I wonder much what thou and I 
Did tll we lov’d >? were we not wean’d till then, 
But fuck’d on childith pleafures frity 2 
Or tlumber’d we in the feven fleepers den > Donne. 
We are caught as sr/si/y as the bird in the net. 
L’ Eftrange. 
Do, do, look fi//i/y, goad colonel; ’tis a decent 
melancholy aficr an abfolute deteat. Dryden. 
S1'LLINESS, n. f. [from j/ly.} Simplicity ; 
weaknefs ; harmlefs folly. 
The Jlline/s of the perfon does not derozate from 
the diguity ot his character. L’ Bhlrange. 
Siltty. adj. [ felig, German. Skinner. | 
1. Harmlefs ; innocent ; inoffenfive ; plain; 
artlefs. 
2. Weak ; helplefs. 
After long orms, 
In dread of death and dangerous difmay, 
With which my Aisy dark was toed fore, 
I do at length delery the happy shore. 
3. Foolith; wiets: 
Perhaps their loves, or elfe their theep, 
Was that did their yi/’y thoughts fo buly keep. 4il. 
The meaneft fub:ects cenfure the attions of the 
greateit prince; the /liic/é fervants, of the wilen 
malter. Tempe. 
l have no difcontent at living here; befides what 
arifes from a/i.’y Ipirst of liberty, which I refolve to 
throw off, Swift. 
Such parts of writings as are ftupid or Siily, faife 
or miltaken, fhould become fubjects of uccafional 
criucifm. Matis 
He is the companion of the fillieft people in their 
molt fri/y pleafure, he is ready for every imperti- 
nent entertaininent and diverfion. Law. 
Si‘ttyHow.  /. [perhaps from reli, 
happy, and keozc, the head.} The 
membrane that covers the head of the 
fetus. 
Great conceits are railed of the membranous cover- 


ing called the /i/’yécaw, fometimes tourd about the 
heads of children upon their birth. Brown, 
Sint, 2. f. Mud; fime. 

Several trees of oak and fir tand in firm earth 
below the moor, near Thorny, in all probability 
covered by inundation, and the fč and moorith 
earth exaggerated upon them, Fiati. 

Si'L VaN, adj. [irom fiva, Lat.) Woody; 
full of woods. 

Betwixt two rows of rocks, 3 Alvan (cene 
Appears above, and groves tor exer piceo, Dryden 


Wotton. 


Sperfer. 
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Sr'tver.  f, freolpen, Saxon 3 fiver, 
Dutch. | 
1, A white and hard metal, next in weight 
to gold. Wattse 
2. Any thing of foft fplendour. 
Pallas, piteous of her plaintive cries, 
In Number clos’d her fr/ver reaming eyes. Pope. 
3. Money made of filver. 
SILVER. adj. 
1. Made of filver, 


Put my fiver cup in the fack's mouth. Genefts, 
Hence had the huntrefs Dian her dread bow, 


Fair /i/ver-thatted queen for ever chafte, Milton, 
The flver-thatted goddefs ot the place. Pope. 
2. White like filver. 
Of all the race of /r/ver-winged fies 
Was none more favourable, nor more fair, 
Than Clarion. Spark, 


Old Salilbury, hame to thy Aver hair, 
Thou mad milleader of thy brain-fick fon. 
Shak/peare. 


The great in honour are not always wife, 


Nor judgment under /:/ver treffes lies. Sardy 
Others on jr/ver lakes and rivers bath'd 
Their downy breatt. Mitton. 


3. Having a pale luftre. 
So {weet u kifs the golden fun gives not 
To thofe freh morning drops upon the rofe, 
As thy eye-beams, when their freh rays have 
Imote 
The night ot dew that on my cheeks down flows ; 
Nor thines the /flver moon one halt fo bright, 
Through the tran{parent bofom of the deep, 
As doth thy tace through tears of mine give light. 
: Sbat/peare. 
4. Soft of voice. This phrafe is Italian, 
voce argentina. 
From all the groves, which with the heavenly 
noifes 
Of their {weet intruments were wont to found, 
And th’ hollow hills, from which their Alver 
voices 
Were wont redoubled echoes to rebound, 
Did now rebound with nought but rueful cries, 
And yelling fkrieks thrown up into the fkies. 
Spenfer. 
It is my love that calls upon my name; 
How fiver (weet found lovers tongues by night! 
Like foftett mufick to attending ears. SLatfpeareo 
To St'LVER. v. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To cover fuperficially with filver. 
There be fools alive, } wis, 
Silver'd o'er, and fo was this. Sbad/poure. 
The {plendour of iver is more pleating to lome 
eyes than that of gold; as in cloth of fiver, and 
Silvered rapiers. Bacon. 
Si/vering will fully and canker more than gilding. 
Bacon. 
A gilder thewed me a ring //vered over with mer- 
curial fumes, which he was then to reltore to its 
native yellow. Beyle. 
2. Toadorn with mild luttre. 
Here retir'd, the finking billows fleep, 
And fmiling calinnefs j/*/ver'd o'er the deep. Pope. 
Sr/LVERBEATER,. 2. f. { filver and beat. } 
One that foliates filver. 
Silverbeaters chufe the fine coin, as that which 
is moit extenfive under the hammer. Boyle. 


Sr/LVERLING. n. / A filver cain. 


A thoufand vines, at a thoufand fiiverlings, hall 
be for briars and thorns. Tjainh, 


Si/LvERLY. adv. [from fiver.) With the 
appearance of filver. 
Let me wipe off this honourable dew 
That Alverly doth progrefs on thy cheeks. 
Shak{peare. 


Sr/LVERSMITH. » f. { fAlver and faith. 
One that works in filver. 


Demetrius, a /s/verfmité, made thrines for a 
ART 


SI'LVERTHISTLE. z. f. [acanthium vul- 
gare, Lat.| A plant. 

SILVERWEED, mJ. [argentina, Lat.) A 
plant. 


SIM 


Sy LVERTRER. 2. /. [ covocarpodendron. | A 
plant. Miller, 

Si LVERY. adj. [from filver,] Befprinkled 
with filver. 

A gritty ftone, with fmall fpangles of a white 
fiery Gale in tt, Woodward, 

O: all th’ enamell’d race whole A/v'ry wing 
Waves to the tepid zephyrs of the fpring, 

Oace brighteR fhin’d this child of heat and air. 
Dunctad, 
SIM'AR, n. fa [ fimarre, Fr.) A woman's 
robe. 
The ladies drefs’J in rich Amars were feen, 
OF Fiorence fattin, Hower’d with white and green. 
Dryden. 
Si MILAR. ? ads. [ fimilaire, Fr. trom 
Si'MILARY. f fimilis, Lar. } 
1. Homogeneous; having one part like 
another ; uniform. 

Minerals appear to the eye to be perfeRly /milar, 
as metals; or at leait to confit but of two or three 
dittingt ingredients, as cinnabar. Boyle, 

2. Refembling ; having refemblance. 

Thelaws of England, relative to thofe matters, 
were the original ana exemplar trom whence thole 
Similar or parallel laws ot Scotland were derived. 

Hale. 
SIMILARITY. 2. f. [from fmilar.] Like- 
nefs; uniformity. 

‘The blood and chyle are mired, and by attrition 
attenuated ; by which the mixture acquires a greater 
d-greeuf fluidity and /imilarity, or homogeneity of 
parts, Arbuthnot. 

Si'MILE. 2 f. [fmile, Lat.] A comparifon 
by which any thing is illuftrared or 


agegrandized. 
56 Their rbimes, 

Full of proteft, of oath, and big compare, 

Want fimiles. Shak(peare, 
Lucentio flipo’d me, like his greyhound, 

Which runs himfelf, and catches tor his mafter.— 

= À good {wilt /imiie, but fomething curriih, Sbak/. 
In argument, 

Simiics are like fongs ia love ; 

They much defcribe, they nothing prove. Prior. 

Poets, to give a loofe to a warm fancy, not only 
expatiate in their /imiles, but introduce them too 
frequently. _ Gurih. 

SIMILITUDE, 7. f, [ fimilitude, Fr. fimili- 
tudo, Lat. | 
1. Likenefs; refemblance. 

Similitudte of fubftance would caufe attraction, 
where the body is wholly freed from the motion of 
gravity; forthen lead would draw lead. Bacon, 

Our immortal fouls, while righteous, are by God 
himíelf beautified with the title ot his own image 
aod fimilitude. Raleigh, 

Let us make man in our image, man 
In our /Amiiitude, and let them rule 
Over the fith and fowl. Milton, 

Similitude to the Deity was not regarded in the 
things they gave divine worfhip to, and looked on 
as fymbols of the god they worflupped. 

Stilling feet. 

If we compare the picture of a man, drawn at 
the years of feventeen, with that of the fame perfon 
at the years of threefcore, hardly the leat trace or 
jimilitude of one face can be found in the ofher. 

South, 
Fate fome future bard fhall join 
In fad fmilitude of griefs to mine; 
Condemn'd whole yesrs in ablence to deplore, 
And image charms he mutt behold no more, Pope. 
2. Comparifon ; fimile. 

Plutarch, in the firft of his tractates, by fundry 
Similitudes, Mews us the force of education. /# orton. 

Taffo, in his Amilimdes, never departed from the 
woods; that is, all his comparifous weie taken from 
the country. Dryden, 

SI'MITAR. 7. f. (SeeCrmerer, | A crook- 
ed or falcated fword with a convex edge. 

Jo SIMMER. @. n. [a word made probably 
from the found, but written, by Skinner, 
Jimber.) To boil gently ; to boil with a 
gentle hiffing. 
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SIMONI'ACAL. adj 


SEM 


Plice a veffel in warm fand, inereafing the heat 
by degrees, till the (pirit /imacr of boil a little. 
Boyle. 
Their vital heat and moifture may always not only 
Jinber in one Slugeith tenour, but fometimes boil up 
higher, and feeth over; the fire of life being more 
than ordinarily kindled upon fome emergent owca- 
fion. Alore. 
SUMNEL. z. [e [ frmncllus, low Latin.] A 
kind of fwect bread or cake. 
SIMO'NIACK. nf. [ fimoniague, Fr. fimori- 
acus, Latin.) One who buys or fells 
preferment in the church. 
It the bithop alleges thatthe perfon prefented is a 
Jt moniack, or unlearned, they are to procced totrial, 
Ayliffe. 
[from Amniac.} Guil- 
ty of buying or felling ecclefiattical pre- 
ferment. 
Add to your criminals the /rmanicca! ladies, who 
feduce the facred order into the difficulty of breaking 
their troth. SpelPator. 


‘The crime of buying or felling church | 
preferment, | 
One that by fuggeftion 
Tied all the kingdom ; mony was fair play, 
His own opinion was his law. Shukfpeare. | 
Many papers remain in private hands, of which ; 
one is of /naosry ; and l with the world might {ve it, | 
that it inight undeceive fume patrons, who think | 
they have difcharged that great truit to God and | 
man, if they take no money tor a living, though it | 
may be parted with lor other ends lefs juftifiable. | 
E Walton. 
No fimony or finecure is known 3 | 
There works the bee, no honey tor the drone. 
Garth, 
Jo Si'mPper. v. x. [from pymbelan, Saxon, 
to keep holyday, Skinners He derives 
Jimmer from the fame word, and confirms 
his etymology by writing it jimber. It 
is perhaps derived from /znmer, as it may 
feem to imitate the dimples of water 
gentle boiling.] To {mile ; generally to 
{mile foolishly. 

A made countenance about her mouth between 
JSimpering and {miling, her head bowing fomewhat 
down, feemed to languifh with over-much idlenefs. 

Sidney. 

I charge you, O men, for the love you bear to 
women, as I perceive by your /fmpering none of you 
hate them, to like as much as pleafes them. Sbah/, 

Stars above /rmper and thine, 

As having keys unto thy love, while poor I pine. 
Herbert. 


Let then the fair one beautifully cry, 

Or dreit in (miles of fweet Cecilia thine, 

With jgp ring avgels, palms, and harps divine. 

Pope. 
SiMPER, x. f.-{from the verb.) Smile; 
generally a foolith fmile. 

The vitat his elbow tared him in the face with 
fo bewitching a grin, that the whiltler relaxed his 
fibres into a kind of /mper, and atlength burit out 
into an open laugh. atddifon. 

Great Tibbald nods: the proud Parnsffiao fneer, 
The confcious jsmper, and the jealous leer, 

Mix on his look. Pepe. 
Si/MPLE. adj. [ fimplex, Lat. jimple, Fr. | 
t. Plain; artlefs; untkilled ; undefigning ; 

fincere; harmlefs. 

Were it not to datisfy the minds of the /impler 
fort of men, thefe nice curiofities are not worthy the 
labour which we beitow to antwer them. = Fucker. 

They meet upon the way 

A fimple huibandman in garments grey. Hub. Tale. 

[| am a jimple woman, much too weak 
T’ oppofe your cunning. Shak/peare. 

O Ethelinda, 

My heare was made to fit and pair with thine, 

Simple and plain, and fraught wath artlefs tender- 

nels, Rowe. 

In /imp!e raannets all the fecret lies; 

Be kind aad virtuous, you'll be biet and wife. 2zang- 
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2. Uncompounded ; . unmingled ; fing!e : 
only one; plain ; not complicated. 
To make the compound pafs for the rich metal 
Simple, is an adulteration or counterfeiting. Bacow. 
Sinple philotophically figaihes fingle, but vulgar.y 
foolish. Wart. 
Among fubftances, fome are called Ample, fome 
compound, whether taken in a philofuphical or vul- 
gar fente. If we take fimple and compound in a 
vulgar fenfe, then all thote are Ample fubftances 
which are generally efteemed uniform in their 
natures: {0 every herb is called a /fmple, and every 
metal a mineral; thouch the chymift perhaps may 
tind all his feveral elements in each of them. aris. 
Let Newton, pure intelligence, whom God 
To mortals lent, to trace his boundlefs works, 
From laws, fublimely jomple, fpeak thy fame 
In all philolophy, : Thovyor. 
3. Silly ; not wife ; not cunning. 
“Che inple believeth every word ; but the prudent 
man looketh well to his going. Proverbi. 
Dick, /imple odes too many thow ye 


My fervile complaifance to Chloe. Prior. 


SIMONY. n. fe [ fimonie, Fr. fimonia, Lat. | Sum VLE. n. fe [ yemple, French. ] A fingle 


ingredient in a medicine; a drug. Its 


popularly ufed for an herb. 

Of /mples in thefe groves that grow, 
We'll learo the pertect fill; 

The nature of each herb to know, 
Which cures, and which can kill. 
Our totter nurfe of nature :« repole, 

The which he lacks; that to provoke in him, 

Are many /rnples operative, whale power 

Will clofe the eye of anguish. Sbhatypeare. 

He would ope his leathern fcrip, 
And thew me fimples of a thoufaod names, 
Telling their ttrange and vigorous faculties. ALi/sor. 
What virtue isin this remedy lies in the naket 
Simple ittelf, as ıt comes over from the Indies. Temp. 
Around its entries nodding poppics grow, 

And all cool “smpccs that {weet reft beftow ; 

Night from the plants their fleepy virtue drains, 

And palling sheds it on the flent plains. Dryer, 

Mied’cine is mine: what herbs and /omples grow 

In ficlds and forefts, all their pow'rs I know. Dry. 

To Si'MPLE. v. ~ To gather fimples. 
Asonce the foaming boar he chas’°d, 

Lafcivious Cierce well the youth furvey’d, 

As fimpling on the tlow'ry hills he ftray'd. Garib. 
Sr'mMPLENESS. 2. / [from fimple] Lhe 
quality of being fimple. 

I will hear that play: 
For never any thing can be amifs, 
When fmplenc/s and duty tender it.  Sbuk/pearc. 

Such perfect elements may be found in thefe tour 
known bodies that we call pure ones; for they are 
leaft compounded, and approach molt to the “mp/ca 
neft of the elements. Digby. 
SUMPLER. z. fe [from fimple] A fimplit; 
an herbarift. 

Si'MPLESS. 2. f. [ fimple, Fr.] Simpli- 
city; fillinefs; tolly. Obfolete. 
‘Their weeds been not fo nighly werey 
Such /implef/e mought them liend, 
They been yclad in purple and pall, 

They reizn and rulen over all. 


S 'MPLETON., 2. f. [from fmple.] 


Drayton. 


Sprafer. 
A filly 
mortal; a trifler; a foolith fellow. A 
low word, 

A country farmer fent his man to look after an 
ox; the firepleton went hunting up and down. L°£/é. 

‘Thole letters may prove a delcredit, as lating as 
mercenary feribblers, or curious /impdetons, can make 
it. pe. 
SimeLicity. AAEN fAmplicieas, Latin; 
fimplicité, French. | 
te Plainnefs; artlefAnefs ; not fubtilty:; not 
cunning ; not deceit. 

The fweet-minded Philoclea was in their degree 
of well-doing, to whom the not knowing of evi? 
ferveth for a ground of virtue, and hold their inward 
powers in better form, withan unfpotted /implici’y, 
than-many who rather cunningly teek to know what 
goodnels is, than willingly take unto themielves the 
followirg of it. Sidney, 
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They keep the reverend jmplicity of ancienter 
times. Hecker. 
In low fmplicity, 
He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate ot ufance. Sbhak/peare. 
Marquis Dorfet, a man for his harmlefs fimplicity 
neither milliked nor much regarded, was created 
dule. Hayward. 
Sufpicion fleeps 
At wildom’s gate, and to /irmplicity 


Religns her charge. Milon. 
Ot manners gentle, or affections mild ; 
In wit a man, /rmplicity a child. Pope. 


‘The native elegance and /:mplicity of her manners | 


were accompanied with real benevolence ot heart. 

Female Quixcte. 

2. Plainnefs; not fubtilty ; not abitrufe- 
nefs. 

Thcfe enter into farther fpeculation herein, which 
ìs the itch of curiofity, and content not themfelves 
with the jimp/icity ot that dottrine, within which 
this church hath coatained herfelf. Hammond, 

3. Plainnefs; not finery. 
~ They reprefent our poet, when he left Mantua 
for Rome, dreffed in his bet habit, too fine for the 
place whence he came, and yet retained part of its 
Simplicity. f Dryden. 
4. Singlenefs; not compofition; ftate of 
being uncompounded. 

Mandrakes afford a papaverous unpleafant odour 
in the leat or apple, difcoverable in their /fmplicity 
and mixture. rown. 

We are led to conceive that great machine of the 
world to have been once in a ftate of greater /fmnpli- 
city than now it is, asto conceive a watch once In 
its firft and fimple materials. Burnet. 

ç. Weaknefs; fillinefs. 

Many that know what they fhould do, would 
neverthelefs diffemble it, and, toexcufe themfelves, 
pretend ignorance and fimplicity, which now they 
cannot. Hocker. 

How long, ye fimple ones, will ye love fmplicity, 
and fools hate knowledge ? Proverbs. 


SIMPLIST. 2. /. [from finple,] One skilled 


in fimples. 


A plant fo unlike a rofe, it hath been miftaken 
by fome good Amplifts for amomum, Brown. 
Si'mpry. adv. [from fimple.] 
1, Without art ; without fubrilty ; plainly ; 
artlefsly. 
Accomplifhing great things by thirgs deem’d 
weak; 
Subverting wordly ftrong and worldly wife 
Ry /imply meek. 
2. Of itfelf; without addition. 

This queftion about the changing of laws concern- 
eth only fuch laws as are pofitive, and do make that 
now good or eviis by being commanded or forbidden, 
which otherwife of itfelf were not _/im;/y the one or 
the other. Hooker. 

3. Merely; folely. 

Under man, no creature in the worid is capable 
of felicity and blifs ; becaufe their chiefeft perfection 
eonfifteth in that which is belt for them, but not in 
that which is fmp/y beft, as ours doth. Iaoker. 

I will eat and drink, and fleep as foft 
Ag captain fhall; /impiy the thing I am 
Shall make me live. Shak/oeare. 

To fay or to do aught with memory aod imitation, 
no purpofe or refpe&t thould fooner move us, than 
Simply the love of God and of mankind, = Masson. 

4. Foolifhly; fillily. 
Si/MuLar. x. f. [from fimulo, Latin] One 
that counterfeits. 


Hide thee, thou bloody hand, 
Thou perjurer, thou Simular of virtue, 
That art inceftuous. 


Milton. 


Shakfpeare. 
SIMULATION. 2. f. [ frmulation, French ; 
fimulatio, from fimalo, Latin. } That 
part of hypocrify which pretends that 
to be which is not. 
Simulation is a vice rifing of a natural falfenefs, 

er fearfulnefs; or of a mind that hath fome main 


faults; which, becaufe a man muft needs difguife, it 
maketh him prattile jwlati6re Bacon. 


' 1. An act againft the laws of God ; a vio- 
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From the unqueftionable virtues of her perfon and | 
mind, he well expreffed his love in an act and time 
of no fimulation towards his end, bequeathing her 
all his manfion-houfes, and a power to dilpole ot hi: 
whole perfonal eltate. bonor. 

For dittin€tion fake, a deceiving by word is 
commonly called a lye; and deceiving by actions, 
geltures, or behaviour, 1s called /imzdaticn or hypo- 
crify. South. 

SiMULTA'NEOUS, adj. [ fimulianeus, Lat. | 
Aéting together; exifting at the fame 
time. 


li the parts may all change places at the fame 
time, without any refpe€t of priority or poftertority 
to each other’s mction, why may not bullets, clofeiy 
crowded in a box, move by alike mutual and Amul- 
taneous exchange ? Glanville. 


Sin. z. f. [pyn, Saxon. ] 


lation of the laws of religion. 
It is great fin to {wear unto a fir, 
But greater /eg to kecpa finful oath. 
How haft thou the heart, 
Being a divine, a ghoftly confeifor, 
A jin abfolver, and my friend profeft, Hh. 
To mangle me with that word banuhment? Sdah/. 
But thofe that fleep, and think not on their js, 
Pinch them. Shak/peare. 
Thou knowelt, Lord, that I am pure from all fiz 
with man. j Tcbir. 
2. Habituab negligence of religion. 
Sin, death, and hell, have fet their marks upon 
him, 
And all their minifters attendon him. Sak/peare. 
Dithonett hame 
Of nature’s works: honour difhonourable, l 
Sin-bred, how have ye troubled all mankind! Mir. 
] would not foil thefe pure ambrofial weeds, 
Waith the rank vapours of the fz-worn mould. 
Milton. 
Is there no means, but that a /17-frck land 
Should be let blood with fuch a boift’rous hand ? 
Daniel. 
Vice or virtue chiefly imply the relation of our 
actions to men in this world: fn and holinefs 
rather imply their relation to God and the other 
world. Watts, 
Light from her thought, a fummer’s carelefs robe, 
Fell each aftection of this fz-worn globe. Brooke. 
3. It is ufed by Shak/peare emphatically for 
a man enormoufly wicked. 
Thy ambition, 
Thou fcarlet n, robb’d this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham. Henry vit. 
To Sin. V. x. [from the noun, | 
1. To neglect the Jaws of religion; to 
violate the laws of religion. 
Stand in awe and fin not. Pfalms. 
Many alfo have pcerifh’d, err’d, and finned tor 
women. Efdras. 
He Mall afk, and he fhall give him life for them 
that_/7z not unto death. 1 Jobn. 
2, To offend againft right. 
lam a man ; 
More finn'd againft than fnning. Shak/peare. 
And who but withes to invert the laws 
Oi order, fins againtt th’ eternal caufe. Pope. 


Since. adv. [formed by contraction from 


Sithence, or fith thence, from y1Se, Sax. ) 
1. Becaufe that. 


Since the cleareft difcoveries we have of other 
fpirits, befides God and our own fouls, are imparted 
by revelation, the intormation of them fhould be 
taken from.thence. Locke. 

Since truth and conftancy are vain, 
Since neither love, nor fenfe ot pain, 
Nor force of reafon, can perfuade, 
Then let example be obey'd. 

2. From the time that. 

Am not I thine afs, upon which thou haft ridden 
ever Jince] was thine unto this day ? Numbers. 

He is the molt improved mind /izce you faw him 
that ever was. Pope. 


3. Ago; before this. 


About two years Ance, it fo fell out,. that he was 
brought to a great lady's honfe. Sidney. 


Ss bak/peare. 


Granville. 
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Spies held me in chace, that I was forc’d to wheel 
Three or four miles about ; elle had J, fir, 
Half an hour Arce, brought my report. Shukfpea'e. 
A law was made no longer fence than the twenty- 
eighth of Henry the Eighth. Davies. 
How many ages ince has Virgil writ! Rofecmmon, 
SINCE, prepofition, Atter; reckoning from 
fome time pait to the time prefent. 
He Ance the morning hour fet out from heav’n. 
Milton, 
lf fuch a man arife, | have a model by which he 
may build-a nobler poem than any extant jice the 
ancients, ba Dryden. 
Since Rs. adj. { fincerus, Lat, fincere, Fr. | 
1, Unhert; uninjured. 
He tried a tough well chofen fpear ; 
Th’ inviolable body teod /rcere. 
2. Pure; unmingled. 
Pardon my tears, ‘tis joy which bids them flow, 
A joy which never was /incere till now; 
That which my conqueit gave l could not prize, 
Or "twas imperfedt, till I faw your eyes. Dryden. 
The pleafures of fenfe, beafte talte /incere and 
pure always, without mixture or allay; without 
being diftracted in the purfuit, or difquieted in the 
ufe of them. Atterbury. 
Animal fubftances differ from vegetable, in that, 
being reduced to ahes, they are perfectly infipid, 
and in that there is no /cere acid in any animal 
juice. Arbuthnots 
In Englith 1 would have all gallicifms avoided, 
that our tongue may be /incere, and that we may 
keep to our own language. Felten, 
3- Honeft; undiffembling ; uncorrupt. 
This top proud fellow, 
Whom from the flow of gall I name nots. but, 
From _/incere motions by intelligence 
1 do know to be corrupt. Shak/pearts 
Nor troubled at thele tidings from the earth, 
Which your fincere? care could not prevent; 
Foretold fo lately what would come to pafs, 
When firtt this tempter crofs’d the gull from hel?. 
Milton. 
The more /excere you are, the better it will fare 
with you at the great day of account. In the mean 
while, give us leave to be /szcere too, in condemn- 
ing heartily what we hearuly difapprove. MF arerdand, 
Through the want of a jaceve- inteation of plea- 
fing God in all our actions, we tall into fuch irregue 
lariues of life as, by the ordinary means of grace, 
we fhould lave power to avoid. Law. 
SincE/RELY. adv. [from fmcere.} Honeit- 
ly ; without hypocrify ; with purity of 
heart. 
‘The purer and perfecter our religion is, the 
worthier effects it hath in them who itedfaftly and 
Sincerely embrace it. Hooker. 
_ That you may, fair lady, 
Perceive I {peak /ixcere/y, the king's majefty 
Does purpole honour to you. Shak{peure. 
In your whele reafoning, kecp your mind /rncerely 
intent inthe purfuit of truth. Wane, 
SINCERENESS, } mf. [ fincerité, French ; 
SINCERITY. § trom ficere. | 
1, Honefty of intention; purity of mind. 
Jetus Chrift has purchafed tor us terms of recone 
ciliation, who will accept of jxcerity inead of 
perfection ; but then this /incerity implies our honeft 
endeavours to do our utmolt. Rogers, 
2. Freedom from hypocrify. 
In thy confort ceafe to tear a foe ; 
For thee fhe teels /incerity of woe. Pope. 


Si‘npon. 2. f. [ Lat.) A fold ; a wrapper. 
‘There were found a book and_a letter, bcth writs 

ten in fine parchment, and wrapped in /indons of 
linen. Bacon. 
SINE.» f. ( fiaus, Latin.) A right fine, 
in geometry, is a right line drawn trom 
one end of an arch perpendicularly upon 
the diameter drawn from the other end of 
that arch; orit is half the chord of twice 
the arch. Harris. 


Whatever inclinations the rays have to the plane 
of incidence, the /ize of the angle of incidence of 
every ray, confidered apart, thall have to the fine of 
the angle of refraction a couitant ratio. 


Dryden, 


Cheyne. 
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Si'necure. a. f. [ fine, without, and cura, 


care.) An office which has revenue with- 


out any employment. 
A finecure is a benefice without cure of fouls. 
Ayli. Co 
No fimony nor finecure were known, 
Nor would the bce work honey for the drone. Garth. 


SIINEW, 2. Je [yenpe, Saxon ; /excaen, 


Durch. } 


1. Atendon; the ligament by which the 
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joints are moved. 
The torrent roar’d, and we did bufet it 
With luly Aners. Shakfpeare. 
The rooted fibres rofe, and from the wound 
Black bloody drops diftill’d upon the ground : 
Mute and amaz'd, my hair with terror ttood ; 
Fear thrunk my /inews, and congeal’d my blood. 
Dryden. 
A /inew cracked feldom recovers its former 
ftrength. Locke. 
Applied to whatever gives ftrength or 
compactnefs: as, money is the fnews of 
war. 
Some other fnews there are, from which that 
overplus of {trength in perfuafion doth arife. ffovker. 
Such difcouraging of men in the ways of an aćtive 
conformity to the church’s rules, cracks the /ineu's 
of government; for it weakens and damps the fpirits 
of the obedient. South. 
In the principal figures of a picture, the painter 
is to employ the fews of his art; for in them con- 
fitts the principal beauties of his work. Dryden, 


3. Mufcle or nerve. 


The feeling pow’r, which is life’s root, 
Through ev'ry living pare itfelf doth fhed 
By /incws, which extend from head to foot; 
And, like a net, all o'er the body fpread. Davies. 


Jo Si'new. v.a. [from the noun.) To 


Si'NEWED. adj. [from /izeqw. |} 
1. Furnifhed with finews. 


2. Strong; firm; vigorous. 


knit as by finews, Not in ufe. 
Aik the lady Bona for thy queen ; 
So fhalt thou /imeww both thefe lands together. 
SLuk/peare. 


Strong finew’d was the youth, and big of bone. 
Dryden, 


He will the rather do it, when he fees 
Ourfelves well jrzewed to our defence. Sdzkpeare. 


Si/NEWSHRUNK. adj. [fnew and fbrunk. | 


A horfe is faid to be fveay/brunk when 
he has been over-ridden, and fo fatigued 
that he becomes gaunt-bellied, by a tif- 
nefs and contraction of the two finews 
which are under his belly. Farrier's Did. 


Si'newy. asj. (from Anew.) 


1. Confifting of a finew; nervous. 


The 
nerves and finews are in poetry often 
confounded, from zervus, Latin, which 
fignities a finew. 
The jinewy thread my brain lets fall 

Through every party 

Can tie thofe parts, aod make me one of all. 
Donne. 


2. Strong ; nervous; vigorous ; forcible. 


And tor thy vigour, 
Bull-bearing Milo his addition yields 
Tofinewy Ajax. Shak/peare. 
Worthy tellows, and like to prove 
Mott /ineu:y (word{men. Shak/peare. 
The northern people are large, fair-complexioned, 
firong, newy, and courageous. Hale. 
Fainting, as he reach’d the (hore, 
He dropt his /rnewy arms: his knees no more 
Perform'd their office. Pope. 


Si/NeuL. adj, [fn and full.) 
2. Alien from God; not holy; unfanc- 


tified. 
Drive out the fnful pairy . 


From hallow’d ground th’ unholy. Milton. 


2. Wicked; not obfervant of religion; 


It is ufed both of 


contrary to religion. 


perfons aod things, 


SARN 


Thrice happy man, faid then the father grave, 
Whofe faggering Reps thy Ready hand doth lead, 
And thews the way his /izful foul to fave, 
Who better can the way to heaven aread. Fairy Qu, 
Nature herlelf, though pure of /7z/u/ thought, 
Wrought in her fu, that, feeing me, the turn'd. 
Milton. 
The ftoicks looked upon all paffions as fnful 
defects and irregulasities, as fo many deviations 
from right reafon, making paffion to be only another 
word for perturbation. South. 


SiN FULLY. adv. [ from finful.] Wickedly ; 


not pioufly; not according to the ordi- 


nance of God. 

All this from my remembrance brutith wrath 
Sinfully pluck'd, and nota man of you 
Had fo much grace to put it in my mind. Shak/p. 

The humble and contented man pleafes himtelt 
innocently and eafily, while the ambitious man 
attempts to pleafe others finfu//y and difficulty, and 
perhaps unfuccefsfully too. South, 


SI'NFULNESS. 2. /. [from faful.] Aliena- 


tion from God ; neglect or violation of 
the dutics of religion; contrariety to 
religious goodnels. 
I am fent 

To thew thee what fhall come in future days 
To thee, and to thy offspring: good with bad 
Expect to hear; fupernal grace contending 

Milton. 


With jinfulnefs of men. 
Peevithnefs, the general fault of fick perfons, is 


equally to be avoided for the folly and hess OF 
ake. 


To SING. v, n. preterit J fang or fung; 


participle paf. fang. [yingan, Saxon ; 
Jingia, IMandick ; finghen, Dutch.) 


1. To form the voice to melody ; to arti- 


culate mufically. A 
Orpheus with his lute made trees, 
And the mountain tops that freeze, 
Bow themiclves when he did /rag ? 
To his mufick plants and flowers 
Ever fprung, as fun and fhowers 
There had made a lafting fpring. Shak/peare. 
Then they for fudden joy did weep, 
And fome for forrow fung. Shak/peare. 
They rather had beheld 
Dilfertious numbers peitering ftreets, than fee 
Our tradefmen inging in their hops, and going 
About their functions triendly. Shak/peure. 
The morning ftars jang together. fob. 
Then Mall the trees of the wood fng out atthe 
prefence of the Lord. 1 Chronicles. 
Their airy limbs in fports they exercife, 


Some in heroick veste divinely jing. Dryden. 


2, ‘Lo utter fweet founds inarticulately. 


The time of the /nging of birds is come. 
Canticles. 


You will fooner bind a bird from /imging than 


from flying. Bacon. 
Join voices, all ye birds, 
That /inging up to heaven’s gate afcend. Milion. 
And parrots, imitating human tongue, 
And jiging birds, in tilver cages hung. Dryden, 


Oh! were I made, by fome transforming pow’r, 
The captive bird that /rrgs within thy bow'r, 
‘Then might my voice thy lilt’niog ears employ, 
And I thofe kiffes he receives enjoy. Pope. 


3e To make any fmall or fhrill noife. 


A man may hear this fhower Ang in the wind. 
Shak/peare. 
You leaden meffengers, 
Fly with falfe aim; pierce the (till moving airy 
That jings with piercing ; do aot touch my lord. 
Shak/peare, 
We hear this fearful tempeft fing. Shak/peare. 
O’er his head the flying Ipear 
Surg innocent, and Ipent its iorce in air. 


Pepe. 


4. To tell in poetry. 


Bid her exalt her melancholy wing, 
And rais’d from earthy and jav'd from paffion, jing 
Qt human hope by crofs event deftroy’d, 
Of ulelefs wealth, and greatnefs unenjoy’d. Prior. 


Tu SING. V. de EA: 
1, To relate or mention in poetry. 


All the prophets in their age the times 


O; great Mesliah Avg. Milion. 


SIN 


1 Ang the man who Judah’s fceptre bore 
In that right hand which held the crook before. 
Cowley. 
Arms and the man 1 fing. Dryden, 
Well might he Aag the day he could not fear, 
And paint the glories he was ture to wear, Smitb. 


2. To celebrate; to give praifes to, in 


verfe, 
The lat, the happieft Britith king, 


Whom thou fhalt paint or I Mall /irg. Addifen. 


3- To utter harmonioufly. 


Incles, caddiffcs, cambricks, lawns, why he Aage 
them over as they were gods and goddeffes. Shut/p. 
They that waited us required of us mirth, faying, 
Sing us one of the fongs of Zion. wim. 
How could we to his godhead fing 


Forc'd hailelujahs ? Milton, 


To SINGE. v. a. [paengan, Sax. fenghen, 


Dut.} To fcorch; to burn flightly or 


fuperficially. 
They bound the doctor, 
Whole teard they have /izg'd off with brands of fire. 
Shak/peare. 
Drake, in the vaunting ftile of a foldier, would 
call this enterprize the /ingeizg of the king of 
Spain’s beard. Bacon. 
That neither was fnged in the combuttion of 
Phacton, nor overwhelmed by the inundation of 
Deucalion. Brown. 
They have a_/ixged bottom all involv’d 
With tench and fmoke. Milton, 
] jinged the toes of an ape through a burning glafs, 
and he never would endure it after. L’ Efrange. 
Thus riding on his curls, he feem’d to pals 
A rolling fire along, and /inge the grafs. Dryden. 


Si’ncer. 2 f. [trom fing.) One that 


fings; one whofe profeffion or bufinefs is 


to fing. 
His fiching was like an unfkilful Anger, he kept 
not time. Shak/peare. 


l gat me men fingers and women /izgers, and the 
delights of the fons of men. Evckefiaftes. 
To the chief /inger on my fringed intruments. 

Habakkuk. 

Cockbirds amongft finging birds are ever the better 

fingers, becaufe they are more lively. Baccne 

Thy heart no ruder than the rugged Rone, 
I might, hke Oipheus, with my num’rous moan 

Melt to compailion : now my trait’rous fong 

With thee confpires to do the finger wrong. Haller. 
The birds know how to chute their fare ; 

To peck this fruit they all forbear: 
Thofe cheerful /ingers know not why 

They thould make any hafe to die. Wailer. 

The Grecian tragedy was at ħrit nothing but a 

chorus of fingers. Dryden, 


S1'NGINGMASTER, 3. f. [/ing and ma/ter.) 


One who teaches to fing. 
He employed an itinerant jrgingmafrer to inktruct 
them rightly in the tunes ot the plalms. Addijcn. 


SINGLE. adj. [ fingulus, Latin. ] 
r. One; not'double; not more than one. 


The words are clear and eafy, and their originals 

are of jingle fignification without any ambiguity. 
Scuth. 

Some were /ing/e acts, though each complete ; 
But ev'ry a€t ttood ready to repeat. Dryden, 

Then Theleus join’d with bold Pirithous came, 
A Jingle concord in a double name. Dryden, 

High Alba, 

A lonely defart, and an empty land, 
Shall fcarce afford, for needtul hours of reft, a 
A Jingle houle to their benighted guet. Addijon, 

Where the poefy or oratory thines, a Angle reada 
ing is not Sufficient to fatisly a mind that has a true 
taite; nor can we makc the tulleit improvement of 
them without proper reviews. batts. 


2. Particular; individual. 


As no /ing/e man is born with anght of controul- 
ing the opinions of all the rert, lo the world has no 
title to demand the whole time of any particular 

rion, 

lt one jingle word were to exprefs but one fimple 
idea, and uothing elfe, there would be Icarce any 
mittake. Watts. 


ape. 


3. Not compounded. 


As fimple ideas are oppofed to complex, and jing /c 
ideas to compound, fo propylitions are dittinguitheu : 


3 
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the Engli tongue has fome edeantage anove ta- l2, Cnly 4 by himfelf, 


Iearned languages, which have no ttual word to 
dittinguilh irele trom Gmpie. Wears; 
. Alone; having no companion; haying 
no affiltant. 
Servant of Gad, well haf thou fougnt 

The better tet, who “ze haft maintain’d 
Azaintt revolted mulutudes the caue ot truth. 

j Nilton. 

H:s wifdom fech, 

Tiree kingdoms wonder, and three kiogdoms fear, 
Wihillt Angie he tood forth. Denham, 

In (weet poifeilion of the fairy place, 
Singie, and confcious to mylelt alone 
Oi pleafures to th’ cxcluded world unknown. 

Dryden. 
ç- Unmarried. 

Is the Angie man therefore biced? no: asa 

wailed town is more worthier than a viiluge, fo is 
“the forehead of a married man more honuurable 

than the bare brow of a bachelor. Shak/peare. 

Pygmalion 

Abhorr’d all womankind, but moft a wife 5 

So Jingle chole to live, and thunn'd to wed, 

Well pleas'd to want a confort of his bed. Dryden. 
6. Not complicated ; not duplicated. 

To make flowers double, is ettected by often re- 
moving them into new earth; as, on the contrary, 
double Howers, by neglecting and not removing, 
prove JSing:e. ; Bacon. 
. Pure; uncorrupt; not double-minded ; 
fimple. A {criptural fenfe. 

The light of the body is the eye: if thine eye be 

Jingle, thy whole body thall be full of light. 
Matthew. 
8. That in which one is oppofed to one. 

He, when his country, threaten’d with alarms, 
Shall more than once the Punick bands affright, 
Shall kill the Gaulth king in favgée tight. Dryden. 

Jo Si'NGLE, v. a. (trom the adjective. | 
1. To choofe out trom among others. 

I faw him in the battle range about, 

And how he Angled Clittord forth. = Shak/peare, 

Every man may have a peculiar favour, which, 
although not perceptible unto man, is yet fenfible 
umto dogs, who hereby can /ingie out their matter 
in the dark. 

Doit thou already /rzg/e me? I thought 
Gyves and the mill had tam’d thee. 

Bezin, aufpicious boy, to caft about 


Bacon. 


Milton. 


|] 
‘Vhy infant eyes, and with a fmile thy mother /ingle 


out. Dryden, 
Singie the lowlie of the am’rous youth ; 


Aik tor his vows, but hope not for his truth. Prior. 
z. To fequefter; to withdraw. 

Yea imply, faith Ball, and univerfally, whether 
it be in works of nature, of of voluntary choice, l 
fee not any thing done as it fhould be, if it be 
wrought by an agent jingéing ithelf from conforts. 

Hooker. 
. To take alone. 

Many men there are, than whom nothing is 
more commendable when they are fg/ed; and 
yet, in fociety with others, none lefs tit to aniwer 
the duties which arc looked for at their hands. 

Hooker. 
. To feparate. 


Hardly they herd, which by good hunters /rg/ed 
ated 


Si'NGLENESS.,  f. [from Angle] 
i. Not duplicity or multiplicity; the ftate 
of being only one. 


2. Simplicity; fincerity; honeft plainnefs. 
Ic is not the deepnets of their knowledge, but the 

frgiene/s of their belief, which God accepteth. 
Hooker, 


Men muft be obliged to go through their bufinefs 
with jruglenc/s of heart. 


SuUNGLy. adv. [from /rgle. ] 
1. Individually; particularly. 

If the injured perfon be not righted, every one of 
them is wholly guilty of the injuttice, and there. 
fore bound to reltitution fimg/y aud entirely. Zay/or. 

They tend to the perfection of human nature, 


and to make men /zgly and perfoually good, ar 
tend to the happinefs of fociety, 


Sidney, 


Law, 


SIN GULAR. atj. [irgulicr, Fr, frig 


Tillcjon.| SI'NGULARLY. adv. (from fingular.] Par- 
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ticularly; in a manner not common to 
others. 


Solitude and fingularity can neither daunt nor 
difgrace him, unleis we could fuppofe ıt a difgrace 
to be /:rgularly good. South. 

STIN GU ETAS (fagultus ; Lat!) A figh. 


o enfer. 


Look thee, ’tisfo; thou frgiy Fonet man, 
Here'take : che gods out of my mifery 
Hove fent thee trealure. 

3. Without partners or affociates, 
Felirda 
Burns to encouiter two advent’rous knights, 
Avtonore fi-rgiy to decide their doom, 


4 Honeftly ; fimply; ftncerely. 


Shak ibeare. 


Pope | Syyister, adj, [finifer, Latin. ] 

t. Being on the left hand; left; not right; 
not dexter. It feems to be ufed with 
the accent on the fecond fyllable, at leait 
in the primitive, and on the firit in the 
figurative fenfe. 


lari:, Latin. | 


t. Single ; not complex; not Compound. 
That idea which reprefents one particular deter- 
minate thing, is called a /fngular idea, whether 


fimple, complex, or compound. Waits. | k veal PAR a e finifi 
nez É h uns on the dexter cheek, and this encer 
Dia ait granipar-] Exprefūng only one; not | Bounds in Aed Shakfpeave. 
plural. | Captain Spurio, with his cicatrice, an emblem 
If St. Wul's fpeaking of himfelf in the firtt | 


of war, here on his /raijfer cheek. 
But a rib, 
Crooked by nature, bent, as now appears, 
More to the part frxi/fer from me drawn. Milton, 
the fpleen is unjuitly introduced to invigorate the 
Jinifter fide, which, being dilated, would rather 


Shak/peare, 
peifon /ingular has fo various meanings, his ufe ol 
the firit perlon plural has a greater latitude. Lecce. 
3. Particular; unexainpled. 
So fingular a fadnefs 
Muft have a caute as [trance as the eff Denham. 


Doubtlets, if you are innocent, vour cafe is cx- infirm and debilitate it. Brows. 
tremely hard, yet it is not fergn/an Female Quixote. In his “si/er hand, inftead of ball, 
‘ i He plac’d a mighty mug of potent ale. Dryden. 
4. Having fomething not common to others. 


| 2. Bad; perverfe ; corrupt; deviating trom 
| honefty ; unfair. 


Is it fo trange a matter to find a goo@ thing fur- 
thercd by ill men of a /inifler intent and purpole, 
whofe forwardnels is nut theretore a bridle to fuch 
as favour the fume caule with a better and fincere 
meaning ? Hooker. 

The duke of Clarence was foon after by /ni/fer 
means made clean away, Npenfer. 

When are there more unworthy men cholen to 
offices, when is there more ftrife and contention 
about eleCtions, or when do partial and /tuifler 
affeQions more utter themfelves, than when an elece 
tion is committed to many ? Whitgift. 

He profeties to have received no /iwi/fer mealure 
from his judge, but moft willingly humbles himfelf 
to the determination of jultice. Shak/peare. 

Thofe may be accounted the left hands of courts ; 
perfons that are full of nimble and nifer tricks and 
fhifts, whereby they pervert the plain courles of 
courts, and bring jultice into oblique lines and laby- 
rinths. Bacon. 

The juft perfon has given the world an affurance, 
by the conftant tenor of his practice, that he makes 
a confcience of his ways, and that he {corns te 


undermine another’s interet by any /finifler or in- 
ferior arts. Sourh. 


3. [/xifre, Fro] Unlucky; inaufpicious. 
The accent is here on the fecond {yllable. 
Tempt it again; that is thy act, or none: 
What all the feveral ills that vifit earth, 
Brought forth by night with a _frzifer birth, 
Plagues, famine, fire, could not reach unto, 
The tword, nor furfeits, let thy fury do. Bex Jonfon. 
SUNISTROUS. adj. [/exifler, Lat.] Ab- 
furd; perverfe; wrong-headed: i 
French, gauche. 
A knave or fool can do noharm, even by the moft 
Snifirvous and abfurd choice. Bentley, 
Si'NISTROUSLY, adv. [from /ixiftrous. | 
1. With a tendency to the left. 
Many in their infancy are //ai//rox/ly difpofed, 
ang divers continue all their lite left-handed, and 
have but weak and impertect ule of the right. 


Brown. 


It is commonly ufed ina fenfe ot difap- 


probation, whether applied to perfons or 
things. 
His zeal 
None feconded, as Angular and rath. Milton. 
It is very commendable to be /ffngular in any 
excellency, and religion is the greatett excellency : 
to be /ingular in any thing that is wile and worthy, 
is not a difparagement, but a praife. Tilloifon, 
çe Alone; that of which there is but one. 
Thefe bults of the emperors and empreffes are all 
very fcarce, and fome of them almott fingular in 
their kind. Addifon, 


SINGULARITY, 7. f.[fingularité, Fr, trom 
fingular, | 
1. Some charaAer or quality by which one 


is diftinguifhed from all, or from mof 
others. 


Pliny addeth this fngularity to that foil, that the 
fecond year the very talling down of the feeds 
yieldeth corn. Raleigh. 

2. Any thing remarkable; a curiofity ; 
uncommon charaéter or torm, 
Your gallery 
Have we pafs'd through, not without much content 
In many jingularities; but we law not 
That which my daughter came to look upon, 
‘The ftatue of her mother. Sbhat/peare, 

I took notice of this little figure for the fingula- 
rity of the anitrument: it is not unlike a violin. 

? ' Addifun. 
3. Particular privilege or prerogative. 

St. Gregory, being himfelf a biihop of Rome, 
and woieng againtt the title of univerfal bilhop, 
faith thus: None of all my predeceflors ever con- 
fented to ufe this ungodly title; no bithop of Rome 
every took upon him this name of /rngularity. 

Hooker, 

Catholicifm, which is here attributed unto the 
church, mutt be undeiftood in oppofition to the legal 
Singularity of the Jewilh nation. Pearfon. 


4. Character or manners different from 
thofe of others. 
The fpirit of Angularity in a few ought to give 
place to publick judgment. Hooker. 
Though, according io the practice of the world, 

it be fingular tor inen thoroughly to live up io the 
principles of their religion, yet /fingulurity in this 
matter is a fingular commendation ot it. Tillotfoa. 
Singularity in fin puts it out of fathion, fince to 
be alone in any practice feems to make the judg- 
ment of thz world againit it; but the concurrence 
of others is a tacit approbation of that in which they 
concur. South, 


To SUNGULARIZE, V, a [fe fingularifer, 
Fr. froin jivzular.] Vo make fingle, 


in 


2. Perverfely ; abfurdly. 

To SINK. v. n. pret. funk, anciently 
fank; part. Junk or jJunken, [pencan, 
Saxon ; enken, German. | 

1. To fall down through anv medium; 
not to {wim ; to go to the bottom, 

As rich with prize, 
As is the oozy bottom of the fea 
With Junken wreck and fumlefs treafuries. Shek/p. 
In with the river /aak, and with it rofe 
Satan, involv’d in rifing mift; then fought 
Where to hie hid. DYilton, 
He {wims, or jinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies. 
Nilton. 
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The pirate Ands with his ill-gotten gains, 
And nothing to another's ufe remains. Dryden, 
Suppoling feveral in a tempe will- rather perich 
than work, would it not be madnefs in the reit to 
chufe to frak together, rather than do more than 
their Mhare ? Addifpon. 
2. To fall gradually. : 
The arrow went out at his heart, and he fuk 
down in his chariot. 2 Kings. 
. To enteror penetrate into any body. 
David took a ftone and flang it, and fmote the 
Philittine, that the ttone Junk into his forehead. 
1 Sanuel, 
4. To lofe height; to fall to a level, 
In vain has nature form'd 
Mountains and oceans to oppofe his palfage ; 
He bounds o'er all, victorious in his march, 
‘The Alps and Pyrencans frk before him. Addison, 
g. To lofe or want prominence. 
What were his marks ?——A lean cheek, a blue 
eye and /unten. Slut/peare. 
Deepdinted wrinkles on her cheeks fhe draws; 
Sunk arc her eyes, and toothlets are her jaws. 
Dryden. 
6. To be overwhelmed or depreffed, 
Our country fzks beneath the yoke; 
It weeps, it bleeds, and each new day a gah 


Is added to her wounds. Sbak peare, 
They arraign’d thall fink 
Beceath thy fentence. Milton. 


But if you this ambitious pray’r dens, 
Then let me fink beneath proud Arcite’s arms; 
And, J once dead, let him polflels her charins. 
| _ Dryden. 
~, To be received ; to be impreffed. 
Let thefe fayines fink down into your cars. Luke. 
Truth vever Jinks into thefe men’s minds, nor 
gives any tincture to them. Locke. 
8. To deciine ;.to decreafe ; to decay. 
Then down the precipice of time it goes, 
And fies in minutes which in ages role, Dryden, 
This rep.blick has been much more powerful 
than it ts at prefent, as it is Rill lukher to fsk than 
ipcreafe in its dominions. Aadifor. 
Let not the fire fink or flacken, but increate. 
, à Mortimer. 
g. To fall into ref or indolence. 
Wouldit thou have me fink away 
In pleafiag dreams, and lofe myfelf in love, 
W hen every moment Cato’s life’s.at tike ? Addi/on. 
ro. To tall into any ftate worfe than the 


former. 
Nor ure’d the labours of my lord in vain, 


A fickug empire longer to fultuin, Dryden. 
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6. To bring low; to diminith in quantity 
When on the banks of an unlook'd-far ftream, 
You funk the river with repeated drauehts, 
Who was the laft in all your hott that chirited > 
Addifon. 
. Th eruh ; to overberr ; to deprefs. 
That Hle@or wae in certainty of death, and de- 
refied with the conference of an ill came: if you 
will not grant the firit of thefe will fnk the fpirit ot 
a hero, you'll ar leaft allow the fecond may. Pope. 
8. To dimintth ; to degrade. 
They catch at all opportunities of ruining our 
trade, and pking the figure which we make. 
Addifen. 
I mean not that we fhould fink our figure out of 
covetoufnets; and deny curfelves the proper conve- 
niences of our ftation, only that we may lay up a 
fupertluous treafure. Rogers. 
g. Vo make to decline. 
Thy cruel ind unnatural luft of power 
Has /uzk thy tather more than all his years, 
And made him wither in a green old age. Rocce. 
‘To labour for a funk corrupted ftate. Lyttleton. 
10. To fupprefs; to conceal ; to intervert. 
If fent with ready money to buy any thing, and 
you happen to be out of pocket, jink the money, and 
take up the goods on account. Swift, 
Sink. wf. [rinc, Saxon. ] 
1. A drain ; a jakes, 
Should by the cormorant belly be reftrain’d, 
Who is the /izé 0° th' body. Shak[peare. 
Bad humours gather to a bile; or, as divers ken- 
nels flow to one fim, fo in fort time their numbers 
increafed. Hayward. 
Gather more filth tRan any fnk in town, Gran. 
Returning home at night, you'll find the fnk 
Strike your offended fenfe with double ftink. Swift. 
2. Any place where corruption is gathered. 
What /ink of monfers, wretches of loft minds, 
Mad afier change, and delperate in their Rates, 
Wearied and gall'd with their neceibues, 
Durft have thought it ? Een Fonfor. 
Our foul, whole country’s heav’n, and God her 
father, 
Into this world, @orruption’s fak, is fent; 
Yet (o much in her travail fhe doth gather, 
That the returns home wifer than the went. Dene. 
Si'nvess. adj, [from fiu.} Exempt trom 
fin. 
Led on, yet finlefs, with defire to know 
What nearer might concern him. 
Acthattaftted truie 
The fun, as from Phyvettean banquet, turn’d 
His courfe intended ; elfe how had zhe world 


Milton. 


SINOJEEERING. 


Sinua!rion, 


SAP 


2, An offender ; a criminal. 


Here's that which is tos weak to be a Arner 
honeft water, which ne'er left man i’ th’ mire. À 
Shak/peares 
Over the guilty then the fury thakes 
The founding whip, and brandi the: her fnakes, 
And the pale firner with her Afters takes. Drydens 
Thither, where fnere may have iet, Leo 
Where flames retin’d in breaits fcraphick glowe 
Popes 
Whether the charmer finner it or faint it, 
lf folly grows romanticky 1 muf paint it. Pope. 


n J. | fn and offering. ] 
An expiation or facrifice of fin. 

The tleth of the hillock fhalt thou burn withour 
the camp: it is » fim yering. Exodus. 


Si'NOPER Or Sinople. n. f. [terra pontica, 


Latin.) A fpecies of earth; ruddle. 
Ainfworth. 


To SUNUATE. w, a. [finuo, Latin.) To 


bend in and out. 
Another was very perfect, fomewhat lefs with the 
margin, and more fnwuted. Woodward. 


ne f [from finuate.] A 
bending in and out. 

The human brain is, in proportion to the body, 
much larger than the brains of brutes, in proportion 


to their bodies, and fuller of anfratus, or fauations. 
Hale. 


Sinvo'sity, n.f. [from /inucus.] The 


quality of being finuous. 


Si’nuous. adj. ( finueux, French; from 


finus, Latin.) Bending in and our. 

Try with what diladvantage the voice will be 
carneg in an horn, whichis a line arched; or in a 
trumpet, which is a line retorted; or in lome pipe 
that were fnu:us. Bacar. 

Thefe, as a line, their long dimenfion drew, 
Streaking the ground with jaauous trace. Miton, 

Inthe diffections ot horfes, in the coucave or 
Jinucus part of the liver, whereat the gall is ufualiy. 
feated in quadrupeds, Í difcover an hollow, lorg, 
membrinous fubitance. broun. 


SINUS. n. j. [Latin.] 
1. A bay of the fea; an opening of the 


land. 

Plato fuppofeth his Atlantis to have funk all into 
the fea: whether that be true or no, | do not think 
it impofible that fome arms of the fea, or j/rxu/es, 
might have had fuch an original. Barret 


Any told or opening. 


To SINK. V.a. Inhabited, though jz//s, more than now 2. 


1. To put under water; to difable from pa Tit fit g, e's a. a. [pipan, Saxon; jipsex, 
Mk a ‘ i nferoal ghoits anwhelliia furies round utch. 
{wimining Qr ‘loating. Environ'd thee; fome howl'd, fome yell'd, fome ] 


A {mall feet of Eungiuh mzde an hoftile tovafion 
or incarfion upon their havens and roads, and fired, 
Junk, and carned away ten thouland ton or their gieat 
thippeng. Bacon. 

2. To delve; to make by delving. 

At Saga in Germany they dig up tron in the 
ficlds by inking duches two feet deep, and tn the 
Space of ten years the ditches are digged aguin tor 
iron fince produced. Bryle. 

Near Geneva are quarries of freeftone, that run 
under the lake: when the water is at loweit, they 
make within the borders of ita little tquare, ieluied 
within four walls; in this fquate they fink a pit, and 


dig for frecitone Audifon. 
3. ‘Lo deprefs ; to degrade. 
A mighty king I am, an earthly god ; 
E raife or fint, imprifon, or fet free ; 
And !ife or death uepends on mv decree. Fricr. 


Trifliug painters or {culptors beitow infinite puins 
upon the mat infignificant parts of a figure, tll 


they fink the grauceur of the whole, Pope. 
4. Toplunce into deitruStion. 
Heav’n bear witnefs, 
And, if 1 have a confcience, let it Ank me, 
Ev'n as the ax talls, it Í be not faithful,  Sduk/p. 


% To maxe to fall 
Thefe are fo far from raifing mountains, that 
they overturn and fling down fome before {tandin2, 
aod undermine others, jrmsing them into the abvfs. 
bi odscard. 


thriek'd, 
Some bent at thee their fiery darts, while thou 
Sath unappal'd in calm and finiift peace Milten. 

No thoughts l:ke.mine his /2/</s ioul profane, 
Obfervant of the righe. Dryden 

Did God, indeed, infit on a Anlefs and unerring 
obfervance of ali this multtplicaty of duties; had 
the Cnriltian dilperifation provided no remedy for 
our lapfes, we might. cry out with Balaam, Alss! 
who thuuid live, it God did this ? Rogers. 

SinLessness, 2. ya [trom frale/s.] Exeinp- 
tion from fin. 

We may the lefs admire at his gracious conde- 
feenfions to thofe, the frl: fne/s of whofe condition 
will keep thein irom turning his vouchfatemeats into 
any thing but occat ns of joy ard gratitude. Boyle. 

SI'NNER. x. f. [from /:7. | 
te One at enmity with God; one not truly 
or religioufly good. 

Let the boldeft faner take this one confideration 
along with him, when he is going to fiz, that whe- 
ther the fin he is about to act ever comes to be par- 
doned or no, yet, as foon as it is acted, it quite turrs 
the balance, puts his falvation upon the venture, and 
makes it ten to one odds againtt him. Syuth, 

Never confider yourfelves as perfons that are to be 
feen, admired, and courted by men; but as poor 
JAnners, that are to fave yourfelves from the vanities 
and follies of a miferable world, by humility, devo- 
tion, and {elf-denial, aw. 


| Aveided pinching coll, and fearching hest? Milten. 
| 


|Sip. a /. [from the verb. ] 


.—— ee 


ia. To drink by fmall draughts; to take, at 


one appofitioa of the cup to the mouth, 
no more than the mouth wili cortain. 

Soft yielding minds to water glide away, 
And yip with nymphs therr elemental tea. 


Pope. 


. Fe drirk in froall quantities. 
Find out the peaceful hermitage; 

‘Uhe hare gown and mofi; cell, 

Where l may fitard rehtly fpell 

Of ev'ry ttar that heav’n doth ihew, 


And every herb that jys the dew. Milton. 


3. To drink out of. 


The winged nation o'er the foreit flier s 
Then thooping on the meads ard leafy bow’ rs, 
They fkim the floods, aud p the purple flow’rs. 
Dryden. 


Jo Sir. vw. ne To drink a fmall quantity. 


She rai+’d it to her mouth with fobcr grace ; 
Then yspping, ctfered to 'he next. Dryden 


A finall 
draught; as much as the mouth will 


hold. 
Her faceo’ fire 
With labour, and the thing fie took to quench it 
She would to each one fi. Sbhakjreare. 
One fp ot this 
Wili bathe the drooping fpirits in delight, 


Beyond the bliis of dieama, Mitton, 


STR 
Si'pHon, 7. f. [c.g : Sipho Tat. Siphon, 
French.] A pipe through which liquors 
are conveyed. 
Beneath th’ incefTant weeping of thef drains 
I fee the rocky Apbons ftretcly'd immentfe, 


The mighty relervoirs of harden’d chalk, 
Of (tiff compacted clay, Thomfon. 


Sr'pper. mfr [trom fp. } One that fips. 


} } 
Seen n. fe | Jop, frp, fippet.) A {mall 
op. 

Sir. xf. [ fire, French ; frignior, Italian; 
senor Spanith ; fenicr, Latin. } 

1. The word of refpe@ in compellation. 

Speak on, jr, 
ledare your worlt objections: if I blufe 
It is tofee a nobleman want manners. 
But, firs, be fudden in the execution ; 
Withal obdurate ; do not lethim plead. Shak/peare, 
Sir king, 
“This msn is bette: than the man he flew. Shat/p. 
Ata banquet the ambaflador defired the wife men 

todeliverevery one of them fome fentence or parable, 
that he might report to his king, which they did: 
only one was filent, which the ambaffador perceiving, 
{aid to him, Sir, let it not difpleafe you; why do 
pot you fay fomewhat that 1} may report? He an- 
fweredy Report to your lord, that there are that can 
hold their peace. Bacon. 


2. The title of a knight or baronet. This 
word was anciently fo much held effen- 
tial, that the Jews in their addreffes ex- 
prefled it in Hebrew charaéters, 

Sir Horace Vere, his brother, was the principal 

in the active part. Bacon. 
The court forfakes him, and fr Balaam hanes. 

Pope. 


Shakfpeare. 


3. It is fometimes ufed for man. 
I have adventur'’d 
To try your taking of a falfe report, which hath 
Honour'd with confirmation your great judgment, 
In the eleCtion of a /ir fo rare. Shak/peare. 


4, A title given to the loin of beef, which 
one of our knigs knighted in a fit of 
good humour. 

He lolt his roaft-beef Romach, not being able to 
touch a/ir-loin which was ferved up. <Addifon. 
And the ftrong table groans 
Beneath the {moaking /r-loin, ftretch'd immenfe 
From fide to fide. Thomon. 
lt would be ridiculous, indeed, if a fpit, which is 
{trong enough to turn a/ir-loin of beef, thould not be 
able to tum a lark. Swift. 
Sire. zef. (fre, French ; fenior, Latin.) 
r. A father. Ufed in poetry. 


He, but a duke, would have bis fon a king, 


And raife‘his ifue like a loving Are. = Shakypeare. 
A virgin is his mother, but his Are 
The pow’r of the moft High. Milten. 


And now I leave the truc and jutt fupports 
Of legal princes and of honeft courts, 
Whole fires, great part’ners in my father’s cares, 
Saluted their young king at Hebron crown'd. Prior. 
Whether his hoary frre he fpies, 
While thoufand grateful thoughts arife, 
Or meets his fpoufe’s fonder eye. 


2. It is ufed in common fpeech of beatts : 
as, the horfe had a good fire, but a bad 
dam. 

3. It is ufed in compofition : as, grand/ire, 
greatgrand/fre. 

Jo Sire. v. a. To beget ; to produce. 


Cowards father cowards, and bafe things fire the 
bafe. Skuakypeare, 
Sines. xe f. [Latin.] A goddefs who 
enticed men by finging, and devoured 
them ; any mifchievous alluring woman, 
Oh train me not, fwect mermaid, with thy note, 

To drown me in thy fifter’s flood of tears : 

Sing, firen, to thyfelf, and I will dote; 

Spread o'er the filver waves thy golden hair, 

And as a bed J'll take thce, and there lie. Shak/p 


SIRI'ASIS. a. fo [opieos] An inflamma- 


Pope. 


SIS 


tion of the brain and its membrane, 
through an exceffive heat of the-fon. 
id Di&. 
SIRIUS. n»n. f [Latin.)) The dogftar. 
SrRO'CCo, a. J. (Italan ; prus ventus 
Latin,] The foutheaft or Syrian wind. 
t Forth ruth the levant and the ponent winds, 
Eurus and Zephyr, with their lateral noife, 
' Sirecco and Libecchio. M:lion. 
SURRAH. Wy fe af fira toT i MEENA 
compellation of reproach and infult. 
Go, frrrab, to my cell ; 
Take with you your companions: as you look 
To have my.pardon, trim it handfomely.  Sæalfp. 
Sirrah, There’s no room for faith, troth, or 
honefty in this bofom of thine. Shak}peare. 
It runs in the blood of your whole race, Sirah, 
to hate our family. L' Ejfrange. 
Guefs bow the goddefs greets her fon, 


Come hither, /irrah; no, begone. Pricr. 


SrRop. 2 a f. [Arabick.] The juice 
Si'rup. § of vegetables boiled with 
fugar. 


Shall 1, whofe ears her mournful words did feize, 
Her words in rup laid of fweeteft breath, 
Relent. 

Not poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowfy Arups of the world, 
Shall-ever med’cine thee to that {weet fleep, 
Which thou owed'ft yefterday. Shak/peare, 
And firft, behold this cordial julap here, 
That flames and dances in his cryttal bounds, 
With fpirits of balm, and fragrant /yrops mixt. 
Milton. 

Thofe expreffed juices contain the true effential 
falt of the plant; for if they be boiled into the con- 
filtence o! a frrup, and fet in a cool place, the effen- 
tial falt of the plant will fhoot upon the fides of the 
veflels. Arbuthnot, 

Si/RUPED. adj, [from /rrup.] Sweet, like 
firup; bedewed with fweets. 

Yet when there haps a honey fall, 
We'll lick the /yrupt leaves : 

And tell the bees that theirs is gall. 


Sidney. 


Drayton. 


Si'Rupy. adj. [from /rup.] Refembling | 


firupe 
Apples are of a frrpy tenacious nature. Mortimer, 
Sise. 2. f. [contracted from affze. ] 
You faid, if I return’d next fice in Lent, 


I fhould be in remitter of your grace. Donne. 


Sr'sxine a. fe (chloris, Latin.] A bird; 
a greenfinch, . 
Si'srep. x. fe [ypeoycen, Saxon ; zufer, 
Dutch. } 
1. A woman born of the fame parents ; 
correlative to brother. 
Her /ifter began to fcold. Shak fpe.rre, 


I have faid to corruption, thou art my father: to 
the worm, thou art my mother and my //fer. Job. 


2. Woman of the fame faith; a chriftian ; 
one of the fame nature ; human heing. 

If a brother or /ifler be naked, and deftitute of 
food, and you fay unto them, Depart in peace, be 
you warmed and filled; notwithftanding, you give 
them not thofe things which are needful to the 


body ; what doth it profit ? James. 
3. A female of the fame kind. 
He chid the Afers, 
And bade them fpeak to him. Shakfpeare. 


4. One of the fame kind ; one of the fame 
condition. 
The women, who would rajher wreft the laws 
Than let a /ifer-plaintiff lofe the caufe, 
As judges on the bench more gracious are, 
And more attent to brothers of the bar, 
Cried, one and all, the fuppliant fhould have right; 
And to the grandame hag adjudg'd the knight. 
Dryden. 
There grew two olives, cjofeft of the grove, 
With roots intwin’d, and branches interwove; 
Alike their leaves, but not alike they fmil’d 
Wath /ler-fruits : one tertile, one was wild. Pope. 


SIT)’ 


Si'stTeER iz Law. n. fe Ahoufband or wife's 
iiiter. 


Thy fer in law is gone back unto her penple 3 
return thou after thy Afer in law. 


uth, 
Sr’sTERHOOD, x. f. [from Afer, } 
te The office or duty of a fitter. 
She abhorr’d 
Her proper blood, and left to do the part 
Ot fifferbood, to do that of a wife. Danie, 


2, A fet of filters. 


3. A number of women of the fame order. 
I (peak, 
Wifhinga more (trict reftraint 
Upon the jiferhood, the votariits of Saint Clare. 
Shak/peare, 
A woman who flourifhes in her innocence, amidit 
that Spite and rancour which prevails among her 
erxafperated /:/ferhocd, appears more amiable. Addif. 
Si'STERLY. adj. [trom jifler.] Like a 
filter ; becoming a fitter. 
After much debatement, 
My //ferly remorfe contutes mine honour, 

And } did yield to him. Shak/peave. 
Jo Sit. v. n. preterit J fat. [ fitan, Go- 
thick ; pitcan, Saxon ; fetten, Dutch. ] 

1. To reit upon the buttocks. 
Their wives do/t betide them, carding wool. 
May's Virgil. 
Aloft, in awful fate, 
The godlike hero far 
On his imperial throne, 
2. To perch. 
All new fathions be.pleafant to me, 
I will have them whether I thrive or thee ; 
Now | am a frifker, all men on me look, 
What fhould I do but fr cock on the hoop ? 
What do I care if all theworld me fail, 
I will have a garment reach to my tail. Bourde 
3. To be in a itate of reft, or idlenefs. 
Shall your brethren go to war, and fhall ye /r 
here ? Numbers. 
Why fit we here each other viewing idly. Mir. 
4- Tobe in any local pofition. 
] fhould be fill 
Plucking the grafs, to know were Ars the wind : 
Peering in maps for ports. Shak/peart. 
Thofe 
Appointed to fit there had left their charge. Miltone 
The thips are ready, and the wind fts fair. 
J A. Philips, 
5. To reft as a weight or burden. 
Your-brother’s death fs at your heart. Sbak/p. 
When God lets loofe upon us a ficknefs, if we 
fear to die, then the calamity Ars heavy on us. 
Taylor. 
To tofs and fling, and to be reftlefs, only galls our 
fores, and makes the burden that is upon us ff? more 


Dryden. 


unealy. Tillotfune 
Fear, the laft of ills, remain’d behind, 
And horrour heavy /.2/ on every mind. Dryden. 


Our whole endeavours are intent to get rid of the 
prefent evil, as the firtt neceffary condition to our 
happinefs. Nothing, as we paffionately think, caa 
equal the uneafinefs that /1/s foheavy upon us. Locke. 

6. Vo fettle ; to abide, 

That this oew comer, hame, 

There fit not and reproach us. Milton, 

When Thetis blufh’d in purple not her own, 

And from her face the breathing winds were blown; 

A fudden fitence fate upon the fea, 

And {weeping oars with {truggling urg’d their way. 
Dryden. 

He to the void advanc'd his pace ; 
Pale horrour fat on each Arcadian face. 

4. To brood; to incubate. 

As the partridge firterh on eggs, and hatcheth 
them not, fo he that getteth riches not by right, 
(hall leave them in the midit of his days. Jeremiah. 

The egg laid, and fevered from the body of the hen, 
hath no more nourifhment from the hen ; but only a 
quickening heat when the /irreth. Bacon. 

She miftakes a piece of chalk for an egg, and /ié 
upon it inthe fame manner. > ifon. 

8. To be adjuited ; to be with refpect to 
fitnefs or unfitnefs, decorum or inde- 


Corum. 


Dryden. 


SIT 


This new and gorgeous garment, majefg, 
Sits not fo eafy on mce as you think.  Sbakfpeare. 
Pleav'n knows 
Py what by-paths and indirect crook'd ways 
1 met this crown; and! myfelf know. well, 
How troublefome it fate upon my head; 
[o thec it thall defcend with better quiet, 
Sbak/peare. 
Your preferring that to all other confiderations, 
does, in the eyes of all men, fs well upon you. 
Locke. 
o. To be placed in order to be painted. 
One is under no more obilgation to extol every 
thing he finds in the author he tranflates, than a 
painter is to make every face that firs to him hand- 
fome. , Garth, 
so. To be in any fituation or condition. 
As a farmer cannot hufbaad his ground fo well, if 
he /it at a great rent; fo the merchant cannot drive 
his trade fo well, if heft at great ufury. Bacon. 
Suppofe all the church-lands were thrown up to 
the laity ; would the tenants /t eafier in their rents 
than now ? Swift. 
11. To be convened, as an affembly of a 
publick or authorirative kind; to hold a 
feflion: as, the parliament fits; the lof? 
general council fat at Trent. 
12. Tobe placed at the table. 
Whether is greater, he that /rrefh at meat, or he 
that ferveth ? Luke. 
23. To exercife authority. 
The judgment fhall 7, and take away his 
dominion. Daniel. 
Affes are ye that ff? in judgment. Judges. 
Down to the golden Cherfonefe, or where 
The Perfianin Ecbatan fate. Milton. 
One council frs upon life and death, the other is 
for taxes, and a third for the diltributions of juftice. 
Addifon. 
' Affert, ye fair ones, who in judgment ft, 
“Your ancient empire over love and wit. Rowe. 
14. To be in any folemn aflembly as a 


member. 
Three hundred and twenty men fat in council 
daily. t Maccabees. 


15. To SiT down. 
than emphatical. 
Go and fit down to meat. Luke. 
When we fit desun to our meal, we need not ful- 

pect the intrution of armed uninvited guelts. 
Decay of Piety. 

16. To SiT down. To begin a fiege. 
i Nor would the enemy have fute down before it, 

till they had done their bufinefs in all other places. 
Clarendon, 
17. To SiT down, To reft; to ceafe as 
fatisfed, 

Here we cannot fit dow, but ftill proceedin our 
fearch, and look higher for a fupport. Rogers. 


18. To Srv down. To fettle; to fix 

abode. 
From befides Tanais, the Goths, Huns, and 
Cetes fut down. Spenfer. 


19. To SiT out. To be without engage- 


ment or employment. 
They are glad, rather than fft ciet, to play very 
{mall came, and to make ule ot arguments, fuch as 
willnot prove abaie inexpediency. Bp. Sanderfon. 
20. fo Sit up. To rife trom lying to 

fitting. 
He that was dead, ja? xp, and began to fpeak. 


L u i Co 


21. To SiT wp, 'To watch; not to go to 


bed. 
Be courtly, 
And entertain, and teait, fit up, and revel; 
Call all the great, the fair, and {pirited dames 
Of Rome about thce, and begin a talhion j 
Of treedom. _ Ben Jonjon. 
Some jit up late at winter-fires, and fit 
Their tharp-edg'd tools. May. 
Maf children horen that time by firing up with 
the company at might. Lic ke. 


VoL, ll, 


~» 


Down is little more 


S lige, 
To Sit. wa. 
1. To keep the fest upon. 
Hardly the mufe can fr the head-Arong horfe, 
Nor wou!d fhe, if fhe could, check his impetuous 
force. Prior. 
2. {When the reciprocal pronoun follows 
ft, ìt feems to be an active verb.]} To 
place on a fear. 
The happich youth viewing his pmgrefs through 
What perils pait, what crofles to enfue, 
Would hut the book, and ftr bim down and die, 
Shak/peare, 
He came to vifit us, and, calling for a chair, far 
bim down, and we fat down with him. acon. 
Thus fene’d, 
But not at reft or eafe of mind, 
They faz them dow: to weep. 
3. To be fettied to do bufinefs. 


rather neuter. 
The court was /2t before fir Roger came, but the 


juflices made room ior the old knight at the he7d of 
them. Addifor. 


Site. 2: f- (fitus, Lat ] 
1, Situation ; local pofition. 
The city felf he Rrongly fortifies, 
Three fides hy fite it well defenced has. Fairfax. 
Manifold ftreams of goodly navigable rivers, as 
fo many chains, enviroued the fame fite and temple. 
Bacon. 
If we confider the heart in its conftituent parts, 
we fhall find nothing fingular, but what is in any 
mufcle. "Lis only the sre and potture of their 
feveral parts that give it the form and functions of a 
heart. Bentley. 
Betore my view appear’d a ftructure fair ; 
Its fite uncertain, if on earthor air. Pope 
2. It is taken by Thom/on for pofture or 
fituation of a thing, with refpect to itlelf ; 
but improperly. 
And leaves the femblance of a lover fix'd 
In melancholy /ve, with head declin’d, 
And love-dejected eyes. Spring. 


Si‘rrastT. m f. [fit and faf.] <A hard 
knob growing under the faddle. F. Di2. 

SITH. adv. [prSe, Sax.] Since; fecing 
that. Obfolete. 

What ceremony of odours ufed about the bodies 
of the dead! after which cuftom, notwithftanding, 
Jub it was their cuftom, our Lord was contented 
that his own molt precious blood fhould be intombed. 

Heoker. 

I thank you for this profit, and from hence 

I'll love no friend, /t4 love breeds fuch offence. 
Shakfpeare, 
SITHE. 2. fe [prde, Sax. This word is 
very varioully written by authors: I 
have chofen the orthography which 1s at 
once moft fimple and moit agreeable to 
etymology.] ‘She inftrument of mow- 
ing; a crooked blade joined at right 


angles to a long pole. 
Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives, 

Live regifter’d upon our brazen tombs ; 

And then grace us in the difgrace of death: 

When, fpite of cormorant devouring time, 

‘Th’ endeavour of this prefent breath may buy 

That honour, which fhall ’bate his /-y/de’s keen 

edee, 

And make us heirs of all eternity. Shikfpeare. 
Time is commonlydrawn upon tombs, in gardens, 

and other places, an old man, bald, winged, with a 

Jithe and an hour-glafs, Peackham. 
There rude impetuous rage does torm snd iret; 

And there, as matter of this murd'ring brood, 

Swinging a huge fcir he, tands impartial death, 

With endlefs bufinefs almoit out ot breath. 

Crafoar. 

While the milk-maid fingeth blithe, 

And the mower whets his /cisée. Milto. 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more ; 


Afilton. 
This is 


But ufelefs lances into /yrhes fhall bend, . 4 
And the broad falchion in a ploughihare end, Pepe! Sy x. 


G rav’d o'er their feats the form of time was found, - 
His /cyrbe revers’d, and both his pinions bound. | 
Pope. | 


f 


Sal x 


But, Siella, fay what evil tongue 
Repurts you arc no longer young ? 

That time fity with his /eyrde to mow 
Where erf fat Cupid with his bow? 
SıTHE. x. / ‘lime. Obfolete, 

The foolith man thereat woxe wond’rovs blith, 
And humbly thanked him a thoufand frh. 

Spenfer, 

Si'THENGCE. adv. [now centradled rto 

fuce. See Since.) Since; in latter 
tines. 

This over-rurning and wafting of the realm was 
the beginning of all the other evils which /vAence 
have afhidted that land. Spori. 

SVM NESS. adv. Since. Spenjer, 
Sitter. 2. f. (from /v. | 
1, One that firs, 

The Turks are great fitters, ard feldom walk ; 

whereby they fweat lefs, and need bathing more. 


Bacone 

2. A bird that broods. 
The oldeft hens are reckoned the beft frrers; 
and the youngeit the beft layers. Mortimer, 


Si'trinc. wf. [from /r. ] 
t. The poflure of fitting on a feat. 
2. The act of reting on a feat. 

Thou knoweft my down-/rring aod mine up- 

rifing. a i P ams. 
3. A time at which one exhibits himielf to 
a painter. 

Few good pictures have been finifhed at one ft- 
tizg; neither can a good play be produced at 2 
heat. . Dryden. 

4. A meeting of an affembly. 
T'il write you down; 
The which thall point you forth at every Arring, 
What you mutt fay. Shak/oeare. 

I with it may be st that //ting concluded, unlefs 

the neceflity of the time prefs it. Bacon. 
ç. A courfe of ftudy unintermitied. 

For the underftanding of any one of St. Paul’s 

epittles, | read it all through at one fitting. Locke. 
6. A ume for which one fits, as at play, or 


work, ora vifit. 
What more than madnefs reigns, 
When one thort fiting mary hundreds drains! 
And not enough is letchim to fupply 
Board-wages, or a footman’s livery, Dryden. 
7. Incubation. 

Whilft the hen is covering her eggs, the male bird 
takes his ftand upon a neighbouring bough, and 
amufes her with his fougs during the whole time of 
her fitting. Addifcn. 


Si’TUATE. part. adi. [from fitus, Lat. ] 
te Placed with refpeét to any thing elfe. 


He was refolved to chufe a war, rather than te 
have Bretagne carried by France, being fo greatand 
opulent a duchy, and /erwate fo opportuncly to annoy 
England. Bacon. 

Within a trading town they long abide, 

Full fairly /twate on a haven’s fide. Dryden, 

The eye isa part fo artificially compofed, and 
commodioufly /ituate, as nothing can be contrived 


Swift, 


better for ufe, ornament, or fecurity. Ray. 
2. Placed ; confiiting, 
Farth hath this variety from heav’n, 
Of pleafure /itwzze in hill and dale. Miltox. 


SiTUA TION. n, f. [from fruate; fiuta 
tion, ¥rench.] 
1. Local refpe&t ; pofition. 


Prince Cefarini has a palace in a pleafant fuaa 


tion and fet off with many beautiiul walks. 
Addifone 


2. Condition ; fate. 

Though this is a /itrrasion of the preateft eafe and 
tranquillity in human life, yet this is by no means 
fit to be the fubject of all men’s petitions to Ged. 

Rogers. 
Temporary ftate ; circumftances, Uted 
of perfons in a dramatick {cene. 
wm fi (fx, Fr.j ‘Twice three ; one 
more than five. 


4 H 


a 


Je 
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No incident in the piece or play but muf earry on 
the main delign; all things elfe are like fix fingers 
to the hand, when nature can do her work with tive. 

Dryden. 

That of fx hath many refpeds in it, not only 
for the days of the creation, but its natural confi- 
deration, as being a perfect number. Brown. 

Six and jiven, ne Jf. Tobe at fix and 
Jeven, isto be ina ftate of diforder and 
confufion, A ludicrous expreffion that 
has been Jong in ufe. 

All is uneven, 
And every thing is left at fx and feven. Sbak/peare. 
In 1588 there tat in the fee of Rome a terce 
thundering friar, that would fet all at fx und feven, 
or at fix and five, if you allude to his name, Bacan. 

What blinder bargara ere was driv’n, 

Or wager laid at fix and feven. Fludibras. 

John once turned his mother out of doors, to his 
great forrow ; for his affuus went on at fixes and 
fevens. Arbuthnot. 
= The znddels would no longer wait; 

Bur, rifing from her chair of itate, 
Leftall below ar fx ard frven, 
Harne{s’d her doves, and flew toheav’n,  Su-/r. 

Si'xPENCE. m./. [ fix and pence.] Acoin; 
half a hilling. 

Where have you left the money that I gave you ? 
Os !—fxpence that I had. Shakfpeare. 

The witet man might bluth, 


1f D— lov’d Axperce more than he, Pepe. 
Sixsco’rRe. adj. [fix and fesre.] 91x 


limes twenty. 
Six/coré and five miles it containeth in circuit. 
Sandys. 
The crown of Spain hath enlarged the bounds 
thereof within this laft fix/core years, much more 
than the Ottomans. Bacon. 
SixtTee’n. adj. [pixcyne, Sax.] Six and 
ten. 
lt returned the voice thirteen times; and I have 
heard of others thatit would return /ixteez times. 
Bacon, 
If men lived but twenty years, we fnould be fatis- 
fied if they died about fixteen or eighteens Taylor. 
SIXTEENTH, adj, [ pixcéoda, Sax.] “The 
fixth after the tenth; the ordinal of 
fixteen. 
The firt lot came forth to Jehoiarib, the /x- 
teenth to lmmer- tı Chronicies. 
Sixtn. adj. [yixca, Sax.] The first atter 
the fitch ; the ordinal of fix. 

You are more clement than vile men, 

Who cf their broken debtars take 
A jixté, letting them thrive again. Shak/peare. 

There fecceeded to the kingdom of England 

James the fxr, then king of Scotland. Bacs. 
SIXTH. ». f. [from the adjective. } A fixth 
part. 

Only the other half would have been a tolerable 
eat for rational creatures, and five fextbs of the 
whole globe would have been rendered ulelefs. 

Cheyne. 
Si'XTHLY. adu. [from fix.] In the fixth 
piace. 

Sixthly, living creatures have more diverfity of 
organs than piant:. Bacon. 

SuUXTIETH. adj. [yixceoxs Ga, Sax.| The 
tenth fix times repeated; the ordinal of 
fixty. 

Let the appearing circle of the fire be three feet 
diameter, and the ume of onc entire circulation oi 
it the fixricto part of a minute, ina whole day there 
will be but 86,420 fuch parts. Digby. 


Si'xTY. adi, [pixciz, Sax.} Six times | Sr'zy. aaj. [from fixe.] Vifcous; gluti- 


ten. 


When the boats were come within jixty yards of 
the pillar, they found the:afeives ail bound, and 
could go no ta: ther. 

Ot which 7 times g, er the year 63, is conceived 
to carry with at the Molt confiverable fatality. 

bror. 


SIZE. n. f. [perhaps rather cije, trom suci/a, SKa'DDONS, x. J. The embryos of bees. 


Lat, or troin afi/e, Fr. ] 
2 


Bacon. | SkADDLE. a f. [pcoeadmipye, Sax. feath 


SKA SRELE 


1, Bolk; quantity of fuperficies; compa- | Sxar/nsmMate. ». /. [I fuppofe from Aair, 
rative magnitude. or feean, a knife, and mate.) A mef- 


1l ever verified my friends, mate. It is remarkable that mzs, Dutch, 
With all the Aze that verity isa knife. 


Would without lapfing fuffer. _ Shakfpeare. Scurvy Khave, bam penton a T 
It any decayed iTipepe gi manae ie teem tao I am none ot his aix/mates. 


make her a/rze lefs than bigger. Raleigh. a E TAR ` 
The diltance judg’d for thot of every /7xe, | DK ATE taAa peAa, pas 
1. A flat fea fih. 


The linttocks touch, the pond'rous ball expires. l! at’: i 
2. A fort of hoe armed with iron, for flid- 


Dryden. 
Objets near our view are thought greater than ing on e ico 
They fweep 


thofe of a larger fize, that are more remote. Locke. 
On founding ares a thoufand diferent ways, 


The martial goddefs, 
In circling poife fwitt as the winds. Thomfor, 


Like thee, Telemachus, in voice and fize, 
With fpeed divine, from ttreet to fireet the fies. e k i 
peed divine, from Itree ree i SKEAN. n. va [Irith Ane Pries pagene, 
Sax.] A fhort fword; a knife. 


Pope. 
2. [afife, old Fr.) A fettled quantity. In 
] Any difpofed to do mifchief may under his man- 
tle privivy carry his head piece, /kean, or piltol, to be 


the following paffage it feems to fignity 
the allowance of the table ; whence they | 
b always ready. Spenfer. 
fay a fizer at Cambridge. The Irih did not fail in courage or fiercenefs, but 
being only armed with darts and fkeines, it was 


? Tis not in thee 
To cut off my train, to feant my fizess, rather an execution than a fight upon them. Baccr. 
Skec.n./. A wild plum. 


And, in conclufion, to appofe the bolt 
Ske'GGER. wf. 


Againit my coming in. ; 
3. Figurative bulk ; condition. 
Little falmons, called Aeggers, are bred of fuch 
fick falmon that might not go to the fea; and 


This agrees too in the contempt of men of a leis 
fze and quality. L’ Efrange. } : 
i They is ‘aad coniiderkthenl iictence af A though they abound, yet never thrive to any bienefs. 
borate difcourles, delivered to princes or parliaments, n Walton, 
and a plain fermon, for the middling or lower /rze of SKEIN. z. f. [efcaigne, Fra A knot of 
thread or {ilk wound and doubled. 
Why art thou then exafperate, thou idle immas 


people. 4 Swift. 

4. [ Æa, Italian.] Any vifcous or glatin- 
terial /Rein of Ney’d filk, thou taffel of a prodizal’s 
purie? Sbak/peare. 


ous fubftance. 
Our fi'e thould be like a ein of filk, to be found 


To Size. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To adjuft OF alranec according to fize. by the r:ght thread, not ravelled or perplexed. Then 
all is a knot, a heap. Ben Fonfun. 


“Phe foxes weigh the geefe they carry, 
Befides, fo lazy a brain as mine 1:, grows foon 


And, ere they venture on a ftream, 
Know how to fixe themfelves and them. Haaléras. weary when it has fo entangled a feix as this to 
unwind. 


T wo troops fo match’d were never to be found, 
SKE'LETO Ne nef [oxsarzos. 


Such bedies built for ftrength, of equal age, 
1, (In anatomy.] “The bones of the body 


In ttature fez’, 
2. [from afif.| To fettle; to fix. . 
fe] 3 preferved together as much as can be in 
their natural firuation. Quincy. 


There was a ftatute for difperfing the ttandard of 
the exchequer throughout England ; thereby to /rze 
When rattling bones together fly, 
Froia the four corners of the fky, 


weights and meafures. Bacon. 
3. To cover with glutinous matter; to be- 
When finews o'er the /&c/etons aie fpread, 
Vinole cloth’d with fieth, and lile iatpires the dead, 


{mear with fiz2. 
Dryden, 


S;/zen. adj. [from fize] Having a par- 
Though the patient mav from other caufes be ex- 


ticular magnitude. 
ceedingly emaciaied, and appear as aghattly /Relercn, 


What my love is, proof hath made you know, 
And as my love is /rz'd, my fear is fo. Soatipeare. covered only with a dry (kin, yet nothing but the 
ruin and deitruction of the lungs denominates a 


‘That will be a greathorfe to a Welfhman, which 
confumption. Blackmore. 


is but a imall one toa Fleming; having, from the 
different breed of their countries, tasen feveral fized 1 thought to meet, as late as heav’n might grant, 
A feleton, ierocious, tail, and gaunt, 


ideas, to which they compare their great and their 
little. Jacke. W hole loole teeth in their naked fockets shook, 
S1/ZEABLE. adj. [from fize.| Reafonablv And grinnd terrific, a Sardonian look, Harie. 
|2., The compages of the principal parts. 


bulky ; of juft proportion to others. gee 
The great ttructure itfelf, and its great integrals, 


He thould be purged, fweated, vomited, and l 
ftarved, till he come to a fizcabie bulk, Arbutbasr. the heavenly and elementary bodies, 2re framed mm 
luch a pofition and fituation, the great /keleton of 


S1'ZER cr Servitor. n.f. A certain rank of the world. Hale, 
{tudents in the univerfities. The fchemes of any of the arts or (ciences may be 
They make 2 fcramble for deere : analyzed in a fort of /re.cion, and reprefented upon 
Matters of all forts and ofall ages, tables, with the various dependencies of e era 
Keepers, fub-//ers, lackeys, pages. Bifbop Cerbet:. parts. ails. 
Si mee n. Je See SCISSARS. a SKE'LLUM. w. f.. [/eela, German.] A 
| A buttrice and pincers, a hammer and a naile, villain; a f{coundrel. Skinner. 
An apron and fizers for head and for taile. Tuffer. | SKEP. x. f- [ycephen, lower Saxon, to 
S1'ZI NESS. z. /. [trom fizye] Glutinoui- raw. ] 


E ie Boe seb ae, coo he 1. A fort of bafket, narrow at the bottom, 
In rheumatifms, the fizini/s pafles ofi thick con- | ang wide at the top, to fetch corn in. 


tents in the urine, or glutinous fweais. Flazer, : s i À 
Cold is capable of producing a fsxime/s and viico- A pitchforke, a doongtorke, feeve, hep, and a 
bin. f Tuffer. 


fubaonhe bloes. ae ee 2. In scotland, the repofitories where the 
bees lay their honey is ftill called ep. 
Ske'prick. #./. [emez iico; Jceptique, Fr. | 

One who doubts, or pretends to doubt, 
of every thing. 

Bring the caufe unto the bar; whofe authority 
none mult difclaim, and leat of all thole feepiicks in 
religion. Decay ef Piety. 


Shakfpeare. 


Dig Dye 
Dryden. 


\ 


nous. 
The blood is fzy, the alkalefcent falts in the 


ferum producing coriaceous concretions, Arburbror. 


is harm; theace fcathle, Jeadaie.| Hurt; 
damage. Di. 


Survey 


Bailey. Nature’s extended face, then foepticks (ay, 


Skak{peares , 


a i a 


SKI 
In this wide field of wonders ean you find 
No art? Blackmore, 

With too much knowledge for the /eeptich's fide, 
With too much weaknels tor the (tuick’s pride, 
Man haags between. ope. 

The dogmatiit is fure of every thing, and the /cep- 
tick believes nothing. Mutts. 

SKEPTICAL. ad, (from feesrick,] Doubt- 
ful; pretending to univerfal doubt.. 

May the Father of mercies confirm the /ceptical/ 
and wavering minds, and fo prevent us, that Rand 
falt, in all our doings, and further us with his con- 
tinual help. _ Bentley 

Sxe'pTicism. x. f. [ fcepticijme, French ; 
from Jkeptick. | Univerfat doubt ; pretence 
or profeflion of univerfal doubr. 

I laid by my natural diffidence and /eeptici/m for 
awhile, to take up thatdogmatick way. Dryden, 

SKETCH. x. /. [ /chedula, Lat.] An out- 
line ; a rough draught; a firft draught ; 
a firft plan. 

l (hall not attempt a chara@ter of his prefent 

majeity, having already piven an imperfect Aerch of 


ite Addifon. 
As the lighten etch, if juflly trae’d, 

Js by ill colouring but the more difgrac’d, 

So by talfe learning 1s good fenfe detac'd. Pope. 


Jo SKETCH. tex. [from the noun. ] 
1. Vo draw, by tracing the outline. 

Ifa picture is daubcd with many glaring colours, 
the vulgar cye admires if; whereas he judges very 
contemptuoully of fome admirable defign etched! 
out only with a black pencil, though by the hand of 
Raphael. Watts. 

2. Toplan, by giving the firft or principal 
notion. 

The reader I'll leave in the midh of filence, to 
contemplate thofe ideas which I have only ferched, 
and whichevery man mult finih for himlelf. 

Dryden. 
Ske'wer. x. f. [ /kere, Danifh.] A wooden 
or iron pin, ufed to keep meat in form. 

Sweetbreads and collops were with Rewers prick'd 


About the fides, Dryden. 
l once may overlook 
A fkewer fent to table by a cook. King. 


From his rug the ewer he takes, 

And on the ftick ten equal notches makes, Swift. 

Send up meat well tuck with fewers, to make 

it look round; and an iron frewer, when rightly 

employed, will make it look handlomer. Swift, 

To Sxe'wer. v. a. [trom the noun.] ‘lo 
falen with fkewers, 

Sxirr. 2. /. [efquife, Fr. fcapha, Latin. ] 
A {mall light boat. 

„If in two /Aiffs of cork a loaditone and fleel be 
placed within the orb of their activities, the one doth 
not move, the other ftanding itill; but both feer 
into each other, Broun. 

Ina poor /Aiff he pafs'd the bloody main, 
Choak’d with the flaughter’d bodies of his train. 
Dryden, 
On Garrway cliffs 
A favage race, by thipwreck ted, 
Lie waiting tor the tounder’d ifs, 
And Strip the bodies of the dead. Sur fl 
SKILFUL, adj. [ fill and full.) Knowing; 
qualified with ikill; poflefling any art; 
dexterous; able. ft 1s, in the following 
examples, ufed with of, af, and ix, betore 
the fubjećt of fkill. OF feems poetical, 
at ludicrous, ¿x popular and proper. 
His father was a man of Lyre, /Ai//u/ to work in 
gold and filver. 2 Chronicles. 
‘They thall call the hufbindmen to mourning, snd 
fuch as are frilful of lamentation, to wailing. 
Amcs 
Will Vafer is ilful at finding out the ridiculous 
fide of a thing, aud placing itin a new light. Zasler. 
Say, Stella, leel you no content, 
Reflecting on a lite well fpent ; 

Your Jilful hand employ’d to fave 

Deipairing wretches from the grave : 
And then fupporting with your {tore 
Vhore whom you dragg’d from death before, Stoifi. 


SK I 


Inftruftors Mould not only be 4iful in thofe 
feiences which they teach; but have fkill in the 
method of teaching, and patience in the practice. 

Watts. 
SKI'LEULLY. adv, [from ilful.] With 
fkill; with art; with uncommon ability ; 


dexteroully. 

As foon as he came near me, in fit diftance, with 
much fury, but with fury /Ad/fu/ly guided, he ran 
upon me. Siducy. 

Ulyties builds a fhip with his own hands, as 
frlfully as a shipwright. Broome. 

SKI'LEULNESS. x. /. [from feilful.] Art; 
ability ; dexteroufnefs. 

He fed them according to the integrity of his 
heart, and guided them by the A//fulac/s of his 
hands. ; Palms, 

Sxiuu. af. (Rill, Mandick.] 

1. Knowledge of any practice or art; 
readinefs in any practice ; knowledge ; 
dexterity; artfulnefs. 

Skildin the weapon is nothing without fack. 

©  Shakfpeare. 
You have 
As little Zi// to fear, as 1 have purpofe 
To put you to't. 
Ort nothing profits morse 
Than felf-efeem, grounded on juit and right, 
Well manag'd; of that Ril? the more thou know'tt, 


She more the will acknowledge thee her head. 
Milton. 


Shakfpearee 


l will from wond’rous principles ordain 
A race unlike the nr, aad try my Ai again. 
Dryden. 
Phocion the Athenian general, then ambalfador 
from the itate, by his grcat wifdom and /ail/ at 
negotiations, diverted Alexander from the conquett 
ot Athens, and rettored the Athenians to his favour. 
Í Swift. 
2. Any particular art, 
Learned in one i”, and in another kind of 
learning untkilful. Hooker. 
To Skit. aa. { feilia, Mlandick. ] 
1, To be knowing in; to be dexterous at: 


with of. 
They that Aill not of fo heavenly matter, 
All that they know not, envy or admire.  Spenfcr. 
The overleers were all that could JAX of initru- 
ments at mufick. 2 Chranicles. 
Oye man of wifdom, experience, learning, and 
direction, may judge better in thole things that he 
can Jkill of, than ten thoufand others that be igno- 
rant ‘ ` MW bingift. 
2. [frilia, Mandick, fignifies to diftin- 
guifh. | To differ; to make difference ; 
to intereft ; to matter, Not in ufe. 
Whether the commandments of God in fc ripture 
be general or fpecial, it Ai//eth not. Hooker. 
What Ailis it, sf a bag of Rones or gold 
About thy neck do drown thee; ruife thy head, 
‘Take {tars for money; {tars not to be told 
By any art: yet to be purchas’d. 
None is fo watteful as the fcraping dame ; 
She lofeth three for one; her foul, reft, tame. 
Herbert. 
He intending not to make a fummer bufinefs of it, 
but a refolute war, without term prefixed, until he 
had recovered France, it killed not much when 
he began the war, efpecially having Calais at his 
back where he might winter. Bacon. 
Sxi'LLeD. adj. [from fkill.] Knowing; 
dexterous; acquainted with; with of 
poetically, with j» popularly. 
Of thele nor /kill'd nor ttudious. Milton 
Mofes i all the Egyptian arts was Ai//'d, 
When heav'nly power that chofen vetlel nii’d. 
Denham. 
He muft be very little Ailled in the world, who 
thinks that a voluble tongue thall accompany only a 
a good underttanding. Locke. 


SKI'LLESS. adj. [ from fill. ] Wanting 
kill; artlefs. Notin vufe. 
Nor have I feen 
More that } may call men than you: 


How features are abroad 1'm Jilles of, Shak/peare. 


SKI 
Jeatoufly what might befal your travel, 

Being Ailie/s in thefe parts; which toa ranger, 

Unguided and untricnded, otten prove 

Rough and unhofpitable. Shakfpeare, 

‘Thy wit, that ornament to hape and luve, 

Mithapen in the conduct of them both, 

Like powder ina fAi/éfs foldicr's flatk 

Is fet on fire. Shakfpeare. 
SKILLET. ». fi [efcucllette, Fr.) A tmall 

kettle or boiler. 

When light wing’d tays 

Of feather’d Cupid for! with wanton dullnefs 

My Speculative and offic'd tittruments, 

Let houfe-wives make a ilicet of my helm, 

And all indign and bafe adverfiics 

Make head againft my eltimation. Shak/peare, 

Break all rhe wax, andın a kettle or Ai//er fet it 

over a foft tire, Mortimer. 
Skir. ve f. [a word ufed by Claveland, 

of which I know net either the etymos 


logy or meaning. | 
Smeitymnus! ha! what art ? 
Syriack ? or Arabick ? or Welth? What Ac/t ? 
Ape all the bricklayers that Babel built. Cleared, 
Jo SKIM. v. a. [properly to fcum, trom 
frum $ efcume, French. | 
t. To clear off from the upper part, by paf- 
fing a veffel a little below the furface. 
My coz Tom, or hiscoz Mary, 
Who hold the plough or fis the dairy, 
My fav’rite books and pictures fell, 
2. To take by fkimming. 
She boils in kettles muft of wine, and Jims 
With leaves the dregs that overflow the brims. Dry, 
His principal (tudies were after the works of Titan, 
whofe cream he had /Aémmed, Dryden, 
‘The furface of the fea is covered with its bubbles, 
while it rifes, which they Aim off into their hoats, 
and afterwards feparate in pots. Addifon, 
Wiilome I've feen her Žim the clouted cream, 
And prefs trom [pongy curds the milky Itream, Gay. 
3. To brufh the farface flightly ; to pals 


very near the furface. 
Nor feeks in air her humble flight to raife, 
Content to Aim the furface ot the leas. Dryden. 
The fwallow Rims the tiver’s wat’ry face. Dryd. 
A winged ealtern blat jult imming o'er 
The ocean’s brow, and finkingon the ihore. Prior, 
To cover fupertficially, Improper. 
Perhaps originally eur. 
Dang'rous flats in fecret ambuth lay, 
Wheie the talie tides /kim o'er the cover’d 
land, 
And feamen with ditlembled depths betray. Dryd, 
To Skim. v.a sa To pafs lightly ; to glide 
along. 
‘Thin airy (hapes o’er the furrows rife, 
A dreadtul teene! and Risu betore his eyes. Addif. 
When Ajax thrives fome rock’s vaft weight to 
throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move flow; 
Not fo when f{witt Canilla fcours the plain, 
Flies o'er th’ unbending corn, and /A/ms along the 
main. Pope. 
Such as have active fpirits, who are ever Rimuging 
over the furface of things with a volatile Spirit, will 
tix nothing in their memory, Watts. 
They Aim over a fcience in a very fuperficial fur- 
vey, and never lead theirdifciples into the depths of 
ite Watts, 


Prior. 


oe 


Ski/MBLESKAMBLE. adj. [a cant word 
formed by reduplication from /camble. } 
Wandering; wild, 

A couching lion and a ramping cat, 
And fuch a deal of flimbicfkamble Ruf, 
As puts me trom my faith, Shak/peare. 

SKIMMER. x, f [from fkin.] A Shallow 
velel with which the fcum is taken off. 

Wath your wheat in three or four waters, ttirring 


it round; and with a immer, each ume, take off 
the light. Mortimer, 


SRIMMI'LK. me /. [ fein and milk.) Milk 
from which the cream has been taken, 
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Then cheefe was brought; fays Slouch, this e’en 
Mall roll; 


This is kimmilky and therefore it fhall go. 


SKIN hi [ Find, Danifh. | 

y. The natural covering of the fleth. It 
confits of the czticle, outward fkin, or 
{carfskin, which is thin and infenfible ; 
and the cutis, or inner fkin, extremely 
fenfible. 

The body is confumed to nothing, the Aix feeling 
rouzh and dry like leather. Harvey. 

The prielt on Ains of offerings takes his cafe, 
And nightly vifions in his lumber lecs.  Drycden. 

2. Hide; pelt; that which is taken from 
animals to make parchment or leather. 
On whofe top he frow’d 
A wild goat's thagey Aix; and then beitow’d 
His own couch on it. Chapman. 
3. The body; the perfon: in ludicrous 
fpeech. 

We mect with many of thefe dangerous civilities, 
wherein ’tis hard tor a man to fave both his Aiz and 
his credit. L’ LEfirange. 

4. A hufk. 
To Sxin. v.a. [from the noun. | 
j. To flay; to ftrip or diveft of the fkin. 

The beavers nin tothe door to make their efcape, 
are thereentangled in the nets, feized by the Indians, 
and immediately Rinned. Diiis. 

2. To cover with the fkin. 

It will but fkin and film the ulcerous place, 
Whilft rank corruption, mining all within, 

Inteéts unteen. Shak/peare, 

Authority, though it err like others, 

Has yet a kind of medicine in itfelt, 
That Ais the vice o` th’ top. Sbak/peare. 

The wound was /Ainzed; but the Rrength of his 
thigh was not reftored. Dryden. 


It only patches up and Jins it over, but teaches 
not the bottom ot the fcre. Locke. 


The lat itage of healing, or Ainzing over, iscalled 

cicatrization. Sharp 
. ‘To cover fuperñcially. 
What l took for folid earth was only heaps of rub- 
bith, /inned over with a covering of vegetables. 
Adtifon. 
SKI'NFLINT. 2. f. [ fein and flint.) A nig- 
gardly perfon. 
SKINK. a f. (ycenc, Saxon.] 
3. Drink ; any thing potable. 
2, Pottage. 

Scotch /Aiak, which is a pottage of rong nourifh- 
ment, is made with the knees and finews of beef, 
but long boiled: jelly alfo of knuckles of veal. 

Baccn. 
To SKINK. v x. [ycencan, Saxon. ] To 
ferve drink. Both noun and verb are 
wholly obfolete. 
SKI'NKER. a fe [from Rink] One that 
ferves drink, 

I give thee this pennyworth of fugar, clapt even 
now into my hand by an under Rinker; one that 
never fpake other Englith in his life, than eight 
fillings and fix-pence, and you are welcome, fir. 

Sbhak/peare. 


King. 


Hang up all the poor hop-drinkers, 
Cries old Syn, the king of fRinkers, ` Ben Jonfon. 
His mother took the cup the clown had till’d : 
The reconciler bow! went round the board, 
Wich, emptied, the rude izter itll rettor'd. 


Dryden. 


SKINNED. adi. [from fzin.] Having fkin. 
When the ulcer becomes foul, and difcharges a 

natty ichor, the edges in procefs of time tuck in, 
and, growing finned and haid, give it the name of 
callous. Sharp. 

Skinner. x. f. [from in.) A dealer in 
ikins, or pelts. 

SKI'NNINESS. z. f.. [from /kizny.] The 
quality of being ikinny. 

Skinny. adj. from skin. | Confifting only 
ef fkin; wanting feih, 


SKI 

Her choppy finger laying 
Upon her Aiany lips. Shakfpeare. 
Left the afper.ty of thefe cartilages of the wind- 
pipe fhould hurt the gullet, which is tender, and of 
z fkinry fubitance, thefe annulary grittles are not 
made rounds but where the gullet touches the wind- 
pipe, there, to fill up the circle, is only a foft mem- 


biane, which may eafily give way. Ray. 
His tingers incet 
In Ainny films, and hape his oary feet. Addifor. 


To SKIP. ay xe [ /qutttire, Italian; e/guirer, 
Fr. I know not whether it may not 
come, as a diminutive, from /cape. | 

t. To fetch quick bounds; to pafs by 
quick leaps; to bound lightly amd joy- 
fully. 

Was not Ifrael aderifion unto thee ? Was he found 
among thieves ? For fince thou [pakett of him, thou 
faipped? tor joy. Jeremiah. 

The queen, bound with love’s powerful’tt charm, 
Sat with Pigwiggen arm in arm : 

Her merry maids, that thought no harm, 


About the room were /A/pping. Drayton, 
At (pur or {witch no more he fip’, 
Or mended pace, then Spaniard whipt, Hw2ibrai. 


The earth-born race 
O'er ev'ry hill and verdant pafture ftrav, 
Skip o'er the lawns, and by the rivers play. Blackm. 
John “/Aipped from room to room, van up fairs 
and down ftairs, peeping intoevety cranny. Arbush. 
Thus each hand promotes the pleafing pain, 
And quick fenfations Aip from vein to vein, Pope. 
‘The lamò thy riot dooms to bleed to-day į 
Had he thy realon would he Aip and play? Pape. 
2. JoSkir over. To pafs without notice. 
Pope Pius 13. was wont to fay, that the former 
popes did wifely to tet the lawyers a-work to debate, 
whether the donation of Conttantine the Great to 
Sylveiter of St. Peter's patrimony were good or valid 
in law or no; the better to ip over the matter in 
faét, whether there was ever any luch thing at all or 
no. Bacon. 
A gentleman made it a rule, in reading, 20 fip 
uver all fentences where he {pied a note of admira- 


tion at the end. Saye. 
To SKIP. v. a. [e/quirer, French. ] 
te To mifs ; to pafs. 
Let not thy {word Jip one: 
Pity not honour’d age for his white beard ; 
Hle is an ufurer. Shakfpeare. 


They who have a mind to fee the ifue, may /Aip 
thefe two chapters, and proceed to the following. 
Burnet, 
2. In the following example fip is active 
or neuter, as over is thought an adverb 
or prepofition. 

Although to engage very far in fuch a metaphyficat 
fpeculation were unfit, when I only endeavour to 
explicate fluidity, yet we dare not quite /Aip it over, 
leit we be accufed of overfeeing it. 7 syle. 

Skip. z. /. [from the verb.] A light leap 
or bound. 

He looked very curioutly upon himfelf, fometimes 
fetching a little kip, as it he had laid his ttrength 
had not yet forlaken-him. Sidney. 

You will make fo large a Aip as to catt yourfelf 
from the land into the water. More. 

SKIPJACK, wf. [kip and jack.] An up- 
ftart. 

The want of hame or brains does not prefently 
entitle every little /Aipyack to the board’s end in the 
cabinet. L' Efrange. 

SKIPKENNEL. x. /. [hip and kennel] A 
lackey ; a footboy, 

SKIPPER. xe f [fchipper, Dutch] A 
ihipmafter or fhipboy. 

Are you not afraid of being drowned too? No, not 
I, fays the Ripper. L' Efrange. 

No doubt you will return very much improved. 

Yes, refined like a Dutch fig per from a whale 
hihing. Congreve. 

Sxi/ppet. a. f [probably from Aif.) A 
{mall boat. Not ufed. 

Upon the bank they fitting did efpy 
A dainty damfel, dretling of her hair, 

By whom a little ippes floating did appears F. Qu. 


Sree | 
SKIRMISH, 2 /. [from ys and carm, Welfh, 
the fhout of war: whence, )/earm, and 
yfgarimes, Old Britith words. Macs a 
naw ‘fearmes a avnan, fays an ancient 
writer. Eycarmouche, French. 
1. A flight fight; lefs thana fet battle. 

One battle, yes, a Airm: more there was 
With adverfe fortune fought by Cartifmand ; 
Her fubjccts mof revolt. 

2. A contelt; a contention, 

There isa kind of merry war betwixt fignior 
Benedick and her: they never meet but there’s a 
JRirmifh of wit. Shak [peare. 

| Thefe Rirmifpes expire not with the fiiit propug- 
i ners of the opinions: they perhaps began as tingle 
duellers; but then they foon have their partifans and 
abettors, who not only enhance, but entail the feud 
to pofterity. Decay of Piety, 
To SKIRMISH. v. m, [escarmoucher, Fr. 
from the noun.) To tight loofely ; to 
fight in parties before or after ghe fhock 
of the main battle. 

Ready to charge, and to retire at will; 

Though broken, fcatter’d, fled, they AirmifA Rill. 
Fairfax. 

A gentleman volunteer, U/ruifhing with the 

enemy before Worcetter, was run through his arm ta 

the middle of the biceps with afword, and fhot with 

a mufket-bullet in the fame thoulder, = #i/enan. 
Vil palsby the little Airmi/bizgs on either fide. 

Aiterburye 

SkiRMISHER. 2 /. [from flirmi>.] Fle 

who fkirmifhes. Ainfwworth, 

| To SKIRRE. v. a. [This word feems to be 

| derived from pcm, Saxon, pure, clean ; 

| unlefs it fhall be rather deduced from 

cxiprze.| Fo fcour; to ramble over in 

order to clear, 

Send out more horfes, Airre the country round ; 
Hang thofe that talk of tear. Shakfpeare, 

Jo SRIRRE. v. za To fcour; to fcud; to 
run in hafe. 

We'll make them irre away as fwift as Rones 
Enforced trom the old Affyrian flings. Shak/peare. 

SKI'RRET. x. /. (Jarum, Lat.) A plant, 

Skirrets are a fort of roots propagated by leed. 

Mortimer, 
Skirt. wf. | /Riarte, Swedihh.] . 
1. The loofe edge of a garment; that pare 
which hangs loofe below the waift. 

It’s but anightgown in refpect of yours; cloth of 
gold and cuts, fide fleeves and /irts, round under- 
borne witha bluith tinfel. Sbakfpeari. 

As Samuel turned about to go away, he laid hold 
upon the /Airt of his mantle and it rent. Samed. 

2. The edge of any part of the drefs. 

A narrow lace, or a finall ire of ruffled linen, 
which runs along the upper part of the {tays before, 
and croffes the breaft, being a part of the tucker, is 
called the modelty-piece. Addifun, 

3. Edge; margin; border; extreme part. 

He thould feat himfelfat Athie, upon the 2ir7 of 

that unquiet country. Spenfer, 
Ye mitts, that rife 

From hill or fteaming lake, dufky or grey, 

“Pill the fun paint your fleecy Air! swith gold, 

In honour to the world’s great Author rife, dren. 

Though I fled him angry, yet recall’d 
To lite prolong’d, and proimis’d race, I now 
Gladly behold, though but his utmott Airs 
O! glory, and tar off his tteps adore. Milton, 

The northern Aies that join to Syria have entered 
into the conqucits or commerce at the four g:eat 
empires ; but that which feems to have fecured the 
other is, the ftony and fandy defarts, through which 
no army can pals. Tempie. 

Upon the Airrs 
Of Arragon our fquander’d troops he rallies. Dryde 
Jo Skirt. v a. [from the noun.] To 
border; to run along the edge. 
Temple Airterh this hundred on the watte fide. 
Curcwe 


Philips. 


Of ali thefe bounds, 
With fhadowy torefts and with champaigns rich’d, 


SKR 
With plenteous tivers and wide /A/rted meads, 
We meke.theededy, Shat/peare. 
The middle pair 
Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold. 
Milton. 
A fpacious circuit on the hill there fosd, 
Level and wide, and AA/rted round with wood. 
Addifon. 
Derk cypreffes the firting fides adorn’d, 
And gloomy cugh-trees, which for ever mourn’d. 
Harte 
SKUTTISEH. adj. (flye, Danih; /chew, 
Dutch. ] > 
le Shy; cafily frighted. 
A reitit Airsi/2 jade had gotten a trick of rifing, 
farting, and flying out at her own shadow. 
: L'Efirange. 
2. Wanton; volatile ; haftv; precipitate. 
Now expectation, tickling Aisi/d fpirits, 
Sets all on hazard. Shakfpeare. 
He (till refolv'd. to mend the matter, 
T?’ adhere and cleave the obftinater ; 
And, Rill the Airri/ber ard loofer 
Her freaks, appzar’d to fit the clofer. 
3. Changeable; tickle. 
Some men f{leep in /£itti/2 fortune’s hall, 
While others play the ideots in her cyes.Shakipsare. 
Such as l am, all true lovers are; ‘ 
Unitaid and ittih in all notions elfe, 
Save in the con{tant image of the creature 
That is belov’d. Shak/peare, 
SKITTISHLY. adv, [from Rito.) Wan- 
tonly; uncertainly; fickly. 
SkiTTisHNness, x. /. [from Jkirtifh.] 
Wantonnefs ; ficklenefs. 
SKONCE. z. /. [See Scoxnce.] 
Reynard ranfacketh every corner of his 4 


SAIS OY: 


ducts of the miliary glands, and to Areen the nerves 
from external injuries. Cheyne. 

Sxuc. adj. [Of this word there is found 
no fatisfactory derivarion.] Oblique; 
fidelone. It is moit ufed in the adverb 
afkue. i 


the axis is a moft unfortunate thing; and that il 
the poles had been ercét to the plane of the eclip- 
tick, all mankind would have enjoyed a very para- 
dife. Bentley. 
To SKULK. V. ne To hide; to lurk in fear 


or inalice. 
Difcover'd, and defeated of your prey, 
You fAuih'd behind the fence, and fncak’d away. 
Dryden 
While publick good aloftin pomp they wield, 
And private interelt /Au/ts behind the thicld. 
Young. 

SKULL. 2. f. [fRicla, Mandick 5 fkatti, 
Iflandick, a head. ] 

1. The bone that enclofes the head ; it is 
made up of feveral pieces, which, being 
joined ‘together, form a confiderable 
cavity, which contains the brain as ina 
box, and it is proportionate to the big- 
nefs of the brain, Quincy. 

Some lay in dead men’s ulls ; and in thote holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 
As ’twere in fcorn of eyes, reflecting gems. Shath/- 
With redoubled itrokes he plies his head ; 
But drives the batter’d Aull within the brains. 
Dryden. 

2. [yceole, Saxon, a company.] A fhoal. 
See SCULL. 

Repair to the river, where you have feen them 
fwim in ulls or foals. Walton. 

SKU ELCA Pa niad A, headpiece, 

SKU'LLCAP.  f. [cofida, Lat.| A plant. 

SKY.» /- (ay, Danith.] 

1. The region which furraunds this earth 
beyond the atmofphere, lt is taken tor 


the whole region without the earth. 
The mountains their broad backs upheave 
Into the clouds, their tops afcend the Ay. Mi/t:n. 
The maids of Argos, who with frantick cries, 
And imitated lowings, fill’d the ies. Rofcommon. 
Raife all thy winds, with night involve the ies. 
Dryden. 


` Hudibras. 


feonce, and beltirreth the utmutt of his nimble 
ttumps to quit his coat from their jaws. Carew. 


SgrEEN. x. f. [eferan, efcrein, French, 
which AdZinjbew derives from fecerni- 
culum, Latin, Nimis violenter, ut jolet, 
fays Skinner; which may be true as to 
one of the fenfes: but if the firt fenfe 
of fereen be a kind of coarfe feve or 
riddle, it may perhaps come, if not from | 
cribrum, from fome of the defcendants | 
of cerno.] 

te A riddle or coarfe fieve. | 

A fkutt!e or freen to rid foil fro’ the corn. 
Tuffer, | 
2. Any thing by which the fun or weather 


is kept off. 


2. The heavens. 
The thunderer’s bolt, you know, 
Sky planted, batters all rebelling coats. Shzk/peare. 


To cheapen fans, or buy a freen. Prior What is this knowledge but the Ay ftol’n nre, 
So long condemn’d to fires and reens, For which the thief (till chain’d in ice doth fit? 
d A $ ike 

You dread the waving of thele greens, Ancn. tes? 


Wide is the fronting gate, and, rais’d on high, 
With adamantine columns threats the Ay. Dryden. 
3. The weather ; the climate. 
Thou wert better in thy grave, than to anfwer 
with thy uncovered body this extremity of the Aves. 
Shak/peare. 
We envy not the warmer clime, that lies 
In ten degrees of more indulgent Aies ; 
Nor at the coarfenefs uf our heav’n repine, 
Though o'er our heads the frozen Pletads fhine. 
Addijon. 


Sxy'ey. adj.[from fly, Not very elegantly 
formed.] Ethereal. 
A byeath thou art, 
Servile to all the Ayey influences, 
That do this habitation, where thou keep’ ft, 
Hourly athfét. Shakfpeare. 


SKY'COLOUR, wm fJ. [Zy and colour.) An 
azure colour ; the colour of the iky. 

A folution as clear as water, with only a light 

touch of y-coleur, but nothing near fo high as the 

ccruleous tincture of filver. Boyle. 


Sk y‘COLOURED. adj. [fey and colour, | Blue; 
azure; like the fky. 
This your Ovid himiclt has hinted, when he 
tells us that the blue waterenymphs are dretied in 
fy coloured gariaents. alddijon. 


3. Shelter; eoncealment. 
Fenc'd from day by night's eternal Areen ; 
Unknown to heav’n, and to mylelf unleen. Dryden. 


To SKREEN. v a. [from the noun. | 

1. To riddle; to fft. A term yet ufed 
among mafons when they fift fand for 
mortar. 

2. To fhade from fun or light, or weather. 


3. To Keep cff light or weather. 
The curtains clofely drawc, the light to Areen : 
Thus cover’d with an artificial night, 
Sleep did his office. Dryden. 
The waters mounted up inio the air: their inter- 
pofiiion betwixt the earth and the fun Areen and 
fence otf the heat, otherwile infupportable. 
Woodward. 
4. To fhelter; to protect. 
Ajax interpos'd 
His fevenfold thield, and /Aveenx'd Laertes fon, 
When the infulting Trojans urg’d him fore. Philips. 
He that travels with them isto Areen them, and 
get them out when they have run themfelves into the 
briars. Locke. 
His majetly encouraged his fubjets to make 
mouths at their betters, and afterwards /kreened 
them trom punithment. " Speftator. 
Tac tales, of which the fcaifetkin is com poled, 


Severi have imagined that this Axe pofture of | 


Sy lig A 


are defiened ta fence the orifices of the fecretory |SXY'DIED. adj. [ky and die. | Coloured 


like the fky. 
_ There figs, Aydyed, a purple hue difclofe. Pope. 
SKY'ED. adj. {trom f&y.] Enveloped by the 
fkies. "This is unauthorized and in- 
clegant, 
The pale deluge Asats 
Over the Ay'd mountam to the thadowy vale. 
Themfore 
SKy'ISH. adj. [from /ey.] Coloured by the 
ether; approaching the fky. 

Of this tlat a mountain you have made, 

T’ o’crtop old Pelion, or the Sryife head 

Of blue Olympus. Shak/peare, 
SKY'LARK. v. /. [/ey and Zark.) A lark that 

mounts and {ings. 

He next proceeded to the /ty/zrk, mounting up 
by a proper {cale of notes, and afterwards falling to 
the ground with a very eafy defcent. Speatsr. 

SKY'LIGHT, u. f. [fey and light.) A win- 
dow placed in a room, not laterally, but 
in the cieling. 

A monftrous towl dropped through the fy-/izér, 
near his wife’s apartment.  Arbuthnor and Pope. 

SKYROCKET. mf (fey and rocker. JA kind 
of firework, which flies high, and burns 
as it flies. 

I conlidered a comet, or, in the language of the 
vulgar, a blazing itar, as a fAyrocket difcharged by 
an hand that is almighty. Ad lifor. 

SLAB. my- Ainfeworthe 

1. A puddle. 

2. A plane of ftone: as, a marble /ab. 

SLAB. adj. [a word, I fuppofe, of the faime 
original with Jabbar, or flaver.} Thick; 
vifcous ; glutinous. 

Nofe of Turk, and Tartar’s lips; 

Finger of birth-{trangled babe, 
Ditch-deliver’d by a drab; 
Make the gruel thick and Aab, Shak teare. 
To SLA'BBER., v. n. [flabben, flabberen, 
Dutch. ] 
1. To let the fpittle fall from the mouth ; 
to drivel. 
2. To fhed or pour any thing. 
To SLA'BBER. ve a. [flaver is the word 
ufed. | 
1. To fmear with fpittle. 
He flabbered me all over, from cheek to check, 
with his great tongue. Arbuthnst. 
Fo fhed ; to fpill. 
The milk-pan andcream-pot fo fadber’d and tot, 
That butter is wanting, and cheele is half lolt. 


Tuller. 
SLA'BBERER. 7. /e [from fabber.] He who 
flabbers ; an idiot. 
Sua’aby. adj, (the fame with fad. ] 
re Vhick; vifcous. Not ufed. 

in the cure ot an ulcer, with a monft intemperics, 
flabby and greafy medicaments are to be torborn, 
and drying to be uled. VW ifemarte 

2. Wet; foody: in low language. 

When waggiih boys the tuned belom ply, 

To nd the fatéy pavements, pals not by, Gay. 
SLACK. ad. [plaec, Saxon; /aken, 

MMlandick ; yack, Welfh ; /axus, Latin. } 
te Not tenfe; not hard drawn; loofe. 

The vein in the arm is that which Airtæus com- 
monly opens; and he gives a particular caution, in 
this cale, to make a flack compreiliun, for fear of 

"exciting a convulfion. “Arbuthnot. 
2, Relaxed; weak; nor holding fait. 
All his joints relux'd : 
From his faick hand the garland wreath'd for Eve 
Down dropp’d, and all the taged rofes thed. ATilrone 
3e Remifs; not diligent; not eager; not 
fervent. 

Thus much help ard furtherance is more yielded, 
in that, if fo be our zeal and devotion to Godward 
be flack, the alacrity and lcrvour of others ferveth 
as a prelen? Spur. Heoker, 


Ze 


SLAA 


Seeing his foldiers zck and timorous, he re- 
proved them of cowar.ice and treafon. Knolles. 
© Nor were it juit, would he refume that fhape, 
That flack devotion fhould his thunder ’{cape. 

i Waller. 

Rebellion now began, for lack 
Of zeal and plunder, to grow flack. 

4. Not viclent; not rapid. 

Their pace was formal, grave, and /Zack: 

His nimble wit outran the heavy pack. Dryden. 
ire Not intenfe. 

A hardful of flack dried hops {poil many pounds, 
by taking away their pleafant {mell. Mortimer. 

To SLACK. 
To SL'ACKEN. Í 
1. To be remifs; to neglect. 

When thou thalt vow a vow unto the Lord, flack 

not to pay ıt. Deuteronomy. 
2, To lofe the power of cohefion. 

Thefire, in lime burnt, lies hid, fo that it ap- 
pears to be cold; but water excites it again, whereby 
it flucks and crumbles into fine powder. Ai xon. 

3, To abate. 

; Whence thefe raging fires 

Will fucken, if his breath ttir not their Names. 

Nilton. 

4. To languifh ; to fail; to flag. Ainfw. 

Jo SLACK, ay i 

To SLA CHEN hfe ate 

1, To loofen; to make lefs tight. 

Ah! generous youth, that with torbear ; 

Slack all thy fails, and fear to come. Dryden. 

Had Ajax been employ’d, our /lucken'd fails 
Had {till at Aulis waited happy gales. Dryden. 

2, To relax ; to remit. 

This makes the pulfes beat, and lungs refpire ; 
This holds the finews like a bridle’s reins; 

And makes the body to advance, retire, 

"To turn, or top, as fhe them Zacks or ftrains. 
Davtes. 

Taught power's due ufe to people and to kings, 
‘Taught nor to flick nor ttrain its tender tkrings. 

T. Pope. 
3. To cafe; to mitigate. Philips feems to 
have ufed it by mittake for /lake. 

Men, having been brought up at home under a 
(rit rule of duty, always refrained by tharp penal- 
ties from lewd behaviour, fo foon as they come thi- 
ther, where they fee laws more flackly tended, and 
the hard rettraint which they were ufed unto now 

Sflacked, they grow more loofe. Spenfer. 
It there be cure or charm 
To refpite, or deceive, or /lack the pain 
Of this ill manfion. 
On our account has Jove, 
Indulgent, to all moons fome fucculent plant 
Allow’d, that poor helplefs man might Jack 
His prefent thir, and matter tind for toil, Philips. 
4. To remit for want of eagernefs. 
My guards 
Are you, great powers, and th’ unbated ftrength 
Of a firm conicience; which thall arm each Itep 
Ta'en for the tate, and teach me flack no pace. 
Ben ‘Fonfor. 
With fuch delay well pleas’d, they /ack their 
courte. Milton. 
5. To caule to be remitted; to make to 
abate. 

You may fooner by imagination quicken or flack 
a motion, than raife or ceafe it; as it 1s ealier to 
make a dog go flower than make him (tand Mill. 


Bacon. 
This dodtrine mutt fuper(ede and chen all in- 


Rudibras. 


v. n.‘ from the adjedtive. | 


Milton. 


dury and endeavour, which is the lowelt degree of 


that which hath been promifed tə be accepted by 
Chrift; and leave nothing to us to deliberate or at- 
tcmpt, but only toobey our fate. Hammad, 
Extol sot riches then, the toil of fools, 
The wife man’s cumbrance, if not fnare ; more apt 
To facken virtue, and abate her edge, 
"Than prompt her to do aught may merit praife. 
Milton. 
Balls of this metal /uck'd Atlanta’s pace, 
And oa the am’rous youth beltow’d the race. 
Waller, 
Oce conduces to the puct’s aim, which he is 


| 1. Loofely ; not tightly; not clofely. 


SLEA 


driving on in every line: the other Juckems his pace, 
and diverts him from his way. 
6. To relieve; to unbend. 

Here have I teen the king, when great affairs 
Gave leave to flacken and unbend his cares, 
Attended to the chafe by all the flow'r 
Of youth, whofe hopes a nobler prey devour. 

A Derbam. 
. To withhold; to ufe lefs liberally. 

He that fo generally is good, muft of neceffity 
hold his virtue to you, whofe worthinefs would tir 
it up where it wanted, rather than Auek it where 
there is fuch abundance, Shak/peare. 

8. Tocrumble; to deprive of the power of 
cohefion. 

Some unflacked lime cover with afhes, and let it 
ftand till rain comes to /lucs the lime; then fpread 
them together. Mortimer. 

g. To neglect, 

Why might not you, my lord, receive attendance 
From thole that the calls fervants, or from mine? 
If then they chanc’d to flack ye, 

We could controul them. Shak{peare.« 

This good chance, that thus much favoureth, 
He /fizcks not. Daniel, 

Slack not the good prefage, while heav’n infpires 
Our minds to dare, and gives the ready fires. 

Dryden. 
to. To reprefs; to make lefs quick or 
forcible. 

I fhould be griev’d, young prince, to think my 

prefence 
Unbent your thoughts, and /acken’'d 'em to arms, 
Addif n. 


SLACK. x. f. [from the verb.] Small coal ; 
coal broken in fmall parts: as /lacked 
lime turns to powder. 

Sta'cKLy. adv. [from flack. | 


Dryden, 


2. Negligently ; remifsly. 
That a king’s children thould be fo convey'd, 
So flack’y guarded, and the fearch fo flow 
That could not trace them. Shak{peare, 
SLa'CKNESS. z. f. [from flack. | 
1. Loofenefs ; not tightnefs. 
2. Negligence; inattention; remiffnefs, 

It concerneth the duty of the church by law to 
provide, that the loofenefs and //ackac/s ot men 
may not caufe the commandments of God to he un- 
executed. Hooker. 

Thefe thy offices, 
So rarely kind, are as interpreers 
Or my dehind-hand /lackac/s. Shakfpeare. 
From man’s effeminate flackn-/s it begins, 

Who fhould better hold his place 

Ry wifdom, and fuperior gilts receiv'd. 
3. Want of tendency ; tardinefs, 

When they have no dilpofition to {hoot out above 
their lips, there is a fZechnef/sto heal, and a cure is 
very difficulty effected. } Sharp. 
. Weaknefs; not force ; not intenfencts. 

Through the /Zzckne/s of motion, or long banith- 
ment from the air, 1t might gather fome aptnefs to 
putrefy. Brerewood. 


SLAG. x. f, The drofs or recrement af 
metal. 

Not only the calzes but the glafles of metal may 
be of differing colours from the natural colour of the 
metal, as | haveoblerved about the glafs or g of 
Copper. Boyle. 

Suate. mf Aweaver’sreed, = Ain/w. 
Stain. The participle paflive of fay. 
The flain of the Lord thall be manye J/atah. 
The king grew vain, 
Fought atl his battles o'er again ; 
And thrice he routed all his toes, and thrice he New 
the Main. Dryden, 
To Stake. vw. a. [from flack, Skinyer ; 
from flak, IMandick, to queach, Lye. ] 
r, To quench; to exunguith. 
He did always flrive 
Himfelf with falves to health for to reitore, 
Aud fake the heavenly fire that raged cvermore. 
Spenfer. 


Milton. 
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Tf I dige'd up thy forefathers graves, 
And hung their rotten coffins up in chaina, 
lt could not /Acke mine ire, nor eale my heart. 
Shak/peare, 
She with her cold hand /ekes 
His fpirits, the {parks of life, and chills his heart. 
Crafbaw. 
From [ulus’ head 
A lambent flame arole, which gently fpread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed : 
Amaz'd, with running water we prepare 
To quench the facred fire, and fake his hair. 
Dryden. 
The fragrant fruit from bending branches thake, 
And with the chryttal ttream their thirit at pleafure 
fake. Birackmove. 
Coarfe are his meals, the fortune of the chace ; 
Amidit the running (team he /Zaces his thirtt. 
Addifon. 
2. It is ufed of lime: fo that it is uncer- 


tain whether the original notion of To 
flack or flake lime, be to powder or 
uench tt. 
That which he faw happened to be freh lime, 
and gathered before any rain had fallen to fike ic. 


A 3 1S Wosudwara,. 
To SLAKE. V. ne [ This is apparently trom 
flack.) r 


1. To grow lefs tenfe; to be relaxed. 
If the the body’s nature did partake, 
Her (trength would with the body's ttrength decay; 
But when the body's (trongett {inews Aate, 
Thea is the foul muit active, quick, and gay. 
Davies. 
2. To go out; to be extinguithed. 
She perceiving that his fame did /Z2ke, 
And lov'd her only for his trophy’s fake. Brotun. 


To SLAM. v. a. [lema, Ilanaick ; fchlagen, 
Dutch.] To flaughter; to crufhh, A 
word not ufed but in low converfation, 

Ta SLA'NDER. v. a. [efelaundrie, ¥r. 
feandalum, Lat.) To cenfure falfely; to 


belie. 


Slander Valentine 
With falfehood, cowardice, and poor defcent. 
Shakfpeare. 
He hath flandered thy fervant unto the king. 
2 Samuel, 
Give me leave to {peak as earneftly in truly com- 
mending it, as you have done in untruly and un- 
kindly defacing and andering it. Witgifte 
Thou dott with lies the throne invade, 
By practice harden’d ın the andering tiade ; 
Obtending heav’n for whate’er alls betall, 
And fpatt’ring under {pecious names thy gall. 
Dryden. 
Of all her dears the never _/Zeuder'd one, 
But cares not if a thoufand are undone, 
SLA'NDER, x. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. Falfe invective. 
When fand-1s do fot live in tongues; 
When cut-purles come not to throngs. Shak bear, 
Since that, we hear he is in arms, Í 
We think not fo; 
Yet charge the conful with our harms, 
That let him go: 
So in our ceniure of the {tate 
We {till do wander, 
And make the careful magiltrate » 
The mark ot Jander. Ben ‘fonfon. 
We are not to be dejected by the anders and 
calumnies of bad men, becaule our integrity thall 
then be cleared by him whocannot err injudzment. 
Nelfon. 


Pope. 


2, Difgrace; reproach, 
Thou fander of thy heavy mother’s womb ! 
Thou loathed {fue of thy father's loins. Shuk/peare, 
ae Difreputation; il name, 
You hall not find me, daughter, 
After the finder of mott itepmothers, 
lil-eyed unto you. Shatfpeare. 
SLA'NDERER. x. j [from flander.] One 
who belies another ; one who lays falfe 
imputations on another. 
In your fervants futter any offence againit yourfelf 
| rathes than againit God: cndure not that they fhould 


Svea 


he raillers or fanderers, telletales, or fowers of dif- 
fenfion. Taylor, 
Thou fhalt anfwer for this, thou flanderer ! 
Dryden. 
Sia'nvrrous. adj. [from flander.} 
1. Uttering reproachful falfehoods. 
What king fo rong 
Can tie the gall up in the flanderows tongue? Shak/, 
To me belongs 
The care to hun the blait of fang rows tongues ; 
Let molice, prone the virtuous to defame, 
Thus with vile cenfure taint my fpotlels name. 
Pope. 
2. Containing reproachful falfchoods; ca- 


Jumnious. 

J was never able till now to choke the mouth of 
fucl: detractors with the certain knowledge of their 
flanacrous untruths, Spenfer. 

We lay thefe honours on this man, 

To cafe ourielves of divers lund’ rows loads. Shak/p. 

As by tlattery a man upens his bolom: to his mor- 
tal enemy, fo by detraction and a fdarderous mifre- 
port he Muts the fame to his beft friends. South. 


SLA'NDEROUSLY. adu., [from flenderous. | 
Cajumnioully ; with falfe reproach. 
l may the better fatisfy them who object thefe 


doubts, and /laadercufly bark at the courfes which 
are held againit that traiterous earl and his adherents. 


Spenfer. 
They did Zinderonfly object, 
How that they durit not hazard to prefent 
In perfon their defences. Daniel, 


Stanc. The preterit of fling. 
David Jung a ttone, and fmote the Philiftins, 
1 Suonuel. 
Stank. 2. fo [alga marina.) An herb. 
Ainfworth, 
SLANT. adj. [from flanghe, a 
SLANTING. ferpent, Dutch. Skin- 
ner} Oblique; not direct ; not perpen- 
dicular. 
Late the clouds 
Juttling, or puth’d with winds, rude in their fhock, 
Tine the Zene lightning ; whole thwart flame driv’n 
down 
Kindles the gummy bark of frand pine. Miton. 
‘The fun round the globe detcribes th’ equator line, 
By which wife means he can the whole furvey 
With a direct or with a /lanting ray, 


In the fucceilion of a night and day. Blackmore. 


Sta’ntiy. ) adv. [from flant,| Ob. 
Sua'ntwise. § liquely ; not perpendi- 
cularly ; flope. 


Some maketh a hollownefs ha!fa foot deep, 
With fower fetsin it, fet Juntwife afleep. Tuffer. 
SLAP. z. /. (fehlap, German.] A blow. 
Proverly with the hand open, or with 
fomething rather broad than tharp. 
The laugh, the //24, the jocund curfe go round. 
Thomfon. 


[from the nour.] With a 
4 


SLaP. adv. | 
fudden and violent blow. 
Peg’s lervants complained ; and if they offered to 
come into the warchou e, then ftraight went the 
yard Jap over their noddle. Arbuthnot. 
Jo SLAP.. a. [trom the noun. ] To ttrike 
with a flap. 
Dick, who thus long had paffive fat, 
Herc ttroak’d his chin, and cock’d his hat; 
Then flapp'd his hand upon the board, 
And’thus the youth put in his word. Prior. 
SLAPDA'SH. interj. [trom flap and daf. | 
All at once: as any thing broad falls 
with a lap into the water,‘and dafhes it 
about. A low word. 
And yet, flapda/h, is all again 
In ev'ry finew, nerve, and vein. 
Jo SLASH. V.a, [ faja, to ftrike, Ifland- 
Sich. | : 
1. To cut; to cut with long cuts. 


2. To lath. S/a/h is improper. 


Prior. 


SLA 


Daniel, a fprightly fwain, that us'd to fah 
The vig’rous tteeds that drew his lorg’s calath, — 
Te Peggy's fide inclin’d. King. 
To SLASH. V. 2. To {trike at random with 
a fword ; to lay about him. | 
The knights with their bright burning blades 
Broke their rude troops, and orders did confound, 
Hewing and fa/ling at their idle thades. £. Queen. 
Not that I'd lop the beauties from his book, 
Like flu/bing Bentley with his defp'rate hook. Pope. 
SLasH. wf. [from the verb. } 
l. Cut ; wound. 
Some few received fome cuts and /a/bes that had 
drawn blood. Clarendon. 
2. À cut in cloth, 
What ! this a fleeve ? 
Here {nip and nipy and cut, and flith and a/s 
Like to a cenfor in a barber’s thop. Sharfpeare. 
Dilkinguith’d Z1/bes deck the great, 
As cach excels in birth or {tate ; 
His oylet-holes are more and ampler 5 
The king’s own body was a fanipler. Prior, 


SLATCH. wf. [a fea term.] The middle 
part of a rope or cable that hangs down 
loofe. Bailey. 

SLATE. #. f [from flit: flate is in fome 
countries a crack ; or from e/clare, a tile, 
French.] A gray ftone, eafily broken 
into thin plates, which are ufed to cover 
houfes, or to write upon. 

A {quare cannot be fo truly drawn upon a flate as 

it is conceived in the mind. Grew. 

A fmall piece of a flat Zate the ants laid over the 
hole of their neft, when they forefaw it would rain. 

Speciatr. 

To SLATE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
cover the roof; to tle. 

Sonnets and clegies to Chloris, 


Would raife a houfe about two ttories, 
A lyrick ode would fare. Swift, 


SLATER. a. / [from flate.] One who 
covers with flates or tiles. 

SLA'TTERN, wif, [ flaetti, Swedith.] A 
woman negligent, not elegant or nice. 

Without the raifing of which fum, 

You dare not be fo troublefome 
To pinch the flarterns black and blue, 
For leaving you their work to do. Hudibras. 

We may aiways obierve, that a goffip in politicks 
is a fatter in her family. Addifun. 

“The fallow fkin is for the fwarthy put, 

And love can make ə flettern of a flut. Dryden. 

Beneath the lamp her tawdry ribbands glare, 

The new-fcour’d manteau, and the /lattern air. 
Gay. 
Stary. adj. [from fate.) Having the 
nature of ilate. 

All the ftone that is uty, with a texture long, and 
parallel to the fite of the ftratum, will {plit only 
lengthways, or horizontally ; and, it placed in any 
other pofition, "tis apt to give way, ftart, and burit, 
when any contiderable weight is laid upon it 

Hriodwad. 
SLAVE. 2 A [efclave, French.] It is 
faid to have its original from the Slavi, 
or Sc/avoians, fubdued and fold by the 
Venetians. | 
t. One mancipated to a mafter; not a frec- 
man ; a dependant. 

‘Che banith'd Kent, who in difguife 
Follow'd his enemy king, and did him fervice 
Improper for a Muve. Sbak/peare, 

Thou elvith markt, abortive, rooting hog ! 

Thou that watt feal’d in thy nativity 
The fave of nature, and the ton of hell. Sb.a4/peare. 


Or gueits we make them (aves 
Inhofpitably. 


were bought and fold for money. 


Saves A it 


Milton. 

‘The condition of lervants was different trom what 
it is now, they being generally /Azves, and fuch as 
South. 

VeitpeCtive a painter muit not want; yet without 
fubjecting ourlelyes fo wholly to ity as to become 
Drydes. 


Sp LA. 


To-morrow, fhould we thus exprefs our friendfhip, 

Each might receive a fZave intoshis arms : 

‘Vhis fun perhaps, this morning fun’s the laft 

That c'er thall rife on Roman liberty. Addifon. 
2. One that has loft the power of refiftance. 

S/aves to our pallions we become, and then 
Ie grows impoftible to govern men. Maller. 

When once men are immerted in fenfual things, 
and are become fluves to their paflions and Jus, then 
are they che mett difpofed to doubt of the exiitence 
of God. i Wi thins. 

3. It is ufed proverbially for the lowelt 
itate of life. 

Power fhall not exempt the kings of the earth, 
and the great men, neither Mall meannefs excufe 
the poorsit flave. NeIfins 

To Stave. V. » [from the noun.] ‘lo 
drudge ; to moil ; to toil, 

Had women been the makers of our Jaws, 

“he men thould Mave at cards trom moru to night. 
oe Saifte 


SLA'VER. x». f. [ faliva, Latin; flefa, 


{Mandick.] Spittle running from the 
mouth ; drivel. 
Mathiolus hath a paffage, that a toad communi- 
cates its venom not only by urine, but by the humi- 
diry and aver of its mouth, which will not confitt 
with truth. Brown. 
Of all mad creatures, if the learn’d are right, 
Itis the Auver kiils, and not the bite. Pope. 
To SLA'VER. v.z. [from the noun. | 
te To be fmeared with fpittle. 
Should I 

Slaver with lips as common as the fairs 

That mount the capitol ; join gripes with hands 

Made hard with hourly talfchood as with labour, 

i Shakfpeare. 

2. To emir fpittle. 

Mifo came with (cowling eyes to deliver a avera 
ing good- morrow to the two ladies. Sidney. 

Why mult he fputter, fpawl, and Zaver it, 


In vain, again{t the people’s favourite ? Swifle 


To Stalver. v. a. To fmear with drivel. 


Twitch'’d by the flave, he mou:hs it more and 
more, 
Till with white froth his gown is flaver'd o'er. 
Dryden, 

SLA'VERER. 1. f. [ Jabbeard, Dutch ; trom 
flaver.) One who cannot hold his fpittle ; 
a drivellers; an idiot. 

Sta VERY. wf. [from flave.] Servitude ; 
the condition of a flave; the offices of a 
ilave. 

If my diffentings were out of errour, weaknefs, or 
obftinacy, yet no man can thiok it other than the 
badge ot //avery, by favage rudenefs and importunate 
obtrufions of violence to have the milt of his errour 
difpelled. King Charles, 

SLA'UGHTER, 2. /. [onyplauge, Saxon, 
from ylegan, ylegan, to itrike or kill. ] 
Maffacre ; dettruction by the {word. 

Sinful Macduff, 
They were all ttruck for thee ! 
Not for their own demerits, but for mine, 
Fell Jauyhter on their fouls. Shak /pearcs 
On each hand /lawghrer and gigantick deed. 
Milton. 
The pair you fee, 
Now friends below, in clofe embraces join ; 
But, when they leave the thady realms of night, 
With mortal hate each other thall purfue : 
What wars, what wounds, what /lawghter fa'l 
enfuc ! Dryden. 

To SLA'UGHTER. v. a. [from the noun. | 
To maffacre; to flay; to kill with the 
fword. 


Your caftle is furpris’d, your wife and babes 

Savagely /flaughter'd, Shuk/peare, 
SLA’UGHTERHOUSE, x. fe [ flaughter and 

houfe.| ‘loufe in which beafts are killed 
tor the butcher. 

Away with me, all you whole fouls abhor 
Th' uncleanly favour of a faugo:e: beufe i 
For 1 am tified with the tinell of fin, Sbakspeare, 
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SLA'UGĦTERMAN., m f. [ flaughiey and 
man.| On: employed in killing, 
The mad mothers with their howls confus'g 
Do break the clouds; as did the wives of Jewry, 
At Herod’s bloody hunting faughtermen, Shak/p. 
Ten chas’d by one, 
Are now cach one the fawghterman of twenty. 
Shakfoeare. 
See, thou fight’it againft thy countrymen; 
And join’it with them will be thy Jauphtermes, 
Shak/peare. 
SLA‘UGHTEROUS, adj. [from flauzhter. | 
Deitru@tive ; murderous. 
I have fupt full with horrours : 
Direne(s familiar to my flaughterous thoughts 
Cannot once (tart me. Shakfpeare. 
Sta'visn. adj, [from flave.) Servile ; 
mean ; bafe ; dependant. 
A thing 
More /Javi/b did I ne'er, than anfwering 
A flave without a knock. Shak/peare. 
You have among you many a purchas'd flave, 
Which, like your alles, and your dogs and mules, 
You ufe in abject and in flavifo part, 
Becaufe you bought them. Shak/peare. 
The fupreme God, whom all things ill 
Are bugas ivil officers of vengeance, 
Would fend a glitt’ring guardian, if need were, 

Yo keep my life and honour unaffail'd, Milton. 
Thofe are the labour'd births of /2avi/h brains; 
Not the effect of poetry, but pains. Denham. 

Slavifb bards our mutual loves rehearfe 

In lying ftrains and ignominious verie. Prior. 
Sia‘visHLy, adv. [trom flavi>.] Ser- 
vilely ; meanly. 

SLA'VISHNESS. 2. f. [from Javih.] Ser- 
vility ; meannefs. 

To SLAY. v.a. pret. flew; part. paff. 
flain. [{ flahan, Gothick ; ylean, Saxon ; 
flachten, Dutch, to ftrike.] To Kill; to 


butcher ; to put to death, 
Her father’s brother 
Would be her loid ; or thall 1 fay her uncle ? 
O: he that few her brothers and her uncle ? 
Shak|peare, 
Tyrant, thew thy face: 
If thou be’ Zain, and with no ftroke of mine, 
My wife and children’s ghoits will haunt me fill. 
Shak (peare. 
I faw under the altar the fouls of them that were 
Slain for the word of God. Revelations. 
Slay and make ready. Genefts. 
Wrath killeth the toolifh man, and envy /Zzyet4 
the filly one. Fob. 
Of Trojan chiefs he view’d a numerous train ; 
All much lamented, all in battle Juir. Dryden. 
He muft 
By blood and battles pow'r maintain, 
And aP the monarchs, eve he rule the plain. Prior. 
Stalyer. wf. [from fay.] Killer; mur- 
derer ; deftroyer. 
Witnefs the guiltlefs blood pour’d oft on ground; 
The crowned often flain, the /fuyer crown’d. 
Fairy Queen. 
They flew thofe that were uyers of their country- 
men. Abbot, 
The /fuyer of himfelf yet faw I there ; 
The gore congeal’d was clotted in his hair; 
With eyes half clos’d and gaping mouth he lay, 
And grim as when he breath'd his fullen foul away. 
Dryden. 
Surave.  f. [Of this word I know not 
well the meaning : leave filk is explained 
by Gouldman, foccus fericus, a lock of 
filk; and the women itill fay, leave che 
filk, for wntewift it. Ainfworth calls a 
weaver’s Shuttle or reed a flay. To fey 
is to part a twilt into fingle fibres. ] 
l on a fountain light, 
Whole brim with pinks was platted, 
The banks with datfadillies dight 
With grafs like leave was matted. 


Stel'azy. ada [ often written Jleezy. | 
Weak ; wanting fubflance. This feems 


Drayton. 


A enn ee 


S DA 


to be of the fame race with fave, or 
from to flay. 
Step. f. [ fled, Danith ; fedde, Dutch. } 
A carriage drawn without wheels. 
The fed, the tumbril, hurdles, and the flail, 
Thefe all muft be prepar’d. Dryden. 
SLE'DDED, adj. [from fled.) Mounted on 
a fled. 


So trown’d he once when in an angry parle, 
He fmote the fedded Polack on the ice. Shak/pezre. 


Stepcr. #. A {pleex, Saxon; //eggia, 
IMandick. ] 
1. A large heavy hammer. 
They him fpying, beth with greedy force, 
Ait once upon him ran, and him befet, 
With ttrokes of mortal fteel, without remorfe, 
And on his fhield like iron fredges bet. F. Queen. 
The paiaful fmith, with torce of fervent heat, 
The haideft iron foon doth mollify, 
That with his heavy -dge he can it beat, 
And fafhion to what he it litt apply. Spenfer. 
The uphand fledge is ufed by under-workmen, 
when the work 1s not of the larget, yet requires 
help to batter and draw it out; they ufe it with both 
their hands before them, and Seldom litt their ham- 
mer higher than their head. Moxon. 
It would follow that the quick ftroke of a light 
hammer thould be of greater efficacy than any fofter 
and more gentle striking of a great ledge. J i/kins. 


2. Acarriage without wheels, or with very 


low wheels ; properly a fed. See Sten. 

In Lancafhire they ufe a fort of ledge made with 
thick wheels, to bring thei: mail out, drawn with 
one horfe. Mortimer. 


SLEEK., adj. | fleych, Dutch.] 
I. Smooth ; nitid ; gloffy. 
Let me have men abaut me that are fat, 
Sieeke-headed men, and fuch as fleep a-nights. 
Shal/peare. 
How eagerly ye follow my difgrace, 
As if it fed ye; and how /eek and wanton 
Y' appear in ev'ry thing may bring my ruin., Shak/. 
What time the groves were clad in green, 
The fields all dreit in flowers, 
And that the /feck-hair’d nymphs were feen 
To feek them fummer bowers. Drayton. 
As in gaze admiring, ott he bow'd 
His turret creft, and fek enamell'd neck, 
Fawning. 
Thy head and hair are fleck, 
And then thou kemb’it the tuzzes on thy cheek. 
Dryden. 
So fleck her fkin, fo faultlefs was her make, 
Ev’n Juno did unwilling pleafure take 
To fee fo fair a rival. 


2. Not rough; not harfh. 
Thofe rugged names to our like mouths grow (eek, 
That would have made Quintilian ftare and galp. 
Milton, 


To SLEEK. v. a. [from the adjetive. | 
1, To comb fmooth and even. 
Yet are the men more loofe than they, 


More kemb'd, and bath’d, and rubb’d, and trimmd, 
More /kek'd, more foft, and flacker limb'd. 


Miltona 


Dryden. 


Ben Fenfon. 
By dead Parthenope’s dear tomb, Jers 
Acd tair Ligea’s golden comb, 
Wherewith the fits on diamond rocks 
Slecking her foft alluring locks. Milton. 


2. To render foft, fmooth, or gloffy. 
Gentle my lord, /ek o'er your rugged looks; 
Be bright and jovial *mong your guelts to-aight. 


Shabfpeare. 
She does /rek 4 
With crumbs of bread and milk, and lies a-nights 
In her neat gloves. Ben Fonfon. 
The perfuafive rhetorick 
That ficek'd his tongue, and won fo muchon Eve, 
So little here, nay loft. "Milton. 
A heet of well /eeġed marble paper did not catt 
any of tts diftinét colours upon the wall. Boyle. 
A cruife of fragrance form'd of burnith'd gold, 
Odour divine! whofe foft refrething (treams 
Sleek the {mooth ikin, and {cent the fnowy limbs. 


Pope, 


SLEEP. 7 /. 


SEE 


SLrR'KLY, adw, [from ficck.] Smoothly ; 


glofñily. 
Let their heads be /eck/y comb'd, and their blue 
coats brufh'd. Shak fpere. 


SLEE'KSTONE, xe / | ficck and fione.) A 


{moothing ftone, 
The purett patteboard with a e}/fo=e rub fmooth, 


and as even as you can, Peacham, 


To Steer. T. ne { flepan, Gothick; ylee- 


pan, Saxon ; flacpen, Dutch. ] 


1. To take reit, by fufpenfion of the mental 


and corporal powers, 
I’ve watch'd and travell’d hard ¢ 
Some time l hall Zeep out; the reft Vl wiftle. 
Shak /peare. 
Where's Pede?—go you, and where you nnd a 
maid, 
That, ere the ep, hath thrice her prayers faid, 
Rein up the organs of her fantafy ; 
Sleep the as found as carelefs infancy ; 
But thole that /eep, and think not on their fins, 
Pinch them, arms, legs, backs, fhoulders, fides, and 
shins. Shak/prare, 
If the man be poor, thou fhalt not rep with his 
pledge. Deuteronomy. 
Peace, good reader! do not weep; 
Peace ! the lovers are afleep; 
They, fweet turtles ! folded lie 
In the laft knot that love could tie. 
Let them flecp, let them /lecp on, 
Till this ftormy night be gone, 
And th‘ eternal morrow dawn, 
Then the curtains will be drawn, 
And they waken with that light 
Whofe day fhall never Jeep in night. Crafhaw. 
Thofe who at any ume feep without dreaming, 
can never be convinced that their thoughts are for 
four hours bufy without their knowing it. Locke. 


2. To reft; to be motionlefs. 


Steel, if thou turn thine edge, or cut not out the 
burley-boned clown in chines of beef ere thou /lecp 
in thy fheath, I befeeeh Jove on my knees thou 
mayit be turned into hobnails. Shak/peare. 

How fweet the moonlight eps upon this bank ! 
Here will we fit, and let the founds of mufick 
Creep in our ears, Shak{peare, 

The giddy thip, betwixt the winds and tides, 
Forc’d back and forwards, in a circle rides, 

Stunnd with the different blows; then thoots amain, 
Till counterbuff d the ftops, and /Zeeps again. 
Dryden. 


3. To live thoughtlefsly. 


We fleep over our happinefs, and want to be roufed 
into a quick thanktul fenfe of it. Atterbury. 


4. To be dead: death being a ftate from 


which man will fome time awake. 

If we believe that Jefus dicd and rofe again, even 
fo them allo which feep in Jefus will God bring 
with him. . 1 Theffalonians, 

A perfon is faid to be dead to us, becaufe we cane 
not raife Irom the grave ; though he only /leeps unto 
God, who can raile from the chamber of death. 


Alie, 


ç. To be inattentive; not vigilant. 


Heav'n will one day open 
The king's eyes, that fo long have pt upon 
This bold, bad man. Shatfpeare. 


6. To be unnoticed, or unattended, 


You ever 
Hase with'd the fecping of this butinefs, never 
Detir d it to be ttirr’d. Shat/peare. 


[trom the verb.]  Repofe; 
relit; fufpenfion of the mental and cor- 
poral powers; flumber. 

Methought | heard a voice cry, fecp no more! 
Macbeth doth murder Jeep ; the innocent /leep ; 
Sleep, that knits up the ravell’d fleeve of care; 

The birth of each day’s life, fore lubour’s bath, 
Palm of hurt minds, great nature's fecond courfe, 
Chief nourifher in life's feaft. Shak/peare. 

That fcepe might {weetly feale 
His relifull eyes, he eater'd, and in his bed 
In filence took. Chapman, 

Cold calleth the fpirits to fuccour, and therefore 
they cannot fo well clofe and go together in the 
head, which is ever requilite to feep. And for the 
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fame eaufe, pain and noife hinder feep ; and dark- 
vefs furthereth //eep. Bacon. 
Beatts that feep in winter, as wild bears, during 
their Jeep wax very tat, though they eat nothing. 
Bacon. 
His faften'd hands the rudder keep, 
And, fix’d on heav’n, hiseyes repel invading Zeep. 
Dryden. 
Hermes o'er his head in air appear'd, 
His hat adorn'd with wings difclos'd the god, 
And in his hand the Jeep compelling rod. Dryden. 
Infants fpend the greateft part of their time in 
Sleeps and are feldom awake but when hunger calls 


for the teat, or fome pain forces the mind to perceive 
it Lecke. 


SLEEPER., me f. [from /eep.] 
1. One who fleeps ; one who is not awake. 
Sound, mufick; come, my queen, take hand 
with me, 


And rock the ground whereon thefe (Jeepers be. 
Shak/peare. 


What's the bufinefs, 
That fuch an hideous trumpet calls to parley 
The fleepers of the houfe ? Shak{peare. 
In fome countries, a plunt which fhutteth in the 
night, openethin the morning, and openeth wide at 
noon, the inhabitants fay is a plant that (cepeth. 
There be /eepers enow then; for almoft all flawers 


do the like. Bacon. 
Night is indeed the province of his reign ; 

Yet all his dark exploits no more contain 

Than a fpy taken, and a /leeper Iain. Dryden. 


2. A lazy inaćtive drone. 

He muf be no great eater, drinker, nor /eeper, 
that will difcipline his fenfes, and exert his mind ; 
every worthy undertaking requires both. Grew. 

3. That which lies dormant, or without 


effect. 

Let penal laws, if they have heen /ecpers of long, 
or if grown unfit for the prefent time, be by wile 
judges confined in the execution. Bacon. 

A. [exocetus.| A fith. Ainfw. 
Suer'PiLy. adv. [from feep.] 

1. Drowfily ; with defire to fleep. 

2. Dull; lazily. 

I rather choofe to endure the wounds of thofe 
darts, which envy cafteth at novelty, than to go on 
fafely and /Zeepily in the eafy way of aacient miftak- 
ingson i Raieigh. 

3. Stupidly. 

He would make us believe that Luther in thefe 
actions pretended to authority, forgetting what he 
had /ecpily owned before. Atterbury. 

SLEE'PINE®S, x. /. [from fleepy.] Drow- 
finefs; difpofition to fleep; inability to 
keep awake. 

Watchfulnefs precedes too great /Zecpinefe, and is 
the molt illboding fymptom of a fever. Ardurhrot. 

SLEEPLESS. adj. [from freep.| Wanting 
fleep ; always awake. 
The field 
To labour calls us, now with fweat impos'd, 
Though after Jecplefs night. Milton, 

While pentive poets painful vigils keep, 

Stecplefs themfelves to give their readers fleep. Pope. 
Scee'py. adj, [from fleep. | 
1. Drowfy; difpofed to fleep. 
2. Not awake. 

Why did you bring thefe daggers from the place ? 
Thev muft lie there. Go, carry them, and !mear 
The flrepy grooms with blood. Sbuk/peare. 

She wak’d her Æepy crew, 
And, riling haty, took a thort adieu. Dryden. 
3. Soporiferous ; fomniterous ; caufing fleep. 

We will give you //ecpy drinks, that your fenfes, 
unintelligent of our infufficience, may, though they 
cannot praife us, as little accufe us. Shak{peare. 

Let fuch bethink them, if the Jeepy drench 
OF that torgettul lake benumb not ftill. Milten. 

I fleeped about eight hours, and no wonder; for 
the phyticians had mingled a epy potion in the 
wine, Gulliver. 

SLEET. a. / [perhaps from the Danifh 
ft |] A kind of fmooth fmall hail or 


Vou. ll. 
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fnow, not falling in flakes, but fingle 


particles. 
Now van to van the foremoft (quadrons meet, 
The midmott battles haft'ning up behind, 
Who view, far off, the ttorm of falling feet, 
And hear their thunder rattling in the wind, Dryd. 
Perpetual Jeet and driving fnow 
Obfcure the (kies, and hang on herds below. 
Huge oxen ftand inclos’d in wintry walls 
Ot fnow congeal’d. Dryden. 
Rains would have been poured down, as the 
vapours became cooler; next //eer, then fnow, and 
ice. Cheyne. 
To SLEET. v. u. [from the noun:] To 
fnow in fmall particles, intermixed with 


rain. 

SLre'ry. adj. [from the noun.] Bringing 
fleet. 

SLEEVE. mf. [ylip, Saxon. | 

1, The part of the garment that covers the 


arms. 
Once my well-waiting eyes efpied my treafure, 
With ffecves turn'd up, loofe bair, and breatt 
enlarged, 
Her father's corn, moving her fair limbs, meafure. 
Sidney. 
The deep (mock /cep, which the Irih women 
ufe, they fay, was old Spanith ; and yet that fhould 
feem rather to be an old Englith fathion: for in 
armory, the fathion of the manche, which is given 
in arms, being nothing elfe but a /eeve, is falluoned 
much like to that Zeve. And knights, in ancient 
times, ufed to wear their mittrefs’s or love’s /eeve 
upon their arms; fir Launcelot wore the /leeve of 
the fair maid of AReloth in a tourney. Spenfer. 
Your hofe fhould be ungartered, your /Accve 
unbuttoned, your (hoe untied, demonitrating a care- 
lefs defolation. Shak/peare, 
You would think a fmock a fhe-angel, he fo 
chants to the fecve band, and the work about the 
{quare on’t. Shak/peare. 
He was cloathed in cloth, with wide ceres and 
a cape. Bacon. 
In velvet white as fnow the troop was gown'd, 
Their hoods and //eeves the fame. Dryden, 
2. SLEEVE, in fome provinces, fignifies a 
knot or fkein of filk, which is by fome 
very probably fuppofed to be its meaning 


in the following palage. [See SLEAVE. | 
The innocent fleep ; 

Sleep that knits up the ravell’d Zecve of care, Shk. 

3. Slave, Dutch, fignifies a cover; any 

thing fpread over: which feems to be 

the fenfe of sleeve in the proverbial 


phrafe. > 

A brace of fharpers laugh at the whole roguery in 
their Jecves. L' Eftrange. 

Men know themfelves utterly void of thole quali- 
ties which the impudent fycophant afcribes to them, 
and in his /leeve laughs at them for believing. Sew 

John laughed heartily in his Jeeve at the pride of 
the efquire, Arbuthnat. 

4. To hang ona /eve; to make depend- 
ent, 

It is not for a man which doth know, or fhould 
know, what orders, and what peaceable government 
requiseth, to afk why we fhould hang our judg- 
ment upon the church’s fleeve, and why in matters 
of orders more than in matters of dorine. Hooker, 


5s { lolliga, Latin.] A fith. Ainfav. 
SLEEVED. adj, (from fleeve.] Having 
fleeves. 
SLEE'VELESS. adj. [from frceve. | 
1, Wanting flceves; having no flceves. 
His cloathes were ftrange tho’ coarfe, and black 
tho’ bare; 
Sleevelifs his yerkin was, and it had been 
Velvet; but ‘twas now, fo much ground was feen, 
Become tufftaffaty. Donne. 
They put on fleevele/s coats of home-fpun cotton. 
Sandys. 
Behold yon ifle by palmers, pilgrims, trod, 
Grave mummers! /lecvele/s fome, and thirtlefs 
ethers. 


Pepe. | 
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2. Wanting reafonablenefs ; wanting pro- 
priety ; wanting folidity. [7] his fenfe, 
of which the word has been long poffef- 
fcd, I know not well how it obtained, 
Skinner thinks it properly divele/s or lifes 
lefs: to this I cannot heartily agree, 
though I know not what better to fug- 
get. Can it come from fleewe, a knot or 
Skein, and fo fignify unconneĉed, hanging 
ill together ? or from ficeve, a cover, and 
therefore means plainly abfurd, foolifh 
ewithout palliation $ | 


This /revelefs tale of tranfubftantiation wae 
brought into the world by that other fable of the 
multiprefence. flail, 

My landlady quarrelled with him for fending 
every one of her children on a fleevele/s errand, 2s 
the calls it. Spetiator. 

SLEIGHT, #. f. [ flag’d, cunning, lan- 
Cick.] Artful trick; cunning artifice ; 
dexterous practice ; as, fleight of hand, 
the tricks of a juggler. ‘This is often 
written, but lefs properly, flight. 

He that exhorted to beware of an enemy’s policy, 
doth not give counfcl to be impolite; but rather to 
be all prudent forefight, leit our fimplicity be overe 
reached by cunmng /eighbts. Hooker, 

Fair Una to the red crofs knight 

Botrothed is with joy ; 

Though falle Dueffa, 1t to bar, 

Her falfe Acigéts do empley. 

Upon the corner of the moon, 
There hangs a vap’rous drop profound ; 
I’il catch it ere it come to ground; 
And that diftill’d by magick /leigbtsy 
Shall rarfe fuch artiticial fprights, 

As, by the ftrength of their illufion, 

Shall draw him on to his confufion. 
Out ftept the ample fize 

Of mighty Ajax, huge in ftrength; to him, Laertes” 
fon, 

That cratty one as huge in /reigbr, 
She could not fo convey 

The maffy fubitance of that ido! great; 

What /icig bt had the the wardens to betray ? 
What tkrength to heave the goddefs from her feat? 

Fairfax. 


Fairy Queen. 


Shalt fpeare. 


Chapman. 


In the wily fnake 
Whatever /cigb:s, none would fufpicious mark, 
As trom his wait and native fubtilty 
Proceeding. Milton. 
Doubtlefs.the pleafure is as great 
Of being cheated, as to cheat; 
As lookers on feel mott delight, 
That leatt perceive the jugeler’s frighr. Hudibras. 
Good humour is but a /kigbt of hand, or a faculty 
making truths look like appearances, or appearances 
like truths. L' Lftrange. 
When we hear death related, we arc all willing 
to favour the /leigbt, when the poet does not toa 
grofsly impote upon us. Dryden. 
While innocent he {corns ignoble flight, 
His honett friends prelerve bim by a ficigót. Swift. 


SLE'NDER. adj. [ flinder, Dutch. ] 
te Thin; {mall in circumference compared 


with the length ; not thick. 
So thick the rofes bufhing round 
About her glow'd; half ftooping to fupport 
Each flew'r of fendar Raik. Milton, 
2. Small in the wait; having a fine hape. 
What fender youth, bedew’d with liquid odours, 
Courts thee on rofes in fome plesfant cave è AListon. 
Beauteous Helen shines among the rett, 
Tall, fender, ttraight, with all the graces bielt. 
Dryder. 
3. Not bulky; flight; not trong. 

Love ia thefe labyrinths his flaves detains, 

And mishty hearts are held in fender chains. Pepe 
4. Small; inconfiderable; weak. 

Yet they, who claim the general affent of the 
whole world unto that which they teach, and do nat 
fear to give very haid and heavy fentence upon a6 
many as refule to embrace the lame, muit heve 
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fariu regard, that their firtt foundations and grounds. 
be more than //erder probabilites. bloker. 
Where jov molt revels, grief doth mot lament ; 
Griet joxs, joy grieves, on flender acadent. Shak/p. 
Pofitively to define that feafon, tiere is no femder 
Aifiiculty. Brown, 
Ie is avery fender comfort that relies upen this 
nice diftinction, between things being troublefome, 
and being evils; when all the evil of aftisction lies 
tn the trouble it creates to us. Tiin. 
g. Sparing; lefs than enough: as, ayiudir 
” eftate, and //exder parts. 
At my lodging, 

The wort isthis, that, at to fender warning, 

You're like to have a thin and /emder pittance. 
Shas/peare. 
6. Not amply fupplied. 

The good Ottorious often deign’d 

Tograce my fender table with his prefcnse, Philips. 

In obitructions inflammatory, the aliment onght 

to be cool, fender, thin, diluting. Arbuthnot. 
SLE'NDERLY, adv. [from fender. | 
y. Without bulk. 
2. Slightly; meanly. 

If the debt be not juit, we know not what may be 
deemed juft, neither is it a fum to be /lenderly 
regarded. Haywarit. 

If I have done well, it is that which I defired ; 
but if Memder/y and meanly, it is that which I could 
attain to. 2 Maccalees. 

Sie’ NDERNESS. » /. [from fender. | 
1. Thinnefs; fmallnefs of circumference. 

Sinal! whiftles give a found becaufe of their 
extremes /lendernefs, the air is more pent than in a 
wider pipe. 

Their coiours arife from the thinnefs of the tran- 
fparent parts of the feathers; that is, from the 
flenternejs of the very tine hairs or capillamenta, 
which grow out of the fides of the groffer lateral 
branches or fibres of thofe feathers. Newton. 

2. Want of bulk or ftrength. 

It is preceded by a Spitting of bleod, occafianed by 
its acrimony, and toogreat a projectile motion, with 
flenderae/s and weaknefs of the veffels.  «drbuthnor. 

3. Slightnefs; weaknefs; enconhderable- 
nefs 


The flemdernefs of your reafons againft the book, | 


together with the inconveniences that mult of 
neceffity follow, have procured a great credit unto 
i Wiiigifte 


t 
4. Want of plenty. 
SLEPT. The preterit of /eep. 
Silence; coeval with eternity, 
Thou wert ere naturc irl began to be, 
? Twas one vat: novhing all, and all pe faft.in thee. 


Lope. 
a ja 


Serw: The preterit of lay. 
He few Fismet, a great commander among the 
Numidians, aud chafed Benchades and Amida, two 
ot their greatelt princes, out of the country. Avod/es, 
Jo Srey. v.n [See Sreave.]| To part or 
twift into threads. | 
Why art thou then exafperafe, thou immaterial 
fein of fley's Mk? Shat/peare. 
To SLICE, t. 2. [yhran, Saxon, | 
te To cut into flat pieces. 
Their conks make no more ado, but, /icing it 


into litle gobbets, prick it on a prong of iron, and 
hang tein a furnace. Sandys. 


“lhe refidue were on foot, well furnithed with jack 


and fkull, pikes and icing (words, broad, thin, and 
of anexcellent temper. Hayward, 


2, Tocut into parts, 
Nature loft one by thee, and therefore muft 
Siice one in two to keep her number jutt. Cleavel. 
3. Tocut off in a broad piece. 
When hungry thou ftoodit ftaring like an oaf, 
1 flic'd the luncheon from the barley loaf. 
4. Yo curt; to divide, 
"Princes and tyrants //ice the earth among them: 
Burnet. 
Surce. ». f. Fylice, Sax. from the verb. ]) 
1. A broad picce cut off. 
Hacking of trees in their bark, both downright 
and actofs, fo az you may make them rather in 


Gay. 


Bacon, | 


| 
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fiicesthan in contfnusd hacks, doth-great good’ to | 6. To pafs filently and gradually. from 


trees, Bacon. 
You need not wipe your knife to cut bread ; becaufe 


in cutting a fice or two it will wipe itfelf, — Safe. 
He from out the chimney took 

A flitch of bacon off the hook, 

And freely, from the fatteft fide, 

Cut out large /Zices to be fried. Swift. 


2. A broad piece. 
Then clap four ices of plaifter on*t; 
That, lac’d with bits of ruttick, makes a front. Pope. 
3. A broad head fixed in a handle; a,peel ; 
a fpatula. 
The pelican hath a beak broad and flat, much like 


sood to bad. 

Nor could they have fid into thofe brutith immo- 
ralities of life, had they duly manured thofe firit 
practical notions and dictates of right reglon. South. 

7. To pafs without difficulty or, obftruc- 
tion. 

Such of themfhould be retained as fide cafily of 
themlelyasanto Englith compounds, without vioience 
to thecar. Pope. 

Legin with fenfe, of ev’ry art the foul, 
Parts anfwering parts (hall lde into a whole ; 
Nature thal) join you, time thall make at grow 
A work to wonder at. Pope. 


the hice of apothecaries, with which they fpread 8. To move upon the ice by a fingle liQ- 


plaifters. Hagewii. 

When-burning with the iron in it, with the Zire 

clap the coals upon the outfideclofe together, to keep 

the heatin. Moxon. 

Surcx. adj. [ flickt, Dutch. 

Whom filver-bow’d Appollo bred, in the Pierian 
mead, 

Both /licke and daintie, yet were both in warre of 

wond'rous dread, Chapman. 


Glafs attraéts but weakly ; fome flick ftones, and 


thick glaffee, indifferently. brown. 
Stip. The preterit of fide. 
At firtt the flent venom Xid with eafc, 
And feiz’d her cooler fenfes by degrees. Dryden. 


From the tops of heav’n’s ftcep hill the (7/2, 
And ftraight the Greeks fwite Mips fhe reacht, 
Chapman. 
Sci'ppen. The participle paffive of fide. 
Why is this people //idden back, by a perpetual 
backfliding ? ‘feremian. 
To Sur'poer. œ. wv, [ fliddercn, Dutch. | 
To flide with interruption. 
Go thou from me to fate, 
Now die: with that hedragg'd the trembling fire, 


Siidd'ring through clotted blood. Dryaca. 
‘The tempter faw the danger in a triec; 
For the man jliider’d upon fortune’s ice. Harve. 


Torei DE, uv. a. preterit, lid; participle 
paf. flidden, [yi Dan, phoende, fliding, 
Saxon ; flijden, Dutch; v/lithe, Welth. | 

1, To pafs along fmoothly; to flip; to 


glide. . | 


Sounds do not only fide upon the furface of a 
{mooth body, but communicate with the fpirits in | 
the pores. 

Ulyffes, Stheneleus, ‘lifander Jide 
Down by a rope, Machaon was their guide. Derd, 

2. To mave without change of the foot. 
Oh, Ladon, happy Ladoa! rather fide than.sun 
by her, ieit thou fhouldit make her legs {lip from her. 
Sidney. 
Smooth fiiding without itep. Milton. 
We that once fins, like him that der on ics, 
Goss fwiftly down the flippery ways of vice: 
Though confcience checks him, yet, thofe rubs gone 
o'er, 
He flides on {moothly, and looks back no more. 
Dryden. 


bacon, | 


13. To pafs inadvertently. 


Make a door and a bar for thy mouth: beware 

thou Jide not by it. Leccicfafticus. 
4. To pafs unnoticed. 

In the princefs 1 could find no apprehenfion of 
what I faid or did, but a calm carele nefs, b:tting 
every thing fide july, as we do by their fpeeches, 
who neither in matter nor perfon do any way belong 


unto us. Sidney., 
5. To pafs along by filent and unobferved 
progreflion. 
Thou fhalt 


Hate all, hew charity to none; 
Tut let the famith’d Aeth Ade from the bone, 

Ere thou relieve the beggar. Shak/peare. 
Then no day void of blifs, of pleafure, leaving, 
Ages thall fide away without perceiving. Dryden. 

Refcuc me from their ignoble hands ; 

Let me kifs yours when you my wound begin, 
‘Then eafy death will fide with pleafure in. Dryd. 
Their eye fides over the pages, or the words Mile 
over their cyes, and vanilh like a rhapfody of even- 
ing talese Watts. 


See Sueex.] | 9 


pulfe, without change of feet. 

The gallants dancing by the-river fide, 

They bathe in fummer, and in winter fide. Waller. 
To fall by errour: 

The difcovering and reprehenfion of thefe colours 
cannot be done hut out of a very univerfal knowledge 
of thicgs, which fo cleareth man’s judgment, as it 
is the lefs apt to Jide into any errour. 
10. Tobe not firm. 

Ye fair! 

Be greatly cautious of your (ting hearts. Thomfer. 
11. ‘Yo pafs with a free and gentle courfe or 

flow. 


Ba On, 


To SLip¥. v. a. To pafs imperceptibly. 

Little tricks of fophiltry, by dig in or Jeaving 
out fuch words as entirely change the queition, fhould 
be abandoned by all fair difputants, Watts. 

SLIDE. 72. f. [from the verb. | 
t. Smooth and eafy paffage. 

We have fome fidis or relithes of the voice or 
ftrings, continued without nates,from one to anather, 
rifing or failing, which are delightful. Bacon. 

Kires that have able men of their nobility Mall 
find cafe in employing them, and a beiter fide into 
their bufinefs; for people naturally bend to them. 

Bacon 
2. Flow; even courfe. 

There be, whofe fortunes are like Homer's verfesy 
that have a fide and eafinefs mare than the verfes of 
other poets. Bacon. 


LIDER: ye / {from flide,| 'Hewho fides. 
LIGHT. ad:. [ fcht, Dutch. ] 
. Smalls wortblefs ; inconfiderable, 
Is C.efar with Antonius priz’d fo fight ? 
Shuifpeare, 
Their arms, their arts, their manners i ditelofe 5, 
SHigbris the febje&, but the pra.fenot fmal!, 
If heav'n aif, and Phebus hear my call. Dryden. 
Slight is the fubje€, but not fo the praife, 
Tf fhe infpire, and he approve my Jays. 
2. Not important; not cogent; weak. 
Some firmly embrace dormes» upan: Might 
grounds, fome upon no grounds, and fome contrary 
to appearance. Locke. 
3. Negligent; not vehement; not. done 
with effort. 


The thaking of the head is a getture of fight 
refufal, Bucen. 


S 
$ 
l 
Fope. 


He in contempt 
Atone flight bound high overlesp’d all bound. 


Milton. 
4. Foclith; weak of mind. 
No bealt ever was fo fiche 
For man, as for his God, to fight. Hudibrat 


5. Not ftrong; thin: as, a flight ilk, 
SLIGHT. #. f. [from the adjective. | 
1, Negle&t; contempt; aciof feern, 
People in misfortune conftrue unavoidable acci- 
dents into fighrs or negiects. Clariffa. 
2. Artihee; cunning pradtice. SeeS i FIGHT. 
As boifterous a thing as force is, it rarely achieves 
anv thing but under the conduct of fraud. Séigorot 
hand has dene that, which force of hand could never 
do. Soutd. 
Aiter Nic had bam-houzled John a while, what 
with Aighe of hand, acdtaking from his own {core, 
and adding to foln’s, Nae biougat the balance to bis 
own fide. Aa butbot. 


SLI 


To SLICHT. v a. [from the adjective. ] 
1. To neglect; to difregard. 
Beware 
Left they tranfgrefs and Aight that fole commard. 
Milton. 
You cannot expe& your fon fhould have any re- 
gard for one whom he fees you //ig br. Locke. 
2. To throw carelefiy.: unlefs in this paf- 
fage to flight be the fame with to Ang. 
The rogues lighted me into the tiver with as 
little remorie as they would have drowned puppies. 


Shak/pearc. 
3. lighten, Dutch.] To overthrow ; to 
demolith, 


Junius. Skinner, Ainfworth, 
4. To SLIGHT cuer, ‘Yo treat or perform 
carelefly. 

Thele men, when they have promifed great 
matters, and failed mott Qhamefully, if they have 
the perfection of boldnefs, will but Jighr it over, 
and no more ado. Bacon. 

His death and your deliverance 
Were themes that aught not to be /lighted over. 
Drytten. 
SLI'GHTER. x. f. [from flight.] One who 
difregards. 
SLI'GHTINGLY. adv. [from flighting. ] 
Without reverence; with contempt. 

If my fceptick {peaks /igdsing/y of the opinions 
he oppofes, 1 have done no more than became the 
part. Boyle. 

SLIGHTLY., adv. [from flizht, | 
1. Nesligently; without regard. 

Words, both becaufe they are common, and do 
not fo ftrongly move the fancy of many are for the 
moft part but /igbr/y heard. Hooker. 

Leave nothing ntting for the purpofe 
Untouch'd, or Jightly handled in difcourfe. 
Shakfpeare. 
You were to blame 
To part fo fiightly with your wife's firt gift. Shat/p. 

The letrer-writer diflembles his knowledge of 
this reftri€tion, and contents himfelf /Mgbr/y to 
mention it towards the clole of his pamphlet. 

Aiterbury. 
2. Scornfully ; contemptuovfly. 

Long had the Gallick monarch, uncontroul’d, 
Enlarg’d his borders, and of human force 
Opponent flig bt/y thought. 

3. Weekly; without force, 
Scorn not 
The facile gates of hell, too fight/y barr’d. Wilton. 
4. Without worth, 
Sur'GHTNESS, z., f. [from fight] 
1. Weaknefs; want of ftrength. 
2. Negligence; want of attention; want 
of vehemence. 
W here gentry, title, wifdom, 
Cannot conclude but by the yea and no 
Of general ignorance, it mutt omit 
Reai neceffities, and give way the while 
T' unftable fighircfs. Shakfpeare. 


Philips. 


l 


ee n e a a m a a 


What ftrong cries muft they be that thall arown | 


fo loud a clamonr of impietics! and how does it 
reproach the fightnc/s of our fleepy heartlefs ad- 
dieties ! Decay of Piety. 
Sui'L¥. adw, [from fy.) Cunningly ; with 
cunning fecrecy ; with fubtite covertnefs. 
Were there a ferpent fecn with forked tongue, 
That /fily glided towards your majefty, 
It wers but necellary you were wak'd. Shak/peare. 
He, clofely falfe and //i/y wife, 
Caft how he might annoy them moft trom far. 
Fairfax. 


SLI 


Siint. adv. [a cant word as it feems, and | 
therefore not to be uftd.] Slender; thin | 


of fhape. 

A thin /im-gutted fox made a hard thift to 
wriggle his body into a henroolt; and» when he 
had tufe his guts well, fqucezed hard to get out 
again; but the hole was too htele.  L'Efrange. 

I was jogged on the elbow by a fim young girl of 
feventcen. Addison. 

Stime. z. fi [ylim, Sax. fligm, Dut. ] 
Vifcous mire ; any glutinous fubftance. 
The higher Nilus fwells 
The more it promiles: as it ebbs, the feedfman 
Upon the fiime and odze fcatters his grain. Sbai/p. 

Brick for ttone, and fime for mortar. Gente/ts. 

God, out of his goodnefs, caufed the wind to 
blow, to dry up the abundant //ime and mud of the 
carth, and make the land more firm, and tocleanfe 
the air of thick vapours and unwholefome mitts. 

Raleigh. 

Some plants grow upon the top of the fea, from 
fome concretion of yA me where the fun beateth hot, 
and the fea itirreth litle. Bacon. 

And with alphaltick fime, broad as the gate, 
Deep tothe roots of hell, the gather’d beach 
They faften'd. Milton, 

Now dragen grown; larger than whom the fun 
Engender’d in the Pythian vale on //ime, 


Huge Python! Milton. 
O foul detcent! f'm now conitrain'd 

Into a beatt, to mix with beftial fime, 

This effence to incarnate and imbrute. Milton. 


Sui'Miness. 2. /. [from fimy.] Vilcolity ; 
glutinous matter. 

By a weak fermentation a pendulous Jimine/s is 
produced, which an{wers a pituitous Rate. Froger, 

Sumy, adj. [from //ime.] 
1. Overfpread with ilime, 
My bended hook fhall pierce 
Their flimy jaws; and, as 1 draw them up, 
Ul think them every one an Antony. Shik/peare. 

Some lay in dead men’s fkulls; and in thofe holes, 
Where eycs did once inhabit, there were crept, 

As *twere in fcorn of eyes, reflecting gems; 

That woo'd the /imy bottom of the deep, 

And mock’d tite dead bones that lay fcatter’d by. 
Sha/fpeare. 

They have cobwebs about them, which is a fign 
of a _flimy drynefs. Baca. 

The reit are all by bad example led, 

And in their father’s Miry tack they tread. 
Dryden. 
Fels, for want of exercife, are fat and //imy. 
Arbuthnot. 

Shoals of flow houfe-bearing fnails do creep 
O'er the ripe fruitage, paring /Zimy tracks 
In the flcck rind. 

The fwallow fweeps 
The /limy pool to build his hanging houfe. Tbcm/on. 
2. Viicous; glutinous, 

Then both from out hel! gates, into the wafte, 
Wide anarchy of chaos, damp and dark, 

Hovering upon the waters, what they met 
Solid or Jimy, as in raging fea, 
Toft up and down, together crowded drove. Afi/tom. 

The aftrological undertakers would raife men lixe 
vegetables, out of fome fat and Aimy foil, well 
digcfted by the kindly heat of the fun, and imprteg- 
nated with the influence of the ‘ars, Bentlzy. 

Syi’ness. z. Je [from /2y.] Defigning 
artifice. 

Ly an excellent faculty in mimickry, my cor- 
refpondent can allume my air, and give my tici- 
turnity a /yve/s, which diverts more than any thing 
I could fay. dddifon 


Philips. 


Stine. x f. [ylingan, Sax. finger, Dut. | | 


Satan, like a cunning pick-lock, /i/y robs us of | 1. A miffive weapon made by a ftrap and 


our grand treafure. Decay of Piety. 

With this he did a herd of goats controul, 
Which by the way he met, and //:/y ttole; 
Clad like a country fwain. 

May hypocrites, 
That /li/y fpeak one thing, another think, 
Batelul as hell, pleas’d with the relith weak, 
Drink on unwarn’d, till by inchanting cups 
Infatuate, they their wily thoughts difclofe, 
And through imemperance grow a while fincere. 
Philips. 


Dryd Ht. 


two ftrings; the ftone is lodged in the 
ftrap, and thrown by loofing one of the 
ftrings. 

The arrow cannot make him flee: lize fones 
are turned with hiin into {tubble. Fob. 
Dreads he the twanging of the archer’s tring ? 

Or flinging ttones trom the Phænician fling 7 
Sandys. 
S/ings have fo much greater fwiftnels than a 
ftone thrown trom the hand, by how much the end 


a 2 I 


of the fing is farther off from the fhoulder-joint, 
the cciter vi mgtion. Wilkins, 
The Tufean king 
Laid by the lance, and took him to the fling ; 
‘Thrice whirl'd the thong around his head, and 
threw 
The heated lead, half melted as it flew. Dryden. 
Whirl'd from a fling, or from an engine thrown, 
Amidtt the foes, as flies a mighty Rone, 
So flew the beait. 
2. A throw ; a firoke. 
At one fling 
of thy vićtorious arm, well-plicafing fon, 
doth ün and death, and yawning grave at laft 
‘Vhrough chaos hurl'd, obitruét the mouth of hell. 
Milton, 
3. A kindof hanging bandage, in whicha 
wounded limb is fuitained, 
To SLING. v. a. [from the novn. ] 
1. To throw by a fling. 
2. To throw ; to cat. Not very proper. 
/Etna’s entrails fraught with liro 
That now calts out dark fumes and pilchy clouds, 
Incens’d, or tears up mcuntains by the roots, 
Or flings a broken rack aloit in air. sIddijon, 
3. ‘lo hang loofely by a ring. 
From rivers drivo the kids, and /Zimg your hook 5 


Dryden. 


Anon I'll wath ’em in the hallow brook, Diyden. 
4. To move by means of a rope. 
Canus I faw amidit the thouts 
Of mariners, and bufy care to fling 
His horfes foon afhiore. Dryden. 


They ung up one of their larget hogtheau-, 
then rolled at cowards my hand, aud beat out tic 
top. Gulliver. 

SLUNGER. 2. f. [from fling.) One wao 
flings or ufes the fling. 

The fingers went about it, and fmote it. 

2 Kingi 

To SINK. v. n. pret. funk. [plingan, Sax. 

to creep.] To fneak ; to tteal out of the 
Way. ) Ar 

We will fizt away in fupper time, difguife usat 

my lodging, and return all in an hour. Shalypeare. 
As we do turn our backs 

From our companion, thrown into his grave, 

So his familiars from his buried tortupes — 

Mink away. Shakfpears. 

He, after Eve feduc'd, unminded flunk 
Into the wood talt by. 

Not tar from hence doth dwell 
A cunning man, higlit Sidrophel, 

To whom all people tar and near 

On deep importances repair ; 

When brafs and pewter hap to {tray, 

And linen /Zixks out ot the way. Husie. 

She flunk into a corner, where the lay trembling 
till the company went their way. {r Fjharge 

fle would pinch the children in the dark, an? 

_ then fink into a corner, as if nobody hud done it- 


Mittox. 


Arbuthnot 
A weafel once made thift to /link 
In at acorn-loft through a chink; 
But having amply ttuff'd his ikin, ' 
Could not get out as he got in. Pope. 
We have a fufvicious, tearful, and conftraincd 


countenance, atten 
through narrow lanes. 


turning back, and Minki”g 


D fle 


| To Stixx, v.a. To cat; to mifcarry of. 

| A low word. 

To prevent a mare's /linking her foal, in fnowy 
weather keep her where the may have good Ipring= 
water-to drink, Mortimera 


To SLIP. v. a.fylipan, Sax. flippers Dut. j 
1. To flide; not to tread firm. 

If a man walks over a narrow bridge when he i3 
drunk, 1t is no wonder that he forgets his caution 
while he overlooks his danger; but he who is fobcr, 
and views that nice feparation between himfelt and 
the devouring deep, fo that, if he thould //p, he 
fees his grave gaping under him, furely mutt needs 
take every itep with horrour and the utmoit caution. 

South, 

A skillful dancer on the ropes ps willingly, ana 

makes u Jeeming ttumble, that you may think him 


a 
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in great hazard, while he is only giving you a proof 


of his dexterity. ryden. 
If after fome diftinguift,'d leap, 

He drops his pole, and teems to Jip, 

Straight eath’ring all his active itrengthy 

He rifes higher half hislength. Prior, 


2. To flide; to glide. 
Oh Ladon, happy Ladon! rather fide than rua 
by her, left thou fhouldft make her legs ,2ip from her. 
Sidsuey. 
They trim their feathers, which makes them ouy 
and flippery, that the water may flip of them. 
Mertimer. 
3. To move or fly out of place. 
Sometimes the ancle-bone is apt to turn out on 
either fide, by reafon of relaxation, which though you 
reduce, yet, upon the leat walking on it, the bone 


Sips out again. Hifeman. 
4. To fneak ; to link. 
From her mot beaitly comnany 
1 ’gan refrain, in mind to fio awayy 
Soon as appear’d fale opportunity- Spenfer. 


When Judas faw that his holt 2/pr away, he was 
fore troubled. i Maccabees. 


Bll fip down out of my lodging. Dryden. 
Thus one tradefman flips away, 
To give his partner fairer play. Prior. 


5. To glide; to pafs unexpectedly or im- 
perceptibly. 

The banks of either fide feeming arms of the 
Joving earth, that fain would embrace it, and the 
rivera wanton nymph, which {till would 2p trom 
it. Sidney. 

The bieffing of the Lord mall /ip from thee, 
without doing thee any good, if thou haft not ceafed 
from doinz evil. Taylor. 

Slipping trom thy mother’s eye, thou went'it 
Alone into the temple; there was found 
Among the graveft rabbies difputant, 

On points and queltions fitting Mofes’ chair. Mitr. 

Thrice around his neck his arms he threw, 

And thrice the flitting fhadow /ipp'd away, 
Like winds or empty dreams that fly the day. 
Dryden. 
Though with pale cheeks, wet beard, and drop- 
ping hair, 
None but my Ceyx could appear fo fair, 
I would have {train?’d him with a (trict embrace ; 
But through my arms he /Zip?, and vanith’d from the 
place. Dryden. 

When a corn fips out of their paws, they take 
hold of it again. Speéhater. 

Wife men watch every opportunity, and retrieve 
every mifpeat hour which has /ipped from them. 

Rogers. 
] will impute no defeét to thole two years which 
have flipped by fince. Swift to Pope. 
é. To fall into fault or errour. 
lf he had been as you, 
And you ashe, you would have lips like him 5 
But he, like you, would not have been fo ttern. 
Shak/peare. 
One /ippeth in his fpeech, but not from his heart. 
Eccliftaflicuse 

An eloquent man is known far and near; but a 

man of underftanding knoweth when he /lipperb. 
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Ecclefaflicus. | 


», To creep by overfight. 
Some mittakes may have Zips into it ; but others 
will be prevented. Pope. 
8. Toefcape; to fall away out of the 
memory. 
By the hearer it is ftill prefumed, that if they be 
Jer flip for the prefent, what good foever they contain 
js lott, and that without all hope of recovery. Hook. 
The mathematician proceeds upon propofitions he 
has once demonftrated ; and though the demonira- 
tion may have flips out of his memory, he builds 
upon the truth. Addifon. 
Ufe tie molt proper methods to retain the ideas 
you have acquired ; for the mind is ready to let many 
of them fip, unlefs fome pains be taken to fix them 
upon the memory, Meaits, 
To SLIP. Uv. a, 
1. To convey fecretly. 
In his officious attendance upon his miftrefs he 
, tried to flip a powder into her drink. Aróutbnot. 
2, ‘lo lofe by negligence. 
2 


SLI 


You are not now to think what's beft to da, 
As in beginnings ; but what mult be done, 
Being thus enter’d; and //:p no advantage 
That may fecure you. Ben Fonfone 
Let us not //ip th’ occafion, whether fcom 
Or fatate fury yield it from our foe. Milton. 
One ill man may not think of the mifchief he 
could do, or jp the occafion. L’ Eftrange. 
To fip the market, when thus fairly offered, is 
grcat imprudence, Collier. 
For watchingoccafions to correct others in their 
ditcourfe, and not to /7ip any opportunity of thewing 
their talents, fcholars are moft blamed. Locke. 
Thus far my author has flipt his tirt defign ; not 
a letter of what has been yet faid promoting any ways 
the trial. \ Atterbury. 
2. ‘To part twigs from the main body by 
7 


laceration. 

The runners fpread from the mafter-roots, and 
have little {prouts or roots to them, which, being cut 
four or five inches long, make excellent fets: the 
branches alfo may be //ipoed and planted. Morrim. 

4. To efcape from; to leave flily. 

This bird you aim'd at, though you hitit not: 
—Oh, fir, Lucentio Jipp'd me like his greyhound, 
Which runs himfelt,and catches for his maiter, Séuk. 

5- To let loofe. 
On Eryx altars lays 
A lamb new fallen to the ttormy feas; 
Then fips his haulfers, and his anchors weighs, 
Dryden. 
6. To let a dog loofe. 
The impatient grey hound, /ipt from far, 
Bounds o'er the glebe to courfe the feartul hare. 
Dryden. 
7. To throw off any thing that holds one. 

Forced to alight, my horfe /ipped his bridle, and 

ran away. Swift. 
8. To pafs over negligently. 

If our author gives us a lift of his doĉtrines, with 
what reafon can that about indulgencies be /lipped 
over ? Atterbury. 


Stir. 2. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. The act of flipping ; falfe ftep. 


2. Errour; miftake; fault. 
There put on him 
What forgeries you pleafe: marry, none fo rank 
As may difhonour him ; 
But, tir, fuch wanton, wild, and ufual fips, 
As are moft known to youth and liberty. Shak/p. 
Of the promife there made, our matter hath fai ed 
us, by //p of memory, or injury of time. Wetton. 
This religious affe€tion, which nature has implant- 
ed in man, would be the molt enormous /Zp the 
could commit. More. 
One cafual /p is enough to weigh down the 
faithful fervice ot a long lite. L’ Eftrange. 
Alonzo, mark the characters ; 
And if th’ impoiter’s pen have made a /ip 
That thews it counterteit, mark that and tave me. 
Dryden. 
Lighting upon a very eafy /lip I have made, in 
putting one feemingly inditferent word for another, 


that difcovery opened to me this prefent view. Locke. | 


ned 


Any little ip is more con{picuous in a good man’s 
conduct than in another's, as it is not of a piece with 
his character. Spe@utore 

3. A twig torn from the main ftock. 

' In truth, they are fewer, when they come to be 
difcuffed by reafon, than otherways they feem, when 
by heat of contention they are divided into many 
flips, and of every branch an heap is made. Hooker. 

The /lips of their vines have been brought into 
Spain. Abbot, 

Adoption ftrives with nature, and choice breeds 
A native /lip to us from foreign feeds. Shik/peare. 

Thy mother took into her blameful bed 
Some ftern untutor’d churl, and noble tock 
Was graft with crab-tree /7'p, whofe fruit thou art. 

Sbakfpeare, 

Trees are apparelled with flowers or herbs by 
boring holes in their bodies, and putting into them 
earth holpen with muck, and fetting feeds or ips of 


violets in the earth. Bacon. 
So have I feen fome tender Jip, 

Sav’d with care from winter's nip, 

The pride cf her carnation train, 

Pluch'd up by fome unheedy fwaia, Miton. 


SEXI 


They are propagated not only by the feed, bue 
many alfo by the root, and fome by //ig¢-s or cuttiazse 
dye 
4. A leaf or fring in which a dog is 
held, trom its being fo made as to ilip 
or become loofe by relaxation of the 
hand. 
] fee you ftand like greyhounds in the fips, 
Straining upon the ftarr, Sbalfreare. 
God is faid to harden the heart permithively, but 
rot operatively, nor effectively ; as he who only lera 
loofe a greyhound out of the fip, is faid to hound hini 
at the hare. f Brambatl, 
. An efcape; adefertion, I know not 
whether zo give the fiip be not originally 
| taken from a dog, that runs and leaves 
the ftring or //ip in the Ieader’s hand. 

The mote fhame for her goodythip, 

To give fo near a friend the ip. Audibrat. 

The daw did not like his companion, and gave 
him the ff, and away into the woods. L’ E/irange, 

Their esplications are not yours, and wiil give you 
the fip. Locke. 

6. A long narrow piece. 

Between thefe ealtern and weltern mountains lies 
a flip of lower ground, which runs acrols the iflaad. 

Addijon. 

SLI'PBOARD. x. /. [fip and beard.) A 
board fliding in grooves. 

I ventured to draw back the //ip board on the roof, 
contrived on purpole to let in ar.Gudiaer’s Travels. 

SLI'PKNOT. 2. /. [ip and kuat.) A bow- 
knot; a knot eafily untied. 

They draw off fo much line as is neceflary, and 
fatten the reft upon the line-row] witha /ipknor, that 
no more line turn off. Toxin. 

In large wounds a fingle knot firft, over this a 
little linen comprefs, on which is another fingle 
knot; and then a /lipknot, which-may be loofened 
upon inflammation. Sarpe 

SLI'PPER or Slipfboe, n. f. [from flip. ] 

i. A fhoe without leather behind, into 
which the foot flips eafily. 

A gown made of the nnet? wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 
Fair lined /Zi;:pers for the cold, 

With buckles of the purctt gold. 

If he went abroad too much, the’d ufe 
To give him //ippers, and lock up his thoes. King- 

Thrice rung the bell, the /pper knock’d the 

ground, 
And the prefs’d watch return'da filver found. Pope. 

2. (crcfprs, Latin.} An herb, 

SLIPPER. adj. [ylipun, Sax.] Slippery ; 
not hrm. Obfolete. Perhaps never ın 
ufe but for poetical convenience. 

A truttlefs late of earthly things, and /Zipper hope 
Or mortal men, that fwinke and {weat for nought. 

Spenfere 

SLI'PPERILY. adv. [from flippery.] Ina 

{lippery manner. 

'PPERINESS. ze /. [from flippery. | 

1, State or quality of being flippery ; 
fmoothnefs ; glibnefs. 

We do not only fall by the /ipperinefs of our 
tongues, but we deliberately difcipline them to 
mifchief. Government of the Tongute 

The fchirrus may be diftinguithed by its want of 
inflammation in the fkin, itsimoothnets, and fli p- 
perinds deep in the brea. Sharp. 

2. Uncertainty ; want of firm footing. 

Sii'pPery. adj. [plipun, Saxon; /lperig, 
swedith. | 

1, Smooth; glib. 

They trim their feathers, which makes them oily 
and flippery, that the water flips off. Moriuner. 

Oily tubttances only lubricate and make the bows 
els flippers. i Arbui brut, 

2. Not affording firm footing. 

Did you know the art o’ th’ court, 

As hard to Icave us keep; whofe top to climb, 
Is certain falling 5 or fo /ipp’ry, chat 
The teur ’s as bad as taning. 


l 
i 


Raleigh. 


Shab/peaver 


SLi 


His promife to tru to as firpery asice. Tufir. 
"Vheir way thall be as slippery ways in the dark- 


pels. Jeremiah. 
The fipp’ry tops of human ftate, 
The gilded pinnacles of fate. Cowley, 


Tihe higher they are raifed, the giddier they are ; 
the more //ippery is their tanding, and the deeper 
their fall. Le Eflvange. 

The higheft hill is the moft Zipp"ry place, 

And fortune mocks us with afmiling tace. Denbam, 

Beauty, like i¢e, our tooting dues betray ; 

Who can iroad fure on the fmooth Jippeny way ? 
Dryden. 
3. Hard to hold ; hard to keep. 
Thus furely bound, yet be not overbold, 
The fipp ry god will try to loofe his hold ; 
And various forms affume, to cheat thy fight, 
And with vain images of beafts affright. Dryden. 
4. Not ftanding firm. 
When they fall, as being Jip-p'ry Randers, 
The love that lean‘d on them, as fl/pp’ry tod, 
Doth one pluck down another, and together 
Die in the faf. Sbhak/peare. 
5. Uncertain ; changeable; mutable; in- 


ftable. 
Oh world, thy /lippery turns! Friends now faft 
worl) 
Whofe double bofoms feem to wear one heart, 
Whofe hours, whofe bed, whofe meal and exercife, 
Are {till together; who twine, as twere, in love 
Uufeparsble, (hall within this hour, 
Qn a diffenfion of a doit, break out 
To bittercft enmity. 
He loaking down 
With fora or pity on the Ai ppery {tate 
Of kings, will tread upon the neck of fate. Denbam. 
6. Not certain in its effect. 
One fure trick is beter than a hundred /ippery 
ones. : L’Eftrange. 
4. [/ubrique, French.] Not chafte. 
My wife is ippery. Shalfpeare. 
Sc'ppy. adje [trom flip. ] Slippery ; 
eafily fliding. A barbarous provincial 
word. 
The white of an egg is ropy, Jif pyy and nutritious, 
Floyer. 
SL1'PSHOD, adj. [ fip and hod.) Having 
the thoes not pulled up at the heels, but 
karely flipped on. 
The fipfood ‘prentice from his mafter’s door 
Had par’d the diri, and /prinxled round the tvor. 
Swift, 
Sur’psrop, n. f. Pad liquor. A low word 
formed by reduplication of hp. 
SLISH, 2. f- A low word formed by redu- 
plicating a/b. 
What ! chis a fleeve ? 
Here's {nip and nip, and /2:/) and fluth, 
Like to accnfur in a barber’s (hop. Shak/peare. 


JoStit. wv. a. pret. and part. fd and 
fitted, [phvan, Saxon.) To cut long- 
wife. 

To make plants medicinable, f7// the root, and 
infufe into it the medicine, as hellebore, opium, 


fcammony, and then bind it up. Bacon. 
‘Fhe decrs of Arginufa had their ears divided, 


Shatfpeare. 


occafioned at firft by fitting the ears. Brown. 
~~ Had at hie 
The upper part of him, the blow 
Had //it, as lure as that below. Hudibras. 
We /iit the preternatural body open. HF ifermun. 


A liberty might be lett to the judges to inflict 
death, or fome notorious mark, by /Zisting the nofe, 
or brands upon the cheeks. Temple. 

It a tinned or plated body, which, being of an 
even thickrefs, appears all over of an uniform colour, 
Should be /7t into threads, or broken into fragments 
of the fame thicknefs with the plate, I fee no reafon 
why every thread or fraginent fhould not keep its 


colour. Newton. 
He took a freak i 
To fit my tongue, and make me fpeak. Swift. 


Suit. 2.f. [plic, Saxon.] A long cut, 
Or narrow opening. 


SLO 


In St, James's fields is a conduit of brick, unto 
which joineth a low vault, and at the cnd of that a 
round houle of ftone; and in the brick conduit 
there is a window, and in the round houfe a /lit or 
rift of fome little breadth ; if you cry out in the 
rift, it will make a fearful roaring at the window. 

Bacen. 

Where the tender rinds of trees difclofe 
Their thooting gems, a {welling knot there grows ; 
Jult in that place a narrow flit we make, 

Then other buds from bearing trees we take 3 
Infertcd thus, the wounded rind weclole. Dryden. 

I found, by looking through a fit or oblong hole, 
which was narrower than the pupil of my eye, and 
hcld clofe to it parallel to the prifms, 1 could fee the 
circles much diftincter, and vifible toa far greater 
number, than otherwife. Newton. 

To SLIVE. 2 wv. a. [ylypan, Sakon. ] 
JoSLI'VER.(§ ‘To {fplit; to divide 
longwife ; to tear off longwife. 

Liver of blafpheming Jew; 

Gall of goat; and flips of yew, 

Sliver’d in the moon’s eclipfe. Shakfpeare. 
SLIVER. x. /. [from the verb.] A branch 

torn off. S/iver, in Scotland, ftill denotes 

a flice cut off: as, he took a large fiver 

of the beef. 


There on the pendent boughs her coronet weed 
Clamb'ring to hang, an envious “iver broke, 
When down her weedy coronet and herfelf 
Fell in the weeping brook. Shak/fpeare. 
StoaTs, m /. Ofa cart, are thofe under- 
pieces which keep the bottom together. 
Bailey. 
SLO'BBER.  f. [glavoerio, Welfh.} Slaver. 
See SLAVER. 
To Stock. un. [ flock, to quench, Swe- 
difh and Scottifh.] ‘To flake ; to quench. 
Stor. 2. f/f. (rla, Saxon ; flaae, Danith. | 
The fruit of the blackthorn, a fmall wild 
plum. 
The fair pomegranate might adorn the pine, 
The grape the bramble, and the ce the vine. 
Blackmore. 
When you fell your underwoods, fow haws and 
floes in them, and they will furnith you, without 
doing of your woods any hurt. Mortimer, 
Scoop. a.f. A finall hip, commonly with 
only two mats. 
ToStop. v. a. [from lap, lop, fop.} To 
drink grofsly and greedily. 


Stop. v. Ja [from the verb,] Mean and 


vile liquor of any kind. Generally fome 
naufeous or ufelefs medicinal liquor. 

The fick huiband here wanted for neither /ofs nor 
doctors, L’ Eftrange. 
But thou, whatever /Jops fhe will have bought, 
Be thankful. Dryden. 
Stor. 2. f. [ylop, Saxon; Jove, Dutch, 
a covering.) Trowfers ; open breeches. 

What faid Mr. Dumbledon about the fattin for 
my thort cloak and //2ps. 4 Shak/peare, 

SLOPE. aaj. [{'this word is not derived 
from any fatisfactory original. Junius 
omits it: Skinner derives it from flap, 
lax, Dutch; and derives it from the 
curve of a loofe rope. Perhaps its ori- 
ginal may be latent in /oofex, Dutch, to 
run, flope being eafy to the runner. ] 
Oblique ; not perpendicular. It is gene- 
rally ufed of acclivity or declivity, 
forming an angf greater or lefs with the 
lane of the horizon. 

Where there is a greater quantity of water, and 
fpace enough, the water moveth with a /Jeper rife 
and fall. Ba.on. 

Murm'ring waters fa}l 
Down the /lope hills, difpers’d, or in a lake, 
That to the tringed bank with myrtle crown'd 
Her cry {tal mirror holds, unite their (treams. Ailton. 


SLOPE. zeje [from the adjective. ] 


SLO 


1, An obliqne dircétion; any thing ob- 
liquely directed, 

2, Declivity; ground cot or formed with 
declivity. 

Growing upon /hpes is caufed for that mofs, as it 
cometh of moilturc, fo the water mult but fide, not 
be in a pool. Bacone 

My lord advances with majeflick mien, 

And when up ten fteep Mofes you've dragg'd your 
thighs, 

Juft at his ttudy door he'll blefs your eyes. Pope. 

Store. adv, Obliqucly ; not perpendicu. 


larly. 


Uriel 
Returr'd on that bright beam, whofe point now 
riuis’d 
Bore him (ope downward to the fun, now fall'n. 


Milton. 

To SLOPE. v. a. [from the adjective. | 

To form to obliquity or declivity ; to 
dircét obliquely. 

Though bluded corn be lodg’d, and trees blowa 

down, 
Though palaces and pyramids do flzpe 
Their heads to their tuundations. 
On cach hand the flames 
Driv’n backward, flope their pointed fpires, and 
roll'd 
In billows, leave i’ th” midft a horrid vale. Milton, 

The thar, that rofe at evening bright, 

Toward heav’a’s defcent had jop'd his weftering 
wheel. ; Milton. 

All night I flept, oblivious of my pain ; 

Aurora dawn'd, and Phebus fhin’din vain 5 

Nor, till oblique he _//;p'd his evening ray, 

Had Somnus dried the balmy dews away. Pope. 
ToStore. ~. x. To take an oblique or 

declivous direétion, 

Betwixt the midit and thefe, the gods aflign’d 
Two habitable feats for human kind ; 

And crofs their limits cut a oping way, 
Which the twelve figns in beauteuus order fway. 
Dryarn, 

There is a handfome work of piles made ping 
athwart the river, to itop the tees which are cut 
down, and cait into the river. Broan. 

Up itarts a palace, lo! th’ obedient bafe 
Slopes at its foot, the woods its lides embrace. Pofe. 

There is a ttraight hole in evcry ant’s neft halt an 
inch deep; and then it goes down /Æping into a 
place where they have their magazine. Spečlalora 

On the fouth afpect of a /oping hill, 

Whole ikirts meand ‘ting Peneus wahhes fill, 

Our pious lab’rer pafs'd his youthful days 

In peace and charity, in pray’r and praile. Harte. 
SLo/PENESS, z. /. [trom fope. ! Obliquity 5 

declivity ; not perpendicularity, 

The Italians give the cover a graceful pendence of 
Slepene/s, dividing the whole breadth into nine parts, 
whereos two fhali fesve tor the elevation of the higheft 
ridge. Ahittone 

SLo’PEWISE. adj. | flope and avi.) Ob- 
liquely ; not perpendiculariy. 

“the Wear is a frith, reaching pewife through 
the Ole trom the land to low-water mark, and having 
in ita bent or cod with an eye-hook; where the ih 
entering, upon their coming back with the ebb, are 
{topped Irom iffuing out again, forlaken by the water, 
and left dry on the ofe. Carew. 

Suo'PINGLY. adv. [from Moping.] Ob- 
liguely ; not perpendicularly, 

‘Lhefe atoms do not defcend always perpendicge 


Shak/peare. 


larly, but fometimes /l:pingly. Digby- 
SLo’pey. adj. \from /p.] Miry and 
wet: perhaps rather flabby. See SLAB. 


To SŁoT. w. a. [ flughen, Dutch.] To 
ftrike or clafh hard. 

SLOT. 2. f: (Jld, Ilandick.] The track 
of a deer. 

SLOTH. xe f. [ylepd, ylepS, Saxon. 
It might theretore be not improperly 
written jloath, but that it feems better 
to regard the orthography of the primi- 


tive jlow. ] 
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r. Slownefs ; tandinefs. 

Thefe cardinals trifie with me: T abher 

This dilatory fob and ticks of Rome. Shat/peare. 
2. Lazinefs; fluggifnnefs; idlenefs. 

Falfe of heart, light of ear, bloody of hand, 

Hog in srb, fox in ftealth. Shakfoeare. 

They change their courfe to pleafure, eafe, and 

fxd. Milton, 
Induttry approach’d, 
And rous’d hiin trom his mifcrable tb. Tdom/or. 
3. An animal. 

The floth is an animal of fo low a motion, that | 
he will be three or four days at leatt in climbing up 
and coming down a tree; and to go the length of 
fiity paces on plain ground, requiics a whole day. 

Grew. 

Sto'turur. adj, [fothand full.) idle ; 

Jazy ; fluggiiti ; inadtive ; indolent; dull 
of motion. 

He that is /orhfu/ in his work, is brother to him | 
that ıs a creat walter. Proverbs. | 

The deire of the frorhfud killeth him; for his 
hands refufe to labour, Proverbs. 

To vice induftrious ; but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and flordful. 


Milton. | 

Flora commands thofe nymphs and knights, 

Who liv’d in Jorkyui eafe and loofe delights, l 
Who never acts ot honour durit purfve, 
The men inglorious knights, the ladics all untrue. 

Dryden. i 

The very foul of the ferdfii does effeftually but 
lie drowfing in his body, and the whole man is | 
totally given up to his fentes. L' Ejirazge. | 

Another is deaf to all the motives to piety, by 
indulging an idle Zstbfu! temper. aRU. į 

SLo/THEULLY. adv. [from ftkful.] ldly ; 
lazily ; with floth. 

SLoTHFULNESS. x. f. [from flothful. } 
Idlenefs; lazinefs; fluggifhnefs; inac- 
tivity. 

To truft to labour without prayer, argueth im- 
piety and prophanenefs ; it maketh light of the pro- 
widence of God ; and although it be not the intent 
of a religious miad, yet it is the fault of thofe men 
whofe religion wanteth light of a mature judgment 
to direSt it, when we join with our prayer slorhful- 
nefs, and neglect of convenient labour. Hooker. 

S/othfulnefs cateth into a deep tleep, and an idle 
foul (hall fufter hunger. Proverés, 

Stoucn. ». f. (JLE, Danth, ftupid. } 

1. A downcait look; a cepreffion of the 
head. In Scotland, an ungainly gait, 
as alfo the perfon whofe gait it is. 

Our dotor has every quality that.can make a 
man ufeful; but, alas! he hatha fort of such in 
his walk. Swift. 

2. A man who looks heavy and clownith. 

Begin thy carols then, thou vaunting fouch; 

Be thine the oaken ftaff, or mine the pouch. Gay. 

Jo SLOUCH. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
have a downcalt clownith look, 

SLO'VEN, n. /. f fleef, Dutch; yflyvn, 

Welfh, naky, fhabbv.] A man inde- 
cently negligent of cleanlinefs; a man 
dirtly drefed. 

The miniers came to church in handfome holi- 
day apparzl, and that himfelf did nat think them 
bound by the law of God to go like //svens. Hooker. 

Affect in things about thee cleanlinefs, 

Thatall may gladly boa:d thee as a flow’r : 

Sécvens take up their ttocx of nosfomenefs 
B:forehand, and anticipate their lat hour. ferdere. 

Yau laugh, half beau, half faves, if l tand ; 
My wig half powder, and all tnutf mv band. Pope. 

Their methods variou:, butalike their aim; 

The fsven and the fopling are the fame. Young 

SLO'VENLINESS., v. /. [from flovenl). | 

Indecent negligence of drefs; neglect o! 

cleanlinefs. 

Slovenlinefs is the wort fign of a hard Rudent, 
and civility the beft exercife of the remifs ; yet not 
to he exact in the phrate of compliment, or getture 
of courtefy. Wotton. 


Sto'venLy. adj. [from floven.] Negli- 
1 


3. Ít is ufed by Shakypeare simply for the 
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gent of drefs; negligent of neatnefs ; not 
neat; not cleanly. . 
fEfop at laft found out a flowenly lazy fellow, 
lollir.g at his cafe, as if he had nothing to do. 
L' Eftrange. 
SLo'VENLY. adv, [from flovex.} in a 
coarfe inelegant manter. 

As I harg my ciothes on fomewhat evenly, T no 
fooner went in but he frowned upon me. ` Pope. 

SLO'YENRY. z. f. [from fleven.] Dirt- 
nefs ; want of neatnefs. 

Our gaynefs and our gilt are all befmirch’d 
With rainy marching in the painful field ; 

There’s not a piece of feather in our hott, 

Aud time hath worn us into fovenry, Sbuk/peare. 
SLOUGH. z. f. [plog, Saxen. | 
1. A deep miry place; a hole fuil of dirt. 

The Scots were ina fallow field, whereinto the 
Englith could not enter, but over a crofs ditch and a 
Sfiouge; in palling whereof many of the Englith horfe 
were plunged, and tome mired. Hayward. 

The ways being toul, twenty to one 
He's here ftuck in a flough, and overthrown. Mile, 

A carter had laid his waggon falt in a fog. 

’ I? kytrange. 
2, The fkin which a ferpent cafts off at his 
periodical renovation. 

Thy fates open their hands, let thy blood and 
fpirit embrace them; and to inure thyfelf to what 
thou art like to be, cait thy humble ough, and 
appear freth. Shak/peare. 

When the mind is quicken’d 
The organs, though defun&t and dead before, 
Break up their drowfy grave, and newly move, 
With catted /7.ug6, and freth legerity. Sbukfpeare. 

Oh let not fleep my clofing eyes invade 

In open plains, or in the fecret fhade, 

When he, renew’d in all the fpeckled pride 

Of pompous youth, has caf his /Lowgz6 alde; 

And in his fummer liv’ry rolls along 

Erect, and brandifhing his forky tongue. Dryden. 

The ough of an Englith viper, that is, the cuti- 
cula, they cait off twice every year, at fpriag and 
fall; the feparation begins at the head, and is fimithed 
in twenty-four hours. K Greu'. 

The body, which we leave behind in this vitible 
world, is as the womb or /Joab trom whence we 
ifue, and.are born into the other. Grew. 


fkin. 

As the fnake, roll'd in a fow’ry bank, 

With fhining checker’d /luugh, doth fting a child, 
That for the beauty thiuks it excellent. Henry vi. 
4. Lhe part that feparates from a foul fore. 
At the next dreffing I found a /ough come away 
with the drengs which was the lordes. Wifeman, 
To StouGH. v. n. [from the noun.| To 
part from the found flefh. A chirurgical 
term. 
SLo'ucuy. adj. [from flough.] Miry; 
boggy ; muddy. 

That cullom fhould not be allowed, of cutting 
feraws in low grounds /lavgéy underneath, which 
turg into bog. Swift. 

SLOW. adj. [ylap, yleap, Saxon 5 fleenav, 
Frifick, | 

1. Not fwift; not quick of motion; not 
fpeedy ; not having velocity; wanting 
celerity. 

Me thou think’ft not flaw, 

Who fince the morning hour iet out trom heav’n, 
Where God retides, and on mid-day arriv’d 
In Eden, diftance inexpreffidle ! Milton. 

Where the motion is fo sw as not tofupply a 
conttant train of dreth ideas to the fenfes, the lente 
of motion is loft, _ Locke 

2. Late; not happening in a fhort time. 
Thefe changes in the heav’as, though few, pro- 
duc’d 
Like change on fea and land, fidercal blat. Milton. 
3. Not ready ; not prompt; not quick. 
I am flow of fpeech, and a /ow tongue. Exodus. 
Mine ear {hall not be ow, mine eye not hut. 
Milton. 


pu 
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The uw of fpeech make in dreams unpremedis 
tated harangues, or converfe readily in languages that 


they are but little acquainted with. Addifan. 
For though in dreadful whuls we hung 

High on the broken wave, 
{ knew thou wert not /ow to hear, 

Nor impotent to fave. Aldifor. 


4. Dull ; inattive ; tardith ; fluggihh, 
Fix’d on detence, the Trojans are not flew 
To guard their thore trom an expected toe. Dryden, 
5- Not haity ; acting with deliberation ; 
not vehement. 

The Lord is merciful, and Jow to anger. 

Common Prayer. 

He that is /ow to wrath, is of great underitanding. 

Proverbs. 
The politick and wife 
Are fly /usy things with circuinfpective eyes, Pope. 
6. Dull; heavy in wit. 

The blockhead is a fow worm. Pote. 
Stow, in compofiuon, is an adverb; 
Jely. 

This fowe-pac’d foul, which late did cleave 
T?’ a body, and went but, by the body's leave, 
Twenty perchance or thirty mile a day, 
Difpatches in a minute ail the way 


"T wixt heav’n and earth. Donne, 
To the fhame of ow endeavouring art 
Thy eafy numbers ow. Milton, 


This day’s death denounc’d, if aught I fee, 
Will prove no fudden but a //.w-pac'd evil, 
A long day's dying to augment our pain. Miltone 
For eight //ow-circling years by tempehs tolt. 
Pope. 
Some demon urg’d 
T' explore the fraud with guile oppos’d to guile, 
Slcw'-pacing thrice around th’ infidious pile. Pope. 
To Stow. w. a. [from the adjective.] ‘lo 
omit by dilatorinefs ; to delay; to pro- 
craitinate, Notin ufe, ‘The true word 
was forflow. 
Now do you know the reafon of this hafte ? 
—1 would I knew not why it thould be Jow’d. 


Shukfpeare. 
SLo'wLY. adw. [from fow. } 
1. Not fpeedily; not with celerity; not 
with velocity. 
The gnome rejoicing bears her gifts aways 
Spreads his black wings, and //ow/y mounts to-day, 
Pepe, 
2. Not foon; not early; not in a little 
time. 
The poor remnant of human feed peopled their 
country again /Jow-/y, by little and Inttle, Bacino 
Our fathers bent their paintul indufry 
To check a monarchy that //ow/y grew; 
But did not France or Holland's fate torefee, 
Whofe riling pow’r to fwift dominion flew. Dryder. 
We ott our flow/y growing works impari, 
While images retlect from ait to a(t. Pepee 
3. Not hattily ; not rally ; as, he deter- 
mines fly. 
4. Not promptly; not readily; as, he 
learns /loav/y, 
5+ Tardiiy ; fluggithly. 
The chapel ol St. Laurence advances fo very 
fowly, that “us not impoflible but the family of 
Meuicis may be exuact before their burial-place is 
finilhed. widdifen, 
SLo'wness. 2. f. [from fow. | 
1. Smalinefs of motion ; not ipeed; want 
of velocity ; abfence of celery or fwift- 
nefs, 
Prosidence hath confined thefe human hearts, 
that what any invention hath in the ttrength of its 
motion, is abated in the flow mefs of it; and what it 
hath in the extraordinary quicknels of its motion, 


mult be allowcd for in the great ftrength that is 
required unto it. Wilkins. 


Motion is the abfolute mode of a body, but fwilte 

nefs or flotene/s are relative ideas. Watts, 

2. Length of time in which any thing aéts 
or is brought to pafs ; not quickneis. 


SLU 


Tyrants ufe what art they can to increafe the 
frownefs of death. j » Mooker. 
3. Dulnefs to adm't conviction or affection. 
7 Chritt would not heal their infirmities, becaufe 
of the hardnefs and /P-tune/s of their hearts, in that 
they believed him not. Bentley, 
_ Want of promptnefs ; want of readinefs. 
¢. Dehberation ; cool delay. 
6. Dilatorinefs; procrattination. 


Stalwworm. wf [plavpynm, Saxon. ] 
The blind worm ; a large viper, not 
mortal, fearcely venomous. 

‘Vhougly we have found formed fnakes in the belly 
of the cecilia, or //svetuurm, yet may the viper em- 
phatically bear the vame, Broren. 


To ŞLU'BBER. v. a. [probably from lub- 
ber.] 
1. To do any thing lazily, imperfe&tly, or 
with idle hurry. 
Nature fhewed the doth not like men who fubber 
up matters of mean account. Sidney. 
B-fanio told him, he would make fome fpecd 
OFf bis returas he anfwer'd, do not fo, 
SivS5ber not bufinefs for my fake Shak/peare. 
As they arz //ubbered over, the malignity that 
remains will how itlelf in fome chronick dofeate. 
: Wifoman. 
2. To ftain; to daub. [This feems to he 
from Jobber, Jabber, or flaver. | 
You mutt be content to uber the glofs of your 
new fortunes with this more {tubborn and boitter- 
ous expedition. Shakfpeare. 
3. To cover coarfelv or carelefly. “This 
is now not in ufe, otherwife than as a 


low colloquial word, 

A: man of fecret ambitious ends, and proportion- 
ate counfels, fmothered under the habit of a®holar, 
and fiubbered over with a certain rude and clownith 
falhiony that had the femblance of integrity. 

orron. 

SLU'BBSERDEGULLION., ve fe [I fuppofe 

a'cant” word without derivation] A 
paltry, dirty, forry wretch. 

Quoth the, although thou hz deferv'd, 

Rafe Lubsertegullion. io be ferv'd 
As thou didit vew to deal with me, 


Ifthou hadit got the victorv. Eludibras. 


Stupce. ». f. [i funpofe from plog. 
flough, Sax.] Mire; dirt mixed with 
water. 

The earth I made a mere folt Judge or mud- 


Mortimer, 
SLUG. mm /. § flug, Danith, and fick, 
Dutch, fiznify a glutton, and thence one 
that has the flo:h of a glutton. | 
3. Anvidler; a dne; a flow, heavy, 
fleepy, lazy wretch 
Fie! what a /«g is Hantings, that he comes not! 
Sbar/peare. 
2. An hinderance; an chftru€tion., 
Ufury dulls and damps all improvements, wherein 
money would be ttirring, if it were not for this Aug. 


i N d Bacon, 
3. A kind of flow creeping fnail. 
4- [rlecg, a hammerhead, Sax.] A cy- 
lindrical or oval piece of metal fhot from 
a gun. 
When fractures are made with bullets or (Jugs, 
there the fealp and cranium are driven in together. 
Wifeman. 
As, fore’d from wind-gunsy lead itclf can Ay, 
And pond’rous /ugs cut fwiftly through the iky. 
Pope. 
To SLUG. v. n. [fromthe noun.] To 
he idle; to play the drone; to move 
lowly. 
Ail he did was to deceive good knights, 
Aad draw them from purfuit of praile and fame, 
To flug in Noth and fenfual delights, 
_ Aud end their days with irrenowned thame. 


Fairy Queen. 


SEMU 
He lay not all night Zrgeing in acabin under his 
mantle, but ufed commonly to keep others waking 
to defend their lives. Spenfer. 
One went Jlegeinzg on with a thoufand cares. 
L' Eftrarge. 
SLU'GGARD. ». J. {from fg.) An idler; 
a*drone; an iozctive lazv fellow. 
Cry mercy, lords, and watchful gentlemen, 
That you have ta’en a tardy /uggard here. 
Shukfpeare. 
This mightier found thal make 
The dead to rife, 
And open tombs and open eyes, 
To the long /uggarus of five thoufand years. 
Cowley, 
Up, up, fays Avarice 3 thou fnor’tt again, 
Stretchelt thy limbs, and yawan'tt, but all in vain: 
The tyrant Lucre no denial takes ; 
At his command th’ unwilling Jugeard wakes. 
Dryden. 
Sprightly May commands our youth to keep 
The vigils of her night, and breaks their fuggard 
fleep. Dryden 


To SLU GGARDIZE. V. a. [from fugeard. | 
To make idle; to make dronith. 
Rather fee the wonders of the world abroad, 
Than, living dully fvggurdiz'd at home, 
Wear out thy youth with ihapelefs idlenefs. 
Shakf{peare. 
SLu'GGISH. adje [from flug] Dull; 
drowfy : lazy A flothtul R idle A infipid ; 
flow; ina@ives inert. 
Sluggijh idlenefs, the nurfe of fin, 
Upon a flothful afs he chofe to ride. Fairy Queen 
The dull billows, thick as troubled mire, 
Whom neither wind out of their feat could force, 
Nor tides did-drive out of their /vegs/h fource. 
Spenfer. 


One, bolder than the reft, 
With his broad fword provok’d the /leggi/h beant. 
Waller, 
Matter, being impotent, /ugei/b, and inactive, 
hath no power to ftir or move itlelt. Moodward, 


adu. [from flugeifh. | 
ninbly ; lazily; idly; 


Stu'GGIsHLyY. 
Dally ; not 
flowly. 


SLu'ccisHNness, v. f. [from flugeif.| 
Dulnefs ; floth ; lazinefs ;  idlenefs ; 
inertnefs. 

The most of mankind are inclined by her thither, 
if they would take the pains ; no leis than birds to 
fly, and horfes to rua: which if they lofe, it is! 
through their own fluzei/hne/s, and by that means 
become her prodigies, not her children. 

Ben Fonfen. 

Te is of great moment to teach the mind to thake 
off its fuggishne/s, and vigoroufly employ itfelf about 
what reafon hall direct. ache, 


I SLUICE., ». ff [ fluye, Dutch ; efeluje, 
kr. /cluja, Italian) A watergate; a 
floodgate ; a vent for water. 

Two other precious drops, that ready ftond 
Each tn their crvital Juice, he, ere they tell, 
Kils’d, as the gracious figns of fweet remorfey 


And pious awe, that fear’d to have offended. 
Milton, 


Divine Alpheus, who, by fecret Juice, 
Stole under feas to meet his Arcthufe. Milton. 
If we receive them all, they were more than feven; 
if only the natural /’uices, they were fewer- 
Brown. 
As waters from her uices, flow'd 
Unbounded forrow from her eyes. 
Each Juice of affluent fortune open’d foan, 
And wealth flow'd in at morning, night, and noon. 
Harte. 
To SLUICF. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
emit by floodgates. 
Like a traitor coward, 
Sluic’d out his inn'cent foul through ftreams of 


Prior. 


blood. Ebukfpeare. 
Veins of liquid ore faic? from the lake. 
Alitan. 


You wrong me, if you think T'I fell one drop 
Within thefe vezas for pageants 5 but let honour 


SLU 
Call for my blood, I'll vice it into reams 5 
‘L'urn fortune loofe again to my purfuit, 


And let me hunt her through embattled foes, 
In-dutty plains; there will [be the firt. Dryda. 
Stu'tcy. ad’. [from fuice.] Falling: in 
itrcams as from a fluice or floodgate. 
And oft whole thects defeer.d of /luiry rain, 
Suck'd by the fpungy clouds trom off the main « 
The lofty fkies at once come pouring down, 


The promis‘d crop and golden labours drown. 
nyo, 


To SLU'MBER,. @. n, {ylumepan, Saxi 
finrmeren, Dura.) 
1. To fleep lightly ; to be not awake, nor 
in profound flcep. 
He that keepeth Urael mhall neither funder nor 


flecp. Pfaims. 
Confcience wakes defpair that Jumber'd. 

| Milten. 

| >, Tofleep; to repofe. Sleepand umber 


are often confounded. 

God fpeaketh, yet man perceiveth if not: in 
drcam, ina vifion of the night, when deep fleep 
falleth upon men, in Slumberings upon the bed. 

Have ye chofen this place, 
- Afterthe toilot battle, to repote 

Your wearicd virtue, for the ufé you find 

To lumber here? A Milton. 
3. To beina ftate of negligence and fu. 


inenefs. 
Why fumbers Pops, who leads the tuneful trains 
Nor hears that virtue which he loves complain ? 
Yeung. 
To SLU'MBER. V. a. 
te To lay to fleep. 
2. To itupify ; to Run. 
“Fhen up he took the _//umder’d fenfelefs corlcy 
And, ere he could out of his fwoon awake, 
Him to his caftle brought Fairy Queem 
To honett a deed alter it was done, or to fumber 
his confcience in the doing, he {tudied other incene 
tives. Kirton, 
SLU'MBER. 72. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Light fleep; deep not profound. 
And tor his dreams, I wonder he’s fo fond 
To trut the mock’ry ot unquiet /lumdb-rs. 
Shaifpeare. 
From careleffnefs it hall fall into Zzmber, and 
fron a fumébcr it thall fettle into a deep and lorg 
Meeps; ull at lait, perhaps, it thall tleepitfelr into a 
lethargy, and that luch an one, that nothing but hell 
‘and judgment shall awaken it. Orda 
Labour and reit, that equal periods keep; 
Obedient ambos that can wake and weep. 
2. Sleep; repofe. 
Boy ! Lucius! talt afleep! Jtisno matter; 
Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of umber. Shak/peare. 
Ev’n lutt and envy feep, but love denies 
Reft to my foul, and umber to my eyes: 
Three days l promis’d to attend my dvom, 
Aud two long days and nights are yet to come. 


x Dryden. 
SLU'MBEROUS. ? _ 4. 
Ot adj, [from fluccber, } 
Stu MBFERY. : 


1, Inviting to fleep ; foporiferous ; caufing 
ficep. 
The timely dew of fleep, 
Now falling with foft Zamb'rexs weight, inclines 
Our eyelids. Milter. 
While penfive in the filent_/2«3"rows (hade, 
Sleep’s gentle pow’rs her drooping eyes invade 5 
Minerva, life-like, on embodied air 
Imprefs’d the form of Iphthema. Pope. 
"There every eye with /umdb’rous chains the 
bound, 
And dath'd the flowing goblets to the ground. 
Pope. 


Pope. 


2. Sleepy; not waking. 

A great perturbation in nature! to receive at once 
the benefit of tleep, and do the effects of watching : 
in this /lumbery agitation, what have you heard her 
fay? Sbai fpeare, 


Srunc. ‘The pret. and part. pal, of sings 
Stung, The pret, ard part, paff. of lind, 


Su U 
Silence accompany'd; for bea, and bird, 


They toctheirgrally couch, thote to their netts, 
Were flunk. Aiton. 


To SLUR. wv. a. [ flooring, Dutch, naty ; 
glore, a flut. | 

t. To fully ; to foil; to contaminate. 

2. To pafs lightly; to balk ; to mifs. 


The atheifts laugh in their tleeves, and not a lit- 
tie triumoh, to fee the caufe of theifin thus betrayed 
by his profeffed friends, and the grand argument 
furred by them, and fo their work done to their 
bands. Cudzwortn, 

Studious to pleafe the genius of the times, 

With periods, points, and tropes, he furs his crimes; 

He robb'd not, but he borrow'd from the poor, 

And took but with intention to reltore. Dryden, 
3. Tocheat; to trick. 

What was the publick faith found out for, 

But to fur mea of what they tought for? 
Hudibras. 
Come, feven °s the main, 
Cries Ganymede: the ufual trick : 
Seven, ur a fix; eleven, a nicke Prior, 


Srur., xv. f. (fromthe verb.] Faint re- 
proach; flight difgrace. 

Here is an ape made a king for fhewing tricks; 
and the for is then to puta Zur upon him, in expo- 
fing him for fport tothe fcorn of the people. 

L’ kjlrange. 

No one can rely upon fuch an one, either with 
fafety to his affairs, or without a /ur to his reputa- 
tion; fince he that tru(ts a knave has no other re- 
compence but to be accounted a fool for his pains. 


South. 
SLUT. x. /. [ dde, Dutch. } 
1. A dirty woman. 
Cricket, to Windfor chimnies fhalt thou leap: 
Where fires thou find’(t unrak'd, and hearths un- 
{wept, 
‘There pinch the maidsas blue as bilberry ; 
Our radiant queen hates /uts and fluttery. 
Sbrt fpeare. 
The veal ’s all rags, the butter ’s turn’d to oil; 
And thus I buy good meat for /uts to fpoil, Kirg. 
2. A word of flight contempt to a woman. 
Hold up, you futs, 
Your aprons mountant; you're not oathable, 
Although I know you'll fwear. Shak{peare. 
The frogs were ready to leap out of their (kins for 
joy, till one crafty old fur in the company adviled 
them to confider a little better ont. L’E/rrange. 


SLU'TTERY. z. f. {from fut.) The quali- 
ties or practice of a flut. 
Slutt'ry, to fuch neat excellence oppos’d, 
Should make defire vomit emptinefs. Sb.a</peare. 
Thefe make our girls their uttery rue, 
By pinching them both black and blue; 
And put a penny in their hoe, 
The houfe for cleanly weeping. Drayton. 
A man gave money for a black, upon an opinion 
that his fwarthy colour was rather /futtery than 
nature, and the fault of his matter that kepr him no 
cleaner. L' Eftrange. 


SLU'TTISH. adj. [from flue. | 
1. Naty; not nice; not cleanly; dirty ; 


indecently negligent of cleanlinefs. 
All preparations both for food and lodging, fuch as 
would make one deteft niggardnefs, it is fo /lutri/b 
a vice. Sidney. 
Albeit the mariners do covet (tore of cabbins, yet 
indeed they are but /lurri/h dens that breed tickne(s 
in peace, ferving to cover ttealrhs, and tn hght are 
dangerous 10 tear men with their fplinters Ruscigd. 
The naftinefs of that nation, and /furti/b courfe 
of life, hath much promoted the opinion, occafioned 
by their fervile condition at nrt, aad inferior ways 
of parfimony ever fince. 
Slothful diforder fill’d his (table, 
And fluttifd plenty deck'd her table. 
2. It 1s ufed fometimes for meretricions. 


She gota legacy by Murti» tricks. Holiday. 


SLU'TTISHLY. adv. [from furti.) Ina 
fluttifh manner; naftily ; dirtily. 


Stu TTISHNESS, 2. /. [ftom flusty/>.] The 


brown. 


Prior. 
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qualities or praétice of a flut; naftinefs ; 
dirtinefs. 

That is only fuitable in laying a foul com- 
plexion upon a filthy favour, fetting forth both in 
fluttifonefs. Sidney. 

I look on the inftinét of this noifome and trouble- 
fome creature, the loufe, of learching out foul and 
nalty clothes to harbour and breed in, as an effect 
of divine providence, defigned to deter men and 
women from flutti/oxefs aud fordidnefs, and to pro- 
voke them to cleanlinefs and neatnefs. Ray. 

SLY. adj. [yl3, Sax. flippery, and meta- 
phorically deceitful ; /Zegur, Iflandick. ] 
Meanly artful ; fecretly infidious ; cun- 
ning. 

For my /y wiles and fubtile craftinefs, 

The title of the kingdom I poffefs. HeSderd’s Tale. 

And for I doubt the Greeki(h monarch Zr, 
Willufe with him fome of his wonted crate. 


Fairfax. 
His proud (tep he fcornful turo'd, 

And with Jy circumfpection. Milton. 
Envy is a curfed plant; fome fibres of it are 
rooted almoft in every man’s nature, and it works 
in a fy and imperceptible manner. Watts. 
It is odious in a man to look /y and leering at a 
woman. Ciari ffa. 


To SMACK. v. n. [pmæckan, Sax. /macc- 
ken, Dutch. | 

te To have a tafte; to be tin@tured with 
any particular tafte. 


2. To havea tincture or quality infufed, 
All fects, all ages, szck of this vice, and he 


To die for it! Shak/peare. 
He is but a baftard to the time, 
That doth not fizack of obfervation. Shakfpeare. 


. To make a noife by feparation of the 
lips ftrongly preffed together, as after a 
tafte. 

She kifs’d with racking lip the fnoring lout ; 

For fuch a kifs demands a pair of gloves. Gay. 

4. Tokifs with a clofe compreflion of the 
lips, fo as to be heard when they fe- 
arate. 


He gives a fonacking bufs. Pope. 


To SMACK. Ue @ 


t. To kifs. 

Socarelefs flow’rs, ftrow’d on the water’s face, 
The curled whirlpools fuck, /mack, and embrace, 
Yet drown them. Donne. 

2. To make to emit any quick fmart noife. 

More than one fteed munt Delia’s empire feel, 

Who fits triumphant o'er the flying wheel ; 
And, as fhe guides it through th’ admiring throng, 
With what an air the /macks the filken thong! 
Young. 
SMACK. % f. [/maeck, Dutch; from the 
verb. 
1. Talte; favour. 
2. Tincture; quality from fomething 
mixed. 

T'he child, that fucketh the milk of the nurfe, 
learns his firit fpeech ot her; the which, being the 
firit inured to his tongue, is ever after molt pleafing 
unto him; tufomuch, that though he afterwards be 
taught Enslith, yet the /wucé of the firit will always 
ab:de with him. Spenfer. 

Your lordihip, though not clean paft your youth, 
hath yet tome /ack of age in yau, fone relith of 
the taltnefs of time, aad have a care of your health. 

Sbakfpeare. 

Te caufed the neighbours to fue, that a petty nack 

only oi popery opened a gap to the opprelfion of the 


whoie. Carew. 
As the Pythagorean foul 

Runs through all beatls, and fiħ, and fowl, 

And has a fwack of ev'ry one, 

So love does, and has ever done. Hudibras. 


3. A pleafing tafe. 
Stack peafe upon hovel ; 
To cover it quickly let owner regard, 
ct dove and the cadow there finding a /mack, 
With ill Rormy weather do perith thy ttack. 
Tuff r. 
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4. A fmall quantity; a tafte. 
Trembling to approach 
The little barrel, which he fears to broach, 
H?’ effays the wimble, often draws it back, 
And deals to thirfty fervants but a /mack. Dryden. 
5. The act of parting the lips audibly, as 
after a pleafing tafte. 
6. A loud kifs. 
He took 
‘The bride about the neck, and kifs’d her lips 
With fuch a clamorous /mack, that at the parting 
Allthe church echo’d. Shak/peare, 
I faw the lecherous citizen turn back 
His head, and on his wite’s lip tteal a fmack. 
Donne. 
7. [pnacca, Sax. fxeckra, Ifandick.] A 
finall fhip. 


SMALL. adj. [pmall, Sax. /mal, Dutch ; 
fuaar, Ifandick. } 
1. Little in quantity ; not great. 
For a final?! moment have I forfaken thee, but 
with great mercies will I gather thee. Pata. 
Death only this myfterious truth unfolds, 
The mighty foul how /ma//a body holds, Dry ter. 
All numeration is but (till the adding of one unit 
more, and giving to the whole together a dittinct 
name, whercby to diftinguifh it from every maller 
or greater multitude of units. Locke. 
The ordinary /mallefi meafure we have is looked 
on as an unit in number. Locke. 
The danger is lefs when the quantity of the fluids 
is too /mall, than when itis too great ; for a fmaller 
quantity will pafs where a larger cannot, but not 
contrariwife. z Arbuthnot. 
Good cooks cannot abide fiddling work: fuch is 
the dreffing of /ma// birds, requiring a world of 
cookery. Swifte 
2. Slender ; exile; minute. 
After the earthquake a fire, and after the fire a 
Rill {neal voice. 1 Kings. 
Your fin and calf I burnt, and ground it very mall, 
till it was as /mall as duf. Deutercnomy, 
Thofe wav’d their limber fans 
For wings, and /mallef lineaments exact. Milton. 
Smrall-grained fand is elteemed the beft for the 
tenant, and the large for the landlord and land. 
iMertimers 
3. Little in degree. 
There arofe no mall Nir about that way. As. 
4. Little in importance ; petty ; minute. 
Is it a /mal? matter that thou hatt taken my huf- 
band? Genchs, 
Narrow man being fill’d with little hares, 
Courts, city, church, are all hops of fwr2// wares ; 
All having blown to fparks their noble fire, 
And drawn their found gold ingot into wire. 
Dorre. 
Some men’s behaviour is like a verfe, wherein 
every fyllable is meafured: how can a man com- 
prehend great matters that breaketh his mind too 
muci to small obfervations 2 Bucor 
Knowing, by fame, /mall! poets, fal! muficians, 
Small painters, and (ht /maller politicians. Harte. 


Small is the tubje€t, but not fo the praife. Pope. * 


şe Little in the principal quality; not 
ftrong ; weak: as, /mall/ beer. 
Go down to the cellar to draw ale or /ma/: beer. 
Suift. 
SMALL. x f- [from the adjective.] The 
{mall or narrow part of any thing. Itis 
particularly applied to the pare of the 
leg below the calf. 
Her garment was cut after fuch a fathion, that 
though the length of it reached to the ancles, yetin 
her going one might fometimes difcern the small 


of her leg. Sidney. 
Into her legs I'd have love's ifues fall, 
And all her calf into a gouty /1a//. Suckling, 


His excellency havivg mounted on the fale of 

my leg, advanced furwards. Gulliver. 
Sma‘LLAGE. a. /, [from fnall agr, becaufe 
it foon withers. Skinner. Elesfelinon, 
Lat.| Aplant. It is a fpecies of parf- 
ley, and a common weed by the files of 
ditches and brooks, Miller. 


es 
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Smallige is raifed by flips or feed, which is red- 
dill, and pretty big, of a roundith oval figure; a 


little more full and ring on one fide than the other, | 


and ftreaked from one cnd to the other. Mortimer. 
SMA'LLCOAL. xf. [/mall and coal.) Lit- 
tle wood coals ufed to light fires. 

A fmalleoal man, by waking one of thefe diftref- 
fed gentlemen, faved him trom ten years imprifun- 
ment, Spe€?ator. 

When /malfeor!l murmurs in the hoarfer throat, 
From fmutty dangers guard thy threaren'd coat. 

Gay. 
SMA'LLCRAFT. #. f. [ f/mall and crafi.] 
A littl: veffel below the denomination 


of a fhip. 

Shall he before me figs, whom t’other day 
A fmallceraft veficl hither did convey 5 
Where flain’d with prunes and rotten figs he fay ? 

Dryden, 
SMa'LLNESS m/f [from /mall.} 
1. Littlenefs ; not greatnels, 

The parts in glafs are evenly fpread, but are not 
fo clofe as in gold; as we fee by the ealy admiffion 
of light, and by the /uzi//n-fs of the weight. Bacon. 

2. Littlenefs; want of bulk; minutenefs; 
exility. 

Whatfoever is invifib!c, in refpect of the finenefs 
of the body, or the /measac/s of the parts, or fubtilty 
of the motion, is little enquired. Bacan, 

The /allnefs of the rays of light may contribute 
very much to the power of the agent by which they 
are refracted. Newton. 


3. Want of ftreneth ; weaknefs. 


SMA'LLPOX. wv. /. [ fmall and pox.) An | 


eruptive diftemper of great malignity : 
variole. 


He fell fick of the /mal/ box. Wifeman. 


Ssta'ucy. adv, [from fmall.] Ina little | 


quantity ; with minutenefs; in a little or 
low degree. 

A child that is Rill, and fomewhat hard of wit, 
is never chofen by the father to be made a fchoiar ; 
or elfe, when he cometh to the {chool, is /»ra/iy 
regarded. Afchan, 

SMALT. a / A beautiful blue fubitance, 
produced from two parts of zaffre being 
fufed with three parts common fait, and 
one part potafh. iong 

To make a light purple, mingle cerufe with log- 
wood water; and moreover turnfoil with lac mingled 
with malt of bice. Peackam. 


Sma/RAGDINE, «dj. [ /maragdixus, Lat. | 
Made of emerald ; refembling emerald. 
SMART. z. /. [frmeopica, Saxon ; /mert, 
Dutch ; faarta, Swedihh. | 
l. ciom pungent, lively pain. 

1 


hen her mind, though too late, by the /wart, 
was brought to think of the difeafe. Sidneys 
z. Pain, corporal or intellectual. 
Mithaps are malter'd by advice difcreet, 
And counfel mitigates the greateit /nrart. F. Queen. 
Ie increafed the fanart of his prefent futferings, to 
compare them with his former happincts. Atterbury. 


Jo SMART. wv. 2. [ypmeoptan, Saxon ; 
fmerten, Dutch. ] 

1. To feel quick lively pain. 

When a man’s wounds ceafe to fart, only hecaufe 

he has lott his feeling, they are neverthelefs ortal. 

Sout. 

Human blood, when firit let, is mild, and will 

not make the eye, ora freth wound, fmart. Arbuib. 


2. To feel:pain of bedy and mind. 
Fle that is furety for a itranger ihall rart tor it. 
Proverbs. 
No creature /mrzrts fo little as a fool. 
Tet peals of laughter, Codrus ! round thee break, 
‘Thou unconcern‘it canit hear the mighty crack. 
Pope. 
Smarr. adj. [from the noun. ] 
ï. Pungent; fharp ; causing tmart. 
VoL, No 
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| How far? a lath that fpecch doth give my con 
fcience | 

"Vo the fair he fain would quarter flow, 

His tender heart recoils at every blow; 

It unawares he gives ton /mart a ftroke, 

He means but tacorreét, and not provoke. Grant. 
2. Quick ; vigorous ; active. 

That day was {peut in frat fkirmifles, in which 
many fell. Clarendsn, 

This found proceeded from the nimble and fart 
percuftions of the ambient air, made hy the twift 
aod irsegular motions of the particles of the liquors. 

Buyle. 
|3. Producing any effect with force and 
vigour. 
After fhow'rs 
The ftars Mhine marrer, and the moon adorns, 
As with uaboriow'd beams, her fharpen’d horas. 
Dryden. 
4. Acute; witty. 

Ie was a /mart reply that Auguftus made to one 
that miniftred this comfort of the fatality of things; 
this was fo far from giving any eafe to his mind, 
that it was the very thing that troubled him. 

Tillotfon. 
5. Brifk ; vivacious ; livelv. 

You may fee a mart rhetorician turning his hat 
in his hands, during the whole courfe of his harangue. 
A deat man would think he was cheapening a beaver. 

Adtifon 

Who, for the poor renown of being /71art, 

Would leave a Ring within a brothec’s heart ? 

Young. 
i SMART. 2. A A fellow affeting brifknets 
| and vivacity. A cant word. 
| Sma'RTLY. adv. [from fmarr.| After a 
finart manner; tharply; brifkly ; vigor- 
oufly ; witrily, 

The art, order, and gravity of thole proceedings, 
| where thort, fevere, conitant rules were fet, and 
| fmartly puifued, made them lefs taken notice of. 

Clarendon. 

SMA/RTNESS. x. f. [from /mart. | 
't. The quality of being {mare ; quicknefs ; 
vigour. 

What interett fuch a /xartnefs in ftriking the air 
hath in the production of found, may in fome mea- 
fure appear by the motim of a bullet, and that of a 
fwitch or other wand, which produce no found, if 
they do but flowly pafs through the air; whereas, if 
the one do fmartly ttrike the air, and the other be 
fhot out of a gun, the celerity of their percuffions on 
the air puts it into an uadulating motion, which, 
reaching the ear, produces an audible noife. Boyle, 

Livelinefs ; brifknefs ; wirtinefs. 

I defy all the clubs to invent a new phrafe, equal 
in wit, humour, /mtartnefs, or politenefs, to my fet. 

Swift. 
SMATCH. x. f. [corrupted from /mack. | 
1, Tafte; tincture; twang. 

Thou art a fellow of a good refpet ; 

Thy life hath had fome /match of honour in ’t. 
| Sbakfprare. 

Some nations have a peculiar guttural or natal 

Jmatch in their language. Holder. 
| Thefe falts have fomewhat of a nitrous tafte, bu’ 

mixt with a atch of a vitriolick. Grew. 

Feæruleo, Latin, | A bird. 

To SMA'I TER. ven. [It is fuppofed to be 

corrupted from /mack or tafle.] 

1. To have a flight tafte ; to have a flight, 

fuperficial, and imperfect knowledge. 

i Sucha praftice gives a flight fmattering of feveral 
fciences, without any folid knowledge. Watts. 

Since, by a little /mattering in learning, and 
great conceit of himfelf, he has loft his religion, may 
he find it again by harder ftudy and an Kumbler mind, 

Bentley. 
2. To talk fuperficially or ignorantly. 

In proper terms, fuch as men /matter, 

When they throw out and mifs the matter. [Zudibras. 

Of itate affairs you cannot fsnatter ; 

Are aukward when you try to flatter. Swifi. 
Sma'TTER, x». /. [froin the verb.] Super- 

ficial or flight knowledge, 


|2. 


lad 
awe 


| 


Shak i/peare. 


SME 


All other fciences were extinguifked during this 
empire, excepting only a natter of judicial aftro- 
logy- Temple. 

SMA'TTERER. x. /. [from fmatter.] Une 
who has a flight or fuperficial knowledge. 

Thefe few who preferve any rudiments of learns 
ing, are, except onc or two fraticrers, the clergy’ 
friends. Sure. 


To SMEAR. 
ren, Durch. | 
1. To overfpread with fomething vifcous 
and adhefive; to befmeur. 
If any fuch be here, that love this painting, 
Wherein you fee me fmia? d, 
If any think brave ceath outweighs bad life, 
Let him wave thus. Shak [pear e. 
‘Then from the mountain hewing timber tall, 
Beran to build a veflel of huge bulk, 
Smear'd round with pitcb. ATilor. 
Smear'd as he was with black Gorgonean bloods 
The Fury fprang above the Stygian flood. Dryden. 


e 


a. {ymenan, Saxon ; /mee- 


2. To foil; to`contaminate. 
Why had [ not, with charitable hand, 
Took up a beggar’s iffue at my gates ? 
Who /zeared thus and mir’d with infamy, 
I might have feid no part of it is mine. Sdahfperre | 


SMEAR. a. f. [from the verb.] An oint- 
ment ; any fat liquor or juice. 
SMEA‘RY. adj. [from /mear,} 
adhefive. 
A fmeary foam works o'er my grinding jaws, 
And utmott anguith fhakes my lab'riog trame. 
Rowe. 


Dauby ; 


SMEATH. wf A feafow!. 

To SMEETH or SMUTCH. v.a. [pmrdSde, 
Saxon.] To fmoke; to blacken with 
fmoke. Not in ufe. 

SME'GMATICK,. adj. [cwrype.] Soapy; 
deterfive. iå. 

To SMELL. v. a. pret. and part, /melt. 
[Of this word the etymology is very 
obfcure. Skizucr, the moft acute cf all 
etymologifts, derives it from /moe/, warm, 
Dutch; becaufe fmells are increafed by 
heat. | 

te To perceive by the nofe. 

Their neighbours hear the fame mufick, or /mell 


the fame perfumes with themlelves; for hcre is 
enough, Collier. 


2. To find out by mental fagacity. 
The horfe /me/t him ‘out, and prefently a crochet 
came in his head how to counterminc him. L*£jir. 


Jo SMELL. Ve %. 
1. To frike the noftrils. 

The king is but a man as [am: the violet /med/s 
to himas it doth to me; all his lenles have but 
human conditions, Shak/peare. 

The daintielt fmells of flowers are out of thofe 
plants whole leaves fme// not. Bacon. 


2, To have any particular fcent: with of. 

Honey in Spain /melleth apparently of the rofe- 

mary or orange, from whence the bee gathereth: it. 
Bavov, 
A work of this nature is not tobe performed upoa 

one leg, aad thould /me// of oil if duly handled. 

Brown. 
If you have a filver faucepan, and the butter 
f'nells ot fmoak, lay the fault upon the coals. Serif. 


3. To have a particular tin@ure or [mack 
of any quality; 

My unfuil’d name, the autterenefs of my life, 
Will fo your accufation overweigh, 
That you fhall Rite in your own report, 
And /nell of calumny. 

A man fo fmclling of the pecple’s lee, 
The court receiv'd him tii for charity. 

4. To praétive the act of fmelling. 

Whofoever hall make like unto that, to fiae?) 

thereto, hall be cut off. Exodus. 


ak 


Shak (eare. 


Dryden, 


SMI 


l had a mind to know, whether they would find 
ovrt the treafure, and whether fated/ing enabled them 
to know what 1s good for their nourishment. 

1 s Spe€lator. 
5. To exercife fagacity. 
Down with the nofe, take the bridge quite away, 

Ot him that, his particular to forefend, 

Smells from the general weal. 
SMELL, 2. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. Power of fmelling; the fenfe of which 

the nofe is the organ. 
Next, in the noltrils the doth ufe the Frell, 

As God the breath of life in them did give: 

So makes he now this pow'r in them to dwell, 

To judge all airs whereby we breathe and live. 

Davies. 

2. Scent; power of affecting the nofe. 

The fweete® freld in the air is the white donble 
vrolet, which comes twice a-year. Bacon. 
All tweet yued/s have joined with them lome 
earthy or crude odours. Bacon, 
Pleafant /mel/s are not confined unto vegetables, 

but found in divers animac. Brown, 


Sbakfpeare. 


There is a great variety of “me//s, though we have | 


but afew names for them; the fined/ of a violet and 
ot mulk, both fweet, are as diitinét as any two 


fells. Locke. 
Swre'LLER. 2. fe [from /mell.] He who 
{inells. ; 


SME'LLFEAST. n. f. [ /mell and feaft.} A 
parafite ; one who haunts good tables. 

The ant lives upon her own, honeftly gotten; 
whereas the fly is an intruder, aad a common /mei.’. 
fea/?, that {punges upon other people’s treochers. 

L'Efrange. 
SsmxeLrT. The pret. and part. pall. of /mell. 
A cudgel he had felt, 4 
And far enough on this occafion /melt. King. 
SMELT. x. f. [ymelz, Saxon.] A fmall 
fea fith. 

Of round fith there are brit, fprat, barn, /melts. 

Carew, 

Jo SMELT. v. a. [/malta, Iflandick ; 

fmelten, Dutch.) To melt ore, fo as to 
extract the metal. 

A fort of earth, of a dufky red colour, found 
chicfly in iron mines. Some of this earth contains 
as much iron as to render it worth /melting. Weodw. 

Sme'LTER. n. f. [from /melt.] One who 
melts ore. 

The /melters come up to the affayers. oodward, 

Jo SMERK, v.a. [pmeycian, Saxon.) ‘Vo 
{mile wantonly. 

Certain gentlemen of the gown, whofe aukward, 
fpruce, prim, fneering, and /mirkixg countenances 
bave got good preferment by torce of cringing. 


Swift, 
SmERKY or SMIRK., adj. Nice; finart; 
jaunty. 
Seeft, how bragg yon bullock bears, 
So fmirk, fo {mooth, his pricked ears ? 
His horns been as brade as rainbow bent, 
Hais dew-lap as lith as lafs of Kent. Spenfer. 


Sme/RLIN, zeje (cobitis aculeata.| A fh. 
Ainfrvorth, 
SMUCKET. 7. [diminutive of /mcck ; 
Jmocket, fmicket.| The under garment of 
a woman, 
Jo Smicur, for /mite. 
As when a griffon, feized of his prey, 
A dragon fierce encountreth in his flight, 
Through widelt air making his idle way, 
That would his rightful ravin rend away ; 
With hideous horror both together /might. 
And fouce fo fore that they the heavens affray. 
Fairy Queen, 
To SMILE. wv. ne  fmuylen, Dutch. | 
2. To contract the face with pleafure; to 
exprefs kindnefs, love, or gladnefs, by 
the countenance: contrary to frown. 
The goddefs of the mountain filed upon her 
wotanes, and cheased tbem in their paflage to her 
palace. Tatler 


SM! 


The fmiìling infant in his hand thall take 
The crefted bafilifk and fpeckled fnake. 

She fmil'd to fee the doughty hero flain ; 
But, at her fmile, the beau reviv’d again, 

But when her anxious lord return’d, 
Rais'd is her head; her eyes are dry’d : 

She /miles as William ne’er had mourn’d, 
She looks as Mary ne’er had died. Prior. 

2. To exprefs flight contempt by the look. 

Our king replied, which fome will /mice at now, 
but according to the learning of that time. Camden. 

Should fome more fober critick come abroad, 


Pope. 
Pope, 


If wrong, I /mile; if right, Ikifs the rod. Pope. 
*Twas what l faid to Cragsand Child, 
Who prais'd my modefty, and fmil'd, Pope. 


3. To look gay or joyous. 
Let their heirs enrich their time 
Woth /miling plenty and fair profp’rous days. 


Shukfpeare, 
For fee the morn, 
Unconcern’d with our unreg, begins 
Her roty progrels fading. Milten. 


All things /mil'd, 

Birds on the branches warbling- Milton. 

The river of blifs through midh of heaven 
Rolls o'er Elyfian flow’rs her amber ftream ; 
With thefe, that never fade, the {pirits clect 
Bind their refolendent locks inwreath'd with beams; 
Now in loofe garlands thick thrown off, the bright 
Pavement, that Lke a fea of jafper (hone, 


Impurpled with celeftial rofes /mil’d. Milton. 
‘The defart [mii d, 
And paradife was open’d in the wild. Pope. 


4. To be favourable ; to be propitious. 
Then let me not let pafs 
Oxcafion, which now fmiles. 
Me all too mean for fuch a tafk I weet ; 
Yet, if the fov’reign lady deigns to /mile, 
I'll follow Horace with impetuous heat, 
And clothe the verfe in Spenfer’s native ftyle. Prior. 
SMILE. 7. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. A flight contraction of the face ; a look 
of pleafure or kindnefs: oppofed to 
frown. 
I frown upon him, yet he loves me fill. — 
—QOh that your frowns would teach my /miles fuch 
fkill. 
No man marks the narrow {pace 
'Twixt a prifon and a fiile. Wotton, 
"Tothefe that fober race of men, whofe lives 
Religious titled them the fons of God, 
Shall yield up all her virtue, all their fame 
Ignobly to the trains and to the files 
Of thefe fair atheifts. 
Sweet intercourfe 
Of looks and finiles : for /miles from realon flow, 
To brute denied, and are of love the food. Milton. 
2. Gay or joyous appearance, 
Yet what avail her unexhaufted ttores, 
Her blooming mountains, and her funny fhores, 
With all the gifts that heav’a and earth impart, 
The /miles of nature, and the charms of art? 
Addifon. 
With 


Milton, 


Miltcn, 


SMITLINGLY. adv, [from /mi.ing. | 
a look of pleafure. 
His flaw'd heart, 
T wixt two extremes of pathon, joy and grief, 
Burit fuiling?y. Shak/peare. 
Carneades Ropping him /miling/y, told him, we 
are not fo forward as to lofe good company. Boyle. 
To SMILT. v. n. {corrupted from /melt, 
or melt. | 
Having too much water, many corns will /milt, 
or have their pulp turned into a fubftance like thick 
cream. Mortimer. 
To SMIRCH. v.a. [from anurk OT murcky. | 
To cloud ; to dufk ; to foil. 
Pil put myfelf in poor and mean attire, 
And with a kind of umber /mirch my tace. 
Sbhak!peare. 
Like the fhaven Hercules in the /mirch worm- 
eaten tapeltry. Shak!peare. 
To Smirk. v. a. To look affeftedly foft 


or kind. 


Her grizzled locks aflume a /mirking grace, 
And art has Ieveli’d her deep furrow'd tace. Young 


Smit. The part. pall, of /mitee 


Shak/peare. 


SMI 
Fir'd with the views this glitt’ring fcene difplayss 
And fit with paffion for my country’s praile, 
My arttefs reed attempts this lofty theme, 
Where facred Ifis rolls her ancient ream. Tickel, 
Jo SMITE. v. @ pret. faute; participle 
pall, fmit, Jmitten, [yimivan, Saxon 3 
Jmijten, Dutch. | 
t. To ttrike; to reach with a blow. 
So fweet a kifs the golden fun gives not 
To thole fweet morning drops upon the role, 
As thy eye beams, when their frefh rays have 
mae 
The night of dew that on my cheeks down flows. 
Shab/peare, 
The [word of Satan with Reep force to faite, 
Neicendiag. Milton, 
2. To kill; to defroy. 
The fervants of David had /mitten of Benjamin’s 
men, fo that three hundred and threefcore died. 
2 Samuel. 
God /more him for his exrour, and he died. 


2 Samuel. 
3. To affiict; to chaften. A {criptural 
expreflion. 


Let us not miftake God's goodnefs, nor imagine, 
becaufe he /mitvs us, that we are forfaken by him. 


Wake. 
4. To blatt. 
And the flax and the barley was /mitten, but the 


wheat and the rve not. Exodus. 
5. Toaffe with any paffion. 
1 wander where the imufes haunt, 
Clear fpring, or fhady grove, or funny hill, 
Smit with the love of facred fong. Miltor. 


Tempt not the Lord thy God, he faid, and ftood ; 
But Satan /mitten with amazement fell. Milton 
See what the charms that /mire the fimple heart, 

Not touch’d by nature, and not reach’d by art. 
Pope. 

Smit with the love of fifter arts we came, 

And met congenial, mingling flame with flame. 
Pope. 

To SMITE. v. a. To frike; to collide. 
The heart melteth, and the knees /mire together. 
Nubwun. 


Smiter. 2. f. [from /mite.}] He who 


{mites. 
I gave my back to the /miters, and my cheeks to 
them that pluck off the hair. Vaiah. 
Smita. 2.f. [pms3, Saxon; /meth, Ger- 
man; /aid, Dutch; trom ym.tan, 
Saxon, to beat | 
1. One who forges with his hammer ; one 
who works in metals. 
He doth nothing but talk of his horfe, and can 
fhoe him. J am afraid his mother played falfe with 
a /mith. Shak) peare. 
Lawlefs man, the anvil dares profane, 
And forge that fteel by which a man is thin; 
Which earth at firt tor ploughfhares did afford 5 
Nor yet the fritb had learn’d to torm a fword. Tate, 
The ordinary qualities obfervable in iron, or a 
diamond, that make their true complex idea, a /mitd 
or a jeweller commonly knows better than a philofo 
pher. Lockey 
2. He that makes or effects any thing. 
The doves repented, though too late, 
Become the /miths of their own foolith fate. Dryd. 


SMUTHCRAFT, z. /. (pmidcnere, Sax. } 
The art of a fmith. 
Inventors of paftorage, /mitheraft, and mufick. 
Raleigh. 


SMI'THERY. 2. f. [from /mith] The 
fhop of a fmith. 

Smi'THING. 2. /. [from /xith,] An art 
manual, by which an irregular lump, or 
feveral lumps, of iron is wrought into an 
intended fhape. Moxen. 

Smi'tTHY. u. / [pm1dbe, Saxon] The 
fhop of a fmith. 

His blazing locks fent forth a crackling found, 
And hifs’d hke red hot iron witha the /mithy 
drown'd. Dryden. 


SMO 


SwirT. #7 The finet of the clayey ore, 
made up into balls, they ufe for marking 
of fheep, and call it [nitte ` Woodward. 


Smi'rrex. (part. pall of nite.) Struck ; 
killed ; affeted with paflion. 
flow agree the kettle and the earthen pot toge- 
ther; for it the one be /mittert againtt the other, it 
fhal) be broken. Ecclfiufticus. 
We did efteem him ftricken, fmitten of God, and 
aftheted. Tfaiah, 
By the advantages of a good perfon and a pleafing 
converfation, he made fuch an impreffion in her 
heart as could not be effaced ; and he was himfelf 
no lefs /mitten with Conftantia, Addifon. 


Smock. nef. [ymoc, Saxon. ] 
1. The under garment of a woman; a 


fife. 

Her body covered with a light taffeta garment, fo 
cut, as the wrought /m.ck came through it in many 
places. Sidney. 

How doft thou look now ? oh ill-ftarr’d wench ! 
Pale as thy fmock ! when we Mall meet at compt; 
This look of thine will hurl my foul from heav’n. 

Shak/peare. 

Their apparel was linen breeches, and over that a 
Smock clole girt unto them with a towel. Sandys. 

Though Artemifia talks by fits 
Of councils, claflicks, fathers, wits; 

Reads Malbranche, Boyle, and Locke: 

Yet in fome things, methinks, the fails; 
?T were well if fhe would pair her nails, 
And wear a cleaner tock. Sceift. 
2, Smock is ufed in a ludicrous kind of 
compofition for any thing relating to 


women. 
At f/mock-treafon, matron, I believe you, 
And ıt I were your hufband ; but when I 
Truf to your cobweb bofoms any other, 
Let me there die a fly, and fea yon {pider. 
Ben Jonfan, 
Plague on his /cck-loyaity ! 
I hate to fee a brave bold fellow fotted, 
Made four and tenfelefs, turn’d to whey, by love. 
Dryden. 


Smo/CKFACED. adj. [ /mock and face. ] 
Palefaced maidenly. 
Old chiefs reflecting on their former deeds, 
Difdain to ruft with batter'd invalids; 
But ative in the foremoft ranks appear, 
And leave young fmockfac'd beaux to guard the rear. 
Fenton. 
SmMoKE. 2. f. [ys-mwe, Welfh; pmec, 
moec, Sax. /mosck, Dutch.] The vifi- 
le efluvium, or footy exhalation, from 
any thing burning. 

She might utter out fome /mnoke of thofe flames 
wherewith elfe fhe was not only burned, but 
{mothered. Sidney. 

Stand off, and let me take the air; 

Why Mould the /moke purfue the fair? 
Cleavreland, 
He knew tears caufed by farcke, but not by fame. 
Cowley. 

All involv’d with ftench and /moke. Milton. 

As [moke hat niles from the kindling fires 
ls feen this moment, and the next expires. Prior. 

Smoke pafling through Name cannot but grow red 
hot, and red hot /woke can appear no other than 
flame. Newton. 

Jo SMOKE. v. x [from the noun. | 
1. To emit a dark exhalation by heat. 
When the fun wentdown, a fincking furnace and 
a burning lamp patled between thofe pieces. 
Genfis. 
His brandith’d fteel, 
Which /mok'd with bloody execution. ac cp 
To him no temple ftood nor altar moh’. 
Milzon, 

For Venus, Cytherea was invok'd, 

Altars for Pallas to Athena /rnok’d. Granville. 


2. To burn; to be kindled. A fcriptu- 


¢al term. 
‘The anger of the Lord fhalt /mcke againft that 
man. Deuteronomy. 


3. To move with fuch {wiftnefs as to kin- 


SMO 


dle; to move very faft, fo as to raife duf 
like finoke. 
Aventinus drives his chariot round ; 
Proud of his fteeds he fmokes along the field ; 
His father’s hydra fills the ample thield. Dryden. 
With hafty hand the ruling reins he drew, 
He lath'd the courfers, and the couriers few ; 
Beneath the bending yoke alike they held 


Their equal pace, and /mok’d along the field. Pope. 
4. To {mell or hunt out. 
He hither came t’ obferve and /moke 
What courfes other rifkers took. Hudibras. 


] began to fmoke that they were a parcel of mum- 
mers, and wondered that none of the Middleicx 
juftices took care to lay fume of them by the heels. 

Addifon. 
ç. To ufe tobacco. 
6. To fuffer; to be punithed. 
Maugre all the world will I keep fafe, 
Or fome of you thall /moke tor it in Rome. 
Shakfpeare. 
To SMOKE. V. a. 
1. To fcent by fmoke; to medieate, by 
{moke, or dry in fmoke. 

Frictions of the back-bone with flannel, fucked 
with penetrating aromatical fubftances, have proved 
effectual. Arbuthnot. 

2. To fmell out; to find out. 

He was firt finok'd by the old lord; when his 
difguife and he is parted, what a fprat you hall find 
him ! Shakfpeare, 

Tom Tattle paffes for an impertinent, and Will 
Trippet begins to be /mked, in cafe l continue this 
paper. Speat.r. 

3. To fneer ; to ridicule to the face. 
Smoke the fellow there. Congreve, 


To SMOKE-DRY. v. ae [ f/moke and dry, | 


To dry by fmoke. 
Smoke-dry the fiuit, but not if you plant them. 


Mortimer, 
SMOKER. x. fa [from noke] 
re One that dries or perfumes by finoke. 
2. One that ufes tobacco. 
SMO'KELESS. adj. [from fmoke.] Having 


no fmoke. 
Tenants with fighs the /urokele/s tow'rs furvey, 


And turn th’ unwilling teed another way. Pape. 
Smo'KY. adj. [from /moke.] 
te Emitting fmoke; fumid. 
Victorious to the top afpires 
Involving all the wood in /moky hres. Dryden. 


z. Having the appearance or nature of 


{moke. 

London appears ina morning drowned in a black 
cloud, and all the day after (mothered with /moky 
fog, the confequence whereof proves very oftenfive 
to the lungs. Harvey, 

It blaft feptentrional with brushing wings 
Sweep up the fimoky mifts, and vapours damp, 


Then woe to mortals ! Philips. 

3. Noifome with fmoke. 
O he 's as tedious 
Asatir'd horfe, or as a railing wite; 
Worfe than a fmoky houle. Shak/peare. 
Courtefy 

Is fooner found in lowly theds, 

With fmoky rafters, than in tap'ftry halls 

And courts of princes. Milton. 

Morpheus, the humble god that dwells 

In cottages and /moky cells, 

Hates gilded roofs and beds of down ; 

And, though he fears no prince's frown, 

Flics from the circle of a crown. Denham. 


SmMooTH. adj. [pmed, pmoed, Saxon ; 
mwyth, Welfh, | 
1. Even on the furface ; not rough ; level; 
having no afperities. 
Behold Efau my brother is a hairy man, and | 


am a fiooth man. Genefis. 
Miting thee, I walk unfeen 

On the dry /moorh-thaven green, 

To behold the wandering moan 

Riding near her higheit noon. Milton, 


SMO 


The outlines munt be Anonth, imperceptible tothe 
touch, and even without eminences or cavities. 
Dryden. 
Nor bor nor limes, without their ufe; 
Smooth-grain*d, and proper for the turner’s trade, 
Which curious hangs may carve, and Reel with esfe 
invade. Dryden. 
2. Evenly fpread; gloffy. 
He for the promis'd journey bids prepare 
The fmorth-hair'd horfes and the rapid car. Pepe. 
3. Equal in pace; without ftarts or ob- 


ftruction. 
By the hand he taok me rais’d, 
Aud over fields and waters, as in air, 
SmootheNiding without fep. 
The fair-hair'd queen of love 
Defcends /moorh-giiding froin the courts above. 
Pope. 


Micton. 


4. Gently flowing. 
Smooth Adonis from his rock 
Ran purple to the fea. 


ç. Voluble ; not harth; foft. 


When fage Minerva rofe, 
From her {weet lips /mooth elocution flows. 
So, Dick adept, tuck back thy hair; 
And I will pour into thy ear 
Remarks which none did e'er difclofe 
In /mooth-pac’d verfe or hobbling prolece 


6. Bland; mild; adulatory, 
The fubtle fiend, 
Though inly ftung with anger and difdain, 
Ditvembled, and this anfwer /moorh return’d. 
Milton. 
This /moorh difcourfe and mild behaviour oft 
Conceal a traitor. Adaifon. 
He was /mtooth-tongued, gave good words, and 
feldoim lott his temper. Arbuthnot. 
The madding monarchs tocompofe, 
The Pylian prince, the /w:0tb-{peech’d Neitar, rofe. 
Ticked, 


To SMOOTH. v. a. [from the adjeAtive, ] 
Ie To level; to make even on the furface. 

The carpenter encouraged the goldfmith, and he 
that fricoth:ta with the hammer him that {mote 
the anvil. Ifaiaù. 

Smiling fhe feem'd, and full of pleafing thought; 
From ocean as fhe firit began to rife, 

And /mooth'd the rued feas, and clear’d the thies. 
Dryden. 

Now on the wings of winds our courfe we keep; 

The God hath /mocth'd the waters ot the deep. 
Pope. 
2. To work into a foft uniform mafs. 

It brings up again into the mouth that which it 
had fwallowed, and chewing it, grinds and /mocths 
ir, and afterwards fwallows it into another ey ae 

ay. 
3. To make eafy; to rid from obftruc- 


tions. : 
Thou, Abelard ! the laft fad office pay, 
Avd /rocth my paflage to thy realins of day. 
Pope. 
4. To make flowing; to free from harih- 


nefs. 
In thcir motions harmony divine 
So Jmooths her charming tones. 
All yous mufe’s fotter art difplay ; 
Let Carolina /rtooté the tuneful lay ; 
Lull with Amelia's liquid name the Nine, 
And fweetly flow through ail the royal line. Pope. 
5. To palliate; to foften. 
fad it heen a ftranger, not my child, 
To fucoth his lault, 1 vould have been more mild. 
Sbhak/peare. 


Miirsx. 


Gay. 


Priore 


Milton. 


6. To calm; to mollify. 
Now breathe we, lords; good fortune bids us 
aufe, 
And /mooth the frowns of war with peaceful looks. 
Sbhalfpeare, 
Each perturbation /szo0r4'd with outward calm. 
Milice 
7. To eafe. 
Reltor’d it foon will be; the means prepar’d, 
The difficulty /moothb'd, the danger fhar'd: 
Be but j eurlets. Dryden. 
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8. To flatter; to foften with blandifh- 


mentse 

Becaufe 1 cannot flatter and look fair, 

Smile in men’s faces, /-usorbh, deceive, and coz, 

Duck with French nods aud apih courtefy, 

I muft be held a rancorous enemy. Sh2kj/peure. 

This man’s a flact’rer? if one be, 

So are they all; for every greeze of fortune 

Is finosth'd by that below. Siakfpeare. 
Jo SMoO THEN, wv. a. [a bad word among 

mechanicks for /mecth.|] ‘Yo make even 

and fmooth, 

With edged grooving tools they cut down and 
fmosthen the extuberances left. Moxon. 

SMO'OTHFACED, aay. [ smooth and fuce. | 

Mild looking; having a foft air. 

O, hall l fay I thank you, gentle wite ? 

— Not fay, my lord; a twelvemonth and a day, 

1'i} mark no words that /inoosfac’d wooers fay. 

Shutfpeares 
Let their heirs 
Fasich their time to come with /uctbfac'd peace, 
Wath {milicg plenty, and fair prolp'rous days, 
Shak/peare. 
Smo’oTHLY,. adv. [from /moath. | 
1, Not roughly; evenly. 
2. With even glide. 

The mufick of that murm’ring fpring 
Is not fo mournful as the {trains you fing ; 

Nor rivers winding through the vales below 

So fweetly warbie, or fo /məst biy How. Pepe. 

. Without obttruction ; eafily ; readily. 

Had Jofhua been mindful, the fraud of the Gibe- 
onites could not fo f/moorb/y have patt unefpied, ull 
there was no help Hooker, 

4. With foft and bland language. 

SmMo/OTHNESS. x. /. (from wesh. | 

1. Evennefs on the furtace ; freedom from 
aiperity. 

A countryman feeding his flock by the fea-fide, it 
was fo delicate a fine day, that the /mcotbue/s of the 
water tempted him to fet up for a merchant.L’E/r. 

‘The nymph is all into a laurel gone, 

The fmoothnefs of her fkin remains alone. Dryden. 
2. Softnefs or miidnefs on the palate. 

Fallacious drink ! ye honeft men, beware, 

Nor cult its /mocthne/s, the third circling glafs 

Suffices virtue. Phiips. 
3. Sweetnefs and foftnefs of numbers. 

As French has more finenefs and fmoathnefs at 
this time, fo it had more compafs, fpirit, and force 
in Montaig:e’s age. Temple. 

Virgil, though tmooth, where /moothne/s is 
required, is fo tar from affecting it, that he rather 
difdains it; frequently ufing fynalephas, and con- 
cluding his fenfe im the middle of his verie. Dryd, 

4. Blandnefs and gentlenefs of {peech. 

She is too fubtle for thee; and her frzoorbne/s, 
Her very Glence, and her patience, 

Speak to the peopic, and they pity her. SLak/peare. 
Smore. The preterit of /mite. 

Death with a trident /more. Wilton, 

Jo SMo'’THER. a ae [fmonan, Saxon. | 
x. To fuffocate with fmoke, or by exclufion 
of the air. 

She might give a paffage to her thoughts, and fo 
as it were utter out fome fmoke of thole tlames, 
wherewith elfe the wasnot only burned but forthe red, 

Sidney. 
We fmothin’d 

The moft repientth'd fweet work of nature, 

Frat trom the prime creation e'er fhe fram'd. 
Stak/peare. 
We are enow yet living in the field, 

To frotter up the Englith in our throngs. Shuk/p. 

The helplefs traveller, with wild furprile, 
Sees the dry defart all around him rile, 
And fmother d in the dulty whirlwind dics, 

2. ‘To fupprefs. 

Lewd and wicked cuftom, béetnning perhaps at 
the firit among tew, afterwards {preauing into greater 
multitudes, and fo continuing; trom time may be of 
force, even in plain thing’, to fmorLer the light of 
natural underftanding. Llocker, 

She was warmed wath the graceful appearance ut 


” 
- 


Addi, 


SmoluLDRY. 


SM U 


the hero: the /mothcred thofe fparkles out of decency, 
but converfation blew them up into a flame. Dry. 
SmMo/THER. z. f. (from the-verb, | 
1. Adtate of fupprefion. Not in ufe. 

This unfortunate prince, after along /mctber of 

difcontert, and hatred of many of his nobslity and 
eaple, breaking forth at times into feditions, was at 
lalt dittrefled by them. Bacor. 

A man were better relate himfelf to a ftatue, than 
fuffer his thoughts to pafs in /aother. Bacon 

Nothing makes a man fufpect much, more than 
to know little ; and therefore men thould procure 
to know more, and not to keep their futpicions im 
mother. Bacon. 

2, Smoke ; thick duft. 

“Chus mul I from the fmoke into the /ucrher, 
From tyrant duke irto a tyrant brother. Sbarfp 

Where yon diforder’d heap of ruin hes, 

Stones rent from ftones, where clouds of duft arife, 
Amid that /ootber Neptune holds his place. Dryd. 
The greater part enter only like mutes to hil the 
ftage, and {pend their taper in fmoke and /morber. 
Collier. 
To SMOTHER. v. 2. [from the noun.) 
i. Jofmoke without vent. 

Hay and ftraw have a very low degree of heat; 

but yet clofe and /motLering, and which drieth not. 
Bacon. 
2. To be fupprefed-or kept clofe. 

The advantage of converfation is luch, thar, for 
want of company, a man had better talk to 2 poll 
than let his thoughts lie fmoking and fara bering 

Collier. 
SMo'ULDERING. 2 [This word feems a 
§ participle; but [know 
not whether the verb /zoulder be in ufe: 
yimogan, Sax. to fmother; /mze/, Dutch, 


hot. Burning and fmoking without vent. 
None can breathe, nor fee, nor hear at will, 
Through /meuldry cloud of dufkith inking fmoke, 
That th’ only breath him daunts who hath etcap’d 
the troke. Fairy Queen. 
In fome clofe pent room it crept along, 
And, /moull’ring as it went, in filence ted; 
Tull th? infant monfter, with devouring trong,’ 
Walk’d boldly upright with exalted head. Dryden. 


SMUG. adj. [fmuck, drefs 3 faucken, to 
drefs; Dutch.|] Nice; fpruce; drefled 
with affectation of nicenefs, but without 
elegance. 


There 1 have a bankrupt for a prodigal, who 


dares fcarce thew his head on tbe Rialto; a beggar, 
that ufed to come fo fnug upon the mait. Shuh/p. 

He who can make your vifage lefs horrid, and 
your perfon more /mug, is worthy fome good recep- 
tion. Spectator. 
Jo SMUG. v. ae Toadorn; to fpruce. 

My men, 

In Cince’s houfe, were all, in feverall baine 
Studioufly fweeten’d, /mug’d with oile, and deckt 
Waith in and outweeds. Chapman. 


To SMU'GGLE. w. a. [ forockelen, Dutch. | 
To import or export goods without pay- 
ing the cuftoms. 

SMU'GGLER., ve /.. [from muggle) A 
wretch who, in dehance of juitice and 
the laws, imports or exports goods either 
contraband or without payment cf the 
cultoms. 5 

Smulcty. adv. [from fuug.| Neatly ; 
fprucelv. 

Lilies and rofes will quickly appear, 
And her face will look wondrous /tugty. Gay. 

Smu’cness,»./. (from /aug. | Sprucenefs ; 
neatnefs without elegance. 

SMUT. xv. / [pmuicca, Saxon; fuerte, 
Dutch, ] 

1, A fpot made with foot or coal. 

2. Muit or blacknefs gathered on corn ; 
mildew. 

Farmers have fuffered by /mutty wheat, when tuch 


will not fell tar above five {lillings a buthel ; whercas 


that which is fsce trom Juut will {ell tus tenesblcr. 
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3. Obfcenity, 


To SMUT. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ftain; to mark with foot or cosl, 
He is far from being fautted with the foil of 
atheifin. More. 
A tuller had invitation from a collier to live with 
him: he gave hima thoufand thanks, but, fays he, 
as fatt as I make any thicg clean, you'll be /urutting 
it again. L’ Fftrange. 
‘The inde is fo fixwrted with duft and fmoke, 
that neither the marble, filver, nor brafs works Mew 
theinfelves. Addifan. 
Iam wonderfully p'eafed to fee my tenants play 
their innocent tracks, and sau fzing one another. 


Addifin. 


2. To taint with mildew. 


Mildew falleth upon corn, and fwrutterh it. 
Bacon. 


JoSuut.c. n. To gather mut. 


White red-eared wheat is good for clays, and bears 
a very good crop, and feldom /muts. Mortimer. 


To SMuTCH. v. 2. [from /nut.] Vo black 


with fmoke. 
Have you leen but a bright lily grow, 
Betere rade hands have touch’d it? 
Ha’ you mark’d bur the fall o’ the fnow, 
Betore the foul hath farsich'd it. Ben Fonfur. 


SMU'TTILY. adv, [from smarty. | 

1, Blackly 3. finokily. 

2. Obfccnely. 

SMNU'TTINESS. xe f [from frrvtly. }- 


1. Soil trom finoke. 
My vines and peaches, upon my beft fouth walls, 
were apt to a foot ot /mutrinefs upon their leaves and 
upon their fruits, which were good for nuthing. 


Temple. 
2. Obfcenefs. 
SMU'TTY adj. [from faut.) 
1. Black with fmoke or coal. 
The fruity grain, 
With fudden blaze diffus’d, inflames the air. 
Milton. 
The /mutty wainfcot full of cracks. Swift. 


He was a /vutty dog yelterday, and coft me near 
two hours to walh the ink off his face. Pepe. 


2. Tainted with mildew. 


Smutty corn wall fell dearer at one time than the 
clean at another. Locke. 


3. Obfcene ; not mode ft. 


The place is a cenfure of a profane and /mutty 
pailage in the Old fachelor. Collicrs 


Snack. af [trom /xatch.| A hare; a 


art taken by compact. 

If the mafter gets the better ont, they come in 
for their /nuck. L’ Efirange. 
For tour umes talking, if one piece thou take, 

That mult be cantied, and the judge go fnack. 
Dryden, 
All my demurs but double his attacks ; 
At lat he whifperse ** Do, and we go fuacks.”” 


Pope, 


Swa'cot. m/f. facus, Lat.) A fifth, Ain/cu. 
SnalreLe. x. f. | /vavel, Dutch, the nofe. | 


A bridle which croffes the nofe. 
The third o° th? world is yours, which with a 
Jnaffle i 
You may pace eafy; but not fuch a wife. Sbak/p. 
Scoth him with praile; 

This, from his weaning, let him well be taught, 

And then betimes ina toft /rugie wrought. Dryd. 
Jo SNa‘FFLE. v. a. {from the noun.] ‘Lo 

bridle; to hold in a bridle; to bold; to 

manage. P 
SNAG. z. /. [Of this word I know not the 

etymology or original. | 
1. A jag, or tharp protuberance. 

The one her other leg had Jame, 
Which with a taff, all full of little frags, 
She did difport; and Impotesce her name. F. Qu. 
The coat of arms, 

Now on a naked /zzg in uiumph born, 

Was hung on high. - t : Dryden. 
z. A tooth left by itfelf, or ftanding beyond 

the reit; a tooth, an contempt. 
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In China none hold women fweet, `~ 
Fxcept their /xugs are black as jet: 
King Chihu put nine queens tu death, 
Convict on (acute, iv’ry teeth. Pricr, 


Sxa‘ccep. ) adj. [from mag.) Full of 
Swa'cey. fnags; full of fharp pro. 
tuterances; fhooting into fharp points, 

His Malking Reps are Ray'd 
Upon a/raggy oak, which he had torn 
Out of his mother’s bowels, and it made 
His mortal mace, wherewith his toemen he dif- 
mas'd. Sperfer. 
Naked men belabouring ane another with /uzgecd 
flicks, or dully falling together by the ears at flity- 
cuffs. Mere. 
Swart. 2. f. fypneszl, Saxon; fuegel, 
Dutch.} 


1. A flimy animal which creeps on plants, | 


fome with fhells on their backs; the 


emblem of flownefs. 

I can tell why a /rait has a houfe.—Why ?— 
Why, to put’s head in; not to give it away to his 
daughters, and leave his horns without a cafe. 

Sbhakfpeare. 
Fearful commenting 
Is leaden fervitor to dull delay ¢ 
Delay ieads impotent and /vai/-pac’d besgary. 
Sbhak/peare, 

The patch is kind enough, but a huge fecder: 
Snail flow in profit, but he Aveps by day 
More than the wild cat. Shuk/peare, 

Seeing the /zai/, which every where doth roam, 
Carrying his own hovfe ttill, (till is at home, 
Follow, for he is eafy-pac'd, this /nail 
Be thine own palace, or the world’s thy gaol. 

Denne. 

There may be as many ranks of beings in thein- 
vifible world fuperior to us, as we ourfelves are 
fuperior to all the ranks of being beneath usin this 
vifible world, even though we defcend below the 
Snail and the oyfer. Watts. 

2. A name given to a drone, from the flow 


motion of a fnail. 
Why prat'it thou to thyfelf, and anfwer’h not? 

Dromio, thou dione, thou /nui/, thou Iug, thou for! 
Soukfpezve. 
SNAIL-CLAVER OF Sxailetrefoil, ne f- (trefne 
lium. Lat.) An herb. Ainfav. 
SNAKE. x /. [pnaca, Sax. /zake, Dutch. ] 
A ferpent of the oviparous kind, diftin- 
gvifhed from a viper, ‘The fnake’s bite 
is harmlefs.  Swake in poetry is a general 


name for a ferpent. 
Glo'tler’s hew beguiles him; 
As the fnake, rolled in a flow’ry bank, 
With thining chequer‘d flough, doth {ting a child, 
That for the beauty thinks itexcellent. Sak ip, 
We have feotch'd the /vake, not kili’d its 
She'll clofe, and be herfelf; whilit our poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former teeth. Shat/peare. 
The parts muft have their outlines in waves, 
rcfembling the gliding of a /nute upon the ground : 
they muft be fmooth and even. Dryden. 
Nor chalk, nor crumbling itones, the food of 
LJnakes, 
That work in hollow earth their winding tracks. 
Dryden. 
SNA'KEROOT, x. f. [/nake and root.) A 
fpecies of birthwort growing in Virginia 
and Carolina. i 
SNA'KESHEAD Iris. n. S. [hermodaclylus, 


Latin.| A plant. 
The characters are: it hath a lily-fhaped flower, 
of one leaf, thaped exaétly like an iris; but has a 
tuberofe root, divided into two or three dugs, like 
oblong bulbs. Miller. 
Sxa‘kewEeD or Bifort. n. fe [biftorta, 
Latin.] A plant. 


SNAa'KEWOOD. n. /.[from frake and aod | 
What we call frakeweod is properly the fmaller 
branches of the root of a call firaight tree growing 
in the iland of Timor, and other parts of the Eat. 
It has no remarkable fmell; but is of an intenfely 
bitter talite. The Indians are of opinion, that itis 

a certain remedy fos the bite of the hooded ferpeot, 
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and trom thence Its name of /ignum colubrinum, or 
fJaakeweod. We very feldom ule it. Hill 
Sna‘ky. adj. [trom fake.) 
re Serpentine; belonging to a make; re- 
fembling a fnake, 
Venomous tongue, tipt with vile adder’s fling, 
Of that fel! kind with which the furies fell 
Vheir-fvaky heads do comb, Spenfer. 
‘She crooxed arms Meander bow'd with his fo 
Jnaty flocd, 
Refign’d for conduct the choice youth of all their 
mortal brood. Chapinan. 
The true lovers knot had its original from wodus 
Hereudancus, or Hercules’s knot, refembling the 
Jfoasy complication in the caduceus, or rod of 
Hermes. Brown. 
So to the coat of Jordan he directs 
His cafy Reps, girded with /naky wiles. 
2. Having ferpents. 
Lock, Juok unto this /naky rod, 
And (top your ears avainit the charming ged. 
Ben Fanfon. 
In his hand 


He took caduceus, his naky wand. Lib. Tale. 
Whar was that /naky-headed gorgon fhield 
‘That wife Minerva wore, unconquer’d virgin [ 
Wherewith fhe freez’d her foes to congeal’d ftone ? 
Milton. 
His flying hat was faften’d on his head; 
Wings on his heels were hung, and in his hand 
He holds the virtue of the /naky wand. 
To SNAP. v. a. [the fame with kzag. ] 
te To break at once; to break fhort. 
If the chain of neceflity be no ttronger, but that 
. it may be /nupped fo eafily in funder; if his will 
was no other@ife determined from without himlelf, 
but only by the fignification of your defire, and my 
modeft intreaty, then we may conclude, human 
affairs are not 2lways governed by abfolute necefiity. 
Bramball again) Hobbes. 
Light is broken like a body, as when ’tis /nap- 
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ped in picces by a tougher body, Digby. 
Dauntlefs as death, away he walks; 

Breaks the doors open, fnaps the locks; 

Searches the parlour, chamber, ftudy, 

Nor ftops till he has culprit’s body. Pricr. 


2. To ftrike with a knacking noife, or 
fharp found. 
The bowzy fire 
Firft (hook from out his pipe the feeds of fire, 
Then /napr his box. Dunciad. 
3. To bite. 
A gentleman paffing by a coach, one of the horfes 
Juapt off tie end of his finger. Wifeman. 
All mungrel curs bawl, {narl, and /zzp, where 
the foe flies before him. L'Eftrange. 
A notion generally received, that a lion is danger- 
ous to all women who are not virgins, may have 
given occation toa foolish report, that my lion’s 
jaws are fo contrived as to /nap the hands of any of 
the female fex, who are not thus qualified. Addifon. 
He /naps deceitful air with empty jaws, 
The fubtle hare darts fwitt beneath his paws. Gay. 
4. To catch fuddenly and unexpectedly. 
Sir Richard Graham tells the marquis he would 
Suip one of the kids, and make fume thilt to carry 
him clofe to their lodgings. Wotton. 
Some with a noile and greafy light 
Are fuapt, as men catch larks at night. Butler. 
You thould have thought of this before you was 
taken; for now you are in no danger to be /napt 
finging again. L' Efivange. 
Did I not fee you, rafcal, did I not, 
When you lay fnug to /vap young Damon's goat ? 


Dryden. 
Belated feem on watch tolié¢, 
And /zap fome cully paffing by. Swift, 


5. [/uappen, Dutch.] ‘To treat with harp 
language. 
Cupoch'd your rabbins of the fynod, 
And jrupp’d their canons with a why not. 
Hudibras. 
A furly ill-bred lord, 
That chides and f/vaps her up at every word. 
Granville. 
To SNAP. v. n. 
Ie To break fhort; to fall afunder; to 


break without bending. 


Dryden-. 
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Note the thip’s fickneffes; the matt 
Shak'd with an ague, and the hold and wai 
With a fale dropfy clogg'd ; and our tacklings 
Snapping, hike to tou ligh-itretch’'d treble rings. 

Donne. 
The backbone is divided into fo many vertebres 
for commodious becding, and not one intire rigid 
bone, which, being of that length, would have beer 
often in danger of frapping in funder. Rey. 
If your ecl be too hard, that is, too brittle, if 
it be a (priog, it will noe bow; but with the leait 
bending it wall /ap afunder. Moxon. 
‘The makers of thefe needles Should give them a 
due temper: for if they are too foft, they will bends 
and if they are too brittle, they /nap. Sharp. 
2. To make an effort to bite with cazernefs. 
If the young dace be a bait for the old pike, I 
fce no realon but | may fuap at him. Skhak/peare, 
We faap at the bait without ever dreaming of 


the hook that goes along with it. L' Efirange. 
Towzer /naps 
At people’s heels with frothy chaps. Swift 


Snap. z. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. The act of breaking with a quick 
motion, 
2. A greedy fellow. 
He had no (voner faid cut his fay, but up rifes z 
cunning Jaap, then at the board. L' Eftranges 
3. A quick eager bite. 
With their bills, thwarted croflwife at the end, 


they would cut ao apple iu two at one frap. 
Carewe 


4. A catch; a theft. 

SNA'PDRAGON or Calf’s Sucut. n, fa (an= 
tirrhinum, Latin. ] 

1, A plant. 

2. A kind of play, in which brandy is fet 
on fire, and raifins thrown into it, which 
thofe who are unufed to the fpore are 
afraid to take out; but which may be 
fafely fnatched by a quick motion, and 
put blazing into the mouth, which being 
clufed, the tire is at once extinguifhed., 

Sna’preR, 2. /. [from /nap.] One who 
{naps. 

My father named me Autolicus, being lettér’d 


under Mercury; who, as l am, was likewile a 
Juapper up of uncoafider'd wifes. Sbak/peare. 
SNa'PPISH. adj. [from Jap. } 
1. Eager to bite. © 
The frapp i/o cur, the paflenger’s annoy, 
Clofe at my heel with yelping treble fies. Swift. 
They lived in the temple; but were tuch frappifo 


curs, that they frighted away molt of the vataries. 
Specialore 


2. Peevifh; fharp in reply. 

Sna'PPISHLY. adv. [trom /fuappifo.| 
Peevilhly ; cartly. 

Sna‘PPISHNESS, z. fe [from /nappi/2, | 
Peeviflinefs ; tartneds, 

Sna'psack.m fa fuapsfack, Swedifh.}] A 
foldier’s bag: more ufually dvapface. } 
SNARE. 2. /.[/zara, Swedith aad Lflandick ; 

Juare, Danih ; fanr, Dutch. | 
1, Any thing fer to catch an animal; a gin; 
a net; anvofe. 
O poor haplefs nightingale, thought I, 


How fwect thou fiug’tt, how rear the deadly frare! 
Milton. 


1. Any thing by which cne is entrapped or 


entangled. 
This I fpeak for your own profit, not that I may 
catt a /vare upon you, 1 Corinthians. 
A tool's mouth is his deftruction, and his lips are 
the frare of his foul. Proverls. 
Propound to thylelf a conftant rule of living, 
which, though it may not be fit to obferve fcerupul- 
oufly, lett it become a frare to thy coufcience, or 
endanger thy health, yet let not thy rule be gi 
Hatyicre 
For thee orduin’d a help, became thy frare. 
Miiton, 
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Beauty, wealth, and wit. 
And prowefs, to the pow'r of lave fubmits 
The fpreading fare for all mankind is laid, 
And lovers all betray, or are betray'd, Dryden, 


To SNARE. u. a. [from the noun.] To 


entrap ; to entangle; to catch in a noofe. 
Glo’iter's fhew 
Reguiles him, as the mourntul crocodile 
With forrow /nares relenting patfengers. S5akfpeare. 
The wicked is /rared in the work of his own 
hands. Pfalnis. 
Warn all creatures from thee 
Henceforth, left that too heav'nly form, pretended 
To hellith talfehood, fare them. Milton. 
To SNARL. w. z. [fuarren, Dutch. } 
1, To growl as an angry animal; to 
gnar. 
What! were you /marlirg all before I came, 
“Ready to catch each other by the throat, 
And turn ycu all ycur hatred now on me? Shak/p. 
He is born with teeth ! 
And fo I was; which plainly fignified 
That I thould fxar/, and bite, and play the dog. 
Shak/peare. 
Now, for the bare-pick'd bone of majefty, 
Doth dogged war butle bis angry crett, 
And snarleth in the gentle eyes of peace. Shak/peare. 
The thes even of the favage herd are fale; 
All, when they /var/ or bite, have no return 
Buc courtihip from the male. Dryden. 
An angry cur 
Smar/s while he fecds. Dryden and Lee. 
2. To fpeak roughly; to talk in rude 
Cerms.e 
’Tis malicious and unmanly to /naré at the little 
lapfes of a pen, from which Virgil himfelf ftands 
not exempted. Dryden. 
The honeft farmer and his wife, 
Two years declin’d from prime of life, 
Had ftruggted with the marriage noole, 
As almoft ev’ry couple does: 
Sometimes my plague! fometimes my darling ! 
Kiffing to-day, to-morrow /narling. Prior. 
Where haft thou been /arling odious truths, 
and entertaining company with dilcourfe of their 
difeafes? Congreve. 


To SNARL. v. a. To entangle ; to embar- 
rafs. 1 know not that this fenfe ts well 
authorized, 

Confufed /narled confciences render it difficult to 
pull out thread by thread. Decay of Piety. 

Sna/acer. x. f. [from /zarl.] One who 
fnarls; a growling, furly, quarrelfome, 
infulting fellow. 

Should ttupid libels grieve your mind, 
You foon a remedy may find ; 


Lie down obfcure, like other folks, 
Below the lath of /zarlers jokes. Swift, 


Sna'ry. adj. [from /uare.] Entangling ; 
infidious. 

Spiders in the vault their Jary webs have fpread. 
Dryden. 

SxNasT. 7. f. The fauff of a candle. 
lt firk burned fair, till fome part of the candle 
was confumed, and the fawduft gathered about the 
Jnafl; but then it made the /va/? big and long, and 
burn duikithly, and the candle waited in halt the 
time of the wax pure. Bacan. 


To SNATCH. a, a. [Jnackeu, Dutch. ] 
1, To feize any thing haitily. 

A virtuous mind fhould rather with to depart this 
world with a kind of treatable diffolution, than to 
be fuddenly cut off in a moment; rather to be taken 
than faatched away from the face of the earti:. 

Hooker. 
Death, 
So fnatch'd, will not exempt us from the patin. 
Milton. 
Life’s ftream hurries all too faft: 
In vain fedate reflections we would make, 
When halt our knowledge we muft frratch, BS 
"ope. 

She /ratch'd a fheet of Thule from her bed : 
Sudden the flies, and whelms it o'er the pyre; 
Bown (fink the flames. Pope. 
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They, failing down the ftream, 
Are fnch’d immediate by the quick’d-eyed trent, 
Or darting falmon. Thomsen. 
2. To tranfport or carry fuddenly. 
He had fcarce performed any part of the office of 
a bifhop in the diocele of London, when he was 
faatched from thence, and promoted to Canterbury. 
Clarendon, 
O nature ! 

Inrich me with the knowledge of thy works, 

Snath me to heaven, Thomfon. 


To SNATCH. v. » To bite or catch 


eagerly at fomething. 

Lords will not let me: if I had a monopoly of 
fool, thes would have part on't; nay, the ladies too 
will be /zatching. Shakfpeare. 

He hall fnach on the right hand, and be hungry. 

Jjaiah. 
Lycus, fwifter of his feet, 
Runs, doubles, winds and turns, amidft the war; 
Springs to the walls, and leaves his foes behind, 
And /zatches at the beam he firft can find. Dryden. 


SNATCH, x. / [from the verb. ] 
t. A hafty catch. 


2. A fhort fit of vigorous ation. 
After a fhower to weeding a fzatch; 
More ea(ily weed with the root to difpatch. Tuffer. 
3. Afmall part of any thing; a broken 
art. 
She chaunted /wartches of old tunes, 
As one incapable of her own diftrefs. Shak/peare. 
In this work attempts will exceed performances, 
it being compofed by /rarches of time, as medical 
vacations would permit. f Brown. 
4. A broken or interrupted action ; a fhort 


fit. 

The /natches in his voice, 
And burft of fpeaking, were as his. S4ak/peare. 
They move by fits and /natches; fo that itis not 
conceivable how they conduce untoa motion, which, 
by reafon of its perpetuity, muft be regular and equal. 
Wilkins. 
We have often little /ratches of funthine and fair 
weather in the molt uncomfortable parts of the year. 
SpeGator, 

Gag quip; a fhuffling anfwer. 
Come, leave your fnatches, yield me a dire&t 
anfwer. Shak/peare. 


SNA'TCHER. 7, /. [from /vatch.] One that 
{natches, or takes any thing in hatte. 
They of thofe marches 
Shall be a wall fufficient to defend 
Our inland from the pilfering borderers. 
We do not mean the courhing {watches only, 
But fear the main intendment of the Scot, Shat/p, 


Swa/TCHINGLY. adv. [from /natching. | 
Hattily ; with interruption, 

To SNEAK, v. n. [pnican, Saxon; frige, 
Danith. | 

1. To creep flily; to come or go as if 
afraid to be feen. 

Once the eagle, England, being in prey, 

To her unguarded nett the weazel, Scot, 
Comes /ngaking, and fo fucks her princely eggs. 
; Shak{peare, 

Sneak not away, fir; for the friar and you 
Mutt have a word anon: lay hold on him. Shuk/p. 

Difcover'd, and defeated of your prey, 

You fkulk‘d behind the fence, and /reak'd away. 
Dryden. 

I ought not to turn my back, and to freak off in 
filence, and leave the truth to lie bathed, bleeding, 
and flain. Wats. 

He /ueak'd into the grave, 
A monarch’s half, and half a harlot’s flave. 
Dunciad, 

Arc you all ready? Here’s your mufick here: 
Author, /zeak off; we'll tickle you, my dear. 

' Mere. 
z. To behave with meannefs and fervility ; 
to crouch; to truckle. 

I need falute no great man’s threfhold, /ncak to 
none of his friends to fpeak a good word for me to 
my confcience. South, 

Nothing can fupport minds drooping and /ucak- 
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ing, and inwardly reproaching them, from fenfe 
ol their own guilt, but to fte others as bad. Sond, 
When int’reQt calls off all her freaking train, 
When all th’ oblig'd defert, and all the vain, 
She waits, or to the {caffold, or the cell, j 
When the latt ling’ring friend has bid farewel. Pope. 
Tom hruts a foldier, open, bold, and brave ; 
Will incaks a fcriv’ner, an exceeding knave. Pope. 
SNE'AKER. z. f. A {mall veffel of drink. 
l have jult left the right worfhipful and his myrmi- 
dons about a _/neaker of five gallons. Speciatore 
SĒN E'AKING, participial adj. [from freak. } 
1. Servile; mean; low. 
When the fmart dialogue grows rich, 
With /neakirg dog, and ugly bitch. Rowe. 
2, Covetous; niggardly; meanly parfimo- 
nious. 
SNE'AKINGLY. adv, [from /veaking. | 
1. Meanly ; fervilely. i 
Do all things like a man, not /neakingly : 


Think the king fees thee till. Herbert. 
While you fneatingly fubmit, 

And beg our pardon at our feet, 

Difcourag’d by your guilty fears 

To hope for quarter for your ears, Hudibras. 


2. In a covetous manner. 

SNE'AKINGNESS. wf. [from /neaking. | 

te Niggardlinefs. 

2. Meannefs ; pitifulnefs, 

SNE'AKUP. x. /. [from /zeak. JA cowardly, 
cfeeping, infidious feoundrel. Obfolete. 

The prince is a jack, a freakup; and if he were 

here, I would cudgel him like a dog, if he would 
fay fo. Shak/peares 


Jo SNEAP. w. 2. [This word feems a 
corruption of /uzib, or of fap, tore- 
primand. Perhaps /xap is in that fenfe 
from nib, fnibbe, Danih. 

Men fhulde him /u7bée bitterly. 


Chancer. | 
1, To reprimand ; to check. 
2. To nip. 
What may 

Breed upon our abfence, may there blow 

No /nezping winds at home. Shakfpeare. 
SNEaP. 2. /e [trom the verb.] A reprie 

mand; a check. 

My lord, I will not undergo this /aeap without 
reply: you call honourable boldnefs impudent fau- 
cinefs; if a man will court’fy and fay nothing, he 
is virtuous, Shukfpeare. 


To SNEB. v. a, [properly to fib, See 
Sneap.] To check; tochide; to re- 
primand. 

Which made this foolith briar wax fo bold, 
That on a time he caft him to {cold 
And fnebbe the gocd oak, for he was old, Spenfer. 


To Sneer. v. u. [This word is apparently 
of the fame family with Jore and /xor?, | 

1. To fhow contempt by looks: #afo fuj- 
pendere adunco. 

2. To infinuate contempt by covert expref- 
fions. 

The wolf was by, and the fox in a /neering way 
advifed him not to irritate a prince againtt his fub- 
jects. L' Efiranges 

l could be content to be a little freercd at in a 
line, for the fake of the pleafure I fhould have in 
reading the rett. Pope. 

If there has been anv thing expreffed with too 
much feverity, it will fall upon thole /neering or 
daring writers of the age againft religion, who have 
lett reafon and decency. Watts. 

3. To utter with grimace. 

I have not been /neerizg fulfome lies, and naue 

feous flattery, ata little tawdry whore. Cungreve, 
4. To fhow awkward mirth. 

I had no power over one mufcle in their faces, 
though they /neered at every word fpokcen by each 
other. Tatler, 


SNEER. n. /. [from the verb, ] 
1. A look of contemptuous ridicule. 


SN I 


Did not the /ueer of more impartial men 
At fenfe and virtue, balance alt agen? 
g, An expreffion of ludicrous feorn. 
Sucrates or Cæfar might have a fool's coat clapt 
upon thein, and in this difguife acither the wildom 
the one, nor the muajetty of the other, could 
, a them from a fueer. Wais, 
SNE'ERER. z. /-[ from Jueer.] He that fncers 


or fhows contempt. 


Jo SNEEZE. v. a. [mteyan, Saxon; 


Pope. 


nijen, Dutch.) To emit wind audibly | 


by the nofe. 

If one be about to freeze, rubbing the cyes till 
tears run will prevent it; for that the humour 
defcending to the noftrils is diverted to the eyes. 

Bacon. 

If the pain be more intenfe and deeper within, 
amongit the membranes, there will be an itching 
in the palate and noftrils, with frequent /neexing- 

Wifeman, 

To thee Cupid /reex'd aloud ; 

And every lucky omen feni before, 
To meet thee landing on the Spartan thore. Dryden. 
If any thing opprefs the head, it hath a power to 
free itfelt by /reczing. Ray. 
Violent facezing produceth convulfions in all the 
mufcles of refpiration: fo great an alteration can be 
produced only by the tickling of a feather; and it 
the action of /zcezing fhould be continued by fome 
very acrid fubitance, it will produce headach, uni- 
verfal convullions, fever, and death. Arbuthnot. 
An officer put the tharp end of his halt-pike a 
good way up into my nottril, which tickled my 
note like a traw, and made me /necze violently. 
Swift, 
Sneeze. 2. f. [from the verb.] Emiffion 
of wind audibly by the nofe. 
I heard the rack, 

As earth and fky would mingle; but 

Thefe flaws, though mortals fear them, 

As dangerous to the pillar’d frame of heav'ny 

Are tothe main as wholefome as a freeze 

To man’s lefs univerfe, and foon are gone. 
Milton. 

We read in Godignus, that upon a freeze of the 
emperor of Monomotapa, there palled acclamations 
fucceifively through the city. Brown. 

SNE'EZEWORT, 2. f. [plarmica, Latin.] A 
plant. 

Sxer. x. fJ: [among hunters.]-The fat of a 
deer. Dif. 

Sxew. The old preterit of To pow. Dict. 

Jo Snip. v a. [/nibbe, Danih. See 
Swear.) To check; to nip; to repri- 
mand. 


Afked for their pafs by every fquib, 
That lift at will thean to revile or nib. Hub. Talc. 


Snick and face, n. f A combat with 


knives. 

Among the Dunkirkers, where /uick and {nce 
was in falhion, a boatfwain, with fome of our men 
drinking together, became quarrellome: one of our 
men beat him down; then kneeling upon his breaft, 
he drew out a knife, Ricking in his fath, and cut 
him trom the ear towards the mouth. WYeman, 

To SNI'CKER or Saigger. v. n, To laugh 
flily, wantcnly, or contemptuoufly ; to 


laugh in one’s fleeve. Die. 


JoSnirr. v n. [ fuiffa, Swedith.] ‘To 
draw breath audibly up the nofe. 


So then you look’d fcornful, and /nift at the dean, 


As who fhould fay, Now am I fkiony and lean ? 
Swift, 


To SNI'EGLE. v. n. 

Sniggling ìs thus performed : in a warm day, 
when the water is lowch, take a {trong fmall hook, 
tied to a ftring about a yard long; and then into one 
of the holes, where an eel may hide herfelf, with 
the help of a fhort ftick putin your bait leifurely, 
and as far as you may conveniently : if within the 
fight of it, the eel wall bite inftantly, and as cer- 
tainly gorge it: pull him out by degrees. Fusion. 


Jo Snir. v. a. [ fnippen, Dutch.) To 
cut at once with {ciflors, 
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The finus thould be lain open, which was /uipt 
up about two inches with a pair of probe-fcilfirss 
and the incifed lips dreffed. Wiferan. 
When tradefinen brought extravagant bills, fir 
Roger uleg to bargain to cut off a quarter of a yard: 
he wore a pair of fcilfars for this purpofe, and would 
Jnip it off nicely. Arbuthnot. 
Putting one blade of the fciffars up the gut, and 
the other up the wound, /uip the whole length of 
the fiftula. Sharp. 
Snip. n. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. A fingle cut with fciffors. 
Whar! this a flecve ? 

Here’s /nip and nip, and cut, and flifh and fah, 
Like to a cenfor in a barber’s Shop. = Shuk/peare. 

The ulcer would not cure tarther thao it was laid 
open; therefore with one fvip more I laid it open 
to the very end. Wifeman. 
2. A {mall hred. 

Thofe we keep within compafs by {mall /rips of 
emplaft, hoping to defend the parts about; but, in 
{pite of ali, they wall {pread farther. Wifeman, 

. A fhare; afnack. A low word. 

He found his friend upon the mending hand, 
which he was glad to hear, becaufe of the /zip that 
he himfelf expected upon the dividend. 

L'Efrange. 
SNIPE. #2. f. [ /neppe, German; prite, 
Sax. y/nit, Welth. } 
1, A {mall fen fowl with a long bill. 

The external evident caufes of the atra bilis are a 
high fermenting diet; as old cheefe, birds feeding 
in fens, as geefe, ducks, woodcocks, /nipes, and 
fwans. Floyer. 

2. A fool; a blockhead. 

Thus do I ever make my fool my purfe ; 

For { mine own gain’d knowledge fhould profane, 

If l thould time expend with fuch a fripes 

But for my {port and profit. SLak/peare. 
SNI'PPER. ze f. [from /uip.} One that 

{nips. 

SNIPPET. x /, [from fuip.] A {mall part; 

a fhare. 

Witches fimpling, and on gibbets 
Cutting from malefactors /ippets 5 
Or from the pill’ry tips of ears. Haudibras. 

SNI'PSNAP. 2. f [a cant word formed by 
reduplication of nap.) Tart dialogue, 
with quick replies. 

Dennis and diffonance, and captious art, 

And fnip/nap Mhort, and interruption fmart. Pope. 


Suite. xe f. [pnica, Saxon.) A fnipe. 
This ts perhaps the true name ; but /xipe 
prevails. 

Of tame birds Cornwall hath doves, geefe, and 
ducks: of wild, quail, rail, fuite, and wood-dove. 

Carew. 

Jo SNiTe. v. a. [nnýtan, Saxon.] To 
blow the nofe. 

Nor would any one be able to /nite his nofe, or to 
fneeze; in both which the patfage of the breath 
through the mouth, being intercepted by the tongue, 
is forced to go through the nofe. Grew. 

SNI'VEL. 2. f [ Jnavel, Jfnevel, Germ. ] 
Snot; the running of the nofe. 

To Sni/VEL, v, n. [trom the noun. } 

1. ‘Vo runat the nofe, 

2. To cry as children. 

Funeral tears are hired out as mourning cloaks; 
and whether we go to our graves /nivelling or fing- 
ing, tis abl meie torm. L` Efrange. 

Away goes he /nivelling and yelping, that he 
had dropt his axe into the water. L’ Efrange. 


SNI'VELLER. ze /. (from /uivel.] A 
weeper ; a weak lamenter. 
He'd more lament when I was dead, 
Than all the /niveliers round my bed. Swift. 
Jo SNORE. V. ne | faorcken, Dutch.} To 


breathe hard through the nofe, as men in 
fleep. 
l did unreverently blame the gods, 
Who wake for thee, though thou /nore for thyfelf. 
Ben Fonfon. 
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Whote railing herves, and whofe wounded gods, 


Makes fome fulpedt he /vores as well as nods, 
Rofcommon, 


He may lie in his Mades, and /vore on to doomf- 
day for mc; unlefs 1 fee farther reafon of difturbing 
his repote. Stilling ficat. 

Is not yonder Proteus’ cave ? 

It is; and in at lies the god afleep ; 
And fuoring by 
We may delcry 
The monfters of the deep. Dryden. 
The giant, gorg’d with feh, and wine, and 
blood, 
Lay ftretch’d at length, and /noring in his den, 
Belching raw gobbets from his maw, o’ercharg'd 
With purple wine and cruddled gore confus’s. 
Addifon. 
Snore. 7 /. [pnona. Saxon, from the 
verb.] Audible refpiration of fleepers 


through the nofe. 
The furfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with nores: I've druge’d 
their poifets. Shak {peare. 

Snorer. a. f. [from /uore.] He that 
{fnores. 

To SNORT. v. n. [ fnorcken, Dutch.) To 
blow through the nofe as a high-mettled 
horfe. 

The jfnerting of his horfes was heard. 
Jeremiah. 
The fiery war-horfe paws the ground, 


And /uorts and trembles at the trumpet’s found. 
Addi OMe 


From their full racks the gén’rous fteeds retire, 
Dropping ambrofial fuams, and faorting fire. 
Addifon, 
He with wide noftrils, /zorzing, fkims the wave. 
Thomfon. 


SNOT. 2 / [nnore, Sax. /zot, Dutch. ] 
The mucus of the nofe. 
Thus, when a greedy floven onde has thrown 
His /not into the mefs, ‘tis all his own. Swift. 
SnNo'rty. adj. [from faot.) Full of fnot. 
This fquire South my hufband took in a dirty 
Jnotty-nole boy. Arbuthnot, 


SNOUT. 2. f. [/ryyt, Dutch. ] 


1. The nofe of a beait, 
His nofe in the air, his faout in the fkies. 


Tuff . 
In thape a besgle’s whelp throughout, 
With broader forehead, and a tharper fncut. 
Dryden. 
2. The nofe of a man, in contempt. 
Her fubtle /ncut 


Did quickly wind his meaning out. Hudibras. 
But when the date of Nock was out, 
Off dropt the fympatheuck frout. Hudibras. 


What /Ethiop lips he has, 
How foul a fnout, and what a hanging face ! 
Dryden. 
Charm’d with his eyes, and chin, and /nout, 
Her pocket-glafs drew flily out ; 
And grew enamour’d with her phiz, 
As juft the counterpart of his. Swift. 


3. The nofel or end of any hollow pipe. 
Sno/uTen, adj. [from /nout,] Having a 
{fnout. 

Their dogs /nouted like foxes, but deprived of 
that property which the logicians call proprium 
quarto mado, for they could not bark. Heylia. 

Snouted aad tailed like a boar, and footed like a 
goat. Grew. 

SNOW, w. f. [mnap, Sax. /vee, Dutch.) 
The {mall particles of water frozen before 
they unite into drops. Locke. 

Drought and heat confume /acw waters. 


Job. 
He gives the winter’s /»ew her airy birth, 


And bids her virgin fleeces clothe the earth. 
Sandys. 


Soft as the fleeces of defcending /ncws. Pope, 

To Snow. v. n. [prapan, Sax. /neeuren, 
Dutch.}] To tall in fnow. 

The hills being high about them, it fuos at the 

tops of them ottencr than it rains, Brouss 


SNU 
To Snow. v.a. To fcatter like fnow, 
If thou be'ft born to fee ftrange fights, 
Ride ten thoufand days and nights, 
Till age row white hairs oa thee. Donne. 
Swo'wBALL. 2, /. [ fvow and ball.) A 
round lump of congelated fhow. 
They palled to the eatt-riding of Yorkthire, their 
company daily increafing, like a fnowdu// in rolling. 
Hayward, 
His bulky folly gathers as it goes, 
And, rolling o’er you, like a /nosvball grows. 
Dryden. 
A fnzaball having the power to produce in us 
the ideas of white, cold, and round, the powers, as 
they are in the fzewbal/, I call qualities; and, as 
they are fenfations in our underttandings, ideas. 
Lacke 


| 


| 
Sno'wBROTH. 2. f. (/uow and drith.] 


Very cold liquor. 
Angelo, a man whofe bleod 
Is very /zowdroth, one who never feels 
The wanton {tings and motions of the fenfe. 
Shakfpeare. 
Sno'woeEeP. % f- [viola bulbofa, Latin. } 
An herb. 


Syolwprop. x. f. [narciffoleucoium, Lat. | 
An early flower. 
When we tried the experiment with the leaves of 


thofe purely white flowers that appear about the end | 


of winter, called /nozwdrops, the event was not 
much unlike that newly mentioned. Boyle. 
The little fhape, by magick pow’r, 
Grew lefs and lefs, contra€ted to a flow'r ; 
A flow’r, that firft in this fweet garden fmil’d, 
To virgins facred, and the frowdrap ttyl'd. Tickel. 


Snow-wHite. adj. [now and white. ] 
White as fnow. 


A fnow-white bull thall on your thore be fain; 
His offer'd entrails caft into the main. Dryden. 
Sro'wy. adj. [from /zow. | 
1. White like fnow. 
So thews a /ucu: dove trooping with crows, 
As yonder lady o’er her fellows thews, Sb.zk/peare. 
Now I fee thy jully train : 
Snowy headed winter leads, 
Spring and jummer next lucceeds; 
Yellow autumn brings the sear; 
Thou art father of the year. 
The bluthing ruby on her /rcewy breatt 
Render’d its panting whitenefs more confelft. 


Rewe. 


Prior. 
2, Abounding with fnow. 
Thate fuk in Crete 
And Ida known; thence on the /mozwy top 
Of cold Olympus rul’d the middle air. Milton. 
As when the Tartar from his Ruffian foc, 
By Aftracan, over the /nowy plains, 
Retires. Milton. 


Snus. 2. /. [from frebbe, Dutch, a nofe ; 
or knubel, a joint of the inger.] A jag; 
a fnag ; a knot in wood. 
Lifting up his dreadful club on high, 
Allarm’'d with ragged fnwds, and knotty grain, 
Him thought at firit encounter to have fain. 
Fairy Queen. 
JoSnus. v. a. [rather To /wib. See 
SNEAP, SNEB, ONIB. | 
1. To check; to reprimand. 
2, Tonip. 
Near the fea-fhores, the heads and boughs of trees 
yun out far to landward ; but toward the fea are fo 


frubbed by the winds, as if their boughs had been 
pared or thaven off. Ray. 


Jo SNuB. v. n. [ /ruffen, Dutch.} Te fob 
with convulfion. 
To SNUDGE. v. n. [ fuiger, Danih.] To 
Jie idle, clofe, cr inug. 
Now he will fight it out, aod to the wars; 
Now eat his bread in peace, 
And fuudge in quiet, now he fcorns increafe ; 
Now all day {pares. Herbert. 


SNUFF. x. /. (fin, Dutch, fnot. ] 
3. Snot, In this fenfe it is not afed. 


SN U 
2. The ufelefs excrefeence of a candle:| To SNUFF. um, 
whence moucher la chandelle. Ie To fnort; to draw breath by the nofe. 
My fauff and loathed part of nature fhould The fury fires the pack ; they /auff, they vent, 
Burn itfelf out. Shirk/peare. And feed their hungry noftrils with the {cent. 
But deareft heart, and dearer image, {tay ! Dryden 
Alas! true joys at beft are dreams enough : Says Humpus, fir, my mafter bad me pray 
Though you itay here, you pafs too tuft away; Your company to dine with him to-day : 
For even at firht life’staperisa (ruff. Donne. He fur fs, then follows, up the fairs he goes ¢ 
[f the liquor be of a clofe and glutinous confit- Never pulls off his hat, nor cleans his thoes. 
ency, it may bum without any /rwf, as we fee in King. 
camphire, and fome other bituminous fubitances ; 
and moft of the ancient lamps were of this kind, 
becaufe none have been found with fuch wic'ss. 
Wilkins. 


S O 


2. To fnift in contempt. 
Ye faid, what a weariaefs is it, and ye have 


fnufedat ite All. 
SNU FFBOX. n. / [ ruf and box.] The 
box in which fnuff is carried. 

If a gentleman leaves a Jauf lox on the table, 
and goes away, lock it up as part of your vails. 
Seef’. 
| Sir Plume, of amber /zuf box juftly vain, 4 

And the nice conduct of a ciouged cane. Pope. 


SNU'FFER. x fe [from Jauf.] He that 


3. A candle aloft burnt out. 
Lamentahie ! 
To hide me from the radian: fun, and folace 
1’ th’ dungeon by a Jnuff. Shak/peare. 
4. The fired wick of a candle remaining 
after the flame. 
A torch, /nuff, aod all, goes out ina moment, 


when dioped in the vapour. Addifun. {nudts. 

g. Refentment exprefled by fnifting; per-| Swy’rrers, 2. [from uug.) Thein- 
verfe refentment. Not ufed unlefs in| grument with which the candle is 
low language. clipped. 

What hath been feen Te f 
Either in /affs or packings of the dukc’s, fers KP hs RAE ty a A 
Or the hard rain which both of them have borne 


Againit the old kind king. Sba} ipeare. 
Jupiter took /ruf at the contempt, and puaithed 
him: he fent him home again. I Eftrange. 
6. Powdered tobacco taken by the nofe. 
Juft where the breath of life hisnattrils drew, ° 
A charge of fru ff the wily virgin threw 5 
The gnomes direct, toev’ry atom jutt, 
The pungent grains of tinllating duft. 


To SNU'FFLE. v. n. { fauffelen, Dutch.] 
To fpeak through ‘the nofe; to breathe 
hard through the nofe. 

A water-fpaniel came down the river, fhewing 
that he huoted for a duck; and with a /aufing 
grace, difdaining that his finelling force could vot 
as well prevail throuzh the water as through the air, 


Pope. waited with his eye to fee whether he couldefpy the 


To SNUFF. va. ( fuuffens, Dutch. ] duck’s getting up again. Sidncye 
te To draw in with the breath. ‘sesh! Pee aE [Oude th onan es 
A heifer Will apuburlied naleaa pda 4/iaaiamte ith {nu ffing roken- winded tones, 
ee ee PURE ’ ae Whofe blatts of air, in pockets fhut, 
airy cae ta) Riik fet Ap hadi j Sound filthier than from the gut. Hudibrar. 


It came to the ape to deliver his opinion, who 
{melt and fxujfed, and contidered on’t. 


L' Efirange. 


Of mortal change on earth. Milton. 
He /nuffs the wind, his heels the fand excite ; 
But when he ttands collected in his mighr, 


í lad i 
He roars, and promiles a mare fucce(sful tight. Geyer nS 


Eats and recites fome lamentable rhyme, 


ae me | 
The vouth epee Some fenfelefs Phillis in a broken note, 

Who holds the neareft cee to che light, Snuffling at nofe, and croaking in his gee -= 

Already feems to /nyjf the vital air, pie f ryder. 

And teans jutt ee. a thining fpear. Dryden. | SNU'FFLER. 7. f. [from /nuffe.] He that 


{peaks through the nofe. 


To SNUG, v. n. [/niger, Datch.] To 
lie clofe ; to fnudge. 
There /augging well, he well appear’d content, 
So to have done amufs, fo to be fhene. Sidney. 
As the loving couple lay /zugging together, Ve- 
nus, totry if the cat had changed her manners with 
her thape, turned a moufe loole into the chamber. 


L' Fjlrarge. 


My troops are mounted ; their Numidian ftceds 
Saugf up the wind, and long to fcour the defert. 
Addifon, 
My nag’s greateft fault was fru fing up the air 
about Brackdenftown, whereby he became fuch a 
lover of liberty, that I could icarce hold him in. 
Swift. 
2, To fcent. 
The cow looks up, and from afar can find 
The change of heav'n, and /ruff! it in the wind. 
Dryden. 
For thee the bulls rebellow through the groves, 
And tempt the ftream, and /auf their abfent loves. 
Dryden, 
O'er all the blood-hound bvafts fuperior tkill, 
To fcent, to view, to turn, and boldly kill! 
His fellows vain alarms rejects with fcorn, 


Snuc. adj. [from the verb. | 
t. Clofe; free from any inconvenience, — 

yet not fpiendid. 
They fpied a country farm, 


Where all was /aiez, and clean, and warm; 
For woods before, and hills behind, 


‘Frue to tl t i] d Secuc’d it bath from rain aad wiad, Prior. 
rue to the matter’s voice, and learned horn : ` È r 

His nottrils oft, if ancient fame fing true, 2. Clofe pi of erie 

Trace the fly felon through the tainted dew : ; l - . 
Once jfnuf’d, he follows with unalter’d aim, Lis /nug, and bole shaman eas ays Swift. 


Slily or infidioufly clofe. 
Did I not fee you, rafcal! did I not, 
When you lay fuzg, to Inap yourg Damon’s goat 
Dryden 
To Snu'GGLeE. v. n. [from fuxg.] Fo lie 
clofe ; to lie warm. 
So. atv. [ypa, Saxon; fo, Dutch; fo 
German. | 
In like manner. It anfwers to as either 
preceding or fo‘lawing. Noting com- 


Nor odvurs lure him from the chofen gamc; 3° 
Deep-mouth'd he thunders, and inflim'd he views, 
Springs on relentlefs, and to death purfues. 
Tickel, 
ov To crop the candle. 
The late queen’s gentlewoman ! 

To be her miltrefs’ mittrefs ! 
This candle burns not clear: tis I muft jauff it, 
And out ıt goes. Shuk/peare. 

Againit a communion-day our lamps thould be I. 
drefled, our lights /rwfed, and our religion more 


active. Taylor. parifon. 
f You have got A: waom the fables feign of monftraus fize, 
An office for your taleuts ht, Tuauian or earthborn, that ware’d on Jiv:, 
To jmieff the lights, and ftir the fire, Su ttretch'd out huge in length the arch nend lay: 
And get a dinner tor your hire, Swift Milton. 


SO 


Thick as autumnal leaves that rew the brooks 
In Vatombrofa, where th’ Etrurian Mades 
High over-arch'd embaw’r, /o thick beflrewn — 
Abje and lof Ivy thefe. Milton, 

Fir'd at firft fight with what the mufe imparts, 
In fearlels youth we tempt the heights of arts 5 
So pleas’d at firt the tow’ring Alps we trys 
Mount o’cr the vales, and feem to tread the fky. 

Pepe: 

As into air the purer fpirits flow, 

And fep'rate from their kindred dregs below, 
So flew her foul to its congenial place. 
2. To fuch a degree. 

Why is his chariot Jo long in coming? Judges. 

Can nothing great, and at the height, 
Remain fo long, but its own weight 
Will ruin it? Or is *% blind chance 
That Rill defires new fates t” advance ? 


Pope. 


Ben Joron. 
Amoret, my lovely foe, 
Tell me where thy ftrength does lie, 
Where the pow'r that charms us f2, 
Waller. 


In thy foul, or in thy eye ? 
I viewed in my mind, f2 far as I was able, the 
beginning and progtcfs of a rifing world. Burnet. 
Since then our Arcite is with honour dead, 
Why ould we mourn that he fo foon is freed. 
Dryden. 
Upon our firt going into.a company of ftrangers, 
our benevolence or averfion rifles towards feveral par- 
ticular perfons, before we have heard them fpeak, or 
fa much as know who they are. Spefaror. 
We think our fathers fools, fo wife we're grown: 
Our wifer fons, no doubt, will think us fo. Pope. 
3. In fuch a manner. 
There 's nofuch thing as that we beauty call, 
It is mere cofenage all; 
For though fome long ago 
Lik'd certain colours mingled fo and fos 
That doth not tie me now from chuling new. 
Suckling. 
We may be certain'that man is not a creature 
that hath wings; Lecaule this only concerns the 


manner of his exiftence; and we, feeing what he | 


isp may certainly know that he is not /o or fo. ; 
ccke. 
I. fhall minutely tell him the fteps by which I 
was brought into this way; that he may judge whe- 
ther I proceeded rationally, if fo be any thing in my 
example is worth his notice. Locke. 
This gentleman is a perfon of goad fenfe, and 
knows that he is very much in fir Roger's efteem, 
Jo that he lives in the family rather as a relation 
than dependent. Addifon. 
4. It is regularly anfwered by as or thar, 


but they are fometimes omitted. 
So frown'd the mighty combatants, rha hell 
Grew darker at their frown, Milton. 
There is fomething equivalent in France and 
Scotland; fo as ‘tis a very hard calumny upon our 
foil to affirm that /o excellent a fruit will not grow 


here. Temple. 
. In the fame manner. 
Of! fuch examples add me to the roll ; 
Me eafily indeed mine may neglect, 
But God's propos'd deliverance not fo. Milton. 


To keep up the tutor’s authority, ufe him with 
great refpet yourfelf, and caufeall your family to do 
Jo too. Locke. 

According to the multifarioufnefs of this immu- 
tabil'ty, fo are the poflibilities of being. Norvis. 

6. Thus; in this manner. 
Not far from thence the mournful fields appear, 


So call’d from lovers that inhabit there, Deyden. 
Daes this deferve to be rewarded f ? 
Did you come here a ftrangeror a toe? Diyden, 


It concerns every man, with the greateft feriouf- 
nefs, to enquire into thofe matters, whether they be 
fo oF not. Tillos{on, 

No nation ever complained they had too broad, 
toudeep, or tod many rivers; they anderitand better 
than fo how to value* thofe ineftimable gifts of 
nature. Bentley, 

So when the firit bold velfe! dar'd the feas, 

High on the ttera the Thracian rats’d his ttrain. 
Pope. 

Whether this be from an habitual motion of the 

animal fpirits, or from the alteration of the confti- 


Vo LIT, 


SO 


tution by fome more unaccountable ray, this is cer. 
ose, 


7. Thercfore; for this reafon; in confe- 


tain, that fo itis. 


quence of this, 


The god, though loth, yet wasconflrain’d t'obey: 


For longer time than that no living wight 
Below the earth might fuffer'd be to ftay: 
So back again him brought to living light. Spenfer. 
Trafticke, or rove ye, and like theeves oppreffe 
Poor ftrange adventurers ; expofing /2 
Your foules to danger, and your lives to wo ? 
Chapman. 
If he fet induftrioufly and fincere!y to perform 
the commands of Chriit, he can have no ground of 
doubting but it (ħall prove fuccefsful to him ; and 
So all that he hath todo is, to endeavour by prayer, 
and ufe of the means, to qualify himiclf for this 
bleffed condition. Hasmonond, 
It leaves inftrudtion, and /2 intructors, to the 
fobriety of the fettled'articles and rule of the church. 
Holyday, 
Some are fall’n, to difobedience fall’n; 
And fə from heav'n to deepeft hell. Milon. 
God makes him in his own image an intellectual 
ctcature, and fo capable of dominion. Locke. 
8. On thefe terms: noting a conditional 
petition; anfwered by as. 
O geddefs! tell what I would fay, 
Thou know’ft it, and I feel too much to pray; 
So grant my fuit, as I enforce my might, 
In love to be thy champion. Dryden, 
Here then exchange we mutually forgivenefs: 
So may the guilt of all my broken vows, 
My perjuries to thee be all forgetten; 
As here my foul acquits thee of my death, 
As here I part without an angry thought. Rowe. 
So may kind rains their vital motiture yield, 
And fweit the future karveft of thy field. Pope. 
9» Provided that; on condition that s modo. 
Be rot fad: 
Evil into the'mind of God or man 
May come and go, fo unapprov’d, and leave 
No fpot or blame behind. Ailton. 
So the doctrine be but wholefome and edifying, 
though there fhould bc a want of exactnefs in the 
manner of fpeaking er reafoning, it may be ovcr- 
looked. Atterbury, 
‘Foo much of love thy haplefs friend has prov’d, 
Too many giddy foolith hours are gone; 
May the remaining few know only friendthip : 
So thou, my deareft, trueft, beit Alicia, 
Vouchfafe to lodge me in thy gentle heart, 
A partner there; I will give up mankind. Rowe. 
10. In like manner: noting conceffion of 
one propofitionand affumption of another; 


anfwering to as. 

As a war fhould be undertaken upon ajut motive, 
Joa prince ought to confider the eondition he is in 
when he enters on it. Swift. 

11. $o fometimes returns the fenfe of a 
word or fentence going before, and is 
ufed to avoid repetition: as, she two 
brothers avere valiant, but the eldef? was 
more fo; that is, sore valiant. ‘The 
French article /e is often ufed in the 
fame manner. This mode of expreffion 
isnot tobe ufed but in familiar language, 
nor even in that to be commended. 

The fat with plenty fills my heare, 

The lean with love makes me too /o. Cowley. 

Who thinks his wite is virtuous, though not /2, 
Is pleas‘d and patient till the truth he know. 

Dezbam, 

Not to admire is all the art 1 know 
To make men happy, and to keep them /a Creech. 

One may as well fay, that the conflagration Mall 
be only national, as to fay that the deluge was fo, 

Burnet. 

However foft within themfelves they are, 

To you they will be valiant by defpair; 
For having once been guilty, well they know, 
To a revengeful prince they fill are fo. = Dryden. 

He was preatere fortune made him /o. Dryden. 

1 laugh at every one, faid an old cynick, wo 

Jaughsatme. Do'you /o# replied the philofopher; 


then you live the mmercieft lite of any man in Athers. 
AR on. 


SOA 


They are beautiful in themfclves, anf much more 


@ inthe noble language peculiar to that great poet. 
f ý À AN; on. 


Common. place books have been long ufed by 10- 
dultrious young divines, and (til! continue /o. 

Swift. 

As to his ufing ludicrous expreffions, my opinion 


is, that they are not fo. Pope. 
The bicft to-day is ae completely fy 
As who began a thoufand ycats azo. Pope. 


t2. Thus itis; this is the ftate. 
How forrow thakes him! 

So, now the tempeft tears him up by th’ roots, 

And on the ground extends the noble ruin. Dryden. 
13. At this point; at this time. 

When 
With wild wood-leaves and weeds I ha' ftrew'd his 
grave, 

And on it faid a century of prayers, 

Such as I can, twice o'er, I'll weep and figh; 

And, leaving fo his fervice, follow you.Sbak/peare, 
14. It notes a kind of abrupt beginning ; 

weil, 

©, /o, and had you a council 

Of ladies too? Who was your fpeaker, 

Madam? Ben Fonftn, 
iç. It fometimes ts little more than an ex- 

pletive, though it implies fome latent or 

{urd comparifon. In French, /. 


An aftringentis not quite Jo proper, where relaring 

the urinary paflages is neceffary. Arbuthnot. 
16, A word of affumption; thus be it. 

There is Percy; if your father will do me any 

honour, fo; if not, let him kill the next Percy 


himfelf. Shak/peare. 

I wil! never bear a bafe mind: if it be my 
deftiny, /o; if it be not, fo. No mah is too good 
to ferve his prince. Stbak/peare. 


17. A form of petition. 
Ready are th’ appellant and defendant, 
The armourer and his man, to enter the lifts, 
So pleafe your highnefs to behold the fight. Shal/p. 
18. So much as, However much. ‘Phis 


is, I think, an irregular exprethon. 
So much as you admire the beauty of his verle, 
his profe is full as good. Pope. 
19. So fo An exclamation after fome 
thing done or known. Corrupted, E 


think, from ec/ez. 
I would not have thee linger in thy pains 
So fa Shakfpearts 
So fo; it works: now, miftrefs, fit you taft. 
Me 
20. So fe. [cof, cof, Italian.) Indiffe- 
rently; not much amifs nor well. 
He’s not very tall; yet for his years he’s tall; 
His leg is but fo fo, and yet "tis well. Sbak/psaree 
Deliver us trom the naufeous repetition ol As 
and So, which fome fo fo writers, 1 may call them 
fo, are continually founding in our ears. Felton, 
21. So them. Thus then it is that ; there- 


fore. 
So them the Wolfcians ftand but as at firt 
Reedy, when time Mall prompt them to make road 
Upon °s again. Stas {peare. 
To a War are required a juft quarrel, fufticient 
forces, and 2 prudent choice of the deligns: fo ber, 
l will firit juttify the quarrcl, balance the forces, 


and propound defigns, Buccn, 
Ta Soax. v. n. [pocian, Saxon.) 
1, Fo lie teeped in moifture. 
For thy conceit in fecking will draw in 
More than the common blocs. Shakfreare. 


2. To enter by degrees into pores. 

Lay a heap of earth in great trolts upon a hollow 
velicl, putting a canvais between, aad pour water 
upon it, fo as to fork through: it will make a 
harder ice in the veticl, and icfs apt to diffolve than 
ordinarity. Bacon. 

Rain, /e2king into the frata which lie near the 
furface, bears with it ali fuch moveabic matter as 
occurs. Bicdward. 


3. To drink gluttonouily and iatemperatcly, 
This is a low term. Ke 
4L 


SOA 


Let a drunkard fee that his health decays, his 
efate wales, yet the babitual thirft after his cups 
drives him to the tavern, though he has in his view 
the lofs of health and plenty; the leait of which he 
confeffes is far greater than the tickling of his palate 
with a glafs of wine, or the idle chat of a paking 
club. Lccke. 

Ta SOAK. % a. 

1. To macerate in any moifture ; to fteep; 
to keep wet till moifture is imbibed ; to 
drench. 

Many of our princes 
Lie drown’d and fozk'd in mercenary blood: 
‘So do our vulgar drench their peafant limbs 
In blood of princes. Shakfpeare. 
Their land hall be faked with blood. faiad. 
There deep Galeius feats the yellow fands. 
Dryden. 

Wormwood, put into the brine you foak your 
corn in, prevents the birds eating it. Mortimer. 

2. To draw in through the pores. 

Thou, whofe life’s a dream of lazy pleafure: 
“Tis all thy bus'nefs, bus'nefs how to ihun; 

To bafk thy naked body in the fun, 

Supping thy (tiffen’d joints with fragrant oil ; 
Then in thy fpacious garden walk a while, 

To fuck the moiiture up and oak itin, Dryden. 

3. To drain; to exhauit. This feems to 


be a cant term, perhaps ufed erroneoufly 
for fuck. 

Plants that draw much nourifhment from the 
earth, and /cak and exhauft it, hurt all things that 
grow by them. Bacon. 

A greater fparer than a faver; for though he had 
fuch means to accumulate, yct his forts, and his 
garrifons, and his feaftings, wherein he was only 
fumptuous, could not but foak his exchequer. 

À Wotton. 
So'AKER. xe f. [from /cak. | 
1. He that macerates in any moifture. 

2. Agreat drinker. In low language. 

Soar. z. f. [yape, Saxon; /apo, Lat.} A 
fubftance ufed in wafhing, made of a 
Jixivium of vegetable alkaline afhes and 

‘any unctuous fubitance. 

Scap isa mixtore of a fixed alkaline falt and oil; 
its virtues are cleanfing, penetrating, attenuating, 
and refulving; and'any mixture of any oily fubitance 
with falt may be called a fcap. Arsuthnzt. 

Hevis like a refiner’s fire, and like fullers foap. 

Malachi. 

A bubble blown with water, firt made tenacious 
by diffolving a little foap in it, after.a while will 
appear tinged with a great variety of colours. 

Newton. 

Soap-earth is found in great quantity on the land 
near the banks of the river Hermus, feven miles 

- from Smyrna. Wocdward. 

Soap-afhes are much commended, after the fap- 
boilers have done with them, for cold or four lands. 


Mortimer. 
As rain-water diminithes their falt, fothe moien- 


ing of them with chamber-lee or /oap-fuds adds | 


thereto. Mortimer. 


SoapBorLer, 2. f. [/sap and bcil] One 
whole trade is to make foap. 
A foapboiler condoles with’ me on the duties on 
caftle-loap. Addifer. 
So'AP WORT. 2. f. [japanaria, Lat.) A 
fpecies of campion. Miller. 
Jy SOAR. V. 7. [forare, Italian. | 
1. To fly aloft; to tower; to mount; 
properly to fly without any viable aétion 
of the wings, Milton ufes it actively. 
’Tis but a bafe ignoble mind 
That mounts no higher than a bird can ar 


Shak{peare. 
Feather’d foon and fledg’d, 


They fumm’d their pens, and soaring th’ air fub- 
lime, 
With clang defpis’d the ground. Mitton. 
2, To mount intellectually ; to tower with 
the mind. 


How high a pitch his refolution fears. Shak/p 
6 


SOB 


Valour /cars above 
What the world calis misfortune and afiidtions. 


; Adaifon. 
3. To rife high, 
Who afpires muft down as low 
As high ke four’, Milton. 


Flames rife ard fink by fits; at laft they /oar 
In one bright blaze, and then defcend no more. 
Dryden, 
When fwallows fleet /car high, and fport in air, 
He told us that the welkin would be clear, Gay. 
Soar... f. [from the verb.] Towering 
flight. 
Within far 
Of tow'ring eagles, to all the fowls he feems 
A phenix, Milton. 


To Sos. v. x. [peob, complaining, Saxon. 
Perhaps it is a mere oxzomatopæia copied 
from the found. ] To heave audibly with 
convulfive forrow; to figh with con- 
vultion. 

When thy warlike father, like a child, 
Told the fad ftory of my father’s death, 
He twenty times made paufe to _/2d and weep. 
Shakfpeare. 
Asif her life and death lay on his fayinz, 
Some tears fhe shed, with fighs and /zbbings mixt, 
As uf her hopes were dead through his delaying. 
Fairfax. 
She figh’d, fhe /ob4’d, and furious with defpair, 
She rent her garments, and fhe tore her hair. 
' Dryden. 
When children have not the powar to obtain their 
defire, they will, by their clamour and /cdding, 
maintain their title to it. Locke. 
I fobs'd; and with faint eyes 
Look’d upwards to the Ruler of the tkies. Harte. 


Sos. a. fe [from the verb.] A convulfive 
figh; aconvulfive act of refpiration ob- 
ftructed by forrow. 

Break, heart, or choak with jfods my hated 
breath; 

Do thy own work, admit no foreign death. Dryden. 

There oft are heard the notes of infant woe, 
The Mort thick /05, loud fcream, and thriller 
fguall. Pope. 
A wond’rous bag with both her hands the binds: 

There the collects the force of female lungs, 
Sighs, fobs, and paffions, and the war of tongues. 
Pope. 
Jo SOB., v. a. To foak. <A cant word. 

The tree being bed and wet, fwells, Mortimer. 

So'BER. adje [Jobrius, Lat. bre, Fr. |} 

1. Temperate, particularly in liquors; not 
drunken, 


Live a /2ber, righteous, and godly life. Com. Pr. 
The vines give wine to the drunkard as well as 
to the fober man. Tayl re 
No /cher temperate perfon, whatfoever other fins 
he may be guilty of, can look. with complacency 
upon the drunkennefs and fotcifhnefs of his neigh- 
bour. South. 
2. Not overpowered by drink. 

A law there is among the Grecians, whereof 
Pittacus is author; that he which being overcome 
with drink did then ttrike any man, thou!d fuffer 
punifhment double as much as if he had done the 
fame being ober. Hooker. 

3- Not mad; right in the underftanding. 

Another, who had a great genius for tragedy, 
following the fury of his natural temper, made 
every man and woman in his plays ftark raging 
mad: there was not a fober perfon to be had; all 
was tempe(tuous and blu(tering. Dryden. 

No /ober man would put himfelf into danger, 
for the applaufe of efcaping without breaking his 
neck. Dryden. 

4. Regular; calm; free from inordinate 
pafon. 


This fame young /<der blooded boy a man can- 

not make him laugh. Shak/peare. 

Cieca travelled all over Peru, and is a grave and 
Sober wirer. Abb:t. 
‘young men likewife exhort to be /2der minded. 

Titus. 

The governour of Scotland being of great courage, 


SOB 


and foder judgment, amply performed his duty both 
before the battle and in the geld. Aayward, 
Thefe confufions difpofed men of any [ober un- 
dertanding to with for peace. Ciarendor. 
Among them fome /ober men confefled, that as 
his majeity’s aHairs then flood, he could not grant 
it. Cicrend.n.s 
To thefe that ober race of men, whofe lives 
Religious titled them the fons of God, 
Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame 
Ignobly to the trains and to the fmiles 
Ot thefe fair atheiils. Ailton, 
Be your defigns ever fo good, your intentions ever 
fo Jcber, and your fearches direéted in the fcar of 
God. Abaerland, 
5. Serious; folemn; grave. 
Petruchio 
Shall offer me, difguis’d in foder robes, 
To old Baptitta as a tchoolmatter. 
Come, civil night, 


Shak/peare, 


Thou /cber-fuited matron, all in black,  SLat/p. 
Twilght grey 
Had in her fober liv’ry ail things clad.  Miltor, 


What parts gay France from jcber Spain? 
A little rifing rocky chain: 
Of men born fouth or north o° th’ hill, 
Thofe feldom move, thefe ne'er thand Rill. Prior, 

For Swift and him defpis’d the farce of flate, 
The zber follies of the wife and great. Eepe. 

See her /ober over a fampler, or gay over a jointed 

baby. Pope. 
To So'BER. v. a. [from the adjective. } To 
make fober; to cure of intoxication. 

A litde learning is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep, or talie not the Pierian fpring ; 
There thallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely /vders us again. 

SO'BERLY. adv. {from fiber. ] 
1, Without intemperance. 

2. Without madnefs, 

3. Temperately ; moderately, 

Let any prince think /cder/y of his forces, except 
his militia of natives be valiant foldiers, Bacon. 

4. Coolly ; calmly. 

Whenever children are chaftifed, let it be done 
without paffion, and /céer/;, laying on the blows 
lowly. Lecke, 

SOo'BER NESS. z. f. [from fober.] 
1. Temperance in drink. 

Keep my body in temperance, fcbernefs, and 

chaitity. Common Prayer. 
2. Caimnefs; freedom from enthufiatm ; 
coolnefs. 

A perfon noted for his /cbernefs and fkill in 
fpagyrical preparations, maue Helmount’s experi» 
ment fucceed very well. Boyle. 


The joberne/s of Virgil might have fhewn the 
differerce. Dryden. 


SoBRIETY. x. /. [from fobrieté, Fr. fobrius, 
Latin. ] 


Ie Temperance in drink; fobernefs. a 
Drunkenneis is more uncharitable to the foul, 
and in Ícripture is more declaimed againit, than 
gluttony; and fobriety hath obtained to lgnify 
temperance in drinking. Taylor. — 
2. Prefent freedom from the power of 
ftrong liquor. 
3. General temperance. 

In fetting down the form of common prayer, 
there was no need that the book fhould mention 
either the learning of a fit, cr the unfitnefs of an 
ignorant, miniller, more than that he which de- 
fcribeth the mauner how to pitch a teld, fhould 
fpeak of moderation and fobriety in diet. Hooker, 

4. Freedom from inordinate paffion, 

The libertine could not prevail on men of virtue 

and /cbriety to give up their religion. Regerse 
5. Calmnefs ; coolnefs. 

Enquire, with all /odriety and feverity, whether 
there be in the footiteps of nature any fuch tranf- 
miffioa of immateriate virtues, and what the force 
of imagination is. Bacon. 

Sobriety in our riper years is the effect of a well 
concocted warmth; but where the principles are 
only phlegm, what can be expected but an infipid 
manhood, and old infancy. Drydeze 
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If fometimes Ovid appears too gay, there isa 
fecret pracefulnefs of youth which accorpanies his 
writings, though the ftayednefs and fobriczy of age 
be wanting. Dry ten, 

6. Serioufnefs; aravity. 
A report without truth; and, J had almoft faid, 


without any /odricty or modefty. Waterland 
Mirth makes them not mad; 
Nor fobriety fad. Denbam, 


So'ccaGe. x. f. (fa, Fr. a ploughfhare ; 
Seccagium, barbarous Latin.) A tenure of 
lands for certain inferiour or hufbandly 
fervices to be performed to the lord of 


the fee. 

All fervices due for land being knight's fervice, 
or foccage; fo that whatever is not knight's fervice, 
is fccape. This jeceage is of three kinds; a 

Socceage of free tenure, where a man holdeth by 
free fervice of twelve pence a-year for all manner 
of fervices. Soccage of ancient tenure is of land 
of ancient demefne, where no writ original Mall be 
fued, but the writ cundum confuetudinem manerii, 
Soccage of bafe tenure is where thofe that hold it 
may have none other writ but the monffraverunt, 
and fuch focmen hold not by certain fervice. 
Cowell, 
The lards are not holden at all of her majetty, 
or not holden in chief, but by a mean tenure in 
foccage, or by knight's fervice. Bacon, 
So'ccaGeEr. ». /. [from /sccage.] A tenant 
by foccage, 
SO'CIABLE, adj. [fociable, Fr. fciabilis, 
Latin, | 
3. Fit to be conjoined. 
Another law toucheth them, as they are /ociadb/e 
parts united into one body; a law which bindeth 
them each to ferve unto other's good, aod all to 
prefer the good of the whole before whatfoever their 
own particular. Hocker, 
2. Ready to unite in a general intereft. 
To make man mild and /eciab/e to man; 

To cultivate the wild licentious favage 

With wifdom, difcipline. Addifon, 
3. Friendly ; familiar; converfible. 

Them thus employ’d beheld 

With pity heav’n’s high King, and to him call’d 

Raphael, the foc/ab/e {pirit that deign’d 

To travel with Tobias. 
4 Inclined to company. 

In children much tolitude and filence I like not, 
nor any thing born before his time, as this muft 
needs be in that fociad/e and expofed age. J orton, 

So'CIABLENESS., a. /. [from ficiable. | 
1. Inclination to company and converfe. 

Such as would call her friendthip love, and feign 
To fociablene/s a name profane. Denne. 

The two main properties of man are contempla- 
tion, and /ociab/ine/s, or love of converfe. More. 

2. Freedom of converfation ; good fellow- 
fhip. 

He always ufed courtefy and modefty, difliked of 
none; fometimes /ociablene/s and fellowhhip, well 
liked by many. Hayward, 

So'ciaBLY. adv, [from fciable.| Conver- 
fibly, as a companion. 
Yet not terrible, 
That I thould fear; not focizé/y mild, 
As Raphael, that I Mould much confide; 
But folemn and fublime. 


SOICIAL. adj. [Yortalis, Latin] 
3, Relating to general or publick intereft ; 
relating to fociety. 
To love our neighbour as ourfelves, is fuch a 


fundamental truth for regulating human fociety, 
shat by that alone one might determine all the cafes 


Milton, 


Milton. 


jn focal morality. Lecke. 
True felt-love and focia/ are the fame. Pepe, 
2. Eafy to mix in friendly gayety; com- 


panionable. 
Withers, adieu! yet not with thee remove 
_ Thy martial fpirit or thy /scial bove, Pope. 
3. Confifting in union or converfe with 
another. 
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Thau in thy fecrecy although alone, 
Pelt with thyfelf accompanied, feck’tt not 
Sociad communication. ' 
So'ctauness, ne f£ [from facial. } 
quality of being foctal. 
Socrery, mf. [ faciete, French; focieras, 
Latin. } 
t. Union of many in one general intereft. 
It the power of one fociery extend likewife to the 
making of laws for another fociety, asaf the church 
could make laws for the {tute in temporals, or the 
tare make lows binding the church relating to {piri- 
tuals, then is that ciety entirely fubjedt to the 
other. y Lefley. 
2e Numbers united in one intereft; com- 
munity. 


Milian. 
The 


As the practice of picty acd virtue is agreeable to 
our reafon, fo ts it for the intereft of private perfons 


and publick /ocicties. Tillotfon. 
3. Company ; converfe. 
To make /uciety 
The fweeter weicome, we wall keep ourfelf 
‘Till fupper-time alone. 
W hilt Ewas big in clamour, came there a man, 
Who having feen me in my worfer itate, 
Shunn'd my abhorr'd /eciery. 
Solitude is fometimes beft /uciery, 
And (hort retirement urges {weet return. 
4. Partnerfhip ; union on equal terms. 
Among unequals what feciety can fort ? 
Heav'n's greatnefs no foctety can bear; 
Servants he made, and thofe thou want’ (t not here. 


Dryden, 
Sock. m/f [ focus, Latin; yocc, Saxon ; 


Jocke, Dutch. ] 


1. Something put between the foot and fhoe. 
Ere I lead this life long, 1° fow nether focks, 
Shakfpcave. 
A phyfician, that would be myftical, pretcribeth 
forthe rheum to walk continually upon a camomile 
alley; meaning he fhould put camomile within his 
Bacon, 


and mend them, and toot them too, 


Socks. 


2. The hoe of the ancient comick actors, 
taken in poems for comedy, and oppofed 


to bufkin or tragedy. 
Then to the well-trod fage anon, 
If Jonfon's learned feck be on, 
Or fweetelt Shakfpeare, fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. 
Great Fletcher never treads in bufkin here, 
Nor greater Jonfon dares in focks appear 5 
But gentle Simkin juft reception finds 


Amidit the monument of vanifli'd minds. Dryden. 
On two figures of actors in the villa Mathei at 


Rome, we fee the fafhion of the old Jock and larva. 
Addi on. 


Solcxet. x. f. [feuchette, French. ] 
1, Any hollow pipe ; generally the hollow 


of a candleftick. 
Two guodly beacons, fet in watches ftead, 
Therein gave light, and flam‘d continually ¢ 
For they ot living fire mott fubtilly 
Were made, and fet in filver fockers bright. 
Fairy Queen. 
She at your flames would foon take fire, 
And like a candle in the focker 
Diflolve. Fludibras. 
The nightly virgin fees 
When fparkling lamps their{putt'ring light advance, 
And in the fockers oily bubbles dance. Dryden. 
The ftars amaz’d ran backward from the fight, 
And, fhrunk within their feckets, loft their light. 
Dryden, 
Two dire comets 
In their own plague and fire have breath’d their laft, 
Or dimly in their finking fockets frown. Dryden. 
‘To nurfe up the vital flame as long as the matter 
will laf, is mot always good hufbandry ; it is much 
better to cover it with an extinguifher of honour, 
than let it confume till it burns blue, and lies ago- 
nizing within the focket, and at length goes out in no 
perfume. Collier. 


2. The receptacle of the eye. 
His eye-balls in their hollow foc kets fink ; 
Berets of Qcep, he loaths his meat and drink ; 


Shakfpear Ce 


Shak/peare. 
Ailton. 


Milton. 


Dilton. 
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He withers at his heart, and looks as waa 
As the pale fpe&tre of a murder'd man. Dryden, 
a ne 
3. Any hollow thac receives fomething 
inferted, 
The feckers and fupporters of flowers are figured; 
as in the five brethren of the rofe, and fockets ct 


gillyRowers Bacm, 
Gom;hofis is the conne€lion of a tooth to its 
Socket. i Yi INT I, 


As the weight leans wholly upon the axis, the 
grating and rubbing of thefe axes againtt the fockers 
wherein they are placed, will caufe fome inaptitude 
and refiNtency to that rotation of the cylinder which 


would otherwife enfue. Wilkins. 
On either fide the head produce anear, 
And fink a focker {cr the Shining hare. Deyden. 


SO'CKETCHISEL. 2. f. A ftronger fort of 
chifel. 


Carpenters, for their rougher work, ufe a ftronger 
fort of chifels, and diftinguith them by the name of 
Secketchijels; their (hank made with a hollow fockce 
A-top, to receive a {trong wooden Iprig made to fie 
into the f.cter. Mexr, 

So'cLE. n. Je {with architects} A flat 
fquare member under the hafes of pedef- 
tals of ftatues and vafes ; it ferves as a 
foot or ftand. Bailey, 

So'cman or Szecagers n. f. [yocayman, 
Saxon.] A fore of tenane that holds 
lands and tenements by foccage tenure, 
of which there are three kinds. See 
SOCCAGE. Cowell, 

So'come, wf. [In the old law, and in’ 
Scotlaind.] A cuitom of tenants obliged 
to grind corn at their lord’s mill. Bailey. 

Sop. 2. f. [ foed, Dutch.] A turf; a clod. 

The fexton Mall green fads on thee beftow ; 


Alas! the fexton is thy banker now. Swift, 
Here fame hall drefs a fweeter fod 
Than fancy’s feet have ever trod. Collins. 


Sop. The preterit of feethe. 
Never caldron fod 
With fo much fervour, fed with all the Rore 
That could enrage it. Chapman, 
Jacob fod pottage. Gizcks, 
Sopa'tity. x.f. [ /odalitas, Latin.} A 
fellowfhip ; a fraternity, 

A new contraternity was inftituted in Spain, of 
the flaves of the Blefled Virgin, and this /edality 
eftablifhed with large indulgencies.  Srilling feet. 

So'DDEN. [part. pall. of ferb.) Boiled; 
feethed. 

Can fodden water, their barley broth, 

Decoct their cold biood to fuch valiant heat ? Shuk/p, 

Sodden bufinets! there's a Rew’d phrafe indeeu ! 

Shak/peares 

Thou fedden-witted lord, thou haft no more brain 
than I have in my elbows. Shak/{peare. 

Try it with milk fodder, and with cream. Bacon, 

Mix it with dden wives andraifins, Dryden. 

To So'pER. wv. a, [ fouder, French; foude. 
ren, Dutch. It is generally written 
folder, trom foldare, italians folidare, 
Latin.] To cement with fome metal- 
lick matter. 

He that {mootheth with the hammer encourageth 
him that {mote the anvil, faying, lt is ready for 
federirg. Jaiak. 

So'DER. w. f. Metallick cement. 

Sull the difficulty returns, how thefe hocks were 
made: what is it that faltens this fader, and links 
thefe nrít principles of bodies into a chain ? Collier, 


Sor. n, f. [ /ae, Scottifh.| A large wooden 
veflel with hoops, for holding water; a 
cowl. 

A pump grown dry will yield no water; but pour. 
ing a little into it at firft, for one bafon-full you may 
fetch up as many /or-fulls. More, 

Sor’ver. adv. [fo and ever.) A word 
properly joincd with a pronoun or ad- 


ae pe 
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verb, as whoever, whatfever, hoaw/o- 
ever, 

What great thing Zever a man propofed to do in 
his life, he fliould think of achieving it by filty. 
Temple. 


What love oever by an heir is fhown, 

Or you could ne'er fulpeét my loyal love. Dryden. 
So'F a, n.f. [I believe an eaftern word. j 
A fplendid feat covered with carpets. 

The king leaped off from the /zfaon which he fat, 

and cried out, ’Yis my Abdallah ! Guardian. 
Sort. adj. [poxr, Saxon; faft, Dutch, | 
1. Not hard. 

Hard acd fr are names we give things, only in 
relation to the conititutions of ourown bodies; that 
being called hard, which wil! pst us to pain fooner 
than change figure, by the preflure of any part of our 
bodies; and that /c/7, which changes the fituation 
of its parts upon an eafy touch. Locke. 

Some bodies are bard, and fome fofr: the hard- 
nefs is caufed by the jejunenefs ot the ipints, which, 
af in a greater de make not only bard, but 
tragil. ACIR. 

Hot and cold were in one body firt, 

Aad feft with hard, and light with heavy mixt. 
Dryden. 
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2. Not rugged ; not rough, 

What went you out to fee? a man clothed in Afi 
raiment? behold, they that wear /-/¢ raiment are in 
kings houfes. Matthew. 

3. Du&tile ; not unchangeable of form. 

Spirits can either fex aflume ; fo /oft 
And uncompounded is their efence pure. Milten. 
. Facile; flexible ; not refolute ; yielding. 

A few divines of fo foft and fervile tempers as dil- 
pofed them to fo fudden acting and compliance. 

Kinz Cbarles. 

One king is too /ofr and eafy; another tvo hery. 

3 ff ; L' Eftrarge. 
. Tender ; timorous. 

What he hath done famtoufly, he did it to that 
end; though /oft confcienced mén can be content to 
fay, it was for his country. Shatfpeare, 

‘However /of? within themfelves they are, 

To you they will be valrant by defpair. Dryden. 

Curk be the verfe, how well foe`er it flow, 
‘That tends to make one worthy man my foe; 
Give virtue fcandal, innocence a fear, 

Or from the /cf/7-eyed virgin feal a tear. 
6. Mild ; gentle; kind ; not fevere. 

Would my heart were flint, like Edward's ; 
Or Edward’s /cft and pitiful, ike mine, Sbah/p. 

Our torments may become as foft as now tevere. 

Mikton. 
Yet feft his nature, though fevere his lay ; 
His anger moral, and his wifdom gay. 
7. Meek ; civil ; complaifant, 
Thou art their foldier, and, being bred in broils, 
Hait not the oft way, which thou do% confefs 
Were fit for thee to ufe, as they to claim, 

Yn afkiag their good loves. Shak/fpeare. 
$. Placid; ftill; eafy. 
On her fofi axle while the paces even, 

She bears thee fof? witb the {mooth air along. 
Milton. 
There, fft extended to the murmuring found 
Of the high porch, Ulyifes fleeps profound. Pope. 
a. Effeminate ; vitioufly nice. 
This fenfe is alfo miltrefs of an art 
Which to fft people {weet perfumes doth fell; 
Though this dear art doth little good impart, 
Since they {mell beit, that do of nothing fmell. 


Davies. 
An idle and /oft courfe of life is the fource of cri- 


Pope. 


Pepe, 


minal} pleafures. Brocane. 
10. Delicate ; elegantly tender. 

Her form more /2f¢ and feminine. Milton. 

e Lefs winning feft, lefs amiably mild. Nliiton. 


t1. Weak ; fimple. 


The deceiver foon found this fof? place of Adam's» 
and innocency itfelf did not fecure him. Glanville. 


12. Gentle ; not loud ; not rough. 
Her voice was ever fofi. 
Centle, and low ; ap excellent thing in women. 


Shu k/peare. 


To SOFTEN. v. a. [from /oft. | 
1. To make foft; to make lefs hard. 


SOF 


The Dorian mood of flutes and (ft recorders. 
Mitton. 
When fome great and gracious monarch dies, 
Soft whifpers firit, and mournful murmurs, rife 
Among the fad attendants; then the found 


Soon gathers voice. Dryden. 
Scft whifpering thus to Neftor’s fon, 
His head reclin’d, young Ithacus begun. Pope. 


13. Smooth ; flowing; not vehement ; not 
rapid. 
The folemn nightingale tun'd her ft lays. Milt, 
Soft were my numbers; who could take offence, 
When fmooth defcription held the place of fente ? 


Pepe. 
Hark ! the numbers (ft and cleas 
Gently tteal upon the ear. Pepe. 
14. Not forcible ; not violent. 
Sleep falls with ofr Numb`rous weight. Miton. 


1g. Mild; not glaring. 
The fun fhining upon the upper part of the clouds, 
made them appear like fine down or wool, and made 
the / fie? {weetelt lights imaginable. Brown, 


Sort. interj, Hold; top ; not fo fait. 


But /cft, I pray you; did king Richard then 
Proclaim my brother ? Shak{peare. 
Oh! come in, AEmilia; 


Soft, by and by, let me thecurtainsdraw. Sdbué/p. 
But Aft, my mufe; the world is wide, 
And all at once was not defcried. Suckling. 


Bodies, into which the water will enter, long 
feething will rather /cfre2 than indurate. Bacon. 
Their arrow’s point they /often in the flame, 
And founding hammers break its barbed trame. 
Gay. 


2. To intenerate ; to make lels fierce or ob- 


ftinate ; to mollify. 
I will /oftex tony hearts. Milton. 
Our {friends fee not our faults, or conceal them, 
or /eften them by their reprefentation. Addifon. | 
} would correct the harth expreffions of one party, 
by fefteninxg and reconciling methods. Wars. 


3. lo make eafy; to compofe; to make 


placid ; to mitigate; to palliate; to alle- 
viate. 
Call round her tomb each objeét of detire ; 
Bid her by all that cheers or /ifrens life, 
The tender fitter, daughter, triend, and wife. Pepe. 
Mufick the fierceft griefs can charm ; 
Mukck can /often pain to eafe, 
And make delpair and madnefs pleafe. Pepe. 
4. To make lefs harfh, lefs vehement, lefs 
violent. 
He bore his great commiffion in his wok, 
But {weetly temper'd awe, and /often'd all he fpoke. | 
Dryden. 
ç. To make lefs glaring. 
6. To make tender ; to enervate. 
To SO'ETEN. V. 7. 
t. To grow lefs hard. 


Many bodies, that will hardly melt, will {efter ; 
as iron in the forge. Bacen. 


2. To grow lefs obdurate, cruel, or obfti- 
nate. 
He may [efren at the fight of the child ; 
The fileace often of pure innocence 
Perfuades, when fpeaking fails. 


So/FTLY. adv. [from /oft.} 
1. Without hardnefs. 
2. Not violently ; not forcibly. 

Solid bodies, if very /o/t/y percuffed, give no 
found; as when a man treadeth very /ofr/y upon 
boards. Bacon. 

3. Not loudly. 
Ahab rent his clothes, and went fofily. 1 Aings. 
In this dark filence /of'iy leave the town, 


Shalfpeare. 


And to the general's tent direét your fteps. Dryden. 


4. Gently ; placidly, 
Death will difmifs me, 
And lay me /ofily in my native duit, 
To pay the torteit of ill-manag'd truite 
She with a wreath of myrtle crowns his heady 
And f2fi/y lays him on a flow'ry bed. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
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g. Mildly; tenderly. 
The king muft die; 
Though pity /oft/y plead within my foul, 
Yet he mult die, that I may make you great. 


Dry dem, 
So’FTNER. 2. f. [from /of?. ] 
te That which makes fofr. 
2. One who palliates. 

Thole f-ftners and expedient-mongers fhake thei? 
heads fo ttrongly, that we can hear their pockets 
jingle. Swift, 

So'rTNess. 7. f. (from /of?. | 
re The quality of being foft; quality con. 
trary to hardnefs. 

S-ftrefs cometh by the greater quantity of fpirits, 
which ever induce yielding and ceifion ; and by the 
more equal {preading of the tangible parts, which 
thereby are more flidiag and following ; as in gold. 

. i Bacon. 
2, Mildnefs ; kindnefs. 

A wile man, when there is a neceffity of expref= 
fing any evil actions, thould do it by a word that has 
a fecondary idea of kindnefs or joftnc/s; or a word 
that carries in it rebuke and feverity. Watts, 

3. Civility ; gentlenefs. 

They turn the fofinefs of the tongue into the 
hardnets ot the teeth. flolyday. 

Improve thete virtues, with a /oftne/s of manners, 
and a !weetnefs of converfation, Dryden. 

4. Effeminacy ; vitious delicacy, 

So long as idleneis is quite shut out from our 
lives, all the fins of waatonnefs, /:/rmefs, and effc- 
minacy, are prevented; and there is but little room 
for temptation. Ta lor. 

He was not delighted with the /eftze/fes of the 
court. Clarendon. 


5. Timoroufnefs ; pufillanimity. 


This virtue could not proceed but ot fear or fofi- 
nefs ; for he was valiant and active. Bacon. 

Saving a man’s felf, or fuffering, if with reafon, 
is virtue : if without it, is /ufizte/s or obftinacy. 
Grew. 
6. Quality contrary to harfhnefs. 

Softne/s of founds is diitinct from the exility of 
founds. ACO% 

2. Facility ; gentlenefs; candour ; ealinefs 
to be afiected, 

Such was the ancient fimplicity and foftnefs of 
fpirit which fometimes prevailed in the world, that 
they, whole words were even as oracles amongit 
men, feeaned evermore loth to give fentence againit 
any thing publickly received in the chureb uf God. 

klokker, 
8. Contrariety to energetick vehemence. 

Who but thyfelf the mind and ear can pleaie 

With Rrength and /ofrac/s, energy andeafe? Bare, 
g. Mildnefs ; meeknefs. 
For contemplation he and valour form*d, 


For /ofine/s the and fwect attractive grace. Miltene 
Her ttubSorn look 


This /oftne/s from thy finger took. Waiver. 
Sono. interj, A form of calling from a 
diftant place. 
To Soit. v a. [yilian, Saxon; j/eelen, 
old German ; fowler, French. ] 
te To foul; to dirt; to pollute; to ftain; 
to fully. 
A filly nian in fimple weeds forlorn, 
And foil'd with duit of the long dred way. 


Fairy Queen 
Although fome hereticks have abufed this text, 


yet the fun is not /e/:ed in patfage. Bacon. 
Mt 1 foil 
Myfelf with fin, 1 then but vainly toil. Sandys. 


1 would not /o// thefe pure ambrofial weeds 
With the rank vapours of this fin-worn mould. 
7 Milton. 
Bad fruit of knowledze, if this be to know, 
Which leaves us naked thus, of honour void, 
Ot innocence, of faith, of purity, 
Our wonted ornaments now /ui/'d and Rain’d. 
Afilton. 
One, who cou'd n’°t for a tate o° th’ Heth come inp 
Licks the /oid'd earth, 
While reeking with a mangled Ombit’s blood. Tare. 


SOJ 


Tf the evye-glafs be tinéted faintly with the fmoke 
ef a lamp or torch, to obfcure the light of the ffar, 
the tainter light in the circumference of the ftar 
ceafes to be vifible, and the (tar, if the glafs be fuf- 
ciently foiled with fmoke, appears fomething more 
like a mathematical point. Newton. 

An ab{ent hero's bed they fought to /o//, 

An abfent hero’s wealth they made their [poil. Pope. 
2. To dung ; to manure. 

Men now prefent, jut as they fi? their ground, 
not that they love the dirt, but that they cxpect a 
crop. Sourh. 
3. To /cil a horfe; to purge him by giving 

him grafs inthe fpring. It isin Shak- 
Spearc to glut. [/aouller, French. J 

‘The foiled horfe. Shakfpeare. 
SoiL, mf. [from the verb. ] 

1, Dirt; fpot ; pellution ; toulnefs, 
By indire@ ways 

{i met thiscrown ; and | myfclf know well 

How troublefome it fat upon my head: 

To thec it Mall defcend with better quiet; 

For all the /oi/ of the achievement goes 


With me into the earth. ShaUfpeare. 
That would be a great /oi/ inthe new glofs of your 
marriage. Shak/peare. 


Vexed I am with paffions, 
Which give fome foil perhaps to my behaviour, 
Sbalfpeare. 
A lady's honour muft be touch’d, 
Which, nice as ermines, will not bear a /e‘/. Dryd. 
2, (jil, French; felun, Latin,) Ground ; 
earth, confidered with relation to its 
vegetative qualities, 
Judgment may b: made of waters by the /o// 
whereupon they run. Bacon. 
Her fpots thou feet 
As clouds, and clouds m2 rain, and rain produce 
Fruits in her foften’d for/. Milton. 
The firit caule of a kin:dom's thriving is the 
fruitfulnefs of the jor’, to produce the necetfaries 
and conveniencies of life; not only for the inha- 
bitants, but for exportation. Swift. 
3, Land ; country, 
Dorfet, that with fearful foul 
Leads difcontented Reps in foreign foil, 
This fair alliance thall call home 
To high promotions. Shabfpcare. 
O unexpected ftroke, worfe than of death ! 
Mutt I thus leave thee, Paradife ! thus leave 
Thee, native oid! thefe happy walks and fhades, 
Fit haunts of gods. Milton. 
4. Dung ; compoft, 
The haven has been flopped up by the great heaps 
of dirt that the fea has thrown into its for all the foil 
on that fide of Ravenna has been left there infen- 


fibly by the fea. Addifun. 
Improve land by dung, and other fort of foils. 
Mortimer, 


Sor'Liness, n, /, [from /oil.] Stain; foul- 
nefs, 

Make proof of the incorporation of filver and tin, 
whether it yield no /oi/ine/s more than Olver. Bacon. 


Sor'Lure. wf, [from fil] Stain; pollu- 
‘tion, 

He merits well to have her, 
Not making any {cruple of her forlure. Sbakfpeare. 


Jo Sojourn. v. x. [ fejourner, French ; 
Jeggiornare, Italian,] To dwell any 
where for a time; to live as not at 
home; to inhabit as not in a fettled 
habitation, Almoft out of ufe, 
If, till the expiration of your month, 
You will return, and /ojou:n with my fifter, 
Difmifling half your train, come then to me. 
Shak/peare. 
Th’ advantage of his abfence took the king, 
And in the mean time /ojourn’.d at my father’s. 


Shak/peare. 
How comes it he is to fjura with you? how 
creeps acquaintance ? Shak/peare. 


Here dwells he ; though he /ojourn every where 
In progrefs, yet his ttanding houle is here. Donne. 

The /yourning of Mrael, whodweltin Egypt, was 
four hundred aad chisty yeara, Exodus. 


SOL 


The foldiers firt affembled at Newealtle, and 


there_/o/oeened three days. Hayward. 
To fyourn in that land 
He comcs invited. Milton. 


He who foysxrns ina foreign country, refers what 

he fees abroad to the itate of things at home. 
Atterbury. 
So’yourNn. #, fi [ /ejour, French; from 
the verb,} A temporary refidence ; a 
cafual and no fettled habitation, This 
word was anciently accented on the laft 


fyllable: Milton accents it indifferently, 
Thc princes, France and Burgundy, __ 
Long in our court have made their am’rous /ojourn. 
Sbuak/peare» 
Thee I revifit now, 
Efcap’d the Stvgian pool, though long detain’d 
In that obfcure fajourn. Milton. 
Scarce view'd the Galilean towns, 
And once a-year Jerufalem, few days 
Short /vyourn. Milton, 
So'JouRNER. x. /. [from fojourn.] A tem- 
porary dweller. 
We are ftrangers and /ojourners, as were all our 
fathers: our days on earth are asa Madow. 
1 Chronicles. 
Waves o’erthrew 
Rufiris, and his Memphian chivalry, 
W hile with perfidious hatred they purfued 


The fojourners of Gothen. Milten. 
Not for a night, or quick revolving year ; 
Welcome an owner, not a fsjourner, Dryden. 


To So'LACE., Ve a, [ /olacier, old French; 
folazzare, Italian ; /olatium, Latin.) To 
comfort; to cheer; to amufe. 

We will with fome itrange patime folace them. 
Shak/peare. 
The birds with fong 
Solac’d the woods. Milton. 
To So'Lack. ven. To take comfort ; to be 
recreated. Obfolete. 
One poor and loving child, 
But one thing to rejoice and fo/ace in, 
And cruel death hath catch’d it from my fight. 
Shak/peare. 
Were they to be rul’d, and not to rule, 
This fickly land might /olace as before. Shat/peare. 

So'Lacr. a. fa | /olatium, Latin. | Comfort; 
pieafure; alleviation; that which gives 
comfort or pleafure; recreation; amufe- 


ment. 
Therein fat a lady freth and fair, 
Making {weet /o/ace to herfelf alone; 

Sometimes the fung as loud as lark in air, 
Sometimes fhe laugh’d, that mgh her breath was 

gone. Spenfer, 

If we have that which is meetand right, although 
they be glad, we are not to envy them this their 
Solace; we do not think it a duty of ours to be in 
every fuch thing their tormentors, Heoker, 

Give me leave to go; 
Sorrow would folece, and my age would eafe. 
Shak peare. 

Great joy he promis'd to his thoughts, and new 

Solace in her return, Milton. 
If I would delight my private hours 

With mulick or with poem, where fo foon 

As in our native language can 1 fad 

That lace ? Milton. 

Though fight be loft, 

Life yet hath many folaces, enjoy'd 

Where other fenfes want not their delights, 

At home in leffure and domeitick eale, 

Exempt from many a care and chance, to which 

Eve-tight expofes daily men abroad. Milton, 

Through waters aad through flames I'll go, 

Suff rer and folace of thy woe. Prior, 
SoLa'NDER, mf. [ /oulandres, French.) A 
difeafe in horfes. Dia. 
So'LAR, ladj, [ felaire, French ; folaris, 
So/pary. (Latin. ] 
te Being of the fun. 

The corpufcles that make up the beams of light 
be folary cfluviums, or minute particles of fome 
ethereal fudltance, thrufting oh one anuther from 
the JucN bady, Bıyle 
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SOL 


Tnflead of golden fruits, 
By genial thow'rs and Alar heat fupplied, 
Unlufferable winter had defac'd 
Earih’s blooming charms, and made a barren wafte. 
Blackmore, 


2. Belonging to the fun. 


“fhey denominate fome herbs folar, and fome 


lunar Bacon, 
Scripture hath been puntual in other records, 
concerning folary miracles. Brown. 


3. Born under or in the predominant in- 
fluence of the fun. 

The cock was pleas’d to hear him {peak fo fair, 
And proud betide, as fo/ar people are. Dryden. 

4. Meafured by the fun. 

The rule to find the moon’s age, on any day of 
any folar month, cannot fhew precifely an exact 
account of the moon, becaufe of the inequality of 
the motions of the fun and moon, and the number 
of daysof the /o/ar months. Holder, 


Sorn., The pret, and part. paff. of fell. 
Sonp. m fe [ fouldee, old Fr. Trevoux.] 
Military pay; warlike entertainment. 

But were your will her fo/d to entertain, 
And number'd be 'moneft knights of maidenhead, 
Creat guerdon, well 1 wot, tbould you remain, 
And in her favour high be reckoned, Fairy Queen. 
So/LDAN. af. [for /u/tanx. | The emperour 
of the Turks. 
They at the foldan's chair defied the bet. Aiit. 
So/LDANEL, 2. f. [ foldanella, Latin.} A 
plant. Miller. 
To SO'LDER. v.a. [ foudre, Fr. feldare, 
Italian ; /olidare, Latin.] See Soper. 
1. To unite or faften with any kind of 
metallick cement 
A concave {phere of gold, filled with water, and 
foldered up, has, upon preifing the fphere witb great 
force, let the water fquecze through it, and ftand all 
over itsoutfide in multitudes of {mall drops like dew, 
without burfting or cracking the body of the gold. 
Neuter, 
2. To mend ; to unite any thing broken. 
It booteth them not thus to folder up a broken 
caufe, whereof their firft and latt difcourfes will fall 
afunder. Hoaker, 
Wars ’twixt you twain would be 
As if the world fhould cleave, and that flain men 
Should /o/der up the rift. Shak/peare. 
Thou vifible god, 
That fold'r clofe impoffibilities, 
And mak*ft them kifs! Sbak/peare. 
Learn’d he was in med’c’nal lore ; 
For by his fide a pouch he wore 
Replete with ftrange hermetick powder, 
That wounds nine miles point-blank would /c/Jer. 
Hudibras. 
The naked cynick’s jar ne’cr flames ; if broken, 
Tis quickly folder'd, ora new befpoken. Dryden. 
Ac the rettoration the prefbyterias, and other 
feéts, did all unite and /o/der up their fevetal {chemes, 
to join againit the church. £ Swift, 


So’LDER,. z. fa [from the verb, ] Metallick 
cement. A metallick body that will mele 
with lefs heat than the body to be 
foldered. 


Goldfmiths fay the coarfet tuff 
Will ferve for folder well enough. Swift. 


So/LDERER. x. fe [from solder.] One that 
folders or mends. 


SO'LDIER. 2./. [ feldat, Fr. from /ilida- 
rius, low Lat. of /olidus, a piece of money, 
the pay of a foldier ; /ouldée, French. } 

t. A fighting man; awarriour, Orjginally 


one who ferved for pay. 
Your fitter is the better /o/dier, Shak/peare. 
Good Siward, 
An older and a better folidicr none. Shabjpeare, 
A fadier 
Full of range oaths and bearded like a pard, 
Jealous in honour, fudden and quick in quarrel, 
Secking the bubbie repstation 
Ey'n in the cannen’s mouth, Skat/peare, 


SOL 
A liateTul fervice, thatdiffalv'd the knees 
Of many a f/azier. Coapman. 
I have not yet forgot I am a king: 
If l have wrong’d thee, charge me face to face; 
I have not yet forgot 1 am a fal Jier. Dryden. 
2. It is generally ufed of the common men, 
as diftinét from the commanders. 
It were meet that any one, before he came to be a 
captain, fhould have been a /oidier. Spenler. 
So/LDIERLIKE. Lady. (Soldier and Like. | 
So'LpierLyY. § Martial; military ; be- 
coming a foldier. 
Although at the firft they had fought with beaftly 
fary rather than any /oldierly difcipline, pradtice had 
row made them comparable tothe bett. Sidney. 
I will maintain the word with my fword to be a 
Saldierlike word, and a word of good command. 
Shakfpeare. 
They, according toa /oldierly cuftom, in cafes of 
extremity, by interchange of a kifs by every of them 
upon the {words of others, fealed a refolution to 
maintain the place. Hayward. 
Enemies as well as friends confeffed, that rt was 
as fuldierty an ation as had been performed on 
either tide. Ciarendon. 
SO'LDIERSHIP. 2. /. [from /oldier.| Mili- 
tary character; martial qualities; beha 


viour becoming a foldier ; martial fkill. 
Thy father and myfelf in friendthip 

Firft tried our fe-dicrf> p: he did look tar 

Jnto the fervice of the time, and was 

D:fcipled of the braveft. 

By fea you throw away 

The abfolute fo/dier/bip you have by land, 

Diftra&t your army, whichdoth moft confit 

Of war-mark’d footmen. Sbatfpeare. 
So'LDIERY. m/f. "from /oldier. | 


r. Body of military men; foldiers collec- 
tively. 
The Memphian f-idiery, 
That fwell’d the Erythrean wave, when wall'd, 
The unfroze waters marveiloufly ftood. Philips. 
J charge not the faidiery with ignorance and con- 
temptof learning, without allowing exceptions. Swift. 
z. Soldierfhip; military fervice. 
Orfering him, if he would exercife his courage in 
foldiery, he would commit fome charge unto him 
under his lieutenant Philanax. Sidney. 
Soe. n. f. [ folum, Latin. | 
3. The bottom of the foot. 

J will only be bold with Benedi& for his company; 
for from the crown of his head to the f-/e of his tuot 
he is all mirth. Shatfpeare. 

Tickling is mof in the ftes of the feet: the caufe 
is, the rarenefs of being touched there, Bacon. 

The foles of the feet have great affinity with the 
head and the mouth of the ftomach; as going wet- 
Midd, to thofe that ufe it not, affeReth both. Bacon. 

Such refting found the /ole of unbdleft feet. Milt. 

Io the make of the camel’s foot, the /2/e is flat 
and broad, being very flethy, and covered only with 
a thick, foft, and fomewhat callous fkin, fit to travel 
facdy places. Ray. 

2. The toot. 
To redeem thy woful parent's head 
From tyrant’s rage and ever-dying dread, 
Hatt wander’d through the world now long a day, 
Wet ceafeit not thy weary foles to lead. F. Queen. 
3. | sdea, Lat.) “The bottom of the hoe. 
Nay, gentle Romeo, we muft have you dance. 
e= No: l; beheve me: you have dancing thoes, 
With nimble /c/es, Stakfpeare. 
Oa rortune's cap we are not the very button.— 
Nor the Jole; of her Moes. Skak/peure. 

The caliga was a military fhoe, with a very thick 

Yale, tied above the inftep with leather thongs. 


Shakfpeare, 


Arcuthnat, | 


4. The part of any thing that touches the 
round. 


The (tzike-block is a plane forter than thejointer, 
having its Jove made exactly flat and itraight, and is 
afed for the hooting of a thort join. Moxon, 

Eim is proper for mills, foles of wheels, and pipes. 


i Mortimer. 
r, A kind of fea fifh. 
Of Bar GM, rays, thosabacks, foles, and flowks. 
Cure we 


SOL 


| To Sore. 2. @. [from the noun.] ‘To fur- 
nih with foles: as, to fole a pair of 
fhoes. 

llis feet were filed witha treble tuft of a clofe 
fhort tawney down. 

SOLE, adj. [ fol, old Fr. folus, Lat.] 
1, Single; only. 

Take not upon thee to be judge alone: there is no 
Sole judge but one: fay not to others, Receive my 
fentence, when their authority is above thine. Hook. 

Orpheus every where exprefled the infinite and 
Jole power of one God, though he ufed the name of 
Jupiter, Raleigh, 

‘Fo me fhall be the glory /s/e among 
Th’ infernal pow’rs. Milton. 

A rattling tempeft through the branches went, 
That ftripp'd them bare, and one /ole way they rent. 

Dryden, 


Greu', 


He, /o/e in power, at the beginning faid, 
Let fea, and air, an3 earth, and heav’n be made ; 
And it was fos and, when he fhall ordain 
In other fort, has but to {peak again, 

And they fhall be no more. 
2, {In law.] Not married. 

Some others are fuch as a man cannot make his 
wife, though he himfelf be /e/ce and unmarried. 

Ayliffe. 

So/LECISM. 2. f. [roroimopag.| Unütnefs 

of one word to another ; impropriety in 

language. A barbarifm may be in one 
word, a folecifm muft be of more. 

There is fearce a foleci/m in writing which the beft 
author is not guilty of, 1f we be at liberty to read him 
in the words of fome manufcript. Addijon. 

So'L ety. adv. [from fole.) Singly ; only. 

You knew my tather well, and in hım me, 

Left Jolely heir to all his lands. Sbakfpeare, 
This night's great bufinefs 

Shall to all our nights aod days to come 

Give f-lely fovereign {way and matterdom. Shak/p. 

That the intemperate heat of the clime /c/e/y 
occalions this complexion, experience admits not. 

Brown. 

This truth is pointed chiefly, if not /ole/y, upon 
finners of the firt rate, who have caft off all regard 
for piety Atterbury, 

They all chofe rather to reft the caufe fole/y on 
logical difputation, than upon the teftimonies of the 
ancients. Waterland. 

SO'LEMN. adj. [ folemnel, French ; jolem- 


nis, Latin. 


1. Anniverfary ; obferved once a year with 
religious ceremonies, 
The worlhip of this image was advanced, anda 
Selemn {upplication obferved every year. Svilling ff 
2. Religioufly grave; awful. 
His holy rites and /a/esnn feats profan’d. Mile. 
3. Formal; ritual; religionfly regular. 
The neceffary bufinefs of a man’s calling, with 
fome, will not afford much time for fet and /olemn 
prayer. | 7 A Duty of Man. 
4. Striking with ferioufnefs; fober; feri- 
OUS. 
Then ’gan he loudly through the houfe to call, 
But noone care to aniwerto his cry; 
There reign’d afo/emmn filence over all. F. Queen. 
To (wage with /can touches troubled thoughts, 
Milton. 
Nor then the/e/rm nightingale ceas’d warb!ing. 
Milton. 


Prior. 


5. Grave; affeétedly ferious. 
When Steel reflects upon the many /:/em {trong 
barriers to our fucceffion, of laws andoaths,he thinks 
all fear vanitheth: fo do I, provided the epithet 
Jo 'emn goes for nothing ; bécaufe, though | have heard 
of a folenn day, and a Solemn coxcoinb, yet I can 
conceive no idea of a /c/en:m barrier. Swift. 


SO'LEMNESS. } zef. (folemnité, Fr. from 
SOLEMNITY. § folemn.] 


1. Ceremony or rite annually perforined. 
Were thefe annual /y/emnitiesonly practifed in the 
church ? Nelfon. 
Though the days of folemnity, which are but lew, 
muft quickly finifh that outward exercife of devotion 
which appertains to fuch times; yet they iucreafe 
meu’s iaward difpofitions to virtue ter the prefcat, 


4. Manner of acting awfully ferious. 


5. Gravity; iteadv ferioufnefs. 
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and, by their frequent returns, bring the fame 2: 
lengthto perfection. Neifar. 
Great was the caufe; our old /olemnities 

From no blind zeal or fond tradition rife ; 
But, fav’d from death, our Argives yearly pay 


Thefe grateful honours to the god ot day. Pope 
2. Religious ceremony. 
3. Awful ceremony or proceffion. 
. Thelady Conftance, 
Some fpeedy meflenger bid repair 
To our folemnity. Shatjpesrs. 
The moon, like ta a filver bow 
New bent in heaven, fhall behold the night 
Of our folemaities. Shakfacare, 


There may be greater danger in ufing fuch com- 
pofitions in churches, at a atraignments, plays, and 
Soseinnities. Bacon, 
What fen’ral pemp hall floating Tiber fee, 
When rifting from his bed ke views the fad foiemmity ! 
Dryden. 
Though the forms and /z/enrities of the lak 
judgment may bear fome refemblance tu thole we are 


acquainted with here, yet the rule of procecding thall 
be very different. Aller OULYo 


With much more {kilful crcelty, and horrible 
Solemnity, he caufed each thing to be prepared for his 
triumph of tyranny. Sidney. 


The ftatelinefs and gravity of the Sp: niards fhews 
itfelf in the folemnity ot their language. Spcturor. 


6. Awful grandeur; grave ftatelinefs ; fober 


dignity. 
A diligent decency was in Polycletus, above 
others; to whom though the higheft praile be attri- 


buted by the moit, yet fome think he wanted 
Solemnefs. Motton. 


7. Affected gravity. 


Pr’ythee, Virgilia, turn thy /clemnefs out o` dovt, 


And go along with us. Shat/reare. 
Be this truth eternal ne'er forgot, 
Scleninity ’s a cover for a fot. loung. 


This tpeech ended with afolemnity of accent. 
Female Quixote. 


SOLEMNIZA'TION, 2. f. [from folemnize.} 


‘The att of folemnizing ; celebration, 


Soon followed the /-/emnizarion of the marriage 
between Charles and Anne dutchefs of Bretagne, 
with whom he received the dutchy of Bretagne. 


Bacon. 


To So'LEMNIZE. vea, [/olemnifer, French ; 


from folemn. | 


1. To dignify by particular formalities; to 
celebrate. 

Dorilaus in a great battle was deprived of life ; his 
obfequies being no more folemnized by the tears of 
his partakers than the blood of hisenemies. Sidzey. 

Baptifm to be adminiftered in one place, and 
marriage /olesnized in another. Hooker. 

Then ’gan they fprinkle all the parts with wine, 
And made great feaft to/olemnize that day. F. Que 

‘The multitude of the celeflial hoit were heard to 
JSolemnixe his miraculous birth. Boyle. 

Their choice nobility and flower 
Met from all parts to /olemmixe this feat. ATilion, 
2. To perform religioufly once a year. 

What commandment the Jews had to celebrate 
their feaft of dedication, is never fpoken of in the 
law, yet /olemnized even by our Saviour himlelf. 

Looker. 
So'LEMNLY., adv. [from folemn.] 
1. With annual religious ceremonies. 


2. With formal gravity and flatelinefs ; 
with affected gravity. 
There are, in points of wifdom and fufficiency, 
that do nothing or little very f-lemnly, Bacon. 
The minifters of tate, who gave us law, 
In corners, with felected friends, withdraw 3 
There in deaf murmurs /cleyiniy are wife, 
Whifp'ring like winds ere hurricanes arile. Dryden. 
3. With formal ftate. 
Let him land, 
And fclennly fee him fet onto London. Shakfp. 
4. With religious ferioufnefs. 
To demonttrate how much men are blinded by 
theis own partiality, I do /cdemty alure the reades, 


SOL 


that he Js the only perfon from whom I ever heard 
that objection. f Swift. 
Jo SOLI'CIT. v. a. [ falicito, Latin. J 
1. To importune; to entreat. 
If you bethink yourfelf of any crime, 
Unreconcil’d as yet to heav'n and grace, 
Solicit tor it ttraight. Shat/peare. 
We heartily felicit 
Your graciou: felf to take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land. Shak/p. 
How he /olicits heav'n 
Himfelf beit knows; but ftrangely vifited people, 
The mere defpair of furgery, he cures. Shad/peure. 
Did I requeft thee, Maker! from my clay 
To mold me man? Did I ficit thee 
From darknefs to promote me? _ Milton. 
The guardian of my faith fo falfe did prove, 
As to folicit me with lawlets love. Dryden. 
2. Tocall toaction ; to fummon ; to awake ; 


to excite. 
_ This fupernatural folicising 
Cannot be ill, cannot be good. Shak/peare. 
Solicit Henry with her wond'rous praile ; 
Rethink thee on her virtues that furmount 
Her nat’ral graces, thatextinguith art. Shak/peare. 
That fruit /olicited her longing eye. Milton. 
Sounds and fome tangible qualities />livit their 
proper fenfes, and force an entrance to the mind. 
Locke. 
He is /olicited by popular cuftom to indulge him- 
felf in forbidden liberties. Rogers. 
. Toimplore; to afk. 
With that the wept again; till he again /o/iciting 
the conclufion of her ftory, Then muf you, faid the, 


know the ftory of Amphialus ? Sidney. 
4. To attempt; to try to obtain. 
I view my crime, but kindle at the view; 
Repent old pleafures, and /i/icit new. Pope. 


gs. To difturb ; to difguiet. A latintfm. 
Solicit not thy thoughts with matters hid, Milt. 
I find your love, and would reward 1ttoo; 
But anxious fears fo/icit my weak breat. Dryden. 


Sorrcira'tion, x. f. [from /olicit. | 
I. Importunity ; act of importuning. 
I can produce a man 

Of female feed, far abler to refit 

Allhis/clicitations, and at length 

All his vat force, and drive me back to hel. Afita. 
2. Invitation; excitement. 

Children are furrounded with new things, which, 
by aconttant /clicitaticn of their fenfes, draw the 


mind conitantly to them. Locke. 
Sori'citor. 2. f. [from /olicit. ] 
I. One who petitions for another, 
Be merrv, Caio; 
For thy fuicitor Mall rather die 
Than give thy caufe away. Sbaifpeare. 


Honeit minds will confider poverty as a reccom- 
mendation in the perfon who applies himfelf to 
them, and make the juftice of his caufe the moit 
powerful /edicitor in his behalf. Addifen. 

2. One who does in Chancery the bufinefs 
which is done by attorneys in other 


courts. 

For the king’s attorney and /o/icitor general, their 
continual ufe tor the king’s fervice requires men 
every way fit. Bacon. 


SOLI'CITOUS, adj. [/olicitus, Latin.} 
Anxious ; careful; concerned. It has 
commonly about before that which caufes 
anxiety ; fometimes for or of. For 1s 
proper before fomething to be obtained. 

Our hearts are pure, when we are not /olicit:us of 
the opinion and cenfures of men, but only that we do 
our duty. Taylor. 

Enjoy the prefent, whatfoever it be, and be not 

Selicitous for the future. Taylor. 

The colonel had been intent upon other things, 

and not enough /olicitous to finifh the tortincations. 
Clarendon. 

In providing money for dilbanding the armies, 
upon which they were marvelloully folicitous, there 
arole a quettion. Clarendcn. 

They who were in truth zealous for the preferva- 
tion of the laws, were folicisous to preferve the 


SOL 


king’s honour from any indignity, and his regal power 
from violation. Clarendon. 

Laud attended on his majefty, which he would 
have beenexcufed from, if that defign had not been 
in view, to accomplith which he was /e/icitous for 


his advice. Clarendon, 
There kept their watch the legions, while the 
grand 
In council fat, /olicitous what chance 
Might intercept their emperour fent. Milton. 
Without fign of boatt, or fign of joy, 
Solicitous and blank, he thus began. Milton. 


No inan is folicitous about the event of that 
which he has in his power to difpole of. South. 
You have not only been caretul of my fortune, 
the ctfect of your noblenefs; but you have been 
Solicitous of my reputation, which is that of your 
kindnefs. Dryden. 
The tender dame, /olicitons to know 
Whether her child thould reach o!d age or no, 
Confults the fage Tirefias. Addifon. 
How lawful and praifeworthy is the care of a 
family! And yet how certainly are many people 
rendered incapable ot all virtue, by a worldly /o/i- 
citous temper ! Law. 


SoLicrTousLy. adv, [from folicisous.]) 
Anxioufly ; carefully. 

The medical art being converfant about the 
health and lite of man, do€trinal errours in it ase 
to be /olicitoufly avoided. Boyle. 

He would furely have as /:/icitou/ly promoted 


their learning, as ever he obitructed ıt. : 
Decay of Piety. 
SorvcirupEe. #. f. [/folicitudo, Latin. ] 
Anxiety ; carefulnefs. 

In this, by comparifon, we behold the many cares 
and great labours of worldly men, their /vlicitucde 
and outward fhews, and publick o(tentation, their 
pride, and vanities. Raleigh. 

Ifthey would but provide for cternity with the 
fame folicitude, and real care, as they do for this 
life, they could not fail of heaveo. Tillotfon. 

They are to be known by a wonderful folicitucte 
for the reputation of their friends. Tatler. 


Soxtr/citress. 2, /. [feminine of /olicitor. | 
A woman who petitions for another, 

J had the moft earnett folicirre/s, as well as the 
faire; and nothing could be retufed to my lady 
Hyde. Dryden, 

SO'LID. adj. [folidus, Lat. falide, Fr. ] 
a. Not liquid; not fluid. 
Land that ever burn’d 
With olid, as the lake with liquid fre. Miten. 
2. Not hollow; full of matter; compact; 


denfe. 
Thin airy things extend themfelves in place, 
Things /edid take up little fpace. Cowley. 
l hear his thund'ring voice refound, 
And trampling feet that fnake the /o/id ground. 
Dryden. 
3. Having all the geometrical aimenfions. 

In a folid toot are 1728 fosid inches, weighing 

76 pound of rain water. Arbuthnot. 
4. Strong; hrm, 

The duke’s new palace is a noble pile, built after 
this manner, which makes it look very lid and 
majefticx. Addifen. 

5. Sound ; not weakly. 

it perfons devote themfelves to fcience, they 
fhould be well alfured of a /o/id and {trong conftitu- 
tion of body, to bear the fatigue. Watts, 

6. Real; not empty; true; not falla- 


cious. 

This might fatisfy fober and wife men, not with 
foft and fpecious words, but with pregnant and faid 
reafons. King Charles. 

Either not define at all, or feek out other {slider 
methods, and more cutholick grouads of defining. 

Hammond. 

The earth may of /olid pood contain 

More plenty than the fun. Milton. 
7. Not light; not fuperficial; grave; 
profound. 

Thefe, wanting wit, affect gravity, and zo by the 
name of flid men; and a faid man is, in plain 


Englilh, a f.eid Solemn fool, Dryden. 


SOL 
So'Lin. m. /. [In phyfick.] The part con. 
taining the fluids. 

The firk ard moft fimple /alids of our body are 
perhaps merely terrettrial, and incapable of any 
change or dileate. _ Arbuthnot, 

Soriviry. x. f- [ folidité, Fr. soliditas, 
Lar. from olid. | 

t. Fulncfs of inatter ; not hollowncf:. 

2. Firmnnefs ; hardnefs ; compactnefs; den- 
fity; not fluidity. 

That which hinders the approach of two bodies, 
when they are moving one towards another, J call 
folidity. Lecke. 

The tone itfelf, whether naked or inveited with 
earth, is not by its folidiry lecured, but wafhed 
down. Wosdwurd. 

3. Truth; not fallacioufnefs ; intellectual 


ftreneth ; certainty. 

The molt known rules are placed in fo beautiful 
a light, that they have all the graces of novelty 5 
and make the reader, who was befure acquainted 
with them, ttill more convinced of their tru'h and 
Solidi ty. Addifon. 

His fcllow-peers have attended to his eloquence, 
and have been convinced by the /e/idity of his realon- 
ing. Prior. 

This pretence has a great deal more of art thaa 
of folidity in it. Waterband. 

So/LipLy. adv. [from f/id, } 
1. Firmly; denfely ; compactly. 
2. Trucly ; on good grounds. 

A complete brave man ought to know falid/y the 
main end he is in the world for, Dighy. 

I look upon this as a fufficient ground for acy 
rational man to take up his religion upon, and which 
I defy the fubtleit atheift in the world folidly to 
anfwer; namely, that ıt is good to be fure. 

Sourbs 
So'Lrpness. 2. /. [from falid.] Solidity 3 
firmnefs ; dentity. 

It beareth miffeltoe: the caufe may. be the clofe= 
nefs and /clidze/s of the wood and pith of the oak. 

Bacon. 

Ie is built with that unufual folidue/t, thatit 
feems he intended to make a facrifice to perpetuity, 
and to conteft with the iron teethottme. Hazel. 

SOLIDU'NGULOUS, adj, [ /olidus and un- 
gula, Late) Whole-hoofed. 

lt is fet down by Ariltotle and Pliny, that an 
horfe, and all /lidungulous or whole-hoofed ani- 
mals, have no gall; which we find repugnant unto 
reafon. : Brow. 

SOLIFI'DIAN. m/f, [ folus and fides, Lat. | 
One who fuppoles only faith, not works, 
necellary to juftification. 

It may be yuttly feared, that the title of funda- 
mentals, being ordinarily conhned to the doctrines 
of taith, hath Bccationed thae great fcandal in the 
church ot God, at which fo many myriads of fairi- 
dians have ftumbled, and fallen ureveifibly, by con- 
ceiving heaven a reward of true opinions. 

Hammond. 

SotrLoquy. af. [ flilgue, Er; folus and 

loguor, Lat.] A difcourfe made by one 
in folitude to him{elt. 

The whole poem is a y/ifoguy : Solomon is the 
perfon that fpeaks: he is at once the hero and the. 
author; but he tells us very often what others fay 


to him. Pricre 
He finds no refpite from his anxious grief, 
Then feeks from his /o/i‘cquy rehef. Garth, 


If l thould own myfeit in love, you know lovers 
are always allowed the comtort ot /oliloguy. 
Spe Taror. 
So/LIPEDE. mf. [jolus and pedes, Latin. } 
An animal whofe feet are not cloven. 
Solipedes, or trm footed animals, as horfes, alles, 
and mules, are in mighty number. Brewtie 


SOLITAIRE, 2. f. [folttaire, Fr. ] 
1, A reclufe; a hermit. 
Otten have 1 been going to take poffetilion of trane 
quillity, when your converfation has {poiled me for 
a felitaire. Pepee 
2, An ornament for the neck, 


SOEK 


SLITARILY. adv. [from flitary.} Yn} So'Lomon's Scale u. /. (polygonatum; Lat.]| r. 


folitude; with lonelinefs:; without com- 
any. 

How fhəauld that fubhft /olirarily by itfelf which 
hath no fubitarce, but individually the very fame 
whereby others fubfiit with it? _ Hooker. 

Feed thy people with thv rod, the flock of thine 
hesitaze which dwell /olitari/y in the wood. Micah. 


So'tiTariness. x. f. [from /clitary. | 
Solitude; forbearance of company ; ha- 
bitual retirement. 

There is no caufe to blame the prince for fome- 
times hearing them: the blame-worthinefs ts, that 
to hear them he rather goes to folitariny/s, than 
makes them come to Company. Sidney. 

You fubject yourfelf to folitarine/s, the fly enemy 
that doth moit fcparate a man from well-doing. 


Sidney. 
At home, in wholefome /a/itarine/s, 
My piteous foul began the wretchednefs 
Of fuitors at the court to mourn. Dorne. 


SO'LITARY. adj. [/litairgs Fr, folitarius, 
Latin.] 

1. Living alone; not having company. 

Thofe rare and /c/irary, thefe in flocks. 

Milton. 

2. Retired; remote from company ; done 
or paffed without company. 

In cefpet.that it is feditary, l like it very well; 

but in refpe€t that it is private, it is a very vile hfe. 

Shak/peare, 

Milton. 


e 


Satan explores his folirary flight. 
Him fair Lavinia 
Shall breed in groves to lead a /olttary life. 
Dryden. 
3. Gloomy ; difmal. 

Let that night be folitary, let no joyful voice 

come therein. Job 
4. Single. 

Nor did a folitary vengeance ferve > the cutting 
of one head is not enough; the eldeft fou mutt be 
invotved. King Chartes. 

Relations alternately relieve each other, their 
mutual concurrences fupporting their /olitary intla- 
bihties. Brown. 

SOo'LITARY. 2. f. [from the adjective. ] 
One that lives alone; a hermit. 

You de(cribe fo well your hermitical (tate of life, 
tbat none of the ancient anchorites could go beyond 
you, for a cave with a fpriag, or any of the accom- 
modativns that behta /licury. Pope. 


Soluitupe. m fi (falitudey Fr. falitudo, 


Latin. 
1. Lonely life; ftate of being alone. 


le had been hard to have put more truth and une 
tnith together, ig few words, than io that fpeech, 
Whofoever is delighted with folitude, is eithcra 
wild beaft or a god. Bacon. 
What call ft thou folitude? Is not the earth 
With various living creatures, and the airs 
Replenith'd, and ali thefe at thy command, 
Tocome and play before thee? Milton. 
Such only can enjoy the country, who are Capa- 
ble of thinking when they are there: then they are 
prepared for /u/itude, and in that folitude is pr-pared 
for them. 
2. Lonelinefs ; remotenefs from company. 
The fditude of his little parith is become matter 
of grear comfort to him, becaufe he hopes that God 
has placed him and his flack these, to make it 
their way to heaven. Law, 
3. A lonely place; a defert. 
la thefe deep folitudes, and awful cells, 
Where heavealy-pentive contemplation dwells, 
Pope. 
Softtar. % fe [Jolarium, low Lat.] A 
garret. 
Some fkilfully drieth their hops on a kel, 
And fomeon a follar, oft turning them wel. 
Tufir. 
SOLO. ». f. [Italian.] A tune played 
by a fingle intrument. 


So'LomoN’'s Loaf, m, f, A plante 


Dryden. 


SOL 


A plant. 

SOLSTICE. ze f. { folfice, Fr. /olfiitium, 
Latin. ] 

1. The point beyond which the fun does 
not go; the tropical point; the point at 
which the day is longeft in fummer, or 
fhorteft in winter. 

2. It is taken of itfelf commonly for the 
fummer folftice. 

The fun, afcending unto the northern figns, be- 
getteth firt a temperate heat in the air, which by 


his approach unto the /o/frice he intendeth, and by 
continuation inocreafeth the fame even upon dech- 


nation. Brown. 
Let the plowmen’s prayer 
Be for moit fo/fices, and winters fair. RTay. 


Sousti'traL. adj. { solficial, Fr. from 
Silftice. | 
1, Belonging to the folftice. 

Obferving the dog-days ten days before and after 
the equinottial and folfirial points, by thisobferva- 
tion alone, are exempted a hundred days. Brown. 

z. Happening at the folitice, or at mid- 
fummer. 
From the north to call 
Decrepit winter; from the fouth to, briag 
SolPitial fummer's heat. 
The fields 
Labour’d with thirft; Aquarius had not fhed 
His wonred thowers, and Sirius parch’d with beat 
Solftitial the green herbs. Philips. 
So'LuBLE. adje | folubilis, Lat. } 
1. Capable of diffolution or feparatien of 
parts. 

Sugar is a fal oleofum, being /olud/e in water, aud 
fufible in fire. Arbuthxot, 

2. Producing laxity ; relaxing. 
SOLUBI'LITY., x. f. [from foluéle.| Suf- 
ceprivenefs of feparation of parts. 

This cannot account for the indiffolvable coher- 
ence of fome bodies, and the fragility and Solubility 
of others. Glanville. 

To SOLVE. v. a. [ falvo, Lat.] To clear; 
to explain; to untie an intelleétual 
knot. 

He would felve high difpute 
With conjugal careffes. Milton, 

The limiting of the regale only to chriftian 
princes, did rather involve and perplex the caute, 
than any way /olve it. Lefley. 

Do thou, my foul, the deftin’d period wait, 
When God thall /o/ve the dark decrees of fate; 

His now urequal difpenfations clear, 
And make all wife and beautiful appear. = Técke/. 

It is mere trifling to raife cbjections, merely tor 
the fake of anfwering and fi/vizg them. Warts, 

Solivency. ze fe [trom yalvent.] Abi- 
lity to pay. 

SO'LVENT. adj. ( f/vens, Lat. ] 

1. Having the power to caufe diffolution. 

When diffolved in water, it is not by the eye 
diftinguithable from the folvens_body, and appears as 
fluid. Boyle. 

2. Able to pay debts contracted. 


SoO'LVIBLE. adj. [from /2/ve.] Pofible to 
be cleared by reafan or inguiry. 
IntelleGtive memory. keall av 2& of the intel- 
leCtive faculty, becaufe it is wrought by if, though | 
do not inquire how or where, becaufe itis not /o/- 
vible. Hele. 
So'LUND-GÕOSE. 4% A A fowl, Ikoow 
not whether /oluxd, or /oland. 
A faurd-gagfe rs. in bigncfsacd feather very. like 
2 tame goole, but his bill longer, and fomewhar 
pointed; his wiogs allo much longer, being two 
yards over, Gree, 
A Scot, when from the gallow-tree let loofe, 
Drops into Styx, and turns a foland goe. 
Cleavclard, 


SoLu’Tion, m fi [felution, Fre /clusio, 
Latin. | 


Milton, 


—_—— 


SOM 


ration. 
In all bodies there is an appetite of union, and 
evitation of foletion ot continuity. Baron. 
2, Matter diffulved; that which contains 
any thing diffelved, 
Areteeus, to procure fleep, recommends a folution 
of optum in water to fomeat the torehead. 
Arbuthnot. 
When falt of tartar per deliquium, poured into 
the folurion of any metal, precipitates the metals 
and makes it fall dowa tothe bottom of the liquor 
in tke form of mud, does not this argue that the 
acid particles are attracted more ftrongly by the falt 
of tartar than by the metal, and by the ftronger 
attraction go from the metal to the falt of tartar? 
Newton. 
3. Refolution of a doubt; removal of an 
intelleétual difficulty. 
Something yet of doubt remains, 
Which only thy /s/usion can refolve. Ailton 
They give the reins to wand'’ring thoughts, 
Till, by their own perplexities involv'd, 
They ravel more, {til} lefs refolv'd, 


But rever find (elf fausfying focwrion, Milton. 
With hope and (ear 

The woman did the new folurion hear; 

The man dithdes in his own augury 

And-doubts, Dryden, 


This will intru& you to give a plainer JWurron of 
any difficulties that may attend the theme, and 
retute objections. Watts. 


So/LuTIVE. adj. [from /olvo, Lat.] Lax- 
ative ; cavfing relaxation. 

Though it would not be fo abfterfive,, opening, 
and folutive as mead, yet it will be more lenitive ia 
fharp difeafes. Bacon. 

SomMaTo'Locy. n. f. [cue and Ajo.) 
| The doctrine of bodies. 


Some. A termination of many adjectives, 
which denote quality or property of. 
any thing. It is generally joined with 
a fubftaniive: as gamcfome, (fiam, 
Dutch. ] 


SOMF. adj. [rom, rum, Sax. feris, Go- 
thick ; Jum, German; fom, Danih; 
fom, fommig, Dutch.) 

1. More or lefs, noting an indeterminate 
quantity. 

We landed fome hundred men, where we found 
Jome freh water. Raleigh. 


2. More or fewer, noting an indeterminate 
number. 
Let me leave forne of the falk that are with me. 
Gencfis, 
Fir go with me, e few of you, and fee the 
place, and how. it may be made convenient for you; 
and then fend for your fick. Bacon. 
3. Certain perfons, Some is often ufed ab- 
folutely for fome people; part. 
Sere to the Mores do fly, 
Some to the woods, or whither fear advis’d 
But running from, all to deitru€tion hye, Daniel. 
Not in the neighbouring moon, as fome have 
dream’d. Milton. 
Your edicts /eme reclaim from fins, 
But moit your life and blettcrample wins. Dryden. 


4. Some is oppofed to fore, or to others. 
lt may bethat the queen’s treafure, in fo great 
occations of difburfements, is not always fo ready 5 
but berug paid as itis, now faze, and then Jome, it 
isno great impovetifhment to her coffers. Spenfer. 
ç. It is added to a number, to thow that the 

number is uncertain and conjectural, 

Being encountered with a ftrong storm fome eight 
leagues to the weitward of Scilly, | held it the office 
of a commander to take a port. Ratcigh. 
Atthe higher end of a creek Milbrook lurketh 

between two hills, a village of /ome eighty houfes. 
Carew. 
Old men’s fpirits vifual, contrary t» thofe of pure 
blind men, unite not but whew the object is at 
fome-grad diltance. Bacon, 


Difraption ; breach; disjunfion; fepa. 


SOM 


Sir Wdward Poinings, after he had continued at 
Sluice pme good while, returned unto the kings 
then betore Buloigne. Bacon. 

The number (lain on the rebels part were fome 
two thoufand. Bacon. 

They have no black men amongit them, except 
fome teow which dwell on the feacoalt. Eleylin. 

He bore away the prize, to the admiration of 


Jome hundreds. Addifon. 
Your good-natur’d gods, they fays 
Detcend fome twice or thrice a daye Prior. 
Paint, patches, jewels laid afide, 
At night attronomers agrec, 
The evening has the day bely'd, 
Prior. 


And Phyllis is fume forty-three. ' 
6. Onc; any, without determining which. 
The pilot of /ome {mall night-founder'd kiff 

Milton, 
So'MEBODY. %. /. [Jome and body. | 
1. One; not nobody; a perfon indiferi- 


minate and undetermined, 

O that fir John were come, he would make thisa 
bloody day to fomebody. Shak{peare. 
Jefus faid, famebody hath touched me ; for I per- 
ceive that virtue is gone out of me. Luke. 
If there be a tacit league, it is againft fomewhat 
or fomebody: who fhould they be? Is it again 
wild beafts? No; it is againft fuch routs and fhoals 
of people as have utterly degenerated from the laws 
of nature. Bacon. 
If he had not done it when he did, /amebodty elle 
might have done it for him. Acylin. 

We muft draw in /omebody, that may fland 
*Twixt us and danger. Denham, 
The hopes that what he has muft come to fome- 
body, and that he has no heirs, have that effect, 

that he has every day three or four invitations. 
Addifon. 

2. A perfon of confideration. 

Theudas rove up, boafting himlelf to be fermchody. 
Aas. 


So'MEDEAL. adv. (yumbeal, Sax.} In 


fome degree. Obfolete. 

Siker now 1 know thou fpeak`h of fpite, 

All for thou lackeft /omedele their delight. Spezfer. 
So'MEHOw., adv. [ fome and how.] One 
way or other; I know not how. 

The veficular cells may be for receiving the artc- 
rial and nervous juices, that, by their action upon 
one another, they may be fwelled fooebor, fo as to 
fhorten the length of every fibril. _ Cheyne, 

So/MERSAULT. } 2. f. [Somerfet is the cor- 
So'MERSET. | ruption: fommer, a 
beam, and fault, Fr. aleap.] A leap by 
which a jumper throws himfelf from a 
height, and turns over his head. 
So'METHING. 2. /. [pumSinz, Sax. ] 
1, A thing exiiting, though it appears not 
what; a thing or matter indeterminate. 
When fierce Bavar 
Did from afar the Britith chief behold, 
Betwixt defpairand rage, and hope and pain, 
Something within his warring bofom roll’d. Prior. 

The force of the air upon the pulmonary artery is 
but fmall, in refpect of that of the heart; but it is 
full fomerhing. Arbuthnot, 

You’ll fay the whole world has fomerhing to doy 
fomething to talk of, /omerbing to with tor, and 
Something to be employed about ; but pray put all 
thefe /amethings together, and what 1s the {um total 
but jutt nothing ? Pope. 

Here fhe beholds the chaos dark and deep, 
Where nainclefs /emetbings in their caufes fleep. 

Pope. 
2. More or Icfs; not nothing. 

Something yet of doubt remains. Milton. 

Years following years fteal fomerhing ev'ry day, 
At laft they fteal us trom ourfelves away. Pope. 

Still from his little he could fomerhing {pare, 


To tecd the hungry, and to clothe the bare. 
Harte. 


3. A thing wanting a fixed denomination. 
Sumetbing between a cottage and a cell ; 
Yet virtue here could tlecp, and peace could dwell. 


Harte. 
VoL. ld 


EO m m 


{ 


SOM 
4, Part. 


Something of it arifes from our infant fate. 
Watts, 
ge Diftance not great. 

I will acquaint you with the perfect fpy o'th’ 
time; for ’t muft be done to-night, and /umerhing 
froin the palace, Shak/peare. 

So'mernine. adv. In fome degree. 

‘he pain went away upon it; hut he was fome- 
thing difcouraged by a new pain falling fome days 
after upon his clbow on the other fide. Templ : 

SOMETIME. adu. [Jome and time.) 
1. Once; formerly. 

What art thou that ufurp'ft this time of night, 

Together with that fair and warlike form, 

In which the majefty of buried Denmark 
Did fometime march? Shakfpeare. 
Good fonttime queen, prepare thee hence for 
France. Shakipeare. 

2. At one time or other hereafter. 


SO'METI MES. adt. [ Jome ahd times, } 
1. Not never; now and then; at one ume 


or other. 

It is good that we fometines be contradidted, and 
that we always bear it well; for perfect peace can- 
not be had in this world. Taylor. 

2. At one time: oppofed to /ometimes, or 


to another time. 

Tlie body paffive is better wrought upon at ume- 
times than at others. Bacon. 
Sometimes the one, and fomerrmes the other, may 

be glanced upon in thefe {cripture defcriptions. 
Burnet. 

He writes not always of a piece, but metimes 
mixes trivial things with thofe of greater moment: 
Jametines Moy thoueh not often, he runs riot, and 
knows not when he has faid enough. Dryden. 


So’/MEWHAT. x. dé | fome and avhar. | 
1. Something; not nothing, though it be 


uncertain what. 

Upon the fea fomewhat methought did rife 
Like blueith mifts. Dryden. 

He that Muts his eyes againft a fmall light, on 
purpote to avoid the fight of /omewhat that difplea- 
fes him, would, for the fame reafon, thut them 
againft the fun. Atterbury. 

2. More or lefs. 

Concerning every of thefe, fomewhar Chrift hath 
commanded, which muft be kept till the world’s 
end: on the contrary fide, in every of them /ome- 
what there may be added, as the church judges it 
expedient. Hooker. 

Thefe falts have /omewhat of a nitrous talte, but 
mixt with a Gmatch of vitriolick. Grew. 


3. Part, greater or lefs, 
Somewhat of his good fenfe will fuffer in this 
transfufion, and much of the beauty of his thoughts 
will be loft. Dryden. 


So/MEWHAT. adv, In fome degree. 

The flowre of armes, Lycymnius, that /omewhat 
aged grew. Chapman. 

Holding of the breath doth help /omewat to ceafe 

the hiccough. Bacon, 
He is fumewhar arrogantat his firt entrance, and 

is too inquifitive through the whole; yet thefe im- 
perfections hinder not our compaffion. Dryden. 


SO'MEWHERE. adv. [ fome and where.) In 
one place or other; not nowhere. 
Hopelefs and forlorn 

They are return'd, and fomewhere live obfcurely. 
Denham, 
Compreffing two prifms hard together, that their 
fides, which by chance were a very little convex, 
might fomewhere touch one another, I found the 
place in which they touched to become abfolutely 
tranfparent, as if they had there been one continued 
piece of glafs. Nesut:n. 
Docs fomething Rill, and /omewhere yet remain, 
Reward or punithment ? Prior, 
Of the dead we mutt fpeak gently; and therefore, 
as Mr. Dryden fays /omewhere, peace be to its 
manes. Pepe. 
So/MEWHILE. 2. f/. [Jome and avhile, ] 


Once; for atime, Out of ufe, 


———— a a o a 


SON 


Though under colour of the hepherds fanewhiicy 
There crept in wolves full of fraud and guile, 
Thatoficn devoured their own fheep, 

And often the thepherd that did "em keep. Spexfer. 

SomnireKous. adj. [ Jomnifere, French ; 
Jomnifer, Latin.) Caufing fleep ; procur- 

ing fleep; foporiferous; dormitive. 

I with for fome femmiferous potion, that might 
force me to fleep away the intermediate time, as it 
does with men in forrow. Malton. 

Somni'vicK, adj. [ fans and facio, Lat.] 
Caufing fleep, 

So'mMNOLENCY. u. /. [ /amnolentia, Latin. ] 
Sleepinefs 5 inclination to fleep. 

SON, ze f: [Junus, Gothick ; puna, Saxon; 
Johu, German ; for, Swedith ; ze, Dutch; 
Jpn, Sclavonian, } 

1, A male born of one or begotten by one; 

correlative to father or mother. 

She had a fow for her cradle, ere fhe had a 
hufhand Jor her bed. Shat/peare, 

Catt out his bondwoman and her for,  Gene/is 

Fie compares the affection of the Divine Being to 
the indulgence of a wife father, who'would have his 

Jors exercifed with labour and pain, that they may 
gather ftrength. Addifon. 

2. Defcendant, however diftant: as, the 
Sous of Adam. 

I am the fon of the wife, the r of ancient kings. 

[faiah. 

3. Compellation of an old to a young man, 
or of a confeffor to his penitent. 

Be plain, good for, and homely in thy drift ; 
Riddling confeffion finds but riddling Mhrift. Séat/. 

4. Native of a country. 

Britain then 
Sees arts her favage /ors controul. 

ge The fecond perfon of the Trinity. 

If thou be the /on of God, come down. Afatth, 

6, Product of any thing. 

Our imperfections prompt our corruption, and 
loudly tell us we are fons of earth. Brown. 

Earth's tall fos, the cedar, oak, and pine, 

Their parent’s undecaying ftrength declare. Blackmr, 

a in {cripture, /oxs of pride, and /oxs of 
light, denoting fome quality. It is a 
hebraifm. 

This new fav’rite 
Of heav’n, this man of clay, fon of defpite. Afi/ter. 

SON-IN-LAW. 73. /. One married to one’s 
daughter. 

If virtue no benighted beauty lack, 

Your fon-in-/atw 1s far more fair than black. Shah/. 

A loreign /o7-i7-la7 (hall come fiom far, 

Whofe race hall bear aloft the Latian name. Dry, 

So’NsHIP. z. /. [from fx.) Filiation ; the 
character of a fon. 

The apoftle to the Hebrews makes afflictions not 
orly incident but neceflary to cliittianity, the badge 
and cognizance of foajfhip. Decay of Pietye 

SON A'T A. n.f. (Italian.] A tune. 

He whiftled a Scotch tune, and an Italian forza. 

Aduifor. 

Could Pedro, think you, make no trial 

Of a forata on his viol, 

Unlets he had the total gut 

Whence every ttring at firft.was cut? Priwe 
SONG, v. /. [from yepungen, Saxon. | 
1, Any thing modulated in the utterance. 


Noile other than the found of dance and fng. 
AIRESE 


Pepe. 


He firft thinks fit no fonnetter advance 
His cenfure farther than the /ong ar durce. Drydew, 
2. A poem to be modulated by the voice ; 


a ballad. 
Pardon, goddels of the night, 
Thole that flew thy virgin knight; 
For the which with foxgs of wor, 
Round about his tomb they go! 
In her daysev’ry man ftali fing 
The merry jongs of peace to all his neighbours. 


Sharlpeares 
4M 


Shal[peare. 


Ce 


SON 
3. A poem; lays ftrain. 


The bard that frf adorn’d our native tongue, 
Tun’d to his Briti lyrethis ancient Jong. Dryden, 
There we a while will rett; 
Our next enfuing /ong to wondrous things addreft. 
Drayicn, 
a, Poetry; poefy. 
This fubject for heroick fong pleafed me. 
Milton. 
Names memorable long, 


If there be force in virtue or in /o»g. Pepe. 
5. Notes of birds, 
The lark, the meffenger of day, 
Saluted in her org the morning grey. Dryden, 


6. Old Sonc. A trifle. 

I do not intend to be thus put off with an old fong. 
Mire. 
A hopeful youth, newly advanced to great honour, 

was forced by a cobler to rcfignall tor an o/d fong. 
Addifon. 
So'ncisn. adj. [from foug.) Containing 
fongs; confifting of tongs. A low word. 
The /ongi/b part muĝ abound in the foftnefs and 
variety of numbers, its intention being to pleafe the 
hearing. Dryden, 
So'nesTER. 2.f. [from /org.] A finger. 
Ufed of human fingers, it is a word of 


flight contempt. 
The pretty fong/rers of the fpring, with their 
various notes, did feem towelcome him as he pafled. 
Howel. 
Some fog fers can no more fing in any chamber 
but their own, than iome clerks read in any book but 
their own. L' Eftrange. 
Either jog fer holding out their throats, 

And folding up their wings, renew’d their notes. 
Dryden. 
So'ncstress. 7. /. [from /oug.] A female 


finger. 
Through the foft filence of the liftening night 
The fober-fuited fong firefs trills her lay. Thbomfon. 


SO’NNET. xf. [ Jonnet, French ; founetto, 
Italian. | 

1. A fhort poem confifting of fourteen lines, 
of which the rhymes are adjufted by a 
particular rule. It is not very fuitable 
to the Englifh language; and has not 
heen ufed by any man of eminence fince 
Milton,’ of whofe fonnets this is a {peci- 


men. 

A book was writ of late call'd Tetrachordon, 
And woven clofe, both matter, form, and {tile ; 
The fubject new; itwalk'd the town a-while, 

Numb’ring good intellects, now feldom por`d on; 

Cries the {tall-reader, Blefs us, what a word on 
A title-page is this! and fome ia file 
Stand fpelling falfe, while one might walk to Mile- 

End-green. Why is it harder, firs, than Gordon, 

Colkitto, or Macdonnel, or Galafp? 

Thofe rugged names to our like mouths grow 
fleek, 

That would have made Quintillian tare and gafp: 

Thy age, like ours, foul of fir john Cheek, 

Hated not learning worle than toad or alp, 

When thou taught’it Cambridge and king 
Edward Greek, Milton. 
2. A fmall poem. 

Let us into the city prefently, 

To fort fome gentlemen well fkill’d in mufick 5 
Lhave a fozner that will ferve the turn. Shak/pcare. 


SONNETTE'ER. 2. fo [ fonnetier, Fr. from 


fonnet.| À {mall poet, in contempt. 
Affitt me, fome extemporal god of thime ; for I am 

fure I {hall turn /oxnetteer, Shaikfpeare. 
There are as many kinds of gardening as of 

poetry; your makers of parterres and flowet-gardcns 

are epigrammatilts and fonnetteers in this art. 

Spectator. 

What woful ftuff this madrigal would be, 

¥n fome farv d hackney fonzetrecr or me! 

lut let a lord once own the happy lines, 

How the wit brightens ! how the ftyle refines ! Pope. 


Sonrrerous. adj. | nus and fero, Lat] 
Giving or bringing f¢und. 


SOO 


This will appear, let the fubje&t matter of founds | So'OP BERRY. x, f. 


be whatit will; either the atmofphere, or the ethe- 

rial part thereof, or foniferous particles of bodies. 

Derbam. 

Sonort'ricK. adj, { fonorusand facio, Lat. ] 
Producing found. 

If he thould afk me why aclock ftrikes, and points 
to the hour; and 1 fhould fay, it is by an indicating 
form and /onorifick quality, this would be unfatis- 
factory. Watts. 

SONO'ROUS. adj. [Jonore, Fr. fororus, 
Latin. } 

1. Loud founding; giving loud or fhrill 
found. Bodies are diftinguifhed as /ono- 


YOUS OF UNfONOTOUSe 
All the while 
Sonorous metal blowing martial founds ; 
At which the univerfal hoft up fent 
A fhout that tore hell’s concave. Milton. 
2. High founding; magnificent of found. 

The Italian opera, amidit all the meannefs and 
familiarity of the thoughts, has fomething beautiful 
and fonorous in the expreifion, Addifcn. 

The vowels are /oncrouse Dryden. 

Sono/rousty. adv. [from /onorous, | 
With high found; with magnificence of 
found. 

Sono/rousness. 72. f. [from /onorous. | 

1, The quality of giving found. 

Enquiring of a maker of viols and lutes of what 
age he thought lutes ought to be, to attain their full 
and bett feafoning for fonorox/ne/s, he replied, That 
in fome twenty years would be requifite, and in others 
forty. Boyle. 

2. Magnificence of found. 

SOON. adv. [ funs, Gothick ; yona, Sax. 

Jaen, Dutch. | 

1, Before long time be paft; fhortly after 
any time affigned or fuppofed. 

Nor did they not perceive their evii plight, 

Yet to their general’s voice they fevn cbey'd. Milt. 


You muft obey me, foon or late; 
Why fhould you vainly ftruggle with your fate ? 


Dryden. 
2. Early ; before any time fuppofed: op- 
pofed to /are. 

O boy! thy father gave thee life too /vor, 

And hath bereft thee of thy life too late. Sdab/p. 

Do this, that I may be reitored to you the /ocue. 

Hebrews. 

How is it that you are come fo fuen to-day ? 

Exodus. 

The earlier ttayeth for the later, and cot the 

later cometh /2o7er. Bacon. 
3. Readily; willingly. 

I would as boz fee a river winding through woods 
and meadows, as when it is toffed up in fo many 
whimfical figures at Verfailles. Addifon. 

4. It hasin Sidney the fignification ot an 
adjective, whether licenwoufly or accord- 
ing to the cuftom of his time. 

He hath preferved Argalus alive, under pretence 
of having him publickly executed after thefe wars, 
of which they hope for a focu and profperuus ifue. 

Sidney. 


ç. Soon as. Immediately; at the very 


time. 

As foon as he came nigh unto the camp, he faw 
the calf and the dance. Exo 
Nor was his virtue poifon’d, /oon as born, 
With the tooearly thoughts of being king. Dryden. 

Feafts, and bufinefs, and pleafures, and enjoy- 
ments, feem great things to us, whillt we think of 
nothing elfe; but as foo as we add death to them, 
they all fink into an equal littlenefs. Law. 


So'onLY. adv. [ from /oor.] Quickly ; 
fpeedily. This word I remember in no 
other place; but if foo be, as it feems 
once to have been, an adjeciive, /oonly is 
proper. 

A mafon meets with a ftone that wants no cut- 
ting, and, /von/y approving of it, places st in his 
WOrKe More. 


dus. 


SooTH. wv. fe Sweetnefs; kindnefs, 


SOO 
| fapindus, Latin. | A 


lant. Miller. 


SOOT. x. /. [roc, Saxon; /oot, Iflandick; 


fott, Dutch. ] 
{moke. 
Soot, though thin fpread in a field, is a very 
ood compott. Bacon. 
If the fire be not kept within the tunnel of the 
chimney, and fome appointed to fweep down the 
foot, the houfe will be in danger of burning. Lowel. 
Olt they affay’d, 
Hunger and thir conftraining ; drugg’d as oft 
With hatefulleit difrelith, writh’d their jaws, 
With /cot and cinders fill’d. Miltona 
Our houfehold gods, that droop upon our hearthsg 
Each from his venerable face (hal! bruh 
The Macedonian /20r, and fine again. Dryden. 
So/oTED. adj. [trom foore) Smeared, ma- 
nured, or covered with foot. 
The land was footed before. Mortimer, 
So/oTERKIN. z. f. A kind of falfe birth 
fabled to be produced by the Dutch 
women from fitting over their ftoves. 
When Jove was, from his teeming head, 
Of wit’s fair goddefs brought to bed, 
There follow'd at his lying-in, 
For after-birth, a /osterkin. Swift. 
SooTtH. z. /. [pod, Sax.] Truth ; reality. 
Obfolete. 
Sir, underftand you this of me in foots, 
The youngett daughter, whom you hearken for, 
Her father keeps from all accefs of fuitors, 
Until the elder fitter firt be wed. Shakf[peare. 
He looks like footh : he fays he loves my daughter; 
I think fo too; tor never gaz`d the moon 
Upon the water, as he'll ttand and read 
My daughter’s eyes. Shak/peares 
Ìt 1 have any ‘kill in foothfaying, asin footh 1 
have none, it doth prognoiticate that I hall change 
capse Cander, 
The very /oord of it is, that an ill-habit has the 
force of an ill fate. L’ Eftrange. 
I did not mean to chide you ; 
For, feoi) to fay, I hold it noble ın you 
To cherith the diftrets’d. Row'ee 
SooTH. adj. (pod, Sax.] Pleafing ; delight- 


ful. 


Condenfed or embodied 


Some other means I have, 
Which once of Melib.eus old I learn’d, 
The footheff fhepherd that e’er pip'd on plains. 
Millor. 


This 


feems to be the meaning here. 
That e'er this tongue of mine, 
That laid the.fentence of dread banithment 
On yond proud man, thould take it off agan 
With words of food ! Shakfpeares 


To SCOTH. v. a. [geroðian, Saxon. | 


1, To flatter; to pleafe with blandifh- 


ments, 
In foothing them, we nourith ‘gainft our fenate 
The cockle of rebellion, infolence, fedition. Shukf. 
Can | footh tyranny ? 
Seem pleas’d to fee my royal mafter murder'd, 
His crown ufurp’d, a diltafi in the throne ? Drydens 
By his fair daughter is the chief confin’d, 
Who foorhs to dear delight his anxious mind ; 
Succefslefs all her fott cureties prove, 
To banith trom his breait his country’s love. Pope. 
Thinks he that Memnon, foldier as he is, 
Thoughtlefs and dull, will liten to his foorbing ? 
Oe 
I’ve tried the force of every reafon on him, 
Scoth’d and carefs’d, been angry, foorh’d again; 
Laid fafety, life, and intereft in his fight; 
But all are vain, he fcorns them all for Cato. Addif. 
2. Tocalm; to fotten; to mollify. 
The beldame 
Sooths her with blandithments, and frights with 
threats. Drydens 


3. To gratify ; to pleafe. 


This calm'd his cares; /oorb’d with his future 
fame, 
And pleas’d to hear his propagated name. Dryss. 


SofoTHER. x, /. [from /fowh,| A flattercr; 


one who gains by blandilhments, 


SOP 


TY eannot flatter: 1 defy 
The tongues ot foothers. Shak/peare. 
Yo Soo'TriaaY. v, n. [ footh and /ay.| To 
predict; to foretell. 

A dam(cl, polletfed with a fpirit of divination, met 
us, which brought her matters much-gain by foorh- 
faying. Ads. 

Soo'rHsSAYVER, u. /. [from foothfay.] A 
foreteller ; a predicter; a prognofticator. 

Scarce was Mufidorus made partaker of this oft 
blinding light, when there were found numbers of 
Joothfayers, who affirmed ftrange and incredible 
things thould be performed by thatchild. Sidney, 

A footh/ayer bids you beware the ides of March. 

Shakfpeares 

He was animated to expect the papacy by the 
prediction of a fuorhfayer, that one fhould fucceed 
Pope Leo, whofe name fhould be Adrian, an aged 
man of mean birth, and of great learning and wif- 
dom. Bacon. 

Soo'TINESS. x. /. [from /ooly, | The quality 
of being footy ; fuliginoufnefs. 

Soo'Ty. adj. [from foot. | 

1. Breeding foot. 

Ry fire of /cory coal th’ alchymiit turns 
Metals to gold, Milton, 

2. Confifting of foot; fuliginous. 

There may be fome chymical way fo to defecate 

this oil, that it hall not {pend into a foty matter. 


Wilkins, 
3. Black; dark ; dufky. 
All the grifly legions that troop 
Under the fry Hag of Acheron ; 
Harpies and hydras, and all monftrous forms. 
Milton, 
Swifton his /esry pinions flits the gnome, 
And ina vapour reach’d the gloomy dome. Pope. 


ToSooty.v. n. [from /oct.] To make black 


with foot. 

Then (for his own weeds) fhirt and coat all rent, 
Tann'dand all /ooried with noifome fmoke 
She put him on; and over all acloke. Chapman, 


Sor. x. f [rop, Saxon; Jopa, Spanish ; 
Joppe, Dutch. } 


1. Any thing &eeped in liquor, commonly 


to be eaten. 
The bounded waters 
Would lift their bofoms higher than the fhores, 
And makea /op ofall this folid globe. Shak/peare. 
Draw, you rogue! for though it be night, yet the 
moon fhines: I'll make a /:p o' th’ moonfhine of 


you. Sh2Ypeare. 
Sops in wine, quantity for quantity, inebrate more 
than wine of itfelf. Bacan. 


2. Any thing given to pacify, from the /op 
given to Cerberus, 
The prudent Sibyl had before prepar'd 
A fap, in honey tteep’d, tocharm the guard ; 
Which, mix'd with powerful drugs, the calt before 
His greedy grinning jaws, jutt op'd to roar. Dryden. 
Ill nature is not cured with a fp; quarrelfome 
men, as well as quarrelfome curs, are worfe for fair 


ufage. L' Eftrange. 
To Cerberus they give a fp, 
His tripple barking mouth to ttop. Swift, 


Jo Sop, ve ae To fteep in liquor. 
Sore. z. f. [See Soap. ] 


Soren. x. /. [from /ophifta, Latin.] A young 
man who has been two years at the uni- 
verfity, 

Three Cambridge /:p4s and three pert templars 
camey 
The fame their talents, and their taftes the fame ; 
Each prompt to query, anfwer, and debate, 
And {mit withlove of peefy and prate. Pope. 


So’pHt. x. f. [Perfian.] The emperour of 


Perfia, 
By this fcimitar 
That flew the fophi and a Perfian prince. Sh.2*/p. 
A fig for the ultan and /op4i. Congreve. 


So’pHISM, 7. fe ( fophifaa, Lat.) A talla- 


cious argument; aa unfound fubtilty; a | 


fallacy’. 


SNO P 


When a falle argument puts on the appearance of 


a truc onc, then itis properly callcd a fopbifin ot 
fallacy. salts. 


l, who as yet was never known to how 
Falfe pity to premeditated woc, 
Will gracioufly explain great nature’s laws, 
And hear thy /iphifms in fo plain acaule. Parte. 


SOo'PHIST. 2. f- | fophifia, Lat.) A profef- 


for of philofophy. 

The court of Cræfus is faid to have been much 
reforted to by the /opbiffs ot Greece, in the happy 
beginning of his reign. Temple. 


So/PHISTER, u. f. [ fophifte, Fr. /ophifia, 


Latin, | 


| Le A difputant fallacioufly fubtle ; an artful 


but infidious logician. 
A fubtle traitor necds no fopbificr. Shakfpeare. 
lf a heathen philofopher biings arguments from 
reafon, which none of our atheiltical /opsiffers can 
confute, tor the immortality of the foul, £ hope they 
will fo weigh the confequences, as neither to talx nor 
live as if there was no fuch thing. Denham. 
Not all the fubtle objections of fiphiffers and 
rabbies, againit the gofpel, fo much prejudiced the 
reception of it, as the reproach of thofe crimes with 
which they alperfed the aifemblies of chriltians. 
Rugers. 


2. A profeffor of philofophy ; a fophiit. 


This fenfe is antiquated. 

Alcidimus the /ophiffer hath arguments to prove, 
that voluntary atid extemporal far excelleth premedi- 
tated fpeech. locker, 


SopHuSTICAL. adj. ( fophiftigue, Fr. from 


Sophyt. } Fallacioully fubtle; logicaily 
deceitful, 

Neither know I whether I fhould prefer for mad- 
nefs, and fphiflical couzenage, that the fame body 
of Chrift Mould be in a thoufand places at once of 
this fublunary world. Hall. 

When the {tate of the controverfy is well under- 
ftood, the difficulty will not be great in giving anfwers 
to all his /ophiffic2l cavils. Stilling fleet. 

That may leem a demonftration for the prefent, 
which to potterity will appcar a mere fophiftica/ knot. 

Mure. 


SopHI'STICALLY. adv. [from /aphifiical, | 


With fallacious fubtilty. 
Bolingbroke argues molt fophiftically, Swift, 


To SOPHI'STICATE. v. a. [ fophiftiquer, Fr. 


from /phifi.]) To adulterate; to cor- 
rupt with fomething fpurious. 

It the paffions of the mind be ftrong, they eafily 
Sophifticate the underftanding ; they make it apt to 
believe upon every flender warrant, and to imagine 
infallible truth where fcarce any probable thew 
appeareth. Hooker. 

Here 's three of us are fophifticated. Shakfpeare. 

Divers experiments fucceeded not, becaule they 
were atone time triea with genuine materials, and 
at another time with /ophijticated ones. Boyle. 

The only perlons amongit the heathens, who 

Sophifticated nature and philofophy, where the 
ftoicks ; who affirmed a fatal, unchangeable conca- 
tenation of caules, reaching even to the elicite acts 
of man’s will. South, 

Yet the rich cullies may their boafting {pare ; 

They purchafe but fophifticatcd ware : 
"Tis prodigality that buys deceit, 
Where both the giver and the taker cheat. Dryden. 

The eye hath its coats and humours tranfparent 
and colourlets, left it thould tinge and /ophiflicate 
the light that it lets in by a natural jaundice. 

Bentley. 


SoPHI'sTICATR. part. adj. [from the 


verb.] Adulterate; not genuine. 
Wine Iparkles brighter far than the, 
‘Tis pure and right, without deceit, 
And that no woman e'er will be; 
No, they are all /ophi/ficare. Cowlcy. 
Since then a great part ot our fcientifical trealure 
is molt likely to be adulterate, though all bears the 
image and fuperfcription of truth; the only way to 
know what is fophificate and what is not fo, is to 
bring all to the examen of the touchftone. 
Glanville. 
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SOR 
So truth, when only one fupplied the fate, 
Grew fcarce and deur, aud yet fophiflicate. 
Dryden, 
SOPHISTICA Trion, x. f [ fophiftication, 
Fr. from /ophiflicate.} Adulteration 5 
not genuinenefs. 

Sopbiftication is the a& of counterfeiting or adul- 
terating any thing with what is not fogood, for the 
fake of unlawful gain. Quincy. 

The drugs and fimples fold in thops generally are 
adulterated by the tracdulent avarice of the fellers, 
efpecially if the precioufticls may make their /opbif- 
fication very benehcial. Beyle. 

Befides eafy fubmillion to fophifircaticn of fenfes 
we have inability to prevent the mifcarriages of our 
junior reafons. Glanville. 

SorHisTica’ror. x. f.[ from fophifticace. | 
Adulterator ; one that makes things not 


genuine. 
SO'PHISTRY. ze f. [from fophif.] 
te Fallacious ratiocination. 
His Jophifiry prevailed ; his father believed. 
Sidney. 
Thefe men have obfcured and confounded the 
natures ot things by their falfe principlesand wretched 
fopbifiry; though an a€t be aever fo finful, they 
will {trip it of its guile. South, 
2. Logical exercife. 
The more youthful excreifes of /ophifiry, themes 


ard declamations. Felton. 
To SO'PORATE. V. 7 [ /oporo, Lat.) To 
lay afleep. Did. 


Sovori'FEROUS. adj. [ fapor and fero.] 
Productive of fleep ; cauting fleep; nar- 
cotick; opiate; dormitive; fomnifer- 
ous; anodyne; fleepy. 

The particular ingredients of thofe magical oint- 
ments are opiate and /-piriferons ; for anointing of 
the forehead, neck, tect, and back-bone, procurce 
dead fleeps. Bacon. 

While the whole operation was performing, | lay 
in a profound fleep, by the force of that foporifercus 
medicine infufed into my liquor. Swift, 


Sopori/FEROUSNESS. x. f. [from /oporifere 
ouse) The quality of canting fleep. 

Sopori/FIcK. adj. [ fopor and facio.) 
Caufing fleep; opiate; narcotick. 

The colour and tafte of opium are, as well as its 
foporifick or anodyne virtues, mere powers depending 
on its primary qualities. Locke. 

So'pPeR. 2. f. [trom /of.] One that 
fteeps any thing in liquor. 
SorBe. ». fe [ /arbum, Lat.] The berry 


of the forb or fervice-tree. 


So'RBILE. adj. [from forbco, Lat.] That 
may be drunk or fipped. 
Sorei’tion. x. f. [ forbitio, Lats] The 
act of drinking or tipping. 
So/RCERER. me fe | /orcier, Fr. fortiarins, 
low Lat.] A conjurer; an enchanter; 
a Magician. 
They tay this town is full of cozenage, 
As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye, 
Drug-working /orcerers that change the mind, 
Soul-killing witches that deform the body, 
And many fuch like libertines of fn. = Shak/peare. 
The weaknets of the power of witches upon kings 
and magnitrates may be aferibed to the weakuefs of 
imagination ; for itis hard for a witch or sfoscerer 
to put on a beliet that they can hurt fuch. Bacon. 
He faw a iabie sorcerer arile, 
All fudden goigons hifs, and drsgeus giare, 
And ten horu'd fends. Pope. 
The Egyptian farcerers contended with Motes ; 
but the wonders which Motes wrought did fo far 
tranfcend the power of magicians, as made them 
contefs it was the linger of God. IS atts, 


SO'RCERESS, ve f. (female of yorcerer.} A 
female magician ; an enchastrefs. 
Bring forth that /orcerefs conde:mn’d to burn, 
Shakipemwe 
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SOR 


Divers witches and /orcereffer have fed upon 


man’s fieh, to aid their imagination with high and 
foul vapours, 


The fnaky fercerefs that fat 
Juft by hell-gate, acd kept the fatal key, 
Ris‘n, and with hideous outcry rufh'd between. 


Bacon. 


Milton. 
How cunningly the fi rcerefs difplays 
Fler own tranfzreffions, to upbraid me mine ! Mitoz. 
So'rcrrous. «dj. Containing enchant- 
ments. Not ufed. 
Th? art envring Circe’s houfe, 
Where by her med’cines, black and /srsercus, 
Thy fouldiers all are thut in well-arm'd ities, 
And turn’d to fwine. Chapman. 
So’rcery. x. /. Magick; enchantment ; 
conjuration ; witchcraft; charms. 
‘This witch Sycorax, 
For mifchiefs manifold, aad /orceries terrible, 
Was banith’d. Shakfpeare. 
Adders wifdom I have learn‘d, 
To fence my ears againtt thy forceries. Milton. 
A@tzon has long tra&s of rich foil; but had the 
misfortune ia his youth to fall uader the power of 
Sorcery. Tatler. 
Sorp. x. f. [corrupted from /ward. | Turf; 
raffy ground. 
This is the pretcieft low-born lafs that ever ran on 
the green ferd. Shak/peare. 
An altar of grafly ford. Milton. 
SO'RDES, ». /. [Lat.] Foulnefs ; dregs. 
The fea wathes off the foil and ferdes wherein 
mineral moiles were involved and concealed, and 
thereby renders them more confpicuous. 
Woodward, 
So/RDET. l». S- { faurdine, Fr. fordina, 
So'rDINE. $ Italian.) A fmall pipe put 
into the mouth of a trumpet, to make it 
found lower or fhriller. 
So'rp1D, adj. [ /ordidus, Lat. | 
l. Foul; grofs; filthy ; dirty. 
There Charo: ftands, 
A ferdid god ; down trom his hoary chin 
A length of beard defcends, uncomb'd, unclean. 


Dryden. 
2. [frrdide, - Fr.] Intellectually dirty ; 
mean; vile; bafe. 


Thou canft not thofe exceptions make, 
Which vulgar /ordid mortals take. Cowi:y. 
lt is ftrange, fince the prielt’s ofice heretofore 
was always {plendid, that it is now looked upon as a 
piece of religion, to make it low and Ardid. Soutb. 
3. | fordide, Fr.] Covetous; niggardly. 
He may be old, 
And yet not fordid, who refufes gold. Dezban. 
Tf one thould ceafe to be generous and charitable, 
becaule another js fordid and ungrateful, it would be 
much in the power of vice to exunguith chriftian 
virtues. L? Effrange. 
So/RDIDLY. adv. [from rdi.) Mceanly; 
poorly ; covetoully. 


So/RDIDNESS. x. /. [from fardid, | 
t. Meannefs; bafenefs. 


l omit the madneffes of Caligula’s delights, and 
the execrable furdidnefs of thole of Tiberius. 


Cowl: ty 


Bailey. 


2. Naftinefs; not neatnefs. 
Providence deters people from fluttifhnefs and /or- 
didnefs, and provokes them tocleanlinefs. Ray. 
Sore. a / (yan, Sax. Jaur, Danifh.] A 
place tender and painful ; a place exco- 
siated ; an ulcer. It is not ufed of a 
wound, but of a breach of continuity, 
either long continued, or from internal 
caufe: to be a fore, there muft be an ex- 
coriation 3 a tumour or bruife is not 
called a fore before fome difruptior 
happen, 
Let us hence provide 
A falve for any fore that may betide. Shak!peare 
Receipts abound; but feacchiing all thy ttore, 
The beft 1s Rill at hand, tolaunce the fore, 
And cut the head; for, till the core be found, 
“She fecreg vice is fed and gaUierseround, Dryden 


Sore. adj. [from the noun. ] 
1. Tender to the touch. 


2. Tenderin the mind; eafily vexed. 


3. Violent with pain; afli&tively vehe- 


4. Criminal. 


Sore. 2. f [from Jaur, French. ] 


SoRE. adv. 


SOR 


By thefe all feft’ring ures her councils heaf, l 
Which time or has difclos’d or fhall reveal. 

Dryden. } 

Lice and flies, which have a mot wonderful in- | 


SOR 


How, Didius, (hall a Roman, fore repuls’d, 
Greet vour arcival to this diftant ifle? 
Flow bid you welcome to thefe Miaucer’d legions ¥ 
A. Philips. 
ftinct to find out convenient places for the hatching | So'REHON. bw J: [irimh anil Scottih. ] A 
pumps of their young, lay their eggs upon er kind of arbitrary exaction 
or fervile tenure, formerly in Scotland, 
as likewife in Ireland. Whenever a 
chieftain had a mind to revel, he came 
down among the tenants with his fol- 
lowers, by way of contempt called in 
the lowlands giliavitfrts, and lived on 
free quarters; fo that ever fince, when a 
perfon obtrudes himfelf upon another, 
{tays at his houfe, and hangs upon him 
for bed and board, he is faid to fr", or 
be a /orner. Macbear. 
They exaét upon them all kind of fervices ; yeas 
and the very wild exa€tions, co'gnie, livery, and 
Sorebon; by which they poll and utterly undo the 
poor tenants and freeholders under them. Spen/ers 
So/reL. z. J. [diminutive of /ore. | 
The buck is called the firit year a tawn; the: 
fecond, a pricket; the third, a /ored. Shutk{peare. 
So’RELY. adv. [trom fre. } i 
1. With a great degree of pain or diftrefs. 
Here’s the fmell of the blood fill; all the per- 
fumes of Arabia will not fweeten this little hand. 
Oh! oh! oh! —What a fgh is there! the heart is 
forely overcharged. Shak peares 
Of the warrior train, 
Though mod were /ore/) wounded, none were fain» 
Dryden. 
2, With vehemence dangerous or afilictive. 
l have done ill, 


Of which I doaccufe myfelf fo farely, 
That I will enjoy no more. 


Bentley. 


It has fometimes 
of betore the caufa] noun. 
We can ne’er be fure, 
Whether we pain or not endure ; 
And jutt fo far are fore and griev’d, 
As by the fancy is believ'd. ` Hudibras. 
While fore of battle, while our wounds are green, 
Why fhould we tempt the doubtful die again? — 
i Dryden. 
It was a right anfwer of the phyfician to his 
patient, that had /ore eyess If you have more 
pleafure in the talte of wine than in the ufe of your 
fight, wine is good ; but if the pleafure of feeing be 
greater to you than that of drinking, wine is Saint 
xke. 


Malice and hatred are very fretting and vexatious, 
and apt to make our minds fore and uneafy; but 
he that can moderate thefe affections will find eate 
io his miad. Tillotfon. 

Laugh at your friends; and, if your friends are 

fore, 
So much the better, you may laugh the more. 
Pope. 


ment. See Sore, adverb. 
Threefcore and ten I canremember well, 
Within the volume of which time I’ve feen 
Hours dreadful and things ftrange; but this fore 
night 
Hath trifled former knowings. Shak/peare. 
l will perfevere in my courfe of loyalty, though 
the contlct be fore between that and my blood. 
Sbakfpeare. 
My loins are filled with a fore difeafe ; and there 
is no whole part in my body. Common Prayer. 
Sore hath been their hght, 
As likelieft was, when two fuch foes met arm’d. 


Milton. 


S basfpearso 


So'RENESS. x. f: [from Arc.) Tendernefs 
of a hurt, 

He that, whilft the jZrenefs of his late pangs of 
confcience temains, finds himfelf a little indifpofe3 
for fin, prefently concludes repentance hath had its 
perfect work. Decay cf Piziv, 

My foot began to fwell, and the pain alfwagcu, 


though it left fuch a /orezefs, that 1 could hardly 
fuffer the clothes of my bed. Temple. 


Sori'TES. u. /. [cpr] Properly a heap. 
An argument where one propofition is 
accumulated on another. 

Chryfippus the Stoick invented a kind of argu- 
ment, contilting of more than three propofitions, 
which is called forires, or a heap. Dryden, 

Ssriæs is when feveral middle terms are chofea 
to connect ore another fuccetlively in feveral propo= 
fitions, till the laft propofition connects its predicate 
with the tirk fubje€&t. Thus, All men of revenge 
have their fouls often uneafy; uneafy fouls are a 
plague to themielves; now to be one’s own plague is 
folly in the extreme. Watts. 


SORO'RICIDE, [Aror and cada.) The 
murder of a filter. 
SO'RRAGE. m. / The blades of green 
wheat or barley. Di 
So'RRANCE. x. f. [In farriery,] Any dif- 
eafe or fore in horfes. Dif. 
So'RREL. u. fe [pune, Sax. forel, Fr. oxalis, 
Lat.] This plant agrees with the dock in 
all its characters, and only differs in 
having an acid tafte. Miller. 
Of all roots of herbs the root of forre/ goeth the 
fartheft into the earth. Itis a cold and acid herb, 
that loveth the earth, and is not much drawn by 


the fun. Bacon. 
Acid aufere vegetables contrat and firengthen 


the fibres, as all kinds of forrel, the virtues of 
which lie in acid altringent falt, a fovereign antidote 
againft the putrefcent bilious aikali. Arbuthnot, 
So'RRILY. adv, [trom /orry.] Meanly ; 
defpicably ; wretchedly ; pitiably. 
Thy pipe, O Pan, fhali help, though I {mz furri/y. 
Sidney. 
So'RRINESS. e J. [from forry.] Mean- 


Gentle lady, may thy grave 
Peace and quiet ever have ; 
After this day’s travel fore, 
Sweet reft feize thee ever more. Milton. 
They are determined to live up to the holy rule, 
though /ore evils and great temporal inconveniencies 
fhould attend the difcharge of their duty. 
Acterbury. 


Out of ufe. 
To lapfe in fulnefs 
Is jcrer than to lye tor need; and falfehood 
Is worfe in kings than beggars. Sbakjpeare, 


The buck is called the firt year a fawn; the 
fecond, a pricket; the third, a forel; and the rourth 
year, a fare. Shakjpeare, 


[This the ety mologifts derive 
from seer, Dutch: but er means only 
an intenfenefs of any thing ; /ore almolt 
always includes pain,] Without painful 
er dangerous vehemence; in a very 
painful degree; with affli¢tive violence 
or pertinacity. It is now little ufed. 
Thine arrows ftick fat in me, and thy hand 
preifeth me forz. Commcn Prayer. 
The knight then lightly leaping to the prey, 
With mortal fteel him {mote again fo fore, 
That headlefs his unwieldy body lay. Fairy Queen. 
Fle this and that, and each man's blow 
Doth eye, defend, and hift, being laid to fere. 
Daniel, 
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Though iron hew and mangle fore, 
Would wounds and bruifes honour more. [Hudi5ras. 
Dittrutt hook fare their minds. Milton. 
So that, if Palamon were wounded fore, 
Arcite was hurt as much. Dryden. 
S re figh’d the knight,whothis long fermon heard: 
At length, confidering all, his heart he chear'd. 


Dr) den. 


SOR 


nefs; wretchednefs ; pitiablenefs; defpi- 
cablenefs. 

Suolnnowe. », Y (fore, Danith. | Grief; 
vain for fomething patt ; fadnefs ; mourn: 
Ing. Sorrow is not commonly under- 
Rood as the effect of prefent evil, but of 
loft good, 


Sorrew is uneafinefs in the mind, upon the 
thought of a good loft, which might have been en- 
joyed longer; or the fenfe of a prefent evil. Lecke. 

Sorrow on thee, on all the pack of you; 

That triumph thus upon my mifery! — Shad/peare. 
A world of woe and /arroz. Milton. 
Some other hour I will to tears allow; 

But, having you, can fhow no forrow now. Dryden. 

Jo So’rrow. V. x. [faurgan, Gothick ; 
yongian, Saxon.] T'o grieve; to be fad; 
to he dejected. 

The milerable change, now at my end, 

Lament nor forrow at, Shuak/peare. 
Wherever forrow is, relief would be; 

If you do /orrow at my grief in love, 

By giving love, your forrow and my grief 

Were both extermin’d. 
Now I rejoice, not that ye were made forry, but 

that ye /orrowed to repentance. 2 Corinthians. 

I neither fear to die, nor defire to live; and 
having mattered all grief in myfelt, 1 defire no man 
to forrow for ine. Hayward, 

Sead them forth, though forrcwing, yetin peace. 

Milton. 
Sad the prince explores 
The neighb’ring main, and forrowing treads the 
fhores. Pope. 
So'RROWED. ad}. [from /orrew.] Accom- 
panied with forrow. Out of ufe. 

Now the publick body, which doth feldom 
Play the recanter, feeling in itfelf 
A lack of Timon’s aid, hath fenfe withal 
Or its own fall, retraining aid to Timon; 

And fends forth us to make their /orvo7ved tender. 

Shakfpeare. 
So'RROWFUL, adj. [forrow and full. } 
be Sad for fomething pat; mournful; 
rieving. 

Bleifed are they which have been forrcuful for 
all thy /courges; for they (hall rejoice tor thee, when 
they have {cen all thy glory. Tobias. 


2. Deeply ferious, Not in ufe. 
Hannah faid, No, my lord, I am a woman of a 
ferrou ful {pirits 1 have poured out my foul before 


the Lord. p Samuel. 
3. Exprefling grief; accompanied with 
grief. 


The things that my foul refufed to touch, are as 
my forrowful meat. Jeb. 


So'rry. adj. [paniz, Saxon. ] 

l. Grieved tor fomething paft. It is gene- 
rally ufed of flight or cafual mifcarriages 
er vexations, but fometimes of greater 
things. It does not imply any long con- 
tinuance of grief. 

O, forget 
What we are /orry for ourfelves in thee. 
Timon of Atheta 
The king was ferry: neverthelefs, for the oath’s 
fake, he commanded the Baptiit’s head to be given 
her. Matthew. 
Lm /orry for thee, friend ; ’tis the duke’s pleafure. 
Shak/peare, 

We are frry for the fatire interfperfed in {ome of 

thefe pieces, upon a few people, trom whom the 

higheft provocations have been received. Swift. 


[from jaur, filth, Iflandick.] Vile; 
worthlefs; vexatious, 

How now, why do you keep alone ? 
Of forricf? fancies your companions making, 
Ufing thofe thoughts which should indeed have died 
With them they think on. Shakfpeare. 

If the union of the parts confit only in reft, it 
would feem that a bag of duft would be of as firm 
a confiftence as that of marble; aud Bajazet’s cage 
had been but a ferry prifoa. Glanville. 


Shakfpeare. | 


SOR 


Coarfe complexions, 
And cheeks of /orry grain, will ferve to ply 
The fampler, and to teize the houfewifc’s wool. 
Milton. 
How vain were all the enfizns of his power, that 
could not fupport him againtt one fighting look of 
a forry Mave! L'Efirange. 
If this innocent had any relation to his Uhebais, 
the poet might have found fome /arry excule for 
detaining the reader. Dryden, 
If fuch a flight and rry bufinefs as that could 
produce one organical body, one might reafonably 
expect, that now and them a dead lump of dough 
might be leavened into an animal, bentley. 


Sok. x. f [ferte, French. ] 
1. A kind; a fpecies. : 


Disfigur’d more than fpirit of happy /ort: NTilron. 
A fubttantial and unaffc&ed piety not Only gives 
a man a credit among the fober and virtuous, but 
even among the vicious fcrt of men. Tillotfon, 
Thefe three forts of poems thould differ in their 
numbers, deligns, and every thought. Wialfh, 
Endeavouring to make the fignification of fpeci- 
fick names clear, they make their {pecitick ideas of 
the forts of fubftances of a few of thole fimple ideas 
found in them. Locke. 


2. A manner; a form of being or aéting. 


Flowers, in fuch fort worn, can neither be fmelt 

nor ‘een well by thofe that wear them. Hooker, 
That I may laugh at her in equal fort 

As fhe doth laugh at me, and makes my pain her 

fport. Spenfer, 

To Adam in what fort fhall J appear? Milton. 


3. A degree of any quality. 


I have written the more boldly unto you, in fome 
Sort, as putting you in mind. Romans, 
I (hall not be wholly without praife, if in fome 
Sor: L have copied his ftile. Dryden. 


4. A clafs or order of perfons. 


The one being a thing that belongeth generally 
unto all; the other, fuch as none but the wifer and 


more judicious fort can perform, Hooker. 
I have bought 
Golden opinions from all forts of people. Shak/p. 


The tirit fore by their own fuggettion fell. A2i/rcz. 
Hofpitality to the better ors, and charity to the 
poor; two virtues that are never exercifed fo well as 
when they accompany each other. Atterbury. 


ç. A company; a knot of people. 


Mine eyes are full of tears: 1 cannot fee; 

And yet falt water blinds them not fo much, 

But they can fee a fore of traitors here. Shak/peare, 
A fert of lutty thepherds itrive. Wailer, 


6. Rank; condition above the vulgar, 


Js fignior Montanto returned from the wars >—I 
know none of that name, lady; there was none fuch 
in the army of any fort. Sbhak/peare. 


7. [ Art, French; jortes, Latin.] A lot. 


Out of ufe. 
Make a lott’ry, 
And by decree let blockith Ajax 


Draw the fort to tight with Hector. Shak/peare, 


$. A pair; a fet; a fuir. 
To Sort. v. a. |jortiri, Latin; affortire, 


talian. | 


1. To feparate into diftinét and proper 


claffes. 
I come to thee for charitable licence, 
Tofort our nobles from our common men, Shuk/p. 
A piece of cloth made of white and black threads, 
though the whole appear neither white nor black, 
but grey, yeteach remains what it was before, it 
the threads were pulled afunder, and forte? each 
colour by itfelf. Bayle. 
Shell-fifh have been, by fome of the ancients, 
compared and forted with the infects. Bacon. 
With this defire, the hath a native mighe 
To find out ev'ry truth, if the had time ; 
Th’ innumerable effects to fort aright, 
And by degrees from caufe to caufe to climb. 
Davies, 
The number of fimple ideas, that make the nomi- 
nal effence of the lowett fpecies, or firt /orting of 
individuals, depends on the mind of man. Locke. 
The rays which differ in refrangibility may be 
parted and furred from one another 3 aud that either 
by refraction, or by reflexione Newton. 


2 


3. 


SOR 


Bit grant that adtions beft difcover man, 
Take the moht (trong, and fore them as you can: 
The few that glare, cach character muft mark : 
You balance not the many in the dark. Pope. 


. To reduce to order from a ftate of con- 


fufton. 

‘Vhefe they farted into their feveral times and 
places ; fome to bezin the fervice of God with, and 
fome to end; fome to be interlaced between the 
divine readings of the law and prophets. Hooker. 

Let me not be light; 
For a light wife doth make a heavy hufhand ; 
And never be Baffanio fo fram me ; 
But God fort all ! _ Shab/peares 
To conjoin; to put together in diltribu- 


tion. 
For, when the forts things prefent with things patty 
And thereby things to come doth oft forefce ; 
When the doth doubt at firt, and chufe at laft, 
"hefe acts her own, without her body, be. Daviese 
“The fwain perceiving, by her words ill forred, 
That the was wholly from herfelf tran{ported. 
Brown, 


4. To cull ; tochoofe ; to felect. 


Send his mother to bis father’s houfe, 
That he may fort her out a worthy fpoufe. Chap, 


To SORT. V. 2. 


I 


. To be joined with others of the fame 


fpecies. 

Nor do metals only fort and herd with metals ia 
the earth, and minerals with minerals; but both ia 
common together. Phosdward. 


| 2. To confort; to join. 
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| 


The illiberality of parents towards their children, 
makes them bafe, and fort with any company. 
Bacon. 


. To fuit; to fit. 


A man cannot {peak toa fon but as a fathers 
whereas a friend may fpeak as the cafe requires, and 
not as it fortetS with the perfon. Bacon, 

They are happy whofe natures fort with their 
vocations. Bacon. 

Among unequals, what fociety 
Can forr, what harmony, or true delight? 
Which mutt be mutual, in proportion due 
Giv'n and receiv'd. 

The Creator calling forth by name 
His mighty angels, gave them feveral charze, 
As forted beft with prefent things, Milton. 

For diffrent files with diff 'rent fubjets fort, 
As feveral garbs with Couatry, town, and court. , 
Pope. 


Ailene 


4. [ fortir, to ifus, French. ] To terminate ; 


tu iflue. 
It (crted not to any fight, but to a retreat. Bacoor. 
Princes cannot gather this fruit, except they raife 
fome perfons to be companions; which many times 
Jorteth to inconvenience, Bacon, 
e To have fuccefs; to terminate in the 
effect defired. 


The flips of their vines have been brought into 
Spain, but they have not farted to the fame purpofe 
as in their native country. Absst. 

le was tried in a blown bladder, whereinto flem 
and a flower were put, and it forved not; for dry 
bladders will not biow, and new bladders further 

utrefaction. Bacon. 


6. ‘Vo fall out. [from fort, a lot, French, } 


S 


And fo far am 1 glad it did fo fort, 

As this their jangling I efteem a fport. SLaifpeare. 
O'RTAL. adj. A word formed by Locke, 
but not yet received. 

As things are ranked under names, into forts or 
fpecies, only as they agree to certain abitract ideas, 
the cffence of each fort comes to be nothing but thag 
idea which the /srta/, if 1 may fo call it trom forr, 
as l do gencral from gems, name itands for. Leek, 


So/RTance, z. /. [trom /ort.] Suitable- 


nefs; agreement. 

Here doth he with his perfon, with fuch pawer 
As might hold fortance with his quality, 
The which hecou!d not levy. Soukfpeare. 


So/RTILEGE. wf. [ fortilege, French ; /or- 


tilegium, Latin.) The act or practice of 


drawing lots, 


SOLE 


So'RTMENT. v. > (irom forr. } 

1. The act of forting ; diltribution. 

2. A parcel forted or diftributed. 

Jo Sosse w. n. [a cant word.] To fit 
lazily on a chair; to fall at once into a 
chair. 

The winter fky began to frown; 
Poor Stella mutt pack off to town; 
From wholefome exercife and air 
To /afing in an eafy chair. Swift, 


Sut. 2 f. [per, Saxon; for, French; /*, 
Dutch. | 
1. A blockhead ; a dull, ignorant, ftupid 

fellow ; 2 dolt. 
Of the loyal fervice of his fon 
When 1 inform'd him, then ke call'd me /o!y 
And told me l had turn’d the wrong fide out. 
Shak/peare. 
Either our braggs 
Were crackt of kitchen trulls, or his defcription 
Prov'd us unfpeaking fots. Shak/peare. 
Soul blinded /ofs, that creep 
In dirt, and never faw the wonders of the deep. 
Drayton. 
Tell him that no hiftory or antiquity can match 
his conduct ; and prefently the fvt, becaufe he knows 
neither hittory nor antiquity, fhall begin to mealure 
himilelf by himfelf, which is the only fure way tor 
him not to fall thort- Scuth. 


2. A wretch ftupified by drinking. 
Every fign ` 


That calls the ftaring /ofs to nafty wine. Rofcommor. | 2. 


A furly ill-bred lord, 
That chides and {naps her up at every word ; 
A brutal for, who, while fhe holds his head, 
With drunken filth bedaubs the nuptial bed. 
Granville. 
To Sor. v. a. To ftupify; to befot; to 
infatuate. 


I hate to fee a brave bold fellow fortea’, 
Made four and fenfelefs, turn'd to whey, by love; 


A driveling hero, fit for a romance. Dryden. 
The potion 

Turns his brain, and ftupifies his mind ; 

The fotted moon-calf gapes. Dryden. 


To Sor. v. n. To tipple to ftupidity, 
So'rrisH, adj. [from /. ] 
1, Dull; ftupid; fenfelefs; infatuate ; 
doltifh. 
All's but naught : 

Patience is forri/>, and impatience does 
Become a dog that’s mad. Shak/peare, 

Upon the report of his approach, more than halt 
fell away and difperfed; the refidue, being more 
defperate or more fotri/b, did abide in the field, of 


whom many were flain. Hayward. 
He gain’d a king 
Ahaz his tifa conqueror. Milton. 


Tis forti/d to offer at things that cannot be brought 
about. L'Efrange. 
The inhabitants of Soldania in Africk are fo for- 

ti/h and grofsly ignorant, that they differ very little 
from brutes. Wilkins. 
How ignorant are /sti/b pretenders to aftrology ! 
Swift. 

2. Dull with intemperance. 


So'TTISHLY. adv. [from fattih.] Stupid- 
ly ; dully ; fenfelefsly. 
Northumberland, /otri/>/y mad with over great 
fortune, procured the king, by his letters patent under 
_ the great feal, to appoint the lady Jane to fucceed 
him in the inheritance of the crown. Hayward. 
Atheifm is impudent in pretending to philofephy ; 
and fuperitition forti/bly ignorant, in fancying that 
the knowledge of nature tends to irreligion. G/anw. 
So forrifhly to lofe the purek pleafures and com- 
forts of this world, and forego the expectation of 
immortality in another; and fo defperately to run 
the rifk of dwelling with everla(ting burnings, plainly 
difcovers itfelf to be the molt pernicious folly and 
deplorable madnefs in the worid. Lentiey. 


So'tTisHNess. 2. fe [from fottifh.] 
t. Dulnefs ; ftupidity ; infenfibility, 


SOV 


Sometimes phlegm putrifies into forri/bue/s, fot- 
ti/bnefs into an ignorance or neglect of all religion. 
As!yday. 
Few confider what a degree of /ortifbre/s and 
coohirmed ignorance men may fin themfelves into. 
South. 
The firft part of the text, the folly and /orri/hne/s 
of atheifm, will come home to their cafe ; tince they 
make fuch a noify pretence to wit and fagacity. 
Bentley. 
2. Drunken ftupidity. 
No fober temperate peon can look with any 


complacency upon the drunkennefs and fortifbue/s 
of his neighbour. South. 


Souces x, J.M See Sou SEs 
So'VEREIGN. adj. [ fouverain, Fr. fovrano, 
Spanith.] . 
1, Supreme in power; having no fupe- 
a riour. 

As teaching bringeth us to know that God is our 
fupreme truth; fo prayer teltifieth that we acknow- 
ledge him our /overe/g” good. Hocker. 

You, my fovereign lady, 
Caufelefs have laid difgraces on my head. 

None of us who now thy grace implore, 

But held the rank of fowereign queen betore ; 

Till giddy chance, whofe malice never bears 

That mortal blifs thould laft for length of years, 

Cait ùs down headlong from our high eltate. Dryd. 
Whether Efau, then, were a valfal to Jacob, and 


Jacob his /overeizn prince by birthright, I leave the 
reader to judge. Locke. 


Supremely efficacious; predominant over 


difeafes. 


A memorial of fidelity and zeal, a /overeig» pre- 
fervative of God's people trom the venomous intec- 
tion of herefy. Hooker. 

The molt fovereign orefcription in Galen is but 
empirick ; and, to this prefervative, of no better 
report than a horfe drench. Shak/peare. 

Love- wounded Protheus, 
My bofom, asa bed, 
Shall lodge thee, till thy wound be throughly heal‘d, 
And thus Í fearch it with a for'reignz kils. Shuk/p. 

A water we call watcr of paradite, by that we do 
to it, is made very fovereign for health. Bacon. 

Like the fcum ftarv’d men did draw 
From parboil’d thoes and boots, and all the reft 
Which were with any fovereign fatnefs blet. Donne. 

Be cool, my friend, and hear my mufe difpente 
Some fovereign comforts drawn from common fenfe. 
Dryden. 


Shal/o. 


So'VEREIGN, 2. /. Supreme lord. 
O, let my /qvereign turn away his face, 
And bid his ears a little while be deaf. Sh2k/peare. 
By my fovereig7, and his fate, I fwear, 
Renown'd for faith in peace, for force in war, 
Oft our alliance other lands defir’d. Dryden, 


So'VEREIGNLY. adv. [from /overeign. | 
Supremely ; in the higheft degree. 
He was fovereigzly lovely in himfelf. Boyle, 
So'VEREIGNTY. n, fo [ fouverainté, Fr. | 
Supremacy ; higheft place; fupreme 
power ; higheft degree of excellence. 
Give me pardon, 
That I, your vaffal, have employ'’d and pain’d 
Your unknown /overeignty. Shak/peare. 
Happy were England, would this virtuous prince 
Take on his gracethe /ow'rcignty thereof. Shak/p, 
To give laws unto a people, to inftitute magiftrares 
and officers over them ; to punih and pardon male- 
factors ; to have the fole authority of making war 
and peace, are the true marks of /overcignty. 
Davies. 
A mighty hunter thence he hall be flil’d 
Before the Lord; as in defpite of heav'n, 
Or from heav’n, claiming fecond /ew'reignty. 
Milten, 
Nothing does fo gratify a haughty humour, as 
this piece of ufurped /svereignty over our brethren. 
Government of the Tongue. 
Jove’s own tree, 
That holds the woods in awful fav’ reignty’y 
Requires a depth of lodging in the ground; 
High as kis topmoit boughs to heav'n afcend, 
So low his roots to hell’s dominion tend. Dryden. 


SOU 


I well forefee, whene’er thy fuit I grant, 
That I ny much-lov'd /fov'reignty {hall want, 
And hir new beauty may thy heart invade, Dryden. 
Ler ts above all things poffefs our foulo with awful 
appre :enfions of the majefty and foverciguty of God. 
Rogers. 
A exander’s Grecian colonies in the Indies were 
almat exterminated by Sandrocottus; Seleucus 
recovered the fovereignty in fome degree, but was 
forced to abandon to him the country along the 


Indus. Arbuthnot. 


SoucH. v. /. [from fus, French.] A fub. 


terrancous drain. 


Yet could not fuch mines, without great pains and 
charges, if at all, be wrought; the delfs would be fo 
flown with waters, it being impofGble to make any 
addits or /ughs to drain them, that no gins or 
raachines ceuld fuffice to lay and keep them dry. 
Ray. 
Another was found in finking afoxgb-pit. 

Woodward. 

Soucu7. The pret, and part. paff. of feck, 

I am foxvebr of them that afked not tor me: I am 

found ot them that ugh! me nct. [/aiah, 

Sout. z. / [yapel, Saxon; fael, Danifa; 
faal, Wandick ; fel, Dutch. } 

1. The immaterial and immortal fpirit of 

man. 


When death was overcome, he opened heaven ax 
well to the believing Gentiles as Jews: heaven tilt 
then was no receptacle to the fouls of either. Hooker. 

Perhaps, for want of food, the Joul may pine; 
But that were ttrange, {ince all things bad and good, 

Since all God's creatures mortal and divine, 

Since Gad himfelf, is her eternal food. Davies, 

He remembered them of the promifes, feals, and 
oaths, which by publick authority had paffed for 
concluding this marriage; that thefe, being religious 
bonds betwixt God and their fowls, could not by any 
politick aét of itate be diffolved. Hayward. 

So natural is the knowledge of the foul'’s immor- 
tality, and of fome wi for the future reception of 
it, that we find fome trat or other of it in mot 
barbarous nations. Reylin. 


2. Intelle€tual principle. 
Eloquence the fow/, fong charms the fenfe. Mike. 
The eyes of our Jouts only then begin to fee, whea 
our bodily eyes are cloling. Law, 
3. Vital principal. 
Thou almoft mak'ft me waver in my faith, 
To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 
That fouls of animals infufe themfelves 
Into the truaks of men. Shakfpeare. 
Thou fun, of this great world both eye and foul, 
Mitton. 
Join voices, all ye living fouls! ye birds, 
That finzing up to heaven-gate afcend, 
Bear on your wings, and in your notes, his praife. 
Milton, 
In common difcourfe and wnting we leave out 
the words vegetative, fentitive, and rational; and 
make the word /ou/ ferve for all thefe principles. 


Wats. 

4. Spirit; effence; quinteffence ; principal 
art. 

He has the very fox/ of bounty. Shaklpeare. 

Charity, the /u/ of all the reit, Milton, 


5 Interiour power. 


There is fome fowl of goodnefs in things evil, 
Would men obfervingly diftil it oute  Shbak/peare. 


6. A familiar appellation expreffing the 
qualities of the mind. 
Three wenches where I tood, cry’d, 
6 Alas, good foni !™ Shak/peare. 
‘This is a poor mad /ow/; and fle fays, up and 
down the town, that her eldeft fon 1s like you, 
Shakipeare. 
The poor fox! fat finging by a fycamore tree, 
Sing all a green willow : 
Her hand on her bofum, her head on her knee. 
Shak/pearee 
Keep the poor fou? no longer in fufpente, 
Your charge is {uch as does not need defence. Dryd. 
Unenlarged /ouds are difgutted with the wonders 
of the microtcope, difcovering animals which equal 
nat a peppercorn. alls. 


SOU 
4. Human heing. 


The moral is the cafe of every foul of us. 
L'Efrange. 
Tt isa republick; there are in it a hundred bour- 


geois, and about a thoufand /ou/s. Addifen. 
My {tate of health none care to Icarn ; 
My life is here no fvu/’s concern. Swift. 


8, Active power. 
Earth, air, and feas through empty fpace would 
rowl, 
And heav’n would fly before the driving /ou/. 
| Dryden. 
g. Spirit; fire; grandeur of mind, 
That he wants caution, he muft needs confefs; 
But not a /vx/, to give our arms fuccefs, Young. 
10. Intelligent being in general. 
Every foul in heav’n fhall bend the knee, Milton. 
Sou’'LDIER. See SOLDIER. 
Sov'LED. adj, [from /ox/,] Furnifhed 
with mind. 
Griping, and fill tenacious of thy hold, 
Wouldit thou the Grecian chiefs, though largely 
Sfoul'd, 
Should give the prizes they had gain'd before ? 
Dryden, 
Sov'LLESS. adj. [from /oxl.] Mean ; low ; 
{piritlefs. 
Slave, fordl/s villainy dog, O rarely bafe ! 
Shak/peare, 
Sou’tsHor. n. f. [ foul and fhot.] Some- 
thing paid for a foul’s requiem among 
the Romanitts, 
In the Saxon times there was a funeral duty to be 
paid, called pecunia fcpulcbralis © fymbolum anime, 
and in Saxon fou//bot. Ayliffe. 


Sound. adj. [yund, Saxon. ] 
3. Healthy ; hearty; not morbid; not 


difeafed ; not hurt. 
1 am fall’n out with my more headier will, 
To take the indifpos’d and fickly fit 
For the found man, Shak/peare. 
He hath a heart as found as a bell, and his tongue 
is the clapper ; for what his heart thinks, his tongue 
fpeaks, Shak/peare. 
He hath received him fafe and vund. Luke. 
We can preferve 
Unhurt our minds, and underManding found, Mirt. 
The king vifits all around, 
Comforts the fick, congratulates the fund; 


Honours the princely chicts. Dryden. 
But Capys, and the reit of -under mind, 

The fatal prelent to ihe Aames defign'd, 

Or to the deep Dryden, 


When a word, which originally ftgnifies any par- 
ticular object, is atttibuted to feveral other objects, 
on account of fome evident reference or rejation to 
the original idea, this is peculiarly called an analogi- 
cal word ; fo a found or healihy pulte, a found digel- 
tion, found feep, are all fo called, with reference to 
a found and healthy conftitution; but if you fpeak 
ot feund do&trine, or found (peech, this is by way ot 
refemblance to health, and the words are metaphor- 
ical. Watts, 

2. Right; not erroneous ; orthodox. 

Whom although to know be lite, and joy to make 
mention of his name yet our /oundej? knowledge is 
to know that we know him not as indeed he is, 
neither can know him; and our fafeft eloquence 
concerning him is filence. Flooker. 

Let my heart be found in thy ftatutcs. Pfalms. 

Sound, and yet not trivial, catechetick inftitution. 

Felton. 

The rules are found and ufeful, and may ferve 

your devotione Wake. 
3. Stout ; ftrong; lufty. 

The men are very ftrong and able of body; and 
therefore either give found ftrokes with their clubs 
wherewith they fight, or elle hoot ftrong hots with 
their bows. Abbot. 
» Valid ; not failing. 

They referved their titles, tenures, and figniories 
whole and fcund to them{clves. Spenfer. 

g. Fait; hearty. It is applied to fleep. 

New wak’d from foundef flcep, 

Soft on the flow’ry herb } found me laid 
In balmy {weat. 


Milton. 


SOU 


| Sounn, adv, Soundly; heartily ; com- 
pletely faft. 
The meffenger approaching to him fpake, 
Rut his walte words return'’d to him in vain; 
So found he flept that nought might him awake. 
Fairy Queen. 
Sound. 2. f. [ Jonde, French.] A fhallow 
fea, fuch as may be founded. 
The found of Denmark, where bhips pay toll. 
Camden. 
Wake, 
Behold I come, fent from the Stygian found, 
As a dire vapour that had cleft the ground, 
T° ingender with the night, and blaf the day. 


Ben Fonfon. 


Him yonng Thoofa bore, the bright increaie 
Of Phorcys, dreaded in the founds and feas. Pope, 
Sounpn. #. f. [ forde, French.] <A probe, 
an inftrument ufed by chirurgeons tq 
feel what is out of reach of the fingers. 
The patient being laid on a table, pafs the pund 
till it meet with fome refaftance. Sharp. 
To SOUND. v. a. 
te To fearch with a plummet ; to try depth. 
In this fecret there is a gulf, which while we live 


we ihall never sund. Hooker, 
You are, Haftings, much too fhallow 
To found the botiom of the afteretimes. Shak/p. 


2. To try sef0 examine, 

Has he never before fourded you in this bufinefs ? 
Shak/peare, 

Taovites thefe lords, and thofe he meant to /ownd. 
Daniel, 

I was in jeft, 
And by that offer meant to /cumd your breatt. 

Dryden. 

I've founded my Numidians, man by man, 

And find ’em ripe for a revolt. Addifon. 
To Sound. v. n. To try with the found- 
ing line, 

The fhipmen deemed that they drew near to fome 
country, and founded, and found it near twenty 
fathoms. A&s, 

Beyond this we have no more a pofitive diftinét 
notion of infinite fpace than a mariner has of the 
depth of the fea, where having let down a large 
portion of his founding line, he reaches no bottom. 

Locke. 
Sounn. z. f. [ /epia, Latin.) The cuttle- 
fith Ainfwort, 


Sounn. z: fe (pn, Fr, fonus, Latin.) 
1. Any thing audible; a.noife ; that which 
is perceived by the ear. 
Heaps of huge words uphoarded hideoufly 
With horrid /ou»d, though having htele fenfe, 
And thereby wanting due intelligence, 
Have marr’d the face of goodly poefy, 


And made a monfter of their fantafy. Spenfer. 
Come, filters, cheer we up his fprights, 

And thew the beft of our delights; 

P’Il charm the air to give a found, 

While you perform your aniick round. Sdak/peare. 


Dalh a fone againit a ftone in the bottom of the 
water, and it maketh a found: fo a long pole ftruck 
upon gravel, in the bottom of the water, maketh a 
ound. Baccn. 

The warlike /ound of trumpets loud. Milion, 

Whene’er he {poke, his voice was heard around, 
Loud as a trumpet with a filver found. Dryden, 

That which is conveyed into the brain by the ear 
is called found; though, till it affect the perceptive 
part, it be nothing but motion. = Locke. 

2. Mere empty noife oppofed to meaning. 

He contented himfelf with doubtful and general 
terms, which might make no ill found in men’s 
CArSe Locke. 

Let us confider this propofition as to its meaning; 
for it is the fenfe and not found that muit be the 
principle. : Locke. 

O lavifh land ! for found at fuch expence ? 

But then, the faves it in her bills for fenfe. 
Young. 
To SOUND. Vam. 
1, To make anoife ; to emit a noife. 


Trumpetonce more to found at general dcom. 
Mitien. 
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That with one Llaft through the whole houfe does 
bound, 
And firlt taught fpeaking-trumpets how to found, 
Dryden, 
Thither the filver founding lyres 
Shall call the fmiling loves and young defires. Pope. 
2. To exhibit by found, or likenefs of 


found. 
Why do you ftart, and feem to fear 
Things that do found fo fair ? Shat/peare. 
They being told there was {mall hope of cafe 
To be expected to their evils from hence, 
Were willing at the firft to give an car 
To any thing that fcunded liberty, Ben Fonfon. 
This relation founds rather like achymical dream 
than a philofophical truth. Wilkins. 
. To be conveyed in found. 
From you founded out the word of the Lord. 
1 Theffaloniant. 
Ty SOUND. v.a. 
1. To caufe to make a noife ; to play on. 
And many nymphs about them flocking round, 
And many tritons which their horns did found. 
Spenfere 
Michael bid found 
Th’ archangel trumpet. Milicne 
Mifenus lay ; none fo renown'd 
The warrior trumpet in the field to found; 
With breathing brafs to kindle fierce alarms, 
And roufe to dare their fate in honourable arms. 
Dryden, 
2. To betoken or dire& by a found. 
Once Jove from Ida did both hots furvey, 
And, when he pleas’d to thunder, part the fray 5 
Here heav’n in vain that kind retreat fhould ound, 
The louder cannon had the thunder drown’d. 
Waller. 
3. To celebrate by found. 
Sun, fcund his praife. Milton. 


SO'UNDBOARD. x, fe [Jund and board. | 
Board which propagates the found ir 


organs. 
Try ıt without any fcundbcard along, only harp- 
wife at one end of the ttring. Bacino 
Asin an organ, from one blaft of wind, 
To many a row of pipes the Jcundboard breathes. 
Milicne 


So'uNDING. adj. [from fund.) Sonor- 
ous ; having a magnificent found. 
Obfolete words may then be revived, when more 
founding or more fignificant than thofe in practice. 
Dryden. 
So'uNDLY. adv. [from found. | s 
1. Healthily ; heartily. 
2. Luftily; ftoutly ; ftrongly. 
When Duncan is afleep, 
Whereto the rather thall this hard day's journey 
Soundly invite him. Shakfpsatree 
They did ply 
My feet and hands with cords, and to the matt 
With other halters made me foundly faf. 


Chapman. 
Who had fo often in your aid 
So many ways been foundly paid. Hudibras. 
Have noconcern, 
Provided Punch, for there ’s the jeft, 
Be found!y maul’d, and plague the reit. Swift. 


Their nobility and gentry are one half ruined, 
banifhed, or converted: they all found/y fecì the 
fmart ot the lait Irish war. Swifte 

3. Truly ; rightly. 

The wifeft are always the readieft to acknowledge, 
that fourd/y to judge of a law is the weightie(t thing 
which any man can take upon him, Hyeoker. 

‘Che doctrine of the church of Englaad, expreficd 
in the thirty-nine articles, is fo fuundl/y and ortho- 
doxly fettled, as cannot be queltioned without ex~ 
treme danger to our religion. Bacitte 

4. Faft; clofely : it is ufed of fleeping. 

Now when that idle dream was to him brought, 
Unto that elfen knight he bad him fly, 

Where he flept found/y, void of evil thought. 
any Queen. 

When the fucceffion of ideas ceafes, our percep- 
tion of duration ceafes with it, which every one ez- 
periments whillt he flecps fondly, Leche 


SOU 


So'uxpwess. 2.f/. [from /ouznd,] 
1. Health ; heartinefs. 
I would I had that corporal foundne/s now, 
As when thy father and myfelf in friendthip 
Firtt tried our foldier/hip. Sbakfpeure. 
2. Truth; rectitude; incorrupt ftate. 
la the end, very few excepted, all became fubjett 
to the fway of time: other odds there was nore 
amongit them, faving only that fome fell fooner 
away, and fome later, from the /oundne/i of belief. 
Hocker. 
Lefly is mifled in his politicks ; but he hath 
given proof of his fouzdne/s in religion. Swift. 
As the health and ftrength, or weaknefs, of our 
bodies, is very much owing to their methods of 
treating us when we were young; fo the fouzduefs 
or folly of our minds is not lefs owing to thofe firtt 
tempers and ways of thinking, which we eagerly 
received from the love, tendernefs, authority, and 
conftant converfation of our motherse Liaw, 
3. Strength ; folidity. 
This prefuppofed, it may ftand then very well 
with (trensth aad /cundneys of reafon, even thus to 
aofwer. Hooker, 


Sour. 2./. [ /oupe, Fr.] Strong decoétion 


of flefn tor the table, 


Spongy morells in ftrong ragouts are found, 


And in the zup the limy foail is drown’d. Gay. 


Let the cook daub the back of the fontman’s new ! 


livery ; or, when he is going up with a dih of foup, 
let her tollow him foftly with a ladle-full, = Sa77, 


SOUR: sada Tyagi Muniz, Sax. Ur 
Welfh. ] 

1. Acid; auftere; pungent on the palate 
with aflringency, as vinegar, or unripe 
fruit. 


All /ozr things, as vinegar, provoke appetite. 
Bacon. 
Their drink is for. Hefea. 
But let the bounds of licences be fix’d; 
Not things of difagreeing natures mix’d, 
Notfweet with /sur, nor birds with ferpents join'd. 
Dryden, 
Both ways deceitful is the wine of pow'r; 
When new ’tis heady, and when old’ts Pwr. 
Harte. 
2. Harh of temper; crabbed; peevifh ; 


morofe ; fevere. 
He was a fcholar, 
Lofty and four to them that lov’d him not. 
Shakfpeare. 
A man of pleafant and popular converfation, rather 
free than ,/our and referved, Hotton. 
Tiberius, otherwife a very Jour man, would 
punétually perform this rite unto others, and expect 
the fame’. ; Brown. 
3. Afflictive ; painful. 
Let me embrace thefe four adverfities; 
For wife men fay itis the wifett courfe. 
Sbhat/peare. 
4. Expreffing difcontent. 
He faid a four thing to Laura the other day. 
Tatler. 
Sullen and foxr, with difcontented mien 
Jocafta frown'd. Pope. 
The lordtrealurer often looked on me with a four 
countenance. Swift, 


Sour. x./. [from the adjective.] Acid 
fubftance. 
A thoufand /curs to temper with one fweet, 
To make it feem more dear and dainty. Spenfer, 


To SOUR. v. a. 


1. To make acid. 
His angelick nature had noneof that carnal leven 
which fermeats to the /owring of ours. 
Decay of Piety. 
Thus kneaded up with milk, the new made man 
His kingdom o’er his <indred world began ; 
Till Knowledge milapplied, mifunderitocd, 
And pride of empire, four'd his balmy biood. 


Dryden, 
One paffion, with a different turn, 
Makes wit inflame or anger burn: 
Su the fun's heat, with diff *rent pow'rsy j 
wife. 


Hipens the grape, the liquor fours. 


SOU 


2, To make harfh, or unkindly. 
Tufts of grafs four land, Mortimer. 
3. To make uneafy ; to make lefs pleafing. 
Hail, great king ! 
To four your happinefs, I mult report 
The queen is dead. Shak/peare. 
He brought envy, malice, and ambition, into para- 
dife, which /oxred to him the {weetnefs of the 
place. f Dryden. 
Mp Se make difcontented. 
Not my own difgrace 
Hath ever made me four my patient cheek, 
Or bend one wrinkle on my fovereign’s face. 
Shakfpeare. 
Three crabbed months had /our’d themfelves to 
death, 
Ere I could make thee open thy white hand. 
Shbakfpeare. 
In me, as yet, ambition had no part; 
Pride had not fwr’ d, nor wrath debas’d, my heart. 
Harte. 
To SOUR. v. n. 
1. To become acid. 
Affes milk, when it fowrs in the tomach, and 
whey turned four, will purge ttrongly. Arburbaot. 
2. To grow peevifh or crabbed. 
‘To keep out melancholy from the virtuous, and 
hinder the hatred of vice from fowring into feverity. 
Adaijon. 
If I turn my eyes from them, or feem dilpleafed, 


they four upon it. Addifor. 
SOURCE. 2. /. [ /ource, Fr.] 
1. Spring ; fountain; head. 
Kings thatrule 

Behind the hidden purces ofthe Nile. Adifun. 


2. Original; frt caufe. 
This fecond f/ource of men, while yet but few, 
With fome regard to what is juft and right 
Shall! lead their lives. Mitton. 
This is the true ource and origiaal of this mif- 
chief. South. 
Or himfelf is none; 
But that eternal Infinite, and One, 
Who never did begin, who ne’er can end, 
On him all beings, as their /ource, depend. 
Dryden. 
3. Firft producer. 
Famous Greece, 
‘That urce of art and cultivated thought, 
Which they to Rome, and Romans hither, brought. 
Waller. 
So'URDET. x. f. [from urd, Fr.] The 


little pipe of a trumpet. 


Sou'RIsH. adj, [from /oxr.] Somewhat 


four. 
By diftillation we obtain a fouri/b {pirit, which 
will diffolve coral. Boyle. 


So'uRLY. adv. [from four. | 
re With acidity. 
2. With acrimony. 


The ftern Athenian prince 
Then fourly {mil'd. 
So’uRNESS. x. /. [from _/our.] 
1, Acidity ; autierencfs of tate. 
Sourne/s conifteth in lome groffnefs of the body ; 
and incorporation doth make the mixture of the 
body more equal, which induceth a milder tafte. 
Bacon. 
I’ th’ fpring, like youth, it yieldsan acid tafte; 
But fummer doth, like age, the joxrnc/s watte. 
Denbam, 


Dryden. 


He knew 
For fruit the grafted peer-tree to difpoʻe, 
And tame to piumbs the fowrac/s of the floes. 
Dryden. 

Of acid or four one has a notion from tahe, /eur- 
nefs being one of thofe fimple ideas which one cane 
not defcribe. Irbuthnot, 

Has life no fourne/s, drawn fo near its end ? 

j i Pepe. 
2. Afperity ; harfhnefs of temper. 

Pelagius carped at the curious neatnefs of men’s 
apparel in thofe days, and, through the fourze/s of 
his difpofition, fpoke fomewhat too hardly thereof, 

Hooker, 


SOU 


He was never thought to be of that fuperftitious 
fourrefs, which fome men pretend to in religion. 

King Clerles, 

Her religion is equally free from the weaknefs of 

fuperitition and the fourm fs of enthufiafin : it is 

not of an uncomfortable melancholy nature. 

sIddifon. 

Take care that no fournefs and morofenefs mine 

ele with our ferious frame of mind. clfon, 


So'uxsop. z. f. [guanabanus, Lat.] Cuf- 
tard-apple. 


It grows in feveral parts of the Spanifh Weft. . 


Indies, where it is cultivated for its fruits. «Willer. 
Sous. u.f. [/c/, Fr.] A {mall denomina- 
tion of money. 
SouUsSE. z. f. [ /oute, falt, Dutch. J 
1. Pickle made of falt. 
2. Any thing kept parboiled in fale pickle. 
And he that cau rear up a pig in his houfe, 
Hath cheaper his bacon, and Lweeter his Soufe. 
uia 
All-feints, do lay for pork and fou/e, K 
For fprats and fpurlings fcr your houfe. Tuffer, 
To SOUSE. v. æ. [from the noun. | 
1. To parboil, or fteep in pickle. 
Oi!, though it Rink, they drop by drop impart ; 
But /sufe the cabbage with a bounteous heart. 


ope. 
2. To throw into water. A ludicrous 


fenfe. 

They foufed me into the Thames with as little 
remor'e as they drown blind puppies. Sdak/peare, 

Who thofe were that run away, 

And yet gave out th® had won the day ; 
Although the rabble fous’ them for’t 
O’er head and ears in mud and dirt. Butler. 

They /ou/ed me over head and ears in water when 
a boy, fo that I am now one of the moft cafe- 
hardened of the Ironfides. Addifon. 

To Souse. ‘a. x. [OF this word I know 
not the original : it muft come from Axs, 
or deffous, down, Fr.] To fall as a bird 
on its prey. 

Thus on fome filver fwan or tim’rous hare, 
Jove's bird comes fou/ing down from upper air 5 
Her crooked talons trufs the fearful prey, 

Then out of fight the foars. Dryden. 

Jove’s bird will /ew/e upon th’ tim’rous hare, 
Aad tender kids with his fharp talons tear. 

Dryden, jun. 

To Souse. wv. a. To ftrike with fudden 
violence, as a bird ftrikes his prey. 

The gallant monarch is in arms; 
And like an eagle o'er his airy tow’rs, 
To /oufe annoyance that comes near his neft, 
Shak {peare, 


Souse. adv. With fudden violence. A 


low word. 

Such make a private fludy of the ftreet, 
And, looking full at ev'ry man they meet, 
Run foufe againit his chaps, who lands amaz’d, 
To tind they did not fee, but only gaz’d. Young. 

So/uUTERRAIN. x. f. [ Joxterrain, Fr.) A 

grotto or cavern in the ground. Not 
Englith. 

Detences againft extremities of heat, as thade, 


grottos, or /ci/errains, are necetlary prefervatives of 
health. Arbuthnot, 
SOUTH. x. f. [yud, Sax. uyd, Dutch ; 
Jud, French.) 
1. The part where the fun is to us at noon: 
oppofed to vorth. 

Eat and weit have no certain points of heaven, 
but north and /owth are fixed; and feldom the far 
fouthern pecple have invaded the northern, but con- 
trariwife. Bacon 

2. The fouthern regions of the globe. 


The queen of the uth. Bible. 
From the north to call 

Decrepit winter, trom the fou‘ to bring 
Solttitial fummer’s heat. Dilton. 


3. The wind that blows from the fouth. 
All the contagion of the puth light on you, 
You thames of Rome, you ? Shak/peare, 


SOU 


Sours. adj. [from the noun.] Southern: | To So’uTHsay. v. x, [See Soortsay.} 


meridional. 
One inch of delay more isa firth fea, Shak/peare. 
How thv garments are warm, when he quieteth 
the carth by the fy75 wind. fob. 
Mean while the fowrd wind arofe, and with black 

WINES, 
Wide howring, all the clouds together drove. 

Milton. 

SouTH. adv. 


t. Toward the fouth. 
His regiment lies half a mile 
South from the mighty power et the king. 
Shabfpeare. 
2. From the fouth. 

Such fruits as you appoint for lone keeping, gather 
ina fair and dry day, and when the wind bloweth 
not fouth, Bacon. 

SOUTHEAST. 2. f> ( fonthand eaf.) The 
point between the eat and fouth ; the 
point of winter funrife. 

The planting of trees warm upon a wall againft 
the fouth or fcutheafi fun, doth haten their ripen. 
ing- Bacon. 

The three feas of Italy, the Inferiour towards the 
Southeaft, the Yonian towards the fouth, and the 
Adriatick on the northeaft fide, were commanded 
by three different nations. Arbuthnot. 

So'uTHercy. adj, [from fputh.] 

t. Belonging to any of the points denomi- 
nated from the fouth; not abfolutely 
fouthern. 


2. Lying toward the fouth. 

Unto fuch as live under the pole, that is only 
north which isabove them, that is only foutherly 
which is below them. Prowm 

Two other country bills give us a view of the moft 
eafterly, wefterly, and fouther/y parts of England. 

Graxnt. 
3. Coming from about the fouth. 

I am but mad north, northweft : when the wind 

is fouther/y, 1 know a hawk froma handfaw. 

- Shakfpeare. 

So’uTHERN, adj. [yuSenne, Sax. from 
fouth, 


g. Belonging to the fouth ; meridional. 
Frowning Aufter feeks the foxthon (phere, 
And rots with endlefs rain th’ unwholfome year. 
Dryden. 
2. Lying toward the fouth. 
Why mourn I not for thee, 
And with the /oxsbern clouds contend in tears 2 
Shakfpeare. 
3. Coming from the fouth. 
Men’s bodies are heavier when foz'ber» winds 
blow than when northern. Bacon. 
So'UTHERNWOOD. x. f. (yoSennpudu, 
Sax. @brotaium, Lat.) A plant that 
agrees in moft parts with the wormwood, 
from which it is not eafy to feparate it. 
Miller. 
So'utHine. adj. [from fouth.] Going 
toward the fouth. 
I will conduct thee on thy way, 
When next the fouthing fun infames the day. 
Dryden. 
So'uTHING. 2. f. Tendency to the fouth. 
Not far from hence, if I obferv’d aright 
The /saching of the ftars and polar light, 
Sicilia lies. Dryden. 
So'uTHMOST. adj. [from fourh.} Furthett 
toward the fouth. 
Next Chemos, th’ obfcene dread of Moab’s fons, 
‘From Aroar to Nebo, and the wild 
Of feuthar-f?? Abarim. Milton. 
So'urHsay. a. f- [properly fouthjay.] 
Prediction. 
All thofe were idle thoughts and fantafies, 
Devices, dreams, opinions unfound, 
Shews, vifions, fouthfays, and prophecies, 
And all that feigned is, as leafings, tales, and lies. 


Fairy Queen. 
d VOL. H 


SPA 


t fow my law in you, and it fall bring frit in 
yeu. 2 Lftray, 
Many plants which grow in the hottercountrics, 
being fet in the colder, will, being swn of feeds 
Jate in the {pring, come up, aod abide maft part ct 
the fummer. Lacon, 
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To predict. 

Young men, hovering between hope and fear, 
might eafily be carricd into the fwperflition of 
fouthfaying by names, Carden. 

So'UTHSAYER. x. f. [properly fouth/ayer. 
See SoorHsAYER.] A preditter. 

So'uTHWARD. adv. [from fouth.] To- 
ward the fouth. 

A prifoner in aroom twenty foot fquare, is at 
liberty to walk twenty foot /onrbward, but not 
northward, Locke. 

Every life, from the dreary months, 
¥Vlies confcious foarhaverd. Thomfon. 
So’UTHWARD. 2. f. The fouthern regions. 

Countriesare more fruitful to the fowt4zvard than 

in the northern parts. Raleigh, 

SoutHwe'st. x. /. [ fouth and avef.] 
Point between the fouth and wet; win- 
ter funfet. 

Ihenice is an haven of Crete, and lieth toward 
the fourhrweft. ARs. 

The planting of trecs warm upon a wall againft 
the fouth or foutheaft fun, doth hatten thcir coming 
on and ripening; and the fouthealt is found to be 


better than the fouthwef, though the fouthwy? be 
the hotter coaft. Bacon. 


SO'UVENANCE. n. f. [French.| Re- 
membrance; memory. A French word 
which, with many more, is now happily 


When to tura 
The fruitful foil, and when to fow the corn, 
l fing, Mecrnas. Dryden, 
The proud mother views her precious brond, 
And happicr bianches, which fhe never fow'd! 
Dryter, 


2. To fpread ; to propagate. 
Forwardnefs is in his heart: he devifeth mif- 
chicf continually, he /ower4 difcord. Prewerbs. 
Vo Jow a jangling noife of words unknown. 
Milton. 
Since then they fand fecur'd by being join`d, 
*T were worthy a king’s head to few divifion, 
And feeds of jealoufy, to loofe thofe bonds. Autec. 
Born to aftit my Marcia’s family, 
And w diffenfion in the hearts of brothers. 
i Addifor.. 
3. To impregnate or ftock with fecd. 
He Mall give the rain of thy feed, that thou Malt 
fow the ground withal. [faiab. 
The intellectual faculty is a goodly ficld, capable 
of great improvement ; and it is the worft hufbandry 
in the world to fow it with trifles or imperticen- 
cies. Flac. 
4. To befprinkle. 
He /ow'd with ftars the heav'n, thick as a ficld 


Milton. 
difufed. Morn new foew'd the earth with orient pearl. 
If tbou wilt renounce thy mifcreance, Milton. 


Life will I grant thee for thy valianee, 

And all thy wrongs will wipe out of my foxvenarce. 
Spenfer. 
Gave wond’rous great countenance to the knight, 

That of his way he had no foxrvenance,y 
Nor care of vow'd revenge. Spenfer. 
Sow. x. J. [rogn Saxon 3 feg, fouwe, 
Dutch. ] 


1. A female pig ; the 


To Sow. v. a. [ior few.] To join by 
needlework. 
Some tree, whofe broad fmooth leaves togethee 
fow'd, 
And girded on, may cover round. Miltone 
To Sowce. v. a. To throw into the watera 
See Souse. ; 


f He fowecd me up to the middle ir the pond. 
emale of a boar. 


L’ Eftrangre 
Boars have great fangs, rus much lefse Bacor, | SO'WER. n. f. [from pw.] 
nih Sow beneath an oak hall lie alongs le He that fprinkles the feed. 
white herfelf, and white her thirty younz. A fewer went forth to fow Rlontbew 


Dryden. 
For which thcy fcorn and hate them worfe 


Than dogs and cats do Jow gelders. Uudibras. 
The sow gelder’s horn has fomething mufical in 
it, but this is feldom heard. SpeBator. 
2. Perhaps from fore might come /owen, 
Joven, fwine 3 ppina, Saxon. 
And watt thou fain 


It is thrown roundy as grain by a fhilful /ower. 


Derbame 
2, A {catterer. 


Terming Paul and his doétrine a ewer of words, 
avery babbler or tiifler. Nak-vill, 


3. A breeder; a promoter. 
They are fowers of fuits, which make the court 


: . fwell, and the country pine. Bwer 

To hovel thee with fwine, and rogues forlorn p 5 e 

In hort and mutty ftraw 2’ os Sbak{peare. So'WINS. 2. f. Flummery, made of oatmeal 
3. An oblong mafs of lead. Ainfwath. fomewhat foured. 


Thefe wins, that is, Rummcery, being blended 
together, produce good yeaft. Gr UIC a 
See where Norah with the /owszs comes. Swift. 


To Sow. w. a. [from few, as hogs are 
pulled by dogs, Slinvers from jole, a 
trap, a rein; Aewnet.) To pull by the 
CATS. 

He'll go and Jata? the porter of Rome gates by 
the ears. a Shat(peares 

Sown. The participle of pw. Itis ufed 
barbaroufly by Swift for fewed. 

A goodly country, naturally beauuhed with roles, 


fown with peafe. Heylix. 
An hondred and fifty of their beds, [ttun toze~ 


4. [millepeda, Lar.) An infett; a mille 
pede. Ainfaworth, 


So'WBREAD. n. / (cyclamen, Lat.] A 
plant. 


To SOW. v. u. [faian, Gothick ; papan, 
Sax. /ayen, Dutch.] To featter feed in 
order toa harvett. 

The one belongeth unto them that feck, the other 
unto them that they have found happinefs: they 
that pray do but yet /oz, they that give thanks de- 
clare they have reaped. Hosker. 

They that ow in tears fhall reap in joy. 


Pfalns. 
He that /ozwerh to his flefh thall reap corruption ; 


n ther, made up the breadth and length. Guilivere 
but he that /owerh to the fpirit, fall reap life ever- | Sony THISTLE. n. f. f Jonchixs Latin 3 A 
lating. Galatians. cet L i ; ` 
Sow to yourfelves in righteoufncfs, and reap in megi 


mercy. 3 
To Sow. v. a. part. pall. orez. 
1. ‘Yo fcatter in the ground, in order to 
growth ; to propagate by feed. 
Like was not to be found, 
Save in that foil where all good things did prow, 
And freely {prung out of the fruitful ground 
As incorrupted nature did them ow, Fuiry Queen, 
From Sreland come ! with my ttrength, 
And reap the harveft which that ralçal ovod. 
Shukipeare. 


j 


Hofea. Sowit/ iffies though coneys cat, yet fheep and cat- 


tle will nor touch; the miik of which, rubbed on 
warts, weareth them away, which theweth it is 
corrofive. Dacom 

SraaD,  f/, [Fella terre, Late] A kind 
of mineral. 

Englith taic, of which the coarfer fort is called 
plaitter; the finor, /puawd, carth-Gax, or alaman- 
des’s hair. Fawad. 

SPACE. 7. Je (palin Lat 


4 N 


SPRA 


r. Room; local extenfion. 

Space is the relativa of diftance between any two 
bodes or points. Locke. 

Oh undiltinguith’d /pace of woman’s wit! 
Shak/peare. 
This which yields or fills all /pace. Milton, 
Pure /face is capabie neither of refiftance nor mo- 
tion. Locke. 
Space and motion can never be aftually infioite : 
they have a power only and a capacity of being in- 
‘creafed without end : fo that no /pace can be af- 
nigned fu vaft, but (till a larger may be amagined; 
no monon fo {wift or languid, but a greater velocity 
or flownefs may tili be conceived. Bentley. 


2. Any quantity of place. 

I would not be the villain that thou think'ft 
For the whole /pace that ’s in the tyrant's grafp, 
And the rich ealt to boot. Shakfpeare. 

There was but two ways to efcape; the one 
through the woods, about ten miles /pace to Walpo. 

Knolves. 

In fuch a great ruin, where the fragments are 
great and hard, ıt is not poflible they should be fo 
adjufted in their fall, but that they would lie hollow, 
and many unfilled /pzces would be intercepted 
amongit them. Burnet. 

Meafurieg firt with carcful eyes 
The /pace his {pear could reach, aloud he cries. 
Dryden. 
3. Quantity of time. 

‘There is a competent time allowed every man; 
and, as itis certain death is the conclyfion of it, “ts 
poflible fome /pace before death. Hammond. 

Nine times the /p.zce that meafures day and night 
To mortal men, he with his horrid crew 
Lay vanquith'd, rolling in the fiery gulph, 
Confounded, though immortal. Ailton. 

In a lever the motion can be continued only for 
fo fhort a fpace, as may be anfwerable to that little 
diltance betwixt the fulciment and the weight. 

Wilkins. 

God may defer his judgments for a time, and 
give a people a longer /pace of repentance : he may 
ftay ull the iniquities of a nation be full; butfooner 
or later they have reafon to expect his vengeance. 

Tislotfon. 

The Jives of great men cannot be writ with any 
tolerable degree of elegance or exactnefs, within a 
fhort /pace after their deceafe. Addifon, 

4. A {mall time ; a while. 
Sith for me ye fight, to me this grace 
Both yield, to ftay your deadly ftrife a /pace. 
fairy Queen. 
Compaf{fion quell’d 
His beft of man, and gave him up to tears 
A /pace, till firmer thoughts reitrain’d excefs. 
Milton. 
SPA'CIOUS. adj. [ /pacieux, Fr. fpatiofus, 
Lat.] Wide; extenfive; roomy; not 
narrow. 

The former buildings, which were but mean, 
contented them not: /pucious and ampte churches 
they erected throughout every city. Hooker. 

Convey your pleafures in a /pacious p'enty 3 
And yet feem cold. Shak/peare. 

Merab with /pacicws beauty fills the fight, 

But too much awe chaitis’d the bold delight. 
Cowley. 
Like an Englith gen’ral will I die, 
And all the ocean make my /pacicus grave : 
Women and cowardson the land may lie; 
The fca ’s a tomb that’s proper for the brave, 
Dryden. 
SpaictousLy. adv. [from /pacious,] Ex- 
tenfively. 
Spa’ciousness. me f [from /pacious.] 
Roominefs ; wide extenfion. 
Sea'DDLt. x. f. [diminutive of pade.) A 
little fpade. 
Others dettroy moles with a fpaddle, waiting in 
the mcraings and evenings for them. Mortimer. 


SPADE. w. % [ypad, Sax. /pade, Iflandick 
and Dutch.) 


a. The inftrument of digging, 
Take the air of the carth new turned up, by dig- 
Zing vitti the /pavey or handing by him that diggeth. 
Bucin. 


SPAKE. 


SPALL. uaa apace, PECI 


S- PA 


Many learned men affirm, that fome ifthmas have 
been eat through by the fea, and others cut by the 
Jpadr, Brown, 

His next advance was to the foldier’s tradc, 

Where, it he did not nimbly ply the /pade, 
His furly officer ne’er fail’d to crack 


Hus knotty cudgel on his tougher back. Dryden. 
Here nature never diff rence made 

Between the fceptre and the /pade. Swift. 

2. A deer three years old. Ainfworth, 


3. A foit at cards. 
SP A'DEBONE. 7. /. [named from the form. ] 


The thoulderblade. 
By th’ fhoulder of a ram from off the right fide 
par’d 
Which ufually they boil, the /p2de-bone being bar'd. 


Drayto aw. 


SPavi'ceous. adj, | /padicens, at sagt 


a light red. 

Of thofe five Scaliger beheld, though one was 
Spadiceous, or of a light red, and two inclining to 
red, yet was there not any of this complexion among 
them. Brown, 


Spavitre. 2. f. [ fpadille, or c/padille, 


Fr.] The ace of ipades at ombre. 


SPAGY RICK. adj. [ [pag yricus, ate A 


word coined by Pazacelfus from /paher, 
a fearcher, ‘Teutonick,| Chymical. 


SPA'GYRIST. v. f. A chymitt. 


This change is fo unexampled, that though among 
the more curious /pag yri/?s it be very well known, 
yet mapy naturaliits cannot cafily believe it. 

Boyle. 
The old preterit of /peak. 
So /pzke the archangel Michael, then paus’d. 
Milton. 


Shoulder. 


Out of ufe. 
Their mighty ftrokes their habergions difinay’d, 
And naked made each other's manly /pafles. 


Fairfax. | 
Spat or Spelt, n. f- A white, {caly, 


fhining ttone, frequently ufed to promote 
the fulion of metals. Batley. 


SPAN. x. f. [ypan, }ponne, Sax. /panna, 


Italian ; /pav, Dutch. Perhaps origi- 
nally the expan/ion of the hand, | 


1. The fpace from the end of the thumb 


to the end of the little finger extended ; 


nine inches. 

A foot, the length of it, is a fixth part of the 
fathom; a /pax, one eighth; a palm, or hand’s 
breadth, one twenty-fourth; a thumb’s breadth, or 
inch, one feventy-fecond; and a fore-finger’s breadth, 
one ninety-fixth. Holder. 

Will you with counters fum 
The valt proportion of his infinite, 
And buckle in a walte moft fathoinlefs, 
With /paxs and inches fo diminutive 
As fears and reafons ? 

Sum how briet the life of man 
Runs his erring pilgrimage. 

That the ftretching of a /paxz 
Buckles in his fum of age. SLakfpeare. 

When I removed the one, although but at the 
diftance of a /paz, the other would fand like Her- 


AY bak/peare. 


cules’s pillar. \ Brown. 
2. Any fhort duration. 
You have fcarce time 
To Real from fpiritual leiture a brief /par, 
To keep your earthly audit. Shak/peare. 


The virgin’s part, the mother, and the wife, 
So well the ated in this /puz of life. Waller, 
Then confcience, unrettrain’d by fears, began 
To ttretch her limits, and extend the par. 
Dryden. 
Life ’s but a /par, I'll every inch enjoy. 
Farquhar, 
To SPAN. Vea. 
1. ‘To meafure by the hand extended. 
Oft on the well-known fpot 1 fix my eyes, 


And /pan the diftance that between us lies, Ticked. 


2, Lo meafure. 


SPAN. 


Spa’NCOUNTER. 
SPa'NFARTHING. f 


oe 


SPA 


My furveyor is falfe ; the o’er-great cardinal 
Hath thew'd him gold; my life is /pazn'd alreaa yo 

` Sbar/peares 

This foul doth /pan the world, and hang content 
From either pole unto the centre ; 

Where ineach room of the well-furnifh’d tent 
He lies warm, and without adventure. Herberte 

Harry, whofe tuneful and well-mea(ar’d fong 
Firft taughtour Englith mufick how to /par 
Words with jutt note and accent, not to fcan 
With Midas’ ears, counting fhort and long. Miter, 
The preterit of sprz. 

Together furioufly they ran, 

That to the ground came horle and man ¢ 

The blood out of their helmets /pa7, 

So harp were their encounters. Draytore 

du. fs [from /pan, 

conuter, and fare 
thing.| A play at which money is thrown 
within a {pan or mark. 

‘Tell the king, that for his father’s fake, Henry v, 
in whofe time boys went to /paxcounter for French 
crowns, I am content he fhall reign. Shak/peurce 

Boys thall not play 
At fparcounicr or blowpoint, but thall pay 
Toll to fome courtier. Donne, 
lHis chief fclace is to feal down, and play at 
fpanfarthirg with the page. | | Swift. 
o SEANE. V. ae To wean a child. 


SPANG. m fi [/pange, Dut.] This word 


feems to have fignihed a clufter of fhining 
bodies. 

The colours that fhew beft by candlelight are 
white, carnation, and a kind of fea-water green 5 
and ouches or /pangs, as they are of no great coft, 
fo they are of molt glory. Bacone 


SPA'NGLE. xe fJ. [/pange, German, a 


buckle, a locket; whence ober /panger, 
ear-rings. | 


1. A fmall plate or bofs of fhining metal. 


Any thing fparkling and fhining. 
As hoary frott with /pamgies doth attire 
The moffy branches of an oak half dead. 
Fairy Queers 
Thus ina ftarry night fond children cry 
For the rich /pangles that adorn the fky. Fadler. 
The twinkling /pargles, the ornaments of the 
upper worid, lofe their beauty and magnihcence s 
vulgar foectators fee them but as a confufed huddie 
of petty illuminants. Glanville, 
That now the dew with /pangles deck’d the 


ground, 
A fweeter {pot of earth was never found. Dryden, 


To Spa’NGLE. v. a. [from the noun.| To 


befprinkle with fpangles or fhining 
bodies. 


They never meet in grove or green, 
By fountain clear, or /pungéed ttarlight fheen, 
Soak/pearee 
What fars do fpare/e heaven with fuch beauty’, 
As thofe two eyes become that heavenly face. 
Shak/petres 
Unpin that /paxg/cd breaftplate which you weary 
That th’ eyes of buly fools may be Ropt there. 
Donne, 
Four faces each 
Had, like a double Janus; all their fhape 
Spangled with eyes, more numerous than thofe 
Of Argus. Bid ote 
Then appear’d 
Spangling the hemilphere, then frt adorn’d 
With the bright luminaries, that fet and rofe. 
Ailton. 
He cuts out a filk mantle from the fkies, 
Where the molt fprightly azure pleas’d the eyes; 
This he with ftarry vapours /pan gles all, 
Took in their prime, ere they grow, rife, and fall. 


Crrvley'e 
The fpacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue etherial fky, 
And /pergied heav’ns, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. SpeStator. 


SPA'NIEL. 2. fe [bi/paniolus, Lat. e/pagncul, 


French. | 


1. A dog ufed for fports in the field, rea 


markable for fagacity and obedierc2. 


S P-A 


Divers days T followed his fteps till T found him, 
having newly met with an excellent /pamie/ bclong- 
ing to his dead companion. Sidney. 

There are arts to reclaim the wildet men, as 
there are to make /paniels fetch and carry : chide 
"em often, and fced ’em feldom. Dryden, 

2. A low, mean, fneaking fellow ; a courtier; 
a dedicator; a penfioner; a dependant ; 
a placeman, 

l mean fwect words, 
Low crooked curteliesy and bafe /panie/ fawning. 
Shak/peare. 

Tam your /paniel; and, Demetrius, 

The more you beat me I will fawn on you. Shak/p. 

Jo SPA'NIEL. ve ne [from the noun.) ‘Lo 
fawn; to play the fpaniel. 

Sranisn Broom. n. f. [genifia juncea, Lat. | 
A plant fo called, as being a native of 
Spain. Miller. 

SranisH Fly. n. f. [cantharis, Lat.) A 
venomous fiy that fhines like gold, and 
breeds in the tops of afhes, olives, &c. 
It is ufed to raife Dlifters. 

Spanish Nut, n. f. [ffyrinchium, Lat.] A 


lant. iller. 


SPA'NKER. %. f. A fmall coin. 
Your cure too cofts you but a /panker. Denham. 
GPA'NNER. ze / The lock of a fufee or 


carabine. Bailey. 
My prince's court is now full of nothing but buf 
coats, /punners, and mulketerelts. Hewel. 


SPAR. Me S. 

1. Marcatite. 
Spar is a mixed body, confifting of crsftal, incor- 
orated fometitnes with /ac lung, and fometimes 
with other mineral, Rony, earthy, or metallick 
matter. Woodward, 
Some ftones, as /par of lead, diffolved in proper 
menttruums, kecome falts. Newton. 


2. [/parre, Dut.] A {mall beam; the bar of 


a gate, 
To SPAR. V, A. 
ftrokes. 

To Sear., v. a. [ypapnan, Sax. /perren, 
German.] To fut; to clofe; to bar, 
And if he chance come when I am abroad, 
Sparre the yate fatt for fear of fraud; 

Ne for all his worft, nor for his beft, 
Open the door at gjs requeit. 
Six gates i’ th’ city with mafly ftaples, 
And correfponfive and fulfitling bolts, 
Spar up the fons of Troy. Shak fpeare. 
Yet for the yode thereat half agait, 
And Kiddie the door /parved after her faft. Spen/er. 


Spa‘RABLE. 2 fe [ypappan, Saxon, to 
faften. | Small nails, 
Spa'RADRAP. 2, /e [In pharmacy.] A 
cerecloth. 
With application of the common /paradrap for 
iffues, this ulcer was by a fontanel kept open. 
Wifeman. 
Jo SPARE. v. a. [ppanan, Sax. /paeren, 
Dut. e/pargner, ¥r.] 
1. To ufe frugally; not to wafte; not to 


confume. 

Thou thy father’s thunder duit not /pare. 
Milton. 
2. To have unemployed; to fave from any 


particular ufe. 

All the time he could /pare from-the neceffary 
cares of his weighty charge, he beitowed on prayer, 
and ferving of God: he oftentimes fpent the night 
alone in church, praying; his head-fiece, gorget, 
and gauntlefs lying by lim. Knolles. 

He had no bread to /pare. DL Effrange. 

Only the foolith virgins entertained this foolith 
conceit, that there might be an overplus of graca 
fufficient to fupply their want; but the wile knew 
not of any that they had to /pare, but fuppoled all 
that they had little enough. Tillatfon. 

Let a pamphlet come in a proper juncture, and 

every one who can fpare a shilling thall be a fub- 
‘berber. Swift. 


To fight with prelufive 


Spen fer. 


4. To omit; to forbear, 


SPA 


3. Todo without; to lofe willingly. 
I could have better /par'd a better man. Shal/p, 
For his mind I do not care, 
That’s a toy that Ù could pare 5 
Let his title be but great, 
His clothes rich, and band fit neat. Ben Fonfon. 
Scnfe of pleafure we may well 
Spare out of life perhaps, and not repine ; 
But pain is perfect mifery. _ Ailton. 
Now the might /pare the ocean, and oppofe 
Your condug? to the fiercett of her foes. Waller. 
The fair bleffing we vouchfafe to fend; 
Nor can we /pare you long, tho’ often we may lend. 
Dryden. 


We might have /pared our coming. Milton. 
Re pleas‘d your politicks to /pare ; 


I'm old enough, and can myfelf take care. Dryden. 


çe To ufe tenderly ; to forbear; to treat 


with pity; not to afflict; not to deftroy; 


to ufe with mercy. 
Spare us, good Lord. Common Prayer. 
Who will fee che difcipline of wifdom over mine 
heart, that they /pare me not for my ignorances ? 
Ecclefiafticus. 
Doth not each look a falh of lightning feel, 
Which /pures the body’s theath, but melts the {teel ? 
Claveland. 
Dim fadnefs did not /pare 
Celeftial vifages. Milton. 
Lefs pleafure take brave minds in battles woo 
Than in ceftoring fuch as are undone: 
Tygers have courage, and the rugged bear; 
But man alone can whom he conquers /pare. 


Waller, 
6. To grant; to allow ; to indulge. 


Set-me in the remotelt place 
That Neptune’s frozen arms embrace ; 
Where angry Jove did never /pare 
One breath of kind and temperate air. Rof/commis, 


7. To forbear to inflict or impofe, 


Spare my remembrance; *twas a guilty day; 
And {till the blufh hangs here. Dryden. 
O /pare this great, this good, this aged king, 
And /fare your foul the crime! Dryden. 

Spare my fight the pain 
Of feeing what a world of tears it cofts you. 


Dryden, 


To SPARE. Y. 7. 
1. To live frugally ; to be parfimonious ; 
to be not liberal. 
HP has wherewithal: in him 


Sparing would how a worfe fia than ill doétrine. 
Sbak/peare. 


Thofe wants, which they rather feared than felt, : 
would well enough be overcome by /paring and i 


patience. Anolles. 


SARSA, 


ceiving than delivering; equally ftout and kind. 
Carew. 
Men ought to beware, that they ufe not erercife 


and a /pare dict both. Bacon. 
oin with thee calm peace and quiet; 
Spare faf, that oft with gads doth diet. Titer, 


Ike mafters of the word were bred up with 
Spare diet; and the young gentlemen of Rome tele 
no want ol Ucength, becaufe they ate but once a day. 


Licae, 


2. Superfluous ; unwanted, 


If that no /pare clothes he kad to give, 
His own coat he would cut, and it diftribute glad, 
Spenfer. 
As any of our fick wared well, he might be rec- 
moved; for which purpofe there were fet forth ten 
Spare chambers. Lacon. 
Learning feems more adapted to the female warid 
than to the male, becaufe they have more /pare 
time upon their hands, and lead a more fedentary 
life, Addifor. 
In my /pare hours you've had your part; 
Ev'’n now my fervile hand your fovereign will obeys. 
Norris. 


3. Lean; wanting fleth ; macilent. 


O give me your /pave men, and /pare me the 
great ones. Shuk/peare. 
If my name were liable to fear, 
I do not know the man I fhould avoid 
So foon as that fpare Cafius. Shak/peare. 
His vifage drawn he felt to tharp ane /pare, 
[is arms clung to his ribs. Milter, 


SPARE. 2. f. [from the verb.] Parfimony ; 


frugal ule; hufbandry. Not in ufe. 
Since uncheckt they may, 
They therefore will make {till his goods their prey, 
Without all /pare or end, Chapman. 
Our vidtuals failed us, though we had made good 


Spare of them. Bacon. 


SPA'RER. 2 f. [from /pare.] One wha 


avoids expence. 

By nature far from profufion, and yet a greater 
Sparer than a lavee; for though he had fuch means 
to accumulate, yet his forts, garrifons, and his 
feattings, wherein ke was only fumptuous, could 
not but wak his exchequer. Molton. 


Spa/RERIB. x. /. [/pare and rib.| Kibs cut 


away from the body, and having on 
them fpare or little flefh; as, a /parerib 
of pork. 


SPARGEFA'CTION. #. f. [/pargo, Latin. ] 


The act of fprinkling. 


SPA'RING. adj, [from /pare. | 
1. Scarce; little. 


Of tkis there is with you /paring memory, or 
none; but we have large knowledge thereot. Bacar. 


In thefe relations, alNiough he be more /pzringy | 2, Scanty ; not plentiful. 


his predeceffors were very numerous. Brawn. 
Our labours late and early every morning, 

Midit winter frofts ; then, clad and fed with /paring, 

Rife to our toils. Orwity. 
God has not been fo {paring to men to make them 

barely two-legged creatures, and left it to Ariftotle 

to make them rational. Locke. 
When they difcover the paffionate delire of fame 


in the ambitious man, they become /p.rring and | 


faving in their commendations; they eavy him the 

fatistation of an applaufe. dddifon. 
Now arcfervoir, to kecp and /p.re; 

The next a fountain pouting through his heir. Poge. 
No ftatute in his favour fays 

How free or frugal 1 thall pafs my days; 

I wko at fometimes fpend, at others /pare, 

Divided between careleffnels and care. 


2. To forbear; to be fcrupulous. 

His foldiers /jared not to fay that they fhould be 
unkindly dealt with, if they were detrauded ot the 
fpoil. Knolles. 

To pluck and eat my fill I [pared note Milton. 


Pope. 


3. To ule mercy ; to forgive; to be tender. 


Their king, out ofa princely feeling, was /paring 
and compaflionate towards his fubjects. Bacon. 


SPARE. adj. 


re Scanty; not abundant; parfimonious; 
frugal. 


He was /pare but d. Crect of fpeceh, better con- . 


If much exercife, then ufe a plentiful diet; and 
if /paring diet, then little exercie. bacon. 
Good air, folitary groves, and /paring dict, fuf- 
ficient to make you fancy yourfelt one ot the fathers 
of the deiert. Pope. 


3, Parfimonious; not liberal. 


Virgil being fo very fparizg of his words, and 
leaving fo much to be imagined by the reader, can 
never be tranflated as he ought in any modera 
tongue. Dryden. 

Thouzh /paring of his grace, to mifchief bent, 
He feldom does a good with good intent. Dy der, 


SPARINGLY. adv, [from /paring. | 
te Not abundantly. 


Give us leave 
Freely to render what we have in charge ; 
Or fall we /paring/y thew you far ett 
The dauphin’s meaning? SLakfpeares 
The borders whercon you plant fruit-trecs should 
be large, and fet with fine flowers; but thin and 
Sparingiy, let they deceive the trees. Bacon. 


2. Frugally ; parfimonicofly ; not lavifhly. 


High titles of honour were in the king’s minority 
Spavingly granted, Lecaufe dignity then waited on 
defcrt. Hayward, 

Commend but /:aring/y whom thoy dott love 5 
But lefs concema whom thou doit not appreve. 

Denham, 


4x2 


SEAL 


3. With abftinence. 
Chriftians are obliged to tafte even the innocent 
pleafures of lie but /parizgiy. Atteréury. 
4. Not with great trequency. 
The morality of a grave fentence, amfected by 
Lucan, is more /p2ring/y uled by Virgil. Dryder. 
Our facrameats, which had been frequented with 
fo much zeal, were approached more /parixz/y. 
i Atterbury. 
g. Cautioufly; tenderly. 
Speech of touch towards others fhould be /paring/y 
uled; for difcourfe ought to be as a field, without 
coming home to any man. Bacon. 


SPARK, ». /. [ypeanca, Sax. /parke, Dut. 
3. A fmall particle of fire, or kindled 
matter. 

If any marvel how a thing, in itfelf fo wezk, 
could import any great danger, they mult cont:der 
not fo much how {mall the /park is that flieth up, 
as how apt things about it are to take fire. Hogker, 

I am about to weep; but thinking that 
We are a queen, my drops of tears l'Il turn 
To /parks ot fire. 

l was not forgetful of the /tarks which fome 
men’s diftempers formerly ftudied to kindle in 
parliaments. Ting Charles. 

In this deep quiet, from what fource unknowao 
Thofe feeds of fire that fatal birth difclofe ; 

And firit few fcatt’ring /parks about were blown, 
Big with the flames that to our ruin rofe, Dryden. 

Oh, mav fome /par& of your celeftial fire 
The lait, the meanelt, of your fons infpire ! Pepe. 

2. Any thing fhining. 

We have, here and there, a little clear light, fome 

JSparts of bright knowledge. Licker 
3. Any thing vivid or active. 
If any /park of lite be yet remaining, 
Down, down to hell, and fay 1 fent thee thither. 
Shak/peare. 
4. A livelv, fhowy, fplendid, gay man, 
It is com:nonly ufed in contempt. 

How many huffing /parks have we feen, that in 
the fame day have been both the idols and the fcorn 
of the fame flaves. 1? Eftrange. 

A fpark like thee, of the mankilling trade, 
Fell tick. Dryden. 

As for the difputes of harpers, we don’t read o 
any provifions made for the honours of fuch /par&s. 

. Collier. 

The finet /parks, and cleaneft beaux, 
Drip trom the ihoulders to the toes. 

l, who have been the poet’s /paré to-day, 
Will now become the champion of his play- 

Granville. 


Prior. 


Unlucky as Fungofo in the play, 
Thefe /parks with aukward vanity difplay 
What the fine gentleman wore yelterday. 
s. A lover. 
Yo SPARK. V. 2 [from the noun.] To 
emit particles of fire ;,to fparkle. Not 
in ufe. 


Pope. 


Fair is my love, 
When the rofe in her cheek appears, 
Or in her eyes the fire of love doth /gark. Spenfer. 


Spa'RXFul. adj. [/park and full.) Lively ; 


brifk; airy. Not ufed, 


Hitherto will our /parkfz: youth laugh at their 
great grandfather's Engliih, who had more care to 


do well thas to [peak minion-like. 
Spa'’rxisi. adj. [from /park. | 
3. Airy; gay. A low word. 
monly applied to men rather than 
women. 
Is any thing more fparki/b and better humoured 


Camden, 


than Weaus’s accofting her fon in the defarts of 


Wall. 
A daw, to be /parkifb, trik’d himfelf up with 


Libya? 
2. Showy ; well dreffed ; fine. 


all she gay feathers he couid mufter. 
ServvrKce.2 f- [from /paré. | 
1. A fpark; a {mall particle of fire. 
He, with repeated ttrokes 
Of clathing flints, their hidden fires provoxes ; 
Short flame fucceeds 3 a bed of wither'd leaves 
“De dy ag jpa dies in theis tall reccisgg i 


L’ Ljirange- 


Shakfpeare. 


Jt is com- 


SPA 
Caught tnto life, in fiery fumes they rife, 
And, fed with {tronger tood, invade the fkies. 
Dryden. 
2. Any luminous particle. 

To detract from the dignity thereof, were to 
injure even God himfelf, who, being that light 
which none can approach unto, hath fent out thete 
lights whereof we are capable, even as fo many 
Jparkles refembling the bright fountain from which 
they rife. lonker. 

When reafon’s lamp, which, likethe fun in fky, 
Throughout man’s little world her beams. did {pread, 

ls now become a /purkle, which doth lie 
Under the afhes, halt extinét and dead. Davies. 

Ah! then thy once-lov’d Eloifa fee! 

Tt will be then no crime to gaze on me: 
See trom my cheek the tranfient rofes die, 
See the lait /parkle languith in my eye. 
To Spa'RKLE. v. ze [trom the noun. | 
te To emit fparks. 
2. To iffue in fparks, 
` The bold defign 
Pleas’d highly thofe infernal ftates, and joy 
Sparkded in all their eyes. Ailton. 
3. To fhine; to glitter. 

A hair feen in a microfcope lofes its former colour, 
and is in a great meafure pellucid, with a mixture 
of fome bright /parkling colours, fuch as appear 
from the retraction of diamonds. Locke. 

Politulus is a fine young gentleman, who /parkies 
in all the fhining things of drefs and equipage. 

Warts. 
4. To emit little bubbles as liquor in a 
glafs. 
SPA'RKLINGLY. adu. [from /parkling. | 
With vivid and twinkling luttre. 

Diamonds fometimes would look more /parklingly 
than they were wont, and fometimes far more dull 
than ordinary. Boyie. 

Spa'RKLINGNESS. xe f. [from /parkling. | 
Vivid and twinkling luitre. 

] have obferved a maniteftly greater clearnefs and 
Jparklingnefs at fome times than at others, though 
l could not refer it to the fuperficial clearnefs or 
foulnefs of the ftone. Boyle, 

Spa’RRow.  f. [ppeanpa, Sax. payer, 
Lat.} A fmall bird. 
Difmay’d not this 
Macbeth and Banquo? Yes, 
As /parrows eagles, or the hare the lion. Shat/p. 

There is great probability that a thoufand /par- 
rows will tly away at the fight of a hawk among 
them. Waits, 

SPA'RROWHAWK or Sparkawh. ne J. 
[rpeanhayoc, Sax.] The female of the 
mufket hawk. Hanmer. 

Spa/RROWGRASS. x. /. [corrupted from 
afparagus. | 

Your intant peafe to fparrowerafs prefer, 
ey We to the fupper you may bett deter. King. 

a RRY. adj. [from /par.] Coniifting of 
par. 


Pope. 


SERA 
ufuaily fuspefed to be the remains of the veficles of 
the /par ot fome fort of thell-hih. Mocdicard, 
JoSpa'tiate.v. z, [/patior, Lat.] To 
rove; to range; to sambie at large. 
Not ufel. 


Wonder caufeth aftonifhment, or an immoveab’s 
pofture of the body, caufed by the fixing of the mind 
upon one cogitation, whereby it doth not /pariate and 
traofcur. Bacor, 

Contined to a narrow chamber, he could /patiate at 
large through the whole univerfe. Bentley, 


To Spa'TTER. v, a. [ypat, fit, Saxon. } 
1. To fprinkle with dirt, or any thing 
offentive. 

The pavement fwam in blood, the walls around 
Were /patter’d o'er with brains. Add Jor, 

2. To throw out any thing offenfive. 

His forward voice now is to fpeak well of his 
friend; his backward voice is to/paster foul fpeeches, 
and to detract. Shakf/peare. 

3. To afperfe; to defame. 

Yo Spa'ttTer. v. 2. To fpit; to fputter 
as at any thing naufcous taken into the 
mouth. 


They fondly thinking to allay 
Their appetite with gult, inftead of fruit 
Chew’d bitter afhes, which th’ offended tafte 
With /pattering noile rejected. Milton, 


Spa'TTERDASHES, m, /. [/fatter and doft.) 
Coverings for the legs by which the wet 
is kept off. 

Spa’TTLING Poppy. n.e f. [papaver fpu- 
meum.] White behen : a plant which is 
a fpecies of campion. Miller. 

Sear ULA, x f. (/patha, fpathula, Lat.) 
A fpattle or flice. 

Spatula isan intrument ufed by apothecaries and 
furgeons in fpreading plailters or {tirring medicines 
together. Quincy. 

In raifing up the hairy fcalp fmooth wita my 

Spatula, l could difcover no fauit in the bone. 
WM ijemar. 

Spa'vin. a f- [efpavent, Fr. savano, 
Jtal.] This difeate in horfes is a bony 
excrefcence, or cru{t as hard as a bone, 
that grows on the infide of the hough, 
not far trom the elbow, and is generated 
of the fame matter by which the bones 
or ligaments are nourithed: itis at firit 
like a tender griftle, but by degrees 
comes to hardnefs. Farrier’s Dia. 

They ‘ve all new legs and lame ones; one wouid 

take it, 
That never faw them pace before, the [parin 
And f{pringhalt reign’d among them, Sbatfpeare. 

If it had been a /paviz, and the afs had peti- 
tioned for another farrier, it might have been rea- 
fonable. L'Ejsrarge. 


In which manner fpar is ufually found herein, | Spaw. wm. /. [from Spaw in Germany. ] A 


and other minerals, or {uch as are ot fome obferva- 
ble figure; of which fort are the /parry (hie, or 
icicles, called italaQuctz, HMiodward. 


SPASM. 2. J, [/pafjme; Fr. czérmu.] Con- 
vulfion; violent and involuntary con- 
traction of any part. 

All the maladies 

Of ghftly /pa/m, or racking torture, qualms 
Of heart-fick agony. Milton. 
Wounds are fubject to pain, inflammation, /pa wt. 
' Wifeman, 
Carminative things dilute and relax ; becaule wind 

occafions a /pa/ or convullion in fome part. 
Arbuthnor, 

SPA'SMODICK. adj, [/pa/modique, Fr. trom 
fpafm.] Convulfive. 

Spar. The preterit of pir. 

And when he had /pat on the ground, he anointed 
his eyes. Gofpel. 

Spar. n. / The young of fhellfith. 

A reuculated film found upon fca-thelis, and 


4. 


place famous for mineral waters; any 
mineral water. 
To SPAWL. v. n. [pparlian, to fpit, Sax. ] 
‘Io throw moifture out of the mouth. 
He who does on iv’ry tables dine, 
His marble floors with drunken /pawwd/ing thine. 
Dry tere 
What mifchief can the dean have done him, 
That Traulus calls tor vengeance on him ? 
Why mult he !putter, /puw/, and flaver it, 
Ip vain, againit ihe people’s tav’rite? Swift. 
Sprawl. z. fe [ypacl, Saxon.] Spittle ; 
moifture ejected trom the mouth. 
Or fpittle the luitraticn makes ; 
Then in the /yaw/ her middle finger dips, 
Anoints the icmple, forehead, and the lips. Dryden. 
Spawn. 7. f. [/peue, /penne, Dutch. | 
le ‘Lhe egys ot tfh or of frogs. 
Matters of the people, 
Your multip!ying /pawx how can he flatter 
Thats thoulana tu one good one? Slhak/peares 


SP 
God hid, let the waters generate ' 
Reptile, with /pawy aoundani, living foul! Sf /ton. 
‘Thele ponds, in fpawning time, abounded with 
frogs, and a great deal of fparen. Ray. 
2. Any product or offspring, In contempt. 
Twas not the fpawz of fuch as thefe 
That dy'd with Punick blood the conquer'd feas, 
And quath'd the tern Av acides. Rofcomrmoan. 
This atheiftical humour was the [paws of the 


grofs fuperititions of the Romil church and court. 
Tillo:fon. 


To Spawn. v. a. [from the noun. | 
r. To produce as fifhes do eggs. 
Some report a fea-maid fpawa'd him Sbhah/p. 
2. To generate; to bring forth, In con- 
tempt. 
What practices fuch principles as thefe may 
pau, when they we laid out to the fun, you muy 
detémmune. 


Jo SPAWN. V, 2e 


1. To produce eggs as fifh. 

The fit having /pawned before, the fry that goes 
down hath had about three months growth under 
ground, when they are brought up again. Brows. 

2, Yo iflue; to proceed, In contempt. 

It is fo ill a quality, and the mother of fo many 
ill ones that /pawa from it, that a child fhould be 
brought up in the greateft abhorrence of it. Lockes 

Spalwner. x. fs [from /parun.] The 
female fifth. 

The barbel, for the prefervation of their feed, 
both the /pawzer and the melter, cover their {pawn 
with fand. Waltcn. 

Jo Spay. wv. a. [/pads, Lat.) To caitrate 
female animals. 

Be dumb, you beggars of the rythming trade ; 
Geld your loofe wits, and let your mufe be /puy'd. 

Chaveland, 

The males muft be gelt, and the fows payed; 
the fpayed they elteem as the moft pruhtable; 
becautc of the great quantity of fat upon the inwards. 

Mortimer. 


To SPEAK. van. preterit /pake or /poke; 
participle paffive /poken. [ppecan, Sax. 
Jpreken, Dutch. ] 

y. To utter articulate founds; to exprefs 
thoughts by words. 

Speaking is nothing elfe than a fenfible exprefion 
of the notions of the mind, by feveral diferimina- 
tions of utrerance of voice, ufed as figns, having by 
conlent feveral determinate fignificancies. Helder. 

Hannah /pake in her heart; only her lips moved, 
but her voice was not heard. 1 Samuel. 

2. To harangue ; to make a fpeech. 1 

Many of the nobility made themtelves popular by 
Speaking in parliament again{t thofe things which 
were molt grateful to his majety, and which {till 
paiied, notwithttaoding their contradiction. 

Clarendon. 

Therfites, though the moft prefumptuous Greek, 

Yet durft not for Achilles” armour /peak. Dryden. 
3. To talk for or againft ; to difpute. 

A knave fhould have fome countenance at his 

friend’s requet. An honet man, fir, is able to 
Speak for himfelf, when a knave is not. Shak/peare, 

The general and his wife are talking of it; 

And the /pewks for you ftoutly. Shak/peare. 

When he had no power, 
He was your enemy; ftill /pake againft 
Your liberties and charters. Shak/peare. 
4. To difcourfe; to make mention. 
- Were fuch things here as we do /pewt about ? 

Or have we eaten of the infane root, 

That takes the reafon prifoner ? Shak/peare. 

Lot went out, and /pake unto his fons in law. 

Genfis. 


Swie 


The fire you /peak of, 
If any flames of it approach my fortunes, 
J'i quench it not with water, but wilh ruin. 
Ben Fanfon. 
The {cripture /gezks only of thofe to whom it 
fpeaks. Hammon. 
‘They could never be loft but by an univerfal 
deluge, which has been fpoken to already. Tillorf. 
Lisan /peaks of a part of Cxefar’s army, that 


3 = 
SRr 
came ta him from the Leman-lake, in the begin- 
ning of the civil wer. Addi fon. 
Had Luther /pese up to this accufation, yet 
Chryfoltons’s example would have been his defence. 
diiterbury. 
5+ To give found. 

Make all your trumpets /peak, give them all breath, 

Thofe clam'rous harbingers of blood and death. 
Shakfpeare, 


6. To Segak with To addrefs; to con- 


verfe with, 
Thou canft not fear us, Pompey, with thy fails, 
We'll peak with thee at fea. Shal/peare. 
I /peke with one that came from thence, 
That treely render'd me thefe news tor true. Shalf- 
Nicholas was bya herald fent for to come into the 
great bafla; Solyman dildaining to/peak with him 
himfelf. Knolles. 
To SPEAK. V. @. 
1, To utter with the mouth ; to pronounce. 
Mordecai had /poken good. Efher. 
Confider of it, take advice, and /peak your minds. 


Judges. 
They fat down with him upon the grouad, and 
none /pake a word. Yob. 


When divers were hardened, and believed not, but 
Spake evil of that way before the multitude, he 
departed. Ads, 

You from my youth 
Have knownand tried me, peak i more than truth ? 
Sandys. 
What you keep by you, you may change and 
mend, 
But words once {poke can never be recall'’d. Maller. 

Under the tropick is our language /poke, 

And part of Flanders hath receiv'd our yoke. adler. 

He no where /peaks it out, or in direct terms calls 
them fubftances. Lake, 

Colours /peak all languages, but words are under- 
ftood only by fuch a people or nation. Specdator. 

2. To proclaim ; to celebrate. 
It is my father’s muttck 
To fpeak vour deeds, not little of his care 
To have them recompenfed. Shakfpeure, 
3. To 2ddrefs; to accoft. 

If he have necd of thee, he will deceive thee, 
{mile upon thee, put thee in hope, /peuk thee fair, 
and fay, What wantelt thou ? Ecclefiafticus. 

4. To exhibit; to make known. 
Let heav'n's wide circuit /pezk 
The Maker’s high magmiticence, 
SPE'AKABLE. adj. [from /peak.] 
1. Poffible to be fpoken, 


2. Having the power of fpeech. 
Say, 

How cam'ft enol AEI of mute ? 
SPEAKER. ze f. [from /peak. ] 
te One that {peaks. 

Thefe tames grew fo general, as the authors were 
loft in the generality of /peakers. Bacon. 
In converfation or reading, find out the true fenfe, 
the idea which the /pezker or writer affixes to his 
words. Watts. 
Common /feakers have only one fet of ideas, and 
one fet of words to clothe them in; and thefe are 
always ready at the mouth. Swift. 
2. One that fpeaks in any particular man- 
ner. 
Horace’s phrafe is, ‘* torret jecur;”? 

And happy was that curious /peaker. Prior, 
3 One that celebrates, proclaims, or men- 

tons, 

After my death, I with no other herald, 

No other /peaker of my living actions, 

To keep mine honour from corruption. Shat/peare. 
4. The prolocutor of the commons. 

I have difabled myfelf, like an elected /peaker of 

the houfe. Dryden. 

SPEAKING Trumpet. n. /. A ftentoropho- 

nick intrument; a trumpet by which 

the voice may be propagated toa great 
diftance. 

That with one blak through the whole houfe does 

bound, 
And frit caught /peatixg trumpet how to found. 
Dryden. 


Alilten. 


Milton, 


S$: By E 
Serrar. x. / [yLper, Wells rypene, Sax, 
fpere, Dutch ; fare old Fr. parum, low 
Latin. ] 
1. A long weapon witha fharp point, ufed 
in thrufting or throwing; a lance, 
Thofe bzandilliers of fpeares, 
From many cities drawn, are they that are our 
hinderers, Chapman. 
Th’ Æ gyptian, like a hill, himfelf did rear, 
Like fome tall tree ; upon it {eem'd a/pear. Cowley. 
Nor wanted in his grafp 


What feem'd both hield and pear. Milton. 
The fying pear 
Sung innocent, and fpenc its force inair. Pope. 
‘The rous'd-up lion, refolute and flow, 
Advances full on the protended /pear. Thomfun. 


2. A lance, generally with prongs, to kill 


fifh. 

The borderers watching, until they -be paft up into 
fome narrow creek, below them caft a ftrong corded 
net athwart the (tream, with which, and their loud 
fhouting, they itos them from retiring, untubche ebb 
have abandoned them to the hunters mercy, who, 
by an old cultom, ihare them with fuch inditferency » 
as, if a woman with child be prefent, the babe in 
her womb is gratified with a portion: a point alfo 
obferved by the /pear hurters in taking of falmonse, 

Carew 
To SPRAR. v. 2. [from the noun.] To kill 
or pierce with a fpear. 
To SPEAR. v. a. To fhoot or fprout. This 
is commonly written /pire. 

Let them not lie left they thould /pear, and the 
air dry and fpoil the fhoot. Mortimer. 

SpeA‘RGRASS. ve fa [/pear and gra/s.] 
Long itiff grafs. 
Tickle our nofes with /peargra/s to make them 
bleed; and then bellubbes ous garments with ite 
Sbat/peare. 
SPEA'RMAN. x. fe [pear and man.) One 
who ufes a Jance in fight. 

The/pearman's arm, by thee, great God, directed, 
Sends torth a certain wound. Prier, 

SPEA'RMINT., n. f. (mentha Romana, Lat. ) 
A plant ; a fpecies of mint. : 
Spe’/ARWORT. x. f. (ranunculus fammenus, 

Lar.] An herb. Ainjworth. 
SrE'CIAL. adj. [ /pecial, Fr. Jpecialis, Lat. ] 
1. Noting a fort or fpecies. 
A /pecial idea is called by the fchoois a fpecies. 
Miaits. 


2. Particular ; peculiar. 

Moft commonly with a certain /pecia/ grace of 
her own, wagging her lips, and grinning inttead cf 
{miltug. Sidney. 

The feveral books of fcripture, having had each 
fome feveral occafion and particular purpofe which 
cauled them to be written, the contents thereof are 
according to the exigence of that _/peciad ead where- 
unto they are intended. Hocker. 

Of all men alive, 
I never yet beheld that /pccial face, 
Which I could fancy more than any other. SLat/p. 

Nought fo vile that on the earth doth live, 

But to the earth fome /pecia/ good doth give. 
Shak/peare, 

The fourth commandment, in refpe& of any one 
definite and /pecial day of every week, was not 
fimply and perpetually moral. Waite. 

Our Saviour is reprefented every where in {crip 
ture as the /pecia/ patron of the poor and the afflicted, 
and as laying their intereit to heart more nearly than 
thofe of any other of his members. Asterbury. 

3. Appropriate ; defigned tor a particular 
purpofe. 

O'Neal, upon his marriage with a daughter of 
Kildare, was made denizen by a /pecia/ act of par- 
liament. Daviesa 

Such things are evident by natural light, which 
men of a mature age, in the ordinary ufe of their 
faculties, with the common help of mutual foviety, 
may know and be fufficiently allured of without the 
help of any /pecia/ revelation. Wilkins. 

4. Extraordinary; uncommon, 
Fhar which neceGity of fome pecia? ime doth 


Sede: 


caule to be enjoined, bindeth no locgtr thea during | 


chat time, but doth afterward become free, Hzoter. 

The other (cheme takes /pecial care to attribute 
all the work of converfion to grace. Hammond. 

Though our charity fhould be univerfal, yet as it 
cannet be actually exercifed but on particuiar times, 
fo it hou!d be chiefly on special oppertunities. 

Spratt. 
He bore 
A paunch of the fame bulk before ; 
Which ttl he had a /pecial care 
‘Vo keep veilcramim'd with thrifty fare. Lycibrzs 
$- Chict in excellence. 
The king hath drawn 
The /pecial head of all the land together. 
SPeE'CIALLY. adv. [from /pecial. ] 
y. Particularly, above others. 

Specially the day that thou ttoode& before the 
Lord, Dewtesenony. 

A brother beloved, /peciany tome. i Phil 

2. Not in a common way ; peculiarly. 

If there be mater of law that carries any diff- 
culty, the jury may, to deliver themfelves trom 
an atiaint, find it fpecially. Hale. 

SPECIALTY. |z. Je [/pecialitá, Fr. trom 
EPECIA'LITY. | fpecia/.) Particularity. 

On thefe two general heads all other fprcialities 

are deperdent. Hacker. 
The packet ts rot come 
Where that and other fpecialtizs are bound. Sòat/. 

Speciality of rule hath been neglected.  Shas/p. 

When men were fure, that, in cafe they retted 
opon a tare contract without /peciality, the other 
party might wage his law, they would not reft upon 
fuch contracts without reducing the debt into a 
Soeciality, which accorded many tuits. tale. 

Spe'cres. z. f. ( fpecics, Latin. | 
a, A fort; a fubdivifion ot a general term. 


Shalfp. 


A Special idea is called by the fchools a fpecies; it | 


is one common nature that agrees to feveral fingular 

yve:dividual beings : fo horfe isa fpecial idea or ffecies, 

as ıt agrees to Bucephalus, Trot and Snowball. /Vacrs. 
2, Clafs of nature ; fingle order of beings. 

He intendeth the care of /pecics or common 
natures, but letteth loofe the guard of individuals or 
rle exiftencies. Brown, 

The Pheniz Findarss a whole /prcivs alone. 

Cowley. 

For we are animals no lefs, 

Although of diferent-species. Hudibras. 

Thou nam‘it a race that muit proceed from me, 
Yet my whole fpecies io myfelf I fee. Dryden. 

A mind of tuperior or meaner capacities than 
human, would conftitute a different /eci7s, though 
untted to a human body in the fame laws of con- 
nexion: and a mind of human capacities would 
make another fpecies, if united to a ditterent body 
in different laws of connexion, Bentley. 

3. Appearance to the fenfes; any vilible or 
‘fenfible reprefentation. 

An apparent diverfity between the fpecies vifible 
and audible is, thatthe viile doth not mingle in 
the melium, but the audible doth. Bacon, 

It is a mott certain rule, how much any kody hath 
of colour, fo much hath it of opacity, and by fo 
anuch the more ui:ftt it is to traalmit the fee. 

ay. 

The /pecies of the letters illuminated with blue, 
were nearer to the lens than thofe illuminated with 
deep red, by about three inches, or thiee and a 
quarter; but the fpecies of the letters illuminated 
with indigo and violet appeared fo contuled and in- 
difting,, that I could notread them. Newton. 

4. Reprefentation to the mind. 

Wit in the poet, or wit-writing, is no other than 
the faculty of imaginatton in the writer, which 
fearches over all the memory tor the fpecizs or ideas 
of thole things which it defizns to reprefent. 

i Ve Dryden. 

g. Show; vifible exhibition, Not in ufe; 

and perhaps, in the following quotation, 
mifprinted for /ped?acles. 

Shews and /pecies ferve beit with the people. 

Baco. 
Æ. Circulating money. 

As there was in the fplendour of the Roman em- 

pire a Ics quantity of current /pecies ia Europe than 


—— 
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there is now, Rome poffefled a much greater pro- 
portion of the circulating /pecizs of its time than 
any European city. Arbuthace. 

7. Simples that have place in a compound 
medicine, 


| Speci'FICAL. } ad, [s pecifque, Fr. fpecies 


Sreci'FIicK. § and facio, Lat. | 

1, That makes a thing of the fpecies of 
which it is. 

That thou to truth the perfect way may’it know, 
To thee all her /pecifick forms I'll how. Denhum. 
She underftanding, as to the exercife of this 
power, is fubject to the command of the will, 
though, as to the /pecifick nature of its atts, it is 
determined by the object. South. 
By whofe direction is the nutriment fo regularly 


diftributed into the refpe€tive parts, and how are | 


they kept to their /pecifick uniformities? Glanville. 

Thefe principles 1 confider not as occult qualities, 
fuppofed to refult trom the /pecifice forms ot things, 
bur as general laws of nature, by which the things 
themfelves are formed; their truth appearing to us 
by phenomena, though their caufes be not yet dif- 
covered, Newton. 

As ail things were formed according to thefe /pee 
<iftsal platforms, fo their truth muft be meatured 
from their conformity to them. Norris. 

Specifick gravity is the appropriate and peculiar 
gravity or weight which any fpecies of natural bodies 
have, and by which they are plainly diftinguifhable 
from all other bodies of diferent kinds Quincy. 

The /pecifick qualities of plants refide in their 
native {pirit, oil, and effential falt: for the water, 
fhxt falt, and earth, appear to be the fame in all 
plants. Arbuthnot, 

Spectfick difference is that primary attribute which 
diftinguifhes each fpecies from one another, while 
they ftand ranked under the fame general nature or 
genus. Though wine differs from other liquids, in 
that it is the juice of a certain fruit, yet this is but 
a general or generick difference; for it does not 
dittinguith wine from cyder or perry: the /pecifick 
difference of wine therefore is its preffure from the 
grape ; ascyder is prefled from apples, and perry 
from pears, atts. 

2. [In medicine.] Appropriated to the 
cure of fome particular diftemper. It is 
ufually applied to the ercana, or medi- 
cines that work by occult qualities, 

Tne operation of purging medicines has been re- 
ferred to a hidden propriety, a /pccificad virtue, and 
the like Mhifts of ignorance, Bacon. 

If fhe would drink a good deco&ion of farfa, with 
the ufual fpecificksy fe might enjoy a good health. 


W ifiman. 
SPECIFICALLY. adv. [from /pecifick.] 
In fuch a manner as to conititute 2 


fpecies ; according to the nature of the 
fpecies. 

His faith muft be not only living, but lively too; 
it muft be put intoa pofture by a particular excrcife 
of thoic feveral virtues that are /pecifically requifite 
to a due performance of thisduty. auth. 

Human reafon coth not only gradually, but peci- 
Sically, differ from the fantagıck reafon of brutes, 
which have no conceit of truth, as an aggregate of 
divers imple conceits, nor of any other univerfal. 

Grew. 

He muft allow that bodies were endowed with the 
fame affeQions then as ever fince; and that, itan 
axe head be fuppofed to float upon water, which is 

Specifically lighter, it had been fupernatural. 

Bentley. 

To SPECI'FICATE. œ. a. ‘from /pecies and 

facia, Lat.) To mark by notation of 
diftinguifhing particularities. 

Man, by the inftituted law ot his creation, and 
the common influence of the divine gooduels, is 
enabled to aét as a reafonable creature, without any 
particular, Sprcificaling, concurrent, new imeeraie 
act of the divine tpecial providence. Hale. 

SPECIFICATION. 2, f. [from /pecifick ; 
Specification, Fr, | 

Ie Dikine notation ; determination by a 
peculiar mark, 


T'e 


See 
This fpecificaticn o? limitation of the quettiox, 
hinders the dilputers from wandering away trom the 
precife point of enquiry. Warts. 
2. Particular mention. 
The conftituticn here fpeaks generally, without 
the /pecification of any place. Ay life, 
To SPrciFY, V. a [from /pecies s fpccifier, 
French. ] To mention ; to fhow by fome 
particular marx of diftinétion. 
As the change of fuch laws as have been fpcecificd 
is neceflary, fo the evidence that they are fuch muĝ 


be great. Hasker, 
St. Peter doth not /pecify what thefe waters were. 
Burnet, 


He has there given us an exact geography of 
Greece, where the countries, and the ufes of their 
foils, are fperified, | _ Pope. 
| SPECIMEN. 2. fa [ /pecimenx, Latin] A 

fample; a part ot any thing exhibited, 
that the reft-may be known. 

Seveial perfons have exhibited /pecimens of this 
art before multitudes of beholders. Speéiator. 

Sre‘cious. adj. [fpecicux, Fr. fpecisfus, 

Latin. | 
1. Showy; pleafing to the view, 
The reft, far greater part, 
Will deem in outward rites and /pecions forms 
Religion tatished, Milton, 
Ske next I took to wife, 
O that I never had! fond with too late! 
Was in the vale of Sorec, Dalila, 
That/pecicus monfter, my accomplifh'd fnare. 
Milton. 
2. Planfible ; fuperficially, not folidly right; 
ftriking at firft view. 
Bad men boaft 
Their /peclous deeds on earth which glory excites, 
Or clofe ambition varnith’d o'er with zeal. Milon. 

Somewhat of /pecious they mult have to recom- 
mend theinfelves to princes; tor folly will not eafily 
go down in its natural form. Dryden. 

Temptation is of greater danger, becaufe it is 
covered with the /peciovs names of good nature and 
good manners. Ragers. 

This is the only /pecisus objection which our 
Romih adverfaries urge againft the doctrine of this 
church in the point of celibacy. a terburyg 

Spe‘ciousLy. adv. [trom /pecious, | Wath 

fair appearance. 

Piety is oppofed to hypocrify and infincerity ; cfpe- 
cially to that perfonated devotion under which any 
kind of impiety is wont to be difguifed, and putolt 
more /peciouflye Hammond. 

Sreck. 2. /. [ppecec, Saxon.] A {mall 

difcoloration ; a {pot. 

Every fpeck does not blind a man. 

Government of the Tongwce 
Then are they happy, when 
No /peeé is left of their habitual ttains ; 
But the pure zther of the foul remains. — Jaryden. 
To Speck. v. a. To fpot; to ftain in 
drops. 
Flow’r 
Carnation, purple, azure, or,/ferk’d with gold. 
Miton, 


SPE'CKLE. 72. /. [from /peck.] Small {peck ; 
| little fpot. 
| To SPE'CKLE, T. a. [from the noun.) To 
| mark with {mall fpots. 
So dreadfully he towards him did pafs, 
| Foselifting up aloft his /peck/ed breatt, 
And often bounding on the bruifed grafs, 
| As for great joy of his new comen guelt. J. Qycane 
Sj eckled vanity 
Will ficken fcon and die, 
And Jeprous fia will melt from earthly mould. 
l Milter. 
Saw’ hR thou not late a /feckled ferpent rear 
His gilded fpires to climb on yon fair tree ? 
Before this happy minute I was he. Dryden, 
The fmiling infant in his hand fhall take 
The crefed bafilifk and _/peckled {nake ; 
-Pleas'd the green luitre of the (cales furvey, 
And with their forky tongee and pointiels iting thali 
play. Tofte 


|] 
Í 
' 


SPE 


The tortoife here and elephant unite, 

Transform'd to combs, the /peck/ed and the er 
ope. 

Speck or Speight, w. f. A woodpecker. t 
dinfaworth. 

s SPECTACLE. m f. [ fpeacle, Fr, fpeacu- 

lum, Latin. ] 

y. A fow; a gazing ftock; anv thing 

exhibited to the view as eminently re- 


markable 
In open place produc'd they me, 
To be a publick /peétucle to all. ~ Sbhakfpeare. 
We aze made a /pec?uc/e unto angels and’ men 
: r 1 Corinthians, 
2. Any thing perceived by the fight. 
Forth riding underneath the cale wall, 
A dunghill of dead carcafes he fpy’d, 
The dreadiul /petuc/e of that fad houfe of pride, 
Fairy Queen 
When pronouncing fentence, feem not glad ; 
Such /pec?acles, though they are juft, are fad. 
Denham. 


3. [In the plural.] Glaffes to amit the 


fight. 
The fixth age thifts 


Into the lcan and flipper'd pantaloon, 
With /ped?acles on nofe, and pouch on fide. 
Shakfpeare. 
We have helps for fight above fpetucles and 
glaffes. Bacon. 
Shakfpeare was naturally learned: he needed not 
the /pectacles of books to read nature; he looked 
inwards and found her there. Dryden, 
The firk fpeftuctee-maker did not think that he 
was leading the way to the difcovery of new planets. 
Grew. 
This isthe reafon of the decay of fight in old men, 
and thews why their fight is mended by petaces. 
Newton. 
This day then let us not be told, 
That you are fick, and [ grown old ; 
Nor thick on our approaching ills, 
And talk of /pectacles and pills. Swift, 
SpecTacLed. adj. [from the noun.] Fur- 


nifhed with fpectacles, 
All tongues fpeak of him, and the bleared fights 
Are foectucled to fea him. Shakfpeare. 
SPECTA'TION. He Jf. [ /pecPatio, Latin. ] 
Regard ; refpect. 
This fimple /peé?ation of the lungs is differenced 
from that which concomirtates a pleurify. Harvey. 
SPECTATOR. 2. f. į /pedateur, French ; 
fpefator, Latin.} A looker-on; a be- 


holder. 
More 
Than hiftory can pattern, though devis'd 
And play’d to take /pectators. Shak/peare, 
if it proves a good repaft to the /peéfators, the 
dith pays the (hot. _ Shakfpeare, 
An old gentleman mounting on horfeback, got up 
heavily ; but defired the /peéturors that they would 
count fourfcore and eight before they judged him. 
Dryden. 
He mourns his former vigour lott fo far, 
To make him now /peéator of a war. Dryden. 
What pleafure hath the owner more than the 
SpcGator? Seed, 
SPECTA'TORSĦHIP. ze /. [from _/pePator. | 
Act of beholding. 
Thou ftand’ft i' th’ ftate of hanging, or of fome 
death more long in /ped?utor/hip, and crueller in 


fuffering. Shak 'peare. 
DETRE. ze f. [ fpectre, Fr, fpedirum, 
Latin. | 


3» Apparition ; appearance of perfons dead. 
The ghofts of traitors from the bridge defcend, 
With bold fanatick /pec?res to rejoice. Dryden. 
The very poetical ufe of the word, fora /pec?re 
doth imply an exact refembsance to fome real being 
it reprefents. Scilling feet. 
Thefe are nothing but /pec?res the underftanding 
raifes to itfelf, to flatter its own lazinefs. } Locke, 
2. Something made preternaturally vifible. 
Spectrum. m Jy [Latin] An image; 
a vifible form, 


SPE 


This prifin had fome veins running along within 
the glafs, from the oneend to the other, which feat- 
tered fome of the fun’s lighe irregular], but had no 
fenfible effet in increaling the length oi the co'oured 
Spclvum. Newton, 

Spe'cucar. adj. [ /pecularis, Latia. ] 
t. Having the qualities of a mirror or look- 
ing-glafs, 

It were bue madne(s now t’ impart 
The Kiil of /peese/ar Rone. Donne. 

Quickfilver may, by the fire alone, ia glafs veifels, 
be turned into a red body; and from this red body 
may be obtained a mercury, bright and /pecu/ar as 
before. Boyle. 

A fpeculum of metal without glals, made fome 
ycars fince for optical ufe3, and very well wrought, 
produced none of thofe rings; and thence I under- 
ftood that thefe rings arife not from the /pecular 
furface alone, but depend upon the two furfaces of 
the plate of glafs whercof the {peculum was made, 
and upon the thicknefs of the glafs between them. 

Newtor. 
2. Affiting fight. Improper. 
The hidden way 

Of nature wouldft thou know, how firk the frames 

All things in miniature, thy /pccu/ar oro 

Apply to well-diffectcd kernels; lo! 

In each obferve the fender threads 

Of firit- beginning trees. Philips. 
To SPE'CULATE. v, ue [ /peculer, French; 

JSpeculor, Latin.] To meditate; to con- 

template ; to take a view of any thing 

with the mind. 

Confider the quantity, and not fpecu/ate upon ar 
intrinfecal relation. Digby 

As news-writers record fats which afford great 
matter of fpeculation, their readers /pecu/ate accord- 
ingly, and, by their variety of conjectures, become 
confummate ftatefman. Aidijan, 

To Spe’CULATE. v. a. To confider atten- 
tively; to look through with the mind. 

Man was not meant to gape, or look upward, but 
to have his thoughts fublime ; and oot only behold, 
but /pecu/ate their nature with the eye of the under- 
tanding. Brown. 


SPECULA'TION, 4, f. [Jpeculation, Fr. 
from Jpeculate.] 

1. Examination by the eye ; view. 

2, Examiner ; fpy. This word is found no 
where elfe, and probably is here mif- 


printed for /peculator, 
They who have, as who have not, whom their 
great ftars 
Throne and fet high ? fervants 
Which are to France the fpies and /peculations, 
Intelligent of our tates Shak/peare’s King Lear. 


3. Mental view ; intellectual examination ; 


contemplation. 

In all thefe things being fully perfuaded, that 
what they did, it was obedience to the will of God, 
and that all men fhould do the like; there remained, 
after /peculation, practice whereunto the whole 
world might be tramed. Hocker. 

Thenceforth to /peculations high or deep 
I turn’d my thoughts; and with capacious mind 
Confider'd all things vifible. Milton. 

News-writers afford matter of /peculaticn, Addif: 


4. A train of thoughts formed by medita- 


tion. 
From him Socrates derived the principles of mora- 


lity, and moit part of his natural Jpeculations. 
Temple. 


çe Mental fcheme not reduced to practice. 
This terreftrial globe, which before was only 
round in /pecilation, has fince been furrounded by 


the tortune and boldnels of many navigators. 
Temple. 


This is a confideration not to be neglected, or 
thought an indifferent matter of mere /pecularion. 


Lefley. 
6. Power of fight, Not in ufe. 
Thy bones are marrowlefs ; thy blood is cold ; 
Thou haft no /pecu/ation in thofe eves 
Thou ftar'h with. Skal/peare, 


Sigh -E 


| Sprcunative. ad, | speculatif, French? 
from /prculate. | 
te Given to f-cculation ; contemplative. 

lí all other ufes were utterly taken away, yet the 
miod of man being by nature /pecu/arive, and 
del ghted with contemp!ation in itielf, they were to 
be known even for mere knowledge faxe.  Flooicr. 

It encourages fpeewlutive perfons, who have n? 
tura of mind to increafe their fortunes. Addi/on. 

2. Theoretical ; notional ; ideal; not prac- 
tical, 

Some take it for a /pecu/ative platform, that rea- 
for and nature would that the beit Mould govern, 
bu’ no wife to crea’e a right. Bacon. 

Thefe are not /peculitive flights, or imaginary 
notions, but are p'ain and undeniable laws, ther are 
founded in the nature of rational beings. Law. 

Spe’'CULATIVELY. adv, [from /pecula- 
tive, | 

1. Contemplatively ; with meditation. 

2. Ideally ; notionally ; theoretically; not 
practically. 

SrecuLa'ror, 2. f. [from /peculate.] 

t. One who forms theories. 

He is dextrous in puzzling others, if they be not 

through-paced /peculutors in thofe great theories. 
Morc. 
2. [ fpcculateur, French.] An obferver ; a 
contemplator. 

Although lapidaries and queftuary enqu'rers affirm 
it, yet the writers of minerals, aad natural /pecula 
tors, conceive the tones which bear this oaine to he 
a mineral concretion. Brown, 

3. A fpy ; a watcher. 

All the boats had one frecw/2/or, to give notice 

when the fith approached. Broome. 
SPE'CULATORY, adj. [from /pecudate,| 
Exercifing fpeculation, 


SPE'CULUM, x. f, [Latin.] A mirror; 
a looking-glafs; that in which reprefen- 
tations are formed by reflection. 


A rough and coloured object may ferve for a /pe- 
culum, to redect the artificial rainbow. Boyle. 


Spep. The pret, and part. paff. of fced. 
His horfe full of windgalls, /ped with the {pavinsy 
and rayed with the yellows. Shatfpeare. 
Rarbarofla, /ped of that he deftred, ftaid not lonz 
at Conftantioople, but thaped his courfe towards 
Italy. nobles. 
With all his harnefs foon the god was /ped; 
His flying hat, his wings upon his heels. Dryden. 
SPEECH, xe /. [from peak, } 
te The power of articulate utterance; the 
power of expreffing thoughts by words, 
or vocal founds, 
There is none comparable to the variety of inftruc= 
tive expreifions by eech, wherewith man alone is 


endowed, for the communication of his thoughts. 
Holder, 
Though our ideas are firft acquired by various 
fenfations and refleCtions, yet we convey them to 
each other by the means of certain founds, or writ 
ten marks, which we call words; and a great part of 
our knowledge is both obtained and communicated 
by thefe means, which are called /reccd. Watis. 


2, Language; words confidered as expref- 
fing thoughts, 
In /peech be eight parts. 
The acts of God to human ears 
Cannot without procefs of /peech bs told. 


‘3. Particular language, as diftinct from 
others, 
There is neither /peccd nor language, but their 
voices are heard among them. P/. Conmon Prayer. 
4. Any thing fpoken. 
A plague upon your epileptick vifage ! 
Smile you my /pecebes as | were a fool? Séat/peares 
ge Talk ; mention. 
The duke did of me demand 
What was the /peech among the Londoners, 
Concerning the French journey, Skul/psare, 


Accidertle 


Mistorte 


S PoE 


Speech of a man’s (elf ought to be feldom. Bacon. 
6. Oration ; harangue, 
The conttant defign of thefe orators, in all their 
Jpecebes, was to drive fome one particular point. 
z Swift. 
”», Declaration of thoughts. 
I, with leave of /peech implor’d, reply’d. Milten. 
SPE'ECHLESS. adj. (from /pecch, | 
3, Deprived of the power of fpeaking ; 
made mute or dumb. 
He fell down, foam'd at mouth, and was /peech- 
cft- Shakjpeare. 
The great god Pan hath broxen his pipes, and 
Apollo’s priefts are become /peec ble/s. Raleigh. 
A fingle vifion tranfports them: it finds them in 
the eacernefs and height of their devotion ; they are 
fpeecblefs for the time that w continues, and prof- 
trate when it departs. Dryden 
Speechle/s with wonder, and half dead with fear. 


Addifon, 
2, Mute; dumb. 
1 kneel’d before him; 
Twas very faintly he faid rife: difmifs’d me 
Thus, with his /peecole/s hand. Shak/peare. 
From her eyes 
J did receive fair fpeechle/s meftages.  Shak/peare. 
He that never hears a word fpoken, it is no won- 
der he remain fpeech/e/s; as any one muft do, who 
from an infant thould be bred up among mutes. 


Holder. 


To SPEED, v, n. pret. and part. pafi. ped 


“cand /peeded. [ /poeden, Dutch. | 
z. To make hatte ; to move with celerity. 
So well they /ped, that they be come at length 
Voto the place whereas the Paynim lay 
Devoid of outward fenfe and native ftrength, 
Cover'd with charmed cloud from view of day. 
Fairy Queen. 
Do you think me a fwallow, an arrow, or a bullet ? 
Have I, in my poor and cold motion, the expedition 
of thought? | /peeded hither with the very extremeft 
inch of potlibility. Shak/peare. 
If pray’rs 
Could alter high decrees, I to that place 
Would /peed before thee, and be louder heard. Ailt. 
See where Idwall /peeds ! a trufty foldier. 
A, Philips. 
2, [ypeoian, to grow rich, Saxon.) To 
have good fuccefs. 
Timon is thrunk, indeed ; 

And he, that’s once denied, will hardly /peed. 
Shak/peare. 
Now if this fuit lay in Bianca's pow'r, 

How quickly thould you /peed. Shakfpeare. 

When firit this tempter crofs’d the gulph from hell, 
J told you then he thould prevail, and /peed 
tn his bad errand. 
3. To fucceed well oa ill. 
Make me not fighted like the bafilifk ¢ 

J’ve look’d on thoufands, who have /pe the better 

Ry my regard, but kill’d none fo. Shak/peare. 

Miacicaus fhewed them what an offence it was 
saflily to depart out of the city, which might be unto 
ghein dangerous, althouga they fhould /peed never fo 


well, Knolles. 
Thele were violatorsof the firft temple ; and thofe 


that protaned and abufed the fecond, /prd no better. 
South, 
4. To have any condition, good or bad. 
Ships heretofore in feas like filhes ped, 
The mightieft tll upon the fraalleft red. 
Fa SPEED. V. a. 


3. Fo difpatch in hafte; to fend away 
quickly, 
The tyrant's felf, a thing unus’d, began 
To fee! his heart relent with meer compaffion ; 
But, notdifpos d to ruth or mercy then, 
He fped him thence home to his habitation. 
fairfax, 
2, To haften ; to put into quick motion, 


Milton. 


Waller, 


Co 
Hearing fo much, will fpeed her foot again, 
Led hither by pure love. 
Satan, tow'rd the coaft of earth beneath, 
Down from th'ecliptick fped with hop'd feccefs, 
Theews his fteep fightin many apairy wheel. Milt. 


Sha 'fpeare, 


——= 


| 


; E 
The prieft replied no morc, 
But /bed his Reps along the hoarfe refounding More. 


Dryden, 
gabe furnifh in hafe. 


4. TO difpatch ; to deftroy; to kill; to 
mifchief ; to ruin. 
With a /peeding thruft his heart he found; 

Vhe lukewarm bleod came ruhing thro’ the wound. 
Dryden, 
A dire dilemma! either way I’m fped; 
lí foes they write, if friends they read, me dead. 
Pope. 
, To execute; to difpatch. 

Judicial a€ts are all thofe writings and matters 
which relate to judicial proceedings, and are /ped in 
open court at the inftance of one or both of the 


parties. Ayliffe. 
| 6. To aflift; to help forward, 
Lucina 
Reach'd her midwite hands to /peed the throws. 
Dryden. 


Propitious Neptune fteer'd their courfe by night 
With rifing gales, that /ped their happy Aight. 
Dryden. 
Speed the foft intercourfe from foul to foul, 

And waft a figh from Indus to the pole.» Pope. 
7. To make profperous ; to make to fuc- 

ceed. 

lf any bring rot this doctrine, receive him not 
into your houfe, neither bid him God /peed. 

Si. Paul. 

He was chofen, though he ftood low upon the 
roll, by a very unufual concurrence of providential 
events, liappened to be /pet. fell, 

SPEED. ze /- (pred, Dutch.] 
1. Quicknefs ; celerity. 
Earth receives 

As tribute, fuch a fumlefs journey brought 

Of incorporeal /peed, her warmth and light; 

Speed! to defcribe whofe {wiftnefs number fails. 

Milton. 

We obferve the horfe’s patient ferviceat the plough, 
his /feed upon the highway, his dociblenefs, and 
defire of glory. More. 

z. Hafte ; hurry ; difpatch. 

When they ftrain to their utmolt /pced, there is 
ftill the wonted diftance between them and their 
aims: all their eager purfuits bring them no acquetts. 

Decay of Piety. 
3. The courfe or pace of a horfe. 

He that rides at high /peed, and with a piftol 

kills a fparrow flying. Shakfpeare. 
4. Succefs ; event of any aétion or incident, 

The prince your fon, with mere conceit and fear 
Of the queen’s /peed, 1s gone, Shak/feare. 

O Lord, J pray thee fend me good /peed. Genchs. 

Spe’eviLy. adv. [from /peedy.] Wath 
hafte ; quickly. 
Poft /peedi/y to your hufband, 

Shew him this letter. Shakfprare. 

Send /peedily to Bertran ; charge him ftrictly 
Not to proceed. Dryden. 

SPE'EDINESS. % f. [from /peedy.] The 
quality of being fpeedy. 

SPE'EDWELL, mf. [weronica, Latin,} A 
plant ; fluellin. 

In a fcarcity in Silefiaa rumour was fpread of its 
taining millet feed ; but it was found to be only the 
feeds of the ivy-leaved /peedwed/, or {mall henbit. 

Derbam, 
Spelepy. adj. [from /peed.] Quick ; fwift; 
nimble ; quick of difpatch. 
How near’s the other ermy? 

—Near, and on /peedy foot: the main defcry 
Stands on the hourly thought. SSakfpearc. 
Back with /peedicf# fail 
Zophiel, of cherubim the twiftelt wing, 

Came flying. 

Let it be enough what thou haft done, 

When {potted deaths ran arm`d through ev'ry (treet, 

With poifon’d darts, which not the good could 


Milton. 


fhun, 
The fpeedy could outfly, or valiant meet. Dryden. 


SPEIGHT. m fo [picus martins, Latin. | 
A bird, 


Sib Sel 
| SPELL. #. A [ypel, Saxon, a word. ] 
. A charm contitting of fome words of 
occult power. ‘Thus Horace nfes words è 


Sunt verba & voces quibus hunc lenive 
dolorem 


Poffis. 

Start not; her ations fhall be holy : 

You hear my /pe// 1s lawtul: do not thun her, 
Unul you {ce ner die again; for then 
You kıll ker double. Shakfpeares 

Sope have delivered the polity of fpirits, that they 
ftand in awe of charinsy /pe//s, and Conjurationss 
letters, characters, notes, and dathes. brow 

Thou durtt not thus diiparage glorious arms, 
Had not /pel/s 
And black enchantments, fome magician’s art, 
Aim/’d thee or charm'd thee tirong. Nihora 

Begin, begin; the mytlick fpe// prepare. Miltone 

Yourlelf you tu excel, 
When you vouchfafe to bieathe my thought, 

That, like a fpirit, with this /peld 
Of my own teaching | am caught. 

Mild Lucina 
Then reach'd her midwite hands to {peed the throes 
And tpoke the pow’rtul /pes/s that babes to birth 
difclofe. Dryaen. 
2. A turn of work; a viciffitude of labours 
A low word. 

Their toil ıs fo extreme as they cannot endure it 
above tour hours in a day, but are fucceeded by 
Jpetis : the velidue of the tiine they wear out at coytes 
and kayles. Carewe 

To SPELL. Vv. a. pret. and part, pall. /pelled 
or /pelt. | fpellen, Dutch. } 
1. To write with the proper letters. 

In the criticilm of /pedding, the word fative ought 
to be with j, and not with y; and if this be fo, then 
itis falfe /pel/ed throughout. Drydens 

2, To read by naming letters fingly, 
l never yet faw man, 
How wife, how noble, young, how rarely featur’d, 
But the would /pe// him backward ; it fair fac’d, 
She'd iwear the gentleman Should be hee fifter. 


Sbak/peure, 


Wallera 


|3. To charm. 


] have you faft : 
Unchain your fpirits now with /pe//ing charms, 
And try at they can gain your livetty. Shak/peare, 
“Chis, gather’d in the planetary hour, P 
With noxious weeds, and /ped//'el with words of pow'ry 
Dire ttepdames in the magic bowl intute, Dryden 
Jo SPELL. V. 2. 
1. To torm words of letters 
W hat imall knowledge was, 1a them did dwells 
And he a god, who could but read or fpell, Drydens 
By patting on the vowels and conionants on the 
fides ot tour dice, he has made this a play tor his 
children, whereby hts eldeft fon in coats has played 
himlelf into fpelling. Locke. 
The Latin being written of the fame character 
with the mother tongue, by the aifittance of a _/pe/- 
ding book it 1s legible. SpeEhatore 
Another caufe, which hath maimed our languages 
is a fovlitn opinion that we ought to /pell exactly as 
we (peak. SUifte 


2. To read. 
If I read aught in heaven, 
Or heav’n write aughtot fate, by what the ftars, 
Voluminous or fingle characteis, 
In their conjunction met, give me to /pe//, 
Soriows and labours, oppolition, hate, 
Auend thee. 
When gowns, not ars, repell’d 
The fierce Epirote, and the African bold, 
Whether to fettle peace, or to untold 
"She driftot hollow states, hard to be Splld, 


Miltone 


Niijon. 


And may at lal my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 
Where l may fit aud rightly /pedd 
Of every ftar that heav’n doth thew, 
And every herb that fips the dew. 


3. To read untkiltully. 


As to his underftanding, they bring him in void 
of all notion; a rude unweitten blank, fent into the 


Milton. 


SB E 


world only to read and /fc// out a God in the works 
of ercation. South, 
Jo SreLT. v. ne To fplit; to break. A 
bad word. 
Feed geefe with oats, belted beans, barley meal, 
or ground male mixed with beer. Mortimer. 
SPE'LTER. wf. A kind of femimetal. 
Metals in fufion do not flames for want of a copious 
fume; except /peiter, which fumes copioutly, and 
thereby flames. Newton. 
Jo SPEND. v. a. [ppendan, Saxon ; /pen- 
dere, \talian. } 
1. To confume ; to exhauft ; to wafte. 
Our cannons malice vainly Mall be focnt 
Against th’ invulnerab:e clouds. Shakfpeare. 
I will very gladly /perd and be /peat for you. 
2 Corinthians. 
There is oil in the dwelling of the wife, but a 
foolifh man /pendcth it up. Proverbs. 
We mutt exafperate 
The almighty Victor to [perd all his rage. Milton. 
Money is brought into England by nothing but 
Spending here lefs of forcign commodities than what 
we carry to market can pay for. Lecke. 
2. To beltow, as expence; to expend, as 
cof. 
Wherefore do ye /pend money for that which is 
not bread ? Lfaiah. 
3. To beltow for any purpofe: often with 


upon. 
When we can intreat an hour to ferve, 
Would /perd it in fome words upan that bufinefs, 
lf you would grant the time. Shay peare. 
Eleutherius, perceiving that he was unwilling to 
Spend any more time upon the debate, thought not 
ht to make any mention to him of the propofed 
opinion. Boyle. 
4. lo cftufe. 
Coward dogs 
Molt /perd their mouths, when what they feem to 
threaten 
Runs far betore them. 
5. To {quander ; to lavifh. 
The whole of our reflections terminate in this, 
what courfe we are to take to pafs our time ; fome to 
get, and others to /pend, their eltates. Wake. 
6. ‘Yo pafs ; to futter to pafs away. 
In thofe paftoral paftimes a great many days were 
pent, to follow their Hying predeceffurs. Sidney. 
They /pend their days in wealth, and in a moment 
go down to the grave. Job. 
He /pends his life with his wife, and remembereth 
neither father nor mother. 1 Efdras. 
Say, for you faw us, ye immortal lights! 
How oft unwearicd have we /pens the nights, 
Till the Ledzan ftars, fo fam’d for love, 
Wonder'd at us from above. Cowley. 
When he was of riper years, for his farther accom- 


S hakfpeare. 


plihment, he fpent a confiderable part of his time | 


in travelling. Pope. 
7, To walte; to wear out; to exhauit of 


force. 
‘Lhe waves afcended and defcended, till their vio- 
lence being /pezt by degrees, they fetiled at laft. 
Burnet, 
They bend their bows, they whirl their fing. 
around, 
Heaps of /pent arrows fall, and ftrew the ground. 
Dryden. 
The winds are rais’d, the torm blows high ; 
Be it your care, my friends, to keep it up 
In its full fury, and direct it right, 
Till it has spent idetfon Cato's head. 
$. To fatigue ; to harafs, : 
Nothing but only the hope of fpoil did relieve 
them, having fcarce clothes to cover their nakednefs, 
and their bodies /pexr with long labour and thirit. 
Knolles. 
Or come your fhipping in our ports to lay, 
Soent and difabled in fo long a way ? Dryden, 
" Dur walls are thinly mann‘d, our beft men fain ; 
The reft, an heartlefs number, /pear with watching, 
And harafs’d out with doty. Dryden. 
Some /pent with toil, fome with defpair opprefs’d, 
Leap’d headlong from the heights ; the flames con- 
fum'd the rett. Dryden, 


VoL. Il, 


Addifon, 
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Thou oft halt feen me 
Werefling with vice and faction; now thou fee’ me 
Spent, overpower'd, defpairing of fuccels. Addtjon. 
Jo STEND. V. n». 
te To make expence, 

Henceforth your tongue muft /perd at Icffer rate, 
Than in its fames to wiap a nation’s tate, Dryden. 

He fpends as a perfon who knows that he mutt 
come to a reckoning. South, 
2. To prove in the ufe. 

Butter /pes:t as if it came from the richer foil. 

Tinpre. 
. To be loft or wafted. 

The found /pendeth, and isdiffipated in the open 
air; but in fuch concaves it is conferved and coc- 
tracted. Bacon. 

On mountains, it may be, many dews fall, that 
Spend before they come to the valleys. Bacon, 
4. To be employed to any ufe. 

There have been cups and an image of Jupiter 
made of wild vincs; for the vines that they ufe for 
wine are fo often cut, that their fap /penaerd into 
the grapes. Bacon. 
Spe'nDER. ze f [from spend, ] 

1. One who fpends. 

Let not your recreations be lavith /penders of your 

timc; but healthful, thort, and apt to retrefh you. 
Tayior. 
2. A prodigal; a lavifher. 

Biihop Morton told the commilfioners, who were 
to levy the benevolence, if they met with any that 
were fparing, to tcll them that they mutt needs 
have, becaufe they laid up; and if they were /pen- 
ders, they mutt needs have, becaufe it was feen in 
their port and manner of living. Bacon. 
Sre/nDTHRIFT. xe f. [/pend and thrift} 

A prodigal; a Javifher. 

Bitter cold weather flarved both the bird and the 

endtbrift. L' Effrange. 
tt sare fawning ufurer does feed fare 
With prefent fums th’ unwary /pendthrift's need. 

Dryden. 

Molt men, like /pendthrift heirs, judge u little 
in hand better than a great deal to come. Locke. 

The fon, bred in floth, becomes a fpendthrift, a 
protligate, and goes out of the world a beggar. 

Swift 
SPE'RABLE. adj. [/perabilis, Lat.] Such as 
may be hoped. Not in ufe. 

We may catt it away, if it be found but a bladder, 
and difcharge itof fo much as is vain and not /per.:- 

le. Bacon, 


SPERM. n. f. [/perme, Fr. fperma, Lat.] 
Seed ; that by which the fpecies is con- 
tinued. 

Some creatures bring forth many young ones at a 
burthen, and fome but one: this muy be caufed by 
the quantity of /perm required, or by the partitions 
of the womb which may fever the /perm. Bacon. 

There is required to the preparation of the /perm 
of animals a great apparatus of veffels, many {ecre- 
tions, concoctions, reflections, and circulations. 


Ray. 
SPERMACE'TI. 2. f. [ Lat. ] Corruptedly 
pronounced farma/itty. 

A particular fort of whale affords the oil whence 
this is made; and that is very improperly called 
Sperma, becaufe it is only the oil which comes from 
the head of which it can be made. It is changed 
from what it is naturally, the oil itfelf being very 
brown and rank. The peculiar property of it is, 
to fhoot into flakes, not much unlike the chryftalli- 
zation of falts; but in this ftate 'tis yellow, and has 
a certain ranknefs, from which it is freed by fquceziog 
it between warm metalline plates; at length it be- 
comes perfectly pure, inodorous, flaky, fmooth, 
white, and in fome meafure tranipatent. Quincy. 
SPERMA'TICAL, ladj. [/permatique, Fr. 
SPERMA’TICK. § froin /perm.] 

1, Seminal; confifting of feed. 

The prymordials of the world are not mechanical, 
but /permarical or vital. More. 

Metals and fundry meteors rude fhapes have no 
need of any particular principte of lite, or /perma- 
tical form, dittinét from the reit or motion of the 
parucics of the matter. More. 


SPH 


2. Belonging to the fperm; containing 
fperm. 

The moifture of the bcdy, which did before irti- 
gate the parts, iv drawa down to the ‘permatical 
veilels. Bacon, 

T wo different feres muft concur to their gencrae 
tion : there is in both a great apparatus of /permratick 
veflels, wherein the mure fpititucus parto! che blood 
is by many digetttons and circulations exalted into 
fperm. Ray. 

To SPERMATIZE. v. n, [from /perrs.] Vo 
yield feed. 

Ariftotle affirming that women do not /permatize, 
and confer a receptacle, rather than effential prin- 
ciples of generation, deductively includes both fexee 
in mankind. Brave. 

SpERMATOCZ LE. n. /. [omtome and xrdr.] 
A rupture caufed by the contraction of 
the feminal veffels, and the femen falling 
into the fcrotum. Bailey. 

SrPERMO'LOGIST, me f: [omtguoroye.] 
One who gathers or treats of feeds. Dict, 

To Srerse. V. a. [/perfus, Lat.) To dif. 
perfe ; to featter. Not in ufc: 

The wrathful wind, 
Which blows cold ftorms, burft out of Scythian mow 
That /perff thofe clouds, and in fo fhort 2s thought 
This dreadful hape was vauilhed to nought. Spen/cr. 

He making fpeedy way through /perfed arr, 

And through the world af waters wide ard deep, 
To Mcrpheus’ houfe doth haftity repair. Fairy Qu. 

To SPET. v. a.[/oer in Scotland is a fuper- 
abundance of water: as, that tide or 
frefn was a high’ /per.] To bring or pour 
abundantly. 

Myfterisus dame, 
That ne'er art call'd but when the dragon womb 
Of Stygian darknefs /pets her thiciceit gloom, 
And makes one blot of all the air, 
Step thy cloudy ebon chair. Ailton, 

To SPEW. v. a. (ppepan, Sax. /penwen, 
Dutch. ] 

t. To vomit; to eject from the flomach, 

A fwordhth finall him from the re did funder, 
That in his throat him pricking toftly uncer 
His wide abyfs, him forced forth to /pew, 

That all the fea did roar lke heaven's thunder, 
And all tbe waves were Qain’d with flihy hue. 
Spenjer. 

2, To eject; to caf forth. 

When earth with Nime and mud is cover'd o'er, 
Or hollow places /pew their wat’ry fore. Dryden, 

When yellow fands are fifted from below, 

The glittering billows give a golden how ; 
And when the fouler bottom /peu's the black, 
Yhe Stygian dye the tainted waters take, Dryden, 

3. To eje&t with loathing. 

Keep my {latutes, and commit not any of thefe 
abominations, that the land /pez not you out. 

Leviticus. 

Contentious fuits ought to be /pewed out, as the 
furfeit of courts. Bacon. 

To Spew. v. ne To vomit; to eafe the 
tomach. 

He could have haul’d in 
The drunkards, and the noifes of the inn: 
But better "twas that they fhould fleep or /prw, 
‘Than in the fcenc tooffendor him or you. Fuyz/ox. 

SpE'wy. adj, [from pew] Wet; foggy. 
A provincial word, 

The lower vallies in wet winters are fo peurs 
that they Rnow not how to fecd them. Mertimer, 

To SPHA'CELATE. V. a. [trom /phacelus, 
medical Latin.] To afiect with a gañ- 

rence. 

‘The long retention of matter /pbaccéstes the brain. 

f Sharp. 

To SPRA'CELATE. v. z. To mortify; to 

fuffer the gangrene. 

The fkin, by the great diftentior, having beea 
rendered very thing will, if not taken away, /pbacce 
fare, and the rch degenerate into a cancerous ulcer, 
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Spuacrtus. m, A [cpana ; fohacele, 
Fr.] A gangrene; a mortification. 
It is the ground of intlammation, gangrene, /pha- 
ceiut. ‘Yeoman 
SPRERE 7. f- /phere, Fr. fpbera, Lar. | 
1. A globe ; an orbicular body; a hody of 
which the centre is at the fame diftance 
from every point of the circumference. 
Fir the tun, a mighty /pbere, he fram'd. 
Alilten. 
2. Any globe of the mundane fvitem. 
What if within the moon's fair (hining /pbere, 
What if in every other ttar unfeen, 
Or other worlds he happily fhould hear? Fairy Qu, 
And then mortal ears 
Had heard the mutick of the /pberes. Dryden, 
. A globe reprefenting the earth or fky. 
Two figures on the ‘ides embdofs'd appear; 
Conon, and what's his name who made the /pterz, 
And {new'd the feafons of the fliding year ? Dryden. 
. Orb; circuit of motion. 
Half unfung, but narrower bound 
Within the vifible diurnal /pbere. Milton, 
gç. [from the /phere of activity aferibed to 
the power emanating from bcdies.] Pro- 


©) 


vince ; compafs of knowledge or action; | 


employ ment. 
To be call’d into a huge /pLere, and not to be feen 
to move in't. 
Ot enemies he could not but contract good itore, 
while moving in fo high a /pbere, and with fo vigore 
ous a luftre. ving Charles. 
Every man, verfed in any particular bufinefs, 
finds fault with thefe authors, fo far as they treat of 
matters within his /phere, Addifon. 
Ye know the /péeres and various tafks aflign’d 
By laws erernal to th’ ætherial kind. Pope. 
The hermit’s przy`r permitted, not approv’d; 
Soon in an higher /pdcre Eulogius mov’d. Herte. 
Jo SPHERE. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To place in a fphere. 
The glorious planet Sol, 
In noble eminence enthron’d and /pber'd 
Amid the ref, whofe med'cinal eye 
Correéts the ill afpets of planets evil. Shak/peares 
2. To form into roundnefs, 
Light from her native eaft 
To journey through the airy gloom began, 
Spher'd in a radiant cloud; for yet the fun 
Was not. 


SPHERICAL, 
SPrHE'RICK. Sphere. | 
a. Round; orbicular; globular. 

What defcent of waters could there be in 3/phcrical 

and round body, wherein there ts nor high nor low ? 
Raleigh. 

Though founds fpread round, fo that there is an 
ord or fphericel ærea of the found, yet they go 
fartheit in the forelines from the firft local impulfion 
of the arr. Bacon, 

By difcernment of the moifture drawn up in 
vapours, we muft know the reafon of the /pherical 
figures of the drops. Glanville. 

A fluid mafs neceffarily falls intoa /pherical fur- 
face. Keil. 

Where the central nodule was globular, the inner 
furface of the Ärt cruit would be /pherick; and if 
the crutt wasinall pairts of the fame thicknefs, thar 
whole crut would be fpberical. H ccdward. 

2. Planetary; relating to the orbs of the 
Janets. 

We make guilty of our difafters the fun, the 
moon, and ftars, as if we were villains by /pherical 
predominance. Shuk/peare. 

SrHe'RICALLY, adv. [from /pherical, | In 
form cf afphere, 


SPHE'RICALNESS, } n. /. [from /phere.] 
SpHercrry.  § Roundnefs; rotun- 
dity ; globofty. 

Such badies receive their figure and limits from 
fuch lets as hinder them from attaining to that /pbe- 
rivalnefs they am at, Digby. 

“Water confifts of fmall, fmooth, fpherical parti- 
des: their {moothuels makes ’crm Lip ealily upon 


Milton, 
adj. [/pherique, Fr. from 


Shatfpeares | 
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ene another: the /phericity keeps 'em from touch- 
inz one another in more poirts than one. Cåheyze. 

SPHEROI'D. ». if! LEETE and HOD ; 
Jfhercide, Fr.) A body oblong or oblate, 
approaching to the tarm of a fphere. 

They are net folid particles, by the neceffity they 
are under to change their figures into oblong /pbe- 
reids, in the capillary velfels. Cheyne 

SPHEROIDICAL. adj. [from /pheroid. | 
Having the form of a fpheroid 

If thefe corpufcles be /pheraidical/, or oval, their 
flicrteftdiameters mult not be much greater than thofe 
of light. Ckeyne- 

SPHE'RULE. x, fe [/phaerula, Lat.] A little 
globe. 

Mercury is a collection of exceeding {mall, vaftly 
heavy /pheruées. : Cheyne. 

SPHINX. z S. [c9] A famous moniter 
in Egypt, that remained by conjoined 
Nilus, having the face of a virgin, and 
the body of a lion. Peacham. 

SPi'at. n. f. [efpial, Fr.] A fpy; afcout; 
a watcher. Obfolete. 

His ears be as /p'als, alarum to crie. Tuffer. 
He privy /pia/s plac’d in all his way, 
To weet what courfe he takes, and how he fares. 

| Spenfer. 

| For he by faithful fs? was affur'd 
That Egypt’s king was forward on his way. Fairfax. 

Their truf towards them hath rather been as to 
good fpiuls and good whifpecers, than good magif- 
trates and officers, Bacon. 

SPICE. 707. [e/pices, French. ] 

1. A vegetable production, fragrant to the 
{mell and pungent to the palate; an aro- 
matick fubftance ufed in fauces. 

Dang'rous rocks, 
Which, touching but my gentle veffel’s fide, 
Would fcatter all the /pices on the ftream, Shak/p. 
Is not manhood, learning, gentlenefs, and virtue, 
the /pice and falt that feafons aman? Shatfpeare. 
Garlick, the northern /pice, isin mighty requeft 
among the Indians. Teuple. 
High fauces ard rich /pices are fetched from the 
Indies. Baker. 


i2., A {mall quantity, as of fpice to the 


thing feafoned. 
Think what they have done, 
And then run ftark mad; for all 
Thy by-gone fooleries were but /pices of it. Shat/f. 
It containeth fingular relations, not without fome 


Spice or fprinkling of all learning. Brown. 
So in the wicked there’s no vice, 
Of which the faints have not a fpice. Hudibras. 


To SPICE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To fea- 
fon with fpice; to mix with aromatick 
bodies. 

His mother was a vot'refs of my order, 
Ard in the /piced Indian air by mght 
Full often the hath goffip’d by my fide, Sha4/prare. 
Wath a fettivall 
She °ll firft receive thee; but will /pice thy bread 
With flowrie poyfons. Coapmar. 
Thefe hymns may, work on future wits, and fo 
May preat-grandchildren of thy praifes grow; 
And fo, though not revive, embalm and /pice 
The world, which elfe would putrity with vice. 
Donne, 
What though fome have a fraught 
Of cloves and nutmegs, and ia cinnamon fail, 
If thou haft wherewithal to /pice a draught, 
When griefs prevail? Herberie 


SPICER. 2. f. [from /pice.] One who deals 
in fpice. 
Names have been derived from occupations as 
Salter and Spicer. Camden. 
Spicer. x, /. [efficeries, Fr. from /pice. } 
1. The commodity of fpices. 
Their camels were loaden with /picery, and balm 
and myrrh. Ralcigs. 
She in whofe body 
The weftern treafure, eallern /piceryy 
Europe and Africk, and the unknown ret, 


Were cafily found. Denne. 


PRA 


(2, A repofirory of fpices. 
The fpicery, the cellar end its furniture, are tes 
well Known to be here infitted upon. Adif n. 


Spick and Span. [This word I fhould not 
have expeéted to have found authorized 
by a polite writer. Span-neay is ufed by 
Chaucer, and is {uppofed to come from 
ypannan, to ftretch, Saxon; expandere, 
Latin; whence pan. Span-new is there. 
fore originally ufed of cloth newly ex- 
tended or dreffed at the clothiers, and 
Spick and /pon is newly extended on the 
{pikes or tenters: it is however a low 
word.] Quite new; now firk ufed. 

While the honour thou haft got 


Is fpick and [parn new, piping hot, 

Strike her up bravely. Buser. 
They would have thefe reduced to nothing, and 

then others created /fick and fpan new out of 


nothing urnet. 
l keep no antiquated Ruff ; 
But /pick and [pan 1 have enough. Swift. 


Spi'ceNet or Spignel, nx. f. (meum, Lat.] 
The herb maldmony or bearwort. Di&, 
Sprico'sity. z. f. [Jpica, Lat.) The qua- 
lity of being fpiked like ears of corn; 
fulnefs of ears. Die, 
Spi'cy. adi, [from /pice.] 
1. Producing fpice ; abounding with aro- 
maticks. 
Off at fea north-eaft winds blow 
Sabzan odour, from the /picy thore 
Of Araby the bleft; with fuch delay 
Well pleas’d they flack their courfe; and many a 
league, 
Cheer’d with the grateful fmell, old ocean fmiles. 
Milton. 
Forthem the Idumzan balm did fweat, 
And in hot Ceilon ypicy forefts grew, Dryden. 
2. Aromatick ; having the qualities of {pice. 
The regimen in this difeafe ought to be of /picy 
and cephalick vegetables, to difpel the vilcofity 
Arbuthnot. 
Under fouthern fkies exalt their fails, 
Led by new ftars, and borne by /picy gales! Popes 
SPIDER, ». fe [Skinner thinks this word 
foftened from /pinder, or fpinner, from 
Spin: Junius, with his ufual felicity, 
dreams that it comes from eigur, to 
extend ; for the {pider extends his web. 
Perhaps it comes from fpieden, Dutch, 
Speyden, Danih, to fpy, to he upon the 
catch. Don, dopa, Saxon, is a beerle, 
or properly a humble bee, or ftinglefs bee. 
May not /pider be /py dar, the infect that 
watches the dor?) ‘The animal that fpins 
a web for flies. 
More direful hap betide that hated wretch, 
That I can with to adders, /piders, toads. Soat/p, 
The /pider’s web to watch we'll tand, 
And, when it taxes the bee, 
We'll help out of the tyrant’s hand 
The innocent to free. 
Infidious, re(tlefs, watchful /pider, 
Fear no officious damfel’s broom ; 
Extend thy artful tabrick wider, 
And fpread thy banners round my room: 
While I thy curious fabrick ftare at? 
And think on hapleis poet’s fate, 
Like thee confin’d to noifome garret, n 
And rudely bauith’d rooms ot ftate. Dr. Littleton, 
The /pider’s touch how exquifitely fine ! 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line, Pepe. 
Sper'DERCATCHER. 4. /. [trom /pider and 
catcher; picus murarius, Lat.) A bird. 
Sri‘pERWORT. xe f. [/phalangium, Latin. ] 
A plant with a lily-flower, compofed of 
fix petals, Miller. 

Spi'cot. ne f. [/pijcker, Dut.] A pin or 
peg put into the faucet to keep in the 
liquor, 


Draytcn, 


SPI 


Bafc Hungarian wight, wile thou the piger wield ? |. 


Souakfpeare. 
Take out the /pigur, and clap the pointin your 
mouth. Swift. 


Spike. a f (Spica, Latin. ] 
l. An ear of corn, 

Drawn up in ranks and files, the bearded [pikes 

Guard it from birds, as with a {tand of pikes. 
a Denham. 
Suffering not the yellow beards to rear, 
He tramples down the /pikes, and intercepts the 
year, - Dryden. 
The gleaners, 
Spite after /pike, their fparing harveft, pick. 
; Thenf n. 
2. A long nail of iron or wood; a long 
rod of iron fharpened: fo called from 
its fimilitude to an ear of corn. 

For the body of the fhips, no nation equals 
England tor the oaken tunber; and we need not 
borrow of any other iron for /pikes, or nails to 
fatten them. Bacon. 

The head of your medal would be feen to more 

* advantage, if it were placed on a /pike of the tower. 
J Dryden. 

He wears on his heads the corona radiata, another 
type of his divinity: the Spikes that fhoot out re- 
prefent the rays of the fun, Addifon. 

Spike. /. A {maller fpecies of lavender. 

The oil of /pite is much uled by our artificers in 

their varnilhes; but itis generally adulterated. Hill. 
Jo SPIKE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To faften with long nails. 

J.ay long planks upon them, pinned or /piked 
down to the pieces of oak on which they lie. 

24 ve Moxon, 

ay long planks upon them, piking or pinning 
them down talt.. ‘ Te E mer 
2. To fet with fpikes. 

A youth, leaping over the /piked pales, was 
fuddenly frighted down, and in his falling he was 
catched by thofe fpikes. Wifeman. 

3. To make fharp at the end. 
SPIKENARD. 7. f. [Mpica nardi, Lat.] A 
plant; and the oil or balfain produced 


trom the plant. 
It grows plentifully in Java, It has been known 
to the medical writers of all ages. Hill. 
A woman, having an alabafter box of ointment 
of /pikenard, brake and poured it on his head. 
Mark, 
He caft into the pile bundles of myrrh, and 
fheaves of /prkenard, enriching it with every fpicy 
fhrub. Spectator, 
Spit. n. fa [/pijlen, Datch.] 
1. A fmall fhiver of wood, or thin bar of 
iron. 
The oyfters, befides gathering by hand, havea 


peculiar dredge, which ts a thick ftrong net, fattened 
to three /pi//s of irony and drawn at the boat's 


ttern. Carew 
Mave near the bunghole a little verthole, topped 
with a pilt. Mortier, 
2. A {mall quantity of money. I know 


not whence derived. 

The bithops, who confecrated this ground, were 
wont to have a fpi or fportule from the credulous 
laity. Ayliffe. 

To SPILL. v. a. [ppillan, Saxon; /pillen, 
Dutch; /pi/la, {Mlandick. ] 
1. To fhed; to lofe by thedding. 
Be fatished, dear God, with our true blond, 
Which, as thou know’it, unjultly muĝ be /pilt, 
Shak/peare, 
Friend or brother, 
He forfeits his own blood that /pi//s another. 
Shatk/peare. 
Themfelves exact their cruelty, 
And I conttrained am this blood to /pi//. Daniel. 
They having /pi//’d much blocd, and done much 
waite, 
Bubduing nations ; and achiev'd thereby 
Fame in the world, high titles, and rich preys 
Bhall change their courfe to pleafure, eale, and doth. 
Milton. 
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Medea muh not draw her murth'rirg knife, 
And /pril her children’s blood upon the ttage. 
Rofcammoa 
Qrhellan did diferace 
With treach’rous deeds our mighty mother’s race; 
And torevenge his blood, fo yultly /pr/r, 
What is it lef thas to partake his guile? 
Nor the Centaur's tale 
Re here repeated; how, with luit and wine 
Jonam’d, they fought and /pi/e their drunken fouls 
At fcutting hour. Philips 
2. To deltroy ; to mifchief. 

Thus is our thought with pain of thiftle tilled, 
Thus be our nobleft parts dried up with foriow; 
Thus is our mind with too much minding /pilled. 

Sidney. 


Dryden. 


Why are you fo fierce and cruel ? 
It is becanfe your eycs have power to kill? 

Then know that inercy i9 the Mizhty’s jewel, 
And greater glory think to fave than fpil/. Spenfer. 

Thou all-fhaking thunder, 
Crack nature’s mould, all germins Spill at once 
Lhat make grateful man. Shalfpeare. 
Be not angry with theie fires; 
For then their threats will kill me: 

Nor look too kind on my defires ; 

For then my hopes will /p// me. Ben Fonfon. 

All bodies are with other bodies fill'd ; 

But the receives both heav’n and earth together: 

Nor are their forms by rath encounters /pi/l'd; 
For there they itand, and neither toucheth either. 

Davies. 
3. To throw away. 
This fight thall damp the raging ruffian’s breatt, 
The poifon /piié, and halt-drawn tword arreft. 
; Tickel, 
Jo SPILL. v. z 
1. To wale; to be lavifh. 
Thy father bids thee fpare, and chides for /gi//ing. 
Sidney. 
z. To he fhed ; to be loft by being fhed. 

He was fo topfull of himfelf, that he let it /pi// 
on all the company: he {poke well indeed, but he 
fpoke too long. Waits. 

SPILLER. z. / [I know not whence de- 
rived.] A kind of fifhing line, 

In harbour they are taken by /pillers made of a 
cord, to which divers fhorter are tied at a little 
diftarce, and to each of thefe a hook is faltened 
with a bait: this fpi//er they fink in the fea where 
thofe fithes have thcir accuftomed haunt. Carew, 


SpittH. 2. f. [from /pil//,.] Any thing 
poured out or watted. 
Our vaults have wept with drunken /pi/td of wine. 
Shak{peare. 
To SPIN. v. a. pret. [pun or /pan; part. 
fpun. [ypinnan, Saxon; /piunen, Dut. } 
1. To draw out into threads, 
The women /fun goats hair. Excaus. 
2. To form threads by drawing out and 


twifting any filamentous matter. 
You would be another Perwlope ; yet all the yarn 
fhe /pun, in Ulyffes’s abfence, did but fill Ithaca 
full of moths, Shakfpeare. 
The fates but only /piz the coarfer clue ; 
The finett of the wool is left for you. Dryden, 
3. To protract; to draw out. 
By one delay atter another, they /pin out their 
whole lives, till there’s no more future lett before em. 
L' Efirarge, 
Why thould Rome gall a moment ere her time? 
No, let us draw her term of freedom out 
In its full length, and /pin it to the lał. Addifon. 
4. To torm by degrees; to draw out tedi- 
oufly. 
1 paffed lightly over many particnlars, on which 
learned and witty men might,/pi7 out large volumes. 
Dighy, 
It his cure lies among the lawyers, let nothing be 
faid againft intangling property, /pinning out cautes, 
and fqueezing clients. Cellier, 
Men of large thoughts and quick apprehentions 
are not to expect any thing here, but whar, being 
Jpun out of my own coarfe thoughts, is fitted to 
men of my own fize, L:cke. 
The lines are weak, another’s pleas’d to fay ; 
Lord Fanny /pins a thoufand fuch a day. 
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| ç. To put into a turning motion, asa boy 5 
to}. 
To SPIN. v. m. i 
1. lo exercife the art of fpinning, or draw- 
ing threads, 
We can ing ous legs and arms upwards and down- 
wards, backwards, forwuids, ard round, as they that 
in. Me. 
Ten thoufand ftulks their various bloffoins fpread å 
Peaceful and lowly in their native foil, 
They neither know to ffi, nor care to toil, Prèr. 
For this Alcides learn'd 10 /pin; 
His club laid down, and lion’s fkin. Prior. 
2. (/pingare, Italian.] ‘To itream out in a 
thread or {mall current. 
Together furioufly they ran, 
That to the ground came horfe and mang 
The blood out of their helmets /pan, 
So fliaip were their cncountess. 
3. To move round as a fpindle. 
Whether the fun, predominant in heav'n, 
Rife on the earth, or earth rife on the fun, 
He from the eaft his flaming road begin, 
Or the from weft her filent courfe advance 
With inoffenfive pace, that /pinming fleeps 
On her foft axle, while the paces ev'n 
And bears thee foft with the fmooth air along, 
Solicit not thy thoughts. Nilo, 
As when a fhipwright ftands his workmen o'er, 
Who ply the wimble fome huge beam to bore ; 
Urg'd on all hands, it nimbly /p%r; about, 
The grain deep piercing till it Icvops 1t out. 


SPI1'NACH. ) 2. f. [/pinachia, Lat. ] 
Spi’naGe. § plant. 

It hath an apetalous flower, confifting of many 
ftamina included in the flower-cup, which are pro- 
duced in fp:kes upon the male plants, which are 
barren; but the embryos are produced from the 
wings of the leaves on the female plants, which 
afterward become roundith or angular feeds, which, 
in fome forts have thorns adhering to them. Millera 

Spinage is an excellent herb, crude or boiled. 

Mortimer, 


Spi'NAL. adj, [/pina, Lat.] Belonging to 
the backbone. 
All pinal, or fuch as have no ribs, but only a 
back bone, are fomewhat analagous thereto. Brows. 
Thofe folids are entirely nervous, and proceed 
from the brain and /piza/ marrow, which by their 
bulk appear fufficient to furnith all the ftamina or 
threads of the folid parts. Arbuthnst, 
Defcending carelets from his couch, the fall 


Lux’d his joint neck, and /piaad marrow bruis’d. 
Philips, 


SPINDLE. x. f. [ppindl, ppindel, Sax.] 
t. The pin by which the thread is formed, 


and on which it is conglomerated. 

Bodies fibrous by moilture incorporate with other 
thread, efpecially if there be a little wreathing; as 
appeareth by the cwilting of thread, and twirling 
about of /pindies. Bacone 

Sing to thofe that hold the vital heers, 

And turn the adamantine /pindle round 
On which the fate of gods and men is wound. 
Milton. 

Upon a true repentance, God is not fo fatally tied 
to the /pizdie of abfolute reprobation, as not to 
keep his promifc, and feal mercitul pardons. 

Jalpir Maine. 

So Pallas from the dufty field withdrew, 

And, when imperial Jove appear'd in view, 

Refum'd her female arts, the /pindle and the clew; 

Forgot the {ceptre the fo well had fway’d, 

And, with that mildnefs the had rul'd, obey'd. 

Srepacy'e 

Do you take me fora Roman matron, 

Bred tamely to the /pizdle and the loom ? d. Philips. 

2. A long fender ttalk. 

The /pindles muf be tied up, and, as they grow 
in height, rods fet by them, left by their bending 
they fhould break. Mortimer. 

3. Any thing lender. In contempt. 

Repofe yourfelf, if thofe /pirdle legs ot yours will 
carry you to the next chair. Dryden, 

The marriage of one of our heirefles with ag 
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eminent courtier, gave us /pind/e fhanks and cramps. 


Tatler. 
To SPINDLE. v. 2. [from the noun.] To 
fhoot into a long {mall ftalk. 


Another ill accident in drought is the /pindling 
of the corn, which with us is rare, but in hotter 
countries common; infomuch as the word calamir, 
was firit derived trom calamus, when the cora could 
hot get out of the talk. Bacon, 

When the flowers begin to /pind/e, all but one or 
two of the biggelt, at each root, inould be nipped 
cT. ATortimer. 


SFINDLESHA'NKED. adj T/pindle and hank.) 
Having fmall legs. 


Her lawyer is a httle rivelled, /pindle/Lanked 
gentleman. M11 for. 


SPINDLETREE. 2. f, [exonyaus, Lat.} A 
plant; prickwood. 
Spine. x. f. [/piva, Lat.] The hackbone. 
The rapier entered hisright fide, reaching within 
a finger’s breath of the /pine. Wifeman. 
‘There are who think the marrow of a man, 
Which in the /pize, while he was living, ran; 
When dead, the pith corrupted will become 
A (nake, and hifs within the hollow tomb. Dryden. 
SPINEL. a. e A fortof mineral. Spinel 
ruby is of a bright rofy red ; it is fofter 
than the rock or balafs ruby. Woodavard 
SPINE'T. 2, f. (pinete, Fr.) A {mall 
harpfichord ; an inftrument with keys. 
When mifs delights in her /pinnet, 
A fiddler may his tortune get. Swift. 
SPINI'FEROUS. adj. [fpina and fero, Lat. ] 
Bearing thorns. 
Spink. a. A A finch; a bird. 
Want fharpens poefy, and grief adorns; 
The /pink chaunts {weeteft in a hedge of thora. 
Harte. 
Sri'nner. x. f. [from /pin. ] 
Į. One fkilled in fpinning. 
A practifed /pinner (hall {pin a pound of wool 
worth two fhilliugs for fixpence. Graurxt, 
2. A garden fpider, with long jointed legs. 
Weaving fpiders come not here: 
Hence, you long-lege’d f/pinners, hence! Shuk/p. 
SPINNING Wheel, n. /. {from /pin.] The 
wheel by which, fince the difufe of the 
rock, the thread is drawn. 
My fpinning wheel and rake 
Let Sufan keep tor her dear fitter’s fake. Gay. 


Sriinny. adj. I fuppofe, /mal!, fender. 
A barbarous word. 


They plow it early in the year, and then there | 


wil! come fome /piw:y grafs that will keep it from 
{calding. Mortimer. 


Spino'ssty. x. f. [/pinofus, Lat.] Crab- 
bednefs ; thorny or briary perplexity. 
Philofophy confitted of nought but dry /pinofries, 
Yean notions, and endlefs altercations abour things of 
nothing. Glanville. 
Spi'nous. adj, (fpinofus, Lat.) Thorny; 
full of thorns. 
SPINSTER. 2 fe [from fpin.] 
1. A woman that fpins. 
The /pinflers and the knitters in the funs 
And the tree maids that weave their thread with 
bones, 
Do ufc to chant it. 
One Michael Caffio, 
That never fet a {quadron in the field, 
Nor the divifion of a battle knows 
More than a /pinfler. Shakfpeare. 
2. [In law.] The general term for a girl or 
maiden woman. 
It a gentlewoman be termed fpix/fer, the may 
abate the writ. Lord Coke. 
I defire that a yearly annuity of twenty pounds 
fhall be paid to Rebecca Dingley, of the city of 
Dublin, /pinfler, during her life. Swift. 
Seinstay. n. f [from /piaar.] ‘The 
work. of fpinning. 


Shak/peare. 
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Sri'NY. adj. [Avina, Lat.] Thorny; briary; | 


perplexed; difficult; troublefome, 

The firft attempts are always imperfect; much 
more in fo difficult and /pizy an atfair as fo mice a 
fubseét. Digby. 

SPI'RACLE. v, f. [fpiraculum, Lat.) A 
breathing hole; a vent; a fmall aper- 
ture. 

Moft of thefe /piracles perpetually fend forth fire, 
more or lefs. Wood ward. 


SPIRAL. adj. [/pirale, Fr. from /pira, Lat. | 


` . a . ! 
Curve; winding; circularly involved, 


like a fcrew. 

The procets of the fibres in the ventricles, running 
in /piral lines from the tip to the bafe of the heart, 
Mews that the fyttole of the heart is a mufcular con- 
ftriction, as a purle is hut by drawing the ftrings 
contrary ways. Ray. 

Why earth or fun diurnal ftages keep, 

In fpiral tracts why through the zodiack creep. 
Blackmore. 

The inteftinal tube affects a ftraight, inftead of 

a fpiral, cylinder. Arbuthnot. 
SPIRALLY, adv. [from /piral.| Ina fpiral 
form. 

The fides are compofed of two orders of fibres, 
running circularly or /pira//y from bafe to tip. Ray. 

SPrra' TION, 2. f. [/piratio, Lat.) Breath- 
ing. 

Spire. v, f. [/pira, Lat. /pira, Ital. pira, 
Swedith. | 

Ie A curve line; any thing wreathed or 
contorted, every wreath being in a dif- 


ferent plane; a curl; a twift; a wreath, 
His head 

Crefted aloft, and carbuncle his eyes; 

With burnifh'd neck of verdant gold, erect 

Amidit his circling /pires, that on the grafs 


Floated reduudant. Ailton. 
A dragon's tery form belied the god, 
Sublime on radiant /pires he rode. Dryden, 


Air feems to coniitt of /pires contorted into tinall 
fpheres, through the interitices of which the partı- 
cles of light may treely pafs; itis light, the fod 
fubftance of the /pires being very {mall in proportion 
to the fpaces they take up. Cheyne. 

2. Any thing growing up taper; a round 
pyramid, fo called, perhaps, becaufe a 
line drawn round and round ia lefs and 


lefs circles would be a {pire; a fteeple. 
With ghit’ring /pires and pinnacles adorn’d. 
a Milton, 
He cannot make one /pire of grafs mere or lefs 
than he hath made. Hale. 
Thele pointed /pires that wound the ambient thy, 
Inglorious change! thall in deftruction lie. Prior. 
3. The top or uppermott point, 
I were no lefs than a traducement to filence, 
that 
Which to the /pireand top of praifes youch'd, 
Would feem but modett. Sbakjpeare. 
To Sprre.v. x. [from the noun. } 
1. To fhoot up pyramidically. 
Itis not fo apt to spire up as the other forts, 
being more inclined to branch into arms, Vor timer. 


2. {ypiro, Lat,| To breathe. Nor in ute, 
Spenfer. 


SPIRIT. x. f- (/piritus, Lat. ] 
1. Breath; wind. 

All purges have in them a raw /pirit or wind, 
which is the principal caufe of tenfion in the ftomach. 
Bacon. 
All bodies have /piriss and pneumatical parts 
within them; but the main diference between 
anımate and inanimate are, that the /pirits of 
things animate are all continued within themfelves, 
and branched in veins as blood is; and the fpirits 
have allo certain feats where the principal do selide, 
and whereunto the reft do refort: but the /pirits in 
things inanimate are fhut in and cut oft? by the tan- 
gible parts, as air in Snow. Bacon. 
The balmy /pirit of the weltern breeze. Anon, 
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Spirit ìs a fubRance wherein thinking, knowing, 
doubting, and a power of moving, do fubhit. Lacke. 
She isa fpirit; yet not like air or wind, 
Nor like the !pirits about the heart or brain; 
Nor like thole (pirits which alchyimitts do find, 
When they in ev'ry thing feek gold in vain: 
For the all natures under heav'n doth pafs, 
Beirg like thofe /ptrits which God’s bright face 
do fee; 
Or like himiclf, whofe image once fhe was, 
Though now, alas! the fcarce his thadow be : 
For of all forms the holds the firtt degree, 
That are to grofs material bodies knit; 
Yet the herfelf is bodylefs and free, 
And though confin'd is almoft infinite, = Dawes. 
I Mali depend upon your conftant triendthsip ; lke 
the truft we have in benevolent /pirits, who, though 
we never fee or hear them, we think are conttaurty 
praying for us. Pope. 
If we feclude fpace, there will remain in the 
world but matier and miud, or body and fpirir. 
Meatts. 
You are all of you pure fpirits. ¥ don'c mean 
that you have not bodies that want meat and drink, 
and fleep andcloathing; but that all that deferves to 
be called yous is nothing eife but /pirit. Law. 
3. The foul of inan. 
The /pirit thall return unto Gad that gave it. 
bible. 
Look, who comes here ? a grave unto a fuul, 
Holding th’ eternal /pirie *gaintt her wall 
In the vile prifon of atficted breath. Shat/peare. 
Every thing that you call yours, befides this /pirit, 
is but like your cloathing: fometimes that ıs only 
to be uled tor a whic, and then to cnd, and die, 
and wear away. Law. 
4. An apparition. 
‘hey were terrified, and fuppofed that they had 
feen a pirit. Luke. 
Perhaps you might fee the image, and not the 
glais; the former appearing like a spirit in the air. 
Bacon. 
W hilt young, preferve his tender mind from all 
impreffions of /piris and goblins in the dark. Lecke. 
çe Temper; habitual difpofition of minde 
He tits 
Upon their tongues a various /pirit, to rale 
Quite out their native language. Milton. 
(hat peculiar law of chriftianity, which forbids 
revenge, no man can think grievous, who confiders 
the reitle(s torment of a malicious and revengetul 
Spirit. Tilloifon. 
Nor once difturb their heav’nly /pirits 
With Scapin's cheatsy*or Cafar’s merits. Prior. 
Let them confider how tar they zre from that 
Spirit which prays for its moft unjult enemies, if 
they have not kindnefs cnough to pray for thofe, by 
whofe labours and fervice they live in eafe them- 
felves. Law. 
He is the devout man, who lives no longer on his 
own will, or the way and /pirit of the world, but to 
the fole will of God. Lau, 
6. Ardour; courage ; elevation; vehemence 
of mind. 
Tis well blown, lads; 
This morning, like the /pirit ot a youth 
That means to be of note, begins betimes. Shab/p, 
Farewel the big war, 
The /pirit turing drum, th’ ear piercing fife. 
Sbuh/peare. 
The king's party, called the cavaliers, began to 
recover their /piriss, Swift. 
3. Genius; vigour of mind, 
More ample /pirié than hitherto was wont 
Here needs me, whiles the famous ancettors 
Of my moft dreaded fovereign I recount, 
By which all earthly princes fhe doth far furmount. 
Fairy Queene 
To a mighty work thou goeft, O king, 
That equal /piréts and equal pow’rs fhall bring. 


Danicl. 
A wild Tartar, when he {pies 
A man that’s handlome, valiant, wife, 
If he can kill him, thinks t' inherit 
His wit, his beauty, and his /pirir. Butler, 


The noblett /pirit or genius cannot deferve enough 
of mankind, two pretend to the eftecm of heroick 
virtue. Temple. 


2. [e/prit, Fr.| An immatgrial fubitance ; | 8. Turn of mind ; power of mind, moral 


an intellectual being. 


or intellectual, 


a 
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Vou were us'd 
To fay extremity was the trier of /prrtts, 
“hat common chances common men cou'd hear. 
Shat/peare. 
l afk but halt thy mighty /pirit for me. Comey 
A perle&t judge will read each work of wit 
With the fame spirit that its author writ: 
Survey the whole, nor feck flight fault to find, 
Where nature moves, and rapture warms, the mind 
! Pepe 
g. Intellectual powers ditin from the 
Lody. 
"Thefe difcourfes made fo deep impreMfion upon 
the mind and /pirit of the prince, whofe nature was 
inclined to adventures, that he was traa!ported with 


the thought of it. Clarendon, 
in Spirit perhaps he alfo faw 
Rich Mexico, the feat of Montezume. Dilton. 


10, Sentiment ; perception. 

You are too great to be by me gainfaid : 

Your /firit is too true, your fears too certain. 
Shak/peare. 
11. Eagernefs ; defire. 

God has changed men’s tempers with the times, 
and made a /pirit of building fucceed a /pirit of 
pulling down. South. 

¥2. Man of activity ; man of life, fire, and 
enterprife. 

The watry kingdom is no bar 
Tottop the foreign /pirizs, but they come. Shak/p. 

13 Perfons diftinguifhed by qualities of the 
mind. A French word, happily growing 


obfolete. 

Romith adverfaries, from the rifing up of fome 
fchitmatical fpsrits amongft us, conclude that the 
main body cf our church is {ch fmatical, becaufe 
fome branches or members thereof were luch. 

Hive. 

Oft pitying God did well-form’d /pirits raife, 

Fit for the toilfome bus’nefs of their days, 

To tree the groaning nation, and !0 give 

Peace firit, and then the rules in peace to live. 
Croley. 

Such /pirits as he defired to pleafe, fuch wouid I 

chufe for my judges. Dryden. 
t4. That which gives vigour or cheertul- 
neis to the mind; the pureft parc of the 
body, bordering, fays Sydenham, on im- 
materiality.’ In this meaning tt is com- 
monly written with the plural termina- 


tion. 
Though thou didi but jet, 

With my vex'd pirita l cannot take a truce, 

But they will quake. Shakfpeare, 
When I fit and tell 

The warlike feats l’ve done, his /pirits fly out 

Into my flory. Shakjpeare. 

Alas! when all our lamps are burn’d, 

Our bovies wafted, aud our /pirits pent, 

W hen we have all the learned volumes turn'd, 
Which yield men’s wits both help and ornameat; 
What can we know, os what can we difcern ? 

Davies. 

Ee was the time when gentle night began 

T’ indrench with Acep the bufy /pirits of man. 
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To fing thy praifc, would heav’n my breath pro- 
long, 
Infuling /pirits worthy fuch a fong, 
Not Tnracian Orpheus thould tranfcend my lays. 
Dryden. 
All men by experience find the neceffity and aid 
of the /pirits in the bufinefs of concoction. Blzckm. 
By means of the curious inofculation of the audi- 
tory nerves, the orgafms of the /pirits fhould be 
allaycd. Der barn. 
In fome fair body thus the fecret foul 
- With /pirits teede, with vigour fills, the whole; 
Each motion guides, and ev’ry nesve fultains, 
Icfelf unfeen, but in th’etfeéts remains. Pape. 
He is always forced to drink a hearty glafs, to 
drive thoughts of butinefs out of his head, and make 
his /pirtcs drowfy enough for fleep. _ Luw. 
15. Charatteriftical likenefs 5 cffential qua- 
lites. 
talian pieces will appear bet in a room where 
the windows are high, becaufe they are commonly 
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made to a defcending light, which of all other doth 
fet off men’s faces in their truett pirit. Wotton. 
16. Any thing eminently pure and refined. 
Nor doth the eye itfelf, 
That moft pure /pirir of fenfe, behold itfelf. Shat/p. 
17. That which hath power or energy. 

There is in wine a mighty /p/riz, that will not be 

congealed. South, 
18. An inflammable liquor raifed by diltil- 
lution : as brandy, rum. 

What the chymiits call /pirir, they apply the 
name to fo many different things, that they fcet to 
have no fettled notion of the thing. In general, 
they give the name of /pirit to any diftilled volatile 
liquor. Boyle. 

All /pirits, by frequent ue, deftroy, and at laf 
extinguifh the natural heat of the tomach. Trsp/e. 

ln diftillations, what trickles down the fides of 
the receiver, if it will not mix with water, is oil; 
afit will, itis /pirie. Arbuthnot. 

tg. It may be obferved, that in the poets 
Spirit was a monofyllable, and therefore 
was often written /sright, or, lefs pro- 
perly, /prite. 

‘The charge thereof unto a courteous /pright 
Commanded was. Spenfer. 

To SPRIT. wa. 


1. To animate or actuate as a fpirit. 
So talk'd the /pirited fly fuake. Milton. 
2. To excite; to animate; to encourage ; 
to invigorate to action, 

He wali be faint in any execution of fuch a counfel, 
unlefs /péréted by che unanimous decrees of a general 
diet. Temple. 

Civil diffenfiops never fail of introducing and 

Spiriting the ambition of private men. Swift. 

Many officers and private men /pirit up and atlit 

thofe obitinate people to continue in their rebellion. 
; Swift. 
3. To draw ; to entice, 

ln the fouthern coat of America, the fouthern 
point of the needle varieth toward the land, as being 
dilpofed and /pirited that way by the meridional and 
proper hemitphere. Brown. 

The micittry had him /pirited away, and carried 
abroad as a dangerous perlon, Aréuthnct and Pope. 


Spirit TALLy. adv. [from /piritus, Lac. ) 
By means of the breath, 
Conceive one of cach pronounced /piritaliy, the 
other vocally. Holder. 
SPIRITED. adj, [from /pirit.| Lively ; 
vivacious ; full of fire. 


Diyden’s tranflation of Virgil is noble and /pirited. 
Pope. 


j SPURITEDNESS. x. f. [from Spirited. ] 


Difpofition or make of mind.’ 
He fhowed the narrow /piritne/s, pride, and ignor- 
ance of pedants. Addifon 


Spr/RITFULNESS. x. f. [from /pirit and 
full.) Sprightlinefs ; liveling!s, 
A cock’s crowing is a tone that correfponds to 
finging, attefting his mirth aod /piriifutnefs. 
Harvey. 
SpiRITLESS. adje [from /pirt.}] Dejected ; 
low ; deprived of vigour; wanting cou- 
rage; deprefled. 
A man fo faint, fo /piritk hs, 
So dull, fo dead in look, fo woe begone, 
Drew Priam’s curtain. Shak eare. 
Of thei wonted Vigour left them drain’d, 
Exhaulted, /piritl/s, afficted, fall’n. 
Nor did all Rome, grown /piricle/s, fupply 


Milton. 


A man that for bold truth durft bravely die. Dryden. 
Art thou fo bafe, fo /piritlefs a lave ? 
Not fo he bore the fate to which you doom’d him. 
Smith. 
Spe y'RITOUS. adj. [from /pirit. ] Ga 
1. Refined; detecated ; advanced near to 
fprrit. 


More refin’d, more fpiritous and pure, 


As nearer to him p'ac"d, or nearer tending, Milton. | 


2, Fine ; ardent ; active, 


Spi/RUTUALTY.~ 


SPI 


Spi’rRitousness. m f. [from /piritous.] 
Finenefs and attivity of parts. 

They, notwithQanding the great thinaefs and 
Spiriteufnefs of the tiquor, did lift up the upper fure 
tace, and tor a moment form a thin film like afmall 
hemilphere. Boyle. 

SPIRITUAL. adj, [Jpirituel, French ; from 
Spirit. | 

1, Diftinét from matter; immaterial; in- 
corporeal. 

Echo is a great argument of the /piritwal efferce 
of founds; for it it were corporeal, the revercutfion 
fhould be created by like ioitruments with the ori- 
ginal found. Bacon. 

Both vifibles and audibles in their working emit 
no corporeal fubitauice into their mediums, but anly 
carry certain /piritnad fpecies. Bacon. 

All creatures, as well /pirituad as corporeal, de- 
clare their abfolute dependence upon the tirit Author 


of all beings, the only felf-exittent Gud. — Bentlepy 
2. Mental ; inteilectual. 
Spiritual armour, able to refit 
Satan’s allaults. Milton. 


The fame difaiter has invaded his /piriruals ? the 
paflions rebel; and there are fo many governours, 
that there can be no government. South. 
3- Not grofs; refined from external things ; 


relative only to the mind. 

Some, who pretend to be of a more /piritwal and 
refined religion, Spend their time in coutempilation, 
and taik nuch of communion with God. Casamy. 
4. Not temporal; relating to the things of 
heaven ; ecclefiaitical. 

Piace mao wu fume publick fociety, civil or /piria 
tual, Hicker. 

Thou art reverend 
Touchiog thy /piritual function, not thy life. 
Shukjpeare. 
l have made an offer to his majelty, 
Upon our /piritual convocation, 
As touching France, to give a greater lum 
Than ever at one time the clergy did. Shak/peare. 

Thole lervants, who have believing matters, are 
forbid to withdraw auy thing of their worldly refaect, 
as pref{uming upon their /piritwal kindsed; or to 
honour them leis, becaule they are become their 
brethren in tcing believers. Kerttheworth, 

‘Lhe clergy’s bu(Ginefs lies among the laity ; nor is 
there a more ettectual way to torward the falvation 
ot men’s fouls, than for fpirituad pertons to make 
themilelyes as agreeable as they can ia the cooverla= 
tions of the world. Suift, 

Sne loves them as her /piriswal children, and 
they reverence her as ther /piritwad mother, with 
an affection far above that oi the tonded friends. 

Law. 
SrrRitva Lity. x. /. [from /piritual. | 
1. Incorporeity ; immateriality ; ellence 
ditin from matter. 

It this light be not fpiritual, yet it approachech 
neareit unto /pirituality ; and if it have any corpo- 
rality, then or all other the molt fubtile aud pure. 

RKaccigh. 
2. Intellectual nature. 

A pleature made for the foul, fuitable to its /pi= 

rituality, and equal to all its capagities. Sonib e 


3. | /piritualite, French.) Acts independent 
of the body; pure aćts of the foul; 
mental refinement. 

Many iecret indifpofitions and averfious to duty 
will Real upon the foul, and it wall require both ame 
and clofe application of mind to recover it to tuch. a 
frame, as {hall difpole it tor the /piritsudicics of relie 


gion. Saute, 
4. That which belongs to aay one agian 
ecclefiaftick, v 


Of common right, the dean and chapter a:e 
guardians of the fpirituass‘es, dusing the vacancy oi 
a bilhoprick. Ahi fe. 

nf. (from /pirissal.} 
Keclefiattical body. Not in ulc. 
We of the /piritwally 
Will raife your tighnefs Iuch a mighty fum, 
As neves dad the clesgy at one men = Shak fpuare, 


= 


SPI 


SprRITUALIZA'rion, 2, f, [from /pirit- | 


ualize.] The act of fpiritualizing. 

Jo Spat TUAaLrze. v. a, [ fpiritnalifer, 
French; from /pirit.] To refine the 
intelle@ ; to purify from the feculencies 
of the world. 

This would take it much out of the care of the 
foul, to /piritualize and replenifh it with good 
WOrKS. Hammond. 

We begin our furvey from the loweft dregs of 
fenfe, and fo afcend to our more /piritualized felves. 

Glanville. 

As to the future glory in which the body is to 
partake, that load of earth which now engages to 
corruption, muft be catcined and /pirtrualtzed, 
and thus be cloathed upon with plory. Dec. of Prety. 

If man wll a& rationally, Le cannot admit any 
competition between a momentary tatisfaction, and 
an everlafting happinefs, as great as God can give, 
and our /pirttwaz/ized capacitics receive. Rogers. 

SPIRITUALLY, adv. [from /pirttual, } 
Without corporeal groffnefs ; with atten- 


tion to things purely intelleétual, 

In the fame degree that virgins live more fpi! itu- 
aiy than other pecfons, in the fame degree is their 
virginity 3 more excellent ftate. Taylor. 

Spi/riruous. adj. [ /piritueux, French ; 
from /pirit. ] 

q. Having the quality of fpirit, tenuity, 
and activity of parts. 

More refin'd, more /piritucus and pure, 

Asto him nearer tending. Ailton. 

The molt /pirisuows and moft fragrant part ot the 
plant exhales by the action of the fun. Arbuthnot. 

2. Lively ; gay; vivid; airy. 

It may appear airy and /firisuows, and fit for the 
welcome of chearful gueits. Wetton. 

Sprrituo’stry. ) x f [from /pirit- 

Spi/RITUOUSNESS, § uous.) The qua- 
lity of being fpirituous; tenuity and 
activity. 

Jo svirnr. v. n. [ f/pruytex, Dutch, to fhoot 
up, Skinner; /pritta, Swedih, to fly out, 
Lye.| To {pring out in a fudden ftream ; 
to ream out by intervals. 

Bottling of beer, while new and full of fpirit, fo 
that it /pirterh when the ttopple is taken forth, 
maketh the drink more quick and windy. Bacon. 

Thus the fmall jett, which hatty hands unlock, 
Spirts in the gard'ner’s eyes who turos the cock. 

Pope. 

J; Sprrt, v. a, To throw out in a jet, 

When weary Proteus 
Retir’d for thelter to his wonted caves, 
His finny flocks about their fhepherd play, 
And, rowling round him, /pirt the bitter fea. 
Dryden. 
When rains the paffage hide, 
Oft the loofe ttones /pirt up a muddy tide 
Beneath thy carelefs toot. 

Spirr. u. / [from the verb. ] 

I, Sudden ejection, 

2. Sudden effort. 

Jo Spr'RTLE, va. [a corruption of /pirr, | 
To fhoot fcatteringly. 

The brains and mingled blood were /pirtled on 
che wall. Drayton. 

‘The terraqueous globe would, by the centrifugal 
force of that motion, be foon difipated and fpir. led 
into the circumambient fpace, was it not kept toge- 


ther by this noble contrivance of the Creator. 
Derbam. 


Cay. 


Sri'rRY. adj. [from fpire. } 
a. Pyramidal, 
Wake fandy valleys, once perplex’d with thorn, 
The fpiry br and thapely box adorn. Pope. 
In thefe lone walls, theis days eternal bound, 
Thefe mofs-grown domes with /piry turrets crown'd, 
SWhere awful arches make a noon-day night, 
Ard the dim windows fħed a folemn light, * 
Thy eyes diffus’d a reconciling ray, 
Aud gleams of glory beighten’d ald the day. 


2, Weeathed ; curled, 


Pope. 


oe Ey 


Hid in the /piry volumes of the fuake, 

T Jurk’d within the covert of a brake. Dryden, 
Sriss. adje [piut Latin.] Clofe ; firm; 
thick, Not in ufe. 

From his modet and humble charity, virtues 
which rarely cohabit with the fwelting windinefs of 
much knowledge, illued this /pifs and denfe yet 
polifhed, ihis copious yet concile, treatife of the 
wariety of languages. Brerewood, 

Spi’ssitupe, af. [from /pifus, Latin, } 
Groffnefs ; thicknefs. 


Drawing wine or beer from the lees, called racke 
ing, it will clarify the fooner; tor though the lees 
keep the drink in heart, and make it laing, yet 
they cat up fome /pi//itude. Lacon. 

Spifitude is fubdued by acrid things, and acri- 
mony by infpitfating. Arbuthnot, 

Seiger ican)» Sa Lonka (tr, DULCE, 
Speds, Italian. | 

1. A long prong on which meat is driven, 
to he turned hefore the fire. 

A goodly city is this Antium; 

Tis] that made thy widows: then know me not, 
Left that thy wives with /p/ts, and boys with ftones, 
In puny battle flay me. Shat/peare. 

They may be contrived tothe moving of fails ina 

chimney corner, the motion of which may be applied 


to the turning of a /pit. Wilkins. 
With Pegey Dixon thoughtful fit, 
Contriving tor the pot and /pir. Swif'. 


2. Such a depth of earth as is pierced by 
one action of the fpade. 
Where the earth is wathed from the quick, face 
it with the firit /p/r of earth dug out of the ditch. 
Mortimer. 


To Sprit. ~v. a. preterit /pat; participle 
pall. /pit or fpitted. [from the noun. | 
Ie To putupon a fpit. 
l fee my coufin’s gholt 
Seeking out Romeo, that did /pit his body 
Upon a rapier's point. Sbakjpeare. 
2. To thruft through. 


I /pitted frogs, l cruth'd a heap of emmets. 
Dryden. 
To Seit. v. a. (ypæran, Saxon ; /pytter, 
Danifh.] To eject from the mouth. 
A large mouth, indeed, 
That /pits forth death and mountains. Shak/peare. 
Comuiniffions which compel trom each 
The fixth part of his fubitance, make bold mouths, 
Tongues /pit their dutics out, and cold hearts freeze 
Allegiance in them. Shatfpeare. 
The fea thrufts up her waves, 
One after other, thicke and high, upon the groaning 
thores; 
Fir in herfelf loud, but oppos'd with banks and 
rocks, the rores, 
And all her backe in briltles fet, piss every way her 
fome. Chapman. 
To Spit. wv. 2 To throw out fpittle or 
moifture of the mouth. 
Very goad orators, when they are here, will /pir, 
Shik ipcare. 
T dare meet Surrey, 
And jpit upon him whilft I fay he lyes. Shak/peare. 
The wat'ry kingdom, whofe ambitious head 
Spits in the face ot heaven, is no bar 
T'o itap the forcign fpirits, but theycome. Sdzk/p. 
He /pat on the ground, made clay of the ipitde, 
and anointed the eyes of the blind man. peg. 
A maid came from her father’s houle to one ofthe 
tribunals of the Gentiles, and, declaring herfelf a 
Chrittian, /pit an the gudge’s face. Scuth. 
A drunkard men abhor, and would even /pit at 
him, were it not for fear he should do fomething 
more than /pir at them. South. 
Spit on your finger and thumb, and pinch the 
fnug all the candle goes out. Swift. 


Sri’rran. n. f. [corrupted from ho/piral. | 
A charitable foundation. In ufe only in 
the phrafes, a /pittal fermon, and rob not 
the f{pittal, 


To Sri'tcucock, œ, a. To cutan eil in 


S P I 
feces and roak hin. 


find no good etymology. 

No man lards falt pork with orange peel, i 

Or garnitheshis lamb with /pirchceckt eel. Ainge 
SPITE. z. f. [pit Dutch; defpit, Fr | 
1, Malice; rancour; hate; malignity; 

malevolence. 

This breeding rather /pire thaa Mame in her, or, 
if it were a hame, a fhame not of the fault but of 
the repulfe, the aid thirit tor a revenge. Sidney. 

Bewray they did therr inward boiling /pite, 

Each ttirring others to revenge his caufe, Danit. 

Done all to fpite 

The great Creator ; but their /prre fill ferves 

His glory to augment. Afters. 

Begone, ye criticks, and retrain your /pite 5 
Codrus writes on, and will for ever write. Pope. 


2, SPITE of, or In Srite of. Notwith. 
Randing; in defiance of. It is often 
uled without any malignity of meaning. 

I'll guard thee free, 
And fave thee f her jpite. Chapreaee 
Bleiied be fuch a preacher, whom God made ue 
of to {peak a word in feafon, and faved me i” /pite 
of the world, the devil, and myfelf. Soxte. 
[n fpite of me 1 love, ard fee too late 
My mother’s pride mut tind my mother’s fate. 
Dry de, 
For thy low'd fake, /pire of my boling fears, 
Vii meet the danger which ambition brings, Rowe. 
My father’s fate, 
In (vite of all the fortitude that Mines 
Betore my face in Cato’s great example, 
Subdues my ‘oul, and fills my eyes with tears. 


Of this word I 


Aid fone 
In /ptte of all applications, the patient grew worle 
evcry day. Arbuthnot, 


To SPITE. v, a. [from the noun. | 
t. Fo mifchief ; to treat malicioufly ; to 
vex; to thwart malignantly. 
Beguil’d, divorc’d, wrong'd, /pighled, fain, 
Moft deteftable death, by thee. Scakiprare. 
1'il facrifice the lamb that I do love, 
To /pizht a raven's heart within a dove. Shakfpeares 


z. To fill with fpite ; to offend, 

So with play did he a good while fight againft the 
fight of Zelmane, who, more /piʻed with that cours 
tefy, that one that did nothing fhould be able to 
refit her, burned away with choler and motions 
which might grow out of her own {weet difpofitione 

Sidney. 

Darius, /pited at the magi, endeavoured to abolith 

not only their learning but their language. Temple. 


Sri‘reFruL. adj. [pite and full. | Mali- 
cious ; malignant. 


The Jews were the deadliet and /pirefulleff ene- 
mies of chriftianity chat were in the world, and io 


this refpect their orders to be thunneds Hocker. 
All you have done 

Hath been but for a wayward fon, 

Spiteful and wrathtul. Shak/peare, 


Our public form of divine fervice and worfhip is in 
every part thereof religious and holy, maugre the 
malice of /piteful wretches who have depraved it. 

White. 

Contempt is a thing made up of an undervaluing 
ofa man, upon a belief of his utter ufeletfnefs, and 
a /piscfu. endeavour to engage the relt of the world 
in the fame flight eftecm of him. South, 

The fpiteful ttars have thed their venom down, 
And now the peaceful planets take their turn. 

Dry dat. 
Sri'tRFULLY. adv. [from /piteful.] Mae 
licioufly ; malignantly. 

Twice falfe Evadne, /pitefully forfworn ! 

That fatal bealt ike this I would have tora. MF allera 
Vaneffa fat, 

Scarce lift’ning to their idle chat, 

Further than fometimes by a frown, 

When they grew pert, to pull them down: 

At lat the fpitefully was bent 

To try their wifdom’s full extent. 


Swift, 
Spirerucness. a. / [from /pitefiul, ] 
Malice ; malignity ; defire of vexing. 


SPL. 


Te looks more like /pitcfulnefs and il!-nature, 
than a diligent fearch atter truth. 
Keil againf?[ Burnet, 
Sri'tren. adj. (from /pit.) Shot out 
into length. 
Whether the head of a deer, that by age is mare 
Spitied, may be brought again to be more branched. 


Bacon. 
SPI'TTER. x. f. [from /pit.} 
1, One who puts meat on a fpit, 
2. One who fpits with his mouth, 
3. A young deer, Ainfranr th 


SPictie. m.f. [corrupted from bofpital, 
and therefore better written /pita/, or 
Spittal.) A hofpital, It is Rill retained in 
Scotland. 
To the /pittle go, 
And from the powdering tub of infamy 
Fetch forth the lazar kite of Creflid’s kind. Sak. 
This isit 
That makes the waned widow wed again, 
She whom the /pit:/e houfe, and ulcerous fores, 
Would caft the gorge at; this embalms and {pices 
To th’ April-day again. Shak/peare. 
Cure the /pitie world of maladies. Cleave/and. 

SPI'TTLE. ». f. [ppaechan, Sax.] Moitture 

of the mouth. 
The faliva or /pitile is 20 humour of eminent ufe. 
Ray. 
Menasand Atys in the mouth were bred, * 
And never hatch’d within the lab’ring head ; 
No blood from bitten nails thofe poems drew, 
Butchura'd like /pisile from the lips they flew. 
Dryden, 
The fpittle is an ative liquor, immediately 
derived trom the arterial blood: it 13 faponaceous. 
Arbuthnot. 
A genius for all tations fit, 
Whole meaneft talent is his wit: 
His heart too great, though fortune little, 
To lick a rafcal ftatefman’s /pétile, Swift. 

Spi'tvenom, xe f, [/pit and venom. | 
Poifon ejected from the mouth, 

The fpitvenom of their poifoned hearts breaketh 
out to the annoyance of others. Hooker. 

SPLANCHNO LoGy. .f. [ fplanchnologie, 
Fr. cxrwyyra and acy@.]} A treatife or 
defcription of the bowels. Di. 

Jo SPLASH. ~. a. [ploft2, Swedith. 
They have both an affinity with p/of, ] 
To daub with dirt in great quantities, 

Spia'suy.ady. [from /plafa.] Full of dirty 
water; apt to daub. 

To Spray. v. a. To diflocate or break a 
a horfe’s fhoulder bone. 

SrLA'YFOOT. adj. [ fplay, or difplay, and 
cet. | Having the toot turned inward. 
Though ftill fome traces of our ruttic vein 

And /play foot verle remain’d, and will remain. 
Pope. 

SPLA'YMOUTH. z. f. [ splay and mouth. | 

Mouth widened by defign. 

All authors to their own defects are blind z 
Hadh thou but, Janus-like, a face behind, 
To fee the people when /p/a ymcuths they make, 
To mark their fingers pointed at thy back, 
Their tongues loll’d out a foot, 

SPLEEN. »./. [/plen, Latin. ] 

3. The mile; one of the vifcera, of which 
the ufe is fearcely known, Ie is fuppofed 
the feat of anger, melancholy, and mirth. 

If the wound be on the leit hypochondrium, 
under the Mort ribs, you may conclude the /pleen 
wounded. i ’ Wif. man. 

2. Anger; fpite; ill humour. 

His eal queen, whofe /plcexe he was dif- 
pos’ 
To tempt yet further, knowing well what anger it 
inclos’d, 
And how wives angers fhould be us'd. 
Tf the mutt teem, 
Create her child ot fp/een, that it may live 
Asd be a thwart ditnatur’d torment to hcre Shuk/. 


Dryden. 


Chapman. 


SSP eL 


Kird pity cheeks my /pleem; brave feorn forbids 
Thole tears to stiue, which fwell my eyeelids. 
Donne. 
All envied; but the Theftyan brethren fhow'd 
The leatt reipect, and thus they vent their /pleen 
aloud : 
Lay down thofe honour'd fpoils. Dryden. 
In noble minds fome dregs remain, 
Nut yet purg'd off, of /pleen and four dildain. Pepe. 
3. A hit of anger. 
Charge not in your fpleen a noble perfon, 
And ipoil your nobler toul. Siak/peare. 
4. A fudden motion; a fit. 
Brief as the lightoing in the collicd night, 
That ina /pleen unfolds both heav'n and earth; 
And, ere a: mamhath power to fay behold ! 
The jaws of darknefs do devour it up. Shal/peare. 
s- Melancholy ; hypochondriacal vapours. 
The /pleea with fullen vapours clouds the brain, 
And binds the fpirits in its heavy chain; 
Howe’er the caute tantaitick may appear, 
Th’ effcét is real, and the pain fincerc. Blackmore. 
Splecnyvapoursy-and imall-pox above them all. 
Pope. 
Bodies chang'd to recent forms by /pleen. Bone 
6. Immoderate merriment. 
They that delire the /pleen, and would die with 
laughing. Shak/peare. 
SPLE‘ENED. adj, [from /pleen.} Deprived 
of the fpleen. 
Animals /pleencd crow falatious. Arbuthnot. 
SPLEENFUL. adj. [ /pleen and full.) An- 
gry ; peevifh; fretful; melanchloy. 
The commons, like an angry hive of bees 
That want their leader, {catter up and down : 
Mslelt have calm’d their /plecafi! mutiny. Shak/p. 
The cheerful foldiers, with new itoies fupplied, 
Now long to execute their fpleenful will. Dayden. 
If you drink tea upon a promontory that overhang: 
the fea, the whilthag of the wiru is better mufick 
to contending minds than tie opera to ee oo 
ope. 
SPLEENLESS. adj, [from plen.) Kind ; 
gentle; mild. Obfolete. 
Mean time flew our thips, and ftreight we fewht 
The fyrens ile; a /pleenic/s wind fo ttretcht 
Her wings to waft us, aud fourg’d our keel. 
Chapman. 
SPLEENWORT. x. fe [ fpleen and wort; 
afplenion, Lat.] A -plant ;- miltwatfte. 
Fhe leaves and fruit are like thole of the fern; 
but the pinnulz are eared at their bafis. Miller, 
Safe pa(s’d the gucme through this fantattick 
band, 
A branch otf healing /pdeenwort in his hand. Pope. 
SPLE'ENY. adje |from /pleen.] Angry ; 
peevilh ; humorous. . 
What though I know her virtuous, 
And well delerving; yee i know her for 
A /pleeny Lutheran, aud not wholefome to 
Our caule. Shak/peare. 


SPLE'NDENT. adj. [ /plendens, Lat.) Shin- 
ing; gloffy; having luftre. 

They affigned them names from fome remarkable 
qualities, that is very oblervable in their red and 
JSplendent planets. Brown. 

Metallick fubftances may, by reafon of their great 
denfity, reflect all the light incident upon them, and 
fo be as opake and /plesdent as it is potlible for any 
body to be. Nevvton, 


SPLE/NDID. aay, [ Splendide, Fr. fplendi- 
dus, Lat.} Showy; magnificent; fump- 
tuous ; pompous, 
Unacceptable, though in heav’n, our fate 

Or fplendid vallalage. Milton. 
Dcep in a rich alcove the prince was laid, 

And flep: beneath the pompous colonnade : 

Fatt by hi: Gde Pifiltratus lay fpread, 

In age his equal, on a /plerdid bed. Pope. 
SPLENDIDLY. adv. | from /plendid.] Mag- 
nificently ; fumptuoully ; pompoufly. 

Their condition, though it look /plenaid/y, yet, 
when you handle tt on ajl fides, it wall prick your 
tingers. Taylor. 

You will not admit you live /plendidly, yet it can- 
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not be denied but that you live neatly and Par 
dbiuré. 
How he lives and eats, 
How largely gives, how /p/endidly he treats. Diyde ne 
He, of the royal itere 
eae, friza!, fits whole nights devoid 
Or fweet repole. Philipse 
Syik’s pour. m fe [ fpleadeur, French; 
fplender, Latin. } 
1, Luftre; power of fhining. 

Sglend-ur hath a degree of whitenefs, efpecially if 
there be a little repercuifion; for a looking glate, 
with the Reel behind, looketh whiter than glais 
fimple. Lacon, 

The dignity of gold above filver is not much, the 
Splendour is alike, and more pleafing to fome eyes, 
as in cloth of filver. Bacon. 

The firt dymptoms are a chilnefs, a certain /plene 
dour or Shining in the eyes, with a little moilture. 

Arbuthnot. 
2. Magnificence; pomp. 

Romulus, being to give laws to his new Romans, 
found no better way to procure an efteem and reve- 
rence to them, than by firit procuring it to himielf 
by /plendour of habit and retinue. Scuib. 

“Lis ufe alone that fantifies expence, 

And /plendcur borrows all her rays trom fenfe. Pepe. 

SpLe NETICK. adj. { /plenetique, French. } 
Troubled withthe fpleen; fretful; pee- 
vifh. 

Horace purged himfelf from thefe “pleactic® re- 
flections in odes and epodes, before he undertcok his 
fatires. Dryden. 

This daughter filestly lowers, t' other ftealsa kind 
look at you,-a third 13 exaét!y well behaved, .and a 


fourth a /plenetich, Tatier. 
You humour me when I am fick; 
Why not when | am /pieneticd # Pope. 


SPLE NICK. ad, | /plenique, French ; /plen, 
Latin, ] Belonging to the fpleen. 

Suppole the ipleep obitructed in its lower parts 
and /plenic? brauch, a potent heat caufeth the orgafe 
mus to boil, tlervey. 

The /pleni.k vein hath divers cells opening into ıt 
near its extremities in human bodies; but in quad- 
rupeds the cells open into the trunks of the /pirnick 


veins, Ray. 
SPLE'NISH. adj. [from /pleen.) Frethul; 
peevifh. 


Yourfelves you mult engage 
Somewhat to cool your /p/ensS rage, 
Your grievous thirit; and to affwage 
That firit, you drink this liquor. Drayton. 
SPLENITIVE, aay, [from /pleen.| Hot; 
fiery ; paffionate. Not in ufe. 
Take thy fingers trom my throat; 
For though | am not/plenitive and rahh, 
Yet L have in me tomething dangerous, Sbak/peare. 
SPLENT. #. f. [or perhaps /plint ; fpinella, 
Italian. ] 

Splenis is a callous hard fubitance, oran iafenfible 
{welling, which breeds on or adheres to the ilank- 
bone ot a horte, and, when it grows big, {poils the 
fhape of the leg. When there is but one, it iscalled 
a fingle /plent; but when there is another oppofite 
to it, onthe outhide of a thank-bone, it is called a 
pegged or pinned /plezt. Farrier's Did, 

To srvice.v. a. [ /pliflen, Dutch ; plico, 
Latin.] To join the two ends of a rope 
without a knot. 


SPLINT. x. fe | Splinter, Dutch. } 

1, A fragment of wood in general, 

z. A thin piece of wood, or other matter, 
ufed by chirurgeons to hold the bore 
newly fet in its place. 

‘The ancients, atter the feventh day, ufed /plintr, 
which not only kept the members Ready, but ttraighrs 
and of thefe fome are made of tin, othersof {cabbard 
and wood, fowed up in hnen cloths. Wifi wide 

EGE ie L w. a. [from the nonn. ] 

JoSpPLiNTER. if 

te To fecure by fplints. 

This broken pointe intreat her to flinter, and this 
crack of your love hall grow ttrongés than it was 

belore. uk/peare, 


} 
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tvers i be broken againft rocks ` Go and fpeed ! 
a pers Te Ar pamana 5 po im Stet did athe Havoc, and /pei/, and ruin are my gain. Aiiiton, 
SPLIT: ef [ /plinter, Date 1] When you, and the poor number fav'd with you, Se Corruption ; caufe ot corruption, 


1, A fragment of any thing broken with 
violence. 


He was fain upon a courfe at tilt, one cf the 
Spiizters of Mootgomery’s ftaff going in at his bever, 
baon, 


Hung on our driving boat. Shakjpeare. 
Thefe are the rocks on which the fanguine tribe 
ef lovers daily /plit, and on which the pol:tician, the 
alchymift, and projeCtor are calt away. 
The feamen fpied a rock, and the wind was fo 
ftrone that we were driven direCtly upon it, and im- 


Amidft whole heaps of fpices lights a ball, i 
mediately /plit, Swif:. 
[from /plit.] One who 


And now their odours arm‘d againft them fiy; 
Some precioully by thatter’d porcelain fall, 
And fome dy aromatick fp/inters dies Dryden. 
2. Athin piece of wood. 
A plain Indian fan, ufed by the meaner fort, 
made of the {mall {tringy parts of roots, fpread out | 


SPLITTER. mf. 
fplits. : 
How fhould we rejoice, if, like Judas the fri, 
Thofe /plitters of parlous in fuđder thould burft ! 


S prlator. | 


Spoil of me. ' 
6. The lough ; the caft-off fkin of a fer- 


Companys villainous company, hath heen the 
Shukfpeare. 


pent. 
Snakes, the rather for the cafting of their /poid, 
live till they be old. Bacon. 


Spoliver. xf. | from fpoil.] 
t, A robber; a plunderer; a pillager. 


Such ruin of her manners Rome 
Doth fuff-r now, as the ’s become 
Both her own /poi/er and own prev. 


Ber Jorfon. 


Swift. Providence, where it loves a nation, con 
- : A are 5 ceriygs ite 
in a round flat form, and fə bound together with a SpLu'TTER. 2. f Buttle; tumult. A low felitdup an “dad:.aifert the intercom enn ‘ 3 
‘viinter hoop, and ftrengthened with {mall bars on i OG. e 1 cligion, by 
afte ‘opti Cy. word. blafling the /peivers of religious perfons and places. 
re ' SPOIL. v. a. olio, Lat. /polier Scuth. 
To Spit NTER. Te 7% [from the noun. | | T At 5 { /polio, Sp ’ Catt Wousthien MATANE fary theses 
To be broken into fragments ; to be | e : conquer, 
fhivered. i i. To {eize by robbery ; to take away by To wafte, to plunder, out of mere compaffion ? 
force. Is it humanity that prompts you on ? 


To SPLIT. ijai mag and pate paf. /plit | Ye took joyfully the /poi/irz of your goods, know- 

[ fpletten, (plitten, Dutch.) A . | ing in vourfelves that ye have in heaven an enduring 

a. [o cleave; to rive; to divide longitu- | fubitance. Hebrews. 

dinally in two. | 

Do'r, and thou naft the one half of mv heart; | 

Do't not, thou /påic’/ thine own. Sbak/peare. | 
That felf hand 

Hath, with the courage whech the heart did lend it, 

Split d the heart. Shak/peare. 


This mount, 
With all his verdure /poil'd, and trees adrift. 
Milton. 
2. To plunder; to ftrip of goods : with of 
before the thing taken. 
Yielding themfelves upon the Turks faith, for the 


Happy for us, and happy tor you /poi-ers, 
Had your humanity ne’cr reach’d our world ! 


A. Philips, 


2. One who mars or corrupts any thing. 
SPOILFUL. adj. [ Jpoil and fail.) Watte- 


ful ; rapacious. 

Having oft ia battle vanquifhed 
Thofe /porlfil Prêts, and {warming Eaferlings, 
Long time in peace his realm eltablithed. 


Wert thou ferv'd up two in one dif, the rather 
To fplit thy fire nto a double father > Cleaveland. 

Cold winter /p/ir the rocks in twain. = Dryden. 

A fkull fo hard, that it is almoft as eafy to /plit 


fafeguard of their liberty and goods, they were matt 
injurioufly /poived of all that they odd. Knolles. 
Thou fhalt not gain what I deny to yield, 


Fairy Qqyeen, 
SPOKE. 2 fe [ypaca, Sax. /peiche, Ger- 


Nor teap the harvelt, though thou /pyi!'/" the field. 


a helmet of iron as to make a fracture init. Ray. Por. 


This effort is in foine earthquakes fo vehement, 
that it /p/#rs and tears the earth, making cracks or 
chafms in it fome miles. Wicadward. 

2, To divide ; to part. 

Their logick has appeared the mere art of wrange 
ling, and their metaphyficks the {kill of /péireing 
an hair, of ciltinguiflung without a diference. 


My fons their old unhappy fire defpile, 
Spoil'd of his kingdom, and depriv’d of eyes. 
ope. 
3. To corrupt; to mar; to make ufelefs. 


man.) The bar of a wheel that pales 
from the nave to the felly. 
All you gods, 
In genera! fynod take away her power ; 
Break all the /pskes and tellies of her wheel, 
And bowl the round nave down the hill of heav'n. 


Watts. 

One and the fame ray is by refraction ditturbed, 
fhatresed, dilated, and /p./f, and fpread into many 
diverging rays. Newton. 


He inttances Luther's fenfuality and difobsdience, | 
gewo crimes which he has dealt with; and, to make ! 


the more folemn fhew, he fp/it ’em iato twenty. 
Anerbury. 

Oh ! would it pleafe the gods to /pët 
‘Thy beauty, fize, and years, and wi 
No age could furnith out a pair 
-Ot nymphs fo graceful, wife, and fair; 
With halt the luttre of your eyes, 

With half your wit, vour years, and fize. 
3. To dath and break on a rock. 

God's defert'on, as a full and violent wind, drives 
him in aninftant, not to the harbour, but on the 
sock where he will be irrecoverably /p/ir. 

Decay of Piety. 

Thofe who live by hores with joy behold 
Some wealthy veffel /p/it or Rranded nigh ; 

And from the rocks leap down for thipwreck'd 

gold, 
And feek the tempefts which the others fly. 
Dryden. 
. To divide ; to break into difcord, 

In Rates notorioufly irreligious, a fecret and irre- 
fittible power /p/its their counfels, and fmites their 
raolt rehoed policies with fruitratioa and a curfe. 

South, 
To SPLIT. Va na 
1. Toburft in funder; to crack; to fuffer 
difruption, 
A huge velfel of exceeding hard marble /p?it afun- 


der by congealed water. Boyle. 
What is`t to me, 

Who never fail on her unfaithful fea, 

Lf {torms arife and clouds grow black, 

If the maf pdr, and threaten wrack ? Dryden. 


The road that to the lungs this ttore tranfmits, 
Into unnumber’d narrow chanoels /psits. 
Blackmore. 
2. To burft with laughter. 
Each hed a gravity would make you /p.//, 


And thook his head at M —y as a wit. Pope, 


To SPOLL. V.a 
1. To pra&ife robbery or plunder. 


SrorL. z. f. [ polium, Lat, ] 
1. That which is taken by violence; that 


2. That which is gained by ftrength or 


3. That which is taken from another. 


4. The att ot robbery ; robbery ; waite. 


ic 1 e /Ap/fe Say Sbak/pea: e 
[This p properly Spill; ypilan, Sax. | No heir e’er drove {o fine a coach ; ane 
' Beware leit any man /poi/ you, through philo- The jpoies, we ate by Ovid told, 3 
fophy and vain deceit. Colcfiars. E TAN 
al pride fpci/s many graces, Taylor. Were Glver, and the axle gold. Swif, 


Spoxe. The preterit of peak. 
They poke belt in the glory of their conquelt, 

Spratt, 

Spo’keEN. The participle paffive of /peak, 

Wouldit thou be /pcken for to tne king? 

2 Kings. 

The original of thefe figns for communication is 

found in viva voce, in/poken language. Holder. 


Women are not oniy /poil/ed by this education, 
but we /poil that part ot the world which would 
otherwile furniih moft inftances of an eminent and 
exalted piety. Law. 


England was infefted with robbers and outlaws, 
which, lurking in woods, uted to break torth to rob 


ik Spenfer. | SPO'KESMAN. 2. f. [ /poke and max.] One 
They which hate us /pail for themfelves. y who fpeaks for another. 
alms. ‘Tis you that have the rcafon 
Swift, i 2, To grow ufelefs ; to be corrupted. —To a what? y 
He that gathered a hundred buthels of acorns, or —To be a /poke/man from madam Silvia. 
apples, had thereby a property in them: he was Shiai Mears. 
only to look that he ufed them before they /poi/ed, He fhall be thy /poke/mam unto the people. 
elfe he robbed others. Locke. Exodus, 


To SPO'LIATE. w. a. [/polio, Lat.] To 
rob ; to plunder. Die, 


SPOLIA'TION. x. f. [ /poliation, Fr. /polta- 
tio, Lat.y The act of robbery or priva- 
tion. 

An ecclefiattical benefice is fometimes void de 
jure and fad, and fometimes de faclo, and not de 
Jure: as when a man fuffers a/poliation by his own 
att. Ayliffe. 

Spro/'NDEE. 7. f2 [ /pondée, Fr. /pondeus, 
Lat.| A foot of two long fyllables. 


We fee in the choice of the words the weight of 
the ftone, and the ftriving to heave it up the moun- 
tain: Homer clogs the verfe with /pondees, and 
leaves the vowels open. roome, 


SPo'NDYLE. x. f. [orordva®; /pondile, 
Fr. /pondylus, Lat.) A vertebre; a 
joint of the fpine. 


It hath for the fpine or back-bone a cartilaginous 
Nor is not mov’d with concord of fweet founds, fubftance, without any Spandyles, procelles, or pro- 
ls fit tor treafgns, stratagems, and fpoils. tuberances. Brows, 


(Shakfpeares | SPONGE, wa fa [ /pongia, Late] A fofe 
porous fubftance, fuppofed by fome the 
nidus of animals. It is remarkable for 


which is taken from an enemy ; plunder; 
pillage; booty. 
The cry of Talbot ferves me for a fword; 
For I have loaden me with many /poi/s, 
Ufing no other weapon buthisname. Shak/peare. 


effort. 
But grant our hero’s hopes long toil 
And comprehenfive genius crown, 
Each fcience and each art his /poi/, 


Yet what reward, or what renown ? Bentley. 


Gentle gales, 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, dilpenfe 
Native perfumes, and whifper whence they ftole 
Thole balmy fpuils. Milton. 


The man that hath not mufick in himfelf, 


Too late, alas! we find 
The foftnefs of thy fword, continued through thy‘o"!, 
To be ths caly caule ot uarecover’d /poil, Dray:on. 


SF +O 


fucking up water. It is too often writ- 
ten /punge, See SPUNGE. 

Spunges are gathered from the fides of rocks, 
keine as a large but tough mofs. Bacon. 

They opened and wafhed part of their Soonges, 

Al yS. 

Great officers are like /ponges: they kaii 
they are full, and, when they come once to be 
tqueoscd, their very heart’s blood comes away. 

L’ Eftvange. 
Jo Sponce. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘lo 
blot; to wipe away as witha fponge. 

Except between the words of tranflation and the 
mind of {cripturc itfelf there be contradi@ion, very 
little difference fhould not feem an intolerable blc- 
mih neceffarily to be /pumged out. Hooker. 

To SPONGE. Vv. u. To fuck in asa fponge ; 
to gain by mean arts. 

The ant lives upon her own, honeftly gotten 3 
whercas the fly is an intruder, and a common fmell- 
featt, that /fumges upon other people's trenchers. 

L’ Effrange. 

Here wont the dean, when he’s to feek, 

To /punge a breakfaft once a week. Swift. 
SPO'NGER. ». f. [from /punge.] Onc who 
hangs for a maintenance on others, 

A generous rich man, that kept a fplendid and 
open table, would try which were friends, and which 
only trencher-tlics and /pungers. L' Eftrange. 

SPO'NGI NESS. xe /. (trom /porgy.] Sott- 
nefs, and fulnefs of cavitics, like a 
fponge. 

The lungs are expofed to reeeive all the drop- 
pings from the brain: a very fit ciltern, becaufe of 
their fporginefs, Harvey. 

Spo/ncious. adj. { /pongieux, Fr. from 
Sponge} Full of {mall cavities like a 
{ponge. 

All thick bones are hollow or fpomgeows, and con- 
tain an oleaginous fubftance in little veficles, which 
by the heat of the body is exhaled through thefe 
bones to fupply their fibrese Cheyne. 

Sro’nGy. adj. [from /ponge. | 
1. Soft and full of final! interftitial holes. 

The lungs are the moit /pong y part of the body, 

and therefore ableft to contract and dilate itfelf. 
Bacon, 

A fpong y excrefcence groweth upon the roots of 
the laler-tree, and upon cedar, very white, light, and 
triable, called agarick. Bacon. 

The body of the tree being very /pong y within, 
though hard without, they eafily contrive into 
canoes. More. 

Into earth's /pung y veins the ocean finks, 
Thole rivers to seplenifh which he drinks. 

Denbam, 
Return, unhappy fwain ! 
The [pung y clouds are hll’d with gath'ring rain. 
Dryden. 
Her bones are all very /pone y, and more remark- 


ably thofe of a wild bird, which flies nfuch, and ! à 
| JoSroom. t. ne [probably from /pume, 


long together. Grew. 
2. Wet; drenched; foaked; full like a 
{ponge. 

When their drench’d natures lie as in a death, 
What cannot you and { perform upon 
Th’ unguarded Duncan? What not put upon 
His /pung y officers, who fhall bear the guilt ? 

Shakfpesre, 
Sponk. n. / [a word in Edinburgh which 
denotes a match, or any thing dipt in 
fulphur that takes fire: as, any /ponks 
will ye buy?] Touchwood. 
Sro'NnsaL. adj, { /ponfalis, Lat.) Relating 
to marriage. 
Spo'nsion. 2. Je [ /ponfio, Lat.) The act 
of becoming furety for another. 
SPO'NSOR, n.f. [Lat.} A furety ; one 
who makes a promife or gives fecurity 
for another. 

In the baptifm of a male there ought to be two 
males and one woman, and in the baptifm of a fe- 
iale child two women and ege man ; and thele are 

VoL. I], 


SPO 


called /p7yers or Cureties for their educative tn ihe 
true chriftran faith. Ayli fre. 

The /ponfer ought to be of the fame ftation wel: 
the perfon to whom he becomes turety. = roorze. 

The rath hermit, who with impious pray's 
Had been the /ponfor of another's care. Harte. 

SPONTANEITY. x. f. [ /pontancitas, {chool 
Lat. /pontaneité, Fr. trom spontaneous. | 
Voluntarinefs; willingnefs ; accord un- 
compelled. 

Neceflity and fpontanetty may fometimes mect 
together, fo may /pontuncity and liberty; but real 
neceffity aod true liberty can never. Bramhall, 

Stri& necellity they fimple call ; 

Tt fo binds the will, that things foreknown 
By fpcntaneity, not choice, are donc. Dryden. 

SPONTA'NEOUS, adj. [ /pontanée, Fr. 
from forte, Lat.] Voluntary ; not com- 
pelled; a€ting without compulfion or 
reftraint ; acting of itfelf; acting of its 
own accord. . 

Many analogal motions in animals, though J can- 


not call them voluntary, yet I fee them roe 

ous: I have reafon to conclude, that thefe are not 

fimply mechanical. Elale. | 
They now came forth 

Spontarcous ; for within them fpirit mov'd 

Attendant on their lord. Milton. 

While John for nine-pins does declare, 

And Roger loves to pitch the bar, 

Roth legs and arms /poutaneous move, 

Which was the thing | meant to prove. Prior. 


Begin with fenfe, of ev’ry art the foul, 
Parts anfwering parts fhall lide into a whole ; 
Spontanecus beauties all around advance, 
Start ev'n from difficulty, ttrike from chance; 
Nature fhall join you, time fhall make it grow. 
Pope. 
SponTa'NeousLy. adv. [from /ponta- 
neous.| Voluntarily; of its own accord, 

This would be as impoffible as that the lead of 
an edifice Mould naturally and /pontancoufly mount 
up to the roof, while lighter materials employ them- 
felves beneath it. Bentley. 

Whey turns [pontancoufly acid, and the curd into 
cheefe as hard as a ftone. Arbuthnot, 

SponTA'NEOUSNESS. 7. /. [from /ponta- 
neous.) WVoluntarinefs; freedom of will; 
accord unforced. 

The fagacities and inftin€ts of brutes, the /pontz- 
neoufre/s of many of their animal motions, are not 
explicable, without fuppofing lome active determi- 
nate power connexed to and inherent in their fpirits, 
of a higher extraction than the bare natural modifica- 
tion of matter. Hale, 

Spool, m fe [foxhl, German ; Spobl, 
Dutch.] A fmall piece of cane or reed, 


with a knot at each end; or a piece of 


wood turned in ghat form to wind yarn 
upon; a quill, 


or foam, as a fhip driven with violence 
fpumes, or raifes a foam.} To goon 
{wiftly. A fea term. 
When virtue /pooms before a profperous gale, 
My heaving withes help to fill the fail. Dryden. 
SPOON. x. f [/paexn, Dutch; /pone, 
Danith ; /poovn, Wlandick.] A concave 
veflel with a handle, ufed in eating 
liquids, 
Wouldft thou drown thyfelf, 
Puc but a little water in a /poom, 
And it fhall be as all the ocean, 
Enough to ftifle fuch a villain up. Shalfpeare, 
° This is a devil, and no moniter: | will leave 
him; I have no long /poce. Sbak/peare, 
Or o'er cold coffee tritle with the (roca, 
Count the flow clock, and dine exact at noon. 
Pope. 
To Spoon. v.n. In fea language, is when 
a fhip, being under fail 4n-a ftorm, can. 
not bear it, but is obliged to put right 
before the wind, Bailey, 


SPO 
Srofonsity.. mf. [poon and bill; platea, 
Lat.) A bird, 

The thoveller, or fpsorbil/; the former name the 
more proper, the eud of the bill being broad like a 
fliovel, but not concave like a fpoon, but perfectly 
flat. Grew. 

Ducks and geefe have fuck lang broad bills to 


quafier in water and mud ; to which we may reckon 
the bill of the /poondi/l. Derham. 


Spo'ONFUL. 2. f. (poon and full. ] 

1. As much as is generally taken at once 
in a fpoon, A medical {poonful is half 
an ounce. 


Prefcribe him, before he do ufe the receipt, that 
he take fuch a pill, or a /poor:ful of liquor. Bacon. 


2. Any {mall quantity of liquid. 

Surely the choice and meafurc of the materials of 
which the whole body is compofed, and what we 
take daily by pounds, is at leaft of as much impcert- 
ance as of what we take feldom, and oaly by grains 
and {poonfuls. Arbuthnot. 


SPO'ONMEAT. u. f. [pnn and meat.) 
Liquid food; nourifiment taken with a 
{poon. 

We prefcribed a Aender dict, allowing only /poon- 
meats. Ueman. 
Wretched 
Are mortals born to fleep their lives away ! 
Go back to whatthy infancy began, 
Eat pap and fpoonmear; for thy gugaws cry, 
Be fullen, and refufe the lullaby. Dryder. 
Diet moft upon /poormeats, as veal or cock broths. 
Harvey. 

SPO'DNWORT. a.f. Scurvygrafs. 

Spoonwort was there, fcorbutics to fupply ; 


And centaury, toclear the jaundic'd eye. Fate. 


SPORA'DICAL. adj. [omogasixes; /pora- 
dique, French. | 
A fporadical difeafe is an endemial difeafe, what 


in a particular feafon affects but tew people. 
Arbuthnct. 
SPORT, x. f. [/pott, a make-game, Iflane 
dick. ] 
1. Play; diverfion; game; frolick and 
tumultuous merriment, 
Her fports were fuch as carried riches of knows 
ledge upon the ttream of delight. Sidney. 
As flies to wanton boys, are we to th’ gods; 
They kill us for their /port. Shakipeare. 
4 When their hearts were merry, they faid, call 
for Samfon, that he may make us /port ; and they 
called for him, and he made them /port. Judges. 
As a mad-man who calteth firebrands, arrows, 
and death, fo is the man that deceiveth his neigh- 
bour, and faith, am not | in /port ? Proverbs. 
The difcourie of fools is irkfome, and their /pore 
is in the wantonnefs of fin. Ecclifafticus, 


2. Mock; contemptuous mirth. 
If I fufpect without caufe, why then make /port 
at me, then let me be your jett. Shabk/peare. 
They had his meilengers in derifion, and made a 
Sport of his prophets. t Effras. 
To make /port with his word, and to endeavour 
to render it ridiculous, by turning that holy book 
into raillery, is a direct aflront to God. Te//o:fox, 


3. That with which one plays. 
Each on his rock transtix'd, the /port and prey 


Of wrecking whirlwinds. Milter, 
Commit not thy prophetick mind 

To flitting leaves, the /pors of every wind, 

Lcft they difperfe in air. Dryden, 


Some grave their wrongs on marbles he, more 
juft, 

Eidoptd dows ferene, and wrote them on the duft, 

Trod under foot, the /port of ev'ry wind, 

Swept from the earth, and blotted from his mind; 

There fecret in the grave he bade them lie, 

And griev'd they could not ‘fcape th’ Almighty's 

eye. Dr. Madden or Bp. Beulter, 
4. Play; idle gingle. 

An author who fhould introduce fuch a /port of 
words upon our ttage, would meet with !mall ap- 
plaufe. Brome, 

et 


SPO 


g. Diverfion of the field, as of fowling, 
hunting, fifhing. 

Now for our mountain /port, up toyon hill, 
Your legs are young. Shakforare. 

The king, who was exceflively affected to hunt- 
ing, and the fports of the field, had a great defire to 
make a great park, for red as well as fallow deer, 
beween Richmond aad Hampton Court. 

Clarendon. 
To SPORT. v.a. [from the noun. | 
1. To diverts; to make merry. Itis ufed 
only with the reciprocal pronoun. 

The poor man wept and bled, cried and prayed, 
while they fported themfelves in his pain, aad de- 
lighted in his prayers, as the argument of their vic- 
tory. Sidney. 

Away with him, and let her /port ber felf 
With that the ’s dig with. S4abfpeare. 

Againit whom do ye fport yourfelves ? again 
whom make ye a wide mouth, and draw out the 
tongue > Tfaiah. 

What pretty ftories thefe are fora man of his fe- 
rioufneis to /pirt Aimjedf vathal ! Atterbury. 

Let fuch writers go on at their deareft peril, and 
Sport themfelves, in their own deceivings. Watts. 

2. To reprefent by any kind of play. 
Now /porting on the lyre the love of youths 
Now virtuous age and venerable truth ; 
Expreffing juttly Sappho’s wanton art 
Of odes, and Pindar’s more majettick part. 
Dr yden. 
Ta SPORT. V. 7. 
1. Vo play; to frolick; to game; to 
wanton, 
They, foorcing with quick glance, 
Shew to the fun their wav’d coats dropt with gald. 
Milten. 

Lariffa, as the /ported at this play, was drowned 

in the river Peneus, Bioome. 
2. To trife. 

If any man turn religion into raillery, by bold 
jets, he renders himielf ridiculous, becaule he /porrs 
‘with his own lire. Tillotfon. 

Spoke TFUL. atje [ fport and full. | 
1. Merry; frolick; wanton; acting in 
jet. 

How with a fpsrtful malice it was follow’d, 
May rather pluck on laughter than revenge. 

Sbak/peare. 

Down he alights among the /portful herd 

Of thofe four-tooted kinds. Mittca. 
2. Ludicrous; done in jeft. 

His highnefs, even in fuch a flight and Sportful 
gamags, had 2 noble fenfe of yu% dealing. uiton. 

Behold your own Afcanius, while he faid, 

He drew his ghitt’ring helmet trom his head, 
In which the youth to /portfus arms he !ed. 
Dryden. 

They are no fpersful produGions of the foil, but 
did once belong to real and living fithes 3 feeing each 
of them doth exactly refembie fome other fliell on 
the fea- hore. Bentley. 

A catalogue of this may be had in Albericus Gen- 
tilis ; which, becaufe it is too fper:ful, 1 forbear to 

mention. Baker. 

Spo’RTFULLY. adv. [from /partful.] 
Wantonly ; merrily. 

Spo'rTFuLNESS. n. f [from /portful, | 
Wantonnefs; play; merriment; fro- 
hek. 


The otter got out of the river, and inweeded him- 
felf fo, as the ladies loft the further marking of his 


Spartfulnefs. Sidney. 
Spo‘ative. adj. [from fport.} Gay; 
merry ; frolick; wanton; playful ; lu- 
dicrous. 
l annot in a fpeortive humour now; 
Tell me, and dally not, where is the money ? 


Sbakjpeare. 
itl 
That drive thee from the /portivecourt, where thou 
Watt thor at with fair eyes, to be the mark 
Of Smoky mutkets ? Sbukfpeare. 
W hile thus the conftant pair alternate faid, 
Joyful abave them aud arouod them play*d 


SPOT. 


SPO 


Angels and f ertive loves, a numerous crowd, 
Sinijing they clapt their wings,and low they bow'd. 
Prior. 
We muft not hope wholly to change their origi- 
nal tempers; nor make the gay penfive and grave, 
nor the melancholy /portive, without fpoiling them. 


ike, 
No wonder favages or fubjects flain, 
Were egual crimes in a de{potick reign; 
Roth doom'd alike for /pertive tyrants bled, 
But fubjects ftarv’d while favageswere fed. Pope. 


SPoO/RTIVENESS. x. f. [from /portive.} 
Gayety ; play; wantonnefs. 
Shall I conclude her to be fimple, that kas her 


time to begin, or refule /portivencfs as freely as I 
have ? Walton. 


SPO'RTSMAN, n.f. [ fport and man.| One 


who purfues the recreations of the field. 

Manilius lets us know the pagan hunters had 
Meleager for their patron, as the chriftians have 
their Sr. Hubert: he fpeaks of the conftellation 
which makes a good /port/inan. Add fin 


SPO'RTULE. z. fa [ /portule, Fr. fportula, 


Lat.} An alms; a dole. 


The bifhops, who confecrated the ground, had a 
fpill or /psrtuce from the credulous laity. Aydize. 


ne Je [/pette, Danih; potte, 
Flemith. ] 
te A blot; a mark made by difcolora- 
tion, 
This three ycars day, thefe eyes, though clear 
To outward view of biemifh or of /for, 
Bereft of fight, their feeing have forgot. Milton. 
A long feries of anceltors fhews the native luftre 
with advantage; but if he any way degenerate trom 
his line, the lealt /pot is viGble on ermine. 
Dryden, 
2. A taint; a difgrace; a reproach; a 
fault, 
Yet Chloe fure was form’d without a /por ; 
*Tis true, but fomething in her was forgot. Pape. 
3. I know not well the meaning of /pot in 
this place, unlefs it be a fcandalous 
woman, a difgrace to her fex. 
Let him take thee, 
And hoift thee up to th’ fhouting plebeians ; 
Follow his chariot, lixe the greateit /por 
Of all thy fex. Shakfpeare. 
. A fmall extent of place. 
That fpor to which I point is paradife, 
Adam’s abode; thofe lofty hades, his bow’r. 
Miltcn. 
He who, with Plato, thall place beatitude in the 
knowledge of God, will have his thoughts railed to 
other contemplations than thofe who louked not be- 
yond this fpot of earth, acd thofe perihing things 
init. ceke. 
Abcut one of thefe breathing paffzges is a /pct of 
myrtles, that flouridh within the team ot thefe 
vapours. Addifen. 
Abdallah converted the whole mountain into a 
kind of garden, and covered every part of it with 
plantations or /pofs ot flowers. Guardian. 
He that could make two ears of corn grow upon 
a /pot of ground where only one grew before, would 
delerve better of mankind than the whole race of 
politicians. — Swift. 
ç. Any particular place. 
I would be bufy in the world, and learn; 
Not, like a coarfeand ulelefs dunghill weed, 


Fix’d to one /por, and rot juft as I grow. Orway. 
As in this grove I took my laft tarewel, 

As on this very /por of earth I fell, 

So the my prey becomes ev'n here. Dryden. 
Here Adrian fell: upon that fatal /poe 

Our brother died. Granville, 


The Dutch landfcapes are, I think, always a re- 
prefentation of an individual /pot, and each in its 
kind a very faithful, but very confined, portrait. 

Reynesds. 
6. Upsn the Spor. Immediately ; with- 


out changing place. [fur le champ. ] 
The lion did not chop him up immediately zf-on 

the Jio; aud yer be was selolyed he thould not 

elI pee L kfrange. 


SUENO: 


le was determined xpos the fpct, according as the 
oratory on either fide prevailed. Swofte 

To SPOT. v.c. [trom the noun. } 

1. Yo maik with difcoforations ; to mae 
culate. 

They are polluted off*rings, more abhorr'd 
Than /petted livers in the facritice. Shak/pearte 

Have you not feen a handkerchief, 
Spoited with Mrawberries, in your wile’s hand ? 
Stak/peares 

But ferpents now more amity maintain; 
Fiom /potred tkins the leopard doss refrain 5 
No weaker lion ’s by a ftronger fain. 

z. To patch by way of ornament. 

I counted the patches on both fides, and found the 
tory patches to be about twenty ftronger than the 
whig: but next morning the whole puppet- how was 
filled with faces /potted after the whiggilh mannere 

Spectatore | 
3- To corrupt; to difgrace ; to taint. 

This vow receive, this vow of God maintain, 

My virgin life no /ported thoughts fhall tain. 
Sidney. 

The people of Armenia have retained the chriftiaa 
faith from the time ot the apoftles; but at this dag 
it is fpotted with many abfurdities. all bate 

SPO'TLESS. adj. [from /por. } 

1, Free from {pots. 

2. Free from reproach or impurity; immae 
culate; pure; untainted, 

So much fairer 
And /potlefs hall mine innocence arife, 
When the king knows my truth. Shakfpeare. 
] dare my life lay down, that the queen is /potde/s 


Tates 


In th’ eyesof Heaven. Shak/{pearte 
You grac’d the feveral parts of life, 
A fpctlefs virgin, and a faulilefs wife. Willer. 


We fometimes with that it had been our Igt to 
live and converfe with Chrif, tohear his divine dif- 
courles, and to oblerve his /pord-/i behaviour; and 
we pleafe ourfelves perhaps with thicking, how ready 
a reception we thould have given to him and hie 
dodtsine. Atterburye 

Eternal funthine of the /p:tdefs mind, 
Each pray`r accepted, and each with refign’d. 

Pope. 
SPOTTER. x. /. [from /pot.] One that 
fpots ; one that maculates, 
Sro'TTY. aaj, [from /pot.] Full of {pots 
maculated. 


The moon, whofe orb 
Throwgh eptick glafs the Tulcan artif views 
In Volambrola todeicry new lands, 


Rivers, of mountains, on her /potty globe. Milic 


Sprou'saL. adj, [from /poufe.] Nuptial ; 


matrimonial ; conjugal ; connubial 3 


bridal. 
There fhal) we confummate our poufal rites. 
Shat{peare. 
HOR. chafte kils wrongs no more joy’s maidene 
read, 
Than /pux/al rites prejudice the marriage bed. 
` Crafbawe 
This other, in her prime of love, 
Spoufal embraces vitiated with gold. Milton» 


Sieep'it thou, carelefs of the nuptial day ? . 
Thy /poufal ornament neglected lies ; 
Arife, prepare the bridal train, arife. Pope. 


Spousal. ne fe [efpoufailles, Fr. fponfae, 
lia, Lat.] Marriage ; nuptials. z 
As man and wife, being two, are one in loves 
So be there 'twixt your kingdoms fuch a /poufaly 
That never may ill office, or fell jealoufy, 
Thruft in between the paction of thefe kingdoms, - 
To make divorce of their incorporate league. 


SLak/pear és 
The amorous bicd of night 3 

Sung /poufal, and bid halte the ev’ning ftar, 
On bis hill top to hghe tbe bridal lamp, Milton. 
The /povfals of Hippolita the queen, 
What tilts and tourneys at the feat were feen ! 


í 4 l Dryden, 
Etherial mufick did her death prepare, 
Like joyful founds of /foufals in the airs 

A radiant light did her crown'd temples gild. 


Dry ds Jə 


SPO 


SPOUSE, v. S. [/porfa, fponfus, Latin ; | 


ofpeufey French.) One joined in mar- 
riage; a hutband or wife. 
She is of gocd efteem ; 
Befide, fo qualified as may befeem 
The /poufe of any noble gentleman.  Shalfpeare. 
Ar once, farewel, O faithtul /peufe they faid ; 
At once th’ encroaching rinds their clofing lips 
invade. Dryden, 


Srou'sep. adj. [from the noun.] Wed- 
ded; efpoufed ; joined together as in 


matrimony’. 

They led the vine 
To wed hcr elm; the /pous'd about him twines 
Her marriageable arms. Milton. 


Spou’sELess, adj. [from /poufe.} Want- 
ing a hufband or wife. 
To tempt the fpor/e/e/s queen with am’rous wiles, 
Refort the nobles from the neighb'ring ifles, Pope. 
Srour. mf. [from /puve, Dutch. ] 
1. A pipe, or mouth of a pipe or veflel, out 


of which any thing is poured, 
She gafping to begin fame fpeech, her eyes 
Became two /poxts. Shak/peares 
In whales that breathe, let the water fhould get 
unto the lungs, an ejection thereof is contrived by a 
fittula or /pout at the head. brown. 
It you chance it to lack, 
Bc it claret or fack, 
1'1] make this fuout 
To deal it about, 
Or this to run out, 
As it were from a /povt. Ben Fonfor. 
As waters did in ftorms, now pitch runs out, 
As lead, when a fir'd church becomes one /pout. 
Danne. 
In Gaza they couch veflels of earth in their walls, 
to gather the wind from the top, and to pafs it down 
in /pouts into rooms. Bacon, 
Let the water be fed by fome higher than the 
pool, and delivered into it by fair /pours, and then 
difcharged by fome equality of bores, that it ftay 
hictle, Bacon 
In this fingle cathedral, the very /pouts are 
loaded with ornaments. Addifon, 
From filver/pours the grateful liquors glide, 
And China's earth receives the fmoking tide. Pope. 
2. Water falling in a body; a cataraét, fuch 
as is feen in the hot climates, when clouds 
fometimes difcharge all their water at 


Once. 
Not the dreadful /poxt, 

Which fhipmen do the hurricano call, 
Conftring’d in mafs by the almighty fun, 
Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune's ear 
In hisdefcent, than fhall my prompted {word 
Falling on Diomede. Shakfpeare. 

The force of thefe motions preffing more in fome 
places than in others, there would fall not fhowers, 
but great /powrs or cafcades of water, Burnet, 


Jo Spout. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
pour with violence, or ina collected body, 


as from a {pout. 
We will bear home that lufty blood again, 
Which here we came tu /pout againtt your town, 
Shiki peare. 
Tintend two fountains, the one that fprinkleth or 
Spoutets water, the other a fair receipt of water. 
Bacon. 
She fwimsin blood, and blood does /poxting throw 
To heav’n, thathcav’n men’s cruclues might know. 
Waller. 
Next onvhis belly floats the mighty whale; 
He twilts his back, and rears his threatU’ning tail : 
He /powrs the tide. Creech. 


To SrouT. v.x». To iffue as from a fpout. 

They laid chem down hard by the murmuring 

mufick of certain waters, which /poxted out of the 

fide of the hills. Sidney. 
No hands:<ould force i¢ thence, fo fixt it tood, 

Till out it ruth’d, expell’d by ftreams of /peuting 

blood. Dryden. 

le /pouts up out of deep wells, and flies forth at 


@he tops of them, upon the face of the ground. 
Hoosward. 


Se 
A}! the glittering hill 
fs bright with /pouting sills. Thomfon, 
Srrac. adj. Vigorous; fprightly, A pro- 
vincial word. 
A gnod prag memory. Shab/peare. 
To Sprain. v. a. [corrupted from frain. | 
To ttretch the ligaments of a joint with- 
out diflocation of the bone. 
Should the big laft extend the hoe too wide, 
The tudden turn may ttretch the fwelling vein, 
Thy cracking joint unhinge, or ancle /prain, Guy. 
SPRAIN. wf. {trom the verb.) Extenfion 
of the ligaments without diflocation of 
the joint. 
l was in pain, and thought it was with [ome /prain 
at tennis. Temple. 
SPRAINTS, ze f> The dung of an otter. 
D:&. 


R 


Spranc. The preterit of /pring. 
Mankind /pramg from one common original ; 
whence this tradiuon would be univertally dittufed. 
Tiliosfon, 
SPRAT. x. /. [ /prot, Dutch ; Jarda, Lat. ] 
A finall fea fith. 
So oft, in feafts with coftly changes clad, 
To crammed maws a/pret uew ttoniach brirgs. 


Sidney: 
All-faints do lay for porke and fowle, 
For /prats and {purlings for their houfe. Treffer. 
Oi round fill) there are brit, /prat, barn, fmelrs. 
ł Careu. 
To SPRAWL, v. n. [ /pradle, Danifh ; /par. 
telen, Dutch. ] 
1. To ftruggle, as in the convulfions of 


death. 

Hang the child, that he may fee it Pprate/; 

A fight to vex the father’s foul. Sbuk/peare. 

Some lie /praw/ing on the ground, 

With many a gafh and bloody wound. Haudibras. 
2. To tumble or creep with much agitati- 
on and contortion of the limbs. 

The birds were not fledged ; but, upon /praw/ing 
and ftruggling to get clear of the flame, down they 
tumbled. L’ Eftrange. 

Telamon hap'd to meet 
A rifing root that held his tatlen'd feet ; 
So down he fell, whom /prawling on the ground 
His brother trom the wooden gyves uubound. 
Dryden 

Hence, long before the child can crawl, 

He learns to kick, and wince, and /praw/. Prior, 

Did the ftars do this feat once only, which gave 
beginning to human race? who were there then in 
the world, to obferve the births of thofe firft men, 
and calculate their nativitics, as they /pruzu/ed out ot 
ditches? Bentley, 

He ran, he leapt into a flood, 

There /pratul’d a while, and Icarce got out, 
Allcover'd o’er with flime. Swift. 
Spray. / [of the fame race with /pris 
and /prout. | 
te The extremity of a branch. 

At fight whereof each bird that fits on prev, 
And every beak that to his den was fled, 

Come forth afreth out of their late ditmay, 

And to the light lift up their drooping head, 
Eubbera’s Tale, 
Thus droopsthis lofty pine, and hangs his prays, 
Thus Eleanor’s pride dies in her younger days. 
Shakfpeare. 
The wind that whiftles through the prays 
Maintains the contort ot the fong ; 
And hidden birds, with native lays, 
The golden fleep prolong. Dryden. 
2. The foam of the fea, commonly written 
(pry. 
Winds raife fome of the falt with the pray. 
g Arbuthnot. 
To SPREAD. v. @.[ppnedan, Sax. /preyden, 
Dutch. ] 
1. To extend; to expand; to make to cover 
or fill a larger {pace than before. 
He bought a ficld where he had /pread his tent. 
Gevofts, 


SPR 


Rizpah fread fackloth for her upon the tock. 
2 Sumuel. 
Faire attendants then 
The theets and bedding of the man of men, 


Within a cabin of the hollow keele, 
Spred and made fott. Chapman. 
Make the trees more tall, more /fread, and more 
halty than they ute to be. Bacin, 
Silver /pread into plates is brought from Tarfhith. 
Jeremiah, 
Shall funeral cloquence her colours /pread, 
And (catter rofes on the wealthy dead ? 
2. To cover by extention. 
Hercheeks their trcthnefs lofe and wonted grace, 
And an unufual palenefs/peads her tace Gian vidle 
3. To cover over. 


The workman meltetl a graven image, and the 
Lfaiah, 


Young. 


gold(mith fpreadeth it over with gold. 
4. ‘Lo ttretch; to extend, 
Spread o’er the filver waves thy golda: hair 
Shalfpesre. 
He arofe from kneeling, with his hana: /pread aa 
to heaven, and he blefied the congregation. 1 Kuzgs. 
The ately ees fatt /pread their branches 
Adilton, 
Deep in a rich alcove the prince was laid, 
Fatt by his Gde Pifitratus lay /pread, 
In age Lis equal,ona fplendid bed. Pope, 
çe To publi; to divulge; to diffeminate. 
They. when departed, /yrv2s abroad his fame in 
all that country. Mathew, 
6. To emit as effluvia or emanations; to 
diffufe. 
Their courfe thro’ thickeft conttellations held, 
They fpread their bane. 
Jo SPREAD. V. x. 
irfelf, 
Can any underttand the /preadirgs of the clouds, 
or the noife of his tabernacle ? "Fab. 
The princes of Germany had but a dull fear or the 
greatnefs ot Spain, upon a general appreheation only 
of their /preading and ambitious defigase Bocote 


Plants, if they /pread much, are feldom tall. 


Milton, 
To extend or expand 


bacon, 
Great Pan, who wont to chafe the fair, 

And lov’d the ‘preading oak, was there. Aldifon. 
The valley opened at the farther cnd, /preading 

forth into an immenfe ocean. Addijut. 

Srread. 72. f. [from the verb. ] 


1, Extent; compafs. 
I have got a fine /pread of improveable lands; 
and ain already ploughing up iome, fencing others. 
sdidifone 
2, Expanfion of parts. 
No flower hath that/pread ofthe woodbind. Bacomte 
SPREADER. u. f. [trom /pread. | 
1. One that {preads, 

By conhrming ourfeives, we fhould be /preadters 
of a worfe infection than any we are likely to draw 
from papilts, dy onr conforinity with them in cere- 
monies. Hooker. 

2. Publifher; divulger; diffeminator, 
Ifit be a miftake, I defire I may not be accufed 
for a /pveader of falfe news. Swift. 
SPRENT, part. {trom /preve, to {prinkle ; 
ppnengan, pprenan, Saxon; yprengen, 
Duich. ] Sprinkied. Obfolete. 
O lips, that kifs’d that hand with my tears /prene. 
Sidney. 
SPRIG. wf, [ xforig, Welfh; fo Davics : 
but it is probably of the fame race wit! 
/prizg.| A {mall branch; a fpray. 


The fubftance is true ivy ; after it is taken down, 
the triends of the tunily are delirous to have fome 


Sprig to keep. Bacon. 
Uur chilling climate hardly bears 
| A /prig of bays ir: titty years; 
While ev'ry tool his claim allezes, 
As it it grew in common hedges. Seife 


Serri G Chryfal. w. I. 

In perpendicular hures, chry Re! is fourd in torm 
of an hexangular column, adhering at onc end to 
the ftone, and near the other leflening gradually, tilt 
it terminates in a point: this iscalled by lapidarecs 
[Prig or rock chy fal, Wesdsuarg, 

4r: 


of ETR 
Sprilccy. adj. [from /prig.| Full of fmall 


branches. 
SPRIGHT. 2 /. [contraction of /pirit ; 
Spiritus, Latin, Ic was anciently written 


Sprete or /pryte; and /pirit,as now written, 
was long confidered in verfe as a mono- 


fyllable ; this word fhould therefore be 
{fpelled /prite, and its derivatives /prive/y, 
fpriteful; but cuftom has determined 
otherwife. | 


1, Spirit; ihade; foul; incorporeal agent. 
She doth difplay 
The gate with pearls and rubies richly dight, 
Through which her words fo wile do make their 


ways 
To bear rit meffage of her /prigér. Spenfer. 
Forth he called out of deep darknefs dread 
Legions of /prights, the which, like little flies 
Flutt’ring about hisever damned head, 
Await whercto their fervice he applies. F. Queer, 
While with heav’nly charity fhe fpoke, 
A ftreaming blaze the silent fhadows broke ; 
The bird: ub{cene to foreits wing’d their Aight, 
And gaping graves receiv'd the guilty /f rigor. 
. Dryden. 
z, Walking fpirit; apparition. 

The ideas of goblins and /prig 4rs have no more to 
do with dararefs than light; yet let but a foolith 
maid inculcate thefe often on the mind of a child, 
poiliply he fhali never be able to feparate them again, 

f : Locke. 
3. Power which gives cheerfulnefs or cou- 
rage. 

O chaftity! the chief of heav’nly lights, 

Which mak’!t us molt immortal thape to wear, 

Hold thou my heart, eftablith thou my /prizhts ; 
To only thee my conitant courie I bear, 
Till fpotlefs foul unto thy dofom fly ; 
Such lıfe to lead, fuch death | vow to die. 

4. An arrows Not in ufe. 

We had in ufe for fea fight fhort arrows called 
fprights, without any other heads fave woad fharp- 
ened; which were difcharged out of mufkets, and 
would picrce through the fides of Mips whare a 
builet would not. Bacon. 

Jo Spricut. Vv. a. To haunt asa fpright. 
A ludicrous ufe, 
I am /prigdred with a fool. Ssakfpeare. 
CpriGHTEUL. acy. (/pright and fall. | 
Lively; brik; gay; vigorous. 

The fpirit of the time thall teach me ffeed.— 
—Spoke like a /prightful noble gentleman. SAut/p. 

Steeds fprighifud as the light. Cowiey. 

Happy my eyes when they behold thy face ; 

My heavy heart will leave its doleful beating 
At fight of thee, and bound with /prigbiful joys. 
Orway. 
SrriGHTFuLuy. adu, [from /prightful. ] 
Brifkly; vigoroufly. 
Nortolk, fprightjui/y and bold, 
Stays but the fu:nmons of the appellant's trumpet. 
Shakjpeare. 
Spar curcess. adj. [from /pright.) Dull, 
enervated ; flugevith, 
Ave you grown 
Benumb'd with teary or vartue’s /prightle/s cold ? 
Covuley. 
SPRI'’GHTLINESS. x. /. [trom /prizhely. | 
Livelinefs > brifknefs; vigour; gaycty ; 
vivacity. 

The foul is clogged when the a&ts in conjunction 
with 2 companion fo heavy; bur, in dreams, obferve 
with what a /prigésline/s and alacrity does the exert 
herfelt. Addifen. 

SrRIGHTLY, adje [from /prizht.| Gay; 
brik; lively ; vigorous; airy ; vivacious. 

Produce the wine tnat makes us bold, 

And /prighily wir and love ir.fpires. Dryden. 

When now the fprigolly trumpet, from afar, 
Thad piv'n the (ignal of approaching war. 

Each morn they wak’d me with a /prigotly lay: 
Ni opearng heawascne fung, end gladiome day. Prior. 

Dre /pergbtly Sylvia trips slong the green ; 

She sens, dut horas he docs wor rua unice Depe. 


Sidney. 


Dryden. 


Seer 
| To SPRING. v. % preterit /prung or /prang, 


anciently prong; part. /prung. iypran- 
zan, Saxon ; /pringen, Dutch. | 
ta To arife out of the ground, and grow, 
by vegetative power. 
All blef fecrets, 
All you unpublifh’d virtues of theearth, 
Spring with my tears ; be aidant and remediate 
In the good man’s dittrefs. Sbak/peare, 

To his mufick plants and flowers 
Ever /prung, as fun and thowers 
There had made a la‘ting fpring. Shak/peare. 

Yo latisfy the defolate ground, and caufe the bud 
of the tender herb to /pring torth. yb, 

Other fell on good ground, acd did yield fruit that 

Sprang up and increafed. Mark. 
Tell me, in what happy fields 
The thiftle /prings, to which the lily yields? Pope. 
z. So begin to grow. 

That the nipples fhould be made with fuch per- 
forations as to admit paffageto the milk when drawn, 
otherwife to retain it; and the teeth of the young not 

Sprang are effects of providence. 
. To proceed as from feed. 
You thall eat this year fuch things as prow of them- 


Kay. 


felves; and io the fecond year that which /prixgetb 
of the fame. 2 Kings. 
Much more good of fin thall /pring. Mitton. 


| 4. To come into exiftence; to iffue forth. 
Hadh thou fway’d as kings fhould do, 
Giving no ground unto the houfe of York, 
They never then had /pruxg like fummer flies. 
Shat/peare. 
Ev’n thought meets thought, ere from the lips it 
part, 
And each warm with /prings mutual from the heart. 
Pepe. 


5. To arife ; to appear ; to begin to appear 
or to exift. 
When the day began to/prizg, they let her go. 


udpes, 
To them which fat in the region and fhadow of 
death, light is /prung up. Matthew. 
Fly, fly, prophane togs! far hence fly away, 
Taint not the pure itreams of the /prizging day 
With your dull influence : it is for you 
To fit and fcowl upon night’s heavy brow. Cra/b. 
Do not blatt my /pringing hopes, 
Which thy kind hand has planted in my foul. Rowe. 
16, To iue with effect or force. 
Swift fly the years, and rife th’ expected morn ! 
Oh /pring to light, aufpicious babe, be born! Pope. 
‘lo proceed as trom ancettors, or a 
country’. 
How youngly he began to ferve his country, 
How longcontinued; and what Rock he fprings of; 
The noble houfe of Marcius. Soak/peare. 
Our Lord /pruxg out ot Judea. Hebrews. 
All thefe 
Shall, like the brethren /przng of dragon’s teeth, 
Ruin each other, and he fail amonsft ’em. For/on. 
Heroes of old, by rapine and by fpoil, 
| In fearch of fame did all the world embroil ; 
Thus to their geds each then allied his name, 
This forazg from Jove, and that from Titan came. 


i¢ 


Granville. 
§. To proceed as from a ground, caufe, or 
realon. 
They found new kope to/pring 
Out of defpair. Ailton. 


Some have been deceived into an opinion, that the 
inheritance of rule over men, and property in things, 
Jpreng from the fame otiginal, and deivend “by the 
fame rules, dicke. 
o. To grow ; to thrive. 
What makes all this but Jupiter the king, 
At whofe command we perith arid we /pring ? 
Then "tis our beft, fince thus ordain’d to die, 
To make a virtue of neceffity. Dryden, 
to. To bound; to leap; to jump; to ruih 
haftily ; to appear fuddenly. 
Some ftrange commotion 
Isin hisbrain ; he bites his lip, and (tarts ; 
Stops on a fudden, looks upon the ground, 
Then tays his finger on his temple; ftraight 
à p ingi out iato fait gait, then kops again. Shat/p. 


>-. 
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| I /prang not more in joy at firt hearing he was a 

man child, than now in nrit feeing he had proved 

himfelf a man. Sbat/peare. 

He called for alight, and /prazg in, and teil bee 

fore Paul. APs. 

When heav’n was nam'd, they loos'd their hold 
again, 


Then fprung the forth, they follow’d her amain. 


Dryden. 
Afraid to flep, 
Her blood a!l! fever'd, with a iurious leap 
She /prure trom bed. Dryden. 


Nor lies the Jong ; but, as her fates ordain, 
Springs upto lite; and, freth to fecond pain, 
Is fav’d to-day, to-morrow to be fain. Dryden. 

See, aw'd by heav’n, the blooming Hebrew flies 
Her artful tongue, and more perluafive eyes; 

And, /pringing fcom her difappointed arms, 

Prefers a dungeon to forbiddencharms. Béackmore. 

The mountain ttag that /prings 

From height to height, and bouuds along the plainss 
Nor has a mafter to retain his courie, 

That mountain teg would Vanoe rather be 
Thanbe a flave. Philips. 

11. To fly with elzftick power; to ftart. 
A link of horfehair, that will eafily flip, fatten to 
the end of the ftick that/prizzs, Mertimer, 
12. To rife froma covert. 
My doors are hateful to my eyes, 
Fill'’d and damm’d up with gaping creditors, 
Watchful as towlers when their game will /pri”g. 
O:way. 

A covey of partridges /pringirg in our front, put 

our infantry in diforder. Addif:n. 
13. To iflue from a fountain. 

Ifrael’s fervants digeed in the valley, and found a 
well of /pringing water. Gerijs. 

Let the wide world hispraifes fing, 

Where Vagus and Euphrates/prirg ; 
Ana trom the Danube’s frofty banks tothofe 
Where from an unknown head great Nilus flows. 
Refcsnimon, 
14. To proceed as from a fource. 
Tis true from force the nobleft tithe /prings, 
1 therefore hold from that which firit made kings. 
p Dryden. 
15. To fhoot; to ifue with fpeed and 
violence. 
Then fhook the facred fhrine, and fudden light 
Sprung thro’ the vaulted roof, and made the tempie 
Enght: 
The pow’r, behold! the pow’r in glory fhone, 
By her bent bow and her keen arrows known. Dryd. 
The friendly gods a /fring/ng gale enlarg’d ; 
The fleet fwift tilting o'er the furges flew, 
Titl Grecian cliffs appear’d.® 
Jo SPRING. vc. 
1. To ftart; to roufe game. 

Thus Ireclaim'd my buzzard love to fy 
At what, and when, and how, and where I chofe ; 
Now negligent of fport I hz; 

And now, as othertawkners ufe, 
l spring a miftrefs, fwear, write, figh, and die ; 
And the game kill'd, or loft, go talk or lie. Denne. 

That/prung the game you were to fet, 

Before you'd time to draw the net. Hudibras. 

A large cock pheaiant he / rvmg in one of the 
neighbouring woocs. SpeGator, 

Here I ule a creat deal of diligence before 1 can 
fpring any thing; whereas in town, whilft I am 
tollowing one character, I am croficd by another, 
that they puzzle the chale. Addijin. 

See how the well-taught pointer leads the way ! 
The {cent grows warm; he ftops, he /prings the 

Pigys Cir’ ays 
2. To produce quickiy or unexpectedly, 
The nurfe, furpris’d with fright, 
Starts up and leaves her bed, and /prings a light. 
Dryden. 
CE ae by his own ftrength to heav’n woud 
Oar, 
And would not be oblig’d to God for more: 
Vain, wretched creaturc, how art thou mifled, 
To think thy wit thefe godlike notions bied ! 
Thefe truths are not the product of thy mind, 
But dropt from heav’n, and of a nobler kind: 
Reveal'd religion tirft inform’d thy fight, 
And ieafon law pot, all faith /prurg the light, 
Dry de: 


Pope. 


es 
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He chat has fuch a burning zeal, and /priags fuch 
mighty difcoverics, mult needs be an admirable 
alr ol. Cullier, 
3. To make by ftarting: applied toa hip. 

People difcharge themfelves ot burdenfome reficc- 
tions, as of the cargo of athip that has /prung a 
leak. Ie Ejlranye. 

Nomore sccufe thy pen; but charge the crime 
On native floth, and negligerce of Cime: 

Beware the publick laughter of the town, 
Thou /pring'f? a leak already in thy crown. Dryd. 

Whether the /prung a leak, 1 cannot find, 

Or whether the: was overfet with wind, 
But down at oace with all her crew the went. 

; Dryden. 
4. Todifcharge: applied to a mine. 

Our miners difcovered feveral of the enemies 
mines, who have prung divers others which did 
lattle execution. Tatler. 

l fprung a mine, whereby the whole neit was 
overthrown. Aadifer. 
. To contrive on a fudden; to produce 
haflily; to offer unexpectedly. 

The friends to the caufe /prang a new projctt; 


+, 
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Tn adult perfons, when the fibres cannot any more) SPRINGE. 1. f [from /pring.] 


yield, they mutt break, or lofe their /pring. 


Arbuthnot, 
4. Any active power; any caufe by which 


motion or aétion is produced or propa- 
ated. 
My heart finks in me while l hear him fpeak, 
And every flacken’d fibre drops its hoid, 
Like nature letting down the /prings of life ; 


SPR 
A gin; a 
noofe which, faftened to any elaltick 
body, catches by a fpring or jerk. 
Asa woodcock to my own fpringe, Ofrick, 
I’m jultly kill’d with mine own treachery. Sbal/. 
Let goats for focd their loaded udders lend, 
But neither /pringes, nets, nor fnares employ. Drys. 
Wath hairy /pringes we ihe birds betray, 


Slight lanes ot hair furprile-the hany prey.  Pepeo 


So much the name of father awes me fill. Dryden.) Spri'nGeP. n. fo [from /priug. | One who 


Nature is the fame, and man is the fame, has 
the fame affections and paifions, and the fame pings 


that give them motion. Rymer. 
Our author fhuns by vulgar /prings to move. Pofe. 


ç. A leap; a bound; a jump; a violent 


eftort; a fudden ftruggle. 

The pris’ner with a/pring from prifon broke ; 
Then Qretch’d his feather’d fans with all his might, 
And to the neighb’ring maple wing'd his flight. 


Dryden. 


With what a /pring his furious foul broke loole, 
And lett the linbs titill quivering on the ground ! 
Addison. 


roufes game, 


SPRI'NGHALT. 2. fi [Spring and hali.) 


A lamenefs by which the horfe twitches 
up his legs. 
They've all new legs, and lame ones : one would 
take it, 
That never faw them pace before, the {pavin 
Aud fpringbalt reign'damongthem. — SLalfpeare. 


Spai'nociness. 2. f. [from /pringy.] Elals 


ticity; power of reftoring itfelf. 
When there is a continued endeavour of the parts 
of a body to put themfelves into arothee itate, the 


6. A leak ; a flart of plank. 
Fach petty hand 
Can fteer a thip becalm’'d ; but he that will 
Govern, and carry her to her ends, muft know 
His tides, his currents ; how to thife his fails ; 


proprefs may be much more flow; fince it wis a 
great while before the texture of the corpulcles ofthe 
ftcel were fo allered as to make them lofe theic 
former /pringinfs. Boye. 
The air ts a thin fluid body, endowed with elaitie 
Where her fgrings are, her leaks, and how to ftop| city and /pringine/z, capable of condenfation and 
"em. i Ben ‘forjon.| rarefaction. Bentley. 
7. A fountain; an iffue of water from the | SPRI'NGLE. n. f. (trom fering.) A fpringe ; 

Paps es WENT tad # ar elaftick noofe. 

ow ttop thy /prings ; my fea hali luck them dty, Woodcocks arrive frh on the north coat, where 

And fwell fo much the higher by their tb, Sóuak/. every plath hoot ierveth for fprirzgl:s to take theme 
Springs on the tops of hills pafs through a great a 


dea! of pure earr! th lefs mixture of other waters. aM: 
eal of pure earth, with lefs mi iron. l To SPRI'NGLE. V. a. Mifprinted, I fup- 
When in th’ effects he doth the caufes know, pofe, for /prinkle. 
This 1s Timon's laft, 


And ieeing the {tream, thinks where the /pring doth 
Who, ftuck and fpangied with your flatteries, 


rife ; 
And {ceing the branch, conceives the root below ; Wallies it off, aad /pring/es in your taces 
Thefe things fhe views without the body’s eyes. Your recking villany. Shakfoeare. 
Spri'nGTipE. x. fe ( fpring and tide.] 


Davies, 

He adds the runnin mos and ftarding lax ; . E 
Ae, pinged e ka cee Tide at the new and full moon; high 

tide, 


And bounding banks for winding rivers makes. 
Love, like /priagtides, fulland high, 


Dryden, 
Nile hears him knocking at his fevenfald gates, 

Swells in every youthful vein ; 
But each tide does lefs fupply, 


- And feeks his hidden /prizg, and tears his nephews 
Till they quite fhrink in again ; 


fates. Dryden. 
He bathed himfelf in cold /prizg water in the 
Jf a flow in age appear, 
"Vis butrain, and runs not clear. Dry ker. 


midft of winter. Lecke. 
The water that falls down from the clouds, finking 
Molt people die when the moon chiefiy reigns ; 
that is, ia the night, or upon or near a/primgride. 


into beds of rock or clay, breaks out in/prixgs, com- 
Grew. 


and it was advertifed that the crifis could not appear, 
till the ladies had thewn their zeal againt the 
Pretender. Swift. 
6. To pafs by leaping. A barbarous ufe. 
Unbefeeming (kill 
To /pring thetencey to rein the prancing fteed. 
Thomfon, 
q. Of the verb /pring the primary fenfe is 
to grow out of the ground: fo plants 
Spring, thence /pring tor the feafon ; fo 
water /prings, thence /pring for a foun- 
tain. Plants rife unexpectedly, and 
waters break out violently ; thence any 
thing done fuddenly, or coming haflily, 
is faid to /pring ; thence /pring means an 
elattick body. Thus the active fignih- 
cations all import fuddennefs or force, 
SPRING. x. f. [from the verb. | 
3. The feafon in which plants rife and 
vegetate ; the vernal feafon, 
Orpheus with his lute made trees, 
And the mountainetops that freeze, 
Bow themfelves when he did fing: 
To his mulick plants and flowers 
Ever fprung, as fun and fhowers : 
There had made a latting /grizg. Shakipeare. 
The fpr ing viliteth not thefe quarters fo timely as 
the eaftern parts. Carew, 


monly at the bottom of hilly ground. Locke. 
g. Afource; that by which any thing is 


Come, gentle /pring, ethereal mildnefs come, (dopen SPRUNGY. adj. ‘(from /pringe.] 
And from the bofom of yon dropping cloud Mae get ; ne a iin tae A 
Upon our plains geicenee iE Thcmfon. To that great /pring which doth great kingdoms | 1. Elaftick ; has ing the power of reftoring 


MOVC, 
The facred /fring whence right and honour ftreams ; 
Dittilling virtue, (hedding peace and love 
In every place, as Cynthia theds her beams, Davies, 
J move, l fee, I tpeak, difcourfe, and know ; 
Though now I am, I was not always fo: 
Then that from which I was muit be before, 
Whom, as ny /pring of being, | adore, Dryden, 
Rolling down through fo many barbarous ages, 
from the ffring of Virgil, it bears along with it the 
filth of the Goths and Vandals. Dryden, 
He has a fecret /pring of fpiritual joy, and the 
continual fealt of a good conicicnce within, that for- 
bids him to be milerable. Bentley. 
g. Rife ; beginning. 
About the /fring of the day, Samuel called Saul 
to the top of the houte. i Samuel, 
10. Caufe : original. 
The reafon of the quicker or flower termination 
of this dittemper, arifes from theíe PEMA EE be [from Spring.) Full of fprings orfin. 
The firt /prings of great events, like thofeof| tains. Not ufed. 
great ivers, ure often mean and little, Swift. Where the fandy or gravelly lands are /prizg y or 
SPRING. NEE O wet, rather marl them tor grais thao corn. .Morsinere 
SPRI NGALL. Í Me gifs SOUL olete. | 7, SPRINKLE. Ve a. | Itrinkelen, Dutch. } 


Before the bull the pictur’d winged love, 1. To fcatter ; to wifperfe in fmall maffes. 
With his young brother fport, light fluttering Take liandfuls of alles of the furnace, and let 


itfelf, 
Had not the Maker wrought the /pring y frame, 
Such as it is, to fan the vital fime, 
The blood, detrauded of its nitrous food, 
Had cool'd and languifh’d in th’ arterial road ; 
W hile the tir’d heart had ftrove, with truttle!s pains 
To puth the lazy tide along the vein. Blackmore. 
This valit contraction and expanfion feems unin- 
telligible, by feigning the particles ot air to be 
Jpringy and ramous, or rolled up like hoops, or by 
any other means than a repulfive power. Newtons 
Though the bundle ot hbres which conftitute the 
muicles may be Imall, the libres may be itrong and 
[pring y- i Arbuthnots 
It uur air had not been afpring y body, no animal 
could have exercifed the very tuuction of refpira- 
tion; and yet the ends of retpiration are not lerved 
by that fpringinels, hut by fome other unknown 
quality, Bentley 


2. Anelaftick body; a body which, when 
diftorted, has the power of reftoring 
itfelf to its former flate. 

This may be performed by the ftrength of fome 
fuch fpring as is ufed in watches: this /p-ing may 
be applied to one wheel, which thall give an equal 
notion to both the wings. Wilkins, 

The fpring muft be made of good fteel, well tem- 
pered; and the wider the two ends of the /priny 
itand afunder, the wider it throws the chape of the 
vice open. Mexon 

He that was tharp-fighted enough to fee ihe con- 
figuration of the minute particles ot the /pring of a 
clock, and upon what peculiar impulfe its elattick 
motion depends, would no doubt difcover fomething 
very admirable. Lecke. 


as Elaftick force. 


Heav’ns, what a /pring was in his arm, to throw ! 
How high he held his hield, and zofe at ev'ry blow ! 
Dryden. 

Bodies which are abfolutely !rard, or fo foft as to be 
void of elaiticity, will not rebound from one another: 
impenetrability makes them only Rop. It twoequal 
bodies meet directly in vacuo, they will by the laws 
of motion ftop where they meet, lofe their motion, 
and remain in ref ; unlefs they be elaitick, and receive 


new motion from their /privg. Newton. Upon the waves, as each had been a dove ; Moles /prizkée it towards the heaven. Exedus. 
The foul ts gathered withia herfelf, and recovers The one his bow and fhafts, the other /pring 4 2 

that /prizg, which is weakened when the operates A burning tead about his head did move, 2. To fcattcr in drops. 

more in concert with the body. Addifon. As in (heir fire's new love both triumphing. Spenfer.| Sprinkle water of purifying upon them, Numbers, 


i 4 
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3. Tobdefprinkle; to wath, wet, or duft by 
{cattering in fmall particles, 

Let us draw near with a true heart, in full afur- 
ance of faith, having our hearts /prizkJed from an 
evil coafcience. Hebrews. 

Wings he wore 
Of many a colour’d plume /prinkled with gold. 
Milton. 

The prince, with living water fprinkl-d o'er 
His limbs and body; then approach'd the door, 
Poffefs'd the porch. Dryden 

Jo SPRINKLE, v. e To perform the act 
of fcattering in {mall drops. 

The priet hall fprinkie of the oil with his finger. 

Leviticus. 

Bapti(m may well enough be performed by /prink- 
Ting, or ctfufian of water. Ayliffe, 

When dext'rousdamlels twirl the /prink/ing mop, 
And cleanfe the fpatter'd fath, and {crub the {tairs, 
Know Saturday appears. Gay. 

SPRUNSLER. v. / [from /prinkle.] One 
that (prinkles. 

Jo Sprit. v. a, [ppnycean, Sax. /pruyten, 
Dutch.] To throw out; to eject with 
force. Commonly /pirt. 

Toads fometimes exclude or /pr?s out a dark and 
fiquid matter behind, and a venomous condition 
there may be peshaps therein; but it cannot be 
called their urine. Brown, 


To SPRIT. v. 4. To fhoot; to germinate ; 


to fprout. Ufed of barley wetted for 
malt. 

Sprit. n. f. [from the verb.] Shoot; 
{prout. 


The barley, after it has been couched four days, 
will fweat a little, and shew the chit or /prit at the 
roct-end of the corn. Biortimer. 

Spra'rsaiL. a. f- [ /prit and il.) The 
fail which belongs to the bolt{prit mat. 
Dia, 

Our men quitted themfelves of the firefhip, by 
cutting the fprit/ai/ tackle off with their fhort 
hatchets. Wifeman, 


Sprite. 2. f. [contracted from /pirit.} 
A {pirit ; an incorporeal agent. 
The /prites of fiery Cermagants in flame 


Mount up, and take afalamander’sname. Pope. 
Of thefe am 1 who thy protection claim ; 
A watchful rite, and Ariel is my name. Pofe, 


Spri'terutLy. adu. [See SpricutT- 
FuLty.] Vigoroufly; with life and 
ardour. 

The Grecians /pritefully drew from the darts the 


corfe, 
And hearft it, bearing it to fleet. 


Spri'TELY. adv. [from /prite.] Gayly. 
You have not feene young heifers, highly kept, 
Fill'’d full of daifies at the field, and driven 
Home to their hovels; all fo /prite/y given, 
That no roome can containe them. Chapman. 


Spronc. The old pret. of /pring. 
Not miftrufting, till thefe rew curiofities /eroxz 
up, that ever any man would think our labour 


herein mifpent, or the time wattefully confumed. 
Hooker. 


Jo Sprour. wv. 2. [ppycran, Saxon ; 
Spruyten, Dutch. Sprout, sprit, and by a 
very frequent tranfpofition /pirt or /purt, 
are all the fame word. | 

t. To thact by vegetation ; to germinate. 

The /prouting leaves that frw you here, 
And call’d their tellows to the fight. Cowley. 
Try whether thefe ‘hings in the /prouting do 
increafe weight, by weighing them betore they are 
hanged up; and afterwards again, when they are 
Spr outed, Bacon. 
That leaf faded, but the young buds /prouted on, 
which afterwards opened into fairjeaves. Bacon 
We hnd no fecurity to prevent germination, | 
having made trial of grains, whofe ends, cut off, | 
have botwithttanding /freuled, Brown. | 


Chapman. 
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Old Raucis is by old Philemon feen 


Sprouting with fudden leaves of fprightly green. 
Dryden. 


Hence routing plants enrich the plain snd wood ; 


For phytick fome, and fome defign’d for food. 
Blackmore. 


Envied Britannia, fturdy as the oak 
Which on her mountain top {he proudly bears, 
Eludes the ax, and /prouts againit the (troke, 
Strong from her wounds, and greater by her wars. 
Prior. 
Rub malt between your hands to get the come or 
Sprouting clean away, Diortinecr. 
2. To fhoot into ramifications. 
Vitriol is apt to/p sut with meitture. 


3. To grow, 
Th’ enliv’ning duft its head begins to rear, 
Andon the athes /prouting plumzs appear. Ticke!. 


Sprout. ». f. [from the verb.] A fhoot 


Bacon. 


of a vegetable. | 


Stumps of trees, lying out of the ground, will put 


forth /prouts for a time. Bacon. 


Early, ere the odorous breath of morn 
Awakes the flumbering leaves, or taffel’d hora 
Shakes the high thicket, hafe [ all about, 

Number my ranks, and wifit every f rout. Milton. | 

To this kid, taken out of the womb, were brought | 
in the tender /frouts of thrubs; and, after it had | 
tated, it began to eat of fuch as are the ufual food ; 
of goats, Ray. 

SPROUTS. 2. /. pl. [from /prout.] Young 
coleworts. 

SPRUCE, adj. [Skinner derives this word 
from preux, French ; but he propofes it | 
with heftation : Jaunius thinks it comes 
from /srout: Cafaubon trifles yet more 
contempubly. 1 know not whence to 
deduce it, except from pruce. In ancient 
books we find furniture of pruce a thing 
coftly and eiegant, and thence probably 
came /pruce.| Nice; trim; neat without 
elegance, It was anciently ufed of things 
with a ferious meaning; it is now ufed | 
only of perfons, and with levity. 

The tree 
That wraps that cryital in a wooden tamb, 
Shall be took up spruce, nll’d with diamond. Donne, 


Thou wilt not leave me in the middle ttreer, 
Tho’ lome more /przce companion thou doit meet. 


Denne, 
Alon? the crifped Mades and bow'rs 
Revels the /pruce and iocund fpring ; 
The graces, and the rofy-bofom’d hours, 
Thither ali their bounties bring. Milten. 


F muft not Iip into too /pruce a ftyle for ferious 
matters; and vet l approve not that dull infipid way 


of writing practifed by many chymifts. Bayle, 
He put his band aud beard in order, 
The f rucer to accolt and board her. Fludibras. 


He is fo /gruce, that he ncver can be genteel, 
Tatler. 
This Tim makes a frange figure with that ragged 
coat under his livery : can’t he go /eruce and clean ? 
At buthnot, 


Jo SPRUCE. v. n. [from the adjective. ] 
To drefs with affected neatuefs. 

Spruce. m/f. A fpecies of fir. 

SpRUCEBE ER. #.f. [from /pruce, a kind 
of fir.) beer tinétured with branches of 


fir. 
In wicers of the kidneys, /grucebcer is a good bal- 


famick. ad) buthn-t, 
SpRU'CELEATHER, #, f. [corrupted for 
Pruffian leather. | Ainfewert), 
The rather was of Pruce. Dryden. 


Spru'CELY, adv. {from pruce] In a 
pice manner. 

Spru'ceness, wf. [from /pruce.] Neat- 
nefs without elegance, 

SpruxG. The pret. and part. paf. of 


y pi ing. 


Spu NG!INGHOUSEs. 


SPU 


Tall Norway fir their mafts tn battle fozat,” 
And English oaks /pruxg leaks and planks reftore. 
Dr; der. 
Now from beneath Maleas’ airy height 
Alott the /prurg, and ticer'd to Theoes her fight, 
Popes 
Who /preng from kings hall know lefs jay than I. 
Pote. 
SPRUNT. r.f. Any thing that is hort and 
will not eafily bend, 
Spup.2.f. A fhort knife; any Mort thick 
thing, in contempt. 
My Jove to Sheelah is more firmly fixt 
Than Aronge ft weeds that grow thefe tunes betwixt; 
My /pad thefe nettles from the ftones cas part, 
No knile fo keen to weed chee from my heart. 
L ; Swf, 
SPU'LLERS of Yarn. n. f. [perhaps pro- 
perly /paolers.] Are fuch as are employed 
to fee that it be well fpun, and ft for the 
loom. Dit. 


SPUME. xz. f. {/puma, Latin.] Foam; 


froth. 
Materials dark and crude, 

Of fpirituous and tery /zwme, till touch"d 
With heaven's ray, and temper'd, they foot forth 
So beauteous, op’aing to the ambient light. 27 i/rs. 

Waters frozen i0 pans, alter their diffclution, 
leave a froth and /gume upon them, which are 
cauled by the airy pacts diifuled by the conzealable 
mixture. brew. 


| To SPUME. v. a. [/pumo, Latin.] To 


foam ; to froth. 


Spu'mous. ladj. [ /pumeus, Latin; from 
SPUN y 2%] 


the noun.] Frothy; foamy. 
The caufe is the putrefaction of the body by unna- 
tural heat: the putritying paris luffer a turgeicencey 
and becoming airy aod fpumus, aicend into the 
furface of the water. Browne 
Not with mare madaefs, rolling from afar, 
The /pumy waves proclaim the wat’ry war ; 
And mounting upwards with a mighty roar, 
March onwards, and intult the rocky thore. Dryd, 
The /pumeus and florid {tate of the blood, in pafe 
fing through the lungs, arifes from its own elalticity, 
and Ns vioent motion, the aerial particles expanding 
themfe!ves. Arbuthnot, 
Spun. The pret. and part. palf. of /pin. 
The nymph nor /ou, nor drefs’d with artiul pride; 
Her veit was gather’d up, her hair was tied, Audifon, 


| SPuNGE. 2./. | /pongia, Latin. ] A fponge, 


See SPONGE, 
When he needs what you have gleaned, it is but 


Squeezing you, and, /punge, you thall be dry again. 
Nbak/pearee 


Confidering the motion that was impretied by the 
painter's hand upon the /punge, compounded with 
the fpecifick gravity of the /puage, and the reGftance 
of the air, the punge did mechanically and unavoide 

ably move in that particular line ot motion. Bentleya 
ToSpunce. w. a. [rather To /ponge.] 
To hang on others for maintenance. 

This will maintain you, with the perquifite of 

Spurging while you are young. Shift. 

n. fu [punge and 
houfe.| A houfe to which debtors are 
taken before commitment to prifon, 
where the bailiffs fponge upon them, or 
riot at their cott. 

A baili? kept you the whole evening in a /pwrg- 
inghoufe. OWI / Le 

Spuncy. adj. [from /punges} 
t. Full of finall holes, and foft like a’ 
fponge. 

Some Englith wecl, vex’d in a Belgian loom, 
And into cloth of faurg y fottne:s mace, 

Cid mto France or colder Dninarx roam, 

To ruin with worte air our Rape trade. Dryden, 
2. Wet; moit; watery. 
I iaw Jove's bird, the Roman eagle, wing'd 
From the f, «gy louth to this partot the weit, 
There vanish’ an the fun-beams. SLib/peare, 


3. Having the quality of imbibing. 
6 


SPU 


There is no lady of more fofter bowels, 
More pung y to fuck in the tenfe ot tear. Shak/p. 
Spunk. x. /. Rotten wood ; touchwood. 
we SYONK. 
To make white powder, the be way is by the 
powder of rotten willows : /punk, or touchwwood pre- 
? pared, might perhaps make it ruffet. Brown, 


SPUR, x. /. [ppuna, Saxon ; /pore, Danih, 
Ifandick, and Dutch; ¢/peron, French. ] 
1. A tharp point fixed in the rider’s heel, 
with which he pricks his horfe to drive 


him forward. 
fie borrowing that homely armour for want of a 

better, had come upon the /our to redeem Philoclea’s 

picture. Sidney. 
Whether the body politick be 

A lorfe whercon the governour doth ride, 

Wha, newly in the feat, that it may know 

He can command it, lets it ftraight feel the pyr. 

Shak/peare. 

fe prefently fet /purs to his horfe, aud departed 


with the ret of the company, Knolles. 
Was P tor this intitled Sir, 
And girt with rutty fword and /pur, 
For fame and honour to wage battle? Fludibras. 
2. Incitement; inftigation, It is ufed 


with so before the effeét. Dryden has 
ufed it with of; but, if he {peaks pro- 
perly, he means to make the following 
word perfonal. 


Secing then that nothing can move, unlefs there ' 


he fome end, the defire whereof provoketh unto 
motion, how fhould that divine power of the foul, 
that [pirit of our mind, ever itir itfelf into action, 
unlefs it have alfo the like /pxr P Hooker. 
What need we any /pur, but our own caufe, 
To prick us to redrefs ? Shak{peare. 
His laws are deep, and not vulgar; not made upon 
the /pur of a particular occafion, but out of provi- 
dence of the future, to make his people more and 
snore happy. Bacon. 
Reward is the /pur of virtue in all good arts, all 
laudable attempts; and emulation, which is the 
other fpur, will never be wanting, when particular 
sewards are propofed. Dryden. 
The chiet, if not only, /pur to human indultry 
and action, is unealinefs. Locke. 
The former may be a fpur to the latter, till age 
makes him in love with the ftudy, without any 
childifh bait. Cheyne. 


. A ftimulus; a prick; any thing that 
galls and teafes. 
Grief and patience, rooted in him both, 
Mingle their /purs together. Shatfpeare. 
4. The fharp points.on the legs of a cock 


with which he fights. 

OF birds ihe bill is of like matter with the teeth : 
as for their /pur, itis but a nail. Bacon. 

Animals have natural weapons to defend and of- 
fend; fome talons, fome claws, fome /purs and 
beaks. Ray. 

g. Any thing ftanding out ; a fnag. 
‘The ftrong-bas’d promontory 

Have I made hake, and-pluckt up by the /purs 
The pine and cedar. Sbhukfpeare. 


To Spur. V. a. [from the noun. | 
», To prick with the fpur; to drive wath 
the fpur. 


My friend, who always takes care to cure his 
horfe of (farting fits, /purred him up to the very 
fide of the coach. Additon. 

Your father, when he mounted, 
Rein’d 'em in ftrongly, and he fpurr’d them hard. 
Dryden, 

Who would be at the trouble of learning, when 
he finds his ignorance is carefled? But when you 
brow-beat and maul them, you make them men ; 
for though they have no natural mettile; yet, if 
they are feurred and kicked, they will mend their 
pace. Collier. 

2. To inftigate: to incite; to urge forward. 
Lovers break not hours, 
Unlefe it be to come before their time : 
~ Bo much they /pur their expeditions  Shak/prare. 
ct the awe he has got upom their minda bc fo 


S je. U 


| tempered with the marks of good-will, that affec- 
tion may /fur them to their duty. Locke. 
3. To drive by force, 
Love will not be /pwr'd to what it loaths. 
Shakfpeare. 
To SPUR. ve». 
1. Yo travel with great expedition. 

With backward bows the Parthians (hall be there, 
And, /purring from the fight, confefs their fear: 
A double wrea's) thall crown our Cælai’s brows. 

Dryden. 
2. To prefs forward. 

Afcanius took th’ alarm, while yet he led, 
And, /purring on, his equals foon o’erpafs. Dryden. 

Some bold men, though they begin with innnite 
ignorance and errour, yet, by /purring on, rehne 
themiclves. Grew. 

Svu/RGALLED. adj, [/pur and gall,] Hurt 
with the fpur. 
I was not made a hore, 
1 And yet Í bear aburthen like an afs, 
Spargall’d and tir'd by jaunting Bolingbroke. 
Shak/peare. 
What! fall each /pwrgal/'d hackney of the day, 
Or each new-penfion’d fycophant, pretend 
To break my windows, if I treat a friend > Pope, 
SPURGE. z. /. [efpurge, Fr. /purgie, Dut. 
from purgo, Lat.) A plant violently 
purgative. Spurge isa general name in 
Englith for all milky purgative plants. 
Skinner. 
Every partof the plant abounds with a milky 
juice. There are feventy-one fpecies of this plant, 
of which wartwort is one. Broad-leaved /purge is 
a biennial plant, and ufed in medicine under the 
name of cataputia minor. ‘The milky juice in thefe 
plants is ufed by fome to deftroy warts; but parii- 
cular care fhould be taken in the application, becaufe 
it is a ftrong caultick. Miller. 

That the leaves of cataputia, or /purge, being 

plucked upwards or downwards, perlorm their cpe- 
rations by purge or vomit, is a ftrange conceit, 
afcribing unto plants pofitional operations. brotn. 

SpurcE Flax, x. fe [thymelea, Lat.] A 
plant. 

Spurce Laurel or Mexereon. ne f. [charne- 
daphne, Lat.], A plant. 

SPURGE Olive. x, f. [chamelea, Lat.) A 
fhrub. 

Spurce Wort, n. A [xiphion, Lat.}] A 
plane. 

SPU’RIOUS. adj. [/purius, Latin. ] 

1, Not genuine; counterfeit ; adulterine. 

Reformed churches reject not all traditions, but 
fuch as are /purtous, fuperititious, and not confonant 
tothe prime rule of faith. White. 

The coin that thows the firft is generally rejeQed 
‘as fpurious, nor is the other elteemed more authen- 
tick by the prefent Roman medalitts. Adidifon. 

If any thing elfe has been printed, in which we 
really had any hand, it is loaded with /pu-ious 
additions. Swift 

2. Not legitimate; baftard. 

Your Scipios, Czfars, Pompeys, and your Catos, 
Thefe gods on earth, are all the /puricus brood 
Of violated maids, Addifon, 

Spu'RiousNess. 2. fe [from /purious.} 
Adulteratenefs ; fate of being counter- 
feit. 

You proceed to Hippolytus, and fpeak of his 
Spurioufnefs with as much confidence as if you were 
able to prove it. Waterland, 

Sru/RLInG. % A [e/perlan, Fr. | A {mall 
fea fith. 

All-faints, do lay tor porke and fowfe, 

For fprats and /puydings for your houfe. Tufir. 
To SPURN. v. a. [rponnan, Saxon. ] 
1. To kick; to {trike or drive with the 
foot. 
They fuppos‘d I could rend bars of {teel, 


Say my requeft's anjuil, 
And fpurn me hack; but if is be not fos 
Thou ast not bowcit. 


And fpurn in pieces potts of adamant. Shak/peare. 


Shak/peare. | 


Se U 


You that did void your rheum upan my beards 
And foot me as you /purn a ttranger cur 


Over your ihrethold. Shukfpeare. 
He in the furging fmoke 
Uplifted Spurn'a the ground. Milica. 
So was I forc'd 
To do a fovereign juttice to myfelf, 
And fpurn tice from my pretence. Dryden. 


Then wil 1] draw up my legs, and /prurn her 
from me with my foot Spefatere 

A milkewhite bull thall at your altars Rands 
That thieats a fight, and /purns the riting fand. 

Pope. 

When Athens finks by fates unjuft, j 
When wild barbarians /purn her dult. Pipe. 

Now they, who reach Parnaffus’ lofty crown, 
Employ their pains to /purn fome others down. 

Pape. 
2. To reject; to fcorn; to put away with 
contempt; to difdain. 
In wifdom I thould afk your name ; 
But fince thy outfide looks fo fair and warlike, 
What fate and nicely ! might well delay, 
By rule of knighthood, | difdain and /purn. Salf- 
, To treat with contempt. 

Domellicks will pay a more chearful fervices 
when they Gad themfelves not /purned becaule tor- 
tune has laid them at their matters feet. Lockes 

To SPURN. V. 7. 
1. To make contemptuous oppofition.; to 
make infolent refittance. 
A fon to blunt the fword 
That guards the peace and fafety of your perfon ; 
Nay more, to /purn at your molt royal image 
Shak/pearce 

I, Pandulph, do religioufly demand 

Why thou againtt the church, our holy mother, 
So wilfully dott /purn ? Shakjpeares 
Inttruct me why 
Vanoc fhould /purn againft our rule, and ftir 
The tributary province to war. Philips. 
2. To tofs up the heels ; to kick or ftrugele. 

The drunken chairman in the kennel /purns, 

The glaffes thatters, and his charge o’erturns. Gay. 
SPURN. v. /. [from the verb. ] Kick ; info- 
lent and contemptuous treatment, 

The infolence of office, and the /purns 
That patient merit of th’ unworthy takes. Shskfpe 

Spu/RNEY, 2. f. A plant. 

Spu RRER, z. /. [from ypar.] One who 
ufes fpurs. 

Spu/RRIER. xve Je [from /par.) One who ' 
makes fpurs. 

Spu/kRY¥. ze j [/pargula, Lat.] A plant. 
To SPURT. v. x. (See To Spirnt.} To fly 
ovt with a quick ftream. - 

If from apunure of a lancet, the manner of the 
fpurting out of the blood will thew it. Wiferan. 

Spu/RWAY. 2. J. [/pur and way.) A horfe 
way ; a bridle road: diftinét from a road 
for carriages. 

| SPUTA'TIONe %4 J. [/putum, Lat.] The 
act of fpitting. 

A moit confumption receives its nomenclature 
from a moik /putaticay orexpeQorations a dry one 
is known by its dry cough. flarveye 


To SPU'TTER. w. n. [/puto, Latin. | 
1, To emit moitture in fmall flying drops. 
If a manly drop or two fall down, 


It fealds along my cheeks, like the green wood, 
That, /purrring in the fame, works outwards into 


tears. : Dryden. 
2. To fly out in finall particles with fome 
nolife. 


The nightly virgin, while her wheel the plies, 
Forefees the itorms impending imthe ikies, 
When fparkling lan ps theirjpudz’ring light advance, 
And in the fockcts oily bubbles dance. Dryavn. 

3. To fpeak haftily and obfcurely, as wish 

the mouth fell; to throw out the fpitile 
by hafty Speech. 

A pinking owl fat /puttering atthe fun, and afked 


him what he means, to stand Haring heran the eyes? 
L'L£franges 


a 1B, Y 


Theo could neither of ther fpeak their rage ;! 
and fo fell a /putreriizxg at one another, like two | 
roafting apples. Congreve, \ 

Though he /urter through a feffion, 
Te never makes the lealt imprefMion ; 
Whate`er he fpcaks for madnefs goes. 

To SPu'TTER. v, a. 
noife and hefitation, 
Thou doit with lies the throne invade ; 
Obtendinz heav’n for whate’er iils befall, 
Ard /puie’ring under fpecious names thy gall. 
Dryden. 

Ya the midft of careffes, and without the leatt 
pretended incitemert, to sputter out the bafett 
accufations ! Swift. 

SPU'TTER. 2 f/f. Moifture thrown out ain 
final] crops. 

Spu'TTERER. vw, /. [from /putter.] One 
that {putters. 

SPY. n. f. [s/pio, Wein ; e/pion, French; 
foie, Dutch; /pecntator, Latin. It 1s 
obferved by a German, that y has been 
in all ages a word by which the eye, 
or office of the eye, has been expreffed : 
thus the rima/pians of old, fabled to 
have but one eye, were fo called from 
ari, which among the nations of Cau- 
cafus Rill fignities cue, and /pr, which 
has been received from the old «\fiatick 
languages for an eye, fight, or one that 
fees.) One fent to watch the conduct 
or motions of others; one fent to 
gain intelligence in an enemy's camp or 
country. 

We'll hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news, and we'll talk with them too, 
And take upon ’s the myftery of things, l 
As if we were God's: fpes. Shakfpeare. 
Spies of the Volfcians 
Held me in chace, that I was forc’d to wheel 
Three or four railes about, Shak/peare. 
Every corner was poffeffed by diligent /pier upon 
their mafter and miftrefs. Ciarendon. 
I come to fpys 
‘With purpofe to explore, or to difturb, 
The fecrets of your realm. 
Such command we had, 
‘To fee that none thence iffued forth a /py, 
Or enemy, while God was in his work. 
Nothing lies hid from radiant eyes; 

All they fubdue become their /pies ¿ 
Secrets, as chofen jewels, are 
Prefented to oblige the fair. 

Over my men I'll fet my careful fpies, 
To watch rebellion in their very eyes. Dryden. 
Thefe wretched /pies of wit muft then contefs, 
They take more pains to pleafe themfelves the lefs. 

Dryden. 

‘Thofe who attend on their ftate, are fo many 
foies placed upon them by the publick to obferve them 
nearly. Aterbury. 


To Sry. v. a. [See Spy.] 
3. To difcover by the eye at a drftance, or 
in a ftate of concealment; to efpy. 
Light hath no tongue, but is all eye; 
Tf it could fpeak as well as fpy, 
This were the worft that it could fay, 
That being well l fain would Ray. Donne. 
As tyger /pied two gentle fawns. Milten. 
A countryman /pied a {nake under a hedge, half 
frozen to death. L’ Efrarge. 
*fy brother Guyomar, methinks, I /oy; 
Hafe in his teps, and wonder in his eye. Dryden. 
One in reading fkipped over all fentences where 
he {pied a note of admiration. Swift, 
2. To difcover by clofe examination. 
Let a lawyer tell he has /picd fome defect in an 
entail, how folicitous are they to repair that errour! 
a Decay of Piety. 
. To fearch or difcover by artifice. 
Mofes fent to ffy out Jaazar, and took the vil- 
lages. Numbers. 


JoSry.v, 2. To fearch narrowly. 


—_——— 


Swift. 
To throw out with 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Waller. 


SPQ. 


Tr is my nature’s plague 

To /py into abufe; and oft my jealoufy : 
Shapes faults that are note Sakigeare. 
SPY'BOAT. x. f- [/py and bsart.) A boat 

fent out for intelligence. 

Giving the colour of the fea to their /pybcats, to 
keep them from being difcovered, came from the 
Veneti. Arbuthnot. 


SQU AB. adj. [I know not whence derived. | 
1. Unfeathered ; newly hatc*ed. 
Why muft eld pigeons, and they ftale, be dreft, 
When there’s fo many /7uad ones in the neit? 


ıng. 
2. Fat; thick and ftout ; awkwardly bulky. 
The nappy ale goes round; 
Nor the /guazé daughter nor the wife were nice, 
Each health the youths began, Sim pledg'd it twice. 
Betterton. 
Squas.x2. f. A kind of fofa or couch; 
a tufted cufhion. 


On her large /gxab you find her fpread, 
Like a fat corpfe upon a bed. 


SquaB. adv. With a 
plump and flat. A low word. 


e 


The eagle took the tortoife up into the ais, and 


dropt him down, /quab, upon azock, that dafhed 
him to pieces. 


To SQUAB. v. n. 
flat; to fquelth or fquath. 


SQU a'BBISH. adj. [from /guab.] Thick ; 
heevy:; dehy. 
Diet renders them of a/guabbjif or lardy habit 
of body. Harvey. 
To SQUA'BBLE. z. x. [kabla, Swedith. ] 
To quarrel; to debate peevifhly ; to 
wrangle ; to fight. A low word. 
Drunk ? and {peak parrot? and /zuabdle? fwag- 
ger? oh, thou invincible fpirit of wine! Sbakfp. 
I thought it not improper, in a /yuabSlizg and 
contentious age, to detect the vanity of conhding 
ignorance. Glanville. 
If there muft be difputes, is not /guabdling lefs 
inconvenient (han murder ? Collier. 
The fenfe of thefe propofitions is very plain, 
though logicians might Quabb.e a whole day, whe- 
ther they Mould rank them under negative or afir- 
mative. Watts. 


SQUA'EBLE. 2. /. [from the verb.] A 
low brawl; a petty quarrel. 

In popular faétions, pragmatick foals commonly 
begin the /guabd/e, and crafty knaves reap the 
benefit. L’ Eftrange. 

A man whofe perfonal courage is fufpected, is not 
to drive fquadrons before him; but may be allowed 
the merit of fome /zuabéle, or throwing a bottle at 
his neighbour’s head. Arbutbnce. 

Squa'BBLER. 7. f. [from /guabble.] A 
guarrelfome fellow ; a brawler. 

SQUABPI'E. x. f. [fguab and pie.] A pie 
made of many ingredients. 

‘Cornwal fguabpie, and Devon whitepot brings; 
And Leilter beans and bacon, food of kings. Kizg. 


SQUA’DRON. z. Jr [efcadron, Fr. fqua- 
drone, ltal. from guadratus, Latin. | 
1. A body of men drawn up fquare. 
Thofe halfrounding guards 
Juk rast, and clofing ftood in /guadren join’d. 
liiton. 
2. Part of an army ; a troop. 
£urimidon then rein’d his horfe, that trotted 
neighing by; 
The king a foot-man, and fo fcowers the /yuaarcns 
orderly. Chapman, 
Nothing the Moors were more afraid of, than in 
a fet battle to fight with /ysadrons coming orderly 
on. Knolles. 
Then beauteous Atys, with Tulus bred, 
Of equal age, the fecond /guadron led. Dryder., 
3. Part of a fleet; a certain number of 
fhips. 
Rome could not maintain its dominion over fo 
many provinces, without /yuadrens ready equipt. 


ISQUA DRONED, 


Pate. 
heavy fudden fall, | 


Arbutbnes. 1 


> PQ 
adj. [from fquadran.| 
‘ormed into fquadrons. 
They gladly thither hafte; and by a choir 
Of /quatron’d angels hear his carol tung. .4f ‘Jean. 
SQUALID. adj. [/qualidus, Lar.) Forel; 
nafty ; filthy. 
A Goleful cafe defires a doleful fong, 
Without vain art or curious compliments 5 
A fzualid fortune into bafenefs flowing 
Doth tcorn the pride of wonted ornaments. Spenjre 
Uncomb’d his locks, and /qualid his attire, 
Unlike the trim of love and gay defire. Drydex. 
All thefe Cocytus bounds with /7ualid reeds, 
With muddy ditches, and with deadly weeds. 
Dryden. 
Jo SQUALL, v. z. [/ouala, Swedilh.} 
To fcream out as a child or woman 
frighted. 
In my neighbourhood, a very pretty prattling 
fhoulder of veal /gua//s out at the fight of a knife. 
Sped?ator. 
I put five into my coat-pocket; and as to the 
fixth, I made a countenance as if I would eat him 
alive. The poor man /gualled terribly, Swift. 
Cornelius funk back on a chair; the guefts teod 
aftonithed ; the infant /7ualied. Arbuthust and ope. 


|I SQUALL. x. /. {from the verb. 
L' Efrange. | a ia i ] 
To fall down plump or | 


le Loud f{cream. 
There oft are heard the notes of infant woe, 
The fhort thick fob, loud fcream, and fheiller/gua?. 
` Pope, 
2. Sudden guftof wind. A failor’s word. 


SQUA'LLER, 2. f.[from /guall,}] Screamer; 
one that fcreams. 

Squa’LLy. adj. [from quall.) Windy ; 
gufty. A failor’s word. 

SQUA'LOR, n. f. [Latin.] Coarfenefs 3 
naftinefs ; want of cleanlinefs and neat- 
nefs. 

Take heed that their new flowers and fweetnels 
do not as much corrupt as the others drynefs ard 
gualor. Ben Fonfon. 
What cen filthy poverty give elfe, but beggary, 


fulfome nattinefs, /guslory uglinefs, hunger, and 
thirft ? uUrtone 


Squamous. adj. [/quamcus, Lat.) Scaly ; 
covered with fcales. 

The fea was replenifhed with fith of the cartila- 
ginous and /guamc/e, as of the teftaceous and cruf- 
taceous kinds. Woodsvard. 

Thofe galls and balls are produced in the gems of 
oak, which may be called /guamcws oak cones. 

Derbam, 


J 
To SQUA'NDER, w, a [verchwender, 
Teutonick. } 
1, To fcatter lavifhly ; to fpend profufely ; 
to throw away in idle prodigality. 
We /quander away lome part of our fortune at 
ay. Atterbury, 
They often /quander'd, but they never gave. 
Savage. 
Never take a favourite waiting-maid, to infinuate 
how great a fortune you brought, and how litile you 
are allowed to /guarder. Swift. 
Then, in plain prcfe, were made two forts of 
men; 
To fguander fome, and fome to hide agen. Popy. 

True friends wouid rather fee fuch thoughts as 
they communicate only to one another, than what 
they /gwander about to all the world. Popes 

How uncertain it is, whether the years we pro- 
pofe to ourfelves thali 5e indulged to us; uncertain 
whether we (hall have power, or even inclination, 
to improve them better than thofe we now fpuander 
awzy. s Regere. 

2. To {catter; to difipate; to difperfe, 

He hath an argofie bound to Tripolis, another te 
the Indies, and other ventures he hath /quandercd 
abroad. Shat/peare, 

The troops we /guander'd firit again appear 
From fev'ral quartees, and inclofe the rear. Dryden, 

He is a fuccefsful warrior, 
And has the foldiers hearts; upon the tkirts 
OF Arragon ous fgwander’d troops he rallies. 
Dryden, 


pl 


SQU 


EQua/NDERER, wf [from fguander.] A 


fpendthrift; a prodigal; a wafter; a 


favifher. 
Plenty in their own keeping teaches them from 
the beginning to be /guandirers and watters. Locke. 


SQUARE. adj. [yfewdr, Well ; guadra. 
tus, Latin, | 
t. Cornered; having right angles. 
All the dvors and polts werc fquare, with the 
windows. Kings. 
Water and air the varied form confound ; 
The ftraight louks crooked, and the /yuare grows 
round. Prior. 
z. Forming a right angle. 
This inftiument is for ftriking lines /guare to 
-other lines or straight fides, and try the fquarenefs of 
their work. Moxon 
3. Cornered; having angles of whatever 
content; as three {quare, five fquare, 
Catching up in hatte his three xare hield, 
And thining helmet, foon hing buckled to the field. 
ey. Spenfer, 
The clavicle is a crooked bone, in the figure of 
an S; one end of which being thicker, and almoft 
three /yuare, is inferted into the nrit bone of the 
fternon. Wifeman, 
4. Parallel; exactly fuitable. 
She's a moft triumphant lady, if report be /gxare 
to her. Shal/peare. 
§. Strong; ftout; well fet: as, a /quare 
man. 
6. Equal ; exact ; honeft; fair: as, /7uare 
dealing. 
All have not offended ; 
For thofe that were, it is not /guare to take 
On thole that are, revenge; crimes like to lands 
Are not inherited. Shuk/peare. 


7. [In geometry.] Square root of any 
number is that which, multiplied by it- 
felf produces the /uare, as 4 is the 
Square root of 16; becaufe 4x 4-16; 
and likewife 6 the /guare root of 36, as 
6% 6—36. 

Square. ze f. [/quadra, Latin. } 

1. A figure with right angles and equal 
fides. 

Then did a tharped {pire of diamond bright, 


Ten feet each way, in /guare appear tome, 
Juftly proportion’d up into his height, 


So far as archer might his level fee. Spenfer. 
Rais'd of grafly turf their table was; 

And on her ample /gusre from fide to fide 

All autumn pil’d. Milton. 


2. An area of four fides, with houfes on 
each fide. 

The ftatue of Alexander vir. ftands in the large 
Square of the town. Addifon. 

3. Content of an angle. 

In rectangle triangles the /guare which is made 
of the fide that fubtendeth the right angle, is equal 
to the fquares which are made of the fides contain- 
ing the right angle. Brown, 


4. A rule or intrument by which workmen 
meafure or farm their angles. 

ç. Rule; regularity ; exact proportion ; 
juftnefs of workmanfhip or condu&. 


Not now much ufed. 

In St. Paul’s time, the integrity of Rome was 
famous; Corinth many ways reproved; they of 
Galatia much more out of /yare. Hooker. 

The whole ordinance ot ihat govern ment was at 
firk evil plotted, and through other overfights came 
more out of /yware, to that diforder which it ie now 
come unto. Spenfer. 

I have not kept my /guware, but that to come 
Shall all be donc by th’ rule. Shakfpeare. 

Nothing fo much fetteth this art of influence out 
of /quare and rule as education. Raleigh. 


6. Squadron; troops formed fquare, Not 
in ufe. 


VoL. Il, 
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| He alone i 
Dealt on lieutenantry, and no practice had 
| Inthe brave Squares of wate Nhak/peare. 


Our fuperfluous lacqucys and our peafants, 
Who in unneceflary action fwarm 
About our /juares of battle, were enow 
To purge this field of fuch a hilding foe. Sbak/p. 
7. A /quare number is when another, called 
its root, can be exaétly found, which 
multiplied by itfelf produces the fquare. 


The following example is not accurate, 
Advance thy golden mountains to the fkies, 
On the broad bafe of fifty thoufand rife: 
Add one round hundred ; and, if that’s not fair, 
Add fifty more, and bring it to a Juure. Pope. 
8. Quaternion ; number four; though per- 
haps, in the following lines, /gvare may 


mean only capacity, 
1 protefs 
Myfelf an enemy to all other joys 
Which the moft precious /yuare of fenfe poffeffes, 
And find I am alone felicitate 
In your dear love. 
g. Level; equality. 
Men thould fort themfelves with their equals ; 
for a rich man that converles upon the fguare with 
a poor man, fhall certainly undo him. L’ E/frange. 
We live not on the /7uare with fuch as thefe, 
Such are our betters who can better pleafe. Dryden. 
ro. Quagtile ; the aftrological fituation of 
planets, diftant ninety degrees from each 


other. 


Shak{peare. 


To th’ other five 
Their planetary motions and afpetts, 

In fextile, /gvare, and trine, and oppofite, 
Of noxious efficacy. Milton, 
11. Rule; conformity, A proverbial ufe. 
I fhall break no fyuares whether it be fo or not. 
L' Eftrange. 
The game proceeds. 

Chefsboards bheing full of fquares. 
One frog looked about him to fee how /uares 
went with their new king. L’ Effrange. 
To SQUARE. Ve @. [guadro, Lat. from the 


noun. 
1. To form with right angles. 


i 2. To reduce to a fquare. 
| Circles to /yuare, and cubes to double, 


Would give a man exceffive trouble. Prior. 
3- To meafure ; to r-duce to a meafure. 
Stubborn criticks, apt, without a theme 
For depravation, to /guare all the fex 
By Creffid’s rule. Sbakfpeare. 
4. To adjuft; to regulate; to mould; to 


fhape. 


Dreams are toys; 
Yet for this once, yea fuperftitioufly, 
I will be /gxar’d by this. Shakfpeare. 
How frantickly I fgzare my talk! Shak/peare. 
Thou ’rt faid to have a {tubborn foul, 
That apprehends no further than this world, 
And /guar'fi thy life accordingly. Shalfpeare. 
He employs not on us the hammer and the chiz- 
zel, with an intent to wound or mangle us, but 
only to /yware and fafhion our hard and ftubborn 
hearts. Boyle. 
God has defigned us a meafure of our under- 
takings; his word and law, by the proportions 
whereot we are to /yzare our actions. Decay of Piety. 
The oracle was enforced to proclaim Socrates to 
be the wie man in the world; becaufe he applied 
his (tudies to the moral part, the /7uaring men’s 
lives, Hamnond. 
His preaching much, but mote his practice 
wrought ; 
A living fermon of the truthe he taught : 
For this by rules fevere his lite he /guar’d, 
‘That all might fee the doctrine which they heard, 
Dryden. 
This muft convince all fuch who have, upon a 
wrong interpretation, prcfumed to /yuare opinions 
by theirs, and have in loud exclamations (hewn 
their abhorrence of univerfity education, Swift. 
. To accommodate; to nt. 
Eye me, bleft providence, and /pware my trial 
To my proportion’d ftiengeh, 


Milton. | 


SQU 
Some profeffions can equally /zuare themfeire» 
to, and thrive under, all revolutions of government. 
South. 
6. To refpe& in quartile. 
O'er Libra’s fign a crowd of foes prevails, 
The icy goat and crab that /guare the fecales. 
Creech. 
Jo SQUARE. V, 7 
1. To fuit with; to fit with. 
I fet them by the rule; and, as they /7uarey 
Or deviate from undoubted do@trine, fare. Drydens 
His defcription /guares cexa&ly to lime. 
Weocdward. 
Thefe marine bodies do not /puare with thole 
opinions, but exhibit phænomena that thwart them. 
Wadward. 
z. To quarrel; to go to oppofite fides, 


Obfolete. 
Are you fuch fools 
To /quare for this? would it offend you then 
That both Mould {peed ? Shak/pe art. 
But they do fyrare, that all their elves for fear 


Creep into acorn cups, and hide them there. 
Shik/peare. 


SQUA'RENESS, x». f. [from /quare,] The 
ilate of being fyuare. 

This intrument is for ftriking lines fquare to 
other lines or ftraight lines, and try the /yuarenc/s 
ot their work. Icxcn, 

Motion, /yuarencfs, or any particular fhare, are 
the accidents of body. Watts 


SQUASH. ». f. [from quafe, | 
1. Any thing foft and cafily cruthed. 
Not yet old enough for a man, nor young enough 
for a boy; as a /7ua/ is before it is a peafecod, or 
a codling when it is almoftan apple. Sbal/peare, 
2. [melopepo] A plant. Miller. 
Sgua/o is an Indian kind of pumpion that grows 
apace. A k Boyle. 
3. Any thing unripe; any ching foft, In 
contempt, 
How like I then was to this kernel, 
This fqua/b, this gentleman. 
4. A fudden fall, 
Since they will overload my fhoulders, I thall 
throw down the burden with a fquafh among them. 
Arbuthnot. 


Shak/peare. 


yes: íhock of foft bodies. 
My fall was flopped by a terrible /gua/?, that 
founded louder than the cataract of Niagara, Swift. 
To SQUASH. va. To crufh into pulp. 
Jo SQUAT. v. n. [guattare, Ital.] To fit 
cowering ; to fit clofe to the ground. 
SQUAT. adj, [from the verb. ] 
1. Cowering ; clofe to the ground. 
Him there they found, 


Squat like a toad clofe at the ear of Eve. Milten. 
Her deareft comrades never caught her 
Squat on her hams. Swifte 


2. short and thick; having one part clofe 
to another, as thofe of an animal con- 
tracted and cowering. 


The fquill-infect is fo called from fome fimilitude 
to the fquill-fifh: the head is broad and /guar. 


j i Crew. 
Alma in verfe, in profe the mind, 
Throughout the body, /guat or tall, 
Is dona fide ali in all. Priore 


SQUAT. m. j. 
re The pofture of cowering or lying clofe, 
A ftiic™-fall'n cheek that hangs helow the jaw; 
Such witokles as a fkilful hand wou'd draw 
For an old grandam ape, when with a grac? 
She fits at /yuat, and {crubs her leathern face. 


Dryden. 
2. A fudden fall. F 


Bruifes, /guats, and falls, which often kill others, 

can bring little hurt to thofe that are temperate. 
flerbert, 

Squat. 2#. f. A fort of mineral. 

The /guat confifis of tin ore and fpar incorpo- 
rated. Wocduara, 

Ja SQUEAK, & n. [/pwak2, Swedihh, ] 

4 


S$ QU 
1. To fet up a fudden dolorous cry; to cry 
out with pain. 
2, To cry with a thrill acute tone. 
The fheeted dead 
Did fuca? and gibber in the Roman ftreets. Shak/. 
Cart wheels /gueak not when they are liquored. 


Bacon, | 


I fee the new Arion fail, 
The lute ftill trembling uaderneath thy nail: 
At thy well fharpen’d thumb from fhore to fhore, 
The trebles /yueak for fear, the bates roar. Dryden. 
Elunderbuffes, planted in every loop-hole, g0 off 
at the /pueaking of a fiddle, and the thrumming of 
a guitar. Dryden. 
Who can endure to hear one of oe rough a 
ns fyxeaking through the mouth of an eunuca < 
Romans /7 g throug Adldifom 
How like brutes organs are to ours $ 
They grant, if higher pow’rs think fit, 
A bear might fown be made a wit; 
And that, for any thing in naturz, l 
Piys might /gueak love-odes, dogs bark RS, 
rior, 
In florid impotence he fpeaks, 
And, as the prompter breathes, the puppet HAS 
ape 


Zoilus cal!s the companions of Uly fes the /queak- 
ing pigs of Homer. Pope. 
3. To break filence or fecrecy for fear or 
ain. 

If he be obftinate, put a civil queftion to him 
upon the rack, and he /zucuks, I warrant him. 

Dryden. 
SQUEAK. 7#. f [from the verb.] A fhrll 
quick cry; acry of pain. 

Ran cow and calf, and family of hogs, 

In panick horrour of purfuing dogs : 
With many a deadly grunt and doleful /gveak, 
Poor twine! as if their pretty hearts would break. 
Dryden. 
To SQUEAL. v, #. [/gwala, Swedifh.] To 
cry with a hrill {harp voice; to cry with 
pain. Sgueak feems a fhort fudden cry, 
and /quea/ a cry continued. 
SQUEA'MISH. adj. [for guaavmifh or 
qualmifo, from qualm.| Nice; fattidious; 
eafily difgufted; having the ftomach 
eafily turned; being apt to take offence 
without much reafon, It is ufed always 
in diflike either real or ironical. 

Yet, for countenance fake, he feemed very 
Squcanrife in refpet of the charge he had of the 
princefs Pamela. Sidney. 

Quoth he, that honour’s very /yueams/h, 
“(hac takes a baiting for a bleinith; x 
For what’s more honourable than fears, 

Or fkin to tatters rent in wars ? Hudibras. 

His mufe is ruftick, and perhaps too plain 
The meo of /queamni/b tate to entertain, Southern. 

It is rare to fee a man at once /gueami/b and 
voracious. South. 

There is no occafton to oppofe the ancients and 
the moderns, or to be Squeamifo on either fide. 
He that wifcly conducts his mind in the purfuit of 
knowledge, will gather what lights he can from 
eher. Lecke. 

SQUEA'MISHLY. adv. [from /qucamifp. | 
In a faftidious manner. 

Squea'MIsSHNESS. 2, /. [from /gueami/A. | 
Nicenefs ; delicacy ; taftidioufnefs, 

The thorough-paced politician muft laugh at the 
Spucamifonefs of his confcience, and read it another 
icCture. South. 

Upon their principles they may revive the wo:fhip 
of the hoft of heaven; it is but conquering a little 
Squeamifonefs of tomach. Stilling fleet. 

To adminitter this dofe, fifty thoufand operators, 
confidering the /yuccumifbne/s of tome ftoinachs, and 
the peevilhnefs of young children, is but reafonable. 

Swift, 

To SQUEEZE: v.a. [enipan, Saxon; ys- 
LWA/Et, Welth, } 

w Lo prefs ; to cruth between two bodies. 

ft isapplied to the fyweezing or preffing of things 

downwards; as in the prales for printing. JF i/kins. 
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The finking of the earth would make a convul- | 
Gon of the air, and that crack mult fo fhake or } 
queeze the atmofphere, as to bring down all the 
remaining V3pours. Burnet, 
He reap`d the proluét of his labour’d ground, 
And /queex’d the combs with golden liquor crown'd, 
Dryden. 
None acted mournings fore'd to Mow, 
Or /qucexe his eyes to make the torrent flow, 
Dryden. 
When Florio fpeaks, what virgin could with- 
ftand, 
If gentle Damon did not /zueexe her hand? Pepe. 
2. To opprefs; to crufh; to harafs by 


extortion. 


SQU 


ornithogalum, or the ftarry hyacinth: they grow in 
a long fpike, and come out before the leaves. Miller. 
Seed or kernels of apples and pears, put into a 
Squid, which is like a great onion, will come up 
earlier than in the earth itfelf, Bacon, 
Twill down like oxymel of /gxil/s. Rafcommon, 
The felf-fame atoms 

Can, in the truffle, furnith out a feat; 

And nauleate, in the fcaly /gui//, the tate. Garth, 


2. A fifth. 
3. An infect. 


The /yuill infect is fo called from fome fimilitude 
to the /;wi// fih, in having a long body covere:t 
with a crut, compofed of feveral rings: the head 
broad and fquat. Grew. 


In a civil war people muft expel to be crufhed and Sauiny ANCY. 7. f- /guinance, Jqninancie, 


queexed toward the burden. i L'Efirange. 
3. To force between clofe bodies. 
To SQUEEZE. v. n. 
1, To act or pafs, in confequence of com- | 


preffion. 

A concave fphere of gold filled with water and 
foldered up, upon preffing the fphere with great 
force, let the water /gucexe through it, and ftand all 
over its outfide in multitudes of fmall drops, like 
dew, without burfting or cracking the body of the 
gold. Newton. 

What crowds of thefe, impenitently bold, 

In founds and jingling fyllables grown old, 
Still run on poets, in a raging vein, 
Ev’n to the dregs aud /guecuings of the brain. 
Pope. 
2. To force way through clofe bodies. 

Many a public minifter comes empty in; but 
when he has crammed his guts, he is fain to /yueeze 
hard betore he can get off. L’ LEftrange. 


SQUEEZE. w./. [fromthe verb.) Com- 
preflion ; preffure. 
A fubtile artiit ands with wond’rous bag, 
That bears imprifon’d winds, of gentler fort 
Than thofe that erit Laertes’ fon enclos’d : 
Peaceful they ileep; but let the tuneful /zvcexe 
Of lab’ring elbow rouze them, out they fly 
Melodious, and with fpritely accents charm. 
Philips. | 
SQUELCH. xe f. Heavy fall, A low ludi- 
crous word. 
He tore the earth which he had fav'd 
From /qguelch of knight, and ftorm’d and rav’d. 
Hudibras. 
So foon as the poor devil had recovered the /quelch, 
away he fcampers, bawling ike mad. L’ E/frange. 


SQUIB. u.e f. [/chieben, German, to pufh 
forward, This etymology, though the 
beft that I have found, is not very pro- 
bable, ] 

1. A fmall pipe of paper filled with wild- 
fire. Ufed in fport. 

The armada at Calais, fir Walter Raleigh was 
wont prettily to fay, were fuddenly driven away 
with /guibs; for it was no more than a ftratagem 
of fire-boats manlefs, and fent upon them. Baon. 

The foret of the fouth compareth the French 
valour to a /74i@, or fire of flax, which burns and 
crackles for a time, but fuddenly extinguilhes. 

Howel. 

Lampoons, like /yxibs, may make a prefent 

blaze; X 
But time, and thunder, pay refpe&t to bays. Fuler. 
Furious he begins his march, 
Drives rattling o'er a brazen arch; 
With /guiés and crackers arm’d, to throw 
Among the trembling crowd below. Swift. 

Criticks on verfe, as /guibs on triumphs wait, 
Proclaim the glory, and augment the ftate. Young. 

2. Any petty fellow. Not in ufe. 

Afked for their pals by every /yuib, 

That lift at will them to revile or inib.  Spenfer. 

The /guibs, in the common phrafe, are called 
libelfers. Tatler. 


Squrii. 2. fi quilla, feilla, Lat. /quille, 
French. ] 
t A plant. 


It hath a large acrid bulbous root, like an onion ; 
the leaves are broads the flowers are like thofe of 


— 


re Jquinantia, Ital.} An inflammation 
in the throat; a quinfy. 

Ufed for fguinancies and inflammations of the 
throat; it feemeth to have a mollifying and lenify - 
ing virtue. CMe 

Ina /gxinancy there is danger of futfocation. 

s Wijemans 


SQUINT. adj. [/guiute, Dutch, oblique, 


uranfverfe, ] Looking obliquely; looking 
not direQly; looking fufpiciouily. 
Where an equa! poife of hope aod fear 
Does arbitrate the event, my nature is 
That I incline to hope rather than tear, 
And gladly banith /puint fufpicion. Mister. 


To SQUiNT. v. #. To look obliquely ; to 
look notin a direé line of vifion. 

Some can /quint when they will; and children 
fet upon a table, with a candle behind them, both 
eyes will move outwards, to lee the light, and fo 
induce /guiating, Bacons 

Not a period of this epiftle but /Zuints towards 
another over againit it. Pepee 

To SQUINT. @. A, 
1. To form the eye to oblique vifion. 

This is the foul Flibertigibbet; he gives the web 
and the pin, /yuints the eye, and makes the hair- 
lip. Shak/peare. 

2. To turn the eye obliquely. 

Perkin began already to /guint one eye upon the 

crown, and another upon the fan¢tuary. Bacore 
Squi'NTEYED. adj, [/guint and eye. | 
1. Having the fight directed oblique. 

He was fo /guinteyec, that he feemcd fpitefully 

-to look upon them whom he beheld. Knolles. 
2. Indireét; oblique; malignant. 

This is fuch a falie and /ywinteyed praife, 
Which feeming to look upwards on his glories, 
Looks down upon my fears. P Denhante 

SQUINTIFE Go. adj. Squinting, A cant 
word. 

The timbrel and the /guintifego maid 
Of [tis awe thee; left the gods, tor fin, 

Should with a {welling dropfy tuf thy fkin. 
Dryden, 


Jo SQUI'NY. te ne To look afquint, A 
cant word, 
I remember thine eves well enough; 
Dott thou /guiny at me? Shakfpeare. 


SQUIRE. x. f. [contraction of e/quire; 
efenyery Fro] See Esquire. 
t. A gentleman next in rank to a knight. 
He will maintain you like a gentlewoman.—Ayy 
that I will, come cut and long tail under the degree 
of a/guire. Shakf{peare. 
The reft are princes, barons, knights, /gacres, 
And gentlemen of blood. ‘ Shak/pearee 
2. An attendant on a noble warriour. 
Old Butes’ form he took, Anchifes’ /guirey 
Now left to rule Afcanius. Dryden. 
Knights, /guires, and fteeds muft enter on the 
ftage. Pepe. 
3. An attendant at court. 
Return with her l could as well be brought 
To knee his throne, and /yuire-lìixe penfion beg, 
To keep bafe life a-ioot. Skakfpesre. 


SQUIRREL, TE [efcurueil, Fr. fciuruss 
Lat.] A fmall animal that lives in woods, 
remarkable for leaping from tree to trce 


STRIPA 


One chanc'd to find a nute 
Yn tht end of which a hole was cut, 
Which lay upon a hazel-root, 
‘There featter'd by a /yuirrel, 
Which out the kerne! zonen had ; 
When quoth this fay, dear queen, be glad, 
Let Obcron be ne’er fo mad, 
I'll fee you fate trom peril. 
Jo SQUIRT, v. a. [of uncertain etymo- 
logy.] To throw out in a quick ftream. 
Sir Roger the mortally hated, and ufed to hire 
fellows to /yuwirt kennel water upon him as he pated 
along. Arbuthnot. 
To SQUIRT. v. a To let fly; to prate. 
Low cant. 
You are fo given to /juirting up and down, and 
chattering, that the world would fay, I had chofen 
a jack-pudding for a prime minifter, L’Effrange. 
Squirt. x /. [from the verb.] 
1. An inftrument by which a quick ftream 


is ejected. 
He with his /7xirt-fire could difperfe 
W hole troops. Hadibras. 
His weapons are, a pin to fcratch, and a /yuirt 
to befpattere — Pspe. 
2. A {mall quick ftream. 
Water thofe with /guirts of an infufion of the 
medicine in danged water. Bacon, 
SQUURTER. wf. [from /juirt,| One that 
plies a fquirt. 
The fyuirters were at it with their kennel water, 
for they were mad for the lofs of their bubble. 
Arbuthnot. 


Jo STAB. v. a. [faven, old Dutch. | 
1. To pierce with a pointed weapon. 
Hear the lamentations of poor Anne, 
Wife to thy Edward, to thy flaughter’d foa; 
Stabb'd by the felt-fame hand that made thefe 
wounds. Shar fare. 
Porcius, think thou feelt thy dying brother 
Stabb'd at his heart, and all befmear’d with blood, 
Storming at thee! Adddifon. 
2. To wound mortally or mifchievoufly. 
What tears will then be mhed ! 
Then, to complete her woes, will I efpoufe 
Hermione: “twill ab her to the heart! i. Philips. 
Jo S74 Be Ve N.e. 
1. To give a wound with a pointed 


weapon, 


Drayton. 


None (hall dare 
With fhorten’d fword to /224 in clofer war, 
But ın fair combat fight. Dryden. 
Killing a man with a fword or a hatcher, are 
looked on as no dittin&t fpecies of action; but if the 
point of the fword firit enter the body, it paffes for 
a diftingt fpecies where ithas a diftinct name ; asin 
England, where it is called /2adoirng. Locke. 
2. To offer a ftab. 
Thou hid’ft a thoufand daggers in thy thoughts, 
Which thou haft whetted on thy fony heart, 
‘To flab at my frail life. Shak/peare, 
3. To give a mortal wound. 
He {peaks poinards, and every word fabs. 
Shak/peare. 


Sran. x. /. [from the verb. | 


3. A wound with a fharp-pointed weapon. 
The elements 
Of whom your fwords are tempei’d, may as well 
Wound the loud winds, or with bemockt at fabs 
Kill the Rill clofing waters. Shak/peare. 
Cleander, 
Unworthy was thy fate, thdu firt of warriours, 
"Yo fall beneath a bafe affaffin’s fab. Rowe. 
2. A dark injury; a fly mifchief. 
3. A ftroke; a blow. 
He had a {cripture ready to repel them all; every 
pertinent text urged home being a direct //a4 to a 
temptation. Sonin. 


Sra‘/BBER. x. f. [from /fab.] One who 
ftabs ; a privy murderer, 

STABI'LIMENT. ». /. [from fabilis, 
Lat.] Support; firmnefs; act of making 
firm. 


S.A 


They ferve for Pudiliment, propagation, and hade. 


Derbam, 


Srasiirry. n. f. [flabilite, Fr. from fta- 
bilitas, Lat. | 


' r. Stablenefs; fteadinefs ; ftrength to 


ftand. 

Ry the famadegrees that either of thefe happen, 

the ability of the figure is by the fame leffened. 
Temple, 
Thefe mighty girders which the fabrick bind, 
Thete ribs robult and valt in order join d, 
Such ftrength and fuch ability impart, 
That ftorms above, and carthquakes under ground, 
Break not the pillars. Blackmore. 
He began to try 
This and that hanging ttone’s febility. 
2. Fixednefs ; not fluidity. 

Since fluidnefs and Jubility are contrary quali- 
ties, we may conceive that the firmnefs or /fadility 
of a body confitts in this, that the particles which 
com pofe it do fo reft, or are intangled, that there is 
among them a mutual cohefion. Boyle, 

3. Firmnefs of refolution. 

STa'BLE. adj. [ fable, Fr. ftabilis, Lat. ] 
1. Fixed; able to tand. 

2. Steady ; conftant ; fixed in refolution or 


conduct. 


If man would be invariable, 
He muft be like a rock, or Rone, or tree ; 
For ev'n the perfect angels were not /72b/e, 


Cotton: 


But had a fall more defperate than we. Davies. 
He perfect, fuble; but imperfect we, 
Subject to change. Dryden. 


3- Strong; fixed in ftate or condition; 
durable. 


This region of chance and vanity, where nothing 
is fable, nothing equal; nothing could be offered 
to-day but what to-morrow might deprive us of. 

Rogers, 


STA‘BLE. ». /. [fiabulum, Lat,] A houfe 


for beafts. 
] will make Rabbah a Zable for camels, Ezra. 
Slothtul dilorder fill'd his fable, 
And fluttith plenty deck’d her table. Prior. 
To STA'BLE. V. x. [ frabulo, Lat.) To 
kennel ; to dwell as beafts. 
In their palaces, 


Where luxury late reign'd, fea monfters whe!p'd 
And fabled. 


To STA'BLE. v. a, To put into a ftable, 
STA'BLEBOY, lx. f- [Jable and bsy, or 
STA'BLEMAN. § man.) One who at- 
tends in the ftable. 
As foon as you alight at the inn, deliver your 
horfes to the fuableboy. Swift. 
If the gentleman hath lain a night, get the fable- 
men and the fcullion to ftand in his way. Swift. 
I would with jockeys from Newmarket dine, 
And to rough riders give my choiceft wine ; 
I would carefs [ome ab/ceman of note, 
And imitate his language and his coat. Bram/ton. 


STA'BLENESS. 2. f. [from /fable.} 
i. Power to ftand. 
2. Steadinefs; conftancy ; ftability. 
The king-becoming graces, 
As juftice, verity, temp'rance, frubl/ene/sy 
Bounty, perfev'rance, I have no relith of them. 
Shat/pearts 
STa‘BLesTannD. wf. [In law.]} Is one 
of the four evidences or prefumptions, 
whereby a man is convinced to intend 
the ftealing of the king’s deer in the 
forct: and this is when a man is found 
at has ftanding in the foreft, with a crofs 
bow hent, ready to thoot at any deer ; 
or with along bow; or elfe ttanding clofe 
by a tree with greyhounds in a leafh 
ready to flip. Cowell. 
l'ii keep my /tab/efand where I lodge my wife; 
Pil go in couples with her. Shakfoeare. 
To Stva‘BLisH. v., a. [eflablir, Fr. flabili:, 
Lat.) To eftablih; to fix; to fettle, 


Milton, | 


Se A. 


l Then fle hegan atreaty to procure, 
And flablifè reems betwixt both their requefs. 


Sperfer, 

Stop effufion of our chriftian blood, 

And flubiijh quietnefs on ev'ry side. = Shabfprare. 

Comfort your hearts, and Jubiifb you in every 
good work. 2 Thefalorians, 

Poor hereticks in lave there be, 
Which think to /fad/i/fh dangerous canitancy 3 
But I have told them, fince you will be true, 
You fhall be true to then who're falfe to you. 
Donne 
His covenant fworn 
To David, fablifo'd as the days of heav'n. Ailton. 
STACK, zf. (flacca, Italian. | 
1. A large quantity of hay,corn, or wood, 
heaped up regularly together, 

Againft every pillar was a Jack of billets above a 
man’s height, which the watermen that bring wood 
down the Seine laid there. Bacon. 

While the marquis and his fervant on foot were 
chafing the kid about the /fack, the prince from 


horfeback killed him with a piftol, Wotton, 
While the cock 

To the fack or the barn-door 

Stoutly ttruts his dame before. Milton, 


Stacks of moift corn grow het by fermentation. 


NCWION, 
An inundation, fays the fable, 
O’erflow’d a farmer's barn and ftable 3 
Whole ricks of hay and fucks of corn 
Were down the fudden current born. S1yifis 


2. A numberof chimneys or funnels ftand. 
ing together. 
A mafon making a fack of chimneys, the foune 
dation of the houfe iunk. ifemane 
To Stack. v. a. [fromthe noun.) To 
pile up regularly in ricks. 
So likewile a hovel will ferve for a room, 
To flack on the peafe. Tuffer. 
The prices of facking up of wood I (hall give you. 
Mortimer. 
STACTE. 7, /. An aromatick; the gum 
that diftils trom the tree which produces 
myrrh, 
Take {weet fpices, fae, and galbanum. 
Exodus. 
STA'DLE., xe fe [pradel, Sax. a founda- 
tion. | 
1. Any thing which ferves for fupport to 
another. 
2. A taf; acrutch. Obfolete. 
He cometh on, his weak fteps governing 
And aged limbs on cyprefs /fedée itout, 
And with an ivy twine his waitt is girt about. 
Sperfer, 
3. A tree fuffered to grow for coarfe and 
common ufes, as potts or rails, Of this 
meaning | am doubtful. 
Leave growing for /fadd/es the likelieft and bet, 
Though feller and buyer difpatched the reft. 
Tiger 
Coppice-woods, if you leave in them /Ardd/es too 
thick, will run to bufhes and briars, and have little 
clean underwood. Bacon, 
To STA'DLE. v. a. [from the noun,] To 
furnith with ttadles. 
Firft fee it well fenced, ere hewers begins 
Then fee it well addled without and within. 
Tuffer. 
STA'DTHOLDER, #2. /. [fadt and bouden, 
Durch.) The chief magiftrate of the 
United Provinces. 


STAFF. x. / plural faves, [yeæp, Sax. 
fiaf, Danih ; faf, Dutch. ] 

1, A itick with which a man fupports hime 
felf in walking. 

lt much would pleafe him, 
That of his fortunes you would make a faf 
To lean upon. Shak/peare. 
Grant me and my people the benetit of thy 
chaftifements, that thy rod as well as thy faf may 
comfoxé us, King Charlesa 
4t Q2 


oy, leery 


Ts it probable that he, who had met whole armies 


in battle, fhould now throw away his faf out of 
fear of a dog? j 


2. A prop; a fupport. 


Hope is a lover’s af; walk hence with that, 
And manage it againit defpairing thoughts. 


Brocme. 


Sbak/peare. 
The boy was the very faf of ry age, my very 
top. Shakfpeare. 
If a fubje€t be a fon, then ought he to be a faf 
unto his father, wherewith not to ftrike, but to 
{uftain him. Helyday. 
4.9A tick ufed as a weapon; a club ; the 
handle of an edged or pointed weapon. 
A club properly includes the notion of 
weight, and the faf of length. 
} cannot ftrike at wretched kernes, whofe arms 
Are hir’d to bear their Paves. Shakfpeare. 
He that bought the ikin ran greater rifque than 
other that fold it, and had the worfe end of the 
uff. L' Eftrange. 
With forks and fuves the felon they purfue. 
Dryden. 
4. Any long piece of wood. 
He forthwith from the glite’ring aff unfurl'’d 
Th’ imperial entign. Ailton. 
To his fingle eye, that in his forehead glar`d 
Like a full moon, ora broad burnifn’d field, 
A torky fuf we dext’roufly applied, 
Which, in the fpacious focket turaing round, 
Scoopt out the big round gelly from its orb. 
Addijon, 
g. Round or ftep of a ladder, 
Defcending and afcending by ladders, I afcended 
at one of fix hundred and thirty-nine faves, or 
eighty-nine fathoms. Brown, 
6. Anenfign of an office ; a badge of au- 
thoritv. 
Methought this Aaf, mine office-badge in court, 
Was broke in twain, Sbaifpeare. 
All his officers brake their faves; but at their 
return new /laves were delivered unto them. 
Hayward. 
9. { fef, Mandick.] A ftanza; a feries of 
verfes regularly difpofed, fo as that, when 


the feries is concluded, the fame order 
begins again. 

Cowley found out that no kind of /faff is proper 
for an heroick poem, as being all tvo lyrical; yet 
though he wrote in couplets, where rhyme 1s freer 
from conftraint, he affects half verfes. Dryden. 

When Crito once a panegyric fhow'd, 


He beat him with a fru ff ot his own ode. Harte. 
Sta’rrisu. adi. [from fag] Suit; 
harh. Obfolete. 


A wit in youth not over dull, heavy, knotty, and 
Jumpith, but hard, tough, and, though fomewhat 
flaffi/e, both for learning and whole courfe of living 
proveth always bett. Afcham, 


STA'FFTREE. 2. f. A fort of evergreen 
privet, 


Stac. x. f [OF this word J find no deri- 
vation. | The male red deer; the male 
of the hind. 

To the place a poor fequefter'd flug, 
That trom the hunter’s aim had ta’cn a hurt, 


Did come to languith. Sbak/peare. 
The fwitt Zug from under ground 
Bore up his branching head. Milton. 
Th' inhabitants of teas and fkies thall change ; 
Aad ps on More, and 2225 in air Shall range. 
Dryden. 
The Aap 
Fears his own feet, and thinks they found like more, 
And fears his hind legs will o’ertake his fore. 


STAGE, z. /- [efage, Fr. ] s 

1. A floor railed to view, on which any 
fhow is exhibited ; ara:fed floor of tem- 
porary ule. 

2. The theatre, the place of {cenick en- 
tertuinments. 


And much goad Jo ’t you theny 
Brave pluils and velvet nea: 


Pepe. 


STA 


Can feed on ort; and, fafe in your Jage clothes, 
Dare quit, upon your oaths, 
The Ragers and the fage wrights too. Ben Fonfun. 
Thofe two Mytilene brethren, bafely 5orn, crept 
out of a {mall galliot unto the majefty of great kings. 
Herein admire the wonderful changes and chances 
of thefe worldly things, now up, now down, as if 
the life of man were not of mucli more certainty 
than a fage play. Kacltes. 
l maintain, againft the enemies of the fage, that 
patterns of piety, decently reprefented, may fecond 
the precepts. Dryden. 
One Livius Andronicus was the firt Jage player 
in Rome. Dryden. 
Koights, fquires, and fteeds muft enter on the 
flage. Pope. 
3. Any place where any thing is publickly 
tranfacted or performed. 
When we are born, we cry that we are come 
To this great itage of fools, Sbak|peare. 


4. { flatio, Lat.) A place in which reft is 


taken ona journey ; as much of a journey 
as is performed without intermiffion. 

I (hall put you tn mind where it was you promifed 
to fet out, or begin your firit fage; and beteech you 
togo before meas my guide. llamnond. 


Our next fage brought us to the mouth of the 
Tiber. 


From thence compell’d by craft and age, 
She makes the head her latet fage. Prior. 
We muft not expect that our journey through the 
feveral /fzges of this life fhould be all fmooth and 
Evene Atterbury. 
By opening a paffage from Mufcovy to China, and 
marking the leveral /72ges, it was a journey of fo 
many days. Baker, 
Men drop fo faft, erelife’s mid Arge we tread, 
Few know fo many friendsalive as dead. 
s. A fingle itep of gradual procefs. 
The changes and viciffitudes in wars are many; 
but chiefly in the feats or flages of the war, the wea- 
pons, and the manner of the conduct. Bacon. 
This is by fome called the firt fige of a cons 
fumption, but I had rather call it an ill habit pre- 
paratory to that diftemper. Blackmore. 
To prepare the foul to be a fit inhabitant of that 
holy place to which we afpire, is to be brought to 
perfection by gradual advances through feveral hard 
and laborious fuges of difcipline. Rogers. 
The fir fuge of healing, or the difcharge of mat- 
ter, is by furgeons called digettion. 
To STAGE., v a. [from the noun. | 
exhibit publickly. Out of ufe. 
I love the people; ~ 
But do not like to Jage me to their eyes: 
Though it do well, [do not relifh well 
Their loud applaufe. 
The quick comedians 
Extemp’rally will age us, and prefent 
Our Alexandrian revels. 


STAGECO'ACH, 2. f. [flage and coach.) 
A coach that keeps its ftages ; a coach 
that pafles and repaifes on certain days 
tor the accommodation of paffengers. 
The ftory was told me by a priett, as we travelled 
ina fragccauch. Addifon, 
When late their miry fides 2agecoa: bes how, 
And the:r (tiff horfes through the town move Ilow, 
Then let the prudent walker thoes provide. Guy. 
STA'GEPLAY., m fi [Jage and play. |} 
Theatrical entertainment. 
This rough calt unhewn poetry was inftead of 
frugeplays for one hundred and twenty years. 
Dryden, 
Sr a'CEPLAYER. 2. J. One who publickly 
reprefents actions on the ftage, 


Young. 


Sharp. 
‘To 


Shak/peare. 


Addifon. | 


Shak/peare. | 


STA 


I've heard old cunning /tag-rs 
Say, fools for argument ule wagers. Fludibras. 
One experienced fager, that had baffled twenty 
traps and tricks belore, difcovered the plot. 
L' Ejiranges 
Some flagers of the wifer fort 
Made all thefe idle wonderments their fport : 
But he, who heard what ev'ry fool could fay, 
Would never fix his thought, but trim his time away, 
Dryden, 
One cries out, thefe /Argers 
Come in good time to make moure work for wagers. 


Dryden. 
Be by a parfon cheated ! 
Had you been cunning ji.zgers, 
You might yourfeives be treated 
By captains and by majors. Swifte 


STA'GEVIL. x. /. A difeafe in horfes. Dife 


hae ARD. ze f- [from flag.) A four 


year old ftag. Ainfworth. 


To STA'GGER. v. n. [ flaggeren, Dutch. ] 
t. To reel; not to ftand or walk fteadily. 
He began to appear fick and giddy, and to fage 
ger; after which he fell down asdead. Boyle. 
He ftruck with all his might 
Full on the helmet of th’ unwary knight: 
Deep was the wound ; he /ragger’d with the blow. 
Dryden. 
Then revelling the Tentyrites invade, 
By giddy headsand /Arggering legs betray’d. Taree 
The immediate forerunners of an apoplexy are a 
vertigo, fuygering, and lols of memory. Arbuthnot. 
2, To faint; to begin to give way, 
The enemy flaggers; if you follow your blow, 
he falls at your feet; but if you allow him refpite, 
| he will recover his ftrength. Addijon. 
3. To hefitate ; to fall into doubt ; to be- 
come lefs confident or determined. 
A man may, if he were fearful, Jagger in this 
attempt. Shak/peare. 
He /fazgered not at the promife of God through 
unbelicfs but was ftrong ia faith, Romars, 
Three means to fortify belief are experience, 
realon, and authority: of thefe the molt potent is 
authority ; for belief upon realon, or experience, will 
feagger. bacon. 
No hereticks deftre to [pread 
Their light opinions like thefe Epicures ; 
For fo their /Aeg’rizg thoughts are comforted, 
And other men’s allent their doubt affures. 4 
Davies, 
If thou confidently depend on the truth of this, 
without any doubling or /ruggering, this will be 
accepted by God. Hammond. 
But let it inward fink and drowo my mind. 
Falfehwd thall want its triumphs l begia ? 
To Jagger; but I'll prop mylelf within, Dryden. 
To STA'GGER, V. A. 


1, To make to ftagger ; to make to reel. 
That hand tnall burn in never-quenching fire, 
That flaggers thus my perfon, Shak/pearee 
2. To thock; to alarm ; to make lefs teady 
or confident. 
The queftion did at firt fo Jagger me, 
Bearing a itate of mighty momenat in ‘t. 
Shak fpearea 
Whofoever will read the ftory of this war, will 
find himlelf much /tuggered, und put to a kind of 
riddle e flewel. 
When a prince fails in honour and juftice, ts 
enough to agger his people in their allezgianee. 
L` Hflranges 
The fhells being lodged with the belemniies, 
felenites, and other like natural foffils, it was enough 
to flagger a fpectator, aud make him ready toen- 
tertain a beliefthat thefe were {0 too. / eodwwar de 


Among faves whoexercifed polite arts, none fold | STA'’GGERS. 2. f. [from the verb. | 


fo dear as fragep/ayers or actors. 
STA'GER. n.f. [trom fage. | 
1. A player. 

You, fafe in your tkage clothes, 

Dare quit, upon your oaths, 

Lhe Jagers and the ttage wrights too. Ben Fonfor. 
2. One who has long acted on the ftage otf 

lite; a practitioners ; a perfon of cun- 

NI. 


Jlrburhnat, 


1. A kind of horfe apoplexy. 
His horfe paft curqot the fives, fark fpoil’d with 
the flaggers. Shat/peare. 
2. Madnefs ; wild condut; irregular bee 
haviour. Out of ufe. 
I will throw thee from my care for ever 


Into the fraggers, and the carelefs lapfe 
Of youth and ignorance. Shak/pearee 


Sralenancy, wf. [from fragrant.) The 


es 


SYRENA 


Of honour void, of innocence, of faith, of purity, 
Our wonted ornaments now foil’d and slain’. 


Milton. 
STAIN. ». f. [from the verb.] 
t. Blot; fpor; difcoloration. 

We nowhere meet with a more ple:fing fhow 
than what appears in the heavens at the rifing and 
ferting of the fun, which is wholly made up of thofe 
different Pains of light chat thew themfelves in clouds 
ofa different fituation. Dryden. 

Swift trouts, diverfitied with crimfon Ruins ; 
And pikes, the tyrants of the wat’ry plains. Pope. 

2. Taintof gurlt or infamy. 

Nor death iticlf can wholly wath their Jains, 
But long contracted filth ev’n in the foul remaios: 
‘Lhe reliques of inveterate vice they wear, 

And fpots of fia. Dryden. 

To folemn ations of royalty and juttice, their 
fuitable ornaments are a beauty: arc they only in 
religion a fain ? Hooker. 

Our opinien, concerning the force and virtue 
which fuch places have, is, I trut, without any 
blomifh or fain of herety. Hooker. 

Then heav'n and earth, renew’d, mhall be made 

pure 


SITPA 


ftate of being without motiomor venti- 
lation, 

STA’GNANT, adj. [ aguans, Lat.) Mo- 
tionlefs; ftill; not agitated;. not flow- 
ing; not running, 

What does the flood from putrefaétlon keep ? 
Should it be Argrant in its ample feat, 

The fun would through it fpread deitructivé heat. 
Blackmore. 

*Twas owing to this hurry and ation of the water, 
that the fand now was catt into layers, and not to 
a regular fcttlement, from a water quiet and fug- 
nant. Woodward. 

Immurd and buried in perpetual fotih, 

That gloomy lumber of the fragrant foul. Irene. 

To STA'GNATE. v. n, | fagnum, Lat. ] 
To lie motionlefs ; to have no courfe or 
ream. 

Tha water which now arifes muft have all fag- 
mated at the furface, and could never poftibly have 
been refunded forth upon the earth, had not the 
ftrata been thus raifed up. Woodward. 

The aliment moving through the capillary tubes 
Sfagnates, and unites it(clf to the velfel through 


ie: To fanctity, that fhall receive no ftzin. Mitton. 
flows. Arbuthnot, PEA on, 4 : 

which ih creeping waters ooze oe ig Ulyfles bids his friends to cait lots; for if he had 

Pee E hs i naie, ’ Then: made the choice himfelf, they whom he had rejected 


might have judged it a Jaiz upon them for want of 
merit. Broome, 
3. Caufe of reproach; fhame. 
Hereby | will lead her that isthe praife, and yet 
the fuin, of all womankind, —' Sidnzy. 
STA‘INER. 2, /. [from flain.] One who 
ftains ; one who blots ; one that dies ; a 
dier. 
STAINLESS. adj. [from fain.) 


1. Free from blots or fpots, Notin ufe. 

The phenix wings are not fo rare 
For taultlefs length and /Pain/e/s hue. 

2. Free trom fin or reproach, 
I cannot love him ; 
Yet I fuppofe him virtuous, know him noble, 
Of great eltate, of treh and frain/e/s youth. Shak/p. 
STAIR. x. f. [pexgen, Saxon; freghe, 
Dutch.} Steps by which we afcend trom 
the lower part of a building to the upper. 
Stair was anciently ufed tor the whole 
order of fteps; but Jair now, if it be 
ufed at all, fignifies, as in Milton, only 
one flight of tteps. 

A good Builder to a high tower will not make his 
Jair upright, but winding almoft the full compas 
about, that the {tcepnefs be the more infenfible. 

Sidney. 

How many cowards, whofe hearts are all as falle 
As fiairs of fand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars! Shak/, 

Slaver with lips as common as the fruirs 
That mount the capitol. Shak/peare. 

I would have one only goodly room above fairs, 
of fome forty foot high. Bacon, 

Sir James Tirrel repairing to the Tower by night, 
attended by two fervants, ttood at the fair-foot, and 
fent thefe two villains to execute the murder, Bacon. 

The fairs were fuch as whereon Jacob faw 
Angels alcending and defcending. Milton. 

Satan now on the lower fuir, 

That fcal’d by fteps of gold to heaven gate, 

Looks down with wonder at the fudden view 

Or all this world. Milton. 
Trembling he fprings, 

As terror had increas‘d his feet with wings ; 

Nor ftaid for /fuirs, but down the depth he threw 

His body; on his back the door he drew. Dryden, 


STAIRCASE. 7. /. [Jair and cafe.] The 
part of a fabrick that contains the ftairs. 
To make a complete Jaircafe is a curious piece of 
architecture. IFoucn. 

l cannot forbear mentioning a Jaircafe, where the 
eafinefs of the afcent, the difpofition of the lights, 
aud the convenient landing, are admirably contrived. 


Addifon. 


STAKE. 2./. [yraca, Saxon 3 aeck, Dutch ; 
(aca, Spanifh. } 


Stacna'tion. n. f. [from ffaguate. | 
Stop of courfe ; ceffation of motion. It 
is often applied figuratively to moral or 
civil images. | 

As the Alps furround Geneva on all fides, they 
form a vait bafon, where there would be a con(tant 
Jiagnaticn of vapours, did not the north wind feat- 
tci them from time to ume. Addifon. | 

To what great ends fublervient is the wind: 
Behold, where’er this active vapour flies, 

Itdrives the clouds, and agitates the fkies : 
his from fagnation and corruption faves 
Th’ aerial ovean’s ever-rolling waves. Blackmore. 

Sarn. part. adj. [from fray.} Sober; 
grave; regular; compofed; not wild ; 
not volatile, 

Put thyfelf 
Into a ’haviour of lefs fear, ere wildnefs 
Vanquith my aider fentes, Shak{peare. 
This feems to our weaker view, 
O’erlaid with black, Zaid wildom’s hue. Milton. 

] fhould rot be a perfuader to them of ftudying 
much in the fpring, after three years that they have 
well laid their grounds; but to ride out, with pru- 
dent and faid guides, to all the quarters of the land. 

Milton. 

I am the more at eafe in fir Roger’s family, be- 

caufe it Confitts of fober and fuid perfons. iddi/on. 


Sra‘ipness. x. f. [from /faid.| So- 
briety ; gravity; regularity; contra- 
riety to wildnefs, 

The boiling blood of youth, fiercely agitating the 
fluid air, hinders that ferenity and fixed /Paidne/s 
which 15 neceffury to fo {evere an intentnefs. 

Glanville. 

If fometimes he appears too gay, yet a fecret 
gracefulnefs of youth accompanies his writings, 
though the /aidvc/s and fobriety of age be wanting. 

Dryden. 


T STAIN. v. a. [zfaenio, Welth, from 
‘sand zacuu. 
Rhag Gwyar or Gnawd. 
Afar j/taenawd. Talieffyn, an oid Bri- 
tith poet. | 
1. To blot ; to fpot; to maculate. 
Lend me a looking-glafs ; 
If that her breath will milt or fuin the ftone, 
W hy then the lives. Shakfpeare. 
From rhe gafh a ream 
His armour /lain'd, ere while fo bright. Mikron. 
Embrace again, my fons: be foes no more, 


Nor (tain your country with your children’s gore. 
Dryden, 


Sidney. 


2. To die; to tinge. 
3 ‘To difgrace; to fpot with guilt or in- 
famy. 


STA 


1. A poft or trong fick fixed in the ground. 
The more I haked the fake which he had planted 
in the ground of my heart, the deeper full it funk 
into it. Sidneys 
His credit in the world might ftand the poor town 
in great ftead, as hitherto their minifters foreign 
eftimation hath been the beft Aake in their hedge. 
Hoyker. 
He wanted pikes to fet before his archers ; 
Inftead whereof (harp fakes, pluck'd out of hedges, 
They pitched in the ground. Shakfpearee 
In France the grapes that make the wine grow 
upon low vines bound to {mall flakes, and the railed 
vines in arbors make but verjuice. Bacone 
Or harpen fakes, or head the forks, or twine 
The fallow twigs to Ue the Itraggling vine. Drydex, 
2. A piece of long rough wood. 
While he whirl’d in fiery circles round 
The brand, a fharpen’d fake ftrong Dryas founds 
And in the flouldes's joint inflicts the wound. 
Drydewe 
3. Any thing placed as a palitade or fence. 
That hollow I fhould know: what are you? 
{peak : 
Come not tou near, you fall on iron fakes elfe. 
Milter 


4. The pof to which a beaft is tied to be 


baited. 
We are at the feke, 
And bay’d about with many enemies. Sdak/peare. 
Have you not fet mine honourat the Azie, 

And baited it with all th’ unmuzziled thoughts 

That tyrannous heart can think 2 Shabfpeare. 
s. Any thing pledged or wagered. I know 

not well whence it had this meaning: I 

fuppofe it is fo named from being at flake, 

that is, in a ftate of hazard like an ani- 

mal baited, and in hazard from which it 

cannot be withdrawn. 


’Tis time thort pleafure now to take, 
Of little life the beft to make, 


And manage wifely the laf fase. Cozuley, 
O then, what interet thali I make 

To fave my lat important frke, 

When the molt jut have cavfe to quake! = Rofcum. 
He ventures little for fo great a Jake. More. 


Th' increafing found is borne to either More, 
And for their fakes the throwing nations fear. 
Dryden, 
The game was fo contrived, that one particular 
caft took up the whole fake ; and, when fome others 
came up, youlaid down. Arbucbnot. 


6. The ttate of being hazarded, pledged, or 
wagered. 
When he heard that the lady Margaret was de- 


clared for it, he faw plainly that his kingdom muft 
again be put to the frase, and that he muit fight for 


t Bacon. 
Are not our liberties, our lives, 

The laws, religion, and our wives, - 

Enough at once to lie at fake, 

For eov’nant and the caufe’s fake > Hudiérase 


The honour of the nation being in a manner at 
Juke to make good leveral deficiencies. Davenante 
Of my crown thau too much care dolt take; 
That which I value morc, my love’s at fake. 
Dryden, 
Hath any of you a great intercit at fake in a dif- 
tant part ot the world? Hath he ventured a good 
fhare of his fortune ? Atterbury. 
Every moment Cato’s life’s at Jake.  Addifone 


7. The flake is a {mall anvil, which flands 
upon a fmall iron foot on the work- 
bench, to remove as occafion offers; or 
elfe it hath a ftrong iron fpike at the 
bottom, let into fome place of the work- 
bench, not to be removed. Its office is 
to fet {mall cold work itraight upon, or 
to cutor punch upon with the cold chiffel 
or cold punch, Moxate 

To STAKE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

| 1, To faften, fupport, or defend with pods 

| fet upright. 


SA tek 


Stake and bind up your weakett plants and flowers | 
againit the winds, betore they in a moment proitrate 

a whole year’s labour. Evelyn, | 
2. To wager ; to hazard; to put to hazard. 
Is a man betrayed in his nearett concerns? “Phe 
caufe is; he relied upon the fervices of a pack of vil- 
lains, who defigned ncthing but their own game, and 
to flake him while they played for themfelves. South. 
Perfons, alter their prilons have been flung open, 
have chofen rather to languith in their dungeons than 
fiake their milerable lives oa the fuccefs of a revolu- 
tion. Addison. 
They durft not fake their prefent and future hap- 
pinefs on their own chimerical imaginations. /fdd/i/. 

l'il fake yon’ lamb that near the fountain plays, 

And from the brink his dancing fhade furveys. Pope. 
STALACTI'TES. 2. f [from sauce, ] 
Spar in the fhape of an icicle, accident- 
ally formed in the perpendicular fiflures 
of the ftone. Wosdward. 


Srata'cTicalL, adj. Refembling an icicle. 

A cave was lined with thofe /#.z/aical {tones on 
the top and fides. Der bam, 
STALAGMI'TES, m.e fe Spar formed into} § 
the fhape of drops. Woctward. 

STALE. adj. [ elle, Dutch. ] 
1. Old; long kept; altered by time. Szale 
is not ufed of perfons otherwife than in| S 
contempt : except when it is applied to 
beer, it commonly means worfe for age. 
This, Richard, is acurious cafes 
Sup;ofe your eyes fent equal rays 
Upon two diftant pots of ale, 
Not knowing which was mild or Zales 
In this fad {tate your doubtful choice 
Would never have the cafting voice. Prior, 
A fale virgin fets up a {hop in a place where the is 
not known. Spectator. T 
2. Ufed till it is of no ufeor efteem ; worn | I 


ovt of regard or notice. 

The duke regarded not the muttering multitude, 
knowing that rumours grow fiale, and vanih with 
ume. iliyward. 

About her neck a pacquet mail, 

Fraught with advice, fome freth, fome fale. Butler. 

Many things beget opinion; fo doth novelty : wit 
itfelf, it Zale, is lefs taking. Grew. 

Pompey was a perfect favourite of the people ; but 
his pretenfions grew fale, for want of a timely 
opportunity of introducing them upon the ftage- 

Swift. 


vna t- 


They reafon and conclude by precedent, 
And own fale nonfenfe which they ne'er invent. 
STALE: x. j/a [from-prælan; Saxon, to 
iteal. | 
x, Something exhibited or offered as an 
allurement to draw others to any place or 
purpofe. 

His heart being wholly delighted in deceiving us, 
we could never be warned; but rather one bird 
.cauzht, ferved for a fuæ to bring in more. Sidney. 

Still as he went he crafty fales did lay, 

With cunning trains him to entrap unwares ; 2 

And privy fpials plac’d in all his way, 

To weet what courfe he takes, and how he fares. 
Spenfer. 

“Phe trumpery in my houfe bring hither, 

For flade to catch thefe thieves. Shak/peare. 

Hlad he none elfe to make a fale but me? 

I was the chief that rais’d him to the crown, 
And I'll be chief to bring him down again, Sbak/f. 

A pretence of kindnefs ıs the univerfal Azle to all 
bafe projects: by this men are robbed of their for- 3 
tunes, and women of their honour. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Tt may be a vizor for the hypocrite, and a Jale for 
the ambitious. D:cay of Piety. 

This eaty fool muft be my Jale, fet uo 
To catch the peop'e’s eyes : he’s tame and merciful ; 
Him I can manage. - Dryden. 

2. In Shak/peare it feems to fignify a prof- 
titute. 

I Rand difhonour’d, that have gone about I 
To link my dear friend to a common fèile. Shak/p. 


3. [from fale, adj.] Urine; old urine, 


S RhA 
, Old beer; beer fomewhat acidulated, 
» [ fele, Dutch, a ftick.} A handle. 
Eut, feeing th’ arrow's fale without, and that the 
head did goe 
No further than it might be feene, he call’d his 
{pirits again. Chapman, 
Tt hath a long fele or handle, with a button at the 
end for one’s hand. Mortimer. 


To STALE, wv. a. [from the adjective. } 


To wear out; to makeold. Notirufe. 
Age cannot wither her, nor cultom fale 

Her infinite variety. Shalkfpeare, 
Were 1 a common laughter, or did ufe 

To fale with ordinary oaths my love 

To every new protettor. Shakfpeare. 
A barrenefpirited fellow, one that feeds 

On abject orts and imitations; 

Which, out of ufe, and /fa/’d by other men, 

Begin his fafhion. Shatfpeare. 


` 


Ja STALE, v.u, [from the noun.| ‘To 


make water. 

Having tied his beaft t'a pale, 

And taken time for both to falc. EHudibras. 
TA'LELY. adv, [from fiale.] Of old; of 
long time. 

All your promis’d mountains 
And feas I am fo ftalely acquainted with! B. Fonfon, 
ra'LENESS, z. /. (from flale.| Oldnefs ; 

fiate of being long kept; fate of being 
corrupted by time. 

The beer and wine, as well within water as above, 
have not been palled ; but fomewhat beiter than bot- 
tles of the fame drinks and /falene/s, kept in a 
cellar. Bacon. 

Provided our landlord’s principles were found, we 


did not take any notice of the //u/ene/s of his provi- 
fions. Addifon, 


o STALK, w. m, [rrealcan, Saxon. } 


. To walk with high and fuperb iteps. 


It is ufed commonly in a fenfe of diflike. 
His monttrous enemy 
With fturdy Reps came /eu/king in hisfight. Spenfer. 
Shall your city call us lord, 
In that behalf by which we challeng’d it? 
Or fha!l we give the fignal to our rage, 
And; faik in blood to our poflefiion ? 
Unfold th’ eternal door: 
You fee before the gate what /u/king ghoft 
Commands the guards, what fentries keep the poft. 
Dryden. 
With manly mien he /2u/k'd along the ground ; 
Nor wonted voice bely’d nor vaunting found. Dryd. 
Then falking through the deep * 
He fords the ocean, while the topmoit wave 
Scarce reaches up his middle fide. Addifon. 
Vexatious thought (til found my flying mind, 
Nor bound by limits, nor to place confin’d ; 
Haunted my nights, and terrihed my days, 
Sta/k'd through my gardens, and purfued my ways, 
Nor thut trom arttul bow 'r, nor loft in panulDban + "e- 
rior, 


Shak/peare. 


Scornful turning from the thore 
My haughty itep, I alk’ the valley o'er. Pope. 
. lt is often ufed with fome infinuation of 


contempt or abhorrence. 
Bertran 
Stalks clofe behind her, like a witch’s fiend 
Preffing to be employ’d. Dryden, 
They pafs their precious hours in plays and !ports, 
Till death behind came /flalking on unfeen. Dryden, 
*Tis not to falk about, and draw frefh air 
From time to time. Addijon, 


. To walk behind a ftalking horfe or 


cover, 

The king afked how far it was to a certain town : 
they faid fix miles, Halfan hour after he afked 
again: one faid fix miles and a hait. The king 
alighted out of his coach, and crept under the 
{houlder of his led horfe: and when fome afked his 
majetty what he meant, I mult alk, faid he ; for 
yonder town isthy, and flies me. Bacon. 


S'raLK. a. f. [from the verb. ] 


. High, proud, wice, and ftately ftep. 
Behind it forth there Jeapt 
An ugly ficead, more foul than difmal day ; 


ST A 


The which with monftrous falk behind him ftept, 
And everas he went duc watch upon him kept. 
Spenfe~. 
Great Milton rext, with high and haughty frrz/esy 
Unietter'd in majellick numbers walks. Aufdifon, 


2. (fele, Wutch.} ‘The tem on which 


flowers or fruits grow. 

A ftock-gillvilower, gently tied on a ftick, put 
into a tteepglafs tull of quicxfilver, fo that the quick- 
filver cover it: afier five days you will find the flower 
fieh, and the falk harder and leís flexible than it 
was. Bacone 

Small ftore will ferve, where ftore, 

All feafons, ripe for ufe hangs on the falk, Miitore 

That amber attracts not bail, is wholly repognant 
unto truth; tor if the leaves thereof, or dried fralks, 
be itripped unto fmall (traws, they arife unto ambere 
wax, and other electricks, no otherways than thofe 
ot wheat and rye. Browne 

Rofes unbid, and ev'ry fragrant flow’r, 

Flew from their adks to trew thy nuptial bow’r. 
Dryden. 


3. The ftem of a quill. 


Viewed with aglals, they appear made up of little 
bladders, like thole 1n the plume or féa/é of a quill. 
Grew. 


STA'LKINGHORSE. 2. f [ ftalking and 


Forfe.| A horfe either real or fictitious, 
by which a fowler fhelters himfelf fromm 
the fight of the game; a mafk; apre- 
tence. 

Let the counfellor give counfel not for faction but 
for confcience, forbearing to make the good of the 
itate the fraltinghorfe of his private ends. Hakewill, 

Hypocrily is the devil’s fPalaingborfe, under an 
affectation of fimplicity and religion, J." Efrange. 


Stra'tky. adj, (from falk.) Hard like a 


{talk. 
It grows upon around ftalk, and at the top bears a 
great /la/éy head. Mortimer. 


STALL. 2 /. [jctal, Saxons fa/putch 5 


fialla, \talian. ] 


t. A crib on which an ox is fed, ora horfe 


is kept in the fable. 
A herd of oxen then he carv'd, with high rais*d 
heads, forg’d all 
OF gold and tin, for colour mixt, and bellowing from 
their fail, 
Rufht to their paitures. 
Duncan's horfes, 
Beauteous and Jwitt, the minions of the race, 
Turo’d wild in nature, broke their flls, flung out, 
Contenoding ’gainit obedience. Shak/pesres 
Solomon had forty thoufand /fa//s of horles. 
1 Kings 
His fellow fought what lodging he could find ; 
At laft he found a fal? where oxen ftood. Dryden. 


Chapntatte 


2. A bench or torm where any thing 1s fet 


to fale. 
Stalls, bulks, windows, 
Are fmother'd up, leads fill’d, and ridges hors’d 
With variable complexions ; all agreeing 
In earneltnefs to fee him. Shalf{peare. 
They are nature’s coarfer wares that lie on the 
fiall, expofed to the tranfient view of cvery common 
eye. Glanville. 
Befs Hoy firft found it troublefome to bawl, 
And theretore plac’d her cherries on a full. Kinge 
How pedlars /a//s with glittv’ring toys are laid, 


The various fairings of the country maid. Guy, 
Harley, the nation’s great fupport, 

Returning home one day from court, 

Obferv’d a parfon near Whitehall 

Cheap'’ning old authors on a fail. Swift, 


3. [ fall, Swedith; fal, Armorick.] A 


{mall houfe or fhed in which certain 
trades are practifed. 
All thefe together in one heap were thrown, 
Like carcafes of bealts in butcher's fall; 
And in another corner wide were trown 
The antique ruins of the Romans fall. 


Spenfer, 


4. The feat of a dignified clergyman in 


the choir. 


_ The pope creates a canon beyond the number 
limited, and commands the chapter to affizn unto 


SITIA 


fuch canon a fall in the choir and place in the 
chapter. Ayliffe. 
The dignified clergy, out of mere humility, have 
called their thrones by the names of falls. Wurburt, 
Jo STALL, v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1, To keep in a ftall or ftable. 
For fuchencheafon, if you gonic, 
Few chimneys reeking you will efpy ; 
The fat ox, that won't ligg in the {talls 
Is now fatt fied in his crumenal. Spenfers 
For my part, he keeps me ruttically at home; or, 
to {peak more properly, ties me here at home un- 
kept: for call you that keeping, for a gentleman of 
my birth, that ditfers not from the fulling of au ox ? 
Shuk/pearee 
Nifus the foret pafs‘d, 
And Alban plains, from Alba’s name fo call'd, 
Where king Latinus then his oxen Halld. Dryden. 
2, [for infall] To invett. 
Long may’ft thou live to wail thy children’s lofs ; 
And fec another, as I fee thee now, 
Deck'd in thy rights as thou art //z//'d in mine. 
Shat/peare. 
Jo STALL. V. He 
1. To inhabit; to dwell. 
We could not Jul? together in the world. Shak/p. 
2. To kennel. 
Sra'cLaGe. 2. /. [from fall. ] 
t. Rent paid for a Stall. 
2. {In old books.] Layftall ; dung; com- 
poft. 
STAa'LLFRD. adj, [fall and fed.] Fed not 
with grafs, but dry feed. 
Every one muft every day fultaine 
The load of one bealt, the molt fat and beft 
Of all the /a//fed, to the woers feaft. Chapman. 
Stallfed oxen, and crammed towls, are often dif- 
eafed in their livers. Arbuthuot. 
STA'LLION. x. /. [y/da/avyn, an old Welth 
word ; the one is derived from the other ; 
but which from which I cannot certainly 
tell. Wotton. Effailion, French; ftallone, 
Jcalian ; fallheng ft, Dutch. Junius thinks 
it derived from ycalan, toleap.] A 
horfe kept for mares, 
The prefent defe&ts arc breeding without choice of 
fiallions in hape or fize. Temple. 
If fleet Dragon’s progeny at laft 
Prove jaded, and in frequent matches caft, 
No favour for the //.://ion we retain, 
And no relpect lor the degen’rate ttrain, — Dryden. 


Sta'Li worn. adj. [fial/and svorne) Long 
kept in the fable. But it is probably a 
miftake for falavorth. [yrapeifend, Sax. 
flout. | 

His u//worn Reed the champion ftout beftrode- 


Shak/peare, 

STA'MINA. x j. (Latin. ] 

1. The firft principles of any thing, 

2. ‘The folids of a human body. 

3. [In botany.] ‘Thofe little fine threads 
or capillaments which grow up within 
the flowers of plants, encompafling round 
the ftyle, and on which the apices grow 
at their extremities. 

4. A flight fort of tuff- 

STAMI'NEOUS, adj. [ famincous, Latin.) 

r. Confifting of threads. 

2. Stamineous flowers are fo far imperfect 
as to want thofe coloured leaves which 
are called petala, and confit only of the 
flylus and the ftamina ; and fuch plants as 
do bear thefe /amineots flowers Ray 
makes to conftitute a large genus of 
plants. 

Sta’mMEL. 7. f. A fpecies of red colour. 


Recdhood, the firft that doth appear 
In frame! : fcarlet is too dear. Ben fonfon. 


JoSTA'MMER. a. u. [ptamen, a ftam- 
merer, Saxon ; flamelen, fameren, to tam- 
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STA 


mer, Dutch.] To fpeak with unnatural 

hefitation; to utter words with difficulty. 
Sometimes to her news of myfelf to tell 

I go about : but then is all my beft 

Wry words, and framm'ring, or elfe doltifh dumb : 

Say then, can this but of enchantment come ? 

Sidney. 

I would thou could fammmer, that thou mightt 

pour out of thy mouth, as wine comes out of a nar- 

row-mouth’d botile, cither too much at once, or 

none at all. Shak/peare, 
She ammers; oh what grace in lifping lies ! 


It (he lays nothing, to be fure the’s wife. Dryden. 
Lagean juice, 

Which /iummering tongucs and ftagg’ring fect pro- 

duce. Dryden. 


Cornelius hoped he would come to Janunnir like 

Demofthenes. Arbuthnot. 

Your hearers would rather you fhould be lefs cor- 

rc, than perpetually Jammering, which is one of 

the worlt folecifms in rhetorick. Swift. 

STA MMERER. #. /. [from frammer.] One 
who fpeaks with hefitation. 

A flammerer cannot with moderation hope for the 

gift of tongues, or a peafant to become learned as 

Origen, Taylor, 


Jo STAMP. w. [ fampex, Dutch; 
ftamper, Danith.] 
1. To frike by preffing the foot haftily 


downward. 
If Arcite thus deplore 
His fuff'rings, Palemon yet luffers more: 
He trets, he fumes, he ftares, he /Zamps the ground ; 
The hollow tow'r with clamours rings around. 
Dryden, 
2. To pound; to beat as in a mortar. 

l took the calf you had made, burnt it with fire, 
and fiamped and ground it very finall. Deut, 

Some apothecaries, upon Jampirg of coloquin- 
tida, have becn put into a great fcouring by the 
vapour only. Bacon. 


a 


3, [cfamper, Fr. flampare, Ital. efamper, | 


Spanifh,}] To imprefs with fome mark or 


figure. 

Height of ptace is intended only to framp the 
endowments of a private condition with Jultre and 
authority. South, 

Here {wells the thelf with Ogilby the great; 
There, Fvnp’d with arms, Newcaftle Mines com- 

plete. Pope. 
4. To hxa mark by impreffing it, 
Out of mere ambition, you have made 
Your holy hat be pt on the king’scoin. Shak/. 

Thefe prodigious conceits in nature fpring out of 
framing abitracted conceptions, inttead of thofe eafy 
and primary notions which nature amps in all men 
of common fenfe. Digby. 

There necds no pofitive law or fan@ion of God to 
Jframp an obliquity upon fuch a difobedience. Soxth. 


No conftant reafon of this can be given, but trom | 


the nature of man’s mind, which hath this notion 
of a deity born with it, and famped upon it; or is 
of fucha frame, that in the free ufe of itfelf it will 
find out God. Tillotjfon. 

Though God has given us no innate ideas of him- 
felf; though he has ampt no original characters on 
our minds, wherein we may re-d his being; yet, 
having furnithed us with thofe faculties our minds 
are endowed with, he hath not lett himfelf without 
witnefs. Locke 

What titles had they had, if nature had not 
Strove hard to thrult the worft deferving firit, 

And Jump’d the noble mark of elderthip 
Upon their bafer metal ? Rowe. 

What an unfpeakable happinefs would it be to a 
man engaged in the purfuit ot knowledge, if he had 
but a power of /famping his bekt fentiments upon 
his memory in indelible characters. Watts, 

ç. To make by impreffing a mark, 

If two pennyweight of filver, marked with a cer- 
tainimprcffion, fall here in England be equivalent 
to three pennyweight marked with another impref- 
fion, they will not fail to amp pieces of that fathior, 
and quickly carry away your filver. Locke. 

6, To mint; to form; to coin, 
We are baftards all; 
And that moft venerable man, which L 


SEWA 
| Did call my father, was I know not where 


When I was fanpt. ’ Shakfpeare, 
ToSramp. ve xa To ftrike the foot fud- 


denly downward. 
What a fool art thou, 
A ramping fool, to brag, to famp, and (wear, 
Upon my party! Thou cold-blooded flave, 
Hak thou not fpoke like thunder on my fide ? 
Shuk/peare. 
The men fhall howl at the noife of the amping 
of the hoofs of his {trong horfes. Feremiab. 
There is fuch an echo among the old ruins and 
vaults, that, if you amp but a little louder than 
ordinary, you hear the found repeated.  <Addi/on. 
He cannot bear th’ aftonishing delight, 
Put farts, exclaims, and Jumps, and raves, and dies. 
Dennise 
They got to the top, which was flat and even, 
and /lamping upon it, they found it was kollow. 
Swifte 
Stamp. 2. f. [cfampe, Fr, fiampa, Ital. ] 
1, Any inftrument by which a dittin& and 


lafting impreffion is made. 

Some other nymphs, with colours faint 
And pencil fluw, may Cupid paint, 
And a weak heart in time deftroy : 


She has a //2p, and prints the boy. Waller. 
Tis gold fo pure, 
It cannot hear the //amp without allay. Dryden, 


2. A mark fet on any thing ; impreflion. 

But tothe pure refined ore 
The fiamp of kings impartsno more 
Worth, than the metal held before. Curew. 

That facred name gives ornament and grace, 
And, like his asp, makes bafeit metals pafs : 

Y were folly now a {tately pile to raile, 
To build a playhoufe, while you throw down plays. 
Dryaen, 

Ideas are imprinted on the memory; fome by an 
object atfeting the fenfes only; others, that have 
more than once offered themfelves, have yet becn 
little taken notice of; the mind, intent only on one 
thing, not fettling the amp deep into itfelf. Loeke, 

3. A thing marked or ftamped. 
The mere defpair of furgery he cures; 
Hanging a golden Jump about their necks, 
Put on with holy prayers. Shak/peare. 
4. A picture cut in wood or metal ; a picture 
made by impreflion; a cut; a plate. 

At Venice they put out very curious ffamps of the 
feveral edifces, which are mott famous for their 
beauty and magmificence. sdddifon. 

5- A mark fet upon things that pay cuf- 
toms to the government. 
Indeed the paper amp 
Did very much his genius cramp; 
And fince he could not fpend his fire, 
He now intended to retire. Svift. 
6. Acharacter of reputation, good or bad, 


fixed upon any thing. 

The perfons here reflected upon are of fuch a 
peculiar /2zmp of impiety, that they feem formed 
into a kind of diabolical tociety for the nding out 
new experiments in vice. Soutbe 

Where reafon or fcripture is expreffed for any 
opinion, we may receive it as of divine authority ; 
but itis not the ftrength of our own perfuafions which 
can give it that Jump. Locke. 

7. Authority; currency; value derived 
from any fuftrage or atteftation. 

Of the fame /iawp is that which is obtruded upon 
us, that an adamant fufpends the attract.on of the 
loadttone. Brow, 

The common people do not judge of vice or virtue 
by the morality or immorality, fo much as by the 

Jiamp that is fet upon it by meu of figures LLjir. 
8. Make; calit; form, 
It {peaking truth 
In this fine age were not thought fatt’ry, 
Such attribution thould this Douglas have, 
As not a foldicr of this feafon’s amp 
Should go fo general current through the world. 
Sbak/peare, 

When one man of an exemplary improbity charges 
anotherof the fame jfamp in a court ot juikce, he 
lies under (ye diladvantage of a ftrong fulpicion. 

Li Liflrange. 


SAT TA 


Let a friend tothe government relate to hime | 
matter of fat, he gives him the lye in every look ; 
but if one of his own Jump fhould tell him that the 
king of Sweden would be fuddenly at Perth, he hugs 
hiinfelf at the good news. Addifon, 

A king of heav'n's own amp, not vulgar make; 
Bleffed in giving, and averfe to take. Harte. 

STAMPER. x. /. [trom flamp.] An inftru. 
ment of pounding. 

From the itamping-mill it paffeth through the 
erazing-mı!] ; but of late times they moftly ufe wet 
flampers. Carew, 

Syan, among our forefathers, was the ter- 
mination of the fuperlative degree: fo 
Atkeliian, mok noble; Berflan, the beft; 
Leofstan, the deareft; Wiffan, the wifett ; 
Danfian, the higheft.  Gibfon’s Camden. 

Jo SV ANCH. v. a, [efancher, French ; 

fragnare, Italian.} To fop blood; to 
hinder from running. 

Tron or a ftone, laid to the neck, doth fanch the 
bleeding of the nofe. Bacon. 

O! veins of earth medicinal are terra lemnia, terra 
figillata communis, and bolus armenus; whereof 
terra lemnia 1s the chief: the virtues of them are for 

curving of wounds, /fanching of blood, and {topping of 
Huxes and rheums. Bacon. 

leeches, inwardly taken, faften upon the veins, 
and occafion an effution of blood, which cannot be 
eañly fanched. Brown. 

He fought to hinder fighting, and affay’d 
To fhznch the blood by breathing of the vein. 

Dryden. 

To STANCH, v. n. To ftop. 

A woman touched the hem of his garment, and 
ammediately her iue fanched. Luke. 

StancH. edj. [Ihis feems to come from 
the verb. | 

1, Sound; fuch as will not run out. 

What we endeavoured in vain may be performed 
by fome virtuofo, that fhall have fancher veilels, and 
more funny days. eo’. Boyle. 

2, Firm; found of principle; trafty ; hearty ; 
determined. 

The itanding abfurdity, without the belief of 
which no man is reckoned a Janch churchman, is, 


that there 1s a calf ’s-head club. ddifan. 
In politicks, I hear, you're fanch, 
Dire&iy beat againtt the French. Prior. 


They mean to convince, not the grovelling herd, or 
giddy populace, but the grave and func men, men 
of fobriety and hrmnefs. Haterland, 

Each fiawach polemick ftubborn as a rock, 

Each herce logician Rill expeliing Locke, 
Came whip and fpur. Pepe. 
3. ln this fenfe is ufed a fanch hound. A 
dog that follows the fcent without errour 
or remiffnefs. 
4. Strong; not to be broken. 
if 1 knew 
What hoop would hold us /.2%h from edge to edze 
O'th’ world, | would purtue it. Sbak/pearc. 

You will lofe their love: this is to'be kept Janch, 

and carefully watched. Lecke. 


Sta'NcHER. u. f. [from flanch.] One that 
ftops blood. 
STA'NCHION, x. /. [effangon, French.] A 
prop; a fupport. 
STA'NCHLESS, adj. (from flanch.] Not to 
be ftopped, 
There grows, 
Tn my moft ill-compos'd atlection, fuch 
A fiancble/s avarice, that, were L king, 
I thouid cut off the nobles for their lands. Sbak/p. 
She unto Scythia fent, for hunger him to gnaw, 
And thruft her down his throat, into his fRaunchle/s 
' maw. Drayton. 
Jo STAND. v. a. preterit Z flood, I have 
fad. [yeanoan, Gothick and Saxon; 
flaen, Dutch ; fare, Italian ; far, Span- 
ith; fare, Latin.} 
z3. To be upon the fcet; not to fit, kneel, 
or lie down. 
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The ‘sbfolution to be pronounced by the grief 
alone fanding, the people itil! kneeling. 
summon Prayer. 
2. To be not demolifhed or overthrown, 
What will they thea? what bit unbuild 
A living temple, built by faith to fand? 
3. To be placed as an edifice, 
This poet’stomb food on the other fide of Naples, 


ALi lto. 


which looks towards Wefuvio. Addrfon. 
4. ‘To remain erect ; not to fall, 
To ftand or fall, 
Free in thy own arbitrement it lies. Milton, 


Chariot and chariotcer lay overturn’d, 
And fiery foaming Reeds: what food, recoil’d 
O'erwearied through the faint Satamck hoft, 
Defenfive fcarce; or, with pale fear furpris’d, 
Fled ignominious. Milton. 
s. To become erect. 
Mute, -and amaz‘d, my hair with horror /?c0d ; 
Fear fhrunk my fenfes, and congeal’d my blood. 
Dryden. 
Her hair food up; convulfive rage poffefs’d 
Her trembling limbs. Dryden. 
6, To ftop; to halt ; not to go forward. 
The leaders, having charge from you to /Purd ; 


Will not go off until they hear you fpeak. Shaif. 
Sun in Gideon Lard, 
And thou moon in the vale of Ajalon. Milton. 


Mortal, who this forbidden path 
In arms prefum’ K to tread, | charge thee fard, 
And tell thy name. Drydan. 


Jao be at a ftationary point, without 


progrefs or regreffion, 
This nation of Spain runs a race ftill of empire, 
when ell othex Rates of chriftendom fund ata ttay. 
Bacon. 
Immenfe the pow’r, immenfe were the demand; 
Say, at what part of nature will they fand? Pope. 
8, To be ina ftate of firmnefs, not vacil- 


Jation. 
Commonwealths by virtue ever ficod. Davies, 
My mind on its own centre ands uomov’d, 
And ttable as the fabrick of the world, 
Propt on itfelf. Dryden. 
. To bein any pofture of refiftance or 


defence, 

Seeing how lothly oppofite 1 feod 
To his unnat’ral purpofe, in fell motion 
With his prepared fword he charges home 
My unprovided body. Sbak/peave. 

From enemies heav'n keep your majetty ; 

And when they fund againtt you, may they fall. 
_ Shak/peare. 
10. To be ina ftate of hoftility ; to keep 
the ground. 

If he would prefently yield, Barbaroffa promifed 
to let him go free; but if he fhould Zand upon his 
defence, he threatened to make him repent his 
foolith herdinefs. “nclles, 

The king granted the Jews to gather themfelves 
together, and avd tor their life. Efther. 

We are often conftrained to fand alone againtt 
the firength of opinion. Brown. 

It was by the {word they thould die, if they /food 
upon defence; and by the halter, if they fhould 


yield, Hayward 
tr. Not to yield; not to fly; not to give 
way. 


Who before him fod fo to it? for the Lord 

* brought his enemies unto him. Ecclfiafticus, 
Put on the whole armour of God, that ye may be 
able to fund againft the wiles of the devil. Epb. 
Their lives and fortunes were put in fatety, 
whether they food to it or ran away. Bacon. 


12. To ftay ; not to fly. 
Then the lightning-loving Deity caft 
A foule flight on my foldiers: nor foot fatt 
One man of all. Chapman. 
At the foldierly word /fand, the flyers halted a 
little. f Clarendon. 
13. To be placed with regard to rank or 


order. 
Among liquids endued with this quality of 
relaxing, warm water funds frf, Arbuthnot. 
Theology would truly enlarge the mind, were it 
ftudied with that frecdom and that facred charity 
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which it teathes: let this therefore fand aluays 
chief. Watts. 
14. To remain in the prefent ftate. 
If meat make my brother offend, I will eatne 
fleh while the world farder”. 1 Corixthiume, 
That fots and knaves fhould be fo vain 
To with their vile refemblance may remain; 
And /iand recorded, at their own requelt, 
To future days a libel or a jeft! Dryden. 
15. [oar, Spanifh.] ‘To be in any parti- 
cular ftate ; to be, emphatically expreifed. 


The fea, 
Aw’d by the rod of Mofes fo to fund 
Divided. Milton. 
Accomplifh what your figns forefhow : 
I fand refign'd, and am prepar'd togo. Drydens 


He ftruck the fnakes, and _/?cod again 
New fex'd, and ttraight recover’d into man, Addiz, 
They expect to be favoured, who fardnot poffef- 
fed of any one of thofe qualifications that belong to 
him. Atterbury. 
Some middle prices fhew us in what proportion 
the value of their lands food, in segard to thole of 
our own country. Arbuthyor , 
God, who fees all things intuitively, does not want 
thefe helps? ke neither fuds in need of logick, nor 
ules it. Bater, 
Perfians and Greeks like turns of nature found, 
And the world’s victor food fubdued by found. 
Pope. 
Narrow capacities, imagining the great capable of 
being difconcerted by little occafions, frame their 
malignant fables accordingly, and fazd detected by 
it, as by an evident mark of ignorance. Pope. 
16. Not to become void; to remain in 


force. 

God was not ignorant that the judges, whofe fena 
tence in matters of controverfy he ordained thould 
fiand, oftentimes would be deceived. Rooker. 

A thing within my bofom tells me, 
That no conditions of our peace can fraud. Shel, 

l will punih you, that ye may know that my 
word thall furely fand againit you for evil. Jer- 

My mercy will I keep for him, and my covenant 
fhall Jand taft with him. Pfalms, 

17. Toconfift ; to have its being or effence, 

That could not make him, that did the fervice, 
perfect, as pertaining to the confcience, which fod 
only in meats and drinks. Hebrews. 

18. To be with refpe& to terms of a 
contract. 

The hirelings fad at acertzin wages. 

19. To have a place. 
If it fazd 
Within the eve of honour, be affur'd 
My purfe, my perfon, my extremeft means, 
Lie all unlock’d to your occafions. Sbhak/peare. 
My very enemy’s dog, 
Though he had bit me, fhould have /foc./ that nighe 
Againit my fire. Shak/peares 

Thisexcellent man, who ffod not on the advan- 

tage ground before, provoked men of all qualities. 
Clarendone 


Carew, 


Chariots wing’d 
From th’ armoury of God, where fand of old 
Myriads. Milton, 


20. To be in any ftate at the time prefent. 
Oppreft nature fleeps : 
This reft might yet have balm'd thy broken fenfes, 
Which /fand in hard cure. Shak/pearée 
So it funds; and this I fear at la, 
Hume's knavery willbe the duchefs’ wreck. 


Shakfpearte 
All which grace 
T now will amplify, and tell what cafe 
Thy houfehold frends in. Capman. 


Our company affembled, I faid, My dear iriendss 

let us know ourfelves, and haw it fandero with us, 
acme 
Gardiner was made king’s folicitor, and the 
patent, formerly granted to Saint- John, flood revoked. 
Clarendon. 

Why and we longer thivering under fears? 
Miltona 
As things now fland with us, we have no power 
to do good after that illuftrious manner our Saviour 
did. Cusurtys 
21. To be ina permanent ftate. 


SETY 


The broi! doubtful long font, 
As two fpent fwimmers that do cling together, 


And choke their art. Shak/peare. 
I in thy perlevering thall rejoice, 
And all the blet fand fatt. Milton. 


22. To be with regard to condition or for- 


I fand in need of one whofe glorics may 

Redeem my crimes, ally me to his tame. 
23. To have any particular refpect. 

Here ftood he in the dark, his harp fword out, 
Mumbling of wicked charms, conj’ring the moon 
To fiand’s aufpicious mittrefs. Shuk/peare. 

An utter unfuitablenefs difobedience has to the 
relation which man neceflarily ands in towards his 
Maker. South. 

24, To be without action. 

A philofopher difputed with Adrian the empe- 
ror, and did it but weakly: one of his friends, that 
food by, faid, Methinks you were not like your- 
telf lat day in argument with the emperor; I could 
have anfwered better myfelf. Why, faid the philo- 
fopher, would you have me contend with him that 
commands thirty legions ? Bacon, 

25. To depend ; to ret; to be fupported. 

This reply Janderb all hy conjectures. MF Aiigift. 

The pretbyterians of the kirk, lefs forward to 
declare their option in the former point, /?.74 upon 
the latter only. Samter{on, 

He that will know, muft by the connexion of the 
proofs fee the truth and the ground it funds on. 

Locke. 
26. Tobe with regard to ftate of mind, 

Stand in awe and fin not: commune with your 
own heart upon your bed and be ftill. Plans. 

I defire to be prefent, and change my voice, for I 
fiand in doubt of you. Galations. 

274 TO fucceed ; to be acquitted; to be 


fafe. 

Readers, by whofe judgment I would fuad or fall, 
would not be fuch as are acquainted only with the 
French and Italian criticks. Spe€tator. 

25. To be with refpect to any particular, 
Czfar entreats 
Not to confider in what cafe thou fland'/?, 
Further than he is Cæfar. Shak/peare, 
To heav’n I do appeal, 
T have lov’d my king and commonweal ; 
As for my wite, I know not how it funds. Shak/p. 
29. To be refolutely of a party. 

The caufe muft be prefumed as good on our part 

as on theirs, till it be decided who have /foo4 for the 


Dry 1l. 


truth, and who for error. Hooker. 
Shall we found him ? 

I think he will Zand very krong with us. Sbak/p. 
It remains, 

To gratify his noble fervice, that 

Hach thus food for his country. Shak/peare, 


o. ‘Vo be in a place ; to be reprefentative. 
Chilon faid that kings friends and favourites were 
like calting counters, that fometimes /food for one, 
fometimes for ten. Bacon, 
} will not trouble myfelf, whether thefe names 
fiand for the fame thing, or really include one another. 
Like. 
Their language being fcanty, had no words in it to 
fiand tor athoufand. Lecke. 
1. To remain ; to be fixed. 
Watch ye, Jund fat in the faith, quit you like 
men, be (trong. 2 Corinthians, 
How foon hath thy prediction, feer bleft ! 
Mieafur'd this travfient world, the race of time, 
Till time Jand hx'd. Milton. 
32. To hold a courfe at fea. 
Behold on Latian fhores a foreign prince ! 
From the fame parts of heav’a his navy fiands, 
To the fame parts on earth his army lands. Dryden, 
Full for the port the Ithacenfians fard, 
And furl their fails, and iffue on the land. Pope. 
33. To have direction toward any local 


oint. 
The wand did not really Jund to the metals, 
when placed under it, or the metalline veins. Joye, 
34. To offer as a candidate, 
He flood tobe elected one of the proctors for the 


univerlity. Sanderfon's Life. 
Vou. IL 
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To place himfelf;, to be placed, 
The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army ol good words; and l do know 
A many fools that fard in better place, 
Garnith’d like him, that for a trickfy word 
Defy the matter. Shabfpeare. 
Hz was commanded by the duke to fand afide and 
expect his anfwer. K nolier. 
| flood between the Lord and you, to hew you the 
Lord's word. Deutercuemy. 
Srand by when he is going. Swift. 
36. To ftagnate; not to How. 
Where Ufens glides along the lowly lands, 
Or the black water of Pomptina fandi, Dryden. 
7. To bewith refpeét to chance. 
Yourlelf, renowned prince, then flood as fair 
As any comer | have looked on, 
For my affection. Shat/peare. 
Each chinks he ands faireft for the great to:, and 
that he is poflefled of the gaiden nuinher. Speur. 
He was a gentleman of contiderable pra@tics at the 
bar, and ford tair tor the firit vacancy on the bench. 
Kewe. 


35° 


38. To remain fatisfied. 

Though Page be a fecure fool, and fand fo firmly 
on hs wile’s frailty, yet 1 cannot put off my opinion 
fo eafily. ; : Shak/peare. 

_ To be without motion. 

Ti tell you who time ambles withal, who time 
gallops withal.—Whom flands itttill withal?—With 
lawyers in the vacation; for they flcep between term 
and term, and then they perceive not how time 
moves. Shak/peare. 

40. To make delay. 

They will fufpect they fall make but fmall 

progrets, if, in the books they read, they mut 


fiand to examine and unravel every argument. 
Locke. 


41, To infit; to dwell with many words, 


or much pertinacity. 

To fand upon every point, and be curious in 
particulars, belongeth to the firt author of the 
ftory. 2 Maccabees. 

It is fo plain that itneedeth not to be ccd upon? 

Bacon. 
J2 Ta be expofed. 

Have I lived to Jard in the taunt of one that 

makes fritters of Englith ? Sbakfpeare. 
43. To perfift; to perfevere. 

Never Jand in a lye when thou art accufed, but 
afk pardon and make amends. Taylor. 

The emperor, Janding upon the advantage he had 
got by the feizure of their fcet, obliged them to 
deliver. Gulliver. 

Hath the prince a full commiffion, 

To hear, and abfolutely to determine 

Of what conditions we thall fand upon? Soutk/p. 
44. To perfilt in a claim. 
45- To adhere; to abide. 

De(pair would fland to the fword, 
To try what friends would dos or fate afford. 
Daniel, 

46, To be confiftent. 

His faithful people, whatfoever they rightly afk, 
the fame thall they receive, fo far as may fiand w.th 
the glory ot God and their own everlatting good ; 
unto either of which it is no virtuous man’s purpofe 
to feek any thing prejudicial. Hooker, 

Some inttances of fortune cannot fand with fome 
others; but if you defire this, you muft lofe that. 

Taylor. 

It food with reafon that they fhould be rewarded 
liberally out of their own labours, fince they re- 
ceived pay. Davies. 

Sprightly youth and clofe application will hardly 
fand together. Felton. 


47. To be put fide with difregard. 
We make all our addreffes to the promifes, hug 
and carefs them, ard in the interim let the com- 
mands fiand by neglected. Decay of Piety. 


48. Jo Stanp by, To fupport; to de- 


fend; not to defert. 
The afs hoped the deg would fand by him, if 
fet upon by the wolf. L' Eftranee. 
If we meet with a repulfe, we muft throw off 
the fox’s fkin, and put on the lion’s è comc, gentle- 
men, you'll 4nd by me. Dryden. 


SITPA 
Our good works will attend and Jand Ly urat 
the hour of death. Caluny. 
49. To Srann ly, To be prefent, with- 
ovt being an adtor. 
Margarct’s curfe is fall’n upon our heads, 
For fandirg by when Richard kill’d her fon. 
Shal/peare. 
so. To Strand fy, To repofe on; to 
reft in. 
The world is inclined to Jard by the Arunde- 
lian marble. Poje. 


st. To STAND for, To propofe one’s felf 


a candida'e. 
How many feand for confulihips?—three: but 
tis thought ol cvery one Coriolanus wiil carry it. 
Shak/peare. 
If they were jealous that Coriolanus had a degn 
on their liberties when he ocd for the confulfliipy 
it was but juh that they ould give him a repulfe. 
f Dennis. 


52. To STAND for, To maintain; to 


profefs to fupport. 
Thofe which fiaed for the prefby tery thoughe their 
caufe had more (yngpathy with the difcipline of 


Scotland, than the hierarchy of England. Bacen. 
Freedom we all fand for. Ben fonfon. 


530 TaSTAND off, ‘To keep ata ditlance. 
Stand off, and let me take my hil of death. 
Dryden. 
54. To Stanp of, Not to comply. 
Stand no more cf, 
But give thyfelf unto my fick defires. Shat/peare, 
55. To STAND of, ‘To forbear friendthip 


or intimacy. 

Our bloods pour’d altogether 
Would quite confound diftinGtion ; yet fand ef 
In differences fo mighty. Shakfpeare. 

Such behaviour frights away friendfhip, snd makes 
it fund off in diflike aod averfion. Collier. 

Though nothing can be more honourable than an 
acquaintance with God, we /fund cf trom it, and 
will not be tempted to embrace it. Atterbury. 

56. To Stann of. To have relief; to 
appear protuberant or prominent. 

Picture is bet when it franderb off, as if it were 
carved ; and tculpture is bett when it appeareth fo 
tender as if it were painted; when therc is fuch a 
fottnefs in the limbs, as if not a chiffel had hewed 
them out of ftone, but a pencil had drawn and 
Rroaked them in oil. Wotton. 

57. To STAND owt, To hold refolution ; 


to hold a poft; not to yield a point. 
King John hath reconcil’d 
Himfelf to Rome; his fpirit is come in, 
That fo /écod cut againit the holy church. Shet/p. 
Pomtioius knows not you, 
While you fand out upon thele traiterous terms, 
Ben fonfor. 
Let not men flatter themfelves, that though they 
find it difficult at prefent to combat and fard out 
againit an ill practice, yct that old zge would do 
that tor them, which they in their youth could 
never find in their hearts to do for themfelves. 
South. 
Scarce can a good-natured man refufe a compli- 
ance with the folicitations of his company, and 
Srand cut againtt the raillery of his familiars. 
Rogert. 


58. To STanDp out. Not to comply; to 
fecede. 
Thou fhalt fee me at Tullus" face: 
What, art thou tiff? fand ‘ff cut? = Shakfpeare. 
If the ladies will Jand ont, let them remembee 
that the jury is not all agreed. Dryden. 
59. To STAND out, To be prominent or 


protuberant. 
Their eyes fand out with fatnels. Pfalras. 
60. To STAND so. ‘lo’ply; to perfevere. 
Palinurus cried aloud, 

What gufts of weather from that gathering cloud 

My thoughts prefage! ere that the tempelt roars, 
Stand to your tackles, mates, and {tretch your oars. 
Dryden, 
61. To Stanp so, To remain fixed ina 


purpofe, 
4 R 


SATA 


He that will pafs his land, 
As I hase mine, may fet his hand 
And heart unto this deed, when he hath read; 
And make the purchafe fprzad 
‘To both our goods, if he so it will fand. Herbert. 
I wil) fund tait, that this is his fenfe, as will 
appear from the deügu of his words. Stiding fret. 


62. To Sranb to. To abide by a contract 
or affertion. 

As Í have no reafon to fand to the award of my 
enemies, fo neither dare I tru(t the partiality of my 
friends. yden. 

63. To Srann under, To undergo; to 
fuitain. 
If you unite in your complaints, 
And force them with a conftancy, the cardinal 
Caunot flaxd under them. Shak/peare. 


| 


64. To Srann upe To erect one’s felf; | 


to rife from fitting. ; 
65. To Stanp up. To arife in order to 
gain notice. 
When the accufers fosd vp, they brought none 
accufation of fuch things as | luppofed. Ads, 
66. Ta 3TAND up. ‘Vo make a party. 


When we fosd up about the corn, he himieit 


Ruck not to cail us the many-headed monfter. 
Shatjpeare. 


67. To STAND upon. To concern; to 
interet. An imperfonal fenfe. 
Does it not fand me now upon? Shakfpeare. 


The king knowing well that it cod him upon, 
by how much the more he had hitherto protracted 
the time, by fo much the fooner tu difpatch with the 
rebels. Bacen. 

Ie Jands me much xpen 
T’ enervate this objection. Hudibras. 
Does it not and them xpor, to examine upon 


what grounds they prelume it tə be a revelation trom 
God? 


68. To STAND upor. 
pride. . 
Men fand very much ups7 the reputation of 
their underftandings, and of ail things hate to b? 
accouated fools: the belt way to avoid this imputa- 
tion is to be religious. Tilletfon, 
We highly efteem and fand much upon our birth, 
though we derive nothing from our aaceltor: but our 
bodies; and itis ufeful to improve this advantege, 
to imitate their good examples. — Ray. 
69. To STAND upon. ‘Lo infift. 
~ Arafcally, yea-forfooth knave, to bear a gentle- 
man in hand, and then fazd upon lecunty. 


Jo STAND. V.a. 


1. Toendure; to refift without flying or 
yielding. 
None durft /22nd him; 
Were, there, and every where, eorag’d he flew. 
Shak/peare. 
Love fosd the fiege, and would not yield his breatt. 
Dryden. 
Oh! had bounteous heav’a 
Beftow’d Hippolitus on Phzdra’s arms, 
So had I /žvod the fhock of angry tate. 
"Fhat not tor fame, but virtue’s better end, 
He fosd the furious foe, the timid triend, 
The damning critick. 
2. To await; to abide; to fuffer. 
Bid him difband the legions, 
Submit his ations to the publick cenfure, 
And fland the judgment of a Roman fenate. 
Addifon. 
3. To keep; to maintain; with ground. 
Turning at the length, he flood his ground, 
And mifs’d his fricnd. Dryden. 
STAND. x. J. [from the verb. | 


1. A flation; a place where one waits 
ftanding. 
I have found you out a fand moh fit, 
Where you may have fuch *vantage on the duke, 
He thall not pais you. Sbak/peare. 
In this covert will we make a fand, 
Culling the principal of all the deer. Shakfpeare. 
Then fiom his lofty //a»d on that high tree 
Down he alights among the fpastful herds, Ailton. 


2 


Pope. 


Shakfpeare. i 


m D  ‘ 


Locke. 
To value; to take } 


| 


| 


| 


| 
{ 


2» Rank; poft; f{tation. 


4. Stop; interruption. 


STA 


The princely hierarch 
In their bright /22d there left his pow’rs to feize 
Poffeifion of the garden. Milton. 
The male bird, whilit the hen is covering her 
eggs, generally takes his and upon a neighbouring 
bough, and diverts her with his fongs during her 
fitting. Spectator. 
l took my fand upon an eminence which was 
appointed for a general rendezvous of thefe female 
carriers, to look into their feveral ladings. Spe€uror. 
‘Three perfons entered into a confpiracy to aflat- 
finate ‘Limoleon, as he was offering up his devotions 
in a certain temple: in order to it they took their 
feveral fiands in the moit convenient places, Addif. 
When jutt as by her Jand Arfaces patt, 
The window by detign or chance fell down, 
And to his view expos'd her blufhing beauties. 
Rowe. 
The urchin from his private fand 
Took aim, and {hot with all his ttrength. 
Not ufed. 
Father, tince your fortune did attain 
So high a Jand, 1 mean not to defcend. 


Swift. 


3. Aftop; a halt. 


A race of youthtul and unhandled colts 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing; 
If any air of mulick touch their ears, 
You fhaijl perceive them make a mutual /fand, 
Their favage eyes turn’d to a modeft gaze. Shat/p. 
The earl of Northampton foilowed the horle fo 
clofely, that they made a fand, when he furioufly 
charged and routed them. Clarendon. 
Once more the Azeting foul came back, 
T° infpire the mortal frame, 
And in the body took a doubtful fand, 
Hov’ring like expiring flame, 


That mounts and falls by turns. Dryden. 
At every turn fhe made a little fand, 

And thruft among the thorns her lily hand 

To draw the rofe. Dryden. 


The greate part of trade is driven by young 
merchants, upon borrowing at interett; fo as, it 
the ulurereither call in or keep back his money, 
there will enfue prefently a great Jand of trade. 

Bacon, 

Should this circulation ceafe, the formation of 
bodies would be at an end, and nature at a pertect 
fiand. Woodward. 


5- The a& of oppofing. 


We are come off 
Like Romans; neither foolifh in our fards, 
Nor cowardly in retire. Sbarfpeare. 


6. Highe{ mark ; ftationary point; point 


from which the next motion is regreffive. 
Our fors but the fame things can wifh and do; 
Vice is at Jand, and at the highett flow : 
Then, fatire, fpread thy fails; take all the winds 
can blow. Dryden. 
In the beginning of fummer the days are at a 
fand, with little variation of iength or thortnefs ; 
becaule the diurnal variation of the fun partakes 
more of a right line than of a fpiral. Dryden. 
The fea, fince the memory of all ages, hath 
continued at a flurd, without confiderable variation. 
Bentley. 


. Smith. | 7, A point beyond which one cannot pro- 


ceed. 
Every part of what we would, 
Muf make a fand at what your highnefs will. 
Shak/peare. 
When fam’d Varelft this little wonder drew, 
Flora vouchfaf ’d the growing work to view; 
Finding the painter’s fcience at a fand, 
The goddefs fnatch'd the pencil from his hand ; 
And finifhing the piece, the fmiling faid, 
Behold one work of mine that ne’er thall fade. 
Prior. 


§. Difficulty ; perplexity ; embarraffinent ; 


hefiranion. 


A fool may fo far imitate the mien of a wife 
man, as at firit to put a body toa fand what to 
make of him. L’ Effrange. 

The well-fiap’d changeling is a man, has a 
rational foul, though it appear not: tals is paf 
doubt. Make the ears a litle longer, then you 


begin to boggle : make the face yet narrower, and | 
Locke. | 


thea you are at a shined, 


| STA'NDARD. zx. J. [effendart, Fr. | 
1. Anenfign in war, particularly the enfign 


Daniel, ` 


OPRA 


. A frame or table on which veffels are 
placed. 
Such {quires are only fit for country towns, 
To ftink of ale, and duft a Jand with clowns 3 
Who, to be chofen for the lana’s protectors, 
Tope and get drunk betore the wife electors. 
Dryden. 
After fupper a flad was brought in, witha brafs 
veffel full ot wine, of which he that pleafed might 
drink ; but no liquor was forced. Dryden, 


of the horfe. 
His armies, in the following day, 

On thofe fair plains their frand.rds proud difplay. 

Fairfax. 

Ere&t the fandard there of ancient night, 

Yours be th’ advantage all, mine the revenge. 
Milton. 

Behold Camillus loaded home 
With flandurds well redeem’d, and foreign foes 


o’ercome. Dryden. 
To their common flandard they repair; 
The nimble horfemen fcour the fields of air. 


Dryden. 


2. [from fand.) That which is of un- 


doubted authority; that which is the 
te of other things of the fame kind. 
The dogmatitt gives the lye to all diffenting 
apprehenders, and proclaims his judgment the htecit 
intellectual fandard. Glanville. 
The heavenly motions are more {tated than the 
terre(trial models, and are both originals and fwr- 
arts. Helder. 
Our meafures of length I cannot call fandards 3 
for fandard meatures mutt be certain and fixed. 
Helder. 
When people have brought right and wrong to a 
falfe fundard, there follows an envious mulevoe 
lence. L’ Effrange. 
The Romans made thofe times the /ffandard of 
their wit, when they fubdued the world. Spratt. 
From thefe ancient /far:dards I defcend to our 
own hiltonans. Felton. 
When I thall propofe the fandard whereby I 
give judgment, any may eafily inform himtelf of 
the quantity and meafure of it. Heoodqward. 
The court, which ufed to be the faxdard of 
propriety, and correctnels of fpeech, ever fince cone 
tinued the worft fchool in England for that accom- 
plifhment. Swift. 
Fiitt follow nature, and your judgment frame 
By her jutt ffamdard, which is till the fame. Pope. 


3- Phat which has been tried by the proper 


teft. 
The Englith tongue, if refined to a certain 
fiandard, perhaps might be fixed for ever, Sivifr. 
In comely rank call ev’ry merit forth; 


Imprint on ev'ry a& its ffandard worth. Prior. 


4. A fettled rate. 


That precife weight and finenefs, by law appro- 
priated to the pieces of each denomination, is called 
the flandard. Lecke. 

The device of king Henry vir. was profound, in 
making farms of a fandard, that is, maintained 
with fuch a proportion of lands as may breed a 
fubjećt to live in plenty. Bacon. 

A flandard might be made, under which no 
horfe fhould be ufed for draught: this would enlarge 
the breed of horfes. Ten ple. 

By the pretent /2andard of the coinage, fixty- 
two ihillings is coined out of one pound weight of 
filver. Arbuthnote 


5- A ftanding ftem or tree. 


A flandard of adamatk rofe, with the root on, 
was fet upright in an earthen pan, full of fair water, 
half a foot under the water, the /fazdard being 
more than two foot above it. Bacon. 

Plant fruit of all forts and Jandard, mural, or 
fhrubs which lofe their leaf. Evelyn. 

In France, part of their gardens is laid out for 
flowers, others for fruits; lome /fandards, fome 
againft walls. Temple. 


Sra'NDARDBEARER. 7. /. | ffandard and 


bear.} One who bears a ftandard or 
enfign. 

They thall be as when a ffandardbearer fainteth. 

1 Iaiabe 


S T-A 


Thefe are the Jundardbeurers in our contending 
armies, the dwarts and {quires who carry the im- 
preffcs of the giants or knights. Speéfator, 

Sta’nncrop, x. f. (vermicularis, Lat.) 
An herb. Ainfrw. 

STA'NDEL. 2. f. [from ffand.] A trec of 
long ftanding. 

The Druinians were nettled to fee the princely 
flandel of their royal oak return with a branch of 
willows. Howel. 

STA'NDER. x». /. [from fand.] 
1. One who ftands. 


z. A tree that has tood long. 

The young fpring was pitifully nipt and over- 
trodden by very bealts; and alfo the fairett finders 
of all were rooted up and call into the hie. Aycha. 

3. STANDER dy. One prefent; a mere 


{peCtator. 
Explain fome ftatute of the land to the Janders 

by. flooker, 
I would not be a funder by to hear 

My fovereign miftrels clouded fo, without 

My prefent vengeance taken. Shakfpeare. 
When a gentleman is difpofed to fwear, it is not 

for any Janders by to curtail his oaths. Shak/peare. 
The flanders dy {ce clearly this event, 

All parties fay they ’re fure, yet all diffent. Denham, 
The /anders by fulpected her to be a duchefs. 


Addifun. 
Sta‘ NDERGRASS, ze /. [/atyrion, Lat.] An 
herb. Ainfw, 


STa'NDING. part. adj. {from fiand. | 
1. Settled ; cftablifhed; not temporary. 

Standing armies have the place of fubjects, and 
the government depends upon the contented and 
difcontented humours of the fotdicrs. Temple. 

Laugh’d all the pow'rs who favour tyranny, 

And all the /flunding army of the fky. Dryden, 

Money being looked upon as the /furding mea- 
{ure of other commodities, men confider it as a 
ftanding meafure; though, when it has varied its 
quantity, it is not fo. Lecke. 

Thus doth he advife them to eret among them- 
felves finding courts by confent. Kettleworth. 

Such a one, by pretending to diftinguith himfelt 
from the herd, becomes a funding object of raillery. 

Addifon, 

The common /anding rules of the gofpel are a 

more powerful mcans of conviction than any miracle. 
Atterbury. 

Great ffanding miracle that heav'n aftign'd ! 

"Tis only thinking gives this turn of mind. Pope. 
2. Lalting ; not tranfitory. 

The landlord had (welled his body to a prodigious 
fize, and worked up his complexion to a funding 
crimfon. $ Addifan. 

3. Stagnant ; not running. 
He turned the wildernefs into a fnding water. 


Pfulms. 
This made their flowirg Mrink 
From funding lake to tripping ebb. Milton, 
4. Fixed ; not moveable. 
There's his chamber, 
His /fanding bed and truckle bed. Shakfpeare. 


STANDING. n. /. (from fand.] 
1. Continuance ; long pofletion of an office, 


character, or place. 
Nothing had been more eafy than to command a 
patron of a long /randing. Dryden. 
Although the ancients were of opinion that Egypt 
was tormerly fea; yet this tract of land is as old, 
and of as long a /funding, as any upon the continent 
of Africa. Woodward, 
I with your fortune had enabled you to have con- 
tinued longer in the univerfity, till you were of ten 
years funding. f Swift, 
2. Station ; place to ftand in. 
Such ordnance as he brought with him, becaufe 
it was fitter for fervice in field than for battery, did 
only beat down the battlements, and fuch little 
Standings. Kuolles. 
His coming is in ftate ; I will provide you a good 
flanding to fee his entry. Bacon. 
3. Power to ftand. 


I fink in deep mire, where thereis no Jarding. 
Rfalias. 


STA 


4. Rank ; condition, 
STANDISH. x. /. [fand and db] A 
cafe for pen.and ink. 

A Grubfireet patriot does not write to fecure, but 
get fomething : fhould the government be overturned, 
he has nothing to lofe but an old frundif~b. Addifon, 

I bequeath to Dean Swiit, efquire, my large filver | 1 
frandifh, confitting of a large filver plate, an ink-pot, 
and a fand-box. Swift, 

STANG. x. f [przng, Sixon.] A perch ; 
a meafure of land. 

Thefe ficlds were intermingled with woods of 
half a fang, and the tallett tree appeared to be feven 
feet high. Swift. 

STANK, adj. [ flanco, Italian.) Weak ; 
worn out. 

Diggon, Iam fo ftiffand fo funk, 
That unneth I may ttand any more, 
And how the wettern wind bloweth fore, 
Beating the withered leaf from the tree. 

Stank. The preterit of fink. 

The fih in the river died, and the river flank. 

Exodus. | 2 
STA'NNARY. adj, [from ffannum, Latin. ] 
Relating to the tin-works, | 
A fteward keepeth his court once every three | 3 


Spenfer. 


weeks: they are termed /lanzary courts, of the Latin 
Jannum, and hold plea of action of debt or trefpafs 
about white or black tin. Carew, | 
STA'NZA. eC [ fanza, Italian; france, 
French. ] number of lines regularly 
adjufted to each other; fo much of a/ + 
poem as contains every variation of mea- 
fure or relation of rhyme. Sranza is|¢ 
originally a room of a houfe, and came 
to fignify a fubdivifion of a poem; a 
taft. 
So bold as yet no verfe of mine has been, 
To wear that gem on any line; 
Nor, till the happy nuptial houfe be feen, 
Shall any funza with it thine. Cowley. 
Horace confines himfelf ftriGtly to one fort of verfe 
or ffanza in every ode. Dryden. 
In quatrains, the laft line of the fanza is tobe} , 
conlidered in the compolition of the firit. Dryden. > 
Before his facred name flies ev'ry fault, 
And each exalted funza teems with thought. Pope. 


STa'PLe. 2. fe (efape, French; flapel, 
Dutch. ] 
1. A fertled mart; an eftablifhed emporium, 
A ftaple of romance and lyes, 
Falfe tears, and real perjuries. Prior. 
The cuftoms of Alexandria were very great, it 
having been the fuple of the Indian trade. Arbuth. 
Tyre Alexander the Great facked, and eftablifhing 
the Jape at Alexandria, made the greatelt revolu- 
tion in trade that ever was known. Arbuthnot, 


2. I know not the meaning in the following 
paffage. 
Henry 11. granted liberty of coining to certain 
abbies, allowing them one /ap/e, and two pun- 
cheons, at a rate. amden. 


3. The original material of a manufacture. 
At Lenitcr, for her wool whofe Japle doth excel, 
And feems to overmatch the golden Phrygian fell. 
Drayton. | 


S 
| 


STA'PLE. adj. [from the noun. ] 
1. Settled ; eftablithed in commerce. 
Some Englith wool, vex’d in a Belgian loom, 
And into cloth of {pungy fottnefs made, 
Did into France or colder Denmark roam, 5 
Toruin with worfe ware our fraple trade. Dryden. 


2. According to the laws of commerce. | 
What needy writers would not folicit to work 
under fuch maflers, who will take off their ware at 
their own rates, and trouble not themfelves to exa- 
mine whether it be //agle or no? Swift, 
Sra'PLE. 2. f/, [prapul, Saxon, a prop. | 
A loop of iron; a bar bent and driven in 
at both ends, 


I have feen //zp/es of doors and nails born. 
Peacham:, 


STA'RCHAMBER. f. f. 


STA 
The filver ring Me pull`d, the door reclos’d : 
The bolt, obedicat to the filken cord, 
To the ftrong /flup/e’s inmoft depth icitor'd, 
Secur'd the valves. 


Pope. 


STAR. a J. [yreonna, Saxon; ferre, 


Dutch. | 
. One of the luminous bodies that appear 
in the no€turnal ky. 


When an altronomer ufes the word far in its trict 
fenfe, it is applied only to the fixt fars: butin a 


large fenfe it includes the planets. Watts, 
Then let the pebbles on the hungry beech 

Fillop the Jars 3 

Murdering impoffibility, to make 

What cannot be, {light work. Shak/peare. 


Hither the Syracufan’s art tranflates 
Heaven’s form, the courfe of things, and human 
fates; 
Th’ included fpirit, ferving the /fur-deck'd figns, 
The living work in conftant motions winds. 
Rakewt/!, 
As from a cloud his fulgent head, 


And thape far bright, appear’d, Milton. 


. The polefar. 


Well, if you be not turned Turk, there is no more 
failing by the far. Shakjpeare. 


. Configuration of the planets, fuppofed 


to influence fortune. 
From forth the fatal loins of thefe two foes 
A pair of /tur-croft lovers take their life. Sbat/p. 
We are apt to do amifs, and lay the blame upon 
our flars or fortune. L' Eftrange. 
. A mark of reterence; an afterifk, 
Remarks worthy of riper obfervat:on, note with a 
marginal far. Watts. 
TAR Of Bethlehem ne fe [ornithogalum, 
Latin.] A flower. Miller. 
TARAPPLE. 2. fe A globular or olive- 
fhaped foft fiethy fruit, inclofing a ftone 
of the fame fhape. This plant grows in 
the warmeft parts of America, where 
the fruit is eaten by way of defert. It 
grows to the height of thirty or forty 
feet. Miller. 
TA'RBOARD. # /. [yceonbend, Saxon. ] 
Is the right-hand fide of the thip, as lar- 
board is the lefr. Harris. 


On thipboard the mariners will not leave their 
farboard and jaiboard, becaufe fome one accounts it 
gibriih. Bramtal!, 


STARCH. » /. [from farc, Teutonick, 


tif.) A kind of vifcous matter made 

of flower or potatoes, with which linen 

is ftiffened, and was formerly coloured. 

Has he 

Diflik'd your yellow /22rch, or faid your doublet 

Was not exactly Frenchified ? Fletcher. 
With farch thin laid on, and the fkin well 

ftretched, prepare your ground. Peaclhan, 


To STARCH, w.a. [from the noun.] To 


ftiffen with ftarch, 
Her goodly countenance I’ve feen 
Set off with kerchief séarch'd and pinners clean. Gay. 


camera ficllata, 
Latin,}] A kind of criminal court of 
equity. Now abolifhed, 

I'll make a farchamber matter of it; if he were 


twenty fir John Falttaffs, he (hall not abufe Robert 
Shallow, elquire. Shak/orare. 


TA'RCHED, adj. [from ftarch. ] 


1. Stiftened with ftarch. 
2. Stiff; precife ; formal. 


Does the gofpel any where prefcribe a farch 
fqueezed countenance, a {tiff formal galt, or a fingu- 
larity of manners ? Swift, 


STA'RCHER, 2 f. [from farch] One 


whofe trade is to ftarch. 


Sta'RCHLY. adv, [from farch] Stifly ; 


precifely. 
4 R2 


Sy es 
Sralrcuness. x / [from far:h.] Stiff- 
nefs; precifenefs, 
To STARE. w. n. [prayuan, Sax, flerren, 
Datch. | ' 
1. To look with fixed eyes; to laok with 
wonder, impudence, confidence, ftupi- 
dity, or horrour. 
Her modait eyes, abathed to behoid 
So many gazers as on her do fare, : 
Upoa the lowly ground affixed are. Sperfer. 
Their fearing eyes fparkling with fervent nre, 
And ugly thapes, did nigh the man difmays 
That, were it not for fhame, he would retire. 
Speer. 
Look not biz, nor Jare nor fret ; 
1 will be matter of what is mine own. Shak/peare. 
They were never fatisfed with fering upon their 


malts, fails, cables, ropes, and tacklings, Abbot. 
] hear 

The tread of many feet fteering this way ; 

Perhaps my enemies, who come to fiare 

At my affi:ction, and perhaps t’ infult. Ailton, 


A fatyr, that comes flaring from the woods, 
Muf notat frf fpeak like an orator. Wailer. 
And, while he ares around with ftupid eyes, 

» His brows with berries and his temples dyes. Dryd. 
What dof thou make a thipboard ? 
Art thou of Bethlem’s noble college fiee, 
Stark Jaring man, that thou thouldit tempt the fea? 
Dryden, 
Struggling, and wildly Zuring on the fkies 
With fcarce recover'd fight. Dryden. 
Trembling the mifcreant ftood ; 
He /far'd, and roll’d his haggard eyes around. Dryd. 
Break out in crackling fames tothun thy fnare, 


Cr hìfs a dragon, ora tyger fure, Dryden, 
Why dott thou not 

“Try the virtue of that gorgon face, 

To fare me into ftatue ? Dryden. 


l was unluckily prevented by the prefence of a 
bear, which, as I approached with my prefent, threw 
his eyesin my way, and Jared me out of my refolu- 
tion. Addifon. 

The wit at his elbow gave him a touch upon the 
fhoulder, and /fared him in the face with fo bewitch- 
Ing a grin, that the whilller relaxed his nbres. 

Addifon. 

She paid a tradefman once, to make him Jare. 

Pope. 

Gods ! fall the ravifher difplay your hair, 
While the tops envy, and the ladies fare 7 

Through nature and through ait the rang’d, 
And gracefully her fubject chang’di 
In vain; her hearers hed no fhare 
Tu all the fpoke, except to fa: Swift. 

2. To STARE in the face. To be undeniably 
evicent. 

ls it polfible for people without fcruple to offend 
aguinft the law which they carry about them in 
indelible characters, and that flares them in the face 
whilit they are breaking it? Locke. 

2. To ttand out prominent. 

Take off all the faring ftraws and jaggs in the 
hive, and make them !mooth. Mortimer, 
TARE. . /. [trom the verb. ] 

3. Fixed look. 

The balls of his broad eyes roll’d in his head, 
And glar‘d betwixt a yellow and a red : 

He Jook’d a hon with a gloomy flare, 


Pepe. 


S 


LS 


And o’er his eyebrows hung his matted hair. Dryd. 


2. [ furnus, Latin.] Starling ; a bird. 
Sta‘ker. 2 /. [from fare. ] One who 
looks with fixed eyes. 


One felf-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of ttupid /rarers, and ot loud huzzas. Pope. 


STA'RFISH. af. [flar and f/f.) A nh 
branching out into feveral points. 
This has a ray of one fpecies of Englith farffp. 
Wucdward. 
STARGAZER. mf. [far ard gaze,] An 
afronomer, or altrosoger. ln contempt. 
Let the aftrologers, the ffargaz:rs, and the 
morthly prognoflicutors, ttand up and fave thee, 


Vaiah. 


a an 
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STA/RHAWK. y. fo [aflur, Latin.] A fort 
of hawk. Minfeworth, 
STARK. adj. [yrenc, yranc, Saxon; 
fierck, Dutch.) 
1. Stiff; trong ; rugged. 
His heavy head devoid of careful cark, 
Whole fenfes all were ftraight benumb’d and fark. 


Sperfer, 

Many a nobleman lies fark and Riff 
Under the hcots of vaunting enemies. Shak/peare. 
The noith ts pot fo fark and cold. Ben Jonf n. 


So foon as this fpring ıs become /furk enough, it 
breaks the cafe 1n two, and Nings the feed. Derham, 
2. Deep; full; fili. 
Confider the fark fecurity 
The commonwealth is in now; the whole fenate 
Sleepy, and dreaming no fuch violent blow. 


Ben Fonfon. 
3. Mere; fimple; plain ; grofs. 
To tuin feark fools, and fubjects fit 

For fportot boys, and rabb!e wit. Eludibras. 


He pronounces the citation Jurk nonfenfe. Collier. 
STAKK. adv, Is ufed to intend or augment 
the fignification of a word ; as, fark mad, 
mad in the higheft degree. it is now 
little ufed but in low language. 

Then are the bet but fark naught; for open fuf- 
petting others, comes ot fecret condemning them- 
felves. Sidney. 

The fruitful-headed beatt, amaz'd 
At flafhing beams ot that fun-thiny fhield, 

Became fark blind, and all his fenfes doz’d, 
That down he tumbled. Spenfer. 

Men and women ga fark naked. Abbot, 

They both dance much; and, for more nimble. 


nels, fometimes furk naked. Heylin, 
He is fark mad, who ever fays 
That he hath been in love an hour. Donne. 


Thole feditious, that feemed moderate before, 
became defperate, and thofe who were defperate 
feemed fark mad ; whence tumults, confufed hal- 
looings and howlings. Hayuard. 

Who, by the moft cogent argumeats, wal! difrobe 
himfelt at once of all his own opinions, and turn 
himfelf out fark naked in queft of new notions? 

Locke. 

In came fquire South, all dreffed up in feathers 

and ribbons, fark taring mad, brandithing his 


fword. Arbuthnot, 
STA'RKLY. adv. [from flark.] . Sufiy ; 
ftrongly. 


As fat iock’d up in fleep as guiltlefs labour, 
When it lies /ark/y in the traveller’s bones. Sbak/. 
Sra'kLess. adj. [from far.] Having no 
light of ftars. 
A boundlefs continent, 

Dark, wafte, and wild, under the frown of nizht 
Starlefs expos'd. Milton. 
Caio might give them furlos for another world ; 

But we, like fentries, are oblig’d to ttand 
In feard-/s nights, and wait th’ appointed hour, 
Dryden. 


| STA'RLIGHT. 72, f. [flar and /ight.| Luttre 


A flargazer, in the height of his celeftial obfer- 


vations, ttumbled wto a ditch. L'’Efrange. 


of the ftars. 
Now they never meet in grove or greeny 
By fountain clear or fpangled farlight theen. 
SLakfpeure. 
Nor walk by moon, 
Or glittering frarlighr, without thee is fweet. 
Milton 
They danc’d by frar/ight and the friendly moon. 
Dryden. 
STA'’'RLIGHT. adj. Lighted by the ttars. 
Owls, that mark the fetting fun, declare 
A flarlighe evening and a morning tair. 
Sta/kuike. adj. [fear and like. ] 
t. Stellated ; having various points, refem- 
bling a itar in Juitre. 
Nightihade tree rites with a wooden ftem, green- 
leaved, and has /rar/ike flowers. 
z. Brivht; illuttrious. 
The having turned many to righteoufnefs thall 
confer a Jarlike and smmortal brightnefs. Doyle. 
Thefe realons mov’d her frurfike hutband’s heart; 
But itil he held his purpofe to depart. Dryden. 


Drycen. 


Mortimer. | 


ST A 


STARLING. 2. f. [reenling, Saxon ; fure 
zus.) A {mall finging bird. 

I will have a ftarling taught to fpeak 
Nothing but Mortimer, and give it him, 

To keep his anger {till 1n motion. Shalfpeare. 
STa/RPAVED, ad. | flar and pave.} Stud- 
ded with ftars. 

In pregrefs through the road of heav'n flarpav'd. 

Milton. 
STA'RPROOF. adj. [flar and proof.) Llw- 
pervious to fiariight. 
Under the thady roof 
Or branching elm /arproof. Milton. 
STA'R-READ. x. f. | jlarand read.) Doc- 

trine of the ftars ; attronomy.  Spenfere 
STA'RRED. adj. [trom far. ] 
1, Influenced by the {tars with refpect to 

fortune, 

My third comfort, 

Stared moft unluckily, is from my breaft 

Hal'd out to murder. Shak /pearee 
2. Decorated with flars. 

That flarr’d Ethiop queen, that {trove 
To fet her beauty's praile above 
The fea-nymphs. 

He furious hurl'd againft the ground 
His fceptie flurr'd with golden Ruds around, Pope. 
STA'RRY. adj, [from far. | 
1, Decorated with ftars; abounding with 
flars. 

Daphne wond’ring mounts on high, 

Above the clouds, above the farry fíky! 
2. Confifting of ftars ; ftellar. 

Such is his will, that paints 
The earth with colours treth, 

The darkeft fkies with ftore 
Of farry lights. 

Heav’n and earth’s compacted frame, 
And flowing waters, and the farry flames 
And both the radiant lights, one common foul 
Infpires and feeds, and aoimates the whole. Dryden, 

3. Kefembling itars. 
Tears had dimm’d the luftre of her farry eyes. 
Sbak/peares 
Sta’Reinc. adj. [ flellans, Latin; trom 
fiar.) shining with ttellar light ; blazing 
with fparkling light. 

Such his fell glances as the fatal light 
Of fiarring comets that look kingdoms dead. 

Crafoaw, 
STA'RSHOOT. x. f. [flar and host.) An 
emifjon from a ttar. 

l have feen a good quantity of that jelly, by the 


vulgar called a Jay/boot, as if it remained upon the 
extiaction of a tallıng har. Boyle, 


To START. w. n, [/fartzen, German. | 

1. To feel a fudden and involuntary twitch 
or motion of the animal frame, on the 
apprehenfion cf danger. 

Starting is an apprehenfion of the thing feared, 
and in that Kind it is a motion of thrinking; and 
likewife an inquifition, in the beginning, what the 
matter Mould be, and in that kind it is a motion of 
erection ; and, therefore, when a man would liften 
fuddenly to any thing, he frartetd ; for the fairing 


Ailton. 


Pope, 


Spenfer. 


is an erection of the {pirits to attend, Bacon. 
A fhape appear'd 

Bending to look on me: J flurted back, 

ht plarted back. Shabfpeare, 


An open enemy to flattery, efpecially trom a 
fricad, trom whom he furred to meet the fhighteft 


appearance of that fervile kindnefs. Fell. 
| fart as from fome dreadtul dream, 
Aung otten afk mylelf 1l yet awake. Dryden, 


As his doubts decline, 
He dreads, jult vengeance, and he /farts at fin. 
Dryden, 
He faris at every new appearance, and is always 
waking and folicitcus for tearot a furprize. Collier, 


2. To rife fuddenly : commonly with ag. 
There Rated wp, in queen Elizabeth’s reign, a 
new pretbyteriaa tect, which tendered a torm of 
difcipline to the queen and to the fates White, 


STA 


Charm'd by thefe ftrings, trees fuurting from the 
ground 
Have follow'd with delight the powerful found. 
Refcommon, 
They faarting up beheld the heavy fight. Dryden. 
The mind often works in fearch of fome hidden 
ideas, though fumetimes they furt wp io our minds 
of their own accord. Locke. 
Might Dryden blefs once more our eyes, 
New Blackmores and new Milbourns mult arife; 
Nay, fhould great Homer litt his awful head, 
Zoilus again would fart up from the dead. 
3. To move with fudden quicknefs. 
The flowers, call'd out of their beds, 
Start, and raite up their drowfy heads. Cleaveland. 
A Spirit ht to fart into an empres 
And lvok the world to law. Dryden. 
She at the fummons roll’ her eyes around, 
And fnatch'd the farting lerpents fiom the ground, 
Pope. 


Pope. 


4. To fhrink ; to winch, 

What trick, what farting hole, cant thou find 
out, to hide thee trom this open thame? Shak/peure. 

With trial hre touch me his finger end ; 

If he be chaite, the flame will back delcend, 

And turn him to no pain; but, if he art, 

le is the fleth of a corrupted heart. Shak/peare. 
it To deviate. 

The lords and gentlemen take all the meanet fort 
upon themfelves; for they are beit able to bring them 
in, whenfoever any of them fureth our. Spenfer. 

Th’ old drudging fun from his long-beaten way 
Shall at thy voice Jart and milguide the day ; 

"The jocund orbs hall break their meafur’d pace, 
And ttubborn poles change their ailotted place. 
Cowley. 
I rank him with the prodigies of fame, 
With thiogs which fart from nature’s common 
rules, 
With bearded infants, and with teeming mules. 
Creech. 

Keep your foul to the work when ready to fart 
afide, unlefs you will be a flave to every wild imagi- 
nation. Watts. 

6. To fet out from the barrier at a race, 

It feems to be rather a terminus a quo than a true 
principle, as the arting polt 1s none of the horfe's 
legs. Boyle. 

Should fome god tell me, that 1] fhould be born 
And cry again, his offer I thould {corn ; 
Atham’d, when I have ended well my race, 
To be led back to my frit farting place. Denbam. 

When from the goal they fart, 

The youthtul charioteers with heaving heart 
Rufh to the race. Dryden. 

The clangor of the trumpet gives the fign ; 

At once they ffart, advancing ina line. Dryden. 
g. To fet out on any purfuit. 

Fair courfe of paffion, where two lovers fart 

And ruo together, heart ill yok’d wath heart. 


e Waller. 
People, when they have made themfelves weary, 


fet up their reit upon the very fpot where they farted. 

L' Efirarge. 

When two fart into the world together, he that 

3s thrown behind, unlefs his mind proves generous, 

will be difpleafed with the other, Collier. 
To START. V. a. 

r. To alarm; to difturb fuddenly; to 


{tartle. 
Direncfs, familiar to my flaught’rous thoughts, 
Cannot once fart me. Shatfoeare. 
Being full of Supper and diftemp’ring draughts, 
Upon malicious bravery doit thou come 
To fart my guier? Shak/peare, 
The very print of a fox-foot would have /furted yew 
L’ Effrange. 
2. To make to fly haftily froma hiding 
place; to roufe by a fudden diiturb- 


ance. 


The blood more firs 
To roufe a lion than to /fart a hare. 
l farted trom its vernal bow’r 
The rifing game, aud chac’d trom flow’r to flow’r, 
Pope 
3. To bring into motion; to produce ic 
view or nouce; to pruduce unexpect- 


edly. 


Shak/peare. 


S@r°A 


Conjure with em! 
Brutus will Jarr a tpirie as foon as Cefar. 
Shakfpeare. 
What exception can poffibly be farted aganit 
this (tating ? Hammond 
le was unadvifedly done, when I was enforcing a 
weightier delign, to J:r? and tollow another of lefs 
moment. Spratt. 
‘he prefent occafion has ftarted the difpute 
amonelt us. Lifley. 
Infignificant cavils may be farted againit every 
thing that 1s not capable of mathematical demon- 
rauan. Addijon. 
I was engaged in converfation upon a fubyect 
which the pcople love to flare in difcourfe. 
Addifan, 
. Todifcover ; to bring within purfuir, 
The fenfual men agree in purfuit of every pleafure 
they can farr. Temple. 
ç. To put fuddenly out of place. 
One, by a fall in wreftling, farted the end of the 
clavicle from the fternon. Wifeman. 


START. z. jJ. [from the verb. | 
1. A motion of terrour; a fudden twitch 
or contraction of the fraine from tear 


or alarm. 
Thefe flaws and furts would well become 
A woman's ftory at a winter's fire, 
Authoriz’d by her grandam. Shak/peare. 
The fright awaken’d Arcite with a fart; 
Againft his bofom bounc’d his heaving heart. 


2. A fudden roufing to a¢tion; excite- 


ment. 
How much had I to d9 to calm his rage! 
Now fear l this will give it Zart again. Shuk/peare. 


3. Sally ; vehement eruption ; fudden ef- 


fufion. 
‘Thou art like enough, through vaffal fear, 

Bafe inclination, and the /zrt of {pleen, 

To fight againtt me under Percy’s pay. Shak/peare. 
Several farts of fancy, off-hand, look well enough: 

but bring them to the tet, and there is nothing 1a 

’em, L' Effrange. 
Are they not only to difguife our paffions, 

To fet our looks at variauce with our thoughts, 

To check the farts and fallies of the foul ? 


Addifon, 
We were well enough pleafed with this arr of 
thought. Addifen. 


_ Sudden ft ; intermitted action. 
Methought her eyes had crofs’d her tongue; 
For the did {peak in xris diltrattedly. Shat/peare, 
‘Thy torms are fudied arts 
Thy fubtile ways be narrow (traits, 
thv curtefy but fudden farts, 
And what thou call it thy gilts are baits, 
Ben Fonfan. 
Nature does nothing by /farts and leaps, or ina 
hurry; but all her motions are gradual. 
L’ Eftrange. 
An ambiguous expreffion, a little chagrin, or a 


fart of pation, 1s not enough to take leave upon. 
Collier. 


çe A quick fpring or motion; a fhoct ; aj 


um. 

In ftrings, the more they are wound up and 
firained, and thereby give a more quick //urt back, 
the more treble is the found ; and the flacker they 
are, or lefs wound up, the baler is the found. 

Bacon. 

Both caufe the ftring to give a quicker farr. 

Bacon. 

How could water make thofe vifible furts upon 
freezing, but by fome fubtile freezing principle 
which as fuddenly fhoots into it ? Grew. 


6. Firtt emiffion from the barrier; act ot 


fetting our. 
You ttand like greyhounds in the flips, 
Straining upon the furr. Sbak/peare 
All leapt t> chariot, 


And every man then for the Jart catt in his prope: 
lor. Chapman 


lf a man deal with another upon conditions, 1h: 
Jart oi firit periormance 1s all. Bacon 
7. To get the Start. ‘To begin before 


6 


SAPA 


another; to obtain advantage over an“ 


other, 
Get the fart of the majeftick world. Séatfpeare. 
All preiorian courts, if any of the parties be laid 


afleep, under pretence of arb'trement, and the other 
party during that time doth cautelouNly ger the flare 
and advantage 2t common law, yet the pretorian 
court will fet back all things i» flatu quo prius, 
Bacon, 

Doubtlcfs fome other heart 

Will ger the flart ; 

And, ttepping in betore, 

Will take potfetlion of the facred ftore 
Of hidden {weets. 

Ere the knight could do his part, 
The fquire had gor fo much the fart, 
H’ had to the lady done his errand, 
And told her all his tricks alorehand. = Afludibras, 

She might have forfaken him, if he had not gor 
thé flart of her. Dryden, 

The reafon.why the mathematicks and mecha. 
pick arts have fo much got the fart in growth of 
other fciences, may be relolved into this, that their 
progrefs hath not been retarded by that reverential 
awe of former difcoverers. Glanvilie. 

The French year has got the feart of ouis more 


in the works of nature than in the new ftyle. 
Addi CH. 


Crafoau. 


STA'RTER. x. /. [from /rart, | 
1. One that thrinks from his purpofe. 
Stand to ıt boldly, and take quarter, 


To let thee fee | am no farter. Hudibras. 


Dryden. | 2, One who fuddenly moves a quettion or 


objeRion. 
3. A dog that roufes the game. 
It Sheridan was not the ftauncheft hound in the 
pack, he was at leait the beit farter. Delary , 


STA'RTINGLY. adv. [from farting. | 
By fudden fits; with frequent intermif- 
fon. 

Why do you fpeak fo Jartingly and rath ? 
Shatfpeare. 
STA'RTANGPOST. », f. [fart and paft. 


Barrier from which the race begins. 


(To StTa'RTLe. v. w. (from ftart.] To 
fhrink ; to move on, feeling a fudden 
impreflion of alarm or terrour. 

The frartling (teed was feiz’d with fudden fright, 
And, bounding, o’er the pommel cait the knighr. 
Dryden. 
Why Mhrinks the fout 


Back on herlelt, and fluriles at deftruction ! 
44difon. 


My frighted thoughts run back, 
And flart/e into madnefs at the found. 
To STA'RTLE. v. a. 
1, To tright; to fhock; to imprefs with 
fudden terrour, furprife, or alarm. 
Such whifp'ring wak’d her, but with Jartled cye 


Addifon, 


On Adam. Ailton. 
To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And finging ffartle the dull night 
From his waich-tower in the (kies, 
Ailton 


Till che dappled dawn doth rile. 
The fuppofition that angels affume bodies needs 
not flartle us, fince fome of the moft ancient and 
molt learned fathers feeined to believe that they had 
bodies. Licke. 
Incet! Oh name it not! 
The very mention thakes my inmoft foul : 
The gods are /art/ed in their peacetul manfions, 
Aud nature fickers at the thocking found. Smito. 
His books had been folemnly burnt at Rome as 
heretical: fome pzople, he found, were fartled at 
it; fo he was torced boldly to make reprilals, to 
buoy up their courage. Atterbury. 
Now the leaf 
fnceffant rutties, from the mournful grove 
Cit flartling fuch as ttudious wa:k below, 
And ilowly circles through the waving air. 
Thorfon. 
2. To deter; to make to des lute. 
‘They wouid hnd occalions enough, upon the ace 
count of his known affections to the king's feivice, 


irom which it was not poiliole to remove or farte 
him, Crarendurte 


STA 


Wilmot had more fcruples from religion to /urt/e 
him, and would not bave attained his end by any | 
grofs act of wickednefs. Clarendon. | 

Sta‘RTLE. n. /. (from the verb.] Sudden! 
alarm; fhock; fudden impreffion of 
terrour. 

After having recovered from my firlt flart’e, T was 
very well pleated at the accident. SpeGtator, 

STA'RTUP. xf. [ flart and up. | One that 
comes fuddenly into notice. 

That young /fartzp hath all the glory of my 
overthrow, Shat/peare. 

J Si eee 2.8{ peeayipan, Saxon ; 
frerven, Dutch st0ulic. | 
1. To perilh; to be deftroycd. Obfolete. 

To her came meifage of the murderment, 

Wherein her guiltlefs friends should hopelefs farve. 

Fairfax. 

2. To perifh with hunger, It has wth or 
or before the caufe ; of lefs properly. 

Were the pains of honett induttry, and of farving 
with hunger and cold, fet before us, no body would 
doubt which to chule. Locke. 

An animal that /farves of hunger, dies ieverith 
and delirious. Alrbuthnor. 

3. To be killed with cold. It has awh or 
Jor before the caufe. 

Have | tecn the naked Narve for cold, 
While avarice my charity controll'd ? 

. To futter extreme poverty. 

Sometimes virtue /f2arves while vice is fed: 
What then? is the reward of virtue bread ? 

çe To be deftroyed with cold. 

Had the feeds of the pepper-plant been borne from 
Java to thefe northern countries, they muft have 
frarved for want of fun. Woodward. 

To STARVE. V.a. 
a. To kill with hunger. 
I cannot blame hiscoufin king, 
That wiih'd him on the barren mountains farasd. 
Sbuak/peare. 

Hunger and thir, or guns and fwords, 
Give the fame death in different words : 
To puth this argument no further, | 
To farve aman in law is murther. Prior. : 

It they had died through tatting, when meat was 
at hand, they would have been guilty of arving 
themfelves. Pope. 

2. To fubdue by famine. 
Thy defires 
Are wolfith, bloody, /arv'd, and ravenous. 
Shakfpeare. 

He would have worn her out by flow degrees, 

As men by falting farve th’ untam’d difeafe. 
Dryden. 

Attalus endeavoured to /furve Italy, by ftopping 

their convoy of provilions trom Africa. Arbuthnot. 
3. Tokill with cold. 

From beds of tazing fire to farve in ice 
Their foft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 
lmmoveable, intix d, and trozen round. Milton. 

4. To deprive of force or vigour. 

‘The powers of their minds are arved by dif- 
ufe, and have luit that reach and f{trength which 
nature htted them to receive. Locke. 

STA'RVELING. adj. [from flarve. ] Hun- 
gry ; lean; pining. 
The thronging clufters thin 
By kind avulfion ; elfe the frurveding broods 
Void of tufficient fuftenance, will yield 
A fender autumn. Philips. 

Poor flarve/ing bard, how fmall thy gains ! 

How unproportion’d tothy pains! Swift 
STA'RYZLING. # / An animal thin and 
weak for want of nourithiment. 

If I hang, I'll make a fat pair of gallows; for old 
fir John hangs with me, and he 's no flu veling. 

Shak/peare. 

Now thy alms is given, the letter ’s read ; 
The body sifen again, the which was dead ; 
And thy poor flarveling bountifully fed. Dorne. | 

The fat ones would be making {port with the lea, 
and calling them farveling:. L’ Eftrange 

STA'RWORT. 2./f, (ajler, Late] A plant; 
clecampane. Meiller. | 


lr 


Sandys. 


| 
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Pope. 
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I STA'TARY. adj. [from fatus, Lat.] Fixed; 


fettled. 

The fet and /tatary times of paring of nails, ard 
cutting of hair, ıs but the coatinuation of ancient 
fuperttition. Brown, 


STATE. x. /. [ fatus, Latin. ] 


. Condition ; circumftances of nature or 


fortune. 
I donot 
Infer asif I thought my fitter’s Jate 
Secure. Milton. 
l found the whole city highly concerned for the 
hazardous /ure of Candia, which was loft foon 
after. Dominico Cantarini, the prefent duke, was 
fedulous in that affair. 
Their fins have the aggravation of being fins 
againit grace, and forfakıng and departing from 
God; which refpet makes the /lure of apottates, as 
the moit uuexcufable, fo the mott defperately dan- 
gerous fate. Hammond. 
Thus have his prayers for others altered and 
amended the fate of hisown heart. Law. 


Relate what Latium was; 
Declare the pat and prefent farc of things. 
Dryden. 
Like the papifts is your poet’s fate, 
Poor and difarm'd. Pope, 


. Modification of any thing. 
Keep the //are of the quettion in your eye. Buy/e. 


. Stationary point; crifis; height; point 
from which the next movement is re- 
refon. 

The deer, that endureth the womb but eight 
months, and is complete at fix years, cannot live 
much more than thirty, as having pefled two gene- 
ral motions, that is, its beginning and increafe ; and 
having but two more to run through, that is, its Zare 
and declination. brown, 

Tumours have their feveral degrees and times; 
as beginning, augment, fate, and declinat‘on, 

Wifeman, 


. [ofar, Fr.] Eftate ; figniory ; poffef- 


fion. 
Strong was their plot, 
Their frtes far off, and they of wary wite Daniel. 


çe Mode of government. 


No flate can be named wherein any part of the 
body of thofe imperial laws hath the jutt force of a 
law, otherwife than as cuftom hath particularly in- 
duced it. Selder. 


6. The community; the publick; the 


commonwealth. 
If any thing more than your fport 

Did move your greatnefs, and this noble fuite, 

To call on him, he hopes it is no other 

But for your health’s fake. 

A flates anger 

Should not take knowledge either of fools or women. 

Ben “fonfon. 
I hear her talk of ate matters and the fenate. 


Ben Fonfon. 
What he got by fortune, oe 
It was the Aarte that now mult make his right. 
Daniel. 
The faite hath given you licence to ftay on land 
for the tpace of fix weeks. Bacon. 
It is better the kingdom should be in good eftate, 
with particular lots to many of the people, than that 
all the people thould be well, and the /fure of the 
kingdom altogether 'ott. Hayward, 
It ıs a bad exchange to wound a man’s own con- 
fcience, thereby to falve fate fores, King Charles. 
For you we itay'd, asdid the Grecian flute 
Till Alexander came. Waller. 
Since they all live by begging, it were better tor 
the /Aare to keep them. Grant. 
‘id hefe are the realms of unrelenting fate ; 
And awful Rhadamanthus rules the Jate : 
He hears aud judges. 


Shakfpeare. 


Dryden, 


17. Hence /rigle flate, in Shak/peare, tor in- 


dividuality. 

My thought, whofe murther yet is but fantaltical, 
Shakes fo my /izg/e /hate of man, that function 
Is fmother’d in lurmile. Macbeth, 


|8. Civil power, not ecclefiaftical. 


Brown, | 


| 
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and condemned by the fare; abfolved or pardoned 
by the flare, yet cenfured by the church. Lefley. 


g. A republick; a government not monar- 


chical, 

They feared nothing from a fate fo narrow in 
compafs of land, and fo weak, that the ftrergth of 
their armies has ever been made up of foreign troops. 

Temple. 


10. Rank; condition; quality. 


Fair dame, I am not to you known, 
Though in your fare of honour l am perte. 
Shakfpeare, 
High Jute the bed is where misfortune lies. 
Fairfax. 


11. Solemn pomp; appearance of great- 


Lal 
w 
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fate? 


2. Dignity; grandeur. 


nefs. 
When in triumphant fare the Britith mufe, 
True to herfcif, thall barb’rous aid refufe. 
Refoormman, 
There kings receiv’'d the maiks of fov’rcigr 
pow'rs 
In fare the monarchs march'd; the lictors bore 
The awful axes and the rods betore. Dryden. 
Let my attendants wait; IPI! be alone: 
Where leaf of farte, there moit of love is fhown. 
Dryder, 
Fo appear in their robes would be a troublefome 
piece of ftare. Collier. 
At home turrounded by a fervile crowd, 
Prompt to abufe, and in detra¢tion loud ; 
Abroad begirt with men, and {words, and fpears, 
His very flate acknowledging his fears. Pricy. 
If God has delivered me up to evil fpirits, to be 
dragged by them to places of torments, could it be 
any comfort to me that they found me upon a bed of 
Law, 


She inftructed him how he fhould keep frre, and 
yet with a modelit fenfe of his misfortunes. Bacan. 
The fwan rows her fare with oary feet. Afiston. 
He was ftaid, and in his gait 
Preferv’d a grave majeltick fare. 
Such cheerful modefty, fuch humble fate, 
Moves certain love. 
Can this imperious lord forget to reign, 
Quit all his Jate, defcend, and terve again? Pape. 
He will confider, not what arts, or methods, or 


Dutler. 
Waller, 


- application will fooner make him richer and greater 


than his brethren, or remove him from a thop to a 
life of frre and plealure ; but wili confider what arts, 
what methods, what application can make worldly 
bufinefs moft acceptable to God, and makea lite of 
trade a life of holinefs, devotion, and piety. Luv, 


. A feat of dignity. 
Thischair liall be my Z212, this dagger my feep- 
tre, and this cuthion my crow- Shak/peare. 
As the affected not the grandeur of a fare with 
a canopy, fhe thought there was no offence in an 


elbow. chair. Arbuthro. 
The brain was her ftudy, the heart her Azre 
room. Arbuthiote 


14, A canopy; a covering of dignity. 


Over the chair 1s a ate made round of ivy, lome- 
what whiter than ours; and the /Auve is curioutly 


wrought with filver and (ilk. Bacon. 
His high throne, under Aure 
Of richett texture fpread, at th' upper end 
Was plac’d. Milone 
. A perfon of high rank. Obfolete. 
She is a duchefs; a great fate. Latimer. 


16. The principal perfons in the govern- 


ment. 
The bold defign 


Pleas’d highly thofe infernal faites, Milton, 


17. Joined with another word, it fignifies 


publick. 
I am no courtier, nor verled in fure affairs : my 
life hath rather been contcmplative than active, 
Bacon: 
Council! What’s that? a pack of bearded flavesy 
The {cavengers that weep Jere nuifances, 
And are themfelves the greateit. Dryden. 
Lam accufed of reficCting upon great /futes-lolks. 
Suift. 


To STATE. v. a. [confdater, Fr. ] 
“Che fame critainal may be abtulved by the church, | 1e To fettle; to regulate. 


ST A 


Thisis fo #atcd a rule, that all cafuifts prefs it in 

all cafts of damage. Decay cf Piety. 
This is to fte accounts, and looks more Jik¢ 
merchandize then friendthip. Collier 
He iscapable of corruption who receives more 
than what is the fated and unqueftioned fce of his 
office. Addifon. 
2. To reprefent in all the circumftances ot 


modification. 

Many other inconveniences are confequent to this 
Siatirg of this queftion; and particularly that, by 
thofe which thus Jate it, there hath never ye: been 
alfigned any definite number of fundamentals. 

Hammond. 

Its prefent ftate ffurcth it to be what it now is. 

Hale. 

Were our cafe fated to any fober heathen, he 
would never guefs why they who acknowledge the 
neceifity of prayer, and confefs the fame God, may 
not alk in the fame form. Decay of Piety. 

To flue it fairly, imitation is the moit advan- 
tageous way fora tranflator to thew himfel!, but the 
greate(t wrong which can be done to the memory of 
the dead. Dryden. 

I pretended not fully to Zute, much lefs demon- 
ftrate, the truth contained in the texte  Arterbury. 

Though I don’t pretend to flate the exact degree 
of mifchief that is done by it, yet its plain and na- 
tural tendency to do harm is fufficient to jultify the 
moit abfolute condemnation of it. Law. 

STA'TELINESS. x. /. [from fratel;.] 
1, Grandeur ; majettick appearance ; auguft 
manner ; dignity. 

We may collect the excellency of the underftand- 
ing then by the glorious remainders of it now, and 
guel at the flatesine/s of the building by the magni- 
ficence of its ruins. South, 

For frateline/s and majefty what is comparable to 
a horfe ? fore. 

z. Appearance of pride ; affected dignity. 

Agenor, glad fuch puntual ready blifs 
Did on his own defign itfelf obtrude, 

Swell’d his vaf looks to bigger /Pateline/s. 
Beaumont, 
She hated /futeline/s ; but wifely knew 
What juft regard was to her title dve. 
Sta'TELY. adj. [from fare.] 
1. Auguft; grand; lofty ; elevated; ma- 
jeftick ; magnificent. 

A flatelier pyramid to her I'll rear, 

Than Rhodope’s or Memphis’ ever was- 
Shak/peare. 

Thefe regions have abundance of high cedars, and 
other /iztc/y trees caiting a thade. Raleigb 

Truth, like a //2tedy dome, will not fhew herfelf 
at the firat vifit. South. 

He many a walk travers’d 
Of fuatelicf covert, cedar, pine, or palm. Ailton. 
2. Elevated in mien or fentiment. 

He maintains majelty in the midft of plainnefs, 

and 1s lately without ambition, which is the vice of 


Betterton. 


Lucan. Dryden. 
,STA'TELY. adv, [from the adjective. | 
Majeftically. 
Ye that /ute/y tread or lowly creep, Milton, | 


STATEROOM. x. /. [from face and room. | 
A magnificent room in a palace or great 
houfe. 

Srates. 2. e pl. [from fate.] No- 
bility. 

Stra'TesMan. 2. fe [ fate and man, | 

1. A politician ; one verfed in the arts of 
government. 

Ic looks grave enough 


To feem a farefman, Ben Fonfon. 
The corruption of a poet is the generation of a 
fiatefman. à f Pope. 
2. One employed in publick affairs. 
If fuch ations may have paffage free, 
Bond-flaves and pagans thall our fasefinen be. 
Shak/peare. 
It is a weaknefs which attends high and low ; the 
Sflatejman whoa holds the helm, as well as the peafant 
who holds the plough. South, 
Abfolute power is not a plant that will grow in 
this foil; and /fate/men, who have attempted to cul- 
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tivate it here, have pulled on their own and their 
mailer's ruin. Daverant. 

A Britih minifter muft expect to fee many friends 
fall olf, whom he cannot gratif) ; fince, to ufe the | 
phrafe of a late /irte/vray, the paiture is not large 
enough. Addifan. 

Here Britain’s /Aztefmrn oft the fall foredoom 
OF foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home. Pope 

STa'TESWOMAN. u f. [flate and wian. | 
A woman who meddles with publick 
affairs: in contempt. 

How fhe was in debt, and where fhe meant 
To raife frefh fums: the ’s a great fatefwomar ! 

Ben Jorfon.. 
Several objeđts may innocently be ridiculed, as 
the patlions of our flatefwsmen. Addi jon. 
STA'TICAL. ) adj. [from flatichs.] Re 
Sta'ticx. § lating to the fcience of 
weighing. 

A man weighcth fome pounds lefs in the heieht of 
winter, according to experience, and the /atick 
aphorifms of Sanctorius. Brown. 

If one by a futica/ engine could regulate his in- 
fenfible per{piration, he might often, by reftoring of 
that, forefee, prevent, or fhorten a fit of the gout. 

¥ Ar buibnot 

STA'TICKS. #2. f. | stn; fPatique, French, ] 

The fcience which confiders the weight 
of bodies. 

This is a catholick rule of fiuticts, that if any 
body be bulk for bulk heavier than a fluid, it will 
fiok to the bottom ; and if lighter, it will float upon 
it, having part extant, and part immerfed, as 
that fo much of the fluid as is equal in bulk to the 
immerfed part be equal in gravity to the whole. 

Bentley. 


STA‘’TION. x. f. [ fration, French; fiatio, 
Latin. ] 
r. The act of ftanding. 


Their manner was to ftand at prayer, whereupon 
their meetings unto that purpofe on thofe days had 


the names of fiarions given them. Hooker, 
In fation like the herald, Mercury, 
New-lighted on a heaven-kifling hill. Shak/peare. 


2. A ftate of reft. 


All progreffion is performed by drawing on or 
impelling forward fome part which was before in 
Station or at quiet, where there are no joints. Brown. 

3. A place where any one is placed. 

The feditious remained within their /#ztion, 
which, by reafonof the naftinels of the beaitly mul- 
titude, might more fitly be termed a kennel than a 
camp. Hayward, 

The planets in their ration itning Rood. Milt. 

4. Poft afligned ; ofhce. 

Michael in either hand leads them out of Paradife, 
the fiery ferpent waving behind them, and the che- 
rubims taking their /fations to guard the place. 

Milton. 
5. Situation; pofition, 

To fingle /Pations now what years belong, 

With planets join’d, they claim another fong. 
Creech. 

The fig anddate, why love they to remain 

In middie /lation, and an even plain ; 

While in the lower marth the gourd is fouxd, 

And while the hill with olive thade is ro 
7iGre 


| 6. Employment; office. 


No member of a political body fo mean, but it 
may be ufed in fome fasian or other, L’Eftrange. 
By fpending this day io religious exerciles, we 
acquire new ftrength and refolution to perform God’s 
will in our feveral /arions the week following. 
Nelfon. 
They believe that the common fize of human 
undesitanding is fitted to tome /fztion or other. 
Swift. 
Whether thofe who are leaders of a party arrive 
at that ation more by a fort of iattin€, or influence 
of the itars, than by the poifeffion of any great abili- 
ties, may be a point of much difpute, Swifi. 
7. Character ; ftate. 
Far the greater part have kept their fusion. 
Milton. 


8. Fank; condition of life, 


SIE PA 


] can be contented with an humbler farion, in 
the temple of virtue, than to be fet on the pinnacle. 
d Dryden. 

To Sta'tion, v. a. [from the noun.) To 
place in a certain poft, rank, or place. 

STATIONARY. ads. [from fration. | 

1. Fixed; not progreilive, 

Between the defcent aad afcent, where the image 
feemed /rutionary, | topped the prifm, and fixed itin 
that potture, that it fhould be moved no more. 

Newtcre 
2. Refpecting place. 

The fame harmony and /fatiorzary conttitution, as 
it happened in many fpecies, fo doth it tall out in 
individuals. Bicwn. 

3. Belonging to a ftationer. 
STATIONER, n.f. [from faticn.] 
1. A bookfeller, 

Some modern tragedies are beautiful on the ftage, 
and yet Tryphon the /ationer complains they are 
feldom afked for in his fbop. Dryden. 

With authors, flationers obey`d the call; 
Glory and gain th’ indultrious tribe provoke, 
And gente Dulnefs ever loves a joke. 

2. A feller of paper. 
STATIST, u. fJ. [from flate.| A ftatefman ; 
a politician ; one fkilled in government. 
I do believe, 
Statif? though I am none, nor like to be, 
That this fhall prove a war. Sbhak/peare. 

Their orators thou then extoll’{t, as thofe 

The top of eloquence, /fati/?s indeed, 
And lovers of their country. Miltor:. 
STA'TUARY, z. /. [ featuaire, Fr. from 
fiatua, Latin. | 
1. The art of carving images or reprefenta- 


tions of life. 

The northern nations, that overwhe!med it by 
their numbers, were too barbarous to preferve the 
remains of Jearnirg more carefully than they did 
thofe of architecture and Jatuary. Temple. 

2. One that praétifes or proteiles the art of 


making ftatues. 

On other occafions the /rztwaries took their fub- 
je€ts from the poets. Addifen. 

How hall any mar, who hath a genius for hiftory , 
undertake fuch a work with fpirit and chcerfulne{s, 
when he confide:s that he will be read with plea- 
fure but a very few years? This is like employing 
an excellent farxary to work upon mouldering Rone. 

Swifte 

STATUE. u.f, [ fratue, Fr, fatua, Latin. | 

An image; a folid reprefentation of any 
living being. 

The princefs heard of her mother’s /ratxe, a piece 
many years in doing, and now newly performed by 
thatrare Italian matter. Shak{peare. 

They fpake not a word; 
But like dumb fatues, or unbreathing ftones, 
Star'd each on other. Stak/peare. 

Archite&s propounded unto Alexander tocut the 
mountain Athos into the form of a /fatue, which in 
his right hand fhould hold a town capable of containe 
jog ten thouland men, and in his left a vetlel to 
receive all the water that flowed from the mountain. 

Wilkins. 

A fratue of Polycletus, called the rule, deferves 
that name for having fo perfe&t an agreement in all 
its parts, thatit is not poffibie to find a fault in it. 

Dryden. 
To STA'TUE. v. a. [from the noun.| To 


place as a ftatue. 

Thou fhalt be worfhipp’d, kifs’d, lov’d, and 

ador'd; 
And, were there fenfe in his idolatry, 
My fubltance fhould be fuswed in thy tead. Séak/p. 
STA'TURE. 2. /. [ fature, Fr, flatura, Lat. | 

The height of any animal. 

What fature we attain at feven years we fome- 
times double, moft times come fhoit of at one-and- 


Pope. 


twenty. Browne 
A creature who might eret 
His fature, and upright with front ferene 
Govern the ref. Milten. 
Foreign men of mighty Jature came. Dryden. 


SPA 


Thyfelf but duf, thy arure but a (pan; 
A moment thy duration, toolifh man ! rior, 

We have certain demonftration from Egyptian 
mummies, and Roman urns and rings, and meafures 
and edifices, and many otherantiquities, that human 
filature has not diminithed for above two thoufand 
years. Bentley, 
STA'TUTABLE. adj, [from ature. } Accord- 
ing to ftatute. 


I met with one who was three inches above five 
feet, the /Paturable meafure of that club. Addifore 
STA TUTABLY, adv, (from flatutable.] In 
a manner agreeable to law. 

STATUTE. n. /f. [| fatui, French ; fatutun, 
Latin.] A law; an edict of the legifla- 
ture. 

Not only the common law, but alfo the fatures and 
atts of parliament, were {pecially intended tor its 
benefit. Spenfer, 
Blood hath been fhed, 

Ere human fature pure’d the genral weal. Shat/p. 

There was a facture againft vazabonds; wherein 
note the dillike the parliament had of goaling them 
as charzeable and peiterous. Bacon. 

Know the farutes of heaven and laws ofeternity, 
thofe immutable rules of pultice. Tillctfon. 

O queen! indulg’d by favour of the gods 
To build a town, with atures to reftrain 
The wild inhabitants beneath thy reign. Dryden, 


Jo Srave.v, a. [from faf, in the plural 
faves. | 
1. To break in pieces: ufed originally of 
barrels made of {mall parts or ftaves. 
Ifanirreverentexpreflign, or a thought too wanton, 
are crept into my verfes, let them be flave? or lor- 
feited like contrabanded goods. Dryden. 
2. To puf away as with a ftaff: with off. 
How can they efcape the contagion of the writings, 
whom the virulency of the calumaies have not flaved 
off irom reading ? Ren fonf . 
‘The condition of a fervant faves him off toa 
diftance; but the gofpe! {peaks nothing but allure- 
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If the new Sanks neglected once decay, 
No longer will from her old channel fay. Waller. 
Stay, | command you, fy and hear me firt. 
Dryden. 
Nor muft he fay athome, becaufe he muft be back 
again by one-and-twenty. Locke. 
Every plant has its atmofphere, which hath various 
effects on thofe who /?7zy near them. Arbuthnot, 
Servants fent on meiiages Jay out longer than the 
mefTage requires. Swift, 


2, To continue in a ftate. 


The flames augment, and fizy 
At their full height; then languith to decay, Dry. 


3. To wait; to attend; to forbear to act. 


I'll tell thee my whole device 
When I am in my coach, which fays for us. 
Shak{peare. 
Would ye tarry for them till they are grown ? 
would ye /fay for them from having huibands? Riré. 
We for his royal prefence only fuy 


Toend the rites. Dryden, 
| flay for Turnus, whofe devoted head 

Is owing to the living and the dead ; 

My fon and l expect it from his hand. Dry ten. 


The father cannot fay any longer for the fortune, 
nor the mother fora new let of babies to play with, 


Lecke. 
4. Toftop; to fand ftill. 
When the lift pour out her larger fpright, 
She wou!d command the haity fun to fray, 
Or backward turn his courfe. Spenfer. 


Perkin Warbeck, finding that when mattersonce 
go down the hill, they Jay not without a new force, 
refoived to try fome exploit upon Englard. Bacon. 

Satan 
Throws his Reep flight in many aa airy wheel, 
Nor flay’d, tll on Niphates` top he lights. Milton. 


r. ‘lodwell; to be long. 
J (=) 


Nor will ] Jay 
On Amphix, or what deaths he dealt that day. 
Drydens 
I muft fy a little on one action, which preferred | 
the relief of others to the confideration of yourfelf. 


Stay. x. fs [efaye, French.] 
1. Continuance in a place ; forbearance of 


> AT FAL 
Aaron and Hur /fayed up his hands, the one on 
the one fide and the other on the other. °” Exodus. 
Sallows and recds, tor vineyards ufclu! lound, 
To fray thy vines, Dryden. 
See Sr ays. 


departure. 
Determine 
Or for her flay or going ; the affair cries hafte. 
Svukfpeare. 
Should judges make a longer fray in a place than 
ufually they do, a day in a county would be a very 
gocd addition. Bacon, 
Her long with ardent look his eye purfu’d, 
Delighted ! but defired more her/*.ty. Milter. 
The Thracian youth invades 
Orpheus returning from th’ Elyfian shades, 
Embrace the hero, ard his /#zy implore. 
So long a fray will make 
The jealous king fufpect we have been plotting. 
Denbam, 
What pleafure hop’ft thou in my fay, 
When I'm conitiain’d and with myfeli away ? 
Dryden. 


Waller, 


When the wine fparkles, 
Make hafte, and leave thy buftnefs and thy care, 
No mortal int’rett can be worth thy fray. Dryden, 
. Stand ; ceffation of progreffion. 
Bones, after full growth, continue at a/72y; teeth 
Rand at a fay, except their wearing. Baccr. 
Affairs of ftate feemed rather to fand at a fay, 


than to advance or decline. Hayward. 
Madeof fphere-metal, never to decay, 
Until his revolution was at fay, Milten. 


Almighty crowd! thou thorten’ft all difpute ; 
Nor faith nor reafon make thee ata fuy, 


Thou leap’ft o’er all. Dryden, 


3. A ftop; an obftrudtion; a hinderance 


from progrefs. 
His fell heart thought long that little way, 
Griev’d with each fep, tormented with each zy, 
fairfax. 


Dryden, | + Reftraint ; prudence ; caution ; difcrete 


ment, attraction, and invitation. South. 


6. To reft confidently : with po, 


fteadinefs ; fobriety of judgment. 


3. To pour out by breaking the cakk. Becaufe ye trult in oppreffion, and fizy therecn, For her fon, 


The teared diforders that mightenfue thereof have 
been an occafion that divers times all the wine in 
the city hath been faved. Sandys. 
4. To furnith with rundles or ftaves. 

This was the fhameful end of Aloyfus Grittus, 
Solyman’s deputy in Hungary; who, climbing too 
fat up the evil faved ladders of ambition, fuddenly 
felland never roie more. Knolles. 
To STAVE. v. n, To fight with ftaves. 
Equal hame and envy ftiri'd 


this {hall be asa breach ready to fall. Vaiab. 
They call themfelves of the holy city, and fay 
themfelves wpen God. Vaiab. 


To STAY. V.a. 
t. To fop; to withhold ; to reprefs. 


Al) that may /fzy their minds from thinking that 
true which they heartily with were falfe, but cannot | 
think it fo without fome fcruple. Hooker. 

The Syrens fang to allure them into danger; but 
Orpheus fang fo well that he faid them. Raleigh. 


$ A fixed fete. 


In herown hand the crown fhe kept in ftore, 

Till riper years he raught, and ftronger fay. Sperf. 
Many juit and temperate provifos well fhewed and 

foretokened the wifdom, fay, and moderation of the 

king. Bacer. 


Philips. 


With prudent fay he long deferr'd 
The rough contention. 


Who have before, or fhall write after thee, 
Their works, though toughly laboured will be 
Like infancy or age to man’s firm Jays 


T’ th’ enemy, that one fhould beard 


He took nothing but a bit of bread to fay his Or early and late twilights to mid-day. Dorne. 
So many warriours, and fo ftout, Romach. Locke, Alas! what fay isthere in human ftate ? 
As he had done, and flav’d itout. Hudibras. To flay thefe fudden gufts of paffion And who can Ihun inevitable fate 2 Dryden. 
Jo Stave and Tail. v. a. To part dogs by ‘That hurry you from reafon, rett affur'’d 6. A prop; a fupport. 
interpofing a ftaff, and by pulling the tail, | The fecret of your love lives with meonly. Rowe, Obedience of creatures unto the law of nature is 


The conquering foe they foon affail'd, 
Firk Tralla ffav’d, and Cerdon raid. Hudibras. 
Staves. u. /. The plural of faf. 
All in ftrange manner arm‘c, 
Some ruitick knives, fome /Paves in fire warm'd. 
Spenfer. 
They tie teafils upin bundles or faves. Moriim. 
Sta’VESACRE. m. Je [herbe pedicularis, 
Latin, | Larkfpur ; a plant. 
To STAY. v. n. [ faen, Dutch. | 
1, To continue in a place; to forbear 
departure, 
Ifthe do bid me pack, I'll give her thanks, 


As though the bid me flay by her a week. Sbakfp. 
Not after refurrection {hall he flay 


Stay her ttomach with thefe half hundred plays, į 
till 1 can procure her a romance big enough to fatisfy 
her great foul with adventures. Pope. | 

Why ceafe we then the wrath of heav’n to fay? | 
Be humbled all. f Pepe. 

2. To delay ; to obftru&t ; to hinder trom 
progreffion. 

The joyous Time will not be fay’d j 
Unlefs the do him by the forelock take. Spenfer. | Je ‘] ackhing. 

Your hios are faid at Venice. Sbakfpeare. | With fays and cordage laft he rigg'd a thip, 
Unto the (hore, with tears, with fighs, with moaa, And, roli’d on leavers, launch'd her io the deep. 
They him conduct; curling the bounds that flay Pope. 
Their willing fleet, that would nave further gone. 


the /fay of the whole werld. Hecker. 
What furety of the world, what hope, what fray, 
When this was once a king, and now is clay ? 
Shak/peare. 
My only ftrength, and fay ! forlorn of thee, 
Whither (hall 1 betake me ? where fubsitt ? Milton. 
Trees ferve as fo many lays for their vines, which 
hang like garlands from tree to tree. Addifone 


§. Steadinefs of condu&, 


Danici. | STAYED., part, adj. [from flay.) Fixed ; 

I will bring thee hele no ghadeu aps p> AARE KAE AR} Rai He j] ’ 
Thy coming, and thy foft embraces. Milten. ? À ’ : 

1 was willing to flay my reader on an argument Whatfoever is above thefe proceedeth of fhortnefs 


Longer on earth than certain umes t' appear. that appears to me new. Lecke’ a halal of want of a Stayed and a a 
Milton. | 2, To keep from departure. eee: j 5 de An : 
He did ordain, that as many might depart as 3 If asa b net I ae here, you might P hie pea d, and in his gait Hudib 
would ; but as many 2s would 2y fhould have very Have then infiked on a conqueror’s right, pie | Aaa ee fate. ot udibrast. 
good means to live, from the ftate. Bacon. And flay'd me here. Dryden. ; i een a wile are feldom fo indolent as 
They flocked in fuch multitudes, that they nct slayer, French j To prop; to fupport ; not to fnd confolation in each other. Pope. i 
only flayed ior their tefost, but difcharged divers. 4° pee up i 3 P > | STA'YEDLY. adv, [from frayed. | Com- 
Hayward, . 


pofedly ; gravely ; prudently ; foberly 5 
calmly ; judicioufly, 


‘The injur’d fea, which from her wonted place, 


On this determination we might fay ourlelves 
To gaiu lome acres avarice did force, 


without further proceeding herein. Looker. 


STE 


Sra’vepness, # f. [from fayed.] 
1, Solidity ; weight. 

When fubltantialnefs combineth with delightful- 
nels, and curientnels with Jlayednefs, how can the 
language found otherwife than moft tull of fweetnefs? 

Camden. 
2. Compofure ; prudence ; gravity ; judi- 
cioufnefs, 
STA'YER, n. f. [from fay.) One who ttops, 
holds, or fupports. 

May Jove, the guardian of the capitol, 

He, the grea! fuyer of our troops in rout, 

Fulfil your hapes, and animate the cohorts. 4. Pdil. 
Sra'yLace, % f. [flay and dace.] A lace 

with which women faften their boddice. 

A fisylace from England fhould become a topick 
for cenlure at-vifits. Swift, 

Siays.2. f Without fingular. 
a. Boddice; a kind of Riff waiftcoat made 
of whalebone, worn by women. 

No itubborn fizys her yielding hape embrace. Guy. 

2. Ropesina fhip to keep the matt from 
falling aft. 

All malts, topmafts, and flagtaves, have fays, 
except thefpritfail topmaft : the mainmatt, forcematt, 
with the mafts belonging to them, have alfo back 
flays, which help to keep the matt from pitching 
lorward or overboard. rris. 

3. [ptade, Saxon.] Station ; fixed anchor- 
age. 

They were come upon the ays, when one of the 
failors defcried a galley. Sidney. 

Our thips lay anchor'd clofe : nor nceded we 
Feare harme on any feaies. Chapman. 

4; Any fupport; any thing that keeps an- 
other extended. 

Weavers, ftretch your fays upon the weft. Dryd- 


STEAD. z. / [pred, Saxon. ] 
1. Place. Obfolete. 
Fly, therefore, fly this fearful frad anon, 
Left thy fool hardize work thee tad confufion. 
Spenfer. 
They nigh approached to the fead 
Where as thofe maremaids dwelt. Spenfer. 
The term of life is limited, 
Ne may a man pro!ong nor fhorten it; 
The foldier may not move from watchtu! fead, 
‘Nor leave his ftand, until his captain bed. Spev/er. 
2. Room; place which another had or 
might have. It is fearcely ufed but with 
the prepolition iv. 

If we had taken them clean away, or elfe removed 
them, fo as to place iz their eaud others, we had done 
worfe. Hocker. 

There fell down many flain, and they dwelt ix 
their reads until the captivity. 1 Chronich:s. 

Nor do the bold ‘tt attempts bring forth 
Events ftill equal to their worth ; 

Bat fometimes fail, and #7 their fead 


Fortune and cowardice fucceed. Butler, 
Jealoufy then fir'd his foul, 

And his face kind'ed like a burcing coal ; 

Now cold defpair tucceeded iz her /teud, 

To livid palenefs turns the glowing red. Dryden. 


_ 3. Ufe; help. To jtand in flead; to be of 
great ule; to help; to advantage. 
A complete man hath fome parts, whereof the 
want could not deprive him of his effence; yet to 
have them fandetb him in Gngular fead, in relpee? 
ot f{pecial ules. fooker, 
He makes his underftanding the warehoufe of 
Sumber rather than a repofitory of truth, which will 
Stand him in fizad when he has occafion for it. 


i ` Lecke. 
The {mallet act of charity shall fawd us in great 
fead. Atterbury, 


4. The frame of a bed. 
. The genial bed, 
Sallow the feet, the borders, and the fied. Dryden, 
STEAD, Sted, being in the name of a place 
that is diftant from any river, comes from 
the Saxon y ted, pryd, aplace; but if it 
Aak ee 


SALLE 


Swe 


be upon a river or harbour, itis tobe) z2. Regular; conftant; undeviating; ur 


derived from pease, a fhore or ftation for 
fhips. Gibfen’s Camden. 
To STEAD, V. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To help; to advantage ; to fupport; to 
at. A word fomewhat obfolete. 
We are neither in fkill, nor ability of power, 


greatly to fread you. Sidney. | 
f Ie nothing freads us 
To chide him from our eycs. Sba tfheare. 


Rich garments, linens, Ruff, and necellarics, 

Which {ince have fieaded much. Shak peure. 
Can you fo ficead me 
As bring me to the fight of Ifabella?  Shak/peare. 
Y gur fricndly aid and counfel much rauei me. 
swe. 
2. To fill the place of another. Obfolete. 

We thall advife this wronged maid ta Jead up your 
appointment, and go in your place. Shak/peare 


Srea'DFAST. adj. | flead and fa/. | 
1. Faft in place; firm; fixed. 
Such was this giant’s fall, that feem'd to hake 
This freufa/t globe of earth, as it for tear did quake 
Spenfer. 
Laws ought to belike ftony tables, plain, fesfa/?, 
and immoveable. Sperfer. 
How rev'rend is the face of this tall pile, 
Whofe mafly pillars rear their aged heads 
"{'o bear aloft its arch'd and pond’rous roof, 
By its own weight made /radfa/? and immoveable, 
Looking tranquillity; ititrikes an awe 
And terrour on my aking fight. 
2. Conftane; refolute. 
] hope her ttubborn heart to bend, 
And that it then more /fedfaf will endure. 
Spenfer. 
Be faithful to thy neighbour in his poverty ; abide 
fredfaft unto him in the time of his trouble. 


Ecclftafticus. 
Him refit, Pedfuf in the faith. 1 Peter. 
3. Not turned afide by fear. 
What form of death could him affright, 
Who, unconcern'd, with fredfaf light 
Could view the furges mounting fteep, 
And monfters rolling in the deep 2 Dryden. 
STEADFASTLY. adv. [trom freadfa/?. | 
Firmly ; conftantly. 
God's omnifcience freadfaft’y grafps the greatelt 
and molt flippery uncertaintics. South. 
In general, /-dfa/i’y believe, that whatever God 
hath revealed is infaliibly tue, Wake. 
| STEA'DFASTNESS. 7. /. [from /readfa/. ] 
| 1. Immutability ; fixednefs. 
So hard thefe heavenly beauties be erfir’d, 
As things divine, leaft paffions do imprefs, 
The more of fteadfalt minds to be admir’d, 
The more they ftayed be on fredfafine/s. Spenfer. 
| 2. Firmnefs; conftancy ; refolution. 
STEADILY. adv. [from ready. | 
1. Without tottering ; without fhaking. 
Sin has a tendency to bring men under evils, un- 
le(s hindered by fome accident, which no man can 
freadily build upon. Syb. 
2. Without variation or irregularity. 
So fieadily does fickle fortune Reer 
Th’ obedient orb that it thould never err. 
Black more. 
| STEA'DINESS. 2. /. [from feads, ] 
1. State of being not tottering nor eafily 
fhaken. 
2. Firmnefs; conftincy. 
John got the better of his cholerick temper, and 
wrought himfelf up to a great ffeadin-fs of mind, to 


purfue his intereit through all impediments. 
Arbuthnot. 


C ongreve. 


3. Confiftent unvaried condu&t. 
Steadinefs is a point of prudence as well as of 
courage. L’ Eftrange. 
A Íriend is ufeful to form an undertaking, and 
fecure freadine/s of conduk. Collier. 
Stea'DY. adj. [ycedig, Sax. | 
1. Firm; fixed ; not tottering. 
Their feet ready, their hands diligent, their eyce 
watchful, ang their hearts refoluce, 


| - 


remitted. 
He fails "tween worlds and worlds with f-ady 
wing. Milte: 
Steer the bounding bark with frady toil, 
When the ftorm thickens and the biflouws boil. 
Pan: 
. Not wavering ; not fickle ; not change- 
able with regard to refolution or atter. 


tion. 
Now clear I underhand 

What oft my freadicf? thoughts have fearch'd in 
vain. Milter. 
Steady to my principles, and not difpirited with 
my afflictions, I have, by the bleifing of God, aver- 
come all difficulties. Dryden, 

A clear fight keeps the underftanding feudy. 
Locke. 
Steax. mS. [/yck, Mlandick and Erfe, a 
piece; ficka, Swedifh, to boil ] A flice 

of fleth broiled or fried ; a collop. 

The furgeon protefted he had cured him very 

well, and offered to eat the firit Jake of him. 
Tatler. 

Fair ladies who contrive 

To feaft on ale and fakes. Swift. 


To STEAL. v. a. preterit fole, participle 
pail, folen. [yrelan, Sax. felens Dutch. } 
1. To take by theft ; to take clandeitinely ; 
to take without right, To fkal, gene- 
rally implies fecrecy; to rob, either fe- 
crecy or violence, 
Thou ran‘{t a tile in honor of my ove, 
And flol’ff away the ladies hearts of France. 
Shut {peare. 
There are fome threwd contents in you fame 
aper, 
That fral the colour from Baffanio’s cheek; 
Some dear friend dead. Shal/peare. 
How fhould we feul filver or gold ? Gen fis. 
A fchoolboy finding a bird's nett, thews it his 
companion, and he /fea/s it. Shat/peare. 


2. To withdraw or convey without notice. 
The law of England never was properly applied 
to the Irith, by a purpofed plot of government, but 
as they could infinuate and feal themfelves under 
the fame by their humble carriage and fubmifton. 
Spenfere 
Let ’s thift away; there ’s warrant in that theit 
Which /rea/s itfelt when there "s no mercy left. 
Shak/peare. 


3. To gain or effect by private and gradual 


mean se 
Young Lorenzo 
Stole her foul with many vows of faith, 
And ne’er a true one. Sbakfpeare. 
Were it not that my fellow-fchoolmafter 
Doth watch Bianca's fteps fo narrowly, 
were good to feal our marriage. Shak/peare. 
They hate being alone, for fear fome affrighting 
apprehenfions thould /eu/ or force their way in. 
Calamy. 
Variety of objeéts has a tendency to /real away 
the mind from its fteady purfuit of any 1ubje&t. 
Watts. 
To STEAL. V. n. 
1. To withdraw privily ; to pafs filently. 
Fixt of mind to avoid further entreaty, and to fly 
all company, one night the fole away. Sidney. 
My lord of Amiens and myfelf 
Did feui behind him as he lay along 
Under an oak, 
l cannot think if, 
That he would feal away fo guilty like 
Secing vou coming. ‘ Shak{peare. 
The mott peaceable way, if you take a thict, is to 
let him thew what he is, and //ea/ out of your com- 
pany. Shakipeare. 
At time that lovers fights doth ftill conceal, 
Through Athens’ gate have we devis'd to feal. 
Shak /peare. 
In my conduct thal! your ladies come, 
From whom you now muit fread and take no leave. 
Shaul) pease. 


Shak ipeare. 
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Sy lee 


Ochers, weary of the long journey, lingering be- STEAM, x. ths {ycozme, Sax. | The fmoke 


Mind, were fiolen away ; and they which were left, 
moiled with dit and mire. Krolses. 
A bride 
Should vanith train her clothes into her bed, 
As fouls from bodies Rial, and are not fpy’d. 
Dane. 
The vapour of charcoal hath killed many 5 and it 
is Hie more dangerous, becaule it comct without 
any ill finel!, aad fealer6 on by litle and litle. 
Bsn. 
A foft and fokimn breathing fourd 
Rofe like a Qeam of rich dittill’d perfumes, 
And five upon the air, that cven fiience 
Was took ere ‘he was ware. 
As wife artiits mix their colours fo, 
‘That by desiees they from each other go; 
Riack freals unheeded from the neighb'nug whites 
S» on us fiste our bleffed change. Dryden. 
Ata ume when be had no tleward, he foe away. 
Sivi/t. 
Now his fierce eyes with fparkling fury glows 
Now fizhs ul out, and tears begin to flow. Pope. 


2, To prattife theft; to play the thief; to 
take any thing thievithly ; to have che 
habit of thieving, 
Stealing is che taking from another what is his, 
without h Knowledge or allowance. Lake. 
The good humour is to feal at a minvie’s rett. — 
Convey, the wile it call; jrea/! a tico for the 


Ali:ten. 


SiT E 


or vapour of any thing moift and hot. 
Sweet odours are, in fuch a company as there is 
ficam and heat, things of great refrethment. Bacon. 
Lus offering foon propitious fire from heaven 
Contun'd, with niinble glance and gratetu! flem. 
Milton. 
While the temple fmoak'd with hallow’d fran, 
They wath the virgin. Dryder. 
Such the figure of a feat, 
Which, were it not tor plenty and for fram, — 
Might he relembled to a fick man’s dream. Kirg 
Some it bears in fams upinto the arty in fuch a 
quantity as to be manifeit ta the imell, efpecially the 
fulphur. Woodward. 
To STEAM. v. n. [preman, Sax. ] 
1. FTofmoke or vapour with moilt heat. 
Let the crude humours dance 
In heated brafs, feauing with fire inteofe. 
Phiiips. 
2. To fend up vapours. 
Ye mitts that rife from Rearing lake. Milton. 
See! lec! my brother’s ghoit hangs hovering 
there 
O'er his warm blood, that fcams into the air. 
D: yden. 
O wretehed me! Why were we hurried down 
This lubrick and adalt’rate age; 
Nay, added fut pellutcons ot our own, 
T'increafe the freaming ordures of the ttage ? Dry 


SATTE 5 
With mighty bars of long-enduring brafs 
The jree/-bound doors and iron gates he ties. 
Fairfax, 
They are not charm’d againtt your points of fee 
nor iron fram‘d. Chapman. 
A looking-glafs, with the fice? behind, looketh 
whiter than glafs fimple. Bacon. 
Diamonds, though hard bodies, will not readily 
trike fire with flec/, much lets with one another 3 
nor a flint cafily with a fee/, il they both be wet 5 
the fyarks being then quenched in their irruption. 
Brown, 
Both were of thining /eec/, and wrought fo pure, 
As might the ftrokes of two fuch arms endure. 
Dryden, 


2. Itis often ufed metonymically for wea- 


ons OF armour. 
Brave Macbeth with his brandith'’d fec/, 
Which fmok'd with bloody execution, 
Carv'd out his padage all he had fac’d the flave. 
Shakfpeare, 
Polith’d feel from far feverely thines. Dryden, 
He, fudden as the word, 
In proud Plexippus’ bafom plung'd the {word ; 
Toxeus amaz‘d,and with amaze nent flow, 
Stood doubting; and, while doubting thus he ftood, 
Receiv’d the flez! bath'd in his brother’s blood. 
Dryden, 


3e Chalybeate medicines. 


After relaxing, feel ttrengthens the folids, and is 
likewile an antiacid. Arbuthnate 


phrale? Sbakfpeare. | 3, a9 fat p ee ae N 4 Ic is ufed proverbially for hardnefs ¢ 
ae wif ‘ho carccly had Fhæbus in the gloomy ea > 
STEALER. #, Ji [from feal] One» E T E EE D as, heads of feel. 
fieals ; a thief. tH Ne rear’d above the earth his flaming creft STEEL. adr. Made of fteel. 
The tranfgretfion isin the frealer,  Shakipeare. When the laft deadly fmoke aloft did eam A lance then took he, with a keene feele heady 


Spenfer. 


iy ss Bo IR RE [rom fealing. | To he his keepe off both 'gainft mea and dogges. 


Shly; by invifible mution ; 
practice, 

They were diverfe motions, they did fo Jealing!y 
Mp one into another, as the latter part was ever in 
haud before the eye could difceza the former was 
ended. Siny. 


STEALTH. v., /. [from feal.] 
1. Vhe aat of fealing ; theft. 

The owner proveth the /fea:tb to have been com- 
mitted upon him by fuch an outlaw, and to have 
been found inthe polletiion of the prifoner. Sperrer. 

The flea/:h of mutual entertainment 
With character too grofs is written on Juliet. 

Shalfpeare. 
Ta the fecret dark that none reproves, 
Their pretty fecalths thall work, aud fuares thall 
fpread, Spenfer. 
The gods perfuaded Mercury, 
Their good obferver, '0 this iaito. Chapman. 
z. The thing ttolen. 

On his back a heavy load he bare 
Of nightly #ealths, aud pillage leveral: 

Fairy Queen. 

Store of cabbins are but flutti dens, that breed 
ficknefs in peace, ferving to cover felts, and in 
fight are dangerous to tear men with fplinters. 

Raleizh. 
E Secret, act; ,clandeftines practice,» By 
frealih, means fecretly; clandeftinely ; 
with defire of concealment: but, like 
jreal, is often ufed in a good fenfe. 

The wifdom of the fame fpirit borrowed from 
melody that pleafure, which, mingled with heavenly 
mylteries, caufeth the {moothnefs aud foltnels o! 
that, which toucheth the ear, to convey, as it were 
by cuib, the treafure of good things into man’s 


by fecret 


mind. f1a,ker. 
l feel this youth's pecfections, 

With en invifidle and fubtale Zeth, 

Vocre@p in at minc eyes. Shakfpeavre. 


Lhe monarch, blinded with defire of wea ch, 
With iter} invades his brother's life by /Pealid 
Brfore the facred altar. Dryden, 

Let huindbie Allen, with an aukward Mame, 

Də goud dy feradid, and bluth w had it fame. 
Pope. 

SrealuTHy. adj. [from eak.) Done 

clandeitinely ; pertorined by ftealeh. 

Now wither'd murder; vath hi: feaitsy pace, 
Mfoves lise 3 ghoit, 


AYR k/p care. 


The diffolved amber plainly fwam like a thin tilin 
upon the liquor, whence it /raned away into the 
air. Boyle. 

Thefe minerals not only ifue out at thefe larger 
exits, but vam torth through the pores of the earth, 
occafiuning lulphureous and other oflenfive ttenches. 

Woodward, 
Sretan for Rove. 
STEATO'MA. x. f. [stzlowa.] A fpecies 
of wen, 

If the matter in a wea refembles milk-cur!s, the 
tumour is called atheroma; it hke honey, me! ce- 
ris; and if compoled of tat, fealowur. Sharp. 

STEED. xf. [yteoa, sax.} A horfe tor 

{tate or war, 

My noble feed I give him, 

With all his trim belo: ging. Stak/peare. 
Impreffcs quaint, caparifo. s, and freds. Milton. 
Stout are our men, and warlike we our feeds. 

Waller. 

She thought herfelf the trembling dame who ted, 
And hun the gully ghoit that fpuri’d th? infernal 

fied. Dryden. 

Who like our active African inftructs 
The fiery eed, and trains hun to his hand? 

Addifon. 
See the bold youth ftrain up the threat’ning ttecp; 
Hang o’er their courfers heads with eager {peed. 
And earth rolls back beneath the flying fred. Pope. 
Scme nymphs affect a more hetote breed, 
And vault from hunters to the manag’d fred, 
Young. 

STEEL. u /- [yeal, Sax. fae/, Dutch. | 
te A kind of iron, refined and purified by 
the fire with other ingredients, which 
renders it white, and its grain clofer and 
fiver than common iron, Steel, of all 
ether metals, is that fufceptible of the 
greatelt degree of hardneis, when well 
tempered ; whence its great ufe in the 
making of tools and initruments of all 
kinds. Coambers, 

Steel is made from the pureft and fortet iron, by 
keeping wired hot, (tratyhed with coal-dult and wood- 
afhes, or other fubttances that abourd in the phlo- 
gitton, for feveral hours in a clofe turnace. fill, 

At her back a bow and quiver gay, 

Stul’d with /iecl-headed darts, wherewith the 

quell’d 

‘The lavage beafts in ber victorious play. Sperjer. 


2. To make hard or firm. 


Chapman. 


Jo STEEL. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1, To point or edge with fteel. 


Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayersy 
And with thy bleflings /ice/ my lance's point. 
Shak/peares 
Ie is ufed, itit 
be applied to the mind, very often in a 
bad fenfe. 
Lies well freed’ with weighty arguments. 
Shak/pearee 
So fervice thall with /eceled fingers toil, 
And labour thall refreth itlelf with hope. 
Shak/pearte 
From his metal was his party feel’ ; 
Which, once in hin rebated, all the reit 
Tutn’d on themfelves, like dull and heavy lead. 
Shak/pearty 
O God of battles ! /fre/ my foldiers hearts, 
Poffefs them not with fear. Shakfpeara 
Why will you fight againit fo fweet a paflion, 
And fel your heart to tuch a world of charms ? 
Addifo:to 
Man, foolith man! 
Scarce know’(t thou how thylelf began; 
Yet, freed’ with ftudied boldnefs, thou dart try 
Vo fend thy doubted reafon's dazzled eye 
Through the myfterious gulf of vaft immeofity. 
Prior. 
Let the fevl’d Turk be deaf to matrons cries, 
See virgins ravifli’d wath relentlefs eyes. Ticked. 
So perih all whofe breaits the furies Zecl'd, 
And curs‘d with hearts uaknowing how to yicld. 
Popes 


Srer'eY. adj, [from feel] 
1. Made of iteel. 


Thy brother’s blood the thirfty earth hath drunk, 
Broach'd with che feedy pointot Clifforu’s lance. 
Shak/pearee 
Here fmokes his forge, he bares his finewy army 
Andearly trokes the founding anvil warm; 
Around his thop the /lec/y {park les flew, 


As tor the itced he ihap'd the bending thoe. Gaye 


2. Hard; firm. 


That he would unarm her noble heart of that 
JSiecly sefiitance againtt the {weet blows of love. 
Sidney 


STEE'LYARD, x. f (feel and yard} A 


kind of balance, in which the weight is 
moved along an iron rod, aud grows 
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STE 


heavier 3s it is removed further from the 
fulcrum. 
STEEN or STEAN. wf. A velfel of clay or 
ftone. Ainfworth, 
STEEP. adi. (resap, Sax.] Rifing or 
defcending with great inclination ; pre- 
cipitous. 

‘The mountains tha'l be thrown down, and the 
fcp places shall fall. Ezekiel. 
He now had conquer’d Anxur’s feep alcent. 

Adaifin, 
Steer, ». f. Precipice; afcent or defcent 
approaching to perpendicularity. 
As that Thebean monfler that propos'd 
Her tiddle, and him, who folv'd it not, devour'd 5 
That once tound out and folv’d, for grict and fpight 
Cat herfelt headlong from th’ Ifmeaian jeco. 
Milton. 
As high turrets for their airy feep 
Reguire foundations in proportion deep; 
And lolty cedars as tar upwards thoot 
As tothe nether heavens they drive the root; 
Solow did her fecure foundation lie, 
She was not humble, but humility. Dryden. 
Inflru€ts the beatt to know his native force, 
To take the bit be:ween his teeth, and fly 
To the next headlong feep of anarchy. Dryden. 
We had on each fdc naked rocks and mountains, 
broken into a thoufand irregular freeps and preci- 
pices. Addijon. 
Leaning o'er the rails, he mufing ftnod, 
And view’d below the black canal of mud, 
Where common flores alulling murmur keep, 
Whofe torieiis ruth trom Holborn’s tatal Acep. Gay. 
JoSteer, v.a. (flippen, Dutch.) To 
foak; to macerate ; to imbue ; to dip. 
When his brother faw the red blood trail 
Adown fo talt, and all his armour /reep, 
€or very fellnefs loud he 'ganto weep.  Spenfer. 
He, like an adder lurking in the weeds, 
His wand’ring thought in deep delire does ferf ; 
And his trail eye with Spoil of beauty feeds. 


Spesfer. 
A napkin ficeped inthe harmlefs blood 
Of {weet young Rutland. Shakfpeare. 
The conquering wine hath /eep’d our fenfe 
In foit and delicate Lethe, Shak/peare, 
Many dream not to find, neither deferve, 
And yet are /feep'd in favours. SbaYfpeare. 
Four days will quickly Jeep themfelves in night; 
Four nights will quickly dream away the time. 
Shak/peare. 
Mott of the fiecpizgs are cheap things, and the 
ocdnefs of the crop ıs a great matter of gain. Bacon. 
Whole droves of minds are by the driving god 
Compell'd to drink the deep Lethean flood ; 
In large forgetful draughts to /fecp the cares 
Of their paft labours and their irkfome years. 


Dryden. 
Wheat feeped in brine twelve hours prevents the 
fmuttinefs. Mortimer. 


STEE'PLE.  / [yceopel, ycypel, Sax. ] 
A turret of a church, generally furnifhed 
with bells; a fpire. 

Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks; rage, blow! 
You cataracts and hurricanoes, fpout ! 
Till you have drench'd our /reeples, drown'd the 
cocks. Shalfpeare. 
What was found in many places, and preached 
for wheat fallen on the ground irom the clouds, was 
but the feed of ivy-berries; and though found in 
Siceples or high places, might be conveyed thither or 
muted dy birds, Brown, 
A raven I faw /ieep/e-high, juft over your houfe. 
L' Efrange. 
They, far from frepies and their facred found, 
In fields their fullen conventicles found. Dryden. 


Srer’pLy. adv. [from freep.] With pre- 
cipitous declivity. 


Sree'pness. xe /, "from feep.) Preci- 


pitous declivity. 
The craggednefs or feepr f: of that mountain 
maketh many parts of it inacceifthle. Dreret-ood, 
Lord Lovel {wam over Trent on horfeback, bur 
could not recover the farther fide, by reafon of the 
Scepress of the bana, and fo was drowned. 


-> 
Bacon. 


Sow AF 


Vineyards, meadows, and corn-fields fie on the 
borders, and run up a'l the fides of the Alps, where 
the barrennefs of the rocks, or the freeprc/s ot the 
afcent, will fufferthem. Addifon. 

STEE'PY. caj. [from feep.) Having a 
precipitous declivity. A poetical word 
for feep. 

Who heh difpos’d, but thou, the winding way, 
Where fprings down from the /lecpy craggs do beat? 

Motion. 

A prophet pme, and fome a poet cry, 

From ficepy O'hrys’ top to Pylus drove 
His herd; and for his pains enjoy’d his love. 
Diyden. 
No more, my goats, Mall J behold you chinb 
The fleepy clitts, or crop the flow’ry thyme. 
Dryden. 
STEERS nf fy A pzecie clone, 
Sax. flier, Dutch.] Aveung bullock. 

They think themfelves halt exempted from law 
and obedience; and having once tailed freedom, do, 
like a freer that hath been long out of his yoke, 
grudge aod repinc ever after to come under rule again. 


Sperfer, 
Lacaon, Neptune’s pricft, 
With folemn pomp then facrific’d a feer. Dryden. 
Nor has the /lecr’, 
At whofe ftrong cheit the dcadly tiger hangs, 
E’er plow'd for him. > Thon: fon. 
Jo STEER. v.a. [yreopan, yrypan, Sax. 
fieren, Dutch.] iodire&t; to guide in 
a paflage: originally ufed ofa fhip, but 
applied to other things. 
A comely palmer, clad in black attire, 
Ot ripett years, and hairs all hoary gray, 
That with a ftaff his feeble teps did freer, 
Left his long way his aged limbs Mould tire. 
Sper cha 
If a pilot cannot fee the pole ftar, it can be no 
fault in him to Jeer his courfe by fuch ftars as do 
beft appear to hin. King Charles, 
To STEER. V. r. 
1. To direét a courfe at fea. 
As when a hhip, by fkilful fteerfman wrought, 
Nich river’s mouth, or foreland, where the wind 


Veers oft, as oft fo Peers, and fhifts her fait. 
Aitton. 


In a creature, whofe thoughts are more than the 
fands and wider than the ocean, fancy and patfion 
muft nceds run him into trange courfes, if rcalon, 
which is his only ftar and compafs, be not that he 
fieers by. Locke. 

2. To condu& himfelf. 
STEE'RAGE. v. fa [from /feer. | 
1. The aét or pra&tice of fteering. 

Having got his veiled launched and fet afloat, he 
committed the erage of it to fuch as he thought 
capable of conducting it. Speclatcr. 

2. Direction ; regulation of a courfe. 

He that hath the (erage of my courte, 

Dire my luit. Shatfpeare: 
3. That by which any courfe is guided. 

His coltly frame 

Infcrib’d to Phedus, here he hung on high, 

The freeraze of his wings, and cut the tky. Drydar. 
4. Regulation or management of any thing, 

You raife the honour ot the peerage, 

Proud to attend you at the ferage. Sseifi, 
5. The ftern or hinder part of the fhip. 
STEE'RSMATE. Qu. f. [freer and mar, or 
STEE/RSMAN. § mate.) A pilot; one 

who fteers a hip. 


What pilot fo expert but needs muft wreck, 
Embark'd with fuch a fêcerfprnate at the helm ? 


| 


ES TS 


Miltos. | 
In a ftorm, though the veffel be prefed never fo | 


hard, a fkilful feerfaan will yet bear up againft it. 
L'ffirange, 
Through it the joyful Jeæerfman clears his way, 
And comes to anchor in his inmolt bay. 


STEGANO'GRAPHIST. mf. [seya and 


yexdo.| He who practices the art of | 3 
Patley. | 


fecret writing. 


Dryden. 


| 
| 


Sid ok 


STITGAKO/'CRAPHY. v. oe [ revere; and 
yeku.) ‘The art of fecret writing, by 
characters or ciphers intelligible only ta 
the perfons who corrcfpond one with 
another. Bailey, 

Srecno’rick, adj. [enur] Binding; 
rendering coftive. Bailey. 

SMe Eran [pcela Saxon; fek, utek] 
A flalk ; a handle. 

STELLAR. adj. (from felia, Latin; 
Aftral; relating to the flais, 

In part flicd down 
Their fellar virtue, on all kinds that prow 
On carth ; made hereby apter to receive 
Perfection {rom the fun’s moure potent ray. NPiltor 

Salt diflolved, upon fixation, tetuins toits «Iste 
cubes, and regular hzures of minerals; as the here 
gonal of chryttal, and fiar figure of the tiene 
aflecia. Glanvilie. 

STELLATE. adje (flellatu:, Lat.] Pointed 
in-the manner of a painted flar. 

Oae making a regulus of antimony, without iran, 
found kis regulus adorned with a more confpicvou: 
ftar than 1 have fcen in fever! fellate rezulufes ot 
antimony and mars. Boyle, 

Sreita‘'rion. u. f- [from fella, Jatir.) 
Emiffion of light as from a itar. 

STEMILED. @dy.. Starry. 

And quench'd the flied tires, Séaifprare. 

STELLIFEXOUS. alje [ frella and ers. | 
Having ftars. Dit, 

STE'LLION. wf, [ feellia, Latin.] A newt. 

Ainfavarth, 

STe’LLIONATE. x. fe [ficdlionat, French ; 
ficllionatus, Latin.) A kind of crime 
which is committed fin law) by a de- 
ceitful felling of a thing cthe:wife than 
it really is: as, if aman fhould fell that 
for his own eftate which is a€tually aa- 
other man’s, 

It difcerneth of crimes of fee/lianare, and the in- 


choations towards crimes capital, not actually com- 
mitted. Bacin, 
STEM. x. f. [ flemma, Latin.] 
1, The italk ; the twig. 
Two lovely berries molded an one fem, 
So with two feeming bodies, but one heart. Shabjp. 
After they are firit hot up thirty foot in length, 
they fpread a very large top, having ao bough nor 
twig ta the trunk or fem Raleigh. 
Set them aflope a reafonable depth, and then they 
will put forth many roots, aud fo carry more thoots 


upon a fien. Bacon. 
This, ere it was in th'earth, 

God made, and ev’ry herb betore it grew 

On the green fem. AN Trex. 


The flem thus threaten’d, and the fas in thee, 
Drops all the branches of that noble tee.  /disllere 
Farewell, you tlow’rs, whofe buds with early care 
I watch'd, and to the chearful (un did rears À 
Who now fhall hind your Fers ? or, when you fall, 
With fountain ftreams vour fainting fouls recal ? 
Dryden. 
The low’ring {pring with lavi rain í 
Peats down the flender fra and bearded grain, Dega. 
2. amily; race; generation. Pedigrees 
are drawn in the form of a branching 
tree, 
l will affay her worth to celebrare ; 
And fo attend ye toward her plurerine tate, 
Where ye may all, that are of noble fem, 
Approach. Ai. tr. 
Whotvever will undertake the imperizi diader» 
muft have of his own wherewith tofupport it pach 
is one of the reafons that it hath continued thefe iwo 
ages and more in that ferm, now fo much Ipowsn of. 
tliir 
Doft thoy in hounds afpire to deathleís fame! 
Learn well their lineage and their ancient fme 
Ticked 
Progeny ; branch of a family. 
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This is a fen 
Of that vidorious tock, and let us fear 
His native mightrinefs Soak/peare, 
4. [fPranen, Swedith.! The prow or tore- 
part of a fhip. 
Oranre’s barque, ev'n in the hero's view, 
From jem to tern by waves was overborn, Dryden. 


To STEM. v. a. [feemme, WMandick.] To 
opp fe a current ; to pais crofs or forward 


norwithitanding the {tream, 
They on the trading flood, 

VT tcough the wide Echiepian to the cape, 

Fis, Jemming nightly tow’rd the pole. Milton. 
Above the deep they raife their {caly crefts, 

And /erz the flood with their erected breatts. Derbh. 
In thipping fuch as this, the Irith kern 

And untauzht Indian on the ttream did glide, 

Ere tharp-keei?J boats to Jeme the flood did learn, 

Or fin-like oars did (pread trom either fide. Dryden. 

At length Eratmus, that great ingur’d name, 
Stemmn'd the wild torrent of a barb’rous age, 

And drove thole holy Vardals off the tage. Pope, 
STENCH. »./. [from peencan, Saxon. | 
1. A itink ; a bad fmell. 

Neath, death, oh amiable and lovely death ! 
Thou odoriferons fects, found rotrennels, 
Anfe torth trom thy couch of lating night. Shak/p. 

So bees with Imoke, and doves with noiflome fiach, 
Are trom their hives and houles driv’n away. Sbakf. 

Phyficians, by the fench of teathers, cure the 
Tine of the mother. Bacon. 

The minittery will be found the fale of the earth, 
the thing that Keeps focieties of men trom french and 
corruption. South. 

The hoary Nar 
Corrupted with the fen: 4 of fulphur flows, 
And iato Piber’s ream th’ infected current throws. 
Addifen. 
2, I find it ufed once for a good {mell. 
Black bulls and bearded goats on altars lie, 
And clouds of iav'ry fench involve the iky. Dryden. 
To STENCH. v. a. [trom the noun. | 
t. To make to think. Not proper, or in 
ufe. 

The foulnefs of the ponds only fv cherb the water. 

Mertimer. 
3. (for faxech, corruptly.] ‘To ftop; to 
hinder to flow. 

They had better fkill to let blood than flench it. 

King Charles. 

Reitringents to Zeze, and incraflatives to thicken, 

the blood. Harvey. 
Srexo'GRaPHy, x. Ja [sees and vpepu, | 
Shorthand, 

O the accurlt fenograshy of itate! 

Thae princely eagie thrunk intoa bat. 
STENTOROPHO'NICK. adj. [from Stentor, 
the Homerical herald, whofe voice was 

as loud as that of fifty men, and wr, a 

voice.} Loudly fpeaking or founding. 

Oi this flentcropbhenice horn of Alexander there is 
a Sgure prelerved in the Vatican. Derham. 

Tc STEP. v. u. [yexppaa, Saxon ; frappen, 

Dutch. | 
y. To move by a fingle change of the 
place of the foor, 

One of our nation hath proceeded fo far, that he 
was able, by the help of wings, in a running pace, 
to fep conttantly ten yards 2t a time. Wickins. 

:, fo advance by a fudden progreffion, 
Whofoever firit, after the troubling the water, 
Srpped in, was made whole. Jna. 
Ventidius lately 
Buried his father, by whofe death he’s /repp'd 
lato a great eitate. Sbuk/peare. 
3. To move mentally. 

Velen a perfon is hearing a fermon, he may give 
nis thoughts leave to Jep back fo tar as to recollect 
the feveral heads Waris 

They are f-pping almoft three thoufand years 
back into the remoateit antiquity, the valy true mir- 

rour of that ancient world. Pope, 


4. To go; to walk. 


Cleaveland. 


oT Ee 


I am in blood 
far, that (hould I wade no more, 


Srept in fi 
1 ie Shakfpeare. 


Returning were as tedious as go o'er. 
-. fo come as it were by chance. 
3 The old poets cp in to the amiftance of the me- 
dalitt. Add:fon. 
6. To take a fhort walk. 
See where he comes; lo, pleafe you, fep afde- 

I’ll know his grievance. Shakfptare. 

My brothers, when they faw me wearied out, 
Stepp'd as they faid, to the next thicket fide 
To bring me berries. Milton, 

When your matter wants a fervant who happens 
to be abroad, anfwer, that he had but that minute 
frept out. Swift, 

7. ‘Vo walk gravely, flowly, or refolutely. 

Pyrrhus, the molt ancient of all the bathaws, /epr 
forth, and, appealing unto his mercies, earneltly 
reguefted him to fpare his life. Knolles. 

When ycu frepp a forth, how did the monfter rage, 
In fcorn of your foft looks and tender age! Cowley. 

Home the fwain retreats, 

His flock before him /fepping tothe fold. Thom/or. 
Strep. 2 /. [yexp, Saxon ; frp, Dutch. | 
1. Progreffion by one removal of the foot. 

Tto ı found and firm-fet earth, 

Hear not my /leps, which way they walk. Sbad/p. 

J.iog’ring perdition, worfe than any death 
Can be at once, fhall Jep by fep attend 
You and your ways. Shatfpeare. 

Who was the firft to explore th’ untrodden path, 

When life was hazarded in every fep?  Addifon 
2. One remove in climbing ; hold for the 

foot ; a ftair. 

While Solyman lay at Buda, feven bloody heads 

of bifhops flain in battle, were fet in order upon a 

wooden frrp. Kulles. 

The brcadth of every fingle Jep or ftair fhould be 
never lefs than one foot, nor more than eighteen 
inches. Wotton 

Thofe heights where William’s virtue might have 

ftaid, 

And on the fubje€t world Jook'd fafely down, 

By Mar‘bro’ pafs’d, the props and Jeps were made 

Sublimer yet to raife his queen’s renown. Prior. 

It was a faying among the ancients, Truth lies in 

a well; and, to carry on this metaphor, we may 

juttly fay, that logick does fupply us with /feps, 

whereby we may go down to reach the water. Marts. 
3. Quantity of fpace paffed or meafured by 
one removal of the foot. 


The gradus, a Roman ineafure, may be trantlated 
a flep, or the half of a pafus or pace. = Ardutk nor. 


4. A fmall length ; a fmall fpace. 
There is but a Jep between me and death, 
1 Samuel 
5. [In the plural.] Walk; paffage. 
O may thy pow’r, propitious {till to me, 
Conduct my -ps to find the fatal tree 
In this deep torett. 


6. Gradation ; degree, 
The fame fin for fubttance hath fund-y eps and 
degrees, in refpect whereof one mau becometh a 
more heinous otfender than another. Perkins. 


Dryden, 


~. Progrefion; act of advancing, 

To derive two or three gencral principles of mo- 
tion from phenomena, and afterwards to tell us how 
the properties and actions of all corporeal things fol- 
low from thofe manifeit principles, would be a very 
great Žep in philotophy, though the caufes of thofe 
principles were not yet difcovered. Newtsn. 

One injury is beit defended by a fecond, and this 
by a third: by thefe /fcps the old matters of the 
palace in France became maiters of the kingdom ; 
and by thefe /feps a general during pleafure might 
have grown into a general tor life, and a general for 
lite into a king. Swift. 

The querit muft not proceed too fwiftly towards 
the determination of his point, that he may with 
more eafe draw the learner to thofe principles fep 
by ep, from whence the final conclufion will arife. 

, Watts 
8. Footftep ; print of the foot. 

From hence A ftrea took her flight, and here 

The prints of her departing eps appear. Drydens 


ge Gait; manner of walking. 
i 


ee 


Sudden from the golden throne 
Wirth a {ubmiflive jiep I hafted dows: ; 
The glowing garland from my hair l took, 
Love in my heart, obedience in my look. 
10. Astion ; inftance of conduct. 
"The reputation of a man depends upon the firt 
fps he makes in the world. Pope. 
STEP, in compofition, fignifes one who is 
related only by marriage. [yceop, Sax. 
from yeepan, to deprive, or make cn 
orphan : tor the Saxons not only faid a 
frp mother, buta fep-daughter, or fep-fon ; 
to which ic indeed, according to this 
etymology, more properly belongs : but 
as itis now ideldom applied but to the 
mother, it feems to mean, in the mind of 
thofe who ufe it, a woman who has 
fepped into the vacant place of the true 
mother. | 
How thould their minds chufe but mifdoube, left 
this difcipline, which always you match with divine 
doctrine as her natural any true filter, be found unto 
all kinds of knowledge a fAp-mn:ccber ? Looker, 
His wanton jecp-dame loved him the more; 
But, when the taw her offer’d fweets revue, 


Prior, 


Her love the turn’d to hate. Spenfer. 
You thall not find me, daughter, 

After the (lander of molt /lep-marbers, 

lll-eyed unto you. Sbhabfpeare. 


A father cruel, and a frep-dame falle. Sbakfpeare, 
Cato, the elder, being aged, buried his wite, and 
married a young woman: his fon came to him, and 
faid, Sir, what have I offended, that you have 
brought a /*-p-morher into your houfe ? The old maa 
anfwered, Nay, quite the contrary, fon; thou pleateit 
me fo well, as | would be glad to have more luch. 
Bacon. 
The name of /fep-dame, your praŝtis’d art, 
By which you have eftrang’d my father’s heart, 
All you have done againit me, er de vgn, 
Shows your averfion, but begets not mine. Dryt m. 
A frep-dame too } have, a curfed the, 
Who rules my hen-pecx’d fire, and orders me. 
Dryden, 
Any body would have gueffed mifs to have been 
bred up under the influence of a cruel fA p-dame, and 
Jolin to be the fondling of a tender mother. Arburb, 


STE/PPINGSTONE. n.f. [flep and fiowe. } 
Stone laid to catch che foot, aad fave it 
from wet or dirt. 


Like fizpping fones to fave a ftride, 
In ttreets wnere kennels 2re too wide, Scaife, 
STERCORA'CEOUS. a4, [ferceraceus, Lat, 1 

Belonging to dung; partaking of the 

nature of dung. 

Green juicy vegetables, in a heap together, acquire 

a heat equal to that of a human body ; then a putrid 

feercoraceous talte and odour, in taft: refembling 

putrid fleth, and in fmell human faces. ArAurduot, 


STERCORA'TION. x. f. [from flercora, 
Lat.] Theat ot dunging; the a& of 
manuring with dung. 

The firit help is /fercorasicn : the theeps dung is 
one of the beit, and the next, dung of kine and that 
of horfcs. Beacon. 

Stercoration is feafonable. Evelyn, 

The exteriour pulp ot the fruit ferves not only. for 
the fecurity of the feed, whilit ıt hangs upon the 
plant, but, after it is fallen upon the caith, for the 
Stercoration ot the foil, and promotion of the growth, 
though not the fiit germination of the feminal 
plant. Ray. 

STEREQ'GRAPHY. x. /. [sips and yada ; 
frereographie, French.] ‘The art of draw- 
ing the torms of folids upon a plane, 

Harris. 

STEREO METRY. nf [5 sps05 and perpin 5 
flereom:trie, French.] The art of mea- 
furing all forts of folid bodies. Harris. 

STE'RIL. adj. [flerile, French ; fterilis, | 
Latin.] Barren; unfruitful ; not produc- 

= tive; wanting fecundity. 


+ 
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. Our elders fay, 

The barren, touched in this holy chafe, 

Shake off their feril curle, Shatfpeare. 
The fea marge fleri/, and rocky hard. Shark/peare. 
In very fieril years, corn fown will grow to an- 

ether kind. Bacon. 

To feparate feeds, put therm in water: fuch as are 
corrupted and fleri! wim. Brown. 

She is grown feril and barren, and her births of 
animals are now very inconfiderable. More. 

When the vegetative ftratuin was once wafhed oft 
by rains, the hills would have become barren, the 
ftrata below yieldicg only mere fleri/e and mineral 
matter, fuch as wus inept for the formation of vege- 
tables. Woodward, 
STERVLITY. wf. [Perilité, French ; fleri- 
litas, trom flerilis, Latin.) Barrennefs ; 
want of fecundity ; un‘ruitfulnefs. 

Spain is thin fown of people, by realon of the 
frerisity of the fuil, and beeaufe their natives are 
exhautted by fo many employments in fuch valt 
territories. Bacon. 

Aneteinal /reri/ity muft have poffeifed the world, 
where all things had been taitencd everlattingly with 
the adamantine chains of fpecifick gravity, if the 
Almighty had not faid, Let the earth bring torth 
prafs, the herb yielding feed, and the fruit-tree 
yielding fruit. Bentley. 

He had more frequent occafion for repetition than 


any poet, yet one cannot afcribe this to any flerility | 


of expreffion, but to the genius of his times, which 
delighted in thefe reiterated verles. Pope. 
Jo STERILIZE. v, a. [from feril.) To 
make barren ; to deprive of fecundity, or 
the power of production. 

May we not as well fuppofe the /feri/ixing the 
earth was fulpended for fome time, till the deluge 
became the executioner ot it ? Woodward, 

Go! flerilize the tertile with thy rage. Savage. 
STERLING. adj, [Of this word many deri- 
vations have been offered; the molt pro- 
bable of which isthat offered by Camden, 
who derives it from the £ajerfings, who 
were employed as coiners, ] 

1. An epithet by which genuine Englifh 
moncy is cifcriminated. 

‘The king’s treafure, that he left at his death, 
amounted unto eighteen hundred thoutand pounds 
jterling. Bacon. 

Several of thein would rather chufe to count out 
a fum in fetterces than in pounds /frer/ing, Addifon. 
2. Genuine; having patied the teft, 

There is not one fingle witty phrafe in this col- 
le€tion, which hath not received the ftamp and 
approbation of one hundred years: he may theretore 
be fecure to find them all genuine, Jerling, and 
authentick. Swift. 
STE'RLING. » fe [ feerlingum, low Latin, 
from the adjective. | 
1, Englifh coin; money. 

‘This vifionary various projects tries, 

And knows that to be rich is to be wile : 

By ufeful obfervation he can tell 

‘The facredcharms thatin true Jerling dwell; 

Flow gold makes a patrician of a flave, 

A dwaifan Atlas, a Thertites brave. Garth, 

Great name! which in our rolls recorded ttands, 
Leads honours, and protects the learned bands, 
Accept this offering to thy bounty due, 

And Roman wealthin Englith fering view. 

C. Arbuthnot. 
2. Standard rate. 
STERN. adj. [peynn, Saxon, | 
1. Severe of countenance; trucuient of 
afpect. 

Why look you Rill fo ferz and tragical? Shzt/p, 

I would outitare the sere? eyes thatloek, 
QOutbrave the heart moit daring on the carth, 

Pluck the young fucking cubs trom the the-bear, 
Yea, mock the lion when he roars tor prey, 
To win thee, lady. Shakj|peare, 

It hall not be amifs here to prefent the erz but 
lively countenance ot this fo famous a man. Knolles. 

Gods and men 
Fear'd her fern frown, and the was queen o’ th’ 
woods, E Milton. 
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The judge fupreme foon cait a fted fat eye, 


Stern, yet attemper’d with benigmity. Harte. 


2. Severe of manners ; harfh ; unrelenting ; 


cruel. 
Women are foft, mild, pitiful, and flexible ; 
Thou, /lern, obdurate, flinty, rough, temorfelefs. 


The common executioner, 
Whofe heart th’ accultum'd fight of death makes 
hard, 
Falls not the ax upon the humbled neck 
Buc frit bees pardou: will you ferner be 
Than he that deals and lives by bloody drops ? 
Shalfpeare. 
Did this in Cæfar feem ambitious ? 

When that the poor have cried, Ciefar hath wept; 
Ambition thould be made of /lerner ttutf. Shak/p- 
‘Then thall the wav, and fern debate, and itrile 

Immortal, be the bus'nefs ot my lile; 
And in thy fame, the dutty fpoils among, 
High on the burnuh’d root my banner thall be hung, 
Dryden. 
How, Jern as tutors, and as uncles hard, 


We lath the pupil, and defraud the ward. Dryden. 


3. Hard; afflictive. 


If wolves had at thy gate howl’d that Jern time, 
Thou shouldit have faid, Go, porter turn the key, 
All cruels elfe fublcrib'd. Shak/peare. 

Miufchiete tood, 
And with his ferz {teele drew in ftreames the blood. 
Cbapman, 


STERN. z. f. [pczon, Saxon: of the fame 


original with freer, | 


1. The hind part of the fhip where the 


rudder is placed, 

Let a barbarous Indian, who had never feen a 
flip, view the feparate and disjointed parts, as the 
prow and fara, the ribs, matts, ropes, and (hrouds, 
he would torm but a very lame idea of it. Maitse 

They turn their heads to tca, their ferus to land. 

Dryden. 


2, Poft of management; dire¢tion. 


The king from Eltam | intend to fend, 
And fit at chiefeft fern of publick weal. Shak/peare. 
© The hinder part of any thing. 

She all at once her beattly body rais’d 
With doubled forces high above the ground, 


“‘Vhough wrapping up her wreathcd erz around. 
Spen mie 


STE'RNAGE, x. f. [from feru.) ‘The 


fteerage or ern. Not uled. 
Grapple your minds to /ternage of this navy, 
And leave your England as dead midnight ftill. 
Shak/peare. 


Sre’RNLY. adv. [from /erz.] Ina ftern 


manner ; feverely ; truculently. 
No mountaine lion tore 

Two lambs fo fernly. 
Stern/y he pronounc'd 

The rigid interdiction. Milton. 

Yet fure thou art not, nor thy face, the fame, 

Nor thy limbs moulded ın fo lott a frame ; 

Thou look tt more /fer2/y, doit more {trongly move, 

And more of awe thou bear’tt, and lels of love. Dryd- 


C. papman. 


Ste'RNNESS, x. f. (from feru.) 
r, Severity of look. 


Of ttature huze, and cke of courage bold, 
That lons of men amaz'd their /ferae/s do behold. 
Spenfer. 
How would he look, to fee his work fo noble 
Wildly bound up! or how 
Should 1, in thefe my borrow'd flaunts, behold 
The flernuys of his prefcnce! Shak/peare. 


2. Severity or harthnels of manners, 


l have /fernne/s in my foul enough 


To hear of foldiers work. Dryden. 


Sre'RNON, 2. fa [stgr] The breaftbone. 


A foldier was thot in the breaft through the fernon, 
Peifeman, 


STERNUTA'TION, 2. wa { pecrautatio, LAC ] 


The act of {neezing. 

Sternutation is a couvultive haking of the nerves 
and mutcles, occafioned by au irritation ot ihofe in 
the noitrils. Quincy. 

Concerning /fernutationy or {neezing, and the 
cuitum of laluung upan that motion, itis generally 


, 


i 


STE 


helleved to derive its original from a difeafe where n 
Jéernutation proved mortal, and fuch as {neczed died. 
Brown, 


[ frernntatif, Fr, 
from feernuco, Lat.) Having the quality 


of provoking to fneeze. 


STERNU TATIVE. adj. 


Shuljpeare. | Srernu'TATORY. M J» | feruntatoire, Fr 


from flernuto, Lat.) Medicine that pro~ 

vokes to {neeze. 

Phyficians, in perfons near death, ufe /rernuts- 

tories, or fuch medicines as provoke unto {neezing ; 

when, tf the faculty arife, and /ernutaiion enfueth, 

they conceive hopes of life. Brown. 

STE'VEN. x. f. [peepen, Sax.] A cry, or 

loud clamour.” 

Ne fooner was out, but fwifter than thought, 

Falt by the hide the wolf Lowder caught; 

And had not Roffy renne tothe kven, 

Lowder had been flain thilke fame even, Soen/e, 

To Stew. v. a. [eftuver, Fr. floven, Dur. } 

To feeth any thing in a flow moift heat, 

with little water. 

Ire I was rilen from the place, that how'd 

My duty kneeling, came a reeking pott, 

Srew'd in his hatte, half breathlefs. Shak/peare. 

| bruifed my ikio with playing at fword and 

dagger with a mafter of fence, three vencys for a 

difn of /few'd prunes. Sbukfpeare. 

To Stew. ve ua To be feethed in a flow 

moilt heat. 

Stew. x. fi fefuve, Fr. fufa, Ital, Pufa, 

Spanihh. | 

te A bagnio ; a hothoufe. 

As burning Aztna from his boiling few 

Doth belch out flames, and rocks in pieces broke, 

And ragged ribs of mountains molten new, 

Enwrapt in coal-black clouds and filthy fmoke. 
Spenfer. 

The Lydians were inhibited by Cyrus to ule any 

armour, and give themlelves to baths and fiews. 

Abbat. 


2. A brothel; a houfe of proftitution. 
[This fignification is by fome imputed 
to this, that there were licenfed brothels 
near the /feavs or fifhponds in South- 
wark; but probably fea, like bagnio, 
took a bad fignification from bad ufe. 
It may be doubted whether it has any 
South ufes it in a plural ter- 


fingular. 
Shakj- 


mination with a fingular fenfe. 


eare makes it fingular. ] 
There be that hate harlo.s, and never were at the 


fiews; that abhor falfehood, and never brake 
romile. Afcham, 

l have feen corruption boil and bubble, 
Till ito’er-run the Jew. Shak/peare. 


With them there are no Jews, no diflolute 
houfes, no curtefans. Lacen. 
Her, though fev’n years the in the femes had 
laid, 
A nunnery durft receive and think a maid ; | 
And, though in childbirth’s labour the diu lics 
Midwives would {wear °twere but a tympany. 
Donne. 
What mod'rate fop would rake the park or fletes, 
Who amang troops of faultlefs nymphs can choe? 
Refeomncn. 
Making his own houfe a flew, a bercs!, und a 
(choo! ot lewdnets, to inttill the rudiments of vice 
into the unwary flexible years ot his poor chi dren. 


Sou b. 
3. [ flower, Dutch, to ttore.} A (ore nel; 
a (rall pond where filth are ke; r the 
table. , 
STE'WARD, x. / (ytparo, 
1. One who manage l Kis 


There tat, © 
Down to the prow h, 
Thatin Teg hand a vw 
He fret wa 
And in Jenna 


Whitt IT nave gow 


Sira 


Take on vou the charge 
And \ingly goverment ot this your land; 
Wor as protector, feward, fubititute, 
Or lowly factor tor another's gain. Skak/peare. 
How isitthat | hear this ot thee? Give an ac- 
ccunt ef thy feward:hip, for thou maycit be no 
Joneer fier ard. Luke. 
Improve all thofe talertsthe providence of God 
hath intrutted us with, becaule we zre bul Leaurds, 
aud mutt give an account of them. Nelfon. 
When 3 fleceard defiauds his lord, he mutt con- 
nive at the reit ot the fervants whilc they are fo!- 
lowing the fame pradlice. Sreift, 
Whatcar be a greater honour, than to te cholen 
cme ot Uc forwards and difpenfers of God's bounty 
tomanking>? What can give a generous [pirit n ove 
complacency, th39 to conhider that great numbers 
awe2 to him, under God, their fublauitence, and the 


g 0d conduct of their lives. Sifi. 
Jut feward ot the bounty ts receiv`d, 
And-dying poorer than the poor reliev'd. larte. 


2. An oficer of ftare. 
The duke of Suffolk is the MR, and claims 
To be high reward. Sbukipeare. 
oriwaxpsuir. x. 4 [from feavard, | 
The cce of a Reward. 
The eal of Worcefter 
Hath broke his tatt, refign’d his PewantLip. 
SLatfpeare. 
Shew us the hand of God 
That hath dilmils'd us frem our frewardjhip. 
Shakfpeare. 
If they are not employed to fuch purpofes, we 
care falfe to our truft, and the /eward/bip com- 
piitted to us, and fnall be one day ieverely account- 
able to God tor it. Calamy. 
‘ aes a = : 
Sre'wean. wf. [from few and pan.| A 


pan ufed for ttewing. 


Sti'brav. adj. [from /tibium, Lat.] Anti- 
montal. 

The former depend upon a Corrupt incinerated 
‘melancholy, and the latter upon an adult /ibial or 
erugiw.ws fulphur. Harvey. 

STIBIARIAN. v. f. [from fibium.| A vio- 
Jent manz from the violent operation of 
antimony. Obfolete. 

This #.diaricn prelet audactoufly upon the 
royal throne, and, after fome facrification, ten- 
dereth a bitter pill of facrlege and cruelty; bur, 


when the same was rejected becauie it was violent, | 


then he prefents lis antimanian potion. White. 

Stifcavos, x. J. [ flicadis, Lat. | An herb, 
Ainfw. 

E er. 8|] cicca, Sax fieco, “ttl: 

feck, Vetch. | 

T. A piece of wood finall and leng. 

Qaions, as they hang, will (hoot forth, and fo 
will the Ferb ozpin, with which in the country they 
trim their houfes, binding it to a lath or fick fet 
azunit 2 wall Bacon. 

Some ftrike from clafhing fiints their fiery feed, 
Some gather Acts the kindled flames to feed. 

Dryden. 

2. Many inftruments lorg and fender are 
called ficke. 

To STICK... a, preterit fuck; participle 
pat. fucka [prican, Saxon. ] To faften 
on fo as that it may adhere. 

Two troops in fair array one moment (how'd ; 
The nest, a field with fallen bodies Rrow'd : 

The points of Ipezrs are fuck within the fh'eld, 

The tleeds without their riders fcour the feld, 

The knights unhors‘d. Dryden, 

Would our lacies, initead of Ating on a patch 
againtt their country, facrifice their necklaces ag sintt 
the common enemy, what decrees ought nor to be 
made in their favour ! Adcijon. 

Oh for tome pedant reign, j 

Some gentle James to blefs the lard again; 

fo fics the doctor's chair unto the throne, 

Give liw to wards, or war with words alone. Pope. 
To STICK. 
3. To adhere; to unite itfelf by its tena- 

city or penetrating power. 

T will caufe the gh of thy rivers to ck unto 
thy {cales, Ez, 


Te Re 


S Tel 


The green caterpillar breedeth in the inward parts | 


of-rofes not blown, where the dew fi cketh. Bacon. 
‘Though the fword be put into the fheath, we 
muft oot fufer it there to rutt, or fick fo faf as 
that we fhall not be able to draw it readily when 
ne€d requites. Ravetg 6, 
If on your fame our fex a blot has thrown, 
Twili ever Zick, thro’ malice of your own. 
Yoxnz. 
2, To be infeparable; to be united with 
any thing. Generally in an ail fenfe. 
Now does he feel 
His fecret murthers icing on his haads. Shek/p. 
He is otten ftigmatized with it, as a note of 
infamy, to fick by kim whilt the wozld lafteth. 
Sasderfon 
In their quarrels they proceed to cal’Ing names, 
titl they light upon one that is fuie to fick. Swift. 
3. To reft upon the memory paintully. 
Thegoing away of that which had ftaid fo long, 
doth yer fees with me. Baccn. 
4. To ttop; to lofe motion. 


Â. oat 


None of thofe, who fick at this impediment, ; 


have anv enemies fo bitter and implacable as they 
found theirs. Kettlewe.!. 
I thudder at the name ! 
My blood runs backward, and my fault'ring tongue 
Sticks 2t the found. Smith. 
5. Lo refift emiffion. 
Wherefore could I not pronounce amen? 
l had molt need of bleiling, and amen 
Shaifreare. 


Stuck in my throat. 
6. Vo be conttant; to adhere with firm- 


nefs: fometimes with 70, and fometimes 
with Sy. 
The knave will /7ick by thee, 1 can affure thee 
that: he will not out, he is true bred. Shakfpeare. 
The fiif contains a /icking fat so Chri, when 
the chriftian profeffion is perfecuted ; and the fecond 
a rifing from fin, as he rofe to a new chriftian lite. 
Flan:enornd 
Some fick to you, and fome to tother fide 
j Dryden. 
They could not but conclude that to be their 
interelt, and, being fo convinced, purfue it and 


fick to it. Tilletfon 
We are your only friends; Jick dy usand we will 
Davenant. 


Stick by you. 

The advantage will be on our fide, if we fick to 
its eilenuals. Ad tifan, 
| 7. To be troublefome by adhering: with 


b; OF 20. 
| I am fatisfied to trifle away my time, rather than 
| 


let it Sick by me. Pope. 
§, To remain; not to be loft. 

Proverbial fentences are formed icto a verfey 

whereby they fick upon the memory. Watts. 


g. To dwell upon ; not to forfake. 

Jf the matter be knotty, the mind muft flop and 
buckle to it, and Jick upon it with iabour and 
thought, and not leave it ull it has mattered the 
d ficulty. Locke. 


loved ftudies which the mind will more ciofely fick 
to. Locke. 


1c. To caufe difficulties or fcruple. 


reaforable of thofe who, from conicience, refufe to 
join with the revolution. Swift. 


11. To fcruple; to hefitate. 

It is a good point of cutining for a man to fhape 
the anfwer he would have in his own words and 
propotitions; for it makes the other party flick the 
lefs. Bacon. 

The church of Rome, under pretext of expofi- 
tion of fcripture, doth not fick to add and alter. 

Bacen. 

Rather than impute our mifcarriages to our own 
corruption, we do not fick to arraign providence 
itfelf. « L' Efirange. 

Every one without hefitation fuppofes cterrity, 
and flicks not to afcribe infinity to duration. Locke. 

That two bodies cannot be in the fame place, 1s a 
truth that no body any more flicks at, than at this 
maxim, that itis impottible tor the fame thing to 
be, and not to be. Locke. 

To fick at nothing for the pudlick iatereft, is 


Every man, befides occafional affeftions, has be- | 


This is the diffculty that ficks with the moft | 
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reprefented as the refined part of the Venetian 
wiidom. Addifer. 

Some flick not to fay, that the parfon and attore 
ney forged a will, Arbuttnot. 


12. To be ftopped; to be unable to pro. 
ceed. 
If we fhould fail. 
We fail! 
Lut fcrew your courage to the /Ucking place, 
And we'll net fail. S62tfpeare. 
They never doubted the commons ; but heard all 
fiuck in the lords houfe, and cefired the names of 
thefe who hindered the agreement between the lords 
and commons. Clavends, 
He threw: the trembling weapon pafs`d 
Through nine bull-hides, each under other plac’d 
On his broad thield, and fuck withia the laft. 
Dry dew. 
13. To be embarraffed; to be puzzled. 
Where they /fick, they are not to be farther 
| puzzled by putting them upon finding it out them- 
| — felves. Lecke. 
| They will fick long at part of_a demonfiration, 
for want of perceiving the connexion of two ideas, 
that, to one more exercifed, 1s as vifible as any 
; thing. Locke. 
| Souls a little more capacious can take in the cona 
nexion of a few propofitions; but if the chain be 
prolix, here they /fick and are confounded. Marrs. 
14. JoSticK oute Vobe prominent, with 
deformity. 
His fefh is confumed away that it cannot be fren, 
and his bones that were not feen flick out. Job. 
15, 7JoSTICK out. To refute compliance, 
To STICK. V. a. [prician, Saxon 3 freken, 
Dutck. | 
1. To ftab; to pierce with a pointed in. 
ftrument. 
The Heruli, when their old kindred fell fick, 
Jfruck them with a dagger. Grew, 
2. To fix upon a pointed body; as, he 
Jfiuck the fruit upon his knife. 
3. To falten by transfixion, 
Her death! 
Ji tand betwixt; ir firft thall pierce my heart: 
We will be fect together on his dart. Dryden, 
4. To fet with fomething pointed. 
A lofty pile they rear 
The fabrick’s front with cy prefs twigs they ftrew, 
And fiiek the fides with boughs of baleful yew. 
Drydea. 


Stickiness, x, f. [from fticky.] Adhe- 
five quality; vifcofity; glutinoufnefs ; 
tenacity. 

To STI'CKLE. v. e. [from the practice 
of prizefighters, who placed feconds 
with ftaves or fticks to interpofe occa- 
fionally. | 

t. To take part with one fide or other. 

Fortune, as the’s wont, turn’d fickle, 

And for the foe began to fliche. Hudibras. 
2. To conteft; to altercate; to contend 
rather with obftinacy than vehemence, 

Let them go to’t, and fickle, 


Whether a conclave or conventicle.  Cicaveland, 
Heralds ficke, who got who, 
So many hundreds years ago. Hudibvas. 


3. To trim; to play faft and loofe; to att 
a part between oppofites. 

When he fees half of the chriftians killed, and 
the reft in a fair way of being routed, he fickies 
betwixt the remainder of God's boit and the race of 
fiends. Drydevi. 

StTi/CKLEBAG. %, fa (properly fickleback, 
from fick, to prick ; pungitius, Latin. | 
‘The imallett of freth-water fifh. 
A little fih called a fsickledbag, without feales, 
hath his body fenced with feveral prickles. Walton. 
STI'CKLER. 7. f. [from fickle. | 
1. A fidefman to fencers; a fecond to a 
| duelit; one who ftands to judge a 
combat. 
Baf:lius came to part them, the Pickler: authos 


ST I 


rity being unable to perfuade cholerick hearers ; and 
part them he d d Sidney 
Ralilius, the judge, appointed jiicklers and trun- 
pets, whom the others fhould obey. Sidney. 
Our tormer chiefs, hike slicklers of the war, 
Fir fought t? infame the parties, then to poite: 
‘The quarrel lov'd, but did the caufe abhor; 
And did nor ftrike to hurt, but make a noite. Dryden, 
2. An obftinace contender about any thing. 
Quercetanus, though the grand fickler tor the 
tzia prima, has this concetlion of the irrefoluble- 
nels of diamonds. Boyle. 
The interior tribe of common women have, in 
molt reigns, been the profefled fickdlers for fuch as 
have acted againit the true interett of the nation. 
Addifn 


The tory or high church clergy were the greateit | 


Sickles againtt the exorbitant proceedings of king 
James 11. , Swift. 
All place themfelves in the Lf of the national 
church, though they are great flicklers for liberty of 
confcience. t i Swit. 
Sri’cxy. adj. [from flick.) Vifcous; ad- 
hefive ; glutinous. 

Herbs which laft longeit are thofe of trong fmell, 

and with a jéic'y Falk. Bacon. 

STIFF. a}. | yry, Saxon; “¥, Dani; 
Jofa Swedilh ; frfur, Mandick; Aif, 
Dutch. 

1. Rigid; inflexible; refifting flexure; not 
flacc:d; not limber; not eafily flexible; 
not pliant. 

They, rifing on Aif pinions, tower 
The mid serial tky. 
Jhe glittering robe 
Hung floating loofe, or Jif with mazy gold. 
Thomfon. 
2. Net foft; not giving way ; not fluid ; 
not eafily yielding to the touch. 
Sull lefs and lefs my boiling fpirits flow 3 
And 1 grow fip as cooling metals do. Dryden, 
Mingling with that oily liquor, they were wholly 
incorporate, and fo grew more fijf and nrin, 


Milton. 


making but one fubltance. Burnet. 
3. Strong; not eafily refitted, 
Ona fif gale 
The Theban {wan extends his wings.  Denbam. 


4» Hardy; ftubborn; not eatily fubdued. 
How /#iff is my vile fenfe, 
That I tand up, and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge forrows! Better I were diftract ! 
R IF: Sluk/peare. 
ç. Obftinate 5 pertinacious, 


We neither allow unmeet nor purpofe the Aif 


defence of any unneceffary cultom heretofore re- 
ceived. Hooker, 
Yield to others when there is caule; but it isa 
fhame to itand Jif in a foolith argument. Tay/er. 
A war enfues, the Cretans own their caufe, 
Szi to defend their hofpitable laws. Dryden. 
6. Harth ; not written with eafe; coz- 
ftrained, 
Sif, formal tyle. Gendibere, 
4. Formal; rigorous in certain ceremonies; 
not difengaged in behaviour; ttarched ; 


affected. 


The French are open, familiar, and talkative; 
the Italians 7/77, cesemoaious, and referved. 
Adsifine 
Stiff forms are bad, but let not worfe intrude, 
Nor conguer-art and wature to be rude. Yeung. 
8. In Shakjpeare it feems to mean, flrongly 
maintained, or ailerted with good evi- 
dence, 
This is Af news. Shak/peare. 
Jo STI'FFEN. v. a. [ptipian, Saxon. | 
1, To meke tiff; to make inflexible; to 
make unpliant. 
When the blatt of war blows in our ears, 
Stiffen the finews, fummon up the blocd, 
Ditguife tair nature with hard-fatour’d rage. Shah. 
He fiifened his neck, and hatdeied his heart, 
from turning unto the Lord. a2 Chriziacs. 
“Phe poor, by them difrobed, naked tic, 
Veil’d with no other covering but the iky; 


> ey! 
Evpos'd to fF ning fro'ts, and drenching thowers, 
Which thicken'd air from her black bofom pours. 
Sand ‘Se 
Mer eyes grow fiffen'’d, and with fulphur burn. 
Dryden. 
2. To make torpid. 
Her fiff'ning grief, 
Who faw her children flaughter’d all at once, 
Was du!l to mine. Drysen and Lee, 
To STiFFEN. vev 
1. To grow ftilF; to grow rigid; to become 
unpliant. 
Aghatt, aftonith'd, and Aruck dumb with fear, 
I tood; like biittles role my JV ning hair. 
Dryden, 
Tix'd in aftonithment I gaze upon thee, 
Like one juf blatted by a troke from heaven, 
Who pants for breath, and fijf ns yet alive; 
In dicadtul looks, a monument of wrath, Addijon. 
2. Fo grow hard ; to be hardened. 
The tender fail then, /#ifening by degrees, 
Shut trom the bounded earth the bounding feas. 
Dryden, 
3e To grow lefs fufceptive of impreflion ; 


to grow ohitinate. 
Soine fouls we fce 

Grow hard and fijen with adverfity. Dryden. 
STIFFHEA'RTED, adj. | fif and beast.) 

Obitinate; ttubborn; contumacious. 

They are impudent children, and /Zif-bearted. 
Ezekiel. 

STIFFLY. adv. [from iff. |] Rigidly ; in- 

flexibly ; ftubbornly, 

ln matters divine, it is Rill maintained iff), 
that they have uo ftiffmecked force, flovker. 

I commended them that kood fo yi fly for the 
Lord. 2 Efdras. 

‘The Indian fig of itfelf mulriplieth from root to 
root; the plenty of the fap, and the loftnefs ot the 
Italk, making the bough, being overloaden and not 
Jiffy upheid, to weigh down. Bacon. 

STUFFNECKED, ad. [fiif and neck, | 
Stubborn ; obilinate; contumacious. 

An infinite charge to-her majeily, to fend over 
fuch au army as fliou!d tread down all that ftandeth 
betore them on foot, and lay uu the ground all the 
fiffrecked. Spenfer. 

This fifaeck't pride nor art nor force can bend, 
Nor high-tlown hopes to rea‘ou’s lure defcend. 

D. nbam. 
STI'FFNESS. 2. /. [from fif] 
1. Rigidity ; inflexibility; hardnefs; in- 
eptitude to bend. 

The fiffne/s and drynels of iron, to melt, muft 
be holpen by moiftening or opening it. Bacon. 

The willow bows aind recovers, the oak is tubhorn 
and mflexible; and the punithment of that prefs 
is that branct: of the allegory. Le kytranye, 

2. Ineptitude to motion; torpidnefs. 

The pillars of this frame grow weak, 
My finews flacken, and an icy /igac/s 
Benumts iny bluod. 

3. Tenfion ; not laxity. 

Yo try new throuds, one mounts into the wind, 

And one below their eafe or ///fre/s notes, Dry ten. 
4. Cbitinacy ; tubbornefs; contumaciouf 


nefs. 

The vices of old age have the /ifncf of it too; 
and, as itis the unhtieft nme tolezin in, fo the uns 
fitnels of it to unlearn wall be toui:d much greater. 

South. 

Firmnefs or “/ fs of the mind is not from ache. 
reace (1 truth, b.t lubmitfion to prejudice. Locke. 

Uhele hell their opinions with the greatett tiy- 
nji; being generally the moll herce and tin in 
their tenets, Lecke. 

ç. Unpleafing formality ; conĝraint. 

All this religion fat eality upon him, without any 
of that fligfre/s ard contiraimt, any of thole for- 
bidding appearances, which. difparage the actions of 
the fincerely pious. Mbserbury 

6. Rigoroufnets; harfhnefs, 

There till yourfelf with thofe moft joyous fichts, 
Bit {peak ne word to her ot cheie (ad plights, 
Which hes too conitant /7/fe/a doth conttrain, 

Speer 


Denham. 


S| E 
ne Manner of writing not eafy, but harf 
and cosftrained, 

Rules and critical obfervations improve a geod 
genius, where nature leadeth the way, provided he 
Iw not too {crupulous; tor that wall introduce sa 
Stiffrefs and attectation, which are utterly abhorresst 
from all good writing. elton, 

To SVELE. v. a. Fefloufer, French. ] 
1. To opprefs or kill by clofenefs of air; to 
fuffocare. 
Where have you been broiling > 
— Among the crowd 1’ th’ abbey, where a finger 
Could not be wedg'd in more ; l am 2) ed 
With the incre ranknefs of their jay. Sba//peare, 
Pray'r againit hie atulute decree 
No more avails than breath agaiutt the wind, 
Blown 2 fing back on him that breathes it forth. 
Milton. 

That part of the air that we crew ou’, le‘t the: 
more rovin for the fing teams of the coals to he 
received Into it, Bayt, 

Srifled with kiffes, a fweet death he dies. Dred. 

At one time they keep their patients fy clofe acd 
warta as almolt to fife them with care; and, -Il 
on a fudden, the cold regimen is in vogue. Bates. 

f.took my leave, being half fed wuh the clofe- 
nels of the room. Suyt. 


2. To keep in; to hinder from emiffion, 
Whuflt bodies become coloured by reflecting oz: 
tranimitting this or that fort of rays mare copioul y 
than the reit, they Rop and fife in themfclres the 
rays which they donot reflect or tranfmit. Neasa. 


3. To cxtinguifh by hindering communica- 
tion. 
4. Toextinguifh by artful or gentie means. 
Every reafonable man will pay a tax with chea-- 
fulnefs for fling a civil war in its buth. dld/.as 
5. To fupprefs ; to conceal, 
If ’t prove thy fortune, Polydore, to conquer, 
Trut mc, and let me know thy love’s .uccels, 
That 1 may ever after fifle mine. smi, 


6. Tofupprefs artfully or fraudulently. 

‘Thefe conclufions have been acknowledged by the 
difputers themfelves, till with labour and ttudy they 
had /riffed their firit convictions. : Regers. 
On thete two pillars will our faith for ever wand 
firm and unmoveable againit all attempts, wheiher 
of vain philofophy to better the doctrine, or of 

vainer criticafin to corrupt or Fife the evidence. 
Wathen d, 
You excel in the art of firg and concealing 
your refentment, Sid le 


STUGMsS 736 [figma, Latin. | 
t. A brand; a mark with a hot iron, 
2. A mark of infamy. 
Srigma’ricat, ) adj. [from fgra, } 
STIGMA'TICK. Branded or marked 
with fome token of intainy. 
Thou art like a foul mithapen figinatick, 
Mark’d by the deltinics to be avoided. Sbatj penre, 
He 1s deform'd, crooked, old, and c'er 
Vicious, ungentle, foolih, blunt, unkind pot. 
Srigmutical in making, worle in mind. Ydak pore. 
To SrvlGMaTIZE. via Lhgnanijer, ir. 
from ftigma.} To mark with a brand; 
to difyrace with a note of reproach, 
fen of learning, who take to bulinefs, difcharge 
it wits greater hunelty than men cf the world; 
becaule the former, im reading, have been ufed to 
tid virtue extolled and vice figmuitizned; whi the 
Jacter have feen vice triumphant, and virtue difcoucs 
tenanced. etd dif te 
Sour enthufialts afet to Piguaize the Anett and 
molt clegant authors, both ancicnt and modern, as 
dangerous Co religion, Addy Me 
‘The prisileges of juries thould be afvertateed, and 
whoever violates them gratiz by publics cen- 


fuie. Da ofi- 


STILAR: arj. [from fikx.] Eefonging to 
the fule of a dial. 

At fifty-one and a half degrees, which is London's 
Ittude, make a mark s and, laying a ruler to the 
ceuter cP ere alane, and (this merk, diaw a ivs 
fer be fiur lise, Vex. 


3. tt 


Stire. » f. [peigele, from yerigan, Sax. 
to climb. ] 


1. A fet of fteps to pafs from one enclofure 
to another. 


There comes my mafter, and another gentleman 
from Frogmars, over the ji:/e this way. Shai /pesre. 

If they draw feveral ways, they be ready to hang 
themfelves upon every gate or file they come at. 


L' Efirange. 
The little ftrutting pile, 
You fee juft by the churchyard fiile. Sut/t. 


2. [ file, French. | A pin to catt the 


fhadow in a fundial, This fhould ra- 
ther be /?y/e. 


Ere& the file perpendicularly over the fubftilar 
line, fo as to make an angle with the dial plane 
equal to the elevation of the pole of your place. 

. Mcexon. 
€TILE'TTO. n. f. italian; filet, Fr.] 
A {mall dagger, of which the blade 1s 


not edged but round, with a fharp 
oint. 


When a fenator fhould be torn in pieces, he hired 
one, “ho, entering into the fenate-houfe, thould 
affault him as an enemy to the fate; and, tabbing 
him with fritetices, leave him to de torn by others. 

Hakerill. 
To STILL. wa a. [peilan, Saxon ; filler, 
Dutch. 


3. To filence ; to make filent. 
Is this the feourge of France ? 
Is this the Talbot fo much fear'’d abroad, 
That with his name the mothers Jill their babes ? 
Sbak/peare. 
The third fair morn now blaz’d upon the main, 
‘Then glatly {mooth lay all the liquid plain, 
The winds were hufh'd, the billows icarcely curl'd, 
And a dead filence /ai//'d the watry world. Pope. 
2. To quiet ; to appeafe. 
In all refrainings or anger, it is the beft remedy 
to make a man’s lelf believe, that the opportunity 
nf revenge is not yet come; but that he torelees a 
time for it, and fo to fiil himfelt in the mean time, 
and referve it. 
3. To make motionlefs. 
He having a full fway over the water, had power 
to Jill and compofe it, as well as to move and dif- | 
turd it. 


STILL. adj. | fil, Dutch. | 


Woodward. 


1. Silent; uttering no noife. It 1s well | 


obferved by Junius, that f is the found 
commanding filence. 
We do not act that often jeft and laugh : 
7Tis old but true, fiil? (wine eat all the draugh. 
Sbakypeare. 
Your wife, Octavia, with her madeft eyes, 
And fill conclufion, fhall acquire no honour, 
Demuring upon me. Shulfpeare. 
“Lhe orm was laid, the winds retir'd ~ 
Obedient to thy wall; 
The fea, that roar’d at thy command, 
At thy command was ŝili. 
2.Quiet ; calm. 
Atin when he fpied i 
Thus in All waves of deep delight to wade, 
Fiercely approaching to him, loudly cried. Spenfer. 
From hence my lines and l depart 5 
I to my foft fiil walks, they to my heart; 
1 to the nurfe, they to the child of art. Donne. 
Religious pleafure moves gently, and therefore 
conftanitly. it does not affect by rapture, but ıs 
like the pleafure of health, which is £il and fober. 
South. 
Hope quickens all the fill parts of life, and keeps 
the mind awake in her moit remifs and indolent 
hours. Addifan 
Silius Italicus hasreprefentcd it as a very gentle 
and fill river, in the beautitul deicription he has 
given of it, . Addijon. 
How all things liften, while thy mufe complains! 
Such filence waits on Philomela’s ftrains 
lo fome fill ev’oing, when the whifp'ring breeze 
Pants on the leaves, and dies upon the trees. Pope. 


3. Motionlefs. 


Gyrecia Gt /7i//, but with no Rill penfivenefs. 
Sidney. 


Addifon. 


Bacon.| 4, Always ; ever ; continually. 


SHA 


Though the body really moves, yet not changing 
perceivable ditance with other bodies, as fait as the 
ydeas of our minds follow in train, the thing feems 
to taad Fii, as we find ia the hands of Clucxs. 

Licke. 

That, in this fate of ignorance, we thort-fighted 
creatures might not miake true felicity, we are 
endowed with a power to fulpend any particuiar 
detre. This is ttanding Jill where we are not 
fuficiently affured. Locke. 

Thy ttone, O Sify phus, tands filt; 
Ixion refts upon his wheel. 


STILL, 2. f. Calm ; filence. 
Herne the hunter, 
Sometime a keeper here in Windfor foreft, 
Doth all the winter time, at fili of miduight, 
Walk round about an oak with ragged horns. 
Sha! fprare. 
He had never any jealoufy with his father, which 
might give occafion of altering court ot council upon 
the change; but all things paficd ina fill. 


STILL. adv, [yeile, Saxon. } 
1. To this ime; ul] now. 


It hath been anciently reported, and is Jill re- 
ceived, that extreme applauies of great multitudes 


have fo raritied the air, that birds flying over have 
fallen dowa. 


Pope. 


Bacon 


Bacon 
Thou, O matron! 
Here dying, to the fhore halt left thy name: 
Cajeta fiill the place is call’d trom thee, 
The nurfe of great Æneas’ infancy. Dryden 


2. Neverthelefs; notwithitanding. 
Che defire of fame betrays the amoitious man 

into indecencies that leten his reputations he os 
frill afraid, leit any of his ations ould be thrown 
away ain private. Addifon. 
3. In un increafing degree. 
~ As God fometimes addreffes himfeif in this man- 
ner to the hearts of men; fo, at the heart wil 
receive fuch motions by a ready compliance, they 
will return more frequently, and fill moure aud more 
powertu:ly. Sousa. 
The moral perfelions ef the Deity, the more 


attentively we confider, the more perfectly Jid thall 
we know them Auterbury. 


Unlefs God trom heaven did by vihon fill thew 
them what to do, they might do nothing Hooker. 
My brain l’Il prove the female to my foul, 
My foul the tather; and thefe two beget 
A generation ot fiid/-sreeding thoughts. Shak/peare. 
Whom the dileate of talking fit once poieileth, 
e caunever hold his peace. ben Fonfon. 
He told them, that 1f their king were /iiu/ ablent 
from them, they would at length crown apes. 
Davies. 
Chymifts would be rich, if they could Jil? do in 
great quantities, what they have iometimes done in 
little. Boyle. 
Trade begets trade, and people go much where 
many people are already gone: fo men run fil to a 
crowd in the itreets, though only to fee. Temple. 
The fewer fii you name, you wound the more 5 
Bond is but one, but Harpax is a fcore. Pope. 
5. After that. 
In the primitive church, fuch as by fear being 
compelled to lacritice to ftrange gods, atter repented, 
and kept fiil the office of preaching the gofpel. 


Wohitgife. 
6. In continuance. 
I with my hand at midnight held your head; 
And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 
Sill and anon chear d up the heavy time, 
Saying, what want you? Sbat/peare. 


STILL.  f [from difil.) A velel for 
diftillation ; an alembick. 
Nature’s contectioner, the bee, 
Whole fuckets are moutt alchimy 5 
The jiid/ of his refining mold 
Minting the garden into gold. Cleaveland. 
In dittiiling hot (pirits, if the head of the flisi be 
taken off, the vapour which afcends out of the ftir 
will take fire atthe flame of a candle, and the flume 
will run along the vapour from the candle to the 
frill. Nesvton. 
This fragrant fpirit is obtained from all plants 1: 
the leak aromatick, by a cold Jill, wid) a heat nor 
exceeding that af funimer. Arbuthnot. 


To STILL. V. Me 


STi 
To STILL. t. a. [from difil] To difil; 


to extract, or operate upon, by diftilla- 
tion. 


{ fillo, Latin. ] 
drap ; to fallin drops. Out of ufe. 
tis [ceotre ’gainft the ground he threw, 
And teats fil/'d trom him which mov'd all the crew. 
Chapman. 
Short thick fobs, whofe thund’ring volleys float, 
And roul themfelves over her lubric throat 
In panting murmurs, fei//"d out of her breaft, | 
That ever bubbling fpring. Crafhaw. 
STILLATI'TIOUS. adj. [ fillatitius, Late} 
Falling in drops ; drawn by a ftill. 
ƏTI'LLATORY. 2. f- [from fill or d:fiil, | 
Je An alembick ; a veffel in which diftilla- 
tion is performed. 


In all fliliatories, the vapour is turned back upoa 
itfelt, by the encounter of the fides of the Ji Hatory. 
Bacon. 
2. The room in which ftills are placed ; 
laborate ry. 
Ail ofAces that require heat, as kitchens, fia- 
tories, Stoves, thould be meridional). Wotton, 
Thel are nature’s fillatories, in whofe caverns 
the elcendimg vapours are congealed to that uhiverfal 
aqvav te, that good freh water. Mire. 
STViLBORN. adj, [ fill and born.) Born 
liteleis dead in the birth. 
Grant that our hopes, yet likely of fair birth, 
Should be /ei//bern, and that we now polet 
The ume man of expectation, we are 
A bouy ftrong enough to equal with the king. 
Saak/peare. 
Many cafualties were but matter of fenfe; as, 
whether a child were abortive or ffillborn, Graunt, 
The pale affittants on each other ftar’a, 
Woh gaving mouths for iffuing words prepar’d : 
The fiiibern founds upon the palate hung, 
Aud uicd impertect on the fali’ring tongue. Dry, 
l know a'rick to make you thrive; 
O, ‘tis a quaint device ! 
Your flillborn poems thall revive, 
And {corn to wrap up fpice. 


Ts 


Swipe 
STI'LLICIDE, 2. f. [ ficllicidium, Lat.] A 
fuccefhon of drops. 

The fiillicides of water, ifthere be water enough 
to follow, will draw themlelves into a fmail thread, 
becaufe they will not difcontinue. Bacon. 

STILLICI'DIOUS. adj. [ trom fillicide. | 
Falling in dr: ps. 

Cryttal is found fometimes in rocks, and in fome 
places not unlike the ttirious or /7/Licidious depen- 
cencies of ice. 

STILLING. 2, f. (from fill] 
1. The a& of Rilling. 
2. A ftand for cafks. 


STILLNESS. 2. /- [from fill. ] 


1, Calin; quiet; filence; treedom from 
noife. 


How fweet the moonlight fleeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we fit, and let the founds of mutick 
Creep in our ears: foft /ei//ac/s and the night 
Became the touchesof (wee(harmony. Sbakipeare. 

When blac clouds draw down the lab'ring thies, 
An horrid /eidine/s firft invades the ear, 

And in that filence we the tempeit fear. Dryden. 

Virgil, to heighten the horrour of Ænceaŝ's 
paling by this coaft, has prepared the reader by 
Cajeta’s funeral, and the _/?i//uc/s of the night. 

Dryden. 

If a houfe be on fire, thofe at rert door may 

efcape, by the /Pid/re/s of the weather. 


Brown. 


Swift, 
2. Habitual tience ; taciturnity. 
The gravity and sii/ine/s of your youth 
The world hath nored. Shak/peare, 


STI'LLSTAND. x. fe [ fill and fand.| Ab- 


fence of motion. 
The tide, fwell'd up unto his height, 
Then makes a /fit/Zfand, runn ng neither way. 
Stak/prare. 
STi'LLY. adv. (from fill] 


(E Silently ; not ioudly, 


p | 


§ Ti 


From eamp to camp, through the foul womb of, 
night. ] 
The hum at cither army fřiily founds. Sbak/peare. 

2. Calmly ; not tumuituoufly. 

Syitts. v. /. [firlor, Swedith ; felten, 
Dutch; yewlcan, Saxon.] Supports on 
which boys raife themfelves when they 
walk. 

Some could not he content to walk upon the 
battlements, but they muft put themfelves upon 
fails. Flurl. 

‘The heron, and fuch like fowt thas live of filhes, 

walk on long /tr/ts hke the people in the eal s. 

fore. 


Men muf not walk upon /7:/ts. L*Eftiange. 
Jo SVUMULATE. v. a. [ fimulo, Latin. | 


t. To prick. 
2. To prick forward; to excite hy fome 
ungent motive. ; t 
(In phyfick.] To excite a quick fenfa- 
gion, with a derivation toward the part. 
Extreme cold fimulates, producing firit a rigour, 
ard then a glowing heat ; thole things which Ams- 
Jate in the extreme degree excite pain. Arbutbrot, 
Some medicines lubricate, and others both lvbri- 
cate and ftimulate, Sharp. 


STIMULATION. x. f. [ fimudatio, Latin.} 
_ excitement; pungency. 

Some perfons, from the fecret fimulations of 
vanity or envy, defpife a valuable book, and throw 
contempt upon it by wholcfale. Watts. 

Jo STING. v. a. pret. flung or flang; 
participle paflive /tr¢ or flung.[poingan, 
Sax, flungen, fore pricked, Iflandick.] 

1, To pierce or wound witha point darted 
out, as that of wafps or feorpions. 

The fnake, rolled in a flow'ry bank, 
With thiuieg checker'd dough, doth fring achild 
That for the beauty thinks itexcellent. Sbak/peare. 

That makes anil vigers ing, and tranfmit their | 
mifchiet dy the tail, is not eafily to be jultified; the | 
foilan lying about the teeth, and communicated by | 
the bite. Brown. 

TAO pain acutely. 

Fis unkindnefs, | 
That Qrpt her trom his benedi&ion, turn`d her l 
To foreign cafualnies, gave her dear right | 
To his doghearted diughters; thefe things fing him | 
So venomoully, that burning thamz detains him | 
From his Cordelia. Shak/peare, | 

No more I wave 

To prave the hero.—Slander flings the brave. 


Pape. 
Pope. 


3° 


The fixging Vath apply. 
STING. x./. [from the verb. ] 
x. A fharp point with which fome animals 

are armed, and which is commonly 


venomous, 
Ser ents have venomous tecth, which are miftaken 


for their fling. Bacon: 
His rapier wasa hornet’s fing; 

lt was a very dangerous thing ; 

For it he chanc’d to hure the king 5 

lr would be long in healing. Drayton. 


2. Any thing that gives pain, 
The Jewsreceiving this book originally with fuch 
Jing in ity ews that the authority was high. 
Foréd:s. 
3. The point in the laft verfe. 
Itis not the jerk or Jing of an epigram, nor the 
feeming contradiction vl a pour autithefis. Dryden. 
4. Remorfe of corfcience. 
Stiroxciry. adv. [from fing y.] Covet- 
oully. 
‘Sti'notness. x. f. [from fingy.] Avarice ; 
covetouinefs; niggardlineis 
STI'NGLESS. adj. [from fiiug.] Having no 
fling. 
He hugs this viper when he thinks it fizgle/s. 
Decay f Liety. 
VoL. Il. 


SLN I 


Sri'nco. x. /. [from the fharpnefs of the 
tafte.] Old beer. A cant word. 

STi'NGY. adj. [a low cane word. Tn this 
word, with its derivatives, the g is pro- 
noticed as in gem.] Covetous; nig- 
gardly; avaricious. 

A fling y aarrow-hearted fellow, that had a deal 
of choice truit, had not the heart to touch it tall ie 
bezan to be rotten. L'F fivange. 

He relutes it only by parcels, and won't give us 
the whole, which forces meto b:fpeak his friends to 
engage him to lay afide that fingy humour, and 
goaufy the publick at once. Arbuthnot, 


To STINK. v. n. preterit funk or fank. 
{yrcintan, Saxon; ffixcken, Dutch.) To 
emit an offenfive fineil, commonly a {mell 


of putrefaction. 
John, it will be inking law for his breath. 
Shaifpeare. 
When the children of Ammon faw that they 
frank before David, they fent and hired Syrians. 
2 Samuel, 
Whata fool art thou, to leave thy mother fora 
nafty finling goat! L' Efrange. 
Molt ot fmells want names; fweet and linking 
ferve our turn for thefe ideas, which is little more 
than to call them pleating and difpleafing. Lecke. 
Ch'oris, this coflly way to imk give o'er, 
Tis throwing (weet into a common thore; 
Nat all Arsbia would fufficient be ; 
Thou nell’ not of thy fweets, they Zirk of thee. 
Granville, 
STINK. #. /. [from the verb.] Odfenfive 


{mell. 

Thole inks which the noftrils itraight abhor are 
not moit pernicious; but fuch airs as have fome 
{imilitude with man’s body, and fo betray the (pirits. 

Bacon. 

They Mhare a fin; and fuch proportions fall, 
Thar, likes fink, ’tis nothing to them all. Dryden. 

By what criterion do ye eat, d’ye think, 

If this is priz’d for fwcetnefs, that for fink ? Pepe. 


STI'NKARD. u. f. [from flink.) A mean 


flinking paltry fellow. 
STINKER. 2 /. [from firk.] Something 
intended to oftend hy ihe fmell. 
The air may be purified by burnirg of ftinkpots 
or /tinkers in coatagious lancs. Harvey. 
STI NKINGLY, adv, | trom finking.] With 
a ftiwk. 
Canft thou believe thy living is a life 
So fiinkingly depending ? Sbak/{peare. 
STI'NKPOT. 2. fo [from fink and pat. | An 
artiicial compofition offentive to the 


{mell. 
The air may be purified by fires of pitch barrels, 
efpecially in clofe places, by burning of /finkpors. 
Elarvcy. 
To STINT. v.a. [fynta, Swedith; furta, 
Vlandick. ] ‘To bound; to limit; to 


confine; to reftrain; to ftop. 

The reafon hereof is the end which he hath proe 
pofed, and the law whereby his wifdom hath inter 
the effects of his power in fuch fort, that it doth not 
work intinitely, but correfpondently, unto that end 
for which it worketh. Hooker. 

Then hoopclefe, heartlefs, ’gan the cunning thicf 
Perfuade us die, to fie all further thrife. Sfenfer. 

Nature wifely fints our appetite, 
And craves no more than undifturb’d delight. 
Dryden. 

1 hall not go about toextenuate the latitude of the 
curfe upon the earth, or Aint it oaly ta the produc- 
tion of weeds; but give it its full fcope, in an univer- 
fal diminution of the fruittuinels of the earth. 

Wriodiwward. 

A fuppofed heathen deity might be fo poor in his 
attributes, fo flirted in his knowledge, that a pagan 
might hope to conceal his perjury from his notice. 

Addifen. 

Few countries which, if well cultivated, would 
not fuppo:t double their inhabitants; and yet fewer 
where one third are not extremely finted in necef- 
faries. Swift. 

She ints them in their meals, and is very {cru- 


SEPI 


pulous of what they eat and drink, and tells them 
how many fine fhapes the has focn fpoiled in her time 
for wantot fuch cure. i 
Srint. »./. [from the verb.] 

te Limit; bound ; rettruint. 

We muft come at the length to fome paufe: for 
if every thing were to be defired for fome othe: with- 
out anv flint, there could be no certain end propolcd 
unto our actions; we Mould go on we know not 
whither. Heoker. 

The exteriors of mourning, 2 decent funeral, and 
black habits, are the ufual ints of common hufhands 

Dryden. 
2. A proportion; a quantity affigned. 

Touching the fint or meature there, rites and 
ceremonies, and cther external things of the like 
nature, being hurtful uoto the church, either i:s 
refpedt of cheir quality, or in regard of their number; 
in the former there could be no doubt oy difficulty 
what wauid he done; their deliberation in the latter 
was more difficult. Elooker. 

Our flirt of woe 
Iscommoan ; every day a failor's wife, 
The mafters of fome merchant, and the merchant, 


Have jutt our theme of woe. Sha fpeare. 
He thatpavethe hint, 

This letter for to print, 

Mutt allo pay the fint. Derham. 


How much wine drink you in a day? my fënt 
in company is a pint at noon. Swift. 


STVPEND. n. Je [Pipendiun:, Latin.] 
Wages ; fettled pay. 
All the earth 
Her kings and tetiarchs, are their tributaries; 
People and nations pay thein hourly fiperds. 
; Ben ‘Jonfen, 
St. Paul's zeal was expreffed in preaching with. 
out any cRerings or fiperd. Tayler. 
STIPE'NDIARY. adj. [ Aipendiarius, Lat)? 
Receiving falaries; performing any fer- 


vice for a ftated price. 
His great /iipendiary prelates came with troops 
of evil appointed horlemen not half tull. Knolles. 
Place rectors in the remaining churches, which 
are now lerved only by /éi, exdiary curates. Swift. 


STIPE'NDIARY. 2. fi [flipendraire, Fr. 
fripendiarius, Lat.] One who performs 
any fervice for a fettled payment. 

This whole country is called the kingdom of 
Tums; the king whereot is a kind of ffipendiary 
unto the Turk. Abit. 

If thou art hecome 
A tyrant's vile /fipendiary, with grief 
That valour thus triumphant I behold, 
Which after ail its danger and brave toil, 
Deterves no honour from the gods or men. Giever. 

Sa iemnct’ SEIST TETO, 

To SEVPULA Ua us pf Mipmlons eat. 
fiipuler, ¥r.] To comtraét; to bargain ; 
to fettle terms. 

The Romans very much negleftcd their maris 
time affairs; for they Jipulited with the Cartha- 
ginians to turnih thein with thips for tranfport and 
Ware Arbuthrs:. 

'Srrpuna’ tion. n, /[ Pipudation, Yr. froin 
fiipulaics| Bargain. 

We promife obediently to keep a!l God's com- 
mendments; the hopes given by the gofpel depend 
on our petformaace of that /frprris tion. Ragre 

STIPULA'TOR. 2. f. Une who contracts 
er bargains. 

TaS TIR vw a. {popian, Saxon; /asrev, 

Dutch.) 

1. To move; to remove from its place. 

My foot L had never yet in five days been abie to 
fiir, but as ar was lifted, Tempie. 

Orler fpirits 
Shoot through ther tracts, and dittant mufcles fills 
This fow’rergn, hy his arbitrary nod, 
Refirains or feuds Lis mioitters abroad; 
Switt and obedient to his high command, 
They fir a finger, or they lift a hans. Blackergre, 

2. To agitate ; to bring into debate, 

Freferve the right of thy piace, but fir not 

4 


Se 


queftions of jurifdiation; and rather affume thy | 
right in filence than voice it with claims. Bacon. | 
One judgment in parliement, that cafes of that 
nature ought to be determined according to the com- 
mon law, is of greater weight than maay cafes to 
the contrary, wherein the queftion was rot fired; 
yea, even though it fhould be /firred, and the con- 
tracy afirined. Hale. 
3. To incite; to inftigate; to animate. 
Waith him is come the mother queen ; 
An Ate firring him to blood and "rife. Shak/peare. 
Ii vou fir thefe daughters hearts 
Againit their rather, tool me not fo much 
To bear it tamely. Shak‘peare. 
Neftor next beheld 
The fudtle Pylian orator range up and downe the 
field, 
Embattelling his men at armes, and /firring all to 
blowes. Chapman 
4. To raife; to excite. 
The fo'diers love her brother’s memory, 

And for her fake fome mutiny will fir. Dryden. 
5. To Stix wp. To incite; 10 animate ; 
to inftigate by infiaming the paffions. 

This would feem a dangerous commiffion, and 
ready to ffir up all the Irth in rebellion. Sperfere 
The greedy thirlt of royal crown, 
That knows no kindred, no regards, no right, 
Srirr'd Porrex up to put his brother down. Spenjer. 
The words of Judas were very good, and able to 
fiir thim up to-valour, 2 Maccabees. 
Having overcome and thruft him out of his 
kingdom, he firred up the chriftians and Numi- 
Gians aganit him. Kuolles. 
The vigorous fpirit of Montrofe flirred him up 
to make iome attempt, whether he had any help 
or no. Clarendon. 
The improving of his own parts and happinefs 
fiir him up to fo notable a defign. 
More agairft Atbeifm. 
Thou with rebel infolence didft dare 
To own and to protect that hoary ruffian, 
To flir the factious rabble wp to arms. Rowe. 
6. To STIR uf. To put in action; to ex- 
cite; to quicken. 
liell is moved for thee, to meet thee at thy 
coming; it ffirreth up the dead for thee. Tfaiab. 
Such mirth the jocund Hute or gamefome pipe 
Stirs up among the losie unletter’d hinds, Milton. 
To fiir up vigourin him, employ him in fome 
conftant bodily labour. seke. 
The ufe of ihe paffions is to fir up the mind 
_ and put it upon action, toawake the underitanding, 
and to enforce the will. Addifon. 
To STIR. V. n. 


1. To move one’s felf; to go out of the 
place; to change place. 

No power he had to /#/r, nor will to rife. 

Soenfer. 

‘They had the femblance of great bodies behind, 
on the other fide of the hill; the falfehood of which 
would have been manifeit as foon as they fhould 
move trom the place where they were, and from 
whence they were not to fir. Clarendon. 

We acknowledge a man to be mad or melancholy, 
who fancies himfelf to be glafs, and fo ts atraid of 

firring; or, taking himfelt to be wax, dares not 

let the fuv thine upon him. Law. 

2. Ta bein motion; not to be ftill; to pafs 
from ina@ivily to motion. 

The great Judge of all knows every different 
degice of buman improvement, from thefe weak 
Jliitings and tendencies ot the will, which have not 
yet lormed themielves into regular purpoles, to the 
ia entire confummation of a good habit. SpeSator, 

3. To become the object of notice. 

If they happen to have aay fuperiour charater, 
they taney they have a right to talk freeiy upon 
every thing that firs or appears. Watts. 

'To rife in the morning. This is a col- 
leguial and familhar ufe. 

ti the eentlewoman that attends the general's 
wile be fti ring, tell her there’s one Caffio entreats 
ot her a htite tavut ot ipeccn. Shakfpeare. 

Grin. v. {fAur, Runick, a battle; 
lar, nofe, Welln. | 
t iumuits; bultle. 


Si ied 


What hallooing and what fir is this to-day ? 

Thefe are my mates, that make their wills their 

law, 

Have fome unhappy paffenger in chace. Shatfoeare, 
Tumultuous irs upon this ftrite enfue. Drayton 
He hath fpun a fair thread, to make all this flir 

for fuch a neceffity as no man ever denied. 

Bifbop Brambal! 
Tell, faid the foldier, miferable fir, 
Why all thefe words, this clamour, and this fir? 
Why do difputes in wrangiing {pend the day ? 
Dendan. 
The great firs of the difputing world are but the 
conflicts of the humours. Glanville, | 
After all this Jir about them, they are good for 
nothing. Tillofer. 
Confider, after fo much fir about genus and 
fpecies, how few words we have yet fettled defini- 
tions of. Lacke. 
Silence is ufually worfe than the fierceft pee 
loudeit acculations; fince it proceeds from a kind of 
numbnefs or ftupidity of confcicnce, and an abfo- | 
lute dominion obtained by fin over the foul, fo that 
it (hall not fo much as dare to complain or mzke a | 
fix South. 
2. Commotion; publick difturbance; tu- 
multuous diforder; feditious uproar. 
Whiaenfoever the earl thall dic, all thofe lands are 
to come unto her majefty ; heislike to make a foul 
ftir there, though of himfelt of no power, yet 
through fupportance of fome others who lie in the 
wind. Spenfer. 
He did make thefe /7irs, grieving that the name 
of Chritt was at all brought into thofe parts. 4bbct. 
Being advertifed of fome firs raifed by his unna- 
tural fons in Eng!and, he departed out of Ireland 
without a blow. Davies. 
Raphael, thou hear’ft what /ir on earth 

Satan, from hell ‘fcap’d through the darkfome gulf, | 

Hath rais’d in Paradife, and how difturb’d 

This night the human pair. Milton, 


3. Agitation of thoughts; conflicting 
paffion, 


He did keep 

The deck, with glove, or hat, or handkerchief 

Snill waving, as the /*irs and fits of ’s mind 

Could beft exprefs how Low his foul fail’d on, 

How twift his (hip. Shak/peare. 
STI'RIOUS. adj. [from fiiria, Lat. | Re- 

fernbling icicles. 

Chryftal is found fometimes in rocks, and in fome 


places not much unlike the //rsows or ftillicidious 
dependencies of ice. Brown. 


STIRP wf. [ flirps, Late] Race; family ; 


eneration. Not afed. 

Sundry nations got footing in that land, of the 
which there yet remain divers great families and 
Srirps. Spexfer. 

Democracies are lefs fubje&t to fedition than when 
there are /firps of nobles, Bacon, 

All nations of might and fame referted hither; 
of whom we have fome /firps and little tribes with 
us at this day. 

STI'RRER. x. f. [from fir. ] 
1, One who is in motion ; one who puts in 
motion. 
2. A rifer in the morning. 
Come on; give me your hand, fir; an early fiver. 
Shak/peare. 


baccn, 


3. Aninciter; an inftigator. 


4. STIRRER ws. An inciter; an inftigator. 
A perpetual fpring, not found elfewhere but in 
the Indies only, by realon of the fun’s neighbour- 
hood, the life and Jirrer wp of nature in a perpe- 
tual activity. Raleigh. 
Will it not reflect on thy chara@ter, Nic, to turn 
barreter in thy old days; a flirrcr up of quarrels 
betwixt thy neighbours ? Arbuthn:t. 
Stvrrup.n.f [peigenap, penap; from 
ycigan, Saxon, to climb, and nap, a 
cord.) An tron hoop fufpended by a 
trap, in which the horfeman fets his foot 
when he mounts or rides. 
Neither is his manner of mounting unfeemly, 
though he lack fiirrups; for in his getting up, his 
horic is ttil going, whereby he gaineth way: and 


| Jo STITCH. Ve He 
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therefore the firryp was called fo ia fcorn, as it 
were a flay to pet up; being derived of the oid 
Englith word /7y, which is to getup, or mount. 


Spenfcr. 
Haft thou not kifs’d my hand, and held my 
irrup ? Sbekfocare. 


His horfe hipped with an old mothy faddle, the 


fiirrups of ro kindred. Shab fpeare. 
My friend, judge not me, 
Thou feeit l judge not thee. 
Between the firrup and the ground, 
Mercy I aik’d, mercy l found. Camdıne 


Ar this the knight bezan to thear up, 
And railing up himfelf on yairrup, 
Cried out, Victoria. Hudibras. 
To STITCH. v.a. [pricke, Dasih ; Jtickens 
Dutch. | 
1. To few; towərk with a needle on any 
thing. 
2. To join; to unite, generally with fome 
degree of clumiinefs or inaccuracy. 


Having ftitched together thefe animadverfions 
touching architecture and their ornaments. JF ortcn. 


2. To STITCH sp. ‘Lo mend what was 
rent, 

It is in your hand as well to fitch up his life 
again, as it was before to rent it. Sidney. 

I with a needle and thread /fisched up the artery 
and the wound. __ Wifeman, 

To pra&ife needle- 
work. 

STITCH. 2. f. [from the verb.] 

1. A pafs of the needle and thread through 
any thing. 

2. [from pzician, Saxon.J] A fharp lanci- 
nating pain. 

If you defire the fpleen, and will laugh yourfelf 
into /fitches, follow me; yond gull Malvolio is 
turned heathen, a very renegado. Sthak‘nesre, 

A fimple bloody fputation of the lungs is dil- 


ferenced froma pleurify, which is ever painful, and 
attended with a fitch, 


1. A link of yarn in knitting. 
~ There fell twenty /risches in his Rocking. 
1 ATottexx. 
4. In Chapman it feems to mean furrows or 
ridges. 
Many men at plow he made, and drave earth here 
and there, 
And turn’d up /firches orderly. Chapman. 
In the following line, allufion is made 
to a knit ftock. 


A ftiteb-fall’n cheek, that hangs below the jaw, 
Such wrinkles as a fkiltul hand would draw 
For an old grandam ape. Dryden, 


STI'TCHERY. z. /. [from fitch] Needle- 
work. In contempt. 


Come lay afide your ffitchery; play the idle 
heufewite with me this atternoon. SLat/peare. 


STUTCHWORT. #2. f. [anthemise]} Camomile. 
dinfw. 
Sri'tHy. 2. f. [fledie, Mandick ; pu, 
hard, Saxon.] An anvil; the iron body 
on which the fmith forges his work. 
My imaginations are a; foul 
As Vulcan's Bitby. Shat/peare, 
Jostive. v a. [fuppofed of the fame 
original with few. | 
1. To ftuff up clofe. 
You woud admire, if you faw them five it in 


their thips. Sandys. 
2, To make het or fultry. 


His chamber was commonly ved with friends 
or fuitors ef one kind or other. Wetton. 


Sti’ver. 2. /. [Dutch.] A Dutch coin 
about the value of a halfpenny. 

StoaT. 2. A {mall ftinking animal. 

Sro'can. n. /. [Imth; forbs, Erfe.] An 
attendant; a wallet-boy ; one who runs 


at a horfeman’s foot; a horfeboy. Not 
in ufe. 


He holdeth bimfelf a gentleman, and fcorneth 


Harvey. 


STO 


te work, which he faith is the life of a peatant; 
but thenceforth becometh an horfe-boy or a //sab to 
fome kern, inuring himfelf. tə his fword, nd the 
gentlemanly trade of healings Spenfcr. 


Srocca'po. r. f- [ Raceato, from finco, a 
rapier, Ital.] A thruft with the rapier, 


You ftand on diftance, your pafle:, foccudos, and 
I know not what. Shakjpeare. 


STOCK. ». fA. [yeoe, Saxon; fack, Dut. 
eftoc, French.) 
1. The trunk ; the body of a plant. 
That furious teaft 
His precious norn, fought of his enemies, 
Strikes in the /fock, ne thence can be releas'd. 
Spenfir. 

There is hope of a tree, if cut down, that it will 
fprout again, though the root wax old in the earth, 
and the /fock die in the ground. ab. 

2. The trunk into which a graft is inferted. 

The cion over-ruleth the fsck quite; and the 
Sicck is paflive only, and giveth aliment but no 
motion to the gralt. Bacon. 

As fruits ungrateful to the planter’s care, 
On favage flocks inferted, learn to bear; 
The fureit virtues thus from paflions (hoot, 
Wild nature's vigour working at the root, 

3. A log ; apolt. 

That they kept thy truth fo pure of old, 
When all our fathers worthipp'd locks and ftones, 
Forget not. Milton, 

Why all this fury ? What’s the matter, 
That oaks mult come from Thrace to dance? 

Muf ttupid /focks be taught to flatter 2 
And is there no fuch wood in France ? Prior. 
. A man proverbially ftupid. 

What tyranny is this, my heart tothrall, 

And eke my tongue with proud reftraint to tie, 

That neither I may [peak nor think at all, 


Pope. 


But like a ttupid cek in filence die? Spenfer. 
While we admire 

This virtue and this moral difcipline, 

Let's be no ftoicks, nor no frocks. Shak/peare, 


ç. The bandle of any thing. 
Ó. A fupport of a fhip while it is building, 
Freth fupplies of hips, 
And fuch as fitted fince the fight had been, 
Or new from féccks were fall’n into the rozd. 
’ Dryden. 
>. [ frocco, a rapier, Italian.] A thruft; a 
ftoccado. 
To fee thee here, to fee thee there; to fee thee 
pafs thy punto, thy fock, thy reverfe, SLatfpeare. 
8. Something made of linen; a cravat ; a 
clofe neckcloth. Anciently a cover tor 
the leg, now ftocking. 
His lackey with a linen ffock on one leg, and a 


kerfey boot hofe on the other. Shak (peare. 
. A race; a lineage; a family. 

Say what flock he (prings of. — 
—The noble houfe of Marcius. Shat/peare. 


His early virtues tothat ancient Jock 
Gaye as much honour as from thence he took. 


Waller. 
The like hall fing 
All prophecy, that of the royal ficck 
Of David, fo I name this king, thall rife 
A fon, the woman's ‘eed. Milton. 


Thou haft feen one world begin and end, 
And man, as from a fecond j/fcck, proceed. 
Milten. 
To no human fock 
We owe this fierce unkindnefs; but the rock, 
‘That cloven rock, produc’d thee. Waller. 
Thy mother was no goddefs, nor thy fock 
From Dardanus; but in fome horrid rock, 
Perfidious wretch, rough Caucafus thee bred. 
Denham. 
10. The principal; capital ftore; fund 


already provided, 
Prodigal men 

Feel not theic own /fock waiting. Ber Fonfun. 

Let the exportation of home commodities be more 
in value than the impostation of foreign, fo the fuck 
of the kingdom fhall yearly increafe; for then the 
balance of trade muft be seturned in money or bul- 
lion. Bacon. 


STO 
A king, againft a Rorm, muft forefee to a conve- 
nient fat of treafure. Bacon. 
"Tis the place where God promifes and delights 
to difpenie larger proportions of his fzvour, that he 
may fix a mark of honour on his fantuary, and re- 
con:mend it to the lons of men, upon the P= of 
their own intere as well as his own glory. Sours. 
Some honour of your own acquire ; 
Add to that foct, which juttly we beitow, 
Of thofe bleit thades to whom you all things owe. 
Dryden. 
Yet was the not profufe, but fear’d to wafte, 
And wifely manag’d that the Jock might latt ; 
That all might be fupplied, and the not grieve, 
When crowds appear'd, flie had not to relicve; 
Which to prevent, the till increas'd her Rore; 
Laid up, and fpar’d, that the might give the more. 
Dryden. 
Beneath one law bees live, 
And with one common /feck zheir traffick drive: 
Allis the ttate’sy the itate provides for all. 
Dryden. 
Nor do thofe ills on fingle bodies prey ; 
But oftner bring the nation to decay, 
And fwecp the prefent /fock and future hope away. 
Dryden. 
If parents dic without actually transferring their 
right to another, why does it not return to the com- 
mon /fock of mankind 2 Locke. 
When we brought it out, it took fuch a quantity 
of air into its lungs, that it (welled almoft twice as 
big as before ; and it was perhapson this fock of air 
that it lived a minute longer the fecond time. 
Addifon. 
Be ready to give, and glad to diltribute, by ferting 
apart fomething out of thy flock for the ufe of tome 
charities. Atterbury. 
Of thofe ftars, which our imperfect eye 
Has doom'd and fix’d to one eternal fky, 
Each, by a native /cck of honour great, 
May dart {trong influence, and diffufe kind heat. 
Prior. 
They had law-fuits; but, though they {pent their 
income, they never mortgaged the fect. 
Avbuthnot. 
She has divided part of her eftate amongh them, 
that every one may be charitable out of their own 
flack, and each of them take it in their turns to pro- 
vide for the poor and fick of the parifh. Law. 


rt. Quantity ; ftore ; body. 


He propofes to himfelf no {mall fock of fame in 
future ages, in being the fit who has undertaken 
this defign. Arbuthnot. 


12. A fund eftablifhed by the government, 


of which the value rifes or falls by arti- 


fice or chance. 
An artificial wealth of funds and Jocks was in the 
hands of thofe who had been plundering the publick. 


Sro'CKFISH. #. f. 


STO'CKISH. ad). 


STO 


STO'CKDOYE., m, f. [palumbes.] Ring- 


dove. 
Srcck doves and turtles tell their am*rous pain, 


And, from the lofty cims, of love complain. 
Dryden. 


hefechae dels Dutch. | 


Dried cod, fo called from its hardnefs. 


STOCKGHLLYFLOWER, mm f. (leucoium, 


Lat.] A plant. Miller. 


Sro’cxtnc. 2. J. [The original word 


feerns to be feck; whence flocks, a prifon 
forthe legs. Stock, in the old language, 
made the plural Zocken, which was ufed 
for a pair of focks or covers for the legs. 
Stocken was in time taken for a fingular, 
and pronounced ffocking. The like cor- 
ruption has happened to chick, chicken, 
chickens.) The coverinz of the leg. 

In his firit approach before ny lady he will come 
to her in yellow /fckings, and "tis a colour fhe 
abhors. Shakipcare. 

By the loyalty of that town he procured thoes, 
Srockings,and money for his foldiers.  Crarendon. 

Unlefs we thould expect that naiure fhiould make 
jerkios and /fockings grow out of the ground, what 
could the do better than afford us fo tit materials for 
clothing as the wool of fheep ? More. 

He {pent half a day to look for his odd ffo.king, 
when hehad them both upon a leg. L'E/frange. 

Atam'rous Flavio 1s the frocking throwa ; 

That very night he longs to lie alone. Pope. 

The families ot farmers live in blth and naiti- 
nefs, without a fos or flocking to their feer. 

Swift, 


To STO'CKING. v a. [from the noun. ] 


To drefs in ftockings. 


Stocking'd wih loads of fat town dirt he goes. 
Dryden, 


STO'CKJOBBER. mf. [fluk and job] A 


low wretch, who gets money by buying 


and feliing thares in the funds. 
The frockyobber thus from 'Change-alley gces 
down, 
And tips vou the freeman a wink ; 
Let me have but your vote to ferve for the town, 
And here is a guinea to drink, Swift. 
‘from flack] Hard; 


blockifh. 
The poet 
Did feign that Qrpheus drew trees, ftones, and 
tloods ; 


Since nought fo frocki/s, hard, and full of rage, 
But mufick for the me doth change his nature. 
Shurf{veart. 


Swift. | STO'CKLOCK, #.f. [flock and feck. } Lock 


Statefman and patriot ply alike the fucks, 


Peerefs and butler thare alike the box. Pope. 


To Stock. v.a. [fron the noun, ] 
1. To ftore; to fill fufficiently. 


lf a man will commit fuch rules to his memory, 
and fock his mind with portions of fcripture aniwer- 
able to all the heads of duty, bis confcience can 
never be at a lofs. South, 
1, who before with thepherds in the groves 
Sung to my oaten pipe theirrural loves, 
Manur'd the glebe, and /fock'a the fruitful plain, 
Dryden. 
The world begun to be #ickrd with people, and 
human induttry drained thole uainhabitable places, 
Burnet 
Springs and rivers are by large fupplies continually 
fucked with water, Woodward. 


2. Tolay upin ftore: as, he facks what he 


cannot ufe. 


3. To put in the ftocks. See Stocks, 


Call not your Rocks for me: l fervethe king, 
On whofe employment I was fent to you : 
You fhall do {mall refpet, thew tov bold malice 
Againft the grace and perion of my malter, 
Sr:cking his metlenger. Sbak/peare. 


4. To Srocx up. To extirpate, 


The wild boar not only fpoils her branches, but 
frocks up her reo. Decay of Viety. 


fixed in wood. 

There are locks for feveral purpoles ; as ftreet- 
door-locks, called fruck/ocks; chamber-door-locks, 
called (priog-locks ; and cupboard locks. Mixon. 


Stocks. z. f. [commonly without the 


fingular. See STOCKING. ] 


1. Prifon for the legs. 


Fetch forth the ecks : 

As Ihave lite and honour, there thal he Gr till noon. 
Sbakfpeare. 

Tom is whipt from tything to tything, fock- 
puvifhed, and imprijoned. Shuk/peare. 
Matrimony ts exprelicd by a young man itanding, 
his legs being ‘aft in a pair of frocks. Peacham. 
The frocks hinder his legs trom obeying the de- 
termination of his mind, if it would transter lies 
body to another place. Locke. 


| 2. Wooden work upon which fips are 


| 


built. 


STOCKSTI'LL. adj. [ frock and fith) Mo- 


tioniefs as logs. 

Our preachers ttand floct/idd in the pulpit, and 
will not fo much as move a nnger to ict uff the hett 
fei1mon. a Adaijcne 


Srokxe, Stoak, feem to come from the 


Saxon yraocce, fignitying the ttock or 
body of a tree. Gi5forte 
Ast 


STO 


Store. n.f. [fola, Lat.) A long vef. 
Over all a black fle the did throw, 
As one that inly mourned. Spenfer. 
The folemn ieat of Ceres now was near, 
While long white linen 2oles the matrons wear. 
Dryden, 
Storr. The preterit of feral, 
A faor fole a gem away, Pore. 
Sros. The participle paffive of feal. 
Stoien waters are weet, and bread eaten in fecret 
is pleafant. Froverds, 
Sroui'pity. x. f. [ Palidus, Lat. flolidité, 
Fre] Stupidity; want of fenfe. 
‘Chefe are the fools in the text, indocise untract- 


able fools, whoie jéodidicy can bathe ail arguments. 
Bentley. 


STOMACH. x. S. [ffomach, Fr. sroma- 
chus, Latin. ] 

1, The ventricle in which food is di- 
gcfed. 


If you "re fick at fea, 
Or fcmach qualm'd at land, a dram of this 


Will drive away diltemper, Shak/peare. 
This filthy fimile, this beaftly line, 
Quire turns my flomach. Pope. 


2. Appetite; detre of food. 
Tell me, what is ’t that takes fram thee 
Thy fecmach, pleafure, and thy golden tlcep ? 
Sbhakfocare. 
Will fortune never come with both hands fu!l, 
Bat write her fair words itil] in fouleit letters? 
She either gives a mach, and ro Ibod 5 
Sich are the poor in health : or eife a feat, 
And takes away the nach; fuch the rich, 
That have abundance and enjoy it not. Shuk/pcare, 
As appetite or slumaceé to meet is a figno! health 
in the body, fo is this hunger in the foul a vital qua- 
lity, an evidence of fome life of grace in the heart; 
whereas decay of appetite, and the no manner of 
fron.ach, isa molt delperate prognoltick. Hamzcna, 
3. Inclination; liking. 
He which hath no /fomach to this fight, 
Let him depart. Shak/peare. 
The unufual diftance of time made it fubject to 
every man’s note, that it was an act against his 
fiomach, and put upon him by neceffity oi fate. 


Bacen. 
The very trade went againft his fomach. 
L’ Effrange. 
4. [ femactus, Lat.] Anger; violence of 


temper. 
Difdain he called was, and did difdain 
To be fo call'd, and who fo did him call: 
Stern was his look, and full of Jeriach vain, 
His portance terrible, and itature tail. Spenfer. 
ls °t near dianer time ? I would it were, 
That you might kiil your femach on your meat, 
And notupon your maid. Sbak/peare. 
loltead of trumpet and of drum, 
That makes the warrior’s /fomaca come. Builer, 
5. Sullennefs; refentment; Rubbornnefs. 
Some of the chietelt laity profe%ed with greater 
feomach iheir judgments, that such a ducipline was 
little better than popiils tyranny difguifed under a 
new icrm. Heokcr. 
They p'ainly faw, that when fomach doth Rrive 
with wit, tke match is not equal. Hooker. 
Whereby the ape in word'rous foma wor, 


strongly encour2z d by the cra'ty tex. Sperfers 
‘hat nobles Should fech ?.macks bear ! 
] myfelf heht ret ozce in Iurty year, Shad/peare. 


le ttuck on the camel's omach, that bulls thould 
be armed with horas, and that a creature of his fize 
thoùid be left de‘cucelefs. L’ Effrange. 

Not courage, but jfonsach, that makcs people 
break rather than they wiil bend. L’ Efrange. 

This fort of crying proceeding from pride, obiti- 
nacy, and fomaco, the will, where the fault ites, 
mut be bent. Locke, 

6. Pride; haughtinefs, 

Arius, a fubcle-witted and a marvellous fair- 
fpoken man, was difcontented thut oue fhould be 
placed before him in honour, whare fuperior he 
thouht finmtelf ia defert, becaufethrough envy and 


Stomach prore unto contradiétion. Elooker. 
tle wes a man 

Of an unbounded frerasem, cyrr ranking 

Himiclt with priiccse Shatfpeare. 


S TO 


To Stomach. vw. a. [ fomachor, Latin.] 
To refent; to remember with anger and 
malignity. 

Believe not all; or, if you muĝ believe, 

Stomach not all. Shak/peare, 

Jonathan foved David, and the pecple applauded 
him; only Saul /fomached him, and therctore 
hated him. Hall, 

The lion began to fhew his teeth, and to fomach 
the affront. L’Effrange. 

To STOMACH. v. ne To beangry. 

Leta man, though never fo juftly, oppofe himfelf 
unto thole that are difordered in them ways, and 
what one amongft them commonly doth not fomach 
at fuch contradiction, ttorm at reproof, aud hate 
fuch as would reform them ? tlooker, 

STo/MACHED. adj. (from flozach.] Filled 
with paflions of refentment. 

High /lomruch’d are they hoth, and full of ire; 
In rage deaf asthe fea, hafty ashre. Shakfpeare. 

STo’MACHER. 2. f. [from /femach } An 
ornamental covering worn by woinen on 


the breaft. 
Golden quoifs and fomachers, 
For my lads to give their dears. Shak/peare, 
Inftead of a fomacher, a girding of fackcloth. 
Vfaiab. 
Thou marry’ft every year 
The lyrick lark and the grave whiffering dove, 
‘The fparrow that-neptects his lite for love, 
The houfehold bird with the red /flomacher, 
Donne. 
Stro/MACHFUL. adj. [ ftomachofus, Latin ; 
fromach and ful.) Sullen; ftubborn ; 
perverfe. 
A ftumachful boy, put to fchool, the whole world 
could not bring to pronounce the firit letter. 
L' Eftrange. 
Obftinate or femachful crying fhould not be per- 
mitted, becaufe it is another way of encouraging 
thofe paffions which ’tis our butinefs to fubdue. 
Leche. 
STo/MACHFULNESS. m /. [from fomack- 
fui) Stubbumnefs ; fullennefs; ob- 
ftinacy. 
STOMA'CHICAL. l adj, [ flomachioue, Fr.) 
STOMA'CEHICK. Relating to the fto- 
mach; pertaining to the ftomach, 
An hypochondriack confumption is an extenua- 


tion occafionca by an intarction and obftruction of 


the fi-machick veficls through melancholy humours, 
Harvey. 
By a catarrh the fizmachical ferment is vitiated. 
Floyer, 
Sroma'cuick. 2. /. [from fromach.]| A 
medicine for the ftomach. 
STo/MACHLESS, adi. [ flomach and lefi.) 
Being without appetite. 
Sto'MacHous. adj. | ftomachofus, Latin. ] 
Stout; angry; fullen; obftinate. OD- 
{clete. 
That ranger knight in prefence came, 
Ard goodly talved them ; but nought again 
Him aniwered, as courtefy became ; 
But with ster iooksy and /Pamuchous difduin, 
Gave figns of grudge and dilcontentment vaio. 
Spenfer. 
Stonp. x. /. [for frand. | 
1. Pot; tation. Obfolete. 
On th’ other fide, th’ ailieged caitle’s ward 
Their Readlatt fords did mightily maintain. 


Spen fer. 


2. Stop; indifpoñtion to proceed. 


‘There be not fonds nor reitivenc{s in a man’s 


nature; but the wheels of his mind xeep way with 
the wheels of his fortune. 


STONE. n. fe [ fains, Gothick; pran, 
Sax. feen, Dutch. ] 


1. Stones are bodies infipid, hard, not duc. 


tile or malleable, nor foluble in water. 


IV oodevard, 


Stones are, the fofter and the harder. Of the 


folter oncs are, is The fohaceou: or taky; astalk. 


Bacon, 


S3 TSO 


2. The fibrofe, as the afbeftus. 3. The granulated, 
as the gvpfum. Of the harder fésves ate, 1. The 
opake itones, as limeltone. 2. The femt-pellucid, 


asagate. 3. The pellucid, as cryttal and the gems, 
Fiil. 
Five tharp fmooth fozes from the next brovk he 
chofe, 
And fits them to his fling. Cowwicy. 
Relentiels time, detlroying power, 
Whom fone and brats ohev. Parrei?. 


2. Piece of {tone cut tor building. 
Should I go to church, 
And fee the holy edifice of fone, 
And not bethink me itraight ot dang'rous rocks ? 
Shak/peare. 
The Englith ufed the /foxs to reinforce the pier, 
Hayward. 
3. Gem; precious fiones, 
I thought I faw 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Ineftimable runes, unvalued jewels. Shukfpeare. 
q, Any thing made of kone. 
Lend me a looking -glafs ; 
If that her breath will milt or tain the fore, 
Why then the lives. Shatfprares 
. Calculous concretion in the kidneys or 
bladder; the difeafe arifing from a cal- 
celus. 
A fpecifick remedy for preventing of the Jore I 
take to be the conltant ule of alehoot-ale. Temple. 
A gentleman fuppofed his difficulty in urining 
roceeded from the fore. Wifeman. 
6. The cafe which in fome fruits contains 
the feed, and is itfelf contained in the 
fruit. á 
To make fruits without core or fose is a curiofity. 


Bacara 
7.. Tefticle: 


5. A weight containing fourteen pounds. 
A ftone of meat ts eight pounds, 
Dees Wood think that he will fell him a fore c£ 
wool for lhis counters ? Swift. 
g. A funeral monument. 
Should fome relenting eye 
Glance on the fone where our cold reliques lic. 


Ji wee 

i 1o. Itis taken for a Rate of torpidnefs and 
infenfibility. 

I have not yet forgot my fell o fne. Fope. 


It, STONE is ufed by way of exaggerae 
tion. 
What need you he fo boift’rous rough ? 
I will not ftraggle, I will Rand fae Aill. 
Shel pearce 
Ard there lies Whacum by mv fide, 
Stone dead, and in hisowp blood dyed. Fundi hres. 
The icllow held Ais breath, and jay fose sill, as 
if he was dead. RPI mmg 
She had get a trick of holding hes breath, and 
lying at her length tor fcne dead. L'Ejirarge. 
The cottagers, having teken 2 country-dance tu- 
gether, had been all out, and Rood fore Mill with 
ainazement. Pope. 


12. To leave no STONE unturned. To do 
every thing that can be dore for the proe 


duction or promotion of any effect. 
Women, that left no fiene uniurn'd, 
In which the caufe m:ght be concern’d, 
Brought in their children’s fpoons and whifles, 
To purchale fwords, carbines, and piltols. fLadibrace 
He crimes invented, &f; unturn’d ne Jione 
To make my guilt appear, and hide his own. 
Drydetts 
STONE. adj. Made of itone, 
Prefent herat the leet, 
Becaufe fhe bought jfuve jugs, and no feal’d quarts. 
Shak/peares 


To Stone, v. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To pelt, or beat, or kill with ftones. 
Thefe people be almolt ready to oae me 
Lxoduse 
Crucifixion was a punifiment unknown tothe 
fewith laws, among whoin the oning to death was 
| the punithment tor blafphemy. Stephense 
| 2. `To harden, 


si ie © 


Oh pejur'd woman! thou doft ore my heart ; 
And mak‘ me call what l intend to do 
A murder, which l thought afaciifice. Shat/peare. 
STO'NEBREARK. % f. [ saxitiaga avghcana.| 
An herb. Ainfeworth. 
STO'NECHATTER, a. /. (rubetra, Latin. | 
A bird. sinfrvorth, 
Sro’necray. v. / A diflemper in hawks. 
Sro’necror. s. / A fort of tree. 
Steaccrep trce is a beautiful tree, but not common. 
Mortiner, 
Sro/necuTrer. m. f [from Jone and cut- 
zer.} One whofe trade is to hew flones. 

A flonecuttcr’s man had the veficulz of his lungs 
fo ftutfed with duit, thar, in cutting, the knife went 
as if through # heap of land. Derhaom, 

My profecutor provided me a monument at the 
flonceutter's, and would lave erected itiu the pariho 
church. Swift, 

Sro’nevenn. af. A plant. Jinfiorth. 

Smowercy. 7. 2 Aminfedt, © f:4/2verth, 

STON EERUI i x. f+. [ene and fruit. | 
Freit of which the feed is covered with 
a hard thell enveloped in the pulp. 

We gathered ripe apricocks and ripe plums upon 
onc tree, from which we expect fome other farts ot 
fisvefruit. Dey le. 

Sronenawk. s. fa [lithofalco, Lat.] A 
kind of hawk. Ainfrsarth, 

Sro/nenorse, 2. /. [fone and dorfe.] A 
horfe not caftrated. 

Where there is mof arabe land, /foreborfes or 
gcidings arc more necellary. Nlortimer. 


ER a s a [fore and pijo A 
quarry; a pit where ftones are dug. 
There is one found in a fronepit, = Woodward. 


STO'NELITCH. x. /. [from foxeand pitch. } 
x Hard infpifated pitch. 
The Egyptian mu:nmies are reported to be as 
hard 2s fioncpitco. Bacon. 
Sro'nepLover. [pluvialis cinerea.) A 
bird. Ainfworth. 
Sro'nesMIcKLeE. 7. f. [mafcivata.] A 
bird. Ainfpuwth. 
STONEWORK. n. f. [fone and work,] 
Building of {tone. 

They make two walls with Aar ftones, and fill the 
fpace with earth, and fo they continue the fione- 
wak. Moriimer. 

STO'NINESS. 2 f. [from fuy. ] | 
3. The quality of having many itones. 

The name Hexton owes its original to the foni- 
nefs of the place. Flearne. 

Small gravel or /fonine/s is found therein. 

ablortimere 
2. Hardnefs of mind. 
He hath fome /renyne/s at the bottom. Maninord. 


Sro’ny. adi, f from fone. ] 


a, Made of itone. 
Nor fony tower, nor walls of beaten brafs, 
Can be retentive to the ttrength of fpirit.  Shbat/p. 
With love's iight wings did | o’erperch thefe wails; 
For funy limits cannot hold love out.  Shak/peare. 
Nor flept the winds 
Within thew Jory caves, but roh'’d abroad 
From the tour hinges of the world, and fell 
On the vext wilderucf, whofe tallelt pines, 
Though rooted deep as high and fturdiett oaks, 
* Bow’d their (tiff necks, loaden with ttormy blafts, 
Or torn up theer. Mion. 
Here the marihy grounds approach your felds, 
And there the foil a Kony harvett yields. Dryden. 
As in fpires he ftond, he turn’d to forre; 
The feny fnake retain’d the hgure (til his own. 
Dryden, 
They fuppofe thefe bodies to be only water petii- 
fied, or converted into thefe {parry or Jony icicles 


Woodward. 
2. Abounding with ftones. 
From the /lory Mznalus 
* Bring your flocks, and live with uss Milor. 


3. Peuifick, 


STIRO 
Now let the ory dart of fentelefs cold 
Pierce to my heart, and pafs through every file. 
Spenfer 
4. Hard; inflexible; unrelenting. 
The lony hardnefs of toa many patrons hearts, 


not touched with any fecling in thi* cale. blocker. 
Thou art come to an(wer 

A fleny adverlary, an inhuman wretch 

Uncapad'e of pity. Shak\peare. 


Eight yards of uneven ground is Uireelcore and 
ten miles a-foot with me, and the //sy-hearted 
villains know it. Shak/peares 

At this fizhe 
My heart is turn’d to (tone; and, while ’tis mine, 
li thell be Pony. Sbakf[posre. 
l will clear their fenfes dark, 
What may fullice, and foften omy hearts, 


‘Lo pray, repent, and bring obcuicnce due. Milton. 
Todiff rence, clad in wiidom’s guile, 

A!l fortitude of mind fupplies ; 

For how can //omy bowels melt, 

In thofe who vever pity feit? Swift. 


Sroop. The preterit of To fand, 
Adam, atthe nens, 
Heart-Qruck with clulling gripe of forrow food, 
Milton, 


STOOL. n.f [ feds. Gothick ; ycol, Sax, 


Joel, Dutch. | 

1. A feat without a back, fo diflinguifhed 
from a chair. 

If a chair be defined a feat for a fingle perfon, 
with a back belonging toit, then # oor as a feat fora 
fingle petlon withouta back. Watts. 

Thou feartul fool, 
Why taket notol the fame truit of eold ? 

Ne fiuel down on that fame filver foul, 

To reft thy weary perfona in the fhadow cold? 
Spenfer. 

Now which were wile, and which were fools ? 
Poor Alma fits between two ferlis; 

The more the reads, the more perplext. 

2. Evacuation by purgative medicines. 

There be medicives that move /foc/s, and not 
urine; fome other urine, and not fools: thofe that 
purge by /foo/, are fuch as enter not at all, or little, 
into the inefentery veins; but either at the firft are 
not digeftible by the ftomach, and therefore move 
immediately downwards to the guts; or elie are 
afterwards rejected by the mefentery veins, and fo 
turn hkewife downwards to the guts. Bacon, 

The perittaltick motion, or repeated changes of 
contraction and dilatation, is nor in the lower guts, 
elfe one would have a continual necding of going to 
Stool, Arbuthnot, 

3. STOOL of Repentance, or Cutty Stool, in 
the kirks cf Scotland, is fomewhat ana- 
logous to the pillory. It is elevated 
above the congregation. In fome places 
there may be a feat in it; but it is gene. 
rally without, aad the perfon itands 
therein, who has been gnilty of fornica- 
tien, for three Sundays, in the forenoon; 
and after fermon is called upon by name 
and furname, the beadle or kirk-ofticer 
bringing the offender, if refractory, tor- 
ward to his poit; and then the preacher 
proceeds to admonition. Here too are 
fer to publick view adulrerers; only thefe 
are habited in a coarfe canvas, analogous 
to a hairy or monaftick velt, with a hood 
to it, which they call the fack, or fack- 
cloth; and that every Sunday throughout 
a year, cr longer. 

Unequal and unreafonabie judgment of things 
brings many a great sman to the fool of repextunc-. 

L Eirange 

‘ 

STO'OLBALE. m f. [ fool and ball.) A 
play where balls are driven from {tool to 
itool. 

While Betty dances on the green, 

And Sufan is at fPoo/bal! feen. Prior. 

To STOOP. v.w. [yeuapian, Saxon; fuy- 
gen, Dateh.] 


Prior. 


STO 


13. To bend down; to bend forward. 
| Like unto the boughs of this tree, he bended 
downward, and flooped toward the earth. R weigh. 
Po lean forward tlanding or walking. 
When Peiopidas and Imerias were lent to Artarxe 
erxes, Pelopidas did nothia2 unworthy 5 but Ime- 
nias tet fall his ring to the ground, and, flooping for 
that, was thoveht to make his adoration, Srlving fl, 
tHe ficcaing open'd my lett tide, and took 
Fron thence a rib. Milten. 
i3. Fo yicld; to bend; to fabinit. 
x Lam the fon of Henry the fitrh, 
Who made the dauphin and the French to feep. 
Shuhjypeare. 
Mighty in her hips flocd Carthage long, 
And {wept the riches of the world trum far; 
Yet frop'd to Rome, iels wealthy, but mor: tronz. 
Dryden. 
4. To defcend from rank or dignity. 
Where men of great wealth ssp to huibandry, it 
multiplieth riches exceedingly. Bacon, 
He that condefcended fo tar, and /fPoored fo low, 
to invite and to bring us to heaven, will not resus 


Ze 


us a gracious reception there. byte. 
ERNA yield; to be infertour. 
Dearh his death-wound thall thea receive, 
And flep inglorious. AMistcn. 


Thefe are arts, my prince, i 
In which your Zama does nor fact to Rome. Ardy. 


6. To fink from refoiution or fuperiori} 5 


to condefcend, 

They, whofe authority is reyuired unto the fatis- 
fying of your demand, dothink it both dangerous to 
admit fuch concourfe of divided minds, and unmeet 
that their laws, which, being once foleminy etta- 
blithed, are to exact obedience of all men, and to 
conftrain*thereunto, fhould fo far ffoop as to hold 
themfelves in fufpence from taking any effect upoa 
you, till fume difputer can pertuade you to be ube- 
dient. Hooker, 
. To come down on prey as a falcon. 

The bird of Jove foop’d from his airy tour, 

Two birds of giyett plume before him drove, 07i/"6 
8. To alight from the wing. 
Satan ready now 
To fap with wearied wings and willing feet, 
On the bare auttide of this world. Midtoste 

“Pwelve fwans behold in beauteous order move, 

And flosp with cioling pinions trom above. Deydier. 


g. To fink toa lower place. 
Cow'ring low 
With blandithment, each bird /o2p'2 on his wing. 
Midsor. 


Sroop, », /. [from the verb. ] 
te Act of {tooping ; inclination downward. 
2. Defcent from digaity or fuperiority. 
Can anv loyal fubieét fee 
With patience fuch a /fosp trom lovercignty ? 


| Amocean poud upon a narrow brook? Doyen. 
3. Fall of a bird upon his prey. 
Now will I wander through the air, 

Mount, make a flep at every fair. Waller. 


An cagle made a focp at him in the middle of 
his exaltation, and carried him away. L'Efrange. 


4. [proppa, Saxon; /20pe, Dutch.) A 
veflel of liquor. 

Come, lieutenant, I have a _/Poop of wine; and 
here without are a brace of gallants, that would tina 
have a meafure to the health of Othello. Shsé/p. 

There is nothtng more in me, fir, but muy be 
fqueezed out without racking, only a s/oop or two of 
wane, Denharz. 

A caldron of fat beef, and /s0p of ale, 
On the huzzaing mob thall more prevail, 
Than af you give them, with the nicett art, 
Ragoutts of peacocks brains, or filbert tart. King. 

STo’oPINGLY, adv. [from /fooping.| With 
inclination downward, 

Nani was noted to tread loftly, to walk /uopize/y, 
and raile himfelf from benches with laborious gef- 
ture. Wotton. 


Ta STOP. v. a. (fuper, French ; froppares 
Italian ; foppen, Dutch. } 
re To hinder trom progtetlive motion. 


SVITO 


From the oracle 
They will bring all; whofe {piritual counfel kad 
Shall fcp or ipur me. Soak/peatre. 

2. To hinder from fucceffive operation. 
Can any dreffes find a way 
To 7p th’ approaches of decay, 
And mend a ruin’d face ? Dorfee. 
. To hinder from any change of tate, 
whether to better ar worfe. 


4. To hinder from aétion or practice. 
Friend, ‘tis the duke’s pleafure, 
Whofe difpofition all the world well knows, 
Will not be rubb’d nor jfcpp'd. Shak/peare. 

As the truth of Chrift is in me, no man fhall op 

me of this boafting. 2 Corinthians. 
5. To put an end to the motion or action 
of any thing; to intercept. 
Almon talls, 
Piere’d with an arrow froin the diflant war: 
Fix'd in his throat the flying weapon ftood, 
And fopp’d his breath, and draok his vital blood. 
Dryden. 
6. To reprefs ; to fufpend. 

Every bold finner, when about to engage in the 
com muilion of any known fin, fhould arreft his con- 
fidence, and fop the execution ot his purpofe with 
this queftion : Do I believe that God has denounced 
death to fach a practice, or do l not? South. 

q. lo fupprefs, 

He, on occafion of fopping my play, did mea 
geed office at court, by reprefenting it as long ago 
defizned. ; f Dryden. 

8. To regulate mufical ftrings with the 
fingers. 

In intruments of ftrings, if you fcp a Rring high, 
whereby it hath lefs fcope to tremble, the found is 
more treble, but yet more dead. Bac.n. 


. To clofe an aperture. 
Smite every fenced city, Ap all wells of water, 
and mar land with ttones. 2 Kings. 
They pulled away the fhoulder, and /fopfed their 
ears, that they Mould not hear Zech. 
A hawk’s bell, the hole fopped up, hang by a 
thread within a botrte-glafs, and fop the glafs clofe 
with wax. Bacon. 


His majefty fopped a leak that did much harm. 


Baecn, 
Stoppings and fuffocations are dangerous in the 
body. Baccn. 


They firt raifed an army with this defign, to /rop 
my mouth, or force my confent. King Charles. 
Celfus gives a precept about bleeding, that when 
the blood is good, which is to be judged by the 
colour, that immediately the vein {bould be /fopped. 
Ar butbnet. 
10. To obftruét ; to encumber. 

Mountains ot ice that fop th*imagin’d way. 

Milton. 


11. To garnifh with proper punctuation. 
Ta STOP, Ve A. 
1, To ceafe to go forward. 
Some ftrange commotion 
Is in his brain: he bites hts lip, and ftarts 5 
Srcps on a fudden, looks upon the ground, 
Then lays his nger on his temple; ftraight 
Springs out into fait gait, then Rops agaiu. Sbak/p 
When men purfue their thoughts of fpace, they 
flop at the confines of body, as if fpace were there 
at an end. Locke 
It the rude throng pour on with furious pace, 
And hap to break thee from a friend’s embrace, 
Sicp fhort, nor ttruggle through. Gay 
2. To ceafe from any courfe of ation. 
Encroachments are made by degrees from one fep 
to another, aud the belt time to flop is at the beztu- 
Srop. z. f. [from the verb, ] 
1, Ceffation of progreffive motion. 


Thought’s the Ilave of time, and hfe time's fool ; 
And ume, that takes furvey of all the world, 


Mult have a flop. Shak/peare, 
The marigold, whofe courtic:’s face 

Ecchoes the fun, and doth unlace 

Her at his rife, at his full zp 

Packs and fhuts up her gaudy (hop. Cieaveland. 


S TO 


A lion, ranging for his prey, made a fop on a 
fudden, at a hideous yelling noifey which ttartled 
him, L’Eftvarge. 

2. Hinderance of progrefs; obftruction ; 
act of ftopping. 

In weak and tender minds we little know what 
mifery this ttriét opinion would breed, befides the 
Jicps it would make in the whole ceurfe of all men’s 
lives and actions. Heoker, 

Thefe gates are not fufficient for the communica- 
tion between the walled city and its fuburhs, as 
daily appears by the /fops and embarralles of coaches 
near both thefe gates, Grount, 

My praite the Fabii claim, 
And thou, great hero, greateft of thy name, 
Ordain’d in war to fave the finking (tate, 
And, by delays, to put a fop to fate. Dryden, 

Occult qualiues put a fap to the improvement of 
natural philofophy, and therefore have been rejected. 

Newton. 

Brokers hinder trade, by making the circuit which 
the money goes larger, and in that circuit more flops, 
fo that the returns muft neceffarily be flower and 
fcantier. Lecke. 

Female zeal, though preeeeding from fo good a 
principle, if we may believe the French hittorians, 
often put a ffop to the proceedings of their kings, 
which might have endcd in a reformation. Addifen. 


3. Repreflion ; hinderance of operation. 
*Tis a great itep towards the maitery of our de- 
fires, to give this fop to them, and thut them up in 
filence. Locke, 


4. Ceffation of ation. 
Look you to the guard to-night; 
Let’s teach ourfelves that honourabie 2p, 
Not to outfport dilcretioa. Shak/peare. 


ç. Interruption. 
Thou art full of love and honefty, 
And weigh'(t thy words before thou giv’ft them 
breath ; 
Therefore thefe /fops of thine fright me the more. 


Sre 
E aPrihi ditn de ale i 


If they fhould open a war, they forefee the con- 
fumption France muf fall into by the //cp of their 
wine and falts, wholly taken off by our two nations. 

Temple. 


7- That which obftructs ; obftacle ; impe- 
diment. 
The proud Dueffa, full of wrathful fpight 
And tierce difdain to be aftronted fo, 
Inforc’d her purple beait with all her might, 
That fop out of the way to overthrow.  Spenfer. 
On indeed they went : but O ! not far; 
A fatal /2up travers’d their headlong courfe. Daniel. 
Bleffed be that God who caf rubs, /fops, and hin- 
drances in my way, when I was attempting the 
commiffion of fuch a fin. South. 
So melancholy a profpect Mould infpire us with 
zeal to oppofe fome flap to the riling torrent, and 
check this overflowing of ungodlinefs. Rogers. 


S- Inftrumene by which the founds of wind 


mufick are regulated, 


You would play upon me, you would feem to 
know my ficps; you would pluck out the heart of 
my myilery. Shak/peare, 

Bleft are thofe, 

Whofe blood and judgment are fo well commingled, 
That they are vot a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To found what /?-p the pleafe. Sbakfpeare. 

The harp 
Had work, and refted not; the folemn pipe, 
And dulcimer, all organs of fweet fcp. 

The found 
Of inftruments, that made melodious chime, 
Was heard of harp and organ; and who mov’d 
Their f:ps, and chords, was feen; his volant touch 
Inftinct through all proportions, low and high, 
Fled, and purfued tranfverfe the refonant fugue. 


Milten. 


Milton.) 


A variety of ftrings may be obferved on their harps, 
and of fps on their tibia ; which thews the little 
foundation that fuch writers have gone upon, who, 
from a thort paffage in a claffick author, have deter- 
mined the precife fhape of the ancient mufical inftru- 
ments, with (he exact aumber of their pipes, ftrings, 
aud fraps. Adtifon. 


STO 


ge Regulation of mufical chords by the 
fingers. 

The further a ftring is ftrained, the lefs fuper- 
ftraining goeth to a note; for it requireth good wing- 
ing of a ttring before it will make any note at all: 
and in the /fops of lutes, the higher they go, the lcis 
diftance is be:ween the frets. Bacin., 

10. The act of applying the ftops ia mu- 
fick. 

Th’ organ-found a time furveys the fop, 

Before it doth the dying note give up. Daniel. 
r1. A point in writing, by which {entences 
are diftinzuifhed. 

Even the iron-pointed pen, 

That notes the tragick dooms of men, 

Wet with tears ftill'd from the eyes 

Of the flinty dellinies, 

Would have learn’d a Softer ftyle, 

And have been afhom’d to [poil 

His life’s {weet tory by the hafe 

Of a cruel /op ill-plac’d. Crafbaw. 
STO'PCOCK, x. /. [top and cock.) A pipe 

made to let out liquor, ftopped by a 

turning cock. 

No man could fpit from him without it, but would 
drivel like tome paralytick or fool ; the tongue being 
asa ficpcsck to the air, tili upon its removal the 
(pittle is driven away. GriWe 

‘Sto'pcar. x. f. [from flop and gap. | 
Something fubftitutead ; a temporary ex- 
pedient. 

Sto'ppace. x. / [from fop.) The act 
of ttopping ; the {tate of being ftopped. 

The cfic&s are a feof page of circulation by too 
great a weight upon the heart, and fuffveation. 

Arbuthitt. 
The /ecppage of a cough, or {pitting, increales 
phlegm in the ttomach. loye/ e 
STO'PPLE or Stopper. n. fo [from fop.) 
‘That by which any hole, cr the mouth 
of any veffel, is filled up. 

Bottles fwinged, or carried in a wheel-barrow upcn 
rough ground, hil not full, but leave fome air; for if 
the liquor come clote to the fopple, it cannot flower, 

Bacon, 

There were no fhuts or /fuppies made for the eat'y 
that any loud or tharp coite might awaken it, as 
allo a fote and gentle murmur provoke it to fleep. 

Rave 

STORAX af. (fran, Latin.] 

vw, PAaplart. 

z. A refinous and odoriferous gum. 

I yielded a pleafant odour like the beft myrrh, as 
galbanum, and {weer fforax. Ecelifiafticue. 

STORE. x. J. [ for, in old Swedith and 
Runick, is much, and is pretixed to other 
words to intend their fignification ; flor, 
Danifh ; ficor, Iflandick, is great, The 
Teutonick dialects nearer to Englith 
feem not to have retained this word. | 

1. Large number ; large quantity ; plenty. 

The fhips are fraught with fore of victuals, and 
good quantity of trealure, Bacın. 

None yet, but /fore hereafter from the earth 
Up hither like aerial vapours flew, 

Of all things tranfitory and vain, when fin 

With vanity had fill’d the works of men. Milton. 
, Jove grant me length of life, and years good /fcre 
Heap on my bended back. Dryden. 

2. A ftock accumulated ; a fupply hoarded. 

We liv’d fupine amidft our flowing //cre, 

We tept fecurely, and we dreamt ol more. Dryden. 
Divine Cecilia came, 

Toventrefs of the vocal trame : 

The {weet enthufiat from her facred Jore 

Enlarg’d the former narrow bounds, 

And added length to folemn founds. Dryden. 

Thee, goddefs, thee, Britannia's ifle adosess 
How has the oft exhaufted all her /lcres ! 

How oft in fields of death thy pretence fought, 
Nor thinks the mighty prize too dearly bought! 

Addifon 


Thumjine 


Their minds are richly fraught 
With philofophick forsse 


3. 


4. 


among my treafurcs? 


SHO 


The ftate of being accumulated ; hoard. 
ls not this laid up in /fore with me, and fealed up 
Deuterenumy. 
Storehoufe ; magazine. 
Sulphurous and nitrous foam, 
Concocted and adufted, they reduc’d 
To blackett grain, and into flore convey "d. Milton. 


Srore. adj. Hoarded; laid up; accumu- 


lated. 

Waat floods of treafure have flowed into Furope 
by that action, fo that the caufe of chriitendain is 
raifed Önce twenty times told : of this treafure the 
gold was accumulate and fore treafure; but the fil- 
ver is (till growing. Bacon. 


To STORE. v.a, [from the noun. } 
1. To furnith ; to replenish. 


Wife Plato faid the world with men was fir'd, 


That fuccour each to other might afford. Denham. 
Her face with thoufand beauties bleft ; 

Her mind with thoufand virtues (ford; 
Her power with boundlefs joy confeit, 

Her perlon only not ador’d. Prior. 


2. To Rock againft a future time. 


Some were of opinion that it were belt to ftay 
where they were, until more aid and itore et 
victuals were come; but others faid the enemy were 
but barely /fored with victuals, and therefore could 
not long hold out. Knolies. 

One having fored a pond of four acres with carps, 
tench, and other fith, and only put in two {mall 
pikes, at feven years end, upon the draught, not one 
fith was lett, but the two pikes grown to an exceffive 
bigncefs. Wale. 

The mind reflects on its own operations about the 
ideas got by fenfation, and thereby Jores itfelf with 
a new fet of ideas, which I call ideas of retlection. 

Locke. 

To fore the vefe! let the care be mine 

With water from the rocks, and sofy wine, 


And life-futtaining bread. Pape. 


3. To lay up ; to hoard. 


Let the main part of the corn be a common ftock, 
laid in and /fored up, and then delivered out in pro- 
portion. Bacon. 


STO'REHOUSE. x. /. [Jore and boufe.) 


Magazine; treafury; place in which 
things are hoarded and repofited againft 
a time of vie, 

By us it is willingly confeffed, that the fcripture of 
God is a frerebovfe abounding with ineltimable trea- 
fures of wifSom and knowledge, in many kinds over 
and above things in this king barely neceffary. 


Hocker. 
Suffer us to famih, and their fforehoufes cramm’d 
with grain! Shak/peure. 


Jofeph opened all the /fereboufes, and fold unto 
the Egyptians. Geurfts. 
To thefe high pow'rs a /rcrehoufe doth pertain, 

Where they sll arts and gen’ral reafons jay; 

Which in the foul, ev’n after death, remain, 
And no Lethean blood can wath away. Davies. 
My heart hath been a /froreborvfe long of things 
And fayings laid up, portending ttrange events, XTi. 

The image of God was refplendent in man’s prac- 
tical underitancing, that /foreboufe of the foul, in 
which are treafured up the rules of action and the 
feeds of morality, South. 

As many differentfounds as can be made by fingle 
articulations, fo many letters there are in the fore- 
barfe of nature. Hilder. 


2. A great mafs repofited. 


They greatly joyed merry tales to feign, 
Of which a foreboufe did with her remain, F. Qu. 


STO'RER. u. f [from /fore.} One who 


STo'RIED. adj. [from fory.] 


lays up. 
Furnifhed 
with ftories; adorned with hiftorical pic. 


tures. 
Let my due feet never fail 
To walk the ftudious cloitter pale, 
And love the high embowed roof, 
With antick pillar, maffy proof; 
And /foried windows, richly dight, 
Catling a dim religious light. 
Some greedy minion or imperious wife 


The trophied arches, /rvricd nalls, iavade. Pope. 


Milton. 


33 Commotion; 


STO 


STORK, x. f. [reonc, Saxon ; ciconia, Lat.) 


A bird of paffage, famous for the regu- 
larity of tts departure. 

Its beak and legs are long and red; it feeds npon 
ferpents, frogs, and infeéts : its plumage would be 
quite white, were not the extremity of its wings, 
and alfo lome part of its head and thighs, black : it 
fits for thirty days, and lays bur four eggs: they go 
away in the middle of Augu(t, and return in fpring. 


Calmet. 
The frk in the heaven knoweth her appointed 
times. Feremiah, 


Who bid the fart, Columbus like, explare 


Pleavens not his own, and worlds unknown before ? 


Who calls the council, itates the certain day, 
Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way ? 


Pope. 
ST'ORKSBILL. mf. [ geranium, Lat.) An 
heros Ainfworth. 


STORM, ». S. (sform, Welth ; peonm, 


Saxon ; fform, Dutch ; Jurmo, Italian. ] 


te A tempelt; a commotion of the ele- 


ments. 

O turn thy rudder hitherward a while, 

Here may thy /*crm-beat veflel fafely ride, Spenfer. 
We hear this fearful tempett fing, 

Yet feck nothelter to avoid the form, Shak/peare. 
Them the upftays, mindlefs the while 

Herfelf, though faireit unfupported flower, 

Froin her belt prop fo far, and form fo nigh. Af:/ton. 
Sulphurous hail thot after usin form. = Ailton. 
Then ftay, my child! /Porms beat, and rolls the 

main; 

Oh beat thole /2crms, and roll the feas, in vain! 

Pope. 


2. Affault on a fortified place. 


How by form the walls were won, 
Or how the victor fack'd and burnt the town. Dryd. 
{edition ; tumult; cla- 
mour ; buftie. 
Whilit I in Ireland nourith a mighty band, 
I will ftir up in England tome black form. Shak/p. 
Her filter 
Began to fcold and raife up fuch a form, 


That mortal ears might hardly endure the din. 
Shak/peare. 


4. Affliction ; calamity ; diftrefs. 


A brave man {truggling in the ffsrms of fate. Pope, 


5. Violence; vehemence ; tumultuous force. 


As oft as we are delivered from thole either im- 
minent or prefent calamities, againit the form and 
tempelt whereof we all in/tantly craved favour from 
above, let it be a queltion what we fhould render ' 
unto God for his bleifings, univerfally, fenfibly, and 
extraordinarily beftowed. Lecker. 


To Srorm. v a. [from the noun.] To 


attack by open force. 
From ploughs and harrows fent to feck renown, 
They fight in fields, and forza the fhaken town. 
Dryden. 
There the brazen tow’r was /form’/ cf old, 


When Jove defcended in almighty gold. Pope. 


To STORM. ve a. 
fr 
I. To raile tempefts. 


So now he ficrms with many a fturdy ftoure, 
So now his bluttering blatt each coaft doth fcoure, 
Spenfer, 


2, To rage; to fume ; to be loudly angry. 


Hourfe, and all in rage, 
As mock'd they form. Milton. 
When you return, the matter forms, the lady 
(colds. Swift. 
While thus they rail, and fcold, and form, 
Te paffes but for common form. Swift. 


Sro’amy. adj. [from frorm. ] 
I. Tempeftuous, 


Bellowing clouds burft with a /2srmy found, 
And with an armed winter ftrew the ground. 
Addifon, 
The tender apples, from their parents rent 
By formy thocks, mult not neglected lie. Philips: 


2. Violent; paffionate. 
STORY. x. /. [pcoen, Saxon ; forie, Dut. 


feria, Italan ; ssegia. | 


2. Small tale ; petty narrative; 


S TO 


1. Hiftory ; account of things paft. 


The table of the dividing of the world between 
the three fons of Saturn, arofe from the true /fory of 
the dividing of the earth between the three brethrer, 
the fons of Noah. Raleigh. 

Thee I have heard relating what was done 
Ere my remembrance t now hear me relate 
My flory, which perhaps thou haft not heard. Mile. 

The four great monarchies make the fubje& of 
ancient fiery, and are rclated by the Gieck and 
Latin authors. Temple. 

Matters of fact, concerning times, places, perfons, 
aflions, which depend upon fory, and the relation of 
others, thefe hings are not capable of being proved 
by fuch feientifica! principles. Wilkins, 

Governments that once mide fuch a noife, ag 
founded upon the deepeft couniels and the Mrongeft 
force, yet by fome flight mifcarriagey which let in 
ruin upon them, are now fo utterly extind, that 
nothing remains of them but a name; nor are there 
the leait traces of them to be found, but only in 
Sovib. 


account of 


ory. 


a fingle incident. 

In the road between Berne and Soleurre, a monus 
ment erected by the republick of Berne tells us the 
flory of an Englithman not to be met with in any of 
ourown writers. Addifur. 

An idle or trifling tale; a petty fiction, 

Thefe flaws and farts would well become 
A woman's fory at a winter's fire, 

Authoris'd by her grandame. Shak{peare, 

This fcene had fome bold Greek or Britith bard 
Beheld of old, what /7.ries had we heard 
Of fairies, fatyrs, and the nymphs their dames, 
Their feaits, their revels, and their am’rous flames f 

Denham. 

My maid left on the table one of her fary books, 
which 1 found full of ftringe impertinence, of poor 
fervants whocame to be ladics. Swift. 


4. [yton, place, Saxon.] A floor; a flight 


of rooms. 
Avoid enormous heights of feven /srics, and the 


contrary fault of low dittended fronts, Wotton, 
Sonnets or elegies to Chloris 

Might raife a houfe about two faries; 

A lyrick ode would flate; a catch 

Would tile; an epigram would thatch. Swift. 


To Srory. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To tell in hiitory ; to relate. 


How worthy ke is, ] will leave to appear hereafter, 
rather than fary him in his own hearing.. Shck/p. 
* l'is not vain or fabulous 
What the fage poets, taught by th’ heavenly mufe, 
Sioried of old in high immortal verfe, 
Of dire chimeras and enchanted if_es, 
And rifted rocks whofe entrance leads to hell. AZ;/¢, 
lt is frorted of the brazen Coluflus, in the ifland of 
Rhodes, that it was feventy cubits high; the thumbs 
of it being fo big, that no man could grafp one of 


them with both his arms. Wilkins. 
Recite them, nor in erring pity fear 
To wound with fricd griefs the filial ear. Pope, 


2. To range one under another. 


Becaufe all the parts of an unditturbed fluid are of 
equal gravity, or gradually placed or /luried according 
to the difference of it, any concretion that can be 
fuppofed to be naturally and mechanically made in 
fuch a fluid, mutt have a like ttruCture of its feveral 
parts; that is, either be all over of a fimilar gravity, 
or have the more ponderous parts nearer to its bafis, 

Bentley. 


Sro’RYTELLER. 7. /. [fory and ¢e//,] One 


who relates tales in converfation ; a hif- 


torian, in contempt, 
In fuch a fatire all would feck a thare, 

And every fool will fancy he is there ; 

Old froryte//ers too mutt pine and die, 

To fce their antiquated wit laid hy ; 

Like her, who mifs'd her name in a lampoon, 

And griev'd to find herfelt decay'd fo loon. Dryden. 
Company will be no longer peitered with dull, dry, 

tedious fforyiediers. Swift, 


Stove. s. f. (/foa, Ifiandick, a fire-place ; 


pooxoa, Saxon; cfinre, French; fice, 
Duich. ] 


STO 
1, A hothoufe; a place artificially made 
warn. 

Fishermen who make holes in the ice, to dip up 
fuch fiih with their nets as refort thither for breath- 
ing, light on {wallows congealed in clods of a limy 
fub(tance, and carrying them home to their Pcves, 
the warmth recovercth them to life acd flight 

Carew. 

Sr-ves, which could autumn of cold winter make; 
Fountains in autumn to bring winter back. Beau. 

The heat which arifes out of the leiter {piractes 
brings forth nitre and fulphur; fome of which it 
affixes to the tops and fides of the grottos, which 27e 
ulually fo hot as to ferve for uatural /oves or {weat- 


ing-vaults. Wusdward. 
The mott proper place for unction is a fore. 
Wifeman. 


2. A place in which fire is made, and by 
which heat is communicated. 

If the feafon prove exceeding piercing, in your 
grcat houfe kindle fome charcoals; and when they 
have done fmoaking, put them into a hole funk a 
litile into the floor, about the middle of it. This is 
the fet ove. Evelyn. 

Jo Stove. v. a. aO the poun To 
keep warm in a houfe arufcially heated. 

For December, January, aad the latter part of 
November, take fuch thugs as are green all winter; 
orange trees, lemon trees, ard myrtties, if they be 
fied ; and (weet manoram warm let. Bacon. 

Jo SToUND, @ 2. [flunde, I grieved, 
Iflandick. | 

t. To be in pain or forrow. 

2. For fuancd. 

Srounp. v. /. [from the verb. ] 

r. Sorrow; grief; mithap. Out of ufe. 
The Scots retain it. 

Begin and end the bitier baleful four, 

Tf lefs than that I fear. 

The fox his copefmate fourd, 
To whom complaining his unhappy /fcusrd, 
He with him far’d tome better chance to find. 


Out of ufe. 


Sperfer. 


Spenfer. | 

a, Aftonifhment; amazement, | 
Thus we ftood, as in a found, 

And wet with tears, like dew, the ground, Gay. | 


3. Hour; time; feafon. 
Srour. z. J. [jfur, Runick, a bartle ; | 
ceonan, Saxon, to difturi.] Affaulr; 
incurfion ; tumule. Obfoiete. 
And he that harrow’d hell with heavy four, 
The faulty fouls trem thence brought to his heav'nly 
bow'r. Fairy Queen. 
Love, that long face has to thy mighty powre | 
Per force fubdued my poor captived heart, 
And raging now therein with reftlels //oawre, 
Dəf tyraanize in every weaker part. Spenf-r. 
The giant ttruck fo mamiy mercilefs, 
Thar could have overthrown a itonny tower; 
and, were not heav nly grace that him did biefs, 
He had been pouldered ali as ehin as fower, 
But he was wary of that deadly _ciere. Sperfer. 


STOUT. ad’. (four, Dutch ; folz, proud, 
German ; flaxran, Gothick, 1s to ftrike. | | 
1. Strong; lufty ; valiant, 
When I was young, 
I do remember how my father faid, 
A flouter champion never handled fword. 
Some cap:ain of the land or flect, 
Sroute of his hands, but of a foldier’s wit, 
Cries, | have tenfe to ferve my turn. in tore, 


Shatfp. 


And he’sa rafcal who pretends to moree Dryden. 
2. Brave ; bold ; intrepid. 
The flowt-hearted are fpoiled. Pfalms. 


He loft the character of a bold, swe, and magna- 
nimous mun, which he had becu iong reputed to be. 


Clarendon, 


4. Obftinate ; pertinacious; refolute ; proud. 
The lords.all tand, 
To clear their caufe, moft refolutely sur. Daniel. 
There virtue ant _/out honour pals'd the guard, 
Thole only friends that could uot be debarr’d. 
Bathur ft. 
4- Strong ; firm. 


Shige 
The froutef vel to the form gave way, 
And fuce'd through laoien’d planks the ruhing fea. 
Dryden. 
Srour. n. / A cant name for flrong becr. 
Should but hts mufe defcending drop 
A flice of bread and mutton chop, 
Or kindly, when his credit’s out, 
Surprife him with a pint of fout; 
Exalted in kis mighty mind, 
He flies and leaves the ttars behind. Swift. 
Srou'tiy. adv. (from stout.) Lutliry ; 
boldly ; obftinately. 
Srovu'tness, ». f. [from frre | 
1. Strength; valour, 
2. Boldnefs ; fortitude, 
Wis bathfulnefs in vouth was the very true ficn o“ 
his virtue and /2-202cF aker. Afcham. 
3. Obitinacy ; wubbornnefs. 
Come a'l to ruin, let 
Thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 
Thy dancerous froztnefe : for 1 mack at death 
With as Rout heart as thou. Shakfpeare. 
To STOW, an 2. (p202, Saxon; Ai old 
Frifick, a place ; foten, Dutch, to lay 
up.] To lay up; to repofite in order ; 
to lay in the proper place. 
Foul thief ? where hat thou few'7 my daughter? 
Sbakfpeare. 
I'th’ hotfters of the faddle-bow 
Two aged pillols he did ow. Audibras. 
Some Jew their oars, or ttop the leaky fides. 
Dryden. 
All the patriots were beheaded, /?swed in dun- 
geons, or condemned to work in the mines. Addy. 
The goddefs thov'd the veffel from the thores, 
And fsw'd within its wom) the naval ftores. Pope. 
So grieves th’ advent’rous merchant, when he 
throws 
All his long-toil'd-for treafure his hip /Pou's 


Into the angry main. Carw. 


STO'WAGE. v. /. [from fow. ] 


1. Room for laying uy 
In every veffel is fowage for immenfe treafures, 
when the cargo is pure bullion, or merchand:ze af as 
great a value. Adsijon. 
2. The ftate of being laid up. 
*Tis piate of rare device, and jewels 
Of rich and exquifite form ; their value’s great 5 
And I am fomething curious, being itrange, 
To have them in fafe frowage. SL arfpeare, 


3. Money paid for towing of goods. 


Srowe, Stoe, whether fingly or jointy, 


are the fame with the Saxon yop, a 
laces Gibjon. 
Straleism. m/f. [frabifm, Fre Prabifinus, 


Latin.) A fquioting ; act of looking 
afquint. 
To Srra'ppvLe. vw. mw. [fuppofed to come 


from firiddle or firide.| “Yo ftand or 
walk with the feet removed far from 
each other to the right and left; to part 
the legs wide. 

Let man furvcy himfelf, divefled of artificial 
charms, and he will find bimfelf a forked Praddling 
znimal, with bandy legs. Arbuthnot and P: pe, 

To STRA'’GGLE. w. a. [Of this word no 
etymology is known: it is probably a 
frequentative of fray, from fraveiare, 
Trahan, of extra viam, Latin. ] 

1. To wander without any certain direc- 
tion ; to rove; to ramble. 

But ftay; like one that thinks to bring his friend 
A mile ortwo, and fees the journey’s end, 

1 ft agyle on foo far. Suctling 

A wolf fpied out a ragg'ing kid, and purfued 
him. L' Ejhrunze. 

Children, even when they endeavour their utmolt 
cannot keep their minds irom Htraggling, 

2. To wander difperfedly. 

He likewife enriched poor firaggling foldiers with 

great quantity. Shuk/peare. 


Lathe 


STR 

They found in Burford fome of the fragg” eg 

foldiers, who out of wearmefs ttayed behind. 
Clarendon. 

Torm f-agg-ing mountaineers, for publick gocd, 
To tank in tribes, and quit the lavage wocd ; 
Houfes to build, and them contiguous make, 

For chceriul neighbourhood and tafety’s fake, Tare 
. To exuberate ; to fhoot too far 

Vere they content to prune the lavith sine 
Of Araggling branches, and improve the wine. 

Trim off the fmall fuperfluous branches on each 
Gide of the hedge, thar fraggle too far out. Mori murt 

4. To be difperfed ; to be apart from any 
main body ; to ttind finale. 

Havicg paled the Syrens, they came ‘between 
Scylla and Charybdis, and the Mragg:ing tocke, 
which feemed to cait out great tore of flames and 
{moke. Ralcigh. 

Wide was his parifh, not contracted clofe 
In treets, but here and there a frageling houfe ¢ 
Yet ftll he was at hand. Dryden, 


STRA'GGLER. 2. f. [from fraggle.) 

1. A wanderer; a rover; one who forfakes 
his company ; one who rambles without 
any fettled direction. 

The lat thould keep the countries from paffage of 
Rrogglers fiom thofe parts, whence they ufe to come 
forth, and oftentimes ule to work much mifchief. 

Spenfere 

Let's whip thefe frgglers o'er the feas again, 
Lath hence thefe over-weening rags of France, 
Theile tamifh'd beggars. Shalkfpeare. 

Bo:tles miting ure fuppofed to be halt Rolen by 
Jiragglers, and the other halt broken. Swift. 

2. Any thing that pufhes beyond the ret, 
or ttands fingle. 

Let thy hand fupply the pruning knife, 

And crop luxunant ffrageders, nor be loth 
To ttrio the branches ot their leafy growth. Dryden, 

His pruning hook corrects the vines, 

And the loole /Prazelers to their ranks confines, 
Pope. 

STRAIGHT. az. [ frack, old Dutch. 
Iris well obferved by 4infavorth, that for 
zct crooked We ouvht to write frrarght, and 
for xarroxv, trait; but for prreight, 
which is fometimes found, there is no 
good authoriiy. | 

1. Not crooked ; right. 

Bzauty made barreg the twell’d boat 
Of him that belt could fpeak ; feature, laming 
The firine cf Venus, or frarigot-pigts Minerva. 

Shat/peare. 

A honter’s horn ard cornet is oblique; yet they 
have hkewile aigh horns; which, it they be of 
the fame bore with the oblique, differ httle in found, 
fave that the j/raighr require fomewhat a ttronger 
blatt. _ Bacon. 

There are many feveral forts of crooked lines; but 
there 1s one only which ts feraigot. Dryden. 

Water and air the varied torin confound ; 

The friigés looks crosked, and the {quare crows 
round. Prior. 

When l tee a Arait ttaff appear crooked while 
haif under the waier, the warci gives me a falfe idea, 

batts, 

2. Narrow; clofe. This ould properly 
be frait. [effroit, Fr. See Stratr.} 

Queen Elizabeth ufed to fay of her inttrictions to 
great officers, that they were like to garmests, frait 
at the firit putiing on, but did by and by wear loofe 
enough. Bacon. 


3- Tenfe; tight. Of this fenfe it is doubt- 
fal whether it belongs to frait, cife, 
narrow ; oF to fraight, not crooked. Pull 
the cord fia.cht, may mean, draw is till 
it has xo flexure; tie it firai! about you, 
may mean, draw it into a marrcwwer com- 
pafs. This ambiguity has perhaps con- 
founded the orthography. 

STRAIGHT, adv. [ frax, Danih ; frack, 
Dutch.] Immediately; directly, ‘This 

O 


STR 


fenfe is naturally derived from the adjec- 
tive, as a /fraight line is the fhorteft line 


between two points. 
If the devil come and roar for them, 

Twill not fend them. 1 wih after fraighr, 

And tell him fo. Shakfpeare. 
Thofe ttinks which the noftrils fraigh: abhor and 

expel, are not the mott pernicious. Bacon. 
With chalk I firk defcribe a circle here, 

Where the athcrial fpirits mult appear : 

Come in, comc in : for here they will be Arait : 

Around, around the place I fumigate. Dryden. 

I know thy generous temper well ; 

Fling but the appearance of difhonour on it, 

It firaight takes fire, and mounts into a blaze. 

, Addifon. 
Jo STRAUGHTEN. V. a. [from fraighe, | 
1. To make not crooked ; to make ftiaight. 

A crooked ftick is not fraighiened, except it be 
as far bent on the clean contrary fide. Hooker. 
Of ourfelves being fo apt toerr, the only way which 
we have to firaighien our paths is, by tollowing the 

rule of his will, whofe footfteps naturally are right. 
Hooker. 


2. To make tenfe ; to tighten. 


STRAI'CHTLY, adv, [from fraighs,] 
1. Ina right line; not crookedly, 
2. Tightly; with tenfion, 


Srrai‘cutness, wv. / [from fraight.] 
1. Re&titude; the contrary to crookednefs. 
Some are for mafts, as fir and pine, becaufe of 
their length and fraightnefs. Bacon. 
2. ‘Tenfion ; ughtnefs. 


STRAIGHTWAY. adv. [ fraight and way. 
It is very often written fraightway:, and 
therefore is perhaps more properly writ- 
ten frraightewi/e.| Immediately ; ftraight. 

Let me here for ay ın peace remain, 

Or frraightway on that laft long voyage fare. 
Spenfer. 
Soon as he enter’d was, the door Praighiway 
Did fhut. Spenfir. 
Like to a fhip, that, having ‘fcap'd a tempett, 

Vs fraigbtway claim'd and boarded with a pirate. 

Shat/peare. 

The Turks fraigbteway breaking in upon them, 
made a bloody fight. Knolles. 
As foon as iron is out of the fire, it deadeth 
fraightways, Bacon. 
The found of a bell is ftrong; continueth fome 
time after the percuffion; but ceafeth /rraighrways 
if the bell or {tring be touched. Bucan. 
The fun’s power being in thofe months greater, 


at then fraigh:weys hurries tteams up into the 
atmofrhere. Woodward, 


To STRAIN. v. a. [effeindre, French, ] 
3. To fqueeze through fomething. 
Their aliment ought to be light; rice boiled in 
whey, and frasxed, Arbuthnot. 
2. Topurity by filtration. 


Earth doth oot frain water fo finely as fand. 
Bacon. 


| 


. To fqueeze in an embrace. 
I would have /rain'd him with a fri embrace; 
But through my arms he flipt and vanith d. Dryden. 
Old Evander with a clofe embrace 
Strain’d his departing friend, and tears o’erflow'd 


his face. Dryden. 
. To fprain; to weaken by too much 
violence. 


‘The jury make no more fcruple to pafs.againft an 
Englifiman and the qucen, though it be to frain 
their oaths, than todrink milk unitrained. Spen/er. 

Prudes decay’d about may tack, 
Srrain their necks with looking back. Swift. 

5. To put to its utmott ftrength, 

By this we fee, ina caufe of religion, to how 
defperate adventures men will ruin themfelves for 
relief of their own part, having law and authority 
againtt them. Hooker. 

‘Yoo well I wote my humble vaine, 
And how my rhimes been rugged and unkempt; 
Yet as l con my cunning L will frain,  Spenfer, 


VoL, ll. 


SHER 


Thus mine enemy fell, 
And thus I fet my fout on’s neck ;—even then 
The princcly bluod flows in his cheek ; he (weats, 
Strains his young nerves, and puts himielf in pofture 
That aéts my words. Shak/peare. 
My earthly by his heavenly overpower’d, 
Which it had long flood under, ferain'd to th’ 
height 
In that celeftial collequy fublime, 
As with an obje& that excels the fenfe, 
Daazled and fpent, funk down. Milton. 
The lark and linnet fing with rival notes ; 
They firain their warbling throats 
To welcome in the fpring. Dryden. 
Nor yet content, the ferains her malice more, 


And adds new ills to thole contriv’d before. Dryden. | 


It is the worlt fort of good hufbandry for a tather 

not to frain himfelt a little for his fon’s breeding. 

i Locke. 

Our words flow from us in a fmooth continued 

ftream, without thofe fêrainings of the voice, 

motions of the body, and majelity of the hand, 

which are fo much celebrated in the orators of 

Greece and Rome. Arterbury. 
Strain'd to the root, the ftooping forett pours 

A ruftling thower of yet untimely Jeaves. Thom/ur. 


6, To make ftraight or tenfe. 


A begerttring more ffrained, and a \ciler 
fing leis rained, may tall into the fame tone. 
bacon. 
Thou, the more he varies forms, beware 
To firain his fetters with a ftri€ter care. Dryden. 


7. To pufh bevond the proper extent. 


Sce they fuffer death; 
But in their deaths remember they are men, 
Strain not the laws to make their torture grievous. 
Addifan. 
There can be no other meaning in this expreflion, 
however fome may pretend to frair it. Swift. 
Your way is to wrett and /f/ruin fome principles, 
maintained both by them and me, to a tenfe repug- 
nant with their other known doctrines. Waterland. 


8. To force; to conftrain; to make un- 


eafy or unnatural. 
The lark fings fo out of tune, 
Straining harth difcords and unpleafing fharps. 
i Shak/peare. 
He talks and plays with Fatima, but his mirth 
Is forc'd and ffrained: in his looks appears 
A wild diitracted fiercenefs. Denham, 


To STRAIN. V. 7. 
te To make violent efforts. 


To build his fortune I will rain a little, 
For ‘tis a bond in men. Sbak/peare. 
You ftand like greyhounds in the flips, 
Straining upon the ttart. Sbak/peare. 
vt They frain, te 
That death may not them idly find t’ attend 
Their certain lait, but work to meet their cnd. 
Daniel 
Straining with too weak a wing, 
We needs will write epiftles to the king. 


Pepe. 


2. To be filtered by compreffion. 


Cxfar thought that all fea fands had natural 
fprings of lrefh water: but it is the fea water; 
becaufe the pit filled according to the meafure of 
the tide; and the fea-water, paing or /raining 
through the fands, leaveth the faltnefs behind them. 

Bacon. 


STRAIN. xe /. [from the verb. | 
1. Au injury by too much violence. 


Credit is gained by cuflom, and fridom recovers 

a firain; but, if broken, is never well fet again. 
Temple, 
Tn all pain there is a deformity by a folution of 
continuity, as in cutting; or a tendency to folution, 
as in convullions or /rruins. Grew. 


2. [yrenge, Saxon.] Race; generation ; 


defcent. 
Thus far I can praife him; he is of a noble 
firain, 
Of approv'd valour. Shakipeare. 
Twelve Trojan youths, born of their noblett 
Strains, 
] took alive; and, yet cusag’d, willempty all their 
veins d 


Of vital Spirits. Chapman. 


STR 


Why doft thou falfely feign 
Thsfelf a Sidney ; from which noble raoin 
He fprung, that could fo far exalt the name 
Of love baer, 
Turn then to Pharamond and Charlemagne, 
And the long heroes of the Gallic frain. Prior. 


3 Herecitary difpofirion, 


Amoneft thefe.fweet knaves and all this courtefy ? 
the frain of man’s bred out into baboon and 
monkey. Shak/peare. 

Intemperance and luft breed difeafes, which pro- 
pagated, fpoil the frain of a nation. Tillotf{un. 


4. A ityle or manner of f{peaking. 


According to the genius ard fraino! the baok ot 
Proverbs, the words wifdom and richteoufne fs are 
ufed to fignily all religion and virtue. Villorfom. 

In our liturgy are as great firains of true fublime 
eloquence, as are any where to be found in our 
language. Swift, 

Macrobius fpeaks of Hippocrates’ knowledge in 
very lofty //rains. Eaker. 


§. Song: note; found, 


Wilt thou love fuch a woman? what, to make 
thee an intrument, and play falfe /frains upoie 
thec ? Shahfpearte 

Orpheus’ felf may heave his head 

From golden flumber on a bed 

Of heap’d Elyfian flowers, and hear 

Such Jruins as would have won the ear 

Of Pluto, to lave quite fet tree 

His half-regain'd Eurydice. Milton 

‘Their heav’nly harps a lower /rain began, 

And in foft mufick mourn the fall of man. 
Dryden. 

When the fir bold veffel dar‘d the feas, 

High on the ftern the Thracian rais’d his frain 5 

While Argo faw her kindred trees 
Defcend from Pelion to the main. Pope. 

Some future rai, in which the mufe hall teti 
How {cience dwicdles, and how volumes (well. 

2 urge 


6. Rank ; chara&er. 


But thou who, lately of the common frain, 
Wert one of us, if ttill thou dott retain 
The fame ill habits, the fame follies too, 


Still thou art bound to vice, and Rill a flave. 
Dryden, 


4. Turn; tendency; inborn difpofinon. 


Becaufe hereticks have a frai» of inadnefs, he 
applied her with fome corporal chaftifements, which 
with refpite of time might haply reduce her to good 
order. Hayward, 


8. Manner of fpeech or a¢tion, 


Such take too high a frain at the firft, and are 
magnanimous more than tract of years can uphold 5 
as was Scipio Africanus, of whom Livy faith, 
“© ultima primis cedebant.” Bacen. 


STRAINER. m J. [from fraix.] An in- 


ftrument of fltraiion. 

The excsementitious moifture paffeth in birds 
through a finer and more delicate /frainer than it 
doth in beafts; for feathers pafs through quills, and 
hair through fkin. Bacon, 

Shave the goat’s fhagey beard, left thou too late 
In vain fhouldit feek a /ræiner to difpart 
The hufky terrene dregs from purer mult. Philips. 

The Romach and inteitines are the prefs, and the 
laGteal veffels the /Prainers, to fepacate the pure 
emullion from its feces. Arbuinncls 

Thefe, when condens’d, the airy region pours 
On the dry earth in rainor genile fhowers; 

Th’ infinuating drops fink through the fand, 


And pals the porous frainers ot the land. 
Biackmorr, 


STRAIT. adj. [efroit, Fr. fretio, Italian. | 


t. Narrow; clofe; not wide. 


Witneffes, like watches, go 
Juk as they ’re fet, too fait or flow s 
And, where in conicience they’re fraight hac'd, 
Tis ten to one that fide is cal. bluti geaz, 
They arc afraid to meet her, if they have millet 
the church; but then they are more afraid to tee 
her, il they are laced as // ait as they can potudiy 
be. Laiv. 


2. Clofe ; intimate. 


He, torgetting all former injuries, had received 
that naughty Plexirtus into a /eraight degree ef 


4 
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favour: his goodne(s being as apt to be deceived, | JT; STRATEN. v.a. 


as the other's craft was to deceive. 

a. Strit; rigorous. 

~ Therefore hold I frait ail thy commandments ; 
aad ail falfe ways I utterly abhor. Palos. 

Fugitives are not relieved by the profit of their 
lands ia England, for there is a Sraighter order 
taken. Spc nfer. 

tle now, forfooth, takes on him to reform 

Some certain edicts, aad fome /erait decrees 

‘That lay too heavy on the commonwealth. 
Shakfpeare. 

Proceed no fruiter gaint our uncle Glo'ttcr, 
Than trom the evidence of good eiteem 
He be approv’d in practice culpable. Shalfpeare. 

4. Difficult ; diftrefsful, 

ç. It is ufed in oppofition to crooked, but 
is then more properly written /fraighv. 
[See STRAIGHT. ] 

A bell or a cannon may be heard beyond a hill 
which intercepts the fight of the founding body; 


and founds are propagated as readily through crooked 
pipes as through //; aig 6¢ ones. 


Sa acs. 7:. /. 
1. A narrow pafs, or frith. 
Plant gartifons to command the frreig4rs and 


Sidney. 


narrow paffages. Spenter. 
Honour travels in a freight fo narrow, 
Where one but goes abreatt. Sbakfpeure. 


Fretum Magellanicum, or Magellan’s fraits. 


A dber. 


They went forth unto the frasts of the mountain. 


Judith. | 


The Saracens brought, together with their victo- 
ries, their language and religion into all that coaft of 
Altick, even from Egypt to the /reigbrs of Gib- 
raltar. Brerewsod, 

Diftrefs 5 dificulty. 

The independent party, which abhorred all mo- 
tions towards peacc, were in as great frergbrs as the 
other how to cary on their defigns. Clarendon. 

It was impoflible to have adminiftered fuch ad- 
vice to the king, in the frefghe he was in, which, 
being purfued, might not have proved inconvenient. 

Clarendon. 


ed 


Thy felf 
Bred up in poverty and ffreigéss at home, 
Loft in a defart here, and hunger-bit. 
‘Thus Adam, fore befet, replied : 
O Heav'n! in evil /reighe this day 1 Rand 
Before my Judge. Milton. 
Tis hard with me, whatever choice I make, 
I muk not merit you, or mutt forfake : 
But in this freigér to honour I'll be true, 
And leave my tortune to the gods aid you. 
Dryden, 
Kings reduced to /reights, either by their own, 


Milton. 


or by the negligence of their predeceffors, have been į i 
| Let nature have fcope to fafhion the body as fhe 
| 
| 


always involved in dark ard mean intrigues. 
Davenant. 
Some modern authors, obferving what /raits they 
have been put toin all ages to find out water enough 
for Noah’s flood, fay Noah’s flood was not univer- 
fal, but a national inundation. Burret, 
Let no man who owns a providence grow delpe- 


rate under any calamity or frait whatfoever, but | 
compofe the anguilh of his thoughts upon this one | 


confideration, that he comprehends not thofe tiange 
unsccountable methods by which providence may 
dilpole of him. Soxuib. 


Cefar fees 
The freigéts to which you’re driven, and as he | 
knows 
Cato’s high worth, is anxious for your life. 
AAdifon. 


U!;ffes made ufe of the pretence of natural intir- 
mity, to conceal the fruits he was ia at that time 
in his thoughts. Brosme 

She watches their time of need and adverfity ; 
and, if fhe can difcover that they are in great 
frreig hts or affliction, the gives them fpeedy relief, 

Law. 
Je STRAIT. v. a. [fromthe noun.) ‘io 
pet to difficulties. 
If your lafs 
Interpretation fhould abufe, and call this 
Your lack of love er bounty, you were firaited 
Forareply; at leatt, if you make care 


Oy hoppy bolding her. Shakfpeare. 


FOUL OM, | 


SITR 
[from frait.) 


t. To make narrow, 

The city of Sidon has a fecure haven, yet wiin | 
fomething a dangerous entrance, /fraitened cn the | 
north fide by the feasruined wall of the mole. 

Sandys. 

If this be our condition, thus to dwell 
In narrow circuit, féraiter'd oy a foe 
Subtiie or violent. Milton. 

Whatever /frattens the veffeic, fo as the channels 
become more narrow, muft heat; therefore ttrait 
cloaths and cold baths hest. Ariuthnoe. 

2. To contra; to confine. 
The fraitening and confining the profemna of the 
common law, mult naturally extend and enlarge 
| the yurifdiQtion of the chancery. Ciarenden. 
| The landed man finds himíelf aggrieved by the 
| falling of his rents, and the reig btening ot his for- 
tune, whilft the mouicd man keeps up his gin. 
| Lecke. | 
Feeling can give us a notion of all ideas that en- 
ter ac the eye, except colours ; but it is very much | 
| ftretghtened and confined to the number, bulk, and 
diftance of its objects. Addilor. | 
The caufes which raiser the Britifh commerce, | 
will enlarge the French. Addifou:. 
3. To make tight; plicit pacies 
STRAIGHT. 
Stretch them at their len2th, 
And pull the freighten'd cords with all your ftrength. 
Dryden. ! 
Morality, by her falfe guardians craw, | 
| 


to 


Chicane in furs, and cafuittry in lawn, 
Gafps, as they /frastew at each end the core, 
And dics when Dulnefs gives her page the word. 
Danciad, | 
4. To deprive of neceflary room, 
Waters when @raitened, asin the falls of bridges, 
give a roaring noile. Bacon. | 
He could not be /reiz btened in room or provifions, | 
or compelled to fight. Clarendon. 
The airy crowd 
Swarm’d, and were firaitex'd. Milion. 
Several congregations find themfelves very much 
fraitencd; and, 1f the mode increafe I with it may 
not drive many ordinary women iato meetings. 


Addifon. 
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ps 


çe To diftrefs ; to perplex. 

Men, by continually ttriving and fighting to en- 
large their bounds, and encroaching upon one an- 
other, fcem to be flruitencd for want of room. 

Ray. 
STRAITHA'NDFD. adj. [from frait and 
Land.) Parfiinonious ; fparing; nig- 
gardly. 
STRAITLA'CED. acy, [frait and lace.) 
1. Griped with flays. 


thinks bett ; we have few well-thaped that are //ruit- 
laced, or much tampered with. Locke. 


| 26 Stitt; conftrained ; without freedom, 
| Stral'rcy. adv. [from frazs. | 
te Narrowly, 
2. Stridly ; rigoronfly. 
‘Thofe laws he #rairly requireth to be obferved 
without breach or blame- Hooker, 


3. Clofely ; intimately. 


Strairness. x./. [from frait. ] 
Ie Narrownefs. 
The town was hard to beftege, and uneafy to 
come unto, by reafon of the /fraitne/s of all the 
places- 2 Maccabees. 
lt is a great errour, and a narrownels or /fraitneft 
of mind, it any man think that nations have nothing 
to do one with another, except there be an union in 
fovereigoty, or a conjunction in pact. Bacon. 
The fraitnefs of my conference will not give me 
leave to {wallow down fuch camels. Asvg Charles. 
. Strictnefs ; rigour. 
It his own lite anfwer the fraitnefs of his pro- 
ceeding, it thall become him well. Shak{peare. 
Among the Romans, the laws of the twefve tables 
did exclude the females from inheriting; and had 
many other frraitu-yes acd hardihips, which were 
fucceffively remedied. flale. 


3. Diltrefs; difticuity. 


eS ee a 


STR 


ls, Want; fearcity. 


The flraitnefs af the conveniencies of life among 
them had never reached fo far as to the ufc of fire, 
tll the Spaniards brought it amongft them. Locke. 


Strake. [the obfulete preterit of frske.) 
Struck. 
Didi thou not fee a bleeding hind, 
Whofe right haunch earit my Redfaft arrow frake F 
Sperifer. 
Fearing left they fhould fall into the quick-tands, 
they frake fail, and fo were driven, Aes. 


STRAKE. Xe f. 
t. A long mark ; a ftreak. 
2. A narrow board. 


STRAND., 2. f. [pepand, Saxon; frande, 
Dutch ; frend, Mlandick. } 
1. The verge of the fea, or of any water, 
J faw fweet beauty inher face ; 
Such as the daughter of Agenor had, 
That made great Jove to humble him to her hand. 
When with his knees he kifs'd the Cretan frend. 
Shak/peare. 
Some wretched lines from this neglected hand 
May find my hero on the foreign frand, 
Warm’d with new fres, 
2. A twift of a rope. 
derived, 


See STREAK. 


Pi jor. 
I know not whence 


ToSTRAND. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
drive or force upon the fhallows. 
Tarchon's alone was loft, and //randed ttood, 
Stuck on a bank, and beaten by the flood. 
Dryden. 
I have feen of both thofe kinds from the fea, but 
fo few that they can only be fuch as have ftrayed 
from their main refidence, and been accidentally 
intercepted and fravded by great ttorms. 
Woodward., 
Some from the franded veffel force their way, 
Fearful of tate, they meet itin the fea ; 
Some, who clcape the fury of the wave, 
Sicken on earth, and {ink into a grave. Prior. 


STRANGE. adje [éffrange, Fr, extras 


neus, Latin. | 


| r. Foreign; of another country. 


I do not contemn the knowledge of frange and 
divers tongues. Afcham. 
The natural fubjets of the tate Mould bear a fuf- 
ficient proportion to the ftrange fubjecls that they 
govern. Bicone 
2. Not domeftick. 

As the man loves leaft at home to be, 

That hath a fluttith houfe, haunted with fprites 5 

So the, impatient her own faults to fee, 

Turns from herfelf, and in runge things delights. 
Davics. 
3. Wonderful; caufing wonder. 

It is evident, and it is one of the j?range/? fecrets 
in founds, that the whole found is not in the whole 
air only 3 but is alfo ia every {mall part of the air. 

Bacon. 

Sated at length, ere long] might perceive 
Strange alteration in me. Mitton. 

Thus the frange cure to ourfpilt blood applied, 
Sympathy to the diant wound does guide. 

Couley. 

It is range they thould be fo filent in this mat- 
ter, when there were fo many occafions to fpcak of 
it, if our Saviour had plainly appointed fuch an in- 
fallible judge of controveriies. Tillotfon. 

Strange to relate! from young lulus’ head 
A lambent flame arofe, which gently fpread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed. 

Dryden, 
4. Odd; irregular; not according to the 
common way. 

Defire my man's abode, where I did leave him : 
He's frange and peevilh. Shak{peare. 

A jłrarge proud return you may think I make 
you, madam, when I tell you it is not fiom every 
body I would be thus obliged. Suckling. 


-, Unknown; new. 
Long cuftom had inured them tothe former kiad 
alane, by which the latter was sew and /rarge in 
Lets cars. Hocker. 


STR 

Here isthe hand and feal of the duke: you know 
the character, | doubt not; and the fignet is nor 
Sirange to you. Shakfpeare. 

Jofeph faw his brethren, but made himtelt Prange 
unto them. Genfis. 

Here paffion firtt I felt, 
Commotion frange ! 
6. Remote. 

She makes it rruge, butthe would be beft pleas'd 

To be fo anger’d with another letter, Shat/peare. 
. Uncommonly good or bad. 

This made David to admire the law of God at 
that range rate, and to advance the knowledge of 
it above allt other knowledge. Tillotfon, 

8. Unacquainted. 

They were now, like fand without lime, ill bound 
together, at a gaze, looking Arange one upon another, 
not knowing who was faithiul. Bacon. 


S@Rxance. interje Anexpreffion of wonder. 
Strange! what extremes thould thus preferve the 
{now 

High on the Alps, or in deep caves below. 
Waller, 
Strange! that fatherly authority fhould be the 
only original of government, and yet all mankind 
not know it. Locke, 


Jo STRANGE. v. n. [from the adjective. | 
To wonder ; to be aftonified. 

Were all the affcrtions of Arittotle fuch as theo- 
logy pronounceth impieties, which we frange not at 
from one of whom a father faith, Nec Deur coluit, 
nel curavit. Glanville. 

STRANGELY. adv. [from frange. | 
1. With fome relation to foreigners, 
As by ttrange fortune 
Irt came to us, I do in juftice charge thee 
That thou commend it gely to fome place, 
Where chance may nurfe or end it. Shak)peare. 
2. Wonderfully; in a way to caufe won- 
der, but commonly with a degree of 
diflike. 

My former fpeeches have but hit your thoughts, 
Which can interpret farther : only, I fay, 

Things have been /framge/y borne. Shak/peare. 

How /frangely active are the arts of peace, 
Whofe reftlefs motions lefs than wars do ceale; 
Peace is not freed from labour, but from noile ; 
And war more force, but not more pains, employs. 

yde. 

We Mhould carry along with us fome of e vir- 
tuous qualities, which we were /érage/y carelefs if 
we did not bring fiom home with us, Spratt. 

In a time ot affiition, the remembrance of our 
good deeds wall firavgely cheer and fupport our 
{pirits. Calamy. 

ie would /rangely delight you to fee with what 
Spirit he converfes, with what tendernels he reproves, 
with what affection he exhorts, and with what 
vigour he preaches. Law. 

How /irange/y crowds mifplace things and mifcal! 
Madnefs in one is liberty in all. Harte. 


STRA'NGENESS. #. /. [from frange. | 
1. Foreignnefs ; the ftate of belonging to 


another country, 

Tf I will obey the gofpel, no diitance of place, no 
Srangencfs of country, can make any man a ftran- 
ger to me. Spratt. 

2. Uncommunicativenefs ; diftance of be- 


haviour. 
Ungird thy frangene/s, and tell me what I thall 
vent to my lady. Shak/peare. 
Will you not obferve 
The frrangene/s of his alter’d countenance ? 
Shakfpeare. 
3. Remotenefs from common manners or 


notions; uncouthnefs, 

Men worthier than himfelf 
Here tend the favage frangencfi he puts on ; 
And undergo, in an obterving kind, 

Nis humorous picdominunce. Shak/peare. 
4. Mutual diflike, 

In this peace there was an article that no Englith- 
man Mould enter into Scotland, and no Scotifhman 
into England, without letters commendatory : this 
Bight feem a means to continue a frangenc/s be- 


Milten. 


tween the nations; but it was done to lock in the 
bondercrs. Bucon. 
çe Wonderfulnefs ; power of raifing won- 


der. 

Ifa man, for curiofity or Prangenefs fake, would 
make a puppet pronounce a word, let him confider 
the motion of the mmttruments of voice, and thelike 
founds made in inanimate bodies. Bacon. 

This raifed greater tumults and boilings in the 
heats of men, than the /rargenefs and feeming un- 
reafonablenefs of all the former articles. South. 


STRA'NGER. nf. [cfranger, Fr.] 
1. A toreigner ; one of another country. 
l am a molt poor woman, and a franger, 
Born out of your dominions; having here 
No judge indiff rent. 
Your daughter hath made a grofs revolt; 
Flying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes 
To an extravagant and wheeling franger 
Of here and every where. Shakfpeare. 
There is no place in Europe fo much frequented 
by rangers, whether they are fuch as come out ot 
curofity, or fuch who are obliged to attend the 
court of Rome. Adtifon. 
After a year’s interregnum from the death of Ru- 
mulus, the fenate of theirown authority chofe a fuc- 
celor, and a flanger, merely upon the fame of his 
virtues. Swift. 
2. One unknown. 
Strangers and foes do funder, and not kifs. 
Shak/peare. 
You did void your rheem upon my beard, 
And toot me as you fpurn a fra ger cur 
Over your threfhold. Shak/peare. 
We ought to acknowledge, that no nations are 
wholly aliens and Arangers the one to the other. 


Bacon, 

His perufal of the writings of his friends and 
frrargcrs. Fell, 
They came, and near him plac’d the franger 
gueft. Pope. 


Thus the majeftick mother of mankind, 
To her own charms molt amiably blind, 
On the green margin innocently ftood, 
And gaz’d indulgent on the cry(tal flood ; 
Survey’d the /ranger in the paiated wave, 
And fmiling, prais’d the beauties which the gave. 
è Young. 
3. A gueft ; one not a domeftick. 
He will vouchfate 
‘This day to be our gueft: bring forth and pour 
Abundance, ht to honour and receive 
Our heavenly franger, 


4, One unacquainted, 
My child is yet a ranger in the world; 
She hath not feen the change of fourteen years. 
Shak/peare. 
I was no franger to the original: 1 had alfo 
ftudied Virgil's delign, and his difpofition of it. 
Dryden, 


. One not admitted to any communica- 


tion or fellowfhip. 
I unfpeak my detruStion; here abjure 
The taints and blames upon mylelt, 
For frrangers to my nature. Shak/perre, 
Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear, 
And /trangers to the fun yetripen here. Cranvil/e, 


To STRA'NGER. vs a. [from the noun.] 


To eftrange; to alienate. 
Will you, with thofe infirmities fhe owes, 
Dower’d with our curle, and /franger’d with our 
oath, 
Take her or leave her > Shatfpeare, 


To STRA'NGLE. w. a. [ rangulo, Lat, | 
te Tochoak ; to fuffocate; to kill by in- 


tercepting the breath. 
His face is black and full of blood ; 
His eye-balls farther out than when he liv'd, 
Staring full ghattly, lke a rangle? man. 
Shakfpeare. 
Shall I not then be itifled in the vault, 
To whofe foul mouth no healthfome air breathes in, 
And there be //rang/ed ere my Romeo comes ? 
Shak/peare. 
Doit thou nat kaow that thou hat /rangled 
thine husbands 2 Tsbii. 


Milton, 


Shakfpeare. | 


STR 
The lion did tear in pieces enough for his whelpae 
and Arrgt for his lioncfles, and filled his hoies 
with prey. Nehemiah. 
So heinous a crime was the fin of adultery, that 
our Saxon ancettors compelled the adulterefs to 
Jrrangle hertelf; and he who debauched her was to 
be hanged over her grave. Ayliffes 
2. To fupprefs; to hinder from birth or 
appearance. 
By th'clock, 'tis day; 
And yet dark night frangles the travelling lamp : 
13’t night’s predominance, or the day’s Ihame ? 
Shakfpeare, 
Stra’ NGLER. x. /. [from frangle.] One 
who ftrangles. 
The band that feems to tie their friendhip togee 
ther, will be ihe very /rangler of their amity. 
Shabfpeares 
STRA'NGLES, wf. [from firangle.| Swel- 
lings in a horfe’s throat. 

| STRANGULATION. mw. fa [from frangle.] 
The act of ftrangling ; fuffocation ; the 
itate of being {trangled. 

A fpunge is mifchievous, not in itfelf, for its powe 
der is harmlets; but becaufc, being reccived into 
the tomach, it (welleth, and, occafioning its con 
tinual diftenSon, induceth a /frangulation. 

Browr. 

The reduction of the jaws is difficult; and, if 
they be not timely reduced, there happen paralvt's 
and / angulation. Wifeman, 

STRA'NGURY, # f/f. [so yuga ; firan- 
gurie, Ft.] A difticulty of urine at- 
tended with pain. 

STRAP. 2. /. [ froppe, Dutch; /froppz, 
Jtalian.} A narrow long flip of cloth 
or leather. 

Thefe clothes are good enough to drink in, and 
fo be thefe boots too; an’ they be not, let them 
hang themielves in their own fraps. Sbat/peare. 

1 found but one hufband, a lively cobler, that 
kicked and fpurred all the while his wite was carry- 
ing him on; and had fcarce pafled a day without 
giving ler the difcipline of the Arap. Spectator 

Fo Strap. v.a. [from sfrap.) To beat 
with a ftrap, 

StTRAPPA' DO, m, fe Chaftifement by 
blows. 

Were I at the Arappado, or all the racks in the 
world, 1 would not tell you on compullion. 

Shak[peare. 

STRAPPING. adj. ‘Valt; large; bulky. 
Ufed of large men or women in con- 
tempt. 

STRA'TA, 2. J [The plural of fra/um, 
Lat.]} Beds; layers. A philofophical 
term. 

The terreftrial matter is difpofed into frata, or 
layers, placed one upon another; in like manner as 

| any earthy fediment, feitling down from a fluid, 
will naturally be. Weedward, 

With how much wifdom are the frat laid, 

Of different weight and of a different kind, 
Of fundiy forms for tundry ends defign’d ! 
Blackmore. 

SvRA'TAGEM. N. A [sgutnyna ; frata- 
Lemme, Ir, 

1. Anartince in war; a trick by which 
an enemy 1s deceived. 

John ‘Falbot, 1 did fend for thee, 
To tutor thee tn feratagems of war. 
_ Evry minute now 
Shonld be the father of fome fratager. 
£ z Sbakfpeare. 

2. Anartifices a trick by which fome ad. 
vantage is obtained. 

Roufe up your courage, call up all your counfels, 
And think on all thofe fratagems which nature 
Keeps ready to encounter fudden dangers. 

Denhauw, 

Thofe oft are friztagems which errours feem ; 
Nor is it Homer nods, but we who dreams Popes 

v2 


Shak/peare, 


STR 


Gp STWATIFY.t'.04, | yeraujiers Tr. from | 
firatum, Latin.} To range in beds or } 
layers. A chyamical term. 
STRATUM. AD f. (Latin.] A bed; a 
layer. A term of pnilofophy. 

Another was feund in a perpendicular Sffure of a 
fatwa of tone ia Langron iron-m:ne, Cumber- 


STR 


way ? 


Or doen thy feeble feet unweeting hither fray. 


Spenfer. 
No where can I fray, 
Save back to England : all's the world’s my way. 
Shat/peare. 


She doth fray about 


WN Poddisar d By holy crofies, where the kneeling prays 
a . $ tUi . i" 5 
ee For happy wedlock hours. Shak/peare. 
Drill’d throuch the fandy rate ev'ry way 2 ee h | 
The waters with the RASV Atur: rile. Th mfon. Wand’reft thou within this lucid orb, 


And fray'd from thofe fair tields of light above, 
Amidit this new creation want'it a guide 
To reconduct thy fteps ? Dryden. 
3. Toerr ; to deviate from the right. | 
We have erred and frayed. Common Prayer.| 
To STRAY. v.a. Vo miflead. Obfolete. 
Hath not elfe his eye 
Sray'dhis affe€tion in unlawful love? Saak/peare. 
Srray. a. /. [from the verb, | 
Ie Any creature 
limits; any ching loft by wandering. 
She hath herfelf not only well defended, 
But taken and impounded as a fray 


STRAW. reja [ytneop, Saxca; firoo, 
Datch. | 
1. The ftalk on which corn grows, and 
from which itis thraed. 
l can counterfeit the deep tragedi2n, 
Tremble and {tart at wagging ct ajfraw, 
Intending deep fulpicion. Shar/peare. 
Plate fii with gold, 
Avd the rong lance of jultice hurtlefs breaks; 
Aim it in rags, 4 pigmy’s ffraw doth pierce tt. 
Shakfpeare. 
Apples in hay and fraw ripened apparently ; 
bur the apple in the Aaw more. Bacon. 


; y i f Scots. Shak e. 

My new fraw hat, that’s trimly lin'd with green, 1 Pett i eae taraa Aay bakfpeare 
Ler Peggy wear. ray. n ) t 
More light he treads, more tall he feems to rife, You muft be kept a year and day. Hudibras 


wandering beyond its; 


And ftiuts a ffraw breadth nearer to the {kies. 
Tickel, 
2. Any thing proverbially worthlefs. 
Thy arms, thy liberty, befide 
All that’s on th’ outfide of thy hide, 
Ave mine Sy military law, 
O! which I will not bate one fraw. Hudibras. 
“Tis not a fraw matter whether the main caule 
be right or wrong. L’ Eftrange. 
STRAWBERRY, 72. y: [ fragaria, Lar. | A 
plant. Muller, 
Content with food which nature freely bred, 
On wildings and on /frawderrics they fed. Dryden, 
Strawberries, by their fragrant tmell, feem to 
be cordial: the feeds obtained by thaking the ripe 
druit in winter, are an excellent remedy againtt the 
tane, “Fhe juice of frawderries and lemons in 
{pring-water, is an excellent drink in bilious fevers. 
Arbuthnot. 
STRA'WEERRY Tree. n. f (arbutus, Lat. ] 
It is ever green, the leaves roundilh and 
ferrated on the edges: the fruit is of a 
flefhy fubitance, and very like a ftraw- 
berry. Miller. 
SrRaA WBUILT, adj, [ frazu and built. | 
Made up of fraw. 
They on the fmoothed plank, 


When he has traced his talk through all its wild 
rambles, let him bring home his ray ; not like the 
loft theep, with joy, but with tears of penitence. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Seeing him wander about, I took him up for a 

ray. Dryden, 

He cries out, neighbour haft thou feen a frray 
Of bullocks and of heifers pafs this way ? Addifon. 
. A& of wandering. 

I would not from your love make fuch a fray, 
To match you where I hate. Shak{peare. 


STREAK. z. f [penice, Saxon; /freke, 


Dutch; fricia, Italian.}] A line of 
colour different from that of the ground. 
Sometimes written frake. 


3. Any thing forcible and continued. 


GE TER 


What grace hath thee now hither brought this | r, A running water; the courfe of rune 


ning water ; current. 
As plays the fun upon the glafly fream, 
Twinkling another counterfeitcd beam. Sak/peare. 
He brought flreams out of the rock, and caufed ` 
waters to run down like rivers. Pfalrns. 
Cocytus nam’d, of lamentation loud 
Heardin the rueful ream; fierce Phiegethon, 
Whofe waves of torrent fire inflame with rage 3 
Far off from thefe, a flow and tileot frea, 
Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 
Her wat’ry labyrieth. Mione 
O could 1 flow like thee, and make thy fream 
My great example, as thou art my theme ! 
Tho’ deep yet clear, tho’ gentle yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full. 
Denham. 
Thus from one common fource our /freams divide ; 
Our’s is the Trojan, your’s th’ Arcadian fide. Dry. 
Divided interefts, while thou think’ft to fway, 
Draw like two brooks thy middle //ream away. 
Drydens 


2. Any thing iffuing from a head, and 


moving forward with continuity of partse 
The breath of the Lord is like a ream of brim- 


one. [faiabhe 
You, Drances, never want a /fream of words. 
Drydens 


The fream of beneficence hath, by feveral rivu- 
lets which have fince fallen into it, wonderfully 
enlarged its current. Atterdury. 


Had their cables of iron chains had any great 
length, they had been unportable; and, being thort, 
the hips mutt have funk at an anchor in any /rream 
of weather. Raleigh. 

It is looked upon as an infolence fora man to 
adhere to his own opinion, againft the current frea 
of antiquity. Locke. 
. Courfe ; current, 


The very frream of Sis life, and the bufinefs he 
hath helmed, mutt give him a better proclamation. 


Shak/peare, 


The weft yet glimmers with fome freaks of day ; To STREAM. v. n. [ ftreyma, Ifandick. | 


Now fpurs the lated traveller apace, 
To gain the timely inn, Shak/peare. 
What mean thofe colour’d freaks in heav’n, 
Diftended, as the brow of God appeas’d? Milton. 
The night comes on, we eager to purfue 
Till the latt freaks of dying day withdrew, 
And doubtful moonlight did our rage deceive, Dryd. 
Ten wildings have l gather’d for my dear ; 
How ruddy, like your lips, their reaks appear! 
Dryden, 
While the fantaftick tulip ftrives to break 
In two-fold beauty, and a parted freak, 


Prior. 


1. To flow ; to run im a continuous Cure 


rent. 
God bad the ground be dry, 
All but between thole banks where rivers now 
Stream, and perpetual draw their humid train. 


Biilion. 

On all fides round 
Streams the black blood, and fmokes upon the 
ground. Pipe. 


2. To emit a current ; to pour out water 


in a ftream ; to be overflown. 


The fuburb of their ffrawedui/r citadely 
New rubb’d with balm, expatiate. 


Milton. 
STRA'WCOLOURED. adje [ffraw and 
colour.| Of a light yellow. 


To STREAK. v. a, [from the noun. ] 
1. To ftripe; to variegate in hues; to 
dapple. 


Then grateful Greece with frreaming eyes would 
raife 


Hiftorick marbles to record his praife. Pope. 
3. To iffue forth with continuance, not by 


I will difcharge it in your frawcolour'd beard. 
Shat/peare. 
STRA WWORM., 2. f. [fraw and worm; 
phryganisn, Lat.| A worm bred in ftraw. 
Strawy. adj, [from fraw.] Made of 
raw; confifting of ftraw. 
There the /frawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 
Fall down betore him like the mower’s /weth. 
Sbakfpeare. 
In a field of corn, blown upon by the wind, there 
will appear waves of a colour differing from that of 


the reit; the wind, by depreifing fome of the ears, 
and not others, makes the one retie&t more from the 


lateral and frawy parts than the ret. Boyle. 


2. To ftretch. 


All the yeanlings which were freak’d and pied 
Should fall as Jacob’s hire. Shak/peare. 
A mule admirably freaked and dappled with white 
and black. Sandys. 
To-morrow, ere frefh morning freak the eait, 
With Arit approach of light we mut be ris’n, 
And atour pleafant labour, to reform 
Yon flow’ry arbours. Milton, 
Now let us leave this earth, and lift our eye 
To the large convex of yon’ azure fky ; 
Behold it like an ample curtain fpread, 
Now /éreak’d and glowing with the morning red, 
Anon at noon in flaming yellow bright, 
And chufing fable for the peaceful night. 


Obfolete. 
She lurks in midit of all her den, and freaks 


Prior. 


STRE'AMER. a. f. [from ffream. | 


fits. 


Now to impartial love, that god moft high, 
Do my fighs reann. Shak/peares 


From opening fkies may /freaming glories thine, 
And faints embrace thee. Pope, 


To STREAM. v.a. ‘To mark with colours 


or embroidery in long tracts. 
The herald’s mantle is reamed with gold. Bacon. 


An 
enfign; a flag; a pennon; any thing 
flowing loofely from a ftock. 

His brave fleet 
With filken freamers the young Phoebus fanning. 
Shart/pearee 


From out a ghaltly whirlpool all her necks; 


The rofy morn began to rife, 
Where, glotting round her rock, to fith the falls. 


And wav'd her iaffron /freamer through the tkies. 
Dryden. 


To STRAY. v. n. [ frroe, Danith, to feat- 
ter; fravvare, ltalian, to wander. | 
t. To wander ; to rove. 
My eye, defcending from the hill, furveys 
Where Lhames among the wanton valley frays. 


Deaham, 
Lo, the glad gales o’er all her beauties fray, 


Breathe on her lips, and in her bofom play. Pope. 


2. To rove out of the way; to range 
beyond the proper limits. 


Chapman. 
Streaky. adj. [from ffreak.] Striped ; 
variegated by hues. 
When the hoary head is hid in fnow, 
The life is in the leaf, and fill between 
‘The hts of falling fnows appcars the freaky green. 
Dryden, 
STREAM. x. /. [pcneam, Saxon; fraum, 
Iflandick ; froori, Dutch. ] 


Brave Rupert from afar appears, 
Whofe waving /reamers the glad general knows. 
Dry dene 


The man of fenfe his meat devours, 
But only (mells the peel and flow’rs : 
And he muft be an idle dreamer, 


Who leaves the pie, and gnaws the freama, Priors 
STRE AMY. adj. [from ream, | 
Ie Abounding in running water. 


SPT IR 


Arcadia, 
However freany now, aduft and dry, 
Denied the goddefs water: where deep Melas 
And rocky Cratis flow, the chariot {moak’d 
Obfcure with rifing dutt. 
2. Flowing with a current. 

Before him flaming, his enormous fhield 
Like the broad fun illumin‘d all the field ; 
His nedding helm emits a freamy ray. Pope. 

STREET. n. /. [penaes, Saxon ; /rraz, 
German ; frrada, Spanifh and Italian ; 
frreede, Danith ; firaet, Dutch ; frratum, 
Latin. ] 

x. A way, properly a paved way between 


two rows of houfes. 

He led us through fair freets ; and all the way we 
went there were gathered people on both fides, itand- 
ing in a row. Bacon. 

The frreers are no larger than alleys. Sandys, 

When night 
Darkens the freets, then wander forth the fons 
Of Belial, fown with infolence and wine; 
Witnefs the frects of Sodom. Milton. 

The Italians, fay the ancients, always confidered 
the fituation of a building, whether it were high or 
low, in an open fquare, or in a narrow freet, and 
more or lefs deviated from their rule of art. Addifon. 

When you tattle with fome crony fervant in the 
fame fireet, leave your own /Preet-door open. Swift. 

2. Proverbially, a publick place. 

That there be no leadicg into captivity, and no 
complaining in our /rreets, Pfalms, 

Our publick ways would be fo crowded, that we 
fhould want /ireet-room. SpeGator. 

Let us reflect upon what we daily fee practifed in 
the world ; and can we believe, if an apoftle of Chritt 
appeared in our frreets, he would retract his caution, 
and command us to be conformed to the world? 

Rogers. 
STRE'ETWALKER,  f- [treet and walk. | 
A common proftitute, that offers herfelt 
to fale in the open ftreet. 
STRENGTH. z. f. [prneng%, Saxon. ] 
1. Force ; vigour; power of the body, 
But frrengto from truth divided, and from juĝ, 
Illaudable, nought merits but difpraite. Milter. 
Thou mult outlive 
Thy youth, thy /rengi+, thy beauty, which will 
change 
To wither’d, weak, and grey. Milton. 
Th’inlulting Trojan came, 
And menac’d us with force, our fleet with fame : 
Was it the frrengrh af this tongue-valiant lord, 
Yo that black hour, that fav'd you from the (word ? 
Dryden, 
2. Power of endurance ; firmnefs; dura- 
bility ; toughnefs ; hardnefs. 
Not founded on the brittle sérength of bones. 
Milton. 


Prior. 


Firm Dorick pillars found the folid bafe, 
The fair Corinthian crown the higher fpace, 
And all below is Jrengib, and all above is grace. 
g A Dryden. 
3. Vigour of any kind; power of any 
kind. 
Strength there muft be either of love or war, 
even luch contrary ways leading to the fame unity. 
Holyday. 
God, inall things wife and jutt, 
Hinder’d not Satan to attempt the mind 
Of man, with rengto entire and free-will arm'd. 


Milton. 
This act 
Shall cru the frreng th of Saran. Milton. 
4. Power of refittance ; furenefs ; faltnefs, 
Our caftle’s frengib 
Will laugh a fiege to [corn. Shak/peare. 
5. Support; fecurity ; that which fupports. 
Bereave me not thy aid, 
Thy counfel, in this uttermott dittrefs, 
My only Jrengib and ftay. Milton. 
6. Power of mind; force of any imental 
faculty. 
Ariftotle’s large views, acutenefs and penetration 
cf thought, and jPrengre of judgment, few have 
equalled, Licke. 


STR 


He enjoyed the greatett ffrength of gond fenfe, 
and the molt exquifite tafta of politenels. Addifon. 
We, like friendly colours, found our hearts unite, 
And each from each contract new /erength and light. 


7. Spirit ; animation. 

Methinks I feel new frreneth within me rife, 
Wings growing, anddominign given. 

Adam ard firft matron Eve 
Had ended now their orifons, and found 
Strength added from above, new hope to {pring 
Out ot defpair. Milton. 
8. Vigour of writing; nervous diction; 
force, oppofed to foftnefs, in writing or 
paiating, 
Leave fuch to tune their own dull rhymes, aod 
know 
What's roundly fmooth, or languithingly flow ; 
And praife the eafy vigour of a line, 
Where Denham's firength and Waller's fweetnefs 
Join. Pope, 
Caracci’s frength, Coreggio’s fofter line, 
Paulo's free ttroke, and ‘Titisn‘s warmth divine. 
Pope. 
g. Potency of liquors. 
10. Fortification ; fortrefs, 

The rathnefs of talking fhould not only be re- 
tarded by the guard of cur heart, but fenced in by 
certain ffrengrbs placed in the mouth. Ben Fonfon. 

He thought 
This inacceffible high frength to have feiz’d. Milt. 

Betray’d in all his /rrengibs, the wood beiet; 

All inftruments, all arts, of ruin met. Denban, 
I1. Support; maintenance of power. 
What they boded would be a mifchief to us, you 
are providing, fhall be one of our principal frengrhs. 
; Spratt. 
12. Legal force ; validity ; fecurity. 
13. Confidence imparted. 

Certain fervices wcre due from the foldier to his 
captain, and from the captain to the prince; and 
upon the frength of fuch tenures, in after times, the 
defcendents ot thefe people and their kings did fubfit 
and make their wars. Davenant. 

The allies, atter a fuccefsful fummer, are too apt, 
upon the /rengtb of it, to negiect their preparations 
for the enfuing campaign. Addifen, 

14. Armament; force ; power, 

What is his /2rezprb by land ? Shak/fpeare, 

Nor was there any other ffrenpth defigued to 
attend about his highnefs than one regiment. 

Clarendon. 
15. Perfuafive prevalence; argumentative 
force. 

This prefuppofed, it may then ftand very well with 
freng!4 and foundnefs of realon, thus to anfwer. 

Hooker. 


To ftrengthen, 


T'e 


To STRENGTH. 


Not ufed. 


Edward’s happy order'd reign moft fertile breeds 

Plenty ot mighty [pirits, to frengrh his Rate, Danici. 
To STRENGTHEN. v. a. [from frrength. | 
1, To make ftrong. 

2. To confirm ; to eftablith. 

Authority is by nothing fo much /ffrengthened and | 
confirmed as by cultom; for no man ealily diftruits 
the things which he and all mea have been always 
bred up to. Tempie, 

Thee, bold Longinus ! all the Nine infpire, 

And blefs your critick with a poet’s fire: 

An ardent judge, who, zealous in his truit, 

With warmth gives fentence, yet is always juft ; 

W hole own example ferengtbens all his laws, 

And is himfelf that great tublime he draws. Pope. 

If it were true that women were thus naturally 
vain and light, then how much more blameable is 
that education, which feems contrived to frengiben 
and increafe this fuily. Law. 


3. To animate ; to fix in refolution. 
Let us rife up and builds fo they /frengtoencd 
their hands for this work. Nevemiah, 
Charge Jofhua, and encourage him, and frengi hen 
him, Dewteronumy, 
4. To make to increafe in power or fecu. 


rity, 


a. 


5 


Pope.| To STRE'NGTHEN. v. ua To grow fron 


Milton, | 


Db a RR 


Let noble Warwick, Cobham, and the reĝ, 
With powerful policy /renmy:ben themfelves. Shakf, 
They fought the frrengrbening of the heathen. 

1 Maccabees. 
y 

Oh men for Hatt'ry and deceit renown'd ! z 
Thus when y'are young ye learn itall like him; 
‘Fill, as your yea:s increale, that frengibens too, 
T’ undo poor maids. Otway, 

The difeafe, that hall deftroy at Jength, 

Grows with his growth, and férengthens with his 
(trenoth. Pope, 
STRE/NGTHENER, } #7. /. [from frrengthen, 
STRE'NGTHNER. f by contration firength. 
ner. | 
1, That which gives ftrength; that which 
makes {trong. 

Garlick is a great fPicngrbener of the ftomach, 
upon decays of appetite, or indigettion. Temple, 

2. [In medicine.] Strevgtheners add to 
the bulk and firmnefs of the folids : 
cordials are fuch as drive on the vital 
actions; but thefe fuch as confirm the 
ftamina. Quincy, 

STRE'NGTHLESS. adj. [from frength, ] 

1. Wanting ftrength ; deprived of ttrength, 

Yet are thele feet, whofe frrenprblefstiay is numb, 
Unable to fupport this lump of clay. Sbakfpeare. 

As the wretch, whofe fever-weakened joints, 
Like Æengthlefs hinges, buckle under lite, 
Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 
Out of his keeper’s arms. 

2. Wanting potency; weak. 
liquors. 

This liquor muft be inflammable or not, and yet 
fubtile and pungent, which may be called (pirit; or 
elfe frrengthlefs or anfipid, which may be named 
phlegm. Boyle. 

STRE'NUOUS. adj. [ Prenuxs, Latin, } 

1. Brave; bold; active ; valiant; dangere 
oufly laborious. 

Nations grown corrupt 
Love bondage more than liberty ; 
Bondage with eale than frenuows liberty. 

2. Lealous ; vehement, 

He refolves to be ferexuous for taking off the teft, 
again{t the maxims ot all wife chriltian governments, 
which always had fome eftablithed religion, leaving 
at beft a toleration %o0 others. Swift to Pope. 

Citizens within the bills of mortality have been 
Jirenusus againft the church and crown. Swit. 

STRE'NUOUSLY. adv. [trom /irenxous. | 

1. Vigoroully ; actively. 

Many can ufe both hands, yet will there divers 
remain that can férenucu/ly make ule oi neither, 

Brown, 


Shatkfpeare. 
Uled of 


Milion. 


.2. Zealoufly ; vehemently ; with ardour, 


Writers difpute frenuoufly for the liberty of cone 
fcience, and inveigh largely againtt all cccicliaiticks, 
under the name ut high church. Swifts 

There was no true catholick but frezvouf/y cons 
tended for it. Waterland. 

STR E'PEROUS, adj. [fireps, Lat.j Loud ; 
noify. 

Porta conceives, becaufe in a /-eperows eruption it 
rifetb againtt frc, it doth therctore refitt ligb: 

Broun. 
Stress. ze f. [peece, Saxon, violence ; 
or trom difirc/s. } 
Ie Importance ; important part.’ 

The ferefs of the table lies upon the hazard of 
having a numerous ftock ot children. 7 Aybrazryes 

Thus, on which the great //+-/s of the bufnets 
depends, wouid have been made out with realons 
fuificient. Locke, 


2. Importance imputed ; weight afcribed. 
A body may as well la too little as (oo much 
fires upon a dream ; but the lefs we heed them the 
beiter, L'Efrarge. 
It hewed how very little e/i is to be laid upon 
the precedents they bring. Lejicy. 
Contider how great a refr he laid upon this duty, 
while upon garth, and hew earned'y he recommended 
it. tirlery, 


SST ae 


3, Violence ; force, either acting or fuf- | 


fered. 
By /frrefs of weather driv'n, 
At laft they landed. Dryden. 
Though che faculties of the mind are improved by 
exercise, yet they muft not be put to a frc/s beyond 
their ftrength. Locke. 
Jo STRESS. Ve a. [evidently from diffre/:. | 
‘To diftrefs ; to put to hardships or difi- 
culties. 
Stirred with pity of the freed plight 
Of this fad realm. Spenjer. 
Jo STRETCH, vw. e [yenecan, Saxon; 
firecken, Daich. ] 
y. To extend ; to (pread ont to a diilance, 
The frretching out of his wings hall fill the 
breadth of thy land. Laisa. 
Seretch thine hand unto the poor. Ecclefiaflicus. 
Take thy rod, and jire‘ch out tine hand. Exod, 
Eden fretes‘d her iine 
From Auran eaftward to the roval towers 
Of great Seleucia, built by Grecian kings. 32i/ton. 
2. To elongate, or ftrain to a greater {pace. 
Regions to which 
All thy dominion, Adam, is ro more 
Than what this garden is toall the earth 
And all the fea, trom one entre globole 
Stretch'd into longitude. 
3. To expand ; to difplay, 
Leviathan on the deep, 
Streich’d like a promontory, fleeps. Milton. 
What more kely to reich forth the heavens, and 
bay the foundatioa of the earth, than infinite power ? 
Tillatjon. 


Milton. 


. To ftrain to the utmoft, 
This kifs, if it durft {peak, 
Would fretch thy fpirits up into the air. Shak/peare- 
ç. To make tenfe. 
“So the feretch'd cord the thackled dancer tries. 
mit d. 
6. To carry by violence further than is 
right; to ftrain: as, to freich a text; to 
frretch credit, 
Jo STRETCH. V. e 


3, To be extended, locally, intellectually, 
or confequentially. 


Idolatry is a horrible fin, yet doth repentance 


retch unto it. Whitgift. 
f A third ? a fourth ? ey! 


What ! will the line retch out to th’ crack of doom? 
Shakfpeare. 
This to rich Ophir’s rifing morn is known, 
And firetch'd out far to the burnt fwarthy zone. 
Cowley. 
Your dungeon frretching far and wide beneath. 
Milton. 
2. To bear extenfion without rupture. 

The inner membrane, that involved the liquors 
of the egg, becaufe it would /reich and yield, 
remained unbroken. Bayle, 

3. To fally beyond the truth. 

What an allay do we find to the credit of the moft 
probable event that is reported by one who ufes to 
firetcd. Government of the Tongue, 

STRETCH. x. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. Extenfion ; reach; occupation of more 
fpace. 

At all her resch her little wings the fpread 
And with her feather’d arms embrac’d the dead : 
Then flickering tu his pallid lips, fhe ttrove 
Jo print a kifs. Dryden. 

Ditruption, as Arang as they are, the bones would 


be in fome danger of, upon a great and fudden frretch 
or contortion, if they were dry. 


2. Force of body extended. 
He thought to fwim the ftormy main, 
Py feretch of arms the diitant thore to gain. Dryden, 
St Effort ; ftruggle: from the act of run- 
ning. 
Thofe put a lawful authority upon the Arerch, to 
the abufe of power, uader the colour of prerogative. 
4 L’ Ejtrange. 


Ray. 


STR 


Upon this alarm we made incredible Jrete hes to- 
wards the fouth, to gain the faitneffes of Pretton. 


` Addis. 
4. Utmof extent of meaning. 


Quotations, in their utmoft /rerch, can fignify no 
more than that Luther lay under levere agonies of 
miad. Aiterbury. 

5. Utmoft reach of power. 


This is the utmoft retch that nature can, 
And all beyond is fuliome, falfe and vain. Grany. 


STRE'TCHER. x. /. [from ffretch. | 
1, Any thing ufed for extenfion, 
His hopes enftil’d 


His ftrength, the /rercher of Ulyffes’ fring, 
And his fteele’s piercer. 


2, A term in bricklaying. 


Tooth in the Rretching courfe two inches with 
the fretcher only. AMfoxon. 


3. The timber againft which the rower 
lants his feet. 
This fiery fpee-h inflames his fearful friends ; 
They tug at ev'ry oar, and every firetcker bends. 
Dryden. 
Ts STREW. v.a. [The orthography of this 
werd is doubtful. It is fometimes written 
Jirew, and fometimes row ; Ihave taken 
both : Skizzer propofes frew, and Junius 
writes Araw, Their reafons will appear 
inthe werd from which it may be deriv- 
ed. Strawan, Gothick ; freyex, Dutch ; 
yrneapian, Saxon; ffrawen, German; 
firer, Danifh. Perhaps /frow is bef, 
being that which reconciles etymology 
with pronunciation. SeeSTRow.] 


1. To fpread by being fcattered. 


The {now which does the top of Pindus /rew, 
Dic never whiter hew. Spenfer, 
Is thine alone the feed that /rews the plain ? 
The birds of heav’n fhall vindicate their grain. 
Pope. 
2. To fpread by fcattering. 
l thought thy bride-bed to have deck'd, fweet 
maid ! 
And not have /rew'd thy grave. 
Here be tears of perfect moans 
Wept lor thee in Helicon ; 
And fome fiowers and lome bays, 
For thy herfe, to frew the ways. 


3. To fcatter loofely. 
‘The calf he burnt in the fire, ground it to powder, 
and firewed it upon the water, and made Ifrael 


drink of it. Exodus. 
With furies and noéturnal orgies fir’d, 


Whon e'en the favage beatts had (par'd, they kill’d, 
And /rew’d his mangled limbs about the field. 
Dryden, 
STREWMENT. 2. f [from frew.] Any 
thing {cattered in decoration. 

Her death was doubtful. — For charitable prayers, 
Shards, flints, and pebbles fhould be thrown on her ; 
Yet here fhe is allow’d her virgin chants, 

Her maiden ffrewments, and the bringing home 

Of bell and burial. Shak/peare. 
STRI' A. n. /. | Latin.) In natural hittory, 
the {mall channels in the thells of cockles 
and fcallops. 

The falt, leifurely permitted to fhoot of itfelf in 
the liquor, expofed to the open air, did fhoot into 
more fair chryltalline frie than thofe that were 


gained out ot the remaining part of the fame liquor 
by a moe hafty evaporation, Boyle. 


Strifart. ladj. [trom frie, Lat. fire, 
STRIATED. Fr.] Formed in ftriæ. 

Thele euviums fly by friated atoms and wind- 

ing particles, as Des Cartes conceiveth, or glide by 
ftreams attracted trom either pole unto the equator. 

Brown. 

Des Cartes imagines this earth once to have been 

a fun, and fo the centre of a leffer vortex, whofe 

axis itill kept the fame pofture, by reafon of the 

feriate particles finding no tit pores for their pailages, 
but valy in this direction, Ray. 


Shak/peare, 


Milton, 


vita 


Cryftal, when incorporated with the fibrous tales, 
fhews, if broke, a /friated or hdrous texture, like 
thofe talcs. Woodward. 


STRULA TU RENIE? i. [from frie ; jJirieur, 


French.} Difpofition of ftria. 
Parts of tuberous hematitæ thew feveral varieties 
in the cruft, //riature, and texture of the body. 
Woodward. 


| SrRics ne fe [spiyé; frix, Latin.}] A 


bird of bad omen. 


The ill-fac’d owl, death's dreadful meffenger, 
The hoarfe night-raven, trump oi doleful drere, 
The leather-winged bat, day’s enemy, 

The rueful rick, Rill waiting on the bier. Spen/er. 


Chapman, | Stai'cxken. The ancient participle of 


firike ; but it has in the antiquated phrafe 
ficken (that is, advanced in years) a 
meaning not borrowed4rom /?rike. 

The cunningeft mariners were fo conquered by 
the ftorm, as they thought it belt with jZricken fails 
to yield to be governed by it. Sidney. 

That thall ! thew, as fure as hound 
The frricken deer doth challenge by the bleeding 


wound. Spenfer. 
Abraham and Sarah were old, and well /fricker 
in age. Genefis. 
With blindnefs were thefe frricken. Wijdom, 


Parker and Vaughan, having had a controverly 
touching certain arms, were appointed to run fome 
courfes, when Parker was /frickew into the mouth 
at the frf courfe. Bacon. 

Though the earl of Ulfter was of greater power 
than any other lubject in Ireland, yet was he fo far 
fivicken in years, as that he was unable to manage 
the martial affairs. Davies. 


Strick Le, or Strickle/s, or Stritchel. n. fe 


That which ftrikes the corn, to level it 
with the bufhel. Ainfwworth. 


STRICT. adj. [ frifus, Latin.] 


1. Exact; accurate ; rigoroufly nice., 
‘Thou’lt fall into deception unaware, 
Not keeping fria fi watch. 
As legions in the field their front difplay, 
To try the fortune of fome doubtful day, 
And move to meet their foes with fober pace, 
Seri? to their figure, though in wider fpace. Dryde 
He checks the bold defign ; 
And rules as /erié? his labour'd works confine, 
As if the Stagyrite o’erlook’d each line. ‘ Pope. 
2. Severe; rigorous; not mild ; not induP- 
gent. 


Implore her, in my voice, that fhe make friends 


Milton, 


To the fri deputy. Sbhat{peares 
Thy will 

By nature free, not over-rul’d by fate 

Inextricable, or /7ri2? necefity. Milton. 


If a i? hand be kept over children from the 
beginning, they will in that age be tractable; and 
if. as they grow up, the rigour be, as they deferve it, 
gently relaxed, former reftraints will increafe their 
love. 


Locke. 
Numa the rites of fri religion knew 3 
On ev'ry altar laid the incenfe due. Privre 


a Confined ; not exteniive. 


As they touk the compafs of their commiifion 
Sriéter or larger, fo their dealings were more or lets 
moderate. 

4. Clofe ; tight. 
The god, with fpeedy pace, 
Juft thought to ftrain her in a fèri? embrace. Dryd. 

The fatal noofe performed its office, and with 

moft fri? ligature fqueezed the blood into his face. 
Arbuibnct. 


Flocker. 


5 Tenfe ; not relaxed. 
We feel our fibres grow /*rié or lax according to 
the {tate of the air. Arbuthnot. 
STRICTLY, adv. [from fri. | 
1. Exactly ; with mgorous accuracy. 
His horfe-troupes, that the vantgard had, he 
Siri@ly did command 
To ride their hurfes temperately. Chapmans 
The other parts, being groller, compofed not only 


water, jirichy fo cailed, but the whole mals of 
liquid budies. 


Charge him friGt/y 
Not to proceed, but wait my farther pleafure. Dyed. 


Burnet. 


Sp, Te ft 
2, Rigoroufly; fevcrely ; without remiflion 


or indulgence. 

In the dilcharge of thy place, fet before thee the 
beft examples; and after a time let hefore thee thine 
own, and examine thyfelf //ric?/y whether thou didft 
not bet at frit. Bacon. 

God may with the greatelt jultice /rié?ly require 
cndeavours from us, and, without any inconfiltency 
with his goodnets, mflict penalties on thole who are 
wanting Rogers. 

A weak prince again difpofcd the people to new 
attempts, which it was the clergy’s duty to endea» 
vour to prevent, if fome of them had not proceeded 
upon 3 topick that, /ric?/y tollowed, would enflave 
all mankind. À Swift. 

3. Clofely ; tightnefs ; with tenfencfs. 

STRI'CTNESS. xe f [from Price, | 

t. Exactnefs; rigorous accuracy ; nice re- 
gularity. 

{ could not grant too much, or diftruft too little, 
to men that pretended fingular picty and religious 
Stridine/s. King Charles. 

Such of them as cannot be concealed, connive at, 
though in the friz?ac/s of your judgment you cannot 
pardon. Dryden. 

Who were made privy to the fecrets of heaven, 
but fuch as performed his revealed will at an higher 
rate of flriEtnefs than the rett ? South, 

Fufcbius, who is not in faridinc/s to be reckoned 
with the Ante-Nicenes. Waterland. 

Vhough in /briċ?nefs our Saviour might have 
pleaded exemption fiom the Jewith tribute, he 
exerted his divine power in a miracle to pay tt, Rogers. 

2eeSerenty;*Tigour. 

Thefe commiftioners proceeded with fuch frid- 
nefs and {everity as did much obfcure the king’s 
mercy. Bacon. 

3. Clofenefs ; tightnefs ; not laxity. 

StrifcTure. 2, f/. [trom /rridura, Lat. 
a fpark. J 

1, A ftroke; a touch. 

The God of nature implanted in their vegetable 
natures certain paflive /fric?ures, or fignatures ot 
that wifdom which hath made and ordered all 
things with the highelt realon. Hale. 

2. Contraction ; clofure by contraétion. 

As long as there is thitit, with a free palYage by 
urine, and /ridiure of the veilelsy fo long is water 
fafely taken. Arbuthnot. 
. A flight touch upon a fubjeét; nota 

fet difcourfe. 

Thus have I paffed through all your letter, and 
given myfelt the liberty of thefe /rridtures, by way 
of reflection on all and every paflage, Hammond. 

STRIDE, x. /. [pepxde, Saxon.) A long 
ftep ; a ftep taken with great violence ; 
a wide divarication of the legs. 

I'll {peak between the change of man and boy, 
With a reed voice, and turn two mincing fteps 
into a manly fride. Shakfpeare. 

The monfter mov’d on with horrid /fr ides, Milton. 

Her voice theatrically loud, 

And mafculine her fride. Swift. 
Jo STRIDE. v. x». preterit frode or frid ; 
part. pail. fridden. [from the noun. ] 

x. To walk with long tteps. 

Mars in the middle ot the thining fhield 
Is grav’d, and /Zrides along the liquid field. Dryden. 

'o Jove, or to thy father Neptune, pray, 

The brethren cried, and inttant frrode away, Pope. 
2. To fland with the legs far from each 
other. 
Jo STRIDE, v. a. To pafs by a ftep. 
See him fride 
Valles wide, 


Arbuthnot. 


STRIDULOUS, adj. [firidulus, Latin, | 
Making a finall noife. 
It anifes frora a (mall and Jridulcus noife, which, 
being hrmly ruoted, maketh a divulfion of parts. 
Lrown, 
STRIFE. x. /. (from /irive. | 
1. Contention ; contelt; difcord ; 
law fuit, 
l and my people were at great frife with the 
shildien of Ammon. Sudges. 


war; 


STR 
Some preach Chrift even of envy and rife, and 
fome of good-will. 
We is proud, knowing nothing; but doating 
about qucitions and srife of words. 
Thete acts of hateful /rif*, hateful to all, 
How halt thou ditturb'd heav'n's bleffed peace ! 
Adilton. 
Thefe vows, thus granted, rais‘d a fPrife above 
Betwixt the god of war and quecn of love: 
She, granting tirlt, had right of time to plead ; 
But he had granted too, and would recede, Dryden. 
"Tis this that fhakes our country with alarms, 
And gives up Rome a prey to Roman arms, 
Produces fraud, and cruelty, and firife. Addison. 
Inheriting no /rife, 
Nor marrying difcord in 2 nobler wife. 
2. Conteft of emulation. 
Thus geds contended, noble /rrife ! 
Who moft thould cafe the wants ot life. Congreve. 
By wife governing, it may be fo ordered, that 
both fides hall be at rifo, not which thall flatter 
molt, but which (hall do the prince and the publick 
the molt honeit and the mott taithtul fervice. 
Davenant. 
3. Oppofition; contrariety ; contraft. 
Artificial //rife 
Lives in thofe touches, livelier than life. SLak/peare. 
4s Natural contranety: as, the rife of 
acid and alkali. 
Strureruc. ad, [ frrife and full.| Con- 
tentious ; difcordant. 
The ape was ftrifeful and ambitious, 
And the tox guileful and molt covetous.  Spenfer. 
l know not what new creation may creep forth 
from the firifeyud heap of things, into which, as 
into a fecond chaos, we are fallen. Dr. Maine, 


STRUGMENT. 2 f. [ firigmentum, from 
firingo, Latin, to ferape.] Scraping ; 
recreiment. 

Many, befides the /rigments and fudorous adhe- 
fions from men’s hands, acknowledge that nothing 
proceedeth trom gold in its ufual decoction. Brow. 

To STRIKE, v. a. preterit ruck or frrook ; 
part. paf. firuck, firucken, ftricken, or 
frok. [ayrjucan, Sax. fPreichen, Germ. 
adfirykia, Mlandick ; fericker, Nanith.] 

1. To aćt upon by a blow; to hit with a 
blow, 


Pope. 


He at Philippi kept 
His fword e’en like a dancer, while I ruck 
The lean and wrinkled Cafius. Shak/peare, 
We will deliver you the caufe, 
Why I, that did love Celar, when I ruck him, 
Proceeded thus. Shakf/peares 
I muĝ 5 
But wait his fall, whom 1 myfelf ruck down. 
Sbakfpeare. 

Then on the crowd he caft a furious look, 

And wither’d all their (trength before he frovk. Dryd. 
2. To punifh; to afflict. 

To puaith the juit is not good, nor to frike princes 

for equity. Proverbs. 
3. To dafh; to throw by a quick motion, 
‘Vhe blood frike on the two fide-pofts, Exodus. 

4. To notify by found, 

The Windior bell hath /frwck twelve. Shab/peare. 

The drums pretently /iriking up a march, they 
plucked up their enfigns, and turward they go. 

Knolles. 

A judicious friend moderates the purfuit, gives 
the fignal for aclion, preies the advantage, and 
Jirikes the critical minute. Collier. 

çe To tamp; to imprefs. 

The memory in fome men is very tenacious ; but 
yet there feems to be a conftant decay of all our 
ideas, even of thofe which are //ruck dceepett, and 
in minds the mott retentive. Lecke. 


6. To contract; to lower; to vale. It is 
only ufed in the phrafes to frike fail, or 
to firike a slag. 

How many nobles then would hold their places, 
That mutt frike fail to fpirits of vile fort ! Shak/p. 
Tothis all diflertng patlions and tnterelts fhould 
frike fail, andy like twelling ttreams running dit- 
terent couries, Mould yetall make hatte into the fea 
ol common lalety. Temple 
6 


Philippians. 


1 Timothy. | 
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‘ They Arite fail where they krow they fliail be 
/ mattered, and murder where they can with falety. 
j Dryoen. 


Now, did ! not fo near my labour’s end 
Suike fai’, and haf'ning to the harbour tend, 
My fong to flow'ry gardcus might cxtend. Dryden. 


7, Toalarm; to put into emouon; to 
furprife. 
"The reft fruch with horror tood, 

To fce their leader cover'd o'er with blood. Mulier. 
Jack Straw at London-(tone, with all his rour, 
Seruck not the city with fo loud athout. Dryden. 

His virtues.render our alleinbly awtul, 
They firike with tomething like religious tear. Addif. 
Divit thou but view him right, thould(t fec hina 
black 
With murder, treafon, facrilege, and crimes 
That frike my foul with horror but to name them, 
Sha Afpeare ° 
We arc no fvoner prefented to any one we never 
faw before, but we ate immediately “ruck with the 
idea of a proud, atelerved, an affable, of a gond- 
natured man. Addifan. 
Nice works of art frike and furprife us moit 
upon the firit view ; but the better we arc acquainted 
with them, the lcis we wonder. Atterbury. 
Court virtues bear, like gems, the higheit ratc, 
Born where heav'n’s influence {carce can penetrate 5 
In life’s iow vale, the foil the virtues like, 
They pleafe as beauties, hcre as wonders ‘pt 
opea 
8. [ fedus ferire.} To make a bargain. 
Sign but his peace, he vows he'll ne'er again 
The facred names of tops and beaus profane : 
Srrike up the bargain quickly; tor I fwear, 
As times go now, he offers very fair. Dryden, 
I come to offcr peace; to reconcile 
Patt enmites; to jiride perpetual leagues 
With Wanoc, A, Philips. 
9e To produce by a fudden action. 
The court paved friket up a great heat in fum- 
mer, and much cold in winter. Baccne 
Waving wide her myrtle wand, 
She frikes an univerlal peace through fea and land, 
Milton. 
Thefe men are fortune’s jewels moulded bright, 
Brought torth with their own fre and light; 
It 1 her vulgar Rone for either took, 
Out ot mytels it mutt be fuck. 
Take my caduceus ! 
With this th’ infernal gho; 1 can command, 
And firike a terror through the Stygian trond. 
Dryden, 
10. To affeét fuddenly in any particular 
manner, 
When verfes cannot be unde:ftood, nor a man`s 
good wit feconded with the rorward child undere 
ftanding, it frikes a mao more dead than a great 


Cowley 


reckoning in a little room. Sbatfpeare. 
Strike her young bones, 
Ye taking airs, with lamencfs. Shak/peares 


He that is fericken blind cannot forget 
The precious treature of his eyefight lott, Shat/p. 
So ceas’d the rival crew, when Purcell came, 
They fung no more, or only fung his fame; 
Struck duinb, they all admir'd, Dryden, 
Humility difarms envy, and frižes it dead. 
Collier. 
Then do not frike him dead with a denial, 
But hold him up in life. Aden, 
11. ‘To caufe to found by blows: with up 
only emphatical. 
Strike up the drums, and let the tongue of war 
Plead for our int’retty and our being hese. Shad/p. 
| 12. To torge; to miat. 
| Though they the lines on golden anvils beat, 
It looks asit they fruck them ata heat. Tate. 
Some very rare coins, ruck of a pound weight, 
of gold and filver, Conttantine fent to Chilperick. 
Arbuthnot. 
13. It is ufed in the participle, I know 
not well how, for advanced in years. 
The king 
Is wife and virtuous, and his noble queen 
Well férwck in years; tair, and not jealous, Shal/p. 
}i4. Jo STRIKE of. ‘To craie trom a 
reckoning or account. 
Deliver Helen, and all damage clle 
Shall be ruck of. 


Shakfrcares 
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1 have this while with leaden thoughts been preft ; 
But J fhall in a more convenient time 
Strike of this fcorce of abfence. Shakfpeare. 

When any wilful ün tands charged on our ac- 
count, it will not be flewck off till we forfake and 
turn away from it. Kettleworth. 

Afk men’s opinions: Scoto now thall tell 
Tow trade increafes, and the world goes well: 
Sonik: off his peation bv the ferting fun, 

And Britain, if not Europe, ts undone. Pope. 
rc. To Serixs of. To feparate by a 
blow, or anv fudden action. 

Germany had fricten cf that which appeared 
cormipt in the doctrine of the church of Rome; 
but feemed neverthelefs in difcipline ttill to retain 
therewith great Conformity. Hooker. 

They followed fo fat that thev overtook him, 
and without further delay /fruck off his head. 

Kuolles. 

He was taken prifoner by Surinas, lieutenant- | 
general for the king ot Parthia, who jlroke off his | 
head. Hakewill. | 

A mafs of water would be ruck 47 and feparate 
from the ret, and toffed through the air like a 
flying river. Burnet. 

16. To STRIKE out. To produce by col- 

Jifion. 

My thoughtlefs youth was wing’d with vain defires, 
My manhood, long mifled by wand’ring fires, 
Follow’d falie lights; and, when their glimpfe was 

One, 
My ne rie out new fparkles of her own. Dryd. 
17. To STRIKE out. To blot; to efface. 

By expurgatory animadverfions, we might frike 
out great numbers of hidden qualities; and, having 
once a conceded hit, with more fafety attempt their 
reafons. Brown. 

To methodize is asneceffary as to frike out. Pope. 

18. To STRIKE out, To bring to light. 
yg. To STRIKE out, To form at once by 

a quick effort. 

Whether thv hand frike out fome free defign, 
Where life awakes and dawns at ev’ry line; 
Or blend in beauteous tints the colour’d mafs, 
And from the canvafs call the mimick face. 

To STRIKE. V. 2%. 
1. To make a blow. 
l, in mice own woe charm’d, 
Could not find death where } did hear him groan, 
Nor feel him where he /eruck. Shakfpeare. 
It pleas'd the king 
‘Lo frike at me upon his mifconftruction, 
When he tript me behind. Shak /peare, 
$le wither’d all their ftreagth before he froot. 


Dryden, 
2. To collide; to clath. 


Holding a ting by a thread in a glafs, tell him 
that holdeth it, itíhall Arike fo many umes againft 
the fide of the glafs, and no more. Bacon. 

3. To act by repeated percufion. 

Bid thy miftrefs, when my drink is ready, 

She firike upon the bell. Shak{peare. 

Thofe antique minitrels, fure, were Ciaarles-like 

kings, 
Cities their lutes, and fubjects hearts their ftrings ; 
On which with fo divine a hand they frroof, 
Confent of motion from their breath they took. 
Waiver. 
4. To found by the ftroke of a hammer, 

Cefar, tis frucha cight. Shakfpeare. 

Deep thoughits will often fufpend the fentes fo 
far, that about a man clocks may /’rike, and bells 
rings which he takes no notice of. Grew. 

g, To make an atiack. 

Is not the king's name forty thoufand names ? 
Arm, arm, my name; a puny fubject friket 
At thy great glory. Shak/peare. 

When, by their defigning leaders taught | 
To firike at power which for themfelves they | 
fought, 
The vulgar, gull’d into rebellion, arm’d, 
“yhetr blood to a&tion by their prize was warm’d 
Dryden. 


Pope. 


6. To act by external influx. 

Confider the red and white colours in porphyre ; 
hinder light but from fı iking on it, and its colours 
vanilh. Lecke. 

To found with blows. 


m 
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Whilf any trump did found, or drum /-wek up, 
His {word did ne'er leave ftriking in the field. 
Shak/peare, 
9. To be dated ; to he ftranded. 
The admiral galley, wherein the emperor was, 
frruck upon a fand, and there ftuck fat. Knolles. 
g. To pafs with a quick or ftrong effect. 
Now and then a glittering beam of wit or paffion 
frrikes through the obfcurity of the poem: any of 
thefe effect a prefent hiking, but not a lafting admi- 
ration. ; Dryden. 
to. To pay homage, as by lowering the 
fail. 
We fee the wind fit fore upon our fails; 
And yet we frike not, but fecurely perilh. Sak/p. 
I'd rather chop this hand off at a blow, 
And with the other fling it at thy face, 
Than bear fo low a fail, to friketothee. Shakfp. 
The interet of our kingdom 1s ready to frike to 
that of your pooreft filhing towns: it is hard you 
will not accept our fervices. Swift, 
11. To be put by fome fudden aét or motion 
into any ftate; to break forth. 
It féruck on a fudden into fuch reputation, that it 
{corns any longer to fculk, but owns itfelf publickly. 
Government of the Tongue. 
12. To STRIKE im with. To conform; 


to fuit itfelf to; to join with at once. 

Thofe who, by the prerogative of their ace, 
fhould frown youth into fobriety, imitate and /erike 
in with them, and are really vitious that they may 
be thought young. South. 

They catch at every fhadow of relief, rite in at 
a venture with the next companion, and, fo the 
dead commodity be taken off, care not who be the 
chapman, Norris. 

The cares or pleafures of the world Jrike in with 
every thought. Addifon. 

He immediately ruck in with them; but de- 
fcribed this march to the temple with fo much 
horrour, that he fhivered every joint. Addifon. 

13. To STRIKE out, To fpread or rove; 
to make a fudden excurfion. 

In this plain was the lalt general rendezvous of 
mankind; and from thence they were broken into 
companies, and difperfed; the feveral fucceffive 
generations, like the waves of the fea, over-reach- 
ingone another, and friking owt farther and farther 
upon the land. Burnet, 

When a great man frikes out into a fudden irre- 
gularity, he needs not queftion the refpect of a 
retinue. Collier, 


STRIKE. » f. A bufhel; adry meafure 


of capacity ; four pecks. 


Wing, cartnave, and bufhel, peck, /Prike, ready 
at hand. uffer. 


STRI'KEBLOCK, m. f A plane fhorter 
than the jointer, having its fole made 
exactly flat and ftraiglit, and is ufed for 
the hooting of a fhort joint. Moxon. 

STRIKER. x. fe [from firike.] Perfon or 
thing that ftrikes. 

A bifhop then muf be blamelefs, not given to 
wine, no frriker. 1 Timothy. 
He thought with his af to have ftruck the 


Sfriker. Sandys. 
The friker muk be denfe, and in its bett velocity. 
Digby. 


STRIKING. part. adj, [from frike.) Af- 
feting; furprifing. 

STRING. z. f. [pening, Saxon; feng, 
German and Danifh ; frringke, Dutch ; 
fringo, Latin. ] 

1. A flender rope; a fmall cord; any 
flender and flexible band. 


Any lower bullet hanging upon the other above i 


it, muft be conceived as if the weight of it were in 
that point where its ring touches the upper. 
i . Wilkins. 
2. A riband. 
Round Ormond's knee thou tief the myftick 
firings 
That makes the knight companion to the king. 
Prior. 


3. A thread on which any things are filed, 


STR 


Their priefs pray by their beads, having a fr/ay 
with a hundred of nuthhells upon it; and the repeat- 
ing of certain words with them they account merie 
torious, Stilling fleet. 

4. Any fet of things filed on a line. 

l have caught two of thefe dark undermining 
vermin, and intend to make a fring of them, ia 
order to hang them up in one of my papers. 

Spelatore 
çe The chord of a mufical inftrument. 

Thus when two brethren /f ings are fet alike, 
To move them both, but one of them we ftrike. 

Cowleye 
The fring that jars 
When rudely touch’d, ungrateful to the fenfe, 
With pleafure feels the mafter’s flying fingers, 
Swells into harmony, and charms the hearers. 
Rowe. 

By the appearance they make in marble, there is 
not one /riry-initrument that feems comparable to 
our violins. Addijon. 

| 6. A {mail fibre. 

Duckwecd putteth forth a little ring into the 
water, from the bottom Bacon. 

In puliing broom up, the leatt /rings left behind 
will grow. Mortimere 

7. A nerve; a tendon, 

The moft piteous tale, which in recounting, 

His grief grew puiflant, and the /rings of life 
Began to crack, Shakfpeare. 
The fring of his tongue loofed. Mark. 


8. ‘Fhe nerve or line of the bow. 
The wicked bend their bow, they make ready 
their arrows upon the fring. Pfalms. 
Th’ impetuous arrow whizzes on the wing, 
Sounds the tough horn, and twangs the quiv’ring 
String. Pope. 

g. Any concatenation or feries; as, # 
firing of propofstions. 

10. To have two STRINGS to the Bow. 
To have iwo views or two expedients 5 
to have double advantage, or double 
fecurity. 

No lover has that pow’r 
T’ enforce a defperate amour, 
As he that has tww firings t2 's bow, 
And burns for love and money too. 


Haudibras, 


To STRING. v. a. preterit ffrung; parte 
paff. firung. [from the noun. ] 
1. To furnifh with ftrings. 

As not wife nature firung the legs and feet 

With firmeft nerves, detign’d to walk the ftreet ? 
Guy. 
2. To puta ftringed intrument in tune. 

Here the mufe fo oft her harp has frung, 

That not a mountain rears its head unfung. Addifon. 
3. To file on a ftring, 

Men of great learning or genius are too full to be 
exact: and therefore chufe to throw down their 
pearls in heaps before the reader, rather than be at 
the pains of fringing them, Spe€iater, 
. To make tenfe. 

Toil rung the nerves, and purified the blood. 

Drydens 


STRI'NGED. adj. [from ffring.| Having 
firings; produced by ftrings. 


Praife him with fringed intruments and organs. 
Ffalms. 
Divinely warbled voice 
Anfwering the fringed noife, 
As all their fouls in blifsful rapture took. Miltone 


StriNGENT. adj. [ frringens, Lat.] Bind- 
ing; contracting. 
STRI'NGHALT. 2. f. [ fering and halt. } 
Stringhalt is a fudden twitching and fnatching up 
of the hinder leg of a horfe much higher than the 
other, or an involuntary or convulfive motion of the 
mulcles that extend or bend the hough. Far. Dicle 


STRI'NGLESS. adj, [from fring. ] Having 
no ftrings. 
Nothing; all is faid; 
His tongue is now a firing/e/s tnitrument, 
Words, life, and all, old Lancafter hath fpent. 
Shat{pearee 


STR 
Wasit for Sis that hisambition (rove 
Ty equal Cer rrit, and afre! Jove ? Cowley 
Our ulef'ed Lord commands you to firive to enice 
in; becaule many wall fail, wha only teck to enter. 
‘We 
hefe thoughts he Prove to bury in expences 
Rich ineats, rich wines, and vain magnificence. 
Harre, 
2. Tocontet; to contend; to Aruggle in 
oppofition to another: with again? or 
with before the perfon oppofed, 
Io as adverfaries do in law; 
Strive mightily, but cat and drink as friends 
Svakfpeare. 
Ecilyfiafiicus. 


STR 


To forelgn esfinatiics, g ve her dear righta | 
"Mo bis doghearted daughters: thele things Ring 
him. Shatipeare. 
8. To feparate from fomething adheuve or 
connected. Not accurately ufed. 
Amongit men whoexamine not ferupuloufly their 
own ideas, and Prip them not from the marks men 
ule tor thim, but contound them with words, there 
mult be endlefs difpure. Locke. 
STRIP. a. f [probably for fripe | A 
narrow hred. 
‘Vhefe two apartancnts were hung in clofe mourn- 
ing, and only a frp of bays round the other rooms. 
Swifi, 
To STRIPE. v. a. [ slrepex, Dutch. | 


STOR 


Stri'sey. adj. [from fring.) Fibrans? 
contifting of fmall threads; filamentous, 
A plain Indian fan, made of the fmal! fring y 
parts of roots fprcad out in a round Jat form. 
» Grew. 
By melting, exnenfive fiveats, and an obftinate 
flux of the belly, the fring y parts of the tendons 
and membranes are lefcunrecruited. Blackmore, 


Jo STRIP. v.a. [ freopen, Dut, beyepipte, 
tripped, Saxon. ] 

1. To make naked ; to deprive of cover- 
ing: with cf before the thing taken 


away. Strive for the truth unto death 


They began to /rip her of her cloaths when I l s . 5 cee. Why dott thou Arive againft him ? cb. 
came in among ee f Sidney. | Ie lo variegate With lines ot ditterent Chafee them ie LA a not about nae to 
They /rripe Jofeph out of his coat. Genefis. colours. no profit. 2 Timctby. 
Scarce credible it is how foon they were fript and | 3, To beat: talah. Avoid contentions and frrivirgs about the law, 
Jaid naked on the ground. Hayward. | . Titus, 


Hadft thou not committed s 
Notorious murder on thofe thirty men : 
At-Afkelon, who never did thee harm, 

Then like a robber /ripp'dfi them of their robes, 
Milon. 
You cloath all that have no relation to you, and 
Strip your mafter that gives you focd. L'EPrange. 
A rattling tempeft through the Lianches went, 
That fript them bare. Dryden, 
Fle faw a beauteous maid, 
With hair diflievell’d, iffuing through the Made, 


STRIPE. x. f. [Jlrepe, Dutch.] , 

1. A lineary variation of colour. This 
fecms to be the original notion of the 
word. 

Gardeners may have three roots, among an hun- 
dred, that are rare, as puiple and carnation ot feve- 
tal fripes. Bacen. 
2. A shred of a different colour. 

One of the moit valuable trimmings of their 
cloaths was a long /ripe fowed upon the garment, 


This is warrantable confiict for trial of our faith 5 
fo that thefe frivings are not a contending with fue 
pcrior powers. L' Efrrange, 

Thus does every wicked man that contemns God ; 
who can fave or deflroy him who frives with his 
Maker? Tillit fon. 

It inteftine broils alarm the hive, 

For two pretenders oft fur empire frive, 

The vulgar in divided factions jar, 

And murm'ring founds proclaim the civil war. 
Dryden, 


Srript of her cloaths, Dryden. called latus clavus. Arbuthnot, . To oppofe b contrariety of qualities, 
He left the pillagers, to rapine bred, 3. A weal, or difcoloration made by a lath 3 es Nite sit DE with AAA tate 

Without controul to /fp and fpoil the dead. ? or blow. Reafon with rage, and eloqucuce with fate. 
The bride was put in form to bed; oe Cruelty marked him with inglorious fripes. ro R: slik 

He follow'd nie Swift, Thomfon.| 4, To vie; to be comparable to; to emue 


. Ablow ; a lath. 


late ; to contend in excellence, 
A body cannot be fo torn with fripes, as a mind 


2. To deprive ; to diveft. Nor that fweet grove 


The apoftle, in exhorting men to contentment, 
although they have in this world no more than bare 
food and raiment, giveth us to underftand that thofe 
arc even the loweft of things neceflary ; that, if we 
(hould be frript of all thefe things, without which 
we might polfibly be, yet thefe mutt be left. 

Hooker. 

Now this curious built Phzacian hip, 

Returning from her convoy, I will /rip 
Of all her ficeting matter. Chapman. 

We /rrip and divelt ourfelves of our own will, 

and give ourfelves entirely up to the will of God. 
Duppa. 

It is difcult to lead another by words into the 
thoughts of things, ripped of thole fpecifick dif- 
ferences we give them. Lecke, 

One would imagine thefe to be the expreffions of a 
man bleffed with eafe and affluence, not of one juft 

Srript of all thofe advantages, and plunged in the 
deepeft miferies, and now fitting naked upon a 
dunghill. Atterbury. 
3. Torob; to plunder; to pillage : as, a 
thief ripped the houfe, 

That which lays a man open to an enemy, and 
that which fips him of a friend, equally attacks 
him in all thofe intereits that are capable of being 
weakened by the one, and fupported by the other, 

South. 
4.To peel ; to decorticate. 

If the leaves or dried ftocks be ripped into fmall 
ftraws, they arife unto amber, wax, and other clec- 
trics, no other ways than thole of wheat or rye. 

Lioun. 
. To deprive of all. 

When fome fond eafy fathers /frip themfelves 
before they lie down to their long fleep, and fettle 
their whole eftates upon their fons, has it not been 
feen that the father has been requited with beggary? 

TUL 


6. To take off covering: with off empha- 
tical. 
He fript off his cloaths. y Samuel. 
Lozick helps us to frrip eff the outward difpife 


of things, and to bchold and judge of them in their 
own nature. Matis, 


J. To cat of. Notin ufe. 
His unkirdnefs, 


That fript her from his benediction, turn’d her 
Vot, II. 


STRI'PED, fart. adj. [from fripe.] 


aea a e l n M o n D 
= 


with remembrance of wicked actions. Hayward, 
To thofe.that are yet within the reach of the 


Srripes and reproots of their own confcience, I would 


uddrefs that they would not {eek to remove theni- 
felves from that wholefome difcipline. 

Decay of Piety. 
Dif- 
tinguifhed by lines of different colour. 


STRI'PLING, 7. f. [of uncertain etvmo- 


logy.] A youth; one in the ftate of 
adolefcence. 
* Thwart the lane, 
He, with two friplings, lads, more like to run 
The country bafe than to commit fuch flaughter, 
Made good the paffage Shak{peare. 
Now a frrip/ing cherub he appears, 
Not of the prime, yet fuch as in his face 
Youth fmil'd celeftial. Milton. 
Compotitions on any important fubjects are not 
matters to be wrung from poor ffriplings, like blood 
out of the nofe, or the plucking of untimely fruit. 
Milton. 
As when young /tip/ings whip the top for {port, 
On the fmooth pavement ot an empty court, 
The wooden engine whirls. Dryden, 
As every particular member of the body is 
nourifhed with a feveral qualified juice, fo children 
and frriplings, old men and young men, muft have 
divers diets. Avbuthnst, 


Srriprer, mf. [from frip] One that 


ftrips. 


Jo STRIVE. w. x. preterit Z frove, an- 


ciently Z fivived; part. paf. firiven. 
[ frrevex, Dutch; efriver, Fr.] 


1. To ftrugele; to labour; to make an 


effort. 
The immutability of God they /rive unto, by 
working after one and the fame manner. = fucker. 
Many brave young minds have, through hearing 
the prailes and eulogies of worthy men, been ttirred 
up to affect the like commendations, aod fo /rive 
to the like deferts. Spenfer. 
Strive with me in your prayers to God for me. 
Romans. 
So have I /frived to preach the gofpel. Romans. 
Was it for this that Rome's bett blood he fpilt, 
With fo much falfchoud, fo much guilt ? 


Of Daphne by Orontes, and the infpir'’d 
Cattalian fpring, might with this paradafe 


Of Eden frive. Milton, 


STRI'VER. wf. [from frive.] One wha 


labours; one who contends. 


STRO'KAL. x. e An intrument ufed by 


glafs-makers. Bailey, 


STROKE or Strack, The old preterit of frike, 


now commonly ffruck. 
He, hoodwinked with kindnefs, leaft of all men 
knew whe proke him. Sidney. 


STROKE. wf. [from j/?rook, the preterit of 


firike. ] 


1. Ablow; aknock; a fudden aét of one 


body upon another. 
The oars were filver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept roke, and made 
The water which they beat to follow falter, 
As amorous of their /rrokes. SLak/peare, 
His white-man’d feeds, that bow'd beneath the 
yoke, 
He chear’d to courage with a gentle froke; 
Then urg’d his hery chartot oo the fae, 
And rifing hook his lance in act to throw. 
Diyder, 


2. A hoftile blow, 


As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks, 
So they redoubled /#rskes upon the foe. 
Shak/peares 
He entered, and won the whole kingdom of 
Naples, without ftriking a //roke. Baca. 
Goth were of fhining Reel, and wrought fo pure, 
As might the frokes of two fuch arms endure. 
Dryden. 
I had a long defign upon the ears of Curl; but 
the rogue would never aliow me a fair fruke at them, 
though my penknife was ready. Swift, 


3. A fudden difeafe or affliction. 


Take this purfe, thou whom the heav’ns p'agues 
Have humbled to all frutes. Shatfpeare, 

Ac this one frote the man look’d dead in law 3 
His flatterers fcamper, and his friends withdraw, 


Elarte. 
4+ The found of the clock. 
What is 't o'clock 2 
—Upon the /roke of four. — Slat/peare, 


4a 
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5. The toach of a pencil. 

Oh lafting as thofe colours may they thine! 

Free as thy feroke, vet faultlefs as thy line. Pope. 
6. A touch ; a maiterly or eminent effort. 

Another in my place would take it for a notable 

frate of good breeding, to compliment the reader. 
L'Eftrangze. 

The boldeft frckes of poetry, when managed art- 
fullv, moft delight the reader. Dryden. 

As he purchafed the firft fuccefs in the prefent 
war, by forcing into the fervice of the confederates 
an army that was raifed againtt them, he will give 
one of the finifhing frrotes to it, and help to con- 
clude the great work. Addifon. 

A verdict more puts me in poffeffion of my eftatc; 
1 queftion not but you will give it the finifhing frate. 

Acbuthest, 

Tfiodore’s collection was the great and bold frrofe, 
which in its main parts has deen difcovered to be aa 
impudent forgery. Baker. 

>., An effect fuddenly or unexpectedly pro- 
duced. 
8. Power; efficacy. 

Thefe having equal authority for infruction of 
the young prince, and well greeting, bare equal 
Jiroke in divers faculties. Hayward. 

Perfectly opacous bodies can but refle& the inci- 
dent beams; thofe that are diaphanous refract them 
tod, and that refraction has fuch a //roke in the pro- 
duction of colours generated by the trajection of 
light through drops of water, that exhibit a rainbow 
throuzh divers other tranfparent bodies. Boyle. 

He hasa great ffroke with the reader, wheu he 
condemns any of my poems, tomake the world 


havea better opinion of them. Dryden. 
The fubtile efuvia of the male feed have the 
greatelt froke in generation. Ray. 


Jo SrROKE, v. a. [yemacan, Sax. ] | 
1. To rub gently with the hand by way of 
kindnefs or endearment ; to footh. 
Thus children do the dally birds they find 
With freaking hurt, and too much cremming kill, 
Sidney. 
The fenior weaned his vounger Mall teach, 
More froken and made of when aught itdoth aile, 
More gentle ye make it tor yoke or the paile. 


Tuffer. 
Thy praife or difpraife is to me alike, 
One doth not /ércke me, nor the other trike. 
Ben Fonfor. 
He fet forth a proclamation, freaking the people 
with fair promifes, and humouring them with ine 
vectives againit the king and government. Bacon, 
He dried the falling drops, and yet more kind, 


STR 


1, Vigorous; forceful ; of great ability of 


body, 
Though "gan the villain wax fo fierce and frong, 
That nothing may fultain his turious force, 
He caft him down to ground, and ali along 
Drew him through dirt and mire. Spenfer. 
‘The frrong-wing’d Mercury fhould fetch thec up, 
And fer thee by Jove’s fide. Shutfpeare. 
That our oxen may be flreng to labour. Pfaims. 
The Marfian and Sabellian race, 
Strong-limb’d and ftout. Drydes:, 
Oles she ffrong to greater ftrength muft vield ; 
H-, with Parthenius, were by Rapo kil. 
Dryden, 


2. Fortified; fecure from attack. 


Within Troy’s firsng immures 

The raviih’d Helen with wanton Paris fleeps. 
Shak /peare. 
An army of Englith engaged between an army of 
a greater number, freh and in vigour on the one 
fide, aad a town ffrong in fortification, and /froxg 
in men, on the other. Bacon, 
lt is no matter how things are; foa man obferve 
but the agreement of his own imaginations, and talk 
conformably, it is all truth: fuch cattles in the air 
will be as /frong holds of truth as the demonttra- 
tions of Euclid. Locke. 


3. Powerful; mighty. 


While there was war between the houfes of Saul 
and David, Abner made himfe!f /Prong for Saul. 
2 Samuel. 
The merchant-adventurers being a //rong com- 
pany, and well underfet with rich men and good 
order, held out bravely. Bacon. 
Thofe that are /frung at fea may eafily bring 
them to what terms they pleafe. Aidifpr. 
The weak, by thinking themfelves fong, are 
induced to proclaim war againft that which ruins 
them; and the /frong, by conceiting themfelves 
weak, are thereby rendered as ufelefs as if they 
reaily were fo. Sour. 


4. Supplied with forces. It has in this 


fenfe a very particular conttruction. We 
fav, a thou/and firong ; as we fay, twenty 
years old, or ten yards long. 
When he was not fix-and-twenty /frovg, 
Sick in the world's regard, wretched and low, 
My father gave him welcome to the thore, 
Shakfpeare, 
He was, at his rifing from Exeter, between fix 
and feven thoufaad frong. Bacon. 
In Bntain’s lovely itle a thining throng 
War in his caufe, a thoufand beauties /#rong. 
Ticke?. 


We firck'd her cheeks. Dryden.| 5, Violent; forcible ; impetuous. 


Come, let us practife death ; 
Stroke the grim lion till he grow familiar. Dryden, | 
She pluck’d the rifing flow’'rs, and fed 
The gentle beait, and tondly roska his head. 
Adaifor.| 


2. To rub gently in one direCtion. 


A river of fo frozg a current, that it fuffereth not 
the fea to flow up its channel. Heylin, 
But herown king the likens to his Thames, 
Serene yet frong, majeftick yet tedate, 
Swift without violence, without terror great. 
Prior. 


When the big-udder’d cows with patience ftand, 6. Hale; healthy. 


Waiting the frokirgs of the damiel’s hand. Gay. i 
To STROLL. vene To wander; to ram- 
ble; torcve ; tamgad idiv. | 
She `s mine, and thine, and //ro//ing up and down. | 
Grarvilie. | 

Your wine lock’d up, your butler frred/"d abroad. 
Pope. 

Thefe mothers frol, to beg fuftenance for their 
he!plefs infants. Swift, 


STROLLER. 1. f. [from fral] <A vag- 
rant; a wanderer; a vagabond, 
Two brother-hermits, faints by trade, 
Difguis’d in tatter’d habits, went 
Toa {mall village down in Kent; 
Where, in the frrodlers canting traing 
They begg’d from door to door in vain. Swift, 
The men of pleafure, who never go to church, 
form their ideas of the clergy from a few poor /?ro/- 
lers they often obferve in the ftreets. Swift. 


Syeonp. 2. f. (for frand.) ‘The beach; 
the bank of the water. Obfolete. 
So looks the frond whercon th’ imperious flood 
Flach left a witnefs’d ufurpation. Shakfpeare. 


STRONG, adj. [yepang, Sax. ] 


Better is the poor, being found and /?roxg in con- 
{titution, than a rich man affiidted in his body. 


E clefafi: us 


3. Forcibly a&ting on the imagination. 


This is one of the firongef examples of a perfona- 
tion that ever was. Bacon. 


8. Ardent; eager; pofitive; zealous. 


Her mother, ever rong againft that match, 
And firm for door Caius, hath appointed 
That he Mall hue her away. Shak/pcare 
In choice of committees for ripening butinels for 
the council, it is better to chufe indiferent perfons, 
than to make an indifferency by putting in thofe 
that are rong on both fides. Bacon. 
The knight is a much /rouger tory in the coun- 
try than in town, which is neceifary for the keeping 
up his intereit. Addifon. 


g. Full; having any quality ia a great de 


gree; affecting the fight forcibly. 
by mixicg fuch powders, we are not to expect a 
frrong and full white, fuch as is that of paper; but 
{fome duiky obfcure one, fuch as might arife from a 
mixture of light aod-darknefs, or from white and 
black, that ss, a grey, Or dun, os rullet brown. 
Newton. 
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Thus (hall there be made two bows af colours; 
an interior and /ronger by one reflexion io the 
drops, and an exterior and fainter by two; for the 
light becomes fainter by every refiexion, Newson. 

1c. Potent; intoxicating. 

Get /fromg beer to rub your horles heels. 

i _ Swift. 
11. Having a deep tincture ; affecting the 
tafte forcibly. 

Many of their propofitions favour very frorg of 
the old leaven of innovations. King Charles. 

12. Affecting the fmell powerfully. 

The prince of Cambay's daily food 

Is afps, and baiili{k, and toad; 
Which makes him have to rong a breath, 
Each night he Rinks a queen to death. Hudibras. 

Add with Cccropian thyme /frong-{ceated cene 

taury, Dryden. 

The heat of a human body, as it grows more ine 
tenie, makes the urine fmell more /frong. 

Arbuthnot. 
13. Hard of digeftion; not eafily nautri- 
mental, 

Strong meat belongeth to them that are of full 
age. ? Hebrezus, 

14. Furnifhed with abilities for any thing. 
I was Pronger in prophecy than in criticif. 
s Dryden, 
15. Valid ; confirmed. 
In procefs of time, an ungodly cuftom erown 
Jprong was kept as a law. Wifdom. 
16. Violent; vehement. 

In the days of his flefh he offered up prayers, 
with /irozg crying and tears. Hebrews. 

The feriptures make deep and /eromg impreilions 
on the minds of men: and whofoever.denies this, as 
he isin point of religion atheiftical, fo in underttand- 


ing bruti. J. Corbet 
17. Cogent; conclufive. i 
Meffengers 

Of fircrg prevailment in unharden’d you. 
Shat/peare. 
Produce your caufe; bring forth your /freng 
reatons. lfaiab. 
W hat /rrong cries muk they be that fhall drown 
fo loud a clamour of impieties! Decay of Piety, 


The /ironge/? and molt important texts are theie 
which have been controverted; and for that very 
reafou, becaufe they are the frong Ra Waterland, 

18. Able; fkiltul; of great force of mind. 
There is no Engli foul 
More frronger to direct you than yourfelf, 
If with the fap of reafon you would queaoch 
Or but allay the fire of paffion. Shak/peare. 
19. Firm; compaét; not foon broken. 
Ful! on his ankle fell the pond'rous ftone, 
Burg the frrexg nerves, and cralh'd the folid bone. 
Poe. 
20. Forcibly written; comprifing much 
meaning in few words. 

Like her {weet voice is thy harmonious fong, 

As high, as (weer, as eafy, and as frrong. Smith, 
STRONGFISTED. adj, [strong and ff. | 


Stronghanded. 
John, who was pretty fProne filed, gave hin [uch 
a fqueeze as made hiseyes water. Arbuthnete 


STRO'NGHAND. x, fe [firong and band. | 
Force ; violence. 

When their captain dieth, if the feniery thould 
defcend to his child, and an infant, another would 
thruft him out by frronghand, being thea unable to 
defend his right. Spenfer. 

They wanting land wherewith to fultam their 
people, and the Tufcans having more than enough, 
itwas their meaning to take what they needed by 
Sironghand, Raleigh. 

STRONGLY. adv. [from frong. | 
t. With ftrength; powertully; torcibly. 
The colewort is an enemy to any plant, becaufe it 
draweth Jrongly the fatteit juice of the earth. 
Bacon. 
The dazzling light 
Hid flath'd too frang/y on his aking fight. 
sAddifone 
Water impregnated with falt attenuates ffrong/y, 
Arbuthrct. 
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This melfage bear: the Trojans and theirchef 
Bring hoiy peace, and beg the king’ icliet ; 
Srrenck with logreat a name, and all on fire, 
The youth replies, whatever you require. Drydew. 
In a regular plantation, | can place myfelf in tts 
feveral centers, fv as to view all the walks ffruck 
from them. Spectator. 
High on his car Sefottris ruck my view, 


Whom (cepter'd flaves in golden harrefs drzew. 
i Pepe. 


3 
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When the attention is jfrowgiy fixed ta any fub. 

jee, all that is faid concerningit makes a dceper | 

impreifion. Mears, | 

2. With ftrengeh; with firmnefs; in fuch | 

a manner as to lat; in fuch a manner as 
not eahly to be forced. 


Great Dunfinane he frongly fortities. 
Shalfpeare. 
Let the foundations bs frong.y laid. Ezra. 
3. Vehemently; forcibly; eagerly. 
All thefe accufe him frorgly. Sbhakfpeare. 
The ruinous confeguences ot Wood's patent huve 
been ffrone/y reprefented by both houfes, Swift. 
STRONGW Al El. 2 J» | Jirong and quater. | 

Dittilled fpirits. 


Metals receive in readily /Porgwarers; and 


Some to conceit alone their tafte confines, 
And glitvring thoughts /frsck out at cv’ry line, 
Pot T 


Stru‘cKeN, The old participle paffive of 


rike. 
Down fell the duke, his joints difflolv’d afunder, 


Blind with the light, and ffrucken dead with wonder. 


frrong waters do readily pierce into metals and {tones : Fairfax 
and fome wall touch upon gold, that will not touch All liquors frucken make round circles, and dath. 
upon filver. Bacon. . : Baccn. 
Srroox, The preterit of frike, ufed in Silent, and in face 
Confounded, long they fat as /frucken mute. 


Milton 


STRU'CTURE. m fa [ firnure, Fr, firuce 
tura, from firu&us, Lat.) 
1. AG of building; practice of building. 
His fon builds on, and never is content, 
Till the lakt farthing is in /?rvéture fpent. 
Dryden. 
2. Manner of building ; form; make. 
Several have gone about to inform them ; but, for 
want of infight into the /ruGure and conflitution of 


the terruqueous globe, have not given fatisfaction. 
Woodward. 


poetry for fruck. 
A fudden tempeft from the defart flew 
With horrid wings, and thunder’d as it blews 
Then, whirling round, the quoins together /?rack. 
Sandys. 
That cong’ring look, 
When next beheld, like lightning rook 
My blatted foul, and made me bow. 
He, like a patient angler, ere he /lavck, 
Would let them play a while upon the hook. 
Dryden. 


STROPHE, x f. [ flrophe, Fr. sppr] A 
Ranza. 
Srrove. The preterit of frive. 
Having quite loft the way of noblenefs, he Prove 
to climb to the height of terriblenefs. Sidney. 


Jo Strout. wv. n. [ feruffen, German.) 
To fwell with an appearance of greatnefs ; 
to walk with affected dignity ; to ftrur. 
This is commonly written frat, which 
feems more proper. 

Jo StRouT. v.a, To fwell out; to puff 


out; to enlarge by affectation. 

l will make a brief lift of the particulars in an 
hiflorical truth nowife frosted, nor made greater 
by lang: age. Bacon. 

To Strow. v. n. [Sce ToStrew.] 
1. To fpread by being fcattered. 
Angel forms lay entranc’d, 
Thick as autumnal leaves that frow the brooks 
In Volambro!2. f Milter. 
2. To fpread by fcattering ; to befprinkle. 
All the ground 
With thiver'd armour frown. Mitton, 
Come, thepherds, come, and /frow with leaves 
the plain; 
Such funeral rites your Daphnis did ordain. 
Dryden, 

With ofier floats the ftanding water frotu, 

With maffy Rones make bridges if it flow, 


Dryden. 
3. To {pread. 

There have been three years dearth of corn, aod 
every place /frowed with beggars. Swift, 
. To fcatter; to throw at random. 

Synah, can I tell thee more ? 

And of our ladies bowre ; 
But httle need to frow my ttore, 
Suffice this hill of our. 
The tree in ftorms 
The glad earth about her rows 
With treafure from her yielding boughs. 

Pofleffion kept the beaten road, 

And gather'd all his brother frow’d. 


JoStrowL. v7 To range; to wander, 


See STROLL. | 
Tis the who nightly rows with faunt'ring pace. 
Gay, 


J$ aller. 


3. Edifice; building. 
Ecbatana her /fructure vaft there fhews, 
And Hecatompylos her hundred gates, Milton. 
High on a rock of ice the firufure lay. Pope. 
There ttands a /*rwture of majettick frame. 


Pope. 
STRUDE or Strode. n. f. A ftock of breed- 
ing mares. Bailey, 
To Stru'GGLe. wv # [of uncertain ety- 
mology. | 
1, To labour; toact with effort. 
2. To ftrive ; to contend ; to conteft. 

No man is guilty of an act of intemperance but 
he might have forborre it; not without fome 
trouble from the /rrugglings of the contrary habit, 
but {till the thing was poflible. South, 

In the time of Henry viir. differences of religion 
tore the nation into two mighty factions; and, 
under the name of Papik and Proteftant, s7ruggled 
in her bowels with many various events. Temple. 

l repent, like fome defpairing wretch 
That boldly plunges inthe frightful deep, 

Then pants and /2-ugg/es with the whirling waves, 
And catches ever leader reed to fave him. 

w ard Smith. 

3. To labour in difficulties ; to be in ago- 


nies or diftrefs. 
Strong virtue, like rong nature, frugeles Rill, 
Exerts ittelf, and then throws off the ill. Dryden. 
"Tis wifdom to beware, 
And better hun the bait than fraggle in the {nare, 
Dryden. 
1f men fruggie through as many troubles to be 
miferable as to be happy, my readers may be per- 
fuaded to be good. Spefator, 
STRU'GGLE. x. f. [fromthe verb. ] 
1, Labour; effort. 
2. Conteft; contention. 

When, in the divifion of parties, men only Move 
for the firft place in the prince’s favour, an honeft 
man might look upon the fruggle with indifference. 

Addifon. 

It began and ended without any of thote unna- 
tural fruggles for the chair, which have difturbed 
the peace of this great city. Atterbury. 


3. Agony; tumultuous diftrefs. 


STRU'MA, n. f. (Latin.] A glandular 
{welling ; the kingfevil. 

A gentlewoman had a fruma abort the inftep, 

very hard and deep about the tendons. #ifeman, 


STRU'MOUS, adj, [from fruma,] Hav- 


Spenfer, 


Waller. 


Swift, 


Ta STROY. v. a. [for deffroy.} 


Dig garden, froy mallow, now may you at eafe, 
Tuffer. 


Struck, The old preterit and participle 
paflive of frike. 


an U 
ing fwellings in the glands ; tainted with 
the kingfevii. 
How to treat thein when j2remous, fcirrhous, or 
cancerous. Wifonan, 
A giandulous cor.furr ption, fuch as does not affect 
the lungs with @ rupture of its veffels, and cough:ng 


up biood, is produced by /frumcus or terophulous 
huinours. Blackmore, 


SrRU'MPET. v. J: [of doubtful originale 
Stropa vieux mot palliardifes fluprum, 
Lat.] A whore ; aproititute. 7 revoua’, 

How like a younker or a prodigal 
The fkarfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg'd and embrac'd by the frumpet wind! 
How like a prodigal doth the return, i 
Lean, rent, and beggar’e by the frunper wind ! 
Shakfpeare. 
Never could the rumpet, 
With all her double vigour, art, and nature, 
Once ftir my temper; but this virtuous maid 


Subdues me quite. Sbak/peare. 
If to orefcrve this veffel for my lord 

From aay other foul unlawful touch, 

Be not to be a frumpet, | am none. Sbak/peare, 


Common fame is as falfe and impudent as a com. 
mon /frumpet. i L’ Efirange. 
Honour had his due; : 

Before the holy prieft my vows were tried ; 

So came I not a frrumpet, but a bride. Dryden. 
To STRU'MPET. v. a. To make a whore; 


to debauch. 
If we two be one, and thou play falfe, 
J do digeft the poifon of thy felh, 
Being /frusmpeted by the contagione Shak/peare. 


Srrunc. ‘The pret. and part. paf. of 


firing. 
The frung bow points out the Cynthian queen. 
Gay. 
To STRUT. v. . [ feruffen, German. | 
1. To walk with affected dignity; to {well 


with ftatelinefs. 
Adore our errours, laugh at’s while we /frur 
To our confufion. Sbakfpeare. 
Does he not hold up his head, and Jrut in his 
gait? Sbakfpeare, 
Though thou Jrut and paint, 
Yet art thou both Mrunk up and old. Ben Fonpn. 
The falfe fyren 
Sirutis on the waves, and ihews the brute below. 
Dryden, 
We will he with you ere the crowing cock 
Salutes the light, and /rurs before his feather'd flock. 
Dryden, 
2% To {well ; #0 protuberate. 
The goats with rusting dugs hall homeward 
fpeed. Dryden. 
The pow'r appeas’d, with winds fuffic’d the fail, 
The bellying canvas /frutted with the gale. 
Dryer. 
As thy rutting bags with money rife, 
The love of gain ts of an equal (ize. Dryden. 
STRUT. 2. /. [from the verb.] An affecta- 
tion of ftatelinefs in the walk. 
Certain gentlemen, by fmirking countenances 
and an ungainly rur in their walk, have got prefer- 
ment. Swift, 


STUB. » Sf. [yeeb, Sax. fubbe, Danith ; 


fob, Dutch; flipes, Lat. | 
1. A thick hort itock left when the ref is 


cut off. 

Dametas guided the horfes fo ill, that the whee? 
coming over a great fub of a tree, overturned the 
coach. Sidney. 
All about old flocks and Jus of trees, 
Whereon nor fruit nor leaf was ever feen, 

Did hang uponthe ragged rocky knees.  Sperfer, 

To buy ar the /24 is the belt for the buyer, 

More timely provifion, the cheaper is fre. Tn/er. 

Upon cutting down of an old timber tree, the 
fiuo hath put out fometimes a tree of another kind, 

Baccn, 
We here 
Live on tough roots and fuds, to thit inur'’d, 
Men to much milcry and hardfhips born, Mich, 
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Prickly fuds inftead of trees are found, 
Or woods with knots and knares deform’d and old ; 
Headlefs the molt, and hideous to behold. 
Dryden. 
2..A log; a block. 

You fall have nore ado to drive our dulieft and 
laziet youth, or Rocks and fbs, from the infinite 
defire of Iuch a happy nurture, than we have now to 
haul our choiceit wits to that afinine feat of fow- 
thiftles and bzambles, Milter. 

JoStus. a. a. [from the noun.] To 
force up; to extirpate. 

His two tufks ferve for fighting and feeding ; by | 
the help whereof he ybs up edible roots out of the 
ground, œ tears off the bark of trees. Grew. 

The other tree was criev d, 
Grew fcrubby, dried a-top, was (tunted ; 
So the next parfon fubb'd and burnt it. Swift. 


Sru'BRED. adj. [from fiub.] Truncated ; 
fhort and thick. 
A pain he in his head-picce feels, 
Againtt a fubbed tree he reels, 
And up went poor Hobgoblin’s heels, 
To Ipigħht the coy nymiplr, 

Hang upon our jfubbed horns 
Garlands, ribbons, and inne poefies. orfin. 
SrU'BBEDNESS. m / [from ftubbed. | | 
The ftate of being fhort, thick, and 

troncated. 


CTU EDL Ere. I [effouble, Fr. Jfoppel, 
Dutch; fipula, Lat.] The ftalks of 
corn lefi in the field by the reaper. 

This fugeefted 
At fome time, when his foaring infolence 
Shall reach the people, will be the fire 
"To kindle their dry «bôle, and their blaze 
Snall darken him for ever, Shakfpeare. 
You, by thus much feene, 
Know by the fubbe what the corn hath bene. 
Chapman. 
If a {mall red flower in the fubédle fields, called 
the wincopipe, open in the morning, be fure of a fair 
Gay. Bacin. 
His fucceeding years afford him little more than 
the /tubble of his own harvett. Dryden. 


‘Shrice-happy Duck, employ'd in thrething 
frubble, 


Thy. toil is leffen’d, and thy profits double. Swifr. 
Aler the fri crop is off, they plow in the wheat 
fisdble. Mortimer. 
STUBBORN. aay. [This word, of which 
no obvious etymology appears, is derived 
by Mixew from fout-bcra; referred by 
“Sy nius to eleapes ; and deduced better by 
Lye, from fub, perhaps from fiub-horn. | 
y, Cbttinate; inflexible; contumacious. 
Striteful Atin in their fubborn mind 
Coals cf centention aad hor vengeance tin’d. 
Shukfpeare. 
Then tood he neere the doore, and proud to draw 
‘The 4ubszrne bow, thrice tricd, and thrice gave 
law. 


Drayton. 
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Chapman. 
The queen is obftinate, 
Siubbern ta juttice, apt t’ accufe it, and 
Difgainful to be tried by `t. Sha'fpeare. 
He believed he had fo humbled the garriion, that 
they would be no longer fo frurdorn, Claremicn 
PIL not natter this tempettuous king, 
But work his fubborn fuul a nobler way. 
2, Peritting: perfevering; fteady. 
Ail this isto be had only fre:n the epiftles them- 
felves, with fiuédorn attention, and more than 
common application. Lacke. 
3, Sulf; not pliable ; inflexibie; not ealiiy 
admitting imprethon. 
Love foftens me, and blows up Gres which pafs 
Through my tovgh heart, and anclt the fubbu 
Dizden. | 


a 


| 

| 

|1. A poft; a ttake. 
ing perhaps it is to be taken in the tol- 
lowing paflage, which I do not under- 
ftand. 


A barn in the country, that hath one fingle Zud, 
or one height of fuds to the roof, is two fhillings a 


i 


D ryden. 


nals. 
Take a plant of ftulborn ye 
Aid labour him with many a tturdy stroke, Dryden. 
dù Hardy; firm. 


Patience under torturing pain, 


Where fauiiiin Ricks would complain. Swift. 
g. Barfa; regs rugged. hed | 
He wili wo! oppale any thing that is nard and 


6. In all its ufes it commonly implies 
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fubborn, but bya foft anfwer deaden their force. | 

Burret. \ 

\ 

fomething of a bad quality, thoug 

Locke has catachreftically ufed it in a 
fenfe of praife. 


STu'BBORNLY. adv. [from fubbsrn.] Ob- 


ftinately ; contumacioufly ; inflexibly. 
StubScrnly he did repugn the truth, 
About a certain queltion inthe law. S5akfpeare. 
He wilfully neglects his book, and fiubLornly 
reiufes any thing he can do. Locke, 
So clofe they cling, fo ffubderrly retire, 
Their love’s more violent than the chymift’s fire. 
Garth. 
Sru/BBORNNESS. #, J. [from flubborz. | 
Obftinacy; vitious ftoutnefs; contu- 
macy; inflexibility. Dryden has ufed 
it in commendation. 
Happy is your grace, 
That can tranflate the /?x56sr2nc/s of fortune 
Into fo quiet and fo fweet a ttile. Shak/peare. 
He chofe a courfe leaft fubject to envy, between 
Rit fubdScren-/s and filthy dattery. Hayward, 
Fatriots, in peace, affert the people's right, 
With noble fiubbcranc/s reiting might. Dryden. 
Srubborn::fs, and an obitinate difobedience, muit 
be maitercd with blows. Licke. 
It failed, partly by the accidenf of a torm, and 
partly by the /2vbbornnefs or treachery of that co'ony 
for whofe relief it was defigned. Swift. 


Stu’sby. adje [from ub.] Short and 
thick; mort and itrong. 


The bafe is furrounded with a garland of black 
and /iubby briltles. Grew. 


Stu’srait.w fo [fub and neil.) A nail 
broken off; a fhort thick nail. 
STUCCO: a1, 1 (el tal. eg talc, FRA kind 
of fine plafter for walls. 
Palladian walls, Venetian doors, 
Grotefco roofs, and /ucca floors, Pope. 


Stuck. The pret. and parc. paff. of fick. 
What more infamous brands have records /fuck 
upon any, than thole who uled the bett parts for the 
worft ends ? Decay of Piety. 
The partners of their crime will learn obedience, 
When they look up and {ce their fellow-trastors 
Stuck on a iork, and Elack'ning in tae fun. 
Addifon. 
When the polypus, from forth his cave 
Torn with full force, reluctant beats the wave, 
His ragged claws ase jrock with fones aud fands. 


Pope. 

Stuck o'er with titles, and hung round with 
firings, 

That thou may'it be by kings, or whores of kings. 

Pope. 


STUCK. z. f A thruft. 

l had a pals with rapier, fcabbard and all; and 
he gives me the Jack in with fuch a mortal motion, 
that it is inevitable. Shakfpeire. 

STU'CKLE. x. f. | fik, Scottifh.] A num- 
ber of sheaves laid together in the tield 
to dry. Ainf w, 

Stub. x. a2 Saxon. | 


foot. Mortimer. 
2. A nail with a large head driven for or- 
nument; any ornamental knob or pro- 
tuberance. 
Handles were to add, 


For which he now was making fuds, Chapman. 
A belt of Rraw, and ivy buds, 
With coral clafps and amber feds. Raleigh. 


Cryftal and myrrhine cups, embofs’d with gems 
And fuds of pearl. Milten. 
Upon a plane ase feveral fmall oblong feds, placed 
regularly in a guincunx order. Woodward. 
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In fome fuch mean- | 
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A ík he had of curious work, 
With glitt’ring fuds about. Szift- 
. [peade, Saxon; tod, Iflandick, is a 
ftallion.] A collection of breeding horfes 
and mares. 

In the fuds of Ireland, where care is taken, we 
fee horfes bred of excellent hape, vigour, and fize. 
Temple. 
To STUD., v a. [from the noun.}] ‘fo 
adorn with ftuds or fhining knobs, 
Thy horfes thall be trapp’d, 

Their harnefs fuaded all with gold and pearl. 


S hakfpeare. 
A filver findded ax, alike beftow’d. Dryden, 


STUDENT, w /. [ jiudens, Lat.| A man 
given to books; a icholar; a bookith 
man. 


Keep a gemclter from dice, and a good /fudent 
from his book. Shak/peare. 
This grave advice fome fober fPudenr bears, 
And loudly rings it in his fellow’s ears, Dryden. 
A findent Mall do more in one hour, when all 
things concur to invite him to apy {pecial ttudy, than 
in four ata dull feafon. Watts. 
l lightly touch the fubject, and recommend it to 
fome frudent of the profeiiion. Arbuthnot, 
STU'DIED. adj. [from /tudy. | 
1. Learned; verfed in any ftudy; quali. 
fied by ftudy. 
He died 
As one that had been Judied in his death, 
To throw away the deare thing he ow'd, 
As ’twere a carelefs trifle. Saak/peare. 
I am wel] /évdied for a liberal thanks 
Which I do owe you. Shak fpeare. 
It will be fit that lome man, reafonably /tudied in 
the law, go as chanceilor. Bacon. 
2. Having any particular inclination. Out 
of ufe. 


A prince thould not be fo loofely fudied as to 
remember lo weak a Compoiition. Sbakfpeare. 


Sru'pier. 2 Je [from fudy.] One who 
ftudies, 

Lipfius was a great Jfudier of the floical philo- 
fophy : upon his death-bed his friend told hir:, 
tiiat he needed not uve arguments to perfuade him 
to patience; the philofuphy which he had ftudicd 
would furain him: he aofwers him, Lord Jefus, 
give me chriltian patience. Tillotfon, 

There is a law of nature, as inteiligible to a 
rational creature acd /sucser of that law, as the 
politive laws of commonwealths. Locke. 


| ŠTU'D10U8, adj. [ fladieux, Fr. fludiofus, 
Latin. | 
1, Given to books and contemplation ; 
given to learning. 
A proper remedy tor wandering thoughts he that 
Mall propofe, would do great fervice tothe /lwdious 
and contemplative part of mankuiad. Locke. 
2. Diligent; bufíy. 
Stuaious to find new frieads and new allies. 
Lickel. 


3. Attentive to; careful: with of 
Divines muft become jiucious cf pious and vene- 
rable antiquity. VW bise. 
The people made 

Scout for the war, and Judicus of their trade. 
Dryden. 

There are who, fondly Judisus of increafe, 

Rich foreign mold on their ill-natur’d land 

Induce. Pbilits. 
4. Contemplative ; fuitable to meditation. 


Let my due feet never fail 
To walk the /Avdious cloifters oale. Mitton. 
Him tor the /ludicus ihade 
Kind nature torm’d. Themfor. 


Stu'pDiousty. x. /. [from /ludious. | 
1. Contemplasively ; with clofe appiication 
to literature. 
2. Dilgently ; carefully; attentively. 
Ou a thort pruning hook his head reclines, 
And /adivfly surveys his gen’rous vines. Dryden. 
! All ot them flugiouw/fly cherithed thè memory of 
their lckouradle exiuaction. Miser burys 


Spee 


Stu'prousness. ». /. [from Pudious.] Ad- 
dition to ftudy. 

S OLDA ne Fe (fude, Fr. fludium, Lat.] 

1, Application of intnd to books and 
learning. 

During the whole time of his abode in the uni- 
verfity, Himmond generally fpent thirteen hours of 
the day in Jaudy. Pell 

Study sives itrength to the mind; converfation, 
grace. Temple. 

Engage the mind in Audy by a confideration of 
the divine pleafures of truth and knowledge. /# arts. 

2, Perplexity ; deep cogitation. 

Th’ idea of her life thall fweetly creep 
lato his fucy of imagination. Shakfpeare. 

The king of Caftile, a little confufed, and in a 
fiudy, {aid, that can I not do with my honour. 

n rda Bacon. 
3. Attention ; meditation; contrivance. 
What can happen 
To me above this wretchedneis? All your dies 
Make me a curie like this. Shakfpeare. 

Without Audy this art is not attained, nor fit to 
be attained. Holyday. 

Juk men they feem’d, and all their ydy bent 
To worlhip God aright, and I:now his works. 

$ i Milion. 
4. Any particular kind of learning. 

Studies ferve for delight in privatenefs and retiring, 
for ornament in difcourfe, and for ability in the 
judgment and difpofition of bufinefs. Bacon. 

g. Subject of attention. 

The holy fcriptures, efpecially the New Tefta- 

ment, are her daily fiudy, Lau, 
6. Apartment appropriated to literary em- 
ployment. 

Get me a taper in my /fady, Lucius Shk/peare. 

Knock at the fxdy, where they tay he keeps, 
To ruminate ftrange plots. Shakfpeare. 

Let all feudics and litiaries be towards the catt. 

Watton. 

Some fervants of the king vifited the lodgings of 
the accufed members, and fealed up their /udies 
avd trunks. Ciarendon. 

Both adorn`d their age ; 
One forthe fludy, Vother for the tage. Dryden. 


Jo STU'DY. V. u. [fudeo, Lat. eftudier, 
French. | 
1. To think with very clofe application ; 


to mufe. 
l found a moral fir, and then Judied fora fable. 
Swift, 
2. To endeavour diligently. 
Study to be quiet, and do your own bufinefs. 
1 Theffalonians. 
To Stu'DY. V.a. 
1. To apply the mind ta, 
Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to ny houlehoid good. Ali/ton. 
If a gentleman be to //udy any language, it ought 
to be that of his own country. Locke, 
2. To confider attentively. 
He hath /fudied her well, and tranflated her out 
of honefly into Englith. Shakfpeare, 
Srudy thylelf: what rank, or what degree, 
The wife Creator has ordain'd for thee. Dryden. 
You have /fudicd every {pot of ground in Flandeis, 
which has been the [cene of battles and fieges. 
Dryden. 
3. To learn by application. 
You could, for a need, /fudy a fpeech of fome 
dozen lines, which I would let down. Sdah/peare. 


STUFF. 2. f (fof, Dut. ffe, Fr] 
1, Any matter or body. 

Let Phidias have rude and obftinate fu to 
carve; though his art do that it fhould, his work 
will lack that beauty which otherwife in fitter 
matter itn ight have had. flooker. 

The workman on his Auf his fkill doth thew, 
And yet the fu gives not the man his tkil. 

Davies. 

Of brick, and of that fuf, they caf to build 
A ety and tow’r. Milten. 

pPicr-¢ an hole near the inner edge, becaufe the 


tnangle hath there mof lubitunce o! fup. Moxon. 
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2, Materials out of which any thing is 
made. 
Thy verfe (wells with (uff fo fine and fmooth, 
That thou art even natural in thine art.Sduh/peare. 
C:efar hath wept; 
Ambition fliould be made of fterner fuf. Shakfp. 
Succels or lofs, what is or is not, terves 
As fluff for thefe two to make paradoxes. Shakfp. 
Thy tather, that poor rag, 
Mult be thy fubjeci, who in tpite put uff 
"Vo fome (he-beega1, and compounded thee 
Poor rogue hereditary, Shat/peare. 
Degrading prole explains his meaning ill, 
And thews the fujj, and not the workman's fkill, 
Rofconmon, 
3. Furniture; goods. 
Fare away to get our fluff aboard. Shak/peare. 
He took away locks, and gave away the king’s 


puff. Hayward, 
Groaning waggons loaded high 
With fujj. i Cowley, 


4. ‘Phat which fills any thing. 
With fome fweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanfe the ituff"d bofom of that perilous Auf 
Which weighs upon the heart. Shak/peare. 
. Effence ; elemental part. 
Though in the trade of war I have fain men, 
Yer do I hold it very fuf o` th’ confcience 
To dono contriv’d murther. Shakf{peare. 
6. Any mixture or medicine. 
I did compound for her 
A certain fuf, which beigg ta’en would feize 
The prefent power of life. Shak/peare. 


Je Cloth or texture of any kind. 
8. Textures of wool thinner and flighter 
than cloth. 

Let us turn the wools of the land into cloaths and 
Stuffs of our own growth, and the hemp and flax 
growing here into linen cloth and cordage. Bacon. 

g. Matter or thing. ln contempt. 
O proper fuf! 
This is the very painting of your fear, Shal/peare. 
Such fluff as madmen 
Tongue and brain not, 
Ac this fully fuf 
The large Achilles, on his pre bed lolling, 
From his deep cheit laughs out a loud applaufe. 
f Shakfpeare. 

Pleafe not thyfelf the flatt'ring crowd to bear ; 

> Lis fulfome fujj to feed thy itching ear. Dryden. 
Anger would indite 


Shuk/peare. 


Such woful fu as I or Shadwell write. Dryden. 
‘Yc-morrow will be time enough 
To hear luch mortifying Juy. Swift, 


The tree things that among rakes pafs for wit and 
fpirit, mutt be thocking fuf to the ears of perfons 
of delicacy. Clariffa. 


ro. It is now feldom ufed in any fenfe but 
in contempt or diflike. 
Jo STUFF. v. a. from the noun. | 
te To nll very full with any thing, 
When we ’ve fluff 
Thefe pipes, and thefe conveyances of blood, 
With wine and feeding, we have fuppler fouls. 
Shakjpeare, 
Each thing beheld did yeeld 
Our admiration: thelves with chcefes heapt; 
Sheds fiw/t with lembs and goats, ciftinctly kept. 
Chapman. 
Though plenteous, all too little feems 
To fuf this maw, this vat unhide-bound corps. 
Milton. 
What have we more to du than to fluff our guts 
with there figs ? Lk jranee. 
This crook drew hazel-bouchs adown, 
And fing ‘d her apron wide with nats fo brown. 
Guy. 
2. To fli to uneafinefs. 
With fome oblivious antidote 
Cleanfe the fluff ’d bolom of that perilous tuff- 
Which weighs upon the heart. Skal/peare. 
3. To thruft into any thing. 
Put roles irto a glafs with a narrow meuth, 
fiufing them clofe together, bur without brutfing, 
anu they retain fineli and colcur treth a year. bacon. 


q. To fili by being pat into any thing. 


s i 
Grief fills the room up of my abfentchiid, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form. 
Shak/peare. 
With inward arms the dire machine they load, 
And iron bowels uf the dark abode. Dryden. 
Oficious Baucis lays 
Two cufhions, fup 'd with ftraw, the feat to ra fe. 


Drydens 

A bed, 
The fuffng leaves, with hides of bears o'erfpread. 
D. yden. 


. To fwell out by putting fomething in. 
} will be the man that Mall make you great. 
I cannot perceive how, unlefs you give me your 
doublet, and Juf me out with traw. Shak/peare. 
‘The gods for fin 

Should with a {welling droply fuf thy fkin. 
Dryder. 
6. To fill with fomething improper or 


fuperfluous. 

It is not ufual amang the beft patterns to fru ff 
the report of particular lives with matter of public 
record. Wotton, 

Thole accufations are uffed with odious gence 
rals, that the proofs feldom make good. Crarendin. 

For thce I dim thefe eyes, and /fuff this head ? 
With all fuch reading as was never read. Pope. 

74 Ae obitruét the organs of fcent or ree 
fpiration. 

Thefe gloves the count fent me; they are an 
excellent perfume. lam jfixft, coufin, | cannot 
Imell. Shukfprare. 

8. To fill meat with fomething of high 


reli. 
She went for parfly to fuf a rabbet. Shak/peure, 
He aim’d at atl, yet never could excel 
In any thing but fing of his veal. 
g. ‘Vo form by ttufing. 
An eattern king put a judge to death for an ini- 
Gditous fentence, and ordcred his hide to be fufjed 
into a cufhion, and placed upon the tribunal. Swift. 


King. 


Jo Srurr.v. ve To feed gluttonoufly. 

Wedg’d in a fpacious elbow-chair, 

And on her plate a treble tharc, 

As if fhe ne'er could have enough, 

‘Vaught harmlefs man to cram and fuf. Swift. 
STU'F FING. x f. [from fuj.) 
te That by which any thing 1s filled. 

Rome was a farrago out of the neighbouring 
nations; and Greece, though one monarchy under 
Alexander, yct the people, that were the fufing 
and materials thereof, exitted before. Lule. 


2. Relifhing ingredients put into meat. 

Arrach leaves are very good in pottage and /ufingse 

Mortimer. 
STURE oP STUCK Au | Cu A acO, 
Ital.] A compofition ot lime and marble, 
powdered very fine, commonly called 
platter of Paris, with which figures and 
other ornaments refembling fculpture are 
made. See STUCCO. Bailey. 
Stutm. z. f- A fhaft to draw water out 
of a mine. Bailey. 
STULTI'LOQUENCE. x, f. [fultus and 
loguentia, Lats} Foolith talk. Dit. 
Stum. 2 f. | fium, Swedith; fuppofed to 
be contracted fram mufium, Latin, ] 
1. Wine yet unferinented ; muft. 

An unctuous clammy vapour, that arifes from 
the fum of grapes when they lie mathed in the vat, 
puts out a light when dipped into it. Addijor. 

2. New wine ufed to raife fermentation in 
dead and vapid wires. 

Let our wines without mixture or fum be all fine, 
Or cail up the maller, and break his dull noddle. 

Ben Jajon. 
3. Wine revived by a new fermentauon, * 

Drink ev'ry letter on ‘tin fam, 

And make it brik champaigne decome. Mudibezs, 


To Stum. v. a. [from the neun.) Fo 
renew wine by mixing freh wine and 
raifing a vew fermentation, 
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Vapid wines are put upon the Ieee of noble wines! STUMP 


to give them fpitity and we flum our wines tovc <w | 
their (pirits. Fiayrr. | 
To STU'MBLE. U. Re [This word Junius 
derives from Jump, and favs the original 
meaning is to frike, or trip, agaf e 
fiump, I rather think i: comes trom 
tumble. | 
Je Totripin walking. 
When the will take the rein, Tlet her run 3 
Bat the'll not frondble, Shak/peare 
A headitall being retrained to keep him from 
fumbling, hath been often bert. Shuifpcare. 
As we pac’d along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
Methought that Glolter fumbled; and in fal ing 
Struck me, that fought to ftay him, overboard. 
Shak/peare. 
The way of the wicked is as darknefs; they 
know not at what they Jumble. Proverbs. 
Cover'd o’er with blood, 
Which from the patriot’s brea(t in torrents flow’d, 
He faints; his teed no longer bears the rein, 
But fumbles over the heap his hand had fain. Prior, 
2. To flip; to crr; to flide into crimes or 


blunders. 

He that loveth his brother abideth in the light, 
and there is none occafion of fiundling in him 

1 Jobn. 
This mv day of grace 

They who negicct and corn, thall never tatte; 

Bot hard be harden’d, blind be blinded more, 

That they may fumble on, and deeper fall. Milton. 
3. To ftrike againft by chance; to light on 

by chance: with zp% 

Vhis extreme dealing had driven her to put herfelf 
with a great lady of that country, by which occafion 
the had frembled upon fuch mifchances as were little 
for the honour of her or her family. Sidney. 

What man art thou, that thus befcreen'd in night 
So fiumblefi on my counfe! ? Shak 'peare. 

A moute, bred in a chet, dropped out over the 
fide, and fumbled upan a delicious morfel. LE fir. 

Ovid ffuxvibled, by tome inadvertency, «pom Livia 
ina bath, Dryden. 

Many of the greateft inventions have been acci- 
dentally /2wbied upan by men bufy and ee 

wy. 

Write down p and 4, and make figns to him to 
endeavour to pronounce them, and guide him by 
Mhewing him the motion of your own lips ; by which 
he will, with a little endeavour, Jumble upon one 
of them. Holder. 

Jo STUMBLE. T. A. 

1. To obtru& in progrefs; to make to 
trip or ftop. 

2. Tomake to boggle; to offend. 

Such terms amus'd them all, 

And fumbled many. Milton. 

It one illiterate man was fumbled, 'twas likely 
others of his form would be fo too. Fell. 

One thing more fumbles me in the very founda- 
tion of this hypothefis. Locke, 

STUMBLE. z. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. A trip in walking. 
2. A blunder; a failure. 

One fiumble is enough to deface the character of 

an honourable life. 
STU'MBLER. 7 f. [from fumble.) One 
that Rumbles. 

Be {weet to all: is thy complexion four ? 

Then keep fuch company, make them thy allay; 

Get a arp wife, a fervant that will low’r: 

A ftumbler tumbles leaft in rugged way. Herbert. 
Stu'MBLINGBLOCK.) 2. /. [from fum- 
Stu'MBLINGSTONE. | d/e.} Caufe of 

ftumbling ; caufe of errour; caufe of 

offence. 

We preach Chrift crucified, unto the Jews a 
fumbling block, and unto the Greeks foolithnefs. 

1 Corinthians, 
Shakefpeare isa flumblingblock to thefe rigid cri- 
ticks Spefator. 
This fumbling fone we hope to take away. 
Burnet. 
3 


Stumpy. adj. 


To STUNT. V. a. [ flunta, Mlandick.}] To 


L' Eftrange. 


STUPE. 2. J. [ fupa, Latin.) Cloth or 


Ss ew 


Dutch; fisapen, Dan, to Nope) “Ihe 
part of any ftid body remaining after 
the reft is raken away. 

He truck fo ttrongly, that the knotty Ring 
O tits huge tart he quite in funder clett; 
Five joints thereof he hew'd, and but the sp him 


lett. Spenfer. 
Your co't’s tooth is not cat yete—Not hile I 
have a flump. Soukspesie. 


He through the bufhes fcrambles $ 
A fiump doth trip him in his pace, 
Down comes poor Hod upon his face 
Amoneatt the briers and brambles. Drayton. 
Who, ‘caufe they're walted to the Zumpt, 
Are repretented beft by rumps. Hudibras. 
A coach-hortle fnapt off the end of his finger, and 
I dreed the f2xmp with common digett ve. ifem. 
A pooraf{s, now wore out to the ffumos, fell down 
under his load. L'Eftrarge. 
Again a fump his tufks the monfter grinds, 
And inthe fharpen’d edge new vigour tinds, Dryden. 
A tongue might have fome refemblance to the 
Stump of a feather. Grew. 
Worn to the fump in the fervice of the maids, 
*tis thrown out of doors, or condemned to kindle a 
fire. Swift. 
[from fiump.] Full of 
ftumps; hard; tif; itrong. A bad 
word. 
They burn the ftubble, which, being fo Jumpy, 
they feldom plow in. Morthner, 


To STUN. wv. a. [jcunan, Saxon; xeycun, 


noife. | 


te To confound or dizzy with nonfe. 


An univerfal hubbub wild 
Of funning founds, and voices all confus'd, 
Affaults his ear. Milton. 

Stili tha!l I hear, and never quit the fcore, 

Stunn'’d with hoarfe Codrus’ Theleid o'er and o'er ? 
Dryden. 

Too ftrong a noife funs the ear, and one too 
weak does not act upon the organ. Cheyne. 

So Alma, wearied of being great, 

And nodding in her chair of itate, 
Stuxn'd and worn out with endlefs chat 
Or Will did this, and Nan faid that. 

Shouts as thunder loud affliét the air, 
And fur the birds releas’d. 

Ihe Britons, once a favage kind, 
Defcendants of the barbarous Huns, 
With limbs robuft, and voice that (vrs, 
You taught to modulate their tongues, 
And fpeak without the help of lungs. Swift. 

2. To make fenfelef¥or dizzy with a blow. 

One hung a pole-ax at his faddle-bow, 

And one a heavy mace to fun the foe. Dryden, 
Srunc. The pret. and part. pal. of fling. 
To both thefe fifters have I {worn my love: 

Each jealous of the other, as the fung 
Are of the adder. Shak/pesve. 

With envy flung, they view each other's deeds ; 

The fragrant work with diligence proceeds. Dryd. 
Stunx. The preterit of fink. 


Prisr. 


Prior. 


hinder from growth. 
Though this ulage /runred the girl in her growth, 

it gave her a hardy conftitution; fhe had life and 

fpirit. Arbuthnot, 
There he ftopt fhort, nor fince has writ a ttile, 

But has the wit to make the moft of little ; 

Like unted hide-hound trees, that jult have got 

Sufficient fap at once to bear and rot. Pope. 

The trce 
Grew {crubby, dried a-top, and Junted; 
And the next parlon ftubb’d and burnt ite Swift. 


flax dipped in warm medicaments, and 
applied to a hurt or fore. 

A fomentation was by fome pretender to furgery 
applied with coarfe woollen Jupes, one of which 
was bound upon his leg. Wifeman, 


To Srure, v.a. [from the noun., |] ‘To 
foment ; to drefs with ftupes. 


T heefcar divide, and fupe the part affected with 


wine. Wifeman. 


SETAU 


x. f. [Jiempe, Danih; fompe, | Srurera’ction, n. J. | fupefoPim, Fr, 


Jiupefatlus, Latin. | fotenheiliry ; dol. 
ncis; itupidity; fluggithnefs of mind; 
heavy folly. 

All refiltance of the dictates of confcience brings 


a hardnefs and ferpefasion upon it. South, 
She fent to ev’ry child 


Firm impudence, or fupe faction mild; 
And ftraight tucceeded, leaving fliamenoroam, 
C:bberian forehead, or Cinimerian gloom. Pepe. 
STUPEFA'CTIVE, adj. [trom fiupefacius, 
Latin; Lusefedif, Freach.]  Caufing 
infenfibility ; duling ; obitruGing the 
fenfes ; narcotick ; opiate. 
it is a gentle fomentation, and hath a very little 
mixture of fome fiujicfuStive. Bacon. 
Opium hath a flupefaSive part, and a heating 
part; the one moving flcep, the other a heat. Bucon. 
STUPE'NDOUS. ad,, ( fupendus, Latin. | 
Wonderful ; amazing ; altonithing. 
All thole fupendous a€ts defervedly are the fub- 
ject of a hiftory excellently written in Latin by a 
learned prelate, Clarendon, 
Great joy was at their mecting, and at fight 
Ot that flrpendsus bridge his joy increas*d, Milion. 
Porvents and prodigies their fouls amaz'd; 
But molt when this /fpendows pile was rais'd. 
Dry tere 
Mortals, fly this curft detefted race: 
A hundred of the fame fupendous lize, 
A hundred Cyclops, live amoug the hills. Addi fine 
Our numbers can fcarce give us an idea of the vatt 
quantity of fyitems in tins /fupendous piece of archi- 
y ‘tecture. Cheyne. 
STUPIDU adj, [ftupide, French ; fupidus, 
Latin. ] 
te Dull; wanting fenfibility ; wanting 
apprehenfion ; heavy ; fluggiih of under. 
ftanding. 
O that men fhould be fo Supid grown 
As to torfake the living God. AT:lian, 
Men, boys, aad women, apid with furprife, 
Where’er fhe paffes nx their wond'ring eyes. Dry. 
It 1 by chance fucceed, 
Know, l am not Jupid, or fo hard, 
Not to feel praile, or tame’s deferv'd reward. Dryd. 
With wild furprife 
A moment fiuprd, motionlefs, he ftood. Thom/on, 
2. Pertormed without tkill or genius. 
Wit, as the chief of virtue’s friends, 
Difdains to lerve ignoble ends ; 
Obferve what loads of #upid rhimes 
Opprefs us in corrupted times. Swift, 
STUPIDITY, #. f. [ feupidité, French; 
fiupiditas, Latin.} Dulnefs; heavinefs 
ot mind; fluggithnefs of underftanding, 
Shad wel alone, of all my fons, is he 
Who ftands cunfirm'd in full Aupidity. 
Stu'PIpLy. adv. (from fupid.] 
1. With fufpenfion or inactivity of under- 
ftanding, 
That {pace the evil one abftracted ftood 
From his own evil, and for the time remain*d 
Siupidly good. Milton, 
2e Dully; without apprehenfion, 
On the fhield there were engraven maps of coun- 


tries, which Ajax could not comprehend, but laoked 
on as ftupidly as his fellowebealt the lion, Dryden, 


STU'PIFIER. 2. f. [from /upify.] That 
which caufes ftupidity. 

Jo STU'PIFY. v. a. { fiupefacto, Latin : 
this word fhould therefore be fpelled 
fiupefy ; but the authorities are againft 
it. ] 

t. To make ftupid; to deprive of fenfibi- 
lity ; to dull. 

Thofe 


Will fupify and dull the fenfe awhile. Sbat/peare. 
Conlider whether thai method, uled to quiet fome 
confciences, does not /iupefy more. Decay of Piety. 
The tumes of his paflion do as really intoxicate 
his difcerning faculty, as the fumes of drink difcom- 


Dryden, 


STU 


pole and fupify the brain of a man overcharged with 
it. South. 
Envy, like a cold poifon, benumbs and fupifies 3 
and, confcious of its own impotence, folds its arms 
in defpair. Collier. 
2. To deprive of material motion. 
It is not malleable; but yet is not fluent, but 
Stupifed. Bacon. 
Pounce it into the quickfilver, and fo proceed to 
the flupifying. Bacon. 
STU POR. n. f. [Latin; fupeur, French. } 
Sufpenfion or diminution of fenfibility, 
A pungent pain in the region of the kidneys, a 
fiupor or dull pain inthe thigh, and colick, are 
{ymptoms of an inflammation of the kidneys. 
Arbuthnot. 
To STU'PRATE. v. a [fiupro, Latin,] 
To ravifh ; to violate. 
STUFRA'TION. 2. /. (/fruprati, from fupro, 
Latin.] Rape; violation, 
Stupration mull not be drawn into practice. 
Brown. 
STu'RDILY. adv. [from furdy.] 
1. Stoutly ; hardily. 
2. Obftinately ; refolutely. 
Then withdraw 
From Cambridge, thy old nurfe: and, asthe ref, 
Here toughly chew and /furdily digelt 


Th’ immenfe vat volumes of our common law. 
Donne. 


Sru’rpiness. v.f. [from furdy.] 

1, Stoutnefs; hardinefs. 

Sacrifice not hts innocency tothe attaining fome 
little tkill of butting for himfelf, by his couverfation 
with vitious boys, when the chief ufe of that /urdi- 
nefs; and itanding upon his own legs, is only for the 
prefervation of his virtue. Locke. 

2. Brutal ttrength. 

STU'RDY. adj. [eftourdi, French.] 

1. Hardy ; ttout ; brutal; obfinate. It 
is always ufed of men, with fome dif- 
agreeable idea of coarfenefs or rudenefs. 

This mult be done, and [ wouid fain fee 
Mortal fo /2urdy as to gainfay. Hudibras. 

Aw'd by that houfe, accutom’d to command, 
The furdy kerns in due fubjection ttand, 

Nor bear the reins in any foreignhand. =» Laryden. 

A feurdy hardened finner thall advance to the 
utmott pitch of impiety with lefs reluCtance than he 
took the firft fteps, whilt his confcience was vet 
vigilant and tender, sliterbury, 

2. Strong ; forcible. 

The ill-apparelled knight now had gotten the 
reputation of fome furdy lout, he had fo well 


defended himfclf. Sidary. 
Ne aught his /?urdy ftrokes might ftand before, 
That high trees overthrew, and rocks in, pieces tore. 


Spenfer. 
3. Stiff; ftour. 
He was not of any delicate contexture, bis limbs 
rather frurdy than dainty. Wotton. 
Sturdief? oaks 
Bow'd their tiff necks, loaden with ftormy blats, 
Or torn up heer. Ailton, 


Stu'RGEON., a. fo [furia turfio, Latin, | 
A fea flh. 

It is part of the fcutellated bone of a /fergeon, 
being flat, of a porous or cellular conttitution on one 
fide, the cells being worn down and fmoorth on the 
other, Wuidward. 

Stunk. x. f. [yeýnc, Saxon.}] A young 
ox or heifer, Bailey. Thus they are 
itil] called in Scotland. 

Jo SFUT. v.ne [Jutten, to hin- 

JoSTU'TTER, {> der, Dateh.] To 
fpeak with hefitation ; to ftimmer. 

Divers Jut : the caufe is the refrigeration of the 
tongue, whereby it is lefs apt to move 5 and there toie 
naturals fur. Bacon. 


Stu'tter. ? n. f. [from fiat.] One 
Stu’rrerer.§ that fpeaks with hefta- 
tion ; a ftammerer, 


S'Y 


Many Jutters are very cholerick, choler inducing © 
a drynefs in the tongue. Bacon, 
Sty. #.f. [pege Saxon. ] 
1. A cabin to keep hogs in. 
Tell Richmond, 
That in the fly of this moft bloody boar 
My ñon George Stanley ıs frank'd up in hold. 
Shak/peare. 
When her hogs had mifs’d their way, 
Th‘ untoward creatures to the fy I drove, 
And whiltled all the way. 
May thy black pigs lie warm in little Zy, 


And have no thought to grieve them till they die. 
King. 


Gay. 


2. Any place of beftial debauchery. 
They all their friendsand native home torget, 
To roll with pleafure in a fenfual fy, Milton. 
With whateale 
Mightft thou expel this moniter from his throne, 
Now made a ffy. l Milton. 
3. [I know not how derived.] A humour 
in the eyelid. 
Jo STY. v. a. [fromthenoun.] To fhut 
up in a fty. 
Here you fy me 
In this hard rock, while you do keep from me 
T'he reit of th’ sfland. Shak/peare. 
To STY. v. n, To foar; to afcend. Spenjer. 
STY'GIAN. adj. [fygius, Latin.) Hellith; 
infernal ; pertaining to Styx, one of the 


etical rivers of hell. 
At that fo fuuden blaze the Stygian throng 
Bent their afpect. Milton. 
STYLE. 2. f. (flus, Latin. ] 
1. Manner of writing with regard to lan- 
guage. 
Happy 
That can tranflate the ttubbornnefs of fortune 
Into to quiet and fo {weet a yle. Shak/peare. 
Their beauty I will rather leave to poets, than 
venture upon fo tender and nice a fubject with my 
feverer /ty/e. More. 
Proper words in proper places make the true defi- 
nition ol a file. Swift. 
Let fume lord but own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens, how the //y/e retines ! Pope, 
e Manner of {peaking appropriate to par- 
ticular chara¢ters. 


No /fy/e is held for bafe, where love well named is. 
Sidney. 


? 


There was never yet philofopher 

That could endure the toothach patiently, 

However they have writ the syle of gedsy 

shud make a pith at chance and fufferance. Shak/p. 
3. Mode of painting. 

The great ite ttands alone, and does not require, 
perhaps does not as well admit, any addition from 
inferior beauties. The ornamental Zile alfo pol- 
fetes its own peculiar merit; however, though the 
union of the two may make a fort of compofite file, 
yet that Jile is likely to be more imperfect than 
either of thofe which go to its compofition, Reynolds. 

4. dt is likewife applied to mulick. 


ç. Title ; appellation. 
Ford’s a knave, and I will aggravate his /ile 
thou shaltknow him torknave and cuckold. Seat/p 
The king gave them in his commulion the ftyle 
and appellation which belonged to them. Clarendon. 
O virgin! or what other name you bear 
Above that /?y/ey O more shan mortal fair! 
Let not an humble fupplunt fue in vain. 
Fropitious hear our pray’r, 
Whether the yde of Titan pleafe thee more, 
W hofe purple rays th’ Achamenes adore. 
6, Courfe of writing, Unufual. 
While his thoughts the ling riug day beguile, 
To gentle Arcite let us turn our /y/e. Dryden. 


7. STYLE of Court, is properly the praétice 
obferved by any court in its way of pro- 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


ceeding. * Ayliffe. 
i8. A pointed iron wfed -anciently in. writ- 


ing on tables of wax. 
'Qe Any thing with a ‘fharp point; as a 
graver, the pio of a dial, 


Jo STYLE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


SUB 


t° Placing two files or needles of the fame fteel, 
touched with the fame loadftone, when the one is 
removed but half a fpan, the other would fand like 
Hercules’s pillars, Brown. 
10. ‘The ftalk which rifes from amid the 


leaves of a flower. 

Style is the middle prominent part of the ower 
of a plant, which adheres to the ER or feed: ‘tis 
ufually ender and long, whence it has ita name. 

Quincy. 

The figure of the flower-leaves, ftamina, apiccss 
fiile, and leed veflel. Kay. 
To 
call; to term; to name. 

The chancellor of the exchequer they had no 
mind fhould be Jyled a knight. Clarendon, 

Err not that fo fhall end 
The ftrife which thou call ft evil, but we 4/e 


The ttrife of glory. Milton. 
Fortune’s gifts, my actions 
May Žile their own rewards. Denham. 


W hoever backs his tenets with authorities, thinks 
he ought to carry the caufe, and is ready to Sle it 


impudence in any one who thall tand out. Locke. 
His conduct might have made him fil’'d 
A tather, and the nymph his child. Swift. 


STY'PTICK., ) adj. [ surlixes ; fyptique, 
Sry'pticaL. § French. ‘This is ufually 
though erroneoufly, written /iptick. } 
‘The fame as aftringent; but generally 
exprefies the moft efficacious fort of 
altringents, of thofe which are applied 


to op hemorrhages. Quincy. 

Fruns of trees and thrubs contain phlegm, oil, 
and an effential fale, by which they are tharp, tweet, 
four, or fyprick. Arbutbnot. 

There is a four Jiprick falt ditfufed through the 
earth, which pafling a concoction in plants, become 
eth milder. - Brown. 

From fpirit of falt, carefully dephlegmed and 
removed into lower glailes, having gently abftraQted 
tbe whole, there remained in the bottom, and the 
neck of the retort, a great quantity of a certain dry 
aod fipiicad {ubttance, moitly of a yellowith colour. 

Boye. 

In an effufion of blood, having doffils ready dipe 

in the royal faiptick, we applied them. ijeman. 
StyptTicity. 2. fe “Phe power of ftanch- 
ing blood, 

Cartharticks of mercurials precipitate the vifcidi- 
ties by their /fypticiry, and mix with all animal 
acids. _ bilger. 

To Sry'tHY. va. [See Stituy.| “To 
forge on an anvil. 

By the forge that ffyséied Mars hishelm, 

Vl kill thee every where, yea, o'er and o'er. 
Shak/peare. 
Sua’steier. adj. [from /uadeo, Latin,] 
Eafy to be perfuaded. 
Sua'sive, adj. [from fuadeo, Latin.] 
Having power to perfuade. 

It had vhe pathons in periect fubjection; and 
though its command over them was but /ua/see and 
political, yet ac had the force of coatta, aud deipo- 
tical. Sex: b. 

Sua'sory, adj. [Juaforirs, Latin.] Having 
tendency to perfuade. 

Sua'vitTy. x. f, [fuavite, French; fuavi- 
tas, Latin. | 

1. Sweetnefs to the fenfes, 

She defired them for rarity, pulchritudc, and /x i* 

Vilye Brew Ae 

2. Sweetnefs to the mind. 

SuB, in compofition, fignifies a fubordinate 
degree, 

SUBA'CID. adj. [Jub and acidus, Latin. J 
Sour in a {mall degree. 

The juice of the ftem is like the chyle in the ani- 
mal body, not fuffcier tly coacocted by circulations 
and is Commonly fubacid iu ali plants. drduibrote 

SUBA'CRID. adj, [/ub and acrid.) . Shap 
and pungent in a finall degree. 


S, Ugh 


The green choler of a cow tated feet, bitters 
fubacrid, or a little pungeat, and turned fyrup ot 
violets green. i Ficyer. 

J SUBA'CT. V. a. [Jubađus, Latin. } To 
reduce; to fubdue. 

Tangible bodies have no pleafure in the confort of 
air, but endeavour to frat it into a more denfe 
body. Bacon. 

SUBA'CTION. a fa [fubactus, Lat.) The 
act of reducing to any ftate, as of mixing 


two bodies completely, or beating any | 


thing to a very {mall powder. 

There are of concoftion two periods: the one 
aifimilation, or abfolute converfion and /uba?ion § 
the other maturation: whereof the former is moft 
confpicuous in living creatures, in which there is an 
abfolute converfion and affimulation of the nourifh- 
ment into the body. _ Baon. 

SuBa'LrERN. adj. [ fubalterne, French. | 
Inferiour; fubordinate ; that in different 
refpects is both fuperiour and inferiour. 


Jt ts ufed in the army of all oficers below 
a captain. 
Love's fubalte-ns, a duteous band, 
Like watchmen round their chief appear; 
Each had his lanthorn in his hand, 
And Venus, mafk’d, brought up the rear.  Priar. 
There had like to have heen a duel between two 
Subalternzs, upon a difpute which fhould be governor 
of Port{mouth. Addifon, 
One, while a fudaltern officer, was every day com- 
plaining againft the pride of colonels towards their 
officers ; yet, after he received his commitfion for a 
regiment, he confetied the fpirit of colonelfhip was 
coming faft upon him, and it daily increafed to his 
death. Swift. 
This fort of univerfal ideas, which may either be 
confidered as a genus onfpecies, is called fadaltcrn. 
Watts. 
SuBALTERNATE, adj. [ fubalternus, Jat. ] 
Succeeding by turns, Did. 
SuBasTRUNGENT. adi. [Jub and aftrin- 
gent.|  Altringent in a {mall degree. 


SUBBE'ADLE. 7. f. (Jub and beadle.) An 
under beadle. 
They ought not to execute thofe precepts by fimple 
meffengers, or /uddcadles, but in their own perfons. 
Ayli ffe. 
SuUBCELE'STIAL, adj. [fub and celeftial. | 
Placed beneath the heavens. 
The mot refined glories of /zbceleflial excellen- 
cies are but more faint refemblances or thele. 
Glanville, 
SUBCHA'NTER. x. /. [ fub and chanter; 
fuccentor, Latin.] The deputy of the 
precentor in a cathedral, 


SUBCLA'VIAN. adj, {Jub and clavus, 
Latin. | 


Subciuvian is applied to any thing under the arm- 
pit or thoulder, whether artery, nerve, vein, or 
mufcle. uincy. 

The liver, though feated on the right fide, yct, by 
the f/ubclavian divifion, doth equi-diltantly com- 
municate its activity unto either arm. Brown. 

The chyle tirtt mixeth with the blood in the /ué- 
claviun vein, and enters with it into the heart, 
where it is very impertetly mixed, there being no 
mechanifm nor fermentation to convert it into blood, 
which is effected by the lungs. Arbuthnyt. 


SuBCONSTELLA'TION, 2 fe [fub and 


confellatior,| A fubordinate and fecon- 
dary conftellation, 


As to the pitture of the feven ftars, if thereby be 
meant the Pletades, or fudroufieHation upon the 
back of Tauruse with what congruity they are de- 


fersbed, in a Clear might an ordina:y cye may dif- 


cover. Brown, 


Susco'nTRARY, adja [Jub and contrary. | 
Contrary in an interiour degree. 

If two particular propofitions ditfer in quality, 
they are fubcontraries; as, fome vine is a tree; 
fome vine is not a tree. ‘Thefe may be both true 
wogether, but they canueverbe both taife Harts. 


SUB 


Supcontra'cTeD. part, adj. {fub and 
coutrafed,| Contracted after a former 
contract. 

Your claim, 
I bar it in the intereft of my wife; 
Tis the is fubcostraéied to this lord, 
And I her hutband contradi&t your banes. Shakfp. 

SUBCUTA'NEOUS. adj, [ Jub and cuta- 
neous. } Lying under the fkin. 

SUBDE'ACON. m. f- { /ubdiacanus, Latin. | 

In the Romith church they have a /ubdeweor, who 
is the deacon's fervant. Ayliffe. 

Suspe'an. mf, [ fubdecanus, Latin} ‘The 
vicegerent of a dean. 

Whenever the dean and chapter confirm any act, 


that fuch confirmation may be valid, the dean muft | 


join in perfon, and not in the perfon of a deputy or 
fubdear only. Ayli fe. 
Suppe’curLe. adj. [ fub and decuplus, 
Latin.] Containing one part of ten. 
SuBDERISO'RIUS. adj. [Jub and deri/or. | 
Scofing or ridiculing with tendernefs 
and delicacy. Not ufed. 

This fudderiforius mirth is far from giving any 
offence to us: it is rather a pleafant condiment of 
our converfation. More. 

SuBDITI'TIOUS. adj, | fubdititins, Lat.] 
Put fecretly in the place of fomething 


elfe. 

To SUBDIVE'RSIFY. Vea. [ /ub and diver- 
/ify.\ To diverfify again what is already 
diverfified. 

The fame wool one man felts into a hat, another 
weaves it into cloth, another into arras; and thefe 
varioufly /ubdiverjified according to the fancy of the 
artificer. Hate. 

To SuBDIvI'DE. v. a. [Jubdivifer, Fr. 
Jub and divide.| To divide a part into 
yet more parts. 

In the rife of eight, in tones, there be two bee- 
mols, or half notes; fo as if you divide the tones 
equally, the eight is but feven whole and equal notes ; 
and if you /wbdivide that into half notes, as in the 
itops of a lute, it maketh the number thirteen. 


When Brutus and Caffius were overthrown, foon 
after Antonius and Octavianus brake and /vbdi- 
vided. 

The glad father glories in his child, 
When he can /ubdiuide a fraction. Refcommion. 

W hen, the progenies of Cham and Japhet {warmed 
into colonies, and thofe colonies were fubdivided 
into many others, in time their defcendants lolt 
the primitive rites of divine wortlip, retaining only 
the notion of one deity. Dryden, 
Supbivi'sion, 2. fe [ fubdivifion, French ; 
from fubdivide. | 
1, The act ot fubdividing. 

When any of the parts of any idea are farther 
divided, in order to a clear explication of the whole, 
this is called a fwbdivifion ; as when a year is divided 
into months, each month into days, and each day 
into hours, which may be farther fubdivided into 
minutes and feconds. Watts. 
2. The parts diftinguifhed by a fecond divi- 
fion. 

How can we leefuch a multitude of fouls caf 
under fo many fubdivifons of mifery, without re- 
flefling onthe abfurdity of a government that facri- 
fices the happinefs of fo many reafonable beings to 
the glory of one? Adilijon. 

In the decimal table the fuddivifions of the cubit, 
as fpan, palm, and digit, are deduced from the 
fhorter cubit. Arbuthnot. 
Su'spoLous, adj. [ fubdolus, Latin.] Cun- 

ning; fubtle; fly. 

To Susvu'ce. } v, a. [ fubduco, /ubdustus, 
JoSuppv'cr. § Latin.) 
x. To withdraw ; to take away. 
Or nature fail’d in me, and left fome part 
No proof enough fuch object to fuftain 5 


Cr, from my fide /uddu ding, took perhaps 
Mose than enough. 


bacon. 


Milton, 
4 


Bacon. \ 


SUR 


|2. To fulsftraét by arithmetical operation. 
Take the other operation of arithimetick, fubduc- 
tlon; if out of that tuppofed infinite muintude of 
antecedent generations we fliould /wbduce ten, the 
refiduc mult be lefs by ten then it was before, and 
yet {till the quotient mutt be infinite. He. 
Suspuction. u. f. [from /ubduct. | 
1. The act of taking away. 

Poffibly the Divine benciicence fubduéting that 
irfiuence which it communicated from the time ot 
their brit creation, they were kept in a flate of 
immortality cll that moment of the. /ubdy tie 
ale, 


2. Arithmetical fubftraétion. 
Supp-fe we take the other operation of arithine- 
tick, fubdué?ion : if out of that infinite multitude 
of antecedent generations we fhould fubduce ten, 
the refidue muf be lefs by ten than it was before 
that Jubdutticn, and yet Rill the quoticnt be infinite, 
ale, 
To SUBDU'E,. œv. a. (from /ubdo, or Jub- 
jugo, Latin, | 
| t. To crufh ; to opprefs ; to fink ; to over. 
power. 
Nothing could have /ub/ved nature 
To luch a Jowuelsy but his unkind daughters, 
Shak/peare, 
Them that rofe up againft me haft thou fubdued 


under me. 2 Saniuel. 
Ii aught were worthy to fuédue 
The foul of man. Milton, 


2. ‘To conquer; to reduce under a new 


dominion, 
Be truitful and repleni(h the carth, and fubdee it, 
Genfis. 
| Auguitus Cxfar fubdued Egypt to the Roman 
| em pite. Peaham. 
To overcome in battle, and /ubdue 
Nations, and bring home tpoils. Milen. 


The Romans made thole times the ftandard of 

their wit, when they /uddued the world. — Spratt, 
3. To tame ; to fubact ; to break, 

Nor is’: unwholefome to Jubdue the land 
By often exercife; and where before 
You broke the earth, 2gain to plow. 

SUBDU'EMENT. x. /. [from /ubdue.} 
queft. Not ufed, nor worthy to be ufed. 
I have leen thee, 
As hot as Perfeus, fpur thy Phrygian fteed 
Bravely defpifing forfeits and /udducments, Sbuk/p. 
| SUBDU'ER. a f. [from /ubdue.] Con- 
queror ; tamer. 
Great god of might, that reigneth in the mind, 
And all the body to thy heit dott frame; 
Victor of gods, fubducr of mankind, 
That doft the livn and fell tiger tame, 
Who can exprefs the glory of thy might? Spenfer. 
Their curious eye 
Difcerns their great fubducr’s awful mico 
And ccrrefponding features fair. Pkilips. 
Figs are great /udduers ot acrimony, ufeful in 
hoarlenefs and coughs, and extremely emollient. 
A buthnot. 
Su/BDUPLE. adj, [fubduple, Yr. 
SUBDU'PLICATE. f jub and duplus, Lat. | 
Containing one part of two. 

As one of thefe under pulleys doth abate half of 
that heavinefs which the weight hath in itfell, and 
caufe the power to be in a /bdup/e proportion unto 
it, fo two of them do abate halt of that which se- 
mains, and caufe a jubquadruple proportion, and 
three a fubfextuple. Witkins. 

The motion, gencrated by the forces in the whole 
paflage of the body or thing through that fpace, thall 
be in a fubduplicate proportion of the forces. 

Newton. 
SUBJA'CENT. adj. [ /ubjacens, Lat.) Ly- 
ing under. 

‘the fuperficial parts of mountains aie wafhed 
away by rains, and borne down upin the Jubjucent 
plains. It codwarde 

To SUBJE'CT, wv. a, [jubjeus, Lat, | 
1. To put under. 
The angel 
. Led them dire&t, and duwa the cliff as falt 
‘Lo the fubjected plain, 


Aiha. 


SUB 


The medal bears each form and name? 
Tn one hort view, /udjecied to our eye, 
Gods, emp’rors, heroes, fazes, beauties lie. Pepe. 
23. Yo reduce to fibmiffion; to make 
{xbordinate; to make fubmiffive. 
Think not, young warriors, your diminiili'd 
name 
Shall lole of luftre, by /udyeéPing rage 
To the cool dictates of experienc’d age. 
, To enflave ; to make obnoxious. 
1 live on bread like vou, feel want like you, 
"Talte grief, need friends, like you ; /uAyetted thus, 


Dryden 


How can you fay to me I am aking? Shak/peare. 
1 fee thee, in that fatal hour, 

Subjcéicd to the viStor's cruel pow’r, 

Led hence a flave. Dryden, 


The blind will always be led by thofe that fee, 
or fall into the ditch; and he is the molt /ubyecied, 
the mott enflaved, who is fo in his underftanding. 

i Locke. 
To expofe ; to make liable. 
If the veffels yield, it febye?s the perfon to all 
the inconveniencies of an erroneous circulation. 
Arbuthnot. 
ç. To fubmit ; to make accountable, 
God is not bound to /udjeé? his ways of operation 
to the fcrutiny of our thoughts, and confine him(elf 
to do nothing but what we muft comprehend. Locke. 


6. Ta make fubfervient. 


4. 


He /whyeed to man's fervice angel wings. Miu. | 


Su'syecr. adj. [ /ubjecus, Latin. ] 
1. Placed or fituate under, 
Th’ eaftern tower, 
Whofe height commands, as /wyeé, all the vale 
To fee the fight. Hes Shat/peare. 
2. Living under the dominion of another. 
Efau was never {ubjeé? to Jacob, but founded a 
diftin®t prople and government, and was himfelf 
rince over them. Lecke. 
Chri, fince his incarnation, has been fubjeć? to 
the Father; and will be fo alfo in his human capa- 
eity, after he has delivered up his mediatorial king- 
dom. Waterland. 
. Expofed ; liable ; obnoxious. 
Molt /ubjeG is the fattett foil to weeds 5 
And he the noble image of my youth 
l; overfpread with them. Shal/peare, 
AJl human things are /ubje@ to decay, 
And when fate fummons monarchs muft obey. 
Dryden. 
. Being that on which any action operates, 


whether intelleétual or material. 
J enter into the fubyef? matter of my difcourfe. 
Dryden, 


Su’syect. 2. / [ fuer, French.) 
3. One who lives under the dominion of 


another : oppofed to goverzoxr. 
Every fubye@'s duty is the king’s, 
But every /udyeé?'s foul is his own. 
Never fubye@ long’d tobe a king, 
A; I do long and wih to be a fudje?. Shak fpeare. 
Thofe I call /udjeé?s which are governed by the 
ordinary laws and magiltrates of the fovereign. 
Davies. 
We muh underftand and confefs a king to be a 
father, a f/usyec? ta be a fon; and therefore henour 
to be by nature moft due from the natural {uj to 
che natura! king. Hyliday. 
The fubje&? muft obey his prince, becaule God 
commands it, human laws require it. Swift. 
Were /ulyjeés fo but only by their choice, 
And not frem birth did fore’d dominion take, 
Our prince alone would have the public voice. Dryd. 
Heroick kings, whofe high perfections have made 
them awful to their fubjes, can ftrugele with and 
fubdue the corruption of the times, Davenant 


2. That on which any operation, either 


mental or material, is performed. 
Now fpurs the lated traveller apace 
To gain the timely inn, and near approaches 
The fubjef of our watch. Shakfpaare. 
This fubje®? for heroick long pleafed me. Midian. 
Here he would have us fix our thoughts ; nor are 
they too dry a /ubjc for our contemplation. 
Decay of Piety. 
Vor. I, 


Shak jpvare. 


| ` Aa [aA 
4. [In grammar.] ‘The nominative cafe to 
Subye’crion. n. f. [from /ubjecte } 


1. The a& of fubduing. 


2. [ /oujettion, French.) The ftate of being 


SubjeRion, that, having once fet before his eyes the 


SUBJE'CTIVE., adj. [from /ubje2.} Re- 


SUBINGRE SSION. 2. /. ( Jub and ingreffus, 


To Surjan. v. a. [/ub and joindre, Fr. 


SUBITA'NEOUS. adj. [ fubitaneous, Lat. ] 


To SU'BJUGATE. v, a. [f/ubjuguer, Fr. 


SUBJUGA'TION. 2 fe [from /ubjugate. | 


SUBJU'NCTION. 2. J. [from /ubjuxgo, 


SUBJU'NCTIVE, adj. [ /ubjunPivus, Lat. 


1. Subjoined to fomething elfe, 
z. In grammar, 


SUB 


I will not venture on fo nice a fade? with my 
fevere Ryle. More. 
Make choice of a futje? beautiful and noble, 
which, being capable of all the graces that colours 
and elegance of defign can give, tall afford a perfect 
art an ample field of matter wherein to cxpatiate. 
Dryden. 
The ful of a propofition is that concerning 
which any thing is afirmed or denied. Wats. 
My real defign is, that of publilhing your praifes 
to the world; not upon the /ubyc? ot ‘your noble 
birth. Swift. 


3. That in which any thing inherw or 


exits. 

Anzer is certainly a kind of bafenefs, as it appears 
well in the weaknefs ot thole /ubje@s in whom it 
reigns, children, women, old foiks, fick folks. 

Bacon. 


| 


a verd is called by grammarians the 
Subje or the verb. Clarke. 


After the conqueft of the kingdom, and fubyc&ion 
of the rebels, enquiry was made who there were, 
that, fighting againit the kiog, had faved themlelves 
by flight. Hale. 


under government. 

Becaule the fuhyjefion af the body to the will is 
by natural neceffity, the fuiyefion of the will unto 
God voluntary, we therefore ftand in need of direc- 
tion after what fort our wills and defires may be 
rightly conformed to his. Hooker. 

How hard it ıs now for him to frame himfelf to 


hope of a kingdom, hath found encouragement. 
Spenfer. 
Both in /u/jeGion now to fenfual appetite. Afir. 


lating not to the obje&t, but the fubject. 

Certainty, according to the ichools, ts diltinguithed 
into objective and fuhye€tive: objective is when 
the propofition is certainly true in itfelf; and /udyec- 
tive, when we are certain of the truth of ite atts. 


Latin.] Secre: entrance. 

The preifure of the ambient air is ftrengthened 
upon the acceslion of the air fucked out; which 
forceth the neighbouring airtoa violent /ubingrefftca 
of its parts. Boyle. 


fubjungo, Latin] ‘Yo add at the end ; 
to add afterward. 

He makes an cxcufe from ignorance, the only 
thing that could take away the fgult; namely, that 
he koew vot that he was the high-priett, and /ub- 


joins a realon. South. 


Sudden ; haity. 


Jubjugo, Lat.] To conquer; to fubdue ; 
to bring under dominion by force. 

O tav'rite virgin, that haft warm'd the breaft 
Whofe fov’reign dictates /ubjugare the ealt! Prior, 


He fubjugated a king, and called him his vaffal. 
Baker. 


The act of fubduing. 
This was the condition of the learned part of the 
world, after their /u/ju gation by the Turks. Hale. 


Latin.} The ftate of being fubjoined ; 
the act of fubjoining. 

_ The verb undergoes in Greek a different forma- 
tion; and in dependence upon, or /u/junZicn to, 
fome other verb. Clark. 


fubjonif, French. | 


SUELA tion. 


SUB 


The verb underzocs a different formation, to fig» 
nily the fume intentions as the indicative, yer net 
abfolute!y, but relatively to fome other verb, which 
is called the /uAyunééve mood. Clarke, 


SUBLAPSA’RIan, ? adj. (fub and lapfus, 
SUBLA'PSARY, 


Latin.] Done ateer 


the fall of man. 

The degree ot reprobation, according to the fub- 
fapfeviaa doktrine, being nothing elfe but a mire 
preterition or non-eledlion of lome perfon: whom 
God left as he found, snvolved in the guilt of the 
firt Adam's tranfgreffion, without any actual per- 
fonal fin of their own, when he withdrew fome 
others‘as guilty as they. Hammond. 
n. fe [ fuolatio, Latin. | 


The act of taking away. 


Subteva tion. x. f. [ /udbleva, Latin.) 


The act of raifing on high. 


SULLIMABLE. adj. (from fudblime.) Poff. 


ble to be fublimed. 


SuBLi/a ABLENESS, x. /. [from /ublima- 


ble.) Quality of admitting fublimation. 

He obtained another concrete as to tate and 
fmell, and caly fudlimaclene/s, as common falt 
armoniack. Boyles 


To SU'BLIMATE. vV. a, [from /ublime. | 
1. To raife by the force of chy mical fire, 
. Fo exalt ; to heighten ; to elevate. 


And as his actions rofe, fo raife they fnll their 


vein 

In words, whofe weight bef fuits a fublimated traina 
Draytort. 

Not only the grofs and illiterate fouls, but the 
molt acral and /ub/rmared, are rather the more 
proper fuel for an immaterial fire. Decay of Piety. 
The precepts of chriftianity are fo excellent and 
refined, and fo apt to cleanfe and fublimu:e the more 
grofs and corrupt, as fhews flei and blood never 
revealed it. Decay of Pietye 


Su'BLIMATE. w, fa [from /ublime. | 
r. Any thing raifed by fire in the retort. 


Enquire the manner of fubliming, and what me- 
tals endure fubliming, und what body the fublimaie 
makes. Bacon. 


2. Quickfilver raifed in the retort, 
Su'BLIMATE, adj. Raifed by fire in the 


veflel. 

The particles of mercury, uniting with the acid 
particles of fpirit ot falt, compole mercury /xblimate 3 
and, with the particles ot {ulphur, cianabar. Newson, 


SUBLIMATION., n. fe [ fublimation, Fr. 


a) 


from f/ublimate. | 


1. Achymical operation which raifes bodies 


in the veffel by the force of fire. 
Sublimation ditfers very little from diftiNation, 
excepting that in dittillation only the fluid parts of 
buuies are railed, but in this the folid and dry; and 
that the marter to be diftilled may be either folid oe 
fluid, but /ub/imation is only concerned about folid 
fubltances. There is alfo another difference, namely, 
that rarefaction, which is of very great ufe in diftile 
lation, has hardly any room ia jublimation; for the 
fubftances which are to be fublimed, being folid, are 
incapable of rarcfaction ; and fo it is only impulfc 
that can raife them. Quircye 
Separation is wrought by weight, as in the fettle< 
ment of liquors, by heat, by precipitation, or /uidia 
mation; that is, a calling of the feveral parts up oc 
down, which is a kind of attraction. Bacor. 
Since oil of fulphur per campanam is of the famé 
nature with oil of vitriol, may it not be inferred that 
fulphur is a mixture of volatile and fixed parts, fa 
itrongly.cohering by attraction, as to alcend togethee 
by fublimation 7 Newtons 


2. Exaltation ; elevation ; act of heighten- 


ing or improving. 
She turns 
Bodies to fpirits, by /ubsimetion trange. Davies. 
Shall he pretend to religious attainments, who is 
defective and fhort in moral, which are but the rudie 
ments and firft draught of religion, as religion is the 
perfection, refinement, and fub/imaricn ct morality ? 


Scuit, 
gY 


S WAB 
SUBLI'ME. adj. { Jeblimis, Latin. | 


t. High in place; exalted aloft. 
They fum'd their pens, and foaring th’ air fubiime 
With clang defpis’d the ground. Milton. 
Sublime on thefe a tow’r of Reel is rear’d, 
And dire Tiliphone there keeps the ward, Dryden. 
2. High in excellence ; exalted by nature. 
Ry earthly ftrained to the height 
In that celettial colloquy fublire. 
Cana it be, that fouls /ub/ime 
Return to vifit our terrettrial clime ? 
And that the gen’rous mind, releas'd by death, 
Can covet lazy limbs ? 
3. High in ityle or fentiment; lofty ; 
rand. 


Milton. 


Eafy in file thy work, in fenfe fublime. Prior. 
4. Elevated by joy. 
All yet leftof that revolted rout, 
Heay’n-fall’n, in (tation ftood or juft array, 
Sublime with expectation. Milton. 


Their hearts were jocund and fublime, 
Brunk with idolatry, drunk with wine. = AZi/ton. 
5. Lofty of mien ; elevated in manner. 
He was fub/ime, and almok tumorous, in his looks 
and 2citures. Wotton. 
His fair large front and eye /ublime declar'd 
Abfolute rule. Milion. 
Surtime, z. The grand or lofty ftyle. 
Lhe fublime is a gallicifm, but now natu- 
ralized. 
Longinus ftrengthens all his laws, 
And ts himfelfthe great fublime hedraws. Pope. 
The fudblime rifes from the noblenefs of thoughts, 
the magnificence of the words, or the harmonious 
and lively turn of the phrale; the perfect /wblime 
arifes from all three together. Addifon. 
To SuBii'me. v. a. { fublimer, French; 
froin the adjective. ] 


a. To raife by a chymical fire. 
Study our manufcripts, thole myriads 
Of letters, which have patt "cwixt thee and me; 
Thence write our annals, and in them leffons be 
To all, whom love's /ubliming fire invades. Donne. 
2. To raife on high, 
Although thy trunk be neither large nor ftrong, 
Nor can thy head, not help'd, itfelf fud/ime, 
Yet, like a ferpent, a tall tree can climb. Denham. 
3. To exalt ; to heighten ; to improve, 
Flow’rs, and then fruit, 
Man’s nourifhment, by gradual {cale fublim'd, 
To vital fpirits afpire. Milton. 
The fancies of moft are moved by the inward 
Springs of the corporeal machine, which, even in the 
molt fublimed intellectuals, 1s dangeroufly influen- 
tial. Glanville. 
Art, being Rrengthened by the knowledge of 
tnings, may pafs into nature by flow degrees, and fo 
be jublimed into a pure genius, which 1s capable of 
diftinguifhing betwixt tke beauties of nature, and 
that which is low in her. 
Meanly they teek the bleffieg to confine, 
Sud force that fua but on a part to thine; 
Which not alone the fosthern wit jublimes, 
But ripens fpirits in cold northern climes. Pepe. 
7) SUBLIME. vv To rife in the chy- 
mical velfel by the force of fire, | 
The particles of fal ammoniack in fublimation 


carry up the particles of antimony, which will not 
jublime alone. 


-eaa aem 


Dryden. 


Newton, 
This falt is fixed in a gentle fire, and /ubiines in 


a great one. Arbuthnot, 
SuBLIi MELY, edv, [from/ubline.] Lottily ; 
grandly. 
In Englith lays, and all /A:eblimnely great, 
Thy Homir chatins with all his ancient heat. 


Parnell. 
Futtian 's fo /ublimely bad. 


It is not poetry, but profe run mad. Pope. 

SUBLI'MENESS. x. fy | fublimitas, Lat. ] 
The fame as fublimity. 

Sustimiry. xe f. [from fabline ; fubli- 
mite, French ; /zblimitas, Latin. } 

1. Height of place ; local elevation. 

2. Height of nature; excellence, 


4 


Dryden. | 


SUB 


As religion looketh upon him who in majefty and 
power is infinite, as we ought we account not oi its 
unlefs weefteem it even according to that very height 
of excellency which our hearts conceive, when divine 
Jublimiry ielf is rightly confidered. Hooker. 
In refpet of God's incomprehenfible fudblimity 
and purity, this is alfo true, that God is neither a 
mind nor a fpirit like other fpirits, nor a light tuch 
as can be difcerned. 
3. Loftinefs of itvle or fentiment. 
Milton's diftinguithing excellence lies in the fub- 
limity of his thoughts, in the greatnefs of which he 
triumphs over all the poets, modern and ancient, 
Homer only excepted. Addif:n. 
SuBLINGUAL, adj. [ fublingual, French ; 
Jub and lingua, Latin.) Placed under 


the tongue, 


Thofe {ubliming humours (hould be intercepted, 
before they mount to the head, by /ublingual pills. 
Harvey. 
SUBLU'NAR. adj. [/ublunaire, French ; 
Su'etunary. ( fub and luna, Latin. | 
Situate beneath the moon ; earthly ; ter- 
reftrial ; of this world. 
Dull fublunary lovers! love, 
Whole foul is fente, cannot adinit 
Of abfence, ’caufe it doth remove 
The thing which elemented it. 
Night meatur d, with her fhadowy cone, 
Halt way up hill this vatt /yblunar vault, Milton. 
Through leas of knowledge we our counfe advance, 
Difcov'’ring ttill new worlds of ignorance 3 
And thefe difcov’ries make us all confels 
That fubhorary {cience is but guefs. Denham. 
The celettial bodies above the moon, being not 
fubject to chance, remain in perpetual order, while 
all things fud/unary are fubject to change. Dryden. 
Ovid had warn’d her to beware 
Of trolling gods, whofe ufual trade is, 
Under pretence of taking air, 


Raleigh. 


Donne. 


To pick up /ublurary ladies. Swift. 
The fair philofopher to Rowley flies, 

Where in a box the whole creation lies; 

She fees the planets in their turns advance, 

And fcorns, Poitier, this /ublunary dance. Young. 


Su/sMaRINE. adj. [ Jub and mare, Lat.) 
Lying or acting under the fea. 

This contrivance may feem difficult, becaufe thefe 
fubmarine navigators will want winds and tides tor 
motion, and the fight of the heavens tor direction. 

Wilkins. 

Not only the herbaceous and woody fubmarine 
plants, but alfo the lithophyta, affect this manner ol 
growing, as l obferved in corals. Ray. 


To SUBME'RGE. v. a. [ fubmerger, Fr- 
Jubmergo, Latin. ] To drown; to put 
under water. 

So half my Egypt was /ubmerg'’d, and made 
A cillern for fcal'd {nakes. Shak/peare. 

SUBME'RSION. 2, f- | fubmerfion, French ; 
from Jubmerfus, Latin.) The act ot 
drowning ; itate of being drowned. 

The great Atlantick iflaad is mentioned in Plato’s 
Timzus, almoft contiguous to the weiterp parts of 
Spain and Africa, yet wholly fwallowed up by that 
ocean; which, if true, might afford a patfage from 
Africa to America by land before thagsekmsuiai: 

ale, 


Lv. a, [/ubmiunfiro, 


To SUBMI'NISTER. 
ToSupmi'nisrRatre. § Lat. j To ivp- 
ply; to afford. Not much in ufe. 

Some things have been difcovered, not only by 
the induftry of mankind, but even the interior ani- 
mals have /ubminiflered unto man the invention ol 
many things, Natural, artiticial, and aS pale 

ale, 

Nothing /ubminifirates apter matter ta be con- 
verted into peftilent teminaries, than tteams ot nally 
folks. Harvey. 


[o SUBMI'NISTER, te 2 To fubferve ; 
to be uleful to. 


Paflions, as fire and water, are good fervants, but 
bad mattersy and /udminiffer ta Use bet and worlt 
purpofes. L’ Eftrargss 


SUB 
SusMy'ss. adj. [from fubmiffus, Latin. ] 
Humble 5 fabmiffive ; obfequious. 

King James, mollified by the bifhop’s /udmi/s and 
eloquent !etters, wrote back, that though he were itt 
part moved by his letters, yet he Mould not be fully 
fatished except he fpake with him. Bacone 

Nearer his prefence, Adam, though not aw'd, 


Yer with fubmi/s approach, and reverence meek, 
As to a fuperior natures bowed low. 


Milten, 
Rejoicing, but with awe, 
In adoration at his feet I fell 
Submifs: he rear’d mee z Milnor. 


Submission. ze f. [ foumiffion, French; 
Jubmifus, Latin. | 
te Delivery of himfelf to the power of ane 
other. 
Submiffion, dauphin! "tis a mere French word 5 
We Englith warriors wot not what it means. 
Shakfpeare. 
z. Acknowledgment of inferiority or de- 
pendance; humble or fuppliant beha- 
viour. 
In all fubmifficr and humility 
York doth prelent himlelt unto your highnefs. 
Shak/oeares 
Great prince, by that /Jukmifion you'll gain more 
Than e'er your haughty couruge wen betore. 
Halifax, 


3. Acknowledgment of a fault; conteilion 


of errour. 
Be not as extreme in fubmig7on, as in offence. 
Sbak/peare. 


4e Obfequioufnefs ; refignation ; obedience. 


No duty in religion is more juttly required by God 
Almighty, than a pertect /ubmiufion to his will 1a 
all things. Terple. 


SUBMI'SSIVE. adj. [ fubmiffus, Latin. | 


Humble; cteiufj ing fubmubhon or inte- 
riority 
On what jubmiffive mefface art thou fent? Shuk/, 
Herat his feet fadmyfivie in diltrefs 
He thus with peacetul words uprais'd. 
Sudden trom the golden th-one 
With a fubmiffive itep 1 hat ec down 5 
The glowing garland trom mg fair | took, 
Love in my heart, obedience in mv look, 


Milton, 


Prior. 


SuBMI'SsIVELY. adv, [trom Jubmiffive.] 


Hiumbly ; with confeflion of inferiority. 
The goddels, 

Soft in her tone, Jubmi/jively replies. Dryden, 
But tpeech ev'n there submifively withdraws 
From rights of futyects, and the poor maii’s caules 

Then pompous filence reigns, and tills the noify 
laws» Popes 
SUBMI'SSIVENESS. x. /. [from fubmyfi ves | 
Humility ; confefion of tault or inie- 
riority. 

kt thou fin in wince and wantonnefs, 

Boalt not thereot, nor make thy thame thy glory; 

Frailty gets pardon by /ubmifivene/s, 

But he that boafts thuts that out ot his ttory 5 
lie makes fat war with God, and doth dety, 
With his poor clod of earth, the {pacious tky. 
Herbert. 
SuBMUssty. adv. [from /ubmifs.) Hum- 
bly ; with fubmiffion. 

Humility confitts, not in wearing mean clothes, 
and going loftly and jabmifs/), but in mean opinion 
of thyfelt. b Tayler. 

Jo SUBMI'T. v. a. [ fexmerttre, French ; 
ub-ito, Latin, | 
1. To let down ; to fink. 

Sometimes the hill /udbonirs itfelf a while 
ln {mall deleents, which do ats height beguile; 

And fometmes mounts, but lo as billows play, 
Whole rife not binders but makes thort our way. 


Dryden. 
Neptune flood, 


With all his holts of waters at command, 
Beneath them to /Jubmit th’ officious flood, 
And with his ident thov'd them off the (sad. 
Dryden. 
2. To fubjedt; to refign without refiftance 
to authority, 


SUB 


Return to tuy miftrels, and fudmir thyfelf under | 


tier haads. Genfis. 

Chriftian peop'e ubit themfelves to conformable 
obfervauce of the lawful and religious conftitutions 
of their fpiritual ruters. White. 

Will yc /xbmit youz neck, and chufe to bend 
The fupple knee ? Aitio», 

3. To leave to difcretion ; to refer to judg- 
ment. 

Whether the condition of the clergy be able to 
bear a heavy burden, is fubmitted to the honfe. 

Swift. 
To Sunsi'r. vw. To be fubjet; to 
acquicice in the authority of another ; to 
yield. 
To thy hufband’s will < 
Thine mhall ubir: he over thee hall rule. ATilton. 

Our religion requires trom us, not only to forego 
pleafure, but to /ubmit to pain, dilgrace, and even 
death. ‘ Rogers. 

SCEMU'LTIPLE, se f. A fubmultiple num- 
ber or quantity is that which is contained 
in another number a certain number of 
timesexactly : thus 3 is /«bmultiple of 21, 
as being contained in it feven times 
exactly. Harris, 

Suso'ctave. adj. (Jub and ofavus, 

Suro’crupie, § Latin; and o&uple.] 
Containing one part of eight. 

As one of thefe under pulleys abates half of that 
heavinefs of the weight, and caufes the power to be 
ina fubduple proportion; fo two of them abate half 
cf that which remains, and caufe a fubquadruple 
proportion, three a fubfextuple, four a fubodiuple. 

à Wilkins. 

Had they ereéted the cube of a foot for their prin- 
cipal concave, and geometrically taken its /uboffave, 
the congius, from the cube of half a foot, they would 
have divided the congius into eight parts, each ot 
which would have been regularly the cube of a quar- 
ter foot, their well-known palm ; this is the courfe 
taken for our gallon, which has the pint for its /xb- 


oflave. Arbuthnot. 
Suso'rpinacy. 2 n.f. [from /ubordi- 
SUBO'RDINANCY. nate. Suboridinacy 


is the proper and analogical word. } 
1. The ftate of being fubject. 

Purfuing the imagination through all its extrava- 
ganciesy is no improper method of correcting, and 
bringing it to att in fubordinacy to rcafon. Spectator, 

2. Series of fubordination, 

The fubordinancy of the government changing 
hands fo often, makes an unfteadinefs in the pur- 
fuit of the pubsick interefts, Temple. 

SUBO’RDINATE, adj. [Jub and ordina- 
tus, Latin.] 

s. Inferiour in order, in nature, in dignity 
or power. 

It was /ubordinate, not enilaved, to the under- 
ftanding; not as a fervant to a matter, but as a 
queen to her king, who acknowledges a fubjeđtion, 
yet retains a majelty. South. 

Whether dark prefages of the night proceed from 
any latent power of the fou) during her abitradtion, 
ar from any operation of /udordinacte Spirits, has 
been a difpute. sAddifan, 

2. Defcending in a regular feries. 

The two armies were affizned to the leading of 
two generals, sather courtiers than martial men, yet 
aflitted with /udordinare commanders of great expe- 
ricuce. Bacon, 

His next fwbordinare 
Awak'ning, thus to him in fecret fpake. Airton., 

Thelle carry fuch plain characters of difagree ment 
or affinity, that the feveral kinds and /wbordinate 
fpecies ot each are eafily diftinguithed. Kosdunisd. 

To Suspo/RDINATE. 2. A. [ sad and ordina, 
Lat.) To range under another. Notin 
ufe, but proper and elegant. 

tT have judcerdinated pitture and fculpture to 
architeQture, as their midrefs, fo there are other 
inferior arts fubordinate to them. Wotton. 

Supo'rvinarecy. adv. [from fudordi- 


nafe.| Ina ferics regularly aefcending, 


S° Urs 


It being the higheit Rep of ill, to which all ether: 
Suboradinately tend, one would think it could he | 
capable of no improvement, Decay of pia 

SusorDina'rion. x, fo [fubordiuatio:, 
Fr. from /xbordinate. | 
re ‘The ftate of being inferiour to another. 

Nor can a council national decides 

But with Jubordination to her guid. 
2. A feries regularly defcending. 

The natural creatures having a local fubvrdina- 
tion, the rational having a political, and fometimes 
a facred. fuliday 

zi oktlaee-off, rank. 

If we would fuppofe a miniltry where every fingle 
perfon was of diltinguifhed picty, and all great 
officers of ftate and law diligent in chuling perions 
who in theirleveral fubordinations would be obliged 
to follow the examples of their fuperiors, the empire 
of irreligion would be toon deltroycd. Swift. 

To SUBO'RN. w. «.[ /uborucr, Fr. fubsrno, 
Jatin. ] 

1, To procure privately; to procure by 
fecret collufion. 

His judges were the felf-fame men by whom his 
accufers were /uborned. Hooker. 

Fond wretch! thou know’(t not what thou 

{peak’(t, 
Or elfe thou art /uborn'd againtt his honour 
In hateful practice. Shuk/peare. 
Reafon may meet 
Some fpecious object, by the foe /xborn’d, 
And fall into deception. Milton. 

His artful bofom heaves diffembled fighs ; 

And tears fudora'd fall dropping from his ae 
rior. 


Dryden. 


2. To procure by indireét means. 
Behold 
Thofe who by ling’ring ficknefs lofe their breath, 
And thofe who by defpair /udorm their death. 
Dryden. 
SUBORNATION. mf. (/ubornation, Fr. 
from /uborn.| ‘The crime of procuring 
any to do a bad action, 
Thomas earl of Defmond was through falle /udor- 
nation of the queen of Edward iv, brought to his 


death at fredah moft unjuftly. Spenfer. 
You fet the crown 

Upon the head of this forgetful many 

And for his fake wear the detcRed blot 

Of murd'rous /udornation. Shatfpeare. 


The fear of punifhment in this life will piclerve 
mien trom few vices, {ince fome of the blackeft often 
prove the fureft iteps to favour; fuch as ingratitude, 
hypocrify, treachery, and fubcrmation, Swift. 

SuBO'RNER. 2. f. f[ fubornacur, Fr. from 
Jubcrn,| One that procures a bad action 
to be done. 

SuBPoE NA. mf. [Jub and pæra, Lat.] 
A writ commanding attendance in a 
court, under a penalty, 

SUBQUADRU'PLE. adj, [Jub and guadru- 
ple. Containing one part of four. 

Asone of thefe under pulleys abates halt of that 
heavinels the weight hath in itfelf, and caufes the 


power to be in a fubduple proportion unto it, fo two 
of them ahate half ot that which remains, and 


caule a /ub quadruple proportion. Wilkins. 
SUBQUINTU'PLE. adj.[ Jub and guintuple. | 
Containing one part of five, 


It untothe lower pulley there were added another, 
then the power would be unto the weightin a /xb- 


guimtupie proportion. Wilsins. 

SUBREC TOR. % f. [jub and reGor.] ‘The 
rector’s vicegerent, 

He was cholen jic4reGor of the college. AS alton. 

Su Bet PTION, n. J. [ fubreprion, Fr. Jut- 

reprus, Lat.) lhe a& of obtaining a 

favour by furprife or unfair reprefenta- 

tion. Dif, 

d e I . È ` 

SUBR EPTUTIOUS, adj. | furreptice, Fr. 

Sarveptitius, Lar. ] Fraudulently obtained 

from a fuperiour, by concealing fome 


SUB 


truth which would have prevented the 
grant. Bariny 

To Su'BROGATE. v. a. [fubrogo, Lat.} 
Sce SURROGATE. 

Jo SUPSCRIBE. v. a. Lfonferire, Fr. fub- 
Jevibo, Latin, j 

1, To give coafent to, by underwriting 
the name. 

They united by fudferiling a covenant, which 
they pretended to be no other than had been fuh- 
fertbed in the reign of king James, and that hia 
majetty himfelf bad fudferibed it; by which im- 
potition people of all degrees engaged themfelves in 
it, Clarendon, 

The reader fees the names of thofe perfons hy 
whom this letter is /udfcridcd, Aadsifor. 

2. To attett by writing the name. 

Their particular teftimony ought to be better 
credited, than fome other fué/crided with an hun- 
dred hands. Whitgift. 
. To fubmit. Not ufed. 

“ihe king gone to-nighy! /udferib'd his pow's! 
Contin’d to exhibition! all ıs gone.  Sbak/peare, 

To SUBSCRIBE, Ve ™ 
te To give confent. 

Ofius, with whofe hand the Nicene creed wazfct 
down, and framed for the whole chrifiian world te 
fubfcribe unto, fo far yielded ia the end, as even 
with the fame hand to ratify the Arians confeffion, 


Hooker. 
Advife thee what is to be done, 
And we will all fué/eribe to thy advice. Séakfp. 
If wolves had at thy gate howl’d that fern tame, 
Thou fhouldit have faid, Go, porter, turn the key, 
All cruels elfe fut/crib'd. Shatfpeare. 
So fpake much humbled Eve; but fate 
Sub/crib'd not: nature firk gave figns, imprefs'd 
On bird, beaft, air. Afiltone 
2. To promife a ftipulated fum tor the 
promotion of any undertaking. 
SUBSCRIBER. x. /.[ from /ub/criptio, Lat. ] 
1. One who fubfcribes. 
2. One who contributes to any undertaking. 
Let a pamphlet come out upon a demand in a 


proper juncture, cvery one of the party who cam 
{pare a fhilling thall be a fuA/criber, Swift. 


SUBSCRIPTION. #. f. [from fubfcriptia, 
Latin. } 
1. Any thing underwritten. 

The man aiked, Are ye chriftians > We anfwered 
we were; fearing the lefs becaufe of the crofs we 
had feen in the fuc/cription. Bacon, 

2. Confent or attefiation given by under- 
writing the name. 
. The att or ftate of contributing to any 
undertaking. 
The work ke plied; 
Stocks and /udferiptions pour on ev'ry fide, Pope. 
South-lea Jub/cripriors take who pleale, 
Leave me but liberty. Pose, 
4. Submilfion ; obedience. Not in ufe. 

l tax not you, you clements, with unkindacfs ; 
I never gave you kingcom, catl’d you children ; 
You owe me no fubjcripsion, Shakiseare, 

SUBSE'CTION., ne /[ fab and flio, Lat} 
A fabdivifion of a larger fection into a 
leđer ; fection of a fe€tion. Dir. 

SUBSE'CUTIVF, adj.” [from fubfigunr, 
Lat.) Following in train. 

SusstrTurLe. adi. | fub and feptuplus, 
Lat.) Contaming one of feven partsi 

Hf unto this lower pully there were added another, 
then the power would be uvto the weight iu a fub- 
quintuple proportiva s af a third, a fbf frugie. 

Wilkins. 

‘Su'BSEQUENCE. x». /. [from /ubjquor, 
Lar.] The flate of tollowing ; not pre- 
cedence. 

By this faculty we can take notice nf the order of 
precedence and /vd/equence in which they are pat. 

Grew. 
4X2 


SUB 
SU'RBSEQUENT. adj. [ fub/equent, Fr. 
fubfequens, Late This word is impro- 
erly pronounced long in the fecond 
fyllabie by Shak/peare.] Following in 
train; not preceding. 
In fuch indexes, although {mall pricks 
To their /xbfeguent volumes, there is feen 


The baby figure of the giant mafs 


OF things to come, at large. Shal/peare. 


The /wb/eguent words come on before the prece- | 


dent vanih. Bacon. 
Why does each confenting fign 

With prudent harmony combine 

In turns to move, and fubfequert appear é 

To gird the globe and regulate the year? Prisr. 


This article is iatroduced as /ub/equert to the 
treatv of Muatter, made about 1648, when England 
was in the utmoft confufion. Swift. 

Su’BsEQUENTLY. adv, [from fub/eguent. | 
Not fo as to go before; fo as to follow 
in train. 

To men in governing moft things fall out acci- 
dentally, 20d come not into any compliance with 
their preconceived ends; but they are forced to 
comply /ud/equent/y, and to ttrike in with things as 


they fall out, by poftliminious after-applications of 
them to their purpofes. South. 


Jo SUBSE'RVE. v. a. | /ubfervio, Lat. | 
To ferve in fubordination; to ferve in- 
ftruinentally. 

Not made to rule, 
But to fudferve where wifdom tears command. 
Milton. 
Tt is a greater credit to know the ways of capti- 
. vating mature, aod making her fud/erve our pur- 
pofes, than to have learaed all the intrigues of 
policy. Glanville. 

The memory hath no fpecial part of the brain de- 
voted to its own fervice, but ufes all thote parts which 

JSubferve out tenfations, as well as our thinking 
ee Wale. 

Supse/RviEnce. dx. f- [from /ubjerre. | 

Supse’aviency. § Inftrumental ftnefs, 
ufe, Or operation. 

Wicked f{pirits may by their cunning carry far- 
ther in a feeming confederacy ot Judferviory to 
the defigns of a good angel. D yden. 

There is an immediate and agil fubferviene of 
the ipirits to the empire of the foul. tisie. 

We cannot look upon the bedy, wherein appears 
fo much hitnefs, ufe, and /ubjerviency to infinite 
functions, any otherwife than as the etfect of con- 
trivance, Bentley. 


There is a regular fubordination and fubferviency | 


among all the parts tə beneficial ends. Cheyne. 
SUBSE'RVIENT. adj. [ fubjerviexs, Lat.) 
Subordinate ; inftrumentally ufeful. 

Hammond had an incredible cexterity, fcarce 

ever reading any thing which he did nct make 
JSublervient in one kind or other. Feli. 

Philofophers and common heathens believed one 
Gad, to whom a'l things were referred; but under 
this God they worlhipped many interior and /ud- 

Jervicnt gods. Siivting feet. 

Thefe ranks of creatures are fubfervient one to 

another, and the molt of them ferviceable to man. 
Ray. 

While awake, we feel none of thofe motions 
continually made in the difpoial of the corporeal 
principles fubfervient herein, Grew’. 

Senle is fud/ervient unto fancy, fancy unto in- 
telic&. Grew. 

We are not to confider the world as the body of 
God; he is an uniform being, void of organs, mem- 
bess, or parts; and they are his creatures, fubordi- 
nate to him, and /wbfervienr to his will. Newton. 

Moft criticks, fond of fome fubfervient art, 
Sull maxe the whole depend upon a part; 

They talk of principles, but notions prize, 

And all to one lov’d folly facrifice. Pope. 
Suse xTuPLE. adj. [ Jub ard fextuplus, 

Lat.] Containing one part of fix, 

One of thefe under pullies abates half of that 
heavinefs the weight hath, and caufes the power to 
be in a fubduple proportion unto it, two of them a 
fanquadruple proporgon, tarce a /azfcaimple. 

Wilkins. 


S U B 
| To SUBST'DE, v. n. [ /ubjida, Lat.] To 


| fink ; to tend downward. It is com- 
monly ufed of one part of a compound, 
finking inthe whole, Pope has ufed it 
rather improperly. 
He fhook the facred honours af his head, 
With terror trembled heav'n's /ubfiding hill, 
And from his thaken curls ambrofial dews diftill. 


Dryden. 
Now Jove fufpends his golden fesles in air, 
| Weighs the men’s wits againtt the lady’s hair: 
The doubtful beam long nods from fide to fide; 
Atlength the wits mount up, the hairs /ub/e. 
Pope. 
' 
SuBs! DENCE, } z. J: [from /ubfide.] The 
SuUBSi'DENCY. $ act of finking; ten- 
dency downward. 
This gradual /ubfdency of the abyfs would take 
up a confiderable time. Burnet. 
This mifcellany of bodies being detcrmined to 
Subfitence merely by their different fpecifick gravi- 


ties, all thofe which had the fame gravity fublided 
at the fame time. Woodward. 


By the alternate motion of thofe air bladders, 
whofe furfaces aie by turns freed from mutual con- 
tact, and by a fudden fudhfdence mest again by the 
ingrefs and ezrels of the air, the liquor ts {till tar- 
ther attenuated. Arbuthnot, 

SUBSIDIARY, adj. [ fubfidiaire, Fr. fub- 
fidiarius, Lat. from jubjidy j Affittant ; 
brought in aid. 

Bitter fubftances burn the blood, and are a fort of 

fubfidiary gall. Arbuthnot, 


I SUBSIDY. x. /. [fubfide, Fr. /ubfidium, 
Lat.| Aid, commonly fuch as is given 
in money. 

They advifed the king to fend fpeedy aids, and 
with much alacrity granted a great rate of fubfidy. 


Bacon. 
Tis all the /uAfidy the prefent age can raife. 
Dryden. 


It is a celebrated notion of a patriot, that a houfe 
of commons fhouid never grant fuch /uh/idies as 
give no pain to the people, left the nation thould 
acquiefce under a burden they did not feel. Addi/en. 


(SU'BSTANCE, ». 


SUB 


in Chrift there is no perfonal /udfijlence but one, 
and that from everlafting Horer. 


We know as litle how the union is diffolved, that 
is, the chain of thefe differ:ng /ndbjifeencies that 
compound us, as how it firit commerced. Glanville, 

Not only the things had /wb/ffeace, but the very 
images were of fome creatures exiting. Sesiing fect. 

2. Competence; means of fupporting life. 

His viceroy could only propofe to himfelf a com- 
fortable fubjijfence out of the plunder of his pro» 
vince. i Addi or, 

3. Inherence in fomething elfe, 
SUBSI'STENT., adje [ /ubjifiens, Lat.] 
te Having real being. 

Such as deny fpirits /ub/ifert without bodies, 


will with difficulty affirm the feparate cxittence of 
their own. 


2. Inherent. 


Thete qualities are not /ub//text in thofe bodies, 
but are operations ol faucy begotten in fomething 
elfe. Bentley. 


S- [fubfiance, Fr. Jub- 
Jlantia, Latin. | 


1. Being; fomething exifting; fomething 
of which we can fay that it is. 
Since then the foul works by herfelf alone, 
Springs not from lenfe, nor humours well agreeing s 
Hei nature is peculiar, and her own; 
She is a /udfance, and a perfect being. 
The ftrength of gods, 
And this empyreal fubjlance, cannot fail. Milone 
2. That which fupports accidents. 
What creatures there inhabit, of what mold 
And /ubjiance ? Miltone 
Every being is confidered as fubfhiftizg in and by 
itfelf, and then it ts called a /udjhance; or it fub- 


filts in and by another, and ches at as called a mode 
cr manner of being. Watse 


Bicwa, 


Davies. 


3. The effential part. 


It will erve our tura to comprehend the fus/ancey 


without confining ourfelves to {crupulous*exactnels 
in form. 


Digby. 
This edition is the fame in fudflance with the 
Latin. ‘Burnet. 


They are the beft epitomes, and let you fee witii 
one calt of the eye the /wb/furxce of a huadred pages. 
Addifor. 


Waco Re : ° ° 
To SUBSI'GN. v. a. [ fubfigns, Lat.) Lo] 4. Something real, not imaginary; fome- 


fign under. 


Neither have they feen any deed, before the con- 


queft, but fuofigrzed with creiles and finzgle names | 
without furnames. Camden. 


To SUBSI'ST. v. xe [ fubfifler, Fr. Jubffo, 
Latin.] 
| 1e Tobe; to have exiftence, 


2. Tocontinue; to retain the prefent ftate | 
or condition. 

Firm we /vb/i/?, dut pofhible to fwerve. Milton. 

The very foundation was removed, and it was a 

, moral impofibility that the republick could /ué/ié 
any longer. r «Swift, 

3- To have means of living; to be main- 
taincd. : 

He thone fo powerfully upon me, that, like the | 
heat of a Ruffian fummer, he ripened the fruits of 
poetry in a cold climate; and gave me wherewithal 
to fub/i? in the long winter which fucceeded. 

Dryden, 

Iet us remember thofe that want neceffuies, as 
we ourfelves fhould have defired to be remembered, 
had it been our fad lot to /uL//? on other men’s 
charity. Atterbury. 

. To inhere; to have exiftence by means 
of fomething elfe. 

Though the general natures of thefe qualities are 
fufficiently ciftant from one another, yet when they 
come to /vé/:/ in particulars, and to be clothed with 
{everal accidents, then the difcernment is not fo 
eafy. Sento. 

SuBSI'STENCE or SUBSI'STENCY, e f. 
[ fubjiftence, Fr. from fud/i/. | 
1. Real being. 

The fieh, and the conjun@tion of the flem with 
God, began both at one inftant; his making and 
taking to him{cis our feth was but one act; to that 


thing folid, not empty. 

Shadows to-night 
Have (truck more terror to the foul of Richard, 
Than can the fukjlance of ten thoufand foldiers 
Arm`d all in proof, and led by thallow Richmonde 
Shai fpeare s 


Milton. 


He the future evil fhal! no !efs 

In apprehention than in /wb/lacce feel. 
Heroick Virtue did his 2étions guide, 

And he the /ub/eazce, not th’ appearance, chofe z 

‘To refcue one fuch friend he took more pride, 

Than to dettroy whole thoulands of fuch foes. 
Dryden, 
God is no longer to be worthipped and believed in 
as a god forefhewing and affuring by types, but as a 
god who has performed the /ud/fance of what he 
promifed. Nelfone 
5. Body; corporeal nature. 
Between the parts of opake and coloured bodies 
are many fpaces, either empty or replenifhed with 
mediums of other denfities ; as, water between the 
tinging corpufcles wherewith any liquor is impreg- 
nated, air between the aqueous globules that contti- 
tute clouds or mitts, and for the molt part fpaces 
void of both air and water; but yet perhaps not 
wholly void of all fub/fance between the parts of 
hard bodies. EWEN 
The qualities of plants are more various than 
thofe of animal /ubfrances. Arbuthnot. 
There may be a great and conftant cough, with 
an extraordinary dicharge of Rfegmatick matter, 
while, notwithitanding, the /uA/fazce of the lungs 
remains found. Blackmore. 
6. Wealth; means of life. 


He hath eaten me out of houfe and home, and 
hath put all my Jubfèanee into that fat belly of his; 
but I will have fome of it out again.  Sdat/peares 

We are deftroying many thoufand lives, aad ex 
haufting our fub Farce, but not for our own interett. 

Swift 


SUB 


SUBSTANTIAL. adj. ( /ubftanticl, Fr. from 
fulytance. | 
1. Real; actually exiting. 

If this atheitt would have his chance to be a real 
and /vb/iantial agent, he ts more ttupid than the 
vulgar. Bentley. 

2. True; folid; real; not merely feeming. 

O bleffed, bleffed night! Tam afraid, 

Being in night, all this is but a dream; 

Too flattering {weet to be fu sftamial. Shalfpecare. 
To give thee being, 1} lent 

Out of my fide to thee, nearcit my heart, 

Subftantial \ite. 

Lf happinefs be a ful fantial good, 
Not fram'd of accidents, nor fubject to them, 

I err’d to feck it in a blind revenge. Denham. 

Time, asa river, hath brought down to us what 


Milton. 


is more light and tuperficial, while things more ! 


folid and fubfiantial have been immerfed. 
Glanviile. 
The difference betwixt the empty vanity of often- 
tation, and the /udflantia/ ornaments of virtue. 
L Fftrange. 
Obfervations are the only fure grounds whereon to 
build a tafting and fud/antial philofophy. Feo. 
A folid and ub fania] greatnels of loul, looks 
down with neglect on the ceniures and applaufes of 
the multitude. Addifon. 
This ufetul, charitable, humble employment ot 
yourfelves, is what I recommend to you with grcateft 
carneftnels, as being a /vb/fansial partot a wife and 
pious life. Law. 
3. Corporeal ; material. 
Now fhine thefe planets with /ud/fantial rays? 
Does innate lultre gild their meaius’d days? Prior. 
The fun appears fiat like a plate of filver, the 
mova as big as the fun, aod the rainbow a large 
Subfiantial arch in the fy; all which are grofs 
falichoods, HWattse 
4. Strong; ftovt; bulky. 
Subflartial doors, 
Crofs-bair’d and bolted faft, fear no affaults. 
Milton. 
g. Refponfible ; moderately wealthy ; pof- 
felled of fubftance. 


Trials of crimes and titles of right fhall be made 
by verdict of a jury, cho.en out of the honeft and 
molt fusfantial freehoiders. Spenfer. 

Yhe merchants, and /ué/uatial citizens, cannot 
make up more than adiunured thoufand families. 

Addifen. 
SuBSTANTIALITY, 2. f. [from /ubjian- 
tial, , 
1. The ftate of real exiftence. 
2. Corporeity ; materiality. 

Body cannot ast on any thing but by motion; 
Motion cannot be received but by quantity and 
matter; the foul is a ttranger to fuch grols /xbfan- 
tiality, and owns nothing of thefe. Glanville. 

SussTa'NTIALLY. adv.{ from /ubfantial. | 
1. In manner of a fubitance ; with reality 
of exiftence. 

In him his Father (hone /ud/tantially exprefs'd. 

Milton, 
2. Strongly ; folidly. 

Having fo /ué/tantially provided for the north, 
they promiled themlelves they fhould end the war 
thatiummer. Clarendon, 

3. Truly; folidly; really; with fixed 
purpofe, 

The laws of this religion would make men, if 
they would truly obferve them, /adjhantially religi- 
ous towards God, chalte, and temperate, Lidiotfon. 

4+ With competent wealth, 


a 
SUBSTA'NTIALNESS, x, /. [from Jubftan- 
tial, | 
1. The ftate of being fubftantial. 
2. Firmnefs; ftrengii; power of holding 
or latting. 

When ful/antialae/s combineth with delightful- 
nefs, fuincts with hnenefs, how can the language 
which confilteth of thefe found other than mof tull 
of {weetnefs ? Camden. 

In degree of fubfautialafs next above the Da:i- 
que, fultaining the duid, aud adorning the fecond 
ory. Potty. 


SUB 


SUBSTA'NTIALS, 3 fe [witvout fingular.] 
Efential parts. 

Although a cultom introduced againft the fub- 
Jlantials ob an appeal be not valid, as that it ihould 
not be appealed to a fuperior bat to an interior judge, 
yet a cuitom may be introduced againtt the actcider:- 
tals of an appeal. Axige. 

To SUBSTA'NTIATE. V. a, from fubjance. | 
To make to exit. 
The accidental of any att is faid to be whatever 
advenes to the act itfelt alrcady /ubfantiated. 
Ayliffe. 
SU'BSTANTIVE. wf. [ fubjiantif, Fr. Jub- 
frantivum, Lat.) A noun betokening the 
thing, not a quality. 

Claudian perpetually clofes his fenfe at the end 
of a verfe, commonly called golden, or ewo fub- 
fantives and two adjectives, with a verb betwixt 
them to keep the peace. Dryden, 

Sussva'ntive. adj. | fubflantivus, Lat. ] 
1. Solid; depending only on itfelf. Not 
in ufe. 

He contidered how fufficient and /cdfantive this 
land was to maintain atleit, without any aid of the 
foreigucr. Bacon, 

2. Betokening exiftence. 

One ıs obliged to join many particulars in one 
propofition, becaufe the repetition of the /ubfiun- 
tive ve:b would be tedious. Arbuthnot. 


SuBsTa‘NTIVELY.adv.| from /ublantive. | 


Asa fubftantive. 
To SU'BSTITUTE. v a, [Jubfituer, Fr. 
fubftitutus, from jub and ftatuo, Lat. ] 
To put in the place of another. 
In the original defigns of {peaking, a man can 
Sublitute none tor them that can equally conduce to 
his honour. Government of the Tongue. 
If a fwarthy tongue 
Ts underneath his humid palate hung, 
Reject him then, and fubpitute another. Dryden. 
Some few verles are inlerted or /ubflituied in the 
room of others. Congreve. 


Su/BsTITUTE, x. f. [ /ubfiitut, Fre trom 
the verb. } 


1. One placed by another to act with dele- 
gated power. 
Were you fworn to the duke, or to the deputy ? 
—- lo him and his /ud/isies. Shak/peare. 
You ’ve taken up, 
Under the counterfeited zeal ot God, 
The fubjects of his fub/ticute, my father, 
And here upfwarm’d them. Shak/peare. 
Halt thou not made me here thy fu Jflitute, 
And thefe inferior far beneath me fet? Milton. 
Providence delegates to the fupreme magiitrate 
the fame power for the good of men, which that 
fupreme mogiltrate transiers to thole feveral /wb/ti- 
tutes who act under him. Addifor. 
2. Itis ufed likewife for things: as, one 
medicine is a /ub/titute for another. 
SUBSTITUTION. u. f. [ /ubjtiturion, Fr. 
from /ubjtitute.| The att of placing any 
perfon or thing in the room of another ; 


the ftate of being placed in the room of 


another. 
He did believe 
He was the duke, from /udfitution, 
And executing th’ outward tace of royalty, 
With all prerogative. Shakfpeare, 
Nor fal, fulphur, or mercury can be feparated 
froin any perte metals; for every part, lo fepa- 
rated, may eafily be reduced into pertect metal 
without /ué/fitution of that which chy mits imagine 
to be wanting. Bacon. 
To SUBSTRA'CT. ve a., [ fubtraho, Lat 
Jouftracion, French. | 
1, To take away part trom the whole. 
2. To take one number from another. 
SUBSTRA'CTION, 2. f, | foufraire, jouftrac- 
tion, French. ] 
1. The aét of taking away part from the 
whole. 
J vanpot call this piece Tully’s nor my own, 


SUB 


being much altered not only by the chance of the 
Ryle, but by addition and fuljraicn  Denbam, 
2. [Inarithmetick.] ‘The taking of a leffer 
number out of a greater of like kind, 
whereby to find out a third number, 
being or declaring the inequality, excefs, 
or difference between the nuinbers given, 


Cocker. 
SuBSTRU'CTION. 2. f. ( fubftrnis, trom 
Jub and firuo, Lat.) Undertuilding, 

To found our habitation firmly, examine ihe bed 
of carth upon which we build, and then the under- 
fillings, or fudffiudiion, as the ancients call it. 

Hotton. 

SUPSTY'LAR. adj. [Jub and flylus, Lar.) 
Subjiylar \ine is, in dialing, a right line, 
whereon the gnomon or ftvle of a dial 

is erected at right angles with the plane. 
Dia. 

Ere&t the ftyle perpendicularly over the /ubjii/ar 
line, fo as to make an angle with the dial-piane 
equal to the elevation of the pole of your place. 

Moxon. 

Sunsu/LTIvE, } adj. [/ubfultus, Latin. ] 

Suusu’LToRY.§ Bounding ; moving by 
Narsi 

SuBsuLTORILY. adv, [from fubfultory.] 

In abounding manner; by fits; by flarts. 

The fpirits (pread even, and move not /ud/ultce 

vily; for that will make the parts clofe and pliant. 

Bacon, 

SUBTA'NGENT. u. fe In any curve, is 

the line which determines the interfec. 

tion of the tangent in the axis prolonged. 

Did 

To SUBTE'ND., v. a. [ Jub and tendo, Lat.] 
‘To be extended under. 

In ređlangles and triangles, the fquare which is 
rade of the fide that /wbrenderh the right angle, is 
equal to the fquares which are made of the fides 
containing the right angle. brown. 

From Aries rightways draw a line, to end 
In the fame round, and let that line fabiend 
Anegual triangle : now fince the lines 
Mutt three times touch the round, and meet three 

fons, 
Where'er they meet in angles, thofe are trines. 
Creech. 
SUBTE’ nse. ze f. [Jub and senfus, Lat. | 
The chord of an arch, 
SU'STER. [Lat.] In compofition, figni- 
fies under. 


SUBTERFLU'ENT, } adj. [ fubterfiuo, Lat. | 

SUBTE'RFLUOUS, § Running under. 

Su'BrERFUGE. z. f.[{ fubierfuge, Fr. sebter 
and fugio, Lat.| A shift; an evaiion ; 
a trick, 

The king cared not for /ulterfuzes, but would 
Rand envy, aod appear in any thing that was to his 
mind. Buco. 

Notwithitanding all their Oy /udterfuges and 
Rtudied evatfions, yet the product of all theirendeas 
vours is but as the birth ot the 4adouring mountains, 
wind and emptine(s. Glanville. 

Affect not little thifts and /udrerfirges to avoid the 
force of an argument. Waits, 


SUBTERRA'NEAL» } adj. [| Jub and terra, 
SUBTERRA'NEAK, Lat. Jõufterrainėt, 
SUBTERRA'NEOUS, Fr. Subserraucan 
Su/BTERRANY, or /ubterraneous iS 
the word now ufed.] Lying under the 
earth ; placed below the furface. 
Metals are wholly /udserrany; whereas plants are 
part above earth, aud part under. Bacon. 
In Jubterranies, as the fathers of their tribes, aie 
brimitone and mercury. Bucore 
The force 
Of fubterranean wind tranfports a hill 
Vorn from Pelorus, or the thatrer’d {de 
Or thuod’ring Ema, whofe combuitidle 
And tuel’d entrails thence conceiving fire, 
Sublim’d with mineral tusy, ard the winds. disso, 


SUB 


Adteration proceeded from the change made in the 
neighbouring fudterriancal parts by that great con- 
flagration. Boyle, 

Tell bv what paths, what /icbrerranean ways, 
Back to the fountaia’s head the fca conveys 
The refluent rivers. Blackssore. 

Ler my foft minutes glide obfcurely on, 

Like /ubrerraneous reams, unheard, unknown. 
Norris. 
This /whrervaneous palage was not at firit de- 
figned fo much for a highway as for a quarry. 
aA difon, 
Rous'd within the /ubrerrarean world, 
Th’ expanding earthquake unrelilted fhakes 


Afpiring cities. Them/for. 
SUBTERRA'NITY. x. f. [/xb and terra, 
Lat.] A place under ground. Not in 


ufe. 
We commonly conofider /vZterranfrics not in cone 
templations (uffciently refpective unto the creation. 
Bro'r. 


This word is often written /xdele.] 
1. Thin; not denfe; not grofs. 
From his eyes the fleeting fair 
Retir’d, like Jubile fmoke diffolv’d in air. 
Dryden 
Deny Des Cart his /wArile matter, 
You leave him neither fire nor water. Prior. 
Is not the heat conveyed through the vacuum by 
the vibrations of a much fubtiler medium than air, 
which, after the air was drawa out, remained in 
the vacuum ? Newton. 
2. Nice; fine; delicate; not coarfe. 

Rut of the clock, which in our brea(ts we hear, 
The /udtile motions we forget the while. Davies. 
Thou only know’ft her nature and her pow’rs ; 

Her futile form thou only cantt define, 
I do diftinguifh plain 
Each /udsile line of her immortal face. 
3. Piercing ; acute. 
Pafs we the flow difeafe, and /ub:ile pain, 
Which our weak frame isdeftin’d to lultain; 
The cruel ftone, the cold catarrh. Prior. 
4. Cunning ; artful; fly; fubdolous. In 
this fenfe it is now commonly written 
Subtle. Milion feems to have both. [See 
SuBTte. | 
Arrius, a priet in the church of Alexandria, a 
Subtile-witted and a marvellous fair-fpoken man, 
was difcontented that one fhould be placed before 
him in honour, whofe fuperior he thought himfelf 
in defert, becaufe through envy and tomach prone 
unto contradi@ion. Hocker. 
Think you this York 
Was not incenfed by his /udse mother 
‘To taunt and {corn you? Shakfpeare, 
O /ubtile love, a thoufand wiles thou hatt 
By humble fuit, by fervice, or by hire, 
‘So win a maiden’s hold. Fairfax. 
A woman, an harlot, and /ubtile of heart. 
Proverbs, 
Nor thou his malice, and falfe guile, contemn : 
Subtile he neces muft be, who could feduce 
Angels. Milton. 
gç. Deceitful. 
Like a bowl upon a yude/e ground, 
I’ve tumbled patt thé throw, Shakfpeare. 
6. Refin’d; acute beyond neceffity. 
Things remote from ufe, obfcure, and /udr/e. 
Milten. 


Davies. 


Daziss. 


Su'ETILELY. adv. [from fubtile.] 


r. In a fubtile manner ; thinly; not 
denfely. 
2. Finely ; not grofsly. 

The conititutian of the air appeareth more fub- 
sisely by worms tn oak-apples than to the feme of 
man. Bacon. 

Au thefe plasters the fone fhould not be too fud. 
sideiy powdered; for it will better manifeft its at- 
traction in more fenfible dimentions. Brown, 

“The opakeft bodies, if /ubrilely divided, as metals 
diffolved in acid menikruums, become perfectly 
tran{parext. Newtcn. 

g. Artfully; cunningly. 
By granting this, add the reputation of loving the 
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truth Gocerely to that of having been able to oppofe (Sur'srre, adj. {written often for Subtile, 


it fubsilely, Boyle. 
Others have fought to eale themfelves of afflictior. 
by difputing fudvilely againit it, and pertinacioufly 
maintaining that aftliclions are no real evils, Ti/lot/. 
Su/ativencss. wf. [from /ubrile.] 
1. Finenefs; rarenefs. 
2. Cunning ; artfulnels. 
To Sueti'Liate. v a. [from /ubtile.] 
To make thin, 
A very dry and warm or /udriliating air opens 
the furface of the earth. Harvey. 
SUBTILIATION. 2. f. [ fubtiliation, Fr. 
from /udsliate.] The at of making 
thin. \ 
By fuotiliation acd rarefaction the oil contained 
in grapes, if dutilled betore it be fermented, becomes 
{pirit of wine. j Bayle. 
SUBTILIZA'TION. n.f. [from fubthze. | 


| t. Subtilizetion is making any thing fo 


SU'BTILE. adj. [ /ubtile, Fr. fudtilis, Late | 


volatile as to rife readily in fteam or 
vapour. Quincy. 

Fluids have their refiftances proportional to their 
denfities, fo that no fubrifization, divifion of parts, 
or refining, can alter thele reiiitances. Cheyzre. 

2. Refinement; fuperfluous acutenefs. 

To SUBTILI'ZE. v. a. [ fubulizer, Fr. 
from /ubt:le. | 

1. To make thin; to make lefs grofs or 
coarfe. 

Chyte, being mixed with the choler and pantrea- 
tick juices, is further /udbti/ized, and rendered fo 
fluid and penetrant, that the thinner and finer part 
eafily finds way in at the ftreight orifices of the 
lacteous veins. Ray. 

Body cannot be vital; for if it be, then is it fo 
either as /udtiized or organized, moved or endowed 
with lile. vo Grew, 

2. To refine; to fpin into ufelefs niceties, 


The moft obvious verity is fediilixed into niceties, | 


and {pun into a thread tadifceruible by common 
opticks, Glanville. 
To SUBTILI'ZE, «e ze To talk with too 
much refinement. 
Qualities and moods fome modern philofophers 
have /ubrilized on. Digby. 
S uteri mr n ee bhe Erom 
fubrsile. | 
1. Thinnefs; finenefs; exility of parts. 
The fubtilties of particular founds may pafs 
thraugh fmall crannies not confufed, but its magnity 


not fo well. bacon. 
How fhall we this union well ex prefs ? 
Nought ties the foul, her Jubtilty isiuch. Davies. 


The corporeity ot ail bodies being the fame, and 
Subrilty in all bodies being etfentially the fame thing, 
could any body by /udsilcy become vital, then any 
degree of /ubulty would produce fome degree of lite. 
Grew. 

Bodies, the more of kin they are to tpirit in Jub- 
titty and refinement, the more fpreading and feli- 
dittufive are they. Norris. 

2. aNicety ; extlity. 

Whatfoever is invitble, in refpect of the finenefs 
of the body, or /uż:ilty of the motion is little en- 
quired. Bacon, 

3. Refinement; too much acutenefs. 

You prefer the reputation of candour before that 
of fubsilty. Boyle. 

intelligible difcourfes are fpoiled by too much 
fubsilty in nice divitions. Lecke. 

Greece did at length a learned race produce, 
Who needful fuience mock’d, and arts ot ufe; 
Mankind wath idle fubrilties embroil, 

And fathton (yftems with romaatick toil. Blackm. 

They give methcd, and fhed /usbée/ry upon their 


author. Baker. 
4. Cunning; artifice; flynefs. 
Findipg torce now faint to be, 
He thought grey hairs athorded fubeilcy. Sidney. 


The rudenels and darbarity of favage Indians 
know not fo perfectly to hate all virtues us (ome 
men’s fuStilty. King Charles. 

Sleights procecding 


As from his wit aug native /xó.dety. Misicn. 


efpecially in the fenfe of cunning.] Sly; 
artful ; Cunning, 

Some /u5tle headed fellow wil! put fome quirk, 
or devife fone evafion, whereof the reit will take 
hold. Spenfore 

Shall we think the fudr/c-witted French 
Conj'rezs and forc’rers, that, afraid of him, 
By magick verle have thus contriv’d his end ? 


Shalfpeare, 
The ferpent, /uds/-?? beat of all the field. 


Milton, 
The Arabians were men cf a decp std /udzle 


wit. Spratt. 
Sulartr. adw [from fubtle. | 
te Slily ; artfuily ; cunningly. 

Thou fee’ft haw /udr/y to detain thee I devife; 
Inviting thee ta hear, while] relate. Milton. 

z. Nicely ; delicately. 
In the nice bee, what fenfe fo /ubtly true, 
From pois’nous herbs extracts the healing dew ! 
Pape. 
To SUBTRA'CT. V. a. [ fudtraGio, Latin. 
They who derive it from the latin 
write /vbtrac; thofe who know the 
French original, write /ub?rac?, which 
is the common word.] ‘To withdraw 
part from the reft. 

Reducing many things unto charge, which, by 
confution, became concealed and /udiraéted from the 
crown. Davies, 

What is fvbrraSed or fubducted out of the extent 
of the divine pertection, leaves itil a quotient in- 
finite. Hale. 

The fame fwallow, by the fudbrraéing daily of 
her eggs, laid nineteen fucceifively, and then gave 
Over. rl Ray. 

Suptra'cTerR. x fe [fubtraho, Latin. | 
The number to be taken out of a larger 
number. 

SuBTrRa'cTION. # f/. See SuBstTRAc- 
TION. 

SUBTRAH END, Vise [ fabtrahendun, Lat. | 
‘The number out of which part is taken, 

SuptTRi PLE. adj. [ fubtriple, Fr. /ub and 
tripius, Lat.) Containing.a third, or 
one part of three, 

The power will be in a /ubtripde proportion tothe 
weight. ; Pyikins. 

SUBVEN Ta'NEOUS. adj, [ fuvventaneus, 
Lat.] Addle; windy. 

Suitable unto the relation of the mares in Spain, 
and their/udventanecus conceptions trom the weftern 
wind. Brown. 

Jo SUBVE'RSE, v. a. [ /ubverfus, Laten.] 
To fubvert ; to overthrow. , Spenfer ules 

fubverft in the fame fente. 

Empires /usvers’d, when ruling fates has truck 
Th’ unalterable hour. Thon:fon. 

SUBVERSION., 2. fo [ fubverfion, Fr. Jaba 
werfus, Lat.| Overthrow ; ruin; de- 
ftruction. 

Thel feek Jubverfion of thy harmlefs life. 

Shik{peares 

It is far more honourable to fuffer, thau to profe 

crin their ruin and fubverfion. King Charles. 

Thefe things refer to the opening and (hutting the 
abyfs, with the dillulution or /usvcr/ts of the earth. 

i Burnet. 

Laws have been often abufed, to the oppretfion 
and the /ubvirfion of that order they were intended 
to preferve. j Rogers. 

SuBve'RSIVE. adj. [from /ubvert.| Have 
ing tendency to overturn: with of. 

Lying is a vice fubverfive sf the very ends and 
defign ol converfation. _Regers. 

To SUBVE'RT. œ. a [ /ubvertir, Fr. Jub- 
werto, a] 

r. To overthrow ; to overturn; to deftroy 5 
to turn upide down. 

God, by things deem’d weak, 
Subverts the worldly Rrong and world’; wife. 
Atilicn. 


~ We 


No propofition can be received for divine révelae 
tion, if contradictory to our clear intuitive know. 
tedge ; becaufe this would /ubvere the principles of 
all knowledge. seke, 

Trees are fubverted or broken by high winds. 

Mortimer. 
2. To corrupt; to confound, 
Strive not about words to no purpofe, hut to the 
Suoverting of the hearers. 2 Timothy. 
SuOVERTER. x. /. [from /ubvert.] Over- 
thrower ; deftroyer. 

O traitor! worfe than Sinon wasto Troy 5 ` 
© vile /ubverter of the Gallick reign, 

Mose falfe than Gano was to Charlemagne ! 
Dryden. 

They anathematize them as enemies to Gud, and 

fubverters of fouls. Waterland. 
SU'BURB. w. /. [ fubsurbium, Lat.] 
1. Building without the walls of a city. 

There's a trim rabble let in: are all thefe your 
faithful friends o’ th’ fuburds ? Shakfpeare. 

Whatcan be more to the difvatuatiuon of the 
power of the Spaniard, than to have marched feven 
days in the heart of his cou.trics, and lodged three 
nights in the /xburbs of his principal city? Bacon. 

2, The confines; the outpart. 

The fudurbs of my jacket are fo gone, 

I have not teft one fkirt to fit upon. Cleaveland. 

Thevon the fmoothed plank, 

The /uburb of their ttraw-built citadel, 
Expauate, Milton. 

When our fortunes are violently changed, our 
{pirit: are unchanged, it they a Ways Rood in the 
Suburbs and expectation ot forrows. Taylor. 

SuBu’RBAN. adj. | /cburbanus, Lat. ie 
fuburb.|  lnhabiting the fuburb. 

Poor clinches the /udurban mufe affords, 

And Panton waging harmlefs war with words. 
Dryden, 

Then weds an heirefs of fuburban mould, 

Ugly as apes, but wellendow'd with gold. Larte. 
Supworker. 2. f- [jub and worker. | 
Underworker ; fubordinate helper. 

He that governs well leads the blind; but he 
that teaches gives him eyes: and it is glorious to be 
a /ubwerker to grace, in freeing it from lome ot the 
inconveniences of original fin. Scuth 

Succeva'nEous. adj. | /uccedaneus, Lat. | 
Suppiving the place of fomething elfe. 

Nor is Ætnus ttrittly to be believed when he pre- 
foribeth the tloae of the otter as a fuccca’a neous unto 
caitoneum. Brown. 

I have not difcovered the menfruum : 1 will pre- 
fent a fuccedarecus experiment made with a com- 
mon iiuor. Boyle. 


SUCCEDA'NEUM. n.f. (Latin.] That 
which is put to ferve tor fomething elfe. 

To SUCCEH'ED, v. 2. [ fucceder, Fr. Juce 
cedo, Latin. ] 


1. To fellow in order. 
If I were now to die, 
>Twere to be molt happy; for I tear 
My foul hath her contcnt fo abfolute, 
That not another comfort like to this 
Succecds in unknown fate. Shak/peare. 
Thole of all ages to /ucceed will curfe my head. 
Ailton. 
2. To come into the place of one who has 


quitted or died. 

Workmen let it cool by degrees in fuch relentings 
of nealing heats, leit it Ilhouid fhiver in pieces by a 
violent /ucceeding of air in the room of the fire. 

. Digly. 
Enjoy till I return 
Short pleafures ; tor long woes are to fuccerd. 
Milton. 

Tf the father left only dauzhters, they equally 
Succeeded to him in copartnerthip, without prelation 
or pretcrence of the eldeft toa double portion. 

Arg Hale. 

Revenge fucceeds to love, and rage to grief. 

Dryden. 

While thefe limbs the vital fpirit feeds, 

While day to night, and night to day /uccceds, 
Burnt-otf 'rings morn and ev’ning fhall be thine, 
And fies cternal in thy temples Mine, Dryden. 
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T hefe dull harmlefs makers of Jampoons are yet 
of dangerous example to the publick : fome witt 
men may /ucteed to their defigns, and, mixing fent: 
with malice, blait the reputation of the moft inno- 
ccnt. Dryden 

The pretenfions of Saul’s family, who seceived 
his crown from the immediate appointment of God, 
caded with his reign ; and David, by the fame title, 

Succeeded in his throne, to the exclufion of Jonathan. 

Locke. 

3. To obtain one’s wilh; to terminate an 
undertaking in the defired effect. 


Tis almoft impoffible for poets to fucceed with- 
out ambition: imazination mutt be raifed by a de- 
fire of fame to 3 delire of pleafing. Dryden, 

This addref: I have long thought owing; and if 
l had never attempted, 1 might have been vain 
enough to think l might have fucceeded, Dryden. 

A knave ’s a knave tome in ev'ry {tates 
Alike my fcorn, it he faceced or fail: 

Sporus at court, or Japhctin a jail. Pope. 
4. To terminate according to wifh; to 


havea good cffeét. 
If thou deal truly, thy doings thall profperoufly 
Succeed ty thee. Tobit. 
Chis wasimpoffible for Virgil to imitate, becaufe 
of the {everity or the Roman language: Spenter en- 
deavoured it in Shepherd’s Kalendar ; but neither 
will it fuceced in Englith. Dryden, 
5e To go under cover. 
Pleafe that filvan fcene to take, 
Where whiftling winds uncertain thadows make ; 
Or will you to the cooler cave fucceed, 
Whole mouth the curling vines have overfpread ? 
Dryden. 
To SUCCEED, v. a. 
1. To follow; to be fubfequent or confe- 


vent to, 

In char place no creature was hurtful unto man ; 
and thole dettructive effects they vow difcover fuc- 
ced:d the curfe, and came in with thorns and briars. 

Broren. 
2. Toprofper; to make fuccefsful. 

Now frequent trines the happier lights among, 
And high rais’d Jove trom his dark prifon freed, 

Thofe weights took off that on his planet hung, 
Will gloriouíly the new laid works fucceed. 

Dryden. 

Succeed my with, and fecond my defign, 

The fairett Deiopeia fhall be thine, 

And make thee father of a happy line. Dryden. 
SuccE'EDER, . f. [from /ucceed.] One 

who follows; one who comes into the 


lace of another. 

Now this great /uccceder all repairs, 
He builds up itrength and greatnels for his heirs, 
Out of the virtues that adora’d his blood. 

Daniel, 

Nature has fo far imprinted it in us, that fhould 
the envy of predeceffor's deny the fecret to /ucceeder's, 
they yet would find it out. Suckling, 

They make one man's particular fancies, per- 
haps failings, confining laws to others, ard convey 
them to their /uceceders, who afterwards mifname 
all unobfequioufnefs as presumption, Boyle. 


SUCCE’SS. u. J. ( fuccés, Fr. fucceffus, 
Latin. | 

1, The termination of any affair happy or 
unhappy. Succe/s without any epithet is 


commonly taken for good fuccefs. 
For good fuece/s of his hands, he afketh ability 
to do of him that is molt unable. Wifdem. 
Perplex'd and troubled at his bad /wece/s 
The tempter itood. 
‘Not Lemuel’s mother with more care 
Did countel or initruct her heir; 
Or teach, with more /ucce/s, her fon 
‘The vices of the tme to thun. Waller. 
Every reafonable man cannot but wifh me /ucee/s 
in this attempt, becaule I undertake the proof of 
that which it is every man’s intere(t that it fhould 
be true. Tikloifen 
Whuilft malice and ingratitude confefs, 
They've Jtrove for ruin long without /ucce, s: 
Gar'b, 
Gas fulphuris may be given with Sute-fsin an 
difcaie of the lungs. Arbuthnot. 


Milton. 
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Military fucceffes, above all others, elevate the 
minds of a people. Atterbury. 
2. succeflion. Gbfolete. 

Allthe fons of thefe five brethren reigned 

By due fucce/s, and all their nephews late, 
Even thrice eleven defcents, the crown retained. 
Spenfer. 
Succe’ssFuL. adj. [ fuccefs and fuil.) 
Profperous; happy ; tortunate. 
They were terrible alarms to perfons grown 
wealthy by a long and fuccef-ful impotture, by per- 
fuading the world that men might be honeft and 
happy, though they never mortihed any corrupt ape 
petites. South, 
He obferv'd the illuftrious throng, 

Their names, their fates, their condu@t and their 
care 

In peaceful fenates and fuccefiful war. Dryden, 

This is the mott proper and moft /uccefiful fea~ 

fon to meet and attack the advancing enemy. 
bluckmore, 
The early hunter 
Rleffes Diana's hand, who leads him fafe 
O'er hanging cliffs; who tpreads his net fuccef:ful, 
And guides the arrow through the panther’s heart, 
Prior. 


Succe’ssFuLLY. adu. [from fucce/sful. ] 
Profperouily ; luckily ; fortunately. 
He is too young, yet he looks fuccefifaliy. 
Shak/peare. 
They would want a competent inftrument to cole 
lect and convey their rays fucce/sfully, or fo as to 
imprint the fpecies with any vigour on a dull pree 
judicate faculty. Hamzmd, 
The rule of imitating God can naver be /ucce/t= 
Sully propofed but upon chriltian principles; fuch as 
that this world is a place not of reit, but of dif- 
cipline. Atterbury. 
A reformation fuece/sfully carried on, in this 
great town would io time Ipread itfelf over the whole 
kingdom. Swift. 
Bieeding, when the expeCtoration goes on fuc- 
cefsfuliy, fupprefieth it. Arbuthnot, 


SucCe'ssFULNESS. 2. /. [from fucce/iful. | 
Happy conclufion ; defired event ; feries 


of good fortune. 

An opinion of the fucce/sfulnefs of the, work is as 
neceflary to found a purpole ot undertaking it, as 
the authority of commands, or the perfuafivenefs of 
promifes. Hammond, 


Succe'ssion, 2. fe [ jucceffion, Fr. fucceffioy 
Latin. | 
1. Confecution; feries of one thing or per- 


fon following another. 

St Auguitine, having reckoned up a great number 

of the bilhops of Rome, faith, in all this order of 
Jucceffion ot bithops there is not one found a Do- 
patit. Hooker, 
Reficétion on appearances of feveral ideas, one 
after another, in our minds, turnifhes us with the 
idea of fuccefton. Lecke. 
Let a cannon-bullet pafs through a room, and take 
with it any limb of a man, it is clear that it muft 
Arike fuccvifively the two iides of the room, touch 
one part of the teth firit, and another atter, and fo 
in fucceffion, ' Lecke. 
2. A feries of things or perfons following 


one anuther 
Thefe decays in Spain have been occafioned by 
fo long a war with Holland ; but moit by two /ucce/— 
fions of ina&tive princes Baccre 
The fmalleft particles of matter may cohere by 
the ftrongelt attractions, and compofe bigger partie 
cles of weaker virtue; and many of thele may co- 
here and compole bigger particles, whofe virtue is 
Ril weaker; and fo on for divers fuccegicns, unul 
the progreMfiey end in the biggen pariicies, on which 
the operations in chymittry and the colours of na- 
tural bodies depend. Newtons 
3. A lineage; -an order of defcendants. 
CaMbelan, 
And his ficcceffion, granted Rome a tribute. 
Sbat/neare. 
A long /ucecfien mut enfue ; 
And his next lon the clouded ark of God 


Shall ia a glorious temple eulhiine, Sliten: 
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4. The power or right of coming to the 
inheritance of anceftors. 
What people is fo void of common fenfe, 

To vote /ucc-/hian from a native prince? Dryden. 
SUCCESSIVE. aaj. { fucceffif, Fr.] 
t. Following in order ; continuing a courfe 

or confecution uninterrupted. 

Three with fiery courage he affails, 
And each fuccefive after other quails, 
Still wend'ring whence fo many kings thould rife. 
Daniel, 
God hath fee 
Labour and reft, as day and night, to men 
Succeffive. Mi’'ton. 
God, by reafon of his eternal indivifible nature, is 
by one fingle act of duration prefent to all the /uc- 
eeffive portions of time, and ail fucceffively exiting 
in then. South. 
Send the fuccefize ills through ages dawn, 
And let each weeping fa'her tell his fon. 
2. Inherited by fucceifion. 
Countrymen, 
Plead my fuccefive vie with your fwords. 
Shakfpeare. 
The empire being c'ective, and not /uccejire, the 
emperors, in being, made profit of their own times. 
Raleigh. 
Succe’sstvety. adv. [ fucceffivernent, Fr. 
from /uccefrve.| In uninterrupted order ; 
one after another. 
Three fons he left, 

All which fwecefively by turns did reign. 

Fairy Queen. 


Pricr. 


Not in ufe, 


Is it upon record > orelle reported 
Succeljively from age to age? Shakfpeare. 
That king left only by his fix wives three chil- 
dren, who reigned /ucecfively, and died childlefs. 
J Bacon. 
We that meafure times by firft ard laft, 
The fight of things fucce/ively do take, 
When God on all at once his view doth caft, 
And of all- umes doth but one inftant make. 
Davies. 
I inclined the paper to the rays very obliquely, 
that the molt refrangible rays might be more co- 
pioufiy reflected than the ref, and the whitenefs at 
length changed fuccefively into blue, indigo, and 
violet. Newton, 
No fuch motion of the fame atom can be all of it 
exiftent at once: it mut needs be made gradually 
and fucceffively, both as to place and time; feeing 
that body cannot at the fame inftant be in more 
places than one. Bentley. 
We have a tradition coming down to us from our 
fathers ; a kind of inheritance fucceyive/y conveyed 
to us by the primitive faints fiom the apoltles them- 
felves. Waterland, 


Succe'sstveness, 2. f. [from /uceefive. | 
The fate of being fucceffive. 

All the notion we have of duratios: is partly by 
the fuccefivencfs of its own operations, and partly 
by thufe exteroal meafures that it finds nì motion. 

> Hale. 

Succe'ssLESS. adj. {from Juccejs.] Un- 
Jucky ; unfortunate; failing of the event 
defired. 

A fecond colony is fent hither, bat as feacefslufs 
as the firft. Meylin. 

The hopes of thy fucce/sle/s love refign. 

Dryden. 
The Bavarian duke, 
Bold champion! brandifluing his Noric blade, 
Beit temper'd tteel, jucce/sirys prov'd in field. 
Philips. 

Paffion unpity'd, and fucccfslefs love, 
Plant daggersin my heart, 

Succefsle/s all her foit eareffes prove, 
To banuh from his bresait his country’s love. 

Pepe. 

Su'ccessoun. n. f. [ fucceffeur, Fr. fucce/- 

far, Lat. This is fometimes pronounced 

jsuccéfour, with the accent in the middle. 

Qne that follows in the place or charaćter 
of another: correlative to predecefour. 


This king by this queen had a fon ot tender age, 
but of great expectatioa, brought up in the hope ot 


Addifon. 


SUC 


themfelves, and 1 ready acceptation of the incon. 
ftant people, as fuccefor of his father’s crown. 
Sidney. 
The /ucceffor of Mofes in prophecies. 
tsi tt Ecclifiofticus. 
The fear of what was to come from an unacknow- 
ledged /ucceffor to the crown, clouded much sf that 
profperity then, which now fhines inchronicle. 
Clarendon. 
The fecond part of confirmation is the prayer and 
benediction of the bifhop, the /wccefour of the 
apotles in this cffice. Hammond. 
The furly favage offspring difappeary 
And curfe the bright /uccefur of the year 5 
Yet crafty kind with daylight can difpenfe. 
Dryden. 
Whether a bright fucceffor, or ihe fame. ‘Tate. 
The defvendants of Alexander’s fucceffors culti- 
vated navigation ta fome letferdegree. Av butbnet. 
SUCCUNE Ts adj, { fuccinc?, Fr. fuccince 
tus, Lat. ] 
1. Tucked or girded up; having the 
clothes drawn up to difengage the leas. 

His habit fit for (peed /ucei2&2. Milton. 

H s vet fuccinG then girding round his wait, 
Forth rulhi'd the fwain. Pope. 

Four knavesin garbs fuccin&, Popa 

2. Short; concife ; brief. 

A ftrit and fucein@ tyle is that where you can 
take nothing away without lols, and that lofs mani- 
feit. Ben Fonfon. 

Let all your precepts be fucciné? and clear, 

That ready wits may comprehend theim foon. 
Rofcommon. 
SuCcUNcruy. | adv. 
Briefly; concifely ; without fuperfluiry 
of dition. 

l hall prefent you very fucciné?ly with a few re- 
fleCtions that moft readily occur. Boyle, 

l'il recant, when France can fhew me wit 
As ftrong as ours, and as f/uccinPly writ. 

Rofccmmon. 

Succi’nctness. n. f. [from /ucciné. ] 
Brevity ; concifenefs. 

Su'ccory. 2. fe [cichorium, Latin.} A 


plant, Miller, 
A gardeo-fallad 


Of endive, radithes, and /uccory. Dryden. 
The medicaments to diminith the milk are let- 
tuce, ptrflune, endive, and fuccory. Wifeman. 
To SU'CCOUR. ve a. [fecourir, Fr. fuc- 
curro, Lat.) To help; to affift in dith- 
culty ordiltrefs; to relieve. 
As that famous queen 
Of Amazons, whom Pyrrhus did deftroy, 
Did Mew heifelf in great triumphant joy, 
To fuccour the weak itate of fad athitted Troy. 
Spenfer. 
A grateful beat will ftand upon record, againtt 
thofe that in their profperity forget their friends, 
that to their lofs and hazard ttood by and fuccoured 
them io their adventity. L’ Eftrange. 


Su'ccour, 2. f. [from the verb ; /écours, 
French. | 
1. Aid; affiftance; relief of any kind ; 
help in diftrefs. 
My father, 


Flying for fuccowr to his tervant Banier, 
Being diftrefs’d, was by that wretch betray’d. 


Here's a young maid with travel opprefs'd, 
And faints tor /u¢cour. 


2. The perfon or thing that brings help. 


Fear nothing elfe but a betraying of /xccomrs | 


which realon offereth, Wifiom. 
Our watchtul general hath difcern'’d from tar 
The mighty /uccowr which made glad the foe, 


Dryden. | 


SU'CCOURER. a. fe [from fwcour.] Hel- 
er; afftant; reliever. 


She hath been a fuccourer of many, Rcmans. 


Su/cCOURLESS. adj. 
Wanting relief; void of friends or 
help. 

6 


[from fuccin@.}~ 


Shak/peare. 
Shak/peave. 


[ from fuccour. | i 
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Succourlefs and fad, 

Ske with extended arms his aid implores. Thamfon, 
SulCcCULENCE. } x. f. [from Succulent, | 
Su'cCULENCY. §  Juicinefs. 
SU'CCULENT. adj. [ fucculent, Fr. fuc- 

cudenius, Lat} Juicy; moift. 

Thele plants have a ftrong, denfe, and fucculent 

moifture, which is not apt to exhale. Bacon, 

Divine Providence has fpread her table cvery 

where, not with a juicelefs grcen carpet, but with 

Jucculent herbage and nourithing grafs, upon which 

molt beafts feed. More, 
Qa our account has Jove, 

Indulgent, to all lands fome fucewlent plant 

Allotted, that poor helplefs man might flack 

His prefent thirlt. Philips. 
To Succu'mB. v., n. [ fucennbs, Latin; 


fuccomber, Fr.) To yield; to fink under 


any difficulty. Not in ufe, except 
among the Scotch. 

To their wills we muft fuccumsh, 
Quecunque trabunt, "iis our doom, Tudibras, 


Succussa’Tion. wf. [Jucer Latin.} 
A trot. 

They move two legs of one file together, which 

is tolutation or ambling ; or lift one foot before, and 

the crofs toot behind, which is fuceufJation or trot. 


ting. Brows. 
“hey rode, but authors do not fay 
Whether tolutation or /uccuffation, Butler. 


Succu'ssion, n. f. [ fuccafia, Lat. | 
1. The act of fhaking. 
2. [In phyfick.] Is fuch a fhaking of the 
nervous parts as is procured by ftrong fti- 
muli, like fternutatories, friction; and the 
like, which are commonly ufed in apo- 
ple€tick affections. 

When any of that rifible fpecies were brought te 
the doctor, and when he confidered the {pafms of the 
diaphragm, and ail the mufcles of refpiration, with 


the tremulous /uccs/ficn of the whole human body, 
he gave fuch patieats over. Mart. Scriblerus. 


SUCH. pronoun, [fuleiks, Gothick; fulk, 
Dutch; ypile, Sax. | 

te Of that kind; of the like kind. With 
as before the thing to which it relates, 
when the thing follows : as, /uch a power 
asaking’s; Jucha gift as a kingdom. 

Tis fuch another fitchew! marry, a pertum'd 

one. Shat{peare, 

Can we find /uch a one as this, in whom the 
fpinit of God is ? Genfis. 

The works of the fieth are manifeft; fuch are 
drunkennefs, reveling, and fu:b hke. Galatians. 

You will not make this a general rule to debar 
fuch trom preaching of the gofpel, as have through 
infirmity fallen. H hitgife. 

Such another idol was Manah, worthipped be- 
tween Mecca and Medina, which was called a rock 
or tone. Salling fleet. 

Such precepts as tend to make men good, tingly 
contidered, may be dittributed into fuch as enjoin 
piety towards God, or fuch as require the good 
goveroment of ourfelves. Tillorfon. 

If my fong be fucd, 
That you will hear and credit me too much, ' 
Attentive liften. Dryden. 

Such are the cold Riphean race, and fuch 
The favage Scythian. Dryden. 

As to be perfeAly juft is an attribute of the Di- 
vine Nature, to be foto the utmoft of our abilities :s 
the glory of a man: /uch an one, who has the pub- 
lick adminiltratuion, acts like the reprefentative of 
his Maker. Addifen. 

You love a verfe, take fuch as I can fend. Pope. 

| 2. The fame that: with as. 

“lhis was the {tate of the kingdom of Tunis at 
Juch ume as Barbarofla, with Solyman's great fleet, 
landed in Africk. À nollese 

3. Comprehended under the term premifed, 
like what has been faid. 

That thou art happy, owe to God; 

That thou continu'it /uch, owe to thylelf. 
Milton, 
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To affert that God looked upon Adam's fallasa | 7o SUCE., tm, 


fin, and punithed it as fuch, when, without any an- 

tecedem fin, he withdrew that actual grace, upon 

which it was impoffible for him not to tall, highly 

reproaches the efiential equity of the Divine Na- 

ture. South. 

No prom:fe can oblige a prince fo much, 

Sull to be good, as long to have been fuck. 

3 Dryden. 

4. A manner of expreffing a particular per- 


fon or thing. 
1 faw him yeflerday 
With fuch and fuch, 
If you repay me not on /ucb a day, 
In fuch a place, fuch tam or fums as are 
Exprets’d in the condition, let the forfeit 
Be an equal pound of your fleih. Shalkfpeare. 
l have appointed my fervanw to fuch and fucb 
piace. r Samuel. 
Scarce this word death from forrow did prucced, 
When in rufh’d one, and tells him xch a knight 
Js new arriv'd, Daniel, 
Himfelf overtook a party of the army, confiiting 
of three thoufand horie and foot, with a train of 
artillery, which he left at Juch a place, within three 
hours march of Berwick. Clarendon. 
That which doth conftitute any thing in its 
being, and diftinguith it from ail other things, is 
called the form or eflence of fuch a thing. Wilkins, 
The fame fovereign authority may enact a law, 
commanding /uch or fuch an action to-day, and 
quite a contrary law forbidding the fame to-morrow. 
South. 
Thofe artifls who propofe only the imitation of 
Such or fuch a particular perfon, without election of 
thole ideas betoree-mentioned, have been reproached 
for that omiffion. Dryden, 
To SUCK, w. a. [pucan, Sax. fugo, fuc- 
tuni, Lat. /uccer, Fr. ] 
1, To draw by making a rarefaction of 
the air. 
2. To draw in with the mouth. 
The cup of aftonifhment thou fhall drink, and 
uck it out. Exekiel. 
We'll hand in hand to the dark manfions go, 
Where, fucking in each other’s latett breath, 
We may transtufe our fouls. Dryden, 
Still the drew 
The {weets from ev’ry flow’r, and fuck'd the dew, 
Dryden, 
Transfix'd as o’er Caftalia’s ftreams he hung, 
He fuck'd new poifons with his triple tongue. 
Pope. 


Shak/peare. 


5. To draw the teat of a female, 
Defire, the more he fuck’d, more fouzht the breaft, 
Like droply folk itill drink tobe a-thirit. Sidrey. 
A bitch will nurfe young foxes in place of her 
puppies, if you can get them once to /uck her fo long, 
that her milk may go through them. Locke. 
Did a child /wck every day a new nurfe, it would 
be no more affrighted with the chance of faces at 
fiz months old than at fixty. Lecke. 
3. To draw with the milk. 


Thy valiantnefs was mine, thou fuck’d? it from 


me; 

But own thy pride thyfelf. 
ge Toempty by fucking. 
A fox lay with whole fwarms of flies fucking and 
galling of him. L' kyirange. 

Bees on tops of lilies feed, 

And creep within their bells to /xcå the balmy feed. 
Dryden. 


Shak/peare, 


6. To draw or drain, 
I can fuck melancholy out of a fong, as a weazel 


fucks eggs. Sbatfprare. 
Pumping hath tir’d our men; 
Seas into feas thrown, we /uck in again. Donne, 


A cubical veffel of brats is filled an inch aad a 
hatiin halfan hour; but becaufe it fucks up nothing 
as the earth doth, take an inch for half an hour's 
raja. Burnet. 

All the under paffions, 
As waters are by whirlpools /uck’d and drawn, 
Were quite devour’d in the vatt gulph of empire. 
Leyden, 

Old Ocean, fuck'd through the porous globe, 

Had long ere now fortook his horrid bed. Tbom/u7. 


OL bly 


te To draw by rarefying the air. 
Continual repairs, the leatt defects in fucking 
umps are con{tantly req airing. Mortimer. 
2. To draw the brezit. 

Such as are nourifhed with milk find the paps, 
and /xck at them; whereas cone of thofe that are 
not uciigned for that nourithmentever offer to fuck. 

Ruy. 
T would 
Pluck the young fucking cubs from the the-bear, 
To win thee, lady. Shakfpeare. 
A nurfing father bearcth with the fucking child. 
Numbers. 
3. To draw; to imbibe. 

The crown had fucked tua hard, and now, being 

full, was like to draw lefs. Bacon. 


Suck. # /. [from the verb.) 
t. The att of fucking, 

I hoped, from the defcent of the quick filver in the 
tube, upon the firft fuck, that Uthould be able to 
give a nearer guefs'at the proportion of force betwixt 
the preffure of the air and the gravity of quicktilver. 

Boyle. 
2. Milk given by females. 


SUD 


The Roman foldicre bare on their hetmets the 
firn LiRtory of Romulus, who was begut by the got 
of war, and fuckird by a wolf, Ad dijon 

Su'cKLING. mf [from fuck. } A young 
creature yet fed by the pap. 
I provide a fvckiiar, 
That ne'er liad nourilimes out Join the teat. 
Dry hi T. 

Young anima!s particinate of the nature of thcir 
tender elimest, as fucklings of milk. Arbuthnot. 

Su’CTION. w, /. | from fuck y feccion, Fr.] 
The aét of fucking. 

Sounds exteriour and interiour may be made by 
Sulion, as by emiftion of the brear, Bacon. 

‘Though the valve were not above an inch and a 
half in diameter, yet the we:gat kept up by fion, 
or fupported by the aie, and what was cak cut of ir, 
weighed tcn pounds. l Boyle. 

Cornclius regulated the /eSio7 of his child. 

Arbuthnot. 

SUDA'TION. wf [ Judo, Lat.) Sweat. 

Su'paTory. x. f. [judan Lat.] Hor. 
houfe ; fweating-bath. 

SU'DDEN. adj, [ foxdain, Fr. yoden, 


Saxon, ] 


They draw with their fuck the difpofition of | 7, Happening without previous notice ; 


nurfes. Spenfer. 
1 have given fick, and know 
How tender "tis to love the babe that milks me. 
Shakfpeare. 
Thofe firt unpolifh’d matrons 
Gave feck to infants of gigantick mold. Dryden. 
It would be inconvenient tor birds to give fuck. 
Ray. 
Su'ckerR. 2. fa { f/uceur, Fr. from fuck.) 
r. Any thing that draws, 


2. The embolus of a pump. 

Oil mutt be poured into the cylinder, that the 

Sucker may flip up and down in it more {moothly. 
Bcyle. 
The afcent of waters is by /uckers or forcers, or 
fomething equivalent thereunto, Wilkins. 
3. Around piece of leather, laid wet on a 
ftone, and drawn up.inthe middle, rari- 
fies the air within, which preffing upon its 
edges, holds it down to the ftone. 

One of the round leathers wherewith boys play, 
called fuckers, not above an inch and half diameter, 
being weil foaked in water, will ftick and pluck a 
ftcne of twelve pounds up from the ground. Grew. 


4. A pipe through which any thing is 


fucked, 
Mariners aye ply the pumps 
So they, but cheertul, unfaugu’d, ftill move 
The draining fucker. Philips. 
5. A young twig hooting from the ftock. 
This word was perhaps originally /urcle. 
[surculu-, Lat. | 
The cutiing away of Suckers at the root and body 
doth make trees grow high. Bacon. 
Out of this old root a fzæeker may fpring, that 
with a bale fheltcr and geod feafons may prove a 
mighty tree. Ray. 
Su’cxeT. v, / [from fuck.) A fwect- 
meat, to he diffolved ia the mouth. 
Nature's confectioner, the bce, 
Wohofe fuckers are moilt alchimy 5 


The thul of his rehning mold 
Miating the garden into gold. Claveland. 


Su’cKInGRoTTLE. ze f. | fuck and bateie. | 
A bottle which to children fupplies the 
want of a pap, 

He thar will fay, children join thefe general 3b- 
fract fpeculations with their fic dingfostier, has more 
zeal for his opinion, but lefs fincerity, Lecke. 

To SU'CKLE, v. a. [trom fuck] Tonurfe 
at the breait. 

The breatt of Hecuba, 
When the did fu kle Hector, look’d not lovetier. 
Shak/peare 
She aurfes me up and fuekics me. L'Ejirarge 
Two thriving calves the pacdurs twice a-day. 


Dryden | 


d 
1 


coming without the common prepara- 
tives; coming uncxpectedly-. 
We have not yet fct down this day of triumph ; 
To-morrow, in my judgment, is too /ufuen 
Shak{peare, 
There was nevct any thing fo fudten, but C efar's 
thrafonical brag of I came, law, and overcame. 
Sbak/peare, 
Herbs Judden flower'd, 
Opening their various colours. Milton, 
His death may be sudden to him, though it comes 
by never fə flow degrees. Day of Man, 
2. Hafty; violent; rath ; paffionate ; pre- 


cipitate, Not in ufe. 
I grant him 
Sudden, malicious, fmacking of ev'ry fin. 


ae Shak/peare, 
SU'DDEN. 3. fe 
t. Any unexpected occurrence ; furprife, 


Not in ufe. 

Parents thould mark the witty excufes of their 
children at /eddatns and furprifals, rather than pam. 
per them. Wirion, 

2. Ou or ofa SuDDEN, Sooner than was 
expected ; without the natural or come 
monly accufomed preparatives. 

Following the flyers at the very heels, 

With them he enters, who «psn tde [naden 
Clapt to their gates. Shakjpeare, 
How art thou loft, how on a /udier lon ! 
Niltan, 

They keep their patients fo warm as almoilt ro 
fiifle them, and all ou 2 Judden the cold regimen ig 
ìn vogue. Baker 

When you have a mind to leave your matter. 
grow rude and faucy of a fudden, and beycad your 
ufual behaviour. Swift, 

Su’ppzniy. adv, [from fideen } 
le Inan unexpected manner ; without pre. 
paration ; hafiily. 

You thal! find three of your Arg-fes 
Are cichly come to harbour Judden ye Shakfreare. 

It clifton of the au made the found, the touch of 
the beil or tring could not extingu.tn fo /i10-n/y 
that motion. Bacon. 

Vo the pale foes they /vdfer/y draw near, 

Ard fummonthem tounexpected Nght, Dryden. 

She truck the warlike {pear inio the grouad, 
Which {prouting leaves did /uuew v cuclofe, 

And peacetul olives haded as they role. = Dryden, 
2. Without premeditation. 
Lf thou can't accule, a; 
Do it without invention Juudean. Shak/peave, 
Su'pDDENNESS, v. /. {from /eddeu.} State 
of being fadden; unexpected prefence ; 
manner of coming or happening unex- 


pr ctedly. 
4.46 


SUPE 


All in the open hall amazed ftood, 
At fuddenne/s of that unwary fight, 
And wond'red at his breathlefs hafty mood. 
Spenfer. 
He fpeedily run forward, counting his fiaidsexne/s 
Kis mot advantage, that he might overtake the 
Engli. Spenfer. 
The rage of people is like that of the fea, which 
once breaking bounds, overflows a country with that 
Suddenne/s and violence as leaves no hopes of fying. 
Temple. 
SUDORI'FICK. [ fudorifigue, Fr. fudor 
and facio, Lat.] Provoking or cauling 
{weat. 

Phyficians may well provoke fweat in bed by 
bottles, with a decoction of /xdori/ick herbs in hot 
water. Bacia 

Exhaling the moft liquid parts of the blood by 
fudorifick or watery evaporations, brings it intoa 
morbid fate. Arbuthnot. 


SUDORI'FICK. 2. /. A medicine provok- 


ing {weat. 
As to /udorificks, confider that the liquid which 
goes off by fweat is often the mott fubtile part of the 


blood. Arbuthnot. 
Su‘porous, adj. [from fudor, Lat.] Con- 
fiting of fweat. Not ufed. 


Befide the ftrigments and /udorous adhefions from 
men’s hands, nothing proceedeth from gold in the 
ufual decoction thereot. Brown. 

Sups. # f. [from yeoden, to feeth; 
whence podden, Sax. ] 

1. A lixivium of foap and water. 

2. To be in the Suns. A familiar phrafe 
for being in any difficulty. 


To Sut. via. [ fuiver, ¥r.] 
1. To profecute by law. 
If any fue thee at the law, and take away thy 
coat, let him have thy cloak alfo. Matthew. 
2. To gain by legal procedure. 
3. [In falconry.] To clean the beak, asa 
hawk. 
Fae UE » We) 0 
etition. 
Full little knoweft thou that haft not try’d, 
What hell it is in /uinz long to bide. Sperfer. 
If me thou deign to ferve and fue, 
At thy command, lo! all thefe mountains be. 


Spenfer. 
When maidens fue, 
Men give like gods. Shat/peare. 
We were not born to fxe, but to command. 
Shak/peare, 
Ambaffadors came unto him as far as the mouth 
of the Euphrates, fuizg unto him for peace. 


To beg; to entreat; to 


Knolles. 
For this, this only favour let me fue, 
Refufe it not: but let ny body have 
The laf retreat of human kind, agrave. Dryden. 


Defpife not then, that in our hands bear we 
Thefe holy boughs, and fue with words of pray’r. 
Dryden. 
>T will never be too lates 
To fue for chains, and own a Conqueror. 
The fair Egyptian 
Courted with freedom now the beauteous flave, 
Now fale’ring /ued, and threaVning now did rave. 
Biackmore. 


Addifon. 


By adverfe de‘tiny conftrain’d to fue 
For counfel and redrefs, he fies to you. Pope 


Josue. v.a. To obtain by entreaty : 
with ou/e “The expreflion is perhaps im- 
proper. 

Nor was our bleffed Saviour only our propitiation 
to die tor us, but he ts ‘till our advocate, continually 
interceding with his Father in the behalf of all true 
penitents, and fuing outa pardon for them in the 
court ot heaven. Ca/amy. 

SU'ET. 2 f [ fuet, an old French word, 
according to Skinner.) A hard fat, par- 
ticularly that about the ki.inevs. 

The iteatoma being fuer, yields not to efcaroticks. 


Wifenan. 


SUF 


Su'ety.od;. [from fuet.) Confitting of 


fuet : refembling fuet. 
If the matter forming a wen refembles fat or a 
ety fubltance, itis called fteatoma. Sharp, 


To SU'FFER, a a [ fuffero, Lat. fufrir, 


Frerch. } 
1, To beaz; to undergo; to feel with fenfe 
of Dain. 
A man of great wrath hall /uffer punifhment. 
Proverbs. 
A woman /u fered many things of phyficians, and 
fpent all the had. Mark. 
Shall we then live thus vile, the race of heav’n 
Thus trampled, thus expell’d to /zfer here 
Chains and thefe torments ? Better thefe than worfe, 
By my advice ; fince fate inevitable 
Subdues us, and omnipotent decree, 
The victor's will, To /uffer as to do, 
Our ftiength is equal, nor the law unjuft 
That fo ordains. 
Obedience impos'd, 
On penalty ot death, and fu fering death. Milton. 
2. To endure; to fupport; not to fink 
under. 
Our fpirit and ftrength entire 
Strongly to fuffer and fupport our pains. 
3. To allow ; to permit; not to hinder. 
He wouder'd that your lordfhip 
Would fuffer him to fpend his youth at home, 
Shak/pcare. 
Oft have l (een a hot o’erweening cur 
Run back and bite, becaufe he was withheld : 
Who being /uffered, with the bear’s fell paw 
Hath clapt his tail betwixt his legs and cry’d. 
Shat/peare. 


Milton, 


My duty cannot fu fer 
T' obey in all your daughter’s hurd commands. 


Soakfpeare. 

Rebuke thy neighbour, ard not fier fin upon 
him. cvjticys. 
1 Juffer them to enter and peffefs. Milton. 


He that will /ufer himfelfto be informed by ob- 
fervation, wil! find few figns of a foul accuttomed to 


much thinking in a new-born child. Leche. 
4. To pafs through; to beaffected by; to 


be acted upon. 
The air now mult fuffer change. 
To Su'FFER. V. 2. 
1. To undergo pain or inconvenience. 
My breaft I arm, to overcome by /uffering. 
Milton. 
Prudence and good breeding are in all ftations 
neceflary ; and moft young men ufer in the want 
of them. i Lecke. 
2. To undergo punifhment. 
The father was firft condemned to /uffer upon a 
day appointed, and the fon afterwards the day tol- 
lowing. Clarendon. 


Milon, 


He thus 
Was forc’d to ufer for himfelf and us! 
Heir to his tather’s forrows with his crown. 
Dryden. 
3. Tobe injured. 

Publick bufinefs/fers by private in.irmities, and 
kingdoms fall into weakneffes by the difeafes or de- 
cays of thofe that manage them. Temple. 

Su/FFERABLE. adj. [from fuffer | Io- 
lerable ; fuch as may be endured. 

Thy rages be 

Now no more fi ferable. Chapman. 

le is fufferadde in any to ufe what liberty they litt 

in their own writing, but the contracting and extend- 

ing tne lines and fenfe of others would appear a 

thanklefs ofice. Hoton. 


SU'FFERABLY, adw. [from /uffirable.] 
Tolerably; fo as to be endured, 
An infant Titan held the in her arms ; 
Yu: fafferadly bright, the eye might bear 
The ungrown glories of his beamy hair, = Addifon 


Su'FEERANCE. #, f. [from fufir 3 fouff- 
rance, Fr. 
i. Pain; inconvenience; mifery. 
He mutt not only die, 
But thy unkinénefs thall the death draw out 
To ling ring figerance, Shubfpeare. 


A L ton. 


SNUSE 


How much education may reconcile young people 
to pain and fu jerance, the examples of Sparta thew. 
Lecke. 


2. Patience; moderation. 


He thought v have fain her in his fierce defpight; 
But haftv heat tempering with fugferance wile. 
He ttaid his hand. Spenfer 
He hath given excellent f ferance and viporouf- 
nefs to the fufferers, aiming them with trange 
courage, Taylor, 
Nor was his /ufferance of other kinds lefs exem- 
plary than that’ he evidenced in the reception of 


calumny. elsa 
And thould I touch it nearly, bear it 
With all the /uff vance of a tender friend, Orway, 


3. Toleration; permifion; not hinder- 


ance. 

In procefs of time, fomewhiles by fufferance, and 
fomewhiles by fpecial leave and favour, they erected 
to themfelves oratories not in any fumptuous or 
ftately manner. Hooker. 

Molt wretched man, 

That to affections does the bridle lend ; 

In their beginning they are weak and wan, 

But fooa through /upferance grow to fearful end. 
Spenfer. 

Some villains of my court 
Are in confentand /ufferaxce in this. Shatfpeare. 
Both gloried to have {cap’d the ftygian flood, 
As gods, and by their own recover'd Itrength ; 
Not by the /«ff’rarce of fupernal pow’r, Didon. 


|Su/rFERER, zef. [from /ufer. ] 


` 


To SUFFICE. 


1, One who endures or undergoes pain or 


inconvenience. 
This evii on the Philittines is fall*n, 
The /efferers then will {carce moleft us here: 
From other hands we need not much to fear. 
Milton, 
He, when his love was bounded in a few, 
That were unhappy that they might be truc, 
Made you the fav’rite of his laft fad times, 
Thatis, a fuff’rer in his fubjects crimes. Drader, 
She returns to me with joy in her face, not from 
the fight of her hufband, but from the good luck 
the has had at cards; and if fhe has been a lofer, 
I am doubly a _/ufferer by it: fhe comes home out 
of humour, becaule fhe has been throwing away my 
eftate. Addifon, 
The hiftory of civil wars and rebellions does not 
make fuch deep and lafting impreffinns, as events of 
the fame nature ia which we or our friends have 
been /ufferers. A4sifor. 
Often thefe unhappy {ufferers expire for want of 
fufficient vigour and tpirit to carry on the animal 
regimen. Blackmore. 


2. One whoallows; one who permits. - 
SU'EFERING. x. J. (irom Japeri Pain 


fuffered. 
Rejoice in my Ju ferings for you. Colufians. 
With what firength, what fleadinefs of mind, 
He triumphs in the midit of all his fagerings ! 
Adiifon. 
We may hope the /«fferings of innocent people, 
who have lived in that place which was the tcene of 
rebellion, will fecuse from the like attempts. 
: Addifen, 
It increafed the fmart of his prefent /ufferixgs to 
compare them wath his former happinels. 
Atterbury. 
Then it is that the reafonablenefs of God’s pros 
vidence, in relation to the fuferizgs of good men in 
this world, willbe tully guitined. Neifen, 


U n, [Afii Fr. Juficios 
Lat.] To be enough; to be fufficient ; 
to he equal to the end or purpofe. 
If thou afk me why, /vfficerb, my reafons are 
good. Sdak/peare. 
To recount almighty works, 
What words or tongne of feraph can fufficey 
Or heart of man f- fher to comprehend ? Milton. 
The indolency we have, /uficing for our prefent 
happinefs, we defire not to venture the change; 
being content; and that isenough. Locke. 
He lived in fuch temperance, as was enough to 
make abe longett life agreeable; and in fuch a 
courfe of piety, as /ujrecd to make the moft Sudden 
death fo allo. fops. 


SUT 


‘Io SUFFICE. v. a. 
1. To afford; to fupply. 

A trong and fucculent moifture is able, withou: 
drawing help trom the carth, to /ufice the fprouting 
of the plant. Bacon 

Thou king of horned floods, whofe plenteous urn 
Suffves tatnels to the fruitful corn, 

Shall (hare my morning fong and evening vows. 
Dryden, 

The pow’r appeas'd, with winds /uffic’d the tail ; 
The bellying canvas ttrutted with the gale. 

‘ Dryden, 
2. To fatisfy ; to be equal to want or de- 


mand. 
Mfrael, let it fuffice you of all your abominations. 
Exckicl. 
Parched corn the did eat, and was /vffce:d, and 
left. Ruth. 
Let it jufice thee that chou know’tt us happy. 
MMilon. 
He our conqueror left us this our ftrength, 
That we may lo /.ffice his vengetul ire, Ailton. 
When the herd, /ujfic’d, did late repair 
To ferny heaths, and to the foreit lare. Dry.ten, 
SUFFICIENCY, x. J. [ /ufijance, Fr, trom 


Sufficient. | 
a, State of being adequate to the end pro- 
pofed. 
*Ts all men's office to fpeak patience 
To thofe that wring under the load of forrow ; 
But no man’s virtue nor /ufficieacy 
To befo moral, whea he shail eudure 
The hike himfelé. Shakfpeare. 
His /ugiciency is fuch, that he beftows and pof- 
felles, his plenty being unexhauited. Boyle. 
This he did with that readinels and /uficiency, 
as at once gave teltimo.y to his ability, and to the 
evidence of the truth he afterted. fell. 
ualification tor any purpofe. 
I am not fo confident of my own /ufficiency, as not 
willingly to admic the countel ot others. 
King Charles. 
The bifhop, perhaps an Irifhman, being made 
judge, by hat law, of the /uficicncy of the minifters, 
may dithke the Englithman as unworthy. Spenfer, 
Their pentimer 192 Wit was a minifter ot the 
greateit authority aud /ugicéency ever known in 


2. 


their titare. Temple. 
3. Competence ; enough. 
An elegant fu ficiency, content, Thomfon, 


4. Supply equal co want. 
The moft proper fubjects of difpute are queftions 

not of the very highelt importance, nor of the 
meaueft kiad; but rather the intermediate queftions 
between them: and there is a large /ufficrency of 
them in the feiences. Watts. 
5. Iris ufed by Temple for that conceit 
which makes a wan think himfelf equal 
to things above him; and is commonly 


compounded with /e/f 


Sufficiency is a compound of vanity and ignorance. 
Temple. 


SurFi'cient. adj. [fuffjant, Fr. fufi- 
ciens, Latin. 
1. Equal to any end or purpofe; enough; 
competent; not deficient. 
Suficient uuto the day is the evil thercof. 
Maubew., 
Heaven yet retains 
Number fuficient to poifefs her realms. Milten. 
Man is not /ufäcient of himfelt to his own hap- 
pinefs, Tillosfon 
It is fufficient for me, if, by atifcourfe fomething 
out of the way, I thall have given occafion tc others 
to cat about for new difcoveries. Lecke. 
She would ruin me in filks, were not the quantity 
that goes to a large pinculhion /ficiext to make her 
a gown and petticoat. Adaifon. 
Sufficient benefice is what is competent to main- 
fain a man and his family, and maintain holpita- 
lity; and likewile to pay and fatisfy fuch dues be- 
longing to the bithop. Ayliffe. 
Seven mor ths are a fufficient time to coriect vice 
in a Yahoo, Swift. 


2. Qualified for any thing by fortune or 
ot.erwile, 


S (Ua 
In faying he is a good man, underfand me, that 
_he is A:fficienr. Shukfpeare. 
SUFFICIENTLY. adv. [from /ufictent.] 
Toa {ufficieat degree; enough. 


If religion did poffefs fincerely and /ufficientiy the 
hearts of all men, there would necd be no other re- 


{traint from evil. j Llecker. 
Seem Ltothee fuffiert/y poflefs'd 
Oi happinefs ? Ailton. 


Ail t9 whom they are propofed, are by his grace 
S piciently moved to attend and ME nt ta them ; fuf- 
SJiciently, but not irretittibly; for if all were irre- 
fillibly moved, all would embracethem ; and il none 
were Sufficiently, none would embrace them. 
Rogers. 
In a few days, or hours, if E am to leave this 
carcafe to be buried in the earth, and to fad myfelf 
eisher for ever happy in the favour of God, or cler- 
nally feparated fiom all hght and peace; can any 
words fufficient/y exptels ihe litenefs of every 
thing clfe 2 Law, 
SUFFIS ANCE. n. fo [Fre] Excefs; 
plenty. Obfolete. 
There him refts in riotous fuff/arce 
Of all gladfulnefs and kingly Joyance. Spenfer. 
To SU'FFOCATE, v. a, [ /uffaguer. Fr. 
Juffaco, Lat.] To choak by exclufion or 
interception of air. 

Let gallows gape for dog, let man go free, 

And let not hemp his windpipe fujccare. 
Soatfpcaie. 

This chaos, when degree is f: focate, 

Follows the choaking. Shak fpeare. 
Air but momentatly remains in our bodies, only 
to refrigerate the heart; which being once per- 
formed, leit, being felt-heated again, it thould /u f>- 
cate that part, it hafteth back the fame way it 
pailed. Uron. 
A (welling difcontent is apt to /yf xate and itrangle 


— 


without paflage. Collier, 
All involv’d in fmoke, the latent foe 
From every. cranny fuffocated talls. Thonfor. 


SUFFOCA TION. mf, | /uffecation, Fr. from 
Juffocate.| The act of choaking ; the 


itate of being choaked. 


Difeafes of toppings and f fications are danger- 
ous. a COn. 
White confits in an equal mixture of all the pri- 
mitive colours, and black in a / fcaticn of all the 
rays of light. Cheyne 
Muthrooms are beft corre€ted by vinegar: tome 
of them being poifonous, operate by fuffocation, in 
which the belt remedy is wine or vincgar and falt, 
and vomiting as fuon as poflible. Arbuthnot. 
Su'FFOCATIVE. adj, (from /uffocate. | 
Having the power to choak. 
From rain, after great frofts in the winter, glan- 
dulous tumours ard /uffocative catairhs proceed. 
Arbuihnoat, 
SU'FFRAGAN., x». fe [ fufragaut, Fr. 
feffraganeus, Lat.) ÀA bifhop confi- 
dered as fubject to his metropo'itan. 
The four archbifhops of Mexico, Lima, 5 Foy, 
and Dominico, have under them twenty-five /if- 
Sfragan bifhops, all liberally endowed and provided 


tor. Heyltn. 
Si ffragan bilhops fhall have more than one riding 
apparitor. Ayliffe. 


Becket, archbifhop of Canterbury, infolertly took 
upon him to declare five articles void, in his epiftle 
to his fuffragans. Hale. 

To SU'FFRAGATE, v.  [ /uffragor, Lat.] 
To vote with; to agree in voice with. 

No tradition could univerfally prevail, unlefs 
there were fome common congruity of fomewhat in- 
herent in nature, which fuits and Sugfragates with 
it, and clofeth with it. ale, 

Su'FFRAGE. nf. { fuffrage, Fr. fuffragium, 
Lat.] Vote; voice given in a contro- 
verted point, 

Noble confederates, thus far is perfect, 

Only your /affrages I will expect 
At the ailembly tor che chufing of confuls. 
Ben Fonfon. 

They would not abet by their /ufreges of pre- 
fence the defigns of thofe innovations. King Coaries, 


SUG 


The faire? of our ifiand dare not commit theif 
caufe to the fuffrage of thofe who mott partially 
adore them. Addifin. 

Fabius might joy in Scipio, when he faw 
A beaidlefs contul made againit the hiw; 


And join his ff age to the votes of Rome. 
D' yden. 


This very varicty of fea and land, hill and dale, 
is extiemely agiccabie, the ancients ard inccerns 
iving their fuji ages unenimoufly herein 
$ Wndward. 
Lidtantius and Se Auftin confirm by ther: p- 


rage the obfervation made by the heathen wriiers, 
Auerbury, 


To the law and to the telimony let the appeal be 
in the firft place; and next ta the united /ugrage of 
the primitive churches, as the beft aud fatcit com. 
ment upon the other. Waterland, 


Surrra‘crnous, adj. [fuffrage, Latin. ] 
Belonging to the knee joint of bextts, 

In elephants, the bought of the forelegs is not di. 
rectly backward, but laterally, and fomewhat in. 
ward; but the hough, or fiffraginoss flexure 
behind, rather outward. Brower, 


SUFFUMIGA'TION, » L [Su Fumiga- 
tion, Wr, fffumion, Lat.] Operation of 
fumes raifed by fire. 

li the matter be fo grofs as it yitlds not to remes 


dies, it may be attempted by faffumigation. 
Wife mann. 


SUFFUMIGE. mf. [ /uFumigo, Lat.] A 
medical fume. Not efed. 

For external means, drying /ufurn'ges or fmoaks 
are prefcribed with good fucce(s, they are ufually 
compofed out of frankincente, myrrh, and pitch, 

Harvey. 


To SUFFU'SE. v. a. | Jaffu US, Larin. } 
To fpread over with fomething expan. 
fible, as with a vapour cra tinéture. 

Sulpicions, and fantaltical furmife, 
And jealouly fuffes'd, with Jaundice in her eyes. 

Dryder. 
To that recefs, 

When purple light hall next fife the fkiess 
With me repair. 

Initead of love-enliven’d cheeks, 
With flowing rapture bright, dark looks fucceed, 
Sufis'd and glaring with untender fire. Tomson, 


SuFFUSION, ne f (Sfin, Fr. from 
Safe] 
te lhe act of overfpreading with any 
thing. 
2. That which is fuffufed or fpread. 
A drop ferene hath quench'd their orbs, 
Or dim fuff jion veil'd. Milena, 
The diik ot Phabus, when he climbs on high, 
Appears at fr but as a bloodihvt eye ; 
And when his chariot downward draws to bed, 
His ball is with the fame fa ff jiin red. Dryden, 
To thofe that have the jaundice, or like fapfion 
of eves, objects appear of that colocr. Sya 


Siu cM. Juga Lat. to ick] 

Many have flicking on them fugs, or trout-lice, 
which is a kind of worin like a clove or pin, with a 
big head, and iticks clole to him, aud fucks his 
moiiture, Walton. 


SU'GAR. x f. [fucre, Fr. faccharum, 
Latin ] 

1. The native falt of the /ugarecane, ob- 
tained by the expreflion and evaporation 
ot its juice. Quincy. 

All the blood of Zelman:’s body ftirred in her, 
as wine will do when fegar is hattily put into it. 
Sidney's 
Lumps of Jugar lofe themfelves, and twine 
Their fubtile eflence with the foul of wine. 
Crafbaur 
A grocer in London gave for his rebus a jugare 
loaf ftanding upon a flat feeple. Peacbante 
Saccharum candidum fhoots into angular figures, 
by placing a great many ticks a-c:ofs a veffel of 
liquid fugar, Grow. 


Pepe, 


Aide 


SUG 


If the child mutt have /ugar-plums when he has 


a mind, rather than be out of humour; why, when 


he is grown up, muit he not be fatished too with - 


wine ? Lacke. 

In a fugar-baker’s drying-room, where the air 
was heated hfty-four degrees beyond that of a human 
bedy, a lparrow died in two minutes. Arbuthnot. 

A piece of fome geniculated plant, feeming to be 
part ot a fugar-cane. Wieodwara. 

2. Any tiing proverbially fweet. 
Your fair difcourfe has been as J: gar, 
Making the hard way fweet ard delectable. 
Shuk/peare. 
3. Achymical dry cryftaliization. 

Sugar of lead, though made of that infipid metal, 
and four falt of vinegar, has init a fweetnefs furpaf- 
fing that.of common fvgar. Boyle, 

To Su'car. v. a. [irom the noun. | 
1. To impregnate or feafon with fugar, 
Short thick fobs 
Jn parting murmurs flill'd out ot her breaft, 
‘That ever-bubbling {pring, the fugar'’d nett 
O her delicious foul, that there does lie, 
Bathing in ftreams of liquid melody. Crafhaw. 
2. To {weeten. 
Thou would ’ft have plung’d thyfeif 
In general riot, aud never learn’d 
The icy precepts of refpect, but tollowed 
The /ugar'd game betore thee. Shak/peare. 
His glofing fire his errand daily faid, 
And jugar'd fpeeches whilper d in mine ear. 
Fairfax. 
Who cafts out threats, no man deceives, 
Rut flatt’ry till in fugav'd words betrays, 

And poifon in high-tatled meats conveys. Denham. 
Sulcarcanpy. x. /. [from fugar and 
candy.| Sugar candied, or cryttallized. 
SuGGaRyY. adj. [from juger.] Sweet ; 

taiting of fugar. 

With the Jugg’ry {weet thereof allure 

Chafte ladies ears w phantafies impure. — Spenfer. 
To SUGGE'ST, v. a, [ /uggero, fuggeflum, 

Eat zeera. Fr | 
1. To hint; tointimate; to infinuate good 

or ill; to tel] privately. 

Are you not afham’d ? 

What foirit /uge-/s this imagination? Shak/peare, 

1 could never have fuffered greater calamitics, by 
cenyrng to fign that ju‘tice my conicience Jugge/ted 
to me. King Chartes. 

Thefe Romih cafuifts fpeak peace to the con- 
fciences of men, by /uggfing fomething to them, 
which fhall fatisfy their minds, notwithitanding a 
known, actual, avowed continuance of their fins. 

South. 


Some ideas make themfelves way, and are fug- 


ge/ied to the mind by all the ways of {fenfation and 
reflexion. Locke. 
Reãe&t upon the different ftate of the mind in 
thinking, which thofe inftances of attention, re- 
verie and dreaming, naturally enough /ugge/. 


ocke. 
Search for fome thoughts thy own fuggc/ting 
mind, 
And others ditated by heav’nly pow’r 
Shall rife fpontaneous. Pope. 


2. Tu feduce; to draw to ill by infinua- 
uon., Outof ufe. 
When devils will their blackeft fins put on, 
They do fugg f at firtt with heav’nly hows. 
Shuk/peare. 
Koowing that tender youth is foon figgufted, 
I mghtly lodge her in an upper tower. Shuk/peare. 
3. To inforin fecretly. Out of ufe. 


We mult fuggec/? the people, in what hatred 
He fill hath heid them, that to ’s power he would 
Have made thein mules. Shak/peare, 


Succe'ster. v. f [from /negefi.] One 
that remiads another, 

Succe'stion. m Ja [ fuggefion, Fr. from 
Sugg. | e e ea a e . 

a. Private hint; intimation; infinvationa ; 
fecret notincation, 

Ie allayeth all befe and earthly cozitations, 

bamiueth ana driveth away thole evil fecret /ug- 


Syu 


gefticns which our invifible enemy is always apt to 
minıller. Hocker. 
Fle was a man 
Of an unbounded ftomach, ever ranking 
Himéelf wich princes; one that by /ugye/ficn 
Tied a'l the kingdom. Sbak/peare. 
Native and untaught /ugg-/tioas of inquifitive 
children. Locke. 
Another way is letting the mind, upon the /uz- 
g:fticn of any rew notion, run after fimilies. 
wis Locke, 
2. Secret incitement. 
Arthur, they fay, is kill'’d to-night 
On your /uggefricn. Shak/peare. 
To Su'GGiLaTe.v.a, [ fuggillo, Lat.| "Vo 
beat black and blue; “to make livid by a 
bruife. 
The head of the cs humeri tas bruifed, and re- 
mained /wggilated long after. ijeman. 
Su'iciDE, w, fa [ /urcidinm, Latin. | 
1, Self-murder; the horrid crime of de- 
ftroying one’s ielf. 
Child of defpair, and /uictde by name. Savage. 
To be cut off by the {word of injured friendihip 
is the mott dreadful of all deaths, next to /uicide, 
Clariffa. 
2. A felf-murderer. 
If tate forbears us, fancy ftrikes the blows 
We make misfortunes, /uicides in woe. 1 oung. 


SUULLAGE. xe f. { fouillage, Fr.) Drain 
of filth. Obfolete. 


When they have chofen the plot, and laid out the 
limits of the work, fome Italians dig wells and 
cifterns, and other conveyances for the filage of 
the houle. Wetton. 


| Sui NG. n. J- [This word feems to come 


: 


from fuer, to fweat, French; it is per- 
haps peculiar to Bacox.} The act of foak- 
ing through any thing, 

Note the percolation or /u‘mg of the verjuice 


through the wood; for verjuse of itfelf would never 


have pallcd through the wood, Bacon. 
SULT. f [aite, French.] 
1. A fet; a number of things correfpon- 
dent one to the other. 
Whole verfes they deduc’d from thofe firft galden 
times, 
Of fundry forts of feet, and fundry fuirs of rhimes. 
Drayton. 

We, ere the day, two /uits of armour fought, 

Which borne before him on his theed he brought, 
Dryden, 
2. Clothes made one part to anfwer another. 

What a beard of the general’s cut, anda horrid 
fuit of the camp, will do among foaming bottles, 
and aleewath’d wits, is wonderful. Shak/peare. 

Him all repute 
For his device in handfoming a fuit, 
To judge of lace, pink, panes, print, cut and plait, 
Of all the court to have the beft conceit. Donne. 

Three or four /u/fs one winter there does walte, 
One fuit dees there three or four winters lait. 

Cowley. 

His majefty was fupplicd with three thoufand 
Juits of cloaths, with good proportions of fhoes and 
fteckings. Clarendon, 

3. Confecution ; feries; regular order, 

Every five and thirty years the fame kind and 
fuite of weather comes about again; as great trolt, 
great wet, great droughts, warm winters, fummers 
with htile heat; and they call it the prime. Racor. 

4. Out of Suits. Having no correfpon- 
dence. A metaphor, I fuppofe, from 
cards, 

Wear this for me; one owt of fuits with fortune, 
That would give morc, but that her hand lacks 

means. ; Svukfpeare. 
ce [fuite, Fr.] Retinue; company. Ob- 
folete. 

Plexirtus’s ill-Jed life, and worfe-cotten honour, 
fhould have tumbled together to deftruCtion, bad 
there not come in Tydeus and Telenor, with fifty 
in their Juste to his detence. Sidney. 

6. [from To sue] A petition; an addrets 
of entreaty. 


SU! 


Mine ears againft your /xits are ftronzer than 
Your gates agaynft my force. Shak/peave, 
She gallops o'er a courtier’s nofe; 
And then dreams he of fmelling out a fuit. Shatfpe- 
Had i a fuit to Mr. Shallow, l would humour 
his men with the imputation of being near their 


mafter. Shuak/peare. 

Many Mall make fuit unto thee. Fob. 

My mind, neither with pride’s itch, not yet hath 
been 


Poifon’d with Tove to fee or to he feen : 

I had no fuit there, nor new fuit to fhew ; 

Yet went to court. Donne, 
It will be as unreafonable to expe€t thar God 

fhould attend aud grant thoic fairs of ours, which 

we do not ar ali confider ourlelves. Duty of Max. 


7. Courtfhip. 


He that hath the fteerage of my courfe, 
Diret my feit. Shakfpeare. 
Their dcterminaticrs are, to return to their 
home and to trouble you with no more fuit, unlefs 
you may be won by tome other fort than your father’s 
impofition. Shak{peare. 


&. In Spenfer it feems to fignify purfuit; 


profecution. 

High amongft all knights haft hung thy hield, 
Thenceforth the /uir of earthly conqueit fhoone, 
And wath thy hands from guilt of bloody field. 

Spen/or. 


| g. [In law.] Swit is fometimes put for the 


inftance of a caufe, and fometimes for 
the caufe itfelf deduced in judgment. 
Ayliffee 
All that had any /uirs in law came unto them. 
Sufanna. 
Wars are fuits of appeal to the tribunal ot God’s 
juftice, whcre there are no fuperiors on earth to 


determine the caufe. Bacon, 
Involve not thyfelf in the fuits and parties of 
great perfonages. Taywr. 


fo Alibech alone refer your fuit, 
And let his fentence finith your difpute. Dryden. 

A fuit of Jaw is not a thing unlawful in itfelf, 
but may be innocent, if nothing elfe comes in tə 
make a fin thereof; but then itjs our fin, and 3 
matter of our account, when it iseither upen an 
unjuftiliable ground, or carried on by finful manage- 
ment. Kettkwell, 

John Bull was flattered by the lawyers that his 
fuit would not lait above a year, and that before 
that time he would be in quiet poflefion of his bufi- 
nefs. Arbuthnot. 


Suit Covenant. [In law.] Is where the 


anceftor of one man covenanted with 
the anceftor of another to fue at his 
court, Bailey. 


Suir Court. [In Jaw.] Is the court in 


which tenants owe attendance to their 
lord. Baiicy. 


Suir Service, [Inlaw.}] Attendance which 


tenants owe to the court of cheir lord. 
Bailiy. 


To Suit. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To fit; to adapt to fomething elfe. 


Suit the aion to the word, the word to the 
action, with this fpecial obfervance, that you o erttep 
not the modefty of nature. Shak {peare. 

The matter and manner of their tales, and of 
their telling, are fo Juited to their different educa 
tions and humours, that each would be improper its 
any other. Drydez. 


2. ‘Lo be fitted to; to become. 


Compute the gains of his ungovern’d zeal, 
IN) uits his cloth the praife of railing well. Drycin. 
Her purple habit fits with fuch a grace 
On her {mooti fhoulders, and to /wirs her face. 
Dryden. 
If different fets fhould give us a lift of thofe 
innate practical principles, they would fet down 
only fuch as fvited their diftinct hypothefes. Leche. 
Raife her notes to that fublime degree, 
Which /wits a fong of piety and thee. Prior, 


ot To drefs ; to clothe, 


Such a Sebaftian was my brother too, 
So went he fuitcd to his watry tomb: 


~~ 


Soll it 


If fpirits can affume both form and fuit, 
You come to fright us. Shal/peare. 
Be better /uited; 


Thefe weeds are memories ot thofe misfortunes: ~ 


I pr'ythee put them off to worfer hours. Shak/p. 
I'll difrobe me à 

OF thefe Italian weeds, and fuit myfelf 

As does a Briton peafant. Sbhakfpeare. 


Jo Suit. v. n. To agrec; to accord. 
Dryden ufes it both with fo and with. 
The one intenle, the other Rill remifs, 
Cannot well fit with either; but foon prove 
Tedious alike. Milton. 
‘The place itfelf was «iring to his care, 
Uncouth and favage as the cruel fair Dryden. 
Puy dues with a noble nature fuit. Dryden. 
Conitraine does ill wish love and beauty fuit. 
Dryden. 
This he fays, becaufe it fuits with his hypothefis, 
but proves it not. Locke. 
Give me not an office 
That fuits with me foall ;. thou know’ R my temper. 
Addifon. 
SUITABLE, adj. [from /uit.] Fitting ; 
according with; agreeable to: with zo. 
Through all thofe miferies, in both there appeared 
akiod of noblenefs not fuiradle to that affliction. 
Sidney. 
What he did purpofc, it was the pleafure of God 
that Solomon his fon thould perform, in manner 
Suitable co their prefent and ancient fate. — Eaoker, 
To folemn acts of royalty and juttice, their fuit- 
able ornaments are a beauty; are they only in re- 
ligion a {tain ? Hooker. 
It is very fuitable tothe principles of the Roman 
church ; for why thould not their fcience as well as 
fervice be in an unknown tongue? Tillorfor. 
As the bleifinzs of God upon his honeft induttry 
had been great, fo he was not without intentions of 
making fuitadle returns in acts of charity. 
Atterbury. 
Expreffion is the drefs of thought, and fuli 
Appears more decent, as more fuitabie; 
A vile conceit in pompous words expre{s’d, 
Is like a clown in regal purple drefs'd. Pone. 
le is as great an abfurdity to fuppofe holy pravers 
and divine petitions without an holinefs of life fuite 
adle to them, as to fuppofe an holy and divine life 
without prayers. Law. 


SUITABLENESS, wm f. [from /uitab/e. | 
Fitnefs ; agreeablenefs. 
In words and ftyles, /uitadlenc/s makes them ac- 
ceptable and effective. Glanville. 
With ordinary minds, it isthe /uitablene/s, not 
the evidence of a truth that makes it to be yielded 
to; and it is feldom that any thing practically con- 
vinces a man that does not pleafe him nrt. Sourbh. 
He creates thofe fympathies and fuitableneffes of 
nature that are the foundation of all true triendthip, 
and by his providence brings perfons fo affected 
togcther. South. 
Contider the laws themfelves, and their /witab/e- 
nefs or unluitablenefs to thofe to whom they are 
givens Fillotfun. 
Sul'TaBLy. adv, [from fuitable.] Agree- 
ably; according tos 
Whofoever {peaks upon an occafion may take any 
text {uitable thercto; and ought to lpeak /uit2zb/y to 


that text. South. 
Some rank deity, whofe filthy face 
We fuitably o'er inking {tables place. Dryden. 


SUITER. - ~~ 

Site ; n. f. [from fuit. j 

1. One that fues; a petitioner; a fuppli- 
Cant. 

As humility is in fuiters a decent virtue, fo the 
teftification thereof, by fuch eftectual acknowledg- 
ments, not only argueth a found apprehenfion of 
his fupereminent glory and majetty before whom we 
fland, but putteth alfo inro his hands a kind ct 
pledge or bund tor lecurity again{t our unthank tul- 
nefs. Hooker. 

She hath been a fustor to me for her brother, 
Cut ott by courfe of juttice. Shak/veare. 

My piteous foul began the wretchedneis 
OF fauitors at court to mourn. Dorre. 

Not only bind thine own hands, but bind the 

- hans of fasiors allo from offerings. 


Bacon. | 


St tel. 
Yet their port 
Not of mean fzeitars; nor important lefs 
Seem’d their petition, than when the ancient pair, 
Deucalion and chaite Pyrrha, to reltore 
The race of mankind drown’d, before the fhrine 
Of Themis Rood devout. Milton, 
I challenge nothing ; 
But I'am an humble /iitsr for thefe prifoners. 
Denham. 
My lord, I come an humble /uitor to you. Rowe. 
2. A wooer; one who courts a miltrefs. 
I would I could find in my heart that { had not a 
hard heart; tor truly l love none. 
A dear happinefs to women ! they would elfe 
have been troubled with a pernicious /uitor. Shak/p. 
He pafled a year under the counfels of his mother, 
and then became a fuitor to tir Roger Athton’s 
daughter. Wotton. 
By many fwitors fought, fhe mocks thcir pains. 
And fill her vow'd virginity maintains. Dryden. 
le drew his feat, tamiliar, to her fide, 
Far from the fuitor train, a brutal crowd. Pope. 


Sui/rRESS, z. f. [from fuiter,] A female 
fupplicant, 


*T were pity 
That could refufe a boon to fuch a fuirre/ ; 
Y?’ have got a noble friend to be your advocate. Rowe. 


Su/LCATED, adj. | Julcus, Lat.] Furrowed, > 


All are much chopped and /uleated by having lain 
expofed on the top of the clay to the weather, and to 
the erofion of the vitriolick matter mixed amongtt 
the clay. Moodward. 

SULL. u. f A plough. Ainjw. 
SU'LLEN. adj. [OF this word the etymo- 


logy is obfcure. ] 


1. Gloomily angry; fluggifhly difcontented. 
Wilmot contioued ftill elen and perverfe, and 
every day grew more infolent. Clarendciz. 
A man ina jail is fadécn and outof humour at his 
fiit coming in. L* Ejtrange, 
Forc’d by my pride, I my concer fuppreis’d ; 
Pretended drowwfinefs, and with of rett; 
And fallen 1 forfook th’ imperfect feat. Prior, 
If we fit down fuller and inactive, in expectation 
that God fhou!d do all, we hall hnd ourfelves miler- 
ably deceived. Rogers. 
2. Mifchievous ; malignant. 
Such fuen planets at my birth did thine, 
They threatea every fortune mixt with mine. 
Dryden. 
The fullen fiend her founding wiogs difplay'd, 
Unwilling left the night, and tought the nether fhade. 
Drrdin. 
3, Intractable; obftinate. 
Things are as fus/cm as we are, and will be what 
they arc, whatever we think of them. = Ti//ot/uz. 
4. Gloomy ; dark; cloudy ; difmal. 
Why are thine eyes fixt to the /u//en earthy 
Gazing at that which feems to din thy fight ? 
Shak fpeare. 
Night with her fic/en wings to double fhade, 
The defart fowls in their clay nefts were couch'd, 
And now wild beats came forth the woods to roam. 
Milton. 
A glimpfe of moon-fhine, ftreak’d with red 5 
A hued, fiedlen, and uncertain light, 
That dances through the clouds, and huts again. 
Dryden. 
No cheerful breeze this /id:ex region knows; 
The dreaded ea‘t js all the wind that blows. Pape. 
5. Heavy; dull ; forrowful. 
Be thou the trumpet of our wrath, 
And jalen prefage of your own decay, Shak/pzare. 
Su'LLENLY. adv.[ from /udlea. | Glovmily ; 
malignantly ; intraétubly. 
To fay they are framed without the 2ffidance of 
fome principle that has wifdom in it, and come to 
ais trom chance, is asser/y to aliert a thing becaufe 


we will affert it. Dore, 
Hle in chains demanded mere 

Than he tmpos’d in victory befure : 

He fucica’y reply'd, he could not make 

‘neiks otters now. De y.den, 


The geu'ral mends his weary pace, 
And fudleaty to his revenge he Pul, 
So glides fo me trodden ferzent on the crafs, 
Aud long bemind lus weuaded volume Gans. 


a 


Dryden. 


| SULPHUROUS, j 


S GFT 
Su'LLENNESS. n. /.[ from /ullen.] Gloomi- 
nefs; morofenefs; fluveith anger; mu- 
lignity; intra&tability. 
Speech being as sare as precious, her filence with- 
out fudleane/s, her modefty without atfectation, an? 


her thainetacednefs without ignorance. Sideyo 
To fit my Suliennsfs 
He to another key his ttyle doth drefs. Dennes 


In thofe vernal (valons, when the air is catia ane? 
pleafant, it were an injury and /u:Xnnefs atate 
nature, not to go out and fee her riches. Milion. 


With thefe comforts about me, and /uslenne/> 
enough to ufe no remedy, Zulicherm came to ice 
me. Tempie. 


Su'LLens, #. [without fingular.]Morofe 
temper ; gloominefs of mind. A bure 
lefque word. 

Let them die that age and /afiexs have. Sbat/p> 

SU'LLIAGZ. me f. [ fouillage, Fr.] Pollu- 
tions filth; ftain. of dirr;. foulnefs. 
Not in ufe. 

Require it to make forte reftitution to his neigh- 
bour for what it has detrafted from it, by wiping 
off that fur/iege it has caft upon his fame 

Government of the Tongue. 

Calumniate ftoutly; tor though we wipe away 
with never fo much care the dirt thrown at uss 
theze will te left fome /uiiage behind. 

Decay cf Piety, 


To Sulity. v. a. (fouiller, Fr. | To foils 
to tarnifh ; to dirt; to fpot. 
Silvering will /re.y and canker more than gilding. 
Bucor. 
The falling temples which the gods provoke, 
And itatues fuld yet with facrilegious fmoke. 
Refoomminr. 
He’s dead, whofe love had /w//; ‘a all your reigay 
And made you emprefs*of the world in vain. 
Dryden. 
Lab'ring years fhall weep their ceftin’d races 
Charg’d with ill omens, /u/:y'd with difgrace. 
Prior. 
Publick juitice may bedone to thofe virtues their 
humility took care to congeal, which were fu/lied: 
by the calumnies and flanders of malicious men. 
Nellore 
Let there be no ‘pots to fully the brightnels of 
this folemnity- s 
Ye walkers too, that youthful colours wear, . ™ 
Three /ullying trades avoid with equal carc; 
The little chimney-fweeper fkulks aloug, 
And marks with footy Rains the heedleis throng. 
Gays 
SuL LT. 4 /.[ from the verb. ]Soil; tarnith; 
{pot. 
You laying thefe light fudlier on my fon, 
As twere a thinga little foil’d a’ th’ working. 
Shakjpeares 
A noble and triumphant merit breaks througiz 
little Jpots and /xd/ies in his reputation. Sgec?a:cr, 


SULPHOR. x. f. [Lat.] Brimftone. 
In his womb was hid metallick ore, 
The work of /uéphur. Miltor. 
Sulphur is produced by incorporating an oily or 
bituminous matter with the follil-falt, A osuteur. 
SULPHU’REOUS. 2 adj. [ floburen:, 
S Latin.} Made 
of brimitone; having the qualities: of 
brimflone ; containing fulphur ; .impreg- 
nated with fulphur. 
My hour is almoft come, 
When I to frp durczes and tormenting Games 
Mult render up myfelh Maifpecrss 
Dart and javelin, Rones and %/s5avoxs fire. 
Miler. 
Is not the trength and-vigour of the aC inn between 
light snd /fe/pdureous bodies, odferved above, nne 
reafon why /alphurscus bodics take hre more rea- 
dily, and burn more vehemently, than other bodies 
do? e wa ue 
The fury heard, while on Cocytus’ brink 
Her (nakes unty’o /ulphurecus waters dsink. Popes 


s UM 
No fulphureous glooms 


Swell'd in the iky, and fent the lighining forth. 
Themfon. 


SULPHU'REOUSNESS, me /. [from /u/phu- 
recons.) ‘Vhe flate of being fulphureous, 
Su/LrPHURWORT. #. f. [peuredanum, Lat. ] 

The fame with Hocsrenwne.. 
Su'Lruury. adj. [from /ulphur.] Par- 

taking of fulphur. 

SU'LTAN. v. f. f Arabick. ] The Turkith 
emperour. 
By this fcimitar, 

That won three fields of fulten Solyman. Shak/p. 
Su'trana. | ref. [trom feltan.] The 
Su'LTANESS. § queen of an eaftern ein- 

perour. 

Turn the fu/rana's chambermaid. 
Lay the tow’sing /ultanrefs afide. 
Su'Ltanry. x. f. (from /ultan.] An 


eaftern empire. 

1 affirm the fame of the fulranry of the Mama- 
lukes, where tlaves bought for money, and of un- 
known defcenr, reigned over families of freemen. 

Bacon. 


Cleaveland 
Lene. 


Suctrriness. x, f. [from /ultry.] -The 
Rate of being tuitry ; clofe and cloudy 


heat. 
SULPRNG 9277. [This is imagined by 


Sliuner tobe corrupted from fulpkury, or | 2. 


sweltry.| Hot without ventilation ; hot 

and clofe ; hot and cloudy. 
leis very /vitry and hot. 

The fidliry breath 

Of tainted air had cloy'd the jaws of death. Sandys. 

Such as; dorn beneath the buming iky 

And fult y fun, betwiat the tropicks lie. 
Our fce advances on us, 

And enviesusev'n Lybia’s /ultry defarts. Addy n. 


Shak/fpeare. 


Dryden. 


Then would fa/iey heats and a burning air have | 


{corched and chapped the earth, and galled the anı- | 
mal tribes in houfes or dens. Cheyne. | 
SUM. 2. J M umt Latin; Somme, Fr. | 
1. The whole of any thing; many parti- | 
culars aggregated to a total. 
We may as well conclude fo of every fentence, | 
as of the whole /um and body thereof. Fosser. | 
How precious are thy thoughts unto me, O God! | 
how great is the /am ot them ! Phaims, | 
Th? almighty Father, where he fits 
Shrin'd in his fanctuary of heav'n fecure, 
Confuiting on the fum of things, forefeen 
This tumult, and permitted all, advis’'d. Milton. 
Such and no lefs is he, on whom depends 
The /zm of things. Dryden, 
Weighing the Jum of things with wife forecatt, 
Solicitous of pudlick good. Philips. 


2. Quantity of money. 
I did fend to you 

For certain Jums of gold, which you deny’d me. 
Shukjpeare. 
They who conftantly fet down their daily en- 
peuces, have yet fome fet time of cafting up the 
whole /um. Duty of Man. 

Britain, once defpis’d, can raife 
As ample Jams as Rome in Cxfar’s days. 

C. Arbuthnot. 


3. [fomme, Fr.} Compendium; abridg- 
ment; the whole abftracted, 

This, in efe, is the /:on and fubftance of that 
which they bring by way of oppofition againft thofe 
orders which we have common with the church ot 
Rome. Hooker. 

They repleniflied the hearts of the neareit unto 
them with words ot memorable confolation, 
firengthencd menein the tear of God, gave then 
whoiefome initructions of lite, and connrmed them 
io true 1eligion: in fw, they taught the world no 
befs virtususly how to die, than they had done before 
how fu'Jive. Heonker. 

This having learn’d, thou haf attain’d the fxm 
Of wifdoin. Milion. 

In Jum, no man can have a greater veneration ‘or 
Lhaucer than myfelf. Dryden. 


SUM 


Thy fim of duty let two words contain ; 

Be humble, and be jutt Prior. 

In fun, the gofpel, confidered as a law, prefcribes 
every virtue to our Conduct, and forbids cvery (tn. 

Kogers. 

4. The amount; the refule of reafoning or 


computation. 
l appeal to the readers, whether the /um of what 
I have faid be not this. Tillotfon. 
a Height; completion, 
Thus I have tall thec all my ftste, and brought 
My ttory to the fem ot earthiy biils, 
Which l enjoy. Milton. 
In faying ay or no, the very fafety of our country, 
and the fum of our well-being, lies. L’ Eftrange. 
To sum. v. a. [fommer, French; trom 
the noun. ] 
1. To compute; to colle particulars into 
a total; to cał up. dt has xp empha- 


tical, 
You caft th' event of war, 
And fumm'd th’ account of chance. 
The high priet may fum the filver brought ine 
2 Kings. 
In ficknefs, time will feem longer without a clock 
than with it; for the mind doth value cvery mo- 
ment, and then the hour doth rather fum up the 
moments than divide the day. 
He that would reckon up all the accidents prefer- 
ments depend upon, may as well undertake to count 
the fands, or furn up infinity. Souch. 
To comprife; to comprehend ; to col- 


lest into a narrow compafs. 
So lovely fair ! 
That what feem'd fuir in all the world, feem'd now 
Mean, or in her /Jumim’'d uf, in her contain'd. 
Miltcn. 
‘To conclude, by Summing up what I would tay 
concerning what I have, and what I have not been; 
in the following paper I thall not deny, that i pre- 
tended not to wiite an accurate treatile of colours, 
but an occafional effay. Boyle. 
«© Go to the ant, chou fluggard,’’ in few words, 
fums up the moral of this table. I, Effrange. 
This Atlas mutt our finking Rate uphold ; 
In council cool, but in performance bold : 
He fans their virtues in himfelf alone, 
And adds the greatefl, of a loyal fon, Dryden, 
A fine evidence /uwm'd up among you! Dryden. 
3. [In falconry.} To have feathers full 
rown, 
With profperous wing tull Jumm’ d. 
SU'MACH-TREE. 2. f. [Jumach, French. | 
A plant. ‘The flowers are ufed in dying, 
and the branches for tanning, in Ame- 
rica. Miller, 
Su'MLESS. adj. (from /um.] Not to be 
computed. 


Make his chronicle as rich with prize, 
As is the ouzy bottom of the fea 


A Jit On, 


S Lak fpeare. 


Bacon. } 


With funken wreck and fum/e/s treafuries. Shak’p, | 


A fumilefs journey of incorporeal igecd. Alion. 
Above, beneath, around the palace thines 
‘The /umlefs treafure of exhaulted nunes. Pope. 


Su/MMARILY. adv. [ from /ummary. | 
Briefly ; the fhorteft way. 

The decalogue of Mofes declareth /uimmarily thofe 
things which we ought to do; the prayer of our 
Lord, whatfoever we thould requeit or defire. 

Hooker. 

While we labour for thefe demonftrations out of 
fcripture, and do fummuzrily declare the things which 
many ways have been fpoken, be contented quietly 
to hear, and do not think my Speech tedious. 

Elovker, 

When the parties proceed /wmmarily, and they 
chufe the ordinary way of proceeding, the caufe is 
made plenary, Ayli ffe. 

Su'MMARY. adj. (Jommaire, Fr. from 
Jum.) Short; brief; compendious. 
The judge 
Iire@ted them to mind their brief, 
Nor fpsnd their time to thew their readings 


She'd lave a [ummary proceeding. Swift. 


SUM 


Su'mMARY,. #. f. [from the adjective. ] 
Compendium; abitract ; abridgment. 
We are entorc’d from oug mott quiet {phere 

By the rough torrent of occafion ; 
And have the f/uz-»mary of all our griefs, 
When time thall ferve, to hew in aracles. Shak/p. 
In that comprehentive fummary al our duty to 
God, there 1s no exprefs mention thereof. Rogers. 
SUMMER. 2/0 [yumen, Saxon; fimer, 
Dutch.]} 
1, The feafon in which the fun arrives at 


the hither folitice. 

Sometimes hath the brighteft day a cloud ; 
And, after jummer, evermore fuccee ds 
The barren winter with his nipping cold. Sbak/pe 

Can't fuch things be, 
And overcome us like a firs Coudy 
Without our pecial wonde: ? Shak/pearée 

An hundred of fummer tcuits. 2 Sumuct. 

He was fitting in a unimer parlour. Judges 

In all the liveries deckt ot fionmer's pride. Aile. 

They marl and fow it wuh wheat, giving ata 
Summer tallowing Niit, and next year fow it with 
peale. Mortimer, 

Dry weather is beft for moft /usnmer corn. 

Mortimer 
The dazzling roofs, 
Refptendent as the blaze of /usmmer noon, 
Or the pale radiance of the midnight moon. Pope. 
Child of the fun, 
See fultry Junmar comes. Ticosfon. 
2. [Trabs fummaria.| The principal beam 
of a floor. 

Oak, and the like true hearty timber, may be 
better trufled in crofs and tranfverle works for 
Summers, or girders, or binding beams. Wotton. 

Then enter’d fia, and with that fycamore, 
Whofe leaves firft theltec’d main from draught and 

dew, 
Working.aad wiading flily evermore, 
The inward wall and fumme! s cleft and tore; 
But grace thur’d thefe, and cut that as it grew. 
Herbert, 
To Su'mMeR, tv xe from the noun.] ‘Vo 
afs the fummer. 

The fowls thall /zzer upon them, and all the 

beatts Shall winter upon them. Laiabe 
To Su'MMER. v. a. To keep warm. 

Maids well fmmer'd, and warm kept, are like 
flies at Bartholomewetuide, blind, though they have 
their eyes. Shut/peare. 

Su'mMERHOUSE. 2. f. [from fummer and 
houfe.| Av apartment in a garden ufed 


in the fummer. 
I'd rather live 
With cheefe and garlick, in a windmill, far, 
Than feed on cates, and have him talk to me, 
lu any fammerboujein chrilendom.  Shuifpeare. 
With here a fountain never to be play ‘d, 
And there a fummerhoufe that knows no hade. Pape. 
There is fo much virtue in eight volumes of Spece 
tators, fuch a reverence of things facred, fo many 
valuable remarks for our conduct in lite, that they 
are not improper to lie in parlours or fumme boufisy 
to entertain our thoughts in any moments ot leilure. 
Watts. 
Su'MMERSAULT. l z. f. [youbrefault, kr. 
Su'MMERSET. Somerfet is a corrup- 
tion.| A high leap in which the heels 


are thrown over the head. 

Some do the /ummerfuult, 
And o'er the bar like tumblers vault, Hudibrase 

Frogs are obferved to ufe divers /ummerfasses. 
: Walton. 

And if at firit he fail, his fecond /usmmerfuult 
He inttantly aflays. Drayton. 
The treafurer cuts a caper on the frait rope: I 
have feen him do the /ummerfet upon a trenches 
fixed on the rope, which is no thicker than a 
common packthread. Swift. 
SUMMIT, a. fe [f/ummitas, Lat.) The 

top; the utmoft height. 
Have I fall’n or no? 
— From the dread /wmis of this chalky bourn | 
Look up a-height, the (hril!-gorg*d lark Co far 

Cannot be feen or heard. 


Sbak/peire. 


4 
SUM 
Fé :na's heat, that makes the ummi t glow, 
Enrighes all the vales bclow. Swift 
To SUMMON, an a. | fummonco, Lat. | 
t. To call with authority ; to admonifh to 
appear; to cite. 
Catetby, found iord Haftings, 
And fummu him to-morrow to the Tower. Shay 
The courfe of method fuumaneib me to ditcour'e 
of the inhabitants. Carew. 
The tirfin is afitted by the governor of the cit) 
where the feaft `s celebrated, aud all the perfons o! 
both fexes are frmmoned, to attend. Bacon 
Rely on what thou hatt of virtue, ummon all. 
Milton. 
Nor trumpets Jumman him to wary 
Nor drurns difturh his morning fleep. Drydex, 
We are /us2mored in to protefs repentance and 
amendment of all our fins. Keitlewell. 
Love, duty, filety, /ummo:: us away ; 
*Tis nature's voice, and nature we obey. Pope. 
2. To excite; to call up; to raife: with xp 
emphatical. 
When the blaft of war blows in our ears, 
Stiffen the finews, suanuren xp the blood. Sbuk/p. 
Ss'MMONER. x. / [from /ammon.] One 
who cites; one who fummons, 
Clofe pent up guilts 
Rive your concealing continents, and afk 
Thefe dreadfu! /2 mmoners grace. Sbakfprare. 
Su'MMoNs. x. f. | from theverb.] A call of 
authority; admonition to appear ; citation. 
What are you > 
Your name, your quality, and why you anfwer 
This prefent /ummons ? Shakfpeare. 
He tent to Jumiran the feditious, and to offer par- 
don; but neither /ummars nor pardon was any thing 


regarced. Hayward, 
The fons of lighe 
Hafted, relorting to the /unusons highs 
Milton. 


And took thei feats 
This fummons, as he refolved unfit either to dif- 


pute or dilubey, fo could he not, witnout much 
violence to his inclinations, fubmit unto. Fell. 
Strike your fails at furmmnons, or prepare 

To prove this lat extremity of war. Dryden 
Su'MPTER. z. /. ( fommier, Fr. omara, 
Italian.] A horfe ihat carries the clothes 


or furniture. 
Return with her! 
Perfuade me rather to bea flave and /umprer 
To thisdete(ted grocm. Shatfpeare. 
With full force his deadly bow he bent, 
And feather'd fates among the mules and /umprers 


fert. Dryden. 
Sumpter mules, bred of large Flanders mares. 
Mortimer. 


Su'mpTion. x. /. [from fwmptus, Latin. | | 


The af of taking. Not in ufe. 

The fumpticn of the myfteries does all in a capa- 

ble fubject. Taylor. 

Su/MPTUARY. adji [ fumptuarius, Latin. | 
Relating tg expence ; regulating the cott 
of life. 

To remove that material caufe of fedition, which 
js want and poverty in the eitare, ferveth the opening 
and well balancing of trade, the banifhing of idle- 
nefs, the reprefling ot watte and excefs by /xmpixury 


Bacon. ; 


laws. 
Sumptvo'sity. 2 /. [from fum} tunus. ] 
Expentivenefs ; coftlinefs. Not ufed. 

Te added fumptuzfily, invented jewels of cold and 

ftone, and lome engines tor the war. Raleigh, 

SUMPTUOUS. adj. { fumptusfus, from 
fumptus, Laun.) Coitly 5 expentive ; 
fplendid. 

We fee how moh chriftians tood then affected, 
how jovtul they were to behold the fwnpraous itate- 
linef: of houfes built unto God’s glory. Foker. 

We are too magnificent and fwmptuszus 10 our 
tables and attendance. Auterbury. 


Su'mpTuoUSsLY. adv, [from jumptuous. | 
J. Expenlively ; with great colt. 
This monument five hundred years hath ftcod, 
Which 1 have /umptuously re-edificd. Sha‘ /peare. 


SUN 


Ethelwold, hithop of Winchefter, in a famines 
fold ail the rich veffels and ornaments of the church, 
to relieve the poor with bread; and faid, there was 
no reafon that the dead temples-of God Mould be 
Sumptuorfly tarnifhee, and the living temples fuffer 
penury. Becon, 
© Splendid. 

A goad employment will make you live tolerably 
in London, or sempreoufly here. Swift. 
U MPTUOUSNESS, ve /. [from /umptuous. | 
Iexpentivenefs ; coithinefs. 

I will not fall out with thofe that can reconcile 
famptuoufnefs and charity. Boyle 

SUN. mam fa [ fuano, Gothick ; yunna, 
yunne, Saxon ; for, Dutch.] 
1. The luminary that makes the day. 

Doth beauty keep which never /u can burn, 
Nor ttorins do turn? Sidney. 

bid her tkeal into the pleached bow’r, 

Where hones -fuckles, ripen'd by the Jur, 
Forbid the fi to enter. Shalfpeare, 

Though there be but one /um exitting in the world, 
yet the tdea of it being abltracted, fo that more fube 
ftances might each agree in it, it is as much a fort 
as if there were as many funs as there are tars. 

locke 

Ry night, by day, from pole to pole they run ; 
Or from the fetting feek the riting fa. Plarte, 

2. A funny place; a place eminently 
warmed by the fun. 

This place has choice of fun and hade. Ailte. 

3. Any thing eminently fplendid. 

l will never confent to put out the Ju» of fove- 
reignty to poltcrity, and all fucceeding kings. 

. King Charles. 
4e Under the Sun. In this world. A pro- 


verbial expreflion. 
There is no new thing under the fur. Erlen 
JoSux. v. a [from the nour] To 
infolate; to expofe to the fun; to warm 


in the fun. 
The cry to fhady delve him brought at laft, 
Where Marimon earlt did /w his treafury. Spenfer, 
What aim'it thou at ? delicious fare ; 
And then to Jun thyfelf in open aire Dryden, 


SU'NBEAM, 2. fe (jun and beam.| Ray of 


the fun. 
The Roman eagte, wing’d 
From the (pungy fouth to this part of the wef, 
Vanith'd in the Junbeanrs. _ Shukjprare. 
Gliding through the ev’n 
On a funbeam. Milton. 

There wasa God, a being diftin€l from this vifible 
world ; and this was a truth wrote with a /uxbeam:, 
legible to all mankind, and received by univerlal 
confent. South, 

Su'NBEAT, part, adj. [fun and beat.) 
Shone on fiercely by the fun. 

Its length runs level with th’ Atlaatic main, 

And wearies fruitful Nilus to convey 

His fenbeat waters by fo long a way. 
Su'NBRIGHT. aaj. [ fın and bright.) Re- 

fembling the fun in brightnefs. 

Gathering up himfelf out of the mire, 
With his uneven wings did fiercely tall 
Upon his /unbright thield. 

Now would I have thee to my tutor, 
How and which way I may bettow myfelf, 
To be regarded in her funbright eye. Sbak/peare. 

High in the midft, exalted as a God, 

Th’ apoitate in his fade igbr chariot fat, 

Idol of majelty divine ! incios'd 

Wich flaming cherubims and go'den fhields. Milton. 
SUNBU'RNING, #2. f. [fun and burning. | 

The effect of the fun upon the face. 

if chou can'ft love a fellow of ehis temper, Kate, 
whole face is not worth /uzburning, let thine eye be 
thy cook. Shak/peare. 

The heat of the fun may darken the colour of 
the fkin, which we call funburning, Boyle, 

Su'NBURNT. part. adj. [ fun and burnt, | 
1. Tanned ; difcoloured by the fun. 

Where fuch radiant lights have hone, 
No wonder if her cheeks be grown 
Sunburnt with luite of her owne 


~ 


Spenfer. 


Creaveland 


Dryden. | 


SUN 
Sunburnt and Cwarthy though the be, 
She'll fire for winter nights provide, Dryden 


One of them, older and more /ualurxt than the 
rch, told him he had a widow in his line of life. 
Addin. 
2. Scorched by the fun. 
How maay nations of the fundurnt foil 


Does Niger bleis? how many drink the Nile? 
blackmores 


yu'NCLAD. part. adj. {fun and clad.] 
CJothed in radiance; bright. 

Su'nDAY. ”./. f fun and day. | The dav 
anciently dedicated to the fun; the firft 
day of the week ; the chriftian fabbath. 

If thou wilt needs thruft thy neck into a yoke, 
wear the print of it, and figh away Sundays. 
Shak!pearte 
An’ the were not kin to me, {lie would be as fair 
on Friday as Helen is on Suvd.ty. Shak/[peure, 
At prime they enter’d on the Sunduy morn ; 
Rich tap’itry fpreads the ttreets. Dryden. 
Our ardent labours tor the toys we feek, 
Join might to day, and Sumdey to the week. Young, 


Jo Su'NDER. v, a. [yyndmuan, Saxon. ] 
To part ; to feparate ; to divide, 
Vexation almoft ttops my breath, 
That fundred friends greet in the hour of death. 
Shat/peare. 


le is fundtred from the main land by a fandy 


Jain. Crewe 


She that fhould all parts to re-union bow, 
She that had all magnetick force alone, 


To draw and fatten fuxdred parts inone. Donte 
A fundrcd clock is piecemeal laid, 
Not to be loft, but by the maker’s hand 
Donn. 


Repoulifh'J, without error then to tand. 
When both the chiefs are /ctder'd from the fight, 

Then to the lawtul king reitorehis right. Dryden. 
‘Th’ enormous weight was ceft, 

Which Crantor’s body fundert at the wait. Diye 
Bears, tigers, wolves, the lion’s angry brood, 

Whom heaw’n endu’d with principles of blood, 

He wilely /wndred from the reit, to yell 

In foretts. Dryden. 
Bring me lightning, give me thunder; 

— Jove may kili, but ne'er thall funder. Granville, 


SU'NDER. x. /. [punoen, Saxon.] Two; 

two parts. 
He breaketh the bow, and cuttcth the fpear in 
Sunder. Pfalmt. 
SuinDew. % / [ros Jolis, Lat.] An herb. 
Ainjwvorth. 


Su’NDIAL. wf [Jun and dial.) A marked 
plate on w hich the fhadow points the 


hour. 
All your gracesno more you fhal! have, 
Thana fierdiatin a grave. Dorre: 
The body, though it really moves, yet not change 
ing perceivable diltance, ‘ems to ftand ttill ; as is 
evident in the fhadows of /ux2ials. Licke. 


Su'nDRY. ad. [yunoen, Saxcn.] Several ; 


more than one. 

That law, which as it is laid up in the Lofum of 
God, we call eternal, receiveth, according unto the 
different kind of things which are fubject unto it, 
different and /undry kinds of names. Hocker. 

Not of one nation was it peopled, but of Jundry 

eople of different manners. Spemyfr. 

But, dallying in this place fo long why do it tirou 

dwell, 
So many /wzdry things here having yet to kelly 
1614-99 % 
He cavfed him to be arrefted upon complaint or ` 
[andry grievous oppreifions. Davies. 
How can {ne feseral bodies know, 
If in herfelt a body’s form the bear ? 

How car a mirrour fundry faces fhow, 
if trom all thapes and forms it be not clear? Davies. 

I] have compofed Jindry collects, as the Adven- 


tual, Quadragetimal, Pafchal or Fentecoftal. 
Sanderfe2, 


Sundry foes the rural realm furround. Dryden, 


SUN'FLOWER, H. fa [corona falis, Latin. ] 
A plaat, Wilier, 


Srl IN 


SUNFLOWER, Little. uf. (helianthemum,s 
Lana. |. A plant. Miller. 
Sunc. ‘The pret. and part. paf. of fing. 
A larger rock then heaving trom the plain, 
He whirl’d it round, it/wrg aciofs the main. Pepe. 
From joining ttones the city fprung, 
While to his harp divine Amphion fung. Pope. | 
sunk. The pret. and part. pail. of fnk. 
We have large caves: the decpeft are funk fix | 


fiundred fathom, and fome digged and orade under 
great hills. 


Thus we ae, and thus we are, 
Or tofs'd by hope, or fark by care. Prior. 
Sunk in Thaletris’ arms the nymph he found. 
Pope. i 
His fpirit quite fart with thofe reflections that | 
folitude and ditappontments bring, he is utterly | 
unuiftinguithed and forgotten. Surf. 
Sa'nvess. adje (from juz.) Wanting fun ; 
wanting warmth, 
He thrice happy on the /usle/s fide, 
Beneath the whole collected thades reclines. 


SAUA E 


the fun; place where the heat and luftre 
of the fun are powertul, 
The man that fits within a monarch's heart, 
And ripens in the fun/bine of his favour, 
Would he abufe the count’nance ot the king, 
Alack, what mifchiets might be fet abroach, 
Yn thadow of fuch greatnefs! Sbalkfpeare. 
H- had becn many years in that fan/bine, when 
2 new comet appeared in cout. Clarendon. 
Sight no obftacle found here, nor hade, 
But all fun/hine, as when his beams at noon 
Culminate from th’ equator. 
l that in his abfence 
Blaz’d like a ftar of the firit magnitude, 
Now in his brighter /uwfhine am not feen. Denham. 
Nor can we this weak thower a tempeft call, 
But drops of heat that in the /u/hine tall. Dryden. 
The more favourable you are to me, the more 
dittinctly I fee my faults: {pots and blemifhes are 
never fo plainly difcovered as in the brightett /i7- 
fhine. Pore. 
Su'NSHINE. Jad. [from /un/bine. It was 
Su’nsHrNny. ( anciently accented on the 
fecond fyllable. | 
1. Bright with the fun. 
About ten in the morning, in /un/kiny weather, 
we took feveral forts of paper itained. Boyle. 
‘The cafes prevent the bees getting abroad upon 
every funfoine day. 
2. Bright like the fun. 
The fruitful-headed beaft, amaz‘d 
At flathing beams of that /un/biny thield, 
Became ftark blind, and all hisfentes daz‘d, 
That down he tumbled. Spenjer. 
To Sur. w. a. [ /aper, Norman French ; 
yupan, Saxon; /sepex, Dutch.} To 
drink by mouthfuls ; to drink by little 
at a ime; to fip. 
Then took the angry witch her golden cup, 
Which {till the bore replete with magick artsy 
Death and defpair did many thereof Jyp. Spen/er. 
There I'l! find a purer air 
To feed my life with: there PI fup 
Balm and nectar in my cup. Crafsaw, 
We faw it {melling to every thing fetin the room ; 
and when it had fmelt to them all, tt upped up the 
milk. Ray. 
Fle call’d for drink; you faw him /up 
Potable gold in golden cup. Swift, 
To SUP. w. n. [ puper, French.] ‘To eat 
the evening meal. 
You'll fp with me? 
—Anger’s my meat; I fup upon myfelf, 
And fo fhall tarve with teeding. Shak/peare, 


| 


r= 
Bacan. Dlilton. 


Thomfon. 
Su'NLIKE. adj, (fun and like] Refembling | 
the fun. | 
The quantity of light in this bright luminary, and 
än the /uadike xc ftars, muk be continuaily decrealing. | 


Su'xxy. edi, [from /uy. ] 
2. Kefembling the fun ; bright. 
She faw Duela funny bright, 
Adozn’d with gold and jewels thining clear. Spenfer. 
The eldelt, that Fidelia hight, 
Like funny beams threw from her cryttal face. 


Cheyne. 
4 


Alortimer. 


-i M MM 


Spenfer. 
My decay’d fair 
A funny look of his would [oon repair, Shai/peare. 
The chymift teeds 
Perpetual flames, whofe unrefited force 
O'er fand and alhes, and the ttubborn flint 
Prevailing, turns into a futile fea, 
That in his furnace bubbles /azny red. Pbilips, 
z. Expofed to the fun; bright with the 
fun. 


Abcut me round I faw 
Hill, dale, and thady woods, and /wany plains, 
And liquid lapte of murm’ring ftreams. Milton. 
Him walking on a funzy hill he found. Milton. 
The tlmy goifamer pow flits no more, 
Nor halcyous batk on the thort funny thore. Dryd. 
But what avail her unexhautted ftores, 
fer blooming mountains, and her fury fhores, 
With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart, 
The {miles o: nature, and the charms of art, 
While proud oppreflion in her vallies reigns, 


Ww hey had /xpped, het ; 
And tyranny ufurps her happy plains ? Addifon. cae pad penae Page idoa. 
5: Coloured by the fun. There ’s none obferves, much lefs repines, 
Her fury locks How often this man /wps or dines. Carew. 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece. Shak/p. | 


l fee all the pilgrims in the Canterbury tales as 
diftinctly asif I had /upped with them. Dryden. 

Late returning home, he fupp'd at eafe. Dryden. 

To Sur. v.a. ‘Vo treat with fupper. 

He's almot /upp’d; why have you left the 
chamber? Shakfpeare, 

Sup them well, and look unto them all, Sóakfp. 

Let what you have within be brought abroad, 


Su'NRISE. ) a 
e Eva. ( nef. { fun and rifing.4 


1. Morning; the appearance of the fun. 
Send out a purfurvant 
To Stanley’s regiment; bid him bring his power 
Before funrifing. Shbaklfprare. 


They intend to prevent the funrijing. Wai 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Om, 
We now believe the Copernican fyttem 5 yct, To fup the renga TA 
upon ordinary occafions, we thali ttill ufe the popular | Sur. ze / (from the verb.] A fmall 
terins ol fwzrife and tunict. 


Benticy. 
2, WER. 
In thofe days the giants of Libanu; mafered all 
netion3, trom the /unr/*zg to the tuntet. Radeigd. 
SuNser. mw. je | jun and fee. | 
1. Clofe of the day ; evening. 
When the tun iets the air doth arizzle dew; 
Rut tor the Jure? oi my brother's ion 
Stiaias downright. Shat/peare. 
‘the ttars are of greater ufe than for men to gaz 
on atter Junfet. Raieigb. 
At funjet to their hip they make return, 


draught; a mouthful of liquor. 
Tom Thumb had gota little fur, 
And Lomalin fcarce kilt the cup. Drayton, 
A pigeon law the picture of a g!afs with water in’t, 
and flew eagerly up to’t tor a /«p to ieee her 
thi t. Efirange. 
The leaft tranfgreffion cf your's, if it be only two 
bits and one fup moie than your Mat, is a great 
debauch. Squifi. 
Su'per, in compofition, notes cither more 


than another, or more than enough, or 


id thore fecure on deck till rofy morn. Dryden. | a on the top. p X 3 
ere now, oblervant of the mah rays piy Su PERABLE. adj, [ Juperabilis, Latin, /u- 
Eyes the calm yuvjer of thy various day. Pope. | perable, French.) Conquerable; fuch 

2. Wet. as may be overcome. 
SU'NSHINE. wf. (Jun and fhine. Milton 


Su'PERABLENESS. x. f. [from /uperable.] 


Adon of Quality of being conquerable. 


fecans to accent it fun/hine.] 


5 


To SUPERABO'UND. V. M. 


PUP 
[uper and 


abound.| To be exuberant; to be ftored 
with more than enough. 
This cafe veturneth again at this time, except the 
clemency of his majeity /uperabound. Bacon. 
She fupsrsaboends with corn, which is quickly 
convertible to coin. Hawefl. 
SUPERABU NDANCE. x. f, [fiper and 


abundauce.\ More than enough, great 
quantity. 

The precipitation of the vegetative terre(trial mat- 
ter at the deluge amongit the fand, was to retrench 
the luzury and /wperabunxdance of the productions 
of the earth. VWiecdurard. 

SUPERABU/NDANT. adj. [ /uper and abun. 
dant.) Being more than enough. 

So much fiperabundant zeal could have no other 
defign than todamp that !pirit raifed againit Wood. 

Swifte 
SUPERABU'NDANTLY. adv. [from fuper- 
abundant.) More than fufficiently. 

Nothing but the uncreated Infinite can adequately 
fill and fuperabundantly farisfy the defire. Cheyze. 

To SuPERAa'DD, wv. a, | /uperaddo, Latin. | 
To add over and above; to join any 
thing extrinfick. 

The peacock laid itextremely to heart that he 
had not the nightingale’s voice /uperudded to the 
beauty of plumes. L’Eftrange. 

The {chools difpute, whether in morals the ex- 
ternal action /uperadds any thing of good or evil to 
the internal elicit a¢t of the will; but certainly the 
enmity of our judgments is wrought up to an high 
pitch before it rages in an open denial. South. 
© The ttrength of any living creature, in thofe ex- 
ternal motions, is fomething diftin¢t from and uper- 
added unto its natural gravity. Wilkins, 


SUPERADOI'TION. 2, f. [ /uper and addi. 
tion, | 
1. The aé& of adding to fomething elfe. 

The fabrick of the eye, its fafe and ufeful fitua- 
tion, and the fuperaddition of mufcles, are a certain 
pledge of the exiftence of God. More. 

2. That which is added, 

Of thefe, much more than of the Nicene /uper- 
additions, it may be affirmed, that being the expli- 
cations of a father of the church, and not of a whole 
univerfal council, they were not necelfary to be ex- 
plicitly acknowledged. Hammond, 

An animal, in the courfe of hard labour, feems to 
be nothing but veffels: let the fame animal continue 
long in relit, it will perhaps double its weight and 
bulk: this /uperaddition is nothing but fat. 

3 Arbuthnet, 
‘SUPERADVE NIENT, adj. [ /uperadveniens, 
Latin, | 


fomething. 


The foul of man may have matter of triumph, 


when he has done bravely by a /uperadvenient aht- 
ance of his God. 


2. Coming unexpectedly. 

To SUPERA'NNUATE. v., a, [ fuger and 
annus, Latin.) ‘To impair or difqualify 
by age or length of lite. 

If fuch depravities be yet alive, deformity need 


not defpair, nor will the elden hopes be ever fuper- 


annualed, Brown, 

When the facramental telt was put in executions 
the jultices of peace through Ireland, that had laid 
down their commiffions, amounted only to a dozen, 
and thofe of the loweft fortune, and fome of them 
fuperannuated, Swift. 


To SUPERAINNUATE. Un, To lakt beyond 
the year. Not in ufe. 

The dying of the roots of plants that are annual, 
is by the over-expence of the fap into ftalk and 
leaves; which being prevented, they will fupera 
annuale. Bacon, 


SUPERA'NNUATION, x. /. [from fuper- 


annuate.| The fate of being difqualthed 
by years. 


1. Coming to the increafe or affiftance of 


More. | 


a 


SUP 
SUPE'RB., a4), (/uperbe, French; fuserbus, 


Latin.} Grand ; pompous; lofty; au- 
guft; ftately ; magnificent. 

Supe'rs-city. u. f. [meshonica, Latin. | 
A flower. e 

Sure'rBLy. adv. [from fuperb.] Ina 
fu: erb manner. 

SUPERCA'RGO. #. fa (/uper and cargo, } 
An officer in the fhip whofe butinefs is to 
manage the trade. 

1 only wear it in a land of Heŝtors, 
Thieves, /upercargoes, harpers, and directors. Pope. 

SUPERCELE'STIAL. adj. | fuper and cele/- 
tial.) - Placed above the firmament. 

I dare not think that any /uperceleffial heaven, or 
whatfoeverelfe, not himfclf, was increate and eternal. 
Ralsigd. 

Many were for fetching down I know not what 
Jupercelehial waters for the purpole. Hoodward. 

SuPeRCHE RY. xv. f [An old word of 
French original.] Deceit; cheating. 

SUPERCI'LIOUS. adj. [from /upercilium, 
Latin.) Haughty; dogmatical; di¢ta- 
torial; arbitrary; defpotick; over- 
bearing. 

Thoe who are one while courteous, within a 
fmall time after are fo /upercilious, fierce, and excep- 
tious, that they are (hort of the true character of 


friendthip. South. 
Several fupercilicus criticks will treat an author 
with the greateft contempt, if he fancies the old 
Romans wore a girdle. Addifon, 
Superci’Liousty. adv. [from /uperci- 
lious.) Haughtily ; dogmatically ; con- 
temptuoully. 
He, who was a punctual man in point of honour, 
received this addrefs fuperciliou/ly enough, fent it to 


the king without performing the leait ceremony. 
Clarendon. 


lious.) Haughtinefs ; contemptuoufnefs, 


SuPERCONCE'PTION. 7. f. [ fuper and 
conception.) A conception admitted after 
another conception. 

Thefe fuperconecptions, where one child was like 
the father, the other like the adulterer, feem idle. 
Brown. 

SuPERCO/'NSEQUENCE. 2. f- [fuper and 
conjequence.) Remote confequence. 

Not attaining the deuterofcopy, and fecond inten- 
tion of the words, they omit their /uperconfequences 
aad coherences. Brown, 


SuPERCRE'SCENCE. 
crejco, Latin.] That which grows upon 
another growing thing. 

Wherever it groweth it maintains a regular figure, 
Tike other fupvrerecences, and like fuch as, living 
upon the ftock of others, are termcd parafitical 
plantse Brown. 


SUPERE'MINENCE. } =. /. [ fuper and 
SureRE/MINENCY. § emineo, Latin. | 
Uncommon degree of eminence; emi- 
nence ahove others though eminent. 
The archbithop of Canterbury, as he is primate 


over all England, and metropolitan, has a fxperemi- 
rency, and even lome power over the archbilhop of 
York. Ayli ffe. 

Suprre’MINENT. ads. [/uperand eminent, | 
Eminent in a high degree, 

As humility is in fuitors a decent virtue, fo the 
teftification thereof by fuch effectual acknowledg- 
ments not only argueth a found apprehenfion of his 
Supereminent glory and majefty before whom we 
ftand, but putteth alfo into his hands a kind ot 
pledge or bond for fecurity againft our unthankful- 
nefs. Hecker. 


SUPERE'MINENTLY, adv. [from fuper- 
gminent | In the moft eminent manner. 


VeL, II. 


ne fe [/uper and’ 


SaL P 
Jo SUPERR'ROGATE, v-r. ff fuser and 
erogatio, Latin] To do more than 
duty requires. 
So by an abbey’s fkeleton of late, 
I hemd an eccho fig-ererogate 
LCħnrough imperfection, and the voice reflore, 
As if fhe had tbe hiccup o’er and o’'cr. Cleavelund. 

Ariflotle «ted his own inftructions, and his obfe- 
quious fectators have /upercrogated in obf:ivanee. 

Glamrcville. 

SUPEREROGA TION, x. f. (from /uperero- 

gate.) Perlormance of more than duty 
Tequires. 

These is no fuch thing as works of fupererogation ; 
no man can do more than needs, and is his duty to 
do, by way of preparation tor another world. Tilof. 

SUPERE/ROGATORY. adi, [trom fuperero- 
gate.) Performed beyond the ftrict de- 
mands of duty. 

Supererowatory fervices, and too great bensfits 
from fubjects to kings, arc of dangerous confequence. 

Lowel 

SUPEREXALTATION,  /. [/uper and 

exal:.} Elevation above the’ common 
rate, 

In a fuperexaltation of courage, they feem as 
greedy of death as of victory. Holiday. 

SUPEREXCELLENT, adj. [ fuser and excel- 
lent.] Excellent beyond common degrees 
of excellence. 

We difcern not the abufe ; fuffer him to perfuade 
us that we are as gods, fomething fo /uperexcedient, 
that all muit reverence and adore. Decay of Picty. 


SUPEREXCRESCENCE, 2. f. [ /user and 
excrefcence.| Something fuperfluoufly 


growing. 

As the efcar feparated between the fcarifications, 
I rubbed the /uperexocfcence of “fleth with the 
vitrioi ftone. Wifeman. 


| To SUPERFE'TATE. V. m, [/uper and fetus 
Supercitrousness., x». /. [from Juperci- | [/up fats, 


Latin.] To conceive after conception, 
The temale brings forth twice in one month, and 
fo is faid to fuperferate; which, faith Arittotle, is 
becaufe her eggs are hatched in her one after xno’her. 
Grew. 


SUPERFETA'TION. #. fe [ fuperfetation, 
French; from /uperfetate.| One con- 
ception following another, fo that both 
are in the womb together, but come not 
to their full time for delivery together. 

Quincy. 

Superfetation muft be by abundance of fap in the 
bough that putteth it forth. Bacon. 
If the fuperferation be mide with confiderable 
intermiflion, the latter mot commonly becomes 
ahortive; for the firft being confirmed engroffeth the 
aliment trom the other. 


Su’perFice. 2 /. [/uperficie, Fr. fuperficies, 
Latin.} Outfide ; furface. 
Then if it rife not to the former height 
Of fuperfice, conclude that foil is light. Dryden. 
SUPERFICIAL. adj. [ fuperfciel, Fr. 
from /uperficies, Latin-] 
1. Lying on the furface ; not reaching be- 
low the furface. 

That, upon the /wperficial ground, heat and 
moiflure caule putrefaction, in England is found 
not true. Bacon. 

From thefe phænomena feveral have concluded 
fome general rupture in the fuperficial parts of the 
earth. Burnet. 

There is not one infidel living fo ridiculous as to 
pretend to folve the phenomena of fight, or cogtta- 
tion, by thofe fleeting fuperficiad films of bodies. 

Bentley. 


2. Shallow ; contrived to cover fomething. 
This fuperficial tale 
Is but a preface to her worthy praife. Shak ipeare. 
3- Shallow ; not profound; {mattering ; 
not learned, 


Brown. | 


SUP 


Thei. knowledge is la vety futerfcial, and fo il! 
groundrd, thet it is ampoibl. tor them to deferibe 
— in wha conhifts the- beauty of i'rufeworks, Diryd-m. 
SUPEKSICIALITY. wf. | irom fuperpcral. | 
The quaiuy ef being fuyerficiai. 

By thefe falts the colours of bodies receive degrees 
oi iultie on oblcurity, /aperfcialiry o1 profundity. 
brew. 
SUPERFICIALLY, adu. [from fuperficial. | 
te On toe furface ; not below the furface. 
2. Without penetration; without clofe 

heed, 

PerfpeRtive hath been with fome diligence’ ina 
quired; but the nature of founds in general hath been 
JSuperfeially obierved, Bacon. 

His eye fo fugerficially furveys 
Thefe things, as nott9 mind from whence they grow, 
Deep under ground. Milton, 

3. Without going deep; without fcarching 
to the bottom of things. 
You have faid well; 
Jut on the caufe and quettion now in hand 
Have gloz’d but fuperficially, Shab/peare. 
I have laid down /uperficially my prelent thoughts. 
J Bryden. 
SUPPRFI'CIALNESS, 2. f. [from jupersi- 
cial, | 
1, Shallownefs ; pofitian on the furface. 
2. Slight knowledge; fule appearance s 
fhow without fubliance. 
SUPERFICIES. n. f. (Latin.] Outfide ; 
furface ; fuperfice, 

He on her fuperfrcics Rretch'd his line. Sandys. 

A convex misrour makes objcéts in the middle to 
come out from the /uperficies : the painter mult, in 
refpect of the light and shadows of his figures, give 
them more relievo. Dryaen. 

SUPERFINE. adje [fuper and fine.) Emi- 
nently fine. 

Some, by this journey of Jafon, underftand the 
myftery of the philofopher’s ttone ; to which alfo 
other juperfine chymuitts draw the twelve labours of 
Hercules. L' Fftrange. 

If you obferve your cyder, by interpofing it between 
a candle and your eye, to be very tcanfparent, it 
may be called /uperfixe. Mortimer. 

SUPERFLU/ENCE.  f, (uper and fino, 
Latin.] More than is neceffary. 

The /uperfiuence of grace is ordinarily proper- 
tioned to the faithful diicharge of former ruts, 
making ule of the foregoing ijufficient grace. 

Hammond. 
SUPERFLU/ITANCE, wf. [ fuper and fuita 
Latin.] The aé& of floating above. 

Spermaceti, which isa /uperfluisance on the feas 

is not the fperm of a whale, Brown. 
SUPERFLUIANT. adje [ Juperfuitans, 
Latin.] Floating above. 

A chalky earth, beaten and fteeped in waters 
affordeth a cream or fatncfs on the top, and a grofs 
fubfidence at the bottom : out of thecream, or fuper- 

Sbuitancz, the Anelt difhes are made ; out of ihe refi- 
dence, the coarfer. Brown. 
SUPERFLUITY. xe J. [ fuperfinité, Fre 
from /uperfilvons.} More than enough ; 
plenty beyond ufe or neceility. Not in 
ufe, . 
Having this way eafed the church, as they thought, 
of /uperfixity, they went on till they had plucked 
up ever thote things which alfo had taken a great 
deal deeper root. lokere 
They arc as fick that furfeit with too much, as 
they that ftarve with nothing; therefore it is no 
mean happinefs to befeated inthe mean : /uperfluity 
comes fooaer by white hairs, but comprtency lives 


longer. Shakfpeares 
A quiet mediocrity is ftill to be preferved bciore a 
troubicd Superfiuity. Sucklinge 


Like the (un, let bounty {pread her ray, 
And thine that /uperfluitg away. Popes 
SurE'RFLUOUS, adj. [ /uper and fa, Lat. 
Juperflu, French.)  Exuberant; more 
çA 


SUP 


thon enovgh; unneceflary 3 offenfive by 
being more than fufficient. 
1 think it fuperfluous to ufe any words of a fub- 
ject fo praifed in itfelf as it needs no praifes. Sidney. 
Whena thing ceafeth to be available unto the end 
which gave it being, the continuance of it mutt then 
appear fuperfuous. 
Our fuperfiuous lacqueys and our peafants, 
Who in unneceflary action fwarm 
About our fquares of battle. Shakfpeare. 
A proper title of a peace, and purchas’d 
At a fuperflucus rate. Shalpeare. 
As touching the miniftring to the faints, it is 
Superfiuous to write. 2 Corinthians. 
Horace will our /uperffu2us branches prune, 
Give us new rules, and fet our harps in (une. 
Kefcommon, 
Tf ye know, 
Why afk ye, and fuperfivous begin i 
Your meffage, like to end as much in vain ? Milton. 
His<¢onfcience chear’d him with a life well fpent, 
His prudence a /uperfivows fomething lent, 
Which made the poor who took, and poor who gave, 
content. Harte. 
SUPE'RFLUOUSNESS. y. f. [from /uper- 
fiuous,| The ftate of being fuperfluous. 
Su'PERFLUX. 7. f. [ fuper and fluxus, 
Latin.) That which is more than 
wanted, 
Take phyfick, pomp ; 
Expofe thyfelf to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou may’it hake the /uperflux to them. 
Shak/peare. 
SUPERHU'MAN. adj. [fuper and humanus, 
Latin.) Above the nature or power of 
man. 


SuPERIMPREGNA'TION, 2. f. | /uper and 


impregnation.) Superconception; fuper- | 


fetation. 

SuPERINCU MBENT, adj, [ /uper and in- 
cumbens, Latin.] Lying on the top of 
fomething elfe. 

It is fometimes fo extremely violent, that it forces 
he fuptrincumbent trata; breaks them throughout, 
and thereby perfc€tly undermines and ruins their 
foundations. Woodward. 

Jo SUPERINDU'CE, [ fuper and 
induca, Latin, | 

t. To bring in as an addition to fomething 

ele. 

To fuperinduce any virtue upon a perfon, take 
the living creature in which that virtue is molt 
eminente Bacon, 

Cultom and corruption fuperinduce upon us a 
vind of neceffity of going onsas we begun, L'Efir. 

Father is a notion fuperinduecd to the fubitauce 
or man, and refers only to an act of that thing 
called man, whereby he contributed to the genera- 
tiun of one of his own kind, let man be what it will, 

Locke. 

Long cuam of finning /up:rinduces upon the 
foul new and abfurd defires, like the diftempcr of 
the foul, feeding only upon filth and corruption. 

South, 

. To bring on as a thing not originally 

belonging to that on which it is broughr. 

Relation is not contained in the real exiftence of 
things, but fomething extraneous and /uperinduced, 

Locke. 

In children, favages, and ill-natured people, learn- 
ing not having caft their native thoughts into new 
moulds, nor, by fuperinducing foreign doctrines, 
confounded thofe fair characters nature had written, 
their innate notions might lie open. Locke. 
SUPERINDU CTION, 2. /. [from fuper and 

induce,| The act of fuperinducing. 

A good inclination is but the firit rude draught of 
virtue 3 the fuperinduGionr ot ill habits quickly de- 
faces it. South, 

SuPERINjF/CTION, 3. fa [ f/ufer and injec. 
tion.) An injection fucceeding another. 

Dic. 

SUPERINSTITUTION. 4. fe [uper and 

inpitusion, \n law] One inftitution upon 


VU. Ge 


Hook ere | 


SUPERINTE'NDENCY. 


SU? 

another; as if A be inftitated and ad. 

mitted to a benefice upon a title, and B 

be inftituted and admitted by the pre. 

fentation of another. Bailey, 

| Ta SUP=RINTEND. v. a. [fuper and 

intend.) To overfee; to overlook; to 
take care of others with authority, 

The king will appoint a council, who may fuper- 
intend the works of this nature, and regulate what 
concerns the colonies. Bacon. 

This argues defizn, and a fuperintending wifdom, 
power and providence in this fpecial bufinets of food. 

Dervbam. 

Angels, good or bad, mutt be furnifhed with pro- 
digious knowledge, to overfec Perfia and Grecia of 
old; or if any fuch Juperintend the affairs of Great 
Britain now. Waits. 

SUPERINTE'NDENCE. ? x. /. [from /uper 

and intend. | 
Superiour care; the act of overfeeing 
with authority. 

Such an univerfal /uperintendency has the eye and 
hand of Providence over all, even the moft minute 
and inconfiderable things. South. 

The divine providence, which hath a vifible ref- 
pect to the being of every man, is yet more obferv- 
able in its /uperintendency over focieties. Grew. 

An admirable indication of the divine /uperintend- 
ence and management. Derham. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 2. fe [ fuperintendant, 
French; from /uperintend.| One who 
overlooks others authoritatively. 

Next to Brama, one Deuendre is the /uperi tend. 
ext deity, who hath many more under him. 

Stilling fleet, 

The world pays a natural veneration to men of 
virtue, and rejoice to fee themfelves conducted by 
thote who act under the care of a Supreme Being, 
and who think themfelves accountable to the great 
Judge and Sxperintendant of human affairs. 

Addifon, 

SUPERIO'RITY, 2. f. [from /uperiour. | 
Pre-eminence; the quality of being 
greater or higher than another in any 


ref{pect. 
| 


Bellarmine makes the formal act of adoration to 
be fubjection to a fuperiour ; but he makes the mere 
apprehenfion of excellency to include the formal 
realon of it; whereas, mere excellency without /mpe- 
riority doth not require any fubjeCtion, but only efi- 
mation. Stilling fleet, 

The perfon who advifes, does in that particular 
exercife a /uperiorily qver us, thinking us defective 
in our conduct or underitanding. Spe€taior. 


Supe’riour. adje [ fuperieur, French ; 
Superior, Latin. } 
1, Higher; greater in dignity or excel- 
lence ; preferable or preferred to another, 
In commending another, you do yourfelf right; 
for he that you commend is either /uperiour to you 
in that you commend, or inferiour: if he be inte- 
riour, if he be to be commended, you much more : 
if he be fuperisur, if he be not to be commended, 
rou much lefs glorious. Bacon, 
Although /wperior to the people, yet not /uperior 
to their own voluntary engageinents once pafled from 
thein. Tayler, 
Heaven takes part with the oppreffed, and tyrants 
are upon their behaviour to a /uperior power. 
L' Efirange. 
Superior beings above us, who enjoy perfect hap- 
piuefs, are more fteadily determined in their choice 
of good than we, and yet they are not lels happy or 
lefs tree than we are. Locke. 
He laughs at men of far fuperior underftandings 
to his, for not being as well dretied as himfelf. 
Swift, 


2. Upper; higher locally. 
By the refraction of the fecond prifm, the breadth 
of the image was not increafed; but its fuperior part, 
which in the firt prifm fuffored the greater retrac- 
tion, and appeared violet and blue, did again in the 
fecond im lufter a greater refraction than its 
inferiour part, which ¢ppeated red and yellow. 
Newton. 


SUP 


3. Free from emotion or concern 3 uncone 
quered ; unaffected. 
From amidit them forth he pafs'd, 
Long way through hoitile fcurn ; which he fuftain'd 


Superior, nor ot violence fear’d ought. Milton, 
Here pafon firk I felt, i 

Commotion ftrange | in all enjoyments elfe 

Superior and unmov’d. Milien. 


There is not in earth a fpectacle more worthy 
than a great man /uperfour to his fufferings. 
Spedale 
SUPE'RIOUR. 7. /. One more excellent or 
dignified than another. 

Thofe under the great officers of Rate have more 
frequent opportunities for the exercife of benevolence 
than their/uperivurs. Speclator. 

SUPERLA'TION, 7. f. [ /wperlatio, Latin. ] 
Exaltation of any thing beyond truth or 
propriety. 

There are words that as much raife a ftyle ae 
others can deprefs it; fuperlation and overmuchnefs 
amplifies : ıt may be above faith, but not above a 
mean. Ben ‘fonfone 

SUPE’RLATIVE. adj. [ fuperlatif, Fre 
SJuperlativus, Latin. ] 


1. Implying or exprefling the higheft de- 
gree, 

It is an ufual way to give the fuperlative unta 
things af eminence; and, when a thing is very 
great, prefently to define it to be the greateft of al!. 

3 Browne 

Some have a violent and turgid manner of talking 
and thinking; they are always in extremes, and 
pronounce concerning every thing in the /uper/ae 
tive. f Wiatfie 

2. Rifing to the higheft degree. 
The high coart of parliament in England is 
Superlative. Bacon. 
Martyrdoms I reckon amongft miracles; becaufe 
they feem to exceed the ftrength of human nature 5 
and I may do the like of /uper/ative and admirable 
holinefs. Bacon, 
The generality of its reception is with many the 
perfuading argument of its /vper/ative defert; and 
common judges meafure exccllency by numbers. 
Ghanvillee 
Ingratitude and ccmpaffion never cohabit in the 
fame breait; which thews the fuper/ative malignity 
of this vice, and the bafenefs ot the mind in which 
it dwells. Souths 
SUPE/RLATIVELY. adv, [from /uperla- 
tive. | 
1, In a manner of fpeech exprefling the 
higheft degree. 
I fhall not fpeak /wper/arive/y of them; but that 
I may truly fay, they are fecond to none in the 
chrittian world. Bacon, 
2. In the higheft degree. 

Tiberius was bad enough in his youth; but f- 
perlatively and monttroufly fo in his old age.Sourh, 

The Supreme Being is a {pint mof excellently 
glaricus, fuper/atively powerful, wife and good, 
Creator of all things. Bentley, 
SuPE/RLATIVENESS, 2 f. [from: /uperla- 
tive.) The itate of being in the higheft 
degree. 
SUPERLU'NAR. ad).[ fuper and luna, Lat. | 
Not fublunary ; placed above the moon; 
not of this world. 

The mind, in metaphyficks, at a lofs, 
May wander in a wildernefs of mols; 
The head that turns at fuperlunar things, 
Pois'd with a tail, may tteer on Wilkias” wings. 

; Popa 

SUPE'RNAL. adj. | Jupernus, Latin. ] 
te Having a higher pofition; locally above 

us. 


By heaven and earth was meant the folid matter 
and fubitance, as well of all che heavens and orbs 
Jupernal, as of the globe of the earth, and waters 
which covered it. Raleigh. 


2. Relating to things above ; placed above; 
celeftial ; heavenly, 
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That fuperral Judge that ftirs good thougkits 
Tn any brealt of rong authority, 
To look into the blots and ftains of right. Séat/p. 
He with frequent intercourle 

Thither will fend his winged meticngers, 
On errands of fugernal grace. Milton. 

Both glorying to have "fcap’d the Stygian flood, 
As gods, aod by their own recover’d ftrength, 
Not by the (uff 'rance of Jupernal pow'r. Milton 


SUPERNA'TANT. adj. [ fupernatans. 
Latin. ] Swimming above. 

Whillt che fubltance continued fuid, I could 
fhake it with the jupernatart menftruum, without 
making between them any true union, Boyle. 

SUPERNATA'TION. ze fa [trom /upernato, 
Lat.) ‘The act of fwimming on the top 


of any thing. 

Touching the /upermutation of bodies, take of 
aquafortis two ounces, of quickfilver two drums, 
the diffolution wall not bear a flint as big as a nut- 
meg. Bacon. 

Bodies are differenced by fipermitatiog, as fost- 
jeg on water; tor chryftal will fink in water, as 
Carrying in its own bulk a greater ponderofty than 
the tpace of any water it doth occupy; and will 
thereiore only fwim in molten metal and quickfilver. 

Brown 
UPERNA'TURAL, adj, [ /uper and natu- 
rni.) Being above the powers of nature. 

There reiteth either no way unto falvation, or, 
it any, then furely a way which is fepernatural, a 
way which could never have entered into the heart 
o! a man, as much as once to conceive or imagines 
if God himfelf had not revealed it extraordinarily 5 
tor which caufe we term it the myttery or fecret way 
of falvation. Hooker., 

W hen fuper natural duties are neceffarily exacted, 
natural are not rejected as needlefs, Hacker. 

Uhe underttanding is fecured by the perfection of 
its own nature, or by /upernatzral affutance. 

Tillotfon. 

No man can give any rational account how it is 
poflible that fuch a general food Mould come, by 
any natural means. And if it be /upermatura/, 
that grants the thing I am proving, namely, fuch a 


{upreme being as can alter the courfe of nature. 
Wilkins. 
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What milts of providence are thefe, 
Through which we cannot fec? 
So faints by fupernatural power fet free 
Are iefe at lat in martyrdom to die. Dryden. 
SUPERNA'TURALLY. adu. {from fuper- 
natural,| In a manner above the courle 


or power of nature. 

The Son of God came to do every thiag in mira- 
cle, to love /upernatural/y, and to pardon infinitely, 
and even to lay down the Soverciga while he aflumed 
the Saviour. South. 

SuPERNU/MERARY. adj. | fupernumeraire, 
Fr. /uper and numerus, Lat. j] Being above 
a ftated, a neceflary, an ufual, or a round 


number, 
Well if thrown out, as fupernumerary 

To my jutt number tound ! Milton. 
In fixty-three years there may be lolt eighteen 
days, omitting the intercalation of one day every 
fourth year, ailowed for this quadrant or fix hours 
Jupernumerary. Brown. 
The odd or fupernumerary fix hours are not ac- 

counted in the three™years alter the leap year. 
blolder. 
Befides occafional and fupernumcrary addretles, 
VWammond’s certam perpetual returus exceeded 
David's feven times a-day. Fell, 
The produce of this tax is adequate to the fer- 
vices for which it 1s defigned, and the additional 
@ax is proportioned to the fupernumcerary expence 
this year. Addifon, 
Antiochus began to augment his fleet; but the 
Roman fenate ordered his fupernumcrary veflels to 
be burot. Arbutbhnos. 
A /upernumerary canon is one who does not ree 
ecive any of the profits or emoluments of the church, 
but only lives ard ferves there on a future expedcta- 
tion ot lome piebend. Ayliffe. 
Su’PERPLANT. n. f. | Juper and plant.) A 


plant growing upon another plant. 
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No fJuperplľant it a formed plant but mifle toe. 
Bacon, 


Su/RERPLUSAGE. 7. f. [Juper and plus, 
Lat.] Something more than enough. 


After this there yet remained a /uperplufage for 
the affiitance of the neighbouring panithes. Frl, 


To SUPERPONDERATE. va, [ /uper and 
pondero, Lat.| To weigh over and above. 
Dit. 
SUPERPROPORTION. #, f. { /uper and 
proportio, Lat.] Overplus of proportion. 
No detect of velocity, which requires as great a 
Superprogortion in the caufe, can be overcome in an 
inftant. Digby. 
SUPERPURGA'TION. 1, /.'[ /uperpurgation, 
Fr. fuper and purgation.| More purga- 
tion than enough. 
There happening a /uperpurgation, he declined 
the repeating of that purge. Wifeman, 
SUPERREFLEXION. 1, f. [ /ufer and re- 
flexion, | Reflection of an image refleAed. 
Place one glats before and another behind, yoa 
fhall fee the glafs behind with the image within the 
giafs befure, and again the glafs before in that, and 
divers fuch /uperrcflexions, till the fpecies fpeciei at 
laft die. Bacon. 
SUPERSA'LIENCY., 2. /. [ fuper and falio, 
Lat. This were better written /vper- 


fliency.] The att of leaping upon any 


thing. 
Their coition i¢ by /xperfaliency, like that of 
horfes. Brown. 


To SuPERSCRI'BE. U. @.[ fuper and /cribo, 
Lat.] To infcribe upon the top or out- 
fide. 

Fabretti and others believe, that by the two 
Fortunes were only meant in general the goddefs 
who fent profperity or aftiQions, aud produce in 
their behalf an ancient monument, /uperfceribed. 

Addifor, 

SUPERSCRIPTION, 2. f| /uper and /crip. 
tio, Latin.) 

1. The a& ot fuperferibing. 

2. That which is written on the top or 
outfide. 

Doth this churlith fuperfeription 
Portend fome alteration in good will. SAak/peare. 
Read me the juperfcription of thefe letters; l 


know not which is which. Soat/peare, 
No fuperfcriprions of fame, 
Of honour or good name. Suckling. 


1 learn of my experience, not by talk, 
How counterfeit a coin they are who friends 
Bear in their /uperfeription ; in profperous days 
They {warm, but in adverfe withdraw their head. 


Milion. 
It is enough her fone 
May honour'd be with /wper/eription 
OF the fole lady, who had pow'r to move 
The great Northumberland. Waller, 


Jo SUPERSEDE, v. a. [ /uper and jedeo, 
Lat.) To make void or inefficacious by 


fuperiour power ; to fet afide. 

Paon is the drunkennefs of the mind, and 
therefore in its prefent workings not comroulable by 
reafon, for as much as the proper effect of it is, for 
the time, to /uperfede the workings of realon. 

South. 

In this genuine acceptation of chance, noth:og 
is fuppofed that can fuperfede the kuowa laws ol 
natural motion. “Bentley. 


SUPERSE'DEAS. n. f. [In law.] 

A writ which lieth in divers and fundry cafes ; in 
all which it fignifies a command or requeft to ftay or 
forbear the doing of that which in appesrance ot 
law were to be done, were ıt not for the cayfe 
whereupon the writ is granted: forexumple, a man 
regularly is to have turety of peace againit him ol 
whom he will twear that Fe is afraid; and the 
Jultice required hereunto cannot deny him: yetit 
the party be formerly bound to the peace, in chan- 
cery or elfewhere, this writ heth to {tay the juitice 
from doing that, which otherwife he might not deny. 

Cowell. 
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The far diflance of this county from the court 
hath afforded it a /uperfedeas from takers and pur- 
vc yours. Carw. 

SUPERSE/RVICEABLE. adj, [ fuper and 
ferviceable,) Overofficious ; mois than 
is neceflary or required, 

A glafs-gazing, /uperferr iceable finical rogue. 

Shakfpeare, 

SUPERSTITION. w. f. [ fuperftition, Fe. 
fuperfiitio, Latin. | 

t. Unneceflary fear or fcruples in religion; 

obfervance of unneceifary and uncom- 

manded rites or praélices; religion 
without morality. 

A rev'rent fear, fuch /eperfirion reigns 


Among the rude, ev'a then potlefs’d the fwains. 
Dryden. 


z. Rite or practice proceeding from {ciu- 


pulous of timorous religion. In this 
tenfe it is plural. 
They the truth 
Afi lrow. 


With fuperfticions and traditions taint. 
If we had a religion that confifted in abfurd Ju- 
forftitions, that had no regard to the pericction ut 
our nature, people might well be glad to have tome 
part of their tife executed froin it. Laun 
3. Falle religion; reverence of beings 
not proper objets of reverence; faite 
werfhip. 

They had certain gusftions again him of therr 
own fuperPision. Ath. 

4. Over-nicety ; exadtnefs too fcrupulous. 

SUPERSTITIOUS, adj. [ /uperfiticux, Fr. 
Superhiitiofus, Latin. | 

1. Addiéted to fuperftition; full of iale 
fancies or fcruples with regard to re- 
ligion. 

At thekindling of the fire, and lighting of candles, 
they fay certain prayers, and ufe fome other fuper- 
Sfiitious rites, which thew that they honour the tire 
and the light. Sperfers 

Have I 
Been out of fondnels fuperfitious to him? 
And ain l thus rewarded ? Svak peare, 

Nature’s own work it feed, nature Caught arte» 
And, toa fuperfiitious eye, the haunt 
Of wood-gods and wood-nymphs. Milta. 

A venerable wood, 
Where rites divine were paid, whofe holy hair 
Was kept and cut with Superfitions care. Dryden, 
2. Over-accurate ; {cruputous beyond need. 


SUPERSTI'TIOUSLY, adw (troni Juperfie 
tious. | 
1. In a fuperftitious manner; with errone- 


ons religion. 

There reigned in this ifland a king, whofe me- 
mory of all others we molt adore ; not fupcrflitioufly, 
but as a divine intrument. Bucon. 

2. With too much care. 

Neither of thefe methods fhould be too {crupul- 

oufly and fuperftitioufly puriued. Watts. 


Jo SUPERSTRAIN. U. a. [ fuper and 
firain.) To ftrain beyond the jutt ttretch. 
In the ftraining of a ttring, the further it is 


ftrained, the lels /upe raining goeth to a note. 
Bacon. 


Te SUPERSTRU‘CT. w. a. [ fuperfruo, 
Juperfirucius, Lat,] To build upon any 


thing, 

Two notions of fundamentals may be conceived 
one fignilying that whereon our eternal blifs is im- 
mediately /uperfiruGed, the othcr whereon our 
obedience to the faith of Chrilt is founded. 

Hammond, 

If his habit of fin have not corrupted his princi- 
ples, the vicious chriltian may think it realonable 
to reform, and the preacher may hope to fupir/fruft 
good life upon fuch a foundation. mmerd. 

This is the only proper batis on which to fuper- 
Sera G ürk innucency, and then virtue, 

Decay of Piety. 
gà 2 
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SurersTRU'CTION, 2. f. [from fuper- 
firu.) An edifice raifed on any thing. 

1l want not to improve the honour of the living by 
imp:iring that of the dead; and my own profeffion 
hath taught me net to erect new /uper/Pruiors 
upon an oid ruin. Denbam. 

SUPERSTRU'CTIVE. adj.[ from fuțerfirua.] 
Built upon fomething elfe, 

He that is fo fure oë his particular election, as to 
relolve he can never fall, muh necelfarily refolve, 
that what were drunkennefs in another, is not fo in 
him ; and nothing but the removing his fundamental 
error can refcue him from the fuperfirultive, he it 
never fo grofs. ammond, 

SUPERSTRU'CTURE. x. fi [ fuper and fruc- 
ture. That which is raiied or built upo 


fomething elfe. z 

He who builds upon the prefent, builds upon the 
narrow compats of a point; and where the founda- 
tion is fo narrow, the /wperffruciure cannot be high 
and ftrong too. Soxth. 

Purgatory was not known in the primitive church 
and is a fuperfirufure upon the chriftian religion. 

Tillotfon 
You have added to your natural endowments the 
Superftr ullures of Rudy. Dryten. 
SuPERSUBSTA'NTIAL, adj. {fuper and 
fubfiantial,| More than fubftantial. 
SUPERVACA’NEOUS. adj. [ fuperva- 
caneus, Latin.) Superfluous; needles ; 
unneceflary ; ferving to no purpofe. Dia. 
SUPERVACA'NEOUSLY. adv. [from the 
adjective. ] Needlefsly. 
SuPERVACa'NEOUSNESS. z. /. [from the 
adjective. ] Needlef{nets. Bailey. 
Jo SUPERVE’NE. v. n. | fupervents, Lat.] 
To come as an extraneous addition. 

His good-will, when placed on any, was fo fixed 
and rooted, that even /upervening vice, to which 
he had the greateft deteltatian imaginable, could 
not eafily remove it. Fell. 

Such a mutual gravitation can never Jupervene 
to matter, uolefs imprefled by a divine power. 

Bentley. 
SuUPERVE NIENT. adj. [ /uperveniens, Lat. | 
Added; additional. 

Jf it were unju:t to murder John, the /upere 
aentent oath did not extenuate the fact, or oblige 
the juror unto if. Brown, 

That branch of belief was in him fupervenient 
to chriftian practice, and not all chriftian practice 
built on that. Hammond. 

SupeRVe NTION, 72. /. [from /upervene. } 
The act of fupervening. 

Jo SUPERVISE, v. a. [fuper and vifus, 
Lat.] To overlook ; to overiee; to intend. 

M. Rayle fpeaks of the vexation of the fuper- 
wijing of the prefs, an terms fo feeling that they 
move compaffion. Congreve. 

SUPERVISOR. x. f [from /upervife.] An 
overfeer ; an infpector; a fuperintendant. 

A fupervifcr may fignify an overfeer of the poor, 
an infpector of the cuttoms, a furveyos of the high- 
ways, a fupervifor of the excife. Watts. 

How fatisfy'd, my lord! 
Would you be fupervifor, grofsly gape on? Sbak/. 

l am informed of the author and /upervifors of 
this pamphlet. Dryden. 

Jo SUPERVI'VE. v. #. [ fuper and wire, 
Lat.] To overlive; to outlive. 

Upon what principle can the foul be imagined to 
be naturally mort, or what revolutions in nature 
will it not be able to reit and fupervive ? Clarke. 

Surı NA'TIUN. J de | /upiuation, er trom 
fupind, Lat.} The act of lying, or ftare 
of being laid, with the face upward, 

SUPINE. adj. [ fupinus, Latin. | 

3. Lying with the face upward: oppofed 
to prove. 

Upon thefe divers pefitions ia man, wherein th: 
{pire can only be at right Imes with the thigh, aril: 
thuic remarkable pokkutes, prone, Jupine, Ind erect. 

brown. 
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At him he lanc’d his fpear, and pierc’d his 
breaft; 
Oa the hard earth the Lycian knock’d his head, 
And lay fJupine; and forth the ipirit fed. Dryden. 
What advantage hath a man by this erection 
above other animals, the faces of moft of them 
being more fupine than ours? Ray. 
2. Leaning backward with expofure to the 
fun. 
If the vine 
On rifing ground be plac’d, or hills /upine, 
Extend thy loofe battalions, Dryden. 
3. Negligent ; carelefs ; indolent ; drow{y ; 
thoughilefs ; inattentive, 
Thete men futter by their abfence, filence, neg- 
ligence, or /upine credulity. King Charles. 
Supine amidft our flowing ftore 


We flept fecurely. Dryden. 
Supine in Sylvia's {nowy arms he lies, 
And all the bufy cares of life defies. Tatler. 


He became pufillanimous and /upine, and openiy 
expoled to any temptation, Huodward. 
Su'pine. a. J. [ fupin, Fr. fupinum, Lat. | 
In grammar, a term fignifying a parti- 
cular kind of verbal noun. 
SUPI'NELY. adv. [from /upine.] 
re With the face upward. 
2. Drowfily ; thoughtlefsly ; indolently. 
Who on thé beds of fin fupincly Le, 
They in the fummer of their age thall die. Sandys. 
The old imprifon’d king, 
Whofe lenity firit pleas’d the gaping crowd ; 
But when long try’d, and found /upinely good, 
Like Æ lop's log, they leapt upon his back. Dryd. 
He panting on thy breat /wpine.'y les, 


While with thy heav'nly form he feeds his famifh’d | 


eyes. Dryden, 
Wilt thou then repine 
To labour for thyfelf? and rather chufe 
To he /upine.y, hoping heaven will blefs 
Thy ‘lighted truits, and give thee bread unearn’d ? 
Philips. 
Beneath a verdant laurel’s thade, 
Horace, immortal bard! /upinely laid. 
Supi'neness. x. f. (trom /upine.} 
1. Poflure with the face upward. 
2. Drowfinefs ; carelefnefs ; indolence. 
When this door is open to let diffenters in, con- 
fideriog their induftry and our /upinenejs, they may 
in a very few years grow to a majority in the houle 
of commons. Swift. 
SUPI'NITY. n. /. [from /upine. | 
t. Potture of lying with the face upward. 
2. Carelefnefs; indolence; thoughtleff- 


nefs. 

The fourth caufe of errour is a fupinity or neglect 
of enquiry, cven in matters wherein we doubt, 
rather believing than going to fee, Brown. 


SUPPEDA'NEOUS. acy, [Jub and pes, Lat. ] 
Placed under the ‘eet. 

He had flender legs, but encreafed by riding after 
meals; that is, the humour defcended upon their 
pendulofity, they having no fupport or /uppeaae 
neous ttability. brown, 


SUPPER x. e [/ouper, Fr. See Surp.] 
The lat meal ot the day; the evening 
repak. 

To-night we hold a [olemo /upper. Sbak/peare. 
Ili to my book : 
For yet, eie /upperetime muft 1 perform 
Much bufinceis. Shak{peare. 
The hour of /upper comesunearn’d, Minon. 
His phyficians, atter his great tever that he had 
in Oatord, requised him to eat /uppers. Fell, 

Su'pPertess, adj, [trom /upper.] Want- 

ing fupper ; falting ac night. 
Suppofe a man's gaing /upper/efs to bed, fhould 
introduce him to the table of lume great prince. 
à SpeTator. 
She cy’d the bard, where /upper/e/s he lat, 
And pin‘d, unconfcious of lus rifing fate. Pope, 


To SUPPLAINT. v. a. | fupplanter, Fr. 
Jub and planta, Latin. | bee } 
1. lo trip up the beels, 


Prior. 
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His legs entwining 
Each other, till supplanted down he fell; 
A monftrous ferpent on his belly prone. Milese, 
The thronging pepulace with frailty ftrides 
Obttru& the eafy way; the rocking town 
Supplants their tootiteps ; to and fro they reel. 
i Pbilips, 
2. To difplace by ftratagem; to turn out. 
I: is Philoclea his heart is fet upon; it is my 


daughter I have borne to /upplan: me. Sidney. 
Upon a jut furvey, take Litus’ part, 
And fo /upp/ant us for ingratitude. Sbhak/peare. 


3- ‘Vo aifplace; to overpower; to torce 
away. 
If it be ford, call it a woman's fears 
Which fear, if better realons can /upplant, 
l will fubfcribe, and fay, 1 wrong d the duke. 


Shak/peare. 
Sufpecting that the courtier had /upplacted the 
friend Fell. 


4. The fenfe in this paffage feems to be 
miftaken, 

For {uch do@trines as depend merely upon inftitue 
tion aod the initsuction of others, men do free 
quently differ both from themielves aod trom one 
another abour them ; becaufe that which can plant, 
can fupplant. Wiikins. 

SUPPLANTER. x. /. [from fupplant, |] One 
that fupplants ; one that difplaces. 

SU'PPLE. adj. [ fouple, French.) 

1. Pliant; exible 

The joints are more uppie to all feats of activity 
in vouth than atterwards. Bacon, 

Will ye fubmit your necks, and chufe to bead 
The fupple knee? Milions 

And fometimes went, and fometimes ran 
With fupple joints, as lively vigour led. Miltone 

No women are apter to! pio linen well than the 
Infh, who labeuring litte in any kind with their 
hands, have their hugers more J/uppse and foit thao 
other woinen ot the poorer conuitivn io England. 

N j Templee 

2. Yielding ; foft; not ooftinate. 
When we ‘ve ftuff’d 
Thefe pipes and thefe conveyances of blood 
With wine and feeding, we have Juppiter fouls 
Than in our priettiike tafts. Shak/psare, 

Ev’n forter than thy own, of fuppler kind, 

More exquilie of tale, and move than man refin'ds 
Dryden. 

If punifhment reaches not the mind, and makes 

not the will /ugple, it hardeas the offender. Locke, 
3. Flatiering ; fawning; bending. 

There is fomething fo _/uppl/e and infinuating in 
this abfurd unnatural doétrine, as makes it exe 
tremely agreeable to a prioce’s ear. Addifone 

g. That makes fupple. 
Each part depriv’d of /upp/e government, 
Shall itf, and ttark, and culu appear, like death. 
Sbatf[peart. 
[o Su’prre, v. 2. [from the adjective. ] 
1. To make pliant; to make foft; to make 
flexible. 


Poultices allaying pain, drew down the humours, 
and /uppéed the parts, thereby making the paflages 
wider. Temples 

‘Lo fupple a carcafe, drench it in water. 

Arbuthnot, 
2. To make compliant. 

Knaves having, by their own importunate fuit, 
Convine’d or fzppled them, they cannot chufe, 
But they mutt blab. Sbhuk/peare. 

A mothes perfilting ali fhe had bent her daughter's 
mind, and /ugpled ner will, the oviy end of core 
rection, the ettablithed her au:hority thoroughly ever 
alter. Locke. 

Jo Su'PPLe. v. ne To grow foft; to grow 
pliant. 
The ttones 
Did firft the rigour of their kind expel, 
And /uppled inw lottneis as they tcl, Drydens 


SU'PPLEMENT. z. f. [ /upplement, Fre 
Jupplenenium, Latin.) 
1. Addition to any thing by which its dee 
fects are fupplicd. 
Unto the word of God, being in refpect of that 


S UP 


end for which God ordained it, perfect, exat, and 
abfolute in itfelt, we do not add reafon as a fupplce 
ment of any maim or defect therein, but as a necef- 
farv ioftiument, without which we could not reap by 
the (criptures perfection that fruit and benefit which 
at yleldeth. Hooker. 

His bod will atone for our imperfection, his 
righteoufnels be imputed in /upplement to what is 
lurking in ours. Rogers. 

Initructive fatire, true to virtue’s caufe ! 

Thou Mining /uppéeonent of publick laws! Vounge 
2. Store; fupply. Not in ufe. 

We had not {pent 

Our ruddie wine a thip-board; jupplement 

Of large lort each man to his veffel drew.Chapmzn. 
SUPPLEMENTAL, Dads, [from /upple- 
SUPPLEME'NTARY, Í ment,] Additional, 

fuch as inay fupply the place of what is 

loft or wanting. 

Supplemental a&ts of Rete were madc to fupply 
defects of law; and fo tonnage and poundage were 
collected Clarendon. 

Divinity would not then pafs the yard and loom, 
nor preaching be taken in as aneafier fupplementary 
tzade, by thofe that difliked the pains of their own. 

Decay of Piety. 

Provide his brood, next Smithfield fair, 

With fupp:emenial hobby horfes ; 
And happy be their infant courfes. Prior. 
Su'peLeness, xe fe [ fiuplefe, Fr. trom 


Supple.| 
ł. Phantnefs ; fiexibility ; readinefs to take 


any form, 

The fruit is of a pleafant talte, caufed by the 
fuppleness and gentlenets of the juice, being that 
which maketh the boughs alio fo Hexible. Bacon, 

2. Readinefs of compliance ; facility. 

Study gives flrength to the mind, converfation 
grace; the duit apt to give Riffncls, the other /up- 
plans. Temple. 

A compliance and fuppicnefs of their wills, being 
by a fteady hand introduced by pasents, will feem 
natural to themy preventing ali occafions of ftrug- 
gling. Locke. 

SU'PPLETORY., adj. [from /uppleo, Lat. ] 
Brought in to fill up deficiencies. 

Su'ppreTORY. x. f. | fuppletorium, Lat. ] 
That which is to fill up deficiencies. 

That fupplerory of an implicit belief is by Ro- 
manifts conceived lufficient tor thofe not capable of 
an explicit. Haonncnd. 

Su'prrianrt. adj, [ fuppliant, Fr.) En- 
treating; befeechiny ; precatory ; fub- 
miflive. 

To thofe legions your levy 

Mult be /uppliant. Shak eave. 

To bow and Jue for grace with /uppliant knee. 
Milton. 
The rich grow fuppliant, and the poof grow 

proud : 
Thofe otter mighty gain, and thefe afk more. 
Dryden 
Conftant to his rR decree, 

To bow the haughty neck, and rarte the fuppliant 
knee. Pricer. 

SuU'PPLIANT. 2. f. [from the adjeétive. ] 
An humble petitioner; one who begs 


fubmiffively. 

A petition from a Florentine I undertook, 
Vanquith'd thereto by the fair grace and fp: ech 
Of the poor fuppliane. SLat/peare. 

Hourly fuitors come : 

The eaft with incente, and the weft with gold, 

Will Nand like /uppliants to receive her doom, 
Dryden 
Spare this life, and hear thy fuppliant’: prayer. 
Dryden. 
SU'PPLICANT. x fa [from /upplicate. | 
One that entreats or implores with great 

fubmiffion ; an humble petitioner, 

The prince and people of Nineveh affembling 
themfelves a main army of fupplicants, God did not 
withftand them. Hooker. 

The wife fupplicant, though he prayed for the 
condition he thought moit delrable, yet left the 
event to God, Rogers, 


SUP 


Abraham, inflead of indulging the /upplieamt in 
his dentre of new evidence, reters him tu what his 
Atterbury. 


brethren had. 


To SU'/PPLICATE. v. »m. [ fupplier, Fr. 
Jupplico, Lat. from fupplex.} Yo im- 
plore; to entreat; to petition fubmif- 
fively and humbly. 

Many things a man Cannot with any comelinefs 
fay or do; a man Cannot brook to fupplicate or 
beg. Bacon. 

Thither the kingdoms and the nations come, 


In fupplicatirg crowds, to learn their doom. 
Addifon. 


SUPPLICA'TION.  f. { fupplication, Fr. 
from fupplicate. } 
1. Petition humbly delivered; entreaty. 
My lord protector will come this way by and by, 
and then we may deliver our /upplications in the 
quill. Shuk/peare. 
My mother bows, 
As if Olympus to a mole-hill fhould 
In fupplication nod, Shak/peare. 
2. Petitionary worfhip; the adoration of a 


fuppliant or petitioner. 
Praying with all prayer and fupplication, with all 
perfeverance and fupplicution tor all faints. 
Ephefians. 
Bend thine ear 
To fupplication; hear his fighs though mute. 
Milton. 
A fecond fort of publick prayer is, that all in a 
family that are members of it join in their com- 
mon fupplications. Duty of Man. 
Thete prove the common praétice ot the worlhip 
of images io the Roman church, as to the rites of 
Supplication snd adoration, to be as extravagant as 
among the heathens. Siilling fleet, 
We fhould teftify our dependence upon God, and 
ous confidence of his goodnefs, by conttant prayers 
and fupplications for mercy. Tilletfon 


To Surpery'.v.a.[ f/uppleo, Lat. fuppleer, 
French. | 
1. To fill up as any deficiencies happen. 

Outof the try of thefe rakehell horfeboys are their 

kearo /upplied and maintained. Spenfer. 
2. To give fomething wanted ; to yield; 
to afford. 

They were princes that had wives, fons, and 
nephews; and yet all thefe could not fuppiy the 
comfort of triendthip. Bacon. 

I wanted nothing fortune could /upfly, 

Nor did the Number till that hour deny. Dryden. 
aa le relieve with fome:hing wanted. 
Although I neither lend nor borrow, 
Yet, to fupp/y the ripe wants of my friend, 
1’il break a cuftom. Shuk/peare. 
4. To ferve inftead of. 
Burning Mips the banith’d fun Supply, 
And no light thines but that by which men die. 
Maller, 
5 To give or bring, whether good or bad, 
Nearer care fupplies 
Sighs to my breait, and forrow to my eyese 
6. To hll any room made vacant. 
Upitart creatures to fupply our vacant room. 
Milton. 

The fun was fet; and Vefper, to fupt/y 

His abfent beams, had lighted up the fky. 
Dryden, 


Prier. 


TATA accommodate; to furnifh. 

While trees the mountain-tops with thades fupp/y, 

Your honour, name, and praife fhall never die. 
Dryden. 
The reception of light mult be /upplied by fome 
open form of the fabrick. Wotton, 
My lover, turning away feveral old fervants, /wp- 
plied me with others from his own houle. Swift. 


SuppLy’, 2. /. [fromthe verb.] Relief 
of want; cure of deficiencies. 

i mean that now your abundance may be a fup- 

ply lor their want, that their abundance alfo may be 

a fuj ply for your want. 2 Corinthians. 
Art nom that fund each juft /upp/y provides, 
Works without how, and without pomp prefides, 

Pope. 


SU 
To SUPPO'RT. v. a. [f/upporter, Fr. fupe 


portare, Italian, } 
t. ‘To fuftain ; to prop; to bear up. 
Stooping to /uppert cach flow'r of tender falk, 
Alilton, 
The palace built by Picus, vaft and proud, 
Supported by a hundred pillars ftood. Dryden. 
The original community of all things appearing 
from this donation of God ; the fovereigntyol Adamy 
built upon his private dominion, muil tall, not have 
ing any foundation to fupport it. Lickee 
2e To endure any thing painful without 
being overcome. 
Stiongly to fuffer and fuppert our pains. Mione 


Could'it thou fuppors thet burden? Miltone 
This fiercedemeinour, and his infolence, 
The patience of a god could not /wpport, Dryden 
. Toendure; to bear, 
She fcarce awake her eyes could keep, 
Unable to fupporr the tumes of flcep Drydens 


None can Jupport a diet of fleth and water withe 
out acids, as falt, vinegar, and bread, without falle 
ing into a putrid tever. Arbuthncle 

. To fuftain ; to keep from fainting. 

With inward confolations recom peus’d, 

And oft /upporied. Milter. 


Support. n. f. [fupport, Fr. from the 


verb. 
1. AG or power of fuftaining. 

Though the idea we have of a horfe or Rone be 
but the colle€tion of thofe feveral fenfible qualities 
which we find united in them; yet, becaule we cane 
not conceive how they thould fubfilt alone, we fupe 
rofe them exilting in and fupported by lome com- 
mon lubje, which fupport we denote by the name 
fubftance, though it be certain we have no clear idea 
ol that fupport, Locke. 
2. Prop; fuftaining power, 

3. Neceflaries of lite. 

4. Maintenance ; fupply, 
Suppo/RTaBLe. adj, [ fupportable, Fre 
from /upport.| Tolerable; to be ene 
dured, It may be obferved that Shake 
Speare accents the firft fyliable. 

As great tome, as late ;- and, /upportable 
To make thie dear lols, have t means much weaker 
Than you may call to comfort you. Sbakf. Tempi. 

Alterations in the proje€t of uniting chriftans: 
might be very /upportab/e, as things in their own 
nature indifferent. e Swifta 

1 with that whatever part of misfortunes they 
mult bear, may be rendered fupportabie to them. 

Pepe. 
SUPPO'RTABLENESS, . f. [from /upporie 
able.) The ftate of being tolerable. 
SuPPO/RTANCE, Ju. A. [from /upport. } 
SUPPORTA'TION, Maintenance ; iup- 
port. Both thefe words are obfolete. 

Give fome fupportance to the beading twigs. 

Shuk/peare. 

His quarrel he finds fcarce worth talking c!, theree 

forc draw tor the fupporsance of his vow. 
Shur/peure. 

The benefited fubje& fhould render fome imall 
portion of his gain, for the jxppriaiion of the king's 
expence. Buson, 
SUPPORTER. 2. fa [from /upport. | 
te One that fupports. 

You muft walk by us upon either hand, 
And good fupporters are you. Shal/pearhe 
Becaule a relation cannot be founded in nothings: 
and the thing here related as a /appcrter, or a fup- 
port is not reprefented to the miod by any dittinct 
idea, Lete, 
2. Prop; that by which any thing is born 
up from falling. 

More might be added of he!ms, creits, mantles, 
and /upporters. Cuntd tte 

The tockets and /upporvers of flowers are figured, 

Bacon. 

We thall be diicharged uf our load; but you, that 

are detigaed tor beams and /xpporsers, Itall bear, 
L’ Ffrange. 

There is no lofs of rovum at the bottom, as there 

is da a building ict upou fap porters, SCY tine 


> SAUP. 


$. Suftainers comforter. 

The faints have a companion and /upsorter in all 

their mifertes. Sourh, 
4. Maintainer ; defender. 

The beginning of the earl of Fffex 1 muft attri- 
bute in great part to my ford of Leicefter; but yet 
as an Introducer or jupporter, not as a teacher. 

A+otton. 

Such propofitions as theie are competent to blaft 
and defame any caufe which requires fuch aids, and 
ttands in necd of fuch Jupporters. Hammond. 

All examples reprefent ingratitude as fitting in its 
throne, with pride at its right hand, and cruelty at 
its left; worthy /upporters of fuch a reigning im- 
piety. South, 

Love was no more, when loyalty was gone, 

The great /upperter of hisawful throne. Dryden. 
5. Sapporters. [Inheraldry.] Beafts that 
fupport the arms. 
Suppo'saBLe. adj. [from _/uppofe.] That 
may be fappofed. 

Invincibie ignorance is, in the far greateft number 
of men, ready to be confronted againit the neceffity 
of their believing all the feverals of any /upp/abte 
catalogue. tammond. 

SupPro'’saL. ne f. [from /uppofe.| Poli- 
tion without proof; imagination; be- 
liet. 

Young Fortinbras, 
Holding a weak /upp:/a/ of our worth, 
Thinks our {tate tobe outof frame.  Skak/peare. 

Little can be looked for towards the advancement 
of natural theory, but from thofe that are likely to 
mend our profpect; the defect of events, and fen- 

„fible appearances, futfer us to proceed no further to- 
wards fcience, than to imperfcét gueffes and timor- 
ous /uppofals, Glanville. 

When this comes, our former fuppefal ct tuff- 
cient grace, as of the preaching of the word, and 
God's calls, is utterly at an end. Han:mord. 

Interet, wth a Jew, never proceeds but upon 

Suppofal at leait of a firm and fufficient bottom. 

South. 

Artful men endeavour to entangle thoughtlefs 
women by bold /uppofa/s and ofters. _Clariffa. 

Jo SUPPOSE. v. a. [ fuppyer, Ir. Jup- 
pono, Latin. | 

r. To lay down without proof ; to advance 
by way of argument or illuttration, 
without maintaining the truth of the 


pofition. 

Where we meet with all the indications and evi- 
dences of fuch a thing, as the thing is capable of, 
Suppfing it to be true, it mult needs be very irra- 
tional to make apy doubt of it. Wilkins. 

z. To admit without proof. 

This is to be entertained as a firm principle, that 
when we have as great affurance that a thing is, as 
we could poffibly, /uppufimg it were, we ought not 
to make any doubt of its exiftence. Tillotfon. 

Supp fe lome fo negligent that they will not be 
brought to learn by gentle wavs, yet it does not 
thence follow that the rough difc:pline ef the cudgel 
is to be ufed to all. f Lecke. 

3. To imagine; to believe without exami- 


nation. 
Tell falfe Edward, thy /uppofed king, 
That Lewis of France is fending over ma(kers. 
Shal-fpeare, 
Let not my lord fuppefe that they have flaia all 
athe king’s fons; for Amnon only is fain. 
2 Saniuel. 
I fuppefe we thould compel them toa quick refult. 
; Milton. 
. To require as previous. 
Vhisfuppofera fomeihing, without evalent nk : 
dle, 
g. To make reafonably fuppofed, 
Oue talfehood always /uppofrs another, and ren- 
ders all you can fay tulpected. Female Quixote. 
6. To put one thing by fraud in the place 
of another. 
Suppo'ss. ne f. [from the verb.] Sup- 
pofition; pofition without proof; un- 


evidenced concelt. 


SL U P 
We come Mhort of our /uppofe fo fare 
That, after fev'n years fiege, yet Lroy-walls tand, 
Shatfpeare. 
Is Egypt’sfaiety, and the king's, and your's, 
Fit to be trulted on a bare fuppoje 
That he is honeft. Dryden. 
Suppo'ser. xe f. [from fuppo/e.] One 
that fuppofes. 
Thou hat by marriage made thy daughter mine, 


While counterteit fuppcfers bleer'd thine eyne. 
Shakfpeare. 
SUPPOSITION. z. fe [fuppofitron, Fr. 
from /Juppofe.]  Pofition laid down ; 
hypothefis ; imagination vet unproved. 
in faying he is a good man, underftand me that 
be is fufficient; yethis means are in fuppfition. 
Shak/peares 
Sing, fyren, for thyfelf, and I will dote ; 
Spread o’er the filver waves thy golden hairs, 
And asa bed I'll take thee, and there iye; 
And in that glorious /uppoftion think 
He gains by death, that hath fuch means to die. 
Shakfpeare. 
This is only an infallibility upon /upp/riion, that 
ifa thing de true, itis impoflibie to be talfe. 
Tillotfon. 
Such an original irrefiftible notion is neither re- 
quifite upon juppofition ot a deity, nor is it prc- 
tended to by religion, Bentley. 
SupposittTi'rious, adj, [from /uppofitus, 


Juppifititius, Latin. | 
r. Not genuine; put by a trick into the 
place or character belonging to another. 

The deftruction of Multapha was fu fatal to Soly- 
man’s line, as_ the fucceflion of the Turks from 
Solyman is tufpected to be o! trange blood; for that 
Selymus 112 was thought to be fupprftiisrous. 

bacon. 

It is their opinion, that no man ever killed his 
fathers but that, if it Ghould ever happen, the re- 
puted fon mult have been illegitumate,/.pp fiiticus, 
or begotien in adultery. Addifon. 

There is a Latin treatife among the fuppfititions 
pieces, afcribed to Athanafius. Wateiland. 

2. Suppofed ; imaginary ; not real. 

Some alterations in the globe tend rather to the. 
benefit ot the earth, and its productions, than their 
deftruction, as all thele fuppoftitious ones mani- 
fe(tly would do. Woodward. 

SUPPOSITI'TIOUSNESS. 4. f. (from /up- 
pojitttions.} State of being counterfeit. 
Suppo'siTIvVELy. adv, [trom /uppo/e. | 

Upon fuppofition. 

The unretormed finner may have fome hope /xp- 
pofitively, if he do change and repent: the honch 
penitent may hope politively. Hammond. 

Suppo/s1rory. a. Je { fuppofiteire, Fr. 
fuppoftorienm, Lat.) A kind of folid 
clyfter. 

Nothing relieves the head more than the piles; 
therefore /uppofitorics of honey, aloes, and rock-falt 
ought to be tried. Arbuthnot, 

Jo SUPPRESS. a. a. [fupprimo, Juppref- 
fis, Lat. jupprimer, Fr. } 

1s. To cruth; to overpower; to over- 
whelm ; to fubdue; to reduce from any 
ftate of activity or commotion. 

Glo’iter would have armour out of the Tower, 
To crown himfelt king, and /uppre/s the prince. 

Shak/peare. 

Every rebellion, when it is fuppreffed, doth inake 

the fubject weaker, and the prince ftronger. 
Davies. 

Sir William Herbert, with a well armed and 
ordered company, fet tharply upon them ; aud, op- 
prefling Iome of the torwardeit of them by deatb, 
Suppreffed the retidue by fear. Hayward. 

2. lo conceal; not to tell; not to reveal. 

Things not reveal’d, which th’ invifible King, 

Only omnilcient, hath fupprefs'd in night. 
Milton. 

Still the fuppreffrs the name, and this keeps him 
in a pleafing fulpenfe; and, in the very clofe of her 
Speech, the indirectly mentions it. broo. 

3. Lo keep in; not to let out, 


Weill did't thou, Richard, to Jupprefs thy voice; 

For, had the paflions of thy heart burit out, 

I fear we fhould have {een decypher’d there 

More ranc'sus fpight, more turious raging broils. 
Shat/pearte 

SuPPRE'SSION. mt. /. [ fuppreffion, Fr. fup- 
prelio, Lat. from /uppre/s.] 

1. The a&t of fuppreffing. 

2. Not publication, 

You may depend upon a /uppreffion of thefe verfese 

Pipes 

SuPPRE'ssor. 2. fa [from /upprefs.] One 
that fupprefles, cruthes, or conceals, 

To SU'PPURATE, v. a. [from pus puris, 
Lat. fuppurer, Fr.] To generate pus or 
matter. 

This difeafe is generally fatal > it it fuppurates the 
pus, it is evacuated into the lower belly, where it 
pioduceth putrefaction. Arbuthnot. 

To Su'PPURATE. UV”. To grow to pus, 

SUPPURA'TION. m fe [/uppuration, Fre 
from /uppurate. | 

1. The ripening or change of the matter of 
a tumour into pus. 

If the inflammation be gone too far towards a 
JSuppuration, then it muft be promoted with fuppu- 
raives, and opened by incifion. ijeman, 

This great attrrtion mutt produce a great propen- 
fity tothe putrefcent alkaline condition of the fluids, 
and confequently to /uppuraticons. Arbuthnor, 

2. The matter fuppurated. 

The great phyfcian of fouls fometimes cannot 
cure without cutting us: fin has feltered inwardly, 
and he mult jaunce the impofthume, to let out death 
with the /uppuration. South. 

Su'P PURATIVE. adj. [Sur puratif, Fr. 
troin /uppurative.| Digestive; gene- 
rating matter, 


Supputa TION. »#. f. [Jupprtation, Fr. 
fupputa, Lat} Reckoning; account ; 
calculation; computation, 

From thefe differing properties of day and yeat 
arife difficulties in carrying on and reconciling the 
Juppriation øt time in long meatures. Holder. 

The Jews fawevery day thei Methah Rill farther 
removed from them; that the promifes of their 
doctors, about his fseedy manifeiiations, were falfe ; 
that the predictions of the prophets, whom they 
could now no longer underttand, were covered with 
obicurity ; that all the /uppurasions of time either 
terminated in Jefus Chiilt, or were without a period, 

Wf. 

Jo SUPPU'TE, v. a, [from /upputo, Lat, | 
‘Yo reckon; to calculate. 

SUPRA, [Lat.] In compofition, figni- 


fies above or before. 


SUPRALAPSARIAN, } adj, [ /upraand lap- 
SUPRALA PSARY, Jus, Lat.) Ane 
tecedenr to the fall of man, 

Lhe /upralayfarians, with whom the obje& of 
the decree is bcanccunditus, man created not yet 
fallen; and the fublaplariaus, with whom it is man 
fallen, or the corrupt mals. Hammond, 


SUPRAVU'LGAR, adj.[ fupra and vulgar. ] 
Above the vulgar. 

Rut one of thefe motives can prevail with a maa 

to furnith himfelt with /uprava'gar and noble qua- 

\ities. Colliers 


SupRE MACY. # /. [from f/upreme.] High- 
elt place; highcit authority; itate of 
being fupreme. 

No appeal may be made unto any one of higher 
power, in as much as the order of your dilcipline 
admitteth no ttanding inequality of courts, no lpi- 
ritual judge to have any ordinary fuperior on earthy 
but as many fupremacies as there are parithes and 
feveral congregations. Hecker, 

As we under heav’n are fupreme head, 

So, under him, that great /upremucy, 
Where we do reign, we wal alonc uphold. 
Shak/pcares 


SUR 


T am afham’d that women 
Should feek for rule, fupremacy, and fwaye 
When they are bound to ferve, love, and obey. 
Sbak/peare. 
Put to proof his high /xpremacy, 
Whether upheld by ftrength, or chance, or fate. 
Milton. 
Henry vitz. had no intention to change religion : 
hie continued to burn proteftants after he had catt 
off the pope's fupremacy. Swif?. 
You're form’d by nature for this fupremacy, 
which is granted from the diftinguifhing character 
of your writing. Dryden. 
Fram fome wild curs that from their mafters ran, 
Abhorring the fupremacy of man, 
in woods and caves the rebs] race began. 
Dryden. 
Supremacy of nature, or fupremacy of perfection, 
is to be pollent of all perfe€tion, and the higheft ex- 
cellency poflible. Waterland. 
To deny him this fupremacy is to dethrone the 
Deity, and give his kingdom to another. Rogers. 
SUPRE'ME, adj. f fupremus, Lat. | 
1, Higheft in dignity; higheft in autho- 
rity. It may be obferved that /uperrour 
is ufed often of local elevation, but fu- 
preme only of intellectual or political. 
Asno man ferveth God, and loveth him not; fo 
neither can any man fincerely love God, and not ex- 
tremely abhor that fin which is the higheft degree 
of treafon againtt the /upreme Guide and Monarch 
of the whole world, with whofe divine authority and 
power it invelteth others. Hooker. 
The god of foldiers, 
With the confent of /upreme Jove, inform 


Thy thoughts with noblenefs ! Shak/peare. 
My foul akes 

To know, when two authorities are up, 

Neither /upreme, how foon confufton 

May enter “twixt the gap of both. Shak/peare. 


This ftrength, the feat of Deity /upreme. 
Milton. 
The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Shoots rifing up, and fpreads by flow degrees ; 
“fhree centuries he grows, and three he Rays 
Supreme in ttate, and in three more decays. 
Dryden, 
2. Higheft ; moft excellent. 
No fingle virtue we can moft commend, 
Whether the wife, the mother, or the friend ; 
Fos fhe was allin that /upreme degrec, 
"That, as no one prevail’d, fo all wasthe. Dryden, 
To him both heav’n 
The right had giv'n, 
And his own love bequeath’d /upreme command. 
Dryden. 
SUPREMELY. adv. [from the adjective. | 


In the highelt degree. 

The ftarving chemift in his golden views 
Supremely bleit, the poet in his mufe. Pope. 
Sur. [/ur, Fr.) In compofition, means 

upon, OT over and above. 
SURADDI'TION. x. fe [Jur and addition. | 

Something added to the name. 

He ferv’d with glory and admir’d fuccefs, 

So gain’d the furaddition, Leonatus. Shak/peare, 
Su’rat. adj. [from Jura, Lat.] Being in 
the calf of the leg. 

He was wounded in the infide of the calf of his 
lcg, into the fural artery. Wifemax, 
Su'rance. x. /, [from /ure.] Warrant; 
fecurity ; affurance. 

Give fome furance that thou art revenge; 

Stab them, or tear them on thy chariot wheels. 


Sbak/peare. 


Go SURBA' TE. v. a. { /loatir, Fr.} To 
bruife and batter the feet with travel; to 
harafs ; to fatigue. 

‘Their march they continued al! that night, the 
horfemen often alighting, that the foot might ride, 
and others taking many of them behind them: 
however they could not but be extremely weary and 


furbated. Clarendon. 
Chalky land furbares and fpoils oxen’s feet. 
Mortimer. 


SURBE'Te The participle paflive of jur- 


To SURCE'ASE. V. Qe 


2. The 


SUR 


feat, which Spenjer feems to have afed 


for furbate. 
A bear and tyger being met 
Jn cruel fight, on Lybick ocean wile, 
Efpy a traveller with feet furdet, 


Whom they in equal prey with to divide. 
Spenfer. 


To Suncea'se. v. 2. [ur and efer, Fr. 


cefo, Lat.) 


1, Tobe at an end; to ftop; to ceafe; to 


be no longer in ufe or being. 

Small favours will my prayers increafe $ 
Granting my fuit, you give me all ; 

And then my prayers mult needs farceafe ; 
For | have made your godhead fall. Donne. 


2. To leave off; to practife no longer ; to 


refrain finally. 

Vo fly altogether from God, to defpair, that 
creatures unworthy fhall be able to obtain any thing 
at his hands, and under that pretence to furecafe 
from prayers, as bootlefs or fruitlefs offices, were to 
him no lefs injurious than pernicious to our own 
fouls. Hooker. 

Nor did the Briti fquadrons now furceafe 
To gall their foes o'erwhelm’d. Philips. 

So pray’d he, whilit an angel's voice from high 
Bade him furceafe to importune the tky.  Flarte. 


To flop; to putan 
end to. Obfolete, 


All pain hath end, and every war hath peace ; 


But mine no price, nor prayer, may furcca/e. 
Spenfer. 


SURCFA'SE. xf. Ceflation; ftop. 


It might very well agree with your principles, if 
your difcipline were fully planted, even to fend out 
your writs of furcea/e unto all courts of England for 
the molt things handled in them. Hocker. 


To SURCHA'RGE, v. a. [ysurcharger, Fr. | 


To overload; to overburden. 

They put upon every portion of land a reafonable 
rent, which they called Romefcot, the which might 
not f/arcbarge the tenant or freeholder. Spenser, 

"Tamas was returned to Tauris, in hope to have 
fuddenly furprifed his enemy, furcharged with the 
pleafures of fo rich acity. Knolles. 

More remov'd, 
Left heav’n, furcharg’d with potent multitude, 
Might hap to move new broils. Milton, 

He ceas’d, difcerning Adam with fuech joy 
Surchare'd, as had, like grief, been dew’d in tears 
Without the vent of words. Milton. 

When gracetul forrow in her pomp appears, 

Sure fhe is drefs*d in Melefinda’s tears : 

Your head reclin’d, as hiding grief from view, 

Droops like a rofe furcharg’d with morning dew. 
Dryden. 


SURCHA/RCE. wey | furcharge, Fr. from 


the verb.} Burden added to burden ; 
overburden ; 


born. 

The air, after receiving a charge, doth not receive 
a furcharge, or greater charge, with like appetite as 
it doth the frk. Bacon. 
An object of /urcharge or excels deftroyeth the 
fenfe ; as the light of the fun, the eye; a violent 
found near the ear, the hearing. Bacon. 
The moralifts make this raging of a lion to be a 

Surcharge of one madnefs upon another. 
L’ Effrange. 


SURCHARGER. xe fe [from furcharge.] 


One that overburdens. 


SuRCUNGLE. ze fe [fur and cingulum, 


Latin. | 


1. A girth with which the burden is bound 


upon a horfe. 
girdle of a caffock. 


Juttly he chote the furcingle and gown. 
Marvel. 


Su'RCLE. m f. [ furculus, Lat.}] A foot; 


a twig; a fucker. Not in general ufe. 

It is an arboreous excrefcence, or fuperplant, 
which the tree cmnot affimilate, and therefore 
fprouteth not forth in boughs and /wre/es of the 
fame Mape unto the uce, Brown, 


more than caa be well | 


SUR 


The bafilica dividing into two branches below the 
cubit, the outward fendeth two fxurc/es unto the 
thumb, Brown, 

SU'RCOAT. n. f. [ fureot, old Fr. fur and 
coat.) A fhort coat worn over the ref 
of the drefs. 

The horourable habiliments, as robes of fate, 
parliament-robes, the furccat and manile. 

Camden, 

The commons were befotted in excels of ap- 

parel, in wide furcoats reaching to their loins. 
Camden. 
That day in equal arms they fought for fame; 
Their fwords, thcir fhields, their /wrcoats were the 
fame. Dryden. 
Surv. adj. [ furdus, Lat.] 
1. Deaf; wanting the fenfe of hearing. 
2. Unheard ; not perceived by the ear. 
3. Not expreffed by any term. 
Su/epity. n. f. [from furd.] Deafnefs. 


SuRDNYU'MBER, v.f. [from furd and nuwa 
ber.) That is incommenfurate with 
unity. 

SURE. adj. [ feure, Fr.] 


1. Certain; unfailing ; infallible. 
The teftimony of the Lord is urc, and giveth 


wildom unto the fimple. Pjalnste 
Who knows, 

Let this be good, whether our angry foe 

Can give it, or will ever? How he can 

Is doubtful ; that he never will, isfure. Milicr. 


2. Certainly doomed. 

Our coin beyond fea is valued according to the 
filver in it: fending it in bullion is the fatet way, 
and the weightielt 1s /ure to go. Lockes 

3. Confident; undoubting; certainly know- 
ing. 
Friar Laurence met them both; 
Him he knew well, and gueis’d that it was fhe s 
But, being mafk’d, he was not Jwe of it. 
Shakfpcarce 
Let no man feek what may befall ; 
Evil he may be Jare. Miltona 

The youngeit in the morning are not /ure 

That ‘all the night their life they can tecure. 
Denhanz. 

While fore of battle, while our wounds are greeny 

Why would we tempt the doubtful dye agen ? 
In wars renew'd, uncertain of fuccets, 
Sure of a fhare, as umpires of the peace. Dryden. 
lí you find nothing new in the matter, I am /ure 
much lefs will you in the Ryle. Wake, 
be iilent always, when you doubt your fenle ; 
And fpeak, though Jure, with feeming diffidence. 
y Pope. 
4. Safe; firm; certain; paft doubt or 
danger. Yo make fure is to fecure, fo as 
that nothing fhall put it out of one’s pof- 


{cfion or power, 
Thy kingdom Mall be /ure unto thee, after that 
thou thalt have known that the hcavens do rule. 


Daniel. 
He bad me make /wre of the bear, before Piell his 
fkin. L'Efrange. 


They would make others ‘on both fides sure of 
pleafing, in preference to inftrudtion. Dryden, 
They have a acarer and /urer way to the felicity 
of life, by tempering their pailions, and reducing 
their appetites. Temple. 
A peace cannot fail, provided we make /ure of 
Spain. Temple, 
Revenge is now my joy; he’s not forme, 
And Dil make fure he ne’er {hall be tor thee. 
Dryden 
I bred you up to arms, rais’d you to power, 
All to make fyre the vengeance of this day, 


Which even this day has ruin’d. Dryden, 
Make Cato fure, and give up Utica, 
Cxfar will ne’sr retufe thee fuch a tnte. Aduifen. 


They have reafon to make all actions worthy of 
obfervationy which are fure to be oblerved. 
aliterbury, 


5. Firm; ftable; fteady; not liable te 
failure. 
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Thou the garland wear'tt fuceeMfively s 
Yer though thou ftand’it more fure thao I could do, 
Thou art not htm enough. Sdak/peare. 
I with your horfes fwitt aud fure of foot, 
And fo 1 do commend you to their backs. 
Sbhakjpeare. 
I wrapt in five bands both their hands and teet, 


And caft them under hatches. Chapman. 
Virtue, dear friend, needs no defence ; 
The furc# guard 1s innocence. R+feommen. 


Partiuon firmand /zre the waters to divide. 
Milton. 
Doubting thus of innate principles, men will call 
pulling up the old foundations of knowledge and 
certainty : I periuade myfelf thet the way Í have 
purfued, being conformable to truth, lays thofe foun- 
dations furer. Læse. 
To prove a genuine birth, 
On female truth affenting faith relies: 
Thus maniiett of right, I build my claim, 
Sure founded, on a tair maternal tame. Pope. 


6. To be Sure. Certainly, This is a vi- 


tious expreffion: more properly be fure. 
Obiekts of fenfe would then determine the views 
of all fuch, 19 be furcy who converfed perpetually 
with them. Atteroury. 
Though the chymift couid not calcine the cupat 
criuum, to obtain its fixed falt, tu be fure it mult 
have fome. Arbuilnet. 


Sure. adv. [ furement, Fr.) Certainly; 
without doubt ; doubrlefs. It is gene- 
sally without .emphafis; and, notwith- 
ftanding its original meaning, expreties 
rather doubt than affertion, 

Something, /ure, of tate 
Hath puddled his clear fpirit. Shakfpeare. 
Her looks were Huih’d, and fullen was her mien, 
That Jure the virgin gnddefs, had the been 

Aught but a virgin, mut the guilt have feen. 
Addifon. 
Sure thequeen would with him fill unknown: 

She loaths, detefts him, flies his‘ated prefence. 
Smith. 
Sure upon the whole, a bad author deferves better 
ufage than a bad critick. Pope. 


Surerooren. adj, [fure and foor.] 
‘Treading firmly ; not tumbling. 
True earnelt forrows, rooted miferies, 
Anguith in grain, vexations ripe and blown, 
Surefooted gricfs, folid calamities. Berbert. 


Su'reLY, ade. [from /ure. | 

1. Certainly ; undoubtedly ; without doubt. 
It is often uled rather to intend and 
ftrengthen the meaning of the fentence, 
than with any diftin¢ct and explicable 
meaning. 

In the day that thou eateft thereof thou fhalt 
Surely die. ~ Genefis. 
Thou furely hadit not come fole fugitive. 

Milton, 
He that created fomething out of nothing, /xrely 
can raife great things out of fmall. South. 
The curious have thought the moft minute affairs 
of Rome worth notice; and furely the confidera- 
tion of their wealth is at leatt of as great rmport- 
ance as grammatical critici{ms. Arbuthnot. 
Surely we may prefume, without affecting to fit 
in the {eat of God, to think fome very fallible men 
liable to errors. Waraland. 
2. Firmly; without hazard. 
He that walketh righteoufly, walketh /urely. 
Proverhs, 
Su’arness. x. fa [from fure.] Certainty. 
The fubtle ague, that for furenc/s fake 
Takes its cwn time th’ affault to make. Cowley. 
He diverted himielf with the fpeculation of the 
feed of coral: and for more furenefs he repeats it, 
Woodward. 
SC'RETISHIP. n. f. [from /urety.} ‘The 
office of a furety or bondfinan; the att 
of being bound tor another. 
lJly, like prifoners which whole months will 
{weer 
That only /arcti/oit hath brought them there. 
Denne, 
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Ii here nat clear’d no furerifbip can bail 

Condemned debtors frum th’ eternal gaol. 
Denham 

Hath net the greateft flaughter of armies becu 
effected by ftratagem? And have not the fairett 
etfates been dettroved by furcti/bip P South. 

SU'RETY. n.f. [ /ureté, t r. | 
f. Certainty ; inaubitablenefs. 
Know ofa furety that thy feed thall be a ftranger 
Ger. fis. 
2. Security; fafety. 

There the princcfies determining to bathe, 
thought it was fo privileged a place as no body durit 
pretume to come thither; yet, for the more furery 
they looked round about. | Sidney 

3. Foundation of ttavility ; fupport. 
We our ftate - 
Hold, as you yours, while our obedience holds ; 
On other furety none. Milton, 
4. Evidence ; ratification; confirmation. 

She call'd the faints to furety, 

That the would never put at from her finger, 

Unlef, the gave it to yourfelf. Shakfpeare 
g§- Security againtt lofs or damage; fecu- 

rity for payment. 

There remains unpaid 

A hundred thoufand more, in /urety of the which 

One part of Aquitain ts bound tous.  Shak/peare. 
6. Holtage ; bondfman ; one that gives fe- 

curity for another; one that is bound for 

another. 

That you may weil perceive I have not wrong'd 

Olly 
One of M greateft in the chriitian world 
Shall be my furety. Shak/peare. 

I will be /wrety for him; of my hand thalr thou 
require him. Gencfs. 

Yet be not furety, if thou be a father; 

Love i“ a perional debt: I cannot give 
My children’s mght, nor ought he take it. 
Her bert. 

All, in infancy, are by others prefented with the 
defires of the parents, and interceffion of /ureties, 
that they may be early admitted by bapufm into the 
fchool of Chri. Hammind. 


Su'RFACE. w. fo [Jurand face, Fr.) Su- 
perficies ; outfide; fiperhce. las gaca 
cented by Miiten on the laft fyllable. 

Which of us who beholds the bright furface 
Of this ethareous mold, whereon we itand. 
Milton, 
Errours like ftraws upon the furfuce flow ; 
He who would fearch for pearls muft dive below. 
Dryden. 
All their faerfaces Mall be truly plain, or truly 
fpherical, and look all the fame way, fo as together 
to compofe one even fxr face. Newton 


To Su'RFEIT. w. a: [from Jurand faire, 
Fr. to da more than enough, to overdo. | 
To feed with meat or drink to fatiety and 


ficknefs ; to cram overmuch. 
The furfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with fnores. 
To Su'RFEIT. Ve Me 
and ficknefs, 
‘They are as fick that furfeit with too much, as 
they that ftarve with nothing. Shak/peare. 
Take heed left your hearts be overcharged with 
furfeiting and drunkennefs. Luke. 
Though lome had fo furfcited in the vineyards, 
and with the wines, that they had been Icft behind, 
the generofity of the Spaniards fent them all ho-ne 
Clarendon, 
They mutt be lee loofe to the childifh play they 
fancy, which they Mould be weaned from, by being 
made to /urfeit otit. veke. 
SuU'RFEIT. #2. f. [from the verb.) Sick- 
nefs or fatiety caufed by overfulnefs. 
When we are fick in fortune, often the /urfvirs of 
our own behaviour, we make guilty of our dilafters 
the fun, the moon and ftars. Shak/pearee 
How ill white hairs become a fool and jetter ! 
I have long dream’d of fuch a kind of man, 
So furfess-(well'd, (0 oldy and fo profane. 
Séak/peare. 


Shakfpeare. 
To be fed to fatiety 


SUR 


Now comes the fick hour that his furfir made p 
Now thall he try his treads that flatrer'd him. 


Shak/peares 

Why, difeafe, doft thou molet 

T.adies, and of them the beit ? 

D> not men grow fick of rites, 

To thy altars, by their nights 

Spent in furfeirs £ Ben ¥anfon. 
Surfeits many times turn to purges, both upwards 

and downwards. Bacon. 
Peace, which he lov'd in life, did lead 

Her hand to bring him to his end ; 

When age and death call’d for the {core, 

No /urfeits were to reckon for. Crafbave< 


Our father 
Has ta‘en himfelf a /urfeirt of the world, 
And cries, it is not tate chat we thould tafte it. 
Orway, 
SU'RFEITER. #. fo [from furfeit.] One 
who riots; a glutton. 
I did not think 
This am’rous /wrfeiter would have donn'd his helnt 
For fuch a petty war. Sbhuikfpeare. 
SU'RFEITWATER., #2. f. [furfeit and waiter.) 
Water that cures furfeits. 

A little cold-diftilled poppywater, which is the 
true furfeiiwarer, with eafe and abftinence, often 
ends dittempersin the beginning. Lucie. 

SURGE. 2. /. [from Jurgo, Lat.] A {wel- 
ling fea; wave rolling above the general 
furtace of the water; billow; wave. 
The realm was left, like a hip ina torm, amid 
all che raging /urges, unruled and undirected of any. 
Spenfer a 
The wind-thak'd furge, with high and monftrou 
main, 
Seems to caft water on the burning bear, 
And quench the guards of the ever-fhred pole : 
I never did like moleftation view 
On the enchafed flood. 
He trod the water, 
Whofe enmity he flung afide, and breafted 
The furge molt fwoln that met him. Sd.2k/pesre. 
It wa; formerly famous for the unfortunate loves 
of Hero and Leander, drowned in the uncompaf- 
fionate furges. Sandys. 


Shak/peare. 


The fulph*rous hail 
Shot after us in ftorm, o'erbfown, hath laid 
The fiery furge, that from the precipice 
Of heav'n recciv d us falling. Miltoe. 
He {weeps the (kies, and clears the cloudy north ¿ 
He flies aloft, and with impetuous roar 
Purlues the foaming furges to the thore. 
Thetis, near L mena’s fwelling flood, 
With dread beheld the rolling /urges fweep 
In heaps his flaughter’d fons into the deep. Popes 
To SURGE. v. n. [from furgo, Lat.) To 
fwell; to rife high. 
From midit of all the main 
The furgieg waters like a mountain rife. 
He, all in raze, his fea-god fire belought, 
Some curf-d vengeance on his fon to caft ; 
From furging gulfs two monfters itraight were 
brought, Spenfere 
The ferpent mov'd, not with indented wave, 
Prone on the ground, as fince; buton his rear, 
Circular bafe of rifing folds, that tower’d 
Fold above fold, a furzging maze ! 
Surging waves againit a folid rock, 
Though all to fhivers dath’d, th’ affault renew, 
Vain bate’ry, and in froth or bubbies end. Mi/ton. 


Su’eceon. a. f. [corrupted by converfa. 
tion from chirurgeon.) One who cures 
by manual operation ; one whofe duty is 
to act in external maladies by the direc- 
tion of the phy fician. 

The wound was paft the cure of a better /urgeon 
than myfelf, fo as I could but receive lome few of 
her dying words. Sidney. 

| meddle with no woman’s matters; but withale 
Il am a /urgcon to old foes. Shak/peare. 

He that hath wounded his neighbour, is ued ta 
the expences of the /urgeon, and other incidencicse 

Taylor. 

Though moft forely wounded, none were laiu: 
The furgeons foon defpoil’d them of their arms, 
Aad lome witb salves tuey Cuica Dry cers 


Dryden, 


Spenfere 
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Su'rcfonay. | x. f [for chirurgery.) The | 
Su'rcery. $ actofcuring by manual 
operation. 
It would feem very evil furgery to cut off every 
vifound pait of the body, which, being by other duc 
micans recovered, might afterwards do good fervice. 


Spenfer. 
Strangely vifitcd people, 
The mere defpuir of furgery, he cures. Shak/peare, 
They are often tarred over with the /urgery of our 
(icep, and would you have us kifs»tar ? 
Shakfpeare. 


Su’rcy. adj. [from /urge.] Rifing in bil- 
lows. F 
Do publick or domeftick cares conftrain 
This toiliome voyage o'er the Jurg y main ? 
Su'RLILY. adv, [from /urs). | 
manner. 


Su riiness, x. /. [from /urly.] Gloomy 
morofenefs; four anger. 

‘Thus pale they meet; theireyes with fury burn ; 
None greets ; for none the greeting will return ; 
Rut in dumb /wrlinefs, each arm'd®ith care 
His foe profeit, as brother of the war. Dryden. 


Su'rtinc. #. f. [from furly.] A four 
morofe fellow. Not ufed. 
Thefe four furlings ate to be commended to fieur 
Gaulard. Camden. 
SURLY. adj. [from yun, four, Saxon.) 
Gloomily morofe; rough; uncivil; 
four; filently angry. 
“Tis like you'll prove a jolly /xrly groom, 
That take iton you at the tuft fo roundly. 
Shak/peare. 


Pepe. 
In a furly 


That /urly fpirit, melancholy, 

Had bak’d thy blood, and made it heavy thick, 

Which elfe euns tickling up and down the veins, 

Making that idiot laughter keep men’s eyes, 

And frain their cheeks to idle merriment. 
Shak{peare. 

Againft the capitol | met a lion, 

Who glar’d upon me, and went /urly by, 

Without annoying me. Shakfpeare, 

Repuls’d by /uz»/y grooms, who wait before 
The fleeping tyrant’s interdited door, Dryden. 

What if among the courtly tribe 
You loft a place, and fav'd a bribe ? 

And then in /u:/y mood came here 
To fifteen hundred pounds a year, 
And fierce again{t the whigs harangu'd ? Swift. 

The zephyrs floating loofe, the timely rains, 
Now foften'd into joy the Judy ftorms. 

Go SURMISE. Ve A. [/urmife, Fr.] To 
fufpect ; to imagine imperfectly ; to 
imagine without certain knowledge. 

Man coveteth what exceede:h the reach of fenfe, 
yea fomewhat above capacity of reafon, fomewhat 
divine and heavenly, which with hidden cxultation 
it rather furmifeth than conceiveth: fomewhat it 
feeketh, and what that is dire@tly it knoweth not; 
yet very intentive defire thereof doth fo incite it, 
that all other known delights and pleafures are laid 
afide, and they give place to the fearch of this but 
enly fufpected defire. Hooker. 

Of quettions and ftrifes of words cometh envy, 
mailings, and evil /urmifings. 1 Timothy. 

Surmife not 
His prefence to thefe narrow bounds confin’d. 
Milton. 
___ It wafted nearer yet, and then fhe knew 
That what before fhe but furmis’d, was true. 
Dryden, 

This change was not wrought by altering the 
form or pofition of the earth, as was /urmifed by a 
very learned man, but by diflolving it. J#codward. 


Surmi'se, 2. fe [/furmife, Fr.) Imper- 
tect notion ; fufpicion ; imagination not 
fupported by knowledge. 

Vo let grow private /urmifes, whereby the thing 
itfelf is not made better or worfe; if juft and allow- 


able reafons might lead them to doas they did, then 
are thefe centiures fruitrate. Eeoker. 


Vou, II. 
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They were by law of that proud tyrannefs, 
Provok’d with wrath, and envy’s felfe urmi/ey 
Condemned to that dungeon mercilefs, 
Where they fhould live in woe, and die in wretch. 
cdnels. Spenjer, 
My com paffionate heart 
“Will not permit my eyes once to behold 
The thing, whercat it trembles by /urmi/e. 
Shak/prare. 
My thought, whofe murthering yet is but fan- 
taftical, 
Shakes fo my fingle (tate of man, that fundion 
Is fmother'd in furmije. Shakfpeare. 
No fooner did they efpy the Englith turning from 
them, but they were of opinion that they fled to- 
wards their thipping : this /urmife was occaltoned, 
for thatthe Englih Mips removed the day before. 
Hayward. 
We dcuble honour gain 
From his furmife prov'd falfe. 
Hence guilty joys, diftattes, /urmifes, 
Falfe oaths, falfe tears, deceits, difguifes. Pope. 
No man ought to be charged with principles he 
aftually difowns, unlefs his practices contradict his 
profeffion ; not upon finall furmijes. Swift. 


To SURMOU'NT. v. a, [furmonter, Fr.) 
1. To rife above, 
‘The mountains of Olympus, Atho, and Atlas, 
over-reach and /xrmount all winds and clouds. 
Raleigh. 


Alilion. 


2, To conquer; to overcome. 

Though no efiftance was made, the Englith had 
much ado to /urvrowmr the natural difficulties of the 
place the greateft part of one day. {aytuard. 

He hardly efcaped to the Perfian court; from 
whence, if the love of his country had not /ur- 
mounted its bafe ingratitude to him, he had mary 
invitations to return at the head of the Perfian fleet ; 
but he rather chofe a voluntary death. Swift. 

3. To furpafs; to exceed. 
What furmounts the reach 
Of human fenfe, I hall delineate fo, 
By lik’ning fpiritual to corporeal forms, 
As may exprefs them beft. ATilton. 


SuRMou'NTABLE, adj. [from /urmount. | 
Conquerable; fuperable. 


SuRMoU/NTER. m, f. [from /urmoun?. | 
One that rifes above another. 

SurMou'NTING, 2. je The act of getting 
uppermoft, 

Su'RMULLET. 2. fo [mugil, Lat.] A fort 
of fif. Ainfworth, 

SU'RNAME. xefa [ furnom, Fr. } 

1. The name of the family; the name 
which one has over and above the chrif- 
tian name, 

Many which were mere Englifh joined with the 
Irith againft the king, taking on them trith habits 
and cuttoms, which could never fince be clean wiped 
away; of which fort be molt of the /armames that 
end in am, as Hernan, Shinan, and Mungan, which 
now account themfelves natural Irith. Spenfere 

He, made heir not only of his brother’s kingdom, 
but of his virtues and haughty thoughts, and of the 
furname alfoof Barbaroffa, began to afpire to the 
empire. Knolles. 

The epithets of great men, monfieur Boileau is of 
opinion, were in the nature of /urnames, and re- 
peated as fuch. _ Popes 

2, An appellation added to the original 
name. 

Witnefs may 
My furname Coriolanus: the painful fervicey 
The extreme dangers, and the drops of hood 
Shed for my thanklefs country, are requited 
But with that /arname, Shakfpeare. 


To SU'RNAME, V. a. [/urnommer, Fr. 
from the noun.] To name by an appel- 
lation added to the original name, 

Another fhall fubfcribe with his hand unto the 
Lord, and /urname himfelt by the name of Ifrael, 

Lfaiah. 

Pyreicus, only famous for counterfeiting earthen 

pitchers, a fcullery, rogues together by the ears, was 

finamed Rupographus, Peatham. 


Seu PR 


How he, furnam'd of Africa, difmifs'd 
In his prime youth the tair Iberisn maid. 
Milton. 
God commanded man what was gond; but the 
devil furnamed it evil, and thereby baffled the coms 
mand. Scutbh, 
ToSurea'ss. w. a. [ furpafer, Fr.) To 
excel; to exceed; to go beyond in ex. 
cellence. 
The climate's delicate, 
Fertile the ifle, the temple much jurpaffrg 
The common praife it bears. Shak/peare, 
O, by what name, for thou above all thefc, 
Above mankind, or aught than mankiud higher, 
Surpaffeft far my naming! how may L 
Adore thee, author of this univerfe ? Afiltce, 
Achilles, Homer's hero, in ttrength and courage 
Jurpaffed the relt of the Grecianarmy. Dryden, 
A nymph of late there was, 
Whofe heav’nly form her tellows did /urpa/t, 
The pride and joy of fair Arcadia’s plains. 
Dryden, 
Under or near the line are mountains, which, for 
bignefs and number, fur pafs thofe of colder coun- 
tries, as much as the keat there /urpa/fes that of 
thole countriese Woodward. 


SuRPA'sSABLE. adj, [from furpa/s and 
able.) That may be excelled. Diä. 
SURPA'SSING. participial adj. [from fure 
pafs-) Excellent in a high degree. 
O thou! that, with /urpaffing glory crown’d, 
Look 'tt from thy fole dominon like the god 
Of this new world. Miltcn. 
His miracles proved him to be fent from Ged, not 
mere by that infinite power that was feen in them, 
than by that fu» pafing gooduefs they demonftrated 
to the world. Calamy. 


SURPA'SSINGLY. adv. [from furpafing. | 

In a very excelient manner. icla 

SU'RPLICE, wf. (Jurpelis, furplis, Fr. ju- 

perpellicium, Latin.) The white garb 

which the clergy wear in their acts of mi- 
nitration. 

lt will wear the furplice of humility over the 

black gown of a big heart. Shak/peare. 

The cin€tus gabinus isa long garment, not unlike 

a furplice, which would have trailed on the ground, 


had it hung loofe, and was therefore gathered about 
the middle with a girdle. Addifon. 


Su'RPLUS, a. fe [fur and plus, Fr. ] 
Su’RPLUSAGE. A fupernumerary part 3 
overplus ; what remains when ufe is fae 
tisfied. 
If then thee lift my offered grace to ufe, 
Take what thou pleafe of all this furp/n/age 
If thee lift not, leave have thou to retufe. Spenfer. 
That you have vouchfat’d my poor houfe to vifit, 
Itis a /urp/us of your grace, Shatfpeare. 
When the price of corn falleth, men give over 
Jurplus tillage, and break no more ground. 
Curew. 
We made a fubftance fo difpofed to fluidity, that 
by fo fmall an agitation as only the furplufage of 
that which the ambient air is wont to have about 
the middle even of a winter's day, above what it 
hath in the firk part. Boyle. 
. The officers {pent all, fo as there was no /urp/ue 
Jage of treafure ; and yet that all was not fufficient. 
Davies. 
Whatfoever degrees of aflent one affords a propo- 
fition beyond the degrees of evidence, it is plain all 
that furpsufage of aifurance is owing not to the love 
of truth, Licke. 


SuRPRI'SAL. 2 ze fi [/furprife, Fr. trom 

Surprises § the verb.) 

te The aét of taking unawares ; the flate of 
being taken unawares. 


Parents hould mark heedfully the witty excufes af 
their children, efpecially at fuddains and farprifus ; 


but rather mark than pamper them. Mctton. 
This let him know, 
Left, wilfully tranfgreffing, he pretend 


 Surprifa/, uradroonifh’d, So ued 


Mitten 
l . 


orale, 


I fet afide the taking of St. Jago and St. Domingo 
in Hifpaniola, as furfriaes rather than ercounters, 
Bacon 
This ftrange /urprifa/ put the knight 
And wrathful fquire into a fright. Rudibras. 
There isa valt d ference between them, as vatt as 
between inadvertency and deliberation, between /ur- 
rize and fet purpole. South. 
He whofe thoughts are employed in the weighty 
cares of empirz, is not prefum'd to infpect minuter 
things fo carefully as private perfons ; the laws there- 
forc re-reve him againft the furprifes and machina- 
tions of deceitful men. Davenant. 
2. Adifh, i fuppofe, which has nathing 
in it, 
Few care for carving trifles in difguife, 
Or that fantattick dith fome call Jurprife. 
King’s Cookery. 
3. Sudden confufion or perplexity. 
Jo SURPRI'SE, v. a. [ /erpris, Fr. from 


, furprendre.] 
1. To take unawares; to fall upon unex- 
pedtedly. 

The caftle of Macduff I will furprife, 

Seize upon Fife, give to the edge o' th’ fword | 
His wife, his babes, Shuk/peare. 
Now do our ears before our eyes, 
Like menin mitts, 
Dilcover who ’d the Rate furprize, 
And who refifts. Ben Fonfan. 
Bid her well beware, 

Left, by fome fair appearing good /im pris’, 
She diétate falfe, and mifinform the will. Miton. 
How fhall he keep, what fleeping or awake, 

A weaker may /urprife, a ftronger take ? Pope. 

Who can [peak 

The mingled pathons that Jw: priz’d his heart ! 
Thomfcn, 

2. To aitonifh by fomething wonderful. 

People were not fo much trighted as /urprized at 
the bignefs of the camel. L' Eftrange. 

3. ‘To confufe or perplex by fomething 
fudden. 

Up he ftarts, difcover’d and furpris*d. Milton. 

SURPRISING, participial adj. [from fur- 
prije] Wonderful; raifing fudden won- 
der or concern. 

The greateft actions of a celebrated perlon, how- 
ever Jurtrifing and extraordinary, are no more than 
what are expected from him, Speétator, 

SURPRISINGLY., adv. [from furprifing. | 
To a degree that raifes wonder; ina 
manner that raifes wonder. 

I} ou? of thefe ten thoufand we fhould take the 
men thet are employed in publick bulinefs, the | 


ruraber ct thofe who remain will be Surprizingly | 


ate e: 


Addifan. 
SU'RQUEDRY. 7, f. [ fur and cuider, old 
French, to think.] Overweening pride; 
infolence. Obfalere. 
They overcommen, were deprived 
Of their proud beauty, and the one moiety 
Transform’d to fiih for their bold /urguedry. 


Spenfer. 
Late-born modefty 


Hath got fuch root in eafy waxen hearts, 
That men may not themfelves their own good parts 
Extol, without fufpect of ferguedry. Denne. 


EURREBU'TTER. z. /. [Inlaw.] A fe- 
cond rebutter; anfwer to a rebutter. A 
term in the courts. 


Surrejyor'nper, 2. f. [ /urrejoindre, Fr. 
In law.] A fecond detence of the plain- 
tiff ’s action, oppofite to the rejoinder of 
the defendant, which the civalians call 
triplicatio. Bailey, 

Jo SURRE NDER. v. a. [ furrendre, old 
French.) 

1. To yield up; to deliver up. 

Solemn dedication of churches ferves not only to 
make them publick, but further alfo tofurrender up 
that right which otherwife their founders migh: 
fave iu them, aod to make God himfelf their 
owner. Footer. 


SURRENDER, ? 
SURRE/NDRY, 


D oe wie 
Recall thufe grants, ard we are ready to furrender 
ours, refume all or none. Davenant, 
2, To deliver up to an enemy: fometimes 
with xp emphatical, 
Ripe age bade him furrender late, 
His lite and long good tortune unto final fate. 
Fairfax. 
He, willing to furrender up the cattle, forbade his 
foldiers to have any talk with the enemy. 


Kualles. 
Surrender up to me thy captive breath; 

My pow’r is nature’s pow'r, my name is death. 
Hare. 
To SuRRE/NDER. v. wm To yield; to 

give one’s felf up. 

This mighty Archimedes too furrenders now. 

Glanville. 


-ne fa [from the verb. ] 
1. The a&t of yielding. 


Our general mother, with eyes 
Of conjugal attraction unreprov’d, 
And meek furrender, half-embracing lean’d 
On our firft father. Milton, 
Having muttered up all the forces he could, the 
clouds above and the deeps below he prepares tor a 
furvender ; aflerting, from a miftaken computation, 
that all thefe will not come up to near the quantity 
requifite. Woodward. 
Juba’s /urrender 
Would give up Africk unto Czfar’s hands. 
Adaifin. 
2. The act of refigning or giving up to an- 
other. 
1f our father carry authority with fuch difpofition 
as he bears, this laft /urrender of his will but offend 
us. Shakfpeare. 
That hope quickly vanifhed upon the undoubted 
inteiligence of that /urrender. Clarendon, 
As oppreffed {tates made themfelves homagers to 
the Romans to engage their protection, fo we fhould 
have made an entire /urrendry of ourfelves to God, 
that we might have gained a title to his deliverances. 
Decay of Piety. 
In paffing a thing away by deed of pitt, 1s required 
a furrender on the giver’s part ot all the property 
he has in its; and to the making of a thing facred, 
this furrender by its right owner is neceffary. 


Scuth. 


SuRREeTION, 72. f. [ furrepius, Lat. |Sud- 
den and unperceived invafion or intru- 
fion. 

Sins compatible with a regenerate eftate, and fins 
of a fudden furreption. Hammond. 

SURREPTI'TIOUS. adj. {Jurreptitius, 

Lat.] Done by ftealth; gotten or pro- 

duced fraudulently. 


Scaliger hath not tranflated the firft; perhaps 


fuppoling it /urreptitious, or unworthy fo great an 
affertion brown. 


The Maforites numbered not only the fedtions 
and lines, but even the words and letters of the 
Old Teftament, the better to fecure it trom /ur- 
reptitious pratices. Government of the Tongue. 

A corre& copy of the Dunciad, the many fxr- 
replitious ones have rendered neceflary. 


Letter to Publifher of Pope's Dunciad, 
SURREPTIUTIOUSLY. adv. [from Jurrep- 
sitious.| By ftealth; fraudulently. 

Thou haft got it more /urreptitiou/fly than he did, 
and with lefs effect. G.vernment of the Tongue. 
To SURROGATE., Ve a. | furrogo, Lat.) 

To putin the place of another. 
SU'RROGATE, x. f. [Jurrcgatus, Lat.] A 

deputy; a delegate; the deputy ot an 

ecclefiaftical judge. 
SURROGA'TION. % f. ( Jurrogatio, Jat. | 

‘The aét of putting in another’s place, 


environ; to encompafs; to enclofe on 
all fides, 


Yelling monfters that with ceafele{s cry 
Surround me, as thou faweit, Miltcn. 


To SURROU'ND, 2.4, | furronder, Fr.) To’ 


SUR 
Cloud and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 


Cut off. Milton, 
Bad angels feen 


On wing under the burning cope of hell, 

‘Twist upper, nether, ang fur rounding fires. 
Ailton. 
As the bodies that furround us diverfely affect 
our organs, the mind is foiced to receive the ime 
pretfions. Lcke. 
Surso'tip, x. f [In algebra. ] The fourth 
multiplication or power of any number 


whatever taken as the root. Treveux. 


Surso’Lip Problem. n. f. [In mathema- 
ticks.) That which cannot be sefolved 


but by curves of a higher nature than a 
conick feétion. Harris, 


SURTOU'T, n. f. [Fr.] A large coat worn 
over all the rett. 
The furtcut if abroad you wear, 
Repels the rigour of the air; 
Would you be warmer, if at home 
You had the fabrick, and the lowm ? Prior. 
Sir Roger {he mortally hated, and ufed to hire 
fellows to fquirt kennel-water upon him, fothat he 
was forced to wear a /ur7out of oiled cloth, by which 
means he came home pretty clean, except where the 
JSurtcut was a lite icanty- Arbuthnct. 


To SuRVE'NE. V. a. [ furwenir, Fr. | To 

fupervene ; to come as an addition, 
Hippocrates mentions a fuppuration that furvenes 

lethargies, which commonly terminates in a cone 
fumption. > Harvey. 

To SURVE'Y, v. a. | Jurveoir, old Fr.] 

1. To overlook; to have under the view ș 
to view as from a higher place. 


Round he furveys, and well might where he 
Rood, 


So high above. Bilson. 


hates with thofe ftreams he no refemblance 
ald, 


Whofe foam is amber, and their gravel geld; 
His genuine and lefs guilty wealth t` explore, 
Search not his bottom, but /urvey his thore. 
Denbam. 
2. To overfee as one in authority. 
. To view as examining. 
The hufbandman’s felf came that way, 


Of cultom to /zrvey his ground. Spenfer. 
Early abroad he did the world /urvey'y ». 
As if he knew he had not long to itay. Waller, 


With alter’d looks 
All pale and fpeechlefs, he furvey’d me round. 
Dryden, 
4. To meafure and eftimate land or build- 
Ings. 
Surve'y. 2. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. View; profpect. 
Fler ftars in all their vait /uracy 
Ufelefs bctides ! 
Under his proud f/urvey the city lies, 
And like a mitt beneath a hill doth rile. Deabamte 
No longer letted of his prey, 
He !eaps up at it with enrag’d delire, 
O’erlooks the neighbours with a wide /rrveys 
And nods at ev'ry houle his threat’ning fre. 
Dryaens 


Milson. 


z. Superintendence, 
3e Menfuration. 
Surveyor. x. f. [from /arvey.] 
1, An overiver ; one placed to fuperintend 
others. 
Wer ’t not madnefs then, 
To make the fox /urveyor of the fold ? Shak/peares 
Bishop Fox was not only a grave counfellor for 
war or peace, but alfo a good farveyor of works. 
Baccn. 
2. A meafurer of land. 
Should we furvey 
The plot of fituation, and the model; 
Queition /urtcycrs, kaow our own eftate, 
How able fuch a work to undergo, 


To weigh agairit his oppofite, Shaljpeare, 


SUS 


SMURS 


recempeda was a meafuring-rod for taking thet SuscCe rrive. adj. (from fufceptus, Latin. 


Aimenfions of buildings; from hence came decem- 
pedator, for a furveyor, ufed by Cicero, Arbuthnot. 

Surve'vorsuip. x. f [from /urveyor. | 
The office of a furveyor. 

Jo Sukview. V. A. [ furveotr, old Fr. | 
To overlook ; to have in view; to fur- 
vey. Not in ufe. 

That turrct’s frame molt admirable was, 
Like highett heaven compalled around, 
And litted high above thts earthly mafs, 
Which at /urview'd, as hills do lower ground. 
Spenfer. 

Jo SURVIVE. v. 2. [fupervivo, Laun ; 

_ furvivre, French. ] 

t. To live after the death of another, 

1 ll allure her of 
Her widowhood, be it that the furvives me, 
In all my lands and leafes whatloever. Shak/peare. 
Thole that /urvive, let Rome reward with love. 
Shuk/peare. 
Try pleafure, 
Which, when no other enem ` furrives, 
Sull conquers all the conquers.3. 

2. To live after any thing. 

Now that he is dead, his immortal fame fur- 
viveth, and flouritheth in the mouths of all people. 
Sperfer. 
The love of horfes which they had alive, 

And care of chariots, after death /urvive. Dryden. 
The rhapfodies, called the characterifticks, would 
never have furvizcd the firt edition, if they had 

not difcovered fo ftrong a tincture of infidelity. 
Watts. 


Denham. 


3. To remain alive. 
No longer now that golden age appears, 
When patnarch-wits ferviv'’d a thoufand years; 
Now length of fame, our fecond life, is lott, 
And bare threefcore is all ev'n that can boatt; 
Our fons their fathers’ failing language fee, 
And fuch as Chaucer is, fhall Dryden be, Pope. 
To Survi've.v.a. To outlive. 
Survi'ver, a. /. [from furvive.} One 
who outlives another. 
Your father lott a father, 
That father, his; and the /urvivor bound 
In filial obligation, for fome term, 
To do obfequious forrow. Shakfpeare. 
Although fome died, the father beholding fo 
many defcents, the number of furvivers muft till 
be very great. Brown. 
I did difcern 
From his furvivors, I could nothing learn. Dex. 
Her maje(ty is hen to the furaivor of the late 
king. Swift, 
SurviversHip. z. /. [from /urviver. | 
The ftate of outliving another. 
Such offices granted in reve'fion were void, unlefs 
where the grant has been by furviversbip. Ayliffe. 


SUSCEPTIBI'LITY. x. /. [from fufceptible.] 


Quality of admitting; tendency to 
admit. 

The fufceptibility of thofe influences, and the 
effects thereof, is the general providential law 
whereby other phyfical beings are governed. Fiale. 

SUSCE’PTIBLE, adj, [ fujceptible, Fr. 
Prior has accented this improperly on 
the firt fyllable.] Capable of admit- 
ting; difpofed to admit. 

He moulded bim platonically to his own idea, 
delighting firt in the choice of the materials, be- 
éaufe he found him /ufeptible of good form. 

Wotton. 

_ In their tender years they are more /u/ceptisie of 
Virtuous imprefGons than afterwards, when folicited 
by vulgar inclinations. Io’ kftranze. 

Children’s minds are narrow, and ufually juf- 
eeptible but of one tho ght at once. Locke. 

Blow with empty words the foferprid/e Rame. 

Pricer. 

SUSCE'PTION, a. f. [ fufcepius, Lat.] AG 
of taking, 

A canon, promoted to holy orders before he is of 

a lawful age tor the fufception of ordens, fhall have 
a vore in the chapter, Aylijfe. 


This word is more analogical, though 
lefs ufed, than /u/ceptible.] Capable to 
admit. 

Since our nature is fo fufceptive of errours on all 
fides, it ıs fit we fhould have notices given us how 
far other perfons may become the caufes of falfe 
judgments. Warts, 

Susci'prency. x. fa (from /u/cipient. | 
Reception s admiffion, 

SUSCIPIENT, ». f [/ufcipiens, Lat.) 
One who takes; one that admits or re- 
ceives. 

Jo SU'SCITATE, v. n. [/ufciter, Fr. 
fufcito, Lat.) To roufe; to excite. 

Ic concurreth but unto predifpofed effcfts, and 
only /ufcitutes thofe forms whofe determinations are 
feminal, and proceed trom the idea of themfelves. 

Brown, 

SUSCITA'TION. mf. [ fufcitaticn, Fr. from 
Sufcitate.| The att of roufing or cx- 
citing. 

To Suspe'ct. V. a., (/ufpicio, fufpectum, 
Latin. | 

1. To imagine with a degree of fear and 
jealoufy what is not known. 


Nothing makes a man /u/pe? much, more than 
to know littleg and therefore men fhould remedy 


fufpicion by procuring te know more. Bacon, 
Let us not then /u/pe our happy Rate, 

As not fecure. Milton, 
From her hand I could fufoe&? no ill. Ailton. 


2. To imagine guilty without proof. 

Though many poets may fu/pe themfelves for 
the partiality of parents to their younge(t children, 
I know myfelf too well to be ever fatished with my 
own conceptions. Dryden. 

Some would perfuade us that body and extenfion 
are the fame thing, which changes the fignification 
of words; which I would not /u/pe them of, they 
having fo feverely condemned the philofuphy of 
others. ocke. 

3. To hold uncertain ; to doubt. 

I cannot forbear a ftory which is fo well attefted, 
that 1 have no manner of reafon to /u/peé the 
truth. Addifen. 

To SusPE'CT. v. 2, To imagine guilt. 

If 1 /u/pe& without caule, let me be your jeft. 

Shakfpeare. 


SUSPE'CT. part, adj [ /u/pc&, Fre] Doubt- 
ful, 
Sordid interefts or affeftation of ftrange relatians 


are not like to render your reports, fu/peé?or partial. 
Gianvilles 


Suspe'cr. ». /. [from the verb.) Sufpi- 
cion; imagination without proot. Ob- 
folete. 

No fancy mine, no other wrong ffp, 
Make me, O virtuous hame, thy laws negle&. 
Sidney. 
The fale of offices and towns in France, 
If they were known, as the /u/pec is great, 
Would make thee quickly hop without a head, 
Shuk/peare. 
My molt worthy mafter, in whofe breatt 
Doubt and /u/pþe&, alas! are plac’d too late, 
You fhould have fear’d falfe times, when you did 
feat. Stakfpeare, 
There be fo many falfe prints of praite, that a 
man may jultly hold a /u/peé, Bacon. 
Nothing more jealous than a favourite towards 
the waining time and fu/peé? of fatiety. FF orton. 
They might hold fure intelligence 
Among themfelves, without /u/pe@ t offend. 
Dantel. 
If the king ends the differences, and takes away 
the /u/peé?, the cafe will be no worfe than when 
two duelliits enter the held. Suckling. 


To SUSPEND. v. a. [/u/pendre, Fr. fuj- 
pendo, Latin. ] 

1. To hang; to make to hang by any 
thing. 


Se Us 

As “twitt two equal armies fate 

Sufpends uncertain victory ; 

Our fouls, which, to advance our tate, 

Were pone out, hung 'twixt herand me. Donme. 
lt is reported by Roffinus, thatin the temple of 

Serapis there was an tron chariot sufpendrd by load. 

ftoncs, which ttones removed, tle chariot fell and 

was dathied to pieces. Brown, 

2. To make to depend upon. 

God hath in the {cripture fufpended the promife 
of eternal life upon this condition, that, without 
obedience and holinefs of life, no man Mall ever 
fec the Lord. Lillotfow. 

3. To interrupt; to make to ftop for a 


time. 
The harmony 
Sufpended helt, and took with ravifhment 
The thronging audience. Milton. 
The guard nor fights nor flies; their fate fo near, 
Atonce fu/pends their courage and their fear. 
Denbam, 
The Britith dame, fam’d for refiltlefs grace, 
Contends not now but for the fecond place ; 
Our lowe fufpended, we negied the fair, 
For whom we burn'd, to gaze adoring here. 
Granville, 
4. To delay; to hinder from proceeding. 
Sufpend your indignation againft my brother, till 
you can derive from him better teftimony of his 
intent. Shakfpeave, 
His anfwer did the nymph attend ; 
Her looks, her fighs, her gcttures all did pray him; 
But Godfrey wifely did his grant /u/pend, 
He doubts the worft, and thata while did tay him. 


Fairfax, 
To themfelves I left them ; 
For I fufpend their doom. Milton. 

The reafons for ju/pending the play were ill 

founded. Dryden. 

This is the hinge on which turns the liberty of 
intclectual beings, in their Ready profecution of 
true felicity, that they can ju/perd this profecution 
in particular cafes, till they have looked before them. 

Locke. 
5. To keep undetermined. 

A man may /u/perd his choice from being deter- 
mined for or aganit the thing propofed, till he has 
examined whether it be really of a nature to make 
him happy or no. Locke. 

6. ‘Vo debar for a time from the execution 


of an office or enjoyment of a revenue, 
Good men thould not he /u/pendrd from the exer- 
cife of their mimiftry, and deprived of their livelie 
hood, for ceremonies which are on all hands ace 
knowledged indifferent. Sanderfor. 
The bithop cf London was fummoned tor not 
fufpending Dr. Sharp. Swift. 


Suspense. n. fo [ /u/pens, Fr. fufpenfus» 


Latin. } 
te Uncertainty; delay of certainty or de- 
termination; indetermination. 
Vill this be done, their good affcction towards 
the fafety of the church is acceptable; but the way 
they preforibe us to prefeirve it by, muft reftin 


Sufpenfe. Hocker. 
Such truc joy’s fu/penfe 
What dream can L prefent to recompenfe? Maller. 
Ten days the prophet in fu/penfe remain'd, 
Would no man's fate pronounce; at lalt conttrain’d 
Fy Ithacus, he folemnly defign'd 
Me for the facrifice. Derbam, 
2, A& of withholding the judgment. 

In propofitions, where though the proofs in view 
are of malt moment, yet there are fufficiect grounds 
ta fufpect chat there is fallacy, or proofs as confider- 
able to be produced on the contrary fide, there /u/- 
perfe or diffent are often voluntary. Lecke. 

Whatever neceflity determines to the puriuit of 
real blifs, the fame sceceifity ettablifies /u/pen/e, 
deliberation and fcrutiny, whether its fatistaction 
mifleads from our true haypinefs. Locke, 

3. Stop in the midh of two oppofites, 
For thee the fates, feverely kind, ordain 
A cool fufpenfe from pleafure or trom pain. 
Suspe'nse. adj. [ fufpenfus, Latin. ] 
1. Held from proceeding, 
ÇB 2 


Pope 


SUS 


The great light of day yet wants to run 
Much ot his race, though tteep, /u/penfe in hzav`n 
Held by thy voice. liton. 
2. Held in doubt; held in expe&tation. 
The felf-fame orders allowed, but yet eftablithed 
in more wary and /u/pexfe manner, as being to tand 
in force till God thould give the opportunity of fome 
general conference what might be bett for every of 
them afterwards todo; had both prevented all oc- 
cafion of juit diflike which others might take, and 
referved a greater liberty unto the authors them- 
felves, of entering unto further confultativn after- 
wards. Hacker. 
This faid, he fat; and expectation held 
His looks /x/pen/e, awaiting who appear’d 
To fecond or oppofe. Milton. 


SuUsPE'NSION, ze f. [/Ju/penfion, Fr. trom 
Sufpend, | 
1. A& of making to hang on any thing. 
2. Act of making to depend on any thing. 
3. Act of delaying. 
Had we had time to pray, 
With thoufand vows and tears we fhould have 
fought, 
That fad decree’s /u/penfiaz to have wrought. 
Waller. 
4. A& of withholding or balancing the 
judgment. 

In his Indian relations, wherein are contained 
incredible accounts, he is furely tobe read with 
Sufpenfion; thefe are they which weakened his au- 
thorities with former ages, for he is feldom men- 
tioned without derogatory parenthefes. Brown. 

The mode of the will, which anfwers to dubita- 
tion, may be called /u/penfior; and that which in 
the fantaitick will is obltinacy, is conftancy in the 
intellectual, Grew. 

ç. Interruption; temporary ceflation. 

Nor was any thing done for the better adjufling 
things in the time of that fu/penfism, but every 
thing left in the fame ftate of unconcernednefs as 
before. Clarendcx. 

6. ‘Temporary privation of an ofice: as, 
the clerk incurred {ufpenfion. 


Suspe’ssory. adj, [ fufpenfoire, Fr, fuf- 
penfus, Lat.) That by which any thing 
hangs. 

There are feveral parts peculiar to brutes which 


are wanting in man, as the feventh or /u/pen/ory 
mufcle of the eye. Ray, 


SUSPICION, fi [/ypicion, Fre fujpi- 
civ, Lat.] Vhe act of fufpeéting ; 1ma- 
gination of fomething ill without proof, 

This fu/picion Mifo for the hoggih threwdnefs 
of her brain, and Mopfa for a very unlikely envy, 
ttumbled upon, Sidney. 

Sufpicions amongft thoughts are like bats amongtt 
birds, they ever fly by twilight; they are to be re- 
prefled, or at the leatt well guarded, for they cloud 
the mind, Bacon. 

Su/picion all our lives fhall be ftuck full of eyes; 
For treafon is but tiufted like a fox, 

Who, ne’erfotame, focherifh’d and lock’d up, 

Will have a wild trick of his anceitors. Shak/prare, 
Though wifdom wake, /u/picion Sleeps 

At wifdom’s gate; and to fimplicity 


Refigns her charge, while goodnefs thinks no ill 
Where no ill feems. Milton. 


Suspicious. adj. { fu/piciofus, Latin. } 
1. Inclined to fufpect; inclined to imagine 
ill without proof. , 

Nature itfelf, after it has done an injury, will 
for ever be /u/picious, and no man can love the 
perfon he fufpects. South. 

2. Indicating fufpicion or fear. 

A wile man will find us to be rogues by our faces: 
we have a fufpicious, fearful, conttrained counte- 
nance, often turning and flinking through narrow 
lanes. Swift 

3. Liable to fufpicion; giving rea‘on to 
imagine ill. 


Vhev, becaufe the light of his candle toa much 
drowned theirs, were glad ta lay hold on fo colour- 
able matter, and exceeding forward to traduce him 
blovker. 


as an author of /u/picions innovalouse 


> WES 


1 fpy a black fu/picicus threat’ning cloud, È 
‘That will eucounter with our glorious fun. Shak'p. | 
Authors are fu/picious, nor greedily to be {wal- | 
lowed, who pretend to deliver antipathies, fy mpa- 
thies, and the occult abftrufities of things. Brown. 
IHs life 
Private, una€tive, calm, contemplative, 
Little /ufpiciozs to any kirg. Milton. 
Many mifchievous infeds are daily at work, to 
make pople of merit fu/picious of each sey 
ope, 
SusPi’citous.y. adv. [from fu/picions. | 
re With fufpicion. | 


2. So as to raife fufpicion. 
His guard entering the place, found Plangus with 


Sufpicionfly enough, to one already fufpicious. 


his fword in his hand, but not naked, but ttanding | o 


SWA 
7. To fuffer; to bear as irflitted. 


If you omit 

The offer of this time, I cannot promife, 

But that you hal! /u/tain more new dilgracesy 
. With thefe you bear already. Shakfpeares 

Were it | thought death menac'd would eulue 

This my attempt, 1 would /u/lain alone 

The worft and not perfuade thee. Milton. 
SusTAlNABLE. ad), | foufienable, French; 

from /ufiain.| That it may be fuftained, 
SusTAI NER. 2. fe [from /ujiain. | 
1. One that props; one that fupports, 
2. One that fuffers ; a fufferer. 

Thyfelf halt a /rfuizer been 

Of much affliction in my caufe. Chapmar, 


Su'sTENANCE. X. /. [ /cuftenance, Kr. | 


Sidney.| Ie Support; maintenance. 


Suspi/C1lousNess. 2. / [from fu/picious. | 
Tendency to fufpicion, 

To make my eltate known feemed impotlibie, 
by realon of the /u/picioufne/s of Milo, and my | 
young miftrefs. Sidney. 

SUSPIRA'TION. 7. {/ujpiratio, trom 
fufpiro, Lat.) Sigh; act of fetching the 
breath deep. 

Not cuftomary fuits of folemn biack, 


Nor windy /u/piration of fore’d breathy 
That can denote me truly. Shakfpeare, 


In deep /u/pirations we take more large gulphs ot | 
air to cool our heart, overcharged with love or forrow. 
More, | 

To Suspi/Re. v. x. [ fu/piro, Lat. | 

1. To figh; to fetch the breath deep. 

2. It feems in Shak/peare to mean only, to 
begin to breathe; perhaps miftaken for 
re/pire. 

Since the birth of Cain, the Arft male child, 
To him that did but yefterday /«/pire, 
"I'here was not fuch a gracious creature born. 
Sbhak‘peare. 

To SUSTAIN, v. e. [ fouftenir, French 3 

fufiineo, Latin. | 

1. To bear; to prop; to hold up. 

The largnefs and lightnefs of her wings and tail 


fuftain her without laifitude. More. 
Vain is the force of man, 
To cruth the pillars that the pile fuffain. Dryden. 


2. To fupport; to keep from finking under 
evil. 

The admirable curiofity and fingular excellency of 
this defign will /u/hiin the patience, and animate 
the induftry, of him who fhall undertake it. | 

hiclder. 
If he have no comfortable expectations of anothea 
life to fx/iain him under the evils in this world, he 
is of all creatures the moft miferable. Tilloifon. 
30: Ko maintain ; to keep. 
What food 
Will he convey up thither to faiainz 
Himielt and army ? 

But it on her, not the on it depends ; 
For fhe the body doth fain and cherith. Davies. 

My labour will fu/aiz me. X Milter. 

4. To help; to relieve ; to afit. 
They charged, on pain of perpetual difpleafure, 
neither to entreat for him, or any way fujizin him. 
Shakfpeare, 
His fons, who fcek the tyrant to fuflain, 
Aud long for arbitrary lords again, 
He dooms to death, afferting publick right. Dryd. 
To bear ; to endure. 
Can Ceyx then /ufain to leave his wife, 

And unconcern'd torfake the fweets of life? Dryd. 
Shall Turnus then fuch endlefs toil /u/lain 
In fighting fields, and conquer towns in vain ? 

Dryden. 

The mind tands colle€ted within herfelf, and 
Suftains the fhock with all the force which is natural 
to her; buta heart in love hasits foundations fapped. 
Adilifon. 


Milton. 


Çe 


6. To beat without yielding. 
Sachariffa’s beauty’s wine 
Which to madnels doth incline 3 
Such a liquor as no brain 
‘That is mertal can jiysain, 


Waller. | 


Scarcely allowing himlelf tt /u/enance of life, 
rather thin he would {pend thole goods for whofe 
fake only he feemed to joy in lite. Sidney. 

There are to one end fundry means; as tor the 
Suffenance of our bodies many kinds of food, many 
forts of raiment to clothe our nakednefs. Hooker. 

ls then the honour of your daughter of greatcs 
moment to her, than to my daughter hes’sy whofe 
Suftenance it was? Addison. 

2. Neceflaries of life; victuals. 

The experiment coit him his life for want of 
Sfuftenance. ; LD Efirarge. 

The ancients were inventers of all arts neceliary 
to life and /uffenance, as plowing and fowing. 

Tempe. 
SUSTENTA'TION, #e f, [ /uffentation, Fr. 
from /u/lento, Latin. | 
1. Support; prefervation from falling. 

T hefe (treams once raifed above the earth, have 
their afcent and /u/eatation aloft promoted by the 
air. Boyles 

2. Ufe of victuals. 

A very abftemious arimal, by reafon of its frigi- 


dity and latitancy in the winter, will losg fubiift 
without a vifible /uffenration, 


3. Maintenance; fupport of life. 
When there be great fhoals of people, which go 

on to populate, without foreleeing means of lite aud 
fufientation; itis of neceffity that once in an oge 


they difcharge a portion of their people upon other 
nations. Bac He 


SUSURRA'TION. x. f. [from /ufurro, Lat. | 
Whifper ; foft murmur. 


SUTE. z. Je [for faite.) Sort. I believe 
only mifprinted. 

Touching matters belonging to the church of 

Chritt, this we conceive, that they are not of one 


fite. Looks le 


Su'TLER. xe J. [foeteler, Dutch; /udler, 
German.) A man that fells provilions 
and liquor in a camp. 
I hall futler be 
Unto the camp, and profits will accrue. Shakfpeave, 
Send tothe futder'’s ; there your’re fure to find 
The bully match’d with ratcals of his kiad. Dryd. 
Su'TuRE. 7. f. [ futura, Latin. | 
t. A manner of fewing or ftitching, partie 
cularly of ftitching wounds. 

Wounds, if held in clofe contact for fome time, 
reunite by inofculation : to maintain this fituation, 
feveral forts of futures have been invented: thofe 
now chiefly defcribed are the interrupted, the glovers, 
the quilled, the ewifted and the dry /utures; but the 
interrupted and twilted are almoit the only ufeful 
ones. ’ 4 Sharpe 

2. A particular articulation: the bones of 
the cranium are joined one to another by 
four futures. Quincy. 

Many of our veffcls degenerate into ligaments, and 
the furures of the {cull are abolithed in oid age. 

Arbuthnot, 


SWAB. x. J. [ fwabb, Swedifh.] A kind 
of mop to clean floors. 
To Swan, v.a. [ypebban, Sax. ] To clean 


with a mop. It is now ufed chiefly at 
fea, 


Browz. 


SWA y 


He madc him fag the deck. Shelvock. 
Swa'Buer. ze / | fwabber, Dutch.) A 
fwceper of the deck. 
The matter, the /wwadder, the boatfwain and I, 
Lov’d Mall, Meg, and Marrian, and Margery. 
Sbalfpeare. 
Was any thing wanting to the extravagance of 
this degenerate age, but the making a tarpawlin and 
a frwabber the hero of a tragedy ? Dennis. 
Jo Swa'DDLE, v.e. [ypedan, Saxon. | 
1. To fwathe; to bind in clothes, gene- 
rally ufed of binding new-born children. 
Invetted by a veil of clouds, 
And fwaddled as new-born in fable thoulds ; 
For thefe a receptacle l defign’d. Sandys. 
How foon doth man decay! 
When cloths are taken from a cheit of fweets, 
V0 fwadidl/e infants, whofe young breath 
Scarce knows the way 3 
Thofe clouts are little winding fheets, 
Which do confign and fend them unto death. 
Herbert. 
They /waddled me up in my night-gown with long 
pieces of linen, till they had wrapt me about in a 
hundred yards of fwathe. Addif.n, 
2. To beat; to cudgel. A low ludicrous 
word. 
Great on the bench, great in the faddle, 
That could as well bind o'er as frvaddle. Hudib. 


Swa'DDLE, 2. /. [from the verb.] Clothes 
bound round the body. 
I begged them to uncafe me: no, no, fay they; 


and upon that carried me to one of their houtes, and 
put me to bed in all my /waties. difon. 


Swa'DDLINGBAND, J2./. [from fwad- 

Sw a'DDLINGCLOTH, f dle.) Cloth 

Swa'DDLINGCLOUT, wrapped round 
a new-born child, 


From thence a fairy thee unweeting reft, 
There as thou ept’ in tender /waddling- band, 
And her bafe elfin brood there tor thee lett: 


Such men do changelings call, fo chanzed by fairies ! 


theft. a Spenfer. 

The great baby you fee there is not yet out ot his 
froaddiing-clouts, Shak/peare. 

The fwaddiingbands were purple, wrought with 

gold. Dryden. 
Jo SWAG. v. v. [rigan, Saxon; _/weigia, 
: t : : 
Iflandick.] To fink down by its weight ; 
to hang heavy. 

They are more apt, in /wagging down, to pierce 
with their points, than in the jacent pofture, and 
crevice the wall. Watton. 

Being a tall fih, and with fides much compreffed, 
he hath a long fin upon his back, and another 
anfwering to it upon his belly; by which he is 
the better kept upright, or from /wagging on his 
fides, PEW. 

To Swace. V. a. [from afwage.] To eale; 
to foften ; to mitigate. 

Apt words have pow’r to /wage 
The tumours of a troubled mind, 

And are as balm to fefter’d wounds. Milten. 

Nor wanting pow’r to mitigate and /wage, 

With folemn touches, troubled thoughts, and chafe 
Anguifh, and doubt, and fear trom mortal minds. 
Misten. 
I will love thee: 
Thoogh my diftracted fenfes (hou'd foifake me, 
I'd find fome intervals, when my poor heart 
Should-/wage itfelf, and be let loofe to thine. 
Crway. 
JoSWA'GGER., v. ». [ fwadderen, Dut. 
to make a noife ; ppezan, Saxon.] To 
blafter; to bully ; to be turbulently and 
tumultuoufly proud and infolent. 

Drunk ? {quabble? /wagger ? and difcourfe fuf- 
tain with one’s own thadow? Oh thou invincible 
{pirit of wine ? Shatfpcare. 

*Tis the gage of one that I fhould fight withal, if 
he be alive; a rafcal that /waggercd with me laft 
night. Shakipcare. 

The leer fize of mortals love to fu.zeger for 
opinions, and to bow iofallibility of knowledge. 

Grasrisle. 


SW aA 


Many fuch affes in the world huff, look big, Rare, 
Gres, cocky and /wogger at the fame roily rate. 
L’ hiftrange. 
He chuck'd, 
And fcarcely deign'd to fet a foot to ground, 
But /wagger’d like a lord. Dryden. 
Confidence, how weakly foever founded, hath 
fome effect upon the ignorant, who think there is 
fomething more than ordinary in a /waggering mar, 
that talks of nothing but demonttration. § Ti//u:/on. 
To be great, is not to be ftarched, and formal, and 
fupercilious ; to /wwagger at our footmen, and brow- 
beat our infcriouts. Collier. 
What a picafure is it to be vittorious in a caute? 
to /wagger at the bar? fora lawyer 1 was born, 
and a lawyer I will be. Arbuthact. 


Swa'GGERER. x. /. [from /wagger.| A 


bluiterer; a bully; a turbulent noify 
fellow. 
He's no fzvageerer, hoftefs ; a tame cheater: you 


may itroke him as gently as a puppy greyhound. 
Shak/peare. 


Swa'ccy. adi. [from /wag.] Dependent 


by its weight. 
The beaver is called animal ventricofum, from his 
Jwagg y and prominent belly. Brown. 


SWAIN, 2. /. [j pein, Saxon and Runick. | 
“1. A young man. 


That good knight would not fo nigh repair, 
Himfelf ettranging from their joyance vain, 
W hole fellowthip fecm’d far unfit for warlike /wain. 


Spenfer. 


2. A country fervant employed in huf- 


bandry. 
It were a happy life 
To be no better than a homely fwain, Shak/peare. 


3. A paftoral youth. 


Blet /wains ! whofe nymphs in ev’ry grace excel ; 
Biet nymphs! whole fwains thofe graces fing fo 
well. Pope. 
Leave the meer country to meer country /wains, 
And dwell where life in all life’s glory reigns. 
Farre. 


SWA'INMOTE, ze fi [ Javainmotus, law 


Latin.} A court touching matters o 
the foret, kept by the charter of the 
foreft thrice in the year. This court of 
fwainmote is as incident to a foreft, as 
the court of piepowder is to a fair. 
The /wainmote is a court of freeholders 
within the foreft, Cowell, 


ToSwaLe. } v. a. [ppelan, Saxon, to 
To SwEAL. f 


kindle.} To wafe or 
blaze away; to melt; as, the cazdle 
{wales. 


| Swa‘tcer. a. f. Among the tin-miners, 


water breaking in upon the miners at 
their work, Bailey. 


Swa‘LLow, x. fS. [ppalepe, Saxon; bi- 


rundo.) A {mall bird of paflage; or, 
as fome fay, a bird that lies hid and 
ileeps in the winter. 
The /2val/.w follows not fummer more willingly 
than we your lordthip. Shat(peares 
Daffodils, 
That comes belore the fzead/ow dares, Shak/peare. 
The /wall:ws make ufe of celeadine, and the 
linnet ot euphragia. More. 
When /wvallcws fleet foar high and fport in air, 
He told us that che welkin would be clear. Guy. 


To Swa'Ltow, v. a. [ypelgan, Saxon ; 


Jwelgen, Dutch, | 


te Lo take down the throat, 


If little faults 
Shall not be wink’d at, how thall we ftretch our eye, 
Whofe capital crimes chew'd, /ivul/ow'd, and di- 
gelted, 
Appear before us ! Shakfpearc. 
Men are, ata venture, of the religion of the coun- 
try ; and mult therefore fzvallow down opinions, as 
itily peopic do empiricks pills, and have nothing to 
do but believe thar they will do the cure. Locke. 


2. To receive without examination. 


SWA 


Confider and judge of it asa matter of reafon, 
aad not /wa/low it without examination as a mat. 
ter of faith, Locle. 


3. To éngrofs ; to appropriate : often with 


up emphatical, 
Far be it from me, that I thould fwalhw up or 
deftroy. 2 Samucl, 
Homer excels all the inventors of other arts in 
this, that he has /2ua//,wed up the honour of thofe 
who fucceeded him. Pope. 


4. To abforb ; to take in; to fink in any 


abyfs; to ingulf : with wp. 

Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againit the churches, though the yelty waves 
Confound and /zval/ow navigation xp. Shak{peare. 

I may be pluck’d into the frvallowing womb 
Of this deep pit, poor Batlianus’ grave. Sbuifpeare, 

Death is f/zvallowed up in vitory. Corinthians. 

If the earth open her mouth, and fwallow them 
up, ye {ball underftand that thefe men have provoxed 
the Lord. Numberse 

In bogs fivad/ow'd up and loft. Milton. 

He hig many things from us, not that they would 
Swallow up our underftanding, but divert our attene 
tion from what is more important. Decay of Piety. 

Nature would abhor 
To be forced back again upon herfelf, 
And like a whirlpool /wallow her own ftreams. 
: Dryden. 

Should not the fad occafion fivallorw up 

My other cares, and draw them all into it? Addy, 


5. To occupy. 


The necetfary provifion for life /wallows the 
greateft part of their time. Locke, 


6. To feize and wafe. 


Corruption fwalletw'd what the liberal hand 
Of bounty {catter’d. Thomfone 


4. To engrofs ; to engage completely. 


The prieft and the prophet are fwallcied up of 
wine. Ifaiale 


8, Swallow implies, in all its figurative 


fenfes, fome naufeous or contemptuous 
idea, fomething of groffnefs or of tolly. 


Swa’LLow. z. f. [from the verb.] The 


throat; voracity. 

Had this man of merit and mortification beza 
called to account for his ungodly /wal/ocv, in gorging 
down the eltates of helplefs widows and orphans, he 
would have told them that it was all for charitable 
ufes. Saute, 


Swa'LLowTAlL,  /. A fpecies of willow, 


The fhining willow they call /wa//ccurai/, becaufe 
of the pleafure of the leat. Bacon. 


: SWA'LLOWWORT, 2. f. [ afclepia, | A 


plant. 


| Swam. The preterit of /wim, 
| SWAMP. n. J. [/avamms, Gothick ; ypam, 


Saxon ; /uamm, Iflandick ; /wamme, Dut. 
fuomp, Danih; /wamp, Swedifh.] A 


marfh ; a bog; a fen. 


Swa'mey. adj. [from /wamp,] Boggy; 


fenny. 
Swampy fens breathe deftructive myriads. 
Thorfinn, 


SWAN. 2. /. [ypan, Saxon ; Juan, Danih} ; 


frvaen, Dutch ; cycnus, Latin. ] 

The /cvan is a large water-fowl, that has a long 
neck, and is very white, excepting when itis young. 
Its legs and feet are b'ack, as is its bill, which is 
like that of a goofe, but fomething rounder, and a 
little hooked at the lower end of it: the two fides 
below its eyes are black and thiny like ebony. 
Swans ufe wings like fails, which carech the wind, 
fo that they are driven along in the water. They 
feed upon herbs and fome fort of grain like a goofe, 
and fome are faid to have lived three hundred years. 
There is a fpecies of fzva7s with the feathers of their 
heads, towards the brealt, marked at the ends with 
a gold colour inclining to red, The fwan is reck- 
oned by Mofes among the unclean cacatures; but it 
was confecrated to Apollo the god of mufick, becaufe 
it was faid to fing melodioufy when it was near 
expiring 3 a tradiucn geacrally veceived, but fabulous. 

Cualinet, 


SWA 


With untainted eye 
Compare her face with fome that I fhalt! how, 
And I will make thee think thy fwan a crow. 
Shakpeare 
Let mufick found, while he doth make his chsice ; 
Then if he lofe, he makes a /wan-like end. 
Shak/peare, 
The fearful matrons raile a {creaming cry, 
Old feeble men with fainter groans reply ; 
A jarring found refults, and mingles in the ky, 
Like that of fwans remucm'ring to the floods. 
Dryd n. 
The idea which an Englihman fignifies by the 
name /wan, is a white colour, long teck, black beak, 
black legs, and whole feet, and all thefe of a certain 
fize, with a power of fwimming in the water, and 
making a certain kind of noife. Locke. 


Swa'nskin, v. /. [ /waaand fein.) A 
kind of foft flannel, imitating for warmth 
the down of a fwan. 

Swap. adv. [ad /uipa, to do ata fnatch, 
Iflandick.] Haftily ; with hafty vio. 


lence: as, he did it /wp. Ic feems to! oyra; 
be of the fame original with /weep. A | Shea nen 


low word. 
Jo SWAP. V, n. 
SWoP, 
SWARD. 2. f. [fward, Swedith.] 
1. The fkin of bacon. 
2. The furface of the ground: whence 
green fward, or green fwerd. 
Water kept tvo long loofens and foftens the /ward, 
makes it fubiect to rulhes and coarfe grafs. 
Note on Tuffer. 
The noon of night was paft, and then the foe 
Came dreadlefs o'er the tevel fwarr, that lies 
Between the wood and the [witt ttreaming Oufe. 
A, Philips. 
To plant a vineyard in July, when the earth is 
very dry and combuttible, plow up the /warrd, and 
buro it. Mortimer, 


Sware. The preterit of /wear. 

SWARM. z. f. [pyeanm. Saxon; fwerm, 
Dutch. ] 

1. A great body or number of bees, or other 
{mall animals, particularly thofe bees that 
migrate from the hive. 

A fwar of bees that cut the liquid fky, 
Upon the topmott branch ın clouds alight. Dryden. 

2. A multitude; a crowd. 

From this fwarm of fair adyantages, 
Yeu grip’d the genesal {way into your hand. 
Shakf;eare. 
If we could number up thofe prodigious fwwarms 
that had fettled themfclves in every part of ir, the 
woald.amount to more than can be found. du.tifin. 
This.fwarer of themes that fettles on my pen, 


Which i, like fugmer-flies, (hake off again, 
Let others fing. 


Jo SWARM. Y. n. 
frwermen, Dutch. | 


t. To rife as bees.in a body, and quit the 
hive. 


To exchange. See To 


Young. 
[ypeanman, Saxon ; 


All hands employ’d, 
Like labouring bees on a long fummer’s day ; 
Some found the trumpet for the ret to fevuras. 
Dryden. 
Swarm'd on asotten Rick the bees I fpied. Guy. 
When bees hangin fcarming time, they will 


prefently rife, sf the weather hold. Mortimer. 
9. [o appear in multitudes ; to crowd; 
to throng. 
The mercilefs Macdonel, 
The multiplying villanies of nature 
Do fwarm upon. Shikfpeare. 


Our fupertluous lacqueys, and our peafants, 
Who in unneceflary action /warm 
About our fquares of battle. 

What a multitude of thoughts at once 
Awaken'd in me fu arm, while Ì confider 
What from within J feel myfelf, and hear 
What from withous comes often to my cars! Miste. 


Shakfpeare. 


Swa’RTHILY. 


SwasH. ze f. [A cant word.} 


SW A 


“Then mounts the throne, high plac'd before the 
Miine : 
In crowds around the fwarming people join, Dryd, 


3. To be crowded ; to be overrun; to be 


thronged. 
Thefe garrifons you have now planted throughout 
all Ireland, and every place f2oares with fo'diecs. 
Spenfer. 
Her lower region fwarms with all fort of fowl, 
her rivers with filh, and her feas with whole thoals. 
flo wcl 
Thofe days fwarmed with fables, and from fuch 
grounds took hints for fictions, poifoning the world 
ever after. Brown. 
Life fzvasms with ills, the boldeft are afraid, 


Where then is fafety for a tender maid ? Young. 
4. To breed multitudes. 
Not fo thick fzx arm'd once the foil 
Bedropp‘d with blood of Gorgon. Ailton. 


Se t is ufed in converfation for climbing 


a tree, by embracing it with the arms 
and legs. 
? edj. [ fwarts, Gothick ; 
rH. f ypèant, Saxon; /wart, 

Dutch. } 
1. Black ; darkly brown ; tawny. 

A ration ftrange, with vifage /wart, 
And courage berce, that all men did affray, 
» Through the world hen fwarm'd in every part. 


Spenfer. 
A maa 


OF fwarth complexion, and of crabbed hue, 
That him full of melancholy did thew. Spenfer. 
Whereas I was black and/warth nefore; 
With thole clear rays which the infus'd on me, 
That beauty am I blett with, which you fee. 
Shak/peare. 
No goblin, or f/zvart fairy of the mine, 


Hath hurtful power o’er true virginity. Milton 


2. In Milton it feems to fignify gloomy ; 


malignant. 
Ye valleys low, 
‘On whofe freh lap the /wart {tar fparely looks. 
Milton. 


To SWART. ve a. [fromthe noun.] To 


blacken ; to duk. 

The heat of the fun may fwart a living part, or 
even black a dead or ditfolving feih. Brown. 
adv. | from /warthy. | 
Blackly ; dufkily ; rawnily. 


Sw a/RTHINESS. nf. (from Swartky,] 


Darknefs of complexion; tawninefs. 


Swa'RTHY. ad. [See Swart.]| Dark of 


complexion; black ; dufky ; tawny. 
Set me where, on lome pathlefs plain, 
The fwaurthy Africans complain. Rofcommon, 
Though in the torrid climates the common colour 
is black or fwarsby, yet the natural colour of the 
temperate climates ıs more tranfparent and beautiful. 


Hale. 
Here f:warthy Charles appears, and there 
His brother with dejected air. Addifon. 


Did they know Cato, our remoteft kings 
Would pour embattled multitudes about him ; 
Their fwarthy hols would darken all our plains, 
Doubling the native horrour of the war, 


And making death more grim, Add:f n. 


A figure, 
whofe circumference is not round, but 
oval ; and whofe moldings lie not at right 
angles, but oblique to the axis of the 
worke Moxon. 


Swash. x. f. [from the verb.) Impulfe 


of water flowing with violence. 


Die. 


To SWASH. v. se To make a great clat- 


ter or noile : whence /wa/bbuckler, Not 
in ufe. 
We'll have a fwafing and a martial outfide, 
As many other mannilh cowards have, 
That do outface it with their femblances. Shak/p, 
Draw, if you be men: Gregory, remember th 
Swafbing blows Sbhak/pcare, 
4 


SW A 


| SwalsHER. wf, [from savaj>.) One whe 


SWATCH. 7 /. A fwath. 


To Sway. v. a. 


1. To wave in the hand; to 


makes a fhow of valour or torce of arms. 
Obfolece. 
¢ ‘1 have obferved thefe three fwwa/bers 3 three fuch 
anticks do not amount to a man. Sbukftcare. 
Not in ufe. 
One fpreadeth thofe bands fo in order to lie, 
As barlie in furarebes may fill it thereby. Tuffer. 


SWATH. nef. {| /wade, Dutch. } 
1. A line ot grafs cut down by the mower. 


With toffing and raking, and fettirg on cox, 
Graffe, lately in fwatbes, is meat foran ox. Tuffer. 
Tke trawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 
‘Fall down betore him, hke the movwer's fwartb, 
Shakfpeare. 
As foon as your grafs is mown, if it lie thick 10 
the jward, neither air nor fun can pafs freely through 
it. Mortimer, 


2. A continued quantity. 


An affe@tion’d ats, that cons Rate without book, 
and utters it by great furaths. Shakipeare. 


je [ppedan, to bind, Saxon.] A band; a 


hilet. 


An lodian comb, a ftick whereof is cut into three 
fliarp and round teeth four inches long: the other 
part is lett for the handle, adorned with fue Nrawe 
laid along the fides, and lapped round about it 10 
feverai diltinet /ccazhs. Grew. 

Long pieces of linen they folded about me, till 
they had wrapped me in above an hundred yards of 
fwathe. Guardiunte 


Jo SWATHE. v a. [ypedan, Saxon.] To 


bind, as a child with bands and rollers. 

He had two fons; the eldeft of them at three 
years old, 

1’ th’ /warhing cloaths the other, from their nurfery 

Were ttol n. Shak/peare. 
Their children are never fwathed, or bouno about 

with any thingy when they are ħrit born; but are 

put naked iato the bed with their parents to lie. 

Abb! 

Swath'd 19 her lap the bold nurfe bore him out, 

Waith olive branches cover’d round about. Dryden. 
Matter’s feet are fwaib'd no longer, 

Tf in the night too ott he kicks, 


Or thews hts loco-motive tricks. Prior, 


[ fchweber, German, to 
move. | 
move or 
wield any thing mafly : as, to /way the 
{ceptre, 

Glancing fire out of the iron play’d, 
As fparkles trom the anvil nfe, 
When heavy hammers on the wedge are fway`d. 


Spenfer, 


2. To biafs; to direét to either fide. 


Heav'n forgive them, that fo much have fway'd 
Your majelty’s good thoughts away trom me 
Shak/peart. 
T took your hands: but was, indeed, 
Sway'd from the point, by looking down on Cefar. 


Shak/peare. 
The only way t’ improve our own, 
Ry dealing faithfully with none ; 
As bowls run true ty being made 
On purpole falfe, and to be fcvey'd. Hudibrat. 


When examining thefe matters, let not temporal 
and little advantages /wzy you againit a more dura- 
ble intereft. Tillot{n. 


3. To govern; to rule; to overpower ; to 


influence. 
The lady’s mad: yet if 'twere fo, 
She could not /way her houle, command her fol- 
lowers, 
With fuch a fmooth, difcreet, and ttable bearing. 
Shatfpeares 
The willof man is by his realon fecay’d; 
And reafon fays you are the worthier maid. Shak/p. 
On Europe thence, and where Rome was to fuy 
The world. Nlilion, 
A gentle nymph, not far from hence, 
That with mont curb /ways the fmooth Severn 
ftream, 


Sabrina is her name, Miltons 


SWE 


Take heed left paffion /way 
Thy judgment to do aught, which elfe free will 
Would not admit. Milton 

The judgment is fway'd by paftion, and forced 
with lubicrous opinions, inttead ot clearly conceived 
truths, Glanville. 

This was the race 
To/way the world, and land and fea fubdue, Dr yde 
With thefe 1 went, 

Nor idle tood with unaffilting hands, 

When favage beafts, and men’s more fivage hands, 

Their virtuous toil fubdu’d ; yet thole | /rvay'd 

With pow'rful fpeech: I fpoke, and they obey’d. 
Dryden, 

They will do their beft to perfuade the world that 
no man acts upoa principle, that all is fuayed by 
particular malice. 

To SWAY. Ve Me 
1. To hang heavy ; to be drawn by weight. 

In thefe perfonal refpects, the balance /zuzys on 

our part. s bacon, 
2. ‘Vo have weight; to have influence. 

The example of fundry churches, for approbation 
of one thing, doth fway much; but yet till as hav- 
ing the force of an example only, and not of a law. 

Havker. 
, To bear rule ; to govern. 

The mind I fway by, and the heart I bear, 

Shall never fagg with doubt, nor fhake with fear. 
Shat/peare. 

Hadft thou /way'd as kings fhould dos 

They never then had fprung like fummer flies. 
Shak/peare. 
Aged tyranny /ways not as it hath power, but as 
it as fluttered. Shak/pcure. 
Here thou Malt monarch reign ; 
There didit not ; there let him ftill victor /way. 
Miltcn, 
Sway. n. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. The fwing or fweep of a weapon. 
To frike with huge two-handed fw2zy. Milton. 
2. Any thing moving with bulk and power. 
Are not you mov’d, when all the fzeay of earth 
Shake: like a thing unfirm ? Shatfpeare. 
3. Weight; preponderation; cał of the 
balance. 
Expert 
When to advance, or Rand, or turn the fwity 
Of battle. Milton, 
. Power; rule; dominion. 

This fort had {ome fear that the filling up the 
feats in the confittory with fo great number of lay- 
men, was but to pleafe the minds of the people, to 
the end they might think their own fway lome- 


what. Hocker, 
Only retain 

The name and all th’ addition toa king; 

The fay, revenue, execution of th’ hett, 

Beleved fons, be yours. Shak/peare, 


Her father counts it dangerous 
That the thould give her forrow fo much [ways 
And in his wifdom haftes our marriage, 
To Rop the inundation of her tears. Shak/peare. 
Too truly Tamerlane’s fucceffors they ; 
Each thinks a world too little for his /way, Dryde n. 
When vice prevails, and impious men bear/seuy, 
The poft of honour is a private {tation, Addifon. 
5. Influence; direction; weight on one 


fide. 


In the end, very few excepted, all became fubject 
to the /way of time: other odds there was none, 
faving that iome tell fooner, and lome later, from 
the toundnefs of belief. Hooker. 

An evil mind io authority doth not only follow 
the /way of the defires already within it, but trames 
to itfelf new defires not betore thought of. Sidrey. 

They ruth along, the rattling woods give way, 
The branches bend before their fweepy fiway. 

Dryden. 
Jo SWEAR. v. #. pret. /wore or /ware ; 
part. paff. /worn, [/waran, Gothick ; 
peyuan, Saxon ; /eveerev, Dutch. | 
1. To obteit fome fuperiour power; to 
utter an oath, 

lfa man vow a vow unto the Lord, or /wear an 
oath to bind his foul with a bond, he fhall not break 
his word. Numbers. 


Davenant.. 


J 
s 


SWE 
Thee, thee an hundred languages hall claim, 
And favage Indians fweur by Anna’s name. Tichel. 
2. To.declare or promife upon oath. 
We thall have old fwearing 
That they did give the rings away to men; 
But we'll outface them, and out{wear them too. 
Shak/peare. 
I gave my love a ring, and made him /wear 
Never to part with it ; and here he {tands, 
l dare he fworn for him, he would not leave it, 


Nor pluck ıt from his finger. Shakfpeare, 
I would have kept my word ; 
But, when I /zucar, it is irrevocable. S.2k/peare. 


Jacob faid, fwear to me ; and he fware unto him. 
Gencfis. 
Bacchus taken at Rhodes by Demetrius Poliors 
cetcs, which he fo elteemed, that, as Plutarch re- 
ports, he fware he had rather lofe all his father’s 
images than that table. Peacham, 
3- To give evidence upon oath. 
At what eafe 

Might corrupt minds procure knaves as corrupt 

To frecar againit you ! Shak/peare. 


4. To obteft the great name profanely. 
Becaule of fwearing the land mourneth. Fer. 
Obey thy parents, keep thy word jultly ; 

Swear not. Sbhak/peare. 
None fo nearly difpofed to fcoffing at religion, as 
thofe who have accuitomed themfelves to /zwear on 
triffing occafions. Tillotfon. 
Hark ! the thrill notes tranfpierce the yielding air, 

And teach the neighb'ring echoes how to /7vear. 
loung. 

To SWEAR. &. a. 

4. To put to an oath; to bind by an oath 

adminiftred, 
Mofes took the bones of Jofeph ; for he had ftraitly 
Sworn the children of Ifrael, Exodus. 
Swom afhore, man, like a duck; I can fwim hke 
a duck, I'll be /worr, Shakfpeare. 
Let me /wear you all to fecrecy s 
And, to conceal my fhame, conceal my life. Dryd. 

2. To declare upon oath: as, he /qwore 

treafon againft his friend. 

3. To obteft by an oath. 

Now, by Apollo, king, thou /wezr?/? thy gods in 
vain. 


——O vaffal! mifcreant! Shak/peare. 


SWE'ARER. 2. f. [from /avear.] A wretch 
who obtefts the great name wantonly and 


profanely. 
And mutt they all be hang'd that {wear and lie! 
Every one. 
—— Who mutt hang them ? 
-—- Why, the honeft men. 
-— Then the liars and /zvearers are fools ; for there 
are liars and ficeurers enow to beat the honet men, 
and hang them up. Shak/peare. 
Take not his name, who made thy mouth, in 
vain: 
It gets thee nothing, and hath no excufe ; 
Lutt and wine plead a pleafure, avarice a gain ; 
But the cheap /wearer through his open fluice 
Lets nis foul run for naughr. Herbert. 
Of all men a philofopher ihould be no /wearer; 
for an oath, which is the end of controverfies in law, 
cannot determine any here, where reafon only mult 
induce. Brown. 
le is the opinion of our moft refined frvearers, 
that the fame oath or curle cannot, confiltently with 
true politenefs, be repeated above nide umes in the 
fame company by the fame perfon. Swift. 


SWEAT. z. fJ [ppeat, Saxon; /weer, 
Dutch. | 

1, The matter evacuated at the pores by 
heat or labour. 

Sweat is faltin tafte ; for that part of the nourith- 
ment which is freh and fweet, turneth into blood 
aod flefh; and the fwvat is that part which is ex- 
cerned. Bacon. 

Some infenfible efluvium, exhaling out of the 
tone, comes to be checked and condenfed by the air 
on the fuperhicies of it, as it happens to /wezt on the 
ikins of animals. Boyle. 

Soft on the flow’ry herb J found me laid 
In balmy /weat, 


ilicom. | Acknowledge Vulcza's aid. 


SWE 


When Lucilius brandithes his pen, 
And flathes in the face of guilty meng 
A cold /wear tands in drops on ev'ry party 
And rage fucceeds to tears, revenge to fmart. Dryde 
Sweat is produced by changing the balance be- 
tween the fluids and folids, in which health confiits, 
fo as that proyetile motion of the fluids overcome 
the refaitance of the folids. Arbuthnot, 


2. Labour; toil ; drudgery. 

This painful labour of abridging was not eafy, 

but a matter of /weat and watching. 2 Maccabees. 

The held 
To labour calls us, now with /wear impos'd. 
Miltos 

What from Jonfon’s oil and /wear did flow, 

Or what more eafy nature did beitow 

On Shakefpeare’s gentler mulc, in thee full grown 

‘Their graces both appear. Dendam, 

3. Evaporation of moifture, 

Beans give in the mow; and therefore thofe that 
are to be kept are not to be thraed ull Match, 
that they have had a thorough /wwear in the mow. 

Mortimer. 


To SWEAT. v. n. preterit (wet, fweated ; 
part. pall. /aucaten. [from the noun. | 
1, To be moit on the body with heat or 
labour. 
Let them be free, marry them ta your heirs, 
Why Jweat they under burthens ? Sbak/peare. 
Mittrefs Page at the door, /wweating and blowing, 
and looking wildly, would needs fpeak with you. 
Shak/peare. 
When he was brought again to the bar, to hear 
His knell rung out, his judgment, he was Mirr’d 
With fuch an agony, he fwearextremely. Sbak/p. 
About this time in Autumn, there reigned in the 
city and other parts of the kingdom a difeafe then 
new; which, of the accidents and mannes thereof, 
they called the /weating ficknels. Bacon. 
A young tall fquire 
Did from the camp at firit before him go ; 
At frit he did, but fcarce could follow itrait, 
Sweating beneath a thield’s unruly weight. Coa dey. 


2. To toil ; to labour ; to drudge. 
How the drudging goblin fwet 
To earn hiscream bowl duly fet ; 
When in one night, ere glimpfe of morn, 
His fhadowy flail hath threfh'd the corn. 
Our author, not content to fee 
That others write as carelefsly as he ; 
Though he pretends not to make things complete, 
Yet, to pleafe you, he’d have the poets fivet. 
Warlere 


Milton, 


3. To emit moifture. 
Wainfcots will /wear fo that they run with watere 
Bacon. 
To cold evenings there will be a moifture or /wear- 
ing upon the itool. Mortimer , 


To SWEAT. V. a. 
1. To emit as fweat. 
Greafe that’s /wuealen 
From the murtherer’s gibbet, throw 
Into the flame, Shat/peare. 
For him the rich Arabia /zvezts her gum. Dryden. 
2. To make to fwear. 
Swea/TER. 2. /. [from fweat.| One that 
{weats, or n kes to fweat. 
Swea'Ty. adj. [from /aveat. ] 
te Covered with fweat ; moiit with fweat. 
The rabblemens houted and clapp'd their chopp'd 
hands, and threw up ther /weaty night-caps. 
Shakfpeare, 
A /weaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firit-fruits, the grcen ear, and the yellow theaf. 


Mitan. 
2. Confifting of fweat. 
And then, fo nice, and fogenteel, 
Such cleanlinets from head to heel, 
No humours grols, or frou fy teams, 
No neifome whiffs, or fr caty ftreams, Swift, 


3. Laborious ; toilfome. 
‘Thofe who labour 
The /aveaty torge, who edge the crooked feythe, 
Bend ttubhorn Reel, and harden ghecoing armour, 
Prior, 


SWE 


Fo Sweer.v. a. pret. and part. pafl, /wept, 
(rpapan, Saxon. | 

1. To drive away with a befom. 

2. To clean with a befom. 


What woman, having ten pieces of filver, if fhe | 
lofe one, doth not furcep the houfe, and feek dili- | 


gently ull fhe hnd ıt? 
3. To carry with pomp. 

Let frantick Talbot triumph for a while, 
And, like a peacock, /weep along his tail. Sbak/p. 
4. To drive or carry off with celerity and 

violence. 

Though T could, 
With barefac’d power, /weep him from my fight, 
And bid my will avouch it; yet I mult not. S4a4/p. 

‘The river of Kithon fwept them away. Judges. 

The bluftering winds ttriving for victory /weps 
the {now from off the tops of thofe high mountains, 
and caft it down unto the plains in fuch abundance, 
that the Turks lay as men buried alive.  Avodlles. 

Flying bullets now 
To execute his rage appear too flow 3 
They mifs or /zverp but common fouls away $ 
For fuch a lofs Opdam his lite muft pay. Waller. 

My looking is the tire of peftilence, 

Thatfzvceps at once the people and the prince. 
Dryden, 

I have already /wrpt the (takes, and with the 
common good fortune of profpcious gamefters can be 
content to fit. Dryden. 

Is this the man who drives me before him 
To the world’s ridge, and /zveeps me off like rubbith ? 
Dryden, 
Fool ! time no change of motion knows ; 
With equal fpeed the torrent flows 

To jzceep fame, power, and wealth away ; 

The paft is all by death pofieft, 
And frugal fate that guards the reft, 

By giving, bids them live, to-day. Fenton. 

A duke holding in a great many hands, drew a 
huge heap of gold; but never obferved a harper, 
who under his arm /wepr a great deal of it into his 
hat. : Swift, 
$: To pafs over with celerity and force, 
6. To rub over. 

Their long defcending train 
With rubies edg’d and fapphires, /wepr the plain. 


Dryden. 
ze To ftrike with a long ftroke, 
Defcend, ye nine; defcend, and fing ; 
The breathing intrument infpire, 
Wake into voice each filent ftring, 
And /weep the founding lyre. Pope. 


Jo SWEEP. V. ne 
1. To pafs with violence, tumult, or 
fwiftnefs. Perhaps in the firft quotation 
we fhould read wosp. 

Hafte me to know it, that I with wings as (wift 
As meditation or the thoughts of love 


May /weep to my revenge. Shakfpeare. 
A poor man that oppreffeth the poor, is like a 
weeping rain which leaveth no food. Proverbs. 
Cowen in her courfe 
Tow’rds the Sabrinian fhores, as /uceping from her 
fource, 
Takes Towa, 
Befove tempeftuous winds arife, 
Stars (hooting through the darknefs gild the night 
With /weeping glories, and long trails of light. 
J Dryden. 
2. To pafs with pomp; to-pafs with an 
equal motion. 
She /weegs it through the court with troops of 
ladies, 
More like an emprefs than duke Humphiey’s wife. 


Shatfpeare, 
In gentle dreams I often will he by, 
And /weep along before your clofing eye. 
3. To move with a long reach. 
Nor always errs; for oft the gauntlet draws 
A jweeping Qroke along the crackling jaws, Dryd. 
Sweep, n. f. (from the verb, ] 
1. The act of {weeping. 
2e The compafs of any violent or con. 
tinued motions 


Drayton. 


Dryden, 


Luke. |! 3, Violent and general deftrudtion, 


SWE 


A door drags, when, by its ill hanging on hinges, 
or by the ill boarding of the room, the bottom edge 


of the door rides in its /2veep upon the floor. Afoxcn. 
A torrent fwell’d ; 


With wintry tempelts, that difdains all mounds, 

Breaking away impetuous, and involves 
Within its /weep, trecs, houfes, men. Philips. 
In countries fubject to great epidemical /cveep:, 
men may live very long; but where the proportion 
of the chronical diltempes is great, it is not likely to 
be fo. Graunt, 
4. Direftion of any motion not reétilinear. 
Having made one incifion a little circularly, begin 

a fecond, bringing it with an oppofite /uweep to meet | 


the other. Sharp. | 
Swre'per. z. /. [from /weep,] One that 
fweeps. 


| SWEE'PINGS. %. f. [from fweep.]) That | 
which is fwept away. ! 

Should this one broomftick enter the fcene, co~ 
vered with duit, though the /tweepi»gs of the tinett | 
lady's chamber, we Mould detpife its vanity, Swift. | 

| SWEE'PNET. a. fe [/aveepand ner.) A | 
|! net that takes in a great compafs. 

She was the /weepnet for the Spanith Mips, which 
happily fell into her net. Camden. 

| SWEE'PSTAXKXE, 2. fc [/weep and fake. ] 
A man that wins all. 
Ist writ in your revenge, 
That fweep/tate you will draw both friend and foe, 
| Winner and lofer 2 Shatfpeare. 
| Swee’py. adj. {from /weep.| Paffing with 
great fpeed and violence over a great 
compafs at once. 

They ruth along, the rattling woods give way, 
The branches bend before their /weepy {way. 

Dryden. 
| SWEET. adj. [ppere, Sax. /oet, Dutch. ] 
1, Pleafing to any fenfe. 

Sweet exprefics the pleafant perceptions of almoft 
every fenfes; fugar is fweer, but it hath not the fame 
fweetnefs as mufick; nor hath mufick the fweet- 
nefs of a rofe, and a /weet profpect differs from them 
alls nor yet have any of thefe the fame fweetnefs as 
difcourfe, counfel, or meditation hath; yet the royal 
pfal mift faith of a man, we took /weet counfel toge- 
ther: and of God, my meditation of him fhall be 
Srweet. Watts. 

2. Lufcious to the tafte. 
This honey tafted ftill is ever fuer. 
3. Fragrant to the {mell. 

Balm his foul head with warm diftilled waters, 

And burn /zucet wood, to make the lodging /aer?. 
Shak/peare, 

Where a rainbow hangeth over or toucheth, there 
breatheth a fweer fmell ; for that this happeneth 
but in certain matters which have feme fweetaefs, 
which the dew of the rainbow draweth forth. 

Bacon. 

Shred very fmall with thyme, /weet-margory, 
and a little winter favoury. Wiaiton, 

‘Tke balmy zephyrs, filent fince her death, 
Lament the ceafing of a fweerer breath. 

The ttreets with treble voices ring, 
To fell the bounteous product of the fpring ; 
Sweete{melling flowers, and elders early bud, Gzy. 
4. Melodious to the ear. 
The dulcimer, all organs of /weet fop. 
Milton. 

Her fpeech is grac’d with /weerer found 
Than in another’s fong is tounde Waller, 

No more the ftreams their murmurs fhall for- 

bear, 
A fweeter mufick than their own to hear; 
But tell the reeds, and tell the vocal. fhore, 
Fair Daphne’s dead, and mufick ıs no more. 
Pope. 


Davies. 


Pope. 


ç. Beautiful to the eye. 
Heav’n blefs thee; 
Thou hat the /weetc/? tace I ever look’d on. 


Shak/peare. 
6. Not falt. 


The white of an egg, or blood mingled with falt 
water, gathers the faltnefs, and maketh the water 
fweetcr; this may be by adhefion. Bacon. 


2 


Sweet. 


SWE 
T he fails drop with rain, 
Sweet waters mingle with the briny main. 
Dryden. 


7. Not four, 


Time changeth fruits from more four to more 
Sweet; but contrariwife liquors, even thofe that are 
of the juice of fruit, from more /weet to more four. 

Bacon, 

Trees whofe fruit is acid lait longer than thofe 
whofe fruit is /weet. Bacon. 

When metals are diflolved in acid menftruums, 
and the acids in conjunCtion with the metal, act 
after a different manner, fo that the compound has 
a different tae, much milder than before, and 
fonetimes a /weet one; is it not becaufe the acids 
adhere to the metallic particles, and thereby lofe 
much of their activity ? Newin 


| 8. Mild ; foft; gentle. 


Let me report to him 
Your /weet dependency, and you fhall find 
A conqu'ror that will pray in aid for kindnefs. 
Shak/peare. 

The Pleiades before him danc’d, 

Shedding /weet influence. Milton. 
Mercy has, could Mercy’s fclf be feen, 

No /weeter look than this propitious queen, Maller. 


o. Grateful ; _pleafing. 


Nothing fo /weete is as our countrie’s earth, 
And joy of thole, from whom we claime our birth. 
Chapman. 
Sweet interchange of hill and valley.  Midion, 
Euryalus, 
Than whom the Trojan hot 


No fairer face or /weeter air could boat. Dryden, 


10. Not ftale; not ftinking : as, that meat 


is {weet. 


SWEET. 7. f 
1, Sweetnefs; fomething pleafing. 


Pluck out 
The multitudinous tongue, let them not lick 
The /weet which is their poifon. Shakfpeare, 
What fofter founds are thefe falute the ear, 
From the large circle of the hemifphere, 
As if the center of all /weets met here? Ben. Fanf, 
If ev'ry /eweer, and ev'ry graces 


Mutt fly trom that forfaken face. Carew 
Hail! wedded love, 
Perpetual fountain of domeltic fweets! Miltone 


Taught to live 
The eafieft way; nor with perplexing thoughts 
To interrupt the fuvet of life. Milton. 
Now fince the fatian and the Trojan brood 
Have tafted vengeance, and the /weets of biood, 
Speak. Drydens 
Can Ceyx then fuftain to leave his wife, 
And unconcern’d forfake the ftucers of life ? 
Dryder. 
We have fo great an abhorrence of pain, that a 
little of it extinguishes all our pleafures; a little 
bitter mingled in our cup leaves no relith of the 
Locke. 
Love had ordain’d that it was Abra’s turn 
To mix the fwecets, and minilter the urn, Prior, 


2. A word of endearment. 


Sweet! leave me here a while; 
My fpirits grow dull, and fain I would beguile 
The tedious day with fleep. Shak/pear te 
Wherefore frowns my /weet ? 
Have I too long been abfent from thefe lips? 


Ben Fonfony 


STAA perfume. 


As, in perfumes, 

Tis hard to fay what fcent is uppermoft s 

Nor this part mufick or civit can we call, 

Or amber, but a rich refult of all : 

So the was all a /weet. 

Flowers 

Innumerable, by the foft fouth-weft 

Open’d, and gather'd by religious hands, 

Rebound their {weets trom th’ odoriferous pavement. 
Prior. 


Dryden, 


Swee'TBREAD. 2, f} The pancreas of 


the calf. 
Never tie yourfclf always to eat meats of eafy 
digefture, as veal, pullets, or /rucctbrcads, Hurry, 
Sweethrcad and collops were with fkewers prick’g 
About the fides imbibing what they deck’d. 
Dryden, 


SWE 


When you roaft a breatt of veal, remember your 

(weetheart the butler loves a freeetbread. Sifr. 

SWEE'TBRIAR. x f. [ /weer and briar.) A 
fragrant rvh. 


For March come violets and peach-tree in blof- 
fom, the cornelian-tree in bloffum, and /weethriav. 


Bacon. 

SweeTBROOM. n, fa [erica, Lat.) An 
herb. Ainfav. 
SWEETCI'CELY. xe e [myrrhus, Lat.) A 
plant. Miller. 


Jo SwEE'TEN. v, a. [from facet.] 
1. To make fweet. 
The world the garden is, the is the Qow'r 
That fwrerens all the place; the is the guct 
Of rare price. Sidney. 
Here is the fmell of the blood fill: all the per- 
fumes of Arzbia will not fwecsen this little hand. 


| Sb. 8/peare. 
Give me an ounce of civet to /tweeren my imagi- 
pation. Sbat/peare. 


With faireft flow’rs, Fidele, 
Pll fweeten thy fad grave. Shak/peare. 

Be humbly minded, know your poft ; 

Sevecten your tea, and watch your toat. = Savi/?. 
2, To make mild or kind. 

All kindneffes defcend upon fuch a temper, as 
rivers of trefh waters falling into the main fea; the 
fea fwallows them all, but is not changed or fevccrened 
by them. South. 

Devotion foftens his heart, enlightens his mind, 
frwectens his temper, and makes every thing that 
comes from him inftructive, amieble, and affecting. 

Law. 
3. To make lefs painful. 

She, the fweetnefs of my heart, even /wcercns 

the death which her fweetnefs brought upon me. 
Sidney. 

Thou fhalt fecure her helplefs fex from harms, 

And fhe thy cares will /weerez with her charms. 
Dryden, 

Intereft of ftate and change of circumftances may 
have /wectened thefe reflections to the politer fart, 
but impreffions are not fo eafily worn out of the 


minds of the vulgar. Addifon. 
Thy mercy fzcer'ned ev'ry foil, 
Made ev’ry region pleafe ; 
The hoary Alpin hills it warm’d, 
And fmooth’d the Tyrrhene feas. SpePator. 


. To palliate; to reconcile. 

Thefe Icffons may be gilt and /weetered as we 
order pills and potions, fo as to take off the difguft 
of the remedy. L’ Effrange. 

5. To make grateful or pleafing, 
{ would have my love 
Angry fometimes, to /weeten off the reft 
Of her behaviour. ben Jofon. 
6. To foften; to make delicate, 

Corregio has made kis memory immortal, by the 
firength he has given to his figures, and by /weercn- 
ing his lights and fhadows, and melting them into 
each other fo happily, that they are cven impercep- 
tible. Dryden. 

~ Jo SWEE'TEN. ve 7. To grow fweet. 

Where a wafp hath bitten ina grape, or any fruit, 
it will /weeten hattily. Bacon. 

Swee'TENER. x. f. [from /eweeten. } 
a. One that palliates; one that reprefents 
things tenderly. 

But you who, till your fort:ne’s made, 

Muf be a /weet'ner by your trade, 
Mutt (wear he never meant us ill, Swift. 

Thole fofteners, Sivectenters, and compouniers, 
fhake their heads fo ttrongly, that we can hear their 
pockets jingle. Suift. 

2. That which contemperates acrimony. 

Powder of crabs eyes and claws, and burnt egg- 
fhells, are prefcribed as /weeteners of any tharp 
humours, Temple. 


SWEETHEART. x. /. [ fweet and heart, ] 
A lover or miftrefs. 
Mittrefs, retire yourfelf 
Into fome covert; take your fweethearts, 
And pluck o’er your brows, Shak/peare. 
VoL, Il. 


SWE 


Stucetheart, your colour, | warrant you, is as red 


as any rofe. Sha*/piare | 
One thing, fwertheart, l will aix, 
“ake me tor a newefathivn'd malk Cicaveland. 


A wench was wriaging her hands and crying ; 
fhe had newly parted with her /weetbcart. 


L' Fifvange. 


She interprets alt vour dreams for thelc, 
Foretells th’ edate, when the rich uncle dies, 
And fees a Sweetheart ia the tacrifice. Dryden. 

Sweeltinc. n. S. (from frees. ] 
1. A fweet lufcious apple. 
A child will chule a /weeting, becaufe itis pre- 
fently fair and pleafant, and refute a runnet, becaufe 


itis then green, hard and lour. Afcham. 
2. A word of endearment. 
Trip no further, pretty /w-eetixe ; 
Journies end in lovers meeting. Shakfpeare. 


Swee'TIsH. adj. [trom /cvect.] Somewhat 
{weet. 
They efteemed that blood pituitous natvfally, 


which abounded with an exceeding quantity of | 


frweerife chyle. Lliyer, 
Swer'try. adv. [from fevcer.} Ina {weet 


manner; with fweetnefs. 
‘The beit wine for my beloved goes down /tvect/y. 
Cant. 
He bore his great commiffion in his look ; 
But fevees/y temper'’d awe, and fofien'd all he fpoke. 


Dryden. 
No poet ever /zueet/y fung, 
Unlefs he were like Phoebus young ; 
Nor ever nymph infpir’d to rhyme, 
Unlefs lıke Venus in her prime. Swift. 


SWEE'TMEAT. x. fi [ /weet and meat. | 
Delicacies made of truits preferved with 
fugar. 


Mopfa, as glad as of /weermets to go of fuch an 
errand, quickly returned. Sidney. 
Why all the charges of the nuptial feaft, 
Wine and deferts, and fwcetrreats to diget. 
Dryden. 
There was plenty, but the dithes were ill forted ; 
whole pyramids of /zucetmeats for boys and women, 
but little folid meat for men. Dryden. 
Make your tranfparent fweermeats truly nice, 
With Indian fugar and Arabian fpice. King. 
If a child cries for any unwholelome fruit, you 
purchafe his quiet by giving him a lefs- hurtful 
fwectmeat ¢ this may prelerve his health, but {poils 
his mind. Locke. 
Ata lord-mayor’s feat, the frveetmeats do not 
make their appearance till people are cloyed with 
beet and mutton. Addifer. 
They are allowed to kifs the child at meeting and 
parung; but a profefior, whoalways tands by, will 
not futfer them to bring any prefents of toys or 
Sweetmeats, Swift. 


Swee'TNESS. 2. /. | from /weer. | The qua- 
lity of being {weet in any of its fentes ; 
fragrance; mclody ; lufcioufnefs; deli- 
cioufnefs ; agrecablenefs ; delightfulneis; 
gentlenefs of manners; mildnefs of 
afpect. 


She, the /weetnejs of my heart, even (weetening 
the death which her favetnc/s brought upon me. 
Sidney. 
The right form, the true figure, the natural 
colour that is ft and due to the dignity of aman, 
to the beauty of a woman, to the /zveetnc/s of a 
young babe. Afcham. 
O our lives fweetrefs! 
That we the pain of death would hourly bear, 
Rather than die at once. Shalfpeare, 
Where a rainbow toucheth, there breatheth torth 
afweetfmel!: for this happeneth but in certain 
matters which have in themlelves fome /weerne/s, 
which the gentle dew of the rainbow draweth torth. 
Bacon, 
His /wecetne/s of carriage is very particularly re- 
membered by his contemporaries. Fell. 
Serene and clear harmonious Horace flows, 
With /weetne/s not to be expreft in profe. Rofcom. 
Suppofe two authors equally fweer, there isa 
great diftinGtion to be made 10 fweerne/s; asin 
that of fugar, and that of honey, Dryden, 


SPARE 


i This old man's talk, rhovgh horney Anw’'d 

| In every word, would now lofe all its [wrerrgt. 
Addison, 

Prarie the caly vigour of 3 line, 

Where Denham's thrength and Waller's frecinchs 
join. Pige, 
A man of good education, excellent Ran 
ing, and exact tattle; thefe qualities are adorned 
with great moucity, and a moit amiable /weetne’s 


of temper. Swis? 
SWEETWHLLIAM. 2% / (armeria, Lar.) 
SweeTwrtiow. § Plants. A fpecies 


| of gilliflowers. 
SWEETWI'LLOW., ~ f. Gale or Dutch 


myrtle. 
[To SWELL. v. 2. participle pal. /waoller, 
[ypellan, Sax. fellen, Dutch. | 


te To grow bigger; to grow turgid; ta 
extend the parts. 
Propitious Tyber fmooth’d his wat’ry way, 
He roll’d his river back, and pois'd he stood, 
A gentle /welling, and a peaceful flood. Dryden, 
2. ‘To tumify by obftruction. 
Strangely vifited people, 
All fwol'n and ulc’rous, pitiful to the eye, 
‘She mere defpair ot furgery, he cures. Sh2k/eave. 
Sevol'z in his breatt; his inward pains encreafe, 
All means are us’d, and all without fuccels. Dryd. 
3. To be exafperated. 
My pity hath been balm to heal their wounds, 
My mildnefs hath allay'd their /welling griefs. 
Sbak/peare. 
4. To look big. 
Here he comes, /avelling like a Turkey-cock. 
I Shabf{peare, 
. To be turgid. Ufed ohutyle: 
Peleus and Telephus, exil’d and poor, 
Forget their /tvelling and gigantick words. Rofcom, 
6. To protuberate. 
This iniquity thall be as a breach ready to fall, 
fwelling out in a high wall. Ifaish, 
>, To rife into arrogance; to be elated. 
In all things elfe above our humble fate, 
Your equal mind yet /tre//s not into ttate. Dryden. 
S. To be inflated with anger. 
I will help every one from him that /wellets 
againft him, and will fet him at ret. Pfaime, 
We have made peace of enmity 
Between thefe swelling wrong-incenfed peers- 
Shak{pearee 
The hearts of princes kifs obedience, 
So much they love it; but to itubborn fpirits 
They /wedl and grow as terrible as ftorms. Slal/os 
g. To grow upon the view. 
O for a mule of fire, that would afceod 
The brighteit heaven ot invention ! 
A kingdom tor a {tage, princes to act, 
And monarchs to behold the /weliixy fcene. 
l Sbak/peares 
ro. Itimpliescommonly a notion of fome. 
thing wrong. 
Your youth admises 
The throws and /wedlizgs af a Roman foul, 
Cato’s bold flights, th’ extravagance ol virtue. 
siddifon. 
Immoderate valour wells into a fault. dduifon 
To SWELL. w a. 
1. To caufe to rife 
tumid. 
Wind, blaw the earth into the fea, 
Or fweil the curled waters ’bove the main, Shak/. 
You who fupply the ground with feeds of gravy 
And you who /weil thoie feeds with kindly rain. 
Drydeve 


or Aee; to make 


2. To aggravate; to heighten. 

Itis low ebb with his accuter, when fuch pecca- 

dillos are put to fwed/ the charge. Aiterhurye 
s, To raife to arrogance. 

All thefe mileries procecd from the fame natural 
caufes, which have ufually attended kingdome 
favolen with long plenty, pride, and excels. 

Clarendon. 
The king of men, who, fwolex with pride, 
Refus’d his prefents, and his prayers deny’d, Dryd. 


5c 
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SWELL. #, fe (from the verb] Extenfion 


of bulk. 

The fwan’s down feather, 

That ftands upon the /cve/d at full of tide, 

And neither way inclines. > Shbakfpeare, 
SWELLING, 2. f. {from /2well. } 

Į. Morbid tumour. 

There is not a chronical difeafe that more fre- 
quently introduces the ditemper | am difcourfing of 
than rumous or fcrophulous fwellings or ulcers, 

Bicckmore. 
a. Protuberance; prominence. 

The fuperficies of fuch piates are not even, but 
have many cavities and fwedlings, which, how 
f:allow foever, do a little vary the thicknefs of the 
plate. Newton. 
3. Effort for a vent, 

My heart was torn in pieces to fee the hufband 
fupprefing and keeping down the fwellings of his 
erief. Tatler. 

To Swett. w. 2. To break out in {wear, 
if that be the meaning. 
Chearful blood in faintnefs chill did melt, 

Which, like a fever fit, through ali his body fwet. 

Spenfer. 
To SWE'LTER. w. ». [This is fuppofed 
to be corrupted from sultry.) ‘To be 


pained with heat. 
If the fun’s exceffive heat 
Makes our bodies welter, 
To aa ofier hedge we get 
Fora friendly helter ; 
There we may 
Think and pray, 
Before death 
Stops our breath. Chalkhil. 
To Swe LTeER. va. To parch, or dry up 
with heat. 

Some would always have tong nights and Mhort 
days; others again long days and thort nights; one 
climate would be fcorched and fweltered with ever- 
lafting dog-days, while an eternal December blafted 
another. à Bentley, 

Swe/LtRy. adje [from /elter.] Suffoca- 
ting with heat. 

Swept. The participle and preterit of 
Wee P.e 

To SWERD. Te Me 

See SwaRrD. | 

The clays that are long in fwerding, and little 
fubj2ct to weeds, are the beft land for clover. 

Mortimer, 
To SWERVE, Ve % [ /wwerven, Saxon and 


Dutch. | 
t. To wander ; to rove. 
A maid thitherward did run, 
To catch her fparrowy which from her did /werve, 
Sidney. 
The fwerving vines on the tall elms prevail, 
Unhart by fouthern (how’ss or northern’ hail, 
Dryden. 
z. To deviate; to depart from rule, cuf- 
tom, or duty. 

That which angels do clearly behold, and with- 
out any fwerving obferve, is a law celeftial and 
heavenly. Hocker. 

Hlowloever fwervings are now and then incident 
into the courle of nature, neverthelefs, fo conitantly 
the laws of nature are by naturai agents obferved, 
that no man denieth but thofe things which nature 
worketh are wrought always, or for the moft part, 
afrer one and the fame manner. Hooker. 

The ungodly have laid a fnare for me; but yet 1 
Swerve not from thy commandments. 

Common Prayer. 
Werc I the faireil youth 
Yhat ever made the eye /everve. Shakfpeare. 

There is a protection very jult which princes owe 
to theic fervants, when, in obedience to their juft 
commands, upon extraordinary occafions, in the 
execution- of their trults, they fwerve from the 
(eit letter of the law. Clarendon. 

Till then his majelty had not in the leat fuerved 
from tha: ack of parhament. 

Anmhkilauon in the courfe uf cature, defek and 


To breed 2 green turf. 
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fwervirg in the creature, would immediately follow. 
Hakewill. 

Firm we fubfift, yet pofible to faerve. Milton, 

Many who, through the contagion of ill example, 
f-werve exceedingly from the rules of their holy 
faith, yet would upon fuch an extraordinary warn- 
ing be brought to comply with them.  Afteroury. 

3- To ply ; to bend. 
Now their mightieft quell’d, the battle fzeera'd 
With many an inroad gor’d. Miston. 
4. [1 know not whence derived.] To climb 

on a narrow bedy. 

Ten wildings have | gather’d for my dear, 

Upon the topmoft branch: the tree was high, 
Yet nimbly up from bough to bough I /werv'd. 
Dryden, 

She fled, returning by the way fhe went, 

And /werv'd along her bow with fwiftafcent. Dry, 
SWIFT. adj. [ypiypc, Saxon. |] 
1, Moving far in a fhort times quick; 

fleet; fpeedy; nimble; rapid. 

Thou art fo far before, 
That fwificf wing of recompence is flow 
‘Po overtake thee. Shakfpeare. 
Yet are thefe feet, whofe ftrengthlefs itay is 
numb, 

Unable to fupport this lump of clay, 

Stwift-winged with defire to get a grave. Sbak/p. 

Men of war, whofe faces were like the faces of 
lions, and as /zoi/? as the roes upon the mountains. 

1 Chronicles. 

We imitate and practife to make /wifter motions 
than any out of other mufkets. Bacon. 

To him with fwift afcent be up return’d. Wilson. 

Things that move fo /zuifr as not to affe& the 
fenfes diftingtly with feveral dultinguifhable dittances 
of their motion, and fo caule not any train ot ideas 
in the mind, are not perceived to move. Lacke. 

It preferves the ends of the hones from incalef- 
cency, which they, being falid bodies, would con- 
tract from any fw iff motion. Ray. 

Thy Rumbling tounder’d jade can trot as high 
As any other Pegafus can fly ; 

So the dull eel moves nimbler in the mud, 
Than all the /zift-finn'd racers ot the flood. 
Ds fer. 
Clouded in a deep abyfs of light, 
While prefent, too fevere for human fight, 
Nor flaying longer than one /<e/ft-wing'd night. 
Prior. 

Mantiger made a circle round the chamber, and 
the /wift-footed martin purfued him. Arbuthnot, 

‘There too my fan,—ah once my beit delight, 
Once /wift of foot, and terrible in fight. Pope. 

Swift they defcend, with wing to wing conjoin’d, 
Stretch their broad piumes, and float upon the wind. 

Pope. 
2. Ready; prompt. 
Let every man be fwift to hear, flow to fpeak. 
James. 
To mifchief /wift. Milton. 
SWIFT. ue f The current of a ftream. 
He can live in the ftrongett Jwifts of the water, 
Walton. 
SWIFT. 2. fa [from the quicknefs of its 
flight; apus.}]} A bird like a fwallow; a 
martin. 

Swifts and fwallows have remarkably fhort legs, 
and their toes grafp any thing very ttrongly. Derbam. 

SWIFTLY, adv. [trom /awift.| Fleetly ; 
rapidly ; nimbly; wath celerity ; with 
velocity. 

Theile move /wift/y, and at great diftarnce; but 
then they require a medium well difpoied, and their 
tranfmiffion is eafily ftopped. Bacon. 

Pteas'd with the patlage, we flide Suiftly OR, 
Acd fee the dangers which we cannot thun, Dryden. 

In decent order they advance to light; 

And then too /wift/y fleet by human fight, 

And meditate too loon their everlalting flight. Prior. 
Swi'FTNESS. x. /. [from fwife.] Speed; 

nimblenefs ; rapidity; quicknefs; velo- 

city ; celerity. 

Let our proportions for thefe wars 

Be foon collected, and all things thought upon, 

That may with reafonable fwefine/s add 

More (cathers to our wirgss Sbab/peare, 


SW I 


We may outrun 
By violent /wiftne/s that which we run at 
And lofe by over- running. Shakipeare. 
Speed to defcribe whole /wit/nc/s number fails. 
Milton, 

Exulting, till he finds their nobler fenfe 
Their dilproportion’d fpeed does recompente ; 
Then curies his confpiring feet, whofe feent 
Betrays that jafety which their fwifrne/s lent. 

Denham, 
Such is the mighty Jwiftnefs of your mind, 
Thar, like theearth’s, it leaves our fenfe behind. 
Dryden, 
ToSwic, v. n. [/wiga, Mlandick,] To 
drink by large draughts. 
Te SWILL. v. a [ppilgan, Saxon. ] 
1, To drink luxurioully and grofsly. 

The wretched, bloody, and ufurping boar, 

That tpoil’d your fummer fields aod fruitful vines, 

Swil/s your warm blood like wah, and makes his 
trough 

In your embowell'd bofoms. Spak/peare. 

The moit common of thefe caufes are an heredi= 
tary difpolition, and /wil/ing down great quantities 
of cold liquors. Arbuthnot, 

Such is the poet, frefh in pays 
The third mght’s profits of his play ; 

His morning draughts ull noon can fwil?, 
Among his brethren of the quill. 
2. To wath ; to drench. 

As feartully as doth a galled rock 
Oveinang and jutty his confounded bafe, 
Swill’d with the wild and wattetul ocean. SLal/p. 

With that a German ott has /awi//'d his throat, 
Deluded, thatimperial Rhinc bsitow’d 
‘The generous rummer. Philips. 

3. To inebriate ; to fwell with plenitude. 
I thould be loth 
To meet the rudenets and /i//'/ infolence 
Of fuch late waifailers. Miltcn. 

He drinks a frviliing draught ; and, lin'’d within, 

Willi fupple in che oath his outward ikin, Dryden. 


Switt. # Ja [from the verb.) Drink 


luxurioufly poured down. 
Give twine luch feill as you have. Mortimer, 
“Thus as they {wim in mutual /wis/, the talk 
Reels fa froin theme to theme. Lbomfon. 


SwiLLER. 2 /. [from favil/.] A luxu- 
rious drinker. 

To SWIM. v. n. preterit wam, favom, ot 
fun. ([ypimman, Saxon; /wemmen, 
Dutch. ] 

1, Lo float on the water; not to fink. 

l will fcarce think you have fwan in a gondola. 
Shai/peares 
We have hips and boats for going under water, 
and brooking of feas; allo /cc/mming-girdles and 
fupporters. Bacon. 


2. To move progreflively in the water by 
the motion of the limos. 
Leap in with me into this angry flood, 
And /wim to yonder point. _ Shak/peare, 
l have ventur’d, 
Like little wanton boys that /wim on bladders, 
Thefe many fummers in a tea of glory ; 
But far beyond my depth, Shak{peare. 
The foldiers counlel was to kiil the prifoners, left 
any of them thould /ws out and eicape. Ads. 
The reit, driven into the lake, were feeking to 
fave their lives by /reimming; they were fain in 
coming to land by the Spanith horfemen, or elfe in 
their fwimming thot by the harquebuliers. Avo/lese 
Animals /wimin the fame manner as they gos 
and need no other way of motion for natatioo in tbe 
water, than for progreilion upon the land. Browne 
The frighted wolf now fwisns among the fheep, 
The yellow lion wanders in the deep: 
The Rag frvims falter than he ran before. Dryden. 
Blue Triton gave the fignal from the thore ; 
The ready Nereids heard, and /wam before 
To fmooth the feas. Dryden, 
3. To be conveyed by the ream. } 
~ Wuth tenders of our protection of them from the 
fury of thofe who would foon drown them, if they 
refulcd to /wim down the popular ream with them, 
King Coarics. 


Suit. 


— —— 


Sw! 


Y fwom with the tide, and the water under me 

Was buoyant. Dryden, 
4. lo glide along with a fmooth or dizzy 
motion. 

She with pretty and with /wimmirg gait 
Following, her womb then rich with my young 

fquire, 
Would imitate. 

A hovering mitt came /wimming o'er his tight, 
And feal'd his eyes in everlatting night. Dryden. 

My flack hand dropt, and all the idle pomp, 
Prictts, altars, victims fwam before my fight! 

Smith. 

The fainting foul tood steady wing'd with Aight, 

And o'er his eye-balls fewwm the thades of night. 
Pope. 
, To be dizzy ; to be vertiginous. ~- 

I am taken with a grievous /wimming in my 
head, and fuch a mit before my eyes, that I can 
neither hear nor fee. Dryden. 

6. To be floated. 

When the heavens are filled with clouds, when 
the earth faims in rain, and all nature wears a 
lowering countenance, | withdraw myfelf from thefe 
urcomfortable feenes into the vifionary worlds of 


art. Spectator. 
Sudden the ditches fwell, the meadows ftrinn. 
Thomfon. 


y. To have abundance of any quality ; to 
flow in any thing. 
They now /wim in joy, 
Fre long to fwi at large, and laugh; for which 
The world a world of tears muft weep. Milton. 
Tc Swim. v.a. To pafs by fwimming. 
Sometimes he thought to /wim the ftormy main, 
By ftretch of arms the diftant thore to gain. Dryd. 


Swimm. mf. [from the verb,] The 
bladder of fithes by which they are fup- 
ported in the water. 

The braces have the nature and ufe of tendons, 
in contrasting the /wim, and thereby transfuting 
the air out of one bladder into another, or difcharg- 
ing it from them both. Grew, 


“Swi'mer, 2. f. [from /win.] 
J]. One who fwims. 


Birds find eafe in the depth of the air, as /zcim- 
mers do in a deep water. Bacon. 


Latiroftrous and fat-billed birds being generally 


Swinimers, the organ is wifely contrived for action. 


Brown. 
Life is oft preferv'd 
By the bold /zurmmer, in the fwift illapfe 
Of accident difaftrous. Thom/fon. 


2. The /wimmer is fituated in the fore legs 
of a horfe, above the knees, and upon 
the infide, and almoft upon the back 
parts of the hind legs, a little below the 
hams: this part is without hair, and 
refembles a piece of hard dry horn. 

Farrier’s Didionary, 

SWI'MMINGLY. adv, [from fwimming. ] 
Smoothly; without obftruction, A low 
word. 

John got on the battlements, and called to Nick, 
I hope the caufe goes on fwimming/y.  sirbuthnor. 


Swine. z. jJ. [ypin, Saxon ; fwyn, Dutch. 
It is probably the plural of fome old 
word, and is now the fame in both num- 
bers.| A hog; a pig. A creature 
remarkable for ftupidity and naftinefs, 

O moonftrous beaft ! how like a vine he lies ! 
Shak/peare. 
He will be /ceime drunk ; and in his fleep he does 
little harm, fave to his bedcloaths. Shakfpeare. 
Now I fat his feine, for others checre. Chapman. 
Who knows not Circe, 
The daughter ot the fun ? whofe charmed cup 
Whoever tafted, loft his upright hape, 
And downward fell into a groveling frvine. Afilter. 
Had the upper part, to the middle, been of human 
Shape, and all below /iwixe, had it been murder to 
acitroy 2 Lacke. 


| 
f 


Sba Hpear le f 


S, "We 
| How infting&t varies in the grovling /wire, 
Compar’d, hali-realoning elephant, with thine ! 
Pope. 
SWINEBREAD. 2. f. [eyclaminus,] A kind 
of plant ; truffles. Barley. 
Swi'NEGRASS. a. fe [eentimdir, Latin. ] 
An herb. 
SwUNEHERD. wf (ypin and hyo, Sax. | 
A keeper of hoys. 
There /wincherd, that keepeth the hog. Tuffer. 
The whole interview between Ulyifes and Eumeus 
has fallen into ridicule: Eumcus has been judged to 
be of the fame rack and condition with our modern 


fuineberds, Lroime. 
SWI'NEPIPE. », f. [turdus iliacus,] A bird 
of the thrufh kind. Bailey. 
To SWING. v. n. [ypinzan, Saxon. ] 
1. ‘Lo wave to and tro hanging loofely. 
l tried if a pendulum wouid /wing fafter, or con- 
tinue /winging longer in our receiver, in cafe of ex- 
fuction of the air, than otherwite. Boyle. 


If the coach jwung but the leaft to one fide, fhe 
ufed to fhriek fo loud, that ail concluded the wes 


oveiturned. Arbuthnot, 
Jack hath hanged him(clf : let us go fec how he 
fwings. Arbuthnot. 


When the /ceizging figns your ears offend 
With creaking noite, then rainy floods imperd. Gay. 


2. To fly backward and forward on a rope, 
Jo SWING, wv. a. preterit /wang, fwung. 
1. To make to play loofely on a tring, 
2. To whirl round in the air, 
His fword prepar'd, 
He /wang about his head, and cut the winds. 
Shak/peare. 
Take bottles and /wizg them: fill not the bot- 
tles full, but leave tome air, elle the liquor cannot 
play nor flower. Bacon, 
Sainging a red-hot iron about, or faltening it 
unto a wheel under that motions it will fooner grow 
cold. Brown. 
Suing thee in the air, then dath thee down, 
To th’ hazard of thy braias and fhatter'd fides. 
Miten. 
3. To wave loofely. 
If one approach to dare his force, 
He /wings his tail, and {wiftly turns him round. 
Dryden. 
Swine. x. / [from the verb.] 
te Motion of any thing hanging loofely. 
In cating of any thing, the arms, to make a 
greater /wing, are firft calt backward. Bacon, 
Men ufe a pendulum, as a more Iteady and regular 
motion than that of the eartn; yet if any one {hould 
afk how he certainly knaws that the two fuccefiive 
fuwings of a pendulum are equa!, it would be very 
hard to fatisfy hım. Lecke. 


| 2. A line on which any thing hangs loofe. 


3. Influence or power of a body put in 
motion. 
The ram that batters down the ~al!, 
For the great /wig and rudenefs of his poife, 
“they place before his hand that made the engine. 
Shakipeare. 
In this encyclopedia, and round of knowledge, 
like the great wheels of heaven, we ’re to obferve 
two circles, that, while we are daily carried about, 
and whirled on by the Aving and rapt of the one, 
we may maintain a natural and proper courfe in the 
{ober wheel of the other. brown, 
The defcending of the earth to this orbit is not 
upon that mechanical account Cartetius pretends, 
namely, the ftrong /esirg of the more folid globul; 
that overflow it. More, 


4- Courfe; unreftrained liberty ; abandon- 
ment to any motive. 
Facts unjutt 
Commit, even to the tul! /wirg of his luft. Couzpm, 
Take thy faving ; 
For not to take, is but the felt-lame thing. Dryden. 


Thefe exuberant produ@tions only excited and | SWINK. 7. 


fomented his lu(ts; fo that his whole time lay upon 
his hands, and gave him leifure to cantrive, and 
with full /wing purfue his follies. 


— 


Wooas. ara. | 


SWI 
Let them af! take their fwirg 
To pillage the king, 
And get a blue ribband initead of a firing. 
s. Unreftrained tendency. 

Where the /wirg goeth, there follow, fawn, Aat- 

ter, laugh, and lie luftily at other men’s inking. 
Icham. 

Thofe that are f» perfuaded, defire to be wife in 
away that will gratity their appetites, and fo give up 
themfclves to the /zving of their unbounded propen- 
fions. Glanville, 

Were it not for thefe, civil government were cot 
able to ttand before the prevailing /wing of corrupt 
nature, which would know no honetty but advantage, 

Sox. A. 
To SWINGE. v. a. [ppingan, Saxon.] 
The g in this word, and all its deriva- 
tives, founds as in gem, giant. ] 
t. Towhip; to baftinade ; to puntth. 

Sir, I was in love with my bed: I thank you, 
you fwing'd me for my love, which makes me the 
bolder to chide you for yours. Shak/peare, 

This very rev’rend letcher, quite worn out 
With rheumatifms, and crippled with his gout, 
Forzets what he in youthful times hath done, 

And fwinges his own vices in his fon. Dryden, jun. 

The printer brought along with him a bundle of 
thofe papers, which, in the phrafe of the whig-cof- 
fee houfes, have fwinged off the Examiner. Swift, 

2. To move asalafh. Not in ufe. 

He, wroth to fee his kingdom fail, 

Swinges the fcaly horror ot his folded tail. AYi/ten, 

Swince. u. fJ. {from the verb.] A {way ; 
a {weep of any thing in motion, Not 
in ule. 

The thallew water doth her force infringe, 

And renders vain her tail’s impetuous /xing-. 
Waller, 
Swi/NGEBUCKLER. w. / [ /wwinge and 
buckler.| A bully ; a man who pretends 
to feats of arms. 

You had not four fuch fewingebycklers in all the 
inns of court again. Stak/fecare. 

SWINGER. #2. f. [from fwing.] He who 
fwings; a hurler. 

Swi'nGinG, adj. [from /winge,] Great; 
huge. A low word. 

The countryman feeing the lion difarmed, with a 
fwirging cudgel broke off the match. L'Ffrange. 

A good fwinging lum of John’s readieit cath went 
towards building ot Hocus’s countryhoufe. A: outh. 

Swi'NGINGLY. adv. [from /winging, or 


Swife: 


frwinge.\ Vafily 5 greatly. 
Henceforward he Il print neither pamphlets nor 
linen, 
And, if {wearing can do’t, fhall be /wirzire’y 
maul’d. Nyt 


To SWI'NGLE, T'e 7. [from /wing.] 
1. To dangle ; to wave hanging. 
2, To {wing in pleafure. 


SwintsH. adj. [from /wrnes] Befitting 
{wine ; refembling fwine; grofs ; brutal. 
They clepe us drunkards, and with fwini/b phrafe 
Soil our addition. Ddak/peare, 
Saini/h gluttony 
Ne'er looks to hieav’n amidit his gorgeous feaft ; 
But, with befotted bafe ingratitude, 
Crams, and blafphemes his feeder- ASi 
To Swink. v. u. (ypincan, Saxon.] ‘I 
lahour ; to toil; to drudge. Obfolete. 
Riches, renown, and principality, 
For which men fwink and tweac inceffanily. 
Sperfer, 
For they do /uink and fweat to feed the other, 
Who live like lords of that which they do gather. 


t, 
\) 


Speyer. 
Jo Swix. v. a. To overlabour. Obfolete. 
The labour'd ox 
In his loofe traces from the furrow came, 
And the /wink’'d hedger at his (upper iate AL/iom. 


L 


pinc, Saxon.] Labour ; 
toil ; drudgery. 


Obfolete, 
Pee 


S Ware 
Ah, Piers, been thy teeth on edge, to think 
How great fport they gaynen with litle [winke # 


Spernfer. 
Thou ’s but a lazy loord, 


And rekes much of thy /wizke. Spenjer. 
Switch. z. ^ A fmall flexible twig. 
Fetch me a dazen crabtree ftaves, and Ilrong ones ; 
thefe are but witcher. Sbakfpeare. 
When a circle ’bout the wrilt 
Is made by beadle exorcilt, 
The body. tcels the fpur and witch. Hudibras. 
Mauriteuia, on the ifth medal, leads a horfe with 
fometinug likea thread; in her other hand fle holds 
a fwitcd. Aadifen, 
To SWITCH. v. a. [from the noun.) Jo 
Jafh ; to jerk. 
Lay thy bridle’s weight 
Molt of thy left fide; thy right horfe then /fwireb- 
ing, allthy throat 
Spent in encouragements give him ; and all the reign 
let float. Chapman, 
Swr'ver. z. /- Something fixed in another 
body fo as to turn round in it. 
SWO'BBER. x. /. [See SWABBER.| 
1. A fweeper of the deck. 
Cubh'd ina cabbin, on a mattrefs laid, 
On a brown george with loufy /tvobbers ted. Dryden 


2. Four privileged cards that are onl; 
incidentally ufed in betting at the game 
of whiit. 

The clergyman ufed to play at whift and /wodbdbers: 
playing now and then a fober game at whit for pal- 


time, it might be pardoned ; but he could not digeft 
thofe wicked /wobders, Suijt. 
Swo'tLten. } The participle paflive of 
SwWoLN. \ Swell. 
Unto his aid the haftily did draw 
His dreadtul beat, who, fwe/z with blood of late, 
Came ramping torth with proud presumptuous gait. 
Speajer. 
When thus the gather’d ftorms of wretched love 
In my fivala holom with long war had ftrove, 
At ength they broke theii bounds; at length their 
force 
Bore down whatever 'met its ftronger courfe ; 
Laid 2ll the civil bonds of manhood walte, 
Aad tcatter’d ruin as the torrent palt. Prior. 
Whereas at Ar we had oniy three of thefe prin- 
ciples, their number is already /wol/mto hve. Baker. 
Swom. ‘The preterit of /wém. 
yy Swoox. v. x. [arpunan, Saxon.] To 
{ufer a fufpenfion ot thought and fenfa- 
tion; to faint, 
So play the foolith throngs with one that /wusens ; 
Come all to help him, and fo Rop the air 
Py which he fhould revive. Shai /peare. 
If thou itand’'it not i’ th’ ftate of hanging, or of 
fome death more long in fpectatorthip, and cruciler 
in fufering, behold now prefently, and swoon for 
what's to come upon thee. Shat/peare. 
We fee the great and fudden effect of {mells in 
fetching men again, when they wasn. Bacon, 
The moft in years fwocn'd nrit away for pain ; 
Then, tearce recover’d, fpoke. 
The woman finds it alla trick, 
That he could /iv:o% when fhe was fick ; 
And knows that in that grief he reckon'd 
On black-eyed Sufan for his fecond. Prior. 
There appeared fuch an ecttacy in his aétion, 
that he feemed ready to /zvsow away in the furprize 
of joy. Tatler. 
Swoon. 2. f [from the verb,] A’ lipe- 
thymy ; a fainting fit. 


Jo Swoor. wv. a. jl fuppofe formed from 
the found. ] 

t, To feize by falling at once as a hawk 
upon his prey. 

A fowl in Madagafcar, called a ruck, the fea- 
thers of whofe wings are twelve paces, can with as 
much eafe wosp up an elephant as our kites do a 
moufe. Witkins. 

This mou!d'ring piecemea! ia your hands did tall, 
And cow at lait you came tofivoop it all, Dryden, 

2. To prey upon; to catch up. 


4 


| 
| 
| 


Dryden. ' 


SW © 

The phyfician looks with another eye on the me- 
dicinal herb than the grazing ox, which /rc#ps it 
in with the common grafs. Glanville. 

STO pafs with vicience. Not ufed. 
Nhe nine-ttoa'd trophy thus whilit the doth enter- 
tain, 

Proud Tamer fwoops atong with fuch a lufty train, 
As fits fo brave a fuod. 


bird of prey upen kis quarry. 
All my pretty ones ? 
Did you fay all? What all? O hellkite ! all? 
What, all my pretty chickens aad tacir dim, 
At one tell faosp ” Siha'ipeare. 
The eagle fell into the fox’s quarters, and carned 
away a whole liter of cubs ata frvosp. IL Arange. 
To Swor. w. a. [OF uncertain derivation. ] 
To change; to exchange onc thing for 
another. A low word, 
When I drove a thrutt home, he putir by, 
And cricd, as in derifion, fpaie the fkripling 5 
Oh that infulting word! E weuld have fzeopp d 
Youth tor old age, and ail my lie behind, 
To have been then a momentary man, 


SWORD. x /. [ypeond, Saxon; /rweerd, 
Dutch. | 


1. A weapon ufed either in cutting or 


thrufling ; the ufual weapon of fights 
hand to hand. 
Old unhappy traitor, the /word is out 
That mutt deftroy thee. Shak/peare. 
Each man took his /zeord, and flew all the males. 
Genesis. 
But the fwor? 
Of Michael from the armoury of God 
Was giv’n him temper'd fo, that neither keen 
Nor folid might refit that edge: it met 
The /werd of Satan with tteep force to fmite 
Defcending, and in half cut theer; noe ttay ‘Jd, 
But with twitt wheel reverte, deep ent’ring thar’d 
All his right fide: then Satan hit Knew pain, 
And writh'd him to and fro convolv’d ; fo fore 
The griding fword with diicontinuous wound 
Pafs’d through him, Milton. 


2. Deftruction by war: as fire and (word. 
The /word without, and terrour within, Dear. 


3. Vengeance of juttice. 
Juitice to merit docs weak aid afford, 
She quits the balance, and refigns the word, Dryd. 
4. Emblem of authority. 
This 1, her /word-bea*er, do carry, 


For civil deed and military. Hudibvas. 


Swo'RDED. adj. [from /word.] Girt with 
a fword. 
The fworded ferephim 
Are feen in glittring ranks wath wings difplay’d. 
Adiftor. 
Swo'RDER. 2, f. [from /word.| A cut- 
throat; a foldicr, In contempt. 
A Roman fworder and banditto flave 
Murther’d fweet Tully. 
Cirlar will 
Unftate his happinets, and be ftag’d to th’ thew 
Againtt a fworder. Sha fpeare 


Swo'RDFISH, z. f. (xiphias.| A âh with 
a long fharp bone ifluing from his head. 
A fwordfif> {mall him from the ret did funder, 
That in histhroat him pricking foltly under, 
His wide abyfs him forced forth to!pew. Sperfer. 
Malphigi obferved the middle of the optick nerve 
of the /zucrdfi/h to be a large membrane, folded, 
according to its length, in many doubles, like a fan. 
Der barr. 


Shak/peare. 


Our little fleet was now engag’d fo far, 


S Pie 
Wigs with wigs, fwordanots with facordkncry 
{trive, 
Beaus banith beaus, and coaches coaches drive. 
Pote, 


| Swo'rtDpLAWwW. »#. fe Violence; the law by 


D tymu. |; 
| Swoop. » f. [trom the verb.] Fal! of a 


i 
| 
) 
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Dryden, . 
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| 


| 
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That like the /zordf/b in the whale they fought ; 


‘I he combat only feem*d a civil war, 
Till through their bowels we our palage wrought.” 


Dryden. 
SWO'RDGRASS. mf. [gladiolus.) A kind 
of fedge ; glader. Ainfewsrtd. 


SwoRDKNOT. a, fo [fevord and kuot, | 
Kiband tied to the hilt of the {word, 


which all is yielded to the flronger. 
So violence 
Proceeded, and oppretiion, and fewordlece, 
Through ail the plain, and refuge none was found, 
NSidigt. 
SWO'RDMAN, ve 4 [ fword and man} 
Soldier; fighting man. 
Worthy fellows, and like to prove mef fine 
fwordnien. Sbuk/perres 
At Lecca’s houfe, 
Amon? your fz g! Den, where fo many affcciates 
Both of thy miicinet and thy madnets met. 
ben Forfer. 
Effex was made heutenant-general of the army, 
the darling of the /zvordmen. Clarendon. 
Swo'RDPLAYER. x. fi [Avord and play. | 
Gladiater ; fencer; one who exhibits in 
publick his fle:l! at the weapons by fight- 
ing prizes. 
‘Thefe they caile3 /avordpiuyers, ard this foeAacle 
a fwordfight. Plakeu ille 
Swore. [he preterit of /wear. 
How foon unlay 
What feign’d fubmiffios fore. Miltor. 
Sworn. The participle palive of fwear. 
W hat does elle want credit, come to me, 


And Iil be tworn ’tis true. Shak/peare, 
l am /wern brother, fweet, 

To grim necetlity; and he and | 

Will keep a league till death. Shak/peare. 


Shey that are mad aganit me, are fwery againtt 
me. ffalns. 
He refufed not the civil offer of a Pharifee, though 


his /wcru enemy; and would eat at the table of 
thole who fought his ruin. 


To thelter innocence, 
The nation all elects fome patron-knight, 
Sawer to be truc to love, and flave to tame, 

‘And many a valiant chief enrols his name. Granv. 
SwuM. The pret. and parr, pafi. of Jwim. 
Air, water, carth, 

By fowl, Ah, beat, was flown, was /wum, was 
walk’d 
Frequent. 


Cacany. 


Milten, 
Swunc. The pret. and part. paf. of /avings 
Her hand within her hair the wound, 
Swung her to earth, and drage’d her on the ground. 
Adifun. 


Syg. adi. [properly /ib, yıb, Saxon. ] 
Related by blood. “The Scottith dialećt 
Rill retains it. 

It what my grandfire to me faid, be true, 


Siker l aim very [yó to you. Spenfer 


Sy'camine. laf. A tree. The fycamore 
Sy'camone. § of feripture is not the 
fame with ours. 

Sycamore is our acer majus, one of the kinds of 
maples: it 1s 3 quick grower. Mortimer. 

li ye had fath as a grain of muftarà-iced, ye 
might fay unta this /jcainire tree, be thou plucked 
up» and it fhail obey you. Luke. 

i was ro prophet, butan herdman, and a gatherer 
of fume trutt. Amori 

Go to yonder /ycamsre-trce, and hide your bottle 
of drink under its hallow root. Malien. 

Sycamores with eglantine were fpread, 

A hedge about the fides, a covering over head. 
Dryden, 
SY'COlM ANE ae [ouxcharrns 5 fice 
phanta, Saiin.} A talebearer ; a make- 
bate ; a malicious paratite. 

Accufing fycophaxts ot all men, did beft fort to. 
his nature; bur thereciore not teeming /ycophanis, 
becaufe of no evil they faid, they could bring avy 
new or doubtful thing unto him, but fuch as already 
he had been apt to determine; fo as they came but 
as proots of his wildom, feartul and more fecure, 


while the tear he had hguisdan his mind had any 
puilibility of event. Sidney, 
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SyCoPHA'NTICK. ads, 


ToSycorHwa 


SyLva'BICAL., 
SYLLA'RICK. 


SY'LLABLE. 
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ae el 


Men kenaw themnfelves void of thofe qualities 
whiah the impudent /veophunt, at the fame tine, 
both aferibes to them, and in his flecve laughs at 
them for believing. South, 
cuxediavséw ; from 


A 


We 
the noun,] “To play the fycophane. 
low bad word. 

His ficophanting arts being detected, that game 
js not to be-played the fecond time; whereas a man 
of clear reputativn, though his barque be {plit, hus 


fomething left towards fetting up again. 
Gryernmat of i the Tongu. 


[fr uN sy ashant. ] 
Talebearing ; mifchievoufly officious. 
NER LSE CO 377 [cuxopaxvrinos 3 
from /ycophurt.) To play the talebearer. 
Ditt. 
Lads. [ fyllabique, French ; 
f from Allab/.] Relating 
to fyllables ; confifting of fyllables. 


SYLLA'BICALLY. adv. [trom /yllabical, 


In a fyllabical manner, 
ne f- [ovrra3a; Allabe, 


French. ] 
3. As much of a word as is uttered by the 


help of one vowel, or one articulation. 
I heard 
Each Alladle that breath made up between them. 
Shakfpeaure. 

There is that property in all letters of aptnefs to 
be conjoined in fy/isb/es and words, through the 
voluble motions of the organs from one ttop or figure 
to another, that they modify and difcrirninate the 
voice without appearing to difcontinue tt, {dolder. 

2. Any thing proverbially concife. 

Rebs mf Job, and the reft that Jived before any 
Svilable of the law of God was written, did they not 
“fin as much as we do in every ation not commanded ? 

tlooker. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps i in this petty pace from day to day, 

T'o the laf /yudble of recorded time ; 
Aad afl our yefterdays have lighted tools 
The way to dutty death, Shak 'peare. 

He hath told fo many melancholy ftosies, without 
one fyl/adie of truth, that he hath blunted the edge 
of my fears. Swift. 

To Sy'LLABLE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To utter; to pronounce; to articulate, 


Not in ufe. 
Airy tongues that fy//2é/e men’s names 
On fands and thores, and defart wilderneiTes. 
Miltos. 
Gy tuapun.o wv. / [rightly Sirtazun, 
whicn fee.) Milk and acids. 
No fyl/.cu5s made at the milking ‘pail, 


But what are compos’d of a pot of good ale. 
Beaumont, 


Two lines would exprefs all they fay in two 
pages: "Us nothing but whipt /yiadu5 acd froth, 
without folidity. Felson, 

SYLLABUS. v. /. [cvadrcer.] An abltract; 
a compendium containing the heads of a ; 
difcourfe. | 

SY'LLOGISM. n. [rvàasyir wes; fillo | 
gifm, French.] An argument compofed | 
of three propofitions : as, ewery man 
thinks; Peter is a meu, therefore Peter 
thinks. 

A piece of rhetorick is a fufficient argument of 
logick, an apologue of ¢Efop beyond a /y//og//m in 
Barbara. Brown, 

What a miraculous thing fhould we count it, if 
the flint and the tteel, inttead of a few fpuk“, Mould 
chance to knock out definitions and /yllogi nes ! 

Bentley. 

SYLLOG!'STICAL. ? adj, [ruvas 151236 ; 

SYLLOG!'STICK. trom /y/lagifn. | 
Retaining to a fyllogifm; confilting of 
a fyllogifin, 

Thoush we fuppofe fubjeft and predicate, and 
copula, and propolitions and /yilog ical Conacxions 


S YM 


in their reafoning, there is no fuch matter; but the 
intire bulinefs is at the fame moment prefent with 
them, without deducing one thing from ara 

a 'e. 

Though the terms of propofitions may be complex, 
yet where the compofition of the whole argument is 
thus plain, fimple, and reg tar, itis properly called 
a fimple fyllogifin, fince the complexion does not 
belong to Le Svllogifiick form ot it. Waits. 

SYLLOGI'STICALLY., adv. [from llo- 
gifical.) In the form ofa fyllogifm. 

A inan knows firit, and then he is able to prove 
[be fically; fo that fyllogifm comes after AN. 
Icdze, when a man has no need of it. Lecke. 

To SY'LLOGIZE. V. xe [ frllogizer, French; 
curou. ] ‘To realon by fyllogifm. 

Lo; H is, in effect, an art of fyllogizing. Baker. 

Men have endeavoured to transform logick into a 
kind ot machanifin, and to teach boys to fy/logize, 
or fratne arguments and retute them, without real 
k no lede: Watts. 

Sy't van. adj. [better flvan.] Woody ; 
fhady ; relating to woods. 

Cedar and pine, "and fir and branching palm, 

A /ylvan fcene ! and, a3 the ranks attend, 
Shade above thade, a woody theatre 


OF Ratelielt view. Ailton. 
Eternal greens the mofly margin grace, 
oon d by the fy! van genius ot the place Pope. 


Sv/LVAN. M. i [ flvair, French.] -A 
wood-god, or fatyr; perhaps fometimes 
a ruftick. 
Her private orchards, wall’d on ev’ry fide, 
To lawlefs fy vans all accefs deny'd. Pepe. 
SYMBOL. vw. J | fynbile, Fr, TI WE0AsS ¥ 3 
Synbolun, Latin. | 
t. An abitract; a compendium ; a compre- 
henfive form. 
Reginoing with the fyrSo/ of our faith, upon that 


the author of the glols enquires into the nature of 
faith. Baker, 


2. A type; that which comprehends in its 
figure a reprefentation of fomerhing elfe. 
Salt, as incorruptible, was the fywdol of friend- 
fliip; which, it it catually fell, was accounted omi- 
nous, and their amity of no duration. Brown. 
Words are the figns and /yurbs/s ot things; and as, 
in accounts, cyphers and figures pafs for real fums, 
fo words and names pals for tiungs themfelves. 
cuib. 
‘Uhe heathens made choice of thefe lights as apt 
Symtbcls of eternity, becawle, contrary to all fublunary 
beings, though they feem to perith every night, they 
renew themfelves every morning. Addifon, 


Sy ssBo/LICAL, adj. ( pubolique, French ; 
cumßoaixas ; from JSymbsl.) Representa. 
tive; typical; exprefing by figns; 
comprehending fomething more than 
itfelfā. 


n a m o a 


SY M 


To Sympourze, v. x [fymbolizer, Fr 
from fynbol.] ‘To have fomething in 
common with another by reprefentative 


qualities. 

Our king finding himfelf to /ymbolize in many 
things with that king of the Hebrews, honoured 
him with the title of this foundation. Bacon. 

The pleafing of colour fyméb:dizeth with the 
pleafing of any fingle tone to the ear ; hut the pleal- 
ing of order doth /ymbolixe with harmony. Bacon. 

Ariftotle and the fchools have taughr, that air and 
water, being /yurSolixing etemcents, in the quality of 
moifture, are eufily tranfmutable into one another. 

Beyle. 

They both fymbo/ize in this, that they love to 

look upon themleives through multiplying glailes. 
Flowed. 

I affectedly fyrebclixed in carcle{s mirth and free- 

dom with the hbertines, to circumvent libertinifm. 
Miore. 

The foul is fuch, that it Rrangely fymdolizes with 

the thing it mighuly delires. South, 
Jo SYMBOLI'zE. v. a. To make repre- 


fentative ot fomething. 


Some fy mbalize the fame from the myftery of its 
colours. Brown. 


Sy MME/TRIAN. 7, S. [from fymmetry. | 


By this encroachment idolatry firt crept in, men ! 


converting the fyvibolival ule of idols into their Sot] 
per worthip, and receiving the fe pga tess of 
things untu them as the fubltance and thing itlelf. 
Brown. 
The facrament is a reprefentation of Chrilt’s death, 
by luch symbolical actions as himfelf appointed. 
Tayler. 


SYMBOLICALLY. adv. [from jmbolical. ] 


Typically; by reprefentation, 

This diftinétion of aniinals was hieroglyphical, in 
the inward fenle implying an abitinence from certain 
vices, /ymbclical’y intimated from the nature of thole 
animals. Lrown, 

lı /ymbolically teaches our duty, and promotes 


charity by a real figuature, and a lentible fermon. 
Taylor. 


SYMBROLIZA'TION, v. fò [from fmbalize. | 


The act of fymbolizing ; reprefentation ; 


refemblance. 

The hieroglyphical fymhols of fcripture, excel- 
lently intended in the {pees of things facrificed in 
the dreams of Pharaoh, ase oftentimes racked pi 
their /ynbolixacsions, Brown. 


| 


One eminently ftudious of proportion. 
His face was a thought longer than the Bi a 
metriens would allow. Sidney. 
SYMMETRICAL, sadje: [from fvamerry. | 
Proportionate; having parts well adapted 
to each other. 
SY'MMETRIST. xe / [from fametry. | 
One very ttudious of obfervant of pro- 


portion e 
Some exact [ymmetrifis have been blamed for being 
too true. Wotton. 


SY 'MMETRY. n. f- [fymmetrie, Fr. ow 
and wergov, | Adaption of parts to each 
other ; ; proportion; harmony; agree- 


ment of one part to another. 

She by whofe lines proportion fhould be 
Examin`d, mealure of all /pnmiry 5 
Whom had that ancient icen, who thought fouls 

made 
Of harmony, he would at next have faid 
‘Chat harmony was the. 

And in the /ywactry of her parts is found 
A pow'r, hke that ot harmony and found. 
Waller. 

Syeameiry, equality, and correfpondence of parts, 
is the dilcerumeatot resfon, not the object of tenfe. 

Alere. 

Nor were they only animated by him, but their 

meafure and /ymaictry were owing to him. Dryden. 


Sy E a ) adj, [[ympathetique, 
Mor MPATHE'TIC. Fr. from /ympa- 
thy.| Having mutual fenfation ; being 
affected either by what happens to the 
other; fecling in confequence of what 


another feels. 

Hercupon are grounded the grofs miftakes in the 
cure of difeafes, not only trom /j »patberick rece:pts, 
but amulets, charms, aud all wncantatory applica- 
tions. Eron. 

United by this fy ntarhetick bond, 

You grow lamiliar, intimate, and fond. Refcommor. 

To confer at the diftance of the Indies by fipa- 
thetick conveyances, may be as ufual to future umes 
as to us in a literary correfpondence. Glanville. 

To you our author makes her foft requett, 

Wio [peak the xindeft, and who write the beft : 
Your /ympathetick hearts Ihe hopes to move, 
From tender triendthip and endearing love. Priors 

All the ideas of Icnnble qualities are not inherent 
in the inanimate bodies; but are the effects of their 
Motion upon our nerses, and /ympatbeticas and vita! 
paffions produced with: ourlelves. Bentley. 


SYMPATHETICALLY. adv, 
pathetick.| With fympathy 3 
quence of fy mpathy. 


Donne, 


Pijo jym- 
in confe- 


Sna nl 


Sr YEN 


Fo SYMPATHIZE, V. n. [Lympathifer, Fr.) Sy 'mMeitysis. u. j. [ou and Qua. ] 


from /ympathy,] 

1. To feel with another; to feel in confe- 
quence of what another feels; to feel 
mutually. 

The men /yøpathize with the maftiffsin robufti- 
ous and rough coming on. Sbacfoeare. 

he thing of courage, 
As rouz'd with rage, with rage doth fympashize. 
Shak{peare. 
Nature, in awe to him, 
Hath doti’d her gaudy trim, 
With her great matter fo to fymparhixe. Milton. 

The limbs of his body 1s to every one a part of 
himfelf ; he /ympatbizes, and is concerned rehi 

eli 

Their countrymen were particularly attentive to 
all their ftory, and /jmpatbized with their heroes in 
all their adventures. _ Spe€zator. 

Though the greatnefs of their mind exempts 
them from fear, yet none condole and /ymparhixe 
more heartily. Collier. 

2. To agree; to fit. Not proper. 

Green is a plealing colour, from a blue and a yel- 
low mixed together, and by confequence blue and 
yellow are two colours which fy mpazhize. Dryden, 

SY’MPATHY. 2. S- [ fympathie, Fr. 
Ss.)  Fellow-teeling ; inutual | 
fenfibiliry ; the quality of being affected | 
by the affection of another. 
A wold of earthly bleffings to my foul, 
Jf /yxpathy of love unite our thoughts. Shat/peare. 
You are not young; no moream |: go to, then, 
there’s fymparby: you are merry, fo am l; ha! 
ha! then there's more /ympathy : you love fack, 
2nd fo do l; would you defire better /ymrparhy ? 
Shak|peares 
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But what it is, 
The attion of my file is like it, which I'll keep, 
If but for /ymparhy. Shakfpeare, 
I ftarted back ; 
It ttarted back : but, pleas’d, I foon return'd ; 
Pleas’d it ceturn'd as foon, with aniwering looks 
Of fympathy and Jove. Milton. 
They faw, but other fight inftead, a crowd 
Of ugly ferpents; horror on them teil, 
And horrid /ympathy. Milton, 
Or fymparby, or fome connat’ral force, | 
Pow 'rfulat greatelt diftance to unite, | 
With (ceret amity, things of hke kind, 
By fecreteit conveyance. 
There never was any heart truly great and gene- | 
rous, that was not alfo tender and compaffionate: it | 
is this noble quality that makes all men to be of one 
kind; for every man would be a dittinct fpecies to 
himfelt, were there no /ymparhy among individuals. 
South, 
Can kindnefs to defert like your's be Mrange? 
Kindnefs by fecret fympzthy isty'd ; 
For noble fouls in nature are ally’d. Dryden. 
There are fuch affociations made in the minds of 
mok men; and to this might be attributed moft of 
the /ympatbies and antipathies obfervable in them. 
Lecke. | 
SympHo'nious. adj. (from fymphony.] 
Harmonious; agreeing in found, 
Up he rode, 
Follow’d with acclamation and the found 
Sympbhsnicus of ten thoufand harps, that tun'd 
Angelick harmonies, Milton. 
SY’/MPHONY., x. f. [ frmpaonie, Fr. ow 
and @ayz.| Concert ot intruments; har- 
mony of mingled founds. 

A learned fearcher from Pythagoras’s fchool, 
where it was a maxim that the images of all things 
are latent in numbers, determines the comeliett proe 
portion between breadths and heights, reducing fym- 
metry to /ympbory, and the harmony of found to a 
kind of harmony in fight. Watton. 

Speak, ye who beft can tell, ye fons of light, 
Angels! for ye behold him, and with fongs. 

And choral fypbonies, day without night, 
Circle his throne rejoicing. 
The trumpets found, 
And warlike fympbony is heard around; 
The marching troops through Athens take their 
way; 
The great ear! marfhal orders their array. Dryden. 
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Milten. 


Symphyfrs, in its original fignification, denotes a 
conrafcency, or growing together; and perhaps 1s 
meant of thofe bones which in young children are 
diftinét, but after fome years unite and confolidate 
into one bone. Mi foman. 

Sympo‘s1ack. adj. [fympofiaque, Fr. 
cuwzocsexcs.| Relating to merrymak- 
ings ; happening where company is drink- 
ing together. 

By defiring a fecrefy to words fpoke under the 
rofe, we only mean in fociety aad compotation, from 
the ancient cultom of /ympofiack meetings to wear 
Chaplets of rofes about their heads. Brown. 

In fome of thofe fnpafiack difputations amongft 
my acquaintance, I afarmed that the dietetick part 
of medicine depended upon {cientifick principles. 

Arbuthnot. 

SY’MPTOM. z». fJ: [ /mptome, French ; 
cuwmla we, | 

1. Something that happens concurrently 
with fomething eife, not as the original 
caufe, nor as the neceflary or conitant 


effect. 


The /ymptcoms,as Dr. Sydenham remarks, which 
are commonly fcorbutick, are often nothing but the 
principles or feeds of a growing, but unripe gout. 

Blackmore, 
2. A fign; a token. 

Ten glorious campaigns are paffed, and now, lke 
the fick man, we are expiring with all forts of good 
Jympisms, Swift. 


Symeroma/TicaL. } adj. [ [pnptoma- 
SYMPTOMA‘TICK, §  zigue, Fr. from 
fymptom.| Happening concurrently or 


occafionally. 

Symptomatical is often ufed to denote the differ- 
ence betweea the primary and fecondary caufes in 
difeafes ; as a fever trom pain is faid to be fympto- 
matical, becaule it arifes trom patn-orly ; and there- 
fore the ordinary means in fevers are mot in fuch 
cafes to be had recourfe to, but to what will remove 
the pain; for, when that ceafes, the fever will ceale, 
without any direét means taken for that. Quincy. 

By fomentation and a cataplafin the fwelliug was 
dilcuffed; andthe fever, then appearing but ymp- 
tomatical, lefened as the heat ana pain mitigated. 


124 ‘ifoman. 


Milton. | SymPTOMA ‘TICALLY, adu. [fiom fap- 
L Z) 


tomatical.) In the nature of a fymp 


tom. 

Thecaufes of a bubo are vicious humours abound- 
ing in the blood, or in the nerves, excreted fome- 
times critically, fometimes /smpromatically. 

WF ifeman. 


SynaGo/GICAL. adj. [from [| fynagsyne. | 


Pertaining to a fynagogue. 


SY’/NAGOGUE. x. /. [frxagoguc, Fr. 


cueyoyn, | An aflembly of the Jews to 
worfhip. 
Go, Tubal, and meet me at our fynagogue. 
Svuk/peare. 
As his cuftom was, he went into the /yxagague on 
the fabbath. Gufpel. 
SYNALE PHA. 7 f [Tuuraa] A con- 
traction or excifion of a fyllable in Latin 
verle, by joining together two vowels in 
the fcanning, or cutting off the ending 
vowel; as, iil’ ego. 
Virgil, though fmooth, is far from affecting it: 
he frequently ules fyzu/epbas, and concludes his 
fenfe inthe miduleot his veife. Dryden. 


SYNARTHRO'SIS, 7. f. [cu and wpSpow, ] 
A clofe conjunttion of two bones, 

There is a confpicuous motion where the con- 
junction is called diarthrofis, as in the elbow; an 
obfcure one, where the conjunction is called /ynar- 
theyas, as in the joining of the carpus to the meta- 
carpus. Wifeman. 

SyNCHONDRO’SIS. 2. f. [ou and ydp, | 

Synchondr¢fisis an uaion by griftles of the iternon 

to the ribs. MWifeman. 
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SYN 
SYNCHRO'NEC aL. udj, [ou and ywr) 
Happening together at the fame time. 

Bt is difficult to make out how the air 1s cenveyed 
into the left ventricle of the heart, the fy (tole and 
diattole of the heart and lungs being far irom /yn- 
chronicul, Boyle. 

Sy'NCHRONISM. x. f. [ow and yeorG-,] 
Concurrence of events happening at the 
fame time. 

The coherence and fychroni m of all the parts of 
the Mofaical chronology, after the fluod, bear a moft 

_ fegular teftimony to the truth of his hittory, Fale, 
Sy/NCHRONOUS. adj. [ow and xeir@,] 
Happening at the fame time, 

The variations of the gravity of the air keep both 
the folids and fluids in an ofcillatory motion, fyr- 
chronows and proportional to their changes. 

Arbuthner, 
Sy /NECOPE, a. J. [ syncope, Fr. cuyxory, |} 
i. Fainting fit. 
The fymptoms attending gunfhot wounds are pain, 
fever, delirium, and /yxcope. Wifeman, 
z. ContreCtion of a word by cutting off a 
part inthe middle, 
SY'NCOPIST, . /. [from /yxcope,] Con. 
trator of words, 

To outthine all the modern fymcopifts, and 
thoroughly content my Englith readers, l intend to 
publih a Spectaior that thall not bave a fingle vowet 
in il. Spectator. 

To Sy'NDIGATE. V. xz, [ /pndigquer, Fr, 
sw and diem. | To judge ; to pafs judg- 
ment on; tocenfure. An unu{ual word. 
Not in ufe. 

Ariftotle undertook to cenfure and /yr:Jicare his 
malter, and all law-makers before him. Hakewill. 

Sy'NDROME, 2. J. |cudþown ] Concur- 
rent action; concurrence. 

All :hings being linked together by an uninter- 
rupted chain of caufes, every fingle motion owns a 
dependance on fuch a /ycdrome of prerequired motors. 

Glanviile. 

SYNE’CDOCHE, » /. [Aymecdoche, Fr. 
cuvexdoxn.] A figure by which part is 
taken for the whole, or the whole for 
part. : 

Becaufe they are intruments of grace in the hands 
of God, and by thefe his holy fpırit changes our 
hearts; therefore the whole work is attributed to 
them by a fyzecdoche ; that is, they doin this man- 
ner the work for which God ordained them. 

Taylor. 

SYNECDO'CHICAL, adj. [from /ynecdache, | 
Exprefied bya fynecdoche; implying a 
fy necdoche. 

Should I, Lindamer, bring you into hofpitals, and 
fhew you there how many fouls, narrowly lodged in 
Jynecdochical bad:es, fee their earthen cottages moul- 
der away to duit, thofe miferable perfons, by the 
lofs of one limb after another, furviving but part of 
themfelvcs, ard living to fee themfelves dead and 
buried by piecemeal ? Boyle. 

Synneuro'sis. 2. f. [ow and vevoor. | 

Synncuryii is when the connexion is made by a 
ligament. Of this in fymphyfis we find inftances, 
in the connexion of the offa pubis together, efpecially 
in women, bv a ligamentous fubftance. In articu- 
lation, it is either round, as that which unites the 
head of the os femoris to the coxa; or broad, as the 
tendon of the patella, which unites it to the os 
ubie. Wifeman, 

SY'NOD. 2./. [fyuode, Fr. coved. | 

te An atiembly called for confultation : it 
is ufed particularly of ecclefiaiticks, A 
provincial /:2d is commonly uled, and a 

enera! council, 

The glorious gods fitin hourly /yzod about thy 
particular profperity. Shak/peare. 

Since the mortal and inteftine jars 
*Tv-ixt thy feditious countrymen and us, 
lt hath in folemn fynod been decreed, 


T’ admit no trafhick to our adverfe towns. 
Shat/j «or 


SYN 


The opinion was not only condemned by the 
fyrod, but imputed to the emperor as extreme mad- 
nefs. Bacon. 
Flea-bitten /yod, an affembly brew’d 
Of clerks and elders ana, like the rude 
Chaos of prefbyt’ry, where laymen guide, 
With the tame woolpack clergy by their fide. 
Cleaveland, 
His royal majelty, according to thefe prcibyterian 
rules, {hall have no power tocommand his clergy to 
keep a national /ysod. White. 
Well have ye judg’d, well ended long debate, 
Synod of gods! and, like to what ye are, 


Great things refolv'd. Milton. 
Let us call to /yzod all the blett 
Through heav'n's wide bounds. Milton, 


The fecond council of Nice, he faith, I mott irre- 
verently cail ihat wife fynod; upon which he falls 
into a very tragical exclamation, that I thould dare 
to refic¢t fo much dithonour on a council. 

Stilling fleet. 

Parent of gods and men, propitious Jove ! 

And you bright /y.2cd of the pow ts above, 
On this my fon your gracious gifts beltow. 
Dryden. 
2, Conjun&ion of the heavenly bodies. 
Howe'er love’s native jours are fet, 
Whatever ftarry /yrad met, 
*Tis in the mercy of her eye, 


If poor love fhall live or die. Crafhaw. 
Their planetary motions and afpects 
Of noxious efficacy, and when to join 
Milton, 


In fyzod unbenign. 
As the planets and ttars have, according to altro- 
logers, in their great /yxcds, or conjunctions, much 
more powerful influences on the air than are afcribed 
to one or two of them our of that afpect; fo divers 
particulars, which, whilft they lay fcattered among 
the writings of feveral authors, were inconfiderable, 
when they come to be laid together, may oftentimes 
prove highly ufefut to phyfiology in their conjunc- 
tions. Boyle. 
Sy’nopDaL. u. f. [from fyxcd.] Money 
paid anciently to the bithop, &c. at 


Eafter vifitation. 
wie 
Sa NODAL. adi. f 
REI i Ye T O ES | 
Sy NO'’DICK. 
re Relating to fynod ; 
fynod. 

The various dignity of their feveral churehes, and 
of their many functions, rules, and orders in them, 
by reafon of the frequency of their /yrodical and 
proceffional meetings, have necetfarily raifed many 
guettions of place among them. Selden. 

St. Athanafius writes a /yzsaical epiftle to thofe 
ef Antioch, to compofe the differences among them 
upon the ordination of Paulinus. Stilling fleet. 

2. [fprodique, Fr.) Reckoned from one 
conjunction with the fun to another. 

The diurnal and annual revolutions of the fun, to 
us are the meafures of day and year ; and the /y7o- 
dick revolution of the moon meafures the month. 

Holder. 

The moon makes its fyodical motion about the 
earth in twenty-nine days twelve hours and about 
forty-four minutes. Locke. 

SYNO'DICALLY. adv. [from /ynodical.] 
By the authority of a fynod or publick 


affem bly 
It thall be needful for thofe churches /v2odically 


to determine fumething in thofe points. 
Saunderfon. 


The alterations made, to the commiffioners were 


fynodigue, Fr. from 


fyned, | 


| 2. Relating to the conftruction of ffeech. 


| 1. A fyftem ; a number of things joined 


tranfacted in a| 2, That part of grammar which teaches the 


S “iS 


Sy'RINGE. x. fe [ougey’.] A pipe through 
which any liquor is fquirted. 

The heart feems not defigned to be the fountain 
or confervatory of rhe vital flame, but as a machine 
to receive the blood 'rom the veins, and force it 
out by the arteries through the whole body, asa 
Syringe doth auy iiquor, though not by the fame 
aruihice. Ray. 

To Sy'RINGE. v, a. [from the noun. | 
1. To fpovt by a fyringe. 
A flux of blood from-the nofe, mouth, and eye, 


was ftopt by the /yrimging up of oxycrate. 
Wifeman. 


ST PE 


brought to the convocation, then fitting, where they 
were fynodical.y agreed upon. Nesfon. 

SYNO'NYMA. wm. J. [Latins cura, ] 
Names which fignify the fame thing. 

Jo SYNO NYMISE. v. a. [from /yxonyma. ] 
To exprefs the fame thing in different 
words. 

This word fortis we may /ynomymife after all 
thefe fafhions, ftout, hardy, valiant, doughty, cou- 
rageous, adventurous, brave, bold, daring, intrepid. 

Camden. 

Syno'nyMous, adj. [ /ynonyme, French ; 
cuvavw@,] Expreffing the fame thing 
by different words. 

When two or more words fignify the fame thing, | 
as wave and billow, mead and meadow, they are 
ufually called /yncnymcus words. Watts. 

Thete words confilt of two propofitions, which are 
not diftinét in fenfe, but one and the fame thing 
varioufly exprefled; for wifdom and underftaoding 
are /ynonymons words here. Tillotfon. 

Fortune is but a /ynonymous word for nature and 
neceffity. Benticy 

SYNO'NYMY. 2. /. [cuvewuice.] The qua- 
lity of exprefling by diferent words the 
fame thing. 

SYNO'PSIs. n. f. [evo fis] A general 
view; all the parts brought under one 
view. 

SYNO'PTICAL. adj. [ from fynopfis. ] 
Affording a view of many parts at once. 

We have collected fo many /ynopticl tables, cale 
culated for his monthly ufe. Evelyn, 

SynTa'cTicat. adj. [from /yutaxis, 
Latin. } 

t. Conjoined ; fitted to each other. 


2. To wafh with a fyrinze. 

SyRINGO'TOMY. 2. f. [cugy% and rizewe.] 
‘The act or practice of cutting fiftulas or. 
hollow fores. 


SYYRTIS. x.f. [Latin.] A quickfand; a 
bog. 
A bogey /yrtis, neither fea, nor good dry land. 
Milton. 
SY'STEM. n.f. [/jléme, Fr. cusnwe. | 
1. Any complexure or combination of 
many things acting together. 
A {cheme which reduces many things to 
regular dependence or co-operation. 
3. A {cheme which unites many things ia 
oer. 
He prefently bought a /y/?cem: of divinity, with Je- 
fign to apply himfelf Rraightway to that mie 
}, 
Cska 
Ariftotle brings morality into fyffem, by treating 
of happinefs under heads, and ranges it in claffes ace 
cording to its different objects, diftinguithing virtues 
into their feveral kiads, which had not been handled 
(y ftematically before. Eaker. 
The belt way to leara any Science is to bezin with 
a regular /v/fem, or a fhort and plain fcheme of that 
feience well drawn up into a nairow compats. 
| Watts. 
| SYSTEMA'TICAL. adj. [/pftematique, Fr. 
crsnwarixess from jrfem.] Methodical; 
written or formed with regular fubordi- 
nation of one part to another. 

It will be neceffary, in a difcourfe about the fer- 
mation of the world, to give you a brief account ot 
fome of the mott principal and fpfemaiical phæno- 
mena that occur in it. Bentley. 

Now we deal much in effays, and unreafonably 


E 


SY'’NTAX. ? Pr yoa 
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together. 
They owe no other dependance to the firt than 


what is common to the whole /sxax of beings. 
Glanville, 


conftruction of words, 
I can produce a hundred inftances to convince 
apy reafonable man, that they do not fo much as 


s underttand common grammar and /yatax. Swift. aig aihewarieablearc’ h nie 
3 ’ d - g` pile {yfsematical learning; whereas, our fathers 
PENG BEES S HSA- [reos ] The act ot hada juit value for regularity and fyitems, J usta 


joining : oppofed to axalyfis. 

The /yahefs confitts in afluming the caufes dif- 
covered and eltablifhed as principies, and by them 
explaining the phenomena proceeding from them, 
and proving the explanations, Newton. 

SYNTHE'TICK, adj. [ewSerixes.] Con- 
Joining ; compounding ; forming com- 
pefition ; oppofed to analytich. 

Synthetick method is that which begins with the 
parts, and leads onward to the knowledge of the 
whole : it begins with the moft fimplc principles 
and general truths, and proceeds by dxgrees to that 
which is drawn trom them, or compounded of them; 
and theretore itis called the method of compofition. 

Watts. 


SY'PHON, 2. /. [This fhould be written 
Siphon; opore) A tube; a pipe. 
Take your glafs, fyp4or, or crane ; and draw it 
off from its lalt fæces into (mall bottles, Mortimer. | 


SYSTEMA/TICALLY, adv. [trom //lemas 
tical.) In form of a tyfem. 

I treat of the ufefulnefs ot writing bcoks of eflayy 
in comparifoo of that of writing /vy/lematically. 

Boyle. 

_ Ariftotle brings morality into fytem, and ranges 

ìt into clafles according to its different objects, dif 

tinguilhing virtues into their feveral kinds, which 
had not been handled /y/fematically before. 

_ Eaker, 

SY'STOLE, 2. f. [ Hffole, Fr. cvsoan,) 
I. [In anatomy.) The contrattion of the 
heart. 

The fifcle refembles the forcible bending of a 
{pring, and the diattole its flying out again to its 
natural fite. Ray 

Ze [ pftole, Fr.] In grammar, the fhorte 
ening of a long fyllable. 


TAB 


A mute confonant, which, at the 
l beginning and end of words, has 
always the fame found, nearly approach- 
ing to that of d ; but before an ż, when 
followed by a vowel, has the found of an 
obf{cure s : as, zation, fulvation; except 
when / precedes z ; as, chriftian, qucftion. 
Ta'sBy. 2. f. [tabi, tabino, ltalian ; tabis, 
Fr.] A kind of waved filk. 
Brocades, and saSies, and gaufes. Swift. 
Ta'sBY. adj. Brinded; brindled; varied 
with different colours. 
A, tabby cat fat in the chimney: corner. 
y Addifon. 
On her tabby rival's face 
She deep will mark her new difgrace. Pricr. 
TABEFACTION. » /. [tabefacio, Latin. | 
The act of wafting away. 


Jo Ta'nery. v. n. [tabefacio, Lat.) To 


wafle; to extenuate. 
Meat esten in greater quantity than is conve- 
nient fabefies the body. 


flarvey. 


TABERD. x. f. [ taberda, low Lat. tabard, | 
Fr.] A long gown; a herald’s coat : | 


fometimes written tabard. 


Ta'BERDER. % /. [from taberd.| One 
who wears a long gown. 


TABERNACLE. x. /. (tabernacle, Fr. te- 
bernaculum, Lat. | 
Į. A temporary habitation ; acafual dwel- 
ling. 
They fudden rear’d 
Ceolettial tabernacles, where they flept 
Fann’d with cool winds. Milion. 
2. A facred place; a place of worfhip. 

"The greatett conqueror did not only ccmpofe his 
divine odes, but fet them to mufick: his works, 
though confecrated to the tafernacle, became the 
pational entcrtainment, as well as the devotion of 
his people. Addijon. 

Jo TABERNACLE. ©. x. [from the noun. ] 
To enfhrine ; to houfe. 

The word was made fleth. and sabcrmacled 

amongit us, and we beheld his glory. John. 


TA'BID. adj. [tabide, Fr. tabidus, Lat.) 
Watted by difeafe ; confumptive. 

The rabid difpofition, or the ulcer or ulcers of the 
lungs, which are the toundation of this difeafe, 1s 
very different trom a diminution of the body, and 
decay ot ftrength from a mere relaxation. 

Blackmore, 

la rabid perfons milk is the beht reftorarive, being 

chyle already prepared. Arbutbnor, 

TA'BIDNESS. 2. f. [from tabid.| Con- 

fumptivenefs ; ftate of being waited by 
difcafe. 


TABLATURE. 2. f. [from rable] Paint- 
ing cn walls or ceilings. 


TA‘BLE. z. f. (table, Fr. tabula, Lat.) 
1. Any flat or level furface. 
Upon the cattle hill there is a bagnio paved with 
fair tables of maible. Sandys, 
2. A horizontal furface raifed above the 
ground, ufed for meals and other pur- 
poles. 
We may again 
Give to our tables meat, Accp to our nights. 
Shak/peare, 


| 
| 


TAB 


Children ata sahd/e never afked for any thing, but 
contentedly took what was given them. Locke. 
This thuts them out from all rable converfation, 
and the moft agreeable intercourfes. Speé?ator. 
If there is nothing elfe to difcourage us, we may 
fafely come to the Lord's fable, ard expect to be 
kindly entertained by him when we do. Kertlewell. 
Nor hath the fruit in it any core or kernel; and 
differing from other apples, yet is a good f.24/e fruit. 
Mortimer. 
The nymph the tad/e fpread, 


Ambrofial cates, with nectar rofy red. Pope. 


3. The perfons fitting at table, or partak- 
ing of entertainment. 
Give me fome wiae, fil! full, 
I drink toth’ general joy of the whole rable. 
Sbuk/pcare, 


4. The fare or entertainment itfelf : as, 42 
keeps a good table. 


5. A tablet; a furface on which any thing 
is written or engraved. 
He was the writer of them in the sad/es of their 
hearts. Hooker. 
*T was pretty, though 2 plague, 
To (ee him every hour; to fit and draw 
His arched brows, his hawking e; e, his curls, 
In our heart’s table. Shak/peare. 
All thefe true notes of immortality 
In our heart’s table we thal] written find. 
I prepar'd to pay, in verles rude, 
A molt detefted act ot gratitude : 
Ev’n thishad been your elegy which now 
Is offer’d for your health, the rable of my vow. 
Dryden. 
There are books extant which the atheit mutt 
allow of as proper evidence; even the mighty 
volumes of viftble nature, and the everlafting lables 
ot right realon; wherein, if they do not wiltully 
flhut their eyes, they may read their own folly writ- 
ten by the hngerof God ina much plainer and more 
terrible fentence thao Belthazzar’s was by the hand 
upon the wall. Bentley 
Among the Romans, the judge or preetor granted 
adminiftration, not only according to the fables of 
the tcitament, but even contrary to thofe sables 
Ayliffe. 
By the twelve rables, only thofe were called into 
fuccetiion of their parents that were in the parent’s 
power. Aylife 
6. [tableau, Fr.) A picture, or any thing 
that exhibits a view of any thing upona 
flac furtace. 
I never lov’d myfelf, 
Till now, infixed, | beheld myfelf 
Drawno in the flatt’ring lable of her eye. 
Shni fpeare 
His Jalyfus or Bacchus he fo efteemed, that he 
had rather lofe all his father’s images then that 
table. Peacham 
Saint Anthony has a table that hangs up to him 
from a poor peafant, who fancied the faint had lived 
his neck. Add jun 
7. An index; acolleétion of heads ; a ca- 
talogue ; a fyllabus, 
ic might feem impertinent to have added a table 
to a book of fo {mall a volume, and which feems to 
be utfelf but a sad/e: but it may prove advantageous 
at once to learn the whole culture of aoy plant. 
k Evelyn 
Their learning reaches no farther thin the tubles 
of contents. Husts, 


Davies. 


er 


"h AL'S 
8, A fynopfis many particulars brought 


into one view. 
l have no images of anceftors 
Wanting an ear, or nofe ; no forged tables 
Oi long deicents, to boatt falfe honours from. 


Ben Forfin. 
g. The palm of the hand. 
Mittrefs of a fairer zabe 
Hath not hiftory nor fable. Ben Fenfin. 


10. Draughts; finall pieces of wood thitted 
on f{quares. 
Monfieur the nice, 

When he plays at rables, chides the dice. 
Shalfp-are. 
We are in the world like men playing at sables; 
the chance is not in our power, but to play it, 13 ; 
and when itis fallen, we mut manage it as we can. 
Taylor. 


11. To turn the Tantes. To change the 

condition or fortune of two contending 

arties : a metaphor taken from the vi- 
cifitude of fortune at gaming-tables. 

‘(hey that are honet would be arrant knaves, if 
the rables were tursed. L’ EBrange. 

if it be thus, the ¢a4/es would be turned upon 
me; but I thould only failin my vain attempt. 

Diyden, 
To Ta'BLE. ve x. [from the noun.] ‘fo 
board ; to live at the table of another. 

He loft his kingdom, was driven from the fociety 
of men to tadle with the bealts, and to graze with 
oxen. South. 

You will have no nation of delicacies, if you tad/e 
with them; they are all for rank and foul feeding. 

filter. 
To Ta'BLE. wv. a. To make into a cata- 
logue ; to fet down. 

J could have looked on him without admiration, 
though the catalogue of his endowments had been 
tabled by his fide, and Ito perufe him by items. 

Shukfpeure. 
TA'BLEBED, x. f. {from ¢able and bed.) 
A bed of the figure of a table. 


TA'BLEBEER. 7. f. (rable and beer.) Beer 
ufed at victuals ; finall beer. 


TA'BLEBOOK. » J. [table and b234.) A 
book on which any thing is grayed or 
written without ink. 

What might you think, 
If I had play’d the deik or sad/e-bock ? 
Sbakfpeare. 
Nature wipes clean the zable-bcok firlt, aud thea 
pourtrays upon it what the pleafeth. 
Put into your tabie-bcok whatloever you judge 
worthy. Dryden. 
Nature’s fair table-624, our tender fouls, 
We fcrawl all o'er with old and empty rules, 
Stale memorandums of the fchoels. Swift. 

TA'BLECLOTH. a. f. [table and cloth.) 
Linen fpread on a table. 

I will end with Odo holding makter doCtor’s mule, 
and Anne with her tablecloth. Camden. 

Ta'sLeMAN x». f. A man at draughts. 

In clericals the keys are lined, and in college; 
they ufe to line the /ablemen. Bac n. 


TA'BLER, nf. [from /abl.] One who 
boards. dAinfworthe 

TA'BLETALK, 3. f. [table and talk.] Con- 
verfation at meals or entertuininents; 
table difcourfe. 


Morse 


EE 
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Let me praife you while I have a flomach: 
— No, let it ferve for tad/etalk, Shatfpeare. 
His fate makes tad/eta/k, divulg'd with (corn, 
And he a jet into his grave is born. 
He improves by the sad/eta/k, and repeats in the 
kitchen what he learns in the parlour. Guardian. 
No fair adverfary would urge loofe tadJeralk in 
controverfy, and build ferious inferences upon what 
was fpoken but in jett. Atterbury. 
TABLET. x. /. [from table, } 
t. A finall level furtace. 


2. A medicine in a fquare form. 

It hath been anciently in ule to wear rabets of 
arfenick, or prefervatives, againit the plegue; as 
they draw the venom to them from the (pirits. 

Bacon. 
3. A furface written on or painted. 

It was by the authority of Alexander, that through 
all Greece the young gentlemen learned, before all | 
othcr things, to delign upon fad/ers of boren wood. | 

Dryden, 

The pillar’d marble, and the tzh/er brals, 

Mould’ring, drop the victor’s praife. Prior. 
TA'BOUR,. mf. [tabourin, tabaur, old 
French.) A finall drum; a drum 


beaten with one flick to accompany a 
pipe. 

If you did but hear the pedlar atdoor, you would 
never dance again after a tabour and pipe, Shaky. 
The thepherd knaws not thunder from a labour, 
More than I know the found of Marcius’ tongue 

From every meaner man. Shak{peare. 

Some blow the bagpipe up, that plays the country 
round : 

The tadour and the pipe lome take delight to found. 

Drayton, 

Morrice dancers danced a maid marian, and a 

tabour and pipe. „Temple. 

Jo Ta'BouR, v.x. [taborer, old French, 


from the noun.] ‘Vo trike lightly and 


frequently. 
And her maids fhal] lead her as with the voice of 
doves, fabouring upon their breafts. Nahum, 


TA'BOURER. x. f, [from zabour.] One 
who beats the tabour. 
Would I coul:t {ce this tadgurer. Shat/peare. 


TA'BOURET, x. /. [from sadour.] A {mall 
tabour. 
They Mal! depart the manor before him with 
trumpets, rubrurers, and other mioftrelly. Spector. | 
J.1'BOURINE, n. f. [French.] A tabour ; ! 


a finall drum. 
Trumpeters, 
With brazen din blaft you the city’s ear, 
Make mingle with our rattling sadozeines, 
‘That heav'n and earth may ttrixe their founds toge- 
ther, 


Applauding our approach, Shak/peare. 
TABRERE. xf. Tabourer. Obfolete, 
I faw a fhole of thepherds outgo, 
Before them yode a lutty tzbrere, 
That tothe merry hornpipe plaid, 
W hereto they danced. Spenfer. 


Ta'BRET. #. fe À tabour. 


Wherefore didit thou fteal away, that I might 


have fent thee away with mith and with rabrer ? 
Gengis. 
TA'BULAR. adj, [tabularss, Latin. ] 
y. Set down in the form of tables or fy- 
nopfes- 
2, Formed in lamine. 
All the nodules that confift of one uniform fub- 
Rance were formed from a point, as the crufted ones, 
nay, and moft of the {potted ones, and indeed all 


whatever except thole that are ¢adu/zr and plated. 
Woodward. 


3. Set in fquares, 

Jo TA'BULATE, v, a, [tabula, Latin. ] 

1. To reduce to tables or fvnopfes. 

2. To hape with a flat furface. 

‘Ya'BULATED. ay, [ tabula, Latin.] Hav- 
jog a flat furface, 


VoL- 


3. To hold Tack. 


TAC 
Many of the beft diamonds are pointed with fix 


angles, and fome tabulated or plain, and (quate. 
Grew. 


Dryden. | Ta'cue. a. / [from tact.) Any thing 


taken hold of; a catch; a loop; a 


button. 
Make fifty tacées of gold, and couple the curtains 
together with the ruches. Exodus. 
TACHY'CRAPHY. 2, f, (Taxis and ypapm.] 
The art or practice of quick writing. 
Ta’crt. adj. | tacite, French ; tacitus, Lat. } 
Silent ; implied ; nee expreffed by words. 
As there are formal and written leagues refpeCtive 
to certain enemies, fo is there a natural and zacit 
confederation among(ft all men again(t the common 
enemy of human fociety, pirates. Bacon. 
tn elettive governments there is a facit covenant, 
that the king of their own making fhall make his 
makers princes. L' Eftrange. 
Captioufnefs not only produces mifbecoming ex- 
preffions aad carriage, but is a /acit rcproach of fome 
incivility. Locke. 
Ta‘citty. adv, [from tacit.) Silently ; 
without oral exprefiion. 
While they are cxpofing another’s weakneffcs, 
they ave racitly aiming at their own commendations. 
Adaifon. 
Indulgence to the vices of men can never be tacitly 
implied, fince they are plainly forbidden in fcripture. 
Rogers. 
Tacitu RNITY. x. fe [taciturnité, Fr. 
taciturnitas, Latin.] Habitual filence. 
The fecreteft of natures 
Have not more gittin raciturnity. 
Some women have fome faciturnity', 
Some nunneries, fome grains of chaftity. Donne. 
‘Foo great loquacity, and too great faciturnity, by 
fits. Arbuthnot, 
To Tack. wv. a. [racker, Breton. } 
1. To faften to any thing. It has now a 


fenfe approaching to contempt. 
Of what fupreme almighty pow'r 
Is thy great arm, which {pans the eat and weft, 
And facts the centre to the fphere! Herbert. 
True freedom you have well defin’d : 
But living as you lift, and to your mind, 
And loofely tack'd, all mult beleft behind. Dryden. 
The fymmetry of clothes fancy appropriates to the 
wearer, tacking them to the body as if they belonged 
to it. Grew. 
Frame fo as to be covered with the hair-cloth, or 
a blanket tacked about the edges. Mortimer. 
They ferve every turn chat fhall be demanded, in 
hopes of getting fome commendam tacked to their 
fees, ta the great difcouragement of the inferior 
clergy. 1 i Swift. 
2. To join; to unite; to ftitch together. 
There's but a fhirt and an halfin all my company ; 
and the half thirt is two napkins tacked together, 
and thrown over the fhoulders like a herald's coat 
without fleeves. Shak/peare. 
1 racked two plays together for the pleafure of 
variety. Dryden. 


To Tack. v. u. [probably from zackée. ] 
To turn a fhip. 


‘This verferium they conftrue to be the compafs, 
which is better interpreted the rope that turns the 
{hip ; as we fay, makes it tack about. Brown. 

Seeing Holland fall into clofer meafures with us 
and Sweden, upon the triple alliance, they have 
tacked fome points nearer France. Temple. 

On either fide they nimbly rack, 

Both ftrive to intercept and guide the wind. Dryden. 


They give me figns 
To tack about, and fteer another way. Addifor. 


Tack. xe / [from the verb. ] 

1. A {mall nail. 

2. The act of turning Mips at fea. 
Ateach rack our little fleet grows lefs, 


And, like maim'd fowl, fwim lagging on the main. 
D» yiden. 


To lał; to hold out 
Jack is fill retained in Scotland, and | 
denotes hold, or perfevering conelion. | 


§ hakfpeare. 


T AC 


Martilmas beefe doth bear good tacke, 


When countrey folke do darsties lacke. Tuffer, 
If this ewig be made of wood 
That will hold ruck, I'l! make the fur 
Hadibras. 


Fly ‘bout the ears of that old cur. 
Ta'CKLE. u. f. [tacel, Welh, an arrow. ] 


1. An arrow. 
The zakil (mote, and jn it went. 
2. Weapons; inftruments of ation, 
She to her tackle fell, 
And on the knight let fall a peal 
Ot blows fo fierce, and prefs'd fo home, 
That he retir'd. Hudibras. 
Being at work without catching any thing, he 
refolved to take up his ract/e, and be gone. L' Efir. 
3e [tacckel, a rope, Dutch.] The repes of 
a ip: ina loofer fenfe, all the inftru. 


ments of failing. 
After at fea a tall hip did appear, 
Made all of heben and white ivory, 
The fails oi gold, of filk the zackle were, 
Mild was the wind, calm feem'd the fea to be. 
Sperfer. 


Chaucer, 


At the helm 
A feemirg mermaid fteers; the filken tack/es 
Swell with the touches of thofe flower-foft hands 
That yarely frame the office. Shak/peare. 
Thou haft a grim appearance, and thy face 
Bears a command in 't; though thy tack/e's torn, 
Thou thew'ft a noble veffel. Shak/peare. 
A ftately thip 
With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 
Sails fill’d, and ttreamers wavirg, 
Courted by all the winds that hold them play. 
Milton, 
As for rackle, the Bæotians invented the oar; 


Dædalus, and his fon Icarus, the mafts and fails. 
Heylin, 


Ere yet the tempeft roars, 
Stand to your tackle, mates, and ftretch your oars. 
Dryden, 
If he drew the figure of a thip, there was not a 
rape among the tackle thatefcaped him, Spe&ator, 
TAa'CKLED. adj. [from tackle.) Made of 
ropes tacked together. 
My man hall 
Bring thee cords, made like a tackled Rair, 
Which to the high top-gallant of my joy 
Munt be my convoy in the fecret night. Sbat/pcare, 
TA'CKLING. 2. f. [from tackle.] 
1. Furniture of the matt. 
They wondered at their thips and their tack/ings, 
Abbot. 
Tackling, as fails and cordage, muft be forefeen, 
and laid up in ftore. Bacon. 
Red fheets of lightning o'er the feas are fpread ; 
Our tackling yield, and wrecks at laft fucceed. 
Garth. 
2. Infiruments of ation : as, fihing tack- 
ling, ŝitchen tackling. 
I will furnith him with a rod, if you will furnith 
him with the rett of the zackiixg, and make him a 
filher. Walton, 


Tactical.) adj. [raxlinds, tatla; tate 
Ta’ctick. $ tique, French.] Relatiog 
to the art of ranging a battle. 
Ta'cTicks. 2 / [raxx] The art of 
ranging men in the field of battle. 
When Tully had read the taéicks, he was thinke 
ing on the bar, which was his ticld of battle. 
Dryden, 
TA'CTILE, adj, [tadtile, French; tadilis, 
facium, Latin.] Sufceptible of touch. 
At this proud yielding word 
She on the fecne her racie {weets prefented. 
; 4 Beaymont. 
We have iron, founds, light, figuration, ragics 
qualities; fome of a moic active, lome of a more 
pafiive nature. Hal. 
TAacTi'LITY. xf [from tedile.] Percep. 
tibility by the touch. 
TA'CTION. %. f. [tadtion, French; tragis, 
Latin.}] The act of touching, 


çc D 


RS a! 


Ta'pDPoLe. wf. [c20, tad, and pola, a 
young cue, Saxon.) A young thapelefs 
frog or toal, confiting only of a body 
and a tail; a porwigle. 

I'll broach the ¢2djcle on my rapier’s point. 
Shakfneare. 
Pcor Tom eats the toad and the tadpole. Shakf: 
The refult is not a perfect frog, but a radpeir, 
without any feet, and having a long tail to {wim 
with. Ray. 
A black and round fubitance began to dilate, and 
aftera while the head, the eyes, the tail to be di‘ 
cernable, and at lait become what the ancients cal! 
gyrinus, we a porwigle or fadp-/e. brown. 

Ta'en. The poetical contraftion of zaken. 

Valereta. 2. /. (taffetas, French ; safieter, 
Spanifh.] A thin flx. 

All hail, the richeit beauties on the earth ! 
—Beauties no richer thaa rich rafata. Sbak‘peare. 
Never will I trult to fpeeches penn’d ; 1 
Tafta phrafes, filken terms precife, 
Three pil’d hyperholes. Sbakfpeare, 
Some think that aconfiderable diverfity ot colours 
argues an equal divertity ot nature; but Tam not of 
their mind, for not to mention the changeable raf- 
fetys whole calours the philofophers cail not real, 
but apparent. y Bayle. 
Tac. n. jf. [tag, Ilandick, the point of a 
Jace. | 
1. A point of metal put to the end of a 
ftring. 
2. Any thing paltry and mean. 
If rag and rag be admitted, learned and unlearned, 
it is the fault of fome, not of the law. Whitzift. 
Will you hence 
Before the tag return, whofe rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters ? Shab/peare, 
The rag-rag people did not clap hine and hils him. 
Shat/prare. 
He invited faz, rag, and bob-tail, to the wedd:ng. 
L' Efrange. 


3. A young fheep. 
Jo Tac. v.a. [from the noun. | 
1e To ft anv thing with an end, or point 
of metai; as, fo tag a lace. | 
2. To fit one thing with another, appended. 
His courteous hoft 
Tugt every fentence with fome fawning word, 
Such as my king, my prince, at leai my lord. 
Dry ten. 
Tis rage’d with rhyme, like Berecynthian Atys, 
The mid-part chimes with art, which never fiat is. 
Lryden. 
The word is here improperly ufed. 
Compell’d by you to 422 in rhimes 
The commen flanders of the times. 
4. Tojoin. ‘Vhists properly 72 tack. 
Refiftance, and the fuccefiion of the houfe of Ha- 
nover, the whig writers perpetually rag together. 
Swift. 
Mee cTAIL. m € [ tag and fail.) A worm 
which has the tail of aamher colour, 
They feed on tag worm: and luzges. Carew, 
There are other worm: ; as the marth aad fagtail. 
BF uiton. 


3° 
Suift. 


ae ate.) (es) yhaxopel 
t. That which terminates the animal he. 
hind ; the continuation of the vertebdres 
ef the back hanging loofe behind. 
O't have F feen a hor o’erweening cur 
Ran back and hite, becaule he was withheld, 
Who having fuff-r'd weth the ocar’s fell paw, 
Hath clapt his sé betwixt his legs, and ery'd. 
Shat/peare. 
This fecs the cub, and does himfel! oapofe, 
And men and haars his active Zail contounds. 
Wally, 
The lion will not kick, but will ftrike fuch a 
froke with bis ssi, that will becak the back of his 
encounterer. More 
Rouz d dv the lath of his own fubborn sa//, 
© or lion now wil! foreign foes affail. Diyden 
The rais fin is half a fct high, but underacath 
el with the ri??. Grew 
2. [he lower part, 


_— 


a TAM 
The Lord thall make thee the head, and nat the 
tail; and thou shalt be above, aud not beneath. 
p Í Deutercnomy 
z. Any thing hanging long: a catkin. 
Duretus wiites a great praife of the diltilied water 
of thofe tails that hang upon willow trees. Harvey. 
. The hinder part of any thing. 
With the helm thc} turn and tteer the zail. 
To turn Tati. To fly; to ren away. 
Would the fv tuil to the heron, and fly quite 
out another way ; but all was to return in a higher 
pitch. Sidney. 
To Tat. v. x. To pul! by the tail. 
The conqu’ring foe they fon affiil’d, 
Firft Trulla ftav'd, and Cecdon rail’d = Avdibras. 
Ta'tLeb. adj. [trom sail. | Furnifhed with 
a tail. 
Snouted and sarled iike a boar, footed like a goat, 
Grew. 
Testa ces. [railier, French. | 
Taillage orginally fignihes a piece cut out of the 
whole; and, metaphorically, a fhare of a man’s 
fubftance paid by way of tribute. In law, it figni- 
fies a toll or tax- Cowell. 
TAE as 
Taille, the fee which is oppofte to fee-fimple, be- 
caufe it ts fo minced or pared, that itis notin his 
tree power to be dilpofed of whoowns it; but is, by 
' the firlt giver, cut or divided trom ali other, and tied 
to the ifue of the donee. This limitation, or taille, 
is either general or fpecial. Taille general is that 
whereby lands or tenements are limited to a man, 
and to the heirs of his body begotten; and the reafon 
of this term is, becau!e how many foever women the 
tenant, ho'ding by this titie, Mall eke to his wives, 
one after another, in!a-sful matrimony, his iffue by 
them all have a polfibility to inherit one after the 
other. Tailie tpecial is that whereby lands or tene- 
ments be lhinited unto a man and his wife, and the 
heirs of their two bodies begotten. Cowell 


TAVLOR. z. f- tailleur, from zailler, Fr, 
to cotain whofe bufinefs 1s to make 


clothes. 
L'il entertain a feore or (40 of tailors, 
To Rudy fafhions to adorn my body. Shak /peare. 
Here's an Englith za‘/cr come for ftealing out of a 
French hole; come, fai/vr, you may soatt your goofe. 
Sbak/peare 
The knight came to the tailor's, to take meafure 
of his gown. Cam len. 
The world is come now to that pafs, that the 
tailor and thoemaker may cut out what religion they 
pleale. Hewel. 
It was prettily faid by Seneca, that friendth p 
fhould not be unript, but unttucht, though fomewhat 
in the phrafe of a railsr. Collier. 
In Covent Garden did a tailer dwell, 
That fure a place deferv'd in his own hell. 


To Taint. v.a. [teindre, French. ] 
1, Toimove or impregnate with any thing. 
The fpaniel, truck 
Suff by the safused gale, with open nole 
Draws full upou the latent prey. 


2, To fain ; to fully. 
We come not by the way of accufation 
To tuine that honour every gova tongue blefles. 
Shaifpeare 


Çe 


Ki ng. 


Thomfin. 


Sirens faint 
‘The minds of al! men, whom they can acquaing 


Waith their attractions. Chapman. 
A They the truth 
With fuperftitrons and traditions “2ix%. Milten. 


Thofe pure immortal elements 
Fject him zaizted now, and purge him of 
As a diltemper. 


. To infect; to poifon; to difeafe. 
Nothing fasts found lungs fooner than infpirirg 
the breath of confumptive lungs. Harvey 
Salt in fumes contract the veficles, and perhaps 

the tainted air may affect the lungs by its heat. 

Arbutbnst 
With wholefome herbage mixt, the dirctul bane 
Of vegetable venom saints the plain. Pope. 


4. To corrupr. 
A Sweet-breae you food it fainted or Aly-bluwn. 


Milton. 


Suift. 


TAUNTURE. 7z. f. 


TAÐK 
The yellow tinging plague 
In'erna! vihon fc7fs. - 
s. A corrupt contraction of astaint. 
To TAINT. v. re To be infected; ta be 
touched with fomething corrupting. 

Till Birnam wood remove to Dunfinoane 
J cannot taint with fear. Shalhjpearte 

Taint. 2. f. (teinte, Fr. from the verb. ] 
1. A tincture ; a flain. 
2. An infect. 

There is fourd in the fummer a fpider called a 
fait, of a red colour, and fo little thag ten of the 
larget will hardly outweigh a grain. Brown. 

As killing as the canker to the rofe, 

Or taint worm tothe weaning herds that graze. 
à Alito, 
3. Infection ; corruption ; depravation. 
Her offence 
Mutt be of fuch unnatural degree, 
That monfters ıt ; or your torevouch'd aftetion 
Fall’n into fiat, Shak/peare. 

My hellhounds fall sick up the drafi and fith, 
Which man’s polluting Gu with zaire hath fied 
On what was pure. Ailton, 

A father that brecds his fon at home, can keep 


him better from the raine of fervants than abroad. 
Licke. 


Thom fon. 


But is no rank, no ftation, no degree, 
From this contagious taint of torrow free ? 
4. A fpot; a foil; a blemith. 
Now l 
U:[(peak mine own detraction ; here abjure 
The rains and blames Lia upon mytelf. Shal/p. 
TA'INTLESS. adj. [from sa:at.| Free from 
infection ; pure. 
No humours grofs, or frowfy teams, 
Could from her tarat fs bedy fiow. 


Prior, 


Swift. 
[wnura, Latin ; z~n- 
ture, French.] Taint; tinge; defile- 
ment. 

See here the faiziure of the neft, 


And look thyielt be taulelefs, Skak/peare, 


To TAKE. w. @ preterit zosk past apai 


taken, fometimes 90k. (zaka, Mlandick ; 
ey tek, I take; ey osk, | took. | 
1. To receive what is offered: correlative 
to give ; opprfed to refufe. 
Then l rock tlie cup at the Lord’s hand, and made 
all the nations to drink. Jeremih. 
Be thou advis’d, thy black defign forfake;. 
Death, or this counfel, from Lucippus sake. Balter. 
An honeft man may fake a knave’s advice, 
But idiots only may be cozen’d twice. Dryden, 
Madam, were l as you, I'd sake her ccunfel. 
Phivips. 
1). ftrefs'd myfelf, like you, confin’d L live, 
And ihesetore can compaffion take and give. Dryden, 
2. To fe:ze what ts not given. 
In ferrers one the basking porter ty’d, 
And roct him trembling froin his fovereign’s fide. 
Diyder. 
3. To receive. 
No man thall sade the nether or the upper mil- 
{tone tao pledge. Deuteronomy. 
y To receive with good or ill will. 
For, what we know moult bs, 
Why fhou'd we, inour peevith oppofition, 
Take itto heart? Sba2fpeare. 
| will frown as they pafs by, and let them state it 


as they lit. Slarfprare. 
La you! if you fpeak ill of the devil, how he rakes 
it at heart! Shu Speare, 


Damafco, withcut any more ado, yielded unto 
the Turks; which the bala sock in fo good part, 
that he would not fulfer his toldiers to enter it. 

Knaller, 

The king being in a rage, sovk it grievoufly that 
he was mocked. a &Muoccabecs. 

The queen, hearing of a declination ot monarchy, 
tock it fo i!] as the would never alter hear of the 
other's fuir. Bacon, 

A tollowing hath ever been. a thing civil, and 
well sken in monarchies, fo it bei without tao 
much popularity. s Bacsn. 

The diminution ot the power of te nohiiity they 
tock very heavily. Clarendons 


IOAN 

I hope you will not expect from me thinge demon- 
Arated with cercaaty; but will zake it well thar t 
fhould offer at a new thing. Craunt. 
It I have been a little pillering, l zake it bitterly 

of thee to tell inc ot it. Ld ydin. 
The fole advice I could give him in conicience, 
world be that which he would cake all, and noe lol- 
low. Swift. 
5. To lay hold on; to catch by furprife or 


artifice. 
Who will believe a man that hath no houfe, and 
Jodgctn whereloever the night mtd lam. Meclus. 
They filenced thole who oppoied thein, by traduc- 
ing them abroad, or takirg advantage agantè them 
in the houfe. Clarendon, 
Wife men are ovetborn when uken at a dilud- 
vantace. Coitier, 
Men in their loofe unguarded hours they zuke, 
Not that themlelves are wile, but others weak. 
fope. 
6. To {natch ; to fcize. 
I am contented to dwell on the Divine Providence, 
and take up any occalion to lead me to its contem- 
plation. 4 Haie. 
7e To make prifoner. 
Appoint a meeting with this old fat fellow, 
Wheie we may fake him, and dilgrace hin for it. 
NShakfpeare 
King Lear hath loft, he and his daughter ¢.4’ea. 
Shak/peare, 
This man was takin of the Jews, and ihould have 
been killed. Atis. 
They entering with wonderful celerity on every 
fide, (lew and zcok three hundred janizaries. 
Knolles. 
8. To captivate with pleafure ; to delight ; 


to engage. 
More than hiftory can pattern, though devis’d 

And play'd to take fpeċtators. Shakfpe.tre. 

I long 

To hear the ttory of your life, which muft 

Take the car thrangely. Shaklpeare. 
Jet her not take thee with her eyelids. Proverbs. 
Faken by Perkin’s amiable behaviour, he enter- 

taincd him as became the perfon of Richard duke 


of York. Bacon. 
Their fong was partial, but the harmony 
Sufpended hell, and zvok with ravilhment 
Milton. 


The thronging audience 

If I renounce virtue, though naked, theo Í do it 
yet more when fhe is thus beautuhed on purpule to 
allure the cye, and sake the heart. Decay of Piety. 

This beauty thines through fome men’s actions, 
fets oft all chat they do, and Zakes all they come 
Locke. 


ucar. 

Cleombrotus was fo raken with this profpect, that 
he had no patience, Wake. 
. To entrap ; to catch in a fnare. 

Take us the foxes, that fpeil the vines. Canr. 


10.. To underfland in any particular fenfe 


Or manner. 
The words are more properly taken for the air or 

zether than the heavens. Raleigh. 
You fake me right, Eupolis ; for there is no potti- 

bility of an holy war. Bacon. 
I zake it, andiron brafs, called white brafs, hath 

fome mixture of tin to help the luitre. Bacon, 
Why, now you take me; thefe are rites 

That grace love's days, and crown his nights: 

'I heie are the motions I would fee. Ben “Fanfon. 
Give them one timple idea, and fee that they take 

itright, and perfectly comprehend it. Locke. 
Charity, zaken in ats largeft extent, is nothing 

elle but the fincese love of God and our neighbour. 

Wake. 


tI. To exact. 

Take no ufury of him or increafe. 
12. To get; to have ; to appropriate. 

And the king of Sodoin fatd unto Abram, Give 


me the perions, and “ke the goods to thytelf. 
Genfis. 


Leviticus. 


13. Toufe; to employ. 
This man always Zakes tine, and ponders things 
maturely before he paffes his judgment. Watts. 


a4. To blatt; to infe&. 
Strike her young bones, 


You taking airs, with lamenefs ! Sbak/peare. 


F wm 


15. To judpe in favour of : to adopt. 
The meet eye could ro diitindion make, 
Where lay the advantage, or what hide to tule. 
| Dryden, 
, 16. To admit any thing bad from without. 
] ought to have acuse 
To keep my wounds trom tuking sir. 
19. To get; to procure. 
Striking ltoues, they zok fire out of them. 
2 Maccabecs. 


Hudibras, 


t8. To turn to; to pradtife. 
If any of the famıly be diftreffcd, order is taken 
for their relict : if any be Subject to vice, or take ill 
courlesy they are reproved. Bacon. 
19. Voctofe in with ; to comply with. 
Old as fam, I take thee at thy word, 
And will to-morrow thank thee with my fword. 
Dryden, 
| She to her country’s ufe refign’d your fword, 
| And you, kind lover, 120k her at her word. Dryden. 
| l rake thee at thy word. Revue. 
20. Jo form ; tu fix. 
Relolutions zaen upon full debate were feldom 
profecuted with equal relolution. Clarendon. 
21. Yo catch in the hand ; to feize. 
He put forth a hand, and sook me by alock of my 
head. Ezekiel. 
l zack not arms till urg'd by felf-defence. Dryden. 


22. To admit; to fuffer. 
| Yet thy moiit clay is pliant to command ; 
Now fake the mould ; now bend thy mind to feel 
‘Ihe ħrit iharp motions of the forming wheel. 
5 Dryden. 
23. To perform any a¢tion. 
Peradventure we thall prevail again’ him, and 
take our revenge on him. ercmiuh. 
Uzzah put forth his hand to the ark, and touk 
hold of it, for the oxen thook it. 2 Samuel. 
Taking iny leave ot them, I went into Macedonia. 
2 Corinthians. 
Before I proceed, I would Zake fome breath. 
Bacon. 
His wind he never took whilft the cup was at his 
mouth, but obferved the rule of diinking with one 
breath. Hakewill. 
A long figh he drew, 
And, his voice failing, tové his laft adieu. 
The Sabine Claufus came, 

And from afar at Dryops fo24 his aim. 

Her lovers names in order to run o'er, 


The girl zeok breath tull thirty umes and more. 
Dryden. 


Dryden. 
Dryd: a. 


Eeighten'd revenge he fhould have recok ; 
Ile thould have burnt his tutor’s bok. Prior. 

The hulband’s affairs made it oeccfTary for him 
t take a voyage to Naples. Spectator. 

l took a walk in Lincoln’s Inn garden, Yasser. 

The Carthaginian toot his feat, and Pompey 
entered with great dignity in his own perfon. Lacicr, 

I] am pollefleg ot power and ciedit, cun grauity niy 
favourites, and fate vengeance on my eacmics. 

Swift, 
24. To receive into the mind. 
When they faw the boldaefs of Peter and John, 
they fook knowledge of them that they had been with 
Jefus. Aas. 
It appeared in his face, that he zoa great con- 
tentment in this our que:tion. Eacon. 

Doctor More, in his Ethicks, reckons this parui- 
cular inclination, to sate a prejudice againit a man 
for his looks, among the (maller vices in morality, 
and names it a profopolepita. Spe€fator, 

A ftudent Mould never fatisty himfell with bare 
attendance on Jectures, unlels he clearly sates up the 


fenfe. Bi atts. 


25. To go into. 
When news were brought that the French king 
befieged Conitance, he pofted to the Ica-coalt to 
take Nip. Camden. 


Tygers and lions are not apt to fake the water. 
Hale, 


26. To go along ; to follow ; to purfue. 
The joyful thort-liv’d news, foon {pread around, 
Took the fame train. Dryden. 
Obferving flill che motions of their flight, 


What courle they sock, what hoppy figns they thew. 
Dryden. 


TAAK 
27. ‘To fwallow ; to reccive. 
Confider the infatisfaGion of feverat bodies, and 
of their appetite to sake in others. Baccn. 
Turkeys rake down ttone:, having found in the 
gizzard ot one no lefs than feven huudied. Brown. 
28, Fo {wallow as a medicine. 
Tell an ignoramus in place to his face that he has 
a wit above ail the world, and, as fulfome a dole as 
you give him, he shall readily zate it down, and ad- 
mit the commendation, though he cannot believe 


the thing. South, 
Upon ihi; affurance he rook phy lick. Lickes 
20. To choofe onc of more. 
Take to thee from among the cherubim 
Milton. 


Thy choice of taming warriors. 
Either but one man, or all men are kings; sake 


which you pleale, 1t diilolves the bonds of povern- 


ment. Lecke 


30. To copy. 
Our phænix queen was pourtray’d too fo bright, 
Beauty alone could beauty tuke lo right, | Leyden. 
31. To convey ; to carry ; to transport. 
Carry fir Jolin Faltalf to the Fleet, 
Take all bis company along with him, Séak/peare. 
He fat bun down in a ttreet; for no mien sook 
them into his houfe to lodging. fudges, 
32. To faltcn on; to letze. 
W herefoever he taketh him, he tearetk him ; and 
he foameth. Mark. 
No temptation hath faken ycu, but fuch as is 
common to msn. t Corinthians. 
When the frott and rain have saken them, they 
grow dangerous. Temple. 
At huit they warm, then fcorei:, and thea wey 
tak , 
Now with long necks from fide to fide they fecd 
At length grown ftrong their mother fire forludes 
And a new colony of flames fucceed. Diyden. 
No beatk will eat four grafs all the irot hath 
taken it. Micriimer. 
In burning of Rubble, take care to plow the land 


up round the field, that the fire may not fake the 
ledges. Mortimer. 


33. Not to refufe ; to accept. 

Take no fatisfa@tion tor the lic of a murderer, he 
fhall be furely put to death. Numbers. 
Thou ras’ thy mother's word too far, faid hey 
And halt ufurp'd thy boalted pedigree. Dryden. 

tle that Ihould demand ot hinn how begetuog a 
child gives the father ablolute pow:r over him, wiil 
hnd him anlwer nothing: we are to dake his word 
tor this. Lucke. 

Who will not receive clipped money whilft he lees 
the great receipt of the excheq er admits it, and the 
bauk and goldi:niths wall zae itothim? Loche. 


a4. To adopt. 
I will rake you to me for a people, and I will be 
y peop 
to you a God. Exodus. 


35. To change with refpe to place. 
When he deoaried, he ruck oct two perce, and 
gave them to the hoit. Lute. 
He pui his hand into his bulom; and when he 
luuk iC out, it was leprous. Lixedus. 
IF you flit the artery, thruft a pipe into it, aud 
cał a (trait ligature upon thet part containing the 
pipe, theartery will not beat below the ligarures 
yet do but fake it oÑ, and ic will beat amsmediately. 
Ray. 
Lovers flung themlelves trom the top of the pie- 
Cipice into the tea, where they were fometimes 
taken up alive, Addifon. 

36. Vo feparate. 

A multitude, how great foever, brings not a man 
any neater to the end of the seeahauitible Rock of 
number, where Anll there remains as much to be 


added as if mone weie fates out. L:cke. 
The living tabrick now in picces tacks, 

Ot every part due obleryation manc ; 

All which tuch ait dujcovers. Lhackmere. 


37- Toadmi. 
Jet not a widow be t2kerinto the number under 
threelcore. 1 Linwtby. 
‘L hough fo much of heaven appears in my make, 
The foulet impretiions | ealily take, Suizie 


38. To purfue; to goin, 
ga? 


TAK 


He alone 
To find where Adam fhelter®d roof his way. 
Ailton. 
To the port fhe retes her way, 
And ftands upon the margin of the (cae 
Where injur’d Nilus rakes his airy courfe. 
Dryden, 
Give me leave to feize my deftin’d prev, 
And let eternal juttice rake the way. 
It was her fortune once to rake her way 
Along the fandy margin of the fea. Dryden. 


29. To receive any temper or difpofition o 


Dryden. 


mind. 
They thall not zuke hame. Micab. 
Thou hatt fcourged me, and haft taken pity on 
me. Tobit, 
They rat delight in approaching to God. 
[friah, 
Take a good heart, O Jerufalem. Baruch, 
Men die in deäre of fome things which they sake 
to heart. 
Few are fo wicked as to take delight 
In crimes unprofitable. Dryden. 
Children, kept out of ill company, ate a pride to 
behave themfelves prettily, perceiving themfelves 
Locke. 


Bacon. 


efteemed. 
40. To endure ; to bear. 
J can be as quiet as any body with thofe that are 
quarreliome, and be as troublefome as another when 
L’ Eftrange. 
Spefiator. 
He met with fuch a reception as thofe only deferve 
who are content to fake it. Swift. 


41, To draw ; to derive. | 
The firm belief of a future judgment is the moft 


3 meet with thofe that will sake it. 
Won't you'then sake a jet? 


forcible motive to a good life, becaufe taken from 
this confideration of the molt laiting happinefs and 
milery. Tilletfon. 
42. To leap; to jump over. 
Vhat hand which had the ftrength, ev’n at your 
door, 
To cudgel you, ard make you ‘ase the hatch. 
Shakfpeare. 
43. To affume. 
Fit you to the cuftom, 
And zake t’ ye, as your predeceffors a ve, 
Your henour with your torm. Shakfpeare. 

I take liberty to fay, that thefe propofitions are fo 
far from having an univerfal allent, that toa great 
part of mankind they are not known. Leke. 

44. To allow ; to admit. 

Take not any term, howfoever authorized by the 
language of the fchools, to ftand for any thing ull 
you have an idea of it. socke. 

Chemifts take, in our prefent controverfy, fome- 
thing for granted, which they ought to prove. 


Boyle. 
1 rook your weak excufes. Dryden. 
45. To receive with fondnefs. 
l lov’d you ftill, and 
Tcok you into my botum. Dryden. 


46. To carry out for ufe. 
He commanded them that they Mould sate 
nothing for their journey fave a Ruti. Mark. 


47. To fuppofe ; to receive in thought ; 
to entertain in opinion. 
This l rake it 
Is the main motive of our preparations. 
Stakjpiare. 
The fpirits that are in all tangible bodies are 
fcarce known: fometimes they ‘ake them tor 
vacuum, whereas they are the molt active of bodies, 
Bacon. 
We tuck himfelf to have deferved as much as any 
man, in contributing more, and appearing fooner in 
then firt approach towards rebellion. Ciarendon. 
ls a man unfortunate in marriage ? Still it is be- 
caufe he was deceived; and fo souk that for virtue 
and aficétion which was nothing but vice in a dif- 
guile. Sourtl 
Depraved appetites caufe us often to fake that fo 
true imitation of nature which has no retemb!anc: 
of it. Dryden. 
So fofi his treffes, fitt’d with trickling peart, 
You doubt his fes, and sake him for a girl. ‘Tare 
Time is raken ter fo much oi infinite duration as 
ia mealured out by the great bodies of the upiverfe. 
Ente. 


Dryden. 


TAK 


They who would advance in knowledge fhould 
lay down this as a fundamental rule, not to rake 
words for things. Locke. 

Few will sake a propofition which amounts to no 
more than this, that God is pleafed with the doing 
of what he himfelf commands, for an innate morai 
principle, fince it teaches fo little. Locke. 

Some tories will ¢2ke you for a whig, fome whigs 
will ake you fora tory. Pope. 

As I rake it, the two principal branches of preach- 
ing are, to tell the people what is their duty, and 
then to convince them that it is fo. Swift, 

48. To feparate for one’s felf from any 
quantity ; to remove for one’s felt from 
any place. 

I will z2że of them for priefts. Vfaiabh. 

Hath God affayed to sake a nation from the midit 
of another ? Deuteronomy. 

] might have raken her to me to wife. Genesis. 

Enoch walked with God, and he was not, for 
God s50k him. Genesis. 

Four heifers from his female Rore he tos. 

Dryden. 
49. Not to leave ; not to omit. 

The difcourfe here is about ideas, which he fays 
are real things, and we fee in God : in taking this 
along with me, to make it prove any thing to his 
purpufe, the argument muft ftand thus. Locke. 

Young gentlemen ought not only to sake along 
with them a clear idea of the antiquities on medals 
and figures, but likewife to exercife their anthme- 
tick in reducing the fums of money tothcfe ot their 
own countrys. Arbuthnot. 

50. To receive payments. 

Never a wife leads a better life than fhe dñes; do 
what fhe will, taxe all, pay all. Shak/peare. 
1. To obtain by menfuration. 

The knight coming to the taylor’s to sake mea- 
fure of his gown, perceiveth the Irke gown cloth ly- 
ing there. Camden. 

With a two foot rule in his hand meafuring my 
walls, he took the dimenfious of the room. 

Swift, 
52. To withdraw. 

Honeycomb, on the verge of threefcore, fcok me 
afide, and aiked me, whether I would advife him to 
matry ? Specfutcr. 

53. To feize with a tranfitory impulfe; to 
affe&t fo as not to lait. 

Tiberius, noted for his niggardly temper, only 
gave his attendants their diet; but once he was 
taken wiih a fit of generofity, and divided them into 
three claes. Arbuthnot. 

54. To comprife ; to comprehend. 

We always rake the account of a future ftate into 

our fchemes about the concerns of this world. 
Atterbury, 

Had thofe who would perfuade us that there are 
innate principles, not sake them together in grofs, 
but confidered feparately the parts, they would not 
have been fo torward to believe they were innate, 

Locke. 
55+ To have recourfe to. 

A (parrow Zook a buth jutt as an eagle made a ftoop 
at an hare. L’ Efivange. 

The cat prefently takes a tree, and fees the pvor 
fox torn to pieces. L' Efirange. 


56. To produce ; to fuffer to he produced. 
No purpofes whatfoever which are meant tor the 
good of that land will profper, or take good cft:ct. 


Spenfer. 

e+, To catch inthe mind. 
?*  Thete do beft who rake material hints to be judged 
by hiltory. Lecke. 


58. To hire; to rent. 
Jf shree ladies like a lucklefs play, 
Take the whole houfe upon the poct’s day. 


sg. To engage in; to be active in. 
Queftion your royal thoughts, make the cafe 
yours ; 

B- now the father, and propofe a fon ; 

behold yourfelf fo by a fon ditdain’d 5 

And then imagine me faking your party 
id in your pow’r fo filencing your fon. 

x. ns + Shak/peare. 


60, To incur; to receive as it happens. 


Pope. 


TAK 


In flreams, my boy, and rivers take thy chence ; 

There {wims, faid he, thy whole inheritance. 
Addifor. 

Now fake your turn ; and, as a brother fhou’d, 

Atiend your brother to the Stygian fluod. Dry.te% 
61. Toadmit in copulation. 

Five hundred afles yearly rook the horfe, 

Producing mules of greater peed and torce. 
Sanayi. 
62. To catch eagerly. 
Drances rook the wa:d; who grudg’d, long fince, 
The riting glories ot the Daunian prince, Dryden. 
63. To ufe as an oath or expreffion. 
Thou fhalt not rake the name of the Lord in vain. 
Excdes, 
64. To feize as a difeafe. 

They that come abroad after thefe hovers, are 
commonly raken with ficknels. Bacor. 

] am zaken on the fudden with afwimming in 
my head. Dryaer, 

65. To Taxe away, To deprive ot. 

If any rake away from the book of this prophecy, 
God Mall sake away his part out of the book of 
lite. Revelation. 

The bill for reking away the votes of bifhops was 
called a bill for raking away all temporal jurif- 
diction. Clarendon. 

Many difperfed objects breed confufion, and tate 
azay trom the picture that grave majelty which 
gives beauty to the piece. Dryden. 

You Mould be hunted like a bealt of prey ; 

By your own law Í s2te your liteateay. Dryden, 

The fua’ral pomp which to your kings you pay, 
Is all 1 want, ard all you sake away. Dryden. 

One who gives another any thing, has not always 
a night to sake it cway again. Lecke. 

Not foes nor fortune ruke this pow'r aways 
And is my Abelard lefs kind than they ? Pope. 

66. To Take away. To fetafide; to re- 


move. 

If we take away corfcioufoefs of pleasure aud 
pain, it will be hard to know wherein to place pcre 
fonal identity. Lecke. 

67. To TAKE care. To be careful ; to be 
folicitous for; to fuperintend. 

Thou fhalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth cut 
the corn. Doth Cod sake cure for oxen ? 


1 Corintwians. 
68. To Tare care, To be cautious ; to 
be vigilant, 


6g. To T AKE courfe. 
meafures. 

They meant to take a courfe to deal with parti- 
culars by recunctlements, aud cared not for any 
head. Baca. 

The violence of ftorming is the coux/e which God 
is forced to rake for the deitroying, but cannot, 
without changing the courle of nature, for the con- 
vertibg, of finners. Hammond, 

70. To TAKE down, To crufh; to ree 
duce ; to fupprefs. 

Do you think he is now fo dangerous an enemy 
as he ıs counted, or that itis fo hard to take him 
down as fome fuppole ? Spenfere 

Take down their mcitle, keep them lean and bare. 

Dryden. 

Lacqueys were never fo faucy and pragmatical as 

now, and he fhould be glad to fee them raken down. 

k Addifone 

71.70 TAKE down. To {wallow ; to take 
by the mouth. 


We cannot sake dan the lives of living 
creatures, which fume of the Paracelfians fay, 1f 
they could be raken down, would make us immor- 
tal : the next for fubtlty of operation, to take bodies 
putretied, fuch as may be eatily taken. Baccn. 


72, To TAKE from. To derogate; to de- 


tract. 

It rakes not frcm you, that you were ban with 
principles of generolity ; but it acds to you, that 
you have cultivated nature. Dryden. 


73- To Take from. ‘To deprive of. 
Converfation will add to their knowledge, but be 
too apt tosake frem their virtue. Lecke. 
Gentle gods, sake my breat frem me. 
Stat/peare. 


To have recourfe to 


TAK 


1 will {mite thee, and rake thine head from thee. 


1 Samuel, 
q4. To Taxe heed, To be cautious; to 


beware. NEL 

Jake heed of a mifchievous man, Ecclyfiofticas. 
Take beed leit pation 

Sway thy judgment to do aught. - Milen. 
Children to ferve their parents’ int’reft live: 

Tle hecd what doom againtt yourtel! you give. 

Dryden. 

a5. To TAKE heed to. To attend. 
Nothing fweeter than to fue heed unto the com- 
mandments of the Lord. Eccleftaticus. 

-6. To Take in. -To enclofe. 

Upon the fea-coatt are parcels of land that would 
pay well for the faking in. Mortimer. 

97- To TAKE in, To leflen ; to contract : 
as, be took in Ais fails. 

“S$. To Taxe ix. To cheat; to gull : 
as, the cunning ones were taken in, A 
low vulgar phrafe. 

ag. To TAKE in hand. 'To undertake. 


Till there were a perfect reformation, nothing 
would profper that they rock in band. Clarendon. 


So. To Take im. To comprife; tocom. 


yrehend. 

Thefe heads are fufficient for the explication of 
this whole matter; fuking in fome additional dil- 
courfes, which make the work more even. Burnet, 

This love of our country fakes ia our families, 
friends, and acquaintance. Addifon, 

The dilufe of the tucker has enlarged the neck of 
a fine woman, that at prefent it rakes iz almot half 
the body. Aditifor. 

Of thefe matters no fatisfattory account can be 
given by any mechanical hypothefis, without raking 
in the fuperintendence of the great Creator. 

Derhbam. 


Q1, Jo Taker, To admit. 

An opinion brought into his head by courfe, be- 
caufe he heard himlelf called a father, rather than 
any kindnefs that he found 1n hisown heart, made 
him sake us in. Signey, 

A great velel full being drawn into bottles, and 
thea the liquor put again into the velel, will not fill 
the velel again fo full as it was, but that it may 
take ir more. Bacon, 

Porter was taken in not only as a bec-chamber 
fervant, but as an ufetul inftrument jor his fkili in 
the Spanith. Woticn. 

Let fortune empty her whole quiver on me, 

l have a foul, thar, like an ample fhield, 
Can rake in all; and verge enough for more. 
Dryden. 

The fight and touch take iz from the fame object 
different ideas. i Locke. 

There is the fame irregularity in my plantations : 
I rake in none that do not naturally rejoice in the 
foil. t Spefator. 

$2. To Take in. To win by conquet. 

He fent Afan-aga with the janizaries, and pieces 
of great ordnance, to fake in the other cittes of 
Tunis. Knolles, 

Should a great beauty refolve to take me ix with 
the artillery of her eyes, it would be as vain as for 
a thief to fct upon a uewerobbed paflenger. 

Suc ling 

Open places are eafily raken in, and towns not 
Rrongly fortified make but a weak refiftance. 

í Felon, 
83. ToTaxe in. To receive locally. 

We went before, and failed unto Afos, there in- 
tending to take in Paul. AT. 

Thar which men take in by education is next to 
that which 1s natural. Tillo:fon. 

As no acid is in an animal body but mutt be 
taken in by the mouth, fo if it is not fubdsed it may 
get into the blood. Arbytbnot. 

84. To Taxeinx. To receive mentaly. 

Though a created undeiftanding can cev: r rake ix 
the fulnels of the divine exceblercics, yet fo much as 
it can receive is of greater value than any other 
objek. Hale. 

The idea of extenfion joins itfelf fo infeparably 
with all vifible qualities, that it fuffers to fee noone 
without éading in imprefiions of extenfion too. 

Licks. 


Re Kk 


Ie is not in the power of the moft enlarged undere 
ftanding to frame one new fimple idea in the miod, 
not taken in by the ways aforementioned. Locke. 

A mancan never have zaken in his full meafure ot 
knowledge betore he is hurried off the Rage. 

Addifon. 

Let him sake in the inflru€tions you give him, 

in a way fuited to his natural inclination. 


Watts. 
Some genius can take in a long train of propoli- 
tions. Watts, 


<. Jo Taxe notice. To obferve, 
S6. To Taxe nstice. To how by any act 
that obfervation is made. 
Some laws rettrained the extravagant power of 
the nobility, the diminution whereof they touk very 


heavily, though at that time they /ové little notice 
of it. Clarendon. 


87. To Take oath, To fwear. 

The king of Babylon is come to Jerufalem, and 
hath taken of the king’s feed, and of him faker an 
oath. Ezekiel, 

We take all oath of fecrecy, for the concealing of 
thofe inventions which we think fit to keep fecret. 

Bacen. 

88. Jo Take cf. To invalidate; to de- 

ftroy; to remove. When it is imme- 

diately followed by from, withoutan ac- 

cufative, it may be confidered either as 

elliptically fuppreffing the accufative, or 
as heing neutral. 


You muft forfake this room, and go with us ; 
Your power and your command is taken of, 


And Calio rules in Cyprus. Spuk/peare, 
The cruel minifters 
Tock off her life. Shak{peare, 


Ifthe heads of the tribes can be raien off, and 
the mifled multitude return to their obedience, fuch 
an extent of mercy 1s honourable. Bacon. 

Sena lofeth its windinefs by decocting ; and lube 
tile or windy {pirits are fakes off by inceution or eva- 

ration. Bacon. 

To htop fchifms, rake off the principal authors by 
winning and advancing them, rather thao enrage 
them by violence. Bacon. 

What raeth off the objection is, that in judging 
fcandal we are to look to the caufe whence it 
cometh. Bifhop Sunderfon. 

The promifes, the terrors, or the authority of the 
commander, mutt be the topick whence that argu- 
ment ıs drawn ; and all force of thefe is taken off by 
this doctrine. 

It will not be unwelcome to thefe worthies, who 
endeavour the advancement of learning, as being 
likely to find a clear progreftion when fo many un- 
truths are raken off. Brown, 

This tages not off the force of our former evi- 
dence. Stilling fleet. 

Jf the mark, by hindering its exportation, makes 
it lefs valuable, the melting-pot can eafily sate it cf. 

Locke. 

A man’s understanding failing him, would sake 

ch that prefumption molt men have vt themfelves. 
Locke. 

Ie thews virtue in the fairett light, and sakes off 
from the deformity of vice. Addifon. 

When we would sate off from the reputation of 
an action, we afcribe it to vain-glory. Addifon. 

This takes off from the elegance of our tongue, 
but exprefles our ideas im the readieft manner. 

Addif.n. 

The juftices decreed, to take off a hatfpenny ina 
quart from the price of ale. Swift. 

How many lives have been loft in hot blood, and 
how many hkely to be raken cf in cold! Blount. 

Favourable names are put upon ill ideas, to fake 
off the odium. Waits. 


89. Jo Take cf. To withhold; to with- 


draw. 

He perceiving that we were willing to fay fome- 
what, in great courtefy Lok us off, and condcfcended 
to afk us queftions. Bacon, 

Your prefeut diftemper is not fo trouble: sme as to 
take you cf from all fatisfaction. Wake. 

There is nothing more re ty and ungovernable 
than our thoughts: they will not be directed whar 
objects to gurfue, nor be taken off trom thole they 


Hammond, | 


TAK 


| have once fired on; but run away with a man in 
purfuit of thole ideas they have in view, let him do 
what he can. Locke. 
Keep foreign ideas from tating 2f our mind from 

its prefent purfuit. Locke. 


He has zaken you off, by a peculiar inftance of his 
of the 


mercy, from the vanities and temptations 
Wake, 


world. 
go. Jo Taxrt of, To fwallow. 
Were the pleafure of drinking accompanied, the 
moment a man takes off his glafs, with that fick 
ftomach which, in fome men, follows not many 


hours after, no body would evcr let wine touch his 


lips. Lecke. 


gr. To Taxe of. To purchafe. 

Corn, in plenty, the labourer will have at hisowr 
rate, elfe he'll not take it off the farmer's hands for 
wages. Locke. 

The Spaniards having no commodities that we 
will sake off, above the value of one hundred thou- 
fand pounds per annum, cannot pay us. Lecke. 

There is a project on foot for tranfporting our beft 
wheaten {traw to Dunftable, and obliging us to rake 


off yearly fo many ton of ftraw hats. Swift. 
gz. To Taxe of. Tocopy. 
Take off all their models in wood. Addifor. 


93. To Taxe off, To find place for. 
The multiplying of nobility brings a ttate to nes 
and, in like manaer, when more are bred 


ceffity 5 E 
ACOR. 


fcholars than preferments can tate cff. 
og. To Taxe of. To remove. 
When Mofes went in, he sock the veil of until he 
came out. Exodus. 
If any would reign and take up all the time, let 

him rake them off, and bring others on. Bacon. 
95. To Take order with, To check ; to 


take courfe with. 
Though he would have turned his teeth upon 
| Spain, yet he was taken crer with before it came to 
that. Bacon. 
96. To Taxe out, To remove from withe 

in any place. 
Griefs are green; 

And all thy friends which thou moft make thy 


friends 
Have but their (tings and teeth newly ra'en out. 


Sbak/peare. 

97. To Taxe part, To thare. 
Take part in rejoicing for the victory over the 
Turks. X Pope. 
gS. To Take place, To prevail; to have 


| efet. 
| Where arms tske place, all other pleas are vain 3 
Love taught me torce, and force fhall love maintain. 
Dryden, 
The debt a man owes his father takes pace, and 
gives the father a right to inherit. Locke. 


99. To Take xp. To borrow upon credit 


or incereft. 

‘The {mooth pates now wear nothing but high 
fhoes; and if a man is through with them in honeft 
taking up, they ttand upon fecurity. Sbak/peare. 

We sake up corn for them, that we may eat and 
live. Neberiabs 


| 


She tothe merchant goes, 

Rich cryftalsot the rock the rakes up there, 

Huge agat vafes, and old china ware. Dryden. 

l have anticipated already, and taken up irom 

Boccace before 1 come to him. Dryden. 

Men, for want of due payment, are forced to 

take up the neceffaries of life at almoftdouble value. 

Swift. 

100. To Taxe up. To be ready for; to 
engage with, 

His divifions are, one power againft the French, 


And one againft Glendower ; perioice, a third 
Muf rake up us. Shak /peare. 
101. To TAKE up. To apply to the 


ufe of, 

We rook up arms, not to revenge ourfelves, 
Bat free the commonwealth. N Aitifin. 

1o02. To Take up. To begin. 

They thall zake wp a lamentation for me. Ezek. 

Princes fnendihip, which they take wp upon the 
accounts of judgment and ment, they mot umes 
lay down out of humour, Scuib, 
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TAX 


soy. To Take up, To faften with a liga. | 
ture paifed under. A term of chirur- | 

Ei | 

A large veitel opened by incifion muft be taken | 
up before you proceed. Sharp. 

104. To Taxeup. To engrofs ; to en- | 
gage. | 

Over-moch anxiety in wordly things sakes up the 
mind, hardly admitung fo much as a thougit ot 

heaven. Deppa. | 
Take my efteem : 

If from my heart you alk or hope for more, 

I grieve the place is taken wp beore. Dryden, 

I intended to have left the itage, to which my 
genius never much inclined me, tor a work which 
weuld have taxe up my life in the performance. 

Dryden, 

To undeiftand fully his particular calling in the 
commonwealth, and religion, which is his calling, 
as he is a man, fakes up his whole time, Lecke. 

Every one knows that mines alone furnifh thefe: 
but withal, countries tored with m:nes are poor; 
the digging and refining of thefe metals taking up 
the lakour, and watting the number of the people. 

Locke. 

We were fo confident of fuccefs, that moft of my 
fellow-foldiers were taken up with the fame imagi- 
nations. Addi fin, 

The following letter is from an artift, now Laker 
up with this invention. Addifon. | 

There is fomuch time zaten up in the cerema vy, | 
that before they enter or thew jubject the dialogue | 
3s half ended. Addijon. 

The affairs of religion and war tosk up Conttan- | 
toe fo much, thet he had not time to think of | 
trade. Arbuthnot. | 

When the compafs of twelve books is zatez xp 

in thele, the reider will wonder by what methods 

our author cuu'd prevent being tedious. Pope. | 
105. To Taxe wp. ‘Yo have final ie- 
courfe ta, 

Arnobius afferts, that men of the fineft parts and 
learning, rbetoricians, lawyers, phyficians, deipi- 
firg the fertiments they had once been foni of, 
tock wp their reit in the ckriltian religion. Addi/..n. 

100. Jo Take up. To feize; to catch; 
to arreft. 

Though the Meri have this authority to rake up 
all fuch tragelers, and imprifon them, yet thall he 
pot werk that terror in their hearts that a marthal 
will, whom they knew to have power of life and 
death. 


Spenfer. | 
I was taken up for laying them down. Sbuk/p eure | 
| 


——— 
—=— 


You have tasen up, 
Under the counterfeited zeal ot God, 
The jubjeCts of his fubftiture. 
107. To Take ut, ‘loadmit. 
The ancients took wp experiments upon credit, 
and did build great matters upon them. 


108. Jo TAKE xp. 


Shat af peare. 


l Bucan, | 
To anfwer by reprov- | 
in?; to reprimand, | 

Que of his relations took him up roundly, for | 

ftooping fo much below the dignity ot his profetfion. | 

E- Eflrarge. | 

109. To Take up. To begin where the 
former left off. 

The pilot is purely Aion; for | take it xp where 

the hiftory has laid it down. Diyden. 
Soon as the evening thades prevail, 
The moon tutes up the wond’rous tule, 
And nightly ta the lilt'uing earth 
Repeats the ttory of her birth. 
110. To lakers. To ufe 
Tike up thefe cloaths here quickly : 
Where ’s the cowlttaft ? Shakfpeare. 
The |: aft things are raken up by the thumb and 
forefinger: when we would fake wp a greater quan- 
tity, we would ufe the thumb and all the fingers. 
Ra 
Milo cok wp a calf daily on his fhoulders, es 
laft arrived at nrmnefs to beat the bull. Warts. 
111. To Take wp. Tooccupy locally. 

" The people by fuch thick throngs {warmed to the 
place, that the chambers which opened towards the 
fcaff id were zaken up. Hayward, 

All vicious enormous practices are regularly ¢ 1 
fequent, where the other bath token wp the lecp srg. 


SpeGutor. 


Hamomnind. 


4 


Cani 


miga Fo [AKE up. 


TAME 


Committees, for the convenience of the com- 


mon-council who sco op the Guildhall, fat in 
Grocers Hall. Clarendon. 
When my concernment faker up no more room 
than myfelf, then. fo long as i know where to 
breathe, I know alfo where to be happy. South. 
Thete things being compared, rotwithttauding 
the room that mountains lake sp on the dry land, 
there would be at Icaft eight oceans required 
Barnet. 
When thefe waters were annihilated, fo mach 
other matter mutt be created to fake xp their places. 
Burnet. 
Princes were fo raken wp with wars, that tew 
could write or read betides thofe of the long robes. 
Temple. 
The buildings about cook wp the whole fpace. 


Arbuthnot. 


112. Jo Taxe xp. To manage in the 


place of another. 
1 have his horfe to rake wp the quarrel. Shak/p. 


The grea:eft empires have had their rife trom the 
pretence of raking up quarrels, or keeping the 
L' Lfrange. 


peace. 


13. Jo TAKE up. 


To comnrife. 


l prefer in our countryman the noble poem of 
Palemon ard Arcite, which is perhaps not much 


inlerior to the Ilias, only it zakes ap leven years. 


Dryden. 
114. Jo Taxe up. To adopt; to afiume. 

God's decrees ot falvation and damnation have 
been taken wp by tome of the Romith and relormed 
churches, afhxing them to men’s particular entities, 


abfclutely contidered. 


by the boldeft. 


grounds as the fciipture lays gown. Soxib 


The French and we itlichange , but here’s the 


curte, 


They change for better, and we change for worfe : 


They sake up our old trade of conquering, 


And we are taking theirs, to dance and ting. Dryd. 
Ele that will obferve the conclufions meu fase tps 


Lecke 
Celibacy, in the church of Rome, was com- 


mutt be fatished they are not all rational. 


monly formed, and zaken up under a bold vow. 


sitierbury. 
Lewis Baboon had faken up the trade ot clothier, 
Abuin. 
Every man takes up thofe interes in which his 
Pope. 
It thofe proceedicgs were obiersed, morality ana 
religion would focn become falhionable court viriucs, 
and be s..4¢ up as the only methods to get or Keep 
Swifts 
Tuke up no more than you by worth may claim, 
Len toon you prove a bankruptin your tame. Young. 


Yo collect; to exact 


without ferving his time. 


humour engages him. 


employments 


a (aX. 


This great baffa was born in a poor country vil- 
lage, and in his childhood taken trom his chrittiaa 


parents by fuch as rake wp the tragute children. 


Kuelles. 
To appropriate to ; 


116. To TAKE upon. 
to affume ; to admit to be imputed to. 


upon me that he did, he had been harg'd for *t. 


ftand affected towards Spain. 
Would I could your lutf rings bear; 
Or once again could tome new way Invent, 
To take upan mylelt your punithment! 
She loves me, ev'n to fulfer fcr my take 5 
And oa herfelt would my refatal rake. 


autberity. 
preaches ¢o neutral, 


them: 
He mut be told on ’t, and he fhall; the office 
Becomes a woman beit: A'I dake `t upien mee 


Wammoind. 
The command in war 1s given tothe itrongelt, or | 


to the braveit ; and in pezce, fader wp and exerciled 


Tom le. 
Allurance is properly that confidence whicn a 
man takes up of the pardon of hus fus, upon fuch 


It I had no more wit than he, to fase a fault 


For confederates, 1 will not tate upon me the 
knowledge how the princes of Europe, at this day, 
Bacon 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
tig- Jo Taxe epon. Vo allume; to claim 
‘The fenfe fometines ap- 


~ Thefe dangerous uniafe lunes i’ th’ king ! befhrew 


Sba k/pcare 


TRAITS 
Look that you face upin you as you Should. 


Stak/peares 
This every trauflator mzheth upon himéelf to do. 


Felten. 
The parliament tsok upon them to call an allem- 
bly of diviner, to fettic iome church concroverties, 
of which man; were unfit tajudge. Sanderfor. 
(18. This verb, like srendrein French, is 
ufed with endlefs multiplicity af reia- 
tions. Its ufes are fo numerous that they 
cannot eafily be exemplified ; and its re- 
ferences to the words governed by it fo 
L 
general and lax, that they can hardly be 
explained by any fuccedaneous terms. 
| But commonly that is hardeit to explain 
| which leaft. wants explication, I have 
expanded this word to a wide diffufion, 
which, I think, is all that could be 
done. 
To VAR EA 
1. To dire&t the courfe; to have a ten- 
dency to. 
The inclination to goodnefs, if it fue not towards 
men, it will rake unto other things. Bacore 
The king began to be troubled with the gout; 
but the defiuaion /æki»g alfo inte his breali, watted 
his lungs. Bacon. 
Ail men boing alarmed with it, and in dreadful 
| fulpenfe of the event, fome rc4å towards the park. 
| Drydex . 


To hun thy lawlefs luft, the dying bride, 
Uswary, fook aiong the river’s fide. 
2. To pleafe ; to gain reception. 
An apple of Sodora, though it may entertain the 
eve with a Horid white and red, yet fills the haod 
with ench and loulnefs: tair in look and rottea at 
heart, as the gayet and moft takizg things atc. 
South. 
Words and thoughts, which cannot be changed 
but for the worfe, mutt of neceflity efcape the tran- 
fient view upon the theatre; and yet without thele 
a play may fake. Dryden, 
Each wit may praife ir for his own dear fake, 
And hint he writ it, if the thing thould face. 
Adiifon, 
The work may be well performed, but will never 
tate it itis not tet off with proper fcenes. Addi n. 
May the man grow wittier and wifer by fiuding 
that this Ruff will not zake nor pleafe! and fince by 
a little fimattering in learning, and great conceit ot 
himfelf, he has lott his religion, may he And itagain 
by harder tudy and an humbler mind! Bentley. 
3. lo have the inten ed or natural eficet. 
In imprefions from mind to mind, the imprefs 
Gon tukerb, but is overcome by the mind paflive be- 
fore it work any manitelt effet. Bucon, 
The clods, expos'd to winter winds, will bake 5 
For putrid earth will betin vineyards toke. Dryden. 
~, oucaehywtosh x, 
When fame fatecd and openeth, it giveth a noife. 
bacon, 
s To Take after, To learn of; to re- 
femble ; to imitate. 
Beatts, that eenverie 
With man, take after him, as hogs i 
Get pigs all th’ year, and bitches dogse Hudibras. 
We cannot but think that he has taker afier a 


Dryden. 


Sbakjpeare. good pattern, sitterdury. 
He tock not on him the nature of angels, bet the | 6. To Lake ix avith, To refort to. 
feed of Abraham. Hebrews. Mren once placed take in witb the contrary fac- 


tion to that by which they enter. raran, 
7. To Take oz, To ve violently affected. 


Your hufband is in his old tunes again; he fo 
tates on yonder with my hufband, that any mad- 
nefs l ever yet beheld feemed but tamenefs to this 
diftemper. Sbuk/peare. 

In horfes, the fmell of a dead horfe maketh them 
fly away, and fake on as il they were mad. Bacon. 

g, Yo Vake on. To claim a character, 
I take not cn me here as a phyfician: 
Nor do |, as an enemy to peace, 
Troop in the throngs of military men: 
But rather 
"To purge th’ obftru€tions, which begin to ftop 
Our very veins of life. 


g. Ta Vanean, Te grieve; to pine. 


Sbaifp care. 


TAK 


Wow will my mother, for a father’s death, 
Take on with me, and never be fatishied! Shak/p 


10. To Taxe zo. To apply to; to be 
fond of, 


Have him underftand it as a play of older people, 
and he will fake to it of himfelf. Locke. 
Miis Berty won’t zake ro her book. Sawiji. 
The heirs to titles and large eltates could never 
take to their books, yet are well enough qualified 10 
fizn a receipt for half a year's rent. Swift. 
11. To TAKE fo. To betake t9; to have 


recourfe. 

If I had zten fo the church, I thould have had 
more fenfe than to have turned myfell out of my 
benefice by writing libels. Dry dew 

The callow ftorks with lizzard and with fnake 
Are fed, and, foon as e’er 2 wing they take, 

At fipht thofe animals for food purfue. D, pden. 

Nien of learaing who take to bulinefs, dilcharge 
it generally with greater honelty than men af the 


world Addifon. 
12. Jo Take wp. To top. 

The mind of man being naturally timorous of 
truth, and yet averfe to that diligent fearch necef- 
fary to its difcovery, it mult needs fake wp Mori of 
what is really fo. Glanville. 

This grated harder upon the hearts of men, than 
the ttraneenefs of all the tormer articles that feck wp 
chiefly in {peculation. Squth. 

Sinners at laĝ rake wp, and fettle in a contempt 
of all religion, which is called farting in the feat of 
the (cornful. Tiliot/on. 

13. Tə Vane us. To reform. 

This rational thought wrought fo effectually, that 
it made him take wp, and from that time prove a 
good hufband. Locke. 

yy. 7o TAKE xp evita. To be contented 


with. 

The afs rakes up with that for his fatisfaction, 

which he reckoned upon before for his misfo tune. 
I’ Eftrarze. 

The law and gofpel call aloud for aftive obedience, 
and fuch'a piety as fakes not up with idle inclina- 
tions, but thows itfeli in folid inttances of practice. 

South. 

] could as eafily sake up with that fenfe'els aller- 
tion of the Stoicks, that virtues and vices are teal 
bodies and diltinét animals, as with this of the 
Atheilt, that they can all be derived from the power 
ot mere bodies. Bentley 

A poor gentleman ought not to be curate of a 
puih, except he be cunninger than the devil. Ir 
will be difficult to remedy this, becaufe whoever 
hid half his cunning would never sake up with a 
vicarage of ten pounds. Swijt. 

ln atfairs which may have an extenfive influence 
on our future happincis, we (hould not zzke up with 
probabilities. Watts. 

ve. To Taxe up with, Vo lodge; to 
“dwell 
Who would not rather tale up with the wolf in 
the woods, than make fuch a clutter in rhe world ? 
L’ Eftrange. 
Are dogs ‘uch detirable company to fale up with P 
Sowth, 
16. To Take with, To pleafe. 

Our gracious mater is a precedent to his own 
fubject, and feafonable mementos may be ufeful : 
and being difcreetly uled, cannot but sake well with 
him. Bacon. 

Talken. The participle paf. of sake. 

Thou art saten in thy mifchief. 2 Samuel. 

He who leteth will let, until he be ruken out ot 
the way. 2 Thejfalonians. 

Itconcerns all who think it worth while to be in 
earnelt with their immortal fouls, not to abi fe 
themfelves with a falfe confidence; a thing fo eahiy 
fate up, and fo hardy laid down, Sceuth, 

Scaliger, comparing the two orators, fays, that 
nothing can be zaken trom Demaithenes, nor adued 
to Cully. _  Denbam. 

Though he that is fulbof them thinks it rather an 
eafe than oppreffion to fpeak them out, yet his audi- 
tors are perhaps as much faken up with themfelves. 

Government af the Tongue. 

The object of defire once a'en away, 

"Tis then not love, butpity which we pay Dryden. 
TA'KER, ze /. [from sate.] He that takes. 


TAE 


Me will hang upon him like a difeafe: 
He is fooner caught than the peftilcuce, 
And the taker runs prefently mad. SlLak{peare. 
‘Che dear fale beyond the feas increafed the num- 
ber of takers; and the takers jarring and brawling 
one with another, and foreclofing the thes, taking 
their kind within harbour, decreafed the number of 
the taken. Carew. 
The far diftance of this county from the court 
hath afforded it a fupertcdeas from takers and pur- 
Ve yous. Carew, 
Kerry coffee and tobacco, of which the Turks are 
great takers, condenle the fpirits, and make them 


trong. Bacon.. 
Few like the Fabii or the Scipios are, 
Takers of cities, conquerors in war. Denham, 


He to betray us did himlelf betray, 
At once the taker, and at once the prey. Denham. 
Seize on the king. and him your prifoner make, 
While I, in kind revenge, my tuker take. Dryden. 
Rich cullies may their buaftiag fpare, 
They purchafe but fophiticated ware s 
’ lis prodigality that buys deceit, 
Where both the giver and the saker cheat. Dryden. 
Ta'kinc. # f. [from tage.) Seizure; 
diftrefs of mind, 


What a taking was he in, when your hufband | 


afked who was in the bafkct! 
She faw in what a faking 
The knight was, by his furious quaking. Barker. 
Ta‘: BoT. 2. f [It is born by the houfe of 
Talhot in their arms.} A hound. It is 
fu ufed in Muf's tranilation of Grote. 
Tave. 7. f/f. [care, froin cellan,» so re//, 
S:xon. | 
1, A narrative; a ftory. Commonly a 
flight cr petty account of fome trifling 


or tabalous incident: as, a tale ofa tub. 
This ftory prepared their minds for the reception 
of any fades sclating toother countnes. Waits. 
2. Oral relation. 
My confcience hath a thoufand feveral tongues, 
And ev’ry tongue brings in a fev’ral tule, 
And every talc condemns me fora vitlain. SA:k/p. 
Lile is a rale 
Told by an idiot, luli ot found and furv, 
Signifving nothing. Shak/peare. 
Heimia, for aught I could read, 
Could ever hear by tude or hiftory, 
‘The courfe of true love never did run fmooth. 
Shakfpesure. 
We fpend our years as a fave that is told. ¢ jums. 
3. (calan, to count, Sax.} Number teck- 
oned. 
Number may ferve your purpofe with the igno- 
rant, who meafure by tale, and not by weight. 
Flooker. 
For ev'ry bloom his trees in fpring afford, 
An autumn apple was by safe rettos’d. Dryden, 
Both number twice a-day the milky dams, 
And once Ihe takes the ¢a/e ot all the lambs. 
Dryden, 


Shak/peare, 


The herald for the lalt proclaims 
A ftilence, while they anfwer'dl to their names, 
To thun the fraud of mutters talle: 
‘The tule was juit. Dryden, 
Realons ot things are rather to be taken by weight 
than fale. Collier, 
4. Reckoning; numeral account. 
In packing, they keep a juit tale of the number 


that cvery hogthesd containeth. Carew. 
Money being the common fcale 

Orthinss by meafure, weight and tale; 

Tn all th’ affairs of church and itate, 

Tis both the balance and the weighe. Butler, 


Twelve returned upon the principal pannel, or the 
tales, are {worn to try according to their evidence. 

: Made. 

c. Information; difclofure of any thin: 


fecret. 
From hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
And then froin hour to hour we rot and rot; 
Aud thereby hangs a tale. Shaifpeare 
Birds live in the air treelt, and are apreit by thei: 
voice to tell faves what they tind, and by their À ght 
to exprefs the laine. Buco». 


l'ALEBE'ARER, 2. fe [tale and lear.) Que 


Tr Avis 


who gives officioas or malignant: intelli- 


ence. 

The liberty of a common table is a tacit invitas 
tion to all aniruders ; as butluons, fpies, talcbearers, 
flartercrs. 1. Fftrange, 

In great families, fome one fa'fe, paultry tales 
Bearer, by Carrsing flories from -ne to snothe, 
thall inflame the minds, and difcomjole the quiet 
of the whole tamily. South. 


TALFBE'ARING. 2. f. [/al and bear.) ‘The 
act of informing ; officious or malignant 


intelligence. 

Th- faid Timothy was extremely cfficious about 
their miltrefs's perlon, endeavouring, by fiattery 
and talebcuring, to fet her againit the reit at the 
fervants. Arbuthnst, 


TA'LENT. v. f. ftalentum, Lat.] 

1. A talent fignihed fo much weight, ora 
fuin of money, the value differing ac- 
cording to the different ages and coun- 
ics, Arbu:hnot, 

Five talents in his debt, 
His means most fliort, his creditors moft Rraight. 
Shak/peare. 
‘I'wo tripods caft in antick mould, 
With two great fadents of the finctt gold. Dryden, 

2. Faculty ; power; gift of nature. A 
metaphor borrowed from the talents 
mentioned in the holy writ. It is ufed 
fametimes ferioufly, and fomeumes 
lightly. 

Many who knew the treafurer’s alent in removing 
prejudice, and reconciling himlelf to wavering attcc- 
tions, believed the lols ot the duke was unfealonable. 

Clarendon. 
He is chiefly to be confidered in his three different 
talewts, asa critick, faut, and write: of odes. 
Dryden, 
Tis net my falen? to conceal my thoughts, 
Or carry {miles and funfhine in my face, 
When difcontent fits heavy at my heart. Adtifon. 

They are out of their element, and logicR 15 none 
of their Zalen. Bater, 

Perions who poffefs the true faint of raillery are 
like comets; they are feidom feen, and all at once 
admired and teured. Female Quixvte. 

de, Agelius, though otherwife a very worthy man, 
yet having ne fad ae lor difputation, recommended 
Silinnius, his lector, to engage in a conicreuce. 


Moreland, 
An improper 


3. Quality ; difpofition. 
and mittaken ufe. 
Though the varion generally was without ary ill 
talent to the church 1u dorine or difcipline, yet they 
were not without 2 jealouly that popery was not 
enough difcountenaiced. Clarendon, 
le isthe ient ot human nature to run from onre 
extreme to another. Swift. 


Talisman: uw f. [I know not whence 
derived ; Topu, Skinner.) A magical 
character. 


li the phyficians would forbid us to pronounce 
gout, iheumanfm, and fonc, would thar ferve xe 


lo many tf ymans to dettroy the difeafes? Swift. 
OF sulijmans and fils krew the power, 
And caret! watch'd the planetary hour. Pope. 


Tarisma'nick. adj, [trom sali/man.}: 
Mag:cal. 

The figure of a heart bleeding upon aa altar, er 
held in the hand of a Cupid, has always been 
Looked upon as 0:2//manick sn dretles of this nature, 

Addi fev, 

To MAK. a kaa Dutch. | 
t. To fpeak in converfation; to fpeak 
fluently and familiarly, not in fet 


fpeeches ; to couverfe. 

l will buy with you, fell with you, 42/4 sith you; 
but | will nut cat with you. Se akjpeare, 

Now is this vice’s dagger become a fquite, and 
taks as femiliarly of John of Gaurt as i! he had 
been fworn brother to him; and ke never daw hun 
but once. Shakfpeare. 

‘Phe princes refrained «kirg, aad laid they hurd 
on tues meulhe Jeb. 


E AT 


The children of chy people tiil zast againt thee. 


Ezekiel. : 


Here free fram court-compliances he walks, 
And with himfelf, his belt adviler, racks. Waler 
As God icmembers that we are but fiefh, unable 
to bear the nearer approaches of divinity, and fo 
takes with us as once with Mofes through a cloud; 
fo he rorzets not that he breathed into us the breath 
of life, a vital active (pirit. Decay of Picty. 
Mention the king of Spain, he te/ks very nota- 
bly ; but if you go out of the Gazette you drop him. 
Addi'on. 

2. To prattle; to {peak impertinently. 

Hypocrites aufterely sah 


OF purity. Milton. 
My heedlefs tongue has ¢a’4’d away this life. 
Rowe. 


Confider well the time when Petavius firlt began 
to zaik in that manner. Waterland. 
3. To give account. 
The cryftalline fphere, whofe balance weighs 
T'he trepidation ta/k'd. Milton. 
The natural hittories of Switzerland ralk much of 
the fall of thefe rocks, and the great damage done. 
Addifon. 
We will confider whether Adam had any fuch 
heir as our author ra/ks of. Licke. 
4. To fpeak ; to reafon; to confer. 
Let me 42k with thee of thy judgments, 
Jeremah. 
Will ye fpeak wickedly for God, and talt de- 
ceitfuliy for him ? Fob. 
Jt is a difficult tafk to ra/k to the purpofe, and to 
put life and perfpicuity into our difcourfese Collier. 
Talking over the things which you have read 
with your companions, fixes them upon the mind. 


Watts. 
TALK. x. /. [from the verb. ] 
te Oral converfation; fluent and familiar 
fpcech. 
We do remember; but our argument 
Js all too heavy to admit much ra/k. Shatfpeare. 
Perceiving his foldiers difmayed, he forbad them 
to have any taik with the enemy. Kaollcs. 
llow can he get wifdom that driveth oxen, ts 
occupied in their labours, and whofe ta/& is of bul- 
locks? Ecelefiaficus, 
This ought to weigh with thofe whofe reading ts 
defigned for much ralk and little knowledge. Lacke. 
In various ralk th’ inftruétive hours they paft, 
Who gave the bal’, or paid the vifit lait. Pope. 
2. Report; rumour. 
I hear a zalk up and down of raifing our money, 
as a means to retain our wealth, aud keep our money 
from being carried away. Locks. 


3. Subject of difcourfe. 
What delight to be by fuch extoll’d, 
To live upon their tongues and be their ra/k, 
OF whom to be defpis’d were no {mall praife ? 
Milton. 
TALK. 2E AZOA En A kind of ftone. 

Stones compofed of plates are generally parallel, 
and flexible and elaftick: as, Zalk, cat-falver or 
glimmer, of which there are threc foits, the yel- 
low or golden, the white or filvery, and the black. 

Woodward. 

Venctian ra/k kept in a heat of a glafs turnace, 
though brittle and difcoloured, had not loft much of 
its bulk, and feemed nearer of kin to 2/4 than mere 
earth. Boyle. 

Ta‘'exarive. adj. [from zalk.) Full of 
prate ; loquacious. 

It I have held you overlong, lay hardly the fault 
upon my old age, which in tts difpofition is talka- 
tive. Sidney. 

This may prove an intrustive leffon to the dif- 
affected, not to build hopes on the ralkarive zealots 
of their party. Addijon. 

] am ahamed l cannot mike a quicker progrefs 
in the French, where every budy is lo courteous and 
talkative. Addifon. 

The coxcomb bird fo talkative and grave, 

That from his cage cries cuckold, whore, and 
knave; 
Though many a paffenger he rightly call, 
You hold him no philofopher at all. Pope. 
Ta'ckativeness. z. f. (from talkative.) 
Loquacity ; garrulity ; tulnefs of prate. 
2 


TAFE 


perhaps fometimes need to light Diogenes’s candle 
to feek a mane Covernment of the ‘Tongue. 
Learned women have loft all credit by their imper- 
tinent sa/kativenefs and conceit. Swift. 

TA'LKER. r. f. (from sald. | 

r. One who talks. 

Let me give for inftance fome of thofe writers or 
talkers who deal much in the words nature or tate. 
Hatts. 


z. A loquacious perfon; a prattler. 

Keep me company but two years, 
Thou fhalt not know the found of thine own 

tongue. 

= Farewell; I'll grow a /alk:r for this jeer. 
Shakfpeare. 
Ilf it were defirable to have achild a more brifk 
talker, ways might be found to make him fo; but a 
wife father had rather his fon thould be ufetul when 
a man, than pretty company. Locke. 

a boafter; a bragging fellow. 

“  -The greate talkers in the days of peace have 
been the molt pufillanimous in the day of 


tion. 
Ta'LkY. adj. [from żzalk.] Confit 
talk; refembling talk. 


The tz/ky flakes in the ftrata were all formed be- 
fore the fubfidence, along with the fand. 


Wocdivard. 
Tat. adj. [tal, Welfh.] 
te High in ttature. 
Bring word, how rall the is. 
Two of nobler fhape, 
Ere&t and tall. 
2. High ; lofty. 
Winds rufh’d abroad 
From the four hinges of the world, and fell 
Oa the vext wildernefs, whofe ralicf? pines, 
Though rooted deep as high, and Qurdied oaks, 
Bow'd their tiff necks. Milton. 
They lop, and lop, on this and that hand, cutting 
away the za//, found, and fubltantial timber, that 
uled to helter them from the winds. Davenant. 
May they encreafe as faf, and fpread their 
boughs, 
As the high fame of their great owner grows ! 
May he live long enough to feethem all 
Dark thadows cait, and as his palace tall! 
Methinks I fee the love that thall be made, 
The lovers walking in that am'rous fhade. 
Waller, 


tem ola- 
Taylor. 


ing of 


\ 


Shak/(peare, 
Milion. 


Bi Sturdy ; lufty. 

I'll fwear thou art a ral fellow of thy hands, and 
that thou wilt not be drunk; but I know thou art 
no tall fellow of thy hands, and that thou wilt be 
diunk; but I would thou wouldft be a ral? fellow of 


thy hands. Shatfpeare, 
Ta'utace. 2.f. [taillage, Fr.) Impotlt; 
excife. 


The people of Spain were better affected unto 
Philip than to Ferdinando, becaufe he had impofed 
upon them many taxes and sad/ages. Bacon. 
Ta'Liow. a Ja Tralee, Danifh.] The 
greafe or fat of an animal ; coarfe fuer. 

She ’s the kitchen wench, and all greafe , and 1] 
know not what ufe to put her to, but to make a lamp 
of her, and run from her by her own light. l war- 
rant her rags, and the ¢a/dow in them, will burn a 
Lapland wister. Sbakipeare. 

The new world is ftocked with fuch ftore of kine 
and bulls, brought hither out of Europe Gince the 


them yearly, tor their ta//ow and hides only, 
Aeylin. 
Snuff the candles clofe to the reflow, which will 
make them run. Swift. 


To Ta'LLow. wv. a. [from the noun.] To 
greafe ; to fmear with tallow, 
Ta'LLOWCHANDLER. m fe (tallow and 


chandelier, Fr.) One who makes candles 


of tallow, not of wax. 

Naftinefs, and fevera Inafty trades, as ta//ow- 
chandlers, butchers, and negledt of cleaufing of g t- 
ters, are great occafions of a plague. Harvey. 

Ta'tury. n.f. [Erom zailler, to cut, Fi | 


firit difcovery, that the Spaniards kill thoufands of 


TAM 


i We call this talkutivencfs a feminine vice; but | p. A ftick notched or cut in conformity’ 
he that hal appropriate loquacity to women, may | 


| to another flick, and ufed to keep ac- 
counts by. 
So righe his judgment was cut fit, 
And made a tally to his wit. Hucibras. 
The unly talents in efteem at prefent arc thofe of 
Exchange Alley; one sad/y is worth a grove of bays. 


Garth. 
| Have you not fecn a baker's maid 
Between two equal panniers fway’d ? 
Her tallies uteleis lie and idle, 
It plac’d exadtly in the middle. Prier, 


From his rug the fkew'r he takes, 
And on the ftick ten equal notches makes; 
With jutt refentment flings it on the ground, 
There take my faily of ten thoufand pound. 
Swift. 
| 2. Any thing made to fuit another. 
So fuited in their minds and perfons, 
That they were tram'd the tallies for each other: 
If any alien love had interpos’d, 
It mult have been an eye-fore to beholders. 
Dryden, 
To Ta'tiy. ua. [from the noun.] To 
fit; to fuit; to cut out, foas to anfwer 
any thing. 
Nor filter either had, nor brother ; 
They feem'd jutt rally'd tor each other. Prior. 
‘They are not fv well raliicd to the prefent junGure, 
Pope. 
To Ta'tuy.v. 2. To be fitted; to con- 
form ; to be fuitable. 
I found pieces of tiles that exattly tallied with 
the channel. Addifon. 
TA'LMUDe EE The book containing 
THa'tmup. § the Jewith traditions, the 
rabbinical conititutions and explications 
of the law. 
Ta‘tness. a. f. [from rall.) Height of 
ftature; procerity. 
Aa hideous giant, horrible and high, 
That with his tu/se/s fcem'd to threat the fky. 
Spenf-r. 
The eyes behold fo many naked bodies, as for ra/- 
refs of ttature could hardly be equalled in any 
country. Hayward, 


Ta'Lon. x. f. (talon, Fr.) The claw of a 
bird of prey, 
It may be tried, whether birds may not be made 
to have greater or longer talons, Bacon. 
Upward the noble bird direéts his wing, 
And, tow'ring round his mafter’s earth-born foes, 
Swift he colledts his fatal ftock of ire, 
Lifts his tierce sa/onm high, and darts the forked Gre. 
Prior. 


Tam ARIND tree, n.f. [tamarindus, Lat. | 
The flower of the ramarind-tree confits of feveral 
leaves, Which are fo placed as to refemble a papilio- 
naceous one in fome meafure; but thefe expand cire | 
cularly, from whofe many-leaved flower-cuprifes the 
pointal, which afterward becomes a flat pod, con- 
taining many flat angular feeds furrounded with an 
acid blackiih pulp. Miller, 
Lenitives are cafa, tamarinds, manna. /#i/eman. 
Lay me reclin’d 
Beneath the fpreading turazrind, that thakes, 
Fann'd by the breeze, its fever-cooling fruit. 
Thamfon. 
Ta'MARISK. 2. fo [tamarice, Lat. | 
The flowers of the tumari/R are rofaceous. 


Miller. 
Tamari/a isa tiee that grows tall, and tts wood is 
medicinal. Mortimer, 


Ta'mMBARINE, 2. /. [tambourin, Fr.) A- 
tabour; a fmall drum. It fhould be 
tambourin. 

Calliope with mufes moe, 
Sonn as thy oaten pipe began to found, 
Their ivory lutes and zambarines forego. 


Spenfere 
TAME. adi. {came, Sax, ¢aem, Dutch; © 


tam, Danih. ] 
1. Not wild; domeftick. 


$ 


t 


TIA M 


Thales the Milefian faid, That ofall wild bealts 
a tyrant is the wos, and of all rame bealts a flat- 
terer. Adtifon. 
2, Crufhed; fubdued ; depreffed ; dejec- 
ted; fpiritlefs; heartlefs. 
lf you fhovld need a ping 
You could not with more ramz a tongue defire it. 
‘ Shuk/peares 
And now their pride and mettle is afleep, 
Their courage with hard labour fase and dull. 


Shatfpear (Pe 


A moft poor man made tame to fortune's blows, 
Who, by the art of known and feeling forrows, 

Am pregnant to goad pity. Shuk/peare. 

Praife him, each favage furious beatt, 

That on his flores da daily feat ? 
And you, fame laves of the laborious plough, 
Your weary knees to your Creator bow. 
r? ; Rofcommen. 
3 Spiritlefs ; unanimated : as, a tame 
oem. A low phrafe. 
Jo TAME. wv. n. [gatamgan, Gothick ; 
cemean, Sax. rammen, Dutch, | 
ye To reduce trom wildnefs ; to reclaim ; 
to make gentle. 
Vhofe that tame wild horfes, 
Pace ‘em not in their hands to make ’em gentle; 
But flop their mouths with ttubborn bits, 
Shakfpeare. 
2. To fubdue ; to crufh; to deprefs ; to 
conquer. 

If the heavens do not their vifible fpirits 

Send quickly down to same the offznces, 
Flumanity mutt perforce prey on atfelf. 
Shai fpeare. 
They cannot tame 
Or overcome their riches; not by making 
Raths, orchards, Hth-pools, letting in of feas 
Here, and then thcre forcing them out again. 
Ben Fonfon. 

A puling cuckold, would drink up 

The lees and dregs of a flat sumed piece. 
Sbhak/peare. 

A race unconguer’d, by their clime made bold, 
The Caledonians, arm’d with want and cold. 

Have been for ages kept for you to tame. Waller. 
Ta'MEABLE. adj. [from zame.) Sufcep- 
tive of taming. 

Ganzas are fuppofed to be great fowls, of a ftrong 
flight, and eafily rameadble ; divers of which may be 
fo brought up as to join together in carrying the 
weight of a man. Wilkins. 

Ta'MELY, adu. [from tame] Not 
wildly ; meanly; fpiritlefly. 

True obedience, of this madnefs cur'd, 

Stoop tasmcly tothe foot of majefty. Shak/peare, 

What courage ramely could to death confent, 
And not by firiking frt the blow prevent? 

Dryden. 
Once a champion of renown, 
So tamely can you bear the ravifli'd crown ? 
Dryden, 
Has he given way ? 
Did he look tame/y on, and let them pafs? 
Addifon. 
Can you love and reverence your prelate, whom 
you lzmely futfer to be abufed ? Swift, 
Ta'MENESS. z. /. [from same. } 
1. The quality of being tame; not wild- 
nefs. 
2. Want of fpirits; timidity. 

Such a conduct muft appear rather like ramencfs 
thao beauty, and cxpofe his authority to infults. 

3 Rogers. 
TA'MER. 2. /. [from tame.] Conqueror ; 
fubduer. 


He, great tamer of all human art, 
Dulnefs! whofe poud old caufe I yet defend. Pepe, 


TA'MINY. #./. A woollen tuff. 

Ta'MKIN, x. /. The ftopple of the mouth 
of a great gun. 

To Ta'MPER, =. a, [of uncertain deriva- 
tion, derived by Skiuxer from tempero, 
Latin. ] 

WoL ns 


Í 


Tetgn 
1. To be bafy with phyfick. 


Tis in vain 

Ta temper with your crazy brain, 

Without trepanning of your fkull 
As often at the moon's at full. Aladibras. 
He tried waes to bring him to a better com- 
plesion, but there was no gaod to be done 5 the very 
tampering cat him into a difeafe. L’ Efrrarge. 
2. To meddle; to have to do without tit- 


nefs or neceflity. 

That key of knowledge, which fliould give us 
entrance into the receffes of religion, is by fo much 
tampering and wrenching made ufelefs. 

Decay of Piety. 

'Tis dangerous tampering with a mule, 

The profits fmall, and you have much to lofe : 

For though true wit adorns your birth or place, 

Degenerate lines degrade the attainted race. 
Rofcommun, 

Earl Waltheof being overtaken with wine, en- 
gaged in a confpiracy; but, repenting next morne 
ing, repaired to the king, and difcovered the whole 
matter: noiwithitanding which he was beheaded 
upon the defeat of the confpiracy, for having but 
thus far tampered in it. Audifon. 

3. To deal; to prattife fecretly. 
Others tamper'd 
For Fleetwood, Defborough, and Lambert. 
Hudibras. 
To Tan. v. a, [tannen, Dutch ; tanner, 


French. } 
1, To impregnate or imbue with bark. 
A human fkull covered with the fkin, having been 
buried in fome limy foil, was tanned or turned into 
a kind of Icather. Grew 
Black cattle produce tallow, hides, and beef; but 
the greateft part of the hides are exported raw for 
want of bark to fam them. Swift. 
They fell us their bark at a good price for tan- 
ning our hides into leather. Swift. 
2. To imbrown by the fun. 
His face all zann'd with fcorching funny ray, 
As he had travell’d many a fummer's day 
Through boiling fands of Araby and Ind. Spen/er. 
Like fun-parch'd quarters on the city gates 
Such is thy sann'd fkin’s lamentable (tate. Doane. 
A brown for which heaven would difband 
The galaxy, and {tars be tann'd. Cleavelund. 


Tane for zaken, fa’en. Il fpele. 
Two trophies tane from the eaftern and weftern 
fhore, 

And both thofe nations twice triumphed o’er. 
al 

TANG. n.i [ranghe, Dutch, acrid. | 
1. A ftrong tafte; a tafte left in the mouth. 

Sin taken into the foul, is like a liquor pourcd into 
a veflel ; fo much of it as it fills it alfo feafons: fo 
that although the body of the liquor Mould be poured 
out again, yet {till it leaves that razg behind it. 

South, 

It is {trange that the foul fhould never once recal 
over any of its pure native thoughts, before it bor- 
rowed any thing from the body ; never bring into the 
waking man’s view any other ideas but what have a 
tang of the cafk, and derive their original from that 
union. Locke. 

2. Relifh ; tate. A low word. 

There was not the leat sang of religien, which 
is indeed the wort affeClation in any thing he faid 
or did. Atterbury. 

3. Something that leaves a fling or pain 
behind it. 

She had a tongue with a tangy 
Would ery to a failor, Go hang. Shakfpeare. 

4. Sound; tone: this is miftaken tor sone 


OT (wang. 

There is a pretty affeftation in the Allemain, 
which gives their fpeech a different rung from ours. 
Holder. 
To Tanc. v. 2 [This is, I think, mif- 

taken for tevang.) To ring with. 
Be oppofite with a kinfman, furly with thy fer- 
vants; let thy tongue rang arguments of ftate; pul 
thyfelf into the trick of fingularity. Shak/peare. 


TA'NGINT. n. f. (tangent, French; tan- 
gens, Latin. } 


TAN 

Tangent, in trigonometry, is a right line perpea- 
dicularly raifcd on the extremity of a radus, and 
which touches a circle fo as not to cut it; but yet 
interfects another line without the circle called a 
fecant, that is drawn from the centre, and whch 
cuts the arc to which it is a sangent. Triusux, 

Nothing in this hypothefis can retain the planets 
in their orbs, but they would immediately defert 
them and the ueizhbourhood of the fun, and vanith 
away in tangents to their fcvceral circles into the 
mundane fpacc. Bentley. 
ancibirLiny. 2 f [from tangible.) 
The quality of being perceived by the 
touch. 
Ta'ncie.e, adj. [from tango, Lat.) Per- 


ceptible by the touch. 

Tangible bodies have no pleafure in the confort 
of air, but endeavour to fubaét it into a more denfe 
body. Bacon, 

By the touch, the rangible qualities of bodies are 
difcerned, as hard, fofr, {mooth. Locke, 

fo Va'nGLe. w.a. [See ENTANGLE. ] 
1. Toimplicate; to knit together. 


2. To enfnare ; to entrap, 
She means to rangle mine eyes too, 
‘Tis not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 
Your bug'e eye-balls, nor your cheek of cream. 
Shak/peare. 


T 


1 do, quoth he, perceive 
My king 1s tangled in affection to 
A creature of the queen's, lady Anne Bullen. 
Shakfpcare. 
You muft lay lime to rangle her defires 
Ly wailful fonnets, whofe campofed rhimes 
Shall be full fraught with ferviceable vows. 
Shakfpeare, 
If thou retire, the dauphin, well appointed, 
Stands with the {nares of war to tunge thee. 


Shakf, care. 
Now ly’ft vi€torious 
Among thy flain felf-kill"d, 
Not willingly, but ramg/ed in the fold 
Of dire neceffity. Milton, 


Skill’d to retire, and in retiring draw 
Hearts after them, rang’ed in amorous nets. 
Milton, 
With fubtile cobweb cheats, 
They’re catch’d in knotted law-like nets ; 
In which when once they are exfangled, 
The more they ftir, the more they’re tangled. 


Hudibras, 
3. To embroil; to embarrafs. 
When my fimple weaknefs itrays, 
Tangled in forbidden ways, 
He, my fhepherd! is my guide, 
He's before me, on my fide. Crafhaw. 


Jo Ta'nGLe. ve n. To be entangled. 
Shrubs and angling bufhes had perplex'd 
All path of man or beatt. Anon. 
Ta'ncce.x.f. [from the verb.] A knot 
of things interwoven in one another, or 
different parts of the fame thing per- 
plexed. 
He leading fwiftly rowl'd 
In tangles, and made intricate feem ftraight, 


To milchief fwift. Milton. 
Sport with Amaryllis in the hade, 
Or with the faag/es of Nezra’s hair. Milton, 


Ta'xist. wf. [an Iri word 5 an taani/- 
ter, Erfe.] 

Prefently after the death of any of their captains, 
they affemble themfelves to chufe another in his 
{tead, and nominate commonly the next brother 5 
and then next to him do they chufe next of the 
blood to be fuvi/?, who fhall next fucceed him in the 
faid captainry, Sperjer. 

Ta'nistry. z f. [from taxif.] 

The Irit hold their lands by (2%?ry, which ts 
no more than a perional ettate for his lite-time that 
is tanifi, by realon he is admitted thereunto by 
election Spenfec. 

If the Irith be not permitted to prschafe eftates of 
freeholds, which might defcend co their children, 
mult they not continue their cuftom of tanifiry £ 
which makes all thcir poileffions uncestain. — 


ayir: 
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Ry the Trith cuftom of sanifry, the chieftains of 
every country, and the chiet of every fepr, had no 
longer etate than for life in their chieferies; and 
when their chieftains were dead, their fons, or next 
heirs, did not fucceed them, but their ranis, who 
were elective, and purchased their elections by trong 
hand. Davies. 

TANK. a f. [tanque, Fr.] A large cif- 
tern or bafin. 

Handle your pruning knife with dexterity; go 
rightly to your bufinefs: you have colt me much, 
and muft earn it: here’s plentiful provifion, rafcal ; 
fallading in the garden, and water in the rank; and 
in holy days, the licking of a platier of rice when 
you deferve it. Dryden. 

Ta'ng arn. x. /. [tanguaerd, ¥r. tankaerd. 
Dutch ; tancaird, Inith.| A large veffel 
with a cover, for ftrong drink. 

Hath his tarkard touched your brain ? 

Sure they’re fall'n alleep again. Ben Fonfon. 

Marjus was the firt who drank out of a filver 
tantard, afier the manner of Bacchus. Arbuthnot. 

When any calls for ale, ill the larget taukard cup 
ton full. Swift. 

TA'NNER. ve /. [from rax.] One whofe 
trade is to tan leather, 

Tanners ufe that lime which is newly drawn out 
of the kilo, and not flacked with water or air 

Moxon. 


Ta'nert. 2. f. [from tax and pit.) A 
pit where leather is impregnated with 
bark. 

Ta'xsy. xe f. [tanacetum, Lat.) An odo- 
rous plant, Miller. 

Ta'xtTatism. 2. f. [from zantaliz:.] A 
punifhment like that of Tantalus, 

A lively reprefentation of a perfon lying under the 
torments of fuch a tantali/m, or platonick hell. 

«© Spefator. 

Jo TA'NTALIZE. v. a. [from Tantalus, 
whofe punihment was to ftarve among 
fruits and water which he could noti 
touch.) To torment by the fhow of 
pleafures which cannot be reached. 

Phy vain defires, at ttrife 
Within themfelves have tantalix'd thy life. 
Dryden. 

The maid once fped was not fuffered to tantalize 
the male part of the commonwealth. Addifon. 

TANTAMOUNT, n. f [Fr.]  Equiva- 
lent. 

If one third of our coin were gone, and men had 
equally one third Jefs money than they have, it muft 
be tantamount: what | 'icape of one third lefs, an- 
otber mult make up. seke. | 


Tanti'vy. adu. {from the note of a hunt- | 
ing horn, fo expreffed in articulate founds. 
From Tantavi, fays Skinner.| To ride 
tantizy ìs to ride with great fpeed. 

Ta'xTLinc. n. f. [trom Tantalus.) One | 
feized with hopes of pleafure unattain- 
able. 

Hard life, 


To be Rill hot fummer’s tantlings, and 


‘The thrinking flaves of winter. Shalfpeare. 


To Tap. v. a, [tappen, Dutch; capper, 
French.) 

1. To touch lightly; to ftrike gently. 

2, [tappex, Dutch.) To pierce a veffel ; 
to broach a velel. It is ufed likewife of 
the liquor. 

That blood, already like the pelican, 
Haft thou rapt out, and drunkenly carouzed. 
Sbakfpeare. 
He has been tapping his liquors, while 1 have 
been fpilling my blood. Adcifan. 
Wait with patience till the tumour becomes 
troublefome, and theg zap it with a lancet. 


Sharp. 
Tap. »./. [from the verb. ]} 
1. A gentle blow. 


TAP 


This is the right fencing grace, tap for fap, and 
fo part fair, Sbakfpeare. 
Each fhakes her fan with a fmile, thea gives her 
right hand woman a fup upon the fhoulder. 
Spe Cater. 
As at hot cockles once I Jaid me down, 
And felt the weighty hand of many a clown, 


Euroma gave a gentle rap. ay. 
So Huron-leeches, when their patient lies 

In feverith reftleffnefs with unclos’d eyes, 

Apply with gentle ttrokes their ozier rod, 

And tap by tap invite the fleepy ged. Harte, 


2. A pipe at which the liquor of a veffel is 


Jet out. 


A gentleman was inclined ta the knight of 


Gafcoigne’s diftemger, upoo hearing the noife of a 
tap running- Derbam. 
| Tape. a. / [ceppan, Sax] A narrow 
fillet or band of linen, 
Will you buy any ‘ape, or lace for your cape, 
My dainty duck, my dear-a? Shak/peare. 
This pouch that's ty'd with rape 
1'i] wager that the prize thall be my due. Gay. 
On once a fiock-bed, but repair'd with ftraw, 
With rape-ty’d curtains never meant to draw. 
Pope. 
Ta‘per. 2 f. [capen, Sax.}] A wax can- 
dle; a light. 
Get me a taper in my ftudy, Lucius: 
When it is lighted, come and call me. Shak/peare. 
My daughter and little fon we'll drefs 
With rounds of waxen rapers on their heads, 
And rattles in their hands. Shukfpeare, 
If any fnatch the pure taper from my hand, and 
hold it to the devil, he will only burn his own fin- 
gers, but fhall not rob me of the reward of my good 
intention. Tayior, 
There the fair light, 
Like Hero’s raper in the window plac’d, 
Such fate from the malignant air did fiad, 
As that expofed to the boift’rous wind. 
To fee this fleet, 
Heav’n, as if there wanted lights above, 
For tapers made two glaring comets rife. Dryden. 
TAa'PER. adj. [from the form of a taper. ] 
Regularly narrowed from the bottom to 
the top; pyramidal; conical. 
Her raper fingers, and her panting breaft, 
He prailes. Dryden. 
From the beaver the otter differs in his teeth, 
which are canine; and in his tail, which is feline, 
or a long laper. Grew. 


To Ta'PER. v. ne To grow gradually 


{maller. 

The back is made tapering in form of a pillar, 
the lower vetebres being the broadet and largett ; 
the fuperior leler and leler, for the greater ftabi- 
lity of the trunk. Ray. 

Such be the dog, 
With tap’ring tail, that nimbly cuts the wind. 


Waller. 


Tickel, ' 


TA'PESTRY. e fe [tapefcrie, tapifferie, | 


tapis, Fr. tapctum, Lat.) Cloth woven 


in regular figures. 
In the defk 
That's cover’do’er with Turkith tapefrry, 
There is a purfe of ducats. Stak/peare. 

The caiements are with golden tiffue {pread, 

And horfes hoofs, for earth, on Gilken sap'/rry tread. 
Dryden. 

One room is hung with tapeffry, in which are 

wrought the figures of the great perions of the tamily, 

Addifon. 

TA'PET. 2. /. (tapetia, Lat,| Worked or 
figured ftuff. 

To their work they fit, and each doth chufe 
What Rory the will for her caper take. Spenfer. 

Ta'proot. 2. f. [tap and roct.) The 
principal ftem of the root. 

Some put under the trees raifed of teed, about four 
inches below the place where they fow their feeds, a 
{mail piece of tile to top the miming down of the 
faprest, which occafions it to branch when it comes 
to che tile. Mortimer, 

Ta'pster. u.f. [fromrap.] One whole 


bulinefs is to draw beer in an al toufe. 


TAUR 


The oath of a lover is no ronger than the word 
of a tapfer; they are both the confirmers of falfe 
reckonings. Shak/peares 

Though you change your place, you need not 
change your trade: I'll be your rapjler fill. 

Sbakfpeare. 

The world is come now to that pafs, that the 
vintoer and zupfer may broach what religion they 
pleafe; and the apo:hecary may mingle her as he 

leafes. Howel, 

‘Though the painting grows decay’d, 

The houfe will never lofe its trade ; 

Nay, though the treacherous zspfer Thomas 

Hangs a new angel two doors from us. Swifte 
Tar. xe f.~ [cane, Sax. tarren Dutch ; 

tierre, Danifh.] Liquid pitch; the tur- 

pentine of the pine or fir drained out by 


fire. 
Then, foaming tar, their bridles they would 
champ, 
And trampting the fine element would fiercely ramp. 
Spexfere 
A man will not iofe a hog for a halfpennyworth 
of fare Camden. 
Tar. » f- [from zar ufed in fhips.] A 
failor; a feaman, in contempt. 
In fena@s bold, and fierce in war, 
A land commander, and a far. 
To TAR. v. a. [trom the noun. ] 
1, To {mear over with tar. 
2, Toteafe ; toprovoke. [zzgzrz. ] 
There has been much to do on both fides; and 
the nation hoids it no fin to favre them on to con- 
troverfy. Shalt/peare. 
Two curs fhall tame each other ; pride alone 
Muf rar the maitiffs on, as "twere the bone. 
Sbak/peares 
TARANTULA. n. f. (Italian ; tarentale, 
Fr.] An infect whofe bize is only cured 
by mufick. 


This word, lover, did no lefs pierce poor Pyracless 
than the right tune of mufick toucheth him that is 
fick of the tarantula. Sidney. 

He that ules the word tarantu/a, without having 
any idea of what it (tands for, means nothing at all 
by it. Leake. 

Tarva'Tion, ». f. [tardo, Lat.) The 
act of hindering or delaying. 

TA'RDIGRADOUS, adj. [tardigradus, Lat, ] 
Moving flowly. 

It is but a flow and tardigradsus animal, preying 

upon advantage, and otherwife may be efcaped- 

Browne 

Ta'rDiLy. adv. [from ¢ardy.] Slowly ; 

fluggihly. 

He was indeed the plafs, 

Wherein the noble youth did drefs themfelves ; 

Speaking thick, which nature made his blemitb, 

Became the accents of the valiant: 

For thofe that could {peak flow and tardily, 

Would turn their own perfection to abufe, 

To feem like him. Shak/peare. 


TA'RDINESS. 2. f [from sardy.] Slow- 
nefs ; fluggifonefs ; unwillingnefs to 
action or motion. 

A tardine/s in nature, 


Which often leaves the hiftory unfpoke, 
Thatit intends to do, Shat{peare. 


Swift. 


| Ta’rpity. z. f. [tarditas, from tardus, 


Lat. zardiveté, Fr.} Slownefs; want of 
velocity. 

Suppofe fome obfervable tardity in the motion of 
light, and then alk how we fhould arrive to perceive 
it? Digby. 

Our explication includes time in the notions of 
velocity and rardity. Digby. 

TA'RDY. adj. [tardus, Lat. tardif, Fr.) 
1. Slow ; nor {wift. 
Nor fhould their age by years be told, 
Whofe fouls more fwilt thao motion climb, 
And check the tardy fight of time. Sandys, 
2. Sluggith; unwilling to action or mo- 
tOn. 
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TA R 


Behold that navy which a while before 
Plovok'd the zardy Ungtith clafe to fiicht, 
Now draw their beaten vettcis clo e to thore, 
As larks lic dar'd to (hun the hobbies flight. 
Dryden. 
When certain to o’ercame, inclin’d to fave, 
Tardy to veugeance, and with mercy brave. Prior. 
3. Dilatory ; late ; tedious. 
You thall have letters from me to my fon 
In your behalf, to mect you on the way ; 


Be not ea°en zardy by unwife delay. Shakfpeare. 
Death he as oft accus'd 

OF tardy execution, fince denounc’d 

The day of his offence. Milton. 


The tardy plants in our cold orchards plac'd, 
Referve their fruit for the nexe age’s tafe : 
There a {mall grain in lome tew months will be 


A firm, a lofty, and a fpscious tree. Wailer. 
Tardy of aid, unfeal thy heavy eyes, 
Awake, and with the dawning day arife. Dryde». 


You may freely cenfure him tor being zardy in 

his payments. Arbuthnot. 
4. Unwary. A low word, 

Yield, fcoundrel bafe, quoth the, or die, 

Thy life is mine, and liberty : 

But if thou think’ft 1 took thee zardy, 

And dar'it prefume to be fo hardy 

Vo try thy fortune o'cr a-freth, 

Pll wave my title to thy feh. Hudibras. 

. Criminal; offending. A low word. 

If they take them faray, they endeavour to hum- 
ble them by way of reprifal: thofe slips and m:fma- 
nagements are ulually ridiculed, Collier. 

Jo Ta'rpy. v. a. [tarder, Fr. from the 
adjective.] T'o delay ; to hinder. 
l chofe 
Camillo for the minifter, to poifon 
My friend Polixenes; which had been done, 
But that the good mind of Camillo rardiced 
My fwitt command. Shakfpeare. 


"TARE. 2. f. [from seeren, Dutch, to con- 
fume. Skinner.) A weed that grows 


among corn. 
Through hatred of tares, the corn inthe field of 
God is plucked up. Hooker. 
The liberal contributions fuch teachers met with, 
ferved to invite more labourers, where their feed- 
time was their harvet; and by fowing zares they 
reaped gold. Decay of Piety. 
My country neighbours begin not to think of 
being in general, which is being abitracted from all 
its inferior fpecies, before they come to think of the 
fly in their theep, or the fares in their corn. Locke. 
TARE, x. f. [Fr.] A mercantile word 
denoting the weight of any thing con- 
taining a commodity; alfo the allow- 
ance made for it. 
Tare. The preterit of zear. 
The women beat their breatts, their cheeks they 
tare. Dryden. 


Tarcr. Ju. f [eanga, Sax. targe, Ital. 

TA'RGET. $ zarge, Fr. tarian, Welch, 
which feems the original of the reft ; ax 
taargett, Erfe.] A kind of buckler or 
fhield born on the left arm. Ft feems 
to be commonly uted for a defenfive 
weapon, lefs in circumference than a- 
fhield. 


Glancing on his helmet made a large 
And open gafh therein, were not his sarge 
That broke the violence. Soenfer. 
L took all their feven points in my target. 
Shak/peare, 
Henceforward will I bear 
Upon my target three fair fhining funs. 
Shakfpezre 
The arms fhe ufeth moft is the rarget, to throud 
herfelt under, and fence away the blow. = Fluwel. 
"Thofe leaves 
They gather’d, broad as Amazonian zarge. 


TARR 


TARGPTI'ER. x. /. [from zarget.] One 
armed with a target. 
For horfemen and for turgeriers none could with 
him compare. Chapman. 
Ta'rcum.2.f. f.cxmin] A paraphrafe 
on the pentateuch in the Chaldee lan- 
uage. ] 
TAa'RIFF. xe /. [perhaps a Spanifh word ; 
tarif, Fr.) A cartel of commerce. 


This braach of our trade was regulated by a tarif, 

or declaration of the duties of import and export 
Addifon. 
Tarn. ». f. [tiorn, Mandick.] A bog; 


a fen; a marth; apool ; a quagmire. 


To 


Jo la’RNISH. Ww a (ternir, Fr. | 
fully; to foil; to make not bright. 
Let him pray forrefolution, that he may difcover 
nothing that may diferedit the caufe, sarn:/fh the 


glory, and weaken the example of the fuffering- 
Collier. 

Low waves the rooted foreft, vex'd, and Meds 

What of its zarmni/b’d honours yet remain. 
Thomfon. 
To Ta'RNIsH. vem. To lofe brightnefs. 

Ifa fine obje&t (hould turzi/b by having a great 
many fee it, or the mufick thould run mottly into 
one man’s ears, thele fatisfations would be made 
incloture. Ceilier. 


TARPA'WLING. #.f. [from zar.] 
1. Hempen cloth fmeared with tar. 
Some the gall’d ropes with dauby marling bind, 
Or fearcloth mafts with ftrong tarpazeling coats. 
Dryden, 
2. A failor, in contempt. 
Was any thing wanting to the extravagance of this 
age, but the making a living tarpaw/in and a 
fwabber the hero of a tragedy ? Dennis. 


Ta'rraGon. x fe A plant called herb 
dragon. 


Ta'rriance, » f. [from tarry.] Stay; 

delay ; perhaps fojourn. 
Difpatch me hence ; 

Come, anlwer not; but do it prefently, 

] am impatient of my farriauce. 

Ta'RRIER. 7. f. 

1. A fort of fmall dog, that hunts the fox 
or otter out of his hole. This fhould be 
written Zerrier, from terre, French, the 
earth. 

The fox is earthed; but I fhall fend my two rar- 
riers in after him. Dryden, 

2. One that tarries or ftays. 

To TA'RRY. œ z. [targir, Fr.] 

t. To ftay ; to continue in a place. 

Tarry l here, I but attend on death ; 
But fly L hence, I fly away from life. Shak/peare, 
l yet am tender, young, and full of fear, 
And dare not die, but fain would ¢arry here. 
Dryden, 
2. To delay ; to be long ın coming. 
Thou art my deliverer, make no tarrying, O 
God ! Pjalms. 
Who hath woe and rednels of eyes? they that 
tarry long at the wine. Proverbs. 
| 3. To wait; to expect attending. 
Tarry ye here for us until we come again. 


Exodus. 


Shak/peare. 


| To Ta’rry, vea. To wait for. 
l will go drink with you, but I cannot tarry 
dinner. Shakfpeare, 
Ta‘rseL. »./. A kind of hawk. 
Hilt! Romeo, hif ! O for a fale’ner’s voice, 
To lure this zarfel gentle back again! 
Shakipeares 
A falc’ner Henry is, when Emma hawks ; 
With her of turfe/s and of lures he talks. Prior. 


Milton. | T A'RSUS. te fe [rap ; tarje, Er. | The 


The Greeks the gates approach’d, their éargess 
caft 
Over their heads, fome fcaling-lacders plac’d 
Againft the walls. Derbum. 


{pace betwixt the lower end of the focil 


bones of the leg, and the beginning of 


the five long bones that are juinted with, 


TAR 


| and tear up, the toes; it comprifes feven 
bones, and the three offa cunciformia. 

Diet. 

An obfcure motion, where the canjunétion ts 


called fynanthrofis 5 as, in joining the rarfus to the 
metatarfus. A ifenan. 


| Tart. adj. [ceape, Sax. taertig, Dutch. ] 


te Sour; acid; acidulated; fharp of 
tafte. 
2. Sharp; keen; fevere. 
Why fo sar? a tavour 
To trumpet fuch good tidings ? Shak f{peare. 


When his humours grew fart, as being now ın the 

lees of favour, they brake forth into certain exceffcs. 

Morton. 

TART. 2. f. [tarte, Fr. tarta, Ital. taart, 
Dan.] A {mall pie of fruit. 

Figures, with divers coloured earths, under the 
windows of the houfe on that fide near which the 
garden ftands, be but toys; you may fee us good 
fights in farts. Bacon. 

TA'RTANE. w. f. [tartana, Ital. tartane, 
Fr.) A veffel much ufed in the Medi- 
terranean, with one mat and a three- 
cornered fail. 

I fet out from Marfeilles to Genoa ina fartane, 
and arrived late at a {mall French port called Caffis. 

Addifon. 

TA'RTAR, 2. fa [tartarus, Lat.] 

t. Hell. A word ufed by the old poets. 


Now obfolete. 
With this the damned ghofts he governeth, 
And furies rules, and fartaretempereth.  Spenfer. 
He's in zartar limbo worfe than hell; 
A devil in aneverlatting garment hath him, 
One whofe hard heart 1s button'd up with fteel. 
Shat{pearts 
[rartre, Fr.] Tartar is what fticks to 
wine cafks, either white or red, as the 
colour of the wine from whence it comes: 
the white is preferable, as containing lefs 
drofs or earthly parts: the beft comes 
from Germany, and is the tartar of the 
rhenifh wine. Quince 
The fermented juice of grapes is partly turned 
into liquid drepsor lees, and partly into that crult or 
dry feculency that is commonly called zartar; and 
this zartar may by the hire be divided into hive dif- 
fering fubftances, four of which are not acid, and 
the other not fo manifeftly acid as the zartar itlelf. 
Boyle. 
TarTa‘REAN. adj, [tartarus, Latin.) 
Hellith. 
His throne mix'd with tartarean fulphur. 
Milton. 
TARTA'REOUS. adj. [from tartar] 
1. Confifting of tartar. 
In fruits, the sartareous parts of the fap are 
thrown upon the fibres deligned for the ttone, and 


Ze 


the oily upon the feed within it, Grewe 
2. Heli. 
The fpirit of God downward purg`d 
The black tariarecus cold internal dregs, 
Adverfe to life. Miftoe. 


To TARTARI'ZE. v.a. [from tartar.| ‘To 
impregnate with tartar, 

TA'RTAROUS. adj. [from tartar.] Cone 
Giining tartar; confifting of tartar. 

TAa'RTLY. adv. [from rart.] 

re Sharply ; fourly ; with acidity. 

2. Sharply; with poignancy ; with feve- 
rity. 

Seneca, an ingenious and fententicus writer, was 


by Caligula tarsly called arena Ane calce, land 
without lime. Walker, 
3. With fournefs of afpect. 
How tart/y that gentleman looks! 
—He is ot a very melancholy difpolition. 


Shakf[prave, 


ny 


Ta'rtness. 7. f. [from tart. ] 
5&2 


TAS 


1, Sharpnefs ; fournefs ; acidity. 
Of thefe fweets put in three gallons, more or lefs, 


into an hogfhead, as the sartne/s of your cyder re- 
quires. 


PAMS 


Rofcetes was feldom permitted to eat any other 
meat but fuch as the prince before tafied ot. 
Knolies. 
Thou and I marching before our troops, 
May rafe fate to them, mow chem outa paflags. 


Dryden. 


; Mortimer. 
2. Sournefs of temper ; poignancy of lan. 


guage. 
They cannot be too {weet for the king's farsnc/s. 
Shak peare. 
Task. u.f. [tafcke, Fr. tafa, Ital, ] 
1, Something to be done impofed by an- 
other. 
Relicve me from my ¢a/€ of fervile toil 
Daily in the common prifon elfe enjoin’d me 
Miton. 


4. To obtain pleafure from, 
So halt thou be defpis’d, fair maid, 
When by the fated lover rafleds 
What firft he did with tears invade, 
Shall afterwards with fcorn be walted. Carew. 
-, To feel; to have perception of. 
He fhould rafle death tor every man. Hebrews. 
6. To relifl intellectually ; to approve. 


Thou, Adam, wilt safe no pleafure. Dilton. 
To TASIE: VU. e 


1. To try by the mouth; to eat. 
Of this tree we may not rafle nor touch. M ilron. 
2. To have afimack; to produce on the 
palate a particular fenfation. 
~ When the mouth is out of tae, it maketh things 
rafle bitter and loathiome, but never fweet. Bacon. 
When kine feed upon wild garlick, their milk 
tafretb of it. Bacon. 
if your butter rafes of brafs, it is your matter's 
| fault, who will not allow a filverfaucepan. Swift. 
3. To dittinguifh intelleQually. 
Scholars, when good fenfe defcribing 
Call it tafting and imbibing. Swift. 
4. To be tinctured, or receive fome qua- 
litv or chara¢ter. 
Ev'ry idle, nice, and wanton reafon 
Shall, tothe king, tafle of this action. Shal/peare. 
c. To try the relifh of any thing. 
The body's life with meats and air is fed, 
Therefore the foul doth ule the sa/fing pow’r 


In veins, Which, through the tongue aud palate 
fpread, 


Dittingusfh ev'ry relith [weet and four. 
6. To have perception of. 
Cowards die many times before their deaths; 


2, Employment; bufinefs. 
His mental powers were equal to greater fa/xs. 
eletcr bury. 
No happier f/f thefe faded eyes purfue, í 
To tread and weep is all they now can do, Pepe. 
3. To take to Task. To reprove; to re- 
rimand. 
A holy mman took a foldier to tafe upon the fub- 
jet of his proicffion. L’ Eftrange. 
He difcovered fome remains of his nature when 
he met with a football, for which fir Roger rook him 
to tafe. Addijon. 
Jo Vask. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
burden with fomething to be done. 
Forth he goes, 
Like toa harveftman, that’s ta/4’d to mow, 
Or all, or lofe his hire. | Shak/peare. 
Some things of weight, 
That rafk our thoughts concerning us and France. 
Shak/peare. 
I have drunk but one cup to-night, and that was 
craftily qualified too; and behold what innovation 
3tmakes here. Iam unfortunate in the infirmity, 
and dare not #2/e my weaknefs with any more. 


S bal/peare. 


Davies. 
Divert thy thoughts at home ; 


There ra/k thy maids, and exercife the loom. 
Dryden. 


The valiant never rafle of death but once. Shak/p. 
, : 7 f death touched the righteous alfo 
Ta/sKER. Yr J, [tafe and mafler.) The ta/fing o gi s allo, 
; : and there was a detruétion of the multitude in the 
TA eae, § One who impofes| ®iiderneh. 
talks. 


Wifdom. 
7. To take to be enjoyed. 
What hither brought us? not hope her to ta/fe 
Of pleafure. Niilton. 
Of nature’s bounty men forbore to ¢a/iv, 
And the beft portion of the earth lay waite. Muster. 
8. To enjoy fparingly. 
This fery game your active youth maintain'd ; 
Not yet by years extinguith’d, though rettrain’d ; 
You feafon ttill with fports your ferious hours, 
For age but su/fes of pleafures, youth devours. 


Dryden. 


Allis, if I have grace to ufe it fu, 


As ever in my great ta/kmafter's eye. Milton. 
The fervice of fin is pertect flavery ; and he who 
will pay obedience to the commands of it, hall find 


jt an unreafonable taf{ma/ffer, and ao unmeafurable 
exactor. 


Hear, ye fullen powers below; 
Hear, ye takers of the dead. Dryden and Lee. 
alsseL. a fa (tafe, Fr. taffellus, low 
Latin.} An ornamental bunch of ñik, 
or glittering fubftances. 
Then took the {quire an horn of bugle fmall, 
Which hung adown his fide in twifted gold 
And taffels gay. Spenfer. 
‘Their heads are tricked with t.2/els and flowers. 
Sandys. 
TalssEL. } æ. > [carduus fullonius.| An 
Ta'zEL. herb. See Trazie. Ainf. 
Ja'sstLeD. adj. [from tafel.] Adorned 
with taffels, 

Early, ere the odorous breath of morn 
Awakes the flumb’ring leaves, or raffel’d horn 
Snakes the high thicket, hatte I all about. AZilton. 

Ta'sses. ze Je Armour for the thighs. 
Ainfw. 
Ta'sTABLe. e4;. That may be tafted; 
favoury ; relifhing. 
Their dittilled oils are fluid, volatile and safud/e. 


SoulD. 


Taste. ». f. [from the verb. ] 
1. The act of tating; guitation. 
Beft of fruits, whofe rafte gave elocution. Wilton. 
2. The fenfe by which the relifh of any 
thing on the palate is perceived. 


* Bees delight more in one flower than another, and 
therefore have tafe. Baczn. 


Delicacies of tufe, fight, fmell. Milton. 
The tardy plants in our cold orchards plac‘d, 
Referve their fruit for the next age’s tafe. Muller. 

as Senfibility ; perception. 

l have almoft forgot the rafle of fears: 
The time has been, my fenies would have cool’d 
To hear a night thriek. Shukjpeares 

Mufick in the clofe, 

As the laft rafle of {weets, is fweetelt laft. Siak/p. 
e That fenfation which all things taken 
into the mouth give particularly to the 
tongue, the papillæ of which are the 
principal inftruments hereof. Quincy. 

Manna was like coriander feed, white; and the 
tafle of it was like waters made with honey. 


Exsdus. 
Though there be a great variety of tafles, yet, as 
in fmeils, they have only lome few gene:al names. 


Locke. 


Boyle. 
To TasTe. v.a. [tafler, to try, French. | 


1. To perceive and diftinguifh by the 
alate. 
The ruler of the feaft tafed the water made wine. 
"Jobn 
>, To try by the mouth; to eat at leait in 
a {mall quantity. 


Bold deed to safe it, under ban to touch JWeds_n. 
3. To effay frit, 


$ Intellectual relifh or difcernment. 


| Seeing they pretend no quarrel at other pfalms 


which are in lixe uanner appointed to be daily read, 


ERAUSI 


why do thefe fo much offend and difpleafe their 


taftes ? Hoeker. 
Sion’s fong to all true safes excelling, 
Where God is prais’d aright. Miton, 
I have no tafle 
Of popular applaufe. Dryden. 


As he had no safe of true glory, we fee him 
equipped like an Fle:cules, with aclub and a lion’s 
ikin. Addifoti. 

This metaphor would not have been fo general, 
had there not been acontormity betwcen the mental 


tafle and that fenfitive tafte which gives us a relith of 
every flavour. 


Addifon. 

Your way of life, in my rafe, will be the bet. 
Pope. 

How ill a tate for wit and fenfe prevails in the 
world ! Swift. 


Pleafure refults from a fenfe todifcern, and a tafe 
to be affected with, beauty. Secde 
However contradictory it may be in geometry, ıt 
is true in fife, that many little things will not make 
a great one. j Reynolds. 
6. Aneffay ; a trial; an experiment. Not 
in ufe. 
I hope, for my brother’s juftification, he wrote 
this as an eflay or rafle of my virtue. Shak/fprare. 
7. A {mall portion given as a fpecimen. 
They thought it not tafe to refolve, till they hada 
tafie of the people's inclination. Bacon. 
Belides the prayers mentioned I thall give only a 
rafle of fome few recommended to devout perfons in 
the manuals and offices. Stilling fleet, 


Ta'sTED. adj. [from tafe,| Having a par- 
ticular relifh. 


Coleworts profper exceedingly, and are better 
tafted, if watered with falt water. Bacon, 


Ta'sTEFUL. adj. [toffe and fuil.) High 
relifhed ; favoury. 

Mofick of fighs thou Malt not hear, 

Nor drink one lover's t.2/feful tear. Cowley. 

Not taffefu/ herbs that in thefe gardens rife, 
Which the kind foil with milky fap fupplies, 
Can move. Pope. 

Ta'sTELESS, adj, [from zafle.] 

1, Having no power of perceiving tafte. 

2. Having no relifh or power of ftimulating 
the palate ; infipid, 

By depurating chemical oils, and reducing them 
to an elementary fimplicity, they Could never be 
made fa/fe/e/s. Bayle. 

3. Having no power of giving pleafure ; 
infipid, 

The underftanding cannot, by its natural light, 
difcover fpiritual truths; and the corruption of our 
will and affections renders them sffele/s and infipid 


to us. Rogers. 
If by his manner of writing a critick is heavy and 


taflelejs, 1 throw alide his criticifms. — Spe€utor. 
4. Having no intellectual guit. 


T a'sTELESSNESS. ze f. [from toffele/s. | 
1. Infipidity ; want of relith. 

2, Want of perception of tafe. 

4. Want of intelleGtual relith. 


Ta'ster. 2. Je [tafteur, Fr. trom tafe. | 
1, One who takes the firft eflay of tood. 
~ Fair hope! our earlier heav’n! by thee 
Young time is fz/ler to eternity. Crafbaw. 
Says the fly, Are not all places open to me? Am 
not l the refter to princes io all their entertainments ? 
L' Effrange. 
Thy tutor be thy rafer, ere thou eat; 
There ’s poifon in thy drink, and in thy meat. 


Dryden. 
Apicius, here, the zafer of the town, 

Feeds twice apweek, to fettle their renown. Young. 
2. A dram cup. Ainfww, 
To TA'TTER, v. a. [toranan, Sax.} To 

tear; torend; to make ragged. Tata 

tered is perhaps more properly an adjec- 
tive. 
Through tatter’d cloaths {mall vices do appar: 

Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. Skatjpeare, 

An apothecary late | uoted 

In tacter’d weeds, with overwhelining brows, 


Culling ot fimples. Shar [Peares 


T'A U 


Where wav'd the rarrer'd enfiens of Ragfair, 
A yawning ruin hangs, Pope. 
Little tyrants rag*J, 
Tore from cold wintry limbs the tatter'd weed. 
Thomfon. 

Here Satan vanifth'd—He had freh commands, 
Ard knew his pupil was in able hands; 

Andnow, the treafure found, and matron’s (tore, 
Sought other objects than the tatter’d poor. Harte. 

TATTER. 2. /. [from the verb.] A rag ; 
a fluttering rag. 

This fable holds, from him that fits upon the 
throne, to the poor devil that has fcarce a raster. 

L’ Eftrange. 
TATTERDEMA'LION. ™ f. [tatter and I 
know not what.] A ragged fellow. 

As a poor fellow was trudging in a bitter cold 
morning with rever a rag, a fpark that was warm 
clad called to this fatserdemalion, how he could ea- 
dure this weather ? L' Eftrange. 

Jo TA'TTLE. v. n. [tateren, Dutch.] To 
prate; to talk idly; to ufe many words 
with little meaning. 

He itands on terms ot honourable mind, 

Ne will be carried with every common wind 
OF court's inconttant mutability, 
Ne after every tattling fable fly. Spenfer. 

The one is too like an image, and fays nothing; 
and the other too like my lady’s eldeit fon, ever- 
more rattling. Shak/peare. 

Excufe it by the startling quality of age, which is 
always narrative. Dryden. 

The world is forward enough to rarele of them. 

Locke. 

The French language is extremely proper to rattle 
in; it is made up of fo much repetition and com- 
plimment. Addif n. 


PAn ie. z. / [fromthe verb.] Piate 54) 


idle chat; trifling talk. 
They afk'd her, how fhe lik'd the play 7 


Then told the sartle of the day. Swift. 
Such zarile often entertains 
My lord and me as far as Stains, Swift. 


A young academick fhall dwell upon trade and 
politicks in a ditatorial ftile, while at the fame 
ume perfons well tkilled in thofe different fubjects 
hear the impertinent /art/e with a jult contempt. 

Watts. 
TA'TTLER, v. f. [from zattle.] An idle 
talker; a prater. 

Going from houfe tohoufe, tatt/ers, buly bodies, 
which are the canker and ruft of idlenefs, as idle- 
nefs is the rut of time, are repioved by the apoitle. 

Tayler. 

TATTO'O. » /. [from tapotez tous, Fr. ] 

The beat of drum by which foldiers are 
warned to their quarters. 

All thofe whofe hearts are loofe and low, 

Start if they hear but the tatto, Pricr. 

TAVERN., z. */. [taverne, Fr. taberna, 
Lat.) A houfe where wine is fold, and 
drinkers are entertained. 

Enquire at London, ‘mong the taverns there; 
For there they fay he daily doth frequent, 

With unreitrained loofe companions. Sbat/peare, 

You fhall be called to no more payments; fear 
no more «vern bills, which are often the fadnefs 
of parting, asthe procuring of mirth. Shak peare. 

To reform the vices of this town, all faverzs 
and alehoufes Mould be obliged to difmifs their com- 
pany by twelve at night, and no woman fuffered to 


enter any tavern or alehoufe. Swift. 
TA'VERNER. J. [from tavern, 
Ta'VERNKEEPER. man, OF keep; taber- 


Ta'VERNMAN, narius, Lat. taver- 

nier, Fr.| One who keeps a tavern, 
After local names, the molt in number have been 
derived from occupations; as tailors, archer, faverxer, 
Camden. 


Taucut. The pret. and part. palf, of 


teach, 
All thy children thall be ravgér of the Lord. 


aiat 


How haft thou faiisfy’d me, zuyght to live. 
Milton. 


To Taunt. UY. A. 


Jo Taw. v. @ [ touaver, 


Ta'’wDRY. adj. 


TF ARN 


(tranfer, Fr. Skinner; 
tanden, Dut. to how teeth, Minfhew. | 


t. To reproach; to infule; to revile; to 


ridicule; to treat with infolence and 
contumelics. 
When I had at my pleafure sawnted her, 
She in mild terms begg’d my patience.Shak/peare. 
‘Ihe bitteruefs and (tings of taunting jealoufy, 
Vexatious days, and jarring joylefs nights, 


Have driv’n him forth. Rowe. 


2. To exprobrate ; to mention with up- 


braiding. 
Rail thou in Fulvia's phrafe, and taunt my faults 
With fuch full licence. Shakf{peare. 


Taunt. x. /. [trom the verb.| Infult ; 


{coff ; reproach; ridicule. 
With fcoffs and fcorns, and contumelious fants, 
In open market-place produc’d they me, 
To be a publick fpectacle. Shakfpeare. 
Julian thought it more effectual to perfecute the 
chrittians by tuunis and ironies, than by tortures. 
Government of the Tongue. 
He by vile hands to common ufe debas’d, 
Shall fend them flowicg round his drunken fea(t, 
With facrilegious raunt and impious jeft. Prior. 


Ta'unTer. x. f. [from taunt.) One who 


taunts, reproaches, or infults. 


Ta’unTINGLy. adv. [from taxnting. | 


With infult ; fcoffingly ; with contumely 
and exprobration. 
It tauntingly replied 
To th’ difcontented members, th’ mutinous parts, 
That envied his receipt. Shakfpeare. 
The wanton goddeis view'd the warlike maid 
From head to foot, and taunting/y (he faide Prior. 


TAURICO/RNOUS. adj. [taurus and COMI, 


Lat.] Having horns like a bull. 
Their defcriptions mutt be relative, or the lauri- 
cornous picture of the one the fame with the other. 
Brown. 


TAUTOLO'GICAL. adje [tautclogique, Fr. 


from taxtology.| Repeating the fame 
thing. 


One who repeats tedicufly. 


TAUTO'LOGY. n. f. [ravroreyiz; ravze 


and Acy@; sautologie, Fr.) Repetition 
of she fame words, or of the fame fenfe 
in different words. 

All {cience is not tautolag y; the laft ages have 
fhewo us, what antiquity never faw, in a dream. 

Glanville, 

Saint Andre’s feet ne’er kept more equal time, 
Notev'n the feet of thy own Pfyche’s hime ; 
Though they in numbers as in fenfe excel, 
So jutt, fo like rautc/ig y, they fell. 


| Tawny, adj 


TAUTO'LOGIST. m /. [from tautology. | | 


TA 


ufed both of things, and of perfons 
wearing them, 
Bind your fillets faft, 
And gird in your wafte, 
For more fineoefs, with a rau drie lace. Spenferi 
He has a kind of coxcomb upon his crown, and 
a few tawdry feathers. L' Efirarge. 
Old Romulus, and father Mars, look down! 
Your herdfman primitive, your homely clown, 
Is turn’d a beau in aloofe tawdry gown. Dryden. 
He rails from morning to night at effenced fops 
and tatvdry couftiers. Spe€tater, 
Her eyes were wan and eager, her drefs thin and 
tawdry, her mien gentecl and childith. SpecButer, 


Ta’wory.™. f/f. A flight ornament. 


Not the fmallelt beck, 
But with white pebbles makes her tawdries for her 
Drayton. 


neck. 
Ta'wer.  f. [from ¢aw.] A dretler ot 


white leather. 
[tané, tanné, Fr.) Yellow, 
like things tanned. 
This child of fancy that Armado hight, 
For interim to our ftudies fhal! relate, 
in high born words, the worth of many a knight 
From tawny Spain, lolt in the world’s debate. 
S5ak'peare. 
Eurus his body muft be drawn the colour of the 
tawny Moor, upon his head a red fun. Peacham, 
The tawny lion pawing to get free. Milton. 
Whilft they make the river Senaga to bound the 
Moors, fo that on the fouth fide they are black, oa 
the other only tawny, they feera not to derive ıt 
from the fun. Brows. 
Where’s the worth that fets this people up 
Above your own Numidia's sawny fons? Addi/or. 


Tax. u. f. (tåg, Welfh; taxe, Fr. taxe, 


Dutch. } 


1. An impoft ; a tribute impofed; an ex- 


cife; a tallage, 

He, fays Horace, being the fon of a sax gatherer 
or collector, fmells every where of the meannefs ot 
his birth. Dryden. 

With wars and raxes others wafte their own, 
And houfes burn, and houfhold gods deface, 

To drink in bowls which glittering gems enchafe, 
Dryden. 

The fax upon tillage was two fhillings in the 
pound in arable land, and four in plantations: this 
fax was often levied io kiad upon corn, and called 
decumz2 or tithes. Arbuthnit. 


2. [texo, Lat.] Charge; cenfure. 


He could not without griet of hearty and without 
fome fax upon himlelf and his minitters tor the rot 
executing the laws, locok upon the bold licence of 
fome pamphlets. Clarendon, 


owl AX. Ve a.| taxery Fr. from the noun. | 


| 1. To Icad with impofts. 


Dryden, | 


Every paper addrefled to our beautiful incendiaries | 


hath been filled with different confiderations, that 
enemies may not accufe me of tautology. Addifon. 
Dut. capian, 
Sax.] ‘To drefs white leather, commonly 
called alum leather, in contradittin@ion 
from fan leather, that which is dreffed 
with bark, 


Taw. ue e A marble to play with, 


Trembling I’ve feen thee 
Mix with the children as they play’d at taw ; 
Nor fear the marbles as they bounding flew, 
Marbles to them, but rolling rocks to you. Swift. 


[A'WDRINESS, 2 f. (from zawdry.) Tin- 


{el finery; finery oftentatious without 
elegance. 


A clumfy beau makes his ungracefulnefs appear 
the more ungraceful by his tawdrine/s of diefs 


Clariffa. 
[from Stawdrey, Saint 
Awerey, or Saint Etheldred, as the 
thirgs bought at Saint Etheldred’s fair, 
Henfoaw, Skinner.) Meanly thowy ; 
fplendid without coft; fine without 


grace; fhowy without elegance. It is | 


Jehoiakim gave the filver acd gold to Pharaoh, 
but he faxed the land to give the money. 2 Kings. 


. [Taxo, Lat.} To charge; to cantare ; 


toaccufe, It has of or «virk, and fome- 
times for, before the fault imputed, and 
is ufed both of perfons and things. 

How many hath he killed? 1 promifed to eat all 
of his killing. Niece, you fax fignior Benedick 
too much; but he'll be meet with you. Séak/prare, 

I am not jultly to be taxed with any prefumptisa 
for meddling with matters whereia I have no deal- 
ing. Raleigh. 

Tux not divine difpofal: wilet men 

Jave err’d, and by bad women been deceiv'd. 
Mistere 

They cannot fax others omiffions towards them 
without a tacit reproach of their own. 

Decay of Piety. 

He faxed not Homer nor Virgil fer interetting 
their gods in the wars of Troy and Italy; neither 
would he have tuxed Malton for. his choice of a 
fupernatural argument. Dryden. 

Men's virtues L have commended as free'y as I 
have (axed their crimes. Dryden. 

Hle call’d him bac« aloud, and ¢2x'd his tear; 
And fure enough he heard, but durit uot hear. 

Dryden, 
Like lome rich and mighty murderer, 
Too great for prilu, which de oreaks with golds 


rr 
Tt A 
Who freer for new mifchizt dors appear, 
And dares the world to fax him with the o'd. 
Dryden, j 
If this be chance, it is extraordinary; and Idare | 
not call it more, tor fear of being taxed witb fuper- | 


ftition. Dryden. 
If he saxes both of long delay, 
My guilt is lefs, who fooner came away. Dryden. 


This falutation cannot be taxed with flattery, 
fince it was direéted to a prince, of whom it had 
been happy for Rome if he had never been born, or 
if he had never died. Addifn, 


Ta'xaBLe. adj. [from tax.) That may be 
taxed. 


Taxa'tion. 7. f. [taxation, Fr. taxatio, 
Lat. from tex. | 
1, The act of loading with taxes; impoft ; 
tax. 
The fubjets could talte no fweeter fruits of having 
a king, than grievous faxations to fome vain pur- 
pofes; laws made rather to find faults than to pre- 
vent faults. Sidney. 
I bring no overture of war, no taxaticn of homage; 
my words are as full of peace 2s matter. Shak/peure. 
He daily fuch taxasions did exact, 


As were againft the order of the Itate. Daniel. 
Various news [ heard, 

Of old inifmanagementis, faxasions new ; 

All neither wholly falfe nor wholly true. Pope. 


2. Accufation; fcandal. 

My father’s love is enough to honour; fpeak no 
more of him, you'll be whipt for taxation one of 
thefe days. Shak/peare, 

Ta'xer. v. f. [from tax.] He who taxes, 

Thete rumours begot fcandal againft the king, tax- 

ing him fora great taxer of his people. Bacon. 


Tra.x. / [a word, I fuppofe, Chinefe ; 
the, Fr.] A Chinefe plant, of which 
the infufion has lately been much drunk 


in Europe. 
The mufes’ friend, tea, does our fancy aid, 
Reprefs ‘thofe vapours which the head invade. 


Waller, 
One has a defign of keeping an open fea table. 

Adtifon. 
J have filled a ¢ea pot, and received a dih ot it. 

Addifun, 
Ele fwept down a dozen tea difhes.  Spefator. 


Nor will you encourage the common fea table talk. 


SpecPater. | 


Green leaves of tea contain a narcotick juice, 
which exudes by roafting: this is pertorned with 
great care before it is expofed to fale. Arbutbnot. 

A living fea pot tands; one arm held out, 

One bent; the handle this, and that the fpout. 


Pepe. 
The miftrefs of the rez fhop may give half an 
ounce. Swift, 


The fear of being thought pedants hath taken 
many young divines off from their feverer itudies, 
which they have exchanged for plays, in order to 
qualify them for rea tables. Swift. 

When you fweep, never Ray to pick up zea fpoons. 

Swift. 
Jo TEACH. w. a. pret. and part. paf. 
taught fometimes teached, which is now 
obfolere. {cxcan, Sax. | 
2. To initruct; to inform, as a mafter : 
correlative to ‘arn, 
I am toofudden bold : 
To teach ateacher ill befeemeth me. Shak/peare. 

The Lord will teach us of his ways, and we will 
walk in his paths, Lfaiah. 

They teach all nations what of him they learn’d. 

a Alilta. 
2. To deliver any do¢trine or art, or words 
to be learned. 

Mofes wrote this fong and savgée it. 

Deuteronamy. 

In vain they worthip me, teaching tor dorines 


the commandments of men. Matthew. 
Teuch us by whet means tohun 
Th’ inclement feafons. Milton. 


3. To fhow ; to exhibit fo as to imprefs 
upon the mind. 


TE A 


He is a good divine that follows his own inftruc- 
tions; I can eater teach twenty what were good to 
be done, than te be one of the twenty to tollaw mv 
own leaching. Shak {peare. 

{f fome men teach wicked things, it mult be that 
others (hould practile them. South. 
4. To tell; to give intelligence, 
Hufwives are teached, intterd of a clocke, 
How winter night palfeth by crowing ot cocke. 
Tuffer 


To TEACH. v.n, To perforin the office 


of an initructor. 
I have labour’d, 
And with no bete Rudy, that my teaching, 
And the {trong courfe ot my authority, 
Might go one way. Shatfpeare. 

The heads judge for reward, the prietts teach tor 
hire, and the prophets divine for money. Micah. 

Te’acHaBLe. adj. [trom seach] Do- 
cile; fufceptive of inftruction. 

Tis fufficient that matters of faith and religion 
be propounded in fuch a way, as to render them 
highly credible, fo as an honett and reachable rman 
may willingly and fafely affent to them, and acccrd- 
ing to the rules ot prudence be juitined in fo doing. 

Wiskins. 


We ought to bring our minds free, undiatled, and | 


teachable, to learn our religion from the word of 
God. PV ais. 


TE'ACHABLENESS. x. fa (from seachcble. } 
Docility ; wallingnefs to learn; capa- 
city to learn. 


| TE'ACHER, z. f. [from reach, } 
1. One who teaches ; an inftructor ; a pre- 


ceptor. 

Nature is no fufficient teacher what we fhould do 

that may attain unto life everlafting. Houker. 

l went into the temple, there to hear 

The tcachers of our law, and to propofe 
What might improve my knowledge or their own 
Milton. 

Thefe were notions born with us; fuch as we 

were taught without the he!p of a teacher. South, 

Imecerious, with a feccher’s air, 

Roatttul he claims aright to wildom’s chair. Blackm. 
2. One who withour regular ordination af- 
fumes the minitiiry, 

Ditlenting fezchcrs are under no incapacity of ace 
| cepting civil and military employment. Swift. 
|3. A preacher; one who is to deliver doc- 
| trine to the people. 

For the choice of a governor more fufficient, the 

teachers in all the churches afiembled themlelyes. 
Ral-izd. 
Our le&ture men, and fome others, whom precife 


people ttile powerful teachers, do feldom honour it. 
White. 
Wolves fhall fucceed for teachers. Milton. 


He may teach his diocefe who ceafes to be able to 
preach to it; he may do it by appointing seachers, 
and by a vigilant exacting from them the inttruc- 
tion of their flocks. South, 

I TEAD, or TEDE. 4. f. [teda, Latin.] A 
torch; aflumbeau. Not in ufe. 

A bully rea, a groom did light, 

And facred lamp in fecret chamber hide. Spew/er. 
Hymen isawake, 
And long fince ready from his mafk to move, 
| With his bright read that flames with many a flake. 


Spenfer. 
TEAGUE. x. / A name of contempt uted 
for an Irifhman. 
Teac. 2. f. [tcelingh, Dutch. } A wild 
fowl of the duck kind. 
Some ferve for food to us, and fome but to feed 


themlelves ; amongit the firit fort we reckon the 
dip-chick, coots, fea/, wigeon. Carew. 
Team. x. f. [temo, the team of a carriage, 
Lat. tyme, Sax, a yoke. ] 
1. A number of horfes or oxen drawing at 
once the fame carriage. 
Thee a ploughnaan, all unweeting found, 
As he his toilfome team that way did guide, 


And brought thee upio ploughman’s {tate to bide. 
Sperfere 


TESA 
We fairies that 30 run 
By the triple Hecate’s team, 
From the prefecce of the fun, 
Following darknels lie a dreamy 
Now are frolick. Sh tfreare. 
Making fuch diff "rence betwixt wake and fizeps 
Asis the diff ‘rence betwixt day and night, 
The hour telore the heavy nly harnels'd sean 
Begins his golden proguefs in the eat, Sbak/peares 
[ am in love; but a zeam of horle thall not pluck 
that from me, nor who "tis | love. Sbak/peares 
After the declining fun 
Had chang'd the thidows, and their tafk was done, 
Home with their weary Zan they took their way. 
Rofcommoit. 
He heav'd with more than human force to move 
A weighty ttore, the labour ot a team. Dryden. 
In ititt clays they may plow oue acre of wheat 
with a (2am ot horte. Mortimere 


2. Any number palling in a line, 
Like a long zean ot frowy fwans on high, 
Which clap their wings, and cleave the liquid fky. 
Dryden. 
Tear. x. f. [ea in this word is pronounced 
ce; tean, Saxon; eare, Danifh: tear 
rhymes to cheer, | 
1, The water which violent paffion forces 


from the eyes. 
She comes; and I'll prepare 
My ‘ear-itain'd eyes to fee her mileries. 
Shak/peare. 
The pretty vaulting fea refus’d to drown me, 
Knowing that thou wouldft have me drown’d on 
fore 
With fears as falt as fea, through thy unkindnefs. 
Shuk/peare. 
Cromwell, I did not think to fhed a sear 
In al! my mifenes; but thou halt torced me. 
Let’s dry our eyes. Shak/fpeare. 
Tears are the effects of compreffion ot the moil- 
ture of the brain upon dilatation of the fpirits. 
Bacon, 
She filently a gentle rear let fall. Milton. 
2. Any moillure trickling ia drops. 
Let Araby extol her happy coat, 
Her fragrant flow’rs, her trees with precious zers, 
Her fecond harvetts. Dryden. 


To TEAR. v. a. pret. zore, anciently tare ; 
part, pall. zorn. [txnan, Saxon; Yara, 
swedifh : ea is pronounced as a; tear 
rhymes to /quare.)' 

1. To pull in pieces ; to lacerate; to rend; 
to feparate by violent pulling. 

Come, feeling night ! 
And with thy bloody and invifible hand 
Cancel and ‘ear to pieces that great bond 
Which keeps me pale. Shakfpeare, 

The one went out from me; and 1 faid, Surely 

he is toro in pieces, and l faw him not fince. 
Gencfis. 

John tore off lord Strutt’s fervants clothes: now 
and «hen they came home naked. Arbuthnot. 

Ambatladors fent to Carthage were like to be 
torn to pieces by the populace. Arbuthnot, 

2. To laniate; to wound with any fharp 
point drawn along. 

Old men with dutt deform'd their hoary hair, 
The women beat their brits, their cheeks they 

tare. Sbalfpeare, 

Neither thall men rear themfelvcs for them in 
mourning, to comiort them for the dead. Jeremiah. 

3. To break, or take away by violence. 

As ttorms the fkies, and torrents fear the ground, 
Thus rag'd the prince, aud f{catter’d death around. 

P> i 3 Drydene 

4. To divide violently; to shatter. 

Is it not as much reafon to fay, that God de- 
Rroys fatherly authority, when he luffers one in pot- 
feflion of it to have his government scorn in pieces, 
and flared by his fubjects ? Locke. 

şe To pull with violence; to drive viv- 
lently. 

He roar’J, he beat his breaft, he tore his hair, 

Dryden. 

From harden’d oak, or from a rock’s cold womb, 

At leait chou art from lome herce tygrels come; 


TEA 


Or on rough feas from their foundation tora 

Got by the winds, and in a tempcit born. Dryden, 
Blu rather, that you are a flave to paffion, 

Which, like a whirlwind, fears up all your virtues, 

And gives you not the leifure to confider. 


A. Philips. 


6. To take away by fudden violence. 
Solyman 


Rhodes and Buda from the chriftians fore. 
Maller. 


The hand of fate 
Has form thee from me, and I mult forget thee. 


Adiifon. 
g. To make a violent rent. 
In the midft a searing groan did break 
The name of Antony. Shakfpeare. 


Jo TEAR. v. ne [tieren, Dutch.] To 
fume; to rave; torant turbulently. 

All men tranfported into outrages for {mall trivial 
matters, fall under the inuendo of this bull, that ran 
rearing mad for the pinching of a moufe. 

L’ Efirange. 
Tear. nf. [fromthe verb.] A rent; a 


fiffure. 
Tea/rer. x. / [from to tear.] He who 
rends or tears; one who Dblutters. 
Te'aRFALLING. adje [tear and fall.) 
Tender; fhedding tears. 


I am in 

So far in blood, that Sn will pluck on fing 
Tearfalling pity dwells not in this eye. 
Shak/peare. 
TE'ARFUL, adj. [tear and full.) Weep- 

ing ; full of tears. 

Is’ meet that he 
Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad, 
With tearful eyes add water to the fea ? 
Shak/peare. 

This clears the cloudy front of wrinkled care, 

And dries the tearful fluices of defpair: 
Charm'd with that virtuous draught, th’ exalted 
mind 
All fenfe of woe delivers to the wind, 
Jo TEASE. v. a. [ceyan, Sax. } 
x, To comb or unravel wool or flax. 
2. To fcratch cloth in order to level the 
nap. 3 Á 
3. To torment with importunity ; to vex 
with afiduous impertinence. 

Not by the force of carnal reafon, 
But indefatigable reafing. 

My friends always seafe me about him, becaufe 
he has no eitate. Spefator. 

After having been prefent in public debates, he 
was teafed by his mother to inform her of what had 
pailed. Addifon. 

We fyftem-makers can fuftain 
The thefis, which you grant was plain ; 

And with remarks and comments tea/e ye, 

In cafe the thing before was eafy. Prier. 
Telaset. u. f. (cxpl, Sax. dip/acus, Lat. ] 

A plant. 

The fpecies are three: one is called carduus ful- 
lonum, and is of fingular ufe in raifing the nap upon 
woollen cloth. Miller. 

Teaser. 2. /, [from teafe.] Any thing 
that torments by inceflant importunity. 

A fly buzzing at his ear, makes him deaf on the 
belt advice. If you would have him come to him- 
felf, you muĝ take off his little sez/er, which holds 
his reafon at bay. Collier. 


TEAT. ne f. (teth, Welth; vit, Saxon; 
tette, Dutch; teton, French.]° The dug 
of a beat; anciently the pap of a wo- 


man. 
Even at thy feat thou hadh thy tyranny. Sbut/p. 
Snows caufe a fruitiul year, watering the earth 
better than rain; for the earth fucks it as out of the 
teat. Bacon. 
When we perceive that bats have feats, we infer, 
that they fuckle their younglings with milk. Brown. 
let more pleas’d my fenfe, 
Than fmell of fweeteft fennel, or the feats 
Of cwe or goat dropping with milk at evens Milion. 


Pope. 


Butler. 


T'E D 


PRE 


Infants feep, and are feldom awake but when | Te DIOUSNESS. n. f. [from tedious, ] 


hunger calls for the rear. Locke. 

The goat, how bright amidit her fellow (tars, 
Kind Amalthea, reach’d her zear difteot 
With milk, thy carly food. Prior. 

Te'criiy. adv. {from techy.) Peevithly ; 
frecfully ; frowardly. 

Te'cuiness. a. f. [trom techy.] Peevith- 
nefs; fretfulnefs. 

Te'cHNICAL, adi. [ reyvixes 3 technique, 
Fr.] Belonging to arts; not in common 
or popular ufe. 

In technical words, or terms of art, they refrain 
not from calling the fame fubftance fomenmes the 
fulphur, and fometimes the mercury, of a body. 

Locke. 

TE'CHY. adj, Peevith ; fretful ; irritable ; 


eafily made angry ; froward. 

I cannot come to Creilid but by Pandar, 
And he is as zechy to be woo'd to wooe, 
As the is ttubborn-chaite againit all fute. 

When it did tatte the wormwood on the nipple, 
and felt it bitter, pretty fool, to fee it techy, and 
fall out with the dug! Shak/peare. 


Shakfp. | 


| 


| 


Tecto'nick. adje [rexrovxes,] Perrain- 


ing to building. Bailey. 


Jo lED. v. a. 
pare.] To lay grafs newly mown in 
TOWSe 

The fmell of grain, or tedzed grafs, or kine, 
Or dairy, each rural fight, each rural found. Milton. 
Hay-makers following the mowers, and cafting 
it abroad, they call ted:ling. Mortimer. 
Prudent his tali’n heaps 
Colle@ting, cheriih’d with the tepid wreaths 
Of tedded grafs, and the fun’s mellowing beams, 
Rivall’d with artful heats. Philips. 
Te'ppeR,or TE'THER. ne f. [tudder, Dut. 


tindt, a rope, Ifandick } 

1. A rope with which a horfe is tied in the 
field that he may not pafture too wide. 
Teigher, Erfe. 

2. Any thing by which one is retrained. 


We lived joyfully, going abroad within our redder. 
Bacon. 


[c2adan, Saxon, to pre- | 


We thall have them againtt the wall; we know | 


the length of their redder; they cannot run far from 
US. Còiid. 
TE DE'UM. n.f. A hymn of the church, 
fo called from the firit two words of the 


Latin. 
The choir, 
With all the choice mutick of the kingdom, 
Together fung te Deum. Svak/peare. 
Te Deum was fung at Saint Paul’s after the vic- 


tory. Bacon. 
Te'pious. adj, [tedieux, French ; tedium, 
Latin. | 


r. Wearifome by continuance; trouble- 


fome ; irkfome. 

The one intenfe, the other ftill remifs, 
Cannot well fuit with either, but foon prove 
Tedious alike. 

Pity only on freth objects ftays, 

But with the sedious fight of woes decays. Dryden. 
z2. Wearifome by prolixity. Ufed of au- 
thors or performances. 

They unto whom we fhall feem sedicus are in 
nowife injured by us, becaufe it is in their own 
hands tofpare that labour which they are not willing 
to endure. Hooker, 

Thar I be not further tedious unto thee, hear us 
of thy clemency a few words. ATs. 

Chief mattery to dife& 
With long and tedious havock fabled knights. 
Milton. 


Milton. 


3. Slow. 
But then the road was fmooth and fair to fee, 
With fuch infenfible declivity, 
That what men thought a zedious courfe to run, 
Was finifh'd in the hour it tirit begun. Harte. 
Te'piousLy. adu. [from tedious.) In 


fuch a manner as to weary. 


, Wearifomerefs by continuance. 

She diftaftes them all within a while ; 
And in the fweetett finds a redisufuefs. 
2, Wearifomenefs by prolixity. 

ln vain we labour to perfuade them, that any 
thing can take away the fediou/ne/s of praver, except 
jt be brought to the fame mealure and form which 
themfelves aflign. Blooker. 

ze Prolixity ; length. 

Since brevity’s the foul of wit, 

Aud tediorfnefs the limbs and outward flouriftes, 

l will be brief. Shukfpeare, 
4. Uneafinefs ; tirefomenefs; quality of 

wearying. 

In thoʻe very actions whereby we are efpecially 
perfected in this life, we are not able to perhft ; 
forced we are with very wearinefs, and that often, 
to interrupt them ; which tedioujne/s cannot fall 
into thoie operations that are in the Hate of blifs 
when our union with God is complete. blockers 

More than kiffes, letters mingle fouls, 

For thus friends abtent fpeak: this eafe controuls 
The tedicufnc/s of my lite. Denne, 
To TEEM. cv. %. [téam, Saxon, offspring. } 
1, To bring young. 
If the mutt zeem, 
Create her child of fpleen, that it may live 
And be a thwart difnatur'd torment to her, Shal/p, 
. ‘To be pregnant ; to engender young. 
Have we more fons? or are we like to have ? 
Is not my teeming date drunk up with me, 
And wilt thou pluck my fair fon from mine age? 
Shak/peare. 
When the rifing {pring adorns the mead, 
Teeming buds and cheerful greens appear. Dryden. 
There are fundamental truths, the bafis upon 
which a great many others reft: thefe are seeming 
truths, rich io itore, with which they furnith the 
mind, and, like the lights of heavens give light and 
evidence to other things. Locke. 
3. To be full; to be charged as a breeding 


animal. 
We live in a nation where there is fcarce a {ingle 


| ! 
| 
Davies, 


2 


head that does not secon with politicks.  Addifon, 
Jo TEEM. v.a. 
1. To bring forth ; to produce. 
What’s the neweft grief ? 
Each minute reems a new ons. Shakfpeare, 


Common mother, thou 
Whofe womb unmeafurable, and infinite breaft, 
Feems and teeds all. Shak/peare. 
The earth obey’d ; and ftrait 
Op’ning her fertile womb, second ata birth 
Jonumerous living creatures. Milten, 
The deluge wrought fuch a change, that the earth 
did not then tecem forth its increafe, as formerly, of 
jts own accord, but required culture. F cod ward, 
2. To pour. A low word, imagined by 
Skinner to come from zommen, Danith, 
to draw out; to pour, ‘The Scots retain 
it: as, teem shat water out ; hence Swift 
took this word. 
Teem out the remainder of the ale into the tanke 
ard, and fill the glafs with fmall beer. Swift, 
TE'EMER. n. f. [from seem] One that 
brings young. 
Tee ’MFUL. adj. [teampul, Saxon. ] 
1, Pregnant; prolifick, 
2. Brimful. Aixfworth, 
TE'EMLESS. adj. [from teem.] Unfruit- 
ful; not prolifick, 
Such wars, fuch walte, fuch fiery tracks of dearth, 
Their zeal has left, and fuch a teem/e/s earth. 
Dryden, 
TEEN. #. f. (tinan, Saxon, zo kindle s tener, 
Flemifh, zo vex; teonan, Saxon, injue 
ries.) Sorrow ; grief. Not in ufe. 
Arrived there, 
That barehead knight for dread and doleful reer 
Would fain have tied, ne durtt approached near. 
i Spenfere 
Fry not in heartlefs grief and doleful seen. 
Spenjere 


T RERI 


My heart bleeds 
To think o° th’ seene that L havc turn’d you ta. 


Shakfpeare, 
Eighty odd years of forrow have I feen, 


And each hour's joy wreck'’d with a week of zeer. 
Shaklpeare. 

To TEEN. v. a. [from tinan, zo kindle, 
Saxon.} To excite; to provoke to do a 
thing. Not in ufe, 

JTRENS. 2. fo [from teen for ten.) The 
years reckoned by the termination zeen ; 
as, thirteen, fourteen, Spenfers 

Our author would excufe thefe youthful fcenes, 
Begotten at his entrance in his fecas 5 
Some childith fancies may approve the toys 
Some like the mufe the more for being a boy. 

Granri lle . 

Teera. The plural of zostk. 

Who can open the doors of his face ? his zeetb are 
terrible round about. Fob. 

To TzeTH. v. n. [fromthe noun.) To 
breed teeth; to be at the time of denti- 
tion, 

When the fymptoms of teesbing appear, the gums 
ought to be relaxed by folteniog ointment. Arbutb. 

TE'GUMENT. 2. fe (tegumentum, Latin. | 
Cover; the outward part. This word 
is feldom ufed but in anatomy or phy- 
ficks, 

Clip and trim thofe tender ftrings in the faflion 
of beard, or other hairy teguments. Brown, 

Proceed by fection, dividing the fkin, and fepa- 
rating the feyumrents. Wifeman, 

In the nutmeg another tegument is the mace 
between the green pericarpium and the hard iell. 

Ray. 

Jo TEH-HE, V. 7% 
from the found.|] ‘To laugh with a 
loud and more infolent kind of cachin- 
nation ; to titter. 

They laugh’d and teh-e'd with derifion, 

To fee them take your depofition, Hudibras, 

Te1D tree. n, f. [tilia, Latin.) The fame 
with linden or lime tree. 

A teiltree and an oak have their fubftance in them 
when they caft their leaves. _ Tfaiah. 

Teint. x. f. (tetnte, French.) Colour ; 
touch of the pencil. 

Glazed colours have a vivacity which can never 
be imitated by the moft brilliant colours, becaule 
the different zeints are fimply laid on, each in its 
place, one after another. Dryden. 

Te’cary. adj. [tela, a web, Latin.] 
Spinning webs. 

The pictures of te/ary fpiders, and their pofition 
in the web, iscommonly made lateral, and regarding 
the horizon; although we thall commonly find 
it downward, and their heads repecting the center. 

FEM Brown. 

TELESCOPE 1. A (elepe, Fr. TAO 
and oxotea.} A long golafs by which 
diftant objećts are viewed. 

The zelefeccpe difcovers to us diant wonders in 
the heavens, and mhews the milky way, and the 
bright cloudy fpots, in a very dark iky, to be a col- 
lection of little ftars. Watts. 

Teresco' pica, adj. [from telefcope. | 
Belonging toa telefcope ; feeing at a dif- 
tance. 


Jo TELL. v. a. pret. and part. pail. sold. 


{cellan, Saxon; saclen, tellen, Dutch ; 
talen, Danih. | 
j. To utter; to exprefs ; to fpeak. 
I will not eat till I have so/d mine errand. 
Genefis. 
Thy meffage might in ¢c//ing wound, 
And io performing end us. 
2. To relate ; to rehearfe. 
1 will declare what wife men have zold trom their 
fathers, and have not hid. Job. 
When Gideon heard the fe//ing of the dream, 
and the talerpretation, he worth pred. Sfuadges. 


Milton. 


[A cant word made 


To TELL. V. x. 


T A: 

He longer will delay to hear thee se// 
His generation. Milton. 

You mult know; but break, O break my heart, 
Belore | ¢e// my fatal ttory out, 
Th' ufurper of my throne is my wife! Dry ten. 

The reft are vanifh’d, none repafs the gate, 
And not a man appears to rell their fate. 


_ To teach; to inform. 
He gently afk’d, where all the people be, 
Which in that ttately building wont to dwell ? 
Who anlwer’d him tull foft, he could not zell. 
: Spenfer. 
l zold him of myfelf; which was as much 
As to have afk’d him pardon. Shakfpeare. 
Tell me now, what lady is the fame, 
To whom you fwore a fecret pilgrimage, 
That you to-day promis’d to zel me of? Shak/p. 
The fourth part of a fhekel of Giver will I give 
to the man of God to tell us our way. 1 Sumuel. 
Saint Paul ¢ted/erh us, we muit needs be fubject 
not only for fear, but alfo for confcience fake. 
Bthip Sanderfor. 
Te! me how may l know him, how adore. 
Milton. 


Pope. 


4. To difcaver ; to betray. 
They will re// it to the inhabitants. 


5. To count ; to number. 
Here lies the learned Savile's heir, 
Soearly wife, and latting fair, 

That none, except her years they 24d, 
Thought her a child, or thought her old. 
Numerous fails the fearful only zell; 
Courage trom hearts, and not from numbers, grows. 

Dryden. 

A child can ¢e// twenty before he has any idea of 
infinite. Locke. 
She doubts if two and two make four, 
Though the has so/d them ten times o'er. 


6 To make excufes. A low word. 
Tuth, never æsel’ me; I take it much unkindly, 
That thou, lago, who kaft had my purfe 
As if the ftrings were thine, thould{t know of this. 
Shak/peare. 


Numbers. 


Waller. 


Prior. 


1. To give an account ; to make report. 

I will compafs thine altar, © Lord, that ? may 
publifh with the voice of thankfgiving, and rel? of 
all thy wondrous works. Pfalms. 

Ye that live and move, fair creatures ! re//, 

Tell, if ye faw, how came I thus, how here > 
Milton. 


2, To TELL ox. To inform of. A doubt- 
ful phrafe. 

David faved neither man nor woman alive, to 
bring tidings to Gath, faying, Left they fhould zel 
on us, faying, So did David. t Samuel. 

TE'LLER. x. f (from zell.] 

1. One who tells or relates. 

2. One who numbers; a numberer. 

ci fa teller is an officer of the exchequer, 
of which there are four in number: their 
bufinefs is to receive all monies due to 
the king, and give the cleik of the pell 
a bill to charge him therewith ; they alfo 
pay all perfons any money payable to 
them by the king, by warrant from the 


books of receipts and payments, which 
they deliver to the lord treafurer. Coawed/, 
Te/L_TALe. mof [tell and sale.|] One 
who gives malicious information; one 
who carries officious intelligence. 
You fpeak to Cafca, and to fuch a man 
That is no tearing te//tale. Shak/peare. 
What, thall thefe papers lie like ted/ra/es here ? 
Shuk/peare. 
Let not the heavens hear thefe telltale women 
Rail on the Lurd’s anointed. Shai fpeae. 
*Tis done: report difplays her ¢ed/tale wings, 
And to each ear the news and tidings brings. 
Fairfax. 
And to the zelltale fun defcry 
Our conceal’d folemanity. Milton. 
2 


auditor of the receipt: they alfo make | 


TEM 


Eurydice and he are prifoners here, 

Bue will not long be lo: this ted/ta/e gho 

Perhaps will clear them both. Dryden and Les. 
A telltale out of fchool 


Is of all wits the greatett fool. Swift, 


TEMERA RIOUS. adj. (temeraire, French ; 


temerarius, Latin, | 

1. Rath; heady; unreafonably adventur- 
ous; unreafonably contemptuous of 
danger. 

Refolution without forefight is but a temerurions 
folly ; and the confequences of things are the frit 
point to be taken into confideration,  L’Effranye. 

2, Carelefs; heedlefs; done at random. 

Should he find upon one fingle fheet of parchment 
an oration written tull of piviound tenfe, adorned 
with elegant phrafe, the wit of man could not pez- 
fuade him that this was done by the femerarious 


dathes of an unguided pen. Ray. 
Teme‘aity. ». f- [temerttas, Latin! 
Rafhnefs; unreafonable contempt of 
danger. 
The figures are bald even to temerity,  Cowiey. 


Jo TEMPER. Te @ (tempero, Latin ; tem- 
perer, French. 
1. To mix fo as that one part qualifies the 
other. 
I hall temper fo 
Juftice with mercy, as may illuftrate moft 


"Them fully fatistied, and Thee appeafe. Milton. 


2. To compound ; to form by mixture; 

to qualify as an ingredient. 

If you could find out but a man 

To bear a poifon, I would temper it; 

That Romeo fhould upon receipt thereof 

Soon ileep in quiet, Shak/peare. 
3. To mingle. 

Prepare the fixth part of an ephah, and the third 
part of an hin of oil, to semper with the fine flour. 

Ezekiel. 

The good old knight, with a mixture of the father 
and mafter of the family, sempered the inquiries 
after his own affairs with kind queftions relating to 
themfelves. Addifon. 


4. To beat together to a proper confift. 
ence. 
‘Th’ uncivil kerns of Ireland are in arms, 
And temper clay with blood of Englithmen. 
Shak/peare. 
The potter, tempering foft earth, fafhioneth every 
veffel with much labour. Wifdom. 
geo accommodate ; to modify. 
Thy fuftenance ferving to the appetite of the 
eater, tempered itfelf to evcry man’s dking. 
Wifdome 
6. To bring to due proportion ; to mode. 
rate excels, 
Thefe foft fires with kindly heat 
Of various influence foment and warm, 
Temper or nourifh. 


VOT 
. Yo foften; to mollify; to affuage ; to 
footh ; to calm. 

Solon, in his laws to the Athenians, laboured to 
temper their warlike courage with fweet delights of 
learning and fciences; fo that as much as the one 
exceiled in arms, the other exceeded in knowledge. 

—  Spenfer. 

With this the wonts to ‘emper angry Jove, 

When all the Gods he threats with thund’ring dart, 


Spenfere 
Shak/pe 


Now will I ta that old Andronicus, 
And temper him with ail the art I have, 
Woman ! Nature made thee 
To semper man: we had been brutes without you. 
Otway. 
g. To form metals to a proper degree of 
hardnefs. 
The fword 
Of Michael from the armoury of God 
Was given him femper'd fo, that neither keen 
Nor tolid might rentt that edge. Milten. 
In the tempering of ftecl, by holding it but a mi- 
rute or two longer or leler in the other competent 


TEM 


beat, gives it very different tempers as to brittlenefs 
or toughnels. Boyle. 
Repeated peals they hear, 
And, in aheav'n ferene, retulgent arms appear: 
Redd'aing the tkies, and glitt’ring all around, 
T'he temper'd metals clath, and yield a filver found. 
Dryden, 
o. To govern, A latinifm. 
With which the damned ghofts he governeth, 
And furies rules, and Tartare tempereth, Spenfers 
TEMPER, z. /. (trom the verb. ] 


t. Due mixture of contrary qualities. 

Nothing better proveth the excellency of this foil 
and semper, than the abundant growing of the palm 
trees. Raleigh. 

Health itfelf is but a kind of temper, gotten and 
preferved by a convenient mixture of contrarieties, 

Arbuthnot. 
2. Middle courfe ; mcan or medium. 

If the eftates of fome bifiops were exorbitant be- 
fore the reformation, the prefent clergy’s wilhes 
reach no further than that fome reafonable semper 
hud been ufed inftead of paring them fo quick. 

a PE Swift. 
3. Conftitution of body. 

This body would be increafed daily, being fup- 
plied from above and below; and having done grow- 
ing, it would become more dry by degrees, and of a 
temper of greater confittency and firmnefs. Burnet. 

4. Difpofition of mind. 
This, I fhall call it evangelical, semper is far from 
being natural to any corrupt child of Adam. 
Hammond. 
Remember with what mild 
And gracious temper he both heard and judg’d, 
Without wrath or reviling. Milton. 

This will keep their thoughts eafy and free, the 
only semper wherein the mind is capable of receiv- 
ing new informations. Locke. 

All irregular sempers in trade and bufinefs are but 
like irregular tempers in eating and drinking. Law. 

5. Conftitutional frame of mind. 
The brain may devife laws for the blood, but a 


t 


hot temper leaps o’er a cold decree. Shak/peave. 
Our hearts, 

OF brothers temper, do receive you in 

With all kind love. Shak/peare, 


G. Calmnefs of mind ; moderation. 
Reftore yourfelves unto your tempers, fathers, 
And without perturbation here me {peak. 
Ben Fonfon. 
Teach me, like thee, in various nature wile, 
To fall with dignity, with femper rife. Pope. 
7. State to which metals are reduced, par- 


ticularly as to hardnefs. 
Here draw l 
A fword, whofe temper I intend to ftain 
With the beft blood that E can meet withal. 
Shak/[peares 
Ithuriel with his fpear 
Touch'd lightly ; for no falfhood can endure 
Touch of celeftial semper, but returns 
Of force toits own likencfs: up he ftarts, 
Difcover'’d, and furpriz’d. Milton. 
Thefe needles fhould have a due temper; for, if 
they are too foft, the force exerted to carry them 
through the fieh will bend them; if they are too 
brittle, they fap. Sharp, 


Te'MPERAMENT. v, f. [teutheramentum, 
Latin ; temperament, French. | 

I. Conftitution; ftate with refpe to the 
predominance of any quality. 

Bodies are denominated hot and cold, in propor- 


tion to the prefent temperament of that part of our 
body to which they are applicd. Licke. 


2. Medium ; due mixture of oppofites. 
The common law has wafted and wrought out 
thofe diftempers, and reduced the kingdom to its juft 
flate and remperament. Hale 


TeMPERAMENTAL. adje [from tempera- 


ment,| Conttitutional, 

That temperamental dignotions, and conjecture 
of prevalent humours, may be collected from fpots 
àn our nails, we concede, Brown. 


Vout. If. 


TEM 


TnteHefual reprefentations are received with as’ 


unequal a fate, upon a bare sestperamental velith or 

difguit. Glanville. 
'TE'MPERANCE. x. /. [remperantia, Lat. ] 
1. Moderation: oppofed to gluttony and 


drunkennefi. 
Obferve 
The rule of not too much ; by temperance taught 
In what thou eatit and drink’; fecking from thence 
Due nourifhment, not gluttonous delight. Ads/tcst, 
Ten:perance, that virtue without pride, and for- 
tune without cnvy, gives indolence of body and 
tranquillity of mind ; the belt guardian of youth and 
fupport of oid age. Temple. 
Make temperance thy companion; fo fhall health 
Sit on thy brow. Dodficy. 


2. Patience; calmnefs; fedatenefs ; mode- 


ration of paffion. 
His fenfelefs fpeech and doted ignorance 
When as the noble prince had marked well, 
He calm'd his wrath with gapdly temperance. 
Spenter, 
What, are you chaf'd ? 
Atk God for temp'rance, that's th’ appliance only 
Which your difcale requires. Shuk/peare. 
TrE'MPERATE. adj, [ temperaius, Latin. | 
1. Not exceffive ; moderate in degree of 
any quality. 
Ufe a temperate heat, for they are ever temperate 


heats that digelt and mature; wherein we mean 
temperate, according to the nature of the fubjet; 


for that may be femperate to fruitsand liquors which ; 


will-not work at all upon metals. Bacon, | 
His fleep 

Was airy, light, from pure digeftion bred, 

And temp’ rate vapours bland. Milton, | 


2, Moderate tn meat and drink. 
l advifed him to be temperate in eating and drink- 
ing. Hifeman. 
Johre from ardent pafon. 
So hot a fpeed with fuch advice difpos’d, 
Such remp’rate order in fo ficrce a courte, 
Doth want example. Shak/peare, 
She’s not forward, but modeft as the dove : 
She is not hot, but temperate as the morn. Shakfp. 
From temperate inactivity we are unready to put 
in execution the fuggettions of reafon. Brown. 


Te'MPERATELY. adv. [from temperate] 
te Moderately ; not exceffively. 
By winds that temperately blow, 
The bark fhould pafs fecure and flow. Addifon. 
2. Calmly ; without violence of paffion. 
Temp’rately proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redrefs, Shakfpeare, 


3. Without gluttony or luxury. 
God efteems it a part of his fervice if we eat or 
drink ; fo it be temperately, and as may belt preferve 


health. ‘Taylor. 
Tre’MPERATENESS. 1. f. [from semperate. | 
1. Freedom from exceiles ; mediocrity. 
2. Calmnefs ; coolnefs of mind. 


Langley’s mild resperatenefs 
Did tend unto a calmer quieinefs. Daniel. 


Te'MPERATURE. x. /. (temperatura, tem- 
pero, Latin ; temperature, French. ] 
1. Conftitution of nature; degree of any 
qualities. 
It lieth in the fame climate, and is of no other 
temperature than Guinea. Abbot, 
Birds that change countries at certain feafons, if 
they come earlier, thew the temperature of weather. 
Bacon, 
There may be as much difference as to the ten- 
perature of the air, and as to heat and cold, in one 
mile, as in ten degrees of latitude ; and he that would 
cool and refrefh himfelf in the fummer, had better 
go up to the top of the next hill, than remove into 
a far more northera country. Brown, 
Memory depeis upon the confiftence and the 
temperature of the brain. Watts. 


2e Mediocrity; due balance of contrarie- 
tics. 


TEM 
As the world’s fun doth effcs bezet 
Dif 'rent in divers places ev'ry day; 
Here Autumn's temperature, there fumm-r's heat, 
Here flowy {pring-tide, and there winter grey. 


R ` h Davir. 
If, inflead of this variation of heat, we fuppote 


an cquality or couftsnt temperature of it before the 
deluge, the cafe would be much altered. Mf zceu.d. 
3. Moderation ; freedom from predominant 
pafon. 
In that proud port, which her fo gooilty graceth, 
Mott goodly temperature you may defery. Sperfer, 
TEMPERED, avy. [from temper. | DAAA 
with regard to the paflions, á 
When was my lord fo much ungently tempered, 
‘To Itop his ears againit ad monilhment ? Sóuk/fpearea 


TE'M PEST. x. /. (rempifie, French ; rez. 
peftas, Latin. | 
te ‘The utmoft violence of the wind : the 
names by which the wind is called ac. 
cording to the gradual increafe of its 
force feem to be, a breeze; a gale; a 
gut; a ftorm ; a tempeft. 
I have feen tempefts, when the fcolding winds 
Have riv’d the knotty oaks. Shakfpeave, 
Some have been driven by sempef to the fouth. 
Abbot. 


What at fic® was call'd a guft, the fame 
Hath now a ftorin's, anon a fempe/2's name. 
Denne. 
We, caught in a fiery tempe/?, fhall be hurl'd 
Each on his rock transtic'd, Milton. 
With clouds and ftorms 
Around thec thrown, tempe/? o'er tempf roll'd, 
Thou humblelt nature with thy northern blaf. 
Tbomfow. 
| 2. Any tumult; commotion ; perturbation. 
The tempcf? in my mtad 
Doth from my fenfes take all feeling elfe, 
Save what beats there. Shalfpeare. 


Jo TE'MPEST. v. a. [from the noun.]} 
To duturb as by a tempeft. 
Part huge of bulk, 
Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, 
Tempeft the ocean. Milton, 
TE'MPEST-BEATEN. ads. (tempf aud 
beat.) Shattered with ftorms, 
In the calm harbour of her gentle breaft, 
My tempefl- beaten foul may fately reft. Dryden, 
TE'MPEST-TOST. adj. [rempo and tof] 
Driven about by ftorms. 
Though his bark cannot be loft, 
Yet it hall be sempeft-ro/i. Shab fpcare, 
TEMPESTIVITY. 4 f. [tempeflirvus, Lat.] 
Seafonablenefs. 


Since their difperfion, the conftitution of countrice 
admit not fuch fempeffivity of harveit. Brown, 


| TEMPESTUOUS. adje (Ctempeffucnx, Fr. 
from tempeft.) Stormy ; turbulent. 
Tempeftuous fortune hath (pent all her fpight, 
And thrilling forrow thrown his utmolt dart. 
Spenfer. 
Which of them rifing with the fun, or falling, 
Should prove tempcfluous. Milton. 
Her looks grow black as a fempcffucus wind, 
Some raging thoughts are rowling in her mind. 
Dryden. 
Pompey, when difluaded from embarking becaufe 
the weather was temprfiuous, teplied, My voyage ie 
neceflary, my life is not ive Collier. 
Tr'mpcar. z. f. [trom the Temple, a 
houfe near the Thames, anciently belone- 
ing to the knights templars, originally 
{rom the temple of Jerufalem.] A itudent 
in the law. 
Wits and femplars ev'ry fentence raile, 
And wonder with a foolitls face of praife. 
Pe’MPLE. vf. [remple, French ; tempium, 


Latin. | <a 
1. A place appropriated to acts of religion. 


iy 


Pope. 


TEM 


The honour'd gods 
Throng our iarge temples with the fhews of peace 
~ Shab/oeare 
Here we have no temple but the wood, no aff=mbly 
but hornbeatts. Shak/peare. 
Moft facrilegious murther hath broke ope 
The lord's anointed rept, and tole thence 
The life o’ ch’ building. Shakfpeare. 
2. [termpore, Latin.) 
the fides of the Lead where the pulfe is 
felt. 


Her fonny locks 
Hra on ner rerples lize a golden fleece., Shat/p. 
Wemay apply intercipients of mailich upon the 
rem wes 5, Gaatals alio msy be applied. Wijenan. 

To procure fleep, he ufes the feratching of the 
temples aud ears; that even mollifies wild beatts. 

Aroucdnct. 

The weapon enter’d cofe above hisear, 

` Cold through bis semp/es glides the whizzing fpear. 

Pope. 

TEMPLET, z. /. A piece of timber in a 
builcing. 

When you lay aay timber on brick-work, as lin- 
teols over windows, or Zimmplets under gizders, lzy 
them ia locm. Moxon. 

TEMPORAL, adj. [temporal, Fr. temporalis, 
low Latin. | 
1. Meafured by time ; not eternal. 

As there they furtain temporal life, fo here they 

would learn to make provilion for eternal. Hooker, 


2. Secular; not ecclefiaftical, 
This fceptre thews the force of rempsral power, 

The attribute to awe and majefty, 

Wherein doth fit the dread of kings. Shak/peare. 

All the renz5oral lands, which men devout 
By teftament hath given to the church, 
Would they frip trom us. Sbhalfpeare. 
All temporal power hath been wrelted from the 
clergy, aad much of their ecclefiaitick. Swift. 
3. Not fpiritual. 

There is {carce any of thofe decifions but gives 
good light, by way of authority or reafon, to fome 
queftions that arife alfo between semporal dignities, 
efpecially to cafes wherein fome of our fubordinate 
tempcral titles have part in the controverfy. Se.dez. 

Call not every temporal end a debling of the inten- 
tion, but only when it contradicts the ends of God, 
or when it is principally intended: for fometimes a 
temporal end is part of our duty ; and fuch are all 
the ations of our calling. Taylor. 

Prayer is the inftrument of fetching down all 
food things to us, whether fpiritual or sempora/. 


Duty of Man. 


Our petitions to God, with regard to temporals, 
mult be that medium of convenience proportioned 
to the feveral conditions of life. Rogers. 


4. (temporal, French.] Placed at the 
temples, or upper part of the fides of the 
head. 

_ Copious bleedings, by opening the temporal arte- 
ries, are the molt exivCtual remedies for a phrenfy. 
Arbuthnot, 

TEMPORA'LITY. } 2 f. [ temporalité, 

TeE'MPORALS, 4 French; from zem- 
poral.) Secular pofeffions; not eccle- 
fiaftick rights. 

Such revenues, lands, and tenements, as bifhops 
have kad annexed to their tees by the kings and 
others trom time to time, as they are barons and 
lords of the parliament. Cowell, 


The refdue of thefe ordinary finances is cafual, 
as the femporaditics of vacant bilhopricks, the profits 
that grow by the tenures of lands. Bacon. 

The xing yizided up the poinr, referving the cere- 
mony of homage from the bilhops, in refpe@ of the 
temporalities, to himfelf. Alife. 


TEMPORALLY, adu. [from zemporal.] 
With refpeét to this life. 

Siiners who are in fuch a temporally happy con- 
ition, Owe t not to their fins, but wholly to their 
luck. Siutb. 

TE'MPORALTY. u. f. [from temporal.) 
2. The laity ; fecular people. 


The upper part of | 


TEM 


The pape fucked-outineftimable fums of money, 
to the intolerable grievance of clersy and temporary 
About. 
z. Secular pofleffions. 
'FEMPORA' NEOUS. adj, [temgsris, Latin.] 
Temporary. Did. 
TE'MPORARINESS. 2. /. [from temporary. ] 
The tlete of being temporary ; not per- 
petuity. 
TE'MPORARY ad. { tempus, Latin, ]  Laft- 
ing only for a limited time. 


Thele ten:psrary truces werc foon made and foon 


broken; he defired a ftraiter amity. Bacan. 
lf the Lotd's inmediate fpeaking, uttering, and 


writipg, doth coaclude 5y a neceTary inference, that 
all precepts uttered and written in this manner are 
(imply and perpetually moral; then, on the con- 
trary, all precepts wanting this are merely temporary. 
NS bite. 
The republick, threatened with danger, appointed 
a temporary dir, who, when the canger was 
over, reured again into the community. Atlifon 
To Te'MPoRIZE. wv. n. [iemporifer, Fr, 
Lempusy Latin. | 
1, To delay ; to precraftinate. 
If Cupid hath not fpent all his quiver in Venice, 
thou wilt quake for this fhortly. 
~—1 look for an earthquake toa then. 
Well, you will sempsrixe with the hours. 
Shakfpeare, 
The earl of Lincoln, deceived of the country’s 
concourfe, in.which cafe he would have seporized, 
refolved to give the kiog battle. Bacon. 


2. To comply with the time, or occafions, 
They might their grievance inwardly complain, 
But outwardly they needs mutt remporije. Danicl. 
3. To comply. This ts improper, 
The dauphin is tco wilful oppofite, 
And will not femporize with my entreaties: 
Fie flatly fays, he *ll not lay down kis arms. Sh2hf- 


Te'MPORIZER. z. f. [temporifeur, French ; 
from zemporizz.] One that complies with 
times or occafions ; 2 trimmer. 

I pronounce thee a hovering tew:porizer, that 
Canft with thine eyes at once fee goad and evil, 
Inclining to them both. Shakf{peare. 


To TEMPT. w a. [tento, Latin ; zenter, 
French. | 
1, To folicit to ill ; to incite by prefenting 
fome pleafure or advantage to the mind; 
to entice, 
Tis not the king that fends you to the Tower: 
My lady Gray tempts him totais harih extremity. 
Sbhak/peare. 
You, ever gentle gods! take my breath trom me; 
Ler not my worfer fpirit rempt me again 
To die before you pleate, ` Shat/peare. 
Come together, that Satan zemp? you not. 
1 Corinthians. 
He that hath not wholly fubdued himfelf, is 
quickly rempred and overcome ia fmall things. 
Bifhop Tayler. 
Fix’d on the fruit fhe gaz*d, which to behold 
Might fempt alone. Milton. 
The devil can but tempt and deceive; and if he 
cannot deitroy fo, his power is at an eud, South. 
O wretched maid ! 
Whofe roving fancy would refolve the fame 
With him who next fhould temps her eafy fame. 
Prior. 


2, To provoke. 

I’m much too vent’rous 

In tempting of your patience, 
Withhold 

Your talons from the wretched and the bold; 
Tempt not the brave and needy to defpair: 
For, though your violence thould leave 'em bare 
O* gold and filver, fwords and darts remain, Dryd. 


3. It is fometimes ufed without any notion 
of evil; to folicit; to draw. 
Sull his ftrength concesl'd 


Which sempicd our attempt, aad wrought our fall. 
Milton. 


Shat/peare. 


SEEN 


} The rowing crew 
| Toatempia fare; clothe all their tilts in blue. Gay. 
ki To try ; to attempt; to venture on. Í 
know not whether it was not originally 
~ fattempt, which was vitiouly written 
ro tempt, by an elifion of the wrong 
fyllable. 
“This from the vulgar branches muft be torn, 
And to fair Proferpine the prefent born, 
Ere leave be giv’n to fempt the nether fries. 
Dryden, 
TE'MPTABLE. adj. [from sempt.| Liable 
to temptation ; obnoxious to bad infiu- 
ence. Not elegant, nor ufed. 

If the parliament were as remprable as any other 
afflembly, the managers muft fail tor want of cools to 
work with. Swift. 

TEMPTATION. 2. fa [textation, French; 
from fempr.| 


1. The a& of temping ; folicitation to ill ; 
enticement. 

All c:mptation io tranferefs repel. 

2. The itate of being tempted. 

When by human weaknefs, and the arts of the 

tempter, you are led into femftaslone, prayer is the 

thread to bring you ott of this labyrinth. Dappfa. 


3. That which is offered to the miad as a 
motive to ill. 

S-t a deep glafs of rhenifh wine on the contrary 
cafket; for if the devil be within, and that temp tatic 
without, he will chufe it. Stak/tearz. 

Dare to be great without a guilty crowa 5 
View it, and lay the bright sempiation pa: 

?Tis bafe to feize on all. ryden 


Milton. 


Te/MPTER. #, f [from sempt. | 
1. One who folicits to ill; an enticer, 
Thefe women are shrewd tem:pters with their 
tongues. Sbak/peare, 
ls this her fault or mine ? 
The tempter or the tempted, who fins moft ? 
Not the ; nor doth the tempt. Souk/pearte 
‘Thofe who are bent to do wickediy, wall never 
want fempters to urge them on. Tiii fan. 
My work is done : 
She’s now the tempter to eofnare his heart. Dry. 


2, The infernal folicitor to evil. 
The experience of our own frailties, and the 
watchfulnefs of the zempier, difcourage us. 
Hammord. 
Foretold what would come to pafs, 

When firft this tex:pter crois’d the guif from hell. 
Milten. 
To this high movntain’s top the semper brought 


Our Saviour. Milen. 
TEMSE BREAD, ?}». f. (zemjfen, Dutch; 
TE'MSED BREAD. § tamifer, French ; 


tamefare, Italian, to fft; zems, Dutch; 
tamis, French; sami/2, Italian, a fieve. ] 
Bread made of flower better fitted than 
common. 

TE'MULENCY, mf. [temulentia, Latin. ] 
Inebriation ; intoxication by liquor. 

Te'MULENT. adj, [temulentus, Latin. ] 
Inebriated ; intoxicated as with ftrong 
liquors. 

Tex, ad’, [eyn, Saxon ; zien, Dutch. ] 

t. The decimal number; twice five; the 
number by which we multiply numbers 
into new denominations, 

Thou fhalt have more 
Than two tens to a fcore. Sbakfpeare. 
Ten hath been extolled as containing even, odd, 
long, and plain, quadrate and cubical numbers; and 
Ariftotle obferved, that barbarians as well as Greeks 
ufed a numeration unto fen. browne 
With twice rez fail } crofs'd the Phrygian fea, 
Scarce teven within your harbour meet. Drycen, 
From the fott Ivie, 


Sweet Rute, and fev-itring’d uttrumeaf, require 
Sounds of delight. Prior, 


z, Ten is a proverbial number. 


TEN 
There's a proud modefty in merit, 
Averfe trom oegeing ; and refolv'd to pay 
Jin ümces the eift it atks. i Dryden. 
Although Englith is too little cultivated, yet the 
faults are nine in fev owing to affectation, Swift. 
TENABLE. adj. { tenable, French.} Such 
as may be maintained againft oppofition ; 


fuch as may be held againft attacks. 

The town was ftrong of ittelf, and wanted no in- 
duftry to fortify and make it tenable. Bacon. 

Sir William Ogle feized upon the caftle, and put 
it into a fenble condition. Clarendon. 

Infidelity has been driven out of all its outworks : 
the atheitt has not found his polt tenable, and is 
therefore rctircd into deifm. |  Speétator. 

Texa'ctous. adj, [tenax, Latin. |} 

1. Grafping hard ; inclined to hold fat ; 
not willing to let go: with of before the 
thing held. 

A refolute tenacious adherence to well-chofen 
principles, makes the face of a governor fhine in the 
eves of thofe that fee his ations. South, 

~ Griping, and {till tezucions of thy hold, 
Would'(t thou the Grecian chiefs, though largely 
foul'd, 
Should give the prizes they had gaind? Dryden. 

You rcign abfolute over the hearts of a ftubborn 
and frecburn people, texacious to madnels of their 
liberty. Dryden, 

True love’s a mifer; fo tenacious grown, 

Fle weighs to the leatt grain ot what’s his own. 


Dryden, 
Men arc tenacious of the opinions that firft poffefs 
them. lacke. | 


He is tenacious of his own property, and ready to 

invade that of others, Arbuthnat. | 
2. Retentive. 

The memory in fome is very lexacious; but yet 
there feems to be a conttant decay of all our ideas, 
even of thofe which are itruck deepeit, and in minds 
the molt retentive. Locke. 

3. [texace, Krench.] Having parts dif- 
pofed to adhere to each other; cohefive ; 
vifcous ; glutinous. 

Three equal round veflels filled, the one with 
water, the other with oil, the third with molten 
pitch, and the liquors ftirred alike to give them a 
vortical motion; the pitch by its tenacity will lofe 
its motion quickly, the oil being lefs tenacious will 
keep it longer, and the water being lefs tenacious 
will keep itlongett, but yet will lofe it in a thort 


time. Newton. 
4. Niggardly ; clofe-fifted ; meanly parfi- 
monious. Ainfworth. 


Tenaciousiy. adv. [from tenacious. | 
With difpofition to hold faft. 

Some things our juvenile reafons 'teracionfly ad- 
here to, which yet our maturer judgmcats dilallow 
of, Glanville. 

TENA'CIOUSNESS, x. f. [from tenacious. | 
Unwillingnefs to quit, refign, or let go. 

Tenacity. x. /. { tcnacité, French ; tena- 
citas, tenax, Latin.) Vifcofity ; gluti- 
noufnefs ; adhefion of one part to an- 
other. l 

tf many contiguous vortices of molten pitch were 
each of them as large as thofe which fome fuppofe to 
revolve about the fun and fixed (tars, yet thefe and 
all their parts would, by their tenacity and Aitfnefs, 
communicate their motion to one another till they 
all refted among thenilelves. Newton. 

_Subilances, whole renucity exceeds the power of 
digeltion, will neather pafs, nor be converted into 
aliment. Arbuthnot, 

Ter’ nancy. x. f. [tenanche, old French ; 
denentia, Law Latin, from tenant.|] Tem- 
porary poffeflion of what belongs to 
another. 

This duke becomes feiged of favour by defcent, 


though the condition of that eltate be commonly no 
more than a fenancy at will, Wotton. 


TENANT. z. /: [ tenant, French. | 
t. One that holds of another ; vne that on 
gertain conditions has temporary poflef 


TBN 
fion and ufe of that which is in reality 
the property of another: correlative to 
landlord. 


l have been your fevast, 

And your father’s enant, thefe fourfcore years. 
Shak/peare. 
The Engli being only tenants at will of the 
natives for Iuch coiveniency of fithing. Fleylyn. 

Such is the mould, that the blef tenqgut feeds 

On precious fruitsy aod pays lhis rent in weeds. 
Waller, 

Jupiter had a farm long for want of a tenant. 
L’ Efrrange. 

His cheerful tenants blefs their yearly toil, 

Yet totheirlord owe more than to the foil, Pope. 
The tevants of a manor fall iuto the fentiments 
of their lord. Watts. 
The father is a tyrant over flaves and beggars, 
whom he calls his tenants, Swift. 


| 26 One who refides in any place. 


O fields, O woods, oh when fhall I be made 
The happy tenant of your hade ! Cowley. 

The bear, rough renant ot thefe hades. Thom/o. 

Jo TE'NANT. wv. a. [from the noun. j 
To hold on certain conditions. 

Sir Roger’s etate is fexanted by perfons who have 

ferved him or his anceftors. Addifon. 
TE'NANTABLE. adj, [from tenant.) Such 
as may be held by a tenant. 

The ruins that time, ficknefs, or melancholy, 
fall bring, muft be made up at your colt; for that 
thing a hufband is but tenant for life ın what he 
holds, and is bound to leave the place renantable to 
the next that fhall take it. Suckling. 

That the foul may not be too much incommoded 
in her houfe of clay, fuch neceffaries are fecured to 
the body as may keep it in texantab/e repair. 

Decay of Piety. 
Te'NANTLESS. adj- [from ¢exant.] Unoc- 
cupied ; unpofleffed. 

O thou, that doft inhabit in my breaft, 

Leave not the manfion fo long temantie/s ; 
Left growing ruinous the building fall, 
And leave no memory of what it was! Shat/peare. 


I TE'NANT-SAWe 2 f. [corrupted, I fup- 


pofe, from renxonfarw.| See TENON. 
TENCH. x. f. [tince, Saxon ; zinca, Lat. } 
A pond Afh. 
Having ftored a very great pond with carps, tench, 
and other pond-fith, and only put in two fmall pikes, 


this pair of tyrants in feven years devoured the whole. 
Hale. 


To TEND. v. a. [contracted from attend.] 
1. To watch; to guard; to accompany as 
an affiftant or defender. 

Nymphs of lulla which, with careful heed, 
The filver fcaly trouts did tend full well. Spenfer. 

Go thou to Richard, and good angels send thee ! 

Shakf{peare. 

Him lord pronounc’d ; and, O! indignity, 
Subjected to his fervice angel wings, 
And flaming minitters tò watch and ead 
Their earthy charge. 

He led a rural life, and had command 
O'er all the thepherds, who about thofe vales 
Tended their numerous flocks. Dryden and Lee. 

There is a pleafure in that implicity, in beholding 


Milton. 


princes tending their flocks. Pope. 
Our humbler province is to zexd the fair ; 

To fave the powder from too rude a gale, 

Nor let th’ imprifon’d elfeifces exhale. Pope. 


2. To attend ; to accompany. 
Defpair 

TJended the fick, bufielt from couch to couch. Aile. 

Thole with whom I now converfe 

Without a tear wall fevd my herfe. 


. To be attentive to. 


Unfuck’d of lamb or kid that zezd their play. 
Milton, 


Swift. 


To TEND. v. x, [tendo, Latin.] 
1. To move toward a certain point or place. 
They had a view of the princefs at a matk, hav- 
ing overheard two pentkiimen feuding towards that 
_ fights otion. 


TEN 
To thefe abodes our fect Apollo fends : 
Here Dardanus was born, and hither tends, Dryden. 


| 2. [sendre, French, ] ‘To be directed to any 


end or purpofe ; to aim at, 
Admiration feiz'd 
Ail heav'’n, what this might mean, and whithee 
tend, Miliar: 

Fa@tions gain their power by pretendir.g commnn 

fafety, and tending towards it in the dire&telt cour fe. 
Temtle, 

The laws of our religion reud. to the univerfal 

happenefs of mankind. Tillstfon. 
3. ‘To contribute, 

Many times that which we afk would, if it Mould 
be granted, be worle for us, and perhaps fend to our 
deftruction ; and then God, by denying the particular 
matter of eur prayers, duth grant the general matter 
of them. Hammond. 

4. [from attend] To wait; to expect. 
Out of ufe. 
The bark is ready, and the wind at help; 
Th’ affociates rend. i Shaukfpeare. 
. To attend’; to wait as dependants or 
fervants. 
She deferves a lord, 
‘Phat twenty fuch rude boys might fend upon, 


And call her hourly mittrefs. Shak/pears. 
Give him tevding, 
He brings great news, Shak/peare. 


Was he not companion with the riotous knights 
That fend upon my father ? Stakfpeare. 


' 6 To attend as fomcthiag infeparable. In 


the laft three fenfes it feems only a collo. 
uial abbreviation of attend. 
Thieefold vengeance seu upon your fteps ! 
Shakfpearss 
Te'NDANCE. 2, /- [from zend,] 
1. Attendance ; itate of expectation. 


Unhappy wight, born to difattrous end, 
That doth his life in fo lomg tendauce (pend ? 


2. Perfons attendant: Out of ufe. 
His lobbies fAill’d with rexdance, 
Rain facrificial whifp'ring in his ear? Shak/peare. 


3. Attendance; act of waiting. 
She purpos’d, 
By watching, weeping, tendance, to 
O’ercome you with her hew. 


4. Care; act of tending. 
Nature does require 

Her times of prefervation, which, perforces 

J her frail foo, among{t my brethren mortal, 

Mult give my tendance to. Shak/peare, 

They at her coming fprung, 

And touch’d by her fair tcdance gladlier grew. 

Mistor, 


Shak/peare. 


Te'NDENCE. ) 

"Te'NDENCY. $ 

te Direction or courfe toward any place or 
object. 


lt is not much buftnefs that diftraéts any mans 
but the want of purity, conitancy, and tendency to- 
wards God. Taylor. 

Writings of this kiod, if conducted with candour, 
have a more particular tendency to the good of their 
country, than any other compolitions. adi for. 

We may acquaint ourfelves with the powers aod 
properties, the tcwdencies and.inclinations, of body 
and [{pirit. Watti. 

All of them are innocent, and molt of them had a 
moral tendency, to fotten the virulence of Parley, 
or laugh out ot countenance fome vice or folly. 

Sifr. 
2. Dircétion or courfe toward any inference 
or refule; drift. 

The greater congruity or incongruity there is ia 
any thing to the reafon of mankind, and the creatcs 
tendency it hath to promote or hinder the perfeétioa 
of man’s nature, fo much greater degrees hath it of 
moral good or evil; to which we ought to proporticr 
our inclination, or averfion. Ws slkirs, 

Thefe opinions are of fo little moment, that, like 
motes in the fun, Nicis seradencics are little noticed, 

Liike 


nf, [from tende 


5$ F2 


TEN 
TR'N DER. adj. [ tendre, French. } 
s. Soft; eafily impretied or injured ; not 
firm ; not hard. 

The carth brought forth the tem#er grafs, Milton. 

From each fender {talk the gathers. Milton. 

When the frame of the lungs is vot fo well woven, 
but is lay and fender, there is great danger that, 
aftes fpitting of blood, they will by degrees putrity 
aud confume. Blackmore. 

2. Senfible ; eafily pained ; foon fore. 

Unneath may the endure the finty (treet, 

To tread them with her teader feeling teet! SAa2k/p. 

Our bodies are not naturally more fezder than our 
faces ; but, by being lels expofed to the air, they be- 
come lefs able to endure it. I.’ E frange. 

The face when we are born is no lefs fender than 
any other paitof the body : it is ufe only hardens it, 
and makes it more able to endure the cold. Locke. 

3. Effeminate ; emafculate ; delicate. 

When Cyrus had overcome the Lydians, that 
were a Warlike nation, and devifed to bring them 
to a more peaceable lite, inftead of their fhort war- 
like coat, he clothed them in long garments like 
women ; and, inltead of their warlike mufick, ap- 
pointed to them certain lafcivious lays, by which 
their minds were fo mollified and abated, that they 
forgot their former fiercenefs, and became molt ren- 


der and effeminate. Spenfer. 
4. Exciting kind concern. 
I love Valentine; 

His life’s as fender tome as his foul. SAak/peare. 


ç. Compaflionate ; anxious for another's 
ood. 
The tender kindnefs of the church it well befeem- 


eth to help the weaker fort, although fome few of 


the perfecter and ftronger be for a ume difpleafed. 
Hooker. 


TEN 


more could not be expected of him, than to em- 
brace him as foon as he was fendered to him. 
Duty of Man. 
| 2. To hold; to efteem. 
Tender yourfelf more dearly 5 
Or, oot to crack the wind of the poor phrafe, 
Wringing it thus, you'll tender mea fool. Shak/p. 
3. [from the adjettive.] To regard wath 
kindnefs. Not in ufe. 
I thank you, madam, that you rerder her: 
Poor gentlewoman, my maiter wrongs her muche 
Shakfpeare. 
| TENDER. 2. /. [from the verb, ] 
1, Offer; propofal to acceptance, 
Then to have a wretched puling tool, 
A whining mammet, in her fortune’s render, 
To aniwer I'll not wed. Sh.rk/peare. 
Think yourfelf a baby ; 
That you have ta’en his sevders tor true pays 
Which are not fterling. Shak/peare, 
The earl accepted the texders of my fervice. 
Dryden. 
To declare the calling of the gentiles by a free, 
unlimited tender of the gofpel to all. South. 
Our tenders of duty every now and then milcarry. 
Addijon. 
2. {from the adjective.] Regard; kind 
concern, Not ufed. 
Thou halt fhew'd thou mak’ It fome zender of my 
lite, 
In this fair refcue thou haft brought to me. Shak/p. 
3. A {mall {hip attending ona larger, 
Tr/NDER-HEARTED. adj. [tender and 


heart.) Ot a fott compaffionate difpofi- 


tion. 


This not miftru(t but zezder love enjoins. Milion. TE'NDERLING. x. f. [from tender. | 


Be tender-hearted and compaflionate towards 


1. The firk horns of a deer. 


thofe in want, and ready to relieve them, Tillot/on. | z. A fondling; one who is made foft by 


6. Sufceptible of foft paffions, 
Your tears a heart of flint 
Might tender make, yet nought 
Herein they will prevail. 
=. Amorous ; lafcivious. 
What mad lover ever dy'd, 
To gain a foit and gentle bride ? 
Or, for a lady teader-hearted, 
In purliog reams or hemp departed ? 
g. Lxpretlive of the totter paifions. 
9. Careful not to nurt ; with of. 
The civil authority (hould be tevd:r cf the honour 
of God and religion. 


S penfer. 


Hudiéras. 


reputation, fo I have taken care not to give offence. 
Adidifon. 
yo. Gentle; mild ; unwilling to pain. 

Thy tender-hefted nature shall not give 
Thee o’er to harthnefs : her eyes are fierce, but 

thine 
Do comfort, and not burn. Shak{peare. 

You, that are thus fo tezder o'er his foliies, 

Will never do him good. Shakfpeare. 
21. Apt to give pain, 

ln things that are sender and ungleafing, break 
the ice by [ome whole words are ot lels weight, and 
referve the more weighty voice to come in as by 
chance. Bacon, 

tz. Young ; weak : as, zeuder age. 

When yet he was but fexder bodicd, a mother 
fhould not fell bin, Shakfpeare. 

Beneath the dens where unfletch’d tempetts lie, 
And infant wiods their tender voices try, Coruley, 

Jo TE NDER. V. A. [ rendre, Fr. | 
y. To offer; to exhibit; to propofe to 
acceptance. 

Some of the chiefeft an profeffed with greater 
ftomech their judgments, that fuch a difctpline was 
hitde better than popith tyranny difguifed, and zen- 
dered unto them. thoker. 

I crave no more than what your highnefs offer'd ; 
Nor will you reader lels. Shak/peare. 

All conditions, all minds, reader down 
Jheir fervice to lord Timon. Shak/peare. 

Owe not all creatures by jult right to tbee 

D.:ty and fervice, not to itay ull bid, 


Bat rencer all their psw’r 2 Aliltcn. 


Tillorfn. | 
As I have been temter of every particular perion’s | 


too much kindnefs. 
Te'nDERLY. adv. [from zender.) In a 
tender manner; mildly; gently ; foftly; 
kindly ; without harfhnefs. 
Tenderly applied to her 
Some remedies for life. 
She embrac’d him, and for joy 
Tenderly wept. Milton, 
They are the moft perfect piecesof Ovid, and the 
Ryle sender/y paffionate and courtly. 
Preface to Ovid. 
Marcus with blufhes owns he loves, 
And Brutus tenderly reproves. 


Shak/peare, 


Pope. 


Te'NDERNESS. 2. /. [tendrefe, Fr. from 
tender. \ 


1. The fiate of being tender; fufceptibi- 
-lity of impreffions ; not hardnefs. 
Pied cattle are fpotted in their tongues, the zez- 
dernefs ot the part receiving more eafily alterations 
than other parts of the fleth. Bacon, 
The difterence of the mufcular fleh depends upon 
the hardnefs, temderze/s, unoilture, or drinefs of the 
fibres. Arbuthnot. 
2. State of being eafily hurt; forenefs. 
A quicknels and fenderve/s of fight could not en- 
dure bright jun-fhine. Locke. 
Any zealous for his country, muft conquer that 
tendernefs and delicacy which may make him atraid 
ot being [poken ill of. Addifcn. 
There are examples of wounded perfons, that 
have roared tor anguith at the difcharge of ordnance, 
though at a great diftance ; what infupportable tor- 
ture then fhould we be under upon a like concuffion 
in the air, when all the whole body would have the 
tendernefs of a wound ! Bentley. 
3. Sufceptibility of the fofter pafions. 
Weep no moie, lett I give caule 
To be fulpected of more texderne/s 
Than doth become a man, Shakfpeare, 
Well we know your rexdene/s of hearts 
And geatle, kind, etl:minate remorte 
To your kindred, Shakfpeare. 
With what a graceful tendernefs he loves! 
And breathes the fottelt, the tincerett vows! Audi/ 
şe Kind attention ; anxiety for the good of 
another, 


He had never heard of Chrift before; and fo | 


TEN 

Haring no children, fhe did with fingular care ang 
tenderne/s intend the education of Philip and Mar- 
guret. Bacon, 

Se Scrupuloufnefs ; caution, 

My confcience firit receiv’d a fenderneft, 
Scruple, and prick, on certain fpecches utter'd 
By th’ bithop of Bayon. Shak/{pearts 

Some are unworthily cenfured for keeping their 
own, whom fendernc/s how to get honeitly teacheth 
to fpend difcreetly; whereas fuch need no great 
thriftinefs in preferving their own, who aflume more 
liberty in exacting from others. Wotton. 

True tenderne/s of confcience is nothing elle bue 
an awful and exact fenfe of the rule which fhould 
direti’; and while it teers by this compafs, and is 
fenfible of every deciination fiom it, fo long it is 
properly tender. South. 

6. Cautious care. 

There being implanted in every man’s nature a 
great fenderne/s of reputation, to be carelefs of it is 
looked on as a maik of a degenerous mind. 

Government of the Tongue. 
4. Soft pathos of expreffion. 


‘Te'nDINOUS. adj. [fendineux, Fr. tendinis, 
Lat.] Sinewy ; containing tendons; con- 
fiting of tendons, 

Nervous and texdinous parts have worle fymptoms, 
and are harder of cure than fielhy ones. J ifeman. 

TE’'NDON. a. f [ tendo, Lat.| A finew ; a 
ligature by which the joints are moved. 


A (truma in her inftep lay very hard and big 
amongit the tendins. Wifemane 


The entrails thefe embrace in fpiral rings, 
Thofe clafp th’ arterial tubes in tender rings; 
The tensons fome compacted clofe produce, 
And fome thin fibres for the {kin diBufe, Blackmores 
TEND RIE o 2. fi [tendrillon, Fre] The 
clafp of a vine or other climbing plant. 
In wanton ringlets wavd, 
As the vine curls her fezdri/s; which imply’d 
Subjection. Ailton. 
So may thy tender bloffoms fear no blite ; 
Nor goats with venom’d teeth thy fendri/s bite. 
Dryden. 
The tendri/s or clafpers of plants are given only 
to fuch as have weak italks, and cannot raile up of 
fuppcrt themfelves. Ray. 
TrENE'BRICOSE, ) adj. [tenebricofus, tene- 
TE'NEBROUSe § Orofus, Lat.) Darks 
gloomy’. 
Tenepro‘sity, x. f. (tencbræ, Latin. | 
Darknefs ; gloom. 


Te NEMENT. Ila Jo [tenement Fr. renee 


mentum, law Lat.] Any thing held by a 
tenant. 

What reafonable man will not think that the 
tenement {hall be made much better, it the tenant 
may be drawn to build himfel! fome handfome habi- 
tation thereon, to ditch and inclofe his ground ? 

Spenfer. 

Tis policy for father and fon to take ditterent 
fides; for then lands and tenements commit no 
(reafon. Dryden. 

Who has informed us, that a rational foul can 
inhabit no fexement, ualefs it has jutt fuch a fort of 
frontifpiece. Locke. 

‘Preat on, treat on, is her eternal note, 
And lands and fezements glide down her throat. 

Pope. 
Tennent. f. See TENET. 
TENE'RITY. 2. fi [teneritas, tener, Lat. | 
Tendernefs. Ainfwe 
Tene'sMus. 2. f. 
The ftone shutting up the orifice of the bladder is 
attended with a fene/mus, or needing to gu ta toole 
Arbuthnot. 
TE/NET. ze /. [from zenet, Latin, be holds 
Ic is fometimes written tevent, or they 
bold.) Pofition ; principle; opinion. 
That all animals of the land are in their kind in 
the fea, although received as a principle, 1s a zere? 
very queitiouable, Brownie 
While, in church matters, profit Mall be the 
touch-flone for faith and maaners, we are not to 
wonder af no gainful zenet be depohted. 
Decay of Piety. 


TARN 


This favours of fomething ranker than Sociniane 
ifm, even the tenets of the filth monarchy, and of 


fovercignty founded only upon fainthip. South. 
They wonder men thould have miftook 
The tene:s of thei: malter’s book. Prior. 


Tr'n Foun. adj. [ren and fold.] Ten times 


increafed. 
Fire kindled into tenfold rage. Mitton, 
Te'nnis. 2. A [This play is fuppofed by 
Shinner to be fo named from the word 
tenez, take it, hold it, or there it goes, 
ufed by the French when they drive the 
ball.) A play at which a ball is driven 
with a racket. 

Whe barbcr’s rnan hath been feen with him, and 
the old ornament of his cheek hath already (tufted 
Zennis balls. Shakfpeare. 

A prince, by a hard deftiny, became a tennis ball 
long to the blind goddefs. Howe! 

It can be no more difgrace to a great lord to draw 
a fair picture, than to play at zeanis with his page. 

Peacham, 

The infide of the uvea is blacked like the walls 
of a tennis court, that the rays falling upon the retina 
may not, by being rebounded thence upon the uvea, 
be returned again; for fuch a repercuffion would 
make the fight more confuled. More ugainft Athei/m. 

We conceive not a tennis ball to think, and con- 
fequently rot to have any volition, or preference of 
motion to reft. Locke. 

We have noexedra for the philofophers adjoining 
to our tennis court, but there are alehoufes. 

Arbuthnot and Pope. 
Jo Te'nwis. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
drive as a ball. Not ufed. 

Thofe four garrifons iffuing forth upon the enemy, 
will fo drive him from one fide to another, and tennis 
him amongft them, that he thall find no where fate 
to keep his feet in, nor hide himfelf. Spenfer. 

TE'NON. n. f. [Fr.] The end of a tim- 
ber cut to be fitted into another timber. 

Such variety of paris, folid with hollow ; fome 
with cavities as mortifes to receive, others with 
tenons to fit them. Ray. 

The tenant jaw being thing hath a back to keep 
it from bending. Moxon. 

Telnour. u. f. [tenor, Lat. teneur, Fr.) 
1. Continuity of ftate; conftant mode ; 
manner of continuity ; general currency. 
We might perceive his words interrupted conli- 
nually with fighs, and the tezor of his {peech not 
knit together to one conftant end, but diffolved in 
itfelf, as the vchemency of the inward paffion pre- 
vailed. Sidney. 
When the world firt out of chaos {prang, 

So fmil'd the days, and fo the texer ran 

Of their felicity: a {pring was there, 

An everlafting fpring the jolly year 

Led round in his great circle; no winds breath 

As now did fmell of winter or of death. Cra/éaw. 
Still I fee the tenor of man’s woe 

Hold on the fame, from woman to begin. Milton. 

Does not the whole tenor of the divine law pofi- 

tively require humility and meeknefs to all men ? 
Spratt, 
Infpire my numbers, 
Till I my long laborious work complete, 
And add perpetual fenor to my rhimes, 
Deduc’d trom nature's birth to Cæfar’s times. 
Dryden, 
his fuccefs would look like chance, if it were not 
erpetual, and alwaysof the lume tenor, Dryden. 

Can it be poifon! poifon ’s of one tenor, 

Or hot, or cold. Dryden. 

There is fo great an uniformity amonett them, 
that the whole seer of thofe bodies thus preferved, 
clearly points forth the month of Mav. /# ocdqward, 

In fuch lays as neither ebb nor ilow, 
Correctly cold, and regularly low, 
That, Munning tauits, one quiet tenor keep, 
We cannot blame indeed but we may ileep. 
Pope. 
2. Senfe contained ; general courfe or dritt. 
Has rot the divine Apollo faid, 
Ts `t not the rencr of his oracle, 
That kikg Leontes shall not have an heir, 
“Dull his lokt child be sound 2 Shak/peare. 


TY E-N 
By the fern brow and wafpith action, 
Which the did ufe as the was writing of it, 
lt bears an angry fenor. Sbak/peare. 
hid me tear the bond. 
— When it is paid according to the tenor. Shak/p. 

Reading it mutt be repeated again and again, with 
a clofe attention to the tenor of the difcourfe, and a 
perfect neglect of the divifions into chapters and 
verles. Lake. 

Bele found in mufick. 

The treble cutteth the air too fharp to make the 
found equal; and therefore a mean or tezor is the 
fweetett part. Bacon. 

Water and air he for the reror chofe, 

Earth made the bafe, the treble flame arofe. 
Couley. 
Tense. adj. [tenfus, Latin.) Stretched ; 
{iff ; not lax. 

For the free paffage of the found into the car, it 
is requilite that the tympanum be tev/e, and hard 
ftretched, otherwife the Jaxnefs of the membranc 
will certainly dead and damp the founde Folder. 

TENSE. x. /.[seamps, Fr. tempus, Lat.) In 
grammar, fen/e, in ftrict fpeaking, 1s only 

a variation of the verb to fignify time. 
Clarke. 

As forefight, when it is natural, anfwers to me- 
mory, fo when methodical it anfwers to reminil- 
cence, and may be called forecalt; all of them ex- 
preiicd in the ren/es given to verbs. Memory faith, 
I did fee; reminifcence, I had feen; forefight, l 
fhall fee; forecatt, ! {hall have feen. Grew. 

Ladies, without knowing what fezfes and parti- 
ciples are, fpeak as properly and as correctly as gen- 
Uemen. Lecke. 

He fhould have the Latin words given him in 
their firt cafe and renfe, and thould never be left to 
feek them himfelf from a dictionary. Waits. 

TE'NSENESS. xe /. [from zezfe.] Contrac- 
tion; tenfion: the contrary to laxity. 

Should the pain and senfene/s of the part con- 
tinue, the operation muft take place. Sharp. 

Te/NSIBLE. adj. [sen/us, Lat, | Capable of 
being extended. 

Gold is the clofeft, and therefore the heavieft, of 
metals, and is likewife the moft flexible and terfi- 
ble. Bacon. 

Te/NstLe. adj. [tenflis, Lat.] Capable of 
extenfion. 

All bodies du@tile and fte»fle, as metals that will 
be drawn into wires, have the appetite of not dif- 
continuing. Bacin. 

TENSION. x. f. |tenfion, Fr. tenfus, Lat. | 
te The a&t of itretching ; not laxation. 

Itcan have nothing of vocal found, voice being 


raifed by ith tenfion of the larynx; and on the | 


contrary, this found by a relaxed pofture of the 
mutcles thereof. Helder. 
2. The ftate of being ftretched ; not laxity. 
Still are the fubtle ftrings in ten/ion found, 
Like thofe of lutes, to juit proportion wound, 
Which of the air’s vibration is the torce. Blackmore, 
TENSIVE. adj. [tenfus, Lat.] Giving a 
fenfation of ftiftnefs or contraction. 


From choler is a hot burning pain; a beating pain | 
from the pulfe of the artery; a rezfive pain trom | 


diltention of the parts by the fulnefs of humours. 
Floyer. 
Te'nsure. x. f. [tenfus, Lat.] The act ot 
ftretching, or iate ot being ftretched ; 


the contrary to laxation or laxity. 

This motion upon preffure, and the reciprocal 
thereof, motion upon tenfure, we call motion of 
liberty, which is, when any body being forced toa 
preternatural extent reitoreth itielf to the natural. 

Bacon, 
Tent. 2. f. [tente, Fr. tentorium, Lat. | 
1, A foldier’s moveable lodging-place, com- 
monly made of canvas extended upon 
poles. 

The Turks, the more to terrify Corfu, taking a 

hill not far trom it, covered the fame with texts. 
Knolles, 

Becaufe of the fame craft he wrought with them; 

for by occupation they were sent makers, Ads. 


Tan 


|2. Any temporary habitation; a pavilions 
We faw a fpacious plain, whereon 
Were rents of various hue: by fome were herds 
Of cattle grazing. Milton. 
To Chafis’ pleaftng plains he took his way, 
There pitch'd his texts, and there refolv'd to Itay. 
p Dryden, 
3. [rente, Fro] A roll of lint put into a 
fore. 
Modelt doubt is call’d 
The heacon of the wife; the sent that fearches 
To th’ bottom of the worlt. Shuk/peare. 
A declining orihce keep open by a fimall rest dipt 
in fome medicaments, and alter digeftion withdraw 
the set and heal it. f Wifjeman. 
4, [vine tinto, Spanih.] A {pecies of winc 
deeply red, chiefy from Galicia in 
Spain. 
To'Venr. ve u. [from the noun.] To 
lodge as in a tent; to tabernacle, 
The fmiles of knaves 
Tent in my cheeks, and fchoolboys’ tears take up 
The glafles of my fight. Shakjpearee 
To Sent. v. a. To fearch as with a medi- 


cal tent. 
I?ll ext him to the quick ; if he but blench, 
] know mv courfe. Shakfpeare. 
I have {ome wounds upon me, and they fmart. 
—Well might they fefter 'gaintt ingratitude, 
And text themfelves with death, Shak/peare. 
Some furgeons, polfibly againft their own judg- 
ments, keep wounds tented, often to the ruin of 
their patient. Mifeman. 


TENTATION, 2. f. (tentation, Fr. tentatio, 
Lat.} Trial; temptation. 

The fint delution Satan put upon Eve, and his 
whole rentation, when he faid, Ye thall not die, 
was, in his equivocation, You thall not incur pre- 
fent death. Browne 

Te'nTATIVE. adj. [tentative, effort, Fr, 
tento, Lat.) ‘Trying; eflaying. 

This is not fcientifical, but tentative. 

Te'nTeED. adj. [from zent. | Covered with 


tents. 
Thefe arms of mine till now have us’d 
Their deareft action in the tented held. Shak/peare, 
| The foe deceiv’d, he pafs"d the tented plain, 


Beriley, 


In Troy to mingle with the hottile train. Popes 
TENTER. nò J. [rendo tentus Lat. | 
1. A hook on which things are fretched. 
| 2. To be on the Venters. To be on the 
| ftretch; to be in difficulties; to be in 
fufpente. 


In all my paft adventures, 
I ne'er was fet fo on the texters; 


| Or taken tardy with dilemma, 


| That ev’ry way l turn does hem me. 


Hudibras. 


To TE'NTER. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


| ftretch by hooks. 


leather or cloth is textered, it (pringeth back. Sacer. 


| A blown bladder preffed rifeth again; and when 
| 


To TENTER. v. wm. Vo admit extenfion. 
Woollen ctoth will ¢exter, linen fcarcely, Bucor. 


TENTH. adj. [teoda, Sax.) Firft after the 
ninth; ordinal of ten. 


lt may be thought the lefs trange, if otherscan- 
not do as much at the renth or twentieth trial as we 


did after much practice. Boyie. 
TENTH.  f [from the adjective. ] 
te The tenth part. 
Or all the horfes, 
The treafure in the’tield achicv'd, and city’, 
We tender you the /e2th. Sbakfpeare. 


By decimation and a tithed death, 
lt thy revenges hunger for that food 
Which nature loaths, take thou the deflin’d tenth. 
Séak/pcare, 
To purchafe but the renth of all their ttore, 
Would make the mighty Perfian monarch poor, 
Dryden, 
Suppofe half an ounce of filver now worth a bulhe? 
of wheat 5, but thould there be next year a fcarcity, 
fve ounces of Giver would purchafe but one buhei 


Pe 


To Ert 


fo that money would be then nine renfbs tefs warth | 


in refpect of food. Locke. 
De Tithe. 
With cheerful heart 
The renzh of thy increafe bettow, and own 
Heav’n's bounteous goodnefs, that wili fure repay 
Thy grateful duty. Paitips. 
3. Tenths are that vearly portion which a'l 
livings ecclefiaftical yield to the king. 
The bithop of Rome pretended right to 
this revenue by example of the high 
pricit of the Jews, who had zexths from 
the Levites, till by Henry theeEtghth 
they were annexed to the crown, Cowell. 
Te'nTHLY. adv. [from texth.] In the 
tenth place. 
Tenticinous, adj, [tentigo, Lat.) Stiff; 
ftretched, 
Te'nrwort. n, f. [adiantum album, Lat. } 
A plant. Ainfw. 
TexurrFo'Lious. adj. [tenuis and folium, 
Lat.] Having thin leaves, 
Tenutty. nijfe [teunité, Fro tenkitas, 
from tenuis, Lat. | : 
a. Thinnefs; exility; fmallnefs ; minute- 
nefs; not groffnefs. 

Firs and pines mount of themfelves in height 
without fide boughs; partly heat, and partly sezniry 
ef juice, fending the fap upwards. Bacon. 

Confider the divers figurings of the brain; the 
firings or filaments thereof; their diffcreace in 
‘enuity, or aptnefs for mation. Glanville. 

Aliment circulating through an animal bedy, is 
reduced to an almoft imperceptible rezuity before it 
can ferve animal purpofes. Avbutbnot. 

At the height of four thoufand miles the zther ıs 
of that wonderful temity, that if a fmall fphere of 
common air, of an inch diameter, thou'd be ex- 
panded to the thinnefs of that ether, it would more 
than take up the orb of Saturn, which is many 
million times bigger than the earth. Bentley. 

2. Poverty; meannefs. Not ufed. 

The texuity and contempt of clergymen will foon 

Jet them fee what a poor carcals they are, when 


parted from the influence of that fupremacy. 
King Charles. 


Te'nuous. edj. (tenuis, Lat.) Thin; 


{mall; minute. 

Another way of their attraction is by a tenuous 
emanation, or continued etHuvium, which after 
fome diftance retracteth unto itfelf, Brown. 


Te'nure.n. fi [tenco, Lat. tenure, French; 


tenura, law Latin. | The manner whereby 
tenements are holden of their lords. 


In Scotland are four zenyres; the firft is pura ù 


eleemofina, which is proper to fpiritual men, pay- 
ing nothing for it, but devota animarum fuftragia ; 
the fecond they call feu, which holds of the king, 
church, barons, or others, paying a certain duty 
called feud: firma; the third ts a holding in blanch 
by payment of a penny, rofe, pairof gilt fpurs, or fome 
fucn thing, if afked ; the fourth is by fervice of ward 
and relet, where the heir being minor is in the 
cuitody of his lord, together with his lands, and 
lands holden in this manner are called feudum de 
hauberk or haubert, feudum militare or loricatum. 
Tenure in grofs is the terure in capite; tor the 
crown is called a feignory in grofs, becaufe a corpo- 
ration of and by itfelf. f Cowell, 
The fervice follows the rexure of lands; and the 
Jands were given away by the kings of England to 
thofe lords. Spenfer. 
‘The uncertainty of zeure, by which all worldly 
things are held, minifteis very unpleafant meditation. 
Raleigh, 

Man muft be known, his ftrength, his ftate, 
And by that tenour he holds all of tate. Dryden. 
[reeratction. x. fa {tepefacio, Latin. } 


The act of warming to a {mall degree, 


Te'vip. adj, | tepidus, Latin.) Lukewarm ; 


warm in a {mall degree. 
The ¢pid caves, and fens, and fhores, 


Their brood as numerous hatch. Alilion. 


Tee ER 


He with his tepid rays the rofe renews, 
And licks the dropping leaves, and dries the dews. 
D: yden. 
Such things as relax the fkin are likewife fodo- 
rick ; as warm water, friction, and tepid vapours. 
Arbuthnot. 
TEPIDITY. 2. Ye (irene spike 
warninefs. 
Te’por. x f. [tepor, Latin.] Lukewarm- 
nefs; gentle heat. 
The fmall-pox, mortal during fuch a feafon, grew 
more favourable by the repor and moilture in April. 
Arbuthnct. 
TERATOLOGY. 2. A [rieur@ and atya.) 
Bombatt ; affectation of falfe fublimity. 


Bailey. 


TIERCE: 3 /: [ tierce, Fr. triens, Latin.| A | 6. 


veflel containing forty-two gallons of 
wine ; the third part of a butt or pipe. 
Ainfrvorth, 
In the poet's verfe 
The king’s fame lies," go now deny his sier'ce. 
Sonfor. 
TEREBI'NTHINATE. } adj. { terebinthines 
TEREBIUNTHINE. Fr. terebinthu-r, 
Latin. ] Confifting of turpentine ; mixed 
with turpentine, 
Sait ferum may be evacuated by urine, by rerebin- 
thinates as tops of pine in all our ale. Floyer. 


To Te’REBRATE. v. a. [teredro, Latin. ] 
To bore; to perforate; to pierce. 
Confider the threefold effect of Jupiter’s trifulk, 
to burn, ditculs, and teredrare. Brower, 
Earth-worms are completely adapted to their way 
of lite, for tcvedrating the earth, and creeping. 
Derhanr. 
TEREBRA TION. x. f. [from zerebrate.] 
The act of boring or piercing. 
Tercbration of trecs makes them proiper better ; 
and alfo it maketh the fruit (weeter and better. 
Bacon. 


TERGE MINOUS. adj, | tergeminus, Latin. | 
Threefold. 

TERGIVERSA TION, 2 fe [tergum and 
werjo, Latin. | 

t. Shift; fubterfuge; evafion. 

Writing is to be preferred before verbal confer- 
ences, as being freer from paflions and rergiver/a- 
tions. Bifhop Bramball. 

2. Change; ficklenefs, 

The colonel, after all his tergiverfations, loft his 

life in the king’s fervice. Clarendon. 
TERM. z. /. [ serminus, Latin. ] 
1. Limit; boundary. 

Corruption is a reciprocal to generation ; and they 
two are as nature’s two ferms or boundaries, and the 
guides to life and death. Bacon, 

2. [terme, Fr.] The word by which a thing 
is exprefled. A word of art. 

To apply notions philofophical to plebeian terms, 
or to fay, where the notions cannot be ntiy reton- 
ciled, that there wanteth a ferv: or nomenciature for 
it, he but fhifts of ignorance. Bacon. 

Thofe parts of nature into which the chaos was 
divided, they fignified by dark and obfcure names, 
which we have expreficd in their plain and proper 


terns. Burnet. 
In painting, the greatclt beauties cannct always be 
expreifed for want of terms. / Dryden. 


Had the Roman tongue continued vulgar, it would 
have been neceffary, from the many terms of art 
required 1p trads and in war, to have made great 
additions to it. Swift. 
. Words; language. 

Would curfes kill, as doth the mandrake’s groan, 
J would invent as bitter fearching fersms, 

As curit, as har, as horrible to hear. Shak{peure. 
Cod to Satan tarts his dooim apply"d, 
Though in myfterious terms. 
4° Condition; ttipulation. 
Well, on my êz thou wilt aot be my heir? 
Drycen. 


Aito. 


2 


| 
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TÆR 

Enjoy thy love, Guce fuch i3 thy defire ¢ 
Live, though unhappy, live on any fers. Dryden, 

Did religion befow heaven, without any rers of 
conditions, indifferently upon all, there would he no 
inhdel. Bentley. 

We flattered ourfelves with reducing France to 
our own terms by the want of moncy, but have heen 
till difappointed by the great fums imported trom 
America. Adsifone 


© (rermine, old Fr.] Time for which any 


thing laits; a limited time. 
I am thy father’s fpirit, 
Doom’'d for a certain tem to walk the night. 
Shak/peare. 
Why fhould Rome fall 2 moment ere her ume ? 
No; let usdraw her fer of treedom out 
In its full length, and (pin it to the lał. Addifun. 
[In law.] ‘The time in which the tribu- 
nals are open to all that lilt to complain 
of wrong, or to feek their right by courfe 
of law; the reft of the year is called vaca. 
tion. OF thefe ¢erms there are four in 
every year, during which matters of 
juftice are difpatched: one is called 
Hilary sera, which bezins the twenty- 
third of January, or, if that be Sunday, 
the next day following, and erds the 
twenty -firft of February; another is cal- 
led Katter sera, which begins eighteen 
days after Eatter, and ends the Monday 
next after Afcenfion-day; the third is Tri- 
nity fer, beginning the Friday next after 
Trinity Sunday, and ending the Wednefs 
day fortnight after; the tourth is Mi- 
chaelmas ‘erm, beginning the fixth of 
November, or, if that be Sunday, the 
next day after, and ending the twenty- 
eighth of November. Cowell. 
The term fuiters may fpeed their bufinefs: for 
the end of thefe feffions delivereth them fpace enough 
to overtake the beginning of the terms. Carew. 
Too long vacation halten’d ou his terme Miltone 
Thofe men employed as jultices daily in term time 
confult with one another. Hale. 
What are thefe to thole vaft heaps of crimes 
Which terms prolong ? Dryden. 


To TERM. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


name; to call. 
Men term what is beyond the limits of the unie 
verfe imaginary fpace, as if nobody exiited in it. - 
Locke. 


' 
Te’RMAGANCY. m. f. [from ¢ermagant, | 


Yurbulence ; tumultuoufnefs, 
By a violent termagazcy of temper, the may never 
fuffer him to have a moment’s peace. Barker. 


TE’'RMAGANT. adj. [tyn and magan, 


Sax. eminently powerful, | 


. Tumultuous ; turbulent. 


*Twas time to counterfeit, or that hot fermagant 
Scot had paid me {cot aad lot too. Shat/peare. 
uarrelfome ; fcolding ; furious. 
The eldett was a fernnagant, imperious, prodigal, 
profligate wench. Arbuthnot. 


TE'RMAGANT. % f. A fcold; a brawling 


turbulent woman, Is: appears in Shak- 
Jpeare to have been anciently ufed of men. 
It was a kind of heathen deity extremely 
vociferous and tumultuous in the ancient 


farces and puppetfhows, 
1 would have fuch a fellow whipt for o*erdoing 


termagant; it Outherods Herod. Shak/peare. 
For zeal’s a dreadtul fermzgaut, 
That teaches faints to tear and rant. Eudibras. 


She thyew his periwig intothe fire: well, faid he, 


thou art a brave termagant. Tatler. 
The (prites of tery sermagants in flame 
Mount up and take a falamandei's namee Pope. 


TE'RMER. 2. /. [from zerm.] One who 


travels up to the term, 


TER 


Nor have my title leafon pofle ar walls, 
Or in elett Qicks advanced tv make calls 
For ter eteri, or lome clerk-'ike ferving-man. 
Ben Jorfon. 


(from ferminaie. | 


Te'RMINABLE. adj. 
Limitabie; that admits of bounds. 

Jo TERMINATE, ve a. termino, Lat. ter- 
miner, Fr. ] 

1e To hound ; to limit. 

Bodies that are folid, feparahle, terminated, and 

moveabie, have a:l forts of figures. Locke. 

z. To put anend to: as, so terminate azy 


difference. 
Jo TERMINATE, van. To be limited ; 


to end; to have an end ; to attain its 


end. 

Thefe are to be reckoned with the heathen, with 
whom you know we undertook not to meddle, trear- 
ing only of the fcripture-election rerm nated in thofe 
to whom the [cripture is revealed, Hammond. 

‘That God was the maker of this vifib!e world, 
was evident from the very order of caufcs; the 
greateft argument by which natural reafon evinces a 
God : it being necetYary in fuch a chain of caufes to 
afcend to,and rerminate in, (ome firt; which Mould 
be the original of motion, and the caufe of all other 
things, but itf=lt be caufed by none. South. 

The wifdom of this world, its defigns and efficacy, 
terminate on this fide heaven. South. 

Ere I the rapture of my wilh renew, 

Į tell you then, it terminates in you. Dryden. 
TERMINATION. 2. /. [from terminate. } 
1. The act of limiting or bounding. 


2. Bound; limit. 

Its earthly and falinous parts are fo exadtly re- 
folved, that its body is left imporous, and not dif- 
creted by atomical ferminations. Brown. 

3. End; conclufion, 


4. Laft purpofe. 

It is not an idol ratione termini, in refpest of fer- 
mination ; for the religious obfervation thereof is 
referred and fubfervient to the honour of God and 
Chrilt: neither is it fuch racione modi, for it 1s kept 
holy by the exercife of evangelical duties. White. 

5° [En grammar ; zerminatio, Lat. termi- 
naifon, Fr.) End of words as varied by 
their fignificatiors. 

Thofe rude heaps of words and terminations of an 
unknown tongue, would have never been fo happily 
learnt by heart without fome fmoothing artifice. 


Watts. 

6. Word; term. Notin vufe. 
She fpeaks poniards, and every word fabs: if her 
breath were as terrible as her servinations, there 
were no living near her, the would infect to the 


north far. Sbak/peare. 
TERMUNTHUS. z. fe [ripete] A 
tumour. 


Termintbus is of a blackith colour; it breaks, 

and within a day the puftule comes away in a lough. 

: Wefemare 

Te/RMLESS, adj. [from ¢erm.] Unlimited; 
beundlefs. 

Thefe betraying lights look not up towards term- 
Jefs joys, nor down towards endlefs furrows. 

Raleigh. 
Te'RMLY. adv. [from term.| Tern by 
term; every term. 

The fees or allowances that ate term/y given to 
thefe deputies I pretermit. Bacon. 

The clerks are partly rewarded by that means 
alfo, belides that serm/y fee which they are allowed 

Bacon. 
Ve'rnary. adj. [ternaire, Fr, terxarius, 
Lat.] Proceeding by threes; confitting 
of three. 
Ternary. ) 2, /. [ternarius, ternio, Lat. | 
Fe'rnton. § The number three. 

Thefe nineteen confonants ood in fuch confufed 
order, fome in fermaries, lome in pairs, and fome 
fingle. Holder. 

Terrace. a f. (terrace, Fr, terraccias 


Italian. ] 


TER 


t. A fmall mount of earth covered with 
orafs. 

He made her gardens not only within the palaces, 
but upon terrvaffes railed with earth over the arched 
roofs, planted with all forts of fruits. Temple. 

2. A balcony ; an oven gallery. 
Fear broke my flumbers: 1 no longer fav, 
But mount the tersuce, thence the town fivey. 
Dryden. 
To Te'RRACE. UV. a. [from the noun. ] 
To open to the air or light. 
The reception of light into the body of the build- 


ing muft now be (upplied, by terracing any Rory | 


which isin danger of darknefs. Wotton. 
Clermont's rerrac’d height and Ether’s groves. 

‘Lhomfan. 

Terra Queous. adj. [terra and agua, 


Lat.] Compofed of land and water. 

The serrvagueous globe is, to this day, nearly in 
the fame condition that the univerfal deluge lett it. 

Wocdward, 
TERRE'NE. adj. [terrenus, Lat.| Earthly; 
terre(trial, 

They think that the fame rules of decency which 
ferve for things done unto ferrene powers, fhould uni- 
verfally decide what is £t in the fervice of God. 

Hocker. 

Our ferrene moon is now eclips’d, 

And it portends alone the fall of Antony. 
Shak/peare. 

God fet before him a mortal and immortal life, a 
nature caleftial and /errene; but God gave man to 
himfelf. Raleigh. 

Over many a tract 
Of heay’n they march’d, and many a province wide, 
Tenfold the length of this terrene. Milton. 
TE'RRE-BLUE. 2. fe (terre and blue, Fr. | 


A fort ofearth. 


Terre-blue is a light, loofe, friable kind of lapis | 


armenus. Woodward. 
PERREVERTES 2. f. (FaN A dortof. 


earth. 


Th. Js: det 


Was this a face to be erpos’d 
In the mott terrible and nimble ftroke 


OF quick, crofs lightning ? Shak/pearee 
Fit love for gods, 
Not terrible, though terrour be in love, Milton. 


I] y native Latium was thy darling care, 

Prudcat in peace, and terrible io war, Tricr, 
2, Creat, fo as to offend: a colloquial nhy- 
serbole. 

Leing indifpofed by the terrible coldnefs of the 
feaion, he repefed himfelf tll the weather fhould 
mend. Clarendon. 

I began to be im 4 serribve fear of him, and to 
look upon myfelt as a dead man. Tillotfon. 

TE'RRIBLENESS. z. f. [from terrible] 
Formidableneis; the quality of being 
terrible; dreadfulnels. 

Having quite loft the way of noblenefs, he ftrove 
to climb to the height of terriblene/s. Sidney. 

Their terrib/en-/s is owing to the violent contu- 
fion aad laceration of the parts. Sharp. 

Te'kRIBLY. adv. [from terrzble.] 
1. Dreadfuily ; formidably ; fo as to raife 
fear. 


The polith'd fteel gleams zerribly from far, 
And every moment nearer fhows the war. 


~ Dryden. 
2. Violently ; very much. 
The poor man fqualled rez iby, Swift. 


Terrier. w. f. (terrier, Fr, from serra, 


Lar. earth. | 
t. A dog that follows his game under- 
ground. 

The fox is earthed, but I fhail fend my two rer- 
| riers in after him. Dryden, 
| 2e [errir, Fr.] A furvey or regifter of 
i lands. 

King James`s canons require that the bifhops 
| procure a terrier to be taken of tuch lands. Ay/iffe. 
| 3. [from zerebro, Lat.] A wimble ; auger 
| or borer. Ainfworth. 


Terre-verte owes its colour to a flight admizture | TERRI FICK. adj. [zerrificus, Lat.} Dread- 


of copper. oodward. 

Terre-verte, or green earth, is light; itis a mean 

betwixt yellow-ochre and ulramarine. Dryden, 
Te’rreous. adj, [terreus, Late] Earthy ; 
confuting of earth. 

There is but little fimilitude betwixt a rerreous 
humidity and plantal germinations. Glanville. 

According to the temper of the rerreous parts at 
the bottom, varioully begin intume(cencies. Broten. 

Terrestrial, adj, (terroris, Lat.) 
t. Earthly ; not celeftial. ` 

Far paffing th’ height of men rerrefrial, 

Like an huge giant of the Titan iace. Spenfer. 

Terreftrial heav'n ! dane’d round by other heav’ns 
That thine, yet bear their bright officious lamps, 
Light above light. Milton, 

Theu brought’? Briareus with his hundred hands, 
So cail’d in heav’n ; but mortal men below 
By his terrefria/ name /Egeon know, Dryden. 

2. Confilting of earth; terreous. im- 
proper. 

l did not confine thefe obfervations to land, or 
terrejjriad parts of the globe, but extended them to 
the fluids. Woodward. 

To TERRE STRIFY, v. a. [terrefris and 
facio, Lat.] To reduce to the tate of 


earth. 

Though we thould affirm, that heaven were but 
earth celeftified, and earth but heaven serrefirificd ; 
er, that each part above had an influence on its 
divided affinity below ; yet to fingle out thefe rela- 
tions isa work to be effected by revelation. 

Brown. 

TERRE STRIOUS, adj. [terrcfris, Lat. ter- 

refire, Fr.) Terreous; earthy ; confit- 
ing of earth. 

This variation proceedeth from terrfrious emi- 
nences of earth refpecting the needle. brown. 

TE'RRICLE. adj, (terrible, Fr. from terri- 
bilis, Lat. ] 
1e Dreadful ; formidable ; caufing fear. 


ful; caufing terrour, 
The iérpent, fubtie ft beaft of all the field, 
Of huge extent fometimes, with brazen eyes 
And hairy mane ferrifick. Aitilione 
The Britith navy through ocean vaft 
Shall wave her double crois, t extremeft climes 
Tervifick. : Philips. 
To TE'RRIFY. V. a. [terror and facio, 
Lat.] ‘To fright; to hock with fear; 


to make afraid. 

Thou fcareft me with dreams, and terrifie/? me 
through vifions. Job. 

In nothing terrified by your adverfaries. 

- Philippians 

Neither doth it befeem this mot wealthy ttate to 
be zcrrified from that which is right with any 
charges of ware Knolles. 

Though he was an offender againft the laws, yet 
in regard they had treated him illegally, in fcourg- 
ing him and Silas uncondemned, againit the privi- 
tege of Romans, he ferries them with their illegal 
pioceedings. Kettlewell. 

The amazing difficulty of his account will rather 
terrify than inform him, and keep him from fetting 
heartily about fuch a tatk as he defpairs ever to go 
through with. Scutb. 

Meteors for various purpofes to form ; 

The breeze to cheer; to serrify, the torm. 
Blackmore. 
Te'RRITORY. 7. f. [territoriam, law Lat, 
territoire, Fr.) Land; country ; do. 
minion ; diftrict. 

Linger not in my territories longer than {wiftelt 
expedition will give thee time to leave our royal 
court. Sbakfprare. 

They erected a haufe within their own fer itory, 
half-way between their fort and the tewn, Hayw. 

He faw wide ferritory {pread 
Before him, towns and rural. works between. 
Xilton, 

Ne’er did ihe Turk. invade our territory, 

But-fame aud teiros doubled tt) their tiles. 
Denkan. 


Cis 


TES 


Arts and fciences took their rife, and flourifhed 
only io thofe fmall territories where the people were 


free. Swift. 
TE'RROUR. xe fe [terror, Lat. terreur, 
French. | 


1. Fear communicated, 
The thunder when to roll 
With terror through the dark aerial hall. Milten. 
‘The pizafures of the land and terrczrs of the main. 
y Blacknore. 
2. Fear received. 
Tt is the cowiih terrour of his fpirit 
That dares not undertake. Sbak/peare. 
They thot thorough both the walls of the town 
and the bulwark alfo, to the great terroxr of the de- 


tendants. Kousvbies. 
Amaze and tercur feiz'd the rebel holt. 
Milken. 
They with con{cious ferrous vex me round. 
Ldiltcn. 
O fight 
OF tervoxr, foul and uzly to behold, 
Horrid to think, how horrible to feel ! Milon. 
3. The caufe of fear. 
Thofe enormous ferrous of the Nile. Prior. 
So fpake the griefly terrour, Milton. 


TESSEN Gmy. (cers, EETA Sa Bates 
z. Smooth. Not inufe. 
Many ftones precious and vulgar, although fer): 
and fmooth, have not this power attractive. 
Brown. 
2. Cleanly written ; neat; elegant without 
pompoufnels. 
To raw numbers aad unfinith’d verfe, 
Sweet found is added now to make it tere. 
Dryder. 
Thefe accomplifhments in the pulpit appear by a 
quaint, fer/e, 4orid Ryle, rounded into periods with- 
out propriety or meaning. Swift. 
Various of numbers, new in ev'ry Itrain ; 
Di ffus'd, yet ter/2, poetical, though plain. fLarte. 
TE'RTIAN. xef. [tertiana, Lat.) An ague 
intermitting but one day, fo that there 
are two fits in three davs. 
Tertians of a long continuance do mot menace 
this fvmptom. Harvey. 
To TeRTiate. a, a. (tertio, tertius, Lat. } 
To do any thing the third time. 


Te'ssELLATED, adj, [tefella, Lat.] Va- 
riegated by fquares. 
Van Helmont produced a ftone very different from 
the reffellated pyrites. Woodward, 
Test. aes (tef, Fr. tefa, Italian. ] 
1. The cupel by which refiners try their 
metals. 


2. Trial; examination : as by the cupel. 
All thy vexations 
Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 
Haft Rrangely itood the refl. Shalfpeare. 
Let there be fome more tef? made of my metal, 
Before fo noble and fo great a figure 
Be itampt upon it. Shak/peare. 
They who thought worft of the Scots, did not 
think there would be no fruit or difcovery from that 
tee. Clarendcn. 
What ule of oaths, of promife, or of tef, 
Where men regard no God but interet? Waller. 
Thy virtue, prince, has Rood the se of fortune 
Like pureft gold, that, tortur'd in the furnace, 
Comes out more bright, and brings forth all its 
weight. Addifen, 
3. Means of trial. 
Whom fhould my mufe then fly to, but tiie bef 
Ot kings for grace ; of poets, for my t/f ? 
Ben Fonfox, 
To be read her‘elf the need not fear; 
Each tef, and every light, her mufe wali bear. 
Dryden, 
Your noble race 
We banith not, but they foriake the place : 
Our doors are open: True; but, cre they come, 
You tofs your *ceofing teff, and fume the room. 
hae: Dryden. 
4. That with which any thing is compared 


in order to prove its genuinenefs, 
1 


4 


TES 


Unersing Nature, Rill divinely bright, 
One clear, unchang'd and univestal light, 
Life, force, and beauty, muft to all impart, 
At once the fource, and end, and reft of art. Pope. 
5. Difcriminative characterittick. 
Our penal laws nofons of yours admit, 
Our tf? excludes your tribe from benetit. Dryden. 
6. Judgment; diftinétion. 
Who would excel, when few can make a tef 
Betwixt inditf’reot writing and the bett? Dryden. 
Testa'crous, adj, [teffaceus, Lat, teftacce, 
French. | 


1. Confitting of fhells; compofed of 
fhells. 


2. Having continuous, not jointed fhells ; 
oppofed to cruffacesus. 

Tefiaccovsywith natuialifts, is a term given only to 
fuch nih whofe ftrong and thick mells are entirc, 
and of a piece; becaule thofe which are joined, as 
the lobfers, are cruftacesus: but in medicine, all 
p:eparations of thells, and fubltances of the like 


kind, are thus called. Quincy. 
Several fhells were found upon the fhores, of the 
cruftaceous ard ¢effaceous kind. Wedward. 


The mineral particles in thefe thells are plainly to 
be diltiunguithed from the teffaceoxs ones, or the tex- 
ture and fub:tance of the Mell. Wocdwiti de 


| TESTAMENT., u. f. [teffament, Fr. tej- 


tamentum, Lat. | 
1. A will; any writing directing the dif- 
pofal of the poffefions of a man deceafed. 
He bringeth arguments from the love which al- 
ways the teftator bore him, imagining that thele, or 
the like proofs, will convict a refZament to have that 
in it which other men can no where by reading find. 
Hooker. 
All the temporal lands, which men devout 
By tcffament have given to the church, 
Would they ttrip from us. Shak{peare. 


He ordained by his lait tefament, thathis Æneids 
fhould be burs... Dryden. 


| 2. The name of each of the volumes of the 


holy fcripture, 

TESTAMENTARY. adj. [teflamentaire, 
Fr. teffamentarius, Lart. j 
contained in wills, 

How many tefamentary charities have been de- 
feated by the negligence or fraud of executors; by 
the fuppretfion of a will; the fubordination of wit- 
nelles, or the corrupt fenteuce of a judge ! 

Atterbury. 

TE'STATE, adj, [teftatus, Lat.| Having 
mace a will, 

Ry the canon law, the bifhop had the lawful dif- 
tribution of the goods of perions dying teffate and 
inteltate. Ayliffe. 

TESTA'TOR. x. /. [teftator, Lat, teflatour, 
Fr.] One who leaves a will. 

He bringeth arguments from the love or good-will 


which always the tc/fatcr bore him. Hocker. 


The fame is the cafe of a te/fator giving a legacy 
by kindnefs, or by promile and common right. 
Taylor. 
TESTATRIX, n. fe [Lat.} A woman 
who leaves a will, 
Te'sTED. adj. [from sf.] Tried by a 
teft. 
Not with fond fhekels of the refed geld. 
Sbhakfpeare. 
Tester. x. fo [seffe, Fr. a head ; this 
coin probably being diftinguifhed by the 
head ftamped upon it. ] 
1. A fixpence. 
Come manage me your caliver: hold, there is a 


tefler for thee. Shat/peare. 
A crown goes for fixty pence, a fhilling for twelve 
pence, and a tefler for fix pence. Lecke. 


Thofe who bore bulwarks on their backs, 

And guarded nations from attacks, 

Now practife ev'ry pliant gefture, 

Op'ning their trunk for ev'ry teffer. Swift, 
Young man, your days can ne'er be long, 

Ia fow’r of age you perith for a fong ; 


TED h 
Plume and diretors, Shylock and his wife, 
Will club their teers now to take thy lite. Pope. 


2. The cover ot a bed, 
Te'sticir. 2. f. [teficulus, Uat.] Stone. 


That a beaver, to efcape the hunter, bites off his 
tefticles or tones, is 2 tenet very ancient. Brower, 
The more certain fign from the pains reaching to 
the groins and rcfticles. Wifeman. 


TESTIFICA TION. % fi [teftificatio, Lar. 


from fify.) The att of witneffing, 
When together we have all received thofe heavenly 
myfteries wherein Chrift imparteth himfelf unto us, 
and giveth vifible te/fification of our blefled commu- 
nion with him, we thould, in hatred ot all herefies, 
factions, aod {chiims, declare openly ourlelves united. 
Haker. 
In places folemnly dedicated for that purpofe, ic 
a more direct fervice and teflificatien of our homage 
to God. South, 


Testirica'tor. n. f. [from reflificor, 


Lat.] One who witneffes. 


Te'sticier. ne A [from ¢toffify.] One 


who teftifies. 


To TE'STIFY. v. ne [teftificor, Lat.] To 


witnefs ; to prove; to give evidence, 
Jefus needed not that any thould te/fify of man; 


for he knew what wasin man, ‘ob. 

One witcefs hall not te/fity againtt any, to caufe 

him to die. Numbers, 

Heaven and earth thall te/ify for us, that you put 

us todeath wrongfuily. 1 Maccabeese 
Th’ event was dire, 

As this place te/tifes. Miltor. 


She appeals to their clofets, to their books of de- 
votion, tə fe/fi/y what care fhe has taken to ettablifh 
her children in a life of folid piety and orysver 

at’. 


‘To Te'stiFy. v.a. Towitnels; to give 


| 


Given by will; L TEST IMO NAL © ©7007 [tftimonial, Fr. 


evidence of any point. 
We fpeak that we do know, and tefify that we 
have feen; and ye receive not our witnels. Joba. 


Te'sTity. adv. [from teflys) Fretfully ; 


peevifhly ; morofely. 


teflimonium, Late) A writing produced 
by any one as an evidence for himfelf. 
Hofpitable people entertain all the idle vagrant 
reports, and fend them out with paffports and tefie 
monials, and will have them pafs for legitimate. 
Government of the Tongue, 
It is poffible to have fuch t:ffimonals of divine au- 
thority as may be fufficient to convince the more 
reafonable part of mankind, and pray what is want- 
ing in the teftimonies of Jefus Chritt? Burnet. 
A clerk does not exhibit to the bifhop letters mif- 
five or tefimsnial, teltifying his good behaviour. 


Ayliffe. 


TE’/STIMONY. 2. /. [teffimonium, Lat] 
te Evidence given ; proof by witnefs. 


The proof of every thing muft be by the te/fimony 


of fuch as the parties produce. Spenfer. 
If 1 bring you fuficient teffimony, my ten thou- 
fand ducats are mine. Sbak/peare. 


Evidence is faid to arife fram teffimony, when we 
depend upon the credit and relation of others for the 
truth or falfehood of any thing. Wilkins. 

I could not anfwer it to the world, if l gave not 
your lord(hip my feffimony of being the beft huf- 
band. Dryden. 

I muft bear this *fimony of Otway'’s memory, 
that the paiiions are truly touched in his Venice 
Preferved. Dryden. 


2. Publick evidences. 


We maintain the uniform (cfimony and tradition 
of the primitive church. Whites 
By his prefcript a fanctuary is fram’d, 
An ark ; and in the ark his teffisnony 5 
The records of his covenant. Milton. 


3. Open atteftation ; profeffion. 


Thou for the teffimory of truth haft born 
Univerfal reproach. Mitten, 


To Te'sTIMONY., v. a. To witness. Not 


ufed. 


Ti Epi 
Let him be but te/inznied in his own bringings 
forth, and he thall appear a fcholar, a ttarcimen, 
and a foldier. Skhakf[peare. 
Te'stines. » f. [from t/fy.) Morofe- 
nefs; peevithneds, 
Teflinefsis a difpatition or aptnefs to be angry. 
Locke. 
Trsru'DINATED. adj. [tefuda, Latin.) 
Roofed ; arched. 
Testupinrous. adj, [refiuds, Lat.] Re- 
fembting the Mell of a tortoile. 
TE/STY. adj. [teftie, hr. tePardo, Italian. | 
Fretful; peevith ; apt to be angry. 


Lead thefe teffy rivals fo aftray, 
As one come not within another’s wav. 


Shalfpeare. 
Muf I tand and crouch under your rey humour? 
Shakfecare. 

King Pyrrhus cured his fpleneticx 
And fe/y courtiers witha kick. Hudibras. 


In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
‘Thou’rt fuch a touchy, zey, pleafing fellows 
Hait fo much wit, and mirth, and fplcen about thee, 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee. 
Adtifon. 
Teltcuy. adj. Frowards; peevifh: acor- 


ruption of zely or touchy, 
A grievous burthen was thy biith to me, 
Tewhby and wayward was thy infancy. 
Shakfpeare. 
A filly fchoolboy, coming to fay my Icflou to the 
world, that peevith and fereby matter. Graunt, 


TOTES TETE. n. {Fr} Cheek by 


jowl. 
Long before the fquire and dame 


Are tete à tite. Frior. 
Deluded mortals, whom the great 

Chufe for companions éfe å fete; 

Who at their dinners, en famille, 

Get leave to fit Wacne’er you will. Swift. 


TETHER, x. /. [See TEDDER.] A ftring 
by which horfes are held from patturing 


too wide. 
Hamlet is young, 
And witha larger te¢her he may walk 


Than may be given you. Shakfpeare. 
Fame and cenfure with a tether, 
By fate, are always link’d together. Swift. 


Imagination has no limits, but where it is con- 
fined, we find the thortnefs of our tether. Swift. 
To TE'THER, v. a. [from the noun.) ‘To 
tie up. 
TETRAGONAL, adj. (rsrežyo®.] Four 
fquare. 

From the beginning of the difeafe, reckoning on 
unto the feventh day, the moon =i be ina telrago= 
mal or guadrate afpect, that 1s, four fizns removed 
from that wherein the difeafe began; in the four- 
teenth day it will be in an oppolite afpect, and at 
the end of the third feptenary tetregonmal again. 


Brown. 
TeETRAPE TALOUS. adj, [rirràps; and 
mizacdeve| Such flowers as confit of four 
Jeaves round the ftyle: plants having a 


tetrapetalous flower confitute a diilin 


All the setrapetalous Giliquofe plants are alka- 
lefcent. Arbuthnot. 


Te TRARCH. 2. f. [tetrarcha, Lat. tetrar- 
que, Fr. tet¢eepx%¢.] A Roman governour 


of the fourth part of a province, 

All the earth, 
Her kings and zeti arshs, are their tributaries $ 
People and nations pay them hourly ftisends. 


Ben Jorfon. 
TETRA'RCHATE. } », /. [rerenexsc.] A 
Te'TRARCHY. § Roman government 
of a fourth part of a province, 
~TETRA'STICK. z. vs [rergesirs0c.] An 
epigram or ftanza of four verfes, 


Vout, II. 


I 
All my fmooth body. 


PIESE 


The tetrafick obliged Spenfer to extend his fenfe 
to the length of four lines, which would have bees 
more clofely confined in the coupiet. Pepe 

EGR UC AL . dad). [tetricus, Lat. tetrique, 
Te'TRicovus, 4 Fr.) Froward; per- 
verfe ; four. 

In this the ¢errical bafia finding him to excel, 
gave him as a rare gift to Solyman. Knolles. 

TE'T ier. Sy terg Sax.| Aaea 
fcurf; a ringworm. 

A malt inttant retrer hark’d about, 

Mott hazar like, with vile and loathfome eruft, 
Shal/peare. 
A fcabby ¢etreron their pelts will Rick. Dryden. 
Tew. u.f. [towe,a hempen rope, Dutch.} 


1. Materials for any thing. Skinner. 
2. An iron chain. Ainfworth, 
‘To work; 


to beat fo as to fotten : of leather we fay’ 
to traw. 
TE'WEL. 7, /- [tuyau or tuyal, Fr.) 

In the back of the torge, againtt the fire-place, is 
fixed a thick iron plate, and a taper pipe in it abcut 
five inches long, called a feqve/, or teruel irony which 
comes through the back of the forge; in this 
tewel is placed the bellows. Alexsn, 

Jo Tewraw, v. a. (formed from teay by 
reduplication.} To beat; to break. 

The method and way of watering, pilling, break- 
ing, and fewtawing of hemp and flax, is a particu- 
lar bufinels. Mortimer, 

TEXT. uf. [texte, Fr. textus, Lat. ] 
1. That on which a comment is written. 
We expect your next 
Should be no comment, buta fear, 
To tell how modern bheaits are vest. 
2. A fentence of fcripture. 
In religion 
‘What errour, but fome fober brow 
Will blefs it, and approve it with a text ? 
Shak/peare. 
Some prime articles of faith are not delivered in a 


Jo Tew. a. [capian, Sax. } 
Waller. 


Jiteral or catechiftical form of {peech, but are col- 
leed and concluded by argumentation out of fen- 
tences of {cripture, and by comparing of fundry texts 
with one another. White. 

His mind he fhould fortify with fome few sexts, 
South, 


which are home and appotite to his cafe. 
Woven ; 


TE'XTILE, adj. [textilis, Lar.) 
capable of being woven. 
The placirg of the tangible parts in length or 


tranfverfe, as iu the warp and wot of texci/es. 
Bacon. 


The materials of them were not from any herb, 
as other texci/es, but from a ttone called amiantus. 
Wilkins. 
|! TE'STMAN. x. f. [text and man.) A man 
ready in quotation of texts. 

Men's daily occafions require the doing of a thou- 
fand things, which it would puzzle the belt zextman 
readily to bethink himfelt a fentence in the bidle, 
clear enough to fatisfy a (crupulous cvalcience of the 
Jawfulaefs of, Sunderfon. 

TE'XTRINE. adj. [textrina, Lat.] Rela- 
ting to weaving. 

It is a wonderful artifice, how newly-hatched 
maggots, not the parent animal, becaule ihe emits no 
web, ror hath any ¢extrine art, can convolve the 
Rubborn leaf, and bind it with the thread it weaves 
from its body. Derham. 

TE'XTUARIST. 0. fı [textuaire, Fr. from 

TE'XTUARY. rext.] One ready in 
the textof feripture ; a divine well verfed 
in fcripture. 

Tr‘xruary. adj. [froin teat. |} 

Ie Contained in the text. 

He extends the exciufion unto twenty days, which 

in the fexiwary lenfe is fully accomplithed in one. 
Brown. 
2. Serving as a text; authoritative. 
I {ce no ground why his realon fhould be textuary 


to ours, or that God intcoded him an univerfal 
headthip. Glanville. 


LT at Bh 


Te/xTure, wf (textus, Lat. J 
1. The a % weaving. 

Skins, althourh anatural habit unto all before the 
invention of tex ur:, were foincthing more unta 
Adam. Brown, 

2. A weh ; a thing woven. 

Others, far in the grafly dale, 

Their humble texture weave. Thimyot, 
» Manner of weaving with refpect either 


to form or matter. 
Under Bate of richeit texture fpread. Milten. 
A veil of tiche texture wrought the wears. 
Powe, 
4. Difvofition of the parts of bodies; com. 


bination of parts. 
Spirits— 
Nor in their liquid texture mortal wound | 
Receive, no more than can the fluid air. Milten. 
While the particles continue entire, they may 
compofe bodies of the fame nature and texture now, 
with water and earth compofed of entire particles in 
the beginning. N-wton, 
THAN, adv, (Sanne, Sax.] A particle 
placed in comparifon after the compara. 
tive adjective or adverb, noting a lefs de- 
gree ot the quality compared in the word 
that follows zhan : as, Alonerchy is better 
than avarchy, The hawk flies more 
fruiftly than the pigeor, 
Were we not better to fa!lonce with virtue, 
Than draw a wretched ard difhonour'd breath ? 
Ber fonfime 
More true delight in that {mail grouad, 
Thar: in poffeffing all the earth was found. 
Dariel. 
I never met with a more unhappy conjuncture of 
afiairs, ($an in the bufinefs of ihat unfortunate earl. 
King Charles. 
l love you for nothing more than for the juft 
ecem you have for all the tons of Adam. 
Swift, 
THANE. n. f. (Segn, Sax.] An old 
titie of honour, perhaps equivalent to 


baron. 
By Sinel's death T know I’m thane of Glamis; 
But how of Cawdor? the thane ot Cawdor lives. 
F Shak/peare. 
To THANK. v. a. [Oancian, Sax. dancken, 
Dutch; ¢hanken, German. | 
1, To return acknowledgments for any fa- 


vouror kindnefs. 
The forlorn foldier, that fo nobly fought, 
He would have well become this place, and grac’d 
The tharkings of a king. Shak/veare. 
For your ftubborn anfwer 
The king thall know it, and, no doubt, thant you, 
Shakfpeare, 
We thank God always for you. 2 Thef/uterianse 
He was fo true a father of his country, 
To thank me for detending ev'n his foes, 
Becaufe they were his fubj<cts.° Dryden, 
2. It is ufed often in a contraryʻor ironical 


fenfe. 
L! fare our anceftor impure ! 
For this we may /bank Adam. 
Weigh the dunge: wiih the doubtful blifs, 
Ani thank yourtelf, if aught fouli tall amifs. 
Dryden. 
That Portugal hath not yet more than a fulpen- 
fion of arms, they may thank themielves, becaufe 
they came fo late into the treaty; and, that they 
came fo late, they may thank the whigs, whofe 
falfe repretentations they believed. Swift. 
THank. lue / [Sancay, Sax. dancke, 
THanks. § Dutch.] Acknowledgment 
paid for favour or hindnefs; expreflion 
of gratitude. Thanks is common!y ufed 
of verbal acknowledgment, graritude of 
real repayment. Itis feldom ufed in the 
fingular. 
The poorcit fervice is repaid with shanks. 


Skak/peare, 
5G 


= 


Mitur, 


REES 


Happy be Thefeus, our renowned duke, 
o—Tharks, good Egeus, what's the news? 
Sbak/peare. 
The fool faith, I have no thané for all my good 
deed ; and they that eat my bread-fpeak evil of me. 
Ecclefiafticus. 
He took bread, and gave thanks to God in pre- 
fence of them all. As, 
Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory. 
3 Corinthians. 
Some embrace fuits which never mean to deal 


effectually in them; but they will win a ¢azz7k, or 
take a reward. 


For this to th’ infinitely good we owe 
Immortal shanks. Milton. 
Tua’xxrut. adj. [Sancrul, Sax.) Full | 
of gratitude; ready to acknowledge good 

received, 
A tharkf-J remembrance of his death. 
Common Prayer. 


Bz thankful unto him, and blefs his name. 
Palms. | 
In favour, to ufe men with much difference is 
good; for it maketh the perfons preferred more | 


Bacon. 


tharkful, and the reft more officious. Bacon, 
Live, thou great encourazer of arts; i 
Live ever in our thankful hearts. Dryden. 


THA'NEFULLY. adv. (from thankful. | 


With lively and grateful fenfe of good 
received. 


Here is better than the open air; take it shank- 
fuscy. Sbak/peare. 
If you have liv’d, take sBankfully the paft ; 
Make, as you can, the (weet remembrance iatt. 

Dryden. 

Out of gold, how to draw as many diftin¢ct fub- 
ftances as | can feparate from vitriol, l thall very 
thankfully \earn. Boyle. 

TualnxruLness, 2. f. [from shankful.] 
Gratitude; lively fenfe or ready acknow- 
ledgment of good received. 

He fcarcely would give me thanks for what i 
had Gone, tor fear that shankfulnef/s might have an 
introduction of reward. Sidney. 

Will you give me this maid your daughter ? 
— As freely, fon, as God did give her me. 
—Sweet prince, you learn me noble thankfulre/s. 

Sbat/{peere. 

The celebration of thefe holy myfteries being 
ended, retire with all rbankfulne/s of heart foz hav- 
ing been admitted to that heavenly featt. Tapir. 

Thank fulnefs and fubmitfion make us happy. 

L' Eftrange. 

THa'nKLess, adj. [from thank. | 

3. Unthankful ; ungrateful; making no 
acknowledgment. 

Left fo great good as he for her kad wrought, 
Should die unknown, 204 buried be in thanàlefs 


thought. Spenfer, 
That the may feel 
How tharper than a ferpent’s tooth it is, 
To have a thankle/s child. Shak/peare. 


One grateful woman to thy fame fupply’d 

Whata whole thankle/s land to his deny’d. Pope. 
2, Not deferving, or not likely to gain 
thanks. 

The contracting and extending the ‘ines and fenfe 
of others, if the firft authors might {peak for them- 
iclves, would appear a thank/e/s oce, 

Wage titill their wars, 


And bring home on thy breaft more shankie/s fears. | 
Crafbaw. ! 
THA'NKLESSNESS. 2. /. [from thanklefs.] | 


Ingratitude ; failure ta acknowledge 
good received, 


Not t' have written then, feems little lefs 
Thao wori of civil vices, soaak/ej/nefs. Donne. 
THANKO/FFERING. wf. [thank and offer. 
ing.) Offering paid in acknowledgment 
of mercy. 


A thoufand thank: firings are due to that provi- 
dence which has delivered our aation trom t 
ablurd iniquities. 


Celebration of mercy. 


Watter. \ 5° 
i 


i TAS | 8. That which; what. 


: TET 
THANKSGIVING. 2. fa [thanks and give.) | 


T'HA 


Thefe facred hymns chriftisnity hath peculiar to 
itfelf, the other being fongs tos of praife and tbunkj- 


giving, wherewith as we ferve God, fo the Jews 
ukewife. Hooker. 


| 
r 
1) 
} 
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l 


Of o'd there were fongs of praife and thankfgiving | 


unto God. Nehemiab. 

We fhould acknowledge our obligations to God 
for the many favours we receive, by continual praifes 
and thant fziving. Tillotfon. 

The common prattice of all chriftian churches 
and (tates, in appointing and keeping days of public 
thank/giving and humiliation, ts argument fufficient 
to prove, that in the common fenie of chriftians it is 
not forbidden in {cripture. Nelfon. 


Tua’ NxworRTHY, adj.[ thank and worthy. | 


Deferving gratitude ; meritorious, 
This is sharkqworrby, if a man endure grief. 


I Peter. 
If love be compell'd, and cannot chufe, 


How can it grateful or thankwortky prove ? 
Davies. 
THarM, 2. fJ. [Seanm, Saxon ; darm, 


Durch, the gut.] Inteftines twitted for 
feveral ufes. 


THAT., pronoun, [thata, Gothick ; Sær, 
Sax. dat, Dutch, } 
1, Not this, but the other. 
He wins me by tbat means I told you. 


Shak/peare. 
OXavia, not only baz, 
That were excufable, rhat and thoufands more 
Or femblable import, but he hath wag’d 
New wars againtt Pompey. Shak/peare. 
2. Which; relating to an antecedent 
thing, 

The finner makes an aberration from the fcope 
or mark zbat is fet before him. 


Perkins. 
You'll rue the time 


That clogs me with this anfwer. Sbatfpeare. 
Nothing they but duft can show, 
Or bones that halten to be fo. Cowlzy. 


When there is no fuch evident certainty as to take 
away all kind of doubting ; in fuch cafes, a judg- 
ment that is equal and impartial muft incline to the 
greater probabilities. Wilkins. 

3. Who ; relating to an antecedent perfon. 

Saints taf taught and led the way to heaven. 

Tickel. 
4. It fometimes ferves to fave the repeti- 
tion of a word or words foregoing. 

l'il know your bufinefs, zbat | will. 


Shak/peare. 
They faid, What is zbat to us? fee thou to that. 


Miattbec. 
Ye defraud, and tbat your brethren. 3 Cor. 


Yet for all sbat, wheathey be in the land of their 
enemies | will not catt them away. 


We mult direct our prayers to right ends} and 


Leviticus. | 


tbat either in refpect ot the prayer, itfelf, or the | 


things we pray for. 
They weep, as if they meant 
Toat way at leaft proud Nabas to prevent. 


Duty of Man, 


Cowley. 


This runick fubje€t will occur upon thar of | 


poetry. Temple. 

What is inviting in this fort of poetry, proceeds 
not fo much from the idea of a country life itielf, as 
from rur of its tranquillity. 


Pope. 
Oppofed to ¢his, as rhe other tocne, 
This is not fair; nor profitable zbat ; 
Nor v other queftion proper tor debate. Dryden. 


6, When his and thar relate to foregoing 
words, rhs is reterred like Arc or cecy to 
the latter, and skat like i//e or cela to the 
former. 

In this fcale gold, in t` other fame does lie, 
The weight of rbot mounts this fo high. 

J. Such as. 

By religion is meant a living up to thofe princi- 
ples, that is, to act conformably to our beft reafon, 
and to live as becomes thofe who believe a God and 
a future (tate. Tillotfon. 


Coley. 


Sir, I chink the meat wants ‘Za? I have. 
—— Batting. dshak/jeare. 
g. ‘The thing, 


| 


| 


| 


THA 


The Nazarite hath vowed, befides tat that his 
hand thall get. Numbers. 
He made thet art which was arage. Cowiry. 

10. The thing which then was. 
Secure proud Nahas flept, 

And dreamt, vain man, of féat day's batb`rous fport. 
Crawley. 
ır. By way of eminence. 

This is rhat Jonathan, the joy and grace, 

That Jonathan, 10 whom does mit remain 
Al! that fond mothers with. Cowley. 
Hence tove himielf, tbat tyrant of my days. 
Cowley. 
12. Jn Tuar. Becaufe ; in confequence of, 

Things are preached not i» that they are taught, 
but i (oar they are publifhed. Hooker, 

THAT. conjundiion. 
1, Becaufe. 

It is not that I love you lefs 
Than when before your teet I lay $ 

But to prevent the fad increafe 
Of hopelefs love, I keep away. Waller, 

Forgive me tbat I thus your patience wrong. 

Cowley. 
2. Noting a confequence. 

That he (hould dare to do me this difgrace ! 

Is fool or coward writ upon my face ? Dryden. 

The cultom and familiarity of thefe tongues do 
fometimes fo far influence the expreffions in thefe 
epiftles, Eat one may obferve the force of the Hee 
brew conjugations. : Lecke. 

3. Noting indication. 

We anfwered, hat we he'd it fo agreeable, as we 
both fargot dangers palt, and fears to come, tbat we 
thought an hour fpent with him was worth years of 
our former life. Bacone 

In the midft of this darknefs they faw fo much 
light, as to believe tbar when they died they went 
immediately to the ftars. deyin. 

l have thewed before, shat a mere pofidility to 
the contrary can by no means hinder a thing from 


being highly credible. Wilkinse 
4. Noting a final end. 
Treat it kindly, tbat it may 
With at leaf with us to ftay. Cowley 


THATCH. 2./. [Sace, Sax. fraw, Skir- 
ner, from Sac, a roof; in Iflandick, thak, 
Mr. Lye.] Straw laid upon the top of a 
houfe to keep out the weather. 

Hard by a ftye, beneath a roof ot thatch 

Dwelt Obloquy, who in her early days 

Bafkets ot nth at Billingfgate did watch, 
Cod, whiting, oyiter, mackrel, fprat, or plaife. Pope. 
A plougin-boy, who has never leen any thing but 
thatched houfes, naturally imagines that shared be- 
longs to the very nature of a houfe. Watts. 
Then came rofy health from her cottage of rharchy 

-Where never phyfician had lifted the latch. 

Smart. 

To THaTcH. v.a. [Saccian, Sax.] To 

cover as with ftraw. 
Make falfe hair, and rbarch 
Your poor thin roofs with burthens of the dead. 
Shakipeare, 
Mofs groweth chiefly upon ridges of houfes tiled 
or thatched. Bacon, 


Then Rome was poor, and there you might 
behold 


The palace thutch'd with ftraw. Dryden. 
Sonnets or elegies to Chloris 

Might raife a houfe above two ftories : 

A lyrick ode would flate, a catch 

Would tile, an epigram would thatch. Swif?, 


Tua/TCHER. z. f. [from zbatch.) One 
whofe trade is to cover houfes with 
fraw. 

You merit new employments daily ; 
Our thatcher, ditcher, gard’ner, baiiy. Swift. 
Ath is univerfal timber; it ferves the foldier, feae 
man, carpenter, tbatcher, and hutbandman. 
Mertimer, 

To THAW. v. z. [Sapan, Saxon; asgen, 
Dutch. | 

te To grow liquid after congelation ; to 
melt. 


Ty lige 


When thy melted maid ` 
H:s letter at thy pillow hath laid ; 
If chou begin’ It to thaw for this, 
May my name fep in. 

Iron firm land 
Thaws not, but gathers heap, and ruin feems 
Of ancient pile; all cife deep fnow and ice. 
Milton. 

Having let that ice shaw of itfelf, and frozen the 
liquor a fecond time, we could not difcern any thing. 

yif. 


Donne. 


O Solitude! romantick maid, 
Whether by nodding tow’ts you tread, 
Or climb the Andes’ clifted fide, 

Or by the Nile's coy fource abide, 

Or, ftarting from a half year’s feep, 
From Hecla view the rha wing deep, 
Or Tadmor’s marble waftes furvey, 


Teer 
Tb* adorning thee with fo much art 
[s but a barb'rous Skill: 
"Tis like the pois`ning of a dart, 
Too apt before to kill. 
, Sometimes seis cut off, 
In this fcale gold, ia Z° other fame does lie. 
: Cou ley. 
. [r is ufed by way of confequential refer- 


ence. 

The longer fin hath kept poffeffion of the heart, 
the harder it will he to drive itout. Duty of Mun. 
. In the following paffage zbe is ufed ac- 
cording to the French idiom. 

As all the confiderable governments among the 
Alps are commonwealths, fo it is a conftitution the 


molt adapted of any to the poverty of thefe couniries. 
Addison. 


Corley. 


THEA TRAL. adj. [theatral, Fr. theatralis, 
Lat.] Belonging to a theatre, 
| THEATRE. y. fa [theatre, Fr, theatrum, 
Latin. } 


Or in yon rooflefs cloilter play; 
Thee, fond nymph! again 1 woo, 
And again thy fteps putfue. 


2. To remit the cold which had caufed 


Grainger. 


froft. te A place in which fhows are exhibited ; 
Jo THaw. v. a. To melt what was con- a playhoufe. 
gealed. This wife and univerfal rbeatre 


Bring me the faireft creature northward born, 
Where Phebus’ fire fcarce thaws the ificles. 
Shak/peare. 
Think not that Czfar bears fuch rebel blood, 
That will be chau'd from the true quality 
With that which melteth fools, Shak/peare, 
My love is rhazu'd, 
Which, like a waxen image 'gainft a fire, 
Bears uo impreflion of the thing it was. 
Shak/peare. 
She can unlock 
The clafping charm, and rhaw the numbing fpell. 
Milton. 
Burniih’d fteel, that caft a glare 
From far, and feem'd to rhaw the treezing air. 
Dryden. 


Her icy heart is thaw'd. Granville. 


Prefents more woful pageants than the fcene 
Wherein we play. Shak/peare. 
When the boats came within fixty yards at the 
pillar, they found themfelves all bound, yet fo as 
they might go about, fo as they all tood as in a 
theatre beholding this light. Bacon. 


2. A place rifing by iteps or gradations like 


a theatre, 
Shade above hade, a woody rbeatre 
OF ftateliett view. 
In the midit of this fair valley ftood 
A native t4catre, which, rifing flow, 
By juit degrees o'erlook’d the ground below. 
Dryden. 


Milton. 


No theatres of oaks around him rife, 
Whofe roots earth's centre touch, whofe heads the 
{hies. farte. 


THEATRICAL, l adj. [theatrum, Latin. ] 
Tuea'rrick. È Scenick; fuiting a 
theatre; pertaining to a theatre. 
Theatrical forms ftickle hard for the prize of re» 
ligion : a diftorted countenance is made the mark of 
y ; an upricht heart. Decay of Piety, 
More harden’d after ‘baw. Milton, Load fome vain church with old shearrick itate, 
2. Warmth fuch as liquifies congelation, Turn arcs ot triumph to a garden gate. Pope. 
I was the prince’s jefter, and duller than a great | THEA’ TRICALLY. adv. (from theatrical. | 
shaw. : ere oe: Ina manrer fuiting the itage. 
That cold country where difcourfe doth freeze in Dauritleeher iocta E hond 
the air all winter, and may be heard in the next | tier voice theatrically WR F P 
fummer, or at a great thaw. Wilkiss. | 7 : j 
When tharp froits had long conftrain’d the earth, THee. | he oblique fingular of thou, 
A kindly t4aw unlocks it with cold rain, | Poet and faint, to tbee alone were giv n ; 
Firft the render blade peeps. Dryden. | The two moft(acred namesof earth and Ned oe 
| wey. 
THe. article. [de, Dutch.] af 


1. Thearticle noting a particular thing, 


THaw. » /. [from the verb.] 
r. Liquefaction of any thing congealed. 
A man of my kidney, that am as fubject to heat 


as butter; a maaof continual diffolution and thw. 
Shakjpeare. 


Hardens his Rubborn heart, but {till as ice 


Pope. 


THEFT, va f. [from chief] 
1. The act of ftealing. 


Your fon has paid a foldier’s debt: 

He only Jiv’d but ull he was a man; 

Toe which no fooner had his prowefs confirm'd, 

In rhe unthrinking Ration where he fought, 

But like a man he dy’d. Shakfocare. 
He put him in mind of tbe long pretence he had 

to be groom of the bed-chamber, tor zbe which he 

could not chufe but fay, that he had ¢/e queen's 

romife. Clarendon. 

Unhappy flave, and pupil to a bell, 

Unhappy till te latt, rbe kind releafing knell. 


Cow/ry. 

Ill march rbe mules, Hannibal. Cozley. 
Tbe fair example of the heav'nly lark, 

Thy tellow poet, Cowley, mark ; 

Above t4e ttars let thy bold mufick found, 

Thy humble neft build on tbe ground. Cowley. 

The truit 
Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal tafte 
Brought death into ¢4e world. Milton. 


Night thades zbe groves, and all in filence lie, 
All but ¢4¢ mournful Philomel and I, Pope. 


2. Before a vowel e is commonly cut off in 


verfe. 
Who had #8? efpecial engines been to rear 
His fortunes up into the frate they were. 


Danie’. i 


Theft is an unlawful telonious taking away of an- 
other mun’s goods againit the owner's know ‘edge or 
will. Cowell. 

His thefis were too open; his filching was like 
an unikiltul finger, he kept not time. Sbakfpeare. 

Their nurfe Euriphite, 
Whom for the ¢heft | wedded, {tole thefe children. 
Shak/feare. 

Deceit in trade, a fecret rhefr : extortion, an im- 
pudent heft. Holyday. 

The rbefts upon the publik can be looked into 
and pumbhed. Davenant. 


2. Thething ftolen. 


If the zbefi he certainly found in his hand alive, 
whether ox, ais, or theep, he Mhail re(tore double. 
Excdus. 


THEIR. provoun. (Seopa, of them, Sax. } 
te Of them : 


the pronoun peffeflive, from 

they. 
The round world thould have fhook 

Lions into civil itrezts, and citizens into their dens. 

Shak/fpeare. 

For the Italians, Dante had begun to hle their 

language in verie before Boccace, who likewife re- 

ceived no little help from his matter Petrarch 5 but 


THEM. 


THEMSELVES, 


TARE 


the reformation of sdcir profe was wholly owing to 
Bu-vace. Dryden. 


2. Theirs is ufed when any thing comes in 


conflruction between the polleflive and 


fubftantive, 
Prayer we always have in our power to befNow, 
and they never in sbeirs to retule, tJocker. 
They gave the fame names to their own idols 
whicn the Egyptians did to ¢heirs. Kaleigh. 
The penalty to thy tranfgreffion due, 
Arg due to theirs, which out of thinc will graw. 
Miira. 
Nothing but the name of zeal appears 
*Twixt our bef actions and the woitt ol sAcirs. 
Dinbim, 
Vain are our neighbours hopes, and vain thee 
carcs; 
The fault 13 more ‘heir language’s than therrs. 
Refcommon. 
Which eftablithed law of theirs feems too Riek 
at firlt, becaufe it excludes all fecret intrigues. 
Dryden, 
And, reading, with like sbeirs our fate and fame. 
Pope. 
The oblique of they. 
The materials of them were not from any herh. 
Wiikinte 


| THEME. x». f. [ikeme, Fr, from Sipe. | 
1. A fubyect on which one {peaks or writes. 


Every object of our idea is calied a sheme, whe- 


ther it be a being or not being. Waliss 
‘Two truths are told, 

As happy prologues tothe fweiling act 

Of the imperial theme. Shal/peare. 


When a foldier was the r4cme, my name 
Was not far off. Sbakfpvure. 
O! could I flow dike thee, and make thy ttieam 
My great example, as it is my there : 
Pry deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not 
ull; 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing fuil. 
Dentam, 
Whatever near Eurota's happy ftrear, 
With laurels crown'd, had been Apollo’s rAvme. 
Rifconinmon. 
Though Tyber’s ftreams immortal Rome behold, 
Though toaming Hermus {wells with Uses of gold 5 
From heav'n itlelf though feven-told Nilus flows, 
And harvetts on a hundied realms beftows ; 
Thelle now no more fhall be the mule’s iéenes, 
Loit in my fame, as in the fea their reams. Pepe. 


. À fhort differtation written by boys on 


any topick. 
Forcing the empty wits of children to compofe 
the mes, verles, and orations. Milton. 


. The original word whence others are 


derived. 

Let fcholars daily reduce the words to their otie 
ginal or sLesie, to the firit caie of nouus, or ħrit trenle 
ot verbs. Warts. 


mu, fe [See Tuey and 
SELF. | 


fe Thefe very perfons: in this fenfe ic is 


nominative. 
Whatloever evil befalleth in that, thanfelaes have 
made themilelves worthy to fuffer it. Hooker . 


. The oblique cafe of they and /elves. 


They open to themfe/ves at length the way. 
Milton. 
Such things as in theme/ves are equally true and 
certain, May not yet be capable of the fame kind 
o1 degree of evidence as to us. Wilkins. 
Waken children out of fleep with a low call, and 
give them kind ufage till they come periectly ta 
themfclves. Icke. 


Tuen. adv. [ than, Gothick ; San, Saxon ; 


dan, Dutch. | 


1. At that time. 


The then bifhop of london, Dr. Laud, attended 
on his majefty throughout thar whole journey. 


Cilareudun. 
Thee, them a boy, within my arms l laid. Dryd. 
2. Afterward; immediately atterward ; 
{foon afterward, 
pie 


aS EERE, 


Tf an herb be cut of from the roots tn winter, 
and then the earth be trodden dowa hard, the routs 
will become very big in fummer. 

3. In that cafe ; in confequence. 

Ir God's immediate (peaking and writing arzueth 


Toe 


Si@ and xearte.| Government immc- 
diately fuperintended by God. 
The characters of the reign of Chritt are chiefly 


juftice, peace, and divine prefence or conduct, 
which is called ¢beocracy, Burnet. 


precepts, thus fpoken or written, to be perpetually | THEOCR AMETWS ARo ailj. [thescratique, kr, 

moral; zben his not writing of precepis argucth | from sheacracy, | Relating toa government 
them to be temporary. | ERRE eE 5 

Had not men been fated to be blind, ae eee, Go , / 

Ther had our lances pierc’d the treach’rous wood. The government is neither human nor angelical, 

Dryden. but peculiarly sbeocratical, Burnet. 

Had fate fo pleas’d I had been eldeft born, THEo GOLITE sm. ve A mathematical in- 

ftrument for taking heights and diltances. 


Bacon. 


Dis’. 


And then without a crime the crown had worn. 


D ryden f é . AAT. 
If ali this be fo, ‘ae man has a natural tree dom. TH EPG PEI n. J. [ theaganie, Fr, 380 fous 4| 
Bocke. The generation of the gods. Bailsy. 


4. Therefore; for this reafon. 

' Whiles sòrs the apoitle moves us to unity, and 
moves us alfo to an endeavour to it, he beñows upon 
us as weiladifcovery, as an exhortation, (hewng 
us not only the end, but aifo the means, Holyday. 

If chen his providence 
Out of our evil {eek to bring forth good. 
Now rber be all thy weighty cares away, 
Thy jealoufies and fears; and, while you may, 
To peace and folt repofe give ali the day. Dryden. 
gaat another time: as zow and then, at 
one time and other. 
Now thaves with tevel wing the deep, ter foars. 
Milton, 
Oae whe the matter is not aware of what is 
dove, and then in other cafes it may fall out tobe | 


THEO'LOGER, Vx. f.(theolagien, Fr. thes. 
THEOLOGIAN. § logus, Lat] A divine; 
a profeffor of divinity. 
Some theolcgians defile places erected only for 
religion by detending oppreffions. Hayward, 
They co their viands fells nor feemingly 
The angel, nor in milt, the common glols 
í theoogians, but with keen ditpatch 
Of real hunger. Milian 
THeoLo'cicat. adj. (theolagique, Fr. then- 
logia, Late] Relating to the fcience of 
divintiy. 
A thouzh fome pens have only fymbolized the 
fame ‘rom tha myftery of its colours, yet are there 
oiher affections might admit of theological allufions. 


Brown. 
his own act. L' Ejtrarze. S 
eee, © Wini e ‘(hey zenera'ly are extraéts of rbeslogical and 
6. That time: it has here the efiect of a mora! fentences, drawn from eccletiattical and other 
noun. authors. Swift. 
; Till epez who kaew THEOLO'GICALLY. adv. [from theclr- 
The force of thofe dire arms ? Milten. 


THence. adv. (contracted, according to 
Thinfbow, from there herce.) 
1. From that place. 
Fat by the oracle of God; l thence 
Tuvoke thy aid. _ Miton. 
Surat he took, and ré-nce preventing fame, 
By quick and painful marches thither came. Dryden. 
2, From that time. 
There thall be no more thence an infant of days. 
Lfaiab, 


theology. 
TuHeo'Locist. J x. f. [theologus, Lat.) A 
Vuer'oLocur. § divine; one ftudious in 
the fcience of divinity. 

The cardinals of Rome, which are ¢beologuwes, 
friars, and {choolmen, call ali temporal bufineis, of 
wars, embaffages, thirrery, which 13 under theritiries. 

Bacon. 
A thealogue more by need than genial bent ; 
Tntrett in ail his a@ions was difcern’d. Dryden. 
‘ ais Ace F It is mo more an order, according to popith 7h20- 
Not to ut idle with fo aU gift " a ‘egijbsy than the prima tonfura, they allowing only 
Ulelefs, and rhexce idiculous, about him. Aliiton, feven ecciefiattical rbeclogifts. Ayliffe. 
4. From thence is a barbarous expreflion, | THEO'LOGY, ze fa (theologie, Fr. Sso- 
thence implying the fame; yet it wants àoyias] Divinity. 


not good authorities. Tine whele drift of the fcripture of God, what is 
From thence; from him, whofe daughter it but only to teach sheoleg y? Thealsg y, whatis it 
Hiis tears prociaim'd his parting with her; ¢Zence but the fcience of things divine? Fiosker. 
We have crofs‘d. Sbakfpeare. | She was molt dear to the king in regard of her 
| 
\ 


Raeror thateredfan, 


There plant eyes, all mift from thence knowiedge in languages, 1p ¢hev/sgy, and in philo- 


Purze ard dfperfe, Milton, fovhy. Hayward. 
THE'NCEFORTH. edu [thence and forth | The oideft writers of sheodcg y were of this mind- 
‘a z i i T = ° 

1. Krom that ume, idetfon 


THEO'MACHIST. 2. f. He who fights 
againit the gods. Barley. 
Treomacuy. a f- [2s and mzxr] 
‘The fight againtt the gods by the giants. 
Bailey, 

THEO'RBO. 2. fe [tiorba, Ital. tuorbe, Fr.] 
A large lute tor playing a thorough bats, 


Taenceforth this lagd was tributary made 
f° amb:vous Rome. Spenfer. 
They Mall be placed in Leinfter, and have land 
given them tol:ve upon, in fuch fort as {heli become 
good fubj-t:, to labour thexceforré tor their living. 


Spenfer. 
Wrath hail be no more 
Thenecferth, bat in thy prefence joy entire. Milton. | 
a, From therceforth is a barbarous corruv- 


ufed by the Italians. Bailey. 
tion, though it has crept into books He wanted nothing but a fongy 
where it ought not to be found. And a well tun'd rheerdo hung 
Awe Upon a bough, toeafe the pain 
His holy eyes; refolving from thenceforth Hus tugg’d eare furfer'd, with a ftrain. Butler. 


‘To leave them to their own polluted ways. Adi/tex. THEOREM? we J.[ theoreme, Er Ssaenwc, | 
Men grow acquainted with thefe felf-evidenr A pofition laid down as an acicnowled ged 
truths upon their being propoied; but whofoever truth 


ere eee ae cues! Shakehe, (berg b Sera Having found this the head theorem of all their 


know a propofition which he knew not defore, and : y 
Es ee difcourfes, who plead for the change of ecciefiaftical 
my cha E u be never qaeftionsi | “Lake, government in England, we hold it neceflary that 


THENCEFORWARD. adv. [bence and the procfs thercof be weighed. Hooker. 
forward. | On from that Ume. s Che chier points of morality are no lefs demon- 
When he comes to the Lord's table, every com- fireble than mathematicks; nor 1s the fubtility 


municunt profelies to regent, ard promes to lead a grzuicr in moral ¢heorens thau in mathematical. 
new HA (Mener: Orrell he Kettle wi ti, í ` More. 
ae ‘ f E M-ny obfervations go to the making up of one 
TICO GRACA m fi [tceacratie, Fr. theorem, which, like oaks At for durable buildings, 


mult be of many years growth. Graunt, 


gica!) According to the principies ot | 


THE 


Here are three shecrems, that from thence we 
may draw fome couclufions. 


THEOREMA'TICAL. | adj. [from theorem. | 
THEOREMA'TICK. > Comprifed in theo- 
THEOREM fois rems ; confiting In 
theorems. 
Tieorcmick truth, or that which lies in the coce 
ceptions we have of things, is negative or poktive. 
Grevue 
Fr. 
from S iwenTixeos 3 and 
THEO!RICAL. theorigue, Fre from 
HE'ORICK. Sragic, | Speculative ; 
depending on theory or {peculation; ter- 
minaiion in theory -or fpeculatiom; not 
practical. 


Dryden. 


THEORETICAL, | adj. [thecretique, 
THEORE TICK. 


When he fpeaks, 
The air, a charter’d libertine, is fill; 
And the mute wonder jurketh in men’s ears, 
To {teal his fweet and honied fentences : 
So that the aét and practick part of lite 
Mauit be the miftrefs to this theorigue. Shak/peares 
The theorical part of the inquiry being inter- 
woven with the bittorical conjectures, the philofophy 
of colours will be promoted by indifputabie experie 
ments. Boyle. 
For theoretical learning and fciences, there is 
nothing yet complete. Burnet, 


THEORETICALLY, } adv.[ from theoretith, 
VHeo'RicaLty. § and sheerick.| Spe- 

culatively ; not practically, 
Tue‘orick. a, f. [from the adjective. } 

Speculation ; not praétice. 

The book ith rbeorick, 

Wherein the toged confuls can propofe 

As maftezly as he; ngeer prattle without practice 

Is all his foldierthip. Shak/peare, 
Tue'ortist. z. f. [from sheory.] A fpecu- 

Jatiit; one given to fyeculation. 

The grcatelt sheori/’s have given the preference to 
fuch a government as that which obtains in this 
kingdom. Addifon. 

THE/ORY. z. fi [theories Fr. Sewgicc. | 
Speculation ; not practice ; fcheme; plan 
or fyitens yet fubfitting only in the mind. 

If they had been themfe'ves to execute their own 
theory in this church, they would have feen, being 
neater. Hocker. 

In making gold, the means hitherto propounded 
to effect it are in the practice full of errour, and 112 
the berry full of unfound imagination. bacen. 

Pra&ice alone divides the world into virtuous and 
vicious; bot as to the rheory and fpeculation of 
virtue sad vice, mankind are much the tame.Soulbe 

Tree christianity depends on fact : 

Religion is not skeory, but act. Harte. 

THerareu Tick, adj. [Sipursviinag.] Cu- 
rative; teaching or endeavouring the 
care of difeates. 

J beyupextick or curative phyfick reftoreth the 
pabentictofanity, and taketh away difeates actually 
aficcting. Brown, 

The praQtice and therapextick is diftrbuted into 
the coniervative, prefervative, and curative. (i2rcey. 

fediciue 1s juitiy dittributed into prophsiactick, 
ot the art of preferving health; and she:apeuricr, 
or the art of revioring it. Matis, 


THERE. adv. [taar, Gothick ; San, Sax. 
daer, Dutch; ger, Danifh. | 
r. Insthanpiteet 
If they come to fcjourn at my houle, 
I'l not be zbere. Sdakfpearts 
Exil'd by thee from earth to deepch hel, 
In brazen bonds thall barb’rous diicord dwell ; 
Giguantick pride, paic terror, gloomy Care, 
And mad ambition thal attcuu her shere. 
2. Itis oppeled to dere. 
Ta íze thee fight, to fce thee traverfe, to fee thee 
berre, to fee thee there. Snak[peares 
Could their relukes be as different zbere as they 
are bere, yet the manna in heavea will lust every 
palate. arire 
Daikach ibere might well feem twilight bere, Niola 


Pos Co 


aa 


en 


T i is 


3. An exclamation direéting fomething at 
a diftance. 

Your fury hardens me. 
A guard there; feize her. 

4. It is ufed at the beginning of a fentence 
with the appearance of a nominative 
cafe, but ferves only to throw the nomi- 
native behind the verb: as, a man came, 
or there came a man. Itadds however 
fome emphafis, which, like many other 
idioms in every language, muft be learned 
by cuftom, and can hardly be explained. 
It cannct always be omitted without 
harfinefs: as, iz old times there avas a 
great hing. | 

For reformation of errour thcre were that thought 


it a part of chriftian charity to inftruct them. 
Euoker. 


Dryden. 


Téerc are delivered in holy feripture many weighty 
arguments for this doctrine. White. 
There cannot in nature be a ftrength fo great, as 
to make the leait moveable to pafs in an initant, or 
all together, through the lealt place. Digby 
There have been that have delivered themlelves 
froin their ills by their good fortune or virtue. 
Suckling. 
In human actions tbere are no degrees defcribed, 
but a latitude is indulged. Bifkop Taylor. 
Wherever there is fente or perception, there fome 
idea is actually produced. Locke. 


ç. In compufition it means chaz: as thereby, 
by that. 

‘The’ REABOUT. ee [shere and about: 

Tre’r EABOUTS, thereabouts is there- 


fore lefs proper, ] 
1, Near that place. 

One foeech l fov'd; ’twas AEneas’s tale to Dido; 
and thereadout of it efpecially, whese he {peaks of 
Priam's (laughter. Shak/peare, 

2. Nearly; nearthat number, quantity, or 


fiate. 

Between the twelfth of king John and thirty- 
fixth of king Edward the Third, containing one 
hundred and fifty years or thereabouts, there was a 
continual bordering war. Davics. 

Find a houfe to lodge a hundred and fifty perfens, 
whereof twenty or thereabouts may be attendants. 

Milton, 

Some three months fince, or thereabout, 

She found me out. Suckling, 

Water is thirteen times rarer, and its refijtance 
lefs than that of quickfilver tSereabcurs, as | have 
found by experiments with perdulums. Newton. 

3. Concerning that matter. 

As they were nuch perplexed sZere2b out, two men 

flood by. Luke. 
THEREAFTER. adv. [there and aftcr.] 
According to that; accordingly, 

When you can draw the head indifferent well, 
proportion the body thereafter, 

If food were now before thee fet, 
Wou'dft thou not cat? thereafter as 1 like 
The giver. 

THEREAT. adv. [there and ai. ] 
J. At that; on chat account. 

Every errour is a (tain to the beauty of nature; 

for which caule itbluiheth sbercut, but gloricth in 
Docker. 


Peachum. 


Milten. 


the contrary. 
2. At that place, 
Wide isthe gate, and broad isthe way that leadeth 
to deftruĝion, and many goin thereat, Matthew, 


THEREBY’. adv. [rhere and by.} By thar; 
by means of that; in confequence of 


that. 

Some parts of our liturgy confit in the reading of 
the word of Gcd, and the proclaiming of his law, 
that the people may ¢eredy learn what their duties 
are towards him. Hecker. 

“Sherewith at lat he forc’d him to untie 
One of his gratping feet, him to defend thercedy. 

Sperler. 

Being come to the height, they were thereby 


brought to an avlolute neceflity. Davies. 


THERETO’. 
THEREUNTO., f 


Terre 


Dare to be truc; nothing can need a lie: 
A fault which needs it moit grows two (heresy. 
Pleréert. 
If the paper be placed beyond the focus, and then 
the red colour at the lens be alternately intercepted 
and let pafs, the violet on the paper will not luff 
any change thereby. 


This is the late parley we will admit; 
Therefore to our belt mercy give yourlelves, Shak. 
Falilat¥ is dead, 
And we muh yern therefore. Shat/peare. 
The herd that fecks after fenfual pleafure 1s foft 
and unmanly3 and tberefare l compofe myfelf to 


meet a torm. Lucas. 
. Confequently. 
Ile bluthes; therefore he is guilty. Spectator. 


The wrettiers fprinkled duft o their bodies to 
give better hold: the glory thersfure was greater to 
conquer without powder. Wep. 


3. In return for this; in recompence tor 
this or for that. 


We have forfaken all and followed thee, what 
Mall we have therefore ? Matthew. 


THEREFROM. adu. [ there and from. | 


From that ; from thts. 

Be ye therefore very courageous to do all that is 
written in the law, that ye turn not afide therefrom, 
to the right hand or to the left. Jobus. 

The leaves that (pring therefrom grow white. 

Aiortiner. 


THEREIN., adv. [there and iz.} Ìn that; 


in this. 
Therein our letters do not well agree. Shak/peare. 
The matter is of that nature, that I fnd myfelf 
unable to ferve you therciz as you delire. Bucor. 
All the earth 
To thee, and to thy race, I give; as lords 
Poffefs it, and all things that therein live. AT ltor. 
After having well examined them, we fhall che rein 
find many charms. Dryden. 


THEREINTO', adv. [there and into.) Into 


that. 
Let not them that are in the countries enter there- 
into Lute. 


Though we fhall have occafion to fpeak of this, 
we will now make fome entrance thereinto. Bacon. 


THerro'F, adv, [there and of.] OF that; | 


of this, 


Confidering how the cafe doth ftand with this | 2- 
prelent age, full of tongue and weak of brain, be- | 


hold we yield to the itream thereof, Hooker. 
Tis vain to think that laiting which mut end ; 
And when ‘tis pa, not any part remains 
Tkereof, but the reward which virtue gains. 
Denham. 
I fhall begin with Greece, where my oblervations 
hall be confined to Athens, though feveral inftances 


might he brought from other tates thereof. Swift, | 
THEREON. adv. | there and ov.) On that. 


You fhall bereave yourfe'f 
Of my good purpotes, and put your children 
To that dettruction which Ill guard them from, 
If thereon you rely. Mathew. 
Peter called to mind the word that Jefus faid ; and 
when he thought thereon he wept. Alark. 
[ts foundation is laid thereon, Woodcvart. 


THEREO'UT. adv, [there and ont.) Cut of 


that. 
Therecut a ftrange bealt with feven heads arofe, 
Vhat towas and caltles under her breaft did cour. 
Spenjer. 
Lady. [there and fo, or 
unto.) To that. 

As it in regard then of fermons only, that, appre- 
hending the gofpel of Chritk, we yield fbereunta our 
uofeigned allent as toa thing infallibly true? 

Flooker. 

This fort of bafe people doth not for the mof part 
rebe! ot themfelves, having no heart thereunto, but 
are by force diawn by the grand rebels into their 
action. Spenjer. 
a Next thereunto did grow a goodly tree, Spenser. 

That whereby we reafon, live and be 

Witiun ourfelves, we ttrangers are theresa, Daties. 


Newton, | 
THEREFORE. adv. [there and for. ] 
te For that; for this; for this reafyn. 


Tig 
A lamer form of fpcech were fafer than that 
which punctually prefixeth a conitant day ‘hereto. 


brown, 

What might his force have done, being ororgne 
locrelo, 

When that already gave fo much todo? Daniel, 


That it is the appointment of God, might be 
argument cnough to pertuade us thereunto. Tuletfen. 


THEREU'NDER. adv. [there and under. | 


Under that. 

Thofe which come nearer unto realon, find parae 
dife under the cquinoétial line, judging that there- 
under might be found mcit plealure and the greatelt 
fertility. Ralcizgh. 


THEREUPON, adv. [there and upon. | 
t. Upon that; in confequence of that. 


Grace having not in one thing fiewed itfelf, nor 
for lome few days, but in fuch fort fo long continued, 
our manifold fins ttriving to the contrary, what ean 
we lels thereupon conclude, than that God would at 
leatt-wile, oy tract of time, teach the world, that 
the thing which he bleffeth cannot but be of him ? 

Hooker. 
He hopes to find you forward, 
And thereupon he fends you this good news. Shakf. 

Let that one article rank with the reft; 

And thereupon give me your daughter. Shad/peare, 

Though grants of extraordinary liberties made by 
a king to his fubjeéts do no more diminith his great- 
nefs than when one torch lighteth another, yet many 
times inconveniencies do arife thereupon, Davies. 

Children are chid for having failed in good man- 
ners, and have tLerespon reproofs aud precepts heaped 
upon thom. Lecke. 

Solon finding the people engaged in two violent 
factions, of the poor and the rictr, aud ingreat cor- 
fulion toereupor, made due provilions tor letuing the 
balance of power. Swift, 


Zi Immediately, 
THerew'tH, ade. [there and wish, ] 
e With that. 


Germany had ftricken off that which appeared 
corrupt in the doctrine ot the chuich of Kome, but 
feemed in difcipline still to retain therewirh very 
great conformity. Elesker. 

All things without, which round ahout we fee, 
We feek to know, and have sLerewith to do. 

Davies. 

Toerewith at laft ne forc’d him to uatie 
One ot his grafping teet, him to defexd thereby. 

} Spenfer, 
Iinmediatelv. 


THExEWITHA'L, adv. [there and withal, | 
I. Over and above. 


Thereswithal the execrab'e act 
On their late snurther’d king they aggravate. 
Daniel. 


2. At the fame time. 


Well, give her that ring, and sive thereqvisbal 
That letter. Shuk/peare. 


2 With thar. 


His hideous tail then hurled he abast, 
And thercwithal exwrapt the nunbie thighs 


Ort his trothetoamy tteed. Spenfer. 


4. ‘The compounds of here meaning zkats 


and of bere meaning this, have been for 
fome ume palling out of ufe, and are no 
longer found in elegant writings, or in 
any other than formulary pieces. 


Tu eErvacal, adj. [sagen ; from Mericea, 


Latin.] Medicinal; phyfical. 

The virtuous hezoar is taken trom the beat that 
fecdeth upon ihe mountains where there arc sberi- 
ucal herbs. acest. 


THERMO’METER. z. J. [ibermometre, 


French; Sipwes and wér;ov.} An initru- 
ment for méafuring the heat of the air, 
or of any miter. 

The greatelt heat i6 about two in the atterncon, 
when the fun is pait the meridian, asisevident trom 
the thermcmetcr, or obictvations of the weather- 
glafs. Liew, 


THERMOME TRICAL, adj, [from thermos 


meter.) Relating to the meafure of heat, 
+ 


Lyre iE 
His heat raifes the liquor in the srhermometrical 
tubes. 3 Cheyne. 

Tur'amoscors. sne Je [thermofeope, Fr. 
Sewo and creme. | An intrument b 
which the degrees of heat are difcovered ; 
a thermometer. 

By the trial of the thermofe>pe, filhes have more 
heat than the elemedt which they {wim in. 

Arbuthnot. 

Tarse. pronoun. The plural of rhi. 

t. Oppofed to thofe, or to fome others. 

Did we for the/e barbarians plant and fow ? 

On thefe, on thefe our happy helds beitow ? Dryden, 

2. Theje relates to the perions or things laft 
mentioned ; and sAo/e to the firft. 

More rain falls in June and fuly than in Decem- 
ber and January ; but it makes a much greater hew 
upon the earth in s/efe months than in boft, becaufe 
it lies longer upon it. Hnodward. 

Tre'sts. 2. j (thefe, French ; Sis. | A 
pofition; fomething laid down, afirma- 
tively or negatively. 

The truth of what you here lay down, 

By fome example thould be thewn, 
An honeft but a fimple pair 
May ferve to make this ¢hc/is clear. Prisr. 

THE'SMOTHETE. x /. [thef/mothete, Fr. 
Seowotiras ; Sermo; and Tidaps | A law- 
giver. 

THel'urcy. ari [a 2y] The power 
of doing fupernatural things by lawful 
means, as by praver to God. 

THEW. z. /- [Seap, Saxon ] 

Je Quality; manners; cuftoms; habit of 
life ; form of behaviour. Obfolete. 

Home report thefe happy news, 
For well yee worthy been tor worth and gentle 
thewes. Spenfer, 

From mother’s pap I taken was unfit, 

And ftreight deliver’d to a tairy knight, 
To be upbrought in gentle ¢Aewes and martial might. 


Bailey. 


Spenfer. 


2. In Shak/peare it feems to fignify brawn. 
cr bulk, from the Saxon Geop, zbe thigh, 
or fome fuch meaning. 

Nature crefcest does not grow alone 
In thew's and bulk ; but, as this temple waxes, 
The inward (grvice ot the mind and foul 
Grows wide withal. Hamlet. 
Will you tell me how to chufe a man? Care | 
for the limbs, the rhews, the ttature, bulk and big 
femblance of a man? give me the fpirit, matter 
Shallow. Shakfpeare. 
THe wen. adj, [from thew.] Educated ; 
habituated; accultomed, Obfolete. 
But he was wie, and wary of her will, 
And ever held his hand upon his heart; 
Yet would not ftem fo rude, and shewed in ill, 
As to defpil# fo courteous feeming part. Spen/er, 

TuHey. pronoun. Io the oblique cafe shen, 
the plural of be or ye. (S1, Saxon. | 

y. The men ; the women ; the perfons. 

Trey are in a molt warlike prepsration, SLatfp. 
The Spaniards 
Mult now confets, if shey have any goodnefs, 
Toe trial jutt and noble. Shukfpeare. 
‘Tozy eat on beds of tilk and gold 
At ivory tables, or wood told 
carer than ite Ben Fonfen, 
They know Jes 
To joy the friend, and grapple with the foe. Prior. 


2. "I hofe men; thofe women: oppofed to 
fome others. 
Only they 
That come to hear a merry play, 


Will be deceiv’d. Shakipeare. 
“Tis remarkable, that rbey 
Talk moit who have the leatt to fay. Prior. 


3. It is ufed indefinitely ; as the French ox 
dit. at 
There, as rhey fay, perpetual night is found 
Ip tilence brooding on th? unhappy ground. Dryden. 


| 
i 


EMI 


TuL 


4. [The plural of this, that, or it.) The | 10, Coarfe; not thin. 


things. 
Why do you keep alone ? 
OF forrictt fancies your companions making, 
Ufing thofe thoughts, which fhould indeed hav? died 
With them bey think on. Shakfpeare. | 

The flow'rs the wore along the day, 
And ev'ry nymph and thepherd faid, 

That in her hair they look"d more gay 
Than growing in their native bed. Prior, 

Tarei e wf. A flice; a fcummer; a 
fpat ula. Ainfworth, 

THICK. adi. (Sicca, Sax. dick, Dutch; 
dck, Danih; thickur, Iflandick. ] 

1. Not thin. 

2, Menfe; not rare; grofs ; crafs. 

God caufed the wind to blow, to dry up the 
abundant ime of the earth, make the land more 
firm, and cleanfe the air of thick vapours and un- 
wholefome mitts. Raleigh. 

To warm milk pour fpirit of nitre, the milk pre- 
fently after will become ¢dicker than it was. 

Arbuthnot. 
3. Not clear; not tranfparent ; muddy; 
feculent. 

Why hait thou loft the freh blood in thy cheeks, 
And given my treafures and my rights of thee 
To thick-ey’d muting and curs’d melancholy ? 

Sbhak/peare. 

A fermentation makes all the wine in the veifel 
thick or foul; but when that is paft, it grows clear 
ot ivelf. Temple. 

Encumber’d in the mud, their oars div de, 

With heavy ftrokes, the chick unwieldy tide. 
; Addifon, 
4. Great in circumference ; not flender. 

My little finger hall be richer than his loins. 

1 Kings 

Thou art waxen fat; thou art grown shick, co- 
vered with tatnels. Deuteronomy, 

ge Decp 5 noting the third dimenfion: as, 
a plank four teet long, two feet broad, 
and five inches chick. 

6. Noting comparative bulk : as, the door 
was three inches //ick, 

7. Frequent; in quick fucceffion ; with 
little intermiffion. 

They charged the de‘endants with their fmall thot 
and Turky arrows as thick as hail. Knolles. 

Favours came ‘ick upon him, liker main thowers 
thaa fprinkling drops; he was kuighted, made gen- 
tleman of the king's bedchamber, avd an annual 
penfion given him. Wotton. 

‘This being once a week, came too thick and too 
often about. Spelman. 

His pills as “Sick as handgranadoes flew, 

And where they tell as certainly they flew. Re/com. 

Not chicker billows beat the Libyan main, 

Nor thicker harvettson rich Hermus rife, 

Than ftand thele troops. Dryden. 
8. Clofe; not divided by much fpace ; 

crowded. 

le brought them toa hollow cave, 

Amid the shicke/? woods. Spenfer. 

The people were gathered sh/ck together, Luke. 

He fought fecure of fortune as ot tame ; 

Stiil by new maps the sfland might be thewn § 

Conqueits he ttrew’d where’er he came, 

Thics as the galaxy with ftars is town. Dryden. 

Objects of pain or pleafure do not lie thick enough 
toyether in liic, to Keep the foul in confiant action. 

Addifon. 
g. Not eafily pervious; fet with things 
clofe to each other. 

He through a little window caft his fight, 
Though chick of bars that gave a fcanty ight, 

Dryden. 
The fpeedy horfe 
Watch each entrance ot the winding wood : 
Black was the torelt, ‘bick with beech it itood. 
Dryden. 

Next the proud palace of Salerno {tood 

A mount ol rough alcent, and zbick with wood. 
Dryden, 
Bring it near fome ¢hick-headed tree, Mortimer. 


It talted a little of the wax, which in a pomegsa- 
nate, or lome fuch zbick-coated fruit, it would nut. 

Bacon. 

Thick-leaved weeds amongtt the grafs will necd 

more drying than ordinary grats. AMfortrrer, 


| rre Without proper intervals of arucuia- 


tion. 

Speaking rick, which mature made his blemith, 

Became the accents of the valiant, 
To feem like him. Shat/peare 
Turck. x. /. [trom the adjedive. ] 
1. The thickeit part, or ime when any 
thing is thickeit. 

Achimetes having with a mine fuddenly blowa 
up a great part of the wall of the Spanith ttation, in 
tne thick of the duit and fmoak prefently entered 
his men. Kuoileste 

2. A thicket: a place full of bufhes. 
Mifts and rotten fogs 
Hang in the gloomy hicks, and make unftedfat 
bogs. Drayton. 
3. THICK and thin. Whatever is in the wav. 

Through perils both of wind and limb, : 
Throvgh zbick and thin the followed him, Hudisrus. 

When firit the down appeats upon his chin, 

For a {mall fum to {wear through shick and shiv, 

, Dryden 

Tnuricx. adv. "It is not always ealy to 

diflinguith the adverb from the adjece 

tive. | 
1. Frequently ; faft. 

Tis tome difafter, 

Or elfe he would not fend io taick, Denbam, 

l hear the trampling of thick beating feet; 

This way they move. Dryden, 


2. Clofely. 


The neighb’ring plain with arms is cover’d o'er; 
The vale an iron harvett feems to yield, 
Of rick {prung lances ina waving Feld. Dryden. 
A little plat of ground sbick fown, is better than a 
great field which hies tallow. Norris. 
cn ‘To a great depth. 
If you apply it bich (pread, it will eat to the bone. 
Wifeman. 
Cato has piercing eyes, ard will difcern 
Our frauds, unlefs they're cover’d rhick with arte 
Aldifun. 


4. THICK and threefold. In quick fuccef- 


ñon; in great numbers, 

They came thick and threcfold for a time, till 
one experienced ftager difcovered the plot. L’E/ir, 

To VHi'CKEN. v. a. [froin thick. | 
1. To make thick. 
2. 1o make clofe; to fill up interft'ces. 

Waters evaporated and mounted up into the airy 
thicken and cool it. Wi codward. 

2 io concenfe ; to make to concrete. 

The white of an egg gradually difolves by heat 
exceeding a little the heat of a human body; a 
greater degree of heat will thicken it into a white, 
dark-colcured, dry, vilcous malo. Arbuthnot, 

4. To ftrengthen ; to Conarm. 

Tis a threwd doubt, though it be but a dream ; 
And this may help to thicken other proofs, 

That do demonttrate thinly. Shak/pcare. 
2 To make frequent. | 
6. To make clofe or numerous: as, tO 

thicken the ranks. 

To THI'CKEN, V. %e 

1. To grow thick. 

2. To grow denfe or muddy. 
Thy luftre chickens 

When he fhines by. Shakfpeare, 
3. ‘bo concrete; to he confolidated. 

Water (topt gives birth 

To grafs and plants, and shickems into earth, Priora 
4. ‘To grow clofe or numerous, 

‘The prets of people thickens to the court, 

Th impatient crowd devouring the report. Dryden. 

He faw the crowd thickening, and detiied to know 
how many there were. Tatler. 


ç. To grow quick. 


iis a 


th I 


The combat sdickens, like the ftorm that flies 
From wettward when the fhow’ry fcuds arife, 
Or patt'rivg hail comes pouring on the main, 
When Jupiter defcends in harden'd rain. Addison. 
Turcxet. x. J- [Siccecu, Saxon.) A 
clofe knot or tuft of trees; a clofe wood 


or copfe. 
l drew you hither, 
Into the chietett /bicket ot the park.  Sbat/peare. 
Within a shicker \ repos’'d; and found 
J.et fall from heav'n a fleep interminate. Chapman. 
Chus, or any of his, could not in haite creep 
through thofe defure regions, which the length of 
one hundred and thirty years after the vod had 
fortified with tickers, and permitted every buth and 
briar, reed and tree, tojoin themfelves into one main 
body and loreit. Raleigh, 
How often, from the fteep 
Of echoing hill, or rbicker, have we heard 
Celeftial voices, to the midnight air, 
Sole, or refponfive, each to other’s note, 


Singing their great Creator! Mitton. 
My brothers ttept tothe next thicker fide 
To bring me berries. Milton. 


Now Leda's twins 
Their trembling lances brandith'd at the foe; 
Nor had they mits‘d, but he to thickets fled 
Conceal’d from aiming fpears, not pervious to the 
fteed. Dryden, 
I've known young Juba rife before the fun, 
To heat the thicket where the tyger flept, 
Or feek the lion in his dreadtul haunts, Addifon. 


Tui'cxiy. adv. [from thick, ] 
1. Deeply ; to a great quantity. 
Mending cracked receivers, having thickly over- 
laid them with diachylon, we could not perceive 
leaks. Boyle, 


2. Clofely ; in quick fucceffion. 

T'HI'CKNESS. »./. [from thick. | 

1. the ftate of being thick ; denfity. 

2. Quantity of matter interpofed; fpace 
taken up by matter interpofed. 

In the darkened room, again(t the hole at which 
the light entered, I could eafily fee through the 
whole tbicknefs of my hand the motions of a body 
placed beyond it. Boyle, 


3. Quantity laid on quantity to fome con- 
fiderable depth. 


Poll a tree, and cover it fome shicknefs with clay 
on the top, and fee what it will put forth. Bacon. 


4. Confiftence ; groffnefs ; not rarenefs ; 
fpiMitude. . 


Nitre mingled with water to the zbek nefs of honey, 
and anointed on the bud after the vine is cut, it will 
Iprout forth. Bacon. 

Difeafes imagined to come from the thickne/s of 
blood, come often from the contrary caufe. 
Arbuthnot, 
5. Impervioufnefs ; clofenefs. 
The banks of the river and the shickne/s of the 


fhades drew into them all the birds of the country. 
Addifon. 


6. Want of tharpnefs ; want of quicknefs. 
A perfon found in himfelf, being at fome times 
fubject to a rbicknejs of hearing, the like effect. 
Holder, 
What you write is printed in large letters ; other- 
wile, between the weaknefs of my eyes and shick- 
nefs ot hearing, l fhould lofe the greate pleafure. 
Swift, 
Tur'cxscutten. ad. Dull; ttupid. 
They’re pleas’d to hear their sLick-/eull’d judges 
cry, 
Well mov'd! oh finely faid ! Dryden. 
This downright fighting fool, this thick-/cudl’d 
hero, 
This blunt unthinking intrument of death, 
With plain dull virtue has outgone my wit. Dryd 


Tui'cxser. adj. [thick and fet.] Clofe 
lanted. 
His eye-balls glare with fire, fuffus’d with blood, 
His neck fhoots up a ¢hick/er thorny wood; 
His briftled back a trench impal'd appears, 


Aud Rands erected like a ficld of fpeass. Dryden. 


T HEI 


The world is fo ehicker with the numerous pro- 
ductions of the creatures, that befides the apparent 
beauty of things viewed by all, there are thole fecret 
graces in every part of nature, which fone few alone 
have the {kill to difcern. Grew 

TuHi'cxskin, mf. [thick and fkin.) A 
coarfe profs man ; a numikull. 

The thallow'tt ricin of that barren fort, 

Who Pyramus prefented in their fport, 
Forfook his {ceae, and enter'd ina brake. Shak/p. 
THIEF. 2. f. [thiabs, Gothick ; Sesp, 
Saxon ; dief, Dutch. It was anciently 
written shicof, and fo appears to have 
been of two fyllables: zbie was wont to 
be taken for shrift ; fo that thie of is he 
that takes of or from a man his série, that 
is, his shrift or means whereby he thrives. | 
1. One who takes what belongs to another : 
the thief Reals by fecrecy, and the robber 
by violence ; but thefe fenfes are con- 
founded, 

Take hced, have open eye ; for shieves do foot by 

nighe. Shuk/peare. 


. This he faid becaufe he was a chief, and had the | 


bag. fbn. 
Can you think I owe a thief my life, 
Becaufe he took it not by lawlefs force ? 
Am I oblig'd by that t’ affirt his rapines, 

And to maintain his murders ? Dryden. 
2. An excrefcence in the fnuff of a candle. 
Their burning lamps the ttorm enfuing fhow, 

Th’ oil {parkles, thieves about the fauff do grow. 
May. 
n. f. (thief, and catch, 
THIEF-LEADER. > ead, take.) One 
THIEF-TAKER, whofe bufinefs is 
to detect thieves, and bring them to 
juftice. 
A wolf paffed by as the shief-leaders were drag- 
ging a fox to execution. 1? Eftrance. 
My ev’nings all I would with (harpers fpend, 
And make the thief-ca:cher my bolom iriend. 
Bramfion. 


To THIEVE. vu. [from shief.] To feal; 
to practife theft. 
Tui'every. 2. f. [from shieve. | 


Eg The practice of ttealing ; theft. 
Ne how to {cape great punithment and hame, 
For their falfe trealon and vile thievery. Spenfer. 
Do villany, do, fince you profets to do’t, 
Like workmen; L'I] example you with sAievery. 


THIEF-CATCHER. | 


Shrk/peare. 


He makes it a help unto thievery; for thieves 


having a defign upon a houfe, make a fire at the | 
four corners Nagreof, and cait therein the fragments | 


of loadttone, which raifeth fume. Brown. 
Amongit the Spartans, thievery was a practice 
morally good and honett. South. 


2. That which is tolen. 
Injurious time now, with a robber’s hatte, 
Crams his rich thiew'ry up he knows not how. 
Shuk/peare. 
TnilevisH, adj, [from thief. ] 
t. Given to ftealing ; prattifing theft. 
What, would{t thou have me go and beg my food ? 
Or with a bafe and boilt’rous fword enforce 
A thievifh living on the common road ? Shak/peare. 
O rhievifh night, 
Why fhould{t thou, but for fome felonious end, 
In thy dark lanthorn thus clofe up the ttars, 
That nature hung in heav’n, and nll’d their lamps 
With everlafting oil, to give due light 
To the mifled and lonely traveller ? Milton. 
The thievi/b God fufpected him, and took 
The hind afide, and thus in whifpers fpoke : 
Difcover not the theft. Addifon, 


2. Secret; dy; acting by fealth. 
Four and :wenty times the pilot’s glafs 
Hath told the rbicvi/b minutes how they pafs. 
Sba:/peare. 
[from shiewyZ. ] 


[HIEVISHLY. adv. 


Like a thief. 


| 3 
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They lav not to live by their worke, 

But shievi/o/y loiter and lurke. Tuffer. 
TuHi'evisHness.  f. ffrom sthievyp. | 
Difpofition to fteal ; habit of ftealing. 
Taicn. ». /. (Stop, Saxon ; rhieo, Ifland- 

ick; die, Dutch. | 
The séigé6 includes all between the buttocks and 
the knee. The high bone ıs the longeft of all the 
bones in the body : its fibres are clofe and hard: it 
has a cavity in its middle: it is a litele convex and 
round on its forefide, but a little hollow, with a long 
and {mall ridge on its backfide. Quircy. 
He touched the‘hollow of his righ, and it was 
out of joint. Cencfis. 
The tì: diffolved, and lefe the bigh bone bare. 
| Wifeman, 
THILK. pronoun. [Silc, Saxon.) ‘That 
fame. Obfolete. 
l love éi/é las: alas, why do I love ? 
She deigns not my good will, but doth reprove, 
And of my rural mufick holdeth fcorn.  Spenfer. 
THILL ».f. [Sille, Saxon, a piece of 
timber cut.] ‘The fhafts of a waggon; 
the arms of wood between which the laft 


horfe is placed. 

More eafily a waggon may be drawn in rough 
ways, if the tore wheels were as high as the hinder 
wheels, and if the ¢4///s were fixed under the axis. 

Mortimer. 
THILL-HORSE. } z. Ja [rhil] and hove. ] 
THI'LLER. The lat horfe; the 


horfe that goes between the ‘hafts. 
Whole bridle and faddle, whitlether and nall, 
With collars and harneifs for tbiller and all. Tuffer. 
| What a beard hatt chou got! thou hait got more 
hair on thy ching than Dobbin my 74:// horfe has 
on his tail. Shakfpeare. 
Tui'mBLe. 2, / [This is fuppofed by 
Minfhecu to be corrupted from shumb 
bell.) A metal cover by which women 
fecure their fingers from the needle when 
they few. 


Your ladies and pale vifag’d maids, 
Like Amazons, come tripping after drums ; 
Their rLimd/es into armed gantlets change, 


Their necdles to lances, Shak/peare, 
Examine Venus and the Moon, 
Who hole a thimble or a fpoon. Hudibras. 


Veins that run perpendicularly to the horizon, 
have valves (ticking to their fides like fo many 
thimbles; which, when the blood preffes back, {top 
its paflage, but are compreifed by the forward motion 
of the blood. Chey nee 


Tuime. z. fe (thymus, Latin; thym, Fr.] 
A Fragrant herb trom which the bees are 
fuppoled to draw honey. This fhould be 


| written thyme, 
| Fair marigolds, and bees alluring zyme. Spenfer, 
| THIN. adj. [Binn, Saxon; shunner, 
IP otiandicl® spasm, Darche} 
|r. Not thick. 
Beat gold into rhin plates, and cut it into wires. 
| Exsduse 
| 2, Rare; not denfe. 
The hope of the ungodly is like zbi» froth, that 
is blown away with the wind, Wiftom. 
In the day when the air is more rbin, the found 
pierceth better; but when the air is more thick, as 
in the night, the found fpendeth and Spreadeth abroad 
lefs. Bacon» 
Underftand the fame 
Of fith within their wat’ry refidence s 
Not hither fummon’d, fince they cannot chance 
Their element, to draw the thinner air. Millon. 
The waters of Borilthenes are to thin and light, 
that they {wim upon the top ot the dream of the 
river Hypanis. Mere. 
To warm new milk pour any akali, the liquor 


will remain at rett, though it appear fomewhat 
thinner, Arbuthnot. 


. Not clofe; feparate by trge fpaces. 
He pleas’d the /biz and baihlul audience 
Of our well-meaning, frugal auceltors. Ao/commere 


THI 


Thou art weak, and full of art is he; 
Elfe how could he that hoft feduce to Ga, 
Whofe fall has left the heav’naly nation thin 2 
Dryden. 
Northward, beyond the mountains we will go, 
Where rocks lie cover'd with eternal fnow, 
Tox herbage in the plains, and fruitlefs felds; 
The fand no gold, the mine no filver vizlds. Doyd. 
Toin on the tow'rs they ftand; and ev’n thofe few, 
‘A tecble, fainting, and Jejeéted crew. Dryden. 
Already Cztar 
Has ravag’d more than half the globe ; and fees 
Mankind grown rbin by his deftiudtive tword. Adif. 
Sick with the love of fame, whai throngs pour in, 
Unpeople court, and leave the fenate thin! Young. 
4. Not clofely compacted or accumulated. 
Seven (hin ears blafted with the eat wind [prung 
Genefis. 


eee — - 


-mnm 


up. 
5 Exile; {mall. 
I hear the groans of ghofs ; 
Thin, hollow founds, and lamentable fcreams. 
Dryden, 
6. Not ccarfe; not grofs in fubitance ; as, 
a thin veil, 
7. Not abounding. 
Ferrara is very large, but extremely rbin of people. 
Addifin. 
$. Not fat; not bulky; lean; flim; flender. 
A flim thin gutted fox made a hard (hift to wriggle 
his body into a hen-rooft ; and when he had {tuffed 
his guts well, the hole was tos little to get out again. 


L' Efrrange. 

Tuy. adv, Not thickly. 
Spain is zhi» fown of people, by reafon of the fe- 
rility of the foil, and the natives being exhaufted in 


{fuch vait territories as they poffe(s. Bacon, 
Remove the {welling epithets, thick iaid 

As varnith on a harlot’s cheek ; the reft 

Thin fown with aught of profit or delight. Milion. 


Fame is the fpur that the clear Spirit doth raife, 

That lait infirmity of noble mind, 

To {corn delights, and lave laborious days ; 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 

And think to burit out into f dden blaze, 

Comes the blind fury with th’ abhorred theers, 
Acd flits the 24in-{pea ife. Milton, 

Thin-teaved arbute hazie-sraffs receives, 

And planes huge apples beer, that bore but leaves. 
Dryden. | 
A country gentlevroman, if it be like to rain, | 
goes not abroad /één clad. Licke. 
Jo THIN. v.7. [from the adjective. } 
1. To make thin or rare; to make lefs 
thick. 

The ferum of the blcod is neither acid nor alka- 
Jine: oil of vitriol thickens, and cil of tartar sins 
it a little. Arbuthnot. 

2. To make lefs clofe or numerous, 

The bill againit rot and-branch never paffed, till 

both houfes were fufficicntly sbénued and overawed. 
Kirg Coaries. 

T° unload the branches, or the leaves to thin, 
That fuck the vital moifture of the vine. Dryden. 

Tis Cæfar’s (word has made Kome’sfenate little, 
And thinn’d its ranks. Addifer. 

3. To atiennate, 

The vapuurs, by the folar heat 

Thinn'd and exhal’d, rife to their airy feat. Black». 

THINE. pronoun, [téet., Gothick ; Sin, 
Saxon ; dij», Dutch.] Belonging or 
relating to thee; the pronoun poffeilive 
of thou. It is ufed for thy when the fub- 
ftantive is divided from it: as, tbis is thy 
houfe ; thine is this boufe; this houfe is 
thine. 

Thou haft her, France; let her be «bine, for we 
Have no fuch daughter. Shukjpeare. 


THING. wx. f (Bing, Sax. ding, Dat.] 
1. Whatever is; not a perlon. A general 


word. 
Do not you chide; I have a thing for youe 

——You havea sbing for me ! 

It is a common /birg— 

a 

See To have a foolih wife 


——— 


Sbat/peare, 


-_— 


TEP | 
The great mater he found bufy in packicg 4p his 
things azaintt his departure. Knelles. 
The remnant of the meat-offering is a tbizg moft 
holy. Leviticus. 
Says the matter, You devour the fame things that 
they would have eaten, mice and all. L’E/vrenge. 
When a thing ıs capable of good prooi io any 
kind, men ought to reft fatisfied in the deft evidence 
for it which that kind of things will bear, and beyond 
which beter would not be expected, fuppofing it 


were true. Wilkins, 
l fhould blufl: toown fo rude a thing, 
As ’tis to fluo the brother of my king. Dryden. 


Wicked men, who underftand any thing of wif- 
dom, may fee the imprudence of worldly and irre- 
ligious courfes. Tithtfur. 

Princes, when they come to know the true itate 
of things, are not unwilling to prevent their own 
ruin. Davenant. 

2. [t is ufed in contempt. 

I have a rhing in profe, begun about twenty-eight 
years ago, and almolt finifhed : it will make a four 
fhilling volume. Scvijt. 

3. It is ufed of perfons in contempt, or 
fometimes with pity. 

See, fons, what zbings you are! how quickly 

nature 

Falls to revolt, when gold becomes her object ! 

For this the foolith over-careful fathers 

Have broke their fleeps with thought, theis brains 
with care. Sharfpeare, 

A thing by neither man or woman priz'd, 

And Icarcely known enough to be delpis’d. Dryden. 

Never any (ing was fo unbred as that odious man. 

Congreve. 

The poor thing fighed, znd, with a bleffing ex- 

prefed with the utmott vehemence, tusacd from me. 
Addifor. 

l'Il be this abje&t sdé2:2 no mare, 

Love, give me back my heart again. Granville, 
4. It is ufed by Shalyseare once in a tenfe 
of honour, z 

l lov’d the maid I married ; never man 

Sigh'd truer breath: but that I fee thee here, 
Thou noble thing ! more dances my wrapt heart. 
Shuak/peare. 
Jo THINK. a z. pret. thought. [thank- 
gan, Gothick ; Sencean, Saxon ; dencken, 
Dutch. } 
1. ‘lo have ideas; to compare terms or 


things; to reafon; tc cogitate; to per- 
form any mental operation, whether of 
apprehenfion, judgment, or illation. 
Thinking, in the propriety of che Englith tongue, 
fiznihes thac fort of operation of the mind about its 
ideas, wherein the mind is ative; where it, with 
fome degree of voluntary attention, confiders any 
thing. Locke. 
What am I? or from whence ? for that I am 
I know, becaufe I skink; but whence I cames 
Or how this frame of mine began to be, 
What other being can difclofe to me ? Dryden. 
Thofe who perceive dully, or retzin ideas in their 
minds ill, will have little matter to think on. Locke. 
It is an opinion, that the foul always s4/zks, and 
that ıt has the a€tual perception of ideas in itfelf 
cenftantly, and that actual rbinking is as infeparable 
from the foul, as aCtual extention is from the body. 
Locke. 
Thefe are not matters to be Nightly and fupertici- 
ally tbougbt upon. Tillotfon. 
His experience of a good prince muĝ give great 
fatistu€tion to every tbinking man. Addifon. 
2. To judge ; to concluse ; to determine. 
Let them marry to whom they féink beit; only 
to their father’s tribe fhall they anarry. Numbers. 
I fear we thall not ind 
This long detired king fuch as was thought, Daniel. 
Can it be thewghbt that 1 have kepe the gofpel 
terms of falvation, without ever fo much as intend- 
ing, tn any ferious and deliberate menner, cither to 
know them, or kecp them? Waw, 
3- ‘Lo intend, 
Thou thought? to help me, and fuch thanks I 
give, 
As one near death to thofe that wih him live. 
Shak/peare. 


Try 


. To imagine ; to fancy. 
Something fiace his coming forth is taxgde of, 
which 
Imports the kingdom fo much fear and danz¢r, 


That his return was moft requir’d. Shakfpearz, 
Edmund, n is gone, 

In pity of his milery todifpatch 

His nighted lite. Shah jpeares 


We may not be ftartled at the breaking of tne ex- 
terior earth; for the tace of mature hath provoxed 
men to ¢bink of and obferve fuch a thing. Buract. 

Thofe who love to live in gardess, have never 
thouget of contriving a winter gaidcu. = Spechater, 

5. To mufe ; to meditate. 

You pine, you lanzuihh, love to be alone, 

Toink much, (peak little, aud in {peaking tigh. 
Dryden. 
6. To recolieét ; to obferve. 

We are come to have the warrant. 

—Well thought upon; 1 have it here about me. 
Shat[peare, 

Think upon me, my God, for good, according to 

all that I have done. Nebemiab. 
7. To judge; to be of opinion. 

If your general acquaintance be among ladies, pro- 
vided they have no til reputation, you zbink you are 
fafe. Swift, 

8, Toconfider ; to doubt ; to deliberate. 

Any one may tink with himfelf, how then car 

any thing live in Mercury and Saturn ? Bentley. 
g. fo THINK on. ‘lo contrive; to light 
upon by mediratica. 

Sull the work was noi compiete, 
When Venus tough?! cn a deceit. 

10. Jo LHINK of. To eftimate. 

The opinions of others whom we know and ¢&in$ 
well of are no gror::4 of affent. Lacke. 

To TWINK. v.a. 
1. To imagine; to image in the mind; to 
conceive. 

Charity ‘binketb no evil, 3 Corinthians. 

Nor ¢Aivk (upettuous others aid. Milts. 

Think nought a trifle, though it final! appear. 

Young, 


Swift. 


2. To believe ; to efteem. 
Nor think fuperfluous others aid. 
3. To THink much, To grudge. 
He thoue St vot much to clothe his enemies. 
Miis, 
If we confide our infinite ohligations to God, we 
have no realon to thing much to facrihce to him our 
deareft tntereits in this world: Tilvoefor. 
4. To THINK fcorn, To difdain. 
He theught {curr to lay Lands on Mordecai alone. 
Efihir. 
Me THINKETH. It ftems to me, 
$+ ) Me THousuHT. It appeared to me. 
I hefe are anomalous phrafes of long con- 
tinuance and great authority, but not 


eafily reconciled to grammar. In me 


thinketh, the verb being of ihe third per- 
fon, feems to he referred not to the 
thing, and is therefore either active, as 
fignitying z2 caufe to think; or has the 
fenfe of /eems, methinks st feems to mes 
Me thought l faw the grave where Laura lay. 
Sidzeye 
Me thinketh the running of the foremott is like 
that of Ahimazz. 2 Samuil. 
THI'NKER. x. f. [from ching] One who 
thinks in a ceitain manner. x 
No body is made anything by hearing of rules, 
or laying them up in his memory; practice mult 
fettle the habit: you may as well hope to make a 
good mufician by a lecture on the art ot mufick, as 
a coherent thinker, or {trict reafoner, by a fet ot 
rules, Locke. 
If a man had an ill-favoured nofe, deep ¢éinders 
would impute the caufe to the prejudice o: his educa- 
tion. Swift. 
THI'NKING. x. f. [from think. | Imagi- 
nation ; cogitation ; judgment. 
He put it by once; but, to my thizking, he would 
fain have had it. Souklpeare. 


Miltun. 


Tp HYI 
If we did think 
Hia contemplations were above the earthy | 
Aad fix'd on fpiritual objedts, he thould still 
Dwell in his mufings ; but | am afratd 
His rbinkings ave below the moon, nor worth 
His lerious confidering. Shak/{peare. 
I heard a bird fo fing, i 
Whofe mufick, to my thinking, pleas'd the king. 
Shal/peure. 
T was a man, to my ¢hisking, very likely toget a 
rich widow. Addifsn, 
TuNiy. adv. [from thin] 
y. Not thickly. 
z. Not clofely ; not numeroufly. 
It is commonly opinioned, that the earth was 
thinly inhabited before the flood. Brown. 
Our walls are thin/y mann'd; our beft men flain : 
The ret, an heartlefs number, fpent with watching. 
Dryden, 
THi'nness. x. f. [from shiv. ] a 
y. The contrary to thicknefs ; exility ; 
tenuity. 
Tickling is mof in the foles, arm-holes and fides, 


becaufe of the thixnefs ot the Kin. Bacon 
No breach, but an expanfion, 
Like gold to airy rbinnefs beat. Donne. 


Tranfparent fubftances, as glafs, water, air, &c. 
when made very thin by being blown into bubbles, 
or otherwife formed into plates, do exhibit various 
colours, according to their various ¢hinvre/s, although 
at a greater thicknefs they appear very clear and co- 
lourlefs. Newton. 

Such depend upon a ftrong projectile motion of 
the blvod, and too great (Ainne/s and delicacy of the 
vellels. Arbuthnat, 

2. Paucity ; fcarcity. 
The buzzard 
Invites the feather’d Nimrods of his race 
To hide the rbinze/s of their flock from fight, 
And all together make a teeming goodly flight. 
Dryden. 

Incountry villages pope Leo the feventh indulged 
a practice, through the thixne/s of the inhabitants, 
which opened a way for pluralities. Ayliffe. 
. Rarenefs ; not fpiftitude. 

Thofe pleafures that {pring from honour the mind 
can naufeate, and quickly feel the thinnefs of a 
popular breath. South. 

Tuird. adje | SmS Sa, Saxon.] The firt 
after the fecond ; the ordinal of three. 

This is the bird time: I hope good luck lies in 
odd numbers. Sbakfpeare. 

Such clamours are like the feigned quarrels of 
combined cheats, to delude fome rbird perfon. 

Decay of Piety. 
TuirrD. z. / [from the adjective. | 
ro The third part. 

To thee and thine hereditary ever, 

Remain this ample ¢4/rd of our fair kingdom. 
Sbhak/peare. 

Men of their broken debtors take a tbird, 

A fixth, a tenth, letting them thrive again. Shak/p. 

The proteftant fubjects of the abbey make up a 
third of its people. Addifon. 

No fentence can ftand that is not confirmed by 
two ‘birds of the council. Addijon. 

2. The fixtieth part of a fecond. 

Divide the natural day into twenty-four equal 
parts, an hour into fixty minutes, a minute into 
fixty feconds, a fecond into fixty rbirds. Holder. 

Tui'RpBorouGa, 2 fe [third and bo- 
rough.| An under conftable. 

Tui'roty. adv. [from shird.] In the 
third place. 

Firft, metals are more durable than plants; fe- 
condly, they are more folid į thirdly, they are wholly 
fubterrany. Bacon, 

Jo THIRL. v. a. [Sinlian, Saxon.} To 
pierce; to perforate. It is now pro- 
nounced and written thrill, — Ainfavorth, 

THIRST. 2. f (bynre, Saxon; dof, 
Dutch. ] 

i» The pain fuffered for want of drink ; 
want of drink, 


VoL, Il, 


T'R I 


Rut fearlefs they purfue, nor can the flvod 
Quench their dire 10-77 ; alas! they thirit tor blood, 
Denbum. 
Thus accurs'd, 
In mid of water I complain of thir. Dryden, 
Thirfé and hunger denote the tate of fpittle and 
liquor of the ftomach. icf? is the fign of an 
acrimony commonly alkalefceut or muriatick, 
Ar Luthnot. 
For forty years 
I've liv'd an anchorite in pray’rs and tears: 
Yon fpring, which bubbles from the mountain's fide, 
Has all the luxury of tir? fupply’d. Harte. 
2. Eagernefs; vehement defire: wiih of, 
for, OF after. | 
Not hope of praife, nor sbirff of worldly pood, 
Enticed us to follow this emprize. Fairfax. 
Thou halt allay'd the zbir/t L had of knowledge. 
Milter. 
Say, is’t thy bounty, or thy riyf of praife ? 
Granville. 
This is an active and ardent ¢4/r/? after happi- 
nefs, or after a full beatifying object. Cheyne. 


3. Drought. 
The rapid current, through veins 
Of porous earth with kindly birt up drawn, 
Rofe a freih fountain. 
To THIRST. v. z, [Syppean, Saxon; der- 
flen, Datch. } 
1, To feel want of drink ; to be thirty or 
athirk : with Pr. 
They ball not hunger nor ¢i7/?. Ifaiah. 
The people chi feed there for water. Exodus. 


They as they thiz/fed (coop the brimming ftream. 
Milton. 


2. To have a vehement defire for any 
thing e with Jor OF after, 
My (oul thirfleth for the living God. Pfalms 
Till aman hungers and thiis after righteoufnels, 
till he feels an uneafinefs in the want of it, his will 
will not be determined ta any action in purfuit of 
this confeifed, greater good. Locke. 
But furious sLirfing thus for gore, 
The fons of men {hall ue’er approach thy fhore. 
Pope. 
To THIRST. v. a. To want to drink. This 


ftructure is not ufual, 

Untam’d and fierce the tyger ftill remains: 
For the kind gifts of water and of food, 
He feeks his keeper’s fleth, and thir/’s his blood. 


Pricr. 


Tui'rstiness. 7. f, [from ¢hirf?.] The 
itate of being thirity. 
Next they will want a fucking and foaking ¢4irff- 
inefs, or a fiery appetite to drink in the lime. 
Wotton. 
Tui'rsry. adj. [Sunyrig, Saxon. ] 
1, Suffering want of drink; pained for 
want of drink. 
Thy brother’s blood the /b/r/?y earth hath drank, 
Broach'd with the fteely point of Clifford’s lance. 
Shak fpeare. 
Give mea little water to drink, for lam s4:7//y. 
Judges. 


Tilton. 


Unworthy was thy fate, 
To fall beneath a bafe aflaffin’s Rab, 
Whom all the s4/r/y inttruments of death 


Had in the field of battle fought in vain. Rowe. 


2. Poffeffled with any vehement defire : as, 
blood shifty, 

THIRTEEN, adj, [Specrine, Saxon. ] 
Ten and three, 


Speaking at the one end, I heard it return the 
voice [hirteen times. Bacon. 


THIRTEENTH. adj. 
SneorzoGa, Saxon. ] 
the tenth. 

If the could prove a thirteenth taik for him 
Who twelve achiev’d, the work would me befeem. 
Beaum. Pfyche. 
The thirteenth part difference bringeth the bufi- 
nefs but to ‘uch a pafs, that every woman may have 
an hufband. Grant. | 


from thirteen; 
The third after 


THI 
THiRTIETH, adj, [from thirty ; Snitre- 
zoda, Saxon.) The tenth thrice told ; 


the ordinal of thirty. 
Henry fhall efpoufe the lady Margaret ere the 

thirtieth of May next enfuing. Shuak/peares 
A thirtieth part of the fun's revolution. Hale, 
More will wonder at fo Mhort an age, 

To tind a blank beyond the sbirtietb page. Dryden, 


Tar ‘rry. adj. (Smery, Saxon. | Thrice 


ten. 
I have ept fifteen years. 
—Ay, and the time feems ‘hirty unto me. Shak/p. 
The Claudian aqueduct ran ¢dirty-cight miles. 
Addifon, 
Tris. pronoun, [Sip, Saxon. } 
te That which is prefent; what is now 


mentioned, 

Bardolph and Nim had more valour than rbis, yet 
they were both hanged ; and to would this be, 1f he 
durit fteal. Shak fpeare. 

Come a little nearer rhis way. Sbak/peare. 

Within Ais three mile may you fee it coming; 

I fay a moving grove. Shak/pea'e. 
Mutt I endure all Ais ? Shak/peare, 
This {ame thall comfort us concerning our toil. 

Gerefts. 

This is not the place for a large reduction. Lisle. 

There is a very great inequality among men as to 
their internal endowments, aod their external condie 
tions, in dis life. Calamy. 

2. The next future. 
Let not the Lord be angry, and I will fpeak yet 
but tis once: peradventure tea thall be found there. 
‘ Gencfise 
3. This is ufed for this time. 
By bis the veffel half her courfe had run. Dryde 
4. The lat paft. 

l have not wept /4/s forty years; but now 

My mother comes afreth into my eyes. Drydens 
ç. Ít is often oppofed to zhat. 

As when two winds with rival force contend, 
This way and that, the wav’ring fails they bend, 
While treezing Boreas, and black Lurus blow, 

Now here, now there, the reeling veffel throw. Pope, 
According as the fmall parts of matter are cone 

nected together after tòis or that determinate mane 

ner, a body of rbis or that denomination is di a 

oyle. 

Do we not cften hear of shis or that young Mars 
are not his riches and his lewdnefles talked of toge- 
ther? Southe 

Tbis way and that the impatient captives tend, 
And pretfing for releafe the mountains reud. Dryd. 

6. When shis and shar reipect a former 
fentence, ris relates to the latter, shat to 


the former member. See THOSE, 
Their judgment in cbis we may not, and in tbat 
we need not tollow. Hooker. 
7. Sometimes it is oppofed to rhe other. 
Confider the arguments which the author had to 
write /bis, or to defign rhe otber, before you arraign 


him. Dryden. 
With endlefs pain c/s man purfues 

What, if he gain’d, he could not ule: 

And t’other fondly hopes to fee 

What never was, nor e’er fhall be. Prior, 


Tui'stLe. ze f. [Sipcel, Saxon; dic/fels 
Dutch; carduus, Latin.) A prickly 
weed growing in corn fields. 

Tlve leaves of the rbi//e grow alternately on the 
branches, and are prickly; and the heads are, for 
the moit part, fquamole and prickly. Miller. 

The roots ot thi/i/es have my hunger fed, 

Two roods of cultur'd barley give me bread, 
A rock my pillow, and green mofs my ded. Farre. 

Hateful docks, rough rbs/éles, keckfies, burs. 

Sbukipeare. 

Get you fome carduus benedictus, and lay it ta 
your heart. 

—— There thou prick’ her with a shifile. Shak/p: 

Thorns allo and /4:/4/es it shall bring thee forth. 

Milton. 
Tough thifles choak'd the fields, and kill’d the 
corn, 
And an unthrifty crop of weels was bora, Dryden 
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THO 
Rie grafs will kill rifles. Miertimer. 
THISTLE, golden. n.fu A plant. Miller, 
Tui'stLy. adj. [from shifile.) Over- 
rown with thiftles. 
Wide o’er the sbifily lawn as fwells the breeze, 
A whitening Mower of vegetable down 
Amiufing floats. 
Tui THER. adv, [SrSep, Sax. ] 
y. To that place : oppofed to hither. 
We're coming thither. Shak/peare. 
The gods, when they defcended, hither 
Froin heav'n did always chufe their way 3 
And therefore we may boldly fay, 
That ‘tis the way too sbith:r, Cowley 
When, like a bridgroom from the eaf, the fun 
Sets forth; he sbicher, whence he came, doth run. 
Denbam. 
There Phenix and Ulyffes watch the prey ; 
And thitécr all the wealth of Troy convey. Dryden. 
a. To that end; to that point. 


Thom/fon. 


Tar tHERTO. adv. (thuber and zo. ] To) T 


that end; fo far, 


Tri THER WARD. ade, [ thither and ward.) 


Toward that place. 

Ne would 5- ‘uffer Acep once shitherward 
Approach, albe his drowfy den were next. Spenfer. 

Madam), he’s gone to ferve the duke of Florence : 
We met him (hisberward, for thence we came. 

Skakfpeare. 

By quick inftin&tive motion, up I fprung, 

As (hitherward endeavouring. Mitton. 

The foolith beafls went to the lion’s den, leaving 
very goodly footfteps of their tourney shitherward, 
but not the lixe of their return. L’ Eftrange. 

A tuft of daifies on a flow’ry lay 
They faw, and sbitherward they bent their way. 

Dryden. 
Tuo. adv. [Sonne, Saxon. ] 
1. Then. Spenfer, 
2. Tho contracted for though. 
Jo THOLE, v. x. To wait awhile. 
Tuoxsc. » f/f. [Bpanz, Snong, Saxon. | 
A ftrap, or ftring of leather. 
The Tufcan king 
Laid by the lance, and took him to the fling ; 
Thrice whirl’d the thong ahout his head, and threw 
The heated lead ha!f melted as it flew. Dryden. 

The ancient celtus only confitted of fo many large 

tags about the hand, without any lead at the end. 
Addijen, 

The fmiths and armourers on palfreys ride, 

Ard nails for loofen'd {pears, aad :4c725 for thields 

provide. Dryden. 

Tuora’cick. adj. [from thorax, Latin. | 
Belonging to the breaft. 

The chyle giows grey in the sLeracick duft. 
Arbutanet. 
Tuo Rar. adj. [from thorns, Latin. ] 
Relating to the bed. 

The punithment for adultery, according to the 
Roman law, was fometimes made by a thcra/ fepa- 
ration. Ayli ffe. 

THORN. x. f. [thaurns, Gothick ; Senn, 
Saxen ; dane, Dutch. ] 
1, A prickly tree of feveral kinds. 

Téorns and thiftles hall it briog forth. Genefs, 

“fbe molt upright is harper than a zc?» hedge. 

, . Micah. 
z. A prickle growing on the thora buf. 

Flowers of all hue, and without sAurz the rofe. 

, Milton 
3. Any thing troubicfore, 

‘Fhe gu.lt of cmpire; all its sAoras and cares 

Re only mine. Southern. 
'THO'RNAPPLE. wf. A plant, Mortimer. 
THO'RNBACK. u.f. (rata clavata, Latin. } 

A fea nih. 


The chcraback, when dried, tanes of fal ammo- 


niac. Aibuihnot. 
Tuo'annuT., n. f (rhombus aculeatus, 
Lacin.} A fort of fea fith, Ainjworth ; 


which he diftinzuifhes from thoraback. 
A birt or turpot, 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


THO 


THo'rRNY., adj. [from shorn, ] 
1. Full of thorns; fpiny ; rough ; prickly. 
Not winding ivy, nor the glorious bay ; 
He wore, fweet head ! a thorny diadem. Randolph. 
The boar’s eye-balls glare with fire, 
His reck hoots up a thickfet sorzy wood ; 
His briftled back a trench ımpal'd appears. Dryden. 
The wifer madmen did for virtue toil 


A thorny, or at beft a barren foil. Dryden. 
They on the bleaky top 
Of rugged hills the shorwy bramble crop. Dryden. 


2. Pricking 3 vexatious. 
No ditlike againft the perfon 
Of our good queen, but the {harp sAorne points 
Ot my alleged reafons drive this forward. Sbat/o. 
Suff oppefition, and perplex'd debate, 

And thorny carey and rank and flinging hate. 

i Toung. 
3. Difficult ; perplexing. 

By how many ðorxy and hard ways they are 
come thereunto, by how many civil broils. Spen/er. 
HO'ROUGH, prepof. [the word through 
extended into two fyllables. ] 

1. By way of making paflaze or penetra- 
tion. 
2, By means of. 
Mark Antony will follow 

Tiorough the hazards of this untrod fate, 

With all true faith. Shakipeare, 
THo/RouGH. adj, [The adjective is always 

written thorovgh, the prepofition com- 

monly through. | 
1. Complete; full; perea. 
The [rith horfeboys, in the rbsrongb reformation 
of that realm, thould be cut off. Spenfer. 
He did not defire a shsrowgh engagement ull he 
had time to reform fome, whom he refalved never 
more to trutt. Clarendcn. 
A thorough tranilator muft be a thorough poet. 
Dryden. 
A thorough practice of fubjecting ourfelves to the 
wants of others, would extinguiih in us pride. 
Swift. 
How can I call a general difregard and a thorcugh 
neglect of all religious improvements, a frailty or 
imperiection, when it was as much tn my power to 
have been exact, and careful, and diligent? Law. 
2, Paffing through. 
Let all three fides be a double houfe, without 
thorough lights on the fides. Bacon. 
THO'ROUGHFARE. 2. f. [thoreugh and 
fare. | 
t. A palage through ; a paffage without 
any ttop or let. 
Th’ Hyrcanian defarts ate as tharcughfares now 
For princes to come view fair Portia. Sbat/pcare. 
His body is a paffable carcate, if it be not hurt: 
itis a thoroughfare ior teal, if it be nat hurt, 
Shak/{peare. 
‘The ungrateful perfon is a moniter, which is all 
throat and belly ; a kind of thoroughfare, or com- 
mon thore for the good things of the world to pafs 
into. South. 
The courts are fill’d with a tumultuous din 

Of crowds, or iffuing forth, or ent’ring in; 

A thoroughfare of news ; where fome devife 

Things never heard; fome mingle truth with lies. 

Dryden, 
2. Power of paffing. 
Hell, and this world, ane realm, one continent 

Of eafy thoroughfare. Milton. 
‘THo’RouGHty. adv. [from thorough. ] 

Completely ; fully. 

Look into this bufinels theravghiy, Shak fpeare. 
We can never be grieved for their miferies who 
are thorcugh/y wicked, and have thereby juttly 
called their calamities on themiclves. Dryden. 
One would think, thatevery member of the com- 
munity who embraces with vehemence the princi- 
ples of cither party, had thorowghiy fifted and exi- 
mined them. fi taifon. 
‘They had forgotten their toulemn vows as tbo- 
roughly as if they had never made them. Atterbury. 


THorouGHPa'cED, adj. [shoroxgn and 
pace.) Perfect in what is undertaken ; 


TRIO 


complete ; thoroughfped, 
a bad fenfe. 

When it was propofed to repeal the tet claufe, 
the ableft of thofe who were reckoned the mof 
Ranch and sherougbpaced whigs tell off at the tirit 
mention ot it. Suift. 

THO'ROUGHSPED., adj. [thorough and 
fped.| Finiihea in principles; thorough- 
aced ; commonly, finihhed in all. 

Our thcroughf/j ed republick ot whigs, which con- 
tains the buk of all hopers, pretenders, and prole‘e 
fors, arc molt highly ufetul to princes. Swifle 

THOROUGHSTI'TCH., adv. [thorsugh and 
fitch.)  Compietely ; fully, A low 
word. 

Perteverance alone can carry us thorough/ritch. 

L'£frurge. 
THor?P. wm. fi Thorp, throp, threp, trep, traps 
are ail from the saxon Sonp, which fig- 
nifies a village. Gib dte 
THOSE. proxoun. 
1a Ine plural of shat. 

Make all our trumpets fpeak give them all breath, 

Thofe clam rous haroingers of blood and death. 
Shakfpeare. 

Sure there are poets which did never dream 
Upon Parnailus, nor did talte the ttream 
Of Helicon; we therefore may fuppofe 
Thcfe made not poets, but the poets bofe. Denhawte 

‘i he Gbres of this mufcle att as ¢4+/e of others. 

Cheyne. 
2. Thofe refers to the former, se/e to the 
Jatter noun. 
Neither their fighs “or tears are true, 
Thole idly blow, thefe idly fall, 
Nothing like to ours at all, 
But fighs and tears have fexes too. Cowley. 
TuHou. pronoun. (Ou, Saxon ; du, Dutch 5 
in the oblique cafes fingular shee, De, 
Saxon ; in the plural ye, ge, Saxon; in 
the oblique cafes plurai you, eop, Saxon. ] 
You is now commonly ufed for the nomi- 
native plural. 
te The fecond pronoun perfonal. 

Is this adagger which I fee before me, 

The handle tow’rd my hand? Core, let me clatch 
thee, 

I have zbee not, and yet I fee thee till. 

Art thou not, fatal vifion, fenfibie 

To feeling as to fight ? 

I am as like to call thee fo again, 

To {pit on rhce again, to fpurn thee too : 
If chcx wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friend. Shakfpearee 
Thou, if there be a thou in this bafe town, 
Who dares with angry Eupolis to frown 5 
Who at enormous villany turns pale, 
And iteers againit it with a full-blown fail. Dryden. 
2. It is ufed only in very familiar cr very 
foleinn language. When we fpeak ta 
equais or fuperiours, we fay you; but in 
folemn language, and in addreties of wor- 
fip, we fay shou. 
[ Familiar. | 

Flere’s to thee, Dick. 

Solemn. | 

For though in dreadful whirls we hung 

High on the broken wave, 
1 know shcu wert not flow to hear, 
Nor impotent to tave. Addifer. 


To Tuou. v. a. [from thov.] To treat 
with familiarity. 
Taunt him with the licence of ink ; if thou shou’ f 
him fome thrice, it thall not be amifs. SSakfpeare. 
THOUGH., conjusdion. (Seah, Sax, shauh, 
Gothick. ] 


1. Notwithftanding that; although. 
Not that l fo affirm, though fo it teem. Mikon. 
Vhe found of love makes your fott heart afraid, 
And guard itfelf, sh ugh but a child invade. adler. 
I can detire to perceive thole things that God kas 
prepared tor bole that love him, sbcwgd they be 


Generally in 


Shak/peare. 


Cowley. 


2, As TitoucH. 


T HO 


Tuch as eye hath not feen, ear heard, nor hath it 
entered into the heartof man to conceive. Locke. 
Though the name of abitraQed ideas is attributed 
to univerfal ideas, yet this abltyaction is not great. 
atts. 

As if; like as if. 
lo the vine were three branches; and it was ar 
thouyb it budded. Gencfis. 


3- leas uled at the end of a fentence in 


familiar language : however; yet. 
You Mall not quit Cydaria for me: 
Tis dang’rous tLeugh to teat me in this fort, 
And to refule my offers, though in fport. Dryden. 
A good caufe would do well though; 


It gives my {word an edge. Dryden, 


TuHoucnhr. The preterit and participle 


PREMO 
The main defery 
Stands on the hourly shouge. Shatfpeare, 
12. A fmall degree; a fmall quantity. Ie 
feems a loofe term, but is ufed by good 
writers. 
His face was a thought longer than the exa& fym- 
metrians would allow. N Sidney. 
lf our own be but equal, the law of common in- 
dulgence alfoweth us to think them at the leaft half 
a thought the better, becaufe they are our own. 
Hooker. 
A needle pierced through a globe of cork, cut 
away by degrces, will fwim under water, yet not 
fink unto the bottom: if the cork be a though too 
light to fink under the furface, the water may be 
attenuated with fpirits of wine. brown 


THR 


So fair, and rbèwfand, tLoufund times more faig 
She feem’d, when the prefented was to figt:e. 
Dpi Jre 
For harbour at a thonfand doors thev krock’, 
Not one of all the thewjana but was lock'd. 
Di yden. 
Search the herald's roll, 
Where thou Malt find thy famous pedigree, 
Drawn trom the rvot of fome old Tufcan tree, 
And thou, a fhoufund off, a {vol of jong degree 
Drydert. 
Thaugh he regulates himfe!f by jultice, he finde 
a thonfand occafions tor generofity and còrn pallin. 
petar. 
How many thoufands pronounce boldly on the 
affairs of the publick, whom God nor imen nevec 
qualitied for fuch judgment! Watti 


My giddinefs {cized me; and though I now totter, 
yet I think Lama bong ht better. Swift. 


THo'uGHTFUL. adj. [thought and full. } 
I. Contemplative; full of reflection; full 


palive of think, . 
I told him what [ thoughr. 
Are my friends embark'd ? 
Can any thing be thought of for their fervice? 


'THO'USANDTH. adj. [from shoufand, | The 
hundredth ten times told; the ordinal of 
a thoufand: proverbially, very nunc- 


Sbhak/peare, 


6. Opinion; judgment. 


Whillt I yet live, let me not live in vain. Addifon. 

No other tax could have been ¢Lougbt of, upon 
which fo much money would have been immediately 
advanced. Ad dijon. 


THOUGHT. 2. f. [from the preterit of To 


think. ] 


1. The operation of the mind; the act of 


thinking. 
And cards are dealt, and chefsboards brought, 


To eafe the pain of coward thought. Prior. 
2. Idea; image formed in the mind, 
For our inftru€tion to impart 
Things above earthly sAcugdr. Milten. 


. Sentiment; fancy ; imagery; conceit, 
Theught, if tranfated truly, cannot be loft in 
another language; but the words that convey it to 
our apprchenfion, which are the image and orna- 
ment of that ¢houpst, may be fo ill chofen as to 
make ıt appear unhandlome. Dryder. 
One may often find as much thought on the te- 
verfe of a medal as in a canto of Spenfer. Addifon, 
Thoughts come crowding ia fo fait upon me, that 
my only difficulty is to chufe or to reject. Dryden. 

The thoughts of a foul that perifh in thinking. 
Locke. 

One only couplet fraught 

With fome unmeaning thing they call a showghr, 

Pope. 


4. Reflection ; particular confideration, 


Why do vou keep alone? 
OF forrielt fancies your companions making, 
Uing thofe rZoryhts which thould indeed have died 
With them they think on. Sbal/peare. 
5. Conception; preconceived motion, 
Things to their thougbr 
So unimaginable as hate in heaven. 


He that is ready to flip, is as aiamp defpifed in 
the thought of him that is at eafe. 


Milton. : 


. 
re 


They communicated their thoughts on this fub- | 
je4t to each other; and therefore their reafons are | 


little different. Dryden. 
Thus Bethel fpoke, who always peaks his thovgar, 
And always thinks the very thing he ought. Pope. 
7. Meditation; ferious confideration, 
Pride, of al! others the mo:t dangerous faule, 
Procceds from want of leale, or want of thuught. 
Rofesminon, 
$. Defign; purpofe. 
The thoughts I think towards you are thoughrs 
of peace, and not evil. “Seremiah, 
Nor was godhead irom her thought, Miiston, 
g. Silent contemplation. 
Who is fo grofs 
That cannot fee this palpable device ? 
Yet who fo bold, but fays, he fees it not ? 
Bad isthe world, and all will come i0 nought, 
When fuch ill dealings mutt be feen in shoughr. 
Shakjpeare. 
10. Solicitude; care; concern. i 
Let us return, left he leave caring for the affes, 
and take theugdr for us. t Samuel 
Hawis was put in trouble, and died with thoug Lr 
and anguith belore his bufinefs came to an end. 
Bacon. 
Adam tenk no rhagbt, eating his All. Miton. 


ai. Expectation. 


of meditation, 
On thefe he mus'd within his theughtful mind, 
And then refolv’d what Faunus had divin'd. 
Dryden, 


2, Attentive; careful. 


Thoughtful of gain, I all the live-long day 
Confume in meditation deep. Philips. 


3. Promoting meditation; favourable to 


mufing. 
War, horrid war, your thoughtful walks invades, 
And tleel now glitters in the mufes’ (hades. Pope. 
4e Anxious; folicitous, 
In aweful pomp, and melancholy ftate, 
See fettled rezfon on the judgment-feat ; 
Around her crowd diftrult, and doubt and fear, 
And though ful forclight, and tormenting care. 
Prisr. 
THo'uGHTFULLY. adv,| from thoughtful. | 
With thought or confideration ; with 


folicitude. 


THo'uGHTFULNESS.# /. [from thought. 


ful.) 
1. Deep meditation. 

While the nervous fibres preferve their due tenfian 
and tirmnefs, and the fpirits are tranf{mitted to them 
trom the brain, endowed with due ftrength, fwift- 
nefs, ard vivacity, and fuffered to attend their duty, 
without the avocations of thanzhtfulne/s and intenfe 
contemplation, the concoction of the meats is well 
performed. A Biackmore, 

2. Anxiety; folicitude. 
THo'ucGHTLess, adj. (from thought.) 
1. Airy; gay; diffipated, 

2. Negligent; carelefs. 

It is fomething peculiarly hocking to fee gray hairs 
without remorfe tor the palt, and rhoughr/e/s of the 
future. | l . Rogers. 

3. Stupid; duil. 
His goodly fabrick fills the eye, 
And feems defign’d for thoughth/s majefty : 
Tbheughile/s as monarch oaks that fade the plain, 
And {pread in foleimn {tate fupinely reign. Dryden. 


Tno'uGHTLESSLY. adv. (from though: 
Without thought; carelefly ; ftupidly, 
In reftlefs hurries thought fily they live, 
At tubftance off unmov'd, tor thadows grieve. 
Gar: h. 
THO'UGHTLESSNESS, n. /. [from thoug hp. 
dfs.) Want of thought; abfence of 
thought. 
Tuo'ucursicx. adj. [thought and feck. } 
Uneafy with reflection, 
Heav'n’s face doth glow 
With trifltul vifage; and, as "gain{t the doom, 
Is sthougbywk at the ad, Shak/peare, 
THO'USAND. adj. oF xe f. [Suyend, Sax, 
duyfend, Dutch. } 
t. Phe number of ten hundred. 

About three thow/ad years ago, navigation of the 
world for remote Voyages was greater than at thig 
day. Bacon, 

2. Proverbially, a great number. 


rous. 

He that will divide a minute into a thosf:nd 
parts, and break but a part of a thoufardih part in 
the affairs of love, it may be faid of him, that 
Cupid hath clapt him o’ th’ Moulder, but iil war- 
rant him heart whole. Shatfprarce 

Such is the poet’s lot: what luckier fate 
Daes on the works of grave hiftorians wait 2 
More time they fpend, in greater toils engage, 
Their volumes {well beyoud the thoufandtb page. 

Dryd e. 

The French hugonots are many thenfand wiinefea 
tothe contrary; and ! with they delerved the sseu- 
Jandth partot the good treatment they have received, 

Swift, 


THowL. x, f. A piece of timber by 


which oars are kept in their places when 
rowing, An:frw. 


THRA‘LDOM. 2. f. [from thrall.] Slavery ; 


fervitude. 

How far am I inferior to thee in the (tate of the 
mind! and yet know I that all the heavens cannot 
bring me to fuch ¢hra/dom, Sidney. 

He {wore with fobs, 
That he would Jabour my delivery. 
—Why fo he doth, when he delivers you 
Krom this earth's ¢hra/dom to the joys of heav'n. 
Shak/prare. 

This country, in a great part defulate, groancth 
under the Turkith rbr./dem. Sandys. 

He fhall rule, and the in thraldom live, Dryden. 

They tell us we are all boza Mave:3 lite and 
thralicm we entered into together, and can never 
be quit of the one all we pert with the other. 

Locke. 


THRALL. a. f. [Opxl, Saxon. ] 


1. A flave; one who is in the power of 
another. Not much in ufe. 
No thralis like them that inward boadags have. 
Sidney, 
But fith fhe will the corqueft challenge need, 
Let her accept me as her faithtul rbra//,  Sperfer. 
Louk gracious on thy proitrate thrall, Sbuk/p, 
The iwo delinquents 
That were the flaves of drink, and sbra//s of Neep. 
Shik /peure. 
I know I’m one of Nature's little kings; 
Yet to the leatt and vilel things am thrall. Davies, 
‘That we may fo fuffice his vengeful iie, 
Or do him mightier lervice, as his thralls 
By rightot war, whate'er his bufinels be. Ai ‘rom, 


2. Bondage; ttate of flavery or confines 


ment. 
Her men took land, 
And firt brought forth Ulyffes, bed, and all 
That richly furnihe tts be all in sbra 
Of all-tubduing flcepe. 
And laid about him, till his nofe 
From tórall of ring and coid broke loofe. 
Flu dibs ae. 


Clafir: ra. 


To THRALL, v. a. Spenfer. [from the 


noun.) To enflave; to bring icto the 
power of another, Out of ule. 
Let me be a flave te’ atchieve the maid, 
Whole ludden Sgt hath thiad’d my wooded eve. 
Stub peare. 
Í u 2 


THR 


Sratefmen purge vice with vice, and may corrode 
The bad with bad, a fpider with a toad. 
For fo all rbraf/s not them, but they tame ill, 
And make her do much good againft her will. 


Done. 
The author of nature is not rhradled to the laws 


of nature. Drummond. 
Trurappre. x f. The windpipe of any 
animal. They ftill retain it in the 
Scottith dialect; we fay rather rhrovtle. 
Jo THrash. w. a. [Banycan, Saxon; 
derfchen, Vutch.] 
1. To beat corn to free it from the chaff. 
This is written varioufly thra/h or tkrh, 
but shra/> is agreeable to etymology. 
Firkt rhra/b the cora, then after burn the ttraw. 


Shat/peare. 
Gideon threfbed wheat to hide it. pigs 
Herz be oxen for burnt facrihce, and shrefhing in- 


ftrument for wood. 

{ua the fun your golden grain difplay, 
And rhrafb :t out, and winnow it by day. Dryden. 

This is to preferve the eads of the bones from an 
jncalefcencs, which they being hard bodies would 
contract from a twift motion; fuch as that of run- 
ning or threfbing- Ray. 

Out of your clover well dried in the fun, after the 
funt threfbing, get what feed you can. Mortimer. 

2. To beat; to drub. 

Thou feurvy valiant afs! thou art here but to 
thra/b Trojans, and thouart bought and fold among 
thofe of any wit like a Barbarian tlave. Shak/peare. 

T3 THRASH. v. x To labour; to drudge, 

I rather would be Mevius, zbre/L for rhimes 
Like his, the fcorn and fcandal of the times, 
Than that Philippick fatally divine, 

Which is iofcrib’d the fecond, fhould be mine. 
Dryden. 
Tura’suer. 2 f. [from rhrafh.] One 
who thrafhes corn. 

Oar foldiers, like a lazy :brafber with a flail, 

Fell gently down, asif they ttruck their friends. 
Shakfpeare. 

Not barely the plowman’s pains, the reaper’s and 
threfeer’s tail, and the bake:’s fweat, is to be 
sounted into the bread we eat: the labour of thofe 
employed about the uteofils mult all be charged. 

Locke. 
THRa'sHINGFLOOR. 2 f An area on 
which corn is beaten. 

In vain the hinds the shre/bing-floor prepare, 
And exercife their fails io empty air. Dryden. 

IDclve of convenient depth your threfbing floor 
Wich temper'd clay, then fill and face 1t o’er. 

Dryden. 

THRASO'NICAL. adj. [from Thrafo, a 

boafter in old comedy.] Boaltful; 
bragging. 

His humour is lofty, his difcaurfe peremptory, 
his general behaviour vain, ridiculous, and ¢/ra/o- 
mical. Shakfpeare, 

THrRAvE. z. e [Onar, Saxon.) 

1. A herd; a drove. Out of ufe. 

2e The number of two dozen, 1 know 
not how derived. 


THREAD. z. /. [Sp2d, Saxon; draed, 
Dutch. ] 


1. A fall line; a fimall twit; the rudi- į 
ment of cloth. 


Let not Bardolph’s vital rread be cut 
With edge of penny cord and vile reproach. Shak/p. 
Though the flender rhread of dyed Gik looked on 
fingle feem devoid of rednefs, yet when numbers of 
„ thefe threads are brought together, theis colour be- 

cues otorious. 
Though need urg*d me never jo, 
Pe not receive a thread, but naked go. Chapman. 
He who fat ata table with a fword hanging over 
his head but by one tingle roread or hair, furely had 
enough to check his appeute. South. 
‘The art of pleafing is the (kill of cutting to a 
thread betwixt flattery and ill-inanners. 1? /://-ange. 
2. Any thing continued in a courfe; uni- 
form tenor, 


2 Samuel, 


Boyle. 
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The eagernefs and trembling of the fancy doth 
not always regularly follow the fame even thread ot 
difcourfe, but ttrikes upon fome other thing that hath 
relation to it. Burnet. 

The gout being a difeafe of the nervous parts, 
makes ıt fo hard to cure; difeafes are fo as they are 
more remote in the /bread of the motion of the 
fluids. Arbuthnot. 

To THREAD. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To pafs through with a thread. 

The largeft crooked needle, with a ligature of the 
fize of that I have rhreaded it with, in taking up 
the fpermatick veilels. Sharp. 

2. To pafs through ; to pierce through. 

Thus out of tealon threading dark-eyed night. 

Shakfpceare. 

Being preft to th’ war, 
Ev’n when the nave of the itate was touch’d, 
They would not thread the gates. Sdak/peare. 

THRE/ADBARE. adj. | thread and bare. | 

1. Deprived of the nap; wore to the naked 
threads. 


Tbreadbare coat, and cobb'ied fhoes he ware. 
Spenfer. 
The clothier means to drefs the cornmonwealth, 
and fet anew nap upon it: fo he had need ; for ’tis 


threadbare. Shabfpeare. 
Will any freedom here from you be borne, 


Whole cloaths are threadbare, and whofe cloaks are 
toro ? Dryden. 


ble walk'd the ftreets, and wore a rhreasbare 
cloak ; 


He din’d and fupp’d at charge of other folk. Saeifr. 
A Thracian flave the porter’s place matatain’d, 
Sworn foe to threadbare fuppliants, and with pride 

His matter’s prefence, nay, his name, deay’d. 
l Harte. 
2. Worn out; trite. 

A hungry lean-fac’d villain, 

A mere anatomy, a mauntcbank, 
A toreadbare juggler, and a fortune-teller. Sh2k/p. 
Many writers of moral difcourfes run into ttale 
topicks and rbread/are quotations, not handling 
their fubject fully and clolely. Swift. 
1f he underftood trade, he would not have men- 
tioned this threadbare and exploded project. Child. 


THRE ADEN, adj, (from thread. | Made of 
thread. 
Behold the zbreaden fails, 
Borne with th’ invifible and creeping wind, 
Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow’d fea. 
Shakfpeare, 
Jo THEEAP.% a. A country word de- 
noting to argue much or contend. din/,. 
THREAT. 2, Je [from the verb, ] Menace; 
denunciation of all. 
There is no terror, Caffius, in your threa‘s, 
Skakipearce 
The emperor perceiving that his rhrezrs were little 
regarded, regarded little to threaten any more. 


Hayward. 
Do rot believe 


Thofe rigid threats of deaths ye hall not die. 
Milton, 
To THREAT. Lv. a. [Spearian, Sax. 
To Ture'aTen. § zhreat is feldom ufed 
but in poetry. | 
1. To menace; to denounce evil. 
Death to be with’d 


Though threaten'd, which no worfe than this can | 


bring. Milton. 


2. To menace; to terrify, or attempt to 
terrify, by fhowing or denouncing evil. 
It has vith before the thing threatened, 
if a noun; zo, if a verb, 

What threat you me with telling of the king? 
Tell him, and fpare not. Shakfpeare. 
That it fpread no further, ttraitly rbreaten them 
that they {peak henceforth to no man in this name. 
AR a 
The void profound 
Wide gaping, and witb utter lofs of being 
Tkreatens him. Milton. 
This day black omens sAreaz the brightett tair 
That c'er deferv'd a watchiul fpisit’s carce Pope. 
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3. To menace by action. 
Void of fear, 

He rbreaten’d with his long protended fpese. 
Dryden, 
The noile increafes as the billows roar, 

Wheo rowling from afar they threat the thore. 

Dryden, 
THRE/ATENER. z.e f- [from threaven. | 

Menacer ; one that threatens. 

Be itirring as the time; be fire with fire; 

Threaten the ¢hreatener, and outtace the brow 


Of bragging horrour. Shakfpeare. 
The fruit, it gives you life 
To knowledge by the ¢hrezt'rer. Milton. 


THREATENING, u. f. [from threaten, | A 
menace; a denunciation of evil, 
Æneas their affault undaunted did abide, 
And thus to Laufus loud with friendly toreat'xing 
cry’d. Dryden, 
How impoffible would it be for a mafter, that 
thus interceded with God for his lervants, to ule acy 
unkind threatnings towards them, to damn aod 
curfe them as dogs and fcoundrels, and treat them 
only as the dregs of the creation ! Law. 
THRE ATENINGLY. adv.| trom threaten. } 
With menace; in a threatening manner. 
The honour that thus flames in your fair eyes, 
Before I peak, too tLreat’ning/y replies Shak/peare. 


| THREATFUL, adj. [shreat and full.) Full 


of threats; minacious. 
Like as a warlike brigendine applide 
To fight, lays forth her rLveatfu! pikes afore, 
The engines which ia them fad death do hide. 
Spenjer. 
THREE. adj. [Spre, Sax. dry, Dut. rri, 
Welfh aad Erfe; tres, Latin. | 
1. Two and one. 
Prove this a profp'rous day, the ¢hree-nook"d 
world 
Shall bear the olive freely. Sbh2k/peare. 
If you {peak tree words, it will three times te- 
port you the whole roree words, 
Great Atreus’ fons, Tydides fixt above, 
With three-ag'd Nettor. Creech, 
Jove hurls the ¢éree-fork'd thunder from above. 
Addi IM e 
Thefe rbree and three with ofier bands we ty’d- 
Pope. 


Bucon. 


Down to thefe worlds I trod the difmal way, 
And dragg’d the ¢bree-mouth’d dog to upper day. 

Fupee 

A ftrait needle, fuch as glovers ufe, with a bree- 

edged point, ufeful in tewing up dead bodies. 

Séarp. 

2. Proverbially, a fmall number. 
Away, thou réree-inch'd fool; I am no beatt. 

Shakf/peare. 

A bafe, proud, hallow, beggarly, three-tuited, 

filthy, worfted-ftocking knave. Shuakfpeare. 


THREEFOLD. adj. [Speozalo, Saxon. | 
Thrice repeated ; confitting of three. 
A threefold cord is noteatily broken. Ecclefiafticus. 
By a threefold jultice the world hath been governed 
from the beginning: hy a juttice natural, by which 
the parents and elders of families governed their 
children, in which the obedience was called natur-L 
piety: again, by a juftice divine, drawn froin the 
laws of God: and the obedience was called cone 
fcience: and laitly, by a juftice civil, begotten by 
both the former; and the obedience to this we call 


duty. Raleigo. 
A threef-id off ring to his altar bring, 
A bull, a ram, a boar, Pope. 


THRE'EPENCE. ne fa [three and pence. | A 
{malt filver coin valued at thrice a 
peony. 

A threepence bow'd would hire me, 


Old as I am, to queen it. Shakfpeare. 
Laying a caultick, | made anefcar the compafs 
of a shreepence, and gave veut to the matter. 


Wrifomante 
THRE'EPENNY. adj, (triobclaris, Latin. } 
Vulgar; mean. 


THRE/EPILE. x. f. [three and piles} An 
old name for good velvet, 


g 


mm 


B = 
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I, in my time, wore fbreepi/e, but am out of 
fervice. Sbukfpeare. 


Tureeri' sD. adj. Set with a thick pile; 
in another place it feems to mean piled 


one on another, 
Thou art good velvet; thou ‘rt a threepil'd piece ; 
l had as licí be fnghith kerfey, as be piled as thou 
art Shaklpeare 
Threepil'd \vyperholes ; {pruce affcftation. Sdud/. 
Ture'escore. adie [three and fore. | 
Thrice twenty ; fixty. 
Threefecre and ten 1 can remember well. Shat/. 
Ther lives betore the flood were abbreviated atter, 
and contracted unto hundreds and shrecfcores. 
Brown. 
By chace our long-liv'd fathers earn’d their tood ; 
Toil rung the nerves, and purify’d the blood : 
But we their fons, a pamper'd race of men, 
Are dwindled down to téreefcore years and ten. 
i j Dryden, 
THRENO'DY. v. f. [Semadse.] A fong of 
lamentation. 


Ture'sHer. z. /. [properly shrafer. | 
Here too the thre/ber brandithing his flail, 
Befpeaks a mater. 5 Dedflry. 
Ture'sHinGc. Sce Jo THRASH. 
The caetul ploughman doubting tands, 
Left on the threshing door his theaves prove chaf. 
Milton, 
Gideon was taken from threfoing, as well as 
Cincinnatus liom the plough, tocominand armies. 
i Locke, 
THRE'’'SHOLD. 2, f- [Snercpalo, Saxon. | 
The ground or ftep under the door; en- 


trance; gate; door. 
Fair marching forth in honourable wife, 
Him at the (4re/zo/d met she well did exterprize. 
Spenfer. 
Many men, that Rumble at the shre/bcld, 
Are well foretold that danger lurks within. S4.4/p. 
Not better 
Than fill at hell’s dark /bre/bold t have fat watch, 
Unonam'd, undreaded, aod thyfelf half-ftarv'd ? 
Milton. 
Before the ftarry thre/bold of Jove’s court 
My manfion is, where thofe immortal thapes 
Of bright aerial Spirits live infpher’d 
lo regions mild, of calm and ferene air. Milten. 
There fought the queen’s apartment, tood before 
The peaccful rhreflcuf, and befieg’d the door, 
Dryden. 
Turew. The preterit of throw. 
A broken rock the force of Pyrrhus threw: 
Full on his ankle fell che pond’rous ttone, 
Burtt the {trong nerves, and cra(ti'd the folid bone. 
Pope. 
THRICE. adv. [from three. ] 


1. Three times. 
Th ice he ailay’d it from his foot to draw, 
And /brice in vain to draw it did affay, 
It booted noveht to think, to rob him of his prey. 
Spenfer. 
Thrice within this hour 
l faw him down; ‘orice up again and fighting. 
Sbuk/peare, 
Thrice did he knock his iron teeth; srice howl, 
And into frowns his wrathful forchead row}. 
Cowley. 
2. A word of amplification. 
Thrice noble iord, let me intreat of you 
To p»rdon me. Shuk/peare. 
Thrice and four times happy thofe 
That under llian walls before their parents dy`d. 


ra Dryden. 
Jo THIRD. v. a. [this is corrupted trom 
thread; in French enfiler.) To flide 


through a narrow pallage. 
Some tbird the mazy ringlets of her hair, 
Some hang upan the pendents of her car. 
THRIFT. s. J- [trom thrio] 
p. Profit; gain; riches gotten; ftate of 
profpering. 4 
He came out with all his clowns, horft upon fuch 
cart yades, and fo furnilhed, as 1 thought with my- 
felf, st that were thrift, I wiibed none of my friends 
or {ubjeċts eves to thrive. Sadicy. 


Pope. 
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You fome permit 
‘I’o fecond ills with ills, each worfe than other, 
And make them dreaded to the doer’s thrift. 
Shukfpeare. 
Wad I but the means 
To hold a rival place with one of them, 
| have a mind prefages me fuch thrift, 
That I thould be tortunate. Shatfpeare. 
Should the paor be flatter’d ? 
No; let the candied tongue lick ablurd pomp, 
And crouk the pregnant hinges of the knee, 
Where rbrift may tollow fawning. Shakfpeare. 
2. Parfimony; frugality ; good hufbandry. 
The reit unable to ferve any longer, or willing to 
fall to rhvift, prove very good hulbands. Spenfer. 
Out of the pre‘ent {paring and uctimely 1brift, 
there grow many future inconveniences and continual 
charge in repairing and fe-edifying fuch imperfect 
flight-buile vedfels. Raleigh. 
‘Fhus heaven, though all-fuficient, hows a shrift 
In his @conomy, aud bounds his gift. Dryden. 
3. A plane. 
THRIFYTILY. adv. [from thrifty.) Fru- 
gally ; parfimonioully. 
Cromartie after fourfcore went to his country- 
houle to live briftily, and fave up money to pend 
at London. Swift. 


THRI'FTINESS. x. /, [from ¢thrifty.] Fru- 
gality ; hutbandry. 
If any other place you have, 

Which afks fmail pains, but rhriftine/s to fave. 
Spenfer. 
Some are cenfured for keeping theirown, whom 
tendernefs how to get honeitly teacheth to fpend 
difcreetly; whereas fuch need no great thriftine/s 
in preferving their own, who allume more liberty in 
exacting from others. Wotton, 


THRI'FTLESS. adj. [from zhrift. | Protufe ; 
extravagant. 

They in idle pomp and wanton play 
Confumed had their goods and thriftle/s hours, 
And thrown themlelves into thefe heavy ttowers. 

Spenfer. 

He thall fpend mine hooour with his fhame, 


As thr iftl/s fons their {craping tathers’ gold. S4a¢/. 


Ture ry, adj. [from shrift. | 
1. Fragal; iparing; not profufe; not 
lavish. 
Vhough fome men do, as do they would, 
Let thrifty do, as do they thould. 
Nature rever lends 
The fmalleft {cruple of her excellence, 
But like a thrifty goddefs ihe determines 
Herfelt the glory of a creditor, 
‘Shanks and ule. 
Leit he thould neglect his ftudies 
Like a young heir, the ¢hrifiy goddefs, 
For fear young matter fhould be fpoil’d, 
Would ufe him lke a youoger child. Swift, 
l am glad he has fo much youth and vigour lett, 
of which he hath not been trefiy; but wonder he 
has no mote difcretion, Swift. 
2. Well hufbanded. 
1 have five hundred crowns, 
The thrifty hire I fav'd under your tather. Shak/p. 


To THRILI.. v. a.{Bdynlian, Saxon ; drilla, 
Swedifh.] To pierce; to bore; to pene- 
trate; to drill. 

‘The cruel word her tender heart fo thrill'd, 
That fudden cold did run through every vein, 

And ftormy horrour all her fenfes til’d 
With dying ht, that down the felb for pain. 


Spenfer, 
He pierced through his chaffed cheft 
With t5ril/ing pointot deadly iroa brand, 
And lane’d his lordly heart. Spenfer. 
A fervant, that he bred, shri//'d with remorte, 
Oppos'd azainit the act; bending his {word 
“So his great malter. Shakf{peare, 
Nature, that heard fuch found, 
Beneath the hollow round 
Of Cynthia's feat, the airy zegion ¢Arilling, 
Now was almolt won, 
To think her part was done. Milton. 


Jo THRILL. V. xe 
1, Vo have the quality of piercing. 


Tuffer. 


Sbakfpeare. 
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The knight his brillant {pear again affay'd 
In his brals-plated body ta embofs. Spenf:r. 
With that one of his rb: dant darts he threw, 
Headed with ire and vengeable defp:te.  Spenfere 


2. To pierce or wound the ear witha harp 


found, 
The piteous maiden, careful, comfortlefs, 
Docs throw out thrilling liricks, and fhricking cries. 
Spenjere 


3. To fecl a tharp tingling fenfation. 
To feck fweet fafety out, 

In vaults and prifons; aud to tri// and fhake, 

Ev’n at the crying of our nation’s crow, 

"Thinking his voice an armed Englifhman. Shak/p. 

Art thou not horribly afraid? Doth not thy blood 

thrill atit? Shakfpeare, 

4. To pafs with a tingling fenfation. 
A faint cold fear ¢ri//s through my veins, 
That alinoft freezes up the heat of life. Shak/peare. 
A fudden horror chill 
Ran through each nerve, and ¢hrid’d in ev'ry vein. 


Addifox. 
To THRIVE. v. n. pret. throve, and fome- 
times lefs properly, zbrived; part. 


thriven, [OF this word there is found no 
fatisfactory etymology : in the northern 
dialect they ufe shrodden, to make grow ; 
perhaps throve was the original word, 
trom throa, Iflandick, to iucreafe.] To 
profper; to grow rich; to advance in 


any thing defired. 
The better thou sdrive/f, the gladder am H 
Tuffer. 
If lord Percy rhrive not, ere the king 
Difmifs his power, he meant to vifit us. Sbaafps 
It grew amongft buhes, where commonly planis 
do not thrive. Bacon. 
They by vices thrive, 
Sail on fmooth feas, and at their port arrive. 
Sandyt. 
O fon! why fit we here, each other viewing 
Idly, while Satan, our great author, thrives 
In other worlds, and happier feat provides 
For us, his offspring dear ? Milter. 
Thole who have refolved upon the sbriving fort 
of piety, feldom embark all their hopes in ons 
bottom. Decay of Piety. 
A careful fhepherd not only turns his fleck inio a 
common palture, but with particular advertence obe 
terves the thriving of every one. Decay of Piely. 
Growth is of thewery nature of fome things: to 
be and to thrive is al one with them; and they 
know no middle teafon between their {pring and 


their fall. Scuth. 
Experienc’d age in deep defpair was loft, 
To fee the rebel zórive, the loyal crot. Dryden, 


Seldom a thriving man turas his land into money 
to make the greater aavantege. decke. 
The rbriven calves in meads their food forfake, 
And sender their {weet Touls before the plenteous 


rack. Dryden, 
A little hope Sut I have none. 
On air the poor camelions thrive : 
Deny’d ev’n that, my love can lives Granville. 


Such acare hath always been taken of the city 
charities, that they have :4r/ven and profpered gra- 
dually troin their ansancy down to this very day. 

Atterbury. 

In the fat age of pleafure, wealth, and eate, 
Sprung the rank weed, and /briu'd with large ine 

create, Pope. 

Diligence and humility is the way to torive in the 
riches of the underitanding, as well ss in gold. 

Warts. 

Perfonal pride, and aifeftation, a delight ia 
beauty, and fondnefs of nery, are tempers that 
muilt either kill all religion in the foul, or be them- 
felves killed by ıt; they can no morc (rive toge- 
ther, than health and ficknels. Law 


Turet'ver. x. /. (from thrive.) One that 
profpers ; one that grows rich, 

He had fo well improved that little Rock his 
father left, as he was like to prove a4: iver in the 
end. Hayward. 

Tuat'vinciy. atv, [froin thriving.) Io 
a profperous Way. 


TRER 
Turo’. Contracted 
through. 
What thanks can wretched fugitives retum, 
Who, fcatter’d ebro" the world, in exile mourn ? 
Dryden. : 
THROAT. #. f. [Spore, Sera, Sax. | 
1. The forepart of the neck; the paflages 
of nutriment and breath. 
The gold I give thee will I melt, and pour 
Down thy ill-uttering throat. Shakfpeare. 
Wherefore could ! not pronounce, amen? 
I had moft need of bleifing, and amen 
Stuck in my thrcat. ~ Shak/peare. 
Lariffa’s gutturals convuls’d his ¢Arcar 5 


He finooth'd his voice to the bizantine note. 
Harte. 


by barbarians from 


2. The main road of any place. 
Her honour and her courage trv'd, 
Calm and intrepid in the very throat 
Of fulphurous war, on Tenier’s dreadful field. 
Thomfon. 


3. To cut the Turoat. To murder; to 
kill by violence. 

Thefe bred up amongft the Englifhmen, when 
they become kern, are made more fit fo cur their 
throats. Spenfer. 

A trumpeter that was made prifoner, when the 
foldiers were about fo cut bis throat, fays, Why 
Mould you kill a man that kills nobody ? 

L' Efirange. 
THRO'ATPIPE. z. f. [throat and pipe. | 
The weafon ; the windpipe. 


THRO'ATWORT. z. f. [throat and wort; 
digitalis, Lat.) A plant. 

To Varo. v. x. [trom Sogutev, Minfbeaw 
and Junius; formed in imitation of the 
found, Skinner; perhaps contracted from 
throw wp. | 

1. To heave; to beat; to rifeas the breaft 
with forrow or diftrefs. 

Here may his head live on my throbbing breatt. 
Shak/peare. 
My heart throbs to know one thing: 
Shall Banquo’s ifue ever reign ? Shak/peure. 
Twas the clath of {words: my troubled heart 
Ts fo catt down, and funk amidft its forrows, 
Je sbrobs with fears, and akes at every found. 
Addifon. 
How that warm'’d me! How my shredding 
heart J 
Jcapt to the image of my father’s joy, 
When you thculd train me in your tolding arms ! 
Smith. 

2. To beat; to palpitate, 

In the depending or:fice there was a throtding of 
the arterial olood, as im an aneurifm, the biood 
being choaked in by the contufed eth. HF ifeman. 


Trros. x. /- [from the verb.] Heave; 
beat; ftroke of palpitation. 
She figh’d from bottom of her wounded breait, 
And after many bitter throbs did throw, 
With lips full pale, and fault ting tongue opprett. 


Spenfer. | 
Thou talk’ft like one who never felt 
Th’ impatient rérabs and longings of a foul 
‘Nhat pants and reaches after diltant good. 
Addifon. 


Juroe. n. f. [from Spopian, fo Juffer, | 
Saxon. | 
y. The pain of travail; the anguish of 
bringing children: it is likewife written 
throw. 
Lucina lent not me her bed, 
But rook me in my throes Shak/peare. 
Hiss perfwahive and practical tract, which wasex- 
eceding agreeable to his defires, cot him molt throes 
and pangs of birth, Yell. 
My womb pregnant and now exceffive grown, 
Prodigious motion felt and tuetul (Oroes. Milton 
Nut knowing ’twas my labour, | complain 
Of fuddeu thovtings, and of grinding pain, 
My sbrocs come thicker, and my crics increas’ d. 
j Dryden. 
Refcâ on that day, when earth fhall be again in 
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iravail with her fons, and at one fruitful rbrse bring 


forth ail the generations of learned and unlearned, . 
nobie and ignob‘e duft. Regers. 


| 2. Any extreme agony ; the final and mor- 


tal ftruggle. 
O man! have mired of that moft bitter rhrce, 
For as the tree does fall, fo lies it ever low. 


Sperfer. 
To ezfe them of their griefs, vel 
Their fears of Lottile trokes, their aches, loffes, 
Their pangs of love, with other incident thyacs, 
That nature’s fragile veffel doth fuftain 
In life’s uncertain voyage, I will do 
Some kindnefs to them. Shak/perre. 
To THRO“. ve a. (from the noun.) Lo 
put in agonies. 
The fetting of thine eye and cheek proclaim 
A matter from thec, and a birth, indeed, 
Which tories thee much to yield. Shalfpeare. 
THRONE. 7. f. (throuus, Lat. SporS. | 
1. A roval feat; the feat of a king. 
Bound!efs intemperance hath been 
Th’ untimely emptying of the happy throve, 
And fall of many kings. Shak/peare. 
Th’ cternal Father trom his cbroze beheld 
Their multitude. ‘Tilton. | 
Stonehenge, once thought a temple, you have | 
found i 
A throne where kings were crown'd. Dryden. | 
We have now upon the throve a king willing and į 
able to correct the abufes of the age. Davenant, 
2. ‘the feat ofa bifhop. 


Bishops preached on the fteps of the altar ttanding, 
having not as yet allumed the ftate of a throne. 
Ayliffe. 
Ta THRONE. w. a. [from the noun.] ‘Lo 
enthrone ; to fet on a royal feat. 
They have, as who have not, whom their great 
ftars 
Thron'd and fet high ? Shak/peare. 
True image of the father, whether rhron'd 
In the bofom of blifs and light of light, 
Conceiving or remote from heav'n, enfhrin’d 
In Aefhly tabernacle and human form. ATilton. 
He thron'd in glafs, and nam'd ıt Caroline. 
Pope. 
Turonc. m A [Cpang, Saxon; from 
Oningan, 79 prefs.] A crowd; a mul- 
uitude prefling againit each other. 
Let us on heaps go offer up our fives ; 
We are enow yet living inthe held, 
To {mother up the Englifh in our throngs. 
Shalfpeare. 
A throng 
Of thick fhort fobs in thund’ring vollies float, 
And roul themlelves over her lubrick throat 
In panting murmurs Crafbaw. 
“This book, the image of his mind, 
Will make his name not hard to tind. 
I with the sArovg of great and good 
Made it lefseas'ly uderltood, Waller. 
With ftudious thought obferv’d th’ illuftrious 
throng, 
In nature's order asthey pafs’d along ; 
Their names, their fates. 


Dryden, 
Jo THRONG. v. u, [from the noun.] To 
crowd; to come in tumultuous multi- 
tudes. 
1 have feen 
The dumb men ¢hrong to fee him, and the blind 
‘Yo hear him fpeak. Sha fpeare, 
His mother could not longer bear the agitations 
of fo many paflions as sarong’d upon her, but fell 
upon his neck, crying out, My ton! Tatler, 
Ta THRONG. v. a. ‘To opprefs or incom- 
mode with crowds or tumults. 
l'li fay, thou haft gold : 
Thou wilt be shrong’d too thortly. Shakfpeare, 
The multitude /Arong thee and prefs thee. 


Luk:. 
All acccfs was throng'd, the gates 
Thick fwarm'd. 


Taao’stre. x. J- [Sporzle, Sax. } 
thrufh ; a finall finging bord, 


lhe rhroftie with his note fo truc, 
The wren with lide quill. 


Milton. 
‘The 


Sba tfpcare. 


6 Oe sie. 


The black-bird and rhrofled with their melodious 
voices bid welcome to the cheertul fpring. 
Walten, 
THRO'TTLE. v. f. [from zbroat.] ‘The 
windpipe ; the larinx. 

At the upper extreme it hath no latinx or river. 
tle to quality the found, Brown, 


Jo THRo ‘trig. w.a. [from the noun. ] 


To choke; to fuffocate; to kill by Ropa 
ping the breath. 
l have feen them fhiver and look pale, 
Make periods in the midit of sentences, 
Thrette their prattis'd accents in their fears, 
And, in conclufion, dunbly have broke otf. 


Shak/peave. 
As wher Antzus in Iraffa ftrove 
With Jose's Alcides, and oft foil'd Rill rofe, 
Receiving trom his mother earth new ftrength, 
Frefh from his tall and nercergrapple join‘d, 
Threttled at length in th’ air, expir’d and tell, 
Milton, 
His throat half ¢Zrctt/ed with corrupted phlegm, 
And breathing through his jaws a belching tteam. 
Dryden, 
The throttling quinfey *tis my far appoints, 
And thcumatifin I fend to rack the joints. 
Drydex, 
Throttie thyfelf with an ell of ftrong tape, 
For thou halt not a groat to atone tor a rape. 
P Swift. 
Turove. The preterit of shrive, 
England never thicve fo well, nor was there ever 
brought into England fo great an increafe of wealth 


frece. Locke. 


THROUGH. prep, [Ovnh, Saxon; dor, 
Dutch ; durch, German. ] 

1, From end to end of ; along the whole 
mafs or compafs, 

He hath been fo fuccefsful with common heads, 
that he hath led their belief ehrough all the works 
of nature. Brown. 

A fimplicity thines c5rougé all he writes. 

Dryden. 

Fame of th’ aflerted fea through Europe b'owo, 
Made Fiance and Spain ambitious of his love. 

A Dryden. 
2. Noting paffage. 

Through the gate of iv’ry he difmis'd 
His valiant offspring. Drydes. 

The fame thing happened when I removed the 
prifm out of the (un’s light, and looking rbrough it 
upon the hole fhining by the light of the clouds 
beyond it. Newton. 

3. By tranfmiffion. 

Through theile hands this fcience has paffed with 
great applaufe. Temple. 

Material things are prefented only rbrevgh their 
fenfes; they have a rea! influx on thefe, and all real 
knowledge of imaterial things is conveyed into the 
undeiltanding rhrozgh thee lenfes. Cheyne. 

4. By means of; by agency of; in con- 
fequence of. 

The ttrong tbrovgh pleafure fooneft falls, the 

weak through (mart. Spenfer. 

Something you may deferve of him shrovgh mee 

Shuk/peare. 

By much flothfulnefs the building decayeth, ard 
through idlenefs of the hands the houfe droppeth 
throuzh. Eccigtaflicus. 

You will not make this a general rule to debar 
fuch from preaching the gofpel, as have rhrowzé in- 
firmity fallen. Whitgift. 

Some through ambition, or t4rcugh thirit of gold, 
Have tlain their brothers, and their country fold. 

Dryden. 
To him, to him ’tis giv’n 
Pafion, and care, and angnith to detkroy : 
Through him foft peace, and plenitude of joy 
Perpetual o'er the world redecm'd thall flow. 
Priore 
THROUGH, adw. 
1. From one end or fide to the other, 

You'd be fo lean, that blafts ot January 
Would blow you through and thrvuyb. Sh blpeare. 

Inquire how metal may be tinged tbreugh aud 
through, and with whar, and into what colous ? 

Bacen. 
6 
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Pointed fatire runs him rarcug> and Emser. 
Ohibum. 
To underftand the mind of him that writ, is to 
read the whole letter throug, from one end to the 
other. Locke. 
2. ‘Vothe end of any thing; to the uhi- 
mate purpofe; to the final conelufion. 
Every man bring: fuch a degree of this light into 
the world with hing, that though it cannot bring hiin 
to heaven, yet it will carry him fo far, that af he 
folluws at faithfully he thall meet with another 
light, which thall carry him quite through. South. 
JHROUGHBRED. adj. [through and bred, 
commonly thoronghbred.] Completely 
educated ; completely taught. 
A through-bred foldier weighs all prefent circum- 
ftances and all poifible contingents. Grew, 
THROUGHLI'GH TED. adj. [through and 
light.) Lighted on both fides, 


That the beit pieces be placed where are the 
~ fewett lights; therefore nat only rooms windowed 
on bath ends, called througblighted, but with two or 
more windows on the fame fide, are enemies to this 
art. Wetton. 
Trro'ucHiy. adv. [from through. It 
is commonly written ¢Lorcugh/;, as com- 
ing from sharongh. | 
1. Completely ; fully; entirely ; wholly. 

The fight fo throughly him difinay’d, 

That nought but death before his cyes he law. Spen/. 

For bed then next they were, 

Ali throughly fatished with compleat cheare. Chapm. 

Rice mutt be rbrougbly boned in refpect of its 
hardoefs. Bacon. 

No lefs wifdem than what made the world can 
throughly underttand fo vait a delign. Tilletfon. 

2. Without referve; fincerely. 

Though it be fomewhat fingular tor men truly and 
throughly to live up to the principles of their reli- 
gion, yet fingularity in this isa fingular commen- 
dation. Tilltfon. 

THROUGHO'UT. prep. [through and out. ] 
uite through ; in every part of. 

‘hus it fareth even clean througbout the whole 
controverly, about that difciptine which is fo ear- 
nettly urged. Hooker. 

There followed after the defeat an avoiding of all 
Spanith forces rbrougbzut Ireland. Bacon. 

O for a clap of thunder, as laud 
As tobe heard shrcughour the univerfe, 

Yo cell the world the tad, and to applaud it! 
ben Fonfen, 

Impartially inquire how we have behaved our- 

felves threugbout the courfe of this long war, Arer. 


TurouGHoluT. adv. Every where ; in 


every part. 
Subdue it, and sbrovgbout dominion hold 
Over filh of the fea, and fowl of the air. Milion. 
His youth and aze 
All of a piece throughout, and all divine. Dryden. 
THROUGHPA'CED. ad [through and pace.) 
Perfect; complete. 
He is very dextrous in puzzling others, 1f they be 
not thicughpuced (peculators in thole great theories. 
More. 
Jo Turow. v. a. pret. threw ; part, pail. 
thrown, (Önapan, Sax. | 
1. To Sing ; to caft ; to fend to a diftant 
piace by any projectile force. 
Preianes threw down upon the Turks fire and 
{calling oil. Knolles. 
Shimei (brew ftones at him, and cait duft.2 Sam, 
A poor widow theg in two mites, which make 
a farthing. Mark. 
He fell 
From heav’n, they fabled, tbr: by angry Jove 
Sheer oer the cryital battlements. Milton. 
Calumniate ttoutly ; for though we wipe away 
with never fo much care the dirt rArown at us, there 
will be left fome fulliage beaind. Decay of Piety. 
Ariofto, in his voyage of Aftolpho to the moon, 
has a fine allegory of two fwans, who, when time 
had thrown the writings of many poets into the 
raver of oblivion, were ever in ateadinels to fecure 
ite belt, and bear them aloft into the temple orim- 
mortality, Dryden. 
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| When Ajax flrives [ome roek’s vaft weight to 
thr ars 
The line too labours, and the words move flow. 
Pope 


The air pump, barometer, and quadrant, were 
thrown ovt to thofe bufy {pirits, as tubs and barrels 
are toa whale, that he may let the fiip fail on, 
while he diverts himfelt wath thule innocent amule- 
ments. : Spcator 

z. To tofs; to pur with any violence or 
tumule. It always comprifes the idea of 
haite, force, or neglivence. 

To threats the ftubborn inner oft is hard, 
Wrapp’d in his crimes, again’ the torm prepar'd; 
But when the milder beams of mercy play, 

Me melts, and ¢érows his cumb’rous cloak away, 
Dryden, 

The only means for bringing France to our con- 
ditions, is to Zġrow in multitudes upon them, and 
overpower them with numbers. Addifon. 

Labour caits the humours into theirproper chan- 
nels, ¢hroqws olf redundancies, and helps nature. 

Speutor, 

Make room for merit, by rbrowirg down the 
worthlefs and depraved part of mankind from thofe 
confpicuous flationas to which they have been 
advenced. SpeGatcr. 

The sland {narime contains, within the come 
pafs of eighteen miles, a wonderful variety of hills, 
vales, rocks, truittul plains, and barren mountains, 
all chvoun together in a mott romantick confulion. 

$ Berkley to Pope. 
3. To lay carelefly, or in hafte. 

His majetty departed to his chamber, and threw 
himiclf upon his bed, lamenting with much pation, 
and abundance of tears, the tofs of an excellent 
fervant. Clarendon. 

Atth’ approach of night 
On the firt friendly bank he throces him down, 


Or reits his head upon a rock ull morn, Addifon. 
4. To venture at dice, 
Learn more than thou troweft, 
Set lefs than thou tLrowzfP. Shak/peare. 


5. To caft; to ttrip; to put off. 
There the {nake throws the enamell’d fkin, 
Weed wide enough to wrap a feiry ine Shatf/peare. 
6. To emit in any carelefs or vehement 


manner. 
To arms; for I have thrown 
A brave defiance in king Henry's teeth. Shak Yeare, 
One of the Greek orator’s antagonilts, reading 
over the oration that procured his banifhment, and 
fecing his friends admure it, afked them, if they were 
fo much affected by the bare reading, how much 
more they would have been alarmed if they had 
heard him atually *browing out fuch a itorm of 
eloquence. Addifon. 
There is no need to threw words of contempt on 
fuch a practice ; the very defcription of it carries 
reproof. I atts. 


7. To fpread in hafte. 
O'er his fair limbs a flow'ry vet he threw, 
And ifiued like a god to mortal view. 


§. To overturn in wreftimg. 

If the finner fhall not only wreftle with this 
angel, but thrcw him too, and win fo complete a 
victory of his confcience, that all thefe confiderations 
fail be able to itrixe no terrour into his mind, he is 
too ttrong tor grace. South, 
. To drive; to fead by force. 

Myfelf dittrelt, an exile and unknown, 

Debarr’d trom Europe, and from -Afa throw, 
In Libyan delarts wander thus alone. Dryden: 

When feamen are from: upon any unknown 
coat in America, they never verture upon the fruit 
of any tree, unlels they oblerve at marked with the 
pecking of birds. Addifun 

Poor youth! how cart thou ¢tZresu hima trom 


Pope. 


thec ? 
Lucia, thou koow’ft nothalf the love he bears thee. 
Addifon. 
10. To make to aétat a diftance. 
Throw out our eyes for brave Othellos 
Even ull we make th” aerial blue 
An indiftinct regard. Shak{peare, 


11, To repofe. 
ln time of temptation be not bufy to difpute, but 


= ee, 
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THR 
rely upon the conclufion, and férorv yourlelf upon 
God, and contend not with him butin prayer. 
Taylor, 
12. To change by any kind of violence. 
A new tive, or an unlufpeted fuccefs, rhrows us 
outofourfelves, anu in a manner deltroys our idene 


tity. Addifor. 
To throw his language more out of profe, Homer 
affects the compound epithets. Pipe. 
13. ‘Lo turn. ge Pare Lar.] As balls 
thrown in a lathe. Ainfworth. 


14. To Turow away. To lofe; ww {pend 
in vain. 
kle warns ’em to avoid the courts and camps, 
‘Where dilatory fortune plays the jilt 
With the brave, noble, honefl, gallant man, 
So throw herlelf away on focls and kuaves. 
Orway'e 
In vain on Rudy time away we throw, 
When we forbear to act the things we know. 
a Denham, 
A man had better throu away his care upon any 
thing elle than upon a garden on wet or moiit 
ground, Temples 
Had we but lafting youth and time to fpare, 
Some might be th:owa awayon fame and war. 
Dryden. 
He figh’d, breath'd fhort, and wou'd have fpokes 
But was tvo tierce to trow away the time. 
Drydete 
The next in place and punifhment are they 
Who prodigally trote their fouls atray 5 
Fools who, repining at their wreiched itate, 
And !oathing anxious life, fuborn’d their fate. 
Dryden. 
In poetry the exprefion beautifies the dehgn: if 
it be vicious or unpleafing, the celt of colouring is 
thrown uway unon it. Dryden. 
The well-meaning man fhould rather corlider 
what opportunities he hasof doing good to his coun- 
try, than throw away his ume in deciding the 
rights of princes. Adaifor. 
She threw away her money upon roaring bullies 
that went about the (treets. t Arbuthnot. 
rc, To Turow awry. To reject. 
He that will t4row eway a good book becaufe” 
not gilded, is more curious to pleafe his eye than 
underitanding. Taylor, 


15. To Turow by, To reje; to lay 


afide as of no ule. 
It can but hew 
Tike one of funo’s dilguites; and, 
When things lucceed, be thrown by, or let fall. 
Ben Jorferte 
He that begins to have any doubt of his tenets,» 
received without examination, ought, in reference 
to that queltion, to brosu wholly 4y all his formez 
notions. Tackes 
ig To Turow dowz. To fubvert ; to 


overturn. 

Mutt one rath word, th’ infirmity of age, - 
Throw down the merit of my beitcr years 5 
This the reward of a whole lite of fervice > Addifor; 

18. To Turow of. Toexpel. 

The falts and vils in the animal body, as foonas 
they putrefy, are shrowx cif, or produce mortal 
diftempers. : Arbuthnot. 

19, Yo Turow if. To reject; to dif- 
card : as, to throw off an acquaintance. 
*T would be better 
Could you provoke him to give you th’ occafiony 
And then to throw him cf}. Dry der. 

Can there be any realon why the houfehold of 
God alone thould r47s7u cf all that orderly depend- 
ence and duty, by which all othez houles are beft 
governed > Spratt. 

20,-70 THrow ont, ‘To exert; to bring 
forth into act. 

She téeaws cut thrilling hrieks, and ‘hricking 

cries. Spenfere 

The gods in bounty work up forms about us, 
That give mankind occafion to exert — , 
Their hidden ttrength, and torets out into prasice 
Virtues which Ihun the day, Aadil ree 

21. To Throw cat, To diftance;. io 


Jeave behind. 


THR 


When e'er did Juba, or did Portius, Mow 
A virtue that has cat me ata diitance, 

And thrown me out in the purfuits of honour ? 
Addijun. 
22. To THROW out, Toeje&t; to expel. 
The other two whom they had throws out, they 
were content fhould enjoy their exile. Swift. 
23. To THRow ou. To reject ; to ex- 


clude. 
The oddnefs of the propofition taught others to 
reflect a little ; ard the bill was bresen owt. 
Swift. 
24. To Turow up. Torefignangrily. 
Bad games are tbrown up too foon, 
Until they’re never to be won. Hudibras. 
Experienced gamefters Arce up their cards when 
they know the game is in the enemy's hand, with- 
out unneceflary vexation in playing 1t out. Addifon. 
Life we mutt not part with foolifhly: it mutt not 
be thrown up in a pet, nor facriticed to a quairel. 
Collier. 
25. To Turow up, To emit; to eject ; 
to bring up. 
Judge of the caufe by the fubftances the patient 
throws up. Arbuthnot. 
26. This is one of the words which is ufed 
with great latitude; but in all its ufes, 
whether literal or figurative, it retains 
from its primitive meaning fome notion 


of hafte or violence. 


To THROW. v.m. 

1. To perform the aét of cafting. 

2. Tocatt dice. 

3. To Turow about, 
try expedients. 


Now unto defpair l "gin to grow, 
And mean for better wind about to throw, Spenfer. 


Turow. x. /- [from the verb. ] 


1, Acat; the aé of cafting or throwing. 
The top he tore 
From off a huge rocke; and fo right a zbres 
Made at our hip, that juit before the prow 
It overflew and fell. Chapman. 
He heav'd a ftone, and, rifing to the brow, 
He fentitin a whirlwind atthe foe: 
A tow’r affaulted by fo rude a itroke, 
With all its lofty battlements had hook. Atif. 
2. A caft of dice ; the manner in which 
the dice fall when they are caft. 
If Hercules and Lichas play at dice 
Which is the better man, the greater throw 
May tura by fortune from the weaker hand : 
So is Alcides beaten by his page. Sbakfpeare. 
If they err finally, it is like a man’s miffing his 


To caft about; to 


cat when he throws dice for his life ; his being, his | 


happinefs, and all is involved in the errour of one 
throw, South. 
Suppofe any particular order of the alphabet to be 
affigned, and that twenty-four letters caft at a ven- 
ture, fo as to fall ina line; itis many million of 
millions odds to one againft any fingle rro, that 
the afligned order will not be catt. Bentley. 
The world, where lucky brows to blockheads 
fall, 
Koaves know the game, and honeft men pay all. 
Young. 
3. The {pace to which any thing is thrown, 
Like to a bowl upon a fubtle ground, 
I've tumbled paft the sh, ow; and in his praife 
Have, almoft, amp'd the leafing. Sbat/feare. 
The Sirenum Scopuli are fharp rocks that ftand 
about a ftone’s Arow trom the fouth fide of the 
ifland.— Addifun, 
4. Stroke ; blow. 
So fierce he laid about him, and dealt blows 
On either fide, that neither mail could hold, 
Ne thield delend the thunder of his shrows. 
; Spenfer. 
ç. Effort; violent fally. 
Your youth admires 
The throws and fwellings of a Roman fou! ; 
Cato’s bold fights, the extravagance of virtue. 
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Addifon. i 


6, The agony of childbirth : in this fenfe 
it is written /Ẹroe, See THROF. 


i 
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The moft pregnant witin the world never brings 
forth any thing great without fome pain and travail, 
angs and fbhrcas before the delivery. Scuth, 
But when the mother’s shrsws begin to come, 
The creature, pent within the narrow room, 
Breaks his blind prifon. Dryden, 
Say, my friend(hip wants him 
To help me bring to tight a manly birth, 
Which to the wond’ring world I mhall difclofe, 
Or, if he fail me, perilh in my brows. Dryden, 
THROWER. 7#. /. [trom ¢throw.] One 
that throws. 
Fate, againit thy better difpofition, 
Hath made thy perfon tor the thrower out 
Of my poor babe. Shakfpcare. 
THrum. 2. Je [thraum, Mlandick, the 
end of any thing. | 
1. The ends of weavers threads, 
2. Any coarfe yarn. 
There’s her shruon hat, and her muffler too. 


Shak/prare. 
O fates, come, come, 
Cut thread and rhrum, 
Quail, crufh, conclude and quell. Shakfpeawe. 


All mofs hath here and there little ftalks, befides 
the low thrum. Bacon. 
Would our thrum-capp’d anceftors find fault 
For want of fugar-tongs, or fpoons for falt? King. 


To THRUM. To grate; to play 
coar{ely. 
Blunderbuffes planted in every loop-hole, go off 
conftantly at the fqueaking of a fiddle and the 
thrummimg of a guitar. Dryden. 


THRUSH. x. f. [Spipc, Saxon; turdus, 
Latin. } 
1, A {mall finging bird. 
Of finging-birds they have linnets, goldfinches, 
blackbirds, and thrufhes. Carew., 
Pain, and a fine thrufh, have been feverally en- 
deavouring to call off my attention; but both in 
vain. Pope. 
2. (from bru: as we fay, a pub; a 
breaking out.} By this name are called 
fmall, round, fuperficial ulcerations, 
which appear firft in the mouth; but a: 
they proceed from the obftruction of the 
emiffaries of the faliva, by the lentor and 
vifcofity of the humour, they may affect 
every part of the alimentary du¢t, except 
the thick guts ; they are juft the fame in 
the inward parts as {cabs in the fkin, and 
fall off from the infide ot the bowels like 
a crut: the nearer they approach to a 


white colour the lefs dangerous. 
Arbuthnot, 
To THRUST. v. a. [trujito, Lat. | 
1. To pufh any thing into matter, or be- 
tween clofe bodies. 
Thrufè in thy fickle, and reap. Revelations. 
2. To pufh; to move with violence ; to 
drive. It is ufed of perfons or things. 
They thould not only not be t4rv/? out, but alfo 
lave eftates and grants of their lands new made to 
them. Spenfer. 
When the king comes, offer him no violence, 
Unilefs he teek to réru/# you out by force. 
Soak/peare. 
Lock up my doors; apd when you hear the 
drum, 
Clamber not you up to the cafements then, 
Nor thruf? your head into the publick flreets. 
Sbhak/perre. 
When the afs faw the angel, the ¢4ru/f herlelf 
unta the wail, and crut Balaam’s foot. Nevnberi. 
On this condition will J make a covenant with 
you, that | may ¢hra/? out all your right eyes. 
1 Samuel. 
She caught him by the feet; but Gehazi came 
near to (Lr fi her away. 2 Kings 
The prince fhall not take of the people's inherit- 
ance, by appreffion to truf them out. Laiab. 
‘Thou Capernaum, which art exalted to heaven, 
halı be rhruf? down to hell, Lee, 
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Rich, then Jord chanceilor, a man ef quick and 
lively delivery of fpeech, but as ot mean birth fo 
prone to shruff 1orwards the ruia of great perfons, in 
this manner {pake. Hayward, 

They 
In hate of kings hall cait anew the frame, 
And ¢brzf out Collatine that bore their name. 
Drydene 

To juttify his threat, ke rhruf’s afide 

The crowd of centaurs, and seceems the bride. 


Dryden. 
3. To ftab. 
Phineas thru? both of them through. 
Numbers. 


4. To comprefs. 


He thruf? the fleece together, and wringed the 
dev: out of it. Judges, 
. To impel; to urge. 

We make guilty of our difafters the fun, the 
moon, and ttars, as if we were villains on neceflity, 
and all that we are evil in, by a divine truffing on. 

Shak/peare. 
6. To obtrude; to intrude. 
Who’s there, I fay? How dare you thru/? your- 


felves 
Into my private meditations ? Shak/peare. 
I go to meet 
The noble Brutus, arufting this report 
Into his ears. Shakfpeare. 


Should he not do as rationally, who took phyfick 
from any one who had taken on himfelf the name 
of phyfician, or thru/? himfelt into that employ ment? 
Locke. 
To THRUST. v. z. s 
1. To make a hoftile pufh ; toattack with 

a pointed weapon. 

2. To fqueeze in; to put himfelf into any 
lace by violence, 
I'll be a Spartan while T live on earth; 

But, when in heav'n, I'll Rand next Hercules, 

And thruf? between my father and che god. 

t Dryden. 
3. To intrude. 
Not all, 

Who like intruders rhru/? into their fervice, 

Participate their facred influence. Rowe. 
4. To puth forward; to come violently ; 


to throng ; to prefs. 
Young, old, sArizf? therz, 
In mizhty concourfe. Chapman. 
‘Ilhe miferable men which fhrunk from the work 
were again beaten forward, and prefently flain, and 


freh men {till zb- on. Knolles. 


THRUST. v.f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Hoftile attack with any pointed weapon, 
Zelmane hearkening to no more, began with fuch 
witty fury to purfue him with blows aud sdrry?s, 
that nature and virtue commanded him to look to 
his fatety. Sidney. 
That r4raf? had been mine enemy indeed, 
But that my coat is better than thou know’ft. 
Shak/peare, 
Polites Pyrrhus with his lance purfues, 
And often reaches, and his thrw//s renews. Dryden. 
2. Affault ; attack. 
There is one ‘4rzj? at your pure, pretended me- 
chanifm, Mare. 
Tueu'ster, x. f- [from thrift] He thae 
thrufts. 
THRU'STLE. x. f. [from thru.) The 
thrufh; the throttle. 
No rhrrfiles rill the bramble-buth forfake ; 
No chirping lark the welkin thcen invokes. — Guzye 
To VHRYFA‘'LLOW, V. a. [thrice and fal. 
lw.) To give the third plowing in 
fummer. 
Thryfallow berime for deftroying her weed, 
Leit thutle and docke fal a blooming and teed. 
Tuer. 
THUMB, ». /. [Suma, Sax.] The fhort 
{trong finger anfwering to the other 
four. 
Here I have a pilot’s thumb, 
Wreck'd as homeward he did come, Sbah/peare. 
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When he is dead you will wear him in thumb 
sinzs, as the Turks did Scandcrbeg. Dryden. 
Every man in Turkey is of fome trade: Sultan 
Achmet was a maker of ivory rings, which the 
‘Turks wear upon their tbumbs when they thoot 
their arrows. : Lrecnie. 
The hand is divided into four fingers bending 
forwards, and one oppofite bending backwards, 
calied the thumb, to join with them feverally or 

united, whereby at is fitted to lay hold of RT 
ay. 

To TuumsB.. #2, ‘To handle awkwardly. 

Vuume-banp, 2. f. [than and band. | 
A twift of any materials made thick as a 
man’s thumb. 

Tic rhumb-bunds of hay round them. Mortimer. 

THU'MBSTAL. fe (thumb and fall.) A 
thimble. 

Taumr, z. f [/bombs, Italian.] A hard 
heavy dead dull blow with fomething 
blunt. 

And blund’ring till with fmarting remp, 
He gave the knight's feed fuch a sLionp 
As made'him reel. Hud:bras. 
Betore, behind, the blows are dealt; around 
Their hollow fides the ratthing /zrps refound. 
Dryden, 
Their /bu nps and bruifes might turn to aceount, 
if they couid beat each other into good manners. 
Ad:tifon. 
The watchman gave fo great a thump at my door, 
that l awaked at the knock. Tatler, 

JoVuume. v. a. To beat with dull heavy 

blows. 
Thofe baftard Britons, whom our fathers 
Ilave ia their land beaten, bobb`d and thvmp'd. 
Sbak/peare. 
Jo Tuume. v. u. To fall or ftrike with a 
dull heavy blow. 
A ftone 
Levell’d fo right, it Menp’d upon 
Tiis manly paunch, with fuch a force, ¢ 
As almoft beat him off.his horfe. Hudibras., 
A watchman at midnght shumps with his pole. 
Swift. 

THU'MPER. 2. f. [from thump. ] «Ihe 
perfon or thing that thumps. 

THU'NDER. 2. /. [Sunden, Sunon, Sax. 
dunder, Swedifh; duder, Dutch; tow- 
uerre, French. | 

te Thunder isa mof bright flame rifing on 
a fudden, moving with great violence, 
and with a very rapid velocity, through 
the air, according to any determination, 
upwards from the earth, horizontally, 
obliquely, downwards, in a right line, or 
in feveral right liaes, as it were in fer- 
pentine tracts, joined at various angles, 
and commonly ending with a loud noife 
or rattling. Mufckenubrock. 

2. In popular and poetick language, zbun- 
der is commonly the noife, and lightning 
the Aah; though thunder is fometimes 
taken for both, 

I do not bid the ¿bunder bearer fhoot, 
Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove. Shak/p. 
The revenging gods 
*Gainft paracides all the shurder bend. Shk/veare. 
The thunder 
Wing’d with red lightningand impetuous raze, 
Perhaps hath fpent his thafts, and ceafes now 


To bellow through the vait and boundlefs deep. 
Alilion. 
3. Any loud noife or tumultuous violence. 
So fierce he aid about him, and dealt blows 
On either fide, that neither mail could hold 
Ne fhield defend the sLundécr of his throws. Spen/er, 
Here will we face this ftorm of infolence, 
Nor fear the noify rhunder; let at rail, 
Then burft, and fpend at once its idie rage. Rowe. 
Jo THU'NDER. v. u. [from the noun. | 


Vou, Il, 


$ 
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it. To make thunder. 


His nature is too noble for the world: 
He would not flatter Neptune ter his trident, 
Nor Jove for’s power to shunder. Shakfpeare. 
2. Fo makea loud or terrible noife. 

So foon as fome few notable examples had zhun- 
dired a duty into the fubjects hearts, he loon fhewed 
no bafencfs of fulpicicn. Sidney. 

lHis dreadful name late through all Spain did 

thunder, 
And Hercules’ two pillars Qanding near 


Did make to quake and fear. Spenfer. 
His dreadful voice no more 
Would thunder in my cars. Milton. 


Like a black thect the whelming billow fpread, 
Built o'er the float, and thunder’a on his head. 
. Pope. 
Jo THU'NDER. V. a 
le To emit with noife and terrour. 
Oracles fevcre 
Were daily thunder’d in our general’s ear, 
That by his daughter's blood we muf appcafe 
Diana’s kindled wrath. Dryden. 
2. To publifh any denunciation or threat. 
An archdeacon, as being a prelate, may thunder 
out an cccleftattical cenfure. Ayliffe. 
T'HU'NDERBOLT, 2 f. [thunder and bolt, 
as it fignifies an arrow. | 
1, Lightning; the arrows of heaven. 
If l hada /bunderbolt in mine eye, I can tell who 
fliould down. 5 Shak/peare. 
Let the lightning of this sbunderdo/t, which hath 
becn fo levere a punithment to one, be a terrour to 
all. King Charles. 
Ny heart dees beat, 
As if twere forging thunderbolt s for Jove. Denham. 
Who can omit the Gracchi, who dec!are 
The Scipios’ worth, thofe rhunderLolts of war ? 
Dryden, 
The moft remarkable piece in Antonine’s pillar, 
is Jupiter Pluvius fending down rain on the fainting 
army of Marcus Aurelius, and thundcréa/ts on his 
enemies; which is the greateft confirmation of the 
Rory of the Chriftian legion. Addifon. 
2. Fulmination; denunciation: properly 


ecclefiaftical. 
He feverely threatens fuch with the thzuderbelt 
of excommunication. Hakewill. 
THu'NDERCLAP. x. f. [thunderand clap | 


Explofion of thunder. 
The kindly bird that bears Jove’s ‘hunderclup, 
One day did fcorn the fimple {carabee, 
Proud of his highelt fervice, and good hap, 
That made all other fowls his thralls to be. Spenfer, 
Wien fome dreadful sAuaderclap is nigh, 
The winged tire thoots {wittly through the tky 5 
Strikes and confumes ere fcarce it does appear, 
And, by the fudden ill, prevents the fear, Dryden. 
When fuddenly the rbunderclap was heard, 
lt took us unprepar'g and out of guard. Dryden. 
THU'NDERER, x. fe [from zbunder.] ‘The 


power that thunders, 
How dare you, ghofts, 
Accufe the thumdercr, whofe bolt you know 
Sky-planted, batters all rebel ing coats? Shak/p. 
Had the old Greeks difcover’d your abode, 
Crete had n’t been the cradle of your god; 
On that (mall itland they had look`d with fcorn, 
And in Great Britain thought the chunderer born. 
Waller. 
When the bold Ts pheus 
Fore’d great Jove from his own heav’n to fly, 
The leticr gods, that fhar'd his protp’rous itate, 
Allfuffer’d in the exil’d tbunacrer’s fate. Dryden. 
Tru'nDEROUS, adj. [from thunder.) Pro- 
ducing thunder. 

Look in and fve each blifsful deity, 

How he before the thunderexs throne doth lie. AZé/r. 

THUN'DERSHOWER. u. /. [thunder and 
Jeower.|) A rain accompanied with thun- 
der. 

‘The conceit is long in delivering, and at laft it 
comes likea rhunder/hower, full of fulphur and 
darknels, with a terrible crack. Stilling flect. 

In thunderfoowers the winds and clouds are otten- 
times contrary to one another, efpecially if hail falls, 


siya 
the fultey weather helow directing the wind one way, 
and the co!d above the clouds another. Dh bam. 
Tuu'npersrone.n fe [thunder and flane. ] 
A ftone tabuloufly fuppofed to be emit- 
ted by thunder; thunderbole, 
Fear no more the lightning fah, 
Nor th’ all-dreaded rbunderfène. Shat{ptare. 
To THu'NDERSTRIKE. V. @ (thunder and 
frrike.] 
1. To bla or hert with lightning. 
I remained as a man thunderfricken, not daring, 
nay not able, to behold that power, Sidney 
The overthrown he rais’d, and as a herd 
Of goats, or tim’rous flock, together throng’d, 
Drove them before him thunderfiruck, Milton. 
With the voice divine 
Nigh thunder firuck, th’ exalted man, to whom 
Such high atre(t was giv’n, a while furvey'd 


With wonder, Milton. 
Tis faid that thunderfiruck Enceladus 
Lies ftretch'd fupine. Addijan. 


2. To aitonith with any ching terrible. 
Fearé trom our hearts tooke 
The very life; to be fo rhunder/trooke 
With fuch a voice. Chapman. 
TuuriFerous, adj. [thurifer, Latin. | 
Bearing frankincenfe. 
THuriFica’rion. x. f. [thuris and facia, 
Latin.) The a& of fuming with incenfe; 
the act of burning incenfe. 

The feveral acts of worthip which are required to 
be performed to images are proceffions, genuflections, 
thurifications, deofculations, and oblations. Sri/sing. 

Tru'rspay. n. f. [thorfeday, Danith; 
from thor. Thar was the fon of Odin; 
etin fome of the northern parts they 
worfhipped the fupreme deity under his 
name, attributing the power over all 
things, even the inferiour deities, to him. 
Stilling fleet.) The fifth day of the week. 


Tuus. adv. [Ouy-, Saxon. ] 
t. In this manner ; in this wife. 
It cannot be that they who fpeak tpus, thould thus 
judze. Hooker, 
The knight him calling afked who he was? 
Who lifting up his head, him antwer d tbus. Spen/. 
l returned with milar proof enough, 


Wath tokens r4us, and tbus. Shualfpeare. 
To be tbus is nothing ; 
But to be fafely thus. Shat{peares 


I have finned again{t the Lord, and /bus and rhus 
have I done. Fifbua. 
The Romans ufed a like wife endeavour, and 
whiles in a higher, in a wiler frain, making cone 
cord a deity; thws feeking peace, not by an oath, 
but by prayer. flolyday, 
That the principle that fetson work thefe organs, 
is nothing clfe but the modification of matter tbus or 
tous polited, is falfe. Judge Hae 
Beware, 1 warn thee yet, to tell thy gricis 
In terms becoming majefty to hear : 
I warn thee ‘Jus, becaufe L know thy temper 
Is infolene. Drydene 
Thus in the triumphs of foft peace I reign. 
Dryden, 
All were attentive to the godlike man, 
When from his loity couch he sbus began. 
i Drydens 
. To this degree; to this quantity. 
A counfellor of ttate in Spain laid to his matter, 
1 will tell your majefly thus much for your comfort, 
your majefty hath but two enemics; whereof the 
one is all the world, and the other your own minif- 
ters. bacen, 
Even thus wife, that is, ‘dus peaceable, were very 
heathens; sus peaceable among themlelves, thoush 
without 2race; /bus peaceable by wile nature very 
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like grace. Holyday. 
He laid, Thus far extend, tbus far thy bounds. 
Milten. 


Thus much concerning the firft carth, and its pro- 
dudtion and form. Burnes. 
No man reafonably pretends to know bus much, 
but he must pretend to know all things. ‘Ted/st/a1, 
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This you muf do to inherit life; and if you have 
eome up tbus iar, firmly perfevere init. Wake. 
Yo Tuwack.v. a.{Baccian, Saxon.| To 
firike with fomething blunt and heavy ; 


tothrafh; to bang; to belabour. A 
ludicrous word. 

He hall not tay; 
We'll zbwack him hence with diftaffs. Shak/p. 


Nick fell foul upon John Bull, to fnatch the 
cudgel he had in his hand, that he might bzwack 
Lewis with it. Arbutin. 

Thefe long fellows, as fightly as they are, Mould 
find their jackets well shwacted. Arbu:hnot. 


Tuwack, z. /. [from the verb.] A heavy | 


itard blow. 
But Talgot fr with a hard rAwack 
Twice bruis'd his head, and twice his back. 
Hudibres. 
They place feveral pots of rice, with cudgels in 
the neighbourhood of each pot; the monkeys de- 
fcend trom the trees, take up the arms, and bela- 
bour one another with a torm of :hwacks. 
Addifan. 
TuwaRrT. adj. [Bpyn, Sax. dwars, Dut. | 
1. Tranfverfe; crofs to fomething elfe. 
This elfe to feveral {pheres thou mult afcribe, 
Mov'd contrary with ¢Hwart obliquities. Milrin. 
2. Perverfe; inconvenient; mifchievous. 
To THWART. V. ae 


1. To crofs; to lic or come crofs any 
thing. 
Swift as a fhooting Rar 
Jn autumn twaris the night. 
Yon ream of light, a thoufand ways 
Upward and downward thwarting and convolv'd. 
Tocmfun. 
2. Tocrofs; tooppofe; to traverfe; to 
contravere, 
Some üxteen months and longer might have ftaid, 
Jf crooked fortune had not thwarted me. Shas/p. 
Letfer had been 
The thwartings of your difpofitions, if 
You had not fhew’d how you were difpos’d 
Ere they lack power to crofs you. Shak/peare. 
The unoderitanding and will then never difagreed ; 
for the propofals øf the one never thwarted the in- 
clinations of the other. South. 
‘The rays both good and bad, of equal pow'r, 
Each thwartizg other made a mingled hour. 
Dryden, 


Milton. 


In vain did I the godlike youth deplore: 
The more l bege’d, they ‘Swurted me the more. 
Addifon. 
Neptune aton’d, his wrath thall now refrain, 
Or thwart the fynod of the gods in vain. Pope. 
By réwarting paMions tolt, by cares oppreft, 
He found the tempeft pictur’d in his breaft. Young. 

To Tuwakr. v. ne To be in oppoti- 

tion fo. 

It is eafy to he imagined what reception any pro- 
pofition hall find, that fhall at all ware with thefe 
internal oracles. Locke. 

'THWA'RTING. 2. /. [from thwart.) ‘The 
a&t of croffing, &c. as the verb. 

Tuwa'rtTinGLy. adv. [from thwarting. | 
Oppolitely ; with oppofitioa. 

Thy. pronoun. (in, Sax.| Of thee; he- 
longing to thee; relating to thee; the 
poticfive of tbou, See THou. 

Whatever God did fay, 
Is all ¢4y clear and tmooth uninterrupted way. 


Cowley. 

Th’ example of the heavealy lark, 
Thy fellow past, Cowley, mark. Cowley. 
Vhefe are thy works, parent of good! Milt:n. 


THYINE wood. ne fe A precious wood, 

The merchandize of gold and all rbyine wood 
are departed trom thee. Revelations. 

Tuya. onge kiymi Er. thymus, Lat.) 
A plant. 

The shyme hath a lahiated flower, confiiting of 
one leaf, whofe upper-lip is erect, and generally 
split in twe, and the under-lip is divided into three 
parts; out ot the Hower-cup arifes the pointal, ac- 
companied by four emorivs, which atterward bc- 
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come fo many feeds, inclo’ed in a hufk, which before 
was the flower-cup; to thele marks muf be added 
hard Iizoeous tkalks, and the Howers gathered into 
heads. Miler. 
No more, my goats, (hall I behold you climb 
The fteepy clitfs, or crop the flow’ry thyme. Dryd 


THyse/Lr. pronoun reciprocal. [thy and 
Self] 
1. It is commonly ufed in the oblique 
cafes, or following the verb, 
Come high or low, 
Thyfeif and office deftly thow. Shakfpeare. 
It muf and thall be fo; content rÈr/elf. Shukfp. 
l 2. In poetical or folemn language it 1s 
fometimes ufed in the nominative. 
Thefe goods hyfe) can on thy/e/f beltow. 


Dryden. 
polars l”. y [ tiare, Fr. ziara, Lat. | A 


Tra’ra.§  drefs for the head; a diadem. 


His back was turn’d, but not his brightnefs hid; | 


Of beaming funny rays a golden Ziar 
Circled his head. 

This royal robe and this ¢/ara wore 
Old Priam, and this golden [ceptre bore 
In full aflemblies. Dryden, 

A tiar wreath'd her head with many a fold, 
Her waift was circled with a zone of gold. Pope. 

Fairer the feem’d, diltinguith’d trom the rett, 
And better mien difclosgi, ss hetter dret : 

A bright ziara round her forehead ty’de 
To jutter bounds confin’d its rifting pride. Prior. 


Jo Vice. v. a. [from entice.) To draw ; 
to allure. 
Lovely enchanting language, fugar-cane, 
Honey of rofes, whither wilt thou Ay ? 
Hath fme fond lover tic'd thee to thy bane? 
And wilt thou leave the church, and love a ity? 
Herbert. 
i Tick. z. f [This word feems contraéted 
from ticket, a tally on which debts are 
{cored. } 
1. Score; truft. 
If thou hatt the heart to try ’t, 
I "ll lend thee back thyfelf awhile, 
And once more for that carcafe vile 
Fight upon tick. Fludibras. 
W hen the money is got into hands that have bought 
all that they have need of, whoever needs any thing 
elfe muit go on tick, or barter for it. Locke. 
You would fee him in the kitchen weighing the 
beef and butter, paying ready money, thatthe maids 
might notrun a ick at the market. Arbutonot, 


2. [tigue, Fr. teke, Dut. | The loufe of dogs 
or theep. 

Would the fountain of your mind were clear 

| again, that I might water an afs at at! I had rather 

be a tick in a theep, than fuch a valiant ignorance, 

Shak/peare, 

3. The cafe which holds the feathers of a 

bed. 


To Ticx. vw. n. [from the noun, | 

1. To run on fcore, 

2. To truf ; to fcore. 

The money went to the lawyers; council wo'n’t 

tick. Arbuthnot. 

Ti'cKEN. Qa. f The fame with sick, 

Ti'ck1nG.§ A fort of ftrong linen for 
bedding, Bailey. 

Ticker. x. fa [etiguet, Fr.) A token of 
any right or debt, upon the delivery of 
which admiflion is granted, or a claim 
acknowledged. 

There thould be a paymafter appointed, of fpecial 
trut, which fhould pay every man according to his 
captain's ficket, and the account of the clerk of his 
band. Spenjer. 

In a lottery with one prize, a fingle ticker 1s only 
enriched, and the reft are all blanks. Collier, 


Let fops or fortune tly which way they wrll, 
Dildains all lofs of tickers or codille. Lope. 


To FrcKLE. v. a [riilh, Latin.] 


i. To affect with a prurient fenfation by 
flight touches, 


Milton. 
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N:ffembling eourtefy! How fine this tyrant 

Can rickle where the wounds! Shakfpeare. 
The mind is moved in great vehemency only by 
sickling fome parts ot the body. Bacon, 
There 1s a fweetnels in goad verfe, which tickles 
even while it hurts; and no man can be heartily 

angry with him who¥pleafes him agaiolt his will. 
Dryden. 
It is a good thing to laugh at any rate; and if a 
ftraw cao rickle a many it is an intrument of hap- 
inefs. Dryden. 
2. To pleafe by flight gratifications. 
Dametas, that of all manners of le could beft 
conceive of golden eloquence, being withal tickled 
by Miutidorus’s praifes, had his brain fo turned, that 
he became flave to that which he that fued to be his 


fervant offered to give him. Sidney. 
Expectation sickling fkitulh fpirits, 
Sets all on hazard. Shakfpeares 


Such a nature 
Tickled with good (uccefs, difdains the fhadow 

Which it treads on at noon. Shulf/peares 
l cannot rule my fpleen; 
My fcorn rebels, and tickées me within. Dryden. 

Dunce at the bett; in {treets but fcarce allow'd 
To tickle, on thy ftraw, the Itupid crowd. JJryden. 
A drunkard the habitual thirft after his cups drives 
to the tavern, though he has in his view the lofs of 
health, and perhaps of the joys of another life, the 
leait of which is fuch a good as he confetfes is tar 
greater than the ¢/ck/ing of his palate with a glafs of 
wine. Locke. 


To Ti'cKLe. v. z. To feel titillation. 
He with fecret joy therefore 
Did tick/e inwardly in every veins 
And his talfe heart, fraught with all treafon’s tore, 
Was fll’d with hope his purpofe to ubtain. 
Spenfer. 
T1’cxue. ad) [I know not whence to de- 
duce the fenfe of this word.] Tottering ; 
unfixed ; unftable; eafily overthrown, 
When the la O Neal began to itand upon fome 
tickle terms, this fellow, called baron of Dungun- 
non, was fet up to beard him, Spenfer. 
Thy head ftands fo tickle on thy fhoulders, that a 
milkmaid, if fhe be in love, may figh it off. Souk/p. 
The ttate of Normandy 
Stands on a fickle point, now they are gone, Shaf 


Ti'cKLISH. adj. [trom fickle. | 
1. Senfible to titillation; eafily tickled. 
The palm of the hand, though it hath as thina 
fkin as the other parts, yet is not tickli/b, becaule it 
is accuftomed to be touched. 
2. Tottering; uncertain; unfixed, 


Ireland was a rick//5 and unlettled ftate, more 
eafy to receive dittempers and mutations than Eng- 
land was. acon. 


Did it (tand upon fo sick/i/b and tottering a foun- 
dation as fome men’s fancy hath placed it, it would 
be no wonder fhould it frequently vary. Woodward. 

3. Difficult; nice. 
How thall our author hope a gentle fate, 
Who dares moft impudently not trandate ? 
It had been civil, in thefe rick/i/b times, 
To fetch his fools aud kuaves trom toreign climes. 
Swift, 
Ti'cKLIsHNESS, x, /. [from zickli/b.] The 
ftate of being tickltith. 
Ti'cKTACK. z. f, [tri@rac, Fr.] A game 
at tables. Bailey. 
TID. adj. [cydden, Sax.] Tender; fofr; 
nice. 
Ti'pait. 2. fe [tid and Sit.) A dainty. 
To Ti'vDLE, Uw. a. [trom zid.) To ufe 
To Ti'pDER. § + tenderly; to fondle. 
TIDE. x f. [tyd, Saxon; tijd, Dutch and 
Iflandick. } 
1. Time; feafon; while. 


There they alight, in hope themfelves to hide 
From the fierce heat, and reft their weary limbs a 


tide. Spenfer. 
They two forth paffing 
Received thofe two fair brides, their love’s delight, 
Which, at the appointed zide, 
Each one did snake his bride. 


Bacon. 


Spenfere 
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What hath this day deferv'd, 
That in it golden letter thould be fet 
Among the high rides in the kalendar? Sbak/prare. 

At new-year’s fife following, the king chole him 

mafter of the horie. Wotton. 
2, Alternate cbb and flow of the fea. 

That motion of the water called rides, is a rifing 
and falling ot the fca: the caufe of this is the at- 
traction of the moon, whereby the part of the water 
jn the great ocean which is nearett the moon, being 
inolt ttrongly attracted, is raifed higher than the 
relit; and the part oppolite to 1t being leatt attracted, 
is alfo higher than the teit; and thefe two oppolite 
rifes of the furface of the water in the great ocean 
following the motion of the moon from eaft to 
welt, and itriking againit the large coafts of the 
continents, from whence rebound back again, and 
fo make floods and ebbs in narrow feas and rivers. 

Locke. 
3. Commotion ; violent confluence. 

As in the tides of people once up, there want not 

ftirring winds to make them more rough, fo this 


people did light upon two ringleaders, Bacon. 
4. Streain; courte. 
Thou art the ruins of the nobleft man 
That ever lived in the tide of timese Shak/peare. 


- The rapid currents drive 
Towards the retreating fea their furious tide. 
Milton. 
But let not all the gold which Tagus hides, 
And pays the fea in tributary tides, 
Be bribe fufficient to corrupt thy breaft, 
Or violate with dreams thy peaceful ret. Dryden. 
Continual side 
Flows from th’ exhilarating fount. Philips. 
Jo Vive. w. a. [trom the noun.] ‘To 
drive with the ftream, 
Their images, the relicks of the wreck, 
Torn from the naked povp, are tided back 
By the wild waves, and rudely thrown afhore. 
Dryden. 
Jo T1pDE. v. n. To pour a flood; to be 
agitated by the tide. 
When from his dint the foe Rill backward fhrunk, 
Wading within the Oufe, he dealt his blows, 
And fent them, rolling, to the riding Humber. 
Philips. 
Ti'pecate. 2. f. [tide and gate.| A gate 
through which the tide pafles into a 
bafin. Bailey. 
Ti'pesMAN. #. f. [tide and man.) A tide- 
waiter or cuftomhoufe officer, who 
watches on board of merchant-fhips till 
the duty of goods be paid, and the fhips 
unloaded. Bailey. 
Ti'pewarTer. 7. f. [tide and wait.) An 
officer why watches the landing of goods 


at the cuftomhoufe, 

Employments will be in the hands of Englith- 
men; nothing left for Irifomen but vicarages and 
tidewaiters places. Swift. 


Ti'oiry. adu. [from zidy} Neatly; 
readily. 

Ti'piness. x. fe [from tidy.) Neatnefs ; 
readinefs. 

Ti'pinecs. x. f- [tidan, Saxon, to happen, 
to betide; tidende, Vflandick.] News; an 
account of fomething that has happened ; 


incidents related. 
When her eyes fhe on the dwarf had fet, 
And faw the figns that deadly ridings {pake, 
She fell to ground for forrowful regret. Spenfer. 
1 hall make my matter glad with thefe tidings, 
Sbak/peare, 
They win 
Great numbers of each nation to receive, 
With joy, the tidings brought from heav’n. 
Milton. 
Portiws, thy looks fpeak fomewhat of importance : 
What sidings doth thou bring ? methinks 1 tee 
Unufual gladnets {parkling in thy TA sdddifon 
The metfenzer ot thefe glad sidings, by whom 
this covenant of mercy was propoled and rauhed, 
was the etcrnal Soa of his bolom, Rogers 


TUE 


TIDY. adj. [tide, Ilandick.] 
1. Seafonable. 

If weather be faire and sidve, thy grain 

Make fpeedilie carriage, tor tear of a raine. Tu fer. 
2. Neat; ready. 

Whenever by yon barley- mow I pafs, 

Before my eyes will trip the zidy lats. Gay. 
3» It feems to be here put by miftake or 
irony for untidy. 

Thou whorfon zidy Bartholomew boar-pig, when 
wilt thou leave fighting ? Sbak/peare. 

To Tie. v. a. [ cian, tigan, Saxon. ] 
te To bind; to faten with a knot. 

Tie the kine to the cart, and bring their calves 
home from them. 1 Samuel. 

Thoufands of men and women, fied together in 
chains, were, by the cruel Turks, entorced to run 
as fait as their horfes. Knolles. 

2. Toknit; to complicate. 

We do not sie this knot with an intention to 
puzzle the argument; but the harder it is zied, we 
fhall feel the pleafure more fenfibly when we come 
to loole it. Burnet. 

3. To hold; to faften; to join fo as not 


eafily to be parted. 
In bond of virtuous love together ried, 
Together ferv’d they, and together died. Fairfax, 


The intermediate ideas tie the extremes fo firmly | 


together, and the probability is fo clear, that affent 
neceflarily follows it. Lecke. 

Certain theorems refolve propofitions which de- 
pend on them, and are as hrmly made out from 
thence, as if the mind went afreth over every link 


| 
| 


TIG 
2, Bond; obligation. 


The rebels that had thaken off the great yoke of 
obedience, had likowife calt away the icffer tle of 


relpect. Baccr, 
No forcft, cave, or favage den 

Holds more pernicious bealts than men; 

Vows, oaths, and contracts they devife, 

And tell us they are facicd ries. Waller, 


3. A knot of hair. 
The well-fwoln ties an equal homage claim, 


And either thoulder has its thare of fame. J sang, 


Tier. x. fa[tiere, tieire, old French; tuyer, 
Du:ch.] A row; a rank. 
Fornovius, in his choler, difcharged a rer of great 
ordnance amongit the thicket of them. Knolles, 
TIERCE, m/f. { tiers, trercier, Fr] A velcl 
holding the third part of a pipe. 
Go now deny his tierce. Ben Forfon, 
Wit, like tierce clarct, when ‘t begins to pall, 
Neglected lies, and ‘s of no ufe at all; 
But in its full perfektion of decay 
‘Vurns vinegar, and comes again in play. Dorfet. 
Tivercer. 2 f. [trom ziers, Fr.) A trip- 
let; three lines. 
TirF. z. f. (A low word, I fuppofe witha 
out etymology. | 
1. Liquor; drink. 
l, whom griping penury furrounds, 
And hunger, fure attendant upon want, 
With (canty offals, and fmall acid si, 
Wretched repat | my meagre corps futtain. Philipse 
2. A fit of peevifhnefs or fullennefs; a pet. 


of the whole chain that ries them to fri felfeevident, Jo TIFF. «v. 2. To beina pet; to quare 


principles. 4 ; 
4. To hinder; to obftru&: with xp in- 
tenfive. 
Death, that hath ta’en her hence to make me 
wall, 
Ties up my tongue, and will nat let me fpeak. 


Melantius, ftay, 
You have my promife ; and my hafty word 
Reltrains my tongue, but zies not wp my f{word. 


Honour and good-nature may tie up his hands; 
but as thefe would be very much ftrengthened by 
reafon and principle, fo without ther they are only 
initindcts. Addifon. 

5. To obiige; toconftrain; to reftrain ; 
to confine. 

Although they profefs they agree with us touch- 
ing a pre(cript form of prayer to be ufed in the 
church, they have declared that it fhall not be pre- 
fcribed as a thing whereunto they wall zje their 
minifters. Hovker. 

It is the cowith terrour of his fpirit, 

That dares not undertake; he ’li not feel wrongs 
Which cie him to an anfwer, Shak/peare. 

Cannot God make any of the appropriate acts of 
worthip to become due only to himielf? cannot he 
tie us to perform them to him? Stilling feet. 

They cie themfelves fo ftritly to unity of place, 
that you never fee in any of their plays a fcene 
change in the middle of an act, Dryden. 

Not zied to rules of policy, you find 
Revenge lefs {weet than a torgiving mind. Dryden. 

No one feems lefs sied up to a form of words. 

Locke. 

The mind fhould, by feveral rules, be tied down 
to this, at Orit, uneafy talk; ufe will give it faci- 
lity. Locke. 

They have no uneafy expectations of what is to 
come, butare ever tied down to the prefent moment. 

Atterbury. 

A healthy man ought not to sie himfelf up to 
Rrict rules, nor to abitain trom any fort of food in 
common ufe. Arbutbhnct, 

6. lt may be obferved of zie, that it has 
often the particles xp and down joined to 
it, which are, for the moft part, little 
more than emphatical, and which, when 
united with this word, have at leaf con- 
fequentially the fame meaning, 


Tig. x. / [trom the verb.) 
lə Knot; faltening, 


Lake. i 


| 
l 
| 


Waller. | DAGGER. 7. 


1 


rel. A low word. 
Ti'rFanNy. 2. /. [rifr, to drefs up, old 
Fr. Skinner. | Very thin filk. 
The fmoak of fulphur will not black a paper, 


acd iscommonly ufed by women to whiien tMpfunies, 
Brown. 


Sar A TIC reais /. {In archite@ure.} The Matt of 


a column trom the altragal to the capital, 
Bailey, 
S. [tigre, Fr. tigris, Latin.|] A 
fierce breaft ot the leonine kind. 
When the blat of war blows in your ear, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger: 
Suffen the finews, fummon up the blood. Shaki. 

Approach thou like the rugged Ruffian bear, 

The arm’d rhinoceros, or Hyrcanian ziger; 
Take any thape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble. Shak{pearé. 
Has the fteer, 
At whofe ftrong chett the deadly riger hangs, 
E'er plow’d tor him ? Tbomfone 
TicuT. adj. fdicht, Dutch. ] 
le Tenfe; clofe; not loofe. 

If che centre holes be not very deep, and the pikes 
fill them not very zigbr, the ftrength of the {tring 
will alter the centre holes, Moxon, 

I do not like this running knot, it holds too 
tight; I may be ftifled all of afuddens Arbutbnct. 

Every joint was well grooved ; and the door did 
not move on hinges, but up and down like a fath, 
which kept my clofet fo sigér that very litde water 
came in. Swift, 

2. Free from fluttering rags; lefs than 
neat. j 
A tight maid, ere he for wine can alk, 
Gueffes his meaning, and uaoils the flaik. Drydexe 
The girl was a tight clever wench as any. 
Arbuthact, 
O Thomas, Ill make a loving wife; 
I'll {pin and card, and keep our children sig/r. 


Guy. 
Dreft her again genteel and neat, 
And rather rigót than great. Sti fe, 


To Ti'curen, v. a. [from sight.) To 
ftraiten; to make clofe. 

Ti'GHTER, 2. f. (trom zighren.] A riband 
or ftring by which women ftraiten their 
clothes. 

TiGHTLY, adv. [from tigh.] 

shua 


TEL 


t. Clofely ; not loofely, 
2. Nearly ; not idiy. 

Hold, tirrah, bear vou thefe letters tizbely ; 

Sail like my pinnace to thefe golden thores. Shak/. 

Handle your pruning-knife with dexterity : 
tightly, I fay, go tigb'ly to your bufinefs; you have 
cot me much. Dryden, 

Ti'cHrness, z. f. [from tight. | 
3, Clofenefs ; not loofenefs. 

The bones are inflexible ; which arifes fmm the 
greatnefs of the number of corpufcles that compofe 
them, and the firmaefs and rigb 7/3 of their union. 

Wosd-ward. 
2. Neatnefs. 


TIL 


Woods and rocke had ears 
To rzpture, til? the favage clamour drown’d 

Both harp aad voice. Milton. 
The unity of place we neither find in Ariftotle, 
Horace, or any who have written of it, ¢i// in our 
age the French poets firft made it a precept of the 
ftage. Dz-yden. 
2. To the degree that. 
Meditate fo long ri// you make fome at of prayer 
to God, or glorification of him. Taylor. 

To this ttrange pitch their high affertions flew, 

Til! Nature’s lelt {carce look’d on them as twb. 
Corley. 

Goddefs, fpread thy reign ti// Ifis’ elders reel. 


Pope. 


Ti'cxess. z. / [from tiger.) The female | To TıLL. v. a. [cylan, Saxon; tenlen, 


of the tiger. 
It is reported of the tfyre/s, that feveral {rots rife 
in hez fkin when the is angry. Addifen. 
Tixe. x. fo (rik, Swedith; seke, Dutch; 
tigue, French. | 
1. lhe loufe of dogs or fheep. See Tice. 
Lice and ziżes are bred by the fweat clofe kept, 
and fomewhat arefied by the hair. Bacen. 
2, Itis in Skak/peare the name of a dog, 
in Which fenfe it is ufed in' Scotland. 
[from sik, Runick, a little dog. | 
Avaunt, you curs ! 
Hound or fpaniel, brache or lym, 


Or bobtail zie, or wundle tail. Shak{peare, 


TILE, w. /. feixte, Saxon; tege/, Dutch; | Tr’srace. = /. [from si//,] Hufbandry ; 


iutle, Fr. zegcla, \talian.| Thin plates of 
baked clay ufed to cover houfes, 
The roof is all r/c, or lead, or Rone. Bacon. 
Earth turned isto brick ferveth for building as 
Rone doth 3 and the like of rile. Bcn. 
In at the window he climbs, or o'er the files. 
Miten. 
Worfe than ali the clate’ring ties, and wori 
Than thoufand padders was the post’s curie. 
Dryden. 
Tiie pias made of oak, or fir, they drive into holes 
maade in the plain sides, to hang them upon their lath- 
ing. Micxon. 
Jo TiLe. v. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To cover with tiles. 
Mofs groweth chiefiy upon ridges of houfes tiled 
cr thatcned. 
Sonnets or elegies to Chloris 
Might raife a houfe above two {tories ; 
A lyric ode would flate; a catch 
Wou’d ti/e; an epigram wou'd thatch, 
2. To cover as tiles, 
The rafters of my bady, bone, 
R-ing till with you, the muicle, finew and vein, 
Which ci/e this houte, will come again. Donne. 


TILER. x. f- [tuiier, Fr. from zile.]}- One 
whofe trade is to cover houfes with tiles. 

A Flemith tiler, falling from the top of a heufe 
upon a Spaniard, Kilted him; the next of the blocd 
profecuted his death; aad when he was offred 
pecuniary recomepence, nothing would ferve him but 
itx faliesis s whereupon the judge faid to him, he 
fhould go up to the top of ihe boufe, and then fall 
dowa upon the tider. Bac. 


Tr'tixce. 2: f [from tl) The roof 
covered with tiles. 
They went upoa the houfe-tog, and let him down 
through the ci/izg with hiscouch before Jefus. 
Luke. 
Tint. a. / A money box ina thop. 
They break up coynters, doors and tills, 
And leave the empty chetts io view. 


Suift, 


Swift. 
TiL. prep. (cil, Sax.] To the time of. 
Ushappy ‘ave, and pupil to a bell, 
Unhappy rid the laft, the kind seleafing knell. 
/ Cosevey. 
Tritt vow. Tothe pretent time, 
Pleature not known tu? now, 
Tritt then. To thet time. 
The earth ¢i// rezz was defert. 
“hsb. conjundtica. 
te lo we Uat Nien, 


Milto. 


Mln. 


Baccr. TILLER. we yfe [from till) 


. 
lar =o 


Dutch.}| Yo cultivate; to hufband: 
commonly ufed of the hufoandry of 
the plough. 
This paradife I give thee, count it thine, 
To all, and keep, and of the fruit tə eat. Milton. 
Send him from the garden forth, to til 
The ground whence he was taken. Mitton, 
The hufbandman tis/evb the ground, is employed 
in an honett bufinefs that is neceffary in life, and 
very capable of being made en acceptable lervice unto 
God. Law. 
Ti'LLABLE. adj. [from zill.} Arable; fit 
for the plough. 
The el/able fields are fo hiily, that the oxen can 
hardly take fare footing. Carew. 


— 


= 


the act or practice of ploughing or cul- | 
ture. 

Ti't.izge will enable the kingdom for cora for the 
ratives, and to {pare for exportation. 

A (weaty reaper from his til/age brought 
Fitt-fruits, the green ear, and the yellow theaf. 

Mises. 

Incite them to improve the tillage of their coun- 

try, to recover the bad foil, and toremedy the watte. 


Milton, | 
Bid the laborious hind, | 


bacon. 


Whofe herden’d hands did long in sage toil, 
Neglect the promis’d harveft of the foil. Dryder. 
That there was ri..age, Mofes intimates; but wea- | 
ther beftowed on all, or only upon fome parts of that 
earth, as alfo what fort of é//age that was, is not ex- 
relied. Woodward. 


1. ufbandman ; ploughman. 


They bring in fea-fand partly after their nearnefs 
to the places, aad partly by the good hufbandry of 
the tiller. Carew. 

Abel was a keeper of (heep, but Cain was a ti//er 
of the ground. Genefis. 

The worm that gaaws the ripening fruit, iad 

gue! 
Canker or Iccuft hurtful to infeft 
The blades; while hufks elude the riller’s carc, 
And emincuce of want diftinguifhes the year. Pricr. 
2. The rudder of a boat, 


3. The horfe that goes in the thill. Pro- | 
perly THILLER. 


joes atlas {nall drawer. 
Search her cabinet, and thou fhalt find 
Each zilier there with love epiftles lin’d. Dryden. 
Ti/LLYFALLY, adv. <A word nfed 
Ti'LeyVaLLey. § formerly when any 
thing faid was rejected as trifling or im- 
percent. 
Am not l confanguineous ? am not Iof her blood? 
tiliyvaliey ledy. Shzk/peare. 
Tillyfadly, fir John, never tell me; your ancient 
{waggerer comes not in my doors. Sbak/peare. 
Trueman. z. fi [till and man.] One who 
tills; a hufbandman. 
Ciod fuepherd, good ti/mznz, good Jack and good 


Mates ficiband and hufaife their coffers to fill. 


Tuer. 
TILT. 2. f£ [cyid, Saxon. ] 


t. À tent; any fupport of covering over 
head, 


‘1. To run in tilts or tournaments. 


j 4. Lo play uniteadiiy. 


Tere 


The roof of linnen 
Intended for a thelrer! 
But the rain made an afs 
Or silt and canvas, 
And the faow which you know is a melter. 
' Derhant, 
2, The cover cf a boat. 
It is a fmall veffel, like in proportion to a Gravef= 
end ridt-boat. Sandys, 
The rowing crew, 
To tempt a fare, clothe all their r/2’s in blue. Gay. 
3. A military game at which the comba- 
tants run againit each other with lances 
on horfeback. 
His fludy in his ¢//t-yard, and his loves 
Are brazen images of canonized faints. Shak/peare. 
He talks as familiarly of John of Gaunt, ‘as if 
he had been {worn brother to him; and he never 
faw him but once io the ri&-yard, and then he 
broke his bead. Shak/peare, 
}mages reprefenting the forms of Hercules, 


Apollo, and Diana, be placed in the ¢i/r-yard et 
Conftantinople. Cnolles. 


The fpoufats of Hippolite the queen, 
What //? and tourneys at the featt were feen. 
Dryden, 
Ta ¢2/’s and tournaments the valiant {trove 

By glorious deeds to purchafe Emma’s love. Prior. 
4 A thruft. 

His majefty feldom ditmitied the foreigner till he 
had entertained him with the tlaughter of two or 
three of his liege fusjects, whom he very dextroufly 
put to death with the si/e of his lance. Audion. 

şe Inclination forward ; as, the weyet is a 
tilt, when it is inclined that the liquor 
may run out. 

Jo Tiet 2. a. [from the acun. | 

r. To cover like a tilt of a boat. 

. Ajax interpos'd 

His fevenfotd hield, and fcreen’d Laestes’ fon, 

When the infulting Trojans urg’d him fore 

With tiled fpezis. 

2. To point as in tilts. 

Now horrid flaughter reigns: 

Sons againit fathers ¢7/s the fatai lance, 

Careleis of duty, and their native grounds 

Dittain with kiadred blood. Phiips. 

. [zillez, Dut.) To turn up fo as to run 
3% ner ; 

out; as, the barrel is zied; that is, 

Jeaned forward. | 
To VLET T. 7. 


To defcribe races and games, | 
Or tilting furniture, emdlazon'd fhieldse Miitore 
2. To fight with rapiers. 
Friends all but even now; and then, butnew— > 
Swords ovt and riling one at other's breaits, 
In oppofition bloody. Skalfpeares 
Scow’ring the watch grows out of faltion wits 
Naw we fet up for tilting in the pit, 
Wohefe "tis agreed by bullies, clichea-hearted, 
‘Lo tright the ladies frit, and they be parted. 
Dryder. 
Te is not yet the fafhioa for womea of quality to 
til. _Colsier. 
Satire *s my weapon, but I 'm too difcreet 
‘To run a muck, and ¢//t at ail I racet. 
3- To rum as in combat. 
Some jay the fpirits ¢//¢ fo violently, thae they 
make holes where thes trike. Cilie. 


Pape. 


The floating veffel (vam 
Uplifted ; and fecuze with beaked prow 
4 Rode tilting o'er the waves. Rilton. 

The fleet {wart uring o'er the furges fiew, 
Till Grecian chffs appcar'd. 

soho tall on one fide. 

As the trunk ot the body is kept from tinting, 
forward by the mufcles of tire back, fo from falling 
backward by thofe of the helly. Grew. 

Titer. ™ /. [from éuz.] One who nits 5 
one who fights. 

A puifay lilter, that {purs his hoge on one fide, 
breaks his taf ike a noble goafe. Shak prarvee 

He us’d tte ooly antique philters, 
Deriy'd from ol hersick tiers. 


Popes 


I Ti K tièras e 


a 


earns 


TIM 


Ti war you chufe, and blood muft needs be fpilt 
here, 


Let me alone to match your filter, Cranwville. 


Titty. n. f- {trom silh i Hutbandry ; 
culture. 
Bourn, bound of land, t/t, vineyard, none; 
No ufe of metal, corn, or wine, or vil. Shak/peare. 
Her plenteous womb 
Expreffeth its full ¢i/1b and huibandry. Swak/peare. 
Give the fallow lands their fealuns and ther zieh. 


, Drayton. 
Titu. adj. [from zil] Arable; titled. 


J know not how this word can be fo 
ufed. 
He beheld a field, 


Fart arab'e and sitb; whereon were fheaves 
New reap‘d. Milton. 


Timber. x. / feym yuan, Sax, to build. | 
1. Wood fit tor building. 

l learn’d of lighter timber cotes to frame, 

Such as might fave my theep and me trom harme. 
Spencer. 

For the body of the thips no nation doth equal 
England for the oaken timber wherewith to build 
them; but there mutt be a great providence ufed, 
that our thip timber be not unneceflarily wafted. 

-J Bacon. 
The ftraw was laid below, 
Of chips and ferewood was the fecond row; 
The third of greens, and zimber newly felld. 
Diyden. 

There are hardly any countries that are deititute 
of timber of their own growth, Woodward. 

Upon thefe walls they plant quick and zimber 
trees, which thrive exceedingly, Mortinzer. 

Who fet the twigs, fhall he remember, 
That is in hatte to fell the zimber 7 
And what hhall of thy woods remain, 
Except the box that threw the main ? 

2. Vhe main trunk of a tree. 
We take 
From every tree, lop, bark, and part oth? timber; 
And though we leave it with a root thus hacker, 
The air will drink the fap. Shak/peare 
3. The main beams of a fabrick. 
4. Materials, ironically. 

Such difpofitions are the very errors of hyman na- 
ture; and yet they are the fitteft Zimber to make 
politicks of, like to knee timber, that is good for 
ships to be toffed, but not for houfes that hall ftand 
firm. 


Prior. 


Bacon. 


Jo'Ti'mBeR. v. a, [from the noun.| To 
light ona tree. Acant word. 
“Fhe one took up in a thicket of bruf{h-wood, and 
the other simbercd upon a tree hard by. 
L' Fftrange. 
To Ti'ucER. v.a. To furnifh with beams 
or timber. 
Ti'MBERED. adj. [from timber; tinbre, 
Fr.] Built; formed; contrived. 
He left the fuccefiion to his fecond fon; not be- 
caufe he thought him the beit séa:2ered to fupport it. 
Hotton, 
Many heads that undertake iearning, were never 
fquared nor timbered for it. - Brown, 


Ti'mBersow. x. /. A worm in wood; 
perhaps the woodloule. 

Divers creatures, though they be loathfome to 
take, are of this kind; as carch-worms, Jimserjaqws, 
fnails. Bacen. 

TI'MBREL. u. f> [simbre, Fr. tympanum, 
Lan] A kind of mutical infrument 
played by pulfaticn. 

The dansfels they de!igl:t 
When they their timdre/s finite, 

And thereunto dance and carrol fweet. Spenfer, 

In their hands (weet risnbrels all upheld on hight. 


Sperfers 
Praile with simbrels, organs, flutes ; 
Praife with violins and lutes- Sandys. 
For her, through Egypt's fruitful clime renowu'd, 
Let weeping Nilus hear the simdre/ found. Popes 
TIME. z. f. [tima, Sax. ym, Erfe. | 
x. The meafure of duration, 


TIM 


This confideration of duration, as fet out by cer- 
tain periods, and marked by certain meafutes or 
cpochasy is that which molt propeily we call ee: 

“WCAC e 
Tins is like a fafhionable h:t, 
That flightly thakes his parting gueft by th" hand, 
Rut with his arms out-ftretch'd, as he would fly, 
Gralps the incomer. Shak/peure, 
Come what come may, 
Time and the hour runs through the rougheft day. 
Shalfpeare. 

Nor will polifzed amber, although it fend forth a 
grofs exhalement, be found a long time defective 
upon the exactett feale. Brown. 

Time, which confitteth of parts, can be no part of 
infin:te duration, or of eternity ; for then there wou'd 
b: infinite tie patt to-day, which to-morrow will 
be more than infinite.. ‘Zine is one thing, and in- 
firite duration is another. Grew, 

2. Spacc of time. 

Danicl defired that he would give him f/me, and 

that he would thew him the interpretation. 
Daniel, 

Ifa law be enacted to continue for a certain rime, 
wher that zime is clapfed, the law ceafeth without 
any farther abrogation. White. 

He for the zime remained ftupidly good. Ailis. 

No time is allowed for digreffions. Sufi. 

3. Interval. 

Pemanders, and knots of powders, you may have 
continually in your hand; whereas perfumes you 
can take but at naes. Bacon, 


4. Life confidered as employed, or deftined 
to employment. 

A ereat devourer of his time, was his agence for 

men of quality. Feii. 

All ways of holy living, all inftances and all 

kinds of virtue, lie open to thofe who are matters of 

themfelves, their tie, and their fortune. Law, 


5. Seafon ; proper time. 
To every thing there is a feafon, and a time to 
every purpofc. Ecchfiufticus, 
They were cut down out of time, whofe founda- 
tion was overtiown with a food. Fob. 
He found nothing but leaves on it; for the sme 
of figs was not yet. Afark. 
Knowing the time, that it is high zime to awake 
out of fleep. Romans. 
Short were her marriage jays ; for in the prime 
Of youth her lord expir'd before his rime, Dryden. 
l hope I come in ‘ime, if not to make, 
At leatt to fave, your fortune and your honour. 
Dryden. 
The rime will come when we thall be forced to 
bring our evil ways to remembrance, and then con- 
fideraztion will do us little good. Calamy, 
6. A-confidcrable {pace of duration; con- 


tinnance; proccfs of time. 
Fight under him, there's plunder to be had; 
A captain is a very gainful trade: 
Ard whenin fervice your belt days are fpent, 
lo tinte you may command a regiment,  Lyyten, 


Lo time the mind retiects on its own operations | 


abaut the ideas got by fenfation, and thereby itores 
idelt with a new fet of ideas, ideas of 1¢flection. 
i Lecke. 
One imagines, that the terreftiia! matter which 
is fhowered down along with rain enlarges the bulk 
of the earth, and thatit will in dite bury all things 
under ground. Wocdward. 
l have relolved to take sire, and, in [pite ot ail 
misfortunes, to write you, atimicrvals, a long letter. 
AA a Swift. 
7. Age; part of duration ditinat from 
other parts. 
They thali be given into his hand until a s/me 
and limes. Daniel. 
If we fhould impute the heat of the feafon unto 
the cosoperation of any ftars with the fun, it feems 
more favourable for our times to afcribe the fame 
unto the confteliation of Leo.4 Brown. 
The way to pleafe being to imitate nature, the 
pocts and the painters, in ancient f/es, and in the 
beft ages, have ttudied her. Dryden. 
85. Patt ame. 
l wa: the man in th’ moon when riste was. 
Shar [pecre. 
çe Early ume, ` 


TIM 


Stanley at Bofworth-field, though he came time 
cnough to lave his life, yet he ttaid locg enough to 
cadanger it. alca. 

li they acknowledge repentance and a more ftrict 
obedience to be one time or oiher neceffary, they 
imagine it is lime enough yet to fet about thefe 


dutics. Rogers. 

10. Time confidercd as affording oppor- 
tunity’. 

The earl loft no time, but marched day and night. 


Clarendon, 
He continued his delights till all the enemies 
harfe were ;aficd through his quarters; nor did 
then purfue thent in any sime. Clarendon, 
l would afk any man that means to repent at his 
death, how he knows he fhall have an hour’s time 
for it ? Duty of Max, 
Time is lot, which never will renew, 
While we too tar the pleafing path purfuc, 


Surveying nature. Drysen, 


11. Particular quality of fome part of du- 


ration. 
Comets, importing change of times and Rates, 
Brandin: your cryttal wetfcs in the tky. “Sbat/peare. 
AJl the prophets in their age, the sismes 
Of great MeMiah fing. Milen. 
It any reply, that the ¢/mes and manners o! men 
will not bear fuch a practice, that is an anfwer trom 
the mouth of a profeiled sime-icrver. Seutd, 


12. Particular time. 
Give ordsr, that no fort of perfon 
Have, any Ane, recourle unto the princes. 
Skat fp ae. 
When that company died, what time the hre de- 
vouied two hundred and hfty mea. Numbri. 
The wort on me mult Lght, when sime thall be. 
Miltcn. 
A time willcome, when my maturer mufe 
In Cziar’s wars a nobler theme fh:sth chute. 
Pryden. 
Thefe refervairs of {now they cut, diftributing 
them to feveral fhops, that {rom cima to time fupply 
Naples. -fudijune 
13. Hour of childbirth. 
Sha intended to flay till delivered; for the was 
within one month of her zime. Clarend n. 
The trt time I fawa lady dreffed in one of thete 
petticoats, | blamed her for walking abroad when 
ihe was fo near her tie; but foon l founà all the 
modith part of the fex as tar gone as herfelf. 
Spedator. 
14. Repetition of any thing, or mention 
with reference to repetition. 
Four times he crofs’d the car of night. Miian, 
Many rimes ! have read of the like attempts be- 
gun, but never of any finithed. Feyen. 
Every fingle particle would have a {phere of void 
fpace around it many hundred thoufand miliion mi!- 
lion simes biger than the dimenfiors of that gare 
ucle. Benty. 
Lord Ox‘ord, I have now the third size men- 
tioned in this letter, expects you. Swift, 
y Mufical meafure. 
Mufick co I hear! 
Ha, ha! keep sinc. How four fweet mufick is 
When time is broke, and no proportion kept ! 
Shalfpearts 
You bythe help of tune and time 
Can make that fong which was but rhyme. 
’ Weller. 
On their exalted wings 
To the cele‘tial orbs they climb, 
And with th’ harmonious fpheres keep ‘imme. 
Denham, 
Heroes who o’ercome, or die, 
Have their hearts hungextremely high ; 
The ttrings of which in battle’s heat 
Againtt their very corflets beat; 
Keep time with their own trumpet's meafure, 


And yield them moit exceifive pleafure. Prior. 


To Time, v. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To adapt tothe time ; to bring or do at 
a proper time. 
Theic is no greater wifdom than well to time the 
beginnings and onfets of things. Bacon. 
Itis hard to believe, that where his mot nume- 
rous miracles were afforded, they culd all wantihe 


TIN 


The infant flames, whillt yee they were conceal'd 
In sim'rous doubts, with pity | beheld; 
With eafy fmiles difpell’d the filent fear, 
That durft not tell me what I dy'd to hear. Prior. 
Ti'MorousLY. adv. [trom timorous.) 


Fearfully 3 with much fear. 
We would have had you heard 
The traitor fpeak, and ti:'roxj?» confefs 
The manner and the purpofe ot his treafons. 
Shak/peare. 
Though they had ideas enough to diftinguith gold 
from a itore, and metai from wood, yet they but 
tumoroufly ventured on fuch terms which Mould 
; pretend to fignify their real effences. Locke. 
3. To meafure harmonically. Let dattard fouls he tivaarcu/ly wife : 
He was a thing of blood, whole every motion Bat tell them, Pyrrhus knows not how to form 
Was tim'd with dying cnes. Shakfpeare, | Farefancy'd ills, and dangers out of tight. 
| 
| 


TIM 
advantage of the congruous timings to give them their 
due weight and efficacy. Hammond. 
The timing of things is a main point in the dii- 
patch of all attuirs. L’ Efiranye. 
This ’tis to have a virtue out of feafon ; 
Mercy is goud, but kings mittake its siniag. 
Dryden. 
A man's conviction fhould be ftrong, and fo well 
timed, that worldly advantages may feem to have no 
fhare in tt. Addifon. 
2. To regulate as to time. 
To the fame purpofe old Epopeus fpoke, 
Who overlook’d the oars, and ¢/’d the ttroke. 
dddifon. 


TI'MEFUL, adj. [time and full.) Seafon- A. Philips. 
5 t k o 
able; timely ; early. Tr'morousness. v, fa [from timorous, | 
Jf this arch-politician find in his pupils any r2- | Feartulnefs. 
morfe, any feeling of God's future judgments, he The clergy, through the ziworoufrefs of many 
perfuades them that God hath fo great need of men’s among them, were refufed to be heard by their 
fouls, that he will accept them at any time, and | council. Swift. 
upon any condition ; interrupting, by his vigilant, JT)'’mous., adj. [from time, | Early ; 
endeavours, all offer of sintefu/ return Bs edi : timely < not hie Ovla(alere. 
ee By a wife and ¢imows inquifition, the peccant hu- 
mours and humouritts mutt be difcovercd, purged, 
or cut off, Bacon, 
TIN. u.f- [tex, Dutch. ] 
r. One of the primitive metals, called by 
the chymifts Jupiter. 
Quickfilver, lead, iron, and tin, have opacity or 


Ti'meLess. adj. [from time. ] 
1. Unfeafonable; done at an improper 
time. 
Nor fits it to prolong the heav’nly feat 
Timele/s, indecent, but retire to reit. Pote. 
2. Untimely ; immature ; done before the 


proper time. black nefs. Peachum. | 
A pack of forrows, which would prefs you down, Tix ore fometimes holds about one-fixth of riz. 
If unprevented, to your //me/e/s grave. Wocdward. 


Noble Gl tter’s death, 

Who wrought it with the king, and who perform'd 
The bloody office of his timele/s end. Shat/peare. | 
Ti'meLy. adj. [from zime.) Seafonable; 


fufiiciently early. 

The welt glimmers with fome ftreaks of day, 
Now fpurs the lated traveller apace 
To gain the timely inn. 

Happy were | in my timely death, 
Could all my travels warrant me they live. 

Shak[peare. 

Left heat fhould hinder us, his simely care 


2. Thin plates of iron covered with tin, 


Jo Tin. vw a. (from the noun.] To 
cover with tin. 
To keep the earth from getting into the veffel, he 


employed a plate of iron sizze/ over and pertorated. 
Boyle. 


Shak/peares | 


Shak/peare. 


Mortimer. 


fingle tin plates over it. 
Swift, 


New dinning a faucepan is chargeable. 


Ti'ncat. af A mineral. 


The tincal of the Perfian: feems to be the chryfo- 


Ha aun betonga ce charge eC colla of the ancients, and what our borax 1s made op 
1 Wi 

And how my duty by my timely care. Dryden. ; \ Kerar 
Tr'mMeLcyv. adv. [from time. | Early 3 To TINCT. v. a. [rinaus, Lat, zeint, bcs) 


1. Toftain; tocolour; to fpot; to die. 
Some bodies have a more departible nature than 
others in colouration; for a {mall quantity of iaf- 


foon. 
The beds i’ th’ eaft are foft, and thanks to you, 


That call’d me ¢imedier than my purpofe hither. pae j 
ron wiil sin? more than a very great quantity of 


Shak/peare, 
Sent to forewarn wine. : Bacon. 
Us timely of what elfe might be ourlofs. Ailton. Some were ¢tinded blue, lome red, others yellow. 
Timely advis'd, the coming evil thun ; >> Brown, 
Better not do the deed, than weep it done. Prior. I diftitled fome of the tinéied liquor, and all that 
came over was as limpid as rock water, Boyle. 


TI'MEPLEASER. 2. f. [time and plea/e. | 
One who complies with prevailing opi- 
nions, whatever thev be. 

Scandal, the fuppliants for the people, call them 
Timcepleafers, flatterers, foes to nublenefs. 
Shak/peare. 

Ti'MEsErvinG, x. f. [time and /erve.] 
Mean compliance with prefent power. 

If fuch by trimming and timeferving, which are 
but two words for the tame thing, abandon the 


church of England, this will produce coutufion. 
South. 


TIMID. adj. [timide, Fr. timidus, Lat. j 
Fearful; timorous ; wanting Courage ; 
wanting boldnefs. 

Poor is the triumph o'er the timid hare. 
Thowfon. 

Timrpity, 2 f [timidité, Fr. timiditas, 
Lar. from timid.|  Fearfulnefs ; timor- 
oufnefs ; habitual cowardice. 

The hare figured pufillanimity aad ¢imitiry from 
its temper. Brovun. 

Ti'sorous. adj, [tinor, Lat.] Fearful; 
full of fear and fcruple. 

Prepoffeffed heads will ever doubt it, and timorous 
beliefs will ever dare to try ite own. 


Thofe who have preferved an innocence, would 
not fuffer the whiter parts of their foul to be dif- 
coloured or ¢iné?ed by the reflection of one fin. 
Decay of Piety. 
2. Toimbee with a tafte, 

We have artificial we!ls made in imitation of the 
natural, as fé7c?ed upan vitriol, fulphur, and ftec}. 

Bacen. 
Tinct. ». f. [from the verb.} Colour; 
ain ; fpot. 
That great med`cine hath 

With his rine gilded thee. Shat/peare. 

The firft icent of a veffel las, and the s/n the 
wool hrit appears of. Ben Fenfin. 

Of evening ti7? 

The purple-ttreaming amethilt is thine. Tdom/on. 
Ti'xcrure. 2 fi (teinture, Fr. tin€ura, 

from tincius, Lat.] 

t. Colour or tatte fuperadced by fome- 
thing. 

The fight muft be fweetly deceived by an infenfi- 
ble paflage from bright colours to dimmer, which 
Tealian artizans call the middle sté7Gfures. $F otton. 

fence the morning planet gilds her horn. 

By tin?ure or reflection they augment 

"Their (mall peculiar. Mion. 
2 


' 
‘ 


The cover may be sinned over only by nailing of 
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Tis the fate of princes, that no knowledge 
Come pure to them, but, palling through the eyes 
And ears of other men, it takes a tindiure 
From every channel. Denham, 
That heloved thing engroffes him, and, like a 
coloured glafs betore his eyes, cafts its own colour 
and sinchure upon all the images of things, South. 
To begin the practiceof an art with a light rince 
ture of the rules, 1s to expofe ourfelves 10 the fcorn 
of thofe who are judges. Dryden. 
Malignant tempers, whatever kind of life they 
are engaged in, will difcover their natural. ¢inéure 
of mind. Addifor. 
Few in the next generation who will not write 
and read, and have an early ¢inc?ure of religion. 
Addifon. 
Sire of her joy, and fource of her delight ! 
O! wing'd with pleafure, take thy happy flight, 
And givecach future morn a ¢incture ot thy white. 
Prior. 
All manners take a rinéture from our OWN, 
Or come difcolour'd through our paifions fhown. 
Prior. 
Have a care leit fome darling fcience fo far pre- 
| vail over your mind, as to give a fovereign sinéPure 
to all your other ftudies, and difcolour all your ideas. 
| Watts, 
2. Extra&t of fome drug made in fpirits. 
In sin€?ures drawn from vegetables, the fuper. 
fluous fpirit of wine diltilled off, leaves the extrat 
of the vegetable. Boy se. 
ToTi'ncTureE. v. a. [fromthe noun. } 
1. To imbue or impregnate with fome 
colour or tafte. 
The bright fun compacts the precious tones 
Imparting radiant luftre like his own: 


He tinctures rubies with their rofy hue, 
And on the faphire {preads a heavenly blue. 


Blackmore, 
| A little black paint will zin&ure and fpoil twenty 
| gay colours. ates, 


| 2. To imbue the mind. 
Early were our minds ¢izé?ured with a diftinguith. 
ing fente of good and evil; early were the feeds of a 
divine love, and holy tear of offending, fown in our 
hearts. Atterbury. 


Jo Tinp. v. a. [tendgan, Gothick ; 
tendan, Sax.] To kindle; to fet on 
fire. 

TINDER. x. f- [cyndne, cenone, Saxon. ] 
Any thing eminently intiammable placed 
to catch hre. 

Strike on the tinder, ho! 
Give me a taper. Shak/pearce 
To thefe thamelefs paftimes were their youth ade 
mitted, thereby adding, asit were, fire to tinder. 
Hakewill, 
Where {parks and fire do meet with tinder, 
Thole iparks more fire wili Quill engender. 
Suckling. 
Whoever our trading with England would hinder, 
To inflame both the nations do plainly confpire ; 
Becaufe Irif{b linen will foon turn to tinder, 
And wool it is greafy, and quickly takes tire. 
Swift, 
TI’NDERBOX. x. f. [tinder and bsx.) The 


box for holding under. 
That worthy patriot, once the bellows 
And tinderbox of all his fellows. Hudibras, 
He might cven as well have emploved his time io 
catching moles, making lanterns and tinterboxes, 
Aitroury, 


See eS eS ŘĖ 


Tine. x. f. [tivwe, [Mandick.] 
1. The tooth of a harrow; the fpike of a 


fork. 

In the fouthern parts of England they deftroy 
moles by traps that tall on them, and ttrike tharp 
tines or teeth through them. Vor timere 

2. Trouble; diitrefs. 
The tragical effet, 
Vouchfafe, O thou the mourntul’ft mufe of nine, 

That wone’ft the tragick itage for to direct, 

In funeral complaints and wailtul «ive. Sperfer. 


To Tine. v. a. [cynan, Sax. | 
1. To kindle; to light ; to fet on fire. 


| 
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Strifeful Atin in their ftubborn mind 
Coals of contention and hot vengeance tin'’d, 
Spenfer. 
The clouds 


Tuftling or pufh'd with winds, rude in their hock, 
Tine the Aant lightning; whofe thwart flame diiv’n 
down, 
Kindles the gummy bark of fir. Milton. 
The priett with holy hands was feen to tine 
The cloven wood, and pour the ruddy wine. 
Dryden. 
2. [cinan, Saxon. ] To fhut. 
To TINE. ‘Use Me 
r. To rage; tofmart. Spenjer. 
2. To fight. 
Eden ttain’d with blood of many a band 
Of Scots and Englith both, that sined on his rand. 
Spenfer. 
Jo Tince. v. a. [tingo, Latin.] ‘Vo im- 
pregnate or imbue with a colour or tafte. 
Sir Roger is fomething of an humouritt ; and his 
virtues, as well as imperfections, are sirged by a 
certain extravagance, which makes them particu- 
larly his. Speator. 
A red powder mixed with a little blue, or a blue 
with a little red, doth not prefently lore its colour; 
but a white powder mixed with any colour is pre- 
fently tinged with that colour, and is equally capa- 
ble of being ringed with any colour whatever. 
Newton. 
If the eye be ¢ixged with any colour, asin the 
jaundice, fo as to tinge pictures in the bottom of the 
eye with that colour, ali objects appear singed with 


the fame colour. Newton. 
She lays tome ufeful bile afide, 
To tinge the chyle’s infipid ude ; 
Elfe we Mhould want both gibe and fatire, 
Prior. 


And all be bur with pure good-nature. 
The infufions of rhubarb and faffron ringe the 
urine with a high yellow. Arbuthnot. 
Ti'NGENT. adj, [tingens, Latin.) Having 
the power to tinge. 
This wond, by the tindture it afforded, appeared 
to have its coloured part genuine; but as for the 
white part, it appears much lefs enriched with the 


tingent property. Boyle. 

Tinciass. x. f. [tin and gla/s.| Bifmuth. 

To Ti'NGLE, v.n. [tingelen, Dutch. ] 

1, To feel a found, or the continuance ofa 
found, in the ears, ‘This is perhaps rather 
tinkle, 

The ears of them that hear it ħall tingle. Bibie. 
Whea our ear tizgleth, we ufually fay that fome- 


body is talking of us; which is aa ancient conceit. 
Brown. 


2. To fecl a fharp quick pain with a fenfa- 
tion of motion. 
The pale boy fenator yet tingling Rands. Pope. 
. To feel cither pain or pleafure with a 
ferfation of motion. The fenfe of this 
word is not very well afcertained. 


They fuck pollution through their tingling veins. 
Ticcel, 


In a palfy, fometimes the fenfation or feeling is 


either totally abolithed, or dull with a fenfe of ting- 
ling. Arbuthnot. 


To TINK. Vv. m tinnio, Latin; tncian, 
Welfh.] ‘To make a harp fhrall noife. 
Ti'xxeR. x. f. [from zink, becaufe their 
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The dauzhters of Zion are haughty, and walk | Tr’Nwort1.  /. An infect, 


with ftretched out necks, making a tiakiing with 


their fect. Laiab. 
His feeble hand a javelin threw, 
Which flutt'ring, feem'd to loiter as it flew ; 
Jolt, and but barely, tothe maik it held, 
Aud taintly ¢ék/ed on the brazen fhicld. Dryden. 
The tprightly horfe 
Moves to the mufick of his zink ling bells. Dodfiry. 


2, It feems to have becn improperly ufed 
by Pope. 
The Pee ftreams that thine between the 
ills, 
The grots that echo to the rint/ing rills. 
. ‘Yo hear a low quick noite. 
With deeper brown the grove was overfpread, 
A fudden horrour feiz’d his giddy head, 
And his ears tink/ed, and the colour fled. Dryden, 
TI'NMAN. wf. (tin and man] A manu- 
faciurer of tin, or iron tinned over, 
Didit thou never pop 
| ‘Thy head into a t/za2’s fhop ? 
| TI'NNER. x f [from un; cin, Saxon. | 
One who works in the tin mines. 
The Cornifh men, many of them could for a need 
live under ground, that were ténners, Bacon. 
Ti'nny. adje [from six.] Abounding 
with tin, 
Thofe arms of fea that thruft into the ¢/zny trand. 
Drayton. 
Ti'nrenny. xe / A certain cuftomary 
duty anciently paid to the tithingmen. 
Bailey. 


Pope. 


t 


Tr'nsEL. 2. f. [etincelle, French. ] 
1. A kind of fhining cloth. 
A tinfel vail her amber locks did fhrowd, 
That ftrove to cover what it could not hide. 
Fairfax. 
It’s but a night-gown in refpect of yours; cloth 
of gold and cuts, underborne with a bluith s/7/e/. 
Shakfpeare. 
By Thetis tinfe/ flipper'd feet, 
And the fongs of firens fweet. Mitton. 
2. Any thing fhining with falfeluftre ; any 
thing fhowy and of little value. 
For favours cheap and common who would ftrive ? 
Yet fcatter’d here and there I iome behold, 
Who can difcern the tinfe/ from the gold. Dryden. 
If the man will too curioufly examine the {uperfi- 
cial sinfe/ good, he undeceives himfelf to his own 
colt. Norris. 
No glitt’ring tinfe/ of May-fair 
Could with this rod of Sid compare. Swift, 
Ye tinfel infe&ts, whom a court maintains, 
That count your beauties only by your Itains, 
Spin 2ll your eobwebs o’er the eyes uf day, 
The mule’s wing {hall brulh you all away. Pape. 


Jo Ti'NnSEL. v.a., [from the noun.] To 
decorate with cheap ornaments; to adorn 


with luftre that has no value. 
Hence, you phantaftick poftillers in fong, 
My text defeats your art, “tis Nature's tongue, 
Scorns all her ¢infoil’d metaphors of pelf, 
Iluttrated by nothing but herfelf. Cleaveland. 
She, tinfe/l’d o'er in robes of varying hues, 
With felt-applaufe her wild creation views; 
Sees Momentary montters rile and fall, 
And with her own fool's colours gilds them all. 


Pope. 


way of proclaiming their trade is to beat | ‘Tint. a, f [teinte, French; zinta, Ital.) 


a kettle, or becaufe in their work they 
make a tinkling noife.} A mender of 
old brafs. 


Am not I old Sly’s fon, by education a card- 
maker, and now by prefent profeffion a sinker ? 


Shak/peare. 
My copper medals by the pound 
May be with learned juitice weigh’d : 
To turo the balance, Otho’s head 
May be thrown in; and for the mettles 
The coin may mend a tinker’s kettle. Prior. 


Fo Ui'NKLE. vem. [tiater, French 3 tinnio, 


Latin. | 
1, To make a fharp quick noife; to clink. 


A die; a colour, 

Whether thy hand ttrike out fome free defign, 
Where lite awakes, and dawns at ev ry line ; 
Or blend in beauteous ¢/z¢ the colour’d mafs, 
And trom the canvas catl the mimick face. 

‘The virtues of molt men will only blow, 
Like coy auricuias, in Alpine {now 5 
Tranfylant them to the equinottial line, 
Their vigour fickens, and their tints decline. Harve. 

‘Though ıt be allowed that elaborate harmony of 
colouring, a brilliancy of tts, a folt and gradual 
tranfition from one to another, prefent not to the eye 
what an harmonious concert of mufick does to the 
ear; it mult be remembered, that painting is not 
merely a gratincation of fight. Reynolds, 


Pope. 


Prior, j 
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Bailey. 

Tiny. adj. (tint, tynd, Danifh,)] Little ; 
{mall ; puny. A burlefque word. 


Any pretty little tiny kickthaws. = ( Shak/peare. 
When that I was a little ¢rmy boy, 
A foulith thing was but a toy. Shukfpeares 


Bue ah! I fear thy little fancy roves 
On little females, and on little loves; 
Thy pigmy children, and thy tiny fpoufe, 
The baby playthings that adorn thy houte. Swf. 
Tir. wf [up, tupken, Dutch} Top ; 
end ; point ; extremity, 
The tip no jewel needs to wear, 
The tip is jewel of the ear. i Sidneye 
They touch the beard with the zip of their tongue, 
and wet it, Bacon, 
Thrice upon thy finger’s rip. 
Thrice upon thy rubied lip. Milton, 
All the pleafure dwells upon the zip of his tongue. 
South. 
She has fifty private amours, which nobody yet 
knows any thing of but herfelf, and thirty clandef- 
tine marriages, that have not becn touched by the 
tip of the tongue, d Addifon. 
I no longer look upon lord Plaufible as ridiculous, 
for admuriog a lady’s fine tip of an ear and pretty 
elbow. Pope. 
To Tır. v.a. [from the noun. | 
1. To top; to end; to cover on the end, 
lu his hand a reed 


Stood waving, tipp’d with fire. Milton, 
With truncheon ¢ipp'’d with iron head, 
The warriour to the hits he led. Hudibras, 


How would the old king fmile 
To fee you weigh the paws, when ripp'd with gold, 
Aad throw the thaggy [poils about your shoulders ! 
Adsifone 
Quarto’s, o€tavo’s hape the lefs’cing pyre, 
And lalt a little Ajax sips the fpire. 
Behold the place, where if a poet 
Shin’d in defcription, he might thow it; 
Tell how the moon-beam trembling falls, 
And rips with filver all the walls. 
Tipe with jets 
Fair ermines fpotle(s as the fnows they prefs. 
Thom. % 


Popes 


Pope. 


2, To frike flightly ; to tap. 
She writes love-letters to the youth in grace, 
Nay, tips the wink before the cuckold’s face. 
Dryden. 
The pert jackanapes lipped me the wink, and put 
out his tongue at his grandfather. Tatler, 


A third rogue rips me by the elbow. Swift, 
‘Their judgment was, upon the whole, 

That lady is the dulle:t foul ; 

Then ript their forehead in a jeer, 

As who thould fay, the wants it here. Swift. 


When I faw the keeper frown, 
Tipping him with half a crown, 
Naw, faid 1, we are alone, 
Name your heroes one by one. 


Swift. 
Ti'PPET. w./. [ceppec, Saxon.] Some- 
thing worn about the neck. 


His turban was white, with a fmall red crofs oa 
the top: he had alfo a ripper of fine linnen. Bac, 


To Ti'prce. v. x. [repel,a dug, old Teu- 
tonick.] To drink Juxuriouily ; to wafe 
life over the cup. 

Let us grant it is notamifs to fit, 
And keep the turn of tippling with a flave, 
To reel the Itreets at noon. Sbakfpeare. 
To Ti'peLe, V. @ To drink in luxury or 
excefs. 
While his canting drone-pipe fcann’d 

The myftic figures of her hand, 

He tppcs palmettry, and dines 

On all her fortune-telling lines. Clea veiard. 
To a fhort meal he makes a tedious grace, 

Before the barley-pudding comes in place ; 

Then bids fall on; himlelf tor faving charges 

A pecl'd flic’d onion cat, and ripples verjuice. 

Dryden, 

Ifa flumber haply does invade 

My weary limbs, my fancy’s thll awake, 
‘Thoughttul of driok, and eager, in adream, 

Tipples imaginary pots of ale, Phisips. 


TPR 


Trerte. » £ of from the verb.] Diink 5 
liquor. 
While the zipple was paid for, all went merrily 
on. L'Ef ange. 
TiprLeD. odj, [from dissle.) Tipiy ; 
drunk. 
Merrv, we fail from the eaft, 
Half ripp:ed at a rainbow feult. Dry.ten. 
Treprer. z. / [from ripple ] A fotiifh 
drunkard ; an idle drunken fellow. 
TI PSTAFF. wf, [tip and /raf. | 
1. An officer with a {taff tipped with metal. 
2. The ftaff itfelf fo tipt. 
One had in his hand a zipfaf ofa yellow canes 
tipped at both ends with blue. Bacan. 
Ti'PSY. aay. | from zipple.} Drunk ; over- 
powered with excefs of drink. 
The riot of the zip/y bacckanals, 
Tearing the Thracian singer in their rages Shak/p. 
Welcome joy and feaft, 
Midnight fhout and revelry, 
Tipfy dance and jollity. Milton. 
TI'PTOE, m/f. [tp and toe.] The end of 
the toe. 
Where the fond ape himfelf uprearing high, 
Upon his riproes ttalketh ftately by. Spenfer. 
He that outlives this day, and comes fafe home, 
Will Rand a tptce when this day ts nam’d, 
Ard rouze him at the name of Crilpian. Sbahk/p. 
Night’s candles are burnt cut, and jocund day 
Stands zipse on the mitty mountains tops. S4ak/p. 
Religion ftands on ¢/pice in our land, 


Ready to pafs to the American ttrand. Herbert. 
Ten ruddy wildings in the wood I found, 
And food on tiproes from the ground. Dryden. 


Tire. 7. f. [żuyr, Dutcli. | 
1. Rank; row. Sometimes written “er. 
Your loweft tire of ordnance mutt lie four foot 
clear above water, when all loading is in, or elfe 
thofe your belt pieces will be of {mall ute at fea, in 
any grown weather that makes the billows to rife. 
Raleigh. 
Stood rank‘d of feraphim another row, 
In potture to difplode their fecond fire 
Of thunder. Mitton. 
In all thofe wars there were few triremes, moft 
of them being of one sire of oars of fifty banks. 
Arbuthnot. 
2. [Corrupted from ziar or tiara, or from 
attire.| A headdrefs. 
On her head the wore a tire of gold, 


Adorn’d with gems and ouches. Spenfer. 
Here is he: p:cture: let me fee; 

If I had fuch a tier, this face of mine 

Were full as lovely as is this of hers. Shak/peare. 


‘The judge of torments, and the king of tears, 
Now fils a burnith'd throne of quenchlefs fire, 
And for his eld fair robes of light he wears 
A gloomy mantle of dark flame; the sire 
‘That crowns his hated head, on high appears. 
Crafhax. 
When the fury took her ftand on high, 


A hifs from all the fnaky tire went round. Pope. 


3. Furniture; apparatus. 
Saint George’s worth 
Enkindles like defireof high exploits : 
Immediate fieges, and the sire of war 
Rowl in thy eager mind. Philips. 
When they firit peep forth of the ground, they 
few ther whole sire of leaves, then flowers, next 
feeds. Wocdward. 


Jo Tire. v. a. [cipian, Saxon. | 
1. To fatigue; to make weary ; to harafs ; 
to wear out with labour or tedioufnefs. 
Tir'd with toil, all hopes of fafety patt, 
From pray’rs to wifhes he defcends at lait. Dryden. 
For this a hundred voices l defire, 
To cell thee what a hundred tongues would zire; 
Yet never could be worthily exprelt, 


How deeply thou art feated in my breat. Dryden. 


2. It has often cut added, to intend the fig- 
nification. i 

Often a few that are Riff do lire cut a greater 

number that are more moderate, bacon. 


SRS 


A lovely way 
The cheerlefs Atbion wander'd half a Jay; 
Tir'’d óu’, at length a Ipreading ream he tpy'd. 


Tickel. 


. [from arire or tire, from tiara.| To 
drefs the head. 
Jezebel painted her face, and sired her head. 


ist 


| 2, A woman: in contempt. 


| 


2 Kings 
iTo Tire. w. w. [ceonian, Saxon.) ‘Yo | 
fail with wearinefs. 
| TI'REDNESSe x. f. [from tired. | State of 


Tr1/REWOMAN. n.f. 


Tr'stcaL. adj. 


being tired ; wearineis. 

lt is not through the séiednefs of the age of the 
earth, but through our own negligence, that it hath 
not fatished us bountitudy. Hakewill, 


Tr'RESOME. adj. [from zire.) Weartfome ; 


fatiguing; tedious. 

Since the inculcating precept upon precept wiil 
prove firc/cme to the reader, the poet mutt fometimes 
relieve the fudject with a pleafane and pertinent di- 
greifion. Addifor. 

Nothing is fo tirefome as the works of thofe cri- 
ticks who write in a dogmatick way, without lan- 
guages genius, or imagination. Addifon. 


‘Tr/RESOMENESS, 2. f. [from tirejome.) 


Act or quality of being tirefome. 

tire and woman. | 
A woman whofe bufinefs is to make 
dreffes for the head. 


Why fhould they not value themfelves for this | 


Winat does tais envious riz, but away taherfether 


with a tale ? L’Eftrange. 
A willing zit that will venture her corps with you. 
D. ydex. 


Short pains for thee, for me a fon and heir. 
Giris co!t as many throes in bringing forth ; 


Belides when born, the siss are little worth. Drydez. 


3. A siveouje or tumut. (parui, Latin, | 


A 
bird. 


WJITeI'T. 7.7 Uropa iy 2e rid, tens 


| 
| 
| 


| 


outfide fathionablenefs of the sircwoman’s making, 


when their parents have fo early inltructed them to 
do fo. Jocke. 


Ti/RINGHOUSE. } 2. /, [tire and oufe, or 
| Ti'RINGROOM. § room.) The room in 


which players drefs for the Rage. 
Tnis green plot tiall be our Rage, this hawthorn 
brake our tirir ghoufe. Sbatfpeare. 
Man’s lite’s a trazedy; his mother’s womb, 
From which he enters, is the ¢irivyrecm 3 
“This {p2cious earth the theatre, and the itage 
That country which he lives in 3 paflions, rage, 
Folly, amd vice, are actors. Potton. 


Ti/rwit. ze J- (vanellus, Latin.] A bird. 


Ainfworth, 


‘Tris. Contratied for iz is. 


Tis deftiny unfaunnable. Sbakfpeare. 
(for phrhifical.| Con- 


fumptive. 


Confumption ; morbid wafe. 


To TITHE. @. a. [czoSian, Saxon. ] 


Tr'ssue. x. f. (tifue, French; cian, zo | 


aveave, Norman Saxon.] Cloth inter- | 


woven with gold or filver, or figured 
colours. 

In their glittering ri fues emblaz’d 
Holy memorials, acts ot zeal and love, 
Recorded eminent. 

A robe of ti/Jue, Mff with golden wire ; 
An upper velt, once Helen’s rich attire ; 
From Argos by the tam’d adultrefs brought, 

With golden flow’'rs and winding foliage wrought. 
Dryden. 


Milton. 


To Ti'ssue, v.a. [from the neun.) To 


interweave ; to variegate. 
‘The chariot was covered with cloth of gold ¢/Jued 
upon blue. Bacon. 
They have been always frank of their bleflings 
to countenance any great action; and thea, accord- 
ing as it fhould profper, to t///ue upon 1t fome pre- 
tence or other. hotton. 
Mercy will fit between, 
Thron’d in celettial theen, 
With radiant feet the sé//wed clouds down fleering. 
Mison. 


TTT 


1e A {mall horfe : generally in contempt. 


No ftoring of pafture with bageagely rir, 
With ragged, with aged, and evil at hit. 
Thou might’it have ta’en example 
From woat thou read’{t in tory 5 
Being as worthy to fit 
On an ambling rir 
As thy predeceffor Dory, 


Tuffer. 


Denham. 


| 


der, and d:t.] Nice bit; nice food. 
joho pampered efquire South with eéebizs till he 
rew wanton. Arbuthnot. 


TITHE. xz. ji [ceoSda, Saxon, tenth. } 
1. The tenth part; the part affigned to the 


2 


4 


3°’ 


maintenance of the minihry. 

Many have made witty invectives againft ufury : 
they fay, that it is a pity the devil thould have God’s 
part, which is the ¢/rbc. Bacon. 

Sometimes comes the with a zitbe pig's tail, 
Tickling the parfon as he lies aflcep, 
Then dreams he of another benefice. - 

‘Phe tenth part of any thing. 

1 have fearched man by man, boy by boy; the 
tithe ot a hair was rever lott in my houfe betore. 

Shakfpeare, 

Since the firt fword was drawn about this queftion, 
Ev'ry rithe foul ’mongft many thoufand difines 
Hath been as dear as Felen. Shak peare. 

Small part; fmall portion, unlefs it te 
mifprinted for titles. 

Orfenfive wars for religion are feldom to be ap- 
proved, unlefs they have fome mixture of civil tides. 

Bacan. 


‘To 


Shukfpeare. 


tax; to levy the tenth part. 

When I come tothe ¢ishixz of them, I will tit/e 
them one with another, and will make an Ir fhman 
the uthingman. dpenfer. 

By decimation and a si;Led death, 

If thy revenges hunger tor that food 
Which nature loaths, take thou the deftin’d tenth. 
A Shakfpeare. 

When thou haft made an end of sithing all the 
tithes of thine increafe, the third year, the vear of 
tithing, give unto the Levite, Mranger, fatherlefs, 
and widow. Deuteronomy. 


To TITHE. v.x. To pay tithe. 


For lambe, pig, and calf, and for other the like, 
Tithe fo as thy cattle the lord do not ftrike. Tuffer- 


Tr'stcx. z. f. [corrupted from phrhifick.] | TrTHEABLE. adje [from tibe.] Subject 


to the payment of tithes ; that of which 
tithes may be taken. 

The popith priett thall, on taking the oath of 
allegiance to his majcity, be entitled to a tenth part 
or tithe of all things steradl/e in Ireland belonging 


to the papilis, within their retpective parifhes. 
Swift, 


Ti'rHer. 2. / [from tithe.] One who 


gathers tithes. 


TrrHinc. z. fe [tithinga, law Latin, 


from sitke. | 

Tithing is the number or company of ten 
men with their families knit together in 
a fociety, all of them being bound to the 
king for the peaceable and good beha- 
viour of each of their fociety : of thefe 
companies there was one chief perfon, 
who, from his office, was called (tooth- 
ingman) tithingman; but now he is no- 
thing but a conftable. Cowell. 


Poor Tom, who is wh:pt from zibing to tithing, 
and ftock punifed and imprifoned, — Shakfpeure , 


2. Tithe; tenth part due to the prieft. 


Though vicar be bad, or the parfon be evil, 
Go not tor thy ¢irbing thyfelf to the devil. Tuffer. 


Ti'THINGMAN. x. f. [tithing and man. ] 


A petty peaceofiicer ; an under conftable. 

His hundred is not at his command further thao 
his prince's fervice; and alfo every sithizgman may 
controul bim. Spenfere 


4 


TET 


TH T 


Ti'rnyMat. me S. (rithymalle, French 3; To Ti'rte. œ, a. [from the noun.) To 


tithymallas, Latin.) An herb. din/iw. 
To'Viltinuare. uv. 2. [titillo, Latun.] 
To tickle. 


Jutt where the breath of life his noftrils drew, 
A charge of fnuf the wily virgin threw ; 
The gnomes direct to ev'ry atom jul 
The pungent grains of ¢iti/Mating duit. Pope. 
Tiritva'tion. x. f. (ttilation, Fr, titil- 
latio, Lat. from sitillate. | 


y. The act of tickling. 

Tickling caufeth laughter; the caufe may be the 
emiffion of the fpirits, and fo of the breath, by a 
flight from titillation. Bacon. 

2. The ftate of being tickled. 

In fweets, the acid particles feem fo attenuated 
in the oil, as only to produce a fmall and grateful 
titillation, Arbuthnot, 

3. Any flight or petty pleafure. 

The delights which refalt from thefe nobler en- 
tertainments, our cool thoughts need not be afhamed 
of, and which are dogged by no fuch fad fequels as 
are the produ@t: of thofe wri//ations that reach no 
dieher than the fenfes. Glanville. 

Ti'rcark.n. f. A bird. 

The {maller birds do the like in their feafons; as 

the leverock, sit/ark, and linnet. Walton. 
Ti'te. x. f, (itelle. old Fr. titulus, Lat.] 


1. A general head comprifing particulars. 

Three draw the experiments of the former four 
into riides and tables for the better drawing of ob- 
fervations ; thefe we call compilers. Bacon. 

Among the many preferences that the laws of 
England have above others, I thall Single out two 
particular titles, which give a handfome fpecimen 
of their excellencies above other laws in other parts 


or titles of the fame. Hale. 
2. An appellation of honour. 
To leave his wife, to leave his babes, 
His manfion, and his s/t/es in a place 
From whence himfelt does fly ? Sbak/peare. 
Man over men 
He made not lord: fuch cit/e to himfelf 
Milten. 


Reterving. 
3. A name; an appellation. 
My name ’s Macbeth. 
—The devil himfelf could not pranounce a title 


More hateful to mine ear. Shak/peare. 
lUl worthy l fuch zie/e fhould belong 
To me tran(grelfor. Milten. 


4. The firt page of a book, telling its 
name, and generally its fubjećt; an in- 
{cription. 

This man’s brow, like toa sitle leaf, 
Foretels the nature of a tragick volume. Shuk/peare. 

Our adveifaries encourage a writer who cannot 
furnith out fo much as a sit/e page with propriety. 

Swift. 

Others with withful eyes on glory look, 

When they have got their picture towards a book ; 
Or pompous title, like a gaudy fign 
Meant to betray dull fots to wretched wine. Young. 

ç. A claim of right. 

Let the rile of a man’s right be called in quef- 
tion; are we not bold to rely and build upon the 
judgment of fuch as are tamous for their fkill in the 
laws ? Hooker. 

Is a man impoverithed by purchafe? itis becaufe 
he paid his money lor a lye, and took a bad sit/e for 
a good. South. 

'Tis our duty 
Such monuments, as we can build, to raife; 
Lelt all the world prevent what we fhould do, 
And claim a fit/e i0 him by their praife. Dryden. 

If there were no laws to protect them, there were 
no living in this world for good men; and in effect 
there would be no laws, if it werea fin in them to 
try a title, or rightthemfelves by them. Acrteworth, 

To revenge their common injuries, though you 
had an undoubted ste by your birth, you had a 
greater by your courage. Dryden, 

Conti would have Kept his sit/e to Orange. 

Addifon, 

O the difcretion of a girl! fhe will bea fave to 

any thing that has not a ¢/t/e tọ make her one. 


Southern. 
Ver, Il. 


entitle; to name; to Call. 
To thefe, that fober race of men, whofe lives 
Religious #rt/ed them the fons of God, 
Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame, 
Ignobly ! Milton. 
Ti TLELESS, adj. (from sitle,] Wanting a 
name or appellation. Not in ufe. 
He was a kind of nothing, tét/cle/s, 
Till he had forg’d himiclf a name o' th’ fire 
Of burning Rome. Shakfpeare. 
TI'TLEPAGE. x. f. [title and page.) ‘The 
age containing the title of a book. 
We fhould have been pleafed to have feen our own 
names at the bottom of the zitlepuge. Dryden. 
Tir Mouse or Tit. wf. (tit, Dutch, a 
chick, or finall bird ; sitdingier, Mlandick, 
a little bird: z; fignifies /irs/e in the Teu- 
tonick dialect.] A {mall fpecies of birds. 
‘The nightingale is fovereizn of fong, 
Before him fits the tismoufe tilent by, 
And l unfit to thruft in fkilful throng, 
Should Colin make judge of my foolerice. Spenfer. 
The tisnoufe and the peckcr'’s hungry brood, 


And Progne with her bolom ttain'd in blood. 
Dryden. 


To Titvrer. ev. n. [formed, I fuppofe, 
from the found.] ‘To laugh with re- 
ftraint; to laugh without much noife. 

In flow'd at once a gay embrorder'd race, 
And tit'ring puth'd the pedants off the place. Pope. 

Titer. 2. /. [from the verb. } 

1. A reftrained laugh. 

2. 1 know not what it fignifies in Txfer. 

From wheat go and take out the sfrers or tine, 
If eare be not forth, it will rife again fine. Tu/er. 


Ti'trie. 2. f, [I fuppofe from zit.) A 
{mall particle ; a point; a dot. 
In the particular which concerned the church, the 
Scots would never depart from a tittle, Clarendon. 
Angels themfelves difdaining 
T’ approach thy temple, give thee in command 
What to the {malleft ¢itr/e thou fhalt fay 
To thy adorers. Milion. 
They thought God and themfelves linked together 
in fo faltacovenant, that, although they never per- 
formed their part, God was yet bound to make good 
every tle of his. South, 
Ned Fafhion hath been bred about court, and un- 
deritands to a sitt/e all the pundtilios of a drawing- 
room. Swift, 
You are not advanced one tittle towards the 
proof of what you intend, Waterland. 


TI'TTLETATTLE. wf [A word formed 
from tattle by a ludicrous reduplication.} 
Idle talk ; prattle; empty gabble, 

As the foe drew near 
With love, and joy, and life and dear, 
Our don, who knew this tittsetattle, 
Did, fure as trumpet, call to battle. Prior. 
For every idle ¢iec/etattle that went about, Jack 
was fufpected for the author. Arbuthnct. 

To TI'TTLETATTLE., V. x. [from ratie. | 
To prate idly. 

You are full in your ¢ist/et.attlings of Cupid: here 


is Cupid, and there is Cupid: l will tell you now 
what a good old woman told me. Sidney. 

TITUBA'TION. x. f. [titubo, Lat.] ‘The 
act of ftumbling. 

TITULAR. adj. [titulaire, Fr. from titulus, 
Lat.] Nominal; having or conferring 
only the title. 

They would deliver up the kingdom to the king 
of England ¢o thadow their rebellion, and to be 
titular and painted head ot thefe arms. Bacon. 

Thrones, virtues, powers, 
If thefe magnifick titles yet remain, 
Not merely tirular. Milton. 

Both Valerius and Auftin were titx/ar bilhops. 

Ayili Ga 

TıTULA'RITY. x. f- [from titular.) The 


itate of being titular. 
Julius, Auguftus, and Tiberius, with great humi- 


TO 
lity received the name of Imperator; tut their fuc- 
ccffors retain the farne even in its titularity. Brown. 
Ti'rulary, ad, [utulaire, ir. from situs 
dus, Latin. ) 
1, Confitting in a tite. 

The mialecontents of his kingdom have not teen 

bafe nor ti'u/ary impottors, but of an higher nature, 
é i Bacon, 
2. Relating to a title, i 

William the Conqueror, howfoever he ufed ihre 
power of a conqueror to reward his Normans, yet 
nixed it with a ‘tary pretence, grounded upos 
the Confettor'’s will. Bac:n. 

Tr'rutary, 2. f. [from the adj.] Onc 
that has a title or right. 

The perfons deputed fur the celebration of thefe 
mafles were neither ritelaries nor perpetual curates, 
but perfons entirely conductitious. Ayliffe 

Ti'vy. adj. [A word expreffing fpeed, 
from tantivy, the note of a hunting- 
horn. | 

In a bright moon-fhine while winds whiftle loud, 
Tivy, tivy, tivy, we mount and we fiy, 

All rocking in a downy white cloud : 
And left our leap from the fky thould prove too fzr, 
We flide on the back of a new-falling titar. Dryden. 
To. adv. [ra Saxon; te, Durch. | 
1. A particle coming between two verbs, 
and noting the fecond as the object of 
the firt. 

The delay of our hopes teaches us fo mortify our 

defires. Small iage, 
2. lt notes the intention. 

Ambitious tool ! with horny hoofs to pafs 

O'er hollow arches of refounding brafs, 


To rival thunder. Dryden. 
She rais’d a war 
In Italy, to call me back. Dryden. 


Urg'd by defpair, again 1 go fo try 

‘The fate of arms, refolv’d in fight ro die, Dryden. 
3. It notes the confequence. 
I have done my utmoft to lead my life fo pleafantly 
as fo forget all misfortunes. Pope. 
4. After an adjetive it notes its object. 
We ready are ¿o try our fortunes 
To the lat man. Shak/peare. 

T'he lawlefs fword his children’s blood Mhali thed, 

Increas'd for flaughter, born £o beg their bread. 
Sandys 
ç. Noting futurity. 

It is not blood and bones that can be confcious of 
their own hardnefs and rednefs; and we are ftill /a 
fcek for fomething elfe in our frame that receives 
thole impretfions. Bently. 


( To and again, } Backward and for- 


6. Y To ard fro. ward, 
[may binds and Icoleth fouls condemn’d to woe, 
And feads the devils on errands fo and fro. 
Fairfax. 
The [pirits perverfe 
With eafy intercourte pals t0 and fros 
"Yo tempt or punifh mortals. Mitton. 
Dyets it not till che feventh day, and then move 
the joint fo and fro. Weifeman. 
Maffes of marble, originally beat off trom the 
ftrata of the neighbouring rocks, rolled to and again 
till they were rounded to the form of pebbles. 
Woodward. 
The winds in diftant regions blow, 
Moving the world of waters to and fro. Addifan. 
‘The mind, when turn’d adrift, no rules to guide, 
Drives at the mercy of the wind and tide; 
Fancy and paffion tofs it £0 and fro, 
A while torment, and then quite fink in woe. 


Young. 
To. prepof:tion. 
1. Noting motion toward: oppofed to 
rom. 


With that fhe ro him afreh, and furely would 


have put out his eyes Sidney. 
Tybalt fled; 

But by and by comes back ro Romeo, 

And 4o 't they go hike lightning. Shak{peare. 


Give not over fo; /2 him again, entreat him, 
Kocel down before him. Shatfecart, 


5 K 


TO 


PI zo him again in the name of Brook; he'll 
tell me all his purpofe. Sbakfpeare. 
I'll so the woods among the happier brutes : 
Come, let’s away. Smith. 
2. Noting accord or adaptation, 
Thus they with facred thought 
Mov’d on in filence fo fott pipes. 
3. Noting addrefs or compellation, 
To you, my noble Lord of Weltmoreland. 
I pledge your grace. Shak/peare. 
Here’s fo you all, gentlemen; and let him that's 
good-natur’d in his drink pledge me. Denham. 
Now, fo you, Raymond: can you guefs no realon 
Why 1 repofe fuch confidence in you ? Dryden 
4. Noting aitention or application. 
Turn out, you rogue! how like a beaft you lic! 
Go buckle vo the law. Dryden, 
Sir Roger's kindnefs extends fo their children’s 
children. i , AddiJon. 
Ge Noting addition or accumulation. 
Wildom he has, and zo his wifdom courage ; 
Temper fo that, and unto all fuccef:. Denham. 
6. Noting a ftate or place whither any one 
goes. 
‘Take you fome company, and away fo horfe. 
Shak/peare. 
He fent his coachman’s grandchild fo prentice. 
Addijon. 


Milton. 


n. Noting oppofition. 

No foe, unpunith’d, in the fighting field 

Shall dare thee foot fo foot with {word and fhield. 
Dryden. 
8. Noting amount. 

There were fo the number of three hundred horfe, 

and as many thoufand foot Englith, Bacon. 
Q. Noting proportion, 

Enoch, whofe days were, though manv in refpect 
of ours, yet fearce as threc fo nine, 19 comparifon 
of theirs with whom he lived. Hooker. 

With thefe bars againft me, 
And yet to win her all the world fo nothing. 
Shakfpeare 

Twenty fo one offend more in writing too much 
than too little; even as twenty fo one fall into fick- 
nefs rather by overmuch fulnefs than by any lack. 

Afcham 

The burial muft be by the fmallnefs of the pro- 
portion as fifty so one; or it mult be holpen by 
fomewhat which may fix the filver never to he re- 
ftored when it is incorporated. Bacen. 

With a funnel filling bottles; Zo their capacity 
they will all be tull, Ben Fanfon 

Phyficians have two women patients fo one man. 

Graunt. 

When an ambaffador is difpatched to any foreign 
ftate, he shall be allowed zo the value of a fhilling a 
day. Addifon. 

Ameng the ancients the weight of oil was to that 
of wine as nine zo ten. Ar buihnot. 

Suppofing them to have an equal fhare, the odds 
will be three fo one on their fide. o. Sulft. 

to. Noting poffeflion or appropriation, 

Still a greater difficulty upon tranflators rifes from 
the peculiarities every language hath foitlelf. Felton. 

ca. Noting perception, 

Ihe flow'r itfelf is glorious to behold, 

Sharp to the take. Dryden, 
42. Noting the fubjeCt of an affirmation, 

i tru, I may not truft thee; for thy word 

Ts but the vain breath of a common man: 

Believe me, l do not believe thee, man; 

1 have a king’s oath fo the contrary. Shak/peare. 
13. In comparifon of. 

All that they did was piety zo this. Ben Jorfen. 

"There is no fool fothe finaery whocvery moment 
ventures his foul, Tillotfo»: 

14. As far as. 

Some Americans, otherwife of quick parts, could 
not count fo one thoufand, nor had any diftinét ides 
of it, though they could reckon very well /otweuty 

Lecie. 

Coffee exhales in roafting zo the abatement ol 
near one-fourth of its weight. Arbuthnot, 

rg. Noting intention. 

This the conful fees, yet this man lives } 
Partakes the publick cares; and with his eye 
Marks and points out each man of us /o flaughter. 


Ben Fonfsn, 


22. Noting effect ; 


T O 


16. After an adjective it notes the objet, 


Draw thy fword in right, 
I'll draw it as apparent fo the crown, 
And in that quarrel ufe it to the death. Shuk/peare. 
Fate and the dooming gods are deaf fo tears. 
Dryden, 
All were attentive fo the godlike man, 
When from his lofty couch he thus began. Dryden. 
17. Noting obligation. 
The rabbins fubtilely diftinguith between our 
duty fo God, and ¢o our parents. Flolyday 
Almanzor is taxed with changing fides, and what 
tie has he on him to the contrary ? He is not born 
their fubjecty and he is injured by them to a very 
high degree. Dryden, 
18. Refpedcting. 
He’s walk’d the way of nature; 
And fo our purpofes he lives no more, Sbakfpeare. 
The effets of fuch a divilion are pernictous 20 
the laft degree, not only with regard fo thole advan- 
tages which they give the common enemy, but fo 
thofe private evils which they produce in every par- 
ticular. i Speélator. 
tg. Noting extent. 
From the beginning to the end all is due to fuper- 


natural grace. Hammond. 
20. Toward. 
She ftretch’d her arms fo heav’n. Dryden. 


Aio Noting prefence. 


She (till beareth him an invincible hatred, and 
revileth him zo his face. Swift. 


noting confequence, 


Fa@tions carricd too high are much zo the preju- 


dice of the authority of princes. Bacon. 
He was wounded tranfverfe the temporal mufcle, 

and bleeding almoft zo death. Wifeman. 
By the diforder in the retreat, grcat numbers were 

crowded so death. Clarendon. 
Ingenious z9 their ruin, ev'ry age 

Improves the aét and inttruments of rage. Waller. 


Under how hard a fate are women born, 

Priz'd fo their1uin, orexpos’d tofcorn! aller. 

To prevent the afperfion ot the Roman majetty, 
the offender was whipt fo death. Dryden. 

Thus, zs their fame when finith’d was the fight, 
The victors from their lofty fteeds alight. Dryden. 

O trail eftate of human things! 
Now /o our colt youremptinefs we know. Dryden, 

A Pritith king obliges himlel! by oath to execute 
jultice in mercy, and not to exercife either /o the 
total exclufion of the other. Madifun. 

The abule reigns chiefly in the country, as I 
found fo my vexation, when I was laft there, in a 
vie T made toa neighbour. Swift. 

Why with malignant elogies increafe 
The people’s tears, and praife me fo my ruin ? 

Smith, 
It muft he confeffed fo the reproach of human 
nature, that this is but too jult a picture of itfelf. 
Broene. 
23. After a verb, zo note the object. 
Give me fome wine; fill full: 
l drink fo th® general joy of the whole table, 
And to our dear friend Banquo. Shak/peare. 

Had the methods of education heen diected fo 
their right end, this fo neceffary could not have been 
neglected. Locke. 

This lawtulvefs of judicial procefs appears from 
thefe legal courts erected to miniiter so it in the 
apoltle’s days. Kettleworth. 

Many of them have expofed ro the world the pri- 
vate misfortunes of families. Pope. 

2.4.0 NOM ttle leaner: 

This weather-glafs was fo placed inthe cavity of a 
fnall receiver, that only tie {lender partof the pipe, 
t+ the height of four inches, rermained expofed to the 
open air. Boyle. 

‘Vell her, thy brother fanguithes r3 dcath. 

Addifer, 

A crow, thoueh hatched under a hen, aod who 
never has feen any ot the works of its kind, makes 
its nett the fame, fo the laying of a flick, with all 
the nes of that fpecies. Addifon. 

It he employs his abilities ta the beit advantage, 
the time will come when the Supreme Governor o! 
the world {hall proclaim his worth belore men and 
angels. b Spechatore 

25. Before day, to notes the prefent day ; 
before morrow, the next day coming ; 


TOA 


before vighet, either the prefent night, or 

night next coming. 

Banquo, thy foul’s flight, 

If it find heav’n, muf find it out fo nigkt. Shal fc 
To day they chas'd the boar. Otway. 
This ought rather to be called a full purpofe of 

committing fin so duy, than a refolution ot leaving:t 

to Morrow. Calamy. 
26. To day, to night, to morrow, are ufed, 
not very properly, as fubftantives in the 
nominative and other cafes. 
To morrow, and t9 moricu', and fo ma 0t'y 

Creeps in this petty pace fiom day to day ; 

And all our yetterdays have lighted fools 
The way todufky death. Shatfpeare. 

‘Che father of Solomon's houfe will have private 
conference with one of you the next day after ro 
morvoW. 
To day is ours, why do we fear ? 
To day is ours, we have it here; 
Let's banith bus’nefs, banith forrow, 
To the gods belongs to sorrow. 

To morrow will deliver all her charms 
Into my arms, and make her raine for ever. 


Baca 


C. ul Pe 


Dryden, 
For what fo morrow bhall difclofe, 
May fpoil what you f2 night propofe : 
England may change, or Cloe itray ; 
Love and life are for to day. Prior. 


Toad. z. J. [cade, Saxon.}] A paddock; 
an animal refembling a frog; but the 
frog leaps, the toad crawls: the toad is 
accounted venomous, perhaps without 
realon. 

From th’ extremeft upward of thy head, 
To the defcent and dult below thy foot, 
A molt rsad-fpotted traitor. 
l had rather be a toad, 

And live upon the vapou: of a dungeon, 

Than keep a coner in the thing } love 

For others ufe. Sbhat/peare. 

In the great pague there were feen, in divers 
ditches about London, many tsads that had tails 
three inches long, whereas ¢cads utvally have no 
tails. Bacon, 

In hollow caverns vermin make abode, 

The hiffing ferpent, and the {welling toad. Dryden, 
To’aprisH, x. /. A kind of fea fith. 
To/’apFiax. x. /. A plant. 

To’apsTone. x. / [toad and fonce. | A 
concretion fuppofed to be found in the 
head of a toad, 

The tcadflone prefumed to be found in the head 
of that animal, is cot a thing impoflible. Browz, 


To’apsroo.. He f.n [toadand fizol.] A 
plant like a mufhroom. 
The gerifly tod-ffool grown there mought I fee, 
And loathing paddocks lording on the fame. Spenf. 
Another imperfect ‘lart like a mufhroom, but 
fomecimes as broad as a hat, called r2adfoo/, is not 
efculent. Bucore 
To Toast. ta. [sorreo, tefum, Latin, } 
| a, To dry or heat at the fire. 
The earth whereof the grafs is foon parched with 
the fun, and soa/fed, is commonly forced earth. 


Bacon, 
To allure mice I find no other magick, than to 


draw out a piece of /ou/fed cheefe. Brewr. 
2. To name when a health is drunk. To 


toaf? is ufed commonly when women are 


Shakfpeares 


1 


named. 
Several popih gentlemen zoze? many loyal 
healths Addifen, 


We'll try the empire you fo long have boalted; 
And, if we are not prais’d, we'll not be ra/fed. 
Pricre 
Toast. x. / [from the verb. ] 
1, Bread dried before the fire. 
You are both as rheumatick as two dry soa/frs 
you cannot one bear with another's infirmities. 
Shokjpearee 
Every third day take a {mall zoa? of manchet, 
dipped in oil of {weet almonds new drawn, and 
fprinkled with loaf fugar. Bacons 


2. Bread úried and put into liguor, 


TOG 


Where's then the faucy bost 
Cosrival’d greatnefs ? or to harbour aed, 
Or made a fcaff tur Neptune ? Shak peare, 

Some fquire, perhaps, you take devieht to rack; 
Whele game is whifk, whofe treat a t20 in fack. 

x Pope. 
A celebrated womaa: whofe health is 
otten drunk. 

l thall hkewife mark out every 2/2, the club in 
which the was elected, and the number of votes that 
were on her tide. Adaif n. 

Say, why are beauties prais’d and honour'd mott, 
The wile man’s paion, avd the vain man’s toufi F 
Why deck'd with all that land and fea afford, 
Why angels call'd, and angel-like ador'd 2 

To'ASTER: xe Je [trom sof. | 
toaits. 

We fimple soaffers take delight 
To fee our women's tecth look whites 
And ew’ry faucy ill-bred tellow 
Sneers ata mouth profoundly yellow, 


Pope. 
He who 


Prior, 


JTOBA'CCO. x. /, [from Tobaco or Tobago, | 1 


in America. ] 

The flower of the tobacco ennfilts of one leaf, is 
funnel-thaped, and divided at the top into five deep 
fcgments, which expand lke a ftar; the ovary be- 
comes aa oblong roundith membranaccous fruit, 
which is divided into two cells by an intermediate 
partition, and ts filled with {malt roundith feeds. 


Miller. 
It is a planet now Ì (ce; 
And, if l err not, by his proper 
Figure, that’s like a ¢sbaccs-fopper. Hudibras. 


Bread or tobacco may be neglected; but reafon at 
firlt recommends their trial, and cuftom makes them 
pleafant. Locke. 

Salts are to be drained out of the clay by water, 
before it be fit tor the making tobacco pipes or bricks. 

VWocdward. 
Tospa‘cconist. 2, /. [from tebacco.} A 
preparer and vender of tobacco. 
Too. x. fo (totte haar, a lock of hair, 
German. Skinner, I believe rightly. ] 
1. A buth; a thick hrube Obfulete. 

Within the ivie tad 
There throuded was the little god ; 

l heard a buty buttling. Spenfer, 
2. A certain weight of wool, twenty-eight 
pounds. 

Every eleven weather tods, every tod yields a 
pound and odd thillings. Shak/peare. 

Tos. 2. /. (z1. Saxon ; teen, Dutch.) ‘The 
Givided extremities of the feet; the fin- 
gers of the feet. 

Come, all you fpirits, 
And fill me, from the crown to th" foe, topful 
Of direit cruelty. Sbhut/peare. 

Sport, that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter, holding both ais fides, 
Come, and tip it, as you go, 

On the light fantattick sce. 

Latt toenjoy her fenfeof feelings 
A thoufand little nerves (he fends 
Quiie to our toes, and fingers ends. Pricer. 

Toro'Re. adv. [cofonan, Sax.) Before. 
Obfolete. 

Ieis an epilogue, to make plain 
Some obicure precedence that hath fofcre been fain. 
Shak/pea é. 

So ħall they depart the manor with the corn and 
the bacon tcfore him that hath wonit. Speelator. 

Tort. n. /. (fium, law Latin.] A place 
where a meiluage has tood. 

Cowell and slinfaworth. 

To'cen. adj, [togatus, Latin.) Gowned ; 
dreffed in gowns, 

The bookith theortck, 
Wherein the ¢cged confuls can propo/e 


As matterly as he ; mere praitle, withont practice, 
Js all his foldicrihip. 


Ailton, 


Tock THER. adv, [tc gaxSene, Saxon. ] 
3. In company. 


We turn’d o'er many books tegetder, Shuk/peare. 
Boh rszether went into the wood. : 


_ Without intermsMfon. 


The Portuguefe expeéted his return for almoft an | 
Dryden. | 
They had a great debate concerning the punifh- | 


8, TOGETHER with. 


2. Ceoile, toiles, French; tela, Lat. 


Shak/peare. 


allision 4 


TO! 


2, Not apart; not ia feparation, 


That king joined hutnanity and policy fogesber, 
ulcer, 


3. In the fame place. 


Sheludgeth heat and cold, and maift and dry, 


Aud life and death, and peace and war egetber. 


Davies. 


4. In the fame time. 


While he and I live eegetber, 1 hall not be thought 
the worlt poet. 
ape fogeiwer alter the battle. 


ment of one of their adinicals, which latted a mouth 
together. aJdai, on. 


6. In concert. 


The fubject is his confederacy with Henry the 
Fighth, and the wars they made together upon 
France. tS Addifin. 

In continuity. 

Some tree's broad leaves together few'd, 

And girded on our loins, may coves round. Ailton. 
In union with; in 
a ftare of mixture with. 


Toke the bad together with the good. Dryden. 


Jo Toit. v, 2. (chan, Saxon; tuylen, | 


Dutch.] -To labour: perhaps, origin- 
ally, co labour in tillage, 

This Percy was the man neareft my foul ; 
Who, like a brother, fo//’d in my affairs, 
And laid his love and life under my foot. 

Others ill-fated are condemned to zoi? 
Their tedious hfe, and mourn their purpole blafted 
With fruitlefs a&. E 

He views the main that ever tui/s below. Thomy. 


Shakfp. 


Io Totl. Ve a 
t. To labour; to work at. 


Toil’d out my uncouth paflage, forc'd to ride 
Th’ untraQable abyfs. Ailton. 


2, To weary ; to overlabour, 


He, toi/’d with works of war, retir’d himfelf 
To Italy. Shak/peare. 


Tort. x. f. [from the verb, 
1. Labour ; fatigue. 

They live to their great both of? and grief, where 
Hooker. 


the blaiphemics of Arians are renewed. 

Not tu irkfome toid, but to delight 
Tle made us. 

‘The love of praife, howe’er conceal'd hy art, 
Reigns more or lefs, and glows in ev'ry heart ; 
The proud to gain it foi/s and foils endure, 
The modeit fhun it, but to make it fure. 


Any 
net or {nare woven or mefhed. 
She looks like fleep, 

As fhe would catch another Antony 

In her ftrong til of grace. Shakfpeare. 
He had fo pleced his horfemen and footmen in the 

woods, that he fut up the chriftians asit were in a 

toil, Kaclles. 

All great fpirits 

Bear great and fudden change with fuch impatience 

As a Numidian lion, when futt caught, 

Endures the ril that holds him. Denham, 
A ty falls into the toil of a fpiders Z’ Fffrange. 
Fantaltick honour, thou hattfram'd a setl 

Thyfelf, to make thy love thy virtue’s fpoil. Dryd. 


Torte. 2. fı [soilerte, French.) A dref- 


fing-table. 
The merchant from the exchange returns in peace, 
And the long labours of the ¢ai/er ceaie. Pope. 


Tolltsoms. adj. [from zoil ] Laborious ; 


weary. 
This, were it toil fume, yet with thee were (weet. 
Milton. 
The law of the fourth commandment was not 
agreeably to the {tute of innocency ; ior in that happy 
itate there was no fai//ume labour ior mau or beait. 
White. 
While here we dwell, 
What can be sof//ome in thefe pleafant walks ? 
Ailton. 
Abfent or dead, Rill let a friend be dear, 
A figh the abfent claims, the dead a tears 


Dryden. | 


Ailton. 


Young. 


rou 

Recal thofe nights that clos’d thy ¢ ve day, 
_ Sull hear thy Parnet ia his living lays. P 
Tolrpsominess. m f [from tailor 

Wearifoinencfs ; laborioufnefs. 
owen. n. f (raikus, Gothick ; eaco, 

Saxon ; zeycken, Dutch.) 
te A fign. 

Shew me a token for good, that they which hate 
me may fee it. Pfam. 

2. A mark. 

They have not the leaft tokes or thew of the arts 
acd indultry of China. Heylin. 

Wherefoever you fce ingratitude, you may as 
infallibly conclude that there is a growing tock of 
ill-nature im that breaft, as you may know that 
man to have the plague upon whom you fee the 
tokens. : South. 

3. A memorial of friendfhip ; an evidence 
of remembrance. 

Here is a letter from queen Hecuba, 

A teken from her daughter, my fair love. Shak fesre. 
Whence came this? 
This is fome toten from a newer friend. Shak/peare. 

Pigwiggen gladly would commend 
Some zožen to queen Mab to feed, 

Were worthy of her wearing. Draytor. 
To To'xen. v. a. (from the noun.] To 
make known. Not in ufe. 
What in ume procceds, 
May roken tu the future our palt deeds. Shat/perr. 
Torn. [pret and part. paff. of zell.] Men- 
tioned ; related. 

The aéts of God, to human ears, 

Cannot without procefs of fpecch be zold. Ailton. 

To ToLE. v. a. [This feems to be fome 
barbarous provincial word.] ‘To train; 
to draw by degrees. 

Whatever you obferve him to be more frighted at 
than he thould, role him on by infenfible degrees, 
till at lat he matters the difficulty. Lecte. 

To'LeraBie. adj. [tolerable, French; 
tolerabilis, Latin. ] 

1. Supportable; that may be endured or 
fupported. 

Yourfelves, who have fought them, yeyo excufe, 
as that ye would have men to think ye judge them 
not allowable, but tolerable only, and to be borne 
with, for the furtherance of your purpofes, ull the 
corrupt eltate of the church be better refornted. 

Hooker, 

It hall be more tolerable for Sodom in the day of 
judgment than for that city. Mathew, 

Cold and heat fearce tolerable. Milton, 

There is nothing of difficulty in the external per- 
formance, but what hypocrify can make solerad/e to 
itfelf. - Titlotfore 

2. Not excellent ; not contemptible ; pai- 
able. 

The reader may be affured of a tolerable tranfla- 
tion. Drydew, 

Princes have it in their power to keep a majority 
on their fide by any folerable adminiftration, tal 
provoked by Continual oppreffions. Swif'. 

To/LERAELENESS. n. /. [from folerable.} 
‘The {tate of being tolerable. 

To'LERABLY, adv. {from tolerable. | 

t. Supportably ; in a manner that may be 
endured. 

2, Paffably ; neither well nor ill; mode- 
rately well, 

Sometimes are found in thefe laxer trata bodies 
that are hill tuolerably firm. Mootward. 

The perion to whom this head belonged laughed 


frequently, and on particular occafions had acquitted 
himtelf tclerab/y at a ball. Spetiatore 


TOLERANCE. ». S. [tolerantia, Latin ; 
tolerance, French.] Power of enduriag ; 
act of enduring, Nor ufed, though a 
good word. * 

Diogenes one frotty morning came into the mar- 
ket-placc thaking, 10 thew his seferamce 5 many of 
x K 2 


TOHE 


the people came about him, pitying him: Plato 
paffing by, and knowing he did it to be feer, faid, 
If you pity him indced, let him alone to himfelf. 
Bacen. 
There wants nothing but confideration of our own 
eternal weal, a fe/er.ance or endurance of being made 
happy here, and bleifed eternally. Hammond. 
To SEOLERAT E KO EA OTOPI UN a 
tolerer, French | ‘To allow fo as not to 
hinder ; to fuffer; to pafs uncenfured. 
In2fmuch as they did refolve to remove only fuch 


things of that kind as the church might beft (pare, j 


retaining the refidue ; their whol€ counfel is, in this 
point, utterly condemned, as having either proceeded 
from the blindnefsot thofe times, or from negligence, 
or from defire of honour and glory, cr from an erro- 
neous opinion that fuch things might be toserated 
for a while. Flocker. 

We thall tolerate flying horfes, harpies, and fatyrs ; 
for thefe are poetical fancies, whofe fliaded morali- 
tics requite their fubstanual faltities. Brown, 


Men thould not toder:zte theanfelves one minute in ! 


Decay of Piety. ' 


any known fin. 
Crying fhould not be tolerated in children. Lecke. 
We are fully convinced that we thall always to/e- 
rate them, but not that they wall telera‘e us. Sevift. 
TOLERA'TION. m/, [tolero, Lat.] Allow- | 
ance given to that which is not approved. | 

] {hall not {peak againft the indulgence and tole- , 
ration granted to thefe men. South 

TOLL. ». f [This word feems derived 
from ¢ollo, Latin; coll, Saxon ; #o/, Dut. 
told, Danifh ; soll, Welth; sailfie, Kr. ] 
An excife of goods; a feizure of fome 

art for permition of the reft. 

Toll, in law, has two fenifications : firft, a liberty 
to buy and fell within the precinéls of a manor, 
which feems to import as much asa fair or market ; 
fecondly, a tribute or cultom paid for patlage. Cowes/. 

Empton and Dudiey the people etteeined as his 
horfe-leeches, boid men, that touk zok of their mal- 
ter’s 2ritt. Bacon. 

The tame Profas joined with the Rhodians 
againtt the Byzantines, and Hopped them ‘rom levy- 
ing the fo// upon their trade into the Euxine- 

Arbuthnot. 

To Tout. v. n. [from the noun. | 

1. To pay toll or tallage. 

] will buy me a fon-in-law in a fair, and ¢o// for 
him: for this, l'Il none of him. Shakfpeare. 

Where, when, by whom, and what y’ were fold 

lor, 
And in the open market ¢o//*d for? 

2. To take toll or tallage. 

The meale the more yeeldeth, if fervant be true, 
And miller that to/ieth takes none but his due. 

Tuffer. 


‘lo 


Hudibras. 


3. [I know not whence devived.] 
found as a fingle bell. 

The ħrit bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a lofing office ; and his tongue 
Sounds cves after as a fullen bell, 

Remember d fosding a departed friend. SJak/peare. 

Our going to church at the éo//izg of a bell, only 
tells us the ume when we ought togo and worfiip 
God. Suiling Acct. 

Tall, tell, u 


Gentle bell, tor the foul 
Of the pure oncs. 
You love to hear of fome prodigious tale, 
The bell that reZ alore, on Liti whale, Dryden. 
They give their bodies due repofe at might: 
When hollow murmurs of their ev'nins bells 
Difmits the fleepy iwains, and tes them to their 
cells. Dryden. 
With horns and trumpets now to madnefs (well, 
Now link in fosrows with a tose bell. Pope. 


Go Tori. wa. [tolls, Latin. J 
1, To ringa hell. 


When any one dies, then by ¢olling ar ringing of 
a hell the (ame is known to the fearchers. G-aunt. 


Denham. 


2. Vo. takega: taya to.yacare ; to annul. 
A term only ufed in the civil law: in 
thi: fenfe the o is ftoit, in the former 


leng. 4 


TON 


An appeal from fentence of excommunication does 
not fufpend it, but then devolves ıt to a fuperior judge, 


and f//s the prelumption in favour of a fentence. 


Ayliffe. 
. To take away, or perhaps to invite. 


Obfol-te. 


The adventitious moifture which hangeth loofe in 
a body, betrayeth and ¢o//erh forth the innate and 


radical moifture along with it. Bacon. 
To‘ LBooTH, xe fa [toll and baorh,] A 
prifon. Ainfworth, 


To To'LLBOOTH. v., a. To imprifon in a 


tollbooth. 
To thefe what did he give ? why a hen, 
That they might to//bo2h Oxford men. Bp. Corbet. 


TOLLGA'THERER. 7. /. [toll and gather. ] 
The officer that takes toll. 
To'tsey. 2. f The fame with tod/booth. 
Dit. 
TOLUTA'TION. m /. [toluto, Latin] The 
act of pacing or ambling. 
They move per Jatera, that is, two legs of one 
fide together, which is tolutaticn or ambling. 


Brown. 
They rode; but authors having not 
Determin'd whether pace or trot, 
Vhatis to fay, whether t/u ati-n, 
As they do terin ’t, or fuccuffation, 
We leave it. Hudibras. 


TOM Bok, [tombe, tombeau, Fr. tumiba, 
low Latin.] A monument in which the 
dead are enclofed. 

Methinks, I (ee thee, now thou art helow, 
As one dead in the bottom of a romb. Shak peare. 
‘Lime is drawn upon fords an old man bald, 
winged, with a fithe and an hour-zlafs. Peacbham. 
Foor heart! fle flumbers in her filent r027 : 
Let her poffefs tn peace that narrow room. Dryd:n. 
The fecret wound with which I bleed 
Shall lie wrapt up, ev'n in my herfe ; 
But on my r2»:b-ttore thou fhalt read 
My anfwer to thy dubious verfe. 
To lam’. a. a. al froin Thesnaur i 
bury; to entomb. 
Souls of bays were there, 
And youths that /o6'c before their parents were. 
May. 

To'’marvess. adj. [from tond.] Wanting 
a tomb; wanting a fepulchral monu- 
ment. 

Lay thefe bones in an unworthy urn,’ 


Tomblefs, with no remembrance over them. 
Shak/peare. 

To'sboy. 2. J. [Tom, a diminutive of 

Thomas, and oy.) A mean fellow ; 

fometimes a wild coarfe girl. 

A lady 

Faften’d to an empery, to be partner’d 

With fombeys, hit’d with that felf-exhibition 

Which your own coffers yield ! Sbhakfpeare. 


TOME. n.f. [French; Tous. | 
t. One volume of many. 
2. A book. 


All thole venerable books of {cripture, all thole 
facred tomes and volumes ot holy writ, are with luch 
abfolute periections framed. Flaoker. 


Touri m tae fo See. Fir mous alee 
tirmoufe ; a {mall bird. 

You would fancy him a giant when you looked 
upon hiin, and a /emtit when you thut your eycs. 

Spectator. 
Ton,  f. [tonne, French, See 'Tux.] 
A meafure or weight. 

Spain was very weak at home, or very flow to 
move, when they futfered a fmall fleet of Englith lo 
tire, fink, and carry away, ten thoufand fo of their 
great thipping. Bacon. 


Ton, Tun, in the names of places, are 
derived from the Saxon tun, a hedge or 
walls and this feems to be from dun, 4 
hill, the towns being anciently buil 


Prior. 
‘To 


TON 


on hills, forthe fake of defence and pro- 
te€tion in times of war. Gib/on’s Camden. 
Tone. x. fe [tony French; zonus, Latin.] 
1e Note; found. 
Sounds called rores are ever equal. Bacon. 
The ftrength of a voice or found makes a differ- 
ence in the loudnefs or foftnefs, but notin the fone, 
Bacon, 
In their motions harmony divine 
So fmooths her charmed tones, that God’s own ear 


Liftens delighted. Milton, 
2. Accent ; found of the voice. 
Palamon replies, 
Eager his toze, and ardent were his eyes. Dryden 
Each has a little foul he calls his own, 
And each enunciates with a human rome. Harte. 


. A whine ; a mournful cry. 
Made children, with your zones, to run fort, 
As bad as bloody-bones, or Lunsford. Hudibras. 
4. A particular or affeċted found in fpeak- 


Ing. 
! çe Elafticity ; power of extenfion and con- 
craction. 
Drinking too great quantities of this decoction, 
may weaken the ture of the Romach, = Arbuthxot, 
Yona. x. J> [See Tonecs.] The catch 
of a buckle. This word is ufually 
written fomgze; but, as its ofice is to 
hold, it has probably the fame original 
with zoxgs, and fhould therefore have the 
faine orthography. 
Their hilts were burnifh’d gold, and handle ftrong, 
O; mother pearl, and buckled with a golden rong. 
Spenfer. 
Tonas. =f. [tang, Saxon ; tang, Date] 
An inflrument by which kold is taken 
of any thing ; as of ccals in the fire, 
Another did the dving brands repair 
With iron fomgs, and tprinkled oft the fame 
Waith liguid waves. Spenfer. 
They turn the glowing mafs with crooked roxys 5 
The hery work proceeds. Dryden. 
Cet a pair of sengs like a {mith's tongs, Rronger, 
and toothed. Moriimers 
Toncur. m. f. [tung, Saxon; tongue, 
Dutch. ] 


te The intrument of fpeech in human be- 
ings. 
My confcience hath a thoufand feveral romgues, 
And ev'ry tongue brings in a fev'ral tale, 
And ev'ry tale condemns me for a villain. Shakfp. 
Who with the fovgve of angels can relate? 
Miltone 
They are ronguc-valiant and as bold as Hercules 
where therc’s no danger. L’Eftrange. 
My ears fill ring with noife ; I'm vext to death, 
Tony ue-kill’d, and have not yet recover’d breath. 
k Dryden. 
TJougue-valiant hero, vaunter of thy might, 
In threats the toremott ; but the lag in fight. Dryd. 
“hefe have been female Pythagoreans, notwith- 
ftanding that philofophy confiled in keeping a 
fecret, aud the difciple was to hold her soague tive 
years together. Addifen. 
Though they have thofe founds ready at their 
tonree’s end, yet there are no determined ideas. 
f í Locke. 
1 thould make but a poor pretence to true kearn- 
ing, if I had not clear ideas under the words my 
tongue could pronuunec. ; : Matty. 
2. ‘The organ by which animals lick. 
‘They hils for hifs return’d, with forked fuxgue 
To locked tongue. Milen. 


3. Speech ; fluency of words, 
Fle faid; and filence all their songues contain’d. 
Chapman. 
Much Zongue and much judgment feldom go tage- 
ther; for tathing and thinking are two quite difter- 
ent facultics. L' Lfrange. 
Firft in the council hall to teer the tate, 


And ever foremolt in a fongue debates Dryden. 
I. Power of articulate utterance. 
i Parrots, mmitaring human fer gues 

And finging-birds in filver cages hung. Dryden, 


TON 


ç. Speech, as well or ill ufed. 
Give me thy hand; lam forry I beat thee : but, 
while thou livet, keep a good tongue in thy head. 
Shak/peare. 
So brave a knight was Tydeus, of whom a fonne 
is (prong. 
Inferiour farre in martial] deeds, though higher in 
his tongue. Cbapman. 
On evil days though fallen and evil tongues. 
Milton. 
6. A language, 
The Lord thall bring a nation againft thee, whofe 
tougue thou halt not undeltand. Deuteronomy. 
With wondrous gilts endu'd, 
To fpeak all tongues, and do all miracles. Aion. 
So well he underitood the molt and beft 
Of tongue that Babel fent into the weft; 
Spoke them fo truly, that he had, you’d fwear, 
Not only liv’d, but been born ev'ry where. Cowley. 
An acquaintance with the various tongues is no- 
thing but a relief again the mifchiets which the 
building of Babel intioduced. Watts. 
4. Speech, as oppofed to thoughts or action. 
Let us not love in word, neither in forgue, but in 
deed and in truth. 1 Jobn, 
8. A nation diltinguifhed by their language. 
A fcriptural term. 
The Lord fhall deftroy the tongue of the Egyp- 
tian fea. iub. 
g. Afmall point: as, the tongue of a ba- 
lance. 


10. To hold the Tongue. To be filent. 
"Tis feldom feen that fenators fo young 
Know when to Ipeak, and when to bold their tongue. 
Dryden. 
Whiltt I live I muft not kold my tongue, 
And languith out old age ın his dilpleafure. Adtifon. 
Jo TONGUE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


chide ; to fcold. 
But that her tender hame 
Will not proclaim againft her maiden lofs, 
How might the orgue me! Shat/peare. 
To VonGuk. v. 2. To talk ; to prate. 
Yis till a dream ; or elie fuch itutf, as madmen 
Tongue, and brain not. Sbakfpeare. 


To'ncueD. ad. [from tovgue.] Having 
a tongue. 
Tongued like the night-crow. 
To'nGuELESS. adj. [from tongue. ] 
1, Wanting a tongue ; fpeechlefs. 


What touguele/s blocks! would they not {peak ? 
Shuk/peare. 


Donne. 


Our grave, 
Like Turkith mute, thall have a ¢omgue/e/s mouth. 
Shakfpeare, 
That blood, like facrificing Abel’s, cries, 
Even from the tonguese/s caverns of the earth, 
‘Vo me, for jultice. Shak/peare. 


2. Unnamed ; not fpoken of. 
One good deed, dying tguele/s, 
Slaughters a thouland waiting upon thate Shak/p, 
To'NGUEPAD, w./. [tongue and pad.) A 
great talker. 
She who was a celebrated wit at London, is, in 


that dull part of the world, called a tonguepait. 
Tatler. 


Toncuertien, adj. [tongue and* ried, | 
1, Having an impeaiment of fpeech. 

They who have fhort tongues, or are tonguctied, 
are apt to tall fhort of the appulle of the tongue to 
the teeth, and oftener place it on the gums, and fay 
t and d initead of 74 and a4; as moder for mother. 


Folder. 
2. Unable to fpeak freely, from whatever 
caufe. 
Love, and fovguety'd fimplicity, 
In leatt peak molt to my capacity. Shak/peare. | 


He fper'd the bluthes of the tonguety’d dame. 
Tickel. 

MONI CILA 4 ) ) 
To'n CIK f adj. [ tonigue, Fr. Tava, | 


1. Being extended ; being claftick, 


TOO 


Station is nore, but ene kind of motion, relat- 
ing unto that which phyficians, from Galen, do 


name exten five or fomical. Brown 
2. Relating to tones or founds. 
Vo'nnaGe. u, f. [from tor.} A cuftom 


or impoft due for merchandife brought 
or carried in tons from or to other na- 
tions, after a certain rate in every ton. 
Cowell. 
Tontage and poundage upon merchandizes were 
collected, refufed to be fettled by act of parliament. 


Clarendon. 
To'nsit. z. f. [ronflle, French; tonfille, 


Laun. 

Tonfiis or almonds are two round glands placed on 
the fides of the bafis of the tongue, under the com- 
mon membrane of the fauces, with which they are 
covered ; each of them hatha large oval finus, which 
opens into the fauces, and in it there are a great 
number of leffer ones, which difcharge themfelves 
through the great finus, of a mucous and Slippery 
matter, into the fauces, larynx, and @fophagus, for 
the moiflening and lubricating thefe parts. Quincy. 

| To'Nsure. n.f. [tom/ure, French; tonfura, 
Latin.) The u& of clipping the hair; 
the ftate of being fhorn. 

The vettals, after having received the sonfure, 
fuffered their hair to come again, being here full 
grown, and gathered under the veil. Addifon. 

Too. adv. [to, Saxon. ] 

1. Over and above ; overmuch ; more than 
enough. It is ufed to augment the fig- 
nification of an adjetive or adverb to a 


vitious degree. 
Your tather’s rough end ftern, 


His will zoa (trong to bend, £00 proud to learn. 
Cowley. 


Groundlefs prejudices and weakneffes of con{ci- 
ence, inftead of tendernefs, miflead too many others, 
foo many, otherwife good men. Sprat. 

It is too much to build a do&trine of fo mighty 


confequence upon fo obfcure a place of {cripture. 
Lecke. 


Thefe ridiculous (tories abide with us foo long, 
and sco far influence the weaker part of mankind. 
Watts. 
z. It is fometimes doubled to increafe its 
emphafis; but this reduplication always 
feems harth, and is therefore laid afice. 
Oh, that this too foo folid Aeh would melt! 
Shat/peare. 
Sometimes it would be full, and then 
Oh ! ros too foon decreafe again 5 
Eclips’d fometimes, that "twould fo fall, 
| There would appear no hope at all. 
Ji Likewife ; alfo. 


See what a fcourge is laid upon your hate ; 


Suckling. 


And J, for winking at your difcords tco, 

Have lof a brace of kinfmen. Shak/peare. 
Let on my cup no wars be found, 

Let thofe incite to quarrels foo, 

Which wine itfelf enough can do. Oldham. 


The aniving to fuch a difpolition of mind as {hall 
make a man take plealure on other men’s fins, is 
evident trom the text, and from experience fco. 

South, 

Itis better than letting our trade fall for want of 
current pledges, and better fos ihan borrowing money 
of our neighbours. Locke, 

A courtier and a patriot £0. Pope. 

Let thofe eves that view 
The daring crime, behold the vengeance /00. Pope. 


TOO 


though at firft it received its rife from fuch a parti- 
cular occafion, the ignorance of the {culptors applied 
it promilcuoutly. Addifin. 
This sock up fome of his hours every day. Speé?. 
The tiders would Icap them over my hand; and 
one ot the emperor’s hunt(men, upon a large courfery 


took my tomt, fhoe and all, Swift, 
Leaving Polybus, l rock my way 
To Cyriha’s temple. Pope. 


Toot. u. /. (tol, cool, Saxon.) 
te Any inftrumenc of manual operation. 

In mulberries the fap 1s towards the bark only, 
into which it you cut a little, it will come forth 5 
but if you pierce it deeper with a too/, it will be dry, 

Bacon, 


They found in many of their mines more gold 
than earth ; a metal, which the Americans not re- 
garding, greedily exchanged for hammers, knives, 
axes, and the like ¢oo/s ot iron. Heylin, 

Arm'd with fuch gard’ning foc/s as art, yet rude, 
Guiltlefs of fire had form'd. Milton. 

The ancients had tome fecret to harden the edges 
of their tools. Addifen. 

2. A hireling; a wretch who acts at the 
command ot another, 
He'd choofe 
To talk with wits in dirty thoes ; 
And fcorn the foo/s with ttars and garters, 
So often fcen careffing Chartres. Saif. 
Jo Toot. ve n. (OF this word, in this 
fenfe, I know not the derivation: per- 
haps toran, Saxon, contracted from 
coperan, fo know or examine. | 
1, To pry; to peep; to fearch narrowly 
and flily. Ie is {till ufed in the proe 
vinces, otherwife obfolete. 


I caft to go a fhooting, 
Long wand'ring up and down the land, 
With bow and bolts on either hand, 
For birds and buhes zoøring. Spenfer. 
2. It was ufed in a contemptuous tenfe, 


which I do not fully underftand. 
This writer thould wear a footing horn, Howel. 


TooTH, x. f} plural zeerh. (Tð, Saxon ; 
tard, Dutch. } 

1. The teeth are the hardeft and fmootheft 
bones of the body ; about the feventh ar 
eighth month they begin to pierce the 
edge of the jaw: the dentes incifzi, or 
fore teeth of the upper jaw, appear firit, 
and then thofe of the lower jaw: after 
them come out the cawix7 or eye teeth, and 
lait of all the ms/ares or grinders : about 
the feventh year they are thruft out by 
new zeeth, and if thefe zecth be loft they 
never grow again; but fome have fhed 

‘thcir secth twice; about the one-and- 
twentieth year the two laft ot the molares 
{pring up, and they are called dentes ja- 


pientiæ. Quincy. 
Avaunt, youcurs ! 

Be thy mouth or black or white, 

Tooth that postons if it bite. Shakfpesres 


Defert deierves with characters of brats 
A forted retidence againit the zcctó of time, 
And razure of oblivion. Shukfpeats a 
The teeth a'onc among the bones continue tu 
grow in length during a man’s whale liic, as appears 
by the untightly length of ove tcord when its oppofite 


5 . z | 
Toox. The preterit, and fometimes the | 2, Tafe; palate. 


participle paflive, of rake, 
Thy foldicrs, 
All levied in my name, have in my name 
Took their difcharge. Shat/peare. 
He ıs God ın his friendthip as well as in his na- 
ture, and therefore we finful creatures are not took 


upon advantages, nor coniumed in our provocations, 
South. 

Suddenly the thunder-clap 
Dryden. 


Tock us unprepar'd. 
Vhe fame device enclofed the afhes of men or 


boys, maids or matrons; fos whea the thought zoch, | 


happens to be pulled our. Ray, 
Thefe are not dithes for thy dainty tocre ; 

What, haft thou got an ulcer in thy mouth ? 

Why ftand`it thou picking ? Dry-ten. 


3. A line, prong, or blade, of any mukti- 


fidous inttrument. 
The prieft’s fervant came while the fleth was in 
feething, witha fleth hook of three reetb. 1 Samuel, 
l made an inttrument in fathionot a comb, whofe 
teeth being in number fixteen, were about an inch 
and an helt broad, aud the istervals of the zeero 
about two jaches wice. Newson, 


TOO 


4. The prominent part of wheels, by which | ToloTHLess. 


they catch upon correfpondent parts of 
other badies. 

‘The edge whereon the fecrd are is always made 
thicker than the back, accaulethe back follows the 
edze. A4cxor. 

In clocks, though the {crews and eeto de never 
fo {mooth, yet if they be not oited will hardly move, 
thoush you clog them with never fo much weight ; 
but apply a little oil, they whirl about very fwiftly 
with the tenth part ot the force. Ray. 

g. Toots aad nail, With one’s ut:nott 
violence; with every means of attace or 
defence. 

A lion and bear were at tooth ard nail which 
fliould carry off a fawn. L' Ejtrange. 

6. To ihe Veetu. In open oppofiiion, 

It warms the very ficknefs in my hearr 
That I fhal! live and tell him <o bis tecth, 

Thus diddeit thou. Sbhakfreare. 
The ation lies 

In his true n-ture, and we ourfelves compell’d, 

Ev'p so the treth and forehead of our faults, 

To give in evidence. Shak/peare. 

The way to our horfes lies back again by the 
houte, and then we thail meet ’em full jx te teeth. 

Dryden. 
7. To caf in the TeetH, To infulc by 
open exprobration. 

A wie body's part it were not to put out his fire, 


becaufe his fond and foolith neighbour, from whom | 


he barrowed wherewith to kindle it, might caf him 
therewith jz the teerh, faying, Were it not lor me 
thou wouluit freeze, and not be able to heat thyfeli. 
Hooker, 
S. In /pite of the 'TeetH. Notwithttand- 
ing threats exprefled by fhowing teeth ; 
notwithitanding any power of injury or 
defence. 

The guiltinefs of my mind drove the groffnefs of 
the foppery into a received belief, i dufpig br of the 
teeth ot all rhime and realon, that they were fairies. 

Shukfpeare. 

The only way is, not to grumble at the lor they 

muft bear in Spite of beir teeth. L' Eftrange. 
9. To fow the TEETH. To threaten. 
W hea the law fhezes ber teeth, but dares not bite, 
And South-Sea treafures are not broughi to light. 
Young. 
To TouTH. v.a. [from tooth. | 
1. To furnifh with teeth ; to indent. 
Then faws were tc2t0'd, and founding axes made. 
Dryden. 

The point hooked down like that of an eagle; 

and both the edges footbed, as in the Indian crow. 
Grew. 

Get a pair of tongslike a {mith’s tongs, ftronger, 

and tcotbed at the end. Mortimer, 
2. Vo lock in each other. 

Tt is common to ¢cotd in the ttretching courfe two 

inches with the ttretcher only. Moxon. 


TootuHa'cu, 2. f. [tooth and ach.) Pain 
in the teeth. 


There never yet was the philofopher 
That could endure the toathach panently, 
However at their eafe they talk'd like gods, 


Sbak{prares 
He that fleeps feeis not the t2ofhacd. 
Shalfpeare. 
T have the toothach. 
—— Whar, ligh for the toor bach ! 
Which is but an humour or a worm. Shakfpeare. 


One was grown defperate with the focidach. 
Temple. 
ToloTHDRAWER. z. f. [tonb and draw. | 
One whofe bufinefs is to extract painful 
teeth, 
Nature with Scots, as footburawers hath dealt, 
Woo ufe to ttring their teeth upon their belt. 
Cleaveland. 
When the teeth are to be diflecated, a roorb- 
drawer is confulted. Wifeman. 
To'otHev. adj, [from took.) Having 
teeth. 
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TOP 
adj, [itom toh.) Want- 
ing teeta ; deprived of teeth. 
Deep-dinted wrinkles on her cheek fhe draws, 
Sunk are her eyes, and ‘o:blejs are her jaws. 
Dryden. 
They are fed with flefh minced {mall, having not 
only a harp head and faout, buta narrow and t62/4- 
ifs (nout. Ray. 
TOo'OTHPICK. z. f. [tooth and pica. | 
JoforHricker. § An inftrument by 
which the teeth are cleanfed from any 
thing fticking between them. 
I will fetch you a roorbpicker from the farthett 
inch of Afia. Skakfpeare. 
He and his toothpick at my werfhiip’s mets. 
Shbakfprare. 
Preferve my woods, whereof, if this courte hold, 
there will hardly be found in fome places enough to 
make a toothpick. Hrzvel. 
If roo:bpicks of the lentifc be wanting, of a quill 
then make a rootbpirk. Sandys. 
Lentifc is a beautiful ever-sreen, and makes the 
bent rcordpickers, Mortimer, 
To/otHsome, adj. [from zsthb.) Falat- 
able; pleafing to the tafte. 
Some are good to he eaten while young, but 
nothing toothfome as they grow old. Carew. 


TO'OTHSOMENESS. v. /, [from sooth/ome.! 
Pleafantnefs co the tafe. 

ToloTHWORT. %. y. [deataria, Bate oes 
plant. Miller. 

Tor. u. /. {rtopp, Welfh ; cop, Sax. rop, 
Dutch and Danih 3 sopper, a creft, Iflan- 
dick. } 

re The higheft part of any thing. 

I thould not fee the fandy hour-glafs run, 

But I thould think of fiallows and of flats, 
And fee my wealthy Andrew dock’d in fand, 
Vailing her high rop lower than her ribs. S5.24/peare. 

Ile wears upon his baby brow the round 
And zop of fovereignty. Sbhak/peare, 

Here isa mount, whofe roppe ‘eens to delpile 
The farre mferiour vale that underlies : 

Who, like agreat man rais’d aloft by fate, 
Meafures his height by others meaneftate. Brown, 
Here Sodoma’s tow'rs raife their proud teps on high; 
The tow’rs as well as men outbrave the fky. 
Coady. 
Thou nor on the rcp of old Olympus dwelt. 
Milton, 

One poor roof, made of poles meeting at the sop, 
and covered with the bark of trees. Heylin. 

That government which takes in the content of 
the greateft number of the people, may juitly be faid 
to have the broadeft bottom ; and if it terminate in 
the authority of one fingle perfon, it may be faid to 
have the narrowett scp, and fo makes the firmer 
pyramid. Temple. 

Soup the fleepy hill with pain 
The weighty Rone is rowl'd in vain ; 

Which having touch'd the 7p recoils, 
And leaves the labourer to renew his toils. 
Granville. 

Marine bodies are found upan hills, and at the 
bottom only fuch as have fallen down from their 
tofs. Woodward. 

2. The furface ; the fuperficies, 

Plants that draw much nourifhment from the 
earth hurt all things that prow by them, efpecially 
fuch trees as fpread their roots near the scp of the 

round. Bacon. 

Shallow brooks that flow'd fo clear, 
The bottom did the scp appear. 

3. The higheft place. 

He that will not fet himfelf proudly at the scp of 
all things, but will confider the immenfity of this 
fabrick, may think, that in other manfions there 
mav be other and diffcrert intelligent beings. Lecke. 

What muft he expect, when he feeks tor preter- 
ment, but univerfal oppofition when he is mounting _ 
the ladde”, and every hand ready to turn him off 


Dryden, 


when he is at the tcp 7 Swift, 
4. The higheft perfon. 
How would you be, 
If he, which is the 2:p of judgment, fhou'd 
But judge you as you are ? Shab fpeare, 


! g. The head of a plant. 


Tow 


"g. The utmof degree. 

Zeal being the top and perfedtion of fo many reli. 
gious afieCiions, the caules of it mutt be molt cini- 
nent. Spratt. 

lf you attain the top of your defires in fame, all 
thofe who envy you will do vou harm; and ot thole 
wha admire you tew wiil do you good. Pope. 

The tcp of my ambition is to coptmbuie to that 
work. Pope. 

6. The higheft rank. 

Take 2 boy from the sop of a grammar fchool, 
and one of the fame age bred in his father’s family, 
and bring them into good company together, aud 
then fee which of the two will have the anore manly 


Carriage. Locke. 
7- The crown of the head. 
All the ttor'd vengeances ot heaven fall 
On her ingrateful rcp! Sdub/peare. 


Tisa per'lous bov, 

Bold, quick, ingenious, torward, capable ; 

He’s ail the mother's from the uf to toe. Sh2k/peares 
8. The hair on the crownof the head; the 

forelock. 

Let’s take the inftant by the forward zsp; 
For we are old, and on our quick'it decrees 
Th’ inaudibleand noifelefs foot of time 


Steals, ere we can effect them, Shut fpeare. 


The buds made our tood are called heads or tops, 
as cabbage heads. Wars. 
10. ft2¢, Danih.] An inverted conoid 
which children fet to turn on the point, 
continuing its motion with a whip. 
Since I pluckt geefe, plav`d truant, and whipt roy, 
I knew not what it was to be beaten till lately. 
Shak/peare. 
For as whipp'd tops, and bandied balls, 
The learned hold, are animals: 
So horfes they afirm to be 
Mere engines made by geomeiry. Eludibras. 
As young ftriplings whip the rep for {port, 
On the fmooth pavement of an empty court, 
The wooden engine thes and whirls about, 
Admird with clamours of the beardlefs rout. 
Dryden. 
Sull humming on their drowfy courfe they keep, 
And lath'd fo leng, like sops, arelath'd atleep. Pope. 
A top may be uleg with propriety ina fimilitude 
by a Virgil, when the fun may be dilhonoured by a 
Mævius. Drame. 
11. Top is fometimes ufed asan adje&tive to 


exprefs lying on the top, or being at the 
top. F 
The scp Rones laid in clay are kept together. 
Mortimer. 
To Tor. v.z. [from the noun. ] 
1. To rife aloft; to be eminent. 
Thole long ridges of lofty and scppimg mountains 
which run ealt and weft, {top the evagation of the 
‘vapours to the north and fouth in hot countries. 
Derbam. 

Some of the letters diflinguith themfelves from 
the ret, and scp it over their tellows ; thefe are ta 
be confidered as letters and as cyphers, < ded for 

To predominate. 

The thoughts of the mird are uninterruptedty 
employed by the determinations of the will, in- 
fluenced 5y that sopping uneahaels while it ai 

Rl. 


2. 


3. To excel. 
But write thy beft and fcp, and in each fine 
Sir Formal’s oratory will be thine. Dryden. 


To ToP. v. a. 

1. To cover on the top; to tip; to defend 
or decorate with fomething extrinùck on 
the upper part. 


The glorious temple rear`d 
Her pile, far off appearing like a mount 


Of alabafter, tcpp'd with golden fpires. Mittin. 
To him the rairett nymphs do how J 
Like moving mountains rcp! with fnow. Paller. 


There zre other churches iu the town, and two 
or three palaces, which are of a more modern make, 
and butit with a good fancy; 1 was fhown the little 
Notre Dame; that is handfomely defigned, and 
topp’d with a Cupola. Addifon, 


TOP 


Top the bank with the bottom of the ditch. 
Mortimer. 
2. To rife above. 

A gourd planted by a large pine, climbing bv the 
boughs twined about them, till it topped and covered 
the tree. L' Eftrange. 

Tooutgo; to furpafs. 

Hc’s pour in no one fault, but ftor’d with all. 
—— fifpecially, in pride. 

—— And sopping all others in boafting. Shat/peare. 

So far he sopp'd my thought, 

That l in forgery of thapes and tricks 
Come fhortot what he did. Shakfpeare. 
I am, cries the envious, of the fame nature with 


a 
e 


the rit: why then thould fuch a man čop me? i; 


Where there is equality of kind, there thould be no 
ditinction of privilege. Collier, 
4. ‘To crop. 
Top your rofe trees a little with your knife near a 
leal bud. Evelyn. 
g. To rife to the top of, 
If aught obitruct thy courfe, yet Rand not Aill, 
But wind about ull thou hatt topp'd the hill. 
Denham. 
6. To perform eminently : as, ke tops his 
part. This word, ìn this fenfe, is fel- 
dom ufed but on light or ludicrous 
occations. | 
TOPARCH. z. / [rom and apa. ] 
The principal man ina place, 
They are not to be conceived potent monarchs, 
but fopurcedhs, or kings of narrow territories, Broun. 
To'rarcHy. 2. /. | from roparch.] Com- 
mand ina finall dittrict. 
To'raz. u. f. [topafe, Fr. topazius, low 
Lat.] A vellow gem. 
‘The golden {tone is the yellow topaz. Bacan, 
Can blazing carbuncles with her compare ? 
The tophas tent trom tcorched Meroe ? 
Or pearls prefented by the Indian fea ? Sandys. 
With lights own {mile the yellow sopax burns. 
Thom UN e 


To TOPE. v. u. [topff, German, an earthen 
gets toppen, Dutch, zo be mad, Skinner 
prefers the latter etymology ; zoper, Fr.] 
‘To drink hard; to drink to excefs, 

If you fope in form and treat, 
Tis the four fauce to the fweet meat, 
“Phe fine you pay for being great. Dryden. 


To'rer. 2. f. [from tpe.) A drunkard. 
Toprul,. adj. [sop and full.) Fall to 
the top; full to the brim. 
’Tis wonderful 
What may be wrought out of their difcontent ; 
Now that their fouls are sopfu/ of offence. 
Sbalfpeare. 
Till a confiderable part of the air wa: drawn out 
ofthe receiver, the tube continued /4p/ul of water as 
at frit. Boyle. 
One was ingenious in his thoughts, and bright in 
his language; but fo ropfu/ of himlelt, that he let it 
Spill on all the company, Watts, 
Fill the largett tankard-cup topful, Swift. 


TOrGA'LLANT. 2. f. [top and gallant. | 
1. The highett fail. 
2. Itis proverbially applied to any thing 
elevated or iplendid. 
A rofe grew out of another, like honeyfuckles, 
called top and sopgallants. Bacon. 
l dare appeal co the conlciences of topg.aliant 
fparks. L’ Eftrange. 
Torua'crous. adj. [from tophus, Latin. } 
Gritty 3 ttony. 
Acids mixed with them precipitate a fophaceous 


chalky matter, but not a cheefy fubttance. 
A butbnot. 


Torse’avy. adj. [top and heavy.) Hav- 
ing the upper part too weighty tor the 
jower. 

A roof fhould not be too heavy nor too light; 


but of the two extremes a houfe sopheavy is the 
work, 


Hotton. 


EIS? 
Topheavy drones, and always looking down, 
As over-ballafted within th: crown, 
Mutt'ring betwixt iheir lips fome myttick thing. 
Dryden. 
Vhefe ropheavy buildings, reared up to un invi- 
dious height, and which have no foundation in 
merit, are ina moment blown down by the breath 
ol kings. Duverart. 
As to ftiff gales sepheary pines bow low 
Their heads, and litt them as they ceale to blow. 
Pope. 
To'pHet.n, f.f.non Heb. a drum.) Heil; 
a feriptural name. 
| The pleafant valley of Hinnom, repher thence 
And black Gehenna call'd, the type of hell. ATi /roz. 
Fire and Jarknefs are here mingled with allother 
ingredients that make that ‘spdet prepared of old. 


Burnet, 
To’picaL. adj. [from rox, ]’ 
1. Relating to fome general head, 
z. Local; contined to fome particular 
place. 

Topical or probable arguments, either from confe- 
quence of fcripture, or from human reafon, ought 
not to be admitted or credited, againft the confen- 
ticnt teltimony and authority of the ancient catho- 

| lick church. White. 

An argument from authority is but a weaker kind 
of prool ; it being but a topical probation, and an 
inartificial argument, depending on naked affevcra- 
tion. Brown. 

Evidences of fact can be no more than topical 
and probable. Hale. 

What then fhal! be rebellion ? hall it be more 
than a topical fin, found indeed under fome monar., 
chical medicines? Holyday. 

3. Applied medicinally to a particular 
part. 

A woman, with fome unufual hemorrhage, is 
only to be cured by sopicu/ remedies. Arbuthnot. 

To'ricaLLY, adv, [from topical] With 
application to fome particular part. 

This topical/y applied becomes a phenigmus, or 
rubifying medicine, and is of fuch fiery parts, that 
they have of themfelves conceived fire and burnt a 
houfe. Brown. 

 TO'PICK, 2. [ sopique, Fr. ros®-.] 
| 1. Principle of perfuafion. 

Contumacious pe:fons, who are not tobe fixed by 
any principles, whom no Z: picks can work upon. 

‘ Wilkins. 

I might dilate on the difficulties, the temper of 
the pcople, the power, arts, and intere(t of the con- 
trary party 5 but thofe are invidious éopicks, too 
green in remembrance. Dryden. 

Let them argue over all the tepicks of divine good- 
nefs and human weaknefs, and whatloever other 
pretences finking Sinners catch at to fave themfelves 
by» yet how trifling muft be their plea ! South. 

The principal branches of preaching are, to tell 
the people what is their duty, and then convince 
them that itis fo: the sopicks for both are brought 
from fcripture and reafon. Swift. 

2. A general head ; fomething to which 
other things are referred. 

All arts and f{ciences have fome general fubjects, 
called fopicks, or common places ; becaufe middle 
terms are borrowed, and arguments derived trom 
them for the proot of their various propofitions. 

i Watts. 
3. A thing as ts externally applied to any 
particular pare. 

In the cure of ttrume, the fopicks ought to be 
difcutient. Wifeman 

To'PKNOT, u.f. [ropand knot.) Aknet 
worn by women on the top of the head. 

This arrogance amounts to the pride of an afs in 
his trappings; when "tis but his matter’s taking 
away his ropkzat to make an afs of him again. 

L' Eftrange. 
To'rress. adj. [from zof.} Having no 


top. 
He fent abroad his voice, 
Which Pallas far off echo’d ; who did betwixt 
them hoife 
Shrill tumult to a top/-/s height. 


Chapman. 


TOR 
Torman., n. fa [tcp and man.] The 


fawer at the top. 

The pit-faw enters the one end of the Mif, the 
topman at the top, and the pitman under him, the 
topman oblesving to guide the faw exactly is the 
line. Alexson, 

To'r Most, adi. [An irregular fucerla. 
uve formed from 77.) Uppermott ; 
highest 

A fwarin of bees, 

Unknown from whence they took their airy Right, 

Upon the tepme? branch in clouds alight. Dryden, 

From fleep to fteep the troops advanc'd with 

pain, 

In hopes at lat} the sopmo/f? clit? to gain; 

But thi!l by new alcents the mountain grew, 

And a treth toil prefented to their vii w. Addifor, 

Men pild on men with ative leaps arife, 

And build the breathing tabrick to the tkies; 

A fprightly youth, above the topmift row, 

Points the tall pyramid, and crowns the jhow. 

Addifen, 

Toro’crapuer. 2. /. [ror and yecgu. } 
Onewho writes defcriptions of particu. 
lar places. 

Toro’cra PHY. n. f. [topegrapbie, Fr. 
zon» and ypæfw.] Defeription of par- 
ticular places. 

‘Fhat philofophy gives the exafeh ropography of 
the extramundanc fpaces- G'unville. 

The topograthy ut Sulmo in the Latin makes but 
an awkward figure in the verhon. Cromavell. 

‘To'ppinc. adj. (troméop.] Fine; ncble; 

allan A low word. 

The topping fellow l take to be the anceftor of 
the fine fetlow. Tatlere 

To'rrinGLy. adv. Splendidly; nobly. 
A low word, 

Po'rPiNnGLy. adj. [from ¢epping.] Fines 
gay; gallant; fhowy. Obfolete. 

Thef: roppinglieghefts be in number but ten, 

As welcome to dairie as bears among men. Tuffer. 
Jo To'reLe, v. u. [from t9.} To fall 

forwards; to tumble down. 

Though bladed corn be iodged, and trees blow 

down; 

Though caltles opp on their warders heads. 

F Sha k/ptaree 
The wifelt aunt telling the faddeit tale, 

Sometime for three foot {tool miftaketh me ; 

Then flip 1 from her quite, down topples the. 

Sbhukfpeare, 
| To'PPROUD, adj. [topand proud.) Proud 
in the higheft degree. 
This top-proud fellows. 
By intelligence | do know 

To be corrupt and trealonous, Shukfpeare. 
| Torsa'iL, a. f [ep and fuill] The 
higheft fast. 

Contarenus meeting with the Turk’s gallies, 
which would not vail their top/uc/s, hercely amled 
them. Knolles. 

Strike, ftrike the ropfui/; letthe main-theet fly, 
And furl your fails. Dryden, 
`OPSYTU'RVYe adj, [This Skzuner fancies 
to zop in turf.) Wath the bottom up- 
ward. 

All fuddenly was turned top/yturay, the noble 
lord ettfoons was blamed, the wre Ched pojl” piticd, 
and new countels plotted. Spenfere 

If we without his help can make a head 
To puth againitthe kingdom; with his help 
We thall o’erturn it top/yaur) y down, Sbukfpeares 

Wave woundeth wave agai, and biduw billow 

pores, 

And tepiyiaruy io fly tumbling to the Mores. 

Draytar. 

God told man what was good, but the devil fur- 
named it cvil, and thereby turned the world zo; fy- 
turuy, and brought a new chaos upon, the whole 
creation, Scuih. 

Man is but a roffyturvy creature; his head where 
his heels thould be, grovelling on the casth. Seifs 


Tor. z. J (oom, Saxi] 


`a 
= 


TOR 


za A tower; a turret. 

2. A high pointed rock or hill, whence 
ror in the initial fyllable of fome local 
names. 

TORCH. ™ f. [torche, Fr. rorcia, Italian; 
intortitinmt, low Lat.) A wax light gene- 
sally fuppofed to be bigger than a 
candle. 

Bafilius knew, by the wafting of the torches, that 
the night alfo was far waited. Sidney. 

Here lies thedufky torch of Mortimer, 

Choak’d with ambition of the meaner fort. 
Shatfpeare. 

They light the nuptial forcb, and bid invoke 
Hy men. Milton. 

Never was known a night of luch diftraction ; 
Noife fo confus’d and dreadful; forebes gliding 
Like meteors by each other in the ftreets. 

Dryden, 
I’m weary of my part ; 
My torch is out; and the world ftands before me 
Like a black defart at the approach of night. 
Dryden. 
When men of infamy to grandeur foar, 
They light a tereh to thew their thame the more. 
; Doung. 

TO'RCHBEARER. n. f. [torch and bear.) 
One whofe office is to carry a tarch. 

He did tn. a gentee! manner chaftife their negli- 
gence, with making them, for that night, the ¢tsrca- 
écarers. Sidney. 

TOo'RCHER. mf. (frem terch.] One that 
gives light. 

Ere the horles of the fun hall bring 
"Their fiery sorcher his diurnal ring.  Sb2k/peare. 

To'RCHLIGHT. 2. fe [torch and light.) 
Light kindled to fupply the wanr of the 
fun. 

When the emperor Charles had clafped Germany 
almott in his filt, he was forced to go trom {fburg, 
and, as if in a malk, by terchlight, to quit every 
toot he had gotten. Bacon, 

If thou like a child didft fear before, 

Being in the dark, where thou didit nothing fee ; 
Now I have brought thee forcé/izbr, tear no more. 
Davies. 

Tore. The preterit, and fometimes par- 
ticiple patfive, of zear. 

Upon his head an old Scotch cap he wore, 

With a plume feather all to pieces zore. Spenfer. 

Tore. 2. J. [Of this word I cannot guefs 
the meaning. | 

Proportion according to rowen or fore upon the 
ground ; the more tore the lefs hay will do.Mortim. 

Jo TORME'NT. v. a. (tourmenter, Fre] 

1. To put to pain; toharafs with auguith ; 
to excruciate. 

No fleep clofe up that deadly eye of thine, 
Unlefs it be while fome tormenting dream 
Affrights thee witha hellof ugly devils. Sh2k/peare. 

I am glad to be conttrain‘d to utter what 
Tornients me to conceal. Shak/fpeare. 

Art thou come to torment us before the time? 

ALautbew. 


Evils on me light 
At once, by my foreknowledge gatuing birth 
Abortive, to torment me ere their being. Milton, 
2. To teafe; to vex with importunity. 
3° [ tormente, iro sa great torm. } To put 
into great agitation, 
They foaring on maia wing 
Tormented all the air. 
TO'RMENT. x. f. [tourment, Fr.] 
1. Any thing that gives pain, as difeaie, 
They brought unto him all fick people that were 
taken with divers dileales and torancats, and he 
healed them Matthew, 
2, Pain; mifery ; anguih. 
The more 1 fee 
Pleafures about me, fo much more |! feel 
Torment within me. 
3. Penal anguifh ; torture. 
No prifoners there, enfore'’d by torments, cry 5 
But fearlefs by their old cormentors lies = Sandys 


Milton. 


Ailton 


| 


i 


TIOR 


Not (harp revenge, nor hell itfelf, can find 

A fiercer forment than a guilty mind, 
Which day and night doth dreadfully accufe, 
Condemns the wretch, and {till the charge renews. 
Dryden, | 
TOo'RMENTIL, mf. [tormentille, Fr. tor- 
mentilla, Lat.| A plant; feptfoil. 

The root of tormesti/ has been ufed for tanning of 
leather, and accounted the belt sftringent in the 
whole vegetable kingdom. Miller. 

Refrefh the fpirits externally by fome epithemata 
of balm, buglofs, with the powder of the roots of 
tormentil. Wifeman, 

TORME'NTOR, 2. /. [from torment. | 
1. One who torments; one who gives 
pai Ne 

He called to me for fuccour, defiring me at leaft 
to kill him, to deliver him from thofe tormentors. 

Sidney. 
2. One who infliéts penal tortures. 

No prifoners there, enfore’d by torments, cry ; 
But fearlefs by their old ¢:rmenzors lie- Sandys. 

Let his zormenter, con{cience, find him out. 

Milton. 
Hadit thou full pow’r to kill; 
Or meafure out his torments by thy well ; 
Yet what couldft thou, formexzor, hope to gain ? 
Thy lofs continues uorepaid by pain. Dryden. 

The commandments of God being eonformable 
to the diétates of sight reafon, man’s judgment con- 
demns him when he violates any of them; and fo 
the finner becomes his own tormentor. South. 

The ancient martyrs paffed through fuch new 1n- 
ventions and varieties of pain as tired their formes- 
tors. Addifon. 

Torn. The part. paff. of rear. 
Ye fhall not eat any tleth that is sor of beatts. 
Exodus. 
Torna’po. u. f. [tornado, Spanifh.] A 
hurricane ; a whirlwind. 

Nimble corufcations ftrike the eye, 

And bold rorzados blufter in the tky. Garth. | 

TORPE'DO. n. f. {Lat.] A fifa which 
while alive, if touched even with a long 
ftick, benumhs the hand that fo touches ; 
it, but when dead is eaten fafely. 

To'RPENT. adj. [torpens, Latin.] Be- 
numbed; {truck motionlefs ; not active; 
incapable of motion. 

A comprehenfive expedient to af the frail and 
terpent memory through fo multifarious an employ- 
ment velyn. 

To'RPID, adj. [torpidus, Lat.| | Numbed ; 
motionlefs ; fluggifh; not active. 

Without heat all things would be zorpid, and 
without motion. Ray. 

The fun awakes the torpid fap. Thomfon. 

To'RPIDNESS. x, Je [from sorpid.] ‘The 
ftate of being torpid. 

Though the obje€t about which it is exercifed be 
poor, little, and low; yet aman hath this advantage 
by the exercile of this faculty about it, that it keeps 
it from reft and torpidne/s, it enlargeth and habitu- 
ates it for a due improvement even about nobler 
objects. Hale. 

To'reitupe. 2. f. [from torpid.) State 
of being motionlefs ; numbnefs ; flug- 
gifhnefs, 

Some, in their moht perfeat ftate, fubfift in a kind 
of sorpitude or fleeping tate. Derbann. 

TO'RPOR. n.f. [Lat.] Dulnefs ; numb- 
nefs ; inability to move; dulnefs of fen- 
fation. 

Motion difcuffes the torpor of folid bodies, which, 
befide their motion of gravity, have in them a natu- 
ral appetite not to move at all. Bacon. 

TORREFA'CTION, 2. f> [torrefuction, Fr. 
torrefacio, Lat.) The att of drying by 
the fire, 

When correfied fulphur makes bodies black, why 
does torrefaGion make fulphuritfelf black? Boyle. 

It at have not a fufficient infolation, ic looketh 
pale; if it be funned too long, 1t lucre ferrefac- 
tion. Brown. 


TOR 


To To'RREFY. œ a. [rorrifier, Fr. torve fa- 
cio, Lat.| ‘To dry by the fire. 
In the fulphur of bodies tovrefed confit the prin. 
ciples of inflammability. brows. 
The Africans are more peculiarly fcorched and 
torrefied from the fun by addition of drynefs from 
the foil. Brown. 
Divers learned men affign, for the caufe of black 
nels, the footy team of adult or torrefied fulphur. 
Boyle, 
Torrefied fulphur makes bodies black; 1 defire to 
know why torrcfaction makes fuiphur itfelf black ? 
Bayle. 
Another clifter is compofed of two hemine of 
white wine, half a hemina of honey, Egyptian 
nitre forrefed a quadrant. Arouthnet. 
To'RRENT. zu. /. [torrenty Fre torrens, 
Latin. ] 


1. A {udden ftream raifed by fhowers. 
The near ia blood 


Forfake me hike the terre? of a faod. Sundyie 
Will no kind ilood, no friend!y raia, 

Difgurfe the marthal’s plain dilgrace ; 
No sorrents {well the low Mohayne ? 

The world will fay he durft not pafs. Prior, 


2. A violentand rapid ttream; tumultuous 
current. 

Not far from Caucafus are certain fteep-falling 
torrents, which waih down many grains of gold, as 
in many other parts of the world; and the people 
there inhabiting ufe to fet many fleeces of wool in 
thefe defcents of waters, in which the grains of gold 
remain, and the water paffeth through, which Strabo 
witneffeth to be true. Raleigh, 

The memory of thofe who, out of duty and con- 
fcience, oppofed that rorrezt which did overwhelm 
them, fheuld not lofe the -recompenfe due to their 
virtue. Clarendon. 

When fbrivell'd herbs on with’riog ftems decay, 
The wary plcuzhman, on the mountain’s brow, 
Undams his watry ttores, huge torrents flow, 
Tem'pring the thirity fever of the field. Dryden. 

Erafmus, that great inyur’d name, 

Stemm’d the wild zorret of a barb’rous age. Pope. 


| TO'kRENT, adj. (torrens, Lats] Rolling 


in a rapid ftream. 
Fierce Phlegeton, 
Whofe waves of torrent fire inflame with rage. 
Milion. 
To'rRRiD. adj. [torride, Fr. torridus, Lat. ] 
1, Parched ; dried with heat. 
Galen’s commentators mention a twofold drynefs; 
the one concomitated with a heat, which they call 
a lorri&d tabes ; the other with a coldnefs, when the 
parts are confumed through extin¢tion of their nae 


tive heat. Harvey, 
z. Burning ; violently hot. 
This with torrid heat, 
And vapours as the Libyan air aduft, 
Began to parch that temperate ciime. Milten. 


3. It is particularly applied to the regions 
or zone between the tropicks. 
Columbus firt 
Fourd a temp’rate in a torrid zone ; 
The fev’rith air fann’d by a cooling breeze. 
Dryden. 
Thofe who amidft the torrid regions live, 

May they not gales unknown to us receive ? 

See daily thow’rs rejoice the thirty earth, 

And blefs the flow’ry buds fucceeding birth ? Prior. 
Torse. wf [In heratdry.] A wreath, 
ToRseL, xf. [tore Fr.] Any thing in 

a twitted form. 

When you lay any timber on brickwork, as fore 

Jels for mantle trees to lie on, or lintols over windows, 

lay them in loam. Moxon. 


Tolrston. z. f. [torfto, Lat.) The at&t 


of turning or twifting. 


Tort. 2. f. [tort, Fr. torium, low Lat. } 
Mifchief; injury; calamity. Obfolete. 
‘Then gan triumphant trumpets found on high, 
That fent to heav’n the echoed report 
Of their new joy, and happy victory 
Againft him that had been long oppreft with sors, 
And fakt imprifoned ia fezed fort. Spenfar. 


TOR 


TIe dreadlefs bad them come to court, 
For no wild beats hould do them any tort. 


Spenfer. 
Your difobedience and ill managing 
OF actions, loft tor want of due fupport, 
Refer ] juftly to a further pring, 
Spring of fedition, ftrife, oppreffion, fort. Fairfax. 


Tortie, adj. (tortilis, Late] Twitled; 
wreathed. 

To'rrion. x, f. [from tortus, Lat.) Tor- 
ment; pain. Notin ufe. 

All purgers have a raw fpirit or wind, which is 
the principal caufe of tortion in the ftomach and 
belly. k Bacon. 

To'rtious. adj. {from zort.) Injurious; 
doing wrong. Speu/er. i 

To/rtive. adj. (from tortus, Latin.] 
Twiked; wreathed. 

Knots by the conflux of meeting fap 
Infect the found pine, and divert his grain 
Tortive and crrant from his courfe of growth. 

Shak/peare. 

To'rtorse. #.f. [tortue, Fr. ] 

ie An animal covered with a hard thell ; 
there aretortoifes both of land and water. 

In his necdy thop a fortoi/e hung, 
An alligator itute. 

A living tortoi/e being turned upon its back, not 
being able to make ufe of ats paws tor the returning 
of itfelf, becaufe they could only bend towards the 
belly, it could help itielf only by its neck and head ; 
fometimes one fide, fometimes another, by putihing 
againit the ground, to rock itfelf as i: a cradle, to 
find out where the toequality of the ground might 
permit it to roll its hcli. ‘ Ray. 

2. A form into which the ancient foldiers 
ufed to throw their troops, by bending 
down, and holding their bucklers above 
their heads fo that no darts could hurt 
them. 

Their targets in a tartoife caft, the foes 
Secure advancing to the turrets rofe. Dryden. 

Tortuo'sity. ~ J. [from tortuous. | 
Wreath ; flexure. 

Thefe the midwife contriveth unto a knot clofe 
unto the body of the infant, from whence enfueth 
that zortucfity, or complicated nodoñty, called the 
naval. Brown, 

To'rtTuous. ads, [tortueux, Fr. trom 
tortuofus, tortus, Lat. | 

1. Twitted ; wreathed ; winding. 

So vary'd he, and of his cortucus train 
Curl’d many a wanton wreath. Milton. 

Aquecus vapours, like a dry wind, pafs through 
fo long and torswous a pipe of lead. Boyle. 

2. Mifchievous. [Thus 1 explain it, on 
fuppofition that it is derived from zerr, 
wrong ; but it may mean crooked: as we 
fay, crooked ways for bad practices, crooked 
being regularly enough oppofite to right, 
This in fome copies 1s rortious, and there. 
fore from tort. ] 

Ne oughthe car’d whom he damaged 
By tortuous wrong, or whom bereav'd of right. 

Spen/fer, 

Torture. x. f. (torture, Fr. tortura, 
Latin. ] 

1. Torments judicially inflicted ; pain by 
which guilt is punifhed, or confeffion 
extorted. 

Hecate 
Then led me trembling through thofe dire abodss, 
And taught the tortures of th’ avenging gods. 


F Z Dryden, 
2. Pain; anguifh ; pang. 
Better be with the dead, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lic 
In rettlefs extaly. Shakfpeare. 
Ghaftly fpafm or racking fortzre. Ailton, 


To To/RTU RE. va. [from the noun. | 
le To punifh with tortures. 
VoL, Il, 


Sbhak/peare, | 


TOS 


Hipparchus, my enfranchis'd bondman, 
He may at plealure whip, or hang, or for/ure. 
Shakipeares 
The fcourge inexorable and the torturing hour 
Call us to penance. Milton. 
2, fo vex ; to excruciate ; totorment. 
Seill mutt I cherith the dear, fad remembrance, 
At once to forture and to pleafe my foul. Addi/n, 
3. To keep on the ftretch. 
The bow forturerh the ftring continually, and 
thereby holdeth it in a continual trepidation. 
Bacon. 
TO'RTURER. 2. /. (from torture.} He who 


torturcs ; tormentor. 
l play the rorturer by fmall and fmall, 
To lengthen out the worft that mutt be fpoken. 
Shak/peare. 
When king Edward the fecond was amongft his 
tcrturers, the more to difgrace his face, they thaved 
him, and wafhed him with cold water; the king 
faid, Well, yet I will have warm water, and fo hed 
abundance of tears. Bacon. 


To'rviry. n. f. | torvitas, Lat.} Sour- 
nefs; feverity of countenance, Not 
ufed. 

To'rRvous, adj. [torvus, Lat.] Sour of 
afpeét; ftern; fevere of countenance. 
Not uled. 

That torvous four look produced by anger, and 


that gay and pleating countenance accompanying 
love. Derham. 


To/RY. .f. [A cant term, derived, I fup- 
pofe, from an Irifh word fignifying a 
favaye.} One who adheres to the 
ancient conftitution of the ftate, and the 
apoftolical hierarchy of the church of 
England: oppofed toa wig. 

The knight is more a tory in the country than the 
town, becaule it more advances his interett. 
Addifon, 
This proteftant zealot, this Englifh divine, 
In church and in {tate was of principles found ; 
Was truer than feel to the Hanover line, 
And griev'd that a fory thould live above ground. 
Swift. 
To confound his hated coin, 
All parties and religions join, 
Whigs, torics. _ Swift 

To Tost. v. n. [of the fame original with 

tease.) Tocomb wool, 


To Toss. v. a. pret. ¢offed or tof; part. 
pal, toffed or tof. [tafex, Dutch; tafer, 
French, to accumulate. Afinxfbew, 
Orai, to dance; Meric Cafaubon. 
Tofen, German, to make a noifes; Skin- 
ner: perhaps from z2 xs, a word ufed 
hy thofe who weuld have any thing 
thrown to them. ] 

1. To throw with the hand, as a ball at 
slay. 

With this the feem’d to play, and, as in fport, 
Tefs’d to her love in prefence of the court. 
Dryden, 
A thepherd diverted himfelf with sofing up eggs 
and catching them again. ddijon. 
2. To throw with violence, 
Back do I roys thefe treaions to thy head. 
Shak{peare. 
Vulcanos difcharge forth with the fire not only 
metallick and mineral matter, but huge ftones, 70/- 
Jing them up toa very great height in the air. 
Woodward, 
3. To lift with a fudden and violent mo- 


tion. 
Behold how they re/z their torches on high, 
How they point to the Perfian abodes. Dryden. 
1 call’d to ttop him, but in vain : 
He tcf? his arm aloft, and proudly told me, 
He would not ftay. 
So talk too idle buzzing things ; 


Tds up their heads, and aretch their wings. 
Pricr. 


Addifon. 


~ 


TOT 
4. To agitate; to put into violent məs- 


tion. 
The getting of tisafures by a lying tongue is a 
vanity fof/ed to and fro. Proverbs. 
Things will have their firft or fecond 2gitatios ; 
if they be not rofed upon the arguments of counfel, 
they will be ¢of/-d upon the waves of fortune, and 
be full ot inconftancy, doing and undoing. Bacon. 
Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers tf, 
And flutter’d into rags. Milen. 
i have made fevcral voyages upon the fea, olten 
been zofe d in torms. SpeGator. 
c. To make rettlefs ; to difquiet. 
She did love the knight of the red crofs, 
For whofe dear fake fo many troubles her did rof. 


Spenfer. 
Calm region once, 
And full of peace, now fof? and turbulent. Milton, 
6. To keep in play; to tumble over. 

That fcholar fhould come to a better knowledge 
in the Latin tongue, than moft do that fpend four 
years in tofirg all the rules of grammar in common 
fchools. Ajchar. 


To Voss. v. n. 
1. To fling; to winch; to be in violert 


commotion. 
Dire was the fofing ' deep the groans! defpair 
Tencded the fick, bulieft from couch to couch. 
Milton. 
Galen tells us of a woman patient of his whom 
he found very weak in bed, continually tfang and 
tumbling from one fide to another, and totally de- 
prived of her rett. Harvey. 
T'o tofs and ding, and to be reftlefs, only frets 
and enr2zes ^ur pain. Tillctfon. 
Ard theu, iny fire, not deftin’d by thy birth 
To turn to duti 2-4 mix with common earth, 
How wilt thou o/s and rave, and long to die, 
And quit thy claim to immortality ! Addifon. 
They throw their perfon with a hoydeo air 


Acrofs the room, and ¢o/s into the chair. Young. 
2. To be toffed. 
Your mind is fefing on the fea, 
There where your argofies 
Do overpeer the petty traffickers, Shakfpeare. 


3. To Toss ap. ‘To throw a coin into the 
air, and wager on what fide it fhall fall. 

I'd try if any pleafure could be found 
In (offing up for twenty thoufand pound. 

Bramp/ficr. 
Toss. z. f. [from the verb. } 
1. The act of toffing. 

The difcus that is to be feen in the hand of the 
celebrated Caftor at Don Livio’s is perfely round ; 
nor has it any thing likea fling fattened to it, to add 
force to the fos. Addifon. 

2. An affected manner of raifing the head. 
His various modes from various fathers follow ; 
One taught the tofs, and one the new French 
wallow : 
His fword-knot this, his cravat that defigned. 
Dryd We 

There is hardly a polite fentence in the following 
dialogues which doth not require fome fuitable tc/s 
of the heed. Swift. 

TOSSE Le Mefa Sce TASSEL. 

Tie at cach lower corner a handful of hops with 
a piece ot packthread to make a suffe/, by which you 
may conveniently life the bag when full, Mortimcre 


TO'sSER. x», f. [from tofs.]| One who 
throws; one who flings and writhes. 
To'ssPoT. »./. [rofs and por.) A toper 

and drunkard. 


Tost. The preterit and part. paff. of rf. 
la a troubled fea of paffisn tc/?. Milton. 
To'TaL. adi. (tatus, Lat. total, Fr.) 
1. Whole; complete; full. 
They fet and rife; 
Left tota? darknefs ihould by night regain 
Her old poffeilion, and extingu:th lite. Milton. 
It all che pains that, for thy Britain’s fake, 
My palt has took, or future lite may take, 
Be grateful tomy queen; permit my pray'r, 
Aud with this gift reward my total care, 
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Prior, 


T OU 


4, Whole; net divided. 
Either to undergo 

Myfelf the rota! crime; or to accu’e 

My oiher felf, the partner of my life. Miton. 
TOTAN bis Aera OETA Com. 

plete fum; whole quantity. 
TYo'raLLy. adv. [from total} 

tully ; completely. 

The found interpreters expound this image of 
God, of natural reafon; which, if it be tofal/y or 
moitly defaced, the right of goverameat doth ceafe. 

Bacon. 

The obdurate finner, that hath long hardened his 
own heart again{t God, thereby provokes him sotadly 
to withdraw all inward grace trom him. Hammond. 

Charity doth not end with this world, but goes 
along with us into the next, where it will be per- 
fected: but faith and hope fhall then sorai-y tail, 
the one being changed into fight, the other into 
enjoyment. Atserbury. 

T’otHer. Contratted for the other. 
As bad the one as ¢’sther. Farnaby. 
Jo To'rreR. @% n. [taferen, to ftagger, 
Dutch.] To fhake fo as to threaten a 


fall. 

What news, in this our fort’ring Rate ? 
—lIt is a reeling world indeed, my lord, 
And I believe will never ftand upright. 


Wholly ; 


Shakfpeare. 
Asa bowing wail fhall ye be, and as a sortering 
fence. Pfalms. 


The foes already have poffefs’d the wall, 
Troy nods from high, and serrers to her fall. _ 

f Dryden, 
To'rTERY. } adr. [from totter. | Shaking; 
Wo'TTy. uniteady ; dizzy, Neither 

of thofe words is ufed. 
Siker thy head very zottie is, 
So on thy corbe (houlder it leans amiffe. Spenser. 
To TOUCH. v. a. [taucher, Fre teten, 
Dutch. | 
1. To perceive by the fenfe of feeling. 
Nothing but body can be souch'd or touc». 
Creech. 
2. To handle flightly, withoue effort or 
violence. 

In the middle of the bridge there is a draw-bridge 
made with fuch artifice, that the fentinel difcover- 
jng any force approaching may, by only touching a 
eertain iron with his foot, draw up the bridge. 

Brown. 

3. To reach with any thing, fo as that 

there be no fpace between the thing 
reached and the thing brought to If. 


He brake the withs as a thread of tow is broken | 


when it foucbeth the fire. fetges. 
Him thus intent, Ithuriel with his fpear, 
Touco’'d lightly. 
r To come to; to attain, 
Their impious folly dar’d to prey 
On herds devoted to the god of day; 
The god vindiGtive doom’d them, never more, 
Ah men unblefs’d! to fcuco their natal fhore. 
Pope. 


Milion. 


as gold with a ftone. 
When I have fuit, 
Wherein I mean to touch your love indeed, 
Tt fhall be full of poize and difficulty, 
And fearful to be granted. 

Words fo dehas’d and hard, no Ione 

Was hard enough to fouco them on. 
6 To relate to. 

In ancient times was publickly read firft the 
fcripture, as, namely, fomething out of the books of 
the prophets of Ged ; fome things out of the apof- 
tles writings; and, luftly, out of the holy evangelitts, 
fome things which tumcbed the perfon of our Lord 
Jefus Chrif. Hooker, 

The quarrel roucheth none but us alone ; 

Betwixt ourfelves let us decide it then. Sbat/peare. 
z. To meddle with; not totally to for- 
bear 

He fo light was at lergerdemain, 

That what he fome’d cacac not to light again. 


Spenfer. 


Se To try, 


Stak/peare. 
Hudibras. 


TOU 
g. To affect. 
W leat of fweet 


Hath rcuch'd my fenfe, flat feems to this. Milton. 
. To move; to ttrike mentally ; to melt. 

Į was lenfibly touched with that kind impref- 
fons Congreve. 

The tender fire was touch’d with what he faid, 
And flung the blaze of glories from his head, 

And bid the youth advance. Addifon. 
to. To delineate or mark out. 

Natore affords at leaft a glimm’ring light: 

The lines, though soucb'd but faintly, are drawn 

right. Pope. 

rt. To cenfure; to animadvert upon. 
Not ufed. 

Doétor Parker, in his fermon before them, 
reucbed them for their living fo near, that they went 
pear to Nuch him fr his life. _ Hayward. 

12. To infect; to feize flightly. 

Pettilent difeafes are bred in the fummer; other- 

wife thole touched are in molt danger in the winter. 

Bacon. 

13. To bite; to wear; to have an 
effect on. 

Its face muft be very flat and fmooth, and fo hard, 
that a file will not touch it, as {miths fay, when a 
file will not eat, or race it. Moxsn, 

14. To ftrike a mufical inftrument. 
They toch’d their golden harps, and prais’d. 
Miiton, 
One dip the pencil, and one rouch the lyre. 
Pope. 
1g. To influence by impulfe ; to impel 
forcibly. 
No decree of mine, 


To touch with lightet moment of impulfe 
His free will. 


16, To treat of perfundtorily. 

This thy lait reafoning words sexch’d only. 

Ailton, 

17. Jo ToucH uf, To repair, OF im- 
prove by flight itrokes, or little emen- 
dations. 

What he faw was only her natural countenance 
touched up with the ufcal improvements of an aged 
coquette. Addijfen. 

To TOUCH. Vn. 

1. To be ina ftate of jun&tion fo that no 
fpace is between them ; as, two {pheres 
tcuch cnly at points. 

2, To fasten on; to take effect on. 

Strong waters pierce metals, and will souch upon 


Tilton. 


gold that will not couch upon filver, Bacon, 
3. To Touch at. To come to without 
ftay. 
The next day we touched at Sidon. APs. 
Oh fail not to zouch at Peru; 
With gold there our veffel we'll itore. Cowley. 


Civil law and hiftory are ftudies which a gentle- 
man fhould not barely rouch ar, but conftantly dwell 


upon. Locke, 
A fihmonger lately touched at Hammerfmith. 
Spectator. 


4. ToToucn on. To mention flightly. 
The fhewing by what fteps knowledze comes 
into our minds, it may fuffice to have only touched 
on. Locke. 
It is an ufe no body has dwelt upon ; if the anti- 
quaries have touched upon it, they immediately 


quitted it. Addifen. 
şe To ToucH on oF upone To go for a 

very fhort time. 
He tcuched upon the Moluccoes. Abbot. 


Which monfters, left the Trojan’s pious hoft 
Should bear, or touch upon th’ inchanted coatt, 
Propitious Neptune fteer’d their courfe by night. 

í Dryden. 

l made a little voyage round the lake, and 
touched on the feveral towas that lie on its coalts. 

Addifon. 
6. To Toucn onor upon, To light upon 
in mental inquiries. 
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Itis impolble to make obfervations in art of 
fcience which have not been touched upon by others. 


Steina. 
Toucn. n. /. [from the noun. | 


1. Reach of any thing fo that there is no 
{pace between the things reaching and 
reached. 


No falfehood can endure 
Touch of celcitial temper, but returns 


Of force to its own hikenefs, Miltone 
2. The fenfe of feeling. 
O dear fon Edgar, 
Might I but live to fee thee in my rouch, 
I'd fay, 1] had eyes again. Shak/peare. 


The (pirit of wine, or chemical oils, which are fe 

hot in operation, are to the firlt cuch cold. 
Bacon. 

By touch the firit pure qualities we leatn, 
Which quicken all things, hot, cold, mo:ft and dry 3 
By fcuch, hard, fott, rough, fmooth, we do dif- 
cern; 

By touch, {weet pleafure and fharp pain we try. 

Duviese 


The fpider’s couch how exquifitely fine ! 
Fee's at each thread, and lives along the line. Popes 
The fifth lenfe is touch, a fenfe over the whole 
body. Lockes 
3. The act of touching. 
The zoxch of the cold water made a pretty kind 
of thrugging come over her body, like the twinkling 
of the faire{t among the fixed fars. Sidney 
With one virtuous touch 
Th’ arch-chemick fun produces precious things- 
Miltons 
4. State of being touched. 
Tle time was once, when thou unurg’d wouldit 
vow, 
That never couch was welcome to thy hand, 
Unlefs 1 touch'd. Sbak{peare. 
5. Examination, as by a ftone. 
To-morrow, good fir Michell, is a day 
Wherein the fortune of tea thoufand men 
Mult bide the soxco. Shaxfprare. 
Ah Buckingham, now do I ply the toxcd, 
‘To try if thou becurrent gold indeed. Sbazk/peare. 
Albeit fome of thefe articles were merely deviled, 
yet the duke being of bafe gold, and fearing the 
tcuch, fubferibed that he did acknowledge his 
offences. Haywards 
6. Teft; that by which any thing is ex- 
amined. 
The law-makers rather refpeQted their own benee 
fit than equity, the true zouch of all laws. Carte. 


7. Proof; tried qualities, 
Come, my fweet wife, my deareft mother, and 
My friends of noble texch ! when Lam forth, 
Bid me farewcl, and {mile. Shak/peare. 


8. [touche, Fr.] Single aé of a pencil upon 
the picture. 
Artificial ftrife 
Lives in thofe ¢tuuches, livelier than life. 
Shakfpearee 
Te will be the more difficult for him to conceive 
when he has only a relation given him, without the 
nice touches which make the graces of the picture. 
Dryden. 
Never give the leaft rouch with yous pencil, tll 
you have well examined your defign. Dryden. 
g. Feature ; lineament. 
Thus Rofalind of many parts 
By heav’nly fynod was devis'd ? 
Of many faces, eyes and hearts, 
To have the touches deareft priz'd. Shak/peares 
A fon was copy'd from his voice fo much, 
The very fame in ev’ry little rouch. Dryden, 
10, Act of the hand upon a mufical initru. 
ment. 
Here let the founds of mufick 
Creep in our ears; foft ttilnefs and the night 
Become the roucacsot {weet harmony. Sak/peare, 
Nor wanted power to mitigate and {wage, 
With folemn couches, troubled thoughts. Milica. 
11. Power of exciting the affections. 
Not alone 
The death of Fulvia, with more urgent touches, 
Do Itrongly {peak C use Shak/peare, 


TOU 


12. Something of paffion or affection. 

He which without our nature could not on earth 
futfer for the world, doth now alfo, by means there- 
of, both make interceffion to God tor fiuners, and 
exercife dominion over all men, with a true, natu- 


ral, and alenfible sowch of mercy. Hooker. 
He loves us not: 
He wante the natural touch. Shak/peare. 


33. Particular relation, 

Speech of touch towards others fhould be fparingly 
ufed ; for difcourfe ought to be as a tield, without 
coming home to any man. Bacon, 

Li: [ touche, Fr. | A ttroke. 

Our kings no fooner fall cut, but their mints 
make war upon one another ; one meets lometimes 
with very nice touches of raillery. Addifon. 

Another {mart zouch of the author we meet with 
in the fifth page, where, without any preparation, 
he breaks out all ona fuddcn into a vein of poetry. 


Addijon. 

Though its error may be fuch, 

As Knags and Burgefs cannot hit, 
It yet may feel the nicer fouch 

Ot Wicherley's or Congreve’s wir. Prior. 
He gave the little wealth he had 

To build a houfe for fools and mad; 

To thew by one fatirick touch, 

No nation wanted it fo much. Swift, 


Iç. Animadveriion; cenfure. 
I never bare any fouch of confcience with greater 
regret. King Charles. 
Soon mov'd with rouch of blame, thus Eve, 
What words have pafs’d thy lips, Adam fevere ! 
Milton. 
16. Exaét performance of agreement. 
Touch kept is commended, yet credit to keepe 
Is pay and difpatch him, yer ever ye fleepe. 


Tuffer. 

Quoth Hudibras, thou offer’ft much, 

Bur art not able to keep fowch, Eudibras. 

I keep tench both with my promife to Philopo- 
lis, and with my own ufual frugality in thefe kind 
of collations. More. 

He was not to expect that fo perfidious a creature 
fhould keep touch with him. L’Efirange. 

17. A {mall quantity intermingled. 

Madam, I have a touch of your condition, 

That cannot brook the accent of reproof. 
Shakfpeare. 

This coming {till nearer to an afpiration, a touch 
of it may perhaps be an ingredient in the rough gut- 
tural pronunciation of the Welth and Irth. H-lder. 

18. A hint; flight notice given, 

‘The king your maher knows their difpofition 
very well; a finall fozch will put him in mind of 
them. Bacon. 

1g. A cant word for a flight effay. 

Print my preface in {uch a form as, in the book- 
fellers phrate, will make a fixpenny touch, Swift. 


To'ucHaBLe. aaj. [trom zouch.) Tan- 
gible ; that may be touched. 


To'vcH-HOLE. z. f [touch and kole.) 
The hole through which the fire is con- 
veyed to the powder in the gun, 

Ina piece of ordnance, if you fpcak in the zouch- 
bole, and another lay his ear to the mouth of the 
piece, the found is far better heard than inthe open 
air. Bacon. 

To'ucHiness. 2. f. [from Zouching.] 
Peevifhnefs ; irafcibility. 

My triends refented it as a motion not guided 
with fuch dilcretion as the zoxchinejs of thofe tunes 
required. King Charles. 

To UCHING. prep. [This word is origi- 
nally a participle of zuch.) With re- 
fpect, regard, or relation to. It has 
often the particle as before it, of which 
there feems to be no ule. Touching is 
now obfolete though more concife than 
the mode of fpeech now adopted. 

Touching things which belong to difcipline, the 
church hath authority to make canons and decrees, 


eyen as we read jn the apoitles times it did. 
Hooker. 


TOU 


Touching our perfon, feek we no revenge ; 
But we our kingdom’s fafety muil fo tender, 
Whofe ruin you three fought, that to her laws 
We uo deliver you. Shakfpeare. 
The heavens and the earth remained in the fame 
ftatein which they were created, as touching their 
fubltance, though there was afterwards added mul- 
tiplicity of perfection in refpect of beauty. 


Raleigh. 
Touching the debt, he took himfelf to be acquitied 
thereof. Hayward. 


Socrates chofe rather to die, than renounce or 
conceal his judgment zouching the unity of the 
Godhead. South. 

Tolucuine. adj. [from touch.} Pathe- 
tick ; affecting; moving. 

To'ucuINGLy. adv. [from touch. | With 
feeling emotion; ina pathetick manner. 

This lat fable hows how srouching/y the poet 
argues in love affairs. Garth, 

To'uCHMENOT. n. fe [cucumis agriftis, 
Lat.] An herb. Ainfaxorth. 

To'ucHSTONE. a f. [touch and flone ; 
pierre de touche, Fr. | 

te Stone by which metals are examined. 

Chilon would fay, that gold was tried with the 
touch fone, and men with gold. Bacon. 

It he intends to deal clearly, why does he make 
the rouch/fone faulty, and the ttandard uncertain ? 

Coitier. 
2. Any teft or criterion. 

Is not this their rule of fuch fufficiency, that we 
fhould ufe it as a roxchflone to try the orders ot the 
church ? Houker. 

The work the toxchffone of the nature is; 

Ana by their operations things are known. Davies. 

Money ferves for the souch/fone of common 
honeity. L' Eftranege. 

Time is the fureft judge of truth : Tam not vain 
enough to think | have lett no faults in this, which 
that touch/lome will not dilcover. Dryden, 


To'ucHwoop. x. f. [touch and vood.) 
Rotten wood ufed to catch the fire ttruck 


from the flint. 

A race of refolute ftout trees they are, fo abound- 
ing with metal and heat, that they quickly take 
fire, and become touch wocd, Howel. 

‘Vo make white powder, the powder of rotten 
willows is beit; fpunk, or souchwocd prepared, 
might make it rutfee. Brower. 


To’ucny. adj. [from souch.| Peevith; 
irritable; irafcible » apt to take Are. 
A low word. 

You are upon a touchy point, and therefore treat 
fo nice a fubyect with proportionable caution. 
Collier. 
You are fo touchy, and take things fo hotly, l am 
fure there mult be fome miitake in this. 


Arbuthnot. 
TOUGH. adj. [coh, Sax. } 
2. Yielding to flexure or extenfion without 
fracture; not brittle. 
Of bodies fome are fragile, and fome are rough, 
aod not fragile. Bacon. 
2, Stiff; not eafily flexible. 
The bow he drew, 
And almoft join’d the horns of the sovg4 cugh. 
Dryden. 
Fate with nature’s law would ftrive, 
To thew plain-dealing once an age may thrive, 
And when fo fovg4 a frame the could not bend, 


Exceed her commifion to befriend. Dryden. 
3. Not eafily injured or broken. 
O fides, you are too tough ! 
Will you yet hold ? Shakipeare. 


A body made ol brafs the crone demands 
For herlov'd nurfing, (rung with nerves of wire, 
Tough tothe laf, and with no toil to tire. Dryden, 


4. Vifcous ; clammy ; ropy ; tenacious. 


To To'uGHEN. v. 2. [from sougt.] To 
grow tough, 
Hops off the kiln lay three weeks to cool, civ: and 


toughen, elle they will break to powder. Worriener, | 


Jo ‘lo'uGHER. vea. To make tough. 
£ 


TOLU 


TO'UGHNESS. », / [from tough. | 
1. Not brittlenefs ; flexibility. 

To make an induration with tcughnefr and !efs 
fragility, decoét bodies in water for three days; but 
they mult be fuch into which the water will not 
enter. Bacon. 

A well-temper'd fword is bent at will, 

But keeps the native rouchnefs of the Neel, Dryden. 
‘2. Vifcofity ; tenacity ; clammuinefs ; glu- 
tinoufnefy. 

In the firtt (tage the vifcofity or toughne/s of the 
fluids fhould be taken off by diluents. Arbuthnot, 

3. Firmnefs againft injury. 

I confefs me knit to thy deferving with cables of 

perdurable toughre/s. Sbat/peare. 
FOCPE'T 7.7. (Fr. ] A curl; an arti. 


ficial lock of hair. 
Remember fecond-hand toupets and repaired 
ruffles. Swift. 
TOUR wf. (rage Er] 
Ie Ramble; roving journey. 
I made the tour of all the king’s palaces. 
Addifon, 
Were it permitted, he'd make the rour o: the 
whole fyltem of the fun, Arbuthnot and Pope. 
2, Turn; revolution. In both thefe fenic 
it is rather French than Englith. 
Firft Ptolemy his fcheme cocleftial wrought, 
And of machines a wild provifion brought ; 
Oibs centrick and eccenirick he prepa:cs, 
Cycles and epicycles, folid fpheres 
In order plac’d, and with bright globes inlaid, 
To fulve the fours by heavenly bodies made. 
Biac! more. 
3- In Miton it is probably tower; cleva. 
tion; high flight. 
The bird of Jove ttoop'd from his airy tour, 
Two birds of gayet plume before him drove. 
Milton. 
TOURNAMENT. ean 6 [ tournamentun, 
To’URNEY, { low Latin. } 


1. Tilt; jut; military fport; mock en. 
counter, 

They might, under the pretence 
OF tilts and ecurnaments, 

Provide them horle and armour for defence. 

Daniek 

For jufts, fourneys, and barriers, the glories of 
them are the chariots wherein challengers make 
their entry. Bacon. 

Whence came all thofe jufts, tiltings, and tourra- 
meris, fo much in ule in thefe parts? Temples 

He liv’d with all the pomp he could devife, 

At ults and zoxrnaments obtain'd the puze, 

But found no favour in his lady’s eyes. Dryden. 
2. Milton ufes it fimply for encounter; 

fhock of battle. 

With cruel sournament the (quadrons join: 
Where cattle paftur’d late, now fcatter’d lies 
Wath carcafles, and arms, th’ infanguin’d ficld. 

Milton. 
To To'uRNEY. v, x. [fromthe noun. } To 
tilt in the lifts, 

An elfin born of noble ftate, 

Well could he tourney, and in lifts debate. Sperfer. 

TOURNIQUET, n. fu {kr.] A bandage 
ufed in amputations, ftraitened cr relaxed 
by the turn of a handle. 

If the orifice does not readily appear, loofen the 
tourniquet, and the eftufion ot blood will dire& you 
to it. Sharp. 

To Touse.v.a, [probably of the fame 
original with zaw, tenfe, tofe.|] ‘Vopull; 
to tear; to haul; todrag: whence zoufer, 
or fowzer, the name of a mafiff. 

As a bear whom angry curs have touzx'd, 
Having off (hak'd them and efcap’d theis hande, 
Becomes more fell, and all that him wiinitands 
‘Treads down and overthrows, Spenser. 

She toffes, tumbles, ttrikes, turns, fon ssy ipurhisy 

and {prauls, 
Cafting with furious limbs her holders ¢o the walls. 
Preytrre 


L S 


| 
i ¢ 


TOW 


TOW 


Take him henee ; to th? rack with him: wel | To’ WER. z. J- [top, Sax, tours Fr, torre, 


towze you joint by joint, but we will know his 


purpofe. Shakfpeare. 
To towzxe fuch things as flutter, 
To hone(t Bounce is bread and bu'ter. Savift 


Tow. , Je [cop, Saxon.] Flax or hemp 
beaten and combed into a filamentous 
{ubftance, 

‘Tow twilted round the handle of an inftrument 
makes it eafier to be he'd. Sharp. 

To Tow. v. a. (rzon, ceohan, Saxon, to 
lead ; toghox, old Dutch.] To draw by 
a rope, particularly through the water, 

Thou knew’ it too well 
My heart was to thy rudder ty’d by th’ ftring, 
And thou fhouldit sow me after. Shak /peare. 

The feamen towed, and I thoved, till we arrived. 

Swift. 

Towa'ro. ) 

tres. 'copand, Saxon, 

Towa'ros, ( 7 ey? ] 

1. In a direction to. f 

He fet his face reward the wildernefs. Numbers. 

2, With local tendency to. 

The currents drive 
Tow'rds the retreating fea their furious tide. 
Milton. 

3. Near to: as, the danger now comes 
toward him. 

4. With refpeét to; touching; regarding. 

We brought them to as great peace between them- 
felves, as love cowards us lor having made the peace. 

Sidney. 
Repent you not, 
As that the fin hath brought you to this hame, 
Which forrow’s always tcw’ras ourfelves, not 
heav’n 2 Shat/prare. 
> His heart relented towards her. Miton. 

By our law, no good is to be left undone towards 
a)), not the gcod of the tongue, the hand, the heart. 

Soutd. 
ge With ideal tendency to. 

This was the firt alarm England received towards 
any trouble, after it had enjoyed for fo many years 
the mak uninterrupted profperity. Ciarendon, 

6. Nearly ; little lefs than. 

l am ‘cwards nine sears older Goce I left you. 

Swift. 

To'warp. ) adv. [Itis doubtful whether 

To'warps. § in this ufe the word be ad- 
verb or adjective. ] Near; at hand; in 
a ftate of preparation. 

What might be toward, that this (weaty hatte 
Doth make the night joint labourer with the day ? 

Sbae/peare. 

To'warpb, adj. Ready to do or learn; not 

froward. 


To’waRDLINess. m /- [from toward). | 
Docility ; compliance; readinefs to do 
or to learn. 


The beauty and fowardlinefs of thefe children 
moved her brethren to envy. Raleigh. 


To'warvey. adj. [from toward | Ready 
to do or learn; docile; compliant with 
duty. 

Some young foward/y noblemen or gentlemen 
were ufually fent as affittants or attendants. Bacon. 


TOo'’WARDNESS, x. f: [from toward. | Do- 
cility. 

Parents will not throw away the fowardne/s of a 

childy and the expence of education upon a profef- 


fron, the labour of which is increafed, and the re- 
wards are vanifhed. Scuth 


\ To'wet. z. f. (touaille, Fr. touaglia, tral.) 
A cloth on which the hands are wiped. 
They with their fine fott graify rowe/s tand, 
To wipe away the drops and mouiture from her hand, 
Drayton, 
Eis arm muft be kept up with a napkin or fuze. 
Wifeman. 
Th’ attendants water for thcir hands fupplys 
And, having walb’d, with Bikeo fowe/s dry. 
Dryden. 


| Ital. turris, Latin. | 


r. A high building; a building raifed above 
the main edifice. 
Let us build us a city and a tower, whofe top 


may reach unto heaven. Genes. 
Tow'rs and battlements it fees 
Bofom’d high in tufted trees. Milten. 


He them beholding, foon 
Comes down to fee their city, ere the fow’r 


Ooftru& heav’n tow’rs. Milton. 
2. A fortrefs; a citadel. 
A {trong tower from the enemy. Palins. 


3. A high headdrefs. 
Lay trains of amorous intrigues 
In towers, and curls, and perriwizse 
| 4. High flight ; elevation. 
To Vo'weR. v. 2 To foar; to fly or 
rife high. 
On th’ other fide an high rock tower'’d fill. 
Spenfer. 
No marvel 


My lord proteétor’s hawk do tower fo well. 


Shak/peare. 
Circular bafe of rifing folds, that sswer’d 


Hadibras. 


Fold above fold, a furging maze. Milton. 
Tow'ring his height, and ample was his breaft. 
Dryden. 

The crooked plough, the Mare, the tow’ring 


height 
Of waggons, and the cart’s unwieldy weight; 
Thefe all muft be prepar’d. Dryden. 
All thofe fublime thoughts which tower above 
the clouds, and reach as high as heaven itfelf, take 
their rife not one jot beyond thofe ideas which fente 
or refiection have offered for the contemplation ot 
the mind. Locke. 
To'WER-MUSTARD. #e f. [turritis, Lat. | 
A plant. Miller. 
To'werReED. adj. [from rower.} Adorned 
or defended by towers. 
Might the the wife Latona be, 
Or the ‘ower’d Cybele. Milton. 
To'wery. adj. [froin tower. J Adorned or 
guarded with towers, 
Here naked rocks and empty waftes were feen, 
There tew’ry cities, and the foreftsgreen. Pope. 
Rife, crown’d with lights, imperial Salem, rite ! 
Exalt thy ¢ow’ry head, and lift thy eyes! Pope. 


Town. x. f. (cun, Sax. tuyn, Dut. from 
tinan, Saxon, ut | 
1. Any walled collection of houfes. 
She let them down by a cord ; for her houfe was 
upon the sown wall. Fua. 
When Alexandria was befieg’d and won, 
He pafs’d the trenches Orit, and Rorm`d the rowr. 
3 Betterton. 
2. Any collection of houfes larger than a 
village. 


Speak the fpeech trippingly on the tongue: but if 


you mouth it, as many of our players do, | had as 
lieve the rown crier had {poke the lines. Sbuk/p- 
Into whatfoever city or town ye enter, enquire 
who in itis worthy, and there abide. Matbew. 
Before him fows, and rural works between. 
Milton. 
My friend this iofult fees, 

And flies from fcwzs to woods, from men to trees. 
Broome. 
3. In England, any number of houfes to 
which belongs a regular market, and 


which is not a city, or the fee of a 
bifhop. 
4. The inhabitants of a town. 
To the clear {pring cold Artza went; 

To which the whole rtecwne for their water fent. 
Chapman. 
ge The court end of London. 

A virgin whom her mother’s care 

Drags from the soiv to wholefome country air. 
Pope. 
6. The people who live in the capital, 

Fle all at once let down, 
Stuns with his giddy laruin half the scqus. 


Pope 
A 


TOY 


, Ic is ufed by the inhabitants of everv 
town or City: as we fay, @ new family 
is come to town. 


There is fome new drefs or new diverfion jut 
come to fowz?. Lawe 


8. It is ufed emphatically for the capital : 


as, he lives fix months in town, and fix 
in the COUNETY.« 


TOo'WNCLERK. 2#. f [taava and clerk.) An 


officer who manages the publick bufinefs 
of a place. 
The towzsclerk appeafed the people. Aas. 
TOWNHO'USE. x. /. [torun and Aoufe, |The 
hall where publick bufinefs is tranfacted. 


A towmbou/fe built at one end will front the church 
that Rands at the other. Addifon. 


TO'WNSHIP, x. f. [town and /bip.| The 
corporation of a town; the diftrict be- 
longing to a town. 

] am but a poor petitioner of our whole rown/bip. 


Shak/peare. 
They had built houfes, planted gardens, erected 


tcwnfbips, and made provifion for their pofterity. 
Raleigh. 
To'wnsMAn. 2. f. [town and maz. | 
1. An inhabirant of a place. 
Here come the fown/men on proceffion, 
Before your highnels to prefentthe man. Shak/p. 
In the ume of king Henry the fixth, in a ghe 
betweee the earls of Ormond and Defmond, almoft 
all the fownfmen of Kilkenny were flain, Davies. 
They marched to Newcaitle, which being de- 
fended only by the sown/men, was given up to 
them. Clarendon, 
l left him at the gate firm to your intereit, 
T’ admit the fown/men at their tuft appearance. 
. Dryden, 
2. One of the fame town. 
TOWNTA'LK. 2. f. [tow and talk. ] Com- 
mon prattle of a place. 


If you tell the fecret, in twelve hours it fhall be 
towntalk. L’ Effrange. 
To’xicar. adj. [toxicum, Lat.] Poifone 
ous; containing poifon. 
Toy. z. f. [toyen, tosghen, to drefs with 
many ornaments, Dutch. ] 
1, A petty commodity; a trifle; a thing 
of no value. 
Might I make acceptable unto her that ey which 
T had found, following an acquaintance of mine at 
the plough. Sidney. 
They exchange for knives, glaffes, and fuch toys, 
great abundance of gold and pearl. Abbot. 
Becaute of old 
Thou thyfelf doat’dft on womankind, admiring 
Their thape, theircolour, and attractive grace. 
None are, thou think’it, but taken with fuch roys. 
Milton. 
O virtue! virtue! what are thou become, 
That men thould leave thee for that ¢cy a woman! 
2. A plaything ; 


Dryden, 
g; a bauble. 
To dally thus with death is no fit toy 
Go find fome other play-fellows, mine own {weet 
boy. Spenfer. 
What a profufion of wealth laid out in coaches, 
trappings, tables, cabinets, and the like precious 
tcys? Addifon. 
In Delia’s hand this soy is fatal found, 
Nor could that fabled dart more furely wound. Pope. 
We {mile at florifts, we defpife their joy, 
And think their hearts enamour'd of a roy. Young. 
3. Matter of no importance. 
Tis a cockle, or a walnut fhell, 
A knack, a oy, atrick, a babby’scap. Shakfpe 
High aod noble things I (lightly may not tell, 
Nor light and idke foys my lines may vainly fwell. 
te. ; Drayton. 
4. Folly; trifling practice ; filly opinion. 
The things which lo long experience of all ages 
hath confirmed and made profitable, let us not pre- 
fume io condemn as follies and foys, be:aufe we 
fomctimes know pot the caufe and reafon of them. 
Rooker. 


TRA 


ç. Play; fport ; amorous dalliance. 
Ye fons of Venus, play your {ports at will ; 
For greedy pleafure, carelefs of your roys, 
"i hinks more upon her paradife of joys. Spenfer. 
So faid he, and forbore not glance or toy 


Of amorous intent. Miton. 
6. Odd ftory ; filly tale. 
I never may believe 
Thefe antick fables, nor thefe tairy toys, Shak/p. 


7e Slight reprefentation. 
Shall that which hath always receivedt his con- 
flruction, be now difguifed with a soy of novelty? 
Hooker. 
$. Wild fancy; irregular imagery ; odd 
conccit. 

The very place puts foys of defperation, 

Without more motive, into every brain, 
"That looks fo many fathoms to the fea, 
And hears it roar beneath. Shakfpeare. 
Jo Toy. v. n. [from the noun.} To trifle; 
to dally amoroufly ; to play. 
To'yisH. adj. [from soy.) Trifling; 
wanton. 
To’visuness, 2. f. [from foyi/,] Nuga- 
city; wantonnefs, 

Your fociety will difcredit that toyi/bne/s of wan- 
ton fancy, that plays tricks with words, and frolicks 
with the caprices of frothy imagination. Glanville. 

To'yMan, 2, f. [from ¢y.] A feller of 
toys. 

But what in oddnefs can be more fublime, 
Than S » the foremoft soyman of his time ? 

Young. 

To'ysuop. 2. f. [toy and op.) A fhop 

where playthings and little nice manu- 
factures are fold. 

Fans, filks, ribbands, laces, and gewgaws, lay fo 
thick together, that the heart was nothing elle but 
a toyfbop. Addifon. 

With varying vanities from every part, 

They Mift the moving soy/bsp of their heart. Pepe- 
Jo Toze. v. a. [See Touse and TEASE. | 
To pull by violence or importunity. 
Think st thou, for that I infinuate, or toze from 
thee thy bufinefs, I am therefore no courtier? 
Shakfpeare. 
Trace. x, f. [trace, Fr, traccia, Italian. ] 
1. Mark lett by any thing paffing ; foot- 
fteps. 

Thefe as a line their long dimenfion drew, 

Streaking the ground with finuous trace. Milton. 
2. Remain; appearance of what has been. 


‘Phe people of thefe countries are reported to have ! 


lived like the beafts among them, without any traces 
of orders, laws, or religion. Temple. 
There are rot the lealt traces of it to be met, the 
greate part of the ornaments being taken from 
Trajan’s arch, and fet up to the conqueror. 
Addifon. 
The fhady empire fhall retrain no face 
Of war, or blood, but in the fylvan chace. Pope. 
3. [from tirafer, Fr. tiragfes, traces. | 
Harnefs for beafts of draught, 
Her waggon (pokes made of long fpinners? legs 5 
The cover, of the wings of grafshoppers ; 
The traces, of the {mallet {pider’s web. Shak/p. 
The labour'd ox 
In his loofe traces from the furrow came. Milton. 
While lab’ring oxen, {pent with toil and heat, 
In their loofe traces from the field retreat. 
Twelve young mules, 
New to the plough, unpractis’d in the nace. Pepe. 
To TRACE. V. 4. [tracer, Fr. tracciare, 
Italian. ] f 
1. To follow by the footiteps, or remain- 
ing marks, 
l feel thy power to zrace the ways 
Of highett agents. Milton. 
You may trace the deluge quite round the globe 
in profane hittory; and every one of thefe people 
have a tale to tell concerning the re(tauration. 
. Burnet. 
They do buf trace over the paths beaten by the 
ancients, orcomment, criuck, or flourish upon them. 


Temple, 


Pope. 


TERTA 


To this hafte of the mind, a not due zracing of 
the arguments to their true foundation is owing. 
Locke. 
2. To follow with exaAnefs. 
That fervile path thou nobly doft decline, 
Of tracing word by word, and line by line. 
Denham. 
. To mark our, 
He allows the foul power to trace images on the 


brain, and perceive them. Locke. 
His pen can ¢race out a true quotations Swift. 


4. To walk over. 
Men, as they rrace, 
Both feet and face one way are wont to lead. 
Spenfer. 
We do trace this alley up and dawn. Shak/peare. 
Tra’cer. z. f [from zrace.) One that 
traces. 
Ambaffadors fhould not be held the tracers of a 
plot of fuch malice. Howel. 
TRACK. z. Ja [trac, old Fr. traccia, Ital. } 
1. Mark left upon the way by the foot, or 
otherwife. 
Following the rrack of Satan. Milton. 
Hung hy the geck and hair, and drage’d around, 
The hoftile (pear yet fticking in his wound, 
With ¢racks of bluod infcrib'd the dufty ground. 
Dryden. 
Confider the exterior frame of the globe, if we 
may find any ¢racks or footfteps of wifdom in its 
conftitution. Bentley. 
2, A road ; a beaten path. 
With srack oblique fidelong he works his way. 
Milton, 
Behold Torquatus the fame track purfue, 
And next, the two devoted Decii view. Dryden. 


Jo TRaCK. v.a.[ from the noun.] To fol- 
low by the footfteps or marks left in the 
way. 

As thepherd’s cur that in dark evening’s thade 
Hath ¢racked forth fome favage beattis treade. 
Spenfer. 
He was not only a profeffed imitator of Horace, 
but a learned plagiary in all the others; you track 
him every where in their fnow. Dryden. 


TRA'CKLESS. ad. [from track.] Untrod- 
den; marked with no footfteps. 
Loft in tracklefs helds of fhining day, 
Unable to difcern the way, 
Which Naffau’s virtue only could explore. 


TRACT. x f. [traGu:, Latin. ] 
r. Any kind of extended fubftance. 

Heav’n hides nothirg from thy view, 
Nor the deep év2c? of hell. 

2. A region, a quantity of lind. 

Ouly there are fome tras which, by high moun- 
tains, are barred from air and frefh wind. Raleigh. 

Monte Circeio, by Homer called Infula ea, is 
a very high mountain joined to the mainland by a 
narrow trall of earth, Addijon. 

3. Continuity; any thing protracted, or 
drawn out to length. 

The myrtle flouritheth Rill; and wonderful it is, 
that for fo long a ¢raé? of time Me Mould tt] con- 
tinue freth. loarel. 

Your bodies may at la turn all to fpirit, 
Improv’d by éraé of ume, and wing’d afcend 
Ethereal as we. Milton. 

As in tra of fpeech a dubious word is eafily 
known by the coherence with the reft, and a dubi- 
ous letter by the whole word; fo many a deaf per- 
fon, having competent knowledge of language, by an 
acute fagacity, by fome more evident word difcerned 
by his eye, know the fenfe, Hlder. 

4- Courfe; manner of procefs: unlefs it 
means, in this place, rather, difcourfe ; 
explanation, 

The tra of every thing 
Would, by a good difcourfer, lofe fome life 
Which aétion’s felf was tonzue to. Shak/peare. 
5+ It feems to be ufed by Shak/peare for 
track. 
The weary fun hath made a golden fet, 
And, by the bright ¢r2? of his fiery car, 
Gives fignal of a goodly day to-morrow. Shuk/peare. 


Pope. 


Ailton. 


TRA 


6. (tractus, Latin.) A treatife; a {mall 
book. 

The church clergy at that time writ the bet col- 
leion of tras againit popery that ever appeared. 

Swift. 
Tra'cTABLE. adj. [tradabilis, Lat, irait- 
able, French. | 
1, Manageable; docile; compliant; obfe. 
quious; practicable ; governable. 

For modcration of thofe affelions growing from 
the very natural bit:ernefs and gall of adverfity, the 
fcripture much allegeth contrary fruit, which aftlic- 
tion likewife hath, whenfocver it falieth on them 
that are ¢rad?udie, the grace of God’s holy fpirit 


concurring therewith. lokere 
TraGlable obedience is a flave 
To each incenfed will. Shakfpeare, 


If thou doft find him traé?ab/e to us, 
Fncourage him, and tell him all our reafons ; 
If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, 
Be thou fo too. Shak{peare. 

As thofe who are bent to do wickedly will never 
want tempers to urge them on in an evil courfe; fo 
thofe who yicld themfelves rr aétable to good motinns,, 
will find the fpirit of God more ready to encourage 
them. Tillosfcn, 

If a trit hand be kept over children from the 
beginning, they will in that age be ¢traéfud/:, and 
quietly fubmit. Locke. 

2. Palpable ; fuch as may be handled. 

The other meafures are of continued quantity 
viible, and for the moft part traéfuble; whereas 
time is always tranfient, neither to be feen nor felt. 

folder. 

TRA'CTABLENESS. 2. /. [from tractable. ] 

The ftate of being trattable ; compli- 
ance; obfequioufnefs. 

It will be objefted, that whatfoever I faacy of 
children’s tradtud/ene/s, yet many will RTT 4 

ccke, 


Tra'CTABLY. adv. Inatrattable man- 


mer “gently. 
TRA'CTATE. 2 f. [traflatus, Vatin,} A 
treatife; a traét; a {mall book. 

Many divines of our own nation, in fermons and 
written fradhales of the fabbath, and in their expo 
fitions of the fourth commandment, maintain the 
forefaid pofition. White. 

Though philofophical traclates make enumera- 
tion of authors, yet are their reafons ufually introe 


duced. Brown. 
We need noother evidence than Glanville’s rrac- 
tate. Hale. 


Tra'cTiLe. adj, [trafus, Lat.] Capable 
to be drawn out or extended in length ; 
ductile. 

The confiltences of bodies are very divers; fra- 
gile, tough; flexible, inflexible ; frizétidey or ta be 
drawn torth in length, intiactile. Bacon, 


| TRACTI'LITY, x f. [from zrađãile.] The 


quality of being tra¢tile. 

Silver, whofe ductility and fmaéiity are much 
inferiour to thofe of gold, wasdrawn out to fu {lender 
a wire, that a fingle grain amounted to twenty-feven 
feet. Derham, 


Tra‘etion. x. fe [from rraĝus, Latin. ] 
‘the act of drawing ; the ftate of being 
drawn. 

The malleus being fixed to an extenfible menm- 
brane, follows the truc?icn of the muicle, and is 
drawn inwards to bring the terms of that line nearer 


in proportien as itis curved, and fo gives a ter:fion 
to the tympanum. Herdera 


TRADE. x. /. [tratra, Italian. ] 
1, Urafick ; commerce ; exchange of goods 
for other goods, or ior money. 

Whofoever commands the fea, commands the 
trade; wholoever commands the trade ol the worlds 
commands the riches of the world, and cenfequently 
the world itlelt. Kaleigh. 

Trade increafes in one place, and decays in ane 
other. Temple. 

2. Occupation; particular employment, 
whether manual or mercantile, dilina 


TRA 


guifhed from the liberal arts or learned 
profeffions. 

Appoint to every one that is not able to live of his 
freehold, a certain trade of life; the which frade 
he fhall be bound to follow. Spenfer. 

How dizzy! half way down 
Hangs one that gathers famphire, dreadful rrade ! 


Shakfpeare. 

I'll mountebank their loves, and come home be- 
lov'd 

Of allthe zredes in Rome. Shak/peare. 


Fear and piety, 
Inftru€tion, manners, mytteries, and frades, 
Decline to your confounding contraries. Shak/peare, 
The rude Equicolz, 
Hunting their fport, and plund’ring wastheir trade. 
Dryden. 
Fight under him; there’s plunder to be had ; 
A captain isa very gainful trade. Dryden. 
The whole divifion that to Mars pertains, 
`] trades of death, that deal in Steel for gains. 
Dryden. 
The emperor Pertinax apptied himfelf in his ; 
youth to a gainful trade; his father, judging him 
fit for a better employment, had a mind to turn his 
education another way; the fon was obftinate in 
purfuing fo profitable a rade, a fort of merchandife 
of wood. Arbuthnot, 
3. Initruments of any occupation. 
The thepherd bears 
His houfe and houthold goods, his trade of war, 
His bow and quiver, and his truftycur. Dryden. 
4. Any employment not manual ; habitual 
exercife. 
Call fome of young years to train them up in that 
trade; and fo tit them tor weighty affairs. Bacon. 
g. Cuftom; habit; ftanding practice. 
Thy fin’s not accideotal, but a zrade. Shakfpeare. 
6. Formerly trade was ufed of domettick, 
and zrafick of foreign commerce. 
Jo TRADE. v.n. [from the noun. | 


1. Totrafick ; todeal ; to hold commerce. 
He commanded thefe fervants to be called, to 
know how much every man had gained by trading. 
Luke, 

Delos, 2 facred place, grew a free port, where na- 
tions warring with one another reforted with their 
goods, and traded. Arbuthnot. 
Maximinus traded with the Goths in the product 

of his eftate in Thracia. Arbuthnot. 


-- 


2. To a&t merely for money. 

Saucy and overbold ! how did you dare 

To trade and trafick with Macbeth 
In riddles and affairs of death ? 


2. To havea trade wind. 
Tay on the trading flood ply tow'rd the pole. 
Milton, 


To TRADE., w. a. To fell or exchange in 
commerce. 
They were thy merchants: they traded the per- 


fons of men and veffels of brafs in thy market. 
Exckiel. 


TRADE-WIND. 2, f. [irede and cwind.} 
The monfoon ; the periodical winds be- 
tween the tropicks. 

Thus to the eaYern wealth through ftorms we go, 
But asw, the Cape once doubled, fear no more; 
A conftant trade-wind will fecurely blow, 
And gently lay us on the fpicy thore. Drydaza. 
His were the projects of perpetuum mobiles, and 
of increafing the trade-wind by vatt plantations of 
reeds, Arbuthnot. 
Comfortable is the rrade-wind to the equatorial 
parts, without which life would be both thort and 


Shuk/peare. 


EFICVOUS. Coryne. 
Tra'pen. adj. [from trade.) Veried ; 
praciifed. 


Truft not thofe cunning waters of his eyes; 
For villany is not without fuch rheum : 
And he long traded in it makes it fecm 
Like rivers of remorfe and innocence, Shak/peare. 


Teara'DEFUL, adi. [trade and full.) Com. 
mercial ; bufy in trafiick. 


Tra‘DESFOLK. w. /. [trade an 


Tra'pesMAN. x. fe [trade and man, | 


TRA 


Ve tradeful merchants, that with weary toil 
Do feek mott precious things to make your gain, 
And both the Indies ot their treafure fpoil, 
What needeth you to feek fo farın vain? = =Shak/p. 
Eyes and ears, 
T wo traded pilots 'twixt the dangerous fhores 
Of will and judgment. Shak/peare, 
TRADERA x /. [from trade. | 
1, One engaged in merchandifz or com- 
merce, 
Pilgrims are going to Canterbury with rich offer- 
ings, and traders riding to London with fat purtes. 
Snak/peare. 
Now the victory’s won, 
We return to our laffes like tortunate traders, 
Triumphant with fpoils. Dryden, 
Many traders will neceflitate merchants to trade 
for lefs profit, and confequently be more frugal. 
Child. 
That day traders fum up the accounts of the week. 
Swift. 


2. One long ufed in the methods of money- 


petting ; a practitioner. 


People employed in trades. 

By his advice vidtuallers and tradcsfolk would 
foon get all the money of the kingdom into their 
hands. Swift. 


fhopkeeper. A merchant is called 
trader, but not a tradefman; and it feems 
diftinguithed in Shad/peare from a man 
that labours with hts hands. 

l live by the awl, I meddle with no trade/men's 
tatters. Sbakfpeare. 

They rather had beheld 
Diffentious numbers pelt'ring treets; than fee 
Our tradefmen finging in thcir thops, and going 
About their functions. Shak/peare. 

Order a trade thither and thence fo as tome !ew 
merchants and tradefmen, under colour of turnithing 
the colony with neceffaries, may not grind them. 

Bacon. 

Tradcfmen might conjecture what doings they 

were like to have in their refpeCtive dealings. 
Graurt. 

M. Jourdain would not be thought a tradyman, 
but ordered fome filk to be meafured out to his part- 
ner's friends: now l give up my (hop. Prior. 

Fiom a plain trad:/man with a thop, he 1s now 
grown a very rich country gentleman, sdrbutbuot. 

Domelticks in a gentleman's family have more 
opportunities of improving their minds, than the 
ordinary trade/men. Surft. 

Boalttul and rough, your firft fon is a {quire ; 
The next a sradefman, meek, and much a liar. 

Pope. 

Penitens was a bufy notable sradefmen, very 
profperous in his dealings, but died in the thirty-firh 
year of his age. Law. 

TRADITION. #. f. [tradition, French; 
traditio, Latin, | 

1. The act or practice of delivering ac- 
counts from mouth to mouth without 
written memorials ; communication from 
aye to ape. 

To learn it we have tradition; namely, that fo 
we believe, becaufe both we trom our piedeceffors, 
aad they trom theirs, have fo received. Hooker. 

2. Any thing delivered orally from age to 
age. 
They the truth 
With fuperititions and rraditions taint, 
Left only in thole written records pure. Milton. 

It is well known to have been a general tradition 
amongh thefe nations, that the word was made, and 
had a beginning. Wilkins. 

Our old folemnities 
From no blind zeal or fond tradition rife ; 
But, fav’d from death, ofr Argives yearly pay 
Thele grateful honours to the god ot day. Pope. 
TRADITIONAL. adj. [from tradition. | 


t. Delivered by tradition; defcending by 


oral communication ; tranfinitted by the 


foregoing to the following age. 


ad folk. | : 
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Whence may we have the infallible traditional 
fenfe or icripture, if noc from the heads of their 
church > Tillotfor, 
It there be any difference in natural parts, ft 
fhould feem the advantage lies on the fide of chile 
dren born trom wealthy parents, the fame tradi. 
tional {loth avd luxury which render their body 
weak, perhaps refining their fpirits. Swijte 
2. Obfervant of traditions, or idle rites. 

Not ufed, nor proper. 

God forbid 
We fbould infringe the holy privilege 
Ot lanétuary ! 
You are too fenfelefs obftinate, my lord; 

Too ceremonious and traditional. Shak/peare, 

TraDi TIONALLY. adv, [from tradi- 


tional, | 
| l a 
There is another channe! wherein this dorine is 
| 
| 


By tranfmiflion from age to age. 
traditionally derived from St. John, namely, from 
the clergy of Alia. Burnete 

From traditlon without evidence of 
written memorials. 

lt croffeth the proverb, and Rome might well be 
built in a day, ot that were true which is adition- 
ally related by Strabo, that the great cities Anchiale 
and Tarfus were built by Sardanapalus both in one 
day. Brown. 


Ze 


A | TrabDt/Tionary. adj. [from tradition. | 
a 


Delivered by tradition; tranf{miflive ; 
handed down from age to age. 
Suppofe the fame traditionary train 
Of rigid manners in the houle remain, 
Inveterate truth, an old plain Sabine’s heart. 
Dryden. 
Oral tradition is more uncertain, efpecially if we 
may take that to be the traditionary fenfe ot texts 
of {cripture. Tillotfo». 
The tame of our Saviour, which in fo few years 
had gone through the whole earth, was confirmed 
and perpetuated by fuch records as would preferve the 
traditionary account of him to after-ages. Addifore 
Tra’pitive. adj, [traditive, Fr. trom 
trado, latin.) Tranfmitted or tranfmu- 
fible from age to age. 
Suppole we on things rraditive divide, 
And both appeal to fcripture to decide. Drydan. 
To Trapu'ce. v. a. [traduco, Latin ; tra- 
duire, French. | 
1. To ceafure; tocondemn ; to reprefent 
as blamable ; to calumniate ; to decry. 
The bef {tratagem that Satan hath, who knoweth 
his kingdom to be no one way morc thaken than by 
the publick devout prayers ot God’s church, is by 
traducing the form and manner of them, to bring 
them into contempt, and fo flack the force of all 
men's devotion towards them. Hooker. 
Thole particular ceremonies which they pretend 
to be fo fcandalous, we fhall more thoroughly falt, 
when other things alfo traduced in the publick du- 
ties of the church are, together with thefe, to be 
touched. Hocker, 
Whiltt calumny has fuch potent abetters, we are 
not to wonder at its growth: as long as men are 
malicious and defigning, they witl be traducing. 
Geverament of the Tongue. 
From that preface he took his hint; though he 
had the bafenefs not to acknowledge his benefattor, 
but inttead of it to traduce mein libel. Dryden. 


2. To propagate ; to increafe or continue 
by deriving one from another. 
None aie fo grofs as to contend for this, 
That fouls from bodies may traduced be ; 
Between whofe natures no proportion ts, 
When root and branch in nature (till agree. Darter 
From thefe only the race ot perfect animals were 
propagated and rraduced over the earth. Hale. 
Some believe the foul 1s made by God, fome by 
angels, and fome by the generant: whether it he 
immediately created or truduced, hath been the 
great ball ot contcution to the latter ages. Gaanvilics 


TRADU'CEMENT. x. je [from traduce.) 
Cenfure ; obloquy. 
Rome muft know 
The value of her own; were a concealment 
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Worfe than a theft, nolefs than a fraducement, 
To hide your doings. Sbhalfpeare. 
Tranu’cer. u f. [from traduce. | 
1. A falie cenfurer ; a calumniator. 
2. One who derives. 
Trapu'ciaee. adj. [from traduce.] Such 
as may be derived. 

Though oral tradition might be a competent dif- 
coverer of the original of a kingdom, yet fuch a tra- 
dition were incompetent without written monu- 
ments to derive to us the original laws, becaufe they 
are of a complex nature, and therefore not orally 
traducibie to fo great a dittance of ages. Hale. 

Travdvu'crion. n. /. [from traduce. ] 
te Derivation from one of the fame kind; 
propagation. 

The patrons of traduftion accufe their adverfaries 
of affronting the attributes of God; and the afferters 
of creation impeach them of violence to the nature 
of things. Glanville. 

If by traduSion came thy mind, 

Our wonder is the lefs to find 
A foul fo charming from a ttock fo good ; 
Thy father was transtus’d into thy blood. Dryden. 


2. Tradition; tranfmiffion from one to 


another. 

Touching traditional communication and fraduc- 
tion of truths connatural and engraven, l do not 
doubt but many of them have had the help of that 
derivation. Hale. 


3. Conveyance ; act of transferring. 

Since America is divided on every fide by confi- 
derable feas, and no patfage known by land, the 
fraduGion of brutes could only be by thipping : 
though this was a method ufed for the tradu ion of 
u‘eful cattle from hence thither, yet itis not credible 
that bears and lions thould have to much care ufed 
for thcir tranfportatioa. Hale. 


4. Tranfition. 
The reports and fugues have an agreement with 
the figures in rhetorick ol repetition and traduction. 
Bacon 


TralFFICK. mf. [traftque, Fr. trafica, 
Italian. ] 

r, Commerce; merchandifing ; large trade ; 
exchange of commodities. Trafick was 
formerly ufed of foreign commerce in 
diftinétion from zrade. 

Traffick's thy god. 

My father 

A merchant of great trafiek through the world. 
f Shak/peare. 
Tyre, a town indeed of great wealth and srafack, 

and the moit famous empory of the clder tunes. 
Hieylin. 
As he was, for his great wifdom, ftiled the Engtith 
Solomon, he followed theexample of that wife king 
in nothing more than by advancing the ¢r.zffick of 
his people. Addifon 

2. Commodities ; fubject of traffick, 

You'll (ee a draggled damfel 
From Rillinfgate her filhy ¢raffick bear. Gay. 

To TRA/‘FFICK. ve ne (trafiquer, French ; 
traficare, Italian. ] 

1. To practife commerce ; to merchandife ; 
to exchange commodities. 


They firft plant for corn and cattle, and after en- 


large themfelves for things to traffick withal. 
Bacen. 


Shakfpeare. 


2. To trade meanly or mercenarily. 
Saucy and oveibold ! how did you dare 
To trade and trafick with Macbeth 
Jn riddles and attsirs of death ? Shak/peare. 
How hatt thou dar’d to think fo vilely of ine, 
That I would condefcend to thy mean arts, 
And traffick with thee for a prince’s ruin ? 


Tra'FFICKER. mf, [¢rafqueur, Fr. from 
trafick.| Trader ; merchant. 


Your argofies with portly fail, 
Like figniors and rich burehers on the flood, 


IDo overpeer the petty traffickers 
Thatcurtly to them. Shalfpeare. 


Rowe. 
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Tn it are fo many Jews very rick, and [o great trafe 
Sickers, that they have molt of the Englith trade in 
their hands. Addifon. 
TRA'’GACANTH. x. f. [tragacantha, Lat.) 
A gum which proceeds from the incifion 
of the root or trunk of a plant fo called. 
T reveux. 
Trace’Dian, 72. /. [from tragedy ; traga- 
dus, Latin.} 
1. A writer of tragedy. 

Many of the poets themfelves had much nobler 
conceptions of the Weity, than to imagine him to 
have any thing corporeal; as in thcfe verfes out of 
the ancient trugedian. Stilling fleet. 

2. An actor of tragedy. 

1 can counterfeit the deep tragedian; 

Speak, and look back, and pry on ev’ry fide, 
Tremble and fart at wagging of a ftraw, 
Intending deep fulpicion, Shak/peare. 

To the well-lung’d fragedian’s rage 
They recommend their labours of the ftage. Dryd. 

TRA'GEDY. z. / [tragedie, French ; 
trag@dia, Latin. ) 
1. A dramatick reprefentation of a ferious 


action. 
Thoufands more, that yet fulpe&t no peril, 
Will now conclude their plotted tragedy.  Shat/p. 
All our sragedies are ot kings and princes; but 
you never lee a poor man have a part unlefs it be as 
a chorus, or to fill up the fcenes, to dance, or to be 
derided. Taylor. 
Imitate the fitter of painting, tragedy ; which em- 
ploys the whole forces ot her art in the main action. 
Dryden. 
An anthem to their god Dionyfus, whillt the goat 
ftood at his altar to be lacrificed, was cailed the goat- 
fong or tragedy Rovner. 
There to her heart fad tragedy addrett 
The dagger, wont to pierce ane tyrant’s breaft. 
Pope. 
2. Any mournful or dreadful event, 
l hall laugh atthis, 
That they, who brought me in my mafter’s hate, 
l live to look upon their tragedy. Shuak/peare. 
l look upon this now done in England as another 
act of the fame tragedy which was lately begun in 
Scotland. King Charies. 
TRA'GICAL, ladj. [éragicus, Latin; tra- 
Tra'Gick. § gigue, French. ] 
1. Relating to tragedy, 


The root and tragical effect, 

Vouchlate, O thou the mournfull'ft mufe of nine, 

That wont’ht the tragick ttage for to direct, 

In funcral complaints and wailtul une 

Reveal to me. Spenfer. 

Thy Clarence he is dead that ftabb’d my Edward 5 

And the beholders of this ¢ravick play, 

Untimely {mothac'd in their dufky graves. Sdat/p. 
2. Mournful; calamitous ; forrowful; dread. 


ful. 
A dire induction I am witnefs to; 
And will to France, hoping the confequence 
Will prove as bitter, black, and fragical. Shat/p. 
The gaudy, blabbing, and remorletul day 
Is crept into the bofom ot the fea: 
And now loud howling wolves aroufe the jades 
That drag the rragick melancholy night. . Sdah/p. 
Why look you (till fo tern and tragica! ? Shat/p. 
So ‘ragical and merited a fate 
Shall {wallow thofe who God and jultice hate. 
Sandys. 
] now muft change thofe notes to tragick&. Milt. 
The tale of this fong is a pretty fragical Rory ; 
and pleafes, becaufe itis a copy of nature. dddifen. 
Bid them drefs their bloody altars 
With every circumitance of tragick pomp. Rowe. 
Tra‘GICALLy, adv. [from tragical. | 


te In a tragical manner; in a manner befit- 
ting tragedy. 

Juvenai’s genius was fharp and eager; and as his 
provocations were grcat, he has revenged them ra- 
gically. Dryden. 

z. Mournfully ; forrow fully ; calamitoufly. 
Cra'GicaLness, ne f. [from sragical, } 
Mournfulnefs ; calamitouinefs, 


TRAGICO/MICALLY,. adv. 


TRNA 


Like bold Phactons, we defpife all benetits of the 
father of light, unlefs we may guide his chariot; 
and we moralize the fable as well in the tragicalrese 
of the event, as in the infolence of the undertaking. 

Decay of Piety. 


Tracicomeby, n. fi [tragicomeaic, Fre 


from tragedy and comedy.| A drama 
compounded of merry and ferious events. 
On ihe world’s tage, when our applaufe grows 
ighy 
For acting here life's rragi-ccmedy, 
The lookers-on will fay we act not well, 
Unlefs the laf the former fcenes excel. Denham. 
The faults of that drama are in the kind of ite 
which 1s tragi-comedy ; but it was given to the people. 
Drydes. 
We have often had tragi-comedies upon the Eng- 
lith theatre with fucccfs: but in that fort of compofie 
tion the tragedy and comedy are ia diftin¢t Scenes. 
Gay. 


TRAGICO'MICAL, adj. [tragicomique, Kr. 


trogical and ccmical. | 


| te Relating to tragicomedy. 


The whole art of the trugi-c:mical farce lies in 
interweaving the feveral kinds of the drama, fo that 
they cannot be diftinguithed. Gay. 


2. Confifting of a mixture of mirth with 


forrow. 

[from tragi- 

ccmical.| Ina tragicomical manner. 
Laws my Pindarick parents matter’d not, 

So I was tragicomically got. Bramtften. 


To TRAJE'CT. v, a. [trayefus, Latin.] 


To caft through ; to throw. 

The difputes ot thole afluming confidents, that 
think fo highly of their attainments, are like the 
controverfy of thoie in Plato’s den, who having 
never feen but the fhadow of an horfe srzyef?e4, ca- 
gerly contended, whether its neighing preceeded 
from its appearing mane or tail, Glanville. 

li there are ditterent kinds of zther, they have a 
different degree of rarity; by which it becomes fo 
fit a medium for trusce?izg the light et all celeftial 
bodies. Grew. 

If the fun’s light be rrareč?ed through three or 
more crofs prifms fucceffively, thofe rays which in 
the firit prifm are retracted more than others, are in 
all the following prifms refracted more than others 
in the fame proportion. New ton. 


TRAJECT. x fa [trajet, French ; trajectus, 


Latin.] A ferry ; a paffage for a water- 


carriage. 

What notes and garments he doth give thee, 
Bring to the ¢fraje, to the common ferry, 
With trades to Venice. Shuk/peare. 


TrajJECTION. 2. /. [trajeSio, Latin. | 


1. The act of darting through. 

Later aftronomers have obicrved the free motion 
of fuch comets as have, by a ¢rayefion through the 
zther, wandered through the celettial or iotesitellac 
part of the univerfe. Boyle, 

2, Emiffion. 

The trajeSions of fuch an obje& more fharply 
pierce the martyred foul of John, than afterwards 
did the nails the crucified body of Peter. Brown. 

To TRAIL. v. a. [trailler, French. | 
1. To hunt by the track. 


2, ‘To draw along the ground. 
Beat thou the drum, that it fpeak mournfully ; 
Trail your tteel pikes. Shuk/pearee 
Faintly he ttagcer’d through the hiffing throng, 
And hung his head, and ¢rais’d his legs along. 
Dryden. 
3. To draw a long floating or waving 
body. 
What boots the regal circle on his head, 
That long behind he ¢rai/s his pompous robe, 
And, of all monarchs, only grafps the globe? Pepee 


4 [sreglen, Dutch.} To draw ; to drag. 
Becaufe they hall not raid me through their ftreets 
Like a wild beat, l am content to go. Milter, 
‘Thrice happy poet, who may trail 
Thy houfe about thee like a fna: 5 
Or, harnefs’d to a nag, at eafe 
‘Lake journies i0 it like a chaife; 
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‘Or in a boat, whene’er thou wilt, 
Canit make it ferve thee for a tilt. Swift. 
Jo Trait. v. ne To be drawn out in 
length. 
When his brother faw the red blood trail 
Adown fo fatt, and all his armour fteepe, 
For very felnefs loud he gan to weep. Spenfer. 
Swift men of foot, whofe broad-fet backs their 
trailing hair did hide. Chapman. 
Since the flames purfu'd the trailing {moke, 
He knew his boon was granted. Dryden. 
From o’er the root the blaze began to move, 
And trailing vanith'd in th’ Idean grove ; 
It fwept a path in heav’n, and thone a guide, 
Then in a tteaming {tench of fulphur dy'd. Dryd, 
Trait. z. / [from the verb | 
1. Scent left on the ground by the animal 
urfued ; track followed by the hunter. 
See but the iffue of my jealoufy : if l cry out thus 
upon no frail, never trut me when I open again. 
Shaky peare. 
How chearfully on the falfe trai/ they cry ! 
h, this is counter, you falfe Danith dogs. Sdak/s. 
I do think, or elfe this brain of mine 
Hunts not the 7.2/7 of policy fo fure 
As I have us’d to do, that I have found 
“The very caufe of Hamlet's lunacy. 
2. Any thing drawn to length. 
From thence the fuming ruil began to fpread, 
And lambent glories danc’d about her head. Dvyd. 
When lightning thoots in glittering s7a//s along, 
Jt thines, "us true, and gilds the gloomy night; 
But when ic ttrikes, tis fatal. Rowe. 
3. Any thing drawn behind in long undu- 


lations. 
And round about her work fhe did empale 
With a fair border wrought of fundry flow’rs, 
Enwoven with an ivy winding trail. Spenfer. 
A fudden ttar it thot through liquid air, 
Pope. 


Sha Kfpeare. 


And drew behind a radiant frai? of hair. 
Js TRAIN., V. a. (trainer, French. | 
1. To draw along. 
in hollow cube he frain’d 
His devilifh enginery. Milton. 
2. To draw ; toentice ; toinvite; to allure. 
If but twelve French 
Were there in arms, they would be as acall 
To trtin ten thoufand Enghith to their fide. Sbatfp. 
3. To draw by artifice or ftratagem. 
For that caufe I ¢rain’d thee to my houfe. 
Sbakfpeare, 
Oh, train me not, fweet mermaid, with thy note! 
To drown me in thy filter’s food of tears, 
Sing, Syren, to thylelf, and I wall doat ; 
Spread o’er the filver waves thy golden hair, 
And asa bed I'll take thee, and there hie. § Shak/p. 
4. To draw from act to act by perfuafion 


or promife. 
We did train him on, 
And his corruption being ta’en from us, 
We as the {pring of all hall pay for all. Shak/peare, 
oe To educate; to bring up: commonly 
with wp. 
I can fpeak Englith, 
For Í was train'd up in the Englifh court. Shak/p, 
A moft rare {peaker, 
To nature none more bound ; his training fuch, 
Thathe may furnith and inftruct great teachers. 
Shak/peare. 
A place for exercife and training up of youth in 
the fathion of the heathen. 2 Maccabees, 
Call fome of young years to train them up in that 
trade, and fo fit them tor weighty affairs, Bacon. 
Spirits srain’d up in feaft and fong. Milton, 
The firft chriltians were by great hardihips rained 
up for glory. Tillotfon. 
The young foldier is tobe traizetonto the war- 
fare of ltte; wherein care is to be taken that more 
things be not reprefented as dangerous than really 


are fo. Locke. 
6. To exercife, or form to any pra&tice by 
exercife. 


Abram armed his ¢raincd fervants born in his 
houfe, and purfued. Genefis. 
The warrior horie here bred he’s taught to rain. 

Dryden, 


og 


|r. 
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RAIN. u f. [train, French. ] 
Artifice; ftratagem of enticement. 
He calt by treaty and by trains 
Her to perfuade. Spenfer. 
‘Their general did with due care provide, 
To fave his men from ambuth and from tr.a’n. 
Fairfax. 
This mov`d the king, 
To lay to draw him in by any train. 
Swoln with pride, into the fnare [ fell 
Of fair fallacious looks, venereal trains, 
Soften’d with pleafure and voluptuous life. Milton. 
Now to my charms 
Ard to my wily zraizs' 1 {hall ere long 
Be well ftock’d with as fair a herd as graz’d 
About my mother Circe. Milton. 
The practice begins of crafty men upon the fimple 
and good; thefe eafily follow and are caught, while 
the others lay ¢a/zs and-purfue a game, Temple. 


2. The tail of a bird. 

Coitly followers are not to be liked, left while a 
man makes his rrain longer he makes his wings 
fhorter. Bacon. 

Contracting their body, and being forced to draw 
in their fore parts to eftablith the hinder in the ele- 
vation of the frain, if the fore parts do part and in- 
cline to the ground, the hinder grow too weak, and 


Daniel. 


fuffer the ¢raiz to fall. Brown. 
The bird guideth her body with her rrai», and 
the thip is {teered with the rudder. Hakewill, 
Vh' other, whofe gay rrain 
Adorns him colour'd with the florid hue 
Of rainbows and ttarry eyes. Milton. 


The rain fteers their flights, and turns their bo- 
dies like the rudder of a (hip; as the kite, by alight 
turning of his fra, moves his body which way he 
pleafes. Ray. 


3. The part of a gown that falls behind 
upon the ground. 
A thoufand pounds a year, for pure refpect ! 
That promifes more thoufands: honour’s traiz 
Is longer than his fore skirts. Soakipeare. 


4. A feries; a confecution: either local or 


mental, 
Rivers now ftream, and draw their humid frain. 
Milton. 
Diftin&t gradual growth in knowledge carries its 
own light with it, in every ftep of its progreftion, in 
an eafy and orderly raiz. Locke. 
If we reflet on what is obfervable in ourfelves, 
we fhall find our ideas always palling in tray one 
going and another coming, without intermiffion. 


Locke. 


"They laboured in vain fo far to reach the apoftle’s 
meaning, all along in the ¢raiz of what he faid. 
Locke. 
Some truths refult from any ideas, as foon as the 
mind puts them into propofitions ; other truths re- 
quire a ‘rain of ideas placed in order, a due com- 
paring of them, and deductions made with attention. 
Locke, 
What wouldit thou have me do? confider weil 
The rrain of ills our love would draw behind it. 
slddifon, 
The author of your beings can by a glance of the 
eye, or a word fpeaking, enlighten your mind, and 
conduct you to a rrain of happy fentuments. Watts. 


5. Procefs ; method ; {tate of procedure. 

If things were once in this ¢raiz, if virtue were 
eftablithed as neceffary to reputation, and vice not 
only loaded with infamy, but made the infallible 
ruin of all men’s pretenfions, our duty would take 
root in our nature. Swift. 


6. A retinue; a number of followers or 


attendants. 
My traiz are men of choice and rareft parts, 
That in the moit exact regard fupport 
The worthips of their names. Shakfpeare. 
Our fire walks forth, without more train 
Accompany’d than with his own comple:e 


PeifeCions. Milton. 
Thou thouldft be feen 

A goddefs among gods, ador’d, and ferv'd 

By angels numberlefs, thy daily frain. Milton. 


He comes not with a srain to moye our fear. 
Dryden. 
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The king's daughter, with a lovely train 

Of fellow nymphs, was {porting on the plain, 
Adtifon, 

He would put a check to the fury of war, that a 
{top might be put to thofe things which are of its 
train. Smal! idge. 

7. An orderly company ; a proceffivn. 

Faire(t of (tars, kalt in the zraiz of night, 

If better thou belong not to the dawn. Ailton, 

Who the knights in green, and what the rrain 
Of ladies drefs'd with daifies on the plain? Dryden, 

g, The line of powder leading to the mine. 

Since firit they fail’d ia their defigns, 

To take in heav'n by fpringing mines ; 

And with unanfwerable barrels 

Of gunpowder, difpute ther quarrels ; 

Now take a courfe more pra¢ticable, 

By laying traizs to fire the rabble. Hau dibras. 

Shall he that gives fire to the zruin, pretend to 
wath his hands of the hurt that’s done by the play- 
ing of the mine ? L' Eftrange. 

g. TRatn of artillery, Cannons accom- 
panying an army. 

With an army abundantly fupplied with a srair 
of artillery, and all other provifions neceflary, the 
king advanced towards Scotland. Clarendon. 

TRAINBA'NDS. z», Je [train and band: 
J fuppofe for trated band.) The mili- 
tia; the part of a community trained to 
martial exercife. 

He directed the trairdands, which confilted of 
the mott? fubitaotial houfholders, to attend. Clarerd, 

Give commiffion 
To fome bold man, whole loyalty you truft, 
And let him raife the zrainbands of the city. Dry. 

A council of war was called, wherein we agreed 
to retreat: but before we could give the word, the 
trainbardt, taking advantage of our delay, fied firit. 

Addifon. 

TRAINBE/ARER. ™ fe [train and dcarcr. } 
One that holds up a train. 

TRAINO'IL. z. fe [train and cil.) Oil 
drawn by coćtion trom the fat of the 
whale. 

Tra'INY. adj, [from train.| Belonging 
to train oi], A bad word. 

Here {teams afcend, 
Where the huge hogtheads fweat with /rziny oil. 
Gay. 

To TRAIPSE, v. a. [A low word. See 
TraPe.] To walk in a carelefs or flut- 
tifh manner. 

Two flip-thod mufes rraipfe along, 

In lofty madnefs, meditating fong. Popre 

Trait. z. f. [trait, French.}] A ftroke; 
a touch. Scarce Englifh. 

By this fingle ¢rait Homer makes an effential 
difference between the Itiad and Ouyfley ; that in 
the former the people perithed by the folly of their 
kings; in this, by their own folly. Broome. 

TRA'ITOR. 2. f. (traitre, French; tradi- 
for, Latin.] One who being trutted 
betrays. 

The law laid that grievous punifhment upon 
traitcrs, to forfeit all their lands to the prince, that 
men might be terrified from committing treafon. 

Spenfer. 

If you flatter him, you are a great ¢raivor to him. 

Bacon. 

I’ll put him thus far into the plot, that he thould 
be fecured as a fraitor ; but when I am outof reach, 
he thall be releafed. Dryden. 

There is no difference, in point of morality, whe- 
ther a man calls me /raitor in one word, or fays l 
am one hired to betray my religion, and fell my 
country. Swift. 

Trai tory, adj. [from zraitor,] Treach- 
crous; perfidious. 

Thefe traitorly rafcals’ miferies are to be fmil'd 
at, their offences being fo capital. Sbat/peare. 


TRA'ITOROUS. adj. from traitor. } 
Treacherous ; perfidious ; faithlefs. 


What news with him, that zrait'rous wight? 
Daniel. 
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Pontinins knows not yous 
While you Itand vut upon thefe traitorsus terms, 
Ben ‘Fonfon. 
The trattcrous or treacherous, who have milled 
others, he wou'd have feverely punithed, and the 
neutrals noted. Bacon. 
More ol his majefty’s friends have loft their lives 
in this rebellion than of his zreiterous lubjccts. 
Addifon 
Traltrorousiy. adv. [from traitorous. | 
ln a manner fuiting traitors; perfidi- 


oufly ; treacheroully. 
Good duke Humphry ¢raiterou/ly is murther'd 
By suttolk. Swuak/peare. 
Thou bitter {weet ! whom I had laid 
Next me, me frufreron//y hat betray'd 5 
And unfulpeAed halt snsifibly 
At once fled into hum, and ftay’d with me. Doane. 
They had traitorou/ly endeavoured to fubvert the 
fundainental laws, deprive the king of his regal 
power, and to place on his fubjects a tyrannical 
powcr. Crarendon, 
Tratrress. xf. [from traitor.] A wo- 


man who betyays. 
t, what Iam, by what I was, o’ercome : 
Traitrefs, vetore my beauty and my charme, 
Nor (teal my conquett with my proper arms. Dryd. 
Ly the dire fury of a traitre/s wife, 
Ends the fad evening of a (tormy hfe. Pope. 
Vracari‘rious. ad. [from tranfiatus, 
Latin.] Metaphorical ; not literal. 
Trarati‘Tious.y, adv. [from zralati- 
tious.) Metaphorically; not literally ; 
not according to the firt inscntion ot 
the word. 
f.anguage properly is that of the tongue directed 
to the ear hy peaking; written language is /ra/ati- 
tioxjly fo called, becaufe it is made to reprelent to 
the cye the lume words which are pronounced. 
' Holder. 
Jo TRALIUNEATE. v. n. [trans and line. | 
Yo deviate from any direction. 
If you tru/incate {rom your father’s mind, 
Whatare you clie but of a battard kind ? 
Do then as your progenitors have done, 
And by their virtues prove yourfelf their fon. Dryd 
TRAM MEL. e | tramail, French 3; ‘Yama, 
tragula, Latin. | 
1. A netin which birds or filh are caught. 
“Che ramme? differeth not much trom the (hape 
of the bunt, and ferveth to fuch ule as the wear and 
hakinge | Ca ew. 
2. Any kind of net. 
Her golden locks fhe roundly did upty 
In braided zranmnels, that no boler ha:rs 
1).d out of order ttray about her dainty ears. Spenfer. 
3. A kind of fhackles in which horfes are 
taught to pace. 
l may go thuffling at fit, for | was never before 
walked in ¢ravnels ; yet 1 thall drudge at conilancy, 
till l have warn otf the hitching in my pace. Dryden 
Jo TRA'MMEL, v. a. | from the noun. | 
To catch ; to 1atercept. 
I th’ atfaffinauion 
Could trammel up the confequence, and catch 
With tts furceale fuccefs, Shuk/peare. 


Jo TRAMPLE. V. a. [trampe, Danih. } 
To tread under foot with pride, con- 
tempt, or elevation, 

Catt not your pearls before fwine, left they trample 


them under their feet. Mattoeus. 
My itrength hall zrampie thee as mire. Milton. 


Jo TRAMPLE. vèn. 
1. To tread in contempt. 
Diogenes trampled on Plato's pride with greater 
of his own. Ceomernment cf the Tongue, 
Your country’s gads & feorn, 
And trampée on their ignuminious altars. 


2. To tread quick and loudly. 
l hear his thund’sing voice refound, 
And trampling feet that haxe the lolid ground. 


Dryaen. 
VoL. Il, 


Rowe 


Tra'NNeEL. z. /. A (harp pin, 


I . 
TRANQUIL. ad), 


TRANQUILLITY. 


TRANSA CTION. 


TRANSANIMA TION. 


TRA 


that tramples. 


TRANA' TION. ». f. [rraua, Latin,] The 


act of fwimming over. 


TRANCE, a. fe (tranje, French; trav. 


fitus, Latin, Tt might cherctore be writ- 
ten rare] An ecttacy ; a ftate in 
which the foul is rapt into vifions of 
future or diitant things; a temporary 
abfence of the foul from the body. 
Gynecia hat beenin fuch a ¢rance of mufing, 
that Zelmane was fighting with the lion betore the 
knew of any lion's coming. Sidney. 
Rapt with joy refembling heavenly madnefs, 
My foui was ravitht quite asin a trance. Spenser. 
That Talietlen, once which made the rivers dance, 
And in his rapture rais*d the mountain’s from their 
trance. Drayton. 
Abftract as in a trance, methought I faw, Mile. 
Sudden he ftarts, 
Shook from his tender trance. 


Thomfor. 


TRA'NCED, adj. Strom trance.) Lying 


in a trance or ecftacy. 

His grief grew puiffant, and the ftrings of life 
Began tocrack. Twice then the trumpets founded, 
And there l lefe him trance’ d, Shak/{peare. 


TRA'NGRAM. x. jJ. [A cant word.] An 


odd intricately contrived thing. 

What’s the meaning of all thefe tramgrams and 
gimcracks ? what are you going about, jumping over 
my matter’s hedges, and running your lines crofs 
his grounds ? Arbuthnot. 
Perhaps 

from trexnel, 

With a fmall ranne? of irony or a large nail 
grounded to a fharp point, they mark the brick. 

Mexon. 


[trangquille, French ; 
tranquillus, Latin.) Quiet; peaceful ; 
undilturbed. 

l had been happy, 


Sol had nothing known. Ob now, for ever 
Farcwel the trangau// minil farewel content! 
Shatfpeare, 

ne fe (tranquillitas, 
Latin; ¢ranguillite, ¥Ūrencn.] Quiet ; 
peace of mind; peace of condition; 
freedom from perturbation, 

Leave off, 

To iet a weary wretch from her due rett, 
And trouble dying fouls tranguillity. 

How rev’rend is the face of this tall pile, 
Whofe aged pillars rear thei: ma'ble heads 
To bear aiote its arch'd and pand'rous roof, 
By its own weight made itedtait and immoveable, 
Looking tranquillity ! z Congreve. 

You can farce imagine any hero palling from one 
ftage of lite to another with fo much sranguillity, fo 
esly a tranfition, and fo laudable a beMaviour. Pope. 


Spenfer. 


To TRANSA'CT. v.a., [tranfactu;, Latin.) 
t. To manage; to negotiate ; to conduct 


a treaty or affairs. 
. To pertorm ; tada; to carry on. 

It cannot be expected they fhould mention parti- 
culars which were tranja%d amongit fome tew of 
the difcaples only, as the transbguration and the 
agony. Addifon, 

nm. f. [tranfattion, Fr, 
from trav/fa?.} Negotiation ; dealing 
between man and man; management ; 
affairs; things managed. 

It is not the purpofz ot this difcourfe to fet down 
the particular frac/uctiors ot this treaty. Clarendon, 
sip [trans and 

anima.) Conveyance ot the foul from 
one body to another, 

It the tranfanimation of Pythagoras were truc, 
thae the fouls of men tran!migrate into fpecies an- 
fwering their former nature, {ome men cannot 
efcape that very bicod whoie ire Satau entered. 

Broun 
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| TRA'MPLER. x. f, [from mwrample.] One| To TRANSCE'ND. v a, [tranfcendr, Lat.) 


1, To pafs; to overpafs, 
It is a dangerous opinion tə fuch popes us thrall 
tranfeend their limits, and become tyrannical. ” 
hacen, 
To judge herfelf, the muh kerfelf rran/com’, 
As greater circles comprehend thc lefs. Davies, 
2. To furpals; to ourgo; to excead; to 
excel. 
This glorious piece tranfeend; what he could 
think 3 
So much his blond is nobler than his ink. 
“Uhefe aro they 
Deferve their greatnefs and uneavy'd ftand, 
Since what they act rramjcend, what they command. 
Denham, 
High though her wit, yet humble was ber miad, 
As if the could not, or the would not find 
How much her worth ‘ranjcended all her kind. 
Dryden. 


Waller. 


3. To furmount ; to rife above. 

Make dilquifition whether thefe unufual lights be 
meteorological impreilions not warfcerdizg the 
upper region, or whether to be ranked among celef- 
tial bodies. Mlowel, 

To TRANSCE'ND. V. 7. 


re POC mo, Mot urn ules 
To conclude, becaufe things do not eafily fink, 
they do not drown at all, the fallacy is a frequent 
addition in human expreffions, which often give 
diftinct accounts of proximity, and tanfecnd from 
one unto another, Brews, 


2. To furpafs thought. 

The contiftence of grace and free will, in this 
fenfe, is no fuch tranfernding myttery, and l think 
there is no text in fcripture that founds any thing 
towards making it fo. Hammond. 


TRANSCENDENCE. } x. f. [from strane 
TRANSCE'NDENCY. § frend.) 
1. Excellence; unufual excellence ; fuper- 
eminence. 
2. Exaggeration ; elevation beyond truth. 
It is true greatnefs to have in one the frailty of a 
man, and the fecurity of a God: this would have 


done better in pvefy, where tranfcendencies are more 
allowed. Bacon. 
TRANSCENDENT. adj. tranfcendens, 
Latin ; zrarjtendant, French.) Excellent ; 
fupremely excellent; paffiny others. 

‘the utle of queen is given by Ignatius to the 
Lord's-day, not by way ol dercg..tiun and diminu- 
tion, but to fignify tac eminent and rranfcendent 
honour ot the daye White. 

Thou, whole (trong hand, w:th fo trarfecndene 

worth, 
Holds high the rein of fair Parthenope. Crafbaw. 

There is, in a lawgiver, a habitual and ultimate 
intention of a more excellent ard traycendent nae 
ture. Bifvop Sander/on. 

Ii thou beef he— But O ! how fall'n, how chang'd 
From him who in the happy realms of light, 
Cloath'd with tranfiexdent brightnels, didit outfhine 
Mytiads, though bright ! Milto, 

Oh charmivg piincels | oh tranfcendent maid ! 

A. Philipe. 

The right our Creator has to our obedience is of 
fo kigh aud tranfcendert a nature, that it can fuffee 
no competition; his commands mult have the firit 
and governing influence on all our actions. Regers. 

TRANSCENDENTAL, adj, [tran/cendenta- 
lis, low Latia. | 

1. Gereral; pervading many particulars. 

2. Supereminent ; pafling others. 

‘Though the Deity perceiveth not pleafure nor 
pain, as we do; yet he mult have a peitect and 
trancendentas perception of thefe, and of al! other 
things. Grew. 

FRANSCE'ND3NTLY, adv. [from trar- 
feendent.| Excellently ; fupereminently. 

The law of chrittianiry is eminently and ‘ren. 

Seerdently called the word of truth. k South, 
To TRA NSCOLATR. v.a. [trans and cols, 
Latin.} ‘Po train through a feve or 
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colander ; to fuffer to pafs, as through a ' 
ftrainer. 

The lungs are, unlefs pervious like a fpunge, un- 
fit to imbibe and ¢ranfco/ate the air. Harvey. 

Jo TRANSCRIBE. v. a [sranferibo, Lat. 
tranfcrire, French.] To copy ; to write 
from an exemplar. 

He was the original of all thofe inventions, from 
which others did but tranfcrise copies. Clarendon 

The moft rigid exa€tors of mere outward purity 
do but tranfer'e the folly of him who pumps very 
laborioufly in a hip, yet neglects to top the leak. 

Decay of Piety. 

Tf we imitate their repentance as we :ranfcribe 
their faults, we {hall be received with the fame 
mercy. Rogers. 

TRANSCRIBER. #. / [from zranferibe.] 
A copier ; one who writes from a copy. 

A coin is in no danger of having its characters 
altered by copiers and zrarnferibers. Addifon. 

Writings have been corupted by little and little, 
by unfkiltul tranferisers. Waterland, 

TRA NECRIPT. w. f. ftranfeript, French ; 
tranferiptum, Lam. |] A copy; any 
thing written from an original. 

The Grecian learning was but a tramcript of the 
Chaldean asd Egyptian; and the Roman of the 
Grecian. Glanville. 

The decalogre of Mofes was but a tran/cris?, not 
an original, South, 

Drtate, O mighty Judge ! what thou haf feen 
Of cities and of courts, of books and men, 

And deign to let thy fervant hold the pen. 

Through ages thus I may prefume to live, 

And from the tranjcripr of thy profe receive 

What my own ‘hort-liv’d verfe can never give. 

Prior. 

TRANSCRIPTION. mf. [tranferiptior, 

French; from tranferiptus, Latin.) The 

act of copying. 

The anc:ents were but men ; the practice of rran- 
feription in our days was no montter in their's : 
plagiary had not tts nativity with printing, but began 
in times when thefts were difficult. Bruson. 

The corruptions that have crept into it by many 
tranfcriptions was the caufe of fo great difference. 

Brerewcod. 
TRANSCRI'PTIVELY. adv. [from tran- 
Jeript.| In manner of a copy. 

Nat a few tranfcriptively fubícribing their names 
to other men’s esdeavours, tranfcribe all they have 
written. Brown. 

Jo TRANSCU!R. V. 7. [tranfcurro, Latin. ] 
To run or rove to and fro. 

By fixing the mind on one object, it doth not 

fpatiate and tranfcur. Bacin. 


TRANSCU'RSION, a. f. [from tranjcurfus, 
Latin.] Ramble-; pafage through ; paí- 
fage beyond certain limits; extraordinary 
deviation. 

In a great whale, the fenfe and the affects of any 
one part of the bady initantly make a tranfcurfion 
throughout the whole. Bacon. 

} have briefly run over tran/curfions, as if my pen 
had been potting with them. Waticn. 

His philofophy gives them sranfcurfions beyond 
the vortex we breathe in, and leads them through 
others which are only kaown in an hypothelis. 

Glanville. 

Tam to make often rranfcarficns into the neigh- 
bouring forefts as I pafs along. Hewel. 

If man were out of the world, who were then 
left to view the face of heaven, to wonder at the 
tranfeurfion of comets ? Mauve. 


Tease. 2.4 f2- [tranfe,, French. Sée 
Trance.| A temporary abfence of 
the foul; an ecitacy. 

Abfira&t as in a tranfe, methought I few, 
Though flecping, where I lay, and law the fhape 
Still glorious before whom awake } ttood. Milton. 

TRANSELEMENTA TION, n.f. [trans and 
clement.) Change of one ele:nent into 
another, 


} 


| 


TRTA 


Rain we allow; but if they fuppofe any other 
tranfelementation, it neither agrees with Mofes’s 
philofophy nor St. Peter’s. Burner. 

Transexion, x. fe [trans and fexus, Lat.] 

Change from one fex to another. 

It much impeacheth the iterated tranfxion of 
hares, if that be true which fome phy ficians afirm, 
that tranfmutation of fexes was only fo in opinion, 
and that thofe transfeminated perfons were really 
men at firft. Brown. 

To TRANSFE'R. U. a, [transferer, French; 
transfera, Latin. | 

1. To convey ; to make over from ote to 

another: with /o, fometimes with xpo». 

He that transfers the laws of the Lacedemonians 
to the people of Athens, should find a great abfur- 
dity and inconvenience. Spenfer. 

Was’t not enough you took mycrown away, 

But cruelly you muft my love betray? 

I was well pleas’d to have trazsferr’d my right, 

And better chang‘d your claim of lawlef: might. 
Dryden. 

The king, 

Who from himfelf all envy would remove, 

Left both to be determin’d by the laws, 

And to the Grecian chiefs transferr’d the caufe. 
Dryden. 

This was one perverfe effect of their fitting at 
eale under their vines and fig-trees, that they forgot 
from whence that eafe came, and transferred all the 
honour of it xp: themfelves. 

Your facred aid religious monarchs own, 

When firit they merit, then afcend the throne: 
But tyrants dread you, let your jut decree 
Transfer the power, and fet the people tree, Prior. 

By reading we learn not only the actions aod the 
fentiments of different nations, but transfer to our- 
felves the knowledge and improvements of the mott 
learned men. Watts, 

To remove ; to tranfport. 

The king was much moved with this unexpected 
accident, becaufe it was ftirred in fuch a place 
where he could not with fafety transfer his own 
perlon to fuppre‘s it. Bacon. 

He thirty rolling years the crown (hall wear, 
Then from Lavinium thall the feat transfer. Dryd. 
Tra'NSFER. x f A change of property ; 

a delivery of property to another. 
TRANSFERRER. #2. /. He that transfers, 
TRANSFIGURA'TION, ze fe (trans/igura- 

tion, French. | 
1. Change of form. 

In kinds where the difcrimination of fexes is ob- 
fcure, thefe transformations are more common, and 
in fome without commixture; as in cateipillars or 
filkworms, whercin there i; a vilible and triple 
transfiguration. Brown. 

2. lhe miraculcus change of our bleiled 

Saviour’s appearance on the mount. 

It cannot be expected that other authors fhould 
mention partic&lars which were tranfacted amongit 
fome of the difciples; fuch as the rransfiguratiun 
and the agony in the garden. 

Did Raphael’s pencil never chufe to fall ? 

Say, are his works travsjigurations all? Blackmore. 
To VRANSII'GURE. v. a. {transfigurer 

French; zrans and figura, Latin | ‘To 

transform; to change with refpect to out- 
ward appearance. 

fam the more zealous to fransfeure your love 
into devotion, becaule 1 have oblervcd your paflion 
to have been extremely impatient of confinement. 

Boyles 

The nuptial right his outrage (trait attends, 

The dow’r defir’d is his transfzur’d friends : 

The incantation backward fhe repeats, 

Inverts her rod, and what the did defeate. Garth. 


To TRANSFI'X, v. a. [transfixus, Latin. ] 
To pierce through. 
Amongit thefe mighty men were women mix'd ; 
The bold Semiramis, whofe fides truncix'd 
With foa’s own blade, her foul reproaches fpoke. 


Spenfer. 


2. 


With linked th:nderbolts 
Transfix us to the bottom of this gulph. 


| 
| 


Atterbury. | 


Addifen, | 


>! TRANSFUSION. 2 


TRPA 


Diana’s dart 
In an unhappy chace transha’d her heart. Dryden, 

Nor good Eurytion envy’d him the prize, 
Though he trwnsfx'd the pigeon in the fkiese Dryd. 

Till fate thall with a fingle dart 
Transpx the pair it cannot part. Fenton. 

To TRANSFORM. Vea. [transformer, Fr. 
trans and forn:a, Latin.) To metamor- 
phofe ; to change with regard to external 
form. 

She demanded of him, whether the goddefs of 
thofe woods had fuch a power to zransform every 
body. Sidney. 

Love is blind, 2nd lovers cannot fee 
The pretty follies that themielves commit; 

For if they could, Cupid himiel! would bluth 

To fee me thus trazsformed to a boy. Shak/peare, 
As ìs the fable of the lady fair, 

Which for her luĝ was turn'd into a cow j 

When thirfty to a ttream fhe did repair, 

And faw herfelt transform'd the wilt not how. 
Davies. 
To TRANSFO'RM. v. 2, To be metamor- 
phofed. 
His hair transforms to down, his fingers meet 
In fkinny films, and fhape his oary feet. Adaifor. 
TRANSFORMATION. n. f. [from trans. 
form.) Change of Mape; act of chang- 
ing the form; ftate of being changed 
with regard to form; metamorphofis, 
Something you have heard 

Of Hamlet's trassformation ; fo L call it, 

Since not th’ exterior, nor the inward man, 

Refembles that it was. Shak fpeave. 

What beatt couldit thou be, that were not fubjeét 

toa beat? a 

And what a beaft art thou already, and feeit not thy 
lofs in transformation ! Shakfpeure. 

The menfuration of all manner of curves, and 
their mutual transformation, are not worth the la- 
bour of thofe who defign either ot the thee learned 
profefficns. Wats, 

TRANSFRETA'TION, w., f. [trans and 


fretum, Latin.) Paflage over the fea. 

Since the laft zransfretation of king Richard the 
fecond, the crown of Engiand never fent over num- 
bers of men futficient to detend the {mall territory. 

Davics. 
To TRANSFU'sE. v. a. [trausfufus, Late] 
To pour out of one into another. 

Between men and beafts there is no polfsbility of 
fozial communion ; becaule the well. fprirg of that 
communion is a natural delight which man hath to 
iransfufe from himleli into others, and to receive 
from others into himfelf, efpecially thofe things 
wherein the excellency of his kind doth molt confit. 

looker. 

Trarnsfus'd on thee his am ple fpirit refts. Milton. 

When did his mufe from Fletcher fcenes purloiny 
A; thou whole Eth’ridge dott transfufe to thine ? 
But fo transfus'd, as oil and waters How, 

His always floats above, thine finks below. Dryden. 

Where the juices are in a morbid ftate, if one 
could fuppote all the un:ound juices taken away, and 
found juices immediately srarsfufed, the found juices 
would grow morbid. Arbuthnet, 

S- [trancfufron, Fr. 
tran fujus, Latin.| The act of pouring 
out of one into another. 

The crooked part of the pipe was placed in a bor, 
to prevent the lofs of the quickfilver that might fall 
afide in the transfusion from the veilel into the pipe, 

, Be sle. 

Poefy is of fo fubtile a fpirit, that in the pouring 
out of one language into another it will atl evapo- 
rate; and if a new fpirit be not added 10 the Iranse 
Sujion, there will remain nothing but a caput more 
tuun. Denham. 

Something muft be loft in all trassfufica, that 
is, in all tranflations, but the fenfe wall remain. 

Dryden, 

What noife have we had about tranfplantation of 

difeafes, and trars/uftsn of blood ! Baker. 
To TRANSGRE'ss, Ve @. [tranfereffer, Fr, 


tranfgreffus, Latin. | 


Milton. | 1 To pafs over; to pafs beyond, 


- 


(PORTA 


. 
Long Mood the noble youth opprefs'd with awe, 
And itupid at the wondrous things he faw, 
Surpatliog common faith, rrer /grejing nature's law. 
y Dryden 
2. To violate ; to break. ‘ 
Let no man doubt but that every thing is well 
donc, becaufe the world is ruled by fo good a guide 
as tranfgre/etb not his own law, than which nothing 
can be more abfolute, pericét, and jutt. Hooker. 
This forrow we muft repeat as often as we rran/- 
grcfs the divine commandments. Wake. 


To VRANSGRE'SS, v. x. To offend by vio- 
lating a law. 
I would not marry her, though the were endowed 
with all Adam had lelt him betore he £ anfgrejjed. 
Shukfjeure. 
Achaa V anlgreffed in the thing accurfed, 
t Chronicles 
He upbraideth us with our offending the law, and 
obyecteth to our infamy the frenfercfings of our 
cducation. Vifiam, 
TransGresston. x. fe [tran gr fion, Vr. 
from tran/ere/s.} 
1. Violation of a law; breach of a com- 
manl, 
Shall | abufe this confecrated gift 
Of ttrength, again returning with my hair 
After my great tran/greffion : fo requite 
Favour renew'd, and add a greater fin ? Ailton. 
All accufation fill is founded upon fome law ; for 
where there is nolaw, there can be no tranferchion ; 


and where there can be no fran/erajion, there ought 
to be ny acculation, South. 


2. Offence ; crime; fault. ° 
What's his fault? 

— The flat tran/grefion ot a {chool-boy, who, 
being overjoyed with huding a bird’s nett, fhews it 
his companion, and he ttea!s ıt. 

—Wilt thou make a trait a fran/preffion ? The 
tranfg'efion is in the ftealer. Sbatfpeare. 

Teach us, tweet madam, for our rude rran/g oj- 

Sunt, >» 
Some tair excufe. Sbukfpeare. 
TRANSGRE'SSIVE. adj. [from stran/ere/s. | 
Faulty ; culpable ; apt to break laws. 

Though permitted unto his proper principles, 
Adam perhaps would have finned without the fug- 
geition of Satan, and from the tran/ercfive infirm- 
ities of himfelf might have erred alone, as well as 
the angels before him. brew 


TRANSGRE SSOR. x. f. [tran/greff[eur, Fr. 
from tranfyre/s.| Lawbreaker ;_ viola- 
tor of command ; offender. 

He intended the difeipline of the church fhould 
be applied to the greateft and molt fplendid rran/- 
grejors, as well as to the puniihment of meaner 
oftenders. Clurendon. 

I go to judge 
On earth thefe thy tranfgre/fors ; but thou know’ft 
Whoever judg’d, the wort on me mult light 
When time thall be. Milton, 

Ml worthy 1, fuch title fhould belong 
To me trangreffor ! who, for thee ordain’d 


A help, became thy (nare. Milton. 


TRA'NSIENT. adj. [tranftens, Latin.) 
Soon paft ; foon paling ; fhort ; momen- 
tary ; not lafting ; not durable. 

How foon hath thy prediction, feer blef! 
Meafur’d this tran/tent world, the race of time, 
‘Till ume tand fix’d. Milton. 

He that rides poit through a country, may, from 
the (rarjien? view, tell how in general the parts lie. 


Locke, 
Love, hitherto a rranfient guch, 
Ne’er held potfeffion in his breatt. Swift. 
What is loofc love? a tranfient guft, 
A vapour fed from wild defire. Pope. 


TRA'NSIENTLY. adv. [from fran/fent.] 


In pallage; with a fhort paffage ; not. 


with continuance, 


TRA 


T RA'NSIENTNESS. xef. [from rranfient.] 
Shortnefs of continuance ; fpecdy paf- 
fape. 

it were to be withed that all words of this fort, 
as they refemble the wind in fury and impetuoufnefs, 
fy they might do alfo in tranfientufs and fudden 
expiration. Decay of Piety. 

TRANSILignce. ) u. f. [from tranfilio, 

TRansitiency. §  Latin.] Leap trom 
thing to thing. 

By unadviled tranfilicucy leaping from the effect 
to its remiote?t caufe, we obfersve not the connection 
of more immediate cafualtics. Glanville. 


TRANSIT. mf, [traxfitus, Latine] In 
attronomy, the pading of any planet juf 
by or under any fixe itar; or of the moon 
covering or moving clofe by any other 
planet. Harris. 

| Transi rion, 2. f. [tranfitin, Jatin. | 

1, Removal; pafaze from one to another. 
Heat and cold have a virtual f2rfition without 
communication of iubltance, but moilture not. 


Bacon. 


As for the mutation of feres, and tramfticn into 

onc another, we cannot deny it in hares, it being 

1 obfervable in man. Brown. 
l have given fome intimations of the changes 
which happen in the interior parts of the earth, | 
ı mean the /rarf.ions and removes of metals and 
minerals there. Boodwuard. 


z. Change; mole of change. 

‘Phe {pots are of the fame colour throughout, 
there being an immediate tra7fici-n from white to 
black, and not declining gradually, and mixing as 
they approach. Woodward. 

You can fcarce imagine any hero paffing from one 
tage of life to another with fo eafy a tranfttion, and 
fo laudable a behaviour. Pope. 

As once inclos’d in woman's beauteous mouid ; 
Thence, by a foft tranfition we repair 
From earthly vehicles to thefe of air. Pope. 

3. [tranfition, brench,} Paffage in writing 
or converfation from one fubje&t to an- 
other. 

He with tranfition (weet new fpeech refumes. 

Milton. 

Covetoufnefs was none of his faults, but defcribed 
as a veil over the true meaning of the poet, which 
was to fatirize his prodigality and voluptuoufnefs, to 
which he makes a fran/iion. Dryden. 

TRA'NSITIVE. adj, [tranftivus, Latin.) 
i Ie Having the power of paffing. 

One caufe of cold is the contact of cold bodies; 
for cold is ative and trav/iive into bedies adjacent, 
as well as heat. Lacon, 

2., In grammar, 

A verb rranftive is that which fignifies an action, 
conceived as having an effect upon fome odject ; as 
ferio terram, l Rrike the earth. Clarke, 

Tra/xstrority, adv. [from zranfitory.] 

With fpeedy evanefcence; with fhort 

continuance, 


TRA'NSITORINESS. 2% f. [from trarfitory.] 
Speedy evanefcence. 

TRA'NSITORY. adj, (tranfitoire, Fr. 
Lranflorius, from franfeo, Latin. ] Conin- 
tinuing but a fhort time; fpcedily va- 
nifhing. i 

O Lord, comfort and fuccour all them who in 
this eran/itory \ite are in trouble. Comman Prayer. 
LY we love things have fought; age isa thing 
Which we are fifty years in compafting : 
If tranfiiory things, which foon decay, 
Age mult be lovelieft at the lateft day. Donne. 
Religion prefers thofe pleafures which flow froin 
the prefence of God evermore, infinitely before the 
tranfitory pleafures of this world. Tillotfon. 


To TRANSLA'TE. V. z. [tranflatus, Lat. | 


l touch here but tranfently, without any firict ne Vo tranfport ; to remove, 


method, on fome few ot thofe many rules of imi- 
tating nature which Aniitotle drew from Homer. 
Dryden. 
3 


Since our father is tranflated unto the gods, our 
will is, that they that are in our realm live quietly. 
2 NMaccubces 


TRA 


By faith Enoch was rrarflared that he thould neg 
fee death. Eebrewt. 
Thofe argent fields 


Tranflated faints or middle fpitite hold. Miltone 
Or the fame foil their nurfery prepare 

With that of their plantation, left the tree 

Tranflated hould not with the foilagree. Dryden, 


The gods their Mapes to winter birds tran/lare, 
But both obnoxious to their foriner fate. Drydens 

To go to heaven is to be tran/lated to that king- 
dom you have longed for; ta enjoy the glories of 
eternity. uke. 

2. It is particularly ufed of the removal of 
a bihop from one fee to another, 

Fifher, bithop of Rochetter, when the king would 
have tranflated hiin from that poor bithoprick to a 
better, he retufed, faying, he would not forfake his 
poor hitue old wife, with whom Ive had fo long lived. 

Camden, 
3. To transfer from one to another; to 
convey. 

1 will tranflate the kingdom from the houfe of 
Saul, and fer up the throne of David. 2 Samuel, 

Lucian affirms the fouls of ufurers, after their 
death, to be metemplychofed, or fravflated into the 
bodies of affes, there to remain for poor men to take 
their pennywouths out of their bones and fides with 
the cudgel and ipur. Peacham. 

As there ate apoplexies from inveterate gouts, the 
regimen mult be to trazflate the morbinck matter 
upon the extremities of the body. Arbuthnot, 

Perverfe mankind! whofe wills, created free, 
Charge all their woes on abfolute decrce ; 
All to the dooming gods their guilt ¢1.2”/Lare, 
And follies are mifcall’d the crimes of tate. 
. To change. 

One do l perfonate of Timon’s frame, 
Whom fortune with her iv’ry hand watts to her, 

W hole prefent grace to prefent flaves and fervants 

Tranflates his rivals. Shak/pcare. 
Happy is your grace, 

That can franflate the ttubbornnefs of fortune 

Into fo quiet and lo fweet a ftyle. Sbak/peare. 


çe (tranflater, old French.} To interpret 

in another language ; to change into an- 
other language retaining the fenfe, 

I can contirue the action of her familiar file, and 

the hardeft voice of her behaviour, to be engtithed 


right, is, Lam fir John Falftaff’s. 
—lHe hath ttudied her well, and tranflated het 


Popes 


out of honelty into Englifh. Shakfpeare. 
Nor word tor word too laithlully trazflate. 
Refcommen, 
Read this ere you tra/Zate one bit 
Of books of high renown. Swift, 


Weie it meant that in defpite 

Of art and nature fuch dull clods fhould write, 

Bavius and Mavius had been fav'd by fate 
For Settle and for Shadwell to ¢ran/ate. 


6. Toexplain, A low colloquial ufe. 
There’s matter in thefe fighs, thele profound heaves 
You mutt trarflare; ‘tis fic we underitand them. 
Shab/peare. 
TRANSLATION, 7. f. [tranflatio, Latin ; 
tranfiation, French, ] 
1, Removal; act of removing. 
His d:feafe was an afthma ; the caufe, 2 metafta- 
fis or tran/Jativn of humours trom his joints to his 


Duke. 


lungs. Marvry. 
Tranflations of moibifick matter arife in acute 
diltempers. Arbuthnst. 


z2. The removal of a bifhap to another ‘ce. 
If part of the people be fomewhat in the elc€tion, 

you cannot make them nulls or cyphers in the pri- 
vation or (rarylation. COT 
The king, the next time the bifhop of London 
came to him, entertained him with this compella~ 
tion, My lord’s grace of Canterbury, you are very 
welcome ; and gave order for all the ncceffary forms 
for the tranfJation. Ciurerdor, 


3. The act of turning into another lan. 
guage; interpretation. 

A book of his travels hath been honoured with a 

tranflaticn into many languages. Brower, 
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Nor ought a genius lefs than his that writ; 
Arcempt trarflation ; for tran{p!anted wit 
All che defeéts of air and foil doth ‘hare, 
Asd{voider rains like colder climates are, Dexbam. 
4. Something made by tranflation; verhon. 
Oi vranflations, the better I acknowledge that 
which cometh nearer to the very letter of the very 
original verity. Flooker. 
Transca'tive. adj, [trax/flativus, Lat.) 
Taken from others. 
TRANSLATOR, z. f. {tranflateur, old Fr. 
trom franflate.} One that turns any 


thing into another language. 
A new and nobler way thou doft purfue, 
To make cranflations and trax/lat.1s too. Denbin. 
No tranflution our own country ever yet produced, 
hath come up to that of the Oid and New Teita- 
ment; and I am periuaded, that the tranflators of 
the bible were matters of an Englith ttile much fitter 
for that work than aay we fee in our prelent writ- 
ings, the which is owing to the fmplicity that runs 
through the whole. Swift, 
TRANSLATORY. x /. [from tranflate. | 


Transferring. 
The ¢ray:/latory is a he that transfers Che merits 
ef a man’s good action to another more delerving. 
Arbuthnot. 
Tr ANSLOC A'TION, 4. l trans and locus, 
Latin.] Removal of things reciprocally 
to each other’s places. 

There happened certain trax locations at the de- 
luze, the matter conttituting animal and vegetable 
fubftances being difolved, and mineral matter fub- 
ftituted in its place, and thereby like tranfJocativn 
of metals in fome {prings. MWocdward. 

Transtu'cency. 3. f. [from tranjflucent. | 
Diaphaneity ; tranfparency. 

Lumps of rock cryftal heated red hot, then 
quenched in fair water, exchanged their trun/lu- 
cency for whitenefs, the ignition and extinction hav» 
ing cracked each lump iuto'a multitude of minute 
bodies. Boyle. 

TRANSLU'CENT., 2 adj. [trans and lu- 

TRANSLU'CID. § cens, or lucidus, 
Lat.] Traniparent ; diaphanous ; clear ; 
giving a paflage to the light. 

ln anger the fpirits afcend and wax eager ; which 
is feen in the eyes, becaufe they are rranflucid. 


Bacon. 
Wherever fountain or freth current flow’d 
Againft the eaftern ray, tranflucent, pure, 
With touch ztherial of beav'n's nery rod, 
] drank. Milton. 


The golden ewer a maid obfequtous brings, 

Replenifh’d from the cool tran/lucent Iprings. Pope. 
Tra NsMARINE, adj. [ tranfmariius, Lat. | 
Lying on the other fide of the fea; 
tound beyond fea. 

She might bave made herfelf miĝrefs of Timau- 
rantia, her next sranfmarine neighbour, Howel. 

Jo TRANSMEW. v.a, [rranfmuto, Latin ; 
tranfmuer, French.) To tranfmute; to 
transfor: ; to metamorphofe ; to change. 
Obfolete. 

When him lif the rafcal routs appall, 
Men into Rones therewith he could tranfmew, 
And tones to du‘t, and duf to nought at all. Spen/. 

TRANSMIGRANT. adi. [ tranfmigrans, Lat. } 
Paifiny into another country or State. 

Betides an union in fovereignty, or aconjunction ia 
pacts, these are other implicit confederations, that 
of colonies or frunfnigrants towards their mother 
nation. Bacon. 

Jo Tka'NSMIGRATE. V. n. [tranfmigro, 
Laun.] Fo pafs from one place or coun- 
trv into another. 

This complexion is maintaincd by generation; 
fo that ftrangers contract it not, and the natives 
which ranjmigraie omit it oot without commixture. 

Brown. 

If Pythagoras’s tranfanimation were true, that 
the fouls of men franfmigrate into Species anfwering 
their iormes oateres, fome nea diese ave over many 
Scrpeats. Ly Brower. 


TORTA 


Their fouls may tranjmigrare into each other. 
Howel. 
Regard 

The port of Luna, fays our learned bard ; 

Who, 1n a drunken dream, beheld hi: fou! 

The fifth within the tranjmignating roll. Dryden. 
TRA'NSMIGRATION. u. /. [ fran/migraticn, 

French, from tran/migrate.| Paffage from 

one place or ftate into another. 

The feguel of the conjunction of natures in the 
perfon of Chrift is no abolifhment of natural proper- 
ties appertaining to either fubitance, no (ran ition or 
tran{migration thereot cut of one fubftance into an- 
other. Hooker. 

Seeing the earth of itfelf puts forth plants without 
feed, plants may well have a tranfmigratizn of 
fpecies. Bacon 

From the opinionof the metempfychofis, or tranf- 
migration of the fouls of men intothe dodies of bealts, 
moit fuitable unto their human condition, after his 
death, Orpheus the mufician became a fwan. Grow. 

Eafing their paflage hence, for intercourfe 


OF tranfmigration, as their lot tball lead. = Aiton. 
T was taught by wife Pythagoras, 

One foul might through more bodies pafs: 

Seeing fuch tranfmigration theres 

She thought it not a table here. Denham. 


When thou wert torm'd, heav’n did a man begins 

But the brute foul by chance was fhutfied in: 

In woods and wilds thy monarchy maintain, 

Where valiant beafts by force and tapine, reign. 

In hte’s next fcene, if traxfmigration be, 

Some bear ar lon is referv’d tor thee. Dryden. 
Transmission. ne fe Utranfmiffton, Fr. 

tranfmiffus, Latin. | The act ot fending 

from one place to another, or from one 


perfon to another. 

If there were any fuch notable tranfmiffion of a 
colony hither out ot Spain, the very chronicles of 
Spain would not have omitied fo memorable a thing. 

Spenfer. 

Operations by tranfmiffion of fpirits ts one ot the 
higheft fecrets in nature. Bacon. 

In the tran/miffion ot the fea-water into the pits, 
water rifeth; butin the txanfmiffion of the water 
through the veifels, 1t falieth. Bacon. 

Theile move fwittly; but then they require a 
medium well difpofed, and their sranfm:fficn is eafily 
fto oped. Bacon. 

The uvea has a mufculous power, and can dilate 
and contract that round hole in it called the pupil, 
for the moderating the tranf/miffion of hight. More. 

Languages of countries are loft by tranfmiffion of 
colonies of a different language. ale. 

This enquiry will be of ule, asa parallel difcovery 
of the trax/mifior of the Englith laws into Scotland. 

Haie. 

Their reflexion or tranfmiffion depends on the 
conititution ot the air and water behind the glafs, 
and not the itriking of the rays upon the parts ot 
the glafs. Newton. 

Transmi'’ssiveE, adj, [from travfmiffus, 
Latin.] Tranfinitted; derived from one 
to another. 

And fill the fire inculcates to his fon 


Trarfmifive \effons of the king’s renown, Prior. 
Iifelt a fun; it with rranfmifive light 
Enlivens worlds deny’d to human Sight. Prior, 


Then gratetul Greece with {treaming eyes would 
raile 
Hiftorick marbles to record his praife; 
His praile eternal, onthe faithful ftone, 
Had with tranfmiffive honour grac’d his fon. Pope. 
To bRanxsMi'T, V. a. [tranfmitto, Lain ; 
tranfmettre, French.) To fend from one 
perfon or place to another. 
By means of writing, former ages framjmit the 
memorials of ancient times and things to poiterity. 
fale. 
He fent orders to his friend in Spain to fell his 
eate, and axfmit the money to hime Addifon. 
Thus flournh'd love, and beauty reign’d in fate, 
Till the proud Spaniard gave this glory’s date: 
Patt is the gallantry, therame remains, 
Lranfmitted iafe in Dryden's lofty Icenes. Granv, 
Shine torth, ye planets, with dittinguith’d light; 
Again traafmit your friendly beams to earth, 


As whea Britannia joy'd for Anna's birth, Prior. 
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TRANSMI'TTAL, 2. /. [from tranfmit.] 
The act of tranfmitting ; tranfmiffion, 
I know not that this word has any 
authority. 

Befides the tranfmitral to England of two-thirds 
of the revenues of Ireland, they make ourcountry a 
receptacle for their fupernumerary pretenders to 
offices. Swift, 

TRANSMITTER, mf, [from tranfoit. | 
One that tranfmits. 

TRANSMU'TABLE. adj. [from trarnfmi:t 
able, French ; from srenjmute.| Capable 
of change; pofiible to be changed into 
another nature or fubftance. 

le is no eafy matter to demonftrate that air is fo 
much as convertible into water; how traufmutable it 
is unto ficth may be of decper doubt. brown. 

The fluids and folids of an animal body are cafily 
tranfmutable intoone another. Arbstbnot. 

; 2 

TRANSMU TABLY., adv, (trom franfmute.] 
With capacity of being changed into an. 
other fubftance or nature. 

TRANSMUTA'TION. z. f. [tranfmxtation, 
French ; tranfmutatia, from tranfmulo, 


mates 
r. Change into another nature or fubitance. 

The great aim of alchemy is the tranf- 

mutation of bafe metals into gold. 

Am not [ old Sly’s fon, by birth a pedlar, by 
education a card-maker, by ¢raxfmutation a bear- 
herd ? Shut/peare. 

The rranfmutation of planis one into another, 1s 
inter magnalia natura, for the tranfmutation of 
fpecies is, in the vulgar philofophy, pronounced 
impoffibie; but feeing there appear fome manifefe 
inttances of it, the opinión of impoffibility ıs to be 
rejected, and the means thereof to be found out. 

Bacon. 
_ The converfton into a body merely new, and which 
was not before, as filver togold, or iron to coppers 
is better called, for diftinction fake, trar/mutaticn. 
bacon. 

The changing of bodies into light, and light into 
bodies, is very conformable to the courfe of nature, 
which feems delighted with fraz:/utations, Watery 
which is a very fluid taftelefs falt, the changes by 
heat into vapour, which is a fort of air, and by cold 
into ice, which is a hard, pellucid, brittle, tufible 
fone; and this Rone returns into water by heat, and 
vapour returns 1 nto water by cold. Newton. 

The fuppofed change of worms into flies is no real 
trarfmutation ; but molt of thofe members, which 
at la become vifible to the eye, are exiitent at the 
beginning, artificially complicated together. Bentley, 

2. Succeflive change. Not proper. 

The fame land tuffereth fundry r? anfmutations of 

owners within one term. Bacon, 

To TRANSMU'TE. v. n. [tranfmuto, Lat. 
tranjmuer, Fr.) To change from one 
nature or fubftance to another. 

Suidas thinks, that by the golden fleece was 
meant a golden book of parchment, which is of 
fheep’s-fkin, and therefore called golden, becaufe 
it was taughe therein how other metals might be 


tran[muted, Raleigh. 
That metals may be tran/mutedone into another, 
I am not fatisfied of the fact. Ray. 


TRANSMU'TER. 2. J. [from tranfmute. | 
One that tranfmutes, 


| Tra'x SOM. 2. f. [tranfenna, Lat.] 
i1. A thwart beam or lintel over a door. 
l2. [Among mathe:naticians.] “Che vane 
of an inftrumentr called a crofs taff, be- 
ing a piece of wood fixed acrofs with a 
{quare focket upon which it flides. 
Bailey, 
TRANSPARENCY. 2./, [tran/parence, ¥re 
from tranfparent.| Clearnets; diaphas 
neity; tranilucence; power of tranf- 
miting light. 
A poet of another nation wouid not have dwelt 
fo long upon the clearnels aud srax/purcney of the 
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ftream: but in Italy one feldom fees a river that le 
extremely bright and limpid, mott of them being 
muddy. Addifin. 

Another caufe is the greater tran/parency ol the 
weftels, occafioned by the thinnefs and delicacy of 
their coats. Arhuth et, 


TRANSPA‘RENT. aay. (tranfparent, Fr. 
trans and apsareo, Lat.] Pervious to the 
light; clear; pellucid; diaphanons ; 
tranflucent ; not opaque. 

Nor thines the filver moon one half fo bright, 
Through the tran/parent bolom of the deep, 

As doth thy face through tears of mine give light : 
Thou hint in every tear that l do weep. Shah/p. 

Wait upon him with whom you fpeak with your 
eye; for there be many wife men that have fecret 
hearts and (raz/parent countenances. Bacon. 

Each thought was vifible that roll'd within, 
As through achryftal cafe the figur’d hours are feen ; 
And heav'n did this tranfparent veil provide, 
Becaufe the had no guilty thought to hide. Dryden. 

Her bofom appeared all of chryital, and fo wonder- 
fully sranjparent, that I faw every thought in her 
heart. Add jon. 

T-anfparent forms, too fine for mortal fight, — 
Their fiuid bodies halt-diffolv'din light. Pope. 

Transpi‘cuous. adj [trans and ffecio, 
Latin.} ‘Tranfparent; pervious to the 


fight. 
What ifthat hight, 
Sent from her through the wide tran/picwous air, 
To the tcrreitrial moon be as a ttar ? Milton, 
Now thy wine `s (ranfpicucus, purg’d from all 

Ies earthy grofs, yet let it teed awhile 

On the tat refufe, Philips. 
Jo TRANSPVERCE, U. xe (tran{percer, Fr, 

transand pierce.j To penetrate ; to make 


way through; to permeate. 
A mind which through each part infus'd doth 
palsy 
Fafhions ard works, and wholly doth tran/pierce 
All thisgreat body of the univerte. Rakigh. 

His forceful fpear, which, hiting as it flew, 
Pierc'd through the yielding planks of jointed wood, 
"The fides tran/fpiere'd return’d a rattling found, 
And groans of Greeks inclos’d came iffuing through 

the wound. Dryden, 
Transpiration. 2. f. [tran/piration, Fr. ] 
Emiffion in vapour. 

That a bullet dipped in oil, by preventing the 
tranfpiration of air, will carry farther, and pierce 
deeper, my experience cannot difcern. Brown. 

The tranfpirarion of the odftructed fluids is ima- | 
gined to be one of the ways that an inflam mation ıs | 
removed. Sharp. 

Jo TRANSPI'RE. v. a. [tran/piro, Lat. 
tranfpirer, Fr. |} To emit in vapour. | 

Ty TRANSPIRE. v'e 2. [tran/pirer, Fr. | 

a. To beemitted by infentfible vapour. 

‘The nuts frefh got are full of a loft pulpy matter, | 
which in time frunfpires and palles through the 
fhell, Moodward. 

3. To efcape from fecrecy to notice: a 
fenfe lately innovated from France, with- 


out neceflity. ° 
Jo VRANSPLA'CE. V. A. [trans and place. | 
To remove ; to put into a new place. 
It was tran/placed trom the left fide of the Vatican 
unto a more eminent place. Wilkins, 


Jo VRANSPLA’NT. v. a. [trans and 
planto, Lat. tranfplanter, French. | 
1. To remove and plant in a new place. 

The nobleit fruits rra/p/anted in our ifle, 

With early hope and tragzant bloffoms {mile. 
Rofcommon, 

Salopian acres flouri with a growth 
Peculiar, ftil’d the Otley; be thou firit 
This apple to tranfplant. 

2. To remove and fertle. 

If any ¢tranfplant themielves into plantations 
abroad, who are (chifinaticks or outlaws, fuch are 
not fit to lay the toundauon cl a new colony. 

bacen, 


Philit (Ba 


3. To remove. 
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Of light the greater part he took 
Tranfplanted from her cloudy thrine, and plac'd 
In the fun's orb. Milton. 

He profpered at the rate of hisown withes, being 
tranfplunted out of his cold barren diocefe of Saint 
David's into a warmer climate. Clarendon. 


TRANSPLANTATION, 4. f. [tran/planta- 


tion, French, | 
te The act of tranfplanting or removing to 
another foil. 
lt is confefled, that love changed often doth 
nothing; May, it is nothing; for love, where ıt is 
kept fixed to its firit object, though it burn nat, yet 
it warms and cherithes, fo as it needs no franfplan- 


tation, or change of foil, to make it fruitful. 
Suckling. 


2. Conveyance from one to another. 


What noife have we had for fome years about 


tran/plantation of difeafes, and transfufion of blood! 
Baker. 


3. Removal of men from one country to 


another. 

Mait of kingdoms have thoroughly felt the cala- 
mities of forcible zran plantations, being either over- 
whelined by new colonies that fell upon them, or 
driven, as one wave is driven by another, to feek 
new teats, having lolt their own. Raleigh, 

This appears a replication to what Menelaus had 
offered coucerning the tranfplantation of Uly fies to 
Sparta. Broome. 

[RANSPLA'NTER. 2 /. [from tran/plant.] 


One that tranfplants. 


To TRANSPO'RT. v. a. [trans and porto, 


Lat. tranfporter, French. | 


t. To convey by carriage from place to 


lace. 

] came hither to tran/port the tidings. Sha/p. 

Why thould the write to Edmund ? might not you 
Tranfport her purpoles by word ? Shakfpeare. 

Rivers from one end of the world to the other, 
which, among other ufes, were made to tran/port 


men. Raleigh. 
A fubterranean wind traxfports a hill 
Torn from Pilorus. Melton. 


Crelar found the feas betwixt France and Britain 
fo ill furnithed with vetlels, that he was fain to make 
{hips to “uxfport his army. Heylin. 

lu the ditturbances of a ftate, the wife Pomponius 
tranfpsrted all the remaining wifdom and virtue of 


his country into the fanctuary of peace and learning. 
Dryden. 


2. To carry into hanifhment as a felon. 


We return after being tran/ported, and are ten times 
greater rogues than before. Swift. 


3. To fentence as a felon to banifhment, 
4. To hurry by violence of paflion, 


You are tranfported by calamity 
Thither where more attends you, and you flandeg 
The helms o’ th’ itate. Shakfpeare. 
They laugh as if sranfparted with fome fit 
Of paflion. Ailton. 
I thew him once tranfperted by the violence of a 
fudden paffion. Dryden. 
It an ally not immediately concerned contribute 
more than the principal party, he ought to have his 
fhare in what is conquered; or, if his romantick 
difpofition ¢ran/part him fo far as to expect little or 
nothing, they thould make it up in digoity, Swift. 


s. To put into ecitacy; to ravith wath 


pleafure. 
Here tranfported 1 behold, tr.znfported touch. 
Milton. 
Thofe on whom Chrift beftowed miraculous cures 
were lo tranfpcricd with them, that their gratitude 
fupplanted their obedience. Decay of Piety. 


Transport, a. f. [tranfport, Fr. from 


the verb. | 


Ie Tranfportation; carriage ; conveyance. 


The Romans neglected their maritime affairs; 
for they ttipulated with the Carthaginians to furnish 
theim with thips tor ¢ran/port and war. Arbuthnot, 


2. A veflel of carriage; particularly a vef- 


fel in which foldiers are conveyed. 
Nor dares his tr.z/port veflel crofs the waves, 


Wath fush whofe bones arc not compos’d in graves. 
Dryden. 


Se Hl a 
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Some fpoke of the men of war only, and others 
added the ¢ranfports. Arbutbust. 


3. Rapture; ecflacy. 


A truly pious mind receives a temporal bleffing 
with gratitude, a fpiritual one with ecftafy and 
tian[port, South. 
. A felon fentenced to exile. 


TRANSPO/RTANCE. 2. f. [from franfport. | 


Conveyance; carriage ; removal. 

O, be thou my Charon, 
And give me {wilt tran/portunce to thofe fields, 
Where | may wallow in the lily beds 


Propos’d for the deferver! Shatfpeare, 


TrANsporta'tion. 2 f [from tranje 


port. | 


h] . 
1. Conveyance; carnage. 


Cottington and Porter had been fent before to 
provide a veilel for their rran/purtation. Forton. 


. Tranfmifion or conveyance. 


Some were not fo folicitous to provide againft the 
plague, as to know whether we had it from the 
maligaity of our own air, or by tran/pertation. 


Dryden. 


. Banifhment for felony. 
4. Ectiatuck violence of paffion. 


All pleafures that affect the body muit needs weary, 
becaufe they tranfport, and all sran/portaticn is a 
violence; and no violence can be lafting, but deter- 
mines upon the falling of the fpirits. Scuth. 


Transporter. ve f. [trom tran/port, | 


One that tranfports. 
The pilchard merchant may reap a fpeedy benefit 


by difpatching, faving, and felling to the traa/por- 
ters. Carew. 


Transro'’saL. ». f. [from tranfpofe.] The 


a&t of putung things in each other’s 
place. Swift. 


To TRANSPO'SE. v. a, [tranfpofer, Fre 


traufpofitum, Latin. | 


1. To put each in the place of other. 


The tettcis of Elizabetha regina tranfpc/ed thus, 
Anglia hera, beafti, fignify, O England’s fovee 
reign! thou halt made us happy. Camden. 

Tranfpole the propofitions, making the medius 
terminus the predicate of the fir, and the fubject 
of the fccond. Locke. 


a. To put out of place. 


That which you are my thoughts cannot tranf- 


PAs 
Angels are bright Rill, though the brighteft fell. 
Sbak/peare. 


Transposition, 8, J. [tranfpyttion, Fre 


from tranfpofe.] 


r. ‘The act of puting one thing in the place 


of another. 


2e The itate of being put out of one place 


into another. 
The eommon centre of gravity in the terraqueous 
globe ts fteady, and not liable to any accidental 


tranfpfition, nor hath it every thitted its tation. 
Woodward. 


Jo TRANSSH APE. V. A. [trans and frape. | 


To transform; to bring into another 
fhape. 

I'll tell thee how Beatrice prais‘d thy wit: I faid 
thou hadit a tine wit; right, faid the, a fine little 
one: nay, fud J, he hath the tongues; that | be- 
lieve, fard the; tor he fwore a thing to me on Mon- 
day night, which he forfwore on Tuefday morning; 
there’s a double tongue: thus did the ¢rans/bupe 
thy particular virtucs. Shak/peare. 


fo TRANSULESTA'NTIATE.z. a. [rran- 


Jubfiantier, Fr.j Yo change to another 
{ubsance. 
O felf-traitor, I do bring 
The fpider love, which rar fubifbartiaces all, 
And can convert manna to guli. Denne, 
Nor feemingly, but with keen difpatch 
OF real hunger, and concoctive heat 
To trar[ubflantiate; what redourds, tranfpires 
Vhrouvh {pits with esfe. Hilton. 


TRANSUBSTANTIA'TION, x. fe [tran/ub- 


flautiation, Ft.) A miraculous operation 


RRA 
believed in the Romi church, in which | 
the elements cf the eucharift are fuppofed 
to be changed into the real body and 
blood of Chrit. ji 
How is a Romanit prepared eafily to {wallow, 
not only againit all probability, but even the clear 
evidence.ot his feufes, the doctrine of trax/ui/ar- 
Uiation F Leeke. 
Traxsupa'tion., s. f. [from tranfude.] 
The act of paffing in {weat, or perfpira- 
le vapour, through any integument. 
The drops proceeded not from the tranfatucion of 
the liquors within the gtals, Boyle. 
Jo TRANSU'DE, v. n. (traas and suds, 
Latin.] To pafs through in vapour. 
Purulent fumes cannot be tranfmitted throughout 
the body before the maturation of 2n apotthem, nor 
afier, unlefs the humour breaks becaufe they can- 
not (ranfude through the bag ot an apoithem. 
Harvey. 
TRANSVERSAL. adi. {trarfuerfal, Fr. trans | 
and vereli, Lat.) Running croifwife. | 
An alcending line, dire®t, as from ion to father, 
or grandtather, is not admitted by the law of Eng- | 
land: or in the fowtjverfa! line, as to the uncle or 
aunt, great-uncle or great-aunt. Hale. 
TRANSVE'RSALLY, odu. [from trau/ver-4 i PIK 
Jal.) 1na crofs direĉtion. hanes vent D iets pige ages 
There are divers fubtile enquiries and demonftra- egecds mth lest nat is 
tions concerning the feveral proportions of fwifinels TRAPDO/OR. ™. i: [trap and door. | A door 
and dutance in 40 arrow fliot vertically, horizontally, | opening and thatiing unexpeétedly. 
E a F 3 " E The arteries which carry from the heart to the 
To TRANSVERSE. Vv. a. i tranfuer/us, Lat.) feveral parts have valves which open outward like 
To change; to overturn. trapdoors, and give the blood a tree paifage; and 
Nothing can be believed to be religion by any pco- 
ple, but what they think to be divine; that is, fent 
immediately from God: and they can think nothing 
to be fo, that is in the power of man to alter or | 
trarfuerje. Lefley. | 
TRANSVERSE. adj. [tranfuerfus, Lar. ] | 
Being in a crofs direétion. 
His violent touch 
Fied and purfu’d tran/verfe the refonant fugue. 
p Mitton. | 
Part in ftrait lines, part in trax/verfe are found, | 
One forms a crooked figure, one a round ; | 
The entrails thefe embrace in fpiral ttrings, 
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Ve feems a trap for charity to lay, 
And cons by night his leton forthe day. Dryden, 
3. A play at which a bail is driven with a 
ftick. | 
Unruly boys learn to wrangle at trap, or rook at 
fpan-farthing- , Lecke. 
He that of feeble nerves and joints complains, 
From nine-pins, Coits, and from trap-ball abitains. 
King. 
To Trap. v.a. [cnappan, Saxon, ] 
1, To enfnare; to catch by a fnare or am- 
bulh; to take by ftratagem. 
My brain, more bufy than the lab’ring fpider, 
Weaves tcdious fnares to trap mine enemies. 
Sbhak/peare. 
If you require my deeds, with ambuth’d arms 
l srapp'd the foe, or tr’d with talfe alarms. Dryden. 
|2. [See TRaprinGs.} To adorn; to de- 
corate. 
_ The fteed that bore him 
Was tratp'd with polith'’d fteel, all lining bright, 
And cover'd with th’ achievements of the knight. 


Spenfer. 


To fpoil the dead of weed is facrilege: 
But leave thefe reliques of his living might 
Todecs his hearfe, and frap his tomb black tteed. 


Lord Lucius prefented to you four milk-white 


valves and frapdvors which open inwards, fo as to 
give way unto the blood to run into the heart. Ruy. 


To Trapt. v. a. [commonly written Zo 
traipfe: probably of the {ame original 
with drab.] To run idly and flutnfhly 
about, It is ufed only of women. 

Trapes. 2 /. [L fuppofe from trape.) An 
idle flatternly woman. 


He found the fullen ¢rapes 
Poffeit with th’ devil, worms, and claps. Hudibras. 


Sperfer. | 


the veins, which bring it back to ihe heart, have | 


Thofe clafp th’ arterial tubes in tender ringe. 
Blackmore, 
What natural agent could impel them fo ttrongly 
with a trenjverfe ide blow again{t that tremendous 
weightand rapidity, when whole worlds arc a falling! 
beniicy. 
TRANSVE'RSELY. adv. [from tranfver/e. | 
In a crofs direction. 
At Stonehenge the Rones lie traafverfe/y upon 
each other. Suilling feet. 
In all the fibres of an animal there is a contrac- 
tile power; for if a tibre be cut rrarnfverfily, bath 
the ends rinks and make the wound gape. 
Ai buthnct. 
[RANSU'MPTION. n. /. [trans and furo, 
Lat.] ‘The a@t of taking from one place 
to another. 
RAX TERS. 0777. Men who carry fith 
from the fea-coaft to fell in the inland 
countries, Bailey. 
TRAP. 2. £ [tnappe, Sax. trape, it. 
trappola, Italian. | 
1. A fnarc fet for thieves or vermin. 


Die ai thou fhouldet®, but do not die impatiently, 
and like a 10x catched in a trap. Layler, 


The trap {ptirgs, and catches the ape by the 
fingers. L’ Eftrange. 
2. Anambufh; a ftratagem to betray or 
catch unawares. 

And lurking clofely, in await now lay, 


Flow he might any an his trap betray.  Spenfer. 
God and your majefty 

Prote mine taygcence, or I tall into 

The Aap is lud for me. Shatfpeare. 


‘Vhev .ontingaily la:d traps toenfnare him, and 
made haster interpretations of ail the goad he did. 
Calamy. 


TRAPEZIUM. z. /. 


From door to door I'd fooner whine and beg, 
Than marry fuch a trapes. Gay. 
Since full each other Itation of renown, 
Who would not be the greatett trapes in town ? 
Yeurg 
[reuri trapcfe, 
Fr.| A quadrilateral hgure, whofe four 
fides are not equal, and none of its fides 
parallel. Dia. 
Two of the lateral trapex/a are as broad. 
Woodward. 


| TRAPEZOID. » f [zzertGev and SPO ; 


trapefade, Kr.) An irregular figure, 
whofe four fides are not parallel. Dia. 


Tra'ppines, x. Ja [This word Minpew 


derives from trap, French, cloth. } 


te Ornaments appendant to the faddle, 


Caparifons and fteeds, 
Bafes and tinfel trappings, gorgeous knights 
At jouft and tournament. Milton. 


2. Ornaments; drefs; embellifhments ; ex- 


ternal, fuperficial, and trifling decora- 
tion. 
Thef indeed feem, 
But I have that within which patfeth thew; 
Thele but the srappings and the fuits of woe. 
Shak/{peare 
He has fair words, rich trappings, and large 
promifes; but works only for his mafter: L’ Efirarge. 
The points of honour poets may produce, 
Trappings of life, for ornament, not ufe. Dryden. 
Such pageantry be to the people thown; 
There boait thy horfe’s trappings, aud thy own. 
Dryden 
Draw him frictly fo, 
That all who view the piece may know 
He needs no truppings of fititious famee Dryden 


TIREN 


Jn Mips decay’d no mariner confides, 
Lur’d by the gilded fern ard painted fides; 
Yet, atc ball, unthinking foolsdelight 
In the gay (rappings of a birtheday night. Spevfer. 


Traipsrick. ne fe [trap and flick.) A 


fick with which boys drive a wooden 
ball. 
A fovtith (woop between a couple of thick bandy 
Jegs and two long trapfiicks thas had no calfs. 
SteAator. 


TRASH. x. fe [tros, Iflandick; drefen, 


German. | 


t. Any thing worthlefs ; drofs; dregs. 


Lay hands upon thefe traitors, and their trefh. 
Shak/peare, 

Look what a wardrobe here is for thee! 

— Let it alone, thou fool, it is but zra/b. Shuk/p. 
Who fteals my purfe, Reals traf; us famething, 

nothing; 

Twas mine, ‘tis his, and has been ilave to thoufands. 

But he that hiches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not ennches him, 

And makes me poor indeed. Soa bfueare. 
More than ten Hoilentheds, or Halle, or Stows, 

OF trivial houthold r2% ize knows; he knows 

When the queen trowi’d or finii'd. Donne. 
The collectors only coniider, the greater fame a 

writer is in pofieifion of, the more ra/Z he may bear 

to have tacked to him. Swift. 
Weak foolifh man! will heav’n reward us there 

With the fame (4/4 mad mortals with for hacè 


Pope. 
2. A worthlefs perfon. 
l fulpedt this traf 
To be a party in this injury. Shakfpeare. 


3. Matter improper for food, frequently 


eaten by girls in the grcenficknefs. 
O that inftead of 12/2 thou “di taken fteel# 
Garth, 


4. I believe that the original fignification 


. e ò 
of traf> is the loppings of trees, from 
the verb. 


To TRASH. v. a. 
1. lo lop; to crop. 


Being once perfected how to grant fuits, 
How to deny them; whom t’ advance, and whom 
To trafh tor overtopping. Shak/ocare, 
2. Tocrufn; to humble. 
Not fuch as was fit to be impofed on hard-hearted 
Jews, to encumber and rra/b them, but fuch as be- 
comes an ingenuous people. Hammond , 


Tra'suy. adj. [from trah.) Worthlefs ; 
vie; ufelefs. 

A judicious reader will difcover in his clofet that 
trafly ttut, whole glittering deceived him in the 
action. Dryden, 

Jo Tra'vait. œ. n. [travailler, Fr. ] 

1. To labour; to toil. 

2. To be in labour; to fuffer the pains of 
childbirth. 
_ l travail not, nor bring forth children. J/aiab, 

She being with child cried, ¢ravaélirg in birth, 
and pained to be delivered. Revelations. 

His heart is in continual labour; it travails with 
the obligation, and isin pangs till it be delivered. 

Sould. 
Jo TRAVAIL, v.a. To harafs; to tire. 

As if all thefe troubles had not been fufficient to 
trsvail the realm, a great divifion fell among the 
nubility. Hayward. 

A gleam of light turn’d thitherward in hette 
His sravell'd Reps. Milten. 

TRAVAIL. ze J. [from the verb. ] 
1. Labour; toil; fatigue. 

As every thiog of price, fo this doth require 
travail. Hocker. 

Such impotent perfons as are unable for ttrong 
travail, are yet able to drive cattle to and fro to 
their patture. Spenfer. 

2. Labour in childbirth. 
In the ume of her ¢ravai? twins were in her. 
Gene/jis. 

To procure eafy travails of women, the intene 

tion is to bring dowa the child, but wot too fait. 
Lacote 


TRE 
obftacle, his is a fenfe rather French 
than Englith. 


A juft and lively piQture of human nature in its 
actions, paffions, and zraverfes of forture. Dryden, 
He fees no defeét in himfelf, but is fatished that 

he Mould have carried on his detizns well enough, 
had it not been for unlucky ¢ruverfes not in his 
power. Locke. 
To Tra'verse. v. a. [traverfer, Fre It 
was anciently accented on the lat fyl- 


lable. | 
te Tocrofs; to lay athwart. 
Myfel!, and fuch 
As flept within the thadow of your power, 
Have wander’d with our fravcrf? arms, and breath’d 
Our fufferance vainly. Shak[peare. 
The parts Should be often traverfed or crofied by 
the flowing of the folds which loofely encompafa 
them, without fitting too Rraight. Dryden. 
2. ‘To crofs by way of oppofition; tə 
thwart with obftacles. 
This treatife has, fince the firft conception there- 
of, been often traverjed with other thoughts. 
Motto. 
John Bull thought himfelf now of age to loob: 
after his own affairs ; Frog refolved to traverfe this 
new project, and to make him uneafy in his owg 
family. Arbuthnot. 
3. To oppofe; to crofs by an objection. 
A law term. 
You fave th’ expence of long litigious laws, 
Where fuits are travers’, and fo little won, 
That ke who conquers is but laft undone. Dryden. 
Without a good {kill in hiftory, and a new geo- 
graphy tounderftand him aright, one may lofe him- 
felf in fraverfing the decree. Bates. 
4. To wander over ; to crofs. 
He many a walk sravers’d 
Of ftatelieft covert, cedar, pine, or palm. Miltèr. 
He thatthall s:averfe over all this habitable earth, 
with all thofe remote corners of it, referved for the 
difcovery of thefe later ages, may find fome nations 
without cities, fchools, houfes, garments, coin ; but 
not without their God. Wilkins. 
The lion fmarting with the hunter's fpear, 
Though deeply wounded, no way yet dilmay'd, 
In fullen fury traverses the plain, 


TRA 


Trave, Tra'ver, or TRA'VISE. #, f A| yet thou of our empire now, though: 
e 
Milton. 


wooden frame for fhoeing unruly horfes.| yy ao dificul? 
i _ Ainjw.] 4. Labour in childbirth. This fenfe be- 
Jo Tra'ver. v. n. [This word is generally longs rather to ¢ravail. 
fuppofed originally the fame with tra- Thy mother well deferves that hort delight, 
wail, anl to difer only as particular The naufeous qualms ot ten long months and trave? 


from gencral: in fome writers the word to requite, Dryden. 
is written alike in all its fenfes; butit is' ce. Travers. Account of occurrences 
more convenient to write zravaii for} and obfervationsof a journey into foreign 
labour, and travel for journey.) parts. 

r. To make journeys: it is ufed for fea as A book of his travels hath been honoured with 
well as land, though fometimes we dif- the tranflation of many languages. Brown. 


: Ft Httories engage the foul by fenfible occurrences ; 
tinguifh it from voyage, a word appro-| 4. airy voyages, ravels, and accounts of countries. 
priated to the fea. 


Watts. 
I’ve watch’d and travell'd hard : TR A'V EL L LR. 1. fe (travailleur, Fr. from 
Some time I] (hall fleep out; the reft II whittle. 


Shatfpeare. travel, ] r 
In the foreft (hall ye lodge, O ye travelling com- j 1. One who goes a journey ; a wayfarer. 


TRA 


panies ot Dcdanim. Ufaiab. The weary traveller wand’ring that way, 
Raphael deign’d to travel with Tobias. Adi/ton. Therein did often quench his thirty beat. Spenfer. 
Fain wou'd I rare? to fome forciga thore, At the olive roote 

So might I to myfelf myfelf reftore. Dryden. They drew them then in heape, moft far from foote 
If othcrs believed he was an Egyptian from his Ot any traveller, Chapman. 


knowledge of their rites, it proves at leak that he A little eale to thefe my torments give, 
travclied there. Pope. Before l go where all in filence mourn, 


2. To pafs; to 20; to move From whofe dark hores no travellers return. 
. Š 9 e 


By th? clock ‘tis day; Sandys. 


= ie ays This was a common opinion among the gentiles, 
ee eee tt Srangles the TE Si that the gods fumetimes aflumed human thape, and 


eT, A fed upon earth wit angers and travellers. 
Time ravels in divers paces with divers perfons ; conver pon ea ith dirangers and 


é P ee a, Bentley, 
haiei you who time ambles withal, n. Ifa poor traveller tells her, that he has neither 


Thus flying eaft and weft, and north, and fouth, ftrength, Deine aoan ANE RE SSS 
News trave-l’a with increafe from mouth to mouth. him go to the DOG Tou whence he came. ea 
Pope. | 2e One who vilits foreign countries. 
Fatewel, monlieur fravellcr; look you lifp and 
wear {trange fuits, and difable all the benefits of 
your own country. Shak/peare. 
Thefe travellers for cloaths, or fora meale, 
At all adventures, any lye will tell. Chapman, 
The traveler into a foreign country knows more 
by the eye, than he that flayeth at home can by 
rclation of the traveller. Bacon. 
They are travellers newly arrived in a ftrange 
country, we {hould therefore not miflead them. 


Locke. 


3. To make journeys of curtofity. 
Nothing tends fo much to enlarge the mind as 
travelling, that is, making a vifit to other towns, 


cities, or countries, befide thofein which we were 
Watts. 


This fhould be 


born and educated. 


4. To labour; to toil. 


rather zrevail, 
If we labour to maintain truth and reafon, let not 
any think that we ¢raved about a matter not need- 


ful. Hooker. ? oped oe ey Ag 
/ TRA VERTAAL TED wip. sifravell and ff, Pofindsthgwentirous foc... ME iTe 
Jo TRAVEL. v. a, à Y : . Believe me, prince, there's not an African 
4 tainted. | Harailed; fatigued with travel. We 34 etek 
1. To pafs ; to journey over : 2 | = That taverfes our vat Numidian defarts 
3 hither peste: ý l have foundered nine fcore and odd polts: and In queft of prey, and lives upon his bow, 
Give, here, fraveltainted as | am, have, in my pure and But better praGiiles thefe boatted virtues. Addifon. 


I travel this profound. Milton, | 

2. To force to journey, | 

There are other privileges granted unto moft of 

the corporations, that they (hall not be charged with j 
garrifons, and they thall not be travelled forth of 
their own franchifes. Spenfer. 


TRAVEL, x fa (travail, Fr. from the 


immaculate valour, taken fir John Coleville. 
Shat/peare. 


TRAVERS. adv. [Fr.] Athwart; acrofs. 
Not ufed. 


He {wears brave oaths, and breaks them bravely, 


quite travers, athwart the heart of his lover. 
Sbakfpeare. 


What feas you fravers’d, and what fields ycu 
fought ! Pope. 
. To furvey ; to examine thoroughly. 
My purpoʻe is to traverfe the nature, principles. 
and properties, of this detettable vice, ingratitude. 
South. 


To ufe a pofture of 


Jo TRa'VERSE. V. 7. 


noun. ] Tar a! ` ` oppofition in fencing. 
RA'VERSE. adv. [à travers, Fr.) Croff- DE S 
J. Journey; act of pafing from place to wife f athwart [ i ] To fee thee fight, to fee thee traverfe, to fee thee 
ylace ve Š : “al here, to fee thee there. Shakffeare. 
I ° Bring water from fome hanging grounds in long TRAVESTY. adj. [ traveffi, Fr] Drefled 


Love had cut him fhort, furrows; and from thofe drawing it fraver/e to 


fo as to be made ridiculous; burlefgqued, 


Confin’d within the purlieus of his court. {pread. Bacon. 

‘Three miles he went, nor farther could retreat, The ridges of the fallow field lay traver/e. TrauMa’TICk., adj. [ zpeevpeersnoc. | Vul. 

a Dade E AE E a | 

eee sts Patines then eek aes TRAVERSE. prep. l hrough crofiwife, I deterged and difpofed the uleer to incarn, 2pa 

Which thy ealtern travel views. Prior. He through the armed files Ne Ce ae MeL coh i onan 
10n. CES ad 


Darts his experienc’d eye, and foon traverfe 
The whole battalion views theirorder due. Ailton. 
Tra'vERSE. adj. [tranfverjus, Lat, traverfe, 
Fr.) Lying acrofs ; lying athwart. 
The paths cut with ¢raverfe trenches much en- 


2. Journey of curiofity or inftruction. 
Let him fpend his time no more at home, 
Which would be great iinpeachiment to his age, 
In having known no trave? in his youth. Shak/p. 
Travel in the younger fort is a part of education; 


Tray. 2. f. fray, Swedifh.| A thallow 
wooden veilel in which meat or fh is 


carried, 
Sift it into a fray or bole of wood. Moxon. 
No more her care fhall All the hollow fry, 


in the elder, a part of experience. Bacon, 
In my travels | had been near their fetting out 
sn Theflaly, and at the place of their landing in 
Carniola. Brown 
A man not enlightened by ¢rave/ or reticxion, 
grows as fond of arbitrary powcr, to which he hath 


been ufed, as of barren countrics, in which he has | 1. 


been born and bred. 
3. Labour ; toil. 

as in Daniel. 
ble wars with a retiring enemy, 


With much more travail’ than with vidory. 
Danicl. 


Addi fon. 
This fhould be travail: 


cumbered the carriages until the pioneers levelled 
them. Hayward, 

Oak being ftrong in all pofitions, may be truited 
in crofs and traver/e work forfummers, $ aticm 


TRAVERSE. 2. /. 


Any thing laid or built crofs. 

The Tirfan cometh with all his generation ; aod 
if there be a mother trom whom the whole lineage 
defcended, there 1s a fraverfe placed in a loft where 
the fitteth. _ Bacon, 
2. Something that thwarts, crofles, or 


obitructs; crofs accident 5 thwarting 


To fat the guzzling hogs with floods of whey. Gay. 


TRAY'TRIP. 2. fa Aplay, Dknow not of 


what kind. 
l thall play my freedom at traptrip, and becorte 
thy bond Ilave, Shakjpeare. 


Treacherous, adj. [from sreackery.] 


Faithlefs ; perfidious ; gailry.of deferting 

or betraying. > 
He bad the lion to be remitted > 

Unto his teat, and thofe fame sreacherzys vile 3 

Be puailhod for theis prelumptuous guile. Sperrer. 


TRE 


Defire inrapture gaz’d awhile, 
And faw the treach rous goddets (mite. 


Salfit. 
'TRE'ACHEROUSLY. adw. 


[from treacher- 


ens. | Faithlefly ;  peridioufly ; by 
treafon ; by difhenetk ttratagem. 
Then ’gan Caraufius trannize anew, 
And him Alectus sreachercr/ly flew, 
And took oa him the robe of emperor. Spenfer. 


Thou hat fain 
The flower of Europe for his chivalry, 
And treachercufly hak thou vanguith'd him. 
Siuk/fpeare. 

Let others freeze with angling reeds, 

Or treacheroufly poor fiih befet 

With rangling fnare, or winding net. Denne. 
í treated, trufted you, and thought you minc; 

When, in requital of my heft endeavours, 

You treacheroufly praGifed ta undo me, 


Seduc’d my only child, and "ole her. Orway. 
They bid him ttrike, to appeafe the ghoft 
Of his poor father treachercu/ly lott. Dryden. 


"TRE ACHEROUSNESS. v. /. [from rrea- 
cherous,| The quality of being treacher- 
ous ; perfdioulnefs. 

TREACHERY. x. A [trickerie, Fr.) 
Perfidy ; breach of faith. 

TRE'ACHETOR. l xe f. (from tricher, tii- 

TRE ACHOCR. Aisce Gr ALa 
tor; one who betrays; one who vib- 
lates his faith or allegiance. Not in 
ufe. 

Good Claudius with him in battle fought, 
In which the king was by a éreachetour 
Difguifed flain. Spenfer. 
Where may that freachcur then be found, 

. Or by what means may I his footing tra&t? Spex/er, 

Te SACLE. we | [ttacle, Um fridckie, 
Butch; theriaca, Lar. | 

1. A medicine made up of many ingre- 
dients. 

The phyfician that has obferved the medicinal 


virtues of treacle, without knowing the nature of 


each of the fixty odd ingredients, may cure many 
patients with it. Boyle. 
Treacle water has much of an acid in it. Layer, 


2. Molofles ; the fpume of fugar. 


Jo TREAD. v. v pret. trod; part. paff. 
trodden. [trudan, Gothick; tpedan, 
Sax. treden, Dutch. ] 

1. To fet the foor. 


He ne’er drinks, 
Bot Timon’s filver treads upon his lip. Shuk/peare. 


Vhofe which perfume the air moft, being trodden | 


upon and crufhed, are burnet, wild thyme, and 


water mint; therefore fet whole allevs ot them, to 


have the plealure when you walk or (read. Bacon, 
Thofe dropping gums 
Afk riddance, if we mean to fread with cafe. 


Milten. 


Whereer you tread, the blufhing flow'rs hall rife- 


Pope. 


2. To trample; to fet the feet in fcorn or 
malice. 
Thou 
Mutt, as a foreign recreant, be led 
With manacles along our (treet, or elfe 
Trumphantly rread on thy country’s ruin, 
And bear the palm. Shat/peare. 
Thou fhalt ¢rcad upon their high places. 
r Dexteroremy. 
3. To walk with form or ftate. 
When he walks, he moves tike an engine, 
And the ground fnrinks before his treading. 
Sbatfpeare. 
Ye that ftately eread, or lowly creep, Milton. 
Ae To copulate as birds. 
When thepheids pipe on osten fraws ; 
When turtles tread. Shuk/peare. 
W hat diftance between the treaciug or coupling, 
and the laying of the egg ? Bacon. 
They dill, they eread; Alcyone, comprefs'd, 
Seven days fits brooding on her Hoating neit. 
Dryden, 
TTR EAD, Us ae 


4 


TRE 
To walk on; to feel under the foot. 
Would I had never trod this Engtith earth, 
Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it! Shrk/peare. 
He dy'd obedient to fevereft law ; 
Forhid to tread the promis’d land he faw 
>. To prefs under the fcor. 
Tread the {nutt out on the floor to prevent ftink- 
ing. Swift, 
2. To beat ; to track. 
5 Fu!! of briars is this working world. 
—Thcy are but burs : if we walk oct in the frod- 
den paths, our very petticoats will catch them. 
Shat{peare, 
4. To walk on ina formal or ftately man- 
rer. 
Methoughi the sred tive ground with greater grace. 
_ Dryden. 
_ To crubh under foot; to trample in 
contempt or hatred. 
Throvgh thy name will we tread them under 
that rile againit us. Pjalms. 
Why was I rais’d the meteor of the world, 
flung in the ikies, and blazing as I travell’d, 
“iual my fires were fpent; aud then calt down- 
ward 
To be trod opt by Cafar ? 
To put in action by the feet. 
They tread their wine-preflzs, and fufer thirft 


d 


Prior. 


vi 


Dryden. 
16. 


f . 
i 7e To love as the male bird the female. 
He feather’d her and sred her. Dryden. 
Treap. 2. /. [fromthe verb. ] 
r. Footing ; flep with thé foot 
If the ttreets were pav’d with thine eyes, 
Her feet were much too dainty for fuch tread. 
Shakfpeare, 
The quaint mazes in the wanton ereen, 
For want of fread, are undittinguifhable. 
High above the ground 
Their march was, and the pafiive air upbore 
Their nimble read. Milton. 
The dancer on the rope, with doubtful tread, 
Gets wherewithal to clothe and buy him bread. 
Dryden. 
How wert thou wont to walk with cautious fread, 
A dith of tea, like milk-pail, on thy head! Swifr. 
2. Way ; track ; path. 
Cromwell is the king’s fecretary ; further, 
Stands in the gap and sread for mcre preterment. 
Shak/peare. 


Milton. 


seihe cock’s part in the egg. 
Tre'aver, 2. / [from tread, } 
| * treads. 


| The treaders fhall tread out no wine in their 
| preffes. [aiab. 


I 


He who 


| TRE'ADLE. x. f. [from tread. } 
1. A part of an engine on which the feet 
aĉ to put it in motion. 

The tarther the fore-end of the treadie reaches | 
out heyond the fore-fide of the lathe, the greater wi‘ | 
the {weep ot the fore-end of the treadle be, and con- | 
fequently the more revolutions are made af one 
tread. Mexon. 

2. The fperm of the cock. 

Whether it is not made out of the garn, or zrez- 
dle of the egg, feemeth of leffer doubt. brown, 

At each end of the egg is a treadle, former y 
thought to be the cock’s {perm. Derban 

TRE'ASON, x. f. (trahipun, Fro] An 
offence committed againit the dignity 
and mayjeity ot the commonweaith. 

It is divided into high ¢reajon and petit treafon. 
High reafan is an offence again(t the fecurity of 
the commonwealth, or of the king s majefty, whe- 
ther by imagination, word, or deed; as to compuis 
or imagine treafon, or the death of the prince, or 
the queen confort, or his fon and heir-appareat ; 
or to deflower the king's wife, or his eldeit d:ugh- 
ter unmarried, or his eldeit fon's wife ; or levy war 
againit the king an his realm, or to adhere to his 
enemies by aiding them ; or to counterdeit the king's 
great feal, privy feal, or money ; or knowingly to 
bring falfe money into this realm counterfeited like 
the money of England, and to utter the lime ; or 
to kill the king’s chancellor, treafurer, juilice of the 
one beach or of the other ; juitices in eyte, jultices 


Eylk 


of affize, jultices of oyer and terminer, when in thete 
piace and doing their duty; or forging the king’a 
feal manual, or privy fignet ; or diminifhing or ime 
pairing the current money: and in fuch treafon, a 
mia forfeits his lands and goods to the king ; and 
it is called ¢reafcn paramount. 
when a fervart kiils his matter, a wife or hufband ¢ 
acle:k fecular or religious kills his prelate : this 
treason gives forfeiture to every lord within his own 
fee : both rreafens zre capital. Cowell, 
He made the overture of thy frea/ons to us. 
Shak/peave. 
Man difoheving, 
Digoyal breaks his fealty, and fins 
Againft the high lupremacy of heaven: 
To expiate his ¢re.sfon hath nought left. Milton, 
This being a trca/sm againil God, by a commerce 
with his enemy. Holyd:y. 
Athaliah cried, Treafon, treason. 2 Kings, 


adj, [from treafon. | 
Having the nature 


Treajonous ì$ out of 


Trt'aSONABLE, 
Tre/aSONOUS. 
or guilt of treafon. 
ufe. 
Rim by proofs as clear 2s founts in July 
1 know to be corrupt and treafonous. Shakfpeare, 
Againft th undivulg'd pretence I tight 
Of treas’mous malice. Shak [peare. 
Nlo't men’s heads had been intoxicated with imas 
ginations of plots and sreafonab/e practices. 
Clarendon. 
Were ita draught for Juno when fhe banqucts, 
I would not tafte thy trea/ancus offer. Ailton. 
A credit to run ten millions in debt without par- 
liamentary fecurity is dangerousy. illegal, and per- 
haps treafcnable. Swift. 


TRE’ASURE, 2. f. [srefor, Fr. thefaurus, 
Lat } Wealih hoarded ; riches accu- 
mulated. 

An inventory, importing 
The feveral parcels of his plate, his treafure, 
Rich ttuffs. Shak/peare, 
He ufed his laws as well for calle@ing of treafurc, 
as for correcting of manners. Bucor. 
Gold is treafure as well as filver, becaufe not de- 
caying, and never finking much in value. Lacke. 


To TRE'ASURE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To hoard ; to repofit; to lay up. 

After thy hardnefs and impenitent heart, thow 
treafuref? up unto thyfelf wrath againft the day of 
wrath. Romans. 

Practical principles are trea/ured up in man’s 
mind, that, like the candle ot the Lord in the heart 
of every man, difcovers what he is co do, and what 
to avoid. Scud. 

No: my remembrance ¢rea/ures honet thoughis, 
And holds not things like thee; 1l fcorn thy friend- 

thio. Rowe. 

Some thought it mounted to the lunar fphers 
Since all things loft on earth are srea/ur'd there. 

Pope. 

Tre‘asuREHOUSE. x. f. [treasure and 

kouje.} Place where hoarded riches are 
kept. 

Let there be any grief or difeafe incident to the 
foul of men, for which there is notin this srea/uree 
boufe a prefent comfortable remedy to be found. 

Hecker. 
Thou filver treafurebcufe, 
Tell me once more, what title dolt thou bear? 
Shak{peare, 

Gather together into your fpirit, and its treafure- 
boufe the memory, not only all the promiles of God, 
but alfo the former fenfes of the divine favours. 

Tay/ore 


Tre'asurer. x. /. [from frea/ure; trefo- 
rier, Fr.) One who has care of money ; 
one who has charge of treafure. 

This is my sreafurer, let him {peak 
That | have referv’d nothing. Shakfpeare, 
Before the invention of laws, private amectiuns in 
fupreme rulers made their own fancies both rheir 
treafurers and hangmen, weighing in this balance 
good and evil, Raleigo. 

Trelasuresuip. xf. [from srea/urere] 

Cffice or dignity of treafurer, 


Petit treafon iz 


— 


| 


j 


l 
f 


a a 


» 
rRE 
We preferred a bale feliow, wha was a fuitor for 
the weaurerlio, before the mot worthy. 
Hakewill. 
Treasury. x, fe [from treafure ; trejo- 
rerie, Fr. 
1. A place in which riches are accumu- 
lated. 
And yet I know nat how conceit may rob 
The treaery of lite, when lite itfelf 
Yiclds tothe thele. Shak/peare. 
Ulyffes’ goods. A very treafurie 
Of brafs, and gold, and teele of curious frame. 
Chapman. 
He had a purpofe to furnith a fair cafe in that uni- 
verlity with choice collections from all parts, lke 
that famous éreafury of knowledge at Oxtord. 


Wotton. | 


The tate of the trea/ury the king belt knows. 


Temple. 
Phyficians, by freafuries of juit obfervations, 
row to tkill in the art of healing. Watts. 


2. [tis ufed by Shakfpeare for treafure. 
And make his chronicle as rich with prize, 
As is the ouzy bottom of the fea 
With funkea wreck and fumlefs treafiries. 
Shak/peare. 
Thy fumptvous buildings 
Have colt a mafs of publick treafury. Shak/peare. 
Jo TREAT, V. a. (traiter, Fr, trado, 
Latin. | 
3. To negociate ; to fetele. 
To treat the peace, a hundred fenators 
Shall be commiffioned. Dryden. 
2. [tracto, Lat.} To difcourfe on. 
. To ufe in any manner, good or bad, 
He treated his prifoner with great harthnefs. 
Spectator. 
Since living virtue is with eavy curs’d, 
And the beit men are treated like the wort ; 
To thou, juit goddets, call our merits forth, 
And give each deed th’ exadt, intrinfick worth. Pope. 
4. To handle ; to manage ; to carry on. 
Zeuxis and Polygnotus treated their fubjects in 
their pictures, as Homer did in his poetry. Dryden. 
5. To entertain without expence to the 
guef. 
Jo TREAT. V. n. [traiter, Fr. cyahcian, 
Saxon. | 
t. Vodilcourfe; to make difcuffions. 
Of love they ereat till th’ ev'ning ttar appear'd. 
Milton. 
Abfence, what the poets call death in love, has 
given occafion to beautifulcomplaints in thofe authors 
who have treated of this pathon in verfe. Addifon. 
2. To practife negotiation, 
The king freated with them. 2 Maccabees. 
3. To cometo terms of accommodation. 
You, malter Dean, frequent the great, 


Inform us, will the emp'ror treat P Swift. 
4. To make gratuitous entertainments. 
If we do not pleafe, at leat we reat. Prior, 


Treat. 2./. [trom the verb. } 
x, An entertainment given. 
This is the ceremony of my fate : 
A parting treat, and l'm to die in ftate. Dryden. 
He pretends a great concern for his country, and 
tnfight into matters: now tuch profeffions, when 
recommended by a ‘reat, difpofe an audience to hear 
reafon. Collier. 
What tender maid but muft a victim fall 
For one man’s treat, but for another's ball ? Pope. 
2. Something given at an entertainment. 
Dry figs and grapes, and wrinkled dates were fet 


In canifer’s t enlarge the little treat. Dryden. 
The king of gods tevolving in his mind 
Lycaon’s guilt and his inhuman reat. Dryden. 


Tre'araBee. adj. [traitable, Fr.} Mo- 
derate ; not violent. 

A virtuous mind thould rather with to depart this 

world with a Kind of frestable diffolution, than be 

fuddealy cut off in a moment, rather to be taken 


than (natched away. Hooker, 
The heats or the colds of feafons are lefs treatable 
than with us. Temple, 


VoL. II. 


T R kK 
Treatise. xf. [rtrafatus, Lat. ] Dif. 

courfe; written traate. 

The time has been, my fell of hair 
Would ata difmal treatife rouze and {tir 
Aslife were in't. Shakfpeare. 

Belides the rules given in this ¢reatife to make a 
perfect judgment of good pictures, there is required 
a lung converfation with the belt pieces. Dryden. 


TREATMENT. Xe /. [ trattement, French. | 


Ufage ; manner of ufing, good or bad, 
Scarce an humour or character which they have 
not ufed; all comes wafted tous; and were they to 
entertain this age, they could not now make fuch 
plenteous freatmest. Dryden. 
Accept fuch treatment as a fwain affords. Pope. 


Trelaty, x. /. [traire, French.) 
1. Negotiation; act of treating. 


She began a treaty to procure, 
And ftablith terms betwæt both their requetts. 


Spenfer. 
He caft by treaty and by trains 
Her to perfuade. Spenjer. 


2. A compact of accommodation relating 


to public affairs. 
A peace was concluded, being rather a bargain 
than a treaty. Bacon. 
Echion then 
Lets fall the guiltlefs weapon from his hand, 
And with the ret a peaceful treaty makes. Addifor. 


3. [for enrreaty. | Supplication ; petition ; 


folicitation. 
I mutt 
To the young man fend humble treaties, dog, 
And palter in the thift of lownefs. Shak/peare, 


TRE'BLE. aaj, (triple, French; treplus, 


triplex, Latin, ] 


1. ‘Vhreefold ; triple. 


Some I {ce, 
That twofold bulls and tred/e {ceptres carry. Sak/p. 
Who can 

His head’s huge doors unlock, whofe jaws with great 

And dreadful teeth in sred/e ranks are fet? Sundys, 
All his malice terv’d but to bring forth 

Infinite goodnefs, grace, and mercy fhewn 

On man by him feduc’d; buton himfelf 

Treble confufion, wrath, and vengeance pour’d. 

Milton, 

A bofty tow’r, and ftrong on ev’ry fide 

With treble walls. Dryden. 
The pious Trojan then his jav’lin fent, 

The thield gave way ; through sred/e plates it went 

Of folid brafs. Dryden. 


2. Sharp of found. A mutical term. 


The tharper or quicker perculfion of air caufeth 
the more treble found, and the lower or heavier the 
bale found. Bacon. 


Jo TRE'BLE. ve a [from the adjective; 


triplico, Latin; tripler, French.| To 
multiply by three; to make thrice as 


much. 

She conceiv'd, and rrebling the due time, 

Brought forth this monitrous mafs. Spenfer, 
[ would not be ambitious in my with, 

To with myfelf much better; yet for you, 

I would be trebled twenty times myfclt, 

A thoufand times more fair. Shatfoeare. 
Aquarius fhines with feebler rays, 

Four ycars he trebles, and doubles fix {core days. 

Creech. 


To TREBLE. v. 2. To become threefold. 


Whoever annually runs out, as the debt doubles 
and trebles upon him, fo doth his inability to pay it. 
Swift 


TRE'BLE. 2. / A fharp found, 


The treble cutteth the air fo tharp, as it returneth 
too {wilt to make the found equal ; and therefore a 
mean or tenor is the fweetett. Bucon. 

The lute itill trembles underneath thy nail : 

At thy wetl-{harpen'd thumb, from thore to thore, 
The trebles fqueak tor fear, the bales roar. Dryden, 


Tre'sieness. wf. [trom treble} The 


tate of being treble. 

The juit proportion of the air percuffed towards 
the bafenefs of tredsenc/s ol toues, is a great fecret 
in founds. Bacon. 


TRE 

Trr'sty. adv. [from trebe.) Thrice 

told; in threefold number or quantity. 

His jav'lin fert, 

The hield gave way ; through treble plates it went 
Of folid brafs, of linnen tred/y roll’d. Dryder. 
The feed being fo necellary for the maintenance 
of the feveral fpecies, it is iu fome duubly aod trebis 
defended. Ray. 


TREBLA.: (trie, Iflandick ; tree, Danifh.] 
1. A large vegetable, rifing with one woody 


ftem to a confiderable height. 

Trees and fhrubs, of our native growth in Englacd, 
are diltinguifhed by Ray. t. Such as have thei 
flowers disjointed and remote from the fruit; and 
thefe are, 1. Muciferous ones; as, the wainut tres, 
the hazel nut tree, the beech, the chefnut. and the 
common oak. 2. Coniferous ones; of this kind 
are the Scotch firs, male and female ; the pine, the 
common alder tree, and the birch tree. 3. Bacci- 
ferous; as, the juniper and yew trees. 4. Lanige- 


! rous ones; as, the black, white, and trembling pop- 


lar, willows, and ofiers of all kinds. 5. Such as 
bear their feeds, having an imperfect flower, in leafy 
membranes ; as, the horfe bean. 6, Such as have 
, their fruits and flowers contiguous; of thefe fome 
are pomiferous; as, apples and pears : and fome bac- 
citerous ; as, the forb or fervice tree, the white oe 
hawthorn, the wild rofe, fweet brier, currants, the 
great bilberry buh, honeyfuckle, ivy. Pruniferous 
ones, whofe fruit is pretty large and fott, with a {tone 
in the middle; as, the black thorn or Qoe tree, the 
black and white bullace tree, the black cherry, &c. 
Bacciferows ones; as, the {trawberry tree in the wef 
ot Ireland, miiletoe, water elder, large laurel, the 
viburnum or wayfaring tree, the dog berry tree, the 
fea black thorn, the berry-bearing elder, the privet 
berberry, common elder, the holly, the buckthorn, 
the berry-beacing heath, the bramble, and fpindle 
trce or prickwood. Such as have their fruit dry 
when ripe; as, the bladder nut tree, the box tree, 
the common elm and afh, the maple, the gaule o¢ 
{weet willow, common heath, broom, dyers wood, 
furze or gorte, the lime tree, Ge. ~ Miller, 
Sometime we fee a cloud that’s dragonifh, 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
With frees upon "t, that nod unto the world,. 


And mock our eyes with air. Shakfpeare. 
Who can bid the tree unfix his earth-bound roota 
Shakfpeare. 


It is pleafant to look upon a tree in fummer co- 
vered with green leaves, decked with bloffoms, or 
Jaden with fruit, and cafting a pleafant fhade: butte 
confider how this rrve {prang from a iittle feed, how 
nature fhaped and fed it till ıt came to this greataelss 
is a More rational pleafure. Burnet. 

Trees (hoot up in one great em, and at a good 
diftance tiom the earth fpread into branches: thus 
goofeberrics are fhrubs, and oaks are trees. Locke. 


2. Any thing branched out. 
Vain are their hopes who fancy to inherit, 
By trees of pedigrees, or fame or merit; 
Though plodding heralds through each branch may 
trace 
Old captains and dictators af their race. = Dryden. 


TREE germander. n. f. A plant. 
TREE of dife. mJ. (lignum vite, Latin.} 
An evergreen : the wood is efteemed by 


turners. Miller, 
TREE primrofe. n. f- A plant. 
Treen. The old plural of sree, 
Well run greenhood, got between 
Under the fand-bag he was feen ; 
Lowting low like a for'iter green, 
He Knows his tackle and his tren. Ben Porfa: 


TREEN. aay. Wooden; made of od. 
Obfolere” ' e 


Sir Thomas Rookefby being controlled for Ark 
fuffciing himielf to be ferved in treen Cups, anfweeed, 
‘Thefe homely cups pay truly for that they contain : 
I had rather drink out of ¢reen, and pay gold and 
filver, than drink out of gold and Silver, and makc 


wooden paymeats. Camden 
TREFOIL. me fe [trifolixm, Latin.] A 
plant, Miller. 
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Hope, by the ancients, was drawn in the form of 
afweet and beautiful child (tanding upon tiptoes, 
and a trefoil or three-leaved grafs in her hand, 

Peacham. 

Some fow trefi? or rye-grafs with their clover. 

ML riimer. 
TRE'ILLAGE. n.f. [French,] A contex- 
ture of pales to fupport efpalliers, mak- 
ing a ditin& inclofure of any part of a 
garden, Trevoux. 

There are as many kinds of gardening as of poe- 
try: makers of flower-gardens are epigraramatilts 
and fonneteers ; contrivers of bowers, grottosy treil- 
lages, and calcades, are romance writers. Speftator. 


TRELLIS. n. f- (French.] A ttructure 
of iron, wood, or ofier, the parts crof- 
fing each other like a lattice. Trevsnx. 
To TREMBLE. Ve 7. [trembler, French ; 
tremo, Latin. | , adi 
1. To fhake as with fear or cold ; to fhiver ; 
to quake; to fhudder. 
My compaffionate heart 
Will not permit my eyes once to behold : 
The thing, whereat it trembles by furmife. Shat/p. 
God’s name 
And power thou trembicft at. Sbatfpeare. 
Shew your Ifaves how cholerick you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble. Shat/peare. 
When he heard the king, he fell into fuch a 
trembiing that he could hardly fpzak. Clarendon. 
Frighted Turnus trembled as he ipoke. 
He fhook the facred honours of his head, 
With terror trembled heav’n’s fubliding hill, 
Ard from his fhakeo curls ambroltal dews aiftil. 
Dryden, 
Ye pow’rs, revenge your violated altars, 
That they who with unhallow’d hands approach 


May tremble. Riwe. 
2. To quiver; to totter. 
Sinai’s grey top thall tremble. Milton. 


We cannot imagine a mafs of water to have {tood 
upon the middle of the earth hke one great drop, or 
a trembling jelly, aad all the places abuut it dry. 

Burnet. 
3. To quaver ; to fhake as a found. 
Winds make a noife unequally, aud fometimes, 
when vehement, tremble at the height of their blaf. 
Bacon. 
Tre'MBLINGLyY,. adv. [from trembling. | 
So as to fhake or quiver. 
Trembling’y the ttovd, 
And on the fudden dropt. Shakfpeare. 

Say, what the ufe, were finer opticks giv'n, 

T?’ infpect a mite, not comprehend the heav’n: 
Or touch, if tremblirg/y alive all o’er, 

Tofmart and agonize at every pore ? Pope. 

Tremendous, adj, [tremendus, Latin. | 
Dreadful; horrible ; aftonifhingly ter- 
rible. 

There Rands an altar where the prieft celebrates 
fome myfteries facred and tremendous. Tatler. 
In that portal fhould the chief appear, 
Each hand tremendous with a brazen Ipear. 


Pope. 


Tre’mour. x. f- (tremor, Latin. | 
1. ‘Ihe ftate of trembling. 
He fell into an univerfal tremour of all his joints, 
that when going his legs trembled under him. 
Harvey. 
By its (typtick acd ftimulating quality it atfccts 


the nerves, occafioning fremours. Arbuthnot. 


2. Quivering or vibratory motion. 


Thefe ftars do not twinkle when viewed through 
telefcopes which have large apertures: tor the rays 
ot light which pafs through divers parts ot tbe aper- 
ture tremble each of them apart, and by means ot 
their various, and fometimes contrary tremours, tail 
at one and the fame time upon different points in 
the bottom of the eye. Nervion. 
Tre'MuLous. adj. [rremulus, Latin. | 
1, Trembling; fearful. 

The tender tremulous chrittian is eafily diftracted 
and amazed by them. } Decay of Piety. 
3. Quivering ; vibratory. 

He owned to have fome kind of little difcompo- 


ure in the choice of things perfectly inditfesent ; 


d — = m 


Dryden, | 


TREE 


for where there was nothing to determine him, the 
balance by hanging even became tremulous, Fell. 

Breath vocalized, that is, vibrated or undulated, 

impreffes a fwift tremn/ous motion in the lips, 
tongue, or palate, which breath paffing {moth does 
not. Hilder. 

As thus th’ effulgence tremulous I drink, 

The lambent lightnings (hoot acrofs the fky. 

Themfin. 

TRE'MULOUSN ESS. m /. [from tremulous, | 

The ftate of Guivering. 
Tren. #. fe <A fith f{pear. 
To TRENCH. v. a. [trancher, Fr.) 
TOCUL 

Safe in a ditch he bides, 
With twenty trenched gafhes on his head, Sbakfp. 
This weak impres of love is as a hgure 
Trench'd in ice, which with an hour's heat 
1)iffolves to water, and doth lofe hisform. Sean/p. 
2. To cut or dig into pits or ditches. 

Trench the ground, and make it ready for the 
{pring. Evecyn. 

Firft draw thy faulchion, and on ev’ry fide 
Trench the black earth a cubit long and wide. Pepe. 

The trencéing plough or coulter is ufeiul in pal- 
ture-ground, to cut out the fides of trenches or 
drains. Mortimer, 

To fortify by earth thrown up. 

Pioneers with fpades and pickax arm’d, 
Forerun the royal camp to trench a field. Ailton. 
TRENCH. #2. f. Ctranche, Fre] 

1. A pitor ditch. 
On that coaft build, 
And with a trevch enclofe the truitful field. Dryden. 


Ainfws 
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To TREN D. te MM. 


PRE 


TRE'NCHERMAN., m. f.[trencher and man.) 
r. A čaok. Obfolete. 


Pailadius affured him, that he had already been 
more fed to his liking than he could be by the fkil- 
fullet zrenchermen of Media, Sidney. 


2. A feeder; an eater. 


You had mufty victuals, and he hath holp toeat 
it: he’s a very valiant #encherman; he hath aner- 
cellent Romach. Shakfpeare. 


Tre/NCHERMATE. 2, fe [trencher and 


nate.| A table companion; a parafite. 

Eecaufe that Judicious Icarning of the ancient 
fages doth not in this cale ferve the turn, thefe 
srenchermates frame to themfelves a way more plea- 
faat; a new method they have of turning things 
that are ferious into mockery, an art of contradic- 
tion by way of fcorn. Hooker. 
To tend; to lie in any 
particular direction, dt feems a corrup- 
tion of zend. 

The fcouts to feveral parts divide their way, 
To learn the natives names, their towns, explore 
The coalts and trendings of the crooked fhore. 


Dryden. 


TRE'NDLE z. f. [cnendel, Saxon.] Any 


thing turned round. 
written trundle. 


Now improperly 


TRE'NTALS. 2. fa [trente, Fr.] 


Trenta’s or trigintals were a number of maffes, 
to the tale of thirty, faid on the fame account, ac- 
cording to a certain order inftituted by Saint Gregory. 


Ayliffe. 


Trepa'n. 2. f. [trepar, Fr. | 


When you have got your water up to the highet | 1, An inftrument by which chirurgeons cut 


part of theland, make a fmall ¢venc to cairy lome 
of the water in, keeping it always upon a level. 
Mortimer. 


2. Earth thrown up to defend foldiers in 


their approach to a town, or to guard a 
camp. 
The citizens of Corioli have iffued forth 
And given to Lartius and to Marcius battle s 
] faw our party to the trenches driven, 


And then I came away. Shuk/peare. 
William carries on the trerch, 
Till both the town and caftle yield. Pricr, 


TRE'NCHANT. adj. (trenchant, Fr.) Cut- 
ting; fharp. 
He fiercely took his trenchant blade in hand, 
With which he (truck fo furious and fo fell, 
That nothing feem’d the puiffance could withttand. 
Speafer. 
Againft a vanquifh’d foe, their fwords 
Were tharp aod ¢reachant, nat their words. 
Hudibras. 
Tre'NCHER. 23. f. [from trench ; trenchoir, 
French. ] 


1. A piece of wood on which meat is cut 
( 


at table. 
No more 
I'll fcrape zrencher, nor wath dith. Shak peare. 
My ettate deferves an heir more rais‘d 


Than one which holds a treacher. Shak/p:are. 

W hen we find our dogs, we ftt the dilh or srencher 

on the ground. More. 

Their homely fare difpatch’d; the hungry band 
Invade their trenchers next, and foon devour. 

Dryden, 

Many a chi'd may have the idea of a iquere 


trencher, or round plate, before he bas any idea of 


infinite. Locke. 


2. The table. 
How often haft thou, 
Fed from my trencher, kneel’d down at the board 
When I have feaited ! Sbuk peare. 
3. Food; pleafures of the table. 

It could be no ordinary decleofion of nature that 
could bring fome men, alter an ingenuous educa- 
tion, to place ther fvmmum bonum upon their 
trenchers, and their utmoft telicity in wine. South. 

[RE'NCHERFI Y. ue f. { trencher and jly. | 
One that haunts tables; a parafire, 

He tound all people came to him promifcuoufly, 

and he tried which of them were friends, and which 


only trencherfiics and {pungers. L' Eftrange. 


out round pieces of the fkull. 


2. A fnare; a ftratagem by which any one 


is enfnared. [Of this fignification Skinzer 
affigns for the reafon, that fome Englith 
fhips in queen Elifabeth’s reign being in- 
vited, with great fhow of friendfhip, 
into Trapani, a part of sicily, were there 
detained, | 

But what a thoughtlefs animal is man,” 
How very active in his own trepan! Refcommon. 

Can there be any thing of triendthip in ‘nares, 
hooks, and repans ? Scuth. 

During the commotion of the blood and fpirits, in 
which pafon coofifts, whatfoever is offered to the 
imagination in favour of it, tends only to deceive 
the realon: it is indeed a real srepan upon it, feed- 
ing it with colours and appearances iniiead of argue 
ments. Scuth. 


To TRePa'N. v. a. [from the noun; zre- 


paner, French, } 


1. To perforate with the trepan. 


A putrid matter flowed forth her noftrils, of the 
fame ‘mell with that ia trepannizzg the bone. 
Wifemar. 
Few recovered of thoie that were trepaxned. 
Arbuthnot, 


2. To catch; to enfnare. 


They repann’'d the (tate, and fac'd it down 
With plots and projects of our own. Audibras. 

‘Thole are but srepaned who are called to govern, 
being inveited with authority but bereaved of power, 
which is nothing elfe but to mock and betray them 
into afpleadid and magilterial way ot being ridicu- 
lous. South. 


TREPHINE. n. f. A {mall trepan; a 


{maller inftrument of pertoration ma- 
naged by one hand. 

I thewed a trepan and trephine, and gave them 
liberty to try both upon a fkull. Wifeman, 


Trepibda'T10n, 2. f. [trepidatio, Lat.] 
1. The itate of trembling, or quivering, 


The bow tortureth the tring continually, and 
holdeth it ia a continual txepisasion. Bacon. 

All objects of the fenfes which are verv offentive, 
caufe the Spirits to retire; upon which the parts, in 
fume degree, are deltitute; and fo there is induced 
in them a ¢repidation aud horror. Buccs 

Moving of th’ earth brings harms and fears, 
Men reckon what it did aud meant; 


TERE 

But trepidation of the fpheress 
Though greater far, is innocent. Donne, 

"They pafs the planets fev'n, and pafs the fix'd, 
And thet cryftalline (phere whole balance weighs 
The trepidation talk'd, and that firt mov'd. 

Milton, 
2, State of terrour. 

Becaufe the whole kingdom (cod in a zealous fre- 
pidaticn of the sbfence of fucha prince, Ihave been 
the more defirous to relearcn the feveral palTages of 
the journey. Worton. 

His firft action of note was in the battle ot Le- 
panto; where the fuccefs of that great day, in fuch 
trepidation of the itate, made evéry man meritori- 
ous. A¥ of forte 

ch Hurry ; confufed hafte. 
To TRESPASS. T. 2. [trefpaffer, Fr.] 
3, To tranfpre{s; to offend 

If they thall confefs their trefpafs which they 
wrofpaffed aganit me, 1 will remember my cove- 
nant. Levi:icus 

They not only contradict the general defign and 
particular expreifes of the gofpel, but 2r¢/pa/s againtt 
all logicke ortis. 

2. To enter unlawfully on another’s ground. 

Their morals and economy 
Mott perfectly they made agree $ 
Each virtue kept its proper bound, 

Nor trofpa/s don the other's ground. 
Tre'spass. u. f. [¢refpas, French. ] 
1. Traufgreition ; offence. 

Your purpos’d low correction 

Isfuch, as balett and tœe meaneft wretches 

For pilf'rings, and mo common fre/pa/'y 

Are punith'd with. Shakfpeare, 

Will God incenfe his ire 

For fuch a petty ¢re/pa/s ? Milton, 
2. Unlawful entrance on another’s ground, 
TRE'SPASSER. x. f. [from ¢re/pa/s. | 
1. An offender; a tranfgreficr. 

2. One who enters unlawfully on another’s 
round. 

If l come upon another’s ground without his li- 
cence, or the licence of the law, I ama trefpaffer, 
for which the owner may have an action of trelpafs 
againit me. Walton. 


Tre'ssed. adj. [from ere, Fr.] Knotted 
or curled. 
Nor this nor that fo much doth make me mourn, 
But for the lad, whom long I lov’d fo dear, 
Now loves a lafs that all his love doth fcorn, 
He plunged 1n pain his rre/ed locks doth tear. 
Spenfer. 
Tre'sses. x. f. without a fingular. [srefe, 
Fr. zreccia, Ital.) A knot or curl of 
hair. 
Hung be the heav’ns with black, yield day to 
night! 
Comets, importing change of times and fates, 
Brandith your cryftal fref/es in the {ky ! Shak/peare. 
Her fwelung breait 
Naked, met his under the flowing gold 
Ot her loofe treffes hid. 
Adam had wove 
Of choiceft flow’rs a garland to adorn 
Her treffer, and her rural labours crown. Milton. 
Fair tref/es man’s imperial race enfnare, 
And beauty draws us with a fingle hair. Pope. 
‘Thenceafe, bright nymph ! to mourn the ravills'd 
hairy 
Which adds new glory to the fhining {phere ! 
Not all the ¢ref/es that tair hair can boaft 
Shall draw fuch envy as the lock you loft. 


Tre'stce. x. f. [trefteau, French. | 

1. The frame of a table. 

2. A moveable form by which any thing is 
fupported. 

TRET. 2. /. [probably from tritus, Lat. ] 
An allowance made by merchants to re- 
tailers, which is tour pounds in every 
hundred weight, and four pounds tor 
walte or retufe of a commodity. Bailey. 

TRE THINGS, % f [trethingi, low Latin, 


Milton, 


Pepe. 


TRI 


from trethu, Welth, to tax.] Taxes; 
impofts. i 
Tre'vet. a. f. [Smiepee, Saxon; trepied, 
Fr.) Any thing that tands on three legs: 
as, a ftool. 
Trey. 2. f. (tres, Lat. trois, Fr.] A three 
at cards. 

White-handed miftrefs, one fweet word with thee. 
——Honey, milk and fugar; there is three. 
———Nay then, two treyr; metheglin, wort, and 

malmf{ey. Shak/peare. 
Tri’ ase. adj. [from sry. ] 
1. Poflible to be experimented ; capable of 
trial. 

For the more eafy underitanding of the experi- 
ments triable by our engine, l intinuated that no- 
tion, by which all of them will prove explicable. 

Boyle. 
2. Such as may be judicially examined. 

No one fhould be admitted to a bithop’s chancel- 
lorihip without guod knowledge in the civil and canon 
laws, fince divers caufes triable in the fpiritual court 
are of weight. Ayliffe. 

AVAD: zea (tiat slat. triade; Ft. | 
Three united. 
Taran xe f. [from ayn | 
I. Tet; examination. 
With zrial fire touch me his finger end ; 
If he be chae, the flame will back defcend, 
And turn him to no pain; but if he Rart, 
It is the fleth of a corrupted heart. Shak /peare. 
2. Experiment; act of examining by expe- 
rience. 

J leave him to your gracious acceptance, 

Whole trial thall better publith his commendation. 
Sbak/peare. 

Skilful gardeners make ¢ria/ of the feeds by put- 
ting them into water gently boiled; and if good, 
they will fprout within half an hour. Bacon. 

There is a mixed kind of evidence relating both 
to the fenfes and underftanding, depending upon our 
own obfervation and repeated trials of the iffues and 
events of actions or things, called experience. 

Wilkins 
3. Experience ; experimental knowledge. 
Others had trial of cruel mockings and fcourgings. 
Hebrews. 
4. Judicial examination. 

Trial is ufed in Jaw for the examination of all 
caufes, civil or criminal, according to the laws of 
our tealm: the ¢r/a/ is the jflue, which is tried 
upon the inditement, not the inditement itfelf, 

Cowell. 
He hath refitted law, 
And therefore law Mall fcorn him further tria? 
Than the feverity of publick power. Shakfpeare. 

A canon of the Jews required, in all fuits and 
judicial ¿rials betwixt rich and poor, that either 
each fhould Rand, or both thould tir.  Kertietvell. 

They fhall come upon their trial, have all their 


actions ftri€tly examined. Neljon. 
ç. Temptation; telt of virtue. 
Left our trial, when leait fought, 
May tind us both peshaps tar lels prepar’d, 
The willinger | go. Mitton. 


No fuch company as them thou faw’t 
Intended thee ; tor ¢r/a/ only brought, 
To fee how thou couldit judge of fit and meet. 
Milton. 
Every ftation is expofed to fome trials, either 


temptations that provoke our appetites, or difquict 
our fears. agers. 


6. State ef being tried. 
Good fhepherd, tell this youth what ’tis to love. 

It is to be all made of fighs and tears; 

It is to be made all of faith and fervice, 

All humblenefs, all patience and impatience ; 

All purity, all trial, all obfeivance. Shak/peare. 


TRIA‘NGLE. z7. if | triangle, Fr. trian- 


gulum, Lat.) A figure ot three angles. 


j The three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right ones. Locke. 


} . C . 
TRIA'NGULAR, adj, (triangularis, Lat.] 
Having three angles. 


Too 


The frame thereof leem'd partly circular, 
And part triangular; O work divine! 
Thele two the firit and lalt proportions are. Spenfer, 
Though a round figure be moft capacious tor the 
honey, and convenient tor the hee; yet did the not 
chule that, hecaufe there mult have been triangular 
{paces left void. Ruy. 
Trisz. a fe (tribus, Lat. from zrev, 
Britith; 2 and w being labials of pro- 
mifcuous ufe in the ancient Bririth 
words: #rev from zir cf, his lands, is 
fuppofed by Rowland to be Celtick, and 
ufed before the Romans had any thing to 
do with the Britth government. ‘This 
notion will not be much recommended, 
when itis told, that he derives centurie 
from mew, fuppofing it to be the fame 
with our cenfrev, importing a hundred 
trews or tribes. | 
t. A diftinét body of the people as divided 
by family or fortune, or any other cha- 
racteri(tick. 
I ha’ been writing all this night unto all the tribes 
Aud centuries for their voices, to help Catiline 
In his ele€tion, Ben Fonfor. 
If the heads of the tribes can be taken off, and 
the milled multitude will fee their esror, fuch extent 
of mercy ts honourable. Bacon. 
Who now fhafl rear you to the fun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from th’ ambrofial fount? 
Milton. 
Teach ftraggling mountaineers, for publick good, 
To rank in fries, and quit tne favage wood, 
Houfes to build. Tate. 
] congratulate my country upon the increafe of thes 
happy ‘ride of men, fince, by the prefent patliae 
ment, the race of freeholders is fpreading into the 
remoteft corners. Addifon. 
2. lt is often ufed in contempt. 
Folly and vice are eafy to defcribe, 
The common fubjedts of our {cribbling tribe. 
Rofcommon, 
Tri'Bcet or TRIBO'ULET, z. f. A gold- 
fmith’s tool for making rings. Ainfw. 
TRIBULA'TION, 2. fe (tribulation, Fr.] 
Perlecution ; diftrefs; vexation ; difur- 
bance of life. 
Tribulation being prefent caufeth forrow, and 
being imminent breedeth fear. Hooker. 
The juit hall dwell, 
And, after all their tribulations long, 
See golden days fruitful of golden deeds. 
Death becomes 
His final remedy; and after life 
Try’d in arp eribulativm, and refin'’d 
By faith, and taithful works. Milton. 
Our church taught us to pray, that God would, 
not only in all ume of our tridulaticn, but in all 
time of our wealth, deliver us. Atterbury. 


TRIBU'NAL. x. f. [rribunal, Latin and 
French. | 
1. The feat of a judge. 

I’ th’ market place, ona tribunal filver’d, 
Cleopatra and himlelt in chairs ot gold 
Were publickly enthron'd. 

He fees the room 
Where the whole nation does for juftice come, 
Under whofe large root rourifhes the gown, 
And judges grave on high tribunals frown, Waller. 
j There is a necetfity ot landing at his ¢rébunel, 
| ~ who is infinitely wife and jutt. Gres, 
He, who for our fakes ttood before an earthly sri- 


bunal, nught therefore be conttituted judge of the 
wliole world. 


Aiton. 


Shakfpes re. 


a Nelfon. 
2. A court of juftice. 
__ Summoning arch-angels to proclaim 
| Thy dread triduna/, Mitten. 


TRIBUNE. x, Mig [tribun, tribunus, Lat. | 
Ie An officer of Rome. chofen by the 
people. 
Thefe are the rribunes of the people, 
The tongucs o° th’ common mouth: 1 do defpife 
them. Shakfpearee 
S$ N 2 


A AR 
2. The commander of a Roman legion, 
TriBuNt'TIAL. ladj. {tribunitius, Lat. ] 
TRIBUNI'TIOUS. ) Suiting a tribune; 
relating to a tribune. 


Let them not come in multitudes, or in a tribu- 
mitious manners for that is to clamour counfels, not 


to inform. Bacon. 
Oh happy ages of our ancettors ! 

Beneath the kings and tridunisial powers, 

One jail did all their criminals retrain. Dryden. 


TRIBUTARY, adj. [ tributaire, Fr. tribute. 
VIUS, Latin. ] 
1. Paying tribute as an acknowledgment of 
fubmiifion to a matter. 
Thenceforth this land was tridutary made 
T’ ambitious Rome, and did their rule obey, 
Till Arthur all that reckoning did detray : 
Yet oft the Briton kings againit thein ttrongly 
fway'd. Sperfer. 
Whilft Malvern, king of hills, fair Severn over- 
looks, 
Attended on in ftate with zributary brooks. 
Drayton. 
The two great empires of the world | know ; 
And fince the earth none larger does afford, 
This Charles is fome poor sributary lord. Dryden. 
Around his throne the fea-born brothers {tood, 
That twell with zributary urns his Hood. Pope. 
2, Subje@t; fubordinate. 


Thefe he, to grace his sridutary gods, 
By courfe commits to feveral government, 
And gives them leave to wear their faphire crowns, 
And wield their little tridents. Milten. 
O'er Judah’s king ten thoufand tyrants reign, 
Legions of luit, and various pow’rs of ill 
Infult the matter’s tributary will, 
3. Paid in tribute, 
Nor flatt’ry tunes thefe tributary lays. Concanen. 
TRIBUTARY. ze /, [from tribute.) One 
who pays a ftated fum in acknowledg- 
ment af fubjection, 
All the people therein fhall be tributaries unto 
thee, and ferve thee. Deuteronomy. 
The Irith lords did only promife to become tri- 
butaries to king Henry the fecond: and fuch as only 
pay tribute are not properly fubjects, but foveretgns. 
Davies. 


TRIBUTE, x. f [tribut, Fr. tributum, 
Lat.) Payment made in acknowledg- 
ment ; fubjedlion. 

They that received ¢ridu’e money faid, Doth not 


Pricr. 


your mafter pay tribute ? Matthew. 
She receives 
As tribute warmth and light. Milton. 


To acknowledge this, was all he did exaét; 
Small fridure, where the will to pay was act. 
Dryden. 
Trice. 2. /. [T believe this word comes 
from rrait, Fr. corrupted by pronuncia- 
tioa.) A fhort time; an inftant ; a ftroke. 
If they get never fo great fpoil at any time, the 
fame they waite in 2 trice, as naturally delighting 
in fpoil, though it dothemfe.ves no good. Spenfer. 
Jutt in the nick the cook knock’d thrice, 
Aad all the waiters in a frice 
His {ummons did obey : 
Each ferving maa with dith in hand 
March’d boldly up like our train'’d band, 
Prefented, and away. 


Suckling. 
He could raife fcruples dark and nice, 


And atter folve them in a ?vice. Hadibras. 
So when the war bad rais’d a ftorm, 

l’ve feen a fnake in human form, 

All ttain’d with infamy and vice, 

Leap from the dunghill io a trice. Swift. 


Jt feems incredibie at hrft, that all the blood in 
our bodies Mould circulate in a ¢rice, ina very few 
minutes; but it would be more furprifing if we 
knew the Mort periods of the great circulation of 
water, Bentley. 

A man fhall make his fortune in a ¢rice, 

If blefs’d with pliant, though but flender fenfe, 
Feign'd modeity, and real impudence. Young, 


TricHo’romuy.  /, [ reizo ont, | Divi- 
fion into three parts, 


=~ 


Taxa 


Some ditturb the order of nature by dichotomies, 
trichstomics, fevens, twelves: let the fubjeG&t, with 
the defign you have in view, determine the number 
of parts into which you divide it. Watts. 


Tricke zafo TRC outed. | 
1. A fly fraud. 


Sir Thomas More faid, that a trick of law had 
no lels power than the wheel of fortune, to lift men 
up, or cait them down. Raleigh. 

A bantering droll took a journey to Delphos, to 
try if he could put a trick upon Apollo. L’ Efrange. 

Such a one thinks to find fome fhelter in my 
friend(hip, and I betray him: he comes to me for 


counfel, and | hew him a rics. Soui. 
He fwnre by Styx, 

Whate'er fhe would defire, to grant; 

But wife Ardelia knew his rricks. Swift. 


2. A dexterous artifice. 


Gather the loweft, and leaving the top, 
Shall teach thee a erick for to double thy crop. 
Tuffer. 
And now, as oft in fome diftemper'd ftate, 


On one nice trick depends the gen’ral fate. Pope. 


3. A vitious practice. 


Sufpicion thall be (tuck full of eyes: 

For treafon is but trutted like a fox, 

Who ne’er fo tame, fo cherith'd and lock*d up, 

Will have a wild trick of his anceltors. Shak/peare. 

I entertain you with fomewhat more worthy than 

the ttale cxploded trick of tulfome panegyricks. 

Dryden. 
Some friends tovice pretend, 

That I the tricés of youth too :oughly blame. 

Dryden. 


4. A juggle; an antick ; any thing done to 


cheat jocofely, or to divert. 
A rev'rend prelate flopp’d his coach and fix, 
To laugh a little at our Andrew's tricks. Pricr. 


. An unexpected effect. 


So felleft foes who broke their fleep, 
To take the one the other, by fome chance, 
Some trick not worth an Bg» (hall grow dear friends. 
Shak/peare. 


6. A practice ; a manner; a habite Not 


in ufe. 
I fpoke it but according to the érick: if you'll 
hang me, you may. Shak/peare. 
The rick of that voice I well remember. 
Sbak/peare. 
Behold, 
Although the print be little, the whole matter 
And copy of the father; eye, nofe, lip, 
The trick ot ’s frown, his forehead. Shak/peure. 


. A number of cards laid regularly up in 


play : as, a trick of cards. 


To TRICK. v a. [from the noun; zricker, 


French. | 


1, To cheat; to impofe on; to defraud. 


It is impoffible that the whole wor!d thould thus 
confpire to cheat themfelves, to put a delufion on 
mankind, and erick themfelves into belier. 

Steplens. 


2. To drefs; to decorate; to adorn; pro- 


perly, to knot. (Trica, in low Latin, 
fionifies a Ånot of hair; treccia, Italian: 
hence trace. Matt, Weiflnonaferienfis fays 
of Godiva of Coventry, 
tricas capitis S crines diffilvens. ] 
And trick them up in knotted curls anew. 


They turned the impofture upon the king, and 
gave out, that to defeat the true inheritor he had 
tricked up a boy in the likenefs of Edward Planta- 
genet. Bacon. 

Horridly tricks 
With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, fons, 
Bak’d and impaited with the parching fires. 
Shuk/peare. 

This pillar is but a med'ey, or a mafs ot all the 
precedentornaments, making a new kind of flealth; 
and though the mott richly sricked, yet the pooreit 
in this, that he is a borrower of all his beauty. 

botton. 

Their heads are ericke with taflels and Sowers. 

Sandys. 


| 
| 


that fhe rode | ~ 


Drayton. | 


To TRi'CKLE. V, 7. 


TRI 


Woeful thepherds, weep no more, 
For Lycidas, your forrow, is not dead : 
Sunk though he be beneath the wat'ry floors 
So tinks the day-ftar in the ocean bed, 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 
And tricks his beams, and with new-fpangled ore 
Flames in the forchead of the morning fky.Milicre 
Not ¢rick'd and frounc d as fhe was wont 
Wath the Atuck boy to hunt. Miton, 
A daw that had a mind to be fparkith, tricked 
himfelf up with all the gay feathers he could multer. 
L'Lfrarge. 
Love is an airy good opinion makes, 
That ricks and dieffes up the gaudy dicam. 
í Dryden, 
People lavith it profufely in zricking up their 
children 1n fine cloaths, and yet ftarve their minds. 
Locke. 


3. To perform witha light touch; though 


it may here mean zo drefi. 
Come, the colours and the ground prepare > 
Dip in the rainbow, mick her off in air; 
Chofe a firm cloud befcre it fall, and in it 
Catch ere fhe change the Cynthia of this minute. 


Pope 


To Trick.v.%. To live by fraud. 


Thus they jog on, ftill rricking, never thriving, 
And murd'riog plays, which tll they call reviving. 
Dryden. 


TRI'CKER. e f [This is often written 


trigger; I know not which is right] 
The catch which being pulled difengages 
the cock of the gun, that it may give 
fire. 


Pulling afide the sricker we obferved, that the 
force of the {pring of the lock was not tenfibly abated 


by the adfence of the air. Boyle. 
As a goole 

In death contracts his talons clofe; 

So did the knight, and with one claw 

The tricker of his pittol draw, Hudibras, 


Tri'ckine. mf. [from zrick} Drefs; 


ornament. 
Get us properties and (tricking for our fairies. 
h Sbakfpeara 


TRI'CKISH, adj. [from zrick.] Knavifhiy 


artful; fraudulently cunning ; mifchiev- 
oufly fubtle. 


Allhe fays is ia a loofe, flippery, aud ¢ricki/b way 
of reafoning, Pope. 


[Of this word I find 
no etymology that feems well authorized 
or probable.| To fallin drops; to rill in 
a fender ftream. 
He, prick’d with pride, 
Forth fpurred fatt; adown his courler’s fide 
The red blood trickling, ftain'd the way. Spenjfer. 
Fatt befide there srick/ed loftly down 
A gentle ttream, whole murm'ring wave did play 
Amongit the pumy ftones, and made a found | 
To lull him foft afleep that by it lay. Speajer, 
Some noiles help fleep; as, the blowing of the 
wind, and ¢rickiiag ot water, as moving ia the 
fpirits a gentle attention, which filleth the difcuz- 
Gve motion. Bacon. 
He wakened by the tricadizg of his bloed. 
Mifemar. 
Beneath his ear the faft’ned arrow Rood, 
And from the wound appear'd the sricàling blood. 
Dryden. 
He tay ftretch’d along, his eves fixt upward, 
And ever and anon a filent tear 
Stole down, and trickled from his hoasy beard. 
Dryden. 
The emblems of honour wrought on the tront in 
the brittle materia!s above-mentioned, trickled away 
under the firit umpreifions of the heat. Addifsit 
Imbrown'd with native bronze, lo! igenty tlands, 
Tuning his voice znd balancing his hands: 
How fluent nonfer fe tickles from his tongue! 
How {weet the periods, neither laid nor fung! 


They empty heads confole with empty fouid. 
No more, alas! rhe voice of t2me they heer. 


The baim of duluefs icking im theirear, Lipie 


TRI 


TRI'CKSY, adj, [from zrick.) Pretty. This 
is a word of endearment. Obfolete. 
The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words; and I do know 
A many fools that ftand in better place, 
Garnilh'd like him, that tor a trick/y word 
Defy the matter. Sbukfpeare. 
All this fervice have 1 done fince I went. 
——My trick/y (pirat! Shak/peare. 
Trico RPORaL, adj. [tricorpus, Latin. j 
Having three bodies. 
Trine, adj. {among hunters; ¢ride, Fr. | 
Short and ready. Bailey. 


TRIDENT. 2./, (trident, Fr. tridens, Lat. | 
A three-forked fceptre of Neptune. 

His nature is too noble for the world : 

He would not fatter Neptune for his trident. 
Shalfpeare. 

Canrft thou with fifgigs pierce him to the quick ? 

Or in his fkull thy barbed trident tick? Sandys. 
He lets them wear their faphire crowns, 
And wield their little rriten. Milton 

Several find a myitery in every tooth of Neptune’ 
trident. y Addif.n. 

Teri'pent. adj. Having three teeth. 

Tri'vine. z. f. [enrdinga, Saxon ; rather 
rrithing.\ The third part of a county or 
fhire. This divifion is ufed only in 
Yorkfhire, where it is corrupted into 
riding. 

Tri'ouan. adj. [from triduum, Lat.] 

1. Lafting three days. 

2. Happening every third day. 

TRIENNIAL. adj. {triennis, Lat. triennal, 
French. | 

1. Lafting three years. 

I paffed the bill for ¢rien»ia/ parliaments. 

King Charles. 

Richard the third, though he came in by blood, 
yet the ihort time of his triennial reign he was 
without any, and proved onc of my bett laweivers. 

Howe. 

2. Happening every third year, 

Tri’ER. af. [from try} 

1. One who tres experimentally. 

The ingenious triers of the German experiment 
found, that their glafs vetlel was lighter when the 
air had been drawn out than betore, by an ounce 
and very near a third. Boyle. 

2, One who examines judicially. 

Courts of juttice are bound to take notice of acts 
of parliament, and whether they are truly pleaded 
or not; and therefore they are the triers ot them. 

Hale. 

There thould be certain riers or examiners ap- 
pointed by the ttate to infpect the genius of every 
particular boy. h Spectator. 

3. Tet; one who brings to the teft. 

You were ufed 
Fo fay, extremity was the tricr of fpirits ; 
That common chances common men could bear. 
Sbakfpeare. 

To TRUFALLOW. V. A. [tres, Latin, and 
ealga, Sax. aharrow.] To plow land 
the third time before fowing. Bailey. 

The beginning of Auguft in the ume of trifallow- 
ing, or latt plowing before they fow their wheat. 

Mortimer. 

Tai'Fip. adj. [among botanifts.} Cut or 
divided into three parts. Bailey, 

TRIFI'STULARY., adj. [tres and fflula, 
Lat. | Having three pipes. 

Many of that fpecies whole ¢rif/iulary bill or 
crany we have beheld. Brown. 

To TRIFLE. v. 2. [tryfelen, Dutch. ] 

y. To aé@t or talk without weight or dig- 
nity; to act with levity; to talk with 
folly. 

When they faw that we ought to abrogate fuch 
papih ceremonies as are unprofitable, os elfe might 
have other more profitable in their cad, they srife 
and they beat the air about nothing which toucheth 


3. To indulge light amufement: as, he 


Jo TRIFLE. v. a, To make of no impor- | 


Trifeis../ [from the verb.] A thing of 


TRI 


us, unlefs they mean that we ought to abrogate all 
popith ceremonies. Hovker. 


2. ‘To mack ; to play the fool, 


TRI 


Tai'ccer. 4. f. [derived by Junius from 
trigue, French; from intricare, Latin. | See 


Do not believe, TRICKER,. 
That, from the fenfe of all civility, 1. A catch to hold the wheel on fteep 
l thus would play and trifle with your reverence. ground. 


Shak/peare.| 2. The catch that being pulled loofes the 


cock of the gun. 


The pulling the trigger of the gun with which 
the murder is committed, has no natural connectiaga 
with thofe ideas that make up the complex ones 


trified all bis time. 


Whatever raifes a levity of mind, a trifling 
fpirit, renders the foul incapable of feeing, appre- 


hending, and relithing the dodtrines of piety. Law. murder. Locke. 
4. To he of no importance. TRIGI'NTALS. 2. J. [from triginta, Latin, 
Tis hard for every trifling debt of two fhillings thirty. | 


to be driven to law. Spenfers Trentals or trigintals were a number of mafies 
to the tale of thirty, initituted by St. Gregory. 
Ayliffe. 
TRI'GLYPH. 2 f [In architecture.} A 
meinber of the trize of the Dorick order, 
fet direly over every pillar, and in cere 
tain fpaces in the intercoluminations, 


Harrise 

The Dorick order has now and then a fober 
garnithment of lions’ heads ja the cornice, and of 
rryglypbs and metopes always in the feize. JF ostone 


tance. Notin ufe. 
Threefcore and ten l can remember well, 
Within the volume of which time I've feen 
Hours dreadful and things itrange; but this fore 
nighe 


Hath ¢riffed former knowings. Shak/peare. 


no morment. 
The initruinents of darknefs tell us truths ; 
Win us with honett trffes, to betray us 


In deep confequence. Shakfpeare. PRi‘Gon. n. fo [Tayao] A triangle. A 
Old Chaucer doth of Topas tell, term in aftrology. 

Mad Rabelais and Pantagruel, The ordinary height of a man ninety-fix dizitc, 

A later third of Dowfabell, the ancient Egyptians cftimated to be equal to that 
With fuch poor trifles playing: myftical cubit among them {tiled paffus Ibidis, or 

Others the like have labour’d at, the srigon that the Ibis makes atevery ttep, confiit= 

Some of this thing, and fome of that, ing ad three latera, each thirty-two digits. Hale. 

And many of they know not what, TRI'GONAL. adj. [froin trigon. | ‘Triangu- 
But that they mult be faying. Drayton. 


lar; having three corners. 

A fpar of a yellow hue ihot into numerous frigonl 
pointed (hoots of various fizes, found growing to one 
fide of a perpendicular hilure of a {trature of free- 
ftone. Wocduwarde 

TRIGONOMETRY. x. /. [zp'vores and 
jos pov.| The art of meafuring triangles, 
or of calculating the fidcs of any triangle 
fought, and this is plain or fpherical. 

Harris. 

Ona difcovery of Pythagoras, all ¢rigonomet»y, 

and confequently all navigation, is founded. 
Guardia. 

TrRIGONOME’TRICAL, adj, [from frigonz= 
metry. | Pertaining to trigonometry. 

Triva'TERAL. adj. (trilateral, Fr, tres 
and /atus, Lat.] Having three fides. 

ETET a EE AE ; 
tremuloufnefs of mufick. 

Long has a race of heroes fill’d the ftage, 

That rant by note, and through the gamut rage 3 
In fongs and airs exprefs their mariial ure, 


The intinitely greatett confeffed good is neglected, 
to fatisly the fucceffive uneafinefs of our defires pur- 
fuing trifles. 

Brunetta’s wife in actions great and rare, 
But fcorns on 4 ifs to beltow her care: 
Thus ev'ry hour Brunetta is to blame, 
Becaufe the occafion is beneath her aim. 
Think nought a triffe, though it {mall appear ; 
Small fands the mountain, moments make the year: 
And trifles life. Your care to srifics give, 

Or you may die before you truly live. Young, 


TRIFLER. ze fe (trifelaar, Dutch,] One 
who aéts with levity ; one that talks with 
folly. 

A man cannot tell whether Apelles or Albert 
Durer were the more triffers, whercof ihe one would 
make a perfonage by geometrical proportions, the 
other by taking the beft parts out of divers faces to 
make one execllenr, Bacin. 

Shall I, who can enchant the boilft'rous deep, 
Bid Boreas halt, make hills acd forefts move; 

Shall | be baftled by this ¢vifler, love? Granville, 

As much as fyitematical learning is decried by 
fome vain trifiers of the age, it isthe happiett way 


Lecke. 


to furniih the mind with knowledge. Watis. Combat in trilis, and in a fugue expire. Addifone 
Triflers not evin in trifles can excel; To Tritt, v. a. [from the noun.) To 
Tis folid bodies only poh well. Young. utter quavering, 


Tri'ecinc. adje [from ¢rife,] Wanting 
woth; unimportant; wanting weizht. 

‘To a foul fupported with an affurance of the divine 
favour, the honours or afflictions ot this lite will be 
equally trifling and contemptible. Rigers. 

Tri FLINGLY, adv. | from trifling.) Waith- 
out weight; without dignity; without 
importance. 

Thofe who are carricd away with the fpontane- , 
ous current of their own thoughts, mult never 
humour their minds in being thus ¢r/fingdy buty. 

Locke. 
TriFolLiaTE. adj. [tres and folium, Lat.] 
Having three leaves. To judge of tril/ing notes and tripping feet? 
Trifeliate cytius reftrain’d its boughs | I Eai oe op R 
For humble fheep to crop, and goats to brouze. TRI'LLION. m / [A word invented by 
A! 
Í 


Through the fott filence of the liftening night, 
The fober-fuited fongitrefs tri/ls her lay. Ibom/for, 
To TRILL. & 7 
1. To trickle; to fall in drops or flender 
ftreams. 
Did your letters pierce the queen to any demon- 
{tration ot grief ?— 
Aye; fhe took 'em; read ’em in my prefence ; 
And now and then an ample tear rrik’? down 
Her delicate cheek. Shak/peare. 
2, To play in tremulous vibrations ‘of 
found. 
Am I call’d upon the grave debate, 


Harte. Locke.) A million. of millions of mil- 
Tri'rorM. adj. [triformis, Latin.) Having lions; a million twice multiplicd by a 
a tiple hape. militon. 
The moon her monthly round TRILU'MINAR. 
Still ending, ftill renewing through mid heav’n, VRILU/MiNoUS. Í Latia.] Having 
i , F ES : 
With borrow’d light her countenance triform three lights. Diet. 


fence fi d hig! h’ earth. , ; ; 
Hence fills, and empties, to enlighten t ii TatM, di) Lgecnymmed, okoz completed.) 


D =) k é 
cdj. [ triluminaris, 


~~ 


TORI 
Nice; fmug; dreffed up. 


with flight contempt. 

T’ one paine in cottage doth take, 
When t’ other ‘rim bowers do make. 

A trim exploi‘, a manly enterprize, 
To conjure tears up in a poor maid's eyes 
With your derifion. Shaljfpeare. 

The Dorick order has, in comparifon at thofe 
that follow, a more mafculine z2ipect, and litile 
trimmer than the Tufcan that went before, fave a 
fober garnithment now and then of lions’ heads in 
the cornice, and of tryglyphs and metopes always in 
the frize. Wotton 

Dott thou nat bluth to live fo like a beat, 

So trim, fo diffulute, fo lootely dref ? Dryden. 
Jo Trim. v. a. [thimman, Sax. fo build, | 


1, To £t out. 
Malicious cenfurers ever, 
As rav'’nous tithes do a vetlel follow 
That is new frimm'id. 
z. Lodrefs; to decorate. 
Our youth got me to play the woman's part, 
And I was trimm’din Julia’s gown. Shak/peare. 
Penayroyal and orpin they ufe in the country to 
trim their houles, binding it with a lath againit a 
wall. Bacon. 
Two arts attend architecture, like her princioal 
gentlewomen, to drefs and fri her, picture and 
{cul pture. Morton, 
Che victim beat that was for altars prett, 
Trimm'd with white ribbons and with garlands 
dreft, 
Sunk of himfelf. 
. To fhave; to clip. 
Mephiboflieth had neither dreed his feet, ner 
trimmed his beard. 2 Samuel. 
Clip and trim thofe tender ftrings like a beard. 
Brown. 
The barber may trim religion as he pleafes. 
Alowel. 
Trim off the (mall fupzrfluous branches, Mere. 
. To make neat; to adjuft. 
1 found her trimming up the diadem 
On her dead miftrefs. Shak/{peare. 
Go, firrah, tomy cell; as you look 
To have my pardon, trim it handfomely. 
Yet are the men more loofe than they ! 
More kemb'd, and bath’d, and rubb'd, and ¢rism’d, 
More fleek, more foft, and flacker limb'd. Ben F. 
To blat the living gave the dead their due, 
And wreaths herlclf had tainted, Himm d anew. 
Tickel. 
When workmen fit a piece into other work, they 
fay they trim in a piece. Maxon. 
Each mute in Leo's golden days 
Starts from her trance, and trims her wither’d bays. 
Pope. 
O'er globes, and fceptres, now, on thrones it 
fells, 
Now, éfrimsthe midnight lamp in college cells. 
Young. 


It is ufed 


Tuffer. 


Shakfaeare. 


Shakfp. 


. 'To balance a veffel. 

Sir Roger put his coachman to rrim the boat. 

i Spelfator. 
6. It has often xp emphatical. d 

He gave you all the dutiesof a man, 

Tristm'd up your praifes with a princely tongue, 
Spoke your defervings like a chronicle. Shak/peare. 

Jo TriM. v. n. Vo balance; to Auciuate 
between two parties. 

If fuch by srimming and timeelerving, which are 
but two words for the tame thing, betray the church 
by naufeating her pious orders, this will produce 
confufion. South. 

For men to pretend that their will obeys that law, 
while all beides their will ferves the faction; what 
is this but a grots, fulfome jugzling with their duty, 
anda kind of ¢rimming it between God and the devil ? 

South. 
He who would hear what ev’ry fool cou'd fay, 
W ou’d never fix his thought, but zri his time away. 
Dryden. 
Trim. ». f. Drefs; geer; ornaments. 
It is now a word of flight contempt. 
They come like factifices in their trim, 
And to the fire-eyed maid of fmouky war, 
All hot, and bleeding, will we offer them. 
Shak/peare. 


Dryden. | 


TIRAM 


Forget 
Your labourfome and dainty trims, wherein 
You made great Juno angry. Shakfpeare. 
The goodly London in her gallant trim, 
The Phoenix daughter of the vanquith'd old, 
Likea rich bride does to the ocean fwim, 
And on her fhadow rides in floaticg gold. Dryden. 
| Tritry. adv. [trom trim] Nicely ; 
neatly. 
Her yellow golden hair 
Was frim/y woven, and in treffes wrought. Spenfer. 

The mother, 1f of the houthold of our lady, will 
have her fon cunning and bold, in making him to 
live trimly. Afcham. 

TRIMMER. x. f. [from trim.) 
' pe One who changes fides to balance par- 
ties ; a turncoat. 

The fame bat taken after by a weazel begeed for 
mercy : No, fays the weazel, no mercy toa moufe: 
Weill, fays t’other, but you may fee by my wings 
that fam a bird; and fo the bat "fcap’d in both by 


playing the trimmer. L'Effrange, 
To confound his hated coin, : 

All parties and religions Join, 

Whigs, tories, trimmers. Swift. 


2. A piece of wood inferted. 

Before they pin up the frame of ground -plates, 
they muft fic in the fummer and the girders, ard all 
the ‘jolts and the srimmers lor the Itair-cafe. 

WVloxon. 
TRIMMING. x f [from ¢riv.} Orna- 
mental appendages to a coat or gown. 

Judgment without vivacity of imagination is too 
heavy, and like a dreis without fancy ; and the laft 
without the frit is too gay, and but all ¢rimming. 

Garth, 
TRI'MNESS. 2. /. [from ¢rim.] Neatnefs, 
petty elegance of drefs. 


TRI'NAL. adj. (trinus, Lat.]  Threefold. 
Like many an angel’s voice, 
Singing before th’ eternal majeity, 
In their trinal triplicity on high. Spenfer. 
That far-beaming blaze of majefty, 
Wherewith he wont at heav’n's high council table 
To fit the midh of trizad unity, 
He laid afide. Milton. 
TRINE. x. f. [trine, Fr. trinus, Lat.) An 
afpećt of planets placed in three angles of 
a trigon, in which they are fuppofed by 
aftrologers to be eminently benign. 
To th’ other five, 
Their planetary motions, and afpects, 
In fextile, {quare, and ¢rize, and oppofite, 
Of noxious efficacy. 
Now frequent trines the happier lights among, 
And high-rais’d Jove trom his dark prifon fieed, 
Thofe weights took off that on his planet hung, 
Will glorioufly the new-laid works fucceed. 
i Dryden. 
From Aries right-ways draw a line, to end 
la the fame round, and let that line fubtend 
An equal triangle; now fince the lines 
Mutt three times touch the round, and meet three 
figns, 
Where'er they meet in angles thofe are tries. 
Creech. 
lo 


To TRINE. w. a. [from the noun. | 
putin a trine afpect, 
This advantage age from youth has won, 
As not to be outridden, though outrun; 
By fortune he was now to Venus trind, 
And with tern Mars in Capricorn was join’d. 
x Dryden, 
TRINITY. 2. /. (trinitas, Lat. trinité, 
Fr.} The incomprehenfible union of 
the Three Perfons in the Godhead. 
Touching the picture of the srinity, I hold it 
blafphemous and utterly unlawful. Peacham. 
In my whole effay there is not any thing like an 
objećtion againtt the trinity. Lecke. 
TRINKET. x. /. [This Skinner derives 
fomewhat harfhly trom tringuel, Fr. trin- 
chetto, Ital. a tupfail. I rather imagine 
it corrupted from sricket, {ome petty 
finery or decoration. ] 


Titor. | 


RW! 


t. Toys; ornaments of drefs; fuperfui- 


ties of decoration. f 
Beauty and ufe can fo well agree together, that of 
all the zrinkets wherewith they are attired, there is 
not one but ferves to fome necellary purpofe. 
Sidney, 
They throne who fhould buy fitt, as if my rrin- 
kets had been hallowed. Sbakfoeare, 
Let her out have three wrinkles in her face, 
Soon will you hear the fawcy Reward lay, 
Pack up with ail your trinkets, and away. 
: Dryden, 
She was not hung about with toys and ¢rizkets, 
tweezer-cafes, pocket-glatfes. Arbuthnot, 
How Johnny whcedied, threaten’d, fawn'd, 
Till Phyllis all her triakers pawn'd. Swift. 
2. Things of no great value; tackle; 


tools, 

What hufbandlie hufbands, except they be fuoles, 

But handfom have ttorehoufe for tvizkets and tuoies? 

Tuffer. 

Go with all your fervants and ¢rinzke?s about you, 

L’ Efivange. 

TRIO'BOLAR. adj, [ triobolaris, Lat.| Vile; 
mean; worthlels. 

Turn your libel into verfe, and then it may pals 
current amonett the balladmongers for a trioholar 
ballad. Cbeyrel. 

To Triv. v. a. [treper, French; trippen, 
Dutch. | A 
1. To fupplant; to throw by ftriking the 
feet trom the ground by a fudden mo- 
tion. 
He conjunt 
Tripp’d me behind. 
Be you contented, 
To have afon fet your decrees at nought, 
To trip the courfe of law, and blunt the fword 
That guards the peace and fafety of your perlon. 
Skak/peares 
2. To ftrike from under the body. 

] tript up thy heels and beat thee. Sbakfpeare. 

The words of Hobbes’s defence trip up the heels 
of his caufe; I had once refolved. To tefolve pre- 
fuppofeth deliberation, but what deliberation can 
there be of that which is inevitably determined by 
caufes withoug ourlelves ? Bramall, 

3. To catch ; to detect. 
Thefe women 
Can trip me, if l err; who, with wet cheeks, 
Were prefent when the finih'd. Shak/peare. 
To TRIP. v. z. 
1. To fall by Jofing the hold of the feet. 
2, To fail; toerr; to be deficient. 

Saint Jerome, who pardons not over-ealily his 
adverfaries, if any where they chance to trip, pref- 
feth him as thereby making all forts of men God’s 
enemies. Hocker. 

Virgil is fo exact in@ery word, that none can be 
changed but for a worfe: he pretends fometimes to 
frip, but it is to make you think him in danger 
when molt fecure. Dryden. 

Many having ufed their utmoft diligence to fecure 
a retention of the things committed to the memory, 
cannot certainly know where it will zrip and fail 
them. South. 

Will fhines in mixed company, making his real 
igoorance appear a feeming one: our club has caught 
him tripping, at which times they never {pare 
him. S;eGator, 

Several writers of uncommon erudition would ex- 
pofe my ignorance, if they caught me tripping ina 
matter of lo great moment. Spectator, 

3. To ttumble ; to tituhate. 

I may have the idea of a man’s drinking till his 

tongue trips, yet not know that it is called drunken- 


Stak/peares 


nefs. Lecke. 
4. To run lightly. 
In (lence fad, 
Trip we after the aight’s hade. Shat/pearee 


The old faying 1, the third pays for all ; the tri- 
plex, fir, is a good tripping mealure, Shak'peare. 
He throws his arm, and with a long-drawn dalh 
Blends all together ; then dutinétly crips 
From this to that; then quick returning {kips 
And fnatches this again, and paufes there. 
Crabaw. 
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Ona old Lyceus, or Cyllene hoar, 
_ Trip no more in twilight ranks; 
Through Erymanth your lofs deplore, 
A better foil thall give ye thanks. 
She bounded by, and tripp'd fo light 
The» had nut tne to take a Ready fight. Dryden. 
Stay, nymph, he cried, I follow not a foe ; 
Thus from the lion ‘rips the trembling doe. 
Dryden. 
Well thou doft to hide from common fight 
Thy clofe intrigues, too bad to bear the light: 
Nor doubt 1, but the filver-footed dame 
Tripping from fea on fuch an errand came. Dryden. 
He'll make a pretty figure in a triumph, 
And ferve to trip before the victor's chariot. 
Aiddifon. 
The lower plaits of the drapery in antique figures 
in fculpture and painting, feem to have gathered the 
wind when the perlon isin a polture of sripping for- 
wird, Addifon. 
In Britain’s ifles, as Heylin notes, 
The ladies trip in petticoats, Prior. 
They gave me ialtructions how to flide down, 
and /rip up the tteepeft flopes. Pope. 
5. To take a fhort voyage. 


Trip »#./f. [from the verb. ] 
1, A ftroke or catch by which the wreftler 


fupplants his antagonift. 
O thou diffembling cub! what wilt thou be, 
When time hath fow'd a grizzle on thy cafe ? 
Or will not elfe thy craft fo quickly grow, 
That thine own sip fhall be thine overthrow ? 
Shukfpeare. 
He ftript for wreftling, fmears his limbs with oil, 
And watches with a ¢rip his foe to foil. Dryden. 
It was a noble time when rips and Cornifh hugs 
could make a man immortal. Addifen. 
2. A tumble by which the foothold is lolt. 
A failure ; a miitake. 
He faw his way, but in fofwifta pace, 
To chufe the ground might be to lofe the race: 
They then, who of each ¢rip th’ advantage take, 
Find but thofe faults which they want wit to make. 
Dryden, 
Each fceming trip, and each digreffive ftarr, 
Diiplays their cale the more, and deep-plann’d art. 
Harte. 


Milton. 


3° 


4. A fhort voyage or journey. 
I took arrip to London on the death of the queen. 
Pope. 
Tri’PARTITE, adj. [ tripartite, Eri tripar- 
titus, Lat.) Divided into three parts; 
having three correfpondent copies ; rela- 

ting to three parties. 

Our indentures /rifartite are drawn. Shak/peare. 


TRIPE. x. f. (tripe, Fr. crippa, Italian and 
Spanith. ] 
1. Lhe inteftines ; the guts. 
How fay you to a fat tripe finely broil’d ? 
=— Í like it swell. Sbukfpeare. 
In private draw your poultry, clean your ‘ripe. 
s King. 
2. Jt is ufed in ludicrous language for the 
human belly. 
Tri'PeoAL. adj. {tres and pes, Latin.] 
Having three feet. 
Trire'TaLous. adj. [zp and miræio. | 
Having a flower confilting of three 
leaves. 


TRI'PHTHONG. wf, [triphthangnue, Fr. 
resis and PIefyn.] A coalition of three 
vowels to form one found ; as, eau, eye. 


Tr I'P LE. adj. [riple, Fr. triplex, triplus, 
Latin. | 
1. Threetold ; confifting of three con- 
joined. 
See in him 
The triple pillar of the world transform'd 
Into a ttrumpet’s tool. Shak/peare. 
O night and fhades, 
How are ye join’d with hell in ¢riple knot, 
Againtt th’ unarmed weaknels of one virgin, 
Alone and helplels ! "Milton. 


TRI 


Thrice happy paii! fonear ally'd 
In royal blood and virtue tao: 
Now love has you together ty’d, 


May none this triple knot undo! Waller. 
By thy triple fhape as thou art feen 
In heav’n, earth, hell, grant this. Dryden. 


Strong Alcides, alter he had fain 
The triple Geryon, drove irom conquer'’d Spain 
His captive herds Dryden. 

Outbounce'd the maftiff of the triple head ; 
Away the hare with double {wiftnefs fled. Swift. 

2. Treble; three times repeated. 

We have taken this as a modera e meafure be- 
twixt the highelt and loweft; but if we had taken 
only a triple proportion, it would have been fufficient. 

Burnet. 

If then the atheit can have no imagination of 
more fenfes than five, why doth he fuppofe that a 
budy is capable of more ? If we had double or triple 
as many, there might be the Jame fufpicion for 
a greater number without end. Bentley. 

To Tri'pLe. v. a. {from the adjective. | 
te To treble ; to mate thrice as much, or 


as many. 


To what purpofe fhould words ferve, when nature | 


hath more to declare than groansand ftrong cries ; 
more than ftreams of bloody fweat; more than his 
doubled and trip/ed prayers can exprefs? Hooker. 

If thefe halfpence (hould gain admittance, in no 
long fpace of time his limited quantity would be 
tripled upon us. Swift. 

2, ‘To make threefold. 

Time, aétion, place, are fo preferv'd by thee, 
That e’en Corneille might with envy fee 
Th’ alliance of his ¢rip/ed unity. 

TRIPLET. n. / [from triple. ] 
1. Three ofa kind. 
There ht C—nts, D—ks, and Harri(on, 
How they fwagger from their garrifon ; 
Such a triplet could you tell 
Where to find on this tide hell ? Swift, 
2. Three verfes rhyming together as, 

Waller was fmooth, but Dryden taught tojoin 
The varying verfe, the full refounding line, 

The long majeftick march and energy divine. Pope. 

Some wreiched lines from this negleéted hand 
May find my hero on the foreign trand, 

Warm with new fires, and pleas’d with new com- 
mand. Prisr. 

I frequently make ufe of triplet rhymes, becaufe 
they bound the lenfe, making the lait verfe of the 
triplet a pindarick. Dryden. 

Tri'peicate. adj. (from sriplex, Lat. | 
Made thrice as much. 

Triplicate ratio, in geometry, is the ratio of cubes 
to each other; which ovght to be dittinguithed trom 
triple. Harris. 

All the parts, in height, length, and breadth, 
bear a duplicate or triplicate proportion one to an- 
other. Grew. 


TRIPLICA'TION. » f. [from triplicate. | 
The aét ot trebling, or adding three 


together. 

Since the margin of the vifible horizon in the 
heavenly globe is parallel with that in the earthly, 
accounted but one hundred and twenty miles diame- 
ter; fenfe mult necds meafure the azimuths, or ver- 
tical circles, by ¢riplication ot the fame diameter of 
one hundred and twenty. Glanville. 


TRIPLI'CITY, z. f. (triplicité, Fr. irom 
triplex, Lagune) 
being threefold. 

It was a dangerous tripliciiy to a monarchy, to 
have the arms ot a foreigner, the difcontents of fub- 
jects, and the title of a pretender to meer, Bacon. 

Affect not duplicities nor tripsicitiesy nor any cer- 
tain number of parts in your divifion of things. 


Dryden. 


Watts. 

TRI'PMADAM. ». f- An herb, 
Tripmadam is ufed in falads. Mortimer. 
Tri'pop. n. f. (tripus, Latin.) A feat 


with three feet, fuch as that from which 

the prietefs of Apollo delivered oracles. 
‘Two tripods cat in antick mould, 

With two great talents of the tinet gold. Dryden. 


es 


Treblenefs ; ftate of 


‘TRISYLLA’BICAL. adj. 


TRI 


Tri'pory. » f. [I fuppofe from the place 
whence it is brought.) A fharp cutting 


fand. 

Jo polihing glafs with purty, or tripoly, it is not 
to be tinagirea that whofe tubtlances can by grating 
and frettusg the glafs bring all its leaft particles to 
an accurate polih. } Newton, 

Tri'ros. v. /. A tripod. See Trirov. 

Welcome all thar lead or follow, 

To the oracle of Apollo; 
Here he fpeaks out ot his pottle, 
Or the fripos, his tower boitle. Ben Fonfim 

Craz‘d fool, who would be thought an oracle, 
Come down from off the tripos, and Ipeak plain. 

Dryden. 
Tri Prer. a.f. [from ¢rif.}] One who 
trips. 
Tri'PPING. adj. [from ¢rip.] Quick; 
nimble. 

The clear fun of the freth wave largely drew, 

As after thirit; which made their flowing fhrink 
From ftanding lake, to tripping ebb; that {tole 
With folt toot tow’rds the decp. Milton. 

TRIPPING. ze /. [from zrip.] Light 
dance. 

Back, thepherds, back, enough your play, 

Here be without duck or nod, 
Other trippings to be trod, 


Of lighter toes. Alilten. 
Tri'ePinGLy. adv. [from tripping.) 
With agility; with fwift motion. 
This ditty after me 
Sing, and dance it /ripping/y. Shakfpeare. 


Speak the fpeech trippingly on the tongue ¢ but 
if you mouth it as many of our players do, | had as 
lieve the town-crier had fpoke my line. 

Shak/peare. 


TRI'PTOTE. ze f. [triptoten, Latin.| A 
noun ufed but in three cafes. Clarke. 
| TRIPU'DIARY. adj. [tripugium, Latin. ] 
Performed by dancing, 
Claudius Pulcher underwent the like fuccefs when 
he continued the ¢ripudiary augurations. Brown. 
TripuDia'Tion, 2#. f. [tripudium, Lat.] 
: 
| Act of dancing. 
| TRIRE'ME. 2./. [triremis, Lat.) A galley 
with three benches of oars on a fide. 


Trise'ction. x. f. [tres and fei, Lat.] 

Divifion into three equal parts : the tri- 

| fection of an angle is one of the deiide. 
| rata of geometry. 

Tri'strut. adj. (rrifis, Latin.) Sad; 

melancholy ; gloomy ; forrowful. A bad 


word. 
Heav’'n’s face doth glow 
With mififul vifage; and, as’gainit the doom, 
l thought fick at che acd. Shak/fpceare, 


| TRisu'ec, m fi trijulcus, Lat.] A thing 


of three points, 

Confider the threefold eff-& of Jupiter’s trifulc, 
to burn, difcufs, and terebrace. Bionn. 
Frrefyllabe Mr 

from zryyllabl.] Conülting of three 

fyllables. 
TRISY'LLABLE. x. £ [rif llaba, Latin. | 
A word confilting of three fy Hables. 
TRIVE,. adj. (tritus, Lat.} 
fale; common; not new. 
Thefe duties cannot but appear of infinite cons 


cern when we reflect how uncertain our time IS} 
this may be thought fo trite and obvious a reflection, 


Worn out; 


that none can want to be reminded of it. = Regerte 
She gives her tongue no mome::t’s icit, 

In phrates batte:'d, ttale, and trie, 

Which modern ladies call polite Swift. 


Tri'teness. a. f. [from zrite.} Stalencts 5 
commonnefs. 

TritHelism 2. f. [eritheifne, Fr. rpe and 
Seog.) The opinion which holds three 
diitinét gods, 

1 


TRESS! 


Varrurasye. adj. {triurable, Fr, from 
triturate.| Pofuble to be pounded or 
comminuted, 

Itis not only ¢riturzhle and reduéible to powder 
by contrition, but will not fubfiltin a violent fire. 

Brown. 

Tritura'tion. #. f. [trituration, Fr. 
trituro, Lat.] Redution of any fub- 
ftances to powder upon a Rone with a 
muller, as colours are ground ; it isalfo 
called levigation. 

He affirmeth, that a pumice tone powdered is 
lighter than one entire; that abatement can hardly 
be avoided in frit: ation. Brown. 

Tina'ver!) 2,0f8 [see Trevet.]) Any 
thing fupported by three feer, 

The beft at horfe-race he ordain’d a lady for his 

prize, oat 

Generally praifeful ; fair and young, and fkill’d in 
houlewiferics s 

Of all kind fittiog; and withal a zriver, that en- 
clos’d 

Twenty. two meafures. 

The trivet table of a foot was lame ; 
A blot which prudent Baucis overcame, 
Who thrutts beneath the limping leg a herd. 

Dryden. 

TRIVIAL, adje [trivial, French; trivialis, 
Latin. | 

1. Vile; worthlefs ; vulgar; fuch as may 
be picked up in the highway. 

Be fubjcéts great, and worth a pvet’s voice, 

For men of fenfe detpife a trivial choice. 
R:fcommon. 

2. Light; trifling ; unimportant; incon- 
fiderable. This ufe is more frequent, 
though lefs juft. 


This argues confcience in your grace, 
But the refpects thereof are nice and érivial, 
All circumitances well confidered. Sbakfpeare. 
This way of meafuring felicities was fo natural to 
him, that it would occur even in the molt trivial 
in{tances. Fell. 
See yon mad fools, who, for fome trivial right, 
For love, or for mittakea honour, fighr. Dryden. 
Were they only fome flight and trivial indifere- 
tions, to which-the example of the world expoled us, 
it might pcrhaps not much concern our religion. 
Rogers. 


Chapman. 


In every work regard the writer’s end ; 
And if the means be juit, the conduct true, 
Applaufe, in fpite of trivial faults, is due. Pope. 
The ancient poets are like many modern ladies ; 
let an aétion be never fo trivial in itfelf, they 
always make it appear of the utmolt ip portant 
epe. 
TRIVIALLY. adv. [from trivial. } 
1, Commonly ; vulgarly. 
Money is not the finews of war, as is triviuty 
faid, where the finews of men’s arms, ia effeminate 
people, fail. Bucon. 


2. Light ; inconfiderably. 
VRUVIALNESS. xve f> [from trivial, ] 
1. Commonnefs ; vulgarity. 
2. Lightnefs ; unimportance. 
TRIUMPH. n. f. [trianphus, Lat. zri- 
omphe, Fr. | 
3. Pomp with which avi€tory is publickly 
celebrated. 
Hence will I drag thee headlong by the heels 
Unto a dunghill, which fhall be thy grave; 
And there cut off thy molt ungracious head, 
Which I will bear in triumph to the king. 
Sbhak/peare. 
In ancient times the frizmpbs of the generals 
from vidtory, and the great donatives upon ditband- 
ing the armies, were things able to entlame all men’s 
courage. Bacon. 


2. State of being victorious. 
Sublime with expeCtation when to fee 
In triumph ifluing forth their glorious chief. Wilson. 
Hercules from Spain, 
Artiv'din triumph, from Geryon faine Dryden. 


TSRS 


fx. Vi&ory ; conqueft. 


| 


eee 


Eros has 
Packt cards with Cæfar, and falfe play'd my glory 
Unto an enemy's triumph. Shak/pears 
Fach order bright 
Sunz trinrmph, and him fung vietorious king. Mii 
lt fools admire, or whining coxcombs toait, 
The vain coguets the trifling (riampbs boalt. Legie. 
Joy for fuccefs. 
“Great triumph and rejoicing was in heaven. 
Milton, 
an A conquering card, now called trump. 
See TruNr. 

Jo Trvumpu. v. x. (triumpho, Latin ; 
rriompher, French. This word is aiways 
accented in profe on the firt fyllable, 
but in poetry fometimes on the laft.] 

tre To celebrate a victory with pomp; to 
rejoice for victory. 

The friwnpbing of the wicked is fhort, and the 
joy ot the hypocrite is but for a moment. Job. 

Your victory, alas! begets my tears; 

Can you not then triumph without my tears? 
j Dryden. 

2. To obtain victory. 

This great commander fought many times to pere 
fuade Solyman to forbear to ule his torces any tate 
ther againft the chriftians, over whom he had tufh- 
ciently triumpbed, and turn them upon the Perfians. 

Knolles. 

Then all this earthly sroffnefs quit, 

Attir’d with ftars, we mall for ever fit, 
Triumphing over death, and chance, and time, 
Milton. 

There fix thy faith, and eriumph o'er the world ; 
For who can help, or who can fave befides? Rowe. 

While blooming youth and gay delight 
Sit on thy rofy cheeks confelt, 

Thou haft, my dear, undoubted right 
To triumph o'er this deitin’d breatt. Prior. 
. To iniult upon an advantage gained. 

How ill befeeming is it in thy fex 
To triump, like an Amazonian trull! Shak/peare. 

Sorrow on all the pack of you, 
That triumph thus upon my mifery ! 

Our grand foe, 
Who now triumphs, and in th’ excefs of joy 
Sole reigning holds the tyranny of heaven. Milton. 

Triu/MPHAL. adj. (triomphal, French ; 
triumphalis, Latin; from trinmpb.| Ufed 
in celebrating victory. 

He left only triumphal garments to the general. 

Bacon. 


Shakfpeare. 


Ye fo near heav'’n’s door, 
Triumphal with triumphal athave met. Milton. 
Stecl could the works of mortal pride confound, 


And hew /riumpbal arches to the ground, Pope. 
Left we thould for honour take 

The drunken quarrel of a rake; 

Or think it feated in a fcar, 

Or on a proud friumpba/ car. Swift. 


Tartu MPHAL. 2. /. [trinmphalia, Latin ; 
triumphal ornaments.) A token of vic- 
tory. Not in ufe. 

He to his crew, that fat confulting, brought 
foylefs trinmphals of his hop'd fuccets. Milton. 

Triu'MPHANT,. adj. [triumphans, Latin ; 
triomphant, French. | 

r. Celebrating a victory. 

Captives bound to a triumphant car. Shak/peare. 
Ye was drawn as a trinmpbant chariot, which at 
the fame time both follows and triumphs. South. 

2. Rejaicing as for victory, 

Think you but that I know our ttate fecure, 
1 would be fo triumphant asl am? = Sbhak/pesre. 
OF with the traitor's head; 

And now to London with triumphant march, 
There to be crowned. Shak/peare. 
Succetstul beyond hope, to lead ye forth 

Triumphant out of his internal pit. 
3. Victorious ; graced with conquett. 
As in the militant church men are excommunti- 
cate, not fo much for their offence, as for their ob- 
Rinacy ; fo thall it be in thechurch triumphant: the 
kingdom of heaven fhall be barred againit men, not 


Milton. 


TRO 


fo much for their fin committed, as for their lying 

therein without repentance. Perkins, 
He fpeedily through all the hierarchies 

Intends to pafs triumphant, and give laws. Adi/ton, 
Athena, war's (rizmpbant maid, 


The happy fon will, as the father, aid. Pope. 


TRIU'NPHANTLY. adv, [from triumphant. } 
1, In a triumphant manner in token of vice 
tory ; joyfully as for victory. 
Victory, with lrttle lofs doth play 
Upon the dancing banners of the Frerch ; 
Who are at hand ¢trivephanily difplay'd. Sbat{p. 
Herlelf in perfon went to feek the facred crofs 
Whcreon our Saviour died 3 which found, as it was 
fought, 
From Salem unto Rome triumphantly the brought. 
Drayton. 
Through armed ranks triumphantly the drives, 
And with one glance commands ten thoutand lives. 
Granville. 
2. \Vidtorioufly ; with fuccefs. 
Thou muff, as a foreign recreant, be led 
With manacles along our ftreet; or elfe 
Triumphantly tread on thy country’s ruin, 
And bear the palin. Shakfpeare. 


3. With infolenc exultation. 

A mighty governing lye goes round the world, 
and has almoit banithed truth out of ıt; and fo 
reigning triumphant/y in its Read, is the fource of 
moft of thofe confufions that plague the univerfe. 

South, 


Trru/MPHER. 2. fe [from trinmpb.] One 
who triumphs. 
Thefe words become your lips, as they pafs 
through them, 
And enter in our ears, like great triunphers 
ln their applauding gates. Shat/peare. 
Augutt was dedicated to Auguftus by the fenate, 
becaufe in the fame month he was the frit time 
created conful, and thrice ¢rixapber in Rome. 
Peacham, 


TRIUMVIRATE. Im J. [triumviratus, OF 
TRiuU'MVIR}. triumuiri, Latin.) 


A coalition or concurrence of three men. 
Lepidus of the triumvirate 
Should be depos'd. Shat{peare, 
The rriwaviri, the three corner cap of fociety. 
Sbak/peare. 
During that triumvirate of kings, Henry the 
eighth of England, Francis the firtt of France, and 
Charles the fifth emperor df Germany, none of the 
three could win a palm of ground but the other two 
would balance it. Bacon, 
With thefe the Piercies them confederate, 
And, as three heads, conjoin in one intent, 
And, inftituting a triumvirate, 


Do part the land in triple government. Daniel, 
From diftant regions fortune fends 
An odd trismnvirate of friends. Swift. 


Triune. adj. [tres and unus, Latin. ] 
At ence three and one. 
We read in f{cripture of a triune deity, of God 
made felh in the womb of a virgin, and crucified 
by the Jews. Burnet, 


Jo Troar. v, a. [with hunters.) To 
cry as a buck does at rutting time. Dic?. 

Tro'car. 2. fe [trocar, corrupted from 
trois guart, French,] A chirurgical in- 
{trument. 


The handle of the srocar is of wood, the canula 
| of filver, and the pertorator ot iteel, Sharp. 


TrocHaltcat. adj. [trochaique, French; 
trochaicus, Latin,}] Confifting of trochees. 

TrocHa'nTERS. 4. f. [zpoxavingts. |] Two 
procefles of the thigh bone, called rota- 
tor mayor and minor, in which the tendons 
of many mufcles terminate. Dif. 

TRO'CHEE, u. fe [trocheus, Latin ; 
trochie, French; rpoxas.] A foot ufed 
in Latin poetry, confilting of a long and 
Mhort fyllable. 


TRO 
TROCHI'LICSS. me f [reoxiasw, Tpos, a 
wheel.] The fcience of rotatory mo- 


uon. 

There fucceeded new inventions and horologies, 
compoled by srcdilicks, or the artifice of wheels, 
whedtof lome are kept in motion by weight, others 
without. Brown, 

le is requifice that we rightly underftand fome 
principles in tro:Ailicks, or the art of wheel inftru- 
ments; as chiefly, the relation betwixt the parts of 
a wheel and thofe of a balance, the feveral propor- 
tions in the fenvidiaracter of a wheel being anfwer- 
able to the fides of a balance. Wilkins. 


Tro’cuincs, x. f. The branches on a 
deer’s head. stinfworth. 
Trocui‘’scHe m/f. [rroge 3 trochifque, 
French; trochijcus, Latin.] A kind of 


tablet or lozenge. 
The trochifts of vipers, fo much magnified, and 
the felh of {nakes fome ways condited and corrected. 


Bacon, 
Trob. ) 


TROo'DDEN. f 
Jerufalem thall be trodden down of the gentiles. 
Luke 


The part. pafl. of tread. 


Thou, iafernal ferpent, halt not long 
Rule in the clouds; like an autumnal tar, 
Or lightning, thou thalt fall from heav'n trod down 
Under his teet. Atdilton. 
Ev'n the rough rocks with tender myrtle bloom, 


And (trodden weeds fend out a rich pertume. 
Addifon. 


Trooe. The preterit of tread. 
They trode the grapes, and made merry. Judges. 


Trove. x». f. [from trode, pret. of tread, } 
Footing. 
The trode is not fo tickle. Spenfer, 
They never fet foot on that fame srode, 
But baulke their right way, and Arain abroad- 
P Spenfer. 
TROGLODYTE. n. fe [tpwyAcduing.] One 
who inhabits caves of the earth, 
Procure me a t cglodyte footman, who can catch 
a roe at his full {peed. Arbuthnot and Pope. 


Jo Trout. v. a, [trellen, to roll, Dutch ; 
perhaps from trochlea, Latin; a thing to 
turn round.] To move circularly ; to 
drive about. 

With the phant'fies of hey troll, 
Ti oll about the bridal bowl, 
And divide tne broad-bread cake, 
Round about the bride’s itake. 

Jo FRoLte. vu. 

1. To roll ; to run round. 

How pleafant, on the banks of Styx, 
To zrel! it ina coach and fix! Swift. 

2. To fih for a pike witha rod which has 
a pulley toward the bottom, which I 
fuppofe gives occafion to the term. 

Nor drain l ponds the golden carp to take, 
Nor eraun for pikes, difpeoplers ot the lake. Guy. 

Tro'LLoPr. z. / [A low word, I know 
not whence derived.] A flatternly loofe 
woman. 

TRO'LMYDAMES. x f. {Of this word I 
know not the meaning ] 

A fellow I have known to go about with fro/mny. 
dames: l knew him once a fervant of the prince. 


Shakfpeare. 

Tro'xace. n. /. Money paid for weigh- 
ing. 

TROOP. z». /. (troupe, Fr. troppa, Italian; 
trospe, Dutch; trop, Swedith; Zroppa, 
low Latin. ] 

1. A company ; a number of people col. 
lefted together. 

That which thould accompany old age, 


As honour, love, obedience, troops of triends, ` 
1 mutt nor look to haye. Sbutfprare. 


VoL, ll, 


Ben Jonf:n. 
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Saw you not a blefled tronp 
Invite me to a banquet, whofe bright faces 
Cait thoufand beams upou me like the fun ? 


Sha'fpeare. 

Asthe mind, by putting together the repeated 
ideas of unity, makes the collective mode of any 
number, as a Icore, or a profs ; fo by putting toge- 
ther feveral particular fub{tances, it makes collective 


ideas of fubftances, as a froop, an army. Locke. 


2. A body of foldiers. 
Æneas fceks hisabfent foe, 
And fends his flaughter'd /rocps to hades below. 
Dryden. 
3. A fmall body of cavalry. 
To Troop. v. ». [from the noun. ] 


1. To march ina body. 
I do not, asan enemy to peace, 
Troop in the throngs of militory men, 
But rather fhew a while like fearful wer, 
Soul/peare. 
They anon 
With hundreds, and with thoufands, frozpizg came, 
Attended! Milton. 
Armies at the call of trumpet 
Troop to their fandard. 
2. To march in hatte. 
Yonder fhines Aurora’s harbinger, 
At whole approach ghofts, wand’ring here and there, 
Troop home to churchyards. Sbak/peare, 
The dry itreets fow’d with men, 


That sroop’d ap to the king's capacious court. 
Chapman, 


Aliiton. 


« To march in company. 
I do inveft you jointly with my power, 
Preheminence, and all the large efic¢ts 
That troop with majetty. Shalfpeare. 
Tro‘oPer. m. fo (trom trap.} A horie 
foldier, A trooper fights only on horfe- 


back ; a dragoon marches on horfeback, 


but fights either as a horfeman or foot- 


man, 

Cuttom makes us think well of any thing: what 
can be more indecent than for any to wear boots but 
truepers and travellers? yet not many years fince it 
was all the fathion. Grew. 

TROPE. u. S. [rem@; trope, Fr. tropus, 
Lat.) A change of a word from its 
original fignification ; as, the clouds fore- 
tel rain, for forc/hcw, 

For rhetorick he could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a rope. Hudibras. 

If this licence be included in a fingle word, it 
admits of trepes; it ina fentence, of figures, 

Dryden. 

Tro'PRIED. adj. [from trophy.} Adorned 
with trophies. 

Some greedy minion, or imperious wife, 

The trophy'd arches, ftory'd halls invade, 
And haunt their flumbers in the pompous fhade. 
Pope. 

TRO'PHY. x. f. [tropeum, tropheum, Lat. } 

Something fhown or treafured up in 


roof of victory. 
What trophy then thall I moft fit devife, 
In which ! may record the memory 
Of my love's conqueft, peerlels beauty’s prize 
aAdorn’d with honour, love, and chattity 2? Spexfer. 
To have borne 
His bruifed helmet and his bended {word 
Before him through the city, he forbids ; 
Giving all trap Sy, fignal, and oitent, 
Quite {rom himielf to God. Shak/peare. 
There lie thy bones, 
Till we with trophies do adorn thy tomb. Sbut/p. 
Twice will 1 not review the morning’s rife, 
Till L have torn that ¢rop/y from thy back, 
And fplit thy heart far wearing it. Shak/peare. 
in ancient times, the trophies erected upon the 
place of the victory, thc triumphs of the generals 
upon their return, the great donatives upon the dif- 
banding of the armies, were things able to inflame 
all men's courage Bacon. 
Around the poits hung helmets, darts, and Ipcars, 
An& captive chariots, axes, Ihields, and bars, 
And broken beaks of thips, the srephies of their 
Warso Dryden. 
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The tomb with manly arms and fropbies grace, 
To thew pofterity Elpenor was. Pope. 
Set up cach fenfelefs wretch for nature's boatt, 
On whom praile thines, a3 trophies on a pot, 
Young, 
Tro'Pican. adj. [from zrspe.] 
te Rhetorically changed from the Original 


meaning. 
A {trict and literal acceptation of a loofe and rro- 
pical expreffion was a fecond ground Brown. 
The words are tropical ur figurative, and import 
an hyperbole, which is a way of expretfing things 
beyond what really and naturally they arc in them- 
felves. South, 
The foundation of all parables is, fome analogy or 
fimilitude between the trcficul or allufive part of the 
parable, and the thing intended by it. Scuth, 
2. [from sropick.} Placed near the tro- 
pick ; belonging to the tropick. 
The pine apple is one cf the tropical fruits. 
Salmon, 


TRO'PICK. u. f. [tropigue, Fr. tropicus, 
Lat.) Theline at which the fun turns 
back, of which the north has the tropick 
of Cancer, and the fouth the tropick of 
Capricorn. 

Under the ¢ropick is our language fpoke, 
And parc of Flanders hath receiv’d our yoke. 
Waller. 
Since on ev'ry fea, onev'ry coat, 
Your men have been dittrels’d, your navy toft, 
Seven times the fun has either ¢ropick view'd, 
The winter banifh'd, and the {pring renew'd, 
Dryden. 

TropoLoGicCalL, adj. [tropolozique, Fr. 
spor and àny©.}) Varied by tropes ; 
changed trom the original import of the 
words. 


Tropo'rocy. n. f. [7p and ry, ] 
A rhetorical mode of fpeech including 
tropes, or a change of fsme word from 
the original meaning. 

Not attaining the deuterology and fecond intene 
tion of words, they omit their fuperconfequences, 
coherences, figures, or fropolsgies, and are not per- 
fuaded beyond their literalities, brown. 


| TRO'SSERS, x. f. [trouffs, Fre) Breeches ; 


hofe. See TRouse. 
You rode like a kern of Ireland; your French 
hole off, and in your rait srofers. Séak/peare 
Jo TROT. wu [trotter, Fra trotten, 
Dutch, ] 
re To move with a high jolting pace. 

Poor Tom, that hath made him proud of heart, 
to ride on a day frarting horfe, over four-inched 
bridges, to courfe his own fhadow for a traitor. 

Shak/peares 
Whom doth time rst withal ? 

—He srots hard with a young maid, between the 
contract of her marriage and the day it is folemnizeds 
if the interim be but a fevennight, time’s pace is fa 
hard, that it feems the length of feven years. 

Shak/pearee 

Take a gentle trotting horfe, and come up and 

fee your old friends. Dennis. 
2, To walk fat ; or, to travel on foot: in 


a Jucicrous or contemptuous fenfe. 


Trot. %2. f. (trot, Fr. from the verb. | 
1. The jolting high pace of a horfe. 


His honefty is not 
So loofe or eafy, that a ruing wind 
Can blow away, or glite’ring look it blind : 
Who rides his fure aud even rror, 
While the world now rides by, now lags behind. 
He: bert. 
Here lieth one who did mof truly prove, 
That he could never die while he could move ; 
So hung his deftiny, never to rot 


While he might fill jog on and keep his sree. 
Milton, 


The virtuofo’s faddie will amble when the world 
is upon the hardeit vor. hyder. 
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2. An old woman, in contempt. I know 
rot whence derived. 

Give him gold enough, and marry him toan old 
trot. with ne'er a tooth in her heads why, nothing 
comes amifs, fo money comes withal. Shakfpeare. 

How now, bold-tace! cries an old trot; firrah, 
we cat our own hens, and what you eat you fteal. 

L’ Eftrange. 
TrotuH. 2 f, [trouwh, old Englih; cneod, 
Saxon. | 
y. Belief; faith; fidelity, 

Saint Withold met the night-mare, 

Bid her light and her rozh plight. Shalfpeare. 

Stephen affails the realm, obtains the crown, 

Such tumalts raifing as torment them both : | 
Th? amicted ftate, divided in their rrorh 
And partial faith, moit miferable grown, 
Endures the while. 

Zz. (ruth; verity, 

In troth, thou’rt able to inftru& grey hairs, 

And teach the wily African deceit. Addifon. 


Tro'turess. adj. [from troth.) Faith- 
lefs ; treacherous. 

Thrall to the faithlefs waves and zrothlfs fky. 

Fairfax. 

TRO'THPLIGHT. adj. [troth and plight.] 
Betrothed; affianced. 

This, your fonin law, 
Is vothpiigbt to your daughter. 


Trotter. 2. /. [from zrot.] 


1. One that walksa jolting pace. 
2. A fheep’s toot. 


Jo VRO'UBLE. v. n. Ctreubler, Fr. | 
1. Toditfturb; to perplex. 
An hour before the worfhipp'd fun 
Peer'd through the golden window of the eaft, 
A troubled mind drew me to walk abroad. 
Shak/peare. 
Bat think not here to frewb/: holy reit. Milton. 
Never trouble yourlelf about thofe faults which 
age will cure. i Locke. 
2, To afit; to grieve. 
Tt would not trouhle me to be flain for thee, but 
much it torinents me to be fain by thee. Sidney. 
They pertinacioutly maintain, that afflictions are 
no real evils, and theicfore a wile man ougl:t not to 
be troubled at them. Tilloifor. 
Though it is in vain tobe truxdled for that which 
l cannot chufe, yet I cannot chufe but be afflicted. 
Tillotfon. 


Daniel. 


Shakfpeare. 


3. To difirefs; to make uneafy. 

He had credit enough with his matter to provide 
for his own interelt, and zroud/ed not Fimielt ior 
that of others. Clarendon. 

Be not difinay'd nor tr¢wdled at thefe tidings. 

Milton. 

He was fore troubled in mind, and much dif- 

tr: Aed. J Maccabees. 
4. To bafy; to engage overmuch. 

Ma:ztha, thou art careful, and troubled about 

many thazs. Luke. 
ga To give occafion of labour to. A word 
of civility or flight regard. 

Twill not trcvble myfelf to prove that all terms 
are not deñnable, from that progrefs iz infinitum 


which it will lead us onto. Locke. 
6: ‘Yo tcale ; to vex, | 
Vhe boy fo troubles mes 
Tis palt eaduring. Shakfreare. 


>. To diforder ; to put into agitation or 
commotion. 
A woman mov’d isitke a fountain troubled 
Maddy, 11! feeming, thick, beret of beauty. 
Shakf{peare. 
An angel went down inta the pool and sroabfed ihe 
water; wholocver firit alter the troubling ttepped in 
seas made whole. 
Ged looking forth will zroubie all his hot 
Milton, 
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Hear how the the esr employs ; 
(Keir office is the ryulied cit to take. 
Seas are trunbled when they do revoke 
Their dowing waves mitu themtelyes again. 
Davics. 


Duvics. 
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It is not bare agitation, but the fediment at the 
bottom, that rrguSles anddefiles the water. South. 
The belt law in our days is that which continues 
our judges during their good behaviour, without 
leaving them to the mercy of fuch who might, by 
an undue influence, trouble and pervert the cousfe 
of juftice. Addifon. 
Thy force alone their fury can refrain, 
And {mooth the waves, or {well the troubled main. 
Dryden. 
si, [In low language.] To fue for a cebr. 
TRO'UBLE. 2. f. (trouble, Fr.] 
1. Difturbance; perplexity. 

They all his hoft derided, while they ftood 

A while ia trouble. Milton. 
2. AffiGiion ; calamity. 

Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn, and Cauldron bubble. 

3. Molettauon ; obftruction ; 
nience. 

Take to thee from among the cherubim 
Thy choice of flaming warriors, left the fiend 
Some new trouble raife. Milton. 

4. Uneafinefs ; vexation. 
I have dream’d 
Of much offence and rouble, which my mind 
Knew never till this irkfome night. Milton. 
Tro’'uBLe-sTATE. n.f. [trouble and flate.) 
Difturber of a community ;- publick 
makebate. 

Thofe fair baits thefe rrowdle-firtes (till ufe, 
Pietence of comimnon good, the king’s ill courle, 
Mutt be caft forth. Daniel, 

Tro'uBcer. wf. [from trouble.) Dif- 
turber ; confounder. 

Unhappy falls that hard neceffity, 

Quoth he, the trcwbler of my happy peace, 

And vowed foe of iny felicity. Spenfer, 

Heav’ns hurl down their indignation 
On thee, thou zroubler of the poor world’s peace ! 

Shakfpeare. 

The bet temper of minds defireth good name 
and true honour; the lighter, popularity ard ap- 
plaufe; the more depraved, fubjection and tyranny ; 
as is feen in great conquerors and rrowb/ers of the 
world, and more in arch-hereticks. Bacon. 

He knowing well that nation mult decline, 
Whofe chiet fupport and finews are of coin, 

Our nation’s fulid virtue did oppofe 
To the rich troudders ot the world’s repole. Fuller. 
The {word jultly deawn by us can fcarce fately 
be fheathed, ull the power of the great sruwb/er of 
our peace be pared, as to be under no apprehenfions 
for the tuture. Atterbury. 
‘TRo'UBLESOME, adj, [from trouble. | 
1, Vexatious; uneafy; afmictive. 
Heav'n knows 

By what bye-paths and indirect crooked ways 

l met this crown 3 and J} myfe:t know well 

How trowblefome it fat upon ny head: 

To thee it thall defcend with better quiet. 

Shak fpeare. 

He muft be very wife that can forbear being 

troubled at things very ¢rowblefome. Tillotjan. 
2. Full of moleftation. 

‘Though our paffage through this world be rough 
and trowblefome, yet the trouble will be but thorr, 
and the reit and contentment at the end will be an 
ample recompence. Atterbury. 

3. Burcenfome ; tirefome ; wearifome. 

My mother will never be tcud/c/ome to me. 

Pope. 


Sha k [pea re. 
inconve- 


4. Foll of teafing bufinefs. 
All this could not make us accufe her, though ir 
made us almoft pine away for fpight, to lole any of 
our tune in lo froub/efome an idlenefs, Sidney. 
s. Slightly haraiñng. ? 
They, eas’d the putting cf 
Thele srcublefsme dilguifes which we wear. 
Milton, 
Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow, 
Being fo rrowt/-fome a bed-fellow ? Shavlpeare, 
6. Unieafonabiy engaging ; improperly im- 
porluning. 
She of larc is lightened of her wom), 
Taar hes tolee Mould be but trondsjous, Spenfer. 


-$ 


TRO'VER. xef. [trouver, French, | 


TRO 


7. Importunate ; teafing. 


Two or threc troudblefume old nurfes never let me- 
have a quiet night's reit with knocking me up. 
Arbutoncte 


Tro'uBLFsoMELY. adv. [from rrousle- 


fome.)  Vexatioufly ; wearifoinely ; un- 
feafonably ; importunately. 

Though men will not be fo rrowblefomely critical 
as to correct others in the ufe of words ; yet, where 
truth is concerned, it can be no fault to defire their 
explication. Locke, 


Tro'uBLESOMENESS. % f. [from trouble. 


Some. | 
1. Vexatioufnefs ; uneafinefs. 

The lord treafurer complained of the rronte faita 
nefs of the place tor that the exchequer was fo empty: 
the chancellor an{wered, Be ot good cheer, for now 
you (hall fee the bottom of your butinefs at the firit. 

Bacon, 


2. Importunity ; unfeafonablenefs, 
Tro'uBLoUs. adj. [from trouble. | 


Tu. 
multuous ; confufed; difordered; put 


into commotion. An elegant word, but 
difufed. 


He along would fly 
Upon the ftreaming rivers, [port to find ; 
And oft would dare tempt the troub/ous wind. 


Sperfer. 
Soon as they this mock king did efpy, 
Their eroublous ftrite they ttinted by and by. 
Spenfer. 
No other noife, nor people’s troublous cries, 
As till are wont t’ annoy the walled town, 
Might there be heard. 
As a tall thip tolled in ¢rcus/ous feas 
Whom raging winds threaten to make the prey 
Of the rough rocks. Spenfere- 
Theo, matters, look to fee a /reudlous world. 
Sbhak/pzare. 


S perfe re 


Onl» one fupply 
In four years trowb/ows and expeafive reign. 
Danie! 
In the 
common law, is an action which a man 


hath agaiait one that having found any 
of his goods tvefufeth to deliver them 
upon demand. 


TroucH. x. f. [cnox, epoh, Sax. trach, 
Dutch ; srox, Danith ; zraug, Ilandick ; 
truggo, Italian.) Any thing hollowed 
and open longitudinally on the upper fide. 
‘The bloody boar 
That fpoil’d your fummer helds and fruitful vire, 
Swills your warm blood like watb, and makes his 
trough 
In your embowel’d bofoms. Sbak/peare 
They had no thips but big troswg4s, which they 
call canoes. Abbot. 
Where there is a good quick fall of rain-water, 
lay a halt trough of ftone, of a good length, three 
foot deep, with one end upon the high ground, the 
other upon the low ; cover the fruugh with brakes 
a good thicknefs, and calt fand upon the top of the 
brakes, the lower cnd of the rough will run like a 
{pring of water. Bawon, 
Some log, perhaps, upon the water fwam, 
An ofclefs drift, which rudely cut within, 
And hollow’, firft a floaung ¢rongh became, 
And crofs fome riv'let paflaze did begin. Dryden. 
That alfo is accounted virgin quickfilver, which, 
having no need to pals the fire, is leparated by water 
fiit ina feve, and alterwards in a long trough, 
brown. 
The water diffolves the particles of falt mixed 10 
the (tone, aod is conveyed by long troughs and canals 
from the mines to Fall, whese it is received in vait 
cilterns, and boiled off, Addifors 


To ‘TROUL., v.n. [irellen, to roll, Ducci] 
See TROLI. 
1. Vo move volubly. 
Bred only, and completed, to the tafe 
Or luftful appetere; tu fing, to dance, 
To drelsy and Irox tic tongue, aud roll the eye. 
1 Miltone 


Ceavella. . 


TRO 


e, To utter volubly. 
Let us be jocund. Will you frcu/the eatch 
You taught me while-ere ? Sbhukipeare. 
To Trouncr. v. a, [derived by Skinner 
from tronc or tronjon, Fr, a club.] To 
wnifh by an indi&ment or information. 
More probable, and like to hold 
Than hand, or feal, or breaking goid 5 
For which fo many, that renounc'd 
Their plighted contraéts, have been /rounc’d. 
Hudibras. 
If yos talk of peaching, I'll peach firth: PI 
trourice you tor offering to corrupt my honelty. 


Dryd. cn. 


Trovuse. )./. Scrouft, Fr. truifa, brfe.] 
Tro‘users.§ Breeches; hofe. Sec 
TROSSERS. 


T'he leather quilted jack ferves under his hirt of 
mail, and to cover his ¢roxfe on horfeback. Spenfer. 
The unfightlinefs and pain in the leg may be 
helped by wearing a laced {tocking ; a laced troufe 
will do as much for the thigh. Wifeman. 
Trout. wf, [tpulc, Sax. zroĝa, truta, 
trutta, Lat. | f 
r. A delicate fpotted fith, inhabiting brooks 
and quick ftreams, 
The pond will kecp frout and falmon in their 
feafonable plight, but not in their reddifh grain. 


Carew. 
Worfe than the anarchy at fea, 
Where fithes on each other prey ; 
Where ev'ry trout can make as high rants 
O'er his inferiours as our tyrants. Swift. 


2. Afamiliar phrafe for an honeft, or per- 
haps for a filly fellow. 


Here comes the trout that muft be caught with | 


tickling. Shak/peare. 

Jo '‘Vrow. v n. [epeoSian, Saxon ; troe, 
Danih.) 

1. To think; to imagine ; to conceive. 
A word now difufed, and rarely ufed 
even in ancient writers but in familiar 
language. 

What handfomenefs, frotu you, can be obferved 
in that Speech, which 1s made one knows not to 
whoin ? Sidney. 

Is there any reafonable man, frov:' you, but will 
judge it meeter that our ceremonies of chriitian reli- 


gion fhould be popith, than Turkith or heathenith? 
Hooker. 


To-morrow nert 
We will for Ireland ; and tis time, L froze, Shak). 
O rucful day ! rueful indeed, l trou. Gay. 
2, To believe. 
Lend lefs than thou owett, 
Learn more than thou ‘rozve/?. Shatfocare. 
Trow., interjed?. (tor J trow, or trow ) att. | 
An exclamation of inquiry. 


Well, if you be not turn’d Turk, there is no more | 


failing by the ftar. 
——What means the fool, trow ?  Shuik/peare. 


Trowel. m/f. [truelle, Fr. tralla, Lat. | 
1. A trowel is a tool to take up the mortar 
with, and fpread it on the bricks ; with 
which alfo they cut the bricks to fuch 
lengths as they have occafion, and alfo 
ftop the yoints. » Moson. 
This was dext’rous at his frozve/, 
That was bred to kill a cow well. Swift. 
2. Itis ufed for any coarfe inftrument. 
How hall I anfwer you ? 
— As wit and fortune will. 
—Or as the dettinies decree. 


—— Well faid, that was laid on with a ftrowed, 
Shutf{peare. 


The molt accurate engravings or emb.{{ments’ 


feem fuch rude, bungling, deformed woiks, as if 
they had been done with a mattock, or a rowed, 

Wilkins. 

TROY-WE'IGHT. } z. J, Premik Fre] 

"Troy. § A kind of weight by 

which gold and bread are weighed, con- 


TRU 
fiting of thefe denominations: a pound 
=, 12 ounces; ounce = 20 penny- 
weights; pennyweight = 24 grains. 
he Engli phyficians make ufe of 
troy-werghe after the following manner ; 


Grains 
~ 20 |Seruple 
~ bo Rate Drachm|} 
Wor weg TI 8) Ounce 
Gj00 | 288 | 96 | 12 |Pound. 


The Romans left their ounce in Britain, now our 
averdupois ounce, for our /roy ounce we had clfe- 
where. Arbuthnot. 

Tru‘ant. a. fi [iruand, old French ; 
trenwant, Dutch, a vagabond.) An 
idler; one who wanders idly about, 
neglecting his duty or employment. To 
play the svat is, in {chocls, to itay 


from {chool without leave. 
For my part, | may fpeak it tomy fhame, 
I have a ¢ruant been to chivalry. Shakffeare. 
Though myfelf have been an idle truant, 
Omitting the fweet bencht of time, 
Toclothe mine age with angel-like perfection ; 
Yet hath fir Protheus made fair advantage of his 
days, Shak/prare. 
Providence would only initiate mankind iuto the 
knowledge of her treafures, leaving the reft to our 
induftry, that we might not live like idle loierers 
and truants. More. 
Our thips are laden with the Trojan ftore, 
And you like fruants come too late athore. Dryden. 
Tru’ ant. adj, Idle; wandering from bu- 
finefs ; lazy ; loitering. 
What keeps you from Wertemberg ? 
—A truant difpofition, good my lord. Shak/peare. 
He made a bluthing cital of himfelf, 
And chid his ¢rzant youth with fuch a grace, 
As if he mafter'd there a double fpirit, 
Of teaching, and of learning inftantly. Sbak/peare. 
Where thou feeft a fingle heep remain 
In hades aloof, or couch’d upon the plain, 
Or late to lag behind with frrant pace, 
Revenge the crime. Dryden. 


To TRU'ANT, V. 2. [truvander, to beg about 
a country, French ; srvqwanten, old Ger- 
man.) ‘fo idle at a diitance from duty; 
to loiter; to be lazy. 


| ’Tis double wrong to truant with your bed, 


And let her read it in thy looks at boarde Shak/p. 

TRU'ANTSHIP. ». f. [trualte, oid French; 
from truant; truandye in Chaucer is beg- 
gary.| Idlenefs; negligence ; neglect of 
ftudy or bufinefs. 


‘The matier Mould not chide with him if the 
child have done his diligence, and ufed no fruant- 


| fip Ajcham. 
TRUBS. 2. f. [teder, Latin] A fort of 
} herb, Ainjworth. 

| TRU'BTAIL. 2 /. A fhort fquat woman. 
Ainfecorth, 


Trucs. zj [eruga, low Latin; tregua, 
Italian ; ¢rvie, old French. | 
1. A temporary peace ; a ceflation of hofti- 


lities. 
Leagues and truces made between fuperftitious 
perfonsy and luch as ferve God aright. Hocker, 
"They pray in vain to have fin pardoned, which 
feex not alfo to prevent fin by prayer, even every 
particular fin, by prayer againgt all fn, except men 
can name fome tranfgrcifion wherewith we oucht to 
have truce. ficcker, 
All this utter’d 
With gentle breath, calm look, knees humbly bent, 
Could not make puce with the unruly ipleen 
Ol Tybalt, deat to peace. Shalfpeare. 
This token ferveth tor a fog of truce 
Betwixt ourfelves, and all our tollowers. Shukfpeare. 
Men hall be lovers of their owa felves, without 
natural afledlion, “ere breakers. 2 Timothy, 


TRU 


Left the rruce with treafon fhould be mist, 
*Tis my concern to have the trce betwixt, Dryden, 
Shadwell cll death truc dulneis would maintain ; 

And in his father’s sight, and rcalm’s defence, 
Ne’er would have peace with wit, nor mace with 
fenfe. Dryden, 

2. Ceflation ; intcrmiffion ; hort quict. 

There he may find 
Truce to his reiticls thoughts, and entertain 
The irkfome hours. Milton. 
Sickncfles, which in the latter years of his tife 
pave him but fort and feldom truce. Fell. 

Trucipa'trion, a. f. [from trucido, Lat.) 
The aét of killing. 

To Truck. v.u. [troquer, French; srue- 
care, \talian; trocar, Spanih ; deduced 
by Salmafius from rpgs, to pet money. ) 
To trafick by exchange; to give one 
commodity for another. 

To Truck. v, a. ‘To give in exchange ; 
to exchange. 

The Indians track gold for glaffes. L’ Lfrange. 
Go, mifer! go; for lucre fell thy foul, 
Truck wares for wares, and trudge from pole to pole ; 
That men may fay, when thou art dead and gonc, 
Sec, what a valt eftate he left his fon ! Dryden. 
I fee nothing left us, but to /ræck and barter our 
goods, like the wild Indians, with each other. 


Swift. 
Truck. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
t. Exchange ; traflick by exchange. 
It is no lefs requifite to maintain a ruck in maral 
offices, than in the common bufinefs of commerce. 
L' Effrange. 
Love is covetous ; I muf have all of you: heart 
for heart is an equal truck. Dryden. 
2. [zeoxes.}| Wooden wheels for carriage 
of cannon. Ainfwortn. 
Jo Tru'ckLe. v. a [This word is, I 
believe, derived from trucklebed, which 
is always under another bed.] To be in 
a ftate of fubje€tion or inferiority; to 
rield ; to creep. 
Shall our nation be in bondage thus 
Unto a land that ¢ruck/es under us ? 
For which fo many a legal cuckold 
Has been tuo down in courts, and rruchled. 
Hudibrate 
Men may be ftiff and obftinate upon a wrong 
ground, and ply and ¢ruck/e too upon as talfe a !ounde 


Cleaveland. 


ation. L' Ejtranges 
Religion itfelf is forced to truckle to worldly po- 
licye Norrise 


His zeal was not to lahh our crimes, 
Buc difcontent againit the times : 
For had we made him timely offers, 
Yo raite his poft or fill his cotters, 
Perhaps he might have truckled down, 
Like other brethren of his gown. Ssvist. 
They were fubdued and infulted by Alexander's 
captains, and continued under feveral revolutions a 
{mall eruckiing tate, of no name till they fell under 
the Romans. Saft, 
TRU'CKLEBED, or Trundiehed. nf. | pro. 
perly trockbed; from sroclea, Latin, or 
Txos] A bed that rans on wheels 


under a higher bed, 


There's his chamber, his houfe, his caQle, his 
ftanding bed and trackiched. Shak/peare. 
If he that is in battle fain 
Be in tbe bed of honour Jain; 
He that is beaten may be [ard 
To hie in honour's truckle$ed. Hudilvas, 


Tru CULENCE. Hef { tonculeniia, Lat. | 
1, Savagenefs of manners. 

2. Terriblenefs of afpect. 
Tru'cutent. ad. [irucelentus, Latin.) 


' te Savage ; barbarous. 


A barbarous Scythia, where the favage and srw- 
culert inhabi:ants transter themiclves feum place to 
place in wagons, as they can nnd failure, and live 
upon inilk, and ficth roetted in the fun at the pome!s 
ot their faddles. : 


“be 
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z. Terrible of afpect. 
33 Dettrutive ; cruel. 

Peftilential feminaries, according to their groffuefs 
or fubtilty, caufe more or lefs truculent plagues, fome 
ol fuch malignity, that they enecate in two hours. 

Harvey 

Jo TRUDGE. v. n, [tragoiolare, Italian. J 

To travel laborioufly ; to jog on; to 
march heavily on. 

No man 1s fecure, but night-walking heralds, 
That trudge between the king and saittrefs Shore. 

Sbakfjeare. 

No fooner was he fit to trudge, 

But woth made ready to diflodge. Uudibras, 

Away they trudged together, and about midnight 
got to their journey’s end. L’ Eftranze 

Once a poor rogue, "tis true, l trod the ftreet, 
And trudg'd to Rome upon my naked feet: 

Gold is the greateft god. Dryden, 

He that will know the truth muft leave the beaten 
track, which none but fervile minds fredye com- 
tinually in. Lacke. 

TRUE. aaj. [cneopa, tnupa, Saxon. | 
r. Not falie; not erroncous ; agreeing with 
fact, or with the nature of things. 

Of thofe he chofe the falfeit two, 

And fittelt for to forge srwe Leeming liese Spenfer. 

Teeth hadit thou in thy head when thou waft 

boin ; 
And, if the reĝ be true which I have heard, 
Thou cam’tt into the world with thy legs forward. 
Shak/pearse 
Hefperian fables rxe, 


If true, here only. Milton. 
What you faid had not been true, 
If {poke by any elfe but you. Cowlcy. 


2. Not falfe; agreeing with our own 
thoughts. 
3, Pure from the crime of falfehood ; vera- 


cious. 
A true witnefs delivereth fouls. Proverbs. 
4. Genuine ; reals not counterfeit. 
The darknefs is paft, and the swe light now Mhin- 
eth. I Jobn. 
Among unequals what fociety 
Can fort? What harmony or /rue delight? Milton. 
Unbind the cluarms that in flight fables lie, 
And teach that truth is srac/s poe ly. Cowley. 
Religion, as it is the molt valuable thing in the 
world, fo it gives the ¢ruef value to them who pro- 
mote the practice of it by their example and autlio- 
rity» A Atterbury. 
5. Faithful ; not perfidious ; fteady. 
My revenge is now at Milford, would I had 
wings to follow it ! come and be rxe. Sbakfpeare. 
So young, and fo untender ? 
——-So young, my lord, and true, 
Let it be fo; thy truth then be thy dower. 
Shar/peare. 


' Do not fec 
My fair rofe wither; yet look up; behold, 
That you in pity may diffolve to dew, 
And wath him trefh again with rrue love tears. 


Shak/peares 
Ill rather die ip 
Weferted, than oblige thee with a fact 
Pernicious to thy peace, chiefly aflur’d 
Remarkably fo late of thy fo true, 
So faithtul, love uncqual’d. Milton. 


The Arit great work 
Is, that yourfelf may to yourfelf be rrwe. Rofcommon. 
When this fire is kindled, both fides inflame it: 
all regard of merit ia loft in perfons employed, and 
thefe only cholen that are true to the party. Temple. 
Smil’d Venus, to behold her own sie knight 
Obtain she conqueft, though he lot the fighr. 
Dryden. 
Tue to the king her principles are found ; 
Oh that her practice were but half fo found ! 
Stedfaft in various turns of itate the Rood, 
And feal’d her vow’d affection with her blood. 
Dryden. 
The true hearts for Voiture heav’d with fizhs ; 
Vorture was wept by all the brightett eyes, Pepe. 
Frue to his charge, the bard preferv'd her long 
In honour's limits; fuch the pow’r of fong. Pere 


6 Honek; not fraudulent. 


could thou and [ rob the thieves, and go merrily to 
|; 
| 
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The thieves have bound the true men: now 


London, it would be argument for a week, Shuk/p. 
lf king Edward be as frue and jutt, 
As l ain fubtle, falle, and treacherous, 
This day {hould Clarence clofely be mew'd up. 
Shak/peare. 
Exact ; conformable to a rule. 

If all thofe great painters, who have left us fuch 
fair platforms, nad rigoroufly obferved it, they had 
niade things more regularly trac, but withal very 
unpleafing. Dryden. 
He drew 

A circle regularly txe. Prior. 

‘Tickel’s firtt book does not want its merit; but 
I was difappointed in my expectation of a tranfla- 
tion nicely ‘rue to the original ; whereas in thofe 
parts where the greateft exactnefs feems to be de- 
manded. he has been the leatt careful. Arbuthnot. 
8, Rightful. 
They feize the fceptre ; i 

Then lofe it to a Itranger, that the frue 

Anointed King Meifiah might be born 

Barr'd ot his right. Milton. 
Trueco Rn. adj, [true and born.) Having 


a right by birth to any title. 
Where'er I wander, boalt of this I can, 
Though banith'd, yet a trucdorm Englifhman. 
Shat/peare. 
Let him that is a ¢rveborn gentleman, 
And ttands upon the honour of his birth, 
From off this briar pluck a white rofe with me. 
Shak |peare. 
Trucbre'p. adj. [true and bred.) Ota 
right breed. 
Two of them I know to be as trvebred’ cowards 
as ever turned back. Shak/peare, 
Bauble do you call him? he’s a fubftantial trve- 
bred bealt, bravely forehanded. Dryden. 
TRUEHE'ARTED, adj. [true and heart. | 
Honet; faithful. 
l have known no honetter or ¢ruchcarted man : 
fare thee well. Shak/peare, 
Tru’ELove. 2. f An herb. 
TRUELOVEKNOT. (lw. f, [true, love, 
TRUELUVERSKNOT, ( and xot.] Lines 
drawn through each other with many 
involutions, confidered as the emblem of 
interwoven affection. 
I'll carve your name on barks of treeg 

With «rueloveknots, and flourithes, 

That (hall infufe eternal fpring. Hudibras. 
TRU'ENESS. 7. /. [from ¢rve,} Sincerity ; 
| faithfulnefs. 

The even carriage between two factions proceed- 
eth not always of moderation, but of a truenefs to 
a man’s felf, with end to make ufe of both. Baccn. 
JRUEPE'NNY, z. fe [true and penny.) A 
familiar phrafe for an honeft fellow. 
Say’tt thou fo? art thou there, truepenny è 
Come on. Shak/{peare, 
Tru FFLE. 2. fa (trufle, trufe, French. | 
In Italy, the ufual method for the finding of rrzf- 
fess OF fubterraneous mufhrooms, called by the Ita- 
jians tartufali, and in Latin tubera terra, is by tying 
a cord tothe hind leg of a pig, and driving him, 
obferving where he begins to root. Ruy. 
True. zef A hod for mortar. 
TRULLe z. f. [trulla, Italian. ] 

1. A low whore; a vagrant ftrumpet. 

I'm fure I fcar’d thedauphin and his ¢rud/, Shak. 
A trull who {its 

By the town wall, and for her living knits. Dryden, 
So Mezvius, when he drain’d his fkull, 

To celebrate fome fuburb trull; 

Hais fimilies in order fet, 

And ev’ry cramto he cou'd get; 

Betore he could his poem clofe, 

The lovely nymph had loft her nofe. Swift. 

2. It feems to have had firft at leaft a neu- 

tral fenfe: a girl; a lafs; a wench. 
Among the relit of all the rouse, 

A pafijng proper latlc, 
A white-hair’d rrul/, of twenty yearss 

Or neere about there was : 
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Tn ftature palling all the reft, 
A gallant girl for hewe ; 
Vo be compar’d with townifh nymphs, 
So fair the was to viewe. Turberville, 
Trou'Ly. adv. | from true. | 


1. According to truth; not falfely ; faith. 


fully ; honeilly. 

They thought they might do it, not.ouly wil. 
lingly, becaufe they loved him; and sry, becaufe 
fuch indeed was the mind ot the people ; but fafely, 
becaufe the who ruled the king was agreed thercto, 

Sidney 

No untruth can avail the pation long; for things 


molt frx’y are moft behovefully {poken. fookere 
2. Really ; without fallacy. 
Wifdain alone is /ru/y fair. Milton. 


Such as are efficac:oufly called, fuitified, and 
fanified, while they live, ate sru/y holv, and, 
when they die, are perfectly holy. Pearfor. 

3. Exactly ; juttly. 

Right reafon is nothieg elfe but the mind of man 
judging of things tre/y, and as they are in them- 
felves. South, 

4. Indeed: a flight afirmation, almoft ex- 
pletive. 

I have not undestzken it out of any wanton pleas 
fure in mine own pen; nor eriy without oien pon- 
dering with mylell beforehand what cenfures | might 
incur. Wotton. 

TRUMP. x. /. [trompe, Dutch, and old 
French; zromba, Italian. | 
1, A trumpet; an inftrament of warlike 


mufick, 
Whillt any tramp did found, or drum ttruck up, 
His fword did ne’er leave ftriking in the field. 
Shak/pease, 
Yet firft to thofe ychain'd in fleep, 
The waketul ¢rap of doom mutt thunder through 
the deep. NLiit ote 
I heard 
The neighing courfers and the foldicrs ery, 
And founding trumps that feem'd to tear the fixry- 
Dryden, 
Beneath this tomb an infant liess 
To earth whofe body lent, 
Hereafter thall more glorious rifes 
But not more innocent. 
When the archange}’s trump thall blow, 
And fouls tu bodies join, 
What crowds (hall with their lives below 
Had been as thort as thine ! Wefles 
26 [corrupted from triamph. Latimer, in 
a Chriftmas fermon, exhibited a gaine at 
cards, and made the ace of hearts ¢7- 
nmph. box) A wraning eard; a card 
that has particular privileges in a game. 
Him Batto follow’d, but his tate more hard, 
Gain'd but one trump and one plebeian card. Popes 
Now her beart with pieafure jumps, 
She fcarce remembers v hat is (rumps. Swift. 
3. To put to or upon the TRUMPS. To put 


to the lait expedient. 
We are now put upon our laf trump; the fox is 
earthed, but } hall fend my two ternersin after hime 
Dryden. 
To TRUMP. v.a. [from the noun. | 
1, To win with a trump card. 
2. Jo TRUMP up. [from tromper, French; 
to cheat.} To devife; to forge. 
Tru'MPERY. we fe [tromperie, French, a 

cheat. | i 
1, Something fallacioufly fplendid ; fome- 

thing of lefs value than 1t feems. 

“Lhe trumpery in my houfe bring hither, 
For {tate to catch thefe thieves. Shuk fears, 
2. Falfehood ; empty talk, 

Breaking in'o parts the ftory of the creation, and 
delivering i¢ over in a myftical fenfe, wrapping it up 
mixed with other their own frampery, they have 
fought to obicure the truth thereot. Raleizb. 

. something of no value ; trifles. 

Embrios and idiots, eremits and triars, 


White, black, and grey, with wll their swmpery. 
Balla 
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Another cavity of the head was (tufted with billet- 
doux, pricked dances, and other trumpery of the 
fame nature, Addifon, 

Trou'mper. 2. /. [trompette, French anc 
Dutch ] 
1. An inttrument of martial mufick founded 
by the breath. 
What's the bufinefs, 
That fuch a hideous tramper calls to parley 
The fleepers ol the houle ? Shakfpeare, 

If any man of quality will maintain upon Ld- 
mund ear! of Glolter, that he is a manifold traitor, 
let him appear ty the third found of the v vifet. 

Shak{peare. 

As difperit fouldiers, at the crumper's call, 

Hafe to their colours all. Cowley. 
He blew 

His trunpet, heard m Oreb fince perhaps 

When God defcended, and perhaps once more 

To found at gen’cal doom. Th’ angelick blatt 

Filled all the regions. Ailton, 

The lalt loud trumpet’s wondrous found 
Shall through the rending tombs rebound, 

And wake the nations under ground. Rafcommon. 

Things ot decp lenfe we may in profe untold, 

But they move more in lofty numbers told ; 
By the loud trumpet which our courage aids, 
We learn that found, as well as fenfe, perfuades. 


Waller. 
The trumper’s loud clangor 
Excites us to arms, 
With thrill notes of anger, 
And mortal alarms. Dryden. 


Every man is the maker of his own fortune, and 
muk be in fome meafure the rumpet of his fame. 


Tatler, 
Let the loud trumpet found, 
Tail the roofs all around 
The thrill echoes rebound. Pope. 


2. In military Ryle, a trumpeter. 
He wifely defired, thata trumpet might be firt 
fent for a pafs. Clarendon, 
Among our forefathers, the enemy, when there 
was a king in the field, demanded by a tronpet in 
what part he refided, that they might avoid hring 
upon the royal pavilion. Addifun. 
3. One who celebrates ; one who praifes. 
Glorious followers, who make themfelves as 
trumpets of the commendation of thofe they follow, 
taint bufinefs fur want of fecrecy, and export honour 
from a man, aad make him a return in envy. 
Bacon. 
That great politician was pleafed to have the 
greatelt wit of thole umesin his intereils, and to be 
the trumpet of his praifes. Dryden, 


Ja Tru'mrer. v. a. [trompetter, French; 


from the noun.] To publith by found 


of trumpet; to proclaim. 
That l did love the Moor to live with him, 
My downright violence to form my fortunes 


May trumpet to the world. Shak/peare. 
Why fo tart a favour 
To trumpet fuch good tidings! Shak/peare. 


They went with found of trumpet; for they did 
nothing but publith and ¢rzmpet all the reproaches 
they could devife again@t the Lrith. Bacon, 

TRUMPETER. uf. [from trumpet. } 
1. One who founds a trumpet. 
Trumpeters, 
With brazen din blait you the city’s ear, 
Make mingle with our rattling tabourines. Shat/p. 

As they returned, a herald and /rumpeter from 
the Scots overtook them. Mayward, 

Their men hie fecurely intrench'd io a cloud, 
And a trumpeter hornet to battle founds loud. 

Dryden, 

An army of ‘umpeters would give as great a 
ftrength as this confederacy of tongue warriors, who, 
like thofe military muficians, content themfeives 
with animating their friends to battle. Addifon. 


2. One who proclaims, publifhes, or de- 


nounces. 
Where there is an opinion to be created of virtue 
or greatnels, thefe men are good frumpeters. Bacon. 
How came fo many thoufands to fight, and die in 
the fame rebellion? why weret hey deceived into it 
by thofe Spisstual trampecers, who tollowed them 
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TRU 
with continual alarms of damnation if they did not 
venture lfe, fortune, and al, in that which thofc 
imspottors called the caute ot God ? South. 
3. [ /colopex.) A filh. Ainfrworth, 
TRu/MPET-FLOWER, nef. [diguonia. | A 
tubulous Hower. Miller. 
'TRU/MPET-TONGUED,. adj. [trumpet and 
tongue.) Waving tongues vocilcrous as 
a trumpet. 
This Duncan’s virtues 
Will plead, like angels, ¢vvempet-tongu'd, again 
The deep damnation of his taking off. Shak/peare. 


TRU'MPLIKE. adj. Refembling a trumpet. 
Ji 5 p 
A breat of braffe, a voyce 


Infract aud tramplike. Chapman. 


To Vru'ncate. ow. a. [trunco, Latin, ] 
To maim ; to lop; to cut fhort. 

TRUNCATION. z. f | from truncate. | 
The act of lopping or maiming. 


Tru/NCHEON, 2. fi (tronçon, French. ] 
1. A fhort taff; a club; a cudgel. 
With his trancheor he fo rude'y ftroke 
Cymocles twice, that twice him forc’d his foot re- 
voke. Spenfer. 
Set limb to limb, and thou art far the leffer; 
Thy hand is but a finger to my fit; 
Thy leg is a ftick compared with this ¢runcheon. 
Shat/peare. 
The Englith flew divers of them with plummets 
of lead tied to a truncheon or Rait by a cord. 
Hayward 
One with a broken sruncheon deals his blows. 
Dryden, 
2, A Raff of command, 
The hand of Mars 
Beckon’d with fiery ‘runcheon my retire. 
No ceremony that to great ores longs, 
The marthal’s ¢runcheon, nor the judge’s robe, 
Become them with one half fo good a grace, 
As mercy does. Shak/peare. 


To TRUN’CHEON. v. a. [from the noun. | 


To beat with a truncheon. 
Captain! thou abominable cheater! If captains 


SUR/p. 


were of my mind, they would truxcheon you out of 


taking their names upon you before you earned them. 

Shak/peare. 

TRUNCHEONE'ER, x. /. [from truucheon. | 
One armed with a truncheon. 

I mit the meteor once, and hit that woman, who 


cried out, Chibs! when I might fee from far tome 
forty rruncheoneers draw to her fuccour, Shak/peare, 


Jo TRU'NDLE. v. mm [trondeler, Picard 
French; cpendl, a dow/, Saxon.) To 
roll; to bow! along. 

In the four firft itis heaved up by feveral fpondees 
intermixed with proper breathing places, and at laf 
trundies down in a continued line of dactyls. 

Addijon. 


Tru'nodee. xf. [tnendl, Saxon.] Any 


round relling thing. 


TRU'NDLE-TAIL. z. /+ Round tail. 
Avaunt, you curs! 
Hound or fpanie!, brache or lym, 


Or bobtail uke, or trundle-tail, Shab/peare. 


Trunk. x. f. [truncus, Latin; tronc, Br. ] 
1. The body of a tree, 
He was 
The ivy, which had hid my princely zrunk, 
And fuckt my verdure out on °t. Shak/peare. 
About the mofly ¢ruxk 1 wound me foon; 
For high trom ground the branches would require 
Thy utmott reach. Milton. 
Creeping 'twixt ’em all, the mantling vine 
Does round the:r trunks her purple cluftess twine. 
Dryden. 
Some of the largeft trees have feeds no bigger than 
fome diminutive plants, and yet every feed is a per- 
fect plant, with a trunk, branches, and leaves, in- 
cloled in a mhell, Bentley. 


2. The body without the limbs of an ani- 
mal, 


TRAW 


The charm and venom which they drunk 

Their blood with fecret filth infe&ted hath, 
seing diffuled through tire fenfelels trunk. Sperfore 

Thou bring'it me happinefs and prace, fon John ; 
But health, alack, with vouthtul wings is Aawn 
From this bare, wither'd srank. Shak/peare. 

3. The main body of any thing. 

"l'he large trunks of the veins d:fcharge the refluent 
blood into the next adjacent trust, aud lo unto the 
heart. i Pay. 

4. [trorc, F rench.] A cheft for clothes ; 
fometimes a finall chelt commonly lined 
with paper. 

Neither prefs, coffer, cheft, trunk, well, vault, 
but he hath an abitract tor the reinembrance of fuck 
places. Shuk/peare. 

Some old funtafick lord would fain 
Carry in Dunks, and all my drudgery do. Dryden, 

Where a young man learned to dance, there hap- 
pened to ftand an old trunk inthe room; the idea of 
which had fo mixed itfelf with the turns of all his 
dances, that, though he could dance excellently well, 
yet it was only whillt that ¿rynk was there; nor 
could he perform well in any other place, unlefs 
thar, or fome fuch other trunk, had its due pofition 


in the room. Locke. 
Your poem funk, 

And fent in quires to line a trunk 5 

If fill you be difpos’d to rhyme, 

Go try your hand a fecond time. Swifts 


ç. The probofcis of an elephant, or other 


animal. 
Leviathan that at his gills 
Draws in, and at his trunk fpouts ont a fea. Milton, 
When elephant ‘gainft elephant did rear 
His trunk, and caftles jultled in the air, 
My {word thy way to viGlory had fhown. Dryden. 
6. A long tube through which pellets of 


clay are blown, 

In rolls of parchment trvnks, the mouth being 
laid to the one end, and the ear to the other, the 
found is heard much farther than in the open air. 

Lacote 

In a fhoating erunk, the longer it is to a certain 
limit, the (witter and more forcibly the air drives the 
peller. 3 ay. 

To TRUNK. vw. a. [frunco, Latin.] To 
truncate; to maim ; to lop. Obfolete. 

Large ftreams of blood out of the frurked Rock 
Forth guihed, like water {treams from riven rock. 

Spenfere 
TRU'NKED. ad. [from trunk.) Having 
a trunk. 
She is thick fet with Rrong and well rrunked trees. 
ficqwed, 
Trunk-Hose. z. f. [trunk and ofe.) 
Large breeches formerly worn. 

The Mort wrunk-bofe thall how thy foot and knee 

Licentious, and to coinmon eye-fight free ; 

And with a bolder ttride, and loofer air, 

Mingled with men, a man thou mult appear. Prior, 
Tru'Nnions, #. Je [trognous, French. } 

The knobs or bunchings of a gun, that 

bear it on the cheeks of a carriage. 

bailey. 

Tru'sion. 2. f. [trudo, Latin.) The act 

of thralting or puthing. 

By attraction we do not underitand drawing, 
pumping, fucking, which is really pulfion and su 

Mure Benticy, 


Truss. 2. f. [trouffe, French. | 
1. A bandage by which ruptures are re- 


ftrained from Japfing. 
A hernia would fucceed, and the patient be put to 
the trouble of wearing a tw/$- bfernan, 


2. Bundle ; any thing thruft clofe together. 
All as a poor pedler he did wend, 
Bearing a tru/s of trifles at his back, 

As belles and babies, and glatfes in his packe. 

Sperfer, 

The rebels Gcit won the plain at the hill’s toot by 

affault, and then the even ground on the top, by 

carryicg up great truies of hay before them, todcad 

their (hot. Carew, 
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An of: was withing fora mouthful of freth grafs | 
to kiap upon, 1n exchange tor a bedstlets eress 63 
Itraw. as L'Ejirarge. 

Phe fair one devoured a trufsof fallad, and drank 
a full bottle to her ihare. elddifen. 

Obfolete. 


3. Yroufe ; breeches. 
a. [treuffer, French.) To 


yY k 


fo Truss. 
pack up clofe together. 

What in moft Englith writers ufeth to be loofe and 
unuight, in this author is well grounded, finely 
framed, and tkrang!y tra Zed up together.  Spezter, 

Some of then fend the (criptures betore, u/s up 
bag and baggage, Make themlelves in a readinefs, 
that they may fly trom city to city. Hooker. 

You might have truf’ed him and all his apparel 
into an eel-fkin. Stak/peare. 

TRUST. wef. (trax?, Runick. | 
t. Conndence; reliance on another. 

What a fool is koneity ! and truf, his fworn bro- 
ther, a very fimpte gentleman. Shakipeare. 

My mistortunes may be of ufe to credulous maids, 
never te put too much truf in deceitful men, Swifr. 

2. Charge received in confidence, 
Expeét no more from fervants than is juft ; 
Reward them well, if they obferve their tru. 
Denbam. 
In my wretched cafe twill be more juft 
Not to have promis’d, than deceive your truf. 
Dryden 

Thofe fervants may be called to an account who 
have broken thei fru}. Davenant. 
. Confident opinion of any event. 

this eryf was with th’ Eternal to be deem’d 

Equal in itrength. Milton, 
4. Credit given without examination. 

Molt take things upon traf, and mifemploy their 
alfent by lazily enflaving their minds to the dictates 
of others. Lecke, 

Credit on promife of payment. 

Ev’n fuch is time, who takes on truf 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 

And pavs us but with age and dutt. Raleigh. 
6. Something committed to one’s faith. 

They cannot fee all with their own eyes; they 
mult commit many great frv/s to their minifters. 

Bacon, 
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Thou the fooner 
Temptation found’, or over potent charms, 
To violate the facred ¢ru/? ot tilence 
De pofited within thee. Milton. 

Our taking of a rufi doth not engage us to dif- 

obey our Lord, or do any evil thing. etssewedl. 
4. Depofit; fomething committed tocharge, 
of which an account muft be given. 

Although the advantages one man poffeffeth more 
than another, may be called his property with refpedt 
to other men, yet with relpectto God they are only 
a trufe. Á Swift. 

g. Confidence in fuppofed honefty. 

Behold, I commit my daughter unto thee of fpecial 

trufi; wheretore do not entreat her evil. Tobit. 
g. State of him to whom fomething is en- 
truited. 

I ferve him truly, that will put me in traf, 

Shak/peare. 
Being tranfplanted out of his cold barren diocefe, 
he was left in that great truf? with the king. 
Clarendon. 
Jo Trust. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To place confidence in; to confide in. 

I'd be torn in pieces ere I'd ¢ru/?a woman 

With wind. Ben Fonfin. 
2. To believe; to credit. 

Give me your hand: swf me, you look well. 

T A Sbakfpeare. 
3. To admit in confidence to the power 
over any thing. 

When you lie down, with a fhort prayer commit 
-ourfelf into the hands of your faithful Creator ; 
and when you have dene, truf? him with yourlelf 
as you muft do when you are dy:ng. Taylor. 
. To commit with conhdence. 

Give me goad fame, ye pow’rs, and make me juft, 
This much the rogue to publich ears will ¢ru/?: 

In private then =W hen wilt thou, mighty Jove, 
My wealthy uncle from this world remove ? Dryden. 
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Whom with yoor pow’r and fortune, fir, you truf, 
Now to fufpect, is vain. Dryden, 
To venture confidently. 

Fool’d by thee to ¢ru/? thec from my fide. 
Milton. 


Ei 


6. To fell upon credit. 
To TRUSTI Pe: 


i. To be confident of fomething future, 
] rrx? to come unto you, and fpeak face to face. 
2 Jobn. 

From this grave, this duft, 

My God thall raile me up, 1 truf. Raleigb. 

Whom I trufed to be my friend, all I had was 
in his power, and by God's bleifing I was never de- 
ceived in my truft. “ell. 

z. To have confidence; to rely; to depend 
without doubt. 

The ifles thall wait upon me, and on mine arm 
fhall they ¢ruf?. Ifaiah. 

Vhe Lord is a buckler to all that ¢rm/? in him. 

2 Samuel, 

Sin ne’er fhall hurt them more who rightly truf 
In this his fatisfa@tion. Milion. 

3. To be credulous; to be won to confi- 
dence. 

Well you may fear too far— 
— Sater than tru? too far. 

4. Larexpect, 

The fimplicity of the goat fhews us what an 

honet man is to ruf to that keeps a knave com- 

any. L’ Effrange. 
Trustee, x, f. [from truf.) 

1. One entrufted with any thing. 

Having made choice of fuch a conteffor that you 
may tf? your foul with, fincerely open your heart 
to him, and look upon him only as he is a truffee 
from God, commiffioned by him as his minitterial 
deputy, to hear, judge, and abfolve you. Tayler. 

2. One to whom fomething 1s committed 
for the ufe and behoot of anorher. 

You ate not the rru/ees of the publick liberty ; 
and if you have not right to petition in a crowd, 
much lefs to intermeddle in the management of 
affairs. Dryden, 

Truster, 2. f. [from ¢ruff.] One who 
trufts. 

Nor fhall you do mine ear that violence, 

‘To make it trufler of your own report 

Againtt yourfelf, Shakfpeare. 
Tru'stiness, x. /. [from fru. ] Honetty ; 

fidelity ; faithtulnefs. 

If the good qualities which lie difperfed among 
othercreatures, innocence in a fheep, tru/tinc/s in 
a dog, are fingly fo commendable, how excellent is 
the mind, which ennobles them into virtues ! Grew. 

Tru'sTLess. adj. (from ruft.) Untaith- 
ful; unconftant; not to be trufted. A 
word elegant, but out of ufe. 

I beheld this fickle rruftlefs ftate 
OF vain world's glory flirting to and fro. 
Tru'sty. adi. [from truf. 


Spenfer. 


This daftard, at the battle of Poitiers, 
Before we met, or that a flroke was given, 
Like to a frifly 'iquire, did run away. Shak/peare. 
This tryfty fervant 
Shall pafs between us. Shakfpeare. 
He removeth away the fpeech of the tru/y, and 
taketh away the undeifianding of the aged. fcó. 
Guyomar his trujey fave has fent. Dryden, 
Thefe prodigious treafures which flowed in to 
him, he buried under ground by the hands of his 
molt rrufey flaves. Addijon. 
2. Strong; ftout; fuch as will not tail. 
When he faw no power might prevail, 
His truly {word he called to his aid: Spenfer. 
The neighing fteeds are to the chariot ty'd, 
The rrufy weapan fits on ev’ry fide. Dryden. 
TRUTH, ». J. [tpeopda, Saxon. | 
1. The contrary to fallehood; conformity 
of notions to things, 
All wutbs are equal, veritas non recipit magis ac 
minus. Wilkins, 
That men are pubefcent at the year of twice 


feven, is accounted a punctual tras4. Brown. 


Shak/peare. 


1. Honeft; faithtul; true ; fit to be trufted. | 


TRY 
Perfuafive words, impregn’d 
With realon to her feeming and with sruth. ALi Mom, 
This clue leads them through the mizmzze of 
opinions and authors to ¿“urh and certainty. Locke, 
2. Conformity of words to thoughts. 

Shall zrub fail to keep her word ? Alilos. 
Truth is the joining or feparating of figns, asthe 
things tignifhed agree or ditagree. Lecke. 

3. Purity from falfehood. 

So young and true. 

—— Let it be fo, thy truth then be thy dower, 

1 Shal/peare: 
| e Right opinion. 
But, felf-devoted from the prime of youth 

To life fequetter’d, and afcetic tru: h, 
With fafting mortify’d, worn out with tears, 
And bent beneath the load of fev’nty years. farze, 

5. Fidelity; conftancy. 

The thoughts of palt pleafure and truth, 
The belt of all blefflings below. 

6. Honefty; virtue. 

‘The meney 1 tender for him in the court; 
If this will not fuffice, it mutt appear 
That malice bears down truth. Shak/peare. 

7. It is ufed fometimes by way of con- 
ceffion. 

She faid, freth, Lord: yet the dogs eat of the 
crumbs which fall. Matthewe 

Exaétnefs: conformity to rule. 

Ploughs to go true depend much upon the trui 
of the iron work. Mortimeg 
g. Reality ; real ftate of things. 

In truth, what fhould any prayer, framed to the 


minilter’s hand, require, but only fo to be read as 
behoveth ? Hooker. 


There are innumerable truths with which we are 

wholly unacquainted. Beattie. 

10. Of a TRutH, or iz TruTH, In 
reality ; certainly. 

Cf a truth, Lord, the kings of Affyria have de- 
ftroyed the nations. 2 Kings. 

TRUTINA'TION, 2. f. (trutina, Lat.] The 
act of weighing; examination by the 
{cale. 

Men may miftake if they diftinguifh not the fenfe 
of levity unto themfelves, and in regard of the fcale 
or decifion of trztination. Brown. 

To Try. v. a. [trier, French. ] 
1. To examine; to make experiment of. 

Some among you have beheld me fighting, 
Come /ry upon yourfelves what you have feen me. 

Shak/peare. 


Sorg. 
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| 


He cannot be a perfect man, 
Not being tried and tutor’d in the world. Sbat/p. 
Doth not the ear fry words, and the mouth tafte 
meat? Jeb. 
2. To experience; to affay; to have 
knowledge or experience of. 
Thou know'tt only good; but evil haft not try’d, 


Milton. 
Some to far Oaxis thall be fold, 


Or try the Libyan heat, or Scythian cold. Dryden, 
With me the rocks of Scylla you have sry", 
The inhuman Cyclops, and his den defy’d; 
What greater ills hereafter can you bear? Drymen, 
3. To examine asa judge. 
a To bring before a judicial tribunal, 
_ To bring to a decifion; with ox? em- 
hatical. 
Nicanor, hearing of their courageoufnefs to fight 
for their countsy, dusit not fry the matter by the” 


{word. 2 Maccubecs. 

L'il sry it out, and give no quarter. Dryden. 
6, To att on asa teil. 

The fire fev'’n times tried this; 

Sev'n times fricd that judgment iss 

Which did never chufe amifs. Shwk/peare. 
Sure he who firit the pallage try’? 

In harden‘d oak his heart did hide, 

And ribs of iron arm’d his tide. Dryden 


_ To bring as to a teft. 
The tr;inz of your faith worketh patience. 


Fumes. 
They open to themfelves at length the way 


Up hither, under long obedience sry", Kiiltca. 
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TUB 


g. To eflay; to attempt. 


Let us fry advent’rous work. Milton, 
. To purify ; to refine. 
9 "After life 
Try’d in (harp tribulation, and refin’d 
By faith and taithful works. Milton. 


o. To ufe as means. 

To eafe her cares, the force of feep the frves: 

Still wakes her mind, though flumbers feal her eyes. 

Swift. 

To TRY. v. n. To endeavoar ; to attempt; 
to make eflay. 

He firit deceas'd, the for a little ery'’d 
"To live without him, lik’d it not, and died. 

Watten. 

Up and try. Wolaftun. 

TUB. x. /. [tobde, tubbe, Dutch. ] 
r. A large open veflel of wood. 

In the Fait Indies, if you fet a rub of water open 
jn a room where cloves are kept, it will be drawn 
dry in twenty-four hours. Bacon. 

They fetch their precepts from the Cynick rub. 

Milton. 

Skilful coopers hoop their tds 

With Lydian and with Phrygian dubs. Hudibras, 
2. A ftate of falivation; fo called, becaufe 
the patient was formerly fweated in a 
tub. 
Seafon the flaves 
For feés and baths, bring down the rofe.cheek’d 
youth 
To Mt twb-fatt, and the diet. Shakfpeare. 
Tus. vw. f. [tube, Fr. evbus, Latin.) A 
pipe; a fiphon; a long hollow body. 

There bellowing engines with their fiery tades 

Difpers’d ethereal forms, and down they fell. 
R foommon. 
A fpot like which aftronomer 
Through his giaz’d optick sube yet never faw. 
ATilton, 

This bears up part of it out at the furface o! the 
earth, the reit through the tubes and vellels of the 
vegetables thercon. Woodward. 

Tu cERCLE. z. (żubercule, Fr. from 
tuberculum, Lat.] A fmall {welling or 
excrefcence on the body ; a pimple. 

By what degrees the tubercles awil, 

How flow, er quick, they ripen into fize. Sezcell, 

A confumpnon of the lungs, without an ulcera- 
tion, arrives through a fchirrolity, or a crude zxôer- 
cle. 

Tu'REROSE. 7. A flower. 

The ftaiks of txberofe run up four foot high, more 
or lefs; the common way ot planting them is in pots 
in March, in good earth. Mortiner, 

Eternal tgring, with filing verdure, here 
Wearms the mild air, and crowns the youthtul year; 
The tubcrofe ever breathes, and violets blow. Garth. 

Tu'perous. adje [tuberenx, Fr. from 
tuber, Lat.} Having prominent knots or 
excrefcences. 

Parts of tuberous hematite thew feveral varieties 
in the crutts, ftriature, and conftitution of the body. 

Woodward, 

Tu'suLar. adj. [from tvous, Lat.) Re- 

fembling a pipe or trunk; confilting of 
aprpe; long and hollow ; fiftular. 

He hath a /ubular or pipe-like fnout refembling 
that of the hippocampus, or horfe-hih. Grew, 


Tu'wuLaTeD. } adj. [from rubulus, Lat. ] 
Tu'’sutous. § Fiftular ; longitudinally 
hollow, 
The teeth of vipers are twbulated for the con- 
veyance of the poifon into the wound they make; 


tut their hollowness doch not reach to the top ot the 
tooth. Derhan. 


Yu'sucre. x. / [tubulus, Latin.] A fmall 
ripe, or Atular hody. 
as the ludus Ilelmontii, and the other nadu'es 
have in them fea-fhells that were incorporated with 
them during the time of their formation atthe 
deluge, fo thefe ttones had then incorporated with 
them tettaceous té es, related to the fohunculi, 
sr rates the vesmucull maria. Woes suard. 


Harvey. 


FouRUCKs Ts 2. 


_ With borders "long the rivers, 


P UD 


Tuck. z. f. [reveca, Welth, a knife; eftoc, 
French; ffocco, Italian. ] 
te A Jong narrow fword. 
If he by chance efcape yaur venom'd fuck, 
Our purpofe may hold there. Shak/peare. 
‘Lhele being prim'd, with force he labour’d 
To tree's {word trom retentive (cabbard ; 
And after many a painful pluck, 
From rufty durance he bail'd tuck. 
2. A kind of net. 
T'he tuc§ is narrower mehed, and therefore fcarce 
lawful with a long bunt in the midit: Carew, 
To Tuck. v. a.[trom trucker, German, to 


Iludibras. 


refs. Skinner. | 
1. To gather into a narrower compafs ; to 


TUG 


Under a tuft of Made, that on a green 
Stood whifp'ring foft, by a frefn fountain fide 
They fat them down. Milton. 
Jo Turr. v. a. To adorn with a tuft. A 
doubtful word, not authorized by any 
competent writer. 
Sit beneath the Made 
Of folemn oaks, that suf the {welling mounts, 
*‘L hrown graceful round. ‘Thomfune 
Turtarrety. n. / [from tufted and 
taffety.) A villous kind of filk. 
His cloaths were ttrange, tho’ coaife, and black, 
tho’ bare: 
Sleevelefs his jerkin was, and it had been 


Velvet: but it was now, fo much ground was feen, 
Become tufftaffery. Dinne. 


crufh together; to hinder trom fpreading. | Tu'rTED. adj. [from tuft.) Growing in 


She rurked up her veitments like a Spartan virgin, 
and marched direétly forwards to the utmoitfummit 
of the promontory. Addifon, 

The fex, atthe fame time they are letting down 
their ftays, are tucking up their petticoats, which 

row fhorter and thorter every day. Addifon. 

The following age of females firit tucked up their 
garments to the elbows, and expoled their arms to 


the air. Addijon. 
Dick adept! ruck back thy hairy 
And } wall pour into thy ear. Prior. 
2. Toenclofe, by tucking clothes round. 


Make his bed after different fafhions, that he may 
not feel every little change, who is not to have his 
aid always to lay all things in print, and fuck him 
in warm. Locke. 


To contract. A bad 


word. 

An ulcer difcharging a nafty thin ichor, the edges 
tuck in, and growing tkinned and hard, give it the 
name of acallous ulcer. Sharp. 


Tu'cxer. 2. } A finall piece of linen that 


fhades the breaft of women. 

A female ornament by fome called a tucker, and 
by others the neck-piece, being a flip of fne linen 
or mullin, ufed to run in a fmal! kind of rufe round 
the upperimoft verge of the itays. Addijon. 


Tu’cKETSONANCE. ze f. The found of 


the tucker, An ancient inftrument of 
mufick, 
Let the trumpets found 
The rucketfonance and the note to mount. Shak/p. 
Tuet # f [fuyeas,. Br. je) Pheyunus. 


Skirner, 


Tu'espay.™. f. [cueyoax, Saxon; tuy, 


Saxon, is Mars.} ‘Vhe third day of the 
week, 


TUFT. x. J. [tuffe, French. ] 


1, A number of threads or ribands, flowery 
leaves, or any fmall bodies joined toge- 
ther. 

Upon fweet brier, a fine eft, or bruh of mofs 
of.divers colours, you fhall ever find full of white 
worms, Bacer:. 

It is notorious for its goatifh fmell, and afis not 
unlike the beard of that animal. Mere. 

A rujt ot daifies on a flow’ry lea. Dryden. 

Near a living ftream their manfion place 
Edg’d round with mols and /ufts of matted grafs. 

Dryden, 

The male among birds often appears in a creft, 
comb, a tuft ot feathers, or a natural little plume, 
ere€ted like a pinnacle on the top of the head. 

Spechitor. 


2, Acluiter; a plump. 


Going 2 little afide into the wood, where many 
times before the delighted to walk, her eyes were 
faluted with a ruft of trees fo clofe tet together, as 
with the thade the moon gave through it, it might 
breed a fearful kind of devotion to look upon it. 

Sidney. 

My houfe is at the suff of olives hard by. Sak 

An iland lie 
Girt with th’? unmeafur’d fea; and is fo nie, 
Thatin the midit I faw the fmoke 2rile, 
Through rufis of trees. Chapman, 
Wath high woeds the hills were crown'd ; 
With rufis the valleys, and each jountain fide 


DL itor. 


tufts or ciufters. 
There does a fable cloud 
Turn forth her filver lining on the night, 


And cait a gleam over this tufted grove. Miltone 
Towers and battlements ıt fees, 

Bofom’d high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps fome beauty lies 

The cynofure of neighbouring eyes. Milton. 


*Midit the defert fruitful telds arife, 
That, crown'd with tufted trees and fpringing corn, 
Like verdant ifles the fable waite adorn. Pope. 
Tu'rry. adj, [from tuft.] Adorned with 
tufts. A word of no authority. 
Let me ftrjp thee of thy tufted coat, 


Spresd thy ambrofial ttores. Tompon. 


To Tuc. w. a. [ceigan, cogan, Saxon. } 
1. To pull with ftrength long continued in 
the utmoft exertion; to draw. 
No more rug one another thus, nor moil youre 
felves; receive 
a Prife equal; conqueits crown ye both: the hits to 
others leave. Chapman. 
Thefe two maffy pillars 
With horrible contufion to and fro 
He rugg’d, he thook, till down they came, and drew 
Upon the heads of all that fat bencath 
The whole roof after them, with burft of thunder. 
Milton, 
Take pains the genuine meaning to explore, 
There fweat, there itiain, sug the laborious oar. 
Kofcommsr. 
2, To pull; to pluck, 
Prieft, beware thy heard; 
I mean to svg it, and to cut? you foucdly. Shukyp. 
There leaving him to his repote, 
Secur'd from the purfuit of foes, 
And wanting nothing bul a log, 
And a well tun’d theorbo hung 
| Upon a bough, tocase the pain 
His zygg’ad ears Sufer’d with a ftrain. 
TD, E CH Wee 
| ta To pull; to draw. 


The meaner fort will zg luftily at one oar. 


Tudioras. 


Sandys. 
There is tugging and pulling this way and that 
way. More. 


Thus galley- Javes svg willing at their oar, 
Content io work in proipect of the More; 
But would not work at all, if not conftrain’d before. 
Dryden. 
We havc been tugging a great while againit the 
ftream, and have almoit weathered our point; a 
ftretch or two more will do the work ; but if, infead 
of that,. we flacken our arms and drop our oars, we 
{hall be hurried back to the place from whence we 
fet out. Adidifun. 
z. To labour ; to contend; to flruggle. 
Cait your good counfels 
Upon his pailliun; let mylelt aud torture 
Tug for the ume to come. Shak peares 
Hais face ts black and full of bloo!, 
His hands abroad difplay'd, as one that graft 
And tuge'd for life. Shl fjeare: 
They lorg wreftled and Ñrenuonfly /vgg'd for 
thei hberty, with a no lels magnanimous than 
conitant perunacye Hwe. 
Go now with lome daring druz, 
Baicthy difeale, and while they (gy 
Thou to maintain the cruel ttnfe, 


Spend the dear siealure os thy ince. Craba. 


TUM 


Tuc. ». f. [from the verhb.] Pull per- 
formed with the utmolt effort. 
Downward by the feet le drew 
The trembling daitard: at the svg he falls, 
Valt ruins come along, rent trom the (moking walls. 
Dryden. 

To'ccer. ». f [from rag.] One that 
tugs or pulls hard. 

Tur'tion. x. f. [tuitio,; from tucor, Lat. ] 
Guardianthip; fuperintendent carc; care 
of a guardian or tutor. . 

A folly for a man of wifdom to put hiinfelf under 
the ryiicn of a beak. Sidney. 
They forcibly endeavour to calt the churches, 
under my care 2nd <uitiow, into the moulds they 
have fathioned to theirdefigns. King Charies. 
If government depends upon religion, this thews 
the pettilential defign of thofe that attempt to dif- 
join the civil and ecclefiattical interctts, fetting the 
latter wholly out of the twition of the tormer. South, 
When fo much true lite is put into them, frecly 
talk with them about what molt delights thein, that 
they may perceive that thofe under whole rition 
they are, are not enemies to their fatts{action. 


Locke. 


THOR DT Re 6 [exlipes Fr. tulipa, Latin. ] j 


A flower. 

The properties of a good tulip are, 1. It Mould 
have a tall item. 2. The flower fhould conliit of 
fiz leaves, three within, and three without, the for- 
mer being larger than the latter. 3. Their bottom 
fhould be proportioned to their top; their upper part 
fhould be rounded off, and not terminate ina point. 
4. The leaves when opened thould neither turn 
inward nor bend outward, but rather tland ered? ; 
the Rower thould be of a middling fize, neither over 
large sor too finall. ç. The ttripes thould be fmall 
and regular, ariling quite from the bottom of the 
flower. T'he chives thould not be yellow, but ofa 
brown colour. They are generally divided into 
three clafles, viz. precoces, or early flowers ; medias, 
or middling flowers ; and ferotines or late flowers. 
The early blowing rulips are not near fo fair, nor 
rifle half fo high as the late ones, but are chiefly 
valued for appearing fo early in the fpring. Miller. 

‘The rudip opens with the ring, and thuts with 
the fetting fun. Hakewill, 

Why tudips of one colour produce fome of another, 
and, running through all, Rill e(cape a blue. 

brown, 
TU'LIPTREE. xe /. A tree. 
To TU'MBLE. v. n. (tromber, Fr. tommelen, 
Dutch ; zombslare, Italian | 
1, To fall ; to come fuddenly and violently 


to the ground. 
Though the treafure 
Of nature's germins tumble all together, 


Anfwer me. Sbak/peare. 
To ftand or walk, to rife or tumble, 
As matter and as motion jumble. Prtvr. 


Sifyphus lifts his ttone up the hill; which care 
ried to the top, it immediately umbles to the bottom. 
Addifon, 

2. To fall in great quantities tumultuoully. 

When riches come by the courfe of inheritance 
and tetlameats, they come tumbling upon a man. 

Bacon. 
3. To roll about. 

I faw at the batom of one tree a gentleman bound 
with many garters hand and four, fo as well he 
might rumble and tofs. Sidney. 

Glo’tter ftumbled, and in falling (truck me 
Into the titling billows of the main. Soat/peare, 

4. To play tncks by various librations of 


the body. 
Reform our fenfe,and teach the men t’ obey ; 
They'll leave their rumbling, it you lead the way. 
Rowe. 
JT, TUMBLE. v. a. 
1, To turn over; to throw about by way 


of examination. 

When it came to the ears of Maximilian, and 
tumbling ıt over and over in his thoughts, that he 
thould at one blow be deleated of tne marriage ot 
bis daughter aad his own, he lott all patience. 

Bacen. 


EEE LAY! 

A man by tumbling his thoughts, and forming 
them into expretiions, gives them a new fermenta- 
tion, which warks them into a finer body. Collier. 

They tumbled all their little quivers o’er, 
To chufepropitious thafts. 

2. To throw by chance or violence. 
The mind often fets itfelf on work in fearch of 
fome hidden ideas; though fometimes they are 
rouzed and sumdied out of their dark cells into open 
day-light by fome turbulent paifious. Locke. 
> To throw down. 
Wile thou ftill be hammering treachery, 
To tumble down thy hufband and thyfelf 
From top of honour to dilgrace’s feet ? Shak/peare. 
King Lycurgus, while he fought in vain 
His friends to tree, was wnf kd on the plain. 
Dryden. 
If a greater force than his holds him faft, or rem- 
bles him down, he is no longer free. Locke. 
| Tu'MBLE. ». /. | from the verb.] A fall. 

A country-fellow got an unlucky ru:nble from a 
tree: why, fays a paffenger, I could have taught 
you a way to climb, and nevez hurt yourfelf with a 
fall. L’ Eftrange. 

Tu'MBLER. w. /. (from tumble. | 
1. One who shows poftures by various con- 
tortions of bedv, or feats of aétivity. 

What ftrange agility and activenefs do common 
rumblers and dancers on the rope attain to by exer- 
ciie ! Wilkins 

Nic bounced up with a fpring equal to that of the 
nimblett twmblers or rope-dancers. Arbuthnot. 

Never by tumbler thro’ the hoops was fhown 
Such tkillin palling all, and touching none. Pope. 

2. A large drinking glafs, 
Tu'MBREL. x. jJ. [tombereau, Fr.) A dung- 


cart. 

Twifallow once ended, get ture! and man, 
And compafs that fallow as foon as ye can. Tuffer. 

My corps is ina umbri laid, among 
The filth and ordure, and incios’d with dung ; 
‘Vhat cart arrelt, and raife a common cry, 

For facted hunger of my gold l die. Dryden. 

What Mall Ido with this bealtly ¢zaLri/? go lie 
down and feep, you fot. Congreve. 

He fometimes rode in an open embril. Tatler. 

TUMEFA'CTION, x, fe [tamefactia, Lat.) 
Swelling. 

The common figns and effects of weak fibres, are 
palenefs, a weak pulfe, sumefuiions in the whole 
body. Arbuthnot. 

To Tu'mery. ve a. [tumefacio, Lat.] ‘To 
{well ; to make totwell. 

I applied three fmall cauflicks triangular about 
the tumefied joint. bl ijeman, 

A confumption actually begun is when lome 
parts ofthe lungs are knotted and tunufied. Blacks. 
A flethy excrefcence, exceeding hard and fumefed, 

{uppofed to demand extirpation. Sharp. 


Tu!mip. adj, [tumidus, Lat. ] 
1. Swelling ; puffed Up. 


5 
2. 


Prior. 


: 


Protuberant ; raifed above the level. 

So high as heav'd the ronid hills, fo low 
Down funk a hollow bottom broud and deep, 
Capacious bed of waters. Milton. 
3. Pompous ; boattul; puffy; falfely fu- 
blime. 

‘Though fuch expreffions may feem tumid and 
afpiring ; yet cannot |Ì Icruple to ufe feeming hyper- 
boles in mentioning felicines, which make the 
higheft hyperbdoles but feeming ones. Boyle. 


Tu'mMorovus. atj. [from tumeur. | 


1. Swelling; protuberant. 
Who ever faw any cyprefs or pine, fmall below 
and above, and tamorcous in the middie, unlels fome 
| difeafed plant ? Worton. 
2. Fattuous; vainly pompous ; falfely mag 
nificent. 

According to their fubject, thefe tiles vary; for 
that which is high and lotty, declaring excellent 
matter, becomes valt and rumorcxs, fpeaking ot petty 
and interiour things. Ben Jinfon 

His limbs were rather fturdy than dainty, fubsme 


and almoit swmorcus in his looks and geltures. 
Woiton. 


TUM 
TUMOUR, #./. (tumor, Lat.) 


re A morbid fwelling, 

Tumour isa difeafe, in which the parts recede 
from their natural ttate by an undue increafe of their 
bignefs. Wijoman. 

Having diffeCted this fwelling vice, and feen what 
it is that feeds the rumour, if the difeafe be founced 
in pride, the abating that 1s the molt natural remedy. 

Government of tke Tongues 

The formation of knots and tumours in any part 
of the body, external or internal, that degenerate 
at length into an ulcer, arife from this, that fome 
parts ot the blood becoming by their fize of figure 
difproportioned to the fmall winding channels of the 
glands, cannot ireely flip through. Blackmore. 

2. Affected pomp; falfe magnificence ; 
puffy grandeur; fwelling mien ; unfub- 
ftantial greatnefs, 

His ttile was rich of phrafe, but fellom in bold 
metaphors; and fo far from the tumour, that it rather 
wants a little clevation. Wetton, 

It is not the power of tymsur and bold looks upon 
the paffions of the multitude, L' Eflrange. 

To Tump. [among gardencrs.] To fence 
trees about with earth, 

To Tu’mucate. Vs ne [tumulo, Latin.] 
To {weil. This feems to be the fenfe 
here, but I fufpect the word to be 
wrong. 

Urinous fpirits, or volatile alkalies, are fuch ene- 
mies to acid, that as foon as they are put together, 
they ‘unmu/ate and grow hot, and continue to hght 
till they have dilarmed or mortihed each other. 


| boyle. 
i Tu{ĒmuLo’se. adj. [tumulofus, Lat.] Full 
ot Mils. Baileya 


Tumuto'siry, 2 fe (tumulus, Latin | 
Hillinefs. Bailey, 


TU'MULT. 2. f. (tumulte, Fr. tumultus, 
Latin.] 
1. A promifcuous commotion in a multi- 


tude. 
A tumult is improved into a rebellion, and a 
government overturned by it. L’ Eftrarge. 
Waith neful taunts each other they oppole, 

Till in loud ¢zsw/e all the Greeks arofe. Pope. 
2. A multitude put into wild commotion. 
3. A flir; an irregular violence; a wild 

commotion, : 

What Ilir is this 3 what runnit in the heav’ns ? 

Whence cometh this alarum and this noite? Shaif- 

Tumult and confufion, all embroil’d. Milter. 
This piece of poetry, what can be nobler than the 

idea it gives us of the Supreme Being thus railing a 

tumult among the elements, and recovering them 

out of their contufiun, thus troubling and becalming 
nature ? Spetiator. 
TUMUL'TUARILY. adzv.[trom tumultuary.] 


In a tumultuary manner, 


Tumu'Lruariness. xe / [from rumul- 
tuary.] Turbulence; inclination or dife 
ofition to tuinults or com motions. 
The tuwultuarinefs of the people, or the factiouf- 
nefs of preibyters, gave occafion toinvent new models. 
King Charlese 
Tumu'ttuary. adj. [tumultuaire, Fre 
from tumult, | 
te Diforderly ; promifcuous ; confufed. 
Perkin had learned, that people under som mand 
ufed to confult, and after to march in order, and 
rebels contrariwile ; and oblerv.ng their orderly, and 
not (nmultuary arming, doubted the worlt. Bacon. 
My tullowers were at that time no way propor- 
tionable to hazard a tumuliuary condict. King Cha, 
Isat likely that the divided atoms thould keep the 
fame ranks in fuch a variety ol ruwnultuary agitations 
in that liquid medium ? Glanville. 
2. Reltlefs; put into irregular commotion. 
Men who live withoct reiigion, live always in a 
tumultuary and refilels itate. Atterbury. 
To V UMU'LTUATE. v, x. (tumultusr, Lai] 


To make a tumult, 


TUN 


TUMULTUA'TION. 2. f [from tumuluate.) 
Irregular and confufed agitation. 

That in the found the contiguous air reccives 
many ttrokes from the particles of the liquor, feems 
probable by the fudden and cager tumultuaticn of 
its parts. | Moyle. 

Tumu'Lruovs. adj. (from tumult ; tumul- 
tueux, French. | 
1. Violently carried on by diforderly mul- 


titudes, 

Many civil broils, and tumultuous rebellions, 
they fairly overcame, by reafon ot the continual pre- 
fence of their king, whofe only perfon oftentimes 
contains the unruly people from a thoufand evil ac- 
cafions. S penfer. 

2. Put into violent commotion; irregu- 
larly and confufedly agitated. 

The Rrong rebuff of fome tumultuors cloud 
Hurry’d bhim aloft. Ailton, 

His dire attempt; which nigh the bith 
Now rowling, boils in his zumultuons brealt, 
And like a devililh engine back recoils 
Upon himfelf. Milton. 

The vital blood, that had forfook my heart, 
Returns again in fuch rumu tuous tides, 
Te quite o`crcomes me, 

3. Turbulent; violent. 

Nought refs for me in this tasnadiucus Cirife, 
But to make open proclamation. Sba prane. 

Furioufy running in apon him with tecmudiaous 
fpeech, he violently raught from his head his rich 
cap of fables. Knolles. 

4. Full of tumults. 

The winds began to fpeak louder, and, as in a 
tumultuous Kingdom, to think themfelves fitteit in- 
ftruments of commandment. Sidney. 

Tumu'Lttvousty,. adv. [from tumultu- 
ous.) By a€tof the multitude; with con- 


fufion and violence. 
It was done by edict, nv rumultusufly; the {word 

was not put into the people’s hand. Bacon, 
TUN. x. /. [cunne, Saxon ; zoune, Dutch; 

10NNC, (CHHEAR, F rench, | 
1. A large cafk. 

As when a fpark 

Lights on a heap of powder, laid 

Fit for the ru”, fome magazine to ftore 

Againtt a rumour'd war. 
2. The meafure of four hogfheads. 
3. Any large quantity proverbially, 

I have cvei follow’d thee with hate, 


Drawn tus of blood out of thy country’s breaft. 
Sbhak/peare, 


Addifen. 


Milton. 


4. A drunkard, in burlefque. 

Here’s a tun of midnight-work to come, 

Og from a treafon-tavern rolling home. Dryden. 
ç. The weight of two thoufand pounds. 
6. A cubick fpace in a fhip, fuppofed to 

contain a tun, 

So fenced about with rocks and lets, that with- 
out knowledge of the paffluges, a boat of ten tuns 
cannot be brought into the haven. Aeylin. 

4. Dryden has ufed it fora perimetrical 
meafure, I believe without precedent or 
propriety. 

A run about was evety pillar there ; 

A polith’d mirrour hone not half fo clear, Dryden, 
To Tux. v.a. [from the noun.) To put 

into cafks ; to barrel. 

If in the mult, or wort, while it worketh, before 
ithe tvnned, the burrage {tay atime, and be often 
changed with freth, it will make a fovereign drink 
for melancholy. Bacon. 

The fame fermented juice degenerating into vine- 
gar, yields an acid and corroding fpint. The fame 
juice tunned up, arms itfelf with tartar. Royle, 

Tu'xasie, adj. (from tune. ] Harmonious; 
mufical, 
A cry more tunable 
Was never halloo’d to, nor cheer’d with horn. 
Shak/peare, 
Hard are the ways of truth, and rough to walk ; 


Vote: 


TUN 


Smooth on the tongue difcours’d, pleafing toth' eae, 
And funds as fylvan pipe or-fong. Alistan. 

All ruxable founds, whercof human voice is one, 
are made by a regular vibration of the fonorous 
hody, and undulation of the air, proportionrable to 
the acutenefs or gravity of the tone. Fizider. 

Several lines in Virgil are not altogether ruzable 
to a modern ear. Garib. 


TU’NABLENESS. 2. /. [from runable,] Har- 
mony ; melodioufnefs. 

Tu'naBLy, adv. [from tunable, | Harmo- 
nioufly ; melodioufly. 

Tu'x-pisu. x. fe [from zuz and dih.] A 
tunnel, 

TUNE, v. 4 (toa, Dut. tu, Swed. tuono, 
Ital. tone, Fr. tonus, Lat. | 


1. Zuve is a diverfity of notes put together. 
Came he to fing a raven’s note, 
Whole difmal tae bereft my vital pow'rs? Shak/. 

Tunes and airs have in themfelves fome affiaity 
with the affections; as merry tunes, doleful tunes, 
folemn fumes, tunes inclining men’s minds to pity, 
warlike wares; fo that tures have a predifpofition 
to the motian of the fpirit. Bacon, 

Keep untteady nature to her law, 
And the low world in meafur’d motion draw 
Alter the heav’nly une, which none can hear 
O1 human mould with grofs unpurged ear. AZi//on. 
That fweet fong you fung one ftarry night, 
The tome | Aill retain, but not the words. D: yden. 
The difgofition in the fiddle to play tynes. 
Arbuthnot B Pope. 
2. Sound; note. 
Such a noife arofe 
As the fhrouds make at fea in a tif tempeft, 
As loud, and to as many tyres. Shak/peare. 
3. Harmony; order; concert of parts. 

A continual parliament | thought would but keep 
the commonweal in (une, by preferving laws in their 
due execution ond vigour. King Charles. 

4. State of giving the due founds ; as, the 
fiddle ts in tune, or out of tune. 

. Proper ftate for ufe or application ; right 

difpofition ; fit temper; proper humour. 

A child will learn three times as much when he 
is in tune, as he will with double the time and gains, 
when he goes awkwardly, or is dragged unwillingly 
to it. Locke, 

6. State of any thing with refpect to 
order. 

DittreTed Lear, in his better tuze, remembers 
what we are come about. Shakfpeare. 

Jo Tune. v. a. [from the noun, | 
1. To put into fuch a ftate, as that the 
proper founds may be produced, 
Their golden harps they took, 
Harps ever tuna, that glitter’d by their fide, AZi/r, 
‘Tune your harps, 
Ye angels, to that found; and thou, my hear, 
Make room to entertain thy Howing joy. Dryden. 
2. Vo fing harmontonily. 

Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow, 

Melodious murmurs, warbling tuse his praile. 
Milten. 
Rouze up, ye Thebans: rwve your To Pæans; 
Your king returns, the Argians aie o’crcome. 
Dryden. 
Leave fuch to ture their own dull rhyines, and 
know 
What’: roundly fmooth, and languifhingly Now. 


+ 


Pose 


i 
Je To put mtoa order fo as to produce the 2, A net wide at the mouth, and end 


roper eftect. 
To VUNE., Te 2 
1, To form one found to another. 
The winds were huth'd, vo ieaf io imali 
At all was feen to thir; 
Whilf runizg to the waters fall, 
The {mall birds fang to her. 
AJl founds on fret or ftop 
Temper'd foft turings, intermix’d with voice, 
; sVIilton. 
2. To utter with the voice inaruculate 


harmony. 


Dray tor. 


: 
| 


FY UN 
Tu'nitut. adj, [tune and full.) Mubeali 


harmonious, 
l faw a gleafant grove, 
With chant of tuneful birds retounding love. Mie. 
Earth {miles with flow'’ss renewing, laughs the 
fkys 
And Birds co lay of love their tuneful notes apply. 
Deydier, 
For thy own glory fing our fov`reign’s praile, 
God of verfes and of days! 
Let all thy /umeful fons adorn 
‘Their laQing works with William's name. Prin, 
Poets themfelves mufi fill, like thole they fung, 
Deaf the prais’d car, and mute the tuneful longue. 
Pope. 
Tu'weress. adj. [from tae.) Unhariae- 
nious; unmufical. 
When in hand my sunelefs harp I take, 
Then do l more auginent my loes defpight. Spenfer. 
Swallow, what doft thou 
Waith thy danede/s ferenade? Cowley. 
Tuner. x. f. [from tae. ] One who tunes. 
The pox of fuch antick, lifping, affected phanta- 
fies, thefe new tuners of accents. Shakfpeare, 


TU'NICK. 2. f. (tunique, Vr. tunica, Lat.) 
te Pare of the Roman drefs. 

The tuzicks of the Romans, which aofwer to 
our wailtcoats, were without ornaments, and with 
very Mhort fleeves. Arbathac, 

‘2. Natural covering; integument; runicle. 

Lohocks and fvrups abate and demulce the aarf{e- 
nefs of a cough, by mollifying the ruggedne:: of the 
intern fuick of the guliet. flareey. 

Their fruit is locked up all winter in their gems, 
and well fenced with neat and clufe susicks. 

Denham, 

The dropfy of the tunica vaginalis is owing to 
a preternatural difcharge of that water continually 
feparating on the internal furface of the susick. 

Sharp. 
Tu'nrcie. x. f, [from tunick.] Natural 
cover; integument. 

The humouts and tunicis are purely tranfparent, 
to lct in the light and colour unfuiled. Ray. 

One fingle grain of wheat, barley, or tve, thall 
contain four or five diftinét piants under one conie 
mon turicle; a very convincing argument of the 
providence of God. Bentley. 

Tu/‘NNAGE. xe fa [trom zun. | 
t. Content of a veflel meafured by the tun. 

The confideration of the riches of the ancients 
leads to that of their trade, and to inquire into the 
bulk and tunnage of their thipping. Arbuthnot. 

2. Tax laid by the tun; as, to levy ruw- 
nage and poundage. 

TU'NNEL. 2, 

re The fhaft of a chimney; the paffage for 
the {moke. 

It was a vault ybuilt for great difpence, 

With mang ranges rear’d along the wall, 
And one greatchimney, whofe long suxzel thence 
The tmoak forth threw, Spenfer. 

The water being rarified, and by rarificatiun re- 
folved into wind, will force up thé fmoke, which 
otherwife might linger inthe szane/, and cftentimes 
reverfe. Hf otton. 

z. A funnel; a pipe by which liquor is 
poured into vcllels. 

Yor the helo of the hearing, make an inttrumert 
like a tunuel, the narrow part of the bignefs of the 
bole of the ear, and the oroader end much larger. 

bacon. 
ing in 


"a point, and fo refembling a funnel or 
tunnel. 
Jo T U'NNEL. t, 2 [from the noun. J 
re Jo form like a tunnel. 
The phalanz tribe inhabit the tunelec, cone 
volved leaves. Derbam, 
2. To catch ina net. 
. This word is ufed by Derham for to 
make network ; to reticulate. 
Some birds not only weave the fibrous parts of 


5 


(=) 


TURR: 


vegetables, and curioufly ruzne! them into nefs, but 
aruficially fufpend them on the twigs of trees. 
Detam. 
Tu’nnNY. 2. f. [tonnen, Ital. thynnus, Lat. } 
A fea fih. 
Some fiih are boiled and preferved frefh in vine- 
gar, as funy and turbot. Carew. 
Tur. #./. [I know not of what original. ] 
Aram, ‘This word is yet ufed in Staf- 
fordfhire, and in other provinces. 
To Tur. v. #. To bute like a ram. 
Tu'rban. \a. f. [a Turgih word.] 
Tu'RBANT. ? The cover worn by the 
Tou'rBaxb. j Turks on their heads. 
Gates of monarchs 
Arch’d are fo high, that giants may jet through, 
And keep their impious turdunds ony without 
Good-morrow to the fun. Shak/peare. 
His hat was in the form of a turban, aot lo huge 
as the Turkith ryrbans. Bacon. 
i From utinoft Indian ifle, Taprobane, 
Duik iaces with white tlken turéaxts wreath'd. 
Milton 
1 fee the Turk nodding with his turbant. Horwel. 
Some, for the pride of Vurkith courts defign’d, 
For folded zurbants nett Holland bear, Dryden. 
Tu RBANED. adj. [from urban, | Wearing 
a turban. 
A turban'd Turk 
That beat a Venetian, and traduc’d the ftate, 
l took by the throat. Shakfpeare. 
TU'RBARY. a. /. [turbaria, low Lat. trom 
turf.) The right of digging turf. 
Skinner. 
TU'RBID. adj. [turbidus, Lat.] Thick; 
muddy ; not clear. 
Though lees make the liquid zurkid, yet they 
refine the fprits. Bacon. 
The brazen inftruments of death difcharge 
Horrible flames, and szrbid ttreaming clouds 
Of tmoke fulphureous: intermix’d with thefe 
Large globous irons fly. Philips. 
‘The ordinary fprings, which were before clear, 
frefh, and limpid, become thick and ser4i.1, as long 
as the earthquzke laits. Hiuodward. 


Tu'RBIDNESs. x. f. [from turbid. | Mud- 
dinefs; thicknefs. 
TU'RBINATED., adj. [turbinatus, Lat. | 
1. Twifted; fpiral; pafing from narrower 
to wider. 
Let mechanifm here produce a fpiral and turdi- 


mated motion of the whvie moved body, without an 
external director. Benticy. 


2. Among botanifts, plants are called zr- 
binated, as fome parts of them refemble, 
or are of a conical figure. Di&, 

Tureina’Tion. x. f. [from turbinated. | 
The a& of fpinaing like a top. 

Tu/nBitH. 2. f. (turperhus, Lat.) Yellow 
mercury precipitate. 

I fent him twelve grains of rurbitb mineral, and 
purged it off with a bitter draught. I repeated the 


turbitb once in three days; and the ulcers thelled 
foon off. Wijeman. 


To'rpot. in. S [turbot, Fro and Dut. 
rhombus, Lat.] A delicate fith. 
Some fith are preferved treth in vinegar, as turbot. 


Cimew. 
Of fifhes you fhall fnd in arms the whale, the 


falmon, the rurbor. Peacham. 
Nor oytters of the Lucrine lake 

My fober appetute would with, 

Nor turbot. Dryden. 


Tu RBULENCE. ) 4%. Se Crurbulence, 
Tu’rpuLency. §  tarbalentia, Lat.) 
1. Lumult; confufion. 
l have dresm’d 
Of bloody taibucence; and this whole night 
Hath vwdthing been but forms of flauighter. Shul/p. 
Orteumes noxious where they light 
On man, beat, plant, waltetul and turbuleat, 
Like twrbwicucics in the affairs of en, 


Fr. 


TUR 


Over whofe heads they roar, and feem to point: 

They oft forefignify and threaten ill. Milton. 
2. Diforder of paffions. 

I come tocalm thy turbulence of mind, 

If realon will refume her fov'reign fyay. Dryden. 

3. Tumultuoufnefs ; tendency to confufion, 
You think this turbulence of blood 

From {tagnating preferves the flood, 

W hich thus fermenting by degrees, 

Exalts the fpirits, finks the lees. Swift. 
Tu/R BULENT. adj, [turbulentus, Latin. |} 
1. Railing agitation; producing commo- 

ton. 

From the clear milky juice allaying 
| Thirlt, and retreth’d; nor envy’d them the grape, 
| Whole heads that txrbucent liquor hills with tumes. 
Milton. 
z. Expofed to commotion; liable to agi- 
tution. 
Calin region once, 
And full of peace; now toit, and turbulent! 
Aiton. 
3. Tumultuous; violent. 
What wondrous fort of death has heav’n defign’d 
For fo untam’d, fo turbulent a mind? Dryden. 
Nor need we tell what anxious cares attend 

The turbulent mirth of wine, nor all the kinds 

Of maladies that lead to death’s grim cave, 

Wrought by intemperance. Dryden. 

Men of ambitious and tardudent {pirits, that were 
dillatished with privacy, were allowed to engage in 
matters of itate. Bentley. 

[U'RBULENTLY. adv. [from turbulent. ] 
Tumultuoufly ; violently. 
Turn. xz. f [cund, Saxon.] Excrement. 
TURF, ». /. [s¥np, Saxon; forf, Dutch; 
taf, Swedith.} A clod covered with 
grafs; a part of the furlace of the 
ground. 
Where was this lane? 
Clofe by the battle, ditch’d, and wall’d with raf. 
Shat/peare, 
Turf and peats are cheap fuels, and lalt long. 


Bacon, 


Could that divide you from near whhering guides ? 
They left me weary on a grally turf. Milton. 
Each place fome monument of thee fhould bear ; 

l with green éurfs would grateful altars raife. Dryd. 

Their bucklers ring around, 

Their trampling turns the turf, and {hakes the folid 
ground. Dryden. 
The ambaffador every morning religioufly fatuted 

a turf of earth dug out of his own native foil, to re- 
mind him that ali the day he was to think of his 


country. Addifon. 
His flock daily crops 

Their verdant dinner from the mofly tzrf, 

Sufficient. Philips. 


Yec thall thy grave with rifing flow’rs be dreft, 

And the green turf lie lightly on thy breat. Pope. 
To Turf. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
cover with turfs. 

The face of the bank next the fea is turfed. 

Mortimer, 
T U'RFINESS. n. f. [from turf] The ftare 
of abounding with turfs. 
To'rry. adj. [from zurf.] Full of turfs. 
Tu/RGENT. adj, (turgens, Lat.] Swelling; 
protuberant ; tumid. 

Where humours are turgent, it is neceffary not 
only to purge them, but alio to ttrengthen the in- 
tetted parts. Government of the Tongue. 

The clutters clear, 
White o'er the furgent hlm the living dew. TAom/. 


pe aT oe 

ee ean al i nf. turgefcens, Lat.) 

1. The aé& of {welling ; the ftate of being 
fwollen. 

The infant cxrge/cence is not to be taken off, but 

by medicines of higher natures. Brown. 

2. Empty magnificence. 

C U'RGID. adj. (turgidus, Latin. ] 

1. Swelling; bloated; Alling more room 
than betore. 


FUR 


A bladder, moderately filled with air, and ftrongly 
tied, held near the fire grew zxrgiďand hard; and 
brought nearer, fucdenly broke with a vehement 
noife. Boy leo 

The fpirits embroiled with the malignity, and 
drowned in the blood turgid and tumihed by the 
febrile fermentation, are by phlebotomy relieved. 


Harvey. 
Difburthen thou thy faplefs wood 
Of its rich progeny; the ¢urgid fruit 
Abounds with mellow liguor. Philipa 


Thofe channels, turgid with th’ odftructed tide, 

Stretch their {mali holes, and make their mehes 

wide. blackmorre. 

2. Pompous; faftuous; vainly 
magnificent. 

Some have a violent and /xrgid manner of talk- 
ing and thinking; whatfoever they judge of 19 with 
a tin¢ture of this vanity. Batise 

TURGI'DITY. ». J. [from turgid.| State 
of being fwallen, 

The forerunners of an apoplexy are dulnefs, flaw 
nefs of fpeech, vertigos, weaknefs, wateinels and 
turgidity of the eyes. Ar buthnat. 

Tu'rwxey. z. /. [gallina turcia, Lat.] A 
large dometiick fowl fuppofed to be 
brought from Turkey. 

Here he comes fwelling like a turkey cock. 

Shukfpezre.s 

The turkey-cock hath fwelling gills) the hen lefse 

Bacon, 


tumid; 


So fpecds the wily fox, 
Who lately nich’d the tarkey’s callow care. Guye 
T U'RKOIS. x. /. [turguorfe, Fr. from turkey.) 
A blue tone numbered among the meaner 
precious ftones, now difcovered to be a 
bone impregnated with cupreous parii- 
cles. 

Thofe bony bodies found among copper-ores a-e 
tinged with green or blues the swrcois ttone, as it is 
commonly ttiled by lapidaries, 1s part ot a bone fo 
unged. Voodward, 

Tu'rkscap. a. f. [martagon.| An herb, 
Ainfav, 
Turm. u- f. (turme, Latin.) A troop- 
Not in ufe. 
Legions and cchorts, turms of hozfe and wings. 
Milton, 
Tu/RMERICK. 2. f. [termerica, Lat} An 
Indian root whicli makes a yellow die. 
Turmo'lL. x. f. [derived by Stauer from 
tremouille, Fr. a mill-hopper ; more prc- 
bably derived from moil, to labour. ] 
Trouble; difturbance ; haraffing unest- 
nefs; tumultuous moleflation, Little 
in ule. 

He feeks, with torment and tui mei/, 

To force me live, and will not let me dic. Sperfers 
There lil rek, as atter much turmoil 

A ble(fed foul doth in elybum, Sbst fpeare, 
Blinded greatnefs ever in tum il, 

Sull feeking happy lite, makes life a toil. Daniele 

Happy when l, from this turmvil ler tree, 

That peaceful and divine afflembly fee.  Derham.. 
To Turmo'tt, v.a. [from the noun. | 


! i. To harafs with commotion. 


That is not fault of will in thofe godly fathers, 
but the troublous occafions wherewith that wretched, 
realm hath continually been turoiled. Spenfer. 

Itis her fatal misfortune above alt other Countries, 
to be miferably tolfed and turn:ciled with thefe tturms 
ot affiiction. Spenfer. 

Haughty Juno, who with endlefs broil 
Did earth, and heav’n, and Jove himfelt rurmcil, 
Ac length aton’d, her friendly pow’r (hall join. 

f Dryden, 
2. To weary; to keep in unguietnefs, 

Having newly left thofe grammauc allows, 
where they ftuck unreafonadly to learn a few words, 
on the fudden are trantporicd to be wit and turmuiled 
with their ugballafted wits in fathomluls and un- 
quict dee ps ot controverfy. NI GAT A 


Jo Turn, v.a. [tupnan, Saxon; srurver, 
French; trom sorzo, Latin, | 


TUR 


t, Yu put into a circular or vertiginous 
motion ; to move round; to revolve, 
She would have made Hercules tra the fpit; 
yca, and have cleft his club to make the fire too. 
Shak/peare. 
He turned me about with his finger and thumb, as 
one would fet upa top. Shak/peare. 
Here’s a knockivg, indeed: if a man were porter 
of hcll-gate, he thould have old ruruning the key. 
Shak/peare. 
They in numbers that compute 
Days, months, and ycars, towards his allecheering 
lam 
Turn (wife heir various motions, or are turn'd 
By his magnetic beam. Milton. 
2. To put the upper fide downward; to 


fhift with regard to the fides. 

When the hen has laid her eges fo that fhe can 
cover them, what care docs the take in turning them 
frequently, that all parts may partake of the vital 
warmth! ; Addifon. 

3. To change with refpeé to pofition. 

Expert 
When to advance, or Rand, or zura the fway 

Of battle. . Milton, 
He bid his angels sur afcance the poles. Adi/ron. 

4. To change the ftate of the balance. 
You weigh equally, a feather will zur» the feale. 
Shak/peare. 

If 1 furvive, hall Troy the lefs prevail ? 

A fingle foul 's too light to turn the tcale. Dryden. 
5. To bring the infide out. 
He call'd me fot; 

And told me I had ¢arz’d the wrong fide out. 

Sbuk/peare. 
The vat abyfs 

Up from the bottom rxru’d by furious winds. 

Milton, 


6. To change as to the pofture of the body, 


or dire€tion of the look. 
Apollo, angry at the fight, from top of [lion 
cride; 
Turne head, ye well-rod pecres of Troy. Chapman, 
His gentle dumb expreflion rurz’d at length 
The eye of Eve to mark his play. Milion. 
The rage of thirft and hunger now fuppreit, 
The monarch turns him to his royal guet. Pope. 
. To form ona lathe by moving round. 


torno, Latin. | 

As the placing one foot ofa pair of compalfes on a 
plane, and moving about the other foot, defcribes a 
circle with the moving point; fo any fubitance, 
pitched fteddy on two points, as on an axis, and 
moval about, alfo defcribes a circle concentric to the 
axis; and an edge-tool fet fteddy to that part of the 
outlide of the fubftance, will in a circumvolution of 
that (ubitance cut off all the parts that lie farther off 
the axis, and make the outfide alfo concentric to the 
axis. This is the whole fum of ruruinge Moxon. 

The whole lathe is made ftrong, becaufe the 
matter it /urrs being metal, is heavier than wood, 
and with forcible coming about, would, if the lathe 


were flight, make it tremble, and fo fpoil the work. 
Moxon. 


8. To form; to shape. 
Fits whole perlon is finely turned, and {peaks him 
a mat of quality. Tatler, 
What nervous arms he boafts, how firm his tread, 
His limbs how tura’d, how broad his thoulders 
{pread ! Pope, 
9. To change; to transform; to metamor- 


phofe; to tranfinute. 
My throat of war be turn’d 
To the virgin’s voice that babies lulls afleep. 
ShLak/peare. 
This mock of his 
Hath turn’d his balls to gunftones. Shakfpeare. 
Turn the council of Ahitophel into fooli(hnefs. 
2 Samuel, 
Impatience furs an ague into a fever, a fever to 
the plague, tear into defpair, anger into rage, lofs in- 
to madnefs, and forrow to amazement. Taylor, 
O goodnefs! that fhall evil ¿u77 to good. Milton, 
Ot footy coal th° empirick alchemilt 
Can turn, or holds it potlible to txr», 
Metals of drofficft ore to perfe gold. 
10. To make of another colour. 


Milton. 


T Uae 
The choler of a hog rurmed fyrup of violets green. | 
Lioyers 
11. To change; to alter. 
Difdain not me, although I be not fair: 
Doth beauty keep which never fun can burn, 
Nor ftorms do turn? Sidney. 
Some dear triend dead; clfe nothing in tbe world 
Could tur fo much the cunftitution 
Of any conftant man. Shbakfpeare. 
12. To make a reverfe of fortune. 
Fortune confounds the wife, 
And, when they IcaltexpeR it, turns the dice. 
Dryden. 


13. To tranflate. , 
The bard whom pilfer’d paftorals renown ; 
Who urns a Perfian tale for halt a crown, 

Jun writes to make his barrennefs appear. Pope. 
14. To change to another opinion, or party, 
worfe or better ; to convert ; to pervert. 

Turn ye not unto idols, nor make to yourfelves 
molten gods. Leviticus. 
15. To change with regard to inclination 


or temper, i 
Turn thee unto me, and have mercy upon me. 

Pialms, 

16. Toalter from one effect or purpofe to 


another. 

That unreadinefs which they find in us, they 
turn itto the foothing up themflelves in that accurled 
fancy. Hooker. 

When a ftorm of fad mifchance beats upon our 
fpirits, ¿ura it into advantage, to Íerve religion or 
prudence. Taylor. 

God will make thefe evils the occafion of greater 
good, by tuning them to advantage in this world, 
or increafe of our happinefs inthe nexte Tifon. 

17. ‘To betake. 

Sheep, and great cattle, it feems indifferent which 

of thefe two were molt surned to. Temple. 
18. ‘Vo transfer. 

Thefe came to David to Hebron, to turu the 

kingdom ot Saul to him. 1 Coronicles. 
19. To fall upon by fome change. 

The deftruction of Demetrius, fon to Philip rr. 
of Macedon, turned upon the father who died of 
repentance. Bacon. 

20. To make to naufeate. 

The report, and mach more the fight of a Juxari- 
ous feeder, would zyra his ttomach. Fell, 

This beaftly line quite /xr»s my tomach. Pope. 

21. To make giddy. 
Eaftern priefts in giddy circles run, 
And turn their heads to imitate the fun. Pope. 
22. To infatuate; to make mad: applicd 
to the head or brain. 

My aking head can fcarce fupport the pain; 
This curfed love willfurely fxr» my brain : 

Feel how it hoots. Theocrit. 

There is nota more melancholy object than a 
man who has his head twraed with religious enthu- 
fiafm. Addifon. 

Alas! the raves; her brain, I fear, is tar'd. 

Rowe. 
23. To change direCtion to, or frum, any 
point. 
The fun 
Was bid sx reins from th’ equinottial road. 
Milton. 

A man, though he ¢wrvs his eyes towards 2a 
object, yet he may chufe whether he will curiouily 
furvey it. Locke, 

Unlefs he turns his thoughts that way, he wi!l no 
more have diftinét ideas of the operation of his 
mind, than he will have of a clock who will not 
turn his eyes to it, Locke. 

They turn away their eyes from a beautiful 
profpect. Addijon. 

24. To direét by a change to a certain pur- 


ofe or propention. 
My thoughts are tura’'d on peace. 
Already have our quarrels fill’d the world 
With widows and with orphans. Adidifon. 
This exurns the bufeft {pirits from the old notions 
of honour and liberty to the thoughts of trafiek- 
Addifor. 
His natural magnanimity turned all his thoughts 


T OR 
upon femethiag more valuable than he had in view. 
Addifun. 
He turned his thoughts rather to books and cone 
verfation, then to politicks. Prior. 
Fle is itill to fpring from one of a poetical Jifpott- 
tion, frora whoin he might inherit a ‘oul raraed to 


poctry. : Pope. 
25. ‘lo double in. 
Thus a wife tailor is not pinching, 
But tarns at ever feam anitach go. Swift. 


26. To revolve; to agitate in the mind, 

Turn thefe ideas about in your mind, and take a 
view of them on all fides. Mutts. 

27. To bend froin a perpendicular edge ; 
to blunt. 

Quick wits are more quick to enter (peedily, thaa 
able to pierce far ; like sharp tools, witule edges be 
very foon surned, Afcham. 

28. To drive by violence; to expel; with 
oul, OF oul of. 
Rather (wr this day sue of the week ; 


This day of thame. Shak/peare. 
‘They tura'd weak people and children unable for 


fervice out of the city. Knollese 
He now was grown deform’d and poor, 
And fit to be turn’d ont of door. Eludibr2s. 


It | had taken to the church, I fhould have had 
more feule than to have tura'd myfelf out of my 
benefice by writing libels on my parilhioners. Dry, 

*Twould be hard to imagine that God would turn 
him owt cf paradife, to till the ground, and at the 
fame time advance him twa throne. Lecke. 

A great man in a peafant's houfe, finding his 
wife handlume, surn’? the good man out of his 


dwelling. Adsifon. 
zy. ‘Vo apply by a change of ufe. 
They ali the facred mytleries of neavea 
To their own vile advantages thall tur, = Miston. 


When the paffage is open, land will be turned 
molt to great cattle; when thut, to fheep, Tewy/e. 

gio. E lerreveric., scosrepcal, 

God will tur thy captivity, and heve compaffion 
upon thee. Deuteronomy. 

31. To keep paffing in a courfe of exchange 
or traffick. 

‘Thefe are certain commodities, and yield the 
readicit money of any that are turad in this king- 
dom, as they never failof apriceabroad. Teple. 

A man muf guard, it he intends to keep fair with 
the world, and rura the penny. Collier. 

32. To adapt the mind. 

Howcver improper he might have been for ftudies 
of a higher nature, he was perfectly well zurz’`a for 
trade. Addifon. 

33. To put toward another. 

l will fend any tear before thee, and make all 
thine enemies zur» their backs unto thee. Lxoduse 

g4. To retort; to throw back. 

Luther’s confeience, by his inttigations, furze 
thele very reafuninzgs upon him. Atterbury. 

35. To Turn away. To difonfs trom 
fervice; to difcard, 

She did nothing but turn up and down, as fhe had 
hoped to turn zway the faney that maftercu her, and 
hid her face asif fhe could have hidden herfelf from 
her own fancies. Siuney. 

Yet you will be hanged for being fo lang abfent, 
or be turn'd away. Shatfpeare. 

She turned away one fervant for putting too 
much oil in her failad. Arbuthnot. 

36. To Turn away. To avert. 

A third part of prayer is deprecation; that is, 
when we pray to God to fu7m arway fome evil trom 
us. Dury of Alan. 

37. To Turn bach To return to the 


hand from which it was received, 
We turn not back the filks upon the merchant, 
When we {poil'd them. Shuk/peare. 


38. Jo Turn of. To difmifs contemp- 


tuoufly, 
Having brought our treafure, 
Then take we down his load, and tern him off 
Like to ihe empty afs, to take his cars. Sewh/p. 
The murmurer is surn`d off, to the company ot 
thole doleful creatures that innabit the ruins af Bu- 
bylon. Government of the Tongue. 


te 
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He rurned off his former wite to make room ior 

this marriage. Å Addifon. 

79. To Turn off, To give over; to 
relign. 

The mo? adverfe chances are like the ploush'ng 
and breaking the cround, in order to a more plenti- 
ful harvelt. And yet we are not fo wholly ured 

cff to that reverfion, as to have no fupolies tor the 
prefent; for defides the comfort of fo certain an ez- 
peciation in another life, we have prommifes alfo tor 
this. Decay of Piety. 


40. To Turn of. To defleét; to divert. | 


The inftitution of fports was intended by all 
governments to turn cH the thoughts of the pesple 
from bufying themfelves in matters of tare, Addifon. 

gl. Tobe Tuxnxevof To advance toan 
ace beyond. An odd urgrammatical 


phrafe. 
Narciffus now his fixteeath year began, 
Tutt turn’d of boy, and on the verge ot man. Ovid. 
Whea turned of forty, they determined to retire 
to the country. AdSifon. 
Irus, though now rurucd of fifty, has not appeared 
in the world fince five and twenty. Aadifon 
To Turn over. To transfer. 
Excufing himfetf, and surning over the fault to 
fortune ; then let it be your ill fortune too. Sidzey. 
To Turnover. To refer. 


gA 


a 
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After he had faluted Solyma7, and was about to 


declare the caule of his coming, he was turned over 

to the Baita’s. Knolles. 
Tis well the debt no payment does demand, 

You turn me over to another hand. Dryden. 


44 To TURN over. 
of a book atter another. 


Some conceive shey have no more to do than to 
turn over a Concordance. Swift. 


45. To Tuan overe Tothrow off the lad- 


der. 


Criminals condemned to fuffer 
Are blinded firft, and thea ¢urn'd over, Butler. 


46. To TuRN te, To have recourle to. 
He that has once acquired a prudential habit, 
doth nor, in his bufinefs, tern rothefe rules. Grew. 
Helvicus’stables may be rxrzed coon all oceaftons. 
Lecke. 
To TURN. v.z. 
1. To move round ; to have a circular or 


vertiginous motion. 
Such « light and mettled dance 

Saw you never; 

And by lead- men for the nonce, 

That turn round like grindleftones. Ben Fanfon. 
The gate on golden hinges turning. Milton. 
Vhecaufe of the imagination that things tur 

round, isẹ for that the fpirits themfelves zrs, being 

comprefied by the vapour of the wine; for every 
liquid body, upon compre Mion, turneth, as we fee in 
water; and itisall one to the fight, whether the 
vifual fpitits mave, or the object moveth, or the 
medium moveth. And we fee that long tarring 
round breedeth the fame imagination. Bacen. 
2. To mow regard or anger, by directing 
the look toward any thing. 
Pompey turned upon him, and bade him be quiet. 
Bacon. 
‘The upderitanding turns inwards on itfelf, and 


reficcts on its own operations, Legke, 
Turn mighty monarch, tura this way; 
Do not reiufe to hear. Dryden. 


3. To move the body round. 
Nature wrought fo, that feeing me the turn’. 
Ailton. 

He faid, and turning (hort with fpeedy pace, 

Cafts by a fcornful glance, and quits the place. 
Dryden, 
. To move from its place. 

‘The ancle-bone is apt to turn out on either fide, 
by reafon of relaxation of the tendons upon the leait 
walking. Wifcman. 

5. To change pofture, 

Ifone with ten thoufand dice fhouid throw five 
thoufand fifes once or twice, we might fay he did it 
by chance ; but if with almottan infinite number he 


Mould, without failing, throw the faine files, we 


WE 


To examine one leat 


TUR 


into one important action all the particulars upon 


TUR 


thoald certainty conclude he did it by art, or that 


thefe dice could turn upon no other fide, Chr yne. which it urusa Pope, 
6. Vohave a tendency or direction. 16. To grow giddy, 
His cares all furu upon Attyanax, I'll look no more, 
Whom he has ledg'd within the citadel, A. Phil. Left my brain surn and the deficient fight 
=, ‘Jo move the face to another quarter. ‘Topple down headlong. Sdalfpeare, 


17. Tohave an unexpected confequence or 
tendency. 

If we repent ferioufly, fubmit ‘contentedly, and 

ferve him faithfully, affiictions Mall zwr» to our ad- 

vantage. Wake. 


18. Jo Turn away, To deviate froma 
proper courte, 


The txrning away of the fimple hall flay him. 
Proverbs. 


The night feems double with the fear the brings. 
The morning, as miltaken, ¢vr7s about, 
And all her early hres again go out. Dryden, 
9. ‘Yo depart from the way ; to deviate. 
My lords, tzrm in, into your fervant's houfe. 
Genefis. 
Virgil, fuppofe in defcribing the fury of his hero 
ina battle, when endeavouring to rai:e our concern- 
ment to the hrzheft pitch, fers short on the fudden 
into fome fimilitude, which diverts attention from 
the main fubyect. Dryden, 


ge To alter; to be changed ; to be trans- 


formed. 
In fome fprings of water if you put wood, it will 
turn into the nature of ftone. Pacon. 
Your bodies may at lat zur all to fpirit. Milton. 
A ttorm of fad mifchance will tar into fome- 
thing that is gcod, if we lift to make it fo. Taylor. 
| This fufpicion sured to jealoufy, and jealouly to 
rage ; then fhe dildains and threatens, and again is 
humble. Dryden. 
For this I fuffer'd Phoebus’ fteeds to ftray, 
And the mad ruler to mifguide the day, 
When the wide earth to heaps of alhas turn'd, 
And heaven itfelf the wand’ring chariot burn’d. 
Pope. 
Rather than let a-good fire be wanting, enliven it 
with the butter that happens to zura to oil, Suwifr. 


rc. To become by a change. 
Cvgnets from grey turn white; hawks from brown 
turn more white, bacon. 
Oil of vitriol and petroleum, a drachm of each, 
will furn into a mouldy fubftance. Boyle. 
‘They turn viragos too; the wreftler’s toil 
They try. Dryden. 
Jn this difeafes the gall will scx of a blackifh 
colour, aud the blood verge towards a pitchy contitt- 
ence. Avbuthnoe. 
11. Vo change fides, 
1 tura'd, and try"d each corner of my bed, 
‘To tind if fleep were there, but fleep was lott. 
Dryden. 
As a man ina fever furxsoften, although without 
any hope of eafe, fo men in the extremelt mifery fly 
to the firit appearance of reliet, though never fo vain. 
Swift. 
12. To change the mind, conduct, or de- 
termination. 
Turn trom thy fierce wrath. 


1g. To return ; to recoil. 
His foul elteem 


Sticks no difhonour on our tront, but turns 
Foul on himfelf, Milton, 


20. To bedirected to, or from, any point : 
as, the needle turvs to the pole. 
21. To change attention or praétice. 


Forthwith from dance to fweet repatt they trv, 
Milton. 
22. To Turn of. To divert one’s courfe. 
The peaceful banks which profound filence keep, 
The little boatfecurcly paffes by ; 
But where with noife the waters creep, 
Turn off with care, tor treacherous rocks are near. 
Norris. 
This word, through all the variety of 
its appications, commonly preferves that 
idea cf change which is included in its 
primary meaning, al] gyration and ail de- 
flection being change of place ; afew of 
its ufes imply diredtion or tendency, but 
direction or tendency is always the caufe 
and confequence ot change of place. 


Turn. 2. / [from the verb. | 
t. The act of turning ; gyration, 
2. Meander; winding way. 
Fear mifled the youngeit from his way ; 
But Nilus hit the ius. 
3. Winding or flexuous courfe. 
After a turbulent and noify courfe among the 
rocks, the Teverne-talls into the valley, and atter 
many turns and windings glides peaceably into-the 
Tiber. Addijon. 
. À walk toand fro. 
My good and gracious lord of Canterbury ! 
Come, you and I mult walk a rura together. 


Dryaen. 


Exodus. 


Turn at my reproof: behold f will pour out my Shak/peare. 
{pirit. Proverbs. Nothing but the open air will do me*good, I'll 
He will relent, and ‘ura from his difgleafur-. take a fury in your garden, Dryden. 


Upon a bridge fomewhat broader than the fpace 
a man takes up in walking, laid over a precipice, 
defire fome eminent philofopher to take a ruru or 
two upon it. Collicr. 

s Change ; vicifitude; alteration. 

An admirable facility mufick hath to exprefs and 
reprefentto the mind, more inwardly than any 
other fenfible mean, the very ftanding, rifing, and 
falling; the very fteps and inflections every way 3 
the srs and varieties of ‘all paffions whereunto the 
mind is fubyect. Hooker. 

Oh, world, thy flippery ‘urns! friends now fatt 

(worn, 
On a diflention of a doit, break out 
To bittereit enmity. Shakfpeare. 

The ftate of chriftendom might by this have a 
turn. Bacon. 

‘Vhis tara hath made amends + thou haft fulfli‘d 
Thy words, Creator bounteous ! Milton, 

This zurn’s too quick to be without defign 5 
1`Il found the bottom of "tere l believe. Dryden. 

Yoo well the turzs of mortal chance I know, 
Aud hate relentlefs of my heavenly foe. Pape. 

An Englith gentleman thould be well verfed in 
the hiltory of England, that he may obferve the 
feveral zuras of itate, and how produced. Locke. 

6. Succeflive courfe. 

The king with great noblenefs and bounty, which 
virtues had their zxras in bis nature, reltored Edward 
Stafford. Barin, 


Mriiton. 
13. To change to acid. Ufed of milk. 
Has friendthip fucha taint and milky heart, 
It zurnis in lefs than two nights ? Shakfpeare. 
Affes milk tarneth not foeafily as cows’, Dacon. 


14, To be brought eventually. 

Let their vanity be flattered with things that will 
do thcm good; and let their pride fet them on 
work on fomething which may zera to their ad- 
vantage. Locke. 

Chrittianity diredts our actions fo, as every thing 
we domay fern to accountat thegreat day. Spee. 

Socrates meetiog Alcibiades going to his dcvo- 
tions, and obferving his eyes fixed with great feri- 
oufnefs, tes him that he had reafon ro be thought- 
ful, fince a man might bring down evils by his 
prayers, and the things which the gods fend him at 
his requelt might zura to his dettruction. Addifon. 

For wantot due improvement, thete-ufeful inven- 
tions have not furedto any great account. Bakir. 


5. To depend on, as the chief point. 

The quettion tyrus upon this point; when the 
prefbyterians fhall have got their thare of employ- 
ments, whether they ought not, by their own prin- 
ciples, to ufc the utmolt of their power toreduce the 
whole kingdom to an uniformity. Swift. 

Conditions of peace certainly are upon events of 
war. Swift, 

The firk platform of the poem, which reduces 
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Manner of proceeding ; change from 
the original intention or firit appearance. 
While this Aux prevails, the fweats are much di- 
minifhed ; while the matter that ted them takes 
another farm, and is excluded. by the glands of the 
inteltines. Black mor:. 
The Athenians were offered liberty; but the wile 
turn they thought to give the matter, was a facri- 
five of the author. Swift. 
8. Chance; hap. 
Every onc has a fair tvrm to be as great as he 
pleafes. : Collier, 
. Occafion ; incidental opportunity. 
An old dog, fallen from his {peed, was loaden at 
every turr with blows and reproaches. L' E/frange. 
to. Time at which, by fucceffive vicitli- 
tudes, any thing isto be had or done. 
Myfelt would be glad to take fome breath, and 
defire that fome of you would take your sum to 
Speak, bacon. 
His turn will come to laugh at you again. 
Denbam. 
The fpiteful tars have fhed their venom down, 
And now the peaceful- planets take their tura. 
Dryden. 
Though they held the power of the civil {word 
unlawful, whillt they were to be governed by it, yet 
they eltcemed it very lawful when it came to their 
turn to govern. Atterbury. 
A faline conftitution of the fluids is acid, alka- 
line, or muriatic: of thele in their turns. Arbuid. 
The nymph will have her igra to be 
The tutor, and the pupil, he. Swift, 


11. Actions of kindnefs or malice. 
Lend'this virgin aid, 
Thanks are half lot when good sus are delay’d. 
Fairfax. 
Some malicious natures place their delight in 
doing ill rursus. L' Ejtrange. 
Shrewd turns {trike decper than itl werds. Sous, 
12, Reigning inclination. 
This is not to be accomplifhed but by introducing 
religion to be the san and fafhion of the age. 
Swifi. 
12. A ftepoff the ladder at the gallows. 
~ They by their fkül in palmiitry, 
Will quickly read his deftiny ; 
And make him glad to read his Iefon, 
Or take a lura tor it at the feffion. Butler, 


t. Convenience ; ufe ; purpofe ; exigence. 
Diogenes’ dith did never ferve hts mafter for more 
turns, notwithilanding that he made it hisdifh, cup, 
cap, mcalure, and water-pot, than a mantle doth an 
Tnubroan. Spenfer, 

They never found occafion for their rcr», 

But aloft (tarv’d did much lament and mourn. 
Hubberd’s Tale. 
His.going I could frame to ferve my tura; 
Save hii from danger, do him love and honour. 
Shakfpeare. 
My daughter Catharine is not for your turn, 
Shak/peare. 
To perform this murder was elect ; 
A bafe companion, few or none could mifs, 
Who frit did ferve their sa, and now ferves his. 
Daniel, } 

They tried their old friends of the city, who had 
ferved their zuras fo often, and fet them to get a 
petition. Clarendon. 

Neither will this hift ferve the turn, Wilkins. 

This philofophy may pals with the moft fenfual, 
while they pretend to be reafonable ; but whenever 
they have a mird to be otherwife, to drink or to 
Sleep, will ferve the run. Temple. 

. ‘he form ; cat ; fhape; manner. 

Our young men take up fome cried-up Engli 
poet, without knowing wherein his thoughts are im- 
proper to his fubjeét, or his expretlions unworthy of 
his thoughts, or the zurz of both is unharmonious. 

Dryden. 

Seldom any thing raifes wonder in me, which 
does not give my thought a tara that makes my 
heart the better. Addifon. 

Female virtues are of a domeftick turn. Whe 
family ıs the proper province for private women to 
Mine in. Addifen, 

An agreeable /urn appears in-her fenatiments upon 
the molt ordinary affairs'of lite. Add:jor. 
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Wit doth not confift fo much in advancing things 
new, as in giving things known an agreeable ura. 
Speéiator, 
Before I made this remark, 1 wondered to Ice 
the Roman pcets, in their delcription of a beautiful 
man, fo often mention the rura ot his neck and 
arms. Addifon. 
A young man of a fprightly car” in converfation, 
had an inordinate dechre of appearing failionahble. 
Spectator. 
Jooks give the fame rur» to our thoughts and 
reafoning, that good company docs to our converfa- 
tion. Swift, 
The very ru of voice, the good pronunciation, 
and the alluring manner which fume teachers have 
attained, will engage the attention. Waits. 
They who are confcious of their guilt, and appre- 
henfive that the juttice of the nation thould take 
notice of their theft and rapine, will try to give all 
things a falfe ¢urz, and to fill every place with falfe 
fugeecitions. Davenant. 


lhe firft coin being made of brafs, gave the de- | 


nomination to money among the Romans, and the 
whole surn ol their exprethous is derived from it. 


Arbuthnot. 


16, The manner of adjufting the words of 


a fentence, 

The tn of words, in which Ovid excels all poets 
are fometimes a fault or fometimes a beauty, as they 
are ufed properly or improperly. Dryden. 

The three frit Ranzas are rendered word for word 
with the original, not only with the fame elegance, 
but the fame Mort turn of expreffion peculiar to the 
fapphick ode. Addi'on. 

17. New pofition of things; as, fomerhing 
troublefome happens at-every turn. 
18. By Turns, One after another ; al- 


ternarely. 
They feel dy turns the bitter change 
Ot fierce extremes ; extremes by change mote fierce. 
Milton, 
The challenge to Dametas fhall belong, 
Menalcas hall fuain his undes-fong ; 
Each in his turn your tuneful numbers bring ; 
By turns the tuneful mufes love to fing. Dryden. 
Ay turns put on the fuppliant, and the lord ; 
Threaten'd this moment, and the next implor’d. 
Prior, 
Tu’/RNDENCH, x. f. [turn and bench.| A 


term of turners, 

Small work in metal is turn’d in an tron lathe 
called.a tarnbench, which they tcrew ina vice, and, 
having fitted therr work upon a fmalliron axle, with 
adnill barrel, fitted upon a fquare fhank, at the end 
of the axis, next the left hand, they with a drill- 
bow, and drill-itring, carry it about. AMdzxon, 

Tu'xncoat. x. /. [turn and coat.) One 
who forfakes his party or principles ; a 


renegade, 
Courtety itfelf mult turn to difdain, if you come 
in her prefeuce.—Vhen is courtely a turucoat. 
Shut/pcave, 
T U'RNER. x. f. [from zurn.] One whofe 


trade is to turn in a lathe. 

Nor box nor limes without their ufe are made, 

Smooth-grain'’d and proper for the Turner's trade. 
Dryden 

Some turners, to fhew their dexterity in turning, 
turn long and flender pieces of ivory, as {mall as an 
hay-ftalk. Moxon. 

Tu'rnine, #. f. [from rura.) Flexure; 
winding; meander, 
l ran with headlong hafte 
Thro’ paths and rurnizgs often trod by day. 
Milton. 
TuRnincNess, m f. [from turning. | 
Quality of turning ; tergiverfation ; fub- 
terfuge. 

So nature formed him, to all ‘urningne/s of 
fleights; that though no man had lefs goodnefs, no 
man could better find the places whence arguments 
might grow of goodnels. Sidney. 

Turnip. wf. A white efculent root. 

‘The flower confuls of four leaves, which are 
placed in form of a crofs ; out of the flower cup rifes 
the pcintal, which afterward lucas lo a pody divided 


TUR 
into twocells by an intermediate partition, to which 
the va'ves adhere on both fidey,: and are full of 
roundilh fecds; a carneous and tubcrous root. 
ATillere 
November is drawn with bunchesof parfnips and 
turnips in hismeht-hand. Peuckum. 
The goddceis rofe amid the inmolt round, 
With wither'd tarnipstops her temples crown'd. 
Gay. 
Gu;. 


Tu/RNPIKE, 7. /. [turn and pike, or pique. 
D 7 


Turnips hide their fwelling heads below. 


‘1. A crofs of two bars armed with pikes 


at the end, and turning on a pin, fixed to 
hinder horfes from entering. 

2. Any gate by which the way is ob- 
ftructed. 


The gates are fhut, and the turmpixes locked. 
Arbuthnot. 


'TuU'RNSICK, adj, [turn and fick.) Verti- 


ginous; giddy, 

li a man fee another turn fwiftly and long; orif 
he look upon wheels that turn, himfelf waxeth 
turnfick, Bacsn. 

Tu'rnsor. a, S. [Aclistropium, Lat.] A 
plant. Miler. 


Tulenspit. u. f. [turn and /pit.] He that 


anciently turned a fpit, inftead of which 
jacks are now generally ufed. Tr is now 
ufed of a dog that turns the fpit. 

I give you joy of the report 
That he’s to have a place at court ; 
Yes, and a place he will grow rich in, 


A turnjpit in the royal kitchen, Swift. 


Tu'RNSTILE, ue fe [turn and fil] A 
turnpike ina faprpath. 
A turnftile is more certain 
Than, in events of war, dame fortune. Hadibras. 


Twirling tur»fiiles interrupt the way, 
The thwarung paflenger fhall torce them round. 
Gey. 
Tu/r PENTINE. x. /. [ turpentina, ARA 
terebinthina, Lat.) The gum exuded by 
the pine, the juniper, and other trees of 
that kind. 


As the turpentine tree I ttretched out my branches, 

; Ecelfiafticuse 
Vertgreale grinded with turpentine, put into a 
pot, and as you ule it warm it. Peacham. 


| TU'RPITUDE. x. f. [turpitude, Fr. turpis 
tado, from turpis, Latin.) Effential de- 
formity of words, thoughts, or actions ; 
inherent vilenefs ; badnefs. 
How wouldit thow have paid 

My better fervice, when my turpi'ude 
Thou thus dott crown with gold? Sbak/prare. 
Decency imports a certain mealure of one thing to 
another; the prefervation of which is properly thut 
rule by which every thing ought toact; and confe- 
quently the violation of it implies a farpitude oz 
indecency. South. 


TulrRQuoise. 2. /. See Turkors. 
One thew'd me a-ring, he had of your daughter 
for a monkey.—Out upon her! it was my turgueije, 
l had it when I was a bachelor. Sbat/peare, 


TU'RRET. wf. [rurris, eat. |. A fmall 
eminence raifed above the ret ot the 
building ; a little tower. 

Difcourle, I pr’ythee, on this /urret’s top. 
Shak/peare, 
All things well ordered, he withdrew with ipced 
Up toa turret high, two ports between, 
‘That fo he might be near at every need, 


And overlook the lands and furrows green. Furr f, 
Make Windfor hills in lotty numbers rite, 
And lift her turrets nearer to the f{kies. Pete, 


Tu'RRETED: adj. [from ¢urret.] Formed 
like a tower ; rifing like a tower. 

Take a furreted Jampot tin, in the form of a 
fquare ; the height of the turret being thrice as much 
as the length of ihe lower put, whescupon the lamp 
ftandeth. Baron, 


T. is 


TURTLE, Un TTAN Sax. for- 
Tou/RLEDOVE. $ torelle, Fr. tortarclla, 
Italian ; zurtur, Lat. | 
1, A fpecies of dove. 
When fhepherds pipe on oaten traws, 
And merry larks are ploughmen’s clocks ; 
When turtles tread. Shak fpeare. 
We’ll teach him to know surt/es from jays. 
Sbak/peare. 
Take mean heifer and a turtledcve. Genefts. 
Galen propo ’d the blood of sxrides dropt warm 
from their wings. Wifemane 
2. It is ufed among failors and gluttons for 
a tortoife, 
Tusu. inter7, [Of this word I can find 
no credible etymology.] An expreffion 


of contempt. 
Tufb, (ay they, how thould Cod perceive it? is 
there knowledze in the Mot High ? Pfalms. 
Sir Thomas More found fault with his lady’s con- 
tiaual chiding, faying; the confideration of the time, 
for it was tent, fhould rettrain her. Tu/b, tu/b, my 
lord, (aid the, loak, here is one Itep to heaven- ward, 
fhewing hiin a friar’s girdle. l tear me, quoth fir 
Thomas, this one Itep will not bring you up a ftep 
higher. Camden, 
Tufi, never tell me : I take it much unkindly 
That thou, Iago, who hat had my purfe 
As it the (trings were thine, thouldit know of this. 
Shak/peare. 


Tusx. x. / [tyxap, Sax. token, old Fri- 
fick-} The long tooth of a pugnacious 
animal; the fang; the holding tooth. 

Some creatures have over-long, or out-growing 
teeth, called fangs, or ¢u/és; as boars and pikes. 
Bacon 
The boar depended upon his tys.  L' Eftrange. 
As two boars, 
With rifing briftles, and with frothy jaws, 
Their adverle breatts with t#/€s oblique they wound. 
Pryden, 
A monftrous boar 
Whetting his ¢/€s, and churning hideous foam, 
Smith. 


Tu ‘sKed. ladj. [from tw.) Furnifhed 
Tu'sky. § with tufks. 
Into the naked woods he gues, 
And feeks the ta/£y boar to rear. Dryden. 
Ot thofe beafts no one was horned and ty/ked too: 
the fuperfluous blood not fufficing to feed both. 
Grew. 
Tu'ssuck, zef, [diminutive of tuz.] A 
tuft of grafs or twigs. 
The firft is remarkable for the feveral tu fucks or 
bunches of thorns, wherewith it is armed round. 
f Grew. 
Tur. interj [This feems to be the fame 
with #/b,] A particle noting contempt. 
Tut, tut! grace me no grace, nor uncle me no 
uncle. Shakfpeare. 
Tut, tut! here’s a mannerly forbearance. 
Shak/pcare. 
Tu ran <e% 7.2 
Tutanage is the Chinefe name for fpelter, which 
we erroneoully apply to the metal of which canifters 
are made, that are brought over with the tca trom 
China; it being a coarle pewter made with the lead 
carried from England, and tin got in the kingdom 
ot Quintang, Woodward. 


TU'TELAGE., n, f. [tutelle, tutelage, Fr. 
tutela, Lat.] Guardianfhip A itate of 
being under a guardian. 

The turesage whercot, as thole pat worlds did 
pleafe, 

Same to Minerva gave, and fome ty Hercules. 
Drayton, 
If one in the poffeffion of lands die, and leave a 
minor to fucceed to him, his tutelage belongeth to 
the king. Drummond, 
He accoupled the ambaffaze with an article in 
the nature of a requeit, that the French king might, 
according unto his right of feiguory or turelige, dif- 
pofe of the masriage of the young duchefs of Britany. 
bacon, 


—— 


TRU 
Tu'reLrar. 2) adj. (tutela, Lat.] Having 
Tu'recary.§ the charge or guardian- 
fip of any perfon or thing; protecting ; 
defenfive ; guardian. 

According to the traditions of the magicians, the 
tutclary {pirits will not remove at common appella- 
tions, but at the proper names of things whereunta 
they are protettors. Brown. 

Temperance, that virtue without pride, and for- 
tune without envy, that gives indolence of body, 
with an equality of mind; the befl guardian of 
youth and fupport of old age ; the precept of reafon, 
as well as religion, and phyfician of the foul as well 
as the body ; the serelargoddefs of health, and uni- 
verfal medicine of life. Temple. 

Thele tutelar genii who prefided over the feveral 
people committed to their charge, were watchful 
over them. Dryden. 

But you, O Grecian chiefs, reward my care, 
Sure | may plead a htele to your grace : 

Entei’d the town ; I then unbarr'd the gates, 
When l remov'd the tufclary fates. Dryden, 
Ye turelur gods, who guard this royal fabric ! 


R SUE. | 


TUTORI? f [tutor, Lat. tutenr, French.] 
One who has the care of another's learn- 
ing and morals ; a teacher or inftructor. 

When I amas I have been, 
Approach me, and thou alt be as thou waft, 
The rutor and the fecder of my riots ; 

Till then I banıM thee on pain of death. Shak/p. 
When nobles are the tailors tutors; 
No hereticks burnt but wenches fuitors. Shak/p. 

A primitive chrittian, that coming to a friend to 
teach him a pfalm, begin, I faid [ will look to my 
wavs, that I offend not with my tongue : upon 
which he ttopt his ¢ufor, faying, This is enou-h, if 
J learn it. Government of the Tonguc. 
tlis body thus adorn`d, he next defizu'd 
With Jib’ral arts to cultivate his mind : 
He fought a ‘wtor of his own accord, 
And ttudy’d leffons he before abhori’d. Dryden. 
No fcience is fo fpeedily learned by the nobleit 
genius without a fu/or. Watts. 

To Tutor, Ta a. [from the noun. | 

1, To inftruét ; to teach; to document. 

This boy is foreft born, 
And hath been tutor'’d in the rudiments 


Of many defperate Rudics by his uncle.  Sbuk/p. 
He cannot be a perfect man, 
Not being tried and twror’d in the world. Sbak/p. 


he cock has his fpurs, and he ftrikes his feet in- 
ward with fingular ttrength and order; yet he does 
not this by any fyllogittical method, but is merely 
tutored by inftiuct. f Hale. 
2. To treat with fuperiority and feverity. 
I hardly yet have learn`d 
T?’ infinuate, flatter, bow, and bend my knee : 
Give forrow leave a while to fulor me 
To this fubmiffion. Shuk/peare. 
l take a review of my little boys mounted upoa 
hobby-hoiles, and of little girls sxtorig their babies. 
Addijon, 
Tu'roraGE. 2. f. [from Zulora] 
thority or folemnity of a tutor. 


Children care not for the company of their parents | 


or tatars, and men will care lefs for theirs, who 

would make them children by ufurping a tutorage. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Tu'roress. z. f. [trom ¢xtor.| Direct- 

refs; inftructrefs; yovernefs. 

Fidelia thall be your tutorefs. More. 
And, what (till more his ttagg'ring virtue try’d, 

His mother, fx’ /7e/s of tirat virtue, dy'd. Harte. 


TU a TY A [ tutia, low Lat. zu’hie, Erc 
A fablimate of zinc or calamine collected | 


in the furnace. 

Tu'tsan, or parkleaves. n. fS. [androfe- 
MIM y A A plant. 

Tuz. 2. f. [I know not whether it is not a 
word mercly of cant.) A lock or tuft of 


hair. 

With odorous oil thy head and hair are Meek ; 
And then thou kemp'tt the fzzesonthy cheek; 
Of thele thy barbers tuke a coftly cure. Diyden. 


The au- ! 


TWA 
Twarn. alje [tozen, barpa, Sax. both, 
twain.) Two. Anold word, not now 
ufed but ludicroufly. 


Tis not the tryal of a woman’s war, 
The bitter clamour of two eager tongues, 
Can arbitrate this caufe betwixt us wair. 

Such fmiling rogues as thefe, 
Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in ¢zvain, 
Too intricate  unloofe, Shak/peare. 

Of my condition take no care ; 

It fits not ; thou anJ I long (ince are wain. 
Milten. 

When old winter fplit the rocks in zwan; | 

Ele ftripp’d the bear's-toot of its leafy growth. 
Dryden. 

The trembling widow, and her daughters twair, 

This woeful crackling cry with horror heard. 


Dryden 
To TWANG. v. v. [A word formed from 


the found.} To found with a quick 
fharp notfe. 
A thoufand tzoanging intruments 
Will hum about mine ears. Shak/peares 
His quiver o’er his thoulders Phebus threw, 
His bow twang'd, and his arrows rattled as they 
flew. Dryden. 
With her thund’ring voice fhe menac’d high, 


And every accent fwang'd with fmariing forrow. 
Dryden. 


Shakf. 


The tewarging bows 
Send thowers of fhafts, that on their barbed points 
Alternate ruin bear. Philips. 
Sounds the tough horn, and rwargs the quiv’ring 


(tring. Pope. 
| Ty TWANG, ve a. To make to found 
t  {harple. 


A {waggering accent fharply swang'd off, gives 
manhood approbation. Shakfpeare. 
Twanc. z. j. [trom the verb.] 
| 1. A fharp quick found. 
| They by the found and zwang of nofe, 
If all be found within, difclofe. Butler. 
So fwells each wind-pipe; afs intones to afs, 
Harmonic tiwang of leather, horn and brafs. Popes 
2. An aficéted modulation of the voice. 
if he be but a perfon in vogue with the multi- 
tude, he can make popular, rambling, incoherent 
ftuff, feafoned with rwarg and tautology, pals for 
high rhetorick. Southe 
He has fuch a twang in his difcourfe, and un- 
| graceful way of {peaking through his nole, that one 
| can hardly underitand hun. Arbuthnot. 


| Twane. ixterj. A word marking a quick 
action accompanied with a fharp found. 
Little ufed, and little deferving to be 
ufed. 


‘There's one, the very beft in all my quiver, 
Twang ! thro’ his very heart and liver. Prior. 
| TWA'NGLING. adj. [from zwang] Con- 
| tempnibly noify. 

She did call me rafeal, filler, 
And twaagiling jack, with twenty fuch vile terms. 
Shakfpeare, 
To TWANK. wv. [corrupted from waag.) 
To make to found. 


| A freeman of London has the privilege of difturbe 


ing a whole ttreet with (quaking of a brafs kettle, 
Addijon. 


| "Twas. Contracted from i cas. 


If he afks who bid thee, fay twas l. Dryden. 

| To Twa'rrLe. vax. [Abwatzer, Germ. ] 
'To prate ; to gabble ; to chatrer. 
It is not for every twatrling goflip to undertake. 
L’ Ejprange. 
'Tway. For Twary. 

Gyon’s angry blade fo fierce did play 

On th’ other's helmet, which as Titan fhone, 

That quite it clove his plumed creit in tway. 

; Speufer. 

| TwalyBLane, x. /. [vphrin Latin.] A 
polypetalous flower, confiiting of fix 
diffimilar leaves, of which the five upper 
ones are fo difpofed, as to reprefent in 


w 
r 


TWEE 
fome meafure an helmet, the under one 
being headed and fhaped like a man. 
Miller. 
Jo lweac.)v. a. [It is written rweag 
Jo Tweak. f by Skinner, but taveadk by 
other writers; ¢wacken, German.) ‘To 
inch; to fqueeze between the fingers. 
Whocalls me villain, breaks my pate acrofs, 
Terves me by the nofe. Shakipeare. 
To roufe him from lethargick dump, 
Ble cweai'd his nofe. 
Look in ther face, they rwek'd your nofe. 
Swift, 
Tweacue. ) s. / [from the verb.] Per- 
Tweak. § plexity ; ludicrous diftrefs, 
A low word. 


This put the old fellow in a rare (weague. 
Arbuthnot. 


IT know not whence 


Ufed of 


Jo Twe'eore, v.a. [ 
derived.] ‘To handle lightly. 
awkward fiddling. 

A fidler brought in with him a bady of lufty 
young fellows, whom he had ¢weeded into the fer- 


vice. Addifon. 
Tweezers. xf. [eruy, French.] Nipper, 
or finall pincers. to pluck off hairs. 
There hero’s wits are kept in pond’ rous vales, 
And beaus’ in fuutf-boxes and ¢tucexer cafes. Lupe. 
Twetren. ad) [tpelpca, Saxon.] Se- 
cond after the tenth; the ordinal of 
twelve, 


Busler,- 


") | eel 


TW I 


Twe'ntTrerh, adje [rperceozoda, Sax.}| 2. Uncertain view, 


‘Twice tenth; ordinal of twenty. 
This year, 
The swertieth frointhe firing the capitol, 
As fatal too to Rome, Sy all predictions. 
Ben Jonfon. 

Why was not I the swenrieth by defcent 
From a long reftivs race of droning kings? Dryden 

This crown muit now be raifed, and coined one 
eeventicth lighter; which is nothing but changing 
the denominaron, calling that a crown now, which 
yelterday was but a part, viz. ninetcen ftecnricths, 
i Locke. 

Twr'nTY. adj. (cpencig, Saxon. ] 
tv gen ton. 

Ilimmond feldom did eat or drink more than 
once m ¢weaty-tour hours, and fome fruit towards 
night. Fell. 

At leat nineteen in rcventy of thefe perplexing 
words might he changed into eafy ones. Swift. 

2, Aproverbial or indefinite number. 
Maximilian, upon fwerty refpects, could not have 
been the man, Bacon. 
Twist. wf. [fwy for rwo, and bill; 
bipennis, Latin.] A halbert. Ainjw. 
Twice. adv. [cpigid, Saxon; wees, 
Durch. ] 
1, Two times. 

Upon his crett he ftruck him fo, 

That rwice he reeled, ready save to fall. Spenfer. 

He ruce eflay’d to catt his fon in gold ; 

Twice from his hands he dropp’d the forming 
mould. Dryden 


He ivund Elitha ploughing with twelve yoke of | 2, Doubly. 


exen, and he with the rwegfrh. 1 Kings. 

Suppofing, according to the itandard, five ihil- 
lings were to weigh an ounce, wanting about fixteen 
grains, whereot oue twelfth were copper, and eleven 
rwelfibs filver, itas plain here the quanuty ot filver 
gives the value. Lucke. 


Twe'trrutior, a /. The twelfth day 


‘after Chriitmas. 
Plough-munday, next after that rwelfrhride, 
Bids out with the plough. Tu fer. 
TwELVE., adj. [tpel, Saxon] Two 
and ten; twice fix. 
Thou hatt beat me out rwelve feveral times. 
Sbakfpcare 
Had we no quarrel elfe to Rome, but that 
Thou art thence bamith'd, we would mutter all 
From frve/ve to twenty. Shat/jeare. 
What man ta'k'd with you yetternight, 
Out at your window, betwixt rte/ve and one? 
Shbukfpeare. 
On his left hand zw'e/ve reverend owls did tly : 
So Romulus, ‘tis lung, by T yber's brook, 
Picfage of (way from twice fix vultures took, Dry den 


TWE'LVEMONTH, me f. [ tevelve and 
month.) A year, as confifting of twelve 


months. 
l thall laugh at this a /eve/vemonth hence. Shak. 
This year or twelvemornth, by realon that the 
moon’s months are fhorter than thofe of the fun, 
3s about eleven days ihorter than the fun’s year. 
folder. 
Taking the hoots of the paft fpring, and pegging 
them down in very rich earth perfectly confumed, 
watering them upon all occafions, by this time 
twe/vemonth they will be ready to remove. Evelyn. 
In the fpace of about a twe/vementh | have run 
out of a whole thoulaod pound upon her. Addifon. 
Not twice a (twe/veronth you appear in print. 


Pope. 
T WE'LVEPENCE., m/f. [twelve and pence. | 
A thilling. 
TWE'LVEPENNY. ad, [tavelve and penny.) 
Sold for a fhilling. 
I would wih no other revenge, from this rhym- 
ing judge of the (twe/vepexny gallery. Dryden. 
Twe'tvescore. ad). { tawelve and /core. | 
Twelve times twenty; two hundred and 
forty. 


Twclvefiore viragos of the Spartan race, Dryden. 


i TWILIGHT. 


A little fum you moum, while moft have met 
Wath /wice the lofs, ard by as vile a cheat, Dryd. 
3. {tis often ufed in compofition. 
Life is tedious as a rwice-told tale, 
Vexing the dull car of a drowfy man. Shakipeare. 
Twice-born Bacchus buit the thund’rer’s thigh. 
Creech 
Extol the itrength of a ¢twice-conquer d race. 
Dryden. 
[ This is commonly 
To touch lightly. 


Jo TWUDLE, v. a. 
written zweedle.] 
A low word. 

With my fingers upon the ftupe, I preffed clofe 
upon it, and swidled it in, hirft one fide, then the 
other. Wifeman. 

TWIG. x. f (opis, tpigga, Saxon ; seve, 
Dutch.}] A {mall fhoot of a branch; a 
fwitch tough and long. 

‘The Britons had boats made of willow twigs, 
covered on the outfide with hides, and fo had the 
Venetians. Raleigh. 

They chole the fig-tree, fuch as fpread her arms, 
Branching fo broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended /wrgs take root. Milton. 

Canit thou witha weak angle ftrike the whale, 
His huge jaw with a tucig or bulrufh bore ? Sandys, 

If they cut the fuvgs at evening, a plentiful and 
pleatant juice comes out. ilove, 

From parent bovgh 
A cyon meetly fever; after force 
A way into the crabitock’s clofe- wrought grain 
By wedges, and within the living wound 
Inclofe the toiter fwvg, around which {pread 
The binding clay. Phiips. 

Twi'ccen. adj, [from tewig.} Made of 
twigs; wicker. 

PIl beat the knave into a swiggen bottle, Shak/, 

The fides and rim fewed together after the man- 
ner of /wizgcn work. Grew, 

Twi'cay. adj. [from tevig.] Full of 
twigs. 

n. fe [iaveelicht, Dutch; 
cpeoneleoht, Saxon. | 

1, The dubious or faint light before fun- 
rife, and atter funfet ; obfcure lighe. 

Her ¢wilights were morc clear than our mid. day. 

Donne. 

Sufpicions amongft thoughts are like bats amongit 
birds, they ever tly by ¢ves/ight. Certainly they are 
to be well guarded. Bacon 


k 


A faint weak love of virtue, and of good, 
Reflects from her on them, which underllood 
Feer worth ; and though the have fhut in all days 
The favilizht of her memory doth flay. Donne. 
He that faw hell in's melancholy dream, 
And, in the twilight of his phancy's theme 
Scat’d from his fins, repented in a fright, 
Had he view’d Scotland, had turn'd profels te. 
Cieaveland. 
Ambrofial night, with clouds exhal’Jd 
From that high mount of God, whence light and 
Made 
Spring both, the face of brighteft heav'n had chare’ d 


To grateful twilight. Misten. 
When the fun was down, 
They jutt arriv'd by ¢ae‘/igds at a town. Dryden. 


In the greatefl part of our concernment he has 
afforded us only the szwilight of probability, fuitable 
to our {tate of mediocrity. Lecke. 

Twi ‘LIGHT. adj. 
1. Not clearly or brightly illuminated ; 
obfcure ; deeply fhaded. 

When the fun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, goddefs, bring 
To arched walks of rwilight groves. Milton. 

O'er the rwi/ight groves, and dufky caves, 

Long- founding illes, and intermingled graves, 
Black Melancholy fits, and round her throws 


A death-like filence, and a dread repofe. Pope. 
2. Seen or done by twilight. 
On old Lyczeus, or Cyllene hour, 
Milton. 


Trip no more in twilight ranks. 
Twin. z. f- [tpinn, Saxon; tweelingen, 
Dutclr. | 
1. Children born at a birth. Itis therefore 
feldom ufed in tke fingular ; though fome- 
times it is ufed for one of twins. 

In this myftery of ill opinions, here’s the reiz 
brother of thy letter; but les thine inherit firt, for 
mine never thall. Soak/peure. 

ln beftowing 
He was moft princely : ever witnefs for him 
Thote twins ot learning, Ipfwich and Oxford. 
Shatfpeare. 

If that moment of the time of birth be ot fuch 
moment, whence proceedeth the great difference of 
the conftitutions of rwjns, which, though together 
born, have itrange and contrary fortunes? Drummond. 

The divided dam 
Runs to the fummmons of her hungry lamb ; 
But when the zwin cries halves, fhe quits the fir. 
Cleazeland, 

No weight of birth did on one fide prevail, 

Two ravins lefs even lie in Nature's {cale. Coley. 

They came twins trom the womb, and Itill they 

live 
Asif they would gn tceins ton to the grave, Ofquay, 

Fair Leda’s (wis, io time to tlars decreed, 

One fought on foot, one curb’d the fiery teed. 
Dryden. 

Had there been the fame likerefs in all men, as 

fometimes in turas, it would have given occafion 


to contufion. Grew, 


2. Gemini; the fign of the zodiack, 
This, when the fun setires, 
Firlt Mines, aud {preads black night with feeble 
fires, 
Then parts the twins and crab. Creech, 
When now no more th’ alternate ft/s are fir'd, 
Short ıs the doubtful empire of the night. Teme. 


To Twin. v. x. [from the noun. | 
1. To be born at the fame birth. 
He that is approv’d in this offence, 
Though he had tidna7d with me both ata birth, 
Shall lofe me. Shakj/peare 


2, To bring two at once. 
Ewes yearly by twinning rich mafters do make. 
Tujjere 
3. To be paired ; to be fuired. 
Hath nature given them cyes, 
Which can d-ftiepuith 'twixt 
The fiery orbs above and the tuvnred Rones 
Upon the humbled beach ? des B/peare, 
Q how inferutable ! his equity 
Twins with his power, Sandys, 
2 
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Twixsgo'RN. adj. [twin and born.) Born 
at the fame birth. 
Our fins lay on the king ; he muĝ hear all. 
O hard condition, and ztuinborn with greatnefs ! 
Jo Jwine. va. [epinan, Saxon; tiwy- 
NAN, Durch. } 
1. To twill or complicate fo as to unite, or 
form one body or fubftance out of two 
or more. 


Thou shalt make an hanging of blue, and fine 
fqvined linen, wrought with needlework. Exodus. 
2. l know not whether this 1s from zwine 
Or twin, 
By original lapfe, true liberty 
Is lott, which always with right reafan dwells, 
Twin'd, and from her hath no dividual being. 


AN /ton, 


, To unite itfel fF. 
Lumps of fugar lofe themfelves, and twine 
Their fubtile eflence with the foul of wine Cra/haw. 
Jo TWINE. v. v. 
1. To convolve itfelf; to wrap itfelf clofely 
ahout. 
Let wreaths of triumph now my temples (wine, 
The victor cries, the glorious prize is mine! Pope. 
a, To unite by interpofition of parts. 
Yriendsnow {aft (worn, who zeune in love 
Unfeparable, thall, within this hour, 
On a diffention of a doit, break out 
To bitterett enmity. 
‘To wind; to make flexures. 
As rivets, though they bend and ¢verne, 
Strll to the fea their courfe incline : 
Or as, philofophers, who find 
Some tav’rite Iyem to their mind, 
n ev'iy point to make ithe, 
Will force all vature to fubinit. Swift. 
The dcer ruliles through the szurning biake. 
Thonfon 


Shalfpeare. 


A 
$- 


4. To turn round. 
: O friends! 
Some one abides within here, that commends 
The place to us, and breathes a voice divine : 
As Ihc tome web wrought, or her {pindles tuine, 
She cheriht with her fong. Chapman. 
Twink. 2./. [from the verb, | 
1. A twifted thread. 
Notany damfel, which her vaunteth moft 
In fkilful knittings of foft filken rwine.  Spenfer. 
A pointing fword hung threat’ning o'er his head, 
Sultain’d but by a lender twive of thread. Dryden. 
2, [wih ; convolution, 
Nor all the gods befide 
Longer dare abide, 
Not Ty phon huge ending in fnaky reine, 
Welcome joy and feait, 
Braid your Jocks with rofy swine, 
Dropping odours, dropping wine. Milton. 
2. Embrace ; a&t ot convolving itfelf round, 
Everlafting hate 
The vine to ivy bears, but with am’rous wine 
Clalps the tall elm. Philips. 


Jo Twitnck. w. a. [rwingen, German ; 
twinge, Danifh. } 
te lo torment with fudden and fhort pain. 

The gnat charged into the noftrils of the lion, 
and there rui»ged him till he made him tear him- 
felt, and fo matteied him. L' Efiragee. 

2. To pinch; to tweak. 

When a man is palt his fenfe, 
TVacre’s no way to reduce him thence, 
Bit (avizging him by th’ cars and nofe, 
Or layırg on ot heavy blows. 


Twarcr. ~ /. [from the verbs] 
r. Short fudden fharp pain, 

Vhe wickednefs of this old villain Rartles me, 
and gives me a twinge for iny own fin, though fat 
fhort of his. Dryden. 

2. A tweak 5 a pinch, 

How can you fawn upon a maher that gives you 

fo many blows and twinges by the ears? L'Ffir 


Milton, 


Hatibras. 


TWINK. wf. [See ‘Twinker.) The | 


f 


ta 


TWI 


motion of an eye; a moment, 

ufe. 

She hung about my neck, and kifs on kifs 

She vied fo fatt, protefting oath on oath, 

That in a twink he won me to her love. Shak/peare. 
To TWINKLE. v. z. [cpinclian, Saxon. | 
1. To fparkle; to flah irregularly ; to 

fhine with intermitted light; to Mine 

faintly ; to quiver. 
At frit I did adore a twinkt/ing ttar, 
But now I worfhip a celeftial fun. Shakfpeare. 
As plays the fun upon the glafly ftream, 
Tevinkling another counterfeited beam, 
£o feems this gorgeous beauty. Shakfpeare. 
Some their forked tails ftretch forth on high, 
And tear the twinkling Kars from trembling tky. 
Fairfax. 
God comprifes all the good we value in the crea- 
tures, as the fun doth the light that rwinkles in the 
ftars. Bayle, 


Not in 


The ftar of love, 
That rwinkles you to fair Almeyda’s bed. Dryden. 
Think you your new Freuch profelytes are come 
To tarve abroad, becaufe they ftarv’d at home ? 
Your benefices rwinkled from atar. Dryden. 
So weak your charms, that, like a winter's night 
Twinkling with Rais, they freeze me while they 
light. Dryden. 
Thefe tars do not twinkle when viewed through 
telefcooes which have large apertures; for the rays 
of light which pafs through divers parts of the aper- 
ture, tremble each of them apart; and by means of 
their various, and fometimes contrary tremors, fall 
at one and the fame time upon different points in 
the bottom of the eve. Newton. 


: 2. To open and fhat the eye by turns. 


The owl fell a moping and tweiatlizg. J.’ Eftra. 
To play irregularly. 
Hiseyes will szeivd/e, and his tongue will roll, 
As though he beckon‘d and call’d back his foul. 
Donne. 
TWINKLE, 
TwrNxKxLING. Í 
1. A fparkling intermitting light. 
2. A motion of the eye. 
Suddenly, with scu/ntve of her eye, 
The damfel broke his mifintended dart. — Spenfer. 
I come, I come; the lealt winkle had brought 
me to thee. Dryden, 
3. A Mort fpace, fuch as is taken up by a 
motion of the eye. 
Money can thy wants at will fupply : 
Shields, ftceds, and arms, aod all things for thee 
meet, 
It can pourvey in twinkling of an eye. Spenfer. 
Thefe falfe beauties of the {tage are no more latt- 
ing than a rainbow; when the actor gilds them no 
longer with his reflection, they vanifh in a twinkling. 
Dryden. 
The ation, paffion, and manners of fo many 
perfons in a picture, are to be difcerned in the twink- 
ling of aneye, if the fight could travel over fo many 
different objects all at onces — Dryden. 
Twi'xcinc, x. f. [diminutive of twis. | 
A twin lamb ; a lamb of two brought at 
a birth. 
Twwinlings increafe bring. Tuffer. 
TWI'NNER. 2. f. (trom fain.) A breeder 
of twins. 
Ewes yeerley by twinning rich maifters do make, 
The lambe of fuch rwirners for breeders go take. 
Tuffer. 
To Twsrt, v. a. [from whir/.] To turn 
round; to move by a quick rotation. 
Wool and raw filk by moilłure incorporate with 
other thread ; efpeciallyif there be a little wreathing, 
as appeareth by the twilting and twirling about ot 
(pindles. Bacon 
Dextrous damfels rwir/ the fprinkling mop. Gay. 
See ruddy maids, 
Some taught with dextrous hand to twirl the wheel. 
Dedfcy. 
Jo Twinte an ve To revolve with a quick 
MOON, 


n. f. [from the verb. ] 


3 


TWI 


Twirt. 2. f. [from the verb. ] 


t. Rotation; circular motion. 


2, Twit ; convolution. 


The reir? on this is different from that of the 
others; this being an heteroltropha, the ¢zu/r/s turna 
ing from the right hand to the left. Woodward. 


Jo TWIST. v. a. [getptpan, Saxon; 


twifler, Dutch. | 
1. To form by complication ; to form by 


convolution. 

Do but defpair, 

And if thou want'tt a cord, the fmalleft thread 

Thatever fpider ¢wiffed from her womb 

Will trangle thee. Shaki[peare. 

To reorove difcontent, the ancients feigned, that 
in hell ttood a man zwifiing a tope of hay; and 
{till he ewitted on, futfering an afs to eat up all that 
was finned Taylor. 

Would Clotho wath her hands in milk, 
And ¢w/ff our thread with gold and tilk; 
Would the infriendthip, peace, and plenty, 
Spin our our years to tour times twenty; 
And thould we both in this condition 
Have conquer’d love, and worfe ambition; 
Elife thele two palfions by the way 
May chance to thew us fcurvy play. 

The taik were harder to fecure my own 
Avaintt the power of thofe already known ; 
For well you swf the fecret chains that bind 
With gentle torce the captivated mind, Lyttietox, 

2. To contort; to writhe. 

Fither double it into a pyramidical, or rwif it 

into aferpentine form. Pope. 
3. To wreath; to wind; to encircle by 
fomething round about. 

There are pillars of tmoke twifed about with 
wreaths o! fame. Burnet, 

4e To form; to weave, 

If thou dof love fair Hero, cherith it, 

And thou fhalt have her: was `t not to this end 

That thou began’it to twi/? fo nne a ttory? Shak/ 
g. To unite by intertexture of parts. 

A'l know how prodigal 

Of thy great foul thou art, longing to wif 

Bays with that ivy which fo early kift 

Thy youthful temples. 

6. To unite; to infinuate. 

When avarice (wi/?s itfelf, not only with the 
practice of men, but the Jo€trines of the church ; 
when ecclefiatticks difpute for money, the mifchief 
feems fatal. Decay of Piety, 
To Twist. v. ue To be contorted; to be 

convolved. 

In an ileus, commonly called the tzu/Ping of the 
guts, is a circumvolution or infertion of one part of 
the gut within the other. Arbuthnot, 

Keepin her breaft he plung’d the fhining fword « 
Th’ Inachians view the fain with vatt furprife, 
Her twifting volumes, and her rolling eyes. Popes 

Twist. 2. f. {from the verb. | 
1. Any thing made by convolution, or 
winding two bodies together. 
Minerva nurs’d him 

Within a ¢wifé of twining ofiers laid. 
2. A fingle ttring of a cord. 

Winding a thin ftring about the work hazards its 
breaking, by the fretting of the feveral swifs againit 
one another. Moxon, 

3s A cord; a tring. 

Through there labyrinths, not my grov'ling wit, 
But thy tlk ¢zui/?, let down trom heav’n to ms, 

Did both conduct and teach me, how by it 
To climb to thee. Herbert, 

About his chin the sees? 
He ty'd, and foon the ttraogled toul difmifs’d. 
Dryden. 


Pris. 


Willer, 


Addifon. 


> Contortion; writhe. 

Not the Iea(t turn or ev? in the fibres of any one 
animal, which docs not render them move proper 
for that particular animal’s way of lite than any 
other catt or texture, dddifon, 
. The manner of twifting. 


Jack thrank at firit fight of it; he found fault with 
the length, the thickne(S, and the raui. Arbuib. 


T W I 


Twi'ster. #. /, [from sewi?.] 

1. One who twits; a ropemaker. 

2. The intrument of twitting, To this 
word l have annexed fome remarkable 
lines, which explain sco? in all its 


fenfes, J 
When a rwifer atwifting will twift hima twift, 
For the twitting of his ewilt he three twines doth 
iotwilt ; 
But if onc of the twines of the twitt do untwift, 
The twine that untwiltcth untwifteth the ewilt. 
Untwirling the twine that untwalteth between, 
Hetwirls with his swifer the two in a twine 5 
Then twice having twilted the twines of the twine, 
He twicheth the twine he had twined in twain. 
The twain that in twining before in the twine, 
As twins were intwilted, he now doth untwine, 
*Twixt the twaininiertwilting a twine more between, 
He, twirling his (wiffer, makes a twift of the twine. 
Wallis. 
To Twit. v.a., [eopicain, Saxon.}] ‘To 
freer ; to flout; to reproach. 
When approaching the ftormy Rowers 
We mought with our fhoulders bear off the (harp 
fhowers, 
And footh to faine, nought feemeth fike ftrife, 
That thepherds to t witen each other's life. Spenfer. 
When I protelt true loyalty to her, 
She twits me with my fallehood to my friend. 
Shakfpeare. 
Efop minds men of their errors, without twit- 
fing them for what’s amils. L’ Effrange. 
This thefe (coffers twitted the chriftians with. 
Tillotfen. 
Galen bled his patients, til! by fainting they could 
bear no longer; tor which he was fwitted in his 
‘own time. Baker. 


Jo TWITCH. v. æ. [cprccian, Saxon. | 
To vellicate ; to pluck with a quick 
motion; to {natch ; to pluck with a hafty 


motion. 
He rofe, and tw /?-4'd his mantle blue, 
To-morrow to freth woods, and paftures new. 


Milton. 
Twiteh'd by the fleeve, he mouths it more and 
more. Dryden. 


With a furious leap 
She fprung from bed, difturbed in her mind, 
And fear’d at ev'ry ttep a twirching fpright behind. 


Dryden. 


Thrice they switch'd the diamond in her ear. 


Pope. 
TwitcnH. x. f [from the verb. ] 
1. A quick pull; a fudden vellication. 
But Hudibras gave him a eceitch 
As quick as lightaing i the breech. Hudibras, 
The lion gave one hearty switch, and got his 
feet out of the trap, but left his claws behind. 
L' Eftranze. 
3. A contraétion of the fibres. 
Other confed'rate pairs 
Contract the fibres, and the switch produce, 
Which gently puthes on the grateful food 
To the wide tomach, by its hollow road. Blacks. 
Mighty phyfical their fear is; 
For foon as noile of combat near is, 
Their heart defcending to their breeches, 
Mutt give their ftomachs cruel tquitcbes, Prior. 
A fit of the ttone is the cure, from the inflamma- 
tion and pain occafioning convulfive twitches, Sharp. 
Twi'tcucrass, 7. /. A plant. 
Twitchgrafs is a weed that keeps fome land 
loofe, hollow, and draws away the virtue of the 
ground. Moriivwer. 
To Twi'TTER. v. n. 
1. To make a fharp tremulous intermitted 
nolife. 
This muft be done ; 
Swallows tzitrer on the chimney-tops. Dryden. 
They cewitrer cheartul, till the vernal months 
Invite them back. Tbonifor, 
2. To be fuddenly moved with any incli- 
nation. A low word, 


Vor, Il, 


—_——_ 


i 


TWO 


A widow which had a ¢tuitrering toward a fecond! TwolttANDED, 


hufband, took a goffiping companion to manage the | 
job. L'Efirange. | 
TWITTER, mf 
1, Any motion or diforder of paffion ; fuch 
as, a violent fit of laughing, or fit of | 
fretting. 
The ancient errant knights 
Won all their ladies hearts in fights, 
And cut whole giants into fritters, 
To put them into amorous twitters. Fludibras. 
The moon was ina heavy twitter, that her cloaths 
never fitted her. L' Effrange. 


2, An upbraider. 

Twitttetwa TT Le, ». /. [A ludicrous 
reduplication of rzwattle.] Tattle; gab- 
ble. <A vile word. 


Infipid tvusttlerwattles, frothy jets, and jingling 
wilticilms, inure us to a mifunderitanding of things. 
L'Efirange. 

’Twixt. A contraction of betenixr. 


Twilight, hort arbiter ’ttwixt day and night. 
Milton. 


Two. adj. {ravai, Gothick ; tpo, Saxon. } 
1. One and one. 

Between rwo hawks, which flies the higher pitch; 
Between rwo dogs, which hath the deeper mouth; 
Between rwo blades, which bears the better temper ; 
Between ravo horfes, which doth bear him bett; 
Between two girls, which hath the merrieit eye, 

J have fome fhallow fpirit of judgment. SLak/peare. 

Three words it will three times report, and then 
the zw latter for fome times. Bacin. 

Fifeen chambers were to lodge us rwo and rwo 
together. Bacon. 

They lay 
By two and fero acrofs the common way. Dryden. 


2, It is ufed in compofition. 
Next to the raven’s age, the Pylian king 
Was longeit liv’d of any rwo-iege’d thing. Dryden, 
A rational animal better defcribed man’s eflence, 
than a fwo-legged animal, with broad nails, and 
without feathers Locke. 
The trwo-fhap’d Eri@thonius had his birth 
Without a mother, from the teeming earth. Addifon. 
Her regitter was a ¢wo-leaved book of record, one 
page containing the names of her living, and the 
other of her deceafed members. Ayliffe. 


Two'EpGED. adj. [two and efge.] Hav- 
ing an edge on either fide. 


Clariffa drew, with tempting grace, 
A twcedg'd weapon from her thiaing cafe. Pope, 
Two'roLp. adj. [two and fold.) Double; 
two of the ithe kind ; or two different 
things coexifting. 
Our prayer againtt fudden death importeth a rwo- 
fold defire, that death when it cometh may give us 
fome convenient refpite, or if that be denied us of 
God, yet we may have wifdom to provide always 
before-hand. Hooker. 
Through mirkfome air her ready way fhe makes, 
Her twofold team, of which two black as pitch, 
And two were brown, yet each to each unlike 
Did foltly fwim away. Fairy Queen. 
O thou! the earthly author of my bloods 
Whole youthful fpirit ia me regenerate, 
Doth now with tevofo/d vigour lift ne ups 
To reach at victory above my head, 
Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers, 
And with thy bleffings fteel my lance’s point. 
Shatfpeare. 


Our twofold feas wah either fide. Dryden. 


Time and place taken for dittinguifhable portions | 
of {pace and duration, have each of them a twofold | 
Lecke. | 


acceptation. 
Ewes, that eril brought forth but fingle lambs, 
Now dropp'd their ¢wofoid burdens. Prior 


Holinels may be taken in a twofold fenfe; for | 


that external holinefs, which belongs to perfons or 
things, offered to God ; or for thole igternal graces 
which fanctify our natures. Atterbury. 


Two'roLp. adv. Doubly. 
A profelyte you make ¢wofs/a more the child of 
hell chav yousfelves. 


AMatthaw. 


lei ae 
adj. [ro and hand.) 


Large; bulky ; enormous of magnitude. 
With huge twobanced (way, 
Brandifh'd aloft, the horrid edge came.down, 
Wide walting. Milon. 
lf little, then the’s life and foul all o’er ; 
An Amazon, the large (wobamted whore. Milon. 
Two'rence. » f. A {mall coin, valucd 
at twice a penny. 
You all thew like gilt twopences to me. Shak/p, 
To TYE. v.a. To bind, See Tre. 
Tye. z. /. (See Tiz.] A knot; a bond 


or obligation. 
Lay your 
Command upon me; to the which my duties 
Are witha mott indiffoluble tye 
Forever knit. Shak/peare, 
l have no fye upon you to be true, : 
But that which loofen'd your’s, my love to you. 
Dryden, 
Honour’s a facred tye, the law of kings, 
The noble mind’s diftinguifhing perfection, 
That aids and {trengthens virtue where it meets her, 
And imitates her actions where fhe is oot; 
lt ought not to be (ported with. Addifon. 
Lend me aid, 1 now conjure thee, lend, 
By the foft tye and facred name of friend. 
TY'GER. xf. See TIGER. 
Vyxe. 2. /. [See Tike.] Tyke in Scotti 
ftill denotes a dog, or one as contempt- 
ible and vile as a dog; and thence 


ò? 
perhaps comes teague. 
Bale tyke, call’ft thou me hott ? now, 
By this hand, I twear Licorn the term. S4a24/peare. 
TY’MBAL. x. /. [tymbal, French.j A 
kind of kettledrum. 
Yet, gracious charity ! indulgent guef! 
Were not thy pow’r exerted in my breatt, 
My fpeeches would fend up unheeded pray'rs 
The Icorn of life would be but wild defpair « 
A tymtbal's found were better than my voice, 
My faith were form, my eloquence were noife. 


Prior. 
TYMPANI'TES. ~ £ 


[ rupemenrn;. ] 
That partic@lar fort of dropfy that {wells 
the belly up like a drum, and is often 
cured by tapping. 

TY'MPANUM. 2. f. A drum; a part of 
the ear, fo called from its refemblance 


to a drum. 

The three little bones in meatu auditorio, by 
firming the tympanum, are a great help to the hears 
ing. W ifen an. 

Ty'mpany. n. f. (from tympanum, Lat. ] 
A: kind of obftructed flatulence that 
{wells the body likea drum; the wind 
dropfy. 

Hope, the chriftian grace, muft be proportioned 
and attemperate to the promile; if it exceed that 
temper and proportion, it becomes a tumour and 
tympany of hope. Hammond, 

He does not fhew us Rome great fuddenly, 

As if che empire were a sympany ; 

But gives it natural growth, tells how and why 

“The little body grew fo large and high. Suckling. 

Others that affect 

A lofty ile, fwell to a typany. Re‘common. 

Pride is no more than an unnatural tympany, 
that rifesin a bubble, and {pends icfelf in a blat. 

L’ Efiranges 

Nor let thy mountain-belly make pretence 
Of likenefs ; thine’s a rympany of fenfe. 

A tun of man in thy large bulk is writ, 

But fure thou 'rt butakilderkin of wit. Dryden. 

The air is fo rarified in this kind of dropfical tu- 
mour, as makes it hard and tight like a drum, and 
from thence it is called a ¢ympany. Arbuthnot. 


Tr'ny. adj. Small. 
He that has a little ty7y wit, 
Muf make content with his fortunes fit. Shak. 


TYPE. z. f. [tyfe, French ; tyous, Latin; 


TUF OG 
s Q 


Pape. 


T Mak 


ga Emblem ; mark of fomething. 
Clean renouncing 
The faith they have in tennis, and tall {tockings, 
Short boliterd breeches, and thofe types of travel, 
And underttanding again the honet men. Shuk/p. 
Thy emblem, gracious queen, the Britith rofe, 
Type of {weet rule, and gentle majefty. Prior. 
2. That by which fomething future is 
prefigured. 
Informing them by ryper 
And fhadows of that de(tin’d feed to bruife 
The ferpent, by what means he fhall achieve 
Mankind’s deliverance. Milton. 
The apoitle thews the chriftian religion to be in 
truth and fubftance what the jewith was only in | 
type and (hadow. j Tillot/on. 
3. A ftamp a mark. Not in ufe. 
Thy father bears the type of king of Naples, _ 
Yet not fo wealthy as an Englih yeoman. Shak/p. 
What good is cover’d with the face ot heav’a 
To be difcover `d, that can do me good ? 
Th’ advancement of your children, gentle lady ! 
—Up to fome {caffold, there to lofe their heads ! 
No, to the dignity and height of fortune, 
The high imperial ype of this earth's glory. 
Sbakfpeare. 
Which, though in their mean ypes {mall matter 
doth èppeare, 


Wet both of good account-are reckon’d in the fhiere. 
Drayton. 


4. A printing letter. 
Jo Tyre. v.a. To prefigure. 

He ratified ceremonial and pofitive laws, in re- 
{pect of their fpiritual ufe and fignitication, and by 
fulfilling all things typed and prehgured by them. 

White. 

Ty'PICAL. } adj. [typique, French ; typi- 

Ty'rıcK. § cus, Latin.] Emblema- 
tical ; figurative of fomething elfe. 

The Levitical priethood was only rypical of the 
cbriftian ; which 1s fo much more holy and honoure 
able than that, as the inftitution of Chrift is more 
excelient than that of Mofes. Atterbury. 

Hence that many courfes ran, 
Hand-in-hand, a goodly train, 
To blefs the great Eliza’s reign ; 
And in the typic glory how 
What fuller blifs Mana hall beftow. Prior. 
Ty'ricaLiy. adv, [trom sypical,| Ina 
typical manner. 

This excellent communicativenefs of the divine 
nature is typically reprefented, and mytterioufly 
exemplified by the Porphyrian fcale of being. 

Norris. 
Ty'prcaLness. 2. /. [from typical | The 
ftate of being typical. 
Jo Ty'piry. wv. a. [from zyje.) 
figure ; to fhow in emblem. 

The refurre€tion of Chrift hath the power of a 
pattern to us, and is fo typified in baptfm, as an 
engagement to rife to newnels of life. Hammond. 

Our Saviour was typified indeed by the goat that 
was flain; at the effulion of whofe blood, not only 
the hard hearts of his enemies relented, but the | 
Rony rocks and vail of the temple were (hattered. 

Brown. 
TYPO'GRAPHER. 2. fe [tomes and ypxgu.] 
A printer, 


To 


TYPOGRAPHICAL. adj. [from typogra- | 


phy.\ , 
1. Emblematical ; figurative. 
2. Belonging to the printer’s art. 
TyroGRa'PHICALLY. adv, [from typo- 
graphical. } 
1. Emblematically ; figuratively, 
2. After the manner of printers. 
TYPƏGRAPHY. u. J. [ ypographie, 
Freach ; ¢ypographia, Latin. } 


2. Theartof printing. 
Ty’ranness. 2. /. [from tyrant.) A the 


TYR 


| 1. Emblematical, figurative, or hierogly. 


hical reprefentation. 


Thofe diminutive and pamphlet treatifes daily 
publifhed amongit us, are pieces containing rather 
typography than verity. 


Brown. 


tyrant. 


‘They were, by law of that proud tyranne/s, 
Provok’d with wrath and envy’s falfe furmife, 
Spenfer. 
The tyrannefs doth joy to fee 
The huge maifacres which her eyes do make. 


Spenfer. 


| Tyra'NNICAL. } adj. [tyrannus, Latin; 


TyraNNICK, § = tyrannique, French ; 
supavvexos.} Suiting a tyrant; acting 
like a tyrant ; cruel; defpotick ; impe- 
rious. 

Charge him home that he affects 
Tyrannick power, Shak{seare. 
You have contriv’d to take 
From Rome all feafon*d office, and to wind 
Yourfelf into a power tyrannical. Shak/peare. 
Domitian had been tyrannical; and in his time 


many noble houfes were overthrown by falfe accufa- 
tions. 


Subdue and quell, o’er all the earth, 
Brute violence, and proud tyrannick pow'r, Milton. 
If the fpirit of a fubjeét be rebellious, in a prince 
it will be tyrannical and intolerable. 
She hath recourfe 
To tears and prayers, again fhe feels the fmart 
Of a fieh wound from the tyrannick dart. Denham. 
Our feéts a more tyrannick power aflume, 
And would for fcorpions change the rods of Rome. 
Refccmunea. 
And by the nobles, by his commons curit, 
Th’ oppreffor rul’d fyrannick where he durit 5 
Stretch’d o'er the poor and church his iron rod, 
And treats alike his vaffals and his God. Pope. 
TyRa'NNICALLY. adv. [from tyranni- 
cal.) Inmanner ofa tyrant. 
TYRA'NNICIDE. 2. f. [tyranus and cad, 
Latin] ‘The act of killing a tyrant. 
To Ty'RANNISE, v. ne [tyrannifer, Fr. 
from tyrant.| To play the tyrant; to 
aét with rigour and imperioufnefs. 
While we truft in the mercy of God through 
Chritt Jefus, fear will not be able to ¢yrannife over 
us Hooker. 


Bacon. 


Ta aylor. 


< 


Then ’gan Caraufius tyrannife anew, 
And ‘gainit the Romans bent their proper power, 
And fo Alectus treacheroufly flew, 

And took on him the robe of emperor. 
I made thee miferable, 
What time I threw the people’s fuftrages 
On him, that thus doth syrannife o'er me. Shak/p. 
A crew, whom like ambition joins 
With him, or under hm to tyrannije. Milton. 
Beauty had crown’d you, and you muft have been 
The whole world's miftrefs, other than a queen; 
All had been rivals, and you might have fpar’d, 
Or kill'd and tyrannis'd without a guard. sValler. 
He does viaience to his own faculties, fyrannifes 
over his own mind, and ufurps the prerogative that 


belongs to truth alone, which is, to command by its 
own authority. Locke. 


Ty'rannous. adj. [from tyrant.| Ty- 
rannical ; defpotick ; arbitrary ; fevere ; 
cruel ; imperious. Not in ufe. 

It is trange to fee the unmanlike cruelty of man- 
kind, who, not content with their tyrannous ambi- 
tion to have brought the others virtuous patience 
under them, think their maiterhood nothing without 
doing injury to them. Sidney. 

Lately grown into a loathing and deteftation of 
the unjuk and tyrannos yule of Haroid, an ufurper. 

Sper Cre 


Spenjer. 


| 
| 


TLR 


Betwixt two charming words, comes in my fathers 
And, like the tyraznous breathing of the north, 
Shakes all our buds from blowing. Shak/peare. 

*Tis excellent 

To have a giant’s ftrength ; but itis syranmut 

To ute it like a giant- Shak foeares 
Fear you his /yranzous paffion more, alas ! 

Than the queen's lite ? Shak/peare. 
Subjection to his empire fyrannous. Milton. 
After the death of this ¢yrannons ard ambitious 

king, thele writings came abroad. Tenzples 


Ty’RANNY. xefa [tyrannis, Lat. tupewe 5 
tyrannie, Eiri 


te Abfolute monarchy imperioufly admt- 
niftered. 
Our grand foe, 
Who now triumphs, and, in th’ excefs of joy, 
Sole reigning holds the fyranny of heav’n. AZilrox. 
The cities fell often under tyrannies, which {pring 
naturally out of popular governments. Temple. 
2. Unrefifted and cruel power. 
Bounodlefs intemperance 
In nature is a tyranny ; it hath been 
Th’ untimely emptying of the happy throne, 
And fall of many kings. Sbhak/pearee 


3. Cruel government; rigorous command. 
Bleed, bleed, poor country ! 
Great tyranny lay thou thy bahs fure, 
For goodnefs dares not check thee. Shak/peare. 
Sufpicions difpofe kings to tyranny, and hufbands 


to jealoufy. Baccne 
God, in judgment juft, 

Subjects him from without to violent lords ; 

Who oft as undefervedly inthral 

His outward freedom: tyranny muft be. Miltoné 


4. Severity ; rigour ; inclemency. 
The tyranny o’ the open night’s too rough 
For nature to endure. Shakfpeare, 


TY'RANT. z. f. [rupæsros; tyrannus, Lat. 
Rowland contends that this word, with 
the correfpondent Greek and Latin, is 
derived from zir, Welch and Erfe, land, 
and rhanucr, Welch, to fhare; g. d. zir- 
hanner, a fharer, or divider of and among 


his vaffals. | 


1. An abfolute monarch governing impe- 
rioufly. 


2. A cruel, defpotick, and fevere matter 5 
an oppreffor. 
Love to a yielding heart is a king, but toa refit- 
ing 1s a fyraxt. Sidney. 
{ would not be the villain that thou think’{t, 
For the whole {pace that’s in the tyramr’s grafpy 
And the rich eaft to boot. Shakfpcare. 
D.ffembling courtefy ! how fine this tyrant 
Can tickle where the wounds ! Shakfpeare. 
The houle of woe, and dungeon of our tyrant. 
Milton, 
Confider thofe grand agents and lieutenants of the 
devil, by whom he fcourges and plagues the world 
under him, to wit, tyrants; and was there ever any 
tyrant who was not alfo falfe and perfidious ? South, 
Thou mean’ft to kill a ¢yrant, not a king. 
Dryden. 
When tyrarcuftom had not fhackled’man, 
But tree to follow nature was the mode. ‘fbom/on, 


TYRE. 2. /. [properly zire.] See Tire. 
I have feen her belet and bedecked all over with 
emeralds and pearls, ranged in rows about the Zyre 
of her head. Eakewill, 


Ty'ro. 2. f. [properly tiro, as in the Lar. } 
One yet not malter of his art ; one in his 
rudiments. 

There ftauds a ftru€ture on a riting hill, 
Where tyros take their freedom out cokill, Garth e 
6 


VAC 


vV 


ay O 


qx 7 Has two powers, expreffed in modern | 4, Being at leifure; difengaged. 


Englifh by two characters,v confonant 
and x vowel, which cughtto be confidered 
as two letters ; but as they were long 
confounded while the two ufes were an- 
nexed to one form, the old cuflom {till 
continues to be followed, 

U, the vowel, has two founds; one 
clear, exprefled at other times by ex, as 
vbtufe; the other clofe, and approaching 
to the Italian v, or Englith oo, as chinnd. 

p, the confonant, has a found nearly 
approaching to thofe of b and f. With 
4 it is by the Spaniards and Gafcons 
always confounded, and in the Runick 
alphabet is expreffed by the fame charac- 
ter with f, diftinguifhed only by a dia- 
critical point. Its found in Englifh is 
uniform, It is never mute. 


Valcancy. z. f. [from vacant, ] 
1. Empty fpace ; vacuity. 
How is't, 
That thus you bend your eye on vacancy, 
And with th’ incorporal air do hold difcourfe > 
Shak/peare. 
2. Chafm ; fpace unnlled. 
The reader finds a wide vacancy, and knows not 
how to tranfport his thoughts to the next particular, 
for want of fome connecting idea. Watts. 


3. [vacance, Fr.] State of a poh or em- 
ployment when it is unfupplied. 

They were content to bribe them with the nomi- 
nation of fome bifhops, and difpofal of the revenues 
of fome churches during the Vucancies, Leflry. 

In the vacancy of a bithop, the guardian of the 
fpiritualities was fummoned to parliament in the 
bifliop’s room. i Ayliffe. 

4. (vacances, Fr.] Time of leifure ; re- 
Jaxation ; intermiflion ; time unengaged. 

Uf, fometimes, each other’seyes were meet, 
Thote little vacancies from toil are fweet. Dy yden. 

The daily intervals of time and vacancies from 
neceffary labour, together with the one day in feven 
in the chriftian world, allow fufficient time. Farts. 

ç. Liftlefnefs ; emptinefs of thought. 

When alone, or in company, they fit Rill without 
doing any thingy l like it worfe ; for all difpofitions 
to idlenets or Vacancy, even before they are habits, 
are dangerous. horton, 

VA'CANT. adj. [vacant, Fre vacans, 
Latin. | 
1. Empty ; unfilled; void. 

Why thould the air fo impetuonfly ruth into the 
cavity ofthe receiver, if there were before no vacant 
room to receive it > Boyle, 

A better race to bring into their vacant room. 

Ailton. 
2, Free; unencumbered ; uncrowded. 

Religion is the intereft of all; but philofophy of 
thofe only that are at leifure, and vacant trom the 
atiairs of the world, More. 

A very litide part of our lite is fo vacant from un- 
ealineiies, as to leave us free to the attraction of 
remoter good. Locke. 

3. Not filled by an incumbent, or pofleffor. 

Left the nend invade vacun¥pofleffion. 

Others, when they allowed the throne vecurrt, 
thought the fusceffion fioukd immediatelygo to the 
nett heir. Swift. 


Milton, | 


They which have the government, featter the 
army abroad, and place them in villages to take their 
victuals of them, at fuch wecure times as they lie 
not in camp. Spenfer. 

Sir John Berkley was the more vacunt for that 
fervice, by the rcduction of Barnitaple. Clarendon, 

Beftdes thofe portions of time which the necefli- 
ties of nature and of civil life extorted from him, 
there was not a minute of the day which he left 
vacant. Fell. 

The memory relieves the mind in her vacari moe 
ments, and prevents any chams of thought, by ideas 
of what is patt. Addifon. 


çe Thoughilefs; empty of thought ; not 


bufy. 
The wretched flave, 
Who with a body fill’d, and vacant mind, 
Gets him to reit, cramin’d with diltrefsful bread. 
Shak/peare. 
The duke had a pleafant and vacant face, pro- 
ceeding from a fingular alfurance in his temper. 
fF otton. 


To VA'CATE. v. a. fvaco, Lat. } 


t 


1. To annul; to make void ; to make of 


no authority. 


That after-a&t vacating the authority of the pre- | 


cedent, tells the world that fome remorfe touched 
even Strafford’s moit implacable enemies. 
King Charles. 
The neceffity of obferving the Jewifh fabbath was 
vacated by the apoftolical inftitution of the Lord’s 
day. Nelfon, 
2. To make vacant; to quit poffeffion of : 
as, he vacated the throne. 
3. To defeat ; to put an end to. 
He vacates my revenge ; 
For, while hetrufts me, 'twere fo bafe a part 
To fawn, and yet betray. Dryden. 


VACATION. a. f. [ vacation, Fr. vacatio, 
Latin. | 

1. Intermiffion of juridical proceedings, or 
any other ftated employments ; recefs of 
courts or fenates. 

Vacation js all that time which paffes between 
term and term, at London. Cowell, 

As thefe clerks want not their full tafk of labour 
during the open term, fo there is for them where. 
upon to be occupied in the vacation only, Bacon. 

2. Leifure; freedom from trouble or per- 
plexity. 

Beneht of peace, quiet, and vacation for piety, 
have rendered it neceffary, in every chriltian com- 
monwealth, by laws to fecure propriety. Hannond, 

VA'CCARY. a fe [vacca, Lat.) A cow- 
houfe; a cow-palture. Bailey, 


VACI'LLANCY. 2 f. [wvacillans, from va- 
cillo, Latin ; vacillaut, ¥r.] A ftate of 
wavering ; fluctuation; inconftancy. 
Not much in ufe. 

I deny that all mutability implies imperfection, 
though fome does, as that vaci/lamcy in human 


fouls, and fuch mutations as are found in corporeal 
matter, More. 


VACILLA'TION. 7. f. 
vacillo, Lat. vacillation, Fr. 
or ftate of reeling or {taggering. 

The mufcles keep the body upright, and prevent 


its falling, by readily affitting againitevery vaci/a. 
vion. Derbam, 


[vacillatio, from 
The act 


VAG 


Vacua'rion. v. fa [from vacuus, Lat. ï 
The act of emptying. Dit. 

Va'cuisTt, # /. [from vacunm.| A phi- 
lofopher that holds a vacuum: oppofed 
to a plenift. 

Thofe fpaces, which the vacui/?s would have to 
be empty, becaufe they are maniteitly devoid of airs 
the plenis do not prove repleniihed with fubrile 
matter. Boyles 

Vaculity. % / (vacuitas, from vacuus, 
Lat. vacuité, Fr. | 
1. Emptinefs ; ftate of being unfilled. 

Hunger is fuch a fkate of vacuity, as to require a 

frem fupply of aliment. Arbuthnot. 
2. Space unfilled ; fpace unoccupied. 

In filling up vacuisies, turning out {hadows and 
ceremonies, by explicit preicripticn of fubftantia? 
duties, which thofe (hadows did ob{curely reprefenr. 

Hammonda 
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He, that feat foon failing, meets 
A valt vacuity. Milton. 
Body and {pace are quite different things, and a 
vacuity is interperfed among the particles of mat- 
ter. Bentley. 
God, who alone can anfwer all our longings, and 
fill every vacuity of our foul, should entirely poffefs 


our heart. Rogers. 
Redeeming ftill at night thefe vacuzisies of the 
day. Fell, 


| 3. Inanity ; want of reality. 

The foul is feen, like other things, in the mirror 
of its effects: but if they'll run behind the glafs to 
catch atit, their expectations will meet with vacue 
ity and emptinefs. Glanville. 

Va'cuous, adj. [vacuus, Lat. vacué, Fr. J 
Empty ; unfilled. 

Boundlefs the deep, becaufe T AM who fill 

Infinitude: nor vacuons the fpace. Miltone 
FACUUM. n. Ja [Lat.] Space unoccue 
pied by matter. 

Our enquiries about vacvem, or fpace and atoms, 
will thew us lome good practical leffons,  Miattse 

To VADE. v. n. (vado, Lat.) To vanish ; 
to pafs awaye Spenjere A word ufeful 
in poetry, but not received, 

Be ever gloried here thy fovereign name, 

That thou may’ {mile on all which thou haf 
made; 

W hole frown alone can flake this earthly frame, 
And at whofe touch the hills in f{moak fhall vade. 

Wotton. 
Va'GABOND. adj. [vagabundus, low Late 
vagabond, Fr. | 
1. Wandering without any fettled habitae 
tion; wanting a home. 
Let them pronounce the fteep Tarpeian death 5 
| Vagabond exile: yet I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Sbak/- 
A vagabond debtor may be cited in whatever 
place or jurifdiction he is found. Ayliffce 
z, Wandering ; vagrant. 
= This common body, 
Like to a vzgon fag upon the ftream, 


Goes to, and back, lacqueying the varying tide. 
Shuk{peares 
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* Their prayers by envious winds 
Blown vugahond or fruitrate. Milton. 


Va'GaBOND. x. f. [trom the adjective. ] 
1, A vagrant ; a wanderer: commonly in 
a fenfe of reproach. 
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We call thofe people wanderers and vagabonds, 
that have no dwelling place. Raleigb. 
Reduc’d, like Hannibal, to feek relief 
From court to court, and wander up and down 
A vagabond in Afric. Addi fon. 
2. One that wanders illegally, without a 
fettled habitation. 
Vagadond is a perfon without a home. Siste. 
Vacalry. 2 fi (from vagus, Lat.] A 
wild freak; a capricious frolick, 
They chang’d their minds, 
Flew off, and into ftrange vagaries fell, l 
As they would dance. Milton. 
Would your fon engage in fome frolic, or take a 
vagary, were it not better he fhould do it with than 
without your knowledge ? Locke. 
VaGinope’NNous, adje [vagina and 
penna, Lat. | Sheath-winged ; having 
the wings covered with hard cafes. 
Va'cous. adj. [wagus, Lat. vague, Fr. | 
Wandering; unfettled, Not in ule. 
Such as were born.and begot of a fingle woman, 
through a vagows luft, were called Spori. Aye. 
Va'crancy. » f. [trom vagrant.| A 
ftate of wandering ; unfettled condition. 
Va'cranr, adj. Wandering; unfettled ; 
vagabond; unfixed in place. 
Do not oppofe popular miltakes and furmifes, or 
vagrant and fidtitious (tories. More. 
Take good heed what men will think and fay ; 
That beauteous Emma vagrant courles took, 
Her father’s houfe, and civil lite forfouk. 
Her lips no living bard, I weet, 
May fay how red, how round, how {weet ; 
Old Homer only could indite 
Their vagrant grace, and foft delight : 
They ftand recorded in his book, 
When telen fmil’d, and Hebe fpoke. Prior. 


VA'GRANT. x. /. [vagant, French,| A 
fturdy beggar; wanderer; vagabond ; 


man unfettled in habitation. In an ill 
fenfe, 


Vagrants and outlaws fhall offend thy view, 
Train d to atfault, and difciplin’d to kill. Prior. 

You’ll not the progrefs of your atoms flay, 
Nor to colle&t the vagrants tind a way, B/ackmore. 

To relicve the helplels poor; to make tturdy 
wagrants relieve themlelves; to hinder idle hands 
trom being mifchievous, are things of evident ufe. 
F. Atterbury. 


Prior. 


Ye vagrants of the fky, 
To right or left unheeded take your way. Pope. 
VAGUE. adj. [vagne, Fr. vagus, Lat. | 
1. Wandering ; vagrant ; vagabond, 


Gray encouraged his men to fet upon the vague 
villains, good neither to live peaceably, nor to fight. 
Hayward. 

2. Unfixed; unfettled ; undetermined ; in- 
definite. 


The perception of being, or not being, belongs no 
more to thefe vague ideas, fignificd by the terms, 
whatfoever and thingy than it does to any other 
ideas. Locke. 

Vail. n. f. (voile, Fr. This word is now 
frequently written veil, from velum, Lat. 
and the verb weil, from the verb vel; 
but the old orthography commonly de- 
rived it, I believe rightly, from the Fr. 

1. A curtain; a cover thrown over any 
thing to be concealed. 


While they fuppofed to lie hid in their fecret fins, 
they were icattered under a dark wail of forgettul- 


nefs. Wijdom. 
2. A part of female drefs, by which the 


face and part of the hape is concealed. 
3. Money given to fervants. It is com. 

monly ufed in the plural, See VaLe. 
Tio Want- “g7eaeeiage oy craepSee VELL. 
To VAIL, va. lavaier le bonet, French. 

Addifon writes it veil, ignorantly. | 
1. To let fall; to {utter to defcend. 


| 


| 
| 


| 2. To let fall in token of refpect. 


VAT 


They (tify reffed to vai! thei: bonets, which is 
reckoned intolerable contempt by featarers. Carew. 
‘The virgin 'gan her beavoir vale, 
And thank’d him fft, and thus began her tale. 


fairfax. 


Certain of the Turks gallies, ¿hich would not 
vui’ iheir topfails, the Venetians fiercely oflailed. 
Kns iles. 


Before my princely ftate let your poor greatnels 
fall, 


And vuil your tops to me, the fovereign of you all. 


Drayton. 
“they lad not the ceremony of veiling the bon- 


net in falutations; for, in medals, they itill have it 
on their heads. Addifen. 
3. To fall; to let fink in fear, or for any 
other intereit. 
That furious Scot 
’Gan vail his Romach, and did grace the hame 
Of thole turn'’d their backs. Shak/peare. 


To VAIL. uv. ze ‘To yield; to give place; 
to fhow refpet by yielding. “In this 


fenfe, the modern writers have ignorantly 
written te. 


1 


| 


| 


‘Thy convenience muf weil to thy neighbour’s | 


neceffity ; and thy very necefities muit yield to thy 
neighbour’s extremity. South, 


VAIN. adi. fvein, Fr. vants, Lat. } 
1. Fruitle!s; ineffectual. 
Let no man fpeak again 
To alter this; tor counfel is but vain. Shuk/peare. 
Vain is the torce of man, 

To cruth the pillars which the pile fuitain. Dryden. 
2. Empty; unreal; thadowy. 

Before the paflage horrid Hydra ftands, 
Gorgons, Geryon with his triple frame, 

And vaiz Chimera vomits empty flame. Dryden. 

Unmov'd his eyes, and wet his beard appears ; 
And thedding vain, but feeming real tears. Dryden, 

3. Meanly proud; proud of petty things : 
with of before the caufe of vanity. 

No folly like vai» glory; nor any thing more 
ridiculous than for a vain man to be Hill boatting of 
himfelf. L? Efirange. 

He wav’d a torch aloft, and, madly vain, 

Sought godlike worthip from a fervile train. 
Dryden. 
The minftiels play’d on every fide, 
Vain of their art, and for the maftery vy’d. 

Dryden. 
To be vain is rather a mark of humility than 
pride. Main men delight in telling what honours 
have been done them, what great company they 
have kept, and the like; by which they plainly 
confefs, that thefe honours were more than their 
due, and fuch as their friends would not believe, if 
they had not beentold: whereas a man truly proud 
thinks the honours below his merit, and {coins to 
boatt Swift. 

Ah friend ! to dazzle let the vain defign 5 
To raife the thought, and touch the heart, be thine. 
Pope. 
Here learn the great unreal wants to feign, 

Unpleafing truths here mortify the vain, Savage. 

Ye vain! defit from your erroneous ftrite ; 
Be wife, and quit the falfe fublime ot lite; 
The true ambition there alone refiues, 

Where juftice vindicates, and wifdoia guides. Young. 
4. Showy ; oftentatious. 

Load fome vaiz church with old theatrick ftate. 
Pore. 
ge Idle; worthlefs ; unimportant. 

Both all things vain, and all who in vain things 
Built their fond hopes ot glory, or lafting tame, 

Or happinets. Milton. 

He heard agrave philofopher maintain, 

That all the actions of our lite were t'in, 
Which with our fenfe ot pleafure not confpir’d. 


To your vain anfwer will you have recourfe, 
And tell ’tis ingenite active force. 


Blackmore. 
6. Falfe; not true. 


ineffcctually ; without effect, 


He tempts in vain, Milton. 


Denham. 


|VaLe, ne f, (wal, Fr. waltis, Lat. 
7. In Vaine Tonopurpofe ; tono end; | 


NGASI 


> 

Providence and nature never did any thing iz 
vain, L’ Eftranye. 
Strong Halys ttands ia vain; weak Phlegys fies- 
Dryden. 

The philofophers of old did in vain enquitey 
whether [fummum dunum confitted in riches, bodiiy 
delighis, virtue, Or Contemplation. Locke. 
If we hope tor what we are not likely to poflefs, 
we act and think z vain, and make life a greater 
dream and fhadow than it really is. Addtifon. 
If from this difcourfe one honeit man fhall receive 
fatisfaction, 1 hall think that I have not written 
nor liven 7 Veit. - Wit. 


VAINGLO'RICUS. adj. (vanus and glorio- 
fu, Lat.} Boafting without performances; 


proud in difproportion to defert. 
Vain-gloriows man, when fluttesiug wind doés 
blow, 
In his light wings is lifted up to fky. 
Strength to glory alpires 
“ain-gloricus, and through infamy feeks fame. 
Adiltcn. 


This his arrogant and tuain-glovious expreflion 
witneffieth. 


Spirer. 


Hale. 

TAINGLO'RY. m f. [vana gloria, Latin. | 
Pride above merit; empty pride; pride 
in little things. 

He hath nothing of vain-glory, but yet kept Rate 
and majefty to the height; being fenfible, that ma- 
jety maketh the people bow, but vain-g/o'y boweth 
to them. | Bacon. 

Expofe every blaft of vain-glory, every idle 
thought, to be chaitened by the rod of {piritual dif- 
cipline. i Taylor. 

This extraordinary perfon, out of his natural 
averfion to vain-glory, wrote feveral pieces which 
he did not atlume the honour of. Addifon. 

A monatch’s fword when mad vain-glory draws, 
Not Waller’s wreath can hide the nauon’s tear. 


Pope. 
Va'incy. adv. [from vain. } 
1. Without effect; to no purpofe; in vain. 
Our cannons’ malice vainly thall be {pent 
Againft th’ invulnerable clouds of heav’n. Shakfp. 
In weak complaints you vainly walte your breath ; 
They are not tcars that can revenge his death. 
Dryden. 
Ze Proudly; arrogantly. 


Humility teaches us to think neither vainly nor 
vauntingly of ourfelves. 


3. Idly ; foolfhly. 
Nor vainly hope to be invulnerable. Milion. 
If Lentulus be ambitious, he Mall be vainly cre- 


dulous; prefuming his advancement to be decreed 
by the Sybilline oracles. Grew. 


VA'INNESS. xe /, [trom vain.) The ftate 
of being vain. Pride; falfchood ; emp- 
tinefs. 
l hate ingratitude more in a man, 
Than lying, vaiznefs, babbling. Shak/peare. 
Vair, or Valtry. adj. [in heraldry. ] 
Variegated with coverings of gold, red, 
or other colours. : 


Va'ivove, x. f. [evaiwod, a governour, 
Sclavonian.] A prince of the Dacian 

provinces. 

VA'LANCE. x, J. [from Valencia, whence 
the ufe of them came. Skinner.) The 
fringes of drapery hanging round the 
teiter and ftead of a bed. 

My houfe 
Is richly furnifhed with plate and gold ; 
Valance of Venice, gold in necdicwork.  Shak/p. 
Thruft the valance ot the bed, that it may be 
full in fight. Swift, 

To Va'Lance. v. a. [from the noun. } 
To decorate with drapery. Not in ufe. 
Old friend, thy face is va/unc’d fince l faw thee 

lalit; com’it thou to beard me ? Sbhak/peares 


Delary. 


1. A low ground; a vailey; a place be- 


tween two hills. Vale is a poetical 
word, 


VAL 


In Ida vale: who knows not Ida vale? 
An hundred (hepherds woned, 
Met in the vale of Arde. 
Anchifes, in a flow'ry vale, 
Review'd his mufter’d race, and took the tale. 
Dryden. 
In thofe fair valeaby nature form'd to pleafe, 
Where Guadalquiver ferpentines with eafe. Harre. 
2. | Croin avail, proht; or vale, farewell. 
If from avar/, it muft be written vei’, 
as Dryden writes, If from wale, which 
I think is right, it muf be vale.) Money 
given to fervants. 
> Since our knights and fenators account 
To what their fordid, begging var/s amount $ 
Judge what a wretched thare the poor attends, 
W hoic whole iubfiitence on thofe alms depends, 


Spenfer, 
Shak/peare. 


Dryden, 
His revenue, befides vales, amounted to thirty 
pounds. Swift. 


VALEDI'CTION, 2. f. [valedico, Lat.] A 
farewell. 
A valetition forbidding to weep. Donne. 
VALEDI'CTORY. adj. | from valedico, Lat.) 
Bidding farewell. 
VA'LENTINE. se / A fweetheart chofen 
on Valentine’s day. 
Now all nature feern’d in love, 
And birds had drawn their valentines. Wetton. 
VALEʻKIAN. 2. e (valeriana, Lat. vale- 
rian, ¥r.} A plant, 
VALET. n. f. (valet, Fr.) A waiting 
fervant. 
Giving caft-clothes to be worn by va’ets, has a 
very ill cect upon little minds. Adajon. 


VALETUDINA’RIAN, ) ad).[ valetudinaire, 
VALETU'DINARY,. Fr.valetudo, Lat. 
Weakly ; fickly ; infirm of health. 
Phytic, by purging noxious humours, prevents 
ficknefs in the healthy, or recourle thereof in the 
waietudiwiary. Browne. 
Shifting from the warmer vallies to the colder 
hills, or from the hills to the vales, is a great benentt 
to the vuletudin@ian, feeble part of mankind, 
Derham. 
Some patients have been liable to this fymptom, 
and reduced by it toa Vasctudinary and very unequal 
ttate of health. Blackmore. 
Cold of winter, by Rvpping the pores of per{pi- 
ration, keeps the warmth more within; whercby 
there isa greater quantity of {pirits generated in 
healthful animals, for the cafe is quite otherwile io 
vuletudinary ones. Cheyne. 
Valetudixarians muk live where they can com- 
mand and Icold. Swift. 
Valtiance.m f. [from valiant; vaillance, 
kr.] Valour; perfonal pui fiance ;- fierce- 
nefs; bravery. Not in ule. 
With Qu force he hook his mortal lance, 
To let him weet his doughty veliunce.  Spenfer. 


VA'LIANT. adj. | vaillant, Fr.| Stout ; 
perfonally puiffant; brave. We fay, a 
valiant man ; a valiant action. 

Only be thou va/iant tor me, and fight the Lord’s 
battles. 1 Samuel. 
Hale, a very valiant fencer, undertook to teach 
thitfcience in a book, and was laughed at. Walton. 
The church of Antioch might meet at that time 
to celebrate the memory of fuch a valiant combat 
and martyr of Chritt. Nelfon, 

VALIANTLY. adv. [from valiant. | 
Stoutly ; with perfonal ttrength ; wath 
perfonal bravery, 

Farewel, kind lord; fight va/iant/y to-day : 
“Fhou art fram’d of the firm truth of valour. 
Shakfpeare. 
It was the duty of a good foldier valiantly to 
witbftand his enemies, and not to be troubled with 
an, evil hap. Knolles. 


VAa'LIANTNESS. m f. [from waliant.] 
Valour; perfonal bravery; puiflance ; 
fiercenefs; Routnefs. 


VAL 


VAL 


Thy valiantac/s was mine; thou fuck "dit it from | 2, Worthy ; deferving regard. 


me. Sbukfpeare. 
Achimetes having won the topof the walls, by the 
waliantnifs of the defendants was forced to retire. 
Knolles. 
Shew not thy valiantnefs in wine. Ecclefiafticus. 
VA'LID. adj. (valide, Fr. validus, Lat.) 
1. Strong; powerful; efficacious; preva- 
lent. 
Perhaps morc valid arms, 
Weapons more violent, when next we meet, 
May ferve to better us, and worfe our fues. ilon, 
2. Having intellectual force; prevalent ; 
weighty ; conclufive. 

A difference in their fentiments as to particular 
quettions, is no valid argument againft the general 
truth believed by them, but rather a clearer and 
morc folid proof of it. Stephens, 

Vatinity. 2 fi [walidité, Fr. trom 
valid. | 
1. Force to convince; certainty. 
You are perfuaded of the validity, of that famous 
verfe, 
Tis expectation makes a bleffing dear. 
2. Value. A fenfe not ufed. 
To thee and thine 
Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom ; 
No lefs in fpace, validity, and pleafure, 
Than that conferr’d on Gonerill. Shakfpeare. 
VALLA'NCY. 2./, [from valance. | A large 
« 


Pope. 


L 
wig that fhades the face. 

But you, loud firs, who through your curls look 
bigs 
Criticks in plume and white vallancy wig. Dryden. 
Va'LLEY. x. f. [vallee, Fr. vallis, Lat. | 
A low ground ; a hollow between hills. 
Fullies are the intervals betwixt mountains. 
Ke vodward, 
Live with me, and be my love, 
And we will all the pleafure prove 
That hills and valies yield. Raleigh. 
Sweet interchange of hil! and valley. Milton. 
l have been ready to freeze cn the top of a hill, 
and in an hour’s time after have fuffered as great 
inconvenience from the heat of the valley. 
Brown. 
Va'torovs. adj, [from valour.) Brave; 
itout; valiant, 
The famous warriors of the antique world 
Us'd trophies to erect in ftately wile, 
In which they would the records have enroll’d 
Of their great deeds and valorous emprife. 
Spenfer. 
Captain Jamy is a marvellous valorcus gentleman. 
Shuk/peare. 

Va'corous.y. adv, [from valorous.] In 
a brave manner. 

VA'LOUR. x. f. [waleur, Fr, valor, Lat. 
Ainjworth,| Perional bravery; itrength ; 
prowefs; puiflance; ftoutnefs. 

That I may pour the fpirit in thine ear, 
And chaftife, with the va/our of my tongue, 
All that impedes thee. Shak/peare. 
Here | conteft 
As hotly and as nobly with thy love, 
As ever in ambitious ttreneth I did 
Contend againft thy valour. 
When valour preys on realon, 
It eats the {word it hghts with. Shak/peare. 
An innate valour appeared in him, when he put 
himfelf upon the foldier’s detence, as he received 
the mortal ftab, Hewel. 
For contemplation he, and valour form’d ; 
For tottnefs the, and {weet attractive grace. Milton. 
Such werc thele giants; men of high renown! 
For, in thofe days, might only shall be admir'd, 
And valour, aod heroic virtue, call'd. Milton. 
Valeur gives awe, and promiles protection to thofe 
who want heart or ftrength to defend themielves. 
This makes thg authority of men among women; 
and that of a maticr-buck in a numerous herd. * 
Tempie. 

VA'LUABLE. adj, (valuable, Fr, trom 

value.) 


1. Precious ; being of great price, 


a a I Mia aMooolMŘħĂ— 


Shak/peare. 


A juit acconnt of that valuubie perfon, whofe 
remains lie before us. E. Atterbury. 
The value of feveral circumitances in ttery, Icliens 
very much by diftance uf time ; though fome minute 
circumftances are very vu/wudle. sult. 
VALUATION. n, f. [froin value. J 
1, The att of fetting a value; appraife- 
ment. 
Humility in man confifts not in denying any gift 
that is in him, but in a jut valuation of it, rather 


thinking too meanly than too highly. Ruy. 
2. Value fet upon any thing. 
No realon I, fince of your lives you fet 
So flight a valuation, Should referve 
My crack’d one to more care. Shakfpeare. 


Take out of men's minds falfe valuations, and 
it would leave the minds of anumber of men poor 
fhrunken things, bacon. 

The writers expreffed not the va/waticn of the 
denarius, without regard to its prefent valuation. 

Arbuthnot. 


Vacua'tor. ». f. [from value.| An ap- 
praifer; one who fets upon any thing its 
price. A word which I have found no 
where elfe. 

What vuiuators will the bilhops make ufe of ? 

Su if?. 
VA'LUE. x. f. fealue, Fr. valor, Latin.) 
1, Price; worth. 
Ye are phyficians of no valse. Fob. 
Learn to live for your own lake, and the fervice 
of God; and let nothing in the world be of any 
value with you, but that which you can turn into 
a fervice to God, and a means of your future hap- 
pinels. Law, 
High rate, 
Cefar is well acquainted with your virtues, 

And theretore fets this value on your lite: 

Let him but know the price of Cato's friendthip, 

And name your terms. Aadifon. 

3. Rate; price equal to the worth of the 
thing bought. 

He ient him money; it was with this obliging 
teltimony, that his defign was not to pay him the 
value of his pi€tures, becaule they were above any 
price. Dryden. 

To Va'tvue.v.a [valir, Fr. ftom the 
NOUN. | 

1. To rate at a certain price. 

When the country grows better inhabited, the 
tithes and other obventions will be more augmented, 
ard better vulwed. Spe nfere 

A mind valuing his reputation at the due prices 
will repute all difhoneit gain much inferior there- 
unto. Carew. 

God alore values right the good, Milton, 

2. To rate highly; to have in high efteem. 

Some of the finelt treatifes in dialogue, many 
very valued pieces ot French, Italian, and Englith 
appear. AAddif.n. 

tle values himfelf upon the compaffion with 
which he relieved the afflicted. deterbury. 

To him your orchard’s early fruits are duc, 
A pleating off ’rirg, when 'us made by you; 
He values thefe. 

3. To appraife; to eftimate. 

If he be poorer than eltimation, the priett Mall 
vaiue him. Leviticus. 

4. To be worth; to be equal in worth to. 
The peace between the French and us not vasucs 

The coft that did conclude it. Shak/ pete. 

. To take account of. 

“ If a man be in ficknefs, the time will feem longer 
without a clock than with; for the mind doth va.ue 
every Moment. Bacon. 


2. 


Pope. 


- 
` 
4 


|6. Toreckon at, with refpect to number or 


ower. 
The queen is va/ued thirty thoufand ftrong : 

Her faction will be full as ttrong as ours S£k/peare. 
'7. Toconfider with refpect to imporiance ; 
| to hold important. 
| The king muft take it ill, 


So lightly waded in his melferger, — Shaul /peare. 


~~ 


VAN 


Neither of them va/ued their promifes, accord- 

ing to rules of honour or integrity. Clarendon. 

2. To compare with refpect to price, or 
excellence. 

It cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir. $4. | 

Q. To raife to eftimation. This isa fenfe 
not in ule. 

She ordered all things, refifting the wifdom of | 
the wilet, by making the poffeifor thereof mifera- 
ble; valuing the folly of the moit fgolith, by 
making the fuccefs profperous. Sidney. 

Some valve themfelves to their country by jea- 
Jouftes of the crown. Temple, 


Vanity, or a defreof valuing ourfelves by hew- | ValnCOURIER. 7. 


ing others faults. Temple. 
Va'LuELEss. adj. [from valve.} Being of 
no value. 
A counterfeit 
Refembling majefty; which, touch’d and tried, 
Proves valuele/s. Sbakfpeare. 
VALUER, x. f [from valus.) He that 


values. 


Hammond was no v'aluer of trifles. Fell. 
VALVE. z. /. [valva, Latin. ] 
s. A folding door. 
Swift through the valves the vifionary fair 
Repals’d. Pope. 


Opening their valves, felf-mov’d on either fide, 
The adamantine doors expanded wide : 

When death commands they clofe, when death 

commands divide. 


2. Any thing that opens over the mouth of 
a veliel. 
This air, by the opening of the valve, and forcing 
up of the fucker, may be driven out. Boyle. 
3- [In anatomy.] A kind of membrane, 
which opens in certain veffels to admit 
the blood, and fhuts to prevent its re- | 
rel 
‘Ihe arteries, with a contractile force, drive the 
blood (till forward; ıt being hindered trom going 
backward by the valves of the heart. <Arduibnor. 
Ta'LVULE. 2. f. [valvule, Fr.) A-fmall 
valve. 
VaMP. z. /. The upper leather of a hoe. 
dinfw. 
Ta VAM?. v. a. [This is fuppofed pro- 
bably enough by Såixuer to be derived 
from avart, Fr. befares and to mean, 
laying on a new outhde.] To piece an 
old thing with fome new part. 
You wilh 
To va»w:p a body with a dangerous phyfick, 
That's fure of death without. Shakfpeare. 
This opinion hath been vamped up by Cardan. 
Bentley. 
I had never much hopes of your vampr play. 
Swift, 


Va'mper. xe f. [from vamp.) One who 
pieces ont an old thing with fomething 
new. 

Vax. u. 4 [from avant, Fr. ] 

re The front of an army; the firft line. 

Beiore cach van prick forth the airy knights. 
Milton. 


The foe he had furvey’d, 
Arrane’d, as tè him they did appear, 
With van, main battle, wings and rear. Hudibras. 
Van to van the toremoit {quadrons meet, 
The midmolt batties haft’ning up behind. Dryden 
2. (van, Fr, vanuus, Latin.) Any thing 
{pread wide by which a wind is raifed ; 
a fan. 
‘The other token of their ignorance of the fea was 
an oar, they call ita corn vax. Broome. 
a: A wing with which the air is beaten. 
His fail-broad vans 
Fle {preads for flight, and in the furging {moke 
Up-liited fpurns the ground. Milton, 
A fiery globe 
Of angels on full fail ot wing flew nigh, 
Who on their plumy vans seceiv’d him fofe 


i ee 


VAN 


From his uneafy (tation, and upbore, 
As un a floating couch, through the blithe air. 
Milton. 
His difabled wing unftrung : 
He wheel’d in air, and ftretch'd his vars in vain; 
His vars no longer could his flight futtain. Dryden. 
The vanes are broad on one fide, and narrower on 
the other; both which minitter to the progretfive 
motion of the bird. Derbam. 


To Van. v. a. [from vaxnus, Lat. vanner, 
Fr.] To fan; to winnow. Not in ufe. 
The corn which in vannirg lieth lowelt is the 
bef. Bacon. 
S. [avanteourier, Fr.) 
A harbinger; a precurfor. 
Vane. a. f. [vaene, Dut.] A plate bung 
on a pin to turn with the wind. 
A man the wouid fpell backward ; 
If tall, a lance ill-headed ; 


If fpeaking, why a vave blown with all winds. 
Shak{peare. 


Va'ncuarD. x, f. [avant garde, Fr, | The 


front, or firt line of the army. 


The king’s vant-guard maintained fight acainft | 


the whole power of the enemies. Bacon, 
The martial Idomen, who bravely ftood before 
Io vant-guard of his troops, and marcht, tor 
ftrength a favaze bores Cbatman, 
Vanguard to right and left the front unfold. 
Milton. 


Harte. | VANI'LLA, #2. f- (vanille, Fr.) A plant. 


The fruit of thofe plants is uled to fcent 
chocolate. Miller. 
When mized with vanillios, or {pices, chocolate 
acquires the good and bad qualities of aromatic oils. 
Arbuthnot. 
To Va'NIsH. V. 2. [vanefco, Lat. evanouir, 
French. | 

1. To lofe perceptible exiftence. 

High honour is not only gotten and born by pain 
and danger, but muft be nurfed by the like, or elfe 
vanifbeth as foon as it appears to the world. Sidzzy. 

While fancy brings the vani/h'/ piles to view, 
And builds imaginary Rome anew. Pope. 

2. To pafs away from the fight; to dif- 


appear. 
Whither are they vaxi/b'd ? 
—Into the air; and what fcem’d corporal 
Melted as breath into the wind. Shat/peare. 
Now l have taken heart, thou vanifbefi. Shak/p. 
He cut the cleaving tky, 


And in a moment vani/b'd from her eye.  Pcpe. 
3. To pafs away; to be loft. 
All thefe delights will azi/h. Milton, 


That fpirit of religion and terioufnefs, by which 
we had diftinguithed ourfelves, vari/bed all 2t once, 
and a fpirit of infidelity and prophauenets tarted 
up. SMAtieroury. 

VA'NITY, a, f.[-vanitas, Lat. vanité, Fr. ] 
1. Emptinefs; uncertainty ; inanity. 

Vanity of vanities, all is varity. Ecelefiaficus. 
2. Fruitlefs defire; fruitlefs endeavour. 

Vanity poilefleth many, who are defirous to know 

the certainty ot things to come. Sidney. 
Thy pride, 
And wand’ring vanity, when leat was fafe, 
Rejected my forewarning. Milion. 
3. rifling lahour. 

To ufe long dilcourle againft thofe things which 
are both againit fcripture and reafon, might rightly 
be judged a vanity in the anfwerer, not much interior 
to that of the inventor. Raleigh. 

4 Falfehood; untruth. 

Here I may well thew the vanity of that which 
is reported in the ttory of Walfingham. 

Sir F. Davies. 


ç. Empty pleafure; vain purfuit; idle | 


fhow ; unfubftantial enjoyment; petty 
object of pride. 

Were it not ftrange if God fhauld have made fuch 
ftore of glorious creatures on earth, and leave them 
all to be confumed in fecular vait;, allowing none 
but the baler iost to be employed ia his own fer- 
vice? Hecker. 


VAN 


l muft 
Reflow upon the eyes of this yourg couple 
Some vazity ot mine art. Shakipeavre. 

Catt not her lerious wit on idle things 5 
Make her free will Ilave to vanity. Davies, 

Sin with vaaiy had fill’d the works of men. 

Milton. 

The eldeft egual the youngeft in the vanity of 
their drefs 3; and no other realon can be givenof it, 
but that they equal, if not furpafs them, in the 
vunity of their detires. South, 

Think not, when woman’s tranfient breath is 

tied, 
That all her vanities at once are dead ; 
Succeeding vanities the still regards, 
And though the plays no more, o’erlooks the cards. 
Pope. 
6. Oftentation ; arrogance. 

The ground-work thercot is true, however they, 
through waxizy, whillt they would not feem to be 
ignorant, do ther: pon build many forged hiltories 
of their own antiquity. Spenjer. 

Whether it were out of the fame vanity which 
poflefied all thofe Icarned philofophers and poets, 


| that Plato alfo publithed, not under the right authors? 


names, thole things which he had read in the fcrip- 
tures; or fearing the feverity of the Areopagite, and 
the cxample of his snatter Socrates, I cannot judge. 

4 j Raleigh. 

4. Petty pride; pride exerted upon flight 


| grounds; pride operating upon fmall oc- 


cafions. 
Can you add guilt to vanity, and take 
A pride to hear the conquetts which you make ? 


Dryden, 
Tis an old maxim in the fchools, 
That vanity’s the food of tools ; 
Yetnow and then your men ot wit 
Will condefcend to take a bit. Swift. 


The corruption of the wor!d indulges women in 
great vaniy; and mankind teem to confider them 
in no other view, thanas fo many painted idols, that 
are to allure acd gratify their palfions. Law. 


To VA'NQUISH. v. a. (vaincre, Fr.) 
1. To conquer; to overcome ; to fubdue, 
Were’t not a hame, that, whilft you live atjar, 
The fearful French, whom you late vanguifbed, 
Sould make a ttarto’er leas, and vanguifh you? 


Shakipeare. 
They fubdued and vanguifbed the rebels in all 
epcounters. Clarendon. 


‘Tne gods the victor, Cato the vanguifb'd chote : 
But you have done what Cato could not do, 
To chufe the vungui/h'd, and reftore him too. 
Dryden. 
2. To confute. 
This bold alfertion has been fully w2guifeedin a 
late reply to the bifhop ot Meaux’s treatile. 
F. Atterbury. 
Va'xQuisHer. xz. f [from vanquifo.} _ 
Conqueror ; fubduer, 
He would pawn his fortunes 
To hopelefs rettitution, fo he might ` 
Be call’d your vangui/ber. 
} hall rife vidtomous, and fubdue 
My vanguifoer; {poil’d of his vaunted fpoil. 
Milton. 
Troy’s vanguifber and great Achilles* fon. 
A. Philips. 
VANTAGE. 72. f. [from advantage. | 
1. Gain; profit. 
What great vantage do we get by the trade of a 
aftor?y mei ` i Sidney. 
2. Superiority ; ftare in which one hath 
better means of action than another, 
With the vantage of mine own excufe, 
Hath he excepted molt againtt my love. Shak/peare, 
He had them at vaztage, being tired and haratled 
| with a long march. Bacen. 
“Fhe pardoned perfon muft not think to ftand upon 
the fame vantage of ground with the innocent. 


Shak/peare. 


f ; South. 
z. Opportunity ; convenience. 
be allur’d, madam, ’twill be done 
With his next vantage. Shak/peare. 


To VANTAGE. Va A. [from advantage. | 
To prot. Not in ule. 


VAP. 


We yet of prefent peril be afraid ¢ 
Tor needlefs tear did never vantage nonte Ssenfer. 
VA'NTBRASS. nf. [avant bras, French, | 
Armour for the arm. 

Pll hide my filver beard in a gold beaver, 

Aad in my vasrdrace put this wither’d brawn. 
Shat/peare. 

Put on vantdra/s, and greves, and gauntlet. 
Milton, 

VA'PIBD. adj. [wapidus, Latin,] Dead; 

having the fpirit evaporated ; fpiritlefs ; 

mawkith; flat, 

Thy wines let feed a-while 

On the fat refufe; leit, too foon disjoined, 

From fpritely it to (harp or vapid change. Philips. 

Tlie etfects of a vapid and vifcous contlitution of 
blood, are ttagnation, acnmony, and putrefaction. 

Arbuthnot. 
Va‘eipness. x /. [from vapid] The 
ftate of being fpiritlefs or mawkihh ; 
mawkifhnefs. 
VAPORA'TION. n. f. [waporation, Fr. va- 
poratio, Lat, from vapour.) ‘The att of 
efcaping in vapours. 
Va'porer. x. f. [from vapour.) A boatter ; 
a braggart. 

This thews thefe vaporers, to what fcorn they ex- 
pote themfelves. - Government of the Tongue. 
Va'porisH, adj. [from vapour. | 
1. Vaporous; tull of vapours, 

It proceeded from the nature of the vapouri/o 
place. ’ Sandys. 
2. Splenetick ; peevith ; humourfome, 

Pallas grew vap’ri/b once and odd, 

She would not do the lealt right thing. Pope. 
Va'porous, adj. [ vaporeux, Fr. trom va- 
pour. | 

3. Full of vapours or exhalations ; fumy. 

The vaporous night approaches. Sbak/peare. 

Tris thifting our abode from the warmer and 
more vaporous air of the vallies, to the colder and 
more fubtile air of the hills, is a great beneht to the 
valetudinarian part. Derbam. 
2. Windy ; flaculent. 

If the mother eat much beans, or fuch vaporsus 
food, it endangereth the child to become lunatick. 

Bacon. 

Some more fubtile corporeal element may fo 
equally bear againft the parts of a little vaporous 
moilture, as to-form it into round drops. More. 

The food which is mot vaporous and perfpirable, 
is the mott eafily digetted. Arbuthnot, 

A little tube, jetting out from the extremity of an 


artery, may carry off thefe vaporvus teams of the 
blood. Cheyne. 


VA'POUR. x. J. [wapeur, Fr. vapor, Lat. | 
te Any thing exhalable; any thing that 
mingles with the air, 
Jove a dreadful itorm call’d forth 
Againft our navy; covered fhore and all 
With gloomy vapours, Chapman. 
Vapour, and mit, and exhalation hot. = Adj/tox. 
When firit the fun too pow’sful beams diiplays, 
It draws up vapours which obfcure its rays: 
But ev’n thole clouds at lait adorn its way, 
Refiect new glories, and augment the day. 
2, Fume; fteam. 
The morning is the belt, becaufe the imagination 
is not clouded by the vapours of meat. Dryden, 
In dittilling hot tpirits, it the head of the itill be 
taken off, the vapeur which alcends out of the itill 
will take fire at the Hame of a candle, and the Hame 
will rug along the vapour trom the candle to the 
ftill. Newton. 
For the impotthume, the wupour of vinegar, and 


any thing which Creates a cough, are proper. 
Arbuthnot. 


Pope. 


. Wind ; flatulence. 

In the Theffulian witches, and the meetings of 
witches that have been recorded, great wonders they 
tell, of carrying in the air, transforming themlelves 
into other bodies. ‘thefe fables are the effects o! 
imagination: for ointments, if laid on any thing 
thick, by ftupping of the pores, hut in the vapours, 
and fend them to the head extremely, Bacon 


VAR 
4. Mental fume; vain imagination ; fancy 
unreal, 

Lf his forrow bring forth amendment, he hath the 
grace of hope, though it be clouded over with ame- 
lancholy vapeur, that it be not difcermible even to 
himfelf. Hammond. 

s+ [In the plural.] Difeafes caufed by 
flatulence, or by difcafed nerves; hy- 
pochondriacal maladies; melancholy ; 
{pleen. 

To this we muft afcribe the fpleen, fo frequent in 
ftudious men, as well as the wzpours, to which the 
other fex are fo often fubject. Spectator. 

To Va'rour, v. n. [vaporo, Lat. | 
1. To pafs in a vapour or fume ; to fly off 
in evaporations. 
When thou from this world wilt go, 
The whole world v.zpours in thy breath, 
2. Toemit fumes. 

Swift running waters vapour not fo much as 

ftanding waters. Bacon. 
3. Tobully; to brag. 
Not true, quoth he ? Howe’er you vapour, 


Donne. 


lcan what l affirm make appear. Hudtbras. 
Thefe are all the mighty pow’rs 

You vainly boalt, to cry down ours 5 

And what in real value’s wanting, 

Supply with vapouring and ranting. Hudibras. 


That I might not be vapour’d down by inligni- 
ficant teftimonies, I ufed the name of your fociety 


to annihilate al! fuch arguments. Glanville. 
Be you to us but kind; 

Let Dutchmen vapour, Spaniards curfe, 
No forrow we fhall find. E. Dorfes. 


To VA'POUR. «~. a. To effufe, or fcatter 


in fume or vapour. 
Break off this lait lamenting kifs, 
Which fucks two fouls, and vapours both away. 
Donne. 
He’d laugh to fee one throw his heart away, 
Another fighing vapour forth his foul, 
A third to melt himfelfin tears. Ben Fonfon. 
Opium lofeth fome of its poifonous quality, if 
vapcured out, and mingled with fpirit of wine. 
Bacon. 
It muft be holpen by fomewhat which may fix the 
filver, never to be reitored, or v'apoured away, when 
incorporated into fuch a mafs of gold. Bacon. 
VAIRIABLE, adj. [variable, Fr. varia- 
Liles, Lat.] Changeable; mutable ; in- 
conftant. 
O {wear not by the inconftant moon, 
That monthly changes ın her circled orb, 
Leit that thy love prove likewife variable. Sozk/p. 
Haply countries different, 
With variable objects, thall expel 
This fomething fettled matter in his heare. 
Shak/peare. 
By the lively image of other creatures did thofe 
ancients reprefent the varizd/e pailions of mortals; 
as by ferpents were fignilicd deceivers. Raleigh. 
His heart b know how variable, and vain, 
Sclf-left. Milton, 
Vs RIABLENESS. 2. fe [from variable. | 


1. Changeablenefs ; mutability. 
You are not folicitous about the vuriablene/s of 
the weather, or the change of teafons. Addifon. 
2, Levity; inconftancy. 
Cenfurers fubject themfelves to the charge of va- 
riablenef/s in judgment. Clariffa. 
Va/RIABLY.adv. [from variable. } Change- 
ably; mutably ; inconftantly ; uncer- 
tainly. 
Va'rtance.a./. [from vary.) Difcord ; 
difagreement ; diffention. 
l come to fet aman at variance againft his father. 
Matthew. 
A caufe of law, by violent courfe, 
Was, trom a variance, now a war become. Daniel. 
Set not any one dorine of the gofpel at vuri- 
ance with others, whichare all admirably confiftent. 
Sprat. 
She runs, but hcpes fhe does not run unfeen : 
While a kind glance at her purluer flies, 


How much at variance arc hes feet and eyes! Pope. 


To VA'RIEGATE, w. a 


VAR 


If the learned would nat fometimes fubmit tathe 
ignorant; the old to the weakueffes of the young; 
there would be nothing bue everlafting vardance in 
the world, Swift. 

Many bleed, 
By thameful variance betwixt man and man, 
Thomfon. 

Who are they that fet the firft and fecond articles 
at variance with each other, when for fourteen cen- 
turies, and motc, they have agrecd moft amicably 
together ? Waurerland. 


VARTA'TION. . f. [variatio, Latin ; vari- 


ation, French. ] 


1. Change; mutation ; difference from ite 


felf. 


After much variation of opinions, the prifoner 
was acquitted of treafon, but by moft voices found’ 
guilty of felony. Hayward. 

The operation of agents will eafily admit ot ins 
tention and remiflion; but the eflences of things 
are conceived not capable of any fuch variation. 

Locke. 

The fame of our writers is confined to thefe two 
iflands $ and it is hard iat fhould be limited in tıme 
as much as place, by the perpetual turiztions of our 
fgeech. Swift. 

There is but one common matter, which is diver- 
fificd by accidents; and the fame numerical quan- 
uty, by variations of texture, may conĝitute fuccefe 
fively all kinds of hody. Bentlew 


2. Difference ; change from one to anothers 


In fome other places are more females born than 
males; which, upon this variation of proportion, l 
recommend to the curious. Gruur te 

Each fea had its peculiar fhells, and the fame 
variation of foils; this tract affording fuch a tersef- 
trial matter as is proper for the formation of one fort 
of thellenth ; that of another. Woodwsr de 


ee Succeflive change. 


Sir Walter Blunt, 
Stain’d with the variation of each foil 
Betwixt that Holmedon and this feat of ours. 
Shak /f raves 


4. {In grammar.] Change of termination 


of nouns. 

The rules of grammar, and ufefulexamples of the 
variation of words, and the peculiar form of fpeech, 
are often appointed to be repeated. Watti, 


c. Change in natural phenomenons. 


The duke ran a long courfe of calm profperity, 
without any vilible eclipfe or wane in himfelf, amidft 
divers variations in others. Wittens 


6. Deviation. 


He obferved the variation of our Englifb from the 
original, and made an intire tranflation of the whole 
for his private ufe. Fell. 

If we admit a variation from the ftate of his 
creation, that tariaticn muft be neceffarily after an 
eternal duration, and therefore within the compats 
of time. Hale. 

l may feem fometimes to have varied from hia 
fenfe; but the greatcit variations may be fair'y de- 
duced from him. Dryden. 


7. Variation of the compafs; deviation of 


the magnetick needle from an exact pa- 
rallel with the meridian, 


Va‘Ricous. adj. [varicofus, Latin.| Dif- 


eated with dilatation, 

Three are initances of one vein only being var. 
cous, which may be deltroyed by tying it above and 
below the dilatation. Sharp. 


[wariegutus, 
{choo] Latin.) To diverfify ; to ftain 
with different colours. 


The fhells are tiled with a white fpar, which 
variegates and adds to the beauty of the ‘tone. 


Wevdward. 
They had fountains of variegated marole in thes 
rooms. Arbuibnot, 


Ladies like variegated tulips fhow ; 
*Tis to the changes hait the Coarms we owe ; 
Such happy {pots the nice admirers take, 
Fine by detect, and delicaicly weak. 


Pepe. 


VARIEGA'TION, # fe | trom wariegale. 
£ 


Diveritty of colours, 


VAS 


We are to wary the cuftoms, according to the 


time and country where the {cene of action lies. 
Dryden. 


VAAN VAR 


Plant your choice tulips in natural earth, fome- ! 3, A fcoundrel: a rafcal. 
what impoverifhed with very fine fand; elie they ‘ 
will fuon lofe their Yariegations, Evelyn, 

Variety. x. f. (varieté, Fr. varietas, 

Latin. ] 

1. Change; fucceffion of one thing to an- 
other; intermixture of one thing with 
another. 


This word has 
deviated from its original meaning, as 
Sur in Latin, 
I am the verieft varlet that everchew'd. Shak/p. 
Where didft thou leave thefe varlets ? Shak/peare. 
‘Thou, varlet, dot thy mafter’s gains devour ; 


Thou milk’it his ewes, and often twice an hour. 
Dryden 


— 


He varies ev'ry fhape with eafe, 
And tries a!l forms that may Pomona pleafe. Pope. 
3. To make of ditferent kinds. 
God hath divided the genius of men according to 
the diferent atfzirs of the world; and varied their 
inclinations, according to the variety ot actions to be 


~ . When the Roman legions were in a difpofition to Brown 
Alls ’ ‘ 3 : , : formed. rowe 
Paeh Wahia. o eh'earth yields i Foy | mutiny, an impudent varier, A a E To diversify ; to variegate, 
Variety is nothing elfe but a continued novelty. centinel, refolved to try the power of his Ien, l God hath here 
South. Vury'd his bcunty fo with new delights, Milton. 


VA'RLETRY.  /. [from varlet,| Rabble ; 
crowd ; populace. 
Shall they hoift me up, 
And thew me to the (houting wurltry 
Of cens’ring Rome ? Shakfpeare. 
VA'RNISH. 2/2 (vernis, French; ver- 
nix, Latin. | 
t. A matter laid upon wood, metal, or 


Tf the fun’s light confitted of but one fort of rays, 
there would be but one colour in the whole world, 
nor would it be poflible to produce any new Colour 
hy refleCtions or refractions; and by confequence 
that the variety of colours depends upon the compo- 
fition of light, Newton 

2. One thing of many by which variery is 
made. In this fenfe it has a plural. 

The inclofed warmth which the earth hath in it- 


To Va'RY. V. 2. | 
1. To be changeable; to appear in differe 
ent forms. 
Darkling tands 
The varying More o' th’ world. 
3. To be unlike each other. 
Thofe who mzde laws, had their minds polithed 
above the vulgar: and yet unaccountubly the public 


Shak/peare. 


felf, ftirred up by the heatof the fun, aflitteth nature 
in the tpeedier procreation of thofe varieties which 
the earth bringeth forth. Raleigh. 
3. Difference; difimilitude. 
There is a varie:y in the tempers of good men, 
with relation to the different imprefhions they receive 


other bodies, to make them fhine. 
We'll put on thofe thall praife your excellence, 
And fet a double vurnifh on the fame. Shuk/peare. 
The fame of Cicero had not borne her age fo 
well, if it had not been joined with fome vanity. 
Like unto warni/>, that makes ceilings not only 
hice, but latt. Bacon. 


conititutions ot nations vary. Colliers 
, To alter; to become unlike itfelf. 

He had a range interchanging of large and inex- 
pected pardons, with feveral executions ; which 
could not he imputed to any inconttancy, but to a 
principle he had fet unto himielf, that he would 


: : ; ` and try both ways in turn. Bacon. 
from different objects ot charity. F. Asterbury This the blue varni/A, that the green endears, ies wal ied he, Asil ae he tortuout erent 
4. Variation; deviation ; change from a The facred rult of twice ten hundred years. Pope. Curl’d many a wanton wreath. }iilton. 


former flate. l 2. Cover; palliation. 


It were a great vanity to reject thofe reafons drawn | J VARNISH., U. A. [verniffer, vernir, Fr. 
from the nature of things, ‘or to go about to aniwer from the noun. ] 


thofe reafons by fuppofttions ot a variety in things, ~ o . ° is 
re eee ee TREE J'a Hale | te To cover with fomething fhining. 
O vanity ! 


5° me aud different kinds, ht en To feta pearl in {teel fo meanly varnifird Sidney. 
a oe ae Ne Ree T eens Ej 3 Clamber not you up to the cafements, 
i a i£ 2 pE "ur a pate". a Nor thruft your head into the publick ttreet, 
VA‘RIOUS. adj. (varius, Latin. ] To gaze on chriftian fools with warnifh'd taces. 
1. Diferent ; feveral ; manifold. Shalfpeare. 
Then were they known to men by various names,| 2, To cover; to conceal or decorate with 
And various idols, through the heathen world. fomething ornamental. 
á : Milton. Specious deeds on earth, which glory excites ? 
2. Changeable ; uncertain ; unfixed ; unlike | Or clofe ambition varni/h'd o'er with zeal, Milton. 
itfelf. Young pzople are ufed to varzi/b over their non- 
The names of mixed modes want (tandards in performance and torbearance of good actions by a 
nature, whereby to adjult their fignitication ; there- pretence unto humility. Fell. 


That each from other differs, firft confefs ; 
Next, that he varies from himfelf no lefs. 
4. To deviate ; to depart. 
The crimecontifts in violating the law, and vary- 
ing trom the right rule of realon. Locke. ' 
-, To fucceed to each other. | 
While fear and anger, with alternate grace, 
Pant in her breat, and vary in her tace. Addifon. 


6. To difagree ; to be at variance. 
In judgment of her fubltance thus they varys 
And vary thus in judgment ot her feat; 
For fome her chair up to the brain do carry, 
Some f.nk it down into the ftomach’s heat. Daviess 


Te To Mift colours. 
Will the falcon, ftooping from above, 
Smit with her varying plumage, {pare the dove ? 


Pope. 


i ; i jay the infect’s gilded wings ? 
fore they are very various and doubtuul. Locke. His manly heart was ftill above Admires the jay t E 85: 
3. Unlike oa tae Duifembled hate, or varni/b’d love. Dryden. Or hears the hawk when Philomela fings? Popes 
Betta tere Mi cone the Beg eee eee Valery. z f- [from the verb, | Change; 
Upon their tongues a various {pirit, and E METE AE ee À | ae alteration., Notin ufe. 
To rafe quite out their native language- Ailton. Siete Me eo! S a. l a DG 


Such finiling rogues as thefe footh every paffion ; 
Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks, 
With every gale and vary of their matters, SAut/p. 


ValscuLar. adj. [from va/culum, Lat. ] 


JULA palliate; to hide with colour of ihe- 


torick. 
They varnifh all their errors, and fecure 
The ills they act, and all the world endure. Derh. 


So many and fo various laws are given. Milor. 
Vakt crowds of vanquifh'd uations march along, 
F’avious in arms, in habit, and in tongue. Dryden. 

Various of temper, as ot face or trame, 


Each individual: his great end the faine. Pope. Cato’s voice was ne’er employ’d Confifting of veffels ; full of veflels. 
4. Variegated ; diverfified, To clear the guilty, and to varnih crimes. Addijon. Nutrition of the folids is performed by the circus 
Herbs fudden flower'd, Speak the plain truth, and varnifo not your lating liquid in the {mallet va/cular folids. Arbuth, 
Opening their various colours. Milton. crimes ! Philips. 


Vascuci'FEROUS. adj, [vafculum and 
fera, Latin.) Such plants as have, be- 
fide the common calyx, a peculiar veffel 


Va'rrousny. adu, [from various] Ina| VA'RNISHER. x. /. [from varni. | 
SE as eee 1. One whofe trade is to varnifh. 
Having been variou/ly tofled by fortune, directed | An oil ob.ained of common oil may probably be 


his courfe to a fafe harbour. IR epee of good ule to furgeons and varni/bers. Boyle. to contain the feed, fometimes divided 
Various objects trom the fenfe, 2. A difguifer ; an adorner. into cells; and thefe have always a mo- 
iarioufly reprefenting. Milton. Modeft dulnefs lurks in thought’s difguife ; nopetalous flower, either uniform or dif- 


Thou varni/ber of fools, and cheat of all the wife. 
Pope. 
d. | Va'RVELS. ” f- {wervelles, French.] Sil- 
¿| ver rings about the leg of a hawk, on 


Thofe various tquadrons, variou/ly defign'd ; 
Each velfel freighted with a feveral load ; 

Fach fquadron waiting for a feveral wind; 
All find but one, to burn them in the road. Dry 

Different aliments, while they repair the fluids Á 4 
and folids, act variou/ly upon them according to which the owncr’s name 1s engraved. 
their different natures. Arbuthnot. Did. 


FARIX. ne f. (Latin; varice, French.] | To VA'RY. v. a. [varior, Latin ; varier, 


form. Quincy. 
| Vase. 2. f. [va/e, French ; va/a, Latin. ] 
1. A veflel; generally a velel rather for 
fhow than ufe. 
The toilet Rands unveil’d, 


Each filver vafe in myttick order laid. Pepe. 


. i 2. Itis ufed for a folid piece of ornamental 

A dilatation of the vein. French. ] marble 3 $ 
In ulcers of the legs, accompanied with varices To change ; to make unlike itfelf, ICQ AT $ 

or dilatations of the veins, the vurix can only be $ te Ee ceafele(s change VA SSA L. 1. J. [vaffal, French p vaffallo, 

affited by the bandage. Sharp. Vary to our great Creator fill new praife. Adileox. | Italian. ] 


te One who holds of a fuperiour lord. 
Every petty prince, vafja/ to the emperor, can 
coin what money he plea(eth. Swift, 
The vaffals are invited to bring in their com. 
plaints to the viceroy, who imprifens and chaftifes 
their mafters. Addi on, 


2. A fubject ; a dependant. 
3 ’ 


VA'RLET. x. f. [varlet, old French, now 2. To change to fomething elfe. 
valet, | Gods, that never change their ftate, 
1, Anciently a fervant or footman. Vary ott their love and hate. Walier, 
Such lords ill example do give, The mafter's hand, which to the life can trace 
W here varlets and drabs fo may live. The airs, the lines, the features of the tace, 
They fpy’d May, with a free and bolder ftroke, exprefs 
A varlet running cowards them hattily. A vary'd poures or a flatt’ring drels. Denham. 


Tuffer. 
Spenfer. 


VAS 


She cannot content the lord with performance of 
his dilcipline, that hath at her fide a waffal, whom 
Satan hath made his vicegerent, to crofs whatfoever 
the faithtul thould do. Hooker. 

Such as they thought fit for labour, they received 
as vials; butimparted not the benefit of laws, but 
every one made his will a law unto his own vaffal. 

Spenfer. 

"The common people were free fubjets to the 

king, not slaves and vaffuls to their pretended lords, 
Davies. 

Vhe mind hath not reafon to remember, that 

pailions ought to be her vaffuls, not her matters. 


Kaleigh, 
Vaffals of his anger, when the fcourge 
Incxorable, and the torturing hour 
Calls us to penance. Miton. 


As all his vaffals eagerly defir'd ; 
With mind averfe, he rather underwent 
Pis pcople’s will, than gave hisown confent. Dryd. 
He fubjugated a king, and called him his va//a/, 
Baker. 
3. A fervant; one who ais by the will of 
another. 
I am his fortune’s vaf/u/, and I {end him 


The greatnels he has got, Sbakfprare, 
4 A {lave ; a low wretch. 
Thau fwear'ft thy gods in vains 
O vaffa! mifcreant! Shak/peare. 


Va'ssaLLaGE. 2. f. [vafelage, French ; 
from vafal.)] The fate of a vaffal; 
tenure at will; fervitude ; flavery ; de- 


pendance. 
He rerounc'd the vaffalage 
Of Rome again. Spenfer. 
All my pow’rs do their bettowing lofe, 
Like si APES at unawares encount’ring 
The eye of majeity. Shatfteare. 


They would have brought the Achzans from the 
condition of followers and dependeats unto mere 


vufalige. Raleigh, 
Let us not then parfuey _ 

Ry force impoffible, by leave obtaia'd 

Unacceptable, though in heav'n our itate 

OF {plendid vafalage. Milton. 


Curs’d vaffulage, 
Fir idoliz’d till love’s hot tire be o'er, 
Then ilaves to thofe who courted us before. D» yden. 
VAST. adj. [vafte, French ; vaflus, Lat. | 


I. Large; great. 

What the parliament meant to attempt with thofe 
vuaj? numbers of men, every day levied. Clarendon. 
That is an ample and capacious mind, which 

takes in wa/f and tublime ideas without pain. 
Watts. 

His open ftores, 

Though wz, werc little to his ampler heart. 

Thomfon. 


2. Vitioufly great; enormoufly extenfive 


or capacious. 

The vicious language is va/? and gaping, fwelling 
and irregular; when it conterals to be high, full of 
rock, mountain, and pointednefs, Ben Jonjon. 

So bore the fhip aloft her fiery bound, 

About whom rufht the billowes, blacke and wa/re. 
Chapman, 

They view’d the vaf? unmeafurable abyts, Ailt. 

Others with va/? Typhean rage, more fell, 
Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air 
In whirlwind, hell {carce holds the wild uproar. 

Milton, 


Vast. nejo [vafum, Latin.] An empty 
wafte. 
They fhook hands, as over a vaft; and embraced, 
as from the ends of oppofed winds. Shak/ptare. 
Through the vay? of heav'n it founded, Milton, 
The watry vafi, 
Secare of ftorms, your royal brother paft, Pope. 


Vastra'tion. x. f. [waftatio, from vafl, 
Latin. } Wake ; depopulation. 

‘This wild-fire made the faddelt voffations, in 
the many fatal outrages which thefe eager conien- 
tions occafion. Decay of Piety. 
VASTIDITY. m/, [vafitas, Latin; from 
Vor, Il, 


YAU 


wafly.] Widenefs ; immenfity. A bar-| 
barous word. | 
Perpetual durance, 
Through all the world's wa/fidity. Shak/peare. 
Va'stity. adv. [from vafl.] Greatly ; | 
to a great degrec. 

Holland's refolving upon its own defence, without 
our fhare in the war, would leave us to enjoy the 
trade of the world, and thereby grow zz/f/y both in 
{trength and treafures. Temple, 

They may, and do vafly differ in their manners, 
inftitutions, cuftoms; but yet all of them agree in 
having fome deity to worthip. Wilkins. 

Ic is waflly the concern of government, aud of 
themfelves too, whether they be morally good or bad. 

Saves 
Va'stness, 2. /. [from van.) Immeniity ; 
enormous greatnefs. 

Rehcmoth, biggett born of earth, upheav’d 
His vaftne/s. Milten. 

She by the rocks compell’d to Itay behind, 
ls by the va/?nejs of her bulk contin'd, Waller, 

When I compare this little performance with the 
vafinefs of my fubjcct, methinks I have brought 
but a cockle-fhell of water from the ocean. Glanv, 

Ariofto obferved not modceation in the v.fnefs 
of his draught. Dryden. 

Hence we may difcover the caufe of the va/ac/s 
of the ocean. Bentley. 

Va'sty. adi. [from vaft.) Large; enor- 
moufly great. 

I can call (pirtts from the va/ty deep. Shukipeare. 

Var. n. J. [wvat, Dutch; par, Saxon. ] 
A veffel in which liquors are kept in the 
immature ftate. 

Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyen, 

In thy wars our cares be drown'd. Shakfpeare. 

Let him produce his vars and tubs, in oppofition 
to heaps of arms and ftandards. Addifon. 

Wouldft thou thy vats with gen’rous juice should 

froth, 
Refpeét thy orchats. Philips. 
Va'ticipe. . f. [vates and cedo, Lat.) 
A murderer of prophets. 
The cait vaticide conceiv'd a prayer. Pope. 
Yo VaTICINATE, V. 2. [vaticinor, Lat. ] 
To prophefy ; to pra¢tife predi€tion. 

The moft admired of all prophane prophets, whofe 
predictions have been fo much cried up, did varici- 
mate here. Hawel. 


Valvasour. #. f. [vavafeur, Fr.) One 
who himfelf holding of a fuperiour lord, 
has others holding under him. 


Names have been taken of civil honours, as king, 
knight, valvafor, or wawafor, {quire. Camden. 


VA'UDEVIL, m/f. | vaudeville, Fr.] A fong 
common among the vulgar, and fung 
about the ftreetse Treve A ballad; a 
trivial Arain. 

VAULT. x. /. [voulie, Fr. volta, Italian ; 
voluta, low Latin. } 


1. A continued arch. 
O, you are men of ftone! 

Had I your tongues and eyes, I'd ufe them fo 
That heaven's vault fhould crack. Shak/peare, 

The word fignifes an orb or {phere. And this 
Mews us both the form of the Molaical abyfs, which 
was included within this vault; and the form of 
the habitable earth, which was the outward furface 
of this vaxl’, or the cover of the abyfs, Burnet, 


2. A cclar. 
Creep into the kill-hole. 
He will feek there; neither prefs, well, vau/r, but 
he hath an abftract for the remembrance of. Shuat/. 
The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 


Is left this vault to brag of. Shak/peare. 
Whether your truitful fancy lies 
To banifh rats that haunt our vanite Swift. 


. A cave; a cavern. 
The filent vaults of death, unknown to light, 
And hell itfelf, lie naked to his fight, Sandys. 


4. A repofitory for the dead, 


To VAUNT. Ve Q. 


VAU 
Shall Tnot be ftifled in the vault, 


To whofe foul mouth nu healthfome air breathes in? 
Shakjoeare, 


To VAULT. V. a, [wourer, Fr, from the 


noun. ] 


te Tovarch; to fhape to a vanlt. 


Hath nature given them eves 
To fec this var/ted arch, and the rich cope 
Of fea and land, which can diftinguifi ‘ewixt 
Ihe fiery orbs above, and the twinn’d ftones 


Upon th’ humbled beach ? Sbak/peave. 
2. To cover with an arch. 
Over-head the difsiai hifs 
Of fiery darie {ñ naming vollies Rew 5 
And flying vaulted either hoft with tire.  Milrow, 


Jo VAULT. U. 7. [woltiger, Fr, welteg- 


giare, Italian. | 


. To leap; to jump. 


Faulting ambition, which o’erleaps itfelf, 
And falls on th’ other. Shalfpeare 
The pretty vauliing fea refus’d to drown: me, 
Knowing that thou would'it have me drown’d on 


fhore. Shar/peare- 
He is vaulting variable ramps, 
In your defpite, upon your purfe. Shuk/peare. 


If l could win a lady by vaswdring into my faddle 
with my armour on, | Mould quickly leap into a 


wife. Sbatfpeare. 
Leaning on his lance, he vaulted on a tiee. 
3 Dryden, 


If a man fhould leap a garret, or vanl? down the 
monument, would he leave the memory of a hero 
behind him ? Collier. 

Lucan vaulted upon Pegafus with all the heat and 
intrepidity of youth. Addifen. 


2. To play the tumbler, or pofturemafter. 
VAULT. ~/f [from the verb.] A leap; 


a jump. 


VA'ULTAGE. #.f. [from vault.) Arched 


cellar. Not in ufe. 
He’ll call you to fo hot an anfwer for it, 
Thatcaves and womby v.rultages of France 
Shall chide your trefpafs, and return your mock 
In fecond accent to his ordnance. Shak/peare. 


Va'uLTED. adj. | from vault.) Arched ; 


concave. 
Reftore the lock! the cries, and all around 
Rettore the lock! the waw/re/ roofs rebound. Pope. 


VA'ULTER. n. f. (from vault.) A leaper ; 


a jumper; a tumbler. 


Valutty. adj. [from vault.) Arched; 


concave. A bad word. 
] will kifs thy detcftable bones, 
And put my eye-balls in thy wax/ty brows, 
And sing the‘e fingers with thy houthold worms. 
Shak/peare. 
I'll fay that’s not the lark whofe notes do beat 
The vaulty heav’ns fo high above our heads. 
Shu K/peares 
wanter, French.] 


To boaft ; to difplay with oftentation, 
Not that great champion 

Whom famous poets’ verle fo much dath vaxnar, 

And hath for twelve huge labours high extoll'd, 

So many furies and tharp hits did haunt. Spenfor, 
Not any damfel which her cauareth moft 

In fkilful knitting of foft ülken twine: Spenfer, 
My vanquither, fpoil'd of his vaunted fpoil. 

Milton, 


To VAUNT., v.n. 
1. To play the braggart; to talk with 


oftentation ; to make vain fhow; to boaft. 
You fay, you are a better foldier ; 
Let it appear fo; make your taunting true. Sbhak/, 
The illufions of magick were put down, and their 
aaxnting in wifdom reproved with difgrace. H iidem. 
So fpake th’ apottate angel, though in pain ; 
Vaunting aloud, but rack’d with deep defp.nr. 
Milton, 
Pride, which prompts a man to tanur? and ove!e 
value what he is, does incline him to difvalue what 
he has. Gvernment of the Tongue. 


5 R 
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4. Ifearcely know in what fenfe Dryden | 
has ufed this word, unlefs it be mifwrit- 
ten for vaults. 

*Tis he: I feel him now inev'ry part; 
Like a new world he vaunts about my heart. 
Dryden. 

Vaunt. n. f. [from the verb.) Brag; 
boaft ; vain cftentation. 

Sir Jobn Perrot bent his courfe not to that point, 
but rather quite contrary, io Ícorn, and in vain 


waunt ot his own counfels. Spenfer. 
Him I feduc’d Ty 
With other promifes ane other vaunrs. Adilton. 


Such eannts as his who can with patience read, 

Who thus delcribes his hero when he s dead ? 

In heat of ation flain, he fcorus to fall, 

But ftill maintains the war, acd fights at all. 

Glanville. 

Vaunt. 2 f. [from avant, French. ] 

The firit part. Not ufed. 

Our play 

Leaps o'er the vaunt aud firftlings. Shak/peare. 
Vaunrer. n. f. [vantenr, French; from 

waunt.) Boafter ; braggart; man given 


to vain oftentatioa. 
Some feign 
To menage Reeds, as did this vannter; but in vain. 
Spenfer. 
Tongue-valiant hero! tarnrer of thy might! 
In threats the foremoft, bat the lait in fight. Dryd. 
VA'UNTFUL, adj. | vaunt and full. | 


Boatful; oftentatious. 
Whiles all the heavens on lower creatures {mil'd, 
Young Clarion, with vaumful luitined, 
Alter his guife did caft abroad to fare. Spenfer. 
VaAluNTINGLY. adv. [trom vaunting. ] 


Boattfully ; oftentatioufly. 
I heard thee fay, and vaxuriing/y thou fpak'tt it, 
That thou wert caufe of noble Giotter’s death. 
Shak/fpeare. 
VA'UNTMURE. af. [avant mur, French. | 
A falfe wall; a work raifed betore the 


pierced with one ftone, and cut, as even as a thread, 
LWO Varuntlmures, E 
This warlike captain, daily attempting the vaz- 
mures, in the end by torce obtained the fame; and 
fo poticfled ot the place, defperately kept it all 
greater help came running in; who, with wonderful 
expedition, clapt up a trong covering betwixt the 
wall and the vansiure. Knolles. 
VA'WARD. x. /- [van and ward.) Forc- 
part. Obfolete. 
Since we have the watw.rd of the day, 
My love thall hear the mutick of my hounds. 
Shak {peare. 
Marcius, 
Their bands i’ th’ vaward are the Antiates 
Of their bett trut. Shakfteare. 
He defied nothing more than to have contirmed 
his authority in the minds of the vulgar, by the pre- 
ent and ready attendance of the vayvod, Knolles. 
Ulaersy. wf. (wlerias, Latin.] Abund- 
ance ; truittulnefs. 
Uaica’rion. } 2./. [from ubi, Latin. } 
Ubi'ety. Local relation ; where- 


nefs. A fcholatick term. 

Relations, wdications, duration, the vulgar philo- 
fophy aimits to be fomething ; aud yetto enquire in 
what place they are, weie grofs. Glanville. 

UsvaouiTary. adj. [trom wbigue, Lat.] 
Exiting every where. 

lor sith and an sbiguitary commerce, none 

tan exceed her. Howel. 
Wavquitary. n. f. [from ubigue, Lat. ] 
One that exits every where, 

How far wide is Aquinas, which faith, by the 
fame reafon that an angel might be in two places, | 
he might be in as many as you will ? See now, either 
Xavier is every where, or elfe the carcafe ot a ty 
as more tubule than the nature of an angel. 
conclude, either Aquinas is falfe, or the japit 
ybiguits: ied. 


main wall. 
With another engine named the warwolfe, he 


| 


E G 
Uni'quity. 
BEY ; 
time in all places. 
In the one there 1s attributed to Ged death, 


wherecf divine nature is not Capable 3 in the Bice, 
ubiquity unto man, which human nature admitreth 


exiftence at the fame 


not. Hozker, 
Pem the hight, 
A folemn wight, 
As you fhould meet 
In any fireet 
Jn that whigui'y. Ben Forfen. 


Could they think that to be infinite and unmenie, 
the ubiguiiy of which they could thruit into a corner 
ol ther clofet? South, 

U'DDER. wf [uden, Sax. uder, Dueh; 
uber, Latin.} ‘She breaft or dugs of a 
cow, or other large animal. 

A lionefs, with udd-rs all drawn dry, 
Lay couching head on ground, 

Sithence the cow 
Produc'd an ampler itore of milk ; the (he-goat, 
Not without pai, dragg’d her dutended wder. 
Prior, 
U'pnerepd. adi. [from udder.) Furnihed 
with udders. 

Marian foft could ftroke the ydder'd cow. Gay. 

Wet. ne fe [weel, a calf, weeler, vfler » tO 
bang aon a calf, old French. witells, 

Latin.} The fleth of a calf LIN for 


the table. 
Wouldit thou with mighty beefaugmentthy meal, 
Seek Leadenhall; Sct. James’s fends thee veu/. 
Gay, 


Sbak/peare. 


VE'CTION. he | 

Vectita'TION. $ Latin. ] The att of | 
carrying, or being carried, 

Lenard lords are fotely lolling in their chariots; 


a fpecies of wectitzsion feldom uled among the an- 
cients. Arbuthnot. 


Velcture. u. f. [veđura, Latin.) Car- 


riage. 

Three things one nation felleth unto another ; the 
commodity as nature vieldeth it, the eun 
and the vedzure or Carriage. Bacon. 

To VEER. Te xe (virer, French.) To turn 


abour. 
Nigh river’s mouth, where wind 

Veers nt as oft he eers and thifts her fail. Aiton. 
Ifa wild uncertainty prevail, 

And turn your veering heart with ev'ry gale ; 

You lofe the fruit of all your former care, 

For the fad profpcct of a jutt defpair. 
I have no tafte of the noify prate 

Of giddy crowds, as changeable as winds ; 

Servants to change, and blowing with the tide 

Ot fwoln fuecefs; but veering with itsebb. Dryd. 
A-head the matter pilot fteers, 

And as he leads, the tollowing navy weers, Dryden. 
It is a double misfortune to a nation given to 


Rofcommon. 


| change, when they have a fovereign that is prone to 


—— 


fal} in with all the turns and veerings of the people. 
Addifon, 
The wind veercd about to north-wett. Derbuon, 
To VEER. Ue ae 
1. To let our, 

As it isa great point of art, when our matter re- 
quires it, to enlarge and veer out all fail; fo to take 
itin and contrat it, is of no lefs praile when the 

|} argument doth afk it. Ber Forfun. 
2. Lo turn; to change. 
I lee the Rea nigh at hand, 
Yo which | mean my weary Foire to bend; 
Veer the main-theet, and bear up with the land. 


Spenfers | 


Sailing farther, it veers its lily to the weit, sand 
repardeth that quarter wherein the land is neater or 
greater. Brown. 


VEGETABI'LITY. x. f. [from vegetable. | | 


Vegetable nature 5t he quality of growth | 
without fenfition. 
| The coagulating fpirits of falts, and hapidifical 
juice of the fea, entering the parts of the plant, over- 
a come its vegetability, and convert R upto a lapide- 
Hi ous Lubitance, Brown. 


Fain, vedita, | 


VAG 


i [from vbiçue, Latin.] | VEGETABLE. ». ⁄ (aege/abilis, {chool 


Latin ; vegetable, French. ] Any thing 
that has growth without fenfaion, as 
plants. 

Vegetables are organized hndies, confitting of va- 
rious patts, containing veflels turnifhed with diferent 
juices; and taking in nourdhment from without, 
viually by means of a root hred to the earth, or to 
fome other body, as in the gencraiity ot plants; 
fometimes by means of pores diltributed over the 


whole furtace, as in fub-marine plants. bill. 
Let brutes and vegetables that caunot drink, 
So tar as drought and nature uiges, think. Waller. 


There are feveral kinds of creatures in the world, 
and degices of dignity among't them ; fome being 
more excellent than o:hers, animate more than iane 
imate, fenfitives more than wegetad/es, and men 
more than brutes. Wiikines 

In cegetables it is the fhape, and in bodies not 
propagated by feed itis the colour, we moit hx on. 

Locke. 

Orther animated fubttances are called vegetables, 
which have within themfelves the principle of an- 
other fort of lite aud growth, and ot various produce 
tions of leaves, flowers and fruit, fuch as weee in 
pi. ants, herbs, trces. Matire 

Ve'cetTae ce. adj. [ vegetabilis, Latin. ] 


1. Belonging to a planr. 
The « Ree world, each plant and tree, 
From the tair cedar on the craggy brow, 
Te crceping mois. Prior, 

Both mechanisms are equally curious, from one 
uniform juice to extract all the variety of vegeratle 
Juices; or from {uch variety of food to make a Huid 
very near unilorm to the blood of an animal. 

A OUhNO. 
2. Having the nature of plants. 
Amidft them {tood the tree of lile, 
Fligh eminent, blooming amrofial truit 
Ot vegerabie gold. Milton, 

That vegetative terreftrial hath been ever the 
ftanding fund, out ot hich is derived the matter of 
all animal and vegetable bodies. Woodward. 

To VE'GETATE, v, n. [vegeto, Latia. | 
To grow as plants; to fhoot out; to 
grow without fenfation. 

Rain-water may be enducd with fome vegetating 
or prolihck virtue, derived from fome falie or oleole 
particles. Ray. 

As long as the feeds remained lodged in a natural 
foil, they would foon vegetate, and Ena AN 


fet of trees. Wocdward. 
See dyirg vegetables life fuftain ; 
See lite diffolving vegefare again. Pope. 


VEGETATION. 7. f. [trom vegrto, Lat. | 
1. The power of producing the growth of 
lants. 

The exterior furface confifted of a terreftrial mate 
ter proper for the nourithment of plants, being little 
entangled with mere mineral matter, that was unfit 
for tpetscion. ttoodward, 

The iun, deepedarting to the dark reweat 
Ot vegetarion, fets the {teaming power 


At large. Tbomfon, 
Love warbles through the vocal groves, 
And vegetation paints the plain. Anonymous, 


2. The power of growth without fenfation. 
Plants, though beneath the excellency of creatures 
endued with feule, yet excecd them in the laculty- of 
vegetation and of fertility. Hocker. 
Thefe pullations I attribute to a plafick nature, 

or vital principle, as the wegeraticn of plants mutt 
alfo be. Key, 


i VEGETATIVE. adj. (vegetatif, French; 
from vegetate.) 
1. Having the quality of growing without 
Mi e 
Creatures vegetative and growing have their 
feeds in themfclves. Raleigh, 
2. Having the power to produce growth in 
plants. 
The nature of plants doth confit in having a vege- 
tative foul, by which they receive nourithment and 


growth, and are enabled to multiply their kind. 
EF ilkinse 


VBM 


TIomer makes deities of the vegerti ve faculties 
and virtues of the field. Lroome. 
Velcerariveness, m. / [from vegeta- 
tive.) The quvity of producing prowth, 
Vecr're. adj, | vegetus, Latin.) Vigor- 
ous; active; fprighily. 
The foul was veger, qvick and lively; full of 
the vouthtulnets and fpritelinefs of youth. Sourbh. 
The faculties in age mutt be lef weg-re and nim- 
ble than in youth. Wallis, 
VEGETIVE. adi, [from veger, Latin. ] 
Vegetable; having the nature of plants. 

Nor rent off, but cut cif ripe bean with a knife, 
For hindering ttaike of hir veg: tive life. Tuffer. 
Velcetive. wv. f/f. {fram the adjective. ] 

A vegetable. 

Hence v ge tives receive their fragrant birth, 

And clothe the naked bofom of the earth. Sundys. 

The tree tiil panted in th’ antinih'd part, 

Not wholly vegerive; and heav'd her heart. Dryd. 
Ve'n eEMENCE. ] 
Ve'HEMENCY. f 
1, Violence; force. 

Univerfal hubbub wild, 

Of tunning founds and voices all confus’d, 

AÑaults his ear with loudett vebemraces Ailton. 
2. Ardour ; mental violence; fervour. 

Think ye are men; deem it not ımpotfible for 
ycu to err: fift impartially your own hearts, whe- 
ther it be force of realon, ot vebemency ol adection, 
which hath bred, and iti!] doth feed inele opinions 


x. J. (vehementia, Lat.) 


Wn yOu Licoker. 
The beft perfuafions 

Fail not to ufe; and with what vebemercy 

Nh‘ occafion thall instruct you. Sbuakfpeare. 


Would it apply well to the vebemence ot your 
affection, that I ould win what you would enjoy ? 
Shak/peare, 
The extremity of the condition produccd fome 
eaincitnefs and vebomercy of expretlion more than 
ordinary. Clavendsn. 
This pure caufe would kindle my rapt {pirits 
Vo fuch a flame of facred vebcmerce, 
That dumb things would be mov’d to fympathize. 
ATliltcn. 
He hurries on his action with variety of events, 
and ends it in lels compafs than two months. This 
webemence ot his is molt fuitable to my temper. 
Dryder. 
Marcus is over-warm; his fond complaints 
Have fo much earneltnels and pafiion in them, 
l hear him with a fecret kind of horror, 
And tremble at his vchemence of temper. Addifon. 
VE'HEMENT. adje | vehement, French ; 
webemens, Ea 


1. Violent; forcible. 

A trong imagination hath more force upon light 
and fubtile motions, than upon Mouuons vevement 
or ponderous. Bacon, 

Gold will endure a vehement fire for a long time, 
without any change. Grew, 


2. Ardent ; eager; fervent. 
By their vebe ment inttigation, 
In this jutt fuit come Ì to move yourprace. Shuk/p, 
l find 
Jn all things elle delight indeed; but fuch 
As, us'd or not, works in the mind no change, 
Nor vehement delire. Milton, 


VEHEMENTLY. adv. [from vehement. ] 
1. Forcibly. 
2. Pathetically ; urgently. 
The chrittian religion inculcates kindnefs more 
webemently, and forbids malice and hatred more 
findtiy, than any religion did before. Tilotfon. 


VEHICLE. 2. e [wehicnlum, Latin. ] 
1. That in which any thing is carried. 
Evil fpirits might very properly appear in vebi- 
eles of flame, to terrify and {urprize. Addifon, 
2. That part of a medicine which ferves to 
make the principle ingredient potable. 
That the meat defcends hy one paflage; the 
drink, or moittening tebicle, by another, 1s a popu- 
lar tenet. brown. 


VE 


3. That by means of whica any thine is 


conveyed. 
‘Ihe gaiety of a diverting word fe: ves as a vehicle 
to convey the force and meaningot a thing L*L/tr. 


Jo Vet. ve ne (velo, Latin.} See Vain. 
t. To cover witha veil, or any thing waich 


conccals the face. 
Her face was veil’d; yet, to my fancied fight, 


Love, fweetnefs, goodnefs iu her perfon hin’'d. 
Ailton. 


It became the Jewith fathion, when they went to 
pray, to veil their heads and taces. Bayle. 


2. lo cover; to invett, 


{ defery, 
From yonder blazing cloud that vei's the hill, 


One of the heav’nly hott. Milton. 
To hide ; to conceal. 
Of darknefs viltble to much he lene, 

As half to thew, halt veil the deep intent, Pope. 


VEIL. a. f. [velum, Latin. ] 
t. A cover to conceal the face. 


To fecd his fiery lultful eye, 
He fnatch’d the vei? that hung her face before. 
Spenfer. 

The Paphian queen fram that fierce battle borne, 
With gored hand, and ves/ to rudely torn, 

Like terror did among the immortals breed. Maller. 

The famous painter could allow no piace 
For private forrow in a prince's face : 

Yet, that his picce might not exceed belief, 
He catt a vei/ ufon fuppofed grief. 

As veils tranfparent cover, but not hide, 
Such metaphors appear when right apply 'd. 
When through the phrafe we plainly fee the fenfe, 
Truth with fuch obvious meanings will difpenfe. 

Granville, 


Willer. 


She accepts the hero, and the dame 
Wraps in her vei/, and frees from lenfe of hame. 
Pope. 


2. A cover; a difguife, 


1 will pluck the borrowed vei’ of modefty from 
tle fo meaning Mrs. Page; divulge Page himlelf 
fora fecure and wilful Adteon. Shalfpeare. 

Knock on my heart: for thou haft (kill to nod 
li u found tolid, or be hil d with wind 3 
And thro’ the veil of words thou view'lt the naked 

mind, Dryden. 

The ill-natured man expofes thofe failings in 
human nature, which the other would catt a veil 
over. Addifun. 


VEIN. x. f [veine, French ; venz, Lat. ] 


te The veins ¿re only a continuation of 


the extreme capillary arteries retlected 
back again towards the heart, and vnit- 
ing their channels as they approach it, 
tll at lait thev all form three large veins ; 
the cava defcendens, which brings the 
blood back from all the parts above the 
heart; the cava ajcendens, which brings 
the blood trom all the parts below the 
heart; and the porta, which carries the 
blood to the liver, The coats ot the 
veins are the fame with thofe of the arte- 
ries, only the mufcular coat is as thin in 
all the veins as it is in the capillary arte- 
ries; the preffure of the blood againit the 
fides of the veins being lefs thaa that 
againft the fides of the arteries. In the 
veins there is no pulfe, becaute the blood 
is thrown jnto them with a continued 
{tream, and becaufe it moves trom a nar- 
row channel toa wider. The capillary 
Veins unite with one anather, as the ca- 
pillary arteries. In all the veins perpen- 
dicular to the horizon, excepting thofe 
of the uteras and of the porta, are {mall 
membranes or valves ; like fo manv half 
thimbles ftuck to the fide of the veins, 
with their mouths towards the heart. in 
the motion of the blood towards the 


Vi $ 


heart, they are pretled clofe to the fde 
of the veins; but if blood fhould fai! 
back, it muft fil the valves; and they 
being diftended, ttop up the channel, fo 
that no blood can repafs them. Quincy, 
When I did tiril impart mv love to you, 
I freely told you all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins; l was a gentleman. Slat/peare, 
Horror chill 


Ran through his veins, ard all his joints relav'd. 
Milion. 


2. Hollow ; cavity. 


Fouud where cafual fire 
Had wafted woods, on mountain, or in vale, 
Down to the veins ot earth. Milion, 
Let the glafs of the prifms be free from wins, ana 
their fides be accurately plane, and well polithea, 
without thole nuinberlels waves or curls, which 


ufually arife from fand-holes. Newtcn, 
3. Courfe of metal in the mine. 
There is a zein for the filver. 5 


Part hidden veins digg’d up, nor hath this earth 
Eutraits unlike, of mineral and fone. Milztorz. 
lt asin men as in foils, where fometimes there ıs 

a vein ol gold which the owner knows not oi. 
Serift. 


4. Tendency or turn of the mind or ge. 


nius, 
Invoke the mufes, and improve my tein. Maila. 
We ought ta attempt no more than what is in ihe 


conipals of our genius, aud according to our win, 
Dryden, 


çe Favourable moment ; time when any 


inclination is predominant, 
Aruzans have nat only theer growths and perfec- 


tions, but likewife their ceérs and mes. INNIA. 
6. Humour ; temper. 
1 put your grace in mind 
Of what you promts'd me. 
—l am not in the givicg vejr to-day, Shark/pe.rre. 


Certainly he that hath a fatyrical aer, as he 
maketh others afraid of his wit, fo he had need ta 


be afraid of others. Bacon, 
They among themfelves in pleafant vein 
Stood (coffing. Milton, 


Speak "it thou in ecrnelt or ia jelting vein 7? 
Dryden. 
The currier truck ihe ufurer upon the tight vein, 


1. Efirunge. 


7i Continued difpofition. 


Phe veiz | have had of running into fpeculations 
of this kind, upon a greater Icene of trade, has cait 
me this prelent lervice. Temple. 


i 8. Current; continued production, 


He can ogen a wiz of true and noble thinking. 


Swift. 
O'dham. 


g. Strain; quality. 


My ufual vein. 


o. Streck ; variegation: as, the vers of 


the marble. 


VEINED. } adje (veineux, French; from 
Viv tN eg 
1. Full of veins. 

2. Streaked ; variegated. 


vein.) 


The root ot an old white thorn will make very 
fine boxes and combs, aud many of them are very 
Rnely veined. Mirtinny, 

Erfulgent, hence the veiny marble fhines, 

Thren. 


VELLEITY. mf. [velleité, French; qel- 


litas, from velle, Laun. ] 

Veikeity is the fchooi-term ufcd to fignify the 
lowett degree of defire. Licke. 

The wuhing of a thing ts not properly the wiling 
of it; butit is that which is called by the [chouls aw 
impertect verleity, Aud imports no Mure thuu aa idles 
uncperative complacency in, and defire of the end, 
without any coufiuverztion of the means. South. 


To VE'LLICATE, «@. a. [vellico, Latin] 


To twitch; to pluck; to act by ftimu- 
lation. 
Thole fmells are all trong, and do pull and vei- 
dicate the fente. Lacon. 
ÇR 2 


VEN 
Convoulfions arifing from fomething vellicating a 
nerve in its extremity, are nat very dangerous. 
Arbuthnot. 
VELLICA'TION. ne /. [vellicatio, Latin. | 
Twitching; ftimulation, 
All purges have a kind of twitching and veil/ica- 
tion, beides the griping, which cometh of wind. | 
Bacon. 
There mukh be a particular motion and vellic.z- 
ticn imore(t upon the nerves, elfe the fenfation ol | 
heat wil! not be produced. Warts. 
Vi'ttum. x. f- (velin, Fr. velamen, Lat. 
rather vitulinum, Jow Latia.) Thre fkia 
of a calf dreffed for the writer. 
The fkull was verv thin, yielding to the leatt 
preffure of my finger, as a piece of velum. 
Kijeman. 
VeLro'ciTY, 2. f. [welocité, Fr. velitas, 
Lat. } Speed; fwiftnets; quick motion. 
Had the welocitizs of the ieveral planets been 
greater or lefs than they are now, at the fame 
dittances from the fun; or had their dittances from 
the fur, or the quantity of the fun’s matter, and 
confequently hts attractive power, been greater or 
lefs than they are now, with the fame velocities ; 
they would not have revolved in concentric circies, 
but moved in hyperbolas, or parabolas, or in el- 
lipfes, very eccentric. Biniicse 
Ve'tver. 2 f. [velxto, Ital, villus, Lat. 
velours, Fr.) Silk witha hort fur or 
pile upon it. 
Clad in white ve/vet all their troop they led, 
With each an oaken chaplet on his head. Dryden. 
The different ranging the fuperhcial parts ot 
bodies, asot ve/uer, watered filk, we think proba- 
bly is nothing but the different refraction of their 
infenfible parts. Locke. 
VELVET. adj. 
1. Made of velvet. 
This was moulded on a porringer, 
A velvet diih. 
Soft; delicate. 
Through the zw/ver leaves the wind, 
All ualeen, gan palfage hnd. Shak/peare. 
Poor deer, quoth he, thou mak'it a tcitament 
As worldings do, giving thy fuin of more 
‘Co that which had too much. Then being alone, 
Lett and abandon'd of his velvet friends ; 
‘fis right, quoth he: thus milery doth part 
The fux of company. Shakfpeare, 
Such bleffings nature pours, 
O'er-ftock’d mankind enjoy but half her Rores ; 
In diftant wilds, by huiman eyes unfeen, 
She rears her How'ss, and fpreads her ve/vee 


—— 
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green. 
Young. 
Jo VE Race To paint velvet 
TOR ELVET T. ~ Top 

Verditure, ground with a weak gum arabic water, 
is the paleft green that is, but good to ve/wet upon | 
biack in any drapery. Peswham, 

Ve'LURE. 7. /. Ç velours, Fr.) Velvet. An i 
old word. i 
His horie with one girt, fix times pierced, anda 
woman's crupper ut velure, picrced with pa ckthread. | 
Shakfprare. 
VENAL. adj. (venal, Fr. venalis, Lat. | 
y. Mercenary; proftitute. 

This verfe be thinc, my friend, nor thou refufe 

This, from no vezal or ungrateful mafe. Pepee 
2- [from veine] Contained io the veins. 
A technical word. 

It is unreafonable to affirm, that the cool venal 
blood thould be heated fo high rn the interval of 
two pulfes, Ray. 

VENA'LITY. n. f. [venalitz, Fr. from 
venal.) Mercenarinefs ; proititution. 

VENA'TICK, adj. [wenaticus, 122: mUied 
in hunting. | 

Vena'rion, x. /. [veratia, Lat.] Theat 
or practice of hanting. 

The manner of their venation we thall fin: to be 
otherwife than by fawing away ot trees. Brown. 


Te VEND. v.a. T vendre, Fr. venda, Lat. | 
To ich; to ofer to fale. i 


| 
i 
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VENENE. 
VENENO'SE, f 


VEN 


He had a great parcel of slaffes packed up, which 
not having the occafion he expected to vend, and 
make ule of, lay by him. Boyle 


VENDEE. x. /. [from vend, | One to whom 


any thing is fold, 

If a vicar fows his glebe, or if he fells his corn, 
and the vendee cuts.it, he muft pay the tithes to the 
parfon. Ayliffe. 

VE'NDER. me j> [-vendenr, Fr. from vend. | 
A feller. 

Where the confumption of commodity is, the 
venders feat themfelves, Gaunt. 

Thofe make the molt noife who have the leaf to 
fell, which is very obfervable in the rezders of card- 
matches. Addifon. 

VE'NDIBLE, adj. [(vendibilis, Lat. } Sale- 
able; marketable. 

Silence only is commendable 
In a neat’s tongue dried, and a maid not verdible, 
Shakjpeare. 

This fo profitable and wendible a merchandize 
rifeth not to a proportionable enhancemeat with 
other lefs beneficial commodities. Carew. 

The ignorant mine-man, aiming only at the ob- 
taining a quantity of fuch a metal as may be verdi- 
b:e under fuch a determinate name, has netther the 
delign nor skill to make nice feparations of the hete- 
roscneous bodies. Boyie. 

VE'NDIBLENESS, x. f. [from wendible.] 
The ftate of being faleable. 

VE'NDIBLY, adv. [from vendible.] Ina 
{aleable manner, 

VENDITA'TION. x f. [verditatio, from 
wendito, Lat.| Boaltful difplay. 

Some, by a cunning proteftation againft all read- 
ing, and wenditation ol their own naturals, think 
to divert the fazacity of their readers from them- 
felves, and cool the fcent of their own tox-like 
thefts; when yct they are fo rank as a man may 
find whole pages together ufurped from one another. 

Ben Jonjon. 

VENDI'TION, xe fe [wenditior, Fre vendi- 
tio, Lat.| Sale; the act of telling. 

To V ENE'ER. T. 2.[among cabinet makers. | 
To make a kind of marquetry or inlaid 
work, whereby feveral thin {lices of fine 
woods of different forts are faftened or 
glued on a ground of fome common 
wood, Bailey. 

Velwerice,  /. [veneficium, Lat.) The 
practice of poifoning. 

VENFEMCIAL. @dj.| from veneficium, Lat. | 
Acting by poifon; bewitching. 

The magical virtues of miffelto, and conceived 


efficacy unto vezeficial jatentions, feemeth a pagan 
relique derived from the ancient druides. Brow. 

VENEFICIOUSLY. adv. [from venefcium, 
Lat. ] By poifon or witchcraft. 

Lett witches fhould draw or pick their names 
therein, and weneficioufly milchef their perfons, 
they broke the heil. Brocen. 

Velnemous. adj. [from venin, Fr.}) Poi- 
fonous. Commonly, though not better, 
TeENOINOUS » , 

The barbarians faw the veasmcus beait hang on 

his hard. ATs. 
To VENENATE v. a. [veneno, Latin. | 
To peifon ; to infect with poifon. 

Thefe miafms entering the body, are not fo ener- 
gic as to tevenate the entire mats of blood in an 
inftant. Harvey. 

By giving thisin feyers after calcination, whereby 
the veaenate parts are carried off. Woodward. 

VENENATION. zn. f. (trom venenate. | 
Poifon ; venom. 
This venenasion hoots from the eye; and this 
way a balilifk may impotfon. Broewa. 
ladj. [veneneux, Er. from 
wenenum, Lat.j Poifon- 
ous; VChemous. 
Ory air opens the furtace of the earth to difincar- 
cerare wemene bodics, of to attract or evacate them 
leuce. Liaruey. 
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Malpighi, in his treatife of galls, under which he 
comprehends all preternatural and morbole tumours 
of plants, demonttrates that all fuch tumours, where 
zny infects are found, are saifed up by fome z encrife 
liquor, which, together with their eggs, tuch intects 
fhed upon the leaves. Ray. 

VE'NERABLE. ad}. (venerable, Fr. venca 


rabilis. Lat.j To be regarded with awe; 

to he treated with reverence. 

As by the miniltry of faints, it pleafed God there 
to thew fome raie effe&t of his power; or in regard 
of death, which thofe faints have fuffered for the 
teftimony of Jefus Chritt, did thereby make the 
places where they died vererable. Hooker, 

To make the pailage cafy, fafe, and plain, 

That leads us to this weneruvle wall. Fairfax, 
Ye lamps of heav’n! he fad, and lifted high 

His hands, now free; thou venerable iky ! 

Inviolable pow'rs, ador’d with dread, 

Be all of you adjur'd. Dryden. 

VE‘NERABLY. adv. [from venerable.) In 

a manner that excites reverence. 

The Palatine, proud Rome's imperial feat, 

And awful pile! tands vener ably great: 

Thither the kingdoms aad the nations come. 

Addifer, 

To Ve'NER ATE. v. a. [venerer, Fr. vene- 

ror, Lat.] To reverence; to treat with 
veneration ; to regard with awe, 

When bafenefs is exalted, do not bate 
The place its honour for the perfon’s fake: 

The shrine is that which thou dott venerate, 

And not the beait that bears it on its back. flerderte 
The lords and Jadies here approaching paid 

Their homage, with a low obeifance made, 

And feer'd to venerate the fucred Ihade. Dryden. 
A good clergyman muft love and wensrate the 

gofpel that he teaches, and preter it to a!l other 

learning. Clarif. 

Even the peafane dares thefe rights to fean, 

And learn to vererate himfelf as man. Goldfmith. 

VENERA TION. 2. f. (veneration, Vr. we- 
neratio, Lat.] Reverend regard; awful 
refpect. 

Theology is the comprehenfion of all other know- 
Jedze, directed to its true end, /. e. the honour and 
wercraticn of the Creator, and the happinefs of 
mankind. soeke. 

We find a fecret awe and veneration for one who 
moves above us in a regular and illuttrious courfe of 
virtue. Addilorn. 

VENERA'TOR, ze f. [trom vercraie.| Re- 
verencer, 

It the ttate of things, as they now appear, tn- 
volve a repugnancy to a2 eternal exiftence, the are 
guments mult be conclulive to thofe great priefts and 
<exerators of nature. (are. 

VENE'REAL. adj. [venerens, Latin. ] 
1. Relating to love, 
Thefe are no wererer! figns; 
Vengeance isin my heart, death ia my hand. 
Shub/peare. 

Then fwoln with pride, into the fare | tell, 
Of fair fallacious looks, cereal trains, 

Seftan’d with p'eafure aud voluptuous life. Ailin. 
They ave averfe to verereal pleafure. dldifone 
Penersal diltempers counrmed by frequent re- 

la.fes, where the tranfent tatistaétion is averba- 

lanced by a fad varicty ot tragical (uffertngs that at- 
tend it. often produce a downright conlumption of 
the lungs. Blacksmsve. 

2. Conlifling of copper, called Veuus by 
chymiíts. 

Blue vitricl, how wenercal and unfophiticated 
fovver, rubbed upon the whetted blade ot a knife, 
will not impart its latent colour. Bopig. 

VexeReous. adj, [from wesery.)] Libi- 
dinous ; luftful. 

The male is leffer than the female, and very 
wener ecus. Derbam:! 

VE'NERY. x. /. ucnerie, from vener, Fr.] 
r. The fport of hunting. 
To the woods the goss to lerve her turn, 


Aad leek her fooufe, that from her tiil does Ay, 
And follows other game and venery. Spzafers 
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Dofcribing beats of venery, and fithes, he hath 
fparingly inferted the vulgar conditions thereof. 
Brown. 
The Norman demolifhed many churches and 
chapels in New Foreft, to make it fitter for his 
pleafure and wenery, Howel. 
2. [from Venus.) The pleafures of the bed. 
Contentment, without the pleafure of lawful 
wenery, is continence; of unlawful, chaftity. 
Grew. 
VENESE'CTION. e fe [vena and fe2io, 
Lat.] Blood-letting; the act of opening 
a vein; phlebotomy. 
lf the inflammation be fudden, after evacuation 
by lenient purgatives, or a clyfter and verefefivn, 
have recourfe te anodynes. Wifeman. 
Ve'nry. x. fa [venex, Fr.] A bout; a turn 
at fencing. 
I bruis‘d my fhin with playing at fword and dag- 
ger, three veneys for a difh of ttewed prunes. 
Sbak/peare. 
Jo VENGE. v. a. [venger, French. j ‘To 
avenge; to punifh. 
You are above, 
You juftices, thar thele our nether crimes 
So fpeedily tan venge. Shuakfpeare. 


Ve'NGEaBLE. adj. [from cenge.] Re- 
vengeful ; malicious. 
A thrillant dart he threw, 
Headed with ire and tvengeable defpite.  Spenfer. 


VE'NGEANCE. z. / [ vengeance, Fr. | 
1. Punifhment; penst retribution ; a#ence- 
ment. 
The right conceit which they had, that to per- 
jury vergearce is due, was not without good eth ct 
as touching their lives, who feared the wilful viola- 


tion of vaths. Hooker. | 
All the ftor’d wemgrances of heaven fall 
On her ingrateful top ! Shark/peave. 


The fouls of all that l had murder’d 
Came to my tent, and every one did threat 
To-morrow’s vengeance on ihe head of Richard, 
Sbatfpeare. 
Let me fee thy vengeance on them, Jeremiah. 
Refolutions of future reforming do not always 
fatisty thy juttice, mor prevent thy vergeurce tor 
former mifcarriages. King Charles, 
Jove’s and Larona’s fon his wrath cxpreis'd, 
In vengeance of his violated priett. Dryden. 
The chorus interceded with heaven for the inno- 
cent, and implored its vengeance on the criminal. 
Speater, 
Round him a crowd of threat’ning furies ftands, 
With inttruments of vengearce in their hands. 
Harte. 
2. It4sufed in familiar language, To ds 
with a vengeance, is to doavith vehemence. 
This phrafe was formerly folemn and 
dignified ; vhat a vengeance, emphati- 
cally what ? 
Till the day appear, of refpiration to the jut, 
And vengeance to the wicked. Misten, | 
When the fame xing adventured to murmur, the 
pope could threaten to teach him his duty with a 
vengeance, Raleigh. 
Afmodeus the fithy fume 
Drove, though enaimour d, froin the fpoufe 
Olt Vodi’s fon, aad with a vengeance lent 
From Medea pult to Egypt, there fait bound. 
Milton. 
But what a vergence makes thee fly 
From me too, as thise cneiny ? Hudibras. 
VE'NGEFUL. adj. [trom engeance and 
full.) Nindiciive; revengeful; retribu- 
tive. 
Doubt not but God 
Hath wilclier arm’d his vergast ire. 
Diflembting tor her fake his rioz cares, 
And wih wife flence pond’ ring vengeful wars. 
Prior. 
VE'NIABLE, } adj.[ veniel, Fr. from venia, 
NENTA ra Nya Laun,] 
1. Pardonable; fufceptible of pardon; ex- 


cufabie. 
If they do nothing, tis a venias ilipe Sbulyp. 


Milton. 
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More wenladle is a dependence upon potable gold, 
whereof Paracelfus, who died himfelf at forty- 
feven, gloricd that he could make other men im- 
mortal. Brown. 

W hat horrour will invade the mind, 

When the {trict judge, who would be kind, 
Shall have few verial faults to ind!  Refcommon. 

While good men are employed in extirpating 
mortal fins, l fhould rally the world out of inde- 
cencies and venial tran{yreflions. Add ifune 

2. Permitted; allowed. 

No more of talk where God, or angel-gueft, 
With man, as with his friend, familiar us’d 
To fit indulgent, and with him partake 
Rural repatt; permitting him the while 
Denia! ducourfe unblam’d. Milton. 

VE'NIALNESS. ze f. [from venial.} State 
of being excufable. 

Ve'ntson. ve /. (venaifon, Fr.) Game; 
beait of chafe; the Ach of deer. Chap- 
man writes itas itis poken, venzsm, 

Shall we kill us venifen 2 
And yet it irks me the poor dappled fools 
Shou'd have their round haunches gor’d, Shakfp. 
We have a hot ve7i/-7 patty to dinner, Sbuk/p. 
To our werzon’s (tore 
We added wine, tiil we could wifh no more. 
Chapman. 
In the records of Ireland, no mention is made of 
any park, tho’ there be vert and veztifen within this 
land. Daviess 
He for the feaft prepar’d, 
In equal portions with the ven'/on hard Dryden. 


VE'NOM. n. f. [venin, Fr} Poifon. 
Your eyes, which hitherts have borne in them 
The fatal balls of murthering bafilifks : 
The venom of fuch looks we fairly hope 
Have loft their quality. Shak (peare. 
Beware of yonder dog; 
Look, when he fawns, he bites; aid, when he 
bites, 
His verum tooth will rankle to the death. SAsA/p 
Like iome tall tree, the mo.tter of the wood, 
O'erthading a'l that under him would grow, 
Fle theds his vezom on the plants below. Dryden. 
To Ve' NOM. v a. To iniect with venom ; 
to poifon; to envenom. 
Vr'nomous., ad), {trom venom. | 
1. Potfoncus. 
Thy tears are falter than a younger man’s, 
And venomous to tny Cyes. Shak/pcare. 
2. Malignant; mifchievous. 
A polterity not unlike their majority of mif- 


progeny. 


ous writers one carelels of truth or talfehood. 


Add fon. 
Velvomousty. adv. [from census. | 
Poifonoufly ; | mifchievoufly ; malg- 


nantly. 
His unkindnefs, 
That Aripp’d her from his benediction, turn’d her 
Ta foreign cafualttes ; thefe things tting him 
So veromzufly, that burning thame detains him 
From his Cordelia. Shak/peare, 
His praife of toes is wenomoufly nice; 
So touch'd, it turns a virtue to a vice. Dryden. 
VE'NOMOUSNESS. z. f. [from venomous. | 
Poifonoufnefs; malgmity. 
VENT. m. fa [fente, French. ] 
i. A {mall aperture; a hole ; a fpiracle ; 
paffuge at which anv thing is lec out. 
Oa her breat 
There is a vent of bloud, and lomething blown ; 
‘Phe like is on her arm Shak/peare. 
They at once their reeds 
Por forth, and to a narrow vent apply’d 
With niceit touch. Milton 
Have near the bung-hole a little vewt-hole lopped 
with a fpile. Mortimer. 
Scarce any countries that are much annoyed with 
earthquakes, that have not one ot thefe tery vems, 
dilgorging that tire whereby it gains an exit. 
Veosd ward 
Vo draw any drink, be not at the trouble o! 


J 
| 
chicvous progenitors; a venomous and dettruclive | 5 


Brown. | 
This falfity was broached by Cochleus, a venom. | 
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opening a vent; ors if you take out the wen’, May 

not to put it in. Swift. 
Full o'er their heads the {welling baz he rent, 

And all the furies ilfued at the vert. Pop?. 


2. Paflage out of fecrecy to publick notice. 
le failed by late fetting-out, and fome contrariety 

of weather, whercby the particular defign took vent 

beforehand. Wotton. 
3. The act of opening. 

The farmer's cades mature, 

Now call for vert; his lands exhault, permit 

“T” indulge a-while. Philips. 
4. Emiffion ; paffage. 

The fmother'd fondnefs burns within him; 

When moft it fwells and Jabours for a vent, 

The fenfe of honour, and defire of fame, 
Drive the big paftion back into his heart. 
çe Difcharge ; means of difcharge. 

Had, like grief, been dew’d in tears, 
Without the vent of words. Milion, 

Land-floods are a great improvement of land, 

where a vent can be had. Mortimer. 
6. [vente, Fr. vcuditio, Lat.] Sale. 

Fer the mart, it was alledged that the were for 
Englith cloths would hereby be open in all times of 
War. Aiyward. 

By this war there is no vert for any commodity 
but of wool. Temp:¢a 

He drew off a thoufand copies of a treatife, which 
not one in threefcore can underftand, can hardly er- 
ceed the vert of that number. Pope. 

To VENT. v.a.[venter, Fe. trom the noun; 
fventare, Italian, } 

1, To let out at a {mall aperture. 

z. To let out; to give way to. = 

Hunger broke ftone walls ; that the gods fent not 
Corn for the rich men only: with thefe threds 
They vented their complainings. Shab/peare, 

When men are young, and have little eife to do, 
they might vent the overfiowing ot thcir fancy that 
way: Denban, 

Lab’ring ftill, with endlefs difcantent, 


The queen of heav’n did thus her tury ven?. 
Dryden, 


Addi aN oè 


3. To utter; to report. 

Had it been weared and impoled in fome of the 
mot learned ages, it might then, with fome pre- 
tence of realon, nave been laid tobe the invention 
of tome cratty Hariman. Stephens. 

4. To emit; to pour ont. 
Revoke thy doom, 
Or, wh IR I can vere clamour trom my throat, 
L'il tell thee thou doit evil. Sbak/picres 
. To pablith. 

Their fe¢tators did greatly enrich their inventions, 
by wentize the Molen trealures of divine letters, 
altered by profane additions, and di guiled by poet 
cul convertions. Raleigh. 
6. To feli; to let go to fale. 

This profitable merchandizz not rifing to a proe 
portionable enhancement with other iefs benehcial 
commodities, they impute to the owner! not venting 
and venturing the fame. Curew. 

Therefore did thole nations vens fuch fpice, tweet 
gums afd pearls, as their own countries yielded. 


Rakigh, 
To VENT. v. uw. To {nuff as, he wexteth 
in the air. Spenfere 


VE'NTAIL. ue f [from vantail, French.) 
That part of the helmet made to Jift up. 
VENTA'NNA, n. fA [Spanifh,] A wine 
dow, 
What after pafs‘d 
Was far from the ventanna, where I fate; 
Bat you were near, and can the truth elate. 
Dryden. 
VE'NTERs n. / (Eatin. ] 
1, Any cavity of the body, chiefly applied 


to the head, breait, and abdomen, which: 


are called by anatomitts Whe three ves- 


fore 
2. Womb; mother. 
A hasillue 4 1 fon, and Ca daughter, by one 
wener; aud D a fca by awother ventera At B pure 


w 


Voorn is 


chales in fee, and dies without ifue, it hail de- | 
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{cend to the filter, and not to the brother ot the 
haif blood. Hale. | 
VE'NTIDUCT. 2 f. (vents and duetus, 
Lat.] A pallage for the wind. 
Having been informed of divers wertiduc?s, 1 with 
I had had the good fortune, when l wus at Rome, 
to take notice of thefe organs. Bayle. 
Jo VE'NTILAYE. v. a (ventil, Lat. | 
i. To fan with wind. | 
In clofe, law, and dirty allevs, the air is penn’d 
up, and obitructed from being veztilired by the 
wiods. Harvey. 
Miners, by perflations with large bellows, letting 
down tubes, and finking new Mats, give tree pal- 
fage to the air, which veusidases and coals the mines 


ia ee madnefs, run the venture 2 
2. Chance ; hap. 


thould leave little ta ensure or fortune. Buco. 
3. ‘Vhe thing pst to hazard ; a ftake, 
My ventu'es are ust in one dottom trulted, 
Nor to one place. Shavjpeare. 
On fuch a tull lea are we now a-float : 
And we mutt tat:e the current when it ferres, 
Or lole our ventures, Shalfneare. 
Thrice happy vou, that Took as from the thore, 
And have no venture in the wreck ta fee. Daniel. 
ig. Ma Vexture. Athazard; without 


to the pious man, tf he miftakes, he the teft that the 
wicked cau attain ta, 1t he hein the right, who can, ; 


Ilar. 


The king relolved with al! fpeed to aTail the re- 
bels, and yet with that providence and furety as 


2. To winnow; to fan. 
3. To examine ; to difcufs, 


Nor is the right of the party, nor the judicial pro- 
cefs in right of that party, fo tar prrempied, but that 
the fame may be begun sgain, and wentiiated de 
Ayliffe. 


VENTILATION. x. ja [ventilatio, Latin; | 


nayo. 


from ventilate. | 
1. The act of fanning; the ftate of being 


fanned. 

The fuil, worn with too frequent culture, muft lie 
fallow, Cll it kas recruited its exhauited falts, and 
again enriched itfelt by the ventiiaticns of the air. 

MALL fan. 
2, Vent; utterance. Not in ufe. 

To his fecretary doctar Maton, whom he !2t lie 
in a pallet near him, tor natural vearsdacion oi his 
thoughts, he woula break out into bitter eruptions. 

Wetton. 
2, Refrigeration. 
“Procure the blood a free courfe, ventilation and 
tranipiration by fuitable aud ecphiactic purges. 
Harvey. 
VENTILATOR. 2. f. [from wenilare. | 
An inftrument contrived by Dr. Hale to 


fupply clofe places with frefh air. 


Velie TRICLe. xe f | vextricule, Fre ven- 
triculus, Lat. | 
y, The tomach. 
Whether I will or not, while I live, my heart 
beats, and m? ventricle digetts what is in it. Fale. 
2. Any {mall cavity in an animal body, par- 
ticularly thofe of the heart. 
Krow'lt thou how blood, which to the heart doth 
flow, 
Doth from one ventricle to the other go? Dorne. 
Uhe heart being a mufcular part, the fides are 
eompated of two orders of fibres running {pirally 
fram bale to top, contrarily one to the other ; and 
fo being drawn cr contracted, conftringe the ven- 
trices, and Arongly force out the blood. Ray. 
The mizture of blood and chyle, after its circu- 
Pation throuzh the lungs, being brought back into 
the left veninie/e of the heart, is drove 2zain by the 


heart into the aurta, through the whole arterial 
fyftem. A-buthnot. 
VENTRIVLOQUIST. u. j. [wentriloque, Fr. 
wenter and doguor, Lat.] One who fpeaks 
tn fuch a manner as that the found feems 
to iflue from his belly. 
VENTURE, 2. f. [aventure, Fr.] 
1. A hazard; an underiaking of chance 
and danger. 
When he reads 
Thy perfonal venture in the rebel's fight, 
His wonders and his praifes do contend 
Which fhould be mine or his. Shatfpeare. 
For a man to doubt whether there be any hell, 
and thereupon to live fo as if abfolutely there were 
none; but when he dies to find himielf contuted in 
the Hames, this mult be the Ee:ght of woe and dif- 
appointment, and a bitter conviction of an irrational 
venture and abfurd choice. Souib, 
I, in this venture, double gains purfue, 
Aad laid out all my tock to purchafe you. Dryden. 
Wheu infinite happinefs ts put in one Icale, againit 
bofusice milery io tue other ; if the wort teat coms 


VS od ward. 
| 
| 
i 
| 


much confideration : without any thiag 

more than the hepe of a lucky chance. 
You have made but an eitimate ot thole tands af 

a venture, 10 as it fhou'd be hard to build anv cer- 


A covetous and an eavious man joined in a peti- 
tion to Jupiter, who ordered Apollo to tell them 
that their detire thould be granted af a verture, 

L' Ejtrange. 

Here was no fcampering away af a venture, with- 
out fear or wit. L’Efrazge. 

It Ahab be defigned for death, though a oldies in 
the enemy's army draws a bow wf a venture, yet the 
{ure unerring directions ot providence thall carry it 
in a direct courte to his heart. South. 

Jo VENTURE. v.x. [trom the noun. | 
te To ware, 

A man were better rife in this fuit ; for he that 
would have ventured at mitt to have loit the fuitor, 
will not in the conclufion lof boih the luitor and his 
own former favour. Bacon, 

Origen mentioning their being catt out of Jerufa- 
lem, ventures to aflure them that they would never 
be re-eltabliuhed, fince they had committed that 
horrid crime agatult the Saviour of the world. 

Addifon. 
2. ‘To ron a hazard. 

Nor is indeed that man lefs mad than thefe, 
Who treights a thip to venture on the feasy 
With one frail interpofing plank to fave 
From certain death, roll’u on by ev'ry wave. 

Dryden, 

Tam fo overjoy’d, | can (carce believe | am at 
liberty ; like a bird that has otten beaten her wing 
in vain againit her cage, dare hardly vesture out, 
though she fee it open. Dryden. 


3. To Ve'xtTure at. ? To engage 
To Ve'xture ov orupoy, § in; or make 
attempts without any fecurity of tuccefs, 
upon mere hope. 

That flander is found a truth now ; and held for 
certain, 

The king will venture at it. Séalfpeare. 

It were a matter of great profit, fave that it is 

ton conjectural to veature upan, il one could difcern 

what corn, herbs, or fruits arc like to be in plenty 

and {carcity, by fome figns 1 the beginning of the 


year. Lacon. 
I never yet the tragic Qrain eifuy"d, 

Deterr’d by that inimitable maid : 

And when [ venture at the comic Ìy'e, 

Thy fcornful lady teemsto mock iny toil Waller, 


Though they had ideas enough to dittinguith god 
from a ftone, yet they but umoroully ventured on 
fuch terms as aurietus and fatielas. Locke. 


Turco-Papifmus | would detre him to read, be- | 


fore he ventures at capping of characters. Asterbury 
Tos VENTURE. v. A. 
1. To expofe to hazard. 
In my fchaol-dsys, when I had loft one fhaft, 
1 (hot his fellow of the felt-fame Aight ; 
By vent’ ring both, l oft tound both. 
2. ‘Vo put or dend on a venture. 
The hth ventured for France they pack in faunch 


hogtheads, fo as to keep them in their pickle. 
Carew. 


| 
| Ve'xTuRER. n. f. [from venture.) “He 
| who veniures. 


Sha Yfea re. 


tainty of charge upon it. Spenfer. 
A bargain af 2 venture made 
Between two partners ia a (rade. Hudidras. | 


VER 


Ve'nturesome. adj, [from verture. | 
Bold ; daring. 
Vie'NTUCRESOMELY. adv, 
daring manner. 
7 
Ve'NTUROUS, se [from verture.] Dar- 
ing; bold; fearlefs ; ready to run 
hazards. 


In a bold or 


Charles was guided by mean men, who would ~ 


make it their matter-piece Of taveur t9 give Tents- 
rous counfels, which no great or wife iman would. 
Bacon. 
He paus’d not; but with ver” rousarm 
He pluck'd, he tatted. AL lean, 
Columbus having led the wav, was feconded by 
Americus Vefpulius, an old venrurows Florentine. 
Heylin. 
The vent'rous humour of our mariners cots this 
ifland many brave lives every year. Temple. 
Savage pirates fcek, through feas unknown, 
The lives of others, vent’rousof their owne Pope. 
VE'NTUROUSLY. adv, [from verturcus.] 
Daringly ; fearlefly ; boldiv. 

Siege was laid to the tort, by the Lord Gray, then 
deputv,with a tmaller number than thofe were with- 
in the tort; verurou/ly indeed ; bur halte was made 
te attack them betore the rebeis ceme in to them. 

Bacon, 
Ve'NTUROUSNESS. 4%. f. [from ventursus. | 
Boldnefs ; willingnefs to hazard. 

Her coming into a place where the walls and ciel- 
ings were whited over, much offended het fight, and 
made her repent her venus’ rou/nefs. Boyle. 


| Ve'nus’ bafi. [ diujacus 
majar, Lat. ] 
| Ve'Nus comb, [pečen Fe- i 
neris, Lat. ] pne f Plantse 
Ve'nus’ hair. [adia tun. | 
VENUS locking. glifs. 
| Vex us’ navielwort. 
Vera'cious. adj. (verax, Lat.] Obfer- 
vant of truth, 


: Vervicity. m. f. [verax, Lar.] 
| 
l 
| 


te Moral truth; honetty of report. 
2. Phytical truth; coaliitency of report 
with fact. Lefs proper. 

When shey fubmitied to the molt ignaminiaus 
and crue: ueaths rather than recract their te.tiin Nys 
there was no realon to doubt the veracity ot thofe 
tacts which they related. Addifutte 

VERB. x. /. (verte, Fr. verbum, Lat.) A 
part of {peech fignitying exillence, or 
fome modification thereof, as action, paf- 
fion. And withal fome difpoftion or in- 
tention of the mind relating thereto, as 

| of affirming, denying, interrogating, 
commanding. 
Men ufuaily talk of a noun and a verb. Shik/p. 
VERBAL. adj. [ verbal, Fr, verbalis, Lat.] 

| te Spoken ; not written, 

| 


2. Oral; uttered by mouth. 
Made the ao verbal quits ? 
Yes; once or twice the heav’d the name of 
father 
;  Panting'y forth as if it preft her heart. Sbhak/peare, 
3. Conhiitine in mere words. 
If young African tor fame 
His walted country treed from Punick rage, 
The deed becomes unprais’d, the man at ieait; 
1 And lofes, though but werda/, his reward. Milton. 
Being at frit out of the way to fcience, im the 
| progrefs of their inquiries they muft lole themfelves, 
and the truth, in a werSa/ labyrinth. Glanville, 
It was fuch a denial or con!ciiien of hiin as woul 
appear in preaching: but this is managed in words 
and verbal protefiion. Souie. 
4. Verbole; fuliofwords. Out of ule. 
I am forry 
You put me to forget a lady's manners, 
By being lo verbal. 


5- Nunutely exact in words. 


Shok/peare. 


. 


Clarke. | 


VER 

Necle the rules each werdu! critick lays, 

Yor not to know fome trities is a praife. Pope. 
6. Literel; having word anfwering to word, 

Whofoever offers at verda! tranflation, Mall have 
the misfortune of that young traveller, who loft his 
own language abroad, and brought home no ather 
initead of it. Den ban. 

The veral copier is incumber'd with fo many 
Jifjeultics at once, that he can never dilentangle 
himfelf trom all. Dryden. 

a, [verbal, Kr. in grammar.] A verbal 
noun is a noun derived from a verb. 

VERBA'LITY. ». J. [from verbal.] Merc 
words ; have literal expreffion. 

Sometimes he wall feemto be charmed with words 
of holy feripture, aud to tly trom the letter and dead 
werbulity, who mult only tkart at the lite ard anie 
mated inaterials thereof. Brown. 

Vielnpauty. adv. [from verbal. | 
1. In words; oraily. 

‘phe manner of out deaving the deity of Chrift 
here prohibited, was by words and oral expreflions 
wevbally to deny it. South. 

2. Word for word. 

*Tis almatt impotiible to trantlate werdal/y, and 

well, atthe fame time, Dryden, 


VERBA'TIM. adv. (Latin.} Word for 


word. 
Think not, although in writing I preferr’d 
The matter of thy vile outrageous crimes, 
TVhattherefore ] have forg’d, or am not able 
Verbatim to rehearfe the method of my pen. 
Sbu A/peare, 
See the tranfcripts of both charters verbatim in 
Mat. Paris. Hile, 
ToVE'RBERATE. v. a. [verbero, Latin.) 
To beat; to frike. 
VERBERA'TION, u. f> [verberation, Fr. 
from verberate.| Blows; beating. 
Riding or walking againft great winds is a ereat 
exercife, the effes of which are rednefs and inflam- 
mation ; all the effects of a loft prefs or werderasion. 
Arbuthnot. 
VEREO'SE,. adj. [verbofus, Lat.) Exu- 
berant in words; prolix; tedious by 
multiplicity of words. 
Let envy, 
Wi-judging and verhc/e, from Lethe’s lake 
Draw tuns unmeafurable. Frior, 
They ought to be brief, and not too werbofe in 
then way of {peaking 3 and to propound the matter 
of their argument in a mild and gentle manner. 
1 life, 
Verno'sity. x. fi [werbofité, Fr. from 
werbofe.| Exuberance of words; much 
empty talk, 
He draweth out the thread of his verbcfry 
Finer than the ftaple of hisargument. SAuk/peare. 
To give an hint more of the verd-/ties of this 
phtlofophy, a fhort view of a definition or two will 
be fuficient evidence. Glanı iile. 
Homer is guilty of verb</ity, and of a tedious pro- 
hix manner of {peaking : he ıs the greatett talker of 
all antiquity, Broome, 
VERDANT. adj. [werduiant, Fr. viridans, 
Lat.} Green. This word is fo lately 
naturalized, that Skinner could find it 
only in a diCtionary. 
Each.odorous buthy thrub 
Fene’d up the verdant wall. Milton, 


VERDERER, x, /. [werdier, Fr. viridarius, 
low Lat.] An officer in the forcft. 
VE'RDICT, n.f. [verum diun, Jat. | 
1. The determination of the jury declared 
to the judge. 
Before the jury go together, tis all to nothing 
what the werJic? thall be. Spenfer. 
hey have a longing defire to avercome, and to 


have the verdi? pals for them, be it right or wrong. 
Ketilewell. 


2. Declaration; decifion ; judgment; opi- | 


nion. 
Deceived greatly they are, whe think that all they 


VER 

whofe names are cited amongit the favourers of this 
caute, are on any fuch zerdif agreed. Hooker. 
Theile weie enormities condemned by the mott 
natural verdict of common humanity ; and fo very 
giols ard foul, that no man could pretend ignorance 
avoided, South 
A very likely matter, indeed, that the emperor 
Should atk the Arians, whether they would be tried 
by the verdie? of thole who had betore condemned 
the Arians by name. Waterland. 
VE'RDIGRISF. a. / The rut of brafs, 
which in time being confumed and eaten 

with tallow, turneth tato green; in Latin | 


arugo; in French vert de gris, or the | y 


hoary green. Peacham. 
Brafs turned into green, is called werdisrife. 
bacon. 
VE'RDITER., #. / Chalk made green. 
Ferditure ground with a weak gum arabic water, 
isthe faintelt and palelt preen. Peacham. | 


VE'RDURE. x. /- [verdure, Fr.] Green ; 


green colour, 
Its verdure clad 


Her univerfal face with pleafant green. Milton. 
Let twilted olive bind thofe laurels taft, 
Whole verture mull tor ever lait. Prior, 


Ve'aepurous. adj. | from verdure.] Green; 
covered with green; decked with preen, 
Higher than their tops 
The verd'rows wall of paradife uv-fprung p 


Which to our general fire gave profpect large. 
Miton. 


‘here the lowing herds chew verd’rous patture. 
Plilips. 

Venecu ND. adj. [verecond, old Fr. ve- 
recundus, Lat.) Modeft; bathful. Dra, 


VERGE. ». f. [-verge, Fr. virga, Lat. ] 
1. A rod, or fomething in form of a rod, 
carricd as an emblem of authority, 


The mace of a dean. 
Suppofe him now a dean compleat, 
Nevoutly lolling in his feat; 
The filver verge, with decent pride, 
Stuck underneath his cufhion fide. Swift, 
2. [vergo, Lat.} The brink; the edze; 
the utmoft border. 
Would the inclufive verge 
Of golden metal, that mut round my brow, 
Were red hot Reel to fear me to the brain? 
Shak/peare. 
1 fav, and will in battie prove, 
Or here, or eliewhere, to the furthett verge 
That ever was Curvey’d by Englith eye. Souk/peare. 
You are old: 
Nature in you ftands on the very werge 
O! her confine. 

Serve they as a flow’ry verge to bind 
The Aud tkirts of that fame watry cloud, 

Leit it again diffolve, and {how’r the earth. Milton, 

Le: forture empty her whole quiver on me, 

I have afoul, thar, like an ample thield, 
Can take in all, and verge enough tor more. 
Dryden. 

Every thing great, within the verge of nature, or 

out of it, has a proper part affigned itin this poem. | 
Addif.n. | 

Then let him chufe adamfel voung and fair, 
To blet. his age, and bring a worthy heir 
"Yo footh his care, and, fiee from noife aad ftrife, | 
Conduct him gently tothe verge of lite. Pope. 

3. In law. 

Merge is the compafs about the king’s court, 
houndong the jurifd:&ion of the lord feward of the 
king's houthold, and cf the coroner of the king’s 
houfe, and which feems to have been 12 miles round. | 
Virge hath alfo another fignitication, and is ufed | 
for a {tick, or rod, whereby one is admitted tenant, 
and, holding it in his hand, fweareth fealty to the | 
lord of the manor; who, for that rcalony is called | 
tenant by the vege. Cows, | 

Kear nor :. whom we raife, 
We will make falt within a hallow’d verge. 
Sbak/peare. , 


4 
To VERGE. v. ”. [wergo, Lat. | To tend ; | 


Shakjpeare. 


to bend downward, 


Vor 
They lerse ind. Gerenily for vowels in refned? of 
the aperture, and tor contonants, in retorct of the 
pone-appulte; and fo much the more verging esther 
wav, according to the retyeétive occafions, ff dui. 
The nearer I tind my felf verging to that period 
of hfe which is to he I-hour and lorrow, the more | 
prop myiclf upon thofe lew fupports ahat are lefr. 
ft. 
Such are indicated, when the juices of a human 
body verge to putre!a‘tion. Arbutonct. 
Man, 
Peshaps, ats fecond to tome fphere unknown; 
Touches fome whee!, or verges to fome coal: 
*Lis but a part we fee, and not the whole. — Pape. 


ERGER. 7, /. [from verge.) He that 
carries the mace before the dean. 

l can tip the verger with half a crown, and eet 
into the bett feat. Largubasre 
VFRIDICAL, adj. [veridicus, Lat.) Tel- 
ling truth. Dik. 


VERIFICATION, w. / [from verify.) 


Coniirmation by argument or evidence. 
lo verification of this we will mention a pheno- 
menon ot our engine. Boyle. 
DERRIER 2. e [from terial One 
who afluresa thing to be true, 


| To WEIRIFY. v. a. [werifer, Fr.] To 


julity again{t charge of talfehood; to 
confirin; to prove true. 

What feemcth to have been uttered cancerning: 
fermons, and their efficacy or neceffity, in regard oft 
divine matter, mult confequently be verifed in lun- 
dry other kinds ot teaching, if the matter be the 
fame in all. Hookera 

This is verified by a number of examples, that 
whatfoever is gained by an. abulive treaty ought to 
be reltored. Bacon. 

So halt thou hett iall, beft verify 
The prophets olJ, who fung thy endlefs reign. 


Wilicn, 
So fpake this oracle, then verifeu, 
When Jefus, fon of Mary, fecond Eve, 
Saw Satan tall. ATiltora 


Though you may mittake a year; 
Though. your prognoiticks run too taft, 
They mul? be zerify’d at lait. Swift. 
Spain Mall have three kings; which is now wone 
deifully terified/;, for befides the king of Portugal’ 
there are now two rivals for Spain. Swift, 


Velaity. adv. [from varye]. 
1. In truth; certainly. 

Verily *tis better to be lowly born, 

Than to be perk'd up ina ghft’ring grief. Sbak/pe- 
With great confidence. 

It was verily thought, that had it not been for 
four great disfavourers of that voyage, the enterprize: 
had tucceeded. Bacons 

By repealing tite facramental teft, we are verily, 
periuaded the confequence will be an entire alrera- 
tion of religton among us. Swift. 
VERISIMILAR, (ed). [verifimilis, Lat. | 
VerisimMiLous, § Probable; likely. 

Many erroneous do@trines of pontificians are, in 


our days, wholly fupported by verijmiicus and pro-- 
bable reafons. WV bite. 


VERISIME'LITUDE. 2/3 [verifinilitu, 
Vreisimitity. È Lae] Probabs- 
lity ; like!thaod ; refemblance of truth. 
Touching the wrifmility or probable truth of 
this relation, feveral reafons ieem to overthrow it. 
Brou n, 
A nohle nation, upon whom if not fuch venities, . 
at leatt fuch wer penlicics of fortitude were placed. 
Browz, 
Verifimilitude and opinion are an eafy purchafe ~ 
but true knowledge is dear anddifficuit. Like a 
point, it requires an acutenels to 1s difcovery : 
while verifimilitude, like the expanded fuperticies, 
ys obvious, fentible, and atfordsa large and eals held 
for loofe enquiry. Glimville, 
The plot, the wit, the characters, the paffions, are 
exalted as high as the imagination of the poet can 
carry them, with proportion to tevifimility. Dryden 
‘Though Horace gives permiffion to panters and 


2. 


VFR 


prets to dare every thing, yet he encourages neither | 


to make things out of nature and wer ifimility. 


Diydten | 
VERITABLE. adj. (veritable, Fr. J Brues ! 


agreeable to fact. 
Indeed ! is't true? 
—— Molt veritable ; therefore laok to't well. 
Slakfaerare. 
The prefage of the year fucceed'ng made from 
infects in oak apples, is I doubt tvo medinct, nor 
avcrirable {rom event. Brown. 
VE'RITABLY., adv. [from veritab:.| in 
a true manner. 


Velaity. mf. (verité, Fri veritas, Lat. | 
re Truth; confonance to the reality of 
things. 

If any refufe to believe us difputing for the vers; 
of religion eftablithed, let them believe God himfelf 
thus miraculoufly working for ıt. Hooker. 

I faw their weapons drawn ; there was a noife ; 
That's verity. Sbakfpeare. 

The precipitancy of difputation, and the Itir and 
noife of paffions that utually attend ic, muft needs be 
prejudicial to verity; its calm infinuations can no 
more be heard in fuch a buftle, than a whittle among 


a crowd of failors in a ftarm. Glanville. 


It isa propofition of eternal verity, that none can | 
govern while he isdefpited. We miy as well ima- | 


gine that there may be a king without majefty, a 
fupreme without fovereignty. South, 
2. Atrueaflertion; a true tenet. 

And that age, which my grey hairs make feem 
more thanit is, hath not diminifhed in me the power 
to prote&t an undeniable verity. Sidney. 

Wherefore fhould any man think, but that read- 
ing itfelf is one of the ordinary means, whereby it 

leafeth God, of his gracious goodnefs, to inttil that 
celeftial verity, which being but fo received, is 
neverthelefs etfeCtual to fave fouls ? Hooker, 
lf there come fruth from them, 
Why, by the veriries on thee made good, 
May they not be my oracles as well? Shak/peare. 

Mutt virtue be preferved by a lie ? 

Virtue and truth do ever belt agree ; 

By this it feems to be a wer sty, 


Since the effects fo good and virtuous be. Davies. 


3. Moral truth; agreement of the words | 


with the thoughts. 


VE'RJUICE. x. f- [verjus, French.] Acid 
liquor exprefed from crab-apples. It is 
vulgarly pronounced varges. 

Hang a dog upon a crab-tree, and he'll never 
love verjuiceg L' Efrarge. 
The barley-pudding comes in place : 
Then bids fall on; himfelf, for faving charges, 
A peal'd flic’d onion cats, andtipples verjuice. 


l Dryden, 
The native verjuice of the crab, deriv`d 


Through th' infx’d graff, a grateful mixture forms 
Of tart and fweet. Pbilips. 


VERMICE'LLI. n. f {Italian.] A pafe 
rolled and broken in the form of worms. 

With oyfters, eggs, and vermicelli, 

She Jet him almott burft his belly. Prior. 
VERMI'CULAR. adj. [vermiculus, Latin. ] 

Acting like a worm ; continued from 

one part to anothes of the fame body. 

By the vermicular motion of the inteftines, the 
groffer parts are derived downwards, while the finer 
are fqucezed into the narrow orifices of the lagteal 
veffels. Cheyne. 

To VERMI'CULATE. w. a, [vermiculé, Fr. 
wermiculatus, Lat.}] ‘To inlay ; to work 


in chequer work, or pieces of divers 
colours. Bailey. 
VERMICULA'TION. x, f. [from vermicu- 
late.) Continuation of motion from one 
part to another, 
My heart moves naturally by the motion of pal- 
pitation ; my guts by the motion of wermiculaion. 
Haie. 
Ve/RMICULE. e /. [vermiculus, vermis, 


Lat,} A little grub, worm. 


| Ve'RMIFUGE, 7. ^ [from vermis an 


VER 
T faw the Mining oak-ball ichneumon frike its 
terebra into 2n oak-apple, to lay its eggs thercin : 


and kence are many vermicules feen toward the out- 
fide of thefe apples. Derbam. 


VermicuLous. adj. [vermiculofus, Lat. | 
Full of grubs; refembling grubs. 

Vs'RMIFORM, adja | vermiforme, Fr. vere 
mis and farmo, Lat.] Having the shape 
of a worm. 


Lat.] Any medicine that deltroys or 
expels worms. 


Ve'RMIL. 


nf. (vermeil, vermillor, 
VERMILION. 


French. | 


plant. 

2. Factitious or native cinnabar; fulphor 
mixed with mercury. This isthe ufual, 
though not primitive, fignification. 

The imperfect metals are fubject to ruft, except 
mercury, which is made into verwi/lion by {olution 
or calcination. Bacon. 

The faireft and moft principal red ts vermisdior, 
called in Latin miwir. Itis a potfon, and found 
where great ore of quickfilver is. Peacham. 

' 3. Any beautiful red colour. 

How the red rofes fluth up in her cheeks, 

And the pure {now with goodly vernil train, 
Like crimfon dy'd in grain. Spenfer. 

There grew a goodly tree him fair befidey 
Loaden with fruit and apples rohe red, 

As they in pure wermi/ifom had been dy’d, 
Whereof great virtues over all were read. Spenfer. 

Simple colours are (trong and feofible, though they 
are clear as wermiliion. Dryden. 

Jo VeRMI‘Lion. v. a. [from the noun. } 
To die red. 

A fprightly red wermillions all her face, 

And her eyes languith with unufual grace. Grant. 

VERMIN. ze f. [wermin, Fr, vermis, 
Latin. ] 

! 1e Any noxious animal. 

for fmall creatures. 

What is your Rudy ? — 

—How to prevent the fiend, and to kill vermin. 

Shak/peare. 

The head of a wolf, dried and hanged up in a 

dove-houfe, will {care away termin, tuch as weazles 

and polecats. Bacon. 

An idle perfon only lives to {pend his time, and 
cat the fruits of the earth, like a vermin ora wolf. 


Ufed commonly 


Tayvcr. 
A weazel taken in a trap was charged with mit- 
demeanors, and the poor vermin ftood much upan 


her innocence. L' Efirange. 
Great injuries thefe werminz, mice and rats, do in 
the field. 


He that has fo little wit 
To nourith verniz, may be bit. Swift. 
2. It is ufed in contempt of human beings. 
The flars determine 
You are my prifoners, bafe vermin. Hudibras. 
To VE'RMINATE. ve [from vermin. | 
Yo breed vermin. 
VERMINA'TION, z. f. [from verminate. | 
Generation of vermin. 

Redi difcarding anomalous generation, tried ex- 
periments relating tothe verminaticn of ferpents and 
feth. Drerbam. 

VeRMINOUS. adj, (from vermin.) Vend- 
ing to vermin; difpofed to breed ver- 
min. 

A wafting of children’s fleth depends upon fome 
abftruction of the entrails, or verminzas dilpofition 
of the body. Harwy 

VERMI'PAROUS,. adj, [wermis and pario, 
Lat.| Producing worms. 

Hereby they confound the generation of vermipa- 

rous animals with oviparouse Breson. 
VERNACULAR, adj. (wernaculus, Lat. | 
Native ; of one’s own country. 


Mi rtimer. 


1. The ccchineal; a grub of a particular | 


VER 


Londen weekly bills number deep in confump- 
tions; the fame lkewife proving infeparable acci- 
dents to mot other difeafes; which inttances do 
evidently bring a confumption under the notes of a 
vernacular difeafe to England. Harvey. 

The hitories of all our former wars are tran{mit- 
ted to us in our verracu.ar idiom. I do not find 
in any of our chronicles, that Edward the third ever 
réconnoitred the enemy, though he often difcovered 
the poiture of the French, and as often vanquithed 
them. Ad lijone 


dfugo, | Ve'Rna. adj, (verzus, Lat.] Belonging 


to the fpring. 


Seafons return ; but not to me returns, : 

Or fight of vernal bloom, or fummer's rofe. Milton. 
Ve'RNant: adj. (vernans, Late] Hlourifhe 

ing asin the fpring. 

Elfe had the {pring 

Perpetual fmil’d on earth, with vermant flow'rs, 

Equal in days and nights. Milton. 
VERNILITY. 2. f. (verna, Lat.] Servile 

carriage; the fubmifive fawning beha- 

viour of a flave. Bailey. 


VERSABULITY. lm f. [verfabilis, Lat. ] 
Ve'RSABLENESS. § <Aptnefsto be turned 

or wound any way. Dif. 
Ve'rsaL. adj. {a cant word for uziver/al, J 

Total; whole. 

Some, for brevity, 
Have caft the verfal world’s nativity.  Hudibran 
| VE'RSATILE, adj. [verfatilis, Lat. } 
1, That may be turned round. 
Th’ advent’rous pilot ina Single year 

Learn’d his Rate cock-boat dext’renfly to fteer; 

Ver fatile,and fharp-piercing like a fcrew, 

Made good th’ old patlage, and ftill forc'd a newe 

Harie. 


| 

| With the year 
| 

| 

| 


2. Changeable; variable. 

One colour to us ftanding in one place, hath a 
contrary afpect in another; as in thofe ver/arile re- 
prefentations in the neck of a dove, and folds of 
{carlet. Glarrville. 


3. lafily applied to a new takk. 


Ve'RSATILENESS. } z. J> [from ver/atile. | 
VERSATILITY. ‘he quality of being 
verfatile. 


VERSE. 2. f. [wers, Fr. verfus, Lat. | 
te A line confifting of a certain fuccetfion 
of founds, and numher of fyllables. 

Thou haft by moonlight at her window fung, 
With feigning voice, vers of feigning Tove. 

Shak/peare, 
2. [verfit, Fr.) A fection or paragraph 
of a book. 

Thus far the queftions preceed upon the conftruc- 
tion of the frit earth; in the following verfes they 
proceed upon the demolition of that earth. Burnet. 

3. Poetry; lays; metrical language. 
Verfe embaims virtue: and tombs and thrones of 
rhyme, j 
Preferve trail tranfitory fame as much 
As fpice doth body from air’s corrupt touch. Donne. 
lt enviouseyes their hurtful rays bave catt, 
More pow’rful verfe thall free thee from the blaft, 


Tiryden. 
Whilft the did her various pow’r diffofe ; 
Virtue was taught in ver/e, and Athens’ glory rofe. 
Porior. 
You comple 

In fplay-foot verse, or hobtling profe. Pricr. 

4. A piece of poetry. 
"This verse, my friend, be thine. Pope. 


To VERSE. v. æ. [from the noun.] ‘Lo 
tell in verfe ; to relate poetically, 

In the thape i Corin ie all pa 

i ipes of corn, and verfing love, 
Playing on pipes of corn, rfing Soubfpeare 
To be Ve'RSED. 0. n. [verfor, Lat.) Fo 
be fkilled in; to be acquainted with. 

She might be ignorant of their nations, who was 

not verfed in their names, as not being prefent at 


+ 


VER 


the general furvey of animals, when Adam afigned 
unto every one 4 name concordant unto its nature. 
Brow n. 
This vers'd in death, th’ infernal knight relates, 
And then for proof tulfill'd their commen fates. 
Dryden. 


Ve'RSeEMAN. me f. [verfeand man.) A 
poet; a writer in verie. In ludicrous 
language. 

The god of us verfemen, you know, child, the (un. 
Prior 

From limbs of this great Hercules are fram‘d 
Whole groups of pigmies, who are ver/emen nam'd. 
larte. 


VE'RSICLE, n. fe ([verficulus, Latin.) A 
little verfe. 


VERSIFICA/TION, 2. f. [verfificatisn, 
Fr. from verfify.] Theart or practice 
of making verles, 

Lonne alone had your talent, but was not happy 
to arrive at your verfification Dryden. 

Some object to his verfification; which is in 
poetry, what colouring is in painting, beautiful orna- 
ment. But if the proportions are juft, though the 
colours fhould happen to be rough, the piece may 
be of ineftimable value. Granville. 


VERSIFICA'TOR. } v f. [werfificateur, Fr. 
VE'RSIFIER, § verfifrcator, Latin, | 
A verfifier; a maker of verfes with or 


without the fpirit of poetry. 
Statius, the belt werfficator next Virgil, knew 
not how to defign atter him. Dryden 
In Job and the Plalms we thall find more fublime 
ideas, more elevated language, than in any of the 
heathen vev/ifiers of Greece or Rome, Watts. 


Jo Ve'rsiFy. v. n. [verfifier, Fr. verfi- 
ficor, Lat.) To make verfes, 
You would wonder to hear how foon even chil- 
dren will begin to verfify. Sidney. 
To follow rather the Goths in rhyming, than the 
Greeks in true verfifying, were even to eat acorns 
with fwine, when we may freely eat wheat bread 
among men. Ajcham. 
I'll verffy in (pite, and do my beft, 
To make as much watte paper asthe ret. Dryden. 


To VE'RSIFY. vw. a. To relate in verfe. 

Unintermix'd with fitious fantafies, 

Vil werA/y the truth, not poetize. Daniel. 
VE'RSION. x. f. [verfion, Fr. verfio, Lat. } 
1, Change; transformation, 

Springs, the antients thought to be made by the 
version of air into water. Bacon. 

2. Change of dire¢tion. 

Comets are rather gazed upon, than wifely ob- 
ferved in their effects; that is, what kind of comet, 
for magnitude, colour, ver/ion of the beams, pro- 
duceth what kind of effects. Bacon. 

3. Tranflation. 

This exa& propriety of Virgil T particularly re- 
garded; but muft confefs, that i have not been able 
to make him appear wholly like himfelf. For 
where the original is clofe, no verfion can reach it 
in the fame compafs. Dryden, 

It will be as eafy, nay much eafier, to invent fome 
pretence or other againtt the reading, verjon, or 
conftruction. Waterland. 

4. The aćt of tranflating. 
Vert. 2. f. [vert, Fr. | 

Vert, in the laws of the foreft, fignifies every thing 
that grows, and bears a green leaf within the foreft, 
that may cover and hide a deer. Cowell. 

1 find no mention in all the records of Ireland, of 
a park or free warren, notwithftanding the great 
plenty of vert and venifon. Sir Fobn Davies, 


VE'RTEBRAL. adj. [from vertebre, Lat. ] 
Relating to the joints of the fpine. 

The carotid, versedra/, and {plenick arteries are 

not only varioufly contorted, but here and there di- 

lated, to moderate the motion of the blood. Ray. 

VERTEBRE. x. f. [wertebre, Fr, vertebra, 


Lat.] A joint of the back, 
Vor. II, 


VEIR 
The feveral verrebres are fo elegantly compa&ed 
together, that they are as (trong as if they were but 
one bone. Ray. 
VERTEX. a. f. [Latin.] 
1. Zenith; the point over head. 
Thefe keepthe vertex; but betwixt the bear 
And thining aodiack, where the planets err, 
A thoufand figur'd conitellations roll. Creech. 
2. A top of a hill; the top ofany thing. 
Mountains efpecially abound with different fpecies 
of vegetables; every vertex or eminence affording 
new kinds. Derbam. 
VE'RTICAL, aaj. [vertical, Fr. from 
vertex, | 
t. Placed in the zenith. 
"Tis raging noon ; and vertical the fun 
Darts on the head direét his forceful rays. Thom/, | 
2. Placed in a direction perpendicular to 


the horizon. 
From thefe laws, all the rules of bodies afcending 
or delcending in vertical lines may be deduced. 
Cheyne. 
VERTICA'LITY. æ. f. {from wertical. | 
The ftate of being in the zenith. 

Unto them the fun is vertical twice a year; mak- 
ing two diflinét fummers in the different points of 
the verticality. Browne 

Vel TICALLY. adw, [from vertical.) In 


the zenith. 
Although ie be not vertical unto any part of Afia, 
yet it vertically paffeth over Peru and Brafiia. 
Brown, 
VERTICULLATE, adj. [from verticillun, 


Latin. ] 

Verticillate plants are fuch as have their flowers 
intermixt with {mall leaves growing in a kind of 
whirls about the joints of a ftalk, as pennyroyal, 
horehound, Ge. Quincy. 

Verti’city. x. fa [from vertex.} The 
power of turning ; circumvolution ; ro- 


tation. 

Thofe tars do not peculiarly glance on us, but 
carry a common regard unto all countries, unto 
whom their verticity is allo common. Brown. 

Wc believe the werticity of the needle, without a 
certificate from the days of old. Glanville. 

Whether they be globules, or whether they have 
a verticity about their own centers, that produce the 
idea of whitenefs in us, the more particles of light 
are reflected from a body, the whiter does the body 
appear. Locke. 

Ver tiiGtnous, adj, [wertiginofus, Lat. | 
1. Turning round; rotatory. 

This wertiginous motion gives day and night fuc- | 
ceffively over the whole earth, and makes it habit- 
able all around. Bentley. 

23 Giddy. 

Thefe extinguifh candles, make the workmen 
faint and vertiginows; and, when very great, fuffo- 
cate and kill them. Woodward, 

VE'RTIGO. n. f. [Lat.] A giddinefs ; 

a fenfe of turning in the head. 

Vertiga is the appearance of vifible objects that 
are without motion, as if they turned round, at- 
tended with a fear of falling, and a dimnefs of fight. 

Quincy. 

The forerunners of an apoplexy are dulnels, ver 


tigos, tremblings. Arbuthnot, 
That old vertigo in his head 
Will never leave him till he’s dead. Swift. 


Ve'RVAIN, } n. f. [werveine, Fr. verbena, 
Ve'rvine. |  Latin,] A plane. 
She night-fhade ftrows to work him ill, 
Therewith the vervain, and her dill, 
That hindreth witches of their will. Drayton. 
Some [catt’ring pot-herba here and there ke 
found, 
Which, cultivated with his daily care, 
And bruis’d with vervain, were his frugal fare. 
Drayton. 
VeE'RVAIN mallow. n, f. A plant. It 
hath the whole habit of the mallow or 
althea; but differs from it in having its 


leaves deeply divided, Miller. 


Velie 


Ve'averes. n. f [vervele, Fr.) Labels 
tied to a hawk. Ainfworth, 
VERY. adj. (veray, or urai, Fr. whence 
weray in ancient Englih. It has its de- 
grees verier and vericft. | 
1. True; real. 
Why do I pity him, 
That which his very heart eth me? Shak, 
In very deed, asthe Lo:d liveth. 1 Samuel, 
O that in very deed we may behold ic! 
Dryden and Lee. 
2. Having any qualities, commonly bad, in 
an eminent degree ; complete ; pertect s 
mere. 
Thofe who had drunk of Circe’s cup, were turned 
into very beatts. Davies. 
There, where very defolation dwells, 
By grots and caverns fhagg'd with horrid fhades, 
She may pafs on. ‘ Milton. 
3. To note things emphatically, or emi- 
nently. 
"Tis an ill office for a gentleman ; 


Efpecially againft his very friend. Shak/peare. 
Was not my love 
The verier wag o' th’ two? Shakjpeare. 


We can contain ourfelves, 
Were he the vericf aatick in the world. Shak/p, 
Ina feeing age, the very knowledge of former 
times palles but for ignorance in a better drefs. 
South. 
The pictures of our great grandmothers in queen 
Elizabeth’s time, are cloathed down to the very 
wrifts, aod up to their very chin. Adadifon. 
4. Same, emphatically. 
Women are as rofes, whofe fair flower 

Being once difplay’d, doth fall that very hour. 
Shak/peares 
The cocks beat the partridge, which the laid to 
heart: but finding thefe very cocks cutting one 
another, (he comforted herfelt. L' Eftrange. 
So catholick a grace is eharity, that whatever time 
is the (pecial opportunity of any other chrittian grace, 
that very time is allo the fpecial opportunity of 
charity. Sprat. 
Ve'ry. adv. In a great degree ; in an 


eminent degree. 

The Greek orator was fo very famous for this, 
that his antagonift reading over the oration which 
had procur'd his banithment, afked them, if they 
were fo much affected by the bare reading of it, how 
much more they would have been alarmed, had 
they heard him ? Adiifen. 

That bold challenge was thought very ftrange. 

Lpy. 
To VE'SICATE. v. a. [vefica, Lat.] lo 
blifter. 


Celfus propofes, that in all thefe internal wounds, 
the external parts be ve/icated, to make more powert- 
ful revulfion from within. Wifeman. 

I faw the cuticular veficated, and fhining with a 
burning heat. Wifeman, 

VESICA'TION. ». f. [from wefcare.] Blif 
tering; feparation of the cuticle. 

1 applied fome vinegar prepared with litharge, de- 
fending the veficarion with pledgets. Wifeman. 

Vesi/CaTory. n. /. [weftcatorium, technie 
cal Lat.] A bliftering medicine. 

Ve'sicre, ze f> [veficula, Lat.] A {mall 
cuticle filled or inflated. 

Nor is the humour contained in fmaller veins, 
but in a vefcle, or little bladder. Brown. 

The lungs are made up of fuch air pipes and vf- 
cles interwoven with blood-veffels, to purify, ter- 
ment, or fupply the fanguineous mals with nitro- 
aerial particles. z Ray. 

VESICULAR. adj, [from weficula, Lat. } 
Hollow ; full of {mall interftices. 

A mufcle is a bundle of veficular threads, or of 

folid filaments, involved in one common membrane. 

Cheynee 

VE'SPER. n. f. (Lat.] The evening ftar; 
the evening. 


Thefe figns are black Ve/per’s pageants. 
Shai aere, 
5 S 


VES 


Ve/spers, 2. /. [without the fingular, from 


vefperus, Lat. } The evening fervice of 
the Romifh church, 


Ve'sPERTINE. adj. [ve/pertinus, Latin. ] 
Happening or coming ia the evening ; 
pertaining to the evening, 


VESSEL, 2. f. [waffelle, Fr. vas, Lat. | 
1. Any thing in which liquids, or other 
things, are put. 
For Banguo’s ifue have I fil’d my mind; 
Put rancours in the veffe: of my peace, 


Only for them. Shak/peare. 
If you have two weffels to fill, and you empty one 

to fill the other, there {till rernains one veffel empty- 
Burnet. 

parts of an animal 


VED 


they know the perfon who by right is vefed wish 
power over them. Licke. 
Had I heen vefed with the monarch’s pow’'r, 
Thou mult have figh’d, unlucky youth ! in vain. 
f Prior. 
with iz before 


4. To place in poffeffion ; 
the poffeffour. 
The militia their commiftioners pofitively re- 
quired to be entirely veffed in the parliament. 
Clarendon. 
Empire and deminion was vefed in him, for the 
good and behoof of others. Locke. 
Ve'staL. 2. f. [veftalis, Lat.] A virgin 
confecrated to Jeffa; a pure virgin. 
Women ate not 
In their beft fortunes trang ; but want will perjure 
The ne’er-touch’d veflal. Skakfpeare. 
How happy is the blamelefs ve/fa/'s lot! 
The world forgetting, by the world forgot. Pope. 
Ve'staL. adj. [vefalis, Lat.) Denoting 
pure virginity. 
Her vefat livery is but fick and green, 
And none but foals do wear it. Shak/peare. i 


The containing 
body. 

Of thefe elements are conftituted the {mallet 
fibres; of thofe fibres the vef/e/s; of thole weffe/s 
the organs of the bedy. Arbutbnit. 

Another caufe of a wafting ulcer in the lungs, is, 
the difruption of a veffe/, whence the blood iffues 
into the cavities and interitices of the lunes, and is 
thence expectorated by a cough. Blackmore. 
. Any vehicle in which men or goods are 

carried on the water, 


The fons and nephews of Noah, who peopled the 
ifles, had wefe/s to tranfport themi{elves. Raleigh. 
The Pheenicians firft invented open vefes, and 
the Egyptians hips with decks. 
"The ve/fel is reprefented as {tranded. The hgure 
before it feems to lift it off the (hallows. Addifan, 
From ttorms of rage, and dangerous rocks of 
pride, 
Let thy {trong hand this little ve//:? guide; 
It was thy hand that made it: through the tide 
Impetuous of this life let thy command 
Dire& my ceurfe and bring me fafe to land. Prior. 
Now fecure the painted veffe? glides ; 
The fun-beams trembling on the floating tides. 
A : Pope. 
q. Any capacity; any thing containing, 
Thave my fill 
Of knowledge, what this ve//e/ can contain. 
Miiton. 
ç. [In theology.] One relating to God’s 
houfehold. 

Ifthe rigid do&rines be found apt to cool all 
thofe men’s love of God, who have not the confi- 
dence to believe themfelves of the number of the 
few cho'en ve//e/s, and to beget fecurity and pre- 
fumption in others who have conquered thofe diffi- 
culties. Hanunind, 

Go Ve'sseL. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘To 
put into a veffel; to barrel. 

Take earth, and vefe/ it; and in that fet the 
feed. Bacon, 

Ve'ssets. xz. f- A kind of cloth coin. 
monly made in Suffolk. 


VS'SSICNON. » f [among horfemen. ] 
A windgall, or fofr {welling on the in- 
fide and outfide of a horfe’s hoof. Dia. 

VEST. 2 f. [weffis. Latin. ] 
garment. 


Over his lucid arms 
A military vef of purple flow’d. 
When the queen in royal habit ’s dreft, 
Old myftick emblems grace th’ imperial ref 
Smith, 


2. 


The porch or firft entrance of a houle. 
Ve'svTick, x. f. (veftigium. Lat.] Foot- 
ftep ; mark left behind in paffing. 

The truth paffes fo lightly through men’s imagi- 
nations, that they mult ule great fubtilty to track its 
ueftiges. arvey. 

Ve'sTMENT. m fe [veffimentum, Latin. ] 
Garment ; part of drefs. 

Were it not better that the love which men bear 
unto God fhould make the lea(t things that are em- 
ployed in his fervice amiable, than that their over- 
ferupulous diflike of fo mean a thing as a wefiment, 


fhould from the very fervice of God withdraw sheir | 
hearts 2nd affections ? Hooker. 


Heaven then would feem thy image, and reflect 
Thote fable vefhnents, and that bright afpect. 
Waller. 
The fculptors could not give venents fuitable to 
the quality of the perlons reprefented. Dryden. 
Ve'stry. 2. fo [vcfliaive, Fr. veftiarium, 
Latin. | 
I. A room appendant to the church, in 
which the facerdotal garments and con- 
fecrated things are repofited. 
Bold Amycus trom the robb’d weffry brings 
The chalices of heav'n; and holy things 
Ot precious weight. Dryden. 
2. A parochial afflembly commonly con- 
vened in the veftry. 
‘They create neve fenators, 7</ry elders, without 
any commandment of the word. White. | 
‘The commonscouncil are cholen every year, fo 
many for every parity by the av/ry and common 
convention ot the people of that parih. Clarendon. 
Go with me where paltry ceattables wili oot fum- 
mon us to veferirs. Blount. 
Ve'sTURE. x. fa [veflure, old Fr. veffura, 
Italian. | 


te Garment; robe. 


Her breafts half hid, and half were laid to how; 
Her envious veflsre greedy fight repelling. Fai. 
What, weep you when you but behold 
Our Ceiar's veflure wounded ? Shalfpeare. 
To bear my lady's train, left the bafe earth 
Should trom her wffure chance to teal a kils. 
Shak/peare. 
Here ruddy brafs and gold refulgent blaz’d ; 
There polith'd cheits embroider’d vefluves grac'd. 
Pope. 


Cad 


Heylin, 


Bailey. 


An outer 


Milton. 


To Vest. v. a. [from the noun. | 
1. Yo drefs; to deck; to enrobe. 
The verdant fields with thofe of heav’n may vie, 
With either vefe., and a purple tky. Dryden, 
Light! Nature's refplendent rcbe ; 
Without whole ve/fing beauty all were wrapt 


In gloom. ’ Lhomfin, 
2. To drefs in a long garment. 


Jut Simeon and prophetic Anna fpoke, 

Before the altar and the vefed prielt. Milton, 
3. To make poffetfour of ; to inveit with : 
it has wih before the thing poilefled, 

To feule men’s coniciences, tis Deceilary that 


2. Drefs; habit ; external form. 
‘There's not the fmaile(t orb which thou behold’ ft, 
But in his motion like an angel fings ; 
But this muddy ve/fure of decay 
Doth grofly clofe us in, we cannot hear it. 
Shatfpeare. 
Rocks, precipices, and gulfs, apparel’d with a 
veflure of plants, would refemble mountains and 
valiles. Bentley. 
Vetcu. xf. (vicia, Lat.) A plant with 
a papilionaceous flower, producing a 
legume, 


Ve'stiBuLe, mf. [veftibulam, Latin, | | 


VEX 

Where verches, pulfe, and tares have Rood, 
And italksof lup'nes grew. Drydens 

An ervum is a fort of veicb, or fmall pea. 

Arbuthnet. 
Viltcuy. adj. [from vetch.] Made of 
vetches ; abounding in vetches; confilt. 
of vetch or pea-{traw, 
If to my cottage thou wilt refort, 
There may’ft thou ligge in a wetchy bed, 
Till fairer fortune thew forth his head. Spenfers 
Ve'reERAN. ne fe (veteranus, Lat.) An 
old foldier; a man long practifed in any 
thing. 

The Arians, for the credit of their fattion, took 
the eldelt, the beft experienced, the moit wary, and 
the longeit pracliied vererams they had amoneft 
them Hocker. 

li king Charles 11. had made war upon France, 
he might have conquered it by the many velerans 
which had been inured to fervice in the civil wars. 

Addijon. 

Enfigns that pierc’d the foe's remoteft lines, 

The hardy veteran with tears refigns. Addifon. 

We were forced to uncover, or be regarded as vee 
terans in the beau monde. Addifon. 

VETERAN. adj, Long practifed in wat ; 
long experienced. 

There was a mighty (trong army of land-forces, 
to the numberof htty thoufand verera foldiers. 

bacon. 

The Britith youth Mall hail thy wife command ; 
Thy temper’d ardour, and thy weleran {ki!l. 

Tbimjom. 


VeETERINARIAN. 2. f. (veterinarias, Lat. | 


One {killed in the difeafes of cattle. 

That a horfe ehas no gall, is not only fwallowed 
by common farriers, but alfo received by good vrte- 
vinarians, and fome who have laudadly difcourfed 
upon horfese brew Xe 


Ta VEX. v. a. [vexo, Lat.] 


t. To plague ; to torment; to harsfs. 
Do you think 
The king will tuffer but the little finger 

Of this man to be trad ? Shakfpcare. 
Do poor Tom fome charity, whom the toul fiend 
yexes. Shak/peare. 
When fhe preted him daily, fo that his foul was 

vexed unto death, ke told her all his heart 
Judges. 
Still may the dogs the wand’ring troops conitrain 


Of airy gholts, and vex the guilty train! Dryden. 
You are the caufe of all my care: 

Your eyes ten thoufund dangers dart ; 

Ten thoufand torments ecx my heart; 
j love, and I defpair. Pricte 


2. Toditturb; to difquiet. 
Alack, ’tis he; why, he was met ev’n now, 
As mad as the vex: fez, finging aloud. Sdak/peare. 
Rang’d on the banks, beneath our equal oars, 
White curl the waves, and the vea’d ocean roars. 
Pope. 
3. To trouble with flight provocations. 
Jo VEX. wv. » To fret; to be on tena 
ters 3 to be uncafy. 
Ulytles gave good care, and fed 
And drunke his wine, and wex?, and ravifhed 
His tood for mere vexation. Coapman. 
VEXATION, x. j. (trom vex. ] 
1. The act of troubling. 
O that hufband, 
My fupreme crown of grief, and thofe repeated vexa 
ations of it! Shakfpeare. 
2. The ftate of being troubled ; uneaiinefs ; 
forrow’, 
Vexation almoft ftops my breath, 
That fundred friends greet in the hour of death, 
Sbak/peare. 
Paffions too violent, inead of heightening our 
pleafures, alford us nothing but texation and pain. 
i Temple, 
. The caufe of trouble or uneafinefs. 
Your children were vexation to sour youth : 
But mine həll be a comfort to your age. Shak/pe 


. An att of haraffing by law. 
Albeit the party grieved thereby may have fome 


VIA VTC VIC 


reafon to complain of an untrue charge, yet may 
he aoe well call it an un uft venation, Bacon, 
§. A flight tealing trouble. 
Vexalrious, adj. (from vexation, | 
1, Affii¢tive ; tronblefonie ; caufing trouble. 
Contider him maintaining his ufurped ttle by 


Thefe are not fruits forbidden ; no interdict 
Defends the touching of thefe wands pure ; 
Their talte no knowledge works, at leatt of evil. 
Alilton. 
From fome forts of food lefs pleafant to the tafe, 
erfons in health, and in no neceifity of ufing fuch 
R 


| t. The courfe of aQion oppofite to virtue ; 
| depravity of manners ; inordinate life. 
| No fpirit snore profs to love 
Wice for itfelf. Afthion. 
Phe foundation of error will lie in wrong mea- 
fures of probability; as the foundation of vice in 


1 F tter tain. ji 
continual vexatious wars againit the kings of Judah. Da: ae pu py bbs fpread ; J wrong mcuafures ot good. $ Lecke. 
} i \ f Somb, Viands of various kinds allure the tate, l 2. A fault eN offence. It is generally 
Vexatious thought fiil found my flying mind, Of choicett for: and favour; rich repatt ! Pope. ufed for an habitual fault, sort for a fin- 
Nor bound by limits, nor to place confin’d ; FidTICUM, m [i san j iedormity 
Haunted my nights, and terrified my days; ted ; aa. $ b Fr (ay , le. but af, 
Stalk’d through my gardens, and purfu'd my ways; | !- Provifion for a journey. ORUN P EDU animes 


Nor thut irom artful bow’r, nor ioft in winding maze. 
Prior. 
2. Full of trouble; full of uneafinefs. 


2. The lalt rites ufed to prepare the pafling Some mark of virtue on its outward parts. Shat/p. 


z Yet my poor country 
foul for its departure. Shall have more wees than it had before; 


He lead AE A A nh; bleft To Vi'BRATE. V. a. [ribro, Latin. | 7 More fuffer by him that Mall fucceed. Shak fpeare. 
ika E (gored wiih ‘ag thathe dace not |1. PO brandith; to move to and fro with Where the excels and defect do makat icii or 
make a ftep without the AA of another. quick motion. fuch things P ouR ha g €, there the macy 

j Digby. | 2 ‘To make to quiver mult ee ae p that ought to be, F. c- 

. s AES : oa . uently mult be a virtue, IAIA. 
2. Teafing ; flightly troublefome. Breath vocalizcd, that is, vibrated or undulated, a Ungovern'd appetite, a brutith vice. Milton. 


may differently affect the lips, and unprefs a fwitt 


Vexa'TIOUSLY. adv, [from vexatious. | 
` tremulous motion, which breath patiing (mooth doth | 


l cannot blame him for inveighing fo tharply 
Troublefomely ; uneafily. 


againit the vices of the clergy in his age. Dryden, 


i LA : Zine $ ; not. Holder. ; Proud views and vain dcfires in our worldly cm- 
Vexa MESS a 224 / - [ rom vexatious, } To VIBRATE. v. v. ployment, are as truly vices and corruptions, 6 
J roublefomenefs ; uneafinefs. EFT play up and down, orto and fro. hypocrify in prayer, or vanity in alms. Law. 


Vex'en. 2. f. [from vex.}| He who The air, comprefled by the fall and weight of the\ 3. Lhe fool, or punchinello of old kows. 


vexes. quickfilver, would repel it a little upwards, and TU be with you again 
! Ly. adv. [from zely. “ithilyv : make it vibrate a little up and down. Royle. In a trice, like to the old vice, 
u a 5 fi : il EKI sh ] Filth ly i Do not all fixed bodies, when heated beyond a Your need to fultain; 
yes aa mr pK) has eT SECTS TO certain degree, emit light, and thine? And is not Who with dagger of lath, in his rage and his wrath, 
taife dillike. this emiffion periormed by the vibraring motions ot Cries, Ah, ha! to the devil. Siakfpeare, 
U/GLINESS. 2. f. [from ugly, | their parts ? Newton. Iis face made of brals, kea vice ina zime. 
1. Detormity ; contrariety to beauty. z. To quiver. ; n ; Tuffer. 
All that elfe fcem’d fair and freih in fight, The whifper that to greatnefs ftill too near, 4- [vss Dutch. | A kind of fmall iron 
Was turned now to dreadful uglizefs. Spenfer. | Perhaps, yet vibrares on his iovereign’s ear. Pope. prefs with fcrews, ufed by workmen. 
She takes her topicks from the advantages ot oid | VI BRATION. ze y [from «ibro, Latin. | He found that marbles taught him percuffion 3 
age and sg/'inefi. Dryden, The att of moving, or ftate of being | _ bottle-fcrews, the vice į whitligigsy the axis in peri- 
2. Turpitude ; loathfomenefs ; moral de- moved with quick reciprocations, or re- pee EAn Arbutbnot and Pope, 
pravity. turns ; the aét of quivering. pe eS PT 
Their dull ribaldry cannot but be very naufeous lt A like the ka upon S: altar, with the dt L but fitt him once; if he come but within my 
and offenlive to any onc, who does not, for the fake fervours of piety, the heats of devotion, and the fal- wice. ; k ' Shab/pcaves 
of the fin itfelf, pardon the wgline/s of its circum- lies and vibrations of an harmlefs activity. South. 6. [cice, Latin. | Tt is ufed in compotition 
ftances. | 4 South. Do not the rays of light, in falling upon the bot- for one, gui vicem gerit, who performs, 
U'GLY. adi. [This word was anciently] tom of the eye, excite vibrations in the tunica re- in his itead, the ofice of a fuperiour, or 


written evg/y; whence Dier ingenioufly 


deduces it trom onphiike; that is, like an 


tina? which vibrations being propagated along the 


. ; who has the fecond ci e 
folid fibres of the optic nerves into the brain, caufe rank in command ; 


; i ‘ the tenfe of feeing. Newton as, @ viceroy, vicechancellor. 
euph, elf, or goblin. i In Saxon 082 E Mild vibrarions footh the parted foul, ION VCE VAa. [from the noun. | To 
terrour ; and in Gothick ogan 1s to fear. j New to the dawning of celeitial day. Thomfor. draw by a kind of violence, 
Deformed ; offenfive to the fight; con-| VI'CAR. x. fa [wicarius, Latin. ] With all confidence he fwears, 
trary to beauriful ; hateful. te The incumbent of an appropriated or | Ashe had feen’t, or been an intrument 
lf Catfio do remain, impropriated benefice. To ~ice you to’t, that you have touch’d his queen 
He hath a daily beauty in his life, Procure the vicar „Forbiddenly. i Shakfpeare. 
‘That makes me xg/y. Shak/peare. To ftay for me at church, "iwixt twelve and one, VICEA'DMIRAL, x. Je [vice and admi- 
S Th PIR AE a Paes night, Shat To give our hearts united ceremony. Shak/peare. ral. | 
o tull of x ihts, of ghal reams. O/uk/peare. Yours is the prize; 
Was this the s AAR the fafe abode £ The vicar my defeat, and all the village fee. Dryd. r. The fecond commander of a fleet, 


The foremoft of the tleet was the admiral: the 
reeradmiral was Cara Mahometes, an arch-pirate. 
The viceadmiral in the middle of the fleet, with 
a great fquadron of gallies, truck fail directly. 

Kaoiies, 
2. A naval officer of the fecond rank. 
VicEADuMIKALTY, vof. [from vicead- 
miral.) he flice of a viceadmiral, 

The wictadmiralty is cxercifed by Mr. Trevanion. 

b CarcwWe 
VICEA'GENT. 2. fo [vice and agent.) 
One who acts in the place of another. 

A vallal Satan hath made his viccagent, to crofe 

whatever the faithful ought to do. Hooker. 


Thou toldit me of ? What grim afpects are thefe, 
Thele ug/y-headed moniters ? Alilion. 


Vilar. m f. [Pæn] A fmall bottle. 


You gods! look down, 
And from your facred via/s pour your grace 
Upon my daughter's head. Shak/peare. 
Take thou this via’, heing then in bed, 
And this diftilled liquor drink thou off. Shak/peare. 
Another lamp burnt in an old marble fepulchre 
belonging to tome of the antient Romans inclofed in 
a glafs vial. MW iikins. 
I placed a thin via/, well ftopped up, within the 
(moke of the vapour, but nothing followed. Addif. 
Chemical waters, that are each tranfparent, when 
feparate, ferment into a thick troubled liquor, when 
mixed in the tame vial. Addifon. 


Jo Vi'AL, v. a. To enclofe in a vial. 
This the with precious v/a/'d liquors heals; 
For which the thepherds, at the feitivals, 
~ Carol her goodnefs loud in ruftick lays. Miton. 


Vi'ann. n.f. [viande, French ; vivanda, 
Italian.) Food; meat dreffed. 
The belly only ike a gulf remain’d, 
J’ th’ midit of the body idle and unactive, 
Sull cupboarding the viand. Shak/peare. 
No mutter, fince 
They’ve Jeft their viands behind, for we have fto- 
machs. 


Will’s pleafe you talte of what is here? Séat/peare. 


A landed youth, whom his mother would never 
fuffer to look into a book tor fear of Spoiling his 
eyes, upon hearing the clergy decried, what a con- 
tempt mult he entertain, not only tor his vicar at 
home, but for the whole order! | Swif?, 

2. One who performs the functions of an- 
other ; a fubftitute. 

An archbifhop may not only excommunicate and 
interdict his fulfragans, but his vicar-general may 
do the fame. Ayliffe. 

Vilcarace. ze fà [from wicar.] "The 
benefice of a vicar. 

Thisgentleman lived in his vicarage to a good old 
age, and having never deferted his flock, died vicar j s 
of Bray. Swit, |ViCECHA'NCELLOR. m. f. [vicecancella- 

Vica'rious. adj, [wicarius, Latin.) rius, Latin.] ‘The fecond magiftrate of 

Deputed ; delegated ; acting in the place | the univerfities, 

of another. Vi'ceD. adi, [from wice.) Vitious ; 
The fou! in the body is but a fubordinate efficient, corrupt. Not ufed. 

and vicarious and inftrumental in the hands of the Be as a planetiry plague, when fove 

Almighty, being but his fubititute in this regiment | Will o’er tome inigh-eic'd city hang his poifon 

of the body. fale, | In the fick air. Shak Deare. 
What can be more unnatural, than fora man to |WacrEGE’RENL.. 2-/: [from wicegeren. | 

rebel againit the vicarious power of God in his Vi fic f : on 

foul ? Nas | : ne ear of a vicegerent ; lteutenancy ; 

Vira RShd Eaa OMG 4 r epute power. f 

I R IP. 7 S [from vicar. | Phe ‘The authority of confcience ftands founded upon . 


office of a vicar. its vicegerency and deputation under God, = Scusa. 


VICE. a. /. (vitium, Latin.) oer 


ene 
VICEGE’RENT. 2. f. [vicems gerens, 
Latin.) A lieutenant; one who is in- 
trufted with the power of the fuperiour, | 
by whom he is deputed, 

All precepts conceraing kings are comprehended 
in thefe: remember thou art a man; remember 
thou art God's vicegerent. Bacon. 

Employ it in unteigned piety towards God ; in 
un(haken duty to his wicegerent; in hearty obedi- 
ence to his church. Sprat. 

Great Father of the gods, when for our cnmes 
Thou fend’(t fome heavy judgment on the times 5 
Some tyrant king, the terrour of his age, 

The type and true wiecgerent of thy rage, 

Thus pupith. Dryden. 
VICEGE'RENT. adj. [-wvicegerens, Latin. | 

Having a delegated power; acting by 

fubftitution. 

Whom fend I to judge thee? Whom but thee, 
Vicegerent Son ! To thee | have transferr’d 


All judgment, whether in heav’n, or earth, or hell. 
Milton. 


VREIC 


Tt makes through heav’n 
Grateful wicifitude, like day and night. Milon. 

The rays of light are alternately difpofed to be 
reflected or refracted for many vicifitudes. Newton. 

This fuccefion of things upon the earth, is the 
refult of the wiciffirude of feafons, and is as conftant 
as is the caufe of that vicifitude, the fun's declina- 
tion. Woodward. 

2. Revolution ; change. 

During the courfe of the war, did the witiffitude 
of good and bad fortune affect us with humility or 
thankfulnefs. Atterbury, 

Verfe fweetens toil, however rude the found, 
All at her work the village maiden fings ; 

Nor, as fhe turns the giddy wheel around, 
Revolves the fad wicifitude of things. Giffard. 

Vi'contTiexs. In law, wicontiel rents are 
certain farms for which the fheriff pays 
a rent to the king, and makes what pro- 


3? É 
fit he can of them. Vicontiel writs are 
fuch writs as are triable in the county 


court, before the fhenff. Bailey. 


Vilcenary. adj. [wicenarius, Latin. ] | Vilctim. n.f. [vi@ima, Latin.] 


Belonging to twenty. Bailey. ' 

VI'CEROY. 2./. [vicersi, French.} He 
who governs in place of the king with 
regal authority. 

Shall I, for lucre of the ret unvanqui(h'd, 

Detract fo much from that prerogative, 
As to be call'd but wicercy of the whole? Sbak/p. 

Mendoza, vicercy of Peru, was wont to fay, that 
the government of Peru was the beit place the king 
of Spain gave, fave that it was fomewhat too near 
Madrid. Bacon. 

We are fo far from having a king, that even the 
wiceroy is generally ablent four fitths of his time. 

Swift. 
Vilceroyauty. »” f. [from wicersy.} 
Dignity of a viceroy. 

Thefe parts furnifh our wvicercyalties for the 
grandees; but in war are incumbdrauces to the king- 
dom. Addifon. 

Vi'cety. z. / [Of this word I know not 
well the meaning or original: a zice 
thing is now called in vulgar language, 
poirt vice, from the French point dewife, 
or pant de wice; whence the barbarous 
word vicety may be derived.] Nicety ; 
exattnefs. A word not ufed. 

Here 1s to the fruit of Pem, 

Grafted upon Stub his ftem ; 
With the peakith nicety, i 
And old Sherewood’s vicery. Ben Jonfon. 

Vilcinacs. x. f. (vicinia, Lat.) Neigh. 
bourhood ; places adjoining. 

Vici’ sab, ) adj. (vicinus, Latin.) Near ; 

Vici'Ne. neighbouring, 

Opening other vicine patiages might obliterate 
acy track ; as the making of one hole in the yield- 
ing mud defaces the print of another ngar it. 

Glanville, 

Vicinity. ze fe (vicinus, Latin. |} 

1. Nearnefs ; ftate of being near. 

The pofition of things ie fuch, that there is a 
wicinity between agents and patients, that the one 
inceffantly invades the other. Hale. 

The abundance and vicinity of country feats. 


Suifte 
4. Neighbourhood. 


He mhall find out and recall the wandering parti- 

eles home, aud £x them in their old vicinity. 
Rogers. 
Gravity alone muf have carried them down- 
wards to the vicinity of the fun. Bentley. 
Vi'cious. adj. [from wice.] See Vi- 
trous. Devoted to vice ; not addicted 

to virtue. 
He heard this heavy curfe, 

Servants of fervants, on his vicious race. Ailton. 
VICISSITUDE. 2. f | vicffitudo, Latin. | 
y. Regular change; return of the faine 

things in the faime facceffion. 


1. A facrifice; fomething flain for a facri- 
fice. 
All that were authors of fo black a deed, 

Be facrifie’d as victims to his gho. Denbam. 
And oa the wim pour the ruddy wine, Dryd. 
Clitumaus’ waves, tor triumphs after war, 

The viin ox, and {nowy theep prepare. Addifon. 

2. Something deftroyed. 
Behold where 2ge's wretched viim lies ; 
See his head trembling, and his halt-clos’d eyes. 


A Prior. 
| VYCTOR. x. f [viGor, Latin. ] 
| 1e Conqueror; vanquifher; he that gains 
the advantage in any conte. Vidor is 
feldom ufed with a genitive; we fay the 
congueror of kingdoms, not the wictor of 
hingdsms; and never but with regard to 
fome fingle e&ion or perfon : as we never 
fay, Cefar was in general a great victor, 
but that he was «tor at Pharfalia. We 
rarely fay Alexander was vitor of Darius, 
though we fay he was wer at Arbela; 
but we never fav he was wicfor of Perfia. 
This ttrange race more itrange conceits did yield ; 
Who v:%cr feem’d, was to bis ruin brought ; 
Who feem’d o’erthrown, was miltrefs of the field. 
Sidney. 
Some time the flood prevails, and then the wind, 
Both tugging to be vicrs, breaft to breait, 
Yet neither congueror, nor conquered. Sbakipeare. 
Although the vider, we fubmit to Czfar. 
Sbak/peare, 
Say where and when 
Their fight; what ttroke fhall bruife the wiéor’s 
heel. Milton, 
Our Hebrew fongs and harps in Babylon, 
That pleas’d fo well our v/€er's ear, declare 
That rather Greece from us thefe arts deriv'd- 
Milton. 
Their hearts at laft the vanquifh’d re-aflume, 
And now the victors fall. Denbam. 
In love, the vid?ors from the vanquifh'd By ; 
They fly that wound, and they purfue that die. 
Waller. 
Fortune’s unjuft ; the ruins oft the brave, 
And him who fhould be wiffor, makes the flave. 
Dryden, 
Lofe not a thought on me, I’m out of danger; 


Heaven will not leave me in the wiéior’s hand. 
Addifin. 


z. Pope has ufed this word in a manner 
perhaps unauthorized. 


There, vidor of his health, his fortune, friends, 
And fame, this lord of uielefs thoufands ends. Pope, 


Victorious. adj. [vidtorienx, French.) 
4. Conquering ; having obtained conquett ; 
faperiour in conteft. 
Victory doth more often fall by errour of the van- 
guithed, than by the valour of the viorrous. 
Hayward, 


| 


a IM m 


VIE 


The Son returo'd victorious with his faints. 
Milos. 

That happy fun, faid he, will rife agaio, 
Who twice viGorious did our navy fce: 

And I alone muft view him rife in vain, 
Without one ray of all his ftar tor me. 

2. Producing conqueft. 

Sudden thefe honours fhall be fnatch’d away, 

Ane curft for ever this uiforious day. Pope. 
3. Betokening conquett. 
Now are our brows bound with wié?erious wreaths s 
Our bruifed asms hung up for monuments. Sévk/p, 
Vicro’riousLy. adv. {trom vidoricus. } 
With conqueft ; fuccefsfully ; triumph. 
antly. 

That grace will carry us, if we do not wilfully be- 
(ray our fuccours, vid?oriow/ly through all difficul- 
ties. Hammond, 

VictTo'riousness, ~ /. [from vifi- 


ous.| The fate or quality of being 
victorious, 
Vi'ctory. n. f. [wiforia, Latin.) Cone 
quelt ; fuccefs in conteft ; triumph, 
At his nurfe’s tears 
He whin'd and roar’d away your victory, 

That pages bluth'd at him. Shak {peare. 
Then to the heaven of heavens he (hall afcend, 
With vffory, triumphing o'er his foes. Milion. 

Obedience is a complicated at of virtue, and 
many graces are exercifed in one act of obedience. 
Ic is an act of humility, of mortification, and felfe 
denial, of charity to God, of care of the publick, of 
order and charity to ourfelves. It is a greatinttance 
of a viċlory over the moft refractory paffions. 

Tayler. 


Drydewe 


| Vi'crress. 7 f. [from vidor.] A female 


that conquers. Not ufed. 
I'll lead thy daughter to a conqueror’s bed ; 
And fhe thall be fule widire/s; Cafar's Catar. 
Shak/peare. 
Vil'ctuaL. } z. f. [wiuailles, French; 
ViicTUALs. | vittonaglia, Italian. | 
Provifion of food ; itores for the fupport 
of life; meat; fuftenance. Chapman 
has written it as it is colloquially pro- 
nounced. 
He landed in thefe iflands, to furnifh himfelf 
with 2ié?a/s and freih water. Abbot. 
You had mufty wv/c?ua/s, and he hath holp to eat 
it: he hath an excellent tomach. Shak/pearee 
A huge great flagon full I bore, 
And, in a good large knapfacke, wifes ftore. 
Chapman, 
He was not able to keep that place three days for 
lack of wiSual. Knolles. 
They, unprovided of tackling and wiGual, a:e 
forced to fea by a ftorm. King Charles. 


To VilctuaL. v. a. [from the noun. } 


To ftore with provifion for food, 
Talbot, farewel ; 


I mult go vial Orieans forthwith. Sbak/peare. 


Vi'CTUALLER, z. f. [from viGuals.] 
1. One who provices victuals, 

They planted their artillery againft the haven, to 
impeach fupply of victuals; yee the Eoglith vic- 
suallers Íurcealed not to bring all things neceflary. 

Hayward, 

Their conquefts half is to the wiffualler due. 

King, 

2. One who keeps a houfe of entertain- 
ment, 

VIDE'LICET, adw. [Lat.] To wit; that 
is. This word is generally written az. 

Viouity. 2 f. [trom widuus, Latin.) 
Widowhood. 

To Vie. v. a. [OF this word the etymo- 
logy is very uncertain. | 

t. ‘lo fhow or practife in competition. 

They vie power and expence with thofe that are 
too high. L' Eftrunge, 

You wie happinefs in a thoufand caly and [weet 
diverfions. 46.5% 
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VIE 


e. In this paffage the meaning feems to he, 
to add; to accumulate. 
She hung about my neck, and kifs and kifs 


She vied lofa, 
That in a twink fhe won me to her love. Sbak/p. 


Jo Vie. v. n. To conte; to contend ; 
to Itrive for fupertority. 

[n a trading nation, the younger fons may be 
placed in fuch a way of life, as may enable them 
to vie with the belt of their family. Addifon. 

The wool, when haded with Ancona’s dye, 
May with the proudeft Tyrian purple vie. Addifon. 

Now voices over voices rife ; 

While each to be the loudelt vies. Swift. 


To VIEW. v. a. [vex, Fr. from veoir, or 
woir. | 
r. To iurvey ; to look on by way of exa- 


mination. 
Go, and view the country. Jfbua. 
Th’ almighty Father bent down his eye, 
His owo works aud their works at once to view. 
Miton. 
View not this fpire by meafures giv'n 
To buildings rais’d by common hands. Prior, 
Whene'er we view fome well- proportion’d dome, 
No fingle parts unequally furprize ; 
All come united to th’ admiring eyese 
2. To fee; to perceive by the eye. 
They here with eyes aghait 
View'd hilt their lamentable lot. 
No more | hear, no more I view; 
The phantom flics me, as unkind as you, 


VIEW. » /. [from the verb. ]} 
1. Profpect. 
You fhould tread a courfe 
Pretty, and tull of view ; yea, haply, near 
The refidence of Poithumus. Sbak/[peare. 
Vaft and indefinite views, which drown all ap- 
prehenfions of the uttermolt objects, are condemned 
by good authors. Wotton. 
‘The walls of Pluto's palace are in view. Dryd. 
Cut wide views through mountains to the plain, 


You'll with your hill a thelter’d hill again. Pope. 
2, Sights power of beholding. 


I go, to take for ever from your view, 
Both the lov'd object, and the hated too. Dryden. 
Thefe things duly weighed, will give us a clear 
view into the {tate of human liberty. Locke. 
Initruct me other joys to prize, 
With other beauties charm my partial eyes; 
Fullin my view fet all the bright abode, 
And make my foul quit Abelard for God. 


3. Intellectual fight; mental ken. 
Some fafer refolution I’ve in view. 
4. Act of feeing. 
Th’ unexpeéted found 
Of dogs and men, his wakeful ear does wound ; 
Rouzd with the noife, he fcarce believes hisear, 
Willing to think th’ illufions of his fear 
Had giv’n this falfe alarm; but (traight his view 
Confirms that more than all be fears is true, 
Denbam. 


Pope. 


Niltca. 


Pope. 


Pepe. 


Milton. 


5. Sight; eye. 
ObjeAs near our view are thought greater than 
thofe of a larger fize, that are more remote. Locke. 


6. Survey ; examination by the eye. 
‘Time never will renew, 
While we too far the pleafing path purfue, 
Surveying nature with too nice a visw. 


7. Intellectual furvey. 

If the mind has made this inference by finding 
out the intermediate ideas, and taking a view ot 
the connection æt them, 1 has proceeded rationally, 

Lecke, 


$. Space that may be taken in by the eye; 
reach of fight. 
The fame through all the neighb’ring nations 
flew 
When now the Trojan navy was in view. Dryden.. 


g. Appearance ; fhow. 
la that accompl:fh'd mind, 
Help: by the night, new graces find ; 
Which, by the tplendour of her wiew 
Dazaicd, before we never koew. 


Dryden. 


Walter. 


Vie'wLess. adj. 


VIG 


ro. Difplay; exhibition to the fight or 


mind. 

To give a right view of this miftaken part of 
liberty, would any one be a changeling, hecaule he 
is lefs determined by wife confideratious than a wile 
man? Locke. 


11. Profpect of interett. 


No man fets himfelf ahout any thing, but upon 

fome view or other, which ferves him fora reafon. 
. Locke. 
12. Intention ; defign. 

He who fojourns in a forcign country, refers what 
he fees to the ftate of things at home; with that 
view he makes all his reflections. Atterbury. 

With a view to commerce, in returning from his 
expedition againit the Parthians, he paffed through 
Egypt. Arbuthnot. 

Fither, the Jefuit, in the year 1626, feconded 
the cardinal in the fame plea, and upon the fame 
views. Waterland. 


Viewer. x. fe [from view.] One who 


views. 


adj. [from wiew.] Unfeen; 
not difcernible by the fight. 
To be imprifon'd in the view 4/s winds, 
And blown with reitlefs violence about 
‘The pendant world. Shat/peare. 
Each itair mylterioufly was meant, nor {tood 
There always, but drawn up to heav’n fometimes 
Viewldfs. Miiton. 
Swift through the valves the vifionary fair 
Repafs'd, and tieus mix’d with common air. 
Pepe. 
Light-bounding from the earth, at once they rife; 
Their feet half viewlefs quiver in the tkies. Pope. 
VIGESIMA'TION. 2. f. (vigefimus, Lat.] 
The act of putting to death every twen- 
tteth man. Bailey. 
Vilaitt. w f. (vigilia, Latin. ] 
1, Watch; cevotions performed in the 
cuftomary hours of reft. 
So they in heaven their odes and vigils tun’d. 
Milton. 
Shrines! where their vigils pale-eyed virgins 
keep, 
and pitying faints, whofe ftatues learn to weep. 


Pope. 
2, A faft kept before a holiday. 


He that outlives this day, and ees old age, 
Will yearly on the vigi? fealt his neighbours, 

And fay, to-morrow is St. Crifpian. Sbakfpeare. 

And that, which on the Baptilt's vigil fends 
To nymphs and {wains the vihon of their friends. 

Harte. 
3. Service ufed on the night before a holi- 
day. 

No altar is to be confecrated without reliques, 
which placed before the church door, the vigi/s are 
to be celebrated that night before them. Stilling fleet. 

The rivals call my mufe another way, 
To fing their vigils for th’ enfuing day. 

4. Watch; forbearance of fleep. 
Though Venus and her fon thould {pare 
Her rebel heart, and never teach her care; 
Yet Hymen may perforce her vigils keep, 
And for another's joy fufpend her deep. Waller. 

Nothing wears out a fine face like the vigi/s of the 
card-table, and thofe cutting paffions which attend 
them. Addifun. 

Vi'CILANCE. ) 2. f. [vigilance, Fr. vigi- 
Vi'GiLancy. lantia, Lat.) 
1, Forbearance of fleep. 

Ul) les yielded unfeafonably to fleep, and the 
ftrong paffion for his country thould have given him 
vigilance, Broome. 

2. Watchfulnefs; circumfpe€tion; incef- 
fant care, 
Shall Heary’s conquet, Bedford's vigilance, 
Your deeds of war, and all our counfel die? Shaf. 
In this their military care, there were few remark - 
able occafions under the duke, faving his continual 
wigilancy', and voluntary hazard of his perfon. 


Wotten. 


Dryden. 


Of thefe the vigilance 
I dread; and to elude, thus wrapp'd in mitt 
Of midnight vapour, glide obfcure, Milton, 


Yori 


We are enabled to fubdue all other crea*ures 3 and 
ufe fur our behoof the ftiength of the ox, the fagas 


city and vigslancy of the dog. Ray. 
3. Guard; watch 
No polt is frec, no place, 
That guard and molt unulual vigilance 
Dues not attend my taking Shatfpeare, 
In at this gate none pafs 
The vigilance here plac'd, but fuch as come 
Well known from heav’n. Alecia, 


VI'GILANT. adj.{ vigifans, Lat.] Watche 
ful; circumfpect; diligent; attentive. 
They have many prayers, but every of them very 
Mort, asf they were darts thrown out with a kind 
of fudden quicknefs; leit that vigilant and erect 
attention of mind, which in prayer is very necef- 
fary, should be waited or dulled through continuance. 


Howker. 
Take your places, and be vigilant: 
If any noile or foldier you perccive, 
Let us have knowledge. Shak/peare. 


The treafurer, as he was vigilant in fuch cafes, 
had notice of the clerk’s expiration fo foon, that he 
procured the king to fend a meffage to the matter of 
the rolls. Clarendon. 

ViI'GicaANTLyY. adj. [from vigilant. } 


Warchfully ; attentively ; circumfpectly, 
Thus in peace, either of the kings fo vigilantiy 
obferved every motion of the others, as if they had 
lived upon the alarm. Hayward. 
Vi'corous. aa’, {from viger, Lat.| For- 
cible; not weakened; full of itrength 


and life. 


Fam'd for his valour young; 

At fea fuccefsful, vigorous and frong ! Waller. 
Their appetite is not dulled by being gratified, tut 
returns always freih and vigorous. Atterbury. 
Though the beginnings of confederacies have been 
always vigorous and fuccefsfut, their progrefs has 

been generally feeble, and event unfortunate. 
Davenant. 
Vi’corousLY. adj. [from wigour.) Wath 


force; forcibly ; without weaknefs. 
The prince had two giant (hips : 
With his one fo wigorou/ly he preis‘d, 
And flew fo home, they could not rife again. 
Drydere 

If the fire burns bright and wigorow/fy, it is no 
matter by what means ıt was at tirit kindled. Scwsd. 

That prince whofe caufe you efpoule fo vigorou/iy', 
is the priocipal in the war, and you but a lecond. 

Swift. 
Vi'corousness. z. f. [from wigour. | 
Force; {trength. 

He hath given excellent fufferance and vigoros/- 
nefs to the fufferers, arming them with ttrange 
courage, heroical fortitude, iovincidle refolu:iony 
and glorious patience. Taylora 


VI'GOUR, x». f. [vigor, Latin. ] 
te Force; ftrength. 
Shame to be overcome, 
Would utmoft vigour raile, aud rais°d unite. 


Milton. 
Pernicious fire wither’d all their (trength, 
And of their wonted vigour left them drain’d. 


Mion. 
The mind and fpirit remains 
Invincible, and vigour foon returns. Milions 
No deep within her gulf can hold 
Immortal vigiur. Miltoz. 
The vigour ot this arm was never vaio: 
Witnefs thele heaps ot flaughter. Dryden. 


2. Mental torce; intellectual ability. 
3. Energy; efficacy. 
In the fruitful earth 
His beams, unactive elle, their vigiwr find. 
Milton. 
How does Cartefius ail his finews ftrain, 
The earth's attractive vigour toexplain! Blackmore, 


VILE. adj. (vil, Fr. vilis, Latin.) 
1. Bafe; mean; worthlefs ; fordid; defpi- 
cable. 
Our cafe were miferable, if that wherewith we 
molt endeavour to pleafe God, were in his fight fo 


vile and defpicable as men’s dildaiutul fpcech would 
make ite Hooker. 


Vi 
I difdaining fcorn'd, and craved death, 
Rather than | would be fo wi/e efteemed. Sbhab/p. 
He to-day that fheds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brother; be he ne'er fo wile, 
This day fhall gentle his condition. Shat/peare. 
O ye Pegafian nymphs, that, hating vier things, 
Delight in lofty hills, ard in delicious {prings ! 
Drayton, 
The inhabitants account gold but as a wile thing 
Abbot. 
That finfu! creature man elected is, 
And in our place the heavens poffefs he muft; 
Vile man, begot of clay, and born of duit. 
Fairfax. 
A Spontaneous production is againft matter of tact; 
a thing without cxampie not only in man, but the 


wileft of weeds. Bentley. 
2, Morally impure; wicked. 
Rettor’d by thee, wile as I am, to place 
Ot new acceptance. Milton. 


Vi'Lep. adj. [from vik; whence revile. ] 
Abufive ; fcurrilous; defamatory. 
He granted life to all except to one, who had ufed 
viled {peeches againft king Edward. Hayward. 
Vi'LeLy., adv. [from wile.j Bafely ; 
meanly ; fhamefullyv. 
The Volfcians t'i/e:y yielded the town. Sbat/p. | 
How can Í 
Forget my Hector, treated with difhonour, 
Depriv’d of funeral rites, ana vilely diage'd, 
A bloody corfe, about the walls ot Troy ? A. Philips. 
Vi'Leness. 2. / [from wile, | 
1, Bafenefs ; meannefs; cefpicablenefs. 
His vilene/s us hall never awe: 
But herc our fports (hall be, 
Such as the golden world fih (aw, 
Mioft innocent and free. Drayton 
Refieét on the effential wi/ere/s of matter, and its 
impotence to conierve its own being. Creech. 
Confidering the wi/ene/s of the clay, I wondered 
that no tribune of that age durit ever venture to afk 
the potter, What dott thou make? Swift. 
2. Moral or intellectual bafenefs. 
Then, vilem/s of mankind! 
Could none, alas! icpeat me good or great, 
Wath my pale body, or bewail my fate ? 


Prior. 


Vi'trrrer. x. / [from vi/ify.] One that 
vilifies. 
To Vi'tiry. v.a. [from cile.] 
1. To debafe ; to degrade ; to make vile. 
Their maker’s image 
Forfook them, when themfelves they vilify'd 
To ferve ungovern’d appetite, and took 
His image whom they lerv'd. Milton, 
2. Todefame; to make contemptible. 
Tomalin could not abide 
To hear his fovereign wi. ify'd. Drayton. 
The difpleafure of their prince, thofe may expect, 
who would putin practice all methods to vilify his 
perfon. 
Many paftions difpofe us to deprefs arid 2i/i/y the 
merit of one rifing in the etcem of mankind. 
Addifen. 
Vin. x. f. (ville, Fr. villa, Lat.) A vil- | 
lage; a {mall colleétion of houfes. lat- 
tle in ufe. 
This book gives an account of the manurable 
lands in every manor, town, or vill. Hute. 


VILLA. nf. (villa, Lat.] A country feat. 
The antient Romans lay the foundations of their | 
willa and palaces within the very borders of the fea. 
Addifon. 
At fix hours diftance from Bizantium’s walls, 
W here Bolphorus into the Euxine talls, 
In a gay diitrié&t, call'd th’ Elyfian vale, 
A furnith d vii/a ttands, propos’d for fale. 
All vaft poffefRons; juft the fame the cafe, 
Whether you call them villa, park, or chace, Pope. 
VILLAGE. %. /. [village, Fr.] A {mall 
colleétion of houfes in the country, lefs 
than a town. 
Beggars, w:th roaring voices, from low farms, 
Or pelting villages, theep coats, and mills, 
lotorce their charity. Shakfpeare 
The early villuge cock 
Hath twice done falutation to the morn. 


Harte. 


Shak/p 


VIL 


You have many enemies, that kaow not 
Why they are fo; but, hke the village curs, 


Bark wher their fellows do. Shak/peare. 
The country Villages were burnt down to the 
ground. Korolles. 
Thofe vi/lage-words give us a mean idea of the 
thing. Dryden. 
Seam'd o'er with wounds which his own fabre 
gave, 
In the vile habit of a vilage dave. Pope. 


VI'LLAGER. xe f. [from willage.} An in- 
habitant of the viljage. 

Brutus had rather be a z7//ager, 
Than to repute himfelf a fon of Rome 
Under {uch hard conditions. 

When once her eye 
Hath met the virtue of this magick duft, 
I thall appear fome harmlefs vi//ager, 
Whom thrift keeps up about his country geer. 
Ailton. 
If there are conveniencies of life, which common 
ufe reaches not, it is not reafon to reject them, be- 
caufe every villager doth not knew them. Lecke. 
VilLtacery.x./.[ froin village.| Dittrict 

of villages. 

Robin Goodfellow, are you not he 

That fright the maidens of the wil/agery ? Shak/p. 
VILLAIN. x. f. [vilain, Fr. villanus, low 

Latin: 
re One who held by a bafe tenure. 

The Irith inhabiting the lands fully conquered, 


being in condition of Naves and vilains, did render 


Shakfprare. 


a greater revenue than if they had been made the | 


king’s free fubjects. 


Davics. 


'2. A wicked wretch. 


We were prevented by a dozen armed knights, or 
rather villains, who, ufing this time of their ex- 
treme feeblenefs, all together fer upon them. Sidney. 

O villain! villain ' his very opinion in the letter. 
Abhorred villain! unnatural, deteited, bruuth 2/- 
lain! Shak/peare. 

What in the world, 
That names me traitor, villain-like he lies. Shak/. 

He was Itabbed to the heart by the hand ot a v/- 
Jain, upon the mere impious preteace of his being 
odious to the parliament. Clarendon. 

Calm thinking vi//zins, whom no faith could fix; 
Of crooked countels, and dark politicks- Pope. 

ViULLANAGE. ”, y [from villain. | 
1. Ihe ftate of a villain; bate fervitude. 

They exercife molt bitter tyranny 
Upon the parts brought into their bondage : 

No wretchednefs is like to fintul villanage. Spenfer, 

Upon every fuch furrender and grant, there was 
but one freeholder, which was the lord himlelf; all 
the reit were but tenants in villazage, and were not 
fit to be fworn in juries. Davies. 

2. Bafenefs ; infamy. 

It in thy fmoke it ends, their glories fhine ; 

But infamy and 2i//anage are thine. Dryden. 


Addifen.| To Vi LLANIZE. U. a. [trom villain. | To 
J 


debafe; to degrade ; to defame, 
Were virtue by defcent, a noble name 
Could never villanize his father’s tame ; 
But, as the firit, the lait of all the line, 
Would, like the fun, ev’n in defcendiog Mine. 
Dryden. 


Thefe are the fools, whofe flolidity can bathe all | 


arguments; whofe glory isin their {hume, in the 
debating and villanizing of mankind to the condi- 
tion ol beatts. Bentley. 

Vi'ttanous, adj. [from villain. ] 

1. Bafe; vile; wicked. 

2. Sorry; in a familiar fenfe. 

Thou art my fon; I have partly thy mother's 
word, partly my own opinion; but chiefly a villan- 
cus trick of thine eye doth warrant me. Sbak/peare. 

3. Itis ufed by Shak/peare to exaggerate 
any thing deteftable. 
We hall lole our time, 
And all be turo'd to barnacles or apes, 
With toreheads ail/anous low. Shak/peure. 
ViittanousLy. adv. [from vrllunous. | 
Wickedly ; bafely. 

The wandering Numidian falfified his faith, and 
villarou/ly ew Selymes the king, as he was bathe 
ing bimielf. é Knolles, 


VIN 


Vi'ttanousness, a. /, [from willanous.) 
Bafenets ; wickednefs, 
Viltrasy. mf [from villain; villonnie, 
old French. 
t. Wickednefs; bafenefs ; depravity; grofs 
atrocioufnefs, 
Trut not thafe cunning waters of his eyes; 
For villaxzy is not without tuch a rheum: 
And he, long traded in it, maxes it feem 
Like rivers of remoyfe and innocence. Sbakfpeare. 
He is the prince's jeller; and the cominendation 
is not in his wit, but in his wiilany. Sbak/peare, 
2. A wicked action; a crime., In this fenfe 
it has a plural, 
No villany, no flagitious ation was ever yet 
committed, but a lie was firit or lalit the principal 


engine to effect it. South, 
Such viltaxies rous’d Horace into wrath ; 

And ‘tus more nobie to purlue his path, 

Than an old tale, Drydex, 


Vitta Tick. adj. [willaticus, Lat.] Be- 
longing to villages. 
Evening dragon came, 
Affailant on the perched routts, 
And neits in order rang'd, 
Of tame villatick fowl. ATi. 


VILLI. n, f. (Lat. ] Ia anatomy, are the 
fame as fibres; and in botany, fmall 
hairs like the grain of pluth or fhag, 
with which, as a kind of excrefcence, 

'  fome trees do abound. Quincy 

Vilucous. ag. (villfus, Lat.] Shaggy ; 
rough; furry. 

The liguor ot the Romach, which with fafting 
grows (harp, and the quick fenfation of the inward 
villous coat of the tomach, leem to be the caufe 
of the fenfe of hunger. Arbuthnot, 

Vimi'neous, ad; [wimixens, Lat.] Made 
of twigs. 

Asin the hive's wisineous dome 
Ten thoufand bees enjoy their home; 

Each does her {tudious action vary, 
To go and come, to fetch and carry- Pricrs 


VINCIBLE, adj. (from winco, Latin. | 
Conquerable; fuperable. 

Fle not vincié/e in tpirit, and well aflured that 
fhortnels ot provifion would in a thort time draw 
the feditious to fhorter limits, drew his fword. 

{ayward, 

Becaufe ’twas abfolutely in my power to have at- 
tended more heedtully, there was liberty in the 
principle, the miake which influenced the actioz 
was vincible, Norris. 


Vi'NCIBLENESS. x. f- [from wincible.] 


Liablenefs to be overcome. Di&. 
VINCTURE, ze /. [windura, Lat.] A 
binding. bailey. 


VINDE'MIAL, adj. [vindemia, Lat.) Be- 
longing to a vintage. 

To VINDE'MIATE. V. 2. [vindemia, Lat, ] 
To gather the vintage. 

Now vindemiate, and take yout bees towards the 

expiration of this month. Evelyn. 
VINDEMIA'TION. xe fe (vindemia, Lat. } 

Grape-gathering. Bailey. 
To VINDICATE. v. as [vindico, Lat. ] 
1. To juftify; to fupport; to maintain. 

Where the refpondent denies any propofition, the 
opponent muft directly vindicate and conhrm that 
propofition ; 7. e. he mult make that propofition the 
conclufion of his next tyllogilm. Waits. 

2. To revenge; to avenge. 

We ought to have added, how far an holy war 18 
to be puriued; whether to enforce a new belief, and 
to vindicate or punifh infidelity. Bacon. 

Man ts not more inclinable to obey God tham 
man; but God is more powerful to exact fubjedtion, 
and to vindicate rebellion. Pearf-n. 

The more numerous the offenders are, the more 
his juftice is concerned to vindicare the affront. 

Tiilotfen. 
Affemble ours, and all the Theban race, 


To vindicate on Athens thy difgrace, Dry ha. 


VIN 


. To affert; to claim with eficacy. 
Never any touch'd upon this way, which our poet , 
july has vindicated to himfelf. Dryden. | 
The beauty of this town, without a ficet, | 
From all the world thall vindicate her tradge 
Dryden. 
4. To clear; to proreét from cenfure. 

God's ways of dealing with us are by propofition 
of terrors and promifes. To thefe is added the au- 
thority of the commander, vindicated from our 
negleét by the interpofition of the greatett figus and 
wonders, in the hands of his prophets, and of his 


Son. Hammond. 
I may affert eternal providence, 
And vindicate the ways of God to man. Milton. 


Vixvica’ rion. 2.f.[ vindication, Fr. from 
windicale.} Defence ; affertion; juflifica- 


tion. 

This is no vindication of her condu&. She ftill 
ats 2 mean part, and, through fear, becomes an 
accomplice in endeavouring to betray the Grecks. 

Broome. 
Vinpi'caTtive, adj. [from vindicate, | Re- 
vengeful; gives to revenge, 
He, in hex of ation, 
Is more vindicative thai@elous love. Shak/peare. 

Publick revenges are for tbe moft part fortunate; 
but in private revenges itis notfo. indicative 
perfons live the life of witches, who, as they are 
mifchievous, fo end they unfortunate. Bacon. 

The fruits of adulted choler, and the evaporations 
of a vindirative Cpirit, Howel. 

Do not too many believe no zeal to be fpiritual, 
but what is cenforious or vindicative ? whereas no 
zeal is fpiritual, that is not alfo charitable. Sprar. 

Diftinguith betwixt a pation purely windicative, 
and thofe counfels where divine juttice avenges the 
innocent. L’ Efirange. 

VINDICA'TOR. 7. f. [from vindicate, | One 
who vindicates ; an affertor. 

He treats tyranny, and the vices attending it, 
with the utmoft rigour; and confequently a noble 
foul is better plealed with a jealous vindicator of 
Roman liberty, than with a temponizing peet. 

Dryden. 
Vi'npicatory, adj. [from vindicator. | 
1. Punitory ; pertorming the oñce of ven- 


eance. 

The affli€tions of Job were no windicatory punih- 
ments to take vengeance of his fins, but probatory 
chattifements to make trial of his graces, Bramhall. 

2. Defenfory ; juftificatory. 
Vinpi'crive, ay. [from windia, Lat.} 


Given to revenge; revengeful, 
] am vindiGive cnovgh to repel force by force. 
Dryden. 
Auguftus was of a nature too vxzdifive, to have 
contented himfelf with fo fmall a revenge. Dryden, 
Suits are not reparative, but vizd/&/ve, when they 
are commenced againit infolvent perions. 
Kettlewell. 
Vine. z. J. [vinea, Lat.) The plant that 


bears the grape. 
The flower confilts of many leaves placed in a 
regular order, and expanding in form of a role: the 
ovary, which is fituated in the bottom of the Hower, 
becomes a round fruit, full of juice, and contzins 
many {mall tones in each. The tree is climbing, 
fending forth clafpers at the joints, by which it 
faftens 1tfelf to what plant ttands near it, and the 
fruit is produced in bunches. The fpecies are, 1. 
The wild vine, commonly called the claret grape. 
2. The July grape. 3. The Corinth grape, vulgarly 
called the currant grape. 4. The parfley-leaved 
grape. 5. The miller's grape. This is called the 
Buigundy in England: the leaves of this fort are 
very much powdered with white in the fpring, from 
whence it had the name of miller’s grapy. 6. Is 
what is ca.ied in Burgundy Pineau, aad at Orleans, 
Auvernas it inakes very good wine. 7. The white 
chafielas, or royal mulcadine: it is a large white 
grape: the juice is very rich. 8. The black chaf- 
felas, or black mufcadine: the juice is very rich. 
9- The red chaifelas, or red mufcadine. 10. The 
burlake grape. 11. The white eiufcat, or white 
Frontiniac, 32. Tne red Frontiniac. 13. The | 
black Frontiniac. 14. The damask grape. 


| 


VIO 
The white fweet water. 
17. The white mulcadine. 
ty The Greck grape. 20 The pearl grape. 
‘the Se. Peter's grape, or hefperian. 22 
inalmley grape. 
She red Hamburzh grape. 25, The black Ham- 
burgh, or warmer grape. 26. The Switzerland 
grape. 27. The white mufca*, or Frontiniac of 
Alexandria ; called alfa the Jerufalem mufeat and 
grofs mufcat. 28. The red mufeat, or Frontiniac 
of Alexandria. 29 The white melie grape. 39. 
The white morillon. 31. The Alicant grape. 52. 
The white Auvérnat. 33. The grey Auvernat. 
34. Thersifin mulcat. "Ibe late duke of Tutcany, 
who was very Curious in collecting all the forts of 
Italian and Greek grapes into his vineyards, was 
potlelicd of upwards of three hundred fcveral varic- 
ties. Miller. 
The vine-prop elm, the poplar never dry. Spenf. 
In her days every man thall eat in fa%ety, 
Under his own vine, what he plants. Shat/peare, 
The captain leit of the poor to be vize-dreflers, 
2 Kings. 
Depending vines the thelving cavern fcreen, 
With purple cluiters bluthing through the green. 
Pope. 
VINEFRE TTER. 7. f. [from vize and Jret.) 
A worm that eats vine leaves, 
VINEGAR, m. /. [vincigre, Fr.] 
te Wine grown four; eager wine. 


Vinegar is made by fetting the velel of wine 
apaintt the hot fun; and therefore vizegar will not 


18. The rufin grape. 
at. 


The 


burn, much ot the finer parts being exhaled. Biacn, 


Heav’n’s blet beam turns vinegar more four. 
i Pope. 
2. Any thing really or metaphorically four. 
Some laugh like parrots at a bag-piper, 
And others of fuch vinegar alpedt, 
That they'll not how their teeth in way of fmile, 
Shat/peare, 


Vis'NEYARD, 2. /. [pingeand, Saxon.] A 
ground planted with vines, 
Let us not live in France; let us quit all, 
And give osr vineyards to a barb*rous people. 
Shak/peare, 
Though fome had fo furfeited in the vineyards, 
and with the wines, that they had been left behind, 
the generofity of the Spaniards fent them all home 


again. Clarendon, 
VilnNEWED, or Finney. adj. Mouldy. 
Aiufw. 


Vi'nous. adj. [from vinum, Lat.] Having 
the qualities of wine ; confilting of wine, 
The motian of the oily drops may be in part due 

to fome partial folution made by the vinous (pirit. 
Boyle, 

Water will imbibe 
The fmall remains ot fpirit, and acquire 

A vinous flavour, Philips. 


Vi'ntTace, z. f. [vinage, Fr.] The pro- 
duce of the vine for the year; the time 
in which grapes are gathered. 

The beft wines are in the driett vintages. Bacon. 
*Our firit fuccefs in war make Bacchus crown, 
And half the vintage of the year our own. Waller. 


Vix TaGer, x. f. [from vintage. | He who 

gathers the vintage. sdinfav. 

VI'NTNER. ». f. [trom vinum, Lat.] One 

who fells wine. 

The vintner may draw what religion he pleafes. 

flowel, 

The vixztner, by mixing poifon with his wines, 
deftroys more lives than any malignant difeafe. 


Swift. 
I VINTR Y. 2. f The place where wine is 
fold. Ainjw. 


Vir'or. 2. /. | violle, Fr: qwislz, Ftal.] A 
itringed inftrument of muftck. 
My tongue’s use is to me no more, 

Than an unttringed vic/, or a harp Sbakfpeare. 

To ftrain a tring, ttop 1t with the finger, a» in the 

necks of lutes and viols. Bacon. 

The trembling lute fume touch, fome frain the 

viol beit, Draytsn. 


16. The black fwect water, 


a ~a 


VIO 


Loud o'er the ret Cremona'’s trump doth found ; 

Me folter airs befiz, and futter (trings 
Of lute, or w/o/, {till more apt tor mournful things. 
Wilton, 


23. lng malmiey mufeadine. 24. | Vi'ovance. adj. [from wvidabilis, Lat.) 


Such as may be violated or hurt. 
Viota‘ceous. udj. [from wiola, Lat.] Res 
fembling violets. 
To VIOLATE. tv. a. (viola, Lat.] 
te To injure; to hurt. 
I qucition thy bold entrance, 
Employ’d to vio/ure the tleep of thofe 


Whrle dwelling God hath planted here in blifs. 
Mitton. 


Kindnefs for man, and pity for his fate, 


May mux with blils, and yet not violate. Dryden. 
Ceafe 
To know, what koown will violate thy peace. 
x Pige. 


to 


. To infringe; to break any thing vence 
rable. 
Some of violated vows ° 
*Twixt the fouls of fiend andtriend. Shak/peare. 
‘Thofe offences which are by their pecial qualities 
breaches of fupernatural laws, do alfo, for that they 
are generally evil, vio/ate in general that principle of 
reafon, which willeth univerfally to fly from evil. 
Hooker. 
Thole reafonings which, by wo/ating common 
fenfe, tend to fubvert every principle of rational be- 
lief, to fap the foundations of truth and fcience, and 
to leave the mind expoled to all the horrors of {cepti~ 
alm. | Beattice 
3. To injure by irreverence, 
l would violate my own arm rather than a church, 


Brown, 
Forbid to violare the facred fruite Mitton. 
4. To ravith ; to dedour. 
The Ssbine’s violated charms 
Obfcur'd the glory of his riting arms. Prior, 


VIOLATION. 2. fe [violatio, Latin. ] 
i. Infringement or injury of fomething 


fucred or venerable. 

Their right conceit that to perjury vengeance is 
due, was not without good effect, as touching the 
courle of their lives, who feared the wilful violation 
of oaths. flicker. 

Men, who had no other guide but their realon, 
contidered the wvichaticn of an oath to be a great 


crime. Addifirr 
2. Rape; the act of deflouring. 
lf your pure maidens fall iato the hand 
Of hot and forcing violation. Shuk/peares 


Viora’ror, 7. f. [ violator, Latin. } 
t. One who injures or infringes fomething 
facred, 
May fuck places, built for divine worfhip, derive 
a bleffing upon the head of the builders, as latting 
as the curfe that never fails to reit upon the facrile- 


gious 7'/0/ z/ors of them ! Sous, 
2e A ravither. 
Angelo is an adult’rous thief, 
An hypocrite, a virgin qicha‘or. Shai fpeare, 


How does the fubje& herfelf to the violater’s upa 
braidings and infults ! Clariffa. 
VIOLENCE. zj. [eialenria, Latin.) 
1, Force ; ttrength applied to any purpofe, 
To be imprilon’d in the viewlefs wind, 
And blown with reftlels victence about. Shut/peare. 
All the elements 
At leat had gone to wreck, ditturb’d and torn 
Worth violence of this con firct, had not loon 
Th’ Eternal hung his golden fcales. 
2. An attack ; an aifault ; a murder. 
A noile did {care me fromthe tomb; 
And the, too defcerate, would not go with me: 
But, as it feems, did violence un herfelf. SLak/p. 
3. Outrage; unjult force. 
Griev’d at his heart, when looking down he faw 
The whole earth All'd with violence 5. and all Seth 


Miltoa. 


Cortupting each their way. NLidicrs 
4e Eavernefs ; vehemence. 
That feal 
You afk for with fuch viuence, the king 
Wich his own hand gave me. Ssudipearte 


VINE 


g. Injury; infringement. 
We cannot, without offering violence to all re- 
cords divine and human, deny an univerfal deluge 


Barner 
6. Forcible defloration. 
Vi'oLent, adj. (violentus, Latin. | 
1. Forcible ; acting with ftrength. 

A violent crofs wind blows. 

2. Produced, or continued by force. 

The potture we find them in, according to his 
doftrine, muft be looked upon as unnatural aod 
violent; aad no violent itate can be perpetual. 

Burnet. 
g. Not natural, but brought by force. 

Conqueror death difcovers them fcarce men ; 

Violent or thameful death their due reward. Milion. 
4. Aifailane ; acting by force. 

Some violent hands were laid oa Humphrys 

life. Sbhat/peare. 

A foe fubtile or violent. Milton. 

5. Unfeafonably vehement. 

We might be reckoned fierce and violent, to tear 
away that, which, if our mouths did condemn, our 
confciences would ftorm and repine thereat. Hooter. 

The covetous extortioner (hould remember, that 
fuch violents tball not cake heaven, but hell, by 
force. Decay of Piety. 

6. Extorted ; not voluntary. 
How foon unfay 
Vows made in pain, as violent and void! Milicn 
VioLenTLy. adv. [from viclent.] With 
force ; forcibly ; vehemently. 

Temperately proceed to what you would 
Thus wiolenrly redrefs. Shakfpeare. 

Fiame burneth more z‘olent/y towards the tides, 
than in the midit. Bacon. 

Ancient ptivileges muft not, without great nevet- 
Gities, be revoked, nor torfeitures be exacted vio- 
/ently, nor penal laws urged rigoroufly. Taylor, 

VIOLET. x. fo (violette, French; wisla, 


Latin.] A flower, 


{ce hath a polypetalous anomalous flower, fome- 
what refembling the papilionaceous flower; for its 
two upper petals reprefent the ttandard, the two fide 
ones the wings; but the lower one, which ends in a 
tail, refembles the iris. Out of the empalement 
arifes the pointal, which becomes a three-cornered 
fruit opening into three parts, and full os roundith 
feeds. Th:re are nine {pecies. Mibser, 

When daifies pied, and volers blue, 

Do paint the meadows much bedight. Sbak.peare. 

Sweet echo, fweeteft nymph that hivit unfeen, 
By flow Meander's margent green, 

And in the vicket-embroider'd vale. Milton. 

It alters not our fimple idea, whether we think 
that blue be in the wio/es itfelf, or in our mind only ; 
and only the power of producing it by the texture ot 
its parts, to.be in the violet itielf. Locte. 

Vilotin. ne f [wiolon, French; from 
viol.) A fiddle; a fringed intrument 
of mufick. 

Praife with timbrels, organs, futes ; 
Praile with violins and lutes. 

Sharp violins proclaim 
Their jealous pangs and defperation, 
For the fai? difdaintul dame. Dryden. 


Vi'ottst. n. f. [from viol.] A player 
on the viol, 

FIOLONCE'LLO, x. f. [Italian] 
ftringed inftrument of mutick. 

VIPER. n.f. | wipera, Latin. ] 

1. A ferpent of that fpecies which brings 
its young alive, of which many are poi- 
fonous. 

A viper came out of the heat, and faftened on his 
hand. Adis. 
He’ll gall of afps with thir(ty lips fuck in ; 
The viper’s deadly teeth (hall pierce his fkin. 
Sandys. 
Viper-catchers have a remedy, in which they 
place fuch great confidence, as to be no more afraid 
of the bite of a wiper, than of a common puncture. 


This is no other than axungia viperina, prefently 
rubbed into the wound. Derbam. 


Miltor:. 


Sandys. 


A 


VIR 


2, Any thing mifchievous, 


Where is this viper, 
Tha? would depopulate the city, and 
Be every man himtell ? 


Shakfpeare. 


Vi'pERINE. adj. | viperinus, Latin.| Be- | Vi're 


longing to a viper. 
Vilperous. adj. (vipereus, Latin; from 
wiper.) Having the qualities of a viper. 
My render years can tell, 
Civil diffention is a vip’rous worm, 
That gnaws the bowels of the commonwealth. 
Shai fpeare. 

We are peremptory to difpatch 
This vip'rous traitor. 

Some vip'rous critizk may bereave h 
Th' opinion of thy worth tor fome defect. Daniel. 

Vı PERS buglofs. Me y: (echiwmn, Latin. } 

A plant. 

Each flower is fucceeded by four feeds, which are 
in form of a viper’s head. Miller, 

VIPER S grafs. ne f. [/corzonera, Latin. j 

A plant. 

VIRAGO. n.f. [Latin.] 
1. A female warriour; a woman with the 
qualities of a man, 

Melpomene is reprefented like a virago, of 
manly lady, with a mayeltic and grave counte- 
nance. Peacoam. 

Toarms! to arms} the fierce virago cries, 

And {wittas lightning to the combat fies. Pope. 
2. It is commonly ufed in deteftation tor 
an impudent turbulent woman. 


Sbhat/peare. 


A fore of little ancient French poem, 
that confifted only of two rhymes and 
fhort verfes, with ftops. 
The mournful mufe in mirth now lift ne malk, 
As fhe was wont in youngth and fummer days; 
But 1f thou algate luft like virelays, 
And loofer fongs of love to underiong. 
The band of flutes began to play, 
To which a lady fung a virelay : 
And fill at every clofe the would repeat 
The burden of the fong, The daify is fo fweet. 
Dryden. 


AY penfer. 


not faded. 


In theic, yet freh and virent, they carve out the 
figures of mea and women. Broun. 
Virce. n.f. [virga, Latin ; better verge, 
from verge, French.] A dean’s mace, 
Suppote him now a dean compleat, 

Devoutly lolling i0 his feat; 

The filver virge, with decent pride, 

Stuck underneath his culhion fide. Swift. 
VI'RGIN. n. J. [vierge, French; virgo, 
Latin. | 
t. A maid; a woman unacquainted with 
men. 

This afpeét of mine hath fear'd the valiant; 

The belt regarded virgins of our clime 
Have lov’d it too. 
Senfelefs bauble ! 
Art thov a feodary for this act, and look’ft 
So virgin-like without ? Sbak/peare, 
The damfel was very tair, anda virgin, Genes. 
Angelo is an adult’rous thief, 


An hypocrite, a vigin violator. Shakf{peare, 
Much lefs can that have any place, 
At which a virgin hides her face. Cowley, 
2. A woman not a mother. Unufual. 
Likett to Ceres in her prime, 
Yet virgin of Proferpina from Jove. Milton. 


3. Any thing untouched or unmingled ; 
any thing pure ; as, virgin honey. 
Tapers ot white wax, commonly called virgin 
wax, burn with lefs fmoke than commou yellow 
war. 
I have found virgin earth in the peat-marthes of 
Chebhire. Woodward. 
Below the upper was a deep bed of fand only, 
which I weighed, together with the tirgiz-mould. 
Derbam, 


VilRELAY. e Je virelay, vtrelai, Fr. | 3 VIRGINAL. Us Me 
0 


Vilrent. adj. (virens, Latin. } Green ; | 


Boyle. ` 


VIR 


4. The fion of the zodiack in which the 
fun is in Auguft. 

Thence down amain by Leo and the (Pte 

lian. 
ın. adj. Refitting a virgin ; fuitable 
to a virgin; maidenly. 

Can you blame her then, being a maid, yet rofed 
over with the virgin crimfon of modetty, if the deny 
the appearance of a naked blind boy ? Shak/peare. 

What fays the filver with her virgin hue? 

Shak/peare. 
With eafe a brother overcame 
The formal decencies of virgin hame. Cowley. 

As I look upon you all to be fo many great blef- 
fings of a marred {tate ; fo l leave it to your choices 
either to do as I have done, or to afpire after higher 
degrees of perfection in a virgin ftate of life. Law. 

To Vi'rcin. v. ne [a cant word.] To 
play the virgin. 
A kifs 
Long as my exile, fweet as my revenge, 
I carried from thee, my dear; and my true lip 
Hath virgin'd it e'er fince. Shak/peare. 
Vi'RGINAL, adj, [from virgin.| Maiden y 
maidenly ; pertaining to a virgin. 

On the earth more fair was never feen, 

Of chattity and honour virginal. Fairy Queen. 
Tears virginal 

Shall be to me even as the dew to fire; 

And beauty, that the tyrant oft reclaims, 

Shall to my flaming wrath be oil and flax. Sbak/p. 

Purity is a fpecial part ot this fuperttrudture, re~ 
ftraining of all defires of the fleth within the known 
limits of conjugal or virginal chaltity. Hammond. 

To pat; to {trike 
as on the virginal. A cant word. 
Still wirginalling upon thy palm. Sbakfpeare. 


L' Acad.| VIRGINAL. n. J. [more ufually wirginals. | 


A mufical inftrument fo called, becaufe 
commonly ufed by young ladies, 

The mufician hath produced two means of rain- 
ing ftrings. The one is ttopping them with the 
finger, as in the necks of lutes and viols; the other 
is the thortnefs of the fring, as in harps and virgia 
nals. Bacon, 

VIRGI'NITY.,  f. [virginitas, Latin.] 
Maidenhead ; unacquaintance with man, 
You do impeach your modefty too much, 
To trult the opportunity of night, 
And the ill counfel of a defert place, 
With the rich worth of your virginity. Shak/peare. 

Natural virginity of itfelf isnot a ttate more ac- 
ceptable to God ; but that which is chofen in order 
to the conveniences of religion, and feparation from 
worldly incumbraaces, Taylor. 

VIRILE. adj, (virilis, Lat.] Belonging 
to man; not pueriie; not feminine. 

VIRILITY. x. VE [ virilité, Fr. wirilitas, 
Lat. from wirile.] 

1. Manhood ; charaer of man. 

The lady made generous advances to the bordere 
of virility. Rambler. 


Shakfpeare. | 2. Power of procreation. 


The great climacterical was paft, before they begat 
children, or gave any teltimony of their virility; 
for none begat children before the age of fixty-five. 

Brown. 


Virmi'Lion. z. f. [properly wermilion.] 
A red colour. 
FE gle, the fairett Nais of the flood, 
| With a virmilion dye his temples ftain'd. Ro/comm. 


Vi'RTUAL. adj, (virtuel, Fr. from virtue.] 
Having the efficacy without the fenfible 
or matertal part. 

Metailine waters have virtual cold in them. 
Put therefore wood into fmith’s water, and try whe- 
ther it will not harden. Bacon. 

Heat and cold have a virtual tranfition, without 
commuuication of fubftance. Bacon, 

Love not the heav’nly fpirits? And how their 

love 
Exprefs they ? by looks only? or, do they mix 
Irsadiaace ? virtual, oc immediate touch ? Milion. 


oA 


VIR 


Every kind that liveg, 
Pomented by his virtual pow'r, and warm'd. 
Milton 
Neither an adtual or wirrual intention of the 
mind, but only that which may be gathered from 


the outward acts, Stilling fleet. 
Virtua hity. n. f. [trom virtual, } 
Efficacy. 


In one grain of corn there lieth dormant a virty- 
ality of many other, aod from thence fometimes 
praceed an hundred ears. Brown, 


VIRTUALLY. adv, [from virtual.) In 


effect, though not materially. 

They are virtually contained in other words (till 
con'inued. Hanvnond. 

Such is our conftitution, that the bulk of the peo- 
ple wirtua‘/y give their approbation to every thing 
they are bound to obcy. . Addifen. 

Yo VI'RTUATE. v. a. [from virtue.) To 
make efficacious. Not ufed. 

Potable gold fhould be endued with a capacity of 
being affimilated to the innate heat, and radical 
moifture ; or aclealt virtuated with a power of gene- 
rating the faid effentials. Harvey. 

VURTUE, 2. /. [virtus, Lat.} 
1. Moral gocdnefs : oppofed to vice. 

Either l'm miftaken, or there is virtue in that 
Falttaf. Shak/peare, 

If there's a power above us, 
And that there is, all nature cries aloud 
Throveh all her works, he mutt delight in virtue, 
And that which he delights in muft be happy. 
Addifen, 

Virtue only makes our blifs below. hope. 

The character of prince Henry is improved by 
Shakefpeare ; and through the veil of his vices and 
irregularities, we fee a dawn of greatnefs and airiue, 

Shakfpeare illufirated. 
2. A particular moral excellence, 
In Belmont is a lady, 
And hhe is fair, and, fairer than that word, 
Of wond'rous virtues. Shak/peare. 
Remember all his virtues, 


And fhew mankind that goodue(s is your care. 
Addifon. 


3. Medicinal quality. 
All blelt fecrets, 
All you unpublifh'd virtues of the earth, 
Be aidant and remediate, Shatfpeure. 

The virtuous bezoar is taken fiom the beatt that 
feedeth upon the mountains; and that without vir- 
txe trom thofe that feed in the vallies. Bacon. 

4. Medicinal efficacy. 

An effay writer mult practife the chymical me- 
thod and give the virtse of a full draught in a tew 
drops. Addifon. 

g. Efficacy ; power. Before wirtue is ufed 


fometimes by and fometimes in 3 by in 
virtue is meant in confequence of the 


VITIUCe 
if neither words nor herbs will do, I'll try ftones; 
for there’s a virtwe in them. L' Eftrange. 


Where there is a full purpofe to pleafe God, there, 
what a man can do, thall, dy virtue thereof be 
accepted. South, 

Chey are not fure by virtue of fyllogifm, that the 
conclution certainly tollows from the premifes. Lecke. 

This they thall attain, partly ia wirtve of the 
promife made by God; and partly ia virtue of 
piety, Atterbury. 

He ufed to travel through Greece, dy virtxe of 
this fable, which procured him reception in all the 
towns. Addifon. 

6. Acting power, 

Jefus knowing that virtue had gone out of him, 

turned him about. i Mark. 
q. Secret agency ; efficacy, without vifible 


or material action. 
She moves the body, which the doth poffefs; 
Yet no part toucheth, but by virtue’s touch. 
Davies. 
8. Bravery; valour. 
Trutt to thy fingle virtue ; for thy foldiers 


Took their difcharge. Sbakfpeare, 
The conquet of Paleftine with fingular virtue 
Voi. IL 


VIR 


they perfurmed, and held that kingdom fome few 
generations. Raleigh. 


9. Excellence; that which gives excel- 


lence. 

In the Greek poets, as alfo in Plautus, the aco- 
nomy of poems 1s better obferved than in Terence ; 
who thoughe the fole grace and + irtwe of their table, 
the fticking in of fentences, as ours do the forcing in 


of jets. Ben ` anfon 

10. One of the orders of the celeftial hie- 
rarchy, 

Thrones, dominations, princedoms, 7!r‘ues, 

pow’ re. Alivtoor. 


A winged virtue through th’ etherial fky, 


> 
Yv 
Lifting up his virrwows RaR on high, 
He {mote the fea, which calmed was with fpeed. 
dpeafer. 
He own'd the virfvors ring and glafe. Miton. 
6, Having medicinal qualities. 

Some obferve that there is a virtuous bezoar, and 
another without virtue; the virtuors is taken {rom 
the beat that feedeth where there are theriaca 
herbs; and that without virtue, from thofe thar fced 
where no fuch herbs are. bacen, 

The ladies fought around 
For virtuous herbs; which gather’d from the 
ground, 


They fquecz'd the juice, and cooling ointment made. 
Dryden, 


Fiom orb to orb unweaned doit thou fly. Zickel. | Vi'RTuousLY. adv. [from virtuos.) in 


Vi'rTueLess. adj. [from wirrue. | 
1. Wanting virtue; deprived of virtue, 
z. Not having efficacy ; without operating 


qualities, 

All fecond caufes, together with nature herfelf, 
without that operative faculty which God gave 
thei, wouid become aitegether filent, virtucie/s, 


and dead. Raleigh. | 


Virtue!-fi the with'd all herbs and charms, 
Wherewith falfe men increaic thoir patients’ harms. 


Fairfax. 
Some would make thofe glorious creatures virsre- 
liefs. Hakervil!. 


VIRTUO'SO., om. alian A man 


fkilled in antique or natural curiofities ; 
aman ftudious of painting, ftatuary, or 


archite¢ture. 
Methinks thofe generous virtuo/ dwell ina higher 
region than other mortals. Glanville. 
Virtuo, the Italians call a man who loves the 
noble arts, and is acritick in them. And amongit 
our French painters, the word vertueux is undere 


ftood in the fame fignification. Dryden. 
This building was beneld with admiration by the 
virtuch of that time. Tatler. 


Showers of rain are now met with in every water- 
work ; and the vòrtuofos of France covered a little 
vault with artificial fnow. Addifon. 


VIRTUOUS. adj. [from virtue.) 
1. Morally good : applied to perfons and 


practices. 
If his oceafion were not wirtuous, 
I Mould not urge it half fo faithfully, Shak/peare. 
Virtuous and holy, be thou conqueror. = S4ak/p. 
W hat the wills to do or fay, 
Is wife, cirtxou/c/, dilcreetcft, belt. Milton. 
Favour’d ol heav'’p, who hinds 
One virtuous rarely found, 
That is) domettick gnod combines: 
Happy that houte! his way to peace is fmooth. 
Ailton. 
Since there is that neceffity of it for God's fer- 
vice, and all wirtnovs ends, it cannot in its owp 
nature be a thing offenfive and unlawful to us. 
z Kettlewortb. 


2. [applied to a woman.] Chafie. 


Miftrefs Ford, the modeft wife, the virtuous creas 
ture, that hath the jealous fool to her hufband ! 
Shakfpeare. 


3- Done inconfequence of moral goodnefs. 


Nor love is always of a vicious kind, 
But oft to virtuous acts inflames the mind. Dryden. 
Contider bow often, how powerfully you are cal- 
led to a virtyvus life, and what great and glorious 
things God bas done for you, and to make you 1n love 
with every thing that can promote his glory. Lat. 


4. Efficacious ; powesful, 


Before her gates, hill-wolves and lions lay; 
Which, with her virtuous drugs fo tame the made, 
That wolf, nor lion, would one man invade. 

Chapman. 

With one virtuous touch, th’ archechemic fun 
Produces with terrcftrial humour mix'd, 

Here in the dark, fo many precious things. Ailton, 


çe Having wonderful or eminent proper- 


tics. 
Out of his hand 
That wirtuens Reel he rudely fnatch'd away. 
Spenfer. 


| 


a Ta a 


a virtuous manaer according to the rules 


of virtue. 
The gods are my witrefics, I defirc to do rirtue 
oufly. Sidney. 
In (um, they taught the world no les virruou/ly 
how to die, than they had done before how to live. 
Hooker. 
They that mean virtucu/ly, and yet dofo, 
The devil their virtue tempts not, they tempt heav’n. 
Shuk/peare. 
Not from gray hairs authority doth flow, 
Nor from bald heads, nor trom a wrinkled brow ¢ 
But our paft life, when tirruc~/Zy fpent, 
Muft to our age thole happy truus prefent. 
Denbarm, 
The coffeeman has a little daughter four years 
old, who has been viriuoufly educated. Addifon. 
Vi'rruousness. 2. /. [from virtuous} 
The ftate or character of being virtu- 


ASe 
Many other adventures are intermeddled ; as the 
love of Sritomert, and virtuoufnefs of Belphwebe; 
and the lafciviouinefs of Helenora. Spenfer. 
VilRuLENGE.) n. f [from virulent] 
Vi'rucency. § Mental poifon ; malig- 
nity ; acrimony of temper; bitternefs. 
Difputes in religion are mingled with erulency 


and hitrernefs, Decay of Piety. 
Men by unworthy malice and impotent v/ulence 
had highly difobliged him. Fell, 


Ic inttils into thcir minds the utmolt virulence, 
inttead of that charity which is the perfection and 
ornament of religion. Addison. 

The whigs mighteafily have maintained a majo- 
rity among the clergy, if they had not too much 
encouraged intemperance cf fpeech, and wirulence 
of pen, in the moit proftitute of their party. Swift, 

VilruLent. adri, [virulent, lr. virulen- 
tus, Latin.) 

I. Poifonous ; venemous. 

2. Poifoned in the mind; bitter; malig- 


nant, 


Vi'RULENTLY. gadu, [from wirulent.] 
Malignantly ; with bitternefs. 


Vi'sace. 2. f. [vifage, Fr. vifageia, Ital. ] 
Face ; countenance ; look. it is now 
rarely ufed but with fome ideas of diflike 
or horrour. 

Phebe doth behold 
Her filver v//age in the wat’ry glafs, 
Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grafs. 


Shak/peare. 
When fhe thall hear this of thee, with her nails, 
She'll flea thy wolfith vifage. Shak/peare. 


Wheretoferves mercy, 
But to confront the wi/age of offence? Sbuk/peure. 
With hoftile frown, 
And vifage allinflam'd, tirft thus began. Miliome 
By the rout, that made the hideous roar, 
His gory vifage down the ftream was fent 3 
Down the fwitt Hebrus to the Lefbian fhore. 
Milton. 
Love and beauty ftill that véfage grace ; 
Death cannot fright °em from their wonted place. 
Wailer. 
To Vi'sceraTeE. v. a. [cufcera, Latins} 
To embowel; to exenterate. 
- T 
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VI/sCID. ed}. (vikides, Lat.] Glotin. 
aus; tenacious. 
Viscrpiry. z. f. [from vicid. | 
1, Glutineufnefs ; tenacity; ropinefs. 

This motion in fome human creatures mav be 
weak, in refpe€t to the ei cidity of what is taken, 
fo as not to be able to propel it. Arbuthnot. 

3. Glutinous concretion. 
Catharticks of mercurials precipitate the vifci- 
ditics by their typtivity. F!-yer. 
Viscositys z.e fe [wifefit, Fr. from 
wifeats. | 
x. Glutinoufnefs; tenacity. 

The air being mixed with the animal fluids, de- 
termines their condition as to rarity, denhity. vi/co- 
fiiy, tenuity. Aroutonet, 

2. A glusinous ftbflance. 

A tenuous emanation, or continued effluvium, 
after fome diftance, retracteth unto itfelf, as ts ob- 
fervable in drops of fyrups, and feminal vije firies 


Drown. 


VISCOUNT. v. /. (vicecomes, Lat.] 

Vifcount fignifies as much as fherif; between 
which two words there 1s no other difference, but 
that the one comes trom our conquerors the Nor- 
mans, and the other from our ancettors the Saxons. 
Vifcount alfo fignities a degree of nobility next toan 
earl, which is an old name of office, but a new one 
of dignity, never heard of amongft us till Henry vı. 
his days. Cowell, 


Visco/untess. 2 f [from <fcount. 
Fijcount and wifcountefs are pronounced 
wicsunt and wiccunte/s.} The lady of a 
vifcount; apeerefs of the fourth order, 

Viscous. adj. fui/quenx, Fre wifcofus, 
Lat.} Glutinous ; iticky ; tenacious. 

‘Phe caufe of the fcouring virtue of nitre is, that 
it hath a tubtile tpirit, which fevereth and divideth 
any thing that is foul and vifcous. Bacon, 

Holly is of fo vifcows a juice as they make bird- 
lime of the bark. Bacon, 

VISIBILITY, 2. f [vifbilté, Fr. from 
viftale. | 

1. The ftate or quality of being percepti- 
ble by the eye. 

The colours of outward objects brought into a 
darkened room, do much depend for their wiftdility 
upon the dimnefs of the light they are beheld by. 

Boyle. 

2. State of being apparent, or openly dif- 
coverable; confpicuou(nefs. 

They preduced this asan inftance azainft the per- 
petual vifióility of the church, and he brings it to 
prove that it ctafed to be a true church. 

Stilling fleet. 

In thefe, the vi/ibility and example of our virtues 
wil chiefly contitt, Rogers. 


VISIBLE. x. / Perceptibility by the eye. 

Vifbles work upan a looking-glafs, which is like 

the pupil of the ese; and audibles upon the places 
of echo, which refemble the cavera ofthe ear. 

Bacon. 


Vi'sieLe. adj. [eiible, Fr. wifsbilis, Lat. | 
1. Perceptible by the eve. 
On this mouat he appeared; under this tree 
Stood wfhle; and I 
Here with him at this fountain talk’d. Milton. 
Each thcught was vifble, that roll'd within, 
Az through a cryital caie the figur'd hours are feen. 


Dryden. 


A long feries of ancettors fhews the native luftre 
with great advantage; but if he degenerate from 
his line, the leat fpotis vifbleon ermine. Dryden. 

What’struc beauty but tair virtue’s face, 
Virtue made zifb/e in outward grace? 

2. Dilcovered to theeye. 

If that the heavens do not their wiftdle (pirits 
Send quickly down to tame the vile offences, 
Humanity mult perlorce prey on itfelf, 

Like moaiters of the deep. k Shak/peare. 
3. Apparent; open; confpicuous. | 

The factions at court were greater, or more wifi- 

ble Giaa before. Clarendon, 


Young. 


VAT SS 
Vi'lstaaeness. wf. [from wifible.]) State 
or quality of being vifible. 
Vi'stBcy. edv, [trom wiyible.} In a man- 

ner perceptible by the eye, l 

The day being wi/b/y governed by the fun, isa 
little longer than the revolution ot the equator; fo 
much as ıs occafioned by the advance ot the fun in 
his annual contrary motion along the ecliptick. 

tIzlder. 

By the head we make known more wi/d/y our 
fupplications, our threatenings: enough to fee the 
face, aud to underitand the mind at half a word. 

Dryden, 
VISION. u. fe [vifon, Fr. vifo, Lat. ] 
1. Sight; the faculty ot feeing. 

Anatomitts, when they have taken off from the 
bottom ct the eye that outward and mett thick cout 
called the dura mater, can then fee through the 
thinner coats, the pictures of objects lively painted 
thereon. And thele pictures, propagated by motion 
along the flores of the optick nerves into the brain, 
are the caufe ot vifion. Newiten. 

Thefe theorems being admitted into optics, thcie 
would be {cope enough ot handling that {cience vo- 
lugiinoufly, after a new manner ; notonly by teach- 
ing thofe things which tend to the perfectioa ot 
vifion, but alfo by determining mathematically all 
kinds of phevomena of colours which could be proe 
duced by refractions. Newton. 

2. The act of feeing. 

Vificn in the nextlite is the perfe@ing of faith 
in this; or faith here 1s turned into vifion there, as 
hope iato enjoying. Hammond. 
3. A fupernatural appearance ; a fpectre ; 
a phantom. 

The day ieems long, but night is odious ; 

No fttep, but dreams; no dreams, but vifious 


ftranze. Sidney. 
Lat night the very gods fhew’d me a vifion. 
Sbaifpeare. 


God’s mother deigned to appear to me; 

And, in a vifaa, full of majefty 
Will’d me to leave my bafe vocation. Shak/peare. 

Him God vouchfaf ’d 

To call by vificm, from his father’s houfe, 

Into a land which he will fhew him. Milton. 
4. A dream; fomething fhown in a dream. 
A dream happens to a ileeping, a vifion 
may happen to a waking man, A dream 
is fuppofed natural, a vifion miraculous ; 
but they are confounded. 

His dream returns ; his friend appears again: 
The murd’rer *s come; now help, or I am flain! 
’T was but a vifion Rili, and vifons are but vain. 

Dryden. 

The idea of any thing in our mind no more proves 
the exiftence of that thing, thao the wifans of a 
dream make a true hiftory. Locke. 


Vi'lsronary. adj. [vifionnaire, Fr. from 
vifion. 
1. Affected by phantoms; difpofed to re- 
ceive impreffions on theimagination, 
No more thefe fcenes my meditation aid, 
Or lull to rett the wifomary maid. Pepe. 
2. Imaginary ; not real; feea in a dream ; 
perceived by the imagination only. 
The hounds at neater diftance hoarfely bray‘d ; 
The hunter clofe purfu’d the vifhonary maid. 
Dryden. 
If you have any fkill in dreams, let me know 
whether l have the fame place in the real heart, 
that | had in the wifiexary one. Addifon 
Our victories only led usto further vionary pro- 
fpeéts; advantage was taken of the fanguine temper 
which fuccefs had wrought the nation up to. 
Swift. 
Vilston ary. |x. f. [vifionnaire, French. ] 
Va'sionrsr. § One whofe imagination 
is difturbed. 
This account exceeded all the Noftambuli or 2'/- 
Jfronaries l have met with. Turner. 
The lovely vionary gave him perpetual uneafi- 
nefs. Female Quixote. 


To VISIT. v. a. (vifiter, Fr, vito, Lat.] | 
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To go to fee. : 
You muft go vifit the lady that lies ince! tie 
her with my praycss; but I cannot gothther. 


Sduhfpcare. 
Virgins wi/ized my angel pow'ss. Lope 
| 2. {In f{criptural languages] ‘To fend 


ood or evil judicially. 

When Gad « i/iterh, what thall I anfwer him ? 

Thou thalt be ifred of the Lord with thuocer. 

Pariah, 

God vifi thee in good things. Juditbe 

That venerable body isin httle concern after what 
manner their mortal enemies 'ntena to treat them, 
whenever God thail «/t: us with fo tatal an event. 


Sait. 
3. To falute with a prefent. 
Samion wiffted his wite with a kid. f Judges 
4. To come io furvey, with judicial au- 
thority. 

The bithop ovght to vifit his diccefe every yer 
in perfon. Aip. 

To Vi’siT. w. ». To keep up the inter- 
courfe of ceremonial falutations at the 
houfes of each other. 

Whuilit fhe was under her mother fhe was forced 
to be genteel, to live in ceremony, to fit up late at 
nights, to be in the folly of every fafhion, and always 
vifiting on Sundays. Law, 

Visit. n. fe [viftte, Fr. fromthe verb. | 
‘The act of going to iee another. 

In adeftzned or accidental vift, let fume one take 

a book, which may be agreeable, and read in it. 
Watts. 
If this woman would make fewer 7i//s, or not be 


always talkative, they would neither ot them find it 
half fo hard to be affected with religion. Law, 


ViStTaBLe. adj. [from vifit.] Liable 
to be vilited. 
All hofpitals built fince the reformation, are vif- 
able by the king or lord chancellor. Ayliffe. 
Vi'sitant.n. f. [from vist.) One who 
gces to fee another. 
He alone 
To find where Adam fhelter’d, took his way, 
Not unperceiv’d of Adam, who to Eve, ? 
While the great vifitart approach’d thus fpake. 
Mitton. 
One vifit begins an acquaintance ; and when the 
vifstant comes again, he 1s no mare a franger. 
Scuth. 
Edward the fit, who had been a vifirart ia 
Spain, upon action in the Holy Land, fred both our 
pounds by the meafures of the eaft. Arbuthnot. 
Griev’d that a wiftant fo long fhould wait 
Unmark'd, unhonour'd, at a monarch’s gate, 
loftant he flew. Pipe. 
Acquainted with the worid, and quite well bred, 
Drufa receives her vifitawtsin bed. Young. 
VISITATION. z. f. [vifito, Lat. ] 
i. The act of vifiting. 
He comes not 
Like to his father’s greatnefs ; his approach, 
So out of circumitance and fudden, tel!s us, 
*Tis not a vį/itaticn tram'd, but forc’d 
By need and accident. 
What would you with the princefs ? 
Nothing but peace and gentle wi/trarion, 


S. bakfpeare. 


Shatf{pearte 
2. Objekt of vifits. 
O flow’rs, 
My early vifitation, and my laft. Milter. 


3. [wiitation, Fr.] Judicial vifit or per- 
ambulation. 

Your grace, in your metropolitical «j/ftaricz, hath 
begun a good work, ìn taking this into your religious 
coninderation; aod you have endeavoured a rcforma= 
tion. Whites 

The bifhop ought to vifit his diocefe every year in 
perfon, unlefs hc omits the fame becaule he would 
not burthen his churches; and then ought to fend 
his arch-deacon, which was the original of the arche 
deacon’s Wifi!.atiun. Ayliffe. 

4. Judiciai evil fent by God; ftate of tuf- 
fering judicial evil, 
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That which chow doft not underftand when thou 
veadett, thou haly underhand in the day of thy «i/i. 
tation. For many fecre’s of religion are not per- 
ceived till they be telr, and are not feit but in the 
day of a great calamity. Taylor. 

5. Communication of divine love. 

The mòt comfortable vifstations God hath fent 
men trom above, have taken efpscially the times ot 
prayer as their molt natural opportunities. Ll ożer. 

Vasitato’aiat. adj. [from wijor.] Be- 
longing to a judicial vifitor. 

Some will have it, that an archdeacon does of 
common rightexecute this vi/stateri2/ power in his 
archdeaconry : but others fay that an archdeacon 
has a vift'atorial power only of common right per 
mõdurı fimplicis ferurinii, as being bifhop’s vicar. 

i Ayliffe. 

Vi'sirer. wf. [from vist. ] 
1. One who comes to fee another. 

Here's ado to lock up honefty and honour from 
the accefs of gentle visitors. Shab/poare, 

You fee this confluence, this great flood of «isirexs. 

Shakfpeare. 
Confumptives of this degree entertain their vifi- 
ters with (trange rambling difcourfes of their intent 
of going here and there. Harvey. 
T have a large houfe, yet I (hould hardly prevail to 
find one viftcr, if £ were not able to hire him with | 
a battle of wine. Swift, | 

f-vyitenr, Fr.] An occafional judge ; | 
one who regulates the diforders of any 
focicty. 

The wifters expelled the orthodox ; they, with- 
out tcruple or fhame, poficifed themfelves of their 
colleges. Wotton. 

To him you muft your fickly fate refer; 

Your charter claims him as your wifiter, Garth. 

Whatever abufes have crept into the univerfities, 
might be reformed by ftriét injunctions to the vi/t- 
ters and heads of houfes. Swift. 
Visive. adj. [vifif, Fr. vifus, Latin. ] 

Formed in the att of feeing. 

This happens when the aris of the wi/ive cones, 
diltuled from the object, fall not upon the lame plane; 
but that which is conveyed into one eye is more de- 
preiled or elevated than that which enters the other. 

Brown. 
Vi‘snomy. n.f. [corrupted from phyfiog- 
momy.| Face; countenance. Not in ufe. 

Twelve gods do fit around in royal ftate, 

And Jove in midit with awful majeity, 

‘Lo judge the itrite between them ttirred late: 
Each ot the gos by his hke 2i/momy 
Each to be known, but Jove above them all, 

By his great looks and pow’r imperial. Spenfer. 
VI/SOR. z. f. [This word is varioufly 

written, wifard, wifar, vijor, wizard, 

wizor. I preter vior, as neareft the Latin 
wifus, and concurring with viage, a Kin- 
dred word: wifere, Fr-] A mask ufed 
to disfigure and difguife. See Vizaxp. 

] fear, indeed, the weaknefs of my government 
before, made you think fuch a mafk would be grate- 
ful unto me; and my weaker governinent fince, 
makes you pull otf the vifor. Sidney. 

"This loutith clown is fuch that you never faw fo 
ill-favoured a vifar; his behaviour fuch, that he is 
beyond the degrec of ridiculous. Lecke. 

By which deceit doth malk in vibr fair, 

And cait her colours dyed deep in grain, 

To feem like truth, whofe thape fhe well can fain. 

Sperfer. 

But that thy face is, v/zorelike, unchanging, 
Made impudent with ufe ot evil deeds, 

1 would etlay, proud queen, to make thee bluth. 

Shakfpiare. 


‘oe 
at 


One vifor remains, 
And that is Claudio; I know him by his bearing. | 
Shakfpeare, 
The Cyclops, a people of Sicily, remarkable for 
cruelty, might, perhaps, in their wars ufe a head- 
piece, or vizer. Droewe. 
Swarms o! knaves the vizor quite difgrace, 
And hide fecure behind a naked face. Young. 


Vi'soRED. auje [trom vifor-] Mafkeu. 


YLT 
Hence with thy brew’d enchantments, foul de- 
ceiver! 
Haft thou betray’d my credulous innocence 
With vifor'd taliood and bafe forgery? Milton. 
VISTA. n. f. [Italian.] View; profpect 
through an avenue. 

In St. Peter's, when a man ftands under the 
dome, if he !ooks upwards, he is attonithed at the 
fpacious hollow of the cupola, that makes one of 
the beautitulett vifs that the eyecan pafs through. 


Addifon, 

The finith'd garden to the view 
Its vfus opens, and its alleys green. Thomfan. 
Vilsuac. adj. [vifuel, French.) Ufed in 


fight; exerciling the power of fight; in- 
ftrumental to fight. 

An eye thruft forth fu as it hangs a pretty diftance 
by the vifual nerve, hath becn without any power | 
of fight ; and yet, alter being replaced, recovercd ' 
fighe. Bacon. 

Nor thinke my hurt offends me ; for my fire 
Can foone repofe in it the vifual fre. Chapman. 

The air, 
No where fo clear, fharpen'd his viwa? ray 
To objects diftant far. 
Then purg'd with euphrafy and rue 


Milton. 


1. Contributing to life; neceflary to life, 
His heart, broken with unkindnefs and aflićtion, | 
ftretched fo far beyond his limits with this excels | 
of comfort, as it was able no longer to keep fate his 
vital (piritse Sidney. 
All nature laughs, the groves are frefh and fair ; 
The fun’s mild luftre warms the vital air. Lope. 
2, Relating to life. 
Let not Bardolph’s vita? thread be cut 


With edge of penny cord, and vile reproach. 
Shalfpeare. 


On the rock a fcanty meafure place 
Of vita! Rax, and turn the wheel a-pace, Dryden. 
3. Containing life. 
Spirits that live throughout ; 
Wital in every part; not as frail man, 
Yu intrails, heart, or head, liver or reins, 
Cannot but by annihilating die. 
On the watry calm 
Iis brooding wings the fpirit of God outfpreads ; 
And vital virtue infus’d, and vital warmth 
‘Throughout the fluid mafs. Milton. 
4. Being the feat of life. 
‘The dart flew on, and pierc’d a vital part. Pope. 
5. So difpofed as to live. Little ufed, and 
rather Latin than Englifh. 

Pythagoras and Hippocrates not only affirm the 
birth of the feventh month to be vital, that of the 
eighth mortal; but the progreffiun thereto to be 
meafured by rule. Brown, 

6. Effential; chiefly neceffary. 
Know, grief’s vital part 
Confilts in nature, mot in art. 


Milton. 


Lifsp Corbet. 
Vira'tity. x /. [from vital.) Power 
ot fublfifting in life. 

Whether that motion, vitality and operation were 
hy incubation, or how elie, the mauner is only known 
to God. Raleigh, 

For the fecurity of fpecies produced only by feed, 
providence hath endued all feed with a laiting vita- 
lity, that it by any accident it happen uot to ger- 
minate the tirit year, it will continue its Lecundiry 
twenty or thirty years. Ray. 


Vi'TALLY. adv. [from vital.) In fucha 
manner as to give life. 

The organical ttruéture of human bodies, whereby 
they are fitted to live and move, and be i !'4-/y m- 
formed by the foul, is the workmanft.ip ot a mort 
wile, powertul, and beneficent maker. Ben: ley. 


Viı’TtaLs. me / (Without the fingular.] 
Parts efienuaal to life, 
By fits my fwelling grief appears, 
Jn riling fighs, and tailing tear:, 
That flow tvo well the warm defires, 
The tlenr, flow, confuming fires, 
Which on my inmott vitals prey, 


And melt my very foul away. Philips. 


Val Vi 
Vilrecrary. 2 / [from witedlar, Latin. } 
The place where the yolk of the egg 
fwims in the white. 
A greater difficulty in the doctrine of eggs is, how 
the iperm ot the cock attaincth into every egg ; Ance 
« the witellary or place of the yola is very high. 

Brown. 
To VI'TIATE. v. a. fini, Latin. ]> To 

deprave ; to fpotl ; to make lefs pure. 
The fun in his garden gives him the purity of 
vifible objects, and of true nature betore ‘he was vi- 
tiated by luxury. Evelyn. 
The omans of focech are managed by fo muny 
mufcies, that (peech is not eafily defiroyed, thoug' 
often fumewhat vitiated as to fome particular letters. 
tholaer. 
Spizits encountering foul bodics, ard exciting « 
fermentation of thole virite! humours, precipitate 
iato putrid fevers. flarvey. 
This undiftincuithing complaifance will tirtate 
the talte of the readers, and mifguide many of them 
in their judgments, where to approve and where to 
cenfure. Garth. 
A tranfpofition of the order of the facramenta! 

words, in fome men’s opinion, vitiates baptifm. 


| Alije. 
The vi'ual nerve; for hehad much to fee, Milton. | 


VITAL. adj, [vialis, Latin. | | 


Vitia/rion, x. f. [from witiate.| De- 
pravation; corruption. 
The forefaid extenuation of the body is imputed 
tothe blood’s witiatise by malign putrid vapours 
{moking throughout the veflels. Harvey. 


Yo VIVILVTIGATE. v. ». {witiofus and 
litiga, Latin. |] To contend in law litigi- 
oufly and cavilloully. 


VITILITIGA'TION. xe f. (from witilite. 
gate.) Contention; cavillation. 
I’ll torce you, by right ratiocination, 
To leave your vitiitigation. 


Hudibraz. 


Vitiosity. mf. [trom virizfas, Latin.) 
Depravity; corruption, 

He charges it wholly upon the corruption, per- 
veifenefs, and visiofity of man’s will, as the only 
caufe that rendered all the arguments his do¢trine 
came clothed with, unfuccefsful. Sout, 

VITTIOUS. adj. (vicieux, French; vitiz/us, 
Latin. | 
1. Corrupt ; wicked; oppofite to virtuous, 
It is rather applied to habitual taults, 
than criminal actions. Itis ufed of pera 
fons and practices. 
Make known 
It is no viticus blot, murder, or foulnefs 
That hath depriv’d me ot your grace. Shat/pearce 
W itnels th’ irreverent lon 
Of him who built the ark ; who for the fhame 
Done to his father, heard his heavy curfe, 
© Servant of fervants,’ on his vitious race, Ailton, 
Wits what the vitious fear, the virtuous fhun 5! 
‘Ty fools ’tis hated, and by knaves undone. Pupe. 

No troops abroad are fo ill difciplined as tne 
Englith; which cannot well be otherwile, while 
the common faldiers have betore their eyes the 
vitiows example ot their leaders, Swift. 


iz. Corrupt; having phyfical ill qualities. 


When vitisus language contends to be high, it is 
full ot rock, mountain, and pointednels. L. Forf. 
Here, troin the virious air and lickly tkies, 

A plague did ua the dumb creation rile. Dryden. 
Vi'tiousty. adv. [from wvitious.} Not 
virtuoufly ; corruptly. 
Vilviousness. m f. [trom vitions ] Cor- 

ruptnefs ; itate of being vitious. 
When we in our virioufnefs grow hard, 
The wile gods iral our eyes. Shul/peare. 
What makes a governor juitly defpifed is virtice/~ 
nefi and ill morals. Virtuc mult tip the preachers 
toogue and the ruler’s tcepter with authority. 
Sour, 
VITREOUS. adj (vitri, French; vitrexs, 
Latin.} Glaffy ; confiiting of glaf ; re« 
fembling glafs. 
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VIT 


The hole anfwers to the pupil of the eye; the 
eryftalline humour to the lenticular glafs; the dark 
ronm to the cavity containing the witresus humour, 
and the white paper to the retina. Ray. 

When the phlegm is too vifcous, or feparates into 
too grea! a quantity, it brings the blond into a mor- 
bid ftate: this vifcous phlegm feems to be the -wi?- 
reous petuite of the ancients. Arbuthnt. 

Vi'tREOUSNESS. ze f. [from <itrecus. | 
Refembiance of glafs, 


Vi'rriFicaBLe. adj. [from vitrificate.} 
Convertible into glafs. 

Jo VITRUFICATE, v. a. [vitrum and 
Jfazio, Latin.) To change into glafs. 

We have metals vitrificate:1, and other materials, 

befides thole of which you make glafs. Bacon. 

VITRIFICATION. x. f. [vitrification, Fr. 
from vitrificate.} Produ€tion of glafs; 
act of changing, or ftate of being changed 
into glafs. 

For vitrification likewife, what metals will 
endure it? Alfo, becaufe vitrification is accounted a 
kind of death of metals, what witrifeation will 
admit of turning back again, and what not ? Bacon. 

1f the heat be more fierce, it maketh the groller 
partitfelf run and melt; as in the making of ordi- 
nary glafs; and in the vitrification of earth in the 


inner parts of furnaces; and in the vitrification of 
brick and metals. Bacon, 


Upon the knowledge of the different ways of | 


making Minerals and metals capable of vitrification, 
depends the art of making counterfeit or fictitious 
gems. Beyle. 
Jo Vi'tRIFY. v, a. [vitrifier, Fr. vitrum 
and facio, Lat.) Tu change into glafs, 
Metals will vitrity 3 and perhaps fome portion of 
the glafs of metal vitrified, mixed in the pot of 
ordinary glafs metal, will make the whole mafs 
more tough. Bacon. 
Iron-flagy vitrified, has in it cortices incompal- 
fing one another, like thofe in agats. Moodward. 
Jo Vi'raiFy.v.2. To become glafs ; to 
be changed into glafs. 
Chymifs make veflels of animal fudfances cal- 
cived, which will not vitrify in the fires for all 
earth which hath any fale or oilin it, will turn to 


gials. arbuthuct. 
Vilrrion. #.f. [wvitriol, French ; vitriolwa, 
Latin. ] 


Fitriol is produced by addition of a metallick 
matter with the foil acid falt. 4 oodward. 
I rubbed it with a wiirszeattone. Wiseman. 


Vi'trioLate. adj. [witriolé, French ; 
Vi'TRIOLATED, | from citrisium, Lat. | 
impregnated with vitriol; confifting of 
vitriol. 
Tron may be diffolved by any tart, falt, or vitriol- 
ated water, Bacon. 
‘The water having diffolved the imperfectly cal- 
cined body, the witriodate corpufcles {wimming in 
the liquor, by their occurfions conitituted little maf- 


fes of vitriol, which gave the water they impregnated 
a fair vitriolate colour. Boyle. 


VITRIO'LICK. ) adj. [vitriolgue, French ; 
Vi'rrioLovs. § from vitriolum, Latin. } 

Refembling vitriol; containing vitriol. 
Copperofe of Mars, by fome called talt of fteel, 
made by the fpirits of vitriol or fulphur, will, after 
ablution, be attracted by the luaditone: and there- 
fore whether thofe hooting falts partake but little of 
fteel, and be not rather the vitriolcus fpirits fined 
unto falı by the effuvium or odour of iteel, is not 
without good queftion. Brown, 
Thefe falts have fomewhat of a nitrous talte, but 
mired with a {match of a vitriolick, Grew. 
By over-fermentation or long keeping, wine be- 
comes sharp, as in hock, like the virriolick acidity. 
Flyer. 
Vi'ruLine. adj, (vitulinus, Lat. j Belong- 
ing to a calf, or to veal. Bailey. 

ViTo/PERABLE, adj. [vituperabilis, Lat. 
Blameworthy. Ainfwerth. 
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To VITU'PERATE, t. a. [wituperer, Fr. 
witupera, Lat.) To blame ; to cenfure. 
VITUPERA'TIONe e /, (vituperatis, Lat. | 

Flame ; cenfure. 

Such a writing ought to be clean, and free from 

any cavil or vitwperacion of rafure. Ayli fe. 
VIVA'CIOUS. adj. [vivax, Latin. ] 
11. Long-lived. 

Though we fhould allow them their perpetual 
calm and equability of heat, they will never be able 
to prove, that therefore men would be fo vivacinus 
as they would have us believe. Bentley. 

2. Sprightly ; gay; ative; lively. 
Wiva'ctousness.¢% /. [ vivacie, Fr. 
| Vea ENY. from vivacious. | 
1. Livelinefs; fprightlinefs. 
He had a great vivacity in his countenance. 
Dryden. 

2. Longevity; length of life, 
| Fables are railed concerning the vivacity of deer: 
for neither are their geftation nor increment fuch as 
| may afford an argument of long lite. Brown. 
| 3. Power of living. 

They are citeemed very hot in operation, and 
will, in a convenient air, turvive fome days the lofs 
of their heads and hearts; fo vigorous is their 


vivacity. Boyle. 
Vilvary. 2 f. [civarium, Latin.] A 
| warren. Ainfworth, 


Vive. adj. (vif. Fr. vivus, Lat.) Lively ; 
forcible ; prefling. 

Ry a vixe and forcible perfuafion, he moved him 
to a war upon Flanders. Bacon. 

\Vilvency. z. J. [vivo, Lat.] Manner ot 
_ fupporting or continuing life, or vegita- 
tion. 

Although notin a diftinét and indifputable way of 
wivericy, or anfwering in all points the property of 
plants, yet in inferior and defcending conftitutions 
they are determined by feminalities. Brown. 

Vi'ves. x. / A dilftemper among horfes. 

Vives is much like the ttrangles; and the chie! 
difference is, that for the molit part the {trangles hap- 
pen to colts and young horfes while they are atgrafs, 
by feeding with their heads downwards; by which 

| means the {welliog inclines more to the jaws; but 
the vives happens to horfes at any age and time, and 
is more particularly Gtuated in the glands and ker- 
nels under the ears. Furrier’s Dictionary, 
VIVID. adj. [vividus, Latin. } 
t. Lively; quick; ftriking. 
The liquor, retaining its former vivid colour, 
was grown clear again. Bayle. 
| To make thefe experiments the more maniteit, 
fuch bodies ought to be chofen as have the fulleit and 
moft vivid colours, and two of thofe bodies com- 
pared together. Newten. 
Ah! what avail his glofly varying dyes ; 
The vivit green his thining plumes unfold ; 
His painted wiogs, and brealt that flames with gold ? 
Pope. 


2. Sprightly ; active. 


Body is a fit workhoufe for fprightly vivid | 


faculties to exercife and exert themfelves ine Sonto. 

Where the genius is bright, and the imagination 
vivid, the power of memery may loc its improve- 
ment. Waits. 


| Vilviniy. adv, [from vivid.] With life; 
with quicknefs; with ftrength. 
In the moon we can, with excellent telefcopes, 


difcern many hills and vallies whereof fome are | 


more and fome lefs vivi Zy 1luttrated; and others 
have a fainter, others a deeper fhade. Boyle 
Senfitive objets affect a man, in the ftate of this 
prefent life, much more warmly and vivitiy than 
thofe which affect only his nobler part, his mind. 
Souh 
Vi'vinness. 2. /. [from vivid.) Life; 
vigour; quicknefs. 
Vivil'ricaL, adj, [vivificus, Lat.] Giving 
life. Bailey. 


To VIVIFICATE, Ve We [vivi CI, Lat. } 


VIZ 

1. To make alive; to inform with life; to 
animate. 

2. To recover from fuch a change of form 
as feems to deftroy the effential proper- 
ties. A chymical term. 

Vivirica’tion, ze / farvifcation, Fr, 
from vivi cate. | The aét of giving 
life. 

Ifthat motion be in a certain order, there follow- 
eth vivification and figuration. Bacon. 

VIVI'FICK. adj. [vivifigue, Fr. wivi CUS y 
Latin. | Giving life; making alive, 

Without the fun’s falutary and vivifick beams, 
all motion would ceafe, and nothing be left but 
darknefs and death. Ray. 

To Vi'vify. v.a. [vivifter, Fr. vivus and 
facio, Lat.] To make alive ; to animate; 
to endue with life. 

It hath been obferved by the ancients, that there 
isa worm that breedeth in old fnow, of a reddiih 
colour, and dull of motion; which would thow that 
fnow hath in ıt a fecret warmth, elfe it could hardly 
vivify. Bacon. 

Sitting on eggs doth vivify, notnourith. Bacone 

Gut-worms, as foon as vizified, creep into the 
ftomach for nutriment. Harvey. 

Viva'rpaRous. adv. (vivus and paris, 
Latin.} Bringing the young alive 
oppofed to oviparous. 

When we perceive that batts have teats, it is uot 
unreafonable to infer, they give fuck ; but whereas 
no other flying animals have thefe parts, we cannot 
from them inter a viviparous exclution. Browne 

Their fpecies might continue, though they had 
been viviparous; yet it would have brought their 
individuals to very fmall numbers. Moree 

If birds had been viviparous, the burthen of their 
womb had been fo great aud heavy, that their wings 
would have failed them. Ray. 

Vil'xen. mf 

Vixen, or fixen, is the name of a fhe-fox $ other- 
wife applied toa woman whofe nature and condition 
is thereby compared to a the-fox. Verfi-gane 

O ! when the’s angry, the is keen and fhrewd ; 
She.was a vixen, when fhe went to fchool ; 

And though the be but little, the is herce. Sb2k/pe 

See a pack of [paniels, called lovers, in a hot pur- 
fuit of a twoelegged vixen, who only flies the whole 
loud pack, to be fingled out by one. Wy cherley. 

Viz. adv. [This word 1s videlicet, writ- 
ten with a contraction.] To wit; that 
is. A barbarous form of an unneceffary 
word, 

That which fo oft, by fundry writers, 

Has been applied t’almoft all iighters, 

More jultly may b’ afcrib’d to this, 

‘Than any other warrior, vize 

None ever acted both parts bolder, 

Both of a chieftain and a foldier. Hudibras. 

The chief of all figos which the Almighty enducd 
man with, is human voice, and the feveral modifi- 
cations thereof by the organs of fpeech, wiz. the 
letters of the alphabet, formed by the feveral mo- 
tions of the mouth. Holde. 

Let this be done relatively, viz. one thing greater 
or itronger, calting the ret behind, and rendering it 
lefs fenfible by sts oppofition. Di yden. 


VUZARD. 2. f. [vifiere, French, 
Viısor.} A imafk ufed for difguife. 
Let the fuits of the matkers be grateful, and fuch 
as become tho perfon when the vizards are off. 
Bacon, 


See 


ZEfchylus 

Brought ezards in a civiler difguife. Rofcommon. 
A lie is hike a vizurd, that may cover the face 
indeed, but can never become it. South. 
Ye thall know them by their fruits, not by their 
well or ill living; for they put on the wizard of 
feeming fandticy. Aticrbury, 
He muiltook ie for a very whimtical fort of malk ; 
but upon a nearer view he found, that the held hee 
vizard in her hand. Addijcn, 
To Vi'zarv, v a. [from the noun,} ‘To 

maik, 


U LT 


Degrec heing tixarded, 
Th’ unworthielt thews as tairly in the maik. 
Shak/peare. 
Vizier, m. f [properly wazir.] The 
prime m nilter of the Turki empire. 
He made him vizier, which isthe chief of all 
the buifas. Krolles. 
This grand vizier prefuming to inve 
The chicf imperial city of the weft; i 
With the firt charge compell’d in hafe to rife, 
His treafure, tents, and cannon, left a prize. H oler. 
U'LCER. w. / (ulcere, French; xleus, 
Latin.? A fore of continuance; not a 


new wound. 
Thou anfwertt, the is fair; 
Pour’ it in the open wécer of my heart 
Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, hei gait, her voice! 
Shaksperre. 
My ulcers {well, 
Corrupt and fmell. Sandys. 
Inteftine ftone and ulcer, colick pangs. Milion. 
While he was dreffing that opening, other ab- 
fceffes were railed, and trom the feveral apottema- 
tions fiouous w/cers were made. Wifeman, 
Yo U'uceraTe. v. x. To turn toan ulcer. 
Yo U'.cerate. vw a. [xulcerer, French; 
ulcero, Latin.] To difeafe with fores. 
Some depend upon the intemperament of the part 
wiecrated; others upon the continual afflux of lace- 
rauve humours. Harvey. 
An acrid and purulent matter mixeth with the 
blood, in luch as have their lungs ulcerated. 
Arbuthnot. 
Uccera'tion. 2. f. [ulceration, French ; 
ulevratio, from ulcero, Latin. ] 
1. The act of breaking into ulcers. 


2. Ulcer; fore. 
The ettacts of mercury on u/cerations are mani- 
fet. 
U'LCERED. adj, [ulceré, French; from 
ulcer.) Grown by time from a hurt to 
an ulcer. 
fEfculapius went about with a dog and a fhe- 
goat; the tirit for lickiog w/cered wounds, and the 
goat*s milk for the difeafes of the tomach. Teple. 
U'-cerous, adj. [ulcerofus, Latin.) Af- 
fiicted with old fores. 
Strangely vifited people, 
All fwolo and w/cerons, he cures. Shal/peare. 
An ulcersus difpofition of the lungs, and an ulcer 
ef the lungs, may be appofitely termed caufes of a 
puimonique confur ption. Harvey. 
U'LCEROUSNESS, xe / [from ulcerous. } 
The ftate of being ulcerous. 
Uci'ctnovs, adje [uliginofus, Latin.) 
Slimy ; muddy. 
The uligixous lacteous matter taken notice of in 
the coral hfhings upon the coatt of Italy, was only a 
collection of the coralline particles. Woodward. 
ULTIMATE, adj. [ ultimus, Latin.) In- 
tended in the laft refort ; being the lait 


in the train of confequences. 

I would be at the worft; worlt is my port, 

My harbour, and my ultimate repole. Milton 

Many actions aft to procure fame, are not condu- 
cive to this our x/rimate happinefs. Addifon. 

The ultimate allotment of God to men, is teally 
a confequence of their own voluntary choice, in 
doing good or evil, Rogers. 

U'ttimatTeLy. adv. [from ultimate. | 
In the laft confequence, 

Charity is more extenfive than either of the two 
other graces, which center ulrima:ely ia ourfelves ; 
for we believe, and we hope tor our own fakes: but 
love, which is a more difinterefted principle, Carries 
us out of ourfelves, into defires and endeavours o! 
promoting the interefts of other beings. Atterbury. 

Truft in our own powers xdiintsée/y terminates in 
the friendihip of uthes men, which thefe advantages 
allure to us. Rogers, 


Unri'Mity. x. f. [udtimus, Latin.] The 
latt tage; the laft confequence. A word 
very Cunyenient, but not in ufe, 


Arbuthnot. 


UMB 


Alteration of one body into another, from erudity ! 
to perfet concoction, is the wltimity of that procefs, 
Bacan. 
U'LTRAMARINE. 9. f, [ultra and marinus, 
Latin.] One of the nobleft blue colours 
ufed in painting, produced by calcina- 

tion from the ftune called lapis lazuli. 

Aull. 
Others, notwithttanding they are brown, ceafe 


not to be foft and taint, as the blue of u/rramarine. 
Dryden, 


U'LTRAMARINE. adj, [ultra marinus, 
Latin.] Being beyond the fea; foreign. 
Ainfeworth, 

ULTRAMO'NTANE. adj, [ultramontain, 


French ; ultra montanus, Latin.] Being 
beyond the mountains. 

ULTRAMU'NDANE. adj, [ultraand mun- 
dus, Latin,] Being beyond the world. 

ULTRO'NEOUS, adj. (xltro, Latin.) Spon- 
taneous; voluntary., 

U'mBEL. m. /. In botany, the extremity of 
a ftalk or branch divided into feveral 
pedicles or rays, beginning from the fame 
point, and opening fo as to form an in- 
verted cone. Dia. 

UmgeE'LLATED. adj, In botany, is faid of 
flowers when many of them grow toge- 
ther in umbels. Did. 

UMBELLI'FEROUS, adj. [umbel and fero, 
Latin.] In botany, being a plant that 
bears many flowers, growing upon many 
footftalks, proceeding from the fame 
centre ; and chiefly appropriated to fuch 
plants whofe flowers are compofed of five 
leaves, as fennel and parfnip. Di&. 

UMBER. 7. f. 

1, Umber is a fad colour; which grind 
with gum water, and lighten it with a 
little cerufe, and a (hive of faffron. 

Peacham. 

I'll put myfelfin poor and mean attire, 
And with a kind of umber {mirch my face. Sbaifp. 
Umbre is very fentible and earthy ; there is nothing 
but pure black which can difpute with it. Dryden. 
The winbres, ochres, and minerals found in the 


fifflures, are much finer than thofe found in the 
itrata. Wosdward, 
2. A filh. [rhymallus, Latin. | 
The wander and grayling dither as the herring and 
pilcher do: but though they may do fo in other 
nations, thofe in England differ nothing bur in their 
names. Waon. 
U'MBERED. adj. 
Latin.] Shaded; clouded. 


From camp to camp, through the foul womb of 
night 
Fire anfwers nie and through their paly flames 
Each battle fees the other’s «mber'd face. Nhak/p. 
Umei'ticar. adj. [umbilicale, French ; 
from xzabilicus, Latin,} Belonging to 
the navel. 
Birds are nourifhed by wmbilical veins, and the 
navel is manifelt a day of two after exclufion. 
Brown, 
In acalf, the xmbilical vetfels terminate in cer- 
tain bodies divided into a multitude of carneous 
papillz, received into fo many fockets of the cotyle- 


dons growing on the womb. Ray 
U'sB Les, wf. | umbles, French.] A deer’s 
Dif. 


entrails, 
U'MBO. u./. ([Latin.] The pointed bofs, 

or prominent part of a buc!:ler. 

Thy words together ty'd in fmalt hanks, 

Clofe as the Macedonian phalanx ; 

Or like the umdo of the Romans, 
- Which fierceft toes could break by no means. Sawifr. 
U'MBRAGE. 4. f. [ombrage, Krench, } 
1. Shade ; freen of trees. 


[from umber OF umbra, | 


UMP 


O, mighe Í here 
In folitude live favaze; in fome glade 
Obfeur’d, where higheft woods, impenetrable 
To itar or fun-light, fprcad their umbrage broad, 
And brown as evening ! Milton. 
Men fwelt’ring run 
To grots and caves, and the cool wmbrage feck 
Of woven arborels. Philip:, 
2. Shadow; appearance. 
The reft are umbrages quickly difpelled ; the 
aftrologer fubjects liberty to the motions of heaven. 
Bramball againft thbtes, 
The opinion carries no thew of truth nor umbrage 
of reafon of its fide. Woodivard. 
Such a removal of the metal out of one part of 
the mafs, and colleting otit in another, has mifled 
fome, and given umbrage to an opinion, that tbere 


ìs a growth of metal in ore expofed tothe air. 
Wocdward, 


3. Refentment; offence; fufpicion of in- 


jury. 

Although he went on with the war, yet it fhou'd 
be but with his fword in his hand, to bend the 
ftiffnefs of the other party to accept of peace; and fo 
the king fhould take no ur:bruge of his arming ard 
profecution. Racer. 

UMBRA'GEOUS. adj. [umbragicux, Fr.) 
Shady ; yielding thade. 


Umbrageous grots, and caves of cool recefs. 


Mitton. 
Walk daily in a pleafant, airy, and umbrogesus 
garden. Harvey. 


The ftealing thower is fcarce to patter heard, 
Beneath th’ wméragecus multitude of leaves. 
Toomyon. 
UMBRA'GEOUSNESS. a /. [from umbra- 


geous.| Shadinefs. 

The exceeding umbragecuine/s of this tree, he 
compareth to the dark and fhadowed life of man; 
through which the fun of jultice being not able te 
pierce, we have all remained in the fhadow of death, 
till it pleafed Chritt to climb the tree of the crofs, 
for our enlightening and redemption. Raleigh. 

UMBRA'TILE. adj. [xmbratiis, Latin.) 
Being in the fhade. 

U'MBREL. Dx. /. [fromumbra, Latin. } 

Umpereiea. § A fkreen ufed in hot 
countries to keep off the fun, and in 
others to bear off the rain. 

I can carry your umbrele, and fan your ladvthip. 

Dryden, 
Good houfewifes, 
Defended by th? umbri!la’s orly fhed, 
Sate through the wet on clinking pattens tread. 


Gay. 
UMBRIR'RE, 2 /. The vifor of the hel- 
met. Spenfer. 


Umero'srty. n. /- [umbrofus, Latin, ] 
Shadinefs ; exclufion of light. 

Oiled paper becometh more tranfparent, and ad 
mits the vifible rays with much lefs wmbro/ty. 
Brown. 

U'MPIRAGE. x. f. [from umpire.] Arbi- 
tration; friendly decifion of a contro- 
verfy. 

U'sprre. x. / [This word Minpew, with 
great applaufe from Skinner, derives from 
un pere, French, a father.) An arbi- 
trator; one who, as a common friend, 
decides difputes. It is by Broa» taken 


fimply for a judge, in a fenfe not ufual. 
Give me iome prefent counfel ; or, behold, 
'Twixt my extremes and me, this bloody knife 
Shall play the empire ; arburating that, 
Which the commuifion of thy years aud art 
Could to no iffue of true honour bring. Shwd/peares 
Jut death, kind umpir- of men’s miferiesy 
With {weet enlargement doth difmils me hence. 
Soukipearte 
Rut as fwayne wokent fed on the plaines, 
And made the echo xpire ot my ftraincs Brown. 
The learned Sennertus, in that book, takes noe 
upon him Co play the advocate tor the chymufts, but 
the ampire bewwixt them and (he pesipatetcks. 
Bryle; 


` 
UNA 
The vat ditance that fia had put between the 
offending creature and the offended Creator, required 
the help of fame great umpire and intercetfor, to 
open him a new way ef accels to God; and this 
Chrift did for us as media®or. South, 
The jealous fects, that dare not truf their caufe 
So far trom their own will as from the laws, 
You for their wapire and their fynod take. Dryden. 
Among thole perfons, going to law was utterly a 
fault, being ordinarily on fuch accounts as were too 
light for the hearing of courts and wnpires. 
Kettlewell, 
Un. A Saxon privative or negative parti- 
cie anfwering to 4 of the Latins, and « 
of the Greeks, ov, Dutch. It is placed 
almoit at will before adjeétives and ad- 
verbs. All the initances of this kind of 
compoiition can.ot therefore be inferted ; 
but I have collected a number fufficienr, 
perhaps more than fufficient, to explain 
i 
The examples however, though numerous, might 
have eafily been made move; for almott every adjec- 
tive has a fabitaative and an adverb adhering to it, 
as anfelchful, uxfaithfulncfs, unfaitbfuliy. Un ais 
prejixed tocdjeQives with their derivatives, as ni- 
ant, unapine/s, unar dy; and to patfive participles, 
as bust, unvurt; favoured, unfuvoured? itis prè- 
fixed likewife to participial adjcCtives, as pleafing, 
unpleajitz, but rarely in the verbal fenfe expretfing 
ation; we cannot fay, the dart flew unwounding, 
though we fay, the man e(caped unwounded. Ln 
and vz may be thus diftinguithed : To words merely 
Englith we prefix xz, as “fit; to words borrowed 
inthe pofitive fenfe, but made negative by ourfelves, 
we prek ua, as gencrous, ungenerouse When we 
borrow both words, we retain the Latin or French 
in, as elegant, inelegant; pelitick, impolitick. Be- 
fore fubftantives, if they have the EnghM termina- 
cian Refs, it as proper to prefix uz, as unfitnefs; un- 
gracioujnejs : Lf they have the Latin or French ter- 
minations in (de, ice, or ence, and for the moft part 
if they end in ty, the negative în is put before them, 
© as unapt, unapinefs, inaptitude; xajuft, injuflice; 
_ imprudence; unfaithful, unfaithfulnds, infidelity. 
Unazalsuen. alj, [from abajbed.| Not 
fhamed ; not contufed by modeity. 


Earlefson high, ftood wmzha/b'd Defoe, 
And Tutchin flagrant trom the tcourge below. Pafe. 


Una'sce. adj. [from able.] 
1. Not havieg ability. With so before a 


verb, and for before a noun. 
The Amalekites fet on them, fuppofing that they 
had been weary, and unable to refilt. Raleigh. 
Zeal mov’d thee : 
To pleafe thy gods thou didit it ; gods vralle 
TJ’ acquit themfelves, and profecute their foes. 


| 


Ailton. 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Gaz'd on the fair, 
And figh’d and look'd, and figh’d again. Dryden. 


1 intended to put it in practice, though far unable 
for the attempt of fuch a poem. Deyelen, 
Man, under the difadvantages of a weak and 
fallen nature, was unable even to form an idea ot 
happinefs worthy hisreatonable ambition, Regers. 


2. Weak ; impotent. 
A love that makes breath poor, and fpeech xn- 
able; 


Beyond all manner of fo much I love you. SAuk/p. 


Unaso'tisHen. adj. [from abolifbed. | 
Not repealed ; remaining in force. 
The number of needlefs laws sorabolifhed, doth 


weaken the torce of them that are neceflary. 
Elcoker. 


UNACCEPTABLE. adj. [from accepiable. | 
Not pleafing ; not fuch as is well re- 
ceived. 

The marquis at that time was very unacceptable 
to his countrymen. Clarendon. 
Tis as indecent as unacceptable; and all men are 
willing to flink out of fuch company, the fobcr for 

the hazards, and the jovial for the unpleafantne(s. 
Gevernment of the Tongue. 


4 


ay 


| 


UNA 
Every method for deterring others- from the like | 
practices tor the future, muk be wmaceeptabie and 
difpleating to the friends of the guilty. Aidifsn. 
lf he fhrinkstrom an vzaeceptabie duty, there is 
a fecret referve of infidelity at the bottom. Rogers. 
UNaACCE'PTABLENESS. x. /. {from avac- 
ceptable.) State of not pleafing. 
This alteration arifes from the umacceptablenels 
of the fubject I am upon. Collier. 
Unacce'rrep. adj, [from accepted. } 
Not accepted. 
By turns put on the fupgtiant, and the lord; 
Offer’d again the unaccepted wreath, 
And choice of happy love, orinttant death. 


| UNACCE'’SSIBLENESS. x. f. [from accef- 


fiblenefs.) State of not being to beat- 
tained or approached. 

Many excellent things are in nature, which, by 
realon of the remotenels from us, and wxacceffibic- 
refs to them, are not within any of vur faculties to 

_apprehend. Ha'e. 

ÜNACCO'MMODATED. adj. (from accom- 

modated.) Unfurnifhed with external 
convenience. 

Unaccommcdated man is no more than fuch a 
poor, bare, forked animal as thou art. Shak/peare, 

UNACCOMPANIED. adje [trom accom- 
panied.) Not attended. 

Seldom one accident, profperous or adverfe, com- 
eth uwtucesmpanied with the like. Hayward. 

Unacco’MPLIsHED. adj, [from accom- 
plijeed.| Unfinithed ; incomplete. 

Beware of death: thou canit not die unperjur’d, 
And leave an xnaccomplifh’d love behind. 

Thy vows are mine. Dryden. 

‘The gods, difmay’d at his approach, withdrew, 
Nor durlt their unaccompli/b’'d crime purfue. 

Dryden. 


Unacco’uNTABLE. aaj. [from account- 


able. | 


1. Not explicable; not to be folved by 
reafon ; not reducible to rule. 
1 Mall note difficulties, which are not ufually ob- 
ferved, though unaccountable. Glanville. 
The folly ts fo unaccountable, that enemies pafs 
upon us for friends. L' Eftrarge. 
There has been an waccountadble difpotition of 
late, to fetch the fathion from the French. Adudi/can. 
What is yet more wraccountable, would he com- 
plain of their refitting his omnipetence. 
The Chinefe are au unaccountabie people, ftrangely 
compounded of knowledge and ignorance. acon. 
The manner whereby the foul aod body are 
united, and how they are dittinguifhed, is wholly 
unaccountable to us, Swift. 
2. Not fubje& ; not controlled. 
Unacco'unraBLy. adv, Strangely. 
The boy proved to be the fon of the merchant, 
whofe heart had fo xzaccountably melted at the 
fight of him. Addijon. 
UNA'CCURATE, ad. [from accurate. | 
Not exact. 
Galileo uting an wracewrate way, defined the air 
to be in weight to water but as one to tour hundred. 
Boyle. 
UNA'CCURATENESS. z. f. [from snaccu- 
rate.) Want of exaċtnefse For this 
are commonly ufed ivaccurate and inac- 
curacy. 
le may be much more probably maintained than 
hitherto, as agrinit the uraccurasenefs and uncon- 
cludingnefs ot the analytical experiments*'vulgarly to 
be relied on. Boyle. 
Unxaccu'stTomen, adi. (from accuftamed. | 
t. Not ufed ; not habituated: with z2% 
l was chaitifed as a bullock wnaccusiemcd to the 
yoke. Feremiab. 
The neceffity of air to the moft of animals wac- 
cuficmed to the want of it, may bett be judged of by 
the tollowiug experiments. Boyle. 


2. New; nat ufual, 
i “PH fend one to Mantua, 
Where that fame baniih’d runagate doth lives 


| 


| 
í 
| 


Rogers. | 


UNA 


Shall give him fuch an wncceuffzo'd dram, 
Thar he thall foon keep Tibalt company. Sbak’p. 
Their prittine worth 
The Bitons recolleét, and gladly change 
Sweet native home, tor uraccuftowm daire Philips. 
An old word ought never to be fixed toan wnace 
cuftomed idea, without jult and evident oeceifity. 
arts. 
NACKNO'WLEDGED. ady. [from acknow. 
ledge.| Not owned. 
The fear of what was to come from an unknown, 
at leat an unacknowledged tucceflor to the crown, 
clouded much of that profperity. Cherend:n, 


U 


Prior. | UNACQUATINTANCE. #./. [from acquaint. 


aner.) Want of iamiliarity ; want of 
knowledge ; followed by cwith. 

The firtt is an utter xaczxaintance with’ his 
mafter’s cefigns, inthefe words: The icrvant know- 
eth not what his mafter deth. South, 

Unacqua'InTeD adj. [from acquainted. | 
1. Not known; unufual; not familiarly 
known. 

She greatly grew amazed at the fight, 

And th unacquainted light began to tear. Spenfer. 
2. Not having familiar knowledge: tol- 
lowed by vith. 

Feftus, an intide!, a Roman, one whofe ears were 
acquainted wito tach matter, heard him, but could 
not reach unto that whereof he Ipake. Hooker. 

Where elfe 
Shall I inform my azacguainted teet, 
In the blind mazes of this tangled world? Ai/toz. 
Art thou a courtier, 
Or I a king? My ears are unacquainted 
Mito fuch bold truths, efpecially from thee. 
Denham, 

Youth, that wish joys had unacquainted been, 

Envy’d grey hairs, that once good days had feeu. 
Dryden, 

Let us live like thofe who expect to die, and 
then we thall find that we feared death only becaule 
we were unacquainted with it. Wake. 

Una'cTive, adj. [from aive.) 
1. Not brifk ; noc lively. 

Silly people commend tame, unaflive children, 
becaufe they make no noife, nor give them any 
trouble. Lovee. 

2. Having no employment, 

Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity 3 
While other animals unaétive range, 

And of their doings God takes no account. AZi/ton, 
3. Not bufy; not diligent. 
His life, | ae 
Private, waive, calm, contemplative ; 
Little fufpicious to any king. Milton. 

An homage which nature commands all under- 
ftandings to pay to virtue; and yet it is but a faint, 
unative thing; for, in defiance ot the judgment, 
the will may ftill remain as much a itranger to virtue 
as before. Scuthe 

4. Having no efficacy. 
In the fruitful earth 
His beams, smuctive elfe, their vigour find. 
Milton. 
Una’ctuaTep. adi, Not actuated. 

The peripatetick matter is 2 mere una Tuated 

power. Glanville. 
UNADMI'RED. adj, Not regarded with 
honour, 

Oh! had I rather uxadmir'd remain`d 


In lome lone ife, or dittant northern land, 
Where the gilt chariot never marks the way ! doze. 


‘Unano’rep. adj. Not worfhipped. 


| 
\ 
l 
f 


Nor was his name unheard, or szador'd, 
Tn ancient Greece. Milton, 


Unapo'rneb. adje Not decorated; not 


embellished. 
Vheearth, till then 
Defert and bare, unlightly, wtzdurn®d, 
Brought forth the tender grals. 
But hoary winter, unadorn’d and bare, 
Dwells in the dire reueat, and freezes there. 
Addifo re 


Ailton. 


UNA 
UrTapve/ntTurous. ad. Not adventu- 


TOUS. 

The wifett, uncxperienc’d, will be ever 
Timorous and loth, with novice modelty 
Irrevolute, unhardy, wnadvent*rous. 

Unapvvi'sen. adj. 
a. Imprudent ; indifcrect. 
Madam, I have wxateis'd 
Deliver'd you a paper that I thould not. Shak/peare. 
2. Done without due thought; rath. 
This contract to-night 
Is too rath, too uzadvis'd, too ludden, 
Too like the lightning, which doth cealc to be, 
Ere ove can fay, It lightens. Sbut/peare. 


Miicn. 


Thefe profperous proceedings were tu:ned back | 


by the wmedei/ed torwarduets of divers chief coun- 
fellors, ın making fudden and unreafonable altera- 
‘tions. Haysward. 

Specifick conformities can be no xaJ ifed pro- 
-Autions; but are regulated by the immediate effi- 
ciency of lome knowing agent. Glanville. 

Unavvi'spoty. adu.  Imprudently ; 
rafhly ; indifcreetly, 

A ttrange kind of fpeech unto chriftian ears; and 
fuch as, 1 hope, they themlelves do acknowledge 
unadvifedly uttered. Hooker. 

What man’s wit is there able to found the depth 
of thofe dangerous and fearful evils, whereinto our 
weak and impotent nature is inclinable to fink itfelf, 
rather than to thew an acknowledgment of error in 
that which once we have wzadvifed/y taken upon us 
to defend, again{t the itream of a contrary publick 
refolution ? Hooker. 

What is done cannot be now amended; 

Men thall deal unadvifedliy fometimes, 
Which after-hours give leifure to repent of. Shat/p. 

A word uradvifedly fpoken on the one fide, or 
mifunderttood on the other, has raifed fuch an aver- 
fion to him, as iu time has produced a perfeét hatred 
ot him. South, 


Unadvu’LTERATED. adj, Genuine; not 
{fpoiled by fpurious mixtures, 

I have only difcovered one of thofe channels, by 
which the hiftory of our Saviour might be conveyed 
pure and unadulterated, Adiifon. 

UNAFFECTED. adj. 
t. Real; not hypocritical, 
They bore the king 
To lie in folemn ftate, a publick fight: 
Groans, cries, and howlings fill the crouded place, 
And unaffecied forrow fat on ev'ry face. Dryden. 
2. Free froin affectation ; open ; candid ; 
fincere. 
The maid improves her charms 
With inward greatnefs, unaffected wifdom, 
And fan@ity of manners. Addifon. 

Of fofteft manners, uraffečed mind; 

Lover of peace, and friend of human kind. Fope. 
3. Not formed by too rigid obfervation of 
rules; not laboured. 

Men divinely taught, and better teaching 
The folid rules of civil government, 

In their majettic, unaffected ttile, 
Than all the oratory ot Greece and Rome, Milton. 
4. Not moved; not touched; as, he fat 
"unaffected zo kear the tragedy. 
Unarre CTEDLY. adv, Really; without 
sany attempt to produce falfe appearances. 

He was always unaffef?ed/y cheerful; no marks 
of any thing heavy at his heart broke from him. 

_ Lake. 

Unarre'crinc. adj, Not pathetick; not 

moving the paflions. 

UnarFFii'CTeD. adj, Free from trouble. 
My unsffličted mind doth feed 

On no unholy thoughts for benefit. Daniel. 

Unacree aBLe. adj. Inconfiftent; un- 
fuitable. . 

Advent’rous work ! yet to thy pow’r and mine 
Not wnagreeable, to found a path 
Over this main, from hell to that new world. 

Ailton. 
UNaGREEABLENESS. w. f, Unfuitable- 
 hefs to; inconfiftency with, 


This happens trom the waalrerallencfs of the 


UNA 


Papias, n holy man, and fcholar of St. John, 
having delivered the millennium, men chofe rather 
to admit a dodtrine whofe snagrecablenc/s to the 
golpe! economy rendered it fufpicious, than think 
an apoltolick man could feduce them. 

Dicay of Piety. 
Una'tDaBLe. adj. Not to be helped. 
The congregated college have concluded, 
That labouring art can never ranfom nature 
From her unaidalle chate. Shakfpeare, 


Una'tDeD. adj. Not affifted ; not helped. 
Their number, counting thofe th’ uzuided eye 
Can fee, or by invented tubes defcry, 
The wideit ttretch of human thought exceeds. 
Blackmore. 
Una'iminc. adj. Having no particular 
direction. 
The noify culverin, o'ercharg’d, lets fly, 
And burits, unaiming, in the rended fky; 
Such frantick flights are like a madman’s dream, 
And nature futfers in the wild extreme. Granville. 


|I UNa 'KING. adj. Not feeling or caufing 
| pain. 

Shew them th" waking fears which I would hide, 
As it l had received them for the hire 
Of their breath only. 

Una'Li ENABLE, adj, 
ferred. 

Hereditary right fhould be kept facred, not from 
any unalienable right in a particular family, but to 
avoid the confequences that ufually attend the am- 

bition of competitors, Swift. 


Shak/peare. 
Not to be trans- 


UNALLA'YED, adj, Not impaired by bad 


mixtures. 
Unallayed fatisfaQiions are joys too heavenly to 


fall to many men’s fhares on earth. Beyle. 


UNALLIED. adj. 
t. Having no powerful relation, 
2. Having no common nature; not con- 


genial, 

He is compounded of two very different ingre- 
dients, fpirit and matter; but how fuch unallied 
and difproportiond fubftances fhould act upon each 
other, no man’s learning yet could tell him. Collier. 


Una'LTERABLE. adj. Unchangeable; im- 
J =) 2 


mutable. 

The law of nature, confifting in a fixed, unaltera- 
ble relauon of one nature to another, is indipenfa- 
ble. South, 

The firt unalterable laws, 
Settling the fame effect on the fame caufe. Creech, 

The truly upright man is inflexible in his up- 
rightnels, and uzalterable in his purpofe. 

Atterbury, 


Una’LTERABLENESS, 7% f Immutabi- 
lity; unchangeablenefs. 


corpulcles which conititute and compofe thofe bodies. 
}}codward, 


Una'LTERABLY. adv, Unchangeably ; 


immutably. 
Retain wnalterably firm his love intire. Adi/ton. 
The day and year are ttandard mealures, becaufe 
they are unalterably conftituted by thofe motions. 
Helder. 
Una'LtTERED. adje Not changed; not 


changeable. 

It was thought in him an unpardonab'e offence to 
alter any thing; in us intolerable, that we luffer any 
thing to remain unaltered. Hooker. 

To whom our Saviour, with uvalter’d brow: 
Thy coming hither, though 1 know thy {fcope, 

I bid not, or forbid. Milton. 

To hew the truth of my uralter’d breat, 
Kuow, that your lite was giv’n at my requeft. 

Dryden, 
Since thefe forms begin, and have their end, 
On fome wralter'd caufe they fure depend. Dryden. 

Grains and nuts pafs often through animals vzal- 
ted. Arbuthnot. 

Amongft the thells that were fair, uraltered, and 
free from fuch mineral infinuations, there were 
fome which could not be matched by any fpecies of 
theH-fifh now found upon the-tea-thores. /Pteduuard 


UNA 


Unama'zen. ad. Not aftonifhed; free 


from altonifhment. 
Though at the voice much marvelling; at length 
Not unamaz’'d, the thus in anfwer {pake. Milten. 
Unamet'rious, adje Free from ambition. 
My humble mufe, in waammbitious ftrains, 
Paints the green foreiis, and the flow’ry plains. 
Lope. 
J] am one of thofe unambiticus people, wo ei 
love you forty years hence. Popes 
Uname/NDaLLe. adj, [inemendabilis, 
Lat. ] Not to be changed tor the better. 
He is the fame man; fo is every one here that 
you know: mankind is wvamerduble. Pope to Swift. 
Una'MIaBLe. adj. Not raifing love. 
‘Thofe who reprefent religion in an wnamiable 
light, are like the fpies fent by Mofes, to snake a 
dilcovery of the land of promife, when, by their 
reports, they difcouraged the people from eatering 
upon it. Spellaror . 
Thefe men are fo well acquainted with the sm- 
amiable part of themfelves, chat they have not the 
confidence to think they are really beloved. 
Spe&lator, 
Nor are the hills xzamiable, whofe tops 
To heav'n afpire. 
Una!'naLyseD. adj. 


fimple parts. 

Some large cryftals of refined and unanalyfed 
nitre, appeared to have each of them fix flat fides. 
rd Bayles 

Una’ncHorRED. adj. Not anchored. 
A port there is, inclos’d on either fide, 
Where hips may reft, wzan:Lor'd, and bad 
Upele 
Unane'LeD. adj. [un and knell.) Without 
the bell rung. ‘This fenfe i doubt. 

‘Thus was I, fleeping, by a brother’s hand 
Cut off, ev’n in the blooms of my fin, 
Unhoufel’d, unanointed, unanel’d, Shak/peare. 

Una’niMaTED. adj. Not enlivened ; not 
vivified. 

Look on thofe half lines as the imperf&e@ products 
of a haty mufe: like the frogs in the Nile, part 
kindled into life, and part a lump of uninformed 
unanimated matter. Dryden. 

UNANIMITY. 2. f. [unanimité, French. ] 
Agreement in defign or opinion. 

An honeft party of men acting with uzaninzity, 
are of infinitely greater confequence, than the fame 
party aiming at the fame end by different views. 

Addifon. 
UNA'N IMOUS. adj. [unanime, Fr. unani- 
mis, Lat.] Being of one mind; agrece 
ing in defign or opinion, 
They wont to meet 
So oft in feftivals of joy, and love 
Unanim:usy as fons of one great firey 
Hymning th’ eternal Father. Milton. 

With thofe which Muinio's fields and Phyrgi gave, 

All bred in arms, unanimous and brave. Dryden, 
UNANIMOUSLY, adv, [from xvaninens. | 
With one mind. 
This particular is wvanimeu/ly reported by all the 
ancient chriftian authors, Addifun, 
Una’niMousness. z. /. [from u»anime 
ous.) The ftate of being unanimous. 
UNANO'INTED, adj. 
1. Not anointed. 
2. Not prepared for death by extreme unce 
tion. 

Thus was I, fleeping, by a brother's hand 
Cut off ev’n in the bloifoms of my fin, 
Unhoulel’d, «nanoinied, unanel’d.  Shal/peare. 

Una’xsSwERABLE, adj, Notto be retuted. 

This is a manife aud xnan/werad/e argument. 

Rakcizh. 

I fhall not conclude it falfe, though I think the 
emergent difficulties, which are its attendants, x7- 
anfwerable. Glanville. 

The pye’s queftion was wifely let fall without a 
reply, to intimate that at was unanfwerable. 

L’ Efhi ange. 

Thcefe {peculations are Rrong intimauons, net 


Philips. 
Not refolved into 


UNA 


only of the excellency of a human foul, but of its 
independence on the body; and if they do not 
grove, do at leat confirm, thefe tw great points 
which are eftahlithed by many other resfors thas 
are ununfiveradle. SpePator 
As to the excufe drawn from the demands of 
creditors, if it be real, it is unan/werulie. 
atrreroury 
UNA'NSWERABLY. adu, Beyond contuia- 
tion. 


Te will put their little 'ogick hard to it, to prove, 
that there can be any obedience where there 18 no 
command. And therefore it unanfrverably follows, 
that the abettors of the forementioned principle 
plead confcience in a dire and bare-faced contra- 
dion to God's exprefs command. 


Souso. 
UNA'’NSWERED. adj. 
1. Not oppofed by a reply. 
Unanfwer'd \eft thou boat. Milton. 


Mutt I tamely bear 
This arrogance uxanfwer'd? Thou "rt a traitor. 


Addifon 
1. Not confuted. 


All thefe reafons, they fay, have been brought, 
and were hitherto never anfwered; behdes a num- 
ber of merriments and jefts wzanfwered likewiie. 

3. Not fuitably returned. 
Quench, Corydon, thy long wranfwer'd fire s 
Mind what the common wants of life require. 
Dryden. 
Uxarra'LLED. adj, Not daunted; not 
impreffed by fear. 


If my memory muft thus be thralled 
To that trange ftroke, which couquer'd all my 
fenles; 
Can thoughts Rill thinking fo reft wnappall'd ? 
Sidney. 
Infernal chofts 
Environ’d thee; fome howl'd, fome yell’d, fome 
fhriek’d3 
Some bent at thee their ferv darts; while thou 
Sat'it srappal?’d in calm and finlets peace. Ailton. 
Asa lion, unappadl’d with fear, 
Springs on the toils, and rufhes on the fpear. 
Dryden. 
Does this appear like guilt, when thus ferene, 
With eyeseredt, and vifage unappall’Jd, 
Fist on that awful face, l Rand the charge ; 
Amaz'd, not fearing? 
Unappa’RELLED. adj. 
cloathed. 


In Peru, though they were an wzpparei/ed people, 
and had fome cuttoms very barbarous, yet the govern- 
mentof the Incas had many parts of civility. Bucom. 

Till our fouls be uzapparelled 

Of bodies, they from blifs are banifhed. 

UNaPPAa'RENT, adj. Obfcure ; 
ble. 


Smith, 
Not dreffed ; not 


Donne. 
not viil- 


Thy potent voice he hears, 

And longer wiil delay to hear thee tell 
His generation, and the rifing birth 

Of nature, from the uzapparent deep. 

UNAPPE ASABLE. adj. 


fied ; implacable. 


Aftiton, 
Not to be paci- 


The unappeafeable rage of Hildebrand and his 


fuece(Tors never left perfecuting him, by sailing one 
rebellion upon another. Raleigh. 
l fee thou art implacable; more deaf 
To pray'ts than winds to feas; yet winds to feas 
Are reconcil’d at length, and teas to fhore, 
Thy anger, unappeaeable, Rill rages, 
Eternal tempeft never to be calm’d. 
Unappe'asend. adj, Not pacihed. 
Sacrifice his feih, 


Milton, 


That fa the thadows be not unappeas’d. Shakfpeare. 


Flis fon fo:got, his emprefs umappeas'd; 
How fuon the tyrant with new love is feiz’d! 


Dryden. 


UxNa'PPLICABLE. adj. [from apply. 
Such as cannot be applied. 


Gratitude, by being confined to the few, has a 
very narrow provioce to work on, being acknow- 
ledzed to be unappiicable, and fo confequently in- 
Hammond. 
Their beloved earl of Manchefter appeared now 


effe Qual to all others. 


as eunupplicable o tbeir purpofes as the other. 


Ciurendar. 


| UN a'PTNESS. 2 f. [from u»apt.] 


U NA 


The fineling out, and laying in order thofe inter- | 


mediate ideas, that demonttratively hew the equa- 
lity or inequality of unapplicable quantities, has 
produced d-fcaveries. Lecke. 

UnNAPPREHE'NDED. adje Not under- 
flood, 


They of whom God is altogether unapprebended, 
are but few in number, and tor zroffnefs ot wt fuch, 
that they hardly feem to hold the place of human 
being. Hosker. 

UnarPREHE NSIVE. adj. [from appre- 
hend. | 


te Not intelligent; not ready of concep- 
tion. 


The fame temper of mind makes a man unap- 


prebenfive and infeafible of any mifery fuffered by 
others. 


South. 
| 2. Not fufpe@ing. 
UnapprRo‘acHED. adj. Inacceflible. 
God is lights 
And never but in wxrapprouchea light 
Dwelt from eternity. Milton. 


UNAPPROVED. adj. [from approve.) Not 
approved. 
Evil into the mind 
May come and go fo uxapprov'd, and leave 
No fpot behind. Milton. 
UNA'PT. adj. [from apt. } 
1, Dull; not apprelenfive. 
2. Not ready ; not prapenfe. 

I am a foldicr, and uaap? to weep. Sdbat/orare. 

My blood hath been too cool and temperate, 
Unapt to itir at thefe indignities. Shak fpeares 

3. Unfit; not qualifed: with zo before a 
verb, for before a noun. 

Fear doth grow from an apprehenfion of deity 
indued with irrefiftible power to hurt; and is, of 
all affections (anger excepted) the wxapte/ to admit 
any conference with recaton. Hooker. 

A longing after fen‘ual pleafures is a diffolution 
of the fpirit of a man, and makes it loofe, foit and 
wandering, unapr fer noble, wife, or fpiritual em- 
ployments. 


Taylor, 
4. Improper; unfit; unfuitable. 


Una'prry. adv. [from xxapt.] Unhitly ; | 


improperly, 

He fwims on his back ; and the fhape of his back 
feems to favour it, being very like the bottom of a 
boat: nor do his hinder legs unuprly refemble a pair 


of oars. Grew 


1. Unfitnefs; unfuitablenefs. 

Men's apparel iscommonly made according to 
their conditions; and their conditions are often 
governed by their garments; for the perfon that is 
governed, is by his gown put in mind of gravity, 
and alfo reftrained from lightnefs by the very vrz- 
apinc/s ot his weed. Spenfers 

2. Duinefs; want of apprehention. 

That uncptne/s made you minitter 

Thus to excufe yourfelf. Shak/peare. 
3. Unreadinefs; difqualification; want of 

propenfion. 

- The mind, by being engaged in a taik beyond its 

ftrength, like the body trained by lifting ata weight 

too heavy, has often its force broken, and thereby 

gets an unapinefs or an averfion to any vigorous at- 


tempt ever after. Locke, 
Una'roueD, adje [from argue. | 
1. Not difputed. 
What thou bid’ ft, 
Unargu'd 1 obcy; fo God ordains. Miton. 


2. Not cenfured. 
Not that this work liv'd in the hands of foes, 
Unargu’d then, and yet hath fame from thofe. 
Ben Fonfon. 
To Una'RM. v. a. {from arm.) To dif- 
arm ; to ftrip of armour; to deprive of 
arms. 
Unarm, urarm, and do not fight to-day. Sdal/. 
Unarm me, Eros; the long day’s tafk is done, 
And we mult feep. Shak/peare. 
Galen would oot leave unta the world toc subtle 


UNA 
a theory of poifons; warming thereby the malic: 
of venemous fpirits, Brown. 

UNA'RMED. adj. [from unarm | Having 

no armour ; having no weap ors. 

On the wettern coalt 
Rideth a puiflant navy : to our fhores 
Throng many doubtful, hollow-hearted friends, 
Unarm'd, and unrefolv’d to beat them hack. 


Shakfpearee 
He all vnarm'd 


Shall chace thee with the terror of his voice 
From thy demoniack holds, poffeffion foul ; 
Thee and thy legions, yelling they thall fy, 
And beg to hide them in a herd of fwine, Milton. 
Though nxarm'd l am, 
Here, without my fword or pointed lance, 
Hope not, bafe man, unquettion’d hence to go. 
Dryden, 
Whereas moft other creatures are furnithed with 
weapons for their defence; man is born altogether 
unarmed. 
UNARRAIGNED, adj, 
trial. 


A; lawful lord, and king by juft defcent, 
Should here be judg’d, unheard, and warraign'd. 
Daniel, 
UNARRA'YED. adje Not dreffed. 
As if this infant world yet wmarray'd, 
Naked and bare, in Nature's lap were laid. Dryden, 
Half uasarray'd, he ran to his relief, 
So hafty and fo artlefs was his grief. 
Una’rTFUL, ads 


. Having no art, or cunning. 

A chearful {weetnefs in his looks be has, 

And ianocence uzurtful in his face. 
2. Wanting fkill. 

How unartful would it have been to have fet him 
in a corner, when he was to have givea light ard 
warmth to all the bodies round him Í Cheyne. 

| Uxa'RrTFULLY.adv. Inanunartful manner. 


Grew. 


Not brought to a 


Dryden, 


Drydon, 


| In the report, although ig be not azartfully 


draun, and is perfectly in the fpirit of a pleader. 


| there is no great {kill required to detect the many 


miftakes. Swifta 
UNARTIFI'CIALLY, adu, Contrarily to 
art. 
Not a feather is urartificiaily made, milplaceds 
redundant, or defedtive. crbate. 
Una'skeD. adj. 
'1. Not courted by folicitation. 
With what eageraefs, what circumftanee 
Ura/fked, thou tak’it fuch pains to tell me only 
My fon’s the better man. Denbem. 
2. Not fought by entreaty or care. 
The bearded corn enfu'd 
From earth unafk’d, nor was thatearth renew'd. 


Drydes. 
How, or why 


Should all confpire to cheat us with a lye? 
Una/k'd their pains, ungrateful iheir advice ; 
Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price. 
Drydee 
Unaspirtnc. adj. Not ambitious. 
To be modeft and w2afpiring, in honour prefere 
ring one another. Rogers. 
UnassaicaBLe, adj. Exempt fromaffault. 
In the number, I do but know one, 
That urafJailable holds on his rank, 
Upfhak'd of motion. 


UnassalILeD, .@a7. 
affaulted. 

As I intend, Clifford, to thrive to-day, 

Ie grieves my foul to leave thee uaaffail’d. Sbat/, 

I believe 

That ke, the fupreme good, t° whom all things all 

Arc but as {lavith officers of vengeance, 

Would fend a glitt’ring guardian, if need were, 

To keep my life and honour wnuffail’d, Milin, 
Unassa'yep. adje Unattempted. 

Whats faith, love, virtue unaffay’d 

Alone, without exterior help futtain’d? = AZiltone 
Unassi'step, adj. Not helped. 

Its viGtories were the victories of reafon, una/ifed 
by the force of human power, and as gentle as the 
triumphs of light over dark nefs. AdJifon. 

What wra/iffed realon could not ditcover, chat 


Shak pease. 
Not attacked; not 


UNA 
God has fet clearly before us in the revelation of the 
gofpel : a felicity equal to our moft enlarged defires 5 
e ttateof immortal and unchangeable glory. 
Rogers, 
Unassi'’s tina, adj. Giving no help. 
With thefe [ went, a brother of the war : 
Nor idle ttood, with wnajijting hands, 
When favage bealts, and men’s more favage bands, 
‘Their virtuous toil {ubdu’d: yet thefe I fway’d 
Dryden. 
Unassu/Minc, adj, Not arrogant. 
Unraffiuming worth in fecret liv’d 
And died neglected. 
Unassu’RED. adje 


1. Not confident. 
The enfuing treatife, witha timorous and u#af- 


fured countenance, adventures into your prefence. 
Gianville, 


Thomfon, 


2. Not to betrufted. 
The doubts and dangers, the delays and woes, 
The feigned friends, the wzaffured foes, 
Spenfer. 


Do make a lover's life a wretch’s hell. 
Unaro'neb. adj. Not expiated. 

Could you afford him fuch a bribe 2s that, 

A brothes’s blood yet umzton'd ? Rowe. 
UnaTra‘tnaBie. adi. Not to be gained 
or obtained ; being out of reach. 

Praife and prayer are God’s due worthip ;_ which 
are unattainalle by our difcourfe, imply confidered, 
without the benefit of divine revelation. Dryden. 

I do not expect that men fhould be perfedtly kept 
from error; that is more than human nature can, 
by any means, be advanced to: I aim at no fuch 
unattainable privilege; 1 only fpeak of what they 
fhould do. acke. 

Unarra/InaBLeness. 4. /. State of be- 
ing out of reach. 

Defire is {topped by the opinion of the impoffibi- 
lity, or uxattainablencfs of the good propoled. 

Locke. 
UnaTTe MPTED. adj. Untried; not af- 
fayed. 

He left no means wzttempted of deftreying his 
fon. Sidney. 

Not that I have the power to clutch my hand, 
When his fair angels would falute my palm ; 

Bat that my hand, as xxatten pted yet, 


Like a poor beggar, raileth on the rich.  Sbas/. | 
It pur fues 
Things xrattempted yet in profe or rhyme. Mile, 


Leave nothing unattempted to dettroy 
That peryur'd race. Denham. 
Shall we be difcouraged from any attempt of 
doing good, by the poilibility of our failing in it? 
How many of the beft things would, at this rate, 
have been left azattempied ! Atterbury. 
UNATTE'NDED. adj. 
1. Having no retinue, or attendants. 
With goddefs-like demeanor forth fhe went, 
Not unattended. Milton. 
2. Having no followers. 
Such unattended generals can never make a revo- 


lution in Parnatfus. Dryden, 
3. Unaccompanied ; forfaken, 
Your conftancy 
Hath left you unattended. Shak/peare, 


Unarre'nbDinc. adj. Not attending, 
BI is loft that praife, 
That is addrets’d to uxartending ears. Milton, 
Ev'ry nymph of the flood, her treffes rending, 
Throws off her armlet of pearl in the main; 
Neptune in anguith his charge unatrending, 
Veilels are found'ring, and vows are in vain. 
Dryden, 
UNATTE'NTIVE. adj. Not regarding, 
Nlan’s nature is fo wus tentive to good, that there 
can fcarce be too many monitors. 
Goverxment of the Tongue, 
Such things are not accompanied with fhow, and 
therefore feldom draw the eyes of the wzattentive. 
Tatler. 
Unavali vase, adj. Ufelefs; vain with 


ref{pect to any purpofe. 
When we have endeavoured to find out the 
ftrongeft caufes, whercfore they thould imagine that 


VoL. lI. j 


Ur Nes 
reading is fo unavailable, the moft we can learn is, 
that fermons are the ordinance of God, the fcrip- 
tures dark, and the labour of reading cafy. Haaker. 
Unavalitine. adj, Ufelefs; vain. 

Since my inevitable death you know, 
You lately uxavailing pity thow: 

*Tis popular to mourn adying tue. 

Supine he tumbles on the crimfon fands, 
Before his helplefs friends and native bands, 
And fpreads for aid his wavailing hands. 

Unavo'lDaRLe. ads, 
1. Inevitable ; not to be fhunned. 

Oppicfion on one fide, and ambition on the 
other, are the unavzidable occalions of war. Dryd. 

ris wavcidable to all, to have opinions, withovt | 
certain proofs of their truth. Locke. 

Single aćìs of tranigreffion will, through weak- 
nefs and furprize, be wnavoiduble to ihe belt 
guarded. Rogers, 

The merits of Chrift will make up the x22vs/d- 
able deficiences of our fervice; will prevail for par- 
don to our fincere repentance. Roger's. 

All fentiments of worldly grandeur vanish at that 
unavoidable moment which decides the deftiny of 
men. Clariffa. 

2. Not to be miffed in ratiocination. 

That fomething is of itfe!f, is felf-evident, be- 
caufe we fee things are 3 and the things that we fee 
muft either have had lome firft caufe of their being, 
or have been always, and of themfelves: one of 
them is wavoidable. Tillotfor. 

l think it unavoidable for every rational creature, 
that will examine his own or any other exiftence, 
to have the notion of an eternal, wife being, who 
had no beginning. Lecke. 


| UNAYO'IDABLENESS. 7. f. Inevitability. 

How can we conceive it fubjeét to material im- 
prefons? and yet the importunity of pain, and xs- 
avoidablenejs of fenfations, trongly perfuade that 
we are fo. Glanville, 

| Unavo'ipaBLy.adv, Inevitably. 

The mott perfe adminittration muĝ xunavoid- 
ably produce oppofition trom multitudes who are 
made happy by it. Addifon, 

Unavo'rpep. adj. Inevitable. 

We fee the very wreck that we muft fuffer; 

And wravoided isthe danger now. = Shak/peare. 
Rare poems afk rare friends; 

Yet fatyrs, fince the inoft of mankind be 

Their unavoided fubject, fewelt fee. Ben Fonfon, 


UNAUTHORI'ZED. adj, Not fupported by 


authority ; not properly commiffioned. 
To kifs in private ? 
An unauthsrized kifs, 
Itis for you to ravage feas and land, 
Unauthoriz'd by my fupreme command. Dryden. 
Unawa're. adv. [from aware, or 
Unawa'REs. wary, | 
1, Without thought; without previous 
meditation. 
Take heed left you fall xzazvares into that incon- 
venience you formerly found fault with. Spenfer. 
It is my father’s face, 
Whom, in this conflid, I unawares have kill’d. 
Shakfpeare, 
Firm we fubfift; yet poffible to fwerve, 
And fall into deception uxaware. 
A pleafant beverage he prepar’d before, 
Of wine and honey mix’d; with added itore 
Of opium: to his keeper this he brought, 
Who fwallow’d wxawares the flcepy draught, 
And fnor'd fecure. Dryden. 
‘Tis a fenfation like that of a limb lopped off ; 
one is trying every minute wxazwares to ufe it, and 
finds it is not. À Pope. 
2. Unexpectedly; when it is not thought 
of; fuddenly, 
Left deftruction come upon him at xzatwures, 
and let his net that he hath hid, catch himfelt. 
Pfolms 
My hand, wzawarcs to me, was, by the force of 
that endeavour it juit before employed to fultain the 
fallen weight, carricd up with fuch violence, that I 
bruifed it. Boyle. 
Though we live never fo long, we are (till furpii- | 
zed; we put the evil day fur from us, and then it 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


Shak/peaxe. 


Milton, 


UNB 
catches us ynatvares, and we tremble at the prof- 
pect. Wake. 
3. In this fenfe I believe at unawares is 
the proper ufe. 

He breaks at unawares upon our walks, 

And, like a midnight wolf, invades the fold. Dryd. 
Unawenb. adje Unreftrained by tear or 
reverencc. 

The raging and fanatic diftemper of the boufe of 
commons taut be attributed to the want of fuch 
good minilters of the crown, a“, being unaw'd by 
any guilt of their own, could have watched other 
men’s. Clarendon. 

Unforc’d by punifiment, unaw’d by tear, 

His words were fimple and his foul fincere. Dry. 
Unsa'cKeD. adj. 
1. Not tamed ; not taught to bear the rider. 

‘Then I beat my tabor; 
At which like #nbuck'd colts, they prick’d their 
ears, 

advave'd their eyelids, lifted up their nofes, 

As they fmelt mufick. Shakfpeares 

A well-wayed horic will fafely convey thee to thy 
journey’s end, when an aadacked filly may give 


thec a fall. Sucklirg. 
They finch like wzbacked fillies. Dennis. 
2. Not courtenanced; not aided. 
Let the weight of thine own infamy 
Fall on thee unfupposted, and wnback'd. Daniel. 


UNBA'LANCED, adj. Not poifed; not 
in equipoife. 
Let earth wbalanc'd from her orbit fly, 

Planets and funs run lawlefs through the thy. Pope. 
Unsa'trast. adj. Not kept fteady 
UnBa’tuastep, § by ballat; uniteady. 

They having but newly left thole grammatick 
flats, where they truck unreafonably,' to learn a 
few words with lamentable contiruction; and now 
on the fudden tranfported under another climate, 
to be tolt and turmoiled with their wuballaffed wits 
in fathomlefs and unquiet decps of controverfy, do, 
for the moft part, grow into hatred of learning. 
Milton. 
As at fca th’ vrballaf velel rides, 

Caf to and fro, the fport of winds and tides 3 

So, in the bounding chariot tofs’d on high, 

The youth is hurried headlong through the fky, 

Addifor, 


UNBA'NDED. adj. [from band.) Wanta 


ing a Ñring, or band. 
Your hofe fhould be ungartered, your bonnet zna 
banded, and every thing demonftrating a carelefs 
defolation. Shak/peare. 
To Unna'R. v. a. [from bar.] To open, 
by removing the bars ; to unbolt. 
Tis not fecure, this place or that to guard, 
lf any other entrance Aand urharr'’d. Denham 
Thete rites the king refuf’d, 
Deaf to their cries; nor would the gates xabar 
OFf facred peace, or loʻe th’ imprifon’d war. Dryd, 
UNBA'RBED. adj. [barba, Latin.} Not 
fhaven. Out of ufe. 
Mult I go fhewthem my xndarbed íconce ? 
Mult my bale tongue give to my noble heart 
A lie? Shak/peare. 


Unsa’rxeD. adj. [from bark.] Decorti- 
cated ; {tripped of the bark. 
A branch of a tree, wzburked tome fpace at the 


bottom, and fo let in the groucd, hath grown. 
Bacsia 


Unsa'sHFuL. adj. Impudent ; hamelefs. 
Nor did I with w52/oful forchead wea 
The means of wesknels and debility. Sbak/tcare. 
UNRATED. Gdr [trom Late.) Notre- 
prelled; not blunted. 
Where is the hovfe, thar dath untread again 
His tedious meafures with th! «aSared fre 
That he did pace them Ont? Sbacjpeares 
Unsa'tHep. adj. [fiom da‘h.} Not wet. 
Fierce Pafimond, their palfage to prevent, 
Thrutt full on Cymon’s buck in his defeent; 
The blade return'’d wx5uth'd, aad to the handle 
beat. F Doyd:x. 
s U 


UNB 


UNBA'TTERED. adi. 
blows. 
I cannot frike at wretched kernes, who'e a:ms 
Are hir'd tobdear the r Raves: or thou, Macbeth ; 
Or elfe my fword, with an uztatter'd edge, 
I theath again yudeeded. Sbakfpeare. 
To Unga'y. v. a To fet oven; to free 
from the retraint of mounds. 
I ought now to lofe the reins of my affections, 
to unday the current of my paifion, and love on 
without boundary or meafure. Norris. 


Unsea’rinc. adj. Bringing no fruit. 
He with his pruning hook disjoins 
Unbearicg branches trom their head, 
And gratts more happy in their tead. 
UnsBea'TES. ad; 
1. Not treated with blows. 
His mare was truer than his chronicle ; 
For the had rode five miles unfpur’d, unbeaten, 
And then at lalt turned tail towards Neweaton 


bp. Corbet. 


Not injured by 


Dryden. 


Not trodden. 

We mutt tread uxbearen paths, ard make a way 

where we do not find one; but it thall be always 

with alght in our hand Bacon. 
If your bold mute dare tread wsóeaten paths. 

Réjcommon. 

Virtue, tocrown her fav'rites, loves to try 
Some new, unbeurten patlaze to the iky. 


UnBeco'MING. adj. 
able; indecorous. 
Here's our chief guet. —— 
Uf he had been forgotten, 
It had been as a zap in our great feat, 


2. 


Swift. 
Indecent; unfuit- 


And all things wrd-coming, Shak/peare. 
No thought ot flight, 

None of retreat, no unbecoming deed 

That argu d tear. Milton. 


I thould rather believe thatthe nofe was the feat 
of wrath in beaits than in mankind; and that ıt 
was untecorieg of any but Pan, who had very 
much of the beait in him, to wriakle uo his nofe in 
anger. Dryden. 

My grief lets unbecoming {pceches fall : 

I fhould have dy*d and not complain’d at all. Droyd. 

This petulancy in converfation prevails among 
fome of that fex, where it appears the molt uxde- 
coming and unnatural. s4idifon. 

Men of wit, learning, and virtue, might ftrike 
Out every offenlive or unbecoming pallage from plays. 

Swift. 

Such proceed upon debates without unbecoming 

warmth, Swift. 


UNB 


Armies of pefilence ; and they fnall ftrike 


Your children yet unborn, aud uzótgot, Stub /. 
In thy power 

Itlies yet, ere conccption, to prevent 

The race unbleft, ta being yet und: gate Milton 


3. Not attaining exiftence, 

Where a child tinds bis own parents his pervert- 
ers, better were it for him to have been unborn and 
unkegot, than afk a bleffing ot thofe whofe. 
tion breathes nothiog but a curfe. Scuib. 

Jo Unsecur'Le. v a. To undeceive; 
to fet free frum the influence of any 
deceit. 

Then uxbeguile thyfelf, and know with me, 
That angels, though on earth employ'd they he, 
Are ttill in heaven Darne. 

T heir comelinefs uxbeguiled the vulgar of the odd 
opinion the loyalilts had tormerly iniufed into them, 
by their concionatory invećłives. Hiwel. 

UNEEHE'LD. adj. Unfeen; not difto 
verable to the fight. 

Thefe then, though uzbebeld in deep of night, 
Shine not in vain. Milton. 

UNBELIE F. ™ /s 
1. Incredulity. 
*Tis not vain or fabulous, 
What the fage poets, taught by th’ heav'aly mufe, 
Storied of old in high immortal verfe, 
Oi dire chimzras, and enchanted ifles, 
And rifted rocks, whofe entrance leads to hell ; 
For fuch there be: butuzdeliefis blind. Milton, 

I’m juftly plagued by this your wxde/ief, 

And am myfelf the caufe of my own griet. Dryd. 

Such an univerfal acquaintance with things will 
keep you from an excels ot credulity and unbelicf; 
i. e. areadinefs to believe or to deny every thing at 
firit hearing. 

2. Infidelity ; irreligion, 

Where profe(s’d wxbclicf is, there can be no 
vifible church of Chriit; there may be where found 


vera- 


atts. 


belief wanteth. Hosker. 
To UNBELIE'VE, V. a. 
1. To difcredit; not to truft. 
Heav’n fhield your grace from woe, 
As l, thus wrong'd, hence wndelicued go! Sbab/. 


So great a prince and favourite fo fuddenly mera- 
morphofed into travellers with no greater train, 
was enough to make any man wabelieve his five 
fenfes. Wotton. 

2. Not to think real or true. 

Nor lefs than fight and hearing could convince 

Of fuch an unforefeen and uxbelicv'd offence. 
Dryden. 


UnNBECU/MINGNESS. X. f. Indecency ;; UNBELIE'VER, n. f, An infidel; one 


indecorum. 
If words are fometimes to be ufed, they ought to 


be grave, kind and fober, reprefenting the ill or) 


wrbecomingnefs of the tault. Locke. 
To Unse'’o. v. a. To ratfe froma bed. 


Eels uzdcd themfelves, and utir at the norfe ot 
thunder, Welton. 


Unseri’ttinG, adj. Not becoming ; 
not fuitable. 
Love is full of unbe firring Rrains, 
All wanton as a child, ikippmg in vain. Shakf. 
Far be it that [ ihould write thee fin, or b'ame ! 
Or think thee uzbefitting hoiseit place. Milton. 
He might feveral times have made peace with 
his difcontented f{ubject-, upon terms not at a!l ymbe- 
Afiting his dignity or mterett ; but hz rather chofe to 
facrince the whole alliance to his private pafon. 
- Swift. 
To UNBEGE'T. v. x. To deprive of exitt- 
ence. 
Withes each minute he could wxLeget 
Thofe rebel fons who dae Vulurp his teat. Dryden. 
Unseco Tt. } 


n O ( adj. [from beget. | 


1. Eternal; without generation. 

Why thould he attribute the fame honour to 
matter, which is fubject to corruption, as to the 
eternal, undegotten, and immutable God ? 

Salling flcet 
2. Not yet generated. 
God omnipotent, mult’r ing 


| 


who believes not the fcripture of God. 
The antient fathers being often conitrained to 
fhew what warrant they had fo much to rely upon 
the fcriptures, endeavoured ttill to maintain the 
authority of the books of God, by arguments luch as 
unbeliewers themlelves mutt needs think reafonable, 
if they judged thereot as they thould. Hooker. 
What endlcis war would jealous nations tear, 
If none above did witnefs what they {wear ? 
Sad fate of unbelievers, and yet juit, 
Among themlelves to find fo little trut, Waller. 
prefed by faith in God and C! sft, and the lave of 
them. Hence it is that true chriftiaus are fo fre- 
quently called believers ; aud wicked aad ungodly 
men unbelievers, Tide fin. 
He pronounces the children of fuch parents as 
were, one of them a chrittian, and the other an 
unbeliever, hoy, on account of the faith and holi- 
nefs o! that one. Atterbury. 
Men always grow vicious before they become 
unbelievers; but if you would once convince profi- 
gates by topicks drawn from the view of their own 
quiet, reputation, and heaith, their infidelity 
would foon drop off. Swift. 


UnNBELIE'VING. adj. Infidel. 
No paule, 

No flay of flaughter found his vigorcus arm ; 
But th’ unbelieving (quadrons turn'd to fight, 
Smote in the rear. Pbilips. 

This wrought the greateft confufion in the wve- 
Living Jews, and the greatett conviction in the 
gc bu.es. Adaifor, 


| 


— 
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1a the days of the apoftle, when all who profefed 
themfelves difciples of Chritt were converts of con- 
fciencey this fevere cenfure might be reitraiaed to 
the unbelieving part of mankiad. Rogers. 
Unsetoven. adj, Not loved. 
Whoe'er you are, not xxSe/oe'd by heav’n, 
Since on our friendly hore your thips are driven. 
Dryden. 
To UNBE'ND. v7, 
1, To free from flexure. 
[tis lawful to relax and wnberd our bow, but not 


to fufferit to be unready, or unftrung. Taylor. 
I mult be in the battle; but [Il go 
With empty quiver, and uxdexded bow. Dryden. 


2. To relax; to remit; to fetat eafe tora 
time. 

Here have I feen the king, when great affairs 
Gave leave to Qacken and uaberd his cares, 
Attended to the chace by all the dow’r of vouth. 

Denbam. 

From thofe great cares when eafe your fout 

wnbenas, 

Your pleafures are defign’d to noble ends. Dryden, 
3. To relax vitioufly or effeminately. 

You uxdend your noble ttreagth, to think 
So brain-fickly of things. SLak/peare. 

UnBeE’k DING. adj. 
1, Not fuitering flexure. 

Not fo, when {wift Camilla {cours the plain, 
Flies o'er th’ unbending corn, and {kims along the 

main. Pope. 
2. Not yielding ; refolute. 

Ye noble few, who here xabendirg tand 
Beneath lifes preflures, yet alittle while, 
And a!l your woes are pait. 

3. Devoted to relaxation, 

Since what was omitted in the ating is now kept 
in, | hope it may entertain your lordfhip at an wr- 
bending hour. Rew. 
NBE'NEFICED. adj. Not preferred to a 
benefice. 

More vacant pulpits would more converts make ; 
All would have latitude enough to take: 

The reł untencfic'd your fects maintain. Dryder, 
UNBENE'VOLENT. adj, Not kind. 

A religion which not only forbids, but by its na- 
tural influence fweetens all bitternefs and afperity of 
temper, and corrects that felfifh narrownefs of fpirit 
which inclines men toa fierce wabenecclent beha- 
viour. Rogers. 

UNBENI’GHTED. adj, Never vifited by 
darknefs. 

Beyond the polar circles; to them day 
Had unbenighted thone, while the low fun, 
To recompenfe his diltance, in their fight 
Had rounded Ilill the horizon. 

UNBENIGN. adj. 
lent. 


Tbomfone 


Milter, 
Malignant ; malevoe 


Toth’ other five 
Their planetary motions, and afpects, 
In fextile, (quae, and trine, and oppufite, 
Of noxious efficacy ; and when to joio 
In fynod unbenign, 


Miltcn, 


|Unse'nt. adj. 
Io the New Teitamear, religiou is ufually ex- | 


1. Not ftrained by the ftring. 
Apollo heard, ard, conquering hisdifdain, 
Unéent his bow, and Greece infpir'd again. 
Dryden. 
2. Having the bow unftrung. 
Why halt thou gone fo far, 
To be wnbene when thou hatt ta’en thy Rand, 
Th’ elected deer before thee ? Shak/peare. 


| 3. Not crufhed ; net fubdued. 


But thou, fecure of foul, wadert with woes, 
The more thy tortune frowns, the more oppofe. 
Dryden, 
4. Relaxed; not intent. 
Be not always on affa'rs intent, 
Bur let thy thoughts be ealy and rbet $ 
When our miod’s eyes are d:‘engag'd and free, 
They clearer, farther, and diftinetly fee. Drenrbam. 
UnBesee MING. adj. Unbecoming. 
No emotior of paffion tranfported me by the ine 
dignity of his carriage, to do or fay any thing vabe- 
Jeemirg wy(clt. King Charles, 
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Far be the fpirit of the chace from them ẹ 

Unconiely courage, unbcfeeming fill, Dhomfen. 
Unges ucu. adj. Not intreated. 

Lct heat Mould injure us, his timely care 
Hath, unbifeughbt, provided; and his hands 
Cloath'd us unworthy ; pitying while he jude'd. 

Milton. 


Unuesto wend. adj. Not given; not 


difpofed of, 

He had now but one fon and one daughter urbe- 
fowed. Bacon. 

Unsertra’yep. adi. Not betrayed. 

Many being privy to the fact, 
How hard is it to keep it wderray'd ! Daniel. 

Unsewall.en. adj, Not lamented. 

Let determin'’d things to deftiny 
Hold unbewail'd their way. Shak/peare. 

Jo UNBEWI'TCH. wu. a. [from witch. | 
To free from fafcination. 

Jo Unsi'ass, v. a. ‘Vo free from any 
externa: motive; to difentangle from 
prejudice. 

That our underftandings may be free to examine, 
and reafon undiaffed give its Judgment, being that 
whereon a right direction of our conduct to true hap- 
pinefs depends ; itis in this we fhould employ our 
chief care. Locke, 

The ftanding evidences of the gafpel, every time 
they are confidered, gain upon fincere, wxbiafs'd 
minds. Anerbury. 

The trueft fervice a private man may do his 
country, is by wxbiaffing his mindy as much as pof- 


üble, between the rival powers. Swift, 
Where’s the man who counfelcan beftow, 

Unbiafs'd or by favour or by fpite ; 

Not dully prepoffets’d, nor blindly right ? Pofe. 


Uns'asseD_y. adv. Without external 
influence ; without prejudice. 

l have fought the true meaning; and have un- 
biaffedly embraced what, upon a fair enquiry, ap- 
peared fo to ine. Locke, 

Unst’b, lod; 
Unerppen. | 7 
r Uninvited. 
Unbidden guefts 
Are often welcomeit when they are gone. Shak/p. 
2. Uncommanded ; fpontaneous. 

‘Thorns alfo and thiftles it thall bring thee forth 
Unbid. Milten. 

Rofes, undid, and ev'ry fragrant fow’r, 

Fiew from their (talks, to Rrow thy nuptial bow’r, 


Dryden. | 


Unbidden earth thall wreathing ivy bring, 

And fragrant herbs, the promifes of {pring. Dryden. 
Unsi’cotteD. adj, Free from bigotry. 

Eratmus, who was an undigerted Roman catho- 
lick, was fo much tranfported with this pafluge of 
Socrates, that he could fcarce forbear looking upon 
him asa faiot, and defiring him to pray tor him. 

Addifon, 
Jo Unsi'npD. v. a [from bizd.) To 
loofe; to untie, 

His own woe’s author, whofo bound it finds, 

As did Pyrocles, and it wilfully uzdinds. Spenfer, 
Ye Latian dames, 

If there be here, who dare maintain 

My right, nor think the name ot mother vain, 

Undind your tillers, loole your flowing hair, 

And orgies and nocturnal rites prepare. Dryden, 

On the fixth inftant it was thought fit to unbind 
his head, Tatler, 

JoUnsi'suorp. v.a. [from diop.] To 
deprive of epifcopal urders. 

I cannot look upon Titus as fo far unbifboped yer, 
but that he Rill exhibits to us all the effentials of 
jurifdiction. ` South. 

Unsi'vrep. adj. [from di.) Unbridled ; 
unreftrained. 

We have realon to cool our raging motions, our 
carnal Rings, our unbitred lufts; whereof 1 take 
this love to be a fect or cyon. Shak/peare, 

Unsra'MABLe. adj, Not culpable ; not 


to be charged with a faule. 
Much more could I fay concerning this wZ/am- 
` able inequality of fines and rates, Bacch. 


UNB 


Fle lov'd his people, him they idoliz'd ; 
And thence proceeds my mortal hatred to him ; 
That, thus arddenable to all beide, 
He err’d to me alone. 
UnBLA' MABLY. adv. 


fault. 
Ye are witnefics, and God alfo, how holily, and 
juttly, and unblamably we behaved ourfelves. 


D: yden. 
Without taint of 


t Theffalonians | 


Unsia'men. ad. Blamelefs; free from 


fault. 
Shall (pend your days in joy w2b/zm'4, and dwell 
Long time in peace. Milton 
Unblam'd, abundance crown'd the royal board, 
What time this dame rever'd her prudent lord, 
Who now is doom’d to mourn. Pope. 
UNBLE'MISHED. adj. Freefrom turpitude; 
free from reproach; free from defor- 


mity. 


O welcome, pure-ey’d faith, white-handcd hope ! | 


Thou hovering angel, girt with golden wings, 


And thou unblemifb'd form of chattity! Milion. 
Under this {tone lies virtue, youth, 
Unblemifo'd probity, and truth. Waller. 


Is none worthy to be made a wife 
In all this town ? Suppofe her free from ftrife, 
Rich, fair, and fruitful; of wxblemifh'd fife. 
Dryden. 
They appointed, out of thefe new converts, men 
of the beit fenfe, and of the molt undlemifh'd lives, 
to prefide over thefe feveral affemblies. Addifon. 


UNBLE'NCHED. adj. Not difgraced; 
not injured by any foil. 
There, where very defolation dwells, 
She may pafs on with wxblench'd majefty ; 
Be it not done in pride, or in prefumption, Milton. 


UNBLE'NDED. adj. Not mingled. 

None can boalt a knowledge depurate from de- 
filement, within this atmofphere of flefh ; it dwells 
no where in undbleaded proportions on this fide the 
empyfeum. Glanville. 

Unaee'st, adj. 
1. Accurfed ; excluded from benediction, 

It is a hameful and unblefed thing, to take the 
fcum of people, and wicked, condemned men, to be 
the people with whom you plant. Bacon. 

2. Wretched ; unhappy. 
In thy pow’r 
It lies yet, ere conception, to prevent 
The race urólefi, to being yet unbegot. 

What is true palfion, 1f w2d/ef? it dics? 

And where is Emma's joy, if Henry flies? Prior. 
Not ftained with 


Milton, 


Unutoo'pr2d. adj. 
blood. 
Who finds the partridge in the puttock’s nef, 
But may imagine how the bird was dead, 
Although the kite foar with ubloodied beak. 
Shak/peare. 
Unstioo'py. adje Not cruel; not fhed- 
ding blood; not ftained with blood. 


Under the ledge of Atlas lies a cave, 
The venerable feat of holy hermits, 
Who there, fecure in feparated cells, 
From the purling ftreams, and favage fruits, 
Have wholefome bev'rage and unbloody fea(ts. 
) Dryden. 
Unsto'wn, adj, Having the bud yet ex. 


panded, 
Ah! my poor princefs! Ah! my tender babes! 
My unbicwn flowers, new-appearing fweets ! 
, Shakfpeare. 
UnBLU'N TED, adj. Not becoming obtufe, 
A Sword, whofe weight without a blow might 
flay ; 
Ahle, Beni to cut hofts away. 
UNBO'DIED, adj. 
t. Incorporeal ; immaterial. 
It we could conceive of things as angels and un- 
bodied {pirits do, without involving them in thofe 
clouds language throws upon them, we fhould feldom 
be in danger of fuch mittakes as are perpetually com. 
mitted. atis. 
2. Freed from the body. 
She hath the bonds broke of eternal night; 
Her foul xzóodied of the burdenous corpfe. Spenfer, 


C otuley A 
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All things ave but alter'd, nothing dies; 
And here and there th’ uabody'd Spirit flies, 


Dryden. 
Unsotren. adi Not fodden. 
A quarter of a pint of rice ubuiled, will arife to 

a pint boiled. Bacon. 
To Unto‘Lt. v. as To fet open; to un. 

bar. 

I'll call my uncle down ; 

Ele (hall wxbole the gates, Shak/peares 
Unso'Lren, adj. Coarfe; grofs; not 
| refined, as flower, by bolting or fitting. 

I will tread this zolte? villain into mortar, aad 
daub the wall of a jakes with him. Shatf{peare. 
Unso/NNeTep, adj. Wanting a hat or 
bonnet. 
This night, wherein 

The lion and the belly pinched wolf 

Keep their fur dry ; unbonneted he runs, 

And bids what will, take alle Shak/peare. 
UNBOOKISH. adje 
t. Not ftudious of books. 


i2. Not cultivated by erudition, | 
As ke thall finile, Othello hall go maf; 
And his uxbookifb jealoufy mult conftrue 
Poor Caifio's finiles, getlures, and light behaviour, 
Quite in the wrong. Shuk{peare. 
Unso'rn. ad. Not yet brought into life ; 


future; being to come. 
Somc unborn forrow, ripe in fortune’s womb, 
Is coming tow'rd me. Shat/pearee 
The woes to come, the children yet xzaborn 
Shall feel chis day, as tharp to them as thorn. 
Sbhak/peare. 
Never fo much as in a thought unborn, 


Did I offend you. Shak; peurte 
He on the wings of cherubim 

Up-litted, in paternal glory rude 

Far into chaos, and the world unorn, Milton. 


To what wretched {tate referv’d ! 
Better end here unborn! Why is life giv’n 
To be thus wafted from us? 
A queen, trom whom 
The fouls of kings wborn tor bod:es wait, Dryer. 
Unso’RROWED. adj. Genuine; native; 
one’s own. 
But the luxurious father of the fold 
With native purple, and unborrcw’d gold, 
Beneath his pompous fleece thall proudly fweat. 
Dryden, 
In fubftances, efpecially thofe which the common 
and unborrow'd names of any language are applied 
to, fome remarkable, forve lenfible qualities ferve ta 
diftinguith one from another. Locke. 
To U NBO SOM. V. a. 
t. To reveal in confidence. 
1 lov'd thee, as too well thou kneu ft, 
Tov well, exboforn'd all my fecrets to thee, 
Not out of levity, but overpower'd 
By thy requeit, who could deny thee nothing. 
Milton. 
Do we uabofurm all our fecrets to him, and hide 
nothing that palleth in the depth of our hearts from 
him ? Atterbury. 
2. To open; to difclofe. 
Should I thence, hurried on viewlefs wing, 
Take up a weeping on the mountains wild, 
The gentle neighbourhood of grove and (pring 
Would foon andofom all their echoes mild. Milton. 


UNBO'TTOMED. adj. 
1. Without bottom; bottomlefs. 
‘The dark, wadcttom'd, infinite abyfs- Milton, 
2. Having no {olid foundation ; having na 
reliance. 
This is a fpectal act of chriftian hope, t` be thus 
unbotiomed of ourfelves, and faftened upon God, 
with a full reliance, truit, aud dependence on his 


Milton ° 


mercy. Hammond. 
Unso/uGuHr. adj, 
Ie Obtained without money. 
The wnbong hr dainties of the poor. Dryden, 


2. Not finding any purchafer. 
The merchant will leave our native commodities 
unbought upon the hands of the farmer, rather than 
sure 
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export them to a market which will not afford him 
returns with profit. Locke. 
Unso/uND, adj. 
1. Loofe; not ticd. 
2. Wanting a cover: ufed of books. 

He that has complex ideas, without particular 
names tor them, would be in no better cafe than a 
bookicller who had volumes that lay uzózund, and 
without titles: which he could make known to 
others, only by thewing the loofe theets. Locke. 

3. Preterit of xubind. 
Some trom their chains the faithful dogs uróssnzd. 
Dryden 
Unpo’unDED. adje 
1. Infinite ; interminable. 
Long were to tell what I have done; 
I voyaged the unreal, vait, z“ouunded deep 
Of horrible confufion. Mi leon, 

The widey th’ zbsurzed profpect lies before me; 

But thadows, clouds, and darxnefs reit upon it. 


Adaifin. 
2, Unlimited ; unreftrained. 
He was a man 
Of an unbounded tomach, ever ranking 
Himfeit with princes. Shak [peare. 


He had given curiofity its full, wnbounded range, 
andexamin’d notonly in contemplauon, but by fen- 
fitive experiment, whatever could be good for the 
fons of men. _ Decay of Piety. 

Unso‘unpvepD Ly. adv. Without bounds; 


without limits. 

So unboundedly mifchievous is that petulant mem- 
ber, that heaven and earth are not wide enough for 
its range, but it will find work at home too. 

Government of the Tongue. 
Unso/uNnDEDNESS. x. /. Exemption from 
limits. 

Finitude, applied to created things, imports the 
proportions of the feveral properties of thele things 
to one another. Infinitude, the uxboundedne/s of 
thefe degrees of properties. Cheyne. 

Uxsgo'’weD. adje Not bent, 

He knits his brow, and fhews an angry eye, 

Ard paffeth by with tif, xnbowed knee, 
Difdaining duty that to us belongs. Saakipeare, 


Jo Unso’wer. vw. a. To exenterate; to 


evifcerate. 
In this chapter IPI woqwe/ the fate of the quef- 
tion. Hakewiil, 


It is now become a new fpecies of divinity, to 
branch out with fond diltinGions our holy fath, 
which the pious fimplicity of the artt chriftians re- 
ceived to practice ; not to read upon as an auatomy, 
anbseve! and diffect to try experiments. 

Decay of Piety. 
Ts UNBRA‘CE. V.A. 
1. To loofe ; to relax. 
With whofe reproach ard odious menace, 
The knight emboiling in his haughty heart, 
Knit all his forces , and ’gan foon unbrace 
His grafping hold. 

Somewhat of mournful fure my ears does wound ; 

Drums unbrac'd, with foldiers’ broken cries. 
Dryden. 

Nought (hall the pfaltry and the harp avail, 
When the quick fpirits their warm march forbear, 
And numbing coldnefs has wadiac'd the ear. 

Prior. 
Wating years, that wither human race, 
Exhauft thy fpirits, and thy arms xzbrace. 
2. To make the clothes loofe. 
Is it phyfical, 
To walk uzbrac'd, ang fuck up the humours 
Oj the dank morning ? Sbakfpeare. 

Hamlet, with his doublet all urbrac’di 

No hat upon his head, his ttockings loofe. 
Shakfpeare. 
UNBRE'ATHED. adj. Not exercifed. 
They now have tol'd their wzbreath'd memories 
With this fame plea againtt our nuptials. = Shak/p. 
Unsre‘atuine. adje Unanimated. 
They !pake not a word ; 
But like dumb ttatues, or w7Sreuty:ng Rones, 
Star’d each on other, and look’u deadiy pale. 
SLak/peare, 


Pepe. 


LUNBRE D, adj, 


Spenfer.| UNBRU‘ISED. adj. 


UNB 


t. Not inftrocted in civility; ill edu- 
cated. 
Unbred minds mutt be a little fent abroad. 
| Government of the Tongue. 
Children Icarn from wrAred or debauched fervants, 
untowardly tricks. Locke. 
Sure never any thing was fo nabred as that odious 
man. Congreve. 
2, Not taught: with so. 
A warrjiour dame, 
Unbred to {pinning, in the loom unfkill’d. Dryden. 
UNBREE/CHED. adj. Having no breeches. 
Looking on my boy’s face, methought I did re- 
coil 
Twenty-three years, and faw myfelf unbreech’d, 
| In my green velvet coat. Shakfpeare. 
Unosrti‘sep. adj. Not influenced by money 
or gifts; not hired. 
The foul gave all; 
Unbrib'd tt gave; or, it a bribe appear, 
No lefs than heav’n. 
To fuccour the ditkrefs'd ; 
Urbrié’d by love; unterrify’d by threats. 
, A. Philips. 
UxNBRI'DLED. adj. Licentious; not re- 
ftrained. 
Thisis not well, rah and unbridled boyv, 
To fy the favours of lo good aking. Sbak/peare, 
To what licence 
Dares thy wzbridied boldnets run itfelf ? B.Fonfon. 
We have confidered religious zeal, which tranf- 
greffes in unbridled excefs. Sprat. 
UNESO RE. Mir 
E Lx be AE er from break. } 
1, Not violated. 
God pardon all oaths that are broke tome; 
God keep all vows wxdroke, are made to thee, 
Shakfpeare. 
Some married perfons, even in their marriage, do 
pleafe God, by preferving their faith wzdrsken. 


Dryden. 


Tayler. 

He firt broke peace in heav’n, and faith, ull 
wen 

Unbroken. Milton, 


2. Not fubdued ; not weakened. 
From his feat the Pylian prince arofe: 
Two centuries already he fuliill’d ; 
And now began the third, uxdroken yet. Dryden. 
How broad his thoulders {pread ! by age uzóroke ' 
Pope. 
3. Not tamed. 
A ionely cow, 
Unaworn with yokes, xnóroken to the plow. Addi/. 


Lady. Ill fuiting with 
$ the character of a 


Victor's unbrotherlite heat towards the eaftern 
churches, fomented that difference about Eafter into 
a (chifm. Decay of Piety. 


Not bruifed ; not 


UnBrO/THERLIKE. 
UNBRO'THERLY, 


| brother. 


hurt. 
On Dardan plains, 

The freth, and yet uybruifed Greeks do pitch 
Their brave pavilions. Sbak/peare. 
Care keeps his watch in ev'ry old man’s eye: 

And where cate lodgeth, fleep will never lie ; 

But where undruifed youth, with unftuft brain, 

Doth couch his limbs, there golden Neep doth reign. 
Shakfpeare. 


To Unxspu/cKLe. To loofe from 


buckles. 

We have been down together in my feep, 
Undbuckling helms; fitting each other’s throat, 
And wak’d half dead with nothing.  Sbat/peare. 

He that unbuck?es this, till we do pleafe 
‘To doff’t tor our purpofe, fhail hear a itorm. 

Shak/pcare. 

His ftarry helm uxbuckled, thew'd him prime 
lo manhood, where youth ended. Mision, 

All unbuckling the rich mail they wore, 

Laid their bright arms along the fable thore. Pope. 
Te Uns vir’: pow. a. To raze; to de- 
ftroy, 

This is the way to kindle, not to quench; 

T?’ unbuild the city, and to lay all tate  Shatyp. 
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What ill they then but vabui’? 
| His living temples, built by faith to ftand 5 
Their own faith, not another's ? 
Unsut/tt. adi. Not yet erected. 
Built walls you hun, wzbui/t you fee. Dryden, 
Unsu ried. adj. Not interred; not hos 
noured with the rites of funeral. 
Why fuffer’(t thou thy fons, xzburied yet, 
To hover on the dreadtul thore of Styx ? Shaklps 
‘The mofs, which groweth upon the fkull ot a 
dead man uzburied, will Raunch blcod potently. 
Bacares 


Miler, 


tint double cares attend, 
For his uzburied foldiers, and his friend. Dryden, 
Breathlets he lies, and his srdury'd ghott, 


Depriv’d of funeral rites, pollutes your bolt. 
Dryer. 
The wand’ ring ghotts 
Of kings xxbur3 don the watted coasa Pope. 


UnBu'R NED. 

UNBURNT. f 

1, Not confuincd ; not watted ; not injured 
by fire. 

Creon denies the rites of fun'ral fires to thofe, 
Whofe breathlefs bodies yet he calls his foes ; 
Undurn'd, urburied, on a heap they lie. Dryder. 

2. Not heated with fire. 

Burnt wine is more hard and a‘tringent, thar 

wine wiaurnt. Bacon. 
Unsu/rRNInG. adj. Not confuming by 
heat. 

What we have faid of the v»burning fire called 
light, ftreaming from the flame of a candle, may 
eafily be applicd to all other light deprived of fenfi- 
ble heat. Dighy. 

To Unsu/RDEN. V, Ai 
1. To rid of a load. 

We'll thake all cares and bufinefs from our age, 
Conferring them on younger ttrengths; while we 
Unburden'd crawl tow'rd death. Shak/psares 

2. To throw of, 

Sharp Buckingham wzéurtbens with his tongue 

The envious load that lies upon his heart. Sé.sk/p. 
3. To difclofe what hes heavy on the 

mind, 

From your love I have a warranty 

T?’ unburiben al\ my plots and ourpoles, 

How to get clear of ali the debts I owe. Shak/peare. 
To UNBU'TTON. v. a. ‘To loofe any thing 

buttoned. 

Thou art fat-witted with drinking old fack, and 
unbuttoning thee after fupper. Shakfpear?. 

Many catch cold on the breelt, by leaving their 
doublets unbartoned. Harvese 

His nik wailtcoat was yzbuttoned in feveral placese 

Addijun. 
Free from calcina- 


ad;. 
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UNCALCINED. A: 
tion. 

A faline fubftance, fubtler than fal ammoniack, 
carried up with it xzculcined gold in the form of 
fubtile exhalations. Boyles 

UNCA'LLED. adje Not fummoned; not 
fent for; not demanded. 

Bafilius had fervants, who, though they came not 
urncalied, yet at call were ready. Sidney's 

He, bolder now, uncall’d before her ftuod. 

Milton. 
Mild Lucina came uncal’ d, and ftood 
Befide the ftrugeling boughs, and heard the groan, 
Then reach’d her midwife hand to (peed the throes. 
Dryden. 
To Uxca'LM. v. a. Todifturb. A harth 
word. 

What ftrange difquiet has wxcu/m'd your breait, 

Inhuman fair, to rob the dead of rett 2 Dryden. 


UNCA'NCELLED., adj. Not erafed; not 

abrogated, 
1 only mourn my yet wrcancell'd feore ; 
You put me paft the pow’r of paying more. Dryd. 

Uncano/’ntcaL. adj. Not agreeable to 
the canons, 

Unca raste. adj.[incapable, Fr. incapax, 
Lar] Not capable; not ful(ceptuble. 
Now more frequently incapable, 
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UNC 
Thou art come to anfwer 
A ftony adverfary, an inhuman wretch, 
Unicapable of pity, void and empty 
From any dram of meicy. Shakfpeare. 

He who believes himtelf uncapable of pardon, 
goes on without any care of reforming Hammond. 

This, whit they are under the deceit of it, 
makes them uncapad.e of conviction; and they ap- 
plaud themfelves as zealous champions for truth, 
when indeed they are contending for error. Locke 

Unca‘reD for, adj, Not regarded ; not 
attended to, 

Their kings, to better their worldly eftate, left 
their own aud their people’s gholtly condition uz- 
cared fur. 

Unca'rnaTeE. adje Not flethly. 

Nor need we be afraid to afcribe that to the in- 
carnate fon, which fometimes isattributed unto the 
uncarnate father. brown. 

To Unca'st. V. a 
1. To difengage from any covering. 

See Pompey is wca/imp for the combat. Shuk/p. 

‘Thou halt be mafter, Tranio, in my ftead. 
*Tishatch’d, and {hall be fo: “I'ranio, at once 
Uacafe thee ; take my colour'd hat and cloak. 

Sbhakfpeare. 

Urcafe me, and do with me what you pleafe. 

Addifon. 
2. To flay; to frip. 

All men him wacafed "gan deride. Hub. Tale. 

Partly by his voice, and partly by his ears, the afs 
was difcovered; and confequentiy uacajed, well 
laughed at, and well cudgelied. L’ Eftrange. 

Unca'ocut. adj. Not yet catched, 
Let him fly far; 
Not in this land *thall he remain xzcaught ; 
And found, difpatch’d, Shak/peare. 

His bofom glows with treafures yet x2caug hr. 

Gay. 

Unca‘usen, adj. Having no precedent 
caufe. 

Unca/’utious, ad. Not wary; heed- 


lefs. 
Unforefeen, they fay, is unprepar’d : 
Uncautious Arcite thought him(elf alone. Dryden. 
Unce'LEBRATED. adj, Not folemnized. 
Thus was the rft day,.ev'n and morn; 
Nor pals’d wxce/edraied, nor uolung 
By the celeftial choirs. 
Unce/nsuRED. adj. 
lick reproach. 

How difficult mult ithe for any ruler to live vn- 
censured, where every one of the community is thus 
qualified for modelling the conftitution! Addifon. 

Fear moft to taz an honourable fool, 

Whofe right it is wacenfur’d to be dull. Pope. 

To be uxcenfured, and to be obicure, isthe fame 
thing. Pope. 

Unce'r Tain. adj. [incertain, Fr. incertus, 
Latin. ] 
1, Doubtful; not certainly known. 
That facred pile, fo vat, fo high, 
That whether 'us a part of earth or tky, 
Uncertain feems ; and may be thought a proud 
A(piring mountain, or defcending cloud. Denham. 
2. Doubtful; not having certain know- 


ledge. 

Man, without the protection of a fuperior being, 
is fecure of nothing that he enjoys, and wacertain of 
every thing that he hopes for. Tillotfon, 

Condemn'd on Caucafus to lie, 
Still to be dying, not to die; 
With certain pain, wxcertaix of relief, 
gVrue emblem of a wretched lover’s grief.Granville. 
. Not fure in the confequence. 
I mutt be married to my brother's daughter, 
Or clle my kingdom ftands on brittle glafs : 
Murther her brothers, and then marry her! 
Uncertain way of gain! Shakfpeare. 
In the bright air the faulchion fhone, 
Or whiftling lings difmils’d th’ wacertain fone. 
Gay. 

The fearch of our future being is but a needlels, 
anxious, and uncertain hafte to be knowing, fooner 
than we can, what, without all this fylicitude, we 
fhall know a litte later, Fope. 


Miltan. 
Exempt from pub- 


UNC 


4e Not exact; not fure. 
Afcanius young, and eager of his game, 
Svon bent his bow, uncertain in his aim 3 
Bat the dire fiend the fatal arrow guides, 
Which pierc'd his bowels through his panting fides. 
Dryden 
~ Unfettled ; unregular, 

As the form of our puhlick fervice is not volun- 
tary, foncither are the parts thereof uncerrain; but 
they are all fet down in fuch order, and with fuch 
choice, as hath, in the wifgom of the church, 
fcemed beit. Hooker. 

UNCE'RTAINED. adje Made uncertain, 
A word not ufed. 

The diverfity of feafons are rot fo uncertained by 
the fun and moon alone, who always keep one and 
the fame courfe, but that the ftars have alfo their 
working therein. Raleigh. 

UNCE'RTAINLY. adv, 


1. Not furely ; not certainly. 

Go, mortals, now, and vex yourfelvesin vain 
For wealth, which fo uncertain/y muft come: 
When what was brought fo far, and with fuch pain, 
Was only kept to lofe ıt nearer home. Dryden. 

Names muft be of very unfleady meaning, if the 
ideas be referred to ftandards without us, that cath 
not be known at all, or but very imperfectly and 
uncertainty. Locke. 

2, Not confidently. 

They that are paft all hope of good, are pait 
All fear of ill ; and yet, if he be dead, 
Speak foftly, or uncertainty, 

Unce/RTAINTY. 2. f. 
1. Dubioufnefs; want of knowledge. 

All great concernments muft delays endure $ 
Rafhnefs and hatte make all things unfecure : 

And if uncertain thy pretenfions be, 
Stay till fit time wear out wycertainty.  Denbam. 

You common cry of curs, whofe breath I hate, 
Here then remain with your uncertainty ; 

Let ev’ry feeble rumour Shake your hearts. Shak/p, 
2. Inaccuracy. 

That which makes doubtfulnefs and uwcertainty 
in the fignification of fome, more than other words, 
is the difference of ideas they {tand for. Locke. 

3. Contingency; want of certainty. 

God’s omnifcience is a light fhining into every 
dark corner, (tedfa(tly grafping the greateft and moft 
Suppery uecertainties. South. 

4. Something unknown, 

Our thepherd’s cafe is every man’s cafe, and quits 
a moral certainty for an wmcertainty, and leaps from 
the honelt bulinefs he was brought up to, into a 
trade he has no {kill in. L’ Efirange. 

To UNCHA'IN, wv To free from 
chains. 

Minerva thus to Perfeus lent her thield, 

Secure of conqueft, fent him to the field; 
The hero aéted what the queen ordain’d ; 
So was his fame complete, and Andromede v7. 
chain’ d. Prior. 
Uncuha'NGEAELE. adj. Immutable; not 
fubject to variation. 

If the end for which a law provideth, be perpe- 
tually neceffary; and the way whereby it provideth 
perpetually alfo moit apt, no doubt but that every 
fuch law ought for ever to remain unchangeable, 


Denham. 


ae 


Hocker, 

UncHa/NGEABLENESS. ze /. Iimmuta- 
bility. ) 

This unchangeablenefs of colour I am now to 

deferibe. Newton, 


UncHa'nGeaBLy. adv. 
without chanze. 

All truth is wchaugeably the fame; that propo- 
fuon, which is true at any ume, being fo for ever, 


South. 


Immutably ; 


Her firft order, difpofition, frame, 
MuQ then fubit szchangeably the fame. Black. 
UNCHANGED. adj, 
t. Not altered, 
When our fortunes are violently changed, our 
fpirits are unchanged. Taylor. 


_ More fafe I ting with mortal voice; wacbung'd 
To hoarie, or mute, Milton, 
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2. Not alterable. 
Difmif: thy fear, 
And heav'n’s vnchang'd decrees attentive hear? 
More pow’rful gods have torn thee from my fide. 
Dryden, 
Honour unchanged, a principle profeit, 
Fixt to one fide, but mod'rate tothe ret. Popes 
UNCHANGING, adje Suffering no altera- 
tion. 
But that thy face is, vizor-like, unchanging, 
Made impudent with ufe of evil deeds, 
l would effay, proud queen, to make thee bluth. 
Shakfpeart. 
True expreffion, like th’ unchanging fun, 
Clcars and improves whate’cr it fhines upon: 
It gilds all objects, but it alters none. Pope. 
To UNCHA'RGE. v. ae ‘To retract an ace 


cufation. 

Even tris mother thall wacharge the practice, 
And call it accident. Shuk/peare, 

UncHA‘RITABLE, adj, Contrary to 

charity ; contrary to the univerfal love 
prefcribed by chriftianity. 

All the rich mines of learning ranfack’d are 
To furnith ammunition for this war 
Uncharitable zeal our realon whets, 
And double edges on our paffion fets. Denham. 

his fills the minds of weak men with uachurilae 
ble interpretations of thofe actions of which they 
are not competent judges. Addifen. 


UncHa'RITABLENESS. ze f Want of 


charity. 

The penitence of the criminal may have num- 
ber’d him among the faints, when our unretracted 
uncharitablene/s may fend usto unquenchable flames. 

Government of the Tongue. 

God commands us to love our enemies, fo that if 
we hate them we fin, and are juftly kept back by 
our own wacharitadslene/s, Kettlewell, 

Heaven and hell are the proper regions of mercy 
and uncbharitablenefs. Atterbury. 

UNCHA'RITABLY, adu., In a manner 


contrary to charity. 

I did not mean the cutting off all that nation with 
the fword; which, far be tt from me that I should 
ever think fo defperately, or with fo uacharitably, 

Sper, cre 

Urge neither charity nor fhame to me; 
Uncharitadbly with me have you dealt, 

And thamefully my hopes by you are butcher'd. 
Shakfpeare. 

Men, imprudently and vacharitably often, em- 

ploy their zeal for perfons. Sprat, 


UxncHa’RY. adj, Not wary; not cauti 
ous; not frugal. 


I've faid too much unto a heart of ftone, 

And laid my honour too unchary out. Shaik/peare, 
Uncualstre. adj. Lewd; libidinous; not 
continent; not chafte; not pure. 

One, that in divers places I had heard before 
blazed, as the moft impudently wachaffe woman of 
all Afa. Sidicy. 

In my mafter’s garments, 
Which he inforc’d trom me, away he pofts 
With uachafee purpofes, to violate 
My lady’s honour. Shakfpeare. 

Whofoever is wach ree, cannot reverence himfelt ; 

and the reverence ot a man’s felf is, next religion, 


the chiefett bridle of all vices. Bacon. 
Lutt, by unchafie looks, 
Lets in dehlement to the inward parts. Milton, 


If the thinks ta be feparated by reafon of er 
hufband’s uuchaffe life, then the man will be un- 
curably ruined. Taylor. 


Uncnua'stity. x. e Lewdnefs; incon- 
tinence. 
That generation was more particularly addidted to 
intemperance, fentuality, and wrcbafity, /hovdsu, 
When the fun is among the horned ‘Signs, he may 
produce fuch a (pirit of wzcoustiry, as 1s dangerous 
to the honour of your worships’ tam.iies. 27 buchos. 
UNCHE'CKED, adj. 
t. Unrettrained ; not hindered. 
Apt the mind, or fancy, is to rove 


Uncheck'd, and ot her roving is no end, pron, 
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Thee on the wicg thy uxcheck"d vigour bare, 
To wauton freely, or fecurely foar. 
Smith to J. Pailips 
2. Not contradicted. 
What news on the Ryalto? 
Why, yet it lives there uxebeck'd, that Ane 
tonio hath a Ihip of rich lading wreck'd. Shak/p. 
Uncuee/rFutness. . f, Melancholy ; 
gloominefs of temper. 
Many, by a ratura) wncbeerfulne/s of heart, love 
to indulge this uncomfortable way of life. Speé?acor. 
UncuHe' web. adj. Not matticated. 
He fills his famifli’d maw, his mouth runs o'er 
With uxchew'd morfels, while he churns the gore. 
Dryden. 
To deprive of 


To UNCHI'LD. ~v. 
children. 


He hath widow’d and uzchilted many a one, 
Which to this hour bewail the injury. Sbak/feare. 
UNCHRI'STIAN. az. 
1. Contrary to the laws of chrifianity. 
It’s uncharitable, xxcbrifian, and inhuman, to 
pafs a peremotory fentence bf condemnation upon a 
tey’d friend, where there is aoy room left for a 
more favourable judgment. I Eftrange. 
Thefe unchriftian fihers of men are fatally 
caught in their own nets. South, 
I could difpeafe with the unphilofophicalnets of 
this their hypothefis, were it not uzchriftian. 
Norris. 


a. 


2. Unconverted; infidel. 

Whereupon grew a queition, whether a chriftian 
foldier might herein do as the wacbhviffian did, and 
wear as they wore. Hooker. 

Uncuri'sTIANNESS. 2. f, Contrariety 
to chriftianity. 

The uncbhriftianne/s of thofe denials might arife 
from a difpleafure to fee me prefer my own divines 
before their minifters. King Charles, 

Uncircumci'sgp. adj. Not circumcifed ; 
not a Jew. 

Th? unciveumeis'd fmil’d grimly with difdain. 

Cowley. 
Uncircumci'sion, a A Omiflion of 
circumcifion. 

God, that gives the law that a Jew thall be cir- 
cumcifed, thereby conftitutes wxcircumcificn an ob- 
liquity ; which, had he not given that law, had 
never been fuch. Hammond. 

Uncircumscri'geb. adj. Unbounded ; 
unlimited. 

Though I, uxcircunt{crib'd myfelf, retire, 

And put not forth my goodnefs. Milton. 

An arbitrary prince is the mafter of a non-refilt- 
ing people; for where the power is uncircum/eribed, 
the obedience ought to be unlimited. Addifon 

The fovereign was flattered by a fetof men into a 
periuafion, that the regal authority was unlimited 
aod urcircumjcribed. Addifen 

Unci'RCuMsPECT. adje Not cautious; 
not vigilant. 

Their uncircum{peG fimplicity had heen ufed, 
efpecially 10 matters of religion. Hayward. 


UNCIRCUMSTA'NTIAL, adj. 
tant. A bad word. 

The like particulars, although they feem urcir- 
cumflantial, aie oft fet down in holy {cripture. 

Brown. 

Uncr'vic. adj. {incrvil, Fr. meivilis, Lat. } 

Unpolite ; not agreeable to rules of ele- 
gance, or complai{ance. 

Your undutiful, wxcivi/, and uncharitable deal- 
ing in this your book, hath detecied you. M bing ifr 

They love me well, yet I have much todo, 

To keep me from uncivil outrages. Sba! fpeare. 

My friends are fo unrealonabic, that they would 
have me be uncivil to hin. Spedlator. 

Unc viLIzED. adj. 
1. Not reclaimed from barbarity. 

But we, brave Britons, foreign laws defpis’d, 
And kept unconquer’d, and anciviliz'd : 
Fierce for the liberties of wit, and bold, 
We itil defy'd the Romans, as of old. 

2. Coarle; indecent. 
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Several, who have been polifhed in France, make 
ufe of the moft coarfe, unciviliz’d words in our 
language. f Addifon. 

Uxci'viLLY. adv, Unpolitely ; not com- 
plaifantly. 

Somewhat in it he would not have done, or defired 
undone, when he broke forth as defperateiy, as betore 
he had done arcivilly. Brown. 

UxcLa'RıfieD. adj, Not purged; not 
purified. 

One ounce of whey uxclarified ; one ounce of oil 
of vitricl, make no apparent alteration. Bacon. 


To Unc a'sp. v. To open what is 


Mhurt with clafps. 
Thou know’ft no lefs, but all: I have uzela/p`d 
To thee the book, ev’n of my fecret foul, Shuzt/p. 
Prayer can uxc/a/p the girdles of the north, fay- 
ing to a mountain ot ice, Be thou removed hence, 
and caft into the fea. Taylor. 
Unc ia'sstcx. adj. Not claffick. 
Angel of dulnefs, fent to fcatter round 
Her magick charms o'er all waclaffick ground. 


Pope, 
U'NCLE, x. f. (onc, Fr.] The brother of 
one’s father or mother. 
Hamlet punithes his w»cle rather for his own 
death, thar the murther of his father. Sd.2k/peare. 
UNCLE'AN. adj. 
1. Foul; dirty ; filthy. 
Charon, 
A fordid god: down from his hoary chin 


A length of beard defcends, uncomb'd, unclean. 
Dryden. 


ao 


Priefts are patterns for the ret; 

The gold of heav’n, who bear the God imprefs’d : 

But when the precious coin is kept x2c:eany 

The fov’reign's image is no longer feen. 

If they be toul, on whom the people truft, 

Well may the bafer brafs contrat a tut. Dryden. 
2. Not purified by ritual practices. 
3. Foul with fin. 

Befides, how vile, contemptible, ridiculous, 
What aQ more execrably unclean, profane? ATi/ton. 

What agonies muft he endure, what difficulties 
overcome, before he can cleanfe himfelf from the 
pollutions of fin, and be a fit inhabitant of that 
holy place, where no uzclean thing shall enter ? 

Rogers. 
qe Lewd ; unchafte. 
Let them all encircle him about, 
And, fairy-like too, pinch the unclean knight, 
And afk him, why that hour of fairy revel, 
In their fo facred paths he dares to tread, 
In fhape profane. ShLak/peare. 

Some tree, whofe broad, fmooth leaves together 

few'd, 
And girded on our loins, may cover round 
Thole middle paits; that this new comer, hame, 
There fit not, and reproach us as unclean, Milton. 

Adultery of the heart, confiiting of inordinate 
and uxclean affections. Perkins. 

UNCLE'ANLINESS. %. / Want of clean- 
linefs. 

This profane liberty and uncleanlinz/s, the arch- 
bifhop refolved to reform. Clarendon. 

UNCLE‘ANLY. adj. 
1, Foul; filthy; nafty. 

Civet is of a bafer birth than tars 
The very unclean/y flux of a cat. 

2. Indecent ; unchafte. 

Tis pity that thefe harmonious writers have ever 
indulged any thing xuacleanly or impure to detile 
their paper. Wats. 

UNCLE/ANNESS, #2. f. 
1. Lewdnefs ; incontinence. 

[n Ss. Giles’s [ underftood that moft of the vilet 
and mott miferable houfes of uncleanne/s were. 

Graunt. 


Shakfpeare. 


2, Want of cleanlinefs; naftinefs. 

Be not curious nor carelefs in your habit; be not 
troublefome to thyfelf, or to others, by unhand- 
fomenefs, or uneleannefs. Taylor. 

3. Sin; wickednefs. 
1 will fave you irom all your unclcanneffes. 
Eackiel, 


UNC 
4, Want of ritual purity. 
UNCLE ANSED. adi. Not cleanfed. 
Pond earth is a good compoft, if the pond have 
been long wxcleanfed: fo the water be not too hungry. 
Bacon. 
To Uncre’w, a. a. [from clew.] To 
undo. 
1f T fhould pay you for ’t as ‘tis extoll’d, 
It would unclew me quite. Shakfpeare. 


To UNCLE'NCH. v. a. To open the clofed 
hand. 


The hero fo his enterprize recalls ; 
His hit uxclenches, and the weapon falls. Garth. 
Unctt'Preb. adj. Whole; not cut. 
As foon as there began a diftin¢ction between clip- 
ped and unclipped money, bullion arofe. Locke. 


To UNCLO'THE. v. a, To ftrip; to make 
naked. 
The boughs and branches are never uncloathed 
and lett naked. Raleigh. 
Poor orphans? minds are left as uacloarb'd and 
naked altogether, as their bodies. Aiterburye 
Cover the couch ever with thick woollen clothes, 
the warmth whereof will make it come prefently 5 
which once perceived, forthwith wzcloard it. 
Mortimer, 
To a dittin knowledge of things, we muft xr- 
cloath them of all thefe mixtures, that we may cone 
template them naked, and in their Own nature. 
Watts. 
To Uncrola. v. a, i 
1. To difencumber ; to exonerate. 
Could l meet ’em 
But once a-day, it would sxc/cg my heart 
Of what lies heavy to ’t. Shakfpeare, 
2. To fet at liberty. 
Then air, becaufe wclog'd in empty fpace, 
Flies after fire, and claims the fecond place. Dryd, 
To UNCLO'ISTER. v. a. To fet at large. 
Why did not I, wacluiffer'd from the womb, 
Take my next lodging in a tomb ? Norris. 
To Uncto’se. «v. a. To open. 
Soon as thy letters trembling { uncl-/e, 
That well-kuown name awakens all my woes. 
Pope. 
Unc io'sep, adj, Not feparated by enclo- 
fures. 
The king’s army would, through thofe unclofed 
parts, have done them little harm. Clarendon. 


UxncLo'uDED. adj. Free from clouds ; 
clear from obfcurity; not darkened. 
The father untolding bright 
Tow'rd the right hand his glory, on the fon 
Blaz’d forth wuc/uuded deity. Milton, 
True virtues, with xaclouded light, 
All great, all royal, thine divinely bright. Ro/comm. 
Bie with temper, whofe uuclouded ray 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day. 


Pope. 


UNCLO'UDEDNESS. x. /. Opennefs ; free- 
dom froin gloom. 

The love l would perfuade, makes nothing more 
conducive to it, than the greatelt uncloudednefs of 
the eye, and the perfedteit illuftration of the object ; 
which is fuch, that the cleareft reafon is the moft 
advantageous light it can defire to be feen by. Boyle. 

Unc o'upby. adj. Free from a cloud. 

Now night in filent {tate begins to rife, 

And twinkling orbs beftrow th’ uzeoudy fkies ; 
Her borrow’d lufre growing Cynthia lends. Gaye 
To Unciu’rcuH. v.a. To open, 

If the terrors of the Lord could not melt his 
boweis, unciutch his griping hand, or diflewe hingf 
his prey; yet fure it mult difcourage him from 
graiping of heaven too. Decay of Pietye 

To Unco1r. v.a. To pull the cap off. 

Yonder are two apple-women {colding, and juft 

ready to uncoifone another. Arbuthnot on Pepee 


To Uxco'iL. v. a. [from coil.] To open 
from being coiled or wrapped one part 
upon another. 


The fpiral air-veffels are like threads of cobweb, 
a little uncoiled. Derhum. 


UNCO'INED. adj, Not coined, 


UN'C 


While thou liv’it, Kate, take a fellow of plain, 
wacoined conttancy. Shukfpeure. 
An ounce of coined ftandard filver, mult be of 
equal value to an ounce of uacoined thandard filver. 
Locke. 
UxncoLLt'cTED. adj. Not collected; not 
recollected. 
Atham'd, confus’d, | ftarted from my bed, 
And to my foul yet w2eiliebed laid, 
Into thyfelf, fond Solomon | return ; 
Reflect again, and thou again thale mourn. 
Unco'Lourep. adj. Not ftained with any 
colour, or die. 
Out of things uzcolomwed and tranfparent, we can 
reprefent unto you ai] feveral colours. Bacon. 
Whether to deck with clouds th’ y»eslour'd tky, 
Or wet the thirfty earth with falling thow’rs ; 
Rifing, or falling, -ftill advance his praife. Milton. 


Unco'mobep. adj. Not parted or adjuited 


by the comb. 
They might perceive his head 
To be unarmed, and curled, uncombed hairs 
Upitarting (tiff. Spenfer. 
Their locks are beds of sscombed {nakes, that 
wind 
About their thady brows in wanton rings. Ciafbaw. 
Thy locks xcomé'd like a rough wood appear. 
Dryden. 


Unco'MEATABLE. adj. Inacceffible; un- 
attainable. <A low, corrupt word. 

Unco'metiness, ze /. Want of grace ; 
want of beauty. 

The ruined churches are fo unhandfomely parched, 
and thatched, that men do even fliun the places, for 
the uncomelinefs thereof. Spenfer 

He prais’d women’s modefty, and gave orderly, 
well-behaved reproof to all wvcomeline/s. Shak/p. 

Thofe arches which the Tufcan writers call di 
ferzo, and di quarto acuto, becaule they always con- 
cur in an acute angle, both for the natural imbecility 
of the angle itfelt, and likewife for their very uncome- 
line/s, ought to be exiled from judicious eyes. 

Wotton 

Forgetting that duty of modeft concealment which 
they owed to the father of their country, in cafe they 
had difcovered any real uncomeline/s. King Charles. 

The beauty or uncomelinefs in good and ill- 
breeding, will make deeper impretfions on them, 


in the examples of others, than from any rules. 
Locke. 


Uxco'MELY. adj, Not comely ; wanting 
grace. 
Though he thought Inquifitivenefs an uncomely 
guelt, he could not but afk who the was. Sidney. 
Neither is the fame accounted an uncomely man- 
ner of riding; for great warriors fay, they never faw 
a more comely man than the [rithman, nor that 
cometh on more bravely in his charge. Spenfer. 
Many, who troubled them molt in their coun(els, 
durit not go thither, for fear of wx cmc/y atfronts. 
Clarendon. 
Thbcmyjon, 


Prior. 


Uncomety courage, unbefeeming fkill. 


UNCOMFORTABLE. adj. 
r. Affording no comfort; gloomy ; difmal ; 


miferable. 

He much complaineth of bis own uncomfortable 
exile, wherein he fuftained many moit grievous ine 
Gignities, and endural the want of fundry, both 
pleafures and honours, before enjoyed. Hooker, 

Chriftmas is in the moft dead, wacomforrad/e 
time of the year, when the poor people would futfer 
very much, if they had not good cheer to fupport 
them. Addtifon. 

Ours is a melancholy and uacomfortalle portion 
here below! A place, where not a day pales, but 
we eat our bread with forrow and cares: the prefent 
troubles us, the future amazes; and eyen the pal 
fi.'s us with guef and anguith. Wake. 

The fun ne’er views th’ wxconfortable feats, 
When radiant he advances or retreats. Pope. 

2. Receiving no comfort ; melancholy. 
Unco' MFoRTABLENESS. x. f Want of 
cheerfulnefs, 
The want of juft difpofitions to the holy facra- 
ment, may vceafion this axconfortablene/{s, Taylor. 


UNS 


Unco’mrortraBey. adv, Without cheer- 
fulnefs, 
Uncomma!’npep. alje Not commanded 

It is eafy to lce what judgment is ta be palfed upon 
all thofe affected, umcommunded, abfurd aulterities 
of the Romith profeffion. South. 

Uncu'mmon. adj. Not frequent; rare, 
not often found or known. 

Some of them are wacomnon, but fuch as the 
reader mult allent to, when he fces them explsined, 

Addifun. 

Unco'mstonLy. adv. Not frequently ; 

to an uncommon degree. 

Unco'MMONNESS. x. f- 
rarenefs ; rarity. 

Our admiration of the antiquities about Naples 
and Rome, docs not fo much arife out of their great- 
nefs as urcommonnefs. Addifon. 

Uncommu’Nnicarepb. adj. Not commu- 
nicated. 

There is no fuch mutual infufion as really caufeth 
the fame natural operations or properties to be made 
common unto both fubftances; but whatfoever is 
natural to deity, the fame remainecth in Chrift un- 
communicated unto his manhood; and whatfoever 
natural to manhood, his deity thereof is uncapable. 

Hovker. 
Not compact; not 


Infrequency ; 


Uncompa’cr. adj. 
clofely adhering. 

Thete rivers were not ftreams of running matter ; 
for how could a liquid, thatlay hardening by degrees, 
fettle in fuch a furrowed, uneompaS furtace ? 

Addifou. 
Unco/mpanrebD. adje Having no com- 
anion. e 
Thence fhe fled, vucompanied, unfought. , 
Fairfax. 
UNCOMPA’SSIONATE. adj. Having no 
ity. 

Neither deep groans, nor filver-fħedding tears, 
Could penetrate her uncompuffionate fire. Shak/p. 

Hero and Leander were drowned in the uncom- 
pafftanate furges. Sandys. 

If thou in ttrength all mortals doft exceed ; 

In uncompaffonate anger do not fo. Milton. 
UNCOMPE'LLED. adj, Wree from com- 
pulfion. 

The amorous needle, once joined to the laad{tone, 
would never, ucornpelled, torlake the inchanting 
mineral. Boyle. 

Kees my vovase from the royal ear, 

Nor, uncompell'd, the dangerous truth betray, 

Till twice fix times detcends the lamp of day. Pope. 
UNCOMPLAISA’NT. adj. Not civil; not 

obliging. 

A natural roughnefs makes a man wxcsmplaifant 
to others, fo that he has no deference for their incli- 
nations, Lacke. 

UncompLe’re. adje Not perfet; not 


finithed. 


Variuus incidents do not make different fables, 


but are only the ancomplete and uafinithed parts of 


the fame table. 
UncoOMPO/UNDED. adj. 
t. Simpie ; nor mixed. 


Pope. 


uncomprunded matter. ewlun. 
Your uncompounded atoms, you 

Figures in numbers infinite allow ; 

From which, by various combination, {prings 

This unconfin'd diverlity of tnings. Blackmore, 


2. Simple; not intricate. 

The fubitance of the faith was comprifed in that 
uncompounded tyle, but was atterwards prudently 
enlatgedy tor the repelling heretical imvaders. 

Hammond. 
UNCOMPREHE/NSIVE. adja 
1. Unable to comprehend. 
2. In Shak/peare it feems to fignify incom- 
prebenfible. 

The providence, that’s in a watchful ftate, 
Knows almott every grain of Pluto’s gold ; 

Finds bottom ia th’ azcomprebenjive deep. Shu tp. 


Hardnefs may be reckoned the property of all | 


UNC 


Uncompressed, adj, Free from com- 
preffion, 

We might be furnithed with a reply, by fetting 
down the different weight of our receiver, when 
emptied, and when full ot uncompreffed air. Boyle. 

Unconce‘tvanle. adj. Not to be un- 
derftood ; not to be comprehended by 
the mind, 

In the communication of motion hy imple, we 
can have no other conception, but of the pulling of 
motion out ef one body into another; which is as 
obfcure and waconccivable, as how our minds move 
or (top our bodies by thought Locke. 

Thole atoins wordrous final! muft be, 

Small to an unconceivable degree ; 
Since though thele radiant fpoils difpers’d in air, 
Do ne'er return, and ne'er the fun repair. 
Blackmore. 
UnconceIvaBLeness, 7. f. Incompre- 


henfibility. 

The uneonceivablendfs of fomething they find in 
one, throws men violently into the contrary hypoe 
thefis, though altogether unintelligible. Locke. 

Unconceived. adj. Not thought; not 
imagined. 

Vatt is my theme, yet unconceiv'd, and brings 
Untoward words, fcarce loolen’d yet trom things. 


Creech, 
Unconce’rn. 2. f. Negligence; want of 
interelt ; freedom from anxiety ; freedom 


from perturbation. 

Such things had been charged upon us by the 
malice of enemies, the want of judgment in friends, 
and the waconcern of indifferent perfons. Swifte 

UNCONCE'RNED. adj. 
1. Having no intereit. 

An idle perlon is like ane that is dead, «concerned 
in the changes and neceifities of the world. Taylor. 

The earth s motion is to be admitted, notwithe- 
ftanding the feeming contrary evidence of utcone 
cerned lenfes. Glanville. 

It feems a principle in human nature, tv incline 
one way more than another, even in matters where 
we are wholly unconcerned. Swi}te 

2. Not anxivus; not difturbed ; not 
affected. Betore the thing it has wih 
in Milton, for in Dryden, and a? in 
Rogers. 

See the morn, 
All unconcern'd with our unre, begins 
Her roly progrefs {miling. Milroe 

You cali'd me into all your joys, and gave me 
An equal thare ; andin this depth of mifery 
Can l be urconcerned # Denbert. 

The virgin trom the ground 
Upttarted tein, already clos’s the wound : 
And wucone-rn'd far all ihe icit before, 
Precipitates her dight along the thore. 

Happy mortals, uuecncern’d for inure, 
Conhn’d their withes to their mative thore. Dryden. 

We thall be eafy and wxconcerned at all the acci- 
dents of the way, and regard only the event of the 
journey. Rogers. 

Unconxce/RNEDLY. adv. Without inte- 
reft or atfection ; without anxiety ; with- 
out periurbanion. 

Nit the moft cruel of our conquering foes 
So unconcern’dly can relate our woes, 

As not to lend 4 tear. Denbarn, 

Death was denounc’d, that frightful found, 
Which ev'n the beit can hardly bear: 

He took the fuinmons, void ut tear, 

And uxconccrn'dly cait his eyes around, 

As if to nnd and dare the grietly challenger. Dryd. 

Is heaven, with its pleasures for evermore, to be 
parted with lo «zcovcernediy # Is an exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory too light in the bance 
againit the hopelefs death of the atheitt, and utter 
extinction ? Bentley. 


Unconce/RNEDNESS, 2. / Freedom froin 
anxiety, OF perturbation, 

No man, having done a kindnefs to another, 
would think himicif yuitly dealt with 10 a total neg- 
lect and wxconcerneduefs of the perfon who had te- 
ceived that kindacie. South, 


Dryden, 


UNC 
Unconce'rninc. ad;. Not interefting 
not affecting ; not belonging to one. 

Things impoffible in their nature, or unconcern- 
ing to us, cannot beget it. Decay of Piety. 

This fcience of medals, which is charged with fo 
many uconcerning parts of knowledge, and built 
on fuch mean materials, appears ridiculous to thote 
that have not examined it, Addifon. 

Unconce/RNMENT. z. / The ftate of 
having no fhare. 

Being privileged by an happy wvccnccrnment in 
thofe legal murders, you may take a fweeter relith 
of your own innocence. South, 

Unconciu/DENT. } adj. Not decifive ; 
Uncoxclu’pinG. § inferring no plain 
cr certain conclufion or confequence, 

Our ar, ntsare inevident ard unconcludent. 

Hale. 

He makes 1 ; underftanding only the warehoufe 
of other men’s falfe ard unconciuding reafonings, 
rather than a repofitory of truth for his own ufe. 

Leeke. 
Unconciu’pincress. 2 /. Quality of 
being unconcluding. 

Either may be much more probably maintained 
than hitherto, as againit the unaccuratenefs and the 
unconcludingne/s of the analytical experiments vul- 
parly relied on. Boyle. 

Unconco'cTED, adj. Not digefted ; not 
matured. 

We {wallow cherry-ftones, but void them wncon- 
cecied. Brown, 

In theology, I put as great a difference between 


our new lights and antient truths, as between the : 


fun and an wxcomcccted, evanid meteor. Giarville. 
Did the extend the gloomy clouds on high, 

Where all th’ amazing fireworks of the (ky, 

In unconcoficd feeds fermenting lie. Blackmore. 


UNCONDE'MNED. adj. Not condemned. 
Hi 


lt was a familiar and wxcondemred practice | 


amongit the Greeks and Romans, to expofe, with- 
out pity, their innocent infants. Lecke. 


Usconpi/tionar. adj. Abfolute; not | 


limited by any terms. 

O pafs not, Lord! an abfolute decree, 
Or bind thy fentence unconditional ; 

But in the fentence our remorfe forefee, 
And, in that forefight, this thy doom recal. Dryd. 

Our Saviour left a power in his church to abfolve 
men from their fins; but this was not an abfolute and 
urcondilicnal power velted in any, but founded upon 
repentance, and on the penitent’s belief in him 
alone. Ayliffe. 

Unconri’xaBie. adj. Unbounded. 

You rogue! you ftand upon your honour! why, 
thou uncunfinable bafencfs, itis us much as I can do 
to keep mine honour. Soak/peare. 

UnconFi/nED. adj. 
1. Free from reftraint. 
] wonder at it. 
That thews thou art wnconfix’d. Shak peare. 

Chaucer has refined on Boccace, and has mended 
the ftories he has borrowed: though profe allows 
more liberty of thought, and the expreffion is more 
eafy when xnconjizxed by numbers. Our country- 
man caries weight, and yet wins the race at difad- 
vantage. Dryden, 

Poets, a race long wncorfin’d and Sree, 
Still fond and proud of favage liberty, 
Receiv'd his laws. 


2. Having no limits; unbounded. 

If that which men efteem their happinefs, were, 
like the light, the fame tufficient and unconfined 
good, whether ten thoufand enjoy the benefit of it, 
or but one, we fhould fee men’s good will and kind 
endeavours would be as univerfal. Spe Wor. 

Blet with a tatte exa? yet urconfin'd ; 
A knowledge both of books ang human kind. Pope. 


Pope. 


UNCONFIRMED. adj. 
1. Not fortified by refolution ; not ftrength- 
ened ; raw; weak. 
The unexpected freech 
The king had made upon the new-rais’d force, 
lo ta’ ancexf-med weeps much fear did breed. 
Daniel. 


UTNPG 


12, Not ftrengthened by additional tefi. | 


mony. 
He would have refign’d 


To him his heav’nly office, nor was long 
l His witnefs uncon fir md. Milton. 
3. Not ferrled in the church by the rite of 


confirmation, 
Unconro‘as, adj. Unlike; d:ffimilar ; 


| not analogous. 


Milton 
Inconfittent ; 


Not unconform to other fhining globes. 
UxconFo‘’® MABLE. adj. 
not conforming. 

Unto thofe general rules, they know we dn not 
defend, that we may hold any thing uucomform- 
able. Flocker. 

Moral good, is an aftion conformable to the rute 
of our duty. Moral evil, is an actron usconform- 
able to it, or a negieét to fulfil it, Watts. 

UncongoRuity. 2. Je. Incongruity ; 
inconfiftency. 

The moral goodnefs or evil of men’s actions, 
which confit in their conformity or wxconformily 
to right reason, mult be eternai, neceficry, and un- 
changeable. Seurh, 

Unconru’sep, adj. Dittinct; free trom 
confufion. 

It is more ditin& and wxconfe/ed than the fenfi- 
tive memory. la'e. 

If in having our ideas in the memory ready at 
hand, confits quicknefs of parts; in this of having 
them wsxconfifed, and being able nicely to dittinguilh 
one thing trom another, cunifts the exactnels ot 


judgment. Lecke. 
UNCONFU'SEDLY. adv, Without confu- 
fion. 


Every one finds that he knows when any idea is 
in his underttanding, and that, when morc than one 
are there, he knows them, diftinGly and u»cezfuf- 
edly, from one another. Lecke. 

UNcoNnFuU'TABLE. adj. Irrefragable ; not 
| to be conviéted of errour. 

One political argument they boafted of as uncon- 

futable, that from the marriages of ecclefiafticks 

would enfue poverty in many of the children, and 

| _ thesce a difgrace and burden to the church. Sprat. 

~Unconce/arep. adje Not concreted by 

cold. 


By expofing wine, after four months digeftion in 
horfe-dung, unto the extremity of cold, the aqueous 
parts will freeze, but the fpirit retire, and be found 
uncorgcaicd in the center. Brows. 

Uxco'’njuGar. aaj. Not confiftent with 
matrimonial faith ; not befitting a wife 
or hufband. 

My name 
To all pofterity may ftand defam'd : 
With malediGion mention'd, and the blot 
Of fallhood molt wacsnyngal traduc'd. Milton. 

UxNCONNE'CTED. adj. Not coherent; not 
joined by proper tranfitions or depend- 
ence of parts; lax; loofe ; vague. 

Thofe who contemplate only the fragments 
broken off from any fcience, difperfed in thort xz- 
couneEted diicourfes, can never furvey an entire 
body of truth. Watts, 


Urconni'vinc. adj. Not forbearing 
penal notice. 

To that hideous place not fo confin’d, 

By rigour uzconnivirg ; but that oft, 

Leaving my dolorous prifon, I enjoy 

Large liberty, toround this globe of earth. Milton. 
Uxco'nqurraBLe. adi, Not to be fub- 

dued ; infuperable ; not to be overcome ; 

invincible, 

Louis was darting his thunder on the Alps, and 
caufing his ene mies to feel the force of his #ncoz- 
querable arms. Dryden. 

Spadillo ir, vncanguerable lord! 

Led off two captive trumps, and fwept the board. 
Pope. 
UNCO'NQUERABLY, adv. Invincibiy ; 
infuperably. 


UNNIE 

The herds of Iphyclus, detain’d in wrongs 
Wild, furious herds, wnconguerably trong. 

Unco'novuereb. adj. 

1. Not fubdued ; not overcome. 

To die fo tamely, 
O'ercame by paffion and misfortune, 
And {till xaconguer’d by my foes, founds ill. 
Denbara. 

Uncunguer'd yet, in that forlorn eftate, 
His manly courage overcamevhis fate. 

2. Infuperable ; invincible, 

Thefe brothers had a-while ferved the kicg of 
Pontus; and io all his affairs, efpecially of war, 
whereunto they were only apt, they had fhewed at 
uncorquered courage, fo a rude faithfulnefs. Sidneya 

What was that fnaky-headed gorgon fhield, 
That wile Minerva wore, uneonguer’d virgin! 

W herewith the freez'd her foes to congeal’d ftune, 
But rigid looks, and chafie aufterity, 

And roble grace, that dafh'd brute viocence 
With fudden adoration and blank awe ? 

UNCo'NSCIONABLE, adj. 

1. Exceeding the limits of any juft claim 

or expectation. 

A man may oppofe an wncon/cionadle requeft for 
an unjuitiqiadle realon. L’ Effrange. 

2. Forming unreafonable expectations. 

i You cannot be fo unconfcionakle as to charge me 
for not fubfcribing of my name, tor that would ro- 
flet too grofsly upon your own party, who never 
dare it. Dryden. 

3. Enormous; vaft. A low word. 

His giantthip is gone fomewhat creft.fall’n, 
Stalking with lefs wnccafcionadle ttrides, 

And lower looks, but in a fultry chafe. Milton, 

4. Not guided or influenced by confcience. 

How infamous is the falfe, fraudulent, and wacone 
Scionable ? hardly ever did any man of no confcience 
continue a man of any credit long. South. 

Unco'nscionaBLeness. x. /. Unreafon- 
ablenefs of hope or claim. 


Unco'nscionaBLy. adv. Unreafonably, 
Indeed ’tis pity you fhould mifs 
Th’ arrears of all your fervices; 
And, for th’ eternal obligation 
Y’ have laid upon th’ ungrateful nation, 
Be ufed fo xnconfcionably hard, 
As not to find a jut reward. Hudibras, 
This ıs a common vice ; though all things here 
Are fold, and fold xncsx/cionably dear. Dryden. 
Unco'nscious. adj, 


1. Having no mental perception. 

Unconfcious caufes only Rill impart 
Their utmoft fkill, their utmoft power exert : 
Thofe which can freely chufe, difcern, and know, 
Can more or lefs of art and care bettow. Alackn:ore. 

2. Unacquainted ; unknowing. 

A yearling bullock to thy name thall fmoke, 

Untam'd, unconfcious of the galling yoke. Pepe, 
UNCO'NSECRATED. adj. Not facred ; not 
dedicated ; not devoted, 

The finof Ifrael had even uxconfecrated and pro- 
faned that facred edifice, aad robbed it of its only 
defence. Scuthe 

Unconse'nTED. adj. Not yielded. 

We fliould extend it even to the weakneffes of 
our natures, to our pronenefs to evil: tor however 
thefe, wnconfentedto, will not be imputed to us, yet 
are they matter of forrow. Wake. 

Wnconsi/DERED. adj. Not confidered ; 
not attended to. 

Love yourfelf; and in that love, 

Not unconfidered leave your honour.  Shak/peare, 

le will not be wxcon/idered, that we find no open 

track in this labyrinth. Brown, 

Unco'NSONANT. adj. Incongruous; un- 
fit ; inconfiftent. 

It feemeth a thing uzconfonant, that the wesld 
fhould honour any other as the Saviour, but him 
whom it honourcth as the creator of the world. 

lccker. 


UNCO'NSTANT. adj. [inconfiant, French ; 
incorfiavs, Latin.) Fickle; not fteady ; 
changeable ; mutable. 


Pepe: 


Dryden e 


Ailton. 


UNC 


More waconflant than the wind; who waoe 
Ev'n now the frozen balom of the north; 
And, being anger’d, puffs away trom thence, 
Turning his face to the dew-dropping fouth. 
Shak/peare. 
Th’ unconftant fkies 
Do change thcir courfe as fev'ral winds arife. May. 
UNCONSTRAʻINED, adj. Free from com- 


polion. 
\WVitl you, with free and wnconfrained foul, 
Give me your daughter? Sbhak/peare. 
Thefe be the miferics which our ħrit parents 
brought upon all mankind, unto whom God, in 
bis creation, gave a free and uncorfirained will. 
Raleigh. 
His highnefs is return'd.————« 
And unconfirain'd! But with what change 
Ot countenance did he receive the meflage ? 
Denham. 
Made for his ufe, yet he has form'd us fo, 
We unconffrain'd, what he commands us, do. 
Dryden. 


UNCONSTRA'INEDLY., adv, Without 
force fuffered. 
Such a patron has frankly, generoufly, and uncone 
Sfrrainedly relieved me. Sourd. 
UNCONSTRA'INT. 2. f. Freedom from 


conftraint; eafe. 

Mr. Dryden writ more like a fcholar ; and though 
the greate(t malter of poctry, he wanted that eah- 
nefs, that air of freedom and wacorffraint, which is 
more fenlibly to be perceived than defcribed. 

Felton, 
UNCONSU'LTING. adj. [inconfultus, Lat.) 
Heady ; rah ; improvident ; imprudent. 

Ic was the fair Zelmane, Plexirtus’s daughter, 
whom uconfulting affection, untartunately born to 
mewards, had made borrow fo much of her natural 
niodefty, as to leave her more decent ray ments. 

Sidney, 
Unxconsu'men. adj. Not wafted; not 
deflroyed by any wafting power. 
Hope nevercomes, 
That comes to all, but torture without end 
Scill urges, and a fiery deluge ted 
With ever-burning lulphur unconfum’d. Milton. 

Fixednefs, or a power to remain in the fire urcone 
fumed, is an idea that always accompanies our com- 
plex ideas, fiznited by the word gold. Licke, 

Unconsu’MMare.ady. Not confummated, 
Acron came to the fight, 
Who left his fpoufe betroth'd, and snconfummate 
night. Dryaen, 
Unconte MNeD. adj, Not defpiled, 
Which of the peers 
Have uncontemn'd gone by him, or at leaft 
Stood not neglected ? Shak/peare. 
Unconrte’nTeD. adj, Not contented ; 


not fatisfied. 
Permit me, chief, 

Vo lead this uncontented gift awaye Dryden. 
Unconte'nrincness, a. f. Want of 

power to fatisty. 

The decreed wecontentingrefs of all other goods, 

as richly repaired by its being but an aptnefs to prove 

a rife to our love’s fettling in God } 
Unconte'’scasre. adje Indifputable ; 

not controveriible. 


Where is the man that has unconreffible evidence 


of the truth of all that he holds, or of the falfhood 
of all he condemns > Locke, 


Unconte'step. adj. Not difputed ; evi- 
dent. 
‘Tis by experience xnconteffed found, 
Bodies orbicular, when whirling round, 
Still Make off all things on their furface plac’d. 
Blackmere. 
UNCONTRI'TE. adj, Not religioufly peni- 
tent. 
‘The priet, by abfolving an wacontrite finner, can- 
not make him contrite. Hammond, 
UNCONTRO'LLABLE, adje 
3. Refittlefs ; powerful beyond oppofition. 
Vou, IL 


Boyle. ` 


UNC 


Gaza mourns, 
And all thae band them to refitt 
His wncontroulahle intent. 
2. Indifputable ; irrefragable. 
The penfion was granted, by reafon of the king 
of England's a.zcontrowlabde title to England. 
Hayward. 
This makes appear the error of thofe, who think 
it an swacontroulud/e maxim, that power is always 
fafer lodgcd in mauy hands, than in one; thole 
many are as Capable of enllaving as a fingle perfon. 
Swift. 


Milton. 


UNCONTRO'LLABLY. adv, 
1. Without pofltbility of oppofition, 
2. Without danger of refutation. 
Uncont»sulably, and under general confent, many 
Opinions are paflant, which, upon due examination, 
admit of doubt. Brown. 
Since this light was to ret within them, and the 
judgment of it wholiy to remain in themfelves, they 
might iately and xacontroulad/y pretend it greater 
or lefs. South. 
UNCONTROLLED. adj. 
1. Unretifled ; unoppofed ; not to be over- 


ruled. 
Should I try the wrcontrouled worth 
Of this pure caule, "twould kindle my rapt fpirits 
To fuch a fame of tacred vehemence, 
That dumb things would be mov'd to fympathize. 
Milton. 
O*er barren mountains, o'er the flow’ry plain, 
Exiends thy unconrroul'd, and boundlefs reigne 
Dryden. 
The Rritith navy, uncontrenl'd, 
Shall wave her double crofs t’ extremeft clime 
Terrific, and return with odorous fpoils. Philips. 
2. Not convinced; not refuted, 
That Julius Carfar was fo born, is an urcontrouled 
report. Hayward, 
UnconTRO/LLEDLY. adv. Without con- 


trol; without oppofition. 

Mankind avert killing, and being killed ; but 
when the phantafm honour has once poflefled the 
mind, no reluctance of humanity is abie to make 
head againft it; but ıt commands xrcontrouledly. 

Decay of Piety. 
UnconTrove’RTED. adje Not difputed ; 
not liable to debate. 

One reafon of the wacontrewerted certainty of ma- 
thematical fcience is, becaufe ’tis built upon clear 
and feteled figaifications of names. Glanville. 

Unconve/RSABLE. adj. Not fuitable to 


converfation ; not focial. 
Faith and devotion are traduced and ridiculed, as 
morofe, unconverfable qualities. Rogers. 
UNCONVERTED. adj. 
1. Not perfuaded of the truth of chrifti- 
anity. 

Salvation belongeth unto none, but fuch as call 
upon the name of our Lord Jefus Chrift: which 
nations, as yet wrconverted, neither doy nor pollibly 
can do, till they believe. Hooker. 

T'he unconverted heathens, who were pretfed by 
the many authorities that confirmed our Saviour’s 
miracles, accounted for them after the fame man- 
ner. Addifon. 

The apoftle reminds the Ephefians of the guilt 
and mifery of their former unconverted eltate, 
when aliens from the commonwealth of !frael. 

Rogers. 


2. Not religious; not yet induced to live 
a holy hfe. ‘Uhus Baxter wrote a Call 
to the Unconverted, 

Unconvi'nceb. adj. Not convinced. 

A way not to be intruduced into the feminaries 
of thofe, who are to propagate religion, or philofo- 
phy, amonglt the ignorant and unconvinced, Locke. 

To Unco/rRD, ~w. a. To loofe a thing 
bound with cords, 

Uncorre'CreD. adj, 
polifhed to exadtnefs. 

l have written this too haftily and too loofely: it 


comes out from the uit draught, and uucorrected. 
Dryden. 


Inaccurate ; not 
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Uneorasueprt, adj, Honet; upright; 
not tainted with wickednefs; not taflu. 


enced by iniquitous intereft. 

The pleafures of fin, and this world’s vanities, are 
cenfured with wrcorrwpt judgment, Hocker. 

Men alledge they ac'ercan hnd 
Thole beauties in a female mind, 

Which raile a flame that will eadure 

For ever urcorrupt and pure. Swift 
Uncorru'prep, adj. Not vitiated ; not 

depraved. 

Such a hero never fprings, 
But from the wacorrupted bloud ot kings. Rofcamm, 
Man, yet new, 

No cule but uncorrupted realon knew, 

And with a native bent did good purfue. Dryden. 

Nothirg is more valuable than the records of an- 
tiquity: I with we had more ot them, and more 
uncorrupted, . Lecke. 

UNCORRU'PTNESS. ze /. Integrity; up- 
rightnefs. 

In doctrine, thew uncorruptnefs, gravity, fince- 
rity. itk3, 

To UNCONER. uv a. 
1, To diveft of a covering. 

Aftcr you are up, uncover your bed, and open the 
curtains to air it. Harvey. 

Sceing an objeCt feveral millions of leagues, the 
very inttant itis uncovered, may be fhewn to be a 
miltake in matter of fat, Licke. 

2. To deprive of clothes. 
Thou wert better in thy grave, than to anfwer, 
with thy uncovered body, this extremity of the 
fies. Shak/peare. 
3. To ftrip of the roof. 
Porches and {chools, 
Uncover'd, and with fcaffolds cumber’d ftood. 
Priore 

4. To fhow openly; to ftrip of a veil, or 

concealment. 

He cover'’d ; but his rohe 

Uncover’ d mare : fo rofe the Danite ftrong, 

Shorn of his ftrength. Milton. 

There will certainly come fome day or other, to 
urcover every foul of us. . . Pope. 

5. ‘Vo bare the head, as in the prefence of 
a fuperiour. 

Rather let my head dance on a bloody pole, 

Than (tand urcover’d to the vulgar groom. Shak/p. 
Unco’uNSELLABLE, adje Not to be ade 
vifed, 

It would have been waconnfellable to have 
marched, and have left fuck ao enemy at their 
backs. Clarendon 

Unco/’unTaBLe. adj. Innumerable. 
Thofe uncountable, glorious bodies were not fet im 
the firmament for no other ead than to adorn it. 
Raleigh. 
Unco'uNTERFEIT. adj, Genuine; not 
{purious, 

True zeal is not any one fingle affection of the 
foul, but a trong mixture of many holy affections, 
filling the heart with all pious intentions; all, not 
only uncounterfeit, but mott fervent. Sprate 

To Unco'upte, v, a. To luofe dogs from 


their couples. 
Uncouple in the weftern valley, go; 
Difpatch, I fay, and find the foretter, Shak/peare. 
The hunt is up, the morn is bright and gray ; 
The fields are fragrant, and the woods are green; 
Uncouple here, and let us make a baye Sbak/peare, 
The land on which they fought, th’ appointed 
place, 
In which th’ uncoupled hounds began the chace. 
Dryden 
Unco’urteous. adj. Uncivil; unpolite, 
In behaviour fome will fay, ever fad, furely fober, 
and fomewhat given to mufing, but never wtccur= 


fcOuse Sidney, 
Unco’urTeous.Ly. adv. Uncivilly ; un- 
politely. 


Though fomewhat merrily, yet vncourteou/ly he 
railed upon England, objecting extreme beggary, 
and mere barbaroufneds unta ik Afcbum, 


> 
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Uncourrtiness. x. /. Unfuitablenefs] Uncro’prep, adj. Not cropped ; not ga- 


of manners to a court ; inelegance. 

The quakers prefented an addrefs, which, not- | 
withftanding the wncourtline/s of their phrafes, the | 
fenfe was very honet. Addifon. | 

Unco/urTLy. adj, Inelegant of manners ; 
uncivil, 

The lord treafurer not entering into thofe refine- 
mentsof paying the publick money upon private 
confiderations, hath been fo urcourriy as to ltop it. 

Swift. | 
Unco’utn. adj, [uncu%, Saxon.}] Odd; 
ftrange ; unuiual. | 

A very uncouth fizht was to behold, | 
How he did fafhion his untoward pace ; 

For as he forward mov’d his footing old, | 
So backward fill was turn’d his wrinkled face. 
Spenfer, | 

The lovers ftanding in this doleful wife, 

A warrior bold unwares approached near, | 

Uncouth in arms yclad, and ttrange difguite. 

Fairfax. 

I am furprized with an vncouth fear; 

A chilling fweat o’erruns my trembling joints; 
My heart fufpects more than mine eye can tee. 
Shak/peare, 

The trouble of thy thoughts this night 
Affotéts me equally ; nor can I like 
This xncouth dream, of evil fprung, I fear. Milton, 

Say on; 
For I that day was abfenr, as befel, 
Bound on a voyage uncouth, and obfcure, 
Far on excurfion towards the gates of hell. ATrron, 

It was fo uncouth a fight, fora tox to appear with- 

outa tail, that the very thought made him weary 


of his life. L’ Eftrarge. 
The fecret ceremonies I conceal, 
Uncouth, perhaps unlawful to reveal. Dryden, 


[am more in danger to mifunderftand his true 
meaning, thanif l had come to him witha mind 
unpoffefied by doctors of my fect, whole reafonings 
will of courfe make all chime that way, and make 
the genuine meaning of the author fcem harth, 
{trained, and uncouth to me. Locke. 

He made that a pleafant ftudy, which in the 
hands of Bartolus and Baldus, was uuccouth and 
rugged. Baker. | 

Unco'urury. adv. Oddly; ftrangely. 

Venetians do not more uncouth/y ride, 

Than did their lubber {tate mankind bettride. 
Dryden. 
UNCO'UTHNESS. 2. f. Oddnefs ; trange- 


nefs. 

To deny himfelf in the effer inftances, that fo 
whea the greater come, they may not have the dif- 
advantage of xcouthne/s, and perfect (trangenefs, to 
enhunce their difficulty, mutt be acknowledged rea- 
fonable. Decay of Piety. 


Jo Uncrea’TE. v.a. To annihilate; to 
reduce to nothing; to deprive of exif- 


ence. 
‘Tempt me with (uch affrights no more, 
Let what I made I uncreate. 
Who created thee, lamenting learn ; 
Who can uwecreazte thee thou halt know. 
Light dies before her wacreating word. 
UNCREA'TED. adj. 
J. Not yet created. 
How halt thou difturb’d 
Heavy'n's biefled peace, aad into nature brought 
Malery, wacreated ull the crime 
Of thy redeliion ? Milton. 
2. (iecree, French.) Not produced by 
creatica. 
Wa: caufe within, or what without is found, 
That can a being urereaicd bound ? Blackmore. 
The next perigraph proves, that the idea we have 
of God is God himlel!; it being fometiaing, as he 
fa yS, urcreated. Lecke. 


UNCRE'DITABLENESS. 4. /. Want of re- 
putation. 

“ty ali orher difluafives, we may add this of the 
uncer ditabenefs: vane bett that can be faid is, that 
they ufe wit foolithly, w nereof the one part devours 
tbe other. Decay of Piety 


Carew. 


Milton. 
Lope. 
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thered. 
Thy abundance wants 

Partakers, and urcropp'd falls to the ground. Milt. 

Uncro'ssED. adj, Uncancelled. 
Such gain the cap of him, that makes them fine, 

Yet keeps his book urerofs’d. Shak/peare. 
Uncro'uDED. adj, Not flraitened by want 

of room. 

An amphitheatre, 

On its publick hows, unpeopled Rome, 

And held wncrovded nations in its womb. Addifon. 
Io Uncro'wnx. v, a. To deprive of a 

crown ; to deprive of fovereignty. 

He hath done me wrong ; 
And therelore 1’! wrcrown him ere ’t be long. 


Shak/peares 
Ye powers! 
Sec a facred king uncrozun'd ; 
See your offspring, Albion, bound. Dryden. 


U'ncrion, »./, | ondtion, French, | 
re The act of anointing. 

The union of the tabernacle, the table, the la- 
ver, the altar of God, with all the inftruments ap- 
pertaining thereunto, made thein for ever holy. 

s Hooker. 
2. Unguent ; ointment. 

The king himielf the facred union made ; 

As king by office, and as prieft by trade. Dryden. 
3e The act of anointing medically, 

Such as are of hot conftitutions, thould ufe bath- 
ing in hot water, rather than auGions, Arbuthnot, 

4. Any thing foftening, or lenitive. 
Mother, 
Lay not that flattering won to your foul, 
That aot your tretpals, but my madnefs fpeaks. 
° OAY JA Shak/peart. 
ç. The rite of anointing in the latt hours. 

Their extreme union, adminiltcred as the dying 
man’s viaticum, which St. James mentioned as the 
ceremony of his recovery, may be added. Hammond 

6. Any thing that excites piety and devo- 
tion ; that which melts to devotion. 

Uncruo’siry. 2. f. [from xuduous. | 
Fatnets ; oilinefs. 

Fuliginous exhalations contain an unduofity in 
them, and arile trom the matter of fuel. Brown. 

U'nctuous. adj. Fat; clammy ; oily. 

Dry up thy harrow’d veins, and plough-torn leas, 
Whereot ingrateful man, with liqu’rifli draughts, 
And morfels uné?ous, greafes his pure mind, 

That from it all confideration flips. Shak/peare. 
A wand’ring fire, 

Compatt of unuous vapour, which the night 

Conrdenfes, and the cold environs round, 

Kindled through agitation to a flame. Milton. 

So fat and «Guous, that with the bellies of tive 
of them there is made ulually a hogfhead of train 


oil. fleylin. 

The trees were 2Eucus fir, and mountain ath, 
Dryden. 

Whether they 2é/wous exhalations are, 

Fir'd by the fun, or feeming fo alone. Dryden. 

Viv infernal winds, 
Dilating, and with uné?uons vapour fed, i 
Difdain`d their narrow cells. Philips. | 


Camphire, oil-olive, linfeed-oil, fpirit of turpen- 
tine, and amber, are fat, fulphureous, wné?wous bo- 
dics. Newton, 

U'xnctuousness. s. /. Fatnefs ; oilinefs ; 
clammineds ; greafinefs. 

A great degree of und?ucw/nc/s is not neceflary to 
the production of the like cttects. Boyle. 

Uncu’cKoLp Ep. adj. Not made a cuckold. 

As it is a heart-breaking to fee a handfome_man 
loofe-wiv’d, fo itis a deadly lorrow to behold a foul 
knave uncuckolided, Shak/peare. 


Uncu'LLED. adj. Not gathered. 
A {weaty reaper trom his cillage brought 
Firit fruits, the green ear, and the yellow theaf, 
Ureull'd, as came to hand. Milton. 


Uncu'LPABLE. adje Not blamable. 
“I hole canons dv bind, as they are edicts of nature ; 
which the Jews oblervirg as yet unwritten, and 
thercdy framing fuch ¢hurch orders, asin theis law 
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were not prefcribed, are notwithftanding in that 
refpet unculpadle. Hooker. 
UNCU'LTIVATED. adje (incultus, Latin. } 
1. Not cultivated; not improved by til- 
lage. 
Our ifle, indeed, too fruitful was before ; 
But all xzcultivated lay, 
Out of the folar walk. Dryden. 
God gave the world to men in common; but fince - 
he gave it for their beneht, it cannot be fuppoied he 
meant it fhould always remain common and urcsl- 
tivated. Locke 
2. Not inftruéted ; not civilized. 
The firit tragedians found that ferious Rile 4 
Too grave for their uncultivated age.  Refcommen. 
T hefe are inftances of nations, where uncultivated 
nature has been leit to itfelf, without the help of 
letters. Lecke. 
UNCU'MBERED. adje Not burdened ; not 
embarraffed. 
Jord of yourlelf, uncumber’d with a wife. 
Dryden. 
Uncu'RBABLE. adj. That cannot be 
curbed, or checked. Not ufed. 
So much wacurkable her garboiles, Cæfar, 
Made out of her impaticnce, which not wanted 
Shrewdnefs of policy. Shakfpeares 
Uncu’Ruep, adj, Licentions; not re- 
ftrained, 
With frank, and with wacurbed plainnefs, 
Te!] us the dauphin’s mind. Shatfpeare, 
To Uncu're. v. a, To loofe from ring- 


lets, of convolutions. 

There (tands a rock ; the raging billows roar 
Above his head in ttorms; but, when ‘tis clear, 
Uucar! their ridgy backs, and at his fect appear. 

Drydene 
The lion's foe lies proftrate on the plain, 
He fheaths his paws, xwcur/s his angry mane ; 
And, pleas’d with bloodlefs honours of the day, 
Walks over, and difdains th’ inglorious prev. 
Dry dere 
The furies fink upon their iron heds, 
And {nakes uzcurl’d hang lilt’ning round their heads. 
Pope. 
To Uncu’rt, v. x To fall from the 
ringlets. 
My fleece of woolly hair now uacurls, 

Ev’n as an adder, when the doth unroll 
To do fome fatal execution. Shal/peares 
Uncvu'rRLED, adj. Not collected into 
ringlets, i 

Alike in feature both, and garb appear; 
With honett faces, though wxcurled hair. 

But fince, alas, frail beauty muft decay ; 
Curl'd or uxcurl'd, fince locks will turn to grey 5 
What then remains, but well our pow’r to ule, 
And keep good-humour ttill, whate'er we lofe ? 

Pope. 
not 


D ryden 


UNCU'RRENT. adj. Not current; 
pafing in common payment. 
Your voice, like a piece of xucurrent gold, is not 
crack’d within the ring. Sbhak/peare. 
I can no other anfwer make but thanks ; 
And thanks, and ever thanks: and oft good turns 
Are fhufled off with fuch wncurrent paye Shak{pe 


To Uncu’rse.v. a. To tree from any 
execration, 


Uncurfe their fouls; their peace is made 
With head, and not with bands. Shak/peare. 


Uncu'rst. adje Not execrated. 

Sir John Hotham unreproached, unthreatened, 
uncurfed by any language -or fecret imprecation ot 
mine, not long after pays his own and his eldelt fon’s 
heads. Kirg Charis, 

Heaven fure has kept this fpore of earth uncurft, 
To thew how all things were created niita /F aller. 


Uncu’r. adje Not cut. 
We mult refign ! heav’p his great foul doth claim, 
[n arms as loud as hits immortal fame: 
His dying groans, his laft breath huke our ife, 
And wees uncut fall for his tun’ral pile, Wallera 
A nail uncut, and head uncomh’d the loves; 
And would draw on jJack-bouts as foon as gioves. 
Young, 
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To Unva!'m. w. a. To open; to free from 

the reltraint of mounds. 

When the fiery funs too fiercely play, 

And fhrivell’d herbs on with'ring Rems decay; 

The wary ploughman, on the mountain’s brow, 

Undams his watry ores, Dryden. 
Unna'macen, adj. Not made worle ; 

not Impaired. 
ws Plants will frequent changes try, 

Undamag'd, and their marriageable arms 

Conjoin with others. 
UNDA’'UNTED. adj. 

not derreffed. 

Bring forth men children only ; 
For thy wxdeunted metal fhould compofe 
Nothing but males. Shak/peare, 
With him went 

Harman, who did the twice fir’d Harry fave, 

And in his burning hip undaunted fought. Dryden, 

Mirror of antient faith in early youth ! 
Urdaunted worth, inviolable truth ! 

No foe unpunith’d, in the fighting field, 
Shall dare thee. 
Unpa/JunTEDLy. adv, 
idly ; without fear. 

It hall bid his foul go out of his body undaunted/y, 
and lift up its bead with confidence before faints and 
angels. South. 

Unna’untepness. xe fe Boldnefs; 
bravery ; Intreptdity. 

Luther took up a brifker air of affurance, and 
fhewed a particular undauntedac/s in the caufe of 
truth, when it had fo mighty an oppofer. .4trerbury. 

The art of war, which they admired in him, 
and his undaurtednefs under dangers, were fuch vire 
tues as thefe iflanders were not uled to, Pope. 


Unpa’zz.eb. adj, Not dimmed, or con- 
fufed by fplendour, 

Here matter new to gaze the devil met 

Undaxzled, Milton. 

As undazz/ed and untroubled eyes, as eagles can 

be fuppofed to cait on glow-worms, when they have 

been newly gazing on the fun. Boyle. 

Qo Unve'ar.v. a. To free from deaf- 

nofs. 
Though Richard my life’s counfel would not 
hear, 
My death’s fad tale may yet undenf his ear. Shak/. 
Unvespa'ucuzb. adj, Not corrupted by 


debauchery. 
When the world was buxom, frefh and young, 
Her fons were undebauch'd, and therefore {trong. 
Dryden. 
Unve'cacon. 2. /. [from undecim, Lat. 
and yarig.) A figure of eleven angles or 
fides. 
Unpeca'yend. ad, 
impaired. 
How fierce in fight, with courage wndecay'd! 
Judge if tuch warriours want immortal aid. Dryden. 
lt, in the melancholy thades below, 
The flames of friends and lovers ceafe to glow; 
Yet mine fhall facred lat; mine undecay'd 
Burn on through life, and animate my thade. Pope. 


UnvecayinG. adj, Not fuffering dimi- 
nution or declenfion. 
The fragrant myrtle, and the juicy vine, 
Their parents’ uxdecayizg itrength declare, 
Which with frefh jabour, and unweary’d cares 
Supplies new plants. Blackmore. 


UNDECE'IVABLE. adj, Not liable to de- 
ceive, or be deceived. : 

It ferves for more certain computation, by how 

much it is a larger and more comprehenfive period, 

and under a more undeceivable calculation. Holder, 


Jo Unvdecet'tve.c. a To fet free from 
the influence of a fallacy. 
All men willtry, and hope to write as well, 
And ror without much pains be undeceiv’d, Refcom. 
My mufe enraged, from her urn, 
Tike ghofis of murder’d bodies does return 
"T aceufe the murderers, to right the ftage, 
And wadeccive the long-abufed *ge. Denham. 


Philips. 
Unfubdued by fear; 


Dryden. 
Boldly; intre- 


Not diminifhed, or 
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Our coming judgment. o in part wxdeccive uts 


and rectify the proffer errors. Glanville. 
So far as truth gets ground in the world, fo far 
fin lofes it. 
ite South. 
Unpece'lved. adj, Not cheated; not 
impofed on. 
All of a tenour was their afterlife; 
No day difcolour’d with domeftick kiue; 
No jealoufy, but mutua? truth believ’d ; 
Secure repofe, and kindnefs uxdeceiv'd. Dryden, 


Unpeci'peb. adj. Not determined; not 
fettled. 


For one thing, which we have left to the order 
of the church, they had twenty which were uzde- 
cided by the exprefs word of God. Hosker. 

To whofe mufe we owe that fort of verfe, 
Is undecided by the men of fkill. Rofcommmen. 

Ariftotle has left undecided the duration of the 
a@tion. Dryden. 

When two adverfe winds engage with horrid 

fhiock, 
Levying their cqual force with utmoft rage, 
Long undecided \afts the airy frite. Philips, 


Unpeci'sive, adje. Not decifive; not 


conclufive. 

‘I'wo nations differing about the antiquity of their 
language, made appcal to an wn?’ “tive experiment, 
when they agrecd upon the trial or a child brought 
up among the wild inhabitants of the defert. 

Granville. 


To Unpe'cx, v. a. To deprive of orna- 


ments, 
I-find myfelf a traitor; 
For I have given here my foul’s confent, 
T’ undeck the pompous body of a king. Shak/peare. 


UnDECKED. adje Not adorned; not 
embellifhied. 
Eve has undeck’d, fave with hecfelf. Biton. 


UNDECLI'NED. adj. 
1, Not grammatically varied by termina- 
tion. 
2. Not deviating; not turned from the 
right way. 
In his track my wary feet have ftept; 
His wadeclined ways precilely kept. 
Unpe/DICATED, adj. 
1, Not confecrated; not devoted. 
2. Not infcribed to a patron. 
I thould let this book come forth sordedicated, 
were it not that E look upon this dedication as a 


Sandys. 


duty. Boyle. 
Unpee'peD, adj, Not fignalized by ac- 
tion, 


My fword, with an unbatter’d edge, 
l fheath again wadecded, Shak{peare. 


Unvera'cep. adj. Not deprived of its 


form; not disfigured, 

Thofe arms, which for nine centuries had brav’d 
The wrath of time, on antick {tone engrav'd ; 
Now torn by mortars, Rand yet undefuc’d, 

On nobler trophies by thy valour rais’d. Granville, 


Unpere‘astBLe. adje Not defeafible; 
not to be vacated or annulled. 

Unperi'ep. adj. Not fet at defiance; not 
challenged. 


Falfe traitor, thou broken haft 
The law of arms, to ttrike foc undcfied; 
But thou thy treafon's fruit, } hope, thalt tafe 
Right four, and feel the law, the which thou haft 
defac’d. Spenfer. 
Tarifa 
Chang’d a blunt cane for a {teel- pointed dart, 
And meeting Ozmyn next, 
Who wanting time for treafon to provide, 
He bafcly threw it at him, wadefy'd. Dryden. 


Unperi/trp. adj. Not polluted; not 
vitiated ; not corrupted, 
Virtue weareth a crown for ever, having rotten 
the widlory, ttriving for undefiled rewards. $I ifasm, 
Whole bed is wadefl’d, and chate, pronounc'd 
r Ailton, 


Chrift faves the woild by undeceiving 
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Her Arethufian ieam remains unfoil'd, 
Unmix'd with foreiga filth, and vadefil'a, 

Her wit was more than man, her innucenceachild, 

Dryden, 

Unperi/nasie. adj. Not to be marked 
out, or circumferthed by a definition. 

That which is indefinite, though it hath bounds, 
as not being infinite, yet thofe bounds to us are 
undefinable, Greto. 

Why fimple ideas are undifinable is, that the 
feveral terms of a definition, fignifying feveral ideas, 
they can all, by no means, reprefent an idea, which 
has no compofition at all. Locke. 

UnveEri’NED. adj. Not circumferibed, 
or explained by a definition. 

There is no fuch way to give defence to abfurd 
dottrines, as to guard them round with legions of 
obfcure, doubtful, undefined words. Locke. 

UNDEFO'RMED., adje Not deformed ; 


not disfigured. 

The fight of fo many gallant fellows, with all 
the pomp and glare of war, yet undefcrmed by hate 
tics, may potfibly invite your curiofity. Popes 

UNDELI'BERATED. adje Not carcfully 
confidered. 

The prince’s undeliberated throwing himfelf inta 
that engagement, tranipoited him with pailion. 

Clarendon, 
UNDELI'GHTED. adj. Not pleafed ; not 
touched with pleafure, 
The fiend 
Saw undrlighted all delight; all kind 
Of living creature, new to fight. Mil:on. 
UNDELI'GHTFUL. adj, Not giving plea. 
fure. 

He could not think of involving himfelf in the 
fame undelight{ul eondition of life. Clarendon. 

UNDEMO'LISHED., adj, Not razed; not 
thrown down. 

She undemolifh'd ood, and ev'n till now 
Perhaps had ttood. Philips, 

They Qood by, and fuffered Dunkirk tolie urde- 
mol ifhed. Swift. 

UNDEMO'NSTRABLE. adj. Not capable 
of fuller evidence. 

Out of the precepts of the law of nature, as of 
certain common ard undemonfirable principles, 
man's reafon doth neceflarily proceed unto certain 
moie particular determinations; which particular 
determinations being found out according unto the 
reafon of man, they have the names of human 
laws. Hooker. 

UNBENI'ABLE. adje Such as canrtot be 
gainfaid. 


That age which my grey hairs make feem more 
than itis, hath not diminifhed in me the power ta 
protect an undeniable verity. Sidney. 

He fuppofed the principles, upon which he 
grounded his arguments, to have been undeniable. , 

White. 

OFf thofe of the fecond clafs, we have a plain and 

undeniable certainty. Woodward, 
UNDENI'ABLY. adv. So plainly, as to 
admit no contradiction. 

It is undeniably founded in the exprefs afirmse 
tions of holy writ. Harimond, 

This account was differently related by the ane 
cients; that is wudenial/y rejected by the moderns. 

Browne 

I grant that nature all poets ought to ftudy: but 
then this alfo uadeniably follows, that thofe things 
which delight all ages, muit have been an imitation 
of nature. Dryden, 

UxnperLo'reD. adj, Not lamented, 

Rife, wretched widow! rife; nor urdep ord 
Permit my ghoit to pafs the Stygian tord ; 

But rife prepar’d tc mourn thy perith'd lord. Drydere 
Unvepra’vep. adj, Not corrupted. 

Knowledge dwelt in our uxdepraved natures, as 
light in the fun; it is now hidden ia ua like fpark s 
in a flint. Glanvislee 


Unpepnri'ven. adje Not diveited by au- 
thority ; not tripped of any poffeffion, 
He, sudepriv'd, his benciice torlook, Drydrm 
me: 
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J'NDER. prepofition. [undar, Gothick ; un- 
den, Saxon 3 Onder, Dutch. | 
1. Ina ftate of fubjeCtion to. 
When good Saturn, banith’d from above, 
Was driven to hell, the world was ssder Jove. 
Dryden. 
Every man is put under a neceffity, by his confi- 
tution, asan tutelligent being, to be determined by 
his own jdgment, what is belt for him todo; elfe 
he would be wider he determination of fome other 
than himfel!, which is want of liberty. Locke. 
2. In the ftate of pupilage to. 
To thofe that live 
Under thy care, good rules and patterns give. 
Denham. 
The princes refpected Helim, and made fuch 
improvements under him, that they were initructed 
in learning. Guardian, 
a. Beneath ; fo as to be covered, or hid- 
den; not over; not above. 
Fruit put in bottles, and the bottles let down into 
wells uxder water, will keep Jong. Bacon. 
The door had before him the barbarous ufage of 
his brethren, clapped on (bipboard under press, 
ell. 
If it ood always under this form, it would have 
been uxder fire, if it had not been under water. 


Burnet. 
Thy bees lodge under covert of the wind. 


Dryden. 
Many a good poetick vein is buried under a trade, 
and never produces any thing for want of improve- 
ment. k Locke. 
4. Below in place; not above. Tis is 
the fenfe of under fail; that is, having 
ebe fails fpread aloft. 
As they went urder fail by him, they held up 
their hands and made their prayers. Sidney. 
By that fire that burn'd the Carthage queen, 
Whea the falfe Trojan under fail was feen. 
Shat/peare, 
Miffeltoe hath been found to put forth under the 
boughs, and not only above the boughs; fo at can- 
pot be any thing that falleth upon the bough. Bacon. 
Be gather'd now, ye waters, under heav'n 
Milton. 
A In a lefs degree than. 
Medicines take effect fometimes urder, and fome- 
times above, the natural proportion of their virtue. 
Hooker. 
¥f yow write in your ftrength, you ftand revealed 
at fir; and fhould you write under it, you cannot 
avoid fome peculiar graces. J 


6. For lefs than. 


We are thrifty enough not ĉo part with any thing 
ferviceable to our bodics, under a good confidera- 


tion 3 but make little account of what is mo‘t bene- 
ficial to our fouls. 


a, Lefs than; below. 


Man, once fallen, was notbing but a total pollu- 
tion, and not to be reformed by avy thing under a 
new creation. cuib. 

Thefe men of forehead love to infure a caufe, and 
feldow taik unter certainty and demonitration. 

Colsier. 

There are feveral hundred parishes in England 

arder twenty pounds a year, and many under ten. 


Swift. 
8, By the fhow of, 


That which fpites me more than all the wants, 
He does it wer name of perieR love. Shat/peare. 
?Vis had to bind any fyllogifm io clofe upoaZthe 


mind, as not tobe evaded under Iome plauftble dif- 
tuvétion. Buker. 


d. With lefs than. 
Several young mén could never icave the, pulpit 
under half a dozen conceits. Swift. 
yo. In the ftate of inferiority to; noting 
rauk or order of precedence, 
le was too great an honour for any Man under a 
duke. Addifen. 
si. Ina ftate of being loaded with. 
He thall but bear them as the afs bears cold, 
"So groan aud tweat vader the bulinefs. Shak/peare. 
lle holds the peopte 
OF no more foul, nor titnels for the world, 
Tbae camels indaeu was y who have tacir provender 


, Dryden. 


Ray. 


20. Ina ftate of protection. 
Under favour, there are other materials for a com- 
monwealth, befides ttatk love and kindnels. Collier. 
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Only for bearing burthens, and fore blows 
For finking under them. Shak/peare. 


12. Ina ftate of oppreffion by, or fubjec- 


tion to. 

After all, they have not been able to give any 
conliderable comtort to the mind, under any of the 
great preflures of this life. Tillotfor 

At any rate, we defire to be rid of the prefent 
evil, which we are apt to think nothing abfent can 
equal; becaufe, under the prefent paio, we find not 
ourfelves capable of any the leaft degree of happi- 
nefs. Locke 


Women and children did not fhew the leatt figns of 


complaint, under the extremity of torture. Collier, 
Hluftrious parent! now fome token give, 
That l may Clymene’s proud boaft believe, 


Nor longer under talfe reproaches grieve. Addifon. 


13. Ina (tate in which one is feized or over- 


born. 


The prince and princefs muft be under no lefs 
amazement. Pope. 


14. Ina ftate of being liable to, or limited 


That which we move for our better inftruction’s 
fake, turneth unto choler in them; they anfwer 
fumingly. Yet in this their mood thev calt torth 
fomewhat wherewith, under pain of greater difpiea- 
fure, we muft re contented. Hooker. 

The greateft part of mankınd is flow of apprehen- 
fion; and therefore, in many cafes, under a necel- 
fity of feeing wi h other men’s eyes. Sourb. 

A generation fprung up amongit us, that flattered 


princes that they have a divine right to abfolute | 


power, let the laws and conditions under which they 
enter upon their authority be what they will. 
Lccke. 
Tt is not ftrange to find a country half unpeopled, 
where fo great a proportion of both fexes is tied 
under fuch vows of chaftity. Addijun. 
Things of another world are under the difadvan- 
tage of being diltant, and therefore operate but 
faintly. Atterbury. 


15. Ina ftate of deprefhon, or dejection 


by; ina ftate of inferiority, 
There is none but he, 
Whofe being I do fear, and under him 
My genius isrebuk’d, as Antony's was hy Cæfar. 


Shak{peare. 


16. In the ftate of bearing, or being known 


by. 
aie faction, under the name of Puritan, became 
very turbulent during the reign of Elizabeth. Sus/t 
The raising of filver coin has been only by corn- 
ing it with lels filver in it, under the fame denomi- 
nation. Lacke. 


17. In the ftate of. 


If they can fucceed without blood, as wnaer the 
prefent difpofition of things, it is very poffiole they 
may, it is to be hoped they will, be fatished. 

Swift, 


18, Not having reached or arrived to; 


noting time. 
Three fons he dying left under age 5 
By means whereof, their uncle Vortigern 
Uturp'd the throne during their pupillage. Spenjer. 


19. Reprefented by. 


Morpheus is repreferted by the ancient ftatuaries 
xnder the figure of a boy alleep, with a bundle ot 


poppy in his hand. Adajon, 


21. With refpect to ; referred to. 


Mr. Duke may be mentioned under the double 


Feltor., 
Under this head may come in the feveral contetts 


capacity of a poet and a diviue. 


and wars betwixt popes and the fecular princes. 


22. Attefted by, 


much he was verfed in country affairs. 


23. Subjected to; being the fubjett of. 


To defcribe the revolutions of naturcy will require 
a teady eye; elpeciaily fo to conned we parts, and 


prcfent them ail uzadur ope views 


} Memory is the ftorehoufe of our ideas. 
! 
| 


Liofiey à 


Cato Major, who had with great reputation 
borne all the great offices of the commonwealth, 
has left us an evidence, under his own hand, how 


Lecke. 


Burnt. 
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For the 
narrow mind of man, not being capable of having 
many ideas under view at once, it was neceffary to 
have a repofitory to lay them up. Lecke. 
The thing under proof is not capable of demone 
ftration, and muft be fubmitted to the trial of proe 
babilities. Locie. 
Diftin® conceptions, that anfwer their verbal 
dittin&tions, ferve to clear any thing in the fubjeck 
urder confideration. Lecke. 
l rather fufpe€t my own judgment, than believe 
a fault to be in that poem, which lay fo long under 
Virgil’s corre€lion, and had his latt hand put to it. 
A Addifon. 
24. In the next ftage of fubordination. 
This is the only fafe-guard, under the fpirit of 


God, that dictated thefe lacred writings, that can 
be relied on. Lecke. 
25. In a ftate of relation that claims pro- 
tection. 
26. It is generally oppofed to above or 
over. 


U'noer. adw. 


1. Ina itate of fubjeQion, or inferiority. 
Ye purpofe to keep under the children of Judak 
for bond-men and bondwomen. 2. Chronicles. 
2. Below ; not above. 
3. Leis: oppofed to over OF more. 
He kept the main ftock without alteration, under 
or over Speclator, 
4. It has a fignification refembling that of 
an acjective ; lower in place ; intertuur ; 
fuljeét; fubordinate. But, perhaps, in 
this fen‘e it fhould be confidered as unie 
ted to the fuliowing word. 
I watl nghe 
Apainft my canker’d country with the fpleen 
Or: ail the wader nerds Nhakfpeares 
. dt is much ufed in compolition, in fe- 
ver:lignfes, which the following exame 
ples s ill explain. 
Unpera’crion. n. fe Subordinate aca 
tion; action not effential to the main 


wi 


it epilcdes, or underaéticns, interwoven 

re parts neceflary, or Convenient to carry on 

[d] delign. Dryden, 

To UxDerBea’r v. a. [under and bear.) 
t. lo lupport; to endure. 

What reverence he did throw away on flaves | 
Woouig poor craftsmen with the craft of fmiles, 
And patient uaderb-aring of his fortune. Sbakf. 

2. To line; toyvuard. Our of ufe. 

The dutchefs of Milan’s gown ; not like your 
cloth ol gold, fet with pearls, down-tleeves, fidea 
fleeves, and fkists round, umderdcrne with a dluith 
tinfel. Shakfpeare, 

UnpeRBEA/RER. x. j. [under and bearer. | 
In funerals, thofe that fuitain the weight 
of the body, diitinét froin thofe who are 
bearers of ceremony, and only hold up 
the pall 

To Unpersi'D. v. Aa. [under and bid,|} 
To offer tor any thing lefs than it is 
worth. 


UnDERCLERK. v. f. [under and clerk.) 
A clerk fubordinate to the principal 
clerk. 

Coleby, one of his under-{wearess, was tricd for. 
robbing the treafury, where he was aa underderk, 
Sivift. 
To Unverpno!. w. x. (under and do.) 
1. To aĝ below one’s abilities. 
Xou overact, when you thould uzderdos 
A huile call yourfelt again, and think. B. Jorfon, 
2. To do lefs than is requifite. 
Nature much oftener overdoes than waderdoes s 


you thali tind twenty eggs with two yolks, for one 
thathath uone, 


4 
y 


Grew, 
UNDERFA CTION., u, J, [xander and face 
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ton.) Subordinate faétion; fubdivifion 


of a faétion, 
Chriltianity lules by contetts of underfrGicns. 
Decay of Piety. 
Unverre'_yow. n. f. [under and fellow.) 
A mean man; aforry wretch. 

They carried him to a houfe of a principal offi- 
cer, who with no more civility, though with much 
more bufincfs than thole waderfellows had thewed, 
in captions manner put interrogatories unto him. 

Sidney, 


UNDERFI'LLING, a. f. [under and fll] 


Lower part of an edifice. 

To found our habitation firmly, firt examine 
the bed of earth upon which we will build, and 
then the wrderfillings, or fubitructions, as the anci- 
entscalled at. Wotton. 


Yo UnverFo'nG. v. a. [under and pan- 
Ban, Saxon.}] To take in hand. Ob- 


olete. 
Thou, Menaleas, that by thy treachery 
Didh underforg my lady to wexc to light, 
Shouldft well be known for fuch thy villainy. 
Spenfer. 
Qo UnperFu'RNISH. v. a. [under and 


Jurnifo.\ To fupply with lefs than 


encugh. 

Can we fuppofe God would underfurnifo man 
for the flate he defigned him, and nat afford hima 
foul large enough to purfue his happinets? Collier. 


JToUnDERGI'RD. v. a. [under and gird | 
To bind below; to round the bottom. 

When they had taken it up, they ufed helps, 
undergirding the (hip. Ais 


Jo UnveExco!. v, a. [under and go. | 
a. Tof ufer; to fuftsin ; to eïdure evil. 
With mind averle, he rather unacrivert 
His people’s will, than vave his own confent. Dryd. 
2. To fupport; to hazard. Not in ufe. 
l have mov’d certain Romans 
To undergo with me an enterprize 
Of honourable, darg’rous conlequence. Shak/peare. 
Such they were, who might prefume t' have done 
Much forthe king and honour of the ftate, 
Having the chiefelt actions wvdergene. Daniel. 
. To fuftain; to be the bearer ot; to 


poffefs. Not in ofe. 
Their virtues elfe, be H as pure as grace, 

As infinite as man may undergo, 

Shall, in the general cenfure, take corruption 

From that particular fault. y Sbakfpeare. 
4. To fußain; to endure without fainting. 

Ic raif’d in me 

An undergoirg Romach, to bear up 

Againit what ihould eatue. 
g. To pafs through. 

l carried on my enquiries to try whether this 
rifing world, when tinithed, would continue always 
the fame ; or what changes it would fucceffively 
undergo, by the continued action of the fame cau- 
{es. Burnet, 

Bread put into the ftomach of a dying man, 
will sdergo the alteration chat is merely the etfect 
ot heat. Arbutbnot. 

6. To he fubje& to. 

Claudio undergoes my challenge, and either I 
mult thortly hear from him, or I wui fubfcribe him 
acoward. Sba*/peare. 


UNDERGRO'UND, n. f- [under and ground. | 


Subterraneous {pace. 
They have promifed to thew your highnefs 
A fpirit raif’d from depth of uxderpround. Sbabf. 
Wath'd by ftreams 
From underground, the liquid ore he drains 
Into fic moulds prepared. AMiltcn. 


UNDERGROWTH ze f. [undir and growth. } 
‘That which grows under the tall wood. 
So thick entwin'd, 
As one continu’d brake, the undergrowth 
Cf thrubs, and tangling buhes, had perplex'd 


All pauls of maby ox beah, that pals’d that way. 
Milion. 


Sha kfpeare. 
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UNDERHA'ND, adv, [under and hand.] 


1. By means not apparent; fecretly. 

Thefe multiplied petitions of worldly things in 
prayer, have, befides their dire ule, a fervice, 
whereby the church underband, through a kind of 
heavenly fraud, taketh therewith the fouls of men, 
as with certain baits, Hooker. 

2. Clandeftinely; with fraudulent fecrecy. 

She underhand dealt with the principal men of 

that country, that they fhould perfuade the king 


to make Plangus his affociate. Sidney. 
They, by their precedents of wit, 

T’ out-faft, out-loiter, and out-fit, 

Can order matters underband, 

To put all bufinefs to a ttand. Hudibras. 


lt looks as if I had defired him waderhand to 
write fo ill againft me; but I have not bribed him 
to do me this fervice. Dryden. 
Such mean revenge, committed underhand, 
Has ruin’d many an acre of good land. Dryden. 
Wood is ftill working und rband to force his 


halfpence upon us. Swift. 
I'l] hatten to my Roman foldiers, 
Infame the mutiny, and underhand 
Addifen. 


Blow up their difcontents. 

UNDERHA‘ND. adj. Secret; clandefline ; 
fly. 

l had notice of my brother’s purpofe, and have, 


by underhand means, laboured to diffuade him. 
Shukfpeare. 


I thould take it asa very great favour from fome 
of my underhand detractors, it they would break all 
meafures with me. Addifon. 


Unperi'vep, adj. [from derived, ] Not 
borrowed, 
The ideas it is bufied about Mould be, fomet: mes 


at leaft, thofe more congenial ones, which it had in 
ittclf, uuderived {rom the body. Locke 


UNDERLA'BOURER. a fı [under and las 
bourer.) A fudordinate workman, 

About the carriage of one ilone for Amafis, the 
diftance of twenty days journey, for three years 
wcre employed two thouland choien men, yovern- 
ors, befides many xrderlabow ers. Wilkins. 


To UNDERILA'Y. v. a. [under and day. | 
To ftrenythen by fomething laid under, 


UNDERLE'AF. x. fo [unser and kaf.) A 
fpecies of apple. 
The waderleaf, whofe cyder is beft at two years, 
is a plentiful bearer. Mortimer. 
To UnvERLI/NE. v. A. [under and line. | 
1, To mark with lines below the words. 


2. To influence fecretly. 
By mere chance in appearance, though wader- 


lined with a providence, they had a full fight ot the 
infanta. Wetton. 


U'NDERLING, a. f. [from under.) An 
inferiour agent ; a forry, mean feilow. 
The great men, by ambition never fauished, grew 
fattious ; and the underlings, glad indeed to be 
underlings to them they hated leatt, to preferve them 
from luch they hated mof. Sidney. 
Hereby the heads of the Septs are made ftronger, 
whom it fhould be a molt {pecial policy to weaken, 
and to fet up and ttrengthen divers of their wader- 


lings againit them. Spenfer. 
The fault is not in our ftars, 
But in ourlelves, that we are underlings, — Shab. 


O'er all his brethren he (hail reign as kings 
Yetev’ry one fhall make him wxderling. Mitton, 

They may print this letter, 1f the underlings at 
the polt-office take a copy ofat. Pope and Swift. 


Te UNDERMINE. v. a. [under and mize. | 
1, To dig cavities under any thing, fo 
that it may fall, or he blown up; to fap. 


Though the foundation on a rock were laid, 
‘The church was xndermin’d, and then beiray’de 
Denham. 
An injudicious endeavour to exalt Virgil, is much 
the fame as if one ihould think to rafe the 
fuperftructure by und:mining the foundation. 


Pope. 
2. Toexcavate under, 
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A vat rock wnvermin'd from one end to the 
other, and a highway running through it, a= loog 
and as broad ae the Mall. i Addifen. 

3. To injure by clandefline means, 

Making the king's fword (trike whom they has 
ted, the king's purfe reward whom they loved; 
acd, which is wortt of all, making the royal counte- 
nance ferve to undermine the royal fovereignty. Side 

They, knowing Lleanor’s afpiring humour, 
Have hird ine to undermine the dutchefs. Sbakfe 

The father, fecure, 
Ventures his filial virtue 
Againtt whate'er may tempt, whate'er feduce, 
Allure or terrify, or undermine. Milton. 

The undermining (mile becomes habitual ; and 
the drift of his plsulibie converfation is only te 
flatter one, that he may betray another. Dryden, 

le fhould be warned who are like to undermine 
him, and {ho to ferve him. Licre. 


UnperMI/‘NER. ». f. [from undermine. } 
r. He that faps; he that digs away the 
fupports. 


2. A clandeftine enemy. 
The enemies and unxderminers thereofare Romih 


catholicks. Bacone 
When I perceiv’d all fet on enmity, 
As on my enemies where-cver chanc’d, 
I us’d hoftility, and took their fpoil, 
Milto. 


To pay my wrderminers in their coin. 
The mott experienced ditturbers and underminers 
of government have always laid their firtt train in 
contempt, endeavouring to blow it up in the judg- 
ment and elteem or the fubyect. South. 
U’npermMost. adj, [Vhis is a kind of 
fuperlative, anomaloufly formed from 
under | 
t. Leweitt in place. 
Ufing oil of almonds, we drew up with the site 
derm f itone a much greater weight. Boyles 
2. Lowelt in itate or condition. 
_ Te happens well-for the party that is u2derms/f, 
when a work of this nature falls into the hands of 
thofe who content themlelves to attack their prin- 
ciples, without expofing their perfons. Addifor. 
This opinion, taken by other fectaries, was to lait 
no longer than they were undermefi, Atterbury. 
UNDERNE'ATH. adv. [Compounded from 
under and neath, of which we {till retain 
the comparative zether, but in adverbial 
fenfe ufe beneath.) In the lower place; 
below ; under; beneath. 
Forthwith up to the clouds 
With him 1 flew, and wngernearb beheld 
The earth outitretch'd immenfe, a profpect wide. 


Mister. 
And as I wake, fweet mufick breathe 
Above, about, or xderme.z'b ; 
Sent by fome fpirit to mortals good. ATilton. 


Or fullen Mole that runneth zrderneat ; 
Qr Severn Iwitt, guilty of maiden’s death. Miton, 
The montter caught in open day, 
Inclos’d, and in defpair to Ay away, 
Howls horrirtle from undernea:h. Dryden. 
The flate did not lie flat upon it, but left a tree 
palage underneath. “lddifon, 


UNDERNEATH. prep. Under. 
Fellows in arms, 

Bruis’d uxderncato the yoke of tyranny, 

Thus far into the bowels of the land 

Have we inarch'd on. Shak fpezre. 
Pray God the prove not mafculine ere long ! 

If underneato tne Randardofthe French 

She carry armour, has (he hath begun. ShLakf, 
Underneath this ftone doth he 

As much beauty as could die ; 

Which in life did harbour give 

To more virtue than could live. Ben Fonfor, 
What ts, hath beens what hath been, fhalt 

enfue ; 

And nothing wrderneath the fun is new. Sazdys. 
The north and fouth, and each contending brait, 

Are uriderneath his wide domimon cat. Drydens 


UNDEROFFICER. 2. fe (under and oficer. } 
An inferiour officer; one in fubordi- 
nate authority. 
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This certificate of excommunication by bithops, 
of all others, is mafl in ufe: and would be more fo, 
were itnot forthe manifold abdufes about its execu- 
tion committed by yzderofhcers. Ay Ti fe. 

Unpe'roGatory. adj. Not derogatory. | 

Of our happinefs the apoftle gives a negative de- 
{cription; and, to create in us apprehenficns unde- 
rogatory from what we fhall poffefs, exalts them 
above all that we can fancy. Bayle. 


U'NDERPART. #. f. [under and part.] | 
Subordinate or uneffential part. : 
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UNDERSECRETARY. », /| [under and fe- 
cretary.| An inferiour or fubordinate 
fecretary. 

The Jews have a tradition, that Elias fits in hea- 
ven, and keeps a regifter of all men’s ations, good 
or bad, He hath his exderfecretaries for the feveral 
nations, that take minutes of all that pafles. Bacon. 

To Unperse'Lt. v. a [under and fell] 
To defeat, by felling for lefs; to fell 
cheaper than another. 

Their ftock being rated at fix in the hundred, 
they may, with greai gain, wxderfell us, our tock 
being rated at ten. Child, 

UNDERSERVANT. #. f> [under and fer- 

vant.) A fervant of the lower clafs. 

Belides the nerves, the bones, as waderfervants, 
with the mufcles, are employed to raife him up. 

Grew, 


The Englith will not bear 2 thorough tragedy, 
but are pleafed that it fhould be lightened with 
underparts of mirth. Dryden. 

Unperperricoar. #. / [under and 
petticoat.) The petticoat worn next the 
body. 

They go to bed as tired with doing nothing, as I 
after quilting a whole under petiicra:. Speltator. 1 £ 

To U'NDERPIN. v. a, [under and pin.] To U'NDERSET. v. a, [under and jet.] 
To prop; to fupport. | To prop; to fupport. 

Victors, to fecure theialelves againft difputes of | ane HA EEL aS Being apoE com- 

that kind, underpin their acqueltyure bèlli. Hale, ma des cone with rich mEn, areood 
EDER cory 7 (ipd anaa UNDERSE'TTER, x. /. [from underfèt.] 
1. A feries of events proceeding collaterally Prop: pedeltal; EaR 

. e 5 r 3 = 9 e 
with the main ftor) of a play, and fub- The four corners thereof had underferters. 
fervient to If. 1 Kings. 

Ina tragi-comedy, there is to be but one main | UNDERSE TTING. #. f. [ from underfet. | 
defign ; and though there be an uzukrplot, yet it is Lower part; pederal. 
ee a Fusi fable. Dryden. Their underfettings, or pedeftals, are, in height, 

2. A clande Ine ees i a third part of the column. Wotton, 

The hufband is fo mi tricks, and fo lot ! UNDERSHE'RIFF. 2 f. [under and /berif.] 

in a crooked intrigue, that he dill fufpects an xz- Th S SATE mune } 
e deputy of the fheriff. 


acr plot. Addifon. ne ets l 
To UNDERPRA'ISE, a. [under and Since 'tis my doom, love's underfbrieve, 
i Why this reprieve ? 


praise. | To praife below defert, Why doth my the advowfon fly ? Cleveland, 
In xaderpraifirg thy deferts, UnpDERSHE‘RIFFRY. 1%, H: [from erp PO 


Here find the firit defictence of our tongue. Dryd. ; 
Jo UNDERPRIZE. V. a. [under and prize. } Jherif.] The bufinefs, or office of an 
underfherif. 


Fo valve at lefs than the worth. The cardinals of Rome call all temporal bufinefs, 


We 


How far e vas sit 
i . of wars and embaflages, /hirreriz, which is ynder- 
The fubftance of my praile doth wrong this focriffvies yas if they were but Nae a aie). 


fhadow, 
In xnderprizing it; fo far this fhadow 
Doth limp behind the fubftance. Sbakfpeare. 
To UNDERPRO'P. v. a. [under and prop. | 
To fupport ; to fuftain. 
Here am l left to wzderprop the land, 
Who, weak with age, cannot fupport myfelf. 
Sbakfpeare. 
There was made a fhoring or wnderproping at 
for the benevolence ; to make the fums not brought | 
an to be leviable by courfe of law. Bacon. 
Thou that art uf’d t’ attend the royal throne, 
And underprop the head that bears the crown. 
Fenton, 
UNDERPROPORTIONED. adj, [under and 


proportion, | Having too little proportion, | nal . 
To be haughty, and to make f{canty and wxpro- Ts UNDERSTA Sao oie a: Gincoe under- 
ortioned returns of civility, plaialy tells people, fond. [undenyprandan, Saxon. | 

they mutt be very mannerly. Ciliier. | 1. To conceive with adequate ideas; to 


UNDERPU'LLER, 2. f. [wrder and puller.) | have full knowledge of ; to comprehend ; 


Inferiour or fubordigate puller. bes Know, 
The myftery of feconds and thirds is fuch a I nam'd them as they pafs’d, and under /loed 
mafter-piece, that no defcriptioncan reach. Thefe | Their nature, with fuch knowledge God eudu’d 


under pullers in dettruction are luch impiicit mortals My fudden apprehenfion. $ Milton, 
enoto Be maed. Gilljer: When did his pen on learning fixa brand, 


y. Or rail at arts he did not underfiand ? Dryden. 
Jo UNDERRA’TE, v.a. [under and rate. | He hopes you will your aici ratte ence 
To rate too low, To bear for once with what you underfiand. Addif. 
Unperra TE. x. j. [from the verb.] A | 2, To know the meaning of; to be able to 
rice lefs than is ufual. | interpret. 
To give all will befit the well, | He gather’d his own doom; which uaderfto:d, 
But not as vr:derraces to fell. Cobley, Not initant, but of future time, to hell 
The ufelets brute is from Newmarket brouzht, ! He now return'd. Milten. 
And at an underrate in Smithheld bought, | The Uis iies of Ovid upbraids his ignorance, that 
To turn a mill. Dryden, he sndey%oud notthe fhield for which he pleaded. 
Jo Unpersa’y. v. m. [under and jay.) | Dryden. 
To fay by way of derogation or contra- | 3. To fuppofe to mean. . 


fheritts and catchpoles; though many times thofe 
undterfberiffries do more good than their high fpe- 
culations. Bacon. 
UNDERSHO'T. fart, adj. [under and haut. | 
Moved by water paffing under it. 
The imprifoned water payeth the ranfom of driv- 
ing an underfoot wheel for his enlargement. Carew, 
UNDERSO'NG. 3. fe (under and /ong. | Cho- 
rus; burden of a fong. 
So ended fhe; and all the reft around 
To her redoubled that her wzderfong. 
The challenge to Damætas Mall belong; 
Menalcas thall fuftain his wderfong ; 


Each in his turn your tuneful numbers brirg. 
Dryden. 


S penfere 


diction. Obfolete. The mott learned interpreters undcrflood the 
They fay, they coa to heaven the highway ; | words of fin, and not of Abel. ya 

Bat I dare wxder/ay, | 4e To know by experience, 

"They neter fet toot on that fame trode, Love unl:bidinous reigned, nor jealoufy 

But balke their right way, and ftrain abroad. Spen/. Was waderfued, the mjur'd lover’s hell, . Miton. 


2 


UN D 
To know by inftin@. 


Amorous intent, well wtterfizod 
Of Eve, whofe eye darted contagious fir. Afiirer. 
6 To interpret, at leait mentally ; to coz- 
ceive with refpect to meaning, 
The truth, 
Left only in thofe written records pure, 
Though not but by the fpint wxdefiiad,  Afilion, 
His fin might have been greater in that rep : 
but that it was not fo to be under food, appears oy 
the oppofition. Stilling fleet. 
7. To know another’s meaning. 
Each to other calls 
Not wide flood, till hoarfe, and allin rage 
As mocx`d, they torm. Milton, 
8. To hold in opinion with conviction, 
For well I underfiand in the prime end 
Or nature her th* ioferior. 
g. To mean without exprefling. 
War then, war 
Open or under flood, mult be refolv'd. 
10. To know what is not expreffed. 
I bring them to receive 
From thee their names, and pay thee fealty 
With low fubjeQion ; undefiand the fame 
Ot fih, within their watry refidence, 
Not hither fummon'd. , 


5° 


Millor. 


Milon, 


Milien, 


To UNDERSTAND, 1%. 7. 
t. To have the ufe of intellectual facul- 
ties; to be an intelligent or confcious 


being. 
I have given thee a wife and wndesfanding heart. 
Chronici, 
All my foul be 
Imparadis’d in you, in whom alone 
] underfland, and grow, and fee. Donne, 


2. To be informed by another. 
I underfzod of the evil Eliathib did. Nebemiabe 
I underfland by Sanga, you have been 
Solicited againit the commonwealth 
By one Umbrenus. Ben Fonfone 
3. Not to be ignorant ; to have learned, 
| underfiood not that a grateful mind 
By owing owes not, but (till pays, at once 


Indebted and difcharg’d. Milton. 
l under ffovd not all was but a thew, 
Rather than folid virtue. Milton. 


Unversta'xninc, 2. fo [from under. 
fiand. | 
1. Intelletual powers ; faculties of the 
mind, efpecially thofe of knowledge and 
judgment, 
I fpeak as my underfanding inftructs me, and as 


mine honefty puts it to utterance. Shas/peare. 
Make him of quick uzderflanding in the fear of 


the Lord. Tfaiab. 
When the rates things, aod moves from ground 
to ground, 


The name of reafon fhe obtains by this : 

But when by reafon the the truth hath found, 
And thandeth fix’d, the anderfrandirg is, Davitt 
Life and fenfe, 

Fancy and underfianding : whence the foul 
Realjon receives,and realon is her being.  Afilton, 
We find wifdom withdrawing the will from the 
quartels of the wxder/tanding, and more elteeming 
o; peace than of opinion. Hel; day 
By underflanding, I mean that faculty whereby 
we are enabled to apprehend the objects of know- 
ledge ; generals as well as particulars; abfent 
things as well as prefent ; and to judge of their truth 
or falfehood, good or evil. iikins. 
Godis to the xaderfianding of man, as the light 
of the fun is to our eyes, its ħrit and molt glorious 
object. Tillot/on, 
The wader fandings of a fenate are often enflaved 
by three or four leaders. Swift, 


2. Skill; knowledge; exact comprehen. 


íon. 

Right underflanding confiits in the perception of 
the vitible or probable agreement or dilazrcement of 
ideas. Locke. 

Very mean people have raifed their minds to a 
gicat fenfe and wxdefPandting’ of religion. Locke. 


UND 
3. Intelligence; terms of communication, 
He hoped the loyalty of his fubjets would con- 
cur with him in the preferving of a good wrderflund- 
ing between him and his people. Clarenden. 
We have got inio fome underflanding with the 
enemy, by means of don Diego. Arbuthnot, 
NDERSTa NDING. adje Knowing ; {kil- 
ful, 
The prefent phyfician is a very underfunding 
man, and well read. Addifon. 
U NDERSTA'NDINGLY. adv. [from under- 
Jiand.) With knowledge. 
Sundays may be underfranding/y fpentin theology. 
lilion, 


The pret. and part, pafi. 


UxprkRSTOO'D, 
of underfland. 

Unperstra’prer.. f. [under and rap.) 
A petty fellow ; an inferiour agent. 


Every underfirapper perked up, and expected a 
regiment, or his fon muft be a major. Swift, 
Jo UNDERTA'KE. V. a, preterit undertook; 
participle paflive uudertaken, [underfan- 
ger, German. | 
1. To attempt ; to engage in. 
The talk he usdertakes 
Is cumb’ring fands, and drinking oceans dry. 
Shak/peare. 
The charity of his mother, who srdertzck the 
manage of his family, became a feafonable affiftant 
and expedient in this fingle ftate. ell. 
Hence our gen‘rous emulation came ; 
We undertook, and we perfoum'd the fame. 
Kefcommon. 
Fiercer than cannon, and than rocks more hard, 


The Englith wadertake th’ unequal ware Dryden, 
Of dangers zardertakex, fame achiev'd, 
They talk by turns. Dryden, 


2. To aflume acharaéter. Not in ufe, 

His name and credit (hall you wadertake, 

And in my houfe you thall be friendly lodg‘d. 
Sbai/peare. 
3. To engage with ; to attack. 

It is not fit your lordfhip fhould underrake every 
companion that you give offence to, = Shurt/peare. 

You'll «xdertake her no more ? Shak/pears. 

4. To have the charge of. 

To th’ waterfide I muft conduct your grace, 
Then give my charge upto Sir Nicholas Vaux, 
Who undertakes you to your end. Skak/prare. 

To UNDERTA‘KE. V. z. 
1. ‘Yo aume any bufinefs or province. 
O Lord, I am oppreffed, xszdertace for me. 
[faiah. 
I wxdertock alone to wing th’ abyfs. Milten. 
2, To venture; to hazard. 

It is the cowith terror of his fpirit, 

That dare not wdertake. Sbakfpeare. 
ga To promife; to fttand bound to fome 


condition. 
If the curious fearch the hills after rains, I dare 
urede: take they will not lofe their labour, MM vudiw 


Uspekta ken. The part. paff. of ynder- 


rake, 
UNDERTAKER. x. f. [from undertake. | 
1. One who engages in projects and af- 
fairs. 
Antrim was naturally a great undertaker. 
Clarendon. 
Undertakers in Rome purchafe the digging of 
fields, and arrive at great eftates by tt. Addijon, 
This ferves to tree the enquiry trom the perolexi- 
ties that tome undertakers have encumbered it with. 
Wooaward, 
Oblige thy fav'rite undertakers 
Ta throw me in but twenty acres, 
2. One who engages to build for anotiier at 


a certain price. 
Should they build as faft as write, 
VP would ruin wadertakers quite. 

z. One who manages funerals. 
"While rival undertakers hover round, 
And with his fpade the fextoa marks the ground, 

r Doang. 


Price. 


Swift. 


of thefe commodities abroad. 
UxdERVALUER. x. /. [from undervalue. ] 


UND 


UNDERTAKING. » J. [from undertake] \ To UNDERWRI'TE. 


Attempt ; enterprize; engagement. 
Mighty men they are called; which fhewcth 
a ftrength furpatling others; and men of renown, 
that is, of great we rtaking and adventurous aétions. 
Raleigh. 
If this feem too great an uadertaking tor the 
humour of aur age, then fuch a fim of money ought 
to lie ready for taking off all fuch picces of cloth as 
fall be brought in. Temple 
UnDERTE'NANT. 7. f. [under and tenant. | 
A fecondary tenant; one who holds 


from him that holds from the owner. 
Settle and fecure the waderftenants; to the end 
there may be a repofe and ettablithinent of every fub- 
ject’s cftate, lord and tenant. Davies. 
Unbertoo’k, The preterit of under- 
take. 
UNDERVALUA TION. 2. / [under and 
value.| Rate not equal to the worth. 
There is often failing by an rardervaluation ; for 
in divers children their ingenerate powers are of {low 


difclofure. Wotton. 
To UNDERVA'LUE, v. a. [under and 
value, | 


1. To rate low ; to efteem lightly ; to treat 


as of little worth. 
Her name is Portia, nothing wdervalu’d 
To Cato's daughter, Sbakfpeare. 
My chief delight lay in difcharging the duties of 
my {tation; fo that, in comparifon of it, L serder- 
valued all defigns of authority. Atterbury. 
2. To deprefs; to make low in eftimation ; 
to defpife. 
I write not this with the leaft intention to under- 
value the other parts of poetry. Dryden. 
In a kingdom grown glorious by the reputation of 
a fovereign, multitudes lelfen and wrdervalue it. 
Adaifon. 
Schooling Luther, an umdervaluing term, would 
make one think that Erafomus had a mean opinion 
of him. Atterbury. 


| UNDERVA'LUE. #, /. [from the verb. ] 
Low rate; vile price. 

The untkiltulnets, careleffnefs, or knavery of the 

traders, added much to the wadervalue and dileredit 


Temple. 


One who efteems lightly. 
An undervalaer of money was fir Henry Wotton. 
Walton. 
Unperwe nt. The preterit of undergo. 
U'’NDERWOOD. m, /. [under and wood. | 
The low trees that grow among the tim- 
ber. i 
When you fell ws.deraucod, fow haws and floes. 
Mortimer. 
U'NDERWORK, x. / [under and work, | 
Subordinate bulinefs ; petty affairs. 
Thofe that are proper for war, fill up the labori- 
ous part of life, and carry on the wxderzork of the 
natione Addifen, 
To UNDeERWO/RK, 2 a. preterit and part. 
paflive uaderavorked or underwraught. 
1. To dettroy by clandeftine meafures. 
Thou ¢roin loving England art fo far, 
That thou hait wadercurcugés its lawful king, 
To cut off the fequence of poiternty,  Shuk/peares 
2. To labour or polith lefs than enough. 
Apelles faid of Protogenes, that he knew not 
when to give over. A work may be overwrought as 
weil as underwre:ghr. Dryden. 
3. To work at a price below the common. 
UxDERWORKMAN. Me Wh [under and vork- 
man,| An inferiour or fubordinate la- 
bourer. 
Nor would they hire wrder-evarimen to employ 
their parts and learning to dilarm the: mother ot all, 
Lefley. 
Underwarkmen are expert enough at making a 
{ingle wheel in aclock, butare utterly ignorant how 
to adjult the feveral parte, Swift. 


UND 
v. a. [under and 
write.) “Yo write under fomething elfe. 
He began firt with his pipe, and then with his 
voice, thus to challenge Dorus, and was by him 
anfwered in the underweritien fort. Sidney 
What addition and change 1 have made, I have 
here underwritten. Sanderfon, 
UNDERWRITER. 2. % [from underwrite.) 
An infurer ; fo called from writing his 
name under the conditions. 


UNDFSCRI'BED, adj, Not defcribed. 
‘They urge, that God left nothing in his word use 
deferibed, whether it concerned the worthip of God, 
or outward polity. Hooker. 
This is fuch a fingular practice, that I had rather 
leave ic umdeferibcd, than give it its proper character. 
Collier. 


Unpescri‘apd. adj. Not feen; unfeen ; 


undifcovered, 
UNDESERVED. adj. 
1. Not merited ; not obtained by merit, 

This victory obtained with great, and truly not 
undeferved, honour to the two princes, the whole 
e(tates, with one confent, gave the crown to Muf- 
dorus. Sidney. 

2. Not incurred by faule. 

The fame virtue which gave him a difregard of 
fame, made him impatient of an undeferved re- 
proach. Addifen. 

Un pese’RVEDLY. adv.{ from undeferved, | 
Without defert, whether of good or ill. 


Our defire is to yield them a juit reafon, even of 
the leatt things, wherein wadeferved/y they huve 
but as much as dreamed that we do amifs. Hooker. 

He which {peaketh no more than edifeth, is uae 
deferwedly repreheuded for much ipeaking. Hooker, 

Thele oft as vrdeferved/y inthral 
His outward freedom. Milione 

Science dittioguiihes a man of honour from one 
of thofe athletick brutes, whom uzdefei vedly we call 
heroes. Dryden. 


! UNDESE'RVER. x. /. One of no merit. 
You fee how men of merit are fought after; the 
undeferucr may Meeps whea the man of action is 
called on. Sculipeares 


UNDESE RVING. adj. 
te Not having merit; not having any 


worth, 

It exerts itfelf promifcuoufly towards the deferv- 
ing and the uzstcferving, if it relieves alike the idle 
and the indigent. Addifon. 

Shall we repine at a little mifplaced charity, when 
an all-wife Being fhowers down every day his bene 
fits on the unthankful and uxdcferving ? = Alterb. 

Who lofe a length of wadeferving days, 

Would you ufurp the lover’s dear-bought praife ? 
Pope. 
2. Not meriting any particular advantage 
or hurt: with of, 

I was carried to miflike, then to hate; laftly, to 
deftroy this fon uxdcferving of deftruQion. Sidney. 

My telicity is in retaining the good opinion of 
honeit men, who think me not quite und ferving 


of it. Fope. 
Unpest’cnino, aaj. Not intended; not 
purpofed. 


Great eticéts by inconfiderable means are fome- 
times brought about; and thofe fo wholly urdefiyred 
by fuch as are the immediate actors. Domb, 

Where you conduct tind, 
Ufe and convenience; will you not agree, 
That fuch effects could not be und_ign'd, 
Nor could proceed but trom a knowing mind ? 
blacsmere. 
UNDESIGNING. adj. 


1. Not acting with any fet purpofe. 
Could atoms, which, with undirected Bight, 
Roam'd through the void, and rang’d the realms of 
night, 
In order march, and to their polts advance, 
Led by no guide, but urd fgnirg chance? Bucknr. 
2. Having no artial or traudulent {chemes ; 
fincere. 
He looks upon friendthip, gratitude, and fenfe of 


UND 


honour, as terms to impofe upon weak, undefignfn 
minds. ‘ 
UNDESIRABLE. adj. 
not pleafing. 
To add what wants 
Jn female fex, the more to draw his love, 
And render me more equal; and perhapsy 
A thing not undefirable, fome time 
Superior; for inferior, whois free ? Milton. 
UnDEsi'RED, adj Not withed ; not fo- 
licited. 
O goddefs-mother, give me back to fates 
Your gift was uncefir'd, and came too late. 
Dryden. 
UNDESI'RING. adj. Negligent; not wih- 
ing. 
The baits of gifts and money to defpife, 
And look on wealth with urdefiring eyes: 
When thou cantt truly’call there virtues thine, 
Be wife, and free, by heav'’n’s confent and mine. 


Nout i 


Dryden. 
UNDESTRO'YABLE., adj. Indeftructible ; 
not fufceptive cf deftru€tion, Not in 


ufe. 


Gommon glafs, once made, fo far refifts the vio- 
lence of the fire, that mott chymitts think it a body 


more undefroyad/e than gold itfelf. Boyle. 
Unprstko/vep. adj. Not deftroyed. 


The effences of thole fpecies are preferved whole 
and undeyfroycd, whatever changes happen to any, or 
all of the individuals. acke. 


UNvDeETE/2MINABLE. adj. Impoffible to 
be decided. 


On either fide the fight was fierce, and furely un- | 


determinable without the death of one of the chiets. 
Marton. 

Rather an heir had no fuch right by divine intti- 
tution, than that God thould give fuch a right, but 
yet leave it doubttul and underermirable who fuch 
heir is. Locke. 

Ur pEeTE/RMINATE. adj. 
g. Not fettled ; not decided; contingent. 
Regularly, indeterminate. 

Surely the Son of God could not die by chance, 
nor the greateit thing that ever came to pa's in 
nature be left to an wadeterminale exent. Suuth, 

2. Not fixed. 
Fluid, flippery, and undeter minate itis of itfelf, 
More. 
UspDeETE/RMINATENESS, } a / [from 
UnNpDETERMINA TION. f unde ter mi- 
nate, We fay more regularly indeter- 
minatene/s and indetermination. | 
x. Uncertainty; indecifion. 

He is not left barely to the undetermination, ine 
certainty and unftcadinels of the operation of his 
faculties, without a certain, fecret predilpolition of 
them to what is right. lale. 

2. The tate of not being fixed, or invin- 
cibly directed. 

The idea of a free ageot is undeterminatenc/s to 
one part, betore he has made choice. More. 

UNDETERMINED. adi. 
y. Unfettled; undecided. 
He has let: his luccethon as undetermined, asif he 


had faid nothing about it, Lacke. 
Extended wide 
In circuit, unaetermin'’d, fquare or round. Milton. 


2. Not limited; not reguiated; not de- 
fined. 


It is difficult to conceive that any fuch thing thould 
be as matter, widetermined by fomething called form. 
Hale. 

Uwnppvo' ren. adj. Not devoted. 

The lords Say and Brouke, two popular men, and 
molt undevoted to the church, pofitively refuled to 
make any fuch proteltation. Clarendon, 

UnpDIA'PHANOUS. adje Not pellucid ; 
not tranfparent. 

When the materials of glafs melted, with calcined 
tin, have compoled a mafs wdiapbancus and white, 
tine white enamel is the balis of all coucretes, that 
goldiiniths employ 10 cnamelling, Boyle. 


| Us ni'o. 
Not to be withed; | 


| 
| Addifan, 
| 
| 


UND 


The preterit of undo. 
urdid al! 1 had dune before ¢ 
t - attempt, and he endure no more. 


UND 


upon the foul, and it will require time and clofe ap- 
plication to recover it to the fpiritual:ties of religion. 
Souths 


Refeommon. | UNDISCE/RNING, adje Injudicious ; in- 


Unpdice’Strp. adj, Net concotted; not 
fubdeed by the tomach. 
Ambition, the dileafe of virtue, bred 
Like furteits trom an erdigefled (ulnels, 
Meets death in that which ts the means of life. 
Denbam. 
The elaring funbreaks in at ev'ry chink, 
Yet plung'd in Moth we lie, and {nore fupine 
As fill'd with fumes of wridip-yled wine. Dryden. 


capable of making due dilitinGion. 
Undifcerring mule, which heart, which eyes, 

In this new couple doft thou prize ? Done. 
His long experience informed him well of the state 

of England; but of foreign tranfactions he was ene 

tiely undifcernirg and ignorant. Clarendon. 
Thus her blind fitter, fickle fortune, reigns, 

And urdifcernirg fcatters crowns and chains. Pope. 

Umonr’scipLineD. adj. 


Meat remaining in the ttomach undigefed, de- | 1, Not fubdued to regularity and order. 


jection ot appetite, wind coming upwards, are figns 
of a phlegmatick conftitution. Arbuthrots 
UNDI'GHT. preterit. Putoff. It is quef- 


tionable whether it have a pretent tenfe. 
Obfolete. 
From her fair head her fillets the andighr, 
_ And laid her (tole atide. Sperfer. 
Unvimi/nisHep. adje Not impaired; 
not leffened. 
I stilt account myfelf undiminifbed of my larget 
conceifions. Kirg Charles. 
Think not, revolted fpirit! thy hape the fame, 
Or undiminifh'd brightnefs, to be known 
As when thou Rood ‘ft in heav’n, upright and pure. 
Alilton. 
Sergius, who had a bad caufe bravely try’d, 
All of a piece, and undiminifb'd, dy’d Dryden. 
The death!efs mule, with undiminifh'd rays, 
Threugh diltant times the lovely dame conveys. 


When facrilegious hands had raifed the church 
even to the foundation, thefe charities they futtered 


to and urdiminifoed, untouched. Atterbury, 


Unpbi/ntTeb. adj. 
blow. 
l muft rid all the fea of pirates: this "greed upon, 
Vo part with unbackt edges, and bear back 
Our barge undinted. Shatfpearc, 


Unnt’pred. adj. [zu and dip.) Not 
dipped; not plunged. 
l think thee 
Impenctrably gaod ; but, like Achilles, 
Thou hadit a folt Egyptian heel undip’d, 
And that has made thee mortal. 
Unvirne/ctend. adj. Not directed. 

The realm was left, uke a Ihip in a ttorm, amidit 
all the raging furges, unruled and undirected of anys 
for they to whom the wa: committed, fainted or for- 
fook their charge. Spenfer, 

Could atoms, which, with undirecicd flight, 
Roam’d through the void, and rang’d the realms 

ot night, 
Of reafon deltitute, without intent, 
In order march ? Blackmore. 
UNDISCE'RNED. adj, Not obferved ; not 
difcovered ; not defcried, 

Our profefion, though it leadeth us into many 
truths undifcerned by others, yet doth ditturb their 
communications. Brown, 

Broken they break, and rallying they renew, 

In other forms, the military thew : 

At laft in order undifcern’d they join, 

And march together in a friendly line. 
|UNDISCE/RNEDLY, adu. 

undifcovered. 

Some aflociaicd particles of falt-petre, by lurking 
undifcerned/y in the fixed nitre, had efcaped the ana- 
lyfing vioience of the fire. Boyle, 

Unpisce/RNIBLE. adj. Not to be dif- 
cerned; invifible. 

I Mould be guiltier than my guiltinefs, 

To think I thould be wndifcernible, 
When L perceive your grace. Shak/{peare. 

The apoitle knowing that the diftin@tion of thefe 
charadters was ured fcernib/e by men in this life, ad- 
monithes thofe, who had the molt comfortable aflu- 
rances ol God's favour, to be neverthelefs apprehen- 
(ive. a Rogers. 

UNDISCE/RNIBLY. adu. Invifibly; un- 
perceptibly, 

Many feciet indifpostigns will «adifcernibly iteal 


Not impreffed by a 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
So as to be 


To be difpenfed withal is an argument of natural 
infirmity, if it be neceflary ; but if it be not, it 
fignifies an undifciplined and unmortihed fpirit. 

Taylore 

Divided from thofe climes where art prevails, 

Undifciptin d by precepts of the wife, 

Our inborn paffions will not brook coutroul 5 

We follow nature. Philips, 
2. Untaughr; uninftructed. 

A gallant man had rather fight to great difadvan- 
tages inthe field, in an orderly way, than ikuffle 
with an uxdifciplined rabble. K. Charles, 

Dry is a man of aclear head, but tew words 
and gains the fame advantage over Puzzle, thata 
{mall body of regular troops would gain over a num- 
berlefs undifciplin'd militia, : Spcllatore 

Unpisco’rpinc. adje Not difazreeing; 
bot jarring in mufick. 
We on earth, with wxdifeording voice, 
May neghtly anfwer that melodious noite; 

As once we did, till difpropoition’d aa 

Jarr'd againft nature's chime. 


Riilisn, 
Unpisco'veRABLE, adj, Not to be found 
out. 

He was to make up his accounts, and by an eafy, 
undifccverable cheat, he could provide againtt the 
impending dittrefs. Rogers. 

Unpisco'vered. adj. Net feen ; not de- 
{cried ; not found out. 

Coming into the falling of a way, which led us 
into a place, of each fide whereof men might eafily 
keep themlelves wndifeovered, 1 was encompafied 
fuddenly by a great troop of enemies. Sidney. 

When the griets of Job were exceeding great, his 
words accordingly to open them were many: how- 
beit, Rill unto his feeming they were wadifcuvered. 


Hooker. 
Time glides, with xzdifcover’d hatte ; 
The future but a length behind the palt. Drydewe 
By your counfels we are brought to view 
A rich and undifcover'd world in you. Dryden. 


In fuch paflages 1 difcover’d fome beauty yet une 


dife.ver'd Dryden. 

Unviscree’r. adje Not wife; impru- 
dent. 

1f thou be among the wndifcreet, obferve the time, 


Ecclefiufticur, 
Unpiscut/seb. Open; artlefs; 
pen 5 > 


plain ; 


adj. 

expofed to view. 
It thou art Venus, 

Difguis’d in habit, wxdi/guisd in hape 5 

O help us captives from our chains i’ efcape. Dryd, 
It once they can dare to appear openly and uaa 

difguifed, when they can turn the ridicule upon 

fermuinefs and piety, the contagion fpreads like a 


peitilence. Rogers. 
UnpisHo’NourED. adj. Not duho- 
noured. 
Keep then fair league and truce with thy true 
bed ; 
] live diftained, thou wxdi/boncured, Sbukfpeare. 


UnpismMa/Yep. adj Not difcouraged ; 
not depreffed with fear. 
He in the midit thus undifmay'd began. Milton, 
Though oft repuls’d, again 

They rally wrci/may'd. Philips, 
He aim'da blow againft his und‘fnay’d adverlary, 
Arbuthnot. 

UNDISOBLI'GING, adje Inoffenfive. 
All this he would have expatiated upon, with 
connexions of the difcouries, aud the molt eaf). uze 
d fobliging uanfitiong. By some. 


UND 


UxDisPe'RSeD, adje Not feattered. 

We have all the redolence of the pertumes we 
burn upon his altars; the [moke doth van.th ere it 
can reach the (ky 3 and whillt it is srdif/perfed, it 
but clouds it. Boyle. 

Unnpisvo’sen. adj. Not heftowed, 
The employments were left wsdispofed of, to 
keep alive the hopes of impatient candidates, 
Swift. 
Unoispu'TeD. adj. Incontrovertible 5 evi- 
dent. 

You, by an uadilputed title, arc the king of poets. 

poe 

That virtue and vice tend to make thofe men 
happy, or miferable, who feverally practife them, 13 
a propolition of undoubted, and by me undifputed, 
truth. Atterbury. 

UNDISSE'MBLED. adj. 
y. Openly declared. 


2. Honelt ; not feigned. 

Ye are the fons of a clergy, whole undiffembled 
and unlimited veneration for the holy feriptures 
hath not hindered them from paying an inferiour, 
but profound regard to the belt interpreters of it, the 
primitive writers. Atterbury, 

Unpi‘sstpateD, adj, Not {fcattered ; 
not difperfed. 

Such little primary maifes as our propofition men- 
tions, may remain wndiffipated. Boyle. 

UNDISSO'LVABLE. adj, ‘That cannot be 
diffolved. 
Unpisso’LvinG. adj. Never melting. 

Not cold Scythia's uxdiffolving {nows, 

Nor the parch’d Lybiao fands thy hufband bore, 
But mild Parthenope. Addi/on. 
UNDISTE'MPERED. adj, 
1. Free from difeafe. 
2. Free from perturbation. 

Some fuch laws may be confidered, in fame par- 
liament that hall be at leifure from the urgency of 
more preffing affairs, and fall be cool and undi/- 
tempered. Temple. 


Unptsti’NGUISHABLR. adj. 


i. Not to be diftin@ly feen. 
Thefe things feem (mall and wadif~inguifhable, 
Like far off mountains turned into clouds. Shak/p. 
The quaint mazes in the wanton green, 
For lack of tread, are wndifinguifbable. Shat/p. 
Its lineaments are deftroyed, and the materials 
mixt in an wadifingui/bable confulion. Rogers. 
2. Not to be known by any peculiar pro- 
perty. 
No idea can be yndifinguifhable from another, 
from which it ought to be different. Locke. 


UNDISTI'NGUISHED. adj. - 
sy. Not marked out fo as to be known 


from each other. 
The wundiftinguifh’d fecd: of good and ill, 
Heav'n in his bofom from our knowledge hides. 
Dryden, 
*Tis longer fince the creation of angels than of 
the world, by feven hundred years: whereby we 
would mark out fo much of that uxdifinguifh'd du- 
ration, as we luppofe would have admitted feven 
hundred annual revolutions of the fun. Lecke. 
2, Not to be feen otherwife than confuf- 
edly ; not feparately and plainly defcried. 
Tis like the milky way, all over bright; 
But fown fo thick with ttars, tis undifiinguifh’ d 


lighe. ’ Dryden, 
3. Not plainly difcerned, 
Wrinkles urdiftingui/h'd pafs, 
For I’m afham’d to ule a glafs. Swift. 


4. Admitting nothing between ; having no 
intervenient fpace. 


Oh undiftinguifo'd {pace of woman's will! 
Shak/peares 
5. Not marked by any particular property. 
Sleep to thofe empty lids 
Is grown a ftranger: and day and night, 
As undifinguifb'd by my feep, as fight. Denham, 
6. Not treated with any particular refpect, 


Niwr I 


UND 


Sad chance of war! now dettitule of aid, 

Falls yna'ifinguifb'd by the victor fpade. Pope. 
UnvistixcuisHing. adje Making no 
difference. 

The promifcuous and undifinguifbing dillribu- 
tion of good and evil, which was neceffary for carsy- 
ing on the defigns of providence in this life, will be 
reCtitied in another. Aaaifon 

Uniiftirgsifoing complaifance will vitiate the 
tafte ol the readers. Garih. 

UnpisrrRa'CTED. adj. Not perplexed by 
contrariety of thoughts or defires, 

When Enoch had walked with God, he was fo 
far from being tired with that lafting afliduity, that 
he admitted him to a more immediate and more 
undifiraGied communion with himfelf. Bayle. 

Unoistra'crepiy. adv. Without dif- 
turbance from contrariety of fentiments. 

St. Paul tells us, that there is difference betwixt 
miariied and fingle perfons ; the affections of the lat- 
ter being at liberty to devote themfelves more undif- 
tradied’y to God. Boyle. 

UNDISTRA’CTEDNESS. . fe Freedom 
from interruption by different thoughts. 

The ftrange confufions of this nation difturb that 
calmnefs of mind, and uadifraflednefs of thoughts. 

Beyle. 
UNDISTU'RBED, adj. 
1, Free from perturbation ; calm ; tranquil ; 
placid. 

To our high rais’d phantafy prefent 
That undifturbed fong of pure content. 

The peaceful cities of th?>Aufonian fhore, 
Lull’d in their eafe, and uxdifiurb d betore, 
Are all on fire. Dryden. 

A ftate where our imitation of God fhall end in 
the undifflurded fruition of him to all eternity. 

Atterbury. 

To be undifiurted in danger, fedately to confider 
what is fittelt to be done, and to execute it tteadily, 
is a complex idea of an action, which may exilt. 
But to be undifiurbed in danger, without ufiug one’s 
reafon, is as real an idea as the other. Locke 

2. Not interrupted by any hinderance or 
moleitation. 
Nature {tints our appetite, 
And craves no more than uzdiflurb’d delight; 
Which minds, unmix’d with cares and fears, .ob- 
tain ; 
A foul ferene, a body void of pain. Dryden, 

Unvex'd with quarrels, ysdifurb'd with naife, 

The country king his peacetul realm enjoys, Dryd. 
3. Not agitated. 

A good confcience is a port which is land-lock’d 
on every fide, where no winds can poifibly invade. 
There a man may not only fee his own image, but 
that of his Maker, clearly reflected from the uzdif- 
turb’d and filent waters. Dryden. 

UnpIsTu'rRBEDLY. adv. Calmly ; peace- 
fully. 


Our minds are fo weak, that they kave need of 
all the aMiftancescan be procured, tolay before them 
undißurbediy the thread and coherence of any dil- 
courfe. Lecke. 


Milton. 


LU ND 
Nhat haft within thee undivuiged crimes, 
Unwhipp’d of juftice. Shat/peare, 
To Uxpol. v.a. pret. undid; part. pail, 
undone. (from de. | 
1. To ruin; to bring to deftru€tion. 

As this immoderate favour of the multitude did 
hiin no good, fo wall it uude lo many as hall trut 
unto it. Hayward. 

Subdued, uadene, they did at lalt obey, 

And change tee rown icr their invader’s way. 


Rofcommon, 

Where, with like vale, through fevers] ways they 
run, 

Some to undo, and fome to be wndore, Denham. 


Hither ye come, dislixe, aud fo unda 
The plavers, and difgrace the poet tuo, 
When I behold the charming maid, 

I'm ten times more uzasne; while hope and fear 
With variety of pain diltraét me. } Addi. Te 
2. ‘To loofe; to open what is fhut or fait- 


ened ; to unravel. 
They falfe and fearful do their hands undo; 
Brother, his brother; friend doth friend forlake. 
Sidney. 
Shak/peare, 


Denhiame 


Pray undo this button. 

We implore thy powerful hand, 
To undo the charmed band 
Of true virgin here diltrefs'd. 

Were men fodull, they could not fee 
That Lyce painted, fliould they fec, 
Like fimple birds, into a net, 

So groisly woven, and ill-fet ; 

Her awn teeth would uzdo the knot, 

And let all ga that the had got. i Walter. 
3. To change any thing done to its former 

ftate ; to recall, or annul any action. 

They may know, that we are far from prefuming 
to think that men can better any thing which God 
hath done, even as we are from thinking, that men 
fhould prefume to wndo fome things of men, which 


Milton. 


God doth know they cannot better. lockere 
It was a torment 

To lay upon the damn’d, which Sycorax 

Could not again undo. Sbakfp-are, 


We feem ambitious God’s whole work t «nds; 
Of nothing ke made us, ard we ftrive, too, 
To bring ourfelves to nothing back. Dunne. 
They make the Deity do and undo, go forward 


and backwards. Burnet. 
By granting me fo foon, 
He has the merit of the pilt uzdone. Dryden, 


Without this our repentance is not real, becaufe 
we have nat done what we can to vado our fault. 
Tithetfort. 
- Now will this woman, with a fingle glance, 
Unds what [I’ve been labouring all this while. 
Addifoz. 
When in time the martial maid 
Found out the trick that Venus play'd, 
She Makes her helm; the knits her brow, 
And, fir’d with indignation, vows, 
To-morrow, ere the fetting fun, 
She'd all vado that fhe had done. Swift. 
Unvo rnc, adj. Ruining ; deftrudtive. 
The great and xading mifchief whith befalls 
men, 1s by their being milreprefented. South, 


Unpivi'pance, adj. Not feparable ; not} Unpo'tnc. mf. Ruin; defiruction ; fatal 


{fufceptive of divifion. 

The beit actors in the world for tragedy, pafioral, 
fcene undividuble, or poemuniimited. Shak/peure. 

How comes it, hufband, 

That thou art thus enttranged from thy elf ? 
Thyfelf, I call it, being trange to me ; 
That undizidable, incorporate, 
Am better than thy dear felf’s better part. Shikfp. 


Unvivi'pep. adje Unbroken; whole ; 
not parted. 
Love is not divided hetween God and God's 


encmy: we muft love God with all our heart ; 
that is, give him a whole and undivided aficion. 


Taylor! 


He extends through all extent; 


Spreads undivided, operaics unfpent. Pope. 


Unpivu'Lcen, adj, Secret; not promul- 


gated, 
Let the great gods 
Find out theireaem:esnow. Tremble, thos wsetch:, 


mifchief, 


To the utter sad.ing of fome, many things by 
Mrictnefs of law may be done, which equity and 
honett meaning forbiddeth. Hooker. 

Valfe luftre could dazzle my poor daughter to her 
undoing. Addifon. 

Foolsthat we are, we know that ye deceive us; 
Yet att, as if the fraud was pleating to us, 


And our ading joy. Rewe. 
Ign’rant of happinefs, and blind to ruin, 
How oft are wur petitions our wzdosng ! Harte. 


Unvo'ne. edj. [trom unde | 
1, Not done; not performed. 
Do you fmell a fault 2-———1 cannot with the fault 
undone, the ifiue of it being fo proper. Shak/prure. 
There was no opportunity to call cither of thefe 
two great perfons to account for what they had done, 
or what they had left uxdore. o Clarendon, 
2, Ruined ; brought to deftruction, 


5I 


UND 


Already isthe work begun ; 
And we reh all yzdere, till all be done. Daniel. 
Unpo/ustep. adj. Indubitable; indif- 

utable ; unqueftionable. 

His fact, ull now, came not to an um:foubred 
proof. Shak/peare. 
Thou, Spirit, who led*ft this glorious eremite 

Into the defert, his vi€torious field, 
Againft the {piritual foe, and brought’ft him thence, 
By proof th’ undoubted San of God, infpire. Miltrn. 
The relations of your trials may be received as 
wndcubted records of certain events, ard as fecurely 
be depended on as the propofitions of Euclid. 
Glarville. 
Made the world tremble with a num’rous hoft, 
And of wadsubsted vitory did boatt. Wailer. 
Though none of thefe be trit demonftration, 
yet we have an uzzdux5red aflurance of them, when 
they are proved by the beft arguments that the na- 
_ture of the thing wiil bear. Tillotfor. 
Unpo'usrTepD ty. adv, Indubitably ; with- 
cut queftion ; without doubt. 
Some fault utoudred/y there is in the very refem- 


blance of idolaters. Hasker, 
This cardinal, undoubtedly 

Was fafhion’d to much honour. Shat/peare, 
Undoubtedly God willrelent, and turn 

From his difpleafure. Milton. 


The original is wndousied?y one of the greateft 
this age has produced. Dryden. 
He that believes the chriftian do€trine, ifhe ad- 
here to it, and live accordingly, hall uaduulredly be 
faved. Tillotfane 
Unpo'uBTine. adj. Admitting no doubt, 
They to whom all this is revealed, and received 
with an wadoubting faith, if they do not prefently 
fet about fo eafy and fo happy a tafk, muft acknow- 
ledge themfelves in the number of the blind. 
Hammond. 
Unpra’wn. adj. Not pulled by any ex- 
ternal force. 
Forth rufh’d 
The chariot of paternal deity, 
Flafhing thick Hames, wheel within wheel zxdrawny 
Tefelf inttinét with fpirit, but convoy’d 
By four cherubick Mapes. 
UNDRE'ADED, adj. Not feared. 
Better far, 
Than fill at hell’s dark threfhold t have fat watch, 
Unnam'd, wadreaded, and thyfelf half-(tarv’d. 
Milten. 
Unpre’amebD,. adj. Not thought on. 
A courfe more promifing, 
Than a wild dedication of yourfelves 
To unpath’d waters, undream'd thores ; moft certain 
To miferies enough. Shakfpeare. 
To Unnxe’ss. a a. [from dre/s. } 
1. To diveft of clothes; to ftrip. 
Uxdrefs you, and come now to bed. Shak/peare. 
All were ftol'n afide 
To counfel and undrefs the bride. 
Her fellows prefs’d, 
And the reluétant nymph by force andre/s*u. 
y Ad difen, 
3. To diveft of ornaments, or the attire of 
oftentation., 
Undrefi'd at evening when fhe found 
Their odours loft, their colours palt, 
She chang’d her look. 


Milton. 


S uckling. 


Prior. 


U’NDRESS, wz f A loofe or negligent | 


drefs. 
Reform her into eafe, 
And put her in andrefs to make her pleafe. Dryden. 
UNDRE'SSED. adj. 
1, Not regulated. 
Thy vineyard lies half prun’d, and half uzdrefi’d. 
Dryden 
2. Not prepared for ufe. 
The common country peop'e wore peror.es, fhoes 
of undreffed leather: Arbuthnot. 
Uxnvriʻen. adj. Not dried. 
Their titles in the held were try'd: 
Wisocfs the frelh laments, and fun’ral tears undry’d. 
Dryden. 
Four pounds of #adricd hops, thorough ripe, will 
mike onc of dry. Wícrtinir. 


UND 
Unori’ven. adi, Not impelled either 
way. 
As wint’ry winds contending in the fky, 
Vith equal force of lungs their uues try 3 
The doubtful rack of heav'n 
Stands without motion, and the tide vrdriv’n. 


UNE 
his great fovereign, and ungrateful to his beft bene» 
factor. Tillotfora 
UnDU’'TIPULLY. adu. [from undutiful} 
Not according to duty. 


The tith had long in Cælar’s ponds been fed, 
And trom its loid undtifully flea. Dryden. 


Dryden.| Unpu'TIFULNESS. 2. J Want of refpect; 


Unpro'ssy. adj. Free from recremeat. 

When a noontide fun with fummer beams | | 

Darts through a cloud, hes watry kirtis are edg’d 
With lucid amber, or dadrof/y gold. Philips. 

Of heav’n’s urdrefy gold, the gods" array 
Refulgent, flafh’d intolerable day- 

Unpu/BITABLE. adj. 
doubt ; unqueitionabdle. 

Let that principle, that all is matter, and that 
there is nothing elfe, be received for certain and ux- 
dubitadle, aad it will be ealy to be feen, what con- 
fequences it will lead us into. 

Unou’s. adj. [indve, French. ] 
te Not right ; not legal. 

That proceeding being at that time taxed for ri- 
gorous and urdue, in matter and manner, makes it 
very probable there was fome greater matter againit 
her. bacon. 

2. Not agreeable to duty. 

He will not proititute his power to mean and undue 
ends, nor ttoop to httle and low arts of courting the 
peopie. Atterbury 

U/xputary. adj. [from «ndul, Latin. | 
Playing like waves ; playing with inter- 
millions. 

The blalts and vzdulary breaths thereof maintain 
no certainty in their courfe. Brow. 

To U'xpuLate. v. a. [from undulo, Lat.] 
To drive backward and forward; to 
make to play as waves. 

Breath vocalized, /. e. vibrated and undulated, 
may in a different manner affect the lips, or tongue, 
or palate, and imprefs a fwift, tremulous motion, 
which breath alone palling fmooth doth not. 

Holder, 
To U'nvuLaTe. v. ne To play as waves 
in curls. 

Through undulating air the founds are fent, 

And fpread o'er all the fluid element. Pepe. 
UNDULA'TION., a. fe [trom xndulate.] 
Waving motion. 

Worms and leeches will move both ways ; and fo 
will moit of thofe animals whole bodies confift of 
round and annulary fibres, and move by uxdusation, 
that is, like the waves of the fea. Brown, 

All tuneable founds are made by a regular vibra- 
tion of the fonorous body, and undulation of the air, 
proportionable to the acutenefs and gravity of the 
tone. Flolder, 

Two parallel walls beat the found back on each 
other, till the wzdu/ation is quite worn our. Addijon. 

U'NDULATORY. adj. [from undulate.) 
Moving in the manner of waves. 

A conttant uxdula‘ory motion is perceived by 

looking through telefcopes. Arbuthnot, 
Unpu’Ly. adv, Not properly; not accord- 
ing to duty, 

Men unduly exercife thcir zeal againft perfons ; 
not oaly againit evil perfons, but againft thofe that 
are the molt venerable, Sprat. 


Unpu/reous. adj, Not performing duty ; 
irreverent ; difobedient. 
She and I, long fince contracted, 
Are now fo fure, that nothing can diffolve us; 
And this deceit lotes the name of craft, 
Of difobedience, or uzdzstecus tile, 
In Latium fate he lay, 
From his urduseous fon, and his ufurping fway. 
Dryden. 


Unpu'tiruL. adj. Not obedient; not 
reverent, 

England thinks it no good policy to aave that 
realm planted with Englith, left they thould grow to 
undutiful as the Irit, aud occome more dangerous. 

Spenfcr. 

No man’s reafon did ever diQate to him, that itis 

fit lur a creature not to love Gog, to be waduriful to 


Pope. 
Not admitting 


Shak/peare. 


Licke. | 


irreverence; difobedience. 

I thould have thought they would rather have 
held in, and ttaid all the other from suadutifalacft, 
than need to be forced thereunto themielves. 

Spenfer. 
Forbidding undztifulnefs to fuperiours, fedition 
and rebellion againit magittracy. Tisloifon. 
i Unpy snc. ad. Not deftroyed; ‘not 
perifhing. : 
Driven down 
To chains of darknefs, and th’ z:dying worm. 
Miltca. 


Not obtained by la- 


UNEA'RNED. adj. 
bour or merit. 
As I am honeft Puck, 

If we have urcarned luck, 

Now to ‘fcape the ferpeat's tongue, 

We will make amends ere long. Shak /peart, 

Our work is brought to liftle, though begun 
Early, and th’ hour of {upper comes xncarn’d. 

Alien. 
Wilt thou rather chufe 
To lie fupinely, hoping heaven will blefs 
Thy flighteit iruits, and give thee bread anearn"d ? 
h Lhilipr 
UNEA'RTHED. adj, Driven from the dea 
in the ground. 
The robber of the fold 
Is from his cragzy, winding haunts wnea1h'd. 
$ Thamfor 
UNEA'RTHLY, gdje Not terreftrial, 
The facrifice 
How ceremonious, folemn, and uresrib?y 
le was i’ th? offering ! S4aYpeare, 
Une/astry. adv. Not without pain, 

He lives uneafiiy under the burden. L’E/- ange, 

They make mankind their enemy by their unjult 
ations, and confequently live more ureafily in the 
world than other men. Tillotfon. 

Uns'astness. x. 4 Trouble; perplexity 5 
ftate of difquier. 
Not a fubject 
Sits in heart-grief and ureafinefs, 
Under the tweet thade of your goverament. Shuk/p» 

T'he fame uneafnefs which every thing 
Gives to our nature, lite mult allo bring. Denham, 

We may be faid to live like thofe who have their 
hope in another life, if we bea: the uncafiaefes hat 
befall us here wiih conitancy. Atserbzry. 

Men are dilfatished with their tation, and create 
to themfelves all the wnez/ece/s of want. They 
fancy themfelves poor, and under this perfuasion 
fec! all the difquiet of real poverty. Rogers, 

His majefty will maintain his jutt authority over 
them; and whatever zxeajine/s they may give theme 
felves, they can create none in him. Addijone 

The libels againtt his grandfather, that fly about 
his very court, give him uncapue/s. Sif be 

Unelasy. adj. 
1, Painful; giving dilurbance. 

The wifeft of the Gentiles forbad any libations to 
be made for dead infants, as believing they pafled 
into happinefs through the way of mortality, and 
for afew months wore an wea/y garment, Taylor, 

On a tottering pinacle the ttanding is uzea/y, and 
the fall deadly. Decay of Piety. 

His prefent thoughts are unecyy'y becaule his pree 
fent (tate does not pleafe him. L'Ejirange. 

Uneafy life to me, 
Still watch’d and importun’d, but woife for thee. 


Dryden 
2, Diiturbed ; not at eafe. 
Happy low! lic down; 
Uneafy lies the head that wears a crown. Shak{p. 


Uneafy, Jultice upward flew, 
And both the titers to the ttars withdrew. Dryden, 
The paifion and ill language proceeded trom a 
galled and surafy miade Tillo:fon. 
Ic ts fuch a pleafure as makes a man reitlels and 
unesfy, exerting freih delires. Addifore 
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One would wonder how any perfon fhou!d defire 
to be king of a country, in which the eftablidhed 
religion is directly oppofue to that he profeffes. 
Were it potfible for fuch a one to accomplith his de- 
figns, his own realon might tell him, there could 
not be a more uncafy prince, nor a more unhappy 
people. Addifon. 

It we imagine ourfelves intitled tony thing we 
have not, we Mall be yzeafy in the want of it; and 
that uneafinefs will expofe us to all the evil perfua- 
fions of poverty. Rogers. 

The foul, ureafy and confin’d from home, 


Refs and expatiates in a life to come. Pope. 
3. Conftraining ; cramping. 
Some fervile imitators 
Prefcribe at firft fuch Rrit, ureafy rules, 
As they muft ever tlavithly obferve. = RoGonmnon. 


4. Conitrained ; not difengaged ; {tiff. 

In converfation, a folicitous watchfulnefs about 
one’s behaviour, inftead of being mended, will be 
conftrained, uneafy, and ungraceful, Lecke. 

5. Peevith ; difficult to pleafe. 

A four, untractable nature makes him wneafy to 

thofe who approach him. Sprtlator. 
6. Difficule. Out of ufe. 

We will, not appearing what we arc, have fome 
queftion with the thepherd: trom his fimplicity, I 
think ıt not wrea/y to get the caule of my fon's re- 
fort thither. Shakfpcare. 

This fwift bufinefs 
] muft uneasy make; lett too light winning 
Make the prize light. Shak/peare. 

Divers things, knowable by the bare light of na- 
ture, are yet fo urcafy to be fatisfaStorily under- 
Mood, that, let them be delivered in the clearcit cx- 
preiiions, the notions themfelves will appear obfcure. 

Boz le. 
Unelaten, adj. Not devoured. 

Though they had but two horles left unea’en, 

they had never fuficred a fummons to be fent to 


them. Clarendon. 
Une’atn, adv. [from cath; ¢a3, Saxon, 
eafy. | 


1, Not eafily. Out of ufe. 
Uncath may fle endure the finty ftreet, 
To tread them with her tender feeling feet! Shat/. 
2. Ir fcems in Speyer to fignify the fame 
as beneath, Under; below, 
A roaring, hideous found, 
That all the air with terror filled wide, 
And feem'd uneaih to Make the Redtait ground. 
3 Sperfer. 
Une'piryine, adj. Not improving in 
good life. 
Our practical divinity is as found and affedtirg, as 
that of our popith neighbours is flat and uncdifyirg. 
Atterbury. 
Unecve'ctep. adje Not chofen. 
Putting him to rage, 
You fhould have ta’en th’ advantage cf his choler, 
And pafs’d him waclefed. Shakfpeare. 
UNE'LIGIBLE. adj, Not proper to be 


chofen. 
Both extremes, above or below the proportion of 
our character, are dangerous; and ‘tis hard to de- 
termine which is moft ineligible. Rogers. 
UNEMPLO'YED. adj. 
3. Not bufy; at Jeifure; idle. 
Other creatures al! day long 
Rove idle, xemploy'd, and lefs need ret. Milton. 
Wile thou then ferve Philittines with that gift, 
Which was exprefly given thce to annoy them? 
Better at home lie bedrid, not only idle, 
Inglorious, xncmploy'd, with aze out-worn. Aile. 
Our wife Creator bas annexed to feveral objects, 
and to the ideas we receive of them, as alfo to leve- 
ral of our thoughts, a concomitant pleafure, that 
thole facu!ties which we are endowed with, might 
not remain idle aud swen-pleyed. Lecke. 
Men, foured with poverty, and wnemployed, eafily 
give into any profpcét of change. Ad difon. 
2. Nct engaged in any particular work, 
Pales unhonour’d, Ceres unemploy’d, 
Were all torgot. 
UNF'MPTIABLE. adj, 


tied; inexhauttible, 


Dryden. 
Not to be emp- 
Obfolete. 


UNE 


Whatever men or angels know, it is 3s a drop 
of that wnemptiable fountain of wifdom, which 
hath diverfely imparted her treafures. Hooker. 

Unenpowen, adj, Not invelted ; not 
graced. 

A man rather unadorned with any parts of quick- 
neis, and vzendcwed with any notable virtues, than 
notorious for any defeat of underftanding Clarendon. 

Afpiring, factious, fierce and loud, 
With grace aud learning urendaud. 

UNENGA'GED. adj, 


appropriated, 
When we have funk the only urengaged reve- 
nucs left, our incumbranccs mutt remain perpetual. 
Swift. 
Not obtained ; not 


) Swift. 
Not engaged; not 


UNENJO'YED. adj. 
pofteffed. 
Each day °s a miftre(s unerjay’d before; 
Like travellers, we ’re pleas’d with feeing more. 
Dryden, | 
Unenjo’yinc. adj, Not uling; having | 
no fruition. 
The more we have, the meaner is our ftore $ 
The unerjoy/ng, Craving wretch is poor. Creech. | 


UNENLA'RGED, adj, Not enlarged; nar- 
row; contracted. 

Unenlarged fouls are difgufted with the wonders 
which the microfcope has difcovered concerning the 
fhape of little animals, which equal not a pepper- 
corn. Watts. 

UNENLI'GHTENED, adje Not illumi- 


nated. | 


Moral virtue, natural reafon, unenlightered by 
revelation, prefcribes. Atterbury. 


UNENSLA'VED. adj. Free; not enthral- 


led. 
By thee 
She fits a fov’reign, unenflav’d and free. Addifon. 
UNENTERTAINING. adj. Giving no 
delight; giving no entertainment, 
It was not wrertertaining to obferve by what de- 
gices I ceafed to be a witty writer. 
UNENTOMBED, adj, 
terred. 
Think’ ft thou uzentomb’d to crofs the floods? 
Dryden. 
Une’nviep. adj. Exempt fromenvy. 
The fortune which nobody fees makes a man 
happy and unenvied. Bacon. 


Unburicd; unin- 


This lofs 
Thus far at lea recover’d, hath much more 
Eftablith'd in a fafe, unenvied throne, 


Yielded with full confent. Milton. 
Thefe unenvicd Rand; 

Since what they act, trantcends what they command. 

Denkam. 


What health promotes, and gives unenvicd peace, 
Is all expencelefs, and procur'd with eafe. Blacks. 

Beneath our humble cottage let us haite, 
And here, wienvied, rural dainties tafe. 


c Pope. 
UnE'QUABLE. adj. Different from itfelt; 


diverfe. 
March and September, the two equinoxes, are 


the moft unícttled and uneguable of featons. Beniley. | UNESCHE'WABLE. 


UNEQUAL. adj. (ingqualis, Latin. ] 
1. Not cven. 
‘There fits deformity to mock my body ; 
To thape my legs of an unequal fize. Shak/peare. 
You have here more than one example of Chau- 


cer’s uncgual numbers. Dryden. 
2. Not equal; inferiour. 
Among wregualsy what fociety ? Milton. 
To blifs unknown my lofty foul afpires ; 
My lot unequal to my vaf defires. Arbutbrot. 


3. Partial ; not beftowing on both the fame 
advantages. 
When to conditions of unequal peace 
He fhall fubmit, then may he not poffefs 
Kingdom nor life! i Denham. 
4. [segal, French.} Difproportioned ; ill 
matched. 
Unequal work we find, 


Agaialt unequal arms to fight in pain, Milten, 


UNE 

From his Nrong arm I faw his rival run, 

And in a crowd th’ “equal combat Mun. Dryden 

And olt the furious wafp the hive alarms 
With louder hums, and with wregual arms. ddf. 

Fierce Belinda on the Baron Gies, 
Nor fear'd the chief th’ unequal fight to try. Pepe. 
5+ Not regular; not uniform. 

So ftrong, yet fo uregual pulfes beate Dryden, 

Unr'qQuaLasLe. adj. Not to be equal- 
led; not to be paralleled. 

Chrifi's love to God is filial and unequalable, 

Boy le. 
UNE'QUALLED. adj. Unparalicled; un. 
rivalled in excellence. 

By thofe wacguacled and invaluable bleftings, he 
manifefcd how much he hated fin, and how much 
he loved finners, Boyle, 

Dorinds came, diveltcd of the fcorn 
Which the uncguall'd maid fo long had worn. 

Rofcommoe, 
Une aquanty. adv. In diferent degrees; 
in difproportion one to the other. 
When we view fome well-proportion’d dome, 
No fingle parts umegual/y furprize ; 

All comes united to th’ admiring eyes. Pope. 
Unelquatness. x. f. Inequality ; ftate 
of being unequal, 
Une‘QuirasBLe. adj. 

not juk. 

We foiced him to ftand to thofe meafures which 
we think too wrcquitable to prefs upon a murdcrere 

Decay of Picty. 
Unequi'vocat. adj. Not equivocal, 

This conceit is erroneous, making putrefattive 
generations correfpondent unto feminal productions, 
and conceiving uneguivecal efiects, and untvocat 
conformity unto the efficient. Brown, 

Une’RRABLENESS.  f. Incapacity of 
errour, 

The many innovations of thatchurch witnefs the 


danger of pre(uming upon the urerrablere/s of a 
guide, Decay of Piety. 


Not impartial ; 


Pope. | UNE'/RRING. adj, [inerrans, Latin. | 


1. Committing no miftake. 
The irrefiftible infirmities of our nature make a 
perfect and unerring obedience impoffible. Rogers. 
Faft in chains conftrain the various god ; 
Who bound obedient to fuperior force, 


Unerring will preferibe your dettin’d courfe. Pope. 
His javelin threw ; 
Hiffing in air th’ unerring weapon flew. Dryden 
2. Incapable of failure; certain. 
The king a mortal fhafe lets fly 
From his unerring hand. Denhart, 


Is this th’ vzerring power? the gholt reply'd ; 
Nor Pheebus flatter'd ; nor his anfwers ly'd Dryden. 
Of lovers of truth, for truth’s fake, there is this 
one unerring mark: the not entertaining any propae 
finon with greater affurance than the proofs it is buile 
upon will warrant, J Locke, 
Uxe'RRINGLY. adv. Without miftake. 
What thofe figures'are, which fhould be mechas 
nically adapted to fall fo uverring/y into regular 
coinpofitions, is beyond our faculties to conceive. 
Glanville. 
Inevitable; une 


adj. 
Not in 


avoidable ; not to be efcaped. 
ufe. 
He gave the mayor fufficient warning to hift for 


fafety, if an wmefchewable deftiny had not altered 
him. Carew, 
Unespr’ep. adj. Not feen; undifcovered; 
undefcried. 
Treachery, guile, and deceit, are things which 
may fora while, but do not long, go we/pie.’. 
Hovker. 
From living eyes her open hame to hide, 
And live in rocks and caves long une/pied. Spioner. 
Nearer to view his prey, and 2.¢/pied 
To mark what of their tare he mose might learn. 
Adivton, 
The fecond thaft came fwift and unz/pied; 
An] picic’d his hand, and nail’d it & his fide 
LD yim 
vez 


UNGE, 


Unesse/NTIAL. Gdj, 


1. Not being of the laft importance ; not 
conftituting effence. 

Tillotfon was moved rather with pity, than in- 
dignation, towards the perfons of thofe who differed 
from him in the urefential parts ef chriftiavit jf 

Addifon. 
2. Void of real being. 

The void profound 

Of uneffential night receives him next.  Afilton. 

Unesta'ButsHep. adj, Not eftablifhed. 

From plain principles, doubt may be fairly folved, 
and not clapped up trom petitionary foundations vn- 
eftablifbed, Brows. 

Unr’ven, adj. 
1. Not even ; not level. 

Thefe high wild hills, and rough, sxewer ways, 
Draw out our miles, and make them wearifome. 

Sbhakfpeare. 

Some faid it was beft to fight with the Turks in 
that uneven, mountain country, where the Lurk’s 
chief ftrength confiiting in the multitude of his 


horfemen Should and him in {mall tead. Knolles. | 


They made the ground uneven about their neft, 

infomuch that the Nate did not lie flat. Addifon. 
2. Not fuiting each other; not equal, 
The Hebrew verfe confilts of uneven feet. 


Peacham. 
UNE'VENNESS. z. f- 


1. Surface not level; inequality of furface. 
This foftnefs of the foot, which yiclds to the 
ruggednefs and wnevenne/s of the roads, renders the 
feet lefs capable of being woro than if they were 
more folid. Ray. 
That motion which can continue long in one and 
the fame part of the body, can be propagated along 
way from one part to another, fuppofing the body 
homogeneal ; fo that the motion may not be re- 
flected, refracted, interrupted, or dilordered by any 
urevennefs ot the body. Newton. 
2. Turbulence; changeable ftate. 

Edward 31. though an untortunate prince, and by 
reafon of the troubles and unevenness ot his reign, 
the very law itfelf had many interruptions; yet it 
held its currentin *hat {tate his father had lett it in. 

Hale. 
3. Not fmoothnefs. 

Notwithitanding any fuch unevenne/s or indif- 
tinctnefs in the ftyle of thofe places, concerning 
the origin and torin of the earth. Burnet. 


Une’vITABLE. adj. [inevitabilis, Lat, ize- 
wilable, French.) Inevitable ; not to be 
efcaped. 


So jealous is fhe of my Jove to her daughter, that 
I never yet bezin to open my mouth to the ynevita- 
bie Philuclea, but that her unwithed prefence gave 
my tale a conclution before it had a beginning. 
Sidney. 
Unexa'ctep. adj, Not exacted; not 
taken by force. 


All was common, and the fruitful earth 
Was free, to give her uxexaed birth. Dryden. 
Unexa’minen. adj, Not inquired; not 
tried; not difcuffed. 
Yet within thefe five hours Flaftings liv'd 
Untainted, unexamin’d, tree at liberty. Shzk/peare. 
They utter all they think, with a violence and 
indifpcfition, uzexamined, without relation to per- 
fon, place, or fitnefs. Ben Fonfon. 
‘The molt pomspous feeming knowledge, that is 
built on the unexamined prejudices of fenfe, ftands 
note Glanville. 
Unexa’meren. adj. Not known by any 
precedent or example. 
Charies returned with w7exampled lofs from Al- 
giers. £aleigh. 
O unexampled love! 
Love no where to be found lefs than divine. Milton. 
God vouchfafed Enoch an unexan:pled exemption 
from death. Boyle. 
Your twice conquer’d vaffals, 
Firft, by your courage, then your clemency, 
Here humbly vow to facrifice their lives, 
“Khe gift of this your uzexampied mercy, 


‘Lo your commande Denham. 


UNEXERCI'SED, adj. 


UNE 


Il tune my pipe afreth, each night and day, 

Thy wxexampled goodnefs to extol. Philips. 
UNEXCE’PTIONABLE. adj. Not liable to 
any objeétion. 

Perfonal prejudices (hould not hinder us from 
purfuing, with joint hands and hearts, the zrex- 
ceptionadle defign of this-pious inltitution, Atterb. 

Unexci’sep. adje Not fubjeét to the 
payment of excife. 

And beggars tafte thee wnexcis’d by kings. 

Brown. 
UNEXCO'GITABLE, aaj, Not tobe found 
out. 


Wherein can man refemble his unexcogitable 


power and perfectnefs ? Raleigh. 


- ( 
Une’xecutep. adj, Not performed ; not 


done. 


Leave uexccuted yout own renowned knowledge. 

Shak/peare, 

UneExe/MPLIFIED. adj. Not made known 
by inftance or example. 

Thofe wonders a generation returned with fo u- 
exemplified an ingratitude, that it is not the leatt 
of his wonders, that he would vouchfafe to work 
any of them. Boyle. 

This being a new, unexemplify'd kind of policy, 
muft pafs for the wildom of this particular age, 
fcorning the examples of all former ages. South, 

Unexe’Mpt, adj, Not free by peculiar 
privilege. 
You invert the cov’nants of her truft, 

And harthly deal, like an iil borrower, 

With that which you receiv’d on other termsy 

Scorning the wzexempr condition 

By which all mortal frailty mult fubfift. Milton. 
Not practifed ; not 

experienced, 

Meffapus, with his ardour, warms 

A heartlels train, umexercis’'d inarms. Dryden. 

Abttraét ideas are not fo obvious to the yet unex- 
ercifed mind, as particular ones. Locke. 

Unexuau'step. adj, [inexhanfius, Lat.] 

Not fpent; not drained to the bottom. 

What avail her wvexbau/fed flores, 

While proud oppreffion in her yallies reigns ? 
Addifen, 
Unexpa’npep. adj. Not fpread out. 

Every foetus bears a fecret hoard ; 
With fleeping, wzexpanded iflue ttor’d. Blackmore. 


Unexpe'ctep. adj. Not thought on; 
fudden; not provided againft, 


Have wifdom to provide always beforehand, that 


thole evils overtake us not, which death urexpected | 


doth ule to bring upon carelefs men; and although 
it be fudden in ittelf, neverthelefs, in regard of our 
prepared minds, it may not be fudden. Hooker. 
Sith evils, great and uxexpeced, do caufe often- 
times even them to think upon divine power with 
fearfulleft fufpicions, which have been otherwife the 
molt facred adorcrs thereof; how fhould wê look 
for any conftant refolution of mind in fuch cafes, 
faving only where uofeigned affection to God hath 
bred the molt affured conindence to be affilted by his 
hand? Hooker, 
O unexpefted troke! worfe than of death ! 
Mutt l thus leave thee, paradife ? Milton, 
Them arexpected joy furpriz'd, 
When the great enfign of Meffiah blaz'd. Milon. 
Some amazement ; 
But fuch as fprung from wonder, not from fear, 
It was fo unexpefed. Denbam, 
To the pale toes they fuddenly draw near, 
And fummon them to unexpeéfed fight. Dryden. 
Deep was the wound; he itagger’d with the blow, 
And turn’d him to his yzexpeéled foe. Dryden, 
When Barcelona was taken by a moft unexpeXed 
accident of a bomb lighting on the magazine, then 
the Catalonians revolted. Swift. 


Unexpe'cTepiy. adv. Suddenly; ata 

time unthought of. 
Oit he feems to hide his face, 

But unexpectedly returns. Milton, 

A molt bountiful prefent, when I was moft in want 

of it, came mottleafonably and wnexpeciedly to my 

relief, e Dryden. 


VANSE 

If the concernment be poured in unexpeftecly 
upon us, it overflows us. Dryden. 
You have fairer warning than others who ae urz- 
expeftedly cut cff. I ake. 
My heart was ñlled with a deep melancholy, to 
to fee feveral dropping wrexpecicd/y in the midit of 
mirth. Addifon, 
Unexpe'cTrpness. 2. f. Suddennefs ; 

unthought of time or manner. 
He deferibes the unzexpectedne/s of his appearance. 
Watts. 
UNEXPE'DIENT. adj. Inconvenient; not 


fit. 


Mufick would not be urexpedient after meat, to 
afiit and chertth nature in her firit concoction, and 
fend their minds back to ftudy in good tune. Milton. 


Unexpe’RiENCED. adj. Not verfed ; not 
acquainted by trial or practice. 

The wilet, unexperienc’d, will be ever 
Timorous and loth, with novice modefty, 
Irrefolute, unhardy, unadvent’rous. Milien. 

Long ufe may itrengthen men againft many fuch 
inconveniences, which, to wnexperiernced perlons, 


may prove very hazardous. Htlkins. 
The pow’rs of Troy; 

Not a raw and unexperienc’d train, 

But firm body of embattled men. Dryden. 


Thele reproaches are the extravagant fpeeches of 
thofe uxexperienced in the things they fpcak againit. 
Tillotfon. 

Unexperienced young men, if unwarned, take 
one thing tor another. Locke. 

The fmalleit accident intervening, often produces 
fuch changes, that a wife man is juit as much in 
doubt of events, as the molt ignorant and yrexpee 
rienced, Swift, 

UNEXP'ERT, adj. [inexpertus, Lat.) Wante 
ing fkill or knowledge. 

Receive the partner of my inmoft foul : 
Him you will nnd in letters, and in laws, 
Not uexpert. 

UNEXPLORED, adj. 
1. Not fearched out. 
Oh! fay what ftranger caufe, yet wxexplor?d, 


Prior. 


Could make a gentle belle reject a lord ? Pope. 
2. Not tried; not known. 
Under thy friendly conduct will I fly 
To regions xzexplor'd. Dryden. 


Unexro'srp, adje Not laid open to cen. 
fure. 

They will endeavour to diminith the honour of 
the beft treatife, rather than fulfer the little miltakes 
of the author to pafs uxexpofed. Watts, 

UNEXPRE'SSIBLE. adj. Ineffable; not 
to be uttered. 

What unexprefidle comfort does overflow the 
pious foul, from a confciexce of its own innocency ! 

Tillocfon. 

UNEXPRE'SSIVE. adj. 

1. Not having the power of uttering or 
expreffing. This is the natural and ana- 
logicul fignification. 

2. Inexpreflible ; unutterable; ineffable ; 
not to be expreffed, Improper, and out 
of ufe. 

Run, run, Orlando, carveon ev’ry tree 
The fair, the chatte, and inexprefiive the. Shabh/p. 

With netar pure his ouzy jocks he laves, 

And hears the zvexpr/ive, nuptial fong, 

In the blet kingdoms, meek, of joy and love, AZi/te 

The helmed cherubim. 
And (worded leraphim, 

Are feen in glite’ring ranks, with wings difplay’d, 

Harping in loud and folemn quire, ` 

With inexprejive notes, to heaven’s new-born heira 
Milton. 

UNEXTE'NDED. adj. Occupying no aign- 
able fpace ; having no dimenfions, 

How inconceivable is it, that a fpiritual, 7. e- an 
unextended fubitance, thould reprefent to the mind 
an extended one, as a triangle ! Lecke. 

UNEXTI/NGUISHABLE, adj, [inextingul- 
ble, Fr.] Unguenchable ; not to be put 
Outs 


UNF 


Pain of unextinguifbable fire 
Muh exercife us, witnout hope of end. Mision. 
What ‘native, unxextimeui/bable beauty mult be 
imprefled through the whole, which the defedation 
of fo many parts by a bad printer, and a worfe edi- 
tor, could not hinder from thining forth! Bensley. 


Unexti/NCUISHED, 
Latin.) 
1. Not quenched; not put out. 

The fouls, whom that unhappy flame invades, 
Make endilefs moans, and, pining with dclire, 
Lament ico late their wnextinguifo'd fire. Dryden. 

Ev’n o'er your cold, your ever-facred urn 
His conttant flame Mall unextingui/b’d burn. 

Lyttleton. 


adj. [inextinctus, 


2. Not extinguifhable. 
An ardent thir of honours; a foul unfatisfied 
with all ithas done, aud an waextinguifh'd defire of 
doing moie. Dryden. 


Uxra'veD. adj. -Not withered. 
A iovely fow'r, 
Ur faded yet, but yet unfed below, 
No more to mother earth or the green ftem fhall 
owe. Dryden. 
Uxra'DiNG. adj. Not liable to wither. 
For her th' wxfuding rofe ot Eden blooms, 
And wings of feraphs thed divine perfumes. Pope. 


Unralit.inc. adj. Certain; not miffing. 

Nothing the united voice of all hiitory proclaims 

fo loud, as the certain, unfailing curfe, that has 

purfued and overtook facrilege- South. 

Thou, fecure of my unfuiling word, 

Compofe thy twelling foul, and sheath thy fword. 

Dryden. 

UNFAIR, adi. fubdo- 

fous; not honeft. 

You come, like an vnfsir merchant, to charge 
me with being in your debt. Swift. 

Unra'ikRLY. adv, (from unfair.) Not 
in a jut manner. 

UNFAITHFUL. adj, 

1. Perfidious ; treacherous. 

lf you break one jot of your promife, I will 
think you the mett atheiftical break-promife, and 
the moft unworthy, that may be chofen out of the 
grofs band of the uxfuirhful. Shak/peare. 

My feet, through wine, unfaithful to their 

weight, 

Betray’d ine tumbling from a tow’ry height. Pope. 

2. Impious; infidel. 
Thence fhall come 

“ To judge th’ unfaithful dead ; but to reward 

Hrs faithful, and receive them into bhifs. Milten. 
UnFalitTHFULLY. adv, ‘Yreacheroully ; 

perfidioullv. 

There is danger of being wfuti bfully couofelled ; 
and more for the good of them that counfel, than tor 
him that ts counfelled. Bacon. 

UNFA'ITHFULNESS, m, /. Treachery; 
perfidioufnefs. 

as the obfcurity of what fome writers deliver, 
makes it very difficult to be underftood ; fo the u7- 

faithfulnefs of too many others, makes it unfit to 
be relied on. Boyle. 
Unfa'LLoweED, adj, Not fallowed. 
Th xxfallow'd glebe 
Yearly o’ercomes the granaries with {tores 
Ort golden wheat. Philips. 
Unerami'tiar. adj. Unaccuftomed ; fuch 
as is NOL common. 

The matters which we handle, feem, by reafon of 
newrefs, dark, intricate, unfamiliar. Elocker. 

Chaucer’s uncouth, or rather wafamiliar, lan- 
guage deters many readers. Warton. 


Unralsutonasie. adj. Not modif ; 
not according te the reigning cuftom. 

A man write: pocd fenfe, but he has not a happy 
manner ofexpreffion. Perhaps he ufes obfolete and 
un fa/bicnalle language. Watts, 

Unra’sHionaBLensss, xe fe Deviation 
from the mode. 

Natural unfu/bionablenc/s is much better than 
apil, affeCted pottures. Lecke. 


Difingenuous ; 


UNF 
Unralstrronancy, adv, [from unfahion- 
able. | 
1. Not according to the fafhion. 
2. Unartfully. 
Detorm’d, unfinith'd, fert hefore my time 
Into this breathing world, tcarce half made up; 
And that fo lamely and unfu/bicnabl,, 
That dogs bark at me. 
Unra'sHIONED. adje 
t. Not modified by art. 
Mark but how terribly his eves appears 
And yet there’s fomething roughly noble there ; 
Which, ia unfafbion'd nature, looks divine, 
And, like a gem, does in the quarry thine. Dryden, 
2. Having no regular torin. 
A lifelefslump, w2fu/bion'd and unfram‘d, 
Of jarring feeds, and juitly chaos nam'd. Dryden. 


Jo Unra'sten. v. a. ‘To loofe; to un- 
fix. 


He had no fooner unfaffened his hold, but that a 
wave forcibly fpoiled his weaker haad of hold. 


Shak/peare. 


Sidney. 
Thenin the key-hole turns 
Th’ intricate wards, and every bolt and bar, 
Of mally iron, or folid rock, with cafe 
Unfafiens. Allon. 


U N.F 


Unre’p. adj. Not fupplied with foad. 
Each bone might through his body well be read, 
Aad every finew, feen, through his long fatt; 
For nought he car'd, his carcats lang unfed, Sperfe 
A grifly foamiog wolf, unfed, 
Met me unarm’d, yet trembling ted. 


Unre’epo. adj. Unpaid. 
It is like the breath of anurfeed lawyer; you 
gave me nothing for’r. Shuk/peare. 


UnFe'ELING. adje Infenfble; void of 
mental jeniibility. 
Dull, xzfezling, barren ignorance 
Is made my gavler to attend on me.  Sbuk/peare, 
Unlucky Welited ! thy unfecling matter, 
The more thou ticklelt, gripes hishit the fatter. 
Pope. 
Unre/icnep. adj. Not counterfeited ; 
not hypocritical; real; fincere. 
Here I take the like wufeigned oath, 
Never to marry her. Shak/peare. 
Thoulaud decencies that daily flow 
From all her words and ations, mix d with love, 
And {weet compliance, which declare uxfeigned 
Union of mind. Milton, 
Sorrow unfeigned, humiliation meek. Milton. 
Employ it in wafeigned piety towards God. 


Sprat. 


Rfcommən. 


Unra'THERED. adj. Fatherlefs; having | Uy peiconepLy. adur Really; fincerely ; 


no father. 
They do obferve 
Unfather'd heirs, and loathly births of nature. 
Shukjpeare. 
Unra'THOMABLE. adj. 
1. Not to be founded hy a line. 
In the midh of the plain a beautiful lake, which 
the inhabitants thereabouts pretend is z2farbomadle. 
Addifon 
Beneath unfathomable depths they faint, 
And fecret in their gloomy caverns pant. Addifon. 
2. That of which the end or extent cannot 


be found. 

A thoufand parts of our bodies may be diverfified 
in all the dimenfions of folid bedies; which over- 
whelms the fancy in a new abyfs of wfaihomadle 


number. bentley, 
Unera’THOMABLY,. adv, So as not to be 
founded, 


Cover'd pits, wnfutbomably deep. Thomfun, 


Unra'THOMED. adj. Not to be founded. | 


The Titan sace 
He fing’d with lightening, row! within the ux/fa- 
thom’ d (pace. Dryden. 
Unrari'Gueb, adj, Unwearied ; untired, 
Over dank, and dry, 
They journey toilfome, wafatigucd with length 
Of march. Philips 
UNFAVOURABLE. adj, Not kind, 
UnNFA’vouRABLY, adv, 
t Unkindly ; unpro;itioufly. 
2. So as not to countenance, or fupport. 
Bacon {peaks not unfavourably of this. Glanville. 
UNFE'ARED. adj. 
1, Not affrighted ; intrepid ; not terrified. 
Not in ufe. 
Jolit men, 
Though heaven fhould fpeak with all his wrath at 
once, 
That with his breath the hinges of the world 
Did crack, we fhould Rand upright and un/ear'd. 
Ben F:nfon. 
2. Not dreaded ; not regarded with terrour. 


Unre’astBes. adj, Impracticable, 


Unre/aTHERED. adj, Implumous; naked 
ot feathers. 
The mother nightingale laments alone ; 
Whole neit fome prying churl had found, and thence 
By tlealth, convey’d th’ uz/carher*d inno. ance. 
Dryden, 
Unre/arureb. adj. Deformed ; waning 
regularity of features. 
Vitage rough, 
Detorma'd, unfeatur’d, and a tkin of buff, Dryden. 


UNFE'RTILE, adj. 


Unri’curep. adj, 


UNFILLED. adj. 


without hypocrify. 
He pardoneth all them that truly repent, and 
unfeignedlybelieve his holy golpel. Commen Prayer. 
How thould they be wfe‘gued/y jut, whom relia 
gion duth. not caufe to be fuch, or they religious, 
which are not found fuch by the proof of their jutt 
actions > Hooker, 
Prince [Jauphin, can you love this lady ?— 
l love her molt wafeignedly ? Shakfveare. 
Thou halt brought me and my people wafeignedly 
to repent of the Lins we have committed. 
King Charles. 
Not felt; not perceived. 
All my treafury 
Is but yet w/c/t thanks, which, morz enrich’d, 
Shall be your love and labour’s recompence. Sb2k/. 
Her looks, from that time, infus'd 
Sweetnefs into my heart, uzfelt betore, 
"Tis pleafant, tately to behold from thore 
The rowling thips, and hear the tempelt roar ; 
Not that another’s pain is our delight, 
But pains wfede produce the pleafing ight. Drydzxe 


UNFE'NCED. adj. 
1. Naked of fortification. 
I'd play inceffantly upon thefe jades ; 
Even tll uzfenced defolation 
Leave them as naked asthe vulgar air. Shak/peare. 
2. Not furrounded by any enclofure. 


UNFERME'NTED. adj. Not fermented. 
All fuch vegetables muft be wnfermented ? for 
fermentation changes their nature. Arbuthnote 


Not fruitful ; 


UNFE'LT. adj. 


Ailton, 


not 
prolitick. 

Peace is not fuch a dry trec, fuch a faplefs, wnafer- 

tile thing, but that it might tructify and increafe. 
Decay of Piety. 
To UNFE'TTER. v. a. To unchain; to 

free trom fhackles. 
Unfetter me with {peed : 

] fee you troubled that I bleed, Dryden. 
This mott ufetul principle may be xrfertered, and 
reftored to its native ircedoin of cxercile. Specfslore 
‘Phe foul in thefe initances is not entirely loole 
and unfettered trom the body. SpeFatere 
Uh’ uxfetter’d mind by thee fublim'd. Tocm/cen. 
Reprefenting no ani- 
mal torm. 
In unfigur'd paintings the nobleft is the imitation 


of marbies, amd of architectu. p as arches, treezes. 
Wotton. 
Not filled ; not tiup- 
plied. 
Come not to table, but when thy need invites 
thee; and if thou beest in bealib, leave emicthing o f 
thy appemle ~71/ilede Tajir, 


UNG 


The air did not precifely fill up the vacuities of 


UNF 


Jo Unri'x. v, a. 


the veflel, fince it left fo many w:filled Boyl 
i - ca. oy é. P 4 
: ihe throne of my forefathers Pui O loofen - to make lefs faft. 
Still Rands unfill'd. Aldifon. Plucking to xnfx an enemy, 


He doth anfuffer: fo and thake atriend. Shat/pezre. 
Who can impre(fs the forelt, bid the tree 
Un fix his earth-bound root ? Shatyprare, 
2. To make fluid. 
Stiff with eternal ice, and hid in fnow, 
The mountain ftaods: nor can the riting fun 


Urfix their froits, and teach them how to run. 
Dryden, 


UNFI'LIAL., adj. Unfuaitable to a fon. 
You offer him a wrong, 
Something urflial. Sbalkfpeare. 
Teach the people, that to hope for heaven is a 
mercenary, legal, and therefore wr filia/, affection. 
Boyle. 
UxNFI’NISHED. adj. Incomplete; not 
brought to an end ; not brought to per- 
feGtion; imperfet; wanting the laft 
hand. 
Ic is for that fuch outward ornament 
Was laviih’d on their fex, that inward gifts 
Were left for hatte unfini/h'd. Milton. 
I did dedicate to you a very unfini/bed piece. 
Dryden, 
His hafty hand left his pictures fo wufini/bed, 
that the beauty in the picture faded fooner than in 
the perfon after whom it was drawn. Spelbstor. 
Aad now let confcious Cecil view the piece, 
Where virtue in her loveliett light is hewn; 
Let thefe xufinife'd lays in part expreis 
Your great foretather’s bounties, and your own. 
Heigò. 
This colle€tion contains not only fuch pieces as 
gome under our review, but many others, even x- 


fifeed. Swift. 


Unei/xen. adi. 
te Wandering; erratick ; inconfant ; va- 
grant. 
So vaft the noife, as if not fleets did jain, 
But lands u6x'd, and floating nations itrove. Dryd. 
Her lovely looks a fprightly mina difclofe, 
Quick asher eyes, and as urfix'd as thole. Pope. 
2. Not determined. 
Ircefolute on which the fhould rely : 
Atlatt wvfix'd in all, is only fix’d to cie. 


Unere’pGep. adj. 'That has not yet the 
full turniture of feathers; young; not 
completed by time; not having attained 
full growth. 

The friends thou haft, and their adoption try"d, 
Grapple them tothy foul with hooks of feel: 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 


Of each new newehatch’d, wnffeiz'd comrade. 


- r i 
UnFi'RM. adj. Staifveare. 
1, Weak ; feeble. In thofe vnfedg'd days was my wife a girl. 
Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm Sbat{peare. 


Unfledg'a' ators learn to laugh and cry. Dryden, 
Unece'snep. adj. Notflefhed ; not fea- 


foned to blood ; raw. 
Nature his limbs only for war made fit; 

With fome lefs foe thy wnffefh'd valour try. Cowley. 
As a generous, unficfo'd hound, that hears 

From far the huoter’s horn and chearful cry, 

So will I kafe. Dryden. 


Unro'’rep. adj. Unfubdued ; not put 


to the worft. 

The ufurped powers thought themfelves fecure in 
the ftrenzth of an unfoiled army of fixty thoufand 
men, and in a revenue proportionable, Temple, 


Than women’s are. Shak/peare. 
So is the wnfirm king 
In three divided ; and his coffers found 
With hollow poverty and emptinefs. Sdal/peare. 
2. Not ftable. 
Take the time, while tagg’ring yct they ftand, 
With feet xzfirm, and prepolfels the (rand. 
Dryden. 
Unri't, adj. 
1. Improper ; unfuitable. 

They eafliy perceive how unfe that were for the 
prefent, which was for the fir age convenient 
enough. Hooker, 

Neither can I think vou would impofe upon me | 
| 


an unfit and over-ponderous argument. Milter. To UNFOLD. v. a 
2. Unqualified. “9 A 
Unfit he was for any worldly things 1. To expand ee ar ae 
Ana Heed ek y Speer, Out of the water, heav’n above the clouds, 
ly 3 “9 a mc 8 i 
The pow'r of beauty I remember yet. Dryden. A aE ES thence on his DETTA 


A genius that can hardly take in the connection 


of three propofitions, is utterly «7ft tor {peculative 
ftudiese Watts, 


To Unri’r. œ. a. To difqualify. 

Thofe excellencies, as they qualified him for do- 
minion, fo they uxfited him for a fatisfaction or 
acquiefcence in his vaflals. Gov. of the Tongue, 

Uneri'tty. adv. Not properly; not 
fuitably. 

Others, reading to the church thofe books which 


phe apoftles wrote, are neither untruly nor unfirly 
faid to preach, Lisoker. 


Invade hrs hifling threat, and winding fpires, 
Till ftretch’d in length th’ unfolded foe retires. 
Dryden. 
Ah, what avai|— 
| ‘The vivid green his fhining plumes wxfald? Pope. 
Sloth xzfolds her arms, and wakes ; 
Lift’ning Envy drops her fnakes. 
2. Tortell; to declare. 
What tidings with our coufin Buckingham ? 
—Such as my heart doth tremble to uzfeld. Sbakfp. 
Unfold to me why you are heavy. = SLak/peare. 
Unfold the paffion of my love ; 
Surprize her with difcourfe of my dear faith. 


Pope. 


The kingdom of France may be not u%:/y com- Shakfpeare. 
pared to a body that hath all its blood drawn up Helen, to you our minds we will unfi/d. 
into the arms, break and back. Eewel. Shak/peare. 

UnFiTness. z. f. Ship and men unfold 
Thatto this rile convaid vou. Chapman, 


1. Want of qualificattons. 

In fetting down the form of common prayer, 
there was no need that the book thould mention 
either the learning of a fit, or the wafirne/s of an 
ignorant minifter. Hooker 

It is looked upon as a great weaknefs, and uzfit- 
nefs for bufinefs, for a man to be fo open, as reaiiy 
to think not ouly what he fays, but what he fwears. 

Souih, 


How comes rt thus? Unfold, celeftial guide ! 
y Milton. 
Things of deep fenfe we may in profe unfeld 3 
But they move more in lofty numbers told. Mader. 
3. Todifcover; to reveal. 
Time thall anfa/d what piaited cunning hides: 
Who covers faults, at lat with hame derides. 
SLakffeare. 
If the object he feen through two or more fuch 
convex or concave glatfes, every glafs {hall make a 
new image, and the object thall appear in the places 
ard of the bienefs of the lalt image; which confide- 
ration wafolds the theory of microfcopes and tele- 
fcopes. fer ton. 
4. Todifplay ; to fet to view, 
2 


2. Want of propriety. 


Unri’rrine. adj, Not proper. 
Although monofyllables, fo rife in our tongue, are 
ar firting tor vertes, yet are they the moft fit tor ex- 


greifing bredy the firt conceits of the mind. 
Camden 


Dryden, | 


UNF 


Ve are the inhabitants of the earth, and erd wed 
with underftanding ; doth it then properly belong to 
us, to examine and #rfold the works of God ? 

j Burnet, 
ç. To releafe or difmifs from a fold. 
The unjolding tar calls up the fhepherd. Shak/p. 


To Unro'ot. w. a. To reftore from folly. 
Have you any way townfocl me again? Sdbak/p. 


Unrorsi'b. , We 
pre Tin te adj. Not prohibited. 
lf unforbid thou may'tt unfold 
What we, not to explore the fecrets, afk 
Of his eternal empire. Milter. 
Thefe are the uzf-rbidden trees; and here we may 
let loofe the reins, and induige our thoughts. 
Nerrise 
A gocd man not only forbears thofe gratifications 
which are forbidden by reafon and religion, bat 
even refirains himielf in xafordiaden initances. 
fliterburye 


UNFORBI'DDENNESS. e / The ftate ot 
being unforbidden, 

The bravery you are fo fevere to, is no where ex- 
preísly prohibited in fcripture; and this uzforbid- 
dernejs they think fufficient to evince, that the 
fumptuoufnefs you condemn ıs not in its own nature 
fistul. Bayle. 

Unro/rceb. adj. 
1. Not compelled ; not conflrained. 

This gentle anf xaforc’d accord of Flamilet 
Sits fmilsrg to my heart. Shak/prares 

Unfore'd by punifhment, unaw`d by fear ; 

His words were fimple, and his foui fincere. 
Drydere 
2. Not impelled ; not externally urged. 
No more can impure man retain and move 
In that pure region of a worthy love, 
Than earthly fubftance can, uxfere'd, afpire, 
Ard leave his nature, to converfe with fire. 
Dorne, 
3. Not feigned ; not artificially heightened. 
Upon thefe tidings they broke forth into fuch sze 
fo-ced and unfeigned paffions, as it plainly appeared 
that good-nature did work in them. Hayward. 
. Not violent; eafy ; gradual. 

W indfor the next above the valley fwells 
Into my eye, and doth itfelf prefent 
With fuch an eafy and unforced aicent, 
That no ttupendous precipice denies 
Accefs, no horror turns away our eyes. 

5. Not contrary to eafe. 

Ifone arm is ttretched out, the body muf be 
fomewhat bowed on the oppofie fide, in a fituation 
which is unforced. Dryden, 


Unro/RciBLe. adj. Wanting ftrength. 
The fame reafon which caufeth to yield that they 
are of fome force in the one, will con{train to ace 
knowledge that they are not tn the other altogether 
unfercible. Hiker, 


UnFortBo'pinc. adj. Giving no omens, 
Unnumber’d birds glide through th’ aerial ways 
Vagrants of air, and ux/oredsding tray. Pepe, 
Unxrorekno'wn. adj. Not forefeen by 
prefcience. 
lt had no lefs prov’d certain, snforeknowen, 
Milton, 
Unroreste'n, adj. Not known before it 


happened, à 
Unforefeen, they fay, is unprepar’d. Drydene 


UnNFORESKI'NNED, cay. Circumcifed. 
Won by a Phiittine from the uzfcre/kin’d race, 
Milton. 
Unro’rretten. ad. Not forfeited. 
This was the ancient, and is yet the unferfeired 
glory of our religion. Kogers. 
Unrorai'vinc. adj, Relentlefs ; im- 
placable. X 
The fow with her broad fnout for rooting up 
Th’ intrulted teed, was judg’d to fpoil the crop ; 
The covetous churl, of snforegivirg kind, 
Th’ offender to the bloudy prieitreiga’d. Dry atv, 


ee ee ee 


Denkarte 
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UxrorCo'TTEN. adje Not loft to me- 
rory, 

Uhe thankful remembrance of fo great a benefit 
received, (hall tor ever remain unforgctien, Knolles. 


Unro’rmMen. adj, Not modificd into re- 


gular Mape. 

All putrefaction being a diffolution of the firlt 
form, is a incre contulion, and unformed mixture ot 
the parts. Bacon. 

The fame boldnefs difcovers itfelf in the feveral 
adventures he meets with during his paflage through 
the regions ot unformed matter. Speaior. 


Unrorsa‘keNn,. adji. Not deferted. 

They extend no farther to any fort of tins can- 
tinued in or unforfaken, than as they are reconcile- 
able with fincere endeavours to forfake them. 

Hammord. 
Unro'rvirien. adj. 
1. Noe fecured by walls or bulwarks. 

Their weak heads, like towns urfartify’ J, 

LV wixt f{enfe and nonefente daily change their fide. 
Pope. 


2. Not ftrengthened; infirm; weak ; 


fechle. 
le thewsa will moft incorre€ to heav'n; 
A heart scfortify'd, a mind impatient ; 
An underitanuing fimple, and uaofchool'd. 
Sdakf{peare. 
3. Wanting fecurities. 
They will not reltrain a fecret mifchief, which, 


confidering the urfortified Rate of mankind is a great 
defect. Collier. 


Unro/rtunate. ad. Not fuccefsful; 
unprofperous ; wantingluck ; unhappy. 
It is ufed hoth of a train of events, as, 
an unfortunate “fe; or of a fingle event, 
as, an unfortunate expedition ; or of per- 
fons, as, an untortunale maz, an un- 


fortunate commander. 

All things religioufly taken in hand, are profoer- 
oufly ened; becaufe whether men in the end have 
that which religion did allow to defire, or that which 
it teacheth them contentedly to fuffer, they are in 
neither event unfortunate. Hocker. 

Whofoever will live altogether out of himfelf, and 
ftudy other men’s humours, thall never be we fors4- 
rarte. Ralcigd. 

Vind:dtive perfons live the life of witches, who, 
as they are mifchievous, end unfortunate. Bacon. 

He that would hunt a hare with an elephant, is 
not unfortunate for milling the mark, but tooli{h for 
chufing fuch an unapt inftrument. Taylar, 

The virgins ihal! on feattful days 
V-fit his tomb with flowers, only bewailing 
His lot urfertunare in nuptial choice, 
From wheace captivity and lofs of eyes. Milton. 
Unhappily ; 


Unro/RTUNATELY. adv. 


without good luck, 

Unconfulting affe&tion unfortunately born to me- 
wards, made Z.clmane borrow fo much of her natu- 
ral modeity,"as to leave her mòre decent raiments. 
\ i Sidney. 

Mot of thefe artis unfortunately mifcarried, by 
falling down and breaking their arms Wilkins, 

She kept her countenance when the lid, remov'’d, 
Difclus’d the heart wn/crranately low'd. Dryden. 


UNFORTUNATENESS, 2. /. [from unfor- 


tunate.) Ill luck. 

O me, the only fubject of the detinies difpleafure, 
whole greate fortunatenefs is more untoriunate 
thao my Giler’s greatett unforinnatencfs.  Sidncy. 

Unrou'Gut. adj, Not fought. 

They ufed fuch diligence in taking the pa(fages, 
that it was not poffiole they fhould elcape unfoug ht 
with. Knolles. 

UxnFfovu'LeED. adj. Unpolluted; uncor- 
rupted ; not foaled, 

The humour and tunicles are purely tranfparent, 
to let in light unfouled and unfophifticated by aay 
tincture, More. 

Unrou'nn, adje Not found ; not met 
with. 


UNF 


Somewhat in her excelling all her kind, 
Excited a defire till then unknown ; 
Somewhiut unfound, or found in her alone. Dryden. 
UnFra'MaBLe. adj. Not to be moulded. 


Noe ufed. 

The caufe of their difpofition fo unframable unto 
focieties, wherein they live, is for that they dilcern 
hotaright what force thele laws ought ta have. 

Hooker. 


Unrra’MeD. Not formed; not 


tafhioned, 
A lifelefs lump, unfafhion'd and unfran'd, 
OF jarring feeds, and juftly chaos nam’d. Dryden. 
Unrre’Quent. adj, Uncommon; not 


happening often, 

Part thereof is vitible unto any fituation; but 
being only difcoverable in the night, aad when the 
air is clear, it becomes unfrequent. Brown. 


Yo UNFREQUE'NT. v. a. To leave; to 
ccafe to frequent, A bad word. 
Glad to thun his hoftile gripe, 
They quit their thefts, and uafreguent the fields. 
Philips. 
Unrrequenred, adj, Rarely vifited; 


rarely entered. 
Many unfrequented plots there are, 
Fitted by kind for rape and vitlainy, Sdzk/peare. 
Retiring from the pop'lar noife, I leek 
This wu: freguented place to tind fome eafe. Milton. 
How weil your cool and unfrequented hade 
Suits with the chatte retirements of a maid! 
Rofcoimmon. 
Can he not pafs an aftronomick line, 
Nor farther yet in liquid ether roll, 
Pill he has gain’d fome urfreguented place ? 
Blackmire. 
With what caution does the hen provide herfelf a 
neh in places unfreguented, and tree from nove ! 
Addifon. 
UNFRE’ QUENTLY. adv. Not commonly. 
They, like Judas, defire death, and not unfree 
quently purlue it. Brown. 
Unrrie/NDep. adj. Wanting friends; 
uncountenanced ; unfupported, 
Thefe parts to a ftranger, 
Unguided and unfriended, often prove 
Rough and unhofpitable. Shak/peare. 
Gieat acts require great means of enterprize ; 
Thou art unknown, wfriended, low of birth. 
Milton, 


adj, 


O God! 

Who me urfriended brought’{t, by wond'rous ways, 
“The kingdom of my fathers to poilefs. Dryden. 
UNFRIE'NDLINESS. 2. f. [from unfriendly.) 

Want of kindnefs ; wane of favour. 
You might be apt to look upon fuch difappoint- 
ments as the effects of an unfrienalire/s in nature or 
fortune to your particular attempts. Boyle. 


UNFRIENDLY. adj. Not benevolent; 


not kind, 

What fignifies an unfriendly parent or brother ? 
> Tis friendihip only that is the cement which efec- 
tively combines mankind. Gov. of the Ta: gue. 

This fear is not that fervile dread, which ties 
from God as an hottile, u7friend/y being, delighting 
in che mifery of his creatures. Rogers. 


Unrrozen. adj. Not congealed to ice. 
Though the more aqueous parts will, by the lofs 
of thcir motion, be turned into ice, yet the more 
fubtile parts remain unfrozene Boyle. 
UnFRU‘ITFUL. adj. 
1. Not prolifick. 
Aiea laing flames! like thefe that 
url 
To light the dead, and warm th? uafruisful urn. 
Pope: 
2. Not fru@iferous. 
The naked racks are not unfruitful there ; 
Their barren tops with lulcious teod abound. 
Waller. 
3. Not fertile. 
Lay down lame general rufes for the knowing of 
fruictul and urfreitfel lorts. Morumer, 


4. Not producing good eftcas, 


UNG 


Unrutri'ciep. adj. Not fulfilled. 


Fierce defire, 
Still unfulfilled with pain of longing, pines. 
Milton. 
Jo Uneru'xt.v. a. To expand ; to untold; 
to Open. 
The next motion is that of urfurlirg the fan, io 
which are feversl little flirts avd vibrations. Addifon, 
Her thips anchor’d, and her fails unfurl'd 
In either Indies. 
His fails by Cupid’s hand unfurl’d, 
To keep the fair, he gave the world. 
Jo UNF U'RNISH. v.a. 
1, To deprive ; to trip; todivet. 
Thy fpeeches 
Will bring me to confider that which may 
Unfurr if me of realon. Shak/peare. 
2. To leave naked. 
The Scot on his unfurnifh’d kingdom 
Caime pouring like a tide into a breach. 


Unru'RNISHEDe adj. 
1. Not accommodated with utenfils, or de- 


corated with ornaments. 

It derogates not more from the goodnefs of God, 
that he has given us minds unfurni/o"d with thofe 
ideas of himfelf, than that he hath {ent us into the 
world with bodies unclothed. Licke. 

] live in the corner of a vat unfurnifo'd houfe. 

Swift. 


Prior. 


Prior, 


Shak/s. 


2. Unfupplied. 
Unca'tn. lad. [ungeng, Sax.] Awk- 


Uncalrnty. § ward; uncouth, 
An urguinly ftrut in their walk. Sutft. 
Unca’tLep. edje Unhurt; unwounded. 
Let the ttricken deer go weep, 
The hart segatled play ; 
For fome matt watch, whilit fome muf fleen; 
So runs the worid away. Sba2t/peare, 
UNGA'RTERED. adj. Being without gar- 


ters. 
You chid at fir Protheus for going ungartered. 
Shak/peare. 
Unca'THERED, adj. Not cropped; not 
picked. 


We wonder’d why the kept her fruit fo long: 
For whom fo late th’ ungatber’d appies hung. 
Dryden, 
UNGE'NERATED, adje Unbegotten ; have 
ing no beginning. 
Millions of fouls muĝ have been uxzgenerated, and 
have had no being. r- Raleigh, 
UnGE'NERATIVE, adj. Begetting no- 
thing. 
He is a motion uxgenerative, that ’s infallible. 
Shbakfpeare. 
UnGe/NEROUS. adj, 
1. Not noble; not ingenuous ; not liberal. 
To look into letters already opened or drepped, is 
held an ungenercus act. / Pope. 
2. Ignominious. 
The victor never will impofe on Cato 
Ungenerous terms. His enemies confefs 
The virtues of humanity are Czfar’s. Aidifon. 


Unce'ntat, acy, Not kind or favour- 


able to nature. 
The northern thires have a more cloudy, wgenial 
air than aay part of Ireland. Swift to Pepe. 
Sullen teas that wath th’ wxgenial pole. Thom. 


UNGE'NTLE. adje Harth; rude; rugged. 
Smile, gentle heaven! or ttrike, uzgentie death ! 
For this waild frowns, and Edward’s fun is clouded. 


Sbat/peare. 
He is 
Vicious, uxgenile, foolithly blunt, unkind. 
Shal/pcare. 
Love, to thee I facr.tice 
Denbant. 


All my xngentie thoughts. 


UNGE/NTLEMANLY. adj. 
becoming a gentleman. 
The demeanor of thofe under Waller was much 
moie ungerilemanly and batbarous. Clarendon, 
This he contradicts in the almarasx pubiihed 


Illiberal ; noe 


UNG 
for the prefent year, and in ao wrgentiqnanly man- 


ner. Swift. 
Unce'nTLeness. mf. 


r. Harfhnefs; rudenefs; feverity. 

Reward not thy theepe, when ye take off his cote, 
Wich twitches and patches as broad as a groat : 
Let not fuch u»gertlenefi happen to thine. Tuer. 

2. Unkindnefs; incivality. 
You have done me mw. ch ungentlene/s 
To thew the letter that 1 writ to you. Shakfpeare. 
Unce/nxthy. adv. Harfhly; rudely. 
You've ungently, Brutus, 
Stole from my bed. Shalfpeare. 
Why ipeaks my father fo ungenily ? Sbharjpeare. 
Nor was it ungently received by Lindamira 
Arbuthact and Pope 


Unceome’rricar, adj. Not agreeable 


to the laws of geometry. 


All the attempts before Gr Ifaac Newton, to ex- 
plain the regular appearances of nature, were urges- 
metrical, and all of them inconiitent and ynintellie 


gible. r Cheyne. 
Uncii'LDEeD. adj, Not overlaid with | 
gold. 


You, whoeach day can theatres behold, 
Take Nero's palace, Mining all with gold, 
Our mean, wngilded itage wall fcorn. 

Jy UNGIRD. Te 2. 
bound with a girdle. 


The man xrgirded his camels, and gave them 
Rraw and provender. 


Dryden. 
To loofe any thing 


Genfis. 
The bleit parent 
Unyint her fpacious bofom, and difcharg’d 
The pond'rous birth- Prior. 


Urcky. adj. Loolelv dreffed. 
One tcader foot was bare, the ether Mod; 
Her robe uxgirr. 
Mulciber 2ffigns the proper place 
For Carians, and th’ xngirt Numidian race. 
Dryden. 
Uncr'vinc, adj. Not bringing gifts. 
In vain at (brines th' uxgiving tuppliant ftands : 
This ‘tis to make a vow with empty hands. 
Dryden. 
Uncio/Rtrtep. adj. Not honoured; 
not cxalted with pratfe and adoration. 
Left God thould be any way urglorified, the 
greatet part ot our daily fervice confilteth, accord- 
ing to the bletled apoMle’s own preciie rule, in-much 
variety of ofalrns and hymns; that, out of fo plen- 
tilul a treafure, there might be for every man’s heart 
to chufe out tor his own {acrifice. Hocker. 
UNGLOVED. aaj. 
naked, 


When we were come near to hig chair, he ftood 


up. holding forth his hand urglcved, and in potture 
of bleffing. 


To UNGLU'E., V. A. 
cemented. 


Small rains relax and u”glue the earth, to give 
vent to inflamed atoms. 


Waller. 


Bacon, 


To loofe any thing 


Harvey. 
She ft-etches, gapes, uxg/wes her eyes, 
Ard afks if it be time to rife. Swift. 


Jo Uxco'p. wv. a. To diveft of divinity. 

Were we waken’d by this tyranny, 

T ungod this child again, it could not be 
I {hould love her, who loves not me. 

Thus men wigcdded may to places rife, 

And fects may be preterr’d without difguife. 
Dryden, 
InGo'’pLIty.edv. Impioufly; wickedly. 
Tis but an ill effay of that godly fear, to ufe that 
very gofpel fo irteverently and sngod/ily. 
Government of the Torgue, 
Unco/puixess. x. /. Impiety ; wicked. 
nefs; neglect of God. 

How ercfsly do many of us contradié the plain 
precepts of the gofpel by our srgodlinefi and worldly 
lults ! Tillozjon, 

UncoDLy. adj. , 


1. Wicked ; negligent of God and his 
laws. 


Donne. 


His juft, avenging ire 
Had driven out th’ ungodly from his fight, 
And the habitations of the juft. 


3 


Milton. 


Having the hand | Uncra/ceruc. adj, Wanting elegance ; 


UNG 


The finner here intended is the wngod/y Gonner; 
he who forgets or defies his God. 


Urn-G 


2. Offenfive ; unpleafing. 


Rogers. Show me no parts which are uxgeacious 10 ‘he 

2. Polluted by wickednefs, fight, as ail prefhorienings ufuall; are. Dryden. 

Lee not the hours of this ungodly day Neither is it rare to odferve among excel'ent and 
Wear oul in peace, Shak/peare. 


learned divines, a certai ungracicys manner, or au 
unhappy tone ot voice, which they never have heen 
able to Ihake off Swift. 
3. Unacceptable; not favoured. 


They did not except againtt the perfons of anys 
though feveral were molt ungracicus to them. 


Usco'rev. adj, Unwounded; unhburt, 
[ fand aloof, and will no recone:lement ; 
Till, by fome elder matters of known honour, 
| have a voice and precedent of peace, 
‘To keep my name xagor'd. Shak/peare. 
Uxco’aced. aaj. Not filled ; notfated. 
Nhe hell-hounds, as ungorg'd with fleth and | 
blood, 
Purfue their prey. Dryden, 


Oh urgorg’d appetite! O ravenous thirit 
OF a 1on’s blood. 


Clarendon. 
Any thing of grace towards the Irifh rebels, was 


as uryrucio:s at Oxford as at London. Clarendon. 


UncGRrAMMA’TICAL, adj. Not accord- 
ing to grammar. 


Smith. F e Y? e 
Unxco's. adj. ON Ge SBR adj. Not given; not 
te Not gained ; not acquired. yielded; not beftowed. 
Not begotten This only from your goodnefs let me gains 
a Hei é t ee Be ial eer And this ugranted, all rewards are vain. Dryden, 
is as tree from touch or foil wi ike À 
As the from one unger. Sbhakjpeare. Uncra’TeruL, adj. 


His loins yet full of wng-e princes; all b 1. Making no returns, or making ill re- 
His glory in the bud. Waller. 


! ’ turns for kindnefs. 
UnGo'vERNABLE, adj, ‘ 


eat No perfon is remarkably wrgratefy’, wha was 

1. Not to be ruled; not tobe reftrained. not allo infufferably proud. Sauth. 

They ‘ll judge every thing by models of their | 2. Making no returns for culture. 
own; and thus are rendered unmanageable by any 


Malt when driv’n by winds, the flaming torm 
authority, and wnguverraéle by other laws but thofe | Of the long files detiroys the beauteous form ; 
of the fword. Glanville, 


1 1 f ' Nor will the wither’d !tock he green again; 
2. Licentious ; wild; unbridled. But the wild olive (hoots, and thades th’ wxgr.ttefus 
So wild and urgovernadle a poet cannot be tranf- 


plain. Dryden. 

lated literally ; his genius is too ttrong to bear a |3. Unpleafing ; unacceptable. 

chain. Dryden, It cannot be ungrateful, or without fome pleature 
He was free from any rough, wrgovernadle pal- 


, f to poiterity, to fee the molt exact relation of an ac- 
fions, Which hurry men on to fay and do very alicne tion fo tull of danger. 


Clarendon. 
five things. Aiterbury. What is in itlelf barh and ungrateful, muk 
UNGO'VERNED. adj. make harih and ungs azeful impreitioas upon us. 
1. Being without government, : F ait 
The eftate is yet urgevern'd. Sbakfpeare. UNGRA TEFULLY. adu. 


It pleafeth God above, l. With ingratitude, 
And all good men of this uxgovern'd ife. Séai/p. | Wen call'd to diftant war, 
2, Not regulated ; unbridled ; licentious. | His vanquilh’d heart remain’d a vidtim here: 
Seck for him, ,  Oniana’s eyes that glorious conquelt made ; 
Left his ungovera'd rage diffolve the lfe 


Nor was his love ungrarefuliy repaid. Granville. 
That wants the means to lead it. Shatfpeare We often receive the benent of our prayers when 
Themifelves they vility’d yet we unpratefully charge heaven with denying 

To ferve xngeverc'd appetite. Milton. our petitions. 


Wake, 
Nor what tobid, or what forbid, he knows; 
Th’ ungsvere’'d tempelt to fuch tury grows. 
Dryden 
From her own back the burthen would remove, 


And lays the load on his ungovern’d love. Dryden, 


2, Unacceptably ; unpleafingly. 
UnGRa'/TEFULNESS. 2. f. 


t. Ingratitace ; ill return for good, 

Cau 1, without the deteltable ftain of uxgrate- 
fulnefs, abttain trom loving him, who, far exceed- 
ing the beautitulnefs of his thape with the beauti- 
tulnefs of his mind, is content fo to abafe himlelf 
as to become Dametas’s fervant for my fake ? 


wanting beauty 
Raphael anfwer’d heav’n, 
Nor are thy lips ungraceful, fire of men. Milson 
A folicitous watchfulnefs about one’s behavicur, 
inftead of being mended, it will be conttrained, un- 
eafy, and ungraccful Lecke 
He enjoyed the greatett ftrength of good fenfe, and 
the molt exquifite taite of plitenefs. Without the 
firit, learning ìs but an incumbrance; and withcur 
the latt is urgraerful Addifon 


Unera/cerunness. a. Je Inelegance ; 
awkwardnefs. 

To attempt the putting another genius upon him, 

will be labour in vain ; and what is to plaittered on, 


will have always hanging to it the urgracefulrefs of 
conitraint. Locke. 


Uncra‘ctous. adj. 
te Wicked ; odious; hateful. 


Fle, catching hold of her uzgracious tongue, 
Thereon anaron lock did faften firm and trong. 


Sperfer. 


Sidney, 
2. Unacceptablenefs; unpleafing quality. 


Uncra/vVELY. Without feriouf. 
Neise 


adv. 


His prefent portance 
Gibingly, and yngra vely, he did fathion. Sbak/p. 
Uncrou'xpep. ad, Having no foun. 
dation. 
Ignorance, with an indifferency for truth, is 
nearer to it than opinion with ungrounded inciinae 
tion, which ıs the great fource of errour. Locke, 
This is a confidence the molt w:greunded and 
irrational, For upon what ground caw a man proe 


mile himfelf a tuture repentance, who cannot pro- 
mife himfesf a futurity ? South, 


Uncru'’pGinciy. adv, Without ill. 
will; willingly ; heartily; cheerfully. 
If, when all his srt and time is fpent, . 

He fay ‘twill ne'er be found, yet be content ; 

Receive trom him the woom xagrudgingly, 

Becaufe he is the mouth ot dettiny. 

UnGua/RDED. adj. 

1. Undefended. 

Proud art thou met? Thy hope was to have 
reach’d 

The throne of God gnguarded, and his fide 

Abandon’d. Milton, 
All through th’ xnguarded gates with joy selort, 

To fes the flightedcamp, the vacaat port, Denbant, 


Pll, in the mature time, 
With this x‘ gracious paper (trike the fight 
Ot the death-practis’d dike. Shatfpeare. 
Do not, as lome urgracious paftors doy 
Shew me the {teep and thorny way to heav’n; 
Whiltt he, a puft and recklefs libertine, 
Hiimlelf the primrote path of dalliance treads, 
And recks not hts own rede. Shatfpeare. 
Tothe gods alone 
Qur future offspring, and our wives are known ; 
Th’ audacious trumpet, and wagracicus fon. 


Dryden è 


Donne. 


-U Nie 

No door there was th’ nmouarded honfe ta keep, 

On creaking hinges tura‘d, to break his (eep. 
Diyden 
2. Carelefs; negligent; not attentive to 

danger. 

All the evils that proceed from an untied tongue, 
and an wengrurded, unlimited will, we put upon the 


accounts ol drunkennefs. Taylor. 
The (sy, which docs this treafure keep, 

Hoes the ne'er fay her pray’rsy nor {Icep? 

Or have no; gold and Hat:'ty pow'r 

To purchafe one unguarded hour ? Prior. 


With an y»guarded look the now devour'd 
My nearer face; and now recall’d her eye, 
And hesv'd, aud atrove to hide a fudden figh. 
Prior, 
It was interted only to divert a few young ladies, 
of good fenfe and good humour enough to laugh not 
only at their fex's little usguarded follies, but at 
their oun. Pope 
Are we not encompafled by multitudes, who 
waich every carelcfs word, every unguarded aftion 
ot our lives? Rogers. 


Uncenr. n. f. (unguentum, Lat. Oint- 
S 


ment. 

Pre-occupation of mind ever requireth preface of 
fpeech, like a fomentation to make the unguent 
enter. Bacon. 

There is an intercourfe between the magnetick 
erguert and the vulnerated body. Glanville. 

With waguents {mooth the lucid marble hoe 

ope. 


Uscvue’ssep. Not attained by 


conjeCture, 
He me fent, for caufe to me xaguefi'd. Spenfer. 


Uncur’pep. adj, Not directed; not 


regulated. 
The blood weeps from my heart, when I do 
Mape, 
In forms imaginary, th' unguided days 
And rotten times that you thall look upon, 
When I am fleeping with my anceftars. Shak/p. 

Can unguided matter keep itfelf to fuch exact 
conformitics, as not in the leatt fpot to vary fram 
the fpecies ? Glanville. 

They refolve all into the accidental, unguided 
motions of blind mauer. Locke, 

Nature, void of choice, 
Does by unguided motion things produce, 
Regardlefs oftheir order. Blackmore. 
UNHA'BITABLE. adj, [inbabitable, Fr. 
inbabitabilis, Lat.} Not capable to fup- 
port inhabitants ; uninhabitable. 

The night and day was alwaysa natural day of 
twenty-four hours, in all places remote from the 
uzbabitable polesof the world, and winter and fum- 
mer always meafured a year. Holder. 

Though the courfe of the fun be curbed between 
the tropicks, yet are not thofe parts directly fubject 
to his perpendicular beams, unbabirable, or ex- 
tremely hot. Ray. 

Unualcxen. adj. Not cut; not hewn; 
not notched with cuts. 
With a bleffed and unvex'd retire, 
With unback'd (words, and helmets all urbruie'd, 
We will bear home that lufy blood again. 


adj. 


Shak/peare. 
a Part with unback’d edges, and bear back 
Our targe undinted. Shakfpeare. 


Jo Unna'trow. v. a. To deprive of 
holinefs ; to profane; to defecrate, 
Perhaps the fact 
Is not fo heinous now, foretatted fruit, 
Protan’d firft by the ferpent, by him firit 
Made common, and unhal/ow'd, ere our tahe. 
Nilon. 
The vanity unballows the virtue. Ie’ Efirange. 
This ove ufe left fuch an indelible facred nefs upon 
them, that the impiety of the defign could be no 
{uficient reafon to unballow and degrade them to 
common ufe. Scuth, 


Unua'Liowep, adj. Unholy; profane. 
Thy currifh fpirit 
Govern'd a wolf, who hang’d for human Slaughter: 
Ev'n from the gallows did his fell foal eet ; 


Vor. 11. 


UNH 


And while thou lay tt in thy unhallyae'a dam 
Infus’d i lin thee, Shukfpeare, 
| had not thought to have unlock'd miy lips 
In this ezballew'd arr, but that this juggler 
Would think to chann my judgment, as mine eyes, 
Obtruding falfe rules, prank'd in reafon’s garb 
Kiidton 
Nor hall prefume to viotate thefe hands, ° 
Or touch thy perlon with exball.w’d hands. 
Dryden. 
Here ceafe thy Aight, nor with wballow'd lays 
Touch the tair fame of Albion's golden days. Lope. 
Jo Untta’no. v. a> To loofe from the 


hand. 
Sull am Tecali‘d. Undand me, gentlemen. 
Shak/peare. 


Denham, 
Not handled ; not 


Unband me, traitors. 


UNHA'NDLED. adj. 
touched. 
A race of youthful and uuhardled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds. Shukfpeare. 
Cardinal Campeius 
Hath left the caule o’ th’ king unhandled, 
Shak/peare. 
Unita'n DSOME, adj. 
1. Ungraceful ; not beautiful. 
I was glad J had done fo good a deed fora gentle- 
woman not unbandfume, whom betore | had in like 


fort helped. Sidney. 
She that fo far the reft outhhin’d ; 

Sylvia the fair, while the was kind, 

Seems only not unhan fome, now. Waller. 


As I cannot admit that there is any thing «»- 
bardfame ot irregular; fo much lefs can I grant 
that there is any thing incommodious tn the globe. 

Woedward. 


ze Iliberal ; difingenuous. 


Unna/nDSOMELY. adv. 
r. Inelegantly ; ungracefully. 

The ruined churches are fo unbandfomely patched 
and thatched, that men do even thun the places for 
the uncomelinefs thereot. Spenfer. 

2. Difingenuoufly ; illiberally. 
He raves, firs and, to coves anv difdain, 
Unhandfume’y would his denial feign. Dryden, 
UnHa'NDSOMENESS, Hefo 
te Want of beauty. 

The fweetnefs of her countenance did give fuch a 
grace to what (he did, that at did make handfome 
the urhandfumen/s of its and make the eye force 
the mind to believe, that there was a praife in that 
uotkiltulnefs. Sidney. 

z. Want of elegance. 

Be not troublefome to thyfelf, or to others, by 

unhanJdfomenc/s or uncleannels Taylor. 


3- Illiberalnefs; difingenuity, 

Unua'npy. adj. Awkward; not dex- 
terous. 

To Unua/ne. v.a. [from un and hang. ] 
To diveft of hangings. 

Unua/ncen. adj. Not put to death by 
the gallows, 


There live not three good men wnhanged in Eng- 
land. Sbakjpeare. 


Unua’p. 2 A Mifluck ; ill fortune. 
She vifited that place, where firit {he was fo happy 
as to fee the caule of her uabap. Sidney. 
Unua/ppiep. [This word feems a parti- 
ciple from unhappy, which yet is never 
ufed as a verb.} Mace unhappy,- 
You have mifled a prince, 
A happy gentleman in blood and lineament, 
By you unbat-pied, and disfigur'd clean. Shbakfp., 
Uxua'ppixy. adv. [from xxhappy.| Mi- 
ferably ; unfortunately ; wretchedly ; ca- 
lamitouily. 
You hold a fair afembly; you do well, lord. 
You are a churchman, or I'll tell you, cardinal, 
l thould judge now mof unbappily,  Shak/peare. 
He was unhappily too much ufed as a check upon 


the lord Coventry. Clarendon. 
l unweeting have offended, 
Unhappily deceiv'd ! Milton, 


UNA 


There isa day a coming, when all thefe witty fanle 
thall be un Tilden. 
UNuA'PrENess. wife 
1. Mitery ; infelicity. 
ft ever he have child, abortive he it, 
Prodigious, und untimely broug it to light, 
And that be heir to his wAurpinfs! Shalfpeare. 
Che real toundation of our unbappiac 1 would he 
laid in our rcafon, and we should be morc tniferable 
than the healts, by how much we have a quicker 
apprehent:ou. Tillo fom. 
li is our great wnhappincfi, when any calamities 


fall upon us, that we are uucafy and dilfatned. 
ake, 


ferry undcectecd. 


2. Misfortune; ill luck. 

Se. Auftin hath laid down a rule to this purpofe, 
though he had the umbappine/s not to follow it 
always himiclf. Aurnet, 

3. Mifchievous prank. 

She hath often dreamed of umbappincft, and waked 

herfelf with laughing. Shatypeare, 
Unwa'pry. adj. 


miferable ; unfortunate ; 


te Wretched ; 
calamitous; diftreficd. Of perfon or 
things. 
Defire of wand'ring this xxlepty morn. 
Mitton, 
You know not, while you here attend, 
Th’ unworthy fate of your unhappy friend : 
Breathilefs he lies, and his unbury’d gholt 
Depriv’d of funeral ntes. 3 Dryden. 
2. Unlucky ; ichievous; Irregular. 
Obfolete, 
To UNHA'RBOUR. v., a To drive from 
fhe leer. 


Uniia'R50URED, adj. Affording no fhel- 


ter. 

“Tis chaftity : 
She that has that is clad in comp'ete feel ; 
And, like a quiver'd nymph, with arrows keen, 
May trace huge foretts, and wah.arbcur'd heaths, 
Infamous hills, and fandy perilous wilds. Miron. 


UnuHaA‘RDENRD. adj, Not confirmed ; 


not made hard, 
Meflengers 
Of ftrong prevailment in unbardered youth. 
Shak/peare, 


Unna'rDY, adje Feeble; tender; ti~ 


morous. 

The wifeft, unexperienc’d, will be ever 
Tim‘rous and loth, with novice modelty ; 
Irrefolute, «nbardy, unadvent’rous, Milton, 


UNHARMED. adj, Unhurt; not injured. 
In trong proot of chaftity well armed, 

From love's weak, childith bow fbe lives urbarm’d, 

Shut/p-are. 

Though great light be infufferable to our eyesp 
yet the higheft deg ec of darknefs does not difeale 
them; for, caufing no ditorderly motion, it leaves 
that curious organ umburmed. Locke. 

The Syrens once deluded, vainly charm'd; 

Ty'd to the malt, Uiytles fail’d wabarm'd. 
Granville, 
UNHA'RMFUL. adj. Innoxious ; innocent. 

Themfelves unburmful, let them live unharm’'d 5 
Their jaws difabled, and their claws difarm'd. 

Dry den, 
UNHARMO'NIOUS, adj. 
1, Not fymmetrical ; difproportiorate. 

Thofe pure, immortel elements, that know 
No grols, no wabarmunicur mixture toul, 

Ejcét him, tainted now, and purge him ctf. Miltons 
2. Unmutical ; ill-founding. 

Hic thoughts are improper to his fubject, his er- 
preflions unworthy of his thoughts, or the turn of 
both isunburnrcrious. Dryden. 

That barbarous cuflom of abbreviating words, to 
fir them Co the meature of verfes, has formed harith, 
unbarmonious founds. Sud bo 


To UNHA/RNESS. V. a. 
1, To loofe from the traces. 


The fweating fteers urbarnefs'd from the yoka 
Bring back the crooked pigh, Dryden, 


5 


UNH 


The mules unbarnefs'd range befide the main. 
Pope. 
Tf there were fix horfes, the coftillion always xs- 
barnef[ed four, and placed them on a table. Swift. 
2. Todifarm ; to divett of armour, 
UNHA’TCHED. adj. 
1. Not difclofed from the eggs. 
2. Not brought to light. 
Some unbatch'd practice 
Hath puddled his clear fpirit. 
Unua/ZzaRDED, adj. 
not putin danger. 
Here 1 fhould Rill enjoy thee day and night 
Whole to myfelf, xrbazarded abroad, 
Fearlefs at home. 
UnNHEA‘LTHFUL. adj, 
wholefome. 
The diteafes which make years wnbealthful, are 
{potted fevers ; and the wnhealthful feafon is the 


autumn. Graunt, 
At every fentence fet his life at flake, 


"Though the diicourfe were of no weighticr things 
Than fultry fummers, or unbeaithful fprings. 


Dryden. 
Sickly; wanting 


Shak/peare 
Not adventured ; 


Milton. 
Morbid; un- 


Unsnea/LTHY. 
health. 
No body would have a child cramm'd at break- 
fat, who would not have him dull and unbeal: ty. 


Locke. 
He, intent on fomewhat that may eafe 


Unbealtby mortals, and with curious fearch 
Examines all the properties of herbs. 


UNHEARD. adj. 
1, Not perceived by the ear. 
For the noife of drums and t:mbrels loud, 
Theirchildren’s cries utheard. Milton. 
2, Not vouchfafed an audience. 
What pangs I feel, unpitied and wnbear’d ! 
Dryden. 


adj, 


Poilips. 


3. Unknown in celebration. 
Nor was his name #nbcard, or unador’d. — 
Milton. 
4. Unuearpb of. Obfcure; not known 
by faine. 
Free from hopes or fears, in humble eafe, 
Unbeard of may 1 |:ve, and die in peace ! 
gs, UNHEARD of. Unprecedented. 
There is foundatioa laid for the moft unbeard of 
coniufion that ever was introduced into a nation. 
Swift. 
To difcourage; to 


Granv. 


To UNHEA’RT. V. a. 

deprefs, 

To bite his lip, 
And hum at good Cominius, much xzbearts me. 
Shak/peare, 

Unsnelatren, adj. Not made hot, 

Neither falts, nor the dittilled {pirits of them, can 
penetrate the narrow pores of xnbealed glais. 


Boyle. 
UNHEEDED. adj. Difregarded; not 


thouzht worthy of notice; efcaping 
notice. 


True experiments may, by reafon of the eafy mif- 
take of fome unbeeded circumitance, be unfucceis- 


fully tried. Boyle. | 
Fle of his fatal guile gave proof umbeedrd. 
Milton. | 
Her hair 
In a fimple knot was ty’d above; 
Sweet negligence! unheeded bait of love. Dryden. 


The triumph ceas’d— tears gufh’d from ev'ry eye, 
The world’s great viclor pafs’é unbeeacd by. Pope. | 


Unue/eDEuL. adj. [from unbeed.} Not 
cautious. 


Unur/epinc, adj. Negligent; carelefs. 
i have not often feen him; if ( did, 
He pafs'd unmark’d by my xuheeding eyes. 
Dryden, 
Unne’seoy. adj. Precipitates fudden. 
Learning his {hip from thofe white rocks to fave, 
Which all slong the fouthern fea-coatt lay, 


Threatuing wahbcedy wreck; abd taibh decay, 
He uemed Aloioa. Spenfers 


UNH 


Nor hath loxe’s mind of any judgment tafte ; 
Wings, and no eyes, figure unbeedy batte. 


Shak/peare. 
So have I feen fame tender flip, 
Sav’d with.care from winter's nips 
The pride of her carnation train, 
Pluck'd up by lome wtheedy fwain. Milton, 
Jo UNHE’'LE. ve a. To uncover ; to ex- 
pofe to view. Spenfer. 


UNHE'LPED, adje Unatifted; having no 
auxiliary; unfupported. 

Unhelp’d I am, who pity’dthe dittrefs’d, 

And, none oppreffing, am by all opprefs’d. Dryden. 
UnHeE’LPFUL. adj. Giving no affittance. 
l bewail good Glo'iter’s cafe 

Waith fad, uzbelpful tearse Shak/peare. 
UnHE WN, part. adje Not hewn. 

In occañons of merriment, this rough-caft, xne 

bewn poetry was inftead of ttage plays. Dryden. 
UNHI'DEBOUND, adje Lax of maw ; ca- 
acious. 

‘Though plenteous, all too little feems 
To Rutt this maw, this valt umbidebound corps. _ 

Ailton. 
To UNHINGE. Y, a. 
te To throw from the hingese 
2. To difplace by violence. 

For want of cement, ribs of rock disjoin'd 
Without an earthquake, from their bale would ftart, 
And hills wabing’d, from their deep roots depart. 

Bi ackmore. 
3. To diforder; to confufe. 

Rather than not accomplifh my revenge, 

Jult or unjuit, L would the world unoinge. baller, 

1f God’s providence did not order it, cheats would 

not only juftle private men out of their rights, but 

unbinge states, and runall into confufion, Ray. 

Unno/Liness, 2. fe impiety; profane- 
nefs; wickednefs. 

Too foul and manifeft was the wmhsline/s of ob- 
truding upon men remiffion of fins for money. 

Raicigh. 
UNHOLY. adj. 
1. Profane; not hallowed. 

Doth it follow that all things now in the church 
are unholy, which the Lord hath not himfelf pre- 


cifely init:tuted ? Hooker, 
From the paradife of God, 

Without remorle, drive out the finful pair, 

From hallow d ground th’ waboly. Milton. 


2. Impious; wicked. 

We think not nurfelves the holier, becaufe we ufe 
it; fo neither thould they with whom no fuch thing 
is in ufe, think us therefore unbo/y, becaule we fub- 
mitourfelves unto that which, tn a matter fo indif- 


comely. 


Far other dreams mv erring foul employ ; 
Far other raptures ot abaly joy. 


Unuo/NOURED. adj, 


Hiroko. 


1. Not regarded with veneration; not ce- 


lebrated. 
Unhonour’d though I am, at leaft, faid the, 

Not unreveng’d that impious act fhall be, Dryden. 
Pales wnbszour'd, Ceres unemploy'd, 

Were all forgot. Dryden. 


2. Not treated with refpect- 
Griev’d that a vifitant fo long fhou!d wait 


Uninatk'd, wahorour'd, at a Monarch’s gate. Pope. 


To Unno‘op. va. To diveft of hoops. 


Unhcop the fair fex, and cure this fathionable 

Aadijon- 
Not expected ; 
greater than hope 


tympany got among them, 
Unuo/pep. 2) adj. 
Unuo'rPeD for. § 
had promifed. 


With wahop’d fuccefs 
Th’ ambaffadors return wich promis’d peace. 


Dryden. 


Heav’n has infpir’d me with a fudden thought, 
Whence your usbsp’d fer fatety may be wrought. 
Dryden 


Unuo'’prrun. adj, Such as leaves no 


room to hope, 


Unuou ‘sep, adj. 


Unuou's—eLLED. adje 


ferent, the wifdom of authority and law have thought 


Pope. 


UNH 


Benedit is not the unbopefuli A hufband that I 
know : thus far I can praile him; he is of approved 


valour. Shak{peare. 
I thought the roufing ftyle I wrote in, might prove 


no unbopeful way to procure fomewhat confiderable 
from thole great matters of chymical arcana, Boylea 


To Unuo'rse. v.a. To beat froin a horte 3 
to throw from the faddle. 
He would wabsrfe the luftieit challenger. 


Shakjpeares 

The emperor refcued a noble gentleman, whom, 

unborfed and fore wounded, the enemy was ready 

to have fain. Knolles. 
On a fourth he flies, and him unborfes tov. 


Daniel, 
They are forc’d 


To quit their boats, and fare like men unbors’d. 
Waller. 

The knights nbors’ may rife from off the plain, 

And fight on foot, their honour to regain. Dryden. 
UwHo/sPrTaBLe, adi. [inhofpitalis, Lat. | 

Affording no kindnefs or entertainment 

to ftrangers; cruel; barbarous. 

The cruel nation, covetous of pres, 

Stain'd with my blood th’ unbofpitable coalt. 
Dryden. 
UNHO’STILE, adji, Not belonging to an 
enemy. 

The high-prancing fteeds 

Spurn their difmounted rideis; they expire 

Indignant, by vzbofřile wounds dettroy’d. 
To UnHou'sk. @. a 

habitation. 

Seek true religion: O where? Marreus ? 
Thinking her unhsus'd here, and fled fzom us, 
Seek her at Rome. Donne. 

Death unawares, with his cold, kind embrace, 
Uv:hous'd thy virga foul trom her tuir bidiag places 

Milton, 


Philips, 
To drive from the 


1. Homelefs; wanting a houfe. 
Cail the creatures, 
Whofe naked natures live in all the fpight 
Of wreakful heav’n ; whole bare, uwrbou/ed trunks, 
To the confircting ele meats expos’d, 
Aniwer mere nature. 
2. Having no fettled ha‘itation, 


Bit that I love the gentle Detde mona, 
I would not my unkau'ed, tree condition 


Shak/pearee 


Put into circumfcription and confine. Sbuak/peare, 
Hear this, 
You znhous’d, lawlefs, rambling libertines ! 
Ssutherx, 


Having not the 
jacrament. 
Thus was l fleeping, by a brother’s liand, 
OFf life, of crown, of queen at once difpatch’d ; 
Cut off even in the bloffoms of my fin, 
Unboufel’d, unanointed, unarell'’d. = Shak/peare. 


Unnu'MBLeD. adje Not humbled; not 
touched with hame or confafion. 
Should I of theie the liberty regard, 
Who treed, as totheir ancient patrimony, 
Unbur-bled, unrepented, unrelormedy 
Headlong would follow ? 


Unnou/rt. adj. Free from harm. 

Of niteen hundred, eight hundred were flain in 

the field ; and of the remaining feven hucared, two 
men only came off unhurt, 

I tread morc lightly on the ground; 

My nimble feet from unbart flaw’rs rebound ; 

I walk in air. 


Adiltcx, 


Bare 


Dryden. 
Supported by thy care, 
Through burning cimes I pafs'd uuburt, 
Ard breath’a4a tainted air. Spetators 


The tars fhall fade away ; 
But thou (halt tlourih in immortal youth, 
Undburt, ainidit the war of elements, 
"Che wreck of matter, and the cruth of worlds. 
Addifon 
Unuu/RTFUL. adj, Inncxious ; harmlefs 5 
doing no harm. 
You hore the duke will retorn co more, or you 
imagine me (00 vnbuitjul sn oppoute. Sb.rhfpeure. 
Flamég øsi s cfu/, hovering, dance in air 
Blackmore. 


UNI 


Unnu'rtrutcy. adv. Without harm ; 
innoxioully, 
We laugh at others as innocently and as unburte 
fully as at ourfelves, Pope toS wift. 
U'n corn, af. (unicornis, unus and cornu, 
Lann. | 
t. A beat, whether real or fabulous, that 
has only onc horn. 
Wert thou tne unicorn, pride and wrath would 
confound thee. Shak/pearce 
U- icorns may be betray'd with trees, 
Bears withgiailes, men with flatterers. Shak/pearee 


Nature in comigerous animals hath placed the | 


hoins inverted upwards, as in the rhinoceros, Endian 
als, and vnicorn bectles. Brown. 

It is not of confequcnce, that hecaufe Diolcorides 
hath made no mention of unicorns horn, there is 
therefure no fuch thing in nature. Ltroqn. 

Some unicorns we will allow even among inf{cats, 
as thole naficornous beetles defcribed by Muffctus. 

Brown. 

Will the fierce unicorn thy voice obey, 

Stand at the crib, and feed upon the hay? Sandys, 
2. A bird. 

Of the unicorn bird, the principle marks are 
thefes headed and footed like the dunghill cock, 
tailed like a goofe, horned on his forehead, with 
fome likenefs as the unicorn is pictured ; Ipurred on 
his wings, bigger than a fwau. Grew. 

U'NIFORM. adj. [xuxs and forma. ] 
1. Keeping its tenour; fimilar to itfelf. 

Though when confuledly mingled, asiu this itra- 
tum, it may put on a face never fo uniform and 
alike, yet it is iu reality very different. Moodwand, 

2. Conforming to one rule; acting in the 
fame manner ; agreeing with each other. 

The only doubt is about the manner of their 
unity, how tar churches are bound to be wniform 
jo their ceremonies, and what way they ought to 
take for that purpofe. Hocker. 

Creatures of what condition foever, though each 
in different manner, yet all with waiform confent, 
admire her, as the mother of their peace and joy. 

Hooker. 

Numbers, being neither wnifcrm in their defigns, 
nor direct tn thei views, neither could manage nor 
miintain the power they got. Swift, 

Unirolamity. z. /. [uniformité, Fr.) 
1e Relemblance to itfelf ; even tenour. 

There is no uniformity in the defign of Spenfer; 
he aims at the accomplii}) neat of no one action. 

Dryden. 

Queen Elizabeth was remarkable for that tteadi- 
Dels and uniformity which ran through all her 
actions. Addijon. 

2. Conformity to one pattern ; refemblance 
of one to another. 

The unity of that vifible body and church of 
Chrift, confiiteth in that uziformity which all the 
feveral perfons thereunto belonging have, by reafog 
of that one Lord whofe fervants they all profefs 
themfelves; that one faith which they all acknow- 
ledge; that one baptifm wherewith they are all ini- 
tiated. fiovker, 

The great council of Nice ordained that there 
(hould be a conttant wxiformity in this cale. 

Nelfon. 
U/nirorMLy. adv. [from uniform. | 
1. Without variation ; in an even tenour, 

That faith received from the apoftles, the church, 
though difperfed throughout the world, doth not- 
withitanding keep as fate, ae if it dwelt within the 
walls of fome one houle, and as :miformly hold, as 
if it had but one only heart and foul. Hooker. 

The capillamenta of the nerves are each of them 
folid and uniform ; and the vibrating motion of the 
ethereal medium may be propagated along them from 
one end to the other unifurmly, and without inter- 
Tuption. Newton. 

2. Without diverfity of one from another. 
Unima'cinasre. adj, Not to be ima. 
gined by the fancy ; not to be conceived. 
Things to their thought 
So unimaginable, as hatc in heaven. Ailton, 

The fkilful organift plies his grave- fancied defcant 

in loft; tugues, os the whole fymphony, with artful 


| 
fumption that the inferiors are likewile unimpaired. 
takewill. 
UNIMPA'IRED, adje Not diminithed ; not 
worn Out. 
Yet xuzimpair’d with labours, or with time, 


UNI 
and wnimaginable touches, adorns and graces the 


well-ftudied chords of fome choice compofer. 
Milton. 


An infinite fucceffion of the generations of men, 
without any permanent foundation, is utterly uni- 
mayinasie. Tillatfor. 

UNIMA'GINABLY. adv. To a degree not 
to be imagined, | 

Little commiflures, where they adhere, may not 
be porous enough to be pervious to the zniviaginably 
fubtle corpufcles, that make up the beams of light. 

X Boyle. 
(inimitable, French ; 


' UNI'MITARLE, adj. 
Not to be imi- 


inimitabilis, Latin. ] 
tated. 
Both thefe are unimitable, 
UnimMo/RTAL. adj. 
mortal. 
They betook them feveral ways, 


Both to deftroy, or unimmortal make 
All kinds. 


UNIMPA'IRABLE. adj. Not liable to 
watte or diminution. 
If che fuperior be unimpairable, itis a trong pre- 


Burnet, 


Milton. 


Your age but feems to a new youth to climb. 
. Dryden. 
If our filver and gold diminifhes, our pubtick 
credit conunues unimpaired. _ Addifen. 
UNniMPLO/RED. aaj. Not folicited. 
If anfwerable file I can obtain 
Of my celeftia! patronefs, who deigas 
Her nightly vifitation x2/mplor'd, 
UNIMPO'RTANT. adj, 
1. Not momentous. 


2. Affuming no airs of dignity. 
A fiee, unimportant, natural, eafy manner; di- 
verting others jult as we diverted ourfe!ves. 


Pope to Swift. 
Un1iMPO'RTUNED. adj. Not folicited ; 
not teafed to compliance, 
Who ever ran 


To danger wnimportun'd, he was then 
No better than a fanguine, virtuous man. 


Mitten. 


Dorne. 


UniMPROVABLE,. adj, Incapable of me- 
lioration. 

UNIMPRO'VABLENESS, 7#. /. [from unim- 
provable, | Quality of not being im- 
provable. 

This muft be imputed to their ignorance and 


unimprovablenc/s in knowledge, being generally 


without literature. Hammond. 


UNIMPROVED. adje 
1. Not made better. 
2. Not made more knowing. 
Not a mak went ynimprov'd away. Pope. 
3. Not taught ; not meliorated by inftrac- 
tion. 
Young Fortinbrals, 
Of unimproved mettle, hot and full. Shak/peare, 
Shallow, wimproved intellects are confident pre- 
Glanville. 


UNINCRE/ASABLE, adje Admitting no 
increafe. 

That love, which ought to be appropriated to 
God, rcfults chicfly from an altogether, or almoft 
unincreafable elevation and vattnefs of atlection. 

Boyle. 


tendcrs to certainty. 


Uni nDi/FFERENT. ad’, Partial ; leaning 
toa fide. 


His opinion touching the catholick church was 
as unindifferent, as, touching our church, the opi- 
nion of them that favour this pretended reformation 
i Hecker. 


Uninou'strious, gdi. Not diligent ; 
not laborious. 


1S. 


Not immortal ; | 


UNI 


Pride we cannot think fo fluggith or unindufrious 
an agent, as not to find out expedients for its pur- 
pofe. Decay of Piety, 

UntneLa'MED. adj. Not fet on fre. 

When weak bodies come to be inflamed, they 

gather a much greaver heat thao others have srin- 

flamed. Bacon, 

UNiInNFLA MMABLE. aay, Not capable of 
being fet on fire. 

The uninflammable {pirit of fuch concretes may 
be pretended to be but a mixture of phlegm and 


falt. Boyle. 
UNINFO'RMED. adj. 
1. Untaught; uninftructed. 
Nor uninform'd 
Of nuptial fanQity, and marriage rites. Milton. 


No uninformed minds can reprefent virtue fo noe 
ble to us, that we neceflarily add fplendour to her. 
Pope. 
2. Unanimated ; not enlivened. 
Unince'nuous, adj. liberal; difin- 
gZenuous. 

Did men know how to diftinguith between reports 
and certainties, this itcatagem would be as unfkiltul 
as itis uningenuous. Decay cf Piety. 

UNINHA'SITABLE. adje Unfit to bein- 
habired. 

If there be any place upon earth of that nature 
that paradife had, the fame muĝ be found within 
that fi ppoled uninhabitable burnt zonc, or within 

the tropicks. Ralcigh. 

Had not the deep been form'd, that might contain 
All the colleéted treatuses of the main ; 

The earth had itill o’erwhelm’d with water flood, 
To man an uninbabitable oud. Blackssore. 

UNINHA'BITABLENESS. z. f. Incapacity 
of being inhabited. 

Divers radicated opinions, fuch as that of the ur- 
inhabitablene/s of the torrid zone, of the folidity of 
the celettial part of the world, are generally grown 
out of requeft, Boyle. 

Uninua'siten, adje Having no dwellers. 


The whole ifland is now weninbabited. Sandys. 
Uninhabited, watill'd, unfown 
It lies, and breeds the bleating goat alone. Pope. 


I caft anchor on the lee tide of the ifland, which 
feemed to be waisthabited. Swift, 
Uni'nyurep. adj, Unhurt; fuffering no 
harm. 
You may as well fpread out the unfun’d heaps 
Of milers’ treafure by an outlaw’s den, 
And tell me ir is fafe ; as bid me hope 
Danger will let a helplefs maiden pafs 
Uninjur’d in this wild, furrounding wafte. Miltox. 
Then in full age, and hoary holinefs, 
Retire, great teacher! to thy promis'd blifs: 
Untouch'd thy tomb, uninjur’d be thy duft, 
As thy own fame among the tuture ult! Prior, 


Uninscrt/Bep, adj, Having no infcrip. 
tion. 
Make facred Charles’s tomb for ever known ¢ 


Obfcure the place, and waiafcrié’d the ftone. 
Oh fa& accurtt ! Fope. 


Unrnspi‘kep. adje Not having received 
any fupernatural inftruction or illumina- 
tion. 

Thus all the truths that men, xy/n/pired, are 
enlightened with, came into their minds. Lecke. 
My paftoral mufe her humble tribute brings, 
And yet not wholly xninfpir'd the tings. Dryden. 


Uninstru'cTep, adj, Not taught; not 
helped by inftruétion. 
That fool intrudes, raw in this great affair, 
And uninfiruéled how to ttem the tide. Dryden 
twill be a prejudice to none but widows and or- 
phans, ard others wxinfPriucted in the arts ard mae 
nagement of more {kiltul men. Locke. 
It is an unfpeakable blefiing to be barn in thote 
parts where wifdom flourilhes ; though there are 
even in thefe parts leveral poor uainfirudicd perfors. 
Aid for. 
Theugh we find few among us who profets 
theinfelves Anitliropomorphites, yet we may od, 
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amonet the ignorant and wxinfiructed chriftians, 
many of that opinion. Locke, 

Uninstru'ctive. adje Not conferring 
any improvement. 

Were not men of abilities thus communicative, 
their wifdom would be in a ereat meafure ufelels, 
and their experience xinfiruGive. Addilon, 

UNINTELLIGENT. ad. Not knowing; 
not fkilful; not having any confcioul- 
neft. J 

We will eive you fleepy drinks, that your fenfes 
may be unintelligent of our infufficience. Sbakfp. 

The vilible creation is fur otherwite apprehended 
by the philolophical enquirer, than the uzintclligent 
vulgar. Glanville. 

This conclufion if men allowed of, they would 
not defroy ill-formed produ@ions. Ay, but thefe 
monfterse Let them be fo; what will your drivel- 
ling, uminteiigent, untrattadie changeling be ? f 

whe. 

Why then to works of nature is affign’d 
An author anizteigent and blind ; 

When ours procecd trom choice È Blactmore. 

The obvious products of unintelligent nature. 

Beniley. 
UNINTELLIGIBLLITY. » fJ- Quality of 
not being intelligible. 

Credit the waintectigidility of this union and mo- 
tion. Glanville. 

lf we have truly proved the wninteliizibility of it 
in all other ways, this argumentation is undeniable. 

Burnet. 

UNINTE'LLIGIBLE, adj, [unintelligible, 

French.] Not fuch as can be under- 
ttood. 

The Latin, three hundred years before Tully, 
was as unintelligible in his time, as the Englith and 
French of the fame period are now. Swift. 

Did Thetis 
Thefe arms thus labour’d for her fon prepare ; 
For that dull foul to ttare with ttupid eyes, 
Oa the learn’d unintelligible prize ! Dryden. 

This notion muł be delpifed as harwnlefs, vaine 

telligibie enthufiafn. Rogers. 
UNINTETLI CLE UE. Ina manner 


not to be underftogd. 
Sound is not zaintellizgibly explained by a vibrat- 
ing motion communicated tothe medium. Locke. 
To talk of Ipecifick differences in nature, without 
reference to general ideas, is to talk unizteiligibly. 
Locke. 
UNINTE'NTIONAL. adj, Not defigned ; 
happening without detign. 
Belides the wnizrentional deficiencies of my ttyle, 
I have purpofely tranfgreiTed the laws of oratory, in 
making my periods overlong. Boyle. 


UnxteresseD. ? adj. Not having 
Uni’nrenestep. § interet. 

The greate part of an audience is always wis. 

tere{fed, though feldom knowing. Dryden. 
Unintermi'rrepd. adj. Continued ; not 
interrupted, 

This motion of the heavenly bodies feems to be 
partly continued and #nintermitted, as that motion 
er the firit moveable partly interpolated and unin- 
terrupted. Hale. 

Uninters:’xep. adj. Not mingled. 

Uiintermix'd with fitious fantafies, 

I verify the truth, not poetize. 


adv. 


Daniel. 


Uninrerru'etep. adj. Not broken; 
not interrupted. 
Thy conftant quiet fills my peaceful brealt 
With unmixt joy, uninterrupted ret. Rofcommsn. 
Governments fo divided among themfelves in 
matters of religion, maintain uninterrupted union 
and corrcfpundence, thar no one of them is for in- 
vading the rights of another. Addifon. 
The hills rife infenfibly, and leave the eye a vatt, 
uninterrupted profpec. Aldsifor. 
The uninterrupted ititch in fuperficial wounds is 


rejccled. Sharp. 
UnNtnTERRU PTEDLY, cdu, Without in- 
terruptions 


UNI 
A fucceffive argumentation wninterrupted’y con- 
tinued, 10 an actual exiitence of believing, anu con- 
gregations in all ages unto the end of the world. 
Pearfen. 
The will thus determined, never lets the under- 
ftanding lay by the object; but all the thoughts of 
the mind, and powers of the body, are wminierript- 
edly employed. Lecke. 
UNINTRE'NCHED. adj. Not intrenched. 
It had been co@ardice in the frojans, not to have 
attempted any thing azainit ac army that lay unfor- 
tied and wxintrenched. Pope. 
UnINVE'STIGABLE. Not to be 
fearched out. 
The number of the works of this vifible world 
being wninvefiigable by us, afford us a demonttra- 
tive proof of the unlimited extent of the Creator's 


adj. 


fkill. i Ray, 
Uninvi'Tep. adj. Not afked. 
His honeft friends, at thirfty hour of dufk, 
Come uninvited, Philips. 


Unyjoi/nTep, adj. 
t. Disjointed ; feparated. 

1 hear the found of words; their fenfe the air 
Diffolves uzzjointed ere it reach my ear. Milton. 

2. Having no articulation. 
They are all three immoveable or umyointed, of 
the thicknefs of a little pin. Grew, 
U'nxion. z. /. [unic, Latin. ] 
1. The act of joining «wo or more, fo as 
to make them one. 

Adam, from whofe dear fide I boaft me fprung, 
And gladly of our wnion hear thee Ipeak, 

One heart, one foul, in both ! Milton, 

One kingdom, joy, and xaion without end. 

Milton. 
2. Concord ; conjun¢tion of mind or inte- 
refts. 

The experience of thofe profitable emanations 
from God, mo commonly are the firt motive of 
our love ; but when we once have tafted hisigood- 
nefs, we love the {pring tor its own excellency, paf- 
fing froin confidering ourfelves, to an union with 
God. Taylor. 

3. A pearl. Notin ufe. 

The king thal] drink to Hamlet's better breath; 

And in the cup an union fhall he throw, 

Richer than that which four fucceffive kings 

ln Denmark's crown have worn. Sbak/peare, 
4. In law, 

Union is a combining or confolidation of two 
churches in one, which is done by tie confent of 
the bilhop, the patron, and incumbent. And this is 


properly called an xnion: but there are two other | j 
forts, as when one church is made {ubjeét to the | UNITER. x. 


other, and when one man is made prelate of both, 
and when a conventual is made cathedral. Touching 
wnicw in the firft fignification, there was a ftatute, 
an. 37 Hen. viir. chap. 21. that it fhould be law- 
ful in two churches, whereof the value of the one is 
not above fix pounds in the king’s books, of the firit 
fruits, and not above one mile diltant trom the other. 
Uxion in this fignification is perfonal, and that is for 
the life of the incumbent; or real, that is, peryetual, 
wholoever is incumbent. Cswwell. 


Unxi'parous. adj, [nuns and pario.) 
Bringing one at a birth. 

Others make gord the paucity of their brecd with 

the duration of iheir days, whereol there want not 

examples in animals wriparous. Brown. 


U'nison. adj. [unus and fonus, Latin. | 
Sounding alone, 


Sounds intermix'd with voice 
Clioral, or uxifon. 


Unison. xe f. 
1. A ftring that has the fame found with 
another. 

When moved matter meets with any thing like 
that from which t received its primary imprets, it 
wil in like manner move it, as in mufical ttrings 
tuned wnifors. Glanviile. 

2. A fingle unvaried note. 

Loft was the nation’s fenfe, nor ceuld be found, 

While a loog, lulemn waifon went round. Pepe. 


15. To join in intereit. 


Biitron.| 1° ‘The ftate of being one. 


UN I 
Diverfify’d "midft xifre of chime, 
Freer than air, yet manacied with rhyme. Harte, 
U'nitT. nf. [ urus, UHILUS y Latin. ] One; 
the leatt number; or the root of nume 


bers. 

If any atom fhou!d he moved mechanically, withe 
out attradiion, ‘tis above a hundred million millions 
odds to an wit, that it would not rike upon any 
other atom, but glide through an empty inierval 
without contact. bentley. 

Units are the integral parts of any large number. 

Watts. 


To Uni'te. v. a. [unitus, Latin. ] 
1. To join two or moresnto one, 
The force which wont in two to be difperfed, 
In one alone right hand he now unitese  Spenfer. 
Whatever truths 
Redeem’d from error, or from ignorance, 
Thin in their authors, like rich veins of ore, 
Your works waite, and Rill difcover more. Dryden, 
A propofition for uziting both kingloms was bes 
gun. Swifte 
2. To make to agree. 
Tte king propoled nothing more than to unite his 
kingdom in one form of worthip. Clarendon, 
3. To make to adhere, 
The peritonzum, which is a dry body, may be 


united with the mufculous fetl, Wifeman, 
4. To join. 
In the lawful name of marrying, 
To give our hearts uzited ceremony, Shakipeare, 


Charity is of a fattening and wiring nature. 
Pearfor. — 
Let the ground of the picture be well wired with 
colours of a triendly nature. Drydens 


Unto theit alembly mine honour be not thou 
united. Genefis. 
To Uni/TE. vS: 
t. To join in an a@; to concur; to act in 
concert. 
lf you will now mite in your complaints, j 
And force them w:th a conftancy, the cardinal l 
Cannot ttand under them. Shbakfprares | 
z. To coalefce ; to be cemented; to be 
confolidated. 
3. To grow into one. 
Uni'tepLy. adv. With union; fo as to 
join. 
The eyes, which are of a watry nature, ought to 
be much painted, and waitedly on their lower parts 3 
but boldly touched above by the fight and fhadows. 
Dryden, 
J. The perfon or thing that 
unites. 
Supgofe an writer of a middle conflitution, that 
fhould partake of iome of the qualities of both. 
Glanville. 
Uni'tron. n. f. funion, French ; from 
unite.) The att or power of uniting 3 
conjunftion ; coalition. A.word pro- 
per, but little ufed. 
As long as any different fubftance keeps off the 
writion, hope not to cure a wound. Wifentan. 


U'xitive. adj. [from unite.) Having 
the power of uniting. 
That can be nothing elfe butthe wxitive way of 


religion, which coniilts of the contemplation and 
love ot God. Norrise 


U' MET ee [uxitas; Latin. ] 


Thofe hereticks introduced a plurality of gods ; 
and fo made the profeflion of the unity part of the 
fymbolum, that Mould difcriminate the orthodos 
{rom them. ` Hammond, 

‘The' produétion of one being the deltruction of 
another, although they generate, they increafe not; 
and mutt not be faid to multiply, who do not tran- 
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fcend an unity. Brown. 
Man is to beget 

Like of his like; his image multiply’d: 

In unity defective ; which requircs 

Collateral love, aad deareit amity. Miio 


E 


. 


UNI 


Whatever we can confider at one thing, furgefs 

to the underManding the idea ot unity. Locke. 
2. Concord ; conjunétion. 
Vhat which you hear, you'll fwear 

You (ce, there ıs fuch xzity in the proofs, Shat/p. 

Nor can we call thofe many, who endeavour to 
keep the vzity of the fpirit in the bond of peace. 
By ihis, faid our Savour, fhall all men know that 
ye are my difciples, if ye have love one to another ; 
and this is the sznity of charity. Pearfin, 

Take wxity then out of the world, and it diflolves 
into a Chaos. Holyday. 

We, of all chriflians, ought to promote arity 
among ouifelves and others. Sprat, 

3. Agreement; uniformity. 

Yo the avoiding of diffenfion, it availeth much, 
tha’ there be amongtt them an usxi:y, as well in 
ceremonies as in doctrine, Elovier. 

4. Principle of dramatick writing, by 
which the tenour of the ftory, and pro- 
priety of reprefentition, ts preferved. 

The urities of ume, place, and action, arz 
exactly obferved. Dryden. 

Although in poetry it be abfolutely necefary that 
the wnicics of time, place, and a¢tion thould be 
thoroughly unJeiftood, there is {till fomethine more 
effential, that elevates and altonihes the fancy. 

Addifon. 
gs. In law. 

Unity of poffeffion is a joint pofieffion of two 
rights by leveral titles. For example, 1 take a 
Jeafe of land from one upon a certain rents after- 
wards | buy the fee-trmole. This is an unity of 
poficifion, whereby the lcafe is extinguithed; by 
realon that 1, who had before the occupation only 
for my rent, am become lord of the fame, and am 
to pay my rent to pone. Cowell, 

Unju'pcep. ad. Not judicially deter- 
mined. 

Caufes unjudg’d difgrace the loaded file, 

And ileepinz laws the king’s neglect revile.  Privr. 
UNIVERSAL. adj. (univer/alis, Latin. | 
I. General; extending to all, 

All forrowed: it all the world could have feen ’r, 
the woe had been universal, Shak/peare. 

Appetite, an univerful wolf, 

So doubly feconded with will and power, 

Nutt make perforce an wuiverful prey, 

And latt eat up itlelf. Shak/peare. 

Divine laws and precepts fimply and formally 
moral, are univerfa/, in reipect of perfoos, and in 
regard of their perpetual obligation. White. 

This excellent epiltle, though, in the front of it, 
it bears a particular infcription, yet in the drift of 
it is waiverjal, as defigning toconvince all mankind 
of the necefiuty of feeking tor happinefs in the 
gofpcl. Ssutb. 

No fubject can be of universal, hardly can it be 
of general concern. Reynolds, 

2. Total; whole. 

From harmany, from heav’nly harmony, 

Thos univerfal trame brgan. Dryden, 
3- Not particular; comprifing all particu- 

lars. 
f From things particular 

She doth abtra&t the univerAi/ kinds. Davies. 

An univerfal was the objećt of imagination, and 
there was no tuch thing in reality. Arbus, and Paje. 

UNIVERSAL. x». /. -The whole; the 
general fyftem of the univerfe. Not 
in ufe. 

To whatend had the angel been fet to keep the 
€ntrance into paradife after Adam's expulfion, if 
the wniverfal had been parad:fe ? Ruleizh. 

Plato caileth Gog the caufe and original, the na- 
ture and realon of theunive:fal, Raleigh, 

Universa’tiry. u. J. [univerfalicas, 
fehool Latin.) Not particularity ; genc- 
rality; extenfion to the whole. 

This catholicifm, or fvcond affection of the 
ehurch, confiitcth generally in caviver‘ality, asem- 
bracing all forts of perfons, as to be dilleminated 
through all nations, as comprehending all ages, as 
containing all neceffary and faving truths, as 
obliging all conditions of men to all kind of obedi- 
ence, as curing all difedfes, and planting ali graces 
in the fouls of men. Learfon. 


UNJ 


This catalogue of fins hut of An-undera limita- | 


tions an univefality of tin under a certain kind ; 
that is, of all funs of diredt and pei fonal commision. 
Scutb. 

The uniucrfality of tie deluge LinGft upon; and 
that marine bodies are found im all pares of the 
world. Modu ard. 
A {pceal conclufen cannot be inleried irom a 
moral ynizeruli y, nor always trom a phyfical one; 
though it may oe always infecred Irom an uniti! - 
Jalicy that is metaphylcal. Watts. 
He might have fecn it in an Inftance or two; and 
he mittook accident lor aniverfulily. Reynolds. 
Univelrsarty. adv. [trom aniverfol) 
Throughout the whole; without excep- 


ticn. 

Lhofe offences which are breaches of fuperna- 
tural laws, violate in general that principle of res- 
fon, which willeth aafverfal/y to fy trom evil. 

Hooker. 

There bent beheld, where waiverfal'y admiir'ds 

Milton, 

What he borrows from the antients, he repays 
with ufury of his own, in coin as good, and as uni- 
qerfally valuable. 

“This inttitution of charity-fchools universally 
prevailed. f Addijon. 

U/NIVERSE. x. f. [univers, Fr, univerfum, 
Lat.] ihe general fyftem of things. 
Creeping murmur, and the poring dark, 
Fills the wide veilel of the univerfe.  Sbakfpeare. 

Gud here fums up all into man; the whole intoa 

part; the univerfe into an individual. South, 
Father of heav’n! 


Whofe word call’d out this uaiverfe to birth. Prior. 


Unive'rsity. u, f. [univerjitas, Lat.) A 


ichool, where all the arts and faculties 


are taught and ftudied. 


While L play the good huiband at home, my fon 
and fervants fpend all at the univerfity. Shak/peare. 
Inthe treatifes alfu of place between ecclealtical 
dignitics, or degrees of the uaiverfities, fuch rea- 
fons and authorities are commonly ufed as may be 
Selden. 
The univerfiiies, efpecially Aberdeen, flourithed 
under many excellent fcholars, and very learned 
Clarendon, 


applied lnkewile to temporal dignities. 


men. 
Unt'vocalt. adj. [univocus, Latin. | 
1. Having one meaning. 


Univecal words are fuch as fignify but one idea, 
or but one fort of thing equivocal words are fuch as 
fignify two or more different ideas, or difterent forts 
Watts. 


2. Certain; regular ; purfuing always one 


ot objects. l 


tenour. 


This conceit makes putrefaCtive generations cor- 
refpondent unto feminal productions; and conceives 
inequivocal eficcts, and univocal conformity unto 
Brown. 


the efficient. 
Uni'vocaLLy. adv, [from univocal, | 


I. In one term; in one fenfe. 


How is fin univecaily diftinguithed into venial 


and mortal, if the venial be not fin ? Fall 


It were too great prefumption to think, that there 
is any thing in any created nature, that can bcar 
any perfect refemblance of the incomprehenfible 
perfection of the divine natures very being iticlf 


does not predicate waivocal’y touching God, and 


any created being, and intellect, and will, as we 
Hale. 


attribute them to him. 

z. ln one tenour. 
All creatures are generated vsivccally by parents 

of their own kind; there is no fuch thing as {pon- 

taneous generation. Ruy. 
Unyjolyous. adj. Not gay; not'cheerful. 

Morn, late rifing o’er the drooping world, 

Lifts her pale eye awyoyour, Thomfon. 
Unyu4sr. adj. |injufe, Fr. injuftus, Lat. ] 

Iniquitous; contrary to equity; contrary 

tojuitice. It is ufed both of perfons anu 

things. 

I thould forze 
Quarrels uzjy/? againtt the good and loyal, 
Deitroying (nem far wealth, Shatfpeare. 
The Viercies, 
Finding his ulurpation mot xzjuft, 
Egdvavour’d sry edvauccment tu the throne, Shak/. 


[Unyu'sriFsaBLe. adje 


Dry den. . 


UNK 


He that is aj in th Icalt, is une alfo in 
niuch. ube. 

Succeeding kings’ juft recovery of their righe 
from uny fi ufurpations and extortions, fl.ali never 
be prejudiced by any aćt of mines Kirg Charles. 

Th’ wey? the jun hath faine Mitton, 

He who was fu uryuf as to do his brother an 
injury, wall {carce be tu jult to condemn himle!l for 
ile Lacke. 
Not to be dc- 
fenved ; not to be juitified. 

li thefe reproaches, which aim Only at oftentation 
of it, he fo unjuflipable, what thall we fay to thole 
tliat arc drawn, thatare founded in malice ? 

Government +f the Tongue. 

lf we could look intoefiecis, we might pronounce 
boldly: but tor a man to give his opinion of what 
he fees but in part, is au wyaf fable piece of ralh- 
nefs. Addifon, 

In a juft and honourable war we engaged; not 
out of ambition, or any other u»jufl: fuble motive, 
but tor the defence of all that was dear to us. 

Atterbury, 


UNJU'STIFIABLENESS, me f The qua- 


lity of not being juftifiable. 
tle wihed them to confider of the illegality of 
all thole commiullions, and of the wyjuflifablene/s 
of all the proceedings which had been by virtue of 
them. Clarendon. 
When it is unlawful upon the emjufipasllerncfs of 
the ground, we finan it ull we pul an eud to it. 
Keulewell, 


UNJU'STIFIABLY, adv, Inamanner not 
to be detended. 
Unju’sTLy. aav. 
to right. 
If aught againtt my life 
Thy country fought of thee, it fought waju/Ply. 
Milton, 


Whom, but for voting peace, the Greeks purlue, 


In a manner contrary 


Accus’d uajuffly, then unjuftly Slew. Denham, 
Your choler does way fly rife, 
To fee you friends purfue your enemiese Dryden. 


Moderation the one fide very jully difowns, and 
the other as wxyuff/y pretends to. Swift, 
UNKE'MPT. adj, Not combed, Obfolete. 

Thenot, to that 1 chofe thou dolt me tempt; 
But ah! too well 1 wot my humble vaine, 

And how my rhimes been rugged and xrhempt. 
Spenfer. 
To Unks’NNEL. v. a. 
t. To drive trom his hole. 

Search, feek, find out. 1 warrant we'll uzkere 
nel the fox. Let me {top this way firit. Sn, now 
uncape. Shakjtvare. 

I warrant you, colonel, we'll untennel hime Dryd, 

2. ‘To roufe trom its fecrecy or retreat, 
It his occult guilt 
Do not itfelf unkennel in one lpcech, 
It is a damned gholt that we have feen, Shak/peare. 
UNKE'NT. adj, [ux and ken, to know, | 
Unknown. Obfolete. 
Go, little book, thyfelt prefent, 

As child whofe parent is uxkent, 

To him, that is the pretident 

Ot noblenels and chivalrie, 

UNKE'PT. ad). 
1. Not kept; not retained, 
z, Unobferved ; unabeved. 

Many things kept genera'ly ‘néretofore, are now 
in lıke fort generally vaiept, and abolithed, every 
where. flo:ker, 


Unki’nn. adj, Not favourable; not be- 


nevolent. 
ln mature there's no blemifh but the mind; 
None can be call’d deform'd, but the unkind. 
: Sbakfprare. 
To the noble mind 
Rich gifts wax poor, when givers prove unkind. 
Shakipeare. 
To Nimrod our author feems a little wvdina; and 
fays, that he againit right enlarged his empire. 


Spenfer. 


Locke. 
A real joy I never knew, 
Till I believ'd thy paflion trues 
A real grief I nc’er can tind, 
Till thou provst perjus’d or unkind, Prior, 


UNK 


Or, if they ferve you, feree you difinclin’d, 
And, in their height of kindoefs, are xrkind. Young. 
Unxi'noey, adj, [un and kind. | 
1, Unnatural; contrary to nature. 
They, with their fithinefs, 
Polluted this tame gentle foil long time, 
Thart their ewo motner loath’d their beattlinets, 
And ’gan abhor her brood’s unkiadiy crime, 
All were they bora of her owa native dime. Spen/er. 
2. Malignant; unfavourable. 
The goddefs, that 10 rural fhrive 
Dwell’it here with Pan, or Sylvan, by bleft fong 
Forbidding every bleak, unkind.’y tog 
To touch the profperous growth of this tall wood. 
Milton. 
Unk npbiy. adv. 
1. Without kindne’s ; without aifection. 
The herd, untindly wile, 
Or chaces him from thence, or trom him flies. 
Dexoar. 
If we uxkindiy part, 
Will not the poor fond creature break her heart ? 


Dryden. 
2, Contrarily to nature. 
All works cf nature, 
Abortive, monftrous, or uzkindiy mix'd. Milton. 


Uncrxpness 2 f) [from untind.| Ma- 
lignicy ; ill-will; want of affection. 
Take no unkindre/s of hishatty words. Shak/p 
His unjutt wnkindne/s, thai io all reafon thould 
have quenched her love, hath, like an impediment 
in the current, made it more viulent and unruly- 
Shuk/peare. 
After their return, the duke executed the fame 
authority in conferring all favours, and in revenging 
himfelf upon thofe who had maniletted any unkind- 
refs towards him. Clarendon. 
Eve—As one who loves, and fome xakindnc/s 
meets, 
With (weet, auftere compofure, thus reply’d. V4i/t. 
Chritt, who was the only perfoa to have reteuied 
this wntindnefs, finds ao extenuation of ir. Sou'h. 
She figh'd, the wept, fhe low'd; *twwas all the cou’d; 
And with ynkizdnefs feem`d 10 tax the god. Dryden. 
Jo Unxi'nc. w.a. To deprive ot royalty, 
God-fave king Henry, uzki»g’d Richard fays, 
And fend him many years o! (unthine days! Séav/. 
It takes the force of law: how then, my lord! 
If as they would uzkirg my father aow, 


To mzke you way. 
Unen'ssen. adj. Not kiffed. 


Sou! herr. 


Foul words are but foul wind, and foul wind is 
but foul breath, and foul breath is noilome; there- 


fore 1 will depart xak if?, Shafpears 


U'NELE. x. f. [oncle, Fr.) The brother of 


one’s father or mother. See Unc Le. 
The Engiith power is near, led on by Malcolin, 


His urcle Siward, and the guod Macduff. Sbz%/p. 
Give me good fame, ye pow'rs! aad make me jutt: 


Thus much the rogue to public ears will truft : 
Io private then :— When wilt thou, mighty Jove ! 


My wealthy unele from this world remove? Dryden, 
Unbecoming a 


UNKNI'GHTLY. «aj. 
knight. 


With fix hours hard riding through wild places, 
I overgot them a little before night, near an old iil- 
favoured cattle, the place where I perceived they j 
meaat to perform their wvknizétly errand, Sidrey. 


Jo UNKNI'T. v. a. 
1. To unweave; to feparate. 
Would he had continued to his country 
As he bezan, and not vrå»it himfelt 
The noble knot he made! 
2. To open. 
Urknit that threat’ning, unkind brow, 
And dart not fcoroful glances from thuie eyes. 


Sbhak/peare. 


Jo Unxno'w.v. a. ‘To ceafe to know. 
lvs already known; 
Oh! can you kecpit from yourfelves, unkmzv itt 


Smith. 


Unxno'was te. aaj, Not to be known. 


Diftinguith well between knowables and xr- 
bates. 


knswables. 
UNkxo'WInG. adj. 
1, Ignorant; not knowing; with of. 


Shbakfpeare. 


UNL 


Let me foesk to th’ yet urdncwirg wald, 


How thefe things came abour. Si 
Though unkectzizg perfons may accu. 1355 
ye: can they never the mere abfolve them 
Decay ] Lie Lye 
Urkncwing I prepar`d thy bridal bed; 
With empty hopes of happy iffue ted. Dryden. 


Urkrewing he requires it; and when known, 
He thinks ichis; and values it, ’tis gone. Drysen. 
His hounds, xzxhkvswins of his change, ourlue 
The chace, and their miftaken matter flew. Deyd. 
Proteus, mounting from the hoary dzep, 
Surveys his charge, untnowing cf deceit. 
2, Not practifed ; not qualified. 
So S.ybian hunt!men, on fome fandy plain, 
Fiom fhady coverts rouz d, the lion chace + 


Pope. 


And flowiy moves, unknogui»g to give place. 
Drys: . 
T hefe were they, whofe fouls the furiestte=.'d, 
And curs’d with bearts unknowing how to yie-d. 


The kingly beait roars out with loud ditdain, | 
{ 
| 


Pope. | 3, To put out. 


Unkno'winc ry. adv. Ignorantly; with- 
out knowledge. 
The beauty I behold has ftruck me dead : 
Unkrowingly the ftzikes, and kills by chance. 
i Drycen, 
They are like the Syrians, who were first fù: ten 
with blindnefs, and uzknceing/y led out ot 


er 

way, inio the capital of their eneiby’s Country. 

Adi:/on. 
Unknown, adj. 
te Not known, 
"Tis not wrkncsun to you, 
How mech 1 have difabled my eitate. Shakfpeare. 
Many are the treesof God, that grow 
In Paradife, and various, yet unknown 
To us. Milton. 


Here may I always on this downy grafs, 
Unknown, unfcen, my e2fy minutes pals! Recomm. 
If any chacce has hither brought the name 
Of Palamedes, not unknown to tame, 
Accus'd aud fentenc’d fur pretended crimes. Dryd. 
Though incett is indeed a deadly crime, 
You are not guilty, fince xnkzewn 'us done, 
And, known, had been abhorr’d. Dryden. 
At tear of death, that faddens all 
With terrors round, can reafon hold her throne; 
Defpife the known, nor tremble at th? unkrown ? 
Pope. 
2. Greater than is imagined. 
The planting of hemp and flax would be an ur- 
known advantage to the kingdom, Bacon. 
3. Not having cohabitation, 
l am yet 
Unknswn to woman; never was forfworn. Sbakf. 
4. Not having communication. 
Ata little inn, the man of the houfe, formerly 
a fervant in the family, to do honour to his old 
matter, had, uzknown to fir Koger, put him up in 
a fign-polt. Addif.n, 
UNLA'BOURED. adj. 
1. Not produced by labour. 
Uniaboured harveits fhall the fields adorn, 
And clulter'd grapes fhall blulh on ev'ry thorn. 
Dryden. 
2. Not cultivated by labour. 
Not ealtera monarchs, on their nuptial day, 
ln dazzling gold aod purple hine fo gay, 
As the bright natives of th’ wr/aour’d field, 
Cavers'd in fpinning, and in looms untfkili’d. 
Blackmore, 
3. Spontaneous ; voluntary. 
Their charms, if charms they have, tke truth 
fupplies, 
And from the theme xn/abzur'd beauties rife. 
Tickel. 
To Unta'ce. v. a. 


1. To loofe any thing fatened with ftrings. 


He could not endure fo cruel cale, 
But thought his arms to leave, and helmet to xxlace. 


Spenfer, 
A little river roll"d, perfe 
By which there fat a knight with helm ur/ac’d, 
Himfelf retrething with the liquid colc, Spenjfer, 
The ke!met from my brow eniac’d, 
2. To loofe a woman's drefs. 


Pope. 
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Can I forget, when they in prifon placing her, 
With (welling heart, in ipite, and duc difdainfulne’s, 
She lay fordead, tl) 1 help'd with un/acizg her? 

Sidney. 

Unlace yourfelf, for that harmonicus chime 

Teils me from you, that now itis bed-tune. 

‘ Donne. 
3. To divelt of ornaments. 
You unlace your reputation, 

And fpend your rich opinion tor the name 

Of a night-brawler. Sbak/peare. 
Fo UNLA’DE. V. 4. 
1. ‘Lo remove from the veffel which carries. 

He’s a fooliih feaman, 

That, when his ihip is finking, will not 

Uniade his hopes inte another bottom. Denham. 
2. To exonerate that which carries. 

The venvrous merchant, who defign'd for far, 
And touches onourhafpitable fhore, ; 

Charm‘d with the fpleadour of this northern ftare 
Shail here wlade him, and depart no mure, Diyd. 

Uled of a veifel. 
We landed at Tyre; for there the hip was to 
unlace her burden. As. 
UxLAID. adje 
1. Not placed ; not fixed. s 
- \Whatfcever we do behold now in this prefent 
«world, it was iawrapped within the bowels of divine 
mercy, written in the book of eternal wifdom, and 
held in the hands of omnipotent power, the firit 
foundations of the world being as yet unlaid. 


k Hooker. 
2. Not paciñed; not ftiiled; not fup- 
preffed. 


No evil thing that walks by oight, 
lue, meagre hag, or ftubborn wxlaid ghoft, 
Hath hurtful pow’r o'er true virginity. Miltons 

UNLAME’NTED, adj. Not deplored. 
After fix years fpent in outward opulency, and 
inward murmur that it was not greater, he dicd vx- 
lamented by any. Clarendon. 
Thus wz/amented pals the proud away, | 
The priće of tools, and pageant of a day. Pape, j 


To UNLA'TCH. v.a. To open by lifting : 
up the latch. 

My worthy wife \ 

The door uz/atch'd, and, with repeated calls, i 

1 

| 

í 


Invites her former lord within my wails. Dryden, 


Unxca'wrut. adj, Contrary to law; not 
permitted by the Jaw. 
Before ! be convict by courfe of law, 

To threaten me with death is moft ualuwful, 
Shakfpeare. 
It is an uslawful thing for a Jew to come unto 
one of another nation. Aas, 
Shew me when it is our duty, and when enlaw- 
Sul, to take thefe courfes, by fome general rule of a 


perpetual, never-failing truth. South. 
The fecret ceremonies | conceal, 
Uncouth, perhaps unlawful 1o reveal. Dryden 


Unca'wFuLLy, adv, 
I. In a manner contrary to law or right. 
He that gains.all that he can lawfully this year, 
next year will be tempted to gain fomething wnfaws i 
Sully. Taylor. 
2. Iilegitimately ; not by marriage. 
I had rather my brother die by the law, than my 
fon fhould be umawfully born. Sbhak/peare. 
Give me your opinion, what part 1, being unlutu- 
fully born, may claim of the man’s affection who 
begot me. Addifon, 
UNLA'WFULNESS. 4#. f. u 
1. Contrariety to law; ftate of being not 
permitted. 
If thofe alledged teflimonies of {cripture did ine 
deed concern the matter to fuch effect as was pre- 
tended, that which they thould infer were xx/azufule 


AA Hooker, 
The original reafon of the un/awfulne/s of lying 


is, that it Carries with it an act of injuftice, and a 
violation of the right of him to whom we were obliged 
tofignity our minds. Souib. 
2. Ileyitimacy. 
To UNLE'ARN, v.a. To forget, or dif- 
ufe, what has been learned. 


2 


—— _— 


~ 
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Antifthenes, being alked of one, what learnin? 
was mof vecctlary for man’s liie? aulwered, Vo 
unlearn that which © naught. Bacon 

This were to imply, that all hooks in bein 
fhould oe deftroyed; and that all the age fhould 
take new pains to waleurn thofe habits which have 
colt them fo much labgur. Bolder. 

‘The government of the tongue is a piece of mora- 
lity which fober nature dictates, which yet our 
gieateit (cholars have wn/earnt. Decay cf Piety. 

Some cyders have by art, or age, urlearn’'d 
Their genuine relith, and of fundry wines 
AiYum'd the flavour, Philips 

What they thus learned from him in one way, 
they did not unlearn again in another. Arterbury. 

A wicked man is not only obliged to learn to do 
well, but unlearn his tormer life. Rogers 

UNLE'ARNED. adj. 
1. Ignorant; not informed; not inftruc- 


ted. 
This felected piece, which you tranflate, 
Foretells your ftudies may communicate, 
From darker dialect of a ttrauge land, 
W ifdom that here th’ wnlcarn’d thall underftand. 
Davenant. 
And by fucceflion of wrlearned times, 
As bards began, fo monks rung on the chimes. 
Rofcommon. 
Some at the bar with fubtilty defend 
The caufe of an u»learned, noble friend. Dryden. 
Though urlearned men well enough underitand 
the words white and black, yet there were philofo- 
phers found who had fubtilty cnough to prove that 
white was black. Locke. 
z. Not gained by ftudy; not known. 
They learn mere words, or fuch things chiefly as 
were better xnlearned. Milton. 
. Not fuitable to a learned man, 
J will prove thofe verles to be very unlearned, 
neither favouring of poetiy, wit, or invention. 
Sbuak/peare. 
UNLE'ARNEDLY. adv. Ignorantly; grofsly. 
He, in his epiltle, plainly affimeth, they think 
urleariedly who are of another belief. Brown, 


UNLE'AVENED. «dj. Not fermented; not 
mixed with fermenting matter. 

They baked urleavened cakes of the dough, for it 

was not leavened. Excdus. 


UNLeE'ISUREDNESS. n. f Bufinefs; want 
of time; want of leifure. Not in ufe. 

My eifay touch ng the (cripture having been 
written partly in Eng'and, partly in another king- 
dom, it were it:ange if there did not appear much 
unevennels, and it 1t did not betray the unlcifured- 
mcf ot the wandering author. Boyle. 

Unce'ss. conjuxd. Except; ifnot; fup- 
pofing that not. 

Let us not fay, we keep the commandments of 
the one, when we break the commandments ot the 
other: tor uzlefs we oblerve both, we obey neither. 

Hovker. 

U: If: 1 look on Sylvia in the day, 

There is no day fur me to look upon. Shat/prare. 

What huiden ftrength, 

Unlefs the (trengtb of heav'n, if you mean that ? 

Milton. 
For fure I am, x#/e/s I win in arms, 

To ttand excluded from Emilia’s charms; 

Nor can my_ttrength avail, uzis by thee 

Eudu’d with force I gain the victory. Dryden. 

The commendation of adverfanes is the greateit 
trinmph of a writer, because it never comes uniels 


extorted. Dryden. 
No poet ever fweeily fung 

Unlefs he were. like Fhabus, young ; 

Nor ever nymph tn! pir’d to thyme, 

Unifs, like Venus, in her prime. Swift. 


Unce'ssoneD. adj. Not tanght, 
The tull fuin of me 
Is an unleffen'd girl, unfchool'd, unpractis’d 5 
Harpy an this, the is not yet fo.0.¢ 
Bur the may learn. 
UNce'T TERED. adj, 
taughr. 
Waien the apotiles of our ford were ordained te 
alter the laws of heatieailb religion, Si. Paul ex- 


Shatfpeare. 
Un! te 
nicarnea ; un- 
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cepted, the ret were unfchooled and uxlettered men . 
Fisker. 

Such as the jocund Aute, or camefome pipe 

Stirs up among the loule, w/etter'd hinds, 

Who thank the gods amiis. Ailton. 
Th’ urletter'd chritlian, who believes in grofs, 

Plods on to heav’n, and ne’er is ata lofs. Dryden 

Unc'eviteed. adje Not laid even. 

All wnlevelt'd the gay garden lies. Tickel 


Untisi'dinous, adj, Not lufiful; pure 
from carnality. 
In thofe hearts 
Love unlibidinows rcign'd 3 nor jealoufy 
Was underituod, the injur'd lover's hell. Ailton. 


UN Lt'ceNnseD. adj, Having no regular 


yermiffion. 
Atk what boldaefs brought him hither 
Unlicenfed Milon. 
Warn the thoughtlefs, felf-confiding train, 
No more, unlicens’d, thus to brave the main. Pope, 


Unui'cken. adj. Shapelefs; not form- 
ed: from the opinion that the bear licks 


her younz to Mape. 
Shape my legs of an unequal fize, 
To dilpropoition me in every part, 
Like to a chaos, or w</ick'd bearswhelp, 
Thofe urlicks beur-whelps. 
The bloody bear, an independent bealt, 
Unlick d to form, in groans her hate expreft. 
n Dryden. 
UnLi'GHuTED., adj, Not kindled; not fet 


on fire. 

There lay a log unlightedon the earth : 
For th’ unborn chief the fatal fillers came, 
And rais’d it up, and tofs’d iton the fame. Dryden. 

The facred wood, which on the altar lay, 
Untouch'd, wxlighred glows. 


Un vi'GHTSOME. adj. 
wanting light. 


Ehak/fp. 


Donne. 


Prior. 


Dark ; gloomy; 


Firft the fun, 
A mighty fphere! he fram’d, unlig bt/ome firlt, 
Though of xthereal mould. Milton. 
Un i'KE. adj. 
1. Diliimilar ; having no refemblance. 
Where cates are fo unlike as theirs and ours, I fee 
not how that which they did fhould induce, much 
lefs inforce us to the fame practice. Hooker. 
So the twins humours, in our Terence, are 
Uniike; this hasth and rude, tbat fmooth and fair. 
Denham. 
Unlike the nicenefs of our modern dames ; 
Affected nymphs, with new affecicd names. Dryd 
Our ideas, whilit we are awake, fucceed one an- 
other not much uziike the images in the infide of a 
lanthorn. Locke. 
Some the difgrac’d, and fome with honours 
crown d; 
Unlike fuccefles equal merits found. Pope. 
2. Improbable; uolikely; not likely. 
Make not impoflible that which but feems unlike. 
Sbatfpeare. 
What befei the empire of Almaigne were not wn- 
like to betal to Spain, if it thould break, Bacon. 


Un ii'keLinoon, } x. f. [from uulikely.] 
UNLI'KELINESS. § Improbability. 

The work wascarried on, amidft all the wn/tiedi- 
bovds and difcouraging circumftances imaginable ; 
the builders holding the !word in one hand, to de- 
fend the trowel working with the other. South. 

“here are degrees herein, from the very neigh- 
bourhood of demo.ftration, quite down to improba- 
bility and unliken:fs, even to the confines of impot- 
bility. Lecke. 


UNLIKELY. adj. 
t. Improbable ; not fuch as can be reafon- 
ably expected. 
A very wlikcly envy fhe hath tumbled upon. 
Sidney. 
2. Not prom'fing any particular event. 
Fit cis are miraculvus and frange, when they 


grow by unlikely means. locker. 
My advice and aCtions both have met 
Succefs in things uzlikely. Denbam 


This colls€tion we thought not only waltke/y to 
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reach the future, but unworthy of the prefent age. 
Swift. 
Unikey. adv. Improhably. 

The pleafures we are to enjoy in that converfae 
ton,not vnlikely may proceed from the difcaveries 
each (hall commusncate to another, of God and na- 
ture. Pope. 

Unnikeness, ». A Diffimilitude; want 


of refemblance. 

Imitatio: pleates, becaufe ig affords matter for ene 
quiring into the truth or falthood of smiratien, by 
Comparing its likenels or undiken fs with the origicale 

Dryden, 

Uncui'mttTaaste. adj, Admitting no 
bounds, 

He tells us ’tis unlimited and wxlimitable, Lockes 


UN Li'MITED. adj. 

I. Having no hounds; having no limits, 
So unlimited is our impotence to recompence or 
repay God's dilection, that it fetters our very w'fhes. 
Boyle, 
It is fome pleafure toa finite underftanding. to 
view undimited excellencies, which have no bounds, 
though it cannot comprehend them, Tillotfon. 
2. Undefined ; not bounded by proper cxe 


ceptions. . 

With grofs and popular capacities, nothing doth 
more prevail than unlimited generalities, becaule of 
their plainnefs at the firit fight; nothigg lefs, with 
men of exact judgment becaule fuch Š es are not 
fafe to be trufted over far. f Hooker. 

3. Unconfined ; not reftrained. 

All the evils that can proceed from an untied 
tongue, and an unguarded, urlimited will, we put 
upon the account of drunkenrefs. Taylor. 

Afcribe not unto God luch an walimited exercife 
of mercy, as may deltroy his jultice. Rogers. 

Hufbands are counfelled not to truft too much to 
their wives owning the doċtrine ol wxlimised conju 
gal fidelity. Arbuthnot, 


UNLI'MITEDLY. adv, Boundlefly ; with- 


out bounds. 

Many afcribe too unlimitedly to the force of a 
good meaning, to think that ic is able to bear the 
ftrefs of whatloever commiffions they thall lay upon 
ite Decay of Piety. 

UnLI'NEAL. adj. Not coming in the order 


of fucceffion. 
They put a barren fcepter in my gripe, 

Thence to be wrench’d with an wadineal hand, 

No fon of mine fucceeding. Shatipeares 
To UNui'Nk. v.a. To untwilt ; to open. 

About his neck 

A green and gilded fnake had wreath'd itfelf; 

Who with her head, nimble in threats, approach’d 

The opening of his mouth; but fuddenly 

Seeing Orlando, it wdink'd itlelf. Shat fpeare. 
UNLI'’QUIFIED, adje Unmelted ; undif- 

folved. 

Thefe huge, unwieldy lumps remained in the 
melted matter rigid and unliquificd, Ñoating in it 
like cakes of ice in a river. Addifon, 

To UNLvo’aD, V. a. 
1. To difburden; to exonerate; to free 


from load. 
Like an afs, whofe back with ingots bows, 
Thou bear’ft thy heavy riches but a journey, 
And death wcateth thee. Shui fpeares 
Vain many forbear, or cares xzload thy mind; 
Forget thy hopes, and give thy tears to wind, 
Creech. 
Some to unload the fertile branches rune  Pcpte 
2. To put off any thing burdentome. 
To you duke Humphry muit aloud his grief, 


Shut/peare. 
Nor can my tongue ur/sad my heart’s great bur- 
then. Soak/peare. 


To Unuo'cx, V. a. 
t. To open what is fhut with a lock. 
l have feen her ss:/cck her clofet, take forth paper, 
Sbuk) peare, 
She fpringsa light, — 
Unlocks the door, and, euvring out of breath, 
The dying faw, aad iaitruments of death. Dryden, 
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2. To open in general. 
My purfe, my perlon, my extremeit means, 
Lie all un/sck’t to your occaftons, Sbakfpeare. 
I vielled, and uwndcch’d her all my heart, 
Who, with a grain of maxhood well refolv’d, 
Might eafily have hook off all her fuares, Ailton. 
Sand-is an advantage to cold clays, in that it 
warms them, and z7Jocés their binding qualities. 
Mortimer. 
A lixivium of quick-lime warlocks the falts that are 
entangled in the vifcid juices of lome fcorbutick 
perlons. Arbutonst. 
Thy fovefts, Windfor! and thy green retreats 
Tavite my lays. Be prefent, fylvan maids ! 
Unleck your {prings, and open all your hades. Pepe 
Unco’cxed. adj. Not faltened with a 
locks R 
UxLo'oKED. 2 adi. Unexpetted ; not 
Unto/oxen for. | forefeen 
Yet perhaps had their number prevailed, if the 
king of Pontus had not come ux/coked for to their 


fuccour. Sidney. 
How much un/ook'd fer is this expedition! —[ 
Shat/peare. 


God, I pray him 
That none of you may live your natural age, 
But by fome unlook*y accident cut off. Sbak/peare. 
Whatfoever is new is wxlooked for; and ever it 
mends fome, and pares others. Bacon. 
From that high hope, to what relapfe 
Urlosked fur are we tall’n ! Paradife Regained, 
Your affairs I! have recommended to the king, 
but with walooked fuccefs. Denbam, 
Nor fame | (light, nor for her favours call; 
She comes uzlook'd for, itthe comes at all. Pope. 
Jo Un too'st. va. To loofe. A word |! 
perhaps barbarous and ungrammatical, | 
the particle prefixed implying negation ; | 
fo that zo unloafe, is properly zo bend, 
York, unlvofe your long imprifon’d thoughts, 
And let thy tongue be equal with thy heart. Shak/. 
The weak, wanton Cupid 
Shall from your neck zr/64fe his am‘rous told; 
And, like a dew-drop from the lion's mane, 
Be thook to air. Shak/{peare. 
Turn him to any caufe of policy ; 
The gordian knot of ithe will xzdosfe, 
Familiar as his garter. Sbak/peare. 
It reed in you, 
‘T’ unloofe this tied-up juice when you pleas’d. 
Shatfpeare. 
The latchet of his hoes I am not worthy to ftoop 
down and xnbosfe. Marr. 
He thatthould fpend all his time in tying inexui- 
cable knots only to baffle the induftry of thofe that | 
fhould attempt to unioofe them, would be thoushr 
not too much to have terved his generation. 


Unvo’vinc. adi. 


Ux LuckiILy. adv. 
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There feems by this word generally more 

intended than barely negation, See Un- 

LOVELUI NESS. 

li. Unkind; not fond. 
Thou, bleft with a goodly fon, 

Did yield confent to difinhertt him; 

Which argu'd thee a mott vsloving lather. Shab f, 


Uutortunately; by 


ill luck. 

Things have fallen out fo wnluckily, 

That we have had no time to move our daughter. 
Sh dfpeare. 

Anant dropt unluckily into the water. L Efr. 

A fox unluckily crolfing the road, drew off a confi- 
derable detachment. Addifon. 

Untu’cKy, adj. 

t. Unfortunate; producing unhappinefs. 
This word is generally uled of accideuts 
flightly vexatious. 

You may make an experiment often, without | 
meeting with any of thofe xaiuesy accidents which | 
make fuch experiments mifcarry. Boyle. 

z. Unhappy ; milerable ; fubject to frc- 
quent misfortunes. 

Then thall I you recount a rueful cafe, 

Said he; the which with this uzlucky eye 
I lare beheld. 

3. Slightly mifchievous ; 
waogifh, 

His triendthip is counterfeit, feidome to truf; 

His doings wnfuckie, and ever unjuft, Tuffer. 
Why, cries an wnlucty wag, a lefs bag might 

have ferved. L' Ef urge. 
There wasa lad, th’ unluckic? of his crew, 
Was fili contriving fomething bad, but new 
King. 


Spenfer. 
mifchievouliy 


. Hl-omen’d ; inaufpicious. 
When I appear, fce you avoid the place, 
And haunt me not with that wa/ueky tace. Dryden. 


Uncu'strous. adje Wanting fplendoar ; 
wanting luftre. 
Should I join gripes with hands 
Made hard with hourly talthood, as with labour ; 
Then glad mvtelt with peeping in an eye, 
Bale and unlufircus as the (moky light 
That's ted with ttinking tallow. Shuk/peare 
To Uncu'te. w. a. To feparate veilels 
clofed with chymical cement 
Our antimony thus handled, affordeth us an ounce 
of fulphur, of fo fulvhureous a fmell, that, upon 
the ualuting the vef¥cls, it intecled the room with a 
fearce (uppoxtable ttink. Boyle. 


Unma'DE. adj. 


Decay of Piety-| 1, Not yet formed ; not created. 


To UnxLoo'se. v. n. To fall in pieces; to 
loofe all union and connection. 
Without this virtue, the publick union muĝ xn- 
Toofe; the ftrength decay; and the pleafure grow 
faint, Collier. 


Thou walt begot in De mogargon’s hall, 
And faw'it the fecrets of the world wzmade, Spenf. 
Then might’it thou tear thy hair, 
And fall upon the ground as 1 do now, 


Taking the meafure of an unmade grave. Shak/p. 


Un o’sanre. adj. (A word rarely ufed.}| 2. Deprived of form or qualities. 


Not to he loft. 
Whatever may be faid of the unlofable mobility of 


atoms, yetdivers part: of matter may compofe bodies | 3» 
that need no other cement to unite them, than the | 


Bayle. | 


juxta pofitron and retting together of their parts, 
whereby the air, and other fluids that might difi- 
pate them, are excluded 
Un o'ven. adj. Not loved. 
As love does not always reflect itfelf, Zelmane, 
though realon there was to love Palladius, yet could 
not ever perfuade her heart to yield with that pain to 
Falladius, as they feel, that feel unloved love. Sid. 
What though I be not fortunate ; 
But miferable molt, to love xrlow’d!  Shbakfpeare. 
He was generally «/oved, as a proud and fuperci- 
lious perfon. Clarendon. 
Unco'vetiness. 2. / Unamiablenefs ; 


inability to create love. 

The old man, growing only in age and affetion, 
followed his fuit with all means of unhoneft fervan s, 
large promifes, and each thing elfe that might belp 
to countervail his own ualovelinefs. _ Sidney. 

Un o'veLy, adj. That cannot excite love, 


The firft earth was perfeStly wnmace again, taken 
allto pieces, and framed a-new. 
Omitted to be made. 
You may the wor!d of more defects upbraid, 
That other worxs by nature are wade ; 
That the did never at her own expence 
A palace rear. Blackmere. 
UNMa'IMED, adj. Not deprived of any 
effential part. 

An interpreter thould give his author entire and 
unmaimed ; the dition and the verification only 
are his proper province. Pepe, 

UnMa'KABLE, adj. 
made. 

lf the principles or bodies are unalterabie, they 
are alfo wamakadle by any but a divine power. 

, Grew. 

To Unma’ke. ©. a. To deprive of former 

qualities before poflefled ; to deprive of 
form or being. 


They've made themfelves, and their fitnefs now 
Docs unmake you, Shak; peare. 


by ocdward. i 
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Cod does not make or urmake things, to try cx- 
periments. Burnet. 
Empire! thou poor and defvicable thing, 
When fuch as thete make, or umale aking. 
Dryden. 
Bring this euide of the light within to the trial; 
God, when he makes the pPophet, does not ynmate 
the man. Lake. 
To UNMa'N. tas 
1. To deprive of the confituent qualities 
of a human being, as reafon, 
What quite ymnann’d in tolly?  Shrk/peave. 
Goofs errors ynman, and Itrip them of the very 
principles of reafon and tober dilcourle. South, 
2. To emafculate. 


“ph oy break into irrefolution ; to dejett. 
Jer clamours pierce the Trojans” eats, 
Unman their courage, and augment their ‘ears. 


Dryden, 
Again unnmann'd, a thoxer of oirows fhed. Pope. 
UNMA'NAGEABLE. adj. 


1. Not manageable; not eafily governed. 
They'll judge every thing by models of their own, 
and thus are rendered wrmanupcatle by any autho- 
rity but that of ablolute dominion Glanwvilk. 
None can be concluded usmuanageable by the 
milder methods ot government, til they have been 
thoroughly tied upon him; and it they will not 
prevail, we make no excules for the obitinate. 


Locke. 


Ulyffles vail'd his penfive head; 


2. Not eafily wielded. 
UNMA'NAGED. adj. 
1. Not broken by horfemanfhip. 

Like colts, or uzmanaged horfes, we ftart at cead 
bones and Iiiclefs b ocks. Taylore 

2. Not tutored; not educated. 

Savage princes fla(h out fuinetimes into an irregu- 
lar greatnefs of thought, and betray, in their actions, 
an unguided force, and unmanaged virtue, Felten, 

Unma'ncrks, } 
Una/Niy. 
1. Unbecoming a human being. 

It is ttrange to fee the uzmuandike cruelty of mane 
kind, who, nor content with their tyrannous ambi- 
tion, to have brought the others’ virtuous patience 
under them, think their mafterhood nothing, with 
out doing injury to them. Sidney. 

Where the act is unmanly, or the expectation 
contradictious to the attributes of God, our hopes 
we ought never to emertain. Collicxe 

2. Unfutrable toa man; effeminate. 

By the greatnefs of the cry, it was the voice of 

man; though it was a very uumaniike voice, fo to 


cry. Sidneya 


aa}. 


New cuftoms, 
Though never lo ridiculous, 
Nay, letthem be wzman/y, yet are follow'd. 
Shak/peare. 
This is in thce a nature but affected ; 
A poor unw:anly melancholy, {prung 


From change ot fortune. Shak[peare, 
My fervitude, ignoble, 
Unmanly, ignominious, infamous. Milton. 


Unmaniy dread invades the French aftong’d, 

And Rreight their ufelefs arms they quit. Philipse 

Think not thy friend can ever iteel the foft 
Unmar/y warmth and tendernefsof love. Addifon, 

UNMA'NNERED. ad, Rude; brutal ; un- 
civil. 

You have a flanderous, beaftly, unwafh’d tongue 
In your rude mouth, and favouring yourlelf, 
Unmanner'd lord. Ben Fonfume 

li your barking dog difturb her eafe, 
Th? urmanner d malefactor is arraign’d., Dryden, 


Not pofGble to be| Unma'nneruiness.%. /. Breach of civi- 


lity ; ill behaviour. 

A fort of unzmannerlinefsis apt to grow up with 
young people, it not early reftrained; and that i6 a 
forwatdnefs to interrupt others (peaking. Lickes 

UNnMA'NNERLY. adj. lll-bred ; not civil; 
not complaifant. 
Sweetheart, 
I were unmannerly to take you oul, 


And notto kils you. Shak/pears, 


| 
| 


ia. 
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He call'd them untaught knaves, ugmanner ly, 
"So bring a floveniy, unhandfome corfe 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility, Shakfpeare. 
He will prove the weeping philofopher when he 
grows old, being fo full of unmannerly fadnefs in his 
‘outh, Shab/peare. 
Rare-faced ribaldry is both unmannerly in itfcll, 
and fulfome to the reader. Dryden. 
A divine dares hardly thew his perfon among fine 
gentlemen ; or, if he fall into fuch company, he is 
in continual apprehenfion that fome pert man of 
pleafure fhould break an unmnannerly jeft, and render 


him ridiculous. Swift. 
UNMA'NNERLY. adv. Uncivilly., 
Forgive me, 
If I have us*d myfelf unmannerly. Sbakfpeare. 


UnManu’RED. adj, Not cultivated. 
The land, 
In antique times, was favage wildernefs ; 
Unpeoplcd, unmanur'dy anprov’d, unprais d- 
> Spenfer. 
Una RKED, adj. Not obferved ; not re- 
garded, 

I got atime, wamarked by any, to {teal away, I 
cared not whither, fo I might efcape them. Sidrey. 
_ This place wamark'/, though oft I walk’d the 

e green, 
In all my progrefs I had never feen. Dryden. 

Entring at the gate, conceal’d in clouds, 

He mix'd, rsmark'd, among the bufy throng, 
Borne by the tide, and pafs’d unfeen along. Dryd. 
Urmark'd, unhonour’d at a monaich’s gate. 
Phe. 
Unma'rerted. adj. Having no hufband, 
or no wife. 

Urmarricd men are beft friends, het matters, beft 
fervants, but not always beit fubjects, for they are 
light to run away. Baron, 

Hufbands and wives, boys and wamarry'd maids. 

à ‘Dryden. 
Jo Unma'sr. v. a. 
1. To firip of a mafk. 
2. To ftrip of any difeuife. 
With full cups they had w1a/R'd his foul. 
R2fcommon. 

Though in Greek or Latin they amufe us, yet a 
tranflation vamafks them, whereby the cheat is 
tranfparent. Glanville. 

JoUnma'sx. v. n. To put off the mak. 

My hufband bids me; now I will urmak. 

This is that face was worth the looking on. Sha‘/p. 
Unma'sked. adj. Naked; open to the 
yew. 

©, Iam yct to learn a ftatefman’s art; 

My kindnefs and my hate uzma/k'd | wear, 
For friends to tru, and enemies tofear. Dryden. 


UNMA'’STERABLE. adje Unconquerable ; 


nat to be fubdued. 

The fator is unmaflerable by the natural heat of 
man ; not to be dulcitied by concoction, beyond un- 
favoury condition. Brown, 


UNMASTERED, adj. 
1. Not fubdued. 


2. Not conquerable. 
Weich what lofs your horour may fuftain, if you 
Or lofe your heart, or your chatte treafure open 
To his uzmaufter'd importunity. SLak/peare. 
He cannot his uzmafler d grief fultain, 
But yields torage, to madnefs and difdain. Dryden. 


UNMA'TCHABLE. adj. Unparalleled ; un- 


equalled, 
The foul of Chrif, shat faw in this life the face 
„of God, was, through © vifidle prefence of Deity, 
filled with all manner of graces and virtues tn that 
urmate bable degree oi perfection ; tor which, of him 
we read it written, that God with the osl of gladne's 
anointed him. do-ker. 
England breeds very valiant cieatures: thcir ma:- 
- tiffs are of unmatchable courage. Shat/peare 


Unmaltcuen. adj. Matchlefs; having 
no match, or equal. 
That glorious day, which two fuch navies faw, 
As each, unmatch'd, might to the world give law ; 


VoL, IL. 


UNM 
Neptune, yet doubtful whorn he thould obey, 
Held to them both the trident of the fea. Dryden, 
UNME’ANING, adj. Fxprefling no mean- 
ing; having no meaning. 


With round, ynmeaning face. Pope. 
Unmelant. adi. Not intended. 
The flying {pear was after llus fenes 

Boe Rhictus happen'd on a death wameant, Dryd. 


Unme/ASURAaBLE, adj. Boundlefs ; un- 
bounded. 
Common mother ! thou 
Whofe womb unmeafurable, and intinite breatt 
‘Teems and tecds alt. Shakfpeare. 
You preferved the luftre of that noble tamily, 
which the uumcafurable profulion of ancettors had 
eclipfed. Swift, 
UNME/ASURED. adj. 
1. Immenfe ; infinite. 
Dors the fun dread th’ imaginary fign, 
Nor farther yet in liquid ether roll, 
Till he has gain'’d fome unfrequented place, 
Lott to the world, in va, waneafur'd {pace ? 
Blackmore, 
2. Not meafured ; plentiful beyond mea- 


fure. 
From him all perfect good, unmeafar’d out, de- 
fcends. Aiiltn. 
UnmrE’DDLED with. adj, Not touched 
not altered. 
The flood-gate is opened, and clofed for fix days, 
continuing other ten days wameddled with, Carew. 
Unme/DI TATED. adje Not formed by 
previous thought. 
Neither various ftyle, 
Nor holy rapture, wanted they, to praife 
Their Maker, in fit ttrains pranounc’d, or fung 
Unmediiated, Mitton, 
Unme‘er, adj. Not fit; not proper; not 
worthy. 
Madam was young, x2meer the rule of fway. 


AY penfers 
AY hat {peare. 


Tam unmet; 
For J cannot flatter thee in pride. 
O my father! 
Prove vou that any man with me convers'd 
At hours wnmcet, relufe me, hate me, Soat/peare. 
Alack ! mv hand is fworn 
Ne’er to pluck thee trom thy thorn; 
Vow, alack ! tor youth wemeec, 
Youth fo apt to pluck a 1weet. 
Sts fellowthip vzmcet for thee, 
Gond reafon was thou freely thould’itdiflike. Mitt. 
That mufe detires the latt, the Jowett place, 
Who, though unmeet, yet touch'd we trembling 
titring 
For the tair fame of Anne. Prior. 
UnmE'LLOWED. adj, Not fully ripened. 
His years but young, but his experience old ; 
His head uxmeliow'd, but his judgment ripe. 
Shakfpeare. 


by heat. 


Shatfpeare. 


UnĒE'LTED. adj. Undiffolved 
Snow on AEtna does ummelied he, 
Whence rowling flames and fcatter’d cinders fv. 
Wailer. 
UNME’NTIONED, aaj. Not toid; not 
named. 

They left not any error in government enmen- 
tioned or unpreficd, with the tharpet and moit pa- 
thetical expr: fions. Clarendon. 

On let me here fink down 
Into my gave, “nmention'd and unmourn'd ! 
Southern. 


UnmeRcHANTABLE. adje Unfaleable ; 
nor vendible. 
They feed on falt, xxmerchantable pilchard. 
Carew. 
UnmeE‘RCIFUL. adj. 
i. Cruel ; fevere ; inclement, 
For the humbling of this srmercifut pride in the 
le, providence kas found outa way, L’ Ehrange. 
The pleafant lure ot flame delights children at 
firk ; but when experience has convinced them, by 
the exquifite pain it has put them to, how crucl 
and unnercifal it isy they are atraid to touch it. 
Locke. 
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Whatfoever do@rine reprefents God as unjifit and 
unmerciful, cannot be from God, becaufe it fubverts 
the very foundation of religion. Rogers. 

2. Unconfcionable ; exorbitant. 

Not only the peace of the honeft, unwriting fub- 
ject was daily moleficd, but uamerciful demands 
were made of his applaufe, Pope. 

Unmet RcIFULLY. adv. Without mercy ; 
without tcndernefs. 

A litice warm fellow fell moft unmercifully upom 
his Gallick majefty. Addifon, 

Unme’rctrurness. 2. /. Inclemency ; 
cruelty ; want of tendernefs. 

Confider the rules of friendthip, left juftice turn 
into unmercifulnefs, Tayler, 

Unme'Ri TABLE. adj. Having no defert, 
Not in ufe. 

Your love deferves my thanks; but me defert, 

Unmeritable, fhuns your high requett. Sduk/peare. 
Unme‘riITED, adj. Not de‘erved ; not 
obtained otherwife than by favour. 

This day, in whom all nations thall be blef, 
Favour urmerited hy me, who fought 
Forbidden knowledge by forbidden means. Alistan. 

A tottering pinnacle wae erited greatnefs is. 

Government of the Tongue. 


| UNMB'RITEDNESS. ne fe State of being 


i | 


undeferved., 

As to the freenefs or uxmeritedzefs of God's love z 
we need but contider, that we fo little could at fir 
deferve his love, that he loved us even before we 
had a being. Boyle. 

Unmi'LkED. adj. Not milked. 

The ewes {till folded with diftended thighs, 

Unmilk'd, lay bleating in diftrefsful cries. Pope. 
Uni’xpeb, adj. Not heeded; not re- 


garded. 
He was 
A poor, uxmirde? outlaw, fneaking home ; 
My father gave him welcome to the fhore. Shakfpe 
He after Eve (educ'd, unminded, flunk 
Into the wood. Dilton. 
Unmi'NbFuL. adj. Not heedful; not re- 


gardful ; negligent ; inattentive. 
Worldly wights in place 

Leave off their work, urmindful of this law, 

To gaze on them. Spenfer. 
I hall lct you fee, that I am not wrmindful ot the 

things you would have me remember. Bayle. 
Who now enjoys thee, credulous, all goid 5 

Who always vacant, always amiable, 

Hopes thec ; of flattering gales 

Urmirdful. NMiltor. 
Unmirdful of the crown that virtue gives, 

After this mortal change, to her true fervants, 

Amonptt the enthroned guds on fainted feats. Milte 
He, not xxmindful ot his ufual art, 

Fill in diflembled fire attempts to part 3 

‘Then roaring beafts he tries. Dryden, 
When thofe who diflike the conftitution, are fa 

very zealous in their offers for the fervice of their 

country, they are not wholly wamizdful of their 

party, or themfelves. Swift, 

To Unmi'nGLe. v. a. To feparate things 


mixed. 
It will zvminzgle the wine from the water; the 
wine alcending, and the water defcending. Bacon. 
UNMI'NGLEABIE. adj, Not fufceptive of 
mixture. Not ufed. 
The fulphur of the concrete lofes by the fermen- 
tation, the property of oil being umminglcable with 


water. Boyle. 
The urmingleuble liquors retain their ditio&t 
furfaces. Boyle. 


UNMI'NGLED. adj, Pure; not vitiated by 
any thing mingled. 
As eafy may’(t thou fall 
A drop of water in the breaking gulphy 
And take w:mingled thence your drop again, 
Without addition or diminiihing. Shakipeare, 
Springs on high hills are pure and unmingled. 
Bucor. 
His cup is dull of pure and unmingled forrow 


.) for . 
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Vee's of unminzied wines 
Wellifuaus, undecaying, and divine. 
Uxm{Įmrky. adj. Not fouled with dirt. 
Paf, with fafe, yymiry feet, 
Where the rais‘d pavement leads athwart the freet. 
Guy. 


Pope. 


UNMI'TIGATED. adj, Not foftened. 
With oublick accufation, uncovered Ilander, u»- 
mitigated rancour. Shak/peare. 
Usi/xep. } adj, Not mingled with any 
Unmi’xt. 4 thing; pure; not corrupied 
by additions. 
Thy commandment all alone thall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 
Unmix'd with bafer matter. Shakjpeare. 
It exhibits a mixture of new conceits and old ; 
whereas the initauration gives the new, unmixed 
otherwile than with iome little afperfion of the old. 
Bacon. 
Thy conftant quiet fills my peaceful breaft 
With unmix'd joy, uninterrupted ret. Ro/commen. 
What is glory but the blaze of fame, 
The people’s praife, if always praile wamix: ? 
Milton. 
Thy Arethufan ftream remains unfoil’d ; 
Unmixt with foreign filth, and undefil’d. Dryden, 
Together out they fly, 
Infeparable now, the truth and lie: 
And this or that unmixt no mortal ear fhal! find. 


Pope. 
Unmo/anepn. adj. Not lamented, 
Fatherlefs diftrefs was left smmoan'd; 
Your widow dolours likewife be unwept. Shakfp. 
Unxmot'st. adj. Not wet. 
Volatile Hermes, fiuid and uzmoif, 
Mounts on the wings of air. Philips. 


UNMOI'STENED. adj. Not made wet. 

The incident light that meets with a groffer li- 
quor, will have its beams more or lefs interruptedly 
retlected, than they would be if the body had been 
unmoiftened. Boyle. 

Unmoe’sTeD. adj. Free from difturb- 
ance ; free from external troubles. 

Cleopatra was read oer, 

While Scot, and Wake, and twenty more, 
That teach one to deny one’s felf, 
Stood urnslifèe:d on the thelf. Prior. 

The fowls of the air, and the beafts of the field, 
are fupplicd with every thing, uzmolefied by hopes 
or fears. Rogers. 

Safe on my fhore each wamolrfled (wain 
Shall tend the flocks, or reap the bearded grain. 

Pope. 
To Un moor. v.a. 
1. To loofe from land, by taking up the 
anchors. 

We with the rifing morn our hips uamoor'd, 
And brought our captives and our ftores aboard. 

Pope. 
2. Prior feems to have taken it for cafting 
anchor, 

Soon as the Britith hips wanoor, 
And jolly long-boat rows to thore. 


Unmo'ratized. adj. Untutored by mo- 
rality. 

This is cenfured as the mark of a diilolute and 

unmorulized temper. Norris. 


Unmo’rtcacep. adj. Not mortgaged. 

Is there onc Gad unfworn to my deftruction ? 
The lealt wamsrigag'd hope ? for, if there be, 
Methinks I cannot tall. Dryden. 

This he has repeated fo often, that at prefent 
there as fcarce a fingle gavel unmorigaged. Addifon. 


Unwo'atierep. alj. Not fubdued by 
forrow and feverities. 


If our confcience reproach us with unmortified fin, 
our hope is the hope of an hypocrite. Rogers. 


Prior. 


Unmo'veasiLe. adj. Such as cannot be 
removed or altered. 
Wherein contait the precife and unmcveadble boun- 
darics of that fpecies. Locke. 
Unmo'ven,. addy, 
1. Net put out of one place into another, 
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Vipers that do fly 


The light, oft under wamau'd Malls do lie, Alay. 
Nor winds, nor winter’s rage o'erthrows 
His bulky body, Sut wamou'd he grows. Dryden, 


Chefs-men ttanding on the fame fyuares ot the 
chefs-board, we lay they are all in che fain place, 
or unmoved; though, perhaps, the chels-board hath 


been carried out of one room into another, Locke. 
2. Not changed in refolution. 
Among innumerable falfe, uxmov'd, 
Unthaken, unfeduc’d, Milton. 


3. Not affected ; not touched with any paf- 
fion. 

Cæfar, the world’s great marter and hisown, 
Unmov'd, fuperior ttill in every tate, 
And [carce detelted in his country’s tate. 

4. Unaltered by paffion. 
I meant to meet 


My fate with face unmov'd, and eyes unwet, 
Dryden, 


Pope, 


UnMo'vine. adj. 
r. Having no motion. 
The celeftial bodies, without impulfe, had con- 
tinued unactive, unmoving heaps of matter. Cheyne. 
2. Having no power to raife the paflions ; 


unaffecting. 


To Unmo/uLp. v.a. To change as to the 


form. 

Its pleafing poifon 
The vifage quite transforms of him that drinks, 
And the inglorious likenefs of a bealt 
Fixes inttead, wmoulding reafon’s mintage, 
Charaéter'd in the face. Milton, 


UNMO'URNED, adj. Not lamented ; not 
deplored. 


O let me here fink down 
Into my grave unmention'd and uamourn'd. Southern. 


To UnMu’/FELE. v. a. To put off a co- 


vering from the face. 
Urmu ffe, ye faint ftars! and thou, fair moon, 
That wout'tt to love the traveller's benizon, 
Stoop thy pale vifage through an amber cloud, 
And difinherit chaos, that reigns here 
In double might, of darknefs and of fhades. Milon, 


Unmu/sicat, adj. Not harmonious; not 
pleafing by found. 
Let argument bear no unm! fical found, 
Nor jars interpofe, facred friendihip to grieve. 
Ben Funfon. 
One man’s ambition wants fatisfa€tion, another’s 
avarice, a third’s {pleen ana this difcord makes up 
the very unmuficat harmony of our murmurs, 
Decay of Piety. 
To Unmu/’zz_e. v.a. To loofe from a 


muzzle. 
Now unmuzzle your wifdom. Shak/peare. 
Have you not fet mine honour at the ftuke, 
And baited it with all th’ wamuzzlrd thoughts 
The tyrannous heart can think ? Shak |peare. 


Unna'MeD,. adje Not mentioned. 
Author of evil, unknown till thy revolt, 
Unnam’d in heav'’n. 


Unwna/rural, adj. 
3. Contrary to the laws of nature; con- 
trary to the common initincts. 
Her offence 
Mult be of fuch uznatural degree, 
That montfters it. Shakfpeare. 
People of weak heads on the one hand, and vije 
affections on the other, have made an unnatural 
divorce between being wife and good.  Glanvi/te. 
> Tis irreverent and emwaslura/, to {cotf at the infir- 
mities of old age. L' Eftrange, 


2. Acting without the affections implanted 


by nature. 

Rome, whofe gratitude 
Tow’rds her deferving children is enroll’d 
In Jove’s own book, like an unnatural dam, 


Milton. 


Should now eat up ber own. Sbakfpeare. 
lr the tyrant were, 

To a fon (o noble, lv unnatural, 

What will he be wo us? Denbam. 


UNWN 


3. Foreed ; not agreeable to the real ftate 
of perfons or things; not reprefenting 
nature. 

‘They admire only glittering trifles, that ın a ferie 
ous poem are naufeous, becaufe they are unnatural, 
Would any man, who is ready to die for love, deferibe 
his patfion like Narciffus ? Dryden. 

In an hervic poem, two kinds of thoughts are 
caretully to be avoided; the fir, are fuch as are 
afzeGed and unnatural; the fecoud, fuch as are 
mean and vulgar. Aadifor. 

Unna’turatty, adv. Jn oppofition to 
nature. 

All the world have been frightened with an appae 
rition of theirown lancy, or they have molt urnatu- 
raily con{pired to cozen themi:lves. Tisdotfon. 


UNNA'TURALNESS. 2. Je Contrariety to 
nature, 


The God which is the God of nature doth never 
teach unnaturalacfs. Sidney. 


Unna'vicasce. adj. Not to be paffed by 
vellels ; not to be navigated. 
Pindar’s urnavigable long 
Like a fwift tream trom mountains pours along. 
Cowley. 

Some whothe depths of elaquence have found, 
In that u2zariguble ftream were drown’d. Dryden. 

Let wit her tails, her oars let wifdom lend; 

The helm let politick experience guide: 
Yet ceafe to hope thy thort-liv’s bark thall ride 
Down tpreading tate’s uazavigalle tide. Prior. 
The Indiao leas were belicved to be usravivable, 
Arouthnote 
Unne’cessariLy. adv. Without necef- 
fity ; without need ; needlefsiy. 

‘To abrogate, without conttraint of harm thereby 
arifing, had been to alter unnec: fJarity, in their 
judgment, the ancient received cultuin of the whoie 
church. Hocker. 

*Tis highly imprudent, in the greateft of men, 
unrieceffarily 1o piovoke the meanett, L'Lfrange. 

Thefe words come 1n without any connexion with 
the thory, and confequently unnecefJarily. brome. 


UNNE'CESSARINESS. xe J. Needlefinefs. 
Thefe are {uch extremes as afford no middle for 
indultry to exilt, hope being equally out-dited by 
the delperatenels or warcceffarinefs of an undertak= 
ing. Decay ef Piety. 
UnNE/CESSARY. Needlefs ; not 
wanted ; ufclefs. 
The doing of things uaneceffury, is many times 
the caule why the moft neceflary are not done. 
looker. 
Thou whorefon zed ; thou uanccefary let er. 
Sbuk{peare, 
Let brave fpirits, fitted for command by tea or 
land, not be laid by as perfons wanceeSary for the 


adj. 


time. Bacon, 
Lay that unxceeffary fear afide ; 
Mine be the care new people to provide. Dryden. 


Unnecffary coinage, as well as unneceffary revi- 
val of words, runs into affectation ; a tault to be 
avoided on cither hand. Dryden. 

They did not only fhun perfecution, but affimed 
that it was unneceffary for their followers to bear 
their religion through fuch tiery trials. Addifen. 

UNNEI'GHBOURLY, adj. Not kind; not 
fuitable to the duties of a neighbour. 

Parnaflus is but a barren mountain, and its inha- 
bitants make it more fo by their wancigbbouly de- 
portment. Gait6, 

Unser /GHBOURLY. adv. In a manner 
not fuitable to a neighbour; with male- 
volence ; with mutual mifehiet. 

Thele two chriitian armies might combine 
The blood of malice in a vein of league, 

And not to fpend 1t fo waneipbdcur/y. Shakfpeare. 
UNNE'RVATE, adj. Weax; feeble. A 
bad word. 

Scaliger calls them fine and lively in Mufeus ; 
butabject, unner vute, and unharmonious in Homere 

Broome. 
To UN NE'RVE, v,a, To weaken; tocne 


fecble, 


UNO 
The precepts arc often fo minute and full of ‘cir. 
Cumances, that chey weaken and urwerve hi 
vesfe. Addifen. 
Unne'revien. adi. Weak; fechle. 
Pyrrbus at lriam drives, in rage ttukes wide; 
But with the whiff aud wind of his feil fwod 
The wanerv'd lather falls. Shalfpeare. 
Unweltu. adv., [This is from un and 
Unnelraes. ( ea, Saxon, cof; and 


` 


ought therefore ta “he written scars, | 
Scarccly; hardly; not without difficulty, 


Obfolets. 
Diggon, I am (o ftiffe and Ranke, 
That v2nerh | may ftand any motre; 
Aad how the weftern wind bloweth fore, 
Beating the wither'd leaf from the tree. Spen/er. 
A fhepherd’s bov, 
When winter’s waftcful fpight was almoft fpent, 
T.ed forth his flocke, that had been long ypent ; 
So faint they waxe, and feeble in the fold, 
That now wunethes their feet could em uphold. 
Sperfer. 
Unwo’sLe. adj. Mean; ignominious ; 
ignoble. 
I have offended reputation 5 
A mok unanoble (werving. 
Usnno'Ten. adj. 


1. Not obferved; 


heeded. 
They may jeft, 
Till their own fcorn return to them snnored. 
Sbakfpeare. 


Shakj/peare. 


not regarded; not 


He drew his feat familiar to her fide, 
Far from the fuitor train, a brutal crowd ; 
Where the free guet wnnored inight relate, 
If haply confcious of his father’s fate. 
2. Not honoured. 
A thameful fate now hides my hopelefs head, 
Unwept, wnoted, and for ever dead. Pupe. 
Unnxu/MBERED. adje Innumerable. 
The tkies are painted with unzwmber' d (parks; 
They arc a:l fire, and every one doth thine. Shak/. 
Our bodies are but the anvils of pain and difeafes, 
and our minds the hives of unnumbered cares and 
peliens. Raley b. 
Of various forms, uanumber'd (petres, more 
_ Centaurs, ard double thapes, befiege the door. 
Dryden. 
Pitchy and dark the oight fometimes appears, 
Our joy and wonder fometimes the excites, 
With ttars wanumber'd. 
UnoBe'yebd,. adj. Not obeyed. 
Not leave 
Unworhhipp’d, wnedbcy'd, the throne fupreme. Alite, 
Unosyse'crev. adj. Not charged as a 


fault, or contrary argument. 
What will he leave usobjeEed to Luther, when 
he makes it his crime that he dehed the devil ? 
Aiterbury. 
Not liable; not 


Pope. 


Prior, 


Unosno’xious. adj. 

expofed to any hurt. 

So unvbucxicus now, the hath buried bath; 

For none to death fins, that to fn is loth. Denne. 
In fight they tood 

Unwearied, unobroxious to be pain’d. 

UNOBSE'QUIOUSNESS. x. j 

ance; dilobedience. 

They meke one man’s particular failings, con- 
fining !aws to others; and convey them as fuch to 
their fucceeders, who are bold to mifname all ze 
ebfequioufue/s to their incogitancy, prelumption. 

Brown, 
~Uxosse'rvasie. adj, Not to be ob. 
ferved ; not difcoverable. 

A piece of glafs reduced to powder, the fame 
which, when entire, freely tranfmi:ted the beams 
of light, acquiring by contufion a multitude of 
minute furfsces, reflects, in a confuled manner, 
Metle and fingly uncb/ervable images of the lucid 
body, that from a diaphanous it degenerates into a 
white body. Hoyle. 
UNOBSE'RVANT. adje 
1, Not obfequious. 

2. Not attentive, 
The woljervant multitude may have fome gene- 


Milton, 
Incompli- 


=- 


| UNO'CCUPIED. adj. 


UNO 


ral, confufed 2pprehenfions of a beauty, that gilis 
the outtide trame of the univerfe. Glanville 
UNOBSERVED. adi. Not regarded; not 
attended tos; not heeded; not minded. 
The motion inthe minute parts of any folid body, 
which is the princtpal caule ot violent motion, 
though wxoS/erved, pafleih without found. Bacon, 
They the Son of God, our Saviour meck, 
Sung victor; and from heavenly feat refr ih'd, 
Brought on his way with joy: he, wxhferut, 
Hume to his mother’s houle private return’d. 
Ailton. 
Every unwonted meteor is portentous, and the ap- 
pearance of any wncbferved itar, fome divine prog- 
nollick. Glarvilte. 
Such was the Boyne, 2 poor, inglorious flream, 
Thatin Hibernian vales obfcurely ftray’d, 
And, unobfera'd, in wild meandsrs play'’d. Addif. 
Had I erred in this cafe, it had been a well-meant 
miltake, and might have paffed wacdferucd. 
Ancrbury. 


Unosse'RVING. adj. Inattentive; 


heedful. 

His fimilitudes are not placed, as our yzobjervirg 
criticks tell us, in the heat of any action; but 
commonly in its declining. Dryden, 

Unosstru'cren, adj, Not hindered ; 


not topped. 
Uncbfirufled matter flies away, 
Ranges the void, and knows not where to ftay. 
Blackmore. 


Unonsrru'ctivs. adje Not raifing any 


obftacle, 

Why Mould he halt at either Ration? why 

Not forward run in uxobferudtive iky? Blackmore. 
UxNnoBTA'INED. adj. Not gained; not 
acquired. 

As the will doth now work upon that object by 
defire, which is motion towards the end, as yet 
unchtaized: fo likewife, upon the fame hereafter 
received, 1t hall work alfo by love. Haoker. 


Uno'svious. adj. Not readily occurring. 

Of all the metals, not any fo conitantly difelofeth 

its w2chvious colour, as copper. : Boyle. 
Unpoffefled. 

If we all dilcover further to the north pole, we 
fhall find all that trat not to be vain, ufelels, or 
uncecupied Ray. 

The fancy hath power to create them in the fen- 
fories, then wxcccupird by external impreflions. 

Grew. 
Unor Fre NDING, ad, 
1. Harmlefs; innocent. 

Thy unofferding life I could not fave 5 

Nor weeping could | follow to thy gravee Dryden. 
2. Sinlefs ; pure from fault. 

lf thofe holy and xsogfending {pirits, the angels, 
veil their faces before the throne ot his majeity; 
with what awe fhould we, finful duft and athes, ap- 
proach that infinite power we have fo grievoully of- 
fended ! Rogers, 

Uno’FFERED. adj. Not propofed to ac- 
ceptance. 

For the fad bufinefs of Ireland, he could not ex- 
prefs a greater fenfe, there beirg nothing lelt on his 
part wnoffered or undene. Clarendon, 

To Uno'iL. v.a. To free from oil, 
A tight maid, ere be for wine can afk, 
Gueffes his meaning, and wnod/s the flak. Dryden. 
Uno'veninc. adj. Not opening. 

Benighted wanderers, the forett o’er, 

Curfe the fav'd candle, and wncpening door. Pepe. 


U NOʻPERATIVE, adj. Producing no ef- 


fects. 

The withing of a thing is not properly the willing 
of it, but an imperfect velleity; ard imports no 
more than an idle, xnoperative compiacency in the 
end, with a direct abhorrence ot the means. 

South. 
Uxoppo'sep. adj, Not encountered b) 


any hottility or obftruction. 

Proud, art thou met? thy hope was to have 
reach'd 

The height of thy afpiring, woppos’d, 


The tuone of God unguarded. Milton. 


not; 


ee eee 


UNP 
To every nobler portion of the town 
The curling billows roll their reftlefs tide: 
In pèrues now they Mruggle up and dows, 
As armies, wnotpos'd, for prey divide. Dros. 
The people like a headlong torrent go, 
And every dain they break or overflow : 
But uzcppos'd they either lofe their force, 
Or wind in volumes to their former courle. Dryden, 
Uno'RPERLY. adje Dilordeecd ; Irre- 


gular. 

Since fome ceremonies muft be ufed, every man 
would have his own fafhion; whereof what omer 
would be the iue, but infinite dittraQion and vy- 
orderly confufion in the church ? Sanderfan. 

Uno/rpinary. adj. Uncommon; on- 
ufual Not ufed. 

I do not know how they can be excufed from 
murder, who kill monltruus birds, becaufe of an 
unordinary hape, without knowing whether they 
have a rational foul or no. whe. 


Uno'RGANIZED. adj. Having no parts 
inftrumental to the motion or nourilhe 


ment of the ret. 

It is impoflible for any organ to regulate itfelf : 
much lefs may we refer this regulauon to the animal 
fpirits, an unorganized fluid. Grew. 


Unori'GINAL, Mey: Having no birth; 


U NORI'GINATED. ungenerated. 
Í toul"d out my uncouth pafiage, foic’d to ride 
Th’ untra€table abyfs, plung’din the womb 
Of unoriginal night, and chaos wild. Bilion. 
In fcripture, Jehovah fignines, that God 1s une 
derived, wncriginated, and felf-exiftent. Stephens. 


Uno’rtTHovox, adj, Not holding pure 


doctrine. 

A fat benefice became acrime againft its incume 
bent; and he was fure to be unorthodox that was 
worth the plundering. Decay of Piety. 

Uno'wED. adj. Having no owner. 
England now is left 
To tug and fcramble, and tu part by th’ tecth 
The unowed iotereit ot proud, fwelliog itate. 
Sb2h/pearee 
Uno'wNeb. adj. 
1, Having no owner. 
2. Not acknowledged; not claimed. 
Or night or lonelinels itrecks me not; 
] fear the dread events that dog them both, 
Leit fome ill-greeting touch attempt the perfon 
Of our unowned filter. Milton. 

O happy, unowz'd youths! your limbs can bear 
The fcocching dog itar, and the winter's air; 
While the rich intant, nurs’d with care and pains 
Thisits with each heat, and coughs with ev'ry rain, 

Gay, 
To Unea‘CK, V. a 
1. To difburden ; to exonerate. 
J, the fon of a dear father murther'd, 
Mult, like a whore, w7gack my heart with words. 
Shaifpeares 
2. To open any thing bound together. 

He had a grear parcel of glatles packed up, which 
when he had wpucked, a great many cracked of 
them/elves. Boyle. 

Unra'ckepb. adj. Not colleéted by un- 
lawtul artifices. 
The knight 
Refolv'd to leave him to the fury 
Or jultice, and an xnpuck'd jutye 
Unra‘tD. adj. 


1. Not difcharged. 
Receive from us knee tribute not wxpaid. Milun, 
Nor hecatomb unflain, nor vows unpaid 
On Greeks, accurs'd, this dire conlution bring. 
Drjzen, 
What can atone, oh ever-injur’d Made ! 
Thy fate unpity’d, and thy rites xopaid? = Popes 
2. Not receiving dues or debts. 
How often are relations neglected, and tradefmen 
unpaid, bor the fupport of this vanity ! Collier, 
Th’ embroider'd iuit, at leali, he deem’d hig 


Hudibéras. 


prey; 
That fuit, an urpaid taylor fnatch'd away. Papes 
i Gaz 


UNP 
3. Uxra'ip for. 
price is not yet given; taken on truft. 

Richer, than doing nothmg for a bauble ; 
Prouder, than ruftling in wxpaid for ilk. Sdakip. 
Unea'inxep. ad. Suffering no pain. 

Too unequal work we find, 

Againft unequal arms to hght in pain; 
Againk uepuix’t, impafiive. Milton. 
Unea InFun. adj, Giving no pain. 

This is generally called hard, which will put us 
to pain, fooner than change figure; and that folt, 
which changes the fituation of ats parts, upon an 


ealy and wnpainful touch. : Lecie. 
UNPA'LATABLE. adj, Naufeous; dil- 


gufting. 

The man who laugh’d but once to fee an afs 
Mumbling to make the crofs-grain’d thistles pals, 
Might laugh again to fee a jury chaw 
"The vrickles ot unpalatrabte law. 1 Dryden. 

A pood man will be no more difturbed at the 
methods of corieCtion, than by teeing: his triend 
take unpalatabie phyfick. Caliver, 


Unpa’raGconen. ad. Unequalled ; un- 


matched. 
Either your x2paragon'd mifirefs is de2d, or he’s 
out-priz’d by a trife. ~ Shai fpeare. 


UNPARALLELED, adj. Not matched; 
not to be matched ; having no equal. 

I have been 
The book of his geod as, whence men have read 
His fame, unparalleled, haply amplihed. Sbuk/p. 

Who had thought this clime had held 
A deity fo unpuraliel'd ? Micron. | 

The farhes burit out again in bears, upon receiving 
this inftlance of an unpuruie ded ndelity from one, 
who he thought had given lierlelf upto the polfeifion 
of another. y ` Adiifon. 

O fact unparallel’d! Charles! beft of kings! 
What Rars their black, difatlrous influence tAd 
On thy nativity ? Philips. 
UNPARDONABLE, adj.[iepardouable, Fs. | 
Irremiffible. 

Te was thought in him an unpardonable offence to 
alter any thing; in us as intolerable, that we fuffer | 
any thing to remain unaltered. Hocker, 

Oh, ‘tis a fault too xzparaonable. Shak/pcare. 

The kinder the mafter, the more urpardonable 

the traitor. L’ Eftrange. 

Confider how uxpardorabie the refufal of fo much 
grace mu‘t render us. Rogers. 


Unpa’RDoNABLY. adv. Beyond forgive- 
nefs. 

Luther’s confcience turns thefe reafonings upon 
him, and infers, that Luther mult have been un- 
pardonably wicked in uling malles for fifteen years. 
Atterbury. 
UNPA'’'RDONED. adj, 
1. Not forgiven. 


be required, Jaden with thofe urpardoned Sins lor 
which we prepofed ta repent to-moriow? Rogers. 


How know we that our fouls thal! not this me 


2. Not difcharged; not cancelled by a | 


Unpa/RTIAL. adj. 


UNPA'RTIALLY. adv. 


Unpa’ssaBLe. adj. 
1, Admitting no paffage. 


2, Not current; not fuffered to pafs. 


fuble. Le 
Usra’ssionate. Jad. 
Unpa'SSiONATED. j 


Unpa'sstonaTety. adv, Without paf- 


Unpa'tTHED. ad. Untracked; unmarked 


UNPAWNED. ad. 


To Unpa’y. 


UN P 


That for which the}Unra’rteD. adj. Undivided not fepa- 


rated. 


Too little it eludes the dazzled fight, 

Becomes mix'd blackuefs, or w-parted light. 

Prior. 
Equal; honeft, Not 
in ufe. 

Clear evidence of truth, after a ferious and vx- 
partial examination, Sunswrjun. 
Equally; indif- 
ferently. 

Deem it not impoffible for vou to err; fift zapar- | 
tially yourown hearts, whether it be force ct rea- 


fon, or vehemency of affection, which hath bred 
thele opinions in vou. fiocker, 


Every country, which (hall not do according to 
thefe things, Mail be made not only unpaffable for 
men, but mott hate ul to wild beaits. Lyber, 

They are vaft and xapaffuble mountains, which 
the labour and curioity ot no mortal has ever yct 
known. Temple, 

You fwell vourfclf as though you were 2 man of 
learning already; you are thereby building a mott 
unpafjable barrier againtt atl improvement. Wurts. 


Nlaking a new (tandard for money, mutt make all 
money whichis li hter than that andasd, wxpu/- 


COAG. | 

Free froin paf- 

hon; calm; im- 
artal. 

He attended the king into Scotland, and was 
fworn a countcllor in that kingdom; where, as I 
have been inttructed by wupafftonate men, he did 
cary himfelt with fingular {wcetuefs. Wetton. 


More fober heads have a fet of mifeanceits, which Unpe'RFECTNESS. Me fe 


are as abluid to an av paffimated realon, as thole to 
our unbiaffed fentes. G'arviile. 
T he rebukes, which their faults will make hardly 
to be avoided, fhould not only be in fober, grave, 
and unpajionate words, but alfo alone and in private. 
x Lecke. 


fion. 


Make us unpaffionately to fee the light of reafon 
and religion. e King Charles, 


by paflage. 
A courfe more promifing, 
Than a wild dedication of yourlelves 
To unpath’d waters, undream’d thores; moft certain 
To miferies enough. ‘ Shak/peare. 
i, Not given to pledge. 
He roll’d hiseyes, that witnefs’d huge dilmay, 
Where yet, unpaw'd, much learned lumber lay. 
Pope. 
vu. a. To undo. A low 
ludicrous word. 
Pay her the debt youowe her, and x»pay the 
villany you have done her: the one you ma. do 
with tterling money, and the other with curren: re- 


Ty UNPE'OPLE. v. a. 


UNPERCE'(VED. adj. 


UNPERCEIVEDLY, adv. 


ciated themlelves to it. 
UNPERFECT. ad}. [imparfais, Fre imper- 
foetus, Latin. | Incomplete. 


formed promite. 
UNPERISHABLE. adj. 


Unrve’rJ URED. adj. 


UNPERPLE' XED? Adj. 


UNPERSPI'RABLE. adj. 


UNP 


To depopulate ; to 
deprive of inhabitants. 
The land 


In antique times was lavage wildernefs, 


Unpeopted, unmanur'd. Spenfere 
Shall war wupecple this my realm? Shuaifpeare. 
Tao few unknown 
Long after; now ewapeopled, and untrod. 
The lofty mountains feed the favage race, 
Yet few, and ttrangers, in th’ wpeupdeca place. 
Dryden. 
He muft be thirty-five years old, a doctor ot the 
faculty, and eminent for bis religion and honetty ¢ 
that his ralhnefs and ignorance may not wxpecple the 
commonwealth. acdifon. 
Not obferved; not 
heeded; not fenubly difcovered; not 
known. 


The ahes, wind urperceived thakes of. Bacone 
He alone 

To find where Adam fhelier’d, took his ways 

Not unperceiv'd of Adam. Miltone 
Thus daily changing, by degrees, IIL walte, 

Sill quitting ground, by unpeiesiv’d decay, 

Aad tteel myielt irom hic, anu melt away. Dryden. 
Unzerceiv'd the heav'ns with tats were hung. 


Miltons 


Dryden, e 


Oft in pleafing tafks we wear the day, 
While fummer funs toli unperceiu’d away. Pope. 
So as not to be 
percei Saly 

Some oleaginous particles, wperceived:y, allo- 
baje. 


Apelles’ pidture of Alexande, at Ephefus, and 
his Venus, which he Icte at his death unperfose n 
Chios, were the chelu. Peachamne 
Impertection 5 
incompleteneís. 

Virgil and Horace fpying the urperfi”nefs in 
Ennius and Plautus, by true imitation of Homer 
and Euripides, brought poctiy to periectoefs. 


Ajchams 


UNPERFO'RMED. adj. Undone; not done. 
‘J 3 


A good law without execunon is like an unpera 

Taylor. 
Lafting to perpe- 
tuity ; exempt from decay. 

We are fecurcd to reap in another world evera- 
ing, unperi/bable telicities. Hammond, 
Free from perjury. 
Beware of death; thou canit not dic uaperjur’ dh 
And leave an unaccomphih’d love behind. 
"(hy vows are mine. Dryden. 
Difentangled ; not 
embarrafled. 

in learning, little fhould be propofed to the mind 
at once; and that teing tudly mailercd, proceed to 
the next adjoining part, yet unknown, imple, xni- 
perplexed propotivion. Lockes 


Not to be emite 
ted through the pores of the fkin. 


legal pardon. | 

My returning into England wpardoxed, haih 

deftroyed that opinion. Rakigh. 
Unspa'rponing. adj. Not forgiving. 


Curfe on th’ unpard'ning prince, whom tears 
can draw 


Tonoremorfe; who rules by lion’s law; 

And deaf to pray’rs, by no fubmiffion bow’d, 

Kends all alike, the penitent and proud! Dryden. 
Unpa’griamMEenTariness. n. f. Con- 

trariety to the ufage or conftitution of 

parliament. 

Senfible he was of that difrepedt ; reprehending 
them for the x~parliamentarimfs uf their temon- 
tirance in print. Clarendon. 


Contrary to 


pentance, : Skakfpeare, Bile is the moft a ad ot apimal fluids. 
UNPE'ACEABLE, adj. Quarrelfome; in- . > Arbutb | 


clined to difturb the tranquillity of | UNPERSUA'DABLE, adj. Inexorable; 
others. to be perfuaded. 

Lord, purge out of our hearts thofe unpeaceable, 
rebellious, mutinous, and tyrannizing, Crucl Ipirits; 
thofe prides and haughtineffes, judging ana con-} her court. - 
demning, and de!pifing of others. Hammond.) Onve'TRIELED. adj. 

The defign is to rettrain men from things which {tone 

: ilerable to themfelves, unpeaccable i k 
make them milera ? P ln many concerted plants, fome parts remain 
and troublefome to the world. Tiblotfox. ig ae : 

ai í unpelrify’a; that is, the quick and livener parts re- 
To Unre GF Le ot To open any thing main as wood, and were never yet converted. 
clofed with a peg. | 

Unp-g the bafket on the honfe ’s top 5 
Let the birds fly. 

UnpelnstoneD. adj. 
pendance by a pention. 

Could penfion’d Boileau lath in honcft ftrain 
Flatt’rers and bigots, ev’n in Louis’ reign; 
And | not Rrip the gilding off a knave, 
Unplac’d, uapenfisn’d, no man’s heir or fave ? 


Dope. 


He, nuding his filter’s -#perfuadadble melancholy, 
through the love of Amphialus, had tor a time lett 


Sidicy. 
Not turned to 


Brown. 
UNPHILOSO'PHICAL. adj. Unfuitable | 
the rules of philofophy, or right reafon. 
Your conceptions are wpbi:cfopbicul. You for- 
getthac the brain hae a great many (mall fibres in 
its texture : which, according to the different ttrokes 
they receive trom: the animal fpirits, awaken a cor- 
refpondent idea, Coliier. 
Jt became him who created them to fet them in 
orders andaf he did fo, it is wpbilcfopbical to feek 


Shatfpeare. 
Unpa/RLIAMEN TARY. adj. Not kept in de- 
the rules of parliament. 

The fecret of all this unprecedented preceeding 
in their malters, they mult not impute to ther 
freedom tn debate, but to that wnparliamentar) 
abu- of letting individuals upon their shoulders, 
who were hated oy Gov and man. Sui/l 


` 


- 


UNE 

for any other origin of the warld, or to pretend that 
it might arife vut of a chaos by the mere laws of na- 
ture. Newton. 
UNPHILOSO'PHICALLY. adv. In aman- 
ner contrary to the rules of right reafon. 
“They forget that he ıs the firlt caufe of all things, 
and dilcourfe mot unphilfophically, ablurdly, and 
untuicably to the nature of an iufinite being; whofe 
intluence mult fet the tirit whee! a-going. South. 
UNPHILOSO'PHICALNESS. ”. Je, Incon. 

gruity wich philofophy. 
1 could difpenfe with the wmphil fophicalnefs of 
this their hypothefis, were it not unchriltian. 
Norris. 

3 
To UNPHILO'SOPHIZR Via. To degrade 
from the charaéter of a philofopher. A 
word made by Pope. 

Our pafiions, our interes flow in upon us, and 
unphilfopbixe us into mere mortals. Pope. 
Unrvir'rced, adj, Not penetrated ; not 


pierced. 
The wapierc’d ihade imbrown’d the noontide 
bow’rs. Milton. 


True Witney broad-cloth with its hag unthorn, 
Unpierc'd, is in the lafting tempelt worn. = Gay, 
Unpi'crared. adj, Deprived of pillars. 
See the cirque falls! th’ urpidard temple nods ? 
Streets pav’d with heroes! Tiber choak’d with 
gous ! n r F P pe. 
Unpitiowen. adi, Wanting a pillow, 
Perhaps fome cold bank is her boliter now, 
Or *gainit the rugged bank of fome broad elm 
Leans her wapi/low'd head fraught with fad tears. 
Milton- 


Jo Unri’n. v. x.) To open what is hut 


er faltened with a pin. 
My love doth fo apprave him, 
Thateven his fubbornnefs, his checks and frowns, 
(Pi?ythee yupin me) have grace and favour in them. 
Shakfpeare. 
npin that (pangted breaft-plate that you wear, 
That th’ eyes of buly fools may be ftopt there. 
Donne. 
Who is the honet man ? 
He that doth Rill and trongly good puifue, 
To God, his neighbour, and himtelf mott true : 
Whom neither force nor fawning can 
Unpin, or wrench fiom giving all their their due. 
Herbert. 


Unpi'nked. adj, * Not marked with eye- 
let holes, 
Gabricl’s pumps were all unpink'd i’ th’ heel. 
Shak/peare, 
Unpitien. adi Not compaffionated ; ; 
not regarded with fymparhetical forrow, | 
Richard vet lives ; “but at hand, at hand 
Infues his piteous and wxpiticd end. Shazifpeare, 
Rich in the world’s opinion, and men’s praife, 
And full in all we could detire, but days : 
He that is wasn’d of this, and thall forbear 
Ty venta figh tor him, or thed a tear; 
May he live long teorn’d, and wrpicy d fall, 
And want 2 mourtncr at his tuneral! Bp. Corbet. 
But he whofe words and fortunes difagrec, 
Ablurd, wpity'd, grows a publigk jet. Ryeommon. 
He that docs not fecure himfelt of a Rock of re- 
putation in his greatnefs, hall moft certainly fall xs- 


pitied in his adverfity. L' Efranee. 
As the greatelt curfe that I cangive, 
Unpiticl be depos'd, and after live. Dryden. 


As fome fad turtle his loft love deplores ; 
Thus, lar trom Delia, to the winds } mourn, 


Alike unheard, uspity’d, and forlorn. Pepe. 
Paion uxpity’d and fuccefslels love, 

Plant daggers in my heart, and aggravate 

My other grieis. Addifen, 


Unpivirurry. adv.Unmercifully ; with- 
out mercy. 
He beat him mof pitifully. 

—Nay, that he did not ; he beat him moft v»piti- 

July. Shakfpeare. 

Uneti’ryinc. adj. Having no compaffion. 

To thame, to chains, or to a certain grave, 

Lead cn, wnpitying guides! behold your flave. 

Granville. 
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UNPLA'’GUED. ad. 


UNPLA'NTED. adi. 


Uxria'USiBLR. ad. 


UNriLAUSIVE. ad. 


UNPLEASANT. 


UnPLEASED. adj, 


UNPLUVANT. adj. 


UnPLOwED. adj. 


UN P 


pendance. 
Unplac'd, unpenfion'd. 
Not tormented, 
Ladivs, that have your feet i 
Unplagued with corns, we'll have a bout with vou 
Shatfprare. 
Not planted; fpon- 


Pepe. 


tancous. 

Figs there wrplanted through the fields do grow, 
Such a33 fierce Cato did the Romans how, Maller. 
Not plaufible ; not 
fuch as has a fair appearance. 

There was a mention of granting five fubfidies ; 
and that being, upon very unpopular and unplarfihle 
reafons, immediately diffolved, thofe tive fublidies 
were cxacted, asif an act had pailed to that pure 
pole. 

J, under fair pretence of friendly ends, 
And well plac`d words af gloting courtely, 
Baited with reafons not waplaxjivie, 

Win me into the eafy-hearied man, 
And hug him into fnares. _ Ailton. 
Not approving, 

*Tislike he’ll quettion me, 

Why fuch waplanfive eyes are bent on him. Shak/. 
adj, Not delighting; 
troublefome ; unealy, 

Their {kilful ears perceive certain harfh and vn- 
pleafant difcords in the tound of our common pray- 
er, luch as the rules of divine harmony, fuch as the 
laws of God caanot bear. Hooker. 

Ofweet Portia! 
Here are a few of the wrpleafunt/? words 
That ever blotted paper, Shak/peare. 
Waifdom is very uzpleafant to the unlearned. 
Ecclefiafticus. 

Upon Adam's difobedience, God chaled him out 
of paradife, the mott delicious part of the earth, into 
fome other, the mult barren and uupleafant. 

Wiadward, 


Unprea'sant ey. adv. Not delighttully ; 


uneafily. ' 

We cannot boatt of good-breeding, and the art of 
life; but yet we don’t live wzpleajanily in primi- 
tive fimplicity and good humour. Pope. 


UNPFPLEA'’SANTNESS. x. /, Want of qua- 


lities to give delight. 

As for unxpleafantne/s of found, if it doth happen, 
the good of men’s fouls doth deceive our ears, that 
we note it not, or arm them with patience to endure 
it locker. 

Many people cannot at all endure the air of Lon- 
don, not only for its wupéeajanine/s, but for the futfo- 
cations which it caufes. Graunt, 

All men are willing to fkulk out of fuch company ; 
the fober tor the hazards, and the jovial for the x7- 
pleafantnefs of it. Government of the Tongue. 


Not pleafed ; not de- 
lighted. 


Me rather had, my heart might feel your love, 
Thon my wnpleas’d eye feel vour courtely. Shat/. 
Condemn’d tolive with fubje&s ever mute, 
A lalvage prince, unpleus'd, though ablolute. Dryd. 


Unece'asine. adj Offentive ; difguiting ; 


giving no delight, 
Set todrefs this garden : 
How dares thy tongue found this wxpleafiag news ? 
Shat/prire. 

Hence the many mittakes, which have made 
learning fo uupleafing and fo unfuccelstul. Milion. 

If all thofe great painters, who have left ns fuch fair 
platforms, had rigorouily obferved it in their hgwes, 
they had made things more regularly truc, but withal 
very unpleafirg. Dryden. 

Howe'er unpleafing be the news you bring, 

I blame not you, but your imperious king. Dryden 
Not eafily bent; not 
conforming to the will. 

The chifel hath more glory than the pencil ; that 
being fo hard an ivttrument, and working upon fo 
unpliant Ruff, can yet leave ttrokes of fo gentle ap- 
pearance, Wotin 
Not plowed. 

Good found land that hath lain lung waploawed 
Martine 


Clarendon, | 


UPR NAP 


Unrra'ceo. adje Having no place of de-| To Unpru'me. w. a. To ftrip of plumes; 


| to degrade. 

In the mott ordinary phenomena in naure, we 
fhall find enough to Mame conhidence, and unplume 
degmanzing. Glaeville. 

Unroge'ricat. } ad. Not fuch as be- 
| Unroe’itck. § comes a poet. 
Nor for an cpithet that fails, 
Bite off your unpoerick nails. 

Unjuli ! wiy fhould you, in fuch veins, 

Reward your fingers lor your brains? Dp. Corbet, 
UNPOLisHED. adj. 
1. Not fmoothed ; not brightened by attri- 


tion, 

Palladio, having noted in an old arch at Verona 
fome part of the materials cut in fine forms, and 
fome unpolifled, doth conclude, that the ancients 
did leave the outward face of their marbles, or free- 
ftone, without any feulpturc, tll they were laid in 
the body of the building. ih otton. 

He affirms it to have been the ancient cultom of 
all the Grecks, to fet up unpoli/bed ttones, inttead 
of images, to the honour ofthe gods. Stilling fcet. 

2. Notcivilizcd ; not refined, 
Finding new words, 
Such as of old wife bards employ'd to make 
| Unpelifo'd men their wild retreats fortake. Maller, 


Thote tirtt uzpoii/h d matrons, big and bold, 
Gave tuck to intants of gigantick mould, Dryderz. 
Unrori' TE, adj. (impoli, Fr. impolitus, 
| Latin.} Not elegant; not refined; not 
civil. 

Difcourfes for the pulpit fheuld be caft into a 
piain method, and the reafons ranged under the 
words, frit, tecondly, and thirdly;*however they 
may be now fancied to found upe/ite, or untathion= 
able. Watts. 

Unpottu'rep. adj. [impollutus, Latin.] 
Not corrupted ; nor defiled. 
Lay heri’ th’ earth ; 
And froin her fair and unpol/uted ficth 
May violets {pring ! Shak/fpeare, 

"Vill all converle with heav’nly habitants 

Begin to cait a beam on th' outward thape, 

The sepal/uted temple ot the nind, 

And turns itby degrees to the foul’s eilence, 

Till it be made immortal, * Milton. 

Though wxpolluted yet with atual ill, 

She half commits, who fins but inher will. Dryd, 
| Unpo’putar. adje Not fitted to pleafe 


the people. 

The practices of thefe men, ugder the covert of 
feigned zeal, made the appearance of focere devotion 
ridiculous and unpopular, Addifon. 

Unpo/rraBe. adj, Notto be carried. 

Had their cables of iron chains had any 
great length, they had been swmportable 3 and being 
thort, the flips mutt have funk ut an anchor in any 
(tream of weather or counter-tide. Raleigh. 

Un posse’sszb. adj, Not had; not held; 
not enjoyed, 
He claims the crown. 
—Is the chair empty ? is the fword unfway’d 
Is the king dead è the empire umpoffe/s'd 2 Shalf, 
Such vat} room in nature wnpyfefsd 
By living foul, detert, and defolate, 
Only to thine, yet fearce to contribute 


Ss a- 


Each orb a glimpfe of light. Milte», 
The crucl tomething unpoffe/s'd 
Corrodes and leavens all the rett. Pricer, 


UNPOSSE’SSI NG., adj. Having no pof- 
feton. 

Thou unpoffi fing baard, dof thou think, 

That l would ttang aguult thee ? Sbukfpeare, 
UNPRA'CTICABLE. ad}. Not tcatibie. 

l tied fuch of the things that came into my 
thoughts, as were not in that place and ume uxpree- 
ticable. beyve. 

Unpra'cTISED, ad; 
I. Not fkilful by ufe and experience ; raw 3 
being inthe itate of a novice. 
The tutl fum of me 
Is an uoleffon’d girl, unichool’d, enpradis'd. 
Scukftecre, 


Li tae 
Unpra@is'd, unprepar’d, and fill to feek, Milt. 
Í am young, a novice inthe trade ; 
The tool ot love, wzpractis'd to perfuad?, 
And want the foothing arts Dryden. 
2, Noi knowa ; not familiar by ufe. 
flis tender eye, by ton directa ray, 
Wounded, and fiying from unpraGis'd day. Prisr. 
Unpratsed, adje Not celebrated; not 
praifed. 
Theland 
In antique times was favage wildernefs ; 
Unpeopled, vomanur’d, unprov'd, unprais’d. 
Spenfer. 
If young African for fame 
His wafted country freed tram Punick rage, 
The deed becomes unprais'd, the man at leaf, 
Aud lofes, though but verbal, his reward, Milton, 
Nor pafs unprais'd the velt and veil divine, 
Which wand'ring foliage and rich flow’rs entwine. 
Dryden. 
Unpreca’rious, adj. Not dependant on 
another. i 
T'he ftars, which grace the high expanfion bright, 
By theirown beams, and unprecarious light, 
Ata valt diftance from each otherlie.  Lsackmore. 
EINPRE'CEDENTED. adj. Not_juttifiable 
by any example. 
"The lecret of all this unprecedented proceeding in 
their mafters, they mult not impute to freedom. 
Swift. 
To retratt pre- 
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Go UnNpreDicT. V. Ae 
diction. 

Means I mutt ufe, thou fav'ft predidtion elfe 
Will unpredi&, and fail me of the throne. Milton. 

UnNpREFE/RRED. adj. Not advanced. 

To make a {cholar, keep him under, while he is 

young, or unpreferred. i Collier. 
Uspre'icnant, adj, Not prolifick; not 

uick of wit. 
This deed unthapes me quite, makes me unpreg- 
nant, 

And dull to all proceedings. Sbhatfpeare. 
Unprejsu picate. adj. Not prepoileffed 

by any fettled notions. 

A pure mind ina chafte boåy is the mother of 
wifdom, fincere orncicles, and unpre; «dicate under- 
ftanding. Taylor. 

Unepre'yuDicen. adj. Free from preju- 
dice; free from prepoffeffion; not pre- 
occupied by opinion; void of precon- 
ceived notions, 

The meaning of them may be fo plain, as that 
any unprejudiced and teafonable man may certainly 
underftand them. Tillotfon. 

Several, when they had informed themfelves of 
our Savicur’s hiftory, and examined, with uxpreyu- 
diced minds, the dotrines and manners of his difci- 
ciples, were fo ftruck, that they profefled themfelve s 
of that feat. $ Adaifen. 

UNPRELA'TICAL. adj. Unfuitable to a 
prelate 

The archbifhop of York, by fuch urprelariea?, 
ignominious arguments, in plain-terms advifed him 
to pa‘s that act. Clarendon, 


UNpREME DITATED. adj, Not prepared 
in the mind beforehand, 
Afk me what queftion thou canft poff:ble, 
And I will aufwer «:premeditated, Sbuk/peare, 
She dictates to me flumb’ring, or iufpires 
Eafy my «npremeditated verie. Mileon, 
The flow of fpeech make uxpremeditated ha- 
rangues, or couverfe readily in languages that they 
are but little acquainted with. Addifen. 


UNPREPARED. adj. 
ze Not fitted by previous meafures, 
In things which moft concern 
Unprattis'd, unprepar'd and filltofeek. Ailton. 
To come unprefured hefore him, is-an argument’ 
that we do nat elteem God. Duppa. 
Fields are full of eyes, and woods have ears; 
For this the wife are ever on their guard, 
For, unforefeen, they fay, 1 unprepur'd. Dryden, 
z. Not made fit for the dreadful moment of 
departure. 
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UNP 


Y would not kill thy xaprepared fpirits 
Na; heavens forlend. Shabfpeare. 

My waprepar’d and unrepenting Sreaph 
Was fnatch'd away by the (uift hand oi death. 

Refcommon 
Unrrepa'REDNESS. x. fo State of being 
unprepared, 

l believe my innocency and unpriparednefs 10 
affert my rights and honour, make me the moit 
guilty in their efleem ; who would not fo eafily have 
declared a war againt me, if 1 had frit affaulted 
them Kirg Charles 

Unpreposse'ssep. adj. Not prepofizfled ; 
not preoccupied by notions. 

The uaprepyfcffed on the ore hand, and the 
well-difpoted on the other, are affected with a due 
fear of thefe tl:ings. Scuth. 

It finds the mind naked, and wnfrepoffeffed with 
any former notions, and fo cafiiy and inleatibly gains 
upon the affent. South 

Unpre'sseD. adj, 
1. Not preffed. 
Have I my pillow left wrprefs*din Rome? 
Skakfpecre 

In thefe loft hades, uxprefs'a by human feer, 

Thy happy Phenix keeps his balmy feat. Tickel. 
2. Not enforced. 

They left not any error in goverment unmen- 
tioned, or unjreffed, with the tharpelt and mot 
pathetical expreifions. Clarendon. 

UNPRETE'NDING, adje Not claiming 
anv diftin@tions, 

Ead writers are not ridiculed, becaufe ridicule 
ought to be a pleafure ; but to undeceive and vindi- 
cate the honett and wzpretending part of mankind 
from impofition. Pore. 

Unpreva‘I_inc. aaj. Being of no force. 

Throw to earth this w:prevaili.g woss Sbakj. 

UNPREVE'NTED. adj. 
te Not previoufly hindered. 
A pack of forrows, which would prefs you down, 
If rorprevected,to yourtimelefsgrave, Séuk/peare. 
2. Not preceded by any thing. 
Thy grace 
Comes unprevented, unimplor’d, unfought. Xilton. 
Uneri'ncety. adje Unfuitable to a 
prince. 

l could not have given my enemies greater advan- 

tages, than by fo uaprince/y an inconitancy- 
King Charles. 
UnpriNcrIPLeD. adj. Not fettled in 
tenets OF Opinions. 
I do not think my filter foto fcek, 
Or fo xeprincipledin virtue's book, 
As that the tingle want ef light and noife 
Could ttir the conttant mood of her calm thoughts. 
» Milton. 
Others betake them to ftate affairs, with fouls fo 
unprincipled in virtue and true generous breeding, 
that flattery, and court thifts, and tyrannous apho- 
rifmsy appear to them the Jughelt points of wifdom, 


Milton. 
Unpri‘wrep. ad. Not printed. 


Defer it, ull you have finithed thefe that are yet 
unprinted. 


Uners'saBie, adje 
ef imation. 


A baubling veffel was he captain of, 
For {hallow draughtand bulk unprifadle, 


Unpri/soneD, adj, 
finement. 
Several defires led parts away, 


Water declio’d with carth, the air did Ray; 
Fire rofe, and each from other but untied, 


Themfelves urprifon'd were, and purity’d. Donne, Unpropi‘rious, a4. 


Unpri'zen. adj, Not valued. 
Not all the dukes of wat’rifh Burgundy 
Can buy this wapriz'd, precious maid of me. 
Shak/peare. 


Unprocra imMeb. adj. Not notified by 
a publick declaration. 

The Syrian king, who to furprize 
One man, affaffin-like, had levied waf, 
War anproclaim'd 


Mitten. | UNPROPO‘SED, adj. 


UNP 


Unesora’ven. ad. Not violated. 
Unfpoi!'d thall be her arms, and unprofan'd 
Ha holy limbs with any human hand : 
And ina maible tomb laid in her native laad 
Dryden, 
Ufelefs; ferving 


Unpro/FITABLs. adj. 
no purpofe. 
The church being eafed o! uw profirab/e labours, 
need'ul cifces may the hecter be attended. Hovker, 
Shou'd he reafon with urpi friable taik ? Fob. 
M: fon Oncfimus l have begotten tn my bonds; 
which im Gime pait was to thce unprofitable, but 
now profitable to thee and me. P bilman. 
They receive aliment fufficient, and yet no more 
than they can well digett; and withal fweat out the 
coarfelt and unprofitabi fi juice. Bacon. 
It is better to tall honourably, than to furvive ia 
an unprofitatle and unglorious life. L' Eftrarge, 
Then they who brothers’ bettcr claim difown, 
Defraud their clients, and, to lucre ful, 
Sit brooding on unprofitable gold. 


Drydan. 
With thame and forrow fill’d, 


For plotting an unprsfitable crime. Dryden. 
An ox that waits the coming blow, 
Old and shpr-fitable to the plough. Dryden, 


With tears fo tender, 
As any heart, but only her’s could move; 
Trembling betore her boited doors he ftocd, 
And there poui’d out th’ unprofitable Baod. Dryd, 
UNPRO'FITABLENESS. 7 f. Ufeletfacts. 

We are io perfuaded ot the unprifablenefs of your 
frience, that youcan but leave us where you find us¢ 
tut if you lucceed, you increafe the number of your 
party. Addijon. 

UNPRO'FITABLY. adv. Ufelefsly ; with. 
out advantage. 

I fhould not now urprofitadly pend 
Myfeltin words, or catch at empty hope, 

By airy ways, for folid certainties. Ben Fonfon, 
Our country’s caufe, 
That drew our {words, now wretts ‘em from our 
hands, . 
And bids us not deiight in Romaa blood 
Unprofitably Med. Addifor 
Unvxo’rired. adj. Having no gain. 

Be clamorous, and leap all civil bounds, 

Rather than make unprofited return. Shakfpeare. 
UNPROLI'FICK., adj. Barren; not proe 
ductive, 

Great rainsdrown many infects, and render their 
eggs uxprelifick, or deltroy them. Hale. 

UNPRO'MISING. adj. Giving no proe 
mife of excellence; having no appear. 
ance of value. 

If he be naturally liftlefs and dreaming, this xz- 
promifing dilpofition is none of the ealicit to be 
dealt with. Locke. 

An attempt as difficult aad xnpromifing of fuccefs, 
as if he hould make the eifay, to produce lome new 
kinds of animals out of fuch fenfelefs materials. 

Beutleye 
UNPRONO'UNCED., adj. Not uttered ; not 
fpoken. 

Mad"it imperfect words, with childith trips, 


Unproncunc'd, Aide through my infant lips. Miltone 
Pepe. UNPRO'PER. adj. Ñ 
Not valued ; not of |, Not peculiar. 


Millions nightly lie in thofe weproper beds, 
W hich they dare (wear peculiar, dhak/peares 


Sdablfp.| 2. Unfit; not right. 
Set free from con-| UNPRO’PERLY. adu. 


Contrarily to pros 
priety ; improperly. 

I kneel before thee, and sndroperly 
Shew duty as miftaken all the while : 
Between the child ang parent. Sbakfpeare. 

inaufpicious. 

Twas when the dog-ftar’s umprepitious ray 

Smote ev'ry brain, and wither'd ev'ry bays 

Sick was the fun. 
UNPROPO'RTIONED, adj, 

fomething elfe, 
Give tl& thoughts no tongue, 

Nor any #”proportion'd thought his act. 


Pope. 
Not fuited to 


Sbutfp. 
Not propofed. 


Not favourable ; _ 
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The means are uzpropos'd, Dryden. 
Unero’peen. adj. Not fupported ; not 
upheld, 
He lives at random, carelefsly diffus'd, 
With languid head anprp'd, 
Asone palt hope, abandon’d, 
And by himfelf given over. Milion. 
The fatal fang drove deep within his thigh, 
And cut the nerves; the nerves na more fultain 
The bulk; the bulk, anpreopp'd, talls headlong on 
the plein. Dryden. 


Unpro/’sperous. adj. [improfper, Lau] 
Unfortunate ; not profperous. 
The winter had been very uaprofperous and unfuc- 
cefsful to the king. Clarendon, 
Nought unprofp'rous hall thy ways attend, 
Born with goud omens, and with heav'n thy friend, 
Pope. 


Unpro‘sperousry. adv. Unfuccefsfeully. 
When a prince fights juftly, and yet v»prolper- 
ovfly, it he could fce all thofe reafons for which God 
hath fo ordered it, he would think it the moft realon- 
able thing in the world. Tayler. 


Unprote’CteD. adj. Not protected ; 
not fupported ; not defended. 

By woetul experience, they both did learn, that 
to forfake the true God of heaven, is to fall into all 
fuch evils upon the tace of the earth, as men, either 
dcftitute of grace divine, may commit, or, wxpro- 
tected {rom above, endure. Hooke. 

Unpro’veb. adj. 


1. Not tried; not known by trial. 
The land 
In antique times was favage wildernefs, 
Unpeopled, unmanur’d, waprov'd, unprais’d. 


AY perfer. } 


There I found a freh uxprovedknight, 
Whofe manly hands imbrued in guilty blond 
Had never been. Fairy Queen, 
2. Not evinced by argument. 
There is much of what thould be demonfirated, 
left wrproved by thofe chymical experiments. 
Bayle, 
Jo Unerovilve. v. a. To diveft of re- 


{olution or qualifications ; to unfurnish. 
I'll cot expoftulate with her, lett 
Her beauty umpriaide my mind again, SLakfpeare. 
Protperity, inviting every fenfe 
With various arts to waprovide my minds 
What but a Spartan fpirit can futtain 
The hocks of fuch temptations ? 
Unprovi/DED. adj. 
a. Not fecured or qualified by previous 
meafures. 
Where mhall I find one that can (teal well ? O, for 
a fine thief of two and twenty, or thereabout; lam 
heinoufly urprovided, Shak/peare. 
With his prepared {word he charges home 
My uxprovided body, lanc’d my arm. Shak/peare. 
Tears, for a (troke farefeen, afford relief ; 
But uaprevided for afudden blow, 
Like Niobe we marble grow, 
And petrify with grief, Dryden. 
a. Not furnifhed; not previoufly fupplied. 
Thofe unprovided of tackling and vidtual are 
forced to fea. King Charles, 
The feditious had neither weapons, order, nor 
counfel; but, being in all things waprovised, were 
Nain like beats. Hayward, 
Th’ ambitious emprefs with her fon is join'd, 
Aud, in his brother's ablence, has defign’d 
The unprovided town to take. Dryden. 
True zeal is not a folitary, melancholy grace, as 
if only fit to dweil in mean minds; fuch as are 
utterly xprovided of all other natural, moral, or 
fpiricual abilities. Sprat. 
Courts are feldom unprovided of perfons unger 
this character, oa whom molt employments natu- 
raliy fall. Sufi. 


Unprovo'Kep. adj. Not provoked. 
The teaming earth, yet guiltlefs of the plough, 
And urprvoe'd, did truitfui ttores allow, Dryden, 
Let them torbear al open and fecret methods of 
encouraging a rebeliion fo deltructive, and fo wnpro- 
veked. Addifon. 


Southern, 


UNQ_ 


Unprovo’erns. adj, Giving no offence. 

l tabbed him a ftranger, urprovoking. inoffen- 

five. flectwy.0d. 

Unpru’‘nen. adj. Notcut; not lopped. 

The whole land is full of weed: ; 

Her fruitetrees all wnprun'd. Shak/fpeare. 

Uneu'stick. adj. Private; not gene- 
rally known, or feen. 

Virgins muft he retired and u»pub’ick : for all 
freedom of fociety is a violence done to virginity, 
Not in its natural, but in its moral capacity ; that is, 
it lofes part of its feverity and itrittnefs, by publith- 
ing that perfon, whofe work is religion, whofe 
thoughts mult dweil in heaven. Taylor. 

Unpu'seisHend. adj. 
t. Secret; unknown. 
All bleit fecrets ; 
All you zrpub/ifb'd virtues of the earth, 
Spring with my tears. 
2. Not given to the publick. 

Apply your care wholly to thofe which are ur- 
publijhed. Pepe. 

Unpu'xisnep. adj. [impunis, Fr.) Not 
punifhed ; fuffered to continue in im- 
unity. 

Bind not one fin upon another, for in one thou 
fhale not be unpunijked. Ecclefiafticus. 

Divine juftice will not let oppre fion go wapuni/bed. 

L' Fftrange. 

The vent’rous vitor march'd wapunifb'd hence, 

And feem’d to boaft his fortunate offence Dryden. 
UNPUʻRCHASED. adje Unbought. 

Unpurchas'd plenty our full tables loads, 

And part of what they lent, return ¢’ our gods. 
Denham, 
Not purged ; unpu- 


Shak/peare. 


UNPU'RGED, adj. 
rified. 
Is Brutus fick > 
And will he fteal out ot his wholefome bed, 
To tempt the rheumy and uspurged air, 
To add unto his ficknefs? Sbal/peare. 
Tn her vifage round thole fpots, unpurg’u, 
Vapours not yet into her fubltance turn’d. Airton. 
UNPU'RIFIED. adj. 
1. Not freed from recrement. 
2. Not cleanfed from fin. 
Our finful nation having been long in the furnace, 
is now come out, but unpurified. Decay of Piety. 
UxpuRrposed. ad. Not defigned ; not 
intentional, 
Doit, 
Or thy precedent fervices are all 
But accidents unpu’ pos`d. Sbakfpcare. 
Unepursu'ep, adje Not purfued. 
All night the deadlefs angel unpurfued 
Through heav’n’s wide champain held his way. 
Milton. 
Unpu/tririeb, adje Not corrupted by 
rottennefs, 
Meat and drink laft longer unputrified, or un- 
foured, in winter than in fummer. Bacon. 
No animal uxputrified, being burnt, yields any 
alkaline falı, bul, putsahed, yields a volatile alkali. 


Arbuthnot. 
UnquaLiFred. adj. Not fit. 

Lill he has denudated himfelf of ali thefe incum- 

brances, he is utterly unqualified tor theie agonies. 
Decay ef Prery. 
All che writers againft chriffianity, fince the revo- 
lution, have been of the loweit rank in regard to 
literature, wit, and fenfe; and upon that account 
wholly ungualificd to propagate herciies, unlels 
among a people already abandoned. Swift. 
Tories are more hated by the zealous whigs, than 
the very papilts, and as much ungualificd tor the 
{mallett offices. Swift. 


To Unqua'Liry. v.a., To difquality ; 
to diveit of qualification. 

Arbitrary power fo diminithes the bafis of the 
female hgure, as to ungualify a woman tor an even- 
ing walk. Addifon, 

Our private misfortunes may wazwalify us tor 
charity : but reflect, wheter they may not have 
been inthicted by God, as a juit punithment of our 
former uuinercituloelse Atterbury. 
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To Unqut/en. v.a. 


UNQ 


Deafnefs wngualifier me for allcompany. Suife, 


UNQUA'RRELLABLE. adj, Such as cane 


ner be impugned. 

There arife unto the examination fuch farisfaQlory 
and unguarrelable reafons, as May confirm the 
cau‘es generally received, k Brown. 
To dive of the 
dignity of queen. 

Embalm me, 
Then lay me forth; alth h unqueen'd, yet like 
A qucen, and daughter to a king, inter me. 
Shakfpeare. 


Uxque 'NCHABLE. Gd). Unextinguith. 


able. 
We reprefent wildfires burning in water and vre 
quenchable. Bacon. 
The people on their holidays, 
Impetuous, infolent, wrquencbable, Milten. 


The crimipal’s penitence may have numbered 
him among the faints, when our unretra¢ted une 
charitablenes may fend us to wrguencbable flames. 

Governrrent of the Tangues 

Our love of God, our ungue~chable defires to proe 
mote our well-grounded hopes to enjoy his glory» 
should take the chief place in our zeal. Sprat. 


UNQUE'NCHABLENESS, 2. J. Unextin- 


guilhablenefs. 
} was amazed to fee the wrgquencbublenc/s of this 
fire. Hakewill. 


UnqQue NCHED. adj. 
1. Not extinguifhed. 
We have heats of dungs, and of lime wnguenched. 
bucone 
2. Not extinguifhable. 

Sadnefs, or great joy, equally diflipate the fpirits, 
and tmmoderate exercife in hot air, with yrguerch d 
thirit. Arbuthrote 

UNQUESTIONABLE. adj. 
t, Indubitable ; not to be doubted. 

‘The duke’s carriage was furely noble throughout ; 
of urgëeflizrabie courage in himfelf, and rather fear- 
ful of fame than danger. Wotton. 

One ieafon that mathematical demonftrations are 
uncentroverted, is becaufe interett hath no place in 
thule umgueftionudse verities. Glarville. 

There is an wvqueffionable magnificence in every 
part of Paradite Lott. Addifon. 

2. Such as cannot bear to be queftioned 
without impatience : this feems to be the 


meaning here. 

What were his marks? 
A lean cheek, which you have not; an wr. 
quefiicrable pirit, which you have not. Soat/p. 


UNQUE'’STIONABLY, adw, Indubitably; 
without doubt. 

If the fathers were nngueflicuably of the houfhold 
of faith, and all to do good tothem; then certainly 
their childien cannot be ftrangers in this houfhold. 

Sprat. 

St. Auftin was uxgueflionably aman of parts, buts 
interpofing in a controverfy where his talent did not 
lie, thewed his zeal againit the antipedes to very all 
purpofe. Burret. 


UnqQue'sTIONED. adj. 
1. Not doubted ; pafled without doubt. 
Other relations in good authors, though we do 
not pofitively deny, yet have they not been uxgque/= 
tioned by fome. FCWN o 
2. Indifputable ; not to be oppofed. 
lt did not pleafe the gods, who initru&t the 
people ; 
And their urgucffien'd pleafures muft be ferv’d. 
Ben Fonfone 
3. Not interrogated; not examined, 
She mutt’ring pray’rs as holy sites he meant 
Through the divided crowd ungucficn’d went. 
Dryden, 
Uneur'cx. adi. Motionlefs; not alive, 
His fenfes droop, his teady eyes wargquick ; 
And much he ails, and yet he ts notfick, 
Unqui/CKENED. adj. 
not ripened to vitality. 
Every fetus bears a fecret hoard, 
With sleeping, uuexpanded ifue ttor’d 5 


Daniel, 
Not animated; 


PUN R 


Which num’rous, but nnauicken'd progeny, | 


Clafp'd, and enwrapp'd, within each other lie. 
Dlackmsre, 
UnguieT.adj. (inquiet, French; inguietus, 
Latin. J 
1. Moved with perpetual. agitation; not 
calm; not fill. 

From grammiatick flats and (hallows, they are on 
the fudden tranfpogted to be toffed and turmoiled 
with their unballatted wits, in fathomlefs and ur- 

uie! depths of controverfy. Milton. 
2. Ditturbed ; fullof perturbation ; not at 
peace. 

Go with me to church, and call me wile, 

And then away to Venice to your tend ; 
For never thall vou he by Portia’s fide 
With an unguier foul. 

Thy love hopetul to regain, 

From thee | will not hide 
What thoughts in my «quiet brealt are ris'n. 


Niiltorr. 
3: Reftlefs ; unfatished. 


She glares in balls, front boxes, and the ring ; 
A vain, zngxiet, glitt'ring, wretched thing. Pope. 
Mirth from company is but a fluttering, wrguics 
motion, that beats about the breait for aiew mo- 


Shilfpeare. 


ments, and after leaves it empty. Pope. 
Unoauvetry. adv, Without reft. 
Who’s there befides foul weather? 
One minded like the weather, moft 
Unquietly, Shatfpeare, 


Unquivetness. x. /. 
1. Want of tranquillity. 
Thou, like a violent noife, eam ft ruhing in, 
And mak’t them wake and ttart to new uzguiernefs. 
Denbam. 
2. Want of peace, 
It is moft enemy to war, and moft hateth «xguicte 
nefs. Spenfer. 
3. Reftleffuefs; turbulence. 
What pieafure can there be in that eftate, 
Which your unguictnefs has made me hate? 


Dryden, 
4. Perturbation ; uneafinefs, 
Is my lord angry ?—— 
—He went hence but now, 
And certainly in ttrange unquietnefs, Shakfpeare. ! 


From inordinate love, and vain fear, comes all 
tunguictnc/s of fpirit, and diltraction of our fenfes. 
Tayler 
Unra‘cked. adj. Not poured from the 
lees. 
Rack the one veifel from the lees, and pour the 
Jees of the racked veilel into the uzracked velel. 
Bacon. 
Unral’kxep. edj. Not thrown together 
and covered. Ufed only of fires, 
Cricket, to Windi!or chimnies Malı thou leap : 
Where fires thou findlt warak'd, and hearths un- 
fwept, 
There pinch the maids. Shak/peare, 


UNRA'NSACKED. adj. Not pillaged. 
He gave that rich city fora prey unto his foldiers, 
who left neither houfe nor corner thereof nman- 


Jacked. Knolles 


Un'rAaNsomED. adj. Not fet free by pay- 
ment for liberty. 
Unranfom'd here receive the fporlefs fair, 
Accept the hecatomb the Greeks prepare. 
To UNRAVEL. v. a. 
1. To difentangle ; to extricate ; to c'ear. 


He has xnravelkcd the ftudied cheats of great 
artificers. IR 


Pope. 


There urravel all 
This dark detign, this my (tery of fate, adi for: 

With Machiavelian fagacity thou unravell'df 

intrigues of ftate. Arbuthnor. 
2. To diforder; to throw out of the pre. 
fent order. 

How can any thing fuccecd well with people tha 
are to be plealed with nothing, unlefs the ball of the 
univerfe may be unraveled, and the laws of Provi- 
dence reveifed ? L’ kirange. 

O the traytor's name ! 


—_ 


UNR 


PI know it; Twill: art Mall be conjur'd for it, | 


And nature all unrevell’u. Dryden and Lee. 
So prophane and fceprical an age takes a pride in 
exvare/lig all the received principles of rezfon and 
religion- rua Tillotfor. | 
3. To clear up the intrigue of a play- 
The folution or vnravcliing of the intrigue com- 
mences, when the reader begins to fee the doubts 
cleared up. Popes 
Thus fupernaturally is the plot brought to perfec- 
tion; nor is the amravelling of it lels happily ima- 
pined. Shatfpeare Uluflvated. 
Unra ZORED. adi, Unthaven. 
As fmooth as Hebe’s their unruzor'd lips. 


UNRE'ACHED., adj, 
Labour with unequal force to clinib 
That lofty hill, unreach'd by former time. Dryden. 
Unrelad. adj. 
1. Not read; not publickly pronounced. 

Thefe books are fater and better to be left pub- 
lickly unread, looker. 

His mufe had ftarv'd, had nota piece unead, 
And by a player bought, fupply’d her bread. 

Dryden. 
2. Untaught; not learned in books. 
Uncertain whofe the narrower Ipan, 
The clown unread, or half-read gentleman. 
Dryden. 
UNRE'ADINESS. 2. / 
1. Want of readinels ; want of prompt- 
nefs. 

This impreparation and unreadinefs when they 
find in us, then turn it to the foothing up ot them- 
felves in that accurfed fancy. Hooker. 

2. Want of preparation. 

Nothing is fo great an enemy to tranquillity, and 
a contented fpirit, as the amazement aud confufions 
of unreadine/s and inconiideration, Taylor. 


|Unre’ady. adj. 


1. Not prepared; not fit. 
The fairy knight 
Departed thence, albe his wounds wide, 
Not throughly heal’d, uiready were to ride. 
Spenfers 
How now, my lords ? what all waready fo? 
Shakfpeare. 
2. Not prompt ; not quick. 

From a temperate inactivity, we are wiready to 
put 1n executica the fuggettions of reafon; or by a 
content in every fpecies of truth, we embrace the 
fhadow thereof. ` brown, 

3. Awkward; ungain. 

Young men, in the condu€t of aétions, ufe ex- 
treme remedies at tirft, and, that which doubleth 
all errors, will not acknowledge or retraQt them ; 
like an wnready hovfe, that will neither ftop nor 
turn. Bacon. 


Unrelar. adi. Unfubftantial; having 
only appearance. 
Hence, terrible Madow! 
Unreal mock’ry, hence! 
I with pain 
Voyag'd th’ warea/, vatt unbounded deep 
Ot horrible confufian. 
Unre'aSONABLE, adj. 
1. Not agreeable to reafon. 

No reafon known to us; but that there is no 

reafon thereof, | judge molt unreasonable to imagine. 
Hocker. 

It is unreafi nable for men to be judges in their 
own cafes} ielt-love will make men partial to 
themfelves and their friends. Lecke. 

She entertained many urrea'cnakle prejudices 
againit him, betore {he was acquainted with his 
perfonal worth. ao Addifan. 

2. I:xorbitane ; claiming or infifting on 
more than is fit. 

Since every language is fo full of ite own proprie- 
ties, that what is beautiful in one, is often barbarous 
in another, it would be yxreafonable to limita tranfe 
lator tothe narrow compals ol his author's words. 

Dryden, 

My intention in prefixing your name, is not to 

dechre your protection of the following papers, which 


SbLakfpeare. 


Milton, 


| 
Milton. 
Not attained. 
| 
j 


UNR 
Į take to be a very unreafenuble requef ; fince, by 
beng inicribed to you, you cannot recommend th: m 
without fome fufpicion of partiality. Swift. 
3. Greater than is ht; smmoderate. 

Thofe that place their hope in another world 
have, ın a great mealure, conquered diced o! death, 
and wnreaforable love of Sie. Atterbury, 

Unrel'aSONABLENESS, ./. 
je Inconfiftency with re fon. 

The uzreafonablen:/s and prelumption of thofe 
that thus projet, have not fo much as a thought, 
all their lives long, to advance fo far as atirition. 

Hammond. 
z. Exorbitance; exceffive demand. 

The unreaforablenefs of their propolitions is not 
more evident, than that they are not the joint de- 
fires ot the major number. Kirg Coaries. 

A young univerfity difputant was complaining of 
the unrecfonablere/s of a lady, with whom he was 
engaged in a point of controveify, Addifon, 

UNRE‘ASONABLY, adv. 
1. In a manner contrary to reafon. 
2. Move than enoveh. 

I'll. not over the threfhold, till my lord return 
from the wars.—Fye! you contine yourlelf mof 
unreafonably. Shakfpeare. 

To Uxre'dAve. v. a. [now unravel; from 
un and reave, or ravil ; perhaps the fame 
with sive, to tear, or break afunder. } 
To unwind ; to difentangle, 

Penelope, for her Ulyffes’ fake, 

Devis'd a web for wooers to deceive § 

In which the work that the all day did make, 
The fame at night (he did wareave. Spenfer, 

Unresa ted. ad. Not blunted, 

A number of fencers try it out with unrebated 


fwords. Hakewill. 
UNREBU'KABLE. aj, Obnoxious to no 
cenfure. - 


Keep this commandment without fpot, unrebuka 
able, until the appearing of Chriit. 1 Timothy- 


UNRECE'IVED. adi. Not received. -~ 
Where the figns and Jacraments of his grace are 
not, through contempt, 27rece!ued, or received with 
contempt, they really give what they promile, and 


arc what they fignify. Hooker, 
UNRECLA/I MED. adj. 
1. Not tamed. 
A favagenefs of uareclaimed blood, 
Ot general affault. SLak/peare, 


2. Not reformed. 

This is the moft favourable treatment a finner can 
hope for, who continues zarecluimed by the goodnefs 
of God. Rogers. 

UnrECONCI‘LABLE, 8A. i 
te Not to be appeafed ; implacable. 
Let me lament, 
That our ftars, unreconcilable, houid have divided 
Our equalnels to thys. Shalf/peares 
2. Nor to be made confiftent with. 

He had many infirmities and fins, wareconcilable 

with perlect righteoulnels. Ai wnmond. 
Unre’conciLep. adj. Not reconciled. 
If you bethink your(elf of any crime 


Unreconcil'd as yet to heav'n and grace, P 
Shakfpeare. k 


Solicit forat ttraight. 


| 
| UNRECO'RDED, adi. Not kept in remem- 
| brance by publick monuments. 
Unrecorded lett through many an ages 
Worthy t have not remain’d fu long unfung. 
MVMiltone 
The great Antilocus! a name 
Not unrecorded in the rolls of fame. 
Unreco’unted. adj. 
related. 
This is yet but young, md may be left 
To fome ears wxreccunted. 
Unrecru'traule. adj. Incapable of 
repairing the deficiencies of an army. 
Empty and unrecruituble colonels of twenty men 
_ ina company. d Afiltcn, 
Unrecu'sinc. adje Irremediable, 


Pepe, 
Not told ; not 


& bak/peare. 


a 


UNR 


T found her ftrayinz in the park, 
Sceking to hide herfelf as doth thedeer, 

That hath receiv'd fome warcesring wound. 
Skakfpeare. 

Usrepu/cep. adj. Not reduced. 
The earl divided allthe reĝ of the Irith countries 
wmredsced, into thiress Davies 
Unrero/RMaBLe. adj, Not to be put 


into a new form. 

The tule of faith is alone unmoveable and sare- 
Sermable; to wit, of bel:eving in ore only God om- 
nipotent, creator of the world, and in his fon Jefus 
Chrifl, born of the virgin Marys Bammsrd. 

UNREFO'RMED. alje 
a, Not amended ; not corrcQed. 

This general revolt, wher overcome, produced a 
general rcformatioo of the Irifhry, which ever before 
had been varefurmed. Davies. 

We retain the Julian conftitution of the year, 
urrefamed, without confideiation of the defective 
minutes. Eulder. 

2. Net brought to newnefs of life. 

If he may believe that Chrift died for him, as 
now he is an uxreformed chrittian, chen what needs 
he reformation ? Hammond, 

Unhumbled, unrepentant, uircformed.  Miltcn. 

Unrerra'cred. adj. Not retracted. 
The fun’s circular amaze is made by an unre- 
fratied beam of light. Newton. 
UnrefRE'sHED, adje Not cheered; nor 
relieved. 

Its fymptoms 2re a fpontaneous ialfitude, being 

unrefrefbed by fleep. Arbuthrot. 
UnreGa’rDevd. adje Not heeded; not 
refpected ; neglected. 
We, ever by his might, 
Had thrown to ground the unregarded right. 


Sperfer. 
Doft fee, how unregarded now 
That piece of beauty p2ffes > 
There was a time when I did vow 
To that alone; 
But mark the fate of faces. Suckling. 


Oa the cold earth lies th’ urregarded king; 
A headlefs carcafs, and anamelets thing. Denham. 
Me you have often counfell’d to remove 
My vain purfuit of waregarded love. Dryden. 
Laws againft immorality have not been executed, 
and proclamations to iniorce them are wholly uzre- 
garded. Swift. 
UnreGe NERATE, adj, Not brought to a 
new life. 
This is not to be underftood promifcuoufly of all 
men, wrregenerate perfons as well as regenerate. 
Stephens. 
Unre’GIsTERED. adj. Not recorded, 
Hotter hours, 
Unregiffer’d in vulgar fame, you have 
Luxunoufly pick'd ovt. f Shakfpceare. 
Uwren'nepd. adj, Not refrained by the 


bridle. 

Left from thy flying Reed wnrein'd, as once 
Bellerophon, though froma lower clime 
Difmounted, on the Aleian field IJ fall. Milton. 

UnNRELE'NTING, adj. Hard; cruel; teel- 
ing no pity. 

By many hands your father was fubdued ; 

But only flaughter’d by the ireful arm 
Of unrelerting Clifford. Shak/peare. 

Place pitchy barrels on the fatal ftake, 

That fo her torture may be fhortened. å 
Will nothing turn your uzrelenting hearts? Shak/p. 

Thefe are the realms of unrelenting fate; 

And awful Rhadamaothus rules the ttate. Dryden. 

Falfe tears thallrule his uxreleniizg eves, 

And his glad heart with artful fighs thall heave. 
Smith. 
UNRELIE VABLE, adj. Admitting no fuc- 


cour. 

As no degree of diftrefs is wnrelicvable by his 
power, fo no extremity of it is inconfiftent with his 
compaffion. Boyle. 

UNRELIE/VED. adje 


y. Not fuccoured, 
VoL. II, 


UNR 


The goddefs griev’d, 
Her favou:’d holt Mould peruh unreliev'd. Dryden. 
2. Not eafed. 
The uneafinefs of unrelicaed thirft is not leffened 
by continuance, but grows the more a ees 
vyie. 
UNREMA/RKAELE. adh i 
1. Not capable of being obferved. 

Our underitanding, to make a complete notion, 
mutt add fomething elle to this fleeting and urre- 
markable fuperticies, that may bring it to our ac- 
quaintance. Digby. 

2. Not worthy of notice. 
UNREME'DIABL?, adj, Admitting no re- 
medy. 

He fo handled it, that it rather feemed he had 
more come into a deterce of an unrentediable mil- 
chief alrealy commiticd, than that they had done it 
at firit by his confent. Sidney 

UNnReme MBERED, a7. Not retained in 
the mind; not recollected. 

I cannot pals ssremembercad their manner of dif- 
guifing the thafts of chimnries in verious fathions, 
whereof the nobleit is the pyramidal. Wotton. 

UNREME'MBERING. adj, Having no me- 
mory. 

That, unrememb'ring of its former piia, 

The foul may futfer mortal fleth again. Dryden. 
UNreme MBRANCE, z. fe Forgetfulnefs ; 
want of remembrance. 

Some words age negative in their original lan- 


guage, but ieem pofitive, becaufe the negation is 


unknown ; as amaelty, an wnremembrance, or gene- 
ral pardon. Watts. 
UnreMo'VEABLe. adje Not to be taken 
away. 
Never was there any woman, that with more x7- 
remcvealve determination gave herfelf to love, atter 


fhe had once fet before her mind the worthinefs of 


Amphialus. Sidney. 
You know the fiery quality of the duke, 
How unremoveable and fixt he is 
Ia his own courle. Shak/peare. 
UNREMO'VEABLY. adv, In a manner chat 


admits no removal. 
His difcontents ave uzremsveadb:y coupled to his 
nature. dShalfpeare. 
UNREMO'VED. adj. 
1. Not taken away. o 
It is impoffible, where this opinion is imbibed 
and unremsved, to found any convincing argument. 
Hammond. 
We could have had no certain profpe&t of his hap- 
pinefs, while the laft obitacle was unrcmzv'd. 
Dryden. 
2. Not capable of being removed. 
Like Teneriff or Atlas unremeu'd. Milton. 


Unsrepa'tp. adj, Not recompenfed ; not 


compenfated. 
Hadft thou full pow'r 
‘To meafure out his torments by thy will ; 
Yet what couldft thou, tormentor, hope to gain? 
Thy lofs continues, «zrepaid by pain. Dryden. 
UnrePe ALED, aay. Not revoked; not 
abrogated. y 
When you are pinched with any unrepealed aĝ 
of parliament, you declare you will not be obliged by 
it. Dryden. 
Nature’s law, and snrepeal*d command, 


That gives to lighter thangs the greateit height. 
Blackmere. 


adj. Not repenting ; 


UnNrePe NTANT. 
not penitent ; not 


UNREPE NTING. 
forrowful for fin. 
Should I of thefe the liberty regard, 
Who freed, as to their ancient patrimony, 
Unhumbled, wxrepextart, unreform'd, 
Headlong would tollow. 
My unprepar’d and warepenting breath 


Was fuatch’d away by the fwift hand of death. 
Rofcommon. 


Milton, 


All his arts reveal, 
From the firt moment of his vital breath, 


To his lait hour of wsrepenting death. Dryden. 


YU MR 
Nor tyrants fierce, that unrepenting dies 
E'er ielt iuch rage 4s thou, Pæ”. 
Unrere'nted, ad, Notexpiated by pe- 
niteatial forraw. 


They are no fit fupplicants ¢o fcek his mercy ia 
the behalt ot others, whofe own warepernted {ns 


provoked De t ı d'gnation, Llovoker, 
lt ft, vent’cang to dilpleate 

God tor the {carat man, and man prefer, 

Set God behind: which in his jeclouly 

Shall never, urrep:nted, had turgivenefs. Miln. 


As in warepented fii the died, 
Doom'd to the fame bad place, is puuith'd ‘or hee 
pride. i Dryden. 
With what confufion will he hear all his urre- 
pented fins produced before men and ange!s! Ragers. 
| UNREPI'NING. adj, Not peevilnly com- 
pliining. 
Barefoot as fhe trod the finty pavement, 
Her footfteps all along were mark'd with blood ; 
Yet hileat on the pafs'd, and wxrepining. Rowe, 
UNREPLE’'NISHED, adj. Not hiled. 
Some air retreated thither, kept the mercury out 
of the uzreplerijhea \pace. Boyle. 
UnReEPRIEVASLE. adj. Not to be rc- 
fpited from penal dearth. 
Withia me is a hell; and there the poifon 
Is, as a fiend, contin’d, to tyraanize 
ln unreprievabie condemned blood. Shak fpeare. 
UNREPRO'ACHED. adj. Not apbraided ; 
not cenfured, 
Sir John Hatham, z2rssrcached, uncurfed by any 
imprecation of mine, pays his head. Kirg Charles. 
Uxrevro'veasre. ajj. Not isable to 


blaine. 
You hath he reconciled, to prefent you holy, une 
blameable, and xxreproucadse in his fight. Colyyiarse 
UNREPROVED. adj. 


1. Not cenfured. 
Cliriftians have their churches, and urreprsved 
exercile of religion. Sardyse 
2. Not itable to cenfure. 
The antique world, in his firft fow’ring youth, 
With eladfome thaoks, and wzreproved truth, 
The gifts of fovereign bounty did embrace. Srenfer. 
lí I give the honour due, 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 
To live with her, and live with thee, 
In «areproved pleafures free. Milton. 
UnrepuGnant, adj. Not oppofite. 
When fcripture doth yield us natural laws, what 
rticular order is thereunto moft agreeable; when 
ii., which way to make laws unrepuguant unto 
them. booker. 
Unrze/putasce. adj. Not creditable. 
When we fee wife men examples of duty, we are 
convinced that piety is na wrrepuradle qualifications 
and that we are cot to be ahamed of our virtue. 
Regers. 


Unreaqur'sren. adj. Not afked. 

Wish what fecurity can our embaffadors go, wre 
reguefied of the Vurkith emperor, without his fafe 
conduct ? rolles. 

UxNREQUI'TABLE, adje Not to be retali- 


ated. 

Scme will have it that atl mediocrity of folly is 
fool:th, aud becaufe an urreguitable evil may enfuc, 
an indiferent convenience mult be omitted. Browz. 

So urequitable is God's love, and fo infolvent 
are we, that chat love valtiy improves the benebt, by 
which alone we might have pretended to fome abi- 
lity of retribution, B-yle. 

UNRESE'NTED, adj, Not regarded with 


anger. 

‘The failings of thefe holy perfons pafled not ure 
vefented by God; and the fame Icripture which ine 
forms us of the fin, records the punithment. Rogerss 

UNRESERVED. adj. 
1. Not limited by any private conveni- 


ence. 

The piety our heavenly Father will accept, muĝ 
copfilt in an entire, xxreferved obedience to his 
commands; fince whotoever ofteads in one precept, 
is guilty of the whole law. Rogers. 
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2. Open ; frank ; concealing nothing. 
UNRESERVEDLY. adv, 
1. Without lunitattons. 
I am not to embrace abfolutely-and unrefervedly 
the opinion of Ariftotle. 
2. Withou: concealment; openly. 
1 know your friendihip to me is extenfive ; and 
it is what I owe to that friendfhip, to open my mind 
unrcfervedly to you. Pope. 
'NRESE'RVEDNESS. », fo 
1. Unlimitednefs ; franknefs ; largenefs. 
The tendernefs and unrefervedrefs ot his love 
made him think thole his friends, or enemies, that 
were fo to God. Boyle. 
2. Opennefs ; franknefs. 
I write with more warcfervedigs than ever man 
wrore. Pope. 
Unrest/sten. adj. 


1. Not oppofed. 

The ztherial {paces are perfectly fluid ; they nei- 
ther #Mfait nor retard the planets, which roll through 
as frez and unre/i/ed as it they moved in a vacuum. 

Bentley. 
2. Refiftlefs; fuch as cannot be oppofed. 
Thofe gods! whofe uxrefifred might 
Hath fent me to thefe regions void of light. Dryden. 
What wonder then, thy hairs fhould feel 
The conquering force of warefifed Iteel ? Pope. 
Unresi'stinc. adje Not oppoling; not 


making refiftance. 
The theep was facrific'd on no pretence, 
But meek and unrefiflirg innocence: 
A patent ufeful creature. Dryden. 
Since the planets move horizontally through the 
liquid and urrefifling {paces of the heavens, where 
no bodies at all, or tnconfiderable ones, occur, they 
may preferve the fame velocity which the firit ım- 
pulfe impreffed. Bentley. 
UnresouvaBLe. ad. Not to be folved ; 


infoluble. 

For a man to run headlong, while his ruin (tares 
him in the face ; Rill to prefs on to the embraces of 
fin, is a problem u»refelvable upon any other 
ground, out that fin infatuates before it deitroys. 

South. 


ad 
Opie. 


Unreso'LveD. adj. 
1. Not determined; having made no refo- 


lution ; fometimes with of 
On the wettern coaft 
Rideth a puiffant navy : to our thores 
Throng many doubtful, hollow-hearted friends, 
Unarm’d, and urrefolv’d to beat them back. 4 
Shukjpeare. 
Turnus, wurefolv’d of Night, 
Moves tardy back, and juft recedes trom fight. Dryd. 
2. Not folved ; not cleared. 

Í do not fo magnify this method, to think it will 
perfectly clear every hard place, and leave no doubt 
unrefolved. Lecke. 

Unsresorving, adj. Not refolving ; not 
determined. 

She her arms about her urrefolving hufband 
threw. Dryden. 

Unrespe'cTive. adj. Inattentive ; taking 
little notice. 

I will converfe with iron-witted fools, 
And unre/peftive boys; none are for me 
That look into me with confiderate eyes. 

Unre'st. 1. Difquiet ; want of tran- 
guillity ; unquietnefs. Not in ufe. 

Wife behest, thofe creeping flames by realon to 

fubdue, 
Sefore their rage grew to fo great unre/f. 
Repofe, (weet gold, for their unr-/?, 
‘That have their alms out of the emprefs’ chef. 
Shal/peare. 


Shakfp. 


Spei r. 


Difmay’d confufion all poffefs’d 
Th’ affiidted troop, hearing their plot defery'd : 
Then Yuns amaz'd diltrefs, with fad waref, 
Yo this, to that; to fip, to Rand, to hide. Daniel. 
Silence, in truth, would fpeak my forrows beit; 
For deepelt wounds can lealt their feelings tell; 
Yet, let me borrow from mine own uzrefè 
Fant time to bid hia, whom L lov'd, farewell. 
Horton. 
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Up they rofe, 
As from wre? ; and each the other viewing, 
Soon found their eyes how open’d, and their minds 
How darken'd ! Ailton. 
UNRESTO'RED. adj. 
te Not reftored. 
2. Not cleared from an attainder. 
The fon of an wnreffored traitor has no pretences 
to the quality of his anceflors. Collier, 
UNRESTRAINED, adj. 
t. Not confined; not hindered. 
My tender age in luxury was train’d, 
With idle eafe and pageants entertain’d; 
My hours my own, my pleafures warcfrain'd. 


Dryden. 
2. Licentious ; loofe. 
The taverns he daily doth frequent, 
With uvreffrained, loofe companions. Shak/peare. 


3. Not limited, 
Were there in this aphorifiwan unrcfrained truth, 
yet were it not reafonable to infer from a caution a 
non-ufance, or abolition. Brown. 
Usretra/crepd, adje Not revoked ; not 
recalled. 
The penitence of the criminal may have num- 


bered him amongh the faints, whea our unretracted ; A J 
Unri'GHTEOUSLY. adv, Unjuftly; wick. 


uncharitablenefs may fend us to unquenchable 
flames. Government of the Tongue. 
Nothing but plain malevolence can juftify dil- 
union ; malevolence fhewn in a [ingle outward att, 
unretracied, or in habitual ill-nature. Collicr. 
Unreve’aced. aaj, Nottold; not dif- 
covered. 
Had ye once feen thefe her celeftial treafures, 
And unevealed pleafures, 
Then would ye wonder, and her praifes fing. 
Spenfer. 
Dear, fatal name! ref ever unreveald ; 
Nor pafs thefe lips, ia holy filence feal’d. 
Unreve'nGend. adj. Not revenged. 
So might we die, not envying them that live; 
So would we die, not unrevenged all. Fairfax, 
Unhonour’d though lam, 
Not wareveng’d that impious act thall be. Dryden. 
Great Pompey’s Ihade complains that we are flow, 
And Scipio's gholt walks unreveng'd amongit us. 


Pope. 


Addifon. 
Unre’veREND. adj, Irreverent; diire- 
fpecttul. 
See not your bride in thefe uzreverend robes. 
Shakfpeare. 


Fie! unreverend tongue ! to call her bad, 
Whofe fov'reignty fo oft thou halt preferr’d, 
With twenty thoufand foul-confirming oathse 
Shakfpeare. 
Unre/VERENTLY, adv. Difrefpectiully. 
I did wareverently blame the gods, 
Who wake for thee, though thou {nore for thyfelf. 
Ben Fenfon. 
UNREVE'RSED. adh Not revoked; not 
repealed. 
She hath offer’d tothe doom, 
Which uareverfed tands in effectual force, 
A fea of melting tears. Sbak/peare. 
Unrevolked. aaj. Not recalled. 
Hear my decree, which wzrevok'd thall ftand. 
Milton. 
Unrewa/rvep. adj. Not rewarded ; not 
recompenfed. 
Providence takes care that good offices may not 
pafs unrewarded. L' Eftrange. 
Since for the common good I yield the fair, 
My private lofs let grateful Greece repair ; 
Nor unrewarded let your prince complain, 
That he alone has fought, and bled in vain. Pope. 
To UNRI'DDLE. v. a. To folve an enig- 


ma ; to explain a problem. 
Some kind power wwridd/e where it lies, 
Whether my heart be faulty, or her eyes? Suckling. 
The Platonick principles will not uariddfe the 
doubt. Glanville. 
A reverfe often clears vp the paffage ot an old 
poet, as the poet often ferves to wnriddle the reverfe. 
Addijon. 


Unribi‘curous, adj, Not ridiculous. 
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If an indifferent and unridieulous objet could 
draw this aufterene{s unto a fmile, he hardly could 
with perpetuity refit proper motives thereof. 

Browpr, 
To Usri'c. w.a. To frip of the tackle. 
Rhodes is the fovereign of the fea no more; 
Their thips wzrigg’d, aad {pent their naval ttore 
Dryden. 
Uneicut. adj, Wrong. In Spenjer, this 
word fhould perhaps be warighr, 

What in mok Englith writers ufeth to be loofe, 
and as it were xnrigbl, in this author is well- 
grounded, timely framed, and ftrongly truffed up toe 
gether. Glofary to Kalendar; 

Shew that thy judgment is not unrigte Widom, 

Unri/cuterous. adj, Unjuit; wicked; 
finful ; bad. 

Octavius here lept into his room, 

And it ufurped by wxrighteuus doom ; 

But he his title juttify’d by might. 
Within a month! 

Ere yet the falt of moft warighseous tears 

Hau left the flushing in her galled eyes, 

She married Oh mof wicked fpeed! Shak/peare. 

Let the wicked man forfake his way, and the 
unrighteous man his thoughts, and let him retura 
unto the Lord. [faiah. 


edly ; finfully. 
For them 
Their foes a deadly Shibboleth devife s 
By which unrightesufly it was decreed, 
That none to trutt or profit (hould fucceed, 
Who would not fwallow firit a pois’nous wicked 
weed. Drydene 

A man may fall øndefervedly under publick dife 
grace, or is ua igktecufly opprefied. Collier. 

Unri/cHreousness. x. f- Wickedneis ; 
injuftice. 

Our Romanitts can no more abide this propofition 
converted, than.themfelves All fin, fay they, is a 
tranfgreftion of the law; but every trap{greffion of 
the law is not tin. The apoltle, therefore, turns it 
for us: all unrigh:eo fnefs, lays he, is fin; but every 
tranfereffion of the law is uarigbsecufnefs, faith 
Auftin upon this place. Hall, 

Some things have a natural deformity in thems 
as perjury, pertidioufuels, surigbteoufnefs, and ine 


gratitude p Tilloifone 
UNRI'GHTFUL, adj, Not rightful; not 
juit. ` 


Thou, which know’ft the way 
To plant unrigh: ful kings, wilt know again 
To pluck him headlong trom th’ ulusped throne. 
Shak{pearee 
To Unai’xc. w.a. To deprive of a ring, 
Be forc’d to impeach a broken hedge, 
And pigs uaring'd at vif. franc. pledge. FJudidras. 
To Unri'p. v.a. [This word is impro- 
per; there being no difference between 
rip and uarip; and the negative particle 
is therefore of no force; yet it is well 


authorized. ] To cut open, 
Like a traitor 
Didft break that vow, and, with thy treacherous 
blade, 
Unrip'/t the bowels of thy fov’reign’s fon. Shak/p, 

He could not now, with his honour, fo unripy 
and put a lye upon all that he had faid and done 
before, as to deliver him up. Bacon. 

We are angry with fearchers wAn brea 
open trunks, and warip packs, and open fealed lets 
ters. Taykre 

Cato well obferves, that frieadhip ought not to be 
unvipped, but unftitched. Collier 

UxNRI'PE. adj. 
1. Immature; not fully concocted. 

Purpofe is of violent birth, but poor validity 5 
Which new, like fruits u»ripe, tticks on the rce, 
But fall uathaken when they mellow be. Séah/po 

in this northern tract, our hoarfer throats 
Utter unripe and ill-conttrained notes. Waller, 

2. Not feafonable ; not yet proper. 

He fia’d his usripe vengeance to defer, . 
Sought not the garden, but retir'd unfeen,y 
To brood in fecret ono his gather’d Ipleeu. Dry dex, 


à 


S penfer, i 


Er 
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3. Too early, 

Who hath not heard of the valiant, wife, and 
jut Dorilaus, whole unripe death doth yet, fo many 
years lince, diaw tears from virtuous eyes? Sidney. 

Unei'pencp. adje Not matured. | 

Were you with theie, you'd foon forget 

The pale, waripen'’d beauties of the north. Addi/on. | 
Unri'peness. u. /. {immaturity ; want 
of ripenefs, 

The ripenefs or wnripenc/i of the occafion muf 
ever be wel! weighed; and generally it is good to 
commit the beginnings of all great actions te Argus, 
with his hundred eyes; and the ends to Briarcus, 


with his hundred hands. Mun, 
UNRIVALLED. ad), 
1. Having no competitor. 
Honour forbid! at whofe wrrival? thrine 
Eafe, pleature, virtue, all our fex refign. Pope. 


2. Having no peer or equal. 
Yc Uxro’.~. a. ‘To open what is rolled 
or convolved, 
O horror! . 
The queen of nations, from her ancient feat, 
Is funk for ever in the dark abyfs; 
Time has wrroll'd her glories to the laft, 
And now clos'd up the volume. Dryden. 
UNROMA'NTICK., adj, Contrary to ro- | 
mance. 
lt is a bafe w#romantick fpirit not to wait on you. | 
Swift. | 
Jo Unroo’r.v. a. To ftrip off the roof | 
or covering of houfes. 
The rabble thould have firt uzrovf'd the city, 
Ere fo prevail'd with me. Shakipeare. 
Unro‘ostebD. adj. Driven from the roof. 
Thou dotard! thou art womanetir’d, unrocfed, 
By thy old dame Partlet here. Shak/peare. 
To Unro’or. ~. a. To tear from the 
roots; to extirpate; to eradicate. 
Since you 've made the days and nights as one, 
To wear your gentle limbs in my affairs, 
Be bold; you do fo grow in my requital, 
That nothing can wnroot you. Shak/peare. 
Unroot the forett oaks, and bear away 
Flocks, folds, and trees, an undiltinguith'd prey. 
Dryden, 
Smooth. 
Siward’s fon, 
And many unrougb youths, that even now 
Prote(t their frt of manhood. Shak/fpeare. 
Uwro’unbeb. adj. Not fhaped; not cut 
to a round. 
Thofe unfil'd piftolets, 
That more than cannon-thot avails or lets ; 
Which, negligently left u:rounded, look 
Like many-angled figures in the book 
Of fome diead conjurer. Donne. 
Unro'yat. adj. Unprincely ; not royal. 
By the advice of his envious counfellors, he fent 
them with urroyal reproaches to Mufidorous and 
Pycocles, as if they had done traiteroully, Sidney. 
Jo UNRU'FFLE. w. n. To ceafe from 
commotion, or agitation, 
W here’er he guides his finny courfers, 
The waves unraffie, and the fea fublides. Dryden. 
Unxvu'revep, ed, Calm; tranquil; not 
tumultucus, 
Vent all thy paffion, and I'Il ftand its thock, 
Calm and wars filed as a fummer’s fea, 
When not a breath of wind flies o'er its furface. 
Addifon. 
Not direé&ted by any 


Unro’uGu. adj, 


Unru‘tep. adj, 
 fuperiour power. 
‘Lhe realm was left, like a fhip in a ftorm, amid 
all the raging furges, waruled and undircéted of any; 
for they to whom fhe was committed, fainted in 
their labour, or forfook their charge. Spenfer. 
Uneu'tiness. wn. f. {from waruly.) Tur- 


bulence; tumultuoufnefs; licentioufnefs, 
By the negligence of fome who were hardly to be 
commanded, and by the urruline/s of others, who 
without leave were gone afhore, fo fair an occation 
of victory was neglected. Knolles. 
3so care was had to curb the snrulinc/s of anger, 


UNS 


or the exorditance of delue. 


facritices they never facrihced fo much as one lutt. 
South 


Usru'.y. adj. Turbulent; ungovernable; Unsatisra‘crory. adj. 


licentious; tumultuous. 
In facied bands of wedloca ty'd 
To Therion, a loofe unru’y fwain; 
Who had more joy to range the foret wide. 
And chace the favage beaft with bufy pain. Spenfer. 
Down } come, like glift'ring Phaeton, 
Wanting the manage of unruly jades Shak/peare. 
The beit and foundett of his time hath been but 
rath; then mult we look from his age to reccive but 
unvily waywardnels. Sbhakficare. 
The tongue is an wrrudy evil, full of deadly poifon. 
Fares. 
Thou doft a better life, and nobler vigour give ; 
Doft cach unruly appetite controul. Kaycommen. 
Love infults, difguifed in the cloud, 
And welcome force of that unruly crowds Waler, 
Paffions kept their place, and tranfgrcffed not the 
boundaries ol their proper natures; nor were the 
dilorders begun, which are occafioncd by the licence 
of unruly appetites. Glanville. 
You mutt not go where you may dangers meet. 
Th’ unruly word will no diftinction make, 
And beauty will not there give wounds, but take. 
Dryden 
Unsa're. adj. Not fecure ; hazardous ; 


dangerous. 

If they would not be drawn to feem his adverfa- 
ries, yet others fhould be taught how urfafe it was 
to continue his friends. Hocker. 

With fpeed retir'd, 
Where erft was thicket fight, th’ angelick throng, 
And left large ficld, wxfafe within the wind 
Of fuch commotion. Milton. 
Uncertain ways urfaf: f are, 
And doubt a greater miichief than defpair. Dexham. 
Phiegyan robbers made anfafe the road. Dryden, 


Unsa’Fety. adv, Not fecurely; dan- 
geroufly. 
Take it, while yet ‘tis praife, hefore my raze, 
Unrfufely jut, break loofe on this bad age ; 
So bad, that thou thyfelf hadit no defence 
From vice, but barely by departing hence. Dryden. 
As no man can walk, fo neither can he think, 
uneafily or wrtfafe/y, but in ung, as his legs, fo 
his thoughts, amifs; which a virtuous man never 


doth. Grew, 
Unsa‘ip. adj. Not uttered; not men- 
tioned. = 


Chanticleer fhal! with his words uxfard. Dryden, 
That I may leave nothing material 22/aid, among 
the feverat ways of imitation, I hall place tranfla- 
tion and paraphrafe. Feiton. 


Unsa'ttED. adj, Not pickled or feafoned 
with falt. 


The muriatick fcurvy, induced by too great 


quantity of fea-falt, and common among mariners, 


is cured by a diet of trefh unfated things, and watery 

liquor acidulated. Arbatbnit, 
Unsatu'teD, adj, [infalutatus, Latin. ] 

Not faluted. 

Gods! I prate; 

And the moft noble mother of the world 

Leave unjulsted, Shat/peare, 
Unsa‘’nctiried. adj, Unholy; not con- 

fecrated ; not pious. 

Her objequies have been fo far enlarged 

As we have warrantry ; her death was doubtful ; 

And but that great command o’erfways the order, 

She fhould in ground safanPify’d have lodg’d 

"Till the laft irump. Shak/peare. 


Unsa’triacre. adje [infatiabilis, Latin. ] 
Not to be fatisħed; greedy without 
bounds, 


Urfatiable in their longing to do all manner of 
good to all the creatures oï God, but elpecially men. 
Foker. 

Craffus the Roman, for his uz/atiabse grecdinefs, 
was called the gulph of avarice. Raleigh, 


Unsatisra’CTORINESS,  f. Failure of 
giving fatisfaction, 


Amongftt all th ir 
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Thx which mof deters me from fuch teials, ie 
their w fatisfaRorinefs, though they thould fucceed. 
Lisyde. 


1. Not giving fatisfation. 

2. Not clearing the difficulty, 

‘That fpeech of Adam, The woman thou gaveft me 

to be with me, fhe gave meof the tree, and | did 

eat, isan w/atisfact.ry reply, and therein wai ine 

volved a very Imptous error. Brow . 

Latria to the crofs, is point blank againft the defi- 

nition of the council of Nice; aed it is aa enfaris. 

Saflay anfwer to fay, they only were again latria 

i given to images for themselves. Stilling fleet. 
| Unsa’risrien. ag. 

1, Not contented; not pleafed. 
~ Queen Elizabeth being to refolve upon a great 
officer, and being by fame put in fome doubt ol that 
perfon whom the meant to advance, faid, She was 
like one with alanthorn feeking a man, and fecmed 
urfatisfied in the choice of a man for that place. 

{ Bacen. 
| Flafhy wits, who cannot fathom a large difcourfe, 
| muft be very much wxforisfied of me, Dizby. 
2. Not fetiled in opinion. 
Concerning the analytical preparation of gold they 
leave perfons unfatisfied. Loyice 
3. Not filled; not gratified to the full. 
Though he were ux/atisfied in getting, 
Yet in beftowing he was moft princely. Sbak/peare. 
Whether thall I, by juitly plaguing 
| Him whom l hate, be more unjultly cruel 
| ‘Toher l love? or, being kiud to her, 
| Be cruel to myfelf, and leave wn/atisfed 
| 


My anger and revenge ? Denham, 

Eternity human nature cannot look into, with- 

out a religious awe: our thoughts are lott in the 

endlefs view, and return to us weary and unfarise 

fed, without finding bounds or place to fix on. 

Rogers. 

Unsa'tistiepness. 7 f. [from xxfaite 
fed.) The ftate of being not fatished. 


Between my own wnfatisficdnefs in confcience, 
and aneceffity of fatistying the importuniuies of 
fome, I was periuaded to chufe rather what was falce 
than what feemed juit. King Charles, 

That anfatitficdnefs with tranfitory truitions, 
that men deplore as the unhappinefs ot their nature, 
is indeed the privilege of it, as itis the prerogative 
of men not to be pleafed with fuch fond toys as 
children doat upon, Boyle. 


Unsa'Tisryinc. adj. Unable to gratify 
to the full. 
Nor is fame only u»/atisfying in itfelf, but the 
defire of it lays us open tu many accidental troubles. 
Addi fon. 
,Unsa’vouriness, 2, /. [from unfavsury.] 
| 1. Bad tafte. 
2. Bad fmell. 
IF we concede a naticnal wnfavourinefs in any 
people, yet Shall we find the Jews lets fubject hereto 
| than any. Brown, 
| Unsa'voury. adje 
| t. Tahelefs. 
! Can that which is wafzveury be eaten without 
i falı ? or is there any taite in the white of an egg? 
J’: 
| 2. Having a bad tafte. 
| Unfaroury food, perhaps, 
To fpiritual natures. 
3. Having an ill fmell; fetid. 
Some may emit an uzfavoury odour, which may 
happen from the quality of what they have taken. 
Browz. 


Milin. 


4. Unpleafing ; difgufting. 
Things of fo mean regard, although necefary to 
be ordered, are notwithftanding very xxjuvomy, 
when they come to be difputed ot ; becacfe diffuta- 


tion pre-fuppofech tome difficulty in the matter. 
Hecker, 


Urfavoury news; but how made he efcape ? 
Shuk/peare. 
Jo Unsa’y. va. To retract; to mcant; 
to deny what has been faid. 
Ge? 


— 


| 


Fad 
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Call you me fair? that fair again unfay ; 
emetrius loves you, fair. Shuak/peare. 
Szy and unfay, feign, flatter, or abjure. Ailton. 
How foon 
Would height recall high thoughts, how foon w/z; 
What feign'd fubmitfion fwore ! Milton. 
To fay, and ftrait unfay, pretending firit 
To fly pain, profcifing next the foy, 
Argues no leader, but a lar trac`d. Milion. 
There is nothing faid there, which you may have 
occafion to unfay hereafter. Aster bury. 
Unsca‘'cy. adj. Having no feales. 
The jointed lobiter, and unfcaly foale. 
UNSCA’RRED. ad}. 
wounds. 
_ And muft the die for this? O let her live : 
So fhe may hive wifcari’d from bleeding laughter, 
1 will coniefs he was not Edward's daughter. 
3 Shakfprare. 
Not bred to 


Gay. 


Unscuorastick. adj. 
literature. 

Notwithitanding thele learned difputants, it was 

to the unjcholaffick ttatefman that the world owed 

their peace and liberties. Lecke. 

UNSCHO'OLED, adje Uneducated; not 


learned. 

When the apoftles were ordained to alter the laws 
of heathenith religion, they were, St. Pau! excepted, 
urfcbooled and unlettered men. Hooker. 

Unsco’Rcued. adj, Not touched by fire. 
His hand, 
Not fenfible of fire, remain'd unfecrch'd. Shukfp. 
Unsco'ured. adj, Notcleaned by rub- 
bing. 
Th’ enrolled penatties, 
Which have, like wx/cour’d armour, hung by th’ 


wall, 
And none of them been worn. Shak /peare. 
Unscra'TCHED. adj. Not torn. 


I with much expedient march 
Have brought a counter-check before your gates, 
To fave uxferaich'’d your city’s threaten’d cheeks. 
Shakfpeare. 
UNSCRE'ENED. adj. Not covered; not 
protected. 

Thofe balls of burnithed brafs, the tops of churches 
are adorned with, derive their glittering brightnefs 
from their being expoled, wx/creened, to the fun’s 
retulgent beams. _ Boyle. 


Unscari’prurac. adj, Not defenfible by 
{cripture. 

The doctrine delivered in my fermon was neither 

new nor unfcriptural, not in itfclf falfe. Atterbury. 


Jo Unse‘aL. ve a. To open any thing 


fealed. 
This new glare of light 

Caf fudden on his face, un/eal’d his light. Dryden. 
Unse/AvceD, edj. 
2, Wanting a feal. 

Your oaths 

Are words, and poor conditions but xnfeal'd. Shalf. 
2. Having the feal broken. 
Jo Unse’amM.v.a. To rip; to cut open. 

He ne’er hook hands, nor bid farewel to him, 
"Pill he w2/cam'd him from the nape to th’ chops, 
And fiz’d his head upon our battlements. S4.24/p. 


Unsea/RCHABLE. adje Infcrutable; not 
to be explored. 
All is belt, though we often doubt 
What th’ unfearchatle difpofe 
Of highett wifdom brings about, 


And ever beft found in the clote. Milton. 
Thou hatt vouchfaf ’d 

This friendly condefcenfion, to relate 

Things elfe by me wnfearchadle. Miton. 


Job difcourieth of the fecrets of nature, and nn- 
fiarchable perfeQions of the works of God. Tillor/. 
‘thefe counfeis of God are to us unfearchable ; 
neither has he left us in feripture any matks, by 
which we may intallibly conclude ourlelves in that 
happy number he has chofen. Regers. 
lt is a vaft hindrance to. che enrichment ot our 
vrderttandings, if we fpend too much of our time 
among inünites aud ampurcbabes, Watts. 


Nor marked with! 


UNS 


UNSEA/RCHABLENESS, 2. e Impofiibi- | Uwnse’cReT: 


lity to be explored. 

The vrf arckablenefs of God's ways fhould be a 
bridle to refrain prelumption, and not a fanftuary 
for {pirits of error. Bramball, 

UNSE'ASONABLE. Adj. 
t. Not fuitable to time or occafion ; unfit; 
untimely; ill-tiuned. 

Zeal, un'efs it be rightly guided, when it endea- 
vours the mot bufily to pleale God, torceth upon 
him thofe 2:/ea/cnaéle ofaces which pleafe him not. 

Hooker. 

Their couafet mult feem very uxfeafenaslc, who 
advife men to fufpect that wherewith the world 
hath had, by their own account, twelve hundred 
years acquaintance. Elocker. 

It is then a very uxfeafurable time to plead law, 
when fwords are in the hands of the vulgar. Spem/f. 

Vhe commiffioners pulled down or defaced all 
images in churches, in fuch «2/fesfonabve fathion, 
as if done in hoftility. Hayward. 

This digreflion J conceived not wrfeafnable for 
this place, nor upon this occafion. Clarendon. 

Haply mention may arife 
Of fomething not unfeafonable to afk. Milton. 

Timothy lay out a-nights, and went abroad often 

at unfeafonable hours. Arbuthnot. 
2. Not agreeable to the time of the year. 
Like an unfeajonadb/e Rormy day, 
Which makes the filver rivers drown their fhores, 
As if the world were all dilfolv'd tn tears. Shat/p. 
3. Late; as, xzf/eafonable time of night. 
Unse'asonaBLENESS. xe f. Daifagree- 
ment with time or place. 

The moral goodnefs, unfitnefs, and w2fcafonahle- 
nefs of moral or natural actions falls not within the 
verge of a brutal faculty. Hale- 


UNSE'ASONARBLY., adv. Not feafonably ; 
not agreeably to time or occafion. 

Some things it afketh unfeafcnzbly, when they 
need not to be prayed for, as deliverance fram thun- 
der and tempeft when no danger is nigh. Hocker, 

Leave to fathom fuch high points as thefe, 
Nor be ambitious, ere the time, to pleafe; 
Unfeafonably wife, till age and cares 
Have form’d thy foul to manage great affairs. Dry. 

By the methods prefcribed, more good, and lefs 
mifchief, will be done in acute d:ttempers, than by 
medicines improperly and w/ew/onab.y applied. 

> Arbuthnor. 
Ulyffes yielded un/eafonably, and the frong pal- 
fion for his country thould have given him vigilance. 
Broome. 
| Unse/asONneED. adj. 
1. Unfeafonabie ; untimely; ill-timed. Out 
of ufe. 

Your majefty hath been this fortnight ill, 
And thefe uxfeafor’d hours perforce muit add 
Unto your ficknefs. Shakfpeare, 

] think myfelf in a better plight for a lender than 
you are; the which hath fomething emboldened me 
to this w/ea/oned intrufion. Shak/peare. 

2. Unformed; not qualified by ufe. 
'Tis an unfeafon'd courtier; advife him. Saak/, 
3. Irregular; inordinate. 

The commiffioners pulled down or defaced all 
images in churches, in fuch unfeafonable aad us- 
Jeafened fafhion, as if done in hoftility. Hayward. 

4. Not kept till fit for ufe. 
ç. Not falted; as, wxfea/oned meat, 
Unse'CONDED. adj. 
1. Not fupporred. 
Him did you leave 
Second to none, wx/econded by you, 
To look upon the hideous god of war 
In difadvantage. Shatfpeare. 
2. Not exemplified a fecond time. 
Strange and wxfecozded ikapes of worms fucceeded. 
Brown. 


To difclofe; to 


To Unse/cRET. VU. a 
divulge. 

He that confulteth what he fhould do, fthould not 

declare what he will do; but let princes beware, 


that the unfecrcting of their atlais comes not from 
themilelvese Bucon, 


UNS 
adj. Notclofe; not trufty.. 


Who thall be true to us, 
When we are fo w/cerct to ourlelves ? 
Unsecu/re adje Not fafe. 
Love, though moft fure, 
Yet always to itfelf feems unfecure, Denbame 
Unsepu’ced. adj. Not drawn to ill. 

If the remain wfedue'd, you not making it ap» 
pear otherwile; for your ill opinion, and the affaule 
you have made to her cnatity, you fhall anfwer me 
with your fword. Séak/peare. 

Among innumerable falfe, unmov’d, 
Unihaken, #zieduc’d, untertity'd. 

Unsetinc. adj. 
vifion, 

I fhould have fcratch’d out your wrceing eyes, 
To make my mafter out of love with thee. Shat/o. 

To Unsen’m. vw ne Nottofeem. Not 
in ufe, 

You wrong the reputation of your name, 

In fo unfeeming to confefs receipt 

Of that which hath fo faithfully been paid. Shzt/p. 
Unsee’MLINESS. 7. /. ludecency ; inde- 

corum ; uncomelinefs, 

All as before his fight whom we fear, and whofe 
prefence to offend with any the leat unfeemlinc/i, 
we would be furely as loth as they, who mot repre- 
hend or deride that we do. Hooker. 

UNSEEMLY. aaj. Indecent; uncomely ; 
unbecoming. 

Contentions as yet were never able to prevent two 
evils; the one, a mutual exchange of wx/ecmly and 
unjuit difgraces offered by men, whoie tongues and 
paffions are out of rule; the other, a commoa 
hazard of both, to be made a prey by fuch as ttudy 
how to work with molt advantage in private. 

Hooke. 

Adultery of the tongue, confifting in corrupt, 

difhoneft, and wx/cemly fpeeches. Perkins. 

Let us now devife 

What beft may for the prefent ferve to hide 

The parts of each from other, that cem molt 

To thame obnoxious, and uxfeemlicff ieen. Wiltcr%e 

Her gifts 

Were fuch, as under government well feem’'d ; 
Unfeem/y to bear rule. Milton 

My fons, let your ux/eem.y difcord ceafe ; 

If not in triendfhip, live at iealt in peace Dryden, 

1 with every xnfeemly idea aad wanton expreffion 
had been banithed irom amongft them. Watts. 


UNSEEMLY., adu. Indecently ; unbecom- 
ingly. 
Charity doth not behave itfelf wnfeemly, feeketh 
not her own, 1 Corinthians. 
Unmanly dread invades the French attony’d 5 
Unfeemiy yelling; diitanthiils return 
The hideous noife. 
Unsee'n, adj. 
1. Not feen; not difcovered. 
A jet unfeer, infcrutable, invilible, 
As a nofe on a man’s face, or a weathercock on a 
iteeple. Sbuk/peare. 
Her father and myfelf : 
Will fo difpofe ourfelves, thagigeinss 
We may of the encounter frankly judge. 
A painter became a phyfician; whereupon one 
faid to him, You have done well; for, betore, the 
faults of your work were {cen, but now they are xn 
feen. Bacon. 
Here may I always on this 


downy g a 
Unknown, uxfeer, my ealy minutes pals! Rejcom, 


Mito. 
Wanting the power of 


Philipse 


unfecn, 


Stak/p. 


Millions ot fpititual creatures walk the earth 
Urfren, both whea we wake, and when we ileep. 
Milton, 


At his birth a ftar 
Unfecn before in heaven, proclaims him come; 
Aud guides the eastern fages, who enguire 
His place, to offer inceufe, mytrh, and gold. 
Milton. 
On the came, . es 
Led by her heav’oly Maker, though sn/cen, 
And guided by his voice. 
T he footite ps cf the deity he treads, 
And fecret moves a ong ‘he crowded {pace, 
Unfeen of all the rude Phæacian race. 
2. Invitible; undifcoverable. 
The weeds of bercfy being grown into sipenefs, 


Milton. 


_ Pepe. 
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do, even in the very cutting down, {catter oftentimes 

thole feeds which for a while he unfeen and buried 

in the earth ; but afierward trefhly fpting up again 

no lefs pernicious than at the fit. looker. 
3. U fkilled ; unexperienced. 

He was not uzfeen in the affections of the court, 

but had not reputation enough to relorm it 
Clare-don. 
Unse’trisu. adj, Not addicted to pri- 
vate intereft, 

The moft interefed cannot purpofe any thing fo 
much to their own advantage, notwith{tanding 
which the inclination is neverthelefs uafelfi fo 

Spoltalor. 
Unse'nr. adj. 
1. Not fent. 
2. Unsenr for, 
meffenger. 

{fa phyfician fhould go from houfe to houfe unfenr 

Jor, and enquire what woman hath a cancer, or 
what man atiitula, he would be as unwelcome as 
the difeafe itfelf. Taylor. 

Somewhat of weighty confequence brings you here 
fo often, and unfent for, Dryden 


Unse'parasre. adje Not to be parted; 
not to be divided. 

Oh world, thy flippery turns! Friends now faft 

fworn, 

Who twine as ’twere in love 

Unfeparable, Mall, within this hour, 

Break out to bittereit enmity. Shak{peare. 
Unse'PaRaren. adj. Not parted. 

There feek the Theban bard; 

To whom Perfephone, entire and wholes 

Gave to retain th’ yajeparabie foul Pope. 
Unse'rviceaBLe, adj. Utelefs ; bringing 

no advantage or convenience. 

The beaft, impatient of his {marting wound, 
Thought with his wings to fly above the ground, 
But hislate wounded wing unfervicead/s found. 

Sperfer. 

*Tis certainly demonitrated, that the condenfa- 
tion and expanfion of any proportion of the air, is 
always proportional to the weight incumbent upon 
it; fo that, if the atmoiphere had been much greater 
or lefs than ıt is, it wcu!d on the furface of the 
earth have been unferviceable for vegetation and 
life. Bentley. 

It can be no unfervicezble defign to religion, to 
undeceive men in fo important a point. Rogers. 


Unse’rviceaBiy. adv. Without ule; 


without advantage. 

It does not enlarge the dimenfions of the globe, 
or lie idly and unferviceably there, but part of iC is 
introduced into the plants which grow thereon ; and 
the reft either remounts again, with the afcending 
vapour, or is wath’d down into rivers, + oodward. 


Unse't. adj. Not fet ; not placed. 

They urge that God left nothing in his word un- 
defcribed, nothing u/e/ down ; and theretore charged 
them ftritly to keep themfelves to thag without any 

alteration. Hooker. 
To UNSE'TTLE. V. a, 
1. To make uncertain. 

Such a doctrine unfcisles the titles to kingdoms 
and eftates ; tor if the actions from which fuch fet- 
tlements fpring were illegal, all that is built upon 
them muft be fotoo ; but the laftis abfurd, there- 
fore the firit mutt be fo likcwife. Arbuthiot. 

2. To move from a place. 

As big as he was, did there need any creat matter 

to unfetile him ? L'Effrange. 
a0 To overthrow, 
UNSETTLED. adj. 
1. Not fixed in refolution ; not determined ; 


not Ready. 
A folemn air, and the beft comforter 

To an unfettled fancy, cure thy brains, Shak/peare. 

Prepar’d I was not 

For fuch a bufinefs ; there am { found 

So much unlettled. Shakfpeare. 
With them, a baftard of the king deceas'u, 

Ana all th’ uzjeitied humours of the land, 

Rath, iwcontiderate, hery, voluntary. Sbsk/peare. 


Not called by letter or 


UNS 
Uncertain and unfettied he remains, 
Decp vers’d in books, and thallow in himfelf. 
Milton. 
A covetous man del berated betwixt the qualms of 
a wambling tomach, and an wnfett/d mind. 
L Efirarge 
U fertled virtue flormy may appear ; 
Honour, ke mine, fercnely is fevere. Dryden. 
Impartially judge, whether from the very hilt day 
that our religion was uxfertled, and church govern- 
ment flung out of door, the civil government has 
ever been able to fix upon a fure foundation, South. 
2. Unequal ; not regular ; changeable. 
March and September, the two equinoxes, are the 
molt windy and tempettuous, the molt u/ets/ed and 


unequal feafons in mok countries. Benley. 
3. Not eftablifhed. 
My cruel fate, 
And douhts attending an unfestled Nate, 
Forc’d me to guard my coait. Dryden. 


» Not fixed in a place or abode. 

Wavid fuppofed that it could not ftand with the 
duty which he owed unto God, to fet himfelt in an 
houʻe of cedar trees, and to behold the ark of the 
Lord’s covenant wxfertied. Hooker, 


UnNse/rThEDNEss. Ve fe 
1. lrrefclution; undetermined flate of mind. 


2. Uncertainty ; flu€tuation. 

The urfettledrefs of my condition has hitherto 

put a flop to my thoughts concerning it. Dryden. 
3. Want of fixity. 

When the fun thines upon a river, though its 
waves roll this way and that by the wind, yet, for 
all their unfettledne/s, the fun tkrikes them witha 
direct and certain beam. South. 


Unse/vereD. adj. Not parted; not 
divided, 
Honour and policy, like ux/ever'd friends 
I’ th’ war, do grow together. Shakfpeare. 
Vheir bands, though flack, no diffolution tear; 
Th! unfever'd parts the greateft prefiure bear; 
Though loofe, and fit to How, they ftill cohere. 
Blackmore. 
ToUnse’x. v. @. To make otherwife 


than the fex commonly is. 
All you fpirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, wv/ex me here, 
And fill me, from the crown to th’ toe, top full 
Of direit cruelty. Shakfpeare. 
UnsHa'DoweED. adje Not clouded ; not 
darkened, 
He slone fees all things with an unfbadowed, 
comprchenfive vifion, who eminently is all. 
Glanville. 
UNSHA'KEABLE., adj. Not fubje& to 
concuffion, Not in ufe. 
Your ifle Rands, 
As Neptunc’s park, ribbed and paled in 
With rocks w/bukeable, and roaring waters. 
Shukipeare. 
Unsua’ked. adj. Not fhaken. t in 
ufe. 
I know but one, 
That unaffailable holds on his rank, 
U, /kak'd of motion. 


UNSHA'KEN. adj. 
t. Not agitated ; not moved. 
Purpofe is 
Of violent birch, but poor validity : 
Which now, like fruits unripc, (ticks on the tree, 
But tall wafbaken when they mellow he. 
Shakfpcare. 
The wicked’s fpite againft God is but like a mad- 
man’s running his head againft the wall, that leaves 
the wall wx/baken, but dathes his own brains out. 
Bayle. 


S bal fpeare. 


2. Not fubje& to concuffion. 


3. Not weakened in refolution ; not moved. 

lil waft thou fhrouded then, 

O patient Son of Guu! yet only ttood’it 
Us fhakens Milton. 
Employ it in unfeigned piety towards God, in 
unfhakea duty to his vicegerent. Sprat. 
His principles were fuunded in reafon, and fup- 
ported by vistuc, and therefore did not lie at the 


UNS 


mercy of ambition: his notions were no lefs Ready 
and unfbaken, than jult and upright. Adiif n. 
Jo UNSHA'KLE. V. a. To loofe trom 


bonds. 

A laudable freedom of thought wn/backles their 
minds from the narrow prejudices of education, and 
opens their eves to a more extenfive view of the 
publick good. Addifon. 

Unsnalmen. adj. Not fhamed, 

The brave man fecks not popuiar applaufe ; 
Unufbam'd, though foil'd, he does the belt he cans 
Force is of brutes, butghonour is of man. Dryden. 

Unsua'pen. atf. Mifhapen; deforined, 

This unfoapen earth we now inhabit, is the form 

it was found in when the waters had retired. 
Burnet. 

Gafping for breath, th’ u/hapen Phoca die, 

And on the boiling waves extended lie. = Audi/care 
Unsna’rep, adje Not purtaken ; nothad 


in common. 
Blifs, as thou haft part, to me is blifs ; 
Tedious unfhar'd with thee, and odious foon. 
Milton, 


Jo UNSHE'ATH. v. @ To draw trom 


the feabbard. 
Executioner, un/heath thy {word. Shat{peare, 
Mowbray, the bifhop Scroop, Haftings, and all 
Arc brought to the correction of your law : 
There is not now a rebel’s {word unfheath'd. 
Sbak/peare. 
Far hence be fouls profane ! 
Now, Trojan, take the way thy fates afford ; 
Aflume thy courage, and un/heath thy Iword. 
Dryden. 
The Roman fenate has refolv’d, 
Till time give better prof sqghs, itil to keep 
The {word ux/beath'd, end turn its edge on Cefare 
Addifone 
Rach chief his fev'’nfoid thield difplay’d, 
And halt uafpeath’d the thining blade, 


UnsHe’p. «27. Not fpilt. 


To bload wnfbed the rivers muit be turn"d. 
Milton. 


Wanting a fereen; 


Pope. 


UnsHE/LTERED. adj. 


wanting protection. 

He is breeding that worm, which will fmite this 
gourd, and leave him un/beltered to that fcorching 
wrath of God, which will make the improvement 
of Jonah’s pafiionate with, that God would take 
away his life, his moit rational delie. 

Decay of Piety. 
UnsHi/SLDED. adj. 
fhield. 
He try'd a tough, wellechofen fpear; 
Though Cygnus then did no defence provide, 
But fcornful offer'd his uz/pielded fide. Dryden. 


Tv Unsui’e. v, a. To take out of a 
fhip. 
At the Cape we landed for freh water; but dif- 
covering a leak, we x~jLipped our goods, and wa- 
tered there. Swift. 


UnsHou'CKED. adj, Not difgued; not 


offended. 
Thy fpotlefs thoughts wnfock’d the priet may 
hear. Tickei. 


Unsuo'p. adje (from unfboed.| Having 
no hoes. 
Their feet un/bcd, their bodies wrapt in rags ; 
And bothas iwitt on foot, as chaled ttags. Spe-/er. 
Withhold thy foot trom being wnfhod. Jeremiad. 
The king’s army, naked and unfbod, would, 
through thole inclufed parts, have done them little 
harm, Clarendon. 
Unsto/oK. part. adje Not fhaken. 
Pit, box, and gall’ry in convulfions hurl’d, 
Thou itand'it wnjbouk amidtt a buriting world. 
Popes 
UnsHO'RN. adj. Not clipped. 
This ttrength, diffus'd 
No lets through all iny finews, joints and bones, 
Than thine, while I preferv'd thele locks un/born, 
"The pledge ct my unviolated vow. Milton, 
Straight as a line in beauteuous order ftood, 
Ot vaks uxfborn, a venerable wood. Dryderte 


UnsHo'r. part, adje Not hit by thot, 


Not guarded by the 


i> 
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He that on her his bold hand Says, 
‘With Cupid’s pointed arrow plays; 
They, with a touch, they are fo keen, 
Wound us w/b, and the unfeen. Waller. 
Jo Unsuo’ur. v. a. ‘To annihilate, or 


retract a fhout. 
Unj}:cut the noivfe that banih’d Marcius; 
Repeal him, with the welcome ot his mother. 
Shak/peare. 
Unsno'werep. adje Not watered by 
ihowers. 
Nor is Oftris feen 
In Memphian grove or green, 
Trampling th’ wx/bower'd graf, with lowings loud 
Milion. 
UNSHRI'NKING. adje Not recoiling; not 
fhunning danger or pain. 
Your fon, my lord, has paid a foldier’s debt: 
He only livid but ull he was a man; 
The which no fooner had his prowefs confirm’d, 
In the ux/fbrizking tation where he fought, 
But, like a man, he died. Sbak/peare. 
UNSHU'NNABLE. ad. Inevitable. 
*Tis the plague of great ones, 
Prerogativ’d are they lefs than the bafe ; 
*Tisdeftiny wfbunnalie like death, Shak/peare. 
Unst/FTED. adj. 
3. Not parced by a feve. 
The ground one year at reit, forget not thou 
“With richett dung to hearten ıt again, 
Or with wfifted ahes. May. | 
2. Not tried; not known by experience. | 
Affection! puh! you fpeak like agreen girl, 
Unfifted ia fuch perilous circumitance. Sbuk/peare. | 
Uns! GHT. adje Not feeing. A low word, 
ufed only with wx/eer, as in the example | 
following. Probably formed by corrup- | 
tion of xufighied. 
They ’ll fay, our bulinefs to reform 
The church and ftate, is but a worm 
For to fubfcribe, unjighr, unfeen, 
Toan unknown church difcipline. Rudibras, 
LUnsi'cHtev. adj. Invifible ; not feen, 
Be:xuties that from worth arite, 
Are like the grace of deities, 
Still prefent with us, though wfigbted. Suckling. 
UNSI'GHTLINESS. x. / [from usvfighrly, | 
Deformity ; difagreeablenefs to the eve. 
The unfizhtlin-Js in the legs may be helped by 
wearing a laced ttocking. M ifeman. 
UEnsi'cutty. ad. Difagreeable to the 
fight. 


‘ 


On my knees I beg, 
That you'll vouchfafe me raiment, bed, and food.— 
—Good fir,no more: thefe are unfigdily tricks. 
Shak/peare, 
Thofe blooms alfo, and thofe dropping gums, 
That he bettrown, ur/igbtly, and unfmooth, 
Aik riddance, if we mean to tread with eafe. 
Aion. 
Amongft the reft, a (mall, unfightly root, 
But of divine effeét, he culi’d me our. Milten. 
lt mu have been a fine genius for gardening, 
that could have formed fuch an wafigh:ly hollow 
into fo beautiful an area, Spe€tator, 
U NSINCE'RE. adje [infincernus, Lat. | 
1. Not hearty ; not faithful, 


2. Not genuine ; impure; adulterated. 

l have fo often met with chymical preparations, 
which J have found ux/incere, that l dare (carce trutt 
any. Boyle, 

3. Not found ; not folid, 

M şrrha was joy’d the welcome news to hear; 
But, clogg'd with guilt, the joy was ux/ixcerc. 

Di yden. 
LINsSINCE/RITY. z f-  Adulteranon ; 
cheat ; difhonefty of profeffion. 

A {pirit of fea-falt may, without any urfincerity, 
be fo prepared, as to diflolve crude gold. Bayle. 


Jo Unci/new. v. a. ‘Yo deprive of 
ftrength. 
Nor are the nerves of his comp ted ftrength 


Stcctsb's aad diffoly’d into unfinew’d leagth. 
Denvam, 


UCN 


Now toys and trifles from their Athens come, 
And dates and pepper have x/tzezu'd Rome. 
Dryden. 
The aff-Ged purity of the French has wnfinewred 
their heroick verfe. The language of an epick 
pocn is almoft wholly figurative : yct are they lo 


fearful of a metaphor, that no example of Virgil can [' 


encourage them to be hold with fatety. Dryden. 
UNSI'NEWED, adie Nervelefs ; weak. 
Two fpecial reafons 
May to you, perhaps, feem much urfincw'd, 
And yet to me are {trong. Shakfpeare. 
Unsi'ncep. adj. Not feorched ; not 


touched by fire. 
By the command of Domitian, when caft into a 
cauldron of burning oil, he came out wnfinged. 
Brown. 
Three men palfed through a fiery furnace, un- 
touched, unfinged. Stephens. 
Unsi'nkinc. adj. Not finking. 
Anxur feels the cool refrething breeze 
Blown off the fea, and all the dewy rand 
Lies cover’d with a {mooth, xz/fuking fand. 
Addifon. 
Unsi/nnine. adj. Impeccable. 
A perfeét unfinning obedience, free from particu- 
lar a¢ts of tran{greffion. Rogers. 
Unsxa'nnep. adj. Not meafured ; not 


computed, 

This tiger-footed rage, when it hall find 
The harm of un/Runn’a {witfnefs, will, too late, 
Tie leaded pounds to ’s heels. Shakfpeare. 

Unsxi/LFuL. adj, Wanting art; wanting 
knowledge. 

This overdone, or come tardy off, though it make 
the wn/kilful laugh, cannot but make the judicious 
grieve. Shakfpeare. 

Hear his fighs, though mute: 
UnfRilju! with what words to pray, let me 
Interpret for him. Milton, 

A man wyfkilful in fyllogifm could perceive the 
weaknefs and inconclutivenefs of a long, artificial 
and plaufible difcourfe, Lecke. 

Uting a man’s words according to the propriety of 
the language, though it be not always underttvod, 
leaves the blame on him who is fo w7/Rilfa/ in the 
language as not to underftand it when ufed as it 
ought. Locke. 

Unsxi'pFutry. adv, Without know- 
ledge ; without art. 

You {peak un/Rilfully ; or, if your knowledge be 
mote, it is much darkened in your malice. 


Shal{peare. | 


Unski'LruLness, mf. Want of art; 
want of knowledge. 

The fweetnefs of her countenance did give fuch a 
grace to what fhe did, that it did make handlome 
the unhandlomenefs, aud make the eye force the 
mind to believe that there was a praife in that xn- 
Jkiifd rifs. Sidney. 

Ler no prices be heightened by the neceffity or 
unfkilfdnefs of the contractor. Taylor. 

Unski’LLed. adj. Wanting fkill; want- 
ing knowledge: with sx before a noun, 
and zo before a verb. 

Unfrill’d in hellebore, if thou fhouldtt try 
To mix it, and miftake the quantity, 

The rules of phyfick would againit thee cry. 
Dryden, 

Unfrill’d and young, yet fomething Mill 1 writ 
Of Ca'ndith beauty join'd to Cecil’s wit. Prior. 

Not eaftern monarchs on their nuptial day 
ln dazzling gold and purple hine fo gay, 

As the bright natives of th’ unlabour’d held, 
Unvers’d in fpinning, and in looms uafrill'd. 
Blackmore. 

Poets, like painters, thus w7/&i//"d fo trace 
The naked nature, and the living grace, 
With gold and jewels cover every part, 

And h:de with ornaments their want of art. 


Unsxia‘in, adj, Not killed. 
lf there were any who telt a pity of fo great a fall, 
and had yet any {parks of xn/lain duty lettin them 
towards me, yet durit they not thew it. Sidney. 
Not hecatomb unflziny nor vows unpaid, 
On Greeks accurs’s this dire contagion bring. 
Dryden. 


Pope. 
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(Unsna‘kep. adj. Not quenched, 
Fler defires new rous'd, 
And vet unflek'd, will kindle in her fancy, 
And make her eager to renew the fealt. Dryden, 
Wheat tteeped in brine, drawing the brine trom 
it, they mix with unfucked lime teat to powder, and 
fo fow it. WVortimers 


Unsves’pinc. adj. Ever wakeful. 
And rofeate dews difpos’d 
All butth’ ux//eeping eyes ot God to ret. Milton. 


| Unsci/princ. adj, Not liable to lip; 


fat. 
To knit your hearts 
With an unyil’ pping knot, take, Antony, 
Otavia to wile. Shakfpeare. 
UNSMI/RCHED, adj, Unpolluted; not 


{tained. 
That drop of blood that’s calm proclaims me 
baftard ; 
Cries cuckold to my father ; brands the harlot 
Ev'n here, between the chatte and w/mirch'd brow 
Of my true mother. Shak{peares 


Unsmo’Kerp. adj. Not fmoked. 
His antient pipe in fable dy’d, 
And half xx/moak'd, lay by his fide. Swift. 


UnsMo/oTH,. adj. Rough; not even; not 
H) a) 3 


level. Not ufed. 

Thofe blooms, and thofe dropping gums 

‘That lie betrown, unfightly, and ur/moorhb, 
Aik riddance, if we mean to tread with eafe. 
Milten. 
Unso/craBLe. adj. [infociabilis, Latin. ]} 
Not kind ; not communicative of good ; 
not fuitable to fociety. 

By how much the more we are accompanied with 
plenty, by fo much the more greedily is our end 
defired, whom when time hath made un/fcciable to 
others, we become a burden toourfelves. Raliegh, 

Such a behaviour deters men tioin a religious lies 
by veprefenting it as an wnfociable tate, that ex- 

tinguifhes all joy. Addifon. 

| Unso/ctasiy. adv. Not kindly; with. 
out good-nature, 

Thefe are pleafed with nothing that is not ux/o- 
ciably four, illenatured, and troublefome. L’ Effr. 


Unso’1LEp. Not poliuted ; not tainted ; 


not Rained. 
Who will believe thee, Ifabel ? 
My unfoil’d name, th’ autterenefs of my life, 
Will your accufation overweigh. Shak/peare. 
| The humours are tranfparent, to let in the light, 
unfoiled and unfophifticated by any inward tincture. 


Ray, 


) 


Her Arethufian ream remains un/oil’d, 
Unmix'd with foreign filth, and undehil’d. Dryden. 
Unso/Lp. adj. Not exchanged for money. 
Mopfus the fage, who tuture thing foretold, 
And other feer, yet by his wife unfold. Dryden. 
Adieu, my children! betterthus expire 
Unftall’d, «fold ; thus glorious mount in fire. 
Pope. 


UNSO’LDIERLIKE., adje Unbecoming a 


foldier. 
Perhaps they had fentinels waking while they 
flept; but even this would be «%/s/dierlike in our ages 
, Broces 

Unso’LID. adj. Fluid; not coherent. 

The extenfion of body is nothing but the cohefton 
of folid, feparable, moveable parts; and the exten- 
fion of {pace, the continuity of uafolid, infeparable 
and unmoveuble parts. Locke. 


Unso'LvED. adj. Not explicated. 

Why may nota fincere fearcher ot truth, by labour 
and prayer, find out the lolution of thofe perplexities 
which have hitherto been uzfolved ? Watts. 

As Virgil propounds a riddle which he leaves “ne 


Solved, fo l will give you another, and leave the 
expofition to your acute judgment. Dryden. 
Unsoo/r, for un/weer. Spenfer. 


UNSopHI'STICATED. adj. Not adulte. 


rated; not counterfeit. 
The humour and tunicles are purely tranfparent, 
to let in light and colours, unfouled and wx/opbi/iicae 
ted by any inward tincture. More. 
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Blue vitriol, how venereal and wnfophificated fo- 
ever, rubbed upon the whetted blade of a knife, will 
rot impart its latent colour, Doyle. 

If authors will not keep clofe to truth by unva- 
ticed terms, and plain, usfcphiflicated arguments; 
yet it concerns readers not to be impofed on by falla- 
cics. Locke. 


Unso’'rTED. adj. Notdiftributed by pro- 


per feparation. 

Their ideas, ever indifferent and repugnant, lic in 
the brain wx/erted, and thrown together without or- 
der. Watts. 

Unso'ucnrt. adj. 
y. Had without feeking. 
Mad man, that does feek 
Occafion of wrath, and caufe of ttrife ; 
She comes ur/ought; and thunned, follows eke. 
Spenfer. 
Her virtue, and the confcience of her worth, 
That would be woo'd, and not unfoug bt be won. 
Milton, 
They new hope refume, 
To find whom at the firft they found wr/foughr. 
Milton. 
The fea o’er-fraught would fwell, and th’ ux- 
JSough: diamonds 
Would fo cmblaze the forehead of the deep. Ailton. 
Slumber, which forgot 
When call'd before to come, now came urfongbr. 
Milton. 

If fome foreign and unfeught ideas offer them- 
felves, rejeét them, and keep them trom taking off 
our minds trom its prefent purfuit. Locke. 

Thou that art ne'er from velvet flipper free, 
Whence comes this ux /oxg4e honour unto me ? 

Ferton, 
2. Not fearched; not explored, 
Hlopelefs to find, yet loth to leave unfoughr, 
Or thar, or any place that harbours men. Sduk/p. 
Unso’unp. ad. 
1. Sickly; wanting health. 
Intemp’rate youth 
Ends in an age, imperfect, and uxfund. Denham. 

An animal whofe juices are v»found, can never 
be duly nourithed ; for unfownd juices can never duly 
repair the fluids and folids. Arbuthnot, 

2. Not free from cracks. 
. Rotten; corrupted. 


4. Not orthodox. 
Thele arguments being found and good, it cannot 
be unfourd or evil to hold fll the fame affertion. 
Hocker. 
Eutyches of found belief, as touching their true 
perfonal copulation, become unfcund, by denying the 
difference which fill continueth between the one and 
the other nature. Hooker, 
ç. Not honeft; not upright. 
Do not tempt my mifery, 
Left it thould make me lo usfound a man, 
As to upbraid you with thofe kindneffes 
That I have done for you. Shak/peare. 
6. Not true; not certain ; not folid. 
"fheir vain humours, fed 
With fruitlefs follies and w: found delights. Spenfer, 
7. Not faft; not calm. 
* he now fad king, 
Tofs'd here and there, his quiet to confound, 
Feels fudden terror bring cold thivering ; 


Lifts not to eat; Rill mufes; fleeps ux/iund, 
Dariel, 


8. Not clofe; not compact. 
Some lands make exfiund cheele, notwithftanding 
all the care of the good houlewife. Mortimer, 
. Not fincere; not faithful. 
‘This Boobyclod foon drops upan the ground, 
A certain token that his love's urfound; 
While Lubberkin ticks firmly. 
ro. Not folid ; not material, 
© OF fuch fubtle fubltance and unfound, 
That like a ghoft he feem'd, whole grave-cloaths 
are unbound. Spenfer. 
a1. Erroneous; wrong. 
What fury, what conceit un/ound, 
Prefenteth here to death fo fwee! a child ? Fairfax. 
His puillance, truiting in th’ Almighty’s aid, 
L mean to.try, whole realon | have try'd 
Miton. | 


Urfouns and ‘alte. 
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t2. Not faft under foot. 
Unso‘u NDED. adj. Not tried by the plum. 
met. 
Glo`fer is 
Urfounded yet, and full of deep deceit, Shak/peare 

Orpheus’ lute was trung with poets finews, 
Whofe golden touch could foften Reel and {tones ; 
Make tygers tame, and huge leviathans 
Forfake unfcunded deeps to dance on fands. 

Unso’uNDNESS, x, 
1. Erroneoufnefs of belief; want of ortho- 
doxy. 

If this be unfound, wherein doth the point of un. 
foundries hie? Hocker. 

2. Corruptnefs of any kind. 

Neither is itto all men apparent, which complain 
of unfound parts, with what kind of wafoundn-/i 
every fuch part is poffeifed, Hooker, 

3. Want of ftrength; want of folidity. 

The unftundnef/s af this principle has been often 

expofed, and is univerfally acknowledged. Addi/an. 
Unso’ureb. adj. 
1. Not made four. 

Meat and drink laft longer unputrified and va- 

Soured in winter than in fuinmer, Bacon. 
2. Not made morofe, 

Secure thefe golden early joys, 

That youth wnfour'd wih forrow bears. Dryden. 
Unso'wn. adj, Not propagated by {cat- 
tering feed. 

Mufhrooms come up haftily in a night, and yet 
are unfown, Bacon. 


If the ground Jie fallow and yr/own, corn-flowers 


will not come. Bacon. 
The flow’rs unfun in fields and meadows reign’d, 
And weltern winds immortal {pring maintain’d, 


Dryden. 
Unspa‘RED. adj, Not fpared. 
‘Whatever thing 
The {cythe of time mows down, devour w/pared. 
Mitten. 
Unspa’RING, adj. 
1. Not parfimonious, 
She gathers tribute large, and on the board 
Heaps with w/paring hand. Milton. 
2. Not merciful. 
To UnNspe‘ax. Ue a. To retract; to re- 


cant. ` 
I put myfelf to my direction, and 
Un/peak iny own detraction ! here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myfelf. Shak/p. 
Unsre'akaBte, adj. Not to be expreffed ; 


ineffable ; unutterable. 

A thing, which uttered with true devotion and 
zeal of heart, affordeth to God himfelt that glory, 
that aid to the weakeft fort of men, to the mof per- 
feét that folid comfort, which 1s xz/peakable, 

Hooker. 

A heavier tafk could not have been tmpos’d, 

Than [ to fpeak my gricf unfpeakable. Shak/peare. 
Both addreft for nght 
Unfpeakable : for who, though with the tongue 
Ot angels, can relate ? Milton. 

The comtore it conveys is fomething bigger than 
the capacities of mortality; mighty, and ux/peak- 
able; and not to be underttood, till it comes to be 
felt. Scuth. 

This fills the mindsof weak men witn groundlels 
fears and un/peakable rage towards their fellow fub- 


jets. Addifon, 
UNSPE'AKABLY. adv. Inexpreflibly ; in- 
effably. 


When nature is in her diffolution, and prefents us 
with nothirg but bleak and barren profpects, there 
is fomething ur/feakal/y chearful ina fpot of ground 
which is covered with trees, that {mile amidit all the 
rigours of winter. Spe darter. 

Unsre'cirtep. adj, Not particularly men- 
tioned, 

Were it not requifite that it fhould be concealed, 
it had not paffed wx/pecified. Brown, 

Unspe’cucative. ad. Not theorencal. 

Some wafpeculative men may not have the (kill to 

examine theis affections, Govern. of the Tongue. 
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Unspe'p. adj, Not difpatched ; not per. 


formed, 
Venutus withdraws 
Un/ped the fervice of the common caufle. Garré. 
Unsre’nr. adj. Not waked ; not dimi. 
nithed ; nor weakened ; nor exhaufted. 
The found inclofed within the fides of the beil, 
cometh forth at the holes um/pens and more ttrong. 
Bacon. 
Thy fame, not circumfcrib’d with Euglith 
grouad, 
Flies like the nimble journeys of the light, 
And is, like that, u7/genr tooin its ight. Dryden, 
To UnsPHe'RB. v. a. Toremove from 


its orb. 
You put me off with limber vows ; but I, 
Though you would feek t’ u/pbere the ttars with 
oaths, 
Should yet fay, fir, no going. Shak/peares 
Let my lamp at midnight hour 
Be feen in fome high lonely tow’r, 
Where I may oft out- watch the bear, 
With thrice great Hermes ; or unfphere 
The fpirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds or what vaft regions hold 
Th’ immortal mind. 
UnsPi'ED. adj. 
te Not fearched ; not explored. 
With narrow feaich [ muft walk round 
This garden, and no corner leave unfj-y'd Miltons 
2. Not feen; not difcovered, 
Refolv’d to find fome fault, before xn/py'd; 
And difappointed, it butfatisly'd Ticket, 
UNSPI'LT. adj. 
r. Not fhed. 
That blood which thou and thy great grandfire 
thed. 
And all that fince thefe fher rations bled, 
Had been wnjpilt, had hapoy Edward kuown, 
Thatall the dlood he {pilt had been his own. 
Denbams 


Mile O% » 


2. Not fpoiled ; not marred. 
To borrow to. daie, and to-morrow to Mis, 
For lender or borrower noiance it is; 
Then have of thine owne, without lending, w/pi-¢, 
Tuffer. 
To UNSPI™RIT. vea. ‘Vo difpirit; to de= 
prefs 5. to deject. 

Denmark has continued ever fince weak and yra 
Spirited, bent only upon fafety. Bentley. 

Could it be in the power of any temporalis, fo 
much to dilcompole and ux/pirit my loul? Norrise 

Unspol'Leb. adj. 
1. Not plundered ; not pillaged. 

All the way that they fied, for very defpight, in 
their return they utterly wafted whatfocver they had 
before leit unfpoiled. NSpemer. 

The Englith fearched the rivers in fuch fort, as 
they left few thips w/poiled or untaken. Hayward. 

Unlpcil’d hall be her arms, and unprotan'd 


Her holy limbs. Dry-tens 
z Not marred; not hurt; not made ufe- 

lefs; not corrupted. 

Bathurlt, yet wfpsil’d by wealth, Popeo- 
Unspo'TTED, adje 
1, Not marked with anv ftain. 
A milk-white hind, 
Without ~/potted, innccent within. Dryter. 


Seven bullosks yet unyok’d for Phæbus chufe, 
And for Diana leven «nftorted ewes. Dryden: 


2. Immaculate; nottatnted with guilt. 


Satyran bid him other bufine’s ply, 
‘Than hunt the tteps of pure, a#/potted maid. 
Spenfers 
A heart.unfpotied is not eafily daunted. -Yhak/p. 
There is no king, be his caufe never fo {potlels, if 
itcomes to the arbitremear of fword:, can try itout 
with all ze/ported foldiers. Shatfpeures 
Pure religion and undefiled is this, to vilit the fas 


himlell unfporred from the world. Fuimaes. 
Wildom is the grey hair to imen, acd an waerte? 

life 1s ald ace. Apecryupias. 
Make her his e:ernal bride ; 

Ana trom her tair urfpetted fide 

Two blilsful twins are to be bora. sdigscne 
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Thou wilt not leave me in the foathfome grave 
His prev, nor fufter my wsrfpotted foul 
Forever with cozrupnon there to dwell. — Ad:/ro:s, 

Vand:care the honot of religion, by a pure and 
urfictted obedience to its prec: pts. a Reger. 

Uxsqua’ren adj. Not formed; irregular. 
When he foeaks, 
*Tis like a chime a-mending, with terms xa- 
quar'ds 
Which, from the tongue of roaring Typhon dropt, 
Would feem hy perboles Shak fpcare. 
UNSTABLE. adj. [inflabilis, Latin. | 
1. Not fixed; not fait. 

A popular ttate not founded oa the general inte- 
refis of the people, is of all others the moft uncer- 
tain, unftab/e, and lubject to the moft caly changes. 

Tempi f. 

Thus air was void of light, and earth urfluble. 

Dryden, 
See harnefs`d Needs defert the Rony town, 
And wander roads urfiable, not their own. 
2. Inconftane irrefolute. 
Where gentry, title, wifdom, 
Cannot conclude by the yea or no 
Of gen’ral ignorance, it muft omit 
Real necciTities, and give way the while 
T’ urflable \ightnels. Sbakfpeare. 
A double-minded man is ur/able. “James. 
Unsra‘tp. adj Notcool; not prudent; 
not fettled into difcretion; not itcady ; 
mutable. 

His w-/fayed youth had long wandered in the com- 
mon labyrinth of love; in which time, to warn 
young people of his unfortunate folly, he compiled 
thef2 twelve mzlogues. Spenfer. 

To the gay gardens his wn/taid defre 
Hiin wholly carried, to refreth his fprights. Ssexfer. 

Will the king come, that 1 may breathe my laft 
Yn wholefome couniel to his wxfaid youth? Shakfp. 

Tellme, how will the world repute me, 
For undertaking fo ux/faid a journey ? 
J fear it will make me {candalized. 
Wo to that land, ' 
Which gafps beneath a child’s “n/fazd command ! 
Sandys. 


Gay. 


Shak/peare, 


Unsta‘ipness, 2. / 
1. Indifcretion ; volatile mind. 
2. Uncertain motion. 

The oft changing cf his colour, with a kind of 
fhaking ux: faidnefs over all his body, he might fee in 
his countenance fome great determination mixed 
with fear. Sidney. 

Unsta/rxep. adj. Not ftained ; not died ; 
not difcoloured ; not difhonoured; not 


olluted. 
Pure ard unf/laned religion ought to be the higheft 
of all cares appertaining to publick regimen. 
Hooker, 
Ne let her waves with any filth be dy*d 
But ever, like herfelf, uzfuain’d hath been try`d. 


Spenfer. 
I do commit into your hand eg 
Th' unftaired {word that you have us‘d to bear, 
Wich this remembrance, that you ufe the fame 
With a like bold, juft, and impartial fpirie 
as you have done gaint me. Shakfpeare. 
1 willdo it without fear or doubt, 
To live an urflain’d wife to my {weet love. 
Séak/peare. 
Your youth, 
And the true blood which peeps forth faintly 
through it, 
Do plainly give you out an unfeain'd fhepherd. 
Shak/{peare. 
The hooked chariot ftood 
Urftain'd with hoftile blood. 
That good earl, once prefident 
Of England's counfel, and her treafury ; 
Who liv’d in both uzpfain'd with gold or fee, 
Aad left them both, more in himfelf content. 
Ailton. 
Her people guiltlefs, and her fields un/iuin'd. 
Rojcommon. 
Thefe, of the garter call'd, of faith ur fiain'd, 
In fighting fields the laurel have obtain'’d. Dryden, 


Jo UNSTA'TE. v. a, To put out of dig- 
nity. 


Dilton. 
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High-battied Cafar wH 
Upare kis hanpinels, aad be ftaz'd to th’ hew 
Againit a [Worder. Sda-jpeare. 
I would «ziare myfelf, to bein a due refalution. 
Séatfpeare. 
UNSTA'TUTABLI. adj. Contrary to fta- 
tute. 

That plea did not avail, although the leafe were 
notorioully wnfferutadle, the rent relerved being not 
afeventh part of the real value. Swift. 

Unxsra'uncueb, adi. Not topped ; not 
itayed. 
With the iffuing blood 
Sufle the villzio, whofe w/fauxched thirlt 
„York and young Ratland could not fatisty. Shak/p, 
Unsre’apFasr. at. Wot fixed; not 
falit; not refolute. 
Vll read vou matter, 
As full of peri! and advent rous fperit, 
As to o’erwa!k a curient, roaring loud, 
On the uyfeadfajé footing ot a {pcar. 
U NSTE'ADILY. adv. 
1. Without any certainty. 
ze Inconftantly ; not confittently. 

He chat ufes his words loofely and unpeadily, will 

not be minded, or not underftood. Lecke. 
Unsre‘apiness.n. 7, Want of conftancy ; 
irrefolution ; mutabiliiv. 

A prince of this character w:li inftru us, by his 
example, to nx the uz/Peadire/s of our politicks. 

Adaifor. 

In the refult, we find the fame fpirit of cruelty, 

the fame bitudnels, and voitinacy, and szfizadirefs. 
Swift, 


Ay bakfoeare. 


UNSTEADY. adj. 
1. Inconftant ; irrefolute. 

And her unfłeady hand hath often plac’d 
Men in high pow’r, but feldom holds them faft. 

Denbam. 

No meafures can be taken of an wrffrady mind; 
till “tis too much, or too little. L’ Eftrange, 

While choice remains, ne will be REI wafleady, 
And nothing but necefficy can fix him. Riwe. 

2, Mutable; variable; changeable. 

If the motion o! the fun were as uncqu:) as that of 
a hip criven by xrfeady winds, it would not at all 
help us to meafure time. Lecke. 

3. Not fixed ; not fettled. 
Unstee'rep, adje Not foaked. 

Other wheat was fown wnficeped, but watered 

twice a day. Bacon. 
To WNSTUNG. vy a, TOIT olga 
fting. 

He has difarmed his afflitions, wrfurg his mile- 
ries; and though he has not the proper happinefs of 
the world, yet he has the greateft that is to be enjoy- 
ed init. South. 

UnstixtTep. adj, Not limited. 

In the works of nature is unpinted goodnefs 

fhewn us by their author, Skelton. 


UNSTI'RRED, adj, Not ftirred; not agi- 
tated. 

Such feeming milks fuffered to and uz/tirred, 

let fall to the bottom a refinous fubitance. Boyle. 


To UNSTI'TCH. v. a. To open by pick. 
ing the ftitches. 

Cato wellobferves, though in the phrafe of a tay- 
lor, triendinip ought not to be unripped, but xn- 
fitched. Collier, 

Unsto’opinc, adj, Not bending; not 
yielding. 

Such neighbour nearnefs to our facred b!50d 
Should nothing priv‘lege him, nor partialize 
Th’ uz/lcoțirg frmnefs of my upright foul. 

Shak/peare. 
Jo Unsto’p. a. To free from fop or 


obitruction ; to open. 
Such white fumes have been afforded, by oulo 
pirg a liquor diaphanous and red. Boj 
The eyes of the blind fhall be opened, and the 
cars of the deaf unflopped. djaiab. 
One would wonder to find fuch a multitude of 
niches s-flopped, Addijon. 


UNSTRU'CK. adj, 


Unstu'DIED. adj, 


UNS 


Unsto/ppen. adj. Meeting no refiftances 

The flame unfi-pp'd, at firt more fury gains, 
And Wu.can rides at large with loofen’d reins. 

Dryden. 
Unstra'tnep. aj. Eafy; not forced. 

By an eafy and waffrained derivation, it implies 

the breath of God. Hakewii. 
UNSTRA'ITENED. adj. Not contracted. 

The eternal wifdom, trom which we derive our 
beings, enriched us with all thefe ennoblements 
that were fuitable to the meafures of an ux/lraitencd 
goodnels, and the capacity of {fuch a creature. 

i , Gianvilie. 
UNSTRENGTHENED. adj. Not fupported ; 
not affifted. 

The church of God is neither of capacity fo weak, 
nor fo uflrerg:bered with avthor:ty from above, 
but that her laws may exact obedience at the hands 
of her own children. Hovker. 

Jo UNsTRI'NG. wa. 
te To relax any thing rung; to deprive 
of ftrings. 
M y tongue’s ufe is to me no more 


Than an fringed viol or harp. Shak/peare. 
Eternal ttructures let them raife 

On William and Maria’s praife ; 

Nor fear they can exhauft the ttore, 

Till nature’s mufick lies unfrung. Prior. 


His idfe horn on fragrant myrtles hung; 
His arrows fcatter’d and his bow unfirung. 
2, To loofe; to untie. 
{nvaded thus, for want of better bands 
His garland they wnffrizz, and biad his hands. Dry, 
Not moved; not ate 


Smith, 


fected. 
Over dank and dry, 

They journey toilfome, unfatigued with length 
Of march, urfèruck with horror at the fight 
Of Alpine ridges bleak. Philips. 
Not premeditated ; 
not laboured. 

In your converfation I could obferve aclearnefs of 
notion expreffed in ready and xx/ludied words. 

Dryden. 


Unstu’FFeD. adj. Unfilled ; not crowded, 


Care keeps hts watchin every old man’s eye 5 
And where care lodgeth, fleep will never lie: 
But where unbruifed youth with xz/tuf? brain 
Doth couch his limbs, there golden ileep doth reign. 
Shatfpeare, 


UNsuBSTA'NTIAL. adj. 


t. Not folid ; not palpable. 

Welcome, thou 22/xd/ffancial air that I embrace! 
The wretch that thou haft blown unto the wortt, 
Owes nothing to thy blats Shak fpeare, 

Darknefs now rofe, 
As daylight funk, and brought in lowering night, 
Her fhadowy offspring, unfubfantial both, 
Privation mere of light and ablent day. 
2. Not real. 

lf empty urfubflaniial beings may be ever made 
ufe of on this occafion, there were never any more 
nicely imagined and employed. Addijine 


Milton, 


Unsuccee'DED. aaj. Not fucceeded. 


Unjuft equal o'er equals to let reign; 

One over all, with u»fucceeded power. Milton. 
Uxnsucce'ssruL. adje Not having the 
wied event ; not fortunate. 

O the fad fate of unfuccefsful fin! 
You fee yon heads without: there's worfe within. 

Cicaveland. 
Ye pow’rs return’d 

From unfuccefiful charge! be not difmay'd. Mile. 

Hence appears the many miltakes, which have 
made learning geacrall npleafing and fo unfuce 


ccofiful. Milton. 
My counfels may be unfuecefsful, but my pray'ts 
Shall wait on all your attions. cnbum. 


The corruption, erverfenefs, and vitiofity of 
man’s will, he charges as the only caufe that ren- 
dered all the arguments his doctrine came cloathed 
with, xa fucce/sful. South 

Had Portius been the un/fuccefiful lover, 

The lame compaffion would have /allea on him. 
Addifoz. “1 


UNS 


Succefiful authors do what they can to exclude a 
competitor; while the wefucccf{ful, with as much 
cagetncfs, lay their claim to him as their brother. 

Addifon. 

Thofe are generally more urfucccfifué in their 
purfuit after fame, who are more defirous of obtains 
ing it. Addifon 

Leave dang’ rous truths to wrfuccefifu! fatire. 
» Pope. 
Unsucce’ssrunry. adv. Unfortunately ; 


without fuccels. 

The humble and contented man pleafes himfelf 
innocently; while the ambitious man attempts to 
pleafe others finfully, and, perhaps, in the ifue w- 
Seccefifully ro. ; South, 

Unsucce'ssrFutness. 2. /. Wantof fuc- 


cefs; event contrary to wilh, 
Admonitions, fraternal or paternal, then more 
. publick reprehenfions, and, upon the un/uece/iful- 
nefs of all chefe milder medicaments, the cenfures of 
the church. Hammond. 
Unsucce’sstve. adj, Not proceeding by 


flux of parts. 
We cannot fum up the unfucceffive and Rable di- 
rection of God. Brown, 
The un/uccefive duration of God with relation to 
_himtelf, doth not communicate unto other created 
beings the fame manner of duration. . Hale, 
Unsu'ckep. adj, Not having the breafts 


drawn. 
Unfuck'd of lamb orkid, that tend their play. 
Unsu'FFERABLE, adj. Not fupportable ; 


intolerable ; not to be endured. 

The irkfome deformities, whereby, through end- 
lels and fenfelefs effufions of indigefted prayers, they 
oftentimes difgrace, in molt unfufferable manner, 
the worthiet part of chriftian duty towards God. 

Hooker. 

That glorious form, that light ux/ufferable, 

And that far-beaming blaze of majetty, 

Wherewith he wont at heav'n's high council table 
To fie the midit of trinal unity, 

He laid afide. Milton. 

A ftinking breath, and twenty ill fmells befides, 
are more unfufferable by her natural fluctifhnefs. 

Swift. 
UNSUFFI'CIENCF. a. f. [inf fiance, Fr.) 
Inability to anfwer the end propofed. 

The error and unfufficience of the arguments, 
doth make it on the contrary fide againit them, a 
{trong prefumption that God hath not moved their 
hearts to think fuch things as he hath not enabled 
them to prove. Hooker, 

Unsurrilcient. adj. [infuffyaut, Fr. 
Unable; inadequate. 

Malebranche having Mewed the difficulties of the 
other ways, and how un/sfficient they are, to give a 
{atisfattory account of the ideas we have, erects this, 
of feeing all things in God, upon their ruio, as the 


true. Lecke. 
Unsu’canep. adj, Not fweetened with 
fugar. 


Try it with fugar put into water formerly fugared, 
and into other water uvn/ugared, Bacon. 
Unsu'ITABLE. adj. Not congruous; not 


equal ; not proportionate. 

Virginuy, like an old courtier, wears her cap out 
of fathion; richly fuited, but wx/uitad/e, juit like 
the brooch and the tooth-pick, which we wear not 
now. Shak/peare. 

He will fmile upon her; which will now be fo 
unfuitabie to her difpofition, being addicted to a me- 
lancholy, that it cannot but turn him into contempt. 

Sbhakfpeare. 

That would likelicft render contempt inftead ; 
Flard recompence, axfuirab/e returo 
For fo much good. Ailton. 

All that heaven and happinefs fignifies is ux/wit- 


able toa wicked man; and thercfore could be no f’ 


felicity to him. Tillefon. 
Confider whether they be not unneceffary ex- 
pences; fuch as are w2/uitad/e to our circumflances. 
P Atterpury. 

To enter into a party, as into an order of friars, 


UNS 


unfaitadle with the civil and religious liberties we fo 


zcaloufly affert. Sifi 

Unsu@TABLENESS., a. f Incongruity ; 
unfitnefs. 

Lhe unfuitablenefi of one man’s afpe.ta another 


man's fancy, has raifed fuch an avethon, as has 


produced a perfect hatred of him. South. 
Unsu'irinc, adj, Not fitting; not be- 
coming. 
Whillt you were here, o’erwhelmed with your 
rict, 
A nite molt wafuiting fuch aman. Séat/peare. 
Leave thy joys, wnfiiing (uch an age, 
To a freh comer, and refign the tage. Dryden. 
Uysu'iirep. adje Not fouled ; not dif- 


oraced ; pure, 
My maiden honour yet is pure 
As the wa/wllied lilly. Shakfpeare. 
To royal authority a moft dutiful obfcrvance, has 
ever been the proper, u»fuilied honour of your 
church. Sprat. 
Rays which on Hough's wx/u/ly'd mitre Ming 
ope. 
Thefe an altar raife: j 
An hecatomb of pure, unfully'd lays 
That altar crowns. Pope. 
Unsu'nc. adje Not celebrated in verfe ; 


not recited in verfe. 
Thus was the frit day cv'n and morn, 
Nor pafs’d uncclebrated nor wnfung 
By the celeftial choirs. Milton, 
Half yet remains wafuag; but narrower bound 
Within the vitible diurnal {phere. Milton, 
Here the mufe fo oft her harp has trung, 
That not a mountain rears its head ux/ung. 
Addifon. 
Unsu‘nneD. adj. Not expofed to the 


fun. 
L thought her as chafte as wnfunn'd {now. 
Shak/peare, 
You may as well fpread out the ws/unn'd heaps 
Of milers treafure by an outlaw's den, 
And tell me it is fafe, as bid me hope 
Danger will wink at opportunity, 
And let a fingle, helplefs maiden pafs 


Uninjur'd in this wild furrounding wante. Milton, 
Unsupe’ReLuOUS. adje Not more than 
enough. - 


Nature’s full blefings would be well difpens’d 


In unfuperflueus, even proportion, 
And the no whit encumber'd with hee Rore. Mili. 


UnsuppLa'NTED. adj. 
te Not forced or thrown from under that 
which fupports it. y 
Gladfome they quaff, yet not encroach on night, 
Seafon of ret; but well bedew'd repair 
Each to his home with ux/upplanted feet. Philips. 
2. Not deteated by ftratagem. 
Unsuppri'ep. adj. Not fupplied ; not 
accommodated with fomething neceffary. 
Prodigal in ev'ry other grant, 
Her fire left unfuply'd her only want. Dryden. 
Every man who enjoys the poffeflion of what he 


naturally wants, and 1s unmindtul of the wx/upplied 


diltrefs of other men, betrays the fame temper. 
Spe€fator. 


UNSUPPO'RTABLE, adje ([infupportable, 
French.] Intolerable; fuch as cannot 
be endured. 

‘The uncafinefs of unrelieved thirft, by continu- 
ance grows the more unlupporiadle. Bayle. 
The waters mounted up into the air, thicken and 
cool it, and, by their interpofition betwixt the earth 
and the tun, fence off che ardent heat, which would 
be otherwile unfupportable. Hi oodward. 


Unsupro/rTaBry. adr. [ntolerably. 

For a man to doa thing, while his conicience 
affures him that he thall be :atinitely, wnjaprort25ly 
milerable, is certainly unnatural, oui. 


UnsUPPO'RTED. adj. 


te Not fuftained; not held up. 
‘Them the up-ftays 


UNS 
2. Not affifted. 


Nor have our folitary attempts been fo difcou- 
raged, as to defpair of the favourable look of leasu- 
ing upon our fingle aad unfup ported endeavours. 

Brown. 
Unsu're. adj. Not fixed ; not certain. 

What is love ? 'tis not hereafter: 
Prefcnt mirth hath prefent laughter ; 
What’s to come is (till uafwre. 

The men he preft but late, 
To hard affays unfit, wnfure at need, 
Yer arm’d to point in well attempted plate. Fairfax. 

The king, fuppofing h:s eftate to be mutt fafe, 
when indeed moft unfure, advanced many to new 
honours. Haywarde 

How vain that fecond life inothers’ breath | 
Th’eftate which wits inherit after death ! 

Eafe, health, and life, for this they mutt refizn : 

Unfure the tenure, but how vait the fine ! Pape. 
UnsuRMo/UNTABLE, adj. \ infurmontab!e,® 

French.}] Infuperable ; not to be ovce- 


comc. 

What fafety is it, for avoiding feeming abfurdi- 
ties, and wxfurmourtable rubs in one opinion, to 
take refuge in the contrary, which is built on fome- 
thing altogether as inexplicable ? Locke. 

Unsusce'PTIRLE. adj. Incapable; vot 


liable to admit, 

She, a goddefs died in grain, 

Was ur/ifceprible of tain. Swift. 
Unsusre’cr. adi.. Not confidered 
Unsusre’crep,§ as likely to do or 

mean ill. 

Here is the head of that ignoble traitor, 
The dangerous and unfi/pec?ed Hattings. 

Author unrfufpeét 
Friendly to man, far from deceit or guile. Miron. 
On the coaft averfe 

From entrance, or cherubick watch, by ftealth 

Found unf [pelted way. Milton. 

This day, my Perficus, thou fhalt perceive, 
Whether i = ep myfelf thofe rules I give, 

Or clfe an wnfufpeéted glutton live. Dryden. 

They are perions of unqueftionable abilities, alto- 
gether x1/u/pecied of avarice os corruption. Swi/t. 

Unsuspe‘ctinc. adj. Not imagining 
that any ill is defigned. 

When Albion fends her eager fons to war, 
Pleas'd, in the gen‘ral’s fight, the hott lie down 
Sudden betore fome unfu/peflirg towa ; 

The captive race one inftant makes our prize, 
And high in air Britacnia’s ftandard flies. Pape. 

Unsuspi'cious. adje Having no fufpi- 
cion. 

He his guide requefted to let him lean 
With both his arms on thofe two mally pillars, 
That to the arched roof gave man fupport: 


Shak U/pearee 


Shakfp. 


He unfiifpicious led him. Milter. 
The eafy qucen receiv'd my faint addrefs 
With eager hope and urfu/picicus faith, Smita. 


UnsustarneD. adj, Not fupported ; 


not held up. 
Its head, thougheay, 
Hung drooping, ur/ufiain'd. Milton. 
All uxfuflain’d between the wave and fky, 
Beneath my teet the whirling billows fly. Popes 
To Unswa'tHe, v.a. To free trom folds 


or convolutions of bandage, 
In the morning an old woman came to unfzuatbe 
me. Addifor. 
Unswa'yanre. adj. Not to be governed 


or influenced by: another. 
Te bow'd his nature, never known before 
But to be rough, wn/wayadde and free.. S4 ab/peare. 
Unswa'yven. adj. Not wielded ; not held 


in the hand. ' ’ 
He makes for England, hesc to claim the crown. — 
—Is the chair empty ? is the word #-fzvay'd ? 
Is the king dead > the empire unpoficis'd ? SLat/ ee 
Jo Unswe’ar. v. x. Not to fwear; to 


recant any thing fworn. 
The ape was glad to end the ftrife fo light, 
And ti:creto 1wores for whowould not oit fw ata 


Ard oltstytcea, a diadem'to bear? f 


with fo refigned an obedience to fuperiours, is very eet tical pE ERT 


VoL. Il. | Heifelf, though fairc wn/upported flow'r. AL Ise. f ` OC 


UNT 


To Unswe'ats v. a. Toerifeiafrer fa 
tigue ; to cool after exercife. 

The interim of u»frweating themfelves regularly, 
and convenient reit before meat, may, with profit 
and delight, be taken up with folemn mufick. 

Milton. 
Unswet'atinc. adj. Not fweating. 
In frot and fnow, if you complain of heat, 
They rub th’ un/weating brow, and {wear they {weat. 
Dryden. 
Unswer't. adj. Not fweet; difagreeable. 
long were to tell the troublous ftorms that tofs 
The private ftate, and make the life un/weer. 
Spenfer. 
Unswe'pr, adj. Not brufhed away; not 
cleaned hy fweeping. 

What cuftom wills in ail things, fhauld wedo’t, 

The duit of antique time would lie ux/we pl. 
Shah/peare, 
Unswo/rn. adj. Not bound by an oath. 
You are yet unfworn: 
When you have vow'd, you muf not fpeak with 
meñ. Shakfpeare. 
UNTA'INTED, aaj. 
1. Not fullied ; not polluted. 

Sweet prince, th’ untainted virtue of your years 
Hath not yet div'd into the world’s deceit. SAuzk/p. 

What ftronger breaft- plate than a heart uniainted ? 

Shak/peare. 

Jreland's wn/airted loyalty remain’d. Rofcomm. 

Compare the ingenuous pliablenefs to virtuous 
counfeis in youth, as it comes freh and urrzinted 
out of the hands of nature, with the confirmed obfti- 
nacy in an aged (inner. Scuth. 

This wxtainted year is all your own; 

Your glories may, without our crimes, be fhown. 
Dryden, 

The moft untainted credit of a witnefs will fcarce 
be able to find belief. Locke. 

Keep the air of the room untainted with fire, 
fmoke, or the breaths of many people. Arbuthnot. 

2. Not charged with any crime 

And yet within thefe five hours Hattings liv’d 

Unrainted, unexamin’'d, free at liberty. Sbak/peare. 
3. Not corrupted by mixture. 
The confcicus walls conceal the fatal fecret; 
Th’ wrtainied winds refufe th’ infecting load. 
Smith. 
UNTA/KEN. adj. 
1. Not taken. 
Until this day remaineth the vail u2taken away. 
2 Corinthians. 

The Englith fearched the rivers in fuch fort, as 

they left few (hips unfpoiled or untaken, Hayeeard, 
Difpofe already of th’ umtaken {poil. Facer, 

Otherwife the whole bufinefs had mifcarried, and 
Jerufalem remained uztaken. Dryden. 
` A thoufand fchemes the monarch’s mind em- 

loy ; 
Elate NA arar he facks untaken Troy. 
2. UNTAKEN ap. Not filled. 

The narrow limits of this difcourfe will leave no 

more room untaken up by heaven. Boyle. 
Unta'tKep of. adj, Not mentioned in 
the world, 

Spread thy clofe curtain, love-performing night, 
That the runaway’s eyes may wink, and Romeo 
Leap to thefe arms, untalk'd of and unfeen. 

Shak/peare. 

No happinefs can he, where is no ref; 

Th' unknown, xataik’d of man is only blef. 
Dryden. 


Not to be tamed ; 


Pope. 


UNTA'MEABLE. adj. 
not to be fubdued. 


Gold is fo urtameable by the fire, that, after 
many meltings and violent heats, it does fcarce di- 


minith. Waiikins. 
He is fwifter than any other bull, and nta meab/le. 
Crew. 


Unta'men, adj. Not fubdued; not fup- 
prefed; not foftened by culture or dif- 
cipline. 

A people very Rubborn and untamed; or, if ever 
tamed, yet luely have quite fhvoken off their yoke, 
and biokea the bonds ob theis obedience. Spenfer 


2. Debarred from inftru@tion. 


UNT 


What death has heav'n defign’d, 
For fo untam'd, fo turbulent a mind? Dryden, 
Man zione aéts more contrary to nure, than 
the wild and molt zx‘amed part of the creation. 
Lecke. 


To UNTA'NCLE. v.a. To loofe from in- 


tricacy or convolution. 
O time, thou muft untangle this, not 1; 
It is too hard a knot for me t' untie. Sbhak/peare. 
This is that very Mab, 
That cakes the elflocks in foul, Muttith hairs, 
Which, once untang/ed, much misfortune bodes. 


Shatjpeare. 
TI give thee up my bow and dart; 
Untangle but this cruel chain, 
And freely let me fly again. Price. 


Unra'steD. adj. Not tafted ; not tried | 
by the palate. 
The call itag refolves to try 
The combat next; but if the cry 
Invades again his trembling ear, 
He ftraightrefumes kis wonted care ; 
Leaves the urta/fed ipring behind, 


And, wing’d with tear, outflies the wind. JF'a.ler, 
If he chance to tind 

A new repaft, or an untafted (pring, 

Bleffes his ftars, aad thinks it luxury. Addifon. 


UNTA'STING. adj. 


1. Not perceiving any tafte. 
Cydonian oil, 
Whofe balmy juice glides o’er th’ untaffing tongue. 
Smith. 
z. Not trying by the palate. 
UNTA'UGHT. adj. 


1e Uninftru&ted ; uneducated; ignorant ; 
unlettered. 


A lie is continually in the mouth of the vrravghr. 
Ecclifiafticus. 
Taught, or wrtaughr, the dunceis Rill the fame 3 
Yer Rill the wretched maiter bears the blame. 
Dryden, 
On ev'ry thorn delightful wifdom grows, 
In ev’ry ftream a fweet inftru€tion flows ; 
But fome uxtaughi o’erhear the whifpering rill, 
In fpite of facred leifure, blockheads ttil. Young. 


He, that from a child wxtaxughr, or a wild tuha- 
bitant of the woods, will expedt principles cf fci- 
ences, will And limfelf m:ftaken. Lecke. 


a Unfkilled ; new; not having ufe or 


rattice. 
Suffolk’s imperial tangue is ftern and rough, 
Us'd to command, wntaugr to plead for favour. 


Shak/peare. 


1 + 
| Jo UNTE'ACH. v. a. To make to quit, or 


forget what has been inculcated, 
‘The elder-berries are poifon, as we are taught by 
tradition, experience will uxeacd us. Brown, 
Their cuftoms are by nature wrought ; 
But we, by art, unteach what nature taught. 
Dryden 


UnNtTeE aCHABLE, adi, That cannot be 


taught. 


| Unte/MPERED. adje Not tempered. 


One built up a wall, and others daubed ie with 

uniempered Mortar. Eackicl, 
UNTE/MPTED. adje 
1. Not embarraffed by temptation. 

In temptation difpute not, but rely upon God ; 
and contend not with him but io prayer, and with 
the help of a prudent untempted guide. Taylor, 

2. Not invited by any thing alluring. 

Untempted, os by wager, or by pricey 

He would attempt to climb the precipice. 
UNTENABLE. adj. 
1, Not to be held in poffeffion. 
2. Not capable of defence. 


He produced a warrant, that, the town being v7- 
tenabic, he thould retire. Clarendon, 


Cafaubou abafdons a poft that was untenable. 
Dryden. 
UNTE'NANTED. adj. Having no tenant. 


The country feems to be full ftock’d with cattle, 
No ground being uNlenanied. Temple. 


Cotten. 


UNT 


UnTE’NDED. adj, Not having any attend. 
ance. 

They fall, unble(t, utended, and unmourn’d. 

Thomon 
UNTE'NDER. adj, Wanting foftnefs ; want- 
ing affection. 
So young, and fo unterder 9— 
—So young, my lord, and true. Shatfpeare. 
UNTE'NDERED. aay. Not offered. 
Caffibelan granted Rome a tribute, 
Yearly three thoufand pounds; which by thee lately 
Is lett untender'd. Shak/pearé. 
To Unte'nr. v. a. To bring out of a 
tent. 
Will he not, upon our fair requett, 
Un:ext his perfon, and thare the air with us ? 
Soak/peare. 
UNnTE'NTED. adj. [from teat.) Having 
no medicaments applied. 
Blafls and fogs upon thee! 
Th’ untented woundings of a father’s curfe 
Pierce every fenfe about thee ! Sbhat/peare. 
UNTE'RRIFIED, adje Not affrighted ; not 
ftruck with fear. 

Among innumerable falfe, unmov'd, 

Unthaken, unfeduc’d, uniervify'd. 
To fuccour the dittrefs ; 
Unbrib’d by love, unterrify'd by threats ; 
Thefe are exploits worthy Achilles’ fon. A. Philipse 
Un THA'NKED. adj. 
1. Not repaid with acknowledgment of 
kindnefs. 
If all the world 
Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulfe, 
Drink the clear ream, and nothing wear but freeze, 
Th’ All-giver would be wathank'd, would be un- 
prais‘d. Milton, 

Their batter’d admiral too foon withdrew, 

Unrtbank'd by ours for his unfinith’d fight. Dryden. 
2. Not received with thankfulnefs. 
korc’d from her prefence, and condemn’d to live: 
Unwelcome freedom, and unthank’d reprieve. 
Dryden. 
Untia'nxrut. adj. Ungrateful ; return- 
ing no acknowledgment for good re- 
ceived. 

The cafting away of things profitable for fulte- 
nance, is an wathankful abule of the fruits. Hcoker, 

He is kind tothe unrbarkful, a Luke. 

They which he created, were unthankful unto 
him which prepared life for them. 2 Efdess. 

If you reckon that for evil, you are uathantsul 
for the bleifing. Taylor. 

The bare fuppofal of one petty lofs makes us ure 
thankful for all that is left. L’ Effranges 

UnTHA'NKFULLY. adv, Without thanks ; 
without gratitude. 

I judged it requifite to fay fomething, to prevent 
my being thought to have wthanhfully taken one of 
the chief paffases of my difcourfe from a book to 
which l was utterly a ftranger. Boyle. 

UNTHA'NRFULNESS. z. /. Neglect or 
omiffion of acknowledgment for good re- 
ceived; want of fenfe of benefits ; ingra- 
titude, 

Thou dieft in thioe uxtbankfulnefs; and thine ig- 
porance makes thee away. Shatfpeure, 

Immoderate favours breed firlt unthankfilne/s, aud 
afterwards hate. Hayward, 

The unthankful tand reckoned among the moit 
enormous finners; which evinces the virtue oppofite 


to unthankfulne/s to bear ihe fame place in the rank 
of duties, South. 


UntHa'wep. aaj. Not diffolved after 
frolt. 


Milton. 


Your wine lock’d up, 
Or fih deny’d, the river yet un/bau’d, 
To UNTHINK, V.a. 
-mifs a thought, 
Untbirk your |peaking, and fay fo no more. 
Shiak/peare, 
UntTHINKING. adj. Thoughtlefs; not 
given to reflection, 


Pope. 
‘Yo recall, or dif- 


UAN FY 


Grey-headed infant, and in vain grown old! 
Artthou to learn, that n another's gold 
Lie charms rcfilticfs? that all laugh to find 
Unebirkirg plainnels fo o’erfpread thy mind. 
Creech, 

AneftcQtual remedy for the wanderirg cf thoughts 
whoever hall propafe, would do great fervice to the 
ftudious, and perhaps help unthinking men to be- 
come thinking. Lecke. 

The urrbinkirg part contrat an unreafonable 
averfion to thatecclefiaftical conititution. Ads fon 

With earnett eyes, and round sn/binkirg tace, 
He firft the fnutf-box open’d, then the cafe. Pope. 

Untuo'rny, adj. Not obitructed by 
prickles. 

It were fome extenuation of the cure, if in /udore 
vultus tus were connnable unto corporal exercita- 
tions, and there Rill remained a pacadife, or uathorry 
place of knowledge. Brown. 


Unruolucut of. adj. Not regarded ; 


not heeded. 
That hall be the day, whene’er it lights, 
This gallant Hot!pur, this all-pratfed knight, 
And your unthought of Harry chance to meet. 
Shak/peare. 
Jo UntuHre/ab. v.a. To loofe. 
He with his bare wand can amhrerd thy joints, 
And crumble allthy finews. Milton. 


UNTHRE'ATENED. adj, Not menaced. 
Sir John Hotham was unreproached, and w7/freut- 
ened, by any language of mine. King Coarles. 


U'NTHRIFT. x / An extravagant; a 
prodigal. 
My rights and royalties 
Pluckt from my arms pertorce, and giv'n away 
To upttare untbrifes. Shak/peare. 
The curious uarbrift makes his cloaths too wide, 
And tpares himlelt, but would his taylor chide. 
Herbert. 
Yet nothing fill; then poor and naked come ; 
Thy father will receive his uztbrift home. 
Aud thy bleit Saviour's biood difcharge the mighty 
fum. Dryden. 
U'ntHRIFT. adj. Profufe; wakeful; pro- 


digal; extravagant. 
In fuch a night 
Did Jeffica fteal from the wealthy few, 
Aad, with an untbrifi love, did run from Venice. 
Shakf/peare. 


Unturt'srivy. adv. Without fruga- 


lity. 
Our attainments cannot be overlarge, and yet we 
Manage a narrow fortune very unthrifiily. Collier. 


Untueieriness, 2. / Wafte; prodi- 
gality ; profufion. 
The third fort are the poor by idlenefs or u7- 


thriftinefs, as riotous fpenders, vagabonds, loiterers. 
Hayward. 


Vhe more they have hitherto embezzled their 
parts, the more thould they endeavour to expiate 
that untbriftinefs by a more careful managery for 
the future. Government of the ‘Tongue. 

UNTRRI'FTY. adj. 
1, Prodigal ; protufe; lavih; wafteful. 

The cale I found of good ttrength, having a 

= great mote round about it; the work of a noble 
gentleman of whole watbrifty fon he had pou Ai 
idney, 

Can no man tell me of my warhrifty fon? $ 

Shakfpeare. 
2. Not in a ftate of improvement. 

Our abfence makes us unthrifty to our know- 

ledge. Shak/peare. 
3. Not eafily made to thrive or fatten. A 
low word. 

Grains given to a hide-bound or untbrifiy horfe 
recover him, Mortimer, 

Unruaivine. ad. Not thriving; not 
profpering ; not growing rich. 

Letall whothus unhappily employ their inventive 
faculty, confider, how uarbriving a trade it is finally 
like to prove, that their falfe accufations of others 
wall sebound in true ones on themfelves. 

Governmens of the Tongue. 


UN T 


To Unturo'ne. V. a, 
from a throne. 
Him to anthrone, we then 
May hope, when everlatting fate thall yield 
To ficklechanee, and chaos judge the frite, Mile. 


To Unri's, v. a. 
1. Fo unbind ; to free from bonds. 

Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Agatnft the churches ; though the yelty waves 
Contound and fwallow navigation up. Sbakfpcare 

2. To loofen; to make not fatt; to unfaf- 


ten. 

All thatof myfelf is mine, 
Lovely Amoret, is thine; 
Sacharitfa’s Captive fain 
Would wrtie his iron chain 3 
And, thole corching beams to huns 


To thy gentle fhadow run. Waller, 
The chain I'l in return urtie, 
And freely thou again thale fly. Prior. 


3e Vo loofen from convolution or knot. 
The fury heard; while, on Cocytus’ brink, 
Her {nakes wrticd fulphureous waters drink. Pope. 
. To fet free from any obftruction. 
All the evils of an untied tongue we put upon the 
accounts of drunkennels. Taylor. 
ç. To refolve; to clear. 
They quicken floth, perplexities watie; 
Make roughnels tmooth, and hardnefs mollifie. 
Deckam. 
A little more Rudy will foive thofe difficulties, 
untie the Knot and make your doubts vanith, 48r: rs 
Unti/ep, adj. 
te Not bound; not gathered in a knot. 
Her hair 
Uniy'd, and ignorant of artful aid, 
A-down her thoulders loofely lay difplay’d. Prior. 
z. Not fattened by any binding, or knot, 


Your hofe thould be ungartered, your thoe wied,| UNTI'RED, adj. 


and every thing about you demonttiating a carelefs 
defolation. Shatypesre. 
3. Not faft. 
4. Not held by any tie or band. 


Unri‘t. adv, 
1. To the time that. 
The fcepter thall not depart from Judah, nor a 
lawgiver from between his feet, xz? Shiloh come. 
Gercfis. 
Treafons are ated 
As foon as thought ; though they are never believ"d 
Unil they come to act. Denbam. 
2. To the place that. 
In open profpect nothing bounds our eye, 
Until the earth feems join’d unto the tky. Dryden. 
3. To the degree that. 
Thou thalt puth Syria zzril they be confumed. 
Chronicles. 
Untit. prep. 
1. To. Ufed of time. 
His fons were priefts of the tribe of Dan urti? the 
day of the captivity, udges. 
2. To. Uied of obje&ts. Obfolete. 
So foon as he from tar delcry’d 
Thofe glitt'ring arms, that heaven with light did fill, 
He rous’d himfelf full blithe, and hatten'd them 
until, Sperjer. 
Unti'cxiep. adj, Not cultivated. 
The glebe wnti/!'d might pleuteous crops hive 
borin; 
Rich fruits and Row’rs without the gard’ner's pains, 
Might ev'ry bill have crown'¢c, have honour'd all 
the plains, Blackmore. 
Lands lain long untilled contract a four juice, 
which caufes the land to run to unprofitable trum- 
pery. Mortimer. 
The foil saill’ d a ready harvelt yields ; 
With wheat and barley wave the golden fields. 
Pope. 


Unti/mperen, adj. Not furnifhed with | 


timber; weak. 

Where's then the faucy boat, 
W bole weak untimber’d Gdes but even now 
Cosrival’d greatnefs? or to harbour fed, 
Or made a toalt tor Neptune ? 


To pull down |Unti'mety,. adj. 


f 


Sbaifpeare. | 


UNIR 


Happening before the 


natural time. 
Boundlefs intemperance hath been 
Th’ untimely emptying of the happy throne. 
Shakfpeaces 
Matrons and maids 
With tears iament the knight s untimely fare. 
Dryden, 
Such were the notes thy once lov'd poet (ung, 
Till death unrimely Ropp'd his tunelul tongue. 
Pope. 


Ob jult beheld and lo! 
Uļsri'meLy, adu. Before the natural 


time. 

He only fair, and what he fair hath maje ; 
Allother fait, like flowers, untimely tade. Spenfer. 
lf ever he have child, abortive be it; 
Prodigious and uatime’y broughe to light. Shalfp. 

Butchers, and villains ! 
How (weet a plant have you wriimely crop! | 
Shak/pesre. 
Call up our friends, 
And let them know what we mean to do, 


And what's untimely done. dhak/peare, 
Why came | fo untimely forth 

Into a world, which, wanting thee, 

Could entertain us with no worth ? Wallers 


Unti'ncep, adj. 
1. Notitained; not difcoloured, 
lt appcars what beams ate urtirged, and which 
paint the primary orfecondary itis. Bryle. 
2. Nut infected. 
Yeur inatlention I cannot pardon; Pope has the 
fame defect, nestheris Bolingbroke uncinged with it. 
Swiftto Gaye 
Unii'aanre. adje Indefatigable; un- 
wearied. 

A moft incomparable man, breath'd as it were 
To an untiradle and continuate goodnefs. Shaip. 
Not made weary. 

Hath he fo long held out with me untir'd, 
And tops hc now tor breath ? Shukfoeare. 
Sce great Marcellus! how urtir'd in toils 
He moves with manly grace, how r:ch with regal 
{pouls. Dryget. 
Unti'rieod. ay. Having no title. 
O nation miferable! 
With an wrtitied tyrant, bloody (cepter'd : 
When thalt thou lee thy wholefome days again? 


Souk/peare. 
U'nto, prep. [It was the old woid for 
to; now obfolete.] To. See To. 


O continue thy loving kindoels unto them! 
E falre. 
Te was their hurt untruly to attribute fuch great 
power unto falle gods. Hicker. 
She, by her wicked arts, and wily (kill, 
Unwares me wrought uo her wicked will. Spenf, 
The ufc of the navel is to continue the talant 
anio the mother, and by the veilcls thercof convey 
its fuflentation, Brown, 
Children permitted the freedom of both hands, 
often conhae urto the left. Brown. 
Mc when the cold Dizentian Rream revives, 
What does my friend believe f think or alk? 
Let me yet lefs potlefs, fo 1 may live 
Whate'er of life remains ato myfelf. 
UNTOLD. adj. 
i. Not related. 
Better a thoufand fuch as f, 
T heir grief urto/d, Mould pine aad die; 
Than her bright morning, overcalt 
With lullen clouds, fhould be defac’d. 
. Not revealed. 
Odfcene words are very indecent to be heard: foe 
that reafon, fucha tale fhould be left untold by me. 
Dryden. 


Temple, 


Waller, 
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3. Not numbered. 
UNTO'UCHED. adj. 


1. Not touched ; not reached. 
Achilles, though diptin Styx, yet having his heel 
untouched by ihat water, was flain in that part, 
brown, 
Three men paifed through a fiery furnace wa. 
touched, unlinged. Stepheni. 
6c2 


UNT 
2. Not moved ; not affected, 
They, like perfons wholly untouched with his 


agonies, and unmoved with his paffionate entrea‘ics, 
flept away all concern for him or themfelves. 


Sidney 
3. Not meddled with. 


We mutt purfue the fylvan lands; 
Th’ abode of nymphs, xatouch’d by former hands. 
Dryden. 
Several very antient trees grow upon the [pot ; 
from whence they conclude, that thele particular 
tracts muft have lain walexched lor iome ages. 
Addifon. 
UnTo'wARD. adj. 
te Froward ; perverfe; vexatious ; not ea- 
fily guided, or taught. 
Have tomy window; and if the be froward, 

Then haft thou taught Hortenfio to be uxtoward. 

Shak/peare. 
The ladies prove averfe, 

And more untoward to be won, 

Than by Caligula the moon. Aludibras. 
They were a crofs, odd, uxtoward people. Sours. 
Some men have made a very wnforward ufe of thisy 

and fuch ashe never intended they Mould. 

Woodward. 
2. Awkward; ungraceful. 
Vait is my theme, yet unconceiv’d, and brings 

Untcward words, fcarce loofen’d from the things. 

Creech. 

Some clergymen hold down their heads within 

an inch of the cufhion; which, befides the wxfow- 

ard manner, hinders them trom making the bett 

advantage of their voice. Swift. 

3. Inconvenient; troublefome; unmanage- 
able. 


The rabbins write, when any Jew 
Did make to God or man a vow, 
Which afterwards he found uztoward, 
Or ttubborn to be kept, or too hard ; 
Any three other Jewso’ th’ nation 
Might free him from the obligation. Audibras. 


UntowarbLy, ad. Awkward ; perverfe; 
froward. 


They learn, from unbred or debauched fervants, 
untowardly tricks and vices. Locke. 


UNTO'WARDLY. adu. Awkwardly; un- 
gainly ; perverfely. 

He that provides for this fhort life, but takes no 
care for eternity, acts as xntowardly and as crofsly 
to the reafon of things as can be. Tillotfon. 

He explained them very wntowardly. — Tillotjon. 


UntTRA‘CEABLE. adj. Not to be traced. 
The workings of providence are fecret and xn- 
traceable, by which it difpofes of the lives of men. 
South. 
Untra'ced. adje Not marked by any 
footiteps. 
Nor wonder, if advantag’d in my flight, 
By taking wing from thy aufpicious height, 
Through watrac’d ways and airy paths 1 fly, 
More boundlefs in my fancy than myeye. Denham. 


Untralcrasre. adj. [insraitable, Fr. 
intraciabilis, Latin. | 
1. Not yielding to common meafures and 


management; not governable ; ftubnorn. 
The French, fuppofing that they had advantage 
over the Englifh, bezan to be ftitt, and almott v7- 
t-aGlable (harply pretfing tor fpeedy refolutions and 
fhort meetings. Hayward. 
If any father havea fon thus perverfe, and untrac- 
table, 1 know. not what more he can do but pray for 
him. Locke. 
Ulcers untractud/e in the legs, with a gangrenous 
appearance in the fkin, Mr buthnot. 

2. Rough; difhculr. 
I forc'd to ride th untraGable abyfs.  Aliiton. 
UNTRA'CTABLENESS. »./. Unwillingnefs, 
or unfitnefs to be regulated or managed ; 


ftubbornnefs. 


Yhe great dificrence in men’s intelleQuals arifes 
from a delect in the organs of the body particularly 
adapted to think; or in the dullnets and waero- 
allcnefs of thofe facuisies, for wantof ule, Locke. 


UNTRA'DING. adj. Not engaged in com. 


UNT UNT 


fufficient reafons not to turn our backs upon life, oug 

of an humour. Callier, 
Eternity ! thou pleafing dreadful thought | 

Through what variety of uniry`d being, 

Through what new Icenes and changes mut we 


merce. - 
Men leave eftates to their children in land, as not 


fo liable to cafualties as money 1D untrading and un- 
fkilful hands. Lecke. 


a ite : pafs? k 7 Addifan, 
pa OED Tie oa .- | 3. Not having paffed trial. 
t. Not educated ; not inftructed ; not dif Mee ties Cates 
cjplined. Ventures his filial virtue, though wnsy'd, 
My wit e2train’d in any kind of art. Sbhak/peare. Againit whate'’er may tempt. Milton. 


The king’s torces charged lively, and they again 
as ftoutly received the charge ; but being an untrained 
multitude, without any loldier or guide, they were 
foon put to fight. Hayward. 

Life, 
Ta noble and ignoble, is more {weet 
Untraia’d in arms, where rafhnefs leads not on. 
Milton. 

No expert general will bring a company of raw, 
untrained men into the field; but will, by little 
bloodless tkirmafhes, inftruct them in the manner of 


the fight. Decay of Piety, 


Untri'uMPHABLE, adje Which allows 


no triumph. 
What towns, what garrifons might you, 
With hazard of this b’oud, fubdue ; 
Which now y` are bent to throw away 
In vain, uztriumpbable fray ? Hudibras. 
Un rro’. } ad. Not paffed; not 
Uxntro'DDEN. § marked by the foot. 
The way he came not having mark’d, return 
Was difficult, by human fteps xatrod. Milton, 
Now while the heav’n, by the fun’s team wired, 


2. Irregular . ungovernable. Hath took no print of the approaching light, 
Gad not abroad at ev'ry queft and call And all the fpangled hoft kept watch. Mikcr. 
Of an untrained hope or pallon : A gar!and made of fuch new bays, 
To court each place ot tertune that doth fall, And fought in fuch untvod den hale >; 
Is wantonnefs in contemplation. Herbert. As no man’s temples e'er did crown, Havens 


Who was the ħrit to explore th’ x2/rodden path, 
When lite was hazarded in ev'ry ttep ? Addijon. 
UNTRO'LLED, adj. Not bowled ; not rol- 
led along. 
Hard fate! x»etroll’d is now the charming dye ; 
The playhoufe auc the parks unvifited mutt he. 
Dry dere 


UNTRANSFE‘RRABLE, adj. Incapable of 
being given from one to another. 
In parliament there is a rare co-ordination of 
power, though the fovereignty remain Rill enure and 
untransferrable in the pruce. Hewel 


UNTRANSPA/RENT. Not diapha- 
nous ; Opaque. 

Though held againft the light they appeared of a 
tranfparent yellow, yet looked on with one’s back 
turned to the light, they exhibited an waxtran/parent 
blue. Boyle. 

UNTRA'VELLED. adj, 
1. Never trodden by paffengers. 

We find no open track or conttant manududtion in 
this labyrinth, but are ofttimes fain to wander in 
America and uwxtravelled parts. Brown, 

2. Having never feen toreign countries, 

An uatravelled Englifaman cannot relifh all the 
beauties of Italian pictures; becaufe the poftures 
exprefied in them are often tuch as are peculiar to 
that country. Addifon. 


To Untre’ap. v.a. To tread back; to 

go back in the fame fteps. 

We will untread the (teps of damned flight, 

And, like a baited and retired flood, 

Leaving our ranknefs and irregular courfe, 

Stoop low within thole bounds we have o’erlook’d, 

i Shbakfpeare. 

Not laid up; not 


adj, 
UNTRO'UBLED. adj. 
1. Not dilturbed by care, forrow, or guilt, 

Quiet, untroubled foul, awake! awake | 
Arın, fight and conquer, for fais England’s fake. 

Shabfpeare. 
2. Not agitated ; not confufed; free trom 
paffion. 

Our Saviour meek, and with znarroubled mind, 
After his airy jaunt, though hurry’d fore, 

Hungry and cold, betook him to his reft. AZiltor, 
3. Not interrupted in the natural courfe. 
Would they think with how fmall allowance 
Untroubled nature doth herfelf fuffice, 
Such fuperfluities they would defpife. Spenfers 
4. Tranfparent; clear; not mudded. 

The equal diftributicn of the fririts in the liquor 
with the tangible parts, ever reprefenteth bodies clear 
and untroubled. Bacoit. 

UNTRUE. adj, 
1, Falfe; contrary to reality. 

By what contlruction fhall any man make thofe 
comparifous true, hoiding that dittinction untrue # 

Hooker. 

That a veffcl filled with ames will receive the 
like quantity of water that it would have done if it 
had been empty, is utterly xtrue, for the water wiit 


UNTRE'ASURED. aay, 


repolited. 
Her attendants 


Saw hera-bed, and in the meraing early not go in by a filth part. Bacon, 
They found the bed wutreafur’e of their He Be 2. Falfe; not faithful. 
l a peuerares I cannot break fo fweet a bond, 
UNTRE'ATABLE, adj. Not treatable; not} Unlefs I prove xxtrue ; 
practicable. | Nor can I ever he fo fond, : 
Men are of fo unt eatabie a temper. that nothing To prove untrue tor you. Sucklirg. 


can be obtained of thein. 
Untri/eD. adj, 


te Not yet attempted. 
It behoves, 

Erom hard effays, and all fucceffes paft, 

A taithful leader, not to hazard all 

Through ways ot danger by himfelf un’ry’d. 

Ailton. 
That the no ways nor means may leave untry’d, 

Thus to her {ifter fhe herfelf apply’u. Deran, 

2. Not yet experienced. 


Never more 


Flora commands thule nymphs and knights, 
Who liv’d in flothtu) eafe, and loole delights, 
Who never acts of honour durit purtue, 
The men inglorious knights, the ladies all untrue. 
Dryder, 
Falfely ; not accord- 


Decuy of Piety, 


Untru/LyY. adv, 
ing to truth. 

le was their hurt warru/y to attribute fo great 

power unto falfe gods. Hicker. 

On thefe mountains it is generally received that 

the ark relted, but xntratly. Raleigh, 


Unrtraustiness. x, / Unfaithfulnefs. 
Mean I to try, what rath watry'd 1 fought, Secretary Peter under pretence of gravity covered 


The pain of abience from thy fight. Milton, much unirufinefs of heat. Hayward, 
The happieit of mankind overlooking th-fe fold |UnTrRu‘TH. n.f ' 


bleifings, which they already have, fet their hearis d Falfehood ; contrariety to reality. 


upon fomewhat which they want; fome untried Sra EOD : paj ead 
featur hich itt] ld but tai } l 2. sViOlu a enoo 3 not veracity. 
plealure, which it they could but taite, they thould Pare and abhor 


then be completely bleit. Atterbury. ; pa 
Self-prefervation, the long acquaintance of foul | With heavenly influence inipires my youth. Sandys, 
and body, the w2tried condition uf a feparation, are } 3s Treachery; want of idelity. 
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UN T 
I would, 
So my untruth had not provok'’d him to it, 
The king had cut eff my head with my brother's. 
, Sbakfpeare. 
4. Falfe affertion. 

In matter of fpeculation or practice, no xntrurb 
ean poffibly avail the patron and detender long ; and 
things molt truly are likewife molt bchovefully 
f{poken. booker. 

There is little hope for common jultice in this 
difpute, from a man, who lays the foundations of 
his reafonings in fo notorious an untroth, sitter bury. 

UNTU’NABLE. edj. Unharmonious ; not 
mufical. 
My news in dumb filence will I bury, 
Fer they are harth, wrtunab/e, and bad. Shuf/peare. 

A luteftring, merely unequal in its parts, giveth a 
harth and uztunable found; which ftrings we call 
falfe. Bacon. 

His harth «ætunabe pipe is no more fit than a 
raven’s to join with the mufick of a choire Tatler. 


To UNTUNE. v. a. 
1. To make incapable of harmony. 
Take but degree away, umure that ftring, 
And hark what difcord follows. Shuk/peare, 
When the laft and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant fhall devour, 
The trampet thall be heard on high, 
The dead thall live, the living die, 
And mulick fhall watwne the iky. Dryden, 
‘Lhe captives, as their tyrant (hall require 
That they thould breathe the fong, and touch the 
lyre, 
Shall fay; can facob’s fervile race rejoice, 
Uncur'd the mufick, and da‘us'd the voice ? 
2. To diforder. 
O you kind gods ! 
Cure this great breach in his abufed nature; 
Th? uatun’d and jarring fenfes O wind up 
Of this child-changed father! Shak/peare. 


UNTURNED. adf. Not turned. 

New crimes invented, left azturn’d no Rone, 

To muke my guilt appear, and hide his own. 
Dryden 
Soeager hath the inquifitive part of mankind been 
to bring this matter to a fair ifflue, that no fone 
bath been left uztarzed, no way whereby thefe things 
could have been brought forth of the fea, but one or 
other hath pitched upon. Mi odward. 


Untu/ToreD. adj. Uninftruted; un- 
taught. 
Thy mother took into her blameful bed 
Some fern waruter'd churl; and noble ttock 
Was grait with crab-iree flip, whole fruit thou art. 
Shak/peare, 
‘Thy even thoughts with fo much plainnefs flow, 
Their fenfe untutcr’d infancy may know : 
Yer to fuch height is all that plainnefs wroughe, 
Wit may admire, and !etter’d pride be taughr. 
Prior. 


Prior. 


To UNTWI/NE. v. 2. 
y. To open what is held together by con- 
volution. 

But fince the fifters did fo foon untwine 
So fair a thiead, I "ll ttrive to piece the line. 

Waller. 
2. To open what is wrapped on itkelf. 
It turns floely and foftly three or four turns, caufed 
by the wrwixing of the beard by the moitture, 
Bacon, 
3. To feparate that which clafps round any 
thing. 

Divers worthy gentlemen of England, all the fyren 
fongs of Italy could never wtwine trom the mait of 
God's word. Afcoam. 

To Untwi’sr. v. a. To feparate any 
things involved in each other, or wrap- 
ped up on themfelves. 

Uniwwifting his deceitful clew, 
He ’gao to weave a web ot wicked guile. = Spenfer. 

The intereit of prince and people is fo enfolded in 
a mutual embrace, that they caunot be warwi/led 


without pulling a limb off. Taylor. 
. _Untwifling a!l the chains that tie 
The hidden fuulof harmony, Milton. 


: 
: 
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No, I'll unrwif you ; 
I have occafion for your itay on earth. = Dryden. 
Tarred hempen ropes cut fmall and unrwified, 
are beneficial tor lands. Mortimer, 
Uniwi/? a wire, and from her gums 


A fetof teeth completcly comes. Swift 


To Unty’ vea: [See UnT1e,} a To 
loofe. 
O time! thou muft untangle this, not I; 
lt is too hard a knot forme t’ untie, Shak/peare 
Unlac'd her ftays, her night-gown is Sai 
And what flie has of head-drefs is afide. Young. 


Jo Unva'iL. v.a., To uncover; to ftrip 
ofa vail. This word is asvar/, or un- 
weil, according to its etymology. See 
Vait,and VEIL. 

“Troy reviv'd, her mourning face uxvail'd, 

Denbam. 

Unva/‘LuaBLe, adj. Ineftimable ; being 
above price. 

Secure the innocence of children, by imparting to 
them the unv.tluuble ble{fing of a virtuous and pious 
education. Atterbury. 

Unva'LueD. adje 

1. Not prized ; neglected. 

He may not, as unvalued perfons do, 

Carve for himfelf ; foron his choice depend 
‘Che fafcty and the health of the whole fate. 
Sbuk/peare. 

2. Ineftimable ; above price. 

I thought I faw a thoufand fearful wrecks; 
Ineitimable tones, wavalu'd jewels. Shak{peare. 

Unva‘NQuisHeD. adj. Not conquered ; 
not overcome, 

Shall I for lucre of the ret savanguifh'd, 
Detrat fo much from that prerogstive, 

As to be call’d but viceroy of the whole? Shak/p. 

Victory doth more often fall by error of the xn- 
vanguifeed, than by the valour of the victorious. 

Hayward. 


They rife unvangui/h'd. Milton. 


| UNVA'RIABLE. adj. (invariable, French. ] 


Not changeable ; not mutable. 

The two great hinges of morality (tand fixt and 
unxvariable as the two poles: whatever is naturally 
conducive to the common interett, is good; and 
whatever has a contrary influence is evil. Norris. 


Usva/‘riep. adj, Not changed ; not di- 
verfified, 

If authors cannot be prevailed with to keep clofe 
to truth and inftruction, by unvaried terms, and 
plain, unfophifticated arguments ; yet it concerns 
readers not to be impofed on. Locke. 

"They ring round the fame zrvaricd chimes, 
With fure returns of ttill-expe€tedrhymes. Pope. 

Unva/RNISHED. adj.. 
1, Not overlaid with varnih. 
z. Not adorned ; not decorated. 
I willa round, unvarnrijb’d tale deliver, 


Ot my whole ccurle of love; what drugs, what 
charms 


I won his daughter with. Shak/peare, 


Unva/ayvinc. adj. Not liable to change. 
We can! keep by us any Randing, uuvarying 
meafure of duration, which confits in a conitant 
ficeting fucceffion, as we can of certain lengths of 
extention, as inches marked out in permanent par- 
cels of matter. - Locke. 


ToUnve’tr. v, a. [See Veik and VaiL.] 
1, To uncover ; to dive of a veil. 
The moon, 
Apparent queen, urreil’d her peerlefs light. 
Milten, 
To the limpid ftream dire& thy way, 
When the gay morn uzweils her {miling raye Pope. 
2. To difclofe ; to how. 
The providence, that ’s ina watchful tate, 
Knows almoft every grain of Pluto’s gold ; 
Does ev’n our thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles. 
Sbakfpeare. 
Now wrveil’d, the toilet ftands difplay'd, 
Each filver valein my fick order laid. Pope. 
UnveliLepry, adv, Plainly; without 
difguile, 


UNU 


Not knowing what ufe you will make of what 
has been unveiledly communicated to you, I was 
unwilling that fome things, which had colt me pains, 
fhould fall into any man's hands that fcorns to pur- 
chafe knowledge with pains. Beyle. 

Unve’'xtiLAaTeD, adj. Not fanned by 
the wind. 

This, animals, to fuccour life, demand ; 

Nor fhould the air wnventilated Nand ; 

The idle deep corrupted would contain 

Blue deaths. Blaclmn es 
Unve/RITABLE. adj. Nt true. 

All thefe proceeded upon smveritab/e grounds. 
Brow tte 

Unve'rsep. adj, Unacquainted ; une 
fkilled. 


Not eaftern' monarchs, on their nuptial day,- 
In dazzling gold and purple (hine fo gay 
As the bright natives of th’ unlabour’d feld, 
Unvers'd in fpinning, and in looms untkill’d. 
Blackmore. 
Unve'xep. adj. Untroubled ; undifturbed, 
With able and unvext retire, 
With unhack’d fwords, and helmets all unbruis’d, 
We will bear home that lufty blood again. 
Sbal{peare. 
Unvex'd with thought of wants which may betide; 
Or for to-morrow’s dinner to provide. Dryden. 


Unvi/oLatep. adj}. Not injured; not 
broken. 


Herein you war againit your reputation, 
And draw within the compals of tufpect 
Th! unvislated honour of your wife. Sbak/peare, 
He, with fingular conftancy, preferved his duty 
and fidelity to his majehty unviolared, Clarendon. 
This ttrength diffus‘d 
No lefs through all my linews, joints, and bones, 
Than thine, while I preferv'’d thefe locks unfhorn, 
The pledge of my uxiiolared vow. Miitona 


Unvi/rtuous. adj, Wanting virtue. 
If they can find in their hearts that the poor, uze 
virtuous, fat knight fhall be any further athicted, 
we two will be the minitters. Shak/peares 


Unxvi'sttep. adj. Not reforted to. 
In fome. wild zone ve 
Dwell, not unvifited of heav'n's fair light, 


Secure. Miitot. 
The playhoufe and the park wavisiied muk lie. 
Dryden. 


Uxu’xiform. adj, Wanting uniformity. 
Such an swnuniform piety isin many fo exactly 
apportioned to Satan's intereit, that he has no caule 
to wiih the change of his tenure. Decay cf Piety. 


Unvo'yaceasLe. adj, Not to be pailed 
over or voyaged. 
Not this zzvoyageable gulph obfcure, 
Detain from following thy illutt:ious track. Mirow. 
Unvu/’rcep. Not incited; not prefied. 
The time was once, when thou xxzurg’d would 
VOW, 
That never words were mufick to thine ear, 
_Unlefs I Spake. Shakfpeare. 
U my fse D. adj. 
1, Not put to ufe ; unemployed. 
She whofe hufband about that time died, forgets 
ting the abfent Plaogus, or, at leait, not hoping of 
him to attain fo alpiring a purpole, left oo ast une 
ued, which might keep the line from breakiogs 
whereat the fih was already taken. Sidney's 
Sure he that made us with fuch large diicourle, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
“That capability and godlike reafon, 
To rult in us unus`d. 
2. Not accultomed. 


He, unufed to fuch entertainment, did fhortly and 


SLak/peare. 


plainly anfwer what he was. Sidnzy. 
One, whofe eyes, 

Albeit wtufed to the melting mood, 

Dropt tears as fait as the Arabian trees 

Their medicinal gum. SLakfpeare. 


What art thou ? 
Not from above ; no, thy wan looks Eetray 
Diminith'd light, and eyes wnws’d today. Dryden. 
Unu’serun, adi, Ulclefs; ferving no 
purpofe, 
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I was persuaded, by experience, that it might nat 
be urukful au the capaciues it was intended tor. 

Glanville. 

Birds Gutter with their wings, when there is but 

a Yictle down upon them, aad they are as yet utterly 


unufeful tor flying. Mere 
As when the building gains a furer ftay, 
We take th’ w2ufeful (cathoiding away. Dryden. 
Picas’d to find his age 
Declining, not umufeful to his lord Philips. 


Unu'suat. adj. 
uent; rare. 
With this wrufual and range courfe they went 

on, till God, in whafe heavielt worldly judgments 1 
nothing doubt but that there may lic hidden mercy, 
gave them over to their own inventions. Moscer. 
You gain your point, if your indultrious art 
Cao make ansfaal words eafy and plain. 
Rofcommon. 
A fprightly red vermiltons all her face ; 
And her eyes languith with unufual grace. 
Granville 
That peculiar torn, that the words hail appear 
new, yet not wxufual, but very proper to his auditors. 
Felton, 


Not common; not tre- 


The river fows redundant, and attacks 
The dongeringsemnint with wnufeal ade. Philips. 
Unu'svatness. a. fe Uncommonnefs ; 
intrequency, 
It is the wnufuaine/s of the time, not the appear- 
arce, thatfurprifes Alcinous. Broome, 


Unu‘suaLty, adv. (from unufual.| Not | 
in the ufal manner, 
Unu/TTeRABLE, adj. 
preffiole. 
Sighs now breath’d 
Unutrerable; which the fpirit of prayer 
Inipir'd, and wing'd for heaven with {peedier fight 
Than loudett oratory. Milton 
What thinks he of the happinefs of another life, 
wherein Gad will fil us with aruercrable joy ? 


Kettlewell, 


| 


Ineffable ; inex- 


Te wouads my foul 
To think of your vnx:rerable forrows, 
When you Mall Gnd Hippolitus was guiltlefs. 
Smirb. 
UNVULNERABLF. adj. Exempt from 
wound ; not vulnerable. 
The god of doidiers jaform 
Thy thoughts with nobienets, that thou may'h prove 
To thame vav:dnerable, and Rick 3° th’ wars 
Jake a gicat ica mark, ttanding every Haw! 
Shalfpeare, 
Unxwa'kenep. adj, Not roufed trom 
fleep. 
The more 
His wonder was, to find uewaken'd Eve 
With trees difcompos’d. Milton. 
Unwa'LLED. adj. Having no walls, 
He came to Tauris, a great and mich city, but 
urwalled, and of no ttrength. Anoilles, 


Unwa/res. adv. Unexpectedly ; before 
any Caution, or expectation. 
She, by her wicked arts, 
Too falfe aud {trong tor earthly tkill or might, 
Unwarcs we wrought unto her wicked will. 
S ener. 
The deity oe 
Hath given fo many other tighs and cares 
To my atteadaot Kate, that well zu ares 
You mizhe be hurt tor me. Chapman. 
His loving mother came upon a day 
Uuto the woods, to fee her little fon, 
And chane'd unwsres to meet him in the way, 
After his {ports and cruel paftime done. Fairfax. 
Sull we fail, while profperous blows the wind, 
Tili v» fome fecret rock uzwares we light. 
Fairfax. 
Unwa/eity. adu. Without cauuon; 
carelefly ; hee dlefly. 
The beit part of my powers 
Were in tthe wathes all xa warily 
Desvoured by the unexpettcd food. Sbak/peare. 
Mel had not anwarily engaged myfeii tor the 
erefent publitling it, 1 should nave keptit ull I had 
iooxcd aver it. - Digby. 
3 
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By fach principles, they renounce their legal 
claim to liberty and property, and uawr idy fubmit 
to what they really abhor. freebslder. 

Unwa riness. x. f (from unwary.) 
Want of caution ; carclefnefs. 

The fame temoer which inclines us to a defire of 
fame, natuiaily betrays usinto fuchilips and unwa- 
rineffes, as afe vot incident to men of a contrary 
dilpotision. Spe&utor. 

UnNnwaA'RLIKE. adf. Not fit for war; not 
ufed to wat ; not military. 

He fitely might old troop; to battle lead 
Againit th’ yrwarlike Pertiaa, and the Medes 
Whoie haity fight did trom a bloodJels held, 

More {pols than honour to the victor yield. 
Waller. 

Avert unwarliże Indians from his Rome, 

Triumph abioad, fccure our peace at home. 
Dryden. 


Unwa‘rneb. adje Not cautioned ; not 


made warv. 
Unexperienced young men, if urwarned, take 
one thing for another, and judge by the outfide. 
Locke, 
May hypocrites, 
That flily fpeak one thing, another think, 
Drink on wawarn'd, Ull by inchanung cups 
Infatuatc, they their wily thoughts diclofe! 
Philips. 
Unwa’rranTaBLe, adj. Not detent. 
ble; not to be juitified ; not allowed. 

At very diltant removes an extemporary inter- 
courfe is feaŭbic, and may be compatied without 
unwarvantable correipondence with the people of 
the atr. Gianvilie. 

He who does an unwarrantable action through a 
falfe information, which he ought not to have be- 
lieved, cannot in reafun make the guilt of one fin 
the excufe of another. South. 

Unwa/aRanTaBL_y. adv. Not juftihably; 
not defentidly. 

A true and humble fenfe of your own unworthi- 
nels, will not futfer you to rife up to that confidence, 
which fome men w:warrantab/y pretend to, nay, 
xnwarraniably require of others. Wake. 


UNWARRANTED, adje Not afcertained ; 


uncertain. 

The fubjetts of this kingdom believe it is not 
legal ior them to be enforced to go beyond the feas, 
without their own conient, upon hope ot an untwar- 
ranted couguett; but to refit an invading enemy, 
the fubect mult be commanded vut of the counties 
where they inhabit. Bacon. 


Unwalry. adj. 
i. Wanting caution ; imprudent ; hafty ; 
precipitate. 
Nor think me fo unwary, 
To bring my feet again into the fnare 


Where once I have been caught. Milton. 
So fpake the talle archangel, and infus’d 
Bad influence into th' warwary breat. Milton. 


Turning thort he truck with all his might 

Fullon the helmet of th’ unwary knight: 

Deep was the wound. Dryden. 

Propolitions about religion are infinuated into the 
unwary as well as unbialled uaderAandings ot chit- 
dren, and riveted there by long cultom. Lecke. 

2. Unexpected. Obfolete. 

Allin the open hall amazed ttood, 

At fuddenneis of thatuxecary fight, 

And wonder’d at his breathlels hatty mood. Spen/er, 
Unwa‘sHen. ladj Not wafhed; not 
UnwaSHEN. cleanfed by walhing. 

Another lean unwahh'd artificer 
Cuts off his tale, aud talks of Arthur's death. 

Soab/peare. 
To eat with w:xa/ber hands defileth not a maa. 
Mathew. 

He accepts of no unclean, no uawafhed facritice ; 
and if repentance uiher not in, prayer will never find 
admittance. Dup pa. 

When the fiecce is thorn, if fweat remains 

Unwafh'd, it foaks into their empty veins. Dryden. 
Unwa‘step. adj, Not confumed; not 

diminifhed. 
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Why have thofe rocks fo long unwaffed Rood, 
Since, lavith of their ftock, they through the flood 
Have, ages paft, their meltiog cryftal {pread, 

And with their fpoils the liquid regions fed ? 
Blackmore. 
Unxwa/stinac. adj. Not growing lefs; 
not decaying. 

Purett love's unwafting treafure ; 

Contant faith, tair hope, loog leifure ; 

Sacred Hymen! thefe are thine. Pope. 
Unwa/yvep. adj. Not ufed to travel; 

not feafuned in the road, 

Beafts, that have been rid off their legs, are as 
much for a man's ufe, as colts that are unwayed, 
and will not go at ail. Sucking. 

UnNnwE'AKENED. adje Not weakened. 

By reafon of the exiuction of fome air out of the 
glafs, the elattical power of the remaining air was 
very much debilitated, in compariloa of the wr- 
weakened preflure of the exteroal air. Boyle. 


Unwe/aponep, ag. Notfurnifhed with 
offenfive arms, 

As the beatts are armed with fierce teeth, paws, 
horns, and other bodily inftruments of much ad- 
vantage againtt unweapened men; fo bath realon 
taught mau to itrengthew his hand with fuch offene 
five arms, as no creature elle can well avoid. 

Raleigh, 


Unwe/ariaB_e. adj. Not to be ured ; 


indefatigable. 
Detire to relendle him in goodnefs, maketh them 
un-weuriable. Hoaker. 


UNWE'ARIED. adj. 
1. Not tired ; not fatigued. 
The Creator from his work 
Defifting, though wnwearicd, up retarn'd. Milton, 
Their bivody taik uzuvraried, itli they ply- 
Wallet. 
Sul th’ unwearied tire purfues the tuneful train. 
Dryden, 
2. Indefatigable; continual; not to be 
fpent ; not finsing under fatigue. 
He joy’d to range abroad 1n treth attire, 
Through the wide compais of the airy coatt, 
And with eaweartcd limbs each part t enquire. 


dspenfer. 
Godlike bis umwearied bounty flows ; 
Firtt loves to do, then doves the good he does. 
Ocnbam, 
A winged virtue, through th’ etherial tky, 
From orb to orb, unaeuricd dolt thou fly. Ticked. 
Aa unwearied devotion in the tervice of God ree 
commended the golpel to the world. Rogers. 
The righteous thall certainly be faved; but thea 
the chriftian character of a righteous man implies a 
conftapt, wxwearied perleveraoce io many paintul 
inflances of duty. Kogers. 


Jo Unwe/ary. v. a. To refrefh after 
wearinefs. 
It wa wearies and refrefhes more thao any thing, 
after too great labour. Temple. 
Unwe’p. adj. Unmarried. 
‘This fervitude makes you to keep unwed. 
Soak/peare, 
| UnweE/DGEaBLe. adj. Not to be cloven, 
Mercitul heaven ! 
Thou rather with thy (harp and {4lph’rous bolt 
Split the uzewedycab/e and gnarled oak, 
Than the foit myrtle. Shak/pearee 
Unwer'dep. adj. Not cleared from weeds. 
Fie! ‘tis an unweeded garden, 


That grows to feed; things rank, and grofs in nas 
ture 
Poffefs it merely. Shak/peare, 


Unweet' Peo. adj. Notlamented. Now 
unwe pr, 
| He muft not float upon his watry bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 
Without the meed of fome melodious tear. Milton. 
UxWwEE'TING. aaj. lgnorant; unknow- 
| ing. 

Her fceming dead he found with feigned fear, 
Asall wiweeting of that well the knew ; 
And pain’d himielf with bufy care to rear 
Her out of carelels {wooa. 


Sperfere 
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Rut contrary, wrzweeting he fulfill'’d 
The purpos'd counfel, pre-ordain'd and fix'd, 

Of the molt high. Milton, 
Unws'IGCHED. adj, 
1. Not examined by the balance. 

Solomon left all the veffcls unctveig hed, hecaufe 

they were exceeding many. 1 Kings. 
2. Not confiderate; negligent. 

What snweigh-ed behaviour hath this Flemith 
drunkard pickt out of my converfation, that he dares 
in this manner effay me? why, he hath not been 
thrice in my company. Shak/peare. 

Davghte:, what words have pafs'd thy lips en- 

weich'd, 
Deem not unjuttly by my doom oppreft, 
Ot human race the wifettaud the bch. Pope. 
Unwe'1cHinG,adj.[nconfiderate; thought- 


lef. 
Wife? why, no queftion but he was—a very fu- 
perficial, ignorant, uweighing tellow. Sbuk/peare. 
Unwe'tcome.agy. Not pleafing ; notgrate- 
ful; not well received. 
Such welcome and wrwelccme things at once, 
Tis hard to reconcile. Shak/peare. 
Soon as th’ unwelcome news 
From earth arriv'd at heaven-gate, difpleas’d 
All were who heard. Milton. 
Though he that brings unwelcome news 
Has but a lofing office, yet he that thews 
Your danger fir, and then your way to fafety, 
May heal that wound he made. Denbam 
Forc'd from her prelence, and condemn'd to live; 
Unsvelceme freedom, and unthank'd reprieve. 
Dryden, 
From the very firt inftances of perception, fome 
things are grateful, and others wrzvelcome to them ; 
fome things that they incline to, aod others that 
they fly. Locke. 
Such hafty nights as thefe, would give very x7- 
welcome interruptions to our labours. Bentley. 
Unwe'pr. adj. Not lamented; not be- 


moaned, 
Our fatherlefs diftrefs was left unmoan’d ; 
Your widow dolorous likewife be unwept. Sh2k/p. 
We, but the flaves that mount you to the throne : 
A bafe, ignoble crowd, without a name ; 
Unwept, unworthy of the fun'ral flame ; 
By duty bound to forfeit cach his life. 
Unwe'r, adji. Not moitt. 
Once I meant to meet 
My fate with face unmov’d, and eyes uzwer; 
Yet fince I have thee here in varrow room, 
My tears (hall fet thee firit afloat within thy tomb. 
Dryden, 
Unwnut'pt. aaj. Not punifhed; not cur- 


rected with the rod. 
Tremble thou wretch, 
That haft within thee undivulged crimes 
Unwhipt of jultice ! Shak/peare. 
Once I caught him in alie; 
And then, unwhipt, he had the fenfe to cry, Pope. 
UnwHo'Lesome, adj. 
1e Infalubrious ; mifchievous to health. 
The difcovery of the difpofition of the air is good 
for the prognolticks of wholefome and wnwhelefome 
years. bacon. 
There Ia prifoner chain’d, fcarce freely draw 
The air imprifon’d alfo, clofe and damp, 
Unwbclefome draught ; but here I find amends, 
The breath of heav’n fre(h-blowing, pure and Iweet, 


With day-f{pring born; here leave me to re(pire. 
Milton. 


How can any one be affured, that his meat and 
drink are not poifoned, and made un whclefome before 
they are brought to him ? South. 

Rome is never fuller of nobility than in fum mer; 
for the country towns are fo infefted with wxwecle- 
feme vapours, that they dare not truft themileives in 
them while the heats laft. Adtdifen. 

Children, born healthy, often contract difeates 
from an unwbolejome ourle. Arbuibnot. 

2. Corrupt; tainted. 

We'll ule this uw bolfome humidity ; this grofs, 
watry pumpion; we'll teach him to know turtles 
from jays. Shat/peare 

Uxnwi'ELDILY. adv. Heavily ; with dif- 
cule motion. 


Dryden. 
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Unwieldily they wallow frit in onze; 
Then in the thady covert feek repofe, Dryden. 


Unwi'enpiness. 2. /- Heavinefs; difi- 
culty to move, or be moved. 
To what a cumberfome waruieldinc/s, 
And burdenous corpulence, my love had grown, 
But that } made it teed upon 
That which love worlt endures, difcretion! Donze. 
The fuppoted umtuieldine/s of its mally bulk, 
grounded upod our experience of the inaptitude of 
grest and heavy bodies to motion, is a mere impol- 
ture of our fenles. 


Uswi'erpy. adj. Unmanageable; not 
eafily moving or moved; bulky ; weigh- 


ty; ponderous. 

An ague, meeting many humours in a fat, vr- 
avieidy body of filty-eight years old, in four or five 
fits carried him out of the wor'd. Clarendon. 

Part. huge of bulk ! 

Wallowing unzwie/dy, enormous in their gait, 
Tempeit the ocean. Milton. 
Unwieldy (ums of wealth, which higher mount 
"Than tiles of mar(hall’d figurescan account, Dryd. 

Nothing here th’ yzwieidy rock avails, 
Rebounding harmlefs from the plaited fcales, 

That, firmly join’d, preferv'd him from a wound, 
With native armour crufted all around. Addifen. 

What carriage can bear away all the rude and un- 

wieldy loppings of a branchy tree at once? = Warts. 

Unwi'tiinc. adj. Loath; not content- 
ed; notinclined ; not complying by in- 
clination. 

The nature of man is unwilling to continue doing 
that wherein it fhall always condemn itfelf. Hocker. 

Jf chou doit find him tradtable, 
Encourage him, and tell him all our reafons : 
It he be leaden, icy, cold, xatwilding, 
Be thou fo too. 

If the fun rife unwilling to his race, 
Clouds on his brows, and !pots upon his face, 
Sufpect a drizzling day. Dryden. 

Heaven’s unchang’d decrees attentive hear: 
More pow'rful gods have torn thee from my fides 
Urwilling to refign, and doom'd a bride. Dryden. 

At length I drop, but in unwilling ears, 

This faving counfe!, keep your piece nine years. 
Pope. 
Unwi'LLINGLY, adv. Not with good- 
will; not withour loathnefs, 

The whining {chool-boy, with his fatchel, 

And thining morning face, creeping like fnaal 
Urwillirgly to fchool. Shak/peare. 

A feaft the people hold to Dagon, and forbid 
Laborious works, unwillingly this reit 
Their fuperftition yields Milton. 

Sull difmay’d 
By feas or fkies, unwillirgly they ay’d. Denbam. 

Thefe men were once the prince’s foes, and then 
Unwilling/y they made him great: but now, 

Being his friends, (all williogly undo him. 
Denham, 


SLakfpeare. 


The dire contagion fpreads fo faft, 
That, were it feizesy all relief is vain; 
And therefore mult unwillingly lay wafte 
That country, which would elle the foe maintain. 
Dryden, 


UNWI'LLINGNESS, xe /. Loathnefs; dif- 


inclination. 
Obedience, with profeficd uæzviliingnefs to obey, 
is no betrer than manifeft difobedience. Hocker. 
What moved the man to yield to her perfuafions ? 
Even the fame caufe that hath moved all men fince, 
an unwillingnefs to grieve her, and make her fad, 
left ihe thould pine, and be overcome with forrow. 
Raleigh. 
I fee with what wntei/lingnefe 
You Jay upon me this command, and through your 
lears 
Difcern your love, and therefore muft obey you. 
Denbam. 
There is in moft pecple a reluctance and uzwil- 
lingnefs to be forgotten. We abferve, even among 
the vulgar, how tood they are to have an infeription 
over their grave. Swift. 


To Unwi'nb, v. a, pret, and past, palive 
unwound, 


| 


Glanvilie. 


UN W 


t. To feparate any thing convolved ; to un- 


twit; to untwine. 

All his fubje@ts having by fume years learned fo 
to hope for good and fear harm, only from her, that 
it hould have needed a fronger virtue than his, to 
have wnwsund fo deeply an entered vice.  Sidacy, 

Empirick politicians ufe deceit: 

You boldly thew thar (kill which they pretend, 

And work by means as noble as your end ; 

Which fhould you veil, we might unwind the clue, 

As men do nature, till we cIme to you. Dryden. 
2. To difentanyle; to loofe from entangle- 


ment. 

Defiring to ferve God as they ought, but being 
not fo tkilful as in every point to unwind themfelves 
where the {nares of glofing fpeech lie to entangie 
them, are in mind not a little troubled, when they 
hear fo bitter inve€tives agaictt that, which this 
church hath taught them to reverence as holy. 

Hicker. 

As you unwind her love from him, 

Left it thould ravel, and be good to none, 
Bottom if on me. Shak/peare. 


To Uxnwi'npb. v.a. To admit evolution. 
Put the bottoms into cleau fealding water, and 
they will eafily unwind. Mortimer, 


Unwi'ped. adj. Not cleaned by rubbing. 
Their hands and faces were all bade‘d with blood, 
So were their daggers, which uxwip's we found 
Upon their pillows. Si t/peare. 
Unwi'se. adj. Weak; defective in wif- 
dom. 
O good, but moft unzi/e patricians! why, 
You grave, but recklefs fenators, have you thus 
Giv’n Hydra here to chule an officer? Stakipeare. 
Be not ta’en tardy by unw'ifedelay. Sbut/peare. 
He who of thofe delights can judge, and {pure 
To interpefe them oft, 1s not watui/e. Milton. 
This the Greeks fay, this the barbarians; the 
the wife and the wx2wi/e. Tilloufon. 
When kings grow ttubborn, flothful, or umwrfe, 
Each private man for publick good thould rile. 
Dryden. 
When the ballance of power is duly fixt in a itate, 
nothing ıs more dangerous or unwife, than to give 
way to the fiit Reps of popular eacruachments, 
Swifte 
Unwi'sery.adv. Weakly; not prudently ; 


not wifely. 

Lady Zelmane, like fome, uxwif/ely liberal, that 
more delight to give prefents than pay debts, chore 
rather to beitow her love upon me, thaa to recome 


enle him. Sidney. 
Uniaifcly we the wiler cat 
Pity, fuppofing them opprefs’d 
h Waller. 


With tyrant’s force. 


To Unwi'sH. V. a. 


is, not to be. 
My liege, would you and IJ alane, 
Without more help, could fight this royal battle, =e 
a=— Why now thou hat umwib'd five thoufand 
men ; 
Which likes me better than to with us one. Sdak/p. 
To defire there were no God, were plaialy to 
unwi/b their own being, which mult be aonihiiated 
in the fubitraétion of that effence, which fuditao- 
tially fupporteth them. Brown. 


Unxwi'sHep. adj, Not fought; not de- 
fired. 


So jealous is the of my love to her daughter, that 

I never yet begin toopen my mouth to the unevita= 

‘ble Phi'ociea, but that her waeifbed prelerce gave 
my tale a conclufion, before it had a beginning. 

Sidney. 


To with that which 


To his unwifbed yoke 
My foul confents not to give fov’reignty.  Sbod/p. 
While heaping wniv./b'd wealth 1 diftant 10am, 
The beft of brothers at bis natal home, 
By the dire fury of a traitrefs wife, 
Ends the fad evening of a Itormy life. Pope. 
Unwi'st. adj, Unthought of; not kaown. 
Spenjer. 
Jo Unwi’r. v.a. To deprive of under- 
ftanding. Not ufed. 


UN W 
Friends all but now; evco now 

In quarter, and in terms like bride and grosm 

D.vefting them for bed; and then but now, 

As if fome planet had wxeeisted men, 

Swords out, and tilting one at other’s breafts, 

Sbakfpeare. 

UNWITHDRA'WING. adje Continually | 

liberal 

Wherefore did Nature pour her bounties forth, 
With fuch a full and uzwitbdrawing hand, 

Covering the earth with odours, fruits, and flocks ? 
Milrom. 
Uswitrusroo'p. adj. Not oppofed. 
Creify plains, 

And Azincourt, deep ting’d with blood, confefs 

What the Silures vigour uuwithfosd 

Could do in rigid fight. Philips. 
Uswi/rnessev. adj. Wanting teftimony ; 

wanting notice, 

Left their zcal to the caufe whould any way be 
unwitne fed. Hooker. 

Unwi'trincry. adv. [Properly uraveet- 
: troly, from unwecting. ] Without know- 
Jedge ; without confcioufnefs. 

In thete fatal things it falls out that the high- 
sworking powers make fecond caufes unzetrriny Jy 
acceffary to their determinations. Sidre; 

Thofe things are termed molt properly natural 
agents, which kcep the law orf their kind awit- 
tingly, as the heavens and elements of the world, 
which can do no otherwife than they do. Hooker. 

Atheists repudiate all title to heaven, merety for 
prcfent pleafure; befides the extreme madnefs of 
running fuch a defperate hazard after death, they 
unwittingly deprive them(elves here of that tran- 
quillity they feek for. Bentley. 

Unwo!NTeED. adj. 

1. Uncommon; unufual ; rare; infrequent ; 
His fad, dull eyes, funk deep in hollow pits, 
Could not endure th` w2:wonted fun to view. Spen/. 

My father’s of a better nature 
Than he appears by fpeech; this is uxtwonted 
Which now came from him. Shakfpeare. 

Every wnavonted meteor i3 portentous, and fome 
divine prognoftick. Glarvilie. 

Thick breath, quick pulfe, and heaving of my 

hear!, 
All figns ot fome ynwonted change appear. Dryden. 
2. Unaccultomed ; unufed, i 

Philoclea, who blufhing, and withal fmiling, 
making hamefacednefs pleafant, and pteafure thamc- 
faced, tenderly moved her feet, yruconied to feel | 
the naked ground. Sidney. 

Sea calves un-wonted to freh waters fly. Aay. 
O how oft fhall he 
On faith and changed gods complain; acd feas, 
Rough with black winds and ftorms, 

Unwonted thall admire. 
Unwo/RkING. adj, 
bour. 

Lazy and wxworking Shopkeepers in this being 
wérfe than gametters, do not only keep fo much of 
the money of a country in their hands, but make 
thie publick pay them for it. Lecke. 

Unwo'rsHIrPED. adj, Not adored. 
He refolv'd to leave 
Unworfhipp'd, unobey’d, the throne fupreme. 
Milon. 
UĘxswo'rTtHILY., adu. Not according to 
defert; either above or below merit, ; 
I vow'd, bafe knight, 
To tear the garter from thy craven leg, 
Which 1 have done, becaufe uzqworthily 
Thou watt inftalled. Shak/peare 
Fearing left my jealous aim might err, 
“And fo unworthily difgrace the man, 
J gave him gentle looks. Shak /{peare. 
lf we look upon the Odyffey as all a fiction, we 
confider it wnworthily. It ovght to he read asa 
{tory founded upon truth, adyroed with embelli- 
ments of poetry. Brocme 


Unwo'RtTuiness. 2, /. Want of worth; 


want of merir. 

A mind fearing the unqworthire/: of every word 
that thould be prefented tu her ears, at length brought 
it forth ia this manoet, 


Ailton. 
Living without la- 


Sidaey. ; 


UN W 


O fet not an excellent fpirit do itfelf fuch wrong, 
as to think where itis placed, embraced, and loved, 
there can be any xaworthine/s; {ince the weakelt | 
miit is not eafilier driven away by the fun, than 
that is chafed away with fo high thoughts. Sidney. 

Every night he comes with fongs compos’d 
To her wnworinefs: it nothing tleads us 
To chide him trcim our eaves, for he perfilts. 

Shak/peare, 

I fear’d to find you in another place ; 

But, fince you ’re here, my jealoufy grows lefs : 
You will be kind to my x2worthine/s. Dryden, | 

Have a true aod humble fenfe of your own uz- 
seorthine/s, which will not futfer you to rifetoa 
confidence unwarrantably pretended to by fome, 

Hake. 
UNwOoO'RTHY. adj. 
1, Not deferving : whether good or bad. 

The Athanafian creed and doxology fhould re- ! 
main in ule; the one as a moft divine explication of 
the chietett articles of our chriftian belief; the other 
as an heavenly acclamation of joyful applaufe to his 
praifes, in whom we believe: neither the one nor 
the other unworthy to be heard founding, as they 
are in the church of Chriit. Hooker. 

Every particular accident, not unworthy the re- | 
membrance, for brevity I wittingly pafs over. 

Knolles. 
2. Wanting merit. 
Degree being vizsrded, 
Th’ unwerthic? thews as fauly in the mafk. 
Shat/peare. 
Are there xaworthy men chofen to ofiices ? 
Whi:gift. 
So may I, blind fortune leading me, 
Mifs that which one wxqwartbier may attain; 
And die with grieving. Shanfpeare. 
3. Mean; worthlefs ; contemptible. 

Tell me, Philoclea, did you ever fee fuch.a 
fhepherd ? did you ever hear of fuch a prince? and 
then tell me if a fmall or wzwortsy affaule have 
conquered me? Sidney. 

4. Not fuitable ; not adequate. 

I laid at her feet a work, which was wxworthy 
her, but which I hope the will forgive. Dryden. 

Our friend's papers are in my hands, and I will 
take care to fupprefs things unworthy of him. 

Pope to Swift. 

Care is taken to interfperfe additions in fuch a 
manner, that fcarce any book can be bought, with- 
out purchafing fomething unworthy of the author. 

Swift. | 
5- Unbecoming ; vile. 

The brutal action rous’d his manly mind: 
Mov'd with wzqorthy ufage of the maid, 

He, though unarin'd, refolv’d to give her aid. 
Drydex. 


Uxwol'unb. pret. and part. paff. of xn- 
wind. Untwiled. 


Thatchers tie with withs, but old pitched ropes 


unwound are more latting. Mortimer. 
Unwo'uNDED. adj. 
1. Not wounded. 
We may offend 
Our yet unwounded enemics. Milun. 


2. Nor hort. 
Oh blet with temper! 

She who can love e fifler’s charms, or hear 
Sighs for a daughter with unzvounded ear, 
To Unwra'P. wv. a. 

folded. 
To Unwre'aTH. v. a. To untwine. 

The beards of wild oats, and of divers other wild | 
plants, continually wreath and unurearb them- 
felves, according to the temperature of the ambient 
air. Boyle. 

Unwer/tina. adj. Not affuming the 
character of an author. 

The peace of the honelt wawriting lubie was 
daily moletted. Arbuthnot. 

UNWRITTEN., adj. 
re Not written ; not conveyed by writing; 
oral ; traditional. 

A rule of right umwriteen, but delivered by tra- 
dition from one to another. Spenfer. 


Pope. 
To open what is 


VOC 
The laws of England may be divided into the 
written law, and the unzorirten. Hale. 
2, Not containing writing. 
As to his underttanding, they bring him in void 
of all notion, a rude, xzwriiten blank ; making 
hun to be created as much an infant, as others are 


born. South. 
UNWRO'UGHT. ad. Not laboured; not 
manufadiured. 


Or prove at leatt to all of wifer thought, 

Their hearts were tertile land, although w»wesugSe. 
Fairfax, 

Yet thy moift clay is pliant io command; 

Unwrought and eafy to the potter’s hand: 
Now take the mold, now bend thy mind to feel 
The firft tarp motions of the forming wheel. 
Dryden, 
Unwru'nc, adj. Not pinched. 
We that have tree fouls, it touches us not; let 
the gal.ed jade winch, our withers are vnwrunge 
Sbukipeare, 
Unyre'LDEp. adj. Not given up. 
O'erpower'd at length, they force ium to the 
ground, 
Unyielded as he was, and to the pillar bound. 
Dryden. 
To Unyo'KeE. v.a. 
1. To loofe from the yoke. 
Our army ıs difpers'd already : 
Like youthful tteers unyok"d, they took their courfe 
Eak, weit, north, fouth. Sbak/peare, 

Homer calls them like gods, and yet gives them 

the employment of flaves; they wrycke the mules. 
s Broome. 
z2. To part; to disjoin. 

Shall thefe hands, fo lately purg'’d of blood, 

So join'd in love, fo {trong in both, 

Unyoke this feizure, and this kiad regreet? Séath/, 
Unyo/Keb. adj. 
1. Having never worn a yoke. 

Sev'n bullocks yet uayok'd for Phoebus chufe, 

And for Diana fev'n unfpotted ewes. Dryden. 
2. Licentious ; unreltrained. 
J will awhile uphold 
The unyok’d humour of your idlenefs. Shak/peare, 
Unzo'neb. adj, Not bound with a girdle. 

Eafy her motion feem'd, ferene her air; 

Full, though unzon'd her bolon. Price, 

Voca BULARY. z. f. [vocabulorium, Lat. 
vocabulaire, French.] A dictionary ; a 
Jexicon ; a wordbook. 

Some have delivered the polity of fpirits, and that 
they Rand in awe of conjurations, which fignify no- 
thing, not only in the dictionary of man, but in the 
fubtiler vocabulary of Satan. Brown, 

Among other books, we fhould te furnifhed with 
uscabularies and dictionaries of feveral furts. Batre. 

VO'CAL. adj. (vocal, French; vocalis, 
Latin. ] 
1. Having a voice. 

Eyes are voe.z/, tears have tongues; 

Ard there be words not made with lungs ; 
Sententious fhow'rs! © let them fall ! 
Their cadence is rhetorical. 

Witnefs if I be filent, morn or even, 
To hill, or valley, fountain, or freh hade, 
Made woca/ by my long, and taught his praife. * 

Miltor, 
Sinooth-fliding Miuncivs, crown’d with ocal 
reeds. 
That ficain! heard was of ahigher mood. Miston, 
None can animate the lyre, 
And the mute ftrings with vocal fouls infpire, 
As Helen, in whofe eyes ten thoufand cupids dweil. 
Dryden. 
Memnon, though ftone, was counted vocal; 
Buz ’ewas the pod, mean while, that poke all. 
Rome oft has heard a crofs haranguing, 
With prompting pricft behind the hanging. Prior. 
2. Uttered or modulated by the voice, 
They which, under pretence of the law cere- 
monial being abrogated, require the abrogation of 
inftrumenta!l muftek, approving neverthelefs the ufe 
of vocal melody to remain, mult thew fome teafon 
wherefore the one fhould be thought a legal cerc- 
mony, aod not the other, Heoker, 


Crafoaw. 


ae 


O I 


No periodical weiter, who always maintains hi 
gravity, and does not fomctimes lacritice to the 
graces, mult cxpect to keep in vogue for any time. 

Addifon. 

At one time they keep their patients fo cløfe and 
warm, as almott to (tifle them; and all on a fudden 
the cold regimen is in vegue. Baker. 


VOICE, u.f (voix, French ; vox, vocis, 
Latin, } 
1. Sound emitted by the mouth. 
l allay to fee 
The works of men ; or hcare mortalitie 
Expire a voice, Chapman, 
2. Sound of the mouth, as difinguihed 
from that uttered by another mouth, 

Air in founds that are not toncs, which are all 
equal, admitteth much varicty, as in the voices of 
living creatures, and in the voices of (cveral men; 
for we can dilcern feveral men by their voices. 

Bacon, 


V OG 


They join’ their tecu worfhip to the chair 

Of creatures wanting voice. Milton, 
Voca'tity. z. f/ (vcalitas, Latin; from 
vocal.) Power of utterance; quality of 
being utterable by the voice. 

L and R being in extremes, one of roushnefs, the 
other of imoothnefs and freenefs of veculity, are not 
eafy in tract of vocal tpeech to be proneunced fpi- 
ritally. Eelder. 

Yo Vo/cauize. v.a. [from vocal] To 


form into voice, 

It is one thing to give an impulfe to breath alone ; 
another thing to verze that breath, i. e. in its 
pulfage through the larynx to give it the found of 

Nn voice, Holder. 


Vo'caLLY. adv, [from vocal.] In words; 


articulatcly. 

Although it is as natural to mankind to exprefs 
their defires vocally, as it is for brutes to ufe their 
natural vocal figns; yet the forming ot languages 
iato this or that fathion, is a bufinels of inftitution 

Baie. 


J. [wocation, French; vo- 


3. Any found made by breath. 
O Marcus, 1 am warm'd ; my heart 
Leaps at the trumpet’s voice, and burns for glory. 
Addifon, 
4. Vote; fuffrage ; opinion exprefied, 
Are you all refolv’d to give your voices 7 


But that’s no matter, the greater part carries it. 
Shak/peare. 


VOCATION. % 
catio, Latin. } 
t. Calling by the wil! of God. 

Neither doth that which Se. Paul, or other apof- 
tles, teach, enforce the utter difability of any other 
men’s vocation thought requifite in this church for 
the faving of fouls. EHioker, 

They which thus were in God eternally by their 
intended adm:ifion to lite, have, by vocation or 
adoption, God actually now ia them. Hooker. 

2. Summons. 

What can be urged for them, who not having the 
vation of poverty ta fcribblc, out of meer wanton- 
nefs make themfelves ridiculous ? Dryden, 


3. Trade; employment ; calling. 


He S odld think his fervice greatly rewarded, if 
he might obtain by that means to lve in the fight 


I've no words; 

My voice isin my fword! thou bloodier villain 
"Phan terms can give thee out. Shulfpeares 

The itate was betrayed by the multitude and cor- 
ruption of voices, and muit thortly perish, if not 
committed to the grave judgment of fome.tew; for 
two hundred gave voices, reducing that rab ltiiude to 
fifty, who, for their experience, were holden for men 
of greateit gravity. Knolles. 

Some laws ordain, and fome attend the choice 
Of holy fenates, and elect by voice. Dryden. 

ç. Language ; words ; expreffion. 
Let us call on God in a voice of his church. 


of his | prince, and yet practife his owo chofen weca- Fell. 
Oe ‘ ee Sidney. | To Voice. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

od’s mother, in a vifion full of majefty, 
Will’d me to leave my bafe vocation. Sbakfpeare. 1. To rumour; to report, Out of ufe. 


Is this th’ enida minion, whom the world 
Moic’d fo regardfully ? Shakfseare. 

It was voiced that the king purpofed to put to 
death Edward Plantagenet, prifoner in the Tower, 


God has furnithed men with faculties fufficient to 
direct them in the way they fhould take, if they will 
ferioufly employ them, when their ordinary voca- 


tions allow them the leifure. Leche. | t i h 
. It is ufed ironically in contempt, “ Sra iit eet eui * acon. 
pe eettiyanthould for honour take The ealy creditors of novelties, 

The drunken quarrels of a rake, Fig a o ARE Daniel 

i ae SRA vi pieces Seu} 2. To vote. Obfolete. 
nee co or cee wife. Your minds, pre-occupied with what 


VolcaTive. n. f. [vecarif, French; voca- 
tivus, Latin.) The grammatical cafe 
ufed in calling or {peaking to, 

VOCIFERA'TION, 2. /. [vociferatio, vaci- 
fero, Latin.} Clamour; outcry, 


The lungs, kept too long upon the ftretch by vo- | 
ciferation, or loud finging, may produce the fame | 


You rather mult do, than what you (hould do, 
Made you, againit the grainy to voice him conful. 
Shuk/peare. 


To Voice. wv. ø. To clamour; to make 


outcriess Obfolete. 
Sur not quettions of jurifdiction; and rather af- 
fume thy righi in hilence, than voice it with claims. 


ettect. Arbuthnot. ance: A 4 bacon. 
' ° aie tis not the giit of every perlon to harangue the 
Voci'FEROUS, adj. [wocifera, Latin. ] multitude, to voie it loud and high. South. 


Clamorous; noify. 
Thrice three weciferous heralds rofe to check the 
rout. Chipman. 
Several templars, and others of the more vociferous 
kind or critics, went with a refulution to hils, and 
confelled they were forced to laugh. Lope. 


FOGUE, a. f. [wvogue, French; from vo- 
guer, to float, or fly at large. J Fafhion ; 
mode ; popular reception. 

It is not more abfurd to undertake to tell the 
Dame of an unknown perlon by his looks, than to 
vouch a man’s faintthip trom the vogue of the world. 


South, 


Vor'cep. adj. [from the noun. ] Furnifhed 


with a voice. 
That’s Erythza, 
Or fome angel voic’d like her. *Vis She! my frug- 
gling loul 
Would !ain go out to meet and welcome her! 


Denbam, 
! VOID. adj. (vuide, French. ] 


1. Empty ; vacant. 
The earth was without form aad void, and dark- 
nefs was upon the face of the deep. Genefit. 
I'll get ane to a place more word, and there 
Speak to great Catar as he comes along. Shak/p. 


2. Vain ; ineffectual ; null; vacated. 

It it be void, and te no AITA that the names 
of men arc fo frequenti in their books, whatdid move 
them to bring them in? Hooter. 

My word fhall not return void, but accoimplith 
that which I pleafc. Laird, 

This cultom made their whole government void, 


Ufe may revive the obfoleteft words, 
And banith thole that now are moft in vogue. 
Rofcommon, 
What factions th’ have, and what they drive at 
In public wogwe, or what in private. Adibras. 
In the vogue of the world, it palles for an exploit 
of honour, tor kings to run away with whole coun- 
tries that they have po pretence to.  L’Efirange. 


Wor. tl. 


bacon. 


be fired and pulled down, 


as an engine built againft human facicty, hee to 


VO! 

Though the wifdom of a future parliament may 
find caufe to declare this or that act ol parlament 
void, yet there will be the fame temper requifite co 
repeal it, Clarendou. 

The two houfes declared, that nothing whicit 
fhould from that time pa^ under the great feal, 
Should be good and valid, but void and null. 

Clarerdon. 

Some kind of fubjcétion is due from every man 
to every man, which cannot be made void by ary 
power whatloever. Swift. 

3. Urfupplied ; unoccupied. 

Queen Elizabeth, importuncd much to fupply 
divers great offices that had been long void, anfwered 
nothing to the matter, but rofe up on the fudden, 
ard faid, l am lure my office will out be long wide 

A Camden, 
. Wanting; unfurnifhed ; empty. 

It fome be admitted into the minittry, void of 
learning, or lewd in life, are all the reit to ve con- 
demned? Weitgift. 

How void of reafon are our hopes and fears ! 

Dryden. 

Being void of all friendfhip and enmity, they 


never complain. ‘Swift. 
. Unfubftantial ; unreal. 
Senfelefs, lifelefs idol, void and vain. Pope. 


VoiD., ~ f. [from the adjective.] An 
empty fpace; vacuum ; vacancy. 

Pride, where wit tails, fteps in to our defence, 
And fills up all the mighty void of tenfe. Pope. 

Wich what power 
Were firft th’ unwieldy planets launch’d along 
Th’ illimitable void ? Tb mfon. 
Vor. z. Je [from the adjetive; vuiaer, 
French. ) 
r. To quit; to leave empty. 

If they will hight with us, bid them come down, 
Or vaid the field. Shak{peare. 

‘Towards this paffage, fomewhar darker than the 
chamber which he vaided, this affaflinate gave him, 
with a back blow, a deep wound into his left fide. 

n Wetton. 
2. To emit; to pour out. 

The afcending water is vented by fits, every cire 
cumvolution voiding only fo much as is contained 
in one helix. Wilkins, 

‘To emit as excrement. 

Excrements fmell ill to the fame creature that 
voideth them; and the cat burieth what the woiderd. 

Edcor. 

Believ’d the heav’ns were madc of Rone, 

Becaufe the fun had voided one. Hudibras. 

Flethy filaments, or matter voided by urine, are 
fufricious fymptoms of a ftone in the kidnies, cfpee 
cially if the patient has been fubje& to voiding of 
gravel. Arbuthnot, 

. Yo vacate ; to nullify; to annul, 

It was ceri’ a practice, upon any fpecious pre- 
tencss, to void the fecurity that was at any tune 
given tor money fo borrowed. Ciarenaon. 

Ta VOID. V. Me 
1. To be emitted. 

By the ufe of emulfions, and frequent emollient 
ive ete his urine voided more ealily, Mifermune 

To receive what is emitted. 

How in our voiding lobby haft thou ftood, 

And duly waited for my coming forth? ShLat/peare. 
VOoIDABLE., adj, [trom void] Such as 
may be annulled. 

It the metropolitan, pretending the party deceafed 
had bona notabilia in divers dioce(cs, grants, letters 
of adminiftration, fuch adminiftration is not void, 
but voidadle by a fentcnce. Ayli fe. 


VollDANCE. 2. / [from void. J 

1. The act of emptying. 

2. Eje étion from a benefice. 

VoʻIDER. v. f [from void] A bafket, 
in which broken meat is carried fiiia 


the table. 
A woider for the nonce, 
I wrong the devil fhould I pick their bones. 
Lieaviiuna 
VollpNEss, 7, /. [from von’. } 


6D 


VOL 


1. Emptinefs ; vacuity, 
2. Nullity ; inefficacy. 
3. Want of fubftantiality. 

If thereby you underftand their nakednefs and 
yoidnefs of all mixt bodies, good divines are of opi- 
nion, that the work of the creation was not in itlelf 
diftinguilhed by days. Hokewiil. 


VO'ITURE. n. f. (French.] Carriage ;' 


tranfportation by carriage. Not in ufe. 
‘They ought to ufe exercife by voiture or carriage. 
Aroutbnot. 
Vo'Lant. adj. [volans, Latin; wolant, 
French. | 


t. Flying; paffing through the air. 

The woranr or Aying automata, are fuch mechan- 
ical contrivances as have a felt-motion, whereby 
they are carried aloft in the air, like birds. Me i/kins, 

2. Nimble ; active. 
His volant touch 
Inftinét through all proportions, low and high, 
Fled, and purtued tranfverfe the refonant tugue. 


Blind Britith bards, with volant touch, 
Traverfe loquacicus ftrings, whole folemn notes 
Provoke to harmlefs revels. Philtps. 
Vo'’Lative. adj. [volatilis, Latin. ] 
1, Flying; pafling through the air. 
The caterpiliar towards the end of fummer wax- 
eth volatile, and turneth to a butterfly. Bacon 
There is no creature only volatil, or no flying 
animal but hath feet as well as wivgs; becaufe there 
is not fufficient food for them always in the air. 
Kay. 
2. [volatile, French.) Having the power 
to pafs off by fpontaneous evaporation. 
In vain, though by their pow’rful art they bind 
Volatile Hermes. Alilton. 
When arfenick with foap gives a regulus, and with 
mercury fublimate a volatile fulible ialt, hike butter 
of antimony; doth not this thew that aifenick, 
which is a fub(tance totally vc/aii’e, is compounded 
of fixed and volatile parts, ftrongly cohering by a 
mutual attraction ; fo that the vo/usi/e will not af- 
cend without carrying up the fixed ? Newton , 


3. Lively; fickle; changeable of mind; 
full of fpirit ; airy. 

Active fpirits, who arc ever fkimming over the 
furface of things with a volatile temper, will fix no- 
thing in their mind. ates. 

You are as giddy and volatile as ever, juft the re- 
verfe of Mr. Pope, who hath always loved a domei- 
tick life. Swift. 

VO'LATILE. z. f, [wolatile, French.] 
A winged animal. 

The air conveys the heat of the fun, maintains 

fires, and ferves for the flight of volatiles. Brown. 


Vo'LATILENESS. | mf. (volatilité, Fr, 

VovaTi/LITY. from wolatile. | 

3. The quality of flying away by evapora. 
tion ; not fixity. 

Upon the compound body, chiefly obferve the 
colour, fragility, or pliantnefs, the vchirility or fixa- 
tion, compared with Gmple bodies. Bacon. 

Or volatility the utmoft degree isy when it will 
fly away without returning. Bacon. 

Heat caufeth the fpirits to fearch fome iffue out of 
the body, as in the volatility of metals. Bacon. 

The anima] fpirits cannot, by reafon of their lub- 
tilty and volatisenc/s, be dilcovered to the fente. 

tlale 

The volatility of mercury argues that they are 
not much bigger; nor may they be much lefs, lett 
they lofe their opacity. Newton. 

By the fpirit of a plant, we undeiftand that pure, 
elaborated oil, which, by reafon of its extreme vola- 
tility, exhales fpontancoully, in which the odour or 
{mell confitts. Arbuthnot. 

2. Mutability of mind; airinefs; liveli- 
nefs. 

VOLATILIZATION, 2. f [from volati- 
lize) The act of making volatile, 

Chy mifts have, by a variețy of ways, attempted in 
van the volusistaacen of she ialt 91 tartar, Boyle. 


Milton. 


VOL 
To VO'LATILIZE. v. a. [volatilifer, Fr. 
from volatile.) To make volatile ; to 
fubtilize to the higheft degree, 

Spirit of wine has a refractive power, in a middle 
degree between thofe of water and oily fubitances, 
and accordingly feems to be compofed oi both, 
united by fermentation : the watery by means of 
fome faline fpirits with which it is impregnated, 
diflolving the oil, and veluiilizirg it by the action. 

Newton. 

Spirituous liquors are fo far from attenuating, v:/a- 
tilizing, and rendering perfpirable the animal fluids, 
that they rather condenle them. Arbuthnet. 

VOLCA'NO, n. f. (italian, from Fulcan. | 
A burning mountain, 

Navigators tell us there is a burning mountain in 
an ifland, and many volcanos and Mery hille. 

brown, 

When the Cyclops o'er their anvils fweat, 

From the wclcaos profs eruptions rife, 
And curling theets of fmoxe obfcure the ikies. 
Garth, 

Subterraneous minerals ferment, and caufe earth- 
quakes, and caufe furious eruptions of volcanos, and 
tumble down broken rocks, Bentley. 

Why want we then encomiums on the ftorm, 

Or famine, or vclcanos ? They pertorm 

Their mighty deeds ; they hero-like can flay, 

And tpread their ample deferts in a day. Young. 
Vote. 2 f (vole, French.} A deal at 

cards, that draws the whole tricks, 

Patt fix, and nota living foul ! 

l might by this have won a vole. Swift. 
Wrote S ar cies e Erene li eA 
flight of birds. 

An old boy, at his firð appearance, is fure to draw 
on him the eyes and chirping of the whole town 
wolery ; amongtt which, there will not be wanting 
fome birds of prey, that will prefently be on the 
wing for him. Locke. 

Voritaltion. v. f. [wolito, Latin.] The 
act or power of flying. 

Birds and flying animals are almoft ere€t, advanc- 
ing the head and breait in their progreifion, and only 
prone in the act of velitation. Brown. 

Voit Tion. wf [voditio, Latin.] The 
act of willing; the power of choice ex- 
erted. 

To fay that we cannot tell whether we have li- 
berty, becaufe we do not underftand the manner of 
volition, is a)l one as to fay, that we cannot tell whe- 
ther we fee or hear, hecaule we du not underitand 
the manner of fenfation. Wilkins. 

There is as much diffcrence between the approba- 
tion of the judgment, and the actual vo/itions of the 
will, as between a man’s viewing a defirable thing 
with his eye, and reaching after it with his hand. 

South, 

Volition is the a€tual exercife of the power the 
mind has to order the contideration of any idea, or 
the forbearing to confider it; or to prefer the motion 
of any part ot the body to its reit, by direCting any 
particular action, or its forbearance. Licke. 

Vo'Litive. ad. Having the power to 
will. 

They not only perfect the intellectual faculty, 
but the wolitive ; making the man not only more 
knowing, but more wife and better. Haaie. 

VOLLEY. ze fe [wolee, French.] 
1. A flight of thot. 

From the wood a volley of thot flew two of his 
company. Raleigh. 

More on his guns relies than on his fword, _ 
From whence a fatal volley wereceiv'd. Faller. 

2. A burft; an emiflion of many at once. 

A fine volley of words, gentlemen, and quickly 
fhot off. Shat/peare. 

Dittruttful fenfe with modeft caution {peaks ; 

It Rill looks home, and thort excurfions makes; 
But rattling nonfenfe in full vollres breaks, Pepe. 


To Vo'LLeY. v. 2. To throw out. 
The holding every man thall beat as loud 
As his throng fides can ‘welley. Shak/peare, 
Vo'LLieD. adj. [from volley.) Difploded ; 
difcharged witha volley. 


WO 


I food 
Thy fierccft, when in battle to thy aid 
The blaiting wolley’d thunder made all fpeed. 


Milter, 

The Gallick 4 impotent to bear 
His volley'd thunder, torn, diffever’d, fcud. Philipse 

Voit. x. jJ. [volte, French. | 

Volt fignifies a round or acircular tread; a gate of 
two (reads made by a horfe going tiJewavs round a 
center ; fo that thefe two treads make parallel tracks, 
the one which is made by the fore feet larger, and 
the other by the hinder feet {maller, the thoulders 
bearing outwards, and the croupe approaching ta- 
wards the center. Farrier s Di? 


VoruriLiTy. » f. [wvolubilré, French; 
volubilitas, trom volubilis, Larin. | 
1, The aé or power of rolling. 
Volubility, or aptnefs to roll, is the property of a 
bowl, and is derived trom its roundnefs. Weatite 
Then celettial {pheres fhonld forget their wonted 


motions, and by irregular velubility turn themfelves 
any way, asit might happen. Hooker. 


Activity of tongue ; fluency of fpeech, | 
Say fhe be mute, ard will not fpeak a word, 
Then 1°ll commend her we/udility. Shatfprare. 
He expreffled himtelf with great volwbility of 
words, natural and proger. Ciarendon, 
He had all the French affurance, cunning, and 
v-lubility of tongue. p Addifon, 
She ran over the catalogue of diverfions with fuch 
a velubility of tongue, as diew a gentle reprimand 
from her father. Female Quixove, 
3. Motability ; liablenefs to revolution. 

He that’s a victor this moment, may be a flave 
the next; and this vo/udility of human affairs, is 
the judgment of providence, 10 the punifhment of 
oppreffion. LEfranges 

Vo'LUBLE. adj. [vedubilis, Latin. } 
t. Formed fo as to roll eafily ; formed fo as 
to be eafily put in motion. 

Neither the weight of the matter of which a cy- 
linder is made, nor its round voluble form, which, 
meeting with a precipice, do neceffarily continue the 
motion of t, are any mcre imputable to that dead, 
choicelefs creature in its fir motion. Garamund. 

The adventitious corpufcles may produce ttability 
in the matter they pervade, by expelling thence thofe 
woluble particles, which, whilft they continued, did 
by their hape unht for cohchoa, or by their motions 
oppofe coalition. Boyle. 

2. Rolling ; having quick motion. 
This lefs voludle earth, 
By Morter flight to th’ ealt, had left him there. 
Milton. 

Then voluble and bold; now hid, now feen, 

Among thick- woven arborets. Minm _ 


3. Nimble; active. Applied to the tongue. 
A friend promifed to ditleét a woman's tongue, 

and examine whether there may not be in it certain 
juices, which render it fo wonderfully voluble and 
flippant. Aiddifon. 
Thefe, with a voluble and flippant tongue, bee 
come mere echoes, Watts. 


Ze 


4. Fiuent of words. It is applied to the 


fpeech, or the fpeaker. 

Catho, a knave very voluble; no further confcion= 
able, than in putting on the meer form of civil and 
humane feeming, for the better compaffing of his 
loofe affection. Shak/pearee 

If vcluble and tharp difcourfe be marr’d, 
Unkindaefs blunts it more than marble hard. 

Shak/piares 
VOLUME. x. f. [wolumen, Latin. | 
t. Something rolled, or convolved. 
2. As much as feems convolved at once $ 
as a told of a ferpent, a wave of water, 

Threefcore and ten I can remember well; 
Within the volume of which time I've feen 
Hours dreadful, and things (trange. Shak [peare 

Uncppos’d they either lofe their force, 

Or wind in volumes to their former courte. Dryden, 

Behind the gen’ral mends his weary pace, 

And filently to his revenge he fails : 

So glides Jome trodden ferpenton the grafs, 

Aud long behind his wounded volume trails, Dryd. 


VOU 
Thames’ fruitful tides 
Slow through the vale in filver volumes play. 
Fenton, 
By the infinuations of thefecryftals, the volumes 
of air are driven out of the watry particles, and many 
of them uniting, form larger volumes, which thereby 
have a greater force to expand themlelves. Cheyne, 
3. [wolume, French.) A book; fo called, 
becaufe books were anciently rolled upon 
a flaff. 
Guyon all this while his book did read, 
Ne yet has ended ; for it was a great 
And ample volume, that doth far exceed 
My Icifurc, fo long Icaves here to repeat. Spenfer. 
Calmly, I do befeech you. 
Aye, as an hoftler, that for the pooreft piece 
Will bear the name by th’ volumne. Shak/peare. 
‘The mof ¢agacious man is not able to find out any 
blot or error in this great volume of the world. 
s Wilkins. 
1 (hall not now enlarge on the wrong judgments 
whereby men mitlead themfelves. ‘This would make 


a vilume. Locke. 
If one ort volume could comprize 

All that was witty, learn’d, and wife, 

How would it be efteem'd and read? Swift. 


Vo.u'minous, adj. [from volume. ] 
1. Confilting of many complications. 
The ferpent roll'd we/uminous and vat. ATilton. 
2. Confifting of many volumes, or books. 
If heav’n write aught of fate, by what the (tars 
Volumincus, or fingle characters 
In their conjunction met, give me to fpell. Ailton. 
There is pleafure in doing fomething new, though 
never fo little, without pettering the world warn 
voluminous tran{criptians. Grant. 
The moft fevere reader makes allowances for 
many reits and nodding-places in a voluminous 
writer. Spectator. 
3. Copious; diffufive. 
He did not bear contradiction without much paf- 
fion, and was too voluminous in difcourfe, Clarendon. 


VOoLU'’MINOUSLY., adv. [from volumi- 
nous.| In many volumes-or books. 
The controverfies are hotly managed by the di- 


vided {chools, and voluminou/ly every where handled. 
Granville. 


Vo'LUNTARILY. adw, [ volontiers, French ; 
from voluntary. ]  Spontaneoufly; of 
one’s own accord ; without compulfion. 

Sith there is no likelihood that ever voluntari/y 
they will feck inflruction at our hands, it remaincth 
that unlefs we will futfer them to perish, falvation 
itfelf muft feek them, Hovker. 

Vo be agents voluntarily in our own deftruction, 
is againft God’ and nature. Hocker. 

Selt-prefervation will oblige a man voluntarily, 
and by choice, to undergo any lefs evil, to fecure 
himfelf but from the probability of an evil incompar- 
ably greater. Sourb. 


VO’LUNTARY. adj. [ voloutaire, kr. 
aoluntarius, Latin. ] 
3. Acting without compulfion ; ating by 


choice. 

God did not work as a neceffary, but a voluntary 
agent; intending before-hand, and decreeing with 
himlelf, that which did outwardly proceed from him. 

Hooker, 
The lotrery of my defliny 
Bars me the right of voluntary chufing. Shak/peare. 
2. Willing ; acting with willingnets. 

Then virtue was no more ; herguatd away, 

She fell to luit a vo/urtary prey. 
3. Done by defign; purpofed. 

If a man be lopping a trec, and his ax-head fall 
from the heive, out of his hand, and kills another 
palling by, here is indeed man-ilaughter, but no vo- 
ductary murther. Perkins, 

a Done without compulfion, 

Voluntary forbearance denotes the forbearance of 

an ation, confequent toan order of the mind. 
Locke. 

The old duke is banithed; the new duke, and 
three or four loving lords, havc put them‘elves into 
woiuntary exile wit} hime dbak/peare. 


Pope. 


V' OSL 


They muft have recourfe to abftinence, which is 
but vol wrary faitingy and to exercife, which is but 
voluntary labour. Seed. 

ç. Acting of his own accord ; fpontaneous. 

The publick prayers of the people of God, in 
chuches thoroughly fettled, did never ufe to be 
voluntary dittatcs, procceding from any man’s cx- 
temporal wit. flooker. 

Thoughts which voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers. Milton. 

VOLUNTARY. z. /. [from the adjective. | 
1. A volunteer; one who engages in any 


affair of his own accord. 
All the unfettled humours of the land; 
Rath, incontid’rate, fiery voluntarics. Shakfpeare 
Ajax was here the voluntary, and you as under 
an imprefs. Shakfpeare. 
The bordering wars were made altogether by vo- 
luntaries, upon their own head. Davies. 
Aids came in partly upon miflives, and partly vo- 
luntaries from all parts. Bacon. 
2. A piece of mutick played at will, with- 
out any fettled rule. 
Whittling winds like organs play’d, 
Until their veluntaries made 
The waken'd earth in odours rife, 
To be her morning facrifice. Clraveland. 
By a voluntary before the firit leffon, we are pre- 
parcd for admuffion of thole divine truths, which we 
are fhortly to receive. Spectator. 
VOLUNTEER. n. fe [voluntaire, French. | 
A foldier who enters into the fervice ot 


his own accord. 

Congreve, and the author of the Relapfe, being 
the priacipals in the dilpute, I fatisfy them ; as for 
the volunteers, they will find themfelyes affected 
with the misfortune of their triendse Collier. 

All Afia now was by the ears ; 

And gods beat up for volunteers 
To Greece and Troy. Prior. 
To Vo. UNTER. V. we To go for a iol- 


dier. A cant word. 

Jeave off thefe wagers, for in confcience fpeaking, 
The city needs not your new tricks for breaking : 
And if you gallants lofe, to all appearing, 

You'll want an equipage for volunteering, Dryden. 


Votu'ptuary. x. fo [woluptuaire, Fr. 
voluptuarius, Latin.) A man given up 


to pleafure and luxury. 

Does not the volwptuary underftand, in all the 
liberties of a loofe and a lewd converfation, that he 
runs the rifk of bedy and foul ? L' Eftrarge 

The parable was intended againit the veluprua- 
ries; men who lived like heathens, diffolutely, with- 
out regarding any of the reftraints of religion. 

Atterbury. 


VOLUPTUOUS. adj. [voluptucfus, Lat. 
wolupiueux, ¥rench.| Given to excefs 


ot pleafure; luxurious. 
He them deceives; deceiv’d in his deceit; 
Made drunk with drugs ot dear voluprucus receipt. 
Spenfer. 
If a new fect have not two properties, it will not 
fpread. The one is, the fupplautiug, or the oppofing 
ot authority eltablifhed; the other is, the giving li- 
cence to pleafures, and a voluptuous lite. Bucor. 
Vhou wilt bring me foon 
To that new world ot light and blifs, among 
The gods, who live ateafe, where I fhallreiga 
At thy right hand voluptuous, without end. Miton. 
Then fwol’n with pride, into the fnare I fell 
Or tair fallacious looks ; venereal trains, 
Soften'd with pleafure, and-woluptucus life. Miston. 
Speculative atheiim fubüits only in our fpecula- 
tion; whereas really human nature cannot be guilty 
of the crime. Indeed a tew featfual and voluptuozs 
perfons may for a feafon eclipfe this native light of 
the foul, but can never wholly finother and extin- 
guith it. Bentley. 
Votu'pruous.y. adv. [from voluptusus. | 
Luxurioufly ; with indulgence of excel- 
five pleafure. 
Had l a dozen fons, I had rather eleven died 
nobly for their country, (han one voluptucu/ly fur- 
feit out of action. Shakjpeare. 


VOM 


This cannot he done, if my will be fa worldly or 
wolupruoufly di{pofed, as never to fuffer me to think 
of them, but perpetually to carry away aod apply 
my mind to other things. South. 

Vonu'pruocusness. 7. /. [from voluptu- 
ous.)  Luxurioufnefs ; addittednels to 


excefs of pleafure, 
There's no bottom 
In my voluptuoufnfs : your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fil up 
“The ciltern of my luft. Ybat/peare, 
If he fill'd his vacancy with his velaptucujnefs, 
Full furteits, and the drynels of his bones, 
Call on him for `t. Shak/peare. 
Here, where fill ev’ning is, not noon nor night; 
Where no volupruoufae/s, yet all delight. Donne. 
Thete fons of Epicurus, for volupiusufnefs and 
irreligion, mult pafs tor the only wits of the age. 
South. 
You may be free, unlefs 
Your other lord forbids, voluprucufrefs. Dryden, 
VOLUTA TION. 2. fe [wolutatio, Latin.) 
Wallowing ; rolling. 
Vo'Lute. n. f. [volute, French.) A meme 


ber of a column. 

That part of the capitals of the Ionick, Corinthe 
ian, and Compofite orders, which is fuppofed to re- 
prefent the bark of trees twilted and turned into {pie 
ral lines, of, according to others, the head-dreffes of 
virgins in theirlong hair, According to Vitruvius, 
tkole that appear above the ftemsin the Corinthian 
crder, are fixtecn in every capital, four in the lonick, 
and eight in the Compofite. hele wolures are 
more elpccially remarkable in the lonick capital, 
reprelenting a pillow or cufhion laid between the 
abacus and echinus: whence that ancient architect 
calls the v2/ura pulvinus. Harris, 

It is faid there is an Ionick pillar in the Santa 
Maria Tranitevere, where the marks of the compals 
are still to be feen on the volute; and that Palladio 
learnt from thence the working of that difficult proe 
blem. Addifon, 

VOIMICA. n, f. {Latin.] An encytted 
tumour in the lungs, 

If the ulcer is not broke, it is commonly called 
a vomica, attended with the fame fymptoms as ar 
empyema; becaufe the vomica communicating with 
the veflels of the fungs, mult necetfarily avoid fome 
of the putrid matter, aud taint the blood. Arbuthe 


Vo'MICK NUT, 2. f. 

Vomick nut is the nucleus of a fruit of an Eaft- 
Indian tree, the wood of which ıs the lignum colu- 
brinum, or fnakewood of the fhops. It is fat, 
compreffed, and round, of the breadth of a thilling, 
and about the thicknefs of acrown-piece. Itig 
certain poilon to quadrupeds and birds; and taker 
internally, in fmall dofes, it difturbs the whole 
human frame, and brings on convulfions. Hill. 


To VO'MIT. v. n. [vano, Lat.] To cat 
up the contents of the tomach. 
The dog, whe he is fick at the tomach, know 
his cure, talls tafhis grafs, vomits, and 1s well. 
Moree 
To VOMIT. vw a. {womir, Fre] 
1. To throw up from the ftomach: often 
with zp or sut. 
As though fome world unknown, 
By pampcr’d nature’s ttore too prodigally fed, 
And lurteiting therewith, her furcreale vornited, 
Draytorte 
The fiih vomited out Jonah upon the dry land. 
Fonab. 


Vomiting is of ufe, when the foulnefs of the 
tomach reguires it. Wiyjonane 
Weak flomachs vomit up the wine that they 
drink in too great quantities, in the form of vinegars 
Arbuthnot. 
ze To throw up with violeace from any 
hollow. 
Vo'™MIT. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. The matter thrown up trom the tomach. 
He fhall cait up the wealth by him devour’d, 
Like vomit from his yawning entrails pour’d. 
Saudyrs 
6D2 


VOT 


2. An emetick medicine; a medicine that 
caufes vomits. 

This vcmit may be repeated often, if it be found 
fuccefsful. Bieckmsre. 

Whether a vomit may be fafely given, muft be 
Judged by the circumitances: if there be any fymp- 
toms of an inflammation on the ttomach, a voni! 
is extremely dangerous. Arbuthrst. 

Vonr'rion, x. f. (from vamo, Lat.) The 
act or power of vomiting. 

How many have faved their lives, by fpewing up 
their debauch! Whereas, if the tomach had wanted 
the faculty of vomitien, they had inevitably died. 

Crew. 
Voluitive, adj. [vomitif, Fr.] Emetick ; 
cauling vomits. 

From this vitriolous quality, mercurius dulcis, 
and vitriol vomitive, occsfion black ejeCions. Erszn. 

Vo’m1ToRy. adj. [vomitoire, Fr. vomits- 
yius, Lat,| Procuring vomits; emetick. 

Since regulus of itibium, or glafs of antimony, 
will communicate to water or wine a purging or 
wsmitory operation, yet the body itlelf, after aerated 
infufions, abates not virtue or weight. Brown. 

Some have vomited up fuch bodies as thefe, 
namely, thick, tha:t, blunt pins, which, by ftrain- 
ing, they vomit up again, or by taking womitories 

privately. Harvey. 
VORA'CIOUS, adj. [worece, Fr, vorax, 
Latin. ] 
i. Greedy to eat; ravenous; edacious. 
So veracisus is this humour grown, that it draws 
in every thing to feed it. Govern. of the Torga:. 
2. Rapacious; greedy. 
Vora'crousty. adu. [from woracions. | 
Greedily ; ravenoufly. 
Vora/ciousness. ) x. f. (voracité, Fr. 
VoRa CITY. ¢ vosracitas, Lat. from 
woracious,\ Greedinefs; ravine ; raven- 
culnefs. 

He is as we'l contented with this, as thofe that 
with the rarities of the earth pamper their vor.ci- 
ties. Sandys. 

Creatures by their voracity pernicious, have com- 
monly fewer young. Derbam. 


FO'RTEX. ». / In the plural cortices, 
{ Latin.] Any thing whirled round. 

If many contiguous vortices of molten pitch were 
each of them as large as thofe which fome fuppofe 
to revolve about the fun and fixed ftars, yet thefe, 
and all their parts, would by their tenacity and 
Rifnels communicate their motion to one another, 

Newton. 

Nothing elfe could impel it, unlefs the etherial 
matter be fuppofed to be carried about the fun, like 
a vortex, or whirlpool, as a vehicle to convey it and 
the reit of the planets, Beniley. 

The gath'ring number, as it moves along, 
Tavolves a vat involuntary throng; 

Who gently drawn, and ftroggling lefs and lefs, 
Roll in her vertex, aod her power confefs. Pope. 

Vo'RTICAL. adi, [trom vortex.] Having 
a whirling motion. 


If thtce equal round veffeis be filled, the one | 


with cold water, the oiher with oil, the third with 
molten pitch, and the liquors be ftirred about alike, 
to give them a vorfica/ motion; the pitch, by its 
tenacity, will lofe its motion quickly; the oil, 


being lefs tenacious, will keep it longer; and the | 


water being {till lefs tenacious, will keep it longett, 
bet vet will lofe it ia a hort ume. Newion. 
Ie is not a magnetica! power, nor the eitect of a 
wertical mation; thofe common attempts towards 
the explication of gravity. Bentley. 
Vo'rarisr. 2. f. [devorus, Lat.) One de- 
voted to any perlon ot thing; one given 
up by a vow to any fervice or worthip; 
votary. 
I with a more Arit reftraint 
Upon the fiitcrhood, the verari/fs of St. Clare. 
Sha b/eare. 
Earth, yield me rcot:! What is here ? 
Gold! yeilow, glittering, prectous gold! 


No, gods, fam uo idle vosari/?. Shakfpeare. 


VOT 


The grev-heoded ev'n, 
Like a fad Tortarifi in palmer’s weed, 
Rofe from the hindmoit wheels of Phebus’ wain. 
Milon. 
Vo'TaRY. z. 4 One devoted, as by a 
vow, to any particular fervice, worthip, 
fludy, or ftate of life. 
Wherefore wafte I time to counfel thee ? 
Thou art a wotary to fond defire. Shak/peare. 
Thou, faint god of fleep! forget that'l 
Was ever known to be thy vota: y. 
No more my pillow hall thine aitar be, 
Nor will I offer any more to thee , 
Myfelf a melting facrifice. Crafbaw, 
"Twas the coldnefs of the vorary, and not the 
prayer, that was io fault, whenever fervor was de- 
ficient at the public office of the church. Fell. 
By thefe means, men worihipthe idols which have 
been fet up in their minds,and ftampiag the charac- 
ters of divinity upon abfurdities and errars, become 
zealous vofarics to bulls and monkeys. Lace, 
The enemy of our happinefs has fervants and 
vctaries among thofe who are called by the name 
of the ton of God. Ragers. 
How can heav’oly wifdom prove 
An inttrument to earthly love ? 
Know'st thou not yet, that men commence 
Thy weraries for want of fenfe ? Swift. 
Volrary. adi. Confequent to a vow. 
Superftition is now fo well advanced, that men 
of the firft blood arz as firm as butchers by occupa- 
tion; and <ofary refolution is made equipollent to 
cultom, even in matter of blood. Bacon. 
Vo'raress. xe f. [female of wotary.] A 
woman devoted to any worfhip or itate. 
The imperial ver'refi paffled on 
In maiden meditation, fancy free. Shat/peare. 
His mother was 2 v?’re/s of my order, 
And, in the fpiced Indian air by night, 
Full often the hath goffio’d by my tide. Shat/peare. 
No rofary this vor’re/s needs, 
Her very fyllables are beads. Cleavelund. 
Thy wot’re/s from my tender years l am; 
And love, like thee, the woods and fyivan gam. 
Dryden. 
What force have pious vows? the queen of iove 
His Giter fends, her vor're/s from above. Pope. 


VOTE. x. f. [vatum, Latin.) Suffrage; 
voice given and numbered. 

He that joins inftru@tion with delight, 

Profit with pleafure, carries all the vores. R form. 

How many have no other ground tor their tenets, 
than the fuopofed, honefty or learning of thole of 
the fame profeffion! as if truth were to be elta- 
blithed by the ware of the mulutude. Lacke. 

The final determination aziles from the majority 
of opinions or vores in the alfembly, becaufe they 
ought to be {wayed by the fuperiour weight ot reafon. 

Waits. 
To VoTE. C'a Ge 
t. To choofe by fuffrage; to determine by 
fuffrage. 

You are not only in the eye and ear of your 
matter, but you are alfo a favourite, the tavourite 
of the time, and fo are in his bofom alfo; the 
world hath alfo wored you, and doth fo eiteem of 
you. Bacon, 

2. To give by vote. 

The parliament voted them one hundred thou- 
fand pounds, by way of recompence tor their fut- 
ferings. Swift. 
Vo'rer. 2. f. [from vote.] One who has 

the right of giving his voice or fuffrage. 

Elections growing chargeable, the voters, that is, 

the bulk of the common people, have been uni- 

verfally feduced into bribery, perjury, drunkennefs, 

malice, and {)ander. Swift. 
He hates an a€tion bafe; 

Can fometimes drop a voters claim, 

And give up party to his lame. Swift, 
Vo'rive. adj. [votivus, Lat.] Given by 

vow. 

Such in Ifs’ temple you may find, 

On votive tablets to the life pourtray’d. 

Venus! take my verice glafs ; 

Sinse i am nct what I was, 


Dryden 3 


VOW 


What from this day I hall be, 

Venus! let me rever fee. Prio. 
To VOUCH. v. a. luvoucher, Norman Fra] 
1. To call to witnefs ; to obte:t. 

The fun and day are witnefles tor me; 
Let him who nghts unteen relate his own, 
And veuch the hlent ftars and conicious moon, 
Dryden. 
2. Toatteft; to warrant; to declare; to 


maintain by repeated afhrmations. 

You do not give the cheer; the feait is fold 
That is not often verebed, while ‘tis making, 
l'is given with welcome, Shak/peare. 

The confillency of the difcourte, and the pertie 
nency of it to the deGgn he is upon, voucbes it 
worthy of our great apottle. Locke, 

They made him ahamed to vouch the truth of 
the relation, aad afterwards to credit it. Atterbury’. 

To Voucu.v. n. To bear witnefs; toap- 
ear as a witnefs ; to give teitimony. 

He declares he will not believe her, unril the 
elector of Hanover thall vouch tor the truth of what 
fhe hath fo folemoly affirmed. Swifts 

Voucn. ». f. [from the verb,] Warrant; 
atteitaiion, 

What praife couldit thou beftow on a deferving 
woman indced ? one that, in the authority of her 
merit, did juitiy put on the vouch ot vary malice 
itfelf? Shuk/peare, 

Vo'ucHerR. #. f. [from vouch. | 
1. One who gives witnefs to any thing. 

Ail the great writers of that age itand ug together 

as vouchers tor one another's reputation. Spec?asor. 


l have added nothing to the malice or abfurdity , 


of them; which it behoves me to declare, fince the 
voucbers themleives will be 10 foon loft. Pope. 
2. Leftimony. 
Better to ftarve, 

Than crave the hire which nrit we do deferve = 
Why in this wolvish gown thould I Rand here, 

To beg of Hob and Dick, that do appear 

Their needlefs voucher # Sdak/peare. 

The amp isa mark, and a public voucher, that 
a piece of fuch denomination is of fuch a weight, 
and of (uch a fineness, i. e. has fo much filver to 1¢ 

Locke, 
To Voucusa'Fe. v. a. [vouch and fafe. | 
1. To permit any thing to be done with- 
out danger. 
2. To condefcend to grant. 

He grew content to mark their fpeeches, then 
marvel at luch wit in fhepherds, alter to lize their 
company, and lally to vouch/afe couterence. 

Sidney. 

Shall I wouch/2fe your worthip a word er two 2 
— T wo thoufand, fair woman, and I'll 
Foucbfafe thee hearing, SkLukfpearee 

Bat if the fente of touch feem fuch delighe 
Beyond all other, think the fame vouchfuf dt 
To cattle and each beait. Milton. 

It is not faid by the apoftle, that God voxcó- 
Jfafed to the heathens the means of talvation; and 
yet i will not athrm that God wili lave none of 
thofe, to whom the found of the golpel never 
reached. South. 

To VoucHSa’FE. uv. a. To deign; to con- 
defcend ; to yield. 

Do I not fee Zelmane, who does not think a 
thought which is not frit weighed by wifdom and 
virtue ? doth not the veucb/afe to love me with ike 
ardour ? Sidney. 

Vouckfafe, divine perfektion of 2 woman, 

Of thete luppofed crimes to give me leave 
By circumttance but to acquit myfelf. Sdut/peure. 

Vouchfafe, illuitrious Ormond, to behold 
What pow’r the charms ot beauty had of old. 

á Dryden. 
VOUCHSA'FEMENT. x. f. (from vouchjafe.] 
Grant; condefcenfion. 

The inüoite fuperiority of God's oature, places 
a valt difperity betwixt his greatest communicated 
vousvfapements, and his boundlefs, and therefore 
to his creatures incommunicable, perieCtions. Bayle. 

Vow. n. /. [caus Fr. votum, Lat. | 
1. Any promie made to a divine power 5 


3 


z ve OFT 


an act of devorion, by which fome part 
of life, or fone pare of poffethons, is 
confecrated to a particular purvofe. 
The end: we deaf to hot and peevith vores § 
They ate pæle] oiferings. Shuk/peare, 
Where tonout ur where canfcience does not bind, 
No other law (hail {hackle me, 
Slave to mylelf l wili not be, 
Nov that: my future a¢tions be confin’d 
By my own prelent mind. 
Who by refolves or vows engag’d does Itand 
For days that vet belong to fate, 
Docs, like an unthiift, mortgage his eftate 
Betore tt comes into his hand. 
The bond man of the cloitter fo 
All that he does receive does always owe ; 
And (till, as time comes in, it goes away, 
Not to enjoy, bur debts to pay. 
Unhappy flave, and pupil to a bell, 
Wlach his hour’s work, as well as hours, does 
tell; 
Unhappy till the laft, the kind releafing knell. 
Cowley. 
If you take that wow and that with to be all one, 
you are miltaken; a wilh is a far lower degree than 
a vow. 
She vows for his return with vain devotion pays. 
Dryden. 
2. A folemn promife, commonly ufed for 
a promife of love‘or matrimony. 
By all the waws that ever men have broke, 
ln number more than ever woman fpoke. = Shak/p. 
Thofe who wear the woodbine on their brow, 
_ Were knights of love, who never broke their vow ; 

Firm to their plighted faith. Dryden. 
Jo Vow. «~. a. [voner, Fr. voveo, Lat. | 
1. To confecrate by a folemp dedication ; 

to give to a divine power, 

David often woe) unto Gud the facrifice of 
praife and thank {giving in the congregation, H-vker. 
Vow and pay unto tne Lord. Palms. 
When we have not only vowed, but delivered 
them over into the poifcifion of Almighty God, for 
the maintenance ot his publick worfhip, and the 
minitters thereof, they are not now arbitrable, nor 
to be revoked. Spelman. 

Whoever lees thefe irreligious men, 

With burden of a ficknefs, weak and faint, 

But hears them talking of religion then, 

And vowing of their foul toev’ry faint. Davies. 

This piant Latinus, when his town he wall’d, 
Then jound, and from the tree Laurentum call'd : 
And lait, in honour of his new abode, 

He wou’d the laurel to the leurel’s god. Dryden, 

‘To devote: a ceremonial phrafe. 

To matter Harvey, upon fome fpecial confidera- 
tion, l have vowed this my labour. Spenfer. 
Jo Vow. v. 2 ‘Yo make vows or folemn 

romifes. 
Dott fee how unregarded now 

That piece of beauty pafles ? 

There wasa time, when I did zow 

To that alone ; but mark the fate of faces, Suckling, 
Vo'wen. part. paff. [from the verb.] Con- 

fecrated by folemn declaration. 
VolweEL. u. n (voyelle, Kr. vocatis, Lar. ] 

A letter which can be uttered by itfelf, 

I diftinguith letters into vowels and confonants, 
yet not wholly upon their reaton, that a vorve/ may 
be founded alone, aconfonant net without a vaewe/, 
which will not be found all true; for many of the 
confonants may be founded alone, and fome joined 
together without a vowel, as, bl, ft; and as we 
pronounce the latter (yllaole of people, riffle. Holder. 
Virgil makes the two vowels meet without aa 
elifion. Lroome, 
Vowre'ttow. 2. / [vaw and Sellar, | 
One bound by the fame vow. 
Who are the votaries, 
That are vor:fe//ow's with this virtuous king? 
i ] . Sha Afpestre. 
VO'YAGE, v. J. [voyages French. | 
3. A travel by iea. 
Guyon forward “gan his voyage make, 
With his black paluer, that him guided ftill. 
Spears 


2. 


UP 

Our hips went fundry voyages, as well to the 
pillars ot Hercules, as to other parts in the Atlan- 
tick and Mediterranean feas bacon. 

This great man acted like an able pilot in a lone 
voyage; contented to fit in the cabin when the 
winds were allayed, but ready to reluime the helm 
when the form arole. Prior. 

2. Courfe ; attempt; undertaking. A low 
phrafe, 

If he (hould intend his voyage towards my wife, 
I would turn her loofe tohim; and what he gets 
more of her than tharp words, let it lie on my head. 

Shuk peare. 

If you make your voyage upon her, and prevail, 

l am no further your enemy. Shak/peare. 
3. The practice of travelling. 

All nations have interknowledge of one another, 
by vayaye into toreign parts, or Itrangers thal come 
to thein. Bacon. 

To Vo'yace.v, n. [anyager, Fr. from the 


noun.) To travel by fea. 
For, voyaging to learn the direful art, 
Two taint with deadly drugs the barbed dart; 


llus refus’d t’ impart the baneful truft. Pope. 
Hammend. | To Volyace. uv. a. To travel; to pafs 
over, 
I with pain 
I’cyag’d th’ unreal, valit, unbounded deep 
Ot horrible confufion. Milton. 
VolyaGer. 2. f. (voyageur, Fr. from 


voyage. | One who travels by fea. 
Difdain not in thy conftant travelling 

To do as other weyagers, and make 

Some turns into lefs creeks, and wifely take 

Freth water at the Heliconian {pring. Donne. 

How comtortable this is, voyagers can beft tell. 
Cheyne. 
Deny your veffels, ye deny in vain; 

A private voyager l pafs the main. Pepe. 
Up. adv. [up, Sax. of, Dutch and Danihh, ] 
t. Aloft; on high; not down, 

From thofe two brethren, admire the wonde: ful 
changes of worldly things; now xp, now down, as 
if the life of man were not of much more certainty 
than a {tage play. Anrolles. 

‘Thither his courfe he bends; but xp or down, 
By center, or eccentrick, hard to tell, 

Or longitude. Milton, 

Our of bed; in the Rate of being rifen 


from reft. 
Helen was not up, was fhe? Shak/peare. 
His chamber being commonly ftived with fuiters, 
when he was uf, he gave his legs, arms, and breat 
tc his fervants todrefs him, his eyes to his letters, 
and ears to petitioners. Wotton. 
ze inthe ftare of being rifen from a fear, 
Upon his firit ring, a general whifper ran among 
the country people, that fr Roger was up Adaifon. 
4. Froin a ttate of decumbiture or conceal- 


ment. 
s- Ina flate of being built. 
Up with my tent; here will I lie to-night; 
But where to-morrow ?—well, all’s one tor that. 
`g Sbukfpeare. 


Ze 


6, Above the horizon. 

As foon as the fun is xp, fet upon the city. 

i Judges. 

Now morn with rofy light had ftreak'd the fky, 
Up rofe the fun, and up role Emily ; 

Addvels’d her early Reps to Cyathia’s fane. Dryden, 
z. To a fate of proficiency. 

‘fill we have wrought ourtelves wf into this 

degree of chriftian indifference, we are in bondage. 
Atterbury. 
8. Ina ftate of exaltation, 

Thofe that were up themfelves kept others low ; 
Thole that were low themfelves held others hard, 
Ne fuffer’d them to rile, or greater grow. Spenfcr. 

Henry the Fifth is crown’d; wp, vanity ! 
Down, royal Mate! all you fage counfellois, kence ! 

s ; Shaljpeare. 
g. Ina flate of climbing. 
Strait the rumour Hew 
Up tothe city, which heard, up they drew 
By daies firt breake. Chabman. 


Walk’d yp and dorun alone, beat on his prey. 


UP 


ro. Ina flate of infurreétion, 
The gentle archbriling of York is up 
With well-appointed powers. Shak/fpeare. 
Rehels there are ups 
And put the Kngishmen unto the fword. SLal/p. 
Thou halt tir'tt me; my foul s yp in arms, 
And mans each part about me Dryden, 


ri. Ina fate of being increafed, or raifcd. 
Gricf and paffion are like floods raifed tn Nule 
brooks by a fudden rain; they are quickly up, and 
if the concernment be poured unexpectedly tn upon 
us, it overflows us Dryden, 


12. From a remoter place, coming to any 
perfon or place. 

As a boar was whetting his teeth, wp comes a 
fox to him. L'ffhange. 

13. Into order: as, he drew xp his regie 
ment, 
14. Irom younger to elder years. 

I am ready to die from my youth xp. 

tg, We and down, Difperfedly 5 here and 
there. 

Abundance of them are feen fcattered up und 
down like fo many little iflands when the tide is 
low. Addifon, 

16. Ur and down. Backward and forward. 

Our defire is, in this prefent controverly, not to 
be carried wp and down with the waves of uncer- 
tain arguments, but rather pofitively to lead on the 
minds of the fimpler fort by plain and eafy degrees, 
till the very nature of the thing itfelf do make 
maniteit what is truth. Hocker. 

The {kipping king he rambled ub and diwn, 
With hallow jelters. Shak/peare. 

Up and down he traverfes his ground ; 

Now wards a felling blow, now itrikes gain; 

Then nimbly fhifts a thruG, then lends a wound ; 
Now back he gives, then rufhes on amain. Daniel. 

Thou and death 
Shall dwell at eafe, and up and down unfeen 
Wing filently the buxom air. Miltox. 
On this windy fea of land, the ficnd 


Palms. 


Milton. 

What a miferable life doit thou lead, fays a dog 
toa lion, to run flarving wp amd down thus in 
woods. L’ Eftrarge. 

She moves! life wanders up and down 
Through all her tace, and lights up every charm. 
Addijere 
17. Up to. To an eqval height with. 

Tartalus was puniflicd with the rage of ao cternal 
thirtt, and fee wp to the chin in water, that fled 
from his lips whenever he attempted to drink it. 

Addifun. 
18. Up to. Adequately to. 

The wilctt imen in all ages have lived wp to the 
religion of their country, when they faw nothing 
in it oppolite to morality. Addifon. 

They are determined to live wp zo the holy rule 
by which they have obliged themielves to walk. 

Atterbury 

We muft not only mortify all thefe paflions that 

folicit us, but we mutt learn to do well, and act up 


to the pofitive precepts ot our duty. Rogers. 


19. Ur with, A phrafe that fignifies the 
aét of raifing any thing to give a blow, 
She, quick and proud, and who did Pas defpite, 
Up witb her hit, and took him on the tace; 
Another time, quoth the, become more wife: 
Thus Pas did kils her hand with little grace. Sidzey. 


20. It is added to verbs implying fome ac- 
cumulation, or increafe, 

If we could number wp thofe prodigious {warms 
that feted in every part of the Campania of old 
Kome, they would amount to more than can be 
found in any fix parts of Europe of ihe fame extent. 

Aduifone 
Up. tuterjec?. 
1. A word exhorting to rife from bed. 

Up, up! cries gluttony, ‘tis break ot day ; 

Go drive the deer, and drag the nany prey. Pepe, 
2. A word of exhortation, extiting or 


roufing to action, 


UPB 


U» then, Melpomene, the mournful mufe of nine ; 
Such caufe of mourning never hadit afore : 

Up, grifly ghofts; and xp, my rueful rime; 
Matter of mirth aow fhalt thou have no more. 

Sp-nfer. 
But up, and enter now into full blifs. 9 Adi/ron. 
Lis, up, for honour's fake; twelve legions wa:t 
you, 
And long to call you chief, Dryden. 
Up. prep. From a lower to a higher part; 
not down. 

In going xp a hill, the knees will be moft weary ; 
in going down, the thighs: for that in lifting the 
feet, when a man goeth wp the hill, the weight of 
the body beareth moft upon the Knees, and in going 
down, upon the thighs. Baca». 

Jo Uppe/‘ar. oa. pret. upbore ; part. pail. 
uphorn. [up and bear. | i 
1. To fuftain aloft ; to fupport in elevation. 

Upborn with indefatigable wings. Milton, 

Rang’d in a line the ready racers ftand, 

Start from the goal, and vanith o’er the {trand : 
Swift as on wings of wind xph rz they fly, 


And drifts of riting dult involve the iky. Pope. 
2. To raife aloft. 
This with pray’r, 
Or one fhort fight of human breath, wpburx 
Ev'n to the feat of God. Milton. 


A monftrous wave uphore 
The chief, and dafh'd him on the craggy fhore. 
Pepe. 
3. To fupport from falling. 
Vital pow’rs *gan wax both weak and wan, 
For want of food and fleep; which two updeur, 
Like weighty pillars, this frail life of man. Spenfer. 
Jo UPBRA/ID. v. a. [upgebnadan, up- 
sebpedan, Saxon, | 
1. To charge contemptuoufly with any 
thing difgraceful, It has commonly 
«vith, fometimes of, before the thing 
iinputed ; fometimes it has only an ac- 
cufative of the thing, as in Milton ; 
and fometimes the perfon without the 
thing, or the thing without the perfon. 
The fathers, when they were xpbraided witb 
that defect, comforted themfelves with the medita- 
tion of God’s moft gracious nature, who did not 
therefore the lefs accept of their hearty affection. 
Hooker. 
It feem’d in me 
But as an honour fnatch’d with boift’rous hand, 
And [I had many living to updraid 
My gain of it by their afiftances, 


Which daily grew to quarrel. Shak/peare, 
If you refule your aid, yet do not 
Upbraid us with our diitrefs. Shak/peare 


Vain man! how long wilt thou thy God upbraid ? | 


And, like the roaring of a furious wind, 
Thus vert the vile diftemper of thy mind? Sandys. 

How cuaningly the forcerefs difplays 
Her own tranfgreffions, to wpbraid me mine. Mile. 

Tis a general complaint againit you, and I muft 
upbraid you with it, that, becaufe you need not 
write, you will not, Dryden. 

You may the world of more defes upbraid, 
That other works by nature are unmade; 

That the did never at her own expence 

A pacace rear. Blackmore. 
2. To object as matter of reproach: with 

to before the perfon. 

Thofe that have been bred together, are more apt 
to envy their equals when raifed: for it doth xp- 
braid unto them their own fortunes, and pointeth at 
them. Bacon. 

Any of thefe, without regarding the pains of 
churchmen, grudge or upbraid ro them thole {mall 
remains of antient piety, which the rapacity of 
fome ages has fcarce left. Sjrat, 

May they not juftly 22 our climes upbraid, 
Shortnefs of night, and penury of ihade, Prior. 

3. To urge with reproach. | 
I have too long born 
Your blunt xpdraidings, and your bitter fcoffs. 
Shak/peare. 

He that knowingly commits an ill, has the xp- 

braidings of his owa confcience, Decay of Piety. 
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4, To reproach on account of a benefit re- 
ceived trom the reproacher. 
Ev'ry hour 
He flathes into one grofs crime or other ; 
His knights grow riotous, aud he himfelf xp- 
braids us 
On ev'ry trifle, Shak/peare. 

It any lack wifdom, let him afk of God that 
giveth liberally, ‘and xpdruiderh not. Jarres. 

Be aihamed of upbraiding (peeches before triends: 
and aiter thou hait given, wpraid not. Eccius. 

5. To bring reproach upon ; to fhow faults 
hy being in a ftate of comparifon. 

Ah, ‘my fon, how evil fits it me to have fuch a 
fon! and how much doth thy kindnels upbraid 
my wickednefs! Sidney. 

The counfel which I cannot take, 
Toftead ot healing, but wpSraizs my weaknefs, 
Addifon, 
6. ‘To treat with contempt. Not in ufe. 
There alfo was that mighty monarch laid, 
Low under all, yet above all in pride ; 
That name of native fire did foul up5raid, 
And would, as Ammon’s fon, be maguily‘d. 
Spenrfer. 
Upsra'iper. 2 /. [from upbraid.) One 
that reproaches. 
UrBRA'IDINGLY. adv. 
proach, 

The time was when men would learn and ftudy 
good things, not envy thole that bad them. Then 
men were had in price for learning; now letters 
only make men vile. Fle is wpdraiding/y called a 
poet, as if it were a contemptible nick-uame. 

ben Sonfon. 
To Upera’y.v.a. [A word forined trom 
upbraid by Spenfer, for the fake ot a 
rhyming termination.] To thane. 
Vile knight, 
That knights and knighthood doa% with fhame 
upbray, 
And fhew'tt th’ enfample of thy childith might, 
With filly, weak, old women thus to ght. Spenfer. 
UPRRO'UGHT. part. paf. of xpdring. 
Educated ; nurtured. 
Divinely wrought, 
And of the brood ot angels, heav’nly born, 

And with the crew of bleffed faints wphronghe, 

Fach of which did her with her gifts adorn. Spenf, 
U'pcasr. [Participle from To caf? up. 
The verb To xpcaff is not ia ufe.) Thrown 
upward. 
Beait with wpca/ eyes forfake their hade, 


By way of re- 


And gaze, as it 1 were to be obey'd. Dryden. 
Old Saturn here, with wpcaft eyes, 
Beheld his abdicated fkies. Addifon, 


U'rcast. z. f. A term of bowling; a 
throw ; a caf. 

Was there ever man had fuch luck? when I kiffed 

the jack, upon an upcafl to be hit away! Shak /p. 


To UpGa THER. v. a, [up and gather. | Vo 
contract, 

Himlelf he clofe ufgather’d more and more 
Inte his des, that his deceitful train, 

By his there being might not be bewraid, 

Ne any noife, ne any queition made. Spenfer, 
UPHA'ND, adj. [up and hand.) Lifted by 

the hand. 

The wphand fledge is ufed by underworkmen, 
when the work is not of the largett, yet requires help 
to batter. They ule it with both ther hands before 
them, and feldom lift their hammer lugher than 
their head. Moxon. 

Urue’ip. pret. and part. paf. of uphold. 
ivlaintained ; fultained, 
He who reigns 
Monarch in heav’n, till then, as one fecure, 
Sat on his chrone, upheld by old repute. ATi/tan. 
UPHILL. adj. [wp and hill) Dificult; 
like the labour of climbing a hill, 

What an uphill labour mult it be to a learner, 
who has thofe firft rudiments to matter at twent 
ycars of age, which others are taught at ten.Cvariffu. 
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Yet, as immortal, in our upbill chace 
We prefs coy fortune with unflacken'd pace. Young, 
To Urxoa'rp. v. a. [up and hoard.) To 
treafure; to flore; to accumulate in pri. 


vate places. 

Heaps of huge words uphcarded hideoully 
With horrid found, though having little fenie, 
They think to be chiet praife of poetry ; 

Ana thereby wanting due inteiligence, 
Have marr'd the tace of goodly poelie, 


And made a monfter of their fantafie. Spenfer, 
If thou hatt uphsarded in thy lite 
Extorted treafuce 10 the womb of earth, 

Speak of it. Shak/peare, 


To UPHO'LD. v. a, preter. upheld; part, 
pall, upheld, and upholden. [up and bold, ] 
1, To litt on high. 
The mournful train with groans, and hands up- 
beld, 
Befought his pity. Dryd:n, 
2. To fupport; to fuftain; to keep trom 
falling. 
W hile life uphslds this arm, 
This arm 4pbo:us the houle of Lancatter. Shuk/p, 

This great man found no means to continue ard 
upboid his ill purchafed greatnefs, but by rejecting 
the Englith law, sud alfluming, in lieu thereot, the 
barbarous cuitoms of the Irih. Davies, 

Poetry and painting wete upbe/d by the Rrength 
of imagination. Dryden, 

3. To keep from declenfion. . 

There is due from the judge to the advocate fome 
commendation, where caules are fair pleaded ; tor 
that wpbs/ds in the client the reputation ot his coun- 
fel, and beats down ia him the concent of his caufe. 

Bacon, 

Never was a time, when the interpofition of the 
migiftrate was more neceffary, to fecure the honour 
of teligion, and «o4e/4 the authority of thofe great 
principles, by which his own authority is bet upheld. 

d Aiteroury, 
4- To fupport in any ftate of life. 

Many youoger brothers have neither lands nor 
means to uphold them/elves. Ruleigh. 

çe To continue ; to keep from defeat. 

Divers, although peradventure not willing to be 
yoked with eiderihips, yet were contented to upbold 
oppolition again{t bifhops, not without greater hurt 
to the ccurfe of their whole proceedings. Hozsker. 

6. To keep from being lott. 
Faulconbridge, 
In fpite of fpitc, aloue uphold: the day. Shak/o-ave. 
7. To continue without tailing. 

A deat perlon, by oblerving the motions of a^- 
other man’s mouth, knows what he fays, and ups./as 
a current communication of dilcour-e with him. 

Holder. 
8. To continue in being. 

As Nebuchodnofor liveth, who hath fent thee for 
the upholding ofevery living thing. Judith. 

A due proportion is held betwixt the parts, as well 
in the natural body of man, as the body politick ot 

| the itate, for the ypbolding of the whole, Hukewtlle 
i UPHO'LDER. x. f. [trom uphold.) 


1. A fupporter, 

Suppote then Atlas ne'er fo wife: 
Yet when the weight of kingdoms lies 
Too long upon his tingle shoulders, 
Sink down he mult, or tind wpho.ders. 

2. A fuitainer in being. 

The knowledge thereof is fo many manuduttions 
to the knowledge and admiration of the infinite wif- 
dom of the creator and vphelder of them. Hale. 

3. An undertaker ; one who provides tor 


funerals. 
The company of wphc/ders have a right upon the 
i bodies of the fubjects. Arbuthnot. 
Where the brafs knocker wraptin flannel band 
Forbids the thunder of the footman's hand ; 
Th’ upholder, ruetul harbiuges of death, 
Waits with impauence for the dying breath. 


Swift. 


Gay, 

| UrHo/LSTERER. # f. [a corruption of up- 
holder.| One who furnifhes houies ; one 
who fits up apartments with beds and 
furniture. 


bon 
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If a corner of the hanging wantsa fingle nail, fend 
for the upoolferer, Swift, 

Mere war as yet, you fathion him with eale, 
Your barber, cook, wpholfferer. Pope. 

U'pcann. af. [up and land.) Higher 
ground. 

Men at firft, after the flood, lived in the uplands 
and fides o1 the mountains, and by degrees funk into 
the plats. Burnct 

UPLAND. adj. 
a. Higher in fituation. 

Thofe in Cornwall do po more by nature than 
others elílewhere by choice, conceive themfelves an 
eltranged fociety from the upland dwellers, and carry 


an emulation again(* them. Carew. 
Sometunes with fecure delight 
The pland hamiets will invite. Milton. 


2. Rude; favage. This is the meaning in 
Chapman ; probably becaufe the uplan- 
ders, having lefs commerce, were lefs 
civilized. 

And long'd to fee this heap of fortitude, 
That fo illiterate was, and upland rude, 
That lawes divine nor humane he had learn’d. 
l Chaponan. 

Upra'snisu. adj. [from upland, | Moun- 

tainous; inhabiting mountains. 
Lion-like, xp/andijb, and mere wild, 
Slave to his pride: and all his nerves being naturally 


compil'd 
Of eminent ttrength; {talks out and preys upon a 
filly theep. Chapman. 


Jo Urra’y. v. a. [up and /ay.| To heard; 
to lav up. 
We are but farmers of ourfelves; yet may, 
If we can ttock ourlelves and thrive, uplay 
Much, much good trealure tor the great rent-day. 
Donne. 


To UPLIFT. v. a. [up and lift.) To 


raife aloft. 
Mechanick flaves, 
With greafy aprons, rules and hammers, fhal? 
Uplift us to the view. Shak/peare. 
The banith’d Bolingbroke repeals himfelf, 
And, with uplifted arms, is fale arriv'd 
At Ravenfpurg. Shak/peare. 
Together both, with next t? almighty arm 
Up/ifted imminent, one ftroke they aim'd, Milton. 
Satan talking to his neareit mate, 
With head wp/ifr above the wave, and eyes 
That fparkling blaz’d. Milton. 
When by juf vengeance guilty mortals penth, 
The gods behold their puni({hment with pleafure, 
And lay th’ uplifted thunder-bolt afde.  Aduifon. 
Songs, fonnets, epigrams, the winds up/ifr, 
And whifk them back to Evans, Young, and Swift. 
Pope 
U'pmost. adj. [an irregular fuperlative 
formed from xp.) Higheft ; topmolt, 
Away! ye fkum, 
That fill rife «pm? when the nation boils; 
That have but juit enough ot fenfe to know 
The matter’s voice, when rated to depart. Dryden. 
Upo'n. prep. [up and ov. ] 
1. Not under: noting being on the top. 
As I did ftand my watch npon the hill, 
J loo’d toward Birnam; and anon methought 
The wood began to move, Shak/peare. 
2. Not within ; beingon the outfide. 
Blood that is upon the altar, 
3. Thrown over the body, as clothes. 
l have feen her rife from her bed, throw her night- 
gown upon her. , Shai/peare. 
4. By way of imprecation or infliction, 
Hard-hearted Ciifford ! take me frcai the world ; 
My foul to heav’n, my blood wpon your heads. 
Shuk/peare, 
No man, who had a mind to do wrong, would be 
awed from doing it by a law that is always to be a 
{word in a Scabbard, and muft never be pleaded 
againft him, or executed spor him. Kertlewerih. 
şe dt expreffes obtettation, or proteltation. 
How ? that 1 thould murder her 2 
Upon the love, and truth, and vows, which 1 
Have made to thy command !==!, ber !—her blood! 
Soak/pearc. 


Bible. 


UPO 


6. It is ufed to exprefs any hardhip or 
mifchief. 


If we would neither impofe upon ourfelves, nor 
others, we mult lay afide that fallacious method of 
cenfuring by the lump. Burnet. 

That is not a fault imfeparable from fuits, but is 
the fin of the managers: it lies not naturally upon 
the thing, but only apo the contingent circum- 
{tances and manner of doing. Kertleworth, 


7. In confequence of. Now little in ufe. 
Let me not find you before me again upon any 
complaint whatfoever. Shukfpeare. 
Then the princes of Germany had but a dull fear 
of the greatnefs of Spain, upon a general apprehen- 
fion of the ambitious defigns of that nation. Bacon. 
I with it may not be concluded, lett, pon fecond 
cozitations, there fhould be caufe to aier, Bacon. 
‘Thete forces took hold of divers; in fome epen 
difcontent, in lome wpex ambinon, in fome upon 
levity and defire of change, and in fome few upon 
confcience and belief, but in mott upon fimplicity ; 
and in divers out of dependance upon fome of the 

better fort, who did in fecret favour thefe bruits. 

Bacon. 
He made a great difference between people that 
did rebel upon wantonnefs, and them that did rebel 
upon want. Bacon. 
Upon pity they were taken away, upon ignorance 
they are again demanded. Hayward. 
Promifes can be of no force, unlefs they be be- 
lieved to be conditional, and unlefs that duty pro- 
pofed to be irforced by them, be acknowledged to 
be part of that condition, “pon performance of which 
thole promifes do, and xpon the neglect of which 
thofe promifes thell not belong to any. Hammond. 
The king had no kindnefs tor him upon an old 
account, as remembering the part he had acted 
againft the earl of Strafford. Clarendon, 
Though fin offers itfelf in never fo pleating and 
alluring a drefs at firit, yet che remorfe and inward 
regrets of the foul, wpom the commiffion of it, infi- 
nitely overbalance thofe faint and tranfient gratifi- 
cations, Sourb. 
The common corruption of human nature, upon 
the bare ftock of its original depravation, does not 
ufually proceed fo far. South, 
When we make judgments upon general prefump- 
tions, they are made rather from the teinper of our 
own fpirit, than from realon. Burnet, 
fis not the thiog that is done, but the intention 
in doing it, that makes good or evil. There is a 
great difference betwixt what we do xpon force, and 
what upon inclinatien. L’ Effrange. 
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The determination of the will upoz enquiry, is | 


following the direction of that guide. Locke. 

There broke out an irreparable quarrel be:ween 
their parents; the one valuing himfelf too much 
upon his birth, and the other “poz his polleflions. 

Speator. 

The defign was difcovered by a perfon, as much 
noted for his fkill in gaming, as in politicks, upon 
the bale, mercenary end of getting money by wagers, 

Swift, 
8. In immediate confequence of. 

Waller thould not make advantage upon that en- 
terprize. to fnd the way open to hirn to march into 
the weit. Clarendon, 

A louder kind of found was produced by the im- 
petuous eruptions of the halituous flames of the falt- 
petre, upon cafting a live coal thereon. Boyle. 

So far from taking little advantages againit us for 
every failing, that he is willing to pardon our molt 
wiltul mifcarriages, «pom our repentance aid amend- 
ment. Tilletfon. 

Upon leflening intereft to four percent. you fall 
the price of your native commodities, or leffen your 
trade. Lecke. 

The mind, upor the fuggeftion of any new notion, 
rups immediately after fimiles to make it the clearer. 

Locke. 

If, upon the perufal of fuch writings, he does not 
find himfell delighted; or if, upon reading the ad- 
mired paifages 1n fuch authors, he finds a coldnefs 
and indifference ia his thoughts, he ought to con- 
clude, that he wants the faculty of difcovering them. 


SpeEtator, 
This advantage we lolt xpon the invention ot h'e- 
arms. Addifan. 


9. Ina fate of view, 
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Ts it wpon record? or elfe reported 
Succeflively, from age to age ? Shak/peares 

The next heroes we meet with upon record were 
Romulus and Numa. Temple. 

The atheifts raken notice of among the antients 
are left branded upea the records of hiltory. Lacke. 

10. Suppofing a thing granted. 

If you fay neceflity ıs the mother of arts and in- 
ventions, and there was no neceffity before, and 
therefore thefe things were flowly invented, this isa 
good anfwer por our fuppofition. Barnets 

11. Relating toa fubject. 
Ambitious Conitance would notceafe, 
Till the had kindled France, and ali the world, 
Upen the right and party ot her lon,  Sbal/peure. 
Yet when we can intreat an hour to ferve, 
Would fpend it in fome words uper that bufinefs, 
If vou would grant the time. Shakjpeare. 

Upon this, I remember a ftrain of refined civility, 
that when any woman went to fee another of equal 
birth, the worked at her own work in the other's 
houfe. Temple. 

12, With refpect to. 

The king’s fervants, who were fent for, were exe 

amined spocz all quettions propofed to them. 
Dryden, 
13. In confideration of. 

Upon the whole matter, and humanly fpeaking, 
I doubt there was a fault fomewhere. Dryden. 

Upen the whole, it will be neceffary to avoid that 
perpetual repetition of the fame epithets which we 
find in Homer. Pope. 

14. In noting a particular day. 
Conttantia he looked upon as given away to his 
rival, «fom the day on which their marriage was to 
be folemnized. Aldifen, 
15, Noting veliance or truft. 
We now may boldly fpend xpo the hope 
Of what is tocome in. ShaY/peare. 
God commands us, by our dependance upon his 
truth and his holy word, to believe a fact thar we do 
not underftand: and this is no more than what we 
do every day in the works of nature, upon the cre- 
dit of men of learning. Swift 


16. Near to: noting fituation. 

The enemy lodged themielves at Aldermafton, 
and thofe from Newberry and Reading, in two other 
viilages «poz the river Kennet, over which he was 
to pafs. Clarendon. 

The Lucquefe plead prefcription for hunting ia 
one of the duke’s foreits, that lies «pox their fron- 
tiers. Addijer. 

17, In the ftate of. 
"They were entertained with the greateft magni- 
ficence that could be, upon no greater warning. 
Bacoor. 
18. On occafion of. 

The earl of Cleveland, a man of fignal courage, 
and an excellent officer upon any bold enterprize, 
advanced. Clarendon, 


1g. Noting affumption : as, he takes ftate 
upon him; he took an office upon him. 

Since he aéts as his fervant, he takes his judicial 

determination wpon himfelf, as if it were his own. 

Kertiewsrthe 

20. Noting the time when an event came 

to pafs. It is feldom applied to any de- 


nomination of time longer thana day, 
In the twelfth month, oz the thirteenth day. 
Efibere 
21. Noting fecurity. 
We have borrowed money for the king’s tributes 
and that «por our lands and wpoa our vineyards. 
Nebemiahe 
22. Noting attack, 
The Phililtines be upon thee, Sampfon. Judges. 
23. On pain of. 

To fuch a ridiculous degree of trufting her fhe had 
brought him, that the cauted him fend us word, that 
upor our lives we thoulu do whatloever the com- 
manded us. Sidncye 

24. At the time of ; on occafion of. 

Impartially examine the merits and conduct of 
the preibyterians uf 7 thei? two great events, and 
the pretenfions to favour waich they chalienge «p97 
them. Swifie 
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ore By inference from. 
Withour it, all difcourfes of government and obe- 
dience, upon his piinciples, would be to no purpofe. 
Lecke. 
26. Noting attention. 
He prefently lait the fight of what he was upon; 
his mind was alled with diforder and confufion. 


Lecke. 
29. Noting particular pace. 

Provide ourfelves of the virtuofo’s faddle, which 
will be lure to amble, when the world is upon the 
hardett trot. Dryden. 

28. ixaétly; according te. 

Ín goodly form comes onthe enemy ; 

And by the ground they hide, | judge the number 


Upon or near the rate of thirty thoufand. 
Shat/peare. 
29. By: noting the means of fupport. 
Upon a clofer infpedtion of thefe bodies, the fhells 
are affixed to the furfaces of them in fuch a manner, 
as bodies lying on the fea-fhores upon which they 
live. Woodward. 


30. Upsn is, in many of its fignifications, 
now contracted into ox, efpecially in poe- 
try. See On. The meaning of this 
particle is very multifarious ; for it 1s 
applied bath to place, which teems its 
original fignification; to time, which 
feems its fecondary meaning; and to in- 
tellectual or corporeal operations, It 
always retains an intimation, more or 
lefs obf{cure, of fome /xbfratum, fome- 
thing precedent, or fome fubjeét. Tt is 
not ealy to reduce it to any general idea. 

U‘ppen. adj, [a comparative from «p. ] 

1. Superiour in place ; higher. 

Give the forehead a majeitick grace, the mouth 


frailing; which you thall doby making a thin wpper 
lip, and fhadowing the mouth line a little at the 


corners. Peacham. 
Our knight did bear no lets a pack 

Of his own buttocks on his back ; 

Which now had almoft got the upper 

Hand of his head for wantot crupper.  Fludibras. 


The underftanding was then clear, and tte foul’s 
upper region lolty and ferene, tree from the vapours 
of the interior affections. South, 

With (peed to-night repair; 
For not the gods nor angry Jove will bear 
Thy lawlefs wand’ring walks in upperair, Dryden. 
Deep asthe dark icfernal waters lie 
From the bright regions of the cheertul fky, 
So far the proud afcending rocks invade 
tieav’n’s upper realms, and calt a dieadtul Made. 
’ s Addifun, 
2. Higher in power or dignity. 

The like corrupt and unreafonable cuflom pre- 
vailed tar, and got the wpper hand of right reafon 
with the greateft part. Hooker. 

U'prermosr. adje [fuperlative from 
upper. 
3. Higheft in place. 

The waters, called the waters above the heavens, 
are but the clouds, and waters engendered in the 
uppe mofi air. Raleigh. 

In ail things follow nature, net painting clouds in 
the bottom of your piece, and waters in the xpper- 
mfè parts. Dryden. 

2. Hogheit in power or authority. 

“Che lower powers are gotten wppermeff, and we 
fee, like men on our heads, as Plato obferved of old, 
that on the right haad, which is indeed on our lefr. 


Glanville, 
Tis all one to the common people who 's pprr- 
e13). L'Efirange. 


This fpecies of diferetion will carry a man iafe 
through all pasties; fo far, that whatever faction 
happens to be wppermof?, his claim 1s allowed for a 
Mare. Swifi. 

3. Predominant ; moft powerful. 

As in perfumes compos’d with art and colt, 

"Tis hard to fay what {cent is ufpermof ; 
Nor this part mufk or civet can we Cally 
Or amber, but a rich refult of all; 

So Mie’ was all a fweet. 


Dryden. 


UPR 


U'ppisn. adj, [from xp.] Proud; arro- 


gant. A low word, 
To Upra‘ise. w. a. [up and raie.) To 
raile up ; to exalt. 
This would interrupt his joy 


In our confufion, and our joy upraife 
In his ditturbance. Milton. 


To Upre‘ar. vw. a. [xp and rear.] To 
rear on high. 
Heaven-born charity! thy b'effings fhed ; 


Bid meagre want vprear his fickly head. Gay. 
U/pricur. adj. [up and right. This 
word, with its derivatives, is in profe 


accented on the firit fylable ; but in 
poctry feems to be accented indifferently 
on the firft or fecond. } 

1. Straight up ; perpendicularly ere&. 


Comb down hishair; look! look ! it ttands wp. 
right. Shakf{peare. 
They are upright asthe palm-tree. Jeremiad. 

In the morning, taking of fomewhat ot eafy di- 
geftion, as milk, furthers nourishment: but this 
fhould be done fitting wpright, that the milk may 
pafs more fpecdily to the tomach. Bacon. 

A wee, at firft fetting, fhould not be fhaken; and 
therefore put two little forks about the bottom of 
your trees, to keep them afrighr. Bacon. 

Circe, the daughter of the fun; whofe charms 
Whoever tafted, lolt his upright tape, 

Aud downward fell into a grov’ling fwine. AZi/ron. 

Forihwith upright he reais from off the poul 
His mighty ftature. Milton. 

2% Erected s pricked, ups 

Alf have their ears wprigh’, waiting when the 
watchword Mall come, that they {liould all arife 
unto rebellion Spenfir. 

Stood Theodore furpriz’d in deadly fright, 

Wath chatt’sing teeth, and briftling hair xj rigbr. 
Dryaen. 
» Honeft ; not declining from the right. 

Such neighbour nearnefs fhould not partialrze 

Th’ unftooping himnefsot my upright foul, Shuk/. 
How halt thou inltill’d 

Thy malice into thoufands, once upright 

And faithful, now prov'd falfe ! Milton. 

The molt xpright of mortal men was he ; 

The molt fincere and holy woman the. Dryden. 
U'PRIGHT. z. jJ. Elevation ; orthography. 

You have the orthography, or upright, at this 
ground-plat, and the explanation thereol, with a 
[cale of feet and inches. Moxon. 

U'pRIGHTLY. adv. [from aprigh:. | 

1. Perpendicularly to the horizon. 

2. Honeltly ; without deviation from the 
right. 

Men by nature apter to rage than deceit; not 
greatly ambitious, more than to be well and zp- 
rightly dealt with, Sidmey 

Princes in judgment, and their delegate judges, 
muit judge the caufes of all perfons upright.) and 
impartially, without any perfonal confideratiun. 

Taylor. 
Yo live uprigbtly then is fure the bett, 
To fave ourfelves, and not to damn the ref. 
Dryden. 
U'pricHtness, a. f. [from xprighv. | 
1, Perpendicular erection. This was an- 
ciently accented on the fecond. 

So the fair tree, which {till preferves 
Her fruit and tare while no wind blows, 

In orms from that uprighine/s wervesy 
And the glad earth about her ftrows 
With treafure from her yielding boughs. 

2, Honey; integrity. 

The hypocrite bends his principles and practice 
to the falhion of a corrupt world; but the truly up- 
right man is inflexiblein his uprigotae/s, and unal- 
terable in his purpofe. Aterbury. 

To Urri’se. vm. (up and rifes] 
1, To rife from decumbiture, 

Early, before the morn with crimfon ray 
The windows of bright heaven opened had, 

Through which into the world the dawning day 
Might look, that maketh every creature glad, 
Uprofe fir Guyone Spenfere 


Waller, 


UPS 
Thou knoweft iny downefitting, and mine vpe 
rifing. ples Pyalnse 
Uprofe the virgin with the morning light, 
Obedient to the vilion of the night. 
2. Torife from below the horizon, 
Liprcfe the fun. i 
. To rife with acclivity. 
Was that the king that fpurr’d his horfe fo hard 
Againtt the fteep uprifing ot the hill? Shak/peare, 
UPRI’SE. 2. Je Appearance above the 


horizon. 
Did ever raven fing fo like a lark, 
That gives fweet tidings of che fun’s uprife ? 
Shatf{peares 


U'PROAR. ». f. [oproer, Dutch. Ihis 
word likewife is accented on the firft fyl- 
lable in profe ; in verfe, indifferently on 
either.} Tumult; buftle; difturbance; 


confufion. 
The Jews, which believed not, fet allthe city on 
an uproar. AEs. 
le were well if his holinefs had not fet the world 
in an «proar, by nourihing of war. Raleigh, 
He levied forces in a difordered uproar, albeit 
the treafon refted in him and fome other his com- 
plices, Hayward, 
The uproar was fo loud, that the accufauon ifelf 
conld not be heard. Holiday, 
Ochers, with vat Typhaan rage more fell, 
Rend up both rocks and kills, and ride the air 
ln whirlwisd: hell fcarce holds the wild proar. 
Adlon, 


Pope. 


Cowley. 


Horror thus prevail’d, 
And wild proar ! ah, who at length will end 
This long pernicious fray ? Phiiips, 
The impiety of this fentiment fet the audience in 
an uproar į and made Socrates, though an intimate 
friend of the poet, go out of the theatre with in- 
dignation. Addifon. 
To Upro‘ar. œ a. [from the noun.j Vo 
throw Into confofion. Not in ufe. 
Hlad | power, 1 Mould 
Pour the [weet milk of concord into hell, 
Uproar the untverlal peace, confound 
All unity on estth. Shak{peare. 
To Uprroo!t. w. a, [vp and roei.) “Lo tear 
up Sv the root. 
O pheus could lead the favage race, 
Aud trees up>coted lett their place, 
Sequacious of the lyre: 
But oveht Cecilia rais’d the wonder higher; 
When to her orgu vocal breath was giv’iy 
An angel heard, 
And itraght appear’d, 
Miflaking earth tor heav’n. 


Dryden, 
To Upro‘use. v. a. (xp and roufe.) To 
waken from fleep; to excite to action. 
Thou art wproxs'd by fome dittemperature. 
Shat/peare, 
| U'PSHOT. x. f. [up and fot.] Conclution; 
end; lat amount; final event. 
With this he kindled his ambitious fpighte 
To like defire and prae of noble fame, 
The only up/bot whereto he doth aim. Flabé. Tale. 
I canuot purlue with any fatety this fport to tha 


upfbot. Shak/peare, 
In this x¢/bor, purpofes miltook 
Fall on th’ inventors heads. Shakfpeare, 


Every leading demouitration to the main up/bor 
of all, which 1s the proportion betwixt the fphere 
and cylinder, is a pledge of the wit and realon of 
that mathematician. More. 

Upon the wp/hor, afflictions are but the methods 
of a meiciful providence, to force us upon the only 
means of fetting matters right. L' fjirange. 

Here 1s an end of the matter, fays the prophet s 
here is the wp/ber and refult of all; here terminate 
both the prophecies of Daniel and St. John. Burnet. 

Let's now make an end of matters peaceably, as 
we thall quickly come to the wp/hot of our affair. 

Arbuthnot, 

At the up/ot, after a lile of perpetual application, 
to reflect that you have been doing nothing tor yout- 
felt, and that the fame or lefs induttry might have 
gained you afriendthip that can never deceive orend¢ 
a glory, which, though not to be had till after death, 
yet thall be felt and enjoyed to eternity. Pepe. 


a D a = EEE 


UPT 


V’rsinr down, [an adverbial form of| 
fpeech. ] 
1. With the lower part above the higher. 
In the day-time they fith in their boats, which 
they draw untothe land atuight; and, turning them | 
uffide dizen, Sleep under them. lieylin, | 
2. In confufion ; in complete diforder. 
In his lap a mafs of coin he told, 
And turned xdfide dower, to feed his eve 
And covetous delire with his huge treafure. Spenfer. 
The loud did not fo turn upfide down the face at | 
the earth, as thereby it was made palt knewledge, | 


atterthe waters were decreafed. Raleigh, 

"The feverc notions of chriftianity turned all this 
upfide down, filling all with furprize and amaze- 
ment. “ihey came upon the world like light dart- 
ing full upon the face of a man allecp, who had a 
mind not to be difturbed. South. 


U'psprinc. ve / [xp and fpring.| This 
word feems to figmify upttart; a man 
fuddenly exalted. Not ufed. 

The king doth wake to-night, and tikes his roufe; 
Keeps wailel, and the (wagy’ring up/pring reele. 
Sbakipeare. 

To Ursta'no. v. ne [up and fiand.) ‘To 

be erected. 


Sea-calves unwonted to frefh rivers Ay ; 

The water fnakes with (cales upfumding die. May. 
Ça Uesra'xt. v. n. [up and fart.) To 
{pring up fuddenly. 
He wpflurted brave 

Out of the well, wherein he drenched lay, 
As eagle freth out of the ocean wave. Spenfer. 

Thus having fpoke, he fat; tbus anfwer'd then, 
U;fiurting from his throne, the king of men, 
His breat with fury fill'd. Dryden. 


U'psrart. x. /- {up and flari.) One fud- 
denly raifed to wealth, power, or honour; 


what fuddenly rifes and appears. 

Two hundred in a place will be enough for the 
fafeguard ot that country, and keeping under all 
fudden upfturts, that Mall feck to trouble the peace | 
thereof. Spenfer. | 

My rights and royalties | 
Pluckt from my arms pertorce, and given away 
To upfrart unthrifts. Shakfpeare. | 

Muthrooms have two ftrange properties ; the one, 
that they yield fo delicious a meat; the other, that 
they come up fo haltily, even in a night, and yet 
they are unfown and therelore fuch as are upflarts 
in tate, they call in reproach muthrooms. Sacer. 

The king did not negleét Ireland, the foil where 
thefe mufhrooms and wp/fart weeds, that (pring up 
in a night, did chiefly protper. Bacon, 

A place of blifs ' 
In the purlieus of heav’n, and therein plac’d 
A race of vpflart creatures, to fupply 
Perhaps our vacant room. 
Inordinate defires, 
And vpftart pafions, catch the government 
From reaton. Mitton, 

Mean wpffarts, when they come once to be pre- 
ferred, forget their tathers. L’ Eftrange. 

Trade, he faid, carried from us the commodities | 
of our country, and made a parcel of upfearts as rich 
as men of the moft antient tamilies. Addifon. 


Jo UrsTa'y. v. a. Tup and flay.] To fuf- 
tain; to fupport. | 


Milton. 


Them the up/fays 
Gently with myrtle band: mindlefs the while 
Heslelf, though fairett unfupported Now’r, Milton. 
To UPSWA'RM. V. a. [up and /warm.] To 
raifeinafwarm. Out of ufe. 
You 've taken up the fubjedts of my father, 
And both againit the voice of heav’n and him 
Have here upfwarm'd them. Shak/peare. 
To Upra’xe.v.a. [up and take.) To take 
into the hands, 
He hearken’d to his reafon, and the child 
Upraking, to the palmer gave to bear. Spenfer. 
Jo Uetratnx. v. a. [xp and train} To 
bring up; to educate, Not ufed. | 
VoL. IL: | 


URC 


King lear in happy peace long reign™f; 
But had no ilfue mate him to fucceed 
Bur three iair daughters, which were well up- 
train’ d 
In all that feemed fit for kingly fecd. Sperfer. 
Jo Urru'an. v. a. [up and turn.j To 
throw up; to furrow. 
So fcented the grim feature, and upturn’ 
His noftri!s wide into the musky air. Milton. 
Beyond all marks, with many a giddy round 
Down ruthing, 1t wpiuras a hill ot ground. Pope. 


'PWARD. adj. 
Direéted to a higher part. 
Spread upon a lake, with wpward eye, 
A plump of fowl behold their foc on high. Dryden. 
The angel faid 5 
With upward {peed his agile wings he fpread. Prior. 
U'rwako. xe f The top. Out of ufe. 
From the extremett wpmard of thy head 
To the defcent and dutt below thy loot, 
A molt toad-fpotted traitor. 
O'rwaro. ) 
: dv, (uh and peand, 
U're warps. § adv. up and'peano.] 
1. Toward a higher place: oppofed to 
downward, 


Sha JA eare. 


I thought 

To fmooth your paffage, and to foften death: 
For I would have you, when you wficard move, 
Speak kindly of me to our friends above. Dryden. 

In theets of rain the iky defcends, 
And ocean fwell’d with waters vpwurds tends 3 
One rifing, falling one, the heav’as ard fea 
Meet at their confines, in the middle way. Drg.fev. 

A mao on a cliff is at liberty to leap twenty 
yards downwards into the fea, not becaufe he has 
power to do the contrary action, which is to leap 
twenty yards upwards, for that he cannot do; but 
he is therefore tree, becaule he has a power to leap, 
or not to leap. Lecke. 

2. Toward heaven and God. 

Looking inward, we are ttricken dumb; looking 

upward, we {peak and prevail. Hooker. 
3. With refpect ro the higher part. 

Dagon, fea-monitcr! upivard man, 

And downward bth. Milton. 
4. More than ; with tendency to a higher 
or greater number. 

Their counfe! mutt feem very unfcafonable, who 
advife men now to fufpect that, wherewith the 
world hath had, by their own account, twelve hun- 
dred years acquaintance and upwards, enough to 
take away fufpicion. Hocker. 

l have been your wife in this obedience 
Upward of twenty years; and have been bleit 
With many children by you. Shak /peare. 

şe Toward the fource. 
Be Homer's works your Rudy ; 
Thence form your judgment, thence your notions 
bring, 
And trace the mufes xpw-ard to their Spring. Pope. 


To Urwi'xp. v. a. pret. and paf. w2- 


wound, (up and avind.) To convolve. 
As fhe lay upon the dirty ground, 
Her huge long tail her den all oveifpread, 
Yet was in knots and many boughs epucund. f 
Spenjer. 
URBA'NITY., xe f. [urbanité, Fr, urbanitas, 
Lat.} Civility; elegance; politenefs ; 
merriment ; facetiouineds. 
A ruttical feverity banithes all wrbarrity, whofe 
harmlets condition 1s conhitent with scligion. 
Brown. 
Raillery is the fauce of civil entertainment; and 
without fome tuch tinCture ot 474.:%i/y, good humour 
faliers. L' Ejflrange. 
Moral do€trine, and w7d.27/ry, or well-mannered 
wit, conftitute the Roman fatre, Dryden. 
U'rcHin. y. jJ. [hexreuchin, Armorick ; 
erinaceus, Latin. } 
1. A hedge-hog. 
Urchins thall, 
may work, 
AY exercile on thee. Shab/peare. 
A thouland fiends, a thoufand hiffing {nakes, 
Ten cthoufand welling toads, as many arching, 


for that vait of night that they 


(up, and peano, Saxon. ] 


URG 


Would make fuch fearful and confefed criccy 
Ai any mortal body, hearing it, 
Would ttraight tall mod Srakiprare. 
‘hat nature defigns the prefervation of the mare 
infirm creatures by the defentive armour it hate 
given them, is demonitrable ia the cuminon ned2e-> 
hog, or urchin. Ray 
2. A name of flight anger to a child. 
Pleas’d Cupiu heard, and check'’d his mother’s 
| pride: 
| And who's blind pow, mamma? the vicin cried, 
‘Tis Chloe's eye, and cheek, and lip, and breatt : 
Friend Howard's genius fancied all the rett. Priora 
Ure. m A Praétice; ufe; habit. Obfolete. 
ls the warrant fufficient for any man’s Comicience 
to build fuch proceedings upon, zs are and have 
been put in wre for the cltablihment of that caufe ? 
Foker. 
He would keep his hand in ure with fome what of 
greater value, till he was brought to juttice. 
L' bftrange. 
RETER, 1. /. [eenr.g; uretcre, Fr.) 
U'reters are two long and fmall canals 
from the bafon of the kidnies, one on 
each fide, ‘Their ufe is to carry the 


urine from the kidnics to the bladder. 
Quincy. 

The kidnies and ureters ferve for expurgation. 
Wifcmam 
U're rHRa. n. | [sondens uretre, Fr.) 

The patlage of the urine. 
Caruncles are loofe eth arifing in the uverbra. 

I if-maMe 
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{To URGE. V. a. (urgeo, Latin.) 

t. To incite ; to pulh; to prefs by motives. 

You do miltake your bufinefs: my brother 

High Epidaurus urges on my fpeed, 

Fam‘d for his hills, and tur his horfe’s breed. 

Dryden. 

The heathens had but uncertain apprehentiogs of 

what wyes men molt powerlully to toriake their 

fins. Tillojon, 

3 


Did vige me io his act. Shak/peare. 
What l have done my fafety urg’d me to. 
Sbhak/peare. 

This urges me to fight, and fires my mind. 

Drydee. 

z. To provoke; to exafperate. 

Urge not my tather's anger, Eglamour, 
But think upon my grief. Shak/peare« 
. To tollow clofe, fo as to impel. 

Man? and for ever? wretch! what wouldft thow 

have ? 

Heir urges heir, like wave impelling wave. Pope. 
4. To labour vehemenily; to do with 
eagernefs or violence. 

Fle, fe z'd with horror, in the fhades of night 
Through the thick delarts headlong ury’of his fiight, 


Popes 
çe To prefs; to enforce. 
The enemy’s in view; draw up your powers; 
Your hatte is now az" un you. Sbhah/peare. 
Urge your petitions in the itreet. Shuk/peure, 


And great Achilles urge the Trojan fate. Dryden. 
| 6. To prefs as an argument. 
Hie pleaded ftill not guilty ; 
The king's attorney, on the contrary, 
Urg'd on examinations, proofs, conteTions, 
Or divers witnefles. Spak/peare. 

Uv. the uccefity and ftate of times, 

And de not peevith. Sbakfpesre. 

But againtt all this fome may urge two places, 

which feem to take away all fuits among chrttians. 

5. Kettlewelle 
7. To importune; to folicit, 
He urged tore, 

Wich piercing words and pitiful implore, 

Him hatty to aries j Sprrfera 
8. To prefs in oppofition, by way of ob- 

jection. 

‘Though every man have a right in difpute te 
| urge a talle religion, with all its ablurd confequerces ; 
| yet it is barbarous incivility fcurriloufly to {port 
| with that which others account religion. Tidiatrom 
| Jo URGE., ve re To prefs torward. 
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A palace, when "tis that which it fhould be, 
Stands fuch, or,elfe decays : 

But he which dwells there is not fo; for he 
Strives to urge upward, and his fortune raife 

Donne. 
Uracency. w. f. [from argent.| Preffure 
of difficulty or neceffity. 

Being for fome hours extremely prefed by the 
neceffities of nature, | was under great difficulties 
between urgency and hame. Gulliver, 

U'RGENT. aaj. (urgent, Fr. urgens, La. ] 
Ie Cogent; preffing ; violent. 

Things to ordained are to be kept; howbeit not 
D:ceflarily any longer than ull there grow fome 
urgent caule to ordain the contrary. Hooker. 

Not alone 
The death of Fulviay but more vrgert touches, 
Do frongly {peak t us. Sbak/peare. 

This ever hath been that true caufeaf more wars 
than upon all other occafions, though it leaft par- 
takes of the urgen: neceffity of itate. Raleigh, 

Let a father feldom ftrike, but upoh very urgent 
neceffity, and as the laft remedy, Locke. 

2. Importunate; vehement in folicitation. 

The Egyptians were urge»? upon the people, that 

they might fend them out in hafte, Exodus. 

UlrcentLy. adv. [trom xrgent,| Co- 
gently; violently; vehemently ; impor- 
tunately. 


Acrimony in their blood, and afflux of humours 
to their lungs, urgently indicate phlebotomy. 
Harvey. 
U’rcer. z. f. [from urge.] One who pref- 
fes; importuner. 

l with Pope were as great an urger as I. Swift. 

U'RGEWONDER, z. f. A fort of grain. 

This barley is called by fome wrgewonuer. 

Mortimer, 
Vilar. me f. 

Urim and thummim were fomething in Aaron's 
breatt-plate ; but what, criticks aad commentators 
are by no means agreed. “(he word wri fignihes 
light, and thummim perfection. It is moft proba- 
ble that they were only names given to fignity the 
chearnefs and certainty of the divine anfwers which 
were cbtained by the high prieft confulting God 
with his breaft-plate on, in contradittinction to the 
obfcure, enigmatical, uncertain, and imperfect 
aniwers of the heathen oracles. TEWL. 

He in cæleftial panoply all arm’d, 

Of radiant uris, work divinely wrought. AZé/to, 

U'RINAL. x. f. [urinal, Fr. from zrine.] 
A bottle, in which water is kept for in- 
fpeciion. 

Thefe follies Mhine through you, like the water 
ID an wriral, Shakfpeare. 

A candle out of 2 mufket will pierce through an 
inch board, or an wrimal force a nail through a 


plank. brow, 
This hand, when g'ory calls, 
Can brandish arms as well as urirals. Garth. 


Some with feymitars in their hands, and others 

with zrizals, ran to and Iro. Speater. 

U'RKINARY. adj. [ftom zrine.] Relating to 
the urine. 

The urachus or ligamentous paffage is derived 
from the bottom of the bladder, whereby it dif- 
chargeth the waten and xrinzary part of its con- 
acnts, Brewen. 

Diureticks that relax the xrinary paffages, tt.ou!d 
be tried before fuch as ftimulate. Arbuthnot. 

U'rtnative. adj, Working by urine; 
provoking urine, 

Medicines urinasive do not work by rejection 
and indigeflion, as folutive do. Bacon. 

Urnina Tor. x. f [urinatenr, Fr. urinator, 
Lat.] A diver; one who fearches under 
water. 

‘The precious things that grow there, as pearl, 
may be much more edfily tetched up by the help of 
this, than by any other way of the arfeascrs 

Wilkins. 

Thofe relations of wrinaters belorg only tu thole 
slaces where they have dived, which are elways 
mky. Kayi 


USA 


TU'RINE: mf [urize, Fr. urina, Lat. ] 


Anima) water. 


Drink, fir, is a great provoker of nofe-painting, 
deep, and urine. Shak{peure. 
As though there were a feminality in wrize, or 
that, like the feed, it carried with it the idea of 
evcry part, they foolitk:ly believe we can vitidly be- 
hold therein the anatomy of every particle. Browz. 
The chyle cannot pafs by urine nor {weat. 
Arbuthnot. 
To Urine. v. n. [uriner, Fr. from the 
noun, |] To make water. 
Piaces where men zine commonly have fome 
{mell of violets. Bacon, 
No oviparous animal, which fpawn or lay egg“, 
doth urine, except the tortoife. Brown. 


U'rinows. adj, {from urinae.) Partaking 
of urine. 
The putrid matter being diftilled, affords a water 
impregnated with an wrinous fpint, like that ob- 
tainable from animal fub{tances. Arbuthnot. 


Urn. z. f- (urne, Fr, urza, Latin. | 
1, Any veilel, of which the mouth is nar- 
rower than the body. 

Vetta is not difpleas’d, if her chafte urz 
Do with repaired tuel burn ; 

But my faint frowns, though to her honour’d name 
I confecrate a never-dying flame. Carew. 
Minos, the {trict inguilitor, appears, 
And lives and crimes, with his afleflors, hears ; 
Round in his wr the blended balls he rowls; 
Abfolves the jut, and dooms the guilty fouls. 
Dryden. 
2. A water-pot; particularly that in the 
fign of Aquarius, 

The fith oppofe the maid, the watry ur» 

With adverfe hres fees raging Leo burn. Creech. 
3. The veffel in which the remains of barni 
bodies were put. 

© lay thefe bones in an unworthy w», 
Tomblefs, with no remembrance over them. 

Shak/peare. 

A ruftick digging in the ground by Padua, found 
an «rn, or earthen pot, in which there was another 
urn; and, in this leffer, a lamp clearly burning. 

J Wilkins. 

His featter’d limbs with my dead body burn; 
And once more join us in the pious wrze Dryden. 

Uro'scopy. v, J. [spew and cxisiw.] In- 
fpection of urine, 

In this work, attempts will exceed performances; 
it being compofed by [naiches of time, as medical 
vacations, and wrofcopy, would permit. Brown, 

URRY. z. A A mineral. 

In the coal-mines they dig a blue or black clay, 
that lies near the coal, commanly called urry, 
which is an unripe coal, and is very proper tor hot 
lands, efpecially pa‘ture-ground, abdortimer. 


Us. The oblique cafe cf ave 


The lord made not this covenant with our fathers, 
but with ws, cven ws, who are all of xs here alive 
this days Deuterondmy. 


USAGE, v. fc {ufage, French. | 
1, Lreatment. 
Which way 
Might’it thou deferve, or they impofe, this uface. 
Shakfpeare. 
The luftre in your eye, heav’n in your cheek, 
Plead you fair wage. Shukfpeare. 
My brother 
Js pris’ner to the Lilhiop, at whofe hands 
He hath good wfuge, and great liberty. Sbakfy ri 
The rett were fav’d, aid made enthralled {wines 
To all the bufeit y/uges there bred. Chapman. 
What uw/age have 1 met with trom this adverfais, 
who paftes by the very words I trantlsted, ond pro- 
duces other pallages ; and then hetors end cries our 
of my difingenuity ? Srilding fleet. 
Are not hawks brought to the hand ane to the 
lure, and lions reclaimed, by good ufige ? 
L’ Efrange 
He was alarmed with the expeQation of thar 
ufege, which was then a certain confequent of fuch 
meritorious atts. Fei. 
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Neptune took unkindly to be bound, 
And Eurus never fuch hard w/age found 


In his A@olian prifon. Cv ydens 


2. Culto; praćtice Jong continued. 


Of things once received and confirmed by ufes 
long w/age is a law fufficienct. In civil affairs, when 
there 1s no other Jaw, cultom itfelt doth ftand for 
law. Hooker. 


3. Manners; behaviour. Obfolete. 


A gentle nymph was found, 
Hight Aitery, excelling all the crew 
In courteous y/xge, and unitained hue. 


Spenfer. 


Ulsacer. z. f. [ufager, Fr. trom ufage.] 


One who has the ufe of any thing in 
truft for another. 

He confum’d the common treafury, 
Whereof he ting the timple w/ager 
But for the ttate, not in propriety, 
Did aliea t his minions. 


Daniel, 


U'SANCE. 7. f- [ufance, French.] 


1, Ufe; proper employment. 
What art thou, 
That here in defart haft thine habitance, 
And thete rich heaps of wealth dott hide apart 
Frum the world’s eye, and from her nght w/ance ? 
Spenfere 
2. Ufury; iatcreft paid for money. 
He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of ufance. Sbhak/pesre. 


Use.n. f. Cujus, Latin. ] 


1. The att ot employing any thing to any 
urpote, 

The fat of the beatt that dieth of itfelf, may be 
ufed in any other ufe. Leviticus. 

Number the mind makes x/é of in meafuring all 
things by usmeafurable. Lecke. 

Confider the hittory, with what s/e our author 
makes of it. Locke, 

Things may, and muft, differ in their x/e; but 
yet they are all to be ufed according to the will of 
God. Law, 

2. Qualities that make a thing proper for 
any purpofe. 

Rice is of excellent w/e for illnefles of the tomach, 
that proceed from cold or molt humours; a great 
digelier and reftorer of appetite. Temple. 

e Need of; occafion on which a thing can 
be employed. . 

This will fecure a father to my child; 

That done, I have no farther xfe tor life. A. Philips. 


4. Advantage received ; power ot receiving 


advantage. 

More figures in a picture than are neceflary, our 
author calls figures to be Jet; becaufe the picture 
has no w/e for them. Dr yderte 

5. Convenience ; help; ufefulnefs. 

Ditin® growth in knowledge carries its own 
light in every Rep of itsprogreifion; than which 
nothing is of more yfe to the underftanding: Zecke. 

Nothing would be of greater u/e towards the im- 
provement of knowledge amd potnehefs, ihan lome 
eficétual method for correQing, eovlavging, and af- 

_ Certaining our language. 

When wil! my friendfhip be of yfe to thee » 

A. Philips 

You ftew us Rome was glorious, not profule ; 
And pompous buildings once were things of w/e. 

i Pcpeo 
6, Ufage; cuftemary act, 

That which thefe nations did ufe, having been 
alfo in fe with others, the antient Roman favs do 
forbid. I1cker. s 

He that frt brought the word (ham, wheedle, or 
banter, in vf, put together, as he thought fit, 
thofe ideas he made it tazd tor. Loske. 


1%, PECTIC i abit. 


Sweetnef, turk, and ev’ry grace 
Which time znd'w/ ate wont to teachy 
The eye may in a moment reach, 


And read didinétty in her fece. Waller. 


8. Cuftom: common occurrence. 


O Cxfar! thefe things are beyond all uf, 
And | do fear them. Shat/peare, 


9e Interet; money paid for the ufe of 


ry NY 8) ney. 


Swift 3 


Ser. 


If it be good, thou haft received it from God, 
and then thou art more obliged to pay duty and tri- 
bute, w/e and principal, to him. Taylor, 

Molt of the learned, heathen and chriftian, allert 
the taking of ufe to be unlawful; yet the divines of 
the reformed church beyond the (eas, do generally 
affirm it to be lawful. Sauth. 

Jo Use. v. a. (ujer, Fr. ufus, Latin. J 
1, To employ to any purpofe. 
You 're welcome, 
Moft learned, rev’rend ür, into our kingdom; 
Use us and it. Sbakfpeare. 

They could w/e both the right hand and the left 

tn hurling ttones and fhooting arrows. a Chronicles. 
This occafion gave 
For me to 1/@ my wits, which to thcir height 
I ftriv’d to tkrew up. 

Two trumpets of filver, that thou mayett 1/- tor 
the calling of the alfembly. Numbers. 

He was unhappily too much yfed as a check upon 
the lord Coventry; and when that lord perplexed 
their couafels with inconvenient objections, the au- 
thority of the lord Manchefter was {till called upon. 

Clarendon. 


TAcfe words of God to Cain, are, by many in- 


terpreters, underftond in a quite dirent tenfe than | 


what our author w/es them in. ° Tacke. 
That prince was w/ing all his endeavours to intro- 
duce popcry, which he openly proteficd. Swift. 
e. Toaccuftom; to habituate. 
He that intends to gain th’ Olympick prize, 
Muft w/e himfelf to hunger, heat, and cold. 
Rofcommon. 
Thofe who think only of the matter, xie them- 
felves only to {peak extempore. Locke. 
1 ‘ve hitherto been ws’ to think 
A blind officious zeal to ferve my king, 
The ruling principle. Addifen. 
A people long x/ed to hardthips lofe by degrees 
the very notions of liberty; they look upon them- 


felves ac at mercy. Swifte 
g- To treat. 
Why doft thou sfe me thus? I know thee not. 
Shak/peare. 


When he came to afk leave of Solyman chat he 
might depart, he was courteoully w/ed of him. 


Knoles. 
I know 
My Aurcngzebe would ne'er have ws’d me fo, 
Dryden. 


If Virgil or Ovid be thus x/e2, "tis no longer to 
be called their work, when neither the thoughts 
nor words are drawn from the original. Dryden. 

St, Paul was not afraid to plead his own caufe, 
and ferve himfelf of law, when others went about 
to yfe him with violence, contrary to it. Kerrew. 

l lose to w/e people according to their own fenfe 
ef good-breeding. Tatler. 

Cato has xs'd me ill; he has refus’d 
His daughter Marcia to my ardent vows. Addi/on, 

Gay is xfed as the friends of tories are by whigs, 
and generally by tories too. | Pope t3 Swift. 

4. To practife cuftomarily. 
Uje hofpitality one to another, without grudging. 
1 Peter, 
g. To behave: with the reciprocal pro- 
noun. Out of ufe. 

Pray forgive me, if I have w/ed myfelf unman- 

nerly. Shak{peare, 
Go Use. vu. 2. 
z. To be accuftomed; to practife cuf- 


tomarily. 

They yfe to place him that fhall be their captain 
upon a ftone, always referved for that purpofe, and 

laced commonly upon a hill. Sperfer, 

In polling of trees, many do 4/¢ to Jeave a bough 
or two on the top, to help to draw up the fap. Bacon. 

A prudent governor, to advance religion, will not 
confider men’s duty, but their practice; not what 
they ought to do, but what they yfe todo. South. 

2, To be cuftomarily in any manner; to 
be wont. 

Fears w/e to be reprefented in fuch an imaginary 
fafhion, as they rather dazzle men’s eyes than open 
them. Bacon. 

The waters going and returning as the waves and 
great commotions of the fea xfe to do, retired lei- 
turely. J Burnet. 


3. To frequent; to inhabit. 


Chapman. | 


US H 


Obfolete. 
Conduct me well 
In thefe trange ways, where never foot did ~/. 
Spenfer. 
Snakes that w/e within the houfe for hade 
Securely lurk, and like a plague invade 
Thr cattle with venom. May. 
Ye vallies low, where the mild whifpers v/e 


Of thades, and wanton winds, and gulhing brooks. 
s Milton. 


U'serur. adj. [ufe and full. | Convenient ; 


profitable to any end; conducive or help- 


fultoany purpofe ; valuable for ufe. 
Providence would only enter mankind into the 
ufeful knowledge of her trealures, leaving the reft 
to employ our induftry. More. 
Gold and fiiver being little ufeful to the life of 
man, in proportion to food, raiment, and carriage, 
has its value only from the confeot of inen. Locke. 
That the legiflature thould have power to change 
the fucceffion, is very u/iful towards preferving our 
rcligion and liberty. Swift. 
Deliver a particular account of the great and ufe- 
Sul things-already pertormed. Swift. 
Next to readin2, meditation, and prayer, there 
is nothing that fo fecures our hearts from fooli(h 
pions, nothing that preferves fo holy and wife a 
frame of mind, as fome ufefu/, humble employ- 


ment of ourfelves. Law. } 


U'seFuLcy, adv, [from ueful.) In fucha 


manner as to help forward fome end. 

In this account they muft conftitute two at leaft, 
male and female, in every fpecies; which chance 
could not have made fo very nearly alike without 
copying, nor fo ufeful/y differing without contri- 
vance. Bentley. 


U'serutness. a fJ. Conducivenefs or 


helpfulnefs to fome end. 

The grandeur of the commonwealth thows itfelf 
chiefly in works that were neceflary or convenient. 
On the contrary, the magnificence of Rome, under 
the emperors, was rather for oltentation than any 


real ufefulne/s. Addifon. 


U'sexess. adj. [from wfe.] An{wering no 


purpofe ; having no end. 
So have I feen the loit clouds pour 

Joto the fea an wfel:fs thow'r ; 

And the vext failors curfe the rain 

For which poor fhepherds pray’d in vain. Waler, 
The hurtful teeth of vipers are u/e/e/s to us, and 

yet are parts of their bodies. Boyle. 
His friend, on whofe affiftance he moft relied, 

either proves falie and forfakes him, or looks on 

with an w/e/-/s pity, and cannot help him. Rogers, 
The waterman forlorn along the fhore 


Penfive reclines upon his w/fele/s oar. Gay. 


U'secessty. adv. [from ufele/s.] With- 


outthe quality of anfwering any purpofe. 


In a faunterivg humour, fome, out of cuftom, 
let a good part of their lives run ufele/sly away, 
without bufinefs or recreation. ocke, 


U'seLessness. z. /. [trom w/ele/s.] Unfit- 


nefs to any end. 
He made a learned difcourfe on the trouble, ufe- 
leffnefa, and indecency of foxcs wearing tails. L’ Ejir. 
He would convince them of the vanity and w/e. 
lefnefs of that learning, which makes not the pof- 
felfor a better man. South, 


U'ser. x. /. [from ne, ] One who uies. 


Such things which, by imparting the delight to 
others, make the wer thereof welcome, as mufick, 
danciog, hunting, teafting, riding. Sidney. 

That wind-like yfer of his fcet, faire Thetis’ 

progenie. Chapman, 

My lord received from the countefs of Warwick, 
a lady powerful in the court, and indeed a virtuous 
xfer of her power, the beit advice that was cver 
given. Witton, 


USHER. w. f. [huifver, French. ] 
le One whofe bufinefs is to introduce 


ftrangers, or walk before a perfon of 
high rank. 
The wife of Antony 
Should have an army for an u/her, and 
The neighs of horfe to tell her approach, 
Long cra the did appear. Sbhuk/peare. 


UsqueBalucnH. n.f. 


U'stion. 2. f. 


US U 


You make guards and u/bers march before, and 


then enters your prince. Later. 
Gay paid his courtfhip with the crowd, 

As far as modeft pride allow'd 5 

Rejects a tervile uf/ber’s place, 

And leaves St. James’s in difprace. Swift. 


2. An under-teacher; one who introducse 


young fcholars to higher learning. 
Though grammac’s profits lefs than rhctorick’s 
are, 
Yet ev’n in thofe his x/ber claims a Mare. Dryden. 


Yo U/sHer. v.a. (from the noun.} To 


introduce as a forerunner or harvinger ; 
to forerun, 
No fun thallever u/ber forth my honours, 
Or gild again the noble trosps that waited 
Upon my {miles. Shalfpeare. 
The fun, 
Declin’, was hating now with prone carcer 
To th’ ocean ifles; and, in th’ afcending Icale 
Of heav'’n, the fhars, that «/her evening, rofe. 
AlNtce, 
As the deluge is reprefented a difruption of the 
aby(s, fo the future combultion of the earth is to be 
ufbered in, and accompanied, with violent impref- 
fions upon mature, and the chief will be easth- 
quakes. Burnet. 
With fongs and dance we celebrate the day, 
And with due honours y/ber in the May. Dryden, 
The Examiner was u/bered into the world by a 
letter, fetting forth the great genius of the author. 
Addifane 
Oh name for ever fad, for ever dear! 
Sull breath’d in fighs, fill x/Ber*d with a tear. 
Pope. 
[An Irifh and Erfe 
word, which fignifies the water of life. ] 
It is a compounded diftilled fpirit, being 
drawn on aromaticks ; and the Irith fore 
is particularly diftinguithed for its plea- 
fant and mild flavour, The Highland 
fort is fomewhat hotter ; and, by corrup- 
tion, in Scottifh they call it wifey. 
[u/ftion, Fr. uus, Latin. } 
The act of burning ; the itate of being 
burned. 


Usto’rius. adj. (ufum, Latin.} Having 


the quality of burning, 

The power of a burning glafs is by an wforious 
quality in the mirror or glafs, arifing trom a certain 
unknown fublitantial form. Watts, 


U'suaL. adj, [ufuel, French.] Common} 


frequent ; cuftomary; frequently occur- 
ring. 
Confultation with oracles was a thing very vfual 
and frequent in their times. faker, 
Could I the care of Providence deferve, 
Heav’n mult deftroy me, if it would prefervey 
Aud that’s my fate, or fure it would have fent 
Some ufual evil for my puaifhment. Dryden, 
For reots and herbage, rais’d at huurs to (pare, 
With humble onik, compos'd bis «/ua/ farc. 
Harte, 


I USUALLY, adv. [from ujual.) Com- 


monly ; frequently ; cuftomarily. 

The finding out the fimilitudes of different things, 
wherein the fancy is converiant, is u/ually a bar to 
the difceruing the dilparities of Gmilar appearances, 
which is the bufiuels of difcretion. Fell, 

If men’s detises are ujual/y as large as their abili% 
ties, What courfe we took to allure ihe former, by 
that we might engage the latter, South, 

Where men err againft this method, it is ufual/y 
on purpofe, and to lhew their learning. Swift. 


U’suatness. u. f. [from x/ual.] Coma 


monnefs; frequency. = . 


Usuca'r tion, x. /. [u/us and capis, Lat. } 


In the civil law, the acquifition of the 
property of a thing by poffeffion and en. 
joyment thereof tor a certain term of 
years prefcribed by law. Dia, 


Usurxucr. 7. ig [u/ufruit, Freach ; ufus 


6ra 


COTO 
and frufus, Latin.) The temporary 
ufe; enjoyment of the profits, without 
power to alienate. 
The perfons receiving the fame have only the 


ufefrué? thereof, and wot any fee or inheritance 
therein. Ayliffe. 


Usurau'ctuary. x. f. [ufufrudtuaire, Fr. 
ufufruuarias, Latin.] One that has the 
ufe and temporary profit, not the pro- 
pertr, of a thing. 

‘Ihe parfons of parithes are not in law accounted 
proprietors, but only x/afrucfuarics, as having no 
right of fee imple veited in chem. Ayli ffes 
To U/surne. v. n [ufera, Latin.) To 
practife ufury; to take interet for 
money. 

ls this the balfam that the u/uring fenate 
Pours into captaia’s wounds ? Shak/peare. 
U/sureR. z. f. [#/arier, French; /xra, 
Latin.) One who puts money out at 
interet. Commonly ufed for one that 


takes exorbitant intereft. 
Fie! thou thanv’it thy hape, thy love, thy wit; 
Which, like an ufurer, abound'it in all, 
And utet none in that true ufe indeed, 
Which thould bedeck thy thape, tby love, thy wit. 
Shuk/peare. 
When ufurers tell their gold i” th’ field, 
And bawds and whores do churches build. Sbat/p. 
If thou lend money to any that is poor, thou 
fhalt not be tohim as an sjurer, nor lay upon him 
ufurv. Exodus. 
There may be no commutative injuftice, while 
each retains a mutual benent; the «/urer for his 
money, the borrower for his induftry. Child. 
The alles uluræ occalioned great tumults among 
the people; yet he that took it was not recxoned to 
trantgrefs any law; and there were fome greedy 
ufarers that exacted double, triple. Arbsthnot. 
Usu’rious. adj. [xfuatre, French; from 
xjury.) Given to the practice of ufury ; 
exorbitantly greedy of profit. 
For every hour that thou wilt fpare me now, 
I will allow, 
Ufurious god of love, twenty to thee, 
When with my brown my grey hairs equa: be. 
Denne, 
Za Usu're. v. a. [ufurper, French ; ujurpo, 
Latin.}] To poffefs by force or intrafion ; 
10 seize or poilefs without right. 
So ugly a darknefs, as if it would prevent the 
aight’s coming, uf/arped the day’s right. Sidney. | 
Not having the natural fuperiority of fathers, their ! 
power mult be ufurped, and thea unlawful; or, if 
Jawtul, then granted or confented unto by them 
ever whom they exercife the fame, or elle given 
them extraordinarily from God. Hooker. 
ln as much as the due citimation of heavenly 
truth dependeth wholly upon the known and ap- 
proved authority of thofe famoas oracles of God, 
at greatly behoveth the church to have always molt 
{pecial care, let human inventions %/«'p the room 
and title of divine worfhip. Hosker. 
Vitorious prince of York! 
Before I fee thee feated in that throne 
Which now the houfe of Lancalter ujurps, 
Thefe eyes (hall never clofe. Seak/peare. 
What art thou, that u/urp Jè this time of night, 
Together with that fair and warlike form ? 5424/7. 
Their fox-like thefts are fo rank, asa man may | 
find whole pages ufurfed from one author. ! 
Lin Fonfon. | 
So he dies, 
Rut fonn revives; death over him no pow’r 


Shall long wfurp: ere the third dawniag light i 


Return, the tars of morn fhall fee him rife 
Out of his erave. 
All fountains of the deep 

Rroke up, thall heave the ocean to ufurp 
Beyond all bounds, till inundation riie 
Above the highelt hills. 

Farewell cour’, 
Where vice not only hath z/urpr the place, 
Bat the reward, and even the aame, of virtue. 

Denham. 


Milion. 


UMEE 


U ITM 


X'our care about your banks infers a feat ‘ fuch asthe veffels of the kitchen, or tools 
Or threat’ning foods and inundations near: of a trade. 
It fo, a juft reprize would only be Burn but his books; he has brave urenfil 
A DE s 9 Sy 
Of what the land »/urp’a upon the fea. Dryden. Which, when he has a houle, he "Il deck withal. 
Wao next #/urps wiil a jult prince appear, Shakipeare 
So much your ruin will his reiga endear. Dryden. page 


Strugg'iag in vain, impatient of her load, 
And lab’ring underneath the pond’rous God, 
The more (he trove to thake him from her breaft, 
With more and far fuperiour force he prets’d, 
Commands his entrance, and without controul 
U/urps her organs, and infpires her foul. Drydez:. 
Who ’s this, that dares u/urp 
‘The guards and habit of Numidia’s prince? Audi/. 
Usurpa/Tion. 2. /. [ufurpation, French; 
from wjurp.} Forcible, unjuft, illegal 
feizure or poffeffion. 
The Piercies, 
Finding his ufu’ pation moit unjuft, 
Eudcavour’d my advancement to the throne. 
Shak/peare. 
Succeeding kings recovery of their right from 
ubjult u/urpaiicni, shall never be prejudiced by any 
act of mine, King Charles. 


Mules after thefe, camels and dromedaries, 
And waggons fraught with utenftis of war, Milton, 
Tithes and lands given to God are never, and 
plate, veltments, and other facred wrenfils, are fel- 
dom confecrated. Souibe 
The fprings of life their former vigour feel ; 
Such zeal he had for that vile wren/id. Gar:b, 


U'TERINE, adj. (uterin, French ; uterinus, 


Latin.] Belonging to the womb. 

In hot climates, and where the aserine parts ete 
ceed in heat, by the coldnefs of fome fimple, they 
may be reduced unto a conceptive conftitution. 

Brow. 

The veffels of the interiour glandulous fubitance 
of the womb, are contorted with turnings and meane 
ders, that they might accommodate themfelves 
without danger of rupture to the neceffary extention 
of the uterine fubitance. Ray. 


U'TERUS. u.f. [Latin.] The womb. 


To raife a tempeft on the fea was ufurpation on| UỌTI'LITY. a. f. [asiltte, French; x¢tilitesy 


the prerogative of Neptune, who had given him no 

leave. Dryden. 
O bafenefs to fupport a tyrant throne, 

And cruth your treeborn brethren of the world! 

Nay, to become a part of ufu pation, 

T’ elpoufe the tyrant’s perfon and her crimes. 

Drydes. 

Whatever oppofition was made to the u/urpations 

of king James, proceeded altogether from the church 

of England. Swift, 


Usu’rper. x. f. [from xfurp.] One who 


feizes or poffeffes that to which he has no* 


night, It is generally ufed to one who 
excludes the right heir from the throne. 

Ever fithence he hath continued his firt ufurped 
power, and now cxacteth upon all men what he 
litt: fo that now to fubdue or expel an u/urper, 


fhould be no unjuft enterprize, but a reftitution of | U'yys. 7. 


antient right unto the crown. 
Richard duke of York 
Was rightful heir unto the Englith crown; 
And that your majelty was an ufurper. Sbak/peare. 
But this u/urper his encroachment proud 
Stays not on man; to God his tow'r intends 


Speafer. 


Latin.] Ufetulnefs; profit; conveni- 
ence; advantageoufnefs: applied to 
things only; as, bis back is of great 
utility; not, this bock wes auritten for 
the utility of febolars. 

Thole things which have long gone together, are 
confederate ; whereas new things piece not fo well 5 
but though they help by theu wsisity, yet they trouble 
by their inconformity, Bacon, 

Should we blindly obey the reftraints of phyficians 
and aitrologers, we fhould confiae the uriliry of phy~ 
fick unto a very few days. brave 

M. Zulichem defired me that I would give 2 
relation of the cure of the gout, that might be made 
publick, as a thing which might prove of common 
utility to fo greai nuravers as were fubject to that 
difeale. Temple. 
J- A word which probabiy is 
corrupted, at leaft is not now underitood. 

Uris was the odave of a faint’s day, and 
may perhaps be taken for any feftivity. 

Then here will be old wis: it wall be an excela 
lent ftratagem. Shut ipeare. 


Siam aie asuacce: Milter.  U'rMosT. adj. [urmærr, Saxon; trom 
Few ufurpers to the fhades defcend U : } J [ 4 re 4 
By a dry death, or with a quiet ead. Dryden. ureen. 


He griev’d, the land he ireeJ thould be opprets’d, 
And he lefs tor it than y/xrpers do. Dryden, 


Usu'RPINGLY. adv. [trom u/urp.} With. 


out jut claim. 

Lay afide the fword, 
Which fways vfus ping/y thefe feveral titles, 
And put the fame into young Arthur’s hand, 


He that high does ít, and all things fee 
With equal eyes, thcir merits to rettore; 
Behold, what ye this day bave done tor me, 
And what I cannot quit, requite with w/ury. 


Spenfer. 
The withed day is come at laft, 
That hall, for all che pains and forrows pait, 
Pay to her fury of long delight. Spenfer. 


Uur angles are like money put to ufmy; they 


may thrive, though we fit ttill and do nothing. 


IU'TMOST. x. 


1. Extreme ; placed at the extremity, 


Much likea fubtile fpider, which doth fit 
In middle of her web, which fpreadeth wide ; 
If aught do touch the wton2f thread of it, 

She feels it inftantly on every tide. Daviese 
As far remov’d from God, acd light of heav’n, 
As trom the ceater thrice toth’ utmo/? pole, Miitan. 

I went, by your command, 


„Thy right royal fovereign. ? Shak/peare. To view the wfmo/ limits of the land, Dryden, 
1 U'sury. a. f2 [ufuré, French; wera, | 2. Being in the higheft degree. 
Latin. ] . l 'Il undertake to bring him, 
1. Money paid for the ufe of money; in- | Where he thall anfwer by a lawful form, 
terek. In peace, to his xt7r/? peril. Sh2k/pesre, 


J- -The moft that can be; 
the greatelt power; the higheft degree; 
the greateft effort. 

What mifcarries, 
Shalt be the general’s fault, though he perform 
To th’ wtmoff of a man. Sbak/pestree 


I will be free, 
E¥en to the udmoff as I pleafein words.  Séak/p. 


Such a conicience, as has employed the urmei of 


Milten. 2e The practice of taking intereft. 


Ure'nsin. 2. fa [utenfle, French; utenfile, 


its ability to give idel! the bett information, and 
clearelt Knowledge of its duty, that it Can, 1s a 
rational ground for a man to build fuch an hope upon. 

Soush, 


Walton. 

What he borrows from the antients, he repays 
with wfury of his own; in coin as good, and almott 
as univertally valuable, Dryden. 


Tha Try your fortune. 
(CS 


—] have to the wtas/f, 
rate 
Without juft caufe ? Dryden, 
A man, having carefully enquired into all the 
grounds of probability and unlikelinefs, and done 
his xtmcf to inform himfelf in all particulars, may 
come to ackoowledze on which fide the probability 
reits. Lakea 
‘The enemy thiazs of raifing threefcore thoulang 


, Doit thou think me defpee 
commonly ufcd with fome reproach. 
Ujwy biingeth the treafure of a realm into few 
hands: for the ufurer being at certainties, and others 
at uncertainties, at the end molt of che money will 
be in the box, Bacen. 


low Latin.} An inftrument for any ufe, 
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me: let us perform our w/mf?, and we fhatl over. 
whelm thein with our multitudes. dddijon, 
U'rrer, adj, [vecen, Saxon.) 
1. Situate on the outfide, or remote from 


the centre. 
In my fight 

Through ureer and through middle darknefs borne, 

I fung of chaos and cternal night. Milton. 
2. Placed beyond any compa; out of any 

pute, 

Purlue thefe fons of darknefs ; drive them out 
From all heav'n's bounds into the «rer deep. 
Milton. 

3. Extreme; exceflive ; utmoft. This items 

to be Milton’s meaning here, though the 


former tenfe may ferve. 
Such place eternal jultice had prepar’d 
For thote rebellious; here their prifon ordain’d 
In utter darknefs; and their portion fet 
As far remov’d trom God, and light ot heav'n, 


As from the center thrice to th’ utmolt pole. 
Ailton, 


4. Complete ; total. 
The parliament thought the urter taking it away 


necellary for the prefervation of the kingdoin. 
Clarendon. 


5. Peremptory. 

“There could not be any other eftimate made of the 
lofs, than by the zerer retufal of the auxiliary tegi- 
ments of London apd Kent to march tarther. 

Clarendon, 
6. Perfect; mere. 

They feel tewer corporal pains, and are x/ter 
Arangers to all thufe anxious thoughts which difquiet 
mankind. Atterbury. 


JoU'rrer. v. a. [fromthe adjective; 
to make publick, or fet out; palem fa- 


cere. | 
p. To tpeak ; to pronounce ; to exprefs. 
Men fpake not with the initruments of writing, 
neither writ with the inftruments of fpeech, and 
yet things recorded with the one, and wisered with 
the other, may be preached well enough with both. 
llæker. 
Thefe very words [ ’ve heard him xeter. 
Shak p care. 
There*s more gold: but firrah, 
We fay the dead are well, Bing it to that, 
The gold 1 give thee will I melt, and pour 
Down thy ill-xreering throat. Shak/peare, 
Shall not they teach thee and tell thee, and zerer 
words but of their heart? Job. 
Who knows but his poor, bleeding heart, 
Amidit its agonies, remember’d Marcia, 
And the lalt words he it/er’d call'd me cruel ! 
Addifon, 
2. To difclofe ; to difcover ; to publith. 
When do partial and finifter affections more wtter 
themlelves, than when an election is committed 
to many. Pebitgift. 
Were it folly to be modeft in sitering what is 
Raoown to all the world ? Raleigh, 
l meant my words thould not reach your ears ; 
but what I utter’ was moft true, Dryden. 
3. To fell; to vend. 
Such mortal drugs t have, but Mantua’s law 


Is death to any he that utters them.  Shakfpeare. 
They bring it home, and. after it commonly by 
Abbor. 


the name of Newfoundland Ath. 

The Devonthire and Somerfetthire grafiers fred 
yearly great droves of cattle in the north quarter of 
Cornwall, and xeter them at home. Curese, 

4. To difperfe ; to emit at large, 

To preferve us from ruin, the whole kingdom 
fhould continue in a firm sefolution never to receive 
or utter this fatal coin. Sauift. 

U'rrerasur. adj, [from vter,] Expref- 
fible ; fuch as may be uttered, 


U'TTERANGE. 2. f. [from xtter. | 
1. Pronunciation; manner of fpeaking. 
He with wit’rance grave, and countenance fad, 
From point to point difcours’d. his voyage. Spenfer. 
Many a man thinks admirably well, who has a 
poor utterance; while others have acharming man- 
uer of fpecch, but their thoughts are triflings Farts. 


VUL 
| 2e fowtrance, French.) Extremity ; terns 
of extreme hoftility. Ouc of ufe. 


Orhim l gather’d honoury 
Which he to feck of me again perforce, 


Lehoves me keep at utterance. Shakfpeare, 
Come, tate, into the lift, 
And champion me to th’ uficrance. Shakfpeare. 


3. Vocal expreffion; emiffion from the 
mouth, 
Till Adam, though no lefs than Eve ahuth'd, 


At length gave wirerance to Uhele words conittrain'd. 
Milten. 


Speaking is a fenfible exprellion of the notions of 
the mind, by feveral difcriminations of utterance of 
voice, ufed as figns, having by confent feveral deter- 
minate fignificancies. Holder. 

There have been fome inventions, which have 
been able for the xtterance of articulate founds, as 
the {peaking of certain words. Wilkins. 


U'rrerer. wf. [from arer. ] 

1. One who pronounces, 

z. A divulger ; a difclofer. 
| Utterers of fecrets he trom thence debarr’d ; 

Babblers of folly, and blazers of crime. = Spenfer. 

he A feller ja venden 
[from aiter.] Fully ; 
For the not 


U'rrer Ly. adv. 
| completely; perfectly. 
part in an all fenfe. 

God, whofe property is to hew his mercies then 
preatett, when they are neareit to be wéter/y de- 


fpaired. locker. 


| 
| 
l 
| Arguments taken from the authority of men, may 
| not oniy fo far forth as hath been declared, but fur- 
ther allo, be of fome force in human fciences ; 
which force, be it neve: fo fmall, doth thew that 
they are not witcr/y naught. Hooker. 
All your int’rett in hole territories 
Is utterly bereft yous all is loft. Shak (peare. 
He was fo utterly tired with an employment fo 
contrary to his humour, that he did not confider the 
means that would lead him out of it. C/.zrestdon. 
| There is no where any nation fo wzte:vy lolt te 
all things of law and morality, as nor to believe the 
exiltence ot God. Wilkins. 
While in the lef, we cannot be wéfer/y infenfible 
| 


of the afftictions that befal us. Atterbury. 


U'’rrermost, adj, [from xtter.] 
1. Extreme; being in the higheit degree. 
Bereave me not, 
Whereon {livel thy gentle looks, thy aid, 
Thy counfel, in this wtermof diltrefs. 
2. Moft remote, 


The land, from the wtrfermo/ end of the ftraits an 
Abbot. 


Mim. 


Peru fide, did go towards the fouth. 
U'rrermost. m. fe The greatett, 
There needed neither promile nor pesfuation to 
make her do her utferm2/t for her father's fervice: 
Sidney. 
He cannot nave fufficient honour done unto him; 
but the usfer mcf? we can do, we mult. Hooker. 


U'veous. adj. [from wva, Latin. | 
The xveous coat, or iris, of the eye, hath 2 muf- 
culous power, and can dilate and contract that round 


hole in it, called the pupil. Ray. 


FULCA'NO, n. fo [Italian.] A burning 
mountain; it is commonly written, after 


the Italian, volcano. 

Earth calcined flies off into the air; the afhes ol 
burning mountains, in wo/cancsy will be carried to 
great diltancese of buthiot. 

Vu'tcar, adj. [{waleaire, French; wul- 
garis, Latin. | 

t. Plebeian; fuiting to the common 
people ; practifed among the common 
people. 

Men who have paffed all their time in low and 
vulgar life, cannot have a fuitable idea of the feveral 
beauties and blemrhes in the actions of great men. 

Addifone 
2. Vernacular; national. 

le might he more uleful to the Englith reader, 
who was to be his immediate care, tu wiile in our 
vulgar language. Lehi. 


VUL 


3. Means; low; being of the eommos 


rate. 
le requiring too great a fapacity for vulgar minds, 
to draw the line between virtue and vice, no wonder 
if molt men attempt uot a laborious fcrutiny into 
things themfelves, but only take names and words, 
and forein them. Sourd. 
Now walling years my former ftrength confound, 
And added woes have bowed me tothe ground: 
Yer by the (tubble you may gucfs the grainy 
Arnd mark the ruinsof no vu/gar man. 
4. Publick ; commonly bruited. 
Do you hear aught of a battle toward ?—— 
—Moft lure, and vulgar ; every one hears thate 
Shak{peare. 
Vulicar. n. f. [vulgaire, Fr.) ‘The come 
mon people. 


Broome. 


I'll about ; 
Drive away the vulgar from the freets.  Shat/p. 

‘Thofe men, and their adherents were then looked 
upon by the affrighted vulgar as greater protectors 
ot their laws and liberties than myfelf. K. Charles. 

The mok confidering and wifett men, in all ages 
and nations, have conitantly differed from the vul- 
gar in their thought, Milking. 

‘Fhe vulgar rmagine the pretender to have beea 
a child impofed upon the nation by the fraudulent 
zeal of his parents, and their bigoted countellors. 

Sect, 
Vo'icarism. nf. [from vulgar.) Grof- 
nefs; vulgarity. 

The great events of Greek and Roman fable and 
hitlory, which early education, and the ufual courte 
of reading, have made familiar and intereiting to ail 
Europe, without being degraded.by the vuigarifm of 
ordinary lite in any country. Reyncldse 

VULGARITY., 2 fJ. [from uwear, | 
1. Meannefs ; ftate of the loweit people. 

Although their condition may place them many 
{pheres above the multitude; yet are they Mil 
within the line of vuigarity and democratical ene- 
mies to truth. Brown. 

True it-is, and L hope! ‘hall not offend their ve 
garities if l fay, they are daily mocked inte error by 
devifers. Brown, 

2. Mean or grofs mode. 

Is the grandefophos of Perfius, and the fublimity 
of Juvenal,-to be circumferibed with the meanne's 
of words, and vulgarity of exprefiion ? Dryden 


Vu'LGARLY. adv, [from vulzar.] Com. 
monly; in the ordinary manner; among 


the common people. 
He was, which people much refpe&t 
In princes, and which pleafes vudyayly, 
Of goodly perfonage and of tweet alpet. Daniel, 
He that believes himfelt uncapable of pardon, 
goes on without thought of reforming; fuch an one 
we call Vu/garly a delperate perfon. Hammond, 
As it is valgurly underftocd, that he cut a paf- 
fage for his army through thefe mighty mountains, 
it may lvem incredible. Brown, 
VULNERABLE. adj. [ vulnerable, Fr. vula 
nerabilis, Late] Sufceptive of wounds ; 
liable to external injuries. 
Let fall thy blade on vulnerable cret ; 
| T beara charmed itic, Walch muit not yisid 
‘Vo one of woman born. ha lf/prare, 
| Achilles, theugh dipt in Styx, yet having his heel 
untouched by that water, although he were fortihed 
elfewhere, he was slain in that part, as only tuie 
rerable in the inferiour and brutal part. Brows, 
| Vu/LNeRary. adi. [vulueraire, Fr. vul- 


4 
NerUrius, Lat.] Uietul in the cure of 
wounds. 
Try whether the iame effect will not enfre by 
common wvu/rerary plaitters. Brown, 
l kept the oritice open, and preferibed him vud 
j nerarics. Wifcusan, 
To VU'LNERATE. wv a, [euluero, Lat. | 
Te wound; to hurt. 
There is an intercourle between the magnetic 
unguent and the widnercted body. GlanvilZ, 
Vu'ieine. adj. (vulpinus, Lat.) Belong. 
ing tu a fox, 


rev U 


Vu'ttrene. ef. (vultur, Lat.} A large 
bird of prey, remarkable for voracity. | 
Nor the night raven, that ftill deadly yells, 
Nor griefly vultures, make us once affear’d, 
Spenter. 
We 've willing dames enough, there cannovibe 
That vulture in you, tə devour fo many 
As will to greatnefs dedicate themlelves. 
A rav’nous eure in his open’d fide 
Her croozed beak and cruel talons tred. Dryden, 
Vu'LTURINE. adj. [vulturinis, Laun. | 
Belonging to a vulture. | 


U'vuLa. sefe (uvula, Lat.) Inanatomy, | 


Shak/p. 


ee 
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¥ 7 Isa letter of which the form is not | 

\ to be found in the alphabets of the 
learned languages ; though it is not im- 
probable that by our w is expreffed the 
found of the Koman v, and the Ealick f. 
Both the form and found are excluded 
from the languages derived trom the 
Latin, Wis fometimes improperly ufed 
in diphthongs as a vowel for u; viw, 
firew : the found of w confonant, if it 
be a confonant, is uniform. 

Jo WA'BBLE. v m. [a low barbarous 
word.) To move from fide to fide; to 
change direétion. 


If in your work you find it wadd/e; that is, that 
one fide of the flat inclines to the right or left hand, 
with foft blows of an hammer fet it to sights, and 
then fcrew it hard up. Moxon. 


Wap. ne f. [peod, hay, Sax. ] 

y. A bundle of itraw or other loofe matter 
thruft clofe together. 

2. Wadd, or black lead, is a mineral of 
great ufe and value. Woodward, 


Wa'poine. z. f. [from wad, vad, Ilan. 
dick.] A kind of foft tuff loofely 
woven, with which the fkirts of coats 
are ftuffed out. i 


Yo WADDLE., vw. n, [wagghelen, Dutch, 
to waggle; whence, by a cafual corrup- 
tion, waddle.| To fhake, in walking, 
from fide to fide; to devixte in motion 
from a righe line. 

She could have run aod wadd/ed all about. 


Shakfpeare. 

The ftrutting petticoat fmooths and levels all 
diftinQions; while I cannot but be troubled to fee 
fo many well~fhaped, innocent virgins bloated up, 
aod waddling up and down, like big-bellied women, 


Spechetor. 
The farmer’s goofe, 
Grown fat with corn and Atting Rill, 
Can (carce get o’er the barn-door fill, 
And hardly waddves forth to cool 
Her belly in th’ neighb’ring pool. Swift, 


Dulnefs, of bufinefs the directing foul, 
To human heads like biafs to the bowl; 
Which, as more pond’rous, makes their aim more 

true, 


Obliquely wadding to the mark in view. 
l 


Popis 


UXO 
a round foft fpongeous body, fufpended 


from the palate, near the foramina of the 
noftrils, over the glottis. Dif. 
By an inftrument bended up at one end, I got up 
behind the uvula. Wijeman, 
UXO'RIOUS. adj. [uxorius, Lat.] sub. 
millively fond of a wife; intected with 
connubial dotage. 
Towards his'queen he was nothing wxoriows, nor 
fcarce indulgent; but companionable and refpective, 


Bacon. 
That xxorious king, whofe'heart, though large, 


U X O 
Reguil’d by fair idolatreffes, fell 
To idols foul. 
blow wouldft thou infult, 
When ] mut live wxoricus to thy will 


Ali eo, 


In perfeét thraldom ! how again betray me! Ifiltor. 


UxolrtousLy. adj. (from wxorions.| With 
fond fubmiffion to a wife. 
If thou art thus vxorisufly inclin’d _ 
To bear thy bondage with a willing miod, 
Prepare thy meck. Dryden. 
Uxol’riousness. 2 f. [from wxorioas. ] 
Connubial dotage ; fond fubmiffion to a 
wife. 


W 
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She dgawls her words, and wadules in her pace ; 
Unwathe her hands, and much befnofft her tace. 
Young. 
To WADE., v. n. [from vadum, Lat. pro- 
nounced wadum. | 


1. To walk through the waters ; to pafs 
water without {wimming. 
We ’Il wade tothe market-place in Frenchmen’s 


blood. Shakfpeare. 
She waded through the dirt to pluck him off. 
Shak/peare. 


I am in blood 
Stept in fo far, that, (hould I wwadeno more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er. Shak/peare, 
He ftaid feven days at the Craffus, until a bridge 
was made fcr the trarfporting of his army, tor that 


the river was not to be seaded over. Kuolles. 
Then, fince fortune’s favours fade, 

You that in her arms do fleep, 
Learn to fwim, and not to wade, 

For the hearts of kings are deep. Wotton, 


With head, hands, wings, or feet purfues his way, 
And {wims, or finks, or wades, or creeps, or flies. 


Milton, 
It is hard to wade deep in baths where fprings 
arile. Brown. 


Fowls that frequent waters, and only wade, have 
as well long legs as long necks; and thofe that are 
made for (wimming have feet like oars. More. 


| 2. To pafs difficultly and laborioufly. 


They were not permitted to enter into war, ner 
conclude any league of peace, nor to wade through 
any act of moment between them and foreign tates, 
unlefs the oracle of God, or his prophets, were firft 
confulied with. Hooker. 

I have waded through the whole caufe, fearching 
the truth by the caufes of truth. Hocker, 

Virtue gives herfelf light, through darknefs for to 

wade. Spenfer. 

Occafions you have met with to excite your facul- 
ties to wade a little farther into the pofitive part of 
thefe doctrines. Hammond. 

I fhould chufe rather with fpitting and {corn to 
be tumbled into the duft in blood, bearing witnefs to 
any known truth of our Lord; than, by a denial of 
thofe truths, through blood and perjury wade toa 
{ceptre, and lord it in a throne. South. 

> Tis not to my purpofe to wade into thofe bottom- 
lefs controverfties, which, like a gulph, have fwal- 
lowed up fo much time of learned men. 

Decay of Piety. 
The dame as thy 
Now tried the ftairs, and wading through the night, 
Scarch’d all the deep recefs, and ufher’d into light. 


Dryden. 


WAF 


The wrathful God then plunges from above, 
And where in thickeft waves the fparkles drove, 
There lights, and ades through tumes, and gropes 

his way, y 
Half-fing’d, half-Aifled. Dryden. 

The king’s admirable conduct has waded through 
all thefe ditncufties. Davenant. 

Simonides, the more he contemplated the nature 
of the deity, found that he waden but the more out 
of his depth, and that he loft himielf in the thought. 


Addijox. 
WAFER. 2. f. [avafel, Dutch. ] 
le A thin cake. 
Wife, make us a dinner; fpare ficfh, neither 
corn; 
Make wafers and cakes, for our fheepe muft be 
fhorne. Tuffer 

Poor Sancho they perluaded that he enjoyed a 
great dominion, and then gave him nothing to fub- 
fit upon but wafers and marmalade. Pope. 

2. The bread given in the eucharift by the 
Romanitts. 

That the fame body of Chrift thould be in a thou. 
fand places at once; that the whole body fhould lie 
hid in alittle thin wafer, yet fo that the members 
thereof fhould not one run into another, but con- 
tinuediltinét, and have an order agreeable to a man’s 
body, it doth exceed reafon. Hall. 

3. Pae made to clofe letters. 


To WaFT. v. a. pret. wafied, or perhaps 
waft; participle paflive cafied, or waft. 
[probably from wave. ] 

1. To carry through the air, or on the 
water. 

A braver chaice of dauntlefs fpirits, 
Than now the Englitb bottoms have waft o'er, 
Did never float upon the fwelling tide. Sh.zk{pearee 
Our high admiral 
Shall waft them over with our royal fleet. 


Shakfpeare, 
Thence wafted with a merry gale, 
Sees Leinfter, and the golden vale. Drayton. 


Nor dares his tranfport-veffel crofs the waves, 
With fuch whofe bones are not compos’d in graves s 
A hundred years they wander on the fhore ; 

At length, their penance done, ace wafied o'er. 
Dryden, 
Lend to this wretch your hand, and waft him 
o'er 
To the fweet banks of yon forbidden fhore. 
Dryden 

From hence might firft {pring that opinion of the 

vehicles of fpirits; the vulgar conceiving that the 


breath was that wherein the foul was wafted and 
carried away. Ray. 


Y 
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They before wafted over their troops Into Sicily 
in open veflels. Arbuthnot. 

In vain you tell your parting lover, 

You wilh fair winds may wajit hin overs 
Alas! what winds can happy proves 
Tiat bear me far from what I love? 

Specd the foft intercourfe from foul to foul, 

And waft a figh from Indus to the pole. Pope. 
2. To buoy; to make float; to hinder 
from finking. 

Whether cripples, who have loft their thighs, will 
not fink but float; their lungs being able to wu/f? 
uo their bodies, which are in others overpoiled by 
the hinder legs, we have not made experiment. 

j Brown, 
. To beckon; to inform by a fign of any 
thing moving. 
To Wart., v.n., To float. 

lt teufed nearer yet, and then Me knew, 

That what before fhe but furmis’d, was true. 
Dryden, 
Thofe trumpets his triumphant entry tell, 
And now the fhouts waft near the citadel. 
Dryden. 
Warr. 2. /. [from the verb, ] 
3. A floating body. I know not wheiher 


authorized. 
From the bellowing eaft oft the whirlwind’s 
wing 
Sweeps up the burthen of whole wintry plains, 
In one wide waft. Thimyor. 
2, Motion ofa itreamer. Ufed as a token 
or mean of information at fea. 
WalpraGe. 2. f. [from vaft] Carriage 
by water or air. Not in ufe. 
What fhip of Epidamnum fays for me ?— 
—A ship you fent me to, to hire waftage. 
Sbak/peare, 
¥ ftalk about her door, 
Like a (trange foul upon the Stygian banke, 
Staying tor wa/tage. Shak /peare. 
Walrrer. z. f. [from wafi) A pailage 
boat. Ainfavorih, 


Walrrure. u. /. [from weft.] The act 
of waving. Not in ufc. 
You anfwer'd not ; 
But with an angry wufivre ot your hand 
Gave fign for me to leave you. Shab/peare. 


Go WAG. Ue A. { pagian, SAX. cuagger, 
Dutch.] To move lightly ; to fhake 
fliztitly. 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noiky 


When they arc fretted with the gufts ot heav'as 
Shadfpeare. 


All that pafs hifs and wag their heads at thee. 


Lamentations. 


Thou canft not way thy finger, or begin 
Fhe leait light motion, but ittecds to fine Dryden, 
So have I feen in black and white, 
A prating thing, a magpye hight, 
Maycttically talk ; 
A-ttately, worthle!s animal, 
That plics the tongus, and segs the tail, 
All flutter, pride, and talx. 
Go WaGc. wn, 
- an a 5 f 
te To be in quick or ludicrous motion. 
Le merrys be merry, my wife has all, 
For wom«n are Asrews both (hort and tall; 
[s merry in hall, where beards wag all. 
Shut/peare. 
I can counterfeit the deep tragedian, 
Tremble ana ltart at tugging ot a itraw. 
Shak/peare. 
I wall fght wath him upon this theme, i 
Until ny eyelids will no longer weg. Sbxljpeare 
2, Vo go; to pack of, 
} will provoke him to ’t, or let him wag- 


— 


Sufit. 


Sóckfpei Pe. 


3. To be moved. 
Her charms fhe murter'd o'er; 
Acd yet the refty fieve tugg'd ne`cr the more : 
T wept for woe. 


Wac. a. Ae [pagan, Sax, to cheat.] Ary 


Prior, 


Dry K. 


WAG 


one ludicroufly mifchievous; a merry | 


droll. 
Cupid the way, that lately conquer'd had 
Wife counfellor:, flout captains puiflant ; 
And tied them taft to lead histriumphs bad, 
Glutted with them, cow plays with meanct things. 
Sidney. 
Was not my lord the vericez tug o’ th’ two? 
Shakfpcare. 
We wink at sags when they offend, 
And fpare the boy, ma hopes the maw may meod. 
Drina. 
. A counfellor never pleaded without æ picce of 
packthread in his hand which he ufed to twift about 
a finger all the while he was fpeaking: the wag: 
uled tocall it the thread of his difcourfe. Atdifon. 
Wace. wf. the plural wages is now only 
ufed. [ wegen, or wager, German ; gages, 
French, ] 
1, Pay given for fervice. 
All friends hall tafte 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The eup of their defervings. Shalfpeare. 
The laft petition is for my men; they are the 
poorelt, 
But poverty could never draw them from mc; 

That they may have their cvages duly paid them, 
And fomething over to remember me. Sbhak/peure. 
He with a mighty wage 
Won fuch, themfelves by oaih as deeply durft engage. 


Drayton, 
By Tom Thumb, a fairy page, 
Fe fent it, and doth him engage, 
By promife of a mighty wage, 
It fecretly to carry. Drayton. 


The thing itfelt is not only our duty, but our 
glory: and he who hath done this work, has in the f. 
very work partly received his wages. Scuib. 

2. Gage; pledge. Ainfworth. 
To WAGE. v, a. [The origination of this 
word, which is now only ufed in the 
phrafe ta cvage war, is not eafily dif 
covered ; avaegen, in German, is to at- 
tempt any thing dangerons. } . 


1. To attempt ; to venture, 
We meftinot think the Turk is fo unfkilful, 
NegleCting am attempt of cafe and gain, 
To wake and wage a danger prohitlels. Shakfpeare. 
2, Vo make; to carry on, Applied to 


Wawre 
Return to her, and fifty men difmifs’d ! 
Na; rather I abjure all roots, and chute 
To wage againit the enmity o° th’ air, 
To de a comrade with the wolf. ShaYpeare. 
The furnes of Greece wug'd idr at Troy. | 
Chapman. | 
Your reputation ceages war with the enemies oi! 
your royal family, cven within theis trenches. 
Dryden. | 
He ponder’d which of all his fons was fit 
To reign, and cuge immortal war with wit, 
Dryden. | 
3. [from UWiIEe, wages, | To fet to hire.: 
Not in ufe. 
Thou muft «age 
Thy works for wealth, aod lite for gold engage. 
p Sperfer. 
4. To take to hire ; to hire for pay; to 
hold in pay ; to employ for wages. Ob- 


folete. 
I feem’d his follower, not partner; and 
He wag`d me with his countenance, as if 
I had been mercenary. Shat fpeare. 
The officers of the admiralty having places cf fo 
good benchi, it is thcir parts, heing weji waged and 
rewarded, cxuctly to look into the found building oi 
fhips. Raleigh. 
The king had directed his courts of ordinary 
refort, and ws at the charge not only to wage 
juitice and their aninilters, but alfo to appoint the 
pie cullody of records, Bacon. 
This great lord came not over with any great 
number ol waged foldiers. Davies. 
. In law, 
When an ation of debt is brought agaist one, a 
ior money or chattels lelt or lent the defendant, the 


WAG 


defendant may teuwre his law; that is, fwear, and 
certain perfons with him, that he owes nothing to 
the plaintiff in manner as he hath declared. The 
offer to make the oath is called wager of law; and 
when it is accompliflicd, “it is called the making or 
doing of law. Blount. 
WA'CER, x. /. [from avage, to venture. } 
t Anett; any thing pledged upon a chance 


or performance. 
Love and mifchief made a wager, which thould 


bave moft power inme. Sidney. 
Full fait the tled, ne ever look'd behind; 
As it her lite upon the wager lay. Spener, 


As foon hereafter wall | evagers lay 

*Gaink whatan oracle fhall tay; 

Fool that I was, to venture to deny 

A tongue fo us'd to victory ! 

A tongue fo bleit by nature and by art, 

That never yet it fpoke but guin’d a heart. Cowley, 

Belides thefe plates for haorfe-races, the agers 
may be as the perfons pleale. Temple. 

Faétious, and fav’ring this ort’ other fide, 

Their wagers back their withes. Lr, dene 

If any atheilt can ftake his foul for a wager, 
aeainil luch an inexhauiteble difprocoition, iet him 
never hereafter accufe others of ciedulity. Bensley, 

2, Subjeét on which betts are lard. 

The fea rove with the winds which thould be 
louder ; and the fhrouds of the thip, with a ghaitful 
noife, to them that were in it wimnefied that their 
ruin was the wager of the other's contention. 

Sidney. 
3. [In law.] An offer to make oath. 
See To Wace in law. 

Multiplication of a€tions upoo the cafe were rare 
formerly, and there by wager of law oulted; which 
difcouraged many fuits. Hale, 

To WAGER. Ue a. [from the noun.] 4o 
lay; to pledge as a bett ; to pledge upen 
fome caivalty or perforinance, 

Twas merry, when you wayeredon your angling. 

Shak/peare. 

He that will Jay much to Itake upon every flying 
Rory, may as well wager his ctlate which way the 
wind will fit next morning. Govern. of the Lorgue.s 

l feed my father’s flock ; 
What can | ceager trom the common fock ? 
Dryden. 
Walces. wf, See Wace. 


Wa'ccery. x / (from waz.] Mif- 
chievous merriment; roguihh trick ; 
farcaitical gayety. 

Tis not the waggerics or cheats praQifed among 
fchool-boys, that make an atle man; but the prine 
ciples cl jutlice, generoiity, and fubriety. Lecke. 

Wa'cGisH. adj. [from wag.) Knavilhly 
metry; merrily mifchievous ; trolicke 
forme. 

Change fear and nicenefs, 
The handmaids ot all wome., or more truly, 
Woman its pretty fell, to tugg//> courage, 
Sbakjpeare. 

This new conceit is the waggif> fuggeition of 
fome fly ard feu!king atheis. Afere. 

A company of sweaggij2 boys watching of frogs at 
the fide ct a pond, (uli as any of them put up their 
heads, they woula be pelung them auwn with iiones. 
Children, fays.one ot the frogs, you never conhder, 
that though this may be play 10 you, “Us death +o us. 

L'Eftrange. 

As boys, on holidays let Icofe to play, 

Lay waggi/i traps for gils that pafs that way ; 
Then thout to fce in dirt and deep diltreis 
Some filly cit. . Diy den. 

Wa‘GGIsHLY. adv. [from waegifk.) ina 
waveifh manner. 

Wa'ccisuness. xe 4 [from -avazgiS.] 
Merry imifchief. 

A chriftiaa boy in Conftantinople had like to have 
been iloncd tor gagging, in a wageijbnefs, i weg 
billed fowl. Buon, 

To Wa'ccore, U. 4e [waggheler, Germ. | 
'To waddle ; to move from fide to fide. 

‘The {port Bafilius would thew to Zelmanc, was 
the mounting of his hawk at a keren; which getting 


W Al 
upon his wegg/ing wings with pain, as though the | 
air next to the earth were not fit tor his great body 
to fy through, was now grown to diminilh the fight ` 
o` himfelt. Sidney. : 
Why do you go nodding and tagging fo, as it 
hipethot? fays the goofe to her golicling. 
L’ Etrange. 
Waicons af) [pexen, Sax. avacghens, 
Dutch ; «vaga, Handick.) 
a. A heavy carriaze tor burdens. 
The Hungarian tents were encloted round with 
tuggons, one chained to another. Knolles. 
Magecns fraught with utenfils of ware Aiton. 
2. A chariot. Not in ufe. 
Now fair Phebus *gan decline in hafte 
His weary tcaggor to the weftern vale, 
Then to her waggon fhe betakes, 
And with her bears the witch. 
O Proferpina, 
For the flowers now that frighted thou let’ fall 
From Dis’s waggon. Shalfpeare. 
Her waggon {pokes made of long fpinners legs ; 
The cover, of the wings of grafshoppers. Shuh/p. 


Waiconace. m /. [from waggon. | 
Money paid for carriage in a wagon. 


Wa/cones. x. /. [from evagor.] One 
who drives a wagon. 

By this, the northern waggoner had fet 
His teveniold team behind the ttedfait itar, 
‘That was in ocean waves yet never wet.  Spenfer. 

Gallop apace, you fery-footed lteeds, 

Tow'rd Phebus’ manfion! fucha waggoner j 
As Phaeton would whip you to the wett. Shakip. 

A wazgoner took notice, upon the creaking of a 
wheel, that it was the worft wheel that made mot 
noile. L' Ef ange. 

“The twaggoners that curfe their tanding teams 
Would wake e’en drowfy Drufus from his dreams. 


Sper tr. 


Dryden. \ 


WA'GTAIL, xf. (moacilla, Lat.] A bird. 
A Tre) rth, 
Warp. [I fuppofe tor weighed.) Crufhed. 
His horfe wait in the back, and thoulder thotten. 
Siu kj pr ree Me a 
Wair, z J [wavium, waivium, law Lat. 
trom awave.] Goods found, but claimed 
by no body ; that of which crery one 
waves the claim. Sometimes written 
aweif, or eft, 
To Wail., v. a. [gvalare, Italian,] To 
moan; to lament; to bewail 
Wite men ne'er ceail tbeir prefent woes, 
But prefently prevent the ways to wail.  Sbatfp. 
Say, if my fpoufe maintains her royal trult? 
Or if no more her abfent lord the wails, 
But the falie woman o'er the wife prevails ? 


Go Wait. v. x. ‘To grieve audibly ; to 
exprefs forrow. : 


‘fom hall make him weep and wail. 
T will wais and howl. 


WAIL. 2. Audible forrow. 
Around the woods 
She fighs her long, which with her uwi? refound. 
3 Thomfon. 
Wa'iLIiNG. n.f [from ath] Lamenta- 
tion; moan ; audible forrow. 

Other cries amongtt the {rich favour of the Scy- 
thian barbarilm 3 as the lamentations of their burials, 
with defpuirful outcries, and iminoderate mailings. 

Spenfer. 

The camp filled with lamentation and mourning, 
which would be increaled by the weeping and w.r//- 
ing of them which thould never fee their brethren. 

A nalles. 

‘Take up wuiling for us, that our eyes may run 
gown with tears. eramiah, 

The wuilings of a maiden I recite. Gay. 


Walturur. adj. [from wail and full, ] 
Sorrowful ; mournful. 
Lay lime io tangle her defires 
By tcaiiful ionnets, whole compoied rhimes 
Should be full fraught wath ferviceable vows. 


Sbuk/peare. 


Shakjp 
Micab. 


Spenfir. 


| 
| 
} 
| They feiz’d, and with entangling folds embrac'a, 
1 
| 


Pope. | 


WAI 


Warxe s. f. [contracted from wagon.) 
A carriage. 
There antient night arriving, did alight 
From her high weary weze Speafer 
Yours be the harvelt ; ‘tis the begear’s gain 
To glean the failings cf the loaded wain. Dryden 
WA'INAGE. m /. [from wam.] A find- 
ing of carriages. linfeworth, 
| WA'INROPE. x f. [avain and rope.) A 
large cord with which the load is tied on 
the wagon ; Cartrope. 
Oxen and wasnropes cannot hale them together, 
Shatfpeare. 
WAINSCOT. x. f. [avagefor, Dutch.] 
The inner wooden covering of a wall. 
Some have the veins more varied and chamblet- 
ted; as oak, whereof searnfcor is made. Bacen. 
She never could part with plain watn/eot and 


clean hangings. Arbuthnot. 


A rat your utmoft rage defes, 
That fafe behind the weva/cor lies. 
Jo Wa'inscor. 
Dotch.] 
z. To Sine walls with boards. 
Mufick foundeth better in chambers te2infeotted, 
than hanged. itacin, 
2. To line buildings with different maie- 
rials. 
le is moft curioufly lined, or cezinfeoricd, with a 
white teftaceous cruft, of the fame fubttance and 
thicknefs with the tubuli marini. Grew. 
One fide commands a view of the garden, and 
the ozher is wainfcstted with looking-glats. Addin. 
War. x. / (In carpentry. ] i 
timber two yards long, and a foot broad. 
Bailey, 
Waist. ue f. [gwa/fe, Welfh ; from the 
verb gue, to prefs or bind. ] 
| 1. The fmalleft part of the body ; the part 


Swift. 


v., a. [waegenfchoiten, 


helow the ribs. 
The one feem'd woman to the waif, and fair, 
But ended foulin many a fcaly fold, 
Voluminous and vaft. 
She, as a veil, down to her wuif 
Her unadorned golden treiles wore 
Dithevell’d. 


Milton. 


Milten. 


Ilis neck twice compalling, and twice bis waj/i. 
Denbam, 
Suf Rays conttrain her lender w.2i/. Guy. 
2, ‘The middle deck, or floor, of a fhip, 
Sheets of water frain the clouds are fent, 
Which hitiing through the piauks, the flames pte- 
vent, 
And {top the fiery peft : four hips alone 
Burn to the waif, and for the ñcet atone. Drydın. 


WalistcoaT, ni [avaif and coat.) An 
inner coat; a coat clofe to the body. 
Sclby leaned out of the coach to thew his laced 
avaificoat. Richardjon. 
To Wait. v. a, [wackten, Dutch.] 
| 1. To expect; to itay for. 
Bid them prepare within; 
J am to blame to be thus waited for. Sbak/peare. 
Aw'd with thefe words, in camps they ttili abide, 
And waft with longing looks their promis’d guide. 
Dryden, 
Such courage did the antient heroes fhew, 
Who, when they might prevent, would wait the 
blow. Dryden. 
i2. To attend; to accompany wath fubmif- 
fion or refpect. 
He chofe a thoufand horfe, the flow’r of all 
His warlike troops, to suit the funeral. Dryden, 
3. To attend as a confeguence of fome- 
thing. 


Such doom 
Waits luxury, and lawlefs care of gain. Philips. 
Remorfe aud heavinefs cf heart hall ww thee, 
And everlafting anguilh be thy postion. Kowe, 
4. To watch as an enemy. 
He is waited for of the fword. Job. 
To Walt Teo We We 


| 


A picce of | 


WAITI 


1. To expe; to ftay in expefation. 
Ail the days of my appointed time will I zu.z' 
till my change come. Fob. 
He never fuftered any body to wait that came to 


fpeak with him, though upon a mere vit. Feld, 
The poultry tand 
Waiting vpon her charitable hand. Gay. 


I know, if 1 2m depriv’d of you, I die: 
But oh! I die if 1 aeai’ longer for you. A. Philips. 
2. To pay fervile or fubmillive attendance ; 
with ov before the Subject. 
Though Syrinx your Pan's mittrefs were, 
Yet Syrinx well might wair om her. Milton. 
One morning waiting ot him at Cautham, 
fmiling upon me, he faid, he could tell me fome 
* news of my felf. Deichum. 
Fortune and victory he did purfue, 
To bring them, as his flaves, to uf! oz you, 
Dryden. 
A parce! of foldiers robbed a farmer of his 
poultry, and then made him wair at table. Squ/fr, 
We can now not only converfe with, but gladly 
attend and wait upon, the poore kind of people. 
, Law. 
3. To attend: with ox A phrafe of cere. 
mony. 
The dinner is on the table; my father defires 
your worfhip’s company.— 
—I will tease on him. 
. To ftay ; not to depart from. 
Flow fhall we know when to wast for, when ta 
decline, perfecution > Souths 
With Vulcan's rage the rifing winds confpite, 
And near our palace rolls the flood of fire 
Hane, ray dear father, ’trs no time to wart, 
And load my shoulders with a willing freight. Dryd, 
cs. To ftay by reafon of fome hinderance, 


Sharfpeare, 


6. To look watchfully. 


It is a point of cunning to wait upon him, with 
whom you {peak, with your eye, as the Jefuits give 
it in precept. Bacon, 


7. ‘Yo lie in ambufh as an enemy. 


Such ambu(h wasted to intercept the wav, 
MViltom, 


8, To follow as a confequence. 


It wall import thole men, who dwell carelefs, to 
enter into ferious confultation how they may avert 
that ruin, which wasrs on fuch a fupine temper. 

Decay of Piety. 


Wart. xf Ambush; infidious and fecret 


attempts. It is commonly ufed in thefe 

phrafes, fo lay avait, and to lie in await, 
If he hurl at him by laying of eaii, that he dies 

he that {mote him ihall be put to death. Numbers. 
As a hon thall lie in wast forthem Ecclus. 
Why fat'it thou like an enemy in wait? Milton. 


WAITER. x. / [from wait.) An atten- 


dant; one who attends for the accome 
modation of others. 
Let the drawers be ready with wine and frefle 


glaffes ; 
Let the wasters have eyes, though their tongues 
muft be tied. Ben Fonfore 


The leaft tart or pie, 
By any tvairer there olen and fet by. Bp. Corbet. 
A man of fire is a general enemy to all the 
avaiters where you drink. Taider. 
The waiters ttand in ranks; the yeomen cry, 
Make room, as if a duke were palling by. Swit. 


WA'ITING genllewsman, } ne J: (from 
WalttTine maid. wait.) An 
WAITING woman. ` upper fer- 


vant, who attends on a lady in her 
chamber. 
He made me mad 
To talk fo like a waiting genitlwoman, 
Of guns, and drums, and wounds. Shak/peare. 
Flibbertigibber, prince ot mopping and mawingy 
fince poficties chambermaids and waiting women. 
dhak/peare. 
AN the little lime twigs laid 
By Machiavel, the waiting maid, Couleve 
The waiting-wemar might be converlant in 
romances. Swift. 
The waiting-maid hopes to ingratiate heriell. 
Svifta 


WAK 
J, WAKE. vw n. [wakan, Gothic 


pacian, Saxon; avaecken, Dutch. ] 
1e To-watch; not to fleep. 
All night the warch'd, ne once a-down would lay 
Her dainty limbs in her fad dreriment, 
Bot praying (ull did wake, and waking did lament 
Spenfer. 
The father wakerh for the daughter, and the care 


Tou, 
N) 


for her taketh away flecp. keclfiafticus. 
Thou holdet mine eyes waking. Pfalas. 


Jcannotthink any time, waking or fleeping, 
without being fenfible of it. Licke. 
Though wifdom wakes, (ufpicion fleeps. Milion. 
2, To be roufed from feep. 
Each tree flirr’d appetite, whereat I wwak’d. 
Ailton. 
3. To ceafe to fleep. 

The filters awaked from dreams, which flattered 
them with more comliort than their wading would 
confent to. Sidney. 

Come, thou powerful God, 
And thy leaden charming rod, 
Dipt in the Lethean lake, 
O'er his watchful temples hake, 
Left he fhould tleep, and never wake, 
4. To be quick ; to be alive, 
In the valley of Jehothaphat, 
The judging God thall clofe the book of fate; 
And there the lait affizes keep, 
For thole who wate, and thofe who fleep Dryden, 
, To be put in action; to be excited. 
Gentle airs to fan the earth now wak'’d. Milton. 
Jo WAKE. v. a. [peccian, Saxon; wecken, 
Dutch. | 
1. To roufe from fleep. 
They waked each other, and I ftood and heard 
them. Shar{peare. 
Shock, who thought fhe flept too long, 
Leap’d up, and wak’'d his miftrefs with his torgue. 
Pope. 
2, To excite; to put in motion or action. 

Prepare war; wake up the mighty men, let them 
come up. Foel, 

Thine, like Amphion’s hand, the 

ftone, 
And from deftru€tion call’d the rifing town; 
Nor could he burn fo falt as thou couldft build. 
Prior, 


Denham. 


had wuh'd 


What you ’ve faid 
Has wak’d a thought in me which may be lucky. 
Rowe. 
To wake the foul by tender ftrokes of art, 
To raife the genius, and to mend the heart. 
Prologue to Cato. 
. To bring to life again, as if trom the 


fleep of death. 
To fecond life 
Wak'd, in the renovation of the juft. 
Wake. # /- [from the verb. ] 
1. The feaft of the dedication of the church, 
formerly kept by watching all night. 
Fill oven full of flawnes, Ginnie palle not for 
fleepe, 
To-morrow thy father his wake-daie will keepe. 
Tuffer. 
The drolling peafant fcarce thinks there is any 
world beyond his village,- nor gaiety beyond that of 
a wake. Government cf the Tcrgue, 
Purnngall the Grecian ators down, 
And winning at the w.e their parley crown, 
Dryden. 
Sometimes the vulgar will of mirth partake, 
And have excellive doings at their cvake, King. 
2. Vigils; ftare of forbearing fleep. 
By dimpled brook, and fountain brim, 
The wood-nymphs deckt with daifies trim 
Their merry wakes and paltimes keep: 
What hath night to do with fleep ? 


Ailton. 


Milten, 


WAKEFUL. adj. [wake and full] Not | 


fleeping ; vigilant. 
Before her gate high God did fweat ordain, 


WA L 
Thy downy finger; dwell upon their eyes, 
Shut in their tears, thut out their mileries. Crafbcw. 
All thy fears, 
Thy wakeful terrors, avd affrighting dreams, 
Have now their full reward. Denham. 
Diflembling feep, but wakefu/ with the tright, 
The day takes off the pieaiure of the night. 

Dryden. 

Wa/krFULNESS. x, f. [from cuakcful. | 

1. Want of fleep. 

Other perfumes are fit to be ufed in burning agues, 
confumptions, and too much wakefulays. Bacon. 

2. Forbearance of fleep. 

To Wa'KEN. v. 2. [from awake. ] To wake; 
to ceafe trom flecp; to be roufed from 
jleep. 

Early Turnus waking with the light, 
All clad in armour, calls his troops to tight. Dryden. 

To WAKEN., V. a. 

1. To roufe from fleep. 

When he was waken't with the noife, 
And faw the beatt fo {mall ; 
What ’s this, quoth he, that gives fo weak a voice, 
That wakens men withal ? Spenfer. 
A mao that is wakened outof fleepe Zechariah. 
We make “no longer itay; go, svaten Eve. 
s Milton. 

2. To excite to action. 

Then Homer’s and Tyrtzus’ martial mufe 

JFuken'd the world, and founded loud alarms. 
Rofcommon, 

3. To produce ; to excite. 
They introduce 

Their facred fong, and waken raptures high. 
Milton. 
Wa/KEROBIN. x, /. [arum, Lat.] A plant. 
Miller, 

Wace. xz. /- [pel, Saxon, aweb.] A rifing 

art in the furface of cloth. 

To WALK. vea. [ewalen, German; peal- 
can, Saxon, to roll. | 

r. To move by leifurely fteps, fo that one 
foot is fet down before the other is 
taken up. 

A man was feen wadkizg before the door very 
compofedly. Crarendin, 
The felf-fame fun 
Atonce doth flow and fwittly run. 
Swiftly his daily journey he goes, 
But treads his annual with a ftatelier pace, 
And does three hundred rounds enclose 
Within one yearly circle’s tpace. 
Thus with a double courte, in the fame fphere, 
He runs the day and walks the year.  Cewiey. 

2. It is ufed in the ceremonious language of 

invitation, for cme or go. 
Sir, walk in.— 
—I had rather walk here, I thank you. Shakfp. 

3. To move for exercife or amufement, 

What mean you, Czfar? think you to tals forth? 
Shakfpiare. 
Thefe bow'rs as wide as we need walk. Miltcn. 

4. T'o move the floweit pace; not to trot, 
gallop, or amble., Applied toa horfe, ' 

şe To appear as a tpectre, 

The fpirits of the dead 
May ws/k again ; if fuch things be, thy mother 


Appear'd to me lalt night. Shak/peare, 
le then draws near the feafon 
Wherein the fpirit is wont to walk.  Shakfpeare. 


There were walking {pirits ot the houfe of York, 
as well in Ireland asin England. Davies, 
Some fay no evil thing that wa/ks by night, 
In fog, or fire, by lake, or moorith fen, 
Blue meagre hag, or ttubborn unlaid ghoft 
That breaks his magick chains at curiew time, 

No goblio, or fwart fairy of the mine, 
Hath hurttul power o’er true virginity. Milter. 
In vain the cock has fummon’d {prights away, 

She waasks at noon, and bialts tbe bloom of day, 


And ivakeful watches, ever to abide. Spenfer, loung. 
Why doft thou fhake thy leaden fceptre? go, l 6. To a&t on any occafion. 

Beftow thy poppy upon wakeful woe, Do you think I'd walk in any plot, 

Sicknefs and forrow, whofe pale lids ne'er know 4 Where madam Sempronia thould take place of me, 


Mor. IN 


And Fuivia come i? th’ reas? Len Fonfon. 


WAL 


+ 

7. To te in motion. Applicd to a clamor- 
ous or abufive female tongue; and is Aill 
in low language retained, 

As fhe went, her tongue did walk ’ 
In foul reproach, and terms of vile defpight ; 
Provoking him by her outrageous talk,  Sp-enfar 

8. ‘To act in fleep. an 

When was it the laf talk? ?—— 

T have fecn her rife trom her bed, unlock 
her clofet, take forth paper, fold it, write upon "t, 
read it, and returo to bed; yet all this while in a 
mott fait fleep. » Shak/penre. 

g. To range ; to be ftrrring. 

Affairs that walk, 
As they fay fpirits do at midnight, have 
In them a milder nature than the bufinefs 
‘That {ceks difpatch by day. Sbakfprare. 

1@. To move off; to depart. 

When he comes forth, he will make their cows 
and garrans to wa/k, if he doth no other harm to 
their perfons. Spencer, 

tr. To act in any particular manner. 

Do juftly, love mercy, and walk humbly with 
thy God. Micah. 

I ‘Il love with fear the only God, and wa/é 
As in his prefence. Milton. 

12. To travel. 

The Lord hath bleffed thee; he knoweth thy 
walking through this wildernels, Deuteronomye 

To WALK. wv. a. 

te To pafs through. 

1 do not without danger walk thefe ftreets. 

Shul/pearte 


No rich or noble knave 
Shall walk the world in credit to his grave. Pope. 
2. To lead out, for the fake of air or exer- 
cife: as, he walked his horfe in the 
meadow, 
Watk. x. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Act of walking for air or exercife. 
Not walk by moonlight, without thee, is fweete 
Miltone 
Her keeper by her fide, 
To watch her wa/ks, his hundred eyes applied. 


Dryden. 
Philander ufed to take a wa/k in a neighbouring 
wood. Addifon. 


I long to renew our old intercourfe, our morning 
conferences, and our evening walks. Pope. 
2. Gait; fep; manner of moving. 
Morpheus, of all his numerous train, exprefs'd 
The thape of man, and imitated bet; 
The walk, the words, the gefture could fupp'v, 
The habit mimick, aad the mien belie. Drydene 


3. A length of fpace, or circuit, through 


which one walks. 
He ufually from hence to th’ palace gate 


Makes it his wa/k Shat/peares 
She would never mifs one day 
A walk fo fine, a fight fo gay. Prisr. 


4. An avenue fet with trees. 
He hath left you all his wa/ks, 
Jis private arbours, and new- planted orchards, 
On that fide the Tiber. Shakjpeares 
Goodliett trees planted with walks and bow’rs. 
Milton. 
çe Way; road ; range; place of wandering. 
The mountains are his walks, who waud'riog 
feeds 
On flowly-fpringing herbs. Sandys. 
If that way be your walk, you have not far 
Milton, 
Sct women in his eye, and in his wal, 
Among daughters of men the faireft found. Aiiitox, 
Our fouls, for want of that acquaintance here, 
May wander in the ftarry walks above. Dryden. 
That bright companion of the fun, 
Wohofe glorious alpect feal’d our new-born king, 
And now a sound ot greater years begun, 
New influence trom his walks of light did bring. 
Dryace. 
6. Region; fpace. 
‘anting an ampler fphere to expatiate in, he 
sopencd a boundlels wa/k lor his imagination. Pepee 
ob 
è 


WAL 


"They are to be cautiouily Rtudied by thofe who 
are ambitious of treading the great walk of hiftory. 


nolds. 
4. [turbo, Lat.) A fifh. Ain Sarih, 


8. Walk is the floweft or leaft raifed pace, 
or going, of a horie. 

Io a wnk, a horfe lifts two legs of a fide, one 
after the other, bezinning with the hind leg firit; as 
fuppofe that he leads with the legs on his right fide, 
then he lifts his far hind foot firt; and in the time 
that he is fetting it down, which in a Itep is always 
thort ofthe tread of his fore foot upon the fame five, 
he lifts his far fore foot, and fets it down before his 
near foot, and juft as he lifts up his near hind foot, 
and fets itdown again juft Mhort of his near fore foot, 
and juft as he is fetting it down, he lifts his near 
fore foot, and fets it down juft before his far fore | 
foot. Farrier’s Diät. | 

Wa'tker. 2 /. [from avalk.] One that | 
walks. 

I ride and walk, and am reputed the beft wa/ser | 


in this town. Swift to Gay. | 
May no fuch vicious wa/kers crowd the freet. | 
Gay. 


WA'LKINGSTAFF. 1. /. A flick which a | To Wa'LLOP. v., % [pealan, to boil, Dax. J 


man holds to fupport him in walging. 


The club which a man of ordinary fize could not | WA'LLOUSE. % fe [cimex, Latin.} An 


liie, was but a wadeing-/Paff for Hercules. 
Glanville. 
WALL. 2. A [wal], Welfh ; vallum, Lat. 
pall, Sax. wall:, Dutch. | 
t. A feries of brick or ftone, or other ma- 
terials carried upward, and cemented 
with mortar ; the fide of a building. 
Poor Tom! that eats the wall-newt and the | 
water-newt. Shak/peure. 
Where though I mourn my matchlefs lofs alone, 
And none between my weaknefs judge and me; 
Yetev'n thefe gentle walls allow my moan, 
Whofe doleful echoes with my plaints agree. 
Woiton. 
Part rife in cryital wal or ridge dire. Milten. 
2. Fortification; works built for defence. 
In this fenfe it is commonly ufed plu- 
rally. 
Wath love’s light wings did I o'erperch thefe 
Verses 5 
For ftony limits cannot hold out love, Sbakfpeare. 
General, the wz//s are thine : 
Wirnefs the world, that I create thee here 
My lord and matter. Scak/peare. 
A prev 
‘To that proud city, whofe high walls (hou faw’tt 
Left in confufioa. Milten. 
l ruth undaunted to defend the walls- Dryden. 
3. To take the wall, To take the upper | 
place; not to give place. 
1 will take tbe wail of any man or maid of Mon- 
tague’s. Sbak/peare. 
When once the poet’s honour ceafes, 
From reafon far his tran{ports rove : 
And Boileau, for eight hundred pieces, 


Makes Louis rake tke wal of Jove. Prior, 


To WALL., v.e. [from the noun. } j 
3, To enclofe with walls. 
There hought a piece of ground, which, Birfa 
call’d 
From the bull’s hide they Arf inclos’d and qu2//'u. 
Dryden. 
2. To defend by walls. 
The walled towns to work my greater woe : 
The tcrett wide is fitter to refound 
The hellow echo of my careful cries. Spenfer. 


His council advifed him to make himfelt matter 
of fome good walled town. Bacon. 


The Speniards cat themfelves continualiy into 
roundcls, their ttronge!t fhips wadding in the ret, 


Baccn. 
The terror of his name, that walls us in 


From danger Deubam 
WaLLCREE’PER, 1. f. [picus martius, Lat. | 
A bird. Ainfworth, 
WAa'LLET. z. /. {pealliaa, to travel, Sax. ] 
J. A bay in which the neceifaries of a tra- 
yelier are put; a knapfack. 


WAL 


Having entcred into a long gallery, he laid down 
his walet, and fpread his carpet, in order to repofe 
himfclf upon it. Addifon, 

2, Anything protuberant and fwagging. 

Who would believe, that there were mountaineers 


Dewlapt like bulls, whofe throats had hanging at 
them 


Wallets of fleth ? Shakfpeare. 
WAaLLEY'E. 2. f [from wall and eye.| A 
difeafe in the chryftalline humour of the 
eye ; the glaucoma. i 
Wa/LLEYED. adj, [avall and eye.] Harv- 
ing white eyes. 
Wall-eyed Nave! whither wouldit thou convey 
This growing image of thy fiend-like face ? 
Shaxfpeare. 
Wa/LLFLOWER. x. f: [parietaria, Latin. | 
A fpecies of ftock gi!liflower. 
Wa/LLFRUIT. 2. f. Fruit which, to be 
ripened, muft be planted againft a wall. 


To walifruit and garden plants there cannot be 
a worfe enemy than fnails. Mortimer. 


o bail. 
infect; a bug. Ainjworth. 


palpian, Sax. | 


1. To move heavily and clumfily. 


Part, huge of bulk ! 
Viallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, 
Tempeh the ocean. Milton. 


2. To roil himfelf in mire, or any thing 


filthy. 
Gird thee with fackcloth, and ual 'ow thyfelf in 
afhes. Sferemiab. 


Dead bodies, in all places of the camp, wallewed 
in their own blood, Knolles. 


A boar was wallowing in the water, when a 

horfe was going to drink. L’ Eftrange. 

3. To live in any ftate of filth or grofs 
vice. 

God fees a man wallowing in his native impr- 
rity, delivered over as an abfolute captive to fin, pol- 
luted with its guilt, and enilaved by its power ; and 
in this moft loathfome condition faxes upon him as 
an object of his diitinguithing mercy. Scourb. 


WA'LLOW., 2 f. [from the verb.] A kind 
of rolling walk. 


One taught the tofs, and one the French new 


wallow ; 
His fword-knot this, his cravat that defign'd. 
Dryden. 
WALLRU'E, mf [adiantum album, Lat. | 
An herb. 


Ainfexorth. 
WA'LLWORT. 2. fe [ebulum, Latin] A 


plant, the fame with dwarf-elder, or 
danewort. 


Wa'Leut. 2. f. [palh hnuta, Saxon; sux | 7, wa 


Juglans, Law| A tree and truir. 

The charadters are, 1t hath male flowers, or kat- 
kins, which are produced at remote diltances trom 
the fruit on the fame tree; the outer cover of the 
fruit isvery thick and green, under which is a rough 
hard fhell, in which the fruit is inclofed, furrounded 
witha thin fkin : the kernel is deeply divided into 
four lobes; and the leaves of the tree are pionated 
or winged. ‘The fpecies are, 1. The common wal- 
nut. 2. The large French walnut. 3. The thin- 
fhelied walnut. 4. The double walnut. 5. The 
late ripe walnut. 6. The hard-thelled walnut. 7. 
‘The Virginian black walnut. 8. Virginian black 
walnut, with a long furrowed fruit. g. The hickery, 
er white Virginian walnut. 10. The fmall hickery, 


or white Virginian walnut. Miller. 
brs accckle, or a qa/nut-fhell; 
A knack, a toy. Sbat/peare. 


Help to ftearch my houfe this one time, it i tind 
not what I feek, let them fay of me, as jealous as 
Ford, that fearcheth a hollow walnut tor his wife's 
leman. Sbakjpeare. 

Some woods have the veins Smooth, as hr, avd 


Walnle baeon. 


WAN 


Wa'LTRON, 1 f. 


The morfe, cr waltron, is called the fea-horfe. 
| Woodward. 
To Wa'mBLe. v. n. [wemmelen, Dutch. | 

To roll with naufea and ficknefs, It is 
ufed of the tomach. 
A covetous man deliberated betwixt the qualms 
of a wamdling Romach, and an unfettled mind. 
L’ Efirenge. 
Wan. adi. fpann, Saxon; gwa», weakly, 
Wel. } Pale, as with ficknefs; languid 
of look. | 
Sad to view his vilage pale and wave, 
Who erit in towers of tretheit youth was clad. 


Spenfere 


All the charms of love, 
Salt Cleopatra, foften thy wan lip! 
Let witchcraft join with beauty. 
Why fo pale and «waz, fond lover? 
Pr’ythee, why fo pale ? 
Will, when looking well can’t move her, 
Laoking ill prevail ? Suckling, 
‘Their courfe thrceugh thickeft conftellations held, 
Spreading their bane; the blatted tars leok’d wan. 
Milton. 


Ay hakfpeare, 


How chang’d from him, 
Companion of my arms! how scam, how dim, 
How faded ail thy glories ! Dryden, 


To WA'LLOW. UY. Is [walugan, Goth. WAN, for WON; the old preterit of win. 


And thofe with which th’ Eubæan young man 
wan 

Swift Atalanta, when through craft he her outran. 
Spenfer. 
Th’ report of his great acts that over Europe ran, 
In that moit famous held he with the emperor wana 
Dray tone 
He wan the king with fecrecy and diligence ; 
but chietly becaufe he was his oid fervantin his lefs 
fortunes. Bacon, 


WAND. » f. [vaand, Danih. ] 
te A {mall tick, or twig; a iong rod. 
The fkilful thepherd peel’d me certain wands. 
Shat/peare, 
With a whip or wand if you rike the air, the 
fharper and quicker you ftrike it, the louder found it 
giveth. Bacon. 
His fpear, to equal which the talleit pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mait 
Ui! fome great admiral, were but a wand. Milton, 
A child runs away laughing with good {mare 
blows of a wand on his back, who would have cried 
for an unkind word. Locke. 
2, Any itaff of authority, or ufe. 
‘Though he had both fpurs and ward, they feemed 
rather marks of fovereignty, than inttruments of pue 
nithment, Sidney. 
He held before bis decent Reps afilver wand. 
Milton, 
3. A charming rod. 
Nay, lady, fit; if I but wave this wand, 
Your nerves are all chaio’d upin alabatter. Ads/tone 
Picus bore a buckler in his hand ; 


His other wav’d along divining wand. Dryden, 


INDER. U. 72, [panonian, Saxon ; 
avandélen, Dutch. ] j 


1. To rove; to ramble here and there; 
to go without any certain courfe. Ic 
hath always a fenfe either evil or flight, 


and imports either idlenefs, vitioufnefs, 
or mifery. 
1 have no will to gander forth of doors. Sóat/p. 
I will go lote myfelf, 
And wander up and down to view the city. 
Shak/peare, 
The old duke is banifhed ; four loving lords have 
put themlelves into exile with him, whole revenues 
enrich the new duke; therefore he gives them good 
leave to wander. Sbak/peare. 
Then came wand'ring by 
A Madow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood, and he thriek'd out aloud. 
Sbuk {pezres 
They wardered about in fheeps and goats thins. 
Hebrews. 
Let them wander up and down for meat. 
F Pfains 


WAN 


From this nuptial bow’r 
How (hall I part, and whither wander down 
luto a lower world ? Ailton. 
‘They give the seins to warding thoughts, 
# Till, by their own perplexitics involy'd, 
They ravel morc. Milton. 
Here thould my wonder dwell, and here ray 
praife 5 
But my fixt thoughts my wand'ii»g eye betrays. 
Denham. 
A hundred years they wader on the thore. 
Dryden. 
Virgil introduces his Eneasin Carthage, before 
he bringshim to Laurcntum; and even after that he 
wauiders to the kingdom of Evander. Dryden. 
2. To deviate; to go aftray. 
O let me not wander from thy command ments. 
Phat. 
TOVN DERI U de 4 Oy travel Over 
without a certain courfe, 
The nether flood 
Runs diverfe, wand'ring many a famous realm. 


Miltor. 
Thofe few efcap'd 
Famine and anguiih will at Jatt confume, 
Wand'rving that wat’ry defert. Milton, 


, Sce harnefs`d Reeds dciert the tony town, 
And wander roads unttable not thcir owa. Guy. 


WA'NDERER. x. f. [from wander, ] Rover ; 


rambler. 
Nor for my peace will [ go far, 
As wanderers that liil do roam; 
But make my ttrengths, fuch as they are, 

Here in my bofom, and at home. Ben Fon/fan. 
He here to every thirty wanderer, 
By ‘ly enticement, gives his bancful cup. Miltom, 

The whole people is a race of fuch merchants as 
are wanderers by profeifion, and at the fame time 
are in all places incapable of lands or offices. 

. Spectator. 

Tafe, that eternal wanderer, which Nies 

From head to ears, and now trom ears to eyes. 

Pope, 
WA'NDERING. x. /. [from wander.) 


1. Uncertain peregrination 

He afks the god, what new appointed home 

Should end his wand'sings, aad his toils relieve? 
Addifon. 
2. Aberration; miftaken way. 

It any man’s eagernefs of glory has made him 
overfee the @ay to it, let him now recover his waz- 
derings. _ Decay of Piety. 

3. Uncertainty; want of being fixed. 

A proper remedy for this wandering of thoughts 
would do creat fe: vice to the ttudious. Locke. 

When aright knowledge of ourfelves enters into 
eur minds, it makes as great a change in all our 
thoughts and apprehenfions, as when we awake 
fromthe wanderings of a dream. a7. 


fo WANE. « n. [panian, to grow lefs, 
Saxon. } 
1. To grow lefs; to decreafe. 
to the moon: oppofed to wax. 
The hufbandman, in fowiog and fetting, upon 
good reafon obferves the waxing, and wuning of the 
moon. Hakewill. 
Wining moons their fettled periods keep, 


To {well the billows, and ferment the deep. 
Addifon, 


Applied 


2. To decline; to fink. 
A lady far more beautiful 
Than any woman in this waining age Shab/peare. 
I will interchange 
My wained Rare for Henry's regal crown, Sbat/p. 
Your father were a fool 
To give thee all; and in his warning age 
Set foot under thy table. Shat/peare. 
la thefe confines tlily have I lurk’d, 
To watch the waining of mine enemies, Sbak/p. 
Nothing more jealous than a favourite, towards 
the waining time, and futpect of fatiety. J¥eston, 
I'm waining inhis favour, yet l love him. 
Dryden. 
You faw but forrow in its waining form; 
A working fea remaining fiom a orm ; 
When the now weary waves roll o`er the deep, 
And faintly murmur, ere they fall aflecp. Dryden. 


WAN 


Land and trace ever wiil wax and ware together. 
Caild, 
Her warning form no longer fa!l incise 
Envy in woman, or detire in man. 
Wange. u. f. [from the verd.) 
1. Decreafe of the moon. 
The fowing at the ware of the moon is thoughtto 
make the corn found. Bacon. 
Young catile, that are brought forth in the full of 
the moon, are ftronger and larger than thofe that arc 
brought forth in the wane. Bacon. 
This is fair Diana's cafe; 
For ali altrologers maintain, 
Each night a bit drops off her face, 
When mortals fay the’s in her sune. 
2. Decline; diminution; decienfion. 
You’re calt upon an age in which the church is in 


Rowe. 


Swift, 


its cure, South 
WANG. 7. f. Jaw teeth. Ainfewarth, 
WA'NNED, adj. [from wan.) Turned 


pale and fainr-coloured, 
is it not monttrous that this player here, 
But in a fion, ina dream of paifion, 
Could force his foul fo to his own conceit, 
‘That, from her working, all his vilage wann'd 2, 
Shat/peare. 
Wa'nness. 2. f. [trom war.} Palenefs; 
languor. 
To WaNT, v.a. {pana, Saxon. ] 
1. To be without fomething fit or necef- 
farv. 
Jt'unt no money, fir fohn; you fhall warr none. 
Shukfpeare 
A man to whom God hath given riches, lo that 
he wanteth nothing for his foul of all that he de- 
fireth, yet God giveth him not power toeat thereof. 
kcclftafics. 


Smells do moft of them want names. Lecke. 


2. Tobe defective in fomething. 
Nor can this be, 
But by fulfilling that which thou did't wari, 
Obedience to the law. Milten. 
3. To fall fhort of; not to contain. 
Nor think, though men were none, 
That heav’n would want fpectators, God want 
praife. Milton, 
4. To be withost; not to have, 
By defcending from the thrones above, 
Thofe happy places thou hatt deign’d a while 
To wnt, and honour hefe. Milton, 

How loth Iam to have recourfe to rites 
So fullof horror, that I once rejoice 
I went the ufe of fight. Dryden ard Lee. 

The unhappy never tean? enemies: Aichard/on. 

z. To need; to have need of; to lack. 

It hsth caufed a great irregularity in our calendar, 
and wants to be reformed, and the equinox to be 
rightly ope Holder, 

The fylvansto their thades retire ; 
Thole very Mades and itreams new thades and 
ftreams require, 
And want a cooling breeze of wind to fan the raging 
fire. Dryder. 

God, who fees all things intuitively, dues not 
want helps; he neither ttands in need of logick, 
nor ules it. baker, 


'6. Towith; tolong; to defire. 


Down I come, like glift’ring Phaeton, 
Wanting ihe manage ot unruly jades. SS2k/peare. 
What wants my fon? for know 
My fon thou art, and | multcall thee fo. Adzifen. 
Men who want to get a woman into their powcr, 
feldom fcrugle the means. Richardfen. 
To WANT. V. n. 
1. To be wanted ; to be improperly abfent; 
not to be in fuficient quantity. 
Nor did there waz cornice or freeze. Milton. 
Finds wealthwere 'tis,beftows it where it warts; 
Cities in deferts, woods in cities plants, Denbam. 
* We have the meaus in our hands, and nothing 
but the application of them is wanting.  Addtdtifon. 
As in bodies, thus in fouls, we find 
What wants in blood and fpirits, fwell’d with wind, 
Pope 
The defign, the difpofition, the manners, and A 
thoughts, are all befere it; where say of thofe are 


W AGN 
qvartiag, of imperfect, fo much warts in the imi- 
tation ot human life. Dryer. 


oa Ligeti ; to be deficient. 


or thall I to the work thou enterprifett 
Le wanting, but arford thee cqual aid. Miltor. 
Though England is not wanting ina learned 
nobility, yet unhappy circumitances have conined 
me to a narrow choice. Diydene 

Whatever tortune, good or bad, betide, 

No wine thall find me wanting to my truth. 
Dryden, 
Religion wi!) rever be without enemics, nor 
thofe enemies be warting in endeavours to erpofe 
it to the cortemptof mankind. Rogers. 
Several are againft his fevere ufage of yor, aud 
would be glad of an occalion to convince the reft of 
their error, if you will not be wanting to yourlclf, 
Swift, 

3. To be miffed; to be not had. 
Twelve, wanting one, he flew, 

My brethren: I alone furviv'd. Dryden. 
Granivorous animals have a long colon and 

cecum, which in carnivorous arc wanting. 


Arbuthnot, 
Want. n. S 
I. Need. 
It infers the 200d 
By ¿hee communicated, and our want. Milion. 


Parents Mou!d diftinguith between the wears of 
fancy, and thofe of nature. Locke. 
Here learn the great unreal wants to feign, 
Unplealing truths here mortify the vain. Savage, 
Lv’n to brute beatts his rightcous Care extends, 
He tecls their (uff "sings, and their wants beiriends. 
Harte. 
2. Deficiency. 
This proceeded not from any want of knowledze, 
but of judgment. Dryden. 
One objection to Civita Vecchia is, that the air 
is not wholefomes this proceeds from want of ine 
habitants. Addifon. 
The blood flows through the veffels, by the excefs 
of the force of the heart above the incumbent pref- 
fure, which in fat people is exceflive; and as wane 
of a due quantity of motion of the fu.ds increaleth 
fat, the dileafe is the caufe of itfelf.  Ardurbnot, 
Wants of all kinds are made to frame a plea, 
One learns to lifp, another not to tee. Tounge 


3. The ftate of not having. 
You fhall have no reafon to complain of me, for 
want of a gencrous dildain of this world. Pope. 
4. Poverty ; penury ; indigence, 
Nothing ts fo hard for thofe who abound in riches, 
as to conccive how others can be in want, Swift, 
5« [pand, Saxon.}] A mole. 
A kind of hare-refembling a waar in his feet, 
and a cat in his tail. Heyilin. 
Wa/nx ton, adj. [This word is derived by 
Minfhew from want one, a man or woman 
that wants a companion. ‘This etymo- 
logy, however odd, Funixu: filently 
adopts. Skinner, who had more acute. 
nefs, cannot forbear to doubt ir, but 
ofters nothing better. ] 
1. Lafcivious ; libidinous ; lecherous; luft- 
ful. 


Thou art froward by nature, enemy to peace, 
Lafcivious, wancu; more thau well befeems 
A man ot thy profefGon, Sbhat/reares 
Enuc'd to do him waxton rites, Miila 


2. Licentious; diffolute. 
My plenteous joys, 
Farten in fulnefs, leek to hide themfelves 


In drops of forrow. Shak/pearte 
Men grown wanton by profperity 
Study'd new arts of luxury and eale. Rof/commce. 


3. Frolickiome ; gay; fportive; airy. 
As thes to wanton boys, we are to th’ gods : 
They kill us for their fport. Shak/peare, 
Note a wild aad wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts. 
Fetching mad bounds. Shak pear 


@FzZz 


WAN 


How eagerly ye follow my difgrace, 
As if it fed ye! and how fleck and wanton 
Y’ appear, in every thing may bring my ruin. 
Sbak/peare. 
Time drives the flocks from field to fold; 

The flow’rs do fade, and war/om helds 

To wayward winter reckoning yields, 
4. Locfe; unreftrained, 

How does your tongue grow wanton in her praile ! 
Adddifon. 
ie Quick and irregular of motion. 
She as a veil down to the flender waift 

Wer unadorned golden treifes wore, 

Pithevell’d, but in waxtox ringlets wav'd, 

As the vine curls her tendrils. 

' 6. Luxuriant ; fuperfluous. 
What we by day lop overgrown, 
One night or two with wantin growth derides, 
“Sending to wiid. Milton. 
Women richly gay in gems and wanton drefs. 
Milton. 
>. Not regular; turned fortuitoufly. 
The quaint mazes in the teanton green, 

For want of tread, are undittinguithable. Milon. 
Wa'nton. 2. f, 
1. A lafcivious 

whoremonger. 

To lip a wanton in a feeure couch, 
And to fuppofe her chatte. Shak ‘peare. 
An old tvarto will be doating upon women, 
when he can fcarce fee without fpeCtacles. Sonia. 
2. A trifler; an infigniticant flutterer, 
Shall a beardlefs boy, 

A cocker'd, filken wanton, brave your fields, 

Mocking the air with colours idly fpread, 

And find no check ? Shal/peare. 

Pafs with your belt violence ; 
f am atraid you make a wanton of me. Sbukfpeare. 
3. A word of ilignt endearment. 
Peace, my waxtons; he will do 
More than you can aim unto. 
Jo Wa'nton. v. nz. {from the noun. | 
1. To play lafcivioufly. 
He trom his guards and midnight tent 

Difguis’d o’er hills and vallies went 

To wanten with the ipnghtly dame, 

Ard in his plea(ure lolt his fame. Prior. 
2. To revel; to play. In Orway it may 

be an adjective. 

Oh! l heard him wanton in his praife; 
Speak things of him might charm the cars, Orway. 
Nature here 
WWanton’d as in her prime, and play’d at wiil 


Raleigh. 


Milt Ov. 


perfon; a ftrumpet; a 


Her virgin fancies. Milor. 
O ye mufes! deign your blefs’d retreat, 

Where Horace wantons at your {pring, 

And Pindar {weeps a bolder ftring. Fenton. 


4. To move nimbly and irregularly. 
Walx ton cy. adv, [from wanton] Laf- 
civioufly ; frolickfomely ; gayly ; fpor- 
tively; carelefly, 
Into what fundry gyres her wondered felf the 
throws, 
And oft inifles the fhore, as waxtonly the flows. 
Draytor, 
Thou doft but try how far I can forbear, 
Nor art that monfter which thou wouldit appear : 
Eut do not wantonly my paflion move, 
I pardon nothing that relates to love. Dryden, 
Wa ntonness, 2. f. [trom wanton. | 
1, Lafcivioufnefs ; lechery. 
The (pirit of wartonnefs 1s {car’d out of him. 
Shakfpeare. 
Bulls and goats bled apace; but neither the vio- 
ence of the one, nor the wantonnefy of the other, 


ever died a victim at any of their altars. South. 
2. Sportivenefs ; frolick ; humour. 
As fad as night, 
Only for wanronne/s, Shak/peare, 


Love, rais’d on beauty, will like that decay 5 
Our hearts may bear its flender chain aday: 
As flow’ry bands in wantonnefs are worn, 
A morning s plealurc, and at evening torn. Pope. 
3 Licentioufnefs; negligence of reftraint. 
"The tumults threatened to abufe all acts ot grace, 
and (ura them into Wales. King Cinrdes, 


Ben ‘forfon. ! 


WAR 


Wantonnefs and pride 
Raife out of friendfhip hoftile deeds in peace, 
Milton. 
Wa'xtwit. a fo [avant and awit.) A 
foo! ; an idiot, 
Such a war:wit fadnefs makes of me, 
That I have much ado to know myfelt. Shak/peare. 
Wa'nty. u. /- [I] know not whence de- | 
rived.}] A broad girth of leather, by | 
which the load is bound upon the horfe; 
a furcingle. 
A panel and qwazty, pack-faddle and ped, 


With line to fetch litter. Taufer. 


Wa/pep. adj. [OF this word I know not 
the original, except that to avhape, to 
fhock, or dejeci, is found in Spexjfer; | 
from which the meaning may he gather- 
ed.] Wejected; crufhed by mifery. 

This makes the waped widow wed again. Shak/, 

Wa/PENTAKE. 2. /. [from poepun, Saxon, | 
and take; wapcutakium, avapeutagium, 
low Latin. | 

Wapentake is all one with what we call a hun- 
dred: as, upon a meeting tor that purpoie, they 
teuched each other’s weapons, in token otf their 
fidelity and allegiance. Cowell, 

Hundred fiznifieth a hundred pledges, which 
were under the command and affurance of their 
alderman; which, as I fuppofe, was allo called a 
wapeniake; fo named, ot touching the weapon or 
{pear of their alderman, and {wearing to follow him 
faithful'y, and ferve their prince truly. Bat others 
think that a wapentake was wn hundreds, or 
borouzhs. Spenfer. 

War. u. f. [averre, old Dut. guerre, ETA 

1. War may be defined the exercife of vio- 
lence under foverecign command againit 
withftanders; force, authority, and re- 
fitance, being the eflential parts thereof. 
Violence, limited by authority, is fuf- 
ficiently dillinguifhed from robbery, and 
the like outrages; yet, conififting in re- 
Jation towards others, it neceffarily re- 
quires a fuppofition of refiitance, whereby 
the force of war becomes difiercnt from 
the violence inflicted upon flaves or yield- 
ing malefactors, Rakigh, 

On, you nobleft Englith, 
Whole blood is fetcht from fathers of «war proof. 
Shakipeare, 

After a denunciation or indiction of war, the war 
is no more confined to the place of the quarrel, but 
left at large. Bacon, 

I faw the figure and armour of him that headed 
the peafants in the wer upon Bern, wih the feveral 
weapons found on his followers. Addifun. 

2, The inflruments of war, in poeucal 
language, 

The god of love inhabits there, 
With all his rage, aod dread, and grief, and care ; 
His complement of ttores, and total war. Prior, 

3. Forces; army. Poetically. 

On th’ embattled ranks the waves return, 

And overwhelm the war. Milton, 
. The profeffion of arms, 

Thine almighty word leapt down from heaven, as 
a fierce man of war into the midft of a land of 
dcftruction. Wifdom. 

5. Hoftility ; flate of oppofition; act of 
oppofition. 

Duncan's horfes 
Turn’d wild in nature, broke their ftalls, flung out, 
Contendiag ’gainit obedience, as they would 
Make wear with man. Shak/peare, 

To War. v.z. [from the noun.} To make 
war; to be ina ftate of hoitiity. 

. Was this a face 

To be expos’d againtt the warring winds? Shal/p, 
Why thould I war without the walls of Troy, 

That find fuch cruel battle here within?  Shasyp. 


Make peace with God, for you muft dic, my 
Jord. — 


WAR 
WY: 
—Have you that holy feeling in your fou!, 
To counfel me to make my peace with Cod ; 
And are you yet ta your own fouls fo blind, 
That you will war with God by muid’iing me? 


Sha fecare™ 


He teacheth my hands to war. 2 Samuel. 
This charge | commit unto thee, fon Timothy, 
that thou by them mightelt war a good wartare. 
1 Timothy. 
He limited his forces, to proceed in aid oi the 
Britons, but in no wile to war upon the French, 
Bacoz, 
We feem ambitious God’s whole work t’ undo ș 
With new difeafes on ourfelves we wars 
And with new phyfick, a worle engine tar. Doane, 
Hiis next degn 
Was all the Theban race in arms to join, 
And war on Thefeus. Dryden, 
To the iland of Delos, by being reckoned a 
facred place, nations warring with one another 
reforted with their goods, and traded as in a neutral 
country. Arbuthnot, 


To War. v.a. To make war upon. Not 
ufed. In Spen/er it is probably falfely 
rinted for warratd. 


And them long time before great Nimred was, 
That firt the world with tword and tre warred, 


S penfers. 


To them the fame was render'd, to the eid, 
To war the Scot, and borders to defend, Daniel. 
To Wa'rpit. 2. a [suerben, old Teuto- 
nick; wervelen, German, to twirl, or 
turn round. | 
1. Fo quaver any found. 
Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow 
Melodious murmuss, warbling tune his praife. 
Miltons 
2. To caufe to quaver, 
Follow me as l fing, 
And touch the ward/ed tring. 
3. To utter mufically, 
She can thaw the numbing fpell, 


Miser. 


If ths be right invok’d with wearb/ed fonge Nliltone 


To Wa‘a BLE. V. 7e 
1. To be quavered, 
Such ftrains ne’er warble in the linnet’s throat. 
Gaya 
2. To be uttered melodioufly. 
A plaining fong plain finging voice requires, 
For warbling notes trom inward cheering flow. 
Sidney, 
There birds refort, and in their kind thy praile 
Among the branches chant in warbling lays. 
Wottore 
13. To fing. 
| Creatures that liv’d, and mov’d, and walk’d, or 
flew; 
Birds on the branches wearL/ixg ; all things fmil’d. 
ALiba%e 
She ward/ed in her throat, 
And tun’d her voice to many a merry note, 
But inditting. 
A bard amid the joyous circle fings 
High airs attemper'd to the vocal ttrings 5 
Whillt warbling to the varied (train advance 
Two fprightly youths to form the bounding dance. 
Pope, 
WA'RELER. u. /. (from warble | A finger; 
a fongfer. 
Hark! on ev'ry bough, 
In lulling (traias, the feather'd warblers woo. 
Tickel, 
Warp. A fyllable much ufed as an affix 
in compofition, as Aeavenwvard, with 
tendency to heaven; bitherward, this 
way; from peapd, Saxon: it notes ten. 
dency zo or from. ‘ 
Betore the could come to the arhour, fhe faw 
walking from hereward aman in thepherdith ape 
parel. Sidney, 


To WARD. v.a., [peanodian, Saxon 3 varens 
Dutch; garder, French. | 
1, To guard; to watch. 


Dryden. 


| 


ee of \ie eee le 
Te marched forth towards the caftle wa't, 
Whole gates he fornd fad hut; ne living wight 
‘fo ward the lame, nor aafwer py 
peafer. 
fa To defenl; to protect. 
"lell him it was a hand that warded him 
From thouland dangers, bid him bury ite Sòakfp. 
z To tence off; to obftruét or turn afide 
any thing mifchievous. It is now uled 
with of, leis elegantly. 
Not once the baron iift his armed hand 
To (trike the maid, but gazing on her cyes, 
Where lordly Cupid leem’d in arms to ttand, 
No way to ward or ihun her blows he tries. 
Fairfax. 
4 Up and down he traverfes his ground ; 
Now wards a telling blow, now itrikes again. 
Danie), 
Toxeus amaz’d, and with amazement flow, 
Or to revenge or ward the coming blow 
Stood doubting ; and, while doubting thus he Rood, 
Receiv’d the (tee) bath'd in his brother's blood, 
Dryden. 
The pointed javelin warded off his rage. Ad.tifon. 
The provifion of bread tor foou, cloathing to ward 
off the inclemency of the air, were tobe hrit looked 
aiter. Woedward. 
lt inflruéts the (cholar in the various methods of 
svarding off the torce of objections, and of dif. 
covering and repelling the fubtle tricks ot lophifters. 


Watts. 
Fo WARD. 12 7. 
1, Tobe vigilant; to keep guard. 
2. To act upon the defenfive with a 


weapon. 

So redoubling her blows, drove the ftranger to no 
other (hiti than to ward and go back. Sidney. 
Short crooked twords in cloter fight they wear, 

Aad on their warding arms light bucklers bear. 


Dryden, 
Warp. z. f. [from the verb. ] 
1, Watch ; act of guarding. 
Still when the flept he kept both watch and ward. 
Spenfer. 
Sublime on thefe a tow’r of fteel is rear’d, 
And dire Tifiphone there keeps the ward; 
Girt in her fanguine gown, by night and day 
Obfervant of the fouls that pals the downward way. 
Dryden. 
2. Garrifon; thofe who are intrufted to 
keep a plice. 

By realon of thefe twa forts, though there be but 
{mall wards left in them, there are two good towns 
now grown, which are the greateit Itay of both 
thole two countries. Spenfer. 

Th? affieged caftles ward 
Their ftedtaft fonds did mightly maintain. Spenfer, 
3. Guard made by a weapoy in fencing. 

Thou know'it my oid ward; here J lay, and 

thus I bore my point. Sw2k/peare. 

Come tiom thy ward, 

For I can here difarm thee with this fick. Shat/p. 
Now by proof it fhal! appear, 

Whether thy horns are tharpet, or my fpear, 

At this l threw: for want-of other ward, 

He lilted up his hand his front to guard. 

4. Fortrefs; {trong hold. 

She dwells fecurely on the excellency of her 
honour. Now could l come to her with any detec- 
tion in my hand, I could drive her trom the ward 
of her pusity, her reputation, and athoufand other 
her defences, which now are too ttrung!y embattled 
againit me. Shakfpeare. 


5. [warda, law Lat.] Diftri& of a town, 
Throughout the trembling city plac’d a guard, 
Dealing an equal {hare to every ward. Dryden. 
6. Cuftody ; confinement. 
That wretched creature, being deprehended in 
that impiety, was held in «card. Hooker. 
Stopt there was his tco veh’ment fpeech with 
fpeed, 
And he fentclofe to ward trom whence he Road. 
4 Daniel, 
7. The part of a lock, which, correfj.ond- 
ing to the proper key, hinders any other 
from opening it, 


Dryden. 


WAR 


In the key-hole turns 
Th? intricete wards, and ev'ry bolt and bar. 
s Milton. 

As there are locks for feveral purpofes, fo are 
there feveral inventions in the making and contriv- 
ing their wurdt, or guards. Moxon. 

The keys, as well as the locks, were hited ward 
to ward by the fame wildom. Grew. 

8. One in the hands of a guardian. 

The king caufeth bring up his wards, but be- 
ftoweth nu more ot their rents upon them than is 
vfeful. Diummond. 

Vou know our father’s ward, 
The fair Monimia: is your heart at peace ? 
ls it fo guarded that you'could not love her? Ortcay, 

Thy Violante’s heart was ever thine, 

Commpell'd to wed betore the was my ward. Dryden. 

When, ftern as tutors, and as uncles hard, 

We laf the pupil, and defraud the ward. Dryden 

‘Titles of honour, and privileges, the rich and 
the great can nevce deferve, unleis they employ 
them for the protection of thele, the true wards 
ard children of God. Sprat. 

g. The ftate of achild undera guardian, 

l moit attend his mayelty’s command, to whom 
I am now in ward, evermore in fubjeflion. Shuk/. 

Lewis the eleventh of France having much 
abated the greatnefs and power of the peers, would 
fay, that he had brought the crown out of ward. 

; bacon. 
ro. Guardianfhin; right over orphans, 

It is alfo inconvenient, in Ireland, that the 
cuards and marriages of gentlemen’s children {hould 
be in the difpolal of any of thofe lords. 

WARDEN. 2. f. [waerden, Dutch. ] 
1, A keeper; a guardian. 
2. A head officer. 
The arden of apothecaries hall. 
3. Warden of the cinque ports. 

A magiftrate that has the jurifdiCtion of thofe 
havens in the eait part of England, commonly 
called the cingue ports, or five havens, who has 
there all that junidiction which the admiral of 
England has in places not exempt. The realon 
why one magiftrate thould be aligned to thefe 
havens feems tu be, becaufe, in refpect of their 
fituation, they formerly required a more vigilant care 
than other havens, being in greater danger of inva- 
fion by our enemies. Cowell. 

4. [pyrum wolemum, Latin. I know not 
whence denominated.] A large pear. 

Nor mult all hoots of pears alike be fet, 
Cruftumian, Syrian pears, and wardens great. 

May. 
Ox-cheek when hot, and wardens bak’d, fome 
cry. King. 
WARDER. x. f. [from ward. ] 
1. Akeeper;. a guard, 

Upon thote gates with force he fiercely flew, 
And rending them in pieces, telly flew 
Thole wardrs Miange, and all that elfe he met. 

Spenfer. 

Where be thefe warders, that they wait not here? 
Open the gates. Shak/peure, 

Though bladed corn be Jodg’d, and trees blowa 

down, 
Though cattles topple on their warders heads. 
Shak/peare. 

The warcers of the gate but fearce maintam 

Th’ uncqual combat, and refit in vain. Dryden, 


2, A truncheon by which an officer of 

arms forbade fight. 
Jhen yhen when tħere was nothing could have 
al 

My father from the breat of Bolingbroke, 
O, when the king did throw his warder down, 
His own life hung upon the atf he threw. SLat/p. 

WA'RDMOTE. z. f. [peand and ince, or 
gemor, Sax. aardemotus, low Lat.] A 
meeting ; a court held in each ward or 
dittrict in London, for the direction of 
their affairs, 

WARDRORE. n. /. (garderobe, Fr. garde- 
roba, low Lat.] A room where clothes 
are kept, 


Spenfer. | 


WAR 


The third had of their wardrche cuftody, 
In which were not rich tires nor garments gays 
The plumes of pride, and wings of vanity, 
But cloaths meet to keep keen cold away. Spenfere 
I wil kill all his coats, 
1'1) murder all his wardrobe piece by piece, 
Unul | maet the king. Shubfpeare, 
Behold, 
What from his wardrobe her belov'd allows, 
‘To deck the wedding-day of his unfpotted fpaufe. 
Dryden, 
It would not be an impertinent defign to maxe 
a kind of an old Roman wardrobe, where you 
fhould fee togas and tunicas, the chalmys and tra- 
bea, and all the different velts and ornaments fo 
often mentioned in the Greek and Koman authors. 
Addifor, 
WA'RDSHIP. 2. f. [from ward. } 


1. Guardiaafhip. 

Ry reafon of the tenures in chief revived, the fume 
for refpeét of homage be encreafed, and the profito 
of wardjtips cannot but be much advanced. Bacen, 

2. Pupillage; ftate of being under ward. 

The houfes fued out their livery, and redeemed 
thein{clves from the ward/eips of tumullts. 

Kirg Charles, 
Ware. The preterit of wear, more fre- 
quently avare, 

A certain man ware no cloaths. Luke. 

Wake. adj, [tor this we commonly fay 
aware. | 

1, Being in expectation of; being provided 
againit. 

The lord of that fervant fliall come in a day 
when he looketh not for him, and in an hour that 
he isnot ware of him. Matthew. 


Garih. | 2° Cautious; wary. 


What man lo wife, what earthly wit fo ware, 
As to defcry the crafty cunniag train 
By which deceit doth matk in vizor fair. Spenfer. 
Bid her well be ware andttillerect. Mileon, 


Jo Ware. vw. To take heed .of; to 


beware. 

A thuffied, fullen, and uncertain light 
That dances through the clouds, and (huts again, 
Then ware a rifing tempelt on the main. Dryden 


Ware. ze e [pann, Sax. waere, Dutch; 
avara, Swedith. | Commonly fomething 
to be fold. 


Let us, like merchants, hew our foulent wares, 
And think, perchance, they Il felt. Shak[psare. 

If the people bring ware or any victuais to fell, 
that we would not buy it. Neveniah, 

i know thou whole art but a fhop 
Of toys and trifles, traps and fnares, 

To take the weak, and make them ftop; 

Yet art thou falferthao thy wares, Len Jonfen. 

Why thould my black thy love impair ? 

Let the dark thop commend the ware. Cleaveland, 

London, that vents of falle ware fo much ftore, 
In no ware deceives us more. Couey. 

He turns himfelf to other wares which he finds 
your markets take off. Lickes 

Wa/REFUL. adj. (ware and full.) Cau- 
tious; timoroufly prudent. 

Wa'REFULNESS. 2. /. [from warefud,] 
Cautioufnefs, Obfolese. 

With pretence from Strephon her to guard, 

He met her full; butfull of cearefaln/s. Sidacy, 
WAREHOUSES. x. fa [ware and oufes] A 
ftorchoufe of merchandife. 

His underitanding is only the zarchoufe of other 
men’s lumber, [ mean falfe and unconcluding reafon- 
ines, rather than a repofitory of truth for his own 
ufe. Leche, 

She had never mare thips at fea, greater quantites 

- of merchaudife in her wareSoujes, than at pref=nt. 


Liddijen. 
She the big warebou/e built, 
Rais’d the ftrong crane. Tévafor, 
Wa/reLess. adj. [from avare.] Uncau~ 
tious ; unwary. Spenier. 
Wa/rELY. adu. [from ware} Wany; 
cautioully 5 timoroully, 


“x 


WAR 


They bound him hand and faot with iron chains, 

And with continual watch did ware/y kecp. 
- Spenfer. 
Wa’rrare. z. f. [avar and fare.) Mili- 
tary {fervice; inilitary lite; ftare of con- 
tek and folicitude. 
In the wildernefs 

He hall fR lay down the rudiments 
Of his great warfare, ere I fend him forth 
To conquer fin and death. Milton. 

Faithéul hath been your warfare, and cf Ged 
Accepted, fearlefs in his righteous caules Tilton. 

Tully, when he read the Taétices, was thinking 
on the bar, which was his field of battle: the know- 
Jedge of warfare 1s thrown away on a genera! who 
does not make ufe of what he knows. Dryden. 

The itate of chriftians, even when they are not 
actually perfecuted, is a perpetual ftate ot an hay 
and voluntary fufferings, Atterbury. 

The fcripture has directed us to refer thete mif- 
carriages in our chriftian warfare to the power of 
three enemies. Rogers. 
Jo Wa‘’rFare. V. 7 [from the noun. ] 

Tolead a military life. 

That was the only amulet, in that credulous w'ar- 
Jaring age, toefcape dangers in battles. Came. 
Wa‘/RHABLE. adj. (war, and kabile, trom 

habilis, Lat. or able.) MNilitary ; fit for 
War. 

The weary Britons, whofe warbadle youth 
Was by Maximilian lately led away, 

With wretched miferies and woetul ruth, 

Were to thofe Pagans made an open prey. Spen/fer. 
Wa/‘ricy,. adv. (from wary.| Cautioully; 
with timorous prudence ; with wife fore- 
thought. 


T'he charge thereof unto a courteous fprite 
Commended was who thereby did attend, 
And warily awaited day and night, 
From other covetous fiends it todetend.  Spen/er. 
The change of laws, efpecially concerning matters 
of religion, muft be wars/y proceeded in. Booker. 
So rich a prize could not fo warily be fenced, 
but that Portugals, French, Englith, and now ot 
late the Low Countrymen, have laid in their own 
barns part of the Spaniards harvelt. Heylin. 
They fearched Giligently, and concluded warily 
Sprat. 
Te will concern a man to treat confcievce awfully 
and warily, by Rill obferving what it commands, 
but cfpeciaiiy what it forbids. South. 
WARINRSS. x. f. [from wary.] Caution; 
prudent forethought; timorous fcrupu- 
loufnefs. ° 
For your own confcience he gives innocence, 
But for your fame a difcreet warine/s. Dorre, 
Ye will deferve our {pecial care and warinefs to 
Geliver our thoughts in this manner. Hammond. 
To determine what are little things in religion, 
grest warinefs is 10 be ufed. Sprat. 
The path was fo very flippery, the fhade 1o ex- 
eceding gloomy, and the whole wood fo full of 
echoes, that they were torced to march with the 
greateit warincfa, circum{pection, and tilence. 
Addifon. 
M oft men have fo much of ill-nature, or of wa- 
rincfs, as not to footh the vanity of tme ambitious 
man. Addifon. 
] look upon it to be a moft clear truth; and ex- 
prefed it with more «waringfi and referve than was 
neceflary. Aiterbury. 
Wark. n.f. [anciently ufed for cork ; 
whence du/avark.| Building. 
Thou findeft fault where any’s to be found, 
Aud buildeft trong wurk upon a weak ground 
Spenfer, 
Wal’arixe. adj. [war and fike. | 
1. Fit for war; difpofed to war, 
She ufing fo frange, and yet fo well fucceeding a 
temper, made her people by peace warlike. Sidney. 
Old Siward with teu thouland wardike men, 
All ready at appoint, was leiting “orth.  Sbak/p. 
When a wariike Rate grows fott and effeminate, 


they may be fure of a war. Bacon. 
imprudent Gauls, 

Relying on falie hopes, thus to incenfe 

The warlike Epgli. Poilit: 


2. Military ; relating to war, 


WARLING. 


te Not cold, though not hot; heated to a 


To WARM. V.H. 


fit before ik. 


WAR 


The great arch-angel from his warlike toil 
Surceas’d. Milton. 
ne f. [from awar.) This 
word is l believe only found in the fol- 
lowing adage, and feems to mean, one 
often quarrelled with; 


Better be an old man’s darling than a young man’s 
uarling Camden. 


Wa/RLocke 2a. f Cvardlokr, Iflandick, 
LWASRLUGK. § 


a charm ; penlog, saxon, 
an evil fpirit. This etymology was 
communicated by Mr. Wip.) A male 
witch ; a wizzard. 

Warluck in Scotland is applied to a 
man whom the vulgar feppofe to be con- 
verfane with {pirits, asa woman who car- 
ries on the fame commerce 1s called a 
witch : he is fuppofed to have the invul- 
nerable quality which Dryden ‘mentions, 
who did not underftund the word. 


He was no warluck, as the Scots commonly call 
fuch men, who they lay are iron free or lead free. 


Dryden. 


WARM. adj. [avarm, Gothick; peanm, 


Saxon; warm, Duich. } 


{mall degree. 
He ftretched himfelf upon the child, and the 
fieih of the child waxed wars. 2 Kings. 
Main ocean flow’d not idle, but with toara 
Prolitck humour folt'ning all her globe. = ATi/ton. 
We envy not the warmer clime that lies | 
In ten degrees of more indulgent kies. Addifon. | 


2. zealous ; ardent. 


1 never thought myfelf fo wam in any party's 
caufe as to deferve their money. Pope. 
Each warm wilh fprings mutual from the heart. 
Pepe. 
Scaliger in his poetics is very warm againt it. 
Droome. 


3. Habitually paffionate; ardent; keen. 
4. Violent; furious ; vehement. 


WAR 


| WARMINCPAN, a. Ae [tearm and fax. ] 


A covered brafs paa for warming a bed 
by means of hot coais. 


WaAURMINGSTONE. 2. fo [ware and fare. ] 


To thones add the avarming fione, digged 
in Cornwall, which being well heated at 
the üre retains warmth a great while, and 
hath been found to give eale in the inter. 
nal hamorrhoids. Ray. 


Wa/RMNLY. adv. [from warm | 


I 


© With gentle heat. 
There the warming fun firft warm:y {mote 
The open teld. Milton, 


2. Eagerly ; ardently. 


IW A'RMNESS. ) 
WARMTH. 
. Gentle heat. 


l 
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Welcome day-light; we fhall have tvarm work | 


on’t: 
The Moor will "gage 
His utmolt forces on his next affault, 


To win a queen andkirgdom. Dryden. 


. Bufy in a&tion; heated with action. 


l hate the ling’ring fummons to attend, 
Death all at once would be a nobler end ; 
Fate isunkind: methinks a general 
Should warm, and at the head of armies fall. 


Dryden. 


6. Fanciful; enthufiaftick. 


St there be a fober and a wife man, what differ- | 


ence will there be be:ween his knowledge and that 
of the molt extravagant fancy inthe world? If there } 
be any difference between them, the advantage will f 
be on the warm-headed man's fide, as having the 
mare ideas, and the more lively. Licke. 


7. Vigorous; fprightly. 


Now warm in youth, now with’ring in thy 
bloom, 
Loft in a convent’s folitary gloom. 


Pope. 


To Wax. v.a. [from the adjective. | 
1. To free trom cold; to heat in a gentle 


degree. 
It thall be for a man to burn, for he fhall rake 


thereof and wa:m himielt. Ifaiab. 
The mounted fun 
Shot down direct his tervid rays, to wares 
Earth's inmolt womb. Milton. 
Thefe ftoft fires, with kindly heat 
Of various Influence, foment and warm. Milion. 


2. To heat mentally ; to make vehement. 


The aétion of Homer being more full of vigour 
than that of Virgil, is more pleafing to the reader: 
one wurms you by degrces, the other fets you on fire 
all at once, and never intermitshis heat. Dryden. 
To grow lefs cold. 
There thall not be a coal to warm at, nor fire to 


Lfuiad. 
3 


3 


I 


Now I have two right hone wives; 
One to Atrides I will tend, 
And t’other to my Trojan friend ; 
Each prioce thall thus with honour | eve 
What both fo wurr’y fecm to crave. Prior, 
The ancients expect you fhould do them right ia 
the account you intend to write of their chayacters: 
I hope you think more warmly than ever of that 
defign. Lope. 


aes from warm. | 


Then am I the prifoner, and his bed my gaol; 
from the loathed cc ab whereof deliver me. 
Shak/peare. 
Cold plants have a quicker perception of the heat 
of the fun encreafing than the hot herts have; as a 
cold hand wilt fooner tind a hule ward than an 
hot. Bacen. 
He vital virtue infus’d, and vital wermth, 
Throughout the fluid mafs. Milion, 
Here kindly warmth their mounting juice fere 
ments 
The nobler taltes, and more exalted fcents. Addifone 
Zeal ; paflion ; fervour cf mind. 
What warmth is there in your affection towards 
any of thefe princely fuitors that are already come ? 
Shukfpearte 
Our duties towards God and man we should per- 
form with that unteigned integrity which belongs to 
chrittian piety ; with chat temper and fobriety whick 
becomes chrittian prudence and charity ; with that 
warmth and affection which agrees with chriftian 
zeal Sprat. 
Your cpinion, that it is entirely to be neglected, 
would have been my own, had it been my own cafe 5 
but l tele more wwa mb here then I did when hitt £ 
faw his book againtt myltelf. Pope. 
The beft patriots, by feeing with what warmib 
and zeal the {malleft corruptions are detended, have 
been wearied into filence. Davenant. 


. Fancifulsefs; enthufiafm. 


The fame ward of head difpofes men tə both. 
Temples 


| To WARN. v. a. [pænnian, Saxon; waere 


nen, Dutch; waraa, Swedith; varnas 


Iflandick. } 


. To caution againit any fault or danger 3 


to give previous notice of ill. 
What, doft thou fcoin me for my gentle counfel 2 
And footh the devil that 4 wara thee trom? 
Sba fpeare, 
The nand can hardly lift upitfelf high enough to 
ftrike, but it muf be feen, fo that it warns while it 
threatens; but a falie infidious tongue may whifper 
a lie fo clofe and low, that though you have ears te 


hear, yet you liall not hear. South. 
Juturna wars the Daunian chief 
Of Laufus’ danger, urging fwift relief Dryden. 


He had chidden the rebellious winds for obeying 
the command of their ulurping malter; he had 
warned them trom the teas; he had beaten down 
the billows. Dryden. 

If we contider the miftakes in men’s difputes and 
notions, how great a part is owing to words, and 
their uncertatn or miltaken fignifications ; this we 
are the more caretully to be warned of, becaufe the 
arts of improving it have been made the bufinefs of 
men’s ftudy. Lockee 

The father, whilft he warn’d his erring fon, 

The fad examples which he ought to ibua 


Defes i bd ° Pri, 


WAR 
When firf young Maro fung of kings and wars, 
Fre warning Phæbus touch'd his wembling ears, 

Perhaps he teenv'd above the criticks law, 

And but tram nature’s tountains fcorn’d to draw. 

Pope. 
2. To admonifh of any duty to be per- 
formed, or practice or place to be 
avoided or forfascn. 

Cornelius was warned trom God, by an holy 
angel, to lead tor thee. AAs. 
3. Lo inform previoufty of good or bad. 

He wonders to what end you have alfembled 
Such troves of citizens tocome tohim, 


WAR 


away the right of any fovereign, if he thall never fo 
little warp. Dryden. 

This we thauld do as direQly as may be, vith as 
little warping and declention towaids the creature 


as 19 poffible. arris 
lo turn, 1 know not well the meaning 
here. 


The potent rod 
Of Amram`s fon, in Egypt's evil day 
Wav'd round the coalt, up call'd a pitchy cloud 
OF locults, wzo ping on the eaftern wind, 
Thato’er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night. Milton. 


WAR 


The Moors king 
Is fafe enough, 1 wurraat him lor one. 
Warrant. 2. /. [from the verb. ] 
1, A writ conferring fome right or autho. 
rity. 
Are you now going to difpatch this deed ? 
—We aie, my lord, and come to have the warrant, 
That we may be admitted where he is. Shak/p. 
He fent him a warrant for one thoufand pounds a 
year penfion for his lite. Clarendcen, 
z. A writ giving the officer of jultice the 
power of caption. 
There waia damn'd defign, cries one, no doubt; 


Dryatte 


To Ware. v.a. 
t. To contract ; to flrivel. 
2. To turn afide from the true dire@tion. 


For warrants are already iffucd out. Drydens 
3. A fecure inviolable grant. 
His promife is our plain warrant, that in his 


His grace not being wara'd thereot before, 
Shakfpeare, 
He charg’d the foldiers, with preventing cure, 


Their fags to follow, and their arins prepare, 
Marn'd of th’ enluing tight, and bade ’em hope the 


Wor. Dryden. 
Man, who knows not hearts, fhould make ex- 
amples, 


Which hike a warxing-piece muft be hot off, 
To fright the reft from crimes. Dryden, 
4. Milton put no prepofition before the 
thing. 
Our firit parents had been warn'd 
The coming of their fecret foe, and ‘fcap’d 
His mortal tnare. 
Wa/rninc. ve /. [from warn. | 
1. Caution againft faults or dangers ; pre- 
vious notice of ill. 
I will thank the Lord for giving me warning in 
the night. Pfalms. 
He, groaning from the bottom of his breait, 
This warning in thete mourntul words expreft. 
Dryden, 
Here wretched Phlegias warns the world with 
cries, 
Could warning make the world more juft or wife. 
Dryden. 
You have fairer warning than others who arc une 
expectedly cut off, and fo have a better opportunity, 
as well as greater engagements, to provide for your 
latter end. Wake. 
A true and plain relation of my misfortunes may 
be of ule and warning tocredulous maids, never to 
put too much trutt in deceittul men. Swift, 


2. Previous notice: in a fenfe indifferent. 

Suppole he have a more letlurely death, that fome 
difeafe give him warning of its approach, yet per- 
haps he will not underitand that warning, but will 
(till flatter himfelf, as very often hick people do, with 
hopes of life tothe laft. Duty of Man, 

Death called up an old man, and bade him come; 
the man exculed himfelt, that it was a great journey 
to take upon to thert a warning. L' Eftrange. 

I faw, with fome difdain, more nonfente than 
either I, or as bad a poet, could have crammed into 
itat a month's warming; in which time it was 
wholly written. Dryden. 


Warp. 2. /. [peann, Sax, wverp, Dutch. ] 
That order of thread in a thing woven 
that croffes the woof. 

The placing of the tangible parts in length or 
tranfverle, as it is in the warp and the woof ot tex- 
ture, more inward or more outward. Bacon. 


To WARP. te X. [peanpan, Sax. everpen, 
Dutch, to throw ; whence we fometimes 
fay, the avork caffse| 

1. To change from the true fituation by 
intcftine motion ; to change the pofition 
of one part to another. 

This lellow will but joia you together as they 
join wainfcot, then one of you will prove a thrunk 
pannel, and, like greea timber, wcurp. Sbak/peare, 

They clamp one piece of wood to the end of an- 
other piece, to keep it trom cating or Warping. 

l Moxon, 
2. To lofe its proper courfe or direction, 
| Vhere’s our commuiltion 
From which we would not have you warp. 
f Sbakipeare. 
This is ftrange! methinks 
My favour here begins to warp. Shak/peare. 
All atceit this doctrine, that the Pope can give 


Paradife Left. 1 


"This {irit avow'd, nor folly warp'd my mind; 
Nor the frail texture of the female kind 
Betray’d my virtue. Dryden. 
Not foreign or domeftick treachery 
Could wwzrp thy foul to their unyult decree. 
Dryden. 
A great argument of the goodnefs of his caule, 
which required in its defender zeal, to a degree of 
warmth able to warp the facred sule of the word of 
God. Lecke. 
I have ro private confiderations to warp me in 
this controveify, fince my firit entering upon it. 
Adldifon, 
Not warp’! by paffion, aw’d by rumour, 
Nor grave through pride, or gay through lolly ; 
An equal mixture of good-humour, 
And fentible foft melancholy. wifi. 
A conitant watchtulnefs againft all thofe preju- 
dicesthat might wap the judgment afide from truth. 
Marts. 
Ariftotle’s moral, rhetorical, and political wri- 
tings, in which his excellent judgment is very little 
warped by logical fubileties, are far the moft ufeful 
part of his philofophy. Beattie. 


3. It is uled by Shak/peare to exprefs the 


effect of froit. 
Freeze, freeze, thou bitter fky f 
Thou doll ner bite fo nigh 
As benehts forgot : 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy tting is not fo fharp 


As friends remember’d not. As you like it. 


To WA'KRRANT, v. z. [garantir, Fr. | 


To fupport or maintain ; to atreft. 

She needed not difdain any fervice, though never 
fo mean, which was warranted by the facred name 
of father. Sidney 

kle that readeth unto us the feriptures delivereth 
all the mylteries of faith, and not any thing amongit 
them all more than the mouth of the Lord doth 
warrant. Hooker. 

If this internal light be conformable to the prin- 
ciples of reafon, or to the word ot God, which is 
attelted revelation, reafon wurranis it, and we may 
fafcly receive it for true. Locke. 


2. To give authority. 


Now we'll together, and the chance of goodnefs 
Be hike our warranted quarrel, Shak/peare. 


5. Yo jultify. 


How can any one warrant himfelf in the ufe of 
thofe things againtt luch fufpicions, but in the truft 
he has 10 the common honefty and truth of men in 
general ? South. 

‘True fortitude is feen in great exploits, 

That juftice warrants and that wildom guides; 
All elle is tow’ring frenzy and diftraction. Addifon, 


4, To exempt; to privilege; to fecure, 


If my coming, whom, the faid, he feared, asfoon 
as he knew me by the armour, had not warranted 
her from that near approaching cruelty. Sidicy. 

Thele thoughts cannot, in this your lonelinels, 
warrant you trom tufpicion in others, nor defend 

ou from melancholy in yourtelt. Sidney. 

Lil warrant him from drowning. Shakfpcare. 

ln a piace 
Lefs warranted than this, or lefs fecure, 
l cannot be, that I fhould fear to change ir. 
Milton, 
. To declare upon furety, 
What a galled neck have we here! Look ye, 


mine ’s as fmooth as Milky l warrant ye. 
L' Effrange. 
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name what we afk we {hall receive. Hooker, 
4. A jultincatory commiffion, 

Isthis a warrant fufficient for any man’s con- 
fcience to build fuch procecdings upon, as hive been 
and are put in ufe for the eftadiuthimentof that caufe? 

Hasker. 

When at any time they either wilfully break any 
commaadment, or ignorantly miftake it, that is no 
aearrant for us to do fo likewile. Kettlewell. 

. Atteftation. 

The place of paradife might be feen unto Mofes, 
and unto the prophets who fucceeded him ; both 
which I take for my warrant to guide me in this 
difcovery. Raleigh, 

His warrart does the chriltian faith detend , 

On that relying, all their quarrels end. Waller, 
The fewith religion was yet in poffeffion ; and 
therefore, that this might fo enter as not to intrude, 
it was to bring its warrant trom the fame hand of 
Ounnipotence. South. 
6. Right; legality. Obfolcte. 
I attach thee 
For an abufer of the world, a practicer 
Of arts inhibited and out of warrant. Shak/peares 
Therefore to horfe, 

And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 

But hitt aways there's wavrrantin chat theft, 

W hich fteals itfelt when there ’s no mercy left. 

Shatfoeare, 

Wa/RRANTABLE, adje [from wariaui.] 

Juftifiable ; defenfible. 

To purchafe a clear and warrantable body of 
truth, we mult forget and part with much we know. 

Brown, 

His meals are coarfe and fhort, his employment 
warrantable, his fleep certain and refrething. South. 

If I can mend my condition by any warrantable 
induftry, the way is fair and open; and thet’s a 
privilege every reafonable creature has in his com- 


ruffion. L'Efrange. 
Wa/RRANTABLENESS. x. /. [from war- 
rantable.] Juftifiablenefs. 


By the foil thereof you may fee the noblenefs of 
my delire to yous and the warrantablerefs ot your 
favour to me. Sidney. 


WARRANTABLY. adv. 
able.) Jufitably. 
The faith which God requires is only this, that 
he will certainly reward ali thofe that believe in 
him, and obey his commandments; but for the pare 
ticular application of this faith to ourlelves, that dc- 
ferves no more of our affent, nor can indeed ware 
rantably have it, than what is founded upon the 
ferious confideration of our own pet formances. 
Wake. 
Wa/kRANTER. 7. f. [from warrant. ] 
le One who gives authority. 
z. One who gives tecurity. 
Wa'RRANTISE. ” / [wearranti/o, law 
Latin; trom warrant.) Authority ; 
fecurity. 
There °s none prorector of the realm but I: 
Break up the gates, PI be your tewrrunt fe. 
> Shuk/peares 
WARRANTY., » /. [avarrantia, law Lat, 
garantie, garant, Fr. | 
t. [In the common law.] A promife made 
in a deed by one man unto another, tor 


[f TOM warraitea 


WAR 
himfelf and his heirs, to fecure him and 
his heirs again& all men, for the enjoying 
of any thing agreed of between them, 
Cowell. 
2. Authority ; juftificatory mandate. 

Her obfequies have been fo far enlare'd 
As we have warranty : her death was doubtful ; 
And, but that great command o’erfways the order, 
She thould in ground unfanctify’d have lodg’d 
Till the laft trump. Shatfacare. 

In the ufe of thofe epithets we have the warran/y 
and confent of all the churches, fiuce they ever had 
a liturgy. Taylor. 

If they difobey any precept, that is no excuie to 
Us, NO gives us any warranty, tor company’s fake, 
todifobey lhkewife. Ke tleweill. 

3. Security. 

Every one cannot diftingnith between fine and 
mixed filver: thofe who have had the care and go- 
vernment ot politick focieties, introduced coinage as 
a remedy; the tamp was a warranty of the public, 
that under fuch a denomination they should receive 
a piece of fuch a weight and finencfs. Lacke. 

J, Warraly. v.a. [from cer, or from 
guerroyer, old Fr.] To make war upon. 
A word very elegant and exprefiive, 
though obfolete. 

But Ebranc falved both their infancies 
With noble deeds, and warray’d on Brunchild 
In Hainault, where yet of his victories 
Brave monuments remain, which yet that land 

envys. Sprrfers 

Of thefe a mighty people thortly grew, 

And puiffant kings, which all the world «avait, 

Aad tc themfelves all nations did tubduc. Spenier. 
This continual, cruel, civil war, 

The which myielf againit myfelf do make, 

Whilft my weak powers of paflions warraid are, 

No fkillcanttint, nor reafon can alake.  Spex/er, 
Six years were run {ince frit in martial guile 
The chrittian lords warrafd the eallern land. 
Fairfax, 
WARRE. adj. [poenn, Saxon.] Worle. 
Obfolete. 
They fay the world is warre than it wont, 
All for her thepherds is bealtly and bloont : 
Others faine, but how truly I rote, 
All for they holden thame of their cote.  Sperfer. 

WARREN. 2. f. [waerande, Dutch ; 
guereane, Fr.] A kind of park for rab- 
bits. 

I found him here, as melancholy as a lodge in a 
warren. Shakfprare. 

The coney convenes a whole warren, tells her 
Rory, and advi'es upon a revenge. L Efivange, 

Men Mould fet frares in their tvarrezs to catch 
polecats and foxes. Dryden. 

WA'RRENER, 2.f. [from varren.] ‘The 
keeper of a warren. 

WA'RRIANGLE. af. [lanio] A hawk. 

Ainfavorth, 

W A'RRIOUR. 7. f. [from war] A fol- 

dier; a military man. 
l came from Corinth, 


Brought to this towo by that molt famous warriour, | 
Shak/peare. | 


Duke Menaphon. 
Fierce hery <v2zrriours fight upon the clouds 
In ranks ard fquadrons, and right form of war, 
Which drizzled blood upon the capitol. Sh2k/peare. 
I fing the werriour and his mighty deeds. 
Lauderdale. 
The warriour horfes tied in order fed. Dryden. 
The mute walls relate the warriour's fame, 
Ard Trojan chiefs the Tyrians pity claim. Dryden, 
Camilla led her troops, a warriour dame ; 
Unbred to fpinning, in the loom untkill’d, 
She chofe the nobler Pallas of the field. Dryden. 
Detire of praile firt broke the patriot’s rett, 
And made a bulwark of the warriour’s breatt. 
Young. 
WART. 2. f [peant, Sax. werte, Dutch. | 
I. A cornecous excrefcence; a {mall pro- 
tuberance onthe fleth. 
lf thou prate of mountains, let them throw 
Millions of acres oa us, tll our ground, 


2 


WAS 


Singeing his pate againft the burning fun, 
Make Oma ike a wart. Shakfpeare. 

In old ftatues of ttone, which have been put in 
cellars, the feet af them being bound with lcaden 
bands, there it appeared the leaddid fwell, infomuch 
as it hanged upon the ftone like wares, Bacun, 

Like vile Rones lying in feffron’d tin, 
Or warts, or weals, it hangs upon her ikin. Dozne. 

In painting, the warrs and moles, adding a like- 
nefs to the face, are not to be omitted. Dryden. 

2. A protuberance cf trees. 

Malpighi, in his treatife of galls, under which he 
comprechends all preternatural and morbofe tumours 
of plants, doth demonftrate that ali fuch warts, tu- 
mours, and excretcences, where any infects are 
found, are excited or raifed up by fome venenofe 
liquors, which with their eggs fuch infects fhed ; 
or boring with their terebra, inftilinto the very pu!p 
of tuch buds. Ray 

W ARTWORT. 7, f. [wart and wart; ver- 


rucaria, Lat. Spurge. Ainfzxorth. 
2 P © 


Wa'rTY. adj. [from wart.] Grown over” 


with warts. 


WA'RWORN, adje [warand wara.] Worn 
with war. 
Their gefture fad, 
Inveft in lank lean cheeks and cearworn coats, 
Prefented them uato the gazing moon 
So many horrid ghoits, 


Sha kfpeare. 


Wa'rY. adj, [poen, Saxon.] Cautious ; 
{crupulous ; timoroufly prudent. 
He is above, and we upon earth; and therefore 
it behoveth our words to be wary and few. Hazoker. 
Leontius, their bifhop, although an enemy to the 
better part, yet wary and fubtle, as ali the heads of 
- the Arians fudtion were, could at no time be plainly 
heard to ufe eiher toim. Hooker. 
Good caufe he had to haften thence away ; 
For on a day his wary dwarf had fpy'd, 
Wherein a dungeon deep huge numbers lay 
Of captive wretched thrals, that wailed night and 


day. Spenfer 
Each thing feigned ought more wary be. 
Spenfer. 


Each warn a warier carriage in the thing, 
Left blind prefumption work their ruining. Daniel. 

Others grow wary in their praifes of one, who 
fets too great a value on them, lelt they thould raife 
him too high in his own imagination, Spcé?ato.. 

Was. The preterit of To Be. 

Enoch walked with God, and was not; for God 

took him. Gen fis. 


To WASH. wv. a, [papcan, Sax. wafihen, 
Dutch. ] 
1. To cleanfe by ablution. 
How fain, like Pilate, would I w2/> my hands 
Of this molt grievous guilty murther done ! 


Shakfpeure. 
Look how the rubs her hands. 
It is an accuomed action with her to feem 
thus wa/bing her hands. Sbakfpeare. 

itab me throughly from mine iniquity, and 


cleanle me from my fin. falas. 
Thou didt wafh thyfelf. Exckiel, 


2. To moiiten ; to wet: as, the rain wafhes 
the flowers ; the fea wa/Les many iflands. 
3. Toafteét by ablution. 
Be baptized, and «ajh away thy fins. As. 
Sins of irreligion muft {till be fo accounted for, as 
to crave pardon, and be wa/hed otf by repentance. 
Taylor. 
Recollect the things you have heard, thac they 
may not be w.z, ‘ed all away from the mind by a 
torrent ot other engagements. Watts. 
4. To colour by wafhing. 
To wayb over a coarfe or infignificant meaning, 
is to counterfeit nature’s coin. Collier. 
Shall poefy, like law, turn wrong to right, 
And dedications wajh an Æthiop white ? 
To WASH. V. n. 


t. To perform the act of ablution. 
I wili go wafh; 
And, when my tace is fair, you fhall perceive 
Wherher | bluth or no. Shuk/oearee 
IFafh, and de clean. 2 Kings. 


Young. 


| Why, what a qwa/p-tongued and impatient 


WAS 


Let each becalm his troubled breaft, 
Wafb and partake ferene the friendly teat. Pepe. 
2. To cleanf clothes. 
She can zea/b and fcour.— 
—A special virtue; tor then the need not be wafked 
and fcoured. Shakfpvare. 
WasH. u. f. [from the verb. ] 
t. Alluvion ; any thing collected by water. 
The wa/d of paftures, fields, commons, and roads, 
where rain-water hath along time fettled, is of great 
advantage to ail land. Mortimer. 
2. A bog; a marh; a fen; a quagmire, 
Full thirty times hath Phoebus’ car gone round 
Neptune’s talt waf, and Tellus” orbed ground. 


Shakf[peares 
The telt part of my power 
Were in the wa/bes all unwarily 
Devoured by the unexpected flocd. Shakfpeare. 


3. A medical or cofnfetick lotion. 

Try whether children may not have fome u: 
to make their teeth better and ttronger. Bacon, 

They paint acd patch their imperteCtions 
Of intellectual complections, 

And daub their tempers o’er with warf/hes 
As artificial as their faces. Hudibras. 

He tried all manner of wa/fbes to bring him to a 
better complexion; but there was no good to be 
done. L’ Eftranges 

None are welcome to fuch, but thofe who {peak 
paint and w2/>; for that is the thing they love; 
and no wonder, fince it is the thing they need. 

Scuto 

To fteal from rainbows, ere they drop in fhow'rs, 
A brighter wa/b. Pope. 

Here gally pots and vials plac’d, 

Some fill’d with wa/bes, fome with pate, Swift. 
4. A fuperfcial ftain or colour. 

Imagination ftamps fignification upon his face, 
and tells the people he is to go for fo much, who 
oftentunes being deceived by the w/b, never cxa- 
mine the metal, but take him upon content. 

Coliier. 
5. The feed of hogs gathered from wathed 
difhes. 

The wretched, bloody, and ufurping boar, 

Thar (poil’d your fummer-fields and fruitful vines, 

Swills your warm blood like wa/l, aod makes his 

trough 

In your embowell’d bofoms. Shakfpeares 
6. The aé& of waihing the clothes of a 

family; the linen wafhed at once. 
Wa/sHBALL. 2. f. [tvah and ball.) Ball 

made of foap. 

l afked a poor man how he did; he faid he was 
like a wafPéal/, always in decay. Swift. 

WASHER., x. f. [trom w7.] One that 
wathes, 

Quickly is his laundrefs, his wa/ber, and his 
wringer. Sbak(peare, 

Wa'sHpot, x. /. [wah and pot.] A veffel 
in which any thing is wafhed. 

Benold fev’n comely bleoming youths appear, 
And in their hands fev’n golden wa/bpcts bear. 

Cowley. 
Wa'sHy. adj. [from avah. | 
1, Watery; damp. 

On the wafly ovze deep channels wore, 

Eafy, ere God had bid the ground be dry. 
2. Weak; not folid. 

A polith of clearnefs, evenly and fmoothly fpread, 
not over thin and wa/2y, but of a pretty folid con- 
filtence. Wotton. 


WASP. 2. f. [pearps Sax. vifpa, Lat. 
guefpe, Fr.] A brifk ftinging inicét, in 
forin refembling a bee. 


More wa/ps, that buz about his nofe, 
Will make this tting the fooner, Stakfpeare, 


Milton. 


Art thou, to break into this wo.nan’s mavud, 


Tying thine ear to no tongue but thine own ? 


Shak/peare. 
Encount’ring with a wa/p, 
He in his arms the fly doth clafp. Drayton. 
WalspisH. adj. [trom wa/p.] Peevath 5 
| malignant; 11fitaule ; irraicible, 


WAS 


1 'Il ufe you for my laughter, 
When you are wafpi/p, 
Come, you wa!p, you are too angry. 
=li l be wu/pifZ, belt beware my iting. Shak/p. 
By the ttern brow and wa/pi/b action, 
Which the did ufe as the was writing of it, 
Yr bears an angry tenour. Shakfpeare. 
The taylor’s wife was only a good hearty threw, 
under the smpotency of an unruly wa/pi/> humour : 
{fie would have her will. 1L’ Ffirauge. 
Upon this grofs miftake the poor wa/fi/ crea- 
ture runs on for many leaves, Stilling fleet. 
Much do I futer, much, to keep in peace 
This jealous, wu/pi/b, wrong-head, thiming race. 


lope. 
WA'SPISHLY. anpi. | 
Peevifhly. 


Wa'spisuness. xe / [from wa/pi.] 
Peevifhnefs ; irritability. 

WA'SSAIL, x fe [from pxypheel, your 
health, Saxon. ] 

r. A liquor made of apples, fugar, and ale, 
anciently much ufed by Englith good- 
fellows. 

2. A drunken bout, 

The king doth wake to-night, and takes his roufe, 
Keeps wafui/, and the {wage’ring upfpring reels. 
Shak{peare. 

3. A merry fong. Ainfworth. 

WalssatLer. 7 / [from wafail,] A 
toper; a drunkard. 


I’m loth to mcet the rudenefs and fwill'd infolence 
Of fuch late waffailers. Milton. 


Wast. The fecond perfon of avas, from 
To be. 
To WASTE. v. a. [apeyran, Sax. ewoeffen, 
Dat. guaftare, ltal. vaflare, Latin. | 
1. To diminifh. 
The fire that mounts the liquor till °t run o'er, 
Seeming t augment it, wwafles it. Stak/peare, 
Could fighs furnifh new breath, or draw lite and 
{pirits from the wa/fir.g of yours, your triends would 
encourage your patiion. Temple, 
The patient is much wafled and enfechled; and 
he is the more fo, becaule in this confined ttate of 
the cittemper there is generally a great dejcdtion of 
appetite. Blavkmcre, 


2. To defroy wantonly and luxurioufly ; 


to {quander. 
The people’s praying after the minifter, they fay, 
cusfeth ume. flooker, 
‘There muf be providence ufed, that our thip 
timber be not twa/eed. Bacon. 
No ways and means thcir cabinet cmploy, 
But their dark hours they wafle in barren joy. 
Garih, 


Shakfpeare, 


adv, (from 


. To deftroy ; to defolate. 
He only their provifions waffes and burns. 
Daniel. 
Peace to corrupt, no lefs than war to wafle. 
Milton, 
Firft vezetive, then feels, and reafons lalt; 
Rich ot three fouls, and lives all three to waste, 


Dryden. 

The Tyber 
Jnfults our walls, and zaffes our fruitful grounds. 
i Dryden, 


Now wa/ting years my former ftrength contound, 
And added woes have bow'd me to the ground 5, 
Yet by the fubble you may guefs the grain, 


And mark the ruins of no vulgar man. Sroome. 
4: To wear out. 
Here condemn'd 
To waffle eternal days in woe and pains Midtun. 


5. To spend; to confume, 
© were l able 
To woffe it all myfelf, and leave you none ! Mitises. 


Jo Waste. v. ne To dwindle; to be ina 


fate of confumption. 
Man dieth and wa/ferb away. Jok. 
“Their thoughts are thoughts of iniquity; ta/ing 
and deftrudtion are in their paths. ifaiah, 


VoL, Il. 
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The fatter wateh of wafing night, 

And fetting (tars, to kindly feep invite, 
Waste. adj. [from the verb. | 
1, Deftroyed; ruined, 

The Sophi leaves all tea/ee in his retreat. Ailton. 

The multiplication and obftinacy of difputes, 
which have fo laid wafe the intelleual world, 13 
owing to nothing more than to the ill ufe of words. 

Locke. 

When thus the gather’d orms of wretched love, 
In my {woln bofom, with long war had flrove, 
Laid all the civil bonds of manhood waft, 
And {catter’d ruin as the torrent patt. 

2. Defolate; uncultivated. 

There be very wafle countries and wilderne(tes ; 
but we find not mention whether any do inhabit 
there. Abbot. 

He found him in a defert land, and in the w/e 
howling wildernefs. Deuteronomy. 

3. Superfluous; exuberant; loft tor want 
of occupiers. 

Quite furcharg'd with her own weight, 

And ttrangled with her wafle fertility. Milton. 
4e Worthlefs; that of which none but vale 
ufes can be made: as, wafle wood. 
çe That of which no account is taken, or 
value found, 

lt nay be published as well as printed, that fo 
much fkill in Hebrew derivations may not lie tor 
wafle paper. Dryden. 

Waste.xn. f. [from the verb.] 
te Wanton or luxurious deitruction; the 
act of fquandering. 


Freedom who loves, muft firt he wife and good; 
But from that mark how far they rove we fee, 

For all this wafe of wealth, and lofs of blood. 
Milton. 

So foolifh and lavith are we, that too often we ufe 
fome words in mere wafle, and have no ideas for 
them. Waits. 

2. Confumption ; lofs. 

Reafons induce us to think ita good work, which 
they, in their care for well beitowing of timc, ac- 
count wafle. fooker. 

Thin air is better pierced, but thick air preferveth 
the found better from wafe. bacon. 

It was providently dehgned to repair the wafle 
daily made by the frequent attrition in maitication, 

Ray. 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


3. Utelefs expence. 
But youth, the perihing good, runs on too fat, 
And unenjoy’d it fpends itfelf to wafe; 
Few know the ufe of life before ‘us pate Dryden, 
Secure the workings of your foul from running to 
wafle, and even your loofer moinents will turn to 
happy account. Mats, 
4. Defolate or uncultivated ground. 
f See the man, who fpacious regions gave 
A wafe for beatts, himfelt denicd a grave. Pape. 
Land that is lett wholly to cature, that hath no 
improvement of patturage, allage, or planting, is 
called weze Locke, 
çe Ground, place, or fpace unoccupicd. 
Lifted aloft, he "gan to mount up higher, 
And, like trefh eagle, made his hardy flight 
Thro’ all that great wide wa/fe, yet wanting light. 
Spenjer. 


Thefe gentlemen, on their watch, 
In the dead waffe and middle of the night, 
Had been thus cncountred. Shak /peare. 
Forty days Elijah, without food, 
Wander’d this barien wafe. Milton. 
Lord’s of the world’s great wafle, the ocean, we 
Whole forefts fend to reign upon the fea. SF udicr, 
From that dire deluge, through the wat'ry iva/ie, | 
Such length of years, fuch yarious perils patt. 
Dryden, 
Thee! purfue, oh great ill-fated youth ! 
Through all the dumal zcue of gloomy death. 
Smith. 
6. Region ruined and deferted. 
All the leafy nation finks at latt, 
And Vulcan rides in triumph o'er the wafe. 


Dryden. 
7. Mifchief ; deftruâãion. 


The fpirit of wantonnteds is, fure, fcaroe out of 
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' him? if the devil have him not in fee-fimple, he 
will never, I think, in the way of waf, attempt 
us again. Shakfpeare. 

8. [A law term.] Deflru€tion of wood or 
other produdts of land. 
You arc but tenant for life, and Mall make no 
wafle. Skladweil. 
Wa'sterut., adj, [vafle and full.) 
te Deftruétive; ruincus. 
The folly of man 
Let in thefe wafliful turies. Mili. 
2. Wantonly or diffolutely confumptive. 
To fmooth the ice, or 2dd another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 
To feck the beauteous eye of heaven to garnith, 
ls waffeful aod ridiculous excefs. SLakfpeare. 
In fuch cafes they fet them off more with wit and 
activity, than with coftly and wa/ffeful expences. 
} j ; Bacone 
3. Lavih; prodigal; luxuriantly liberal, 
How has kind heaven adorn’d the happy land, 
And fcatter’d blefiings with a ws/efu’ hand! 
‘ Addifor. 
4. Defolate; uncultivated; unoccupied. 
In wildernefs and wa/fteful defarts ftray'd, 
To feek her knight. Sperfer. 
Outrageous as a fea, dark, tua/ffeful, wild. 
ATiltow. 
Wa'stTeFULLY. adv, [from awaftful.] 
With vain and diffolute confumption. 
Never any man would think our labour mii-fpent, 


or the time waffefully confumed. Elaoker. 
To her new-made favourite, Morat, 
Her lavith hand is wa/tefully profule. Dryden. 


Wa'sTEFULNESS, z. /. (from avayteful. | 
Prodigality. 

Wa'steness. x. /. [from waffe.] Defola- 

tion ; folitude. 
She, of neught afraid, 

Through woods and wa/lenc/s wide him daily fought. 

Spenfer. 

That day is a day of wrath, a day of eva/enc/s. 


l Zephaniah. 
Waster. u. f. [from eawaffe.] One that 


confumes diffolutely and extravagantly ; 
a {quanderer; vain confuiner. 

Divers Roman knights, 
The profufe wafers of their patrimonies, 
So threaten’d with their debts, as they will now 
Run any defperate fortune. ben Fonfonm. 

Plenty in their own keeping makes them wanton 
and carelefs, and teaches them to be fquanderers and 
wafters. Lecke. 

Upon cards and dice never learn any plav, and fo 
be incapacitated for thoíe encroaching waffers of 
ufeful time. Lecke. 

Sconces are great wafers of candles. Swift. 

Wa/srret. 2 f. (trom wafe.) 

Their works, both ftream and load, lie in feveral 
or in twafre//, that is, in inclofed grounds or in 
commons. Carew. 

WATCH. ». /. [pacce, Saxon. } 
te Forbearance of fleep. 
2. Attendance without fleep, 
All the long night their mournful watch they 
kecpy 
And all the day ftand round the tomb and weep. 
Aadiforr 


3. Attention; clofe obfervation. 
In my fchool days, when I had loit one fhaft, 
I Mot his fellow, of the tclf-fume flight, 
The feli-fame way, with more adviled warch, 
To tnd the other forth; by vent’ring both, 
1 oft tound both. Saath nearle 
4. Guard; vigilant keep. 
Sull, when the ficpt, he kept both varch and 
ward. Spewfer. 
Hie thee to thy charge; 
Uie careful catch, chufe trufty centinels, Sakip 
Love can find entrance rot only into aa open 
heart, but alio into a heart well fortitied, 1t teers 5 
be not well kept. 
çe Watchmen; men fit to guard, dias 
ufed in a collective fenie. 
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Before her g2te high God did fweat ordain, 
And wakeful warches, ever to abide. Spenfer. 
Such ftand in narrow Janes, 
And beat our waich, and rob our paffengers. 
Shak/peare 
The ports he did hut up, or atleaft kept a warch 
on them, that none fhould pafs to or fro that was 
fulpeated. Bacor, 
When by God’s mercy in Chrift, apprehended 
by faith, our hearts (hall be purified, then to fet 
watch and ward over them, and to keep them with 
all diligence. Perkins. 
The towers of heaven are fill’d 
With armed watch, that render all accefs 
Impregnable. Milton. 
An ablurdity our Saviour accounted it for the 
blind to lead the blind, and to put him that cannot 
fee to the office of a watch. South, 
6. Place wherea guard is fet. 
He upbraids Iago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the wach, - Shak/peare. 
4. Pol or office of a watchman. 
As ] did ttand my warch upon the hill, 
] look’d toward Birnam, and anon methought 
The wocd began to move. Shak/peare. 
8. A period of the night. 
- Your fair daughter, 
At this odd, even, and dull watch o° th’ night, 
Is now tranfported with a gondelier 
To the grofs clafps of a laicivious Moor. SAak/peare. 
All night he will purfue; but his approach 
Darknefs defends between, till morning watch. 
Milton. 


The latter warch of wafting night, 
And fetting ftars, to kindly feep invite. Dryden. 
9. A pocket clock; a fmall clock moved 
by a fpring. 

A watch, befides the hour of the day, gives the 
day of the month, and the place of the fun in the 
zodicck. Hale. 

Qa the theatre we are confined to time; and 
though we talk not by the hour-glafs, yet the warch 
ofien drawn out of the pocket, warns the aCtors 
that their audience is weary. Dryden, 

That Chloe may be ferv’d in ftate, 

The hours mult at her toilet wait; 
Whiltt all the reafoning fools below 
Wonder their watches go fo flow. Prior. 
Jo WATCH. v. x. [pacian, Saxon. ] 
te Not to fleep; to wake. 
I have two nights warch’d with you; but can 


erceive no truth in your report. Shak/peare. 
Wiarebing care will not let a man flumber, as a 
fore difeafe breaketh fleep. Ecelifiafticus. 


Sleep, lil’ ning to thee, will watch. Mitton. 
2. To keep guard. 
I will.zeascd over them for evil, and not for good. 
Jeremiab. 
In our watching we have atched for a nation 
that could not fave us. Lamentations. 
He gave fignal to the minilter that warcb’d. 
i Milton. 
3. To look with expectation. 
My foul waiteth for the Lord, more than they | 
that watch for the mornicg. Pfalms. 
. To be attentive; to be vigilant. 
Wa:ch thou in all things, endure 2ffli€ions. 
2 Timothy. 
c. To becautioufly obfervant. 
“Watch over thyfelf, counfel thyfelf, judge thy- | 
feit aunpartially. Tayior. 
6. To be infidioufly attentive. 
He fomewhere nigh at hand 
}Patches, no doubt, wath greedy hope to find 
His with, and beft advantage us afunder, 
Hopelefs to circumvent us join’d. Milton. 
To WATCH. V. A. 
1. To guard ; to have in keep. 
Flaming miniiters watch and tend their charge. 
Milton, 
2. To obferve in ambubh. 
Saul fent meffengers unto David's houfe to warch 
him, and to flay him. 1 Samuel. 
He is bo!d, and lies near the top of the water, 
watching the motion of any water-sat that fwims 
teiwixt him and the fky. Waiton. 
They under rocks their focd 
im jointed armour walch, Milzon 


WAT 
3. To tend, 
Paris watched the flocks in the groves of Ida. 
Broome, 
4. To obferve, in order to dete&t or prevent. 
Wa/TCHER. x. f. [from avatch.] 


1. One who fits up; one who does not go 
to fleep. 
Get on your night-gown, left occafion call us, 
And thew us to be watchers. Shakfpeare. 
2. Diligent overlooker or obferver. 
Lore hath chas’d {leep from my enthralled eyes, 
And made them watchers of mine own heart’s 
forrow, Shak/peare. 
It 1s obferved by thofe that are more attentive 
watchers of the works of nature. More. 


WA'TCHET. adj. [peced, Saxon, weak, 
Skinner,| Blue; pale blue. 

Whom 'midft the Alps do hanging throats furprife? 

Who ftares in Germany at watchet eyes? Dryden. 


Wa!'TCHFUL, adj, [watch and full.) Vigi- 
lant; attentive; cautious; nicely obfer- 
vant. It has of before the thing to be 
regulated, and againjt before the thing 
to be avoided. 

Call home our exil'd friends, 

That fled the {nares of watchfu/ tyranny, Shal/p. 
Be watchful, and ttrengthen the things ready to 
die. Revelations, 

Nodding a while, and w'archful of his blow, 
He fell; and falling crufh’d th’ ungrateful nymph 
below. Dryden. 
Readers fhould not lay by that caution which be- 
comes a fincere purfuit of truth, and fhould make 
them always watchful agaiuft whatever might con- 
ceal or mifreprefent it. Lecke. 
Be watchful of their behaviour, and as ready to 
require of them an exaCt oblervance of the duties of 

chriitianity, as of the duties of their fervants. 

Law. 

Wa/TCHFULLY. adv. [from watchful. | 
Vigilantly; cautioufly ; attentively; with 
cautious obfervation ; heedfully. 

If this experiment were very watchfully tried in 
veflels of feveral fizes, fome fuch things may be dif- 
covered. Boyle, 


WA'TCHFULNESS. ne f. [from waschful. | 
1. Vigilance; heed; fufpicious attention ; 


cautious regard; diligent obfervation. 
The experience of our own frailties, and the con- 
fideration of the watchfulne/s of the tempter, dif- 
courage us. Hammond. 
Love, fantaftick pow'r! that is afraid 
To fiir abroad till warchfulnefs be laid, 
Undaunted then o'er clitts and valleys frays, 
And leads bis vot’ries fafe through pathlels ways. 
Prior. 
Hufbands are counfelled not to truft too much to 
their wives owning the dottrine of unlimited con- 
jugal fidelity, and fo to neglect a due warchfulne/s 
over their manners. Arbuthnct. 
Prejudices are cured by a conftant jealoufy and 
watchfulnefs over our paflions, that they may never 
interpofe when we are called to pafs a judgment. 
Watts. 
By a folicitous warchfulnefs about one’s behavi- 
our, intlead of being mended, it will be conttrained. 
Lecke. 
2. Inability to fleep. 
Warchfuinefs, fometimes called a coma vigil, 
often precedes too great fleepivefs. Arbuthnot. 


Wa'rcHHouse. n. f. [avatch and boufe.] 


Place where the watch is fer. 


Where ftatues breath’d, the works of Phidias’ 
hands, 


A wooden pump or lonely cvarchbhoufe tands. Gay 
WATCHING.  f. [from qwatch.| Inabi- 
lity to fleep. 
Vhe bullet, not having been extracted, occafioned 
great pain and walchings. Wifeman, 
Wa'TCHMAKER. 2. f. [watch and maker. | 
One whofe trade is to make watches, or 
pocket clocks, 
Smithing comprehends all trades which ufe forge 
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or file, fromthe anchorfmith to the watchmaker s 
they all ufing the fame tools, though of feveral fizes. 
Moxcn. 


Wa'TCHMAN. mw f. [watch and man.] 


Guard; fentinel ; one fet to keep ward, 
On the top of all I do efpy 
The watchaaa waiting, tydings glad to hear. 


ae Spenfere 
Turn him into London ftreets, that the watch- 
mex might carry him before a juftice, Bacon. 


Drunkennefs calls off the watchmen from their 
towers and then all evils that proceed from a loofe 
heart, an urticd tongue, and a diffolute fpirit, we 
put upon its account. Taylor, 

Our watchmen trom the tow'rs, with longing eyes, 
Expect his fwift arrival, Dryden, 

The melancholy tone of at-aichman at midnight. 

Suift. 


WATCHTOWER. mf. [varch and tower. ] 


Tower on which a fentinel was placed 
for the fake of profpect. 
In the day-time the fitteth in a watchtower, and 
flieth moft by night. Bacen. 
Up unto the watchtower get, 
And fee all things defpoil’d of fallacies. Donne. 
To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And finging ftartle the dull might 
trom his warchtower in the tkies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rife. Milton. 
The fenfes in the head, as fentinels in a warch- 
tower, convey to ihe foul the impreffions ot external 
objects. Ray. 


1y 
Wa'tcHWoRD, 2. f. [watch and word. | 


The word given to the featinels to know 
their friends. 

All have their ears upright, waiting when the 
watchw.rd fhallcome, that they fhould all arie 
into rebellion. Spenfer. 

We have heard the chimes at midnight, matter 

Shallow.— 
— That we have, fir John: our warchwerd, hem! 
boys. Shakfpeare, 

A watchword every minute of the night goeth 
about the walls, to teitify their vigilancy. Sandys. 


WATER. z. f. [aaeter, Dutch; pæren, 


Saxon. | 


1. Sir Ifaac Newton defines water, when 


pure, to bea very fluid falt, volatile, 
and void of all favour or tafle; and it 
feems to confit of {mall, {mooth, hard, 
porous, {pherical particles, of equal dia- 
meters, and of equal fpecifick gravities, 
as Dr. Cheyne obferves; and alfo that 
there are between them fpaces fo large, 
and ranged in fuch a manner, as to be 
pervious on all fides. ‘Their fmoothnefs 
accounts for their fliding eafily over one 
another’s furfaces ; their fphericity keeps 
them alfo from touching one ancther in 
more points than one ; and by both thefe 
their friction in fliding over one another 
is rendered the leait poflible. ‘Their 
hardnefs accounts for the incompreffibi- 
lity of water, when it is tree trom the 
intermixture of air, The porofity of 
water is fo very great, that there is at 
leaft forty times as much fpace as matter 
in it; for water is nineteen times fpeci- 
fically lighter than gold, and confequently 
rarer in the fame proportion. Quincy. 

My mildnefs hath allay’d their {welling griefs, 
My mercy dry’d their qwater-flowing tears. Sd.is/p. 

Your tater is a fore decayer ot your whorfon 
dead body. Shak/peare. 

The fweet manner of it forc'd 

Thofe waters from me, which I would have itopp’d, 


But I had not fo much of tman in me; 
But all my mother came into mine eyes, 


And gave me up to tears. Shakfpeare. 
Mien’s evil manners live in brafs, their virtues 
We write in seater. Shat[peare. 


Thofe healths will make thee and thy ftaie look 
ill, “Limon: heze’s that which is tco weak to be a 
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Kaner, honen water, which ne'er left man i'th' | 1. To irrigate; to fupply with moifture. 


mire. Shukfpeare. 

Water is the chief inoredient in a'l the animal 
Auids and folids; for a dry bone, dittilled, affords 
a great quantity of infipid waters theretore water 
feems to be proper drink for every animal, A butb. 


2, The fea. 


Travel by land or by water. Common Prayer. | 
s By water they found the fca, weitward from 
Peru, always very culm. Abbot. 

3. Urine. 
if thou couldft, dotor, cafn 

The water of my land, fiad her difeafe, 

And purge it to a found and priitine health, 

} would applaud thee. Shak/peare. 
Go to bed, after you have made water, Swift. 

4. To hold Water. Vo be found; to be 
tight. From a veffel that will not leak. 

A good chriitian and an honett man muft be all 
of a piece, and inequalities of proceeding will never 
boid water. L' Efirange. 

ge le is ufed for the luftre of a diamond. 
Tis a good form, 
And rich: here is a water, look ye! Shak/peare. 
6. Warer is much ufed in compoiition 
for things made with water, being in 
water, or growing in water. 

She might fee the fame searer-fpaniel, which 
before had hunted, come and fetch away one of 
Philoclea’s gloves, whofe fine proportion fhewed 
well what a dainty gueit was wont there to be lodged. 

Sidney. 

Oh that I were a mockery king of fnow, 
Standing before the fun of Bolingbroke, 

And melt myfelf away in water-drops. Shzk/peare. 
Poor Tom eats the wall-newt, and the waser- 

Dewt Shak/peare. 

Touch me with noble anger! 

O let not women’s weapons, wuter-drops, 

Stain my man’s cheeks. Shak/peare. 
Le: not the waver-flood overflow me. Pfadms, 
They thall fpring up as among the grafs, as wil- 

lows by the v./e-courfes. Vaiad. 

As the hart panteth after the t-2rer-brook, fo 
pantcth my foul after thee, O God. Pfalms. 

Deep calleth unto deep, at the noife of thy warer- 


: 


{pouts. Pfalms. 
He turneth rivers intoa wildernefs, and the arer- 
{prings into dry ground. Pfalme. 


‘There were fet fix watcr-pots of tone, Febu. 
Hercules’s page, Hylas, went with a arer-pot 
to fill it at a pleafant fountain that was near. Bacon. 
As the carp is accounted the warer-fox for his 
cunning, fo the roach is accounted the warer-theep. 
£ Walton. 
Seaecalves unwonted to freth rivers fly ; 
The warer-fnakes with feales upftanding die, Aay. 
By making the qaier-wheels larger, the motion 
will be fo flow, that the fcrew will not be able to 
{upply the outward ftreams. Wilkins. 
Rain carried away apples, together with a dung- 
hill that lay in the wu/er-courle. L kjirarge. 
Oh help, in this extiemcft need, 
Vf watrer-gods are deities indcce. Dryden. 
Becaufe the outermoft coat of the eye might be 
pricked, and this humour let out, therelore nature 
hath made provifion to repair it by the help of ccr- 
tain water-pipes, or lymphz-ducts, inferted into 
the bulb of the eye, proceeding from glandules that 
feparate this water from the blood. Ray. 
The dacerta aquatica, or water-newt, when 
young, hath four neat ramified fins, two on one 
fide, growing out a little above its forelegs, to poife 
and keep its body upright, which fall off when the 
legs are grown. Derbam. 
Other mortar, ufed in making wwater-courles, 
cifterns, and fifh-ponds, 13 very hard and durable. 
Moxon. 
The mof brittle warer-carriage was ufed among 
the Egyptians, who, as Strabo faith, would fail 
Sometimes in boats made of earthen ware. Arburb. 
A gentleman watered faintfoin in dry weather at 
| new fowing, and, when it came up, with a water- 
cart, carrying his water in a caik, to which there 
was a tap at the end, which lets the water run into 
a long trough full of fmall holes, Mortimer. 
In Hamphhire they fell water-trefoil as dear as 
hops. Mortimer, 


Jo WaA/TER. T» ae [from the noun. J 


Pew: fertilize or 


2. 


3- the mouth WATERS. 


Wa'TERCOLOURS. 


A river went out of Eden to water the garden. 
Genfis. 
A man’s nature runs to herbs or weeds; there- 
fore let him feafonably water the one, and defroy 
the other, =” bucan. 
Chae moral writing we may learn from hence, 
Neglcél of which no wit can rccompenfe ; 
The fountain which fiom Helicon proceeds, 
That faercd ttream, Mould never warcr weeds. 
Waller. 
Could tears varer the lovely plant, fo as to make 
it grow again alter once ‘tis cut down, your friends 
would be fofar from accufing your paffion, that they 
would encourage it, and thare it. Temple. 
You may water the lower land when you will. 
Mortimer, 
2. To fupply with water for drink. 
Now ‘gan the golden Plicbus for to filcep 
His fiery face in billows of the weit, 
And his faint fteeds water’d in ocean deep, 
Whilit from their journal labours they did rett. 
Sperfer, 
Doth not each on the fabbath loofe his ox from 
the ftall, and lead him away to tearering. Lute. 
His horiemen kept them in fo ftiait, that no man 
could, without great danger, go to water his horfe. 
Krciles. 
Water him, and, drinking what He can, 
Encourage him to thirft again with bran. Dryden. 
accommodate with 


ftreains. 

Mountains, that run from one extremity of Italy 
to the other, give rife to an incredible variety of 
rivers that water it. Addifon. 


4. To diverlify as with waves. 


The different ranging the fuperficial parts of velvet 
and watered filk, does the like. Lecke. 


To WATER, v. 2. 
1. To fhed moifture. 


I Aain’d this napkin with the blood 

That valiant Clifford with his rapier’s point 

Made ifue from the bofom of the boy; 

And if thine eyes can water for his death, 

1 give thee this to dry thy cheeks withal. Shal/p, 

Mine eyes, 

Seeing thofe beads of forrow fland in thine, 

Began to water, Shakfpeare. 

The tickling of the nottrils within, doth draw 
the moitture to the nottrils, and to the eyes by con- 
fent; for they allo will water, Bacon, 

How troublefome is the leaft mote, or duft, falling 
into the eye! and how quickly does it weep and 
water upon the leaft grievance ! South. 

To get or take in water ; to be ufed in 
fupplying water. 

He fet the rods he had pulled before the flocks in 
the gutters in the wavering troughs. Genfis. 

Mahomet fent many {mall boats, manned with 
harqucbufiers and {mall ordnance, into the lake near 
untosthe camp, to keep the chriftians from muter- 
ing there. Anclies. 
‘The man longs; 
there is a vehement defire. From dogs 
who drop their flaver when they {ee meat 
which they cannot get. 

Cardinal Wolfey's tcevh watering at the bifhop- 
rick of Wincheiter, fent one unto bilhop Fox, who 
had advanced him, for to move him to refign the 
bifhoprick, becaufe extreme age had madc him 
blind; which Fox did take in to ill party that he 
willed the meffenger to tell the cardinal, that, al- 
though I am blind, I have efpied his malicious un- 


thank tulnefs. Can:den. 
Thefe reafons made his mouth to water 
With amorous longings to be at hier. Fludibras. 


Thofe who contend for 4 per cent. have fet men’s 
mouths a-watering tor money at that rate. Locke. 


ne jf. [water and 
colours. | 


Painters make colours into a foft confiftence with 
water or oil; thofe they call warercolsurs, and thefe 
they term oil colours. Boyle. 

Lets thould I dawb it o’cr with tranfitory praile, 
And watercolcurs of thefe days: 

Thefe days! where e’en the extravagance of poetry 
Is at a lofs for figures to exprefs 
Men’s folly, whimfies, and incopftancy. Swift 


WAT 
Wa'rercresses, mf. (/fymbrium, Lat] 
A plant. Miller. 
The nymphs of floods are made very beautiful è 
upon their heads are garlands of water-creffes, 
Feacham, 
Wa‘rerer. #. f. [from water.] One 
who waters. 

This ill weed, rather cut off by the ground than 
plucked up by the root, twice or Mhrice grew forth 
again; but yet, maugre the warmers and walercrs, 
hath been ever parched up. Carew. 

WATERFALL. x. f. [water and fall.) 
Cataract; cafcade. 
l have fecn in the Indies far greater waterfalls 


than thofe of Nilus. Raleigh, 
Not Laced2mon charms me more 

Than high Albana’s airy walls, 

Refounding with her waterfalls, Addifan. 


W a'TERFLAG. x. f. [from water and flags 
iris aquatica, Latin.| Water Hower-de. 
luce. 

Wa'rerrowc. n. fe Fowl that live or 
get their food in water. 

Waterfowl joy mott in that air which is likeit 
water. Bacon. 
I zrerfowls fupply the wearinefs of a long flight 
by taking water, and numbers of them are found in 
iflands, and inthe main ocean. Hale, 
Fith and waterfowl, who feed of turbid and 
muddy flimy water, are accounted the caufe of 
phlegm. Flayer. 

WaTerGRu/eL, nf. [water and grucl, | 
Food made with oatmeal boiled ta 
water. 

For breakfaft, milk, milk-pottage, twarergruel, 
and flummery, are very fit to make for children. 


Licke. 
The aliment ought to be flender, as watergruel 
acidulated. Arbsibrot. 


Wa'TERHEN. #. f. [from avater and ben; 
fulica, Lat.] A coot; a waterfowl. 

Wa'TERINESS. #. f. [from avarery.] Hu- 
miditv; moifture. 

The forerunners of an apoplexy are du!ncfS, night- 
mares, weaknels, waterinefs, and turgidity ot the 
eyes. Arbuthnot. 

Wa'TERISH. adj. [from awater. ] 
1. Refembling water. 

Where the principles are only phlegm, what car 
be expected from the qvaterifh matter, but an infipid 
manhwvod, and a ftupid old infancy ? Dryden. 

2. Moitt; boggy. 

Some parts of the earth grow moorifh or watcri/h, 

others dry. Hale, 
Wa'terisHness. x. f. [from avaterijb.] 
Thinnefs ; refemblance of water. 

A pendulous fliminefs anfwers a pituitous ftate, 
or an acerbity, which refembles the tartar of our 
humours; or waterifbuefsy which is hke the fero- 
fity of our blood. Floyer. 


Wa/TERLEAF. zef A plant, Afiller, 
Wa'rERLILLY. 1% f. [nymphcea, Latin. ] 
A plant. iller, 


Jet them lie dry twelve months to kill the water, 

weeds, as waterlillies and bull-ruthes. Walton, 

WATERMAN. v.f. [waiter and mar.) A 
ferryman ; a boatman. 

Having blocked up the paflage to Greenwich, 
they ordered the wusermen to let tall their oars more 
gently. Dryden. 

Bubbles of air working upward from the very bote 
tom of the lake, the oreren told us that they are 
obferved alwaysto rife in the fame places. ddd for. 

The waterman forlorn, along the thore, 
Penfive reclines upon his ufelefs car. Gay. 

WATERMARK. 2. /. [avater and mark, ] 
The utmoft limit of the rife of the flood. 
Men and beafts 
Were borne above the tops of trees that grew 
On th’ utmoft margia of the warermurk. Drydea. 
WaTERME'LON. 4. f. A plant. 
It hath ¢railiog branches, as the cucumber oc 
G62 


WAT 


melon, and ts diftinguifhed from other eueurbita- 
ceous plants, by its leat deeply cut and jagged, and 
by ats producing uneatable fruit. Miller. 
Wa'TERMILL. u. f Mill turned by water. 
Forth flowed freth 
A gufhing river ot black gory blood, 
That drowned all the land whereon he ftood : 
The ttream thereof would drive a watermill. 
Spenfer. 
Corn ground by windmills, ere&ĝed on hills, or in 
the plains where the evarermills tood. Mortimer. 


WalTERMINT, ze f. (mentha aquatica.) 
A plant. 
\VATERRA DISH. n. f. A fpecies of wa- 
tercreffes. 
WalTERRAT. 2, f. [mus aquatiens.) A 
rat that makes holes in banks. 
There be land-rats and tvater-ra:s. Shakfpeare. 
The pike is bold, and lies near the top of the 
water, watching the motion of any {10g, or svarer- 
rat, or moufe. Walton. 
WATERROCKET, 7. f. 
1. A fpecies of watercreffes. [eruca agu- 
rica. | 
2. A kind of firework to be difcharged in 
the water. 


WATERVIU'OLET. 2, f. [hottonia, latin.) | 


A plant. Miller. 
WaATERSA/PPHIRE. 2. f. A fort of tone, 
MaterfuppLirc is the occidental fapphire, and is 
neither of fo brighta blue, nor fo hardy as the orien- 
tal. Woodward. 


WATERWI'LLOW. ». f. [from water and 
avillow; lypmachia, Lat.} A plant. 
Ainfavorth, 
Wa'TERWITH, z. f. [water and with, | 
A plant. . 

The waterwith of Jamaica, growing on dry hills 
in the woods, where no water is to be met with, its 
trunk, if cut into pieces two or three yards long, 
and held by either end to the mouth, affords fo plen- 
tiful a limpid, innocent, and retrefliing water, or 
fap, as gives new life to the droughty traveller or 
hunter. Derhan. 

WA'TERWORK. 7. f. [water and work. | 
Play of fountains; artificial fpouts of 
water ; any hydraulick performance. 

Engines invented for mines and waterworks 
eften tail in the performance. Wilkins. 

The French took from the Italians the firft plans 
of their gardens, as well as waterworks, Addifon. 

Wa'rery. adj, [from water, | 
le Thin ; liquid ; hke water. 

Quickfilver, which is a molt crude and watery 
body, heated, and pent in, hath the like torce with 
gunpowder. Bacon. 

The bile, by its faponaceous quality, mixeth the 
ely and watery parts of the aliment together, 

Arbuthnot. 
z. Taftelefs ; infipid; vapid ; fpiritlefs. 

We ‘ll ufe this unwholefome humidity, this grofs, 
watery pumpion. Shak/peare. 

No heterogeneous mixture ufe, as fome 
With watery turneps have debas’d their wines. 

Philips. 
4. Wet; abounding with water. 
When the big lip, and war'ry eye, 
Tell me the riling torm is nigh; 
Tis theo thou art yon angry main, 
Deform’d by winds, and dath’d by rain. 
. Relating to the water. 
On the brims her fire, the wat'ry pod, 
Roll d from a filver urn his cryital Hood, 
Se Confiiting of water. 
The war'ry kingdom is no bar 
To ftop the foreign fpirits ; but they come, 
Às o'er a brook, to fee fair Portia. 
Vhofe tew efcap’d 
Famine and anguith will at lait confume, 


Prior. 


Dryden. 


Wand’ring that wai'ry defart. Milton. 
Betwixt us and you wide oceans flow, 
Aud UAll'ry delarts. Dryden, 


Perhaps you "tl fay, 


Sbakfi peare. 


WAV 


That the attrafted warry vapours rife 
From lakes and feas, and fil the lower fkies. 
Blackmore. 
Wa'trie. a2. f. [from waghelen, to thake, 
German. hiner. } 
t. The barbs, or loofe red fleth, that hangs 
below the cock’s bill. 


‘The loach is of the thape of an eel, and has a 


beard of wattles luke a barbel. Walton 
The barbel is fo called, by reafon of his barb, or 
watties, at his mouth, which is under his nofe or 
chops. Walton, 
The cock’s comb and wattles are an ornament 
becoming his martial fpirit. More. 


2, A hurdle. Ainfworth, 


To Wa'r tLe, va. [pavelar, Sax. twigs.) 
‘To bind with twigs ; to form by platting 
twigs one within another. 

Might we but hear 
The folded flocks penn’d in their wartled cotes, 
Or found ot pattoral reed with oaten ftops. Ailton. 
A plough was in a very deep bog, and a hedge 
acattled tanding. Mortimer. 

WAVE. x. /. [pege, Sax. avaegh, Dutch; 
vague, r. | 

te Water raifed above the level of the fur- 
face; billow; water driven into inequa- 


lities. 
‘The thore, that o'er his twave-worn bafis bow'd. 
Shak/peare, 
The waves that rife would drown the higheit 
hill 


But at thy check they flee, and when they hear 
Thy thund’ring voice, they poft to do thy will. 
Wotton. 

Amidtt thefe toils fucceeds the balmy night 5 
Now hifling waters the quench’d guns reltore ; 

And weary waves withdrawing trom the fight, 
Are lull'd, and pant upon the flent hore. Dryden. 

The wave behind impels the wave betorce 

Pope. 

Luxuriant on the wave-worn bank he lay 

Stretch’d forth and panting in the funny ray. 
Fope. 
2. Unevennefs; inequality. 

Thus it happens, if the glafs of the prifms be free 
from veins, and their fides be accuratcly plane and 
well polithed, without thofe numberlefs waves, or 
curls, which ufually arife trom fand-holes a little 
fmoothed in polithing with putty. Newton. 


To Wave. v.n. [from the noun. ] 


1. To play loofely ; to float. 
I may find 
Your warlike enfigns waving in the wind. 
Drydene 
Meffapus’ helm 


| He laces on, and wears the waving creft. Dryden | 


l2. To be moved as a fignal, 

A bloody arm itis, that holds a pine 
Light above the capitol, and now 
lt waves unto us. Ben Fonfon. 

3. ‘Yo be in an unfettled ftate; to futtu- 
ate; tO waver. 

They wave in and out, no way fufficiently 
grounded, no way refolved, what to think, Ipeak, or 
write, more than only that, becaufe they have taken 
it upon them, they mutt be oppofite. Elooker. 

li he did not care whether he had their love or 
no, he ceaved indifferendy betwixt doing them 
neither good nor harm. Sbak/peare. 


Jo Wave. u. a. [trom the noun. | 
1. To raife into inequalities of furface. 
He had a thoufand notes, 
Horns welk’d and wav'd like the enridged fea. 
Shatfpeare. 
2, To move loofely, 
They wav'd their fiery fwords, and in the air 


Made horrid circles. Ailton. 
fEncas wav’d his fatal {word 
High over his hcad. Drydin, 


He beckoned to me, and by the wazing of his 
hand, directed me to approach the place where he 


fat. Addijun 
| 3s To waft; to rcmoye any thing floating. 


WAVY 


Gome men never conceive how the motion of the 
earth below thould teave one trom a knock perpene 
dicularly direéted from a body in the air above. 

Brows. 

4. To beckon ; to direct by a watt or mo- 

tion of any thing. 

Look with what courteous action 

It wares you to a more removed ground ? 

But do not go with it. Shak/peces 
5+ [excfver, Fr. Skinner.) To put ott; to 

quit; to depart trom. 

He refolved not to wave his way upon this reafon, 
that if he fhould bie once, by fuch a diverfion, 
make his enemy believe he were afraid of dangers 
he fhould never live without Wotton. 

Vhefe, tuaving plots, found out a better way 5 
Some god deicendcd, and preferv’d the play. 

Dryden, 
6. To put afide for the prefent. 

l have zwav'd the fubject ot your greatnefs, to ree. 
fign myfelf to the conteinplation of what is more 
peculiarly yours. Drydeit, 

Since the her intereft for the nation’s wav'd, 
Then 1, who fav'd the king, the nation fay'd. 

Dryden, 
lf any had a better right, they were content to 
wcave it, aud recognize the right of the other. 


Lifley. 
Jo Wa'ver. v. z. [papian, Sax. | 
1. To play to and fro; to move loofely. 
l took two triangular glaffes, and one of them 
being kept fixt in the fame polture, that the iis it 
projected on the floor might not wacer, l caft on 
the fame floor another irisy with another prilms 


moving it to and fro. Boyle 
The whitening mower defcends, 
At fir thin wavering. Thomfcre 


2. To be unfettled ; to be uncertain or ine 
conftant ; to ftuctuate ; not to he deters 
mined. 

In which amazement when the mifcreant 
Perceived him to waver, weak and trail, 
Whilit trembling horror did his confcience daunt, 
And hellith arguith did his foul aifail. Spenfere 
Remember where we are 3 
In France, among a fickle wavering nation. 
Shat/peares 
Thou almoit mak’ft me waver in my taithy 
To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 
That fouls of animals intufe themielves 
Into the trunks of men. Shak/pearee 
Hold fatt the faith without wavering. Hebrewse 
The wav’ring faith of people vain and light. 
~ Daniel. 
Faith as abfolutely determines our minds, and as 
perfectly excludes all wuver/mg, as our knowledge 
itfelt ; and we may as well doubt of our own beings 
as we can whether any revelation trom God be true. 
Locke. 
What if Hofpinian mould have laid, that Luther 
wavered in the point ef the facrament? does it fol- 
low that he really did fo ? Atterbury. 
They, who at this diftance from the firlt rife of 
the golpel, after weighing the feveral evidences of it, 
waver ip their faith, would have zvavered though 
they had feen the frit promulgers work wonders. 

A Averbury. 
| 3. To totter; to be in danger of falling. 
Has any d floyalty dared to feign that religion 

aavers?% ‘J hey leully miftake; as commonly they 
do, thatare more cunning in other men’s lives than 
in thei own; ’ts not religion twavers, but their 
loyalty. Aolyaay', 
Wa'vereR, xe J. [from waver.) One 
untettied and irrefolute, 
Come, young wuterer, COME, and go with me; 
In one retpeet 1s thy athltant be, Sdak- puree 
WANY. adj. [from wave.) 
i. Kiling in waves. 
In fate condut of thefe 
Did thirtie hollow-buttom’d batkes divide the 
evavie leas. Chapman, 
For thee the ocean {miles, and fmooths her wavy 
brealt ; 
And heav’o itlelf with more {crene and purer light 
is bleit. t Drydin, 
2. Playing to and fro, as in undulations. 


WAX 


Where full-ear’d heaves of rye 
Grow wavy on the ulth, that foil felet 
For apples. Philips. 
Let her g!ad vallies fmile with wavy corn ; 
Let fleecy flocks her rifing hills adorn. Prior, 


Wawes, or Waes. u.f A word ufed by 
Spenfer, according tothe Saxon pronun- 
ciation. : 

t. lor waves. 

Another did the dying brands repair 
With iron tongs, and tprinkled oft the fame 
With liquid waes. Spenfer. 
In the following paffage it feems to be 


for woese | pa, Saxon.) 
Whillt they fly that gulf's devouring jaws, 
They on this rock are rent, and funk in helplefs 
WILES. Spenfer. 
Jo WawL. v, 2. (pa, grief, Saxon.] To 
cry ; to howl. 
“the fifttime that we finell the air, 
We wawdle and cry. Sbalfpeare. 


WAX. 2. /. [pexe, Saxon; wex, Danifh ; 
qvacks, Dutch. | 

1. The thick tenacious matter gathered by 
the hee, and formed into cells for the re- 


ception of the honey. 

Wax confits of an acid fpirit of a naufeous taftc, 
and anoi!, or butter, which is emollient, laxative, 
and anodyne. Arbuthnot. 

They gave us food which may with ne¢tar vie ; 
And wax, that does the abfent fun fupply. Rof/com. 

All the magittrates, every new or full moon, give 
honour to Confucius with bowings, wax candles, 
and iocenfe. Stilling fleet, 

While vifits (hall be paid on folemn days, 

When num’rous wax lights in bright order blaze 3 
Solong my honour, name, and praite hall live. Pope. 
2. Any tenacious mafs, fuch as is ufed to 


faften letters. 
We foften the «eax before we fet on the feal. 
Mare. 
gA kind of concretion in the fleth. 
_ A fontanel in her neck was much inflamed, and 
many wax- kernels about it. Hiifeman., 


To Wax. v, a. [from the noun] fo 
{mear; to join with wax, 

He torm'd the reeds, proportion’d as they are, 
Unequal in their length, and waxed with cure ; 
They ttill retain the name of his ungrateful fair. 

Dryden. 
To Wax. v. ne pret. wox, waxed; part 
paf. ceaxed, vaxen, |peaxan, Saxon; 
wachjen, German. | ee 
1. To grow ; to increafe ; to hecame big- 
ger, or more. Tied of the moon in op- 
pofition to waue, and figuratively of 
things which grow by turns bigger and 
lefs. 

The hufbandman in fowing and fetting, upon 
good realon, oblerves the waxing and waning of 
the moon. Hakewill, 

‘They wax and wane 
*Twixt thrift and penury. 


2. To pafs into any ftate; to become; to 
grow. Itis in either ienfe now almoft 
difufed. 


Where things have been inftituted, which, being 
convenient and good at the firt, doatrerward in pro- 
eefs of time wax otherwile, we make no doub: 
but they inay be altered, yea, though councils or 
cuttoms general have received them, bleoker. 

Carelels the man fuon wax, and his wit weak 
Was overcome ot things that did him pleale. Spenf. 

Art thou like the adder vuxen deat? = Shuk/p. 

We will dettroy this place ; becaule the cry ot 
them is vaxen great belore the Lord. Cingis. 

Flowers removed wax gicater, becaufe the nou- 
sifyment is more ealily come by in the joole earth. 

Bacon. 

This anfwer given, Angantes wild drew neat, 
Trembling for ire, and waxing pale for rage ; 

Nor could he hold. Jaivfax. 


lad 
ae 


Carcw. 


WA Y 


4 If T wax hut cold in my defire, 
Think heav’n hath mouon lott, and the world fire. 
Donne. 
Their manners wax more and more corrupt, in 
proportion as their bletfings abound. Atterbury, 


Wa'xCHANDLER. X. f. 
chandler.) A maker of wax candles. 


Wa/xen, adj. [from wax.] Made of wax. 
Swarming next appear'd 
The female bee, that teeds her hutband drone 
Welicioufly, and builds her waxen cells, . 
With honey ftor'd. Milton. 
l can yet foot beams, whofe heat can melt 
The waxen wings of this ambitious boy. Denham, 
So weary bees in little cells repote ; 
> But if night-robbers lift the well-ftor’d hive, 
An humming through their waxer city grows, 
And out upon each others wings they drive, Dry. 


WA Yao" fable [pes, Sax. weigh, Dutch. | 

1. The road in which one travels. This 
word is applied in many relations which 
feem unlike one another, but have all the 


ad ` 3 J i 
original of road or travel, noting either 


progreilion, or the mode of progrettion, 


local or intelleétual. 
J am ainaz'd, and lofe my way 
Among the thorns and dangersof this world. Shu4/- 
You cannot fee your way.— 
—] have no way, and theretore want no eyes: 
i Rumbled when 1 haw. Sbakfpeure. 
To God's eternal houfe dire&t the way, 


A broad ample road. Siltcr. 
Flutt?ring the god and weeping faidy 

Pity poor Cupid, gererous maid ! 

Who happend, being blind, to ftray, 

And on thy bolom lott his way, Prior. 


2. Road made for paffengers. 
Know'tt thou the way to Dover ?-— 
—Both file and gate, horle-ze2y, and foot path. 
Shakfpeare. 
Attending long in vain, I took the way 
Which through a path but fcarcely printed lay. Dry. 
3. A length of fpace, 
Birnbaumer forctt extends a great way, wherein 
are many deer, wild boars, foxes, wolves, and bears. 
Drown. 
An old man, that had travelled a great zuay under 
a huge burden, found himitelf fo weary, that he 
called upon death to deliver him. L’ Ejivange 
g. Courfe; direction of motion; local 


tendency. 
l now go toward him, therefore follow me, 
And mark what vay | make. Shak/peare. 
Come a little nearer this ceay, 1 warrant thee no 
body hears. Shak/peare. 
He ttood in the gate, and afk’d of ev’ry one 
Which way the took, and whither the was gone. 
Drydin, 
With downward force he took his way, 
And roll'd his yellow billows to the lea. Dryden. 
My feven brave brothers, inone fatal day, 
To death's dark mantions took the mourntul suzy. 
Dryden 
To obferve every the leat difference that 1s in 
things, keeps the underitanding tteady and right in 
its tuiy to knowledge. Locke 
5. Advance in lite. 
The boy was to know his father’s circumftances, 
and that be was to Make his ceay by his own 1aduf- 


l 
| 
i 


try. Spe ator 
6. Pafage; power of progrefion mece or 
iven, 


Back do I tofs thefe treafons to thy head; 
This tword of mine fhall give them inttant way, 
Where they Mall reit tor ever. Sbak/peare. 
Th’ angelick choirs, 
On each hand farting, to his fpeed gave tvay, 
‘Vhrough all th'empyreal road. Ailton 
Youth and vain conhdence thy life betray : 
Through armies this has made Meiantius way . Pia, 
The realon may be, that men teldum come into 
thole polts mill aker forty; about which time the 
natural heat beginning to decays. makes wuy for 
thole diitempers. Temple. 
Vhe air could not readily get out of thofe pritons, 
but by degrees, as the carth and water above woulu 
GIVE TIY» Burnt, 


WAY 


» Asa foldier, foremolt ia the fight, 
Makes way for others. ryden: 
Some make themfelves tay, and are fuggeftcd 
to the mind by all the ways of fenfation and teflece 
tion. Lacke. 


from wax and | 7. Vacancy made by timorous or refpetiful 


reccffion. 

There would be left no difference between truth 
and falfhood, if what we certainly know give wey 
to what we may poflibly be miftaken in. Locke. 

Nor was he fatished, unlefs he made the pure 
profelfion of the gofpel give way to fuperftition and 
idolatry, wherever he had power to cxpel the ones 
and eltablifh the other. Atterbury. 

"l'he fenate, foreed to yield to the tribunesol the 
people, thought it their wifeft courfe to give tuay 
alfo to the time. Swift. 

I would give gay to others, who might argue 
very well upon the fame fubyect. Sorifte 

8, Courfe; scgular progreffion. 

But give me leave to feize my deftin’d prev, 
And let eternal juftice take the way. Dryden. 
. Courfe or progrefs confidered as ob- 


{tructed or hindered. 

The imagination being naturally tumultuous, 
interpoleth itfelf without afking leave, calting 
thoughts in our way, and forcing the underftanding 
to reiic@ upon them. Dayps. 

10. ‘Tendency to any meaning, or act. 

There is nothing in the words that founds that 

way, or points particularly at periccation. diserd, 
11. Accefs means of admittance. 

Being once at liberty, "twas faid, having made 
my way, with lome lorcign prince, l would turn 
pirate. Raltigoe 

12. Sphere of obfervation. 

Thele inquifitions are never without bafenefs, and 
very often ulelefs to the curious inquirer. For men 
ftand upon their guards againit them, laying all 
their counfels and lecrets out of their wzy ‘Taylor. 

‘The general officers and the publick munilters 
that fell in my way, were generally fubyect to the 
gout. i Temple. 

13. Means; mediate inftrument ; interme- 
diate ftep, 

By noble ways we conqueft will prepare ; 

Virlt otfer peace, and that refus’d, make war. Dry. 

What conceivable ways are there, whereby we 
fhould come to be aifured that there is tuch a being 
as God ? Tillotfone 

A child his mother fo well inftructed this way ia 
geography, that he knew the limits of the four parts 
of the world. Lecke. 

Ic is not impoffible to God to make a creature 
with more ways to convey into the underitanding 
the notice of corporeal things, thau thofe fve he 
has given to man. Lecke. 

14, Method ; {cheme of management. 

He durit not take open way againft them, and as 
hard it was to take a fecret, they being fo continue 
ally tollowed by the beft, and every way ablett, of 
that region. Sidncye 

A phyfician unacquainted with vour body, may 
put you tu a tay tor a prelenr cuie, but overthrowe 
eth your health in fome other kind. Lacoste 

Will not my yielded crown redeem my breath è 
Still am L fear’d? is there noway but death ? 

Daniel 

As by calling evil good, a man is mifreprefented 
to himlelt in the way of Battery; 1o by calling good 
evil, he is mifreprefested to others in the svay of 
flander. South. 

Now what impious ceays my wifhes took ! 

How they the monarch, and the man forlook ! 
, i i Pricr, 
15. Private determination ; particular will 


or humour. 

He was of an high mind, and loved his own will 
and his way, as one that revered hinfclt, and would 
reign indeed. bucore 

If fhad my way, 
He had mew'd in flames at home, not in the 
ienace ; 
I had Gng’d his furs by this time. Ben. Fonfers 
16. Manrer; mode. 

She with a calm carelefnefs tetevery thing Aides 
as we do by their ipeechcs, who neither in matter 
nor perlon GO any Tay belucg URLO Use Siducyə 


WAY 


God hath fo many times and ways fpoken to 
men. Escher. 

Few writers make an extraordinary figure, who 
have not fomething in their way ot thinking or cx- 
preifing, that is entirely their own. SpeBater 

his way of exprefling and applying them, not his 
invention ot them, is what we admire. Adii‘on. 


a7. Method ; manner of practice. 
Having loit the cay of noblenefs, he ftrave to 
climb to the height of terriblenefs. Sidiey. 
Matter of mirth 
She could devife, and thoufand aways invent 
To feed her foolifh humour and vain jolliment. 


Spenfer. 
Taught 
To live th’ eafieft way, not with perplexing thoughts. 
Mileon 


18. Method or plan of life, conduct, or 
action. 
To attain 
The height and depth of thy eternal ways, 
All human thought comes thort. Milton. 

When a man fees the prodigious expenfe our 
forefathers have been at in thefe barbarous buildings, 
one cannot but fancy what miracles they would 
have left us, had they only been initructed in the 
right way. Addifen. 

19. Procefs of things good or ill. 

The affairs here began to fettle in a profperous 

Ways HHeylin. 
20. Right method to act or know, 

We are quite out of the svay, when we think 
that thing? coatain within themfelves the qualities 
that appear to us in them. Lecke. 

They are more in danger to go out of the way, 
who are marching under the condutt of a guide that 
will miflead them, than he that has not yet taken a 
ep, and is likelier to enquire after the right way. 

Locke. 

By me they offer all that you can afk, 

And point an eafy way to happinels. 
21. General {cheme of a¢ting. 

Men who go out of the ay to hint free things, 

muit be guilty of abfurdity, or rudenefs. Clarijja. 
22. By the way. Without any neceflary 


connexion with the main defign; ex 


paffant. 


Riwe, 


| 
{ 


| WayLa’ver. z. / [from cvaylay.] One 


| 


WE 


They to whom all this is revealed, if they will 
not be direéted into a path fo planed and fmoothed, 
that the teayfaring men, though fools, hall not err 
therein, mult needs acknowledge themiclves in the 
number oj the blind, that will not enter into God’s 


rett. Hammond 
WaYFA/RINGTREE. mS [viburnum, Lat. | 
A plant. ier. 


To Wayua’y. wv. a. [aay and lay.) To 
watch infidioufly in the way; to befet 
by ambuth. 


I will wayay thee going home, where if it be 
thy chance to kill me,—thou kill"t me like a 
rogue and avillain. Sh2tfpeare. 

The employment of money is chiefly merchan- 
dizing or purchafing, and ulury waylays both; it 


dulls and damps all induttries. Bacon. 
How they jurk’ft 

In valley or green meadow, to waylzy 

Some beauty rare. Milton. 


Now on their coafts our conquering navy rides, 
Waylays their merchants, and their land befew, 
Lach day new wealth without their care pro- 
vides, 
They lie afleep with prizesin their nets. Dryden, 
Like hunted caftors, confcious of their ftore, 
Their waylaid wealth to Norways coalt they bring. 
Dryden, 


who waits in ambufh for another. 
Wa'yLess. adj, | trom way.] Pathlefs; 
untracked. 
When on upon my way/le/s walk 
As my defires me draw, 
l, like a madman, fell to talk 
With every thing l hw. 
Wa/lymMark. a. f. [euay and mark.) Mark 
to guide in travelling. 
Set thee up waysnarks, make thee high heaps. 
Seremiah, 
Jo Wa'YMENT. v. a. [pa, Saxon.] To 
lament, or grieve. Obfolete. 
What boots it toweep and to wayment, 
When illis chanc'’d, but doth the ill increafe, 
And the weak mind with double woe torment. 


Spenfer, 


pi Drayton. 


Note, by rhe way, that unity of continuance is | WA'YWARD. aaj. [pa, woe, and peand, 


eafier to procure, than unity of fpecies. Bacon. 
Will. Honeycomb, now on the verge of three- 
(core. alked me, in his molt terious look, whether I 
would advife him to marry lady Betty Single, who, 
hy the way, is one of the greatelt fortunes about 
town. Spectator. 
23. To go or come one's way, or ways; to 
come along, or depart, A familiar 


phrafe. 
Nay, come your ways; 
This is his majeity, fay your mand to him. 
Shak/peare. 

To a boy falt afleep upon the brink of a river, 
fortune came and wak’d him; prithee get up, ard 
go thy ways, thou'lt tumble in and be drown'd eile. 

L’Efirange. 
24. Way and ways are now often ufed cor- 
ruptly for wife. 

But if he thall any ways make them void after he 
hath heard them, thea he fhall bear her iniquity. 

Numbers. 

They eret conclufions no way inferrible from 
their premifes. Brown, 

Being fent to reduce Paros, he miftook a great 
fire ata diftance for the fleet, and being no uays a 
match for them, fet fail for Athens. Swift. 

Tis no way the intereit even of priefthood. 

Pope. 

WalyBREAD. m. fe (plautago.] A plant 

Ainfworth 

WAYFA'RER, m f. [way and fare, to go.] 
Paflenger; traveller. 

Howfoever, many wayfarers maxe themfelves 
elee, by putting the inhabitants in mind of this 
privilege who again, efpecially the women, forflow 
not to bain them. Careu. 


WayFARING. adj. Travelling; pailing ; 
being on a journey. 


} 


Saxon.| Froward ; peevifh ; morofe ; 
vexatious ; liking his own way. 

That night, the elder it was, the more wayward 
it fhewed itfelt towards them. Sidney. 

How wayward ts this foolifh love, 

That like a telty babe, will fcratch the nurfe, 
And prefently, all humbled, kifsthe rod! Séak/p. 
Wayward beauty doth not fancy move; 
A frown forbids, a {mile engendereth love. 
Fairfax. 
To mifchief benr, 
He feldom does a good with good intent; 
Wayward, but wife; by long experience taught 
To pleafe both parties, for ill ends he tought. 
Dryden, 
WalywarRDLy. adv, [from wayward. | 
frowardly; perverfely. : 

Waywardly proud; and therefore bold: becaufe 
extremely faulty. Sidney. 

Howfocver, fome will Rill be waywardly dilpo- 
fed ; yet if fuch as be in authority will do their du- 
ties, they may by convenient difcipline be kept 
within the bounds of modefty, or elfe removed. 

Whitgift. 
WVA'YWARDNESS. 2. fe [from wayward, | 
Frowardnefs ; perverfenefs. 

Such the behaviour of ladies, as builded their 
chattity not upon waywardnefs, but choice of wor- 
thinefs. Sidney. 

The beft of his time hath been but ram; then 
mult we look trom his age to receive not alone the 
imperfections of long engrafted condition, but the 
unruly waywardne/s that infirm and cholerick 
years bring. Shak/peare. 

A child will have as much wit as he hath way- 
wardnfs. WW orton. 


Wr. pronoun, [in oblique cafesxs.] See Z. 
1, The plural of Z. 


; 


WEA 


Retire tve to our chamber, 


A little water clears us of this deed.  Sdat/peara 
Fair and noble hottefs, 
Fe are your gucfts to-night. Shatfpesres - 


Notwithftanding animals had nothing like the 
ufc of reafon, we tind in them all the lower parts of 
our nature in the greateit ttrength. Addi fone 

2. l and others, indefinitely. 

x He trk endure, then pity, then embrace. 
Popes 

3. Improperly and ungrammatically for the 


oblique cale, ws. 
To poor we, 


Thine enmity’s molt capital. Shak/peare. 


WEAK. adj. [ pac, Saxon; week, Dutch, J 
1. Feeble; not itrong. 
He is weary and weuk handed. 
Here only weak, 
Againft the charm of beauty’s powerful glance. 
Milton. 
Wert thou not weak with hunger, mad with love, 
My hand thould force thee. Dryden. 
Fame and reputation are weak ties: many have 
not the leatt fenie of them: powerful men are only 
awed by them as they conduce to their iuntereft. 
Dryden, 
Children, being by the courfe of nature bora 
weak, and unable to provide for themfelves, they 
have, by the appointment of God, a right to be 
maintained by their parents, Locke. 
2. Infirm; not healthy. 
Here J itand your brave, 
A poor, infirm, weak, and defpis‘d old man. 
Sbrkfpeare, 
He is now daily watching over the weuk and 
infirm; humbling himfelt to perverfe, rude, igno- 
rant people, wherever he can find them. Low, 
3. Soft; pliant; not ktif. 
4. Low of found, 
A voice not foft, teak, piping, and womanith; 
but audible, ftrong, and manlike. Afcham. 
5+ Feeble ot mind; wanting fpirit; wanting 
difcernment. 
as the cafe tkands with this prefent age, full of 
tongue and weak of brain, we yield to the ftrcam 
thereof. Hooker. 
This murder’d prince, though weak he was, 
He was not ill, nor yet fo weak, but that 
He thew'd much martial valour in his place. Daniel, 
She firit his weak indulgence will accufe, Miir. 
That Portugal hath yet no more than a fufpen- 
fion of arms, they may thank the Whigs, whofe 
falfe reprefentations they were fo weak to believe. 
Swifta 
Origen was never weak enough to imagine that 
there were two Gods, equal in inviGbility, in etere 
nity, in greatnefs. Waterland, 
To think every thing difputadle, is a proof of a 
uwak mind, and captious temper. Beattie, 
6. Not much impregnated with any ingre. 
dient: as, a weak tincture, «weak beer, 


q. Not powerful ; not potent. 
J mutt make fair weather yet a while, 
Till Hecry be more weak and I more ftrong. 
Shak/peare. 
The weak, by thinking themfelves ftrong, are 
induced to venture and proclaim war again{t that 
which ruins them; and the ftrong, by conceiting 
themfelves wcak, are thereby rendered unactive and 
ulelels. South. 
Ifthe poor found the rich difpofed to fupply their 
wants, or if the weak might always find protection 
from the mighty, they could none of them lament 
their own condition. Swifts 
8. Not well fupported by argument. 
A cafe fo weak and feeble hath been much pere 
fifted in. Hooker, 


g. Unfortifed. 
To quell the tyrant love, and guard thy heart 
On this weak fide, where moft our nature fails, 
Would be a conqueft worthy Cato’sfon. Addifon. 


To WeEa‘KEN. w. @. To debilitate; to 


enfeeble; to deprive of f{trength. 


The fut which weakened them was their fecu- 
Titye Hooker. 
3 


2 Samuel, 


WEA 


Their hands thall be wweakered from the work, 


that it be not done. Nebemiah. 
Inteftine broils, 
Weakening the {ceptre of old night. Milton. 


Every violence offered to the body, weakens and 


impairs it, and renders it lefs durable. Ray. 
Let us not weaken tll the weaker fide 
By our divifions. Addifon. 


Solemn impreflions, that feem to weaken the 
mind, may, by proper reflection, be made to 
ftrengthen it. Clariffa. 

WealkLInG, x. fe [from weak.] A feeble 
créature. 

Thou art no Atlas for fo great a weight ; 

And, weakling, Warwick takes his gift again; 

And Henry is my king, Warwick his fubj:&. 
Shak/peare. 

Ulyffes; who I thought was mand 

With great and goodly perfonage; and bore 

A vertue anfwerable; and this thore 

Should thake with weight of fuch a conqueror, 

When now a weakling came, a dwarfie thing. 

Chapman 

Æ fop begped his companions not to overcharge 
him; they tound him a weezkling, and bade him 
pleafe himfelft, L’'F frange. 

Wea'kty. adv. [from weak. ] 
1. Feebly; faintly; without ttrength. 
2. With want of cfhcacy. 

The motion of gravity worketh weakly, both far 
from thecarth, and allo within the earth. Bacon. 

Was plighted faith fo weakly feal’d above, 

That for one error I mutt lole your love? Dryden. 
. Indifereetly ; injudicionfly ; timoroully 
“with feeblenefs of mind. 

This high gift of Rrength committed to me, 
Under the feal of filence, could not keep, 

But weakly to a woman muft reveal it. Milton. 

Tanocred, I neither am difpos’d to make 
Requctt for life, nor offer’d life to take : 
Much lefs deny the deed ; but leatt of all 
Beneath pretended juitice ‘weakly fall. 


Wea'kLY. adj. [from weak.] Not trong ; 
not healthy. 
Being old and weakly, twenty years in prifon, it 


was ten to one that ever I thould have returned. 
Raleigh. 


Dryden. 


Wea'Kness. 7. f. [from weak. | 
1. Wantof ftrength ; want of force ; feeble- 
nefs. 
Troy in our weakne/s lives, not in her ftrenzth. 


Shakfpeare. 
Argument 
Of human wceakn s rather than of ftrength. 
Milton, 


The general’s force, askept alive by fight, 
Now, not oppes‘d, no longer can purfue : 

Lafting all heav'’n had done his courage right, 
When he had conquer’d, he his weakme/s knew. 

Dryden, 
2. Want of fprightlinefs. 

Newegraces ycarly like thy works difplay, 
Soft without tverkc/s, without glaring gay. 
. Want of fteadinefs. 

By fuch a review we thall difcern and ftrenzthen 
our weakneffes with good refolution, and fo order our 
future converfation as may render us leait expofed to 
falling. j R gers. 

4. Infirmity ; unhealthinefs. 

Perfons in thofe polts derive a weakne/s of coniti- 
tution from the cafe and luxury of their ancettors, 
and the delicacy of their own education. Temple 

5. Want of cogency. 

She feems to be confcious of the weazkac/s of thofe 

teAimonies. Tillotfon. 
6. Want of judgment ; want of refolution ; 


foolifhnefs of mind. 

A woman, and thence weak. 
Weaknefs is thy excufe, 
And I believe it; qeakne/s to refit 
Philittian gold: ıt weakne/s may excufe, 
What murderer, what traitor, parricide, 
Inceltuous, facrilegious, but may pleadit? 
Allwickednefs 1s weaknefse 


7. Detect; failing. 


Pope. 


Milton. 


WEA 


If you will work on any man, you mut know 
his nature, and fo lead him; or his weaknefes and 
difudvantages, aod fo awe him. Bacon. 

Marty find a p safure in contradicting the com- 
mon reparts of famc, and in fpreading abroad the 
ee O of an exalted character. SpeGtator. 


WEAKSI'DE, x, f. [weak and fide.) Foible; 
deficience ; infirmity. 

This dog woulS have foughe for his mafterin any 
other cafe ; but the love of mutton was his weak- 
Side. L'Fftrange. 

Trade has increafed their thipping, which they 
found to be their weark/fde in their lalt attempts. 

Temple. 


Weat. zi Jo [pelan, Saxon; wealuf, 
Dutch. } 
1. Happinefs ; profperity ; flourifhing ftate. 
Our we. M on you depending, 
Counts it your wea/, that he have liberty, Sh2¢/p. 
As we love the weal of our fouls and bodies, let 
us fo behave ourfelyes as we may be at peace with 
God. Bacon, 
Thine, and of all thy fons, 
The weal or woe in thee is plac’'d; beware ! 
Milton, 
Ireland ought to be confidered not only in its own 
“ntercit, but likewife in relation to England, upon 
whofe weal in the main that of this kingdom de- 
pends. Temple. 
2. Kepublick ; ftate ; publick intereft. 
Blood hath (ee: Med 
Ere human ftatute purg’d the general weal? 
Shakfpeare, 
How fhoald the mufe from fuch a monarch iteal 
An hour, and not delraud the publick wea/? 
P:pe. 
Wear. s. f- [palan, Saxon.] The mark 
of a ftripe. 
Like warts or wceals it hangs upon her fkin. 
Donne. 


Wea away. interi. Alas. Obfolete. Spen/. 
Weatpo, Wald, Walt, Whether fingly or 
jointly, fignify a wood or grove, from 
the Saxon peald Gibson. 


WEALTH. 2z./. [paleS, rich, prone] 


1. Profperity ; eternal happinef Se 
In all time of our tribulation, in all time of our 


WEA 
Not Neptune’s felf froin ail his floods receives 
A wealthier tribute than to thine he gives. Pepe. 
To WEAN. v.a enan, Saxon. ] 
te Toput from the bresit; to ablactate. 


She was weared when itdid tafe the wormwood 
onthe nipple; pretty fool ! to fee it fall out with 


the dug. SB. tk/prare. 
l have behaved as a child that is tcuned ot his 
mother. Palme 
In weaning young creatures, the beft way is 


never to let them fuck the paps at all; for ther 
they will drink up milk without any difficulty. 
A fortnight before you wean calves from milk, 
let water be mixed with it. Mortimer. 
2. To withdraw from any habit or defire, 
Here the place whofe pieafant fights 
Trom other thades have wcan'd my wand’ting 
mind; 
Tell me what wants me here. Sperfer. 
I the rather wean me from defpair, 
For love of Edward's offspring in my womb. 
Shuk/peare. 
Serioufly refleét on the happy fate he all moft 
certainly arrive to, if he but wean himfelf from 
thefe worldly impediments here that clog his foul'a 
flight. Digby. 
one newly weaned from their parents, put 
out their hands towards them in their dreams, as if 
they were itill prefent. Stillingflcet. 
There the coarfe cake, and homely hufks of beans, 
From pamp'ring riot the young ftomach warns. 
Dryden, 
The troubles of age were intended by the Atai 
of our being to wean us gradually from our fordncla 


of life, the nearer we approach to the cnd of it. 
Swift, 
Wea'NEL. ? te 
Tic. n, f. [from wean.) 
1. An animal newly weaned. 
Though when as Lowder was far away, 
This wolnth theep would catchen his prey ; 
A lamb, or a kid, or a weane/ watt, 
With that to the wood would ke tpeed hafte. 
Sperfere 
To gorge the fleth of lambs and weanling kids, 
On hils where flocks pie fed, flies tow’rd the 
fprings 6 
Of Ganges or Hydafpes. Miltons 
2. A child newly weaned. 


qweaith, in the hour of death, and in the day of | WEAPON. x». J. [peapon, Saxon. | Inftru- 


judgment, good Lord deliver us. Common Prayer, 
2. Riches; money, or precious goods. 
In defart hait thine faba aned 
And thefe rich heaps of zvea/th doft hide apart 
From the world’s eye and trom her right ulance. 
Fairy Queen. 
I thould forge oR 
Quartels unjult againit the good and loyal, 
Deitroying them for wealth. Shat{peare. 
Once they flourifned in wealth and wit. Molyday. 
I with thee, Vin, above all wealth, 
Both bodily and ghoftly health: 
Not too much wit or wealth come to thee; 
For much of either may undo thee. Bifbop Carbet, 
Each day new wealth without their care pro- 
vides, 
They lie afleep with prizes in their nets. Dryden, 


Wea'LTHILY. adv, [from wealthy.] 
Richly. ‘ i 
I come to wive it we.z/thily in Padua, 
If weaithily, then happily in Padua. 
WEA/LTHINESS. 2. f. 
Richnefs. 
Wea'LTAY. adj. [from wealth.] Rich; 
opulent ; abundane. 
Ifa gentlemen, orany wealthy yeoman, have aay 


children, the eldett thall be kept in fome order, but 
all the reft a!l hift and fall to this occupation of 


Shbakfpeare. 
[from wealthy.) 


ttealing. Spenfer, 
1 will be married to a svealiby widow 
Ere three days pafs. Shak/peare, 


My fpeculations, when fold fingle, like cherries 
upon the !tick, are delights tor the rich and weal- 
thy; after ome time they come to market in great 
quantues, and are every ordinary Man's money. 

Spedlator. 


ment of offence; fomething w ith which 


one is armed to huft another. 
The giant 
Down let fall his arm, and fofe withdrew 
His weapon huge, that heaved wason high, 
For to have an ihe man that on the ground did 
lie. Spenfer, 
The cry of Talbot ferves me for a fword ; 
For I have loaden me with many fpoils, 
Ufing no other weapon but his name. 
Take this weapon 
Which 1 have here recover’d from the Moor, 
Shakfpcare. 


Shal/peare, 


Touch me with noble angers 
O let not women’s Weapons, water drops, 
Stain my man’s cheeks. Shalfpeares 
His foes, who came to bring him death, 
Bring him a weapon that before had none. Daniel. 
With his full force he whirl’dit lirit around ; 
Imperial Juno turn’d the courfe before, 
And hx’d ihe wand'ring weapon in the door. 
Drydew, 


WEAPONED, adj. [from weapon.) Armed 
for cffence; furnifhed with arms. 
In what fore’ fo ill weaponed, could you achieve 
this enterprize ? Sidney, 
Botn the combatants entered, apparci ed only in 
their doublets and hofes, and ww asscmed wih 
Iword, buckler, and dagger. Hayward. 


We'aPONLess. adj. [from weapon.) 
Having no weapon; unarmed, 
Sampfon 
Ran onembattled armies, clad in iron, 
And weaponle/s himlelt 
Made arms ridiculous, ufelefs the fergery 
Of brazen fhield and fpear, the bamser’d cuirafs, 


WEA 


Chalybean temper'd Reel, and frock of mail, 
Adamantean proof. Milton. 

We/aPONSALVE, 2. f.[ weapon and falve. | 
A falve which was fuppofed to cure the 
wound, being applied to the weapon that 
made it. 


That the fympathetick powder and the weapon- 
falve conttantly perform what is promifed, [ leave 


others to believe. Boyle, 
Jo WEAR. V.a. preterit avare; partici- 
ple worn. [penan, Saxon. ] 


ry. To wafte with ufe, or time, or inftru- 
ments; to impair or leflen by gradual 
diminution. 
O wicked world! ane that is well nigh worn to 
preces with age, to few himfelf a young gallant. 
SPadfpeare. 
Protogenes could lay his colours fo aititicially, 
that one being csr off, a freh Mould fucceed to 
the number of five. Peacham, 
Waters wear the tones. Feb. 
An hatty word, or an indifercet action, docs not 
dilfolve the bond, but that friendhip may be Rill 
found in heart; and fo outgrow and wear off thefe 
itele ditte mpers. South. 
They have had all advantages to the making 
them wile unto falvation, yet fuffer their manhood 
to wear out and obliterate all thofe rudiments of 
their youth. Decay of Piety. 
To his name infcrib'd, their tears they pay, 
Fill years and kites weur hismame away. Dry. 
Kings titles commonly begin by force, 
Which time wezrs offand mellows into right. 
Dryden, 
No differences of age, tempers, or education, can 
avear out religion, and fet any confiderable number 
or men free trom it. Tillotfon. 
Theodofius exerted himnfelfto animate his penitent 
in the courfe of life he was entering upon, and 
wear out of her mind groundlefs tears. SpePutor. 


2. To confume tedioufly. 
What matks, what dances, 
To wear away this long age of three hours ! 
Shak/peare. 
In moft places, their toil is fo extreme as they 
cannot endure it above four hours; the refidue they 
qvear out at coites and kayles. Curewe 
Witeft and bett of men full oft beguil’d, 
With goodnefs principled, not to reject 
The penitent, but cver to forgive, 
Are drawn to ver our miferable days. 


3. To carry appendant to the body. 
This pale and angry rofe 
Will I forever svear. 
Why art thou angry ? 
—-That fuch a‘flave as this Mould wear a fword, 
Who wears not honelty Shalfpeare. 
What is this 
That wears upon his baby brow the round 
Aud top of fovereignty ? Shukfpeare. 
lam the firit-born fon of him that lalt 
re the imperial diadem of Rome. Shakfpeare. 
Their adorning, let it not be that outward adorn- 
ing of plaiting the hair, and of tearing of gold. 
1 Peter. 


ATiiton. 


Sha kfpeare. 


Eas’d the putting off 
Thefe troublefome dilguifes which we wear. 
Milton. 
He afk'd what arms the fwarthy Memnon wore ; 
What troops he landed. Dryden. 
‘This is unconívionable dealing, to be made a 
jave, and not know whole livery I wear, Dryden, 
On her white breaft a fparkling crois the wore. 


Pope, 
4. To exhibit in appearance. 
Such an infectious tace her lorrow wears, 
Į can bear death, but not Cydaria’s tears. Dryden, 


z. To affe&t by degrees. 
I Trials wear us into a liking of what poffibly, in 
the firteffay, difpleated us. Locke. 
A man who has any relith for true writing, trom 
che matterly ttrokes of a great author, cvery time he 


perufes him, wears himfelt into the fame manner. 
Spectator. 

6. To WEAR out, To harafs. 
He fhall qweareur the taints. Daniel, 
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. Yo Wear oute To wafte or deftroy by 


degrees. 

This very rev'rent lecher, quite wors out 

With rheumatifms, and crippled with hisgout. 
Dryden. 

To WEAR. V. H. 

1. To be wafted with ufe or time. It has 
commonly fome particle, as, cu’, away, 
of. 

Thou wilt furely wear away. Exodss. 

In thofe who have lolt their fight when young, 
in whom the ideas of colours having been but 
flightly taken notice of, and cealing to be repeated, 
do quite wear our. Licke. 

2, To be tedioufly fpent. 

Thus wore out night; and now the herald lark 
Left his ground-nett high tow’ring todefcry 
The marn’s approach, and grect her with his fong. 

Milton. 

3. Topafs away by degrees. 

If paion caufes a prefent terror, yetit foon wears 
off; avd inclination will eafily learn to flight fuch 
tcarecrows. Jacke. 

The difficulty will every day grow lefs and wear 
off, and obedience become eafy and familiar. 

Rogers. 


Wear. x. f> [from the verb. | 

1. The a&t of wearing, the thing worn. 

It was th’ inchantment of her riches 
That made m’ apply t your crony witches; 

That in return would pay th’ expence, | 
The wear and tearof confcience. tudibras. 

z. [pæn, Saxon, a fen; avar, German, a 
mound.] Adam to fhut up and raife 
the water: often written weir Or wier. 

They will force themf{clves through flood-gates, 
orover wears, hedges, or ttops in the water. 

Halton. 

3. A net of twigs to catch fifh. 

WEARD. x. / Weard, whether initial or 
final, tignifies watchfulnefs or care ; from 
the Saxon peapdan, to ward or keep. 

Gibjon. 

WEARER. y. fe [from wear. ] 

1. One who has any thing appendant to 
his perfon. 

Were Í the wearer of Antonio's beard, 

I would not thave't to-day. Sh:kfpeare, 

Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers 

toit, 
And flutter’d into rags. Milton, 

Armour bears off infults, and preferves the 
aeearerin the day ot battle; but, the danger once 
repelled, itis laid afide as being tov rough tor civil 
converfation. Dryden, 

We ought ta leave room for the humour of the 
artilt or wearer. Addifon. 

2. That which wanes or diminifhes. 

Take away this meafure from our drefs and ha- 
bits, and all is turned into fuch paint and glitter, 
and ridiculous ornaments, as are a rcal hame to the 
TWEATEHs Law. 

Wea'ri ness. mf. [from weary. | 

1. Laffitude; fate of being fpent with 
labour. 

Come, our ftomachs 
Will make what 's homely favoury 3 corarirefs 
Can !nore upon the flint, when refty tloth 
Finds the down pillow hard. Shakfpeare. 

Water-fowls fupply the wearine/s of along night 
by taking water. Hale. 

Heaven, when the creature lies proftiate in the 
weaknelsof ileep and qwearcne/s, {preads the covering 
ot night and darknefs to conceal it. South. 

To full bowls each other they provoke ; 

At length, with wearirejs and wine oppreis'd, 
They rife from table, and withdraw to reit. 


Dryden. | 


2. Fatigue; caufe of laftude. 
The more remained out of the wearinefs and 
fatigue of their late marches. Clarendon. 
3. Impatience of any thing. 
4. Tediouinefs. 
WEA'RING. 2. f. [fromeavear.] Clothes. 
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Tt was his bidding; 

Give me my nightly wearing, and adieu. SAzh/p. 
Wea/risH. adj. [I believe from pen, 
Saxon, a quagmire, See WEERISH. | 

r. Boggy ; watery. 
2, Weak; wafhy. 
A garment over rich and wide for many of their 
wearifhband ill-difpofed bodies. Carer, 
Wea‘RISO M Eadj. | from aveary. | Trouble- 
fome; tedious; caufing wearinefs. 
The foul preferreth rettin ignorance beioie teara 
fome labour to know. El sker. 
Thefe high wild hills, and rough uneven ways, 
Draw out our miles, and make them wearifome, 
Shak/prare, 
Troops came to the army the day before, harafled 
with a long and weari/ame march, Bacon, 
Cottly l reckon not them alone which charge the 
purfe, but which are wesrifome and importune in 
Juilse Bacon. 
Shrinking up or ftretching out are weari/ome poli- 
tions, and fuch as perturb the quiet of thole parts. 
Brown. 
This muf be our tafk 
In heav’n, this our delight; how weart/ome 
Eternity fo {pent, in worfhip paid 


To whom we hate! Alione 
Sauety from all things elfe doth come, 
Then life mutt to itfelf grow wearifome. Derhan, 


Wea/RISOMELY. adv. [from wearisome, } 
Tedioufly ; fo as to caufe wearinefs. 

As of Nimrod, foare the opinions of writers dif- 
ferent touching Alfur, and the beginning of that 
great ftate of Affyria; a controverfy wrarifomely 
difputed, witheut any direct proof or certainty, 

Raleigh, 
Wea'RISOMENESS, 2, fe [from veuria 


fome. | 
1. The quality of tiring. 
2. The itate of being eafily tired. 

A wit, quick without lightnefs, fliarp without 
brittlenefs, defirous of good things without newtan- 
glenefs, diligent in painful things without wear. 
fomenres. Afcham. 

To WEA'RY. v. a. [from the adjective. J 
1. To tire; to fatigue ; to harais; to fubs 


due by labour. ‘ 
Better that the enemy feek us; 
So fhall he waite his means, weary his foldiers, 
Doing himfelt offence. Shak/peare, 
The people labour in the very fire, weary them- 
felves for very vanity. Auda kuke 
Dewy fleep opprefs'd them weary’d. Milton, 
Sca would be pools without the brufhing air, 
To curl the waves; and fu fome little care 
Should weary nature fo, to make her want repofe. 


Dryden 
You have already weary'd fortune fo, 
She cannot farther be your friend or foe, 
But fits all breathlefs. Dryden. 


It would not be difficult to continue a paper by 
refuming the fame fubjeéts, and wearying out the 
reader with the fame thoughts in a ditierent phraie. 

Addifon, 
2. To make impatient of continuance. 
I ttay too long by thee, I weary thee. 
Sbuk/peare, 

Should the government be wrarird out of 1ts pre- 
fent patience, what isto be expected by fuch turbu- 
lent men? Addi (or, 

3. To fubdue or harafs by any thing irk- 


fome. 
Mult'ring all her wiles, 
With blandith'd parlevs, feminine affaults, 
“Congue-batteries, flie furceas’d uot day nor night 
To ttorm me over-watch'd and weary’ out, 
Milton, 
Wera'ry. adj. [pepig, Sax. waeren, to be 
tired, Dutch. | 
1. Subdued by fatigue ; tired with labour. 
Fair Pha:bus ’gan decline, in halic, 
His weary waggon to the weitern valee Spenfer. 
Gentle Warwick, 
Let me embrace thee in my weary arms ! 
l, that did never weep, now melt with w oe. 


Sbak/peare 
4 


WEA 


I am weary, yea, my memory is tir'd 3 
Have we no wine here? Shakfpeare. 
An old man, broken with the ftgams of itate, 
l: come to lay his teeary bones among ye: 
Give lim a litte earth tor charity. Shak/peare. 
Lat us not be weary in well doings Galatians. 
Our {words fo wholly did the fates employ, 
That they at length grew queary to deltroy : 
Retus'd the work we brought, and out ot breath, 
Made forrow and defpair attend ter death. Dryden. 
2. Impatient of the continuance of any 


thing painful or irkfome. 

The king was as weary of Scotland, as he had 
been impatient to ga thither, finding all things pro. 
poled to him without confideration of his honour 
or intereft. Clarendon. 

My hopes all flat, nature within me fecms, 
In all her funétions, weary of hericlf. Milton. 


3. Defirous to difcontinue. 
Sce the revolution of the times, 
Make mountains level, and the continent, 
Weary ot lolid tirmncis, melt ittelt 
Into the feas. Shal/peare. 
he Caufing wearinels ; tirefome. 
Their gates to all were open evermore 
That by the wrary way were travclling § 
Aud onc fat waiting ever them betore, 
“Lo call in comers by that needy were and poor. 
Spenfer. 
The wear’? and moft lothed life 
That age, ach, penury, imprifoninent, 
Can lay on nature, is a paradife 
To what we fear of death. Shak/peare. 
Put on what weary negligence you pleafe, 
You and your fellows; I'd have it come to queftion. 
Shak/peare. 


Wra'saND, z. /. [paren, Saxon. This 
word is very varioufly written, but this 
orthography is neareft to the original 
worde) The windpipe; the paffage 
through which the breath is drawn and 
emitted ; the larynx. 

Marry Diggon, what Mould him affray, 
To take his own where ever it lay 3 
For had his wea/und been a litle wider, 
Fle would have devoured both hidder and fhidder. 
Spenfer. 
Cut his wexand with thy knife. Shak/peare. 
Matter to be difcharged by expeforation muft 
firft pafs into the lungs, then into the afpera arteria, 
or weafand, and from thence be coughed up, and 
fpit our by the mouth. Wiifeman, 
The thaft that flightly was imprefs’d, 
Now from his heavy fall with weight iacreas’d, 
Diove through his neck aflant; he fpurns the 
ground, 
And the foul ilfues through the tweazon’s wound. 
Dryden, 

Wea'srL. wf. (perel, Sax. wel, Dutch; 
mufiela, Lat.) A fmall animal that eais 
corn and kills mice. 

Ready in gybes, quick-anfwer'd, faucy, and 
As quarrelfome as the wezel. Shak/peare. 
A weafe/ once made hift to link 

In at a corn-loft through a chink. 


WEA'THER. 2./. [peden, Sax.] 
1. State of the air, reipecting either cold 


or heat, wet or drynefs. 
Who ’s there, befides foul ueather ? 
minded like the weather, moft unquietly. 
Shak/peare. 
I am far better born than is the king; 
But | mutt make fair wearber yet a while, 
Till Henry be more weak, and 1 more ftrong. 
Shatk/peare, 
Again the northern winds may fing acd plow, 
And fear no haven but trom the wea/ber now. 
Cowley 
Men muft content themfelves to travel in all 
sucatbers, and through all ditniculties. L’Efrange. 
The fun 
Foretels the change of wearber in the fkies ; 
Whene’er through mifts he thoots his fullen beams, 
Sufpect adrifling dav. Dryden, 


2, Thechange of the ftate of the air, 
Vor, il. 


Pape. 


One 


WEA 
Tt is a reverend thing to fee an ancient caftle not 
in decay; how much more to behold an ancient 
family, which have ftood againtt the waves and 
wca'bers.of time ? Bacon, 
3. Tempeft; florm. 
What guits of zveather from that gath’ring cloud 
My thoughts prefage ! Dryden. 
To Wea'ruer, v.a. [from the noun, | 


r. To expofe to the air. 
He perched on fome branch thereby, 
To weather him, and his moit wings to dry. 


Spenfer. 
Muftsrd-feed gather for being too ripe, 
And weather it wel, yer ye give it a ftripe. 


Tuffer. 
2, Ta pafs with difficulty. 
He queather'd fell Charybdis, but ere long 
The {kies were darken’d, and the tempefts ttrong. 
Garth. 
Could they weather and Rand the thock of an 
eternal duration, aud yet be at any tune fubject to a 
dillolution ? Hate. 
3. To WEATHER a foint, To gain a poin! 
againft the wind; to accomplish againft 


oppofition: 

We have been tugging a great whi'e againft the 
ftream, and have almo queathercd our point; a 
tretch or two more will do the work. Addifon. 

4. To WEATHER out. To endure, 

When wè have pafs’d thefe gloomy hours, 

And weather'd out the ttorm that beats upon us. 
Addifon. 
Harafled and 


Wea’ THERBEATEN. adje 
feafoned by hard weather. 

They perceived an aged man and a young, both 
poorly arrayed, extremely wearderdeaten ; the old 
man blind, the young man leading him. Sidney. 

She enjoys fure peace for evermore, 
As weatherbeaten ihip artiv'’d on happy More. 
Spenfer. 
Thrice from the banks of Wye, 
And fandy-bottom’d Severn, have I fent 
Him bootlefs home, and weatherbeaten back. 
si Sbakfpeare. 

I hope, when you knaw the wort, you will at 
once leap into the river, and fwim through hand- 
fomely, and not wweatherbeaten with the divers 
blaits of irrefolution, ftand flitvering upon the brink. 

Suckling. 
A weatherbeaten velel holds 
Gladly the port. Milton. 

Dido receiv’ his evearberbeaten troops. Dryden. 

The old wearberbeaten foldier carries in his had 
the Roman eagle. Addifon 

Wea'THERBOARD, Or Weatherbow. x. f 
In the fea language, that fide of a fhip 
that is to the windward. Dic. 

Wea'THERCOCK. mf. [ eveather and cock. ] 

1. An artificial cock fet on the top of a 
fpire, which by turning fhows the point 
from which the wind blows. 

But, alas! the fun keeps his light, though thy 
faith be darken’d; the rocks ttand fill, though 
thou change like a weather cack. Sidney. 

A kingfifher hanged by the bill, converting the 
breaft to that point of the horizon from whence the 
wind doth blow, is avery ttrange introducing of na- 
tural u ealhercceds. Brown. 

2. Anv thing fickle or inconftant. 

Where hed you this pretty weatheresck ?—I 
cannot tell what his name is my hufband hud him 

J Sbakjpeure. 

He break my promife and abfolve my vow! 

The word which I have given fhall {tind like fate, 
Not like the king’s, that tuearAerecck of tate. 
Dryder. 

Wea'THERDRIVEN. part. Forced by 
florms or contrary winds. 

Philip, during his voyage towatds Spain, was 
aveatberdriven into Weymouth. Carew, 

Wea'THERGAGE. u. f. [aveather and 
gage.) Any thing that fhows the wea- 
ther. 

To vere and tack, and Reer a caufe 


Agank the zocatherguge ot laws. Cudibras. 


WEA 
WEA THERGLASS. n. f (aveather and 
gla/s. | 
1. A barometer; a clafs that fhows the 
weight of the air. 
John's temper depended very much upon the air; 
his fpirits rofe and fell with the wea berg hyi. 
Arbuthnot’ 
We (hall hardly with for a perpetual equinox t® 
fave the charges ol zucatherglaffes; tor the two equi- 
noxes of our ycar are the molt windy and tempeitu. 
ous. Bentley. 
2. A thermometer. Lefs ufed. 
As in fome weathergiéifs my love I hold, 
Which falis or rifes with the heat or coid, 
I will be conftane yet. Dryden. 


Wea/THERSPY. ». /, [weather and /py.] 
A ftargazer; an aflrologer ; one that 
foretels the weather. 

And fooncr may a gulling weather/py, 
B; drawing forth heav'n's Icheme, icll certainly 
W hat fafhion’d hats, or ruffs, or fuits, next ycar 
Our giddy-headed antick youth will wear. Done, 


Wea ‘THERWISE, adj. [qweather and arife.) 
Skilful in foretelling the weather. 


WeaA/THERWISER. x. J. [weather, and 
vijen, Dutch, to thow.} Any thing 
that forefhows the weather. 

Moft vegetables expand thcir flowers and down in 
warm funihiny weather, and again clofe them toe 
ward the eveniog, or in rain, as 1s in the flowers of 
pimpernel, the opening and fhutting of which are 
the country man’s wea'berwifer. Derbam. 


To WEAVE. v.a. pret. wave, weaved; 
part. pail, woven, weaved. [ pepan, Sax. 
weven, Dutch. | 

1. To form by texture ; to forin by infert- 
ing one part of the materials within an- 
other, 

Here in her hairs 
The painter pluy: the fpider, and hath weover 
A golden ineth to intrap the hearts ot men 
Falter than gnats ia cobwebs. ShaYfpeare. 
‘Lhe women wucve hangings for the grove. 


2 Kings, 
There our fecret thoughts unfeen 
Like nets be weav’d and intertwin’d, 
Wherewith we catch other’s mind. Caress, 


White feem'd her robes, yet woven fo they were, 
As {now and gold together had been wroughe. 


Dryden, 
Thefe purpievetts were weav'd by Dardan dames. 
Dryden. 
Dan Pope, for thy misfortune griev’d, 
With kind concern and Kill has weav'd 
A filken web, and ne’er fhall tade 
Its colours; gently has he laid 
The imantle’s o'er thy fad diftref: ¢ 
And Venus fhal! the texture blefs. Prior. 


2. To unite by intermixture. 

When religion was woven into the civil govern- 
ment, and Sourithed under the protection of thec m- 
perors, men?s thoughts and dilcourfes were full of 
fecular affairs ; but, in the three ħrit centuries of 
chrittianity, men who embraced this reiigion‘had 
given up all their intercits in this world, and lived 
im a perpetual preparation forthe next. ddui/in, 

3. To interpofe ; to infert. 

The duke he here to-night! the better! bef ! 

This weaves atfelt perforce into my butinefs. 
Sbahfpeare. 


Jo WEAVE. vene To work with aloom. 


Weaver. u. / [from weare.} Ont wio 
makes thread into cioth. 
Upon thefe taxatiuns, 
The clothiers all, not able to maintain 
The mary to them ‘longing, have put off 
She fpintters, carders, tullersy weavers, Shab/p. 
My days are {wifter than a weaver's thuttle, and 
are [pent without hope. Fok. 
The weaver may cat rcligion upon what loom 
ke pleafe. kigecrd. 
6H 


VTE 


Tler flag aloft fpreads ruing to the wind, 
And fanguine ftreamers feem the flood to fire : 


The weaver, charm’d with what his loon 


defign’d, 
Gaes on to fee, and knows not to retire. Dryten. 
Wea'veERrFIsH. x, f. [araneus picts, Lat. | 


A filh. Ainfworth, 
WEB. #. /. [pebba, Sax. ] 
1. Texture; anv thing woven. 
Penelope, for her Ulyffes’ fake, 
Devis’d a ceed her wooers to deceive ; 
In which the work that fhe all day did make, 
The fame at night fhe did again unreave, Spenjer. 
Staid at gate, 
And heard within the goddeffe elevate 
A voice divine, as at her wed (he wrought, 
Subtle, and glorious, and patt earthly thought, 
Chapman. 
Spiders touch’d, feek their eveb’s inmoft part. 
Davies. 
By day the web and loom, 
And homely houfehold tafk, fall be her doom, 
Drycen. 
The fates, when they this happy wed have fpun, 
Shall blefs the facred clue, and bid it fmoothly run. 
Dryden. 
2, Some part of afword. Obfolete. 
The (word, whereof the wed was fteel; 
Pomme), rich Rone; hilt, gold approv’d by touch. 
À Fairfax. 
3. A kind of dufky film that hinders the 
fight; fuffufion. 
This is the foul fibertigibbet; he gives the wed 
and the pin, fquints the eye, and makes the hairlip. 
Shak/peare. 
We/sBED. adj, (from aeb.| Joined by 
a film. 


Such as are whole-footed, or whofe toes are web- 


bcd together, their legs are generally thort, the moft | 
Derbam. | 


convenient fize for fwimming. 


We'nrootED, adj. [web and foot.| Pal- 
mipede ; having films between the toes. 


I} etfoot:d fowls do not live conftantly upon the 
land, nor fear to enter the water. Ray. 


WEBSTER. 2. /. [pebytne, Sax. a woman- 
weaver.| A weaver. Obfolete. 
After local names, the mot in number have 
been derived from occupations; asy Taylor, Feb- 
fer, Wheeler. Camden. 


To WED. v.a. [pedian, Sax. ] 


1, To marry ; to take for hufband or wife. 
If one by one you wedded all the world, 
Or, from the all that are, took fomething good 
To mike a perfe woman ; the you kilj’d 
Would be unparallel’d. Shalfpeare. 
Never did thy beauty, fince the day 
1 faw thee ficit, and wedded thee, adorn’d 
With all perfection, fo inflame my fenfes, Milton. 
Chloe, blind to wit and worth, 
Weds the rich dulnefs of fome fon of earth. Pope. 
2. To join in marriage. 
In Syracufa was l born, and wed 
Unto a woman happy but for me. 
Thea I thall be no more; 
And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 
Shall live with her. Milton. 
The woman in us ftill profecutes a deceit like 
that begun in the garden; and our underttandings 


are wedded to aa Eve, as fatal as the mother of their 
miferies. 


Shakfpeare. 


Glanville. 
4; Mo unite for ever. 
Affii€tion is enamour'd of thy parts, 
And thou art wedded to calamity. Shakfpeare. 


. To take for ever. 
Though the principal men of the houfe of com- 
mons were again elected to ferve in this parliament, 
yet they were tar from wedding the war, or taking 
themfelves to be concerned to make good any de- 
claration made by the former. Clarendén. 
They poütively and concernedly wedded his caule. 
Clarendon. 
5. To unite by love or fondnefs. 

Men are wedded to their tufts, and refolved upon 

a wicked courfe; and fo it becomes their intere‘t to 
with there were no God, Tilloifon. 


| To Wend. v.n. 


! Nor took I Guifcard, by blind fancy led, 


WES 


To contraét matrimony. 

When I hail we, 

That lord whofe hand fhall take my. plight, fhall 
carry 

Half my love with him, half my care and duty. 


Shakfpeare. 
Tolove, to ud, 
For Hy:men’s rites, and for the marriage bed, 
You were ordain’d. Suckling. 
Or hafty choice as many women wed ; 


But with deliberate care. Dryden. 


WEDDING. z. f. [from eved.) Marriage ; 

nuptials; the nuptial ceremony. 

Come, away ! 

Fer you fhali hence upon your zeeddiig-day. 
Shatfpeare. 

I will dance and eat plums at your wedding. 
Shakjprare 
Let her beauty be her wedding dower ; 

For me and my poffeflions fhe eitcems not. 

Shakfpeare. 
When my fon was entered into his wedding- 
chamber, he fell down and died. 2 Kfdras. 
Thefe three country bills agree, that each wed- 
dig produces four children. Grant. 
Hais friends were invited tə come and make 
merry with him, and this was to be the wedding- 
featt. L’ Eftrarge. 
lí the affirmed herfelf a virgin, he muf on her 
wedding-day, and in her wedding ctoaths perform 
the ceremony of going alone into the den, and itay 
an hour with the lion. Swift. 
A woman feldom afks advice before the has 
bought her wedding-cloaths. Speéfator. 


WEDGE. u. f. [wegge, Danih; wegge, 
Detch. } 
re A body which, having a fharp edge con- 
tinually growing thicker, is ufed to 
| cleave timber; one ot the mechanical 
pow ers. 
A barbarous troop of clownifh fone 
The honour ot thefe noble boughs down threw; 
Under the wedge l heard the trunk to groan. 


Spenfer. 
The fifth mechanical faculty is the wedge uled 


in the cleaviag of wood. MW isins. 
He left his wedge within the cloven oak. 
Dryden. 
The oak let many a heavy groan, when he was 
| cleft with a cuedge of his own timber. Arbuthnot. 
940 


A mafs of metal. 


As fparkles from the anvil us’d to fly, 
When heavy hammers on the wedge are {waid. 
Speufer. 
When I faw a goodly Babyloniih garment, and a 
«edge of gold of afty hekels weight, then I coveted 
them. WOLEEE 
3. Any thing in the form of a wedge. 
In warlike muĝers they appear, 
In thombs, and wedges, and half-moons, and wings. 
Äiilion. 
| To Wener, v. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To cleave with a wedge. 
My heart, 
As wedged with a figh, would rive in twain, 
Left tector, or my father, fhould perceive me. 
3 ’ Shak/pearse. 
2. To drive as a wedge is driven. 
Where have you been broiling ? - 
— Among the crowd i” th’ abbey, where a finger 
Could not be wedg’d in more. Shak/peare. 


3. To force as a wedge forces. 
Part 
In common rang'd in tigure wedge their way, 
Intelligent of feafons. Milten. 


4. To taften by wedges, 
edge on the keenett lcythes, 
And give us Reeds that foort againit the foe. 


A. Philips. 
Ge To fix as a wedge. 


Your wit will not fo foon out as another man’s 
will; atis ttrongly wedged up in a blockhead. 
Shak/peare. 
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Sergefthus in the centaur foon he pafs'd, 
Wedg’d in the rocky thoals and tticking faft. 
Dryden. 
What impulfe can be propagated from one parti- 
cle, entombed and wedgedin the very center of the 
earth, to another in the center of Saturn? Bentley. 


We'DLock. x. f. {peoand lac, Saxon, 
marriage and gift.) Marriage; matri- 
mony. 

She doth ftray about 
By holy crofles where the kneels and prays 
For happy wed/:ck hours. Shakfpearee 
Sirrah, your brother is ligitimate ; 
Your father’s wife did after wedlock bear him, 
And if the did play falfe the tault was hers. 


Shak/peares 
Can wedlcck know fo great a curfe, 


As putting hufbands out to nurfe ? 
He his happier choice too late 


Shall meet already link’d, and wealscx-bound 
Toa fell adverfary. Milton 


May not a prifon or a grave, 
Like wedlock, honour’s title have ? Denbam., 
One thought the fex’s prime telicity 
Was from the bonds of gued/ock to be free, 
And uncontroll’d to give accounts to none. Drydere 
A man determined, about the fifueth year of his 
age, to enter upon wedi/cck. Addifor. 


WEDNESDAY. x. f. [ podeny daz, Saxon ; 
odenfday, Swedith ; wsenjday, Dutch ; 
wen/day, Vlandick.} The fourth day of 
the week, fo named by the Gothick na- 
tions from Woden or Odin. 

Where is the honour of him that died on Fea. 
nfday ? Shakfpeare, 
The offices of prayer he had in his church, not 
only upon the Sundaies, and fettivals, and their 
eves, as alfo HYednefdaies and Fridaies. Fell, 


Wee. adj. {a Saxon word of the fame root 
with cveeing, Dutch; wenig, German. | 
Little; fmall: whence the word weafle 
or weefel is ufed for little; as, a wee/el 
face, In Scotland it denotes {mall or lit- 
tle: as wee ane, a little one, or child ; 
a wee bit, a little bit. 

Does he not wear a great round beard, like a 
glover’s paring knife ?—No, forfooth; he hath but 
a little cee face, with a little yellow beard. 


Shak/peare. 
We/ecHELM, z. f. [This is often written 
witch elm.) A fpecies of elm. 
A cion of a weechelm grafted upon an ordinary 
El will put forth leaves as broad as the brim of a 
at. 
WEED, z. /. [peod, Saxon, tares. | 
1. An herb noxious or ufelefs. 
lihe had an immoderate ambition, which is a 
aveed, if it be a weed, apt to grow ia the belt foils, 
it doth not appear that it was in his pature. 
Clarendono 


Cleaveland, 


Bacon. 


He wand’ring feeds 
On flowly giowing herbs and ranker seeds. 
Sandys. 
Too much manuring fill’d that field with weeds, 
While fects, like locuits, did deltroy the feeds. 


Denham. 
Stinking weeds and poifonous plants have their 
ufe. More. 


When they are cut, let them lie, if weedy, to 
kill the weeds. Mortimers 
Their virtue, like their Tyber’s flood 
Rolling, its courfe defign’d the country’s good ; 
But oit the torrent’s too impetuous {peed 
From the low earth tore fome polluting weed; 
And with the blood of Jove there always ran 
Some viler part, fome tincture ot the man, Priore 
It they are often feen to lole that little religion 
they were taught in their youth, ’tis no more to be 
wondered at, than to fee a little ower choaked and 


killed amongit rank wceds. Lawe 
2. [pada, Saxon; waed, Dutch.] A gar- 
ment; clothes; habit; drefs. Now 


fcarce in ufe, except in widcw’s weeats 
the mourning drefs of a widow. 
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My mind for weeds your virtue's livery wears. 
Sidney. 
Neither is it any man's bufinefs to cloath all his 
fervants with one gerzed; nor theirs to cloath them- 
felves fo, if lute to their own judgments, — Ldvoker. 
They meet upon the way 
An aged fire, in long black weeds yclad ; 
His tect all bare, tis beard 2l) hoary grays 
Ard by his belt his book he hanging had. Spenfer. 
Livery is alfa called the upper tueed which a 
ferv ng man wears, fo called as it was delivered and 


taken from him at pleature. Spenfer. 
The fnake throws her enamell'd fkin, 

Heed wide enough to wrapa fairy in. Shakfpeare. 
Throngs of knights, and barons bold, 

In ceeds of peace high triumphs hold, 

With fore of ladics. AMTilton. 
Lately your fair handin woman’s weed 

Waller. 


Wrapp'd my glad head. 
3. It is ufed by Chapzan for the upper 


garment, 
The morning, in her throne of gold, 
Survaid the vait world, by whole orient light 
The nymph adorn’d me with attires as bright 3 
Her own hands putting on both Mirt and tweede. 
Chapman. 
Jo Wee v.a. [from the noun, | 


1, To rid of noxious plants. 

When you fow the berries of bays, weed not the 
borders tor the firft half year; for the wecd giveth 
them fhade. Bacon. 

Your feedlings having Road till June, beftow a 
evceding or a flight howing upon them. Afortinicr, 

e. To take away as noxious plants. 
Oh Marcius, 
Each word thoult fpoke hath weeded from my 
heart 
A root of ancient envy- Sbakfpeare. 

Sarcafms, contumelies, and inve€tives, hll fo 
many pages of our controvertial writings, that, were 
thole zveeded out, many volumes would be reduced 
to a more moderate bulk and temper. Dee, of Piety. 
. ‘To free from any thing hurtful or ofen- 

five. 

He weeded the kingdom of fuch as were devoted 
to Elaiana, and manumuzed it from that moft dan- 
gerous contedcracy. Howel. 
. To root out vice. 

Wife fathers be not as well aware in weeding from 
their children ill chings, as they were before in graft- 
ing in them learning. Acham. 

One by one, as they appeared, they might all be 
aeeded out, without any figns that ever they had 
been there. Lecke. 


WE'EDER, u. f. [from weed.] One that 
takes away any thing noxious. 
A tueeder out of his proud adverfaries, 
A liberal rewarder of his friends. Shak/fpeare. 


We'EDHOOK, x. f. [weed and bosk.) A 
hook by which weeds are cut away or 
extirpated, 

In May get a weedbook, acrotch, and a glove, 
And weed out fuch weeds as the corn doth not love. 
Tuffer. 

We'EDLESS. adj, (from weed.) Free 

from weeds; tree trom any thing ufelefs 


OF noxious. 
So many weedlefs paradifes be, 
Which ot themfelves produce no venomous fin, 
Denne. 
A cryftal brook, 

When troubled mof it does the bottom thaw ; 

Tis weedle/s all above, and rocklefs all below. 
Dryden, 

We/epy, adj. [from weed. | 


1. Contifting of weeds. 

There on the pendant boughs her coronet weed 
Clamb’ring to hang, an envious fliver broke, 
When down her weedy trophies and herlelf 
Fell in the weeping brook. 

2. Abounding with weeds. 

Hid in a weedy lake all night I lay, 

Secure of fafety. Dryden. 


It it is weedy, let it lje upon the ground. 
Mortimer, 


Shak/peure, 


WHEME. 

WEEK. #. f [peoc, Sax. weke, Dutch; 
avecka, Swedith,} The {pace of feven 
davs. 

Fulfil her weed, and we will give thee this alfo. 
Gencfis 
The divifion of time by weete hath been univer- 
fally obferved in the world, not only amongtt the 


civilized, but likewile among the molt barbarous 
nations. Wilkins. 


We'eknay. m. f. [aveck and day.) Any 
day not Sunday. 
One folid dith his aveckday meal affords 
An added pudding folemniz‘d the Lord's. 


WEEKLY, adj. [from aveek.] Happen- 
ing, produced, or done once a week ; 
hebdomadary. 

The Jews had always their weekly readings of 
the law of Mofes. Hooker, 
So liv’d our fires, ere doctors learn’d to kill, 
And muluply'd with heirs their weekly biil. 
Dryden. 
Nothing more frequent in their ueekly papers, 
than affecting to confound the terms of clergy and 
high-church, and then luading the latter with ca- 
lumny- Swift. 


r Ope. 


\Welexty. adv. [from aveek.] Once a 


week ; by hebdomadal periods. 

Thefe are obliged to perform divine worlhip in 
their turns weck/y, aud arc fometimes called heb- 
domadal canons. ~ Ayliffe. 


WEEL. x. f. [poel, Saxon. ] 

1. A whirlpool. 

2. {perhaps from «uillow. | 
{nare or trap for fith. 


To WEEN. vu. [penan, Saxon; waenen, 
Dutch.] ‘To think; to imagine; to 
form a notion; to fancy. Obfolete. 

Ah lady dear, quoth then the gentle knight, 
Well may | cozer your grief is wond’rous great. 
Spenfer. 
So well it her befeems, that ye would ween 
Some ange! fhe had deen. Spenfer. 
When quecning to return whence they did ftray, 
They cannot find that path which firit was thown ; 
But wander to and fro in ways unknown, 
Furthelt from end then, when they nearett weer. 
Spenfer. 
Thy father, in pity of my hard diftrefs, 
Levied an army, weening to redeem 
And reinftal me i the diadem. 
Ween you of better luck, 
I mean in pecjur'd witnefs, than your mafter, 
Whole minifter you are, while here he liv'd 
Upon this naughty earth. Shak/peare. 
They ween'd 
That felf-fame day, by tight or by furprize, 
To win the maunt ot God ; and on his throne 
To fet the envier of his ttate, the proud 


Alpirer; but their thoughts prov’d fond and vain. 
Milton, 


To WEEP. v. z. pret. and part. pall. coepe, 
weeped. | peopan, Saxon. | 
1. To how jorrow by tears- 
In that (ad time 
My manly eyes did fcorn an humble tear; 
And what thefe forrows could not hence exhale, 
‘That beauty hath, and made them blind with weep- 
ing. Shakfpeur le 
I fear he will prove the weeping philofopher when 
he grows old, being lo full of unmannerly fadnets 19 
kis youth. Shak/peare. 
The days of weeping and mourning tor Mofes 
were ended. Deutersnomy, 
Have you wept for your fin, fo that you were in- 
decd forrowful in your [pirit? Are you (o forrowlul 
that you hate it? Do you fo hate ıt that you have 
left it? Taylors 
Away ! with women weep, and leave me here, 
Fix'd like a man, to die without a tcary 
Or fave or flay us both. Dryden. 
A corps it was, but whofe it was, unknown; 
Yet mov'd, howc’er, the made the cafe her own; 
Took the bad omen of a thipwreck’d man, 
Astor a ttranger wrpr. Dryden. 


A twigoen 


Shakfpeare. 


WEE 
When Darius wepr over his army, that within a 
Gngle age not a man ot all that confluence would be 
left alive, Artabanus improved bts meditation by 
adding, that yet all of them fuould meet with to 
many evils, that cvery one (hould with him'eli dead 
long before. Yikes 
2, To fhed tears from any paffion, 
Then they tor fudden joy did weep, 
And | tor lorrow tung, 
That tucha king thould play bo-pecp, 
And go the fools among. Sbakf care. 


(3, To lament; to complain. 


They weep unto me, lajings Give us flefh that 

we may eate Numbers. 
To WEEP. % @. 

1, Yo lament with tears; to bewail; to 


bemoan. 
If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take mv cycz. 
Shukfpeare. 
Nor was I nearto clofe his dying eyes, 
To wath his wounds, to weep his obfzquies. 
Dryden. 
We wand'ring go 
Through dreary waftes, and weep each other's woe. 
Pope. 
2, To Med moifture, 
Thus was this place 
A happy rural feat of various view, 
Groves whofe rich trees wept od’rous gums and 
balm. Milton. 
. To drop. 
Let India boaft her plants; nor envy we 
The weeping amber or the balmy trce, 
While by our oaks the precious loads are borne, 
And realms commaaded which thofe trecs adorn. 
Pope. 
. To abound with wet. 
RR ye-grafs grows on clayey and weeping grounds, 
Adortimer. 
WE'EPER, #. f. {from weep. ] 
1. One who theds tears; a lamenter; a 


bewailer; a mourner. 

If you have ferved God in a holy life, fend away 
the women and the weepers : tell them itis as much 
intemperance to weep too much as to laugh too 
much: if thou art alone, or with fitting company, 
die as thou fhouldit; but do not die impatiently, 
and like a fox catch: d in a trap. Taylors 

Laughter is ealy; but the wonder lies, 

What ttore of biine fupply’d the weeper's eyes, 
Dryden. 
ze A white border on the fleeve of a 
mourning coat. 


WE'ERISH. adj. [See Wears.) This 
old word is uled by Aycha in a fenfe 
which the lexicographers feem not to 
have known. Applied co taltes, it means 
infipid ; applied to the body, weak and 
way: here it fees to mean, four, 
furly. 

A voice not foft, weak, piping, womanith; but 
audible, ftrong, and manlike: a countenance not 
weerljh and crabbed, but fair and comely. Ajcham. 

To WEET. v. z. preterit wot OF Woles 
[piacan, Sax. wern, Dut. ] To know; 
tu be informed; to have knowledge. 
Obfolete. 

Him the prince with gentle court did board ; 

Sir knight, mought I ot you this court'fy read, 

To weet why on your thicld, fo goodly fcor’d, 
Bear ye the picture of that lady’s head ? Spenfere 

I bind, 
On pain of punifhment, the world to weet 


We (tand up peerlels. Shakfpeare. 
But well l weer thy cruel wrong 
Adorns a nobler poet’s fong. Pricre 


We’erLess. adj. (from weer] Unknow- 
ing. Spenfers 
Wrievit. x. / [pepel, Sax. veve/, Dute 
curculio, Lat.) A grub. 
A worm called a weevil, bred under ground, 
feedeth upon roots, as parinips and catrob. Basa, 
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Corn is fo innocent from breeding of mice, that 
it doth not produce the very weevils that live in it 
and coofume it. Bentley. 


WE'EZEL. w. /. [See WEASEL. | 
1 fuck melaccholy out of a fong, asa weaze? 
fucks ez2s. Sbal/peare, 
‘The corn-devouring weczel here abides, 


And the wite ant. Dryden. 


Weer. The old preterit and part. paff. from 
To WAVE. Spenfer, 

WEFT. x. /. fguaive, Fr. vofa, to wander, 
iflandick ; vagus, Latin. ] 

1, That of which she clim is generally 
waved; any thing wandering without an 
owner, and feized by the lord of the 
manor. 

His horfe, it is the herald’s cee/? ; 
No, ‘tis a mare. Í Ben Yonfon. 

2, Itisin Bacon for waft, a gentle blaft. 

The fmell of violets exceedeth in fweetners that 


of fpices, and the ftrongett fort of fmells are betin 
a wef? afar off. Bacon. 


WEFT. z. / [pepea, Sax.] The woof of 
cloth. 


We/Ftace. x. f [from weff.} Texture, 
The whoie muicles, as they lie upon the bones, 
might be truly tanned; whereby the tezfrage of the 
fibree might more eafily be ob-cived. rew. 


To WEIGH. v, a. [pegan, Sax. aveyken, 
Dutch. 
1. To examine by the balance. 
Earth taken from land adjoining tothe Nile, and 
preferved foas not to be wet nor wafted, and weighed 
daily, will not altez weight until the feventeeth of 
June, when the river beginneth to tife; and then 
jt will grow more and more ponderous, tll the river 
cometh io its height. Bacon. 
Th? Eternal hung forth his golden fcales, 
Wherein all things created trit he weigh’d, Atiltor. 
She does not weigh her meat in a pair of Icales, 
but the weighs it in a much better balance; fo much 
as gives a proper ftrength to her bady, and renders 
it adie and willing to obey the ioul. Lax. 
2. To be equivalent to in weight, 
They that mut weigh out my 2fhGions, 
They that my truftmuft grow to, live not here; 
They are, as all my comtorts are, far hence. 
SLat/peare. 
By the exfudtion of the air out of a glals venel, it 
made that vetlel take up, or fuck up, to fpeak in the 
common language, a body weighing divers ray 
Oyie 
3. To pay, allot, or take by weight. 
They weighed for my price thirty pieces of filver. 
Lechariab, 
_ To raife; to take up the anchor. 
Barbaroffa, ufing this exceeding cheerfulnefs of 
his foldiers, weighed up the fourteen gallies he had 
fork. Kuolles. 
They having freight 
Their thips with fpoil enough, weigh anchor ttreight. 
Chapman, 
Here he left me, ling’ring here delay’d 
His parting kifs, and there his anchor weigh'd. 
Dryden. 


5. To examine ; to balance in the mind ; 
to confider. 
Regard not who it is which fpeaketh, but weigh 
only what is fpoken. looker. 
| have an equal balance juftly weigh’d 
What wrongs our arms may do, what wrongs we 
fuffcr, 
And find our griefs heavier than our offences. Shak/p. 
The ripenefs or unripenefs of the occafion mult 
ever be well weig bed. Bacon. 
His mayeity’s {peedy march left that defign to be 
berer weighed and digefted. Ciarendon, 
You chote a retreat, and not till you had maturely 
meighed the advantages of rifing higher with the 
hazards of the tall. Dryden. 
All grant lim prudent; prudence intereft weigbs, 
And intereft bids him feck your love and praife. 
Dryacn. 
The mind, having the power to fufpeud the fatis- 


9. To WEIGH dow». 


WEI 


fa&ion of anv of its defires, is at liberty to examine 
them on ail fides, and weigh them with others, 

Locke. 

He isthe only proper judge of our perfections, 

who weizs the goodnefs of o"r actions by rhe fince- 

rity of our intentions. Spedtator. 


6. To compare by the fcales. 


Here in nice balance truth with gold fhe weighs, 
And folid pudding again{t empty praite. Pope. 


-. To regard; to confider as worthy of 


notice. j 
] weigh not you | 
You do not weigh me; that is, you care not for me. 


Sbatfpear e. 
8, Jo Weicn dsavu. To overbalance, 
Fear weighs down faith with hame. Daniel. 


To overburden; to 
opprefs with weight ; to depzefs, 
In thy blood wiil reign 
A melancholy damp of cold ard dry, 
To weigh thy {pint down. Mitten. | 

Her father’s crimes 
Sit heavy on her, and weigh dawn her prayers; | 
A crown ufurp’d, a lawful king depos’d, 
His children murder’d. Dryden. | 

My foul is quite weizé"d down with care, and afks | 
The foft refrefhment of amoment’s deep. Adififon. | 

Excellent perfons, weighed dowa by this habitual 
forrow of heart, rather delerve our compaffion than 
reproach, Addijon, | 

To WEIGH. v, %. 
1. To have weight. 

Exactly weighing, and ftrangling a chicken in the 
fealesy upon an immediate ponderation, we could 
difcover'no difference in weight; but fuffering it to 
lie eight or ten hours, until ıt grew perfectly cold, 
it weighed moft fenlibly ligher. Brown, 

2. To be confidered as important ; to have 
weight in the intelleftual balance. 

This objeftion ought to weig4 with thofe, whofe 
reading isdefigned for much taik. and little know- 
ledge. Lecke. 

A wife man is then deft fatished, when he finds 
that the fame argument which ceigds with him has 
«weighed with thoulands before nim, and is fuch as 
hath torn down all oppofition, Adasen. 

at To raife the anchor. 

When gath’ring clouds 0’erfhadow all the fies, 
And thoot quick lightning, weigh, my boys, he cries. 

Dryd:7. | 


| 
| 
| 
4. To bear heavily; to prefs hard. | 


Canit thou not minifter to a mind difeas’d, 
And with fome [weet oblivious antidote 
Cleanfe the ttuff’d bofom of that perilous tuff 
Which weig4s upon the heart? Shatfpeare, 
5. To fink by its own weight. 

The Indian fig bowetir fo low, as it taketh root 
again; the plenty of the fap, and the foftnefs of the 
(talk, making the bough, being overloaden, wcigd 
down. Bacon, 

WEIGHED, adj. [from aeigh,] Experi- 
enced, 

In an embafly of weight, choice was made of 


fome fad perfon of known experience, and notof a 
young man, Not weigécd in ttateimatters. Bacon 


WE'IGHER. 2 f. [from «veigh.] He who 
weighs. 
WEIGHT. # f/ [pihe, Saxon.] 
1. Quantity meafured by the balance. 
Tobacco cut and weighed, and then dried by the 
fire, lofeth weigds: and, after being laid in the 
open air, recovereth weight again. Bacon. 
Fain would [ chufe a middle courfe to Neer; 
Nature’s too kind, and jultice too fevere : 
Speak for us both, and to the balance bring, 
On either fide, the tather and the king : 
Heav'n knows my heart is bent tofavour thee; 
Make it but fcanty sevig5/, and leave the reft to me. 
Dryden, 
So was every thing of the temple, even to the 
aueight of a felh hook, given to David, as you may 
fee. Lefley. 
Boerhaave fed a fparrow with bresd four days, 10 
which ume it eat more than its own weight; and 
yet there was po acid found in its body. Aréutbnot. 
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WE I : 


2. A mafs by which, as the ftandard, othe 
bodies are examined, 

Jett balances, jut weirs, Mall ye have. 

Leviticus. 

Undoubtedly there were fuch weighis which the 
phyficians ufed, who, though they might reckon 
according to the tucighr of the money, they did not 
weight their drugs with pieces of- money. Ardurb. 

When the balance is entirely broke, by mighty 
qveigbis fallen into either fcale, the power will never 
continue long in equal divifion, but run entirely ioto 
one. Swift. 

3. Ponderous mafs. 

A man leapeth better with avcigh/s in his hands 
than without ; for that the weight, it proportionable, 
ftrengtheneth the ficews by contracting them; other- 
wife, where no contraction is needtul, weizdr hin- 
dereth; as we fee, ip horfe-races, men are curious to 
forefee that there be not the leat weight upon the one 
horfe more than upon the other. In leaping with 
weighs, the arms are Orit caft backwards, and then 
forwards, with fo much the greater force.  Bucert. 

Wolfey, who from his own great itore might have 
A palace or a college tor his grave, 

Lies here interr’d: 

Nothing but carth to earth, no pond’rous weige 

Upon him, but a pebole or a quoit: 

If thus thou licit neglected, what muft we 

Hope after death, who are but shreds ef thee? 
Bifocp Cerber, 

All their confidence 
Uncer the weigbr of mountains buried deep. 
idilten, 

Pride, like a gulf, fwallows us vp; our very vire 
tues, when fo leavene2, becoming weigbrsand plum- 
mets to fink us tothe deeper ruin- Gov. ef rbe Tongs 

Then fhun the til; and «now, my dear, 
Kindnefs and conftancy will prove 

The only pillars fit to bear 
So vaft a weight as that of love. Prior, 

4. Gravity; heavinef:; tendency to the 
centre. 

Heavinefs or weight is not here confidered as 
being fuch a natural quality, whereby condenfed 
bedics do of themfelves tend dowawards; but rather 
as being an aff lion, whereby they may be meafured. 

Wilkins. 
The theft, that flightly was imprefs'd, 
Now from his heavy ïall with wefg6t increas’d 
Drove through his neck. Dryden, 

What natural agent impel them fo ttrongly with a 
traniverfe f:de blow againit that tremendous weight 
and rapidity, when whole worlds are falling? 

Bentley. 
ç- Preffure ; burden; overwhelming power. 

Thou art no Atlas for fo great a weight, Shok/p, 

As fome of the angels did f{carce fooner receive 
than break the laws of obedience; fo fome men, 
by an unhappy imitation of fach angels, are more 
ready to flander the weigdr of their yoke than to 


bear it. Helyday. 
So fhall the world go on, 

To gocd malignant, fo bad men benign, 

Under her own weight groaning. ` Mitton, 


We muf thofe, who groan beneath the weight 
Of age, difeafe, or want, commiferate. Denbam. 


The prince may carry the plough, but the weigbt - 


lies upon the people. 

Poffeffion’s load was grown fo great, 
He funk beneath the cumd'rous weight. Swift. 

They are like fo many weights upon our minds, 
that make us iefs able and lefs inclined to raife up 
our thoushts and affections to the things that ar 
above. Lawe 

6. Importance ; power ; influence ; efficacy; 
confequence ; moment. 
How to make ye fuddenly an anfwer, 

In fuch a point of weight, fa near mine honour, 
ln truth I know not. Sbak/peare, 

If this right of heir carry any weight with it, if 
it be the ordinance of God, muft not ail be fubyect 
to it? Lacke. 

To make the fenfe of efteem or difgrace fink the 
deeper, and be of the more weight, other agreeable 
or difagrecable things fhould conitantly accompany 
thefe different fates. Licke. 

An author's arguments lofe their weight, when 
we are perfyaded that he oaly writes tor arguinent’s 
fake. Masdifon, 


L’ Effrange. 


WEZ 
See, Lord, the forrows of my heart, 
Ere yet it be too late; 

And hear my Saviour’s dying groans, 

‘To give thofe forrows weight. SpePator. 

The falemnities that encompals the magittrate add 
dignity to all his actions, and weight toall his words. 

Atterbury. 
WE'ICHTILY, adv. (from aveizhty.] 
1. Heavily ; ponderoufly. 
2. Solidly ; importantly. 

Is his poetry the worfe, becaufe he makes his 

agents {peak weighrily and fententioufly? Brosme. 
Weigh Triness. x. /. [from weighty, ] 
1. Ponderofity ; gravity; heavinefs. 
2. Solidity; force. 

I fear ] have dwelt longer on this paffage than the 
weightinefs of any argument in it requircs. Locke. 

3. Importance. 

The apparent defect of her judgment, joined to 
the weigbsine/s of the adventure, caufed miny to 
marvel. g Hayward. 

Wri GHTLESS. adj. [from weight. } iene 
having no gravity. 

How by him bafane’d in the werehslefs air? 
Canit thou the wifdom of his works deciare ? 

Sandys, 

It mutt both weightlefs and immortal prove, 

Becaufe the centre of it is above. Dryden. 
WE'IGETY. adj. [from weight. } 
1. Heavy; ponderous, 

You have already weary’d fortune fo, 

She cannot farther be your friend or foe, 

Eut fits all breathlels, and admires to feel 

A tate fo weighty that it ttops her wheel. Dryden. 
2. Important ; momentous; efficacious. 

} to your affittance do make love, 

Mafking the bufinefs trom the common eye 

For fundry weighty reaions. Shak/peare. 

Jt only forbids fuits in lighter loffes and indigni- 
ties, fuch as our Lord there mentions, and making 
the law the inftrument of revenge in weighrier 
miatters. Kettiewsil, 

No fool Pythagoras was thought: 

Whiltt he his weighty doctrines taught, 

He made his litt*uing fcholars ttard, 

’Pheir mouth fill covera with their hand è 

Elfe, may be, tome edd thinking youth, 

Lefs friend to doctrine than totruth, 3 
light have refusid tw let his ears 

Attend the mulick of the Spheres. Pricer. 

Thus tpoks to my lady the knight full of care, 
Let me have your advice in a weighry attain. Swift. 

3» Rigorous ; fevere. Not in rfe. 

If, after two days Mine, Athens contains thee, 

Attend our wergésier judgment. Shai fpeare. 


We/Laway. tater’. | This I once believed 
a corruption of weal away, that jis, 
happine/s is gone: fo Junius explained it; 
but the Saxon exclamation is palapa, woe 
on avoe. From ave/away is tormed by 


corruption <ve/laday.| Alas. 
Harrow now our, and wec/zteay, he cried, 
What difmaliday hath fent this curfed light! Spey. 
Ah, welaway, molt nobie lords, how can 


Your cruel eyes endure fo piteous fight?  Spenfer. | 
Wielaway, the while I was fo fond, 
To leave the good that I had in hond. Spenfer. 


WE’LCOME. adj. [bien venu, Fr. pl- 
cume, Saxon; elkon, Dutch. } 

1. Received with gladnefs ; admitted wil- 
lingly to any place or enjoyment; grate- 
ful; pleafing. 

] ferve you, madam: 
Your graces are right we/come, Shahfpeare. 
"He, though not of the plot, will like it, 
And wifh itthould proceed; tor, unto men 
Preit with their wants, all change is ever we-come. 
Ben Forfon. 
Here let me earn my bread, 
Till oft tnvocated death 
Hatten the wedccme end of all my pains. Milton. 
He that knows. how to make thole he converfes 
“with eafv, has found the true art of living, and 
being w«/cume, ano valued every where. Lacke. 


2, To bid Wei.comeE. 


Jo WELCOME. w a. 


To Wevp, tor Jo wield, 
fo WELD. Vi a. 


WELFARE. 2, f| [well and fare. | 


Wa L 


To receive with 
profeflions of kindnefs, 

Some ftood in a row in fo civil a fathion, asif to 
welcome us; and divers put their arms a little 
abroad, which is theis geiture when they bid any 
WCIMe. Bacin. 


WELCOME. jnterj. A forim of falutation 


ufed to a new comer, elliptically ufed 
for you are welcome. 
Welcame, he faid, 
O long expeĉted, to my dear embrace! Dryden. 
WM clcome, great monarch, to yourown. Dryden. 


WELCOME. mf. 
t. Salutation of a new comer, 


Welcome cvgs {miles, and tarewel goes out fighing. 
Shak/peares 

Leontes opening his free arms, and weeping 
His welcome forth. Shak/peare, 


2. Kind reception of a new comer. 


I fhould be free from injuries, and abound as 
much in the true caules of wedcomes, as J Mould 
hnd want of the effscts thereof. Sidney. 

J look'd not for you yet, nor am provided 
For your fit we/csme Shakfpeare. 

Madam, new years may well expe€t to find 
Welcome trom you, to whom they are fo kind : 

Still as they pafs they court and fmile on you, 
And make your beauty, as themfelves, feem new. 
Waller. 

Where diligence opens the door of the under- 
ftanding, and impartiality keeps it, truth finds an 
entrance and a welccme too. South, 
To falute a new 
comer with kindnefs. 

I know no caufe 
Why I thould welcome fuch a gucit as grief, 
Save bidding farewel to fo {weet a guelit 
As my {weet Richard. Shak/peare. 

Vhey ttood in a row in fo civil a fathion, as if to 
suclcome Us. Bacon. 

Thus we falute thee with our early fong, 


And welcome thee, and with thee long. Milton. 
À To welcome home 
His warlike brother, is Pirithouscome. Dryden. 


The laik and linnet train their warbling throats, 
To wr/come in the Spring. Dryden. 


WELCOME 29 our honfe. n, f. [la&uca ma- 


rina, Latin} An herb. — Ainfworth. 


Ve‘LCOMENESS, x. f. [from avelcome. } 


Gratefalnefs. / 

Our joys, afier fome centuries of years, may 
feem to have grown older, by having been enjoved 
fo many ages; yet will they reall; (till continue 
new, not only upon the fcores of their wedccmerc/s, 
but by their perpetually equal, becaufe inhnite, 
diftance from a period. Hoyle, 


WE'LCOMER. 2 /. [from welkome.) ‘The 


faluter or receiver of a new comer. 


Farewel, thou woeful we/co-ter of glory ! 
Shukfpeare. 


Wen, or Would, n. f. [lutecla, Latin. } 


Yellow weed, or diers weed. 

Spenfer. 

To teat one mafs into 

another, fo as to incorporate them. 
Sparkling or welding heat is ufed when you double 

up your iron to make it thick enough, and ʻo veld 

or work ın the doublinigs into one another. Moxon 


We'LDER x. f, [a term perhaps merely 


Jrifh ; though it may be derived from 

To wield, to turni of masage: whence 

cutelder, welder. } Manager ; actual occu- 
ier. 

Such immediate tenants have others under them, 
and fo a third and fourth im fubordination, till at 
comes to the moeldir, ¿s they call him, who {its 
at arack-rent, and lives milerably. Swift. 
Hap- 
pineis ; fuccefs; profperity. 

It friends to a government forbear their affiftance, 
they put ıt in the power of a few detperate mea to 
ruin the wv//are ot thefe who are fuperior to them 
in Rtrength and interelt. Mdaifun 


Jo Wek. ~.a 


To Wet, v.  [peallan, Saxon. | 


WEL. 

Difcretion is the perfe€tion of reafon: cunninig is 
a kind of intindt that only looks out after our im- 
mediate interett and welfare. Spelat. 
[Of this word in Spenfer 
I know not well the meaning: pealcan, 
in Saxon, iso roll; avolken, in German, 
and pelcen, in Saxon, are c/ouds ; wherce 
] fuppofe velk, or awhilk, is an undula- 
tion or corrugation, or corrugated or 
convolved body. J Ai/t is ufed fora 
fail fhellfith.] To cloud; to ob. 
feure. Ir feems in Spenfer both active 
and neuter. 

Now fad winter we/ked hath the day, 
And Phæbus weary ot his yearly talk, 

Edablith'’d hath his fteeds in lowly ley, 
And taken up his inn in fifhes halk. 

As gentle fhepherd in {weet eventide ; 
When ruddy Phabus ‘gins to welk in weit, 
Marks which do bite their hatty fupper bett. 


Sperfer. 


Spenfer. 

The welked Phebus "gan avale 
His weary wain. Spenfer, 
WE'LKED. adje Set with protuberances. 
Properly, £ believe, «ubeited, from 


auhelk, 
Methouzht his eyes 
Were two full moons; he had a thoufand nofes, 
Horns welk’d and wav'd like the enridged fea. 
Shakfpeare. 


WE'LKIN, 2 / [from pealcan, toroll, or 


elcen, clouds, Saxon. ] 


r. The vifible regions of the air. Out cf 
ufe, except in poetry, 
Neinallthe we/tin was no cloud. Chaucer, 


He leaves the we/ki way moft beaten plain, 
And rapt with whirling wheels inflames the tkyen 
With fire not made to burn, but fairly for to thine. 

Spener, 
The fwallow peeps out of her neft, 
And cloudy w'elåin cleareth. Spenfer. 
ə Spur your proud horfes hard, and ride in blood : 
Amaze the welkin with your broken {taves. Shakfpa 
With teats of arms 
Fiom either end of heav'n the welkin burns. 


i Milien. 
Now my tafk is fmoothly done, 
I} can fly or I can run 
(oickly tothe green earth`s end, 
Where the bow'd welkin flow doth bend. Milion, 
Their hideous yelis 
Rend the dark ce/ in. Philips. 


2. Wetkin Že, is, I fuppofe, blue eyes 


fkycoloured eye. 

Yet were it true 
To fay this boy were like me! Come, fir page, 
Loox on me With your welkin eye, tweet villain. 


Shak/peares 


WELL. x». /. [pelle, pall, Saxon.} 
1, A fpring; a fountain; a feurce, 


Begin then, filters of the facred weli, 
That from beneath the feat of Jove doth fpring. 
Milton, 
As tħe toot and branch are but one tree, 
And we// and ttream do butone river make ; 
Soif the root and wei? corrupted be, 
The ttream aad branch the fame corruption take. 
Daviess 


2. A deep narrow pit of water. 


Now up, now down, like buckets in a wel. 
Dryden, 
The mufcles are fo many well-buckets; when 
one of them ais and draws, 's veccifary that the 
other muft obey. Dryden, 

. The cavity in which fairs are placed. 
Hollow newelled (tairs are made about a fquare 
hollow newel; fuppofe the zuei- hole to be -cleven 
foot longs and fix toot wide, and sve wold bring up 
a pair ot ftairs from the firt floor cleven toor high, 
it being intended a {ky-lighe fhall fail thiougn the 
hollow newel VMoxce. 


To 
{pring ; to ifue as fron a fpring. 


WEL 
Thereby a cryftal ftream did gently play, 
Which from a tacred fountain welled forth alway. 


Spenfer. 
A dreary corfe, 
All wallow’d in his own yet lukewarm blood, 
That from his wound yet we//ed freih, alas! 
Speafer. 
Himfelf afiitts to life him from the ground, 
Wath clotted locks, and blood that welid tron, out 
the wound, Dryden. 
Fiom his two fprings 
Pure «velling out, he through the lucid lake 


Of fair Dambea rolls his infant ttream.  Thoon/on, 
Jo WELL, v a. To pour any thing 
forth. 


To her people wealth they forth do wel, 
And health to every foreign nation. Spenfer. 
WeLL. adj. (Well feems to be fometimes 
an adjective, though itis not always eafy 
to determine its relations. ] 
1. Not fick ; being in health. 
Lady, I am not we//, elfe T fhould anfwer 
From a tull flowing ftomach. 
In poifon there is phyfick ; and this news, 
That wouid, had I been we//, have made me fick, 
Being fick, hath in lome meafure made me well. 
Shak/peare. 
While thou art ewe//, thou mayeft do much good ; 
but when thou art fick, thou cant not tell what 
thou fhalt be able to do: it is not very much nor 
very good. Few men mend with ficknefs, 2s there 
are but few who by travel and a wandering lite be- 
come devout. Taylor, 
Men under irregular appetites never think them- 
felves well, fo long as they fancy they might be bet- 
ter, then from better they mult rife to beit. 
L’ Eftrange. 
*Tis eafy for any, when we//, to give advice to 


them that are not. Wake. 
2. Happy. 
Mark, we ufe 
To fay the dead are well. Shakfpeare. 


Holdings were fo plentiful, and holders fo tcarce, 
as weil was the landlord, who could get one to be 
his tenact. Carew. 

Charity is made the conftant companion and 
perfection of all virtues; and ceed! it is for that vir- 
tue where it moft enters and longeft Rays, Sprat. 

3. Convenient; advantageous. 

This exactnefs is neceffary, and it would be wel 

too if it extended itfelf tocommon converiation. 
Lecke. 

It would have been well for Genoa, if fhe had 
followed the example of Venice, in not permitting 
her nobles to make any purchafe of lands in the 
dominions of a foreign prince. Addifor. 

4. Being in favour. 
He followed the fortunes of that family; and was 
«uell with Henry the Fourth. Dryden. 
5. Recovered from any ficknefs or mif- 
fortune. 
l am forry 
For your difpleafure; but all will fure be wel. 
Shrt/peare. 

Juft thoughts and modeil expectations are eafily 
fatisted. 1f we don’t over-rate our pretenfions, all 
will be wel. Collier, 

WELL. adv, (avil, Gothick ; pell, Saxon ; 
wel, Dutch; vel, INandick.] 
1. Not ill; not unhappily. 

Some tenfe, and more eitate, kind heav'’n 

To this we/f-lotted pcer has given: 
What then? he mutt have rule and {way ; 
Elfe all is wrong ull he’s in play. 
2. Not ill; not wickedly. 
My bargains, and we//-won thrift, he calls inte- 
reĝ. Shakfpeare. 
Thou one bad act with many deeds wel/ done 
Mayft cover. l Milion. 
3. Skilfully ; in a laudable 
manner. 
Beware, and govern wel? thy appetite. Ailron. 
Whether the learn’d Minerva be her theme, 
Or chafte Diana bathing in the flream; 
None can record their heavenly piaife fo well. Dry. 
What poet would not mourn to tee 
His brother write as well as he? Swif-. 


Prior. 


properly ; 


W. PE 


4. Not amifs; not unfuccefsfully; not 


erroneoully. 

Solyman commended them for a plot fo well by 
them laid, more than he did the victory of others 
got by good fortune, not grounded upon any good 
reafon. K nulles. 

The foldier that philofopher we//-blam'd, 

Who tong and loudly in the fchools declaim’d. 


Derbam. 
Tis almolt impoffible to tranflate verbally and 
vell. Dryden. 


5. Notinfuthctently ; not defectively. 


The plain of Jordan was well watered every 
where. Gerefis. 
We are wel able to overcome it. Numbers. 
The merchant adventurers, being a (trong com- 
pany, and well underfet with rich men, held out 
bravely, Bacon. 


6. To a degree that gives pleafure. 
l like wel/, in fome places, fais columns upon 
frames of carpenters work. Bacon. 


Spate 7. With praife; favourably. 


All the world fpeaks vell of you. Pope. 
8, Hell is fometiimes, like the French bier, 
a term of conceffion. 
The knot might wwe be cut, but untied it could 
not be. Sidney. 
g. Conveniently ; fuitably. 
Know 
In meafure what the mind can wel contain. Ailton. 
10. Toa futcient degree: a kind of flight 
{fenfe. 

A private caution I know not wwa? how to fort, 
unlefs [ fhould call it political, by no means to build 
too near a great neighbour. Wotton. 

11. Ic isa word by which foinething is 
admitted as the ground fora conclufion. 

Well, let's away, and fay how much is done. 

Shakfpeare. 

Hell, by this author’s confeffion, a number lupe- 

rior are for the fuccetfion in the houfe of Hanover. 
Swift. 


12. As wellase Together with; not lefs 


than. 

Long and tedious, as well as grievous and uneafy 
courtes of phyfick, how neceflary foeverto the cure, 
much enfeeble the patient, and reduce him to a low 
and Janguifhing ttate. Blackmore. 

Coptos was the magazine of all the trade from 
ZEthiopia, by the Nile, as yell as of thofe commo- 
dities that came from the welt by Alexandria. 

Arbuthnot. 
13. Well enough. In a moderate degree ; 


tolerably. 


14. Well is him or me; bene eff, he is 
happy. 
Well is bim that dwelleth with a wife of under- 
ftanding, and that hath not flipped with his tongue. 
Ecclfiafticus. 
15. Well nigh. Nearly ; almot. 
I treed wel! nigd half th’ angelick name. Milton. 


16. It isufed much in compofition, to ex- 
prefs any thing right, laudable, or not 
defective, 

Antiochus underftanding him not to be we//-af- 
fected to his affairs, provided for his own fatety. 
2 Mac. 
- There may be fafety to the we//-affected Per- 
fians; but to thofe which do confpire againit us, a 
memorial of dettruction. Eftber. 
Should a whole holt at once difcharge the bow, 
My vue//-aim’'d thaft with death preveats the tase 
upe. 
What well-appointed leader fronts us here? f 
Stukfpeare. 
Well-apoarell'd April on the heel 
Of limping winter treads. Shak/peare, 
The pow'r of wifdom march'd before, 
And, ere the facrificing throng he join'd, 
Admonith'd thus his we//-attending mind. 
Such mulick 
Before was never made, 
But when of old the fons of morning fung, 
W hilit the Creator great 


Pope. 
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WEL 


His conftellations fet, 
Aad the weli-balanc'd worid on hinges hung. 
NU lton, 
Learners muft at firft be believers, and their mals 
ter’s rules having been once made axioms to them, 
they m flead thole who think it fufficient to excofe 
them, il they go outof their way ina weé/-heaten 
track. Locke. 
He chofe a thoufand horfe, the flow’r of all 
His wartike troops, to wait the funerai z 
To bear him back, and thare Evander’s grief; 


A wedl-becom.ng, but a weak relief. Dryden. 
Thofe oppoled fles, 

Which lately met in the intettiae (hock 

And turious clofe of civil butchery, 

Shail now in mutuai we//-befeeming rank 

March all one way. Shak/peare. 


O'er the Elean plains thy ‘we//-breath’d horle 
Impels the flying car, and wins the courfe. Dryden. 
More difmai than the loud difploded roar 
Of brazen enginery, that ceafelefs ttorms 
J he bation of a well-built city. Phiips. 
ile conducted his courfe among the fame well- 
chofen triendthips and alliances with which he be- 


gan it. Addijon. 
My fon corrupts a qwe//.derived nature 
With his inducement. Shak/peare, 


If good accrue, ‘tis conferred moft commonly oa 
the bafe aud infamous; and only happening fomc- 
times to well-defervers. Dryden. 

It grieves me he thould defperarely adventure the 
lofs ot his wes/-deferving lite. Sidney. 

What a pleature is we//-directed ftudy in the 
fearch of truth ! Locke. 

A certain [park of honour, which rofe in her well- 
difpofed mind, made her fear to be alone with him, 
with whom alone the defired to be. Sidney. 

The unprepoffeffed, the we//-difpofed, who both 
together make much the major part of the world, are 
affected with a due fear of thefe things. South. 

A clear idea is that, whereof the mind hath fuch 
a full and evident perception, as it does receive 
from an outward object operating duly on a well- 
difpoted organ. Lecke. 

Amid the main two mighty fleets engage; 
Actium furveys the well-difputed prize. Dryaen. 

The ways of well-doing arc in number even as 
many as are the kinds of voluntary actions: fo that 
whatloever we do in this world, and may do it ill, 
we (hew outlelves therein by we//-doing to be wife. 


Hooker. 
The confcience of we//-doing may pafs for a ree 
compence. L’ Effrarge, 


Bez God's grace, that the day of judgment may 
not overtake us unawares, but that by a patient we//- 
doing we may wait for glory, honour, and immore 
tality. Nelfon. 

God will judge every man according to his works ; 
to them, who by patient continuance in we//.doing 
endure through the heat and burden of the day, he 
will give the reward of their labour. Rogers. 

As far the (pear | throw, 
As flies an arrow from the we//-drawn bow. Pope. 

Fair nymphs and we//-drets'd youths around her 


fhone, 
But ev’ry eye was fix?d on her alone. Pope. 
Such a doctrine in St, James's air 
Should chance to make the we//-drefs’d rabbie 
fare. Pope. 
The defire of efteem, riches, or power, makes 
men efpoufe the <ve//~endowed opinions in fathione 
Locke. 
We ought to ftand firm in we//-eftablifhed princi- 
ples, aná not be tempted to change for every difi- 
culty. Walls. 
Echenus fage, a venerable man ! 
Whole weél-taught mind the pretent age furpafs'’d. 
ope. 
Some reliques of the true antiquity, though dif- 
guifed, a we//-eyed man may happily difcover. 
Sperfere 
How fweet the produéts of a peaceful reign! 
The heaven-tauglit poet, and enchanting (train; 
The we//-till’d palace, the perpetual featt ; 
A land rejoicing, and a people bleit. Popes 
‘Turkith blood did his young hands imbrue : 
From thence returning with delerv’d applaufe, 
Again the Moors his we//-fleih’d {word he draws. 
Dry dene 
Faireft piece of cve//-form’d earth, 


Urge not thus your haughty birth. Waller. 


W iB LL 


A rational foul can be no more difcerned ina 
w./!-formed than ill-fhaped infant. Lecke. 
A well-tormed propofition is fufRcient to commu- 
nicate the knowledge of a fubject. Watts. 
Oh ! that ['d died before the zwe//-fought wall! 
Had fome diftinguiih’d day renown'’d my fall, 
All Greece had paid my folemn funerals. Pepe. 
Good men have a we//.grounded hope 1n another 
lifc; and are as certain of a future recompence, as of 
the being of God, Atterbury. 
Let firm, we//-hammet’d foles protect thy feet 
Through treezing fnows. Gay. 
The camp ot the heathen was rong, and we//- 
harneffed, and compaffed round with horfemen, 
1 Mac. 
Among the Romans, thofe who faved the life of 
a citizen, were drefied in an oaken garland; but 
among us, this has been a mark of fuch we//-inten- 
tioned perfons as would betray their country. 
Addifen. 
He, full of fraudful arts, 
This cwell-invented tale for truth imparts. Dryden. 
bie, by enquiry, got to the we//-known houfe of 
Kalender. Sidney. 
Soon as thy letters trembling I unclofe, 
That we//-known name awakens all my woes. 
Pope. 
Where proud Athens rears her tow’ry head, 
With opening ttreets and fhining ftru€tures fpread, 
She patt, delighted with the well-known feats. 
Pope. 
From a confin’d wel/-manag’d fore 
You both employ and feed the poor. Waller. 
A noble foul is better pleafcd with a zealous vin- 
dicator of liberty, than with a temporizing poct, or 
well-mannered court flave, and one who is ever de- 
cent, becaufe he is naturally fervile. Dryden, 
Well-meaners think no harm; but for the reft, 
Things facred they pervert, and filence is ths bett. 
Dryden, 
By craft they may prevail on the weaknefs of 
fome we//-meaning men toengage in their deligns. 
Rogers. 
He examines that well-meant, but unfortunate, 
lye of the conquett of France. Arbuthnet. 
A critick fuppofes he has done his part, if he 
proves a writer to have failed in an expreifion ; and 
ean it be wondered at, if the poets feem refolved not 
to own themfelves in any error? for as long as one 
fide defpifes a w<//-meant endeavour, the other will 
not be fatisfied witha moderate approbation. Pope. 
Many fober, zve//-minded men, who were real 
lovers of the peace of the kingdom, were impofed 
upon. Clarendon, 
Jarring int’refts of themfelves create 
Th‘ according mufick of a z7//-mix’d ttate. Pope. 
When the blat of winter blows, 
Intothe naked wood he goe3 ; 
And feeks the tufky boar to rear, 
With weé/-mouth’d hounds and pointed fpear. 
Dryden, 
The applaufe that other people’s reafon gives to 
virtuous and we//-ordered actions, is the proper guide 
of children, till they grow able to judge for them- 
felves. Locke. 
The fruits of unity, next unto the ze//-pleating 
of God, which is all in all, are towards thofe that 
are without the church; the other towards thofe 
that are within. Bacon. 
The exercife of the offices of charity is always 
well-pleafing to God, and honourable among men. 
Atterbury. 
My voice (hall found as you do prompt mine ear; 
And | will toop and humble my intents 
To your we//-practis’d wife direCtions, Shak/p. 
The swe//-proportion’d thape, and beauteous face, 


Shall never more be feen by mortal eyes. Dryden. 
’T was not the hafty product of a day, 
But the we//-ripen'd fruit of wife delay. Dryden. 


Procure thofe that are freth gathered, ttraighr, 
fmooth, and we/l-rcoted. Mortimer. 
If | thould initruét them, to make we//-running 
veifes, they want genius togive them {trength. 
Dryden, 

The eating of a well-feafoned difhy fuited toa 
man's palate, may move the mind, by the delight 
itfelf that accompanies the eating, without reference 


to any other end. Locke. 
Inttead of we//-fet hair, balduefs. [faiah. 

A tharpe edg'd fword he giit about 
Elia arell-fpread thoulders. Chapman. 


WÈL 


WEL 


' Abraham and Sarah were old, and well-fricken | WeLLME'T. interjed?. [wel and mect.] A 


in age. Cenefir. 
Many cwed/-fhaped innocent virgins are waddling 
like big-bellied women. Speutor. 
We never fee beautiful and tee//-tafted fruits trom 
a tree choaked with thorns and briars. Dryden. 
The we//-um'd oars 
With founding ttrokes divide the fparkling waves. 
Smith. 
Wifdom’s triumph is zve//-tim'd retreat, 
As hard a ference to the fair as great. Pope. 
Mean time we thank you for your well-took 
labour: 
Go to your relt. Shak/peare. 
Oh you are we//-tun’d now; but I'll letdown the 
pegs that make this mufick. Shak/peare. 
Her weé/-turn’d neck he view'd, 
Andon herfhoulders her dithevell’d hair. Dryden. 
A well-weighed judicious poem, which at fir 
gains no more upon the world than to be juft re- 
ceived, infinuates itfelf by infenfible degrees into the 
liking of the reader. Dryden. 
He rails 
On me, my bargains, and my we//-won thrift, 
Which he calls intereft. Shak/peare, 
Each by turns the other’s bound invade, 
As, in fome cuz//-wrought picture, light and 
cpe. 
We'LLADAY, interjei?a [This is a cor- 
ruption of welaway. See WEeLaway.]| 


Alas. 
O welladay, miltrefs Ford, having an honeft man 
to your hufband, to give him fome fuch caufe of 


fulpicion ! Shukfpeare. 
Ah, welladay, L’m ihent with baneful {mart ! 
Ga 


WELLBEING, 2. f. [well and be. | Happi- 


nefs ; profperity. 
Man is not to depend upon the uncertain difpo- 
fitions of men for his wellbeing, but only on God 


and his own fpirit. Taylor. 
For whofe wellbeing 

So amply, and with hands fo liberal, \ 

‘Thou hatt provided all things, Milton. 


The molt tacred ties of duty are founded upon 
gratitude : fuch as the duties of a child to his parent, 
and of a fubjeét to his fovereign. From the former 
there is required love and honour, in 1ecompence of 
beiug ; and from the latter obedience and fubjection, 
in recompence of protection and wel/being. South. 

All things are fubfervient to the beauty, order, 
and wellbeing of the whole. L’ Effrange. 

Hle who does not co-operate with his holy {parity 
rece.ves none of thofe advantages which are the per- 
fecting of his nature, and necelfary to his welibeing . 

Spectator, 


WELLBO’RN. adj, Not meanly defcen- 


ded. 
One whofe extraQion from an ancient line 
Gives hope again that we//osra men may thine. 
Waller, 
` Heav’n, that wel/horn fouls infpircs, 
Prompts me through lifted fwords, and rifing fires, 
To ruth undaunted to defend the walls. Dryden. 


WELLBRE'D. aaj. [well and bred.) Ele- 


gant of manners ; polite. 
None have been with admiration read, 
But who, befides their learning, were we//Sred, 
Rofcommon. 
Both the poets were wellbred and well-natured. 
Dryden, 
Wellbred {paniels civilly delight 
In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. Pope. 
WeELLDO'NE. ixterjc@. A word of praife. 
Weelldone, thou good and faithful fervant. 
Matthew, 
WEILLFARE. . f. [well and fare.] Hap- 
pinefs ; profperity. 

They will afk, what is the final caufe of a king? 
and they will anfwer the people's wwellfare. Cer- 
tainly a true anfwer; and as certainly an impertect 
one. Holyday. 


WELLFA/VOURED. adj. [well and fa 
vour.) Beautitul; pleafing to the eye. 
His wife feems to be wel/fuvoured. 1 will ule 


her as the key of thecuckoldy rogue’s coffer- 
Shak/peare. 


term of falutation. 
Once more to-day wellmet, diftemper'd lords ; 
The king by me sequefts your prelence {traight. 
Shak foeare. 
WELLNA’ruRED, adj. [well and nature. ] 


Goodenatured ; kind. 
On their life nogrievous burden lies, 
Who are quellnatur’d, temperate, and wife : 
But an inhuman and ill-temperd mind 
Not any eafy part in life can find. Denham. 
The manners of the poets were not unlike; both 
of then were well-bred, we//nateired, amorous, and 
libertine, at leatt in their writings; it may be alfo in 
their lives. Dryden. 
Still with eftecm no lefs convers’d than rezd; 
With wit wellaaiur’d, and with books well-bred. 
Pope. 
WE'LLNIGH. adv, [well and nigh.) Al- 


moft. 

The fame fo fore annoy'd has the knight, 

That, we//nighchoaked with the deadly ttink, 
His forces tail. Spenfer. 

My fect were almoft pone: my fteps had wwe//~ 
nigh Nipt. Pfalns. 

England was wed/mighruined by the the rebellion 
of the barons, and Ieland utterly neglected. 

Davies. 

Whoever (hall read over St. Paul’s enumeration 
of the duties incumbent upon if, might conclude, 
that qwelluigh the whole of chriftianity is laid on 
the shoulders of charity alone. Sprate 

Notwithitanding a {mall diverfity of pofitions, the 
whole aggregate of matter, as long as it retained 
the nature of a chaos, would retain te//nigh an 
uniforin tenuity of texture Bentley. 

WeELLSPE NT. adj. Pafled with virtue. 

They are to lic down without any thing to fupe 
port them in their age, but the confcience ot a 
avell/pent youth. L’ Eftrarge. 

What arcfrefhment then will it be, to look back 
upon a twel//pent life! Calarty’. 

The conttant tenour of their we///pent days 
No lets deferv’d a juft return of praife. Pope. 

WE'LLSPRING. z. f.[pallzerprig. Sax. | 
Fountain ; fource. 

The fountain and qued/pring of impiety, is 2 re- 
folved purpofe of mind to reap in this world what 
fenfual profit or fenfual pleafure foever the world 
yieldeth. Hooker. 

Underitanding isa wellfpring of life. Proverbs. 

WELLWI'LLER. a. fe [avel and willer. | 
One who means kindly. 

Difarming all his own countrymen, that no man 
might thew himtelfa wel/willer of mine. Sidrieye 

There are fit occaftons mini(tered tor men to 
purchale to themfelves wed/auillers, by the colour 
under which they oftentimes profecute quarrels of 
envy. Hsoker. 

WELLWI'SH. ~, fi [well and wih] A 
with of happinels. 

Let it not enter into the heart of any one, that 
hath a wellwifb tor his friends or pofterity, to think 
of a peace with France, till the Spanifh monarchy 
be entirely torn from it. Aadifor. 

WELLWI'SHER., 2. f. [from avellwih.] 
One who withes the good of another. 

The actual traitor is guilty of perjury in the eye 
of the law; the fecret wel/ewifber of the caufe is fo 
before the tribunal of confeience. - Addifon. 

B:tray not any of your we//wi/bers into the like 
inconveniencies. SpeWatore 

No man is more your fincere ay ie than 
myfelf, or more the fincere wel/wijber of your 
family. Pepe. 


WELT. ~/. A border; a guard ; an edg- 
ing. 
Little low hedges made round like welts, with 
fome pretty pyramids, l like well. Bacon 
Certain fcioli, or {matterers, are bufy in the tkirts 
and outlides of learning, and have fearce any thing 
of folid literature to recommend them. They may 
have fome edging or trimming ot afcholar, a cel? 
or fn, but no more. Ben Jonfuns. 


To WELT. v. a. [trom the noun.] To 
few any thing with a borders. 


Tt 
WEN 
To We'LTER. wv. mw. [pealean, Saxon; 
auesleren, Dutch ; velutari, Latin. ] 
1. To roll in water or mire. 
He muft aot foet upon his wat’ry bier 
Unweep’d, nor welir to the parching winds. 
í Alilton. 
The companions of his fail o’erwhelm’'d 
We foon difcerns, and wwe/r’ring by his fide 
The next himtelf. 
‘The gafping head flies of; a purple flood 
Fiows from the trunk, that we/‘ers in the b!ood. 


Dryden. 
He fung Darius, great and good, 
Rv too fevere a fate, 
Fallen trom his high efate, 
And «velt’ring in his blood. Dryden. 


Bellona wades in blood; that manpled body, 
Deiorm’d with wounds and u/r'ving in its gore, 
l kaowit well! Ohclofe the dreadful fcene! 
Belicve me, Phebus, I have feen too much. 
Murphy. 
z, To roll voluntarily ; to wallow, 
Ifa man inglut himfelf with vanity, or eve/ter in 
filthinefs like a {wine, all learning, all goodnefs, is 
foon forgotten. Afcham. 


Wen. z. fA. [pem, Saxon.] A fpot; a 


{car. 
Although the wound be healed, yet the zyemme 
or fcar {till remaineth. Brerewocd. 
Wins. 7#../-.[pen,. Saxon.) A_flefhy or 
callous excrefence or protuberance. 
Warts are faid to be deitroyed by the rubbing 
them with a green elder ttick, and then bury- 
ing the ftick to rot in muck. It would be tried 
with coras and wens, and luch other excrefcences. 
Bacon, 
Mountains feem but fo many wens and unnatu- 
ral protuberances upon the tzce of the earth. More. 
The poet rejects all incidents which are foreign to 
his poem: they are wens and luch other excretcen- 
ces, which belong not to the body. Dryden. 
A promontory wen, with grietly grace, 
Stood high upon the handle of his face. 


WENCH. x. 4 fpencle, Saxon. ] 
1. A young woman. : 
What do [, filly exch, know what love hath 
prepared for me? Sidney. 
Now—how doft thou look now? Oh ill-itarr'd 
wench ! 
Pale as thy fmock ! when we fhall meet at compt, 
Vis look of thine will hurl my foul from heav’n, 
And fiends will fnatch at it. Cold, co!d, mp girl, 
Ev'n like thy chaftity. Sbhak/peare. 
Thou wouldit perfuade her to a worfe otfence 
Than that whereof thou didft accufe her wench. 


Dryden. 


' Dorne. 
2. A young woman in contempt; a ftrum- 
Gt, 
But the rude wench her anfwer'd nought at all. 
Spenfer. 
Do not pray in wencb-like words with that 
Which is fo ferious. Shatfpeare. 
Men have thefe ambitious fancies, 
And wanton wenches read romances, Prior. 


3. A flrumpet. 
It 1s not a digreifion to talk of bawds in a dif- 
courle upon zucncbes. SpedPutor. 
Jo WENCH. v. a. [from the noun. | 
freuent Joofe women, 
They atked the knight, whether he was not 
afhamed to go a wench ‘rg at his years. Adaifon, 
Wee'nCHER. 2. f. [from weach. | A tor- 
nicator. 
He mutt be no great eater, drinker, or fleeper; 
no gametter, tuc::cber, or lop. Grew. 
Jo WEND. u. n.e pret. went, [penvan, 
Saxon. | 
1. To go; to'pafs to or from. This word 
is now obfolete, but its preterit went is 
fiil in ufe. 
Back to Athens fhall the lovers werd 


With league whofe date till death fhall never end. | WE'STERING. adj. 


Sbakfpeare. 
They went on, and inferred that, if the world 
were 2uving creature, it had a four. Lacon. 


l] 
Milion. 


Toil 


WES 


When Rome (hall wed to Benevento, 
Great feats all he achieve ! Arbuthnot 


2. Toturn round, It feems to be an old 


fea term. 

A fhip of 609 tons will carry as good ordnance as 
a fhip of 1200 tons; and though the greater have 
| double the number, the leffer will turn her broad- 

fides twice, before the greater cm wend once. 
‘Raleizb. 
WE'NNEL x. f [a corrupted word for 
cveanel,| An animal newly taken from 


the dam. 

Pioch never thy wennels of water or meat, 

If ever ye hope for to have them gocd neat. Tier. 
Welnny. adj. [trom avex.| Having the 
nature of a wen. 

Some perfons, fo deformed with thefe, have fuf- 
peed them to be wwerny. Wifeman. 

WENT. preterit. See WENp and Go, 

| Weer. The preterit and participle of 

| weep. 

' She for joy tenderly wepr. Milton. 

| Were, of the verb fo be. The plural in all 
perfons of the indicative imperfect, and 
all perfons ot the fubjunGtive imperfeét 
except the fecond, which ts avert. 

| To give our fitter to one uncircumciled, were a 

| reproach unto us. Gerefis. 

Ininfufions io things that are of tco high a (pirit, 

you were better pour off the trit infufion, and ufe 

the latter. Bacon. 

| Henry divided, as it were, 
The perfon of himWwlf into four parts. Daniel. 

As though there were any feriation in nature, or 
Juftitiums imaginab'e in profeffions, this featon is 
termed the phyficians vacation. Brown. 

He had been well effur’d thatart 
And condutt «were of war the better part. Dryden. 
WERE. v. / Adam, See WEAR. 

O tiver! let thy bed be turned from fine gravel 
to weeds and mud; let fome unjult niggards make 
weres to fpoil thy beauty. Sidney. 

! Wert. The fecond perfon fingular of the 
fubjunctive imperfeti of To be. 

Thou wert heard. Ben Fonfon. 

O that thou wert as my brother. Caniicles. 

All join’d, and thou of many wert but one. 


Dryden. 


WERTH, weorth, wyrth, whether initial or 

| final, in the names of places, fignify a 
farm, court, or village; from the Saxon 
peon vig, uled by them in the fame fenfe. 
Gibfon. 


The wg/:/, or wicdpipe, we call afpera arteria. 

Bacon. 

West. x. J, [peye, Saxon; wef Datch.] 
‘The region where the fun goes below the 


horizon at the equinoxes. 

The wij? yet glimmers with fome ftreaks of day: 
Now (purs the lated traveller 2pace, 
To gain the timely inn. 

The moon in levell’d zur/? was fet. 

A'1 bright Phebus views in eariy morn, 


| We'stL, s. Je See WEASAND, 


Shak/peare. 
Milton. 


. 
Being 


West. edj. g toward, or coming 
from, the region of the fetting fun. 

A mighty throng we? wind took away the locufts, 

Excaus. 

This thall be your wef border. Numbers. 

The Phenicians had great fleets; fo had the Car- 

thaginians, which is yet tarther xf. Bacon 


West. adv. Tothe weft of any place; 


| more weltward. 

Fi fè of this forett, 

In good!y formcomeson the enemy, Sbak/peare. 
What earth yields in India eait or tug. Milton 
$f? {rom Orontes to the ocean. Milton. 


Paffing to the welt, 
The itar that rofe at evening bright 
Toward heav'n’s defcent had ttop'd his wefering 

wheel. Milton. 


Or when his evening beams the wef! adorn. - Pepe. 


WET 
We'strrey. adj. [from wif] Tending 
or being toward the weft. 
Thefe bills give us a view of the moft eafterly, 
foutherly, and wferdy parts of England. Graurte 
We'stern, adj, [from aeft.) Being in 
the welt, or toward the part where the 


fun fets. 
Now fair Pheebus ’gan decline in hafte 
His weary waggon to the we fera vale.  Spenfer. 
The scfern part is a continued rock, Addijon. 
We'stwakp. adv, [peycpeand, Saxon. ] 
‘Toward the wet. 
By water they found the fea cweward from Peru, 
which is always very calm. Abbot. 
The grove of fycamore, 
That wfward rooteih from the city fide. 
Shat/peare. 
When secfward like the fun you took your way, 
And from benighted Britain bore the day. Dryden. 
The ftorm files 
From we/? ward, when the thowery kids arife. 
Addifon. 
At home then flay, 
Nor wef ward curious take thy way. Prior. 
We'sTWARDLY, adv. [from wfrvard.} 
With tendency to the weft. 
It our loves faint, and wffward/y decline, 
To me thou falfely thice, 
And I to thee mine aCtions Shall difguife. Donne. 
Wer. adj, [pac, Sax. waed, Danih. | 
i. Humid; having fome moifture adheres 
ing: oppofed to dry. 
They are wes with the Mowers of the mountains. 
Ibe . 
The fales of the feet have great affinity aiken: 
head, and the mouth of the ftomach; as going wete 
fhod, to thole that ule it not, affecteth both. 
Bacon. 
Fifhermen, who know the place wet and drys 
have given unto feven of thefe valleys peculiar 
names, Brown, 
2. Rainy; watery. 
IFz: weather feldom hurts the moft unwife. 
Dryden. 
WET. x. / Water; humidity ; moilture ; 
rainy weather. 
Piants appearing weathered, ftubby, and curled, 
is the efect of immoderate set. Bacon. 
Now the fun, with more effectual beams, 
Had cheer’d the face of earth, and dry’d the zver 
From droopiog plant. Milna. 
Tuberoles will not endure the <vef; therefore fet 
your pots into the conferve, and keep them dry. 
Evelyn. 
Your maiter's riding-coat turn infide out, to pre- 
ferve the outlide from wer. Swifte 
To WET. v. e. [from the noun. | 
1. To humeétate ; to moiften; to make to 
have moifture adherent. 
Better learn of him, that learned be, 
And han been water'd at the mufes well; 
The kindly dew drops from the higher tree, 
And seers the little plants that lowly dwell. 
Sperfer. 
A drop of water running fwiftly over ftiaw, wer. 
tetb not. Bacin. 
Mere we thirity earth with falling thowers, 
Milton. 


2. To moiften with drink, 
Let ’s drink the other cup to wer our whiftles, 
and fo fing away all fad thoughts, Walton. 


WETHER. x. /. [peden, Saxon; weder, 
Dutch.} A ram cattrated. 
I am a tainted wether of the flock, 
Meeteft for death, Shak/peare. 
He doth not apprehend how the tail of an Afri- 
can weerber outweigheth the body of a good calf, 
that is, an hundred pouod. Brown. 
Although there be naturally of horfes, bulls, or 
rams, mare males than femaies; yst artificially, 
that is, by making geldings, oxen, and qwerbers, 
there are fewer. Graunt, 
When Blowzelind expir’d the qucther’s bell 
Before the drooping flock toll’d forth her knell. 


Gry. 


ae 


WHA 

Weis much more difficult to find a fat weer, 
than if halt that (pecies were fairly knockcd on the 
head. Swift. 
Wr'rness. wf. [from wer.] The {tate 

of being wet; moifture ; humidity. 
The wetres of thefe bottoms often fpails them 
tor corn. Mortimer. 


To Wex. v. a, [corrupted from wax by 
Spenfer, for a rhyme, and imitated by 
Diyden.] To grow ; to increafe. 

She firit taught men a woman to obey; 
But when her fon to man's eltate did wea, 
She it furrender’d. Spenfer. 
She trod a wexing moon, that foon would wane. 
And drinking borrow’d light, be fill’d again. 
Dryden. 
Counting fev’n {fom noon, 
Tis Venus hour, and in the wexing moon. 
Dryden. 

WE'ZAND. wf. See WEASAND. 

Air is inguttible, and by the rough artery, or wee 
zand, conducted into the lungs. Brown, 

Wuate. 2./. {lrpale, Sax. balæna, Lat. ] 
The largett of fM; the larget of the 


animals that inhabit this globe. 
God created the great wdules. Genefis. 
Barr'd up with ribs of wha/e-bone, the did leete 
None of the wha/e's length, tor it reach’d her knees, 
hifbop Corbet. 
The greate whale that fwims the fea 
Does inttantly by power obey. Swift. 
Wua'ty. adj, (SeeWeat.] Marked in 
freaks: properly weedy. 
A bearded goat, whofe rugged hair, 
And whaly eyes, the fign of jcaloufy, 
Was like the perlon’s felt whom he did bear. 
Fairy Queen. 


Wuame. 2. /. 

The whame, or burrel-fly, is vexatious to horfes 
in fummer, not by ftinging, but by their bombylious 
noife, or tickling them 1a {ticking their nits on the 
hair. DerSam. 


Ware,» f. [avharf, Swedith ; werf, 
Dutch.] A perpendicular bank or mole, 
raifed for the convenience of lading or 
emptying veffels; a’quay, or key. 

Duller thouldit thou be than the fat weed 
That root’s itfelf in eafe on Lethe’s wharf, 
Wouldtt thou not ftir in this. Shak/peare. 
There were notin London ufed fo many wharfs, 
or keys, for the landing of meichants goods. Child. 


WHARFAGE. x. f. [from wharf.] Dues 
for landing at a wharf. 


Wua/aFincer. z. f. [from wharf.] One 
who attendsa wharf. 

Jo WHuRR.w. ne To pronounce the letter 
r with too much force. Dia. 

WHAT. pronoun, 'hpær, Saxon; wat, 


Dutch. ] 
1. That which : pronoun indefinite, 
Wat you can make her do, 
I am content to look on; what to {peak, 
l am content to hear. Shak/peare. 
Let them fay wat they will, fhe will do what 
fhe litt. Drayton, 
In thefe cafes we examine the why, the what, and 
the how of things. L' Lftrange. 
He ’s with a fuperftitious fear not aw'd, 
For what betals at home, or what abroad. Dryden. 
It can be no more fin to alk what God grants. 
Ketilewarth. 
A fatire on one of the common flamp never mects 
with that approbation, as war is aimed ata perfon 
whofe merit places him upon aa eminence. Adi/i/ar. 
Mark war it is his mind aims atin this quef- 
tion, and not what words he expreiles. Lecke. 
It any thing be Rated in a different manner from 
what you like, tell me freely. Pope to Swif:. 
Whatever commodities lie under the greatett dif- 
couragements from England, thote are whar they 
are molt induftrious in cultivating. Swift, 


2. Which parr, 
VoL, I}. 


WHA 


If we rightly cftimate things, w'but in them is 
purely owing to nature, and whut to labour, we 
fhall find ninety-nine parts of a hundred are wholly 
to be puton the account of labour. ches 


3. Something that is in one's mind indc- 


finitely. 


l tellthee ghur, corporal, I could tear her. 
Shaifpea C. 


4. Which cf feveral. 


Comets are rather gazed upon than wifeiy ob- 
feived ; that is, wbar kind of comet for magnitude, 
colour, placing in the heaven, or lalting, produceth 
what kind of clfeéet. Lacon. 

Sce whut natures accompany what colours ; tor 
by that you {hall induce colours by producing thofe 
natures. Bacon. 

Shew tebat aliment is proper for that intention, 


and wat intention is proper to be purfued in fuch a 
conttitution. Arbuthnot. 


5. An interjection by way of furprife or 


queftion. 
What! cantt thou not forbear me half an hour, 
Then get thee gone, and dig my grave thyfelt. 
Shakfpeare. 
Mpat if I advance an invention of my own to 
fupply the detect of our new writers? Dryden. 


16. WHAT thengh. What imports it though ? 


| 


7e WHAT time, What day. 


notwithftanding, An elliptical mode of 
fpeech. 


What thougha child may be able to read? There 
is no doubt but the meaneft among the people under 
the law had been as able as the priefts themfelves 
werc to offer facrifice, did this make facrifice of no 
effect 2 Hooker. 

What though none live my innocence to tell ? 

l know ıt; truth may own a generous pride ? 
l clear myfelf, and care for none befide. Dryden, 


At the time 


when; on the day when. 

What day the genial angel to our fire 
Brought her more lovely than Pandora. Milton. 
Then balmy fleep had charm'd my eyes to ref, 

What time the morn myflerious vilions brings, 
While purer Numbers fprcad their golden wings. 
Pope, 
Me fole the daughter of the deep adudrefs'd ; j 
What time, with hunger pin'd, my abfent mates 
Roam'd the wild ille in fearch of rural cates. Pope, 


8. [pronoun interrogutive.] Which of 


many ? interrogatively. 
What art thou, 
That here ia de(art halt thy habitance? = Spenfer. 
Wbat is't to thee if he neglect thy urn, 
Or without fpices lets thy body burn ? Dryden. 
Whate’er | bege'd, thou like a dotard {peak 'tt 
More than is requifite ; and wéar of this ? 
Why is it mention’d now ? Dryden. 
Moat one of an hundred of the zealous bigots, in 
all parties, ever examined the tenets he ıs fo ttiff in? 
Lecke. 
When any new thing comes in their way, chil- 


dren afk the common queftion of a ftranger, what 
is it? Locke, 


g. To how great a degree: ufed either in- 


terrogatively or indefinitely. 
Am Í fo much deform'd ? 


What partial judges are our love and hate ! 
Dryden. 


10. It is fometimes ufed for whatever. 


Whether it were the fhortnefs of his forefight, 
the flrength of his will, or the dazzling of his fuf- 
picions, or what it was, certain it is that the perpe- 
tual troubles ot his fortunes could not have been 
without fome main errors in his nature. Bacon. 


It is ufed adverbially for partly; in 


part. 

The enemy having his country wafted, what by 
himlelf and what by the foldiers, findeth fuccourin 
no place. Spenfer. 

‘Thus, sehat with the war, 4a? with the (wear, 
what with the gallows, and what with poverty, I 
am cultom fhrunk. Shak/peare, 

The year belore, he had fo ufed the matter, that 
what by force, what by policy, he had taken from 
the chrittians above thirty {mall cattles. © Kole. 

Whea they come to cat up the profit aad lols, 


| 
i 
! 
{ 
| 
| 
l 
i 


12. Wnar ho! 


WHATE'VER. 
Wuatso’, S 
WHATSOEVER. 

1. Having one nature or another; being 


WHEAL. af. [ 


W HE 

tohar betwixt force, intereft, or gaod manners, the 

adventurer clcapes well if he can but get otf. 
L’ Lfirange. 
Mat with carrying apple, grapes, and lewel, he 
finds hunfelf in a hurry. L' kftrange. 
Mobat with the benetit of their fituation, the art 
and purfimony of their peuple, they have prown fo 
confiderable, that they have treated upon an equal 


foot with great princes. Temple. 
They live a populye life, and then war for buli- 


nels, pleafures, company, there ’s {carce room for a 
morning's reflexion. Noervis. 

If thefe halfpence Mould guin admittance, tn no 
lang fpace of time, w'Aar hy the clandeftine pradlices 
of the coiner, what by his own counterteits and 
thofe of others, his limited quantity would be 
tripled, y Susift. 
An interjection of cal. 
ling. 

What bo! thou genius of the clime, war ho! 
Lieft thou “afleep beneath thele hills of {now ? 
Stretch out thy lazy limbs. Dryden. 
V pronouns. [from atat 
and foever.] Whurja 
is not now in ufe. 


one or another, either generically, fpe- 
cifically, or numerically. 
To forfcit all your goods, lands, tenements, 
Caftles, and whzfoever, and to be 
Uur ot the king’s protection. Shatfpeare. 
Woatfoever is firit in the invention, is lait inthe 


execution. liomrord, 
It thence he ‘cape into whatever world. 
Milicu, 
In whatfaver fhape he lurk [ ’ll kcow. 
Milton, 


Wilely reftoring wba//oever grace 
It lolt by chance of times, or tongues, or place. 
Denham. 
Holy writ abounds in accounts of this nature, ae 
much as any other hittory whatfoever,  Acdijune 
No contrivance, no prudence whatforver can de- 
viate from his (cheme, without leaving us worfe than 
it found us. Atterbury, 
Thus wharever f{ucceffive duration (hall be 
bounded atone end, and be all pait and prefenr, 
mult come infinitely hort of infinity. Bentley. 
Whatever is read differs as much from what is 
repeated without book, as a copy does frum an ori- 
ginal. Swifts 
I defire nothing, I prefs nothing upcn you, but 
to make the moft of human lite, and to afpire after 


perfection in wharever ftate of life you chute. 
Lau. 


2. Any thing, be it what it wall. 


Wharfoever our liturgy hath more than theirs, 


they cut it off. Hecker. 
H batever thing 
Thy fcythe of time mows down, devour. Alile, 
3. The fame, be it this or that, 
Be whate’er Vitruvius was before, Pope, 


4. All that; the whole that ; all particu- 


lars that. 
From hence he views with his black-lidded eye 


M baifo the heaven in his wide vault contains. 
Spenfer. 
I bate’er the ocean pales, or {ky inclips, 
Is thine. Shat/peare, 
At ouce came forth whatever crecps. Wilton, 
see Wear.) A pultule; 
a {mall {welling filled with matter. 
The humour cannot tranfpire, whereupon it cor- 
rupts, and raifes little wee/s or blitters. HM i/emae. 


WHEAT, », / [hpeare, Saxon; weyde, 


Dutch ; zriticum, Latios) The grain of 


which bread is chiefly made. 

It hath an arctalous flower, difpofed in fpikes; 
each of them confilts of many flamina, which are 
included in a {quamole flovercup, having awns: the 
pointal rifes in the center, which alterwards beconice 
an oblong feed, convex on one fide, but furrowed on 
the other: it is farinaceous, and inclofcd by 3 coat 
which before was the Hower-cup; thele ere pro- 
duccd (ingly, and ke a clofe fpike, bcrug 

6 


nits hee 


affixed to an indented axis. The fpecies sre, 
1. White or red wbeaf, without awu. 2. Red 
wheat, in fome places called Kentith wdeatr, 
3. White wert. 4. Read-eared bearded wheat. 
5. Cone wheat. 
places duck-bill «veat and grey pollard. 7. Polo- 
mian wheat, &. Many-eared wheat. g. Summer 
wheats to. Naked barley. ïr. Long-grained 
ovheat, x12. Six rowed wheat. 13, White-eared 
wheat with long awas. 
vated in this country, the cone wheat is chiefly pre- 
ferved, as it has a larger ear and a fuller grain than 
any other: but the feeds of all fhould be annually 
changed ; for if they are fown on the fame farm, 
they will not fucceed fo well as when the fred ts 
hrought from a diltant country. Miller. 
He mildews the white wear, and hurts the poor 
Creature of the earth. Shakfpeare. 
Reuben went io the days of wheas-harvett. 
Genrefis. 
Auguft thall bear the form of a young man oi 
a fierce afpeét; upon his head a garland of wheat 
and rie. Peacham. 
Next to rice is wheat; the bran of which is 
highly acefcent. Arbuthrot. 
The damfels laughing fly: the giddy clown 
Azain upon a wheas-(heaf drops adown. 


Wuea’ren. adj. [from wheat.) Made 


of wheat. 
Of wheaten flower fhalt thou make them. 


Guy. 


6. Grey whea’, and in fome | 


Of all thete forts, culti- | 


WHE 


Fortune fits all brea:hlefs, and admires to feel 
A fate fo weighty, that it Rops her «heed. Dryae-. 
Some watches are made with four wheels. 
Lecke. 
A wheel piough 's one of the eafieft draughts. 
Mortimer. 
2, A circular bady. 
Let go thy hoid when a great whee/ runs down a 
hill, leit it break thy neck with following it. 
Shakfpeare, 
. A carriage that rens upon wheels, 
Through the proud itreet the moves the publick 


gaze, 
The turning theel before the palace ftays. Pope. 


4. An inftrusnent on which criminals are 


tortured. 
Let them pull all about mine ears, prefent me 
Death on the wheel, or at wild horles heels. 
Shakfprare. 
Thou art a foul in blifs, but I am bound 


Upon a wheel of fire. Shakfpeare. 
For ail the torments of her wheel 
May you as many pleafures thare. Waller, 


His examination is like that which is made by 
the rack and wheel. AdLdifen. 


5. The initrument of fpinning. 


Verfe fweetens care, however rude the found ; 
All at her work the village maiden fings, 

Nor, as fhe turns the giddy wheel around, 
Revolves the fad vicilfitudes of things. Giffard. 


WHE 


Pippins did in wheelbarrou's abound. King. 
WHEE'LER. x. fe [from wheel] A maker 
of wheels. 
After local names, the moft have been derived 
from occupations, as Potter, Smith, Brafier, Hbceler, 
Wright. Camden, 


WHEE'I WRIGHT.» f[ wheel and wright. | 


A maker of wheel carriages, 


Ic is a tough wood, and all heart, being good for 
the wheelwright. Mertimer, 


WHee'Ly. adj. [from wheel] Circular 3 


fuitahle to rotation. 
Hinds exercife the pointed fteel 
On the hard rock, and give a wbecly form 


To the expected grinder. Philips. 


To WueEeze. w. n. (hpeopon, Sax.) To 


breathe with noife. 

The conftrution of the trachæa ftreightens the 
paflage of the air, and produces the wheezing in the 
althma. Floyer. 

It is eafy to run into ridicule the beft defcriptions, 
when once a man isin the humour of laughing, til] 
he wheezes at hisown dull jeft. Dryden, 

The fawning dog runs mad; the wheezing {wine 
With coughs ts choak’d, Dryden. 

Prepare ballamick cups, to wheezing lungs 
Medicinal, and fhort-breath’d. Philips. 

Wheezing athma loih to ftir. Swift. 


Bods Me a ta ne MPEG tar WHELK. v. f. [See To WELK. | 
1 fs; : , e ? a . . 5 
Here fummer in her wheaten garland eee Look not too long upon thefe turning wheels of i. An inequality ; a proiuberance. 
The affize of wheaten bread is in London oe vicitfitude, leit we become giddy. Bacon. Hisface tj iallibubuckles, andi o7iAss aE Ogos 
Fe According to the common viciffitude and wheel and flames of fire. Shak/peare. 


2. A puftule. [See Weat.] 


To WHELM. v, a. [aphilpan, Sax, wilna, 
IMandick. ] 

1. To cover with fomething not to be 
thrown off; to bury. 


Grievous mifchiefs which a wicked fay 
Had wrought, and many whe/m'd io deadly pain. 


of things, the proud and the infolent, after long 
trampling upon others, come at length to be tram- 
pled upon themfelves. Sruth. 
7]. A compafs about ; a track approaching 
to circularity. 
He throws his fight in many an airy wbeel. 
Milton. 
ToWnHeEEL. v. n, [from the noun. | 


His tafk it was the wheaten loaves to lays 
And from the banquet take the bowls away. Pope. 
There is a project on foot for tranfporting our 
ben sbeaten raw to Dunttable, and obliging us by 
law to take off yearly fo many tun of the ftraw hats. 
Swift. 
Wuealrear. a /. [ocuanthe, Latin.) A 

{inall bird very delicate. 


d Stenlere 
What cook would lofe her time in picking larks, | 1° To move On W heels, This pink is my prize, or ocean welm ine Ai 
cu:beatears, and other {mall birds ? Swift. | 2. To turn on an axis. Shakfpeare, 


The moon carried about the earth always fhews 


i On thofe curfed engines triple row 
the fame face to us, cot once wheeling upon her 


WHEA’'TPLUM. nefe <A fort of plum. 


A injwo rth. 


To WHEE'DLE. ve a. [Of this word I can 
find no etymology, though ufed hy good 
writers. Locke feems to mention it as a 
cant word.) To entice by fott words; 
to flatter ; to perfuade by kind words. 

His bus’nefs wes to pump and beedle, 
And men with their own keys unriddle, 
To make them to themfelves give anfwers, 
For which they pay the necromancers. Hudibras. 
A fox tood licking of his lips at the cock, and 
avheedling him to get him down. L’ Eftrange. 
His fire 
From Mars his forge fent to Minerva's {chools, 
To learn the unlucky art of wbeedling fools. 
Dryden. 
He that firn brought the word ham, or wheedle, 
jn ufe, put together, as he thought ht, ideas he made 
at Rand for. Locke. 
A laughing, toying, wheed/ing, whimp’ring fhe, 
Shall make him amble on a goilip’s meffage. 
Rowe. 
The world has never been prepared for thele tri- 
fles by prefaces, wheedled or troubled with excufes. 


Pope 
Johnny weeded, threaten’d, fawn'd, 
Till Phillis all her trinkets pawn'd. Swift. 


WueeL, 2.f. [hpeol, Sax. wie/,*Dutch ; 
þioel, \Mandick. | ry 
1. Acircular body that turns round upon 


an axis. 

Carnality within raifes all the combultions with- 
out: this is the great wheel to which the clock 
owes ifs motion. Decay of Piety 

Where never yet did pry 
The bufy morning's curivus eye 5 
The whee/s ot thy bold coach pafs quick and free, 
And all 's an open road to thee. Cowley. 

The gafping chanioteer beneath the whee/ 

Of his own car. Dryden. 


4- To turn; 
5. To fetch a compafs, 


To WHEEL. V.a. 


own center. Bentley. 


3. To revolve; to have a rotatory motion. 


The courfe of juitice wheel's about, 
And left thee but avery prey to time. Sbakfpeare. 
to have vicilfitudes. 


Spies 
Held me in chace, that 1 was forc’d to wheel 
Three or four miles about, Sbazk/peare. 
You, my Myrmidons, 
Mark what l fay, attend me where § ee ber). 
Sbakfpeare. 
Continually wheeling about, he kept them in fo 
(trait, that no man could, without great danger, go 
to water his horfe. cnclles, 
He at hand provokes 
His rage, and plies him with redoubled ftrokes ; 
Wheels ashe wheels. Dryden. 
Halt heie draw off, and coait the fouth 
With Riet watch; thefe other wee the north; 
Our circuit meets full welt : as flame they part, 
Halt wbeeding vo the field, halt to the Ipear. 
Milton, 
Now fmoothly tteers through air his rapid fighi, 
Then wheelirg down the iteep of heav’n he flies, 
And draws a radiant circle o’er the tkies. Pope. 


6. To roll torward. 


‘Thunder 
Muf whel on the earth devouring where it rolls. 
‘ Mision. 
To put into a rotatory 
motion; to make to whirl round, 
Heav'n rowl'd 
Her motions, as the great rR Mover’s hand 
Firlt vebee/s their courte. Milter. 


WHEELBARROW. x, f- [avheel and bar- 


row.] A carriage driven forward on 
one wheel. 

Carry botilesin a wheelbarrow upon rough ground, 
but not biled full, but leave forme wir, Bacen. 


3. A fon. 


4e A young man. 


They faw them wée/m'd, ana all their confidence 
Under the weight of mountains bury’d deep. 


Milom 
So the fad offence deferves, 
Plung’d in the deep for ever let me lie, 
BH belm'd under feas. Addifon. 


Ditcharge the load of earth that lies on you, like 
one of the mountains under which the poets fay the 


giants and men of the earth are wbelmed. Pope. 
Deplore 
The whe/ming billow and the faithlefs oar. Gay. 


2. To throw opon fomething fo as to cover 


or bury it. 
W'beim fome things over them, and keep them 
there. ALriiner. 
WHELP. m. f- [acels, Dutch; kuslpary 


IMandick ; Azva/p, Swedish. } 


1. The young of a dog; a puppy. 


They ca!!’d us, forour hercenefs, Englith dogs ; 
Now, like their w-/ps, we crying run away. 
Shak/pears. 
Whelps come to their growth withio three quar- 
ters ot a year. Bacona 
Whelpi are blind nine days, and then begin to 
fee, as generally believed ; but, as we have elle- 
where deelared, it is rare that their eye-lids open 
until the cweltth day. Brow 


2. The young ot any beaft of prey. 


The hion’s whedp thall be to himlelt unknown. 
Sbak/peare. 
Thofe unlickt bear wde/ps, Denne. 
In contempt. 
The young whelp of Talbat’s raging brood 
Did hetb his puny tword in Frenchmen’s blood. 
a Shakjpeare. 
In contempt. 
Slave, I will ttrike your foul out with my foot, 
Let me but find you again with fuch a tace, 
You wéclp ! Ben Fonfom 
That awkward wde/p, with his money bags, 
would have made bis enuancce difone 


WHE 


Yo WueLr. v.z. To bring young. Ap- 

plied to heatts, generally beatts of prey. 
A lionefs hath we/p'd in the ftreets, 
And graves have yawn'd. Shak/peare. 
In their palaces, 

Where luxury late rign'd, fea-monfters whe/p'd 

And ftabled. Milton. 
Ina bitch ready to wbc/p we found four puppies. 


Boyle, 
WHEN. adv. [whan, Gothick ; hpænne, 
Sax. wanneer, Dutch. | 
te At the time that. 


Divers curious men judged that one Theodofius 
fhould fucceed, when indecd Theodofius did. 
Camden. 
One who died feveral ages ago, raifes a fecret fond- 
nefs and benevolence for him ın vur minds, when we 
read his ftory. Addifon. 
2, At what time? interropatively. 
When was it he lat walk’d ?— 
Since his majety went into the felg. 
If there ’s a pow’r above us, 
And that there is all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works, he muft delight in virtue, 
And that which he delights in mutt be happy. 


Shak/p. 


But when ? or where? Addifun. 
3. Which time. 
I was adopted heir by his confent; 
Since wher, his oath is broke. Shakfpeare. | 


. After the time that. 
Wien Ihave once handed a report to another, 
how know 1 how he may improve it? 
Government uf the Tongue. 
ç. At what time. 
Kings may 
Take their advantage when and how they lift. 
Daniel. 
6. At what particular time. 


His feed, when is not fet, hall bruife my head. 
Milton, 


4, WHEN as, At the time when; what 


time. Obfolete. 
This when as Guyon faw, he ’gan enquire 
What meant that preace about that lady throne. 


Spenfer. 
Hhen as facred light began to dawn 
In Eden on the humid Hlow’rs, that breath'd 


Their morning incenfe, caine the human pair. 
Milion. 


Wuence, adv. [formed from where, by 
the fame analogy with ence from here. ] 


t. From what place ? 
Whence and what art thou, execrable fhape ? 
Milton, 
e. From what perfon ? 
Whence, teeble nature! mhall we fummon aid, 
lf by our pity and our pride betray'd ? Prior. 


3. From what caufe? 

Whence comes this unfought honour unto me ? 

Whence does this mighty condefcenfion flow. 
Fenton, 
4- From which premifes. 

Their practice was to look no farther before them 
than the next line ; whence it will follow, that they 
can drive to nocertain point. Dryden, 

5- From what place or perfon : indef- 
nitely. 

Grateful to acknowledge whence his good defcends, 

Milton, 
6. For which caufe, 

Recent urine, dittilled with a fixed alkali, is 
turned into an alkaline nature ; whence alkaline 
falts, taken into a human body, have the power of 
turning its benign falts into fiery ang volatile. 

Arbuthnot, 
7. From what fource: indefinitely. 

I have hewn whence the underitandiog may get 

all the ideas it has. ocke. 
8. From which caufe. 

Ulcers which corrode, and make the windpipe 

dry and lefs flexible, wence that fulfering proceeds. 
Blackmore. 


9. From WHENCE, A vitious mode of 


{peech. 


WHE 


From whenee he views, with his black-lidded eye, 
Whatfo the heaven in his wide vault contains. 
Spenfer. 
To leave his wife, to leave his babes, 
His manfion, and his titles, in a place 
From wherce himfell does fy. Shak{peare, 
O how unlike the place from whence they fell ! 
Milton. 
10. Of WHence. Another barbarifm. 
He afk’d his guide, 
What and of whence was he who prefs’d the hero’s 
fide ? Dryden. 


WHENCESOR/VER. adv. [whence and 
ever.| From what place fuever; from 


what caufe foever. 

Any idea, whencefoever we have it, contains in 

it all the properties it has. Locke. 

Wretched name, or arbitrary thing ! 
Whence ever I thy cruel effence bring, 

l own thy influence, for I feel thy fling. 


WHENE/VER. adv. {when and ever, 
WHENSOR‘VER. § or foever.] At what- 


foever time. 

O welcome hour whenever! Why delays 
His hand to execute? Milton. 

Men grow firit acquainted with many of thefe 
felf-evident truths, upon their being propofed ; not 
becaufe innate, but becaufe the coutideration of the 
nature of the things, contained in thofe words, 
would not fuffer him to think otherwife, how or 
awhenfocver he is brought to reflection. Lecke. 

Our religion, whenever it is truly received into 
the heart, will appear in juftice, frieudihip and cha- 
ritys Rogers. 

WHERE. adv. [hpen, Sax. waer, Dutch.) 
te At which place or places, 

She vifited that place were firft fhe was fo happy 
as to fee the caufe of her unhap. Sidney. 

God doth in publick prayer refpeét the folemnity 
of places, where his name fhould be called on 
amongit his people. Hooker, 

in ever land we have a larger fpace, 


here we with green adorn our fairy bow’rs. 
Dryden. 


Prior. 


In Lydia born, 
Where plenteous harvefts the fat fields adorn. 
Dryden. 


The folid parts, where the Abres are more clofe 

and compacted. Blackmore, 
2. At what place ? 

Hebere were ye, nymphs, when the remorfelefs 


deep 
Clos’d o’er the head of your lov’d Lycidas? 
Milton. 
Ah! were was Eloife ? Pope. 
3. At the place in which, 
I bere 1 thought the remnant of mine age 
Shouid have been cherifh’d by her child-like duty, 
l now am full refolv'd to take a wife. SAuk/peare. 
4. Any WHERE. At any place. 
T hole fubterraneous waters were univerfal, as a 
diffolution of the exterior could not be made any 
where but it would fall into waters. Burnes. 


5. WHERE, like bere and ¢here, has in com- 
pofition a kind of pronominal fignifica- 
tion ; as, whereof, of which. 


6. It has the nature of anoun. Not now 
in ufe. 
He hall find no where fafe to hide himfelf. 


Spenfer. 
Bid them farewell, Cordelia, though unkind ; 
Thou lofeit here a better wberetofind. Sbukfp. 


WHEREABOU'T, adv, [where and about. ] 
Ie Near what place? as, cubereabout did 
you lofe what you are fceking ? 
2. Near which place. 
Thou firm-fet earth, 
Hear not my fteps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very ftones prate of my whereabout, Sbak/p, 
3. Concerning which, 

The greatnefs of all actions is meafured by tne 
worthinefs of the fubject from which they proceed, 
and the obje&t whereabow: they are converfant: we 
mutt of neceffity, in both refpects, acknowledge 


WHE 
| that this prefent world affordeth not any thing come 
parable unto the duties of religion. lloke! 


Wnerra's. adu, (where and as.] 


te When on the contrary. 

Arc not thofe found to be the greateft zealots whe 
are mo notorioufly ignorant? whereas true zcal 
fhould always begin with true knowledge. Sprar. 

The aliment of plants 1s nearly one uniform juice; 
whereas animals live upon very different forts of 


fubtlances. Arbuthnot, 
2. At which place. Obfolete. 
They came to tiery flood ot Phicgeton, 
Whereas the damned gholts in torments fry. 
Fairy Queen 
Prepare to ride unto St. Albans, 
Wherear the king and queen do mean to hawk. 
Shakfpeare. 


3. The thing being fo that. Always re- 


ferred to fomething different. 

Whereas we read fo many of them fo much com- 
mended, fome for theic mild and merciful difpof. 
tion, fome for their virtuous feverity, fome for in- 
teprity of life ; all thefe were the fruits of truc and 
intallible principles delivered unto us in the word of 
God. Hooker, 

bhereas all bodies feem to work by the commu- 
nication of their natures, and impreffions of their 
motions ; the diffufion of fpecies vilible feemcth te 
participate more of the former, and the fpecies au- 
dible at the latter. Bacon. 

Whereas wats are generally caufes of poverty, the 
fpecial nature of this war with Spain, if made by 
fea, is like to be a lucrative war. Bacon. 

Whereas feeing requires light, a free medium, and 
a right line to the objets, we can hear in the dark, 
immured, and by curve lines. Hoder, 

H bereas at frit we had only three of thefe prin- 
ciples, their number is already {woin to five. 

Baker. 


4. But on the contrary. 

One imagines that the terreftrial matter, which 
is fhowered down with rain, enlarges the bulk of 
the earth: another fancies that the carth will ere 
Jong all be wafhed away by rains, and the waters 
of the ocean turned forth to overwhelm the dry land: 
whereas, by this diftribution of matter, continual 


provilionis every where made fur the fupply of bcdiese 
Woodward. 


WHEREA'T. adv. [where and at. | 


1, At which. 
This he thought would be the fitteft reting place, 
till we might go further from his mother’s tury 5 
whereat he was no lels angry, and afiamed, than 
defirous to obey Zelmane. Sidney. 
This ts, in man’s converfton unto God, the tint 
Rage whereat his race towards heaven begineth. 


Hooke. 
Whereat 1 wak'd, and found 
Before mine eyes, all real, as the dream 
Had lively thadow’d. Mitten, 


When we have done any thing whereat they are 
difpleafed, if they have no realon tor it, we (hould 
feek to rectify their miltakes about it, and inform 
them better. Ketclewell. 


2. At what? as, whereat are you otfended è 


WHEREBY’. adv, [where and by, | 
1, By which, 

Kut even that, you muft confefs, you have re 
ceived of her, and fo are rather gratefully to thank 
her, than to prefs any furthe:, till you bring fome- 
thing of your own, whereby toclaim it Sidney. 

Prevent thofe evils wherchy the hearts of men are 
loft. Hooker, 

You take thy life, 
When you do take the means wéereby I live. 
Shak/peare, 
lf an enemy hath taken all that from a prince 
sehereby he was a king, he may retret himlelf by 
conftdering all that isicfe him, whereby he is a man. 
Taylor, 

This is the mott rational and moft profitable way 
of learning languages, and woercby we may beit 
hope to give account to God of our youth fpent 
herein. Miiliom. 

This delight they take in doing of mifchief, 
awherchy 1 mean the plealure they take to put any 

O12 


WHE 


thing in pain that is capable of it, is no other than 
a foreign and introduced difpofition. Lecke. 


3. By what? as, whereby wilt thou accom- 
plih thy defign ? 
WHEREVER., adv. [where and ever. | At 
whatfoever place. 
Which to avenge on him they dearly vow’d, 
WS berever that on ground they mought him hnd. 


Spenfer. 


Him ferve, and fear! 
Of other creatures, as him pleafes beft, 
be herever plac'd, let him difpofe. 
Not only to the fons of Abraham’s loins 
Salvation hall be preach’d; but to the fons 
Ot Abraham's faith, wherever through the world. 
Milton, 
M’bere-e’er thy navy fpreads her canvas wings, 
Homage to thee, and peace to all, fhe brings- 
Maller. 
The climate, about thirty degrees, may pafs tor 
the Hefperides of our age, whatever or where-ever 
the other was. Temple. 
He cannot but love virtue, wherever it is. 
F. Atterbury. 
Wihevever he hath receded from the Mofaick ac- 
count of the carth, he hath receded from nature and 
matter of fact. Woodward. 
Wherever Shakfpeare has invented, he ts greatly 
below the novelift ; fince the incidents he has added 
are neither neceflary nor probable. 
Shuk/peare Mluftrated. 
Whe REFORE. adv. [where and for. | 
1. For which reafon. 
The ox and the afs defire their food, neither pur- 
pofe they unto themlelves any end wherefore. 
Hooker. 
There is no caufe wherefore we fhould think God 
more defirous to manifeft his favour by temporal 
bleflings towards them than towards us. Hooker. 
Shall I tell you why? 
——Ay, fir, and wherefore; for, they fay,every | 
why hath a wberefore. Shak/peare. 
a. For what realon ? 
Woerefore gaze this goodly company, | 
As if they faw fome wond`rous monument? 
Shakfpeare. 
O wherefore was my birth from heav’n foretold 
Twice by an angel ? Milton. 
WHEREIN, adv, [where and in. | 


1. In which. 
When ever yet was your appeal denied? 
Wherein have you been galled by the king? 
Shak/peare. 
Try waters by weight, wherein you may find 
fome difference, and the lighter account the better. 


Milton. 


Bacon, 
Heav’n 
Js as the book of God before thce fet, 
WH bercin to read his wond’rous works. Milton. 


Too foon for us the circling hours 
This dreaded time have compatt, wherein we 
Mutt bide the ftroke of that long threaten’d wound. 
Milton. 
This the happy morn 
Wherein the fon of heav'’n’s eternal King 
Our great redemption frum above did bring! 
Milton. 
Had they been treated with more kindnefs, and 
their quettions anfwered, they would have taken 
more pleafure in improving their knowledge, werein 
ahere would be ftill newncels. Locke. 
Their treaty was finithed, wherein I did them 
feveral good affices by the credit J now had at courr, 
and they made me a viftt. Swift, 
‘Chere are times wderein a man ought to be cau- 
tious as well as innocent, Swift. 
a. Inwhat? 
They fay, wherein have we wearied him ? 
Malachi. 
WHEREINTO. adv. [where and into] 
Into which. 
Where 's the palace w:reinto foul things 
Sonztimes intrude not ? Sbakfpeare. 
Another d:feafe is the putting forth of wild oats, 
eu vereinto cotn oitentimes degencrates. Bacon 
My {udje@ durs not oblige me to point forth the 
pta e whercinso Unis water is now setreated. 
Beucdward 


WHE 


Wre'rENESS. ». f. [from awhere.] Ubiety ; 
impertect locality. 

A point hath no dimenfions, but only a where- 
nefs, and is next to nothing. 

Wuereo'r. adv, [where and of. ] 
te Of which. 

A thing whereof the church hath, ever fithence 
the firt beginning, reaped fingular commodity. 

Hooker, 

J do not find the certain numbers whereof their 
armies did confit. Davies, 

*Tis not very probable that I fhould fucceed in 
fuch a proje&, whereof I have not had the leatt hint 
from any of my predeccflors, the poets. Dryden. 

2, Of what : indefinitely. 
How this world, when and wdLereof created. 
Milton, 
3. Of what? interrogatively : as, whereof 
was the houfe built ? 
Wuereo'n, adv. [where and ox. } 
1. On which. 

As for thofe things w'hereon, or elfe wherewith, 
fuperftition worketh, polluted they are by fuch 
abufe. Hooker. 

infeed be the air wherecn they ride. 

Shatfpeare. 

So looks the rand, tbereon th’ imperious flood 
Hath ieft a witnefs’d ufurpation. Sbak/peare. 

He lik’d the ground whereon the trod. Milton. 

2. On what? as, whereon did he fit? 


WHE/RESO. adv. [where and fo- 
WHERESOE/VER. § ever.) 
1. In what place foever, herc is ob- 
folete. 
That fhort revenge the man may overtake, 
Whercfo he be, and foon upon him light. — Sper/er. 
Poor naked wretches, wherefoe’er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this prtilefsttorm, 

How {hall your houfelefs heads defend you 

From feafons fuch as thefe ? Shaklpeare. 

He oft 

Frequented their alfemblies, wherefo met. Milton 

2. To what place foever. Not proper. 
Can mifery no place of fafety know ? 

The noife purfues me wherefoc'er I go. Dryden. 
WHERETO. } adv. [where and ro, or 
WHEREUNTO.§ uuto.) 

r. To which. 


She bringeth forth no kind of creature whereto 
fhe is wanting in that which is needful. Hooker. 
What fcripture doth plainly deliver, to that the 
firt place both of credit and obedience is due; the 
next thereunto is, whatfoever any man can necef- 
farily conclude by force of reafon; after thefe, the 
voice of the church fucceedeth. Hooker. 
I hold an old accuftom’d feaft, 
Whereto 1 have invited many a guet Shak/teare. 
H hereto th’ Almighty anfwer’d, not dilpleas’d. 
Milton, 
2. To what? to what end ? as, whereto is 
this expence ? 


WuHEREUPO’N, adv, [avhere and upon.) 
Upon which. 
The townfmen mutinied, and fent to Effex; 
achcreupon he came thither. Clarendon. 
Mh bereupon there had tilen a war betwixt them, 
if the ear! of Defmond had not been fent into Eng- 
land. Davies 
WHEREWIUTH.  ) adv.[cvhereand with, 
WHEREWITHA’L. § or aithal. | 
1. With which. 


As for thofe things wherewith fuper tition work - 
eth, polluted they are. Hooker. 
Her blifs 1s all in pleafure and delight, 
Weberewith (he makes her lovers drunken. Spenfer. 
Northumberland, thou ladder wherewithal 
The mounting Bolingbroke afcends my throne. 
Shakfpeare. 
In regard of the troubles weberewith this king was 
diftretied in England, this army was not of fufficient 
ftrength to make an entire conqueit of Ireland. 
Davies. 
The builders of Babel till, with vain defizn, 
New Babels, had they whercwitha/, would build. 


Milton. 


Grew, 


WHE 
You will have patience with a debtor, who has 
an inclination to pay you his obligations, if he had 
wherewithal ready about him. Wycherleye 
The prince could fave from fuch a number of 
fpoilers wherewithal to carry on his wars abioad. 
Davenant. 
The frequency, warmth, and affection, where- 
with they are propofed. Regers. 
But it is impothble for a man, who openly de- 
clares againit religion, to give any reafonable fecu- 
rity that he will not be falfe and cruel, whenever a 
temptation offers which he values more than he 
does the power wherewith he wastrufted. Swift. 
2. With what ? interrogatively. 
If the fale hath loft ats favour, wherewith fhall it 
be falted ? Matthews 
3. I know not that wherewithal is ever 
ufed in queftion, 


To WHER'RRET. wv. a. [corrupted, I fup- 
pofe, from ferret. | 

1. To hurry ; to trouble; to teafe. A low 
colloquial word. 


2. To give a box onthe ear. Ainfworth. 


WHE'RRY. 2./. [of uncertain derivation. ] 

A light boat ufed on rivers. 

And falling down into a lake, 
Which him up to the neck doth take, 
His fury fomewhat it doth flake, 

He calleth for a ferry ; 

What was his club he made his boat, 
And in his oaken cup doth float 


As fafeas in a wherry. Drayton, 
Let the vetlel fplit on fhelves, 
With the freight enrich themlelvess 
Safe within my little wherry, 
All their madnefs makes me merry. Swift. 


To WHET. v.a. [hpecrvan, Sax. werten, 
Dutch, } 
1. To harpen by attrition. 


Fool, thou wer’/? a knife to kill thyfelf. 
Shakjpeare. 
Thou hid'ft a thoufand daggers in thy thoughts, 
Which thou hatt wherted on thy {tony heart, 
To itab at half an hour of my frail lite, Sdak/p. 
This vifitation 
Is but to wer thy almoft blunted purpofe. 
Shak/fpeare. 
Unfophitticated vitriol, rubbed on the wetted 
blade ot a knife, will not impart its colour. Boyle. 
Vhereis the Roman fave wetting his knite, and 
liening. Addifona 
Eloquence, fmooth and cutting, is like a razor 
whetied with oil. Swift. 
2. To edge; to make angry or acrimo- 
nious : it is ufed with oz and forward, 
but improperly, 
Peace, good queen ! 
O whet not on thefe too, too furious peers 5 


For blefied are the peace-makers ! Shatk/peare. 
Since Calfius firit did wet me againit Cæfar, 

I have not flept. Sbuk/peare. 
J will whet on the king. Shak/peare. 


He favoured the chriltian merchants; and, the 
more to whet him forwards, the baffla had cune 
ningly infinuated into his acquaintance one Mu- 
iearabe. Knolles. 

Let not thy deep bitternefs beget 
Carelets defpairin me; for that will teher 
My mind to fcorn. Donne. 

The caufe why onions, falt, and pepper, in baked 
meats, move appetite, is by vellication of thole 
nerves; for motion werterb. Bacon, 

A difpofition in the king began to he difcovered, 
which, nourifhed and wherted on by bad counfcllorsy 
proved the blot of his times; which was the cruth- 
ing treafure out of his fubjects purfes by penal laws. 

Bacon, 

'Tis fad that we thould facrifice the chuich’s 

peace to the wetting and influming of a little vain 


curiofity. Ducay of Piety. 
Great contemporaries whet and cultivate each 
other. Dryden, 


Himfclf invented firt the fhining (hare, 
And wetted human indullry by care; 
Nor fufter’d Moth to trutt his aGiive reign. Dryden. 


WHET, v. /. [trom the verb, ] 


WHE 


t. The act of fharpening. 
z. Any thing that makes hungry, as a 
dram. 
An iv’ry table is acertain wher; 
You would not think how heartily he "II eat. 
Dryden. 
He affited at four hundred bowls of punch, not 
to mention fips, drams, and wets. SpeGator. 
WHE'THER. adv, [hpeden, Saxon.] A 
particle expreffing one part of a disjunc- 
tive queftion in oppofition to the other : 
anfwered by or. 
As they, fo we have likewife a publick form, 


how to ferve God both morning and evening, we-. 


ther fermons may be had or no. Hooker, 
Refolve whether you will or no. Sbhak/peare. 
Perkin’s three counfellors regiftered themlclves 
fantuary-men; and wether upon pardon obtained, 
er continuance within the privilege, they were not 
procecded with. bacon. 
If we adjoin to the lords, wherher they prevail or 
not, we engulph ourlelves into affured danger 
Hayward. 
Then didft thou found that order; whether love 
Or vittory thy royal thoughts did move, 
Each was a noble caufe. Denham. 
It has been the queftion of fome curious wits, 
Whether in the world there are more heads or feet ? 
Holyday 
Epictetus forbids a man, on fuch an occafiun, to 
conlult with the oracle whether he thould do it or 
no, it being neceffaryto be done. Decay of Piety. 
I berber by health or ficknefs, life or death, mercy 


is ftll contriving and carrying on the fpiritual good |! 


of all who love God. South. 
This affiltance is only offered to men, and not 
forced upon them whether they will or no. 
Tillotfon. 
When our foreign trade exceeds our exportation 
of commodities, our money mult goto pay our debts, 
whether melted or note Locke. 
Whetber it be that the richeft of thefe difcoveries 
fall not into the pope’s hands, or for fome other 
realon, the prince of Farnefe will keep this feat trom 
being turned up, tll qne of his own tamily is in the 
chair. Adidifon, 


WHETHER. pronoun. Which of two. 
Whither when they came, they fell at words 
Bebetber ot them thould be the lord of lords. 
Spenfer. 
!W berber of them twain did the will of his tather? 
Matthew. 
Whether is more beneficial, that we fhould have 
the fame yearly quantity of heat diftributed equally, 
or a greater hare in fummer, and in winter a lefs ? 
Bearley. 
Let them take whetber they will: if they de- 
duce all animals from tingle pairs, even to make 


the fecond of a pair, is to write after a Copy. 
Bentley. 


Wue'rstone, u fo [whet and fone. ] 
Stone on which any thing is whetted, or 


rubbed to make it fharp. 

The minds of the afflicted do never think they 
have fully conceived the weight or meafure of their 
own woe: they ufe their affection as a wel fone 
both to wit and memory. Flooker, 

What avail'd her refolution chafte, 
Whole foberett looks were whet/tones to defire ? 
Fairfax. 

Thefe the whefone sharps to eat, 

And cry, millitones are good meat. Ben Fonfon. 

Diligence 1s to the underttinding as the wher- 
fione to the razor; but the will is the hand that 
mult apply the one to the other. South. 

A whetffone is not an initrument to carve with, 
but it tharpens thofe that da, Shad/peare Llai ated. 


Wue'rter. ». /. (from whet] One that 


whets or tharpens. 
Lave and enmity are notable tweherters and quick- 
ners of the fpirit of Inte in all animals. More 


WHEY. #./ [hpoeg, Sax. wey, Dutch, } 

1. The thin or ferous part of milk, from 
which the oleofe or grumous part is fe- 
parated. 


WHI 


I'll make you feed on curds and whey. 
Shalf[peare. 
Milk is nothing but blood turned white, by being 
diluted with a greater quantity of ferum or wd-y in 
the glandules ot the breatt. Harvey. 

2. Je is ufed of any thing white and thin. 
Thofe linen cheeks of thine 

Are counfellors to fear. What, foldiers wey face ! 
Sbat/peare, 


Wue'vyey. } adj. [from whey.]  Partak- 
Wre/yish,§ ing of whey ; refembling 
whey. 

Thofe medicines being opening and piercing, for- 
tify the operation of the liver, in fending down the | 
urheyey part of the blood to the reins. Bacon. 

He that quafts 
Such wAeyi/) liquors, oit with cholick pangs 
He'll roar. Philips. 


Weer I 


Three pipes after dinner he corftantly fmokes, 

And feafons his wéiffs with impertinent jokes. 
Prior. 
Nick pulled out a boatfwain’s whiltle: upon the 
firk whiff the tradefmcn came Jumping in. 
Arbuthnet. 
To WHi'FFLeE. ve n, [from whiff.) ‘To 
move inconttantly, as if driven by a puiF 
of wind, 

Nothing is more familiar, than fora whiffing 
fop, that has not une grain of the fenfe of a man of 
honour, 10 play the hero. L Eftrange. 

Was our reafon given to be thus puff’d about, 
Like a dry leaf, an idle (traw, a feather, 

The fport of ev'ry wh pling blatt that blows ? 
Rowe, 

A perfon of a whiffling and unfteady turn of miad 
cannot keep clofe to a point of controverfy, but 
wanders from it perpetually. Wats. 


WHICH. prov. [hpile, Sax, welk, Dutch. ] WHI'FFLER. Ne Wc [ from avhiffie. | 
NG The pronoun relative, relating to things. i A harbinger ; probably one with a hora 


The apottles term it the pledge of our heavenly 
inheritance, fometimes the handiel or earncit of that 
which is to come. Hooker. 

In deltruction by deluge, the remnant which hap 
to be referved are ignorant. Bacon. 

To which their wantof judging abilities, add alfo 
their want of opportunity to apply to fuch contider- 
ation as may let them into the true goodnefs and 
evil of things, which are qualities wich feldom 
difplay themleives to the fir view. 

The queen ot turies by their fide is fet, 
And fnatches from their mouths th' untafted meat, 
Ibico st they touch, her kiling {nakes the rears. 

Dryden. 

After the feveral earths, confider the parts of the 
furface of this globe wich are barren, as fand and 
rocks. Locke. 

2. lt had formerly fometimes zhe before it. 

Do they not blafpheme that worthy name by te 
wbich ye are called? James. 
. it formerly was ufed for who, and re- 

lated likewife to perfons: asin the firit 
words of the Lord’s Prayer. 

The Almighty, which giveth wifdom to whom- 
foever it pleaieth him, did, for the good of hischurch, 
Ray thole eager affections. Hooker, 

Do you hear, fir, of a battle 2—— 

Every one hears that, 
liich can diinguith found. Shak/peare. 
triad I beenthere, wbich ama filly woman, 
The foldiers ould have tofs’d me on their pikes 
Before 1 would have granted to thata&t. = Shak/p. 
4. The genitive ot avhich, as well as of 
who, is whofe; but whofe, as derived 
from which, is fcarcely ufed but in 
oetry. 

Of man’s firft difobedience, and the fruit 
Ot that forbidden tree, whofe mortal tahe. 

; Milton, 
5- It is fometimes a demonftrative: as, 


take which you will. 
What is the night ?— 
——Almoft at odds with morning, whichis which, 
Sharfpeare, 
6. It is fometimes an interrogative: as, 
which is the man ? 
Which of you convinceth me of fin? Jobn. 
Kor wbich of thefe works do ye ftone me? 


Jobn. 
Two fair twins, 
The puzzled flrangers wbich is which enquire. 
Ticked, 


WHICHSOE VER. prow. [which and /oever, | 
Whether one or the other. 

Heoichfoeucr of thefe he takes, and how often 

fvever he doubles it, he finds that he is not one jot 


nearer the end of fuch addition at Arlt fetting out. 
Locke. 


WHIFF. 2. f. [chwyth Welfh.] A blah; 
a puff of wind. : 
Pyrrhus at Priam drives, in rage ftrikes wide; 
But with the whiff and wind of his fell fword 
‘Th’ unnerved father falls. Nbak/peare, 
It fome uufav’ry whiz betray the crime, 
Invent a quarrel ftraight. } 


Dryden. 


South. | 


or trumpet. 

The beach 
Pales in the flood with ‘nen, with wives and boys, 
Whole fhauts and claps ou voice the deep-mouth’d 


fea, 
Which, hkea mighty ehiffer ’fore the king, 
Seems to prepare his way. Shakf{peare. 
2. One of no confequence ; one moved 


with a whiff or puff. 

Our fine young ladies retain in their fervice a 
great number of fupernumerary und inlignificant 
fellows, which they ufe like wd4ijlers, and com- 
monly call {toeing-horns. Spetacor. 

Every wAifficr in alaced coat, who frequents the 
chocolate-houfe, fhall talk of the conititutson. 


Swift 
WHIG. x. f. [hpeg, Saxon. ] 
Dee whey. 
2. ‘Ihe name of a faCtion. 

‘he fouth-weit counties of Scotland have feldom 
corn enough to ferve them through the year; and 
the northern parts producing more than they necd, 
thole in the weft come in the fummer to buy at 
Leith the ftores that come from the north; and 
froma word, whigzam, uled in driving their horfesy 
all that drove were called the whiggamors, and 
ihorter the wigs, Now in that year, betore the 
news came down of duke Hamilton’s deteat, the 
miniftsrs animated their people to rife ənd march 
to Edinburgh; and they came up marching at the 
head of their parithes with an unheard-of tury, pray- 
ing and preaching all the way as they came. The 
marquis of Argyle and his party came and headed 
them, they being about fix thoufand. This was 
called the whiggamors inroad; and, everafter that, 
all that oppofed the court came in contempt to be 
called whigs: and trom Scotland the word was 
brought into England, where it is now one of our 
unhappy termsot difunion. Burnet, 

Whoever has a true value for church and Rate, 
fhould avoid the extremes of wiz for the fake of 
the former, and the extremes of tory on the account 


of the latter. Swift, 
Wui'coisn. adj, [from whig.) Rela- 
ting to the whigs. 
She ’Il prove herlelf a tory plain, 
From principles the whigs maintain ; 
And, to defend the wéigy//b caufey 
Her topicks from the tories draws. Swift. 


WHI'GGISM. 2 f. [from awhig.] ‘The 


notions of a whig. 

I could quote pallages tromffty pamphlets, wholly 

made up ot whiggijin and atheilm, Swi/t. 
WHILE. wm j. [ weil, Germ, hpile, Sax.] 
Time ; fpace of time; 

Ii my beauty be any tiag, then let it obtain 
this much of you, that you will remain fome ubile 
in this company, to eate your own travel and our 
folitarinefs. Sidney. 

l have ften her rife from her bed, and again re- 
turu to bed; yet all this wéze in a molt fait fleep, 

Sbhakfpeare, 
One while we thought him isnocent, 
And thea w’ accus’d the conful. ben Jenrfon. 
We faw him feeding come, 
And on bis secke a burthen jegging home, 
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Moft highly huze, of fcre-wood; which the pile 
Vhaticd his fire fupplide all fugper while. 
Chapman. 
I hope all ingenuous perfons will advertife me 
fairly, if they think it worth their while, of what 
they diflike init. Digby. 
Paufiog a wiley thus to herfelf the mus‘d 
Milon. 
How couldit thou look for other, but that God 
fhould condemn thee tor the doing of things for 
which thine own confcience did condemn thee all 
the whi/e thou watt doing of them ? Tillotfon 
That which I have all this while been endeavour- 
ing to convince men to, is no other but what God 
himfeli doth particwarly recommend.  Tillotfon. 
Few, without the hope of another life, would 
think it worth their®ebile to live above the allure- 
ments of fenfe. Atterbury. 
What fate has difpos’d of the papers, 'us not 


worth while to tell. Locke. 
WHILE 4 
i idv. xon. Mhil 
Av es ) ad [hpile, Saxo hiles 


oe ae is now out of ufe. ] 
t. During the time that. 
Whiles I was protector, 
Pity was all the fault that was in me Seak/peare, 

What we have, we prize not to the worth 
Wihyiles we enjoy it; but being lackt and lolt, 

Why then we rack the value. Saakfpeares 

Repeated, while the fedentary earth 
Attains her end. Milton. 

2. As long as. 

Ufe your memory; you will fenfibly experience a 
gradual-wmaprovement, while you take care not to 
overload it. Waits. 

3. Atthe fame time that. 

Whiles by the experiment of this miniftration 
they glorify God, for your profeifed fubjection unto 
the gofpel 2 Corinthians. 

Can he imagine that God fends forth an irretiiti- 
ble ttrength againft fome fins, w4i//? in others he 
perimits men a power of repelling his grace ? 

Decay of Piety. 

All hearts fhall bend, andev’ry voice st rs 
In loud app auding shouts rejoice 5 
bY hile all his gracious afpect praife, 
And crowds grow loyal as they gaze. 

He fils attentive to his own applaufe; 
While wits and templars ev'ry fentence raife, 
And wonder with a fvolifh tace of praile. 


R i On. 


Pope. 
Jo WHILE. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
loiter. 

Men guilty this way never have obferved that the 
whiling ume, the gathering together, and waiting a 
little before dinner, is the molt awkwardly palied 
away of any. Spectator. 

WHILE/RE. adv. [avhbile and ere, or be- 
fore | A little while ago; ere while. 
Not in ufe. 

That curfed wight from whom I "fcap'd whilere, 
A man of hell, that calls himfelf Defpair, Spen/er. 

Let us bejocund: will you troul the catch | 
You taught me but wile-ere ? 

Thofe armies, that while-ere 
Affrighted all the world, by him ftruck dead with 


fear. Drayton, 
Here lies Hobbinol, our thepherd wwi/ere. 
Raleigh. 


He who, with all heaven’s heraldry, wéi/ere 
Enter’d the world, now bleeds to give us eafe 


Milton. | 


Wu1'tom, adv. [hplom, Saxon, that is, 
once on a time.) Formerly; once; of 


old. Not in ufe. 


Where now the ftudious lawyers have their bow- 
ers, 

There whilom wont the Templar nights abide, 

Till they decayed through pride. Spenfer 
In northern clime a val’rous knight 

Did wbi/om kill his bearan fight, 

And wound a fiddler. Fludibras. 
Yet art thou not inglorious in thy fate; 

For fo Apollo, with unweeting hand, 

bVbilum did flay his dearly loved mate. Milton. 


WHIM., 2. /. [This word is derived by 
Skinner from a thing turning round ; nor 


e 


Shuakfpeare. | 


W HI 


can I find any etymology more proba- 
ble.) A freak; an odd fancy; a ca- 
rice ; an irregular motion of defire. 
All the fuperfluous wbivrs relate, 
That fill a female gamefter’s pate. Swift, 
He learnt his whims and high-flown notions too, 
Such as fine men adopt, and hne men rue. Harte. 


To Wui'MPER. v. n. [ewimmeren, Ger- 
3 


man.] Tocry without any loud noife. 
The father by his authority thould always ftop 
this fort of crying, and Glence their whimpering. 
Locke, 
A laughing, toying, wheedling, wbimp’'ring fhe 
Shall make him amble on a goffip’s meflage. Rowe. 
In peals of thunder now (he roars, and now 
She gently zwbimpers like a lowing cow. Swift. 
Wui/meptepd, «dj [I fuppofe from 
avhimper.| This word feems to mean 
diftorted with crying. 
This aebimpled, whining, purblind, wayward 
bov, 
This figuior Junio’s giant dwarf, Dan Cupid, 
Regent of love-rhimes, lord of folded arms, 
Th’ annointed fovereign of fighs and groans. 
Shak/peare. 
Wui'msey. x, /. [only another form of 
the word whim.) A freak ; a caprice; 
an odd fancy ; a whim. 
At thisrate a pretended freak or whim/ey may be 
palliated. L'Eftrange. 
All the ridiculous and extravagant thapes that can 
be imagined, all the fancies and zuAimfes of poets 


and painters, and Egyptian idolaters, it fo be they | 


are confiftent with life and propagation, would be 
now actually in being if our atheifts notion were 
true. Ray. 
So now, as health or temper changesy 
In larger compafs Alma ranges ; 
This day below, the next above, 
As light or folid wines move. Prior. 
What I fpeak, my tair Chloe, and what I write, 
fhows 
The difference there is betwixt nature and art ; 
l court others in verfe, but I love thee in profe; 
And they have my whimfies, but thou haft my heart. 
Prior. 
Oranges in ewwhimfey-boards went round. King. 
He {poke with fuch a fedate and undilturbed 
mind, that I could not impute it to melancholy, or 
a fplenetick wdim/ey. Blackmore. 
Th’ extravagance of poetry 
ls at a lofs for figures to exprefs 


Men’s folly, wim/tes, and inconftancy. = Swifr. 


Wrui'MsicalL. adj.[from whin/cy.] Freak- 


ifh ; capricious ; oddly fanciful. 

In another circumftance | am particular, or, as 
my neighbours call me, whim/ficol: as my garden 
invites into it all the birds, 1 do not fuffer any one to 
deftroy their netts. Adds ifon. 

Wun. 2 fi [chavyz, Welth ; genifia fpi- 
noja, Latin.| Furze; gorfe. 
With wins or with furzes thy hovel renew. 
Tuffer. 
Plants that have prickles in their leaf are holly, 
juniper, wbin-bufh, and thittle. Bacon. 
To WHine. v. x. [pantan, Saxon; wee- 
nen, Dutch; cwyno, Welfh ] To la- 
ment in low murmurs ; to make a plain- 
tive noife; to moan meanly and effemi- 
nately. 

They came tothe wood, where the hounds were 
in couples ftaying their coming, but witha whining 
accent craving liberty. Sidney. 

At his nurfe’s tears 
He whin’d and roar’d away your victory, 
That pages blufk’d at him. Shak/fpeare. 
Twice and once the hedge-pig win’d,  Shak/p. 
Whip him, 
Till, like a boy, you fee him cringe his face, 
And whine aloud for mercy. Shakfpeare. 

The common people have a whining tone and 
accent in their fpeech, as if they did {till fuffer fome 
oppreffion. Davies. 

Then if we whine, look pale, 

And tell our tales 


WHI 


Men are in pain 
For usagain; 
So neither fpeaking doth become 


The lover’s ftate, nor being dumb Sucking. 
He made a viler noife than {wine 
In windy weather, when they whine. = Exdibras. 


Some, under theep's cloathing, had the properties 
of wolves; that is, they could w4ize and howl, as 


well as bite and devour. Southe 
] was not born fo bafe to flatter crowds, 
And move your pity by a whining tale. Dryden. 


Laughing at their whining may perhaps be the 
proper method. Lockes 
Lite was given for noble purpofes; and therefore 
it mult not be facrificed to a quarrel, nor whined 
away ın love. Collier. 
Upon a gencral mourning, mercers and woollen- 
drapers would in four-and-twenty hours raife their 
cloths and filks. to above a double price; and, it the 
niourning continued loog, come whining with peti- 
tious tothe court, that they were read to ttarve. 
Swift. 
WHINE. x. f. [from the verb.) Plaintive 
noife; mean or affeéted complaint. 
The favourable opinion of men comes oftentimes 
by a few demure looks and affected whircs, fet otf 
with fome odd devotional poftures and grimaces. 


Southe 
Thy hateful tuire of woe 
Breaks in upon my forrows, and diltracts 
My jarring fenfes with thy beggar’s cry. Rowe. 


To WHI'NNY. vu n. [Ainnio, Latin; from 
the found.] ‘To make a noife likea 
horfe or colt. 


WHI'’'NYARD. x. /e [pinnan and ane, to 
ain honour, Saxon. Skinner. 1 know 
not whether this word was ever ufed feri- 
oufly, and therefore perhaps it might be 
denominated in contempt from whin, a 
a tool to cut avhins,}] A fword: incon. 
tempt. 
He fnatch'd his whizyard up, that fled 
When he was falling ott his tteed. Hudibras, 
To WHIP. v. a. [hpeopan, Saxon ; wip- 
pers Dutch, ] 
1. To ftrike with any thing tough and 
flexible. 


He took 
The harnefs‘d Reeds, that (till with horror fhook, 
And plies them with the lath, and whips em on; 
And, ashe wbips, upbraids ’em with his fon. 


Addijon, 
2. To few flightly. 

In half-qwipe mullin needles ufelefs lie. Gay. 
. To drive with lahhes. 

This unbeard faucinefs, and boyith troops, 
The king doth fmile at; and is well prepar’d 
To whip this dwartith war, thefe pigmy arms, 
From out the circle of his territories. Sbak/peare, 


Let’s whip thefe itragglers o’er the fess again : 
Lath hence thefe over-weening rags of France, 
Thefe famith'd beggars. Shatfpeare, 

Since I pluckt geefey play’d truant, and whips 
top, | knew not what it was to be beaten till lately. 

Shak/peares 

Ifordered every day to whip his top fo long as to 
make him weary, he will with for his book, if you 
promife it him asa reward of having whipt his top 
luttily quite out. Locke, 

Me bipt cream; unfortified with wine orfenfe ! 
Froth'd by that dattera mufe, Indiflerence. Harte. 
. To correét with lathes. 

I'll leave you to the hearing of the caufe, 

Hoping you'll tind good caufe to udp them all. 
Shak/peare. 
Reafon with the fellow, 
Before you punifh him, where he heard this, 
Leit you thould chance to wip your information. 
Sbhak/pearee 
Hourly we fee fome raw pin-feather'd thing 
Attempt to mount, and fights and heroes fing, 
Who tor falfe quantities was hipt at fchool 
But t'otherday, and breaking grammar-rule. Dryd, 
How did he return this haughty brave, 
Who whips the winds, and made the fea his flave ? 
Dryden, 


WHI 


This requires more than fetting children a tafk, 
and whipping them, without any more ado, if it be 
not done to our fancy. Lecke. 

Oh chain me! whip me! let me be the fcorn 
OFf ford:d rabbles and infulting crowds ! 
Give me but hfe. Sonith, 

Heirs to titles and large cftates have a weaknefs in 
their eyes, and are not able to bear the pain and in- 
dignity of whipping. Swift. 
. To lath with farcafm. 

They would whip ine with their fine wits, till I 
was as creit-fallen as a dried pear. Shak/peare, 


6. To inwrap. 


Its (tring is firmly whbipt about with {mall gut, ! 


that it may the eafier move in the edge of the row- 
ler. Moxon. 


Jo Wipe. v. a. To take any thing 
nimbly : always with a particle afcer- 
taining the fenfe ; as, out, ov, up, away. 
A ludicrous ufe. 

In his lawlefs fit, 
Behind the arras hearing fomething ftir, 
He whipt his rapier cuf, and cries, a rat | 
And 'n this brainith apprehenfion kills 
T'he unfeen good old man. Shakfpeare. 
She in a hurry whips up her darling under her 
arm. L' Eftrange. 
Raile yourfelf upon your hinder legs, and then 
ftretch out your head: can eafily wip up to your 
horns, and fo out of the well. L’ Eftrange. 
Brifk Sulan whips her linen from the ropes 
Whiltt the firit drizzling thow’r 1s born aflope. 
Swift. 
Thus difpofed, it lies ready for you to whip it out 
in a moment. Swift. 
Jo Wuie. v. n. To move nimbly, A 


Judicrous word. ; 

Two friends travelling together, met a bear upon 
the way: the one whips up a tree, and the other 
throws him(elf flat upon the ground, L'E/frange, 

The fimple ’fquire made a fudden ftart to follow ; 
but the juftice of the quorum whipped between 

Tatler. 
WHIP. x. f. [hpeop, Saxon.] An inttru- 
ment of correction tough and pliant. 
There fat inferoal Pain, 
And faf betide him fat tumultuous Strife ; 

The one in hand an iron whip did Arain, 

The othcr brandithed a bloody knite. Spenfer. 
Put in ev’ry honett hand a whip, 
To lath the rafcat naked through the world. Shat/ 

Love is merely a madnels, and deferves as well a 
dark-houfe and a whip as madmen do. Sbhukipeare. 

High on her head the rears two twilted fnakes ; 
Her chain the rattles, and her whip the thakes. 

Dryden. 

To his right hand he holds the wip, with which 

he ts fuppofed tə drive the horfes of the fun. Dry, 


WHir ana /pur. With the utmoft hake. 
Each ttaunch polemick 
Come whip and pur, and dath’d thro’ thin and 
thick. Dunciad. 
Wur'rcorn., x. /. (whip and cord.} Cord 


of which lafhes are made. 
In Raphael’s firt works are many (mall foldings, 


often repeated, which look like fo many whipcords. 
Dryden. 


a! i | 
WHI/'PGRAFTING. #. Je [In gardening. } 


A kind of gratting. 
Wureua nb. 2. f. [whip and hand.) Ad- 
vantage over. 

The archangel, when D:fco.d was reftive, and 
would not be drawn from her beloved monattery 
with fair words, has the wéipband of her, and 
drags her out with many ttripes. Dryden. 


Watiecasn. ze f The lath or fmall end 
of a whip. 


Have whip/a/b wel Knotted and cartrope inough. 

Tuffer. 

Wii'prer. z. / [from whip.) One who 
punifhes with whipping. 

Love is merely a madnefs, and deferves as well a 
datk-houfe and a whip as madmen do; and the 
reafon why they are not fo punithed is, that the 
wbippers are in love too. Shuak/peare. 


W HI 
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Wrileptncpost. ve f. [whip and fof.]| 2. Any thing moved with rapid rotation, 


A pillar to which criminals are bound 
when they are lafhed. 

Could not the whippingp/? prevail, 

With all its chet'rick, mor the jail, 

To keep trom Haying fcourge thy {kin, 

And ancle tree from iron gin? Hudibras, 
WuHi'esaw, a. f. [whip and faw.} 

The whipfaw is ufed by joiners to faw fuch great 
pieces of ftutt that the handfaw will not cafily reach 
through. Moxon 

Wut'pstarr. 2. fe [On fhipboard.] A 

iece of wood faftened to the helm, 

which the fteerfinan holds in his hand to 

move the helm and turn the hip. Bailey. 

WHI'PSTER. xe J. [froin whipa] A nimble 
fellow. 

] am not valiant neither; 

But ev'ry puny whipfer gets my fword. Shak/peare. 

Give that whip/fer but his errand, 


He takes my lord chief juftice’ warrant. Prior. 
Wirt, for whipped. 
In Bridewel a number be fript, 
Leffe worthie than theefe to be wipt, Tuffer. 


To WHIRL. v. a. [hpýnpan, Saxon ; 
avirbelen, Dut.] To turn round rapidly. 
My thoughts are whirled like a potter’s wheel : 
I know not where ! am, nor what I do. Séak/p. 
He whirls his fword around without delay, 
And hews though adverfe foes an ample way. Dryd. 
With his full force he wird’d it hrft around ; 
But the foft yielding air receiv’d the wound. Dryd. 
The Stygian flood, 
Fallin2 from on high, with bellowing found 
Whirls the black waves and rattling ftones around. 
Adidijon. 
With impetuous motion wir/'d apace, 
This magick wheel {till moves, yet keeps its place. 
Granville. 
They have ever been taught by their fenfes, that 
the funy with all the planets and the fixed ttars, are 
whirled round this little globe. Faits. 
To WHIRL. V. He 


1. To run round rapidly. 
He, rapt with wirding wheels, inflames the fkyen 
With fire not made to burn, but fairly for to hine. 
Spenfer. 
Five moons were feen to-night, 
Four fixed, and the fifth did w4/r/ about 
The other tour in wond’rous motion. Shak/peare. 
As young ttriplings whip the top for fport 
On the fmooth pavement of an empty court, 
The wooden engine flies and w/r/s about, 
Adinir'd with clamours of the beardlefs rout. 
D.» yden. 
Wild and ditrated with their fears, 
They juftling piunge amidit the founding deeps ; 
The flood away the ftruggling {quadron weeps, 
And men, aod arms, and horfes wbirding bears. 
Sniiih. 
2. To move haftily. 
She what he fwears regards no more 
Than the deat rocks when the loud billows roar ; 
But whirl d away to fhuo his hateful fight, 


Hid in the toret. — Dryden. 
WHIRL. a. /. [from the verb. ] 
Ie Gyration; quick rotation; circular 


motion ; rapid circumvolution. 


’T were well your judgments but in plays did range; 


But ev’n your follies ana debauches change 
With fuch a wbir/, the poets of your age 
Are tir’d, aug cannot fcore them on the ftage. 
Dryden. 
Wings raile my feet; I’m pleas'd to mount on 
high, 
Trace all the mazes of the liquid fky ; 
Their various turnings and their whirls declare, 
And live in the vait regions of the air. Creech. 
Nor wird of time, nor flight of years, can waite. 
Creech, 
I have been watching what thoughts came up 10 
the wdirl of fancy, that were worth communica- 
ting: Pope. 
How the car rattles, how its kindling wheeis 
Smoke in the wird the circling fand afcends, 
And in the noble duft the chariot ’s lot, Saith. 


For though in dreadful wsr/s we hung 
High on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert not flow to hear, 
Nor impotent to fave. Spelat, 
WHI'RLBAT. a Ja [ahirl and bar.) Any 

thing moved rapidly round to give a 

blow. Itis frequently ufed by the poets 

for the ancient ceftus. 

At whirlbat he had fluin many, and was now 
himfelf Nain by Pollux. L' Efl- ange. 
The wéir/bat's talling blow they nimbly thun, 
And win the race ere they begin to run, Crecch. 

The guardian angels of kingdoms he rejeQted, as 
Dares did the whir/buts of Evyx, when they were 
thrown before him by Entellus. Lsryden. 
The whirdlat and the rapid race Mall be 

R-ferv'd tor Czlar, and ordain’d by me. Dryden. 
WHI'RLBONE. ze fe ‘The patella; the cap 

of the knee. Ainfworth, 
WHI'RLIGIG. 2. fe [whirl and gig.) A 

toy which children fpin round. 
He found that marbles taught him percuffion, and 
whirligigs the axis in peritrochio. Arb. and Pope, 
That fince they gave things their beginning, 

And fet this wéirligig a-fpinninge Prior. 
Wui'rcpip. lz. / [hpynfpole, Sax. } 
WnHi'rRLPOOL. § A place where the water 

moves circularly, and draws whatever 

comes within the circle toward its centre ; 


a vortex. 
Poor Tom! whom the foul fiend hath led through 
ford and whirlpool, o'er bog and quagmire. Shuk/, 
In the fathomlefs profound 
Down funk they, like a falling ftone, 
By raging wAir/pits overthrown. Sandys. 
‘This calm of heaven, this mermaid’s melody, 
Into an unfeen whirlpool draws you fait, 
And in a moment finks you Dryden. 
Send forth, ye wife! fend forth your lab'ring 
thought: 
Let it return with empty notions fraught 
Of airy columns every moment broke, 
Of circling whirlpools, and of (pheres of fmoke. 
Prior, 
There might arife fome vertiginous motions or 
whirlpools in the matter of the chaos, whereby the 
atoms mult be thruft and crowded to the middle of 
thofe whirlpools, and there conitipate one another 
into great folad bodies Bentley. 
WHIRLWIND. 2./. [averbelwind, Gerin.] 


A ttormy wind moving circularly. 

In the very torrent and whirlwind of your paf- 
fion, beget a temperance that may give it fmuoth- 
nefs. Shakfpeare. 

With whirlwinds from beneath the tofs’d the 

hip, 
And bare Pog the bofom of the deep. Dryden. 
WarARING. adj. A word formed in iui- 
tation of the found expreifed by it. 

From the brake the whirring pheafant {prings, 

And mounts exulting on triumphant wings. Pope. 


WHISK. xz. fJ. [svychen, to wipe, Germ. } 
1. A {mall befom, or brubh. 


The white of an egg, though in part tranfparentg 
yet being long agitated with 2 uf or fpoon, lofes 
its tranfparency. Boyle. 

If you break any china with the top of the 
whifk on the mantle-tree, gather up the frazmentse 

Swift, 


| 2e A part of a woman’s drefs, 


An eafy means to prevent being one farthicg the 
worfe for tlle abatement of iuterett, is wearing a 


lawn wife inttead of a point de Venice. Child. 
Jo WHISK. tea. (wif/chen, to wipe, Germ. ] 
1. To {weep with a {mall befom. 
2. To move nimbly, as when one f{weeps. 

Cardan believ'd great {tates depend 

Upon the tip o° th” bear’s tarl’s end; 

Thar, as the wi/e'd it t’wards the fun, 

Strow’d mighty empires up and down,  Hudibran 
WHI’SKER. ze /. [from wwh:/k.] The hair 

growing on the upper lip unfhayen; the 

muftachio, 

| 
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A faerifice to fall of ftate, 
Whole thread of life the fatal fitters 
Did twit together with its whi kers. 
Behold four kirgs, in majelty rever'd, 
With hoary a>/ers and a forky beard. Pope. 
A painter added a pair of wd ykers to the face. 
Addifsn. 
Jo WHISPER. v. 2 [avif/peren, Dutch. | 
To fpeak with a low voice, fo as not to 
be heard hut by the ear clofe to the 
fpeaker; to fpeak with fufpicion or 
timorous caution, 
bie fometime with fearful countenance would defire 
the king to look to himfelf; for that all the court and 
city were full of wdi/oerings, and expectation ot 
feme fudden change. ; Sidney. 
All that hate me w4//per together again{t me. 
Pfainis. 
In fpeech of man, the wai/pering or fulurrus, 
whether louder or fofter is an interior found; but 
the {peaking out is an exterior found ; and therefore 
you can never make a tone, nor fing, in whi/per= 
ing, but in fpeech you may. 
The king Acettis calls; 
Then foltly whi/fer'd in her faithful ear, 
And bade his daughters atthe rites appear. Pope. 
lt is as ofenlive to fpeax wit in a fool’s company, 
as it would be il! manners to whif/per in it: hess 
difplealed at both, becaufe he is ignorant of what is 
faid. Pape. 
The hollow w/i/p’rixg breeze, the pliant rills 
Purle down amid the twitted roots. Thenifen. 
To WHISPER. Ue a- 
1. To addrefs in a low voice. 
When they talk of him, they thake their heads, 
And whi'per one another in the care Shakfpeare. 
Give forrow words; the grief that does not {peak 
MW hifpers the o'criraught heart, and bids it break. 
Shak/peure. 
He firt whif/pers the man in the ear, that tuch a 
man thould think fuch a card. Bacon. 
The tteward w'hifpered the young Templar, that’s 
truc to my knowledge. Tatier. 
2. To utter in a low voice. 
You have heard of the news abroad, I mean the 
whi/pered ones; tor they arc yet but ear-kiffing ar- 
guments. Shak/peare. 


Uadibras. 


Bacon. 
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Sit and eat your bread, 
Nor whifper more a Word; or get ye gone, 

And weepe withont doors. Chapman. 
They might buzz and whifper it one to another, 
end, tacitly withdrawing from the apoftles, noite it 
about the city. Bentley. 

3. To prompt fecretly. 

Charles the emperor, 

Under pretence to fee the queen his aunt, 
For 't was indeed his colour, but he came 
Lo whifper Wolfey, here makes vilitation. Shat. 
WHI'SPER. 2. f. [from the verb.] A low 
foft voice; cautious and timorous fpeech. 
The extenfion is more in tones than in {peech 5 
therefore the inward voice or whi/per cannot give a 
tone. Bacon. 


StnQly obferve the firk hints and whi/pers of i 


gcod and evil that pafs in the heart, and this will 
keep conf:ience quick and vigilant. South. 


Soft wbif/pers through th’ alfembly went. Dryden. 
He unca.l’d, his patron to controul, 


Divulg'd the fecret wAi/pers of his foul. Dryden. 
With fuch like talfe wifpers, in tormer reigns, 
the ears of princes have been poiloned. Datnant. 
WHISPERER. x. f. [from whi/per. ] 
t. One that freaks low. 
2. A private talker; a teller of fecrets; a 
conveyer of intelligence. 
Kings truit in eunuchs hath rather been as to 
good fpials and good whi/perers than good magif- 
tates. Bacon. 


Wrist. [This word is called by Skinner, 
who feldom errs, an interje€tion com- 
manding filence, and fo it is commonly 
ufed ; but Shak/pcare ufes it as a verb, 
and Milton as an adjective or a par- 
ticiple. | 

t. Are filent, 


YV VER 


Come unto thefe yellow fands, 
And then take hands; 
Curt'fied when you have, and kift, 
The wild waves wh./?, 
2. orill; filent; put to filence, 


‘The winds, with wonder aiff, 
Smoothly the waters kifs’d, 


Whifpering new joys to the mild ocean. 


3. Be fill. 


WHIST. 2 f A game at cards, requiring 
clofe attention and filence: vulgarly pro- 
nounced w/e. 

Theclergyman ufed to play at wif and fwobbers. 


Swift. 
Whiff awhile 
Walks his grave round, beneath a cloud of fmoke 
Wreath'd fragrant from the pipe. ` Thimfon, 
To WHISTLE. ven. [hpiyprian, Saxon; 
fiiulo, Latin. | 
1. To forim akind of mufical found by an 
inarticulate modulation of the breath. 
l ’ve watch’d and travell’d hard : 
Some time J thall fleep out, the ret PI wife. 


Shak/peare. 
Let one whifle at the one end of a trunk, and 


hold your ear at the other, and the found thall trike 


AN bakfpeare, 


Ailton. 


fo harp as you can fcarce endure it. Bacon. 
While the plowman near at hand 
Wihifiles o'er the furrow ’d land, Milton. 


Should Bertran found his trumpets, 
And Torrifmond but w/e through his fingers, 
tle draws his army off. Dryden, 
He whiflled as he went for want of thought. 
Dryden. 
The ploughman leaves the tafk of day, 
And trudging homeward wifles on the way. Gay. 
2. To make a found with a {mall wind in- 
Rrument. 
3. To found thrill. 
His big manly voice 
Changing again toward childith treble pipes, 
He whifiles in his found. Shak/peare, 
Soft whifpers run along the leafy woods, 
And mountains qwi/?/e to the murm'ring fonds, 
Dryden. 
Rhætus from the hearth a burning brand 
Selects, and whirling waves; till from his hand 
The fire took flame, then dath'd it from the right 
On fair Charaxus’ temples, near the fight 
Then whifiling pat came on. Dryden, 
When winged deaths in cubi/tling arrows fiy, 
Wilt thou, though wounded, yet undaunted flay, 
Perform thy part, and thare the dangerous day ? 
Prior, 
The wild winds wh:/?le, and the billows roar, 
The fplitting raft the turious tempeit tore. Pope. 


To Wui'stTLe.v.a. Tocall by a whittle. 
Let him wif/e them backwards and forwards, 
till he is weary. South. 
He chanced to mifs his dog: we food fill ull he 
had whiftled him up. Addifon, 
When fimple pride for flatt’ry makes demands, 
May dunce by dunce be wi/tled otf my hands! 
Pope. 
WHISTLE. 2. f- [hpipele, Saxon. ] 
1. Sound made by the modulation of the 
breath in the mouth, 
My fire in caves conftrains the wind, 
Can with a breath their clam’rous rage appeafe ; 
They fear his wdiffle, and forfake the feas. Dryd. 
2. A found made by a {mall wind inttru- 
ment. 


3. The mouth; the organ of whittling, 
Let ’s drink the other cup to wet our whiffles, 
and fo fing away all fad thoughts. Walton, 
4. A {mall wind inftrument. 
The maiters and pilots were fo aftonifhed, that 
they knew not how to direct; and if they knew, 
they could fcarcely, when they direCted, hear their 


own whiylic. Sidney. 
Behold 
Upon the hempen tackle thipboys climbing ; 
Hear the thrill while, which doth order give 
To founds confus’d. Shakfpeare. 
Small wif/cty or (hepherds oaten pcs; give a 


| 


| 2, Having the colour of fear; pale. 


WHI 


found becaufe of their extreme flendernefs, where by 

the air is more pent thanina wider pipe, Bacen, 
Her infant grandame’s wifé/e next it grew, 

The bells the gingled, and the wwhifle blew. Pape. 

. The neife of winds. 


6. A call, fuch as fportfinen ufe to their 
dogs. 
Madam, here comes my lord.— 
—1 have been worth the whifile. Shakfpeare. 
The knight, purfuing this epiltle. 
Believ'd he 'd brought her to his while Audibrae. 
Wui'stLer. x. f- [from awhile] One 
who whiitles, 


The prize was a guinea, to be conferred upon the 
ableft wAiier, who could whiftle cleareft, and go 
through his tune. without laughing. Addifan. 


Wait. x. / pbe, a thing; apihe, any 
thing, Saxon.] A point; ajot. 
We love, and are no whit regarded. 

Her facred book with blood ywrit, 
That none could read except he did him teach, 
She unto him dilclofed every wir, 
And heavenly documents thereout did preach. Spenf. 
The motive caufe of doing it is not in ourfelves, 
but carrieth us as if the wind fhould drive a feather 
in the air; we no wis furthering that whereby we 
are driven. Hooker. 
Although the lord became the king’s tenant, his 
country was no ubit reformed theieby, but re- 
mained in the former barbarifm. Davietn 
Nasure’s full bleifings would be well difpens’d 
In unfuperfluous, even proportion, 
And the no whit encumber'd with her ftore. AZi/ium. 
lı does not me a wis difpleafe, 
That the rich all honours feize. Cowley, 
‘In accounts of ancient times, it ought to fatisfy 
any enquirer, if they can ke biought any whit near 
one another. Tillotfon. 
It is every whiz as honourable to affilt a guod 
minilter, as to oppofe a bad one. Addifon. 
WHITE. adj. [hpit, Saxon; wit, Dutch. ] 
1. Having fuch an appearance as arifes 
from the mixture of all colours; fnowy. 
When the paper was held nearer to any colour 
than to the reft, ıt appeared of that colour to which 
it approached neare(t ; but when it was equally, or 
almott equally, dittant from all the colours, fo that 
it might be equally illuminated by them all, it ape 
eared white. Newton. 
Why round our coaches crowd the wbite glov'd 
beaus ? Lopes 


s idney. 


My hands are of your colour, but l hame 
To wear a heart fo white. Sbak/peare. 


3. Having the colour appropriated to hap- 
pinefs.and innocence, 
Welcome, pure-eyed faith, wbite-handed hope ; 
Thou hovering angel gist with golden wings, 
And thou unblemith'd form of chaftity. Milton. 
Wert thou that !weet-{miling youth ? 
Or that crown'd matron fage, wite-robed Truth ? 
Miltow. 
Let this aufpicious morning be expreft 
With a wbite ttone diftinguith’d trom the rett, 
White as thy fame, and as thy honour clear 3 
And let new joys attend on thy new-added year. 
‘ Dryden. 
To feattful mirth be this wre hour affign'd, 
And fweet difcourfe, the banquet of the mind. 
Pope. 
Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend, 
And white-rob’d innocence from heav’n defcend. 
Pope. 
4. Gray with age. 
I call you fervile minifters, 
That have with two pernicious daughters join’d 
You high-engender’d battles ’gainft a head 
So old and wire as this. Shak/peare. 
So minutes, hours, and days, weeks, months, and 
/CQMS, 
Paf SE to the end they were created, 
Would bring w'bie hairs unto a quict grave. Shakf. 
. Pure; unblemifhed. 
Unhappy Dryden! in all Charles's days, 
R: {common only boafts unf; otted lays: 
Aid in our own, excule fome courtly ttains, 
Ne woiter page (han Addifon’s remains, Pope. 


WHI 


WHITE H. f i 
t. Whitenefs; any thing white; white 
colour. 
My Nan thall be the queen of all the faries, 
Pincly attired in a robe ot ekite. Sbakfpeare. 
A friend coming to vifit me, I ftopped him at the 
door, and betore | told him vhat the colours were, 
or what | wasdoing, I atked him which of the two 
avhites were the bet, and wherein they differed ? 
and after he had at that diflance viewed them well, 
he anfwered, that they were both good whites, and 
that he could not fay which was belt, nor whercin 
thcir colours dittered. Newton. 
a, The mark at which an arrow is fhot, 


which ufed to be painted white. 

If a mark be fet up for an archer at a great di ftance, 
let him aim as exadtly as he can, the leaft wind thall 
take his arrow, and divert it from the wire. 

Ly yates. 

Remove him, then, and all your plots fly ture, 
Point blank, and level to the very wbite 
Of your defigns. Scuthern. 

3. The albugineous part of an egg. 

I'll fetch fome flax and wises of eggs 

T?’ apply to ’s bleeding face. Sbhai/peare. 


The strongeft repellents are the wifes ot new- | 


laid eggs beaten to a froth with alum. = /Vifeman. 
When fates among the ftars do prow, 
Thou into the clofe nefts of time doft pcep ; 
And there, with piercing eye, 
Through the firm fhell and the thick white doft 
{py 
Se tree come a. forming lie, 
Clofe in their facred fecundine afleep. Conley. 
What principle manages the wire and yolk of an 
egg into fuch a variety of textures, as is requifite to 
fathion a chick ? Boyle. 
The two in moft regions reprefent the yolk and 
the membrane that lies next above it; fo the exte- 
rior region of the earth ıs as the fhell of the egg, 
and the abyfs under it as the w4ste that lics under the 
fhell. Burnet, 
4. The white part of the eye. 
Our general himfelr 
Sanétifies himlelf with ’s hands, 
And turns up th’ wbite o’ th’ eye to his difcourfe. 
Shakf{peare, 
The horny or pellucid coat of the eye doth not lie 
in the fame fuperticies with the wire of the eye, 
but rifeth up, as a hillock, above its convexity. 
Ray. 
Jo WHITE. v. a. [from the adjective. ] 
To make white; to dealbate; to white- 
wath. 


His raiment became fhining, exceeding white as 
fnow ; fo as no fuller on earth can wire them. 

Mark. 

Like unto whited fepulchres, which appear beau- 

tiful outward, but are within full of dead men’s 

bones. Matthew. 


WHITELEAD. 7. fe 
White lead is made by taking fheet-lead, and 
having cut it into long and narrow flips, they make 
it up into rolls, but fo that a fmall diftance may 
remain between every fpiral revolution. Thefe rolls 
are put into earthen pots, fo ordered that the lead 
may not fink down above half way, or fome {mall 
matter more, in them: thefe pots have each of 
them very fharp vinegar in the bottom, fo full as 
almoft to touch the lead. When the vinegar and 
Jead have both been put into the por, it is covered 
up clofe, and fo left for a certain time; in which 
{pace the corrofive fumes of the vinegar will reduce 
the furface of the lead inte a mere white calx, 
which they feparate by knocking it with a hammer. 
There are two forts of this fold at the colour thops ; 
g the one called ccrufe, which is the moft pure part, 
aod the other is called white lead. Quincy. 


WHITELI!‘VERED. adj. [from white and 
liver.) Envious; malicious; cowardly, 

WHI'TELY. adja [from white.| Coming 
near to white, 


A whitely wanton, with a velvet brow, 
With two pitch balls Ruck in her face for eyes. 


Shakfpeare. 
YV Ols II, 


WHI 


Now, governor, I fee that I muft blu® 
Quite through this veil of night a wbitely thame, 
To think L could defign to make thole frec 
Who were by nature flaves. 
WuilcemMeatT, mf. [white and meat. ] 
Food made of milk. 
Much faltnefs in wwisemeat is ill for the ftone. 
Tuffer. 
The Frith banifhed into the mountains, lived unly 
upon  bifemeats. Spenfer. 
To WHITEN. v., a. [from white.} ‘Lo 
inake white. 
The fmoke of fulphur will not black a paper, and 
is commouly ufed by womco to whiten tiflanies. 
Brown. 
Flax the foil and climate are proper for whiten- 
ing, by the frequency of brooks, and alfo of winds. 
Temple. 
Women of my complexion ought to be more 
modeit, cipecially fince our faces debar us from all 
artificial whifenings Guardian. 
Striking her clift, the ftorm confirms her pow'r; 
The waves but waster her triumphant hore. Friore 
Whether the darken’d room to mufe invite, 
Or whiten’d wall provoke the {kewer to write; 
In durance, exile, bediam, or the mint, 
Like Lee or Budgell, 1 will rhyme and print. Poze. 
To WHi'TEN.v, ue To grow white, 
The bark expects its freight; 
The loofen'd canvas trembles with the wind, 
And the fea whirens with aufpicious gales. Smith. 


Wui/TENER. z. f. [from whitex.| One 
who makes any thing white. 

WHI'TENESS. x. f. [from white. | 

1. The ftate of being white ; freedom from 


colour. 
This doth lead me to her hand, 
Of my ħrit love the fatal band, 
Where whitenc/s doth for ever fit ; 
Nature herfelf enamell’d it. Sidney. 
W bitene/s is a mean between all colours, having 
difpofed ittelf indifferently to them all, fo as with 
equa facility to be tinged with any of them. 
Newton. 
2. Palenefs. 
Thou trembleft, and the whirenc/s of thy cheek 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. S4uh/p. 


3. Purity ; cleannefs, 


The leatt {pot is vifible on ermine: but to preferve 
this eebitene/s in its orginal purity, you have, like 
that ermine, fortaken ne common track ot bufinefs, 
which is not always clean. Dryden. 


WHI'TEPOT. wf. A kind of food. 


Cornwall fquab-pye, and Devon witepor brings. 
ing. 


WHITES, 2. f. [fuor albus.) It arifes from 
a laxnefs of the glands of the uterus, and 
a cold pituitous blood. Quincy. 

Wu TETHORN. n. f [/pina alba, Latin. | 
A fpecies of thorn. 

As little as a wbitetborn and a pear-tree feem of 
kin, a cion of the latter will fometimes protper 
well, being grafted upon a ftock of the former. 

Boyle. 
WHITEWASH. a, f. [white and waf. | 
1. A wath to make the {kin fecm fair, 

The clergy, during Cromwell’s ufurpation, were 
very much taken up in reforming the temale world; 
l have heard a whole fermon agaioft a whitewu/b. 

Addifon, 
2. A kind of liquid plafter with which 
walls are whitened. 

Four rooms above, below, this manfion grac’d, 
With whitcewa/h deckt, and river-fand o’er-calt. 

Harte. 

WHI'TEWINE. 2. f, [avhite and wine.] A 

fpecies of wine produced from the white 
rapes. 

The feeds and roots are to be cut, beaten, and 
infuled in wAite-wine, Mijeman. 

WHI'THER, adv, [hpyden, Saxon. ] 
1. To what place? interrogatively’, 

Sifter, well met; whither away fo fat ?— 

—No fasther than the Tower. Shak/peare 


Southern, 


| 


WHI 
The common propie fwarm Jike fummer fies ; 


And whither ñy the gnats but to the fun? Sbakjp. 
Ah! whirher am Í hurried? ah! forgive, 


Ye Mades, and let your fifter’s iffue live. Dryden. 
2. ‘To what place: abfolutely. 
I ttray'd | knew not thither. Milton. 


. To which place: relatively. 

Whither when as they came, they fell at words, 
Whether of them fhould be the lord of lords. Spen/. 

At Canterbury, wither fome voice was run on 
before, the mayor Ícizcd on them, as they--se:e 
taking freth horfes. Potion, 

hat lord advanced to Wiuchefter, wither fr 
John Berkley brought him two regiments raore of 
font. Clarendr. 


4. fo what degree? Obfolete; perhaps 


never in ufc. 

i bither at length wilt thou abufe our patience P 
Sull thall thy fury mock us ? ber Jonjons 
WHITHERSOE VER. adv. [whither and 
foever.} To whitfoever place. 

For whatever end faith is defigned, and wither. 
feever, the nature and intention of the grace docs 
drive us, thither we mult go, and to that end we 
muft direct all our actions, Taylor. 
WHITING. zef. [wittingh, Dut. alburi, 

Latin. ] 

1, A finall fea fith. 

Some fith are gutted, fplit, and kept in pickle, as 
abiting and mackerel, Carew. 

The mutcular fibres of fifhes are more tender than 
thofe of terreftrial animals, and their whole fub- 
Rance more watery. Some fifhes, as whitings, can 
be almoft entirely diffolved into water, Arbuthnot. 

2. [from white.) A fott chalk. 

That this impregnated liquor may be improved, 
they pour it upon wéirixg, which is a white chalk 
or clay, finely powdered, cleanfed, and made up 
into balls, Boyle. 

When you clean your plate, leave the whisixg 
plainiy to be feen in all the chinks. Swift. 

WHI'TISH. adj, [from white.] Somewhat 
white. 

The fame aqua-fortis, that will quickly change 
the rednefs ot ved lead into a darker colour, will, 
being put upon crude ica, produce a whitish fub- 
ftance, as with copper it did a bluith. Boyle. 

WHI'TISHNESS. 2. f, [from whith. ] The 
quality of being fomewhat white. 

Take good venereal vitriol of adeep blue, and 
compare with fome of the entire cryftals, purpoiely 
referved, fome of the {ubtile powder of the fame 
falr, which will exhibit a very confiderable degree of 
awbitifonefs. Bayle. 

Wai /TLEATHER. 2. f, [white and leather. } 
Leather drefled with alum, remarkabic 
for toughnefs, 

Whole bridle and faddle, whitletwer and nal, 
With collars and harneis. Tuffer. 

He bor’d the nerves through, from the heel to th® 

ankle, and then knit 
Both to his chariot with a thong of wis/eather. 
Chapmat, 

Nor do I care much, if her pretty fnout 
Meet with her furrow’d chin, and both together 
Hem in ber lips as dry as goed wbitleather. Sucklings 


Wui/tLow.m f. [hpic, Saxon, and Wup, 
awolf, Skinners Jpit, Saxon, and low, 
aflame. Lye.) A iwelling between the 
cuticle and cutis, called the mild whit- 
Jow ; or between the periofteum and the 
bone, called the malignant whitlow. 

Paronychia is a fmall {welling about the nails and 
ends of the fingers, by the vulgar people generally 
called whisfiswe Wifomane 

Wui/tsour, 2 f. A kind of apple, 

WHI'TSTER, or Whiter, n. J. (from avhite, } 
A whitener. 

Carry it among the sweb/t/fers in Datchet mead. 
Shilfpearte 

WHI'TSUL, 2 /. A provincial word. 
Their meat was wbit/u/, as they call it; namely, 
milk, four milk, cheele, curds, butter. Carew, 
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Wt ITSUNTIDP. 7. S [white and Sunday ` | 


becaufe the converts newly baptized ap- 
peared from Eafter to Whitfuntide in 
white. Skinner.) The feaft of Pentecoft. 


Screphon, with leafy twigs of laurel tree, 
A garland made on temples for to wear; 

For he then chofen was the dignity 
Of village lord that MAifontide to bear. Sidney. 

This they employ in brewing and baking aganit 
We hisluntide, Carew. 

And let us doit with no hew of fear; 

Nor with no more than if we heard that England 
Were buled with a J¥éit/on morrice dance. Sbakf. 
WHI/TTENTREE. mf, [/anbucus aqua- 
ticae] A fort of tree. Ainfw. 
WHITTLE. x. /. [hpyeel, Saxon. ] 
r, A white drefs for a woman, Not ia ufe, 
2. [hpyrel, Saxon.] A knife. 

There ’s not a whittle in th’ unruly camp 
But I do prize it at my love, before 
The reverend’ft throat in Athens. 

A dagger hanging at his belt he had, 
Made of an antient {word's well-temper'd blade ; 
He wore a Shefheld wéisrle in his hole. Betzerton, 

To \WVHI'TTLE, v. a. [from the noun. | 
3. To cut with a knife. 
2. To edge; to fharpen. Not in ufe. 

Whena they are come to that once, and are 
thoroughly whirled, then hall you have them catt 
their wanton eyes upon men’s wives. Hakewill, 

Jo WuH1z.v. n. [from the found that it 
exprefles.} To make a loud humming 


noife, 
The exhalations, whizzing in the air, 
Give fo much lightthat 1 may read by them. Sdak/. 
Ture him about; 
1 know him, he’ll but wbiz, and ttraight go out. 
Dryden. 
Soon all with vigour bend their trufty bows, 
And from the quiver each his arrow chofe : 
Hippocoon’s was the rit; with forceful fway 
It flew, and wbizaing cut the liquid way. Dryden. 
WHO. pronoun, genitive cvho/e ; other cafes 
wham, fhpa, Saxon; avies, Dutch. } 
3. A pronoun relative, applied to perfons, 

We have no perfect detcription of it, nor any 
knowledge how, or by gubom, it is inhabited. Abbot. 

Oft have I feen a timely-parted ghott, 

Of ahy femblance, meagre, pale, and bloodlefs, 

Beiog all defceaced to the lab’ring heart, 

blo, in the confidt that it holds with death, 

Ares the fame for aidance ’gaioft the enemy. 
Sbak/peare. 

Were the grac’d perfon of our Banquo pretent, 
Kom l may rather challenge for unkindnefs, 
Than pity for mifchance. Shakipeare. 

‘lhe fon of Duncan, 
From wésm this tyrant holds the due of birth, 
Lives in the Englith court. Shak/peare. 
2. Which of many. 

A man can never be obliged to fubmit to any 
power, unlefs he can be fatistied wo is the perfon 
«oho has a right to exercife it. Lrcke. 

We are Rill as much at a lofs who civil power 
belongs to. Lecke. 

3. As who foould fay, ellipiically for as one 
wha freuld fay. 

Hops throws a generous Contempt upon ill ufage, 
acd looks like a handfome dchance of a misfor- 
ture; as wh fhould fay, you are fomewhat trouble- 
fome now, but 1 thail conquer you, 

’ _ , Collier againft Defpair. 
4. Whofe is the genitive of whih, as well 
as of whe, and ts applied to things. 

Whofe foever fins ye remit, they are remitted; 
ard wbzfe foever fins ye retain, they are retained. 


Jhr. 
The queftion w/e folution I require, 
Is, what the fex of wom:n moit delire? Dryden. 
Is there any other doctrine, bfe followers are 
punilhed ? Addifon, 
5. lı has fometimes a disjunctive fenfe. 
There thou tell’(t of kings, and wo afpire ; 
Bi ku fall, wo rife, wha triumph, wbo do moan. 


3 


Sbak/peare. 


Daniel. 


WHO 


Tell ado loves x52; what favours fome partake, 
Ana who is jilted. Dryden. 


6. Ic is ufed often interrogatively ; as, eo 
is this? meaning, what is the charaéter 
or name of this perfon? Who thall do 
this? that is, where fhall any be found 
that can do this? 


In the grave who thall give thee thanks ? Palms. 
Hbo is like unto the Lord? Pfalms. 
Ivbo is this that darkeneth counfel by words 


without knowledge ? Fab. 
ho fiiit fedue’d them to that dire revolt? 
The infernal ferpent. Milton, 


Who feeds that alms-houfe neat, but void of ftate, 
Where age and want fit fmiling at the gate ? 
Jeo taught that heav’n-directed fpire to rise ? 
The man of Rofs, each lifping babe replies. Pope. 

WHoE'VER. pronoun, [who and ever, | Any 

one, without limitation or exception. 
Whoever doth to temperance apply 
His ftedfatt life, and all his a€tions frame, 
Trutt me, fhall find no greater enemy, 
Than ftubborn perturbation tothe fame. Spenfer. 
I think myfelt beholden, whoever thews me my 
miftakes. Locke. 
H'boe’er thou art, that fortune brings to keep 
The rights of Neptune, monarch of the deep; 
Thee firit it fits, O ranger, to prepare 
The due libation, and the folemn prayer. Pspe. 
1 boever is really brave, has always this comtort 
when he is oppretled, that he knows himlelf to be 
fuperior to thofe who injure him, by forgiving it. 
ope. 
WHOLE. adj. [palz, Saxon; heel, Dutch. ] 
1, All; toral; containing all. 
All the whcle army Rood agaz’d at him. Shat/p. 
This l my glory account, 
My exaltation, and my whole delight.  Milcn. 
Looking down he faw 
The wz/e world fili’d with violence, and all flefh 
Corrupting each their way. Milton. 
Wouldit thou be loon deftroy’d, and perih who/e, 
Truft Maurus with thy life, and Milbourne with thy 
foul. Dryden. 
Fierce extremes 
Contiguous might diitemper the whole frame. 
Milton. 
2. Complete; not defective. 
‘he elder did wbole regiments afford, 
The younger brought his fortune and his fword. 
Wailer. 

3. Uninjured ; unimpaired, 

Anguith is come upon me, becaufe my life is yet 
wbele in me. a Samuel. 
For while unhurt, divine Jordain, 

Thy work and Seneca’s remain ; 

"Thou keep’it his body, they his foul, 

He lives and breathes, reftor’d and wwbole, Prisr. 
Well of any hurt or ficknefs, | 
When they had done circumcifing all the people, 

they abode in the camp till they were whole, Fo/oua. 

WHOLE. #. f- | 

te The totality ; no part omitted; the | 

complex of all the parts. 
Kear God, and keep his commandments, for this 
is the wbo/e of man. Eccicfiaftes. 
It contained the whele of religion amongit the 
antients; and made philofophy more agreeable. 
Broome. 
There is a metaphyfical wc/e, when the effence 
of a thing is faid to confiit of two parts, the genus 
and the difference, i. e. the general and the fpecial 
nature, which, being juiced together, make up a 
definition. baits. 
2. A fyltem; a regular combination, 
Begin with fenfe, of every art the foul, 
Parts anfwering parts fhall fide into a whole, Pope. 


WHO'LESALE. % f. [whole and ale. ] 
1, Sale in the lump, not in feparate finall 
arcels. 


2. The whole mafs, 
Some from vanity, or envy, defpife a valuable 


book, and throw contempt upon it by wholesale. 
Watts. 


Wuo/tesare. adje Buying or felling in 
the lump, or in large quantiles, 


W HO 


Thefe are wolefale chapmen to Satan, that do 
not treck and barter one crime for another, but take 
the whole herd. Government of the Tongue. 

This coft me, at the whok/ale merchant's, a 
hundred drachmas; I make two hundred by felling 
it in retail. ) Addifon. 

WHOLESOME. adj. [heelfam, Dut. beyla 
fam, Teutonick : both from hæl, Saxon, 
a 

1. Sound. 


trine. 

So the do&trine contaired be but whclefeme and 
edifying, a want of exadtuefs in {peaking may be 
overlaoked. Atterbury. 

2. Contributing to health. 
Night not now, as ere man feil, 
Whslefome, 2nd cool, and mild; but with black ais 
Accompanied, with damps and dreadful gloom. 
Miltone 

Befides the wbolcfome luxury which that place 

abounds with, a kitchen garden is a more pleafant 


Contrary to unfound, in doc- 


fight thao the fineft orangery. Addifin. 
She held it wo/c/omer by much 
To reit a little on the couch. Prior. 


3. Preferving; falutary. Obfolete. 

‘The Lord helpeth his anointed, and will hear 
him from his holy heaven; even with the whole- 

Some ttrength of his right hand. Pfalms. 
4. Ufeful; conducive to happinefs or 
virtue. 

They fuffer us to familh, repeal daily anv tvbolea 
Jome aX ettablifked agatait the rich, and provide 
more piercing ftatutes to chain up the poor, Shak/p. 

Tis no lefs 
To govern juftly, make your empire flourifh, 
With wholcfome laws, in riches, peace, and plenty 3 
Than, by the expence of wealth and blood, to make 
New acquifitions. Denbam. 
5. Kindly; pleafing. A burlefqne ufe. 

I cannot make you a wholefome anfwer; my wil `s 

difeafed. SLat/peare. 

To wail friends loft, 

Is not by much fo whs/cfome, profitable, 

As to rejoice at friends but newly found. S4ak/p. 
WHO'LESOMELY. adv, [from avhcle/ome. } 

Salubrioufly ; faluaferoufly. 
WHo‘/LESOMENESS. 2. /. [froin cuholeforne. ] 
1. Quality of conducing to health; falu- 

brity. 

His palate was fo tractable, acd fubdued to the 
dictates of an higher choice, that he teally thought 
no meat pleafaut, but in proportion to its wbz/c— 
Sonne. Fels. 

We made a ftandard of the healthfulnefs of the 
air from the proportion of acute and epidemical dif- 
eales, and of the zolefimenc/s of the food from 
thet of the chronical. Grauxt, 

At Tonon they thewed us a great fountain of 
water, that is in great eiteem for ns wholefememefs; 
weighing two ounces in a pound lels than the fame 
mea(ure of the lake water, Adidijon, 

Liitle forefaw he that th’ Almighty pow’r, 

Who feeds the tauhful at his chofes hour, 
Confults not tatie, but wbolefomene/s of food, 
Nor means to pleafe their ienie, but do them good, 
irl êe 
2. Salutarinefs ; conducivenefs to good. 
WHo'LLY. adv. (from chole. | 
1. Completely ; perfeétly. 

The thrutt was fo ftrong, that he could not fo 
wholly beat it away, but that it met with his thigh, 
through which it ran, Sidneye 

Thus equal deaths are dealt with equal chance ; 
By turns they quit their ground, by turns advance: 
Viétors and vanguith’d in the various field, 

Nor wholly overcome, nor wholly yield. Dryden, 

This tlory was written betore Boccace ; but its 
author being wbc//y loit, Chauccris now become an 
original, Dryden, 

2. Totally; in all the parts or kinds. 


Metals are who//y fubterrany. Bacen, 
Nor whc//y lott we fo deferv’d a prey; 
For orms repentieg part of it rcltor de Dryden: 


‘They employed themlelves wbo//y in domeitick 
life; aad, provided a Woman could keep her houfe 
in order, the never troubled berfeif about regulating 
the commun wealth. Addsifon, 


WHO 


Warom. The aceufative of vho, fingular 
-and plural. 

As God is originally holy inhimfelf, fo he might 
communicate his fanXity to the fons of men, ebem 
he intended to bring into the fruition of himlelt. 

Pearfon, 

There be men in the world, wom you had rather 
have your fon be, with five hundred pounds, than 
fome other with tive thoufand. Locke. 

WHoMsoE'ver. prov. [oblique cafe of 
avhofiever.| Any without exception. 

With whenfoever thou findel thy goods, let him 
not live. Genfis. 

Nature has betowed mines on feveral parts; but 
their riches are only for the induftrious and frugal. 
WNW homfocver elfe they vifit, us with the diligent and 
fober only they Itay. Locte. 

Wuoo'sue.2.f. Hubbub. See Hugsun. 

In this time of lethargy, | picked and cut molt pf 
their feftival purses: and had not the old man come 
in witha whoohud againtt his daughter, and {cared 
my choughs from the chatty i had not left a purte in 


the whole army. Shak/peare. 
WHOOP, z. f. [See Hoop. ] 
1. A fhout of purfuit, 
Let them breathe awhile, and then 
Cry whoop, and fet them on again. Hudibras. 


A fox crofling the road, drew off a confiderable 
detachment, who clapped fpurs to their horfes, and 
purfued h:m with woos and halloos. Addifen. 

2. [upupa, Latin.] A bird. Did. 
Jo WHooe., ». [from the noun,] To 
fhout with malignity. It is written by 


Drayton, whost. 
Treafon and murder ever kept together, 
As two yoke devils fwora to emther’s puspofe 3 
Working fo grofsly in a nat’ral caufe, 
‘Ihat admiration did not whoop at them, Shak/p. 
Satyrs, that in thades and gloomy dimbles dwell, 
Run wAooting to the hills toclap their ruder hands. 
Drayton. 
Jo Wuoop. v. a. To infule with thouts. 
While he trufts me, ‘twere fo bafe a part 
To fawn, and yet betray; I thould be hifs’d 
And whoop'd in hell for that ingratitude. Dryden. 


WHORE. x. /. [hon, Sax. hære, Dut. ] 

1. A woman who converfes unlawfully with 
men; a fornicatrefs; an adultrefs; a 
{trumpet. 


To put out the word whore, thou doft me wo 
Throughout my book ; troth, put out woman too, 
Ben Yonfin. 
2. A proftitute ; a woman who receives men 
for money, 
Orontes 
Conveys his wealth to Tiber’s hungry fhoresy 


And fattens Italy with foreign whores. Dryden, 
We weary'd fhould lie down in death : 

This cheat of lite would take no more 5 
If you thought fame but empty breath, 

Your Phillis but a perjur’d whore. Prior. 


Jo WHORE, v. 2. {from the noun.] To 
converfe unlawfully with the other fex. 
*Tis a noble general’s prudent part, 
To cherith valour, and reward defert: 
Let him be daub'd with lace, live high, and wore ; 
Sometimes be loufy, but be never poor. Dryden. 
Jo WHORE. v a. To corrupt with regard 
to chaftity. 
Have l werd your wife? Congreve, 
WHO'REDOM, x. f. [troin ewhore.] Forni- 
cation. 
Some let go cehorcdom asan indifferent matter, 
which yet ftrive for an holy-day as for their life. 
Hall. 
Nor can that perfon who accounts it his recreation 
to fee one man wallowing in his filthy revels, and 
another infamous by his fenfuality, be fo impudent 
as to allege, that all the enormous draughts of the 
one can leave the leait relifh upon the Up ot his 
tongue; or that all the fornications and woredoms 
of the other can quench his own luft, South. 


WuHo'REMASTER. } 2. / [whore and 
W HO/REMONGER, majier, or manger. | 


WIH Y 


One who keeps whores, or converfes | 2. 


with a fornicatrefs, 
What is a teburemafier, fool?— A fool in good 
cloaths, and fomcething like thee. Shalfpea'e. | 
As if we were drunkards by a planetary influence ; | 
an admirable evafion of whuremafirr, man, to lay | 
his goatth difpofition on the change of a ttar. 
Shakfjeare, | 
Art thou fully perfuaded that no wLoremonger nor 
adulterer {hall have any inheritance in the kingdom 
of God? and doft thou continuc to praktife thefe | 
vices ? Tillctfon, 
A rank notorious whoremufler, to choofe 
To thrutt his neck into the marriage noofe. Dryden 
If he were jealous, he might clip his wife's wings ; 
bur what would this avail, when there were flocks 
of cuhorema/fers perpetually hovering over his houle ? 
Addon. 
Wro/Reson. a. fi [ekore and n.) A 
baftard. 
crous diflike. 
I herejon, mad eompound of majefly, welcome. 
Shak/peare. 
Thou whorefon Zed! thou unneceffary letter. 
Shakfpeare. 
How now, you whercfon peafant? 
Where have you been thele two days loitering ? 
Shak/peare. 
Fiog was a fly whorefon, the reverfe of John. 
Arbuthnot. 
WHORISH. adj. [from whores] Unchutte; 
incontinent. 
You, like a lecher, out of wheri/h loins 
Breed your inheritors, Shak/peare. 
By means of a whor//e woman a man is brought 
to a piece of bread. Proverbs. 
WHo/RISHLY, adv, avhorifh. | 
Harlot like, 
WHORTLEBERRY, 2% fe [heonrbeyuan, 
Saxon; vitis idea.) Eilberry, A plant. 


[from 


WHOSE. v. f. 
1. Genitive of who. 
Though I cou'd 
With barefac’d power fweep him from my fight, 
And bid my will avouch it, yet 1 mutt not; 
For certain friends that are both his and mine, 
HW Lofe loves | may not drop. Shakfpeare. 
2. Genitive of which. 
Thy name affrights me, in whofe found is death. 
Shak{pcare, 
Thofe darts whofe points make gods adore 
His might, and deprecate his pow’r, 


WHo'so. } pronoun. [vo and /rever.) 
WHOSOEVER. § Any, without reliric- 


tion. Whoo is out of ufe. 

H’hofo is out of hope to attain to another’s virtue, 
will feck to come at even hand, by depreifing 
another's fortune. Bacon, 

Let there be perfons licenfed to lend upon ufury ; 
let the rate be fomewhat more eafy for the merchant 
than that he formerly paid ; fur all borrowers thall 
have fome eale, be he merchant or whofoerer. 

Bacon. 


Prior. 


He inclos’d 
Knowledge of good and evil in this tree, 
That whofo eats thereol, forthwith attains 
Wildom. Milton 
Whofcever hath Chritt for his friend, Mall be 
fure ot counfel; and whoever is his own triend, 
will be fure to obey it. South, 


Wuurt. 2. fe A whortleberry; a bil- 
berry. 

For fruits, both wild, as whurts, ftrawberries, 
pears, and plums, though the meaner fort come 
fhort, the gentlemen fcp not far behind thofe of 
other paits. Carew. 

Wuy., adv. (hpi, ponhpi, Saxon. ] 
1. For what reafon? interrogatively. 

If it be lawful to fupport the faith of the church 
againtt an irrefittible party, «e 4y not the government 
and dilcipline of the church ? Lefley. 

They both deal juttly with you; wy ? not from 
any regard they have for juftice, but becaule their 
fortune depends on their credit. 


It is generally ufed in a ludi- | 


rr rc a a EEL Lee 


Swift, l 


Ve mC 
For which reafon : relativel:. 
ln every ftu, men mult not confider the un'a us 
fulnefs thereof only, but the realon wy it thould 
be unlawful. Pevkint. 
Mortar will not have attained its utmoft comps *t- 
nefs till fourfcore years after it has been employed ; 
and this is one reafon why, in demolifhing ancient 
fabricks, it is anore caly to break the tone thanthe 
morlar, Lijit 
No ground of enmity 
Why he Mould mean me ill, Aliltor, 
Such, whofe fole blifs ts eating; who can grvs 
But that one brutal reafon ehy they live, Dryden, 
3e For what realon : relatively. 
l was difpatch'd for their defence and guard, 
And liĝen why, for | will tell you now. = Adidtor~ 
We examine the w4y, the what, and the how ot 
things. 1. Efiranges 
Turn the difcourfe; I have a realon ehy 
I would not have you (peak fo tenderly. Dryden, 
TE OIT fometimes uled emphatically. 
Ninus’ tornb, man; wy, you mut not fpeak 
that yet: that you anfwer to Pyram. — Sdak/peure. 
You have not been a-bed then? 
May, no; the day had broke betore we parted. 
Shax/pcare. 
If her chill heart I cannot move, 
Why I'll enjoy the very love. Cowley. 
Whence ıs this? why, from that effential fuita- 
blenefs which obedience has to the relation which 1s 
between a rational creature and his Creator. Sows. 


Wuy'Nnot. adv, A cant word for violent 
or peremptory procedure. 


Capoch'd your rabbins of the fynod, 
And {napp’d their canons with a wéyztot. Audibras. 
Wr. [Saxon.] Holy, Thus wimund, holy 
peace; widert, eminent for fanctity ; 
alzvi, altogether holy; as Fiterocles, 
Hieronymus, Hofius, &c. Gibjon. 
Wic, Wich, comes trom the Saxon pic, 
which, according to the different nature 
and condition of places, hath a three- 
fold fignifcation; implying either a 
village, or a bay made by the winding 
banks of a river, or a caitle. Gib/or. 
Wick. x. f [peoce, Sax, aviecke, Dut.] 
The fubftance round which is applied 
the wax or tallow of a torch or candle. 
But true it is, that when the oil ıs fpent, 
The light goes out, and wick is thrown away; 
So, when he had refign'd his regiment, 
His daughter ’gan defpile his drooping day. Sper/, 
There lives within the very flame of love 
A kind of wick or fnuff that will abate it. Sdatfp, 
Bodies are inflamed wholly and immediately, 
without any wick to help the inflammation. Bacona 
Little atoms of oil or melted wax continually 
afcend apace up the wick of a burning candle. 
Digby 
The fungous parcels about the wicks of candies 
only ligniftech a moilt and pluvious air about them. 
i Brown. 
WI'CKED. adj. (Of this common word 
the etymology is very obfcure: picca, is 
an enchanter; pæccan, is to opprefs 5 
pimian, zo curfe; priced, is crosked: all 
thefe, however, Skinner rejects for wiria- 
tus, Latin, Perhaps it is a compound 
of pic, wile, bad, and head; malum 


caput. | 
1. Given to vice; not good; fhizitious ; 
morally bad. 
The dwelling place of the wicked thall come ts 
nought. Jobe 
And as the better fpirit, when the doth bear 
A feorn of death, doth taew the cannat die 5 
So when the wicked foul death's tace doth fear, 
Ev'n then the proves her own eternity.  Davicse 
He of their wicked ways hall them admonith. 
Midtor. 
But fince thy veins paternai virtue fires, 
Go and fucceed | the rivals aims cefpife ; 
For never, never wicked man was wile. 
OK2 


Ps ple 
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2, It is a word of ludicrous or flight 
blame. 

That fame wicked battard of Venus, that blind 
rafcally boy, that abutes every onc's eyes becaufe 
his owo are out, let hin be judge how deep I atm in 
lave. Shak peare. 
. Curfed; baneful; pernicious; bad in 

effect, as medicinal things are called vir- 
tuous, 

The ached weed which there the fox did lay. 
From underneath his head he took away! Speufer. 

As wicked dew as e'er my mother bruth’d 
With raven’s feather trom unwholefome ten, 

Drop on you both. Sha’ fpeare. 
Wi'ckEDLyY. adv. [from wicked. | Cris 
minally ; corruptly; badly. 

l would now fend him where they all would fce, 
Clear as the light, his heart fhine; where no man 
Could befo wickedly or fondly ftupid, 

But thould cry out, he faw, touch'd, felt wicked- 
nefs, 
And grafp’d it- Ben Jonfon. 

He behaved him‘elf with great modefty and won- 
derful repentance ; being convinced in his confcience 
that he had done wickedly, Clarendon. 

That thou may’it che better bring about 
Thy withes, thou art wicked/y devout. 

Tis phrate abfurd to call a villain great: 
Wha wickedly is wife or madly brave, 

Is but the moie a fool. the more a knave. _ Pope, 
WI'CKEDNESS. 2. 7. [from wicked. | Cor- 
ruption of manners ; guilt; moral ill. 

Is it not good that children fhould know any 
avickednefs; old folks have difcretion and know 
the world. Shakfpeare. 

Thefe tents thou faw’ft fo pleafant, were the tents 
Of wickednefs ; wherein fall dwell his race 
Who flew his brother. Milton, 

Wicker. adj, [vigre, a twig, Danith; 
taviggen, Dutch.) Made of fmall flicks. 

Each one a little wicker bafket had, 
Made cf fine twigs entrailed curioufly, 
Jn which they gather’d flowers. 

Then quick did drefs 
His halfe milke up for cheefe, and in a preffe 
Of wicker prelt it. Chapman. 

The long broad thiclds, made up of tuicker rods, 
which are commonly ufed among the northern 
Iriih, but efpecially among the Scots, are brought 
from the Scythians. Spenfer. 

lt your influence be quite damn'd up 
With black ufurping milts, fome gentle taper, 
Though a rufh candle from the wicker hole 
Oi fome clay habitation, vifit us 
Wih tny long-levell’d rule of ftreaming light. 
Milton. 

A foolifh painter drew January fittingin a wicker 
chair, with four nightcaps on, by the fire; and 
without doors green trees, as if it had been in the 
midit of July. Peacham. 

Wilcxer. z. /. [wicked, Welhh ; guighel, 
Fr. wicket, Dutch.] A finall gate. 

When none yielded, her unruly page 
With his rude claws the wicket open rent, 

And let her in. Spenfer. 
Thefe wickets of the foul are plac’d on high, 
Becaufe all founds do lightly mount aloft. Davies. 

Now St. Peter at heav’n’s wicker feems 
To wait them with his keys. Milton, 

The cave was now a common way ; 

The wicker, often open'd krew the key. Dryden. 

The chaffering with diffenters, and dodging 


Dryden. 


Sfenfer. 


To Wi/DEN. U. A 


WID 

Confider the abfurdities of that diflinGion be- 
twixt the act and the obliquity ; and the contrary 
being fo wide from the truth of {cripture and the 
attributes of God, and fo noxious to good life, we 
may certainly conclude, that to the peroetration of 
whaifoever fin there is not at all any predeftinasion 
of God. Hammond. 

To move 

His laughter at their quaint opinions toide. Milton. 

Oft wide of nature mutt he afta parr, 


Make love in tropes, in bombait break his heart. 
Tickel. 


WinE. adv. 
1. Ata dittance. 


In this fenfe wide feems 


to be fometimes un adverb, 
A litle wide 

There was a holy chapel edihed, 
Wherein the hermit wont to fay 
His holy things each morn and even tide. Spenfer. 

The Chinefe, a people whofe way of thinking 
feems to lie as wdde of ours in Europe as their coun- 
try does, Temple. 


2. With great extent. 


Of all thefe bounds enrich’d 
With plenteous rivers, and wide fkirted meads, 
We make thee lady. Shak/peare, 

On the eaft üde of the garden place 
Cherubic watch, and of a {word the flame 
Wide-waving; all approach fas off to fright. 

Milton. 
She open'd, but to fhut 
Excell’d her pow'r; the gates wide open Rood. 
Miltox. 
With huge two-handed fway 
Brandifi’d aloft, the horrid edge came down, 
Wide watting. Milton. 

The fouth windrofe, and with Slack wings 
Wide hovering, all the clouds together drove 
From under heav'n. 

Stretch’d at eate the panting lady lies. 
To thun the fervour of meridian fkies ; 
While fweating faves catch ev'ry breeze of air, 
And with wide-{preading fans refre(h the fair. 

Gay. 

Yet widewas fpread their fame in ages poft, 

And poets once had promis’d they fhould laft. 
Pope. 


ANdion. 


Wi/veELy. adv. [from wide. } 
1, With great extent each way. 


Any that confiders how immenfe the intervals of 
the chaos are, in proportion to the bulk of the 
atoms, will hardly induce himfelf to believe, that 
particles fo wiée/y duleminated could ever throng 
one another to a compact texture. Bertley. 


2. Remotely ; far. 


Let him exercife the freedom of his reafon, and 
his mind will be Rrengthened ; and the light which 
the remote parts of truth will give to one another, 
will fo atfilt his judgment, that he wiil feldom be 
widely out. Locke. 
[from wide] To 
make wide ; to extend. 

So now the gates areope ; now prove good feconds ; 
T'is for the followers fortune widens them, 

Not for the flyers. SAa'fpeare. 

‘Vhefe accidents, when they firt happen, feem 
but {mall and contemptible; but by degrees they 
branch out and cudter themfelves into a numerous 
train of mifchicvous confequences. South. 

He was accuftomcd to fleep with a peaceable noife, 
foftening in kis Numbers the wrinkles of it, and 
the anger which commonly mounted to that part; 
but now his noltril’s were widencd to the lalt de- 


———_—_—_ ee —————— 


Wr'powHoop, x. f. [from widow. | 


wibD 


Though not fo large; her crooked horns decreafe@ 
The widızefs of her jaws and noftrils ceafe; Drydene 


2. Comparative breadth. 


Within the. fame annual time, the center of the 
earth is carried above filty times as tar round the 
orbis magnus, whole widene/s we now aflume to be 
twenty thoufand terreftrial diameters. Bentley. 


Wi'pGEON. 2 / A waterfowl, not un- 


like a wild duck, but not fo large. 
Among the rft fort we reckon creyfers, curlews, 
and widgeon. Carew. 


WI'DOW. x. f. [piopa, Saxon; weduwe, 


Dutch; weddw, Welf ; vidua, Latin. } 
A woman whofe hufband is dead. 
To take the avidos 
Exafperates, makes mad her filter Goneril. Shat/p. 
Catharine no more 
Shall be call'd queen; but princefs dowager, 
And widow to prince Arthur. NShrk{pearte 
Our fatherlefs diltrefs was left unmoan'd, 
Your tuidory-dolours likewife be unwept. Shat/p. 
And will the yet debafe her eyes on me, 
That cropt the golden prime of this fweet prince, 
And made her widow to a worful bed è? Shik/p. 
And you, fairw/dow, who fay here alive, 
Since he fo much rejoices, ceafe to grieve 
Your joys and pains were wont the fame to be, 
Begin not now, blett pair! todifagree.  Cow'leys 
The barren they more miferable raake, 
And trom the widow, all her comtort take. 
Sandyte 
He warns the widezw, and her houfehold gods, 


To leek aretuge ia remote abodes. Drydens 
Who has the paternal power whillt the widow 
queen is with child ? Loekee 
Jo W1'pow. v.a. [from widow, | 
1. To deprive of a hufband, 
In this city he 
Hath wédow’d and unchilded many a one, 
Which to this hour bewail the injury. Shuto 


You are beguil'd, 
Both you and [, for Romeo is exil’d 2 
He made you for a highway to my bed $ 
But I, a maid, die maiden widowed, Shak/peares 
Thy httle care to mend my widow'd nights, 
Has forc’d me to recourfe of marriage rites, 
To fill an empty fide. Drydete 


. To endow witha widow-right. 


For his poffeffiuns, 
Although by confifcation they are ours, 
We do inftate and widow you withal, 


To buy you a better hu(band. Sihuk/peares 


3. To ftrip of any thing good. 


The wids7v’d fle in mourning 
Dries up her tears. ' Dryden 
Inclement weather and !rofty blafts deface 
The blithefome yeer, trees of their (hriveil’d fruits 
Are widow’ d, dreary itorms o er all prevail, 


Philips. 


Wi'power. 2. f [from widsw.}| One 


who has loft his wife. 

The king, fealing up ail thoughts of love under 
the image of her memory, remained a widower 
many years after. Sidneye 

Fhe main contents are had, and here we'll tay 
To fee our widorwer’s fecond mariage day. 

SLak/peare. 

They that marry, as they that hall get no chil- 

dren; and they that marry not, as the widowers. 
2 Efdras. 


~ 


1. The ftate of a widow, 

Cecropia, having in her widowhood taken this 
young Artefia into her charge, had tavght her to 
think that there is no wifdom but in including both 
heaven and earth in one’s felf. Sidney. 

Ne ween my right with ftrength adown to treads 


about this or the other ceremony, ıs like opening a 
few wickels, by which no more tnan one can get in 
ata time. Swift. 


WIDE. adj. [pide, Saxon; wijd, Dutch. | 
1. Broad; extended far each way. 


gree of fury. Dryden, 
fo Wi'DEN. v. ne To grow wide; to 
extend itfelf. 

Ir isin this that the fpecies of brutes are difcri- 


They found fat palturc, and the land was wide 
and quiet. 1 Chronicles. 
He wand’ ring long a wider circle made, 
And many-languag‘d nations he furvey’d. Pope. 
2. Broad to a certain degree: as, zbrce 
inches wide. 
3. Deviating ; remote. 
Many of the fathers were far Tvide from the un- 
ecsftanding of this place. Raleigh. 


minated from man, and that proper difference 
wherein they are wholly feparated, and which at latt 
widens to fo valt a diftance. Locke. 
With her the temple ev ry moment grew, 
Upward the columns thoot, the roots afcend, 
And arches tviden, and long aifles extend. 
Wi'peness. 2. f. [from avide. | 
Ie Breadth; large extent each way. 
The rugged hair began to tall away 5 
The fweewwels of hez eyes did only ttay» 


Lope. 


Through weaknets of my widowAoodor woe, 
For truth is ttrong. Spenfer. 
She empigyed her laf widcwbood to works no 
lefs bountiful than charitable. Cartier. 
It isof greater ment wholly to abftaia from things 
defirable, than after fruition to be content to leave 
them; as they who maguify fogle life prefer virgi- 
nity much before widowscod. Totton. 
Chenith thy hatten'd wsdowdcod with the gold 
Ol matrimonial tealon ; fo farewell. Di kiv2, 


WIF 


2. Eftate fetelicdon a widow, 
For that dow’ry, I "ll affure her of 
Her widowhood, be it that the furvives me, 
In all any lands. Shak/peare. 
Wi'powHuNTER. 2.f. (widow and hun- 
ter.] One who courts widows for a 


jointure. 
The widowhunrers about town often afford them 
great divertion, Addifor. 
Wi 'powMAKER. 2. f. [widow and maker. | 
One who deprives women of their huf- 


bands, 
It grieves my foul 
That I muft draw this metal from my fide 
Yo be a widou'miker. Shak/peare. 
Wi'pow-walL, 2. f. (widu and «vail, | 
A plant. Miller, 
Wipots. z. / [from vide.) Breadth; 


widenefs. A low word. 
For the width of the mortefs gage this fide, then 
Jor the tenant gage on that end of the quarter you 
jutend the tenant thall be made. Moxon. 
Let thy vines in intervals be fet; 
Indulge their wid, and add a roomy fpace, 
That their extremeft lines may {carce embrace. 
Dryden, 
Jo WIELD. wv. a. [pealdan, Saxon, to 
manage in the hand. | 
1. To ufe with full command, as a thing 
not too heavy for the holder. 
His looks are full of peaceful majefty, 
His head by nature fram'd to wear a crown, 
His hand to wiesd a {cepter, and himielf 
Likely in time to blefs a regal throne. Shak/peare. 
»Mongtt foretts, hills, and floods, was ne’er fuch 
heave and fhove, 
Since Albion wielded arms againft the fon of Jove. 
Drayton. 
There is that hand bolden’d to blood and war, 
That mukh the tword in wond’sous actions wield. 
Daniel. 
They are in the dark before they are aware, and 
then they make at nofe only with terms; which, 
hike too heavy weapons that they cannot wield, carry 
their ftrokes beyond their aic. Digby. 
The leait of whom could wield 
Thefe elements, and arm him with the force 
Of ali their regions. Milton. 
Past wield their arms, part curb the foaming ftecd. 
Milton. 
If Rome's great fenate could not weld that {word, 
Which of the conquer’d world had made them 
lord ; 
What hope had ours, while yet their pow'r was 
new, 
To rule victorious armies, but by you ? Waller. 
He worthieft, after him, his fword to wie/d, 
Or wear his armour, or fultainhis hield. Dryden. 
2. Fo handle: inan ironical fenfe. 
Bale Hungarian wight, wilt thou the fpigot wield? 
Shakfpeare. 
WIJE'LDY, adj. [from wield.] Manage- 
able. 
Wr/ery. edje [from wire.] 
Je Made of wise: it were better written 
wiry. 
Yourgown poing off, fuch beauteous fate reveals, 
As when through flow’ry meads th’ hill’s thadow 
fteals 5 
Off with that wiery coronet, and thew 
The hairy diadem which on your head doth grow. 
Donne, 


Not in ufe, 


2, Drawn into wire, 
Polymnia {hall be drawn with her hair hanging 
Joofe about her shoulders, retembling wiery gold. 
eacham. 
3. [from per, a pool] Wet; wearihh; 
moit. Obfolete. 
Where but by chance a filver drop hath fall'n, 
Ev’n to'that drop ten thoufaod wiery friends 
Do glew themfelves in fociable grief. Sbak/peare. 


WIFE. 2. /. plural wives. (pip, Sax, arif, 
Dutch.] 
y. A woman that has a bufband, 


WIL 


There ’s no bottom, none, 
In my voluptuoufnefs: your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons, and your maids could not fill up 

The ciltern of my luft. Shakfpeare. 
The kings of Spain have been ufed to fay, that 
they loved the Eaft Indies for their miltrefs only, in 
whofe favours they could patiently enough endure a 
rival; butefteemed America as their wife, in whofe 
love they could not brook a competitor without foul 
difhonour. Heylin, 

The wife, where danger or difhonour lurks, 
Safeft and {cemlieft by her hufband ftays. Milton. 

The wife her hufband murders, he the wife. 
Dryden, 
Fond of his friend, and civil to his wife, Pope. 
2. It is ufed tor a woman of low employ- 


ment. 
Strawberry wives lay two or three great ftraw- 
berries at the mouth of their pot, and all the rett 
are little ones. e Bacon. 
Wic. u.f. Wig, being a termination in 
the names of men, fignifies war, or elfe a 
hero; from pig, a word of that fignifi- 
cation. Gibfon, 
Wisc. nef. (contracted from periwig. ] 
1. Falfe hair worn on the head. 
Triumphing tories and defponding whies 
Forget their feuds, and join to fave their wigs. 


Swifi. 
2. A fort of cake. Ainfowarth. 


WIGHT. 2. /. [pihe, Saxon.] A perfon; 
a being. Now ufed only in irony or 
contempt. 


Befhrew the witch! with venomous wight the | 


ftays, 
Tedious as hell; but flies the grafps of love, 
With wings more momentary {wift than thought. 
Shak/peare, 
This world below did need one wighr, 
Which might thereof diftinguith ev'ry part. 
Davies, 
This meaner wip drs, of truft and credit bare, 
Not fo :efpected, could not look t effect. Daniel. 
A wight he was, whofe very fight would 
Entitle him mirror of knighthood. Hudibras. 
The water flies all tatte of living wight. Milton 
How couldit thou fuffer thy devoted knight, 
On thy own day, to fail by foe opprefs’d, 
The wighs of all the world who lov’d thee beft ? 
Dryden, 
His ftation he yielded up to a wigòt as dilagree- 
able as himlelf. dddifon, 
In fame’s full bloom lies Florio down at night, 
And wakes next day a mofi inglorious wight ; 


The tulip ’s dead. Young. 
Wicur. adj. Swift; nimble. Out of 
ufe. 
He was fu wimble and fo wight, 
From bough to bough he leapeu light, 
And ott the pumies latched. Spenfer. 


WiGHr, an initial in the names of men, 
fignifies ftrong; nimble; luty; being 
purely Saxon. Gilhfon. 

Wi'cutty. adv. [from wight.) Swiftly ; 
nimbly. Obfolete. 

Her was her, while it was day-light, 
But now her isa moit wretched wigh: ; 
For day that was is wigd..y palt, 
And now at lalt the night doth ait, Spenfer, 


WILD. adj. (pild, Saxon; wild, Dutch.) 
1. Not tame; not domettick. 
For I am he, and born ro tame you, Kate, 
And bring you from a wild cat to a kate, 
Conformable as other houfchold kates. Séak/Peare. 
Winter ’s not gone ycty it the cuidd geefe tly that 
way. Shak/peare. 
AJ] bealts of the earth fince sei/d. Milton. 
2. Propagated by nature ; not cultivated. 
Whatfoever will make a wild tree a garden tree, 
will make a garden tree to have lefs core or ttone. 
Bacon. 
Goofe grafs or wild tanfy is a weed that ttrong 
clays are very fubject to. Mortimer, 
The wild bee breeds in the {tocks of old willows, 
in which they frit bore a canal, aud furnith after- 


WIL 


wards with hangings, made of rofe leaves: and, t3 
finith their work, divide the whole into feveral rooms 
or ncfts. Grew. 
3. Defert; uninhabited. 
The wild beaft where he wons in foret wi/d, 
Milten. 
4. Savage; uncivilized: ufed of perfons, 


or practices, 
Affairs that walk, 
As they fay fpirits do, at midnight, have 
In them a wilder nature than the bufinefs 
That feeks difpatch by day. Shak/peare. 
Though the inundation dettroyed man anu beatt 
generally, yet fome tew wid inhabitants of the 
woods efcaped. Bacon. 
When they might not converfe with any civil 
men without peril of their lives, whither thould 
they fly but into the woods and mountains, and 
there lave in a wild and barbarous manner. 
Davies. 
May thofe already cuit Efcxian plains, 
Where halty death and pining ficknefs reignss 
Prove as a defart, and rone there make kay 
But favage beaits, or men as wild as they. Wiriler, - 
. Turbulent; tempeftuous; irregular, 
His paifions and his virtues lie confus’d, 
And mixt together in fo wi/d a tumult, 
That the whole man is quite disfigur’d in him. 
Addifox, 
6. Licentious; ungoverned. 
The barbarous diffonance 
Of that wiid rout that tore the Thracian bard. 
Miltov, 
Valour grown wid by pride, and pow’r by rage, 
Did the true charms of majetty impair: 
Rome hy degrees advancing more in aze, 
Show'd fad remains of what had once been fair. 
Prior, 
7. Inconftant ; mutable ; ackle. 
In che ruling paifion, there alone, 
The wild are conitant, and the cunning known. 


Pope. 
8. Inordinate ; loofe. 
Other bars he lays before me, 
My riots pait, my z«i/d focieties. Shakfpeare. 


Betides, thou art a beau; what's that my child ? 
A top well dreit, extravagant, and wild : 
She that cries herbs has lels impertinence, 
And io her calling more of common tenfe: 
Dryden, 
g. Uncouth ; ftrange. , 
What are thefe, 
So wither'd, and fo wild in their attire, 
That look not like th’ inhabitants.o’ th’ carth, 
And yet are on *t? Séal/peare. 
10. Done or made without any coniitent 


orcer or plan. 
With mountains as with weapons arm‘d, they 
make 
Wid work ia heav’n. Milton, 

‘the fea was very nece{lary to the ends of provi- 
dence, and st would have been a very i/d world 
had it been without, IFocdu uid. 

vi. Merly imaginary. 

As univerfal as thefe appear to be, an effectual 
remedy might be applied : { am not at preient upon 
a wild fpeculative project, but luch a one as may 
be eafily put in execution. Suist, 


WiLD. x. fe [from the adjective.] A 
defert ; a tract uncultivated and uninha- 


bited. 
Whereas the fcorching (ky 
Doth finge the fandy wiles of Ipiceful Barbary. | 
3 Di aytar 
We fometimes, 
Who dwell this wiid, conitrain’d by want come 
forth 
To town or village nigh. 
This genele knight 
Forfook his eafy couch at early day, 
And tə the woods and wilds pustued his way. 
Dryden, 
‘Then Lybia firit, of all her moifture drain’d 
Became a barren wafte, a wild ot fand, Addison, 
ls there a nation in the w#/as of Afric, 
Amuidit the barren rocks and burning fands,” 
That docs not tremble at ths Reman name? Addif, 


Millere 


W Lb 

You rais'd tnek hallow'’d walls 5 

fmii'd, 
And paraaile was open'd in the aeii.. Pope. 
Wico Bafile n. /. [acinus, Lat. ] A plant, 
Miller. 
Wird Cucumber. n, f. (elaterium, Lat.] 
A plant. 

The branches are fomewhat like thofe of the cu- 
cumber, but have no tendrils; the fruit is prickly, 
and when ripe burtls with great elatticity, 2nd 
abounds with fetid juice. Mikr. 

Wino Olive. it. f (ragnus, Latin; from 
eraain, oliva, and &ysoç, witer. | This 
plant kath leaves like thofe of the chatte 
tree, and a fruit like an olive. Adiller. 

Jo WI'LDER. v, a. [from cui/d.] To lofe 
or puzzle in an unknown or pathlefs 
tract. 


Tne little courtiers, who ne’er come to know 
The depth of factions, as in mazes go, 
Where intereits meet, and crofs fo oft, that they 
With too much care are qui/der’d in the way. 
Dryden. 
O thou! who free’ft me from my doubtful itate, 
Long lott and wilder’ in the maze of fate, 
Be preient fill, 
Wi/LDeRNESS. z. f [from aiid, | 
x. A defert ; atract of folitude and favage- 
ne{s. 
He traveli’d through wide wafteful ground, 
That nought butdelart wi/derne/s thew'dall around. 
Spenfer. 
When as the land fhe faw no more appear, 
Rut a wild wi'dernefs of waters deep, 
Then *gin fhe greatly to lament and weep. 
Spenfer, 
O my poor kingdom, fick with civil blows ! 
When that my care could not withhold thy riots, 
What wile thou do when riot is thy care? 
QO, thou wilt be a wi/cerne/s again, 
Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants ! 
Shak/fpeare, 
But who can always on the billows lic ? 
The wat'ry wilderne/s yields no fupply. Faller. 
All thofe animals have been obliged to change 
their woods aad wilderzeJes for lodgings in cities. 
Arbuthnot and Pope. 
2. The ftate of being wild or ditorderly. 
Not in ufe. 
The paths and bow'rs doubt not but our joint 
hands 


Will keep from wiiderme/s with eafe. Milton. 
Wi'tprire. wf. favild and fre] A 


compofition of inflammable materials, 
éafy to take fire, and hard to be extin- 
guifhed., 

When thou rann‘ft up Gadthill in the night to 
catch my horle, I did think thou hadit been an 
ignis !atuusy or a ball of w./dfre. Shutfpeare, 

Though brimitone, pitch, wildfire, burn eafily, 
ard are hard to quench, yet the, make no fuch fiery 
wind as gunpowder. Bacon. 

Yet thall it in his boiling tomach turn 
To bitter poifon, and like wildfire burn ; 

He Mall caft up the wealth by him derour'd. 
Sandys. 

No matter inthe world fo proper to write with as 
wisdfre, as no characters can be more legible than 
thofe which are read by their own light. dddifoa, 

In flames, like Semele’s, be brought to bed, 
While opening hell {pouts wi/d/ire at your head. 

Pope. 

WILDGOOSECHA'SE. n, A A purfuic of 

fomething as unlikely to be caught as the 
wild goofe. 

If our wits run the wildpccfechce, | have done ; 
for tho: hatt more of the wildgoole in one ot thy 
wits, than I have in my whole five. Shal/peare, 

Let a man confider the time, money, and vexa- 
tion, that this wi/dyaofechace has colt him, and 
then fay, what have | gotten to anfwer all this ex- 
pence, but giddy fralick ? L’ Efirange. 

WILDING. mf, [ewildelinghe, Dutch. | 
A wild four apple, 


the defart 


I ope. 


Wal 


Ten ruddy wiidings in the wond I found, 
And [tood on tip-toes, reaching from the ground. 
Dryder:. 
The red ftreak, of all cyder fruit, hath obtained 
the preference, being buta kind of wiiding, never 
plealing to the palate. Mortimer. 
The wi/ding’s fibres are contriv'd 
To draw th’ earth’s purelt fpirit, and reGitt 
Its feculence. 
Wi/tory. adv. [from wild, ] 
1. Without cultivation. 
That which grows wildly of itfelf, is worth 
nothing. Maore. 
z. Without tamenefs ; with ferity. 
. With diforder; with perturbation or 
diftraction. 
Put your difcourfe into fome frame, and {tart not 
fo weuilt’y from my affair. Shak/peare, 
Mrs. Page, at the door, fweating, blowing, aud 
looking uwi/d/y, would needs fpeak with you. 
Shakfpeare, 
Yeung mothers wildly tire with fear opprett, 
And {train their helplefs inta. ts to their breaft. 
Dryden. 
His fever being come toa height, he grew deli- 
rious, and talked very wildly. Female Quixote. 
4. Without attention ; without judgment ; 
heedlefsly. 


As th’ unthought accident is guilty 
Of what we wildly do, fo we profefs 
Ourfelves to be the flaves of chance, and flies 
Of every wind that blows. Shak/peare. ' 
. Capricioufly; irrationally. | 

Who is there fo wi/d/y fceptical as to queftion 
whether the fun thall rife in the eat? Wilkins, 

6. Irregularly. 
She, wildly wanton, wears by night away 
The fign of all our labours done by days Dryden, 
Wi/LpNEss. x. f. [from wild. | 
te Rudenefs ; diforder like that of uncul- 
tivated ground. 

The heath, which was the third part of our plot, 
I with to be framed, as much as may be, toa natu- 
ral wildnefs. Bacon, 

Vainly thou tell’ft me what the woman's care 
Shall in the wildnefs of the wood prepare. Prior. 

2. Inordinate vivacity ; irregularity of 
manners. 

This fame ftarved juftice hath done nothing but 
prated to me of the wi/d/ve/s ot his youth, and the 
feats he hath done about Turnbal-itreet; and every 
third word a he. Shak/peare. 

He is giv’n 
To fports, to wi/dnefs, and much company. 
Shak/peare, 


Philips. 


3. Savagenefs ; brutality. 
He came in like a wild man, but fuch a wi’drefs 
as thewed his eye-fght had tamed him; tull of 
withered leaves, which, though they fell not, ftill 
threatened falling., Sidney. 
4, Ferity; the ttate of an animal untamed ; 
contrary to tamenefs. 
. Uncultivated ftate. 
Their wilds lofe, and quitting nature’s part, 
Obey the rules and difcipline of art. Dryden, 
6. Deviation from a fettled courfe; irre- 
gularity. 
A delirium is but a Mort wi/dzefs of the imagi- 


nation ; a fectled irregularity of fancy is diltraction 
and madnefs. Watts, 


7. Alienation of mind. 
Ophelias I vith 
That your good beauties*-2 the happy caufe 
Of Hamlet's tui/dne/s; fo fhall £ hope your virtues 
May bring him to his wonted way again. 
Sbhakfpeare. 
WILDSE'RVICE, m f [crategus, Latin. ] 
A plant. Miller, 


Wie. z. f. [pile, Saxon; wiel, IMandick. ] 
A deceit; a fraud; a trick; a ftrata. 
gem; a practice artful, fly, and infi- 
dious. 

Their leader by his cur/es had much obtain’d, 
Aad one much mifchiet on the Englith ttate, Dan. 


WIL 


My fentence is for open war; of teles, 

More unexperr, I boaft not; them let thofe 

Contrive who need. AZitone 
Life effay’d the furet wile, 

Gilding itfelt with Laura's timile. Rofcommor. 
So Sforza, curs'd with a tao fertile brain, 

Loft by his wiles the paw’r his wit did gain. 

Diydee. 

The heart of man is full of sevfes, artifices, and 

deceit, there is no gueffing at what he is fiom his 


fpeeches. Add ifire 
W ifdoin's 's above fulpecting tviler, 
The queen of learning gravely {miles. Swift. 


Wi/LFUL. adj. [ww and full. } 
1. Stubborn ; contumacious ; pezverfe ; ina 
flexible. 
The wilful never want woe. 
2. Done or fuilered by defign. 
Sthenobwa herfell did choak 
With wi/fad coid, tor wanting ot her wiil. 


Sperfere 
Thou to me 
Art all things under heav’n, all places thou, 
Who for my wilful cime art banith'd hence, 
aidilton. 


Proverbs. 


The filent ftranger Rood amaz'd to fce 
Contempt of wealth, and wilful poverty. Dryden. 
By chance he ancient amities forgot, 
Or elfe expung’d them with one turiful blot : 
Nor knew he Gad nor man, nor faith, nor friends 
But for by-purpofes and worldly ends. Harte. 
Wi/L FULLY. adv. [from wilful. } 
1. Obflinately ; ftubbornly. 


The mother, who being determinately, leaft 1 
fhould fay of a great lady wilfully, bent to marry 
her to Demagoras, tried all ways which a witty and 
hard-hearted mother could devile. Sidney. 

Evil could fhe conceal her fire, and wilfully per- 
fevered fhe in it. Sidney. 

Religion is matter of our freeft choice; and if 
men will obftinately and wilfully fet themfelves 
againft it, there is no remedy. Tillotfon. 

2. By defign ; on purpofe. 

That will carry us, it we do not wilfully betray 
our fuccours, through all difficulties. Hammond, 

If you do not wil/fully pals over any of your greater 
offences, but confefs particularly, and repent ferioufly, 
of them, God will more eafily pals by your leflec 


infirmities. Lifbop Taylor. 
This lechim know; 

Left, wi//ully offending, he pretend 

Surprifal. Bilton. 


Wr'tFrutwness. 7, f. [from wilful.) Oba 
{tinacy ; ftubbornnefs; perverfene(s. 

So full of wilfulne/s and felf-liking is our natures 
that without fome definitive fentence, which, being 
given, may ftand, fmall hope there is that firites 
will end. Hooker. 

Thy caufelefs ruth reprefs ¢ 
He that his forrow fought through wi/fulnefs, 
And his foe fetter’d would releafe again, 


Deferves to tafte his folly’s fruit. Spenfer. 
Never hydra-headed ui/fulnefs 

So foon did lofe his feat, and all atonce, 

Asin this king. Shakfpeare, 


Sins of prefumption are fuch as proceed from pride, 
arrogancy, wilfulnefs, and haughtinefs of man's 
heart, Perkins. 

A tiff and ftubborn obftinacy is not fo much 
firmnefs and relolution, as w7/fulnefs. L’ Eftrange. 

That is not haftily to be interpreted obitinacy or 
wilfulnefs, which is the natural product of their age. 

Locke. 
Wi'tity. adv. [from awily,] By fratas 
gem ; frudulently. 

They did work wilily, and went and made as if 
they had been ambaffadors. Jofous. 


Wr'tiness. 2. /. [from wi/y.] Cunning; 
uile. 

The ungodly, for his own luft, doth perfecute the 
poor: let them be taken in the cratty wi/inefs that 
they have imagined. Pfalms. 

She fupplied the weaknefs of force by wiline/s of 
art, and advantage of treaty. Howel, 


WILL, v.f- [pilla, Saxon; wille, Dutch.] 
1. That power by which we defire and 
purpofe ; velleity, 


WIL 


What freedom the wil naturally, under thiscor- 
fupt (tate, hath, I da norconfider. Hanunond. 
‘Tne wil/ cannot be conttrained, Perkins. 
Two principal fountains there are of human ac- 
tions, knowledge and wil/; which wi//, m things 
tending towards any end, is termed choice. Hooker. 


2. Choice; arbitrary determination. 
Willis the power which the mind has to order 
the confideration of any idea, or the forbearing to 
confider it, or to prefer the motion of any part of the 
body to its rett, and vice verfa. Locke. 
Is it her nature, or is it her w//, 
To bc fo cruel to an humble foe ? 
If nature, then the may it mend with kill; 
Jf will; then the at wiil may will forego. Spenfer. 
‘Chefe things have a fhew of wifdom in wi//, wor- 
flip and humility, Coloffians. 
Will holds the fcepter in the foul, 
And on the palfions of the heart doth reign. 
Davies. 
The truth is, fuch a man underftands by his w//, 
and believes a thing true or falfe, merely as it agrees 
or difagrees with a violent inclination ; and there- 
fore, whilft that inclination lalts in its ttrength, he 
Gifcovers nothing of the different degrees ofevidence. 
Atterbury, 


3. Difcretion; choice. 
Religion was obferved in the beginning of the 
world, before there were civil laws among them; 
l mean any other than the meer wills of their 
princes and governors. Wilkins. 
Go, then, the guilty at thy wi//chaltife, Pope. 


. Command ; direétion. 
Athis frt fight the mountains are haken, and 
at his ei// the fouth wind bloweth. Ecclefiafticus. 
Our prayers should be according to the wi// of 
God ; they fhould have nothing in them but what 
is wife, and holy, and heavenly. Law. 
5. Difpofition; inclination; defire. 
I make bold to prefs upon you with fo little pre- 
paration. 
——- You're welcome; what ’s your wi// ? 
Shak/peare, 
He hath a w, he hath a power to perform. 
Drummond, 
He faid, and with fo good a wiil/ to die 
Pid to his breaft the fatal point apply, 
It found his heart. 
6. Power; government. 
Deliver me not over unto the will of mine ene- 
mies. Pfalms. 
He had his w'// of his maid before he could go ; 
he had the mattery of his parentsever fince he could 
prattle; and why, now he is grown up, muft he be 
rettrained ? Lockes 
. Divine determination. 
I would give a thoufand furlones of fea for an acre 
of barren ground. The wiss above be done; but I 
would fain die a dry death. Shak/peare. 
$. Teftament; difpofition of a dying man’s 
effects. 
Another tranch of their revenue fill 
Remains, beyond their boundlefs right to kill, 
Vheir father yet alive, impower’d to make a wi//, 


Dryden, 


Dryden, 
Do men make their lat qwi//s by word of mouth 
only ? Stephens. 


9. Goop-will, Favour; kindnefs. 
I'll to the door, he hath my good-will, 
And none but he to marry with Nan Pave, 
y Shak(peare. 
10. Goov-ail//, Right intention. 
Some preach Chrift of envy, and fume of good- 
will, Philippians. 


11. Int-il/, + Malice; malignity. 
WiL with a wifpe nm f jack with a 
lantern. 

Will with the wi/p is of a round figure, in big- 
nefs like the flame of a candle; but fometimes 
broader, and like a bundle of twigs fet on fire. Ie 
fometimes gives a brighver light thanthat of a wax- 
candle; at other times more oblcure, and of a pur- 
ple colour. When viewed near at hand, it fhines 
lefs than ata diftance. They wander about in the 
air, not far from the furface of the earth; and are 
more frequent in places that are untuons, mouldy, 
piarlhy, and abounding with reeds, They haunt 


WIT 


burying-places, and places of execution, dunghills. 
‘hey commonly appear in fummer and at the bc- 
ginning of autumn, and are generally at the height 
of about fix feet from the ground. Now they dilate 
themielves, and now contract; now they go on like 
waves, and rain as it were {parks of fire, but they 
burn nothing. They follow thofe that run away, 
and fly from thofe that follow them. Some that 
have beea catched were obferved toconfilt of a hin- 
ing, vifcous, and gelatinous matter, like the fpawn 
of frogs, not hot or burning, but only ining; fo 
that the matter feems to be phofphorus. prepared 
and raifcd from putrified plants, or carcaffes by the 
heat of the fun; which is condenfed by the cold of 
tLe evening, and then (hines. Mufchenbroek. 
Will-a-rwifp milleads night-faring clowns 
O'er hills and tinking bogs. Gay. 


To WiLL. v. a. [wilgan, Gothick ; pillan, 
Saxon ; willen, Dutch. } 
1. To defire that any thing fhould be, or 
be done ; or not be, or not be done. 
Vo wil/, is to bend our fouls to the having or do- 
ing of that which they fee to be good. Hooker. 
Let Richard be reftored to his blood, 
As will the rett; (0 «illeth Winchetter. 
Shakfpeare. 
I fpeak not of God's determining his own will, 
but his predetermining the acts of our will, There 
is as great difference betwixt thefe two, as betwixt 
my willing a lawtul thing myfelf, and my inducing 
another man to do that which is uolawtul. 
Hammond. 
Whofoever wi//s the doing of a thing, if the doing 
of it be in his power, he will certainly do it; and 
whofoever docs not do that thing which he has in 
his power to do, does not properly wil// it. South. 
A man that tits fill is faid to be at liberty, be- 
caufe he can walk if he wi//s it. Locke, 


2. To be inclined or refolved to have, 
She ’s too rough for me; 
There, there, Hortenlio, wi// you any wife? 
| Sbakfpeare. 
3. To command; to dire&. 

St. Paul did wi them of Corinth, every man to 
lay up fomewhat on the Sunday, and to referve it 
in ftore for the church of Jerufalem, for the relief of 
the poor there. Hooker. 

How rarely does it meet with this time’s guile, 
When man was wi/l’d to love his enemies ? 

Sbai/peare, 

Our battle is more full of names than yours, 
Our men more perfect in the ufe of arms, 

Our armour’s all as trong, our caufe the beft; 


Then reafon zuic/s our hearts fhould be as good, 
Shak/peare. 


He willed him to he of good comfort, promifing 


to beltow upon him whatfoever he thould win. 
Knolles. 


If they had any bufinefs, his majefty wiiled that 
they fhould attend, Clarendon. 
*Tis yours, O queen! to wil 
The work which duty binds me to fulfil. Dryden. 
4. It has a loofe and flight fignification, 
Let the circumitances of lite be what or where 


they wii, a man thould never neglect improvement. 
Watts. 


. It is ong of the figns of the future tenfe, 
of which it is difficult to ihow or limit 
the fignification. 

I will come. I am determined to come: 
importing choice, 

Thou wilt come. It muf be fo that thou 
muft come, importing necellity ; or, it 
fhall be that thou fhalt come, importing 
choice, 

Wilt thou come? Haft thou determined 
to come? importing choice. 

He will come. He is refolved to come; 
or, it muft be that he muft come : import- 
ing either choice or neceflity. 

Lt will come. It muk fo be that it muf 
come: importing neceffity. 

The plural follows the analogy of the 
fingular, 


Wh 


W/or1 and Aili among the Englith Saxons, 
as viele at this day among the Germans, 
fignilied many. So Wiluelmus is the de- 
fender of many ; Wilfred, peace to many; 
which are anfwered in fenfe and frenih- 
cation by Polymachus, Polycrates, and 
Polyphilus. Gibjoite 


Wiltiine. adj. [from will] 
t. Inclined to any thing ; confenting ; not 
difpofed to refufe. 


Some other able, and as tiling, pays 
The rigid fatisfaction. Milton. 
Can any man truit a better fupport, under aftlic- 
tion, than the friendihip of Ornnipotence, who 13 
both able and wiling, and kuows how to relieve 


him ? Bentleys 


2. Pleafed; defirous. 
He, willing to pleafe one in authority, forced all 
his fkill to make the refemblance of the beft fathion. 
Wifdum. 
He ftoop’d with weary wings and eiling feet. 
Milton. 
3. Favourable ; well difpofed to any thing. 
As many as were wilirg-hecarted brought brace- 
lets and earrings. } Exoduse 
4. Ready ; complying. 
Religion hath force to qualify all forts of men, to 
make governors the apter to rule with coafcience, 


inferiors tor confcience lake the tui lin ger to obey. 
Lonkero 


We've willing dames enough. Sbak/pearte 


ç. Chofen. 
‘They’re held with his melodious harmony 
In willing chains, and {weet captivity. Miltone 
6. Spontaneous. 
Forbear, if thou haft pity; 
Thefe groans proceed not from a fenfelefs plant, 
No fpouts of blood rua tviliing from a tree. 
Drydens 
7. Confenting. 
How can hearts not free ferve wiliing ? 
likor. 
Wi'LLINGLY. adv. [from will] 
te With one’s own confent; without dif- 


like ; without reluétance. 

That prefervation of peace and unity 2mongit 
chriftian churches fhould be by all gond means proe 
cured, we join molt evi/éing/y and gladiy with them. 


Hosker. 
I dare not make myfelf fo guilty, 
To give up wiilingly that noble title 
Your mater wed ine to. Shak/pearee 
This ranfom, if my whole inheritance 
May compafs it, hall ci//dng’y be paid. Miter, 


2. By one’s own defire. 
The condition of that people is not fo much to be 
envied, 2s foime would willingly reprefent it. 
Addifere 
Wi’LLINGNESS. 2. /. [from williag.] 
Confent; treedom fromreluttance; ready 


compliance. 

We praile the things we hear with much more 
acilling refs than thole we fee; becaufe we envy the 
prefent, and reverence the palt; thinking ourlclves 
initructed by the one, and overlaid by the other, 

Ben Fonfone 

It is not doing good after that fame wonderful 
manner, that Chrift’s example obligeth us unto, but 
toa like wil/ingnefs and readinefs to do good, as 
far as our power reacheth. Calamye 

Fcar never yet a generous mind did gain; 

We yield on parley, but are ftorm'd in vain; 

Conítraint, in all things, makes the pleafure lefss 

Sweet is the love which comes with wiliine u/s. 
Dryden, 


Wr'tirow. m/f. [pehie, Sax. /a/ix, Latin s, 
gwilon, Welth. | A tree worn by for- 


lorn lovers. 

Ie hath amentaceous flowers, coniitting of feverale 
ftamina, which are collected into a Mike, but are’ 
barren. The embryos are produced’ upon different 
trees from the male flowers, and alterwa:ds become 
a fruit or hutk, thaped like a cone, Opening in two 
parts, and contaiming downy feeds, Miller 


WIN 


T offered him my company toa willow tree, to 
make him a garland, as being forfaken; to bind 
him up a rod, as being worthy to be whipt. 

Shakfpeare. 
In fuch a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild fea banks. Shakfpeare. 
Tell him, in hope he 'Il prove a widower thortly, 
J wear the wilow garland for his fake.  Shat/p. 
When heaven’s burniog eye the fields invades, 
To marthes he reforts obfcur’d with reeds, 
And hoary wis/ows which the moilture feeds. 
Sandys. 
Afflicted Ifrael fhall fit weeping down, 
Their harps upon the neighbring w//su's hung, 
No joyous hymn encouraging their tongue. Prior. 
Wi‘LuowisH. adi. [from willow.] Re- 


fembling the colour of willow, 
Make his body with grecnith coloured crewel, or 
willowi/b colour. Waiton. 
WI'LLOWWEED. x. f. [from «vilbw and 
weed; lyfimachia, Latin.) A plant. 
dinfwsrth. 


Wr'ttowwort. 2, / A plant. Mller. 
Wi’Ly. adj. [from avile.] Cunning; 

fly; full of ftratagem ; fraudulent ; infi- 

dious; fubtle; mifchievoufly artful. 
They are fo cautelous and wily headed, efpe- 

cially being men of fmall prattice in law matters, 

that you would wonder whence they borrow fuch 

fubtilities ard thifts. Spenjer. 

In the wi/y fnake 

Whatever flights, none would fufpicious mark, 

As from his wit and native fubtilty 

Proceeding. Milton. 
Since this falfe, wi’y, doubling difpofition of 

mind is fo intolerably mifchievous to fociety, God 

is fometimes plealed, in mere compaflion to men, 

to give them warning of it, by fetting fome odd 

mark upon fuch Cains, South. 
My wily nurte by long experience found, 

And firt difcover’d to my foul its wound : 

*Tis love laid (he. Dryden. 


Wi mBLe, #. /- [wimpel, old Dutch, from 
avemelen, tobore.} An inftrument with 


which holes are bored. 

At harveit-home, trembling to approach 
The hitte barrel which he fears to broach, 
He ’Hays the wimble, often draws it back, 
And deals to thirty fervants buta fmack. Dryden. 

As when a fhipwright ftands his workmen o'er, 
Who ply the wi:nble, fome huge beam to bore ; 
Urp’d on all hands it nimbly fpins about, 

The grain deep piercing tll it {coops it out. Pupe. 

The trepan is like a wémble ufed by joiners. 

Sharp. 
Wi'mBLe. adj. Adtive; nimble; fhifting 
to and fro. Such feems to be the mean- 
ing here. 
He was fo wird/e and fo wight, 
From bough to bough he leaped light, 

And oft the pumies latched ; 
Therewith afraid | ran away; 

But he, that eartt feem'd but to play, 

A fhaft in earneft fnatched. 


Wi'mpLe. 2. fe [peplion, Latin.}] A plant. 
Wi'MPLE. x. f. {| guimple, Fr.) A hood ; 
a veil. It is printed in Spejer, perhaps 
by miftake, wimble. 
5o fair and freth, as faireft flower in May, 


For the had laid her mournful ftole afide, 
And widow-like fad wimble thrown away. 
Spenfer. 
The Lord will take away the changeable fuits of 
apparel, and the wimp/les, and the crifping pins. 
Ifaiab. 


To draw down as 


Spen, fer. 


To Wi'MPLE. UW a. 
a hood or veil. 
The fame did hide 
Under a veil that qwimbled was full low. Spen/er, 
Way, whether initial or final, in the names 
of men, may either denote a mafculine 
temper, from pin, which fignifies in 
Saxon, war, ftrength, Gc. or elfe the 
I 


WIN 


general love and efteem he hath among 
the people, from the Saxon pine, 4, e. 
dear, beloved. In tbe names of places 
it implies a battle fought there. Gibfon. 


To WIN. wa. pret, wan and quon ; part. 
pall. wou. [ pinna, Sax. winnen, Dutch.] 
1, To gain by conquett. 
The town of Gaza, where the enemy Jay en- 
cainped, was not fo ttrong but it might be wor, 
Knolles. 
| He gave him a command in his navy, and under 
his geod conduct wo» many iflands. Beylin. 
His whole defceaot, who thus thall Canaan win. 
Milton, 
Follow chearful to the trembling town ; 
Prefs but an entrance, and prefume it wor. 
; Dryden. 
2. To gain the victory in a conteft, 
Loyalty is fill the fame, 
Whether it vi» or lofe the game ; 
True as the dial to the fun, 
Altho* it be not fhin’d upon. 
l fve years at Tarentum war 
The quettorhhip, and then our love began. Denham. 
"Thy well-breath’d horte 
Impels the flying car, and wirs the courfe, 
Dryden, 


3. To gain fomething withheld, or fome- 
thing valuable. 
When you fee my for, tell him, that his fword 


Hudibras. 


can never wiz the honour that he lofes, Shak/p. 
Refolv’d to wir, he meditates the way 
By force to ravilh, or by fraud betray. Pope, 


4. To obtain; to allure to kindnefs or 


compliance. 

Thy virtue uran me; with virtue preferve me, 
Doft thou love me? Keep me thea ftill worthy to 
be beloved. Sidney, 

Devilith Macbeth 
By many of thefe trains hath fought to wiz me. 
} Shak/peare. 
çe To gain by play. | l 

He had given a difagreeable vote in parliament, 
for which reafon not a man would:have fo much 
correfpondence with him as to win his money. 

Addifon. 
6. To gain by perfuafion. 

They win great numbers to receive 

With joy the tidings brought from heav’n. 
Milton. 
rie To gain by courtfhip. 

She ’s beautiful, and therefore to be woo’d ; 

She is a woman, therefore to be won, Shak/peare. 

No tears, Celia, now fhall wiz 
My refolv’d heart to return ; 

T have fearch’d thy foul within, 

And find nought but pride and fcorn. Carew. 

That flood witnefs’d his inconftant flame, 

When thus he fwore, and «woz the yielding dame. 


Gap. 
To WIN. V. N. 
1, To gain the victory. 
Nor is it aught but juft, 
That he, who in debate of truth hath wor, 
Should wiz in arms. Milton. 


2. To gain influence or favour. 

You exprefs yourfelf very defirous to win upon 
the judgment of your malter, and not upon his 
affections anly. Bacor. 

You have a foftnefs and beneficence winning on 
the hearts of others. Dryden. 

Thy words like mufick every breaft controul, 
Steal thro’ the air, and wiz upon the foul. Pepe. 


3. To gain ground. 
The rabble will in time win upon power. 
F Shat/peare. 
4. To be conqueror or gainer at play. 
Charles, I will play no more to-night: 
My mind `s not on 't, you are too hard for me, 
—-Sir, I did never wiz of you before. 
—But little, Charles ; 
Nor fhall not, when my fancy ’s on my play. 
Sbakfpeare. 


To Wince. V. 2, [gwingo Welfh.] To 


WIN 


kick, as impatient of a rider, or of 
aine 
I will fit as quiet asa lamb, 
I will not ftir, nor wince, nor {peak a word. 
Shakfpeare, 
Room, room, for my horfe will wince, 
If he came within fo many yards of a prince. 
Ben Fonforx. 
The angry beaft did ftraight refent 
The wrong done to his fundament, 
Began to kick, and fling, and wince, 


As if h’ had been befide his fenfe, Hudibras, 


Wr'ncer. z. /. [from wixce.] A kicking 
beak. 

WINCH. 2% [eaincher, Fr. to twift.] A 
windlace; fomething held in the hand 


by which a wheel or cylinder is turned. 
Put a winch with the wheel. Mortimer, 


To WixcH. v. a. [The fame with ince» 
or perhaps from guimcher, French, to 
twif?; winch fignifying fometimes to 
writhe or contort the body.] To kick 
with impatience ; to fhrink from any 


uneafinefs. 
We who have free fouls 
It touches not, let the gall’d jade wirch; 
Our withers are unwruog. ShLak/ptare, 

Have thefe bones rattled, and this head 
So often in thy quarrel bled ! 

Nor did I ever winch or grudge it. Hudibras. 

This latt allufion gall’d the panther more; 

Yet feem’d the not to winch, though fhrewdly 
pain'd. Dryden. 

Their confciences are galled; and this makes 
them wizch and fling, as if they had fome mettle. 

Tillotfone 
WI’NCOPIPE. #2. f. 

There is a fmall red flower in the ttubble-fields, 
which country people call the ceincopipe ; which if 
it opens in the morning, you may be fure a fair day 
wiil follow. Bacon. 


Wino. a f. [ pind, Saxon ; wind, Dutch; 
gwynt, Welth. | 
1, Wind is when any tract of air moves 
from the place it is in, to any other, with 
an impetus that ts fenfible to us: where- 
fore it was not ill called by the ancients 
a fwifter courfe of air ; a flowing wave 
of air; a flux, effufion, or ftream of air. 
Mu/fchenoroeke 


The worthy fellow is our general. He ’s the 
rock, the oak, not to be wind thaken. Shak/peare. 
Love’s heralds thould be thoughts 
Which ten umes fafter glide than the fun beams, 
Driving back fhadows over low’ring hillse 
Theretore do nimble-pinion’d doves draw love ; 
And therefore hath the ewid-{wilt Cupid wings. 
Shat/peare. 
Falmouth lieth farther out in the trade way, and 
fo offereth a fooner opportunity to wind-driven fhips 
than Plymouth. Carew. 
Wind is nothing but a violent motion of the airy 
produced by its rarefaction more in one place than 
another, by the fun-beams, the attractions of the 
moon, and the combinations of the earth’s motions. 
Cheyne. 
2. Direétion of the blaft from a particular 


point ; as eaftward, weftward. 
I'll give thee a wind, 

I myfelt have all the other, 

And the very points they blow ; 

All the quarters that they know 

1’ th’ thipman's card. Shat/peare. 

In the year 1300, one Flavio of Mairhi, tn the 
realm of Naples, found out the compafs, or pixis 
nautica, confifting of eight winds only, the four 
principal, and four collateral; and uot long afters 
the people of Bruges and Antwerp perfected that 
excellent invention, adding tweoty-tour other fub- 
ordinate winds or points. Heylin, 


3. Breath ; power or act of refpiration. 
If my wind were but long enough to fay mY 
prayers, I would repent. Shat/peare . 


t 
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Wis wind he never took whillt the eup was at his 
mouth, but jultly obferved the rule of drinking with 
onc breath. Hakewill, 

The perfume of the Aowers, and their virtues to 
cure fhortnefs of wind in purfy old men, feems to 
agree molt with the orange. Temple. 

le itopp’d at once the pafluge of his wind, 

And the free foul to flirting air refiga’d. Dryden. 
4. Air caufed by any action. : 
On each fide her 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like fmiling Cupids, 
With divers colour’d fans, whofe wind did feem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool. 
Shat/peare, 
In an organ, from one blaft of wind, 
To many a row of pipes the found-board breathes. 
Milton. 
¢. Breath modulated by an inftrument. 

Where the air is pent, there breath or other 
blowing, which carries but a gentle percuffion, fuf- 
fices to create found ; as in pipes and wyd inftro- 
ments. Bacon. 

Their inftruments were various io theirkind ; 
Some for the bow, and (ome for breathing weird. 

Dryden. 
6, Air impregnated with feent. 
A hare had long efcap’d purfuing hounds, 
d By often fhifting into dittant grounds, 
Til! finding all his artifices vain, 
To fave his life, he leap’d into the main. 
But there, alas! he could no fafety find, 
A pack of dog-fith had him inthe wind, Swift. 
7. Flatulence; windinefs. 
It turas 
Widom to folly, as nouriihment to wind, Milton. 
8. Any thing infignificant or light as wind. 
Thick not with wind of airy threats to awe. 


Milton. 

g. Down the Wino. To decay, 
A man that had a great vencration for an image in 
his houfe, found that the more he prayed to it to 
rofper him in the world, the more he went dowa 


the wind fill. L’ Efrange. 
10. To take or have the Winn. To gain 


or have the upper hand, 

Let a king in council beware how he opens his 
own inclinations too much; for elfe counfellors will 
but fake the wind of him, inftead of giving free 
counfel. Bacon. 

Jo WIND. vw a. pret. wound, in Pope 
winded; part. wound. [pindan, Sax. 
«vinden, Dutch; from the noun. | 

1, To blow ; to found by inflation. 

The {quire ’gan nigher to approach, 

And wiad his horn under the cattle wall, 
That with the noife it (hook as it would fall. Spen/- 

Every Triton’s horn is winding, 

Welcome to the wat'ry plain. Dryden. 

Ye vig’rous fwains! while youth ferments your 

bloou, 
Wind the thrill horn, or fpread the waving net. 
Pope. 

2. To turn round ; to twit. 

Nero could touch and time the harp well; butin 
government fometimes he ufed to wind the pins too 
high, and fometimes let them down too low. 

Bacon. 

The figure of a Qurdy woman, done by Michael 
Angelo, wathing and winding of linen cloaths; in 
in which act the wrings out the water that made the 
fountain. Wotton. 

Wind the wood-bine raund this arbour. Ailton. 

3. To regulate in motion; to turn to this 


or that direction. 
He vaulted with fuch eafe into his feat, 
As if an angel dropt down from the clouds, 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegafus, 
And witch the world with noble horfemanthip. 
Shukfpeare, 
In a commonwealth or realm, 
The goveroment 1s call’d the helm ; 
With which, like veffels under fail, 
They *re turo’d and winded by the tail. 
ee Hudibras. 
Mr. Whitton did not care to give more than hort, 
general hints of this famous challenge, and the iffue 


VoL, Il, 
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of ity but he endeavours to wid and turn himfclf 
Waterland. 


every way to evade its force. É 
6. ‘T'o introduce by infinuation. 
You have contriv'd to take 
From Rome all feafon'd offices, and to wind 
Youifelf into a power tyrannical. Shak/peare. 

Edmund, feck him out, vind me into him, 
frame the bufinefs after your own wifdom. Shah/p. 

Little arts and dexterities they have to wind in 
fuch things into difcourfe. Govern. of the Tongus. 

7. 19 change. 

Were our lepitlature vefted in the prince, he might 
wind and turn our conftitution at his pleafure, and 
fhape our government to his fancy. Addifon. 

g. To entwilt; to enfold; to encircle. 

Sleep thou, and I will cord thee in my arms. 

Sbhak/peare. 
You know me well, and herein fpend but time 
To wind about my love with circumftance. Séahk/. 
Sometime am I 
All eusund with adders, who with cloven tongues 
Do hifs me into madnefs. Shakfpeare. 
g. To WIND out. To extricate. 

When he found himfelfdangerouily embarked, he 
bethought himfelf of all puilible ways to difentangle 
himfelt, and to wird himlclt cus of the labyrinth 
he was in. i Crarendzr. 

10. To Winn up. To bring to a {mall 
compafs, as a bottom of thread. 

Without folemnly winding up one argument, and 
intimating that he began another,he lets his thoughts, 
which were fully potiefled of the matter, run in one 
continued frain. Locke, 

11. Jo Winn wp. [ufed of a watch. ] ‘To 
convolve the fpring. 

I frown the while, and perchance wind up my 
watch, or play with fome rich jewel. Sbhal/peare. 

iz. To Winpd up. To put into a ftate of 
renovated or continued motion. 

Fate feem`d to wi»d him xp for fourfcore years, 
Yet frethly ran he on ten winters more : 

Till, like a clock worn out with calling tims, 
The wheels of weary life at laft ftood (til. Dryden 

Will not the author of the univerfe, having made 
an automaton which can wind up itfelf, fee whether 
it hath {toad (till or gone true ? Grew. 

Is there a tongue, like Delia's o'er her cup, 
‘That runs for ages without winding up? = Young. 


13. To Winp xp. To raife by degrees, 


Thefe he did fo wind up to his purpofe, that they : 


withdrew from the court. Hayward. 

When they could not coolly convince him, they 
railed, and called him an heretick: thus they 
aucund up his temper to a pitch, and treacheroully 
made ule of that infirmity. Atterbury, 


14. To Wino up. To ftraiten a ftring by 
turning that on which it is rolled; to put 


in tune. 
Hylas! why fit we mute, 
Now that each bird faluteth the fpring ? 

Wind up the tlacken’d Itrings of thy lute, 

Never canit thou want matter to fing. Walter, 

Your lute may vind its ftrings but little higher, 
To tune their notes to that immortal quire. ?’ricr, 

15. To Wind xp, To put in order for 
regular a€tion : from a watch. 
O you kind gods! 
Core this great breach of his abufed nature ¢ 
Th’ untun’d and jarring fenfes O wind up 
Of this child changed father. Shatfpeare. 
The weyrd fitters, hand in hand, 
Potters of the fea and land, 
Thus do go about, about, 
Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again to make up nine: 
Peace! the charm ’s wound xp. 
To WIND. V. 7. 
r. To turn; to change. 
So twift your judgments turn and wiad, 
You caft our fleeteit wits a mile behind. Dryden. 
2. To turn; to be convolved. 

Some plants can (upport themfelves; and fome 
others creep along the ground, or wind about other 
trees, and cannot fupport themfelves. Bacon 

Stairs of a tolid newel fpread only upon one {mall 
newcl, as thie feveral tolds of tans fpread about their 


Shakfpeare, 
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centre; but tliefe, becauic they fometimes a/rJ: 
and fonictimes fly off from that cussing, take more 
room up in the ftaircafe. Mawar. 
3e To move round. 
If aught oditruct thy courfe, yet tand rot Riil, 
But wind about till thou hait topp'd the hill. 
| : Deaubam. 
4. To proceed in flexures. 
It thall not wind with fuch a deep indent, 
As rob me of Ío rich a bottom here. Shuh/peare. 
Ever morc did wirde 
| About his bofome a mofi crafty minde. Chapman. 
i te su/nds with eafe 
Through the pure marble air his oblique way, 
Ainongtt innemerable {tars. Ailin. 
lr was a rock winding with one afcent. ATi/ton. 
The lilver Thames, her own domeftick fosd, 
Shall bear her veffels, like a fweeping train; 
And often «vind, as of his mittrefs proud, 
| With longing eyes to meet her face again. Dryder. 
| You that can (earch thofe many corner’d minds, 
' Where woman's crooked tancy turns and winds. 
| Dryden. 
Sull fix thy cyes intent upon the throng, 
And, as the paffes open, x: izd along- Guy. 
| ge Wennd is commonly the preterit. Pope 
(has ufed winded. 
| Swiit afcending from the azure wave, 
He tock the path that winded to the cave, Pupe. 
6. To be extricated; co be difentangled : 


with ot. 
Long lab’ring underneath, ere they could aid 
Out oï fuch prifon. Milton. 
Wi'xnpBounn. adj. [wind and bound.) 
Confined by contrary winds. 
Yet not for this the windduand navy weigh'd; 
Slack were thcir fails, and Neptune difodey d. 
Dryden 
When I beftir myfelf, it is high fea in his houfe 5 
and when 1 fic Aill, his affairs forfooth are wint= 
bound. Specator. 
Is ıt reafonable that our Englifh fleet, which ufed 
to be the terror of the ocean, fhould be windbourd ? 
Spectator. 
rit i 
WI'NDEGC. x. e An egg not impreg~ 
nated; an egg that does not contain the 


principles of life. 
Sound eggs fink, and fuch as are addled fwim ; 
as do allo thofe termed hypenemia, or windeges. 
Brown, 


WINDER, z. f. [from eind. ] 
1 t. An ingrument or perfon by which any 
thing is turned round. 
The winder thows his workmanfhip fo rare 
As doth the fleece excel, and mocks her loofer clew 3 
As neatly bottom'd up as nature forth it drew. 
Drayton. 
To keep troublefome fervants out of the kitchen, 
leave the winder ticking on the jack, to fall on 
their heads. Swift. 
2. A plant that twifts itfelf round others. 
Plants that put forth their tap haftily, have their 
bodies not proportionable to their ength ; and there- 
fore they are winders and crecpers, as ivy and 
bryony. Bacon. 
WINDFALL, 2. f. [avind and fall. ] 
t. Fruit blown down from the tree. 

Gather now, if ripe, your winter fruits, as apples, 
` to prevent their falling by the great winds; alfo 
| gather your windfalls. Evelyn. 

2. An unexpected legacy. 
Wi‘NDFLOWER. #. Je The anemone. A 
flower. 
WI'N DGALL.  /. [wind and gall. ] 


Windgails are foft, yielding, flatulent tumours 
| or bladders, full of corrupt jelly, which grow upoa 

each fide of the fetlock joints, and are fo painful in 
| hot weather and hard ways, that they make a horfe 
| to hale. They are caufed by violent training, or by 


a horle’s tanding on a floping floor, or from extreme 

labour and heat, or by blows. Farricr’s Dif. 

His horfe infected with the fathions, full of wind- 

gsiis, and {ped with {pavins. Sbak/peare. 

Wi'nocun, 2 f. [avind and gun.) Gun 
oL 
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which difcharges the bullet by means of 
wind compreifed. 

The windgun is charged by the forcible com pref- 
fion of air, being injected through a fyringe; the 
firife and diltention of the imprifoned air ferving, 
bv the help of httle falls or fhuts within; to ftop 
and keep clofe the vents by which ıt was admitted, 

Wilkins. 
Fore’d from windguns, lead itfelf can fly, 
And pond’ rous flugs cut (wiftly through the se 
spe 
Winprnxess. 2 f. [from windy.] 
1, Fulnefs of wind; flatulence. 

A windinefs and puffing up of your ftomach after 

dinner, and in the morning. Harvey. 


Orifices are prepared for the letting forth of the | 


rarified fpirits in rutas, or windine/s, the common 
effeéts of all fermented liguors. 3 Filoyer. 
2. Tendency to generate wind. 

Sena lofeth fomewhat of its windine/s by decoc- 
tings and, generally, fubtile or windy fpirits are 
taken off by incenfion or evaporation. Bacon. 

3. Tumour ; puffinefs. 

From this his mode‘t and humble charity, virtues 
which rarely cohabit with the {welling u ixdine/s of 
much knowledge, iffued this. Brerewood. 


Wi'npi nc. ze f. [from aind.] Flexure ; 
meander. 
It was the pleafanteft voyage in the world to follow 
the windings of this river Inn, through fuch a 
variety of pleafing fcenes as the courfe of it naturally 
Jed us. Addifon, 
Tine ways of heaven are dark and intricate ; 
Our vnderttanding traces them in vain, 
Now fees with how much art the windings run, 
Nor where the regular confufionends. Addifon. 
Wi NDINGSHEET. 2. f. [wind and /beet. | 
A fheet in which the dead are enwrapped. 
Thefe arms of mine thall be thy winding /beet; 
My heart, {weet boy, thall be thy fepulchre, 
For from my heart thine image ne'er thal! go. 
Sha'fpeare. 
The great winding /rcets, that bury all things in 
oblivion, are deluges and earthquakes. Bacon, 
The chafte Penelope kaving, asthe thoughr, loit 
Ulyffes at fea, employed her time in preparing a 
«winding fheet for Laertes, the father of her hufband. 
Spectator. 
WINDLASS. 2. f. [wind and Jace. | 
1. A handle by which a rope or lace is 
wrapped together round a cylinder, 
2. A handle by which any thing is turned. 
Thus do we of wifdom and of reach, 
With wirdlaffes, and with aflays of bias, 
By indirections find dire¢tions out. Shak|peare. 


Wilnote. zm f. [from Jo wind.| A 
fpindle. an, 
WINDMILL. a, f. (wind and mill.) A 
mill turned by the wind. 
We, like Don Quixote, do advance 
Againt a auindmill our vain lance. Waller, 
Such a failing chariot might be more conveniently 
framed with moveable fails, whole force may be 
impreffed from their motion, equivalent to thole in 
a windmill. Wilkins. 
Mindmills grind twice the quantity in an hour 
that watermills do. Mos timer. 
His fancy has made a giant of a windmill, and 
he ’s now engaging it. F. Atterbury, 


Wi'nbow. YI [vindue, Danih., Skinzer 


thinks it originally avi»d-door. | 
1. An aperture in a builiing by which air 
and light are intromitted, 

Being one day at my window all alone, 

tany irange things happencd me to fee. Spenfer, 
A fair view her ceindizy yields, 
Yhe town, the river, and the fields. 

He through a little window caft his fight, 
Though thick of bars that gave a feanty hight; 
But ev’n that glimmering ferv'd him to defery 
Th’ inevitable charms ot Emily. Dryden, 
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The frame of glafs or any other mate- 
rials that cover the aperture. 
To thee | do commend my watchful foul, 
Ere I iet fall the windows of mine eyes: 
Sleeping or waking, oh defend me ftill! Shak/peare. 
In the fun’s light, let intomy darkened chamber 
through a fmall round hole in my window-fhutter, 
at about ten or twelve feet from the window, I 
placed a lens. Newton, 


Je Lines croffing each other. 


4. 


The favourite, that jutt begins to prattle, 
Is very humourfome, and makes great clutter, 
Till he has windows on his bread and butter. 
King. 
An aperture refembiing a window. 


To W1'xvow, v. a. [from the noun. ] 
t. To furnifh with windows. 


j| 2. 


3. 


Between thefe half columns above, the whole 
room was windowed round. Hotton. 

With pert fat eyes the window’d well its head ; 
A brain of feathers, and a heart of lead. Pepe. 

‘To place at a window. 

bat thou be wixzdow’d in great Rome, and 

ce 

Thy matter thus with pleacht arms, bending down 
His corrigible neck, his face f{ubdued 
To penetrative hame ? 

To break into openings, 

Poor naked wretches, wherefoe’er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitiiels torm, 
How thall your houfelefs heads, and unfed fides, 
Your loop’d and window'd rageednefs, defend you 
From feafons fuch as thefe ? Shak/peare. 


Shak/peare. 


Wi'nppipe. 2. f. [wind and pipe. | The 


paflage for breath; the a/pera arteria. 
Let gallows gape for dogs, let man go free, 

And let not hemp his windpipe futfocate. Shak/p. 
The wezzon, rough artery, or windpipe, is a 

part infervient to voice and refpiration; thereby the 

air defcendgeth unto the lungs, and is communicated 

unto the heart. Brown. 
The quacks of government, who fat 

At th' unregarded helm of fate, 

Confider'd timely how t withdraw, 

And fave their windpipes fromthe law. Hudibras. 
Becaufe continual refpiration is necefiary for the 

fupport of our lives, the windpipe is made with an- 

nulary cartilages. Ray. 
The windpipe divides itfelf into a great number 

of branches, called bronchia: thefe end in Imail 

air bladders, capable to be inñited by the adinitfion 

of air, and to fublide at the expulfion of it. 

Arbuthnot. 


Wi'xpwarb. adv, [from wixnd.| Toward 


the wind. 


Wi'xpoy. adj. [from wind. | 
t. Confilting of wind. 


2 


Ua 


See what thowers arife, 
Blown with the widy tempeft of my foul 
Upon thy wounds, that kill mine eyes and heart. 
Shakfneare. 
Subtile or cuizdy {pirits are taken off by incenfion 


or evaporation, Bacin. 
. Next the wind. 
Lady, you have a merry heart. — 
Yes, my lord, I thank it, poor fool ! 

It keeps on the ‘windy fide ot catge Sbakfpeare. 
. Empty; airy. 

Why thould calamity be full of words? 
Windy attornies to their client woes, 
Poor breathing orators of miferies. Shakfpeare. 


What windy joy this day had I conceiv’d, 
Hopeful of his deliv’ry, which now proves 
Abortive, as the firtt-oorn bloom of {pring 
Nipt with the lagging rear ot winter's froit! 

Milton, 

Look, here ’s that wixdy applaufe, that poor 

tranfitory pleafure, for which 1 was difthonoured. 


South, 
Of ev'ry nation each illuftrious name 
Such toys as thefe have cheated into fame, 
Exchanging folid quiet to obtain 
The windy fatistadtionet the brain. Dryden. 


When you leave the qvirdou's open for air, leave | fe Fempeituous : moletted with wind, 


books on the windew-feat, that they may Ret au 
feo, Swift. 


4 


On this wady fea of land the fiend 


Walk'd up and down, Milton. 
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It ts not bare spitation, but the fediment at the 
bottom, that troubles and defiles the water; and 
when we fee it windy and dulty, the wind docs not 
make but only raife duit. South. 


3. Puffy; flatolent. 


In fuch a windy colic, water is the beit remedy 
after a furfeit of truit. arbuthnste 


Wine. m. /. [pin, Saxon; wisn, Dutch. } 
1. The fermented juice of the grape. 


The wire of life 1s drawn, and the meer lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. Shak/peare, 
Do not fall in love with me; 
For I ain falfer than vows made in wine. Shak/p. 
The increafe of the vineyards for the wixe ccllarse 
Chronicles. 
Be not 2mongft wine-bibbers, amonglt riotous 
eaters. Proverbs. 
Thy garments like him that treadeth in the wine 
fat. Lfaiab. 
They took old facks upon their alles, and wine- 
bottles old and rent, and bound up. Jf frsa5~ 
Where the wise-prefs is hard wrought, it yields 
a harth vine that taltes of the grape-ftone. Bacorra 
His troops on my {trong youth like torrents rutht ; 
Asin a wéneeprefs Judah’s daughter cruiht. Sandys. 
With large wine-offeiings pour'd, and facred feait. 
Miltone 
Shall I, to pleafe another ecize-fprung mind, 
Lofe all mine own? God hath giv'n mea meafure: 
Short of his canne and body: muft I find 
A pain in that, wherein he fnds a pleature ? 
Herbert. 
The firftlings of the flock are doom’d to die; 
Rich fragrant wines the cheering bowl fupply. Pope. 
If the hogthead falls fhort, the zéze-cooper had 
not filled it in proper time. Sevift. 


2. Preparations of vegetables by fermenta- 


tion, called by the general name of 
evines, have quite different qualities from 
the plant; for no fruit, taken crude, has 
the intoxicating quality of avize. Arbuth. 


WING, x /. [gehping, Saxon; qwinge, 


Danih. | 


1, The limb of a bird by which it flies, 


As Venus’ bird, the white (wiit lovely doves 
Doth on her wings her utmoft twiftnets prove, 
Finding the gripe of falcon herce not fur, Sidreye 

Ignorance is the curfe of God, 
Knowledge the sving wherewith we fly to heaven. 
Shat/peare. 

An eagle {tirreth up her ne, fpreadeth abroad 
her wings, taketh them, and bearcth them on her 
WINGS. Deuteroncrir's 

A fpleenlefs wind fo ftretcht 
Her wirgrto waft us, and fo urg’d our keel. 
Coapmans 

The prince of augurs, Flelitherfes, role; 
Piefcient he view’d th’ aerial tracts, and drew 
A lure prefage from ev'ry wing that flew. Pepe, 


2. A fan to winnow. 


}eing, cartnave, and buthel, peck, ready at hand. 
Tujfers 


3. Flight; paflage by the wing, 


Light thickens, and the crow 
Mates wing to th’ rooky wood: 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowze,. 
While night’s black agents to their prey do rouze. 
Sbak/peares 
Thy aficions hold a wing 
Quite from the flight of all tay ancettors. Sdab/i. 
J have purlucd her as love hath purlued me, on 
the wing of all occificns. Stalfpeare. 
While paifion is upon the wig, and the man tully 
engaged in the profecution of fome unlawful odject, 
no remedy or Coutroul is to be expected from his 
reafon. Scuth, 
You are too young your power to underhand; 
Lovers take wing upon the leak commard. Dryden, 
And ftraight, with inborn vigour, on the wing, 
Like mounung larks, to the new morning fing. Dry. 
Then life is on the wizg; then molt fhe finks 
When moft the (eens reviv’d, Sith, 
4. The motive or incitement of flight, 
Feartul commenting 
Is leaden fervitor to dull delay ; 
Delay leads impotent and Inail-pac’d beggary : 
Then fiery expedition be my ting, 
Jove’s Mercury, and herald tora king, She ky; eane, — 
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ge The fide hodies of an army. 
The feonnen were Germins, to whom were 
joined as wings certain companics of Italians. 
. Knolles. 
The left eirg put to flight, 
The thiefs o't rborn, he ruthes on the right. Dryden, 
6. Any fide-piece. 

The plough proper for NiF clays is long, large, 
snd broad, with a deep head and a fquare earin.- 
board, the coulter long and very little beuding, with 
avery large wing. | Mortim-r, 

Jo Wrnc. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
x. To turnih with wings; to enable to fly. 
The {peed ot gods 
Time counts not, though with fwiftci minutes 


ving d. Milton, 
RVho knows but he, whofe hand the hghtning 
forms, 


Wha heaves old ocean, and who wiszs the ftorms, 
Pours fierce ambition in a Cefac’s mind, 
Or turns young Ammon loole to fcourge mankind ? 
Lope. 
2. To fupply with fide bodies. 
We ourlelf will follow 
In the main battle, which on cither fide 
Shall be well winged with our chiefeft horfe. 
Shuk/peare. 
To WING. V. n. 
1. Fo tranfport by flight, 
I, an old turtle, 
Will wing me to fome wither’d bough, and there 
My mate, that 's never to be found again, 
Lament till | am lot. Shal/peare. 
2, To exert the power of flying. 
Warm'd with niore particles of heav’nly flame, 
Jle wing'd his upward tlight, and foar’d to fame ; 
The reit remain’d below, a crowd without a name, 


Dryden, 
Struck with the horrour of the fight, 
She turns herhead, and wings her flight. Prior. 
From the Meotis to the northern fea, 
The goddefs wimgs her defp'rate way. Prior. 


Wi XGED. adj [trom wing. | 
1. Furnifhed with wings ; flying. 
And fhall giace not find means, thae finds her 


way 
The fpeedieit of thy winged meflengers, 


To vilit all thy creatures? Milton, 
We can fear no force 
But winged troops, or Pegatean horfe. Waller, 


The winged lion `s not fo tierce in fight, 
As Lib'n’s hand prefents him to our ight. fuller. 

The cockney ts furprited at many actions of the 
quadruped and winged animals in the helds. 

Watts, 
a, Swift; rapid, 
Now we bear the king 
Tow’rd Calais: grant him ihere, and there being 
leen, 
Heave him away upon your winged thoughts 
Athwart the lea. Sbukfoeare. 
Hie, good fir Michael, bear this fealed brier 
With winged halte to the lord marthal. SA2k/peare. 


WINGEDPEA 2. fe [ochrus, Latin.) A 
plant. Miller, 

Wi/nGsHELL. wf [aving and Joell. The 
(hell that covers the wing of infects. 

The long thelled coat-chaffer is above an inch 
long, and the uing felis of themfelves an inch, 
and half an inch broad; fo deep as to come down 
below the belly on both fides. Grew. 

Wi'xcy. ad. [from svinga] Having wings; 
recembling wings. 

They fprivg together aut, and fwiftly bear 
The fying youth through clouds and yielding air; 
With wiugy tpeed outkrip the ealtern wind, 

And leave the breczes of the morn behind. Adtif. 


Jo WINK, v. x». [pinccan, Sax. wincken, 
Dutch. } 
1, To thut the eyes, 


Ler ’s fee thine eyes; wink now, now open them: 


In my opinion yetthou fee tt not well. Sbak/peare. 
They ’re fairies; he that (peaks to them thall die: 
Jil «vink and couch; ne mnan (her fports muft eye. 
Shar/peares 


WIN 


His falfe cunning 
Taught him to face me out of his acquaintance, 
And grew a twenty years removed thing, 

While one would wisk. Shakfpeare. 
He, with grcat imagination, 
Proper to madmen, led his pow'rs to dcath, 
And, winking, leap'd into deftruction,  Shud/p. 

In defpite of all this, he runs foolithly into his 
fin and ruin, merely becaufe he winks hard, and 
puthes violently like a horfe into the battle. Taylor. 

‘he Scripture reprefents wicked men as without 
underflanding: not that.they are dettitute of the 
natural faculty; they are not blind, but they wink. 

Tillorfpon. 

If any abaut them fhould make them think there 
is any difference between being in the dark and 
qwinking, get it out of their mind, Lecke. 


i 2. To hint, or dircét, by the motion of 


the eyelids. 
You law my mafter w/vk and laugh upon you. 
Shakfpeare. 
Send him a fpoon when he wants a knite: wink 
at the ‘ootman to leave him without a plate. 
Swift. 
3. To clofe, and exclude the lighe. 
While Hermes pip'd and fung, and told his tale, 
The keeper's wc inking eyes began to fail, 
And drow fy slumber on the lids to creep, 
Till all the watchman was at lengthatleep. Dryden, 
When you thoot, and thut onc eye, 
You cannot think he would deny 
To lend the t` other friendly aid, 


Or wink, as coward and afraid. Prior, 


4. To connive; to feem not to fee; to 


tolerate. 
They be better content with one that will wixk 
at their faults, than with him that will reprove 


them. Whitgife, 
l, for winking at your difcords too, 
Have lolt a brace ot kinfmen. Shatfpeare. 


Let not night fee my black and deep defires ; 
The eye wink at the hand ! Shak/pearce 
“he king gave him great gifts, and winked atthe 
great fpoil ot Bofworh-field, which came almott 
whally to this man’s hands. Bacon, 
Let us not write at a loofe rambling rate, 
In hope the world will w/7k at all our faults. 


Rofcommen, 
Obftinacy cannot be winked ate but mult be fub- 
dued. Licke, 


Cato is (tern, and awful as a god : 
He knows not how to wink at human frailty, 
Or pardon weaknels that he never felt. © Addifon. 
. To be dim. 
The fullen tyrant fleot not all the night, 
But lonely walking by a winking light, 
Subb’d, wept, aud gtoan’d, ana beat his wither’d 


breaitt. Di yden, 
Wink. z. J. [from the verb. ] 
te Act of clofing the eye. 
You duing thus, 
To the perpetual ek tor ay might put 
"l his ancient moral. Shakfpeare. 


Atevery wink of an eye fome new grace will be 
born. Shalfpeare, 
Since I reeciv’d command to do this bufincfs, 
I have not lept one wink. Souk/peure. 
Vhe beams fo reverend and ftrong, 
Doft thou not think 
I could eclipfe and cloud them with a wink, 
Buc that l would not lote her tight lo long? Darne. 
le raged lo allanght, that | could not feep a wins, 
Temple. 
Not write! but then J think’; 
And for my foul I cannot feep a werk, Pope. 
2. A hint given by motion of the eve. 
Her wink each bold attempt forbids. ` Sidney. 
The ttockjobber thus trom *Change-alley goes 
down, 
And tips you the freeman a eink ; 
Let me have but your vote to ferve fur the town, 
And here is a guinea to drink, Sceift, 


WI'NKER. n, / [from wink.) One who 
winks, 

A fet of nodders, winkers, and whifperers, whofe 

bufinefs is to ttrangle all others offspring of wit in 

their birth, ipe. 


WIN 
WEENRINCLY. adw. [from winking ] With 


the eye almoft clofed. 

If one behaldeth the light, he vieweth it wink- 
ingiy, as thofe do that are purblind; but tf any 
thing that is black, he looheth upon it with a broad 


and full cye. Peacham, 

Winner. m. f. [from win.] Une who 
wins. 

A gamefter, having toft all, borroweth of his next 

fellow. gameter fon ewhat to maintaty play; which 

he fetting unto hun again, thortly winneth all treny 


the winner, J Sperfer. 
Go together, 

You precious tinsers all; your exultation 

Partake to every one. Skalkfpeare. 


Bellew the winners, for they play'd ine tattle, 
Sbaifpiare. 
Whether the winner laughs or no, the loicr will 
complain; and rather than quarrel with his owa 
fkill, will do it at the dicg. Temple. 


Wisninc. participial cdj. [from wir] 
Aurattive ; charming. 


Yet lets fair, 
Lcfs wixnizg foft, leis amisbly mild, 


Than that {mooth watery imege. Milton. 
On her, as queen, 

A pomp of winning graces waited fill; 

And trom about her Ihot darts ot defire 

Jnto all eyes, to with her till in Ggate Milton; 


Cato's foul 
Shines out in every thing the acts or {pzaks, 
While winning mildnels and attractive imiles 
Dwe!l in her looks, and with becoming grace 
Soften the rigour of her father’s virtues.  laulifine 


WI'NNING. a f [from avin.] The fum 
won. 

A fimile in one of Congreve’s prologucs compares 
auritertoa buttering game(ter, that takes all his 
vinnings upon cvery catt; fo thatit he lcies the laft 
throw, he is fure to be undone. Addifon. 


Jo Wi'Nxow, v., a. [pindjuan, Saxon ; 
evauno, Latin. ] 
1. To feparate by means of the wind; to 


part the grain from the chaft. 
Were our royal faith martyrs tn love, 
We Mall be winnow'd with fo rough a wind, 
hat even our corn thall feem as light as chaff, 
And good trom bad find na partition. Shulfpcare, 
In the fun your golden grain difpiay, 
And thrath it out and winxcw it by day, Dryden. 
2. ‘lotan; to beat as with wings. 
Now on the polar winds, then with quick fan 
Winnyas the buxom air. Milton. 
To hft; to examine. 
Minnow well this thought, and you Mall find 
"Tis hight as chaff that flies betore the wind. 


Dryden, 
4. To feparate ; to part. 
Bitter toature thall 
Minnow the truth trom falfehood. Shalfpeare. 


To W1‘NNOW. U. M 
chaff. 

Minnow not, with every wind, and go nat into 
every Way. Evclficflicus. 

Wi/xnower. x. fe [from avinnsav.] He 
who winnows, 

WINTER, v. j. 
ter, Danith, German, and Dutch. | 
cold feafon of the year. 

‘Though he were already ftept into the winter of 
his age, he found himfels warm in thofe defires, 
which were in his fon tar more exculable. Sidney. 

Atter (ummerevermore fuccceds, 

The harren winter with his mupping cold. Sbal/p. 

A woman's tkory at a teister 's lite. Shuk/p. 

lle hath bought a pair of catt lips of Diana: a 
nun of wizter’s itcthood killes not more religioudly § 
the very ice of chaitity isin them. Shak/peare. 

The two beneath the diftant poles complain 
Ol cndlels seizter and perpetual rain. Dryden. 

Liett thou aileep beneath thole hills of fnow ? 
Strerch out thy lazy limbs; awake, awake, 

And water from thy furry mantle hake. Drydes. 


OL 2 


‘To part corn from 


inven, Saxon; arin- 
The 


wW LE 


Suppoe aur poet was your foe before, 
Yet now the bus’nefs of the tield is o’ers 
‘Tis time to let your civil wars alone, 
When troops are into w?zfer quarters gone. 

Dryden. 

He that makes no reflections on what he reads, 
onty loads his mind with a rhapfody of tales, fit in 
winter-enights for the entertainment of others. 
Locke. 
Stern seater {miles on that aufpicious clime, 
The fields are florid with unfading prime. Pope. 

To define wixter, I confider tirk wherein it 
zerees with fummer, fpring, autumn, and 1 find 
they are all feafons of the year; therefore a fcafon 
ofthe year is a genus: thea I obferve wherein it 
diders from thefe, and that is in the fhortnefs of 
the days; therefore this may be called its f{pectal 
mature, or difference: then, by joining thefe toge- 
ther, I make a definition. inter is that feafon of 
the year, wherein the days are fhortett. Mats. 


To Wi'ntTER. v, u, [from the noun.] To 
pafs the winter. 
The fowls hall fummer upon them, and ali the 
beats of the earth thall winter upon them. 
Lfaiab. 
Becaife the haven was not commodious to win- 
ter in, the more part advifed to depart. Asis. 


To WI'NTER. ve @ To feed or manage | 
in the winter. | 
The cattle generally fold for faughter within, or | 


exportation abroad, had never been handled or wwx- 
tered at hand-meat. ‘Temple. 

Young lean cattle may by their growth pay for 
their wintering, and fo be ready to tat next lum- 
mer. Mortimer. 


Wisrer is often ufed in compofition. 
The king fat in the eixter-houfe, and there ! 
was a fire burning before him. Jeremiah. 
Ifin November and December they fallow, ’us 
called a wirter-fallowing. Morttmer. 
Shred it very {mall with thyme, {weet marjoram, 
and a little wzmrer-favoury, Watton. 
W i /NTERBEATEN. adj. [avinter and Scat. | 
Harafled by fevere weather. 
He compareth his careful cafe to the fad feafon of 


the year, to the frotty ground, to the trozen trees, | 3 [vanellus. | A bird. 


and to hisown wixziei beaten tock. Spenjer. 

WINTERCHE'RRY. 2. fi [atherexge.|] Al 
plant. ‘The fruit is about the bignefs of 
a cherry, and inclofed in the cup of the 
flower, which {wells over it in form of a 
bladder. Miil 


POIT 


WiInTERCI' TRON. xe f A fort of pear. 


Wi/xTERGREEN, % J. (yroa, Latin. | 
A plant. Miller. 
WEi'NTERLY. adj, (winter and Jike,| Such 
as is fuitable to winter; of a wintry 
kind. 
If ’t be fummer news, 
Smile to *t before; if wiaterdy, thou need’ — 
But keep that count’nance itil. k Shak'peare. 
Wixtey. edj. (from winter,] Brumal; 
hyemal ; furtable to winter. 
tle faw the Trojan fleet difpers’d, diftrefs'd, 
By ftormy winds and wartry heaven opprels‘d. 
Dryden. 
Wi'ny. agi. [from wine.| Having the 
tate or qualities of wine. 

Set cucumbers 2mong :nufkmelons, and ree whe- 
ther che melons wili not be more winy, and better 
tailed. 

To WIPE. v. a. [ppan, Saxon. | 
1. Tocleanfe by rubbing with fomething 
foft. 


Dacor, 


Such a handkerchief, 
Pm lure it was your wife's, did I to-day 
Ece Coms wipe his beard with. Sbukfpearc. 
She a gentle tear let fall 
From cither cyc, and wip’d them with her hair. 


Milton. 
Then wih her vet the wound fhe wipes and 
dries. Deriba. 


2. To take away by terfion, 


WIR 


Calumniate ftoutly; for though we wise away 
with never fo much care the dirt thrown at us, 
there will be left fome fulliage behind. 


3. To ftrike off gently. 


Let me wipe off his honourable dew, 


That filverly doth progrefs on thy cheeks. Shatjp. 


Some natural tears they dropp’d, but avip’d them 

foon. Miiten. 

A young man, having fuffered many tortures, 
efcaped with life, and told his fellow chriltians, 
that the pain of them had been rendered tolerab!e 
hy the prefence of an angel, who ftood by him and 
quiped off the tears and {weat. Addifon, 

4. lo clear away, 
Macduff, this noble paion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my foul 
Wiip'd the black fcruples; reconcil’d my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Shakfpeare. 
5. [emungo] Tocheat; to defraud. 

The next bordering lords commonly encruach one 
upon another, as one is {tronger, or lie {till in wait 
to wipe them out of their lands. Spenfer. 

6. To Wire out. ‘Toetface. 

This blot, that they object againft your houfe, 

Shall be z/p’d owt in the next parliament. 
Shak/peare. 

As thou lov’it me, Camillo, wipe not our the 
rekt of thy fervices by leaving me now.” Séah/peare. 

‘Take one in whom decrepid old age has biotted 
out the memory of his paft knowledge, and clearly 
wiped out the ideas his mind was tormerly ftored 
with, and ftopped up all the paflages tor new ones, 
to enter; orit there be fome ot the inlets yet lett 
open, the sampreffions made are fcarce perceived. 

Lecke. 
Wirz.. fe [from the verb. | 
1. Act of cleaniing. 
2. Ablow; a ftroke; a jeer; a gibe; a 
farca{m. 

To ftatefmen would you give a wipe, 

You print it in Italick type: 

W hen letters are in vulgar (hapes, 
Tis ten to one the wit efcapes 5 
But when in capitals expreit, 


The dulleft reader fmokes the jeft. Swift. 


Ainfwort b. 


WAI PER. a f. [from aipe.) An initro- 


ment or perfon by which any thing is 


wiped, 

J'he maids and their makes, 
Atdancıng and wakes, 
Had their napkins and poftes, 
And the wipers tor their nofes. 


Ben “Fonfon. 


WIRE, z. f. [ virer, French, to draw round, | 
Metal drawn into flender 


Skinner. j 

threads. 
Tane was the damfel; and without remorfe 

The king condemn’d her, guiltlefs to the hres 


Her veil and mantle gluckt they off by torce, 
And bound her tender arms in twilted wire. 


Fairfax. 

Thou Mall be wipt with wire, and itew’d in 
brine, 

Smarting in ling’ring pickle. Shak/peare. 


The foldier, that man of iron, 
Whom ribs of horror all environ, 
That’s ttrong with wire inttead of veins, 

In whole embraces you ‘re in chains. 
Beaumont ard Fletcher. 

Ard the cherubick hoft, in thoulanu qutres, 
Touch their immortal harps of golden wires, Misr. 

Some roll a mighty Rone, fome laid along, 

And, bound with burning gues, on {pokes of 
wheels are hung. Dryden, 


To WI'REDRAW. v. a. [wire and draw. | 
1, To fpin into wire. 
2. Todraw out into length. 
A fluid moving through a flexible canal, when 
fmall, by its friction will naturally lengthen and 


ceivedruw the fides of the canal, according to the 
direction of ats axis. Arbuthnot. 
3. To draw by art or violence. 
I have been wrongfully acculed, and my fenfe 
airedrawn into blafphcmy. Lryden, 


J 


Decay of Piety. 


| By thy pure ftream, or in the waving Ihade, 


WIS 


jWi/REDRAWER. V. a. [wire and draw. } 
One who fpins wire. 

Thofe who have need of unmixed filver, as gildere 
and wiredrawers, mutt, befides an equal weight of 
filver mixed with other metals, give an overplus to 
reward the refner’s kill. Leche. 

To Wis, v. a pret. and part. paf. wif, 
Crviffen, German ; ayyen, Dutch.) To 
think; to imagine, Obfolete. 

Thus proud and fierce, unto tbe hearts he ftept 
Of them poor fouls; andcutting reafon's reins, 
Made thern his owa before they had it w43. 

Sidzey. 
When Mammon faw his purpofe mit, 

Him to entrap unwares, another way he wif’, 
Spenfer. 

This book, advifedly read, and diligently tellow- 
ed but one year at home, would do a young gentle- 


man more good, l «cifs, than three years travel 
abroad. 


Afcham. 
There be fools alive, I tuis, 
Silver’d o’er, and fo was thise Shakfpcare.. 
Marry with a king, 
A batchelor, a handfome {tripling too, . 
1 seis your grandam had a worfer match. Sbak/. 


When tor more worlds the Macedonian cried, 
He wif? not Thetys in ner lap did hide 
Another yet, 2 world referv'’d for you, 
To make more great than that he did fubdue. 
Waller. 


W'spom. n. f. [pi Dom, Saxon ; wii/dom, 
Danith. } 

r. Sapience ; the power of judging right- 
ly ; the knowledge of divine and human 
things. 

That which moveth Ged to work ts goodnefs, 
and that which ordereth his work is wif/dom:, and 
that which perfeéteth his work 1s power. Hooker, 

As from fenfes reafun’s work doth {pring, 

So many realons underttanding gain, 

And many underftandings knowledge bring, 

And by much knowledge wi/dew we obtain. 
Davier 

Wifdomis that which makes men judge wha! are 
the helt ends, and what the belt means to attain 
them, and gives a man advantage of courfel and 
direction. Temple. 

As fcience is properly that knowledge watch ic- 
Jateth to the elfences of things, fo wi/com to thers 
operations. Grew. 

O facred folitude ! divine retreat! 

Choice of the prudent, envy of the great! 


We court fair wi/dem, that celeftial mand, Young» 
2. Prudence; skill in affairs; judicious 

conduct. 

*Tis much he dares, 

Andtothat dauntlefs temperot his mind, 

He hath a wifdoom that doth guide his valour 

To act in falety. Shak{peares 

iW ijdom and fortune combating together, 
Jf thar the former dare but what it can). 


| No chance may thake it. Shak/pears. 


| Wise. adj. (pir, Saxon ; wiis, Datch and 
Danih. | 


1. Sapient; judging rightly ; having much 
knowledge, 
Heav’n is for thec toohigh; be lowly wife. 
Milter. 
All the writings of tbe ancient Goths were com- 
pofed in veife, which were called runes, or vitles, 
and trom thence the term of wie came. Tempie. 
Since the floods demard 
For their defcent a prove and finking land, 
Does not this due declivity declare 
A wife director’s providential vare ? Blackmore. 
The wife and bett men, in all ages, have lived 
up to the religion of their country, when they taw 
nothing it oppofite to morality. Addifur. 
2. Judicious; prudent; practically know- 
nz. 
‘There were ten virgins ; five of them were wi, 
and five were foolith. Niare bew 
l would have you wi/e unto that whith ts gocd, 
and impie concerning cvile Renisne, 


i 


WIS 


The young and gay declining, Alma flies 
At nobler game, the mighty and the wife; 
By nature morc an eagle than a dove, 

She impioully preters the world to love. 
3, Skilful ; dexterous. 

Speak unto all that are wife-hearted, whom l 
have tilled with the fpirit ot wildom, that they 
may make Aaron’s garments. -o Excdss. 

Do we count him a w//e man, who is w/e in 
any thing but his own proper profelfion and employ- 
ment, and wife lor every body but himlelt ? 

Tillotfon. 
They are wife to do evil, but todo good they 
have no knowicuges 7 Jeremiad, 
4. Skilled in hidden arts: a fenfe fome- 
what ironical, , 
There was an old fat woman even now with 
me. 
— Pray, was`t not the wife woman of Brainford ? 
F Shak/peare. 
5. Grave; becoming a wife man. 
One eminent in wife deport fpake much. 
Mitan. 

Tt muft be a wije Being that is the caufe of thofe 

wife eficcts. Wilkins. 

WISE. ». /.[pire, Saxon; wyfe, Dutch ; 
weife, German; guife, Fr. guifa, Italian | 
Manner; way of being or acting. This 
word, in the modern dialect, is often 
corrupted into ways. 

This long the Gngs in moft commanding wi/e; 
Come, thepherd's buy, let now thy heart be bow'd 
To make itfelf to my leatt look a flave. Sidney. 

Ere we farther pafs, I will devile 
A pafiport for us both, in fattett wife. pper. 

On this wife ye (hall blefs Ifrael. Numbers. 

The lovers (tandang in this doleful wif, 

A warrior bold approached. Fairfax. 

With foam upon thy lips, and fparkling eyes, 
Thou faytt and doit in fuch outrageous wife, 

That mad Orettes, of he faw the thow, 
Would fwear thou wert the madder of the two. 
Dryden, 
Tis in no wife ftrange that fuch a one thould 
believe, that things were blindly thuffled. /Foadzu, 
Wiu'sEAcRE. x. J} [lt was anciently writ- 
ten wifefegger, asthe Dutch wi/eggher, a 
foothfayer. | 
1, Awife or fententious man, 


2. A fool; a dunce. 

Why, laysa qwéfeacre that fat by him, were I as 
the king of France, i would fcorn to take part 
with footmen, Addijon. 

Wi'sevy. adve [from wife,] Judicioufly ; 
prudently, 

Jf thou covet death, as utmcft end 
Of mifery, fo thinking to evade 
The penalty pronounc’d, doudt not but God 
Hath wifelier arm'd his vengeful ire. Milton. 

He fits like difcontenied Damocles, 

When by the fportive tyraat wifi ly hown 
The dangerous pleafure of a flatte:’d throne. 
Dryden. 

Admitting their principles to be true, thcy act 
wifely : they keep their end, evil asit is, tteadily 
ip view. Rogers. 

The doétors, tender of their fame, 

Wifely on me lay all the blame: 

We mult confels his cafe was nice, 

Buthe would never take advice. Swift. 
Wilseness. x. /. [from qwife,] Wifdoin ; 

fapience. Obfolete. 

No lefs deferveth his wittinefs in devifing, his 
pithinefs in uttering, his paitoral rudenef:, and his 
moral wifenefs. Spenfer. 

To WISH. v. n. [piycian, Saxon. } 
3. To have {trong detire; to long. 

The fuo beat upon the head of Jonah, that he 
fainted, and w: fed in himlelfto die. Sonab. 

If all. the year were playing holidays, 

‘To fport would be as tedious as to work 5 
Buc when they feldom come, they wi/b’.t-for 


Young. 


Obfolete. 


come. Shutfpeare. 
They have more than heart could wih. Hulse 


Eve 
Wath lowlinefs majeftick fiom her feat, 


pn et” 
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WIS 


Aad grace, that won who faw to ui her tay, 
Rofe, and went forth. Milton, 
There are thips prepar’d by my command, 
That fhall convey you to the wi/4'd-for port. 
 Addifon. 
That Noah or Janus underftood navigation, may 
be very well (upported by this image found upon 


the firt Roman coms. One fide was ftlampt witha, Wis. 


Janus bifrons, and the other with a rottrum, or 
prow ofa ihip. ‘This is as good an argument as an 
antiquary could 2v//) for. Arbuthnot. 

And much he wif", but durft not alk to part. 

Parne. 
2. To be difpofed or inclined. 

Thofe potentates, who do not wui/h well to his 

affairs, have thewn relpeå to his perional character. 

shddifon. 

3. It has a flight fignification of hope or 
fear. 

1 wi/h it may not prove fome ominous foretoken 
of misfortune, to have met with fuch a mifer as | 
am. 

To WISH. V. a. 
1. To defire; to long for, 

He was fain to pull him out by the heels, and 
thew him the bealt as dead as he could wi% it. 


Sidney. 
2. To recommend by withing. 
Had I as many fons as I have hairs, 
] would not wi/b them to a fairer death.  Shatk/p. 


3. To imprecate. 
If heavens have any grievous plague in (tore, 
Exceeding thefe that l can wi/ upon thee; 
O Ict them keep it till thy fins be ripe, 
And then hurl down their indignation. Soak/peare. 
4. To afk. 
Digby thould find the beft way to make Antrim 


communicate the affair to him, and to wi/ his j 


aifitance. Crarendon. 
Wisu. v._/. Ffrom the verb. | 
t. Longing defire. 
To his wif, 
Beyond his hope, Eveteparate he (pies, Milten. 


A wif/b is properly the defire of a man fitting or 
lying till; but an act of the will, is a man of buti- 
nels vigorou!ly going about his work. South. 

2. Thing detired. 

What next I bring fhall pleafe thee ; be afiur’d, 

Thy likenefs, thy fit help, thy other elf, 


Thy wifh, exa&tly to thy heart's delire. Ailton. 
3. Defire expreffed. 
Shame come to Romeo! 
— Biitter’d be thy tongue 
For luch a wif! Shak fpeave. 


I admire your whig principles of relittauce in 
the fpirit of the Barceloniaas: I joinin your wib 
for them. Popes 

Wi/sHEDLY. adu. [from wi/bed.] Ac- 
cording to defire. Not ufed. 

Wiat could have happened unto him more ifb- 


edly, than with his great honour to keep the town 
itll. zolle s 


WrsHer. 2. f. [from wih. | 
r. Onewho longs. 
2. One who expreties wifhes, 


Wr oersa ulders are never good houfchold- 
ers. Proverbs, 
With half that with the wi/Ler’s eyes be preis’d. 


Shak/peare. 
Wi'snerut. adj. [from cui and futl.] 
1. Longing; thowing detire. 
From Scotland am | ftol’n, even of pure love, 
To greet mine own land with my wifu? fight. 
Sbak/peare. 
2. Defirable ; exciting wifhes. 
Nor could I fce a foile, where e'er I came, 
More fweete and wifhful. Chapman, 
Wi/snheutry. adv. [from aifbful.| Ear- 
nettly ; with longing. 
Wi'skeT. mf. A bakket. Ainfwwortk, 
Wisp.2. /. [wi/p, Swedihh and old Duich. ] 
A fmall bundie, as ot hay or traw. 
A wi/p of ftraw for a ballag» Shak[peare. 


| 


Sidney. 


| 
: 


| 
} 
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WIT 


A gentleman would fat five days, without meat» 
bread, or drink; but the fame uled to have conti- 
nually a great wifp ot herbs that he (mciled ons 
and amongit thofe tome ciculent herb of trong fceats 


as onions. Lacon. 
Jews, who their whole wealth can lay 
In afmall batket, on a cei/p of hay. Drydens 


The pret. and part. of wis. 
Wi'srFUL. adj. 
1. Attentive ; earnelt; full of thoughr. 
Why, Grubbinel, doft thou fo wifffu/ fcem ? 
There’s forrow in thy look. Gay. 
z. Itis ufed by Swift, as it feems, for 
wifoful; though 3t may mean earaeft, 
eager. 
Lifting upone of my fafhes, I cat many a wifful 
melancholy look towards the fea, Swift, 


Wi'struLty. adv, [from wifful.] Av 
tentively ; earneitly. 
With that he fell again to pry 

Through perfpeAive morc wifffirily, Haudibrate 
Wi'sriy. adv. {from wis.) Attentively ; 

earneltly. 

Speaking it, he wily look’d on me; 

As who thall fay, 1 would chou were the mane > 

Sbakfpeare. 

To Wit. v. n. [pitan, Saxon.] To know. 

This word is now only ufed in the phraíc 
to wit, thzt'is to fay. 

There is an otheer, fo ceir, the theriff of the fhire, 

whole office it is to walk up and down his bailiwick. 

` Spenfir. 

Yet are thefe feet, whofe Mrengthlefs tay is num, 

Unable to fupport this lump of clays 

Swift-winged with delire to geta grave 5 

As witting {no other comtort have.  Shax/petree 
WIT. x /- {pxepic, Saxon ; from piran, 

to know. | 
1. The powers of the mind; the mental 
faculties; the iatelleéts, ‘Ihis is the 
original fignifcation. 

Who would fet his wr to fo foolifh a bird ? 

Shaky pares 

The king your father was reputed for 
A prince moft prudent, of an exce!lent 
And unmatch’d wit and judgment. Shak/{peare, 

Will puts in practice what the wit devifeth 5 
Will ever acts, and «vf contemplates thll; 

And as from wit the power of wildom rifeth, 

All other virtues daughters are of will. 

Willis the prince, and wif the couniellar 
Which doth for common good in council fit ; 

And when eit is- relolv'd, will lends her power 
To execute what is advis’d by wir. Davitt 

For wit and pow’r their lakt endeavours bend 
T’ outthine each other. Dryden, 

Imagination ; quicknefs of fancy. 

They never meet, but there's a tkirmith of suv? 
between them. Alas, in our latt conflict, four cf 
his nve wirs went halting. off, and now is the old 
nian govern’d by one. Shalfpeares 

Lewd, thallow, hair-brained huffs make atheiim, 
and contempt of religion, the only badge and cha- 
racter of wir. South. 

And though a tua in thy large bulk be writ, 

Yet thou art but a kilderkin ot wis. Dryden. 

Hit lying mott in the atlemblage of ideas, and 
putting thofe together with quicknets and variety, 
whercincan be found any refemblance or congruity, 
thereby to make up pleafant pictures in the fancye 
Judgmcat, on the contrary, lies in feparating care- 
tully one from another ideas wherein can be found 
the leait ditterence, thereby to avoid being milled by 
finuilitude. Lockes 

Could any but a knowing prudent caufe 
Begin fuch motions, and allign fuch laws? 
lf the great mind had form’d a cifferent frame, 
Might not your wanton wie the Iyem blame? 

Blackinsre. 

3. Sentiments produced by quicknefs of 
` fancy, or by genius ; the effect of wit. 

Ali forts of men take a piealure to gird at me. 

The brain of this toolifh compounded clay, man is 

not able to invent any thing that tends more to 

laughter thao what J invent, and is myeated, on me, 


Ze 


Wie 


¥ am not only witty in myfelf, but the caùfe that | 
vit i5 in other men. Shakspeave. | 
i His works become the frippery of wit. b. Forjan. 

The Romans made thofe times the ttandard of 
their gwir, when they fubdued the world. Sproat. 

The definition of swir is ouly this, that it is a | 
propriety of thoughts and words; or, in other terms, | 
thoughts and words elegantly adapted to the fubject. 

Dryden. 

Let a lord once but own the happy lines, 

How the seir brightens, and the ttyte aes 
ope. 
4. A man of fancy. 

Interaperate wits will Spare neither friend aor foe, 
and make themfelves the common enemies of man- 
kind. L'Eftrange. 

A poet, being too witty himfelf, could draw 
notling but wirs in a comedy : even his tools were 
infected with the difeafe of their author. Dryden. 

To tell them would a hundred tongues require; 
Or one vain wil’s, that might a hundred tire. 

Pope. 
ç. A man of genius. 

Hence “tis a wit, the greateft word of fame, 

Grows luch a common name; 
And wirs by our creation they become, 
Jutt fo as titular bifhops made at Rome: 
‘Tis not a rule, ‘tis not a jeft 
Admir’d with laughter at a featt, 
Nor florid talk, which can that title gain ; 
The proofs of zit for ever muft remain. 

Searching wits, of more mechanick parts, 

Who erac'd their age with new-invented arts ; 

Thoie who to worth their bounty did extend, 

And thole who knew that bounty to commend. 
Dryden. 

How vain that fecond life in others breath, 

Th? eltate which wrs inherit after death ! | 
Eate, health, and life for this they mult reign ; 
Unture the tenure, but how vaft the fine ! | 
The great man’s curfe without the gain crdure ; 
Be envy'd, wretched; and be fiatter'd, poor, Pope. | 

Nought but a genius cana genius fit; 

A wir herfelf, Amelia weds a wit, 
6. Senfe ; judgment. 
Strong was their plat, 
Their praétice clofe, their faith fufpected not ; 
Their itates far off, ard they of wary wir. 
Daniel, 


Young. 


Come, leave the loathed ftage, 
And this more loathiome age ; 
Where pride and impudence, in faction knit, 
Ulurp the chair of eve. Ben Fonfon- 

Though his youthiul blood be fir'd with wane, 
He wants not wit the danger to decline. Dryden. 

7, Faculty of the mind. 

If our wits run the wildgoofe-chace, I have done; 
for thou halt more of the wildgoofe in one of thy 
wits, than | have in my whole tive. Sbakfpeare. 


$. [In the plural.] Soundnefs of under- 
ftanding ; intellect not crazed ; found 


mind. 
I had a fon, 
Now outtaw'd from my blood ; he fought mv life: 
The grief hath craz’d my weits. Sbukfpeare. 
Arc his cers fate ? 1s ne not iight of brain ? 
Sbuk/peare. 

Sound flecp cometh of moderate eating ; he 
rifeth early, and his wies are with him: but We 
pain of watching, and choler, and pangs of the belis, 
are with an unlanable man. Eccelefiaflicus. 

No man in his wits cau make any doubt, whe- 
ther there be fuch things as mation, and fenfation, 
aud continuity of bodiés. Wilkins. 

Wickednels is voluntary frenzy, and every Gnner 
does more extravagant things than any man that is 
crazed, zng out ot his wits, only that he knows 
better what he dots. Tillot{er. 

No man in his wits can ferioufly think that his 
own foul hath exilted from all eternity. Bentley, 

g. Contrivance; ftratagem ; power of ex- 
pedicnts; invention ; ingenuity. 

How can it chufe but bring the fimple to their 
witsend? how can it chufe but vex and amaze 
them ? Hecker, 

L was like to be apprehended for the witch of 
Brainford ; but that my admirable vexterity of wil, 
counterfeiting the action of aa old woman, deli- 
vered ine. Shatfveare. 


Cowley a 


Wi 


Sleiphts for his ewit and fubtlety proceed, \ 


Milton. 
The neighbourhood were at their wis end, to 
cont:der what would be the iffue. LEfrange. 
WITCH. m. / [picce, Saxon. ] 
1, A woman given to unlawful arts, 
Wife judges have prefcribed, that men may 
rathly believe the confeffions of witches, nor the e 
dence againft them. For the witcbes themfelves 
are imaginative; and people are credulous, and 
ready to impute accidents to witchcraft. Baccu 
View the ruder witch, the conjurer by root, and 
has fhe zot Rore of ignorance, and zeal ol mifchief ? 
Holyday. 


ed 


The nizht-hag comes to dance 
With Laplasd wiscocs, while the lab'ring moon 
Eclipfes at their charms. Milton. 
When f confider whether there are fuch perfons 
as wi/ches, my mind is divided: I believe in gere- 
ral chat there is fuch a thing as witche:alt, but can 
give no credit to avy particular initances of it. 
SpeGlaters 
2. [from pic, Sax.] A winding finuous 
ank. 


WIT 


Truth, tir'd wrth iteration, 

As true as ileel, as plantage to the moon. 
Shik/pesres 

Wib thy pow'rful blaft, i4 
Heat apace, and cool as taf. Carew. 

Yhey achered to John, their deprived bithop ; 
and could {vot be charmed ‘wird the fainouhip of any 
fecond bifiop, during his tite. Lifley. 

Iiih ev'ry fiab her bleeding heart w2s torn, ` 
With wounds much harder to be feen than born. 

J Rosie. 
2. Noting the means. 

Rude and unpo!ithed are all operations of the 
foul in their beginnings, before they are cultivated 
itb art and ftudy. Dryder. 

3. Noting the inftrument. 
Boreas through the lazy vapour flies, 
And fweeps, wire healthy wings, the rank polluted 
tkies. Rowe. 

By pertlations wird large bellows, miners give 
motion to the air. Wocdward. 

4. On the fide of; for: noting contede- 
racy or favour. 

Fear not, for I am with thee. 


Genefis. 


Leave me thofe hills where harbrough nis to fee; | 5. In oppofition to; in competition or 


Nor holy buth, nor briar, nor winding witch. 


AY penfer. 


To Witcnu. v.a. [from the noun.] To | 


bewitch; to enchant, 
Nie ill befits, that in der-doing arms, 
And honour’s uit, my vowed days do fpend, 
Unto thy bounteous baits, and pleafing charms, 
With which weak men thou wiicbeff, to attend. 
Sperfer, 
Tis now the very wischirg time of night, 
When church-yards yawn. Shakfpeare. 
I'll witch fweet ladies with my words and looks, 
Shat{peare. 
Wr/TCHCRAFT. ». f. [witch and craft] 
1, The practices of witches. 
People are credulous, and ready to impute acci- 
dents and natural operations to witchcraft. 
Bacon. 
2. Power more than natural. 
Urania name, whofe force he knew fo well, 
He quick) knew what witchcraft gave the blow. 
Sidney. 
Have not fome of learning and gravity thought 
themfelves wife, in thinking witchcraft rather a 
miltake than a crime ? hiclyday. 
lf you cannot 
Bar his accefs to the king, never attempt 
Any thing on him, tor hehath a witcheraft 
Over the king im ’s tongue. Sbakfpeare. 
What fubtile witchcraft man conftrains 
Tochange his pleafure into pains ? Denham, 
Wiftcuery. mm Jf. [from wireh] En- 
chantment. 
Another kind of petty sei*chery, if it be not alto- 
gether deceit, they call charmicg of beafts and birds. 
Raleigh. 
Great Comus! 
Deep fkill'd in all his mother’s wischeries. 
Milton. 


Wi'tcRackeR. 2 fe [wit and cracker.) | 


A joker; one who breaksa jef. 

A college of aeétcrackers cannot flout me nut of 
my humocr ; dott thou think le re íor a f2ime or 
an epigram ? ' Shakfpiare. 

Wiltcrart, af. [zvit and craft.] Con- 
trivance; invention. Qbfolete. 

He was no body that could not hammer out of 
his name an invention by this w7rcraff, and picture 
it accordingly. Canten. 

To Wits. v. a. [ pican, Sax.) To blaine ; 
to reproach. 
The palmer ’gan moft bitterly 
Her to rebuke, for being looie and light ; ` 

Which not abiding, but more fcornfully 
Scofhing at him, that did her juttly wise, 

She turn‘d her boat about. Sperfer 


Wire. a f. [from the verb.] Blame ; 
reproach. Spenfer. 
Wira. prepofit. (pS, Saxon, } 


1. By: noting the caufe. 


cs eo ee - 


contett. 
I do conteft 
As hotly and as nobly ith thy love, 
As ever ‘gzinft thy valour. Shalfpeare, 
He thall lie «iró any friar in Spain. Dryden. 
6. Noting comparifon, 
Can blazing carbuncles with her compare > 
‘ Santys. 
7. In fociety : noting connexion. 

God gave man a foul that fhould live for ever, 
althéugh the body be deftroyed; and thofe wl:e 
were good Mould be wir him. Stilsing flecte 

In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou ‘rt fuch a touchy, telty, pleating fellow ; 

Hatt fo much wit,and mirth, and fpleen about thee, 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee. 
Tailer. 
8. In company of. 

At the inaut that your meffenger came, in lova 
ing vifitation was wib me a young doctor from 
Rume. ; Shakfpeare. 

g. In appendage: noting confequcnce or 
concomitance. 

Men might know the perfons who had a right to 
regal power, and with it to their obedience. 

Lacke. 
10. In mutual dealing. 

Twill buy wth you, fell with you, talk with 
you, walk cist you, and fo following; but I will 
not eat wib you, drink with you, nor pray with 
you, Shabfpcare, 


11. Noting confidence: as, J trufi you with 
all my jfecrets; or, I truf all my fecrets 
with you, 

12. in partnerfhip, 

Though Jove himfelf no lefs content would be, 
To part his throne and thare his heaven «esrb thee. 

ope. 

13. Noting connexion. 

Pity your own, or pity our chate, 

Nor wwilt our fortunes <¢/¢4 your finking fate. 
Dryden, 
tg. Immediately after. 

Jlith that the told me, that, though the fpake of 
her father Cremes, ihe would hide no truth trom 
me. Sidney, 

Muh Wat, he crawled out of his neft, 
Forth creeping on his caut hands ard thighs. 
Fairy Queem 
In falling, both an equal fortune tried ; 
Would fortune for my tall lo well provide ! 
Mish this he pointed to his face, and how'd 
His hands and all his habit fmear'd with blood. , 
Drydex. 
72h that the god his darling phantom calis, 
And trom his fale’siog lips this metluge talis. 
Garth, 
1¢. Among. 

Jatper duke of Redford, whom the king ufed te 

employ with ive firtt an his wars, was then fick. 
Duct 


WIT 


Tragedy was originally, tuith the antients, 2 piece 
ef religious worlhip. Rymer. 
Immortal powers the term of con{cience know, 

But interet is her nane with men below. 
Dryden. 


WIT 


That look not like th’ inhabitants o’ th’ earth, 

And yet are on 't ? Shakfpeare. 
Thy youth, thy (trength, thy beauty, which will 

change 

To wither'd, weak, and grey. Milton. 
In Spain our fprings, like old men’s children, be 

Decay’d and wither'd from thcir infancy: 

| No kindly thowers fall on our barren earth, 
To hatch the feafons in a timely birth. Dryden. 

Wi'THERBAND. x. e A piece of iron 
which is laid under a faddle, about four 
fingers above the horfe’s withers, to keep 
the two pieces of wood tight that form 
the bow. Farrier's Di. 

| WI'THERFEDNESS. 2. f. [from withered. | 


Wr T 


To Wirnnra'’w. v.a. [avith and draws 
from pid, or prepn, Saxon, againfi, and 
draw. 

1. To take back ; to bereave. 

It is not poffible they thould obferve the one, who 

from the other withdraw unneceflarily obedience. — 

~~ Hooker 
Impoflible it is that God Mould withdraw his 

_ prefence from any thing, becaufe the very fubftance 
of God is infinite. Hooker. 

2. To call away; to make to retire. 

Nauficaa is withdrate2, and a whole nation in- 
troduced, for a more geacral praife of Ulytles. 

Broome. 

To retire; to 


16. Upon. 
Such arguments had.invincible force witb thofe 
pagan philofophers who became chriftians. Addifon, 
17. In confent: noting parity of ftate. 
See where on earth the flow’ry glories lie ! 


With her they flourith’d, and with ber they die. 
Pope. 
28, This prepofition might perhaps be ex- 
emplified in many more relations, for its 
ufe is very frequent, and therefore very 


To WITHDRAW. U, H. 


lax and various. Wish and &y it is not 
always eafy to diftinguifh, nor perhaps is 
any diftinétion always obferved. Wih 
feems rather to denote an inftrument, and 
Ay acaufe: thus, he killed bis ene:ny with 
a fword, but he died by an arru. The 
arrow is confidered rather as a caufe, as 
there is no mention of an agent. If the 
agent be more remote, dy is ufed; as, 
the vermin which he could not kill with 
kis gun, he killed by poifon: if thefe two 
prepofitions be tranfpofed, the fentence, 
though equally intelligible, will be lefs 
agrecable to the common modes of 
fpeech. 

19. With, in compofition, fignifies oppofi- 
tion or privation ; except «vithal. 


A prefent natural good may be parted 24/4, upon 
a profitable expectation of a future moral pood. 


retreat. 
She from her hufband (oft withdrew. 
At this excefs of courage all amaz’d, 
The foremott of his foes awhile withdraw : 
With fuch refpect in enter'd Rome they gaz'd, 
Who on high chairs the godlike fathers faw. 
Dryden, 
Duumvir has paffed the noon of fife; but cannot 
withdraw from entertainments which are pardon- 
able only before that itage of our being. Tatler, 


Milton. 


WitHpra‘winGRroom, 2. /. [awithdrad 


and roow,|] Room behind another room, 


for retirement. 

For an ordinary gentleman, a hall, a great par- 
lour, with a withdvatvingroom, with a kitchen, 
butteries, and other conveniencies, is fufficient. 

Mortimer. 


Wi'tTHeE. 2. f- 
1, A willow twig. 


An Irifh rebel put up a petition, that he might 
be hanged in a with, and not a halter, becaufe it 
had been fo ufed with former rebels. Bacon. 

There let him lie 
Till I, of cup-up oliers, did imply 


Wi'THERS. x. J 


The itate of being withered; marci- 
dity. 

Water them as foon as fet, till they have recovered 
their wisheredne/s. Mortimer. 
Is the joining of the 

fhoulder-bones at the bottom of the neck 

and mane, towards the upper part of the 

fhoulder. Farrier’s Dia. 
Let the gall'd beaft wince; 

We are unwrung in the withers. Shakfpeare, 

Rather than let your matter take long journies, 
contrive that the faddle may pinch the beait in his 


withers. Swift. 
Wi'tHERWRUNG. Thehurtexprefled by 


avitherwrung fometimes is caufed by a 
bite of a horfe, or by a faddle beiag un- 
fit, efpecially when the bows are too 
wide; tor, when they are fo, they bruife 
the ficfh againft the fpines of the fecond 
and third verrebre of the back, which 
forms that prominence that rifes above 
their fhoulders. Farricr’s Did. 


Wickins. 

WitHat. adv. [with and all. ] 
1. Along with the ret ; likewife ; at the 
fame time. 2 


A with, a faihome long, with which his feete 
] made together in a fure league meete. Chapman, 


A band, properly a band of twigs, 


To WITHHO'LD. wv a. [with and hold.) 
Withheld, or withhalden, pret. and part. 
Spenfer has, for the fake of rhyme, very 


Yet ic mutt be wisha/confidered, that the greate | ~ 
part of the world are they which be fartheit from 
perfection. Hooker, 

How well fupplied with noble counfellors ! 

How modelt in exception, and qwitha/ 
How terrrible in conltant refolution ! 

The one contains my picture, prince; 

If you chufe thar, then fam yours withal. 
Sdckf{peare. 

This that prince did not tranfmit as a power, to 
make conquelt, but as a retinue for his fon; and, 
withal, to enable him tu recover fome part o! Uliter, 

Davies. 


Shak/peare. | 


1. To fade; to grow faplefs ; 


[pic Se fignifies a band, ] 
Thefe cords and zysbes will hold men’s cone 
fciences, when torce attends and twilts them. 
King Charles. 
Birch is of ufe for ox-yoaks, hoops, ferews, eyes 
for faggots. Mortimer, 


To WITHER. v. n. [gep Senon, Saxon, 


dry, faded.) 

to dry up. 
That which is of God we defend, to the utter- 

molt of that ability which he hath given: that 

which is otherwife, let it auésher even in the root 


. To reftrain; to keep from action ; 


licentioufly written withhauls. 
to 
hold back, 


That hand, which as no kind of imminent dan- 
ger could caufe at firt to esirbbord itfelf, fo neither 
have any practices, fo many, fo bloody, following 
fince, been ever able to make weary. E{ovker. 

Sith mine he is, or free or bound ; 

Withhold, Ofovereign prince, your hafty hand 

From knitting leegue with him. Spenfer. 
The prince 

Would fain have come with me to meet your grace $ 


i i holl i i : x Mk : 
haree eitbuly chilen the at Hendin | from whence it hath fprung. C a SR ly ERR eee 
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OWiG 8 , Syl eAyanalt. lt needs mutt wither. Shakfoeare. a box on the car, or other trivial matters, which 


Milton. 
Tis neceffary men fhould be out of their nonage 
before they can attain to an actual ufe of this prin- 
ciple; and, wirh2/, that they thould be ready to 
exertand exercife their faculties. Wilkins. 
i cannot, cannot bear; ‘tis paft, 'tis done; 
Perih this impious, this detetted fon | 
Perith his fire, and perilh | evisbal, 
and let the houfe’s heir and the hop’d kingdom fall. 
Dryden. 
Chrift had not only an infinite power to work 
miracles, but alfo an equal wifdom to know the jutt 
force and meafure of every argument to perfuade, 
and witha/ to look through and through all the 
dark corners of the foul of man, and to ditcern what 
prevails upon them, and what does not. Sourb, 


2. It is foinetimes ufed by writers where 
we now ufe with, but 1 think impro- 
perly. 
Time brings means to furnith him witha; 
Let him but wait th’ occafions as they tall. 
l Daniel. 
It is to know what God loves and delightsin, and 
is pleated witha/, and would have us doin oder to 
oar happinefs. Titlatfon. 
We owe to chriftianity the difcovery of the moit 
perfect cule ot lite that ever (he world was acquainted 
withal. Tuilofon. 


le thall wider in all the leaves of her fpring. 
Ezekiel. 

The foul may fooner leave off to fubhit than to 
love; and, like the vine, it wirkers and dies, if it 
has nothing toembrace. South. 

To waite, or pine away, 

Are there fo many left of your own family, that 
you hold delire wholly to reduce it, by futferiag the 
lak branch of it to cuitber away betore its time ? 


Temple. 


ai ‘lo lefe or want animal moifture. 


Vain men, how vanifhing a bliis we crave, 
New warm in love, now wwitb`rirg in the grave. 
Dr yaen. 


To WITHER: VA. 
1. To make to fade. 


The fun is no fooner rifen with a burning leat, 
but it weithereth the grafs, and the flower thereof 
falleth. 


for want of animal moiliure. 

Age cannot wither her, nor cuftom hale her 
infinite varicty- Nbak/peare. 
Look how I am hewitch’d ; behold, mine arm 
Js, tine a blafted taping, wisher’d up. Shut/peare. 

What ar: thele, 
Sv withe:’d, and fo wild so teit ature, 


Fa Mes. 


2. To make to fhrink, decay, or wrinkle, 


2 


leave no permanent illertects, but, if our paffions 
may be wish-Acht from citimating them, pals off 
without making us the worle, or doing us any pre- 
judices Kettleweil, 
Be careful to withhold 
Your talons from the wretched and the bold; 
Tempt not the brave aad necdy to defpair ; 
For, though your violence fliauld leave them bare 
Or gold. and filver, twords aud darts remain. 
Dryden, 
Volition is an act of the mind, knowingly exert- 
ing that dominion it takes itlelt to hive over any 
parc of man, by employing it in, or wishboldirg it 
from, any particular action. Lake. 


. Fo hinder; to obttruct. 


What difficulties there are which as yet seithe 
bc/d our affen’, till we be further and better fatished, 
l hope no inditierent amongit them will {corn or 
refuse to hear. Hosker. 


3. To take away; to refufe. 


Soon as Titan ’gan his head exaule, 
And foon again as he his light zstbbau/s, 
“Their wicked engines they againit it bent. 


Sperfer, 


WithHo/LDEN. part. paff. of euithhold. 


The word keep hack, theweth that it was a thiag 
formeriy due unto God ; for we cannot fay that any 
thing 19 kept back, os wiibholden, that was not due 
beluic, Sfeawan, 


WIT 


WIiTHHOLDER. 2. fo [from awithbald, | 
He who withholds. 
WITHIN. prep. {ptSinnan, Saxon. ] 
1. In the inner part of, 
Who then thall blame ‘ 
His pefter'd feafes to recoil and ftart, 
When all thatis vwvitbin him does condemn 
luelf for being there ? Shalfp2are. 
By this means, not only many helplefs pertors 
will be provided for, but a generation of men will be 
bred up, witai2z ourfelves, not perverted by any 
other hopes. Strat. 
Till this be cured by religion, it is as impotlible 
fora man to be happy, that is, pleated and contented 
avithia himlelf, as it is for a fick man to be at eale. 
Tillotfon. 
The river is afterwards wholly loft wirhi» the 
waters of the laxe that one difcovers nothing like a 
ftream, till within about a quarter of a mile from 
Geneva. Addijon. 


. In the compafs of ; not beyond: ufed 
both of place and time. 
Next day we faw, within a kenning before us, 
thick clouds, which put us in hope of land. Bacon. 
A beet-root and a radilh-root, which had all 
their leaves cut clofe to the roots, within fix weeks 
had fair leaves. Bacon. 
Moft birds come to their growth within a fort- 
night. Bacon. 
Within fome while the king bad taken up fuch 
liking of his perfon, that he refolved to make him a 
snafterpiece. Wott. 
‘The invention of art neceflary or ufeful to human 
life, hath been with/z the knowledge of men. 
Burret, 
As to infinite fpace, a man can no mere have a 


porttive idez of the greateft, than he has of the leaft | 


fpace. For in this latter, which is more within 
our comprehenfion, we are capable only of a compa- 
yative idea of fmallnefs, which will always be lefs 
than any one whereof we have the politive idea. 
Lscke. 
This, with the green hills and naked rocks wwithiz 
the neighbourhood, makes the moit agreeable con- 
fufion. Adtifcn. 
Bounding defires evithin the line which birth and 
fortuse have marked out, is an indifpenfable duty, 
i l Atterbury, 
3. Not reaching to any thing external, 
Were every action concluded within itfel’, and 
drew no confequences after it, we !hould undoubt- 
edly never err in our choice of good. Lecke. 
. Not longer ago than. 
Within thefe five hours Haftings liv’d 
Untainted, unexamin‘d, free at liberty. Shak/peare. 
Within thefe three hours, Tullus, 
Alone | foughtin your Corioli walls, 
And made what work | pleas’d. 


5. Into the reach of. 
When on the brink the foaming boar 1 met, 
The defp’rate favage ruth’d within my force, 
And bore me headlong with him down the rock, 


S bakfpeare, 


Utsvay. 
6. In the reach of. 
Secure of outward force, within himfelf 
The danger lies, yet lies withiz his pow’r ; 
Againit his will he can receive no harm. Milton. 


1 have fuffer’d in your woe; 
Nor thall be wanting aught within my pow'r 
For your relief, Dryden. 

Though Aurengzede return a conqueror, 

Both he and fhe are till within my pow'r. 
Dryden. 
7. Into the heart or confidence of. 

When by fuch infinuations they have once got 
within him, aod are able to drive him on from one 
lewdnefs to another, no wonder if they rejoice to lee 
him guilty of all villany. South. 


3. Not exceeding. 

Be informed how much your hufband’s revenue 
amounts to, and be fo good a computer as to keep 
qwitbin ite Swift. 
. In the enclofure of, 

No interwoven reeds a garland made, 

To hide his brows wirbin the vulgar fhade ; 
But poplar wreaths around his temples {pread. 
Addifon. 


WW le 
Scdentary and withix-door arts, and delicate 
manufactures, that require rather the finger than the 
arm, have a contraricty to a military difpofition. 
Bacar. 
WITHIN. adv. 
te In the inner parts; inwardly; inter- 
nally. $ 
This is vet the outward, faireft fide 
Of our defizn. Within refts more of fear, 
More dread of fad cvent yet unde(cried. 
Yet fure, tho’ the fkin 
Be clos'd without, the wound tefters within. 
Carew. 


Daniel. 


Death thov haft feen 
In his firft hape on man; but many mapes 
Oi death, and many are the ways that lead 
To his grim cave; alldifmal ! yet to feafe 
More terrible at th’ entrance than within, Milton. 
2. In the mind. 


Taanguage feems tos low a thing to exprels your | 
excellence; and our fouls are fpeaking fo mach | 


within, that they de/pife all foreign coaverfation. 
Dryden. 
Thele as thy guards from outward harmsare fent; 
Ils from within, thy realon mutt prevent. Dryder. 


| Witminsi/pe. adv. [Pavitaix and fide. ] 
In the interiour parts. 

The forceps for extracting the ftone is reprefented 
a litile open, that the teeth nay be better feen witb- 
infide. Sarrp. 
| Wituolut. prep. [prdusan, Saxon. ] 

1. Notwirh. 

Many there are, whofe deftinies have prevented 


| their defires, and made their good motives the wards 


| ot their executors, not without milerable tuccefs, 
Hail, 


Se S 


2. Ina ftate of abfence from. 
Hatt fo much wit, and mirth, and fpleen about 
thee, 
There is noliving wth thee, nor withsxt thee. 
Tatler. 
| 3. In the ftate of not having. 

The virtuous bezoar is taken from the beaft that 
feedeth upon the mountains; and that euithout vir- 
tue, from thofe that feed in the vallies. Bacon. 

Infallibility and inerrablenefs are aflumed and in- 
cloted by the Romith church, without any inerra- 
ble ground to hold it on. Han:mond, 

If the ideas be not innate, there was atime when 
the mind was wirbsut thole principles; and then 
they will not be innate, but be derived from fome 
other original. Locke. 

4. Beyond; not within the compafs of. 

Eternity, before the world and after, is witheut 
our reach: but that little fpot of grourd that lies 
betwixt thofe two creat oceaus, this we are to culti- 
vate. Burnet, 


ç. Suppofing the negation or omiffion of. 
itLout the feparation of the two monarchies, 
the moit advantageous terms trom the French mutt 
end io ourdeftruction. Addifon. 


6. Not by ; not by the ufe of ; not by the 
help of. ; 

Excefs of diet, in coftly meats and drinks fetched 

from beyond the feas, would be avoided: wife men 


Bacon. 


a law to reltraio fools. 
f virgin mercury; 


There is ina manner two forts 


the one running out and difcovering itfelf without ! 


labour ; the other requiring fome way of extraction 
and feparation, though not fo high an one as by fire. 
Brown. 
7. On the outfide of. 
Witbvut the gate 
Some drive the cars, and fome the courfers rein. 
» Dryden. 
8. Not within. 

When the weather hinders me from taking my 
diverfions without doors, | frequently make a little 
party with felect friends, Adidifon, 

g. With exemption from. 

The great lords of Ireland informed the king, that 
the Irifhry might not be naturalized without damage 
to themlelves or the crown. Davies. 

Happinefs under this view every one conttantly 
purfucse Other things, acknowledged to be good, 


will do it without a law; | D might be | 


WIT 


| he can look upon without defire, pafs by, and he 


content without. Locke, 
WrirHolut, adv. 
t. Not onthe infide. 
Forming trees and thrubs into fundry fhapes, is 
done by moulding them within, and cutting them 
HULL Es Bacon. 
Wile men ufe ftudies; for they teach not their 
own ufc; but that is a wifdom zi:bour them, and 
above them, won by odfervation, Bacon. 
Thefe were trom wiibont the growing miferies. 
Afilione 
Having gone as far as they could without, they 
began to obíerve them within. Grew. 
2. Out of doors. 
T'he reception of light into the body of the build- 
ing was very prompt from witour and from within. 
Wotton, 
Their doors are barr'd againft a bitter flout ; 
Snarl, if you pleafe, but you fhall fnarl without. 
Dryden. 


r, 


' 
] 
|] 


| 3. Externally; not in the mind. 


WitHolur. conjun&. Unlefs; if not; 
except, Notin ufe, except in converfa. 


uon. 
l find my love fhall be proved no love, without 
I leave to love, being too untit a vetlel in whom fo 
high thoughts fhall be engraved. Sidney. 
You will never live to my age, without you keep 
yourfelves in breath with exercite, and in heart with 
joy fulaoefs. Sidney. 


WirHou’TEN, prep. [prdutan, Saxon. ] 
Without. Obfolete. 
Her face Jo fair, as flefla it feemed not, 
But heavenly pourtrait of bright angel’s hue, 

Clear as the iky, withouten blame or blot, 
Through goodly mixture of complexion’s dew. 

l Spenfer. 
To WITHSTA'ND, v. a. (with and fand.) 
To gainftand ; to oppofe; to refit. 

The violence of forrow is not at the fir to be 
ftriven withal; being, like a mighty beatt, foonerc 
tamed with following, then overthrown by witb- 
fianding. Sidney. 

The wonderful zeal and fervour wherewith ye 
have with/food the reccived orders of this church, 
was the trit ching which caufed me to enter into 
confideration, whether every chriltian man, fearing 
God, Rand bound to join with you, Hocker. 

It is our frailty that in_many things we all do 
amils, but a virtue that we would do amifs in no- 

| thing, and a teitimony of that virtue, that when 
| we pray that what occafion of fin foever do offer it- 
felf, we may be {trengthened from above to with= 

|! fandit. Hocker. 
| They foon fet fail; nor now the fates quith/iand; 
| Their forces trutted with a toreiga hand. Drydev. 
When Elymas withttood Paul and Barnabas, and 

| when Paul fays of Alexander, he hath greatly wirb- 
fhod our words, do we think the with/anding 
| there was without fpeaking ? Atterbury. 


WITHSTA'NDER. 7. /. [from awithftand.} 

| An opponent ; refiiting power. 

f War may be defined the exercife of violence under 
fovereign command agaiott wirbftanders; force, 
authority, and refiitaace being the effential parts 
thereof. Raleigh. 

WITHWI'ND. xf. (convolvulus, Latin. J 
An herb. 

Wi'tuy. wf. [prdig, Sax.] Willow. 

| A tree. 

Wi'tLess. adj. [from win] Wanting 
underftanding; inconfiderate; wanting 
thought. 

Why then fheuld zwit/e/s man fo much mifweea 
That nothing is but that which he hath feen ? 


Spenfere 
I have ever lov'd the life remov'd ; 

And held in idle price to haunt affemblies, 
Where youth, and coit, and wir/efs brav’ry keeps. 
Shakfpeuree 
So ’t pleas’d my deftiny, 
Guilty of my fin of going, to think me 
As vain, as witlefs, and as faile as they 

Which dwell ia court. 


Denne. 


` 


WIT 
He kest us Raves, hy which we fitly prove 
That uurija pity brecdeth frustlefs love. Falrfax. 
The apple's outward form, 
Deletable, the wite/s (wain beguiles, 
Wall woth a weithen mouth and fpattering noife 
i He raties the bitter morfel and rejects. Philips, 
Wi'riinc. v. /. (diminutive of a.) A 
pwetendér to wit; a man of petty fmart 
nifs. i - 
You have taken otf the fenfelefs ridicule which 
or many years the weit ngr of the town have turned 
upon their fathers and mothers, © SpecPator. 
Thole halt-leary'd wit/ings, num’rous in our ile 
As half-form’d infects onthe banksof Nile. Pape. 
A beau and wit/ing perith’d in the throng; 
Onc died in metaphor, and one in fong. 
Wi'rness. a. S. [picaeyye, Saxon, ] 
1. Jeltimony ; atteitation. 
© The devil can cite fcrigture for his purpofe ; 
An evil fowl producing holy etve/s 
ls like a villain with a fmiling cheek, 
A goodly apple rotten atthe heart.  Sbakfpeare. 
May we, with the warrant of womanhood, and 
the wirne/s cf a good confcience, purfue him with 
any turther revenge ? Shak/peare. 
li l bear wisnef/s of myfelf, my wisnc/s is not 


true. vbn. 
Many bare falfe witm/s, but their zeitnefs agreed 
nat. Alark. 


Nor was long his eitnefs unconfism'd. Milton. 

Ye moon and fars, bear citne/s to the truth! 
His only crime, if friendthip can offend, 

Js too much love to his unhappy friend. Dryden 

Our fenfes bear winrcfs to the truth of each 
other’s report, concerning the exiftence of fenfible 
things. Locke. 

2. One who gives teftimony. 
The king's attorney 
Uig'd on examinations, proofs, con{effions 
Ot diverle witref/es. Shak/peare. 
God is witucfs betwixt me and thee. — Gene/is. 
Thy trial choofe 
With me, belt witne/s of thy virtue tried. Ailton. 

A fat benefice became a crime, and witue/s too 
againit its incumbent. Decay of Piety. 

Nor need I fpeak my deeds, for thele yuu fee; 
The fun and day are witneffes for me. Dryden, 

. With a Witness. Effectually ; to a 
great degree, fo as to leave fome lafting 
mark or tellimony behind, A low 
phrate. 

Here was a bieffing handed out with the firit pairs 
of animals at their creation, and it had effect witb 
a witnefs. 

* Now gall is bitter with 2 witnefs; 
And love is all delight and fweetnels. 


Jo WITNESS. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


atteft; to tell with affeveration. 
‘There ran a rumour 
OF many worthy fellows that were out, ‘ 
Which was to my belief wirnefs’d the rather, _ 
For that I faw the tyrant’s pow'r a-foot. Shuk/peare, 
‘Though by the father he were hir’d to thts, 
He ne’er could eirrefs any touch or kifs. Dorze. 
Vhele be thofe difcourfes of God, whofe effects 
thote that live quite/s in themfelves; the fenfible 
in their fenfible natures, the reafonable in their rea- 
tonable fouls. Raleigh. 


Jo Wi'twess.v. x. To bear tetimony. 
The fea ttrave with the winds which thould be 
louder, and the throuds of the fhips, witha ghattly 
poife, to them that were in it aein fJed that their 

ruin was the wager of the others contention. 
Sidney. 


Pricer. 


Mine eye doth his eMigies twitie/s 
eMoft truly limn’d and living in your face. Séuak/p. 
Witne/s, you ever-burning lights above ! 

You elements that clip us round about! 

Heitnefs that here lago now doth give 

The execution of his wit, bands, and heart 

To Othello’s fervice. Shakfpeiare. 

Lorenzo 
Shall witnc/s I (et forth as foon as you, Shak/peare. 


1 cevtne/s to 
The times that brought them in. Shakfpeare. 


Oh. lle 


Pope. 


Wosdward.| Wi'TTINESS. 2 f 


a o aMMa a a‘ŇŘŮ  a 


itore to have deferv’d the death | 


wer T 


Another heareth witnefs of me, and J knox thet | 


the witnefs wluch he vuarnc{i7h of me is truc. 
John. 
The Americans do acknowledge and {peak ot the 
deluge in their continent, as Acofta witadfcrh, and 
Lact, in the hiftorics of them. e| Burnet. 
© Witney ye heavens! I live not pat fault, 
fou: 
l.ord Falkland witneffce for me, that ina book? 
there were many fubjects that I had thought on tor 


the flage. Dryden. 
Witnefs for me, ye awful gods! | 

I took not arms Oll urg’d by (clf-dclence, : 

The eldcft law of mature. Rowe, | 


Wi'rness, interj An exclamation figui- | 
fying that perfon or thing may atteit it. 
“For want of words, or lack of breath, 
Witnd/s, when I was worried with thy peals. 
Milten. 
Wir'TSNAPPER. 4. /. [wit and /aap.| One 
who atiects repartee. 
Go in, firrah ; bid them prepare for dinner. — 
—That is done, fir; they have all lomachs.— 
->What a whit/nupper are you! Sbhak/peare. 


Witter. adji [from wit.) Having wit: 
as, a quick «vitted boy. | 

WaI'TrICISM. u. fe [from avitty.] A mean | 
attempt at wite This word Dryden in- 
novated. § A mighty witticifm, pardon 
a new word.’ Dryden's preface to the 


State of Innocence, 

We havea libertine fooling even in his latt agonies, 
with a witricifm between his teeth, without any 
regard to fobriety and confcience. L'Effrange. 

He is full of conceptions, points of epigram, and 
witticifas, all which are below the dignity of 
heroick verte. Addifon. 

Wi/rrity. adv. [from witty. 
1. Ingenioufly ; cunningly ; artfully. 

But is there any other beatt that lives, 
Who tis own harm fo wittily contrives ? 

2. With flight of imagination. 

In coaverfation w'irrily pleafant, pleafantly game- 
fome. Sidney. 

The old hermit, that never faw pen and ink, 
very wittily faid to a niece of king Gordobuck, that 
chit is, is. Shakjfeare. 

Obftinate contemners of all helps and arts, fuch 
as, prefuming on their natural parts, dare deride all 
diligence, and feem to mock at the terms when they 
undeiftand not the things, think that way to cet off 
witti?y with their ignorance. Ben “Fonfen, 

(from witty.] The 
quality of being witty. 

No lefs deferveth his wvteineft in devifing, his 
pithinefs in uttering, his paftoral rudenefs, 2nd his 

e moral wifene(s. Sperfere 

Wi /TTINGLY. adv. [from witting, know- | 
ing; Pitan, Saxon, to weet or know. | | 
Knowingly ; not ignorantly ; with know- 
ledge; by defign. 

Whatfoever we work as men, the fame we do | 
nittingly work and freely; neither are we, accord- | 
ing to the manner of natural agents, any way fo 
ued, but that it is in our “a lcave things we 


Dryden. 


do undone. toker. 
Withhold revenge, ’tis rot my fault, 

Nor c:vstingly have I infring’d my vow. Shatfp. 
During thar dreadful hege, every particular acci- 

dent for brevity 1 «wirringly pafs over. Kuolles. 
He knowingly and witsing/y broughtevil into the 

world. : More. 
No forger of lies willingly and witting/y furnifhed 

out the means of his own detection. Wi. 

WI'TTOL. x» A [piccal, Saxon, from 

pitan, to know.} A man who knows the 

falfehood of his wife, and feems con- 

tented; a tame cuckold. 
O Mars, for what doth ferve thy armed ax? 

To let that witold/ bealt confume in flames 

Thy Venus child. Sidneya 
Amaimon founds well; Lucifer well; yet they | 

are the naines of fiends: but cuckold, wittol, the 

devil himielf hath not fuch a name. SbaS/peare. 


W O 
The Thehin were’, when be once deferice 
Jove is his rival, talie to facrilice. Chaewand. 
Wilrroriy. adj, [from wittol.| Cuck- 
olely. 
The jealous wittod’y Knave hath mafies of mosey. 
Shak/peare. 


Ee Divden | Wer ty. adj. (from evi’. 


1, Judicious; ingenious; inventive, 

The deep-revolving, wiriy Buckingham 

No more fhall be the neighbour to my counfels, 
Shuk/peare. 

Thou art beautiful in thy countenance, and wirry 

in thy words, ; f Judita. 
z.e Fullof imagination. 

Hiftorics make men wile, poets titty, the ma- 
thematick fubtile. Bacsn. 

Where therc is a real flock of wit, yet the wir- 
tieff fayings will be found in a great meafure the 
ucs of chance. Sours. 

in gentle verfe the scitry told their lame, 

And grac'd their choiceft tongs with Enma’s name, 
Prior. 
. Sarcaftick ; full of taunts. 

Honeycomb, who wa- fo uomercifully terry upaa 
the women, has given the ladics ampie latista€tion 
by marryicg a farmer’s daughter Spectators 

Wi'twau. a. f. [vireo, Lat.} A bird. 
Ainfrxorth. 
Wi'tworm. a. 4. (wi and worn.) One 
that feeds on wit; a canker of wit. 

Thus to come foita fo fuddenly a aitu-urm. 

Ben Jonjon. 
To Wive. wm. [from awzfe.] To marry ; 


to take a wife. 
Were fhe as rough 
As are the fwelling Adriatick feas, 
I come to wive it wealthily in Padua, Sdak/peare, 

T'he ancient laying is no herefy, 

Hanging and wivinxg goes by deltiny, Scakfpeare. 

A thop of all qualities that man ioves woman forg 
befides that hook of wiving, fairnels, which {trikes 
the eye. , Shukfpeare. 

Defign or chance makes others wive, 
But nature did this match contrive. 

To WIVE. V. a. 
te To match to a wife. 
She dying gave it me ; 
Ard bid me, when my fate would have me wry'd, 
To give it her. : Sauk/peare, 
2. To take for a wife. 

If he have the condition of a faint, andthe come 
plexion of a devil, l had rather he fhould (nitive me 
than eive me. Shalfpeare. 

Wi'vety. adv. [from ceives, It were 
written more analogically cust, that 
is, avife-like.] Belonging to a wife. 

Rafilius could not abftain from praifing Parthenia, 
as the perfect picture of a womanly virtue, aud 
qvively taithtulnels. Siarey- 

Wives. 2. / The ploral of wife. 

A man of his Icarning fhould nor fo lightly have 
becn carried away with old cefves tales, m ape 
provance of his own realon. Spenfer. 

WIZARD, x. A [from wife] A conjurer; 
an inchanter; a he witch. It had pro- 
bably at firit a laudable meaning. 

Paticnce, good lady; wizards know their times. 

Shak/peire. 

Fle hearkens after prophecies and drcama, 

Aud trom the crofs-row plucks the letter G 

And fays, a wizard told him that by G 

H:s iffue difinherited thould be. Shal/pearee 
That damn'd wizard, hid in fly difguile, 

For fo by certain figne 1 knew, had mct 

Alrcady, cre my belt fpeed could prevent, 

The aidlefs innocent lady, biswith’d prey. Milter. 

The prophecies of %:/xards old 
Increas’a her terror, and her fall toretcld. aller. 
The wily w/20rd muft be caught, 
For, unconitrain'd, he uothing tells for nought. 


Di piene 
WO. 2. /. [pa, Saxon. } 
t. Gricf; dcrrow ; mifery’; calamity, 


6M 


f t uker A 


WOE 
The king is mad: how (tiff is my vile fenfe, 
That l fand up and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge forrows! better | were diftract ; 
So thould my thoughts he fever’d from my griefs; 
And woes, by wrong imaginations, lofe 
The knowledge ot themfelves. Shat/peare. 
So many mileries have craz*d my voice, 
That my wor-wearv'd tongue is MI, SbaYpeare. 
Her rath hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching tothe fruit, Eve pluck’d, fhe eat: 
Earth felt the wound; and nature from her feat 
Sighing through all her works, gave figns of woe 
FJ hat all was lof. Miltor. 
O'er dreary waftes they weep each other's wo. | 
Pope. | 


| 


2. Itisoften ufed in denunciations, a. be, | 
or in exclamations of forrow, w2 is ṣan- 
ciently qo qwurth; pa pups, Saxon, 

Allis but lip wifdom which wants experience: l 
now, sue is me, do try what love can do. Sidacy. 
Jio is my heart; 
That poor folder, shat fo richly fought, 
W hofe rags thain‘d gilded arms, whofe naked breat 
Stept before fhiclds of proot, canaat b= found. 
Shak/peare. 
Many of our princes, woe the while! 
Lie drown’d aod foak’d ia mercenary blood. 
Shak {feare. 
Happy are they which have been my friends ; and 
quae to my lord chiet-juitice. Shik/peare. 
Howl ye, we worth the day. Ezekiel. 
Wo be to the dhepherds of Ifrael that do feed 


l 


therafelves. Ezckiel. 
ifn is me for my hurt, my wound is grievous. 
Jrremiah. 
He took ard laid it by, and wept for ws. 
Chapman. 


If God be fuch a being as I have defcribed, wo 
to the world if it were without him: this would be | 
a thoufand times greater lols to mankind than the | 
extingu‘fhing of the fun. Tillotfor. 
Ioe w the vanauilh'd, woe ! Dryden. | 
3. A denunciation of calamity ; a curie. | 
Can there bea wo or curfe in all the ftores of | 
vengeance equal te the maligmty of fuch a praétice, Í 
of which one fingle inltance could involve all man- | 
kied in one contufion ? Souih } 
4. Mo feems in phrafes of denunciation or | 
imprecation to be a fubftantive, and in | 
exclamation an adjective; as particularly | 
in the following lines, which feem im- | 
proper and ungrammatical ; 


ethe are we, lic! you may rot live to wear 
Atl your true followers out. Shak/peare, 


WoaDwe 27 J. [pad, Sax. glaftiun, Lat,] A 
plant cultivated tor the diers, who ufe it 
for the foundation of many colours. 


Miller, 
In times of old, when Britth nymphs were known 
To love no ‘oreign faihions like their own; 
When drefs was monitrous, and fig-leaves ine mode, 
Aad quality pat op no paint but woud. Garth, 
Wo't EGON E. adja [wand begone. | Lok in 
wo 3 diftracted in wo; overwhelmed with 
forrow. 
Such a man, 
So dull, fo dead in look, fo woebegones 
Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night, 
And would have toid him half his Troy was 5urn’d; 
But Priam tound the fire, ere he his tongue. 
Seu fpeare. 
Who fo woeb-gone 
For Ochy, as the ifle of ancient Avalon ? Drayten. 
"Yaacred he faw his life's joy fet at nought, 
So rvorbygone was he with pains of love. Fuijax. 
Wort. The obfolete participle paflive from 
To afte 
A braver choice of dauntlefs fpirits 
Than now the Engtith bottoms have wfr, 
Did never doat upon the welling tide. Sbak/peare. 
Wo'ru. adj. [avo and full. } 
1. Sorrowful; afflicted ; mourning. 
The wef Gynecia, to whom reft wus no eafe, 
had left te: fothed lodging, and gotten herfelt into 
toe ivlitary places thote delerts were full of, Sédary: 


| 2, Wretchedly : in a fenfe of contempt. 


WoT 


How many woful widows lett to bow 
To fad difgrace ! 


In a tow’r, and never to be loos’d, 


The soaful captive kintmen are inclos'd. Dryden. 
2. Calainitous ; athictive. 
Wilful extravagance ends in waful want, 
Proverbs, 
O wful day! O day of woe! Phitips 


3. Wrerched®: paltoy ferry. 
What wofui huff this madrizal wold be, 
Yo fome farv'd hackney-fonneieery or me ? 
But let a lord once own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens! how the Ryle refines! 
Pepe, 
Wo'ruLLY. adv. [from avoful, | 
re Sorrowfully ; mournfully. 


He who would pafs fuch a judg meat upon his con- 
dition, as hall be conhrmeéd at that great tribunal, 
from which there lies no appeal, will find himfelt 
axcfully deceived, it he judges of his fpiritual ettate 
by any of thele meatures. South. 


Wo/FULNESS. 2. A. {from woeful.) Mifery i 
calamity. 

Wop. x. f. Wold, whether fingly or 
jointly, in the names of places, fiznifies 
a plain open country; from the Saxon 
pold, a plain and a place without wood. 

Gibfan. 

Wold and wald with the Saxons fignified a ruler 

or governour; from whence berrwold is a famous 

govcraour; ethelwold a noble governour; berwald, 
and by inverfion wasdber, a general of an army. 

Gibfon. 

WOLF. [palp, Saxon; wolf, Dutch. ] 

1. A kind of wild dog that devours feep: 


thence any thing ravenous or deftructive. 
Advance opr waving colours on the walls, 
Refcued is Orleans from the Englith wolves. 
Shak/peare. 
No, rather I abjure all roofs, anè chufe 
To be a comrade with the we/f and owl, 
Neceifity’s harp pinch. Sbakfpeare. 
lt wwolves had at thy gate howi'd that ttern time, 
Thou fhouldft have faid, Go, porter, turn the key, 
All cruel’s elfe fubicrib’d. Sbakfpeare. 
2. An eating ulcer. 


How danzerous it is in fenfible things to ufe meta- 
phorical expieflions, and what abfurd conceits the 
valear will {wallow in the literals, an example we 
have in our profeflion, who having called an eating 
ulcer by the name of we/f, common apprehenfion 
conceives aweality therein. Brown. 


»Wo'LFpoc. x. j. [walf and dog | 


1. A dog of a very large brced xept to 
guard theep. 
The lucklefs prey how treach’rous tumblers garny 
And dauntlefs wolydogs fhake the lion’s mane. 
Ticked. 
2. A dog fuppofed to be bred between a 
dog and wolf, 
Wo/LFISH. adj. [from wolf.) Reiembling 
a wolf in qualities or form. 
Thy defires 
Are w lff, bloody, ttarv’d, and ravenous. Shakf. 
i have another daughter, 
Who, I am fure, is kind and comfortable ; 
When fhe thall hear this of thee, with her nails 
She ‘il tlea thy wwo/jz/o vilage. Sbak/peare. 
Nothicg more common tnan thofe welf/b back- 
friends in all our pretenfions. L' Eftrange. 
A pretence of kindnefs is the univerfal {tale to all 
bafe projects; all w./j/> deligns walk under theeps 
ciothing. Guvernment of the Toxgue, 
Wo!LFSBANE. a. f. (waf and bane; aconi- 
tum, lau] A poifonous plant; aconite. 
Miller. 


Weifsbane is an early flower. Mortimer, 
WotLFSMILK. ze fi [tithymallus, Latin. ] 
An herb. 
Wo'LVISH, odj. 
avolfj2 is more proper.} Refembling a 
wolle 


Ainfw. 


Daniel, | 


[from avolwes, of wolf; | 


wom 


Why in this wolvijb gown do I ftand here, 
To beg ot Yob and Dick ? Seuk/peave, 
My people are grown halt wild, they would noe 
worry one ancther lo in that wori% belluine man- 
ner elfe Hawel, 
There is 2 bafe woluivb principle within that ia 
gratibed wsth another’s milery. South. 


|WO'MAN. u. f. [pyzman, pimman, Sax. 


whence we yet pronounce woman, in the 
lural, weimmen. Skinner and Wallis.) 
t. The female oi the human race. 
That man who hath a tongue is no many 
If with his tongue he cannot win a wenn. Shakf, 
Thou dotard, thou art woman-tir'd, unroofted 
By thy dame Purlet here. Shakjpeare, 
Women are fott, mild, pitiful, and flexible ; 
Thou stern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorfelefs. 


Sbatjpeare, 
And Abimelech took men fervants and women 
fervants. Genfis. 


O woman, lovely wsman, nature form'd thee 
To temper man: we kad been brutes without thee. 
Otway. 
Ceneus a wman once, andonce a man; 
But ending tn the tex fhe firft began. Dryden, 

Women are made as they themlelves would chufe, 
Too proud to alk, too humble to refufe. Garth, 

Hemen in their nature are much more gay and 
joyous than men; whether it be that their blood is 
more retined, their fibres more delicate, and their 
animal {pirits more light; vivacity is the gift of 
woman, gravity that ot men. Addifone 
2. A female attendant on 2 perfon of rank. 

I could not perfonally deliver to her 
What you commanded me; but by her somar 
I fent your metfage. Shak/acares 
To Wo'mMan.v.a. [from the noun.| To 

make pliant like a woman. 

I’ve felt fuch quirks of joy and grief, 

That the frit face of neither on the Rart 

Can wsman me unto "t. Shakfpeare, 
Wo'MANED, adj. [from evoman.| Accom 
panied or united with a woman. 

I do attend here on the general, 

And think it no addition, nor my wilh, 
To have him fee me woman d. Shak/peare. 


WomANHA'TER. x. f. [woman and hater. | 
One that has an avertion for the female 
fex. 
How could it come into your mind, 

To pitch on :ne, of all mankind, 

Againft the fex to write a fatire, 


Aad brand me for a womanhater ? Swift. 


Wo'MANHEAD.) 2. /. [from cvoman.] 

Wo'manHoop.§ ‘he character and 
colleétive qualities of a woman. Obfo- 
letes 

Ne in her fpeech, ne in her haviour, 

Was lightnefs feen, or loofer vanity, 
But gracious womandcod and gravity. Spenfer. 

There dwells {weet love and conitant chattity, 
Unfpotted taith, and comely womanhood, 

Regard of houour, and mild modefty. Spenfer, 

Lis prefent death I beg; and one thing more, 
That womunbood denies my tongue to tell: 
© keep me from their worle than killing lut. 

Shuk/peare, 
When iny grave is broke up again, 
Some fecond guett to entertain ; 
For graves have learn'd that womanbsad, 
To be to more than one a bed. Dorne. 
To Wo'MaNISE. w. a. [trom woman.) To 
emafculate; to effeminate; to fotten. 
Proper, but not ufed. 
This effeminate love of a woman doth womanize 
a man. Sidneya 
Wo'maNısH. adj. [from woman, | Suitable 
toa woman; having the qualities of a 
woman; refembling a woman, 

Neither duubt you, becaufe | wear a woman’s ape 
parel, 1 will be the more weumanijb; tince I affuze 
you there is nothing I defire more than fully to prove 
myfelf a man. Sidnoy. 

Zetmane making a wzmani/b habit to be the 
armout of ker bulduefs, giving up her life to the lips 


-= 


WOM 


af Phitoclea, humbly befought her to keep her fpeech 
awhile within the paradite ot her mind. Sidacy 
A veice not folt, weak, piping, and tomuni/h, 
bur audible, ttrong, and manlike. Afcham. 
y Shethen tohim thefe womanifb words ‘gan lay, 
Ço: love of me, leave off. 
Our tathers minds are dead, 
And we are goveru’d with our mothers fpirits ; 
Our yoke and (uff'rance thew us womarifb. Shaul f. 
1 do not think he fears death ; 
He sever was fo womani/o. Sbhak{peare. 
‘uring his banithment, he was fo fottencd and 
dejecied, as he wrote nothing but a few tvomaxi/b 
epifiles. : Bacon. 
In a fad look or womanifh complaint. Denham 
I melt to womanifP tears, and if I iay, 


I find my love my courage will betray. Dryden. 
The godlike hero in his biealt 

Difdain'd, or was afham’d to thow 

So weak, fo teomanifh a wo. Dryden, 


WOMANKI'ND. v, /. [qvoman and kind.) 
‘She female fex; the race of women. 
Mufidorus had over bitterly glanced againft the re- 
putation of womonkind. Sidney. 
So eafy is t’ appeafe the ftormy wind 
NF malice, in the calm of pleafant wcmankind. 
Spenfer. 
Becaule thou doat'tt on womankind, admiring 
Their thape, their colour, and attractive grace, 
None are, thou think’it, but taken with fuch toys. 
Milton. 
Each inconvenience makes their virtue cold ; 
But worankind in ills is ever bold. Dryden, 
Juba might make the proudeit of our fex, 
Any of womankind but Marcia, happy. Addifon. 
She advanc'd, that wcmankind 
Would by her model torm their mind. Swift. 


Wo's ancy. adj, [from woman. ] 
1. Becoming a woman; fuiting a woman; 


feminine; not mafculine 
I'm inthis earthly world, where to do harm 
Is often laudable; to do good fometime 
Accounted dangerous folly: why then, alas! 
Do l put up that womarly defence, 
To fay I'd done no harm? Shak/peare. 
She brings your froward wives, 


As prifoners, to her womanly perfuahion, Sbak/p. 
All will fpy in thy face 
A bluthing scontam/y difcovering graces Donne. 


Rage choaks my words; ‘tis womanly to weep. 
Dryden. 
Let him be taught to put off all thofe tender airs, 
affected (miles, and all the enchanting zecnrz.y be- 
haviour that has made him the object of his own 
admiration. Arbuthnot and Pope. 


2. Not childith ; not gislifn, 
Young pe:fons, undes a woman:y age, are often 
troubled with fome of the fame fymptomns. .fdurh, 


Wo/manwy, adv. [from wman] Jn the 
manner of a woman; effeminately. 
WOMB. ». /. [cvamba, Gothick ; pamb, 
Sax. wemb, IMlandick. ] 
z. The place of the fetus in the mother. 
When yet he was but tender bodied, and the only 
fon of my womb, Shakfpeare. 
New-born children bring not many ideas into the 
world, bating fome faint ideas of hunger and thirlt 
which they may have felt in the eamb. Lecke. 
Conceiving, asthe flept, her fruitful ze-s916 
Swell’d wiih the founder of immortal Rome. 
Addifen. 
2. The place whence any thing is produced. 
The earth was form'd, but in the temo as yet 
Of waters, embryon immature involv'd, 
Appear’d not. Milton, 
The woud of earth the genial feed receives. 
k Dryden. 
3. Any cavity. 
An amphitheatre unpeopled Rome, 
And held, uncrowded, nations in its wob. 
Addifon 
Ja Woms. v. a. [fromthe noun.) To en- 
clofe; to breed in fecret. 
Not for all the fun fees, or 
The clofe earth wombs, will I break my oath 
£o this my fair belov'd. Shubfpeare. 


Sperfc r. | 


+ 


W . 
VON 
Wo'mey, ndj. [from avomb, | 
Not m ufe, 
He ‘Il call you to fo hot an anfwer for it, 
That caves and wowdSy vaultages of France 
Shall chide your trefpafs, and return your mock, 
In fecoud accent to his ordnance. Shuhf/peare, 
Wo'men. Plural of evoman, 
Thus it hall betal 
Him who to worth in women over-trutt:. Ailton. 
Wor. The preterit and participle paflive 
of win. 


Capacious, 


All thefe the Parthian 
From the luxurious kings of Antioch won, Milton, 
Againtt myfelf I vidtones have won, 
And by my tatal abfence am undone. Dryden. 
My mother is won over to my fide, but Jares not 
mention me to my father, for fear of provoking 
him. Spochator, 
To Won. v. n. (puntan, Saxon; woven, 
German.] To dwell; to live; to have 
abode. Not in ufe. 
llim fortuned 
To come where vile Arcafia does worn. Sperfer. 
Out of the ground uprofe, 
As from nis lair, the wild bealt where he wens 
In torett wild. Milton. 
A people near the northern pole that wor, 
Whom Ireland fent fiom loughes and forelts hore. 
Fairfax, 
Won. nu. f. [from the verb.] Dwelling ; 
habitation. Obfolete. 
What fecret place, quoth he, can fafely hold 
So huge a mafs, and hid from heaven’s eye ? 
Or where hak thou thy woz, that fo much gold 
Thou canh preferve from wrong and robbery ? 
Spen Cr. 
The folitary u'z 
Of dreaded beafts, the Lybian lion’s moan. 
Beaum. Pfyche. 
To WONDER. v. #2 [punomian, Sax, 
wonder, Dut.j To be ttruck with admi- 
ration; to be pleafed or furprifed fo as 


to be aftonifhed: with az, rarely with 
after. 

The waat of thefe magazines of victuals I have 
complained of in England, and awondered at in other 
countrics. Spenfer. 

His deadly wound was healed : and all the world 
wondered after the beak. Revelations. 

No wonder to us, who have converfed with too 
many ttrange actions, now to words at any thing: 
woader is trom furprife, and furprife ceafes wpon 
experience, Scurd. 

King Turnus evender'd at the fight renew'd. 

Dryden. 

Who can wonder that the fciences have been fo 
overcharged with infignificant and doubrful expref- 
fions, capable to make the molt quick-fighted little 
the more knowing? Locke. 

L could not fufficiently wonder at the intrepidity 
of thefe diminutive mortals, who durit venture to 
mount and walk upon my body. Sift. 


Wo'NDER. %. /. [pundon, Saxon ; aonder, 
Dutch. | 

te Admiration ; aftonifhment ; amazement; 
furprife caufed by fomething unufual or 


unexpected. 
What is he, whofe griefs 
Bear fuch an emphafis ; whole phrate of forrow 
Conjures the waud’ring ftars, and makes them ttasd 
Like worfer-wounded hearers. Shak/peare. 
Wonder caufeth aftonifhment, or an inimoveable 
poture of the body ; tor in wonder the fpirits fy 
not as in fear, but only fettle, Bacon. 
2. Caufe of wonder; a ftrange thing; 
fomething more or greater than can be 


expected. 
The Cornith wender-gatherer defcribeth the fame. 
Caress. 
Great effects come of induttry in civil bufinets; 
and to try things oft, and never to give over, doth 


wonders. Barco, 
Lo, a wenger ftrange ! 

Of every beatt, and bird, and infedt {mall 

Came fevens, and pairs. Midisn. 


WON 


i What woman will you find, 
| Though of his age the wonder and the fame, 
| On whom his leifure will vouchfafe an eye 
t OF fond detire ? 1 drow, 
| No wonder theep trom careful lovers fies, 
To bathe himfelt in Sacharifia's eyes; 
As fair ARrca once from earth to heav’n 
By itrife and loud impiety was driven. Waller, 
Drawn tor your prince, that tword could worders 
do: 
| The better caufe makes mine the fharper now. 
Waller. 
Itis no zecnder if part of the matter of this dif- 
cafe, which fo eafily adheres to the glands, and 
augments and diftends them to an unnatural dimen- 
fion, thould at length ttop in the !ungs. Blackmere, 
3. Any thing mentioned with wonder. 
‘There Babylon, the wonder of all tongues. 
Milton. 
Ample fouls among mankind have arrived at that 
prodigious extent of knowledge, which renders them 
the wordcr and glory of the nation where they live. 
Waits. 
Wo'NDERFUL. adj. (wonder and fulh? 
Admirable; ftrange; aftonifhing, 


l uttered that which I underftood not, things too 


wouderfu. for me which 1 knew not. ‘Jub. 
Strange 
Hath been the caufe, and wonderful to hear. 
Milton. 


Wo'NDERFUL. adv. Toa wonderful dc- 


gree. Improperly ufed. 
The houfe which 1 am about to build hall be 
wonderful great. 2 Coronictes. 


Wo'nDER FULLY. adv. [from wonderful. } 
In a wondertul manner; to a woncerful 


cegree. 

The pope, knowing himfelf to be unprofitable to 
the chriftian world, was wonderfully glad to hear 
that there were fuch echoes of him founding tn re- 
mote parts. Bacon. 

There is fomething wonderfully divine in the aus 
of this picture. Addijon, 

If a man out of vanity, or from a defire of being 
in the fafhion, or in order to pals for wonderfully 
wife, Mall fay that Berkley’s dottrine is true, while 
at the fame time his belief is precifely the fame 
with mine, I leave him to enjoy the fruits ot his 
hypocrify’. Beatie. 

Wo'nDERMENT. 2 f. [from wonder.] 
Aftonithment; amazement. Notin ufe, 
except in low language. 

When my pen would write her titles true, 

Ie ravith'd is with fancy's woadirment. Spenfer. 

Thofe things which I here fet down, do naturally 
take the fenfe, and not relpcect petty wordermenrs, 

Bacon, 
The neighbours made a wonderment of it, and 
aked him what he meant. Le Fyflrange. 
Wo'NDERSTRUCK. adj, (wonder and firike.] 
Amazed. 
Alcanius, womderfiruck to fee 
That image of his filial piety. Dry ten, 
Wo/NDER-WORKING, adj [from avorder 
and aworking.| One that doss furpriling 
things. 
Wo'xprous. adj. [This is contracted 
from waderons, of wonder. | 
r. Admirable; marvellous; itrange; fur- 
prifing. 

The credit of whofe virtue reft with thee; 
Seond: ous indeed, it caule of fuch chess Milione 

In fuch charities the pafs’d the day, 

'T was word 'sous how the tound an hour to pray. 
Diy dere 

Refearches into the fprings of natural bode , and 
their motions, thould awaken us to admire the 
wecndrows wildora of our Creator ia ail the worxs 
of nature. Fat: 

2. [P endrons is harbarovfly ufed for aa 
adverb.] In a range degree. 

From that part wieze Mofes remembereth the 
giants, begotten by the fons of good men upon tire 
daughters of the wicked, did they Iteal thole Sure 
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WON 


d. sus creat acts of their ancient kings and powerful | Wo/NTEDNESS. 


giants. Radcigh. 
There is a place deep, twondrous deep, below, 
Which genuine night and horrours do o’erflow. 
Cowley. 
To fhun th’ allurement is not hard 
To minds refolv'd, forewarn’d, and well prepar’d 3 
But wondrous difficult, when once befet, 
To ftruggle through the ftraits, and break th’ in- 


volving net. Dryden. 
You are fo beautiful, 
So wondrous fair, you jultify rebelion. Bryden. 


Sylphs, yet mindful of their ancient race, 
Arc, as when women, tandrous fond of place. ope. 
Wo! NDROUSLY. adv. [from wondrous. | 
1, Yoaftrange deerce. 


My lord led qvozdroufly to difcontent. Shuh{p. 
This made Proferpina 
Make to them the greater {peed, 
For fear that they too much (hould blzed, 
Which word: ou/ly her troubled. Drayton. 


Such do‘trines in the pidgeon houle were taught: 
You need not atk how woxdrsufly they wrought. 
Dryden. 
OF injur’d fame, and mighty wrongs receivd, 
Clo: complains, and wondroufy 's azgriev'd. 
Granviise, 
z, Ina ftrange manner, 
Then medicines wondi only compos’d the fkilful! 
R Icech applyed. Chapman. 
Jo Wont. 
Jobe Wont. § ple avswt; puntan, Sax. 
gerwoouen, Det.j Vo be accultomed; to 
ufe; to be ufed. 
A vearly folenin feat fhe wen? to make, 
The day chet Ar doth lead the year around. Spen/. 
Through power of that, his cunning thieveries 
Ele vonts to work, that none the fame elpies. 
Spenfer. 
Talon the Theflalian was wont to fay, that iome 
things mult be done unjultiy, that many thiags may 
be done jullly. Bacon, 
l this night have dream’d, 
If dream'd, not as Í oft am wozt, of thee, 


But of offence and trouble. Milton, 
The eagle’s fate and mine are ane, 

Which on the thaft that wade him die 
Efpy’d a feather of his own, 

Wherewith he swarr to loar fo high. Waller. 


For others that he faw perpiexed about the menage 
of their d:Micult affairs, he was wore to afk thein, 
when they would begin to trutt God, or permit him 
to povern the worid ? Feil. 

A mother was wort always to indulge ter 
daughters, when any of them defired {quirzels or 
birds, but then they mutt keep them well. Luke. 

Another fort of fophifm is wer to be called an 
imperfect enumeration or falie induction, when trom 
a few experiments men infer general theorems. Marts. 

WONT. x. / [from the verb.) Cuttem ; 
habit; rfe. Opt of ufe. 


Paffing their time according to their wor, they 
waited for the coming of Phalantus. Sidney. 
Things natural ia that regard torget thcir ordinary 
natural went, that which is heavy mounting ‘ome- 
zime upwards of its own accord. i loošer. 
Tis not his twonr to be the hindmolt men, 
Whate'er occafion keeps him from us abw, òbak/p. 
Vtvey are by feddzn aiarm or watchword to be 
called out to their military motions under thy or 
covert, according to tne lealou, as was the Roman 
Uront. Mition. 

Wo’s’t. A contraction of would nor, uled 
ior wil not, 

Wa's TED. part. adj. [from the verb.] Ac- 
caftomed 3 ufed; ufual: uted both of 
perfons and things. 

Her chartpioa ftour, to aid his frien, 
Again his wfed weapon proved. Spenfer, 
So pray'’d they, ianocent, and to their thoughts 
Firm peace recover’d foon, and wonted calm. Afife. 
"Phe sond-frog would fain have gotten the other 
frog over; but the was worried to the place, and 
would not remove. Le ajlrange, 
Who hav no houfe, fit round where once it was, 
Aad with lull eves cach wonted room require; 
Haunting the yet warm athes of the place, 
Ss murthes’d men walk where they didexpire. Dry. 


Lo. n. [preterit and partici- ; 


wood 
ne J {from avanted. | 
State of being accuftomed to, Not in 
uleti 
Did I fee any thing more of Chrift in thofe that 
pretend to other modes of government, I might fuf- 
pect my judginenc biailed with prejudice or wanted. 
nefs of opinion. Jing Coavles. 
Wo/nTLess. adj. [from cvont.] Unac- 
culftomed; unufual. Obdfolete. 
Whither, love, wilt thou now carry me? 
What warlefs fury doit thou now inipiie 
Into my feeble brealt, when full ofthee 2 Spenfer. 


To Woo. v.a. [apoxod, courted, Sax, } 
te Tocourt; to fue to for love. 
We cannot fight for love, as men may do; 
We thould be qwoc'?, and were not made to woo. 
Shakfpeare. 
Some layin dead men’s fkulls; and in thote holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 
As "twere in fcorn of eyes, reflecting gems; 
That wos'd to the flimy bottom of the deep, 
And mock’d the dead bones that lay (catter’d by. 
Sbak/prarz. 
Fancies and notions he purfues, 
Which ne’er had being but in thought ; 
Each like the Grecian artit woos 


The image he hinvelt has wrought. Prior. 
My proud rival wees 
Another partner to his throne and bed. Philips. 


How is the loadftone, nature's fubtle pride, 
By the rude iron, woo'a, and made a bride > 
Cowley. 
Oh fretch thy reign, fair peace! from hore to 
(hore, 
Till conquett ceafey and flav'ry be no more; 
Tillthe treed Indians in their native groves 
Reap their own fruits, aud quo their ladle loves. 
Pete. 


' 2, To court folicitoufly ; to invite with 


importunity. 
Yetcan the love a foreign emperor, 
Whon ot great worth and pow'r the hears to be; 
If the be wos’ but by ambaffador, , 
Or but his letters or his pictures fee: 
So while the virgin foul on earth doth Ray, 
She c:vo’d and tempted is ten thoufand ways 
By thefe great pow’rs which on the earth bear 
{way, 
The wildom of the wortd, wealth, pleaiure, praife. 
Davies, 
Sweet bird, that thunn’ft the noife of folly, 
Moft-mufical, mot me!ancholy ! 
Thee, chauntrels oft the woods among, 
1 wo to hear thy even-fong. 


Milton, 


i Jo Woo. v.a. To court; to make love. 
With pomp, and trains, aad in a crowd they 

quod, 
When true felicity is but in two, Dryden, 


! Woop. adj. [xu2ads, Gothick; pod, Saxon ; 
cused, Dutch,] Mad ; furious ; raging. 
Obfolete. 

Winds do rage as winds were wood, 
And caufe tpring twics to raife great flood, Tuffer. 
Coal-black tteeds yborn ot hetlith brood, 
That on their rufty bits did champ as they were 
word. Spenfer. 
Calm the tempeft of his paffion wood; 
The banks are overtiown, when ttopped is the flood. 
Spenfer. 
WOOD. wf. [pude, Sax. woud, Dutch. } 
1. A large and thick collection of trees. 
The wsod-born peuple fall betore her flat, 
And worlu p her as goddefs of the wood. Spenjer. 
St. Valentine as patt : 
Begin thefe tvscd-birds but to couple now ? 


Shukfpeare. 
The woods are ruthlefs, dreadtul, deaf, and dull: 


There Speak and ttrike. Shuab/pcare. 
Ligat thickens, and the crow 
Makes wiag to the rovky eoad.. Shakf{peare. 


Amonett his weil-grown suoods the thaz-hair'd 
fatyrs itand. Drayton. 
Hecate, when the gave to rule the woods, 
Then icd me trembling through hote dire abodes. 
4 Dryden. 
2, The fubfance of trees; timber, 


wood 


Baim his foul head with warm diftilled waters, 
And burn fweet wood to make the lodging ‘weet. 
Shuk/peares 
The cavity of the tin plate was filled with 4 
meled cement, made of pitch, rofin, and mode 
athes, well incorporated. bY A Bas cee 
Having filled ic about five inches with throughly 
kindled we:d-coals, we let it down into the giafs. 
? Bale. 
ys Of long growth there ftood 
A laurel's trunk, a venerable wood. Dryden. 
The foft vood turners ufe commonly. Mcxor, 
The üze of taggots and wood-ttacks differs. 
, Aluriiner. 
Herrings muft be fmoked with wood. Child. 


WoobDa'NEMONE. x, /. A plant. 
Woo’DBIND. } x. f. [puobind, Saxon ; 
Woo'DBINE. periclymenon, Lat.) Ho- 
ney fuckle, 
Beatrice, e’en now 
Couch’d in the woodbize coverture.  Shak/peare. 
The nymphs of the mountains would be drawn, 
upon their heads garlands of wweoabine and wild 
rofes. Peacham. 
Woo'pcock. z. f. [pooucoc, Sax. ffolopax, 
Lat.] A bird of patfage with a long 
bill; his food is not known, It is a 
word ludicroully ufed fora dunce. 
He hath bid me to a calve’s head and a capon; 
Mall 1 not find a woodcock too? Shak/peare. 
Soon as in doubtful day the wwaadesek flies, 
Her cleanly pail the pretty houfewile bears. Gay. 
Woo/DdDRINK. 2 f. Decottion or infu. 
fion of medicinal woods, as fafufras. 
The drinking slder-wine or wooddrivks are very 
ufeful. Floyer. 
Woo'prp. adje [from wood.) Supplied 
with wood, 
Wocaed fo, 
It makes a fpring ot all kindes that grow. 
Chapman, 
The lord Strutts have been poffzfizd ot a very 
great landed effete, well-conditioned, tucoded and 
watered. Arbuibnoia 
Woo'Den, adj. [from wocd.] 


1. Ligneous; made of wood; timber. 
Lice a thrutting player, whofe conceit 
Liesin his hamttring, he doth think ic rich 
Yo hear the wooden dialogue and found 
*“Pwixt his itretch’d footing and the {caffaldage, 
By Shakipcare. 
They ufed to vault or leap up; and theretare they 
had woaden horfes in theic houles and abroad. 
Brown. 
Prefs'd with the burden, Czeneus pants for breath 5 
And on his thoulders bears the wooden death. 
Dryden, 
The haberdather Roe of his hat that hung upon 
a wooden pez. Spectators 
2. Clumfy ; awkward. 
1 "Jl win this lady Margaret: for whom ? 
Why, for my king: tuth, that’s a wocdex thing. 
Shasfpeare. 
When a bold man is out of countenance, he makes 
a very wcden figure on it. Collier. 


Woo/DBRETTER. 2. f (reres, Latin. | 
An infet; a woodworm. Ainfzuorthe 


Woo'DHOLe. x. /. [wod and bole. | Place 
where wood is laid up. 
What fhould I do, or whither turn? amaz2’d, 
Confounded to the dark recels I ñy 
Of wocdbcle. Philips. 
WOoo'DLAND, n. A [wood and lana.) 
Woods ; ground covered with woods. 
This houthold beaft that us’d the woodland 
grounds, 
Was view'd at hrit by the young hero°’s hounds, 
As down the (tream he fwam. Dryden 
He that rides polt through a country, may, trom 
the tranfient view, tell how the paits le; here a 
morals, and there a river; iweodsand in one parts 


and fav.nas ia another. Leese. 
Py herawak'd, the woodland choir 

To hail the common god prepares ; 
And tempts me torcfume the lyre,” 

Soft warbling to the yerpal ais. Fenton 
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Here hillsand vales, the tvood/und and the plain, 
Here earth and water feem to Itrive again. Pope 
WoolpLark. n. f. [galerita arborea, Lat. ] 
A melodious fort of wild lark. 
Woo'nLouseE, z. f. [wos and oufe] An 
infe&t. 

The millepes or woodloufe is a fmall infect; it 
has only fourteen pair of thort legs; itis a very fwift 
runner, but it can occafionally roll stlelt up into the 
form of a ball. ‘Vhey are found under old logs of 
wood or large ftones, or between the bark and wood 
of decayed trees. Hiii 

Wrap thyfelf up like a wovdloufe, and dieam 
scvenge. Congreve. 

There is an infect they call a woodloufe, 

That folds up itfcli in itfelf, for a houfe, 

As round as a ball, without head, without tail, 

Inclos’d Cap-a-pe in a rong coat of mail. Swifr 
Woo'DMAN. u. f. [wood and man.) A 

{portfman ; a hunter. 

Theirery being compofed of fo well forted mouths, 
that any man would perceive therein fome kind of 
proportion, but the tkiltul evooamen did find a mu- 


fick. Sidney. 
The duke is a better woodman than thou takeit 
bim for. Shakfpeare. 


This is fome one, like us, night-foundercd here, 
Or elfe fome neighbour uvodman, Milten. 
So when the w20dman’s toil her cave furrounds, 
And with the hunter’s cry the grove refounds, 
With gref and rage the mother-lion lung, 
Fearlets herfelf, yet trembles for her young, Pope. 
Woo'omMoncer, 2./, [wood and monger, | 
A woodfeller. 
WOODNI'’GHTSHADE? 2. f. [ folanum fi- 
waticun, Lat.) A plant. 
Woo'pNoTe., z. f Wild mufick, 
Then to the well-trod Rage anon, 
Tf Jonfon’s learned fock be on ; 
Or weerelt Shakefpeare, fancy ’s child, 
Warble his native w otes wild. Milten. 
Woo'pnyMPn. 2, /. [wosd and nymph. | 
A fabicd goddefs of the woods. 
Soft the withdrew, and like a weodnympb light, 
Orcead, or Dryad, or of Delia’s train, 
Betook her to the groves. Milton. 
By dimpled brook and fountain brim, 
The wovduyu:pbs, deck’d with daifies trim, 
Their merry wakes and paitimes keep. Milten. 
Woopo'FFERING. 2. f/, Wood burnt on 


the altar. 
We cait the lots forthe wuodoffering. Nehemiah 
Woo'precker. 2. f. (word and peck ; picus 
martius, Lat | A bird, 

The ftru@ure of the tongue of the waodpecker is 
very fingular, whether we look at its great length, 
its bones and mulcles, its incompalling parts of the 
neck and head, the better to exert fel! in length, 
and again toretract it into its cell; and laltly, whe- 
ther we look at its fharp, horny, bearded point, and 
the gluey matter at the end of it, the better to flab 
and draw little maggots out of wacd. Derbam. 

Wovo'ppe1Geon, or Woodculver. n.f, [pa- 
lumbes, Lat.) A wild pigeon. 
Woo'proor, a. f. [a/pcrula, Latin.) An 
herb. dinfvorth, 
Woo!'nsare. 7. /. 

The froth called wcod%are, being like a kind of 

fpittle, is found upon herbs, as lavender and fage. 
Bacon. 


Woo'nserre, 2. f. [wood and fere.) The 
time when there is no fap in the tree. 
Ohfolete. 


From May to October leave cropping, for why, 
Ip wosd/eere whatfoever thou croppett thall die. 
Tuffer. 


Woo'psorreL. ». f- foxys, Lat.} A plant. 
Miller, 
WOODWARD. x. fe [wood and ward.) A 
forefter. 
Woo'pworm. x. f. [from avaod and qvorm ; 
cfs, Lat.) A worm bred in wood, — . 
Woopy. ad. [from wood. } 


woo 


1, Abounding with wood, 
Oit iu glimmering bow’rs and elades 
He met her, and in fecret fhades 
Of wocdy Ida’s inmoft prove. 
Four times ten days I "ve pafs’4 
Wand'ring this woody maze, and human food 
Nor tafted, nor had appente. Milton. 
Diana's woody realms he next invades, 
Aud crofies through the confecrated thades. 
Addifon, 


Milton. 


2. Ligneous; confifting of wood. 
In the woody parts of plants, which are their 
bones, the principles are fo compounded as to make 


them flexible without joints, and alfo elattick. 
Grew. 


Herbs are thofe plants whofe ftalks are foft, and 
have nothing tvoody inthem, as grafs and hemiock. 
Locke. 
3. Relating to woods ; fylvan, 
With the woody aymphs when the did play. 


Spenfer. 
All the fatyrs (corn their woody kind, 
And henceforth nothing fair but her on earth they 
find. Spenfer. 
Wooler. z. f. [from w.] One who 
courts a woman. 
The wooers mott are toucht on this oftent, 
To whom are dangers great and imminent. 
Chapmar, 
Ariftippus faid, that thofe that ftudied particular 
fciences, and neglected philofophy, were like Pene- 
Jope’s wocers, that made love to the waiting woman. 
Bacon, 
Ulurping wooers felt his thund’ring fword, 
And willing nations knew their native lord. 
Creech. 
Woor. n.f. [from wove. | 
r. The fet of threads that croffes the warp ; 


the weft. 
The placing of the tangible parts in length or 
traniverfe, as in the warp and the woof of textile, is 


more inward or more oulward. Bacon. 
2. Texture; cloth. 
A velt of purple flow’d, 
Milton. 


Iris had dipp’d the wzof. 
; I muit put off 
Thefe my Iky-robes, ipun out of Iris? woof, 
Milton, 
To fpread the pall beneath the regal chais, 
Of lofteft woof, is bright Alcippe’s care. Pope. 
Woo! nGly. adv. [from waing.}] Plea- 
fingly ; fo as to invite ftay, 
The temple-haunting martlet does approve, 
By his lov’d mantionry, that heaven's breath 
Smells w'soirgly here. Shakfpeare. 
WOOL. x. j. [pul, Sax. wollen, Dutch. } 
te The fleece of fheep; that which is 


woven into cloth. 
A gown made of the fineft zuco/, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 
Fair lined flippers for the cold, 
With buckles of the pureit gold. Raleigh. 
Concerning their complaint for price of woo/, 
he would give orders that his commiffioners fhould 
caufe clozhiers to take wwoo/, paying only two parts 
of the price. Hayward. 
Struthium is a root ufed by the woo/-d-effers, 


Aréiuibnot. 
2, Any Mhort thick hair, 
in the cauldron boil and bake; 
šol of bat and tongue of dog. Shabfpeare. 


Woo/LFet. a. f. [amol and fell] kin 
nor itripped of the wool. 
Wool and weolfe/s were ever of little value in this 
kingdom. Davies. 
Woo'LLEN. adj. [from wocl.] Made ot 
wool not finely dreffed, and thence ufed 
likewife for any thing coarfe : it is like- 
wife ufed in general tor made of wool, as 
diftin® from liner. 
l was wont 
To call them zvoo/len vaals, things created 
‘Yo buy and fell with groars. Stuk/peare. 
l could not endure a hufband with 3 beard on his 
face: | had rather lie in wesslen, Shakfpeare. 
MVoollen cloth will tenter; linen fearcely, Dicon. 
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At dawn of day our general cleft his pate, 
Spite of his wcollen night-cap. Dryden 
Woo'Lten, v. f. Cloth made of wool. 
His breeches were of rugged wellen, 
And had been at the fiege of Bullen. Fluditrate 
Odious! in waed/em: 'twould a faint provoke! 
No, let acharming chintz and Uruffels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs and ihade my lifeleis face. 
Pope. 
He isa be!-efprit and a woollen-draper, Swift. 
Wao'LLY. adj. [froin wool. ] 
1. Clothed with wool. 
When the work of generation was 
Between thefe qwo.//y breeders, 
‘Lhe fkilful thepherd peel'd me certain wands. 
Shakfocares 
2. Confifting of wool. 
Some few, by temp’rance taught, approaching 
flow, 
To diftant tate by eafy journeys go: 
Gently they lay ‘em down, as ev’uing theep 
On their own woolly fleeces foltly flcep. Dryden, 
3. Refembling wool. 
What fignifies 
My ficece of wolly hair, that now uncurls ? 
Shakfpeare, 
Nothing profits more : 
Than frequent fnows: Oh may'it thou often fee 
Thy furrows whiten’d by the <weo//y rain, 
Nutritious ! Philips. 
Woo'LPACK. lz. f. fawool, pack, and 
WooLsacK. § jack.] 
t. A bag of wool; a bundle of wool. 
2. The feat of the judges in the hoùfe of 


lords. 
At bar abufive, on the bench unable, 
Koave on the woo/fuck, fop at council-table. 
Dryden. 
3. Any thing bulky withent weight. 
Chaos ot prefbyt’ry, where laymen guide à 
With the tame wou/puck clergy by their fide. 
Cleaveland, 


Wooltwakn. adv. faveland ward.) In 


wool, Not uled. 
I have no thirt: 1 go woc/ward for penance. 
` Shak/pearts 
Woop. #. f. [rubicilla, Lat.) A bird. 


Woos. z. / [alya, Lat.] Sea-weed. An 
herb. 


WORD. x. f. [pond, Sax. woerd, Dutch, ] 
1. A fingle part of fpecch. 


If you fpeak three words, it will three times ree 
port you the three wards. Bacon. 
_As conceptions are the imsges of things to the 
mind within icfelf, fo are woras or names the marks 
of thofe conceptious to the minds of them we con- 
verle with. South. 
Amongit men who confound thcir ideas with 
auurds, there muit be endlefs difputes, wrangling, 


and jargon. Lacke. 
Each wight who reads not, and but feans and 
Ipells, 


Each werd catcher that lives on fyllables, Pope. 
2. A fhort difcourfe. 


Shali I vouchfafe your worthip a word or two? 
—Two thoufand, and I'll vouchfafe thre the hear- 


ing. Shal/pe-re, 
A wrd, Lucilius, 
How he receiv d you, Shakfpeare. 


A firend who Mall own thee in thy Jowett condi- 
tion, anfwer all thy wenis, and, in a word, never 
leave thee. South. 

Ina werd, the pofpel describes God to usin all 
refpects {uch a one as we would wiih him to be. 


Td. so j on e 


3. Talk; difcourfe. 


Why thou!d calamity be full of words ?— 

—Ler them have fcope; though what they do ime 
part 

Ip nuthing cife, yet they do eafe the heart. 
ee igo í Shakf{penace 

He commanded the men to be ranged in batta- 
lions, and rid to every {quadron, giving them fuch 
qwords as were proper to the occalion, Clarendon, 

If you diilike the play, 

Pray make no words ow ’t tiil the fecord day 
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Or third he pat; for we would have vou kacw it, 
Tre lols will fali on us, aot on the post. Derham 

Ceafe this cantentioa : be thy words fevere, 
Sharp as he merits; out the {word forosar. 

Dryden 

If words are fomenmes to be ufed, they ought to 
be graves kind, and fober, repretenung the atl. or 
unbecomingnels of the faults. Locke 

ir TL appear a little ceord-bound in my firit folu- 
tions, I hope u will be imputed to the leng dilufe 
of fpeech. Speftater. 

4. Difpute ; verbal contention. 
In argument upon a cafe, 

Some words there grew 'twixt Somerfet and me. 


Sbatfpeare 

ç- Language; oral expreffion ; living 
fpeech., 

Fouad you no dilpleaiure by «cord or counte- 

nance? Shalfpeare. 


1 ll write thee a challenge, or I'll deliver thy in- 
dignation tohim by word of mouth. Shalfpeare, 
Why thould the wate to Edmund? Might not 
ou 
Tranfport her purpofes by wara? Shakfpeare. 
An saly way, by word of mouth communicated 
to me. Bayle. 
6. Promife. 
Obey ihy pareats, keep thy word jullly, fwear 
not. Soat/peare. 
{ take your princely werd for thefe redrelles.— 
—1 give it you, 2nd wnt maintain my word. 
Shakfpeare. 
All of them Rout and hard people, falle of their 
@:urus, treacherous in their practices, and mercilels 
an their revenges. Heylin, 
‘The duke thall wield his conqu'riag fword, 
The king {hall pafs his honeit werd. Dryden. 
2. Signal; token; order. 
Every foldier kill his priloners 3 
Give the wef through. 
8. Account; tidings; meffage. 
Bring me word thither 
How the world goes, that to the pace of it 
J may {pur on my journey. Shak/peare. 
Two optick nerves the ties, 
Like fpe@tacles, acrofs the eves; 
By which the fpirits bring her word, 
Whene’er the balls are fix’d or ftirr'd. 
9. Declaration ; purpofe expreffed. 
] know you brave, and take you at your werd ; 
That prent fervice, which you vaunt, afford. 
Dryden. 


Shak/peare. 


Prior. 


io. Affirmation. 

Ervery perfon has enough to do to work out his 
own falvation ; which, 1! we will take the apoftle’s 
sucrd, is to be done with fear and trembling. 

Decay of Piety. 

T delire not the reader Mould take my 2cru, and 
therelore { will fet two of their difcourics in the 
fame light for every man to judge. Dryden. 

31. Scripture ; word of God. 

They fay this church of England neither ‘hath 
the word purely preached, nor the lacraments fin- 
cerely miniltcred. iFbitgif:. 

32. The fecond perfon of the ever ador- 
able Trinity. A {cripture term, . 

Thou my 4Mord, begotten fon, by thee 

This l perform. 
Woru, v.z. [irom the noun. | 
difpute. 
He that de(cends not to word it with a threw, 
does worle than beat ner. L’ Efirarnge. 
To Worv. Y. a. To exprefs in proper 
words, 

Whether his eztemporary wording might not be 
a cefect. Fell, 

Let us blacken him whet we can, fak Harrifon 
af the blefed xing, upon the wording aod drawing 
wp his charge aga:nit approaching trial. South. 

Whether | have improved thefe fatles or no, in 
the wording or meaning ot them, the book muf 
Send or fall to itfelf. y L' Eftrange. 

The apology for the king ts the fame, Dut worded 
with greater deference to that great prince. 

Addifon. 


Milton. 


To 
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Phocion, beholdinz a wordy orator, while ke 
was making a magnificent fpeech full of vain pro- 
miles, faid, 1 now nx my eyes upon acypre{s-tree : 
ithasall the pompo imaginable in ats branches, leaves, 
acd height; but it bears no fruit. Speater. 

We need not lavith hours in qwerty periods, 

As do the Romans, ere they dare to fight. Philips. 

[ntemp'rate rage, acondy war, began, Pope. 


Worr. The preterit of wear. 
This on his helmet wore a lady’s glove, 
And that a fleeve embroider'’d by his love. D yden. 
My wile, the kindeft, deaielt, and the trucit 
That ever wore the name. Rowe 


To WORK. v. n. pret. worked, or aurough, | 


peoncan, Saxon; queren, Dutch, ] 
1, To Jabour; to travail; to toll. 
Good Kent, how Mail I live and work 
To match thy goodnefs? lite wall be too (hore. 
Shak/peare. 
Go and work 3 for no traw Mall be given you. 
Exodus. 
Wherker we word or play, or fleep or wake, 
Our life doth pafs, and with time’s wings doth fly. 
Davies. 
2. To be in a&tion ; to be in motion. 
Glory grows guilty of dete(ted crimes, 
When for fame’s fake 
We bend to that the working of the heart. 
Shak/peare. 
In Morat your hopes a crown defgn'd, 
And all the woman work'd within your raind. 
f Dryden. 
3. Fo att; to carry on operations. 
Our better part remains, 


To work in“clofe defign. Milton. 
4. To operate as a manufacturer. 
They that ever in fine flax. Iaiab. 


5. To ferment. 
into wine and ftrong beer put fome like fub- 
tances, while they work, which may make them 
fume and inflame lefs. Bacon. 
Try the force of imagination upon ftaying the 
qorkirg of beer, when the barm is put in. Bacon. 
If in the wort of beer, while it workerh, before it 
be tunned, the burrage be often changed with freth, 
ic will make a fovereign drink for melancholy. 
Bacon. 
6. To operate ; to have effect. 
With tome other bufinefs put the king 
From thele fad thoughts that werk too much upon 


him. Shakfpeare. 
All things work together for good to them that 
love God. Remans, 


Gravity worketh weakly, both far from the 
earth, and alfo within the earth. Bacon. 
Although the faine tribute laid by confent, or by 
impoting, be all one to the purfe, yet it works di- 
verfely on the courage: no people overcharged with 
tribute is fit for empire. Bacon. 
Thefe pofitive undertakings wrowgbt upon many 
to think that tbis opportunity fhould not be loft. 
Clarendon, 
Nor number nor example with him wrought 
To {werve from truth, or change his conttant mind. 
Dilton. 
We fee the workings of gratitude in the lfraelites. 
South, 
Objedts of pity, when the caufe is new, 
Would «rf too nercely on the giddy crowd. 
Dryden, 
Poifon will work againft the ftars: beware, 
For ev'ry meal an antidote prepare. Dryden, jun. 
When this reverence begins to work in him, next 
confider his temper of mind. Lecke. 
This fo wrougkt upon the child, that afterwards 
he defired to be taught. Lecke. 
Humours and manners work more in the meaner 
fort than with the nobility. Addifon. 
The ibibaboca is a foot round, and three yards 
and a half long; his colours are white, black, and 
red: of all serpents his bite is the molt pernicious, 


yet worketh the flowelt. Grew. 
7. To obtain by diligence. 
Without the king’s allent 
You wrought to be a legate. Shak/peare. 


Mi tebe adj, (from coord. | Verbofe ; | 8. To a&@ internally ; to operate as a purge, 


$u)l of words, 


| 


os other phyfick. 


—— 


wor 
fork on, 
My medicine, word’! thus credulous fools are caught. 
Shakfocures 

I thould kave doubted the operations of antimony» 
where fuch a potion could not word, Biyun, 

It is tenign, nor far from the nature of aliment, 
iato which, upon defect of wwsrking, it is oft umes 
converted. Eroon. 

Molt purges heat a little; and all of them work 
bef, that is, caufe the blood fa to do, as do terment- 
ing liquors, in warm weather, or 10 a Warm roume 

Grewe 
g. Toatt as on a fubject. 

Let it be pain of body or diftrefs of mind, there "s 
matter yet left for philofophy and conitancy to work 
upon. L’ Efrange. 

Natural philofophy has ferfible objects to werk 
upon; but then it often puzzles the reader with the 
intricacy of its notioas. Addifcr. 

The predictions Dickeritar¥ publifhed, relating to 
his death, tod much affected aud worked on his 


imagination. Swift. 
10. To make wav. 
Body fhall up to fpicit vork. Milon. 


Who would truft chance, foce all men have the 
feeds 
Of good and ill, which Mould susrà upward firft ? 
Dryder. 
11. To be toffed or agitated. 
Vex'd by wintry ftorms, Benacus raves, 
Confus'd with working fands and rolling waves. 
X Addilor. 
Jo Work. v. a. pret, and part. patfive 
avorked or avrought. 


1. To labour ; to manufaCture ; to form 
by labour. 

He could have told them of two or three go'd 
mines, and a filver mine, and given the reafon why 
they forbare to wwork them at that time, and when 
they left off from working them. Raleigh. 

The chaos, by the Divine power, was wrug bi 
from one form into another, till it fettled into an 
habitable earth. Burnete 

This mint is to work off part of the metals found 
in the neighbouring mountains. Addifon. 

The young men acknowledged in love-letters, 
fealed with a particular wax, with certain enchant- 
ing words wrought upon the feals, that they died 
tor her. Tatler. 

‘They naw begin to work the wond’rous frame, 
To fhape the parts, and raile the vital fame. 

Blackmore, 

The induftry of the people works up all their na- 

tive commodities to the laft degree of manufacture. 
Swi čo 
To bring by ation into any ftate, 
So the pure limpid ttream, when foul with ftains 
Of rufhing torrents and defcending rains, 
Works itfelf clear, and, as it runs, refines, 
Till by degrees the floating mirrour fhines. Addifone 
3. To influence by fucceffive impulfes, 
If you would ork any man, know his nature 
and fathions, and fo lead him. Bacon. 
To haften his deftruction, come yourfelf, 

And qwors your royal father to hisruin. A. Philips. 
4. ‘To make by gradual labour, or cone 

tinued violence. 

Sidelong he works his way. Milton, 
Through winds, aud waves, and ftorms, he works 
his way, 

Impatient for the battle: one day mure 

Wiuil fet the victor thundering at our gates. 

Addifun. 
5» To produce by labour; to effect, 
Fly the dreadful war, 

That in thyfelf thy Icfler parts do move, 
Outrageous anger, and woe-wworking jar. Spenfer. 
Our light athiction for a moment worker for us 
a far more eternal weight ot glory. 2 Corinthians. 
We might work any etfect, not holpen by the 
co-operation of fpirits, but only by the unity of 
nature. Bacon. 
Moitture, although it doth not pafs through 
bodies without com munication of fome fubitance, as 
heat and cold do, yet it worketb efieċts by qualify- 
ing of the heat aod cold. Bacon, 
Such power, being above all that the underttand. 
ing of man can conceive, may well work Iuch wone 
ders, Drammond, 


de 
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God, anly wife, to punith pride of wit, 

Among men’s wits hath this coufufton wrap hes 

As the proud tow’r, whofe points the clouds did 
hit, 
By tongues confufiua was to ruin brought. Davics. 
Or the trec, 

Which, tafted, works knowledge of gond and evil, 
Thou may’tt nst: io the day thou eat’it, thou dief. 
Milter. 

Each herb he knew that orks or good or ill, 

More learn'd than Miefve, halt as lesrn’d as POL. 
k tlarie. 
6. To manage in a ftate of motion ; to put 


into motion, 
Mere perfonal valour could not fupply want of 

knowledge in building aad working nps. drbatb. 

7. Lo put to labour ; to exert. 
Now, Marcus, thy virtue ‘s on the proof; 

Put forth thy utmoft ftrength, vork every nerve, 

And call up all thy father in thy foul. = Adds/on. 
g. To embroider with a needle ; as, the 


ausrvked an apron, 
1 worted a violetieaf. Spectator, 
g. To Work out. To effet by toil. 
Not only every fociety, but every fingle perfon, 
has enough to do to work out his own falvation. 
Decay of Piety. 
The mind takes the hint from the poet, and 
qworks out the re by the itiengeh of her own facul- 
tes. Adaifen. 
10. Jo Work out. Toerafe; to efface, 
Tears of joy, for your returning fpilt, 
Bork cxt and expiate our former guilt, 
11, To Work up. To raife. 
That which is wanting to work wp the pity toa 
greater height, was not affuided me by the ttory. 


Dryden. 


Dryden, 
This lake refembles a fea when worked wp by 
ftorins. Addifcn. 


The fun, that rolls his chariot o'er their heads, 
Works up more fire and colour in their cheeks. 
Addifon, 
We thould inure ourfelves to fuch thoughts, till 
they have worked up oar fouls into filia! awe and 
Jove of him. Í Arterbury. 
2. To Worx up. Toexpend in any work, 
as materials, 
Work. x. f [peonc, Sax. werk, Dutch. ] 
1, Toil; labour; employment. 
Bread, corre(lion, and work for a fervant. 
Ecclefic ficus. 
In the bottom of fome mines in Germany there 
grow vegetables, which the work-folks fay have 
magical virtue. Bacon. 
The ground, unbid, gives more than we can atk ; 
But work ıs pleaiure, when we chufe our tatik. Dry. 


2. A ftate of labour. 

All the world is perpetually at work, only that 
@ur poer mortal lives fhould pafs the happier for that 
hiteie time we poileis them, or elie end the better 
when we lofe them : upon this occation riches came 
to be coveted, honours efteemed, friendfhip purfued, 
and virtues admired. Temple. 

3. Bungling attempt. 

It is pleafant to fee what wrk our adverfaries 
make with this innocent canon: fometimes ’tis a 
mere forgery of hereticks, and fometmes the bifhops 
that met there were not fo wife as they Mould have 
been. , Sriilirg fect. 
. Flowers or embroidery of the needle, 

Round her work fhe did empale 
With a fair border wrought ot fundry flowers, 
Inwoven with an ivy-winding trail. Spenfer. 

That handkerchief you gave me: | muit take 
out the wurk: a hxely piece of work, that you 
thould find tin your chamber, and know not who 
Jett ie there. This is fome minx's token, and I 
mutt take out the vork ? There, give it your hob- 
byhorfe : wherefoever jou had it, 1 ‘Il take out no 
ayork on 't. Souk/peare. 

Flavia is very idle, and yet very fond of fine 
work: this makes her often fit working in bed 
until noon. Law. 

5. Any fabrick or compages of arr, 

Nor was the work impair’d by forms alone, 

Rut felt th’ approaches of too warm a fun, *£cpe. 
6, Aion; feat: deed, 


WOR 

The infeumentalnefs of riches to works of cha. 
rity, has rendered it neceifary in every chrittian 
commonwealth by laws to fecure propriety. Flamm. 

Nothing lovelier can he found in woman, 
Than gond works in her hufbsnd to promote. Mile. 

Not inthe works of bloody Mars employ'd, 
The wanton youth inglorious peace enjoy'd, Pope. 

7. Any thing made, 

Where is that holy fire, which verfe is faid 
To have ? Is thatenchanting force decay’d ? 

Verfe, that draws nature's works from nature's law, 

Thee, her bett work, to her work cannot draw. 

Dinne. 

O faireft of creation ! Jatt and beft 
Of all God's works! creature in whom excels 
Whatever can to fight or thought be form'd ; 

Holy, divine, good, amiable, or fweet, 

How art thou loft! Milton. 

8. Operation. 

As tothe compofition ordiffulution of m'xt bodies, 
which is the chiel «crt of elements, and requires 
an intire application of the agents, water hath the 
principality and excels over earth. Digby. 

g. Ltfect; confequence of agency. 
Fanc 
Wild work produces oft a! moft in dreams. Aile. 
10. Managemenc; treatment. 
Let him alone; I'llgoanother way to work with 
him. Shak/peare, 
11. To fet on Worx. To employ; to en- 
age. 

le fetteth thole wits on work in better things, 
which would be elfe employed in worfe. Hooker. 

Wo/r KER. wf, {trom wirke] One that 
works. 

Ye fair nymphs, which oftentimes have lov’d 
The cruel worker of your kindly fmans, 

Prepare yourlelves, and open wide your hearts. Spenf 
His father wat a worker in brafs. 1 Kings. 
You tpoke me fair, but betrayed me: departirom 

me, you profeffors of holinefs, but workers of ini- 

uity- South. 
Wo/RKFELLOW. x. fe [vark and felha. | 

One engaged in the fame work with an- 

other, 

Timotheus, my workfellow, and Lucius, falute 
you. Romans. 

Wo'RKHOUSE. n./. (from wark and 
Wo'RKINGHOUSF. § = houfe.} 
1. A place in which any manufacture is 


carried on. 
The quick forge and werkinghcufe of thought. 
Shak/peare. 
Protogenes had his workhou/fe in a garden out of 
town, where he was daily finithing thoie pieces he 
begun. Dryden 
2. A place where idlers and vagabonds are 
condemned to labour. 
tiat thou fuffered at any time by vagabonds and 
pilferers? Kiteem and promote thofe ufetul charities 
which remove fuch peits into prifons and work- 
boxt/es. A:terbury. 


WOo'RKEINGDAY. x, fa [work and day. | 
Day on which labour is permitted ; not 
the fabbath: it therefore is taken for 


cuarfe and common, 

How tul! of briars is this cworkingday world! 
Shak/peare. 
Wilf you have me, lady ? — 

No, my lord, unlefs I might have another for 
workiagdalys ; your grace is too coilly to wear every 
day. Shakypeare. 

Won KMAN. x. f. [work and mane) An 

artificer; a maker of any thing. 
When workmen rive to do better than well, 
They do confound their kill iù covetoufnels. Shak/, 
Ii prudence works, who isa more cunning work- 
man F 4ifdem 
There was no other caufe preceding than his own 
will, no other matter ‘han his own power, to other 
werkman than his own word, and no other confider- 
ation than his own infinite goodaefs. Raleigh 
They have inferibed the pedeftal, to thew their 
value for the workman. Addif n. 
Wo'RKMANLY. adj, [from avorksnan, | 


WOR 
Skilful ; well performed ; 
like. 
WolRkMANLY. adv, Skilfully; ina man- 
ner becoming a workman, 
In having but fortie foot workmanly dight, 
Take faffron enough for a lord and a knight. Tuer. 
We will fetch thee ftraight 
Daphne roaming through a thorny wood, 
Scratching her legs, that one thall fwear the bleeds, 
And at that tight (hall fad Apollo weep, 
So workmanly the blood and tears are drawn. Shal f, 
Wo'RKMANSHIP. 2. f. [from workman. | 
1. Manufa@ture ; fomething made by any 


one. 
Nor any fkill’d in workaan/Lip embofs'd, 
Nor any fkill'd in loops of hng'ring fine, 
Might in their divers cunning ever dare 
With this focurious network to compare. Spen/fer. 
By how much Adam excecded all men in pertece 
tion, by being the immediate usrAman/bip of God, 
by fo much did that chofen garder exceed all parts 
of the world. Raleigh. 
He moulded him to his own idea, delighting in 
the choice of the materials; and alterwards, as great 
architects ufed to do, in the workman/bip of his 
regal hand. Wottcn. 
What more reafonable than to think, that if we 
be God’s workman/bip, he thall fet this mark of 
himfelf upon all reafonable creatures ? Tilictfon. 
2. The {kill of a worker; the degree of 
fill difcovered in any manutacture. 
The Tritonian goddefs having heard 
Her blazed fame, which all the world had fill’d, 
Came down to prove the truth, and due reward 
For her praife-worthy workmar/bip to yield. Spenf. 
The wand'ring tlreams in whole entrancing gyres 
Wife Nature oft herlelf her wertman/Lip admires. 
Diy ior. 


workman 


3. The art of working. 
lf there were no metals, ’tis a myftery to me how 
Tubaleain could ever have taught the werdmanjhis 
aod ufe of them. Micduard. 
Wo'RKMASTER. z. /. [work and majter. ] 
The performer of any work, 
What time this world’s great zvorksna Fer did caft 
To make all things, fuch as we now behold, 
It feems that he before his eyes had plac'd 
A goodly pattern, to whole peits¢t imouid 
He tallion’d them fo comely. Spenfer. 
Every carpenter and w<rémay2er thet laboureth. 
Leclesjrapiicus. 
Defire, which tends to know 
The works of God, thereby to glorify 
The great work maojicr leads to noexcefs.  Miltcm. 
Wo/RKWOMAN, n. f. [nrk and women, | 
Ie A woman {killed in needlework. 
The molt fine-fingred workiecmtan on ground, 
Arachne, by his means wes vanquilhed.  Spenjere 
2. A woman that works for hire. 
Wo'RKYDAY. z. jJ. [corrupted trom work- 


ingday.] ‘The day not the fabbath. 
‘Vell her but a workyduy fortune. Sbuk/peare, 
Sunday, the other days, and thou 
Make up one man, whofe face thou art ; 
The wertydays zre the back part. 
Holydavs, if haply the were gone, 
Like workydays, | with would loon be cone. Gay. 
WORLD. xn. jJ. pond, Saxon 3 weree, 
Dutch. ] 
1. World is the great collective idea of all 


Hertert, 


bodies whatever. Lickre 
2. Syftem of beings. 
Begotten before all wsrics. Nicene Creed. 


God hath in thefa lait days fpoken unto us by his 
Son, by whom he made the wor/as. Hebrews. 
Know how this wer id 
Of heav’n and earth confpicuous firit began. hast, 
3. The earth; the terraqueous globe. 
He the word 
Built on circumAuous waters. Milton. 
Ferdinand Magellanus was the firit that compatfed 
the whole «or/d. Aeytiz. 
4. Prefent itate of exiftence. 
1 'm in this carthly ce2//, where to do harm 
Is often saudable ; to do good fumetime 


Accounted dangerous folly. Shak/peare. 


iW O'R 
The making of a will is generally an eafy tafk, 35 
being at once a double parting with the vorid Fell. 
l was not come into the ward then, LE, 
He wittingly brought evit into the worid. Nicre. 
Chrntan fortitude contigs in luferinz, tor the 
Jove of God, whatever hardihips can bejel in the 


worl. Dryden. 
g. A fecular life, | 
Happy is the that from the eor/d retires, 
And cares with her what the ecor/ad admires ; 
Thrice happy the, whofe young thoughts fixt above, 
While the is lovely does to heav’n make love: 
i need uot urge your promile, ere you tind 
Anentraoce kere, to leave the cvor/d beinini, Ji aver. 
By the world, we fometimes understand te 
things of this tyor/d ; the variety of pleaiures aud 
jnterefts which iteal away our affections from God. 
Sometimes we are to underitand the men ot the 
worid, with whofe folicttauons we are lo apt fo 
comply. Rogers. | 
6. Publick life; the publick. 
Why dott thou lew me thus to th? world ? 
Bear me to prifon. Shak/peare. | 
Hence banith’d, is banith’d trom the world; | 
Ard wor.d-exil'd is death. Shak/peare. 
4. Bufinefs of life ; trouble of life. 
Here l 'll fet up my everlatting teit, 
And fhake the yoke of man’s {uipicious itars 
From this wor/d-wearied fleth. Shukjpeare. 
8, Great multitude. 
You a werid of curfes undergo, 
Being the agents, or bafe fecond means, S£uk/peare. 
Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company 3 
For you in my refpe& arz all the world. S4ak/p. | 
I leave to {peak oi a teordd of other attempts fur- 
nifhed by kings. Raleigh. 
Garments richly wovea 
And worlds of prize. 


Chapman. 
ln double ie fable barks: with him a wordt of 
men 

Pon {trong and full of valure went. Chapman. 
What a word of contradictions would follow upon 

the contrary opiuion, and what a world of contu- 

fions upon the contrary practice! BifEop Sunder/an. 
Juit fo romances are, for what elfe 

Is in them all but love and battles ? 

O’ th’ helt of thefe we have no great matter 

To treat of, buta worlt o` th’ latter. Hudibres. 
It brought into this world a world of woe. Milton. 
There were a world ot paintings, and among the 

seit the picture of a lion. L’ Efrange. 
Marriage draws a wor/d of bufinefs on our hands, 

{ubjects us to law-fuits, and loads us with domeitick | 

cares. Dryden. | 

From thy corporeal prifoa freed, 
Soon hatt thou reach’d tke goal with mended pace ; | 

A world of woes ditpatch'd in little fpace. Dryden. 
Why will you ght againit fo {weet a paliiun, | 
And tteel your heart toluch a ward! of charms? 
Addijon. 
©, Mankind; a hyperbolical expreffion for 
many : all the world is a favourite phrafe, 
in French, for many. 

‘This hath bred high terms of feparation between 
fuch and the reft of the wori.d, whereby the one fort 
aœ named the brethren, the godly; the other, i 
worldlings, ime-fervers, pleafers of mien more than | 
of God. Hooker, | 


Tis the duke’s pleafure, 
Whofe difpofition, a? thr wurld well knows, 
Will not be rubb‘d nor ftopp’d. Shakfpcare, 
Thus the wur/d may fee what ’tis to innovate ! 
4 Drayton, 
Fle was willing to declare to al? the world, that, 
as he had been brought upin that religion eRablifhed 
in the church of Englaod, fo he could maintain the 
fame hy unantwerable reafons. Clarendon. 
We turn them over to the itudy of beauty and 
drels, and the whole «world conipiics to make them 
think of nothing elfe. Laws 
30. Courfe of life. 
Perfons oi confcie:ce will be afraid to begin the 


scold unjettly. Clariffa. 
71. Univerfal empire. 
Rome was to {way the world. Milton. 


This through the estt jutt vengeance kual‘d, 
Love loft pcor Antony the wori d. l Pricr. 
32. The manuers of men . the practice of 
iife. 


18. For all the world. Exactly. 
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Children Mould not know any wickednels, Old 
folks have diteretion, and know the world. Shaljp. 
What, ttart at this! when linty years have fpread 
The-s grey experience o'er thy huary head? 
Js this the ail obferving age could gaia ? 
Or halt thou known the wor/d to long in vain ? 
, Dryden. 
1f kaswtedge of the world makes man perfidious, 
May Juba ever hvein ignorance. Addifor. 
The girl might pafs, if we could get her 
To kuow the wor/d a titele better ; 
To know the wirid! a modern phrafe 
For vifits, ombre, balls, and plays. Swift. 
13. Every thing that the war/d contains. 
Had 1 nowa thoufand worlds, l would give them 
all for one year mare, that | mighz pretent to God 
one year of fuch devotion and good works, as I never 
before fo much as intended. Late. 
14. A large tract of country ; a wide com- 
pafs of things. 
’Tis 1 who love’s Columbus am, ‘tis! 
That mutt new worlds in it defery. Cowley. 
15. ÀA collection of wonders; a wonder. 
Obfolcte. 


The baffa having recommended Barbaruffa, it was 
a werld to fee, how the court was changed upon 
him. Knolles. 
16. Time. A fenfe originally Saxon ; now 
only ufed in World without end, 
17. {n tke world. In poffibility. 
All the precautions fn the qwurld were taken for 
the marriage of his younger brother. Addifon. 
A ludi- 
crous fenfe, now little ufed. 
He hada pair of horns like a bull, his feet cloven, 
as many eyes upon his body as my grey mare hath 
dapples, and for all the world fo placed. 


Covetoufnefs ; addittednefs to gain. 


Wo'RLDLING. x. J. [trom world.) A 
mortal fet upon profit, 


Bale minded wretches! are your thoughts fo | 


deeply bemired in the trade of ordinary woridlirgs, 

as tor refpect of gain to let fo much time pafs ? Sid. 
‘The one fort are named the brethren, the godly; 

the other evorid/ings, umeefervers, and pleafers of 

men more than plealers of God. Hovker. 

God of the world and worldlings, 

Great Mammon! greateit god below the fky. Spon/. 
For his weeping tn the needlefs ftream ; 

Poor dear, quoth he, thou mak’ft a teltament 

As worldlings do, giving thy fum of more 

To that which had too much. Shak/peare. 
That other on his friends his thoughts bettows: 

The covetous worldling, in his anxious mind, 

Thinks only on the wealth he left behind. Dryden. 
If we confider the expeCtations of tuturity, the 

worldiing gives up the argument. Rogers. 


Wo!RLDLY. adj. [from world. ] 
1, Secular; relating to this life, in contra- 
diftinction to the lite to come. 
He is divinely bent to meditation; 
And in no worl2!y fuits would he be moved, 
To draw him trom his holy exercife.  Shur/peare, 
Hait thou not zworddéy pleafure at command ? 
Shalfpeare. 
The fortitude of a chriftian confits in patience ; 
not in enterprizes which the poets call heroic, and 
which sre commonly the cflects of intereit, pride, 
and worfa/y honour, Dryden. 
Compare the happinefs of men and beafts no tar- 
ther than it refults irom woersd/y advantages. 
Atterbury. 
As to worldly affairs, which my friends thought 
fo heavy upon me, they are molt of them of our own 
making, and fall away as toon as we know ourfelves. 
Law. 
2. Bent upon this world; notattentive to a 
future ftate. 
They ’ll pra€tife how to live fecure, 
Worldly or diffolute, on that their lords 
Shall leave them to enjoy. Milton. 
3. Human; common; belonging to the 
world. 


Many years at hath continued, anding by no 


Sidney.) I 
Wo/RLpLiness. 7 f.. [from worldly.) | 


WOR 


other morddiy mean bat that one only hand which 
erected it. ; Eouker. 

Times and places are approved witoefies of 
worldly ations. Raleigh. 

Wo'rRLDLY. adu. [from cvorld.] Wath 
relation to the prefent lite. 

[tis a token of a wortdly wife man, nat to cone 
terd in vain againit the nature of times wherein he 
liveth. Ruleigh. 

Subverting wordy ftrong and worldly wile 
By fimply meek. AT lon. 

Thu cannot be done, if my will be wworitiy or 
voluptuoufly difpofed. South, 

Since your mind is wordt’, dent, 
Therefore of the two gifts in my cifpole, 
Think ere youfpzak, Í grant you leave io choofe. 
Dryden. 
WORM. z. f- [pynm, Sax. UGF? y Du:ch; 
vermis, Latin. 
1. A fmall harmlefs ferpent that lives in 
the earth. 
Both the princes 
Thy broken faith hath made a prey to worms. 
SHuak/pearele 
Help me iato fome houfe, 
Or 1 mhall faint! A plague o° buth your haufes !- 
They have made worms meat of me. Shakjpeares 
Though worsts devour me, though I turn to 
mold, 
Yet in my fieh I ‘hall his face behold ¢ 
I trom my marble monument hall rife 
Again intite, and fee him with thefe eyes. Sandys 
At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 


Infect or worn. Milton. 
2. A poifonous ferpent. 
The mortal zor 7. Sdukfpeare. 


3. Animal bred in the body. 

Phvficians obferve thefe worms engendered within 
the body of man. Harvey 
4e The animal that fpins filk; filkworm. 

Thou oweft the worm nofilk, the theep no woole 

Shak/pearce 
5. Grubs that gnaw wood and furniture. 
Tis no awkward claun, 

Pick’d from the qwor-holes of long-vanith’d days, 

Nor trom the duft of old oblivion rak’d.  Shak/pe 
6. Something tormenting. 

The wer of confcience ttill begnaw thy foul. 

Shakfpeare. 

The chains of darknefs, and th’ undying worm. 

Milton. 
7. Any thing vermiculated, or turned 
round; any thing fpiral. 

The threads of fcrews, when bigger than can be 
made in fcrew-plates, are called worms. The 
length of a worn begins at the one end of the fpin- 
dle, and ends at the other; the breadth of the worm 
is contained between any two grooves on the fpin- 
dle; the depth of the quor»: is cut into the diame- 
ter of the {pindle, viz. the depth between the out- 
fide of the worm, and the bottom of the groove. 

Moxie 
To’ WORM. u. u. [from the noun.] To 
work flowly, fecretly, and gradually. 

When debates and fretting jealoufy 
Did worm and work within you more and more, 
Your colour faded. Herbert. 


To WORM. V. a. 
te To drive by flow and fecret means, 
perhaps as by afcrew. 
They find themfelves warmed out of all power, 


by a new {pawn of independents, fprung from your 
own bowels. Swift, 


2. To deprive adog of fomething, nobody 
knows what, under his tongue, which ia 
faid to prevent him, nobody knows why, 
from running mad, 

Every one that keepeth a dog, fhould have him 
wormed, Morziner. 

Wo'RMEATEN. [overn and eaten, | 

1. Gnawed by worms, , 

For his verity in love, f do think him as cone 
cave as a covered goblet, or a wermeaten nut. Shatf, 

z.e Old; worthlefs, 


——— 


WOR 


His chamber all was hang'd about with rolls, 
And old records from antient times deriv'd ; 
Some made in books, fome io long parchment 
ferolls, 
That were all evormeaten, and full of canker holes. 
= Spenfer 

Things among the Greeks, which antiquity had 
worn out of knowledge, were called ogygia, which 
we call waoreraten, or of defaced date. Raleigh. 

a ecg like wormeaten trunks cloath'd in (cal’s 

zin 3 
Or grave, that ’s duft without, and Rink within. 
Donne, 
Wo/rmwoon. x. /. [from its virtue to kill 
worms in the body; perhaps properly 
ewormavort.| A plant. 

Wormwood hath an indeterminate ftalk, branch- 
ing out into many fmall hoots, with fpikes of naked 
flowers hanging downward; the ieaves are hoary 
and bitter. Of this plant there are thirty-two 
fpecies, one of which, the common wormwood, 
grows in the roads; but it is alfo planted in gardens 
for common ufe. Great variety of fea wormwoods 
are found in the falt marfhes of England, and fold 
in the markets for the true Roman wormwood, 


though they differ greatly. Miller. 
She was wean’d ; I had then laid 
Wormwood to my dug. Sbakfpeare. 


Pituitous cacochymia muft be corrected by bitters, 
as wormwcod wine. Fioyer. 
I afk whether one be not invincibly confcious to 
himfelf of a different perception, when he actually 

taites wormqwood, or only thinks on that favour? 
Locke. 


Wo'amy. adje [from worm} Full of 


worms. 
Spirits that in croffways and floods have burial, 
Already to their wcrmy beds are gone. Shak/peare. 
Yet can 1 not perfuade me thou art dead, 
Or that thy corfe corrupts in earth’s dark womb, 
Or that thy beauties lie in qworm:y bed. Milton. 
Worn. part. pafi. of wear, Worn out is 
quite consumed. 
His is a maiden hhield, 
Guiltlefs in fight: mine batter'd, hew'd, and bor'd, 
Worn cut of fervice, mult forfake his lord. Dryden. 
What I now offer, is the wretched remainder of a 
fickly age, worn out with ftudy, and opprefs’d by 
fortune. Dryden. 
The greateft part of mankind are given up to 
labour, whofe lives are worn out only in the provi- 
fions for living. Locke. 
Your cold hypocrify ’s a ftale device, 
A worn-out trick; wouldft thou be thought in 
earneft, 
Cloath thy feign’d zeal in rage, in fire, in fury. 
siidi on. 


Wo'RNIL, v. 

In the backs of cows, in the fummer, are mag- 
gots generated, which in Effex we call worni/s, 
being firft only afmall knot in the fkin. Derharn. 

To Wo'rRY. v. a. [popigen, Sax. whence 
perhaps the word qwarray.] ) 
y. fo tear, or mangle, as a beaft tears its 

prey. 

If we, with thrice fuch powers leit at home, 
Cannot defend ous own doors trom the dog, 

Let us be worried. Shak/peare. 

The fury of the tumults might fly fo high as to 
worry and tear thole in pieces, whom as yet they 
but played with tn their paws. King Charles. 

"Tis no new thing for the dogs that are to keep the 
wolves from worrying the fleep, to be delivered up 
to the enemy, for fear the theep fhould worry the 
wolves. L' Eftrange. 

This revives and imitates that inhuman barbarity 
of the old heathen perfecutors, wrapping up chrif- 
tians in the {kins of wild beafts, that fo they might 
be worried and torn in pieces by dogs. South. 

2. To harafs, or perfecute brutally. 

“Phen embraces his fon-in-law; then again wor- 
ries he his daughter with clipping her. S/.2k/peare. 

For want of words, or lack of breath, 

Witnefs when 1 was worried with thy peats. Mile. 

It has pleated Providence at length to give us 
righteoufnels initcad of exaction, and hares of reli- 
gion toa church worried with reformation. South. 


VoL. Il. 


WOR 


All his care 
Was to preferve me from the barbarous tage, 
Which worried him only for being mine. Southern. 
l thall not futter him to worry any man’s reputa- 
tion, nor indeed fall on any perfon whatfoever. 
: Addifer. 
Let them rail, 
And worry one another at their pleafure. 
Madam, contrive and invent, 
And tarry him out, till he gives his confent. Swift. 
Worse. adj. The comparative of bad: 
bad, worfe, avorf?. { piny, Saxon. ] Morc 
bad; more ill. 
Why fhould he fee your faces orfe liking than 
the children of your fort? Daniel 
fn happinefs aud mifcry, the queftion (till re- 
mains, how men come often to preter the qwor/e to 
the better, and to chute that, which, by their own 
confcilion, has made them miferable? Locke. 
Worse. adv. Ina manner more bad. 
‘The more one fickens, the worfe at eafe he is. 
Shakfpeure. 
The Worsr. x. f. [from the adjective. ] 
1. The lofs; not the advantage; not the 
better. 
Was never man, who moft conquelts atchiev'd, 
But fometimes had sbe worfe, and loft by war. 
Spenfer. 
Judah was put to the worfe before Ifrael; and 
they fled to their tents. 2 Kings. 
2. Something lefs good. 
A man, whatever are his profeffions, always 
thinks rbe worfe of a woman, who forgives him 
for making an attempt on her virtue. Clariffa. 


To Worse. v. a. [from the adjective.] ‘Fo 
put to difadvantage, ‘This word, though 
analogical enough, is not now ufed. 

Perhaps morc valid arms, 


Weapons more violent, when next we meet, 
May ferve to better us, and wer/e our foes. Milton. 


Wo!xser. adj. A barbarous word, formed 
by corrupting avar/e with the ufual com- 
parative termination. 

Gods! take my breath from me; 
Let not my wor/er {pirit tempt me again 
To die before you pleafe. Shak/peare. 
A dreadtul quiet felt, and, wor/er far 
Than arms, a lullen interval of war. Dryden. 
Wo'rsHiP. x. f. [peondpcype, Saxon. | 
1, Dignity; eminence; excellence, 
Elfin born of noble ftate, 
And muckle wor/bip in his native land, 
Well could he tourney, and in lifts debate. Spexfer. 
My train are men of choice and rareft parts, 
That all particulars of duty know ; 
And in the mof exact regaid fupport 
The wsr/hip of their names. Shak/peare 
‘Thou madeit him lower than the angels, to crown 


Rowe. 


him with glory and wor/bip. bfalms. 
)2. A character of honour. 
I belong to worfbip, and affect 
Ia honour, honetty. Shakfpeare. 


3- A title of honour. 
Dinner is on table; my father defires your wor- 


Ship's company. Shalfpeare. 
Th’ old Romans freedom did beftow, 
Our princes wer/bip, with a blow. Hudibras. 


W hat lands and lordihips tor their owner know 
My quondam barber, but his zwer/lipnow. Dryden. 
4. A term of ironical refpect. 
Againtt your wohip when had S—k writ? 
Or P—ge pour’d torth the torrent of his wit? Pope. 
. Adoration; religious aét of reverence. 
They join their vocal qwor/hip to the quire 
OF creatures wanting voice. Milton, 
Under the name o! church, 1 underftand a body 
or colle€tion of human perfons proteffing faith in 
Chrift, gathering together in feveral places of the 
world for the zor/bip of the fame Ged, and uoited 
into the fame corporation. Pearjon. 
He wav’d a torch aloft, and madly vain, 
Sought godlike wor/bip trom a lervile train. Dryden. 
The wor/bip of God is an eminent part ot reli- 
gion, and prayer is a chief part of religious wor- 
Jbip : hence religion is defcribed by {ceking God. 
Tilloifon. 


WOR 
There wasa voyage of the Egypzians under Oficic 
up the Danube; from them the Suevi had theic 
worfhip ol Ihs. Arbuibrot, 
6. Honour; refpeét; civil deference. 
The humble guet thall have wer/oip in the pre~ 
fence of thole who fit at meat with hin. Luke. 
Since God hath appointed government among men, 
itis plain that his intention was, that fome kind of 
worfbip Mould be given from fome to others; fce 
where there ts a poWwer to punim and scward, there 
is a foundation of svor/bip io thofe who are unde 
that power; which worfhip lies in expreffing a due 
regard to that powcr, by a care not to provoke it, 
and an endeavour to obtain the favour of it; which, 
among mankind, ıs called civil wor Dip. Stribling fl. 
Idolatry of lovers; fubmifiive refpect. 
Tis not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 
Your bugle eyeballs, nor your cheek of cream, 
That can entame my ipirits to your wer/ip. Shaif. 
To Wo'rsH iP. v a., [from the noun. ] 
1. To adore; to honour or venerate with 
rcligious rites. 
Thou thalt wor/bip no other God. Exodus. 
Let no man beguile you of your reward, ina voe 
luntary humility and wor/oipping of angels. 
Colfians. 
The law of nature teacheth, that the truc and 
living God ought to be wor/hipped, and that a fuf- 
ficient and Convenient time is to be fet apart for the 
fame. White, 
Adore and wor/bip Gad fupreme. Milton, 
" Firlt wor/bip God; he that forgets to pray, 
Bids not himlelf good-morrow nor good-day. 
T Randoiph. 
On the fmooth rind the pañenger hall fee 
Thy name engrav’d, and wor/bip Helen's tree. 
Dryden. 
2. To refpet; to honour; to treat with 
civil reverence. 
Our grave, 
Like Turkifh mute, thall have a tonguelefs mou:h, 
Not worfbipp’d with a waren epitaph. Shukjptare. 
. To honour with amorous refpect. 
With bended knees I daily-zzr/Dip her, 
Yet the confumes her owa idolater. Carew. 
To Wo’rsHiP, v. u. To perform atts of 


adoration. 
The people went to worfbip before the golden 
calf, s Kings. 


Wo'RSHIPFUL. adj. [avorfbip and full. | 
1, Claiming refpect by any character or 
dignity. 
This is weorfh'pful fociety, 
And fits the mounting fpirit like myfelf. Sak/p. 

When old age comes upon hiim, it comes alone, 
bringing no other evil with it; but when it comes 
to wait upon a great and wo/eipful finner, who for 
many years has ate well and done ill, it is attended 
with a long train of rheums, Sou:b, 

2. A term of ironical refpect. 

Every man would think me an hypocrite; and 
what excites your molt wor/bipful thought ta think 
fo? Shakjpeare, 

Suppofe this worfbipful idol be made, yer ttl it 
wants feufe and motion. Stilling fleet. 

W o’rsurpruLLy.adv. [from worbip/ul. } 
Refpeéttully. 

Hattings will lofe his head cre give confent 
His matter’s fon, as eor/hipfully he terms ity 
Shall lofe the royalty ot England's throne. Shat/p. 

WolkSHIPPER. ze j. [trom awvar/bip. | 
Adorer; one that worfhips, 
What art thou, thou idol’ceremony ? 
What kind of god art thou, that iffer'it more 
Of mortal griefs than do thy sucr/bippers ? Shakf. 

‘Thofe places did not confine the immenfity of 
Gad, nor give his twor/bippers a nearer approach to 
heaven by their height. South. 

It pofterity takes its notions of us from our me- 
dals, they muft fancy one of our kings paid a great 
devotion to Minerva, that another was a proteffed 
worjhipper of Apollo. Auuifen. 

By fanctify ng the feventh day after they had la- 
boured fix, they avowed themlelves wor/bippers of 
that only God who created heaven and carth. 


Nelfon. 
6N 


WOR 
Worst. adj. [the fuperlative of bad, 


formed from worje; bad, «worfe, avarf.] 
Moft bad; mott sii. 

If chou hadit net been born the waf? of men, 
Thou hadft beea knave and flatterer. Séat/peare 

The pain that any one actually feels is ttill of all 
other the wor/f; and it 1s with anguith they cry out. 

 cke. 

Worst. x J- The mof calamitous or 

wicked ftate; the utmoft height or degree 

of any thing ill. 

Who is ’t can fay 1 'm at the wer ? 

I ‘m worfe than e’er l was, 

And worle I may be yet: the worff is not, 

So long as we can fay, this is the wort. Shak/peare. 

That you may be armed againit the wor/? in this 
wohappy itate of affairs in our diitrefled counrry, I 
fend you thefe conliderations on the nature and im- 
mortality of the foul. Digby. 

Happy the man, and happy he alone, 

He who can call to-day his own: 

He who fecure within can fay, 

To-morrow do thy worff, for I have liv’d to-dav. 
Dryden. 

Sir Roger gets into the frontiers of his eltate before 
he beats about in tearch of a hase, o9 purpofe to 
{pare his own fields, where he is always fure of 
finding diverfion when the <vorf comes to the 
werf. Sp: Gator. 

To Worst. v. a. [from the adjective.} To 
defeat; to overthrow. 

The cafe will be no worfe than where two duellifts 
enter the field, where the w/fed party hath his 
fiword given him again without turher hurt. 

Suckling. 

The bear was in a greater fright, 

Beat down and werfied by the knight. Hudibras. 

Itis downright madnefs to contend where we are 
fure to be worfled. L’ Eftrarge 

The victorious Philiftines were worffed by the 
captivated ark, which foraged their country more 
than a conquering army. Sou’ b. 

She could have brought the chariot again, when 
fhe faw her brother wer/fed in the duel. Dryden 

Wo'rRsTED. z. /. [from Worfted, a town in 
Norfolk famous for the woollen manu- 
fačture } Woollen yarn; wool fpun. 

A bale, proud, fLallow, bezgarly, three fuited, 
hundred pound, filthy, wor/éed-Rocking knave. 

Shbas/peare, 
_ There Ridpath, Roper cudgel’d might ye view ; 
The very worsted Riil look’d black and biue, Pspe. 
Wort. n. Ja [pipt, Saxon; ert, Dur. | 
z. Originally a generat name for an herb ; 
whence it ftill continues in many, as 
liverwort, /pleexwirt. 
2. A plant of the cabbage kind. 
3. [hyrc, Saxon. ] New beer, either unfer- 
mented, or in the act of fermentation. 

If io the waz of beer, while it worketh, before 
it be tunned, the burrage be o'ten changed with 
frefh, i? will make alovereign dnar for melancholy. 

Bacon. 
Jo Worth, or arch, v. n. [peondan, 
Saxon } Tobe. ‘I his word is only now 
retained in aes cvarth, or wurto, avo be. 
Wo x crib the man 
That fr did teach the curied tteel to dite 
In his owa fefi:; and make way to the siving frit. 
A : f Spenfer. 
Worth, in the termination of the names 
ot places, comes from popd, a court or 
farm; or popdig, a ft:eet or road. 
Gibjon. 
WORTH. x f- [pecpS, Saxon.] 
y. Price; value. 
Your clemency will take in good worth the offer 


of thek my fimple and mean labours. baoker. 
What is orib in any thing, 
But fo much money as “twill bring? Kudtibras 


A common marcafite fnali have the colour vt gold 
ex2tly ; and set upon trial yield nothing of worth 
but vatsiol ard fu phur. MW ocdiward 

2, Exceileoce; virtue. 


WOR 


How can you him unwo:thy then decree, 
In whofe chief part your worrds implauted be ? 
Sidney. 
Is there any man of wer74 and virtue, although 
not 1oftructed in the febuol of Chriit, that had not 
rather end the days of this traefitory life as Cyrus, 
than to fink down with them of whom Elihu hath 
faid, memento imoriuntur f Hooker. 
Having trom thefe fuck’d all they had of wer2d, 
And brought home that faith which you carried forth, 
J throughly love. Donne. 
Her virtue, and the confcience of her warts, 
That would be woo’d. Milton. 
A nymph of your own train 
Gives us your character ın fuch a (train, 
As none but the, who io that court did dwell, 
Could know fuch worth, or worth deicribe fo well. 
Waller. 
Deredted wort, like beauty difarray'd, 
To covert flies, of praife tielt afraid. 
3. Importance; valuable quality. 
Peradventure thofe things, whereupon time was 
then well (pent, have fitheaoce that loit their digaity 
and wortd. H<oker, 
Take a man poffeffed with a ftrong defire of any 
thing, and the wersd and excellency of that thing 
appears much greater than whea ihat delire is quite 
extinguithed. Soxth. 
WORTH. edj, 


1. Equal in price to; equal in value to. 
Women will love her that the is 2 woman, 
More wərtå than any man; men that the is 
The rareit of all women. Shak/peare. 
You have not though: it vored your labour to enter 
a profeffed diffent again{t a philofophy, which the 
greatelt part of Europe have deferted, as a mere 
maze of words. Glanville. 
As if ‘us nothing worrd that lies coaceal'd, 
And f{ciesce is not fcreace till reveal’d. Dryden. 
lt is worth while to coofider how admirably he 
has turned the courfe ot his narration, and made 
his hufbindmaa conceraed ev2n in what relates to 
the battle. Addifon. 
If your arguments produce no conviction, they 
are warto nothing to me. Beatiie. 


Qoung. 


2. Deferving ot: either in a good or bad 


fenfe. 


Your fon and daughter found this trefpafs eorth 
The thame which here it fluffers. Shak/peare. 
The caie appeared to be a place corte the 


keeping, aod capable to be made jecure againit a | 


good army. Clarendon, 

Here we may reign fecute ; and, in my choice, 
To reign is eorre ambition, thoughin hell. Mise. 

Halte hither, Eve, aad wos thy figlit behoid, 
Fattward among thofe trees, what glorious thape 
Comes this way moving. Milton. 

W hailoever 
Is worthy of their love is ward their anger. Denbem. 

This is life indeed, 'ite wo76 preferving ; 

Such lite as Juba never felt till now. Addifan, 

I have long had it in my thoughts to trouble you 
witha letter; but was difcouraged tor want of leme- 
thing that | could think eworté lending fifteen hun- 
dred miles. Berkley to Page. 

Manov things are wocr:b enquiry to one man, 
which are not fo to another. Wats. 

3. Equal in pof:fiions to. 
Dang’rous rocks, 
Which, touching bu: my gentle veffel’s fide, 
Would featter all the (pices on the ream, 
E::robe the roaring wters with my fiks, 
And, inaword, but even now wert this, 
And now wrtb nothing. Sha*fpeare. 

Although worth nothiog, he 'ha'l be prottered the 
beit endowed aud met oeauiitul virgin ot their 
iMand. Sandys. 

At Geneva are merchents reckoned eossh twenty 
hundred thoufaod crowas. Add fon. 

Wo'RTHILY. ade. [trom worthy.) 
t. Suitably ; not below the rate of. 

The divine original of our fouls hath little in- 
fluence upor us to engage us to walk warsiily of 
our extraction, and to do nothing that is bafe. Ray. 

2. Defervedly ; according to merit. 
They are betray’d, 
While they pervert pure nature's healthful rules, 
To loathfome ficknels, worthily, fince they 
God's image dig not reverence in theauelves, ALN. 


ee 


WOR 


You wertbily fuceeed, not only to the honour 

of your anceftor:, but alfo to their virtues, Dryden 
3. Juftly ; not without caufe. 

Chriflian men bevings befides the common light 
of all men, fo grzat help of heavenly direQiion from 
above, together with the lamps of fo brightexamples 
as the church of God doth yield, ıt cannot but 
wor:pily eem reproachful for us to leaye both the 
one and the other. Hecker. 

The king 1s prefent; if ’t be known to him 
That I gainfay my deed, how may he wound, 
And worthily, my falfehood ! Shat/peare. 

A chriftian cannot lawfully hate any one; and 
yet I affirm that fome nay very worthir'y deferve to 
be hated ; and, of all, the deceiver deferves it moft. 

South. 
WORTHINESS, x. f. [from worthy. | 
r. Defert; merit. 

The prayers which our Saviour made were, for 
his own wotbinefs, aecepted; ours God accepter 
not, but with this condition, if they be joined with 

, a belief in Chritt. ucaere 
| 2. Excellence; dignity; virtue. 
| Determining never to marty but bim whom the 
thought werthy of her, and that was one in whom 
|1 all wwortbinefjės were laboured. Sidney. 
| He that 1s at al! times good, muĝ hold his virtue 
to you, whofe worthixe/s would itir it up where it 
wanted, rather than tack it where there is fuch 
| abundance. Sbak/pear?. 
| Who 1s fure he hath a fou!, unlefs 
| 
| 


Ie fee and judge, and follow evorthizefs, 

And by deeds praife it? he who doth not this, 

May lodge an inmate (oul, but ‘tis not his. Derre. 
What fet my thoughts on work was the cvorthi- 

nefs and curiofity of the fubject in itielf. “#dcduer. 


| 3. State of being worthy ; quality of de. 
ferving. 
She ıs not worthy to be loved, that hath not 
fome feeling of her own werthine/s. Sidvey. 
| Wo/RTHLESS. adj, [from worth. | 
' 1. Having no virtues, dignity, or excel. 
lence. 
You, his falfe hopes, the trut of England’ 
Fonour, 
Keep off aloof with werth/c/s emulation, Shak/p. 
A little time will melt her frozea thoughts, 
And worth/e/s Valentine thall be torgot. Sduk/p. 
On Laura’s lap pou lay, 
Chiding the werrblc/s crowd away,  Ryfecmmin, 
| 2. Having no value. 
Anxious pains we all the day, 
In fearch of what we like, employ ; 
| Scoroing at night the worthlefs prey, 
We ħnd the labcur gave the joy. 
: Am J then doom'’d to fall 
By a boy's hand, and tor a wertd-</s woman ? 
Addif: re 
Wo /eTHLESSNESS. 4. fa [from werthlcfs. } 
Want of excellence; wast of dignity ; 
want of value. 

But that mine own werthiefne/s (poils the cone 
ceit, ] could think our company parailel to the ‘evea 
wile men of Greece. Mure 

A notable account is given us by the apaitle of 
this windy nfignificant charity of the will, aad of 
the wertk/e/nefs of it, not enlivened dy deeds. i 

Syl ° 


Prisr, 


Wo!aTHY. adj. [from worth, } 
1. Deferving; fuch as merits: with of be- 
fore the thing dekred. 
She determined never to mary any but him whom 
(he thought worthy cf her, and that was one 10 


whoa ali woithiceties were harboured. Sidney. 
burner | wilt not Satter you, 

That ali 1 fce in you 1s worthy love, 

Than this; that nothing do | fee in you 

That tbuuld mern hate. Skuk/peare. 


Vhou art wertby of the fway, 
To whem the heav’os m thy nativity 
Adjudg’d an olive branch and laurel crown, Shak/. 
2. Valuable; noble; illuftnous; having 
excellence or dignity. 


If the bek things have the periedtelt and belt ` 


operations, it will tollow, that, feeing man is the 
wortkigf sicatuie ou earth, ard every fociety of 


WOT 


men more worthy than any man, and of fociety 
that molt excellent which we call the church. 
Looker. 

He now on Pompey's bafis lies along, 

No worthicr than the dutt ! Shakffeare. 

A war upon the Turks is more worthy than upon 
any other gentiles, in point of religion and honour; 
though hope of fuccefs might invite fome ather 
choice. Bacon 

Think of her worth, and think that God did 

means 
This worthy mind ihould aeorrby things embrace : 

Blot not her beauties with thy thoughts unclean, 
Nor her dithonour with thy pation bafe. Davies. 

Happier thou mayit be, cvorshier canft not be. 

k ; Milien. 
. Having worth; having virtue. 

The doétor is well inoney'd, and his friends 
Potent at court; he, none but he, fhall have her, 
Though twenty thoufand worthier come to crave 

hers Shek/peare. 

The matter] handle is the mot important, within 
the whole extent of human nature, for a wsrrby 
perfon toemploy himfelf about. Digby. 

We fee, though order’d lor the beft, 

Permitted laurels grace the lawlefs brow, 


Th’ unworthy rais‘d, the worthy calt below, Dryd. | 


A terin of ironical com- 


4. Not good. 
mendations 
My worthy wife our arms miflaid, 
And from beneath my head my fword convey’d ; 
The door unlateh'’d, and with repeated calls 
Invites her former lord within my walls. Dryden. 
ç. Suitable for any quality good or bad ; 
egual in value; equal in dignity. 
Flowers worthy of paradife. Milton. 
Thou, Drances, art below a death from me: 
Let that vile foul ia that vile body tett, 
The lodging is well worihy of the guet. Dryden. 
My tuff rings for you make your heart my due ; 
Be worthy me, as l am worthy yout Dryden, 
6. Suitable to any thing bad. 
The mercilefs Macdonald, 
Worthy to be a rebel; for to that 
The multiplying villanies of nature 
Do fwarm upon him. 
» Deferving of ill. 
What has he done to Rome that's worthy death? 
Shak/peare. 
If the wicked man be worthy tobe beaten, the 
judge thall caufe him to be beaten, Deuteronomy. 
WORTHY. ve f. 'from the adjeQive.] A 
man laudable for any eminent quality, 


particularly for valour. 

Such as are cunftellated unto knowledge come 
fhort of themfelves it they go not beyond others, 
and muft not fit down under the degree of = ortbirs. 

Brion. 

It were a matter of move trouble than neccifity, 
to repeat in this quarrel what has been alledged by 
the worthies of our church. Helyday. 

What do thete wortbies 
But rob and fpoil, burn, flaughter, and en{lave 
Peaceable nations? Milton, 

No worrhies form'd by any mufe but thine 

Could purchafe robes to make themfetves fo fine. 
Falk Vite 

For this day's palm, and for thy former acts, 
Thou, Arthur, hait acquir’d a tuture fame, 

And of three chrittian worthies art the tirit. Drvd. | 
The next worthy came in with a retinue of nil | 


Shak/peare. 


- forians. . Tatder 
Jo Wo'rruy. v. a. [from the adjectives] | 
To reader worthy; to aggrandile; to. 
exalt. Not ufed. | 
He conjunc tripp’d me behind ; 
And put upon him fuch a deal of man, 
That worshied him; got praifes o! the king, 
For him attempting who was felf-fubdued. SLutfp. 
Jo Wor. wv. ». (picin, Saxon: whence 
qweet, to know; of which the preterit | 
was wot, knew; which by degrees was | 
miftaken for the prefent tenfe.) To | 
know ; to be aware. Obfolete. 
The falve of reformation they wightily call for, 
but where, aud what the lores are which necd it, as 


Yao U 


they cot full little, fo they think not greatly mate- 


tial to fearch. Hooker. 
Well | teof, campar'd ta all the reft 
Of each degree that beggar’: life is beit.  Spenfer. 
More water glideth by the miil 
Than wofs the miller of. Shak/pearce 
Wor you what I found ? 
Forfooth, an inventory, thus importing. Shalfp. 


Wove. The preterit and participle paffive 
of wave. 

Adam, waiting her return, had wove 
Or choice dow'rs a garland. Milton. 

Wo'ven. The participle paflive of eave. 

Wourop. The preterit of evi. 

1. It is generally uled as an auxiliary verb 
with an infinitive, to which it gives the 
force of the fubjun@tive mood. 

If God's providence did not fo order it, cheats 
would daily be committed, which would jultie pri- 
vate men out of their rights, and unhiage tates. 

Ray. 
|2. Z Woutp ds it. My refolution eat 
it fhould be done by me. 

Thou Wou't nest doit, Such mutt be the 
confequence to thee, that fuch ‘hould be 
thy act. 

He Wou, or it avoulde This muk be the 
confequence to Armor it, that fuch fhould 
be Ais att, or ats effect. 

3. The plural as the fingulir, 

To themfelves they live, 
And to their iland, that enough won/d give 


A good inhabitant. Chupman. 
He, by the rules of his own mind, could con- 


rue no other end of men's doings but felf-fecking, | WOouU'LDING. v. 


fuddenly feared what they could do, and as fuddenly 
fufpected what they would do, and as fuddenly 
hated them, as having both might and mind fo to 
do. Sidney 

There are feveral who would, or at leaft pretend 
they would, bear much in their own bufinefs, who 
will bear nothing at all. Ketitlewell, 

4. Was or am refolved; I with or wihed 
to; Iam or was willing. 

She would give her a leffon for walking fo late, 
that fhould make her keep within doors for one fort- 
night. Sidney. 

Jealous Philoclea, that was even jealous of her- 
fclt; for Zelimane woudd necds have her glove. 

Sidney. 
You world be fatisied ?— 
—/ ould? nay, and will. Shalfpeare. 

They know not what they are, nor whut they 
would be, any further than that they moyli? not 
be what they are. L’ Effrange. 

le will bc needlefs to enumerate all the fimple 
ideas belonging to each fenfes nor indeed is it pofi- 
ble, if we woudd; there being a great many more of 
them belonging to molt of the fenfes than we have 
names for. Lecke. 

By pleature and pain I would be und ifood to 
fignity, whatfoever delights or moletts us, whether 
from the thoughts of our minds, or any thing ope- 
rating on our bodies. Locke. 

ç. Iltisa familiar term for wid to do, or t2 


have. 
What would thou with us? Shak/peare. 
Mr. Slender, what sesul? you with me? — 
—) would Wine or nothing with you. Shal/peare. 
6. Should with. 
Celia, if you apprehend 
The mute of your incented friend ; 
Nor wouid that he record your blame, 
And make it hive; repeat the fame: 
Again deceive him, and again, 
And then he fwears he’ll not complain. 
, tris afed in old authors for should. 
The excefs of dict would be avoided. Bacon. 
As for percolation, which belongeth to fepar:tion, 
trial could be made by clarifying by adhelton, with 
milk put into new beer and flirred with it. Bacon, 


8. It has the fignification of J quis, or / 
pray. ‘This, l believe, is improper, and 
furmed by a gradual corruption of the 


Oee a nc ee auu 


Wralier. | 


Wouvu 


phrafe, wuld God; which orjevinally im- 
ported, rhat God would, might God will, 
miskt Gad decrve. From this phrafe, ill 
underftood, came wuld so trad, thence 
Í would to God, and thence L would, or 
elliptically avd, came to tignify Z 
wyh: and fo it is ufed even in good 
authors, but ought not to be imitated. 
Lweuld my father look'd but with my eyes, 
Shuak/peare. 
l would this mufick would come. 
I, this found | better know. Shakfpeare. 
Wile men wiil do it without a law; L woud 


there might be a law to reftrain fools. Bacon, 
Taft! vould { could hear mo. Ben Forfor, 


be'vuld to heaven that youth fuch fpirit diu teed 
Now in my nerves, and that my joints were Knit 
With fach a Qrength, as made suc then he'd fic 
To lead men with Ulyffes. Chapman, 
This is yet tne outward, frireft fide 
Of our defizn: within retls more of fear 
Than, my moft worthy lords, 1 weu/d there were. 
Daniel. 
` Mull thou hadh hearken'd to my words, aod 
itay’d 
Wi: me, as I befought thee, when that ftrarge 
Dehe of wand'’ringy this unhappy morn, 
Poileis'd thce- Milton, 
Would God we might prevent the need of fuch 
unkindly expedients, and, bya thankful fenle of 
what we have, provide toconferve «t. L*ecay of Piety. 
I fcarce am pleas'd, I tamely mount the throue ; 
Miwid Aurengzebe had ali their fouls in one. Digi. 
And wou/d to heav'n the orm you felt would 
bring 
On Carthaginian coafts your wand"ring king. Dryd. 
Sf. [from wsuld.] Motion 
of defire; difpofition to any thing; pro- 
penfion ; inclination ; incipient purpofe. 
It will be every man’s interett to join good per- 
formances to fpiritual purpofes; to lubsue the exar- 
bitances of the efh, as well as to continue the 
wouldings of the {pirit. flammond. 


Wounn. x. /. [pund, Sax. avonde, Dut. | 
A burt given by violence. 
1 am faint; my gathes cry for help. — 
— So well thy words become thee as thy wounds, 
They fmack of honour both. Shakfpeare, 
Now fhew the wowzd mine eyes have madc in 
thee; 
Scraich thee but with a pin, and there remains 
Soine fear of it. Shal/peare, 
He, ftocping, open’d my left fide, and took 
From thence a nb: wide was the wound, 
But fuddenly fill’d up and head. Milton, 
Not poifor:, but a wennd, the foldier flew. 
Rowe. 
The aliment of fuch as have freh wounds fhould 
be mild, without ftimulating or faline fubitances. 
Aréuthnet. 
They feel the fmart and fee the fcar of their 
former weunds; and know that they muft be made 
a fuctitice to the leait attempt towards a change. 
Seif 
To WOUND. ~. a. [from the noun.] To 


hurt by violence. 
Yh’ untented wandings of a father’s curfe 
Pierce ev'ry ferfe about thee. Shakjpeare 
{ kill, and 1 make alise; I wound, and l heal. 
Deuteronomy. 
The battle went fore againft Saul, and the 
archers hit him, aud he was fore wounded. 
1 Samuel. 
He was wounded for our tranfercflions, he was 
bruifed for our iniquities. Vaiab. 
When ye fin fo againtt the brethren, and secuad 
their weak conicience, ye flu againit Chrilt. 
1 Cuuintbians. 
Adonis frem his native rock 
Ran purple ta the fea, fuppes'd with biood 
O: Thammuz, yearly weenedid, Nithon. 
Heroes of old, when wousdied, thelterfoughe, 


9 Dry ier. 
The favages wounded Atkins, and flew his tol- 
lowers. Rebirfon Crufse. 


GN 2 


WRA 


Wounp. The preterit and participle paftive 
of wind. 
He had rais’d to every avzy blow 
A front ot great height; and in fuch a place 
That round ye might behold, of circular grace, 
A walk fo woud about it. Coupman, 
Vhefe mathematical engines cannot be fo ealily 


and {pcedily wowed up, and fo certainly levelled, 
as the other, Wiikins 


The parliament being called here, and the main 
fettlement of irela d woud up in England, and 
put into the duke of Ormond’s hands to pafs here 
into an act, all perfons came over in a thoal. 

: Temple 
Wou'nver. 7. J. [fram wound.) He tha: 
wounds. 


Wou'xocess. adj. [from wound. | Exempt 
from wounds. 
Wou'npworr, x». f. (vulneraria, Lat. | 
A plant. Miller, 
Wou‘npy. adj. A low bad 
word. 
We have a world of holidays; that ’tis a tvoundy 
hindrance to a poor man that lives by his labour, 
L’ Effrange. 
Thefe ftockings of Sufan’s coft a wsundy deal of 


ExceSive. 


pains the pulling on, Guy. 
Wox. ? The preterit of wax. Became, 
Woxe.§ Obfolete, 


The ape in wondrous flomach cx, 
Strongly encourag’d by the crafty fox. Spenfer. 
Not one puff of wind there did appear, 
That all the three the great wsx much airaid. 


Spenfer. 

Wo'xen, The participle of To wax. Ob- 
folete. Spenfer. 
Wrack. 2. f. [wrack, Dut. pnecce, Sax. 


a wretch, The poets ufe aurack or wreck 
indifferently, as rhyme requires; the 
later writers of profe commonly sureck. 
See WRECK. | 


x. Deftruétion ofa fhip by winds or rocks. 

Now with full fai's into the port 1 move, 

And fafely can unlade my breait of love, 

Quiet and calm: why thould I then go back, 

To tempt the fecond hazard of a rack ? Dryden. 
2, Ruin; deftruction, This is the true 

Saxon meaning. 

With ufe of evil, growing more and more evil, 
they took delight in flaughter, and pleafed them- 
felves in making others wrack the effect of their 
power. Sidney. 

A world devote to univerfal wrack. Mision, 

Jo WRaCK. v. a. [trom the noun. | 


1. To deftroy in the water; to wreck. 
See WRECK, 


2, It feems in Milton to mean, to rock; 
to fhake. 


Each on his rack transfix’d, the {port and prey 
Of wracking whirlwinds. Milton. 
2. To torture; to torment. This is com- 
monly written rack; and the inftrument 
of torture always rack. 
Merab rejoic’d in her cevack'’d lover’s pain, 
And forufy’d her virtue with difdain. Cowley. 
Pharaohs and Jofeph’s dreams are oftentimes 
ewracked beyond their fymbolization. Brown. 
To WRA NGLE, v. n. [from wraaghefexr, 
Dutch, Mirfpew. wrong, Skinnera) To 
difpute peevithly ; to quarrel perverfely ; 
to altercate ; to fquabble. 
Yes, fora fcore of kingdoms you fhould wrangle, 
And I would call it fair play. Shakfpeare. 
Some uuhatch’d practice 
Hath puddled his clear (pirat ; and in fuch cafes 
Men's natures wrangle with interiour things, 
Though great ones are their object. = Shak/peare. 
How wounding a fpectacle is it to fee thole, who 
were by Chrilt defigned tor fithers of men, picking 
wo fhells on the thoie, and uhmanly wrangling 
about them too! 


ln incompleat ideas we impofe on uuslelves, and 
murar: gie with others. Locke. 


Decay of Pity- - 


WRA 
Amongft unthinking men, who examine net 
{crupuloufly ideas, but confound them with words, 
there mult be endlefs dilpute and wrangling. 
Locke 
His great application to the law had not infected 
his temper with any thing litigious; he did not 
know what it was to %razgle on indifferent points. 
Addifon. 
Fill’d with the fenfe of age, the fire of youth, 
A fcorn of wrangling, yet a zeal for truth. Pope. 
And all the quettion, wrangle e'er fo long, 
Is only this, i! God has plac’d him wrong?) Pope. 
He advifes therefore to fet afide all logical urang- 
lings, and to produce the teltimonies of the antients, 
Wazerland. 
Wra‘NGLe. x. f. [from the verb.] A 
quarrel; a perverfe difpute. 


The giving the priet a right to the ithe, would 
produce iaw-fuits and wrangies. Swift. | 


WRA'NGLER. z. © [from curangie] A 
erverfe, neevith, difputative man. 
Tell him h’ath made a match with fuch a 
wrangler, . 
That all the courtscf France wia be difturb’d 
With chafes. Shakfpeare. 
Lord, the houfe acd family are thine, 
Though fome of them repine; 
Turn out thefe wrarg/ers which defile thy feat, 
For where thou dwellvit all is neat. Herbert. 
You fhould be free in every anfwer, rather like 
wellebred gentlemen in polite converfation, than 
like noily and contentious wranglers. Wats. 
ihe captious turn of an habitual wager deadens 
the underftanding, fours the temper, and hardens 
the heart. Beattie. 
To WRAP. w. a. preterit and part. pafi. 


aurapped or wiapt. [hpecnpian, Saxon, 
to turn; wreffer, Danish. | 
1. ‘Fo roll together; to complicate. 
Perer feeth the napkin that was about his head 
wrapped together by itfelf. John. 
This faid, he took his mantle’s foremo part, 
He "gan the fame together fold and wrap. Fairfax. 
2. To involve; to cover with fomething 
rolled or thrown round, It has often 
the particle vp intenfive. 
Nilus opens wide 
His arms and ample bofom to the tide, 
And fpreads his mantle o'er the winding coaft, 
In which he wraps his queen, and hides the flying 


hoft. Dryden. 
Wife posts, that wrap truth in tales, 


Knew her themlelves through all her veils. Carew. 
The fword made bright is wrap wp for the 
flauzhter. Ezekiel. 

Their vigilasce to elude, T, werape in mitt 
Of midnight vapour, glide obfcuse, Ailton. 

Wrap candles up in paper. Swift. 

3. To comprife; to contain, 

Leontine’s young wife, in whom all his happi- 
nefs was wrap! up, died in a few days after the 
death of her daughter. Addifon. 

4. To Wrap up. To involve totally. 
Some dear caufe 
Will in concealment wrap me up awhile; 
When I am known aright, you thall not grieve 
Lending me this acquaintance, Sbak/peare. 

King John fled to Lafcus, who was caietul how 
tocomtort him, wrap up in fo many calamities, 
after the lofs of his kingdom. Kuelles, 

Things refleéted on, in grofs and tranfiently, 
carry the thew of nothing but difficulty io them, 
and are thoughtto be wrapped up in impenetrable 
obfcurity. Locke. 

5. [It is often corruptly written for rap or 
rapt, from rapio, Latin.] To Snatch up 
miraculoully. 

Whatever things were difcovered to St. Paul, 
when he was «rapped up into the third heaven, ail 
the defcription he makes is, that there are fuch 
things as eye hath not leen, ear heard, cor hath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive. Locke. 

6. ‘lo tranfport; to put in ecitacy: for 
rapt. 

Much more the reverent fire prepar’d to fay, 
Wrapp'd with bis joy, how the two armies lay. 

Cowley, 


WRE 


|”, Perhaps the following paffage Mould 
properly be rapped; though wrapped is 
now frequently ufed in this fenfe. 
Wrapt up in flent fear he lies. Waller, 
Hrapp'd in amaze the matrons wildly ftare. 
. Dryden. 
Wrapper. z. / [from wrap. ] 
1. One that wraps. 
t -. . . es 
2. That in which any thing is wrapped. 
My aims were prelicd to my fides, and my legs 
clcted together by fo many wrappers, that 1 looked 
like an Egyptian mummy. SpeGbator. 


WRATH. zw. / [pnad, Saxon; wrede, 
Danih; avreed, crucl, Dutch.} Anger; 
fury; rage. 

Thou doft the prayers of the righteous feed 
Prefent before the majefty divine, 
And his avenging wrath to clemency incline. 


Spenfer, 
With sne fool’s head I came to woo, 
But I go away with two: 
Sweet, adieu! I ‘il keep my oath, 
Patiently to bear my wrath, Shakfpeare. 


I fear, leit there be debates, envyings, wraths, 
ftrifes, Corinthians, 
He hop’d not to efcape, but fhun 
The prefent, tearing guilty what his wrath 
Might fuddenly inflict. Milton, 
Achilles’ wrarh, to Greece the direful {pring 
Of woes unnumoer'd, heavenly goddefs! fing. 
Pope. 
| WRA'THFUL. adj. [svrath and full. | 
Angry; furious; raging. 
He cried, as raging fers are wont to rozr, 
Whea wintsy ftorm his weratbful wreck doth threat. 


S penfere 


Fly from wrath: 

Sad be the fights, and bitter truits of war, 
And thoufand furies wait on wrathful {words.Spenf, 

How now? your wratbful weapons drawn! 
Shatfpeare. 
The true evangelical zeal fhould abound more in 
the mild and good-natimed aiicctions, than the vehe- 
ment and wrathful paffions. Sprat. 


WRA'THFULLY. adv. (from ewrathful. } 
Furioufly ; paffionately. 
Gentle triends, 
Let ’s kill him boldly, but not twrathfully, Shak. 
| WRA'THLESS. adj. [from wrath] Free 
from anger. 
Before his feet fo theep and lions lay, 
Fearlefs and wratble/s, while they heard him play. 
Walier. 
To WREAK, ~. a. old preterit and pare. 
pail. wroke and cersken, now wreaked. 
It is likely that the word wrought, 
which is only ufed in the paft tenfe, is 
originally the preterit of wreak. [ ppecan, 
Sax. aurecken, Dutch; recken, German. | 
1. To revenge. 
In an ill hour thy foes thee hither fent, 
Another’s wrongs to wreak upon thyself. Spenfere 
Him all that while occafion did provoke 4 
Againft Pyrocles, and new matter fram’d 
Upon tke old, him ftirring to be wroke 
Or his late wrongs. Spenfer. 
Pale death our valiant leader hath opprett ; f 
Come wreak his lofs, whom bootlefs ye complain. 
Fairfax. 
You could purfue i 
| The fon of Perops then, and did the goddefs ftir 
That villany to wreak the tyrant did to her. 
Drayton. 
2. To execute any violent defign. ‘This is 
the fenfe in which it is now ufed. 
Ou me let death wreak all his rage. 
He left the dame, 
Refolv’d to fpare her life, and fave her fhamey 
Lut that deteited object to remove, 
To wreak his vengeance, and tocure her love. Dryd. 
Think how you drove him hence, a wand’ring 
cxile 
To bit amie hess then think what certain vengeance 
His rage may <s7reak on your uhappy orphan. 


Milton. 


uth, 


WRE 
Her hufband fcour'd away 
To wreak his hunger on the deftin'd prey. Pope. 
3. It is corruptly written for reck, to heed ; 
to care. | 
My maiter is of churlith difpofition, 
And little wreaks to find the way to heav’n 


By doing deeds of hofpitality. Shakf{peare 
WREAK. 2. /. [from the verb, ] 
1. Revenge ; vengeance. Obfolete. 


Fortune, mine avowed foe, 
Her wrathful wreaks themfelves do now allay, 
Spenfer. 
Join with the Goths, and with revengeful war 
Take wreak on Rome for this ingratitude, 
And vengeance on the traites Saturnive. Sbhat/p. 
Some ill ’s behind, rude fwaine, for thee to beare; 
That tear’d not to devoure thy guelts, and breake 
All laws of huinanes ; Jove fends therefore wreate, 
Chapman. 
2. Paffion; furious fit. Obfolete. 
Whar and if 
His forrows have fo overwhelm’d his wits, 
Shall we be thus affiicted in his wreaks, 
His fits, his frenzy, aod his bitternefs ? Shak/peare. 
WRE'AKFUL. ad. [trom wreak.) Re- 
vengeful; angry. Not in ufc. 
Ca!l the creatures, 
Whofe naked natures live in all the fpire 
Of wreakful heaven. Sbhak/peare. 
She in Olympus’ to 
Muf vilit Vulcan for new arms, to ferve her zurcak- 
Sud fon. Chapman, 
WRE'AKLESS. adj. (I know not whether 
this word be mifwrrtten for reck/e/s, care- 
lefs; or comes from wreak, revenge, 


and means unrevenging.] 
So flies the wreakic/s (hepherd from the wolf; 
So firft the harmlefs flock doth yield his fleece, 
Aod next his throat unto the butcher’s knife. 
Shakfpeare. 
WREATH. z. /. [pneoS, Saxon.] 
r. Any thing curled or twilted. 
The wreatd of three was made a wreath of five: 
to thefe three firit titles of the two houles, were 
added the authorities parliamentary and papal. 


Bacon, 
Clouds began 
To darken all the hill, and fmoke to roll 
In dufky wreards reluctant flames. Milton. 
He ot his tortuous train 
Curl’d mepy a wanton wreath, Mitten. 
Let altars {moak, 
And richeft gums, and fpice, and incenfe roll 
Their fsagrant wreaths to heav’n. Smith. 


2. A garland; a chaplet. 
Now are our brows bound with victorious serez’ bs, 
Our bruited arms hung up for monuments. 


Sbakfpeare. 
Dropp’d fiom his head, a wyeath lay on the 
ground. Refcoumon, 


The boughs of Lotos, form’d into a zurcarhy 
This monument thy maiden beauty’s due, 
High on a planc-tree {hall be hung to view. 
Dryden. 
When for thy head the garland I prepare, 
A fecond wreath shall bind Aminota’s hair; 
And when my choiceft fongs thy worth proclaim, 
Alternate verfe thall blefs Aminta’s name. 
Jo WREATH. v. a, preterit wreathed ; 
part. paff. wrearhed, cvreathen, [from the 


noun. | 
1. To curl; to twit; to convolve. 
Longaville 
Did never fonnet for her fake compile, 
Nor ever laid his wčatbed arms athwart 
His loving bolom, to keep down his heart. 
Shak/peare. 
About his neck 
A green and gilded fnake had wreath'd itlelf, 
Who with her head, mmble, in threats approach’d 
The opening of his mouth; but fuddenly, 
Sceiog Orlando, it unlink'd itfelf, 
And with indented glides did {lip away. Shat/p. 
The beard of an oat is wreatied at the bottom, 
and one finooth entire ftraw at the top: they take 
only the part that is wreathed, and cut off the other. 
Bacen. 


Pricer : 


m The thing 
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2. Ie is here ufed for ro wriihe. 


Impatient of the wound, 
He rolls and wreaths his Ihining body round ; 
Then headlong theots bencath the dathing tide. 


n Gay i. 
3. ‘To interweave; to entwine one in an- 


other. 

Two chains of pure gold, of wreathen work, 
fhalt thou make them, and faften the wreathen 
chains to the ouches. Exodus 

As fnakes hreed in dunghills not fingly, but in 
knots, fo in fuch bafe noifome hearts you Mall ever 
fee pride and ingratitude indivifibly wreatted and 
twiltcd together. South. 


4. To encircle as a garland. 


In the flawers that wreath the fparkling b6w! 


Fell adders hils, and pots’ouus ferpents rowl. 
Prier. 


5. To encircle as with a garland ; to drefs 


in a garland. 
For thee fhe feeds her hair, 
And with thy winding ivy «wreathes her lance. 
Dryden. 
The foldier, from fuccefsful camps returning, 
With laurel qwrearh'd, and sich with hottile fpoil, 
Severs the bull to Mars. Prior. 


Jo WREATH. v. # To be interwoven ; 


to be intertwined. 
Here, where the labourer’s hands have form'd a 
bow’r 
Of sureathing trees, in finging wafe an hour. 
Dryden. 


Wre'atHy. adj. [from wreath.) Spiral ; 


curled; twitted. 

That which is preferved at St. Dennis, near Paris, 
hath wreatvy fpires, and cochleary turnings about, 
which agreeth with the defcription of an unicorn’s 
horn in sElian. Brown, 


Wreck. x. fJ- [pnecce, Saxon, a mifer- 


able perfon; wracke, Dutch, a fhip 


broken. | 
Dettruction by being driven on rocks 
or fhallows at fea; deftruction by fea. 
Fair be ye fure; but hafd and odftinate, 
As is a rock amidit the raging floods ; 
*Gainft which a thip, of luccour defolate, 
Doth fuffer wreck both of herfelf and goods. 


Spenfer. 
Like thofe that fee their creck 
Ev’n on the rocks of death; and yet they frain, 
That death may not them idly find t' attend 
To their uncertain tafk, but work to meet their end. 
Daniel, 
Think not that flying fame reports my fate ; 
I prefent, 1 appear, and my own wreck relate. 


Dryden. 


2. Diffolution bv violence. 


Not only Paradife, 
Tn this commotion, but the itarry cope 
Had gone to wreck, Milton. 
The foul thall flourifh in immortal youth, 
Uuhurt amidit the war of elements, 


The zurich of matter, and the crush of worlds. 
Addifsa. 


| 3. Ruin ; deftru@tion, 


Whether he was 
Combin’d with Norway, or did line the rebel 
With hidden help and ’vantage; or that with both 


He labour‘d in his country's wreck, | know not. 
Shas/peare. 


4. It is mifprinted here for cureak. 


He cried as raging feas are wont to roar, 
When wiatry ftorm his wrathful wreck doth threat. 
Spenjfer. 
g wrecked: as, the fhip was 
confidered as a awreck. 


To WRECK, v. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To deftroy by dafhing on rocks or fands. 


Have there been any more fuch tempetts, wherein 


fhe hath wretchedly been wrecked P Spinfer, 
A pilot’s thumb, 
Ireck'das homeward he did come. Shuk/peare. 


The coral found growing upon wrecked thips and 
loft anchors, that are daily dragged up out of the fea, 
demonttrates that coral continues ço be formed to 
this day, Woodward. 


'To WRENCH. v. a. 


To WRECK. Cres 0A 
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2, To ruin, 


Weak and envied, if they fhould confpire, 
They wreck themfelves, and he hath his defire, 
Daniel, 
In the following paffages it is ignorantly 
ufed for avreak, in its different fenfes of 
revenge and execute. 


Eighty odd years of forrow have I feen, 
And each hour's joy wreck'd witha week of teen. 


Shak/peare, 
1 faint! I die! the goddefs cried : r 
O cruel, couldit thou tind none other 
To wreck thy fpleen on, parricide > 
Like Nero, thou haft fain thy mother. Prior. 


To fuffer wreck. 


With manlier objects we muft try 
His conftancy, with fuch as have more hew 
Of worth, of honour, glory, and popular praife, 
Rocks whereon greatelt men have often wreei'd. 
Milton. 


Wren. 2. fJ. [pnenna, Saxon; regulus, 


Latin.] A {mall bird. 
The poor wren, 
The moft diminutive of birds, will fight, 
Her young ones in her neit, againit the owl. 
Shak/{peare. 
All ages have conccived that the goren is the leaft 
of birds; yet the difcoverics of America have thewed 
us one far lefs, the hum-bird, not much exceeding 
a beetle. brown, 


[pningan, Saxon ; 
wrenghen, Dutch. ] 


1, To pull by violence; to wre ; to 


force, 
Hrexch his {word from him. 
Oh form! 
Tow often doft thou with thy cafe, thy habit, 
Miencb awe from fools, and tie the wifer fouls 
To thy falfe teeming ! Sbak/peare, 
Give me that mattock and the wrenching iron. 
Shakfpeare. 
Cxfar’s army, wanting fomething, demauded a 
mittion or difcharge, with no intention it fhould be 
granted ; but thought by that means to: wrencd 
hin to their other defires. Bacon, 
Sing the Parthian, when transfiz'd he hes, 
Wiyenching the Romaa jav'lin from his thighs. 
Dryden. 
Struggling to get loofe, I broke the ftrings, and 
awencLed out the-pegs that faftencd my arm to the 
ground. Swift 


Sbakjpeare, 


l2. To fprain ; to diftort. 


ha 


O mo't imall fault, 
How ugly didit thou in Cordelia how! 
Which, like an engine, wrercLr my frame of nature 
From the fix'd place; drew from my heart all love, 
And added to the gall. Sbak/peare, 
You wrenched your foot againit a tone, and were 
forced to ttay. . Swift. 


WRENCH. #./. [from the verb,] 
r. A violent pull or twift. 
2. A f{prain. 


Some fmall part of the foot being injured by a 
wrench, the whole lcg thereby lofes its thrength. 
Lecke. 
Wrenches, in Chaucer, fignihes means, 
ghts, fubrilties; which +s, 1 believe, 
the fenfe here. 
He refolved to make his profit of this bufinefs of 
Britain, as a quarre! for war; and that oi Naples as 
a wrench and mean for peacc. Bacon. 


To WREST. ~v. a.[ppnærran, Saxon. ] 
1, To twit by violence ; to extort by 


writhing or force. 

To wring this fentence, to erref? thereby out of 
men’s hands the knowledge of God's dottrive, is 
without all reafon. Afcoum. 

To what wreched fate seferv’d, 
Better end here unborn ! Why is lite giv’o, 
To be thus wreffed from us ? Miltor. 

Where you charged in perfon, you were a con- 
queror: the rebels afterwards recovered Nrength, and 
urefied that viclory trom others that they had loft to 
you. Dryden. 
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Our country's caufe, 
That drew our fwords, now we/?stem from our t 
hands, 


And bid us not delight in Roman bleod 
Unprofitably thed, Addifon. 
© prince, I bluth to think what T have faid; 
But fate has sereged the coafeifiaa from me. 
Addifon. | 
2. Todiftort; to writhe ; to force. | 
So far to extend their fpeeches is to were them ' 
againft their meaning. Hooker, | 
My father’s purpofes have been miffook, 
And fome about hun have too laviihly 
Wrefted his meaning and authority. Shrkfpesre. | 
W riff ouce the law to your authority : 
‘To do a great right, do a litile wroug. S422/peare. 


Wrest. x. /. [from the verb. ] 
t. Diftortion; violence, | 
Whereas it is concluded, out of werk premi(es, | 
that the retaining of divers things in tne church ot 
England, which other reformed churches have cait | 
out, met needs argue that we do not weil, unlefs , 
we can thew that they have done ill; what needeth 
this wf, to draw out from us ap accufarion Q! ( 
foreiza chuithes ? Us.ker.! 


2. Tt is ufed in Spenfer and Shak/peare for 
an active or moving power: I fuppoie, 
from the force of a tilter atting with his | 
lance in his reft. 

Adown he kef it with fo puifant wef, | 
That back again it did aloft rebound, 
And gave agaiuit his mothe: earth a gruneful found. | 

Fairy Queen. | 

Antenor °s fuch a wreff in their afisirs, 

That their negotiations all mutt tlacken, 

Wanting his manage, Troitus and Creffida. 
3. An inftrument to tune. | 
Wre'srer. x /. [from wre?.] He who| 

wrefts. 


Jo Wre'srte. v. 2. [from cureff. ] 
1, To contend who thall throw the other | 


down. 
If ever he goes alone asain, I ’il never wreflie for 
prize more. Shakjpeare. | 
Anather, bya fall in coref/ing, ttatted the end | 
of the clavicle {rom the fternon. Wijeman. | 
To play ox cere/i/e well, it fhould be ufed with 
thole that do it better. Temple. | 
None io the leap {pring with fo trong a bound, | 
Oi firmeriin the weyfing prefs thegrouad. L'cpe. ' 
2. Lo iiruggie; to contend: followed by | 
with. 
| perfuaded them, if they lov'd Benedick, 
To with him wreffle witb affefion, 
And never to let Beatrice know of it. Shakfpeare. 
James knew not how to wivftle with defperate 
contingencies, and fo abhorred to be entangled in 
fuch. Clarendən. 
WRE'STLER. 2.f. [from wrefle.] 
1. One who wreitles; one who profefies 
the athletick art. | 
When the young wrefflers at their fport grew 
warm, 
Qld “ilo wept to fee his naked arm. 
Tis not from whom, but where we live 3 
The place does of thole graces give ż 
Great Julius, onthe mountains bred, | 
A flock perhaps, or herd, had led ; | 
He, that the world futdued, had been | 
| 


a 


Denham. 


But the bett wreff/er en the green. Waller. 
2, One who contends in wreftling. 
Sa earneft with thy God, can no new care, 
No fenfe of danger, interrupt thy prayer? 
The tacred wreféler, till a bleffing giv’n, 
Quits uot his hold, but halting conquers heav'n. 
Walter. 
Two core/ftlers help to pull each other dawn. 


Dryden. l 
WRETCH. v. /. [pnecca, Saxon, ] | 
y. A miferable mortal. 
Whea l loved, ! was a wretch. Accidence. 
Sine weeps, and lays her Henry is deposd ; 
He (miles, and fays his Edward is inftall'd ; 
Liat ihe, poor wretch, for grief cay tpeak no mare. 
StaYpeare, 


Tu 
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The butcher takes away the cal’, 
And biads the wretch, and beats it when it trives, 
Sbakfpeare. 
Iluttrious severe! repine not nor reply ; 
View notwhat heav'’a ordains with realon "s eye; 
For bright the object is, the dutance is too high. 
Prior. 


z. A worthlefs forry creature. 

Bafe-minded wretches! are your thoughts fo 
deeply bemired in the trade of ordinary warldlings, 
as for reipect of gain fome pauliry wool may yield 
you, tolet to much tuze pais without knowing per- 
fectly her etat ? Sidney. 

He now 
Has thefe poor men in queition: never faw I 
Wir ctches to quake; they knee!, they kifs the earth, 
Fortwear therafelves as oiten as they Ipeak. Sha'/p. 

‘Fide of honour, worth and virtue’s right, 
Should aot be given to a wretch fo vile. Daniel. 

When they are gone, a company of ttarved hungry 
urefches hall take their places. L’ Eftrarge. 

It is ufed by way of flight, or ironical 
pity, Cr contempt. 

When foon away the wafp doth go: 

Poor wretch was never frighted fo ; 

He thought his wings were much too flow, 

O'erjoy’d they fo were parted. Drayton. 
Then, if the {pider find him faft belet, 

She iffues forth, and runs along her loom : 

She joys to touch the captive in her net, 

And drags the little verevcA in triumph home. Dry. 

It is fometimes a word ot tendernefs, as 
we now fav fror thing. 

Excellent wretch. Shak/fpeare. 
Chattened but thus, and thus his leffon taught, 
The happy twretcé he put into her breat. Sidney, 
WRETCHED, adi. [from wretch. ] 

1. Miferable; unhappy. 

Thefe we thould judze to be moft miferable, but 
that a wvrercheder lort there are, on whom whereas 
nature hath betowed ripe capacity, their evil difpo- 
fition ferioufly goeth about therewith to apprehend 
God, as being not God. Hosker. 

© cruel death ! to thofe you are more kind 
Than to the cere‘ched mortals left behind. Waller, 

Why datt thou drive me 
To range all o'er a waite ard barren place, 
To fad a iriend? The wrescbed have no friends. 
Diyden. 
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2. Calamitous ; affi:five. 
. Sorry; pitiful; paltry ; worthlefs, | 

Wonen God was ferved with legal facrifices, fuch 
was the miferadie and <eretched condition of fome 
men’s minds, that the beft of every thing they had | 
being culled out for themfelves, if there were in their | 
flocks any poor, tiarved, or difeafed thing, not worth 
the keeping, they thought it good enough for the 
altar of God. {fooker. 

Affected noife is the moft wretched thing 
That to coutempt can emply {cribbiers bring, 

Refconunsn. 

Forgive the many failings of thofe who, with their 
qeretehed art, cannot arrive to thofe heights that 
you potlels. _ Dryden. 

4. Defpicable ; hatefully contemptible. 

An adventure worthy to be remembered for the 
unufed examples therein, as well of true natural 
goodnels as of zeretched ungratefulneis. Sidney, 

Wre/TCHEDLY, adu. [from wretched. ] 
1. Miferably ; unhappily. 

F:om thefe two wars, fo wreichdly entered inte, 

the duke’s ruin took lis date. Clarendon. 
z. Meanly ; defpicably. 

When fuch liule fhuiRing arts come once to be 
ripped up, and laid open, how poorly and wretchedly 
muft that man fneak, who finds hioalelf guilty aad 
bathed too. . South. 

WrelrcHEeDNeEsS. . fe [from auretched. ] 
te Milery ; unhappinefs; aftlicted ftate. 

My milery cannot be greater than it is: fear not 
the danger of my blind iteps, I cannot fall worfe 
than | am; and do not obitinately continue to in- 
fect thee with my wreichedne/s. Sidney. 

He ‘gan inquire 
What herd mithap him brought to fuch diftrefs, 
And mzde shat caiil’s thrall the thrall of wretched- 


Spenfer. 


Fry be 
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Clarion did at laft decline 
To lowe uvrerchedne/z; and i: there then 
Such rancour in the hearts of mighty me: ? 
Spe for. 
When they are weary of wacs, and brought down 
to extreme wretchedncfi, then they creep a little, 
and fue for grace, till they have recovered the?r 
firength again. Sperja'e 
I love not to fee zeretchedrefs o'erchara’d, 
And duty in his fervice perilhing. Shai /peare. 
We have with the feeling loit the very memory 
of fuch wretchednefs as our forefathers endured by 
thofe wars, of all others the mett cruel. Ka-eiph, 
2. Pitifulnefs ; defpicablenefs. 
Wre/rcHLess. adj. [This is, by know 
not whofe corruption, written for reck- 
lefs.] Carelefs; mindlefs ; heedlefs. 


For any man tp put off his prefent repentance, on 
contemplation of a poflibility that his latter repent- 
ance may ferve the turn, is the molt qeretehlifs pre- 
fumption, and hath no promife of mercy aunexed 
to it. Hammond. 

If perfons of fo circumfpe& a piety have been 
thus overtaken, what fecurity can there be for our 
wreitchifs oicitancy? Government of toc Tongue. 

WieE’TCHLESSNESS. s.j. {from curetch= 
ifs.) Carelefnefe. 

The Cevil drives them into defperation, or ito 
curetchl fiefs of unclean living. Coxinon Prayer. 

To WRI-GGLE, v. ». [pnigan, Saxon ; 
rugcelen, Dutch.] To move to and fio 
with fhort motions. 

If theep or thy lamh tall a wriggling with tail, 
Go by and by fearch it, whiles help may prevail. 

Tuo, 

The buly importunities of thefe extenfional pha: - 
tafms I look upon as contemptuoufly, as upon the 
quick wrigg/ings up and down of pifmires. Mre. 

The excellency of fawing is to keep in the line 
marked to be fawn, without wrize/ing on either 
fide. Axm, 

To bed went the bridegroom and the bride 
Was never fuch an ill-pair`d couple tied ; 

Reitlefs he tofs’d, and tumbled to and fro, 
Aad soll’d and wriggied tarther oG for woe. 


Dryden, 
How wildly will ambition fteer! 
A vermin wrigg/izg in th’ ufurper's eare Dryden, 


And both he and his fucceffors would often wrig- 
gie in their feats as long as the culhion lated. 
Swift. 
Jo Wri'GGLe. w.a. To put in a quick 
reciproca’ing motion; to introduce by 
fhifting motion. 

Ralpho was mounted now, and gotten 
©’erthwart his beat with active vaulting, 
Wriggiing his body to recover 
His feat, and caft his right leg over. Hudibras. 

A flim thin-gutted fox made a hard thift to wrig- — 
gle his body irto a hen-roolt. L’ Eftrange. 

Wri'GGLeTatL. v, ja For ewriggimgtails 
See WRIGGLE,» 

My ragged ronts all hiver and hake: 

They woat in the wind wagz their wriggletails, 
Peark as a peacoke, but nought it avails. Spe Jere 

WRIGHT. m. /. [pmbra, pynl ca, Saxon. ] 
A workman ; an artificer; a maker; a 
manufa¢turer, 

Nor place the neighbour Cyclops their delights 
In brave vermilion prow deckt fhips; nor wrights 
Uteful and fkiltul. Coapinan. 

lt is impotlible duly to confider thele things, withe 
out being rapt into admiration of the iahnite wile 
dom of the Divine Atchite&t, and contemning the 
arrogant pretences of the world and animal «vigd/s, 
and much more the productions of chance. Coryne, 

The verb To write has the fame found with 
aright, a workman ; right, or equity; and rite, or 
ceremony ; but fpelled very differently. Warts, 

To WRING. w. a. preter. and pait. pail. 

wringed and avrung. {pningan, Saxon, ] 

1. Totwift; toturn round with violence, 

The priet fall uring off his head, and burn it 

on the altar. levjiicus. 

2. To force by contort’oa : with a parti- 
cle, as out, 
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He thrutt the fleece together, and wringed the 
dew ont of it, a bowl full ol water. Judges. 
The figure of a furdy woman, done by Michael 
Angelo, walling and winding of linen clothes; in 
which act the wringt out the water that made the 
fountain. Watton. 
Apply mild detergents on pledgets of lint over it, 
with a comprefs wrung vut. Wifeman. 
a. To fquecze; to prefs. 
In Veep I heard him fay, fweet Defdemona, 
Let us be wary, let us hide our loves ! 
And then, fir, would he gripe and wring my hand. 
Shak/peare. 
4. To writhe. 
The filly owner of the goods 
Weeps over them, and wrirgs his haplefs hands. 
Shuk/peare. 
r. To pinch. 

"T'he king began to find where his hoe did wring 
him, and that it was his depreifing the houfe ot 
York that did rankle and fetter the affections of his 
peopie. Bacon. 

li he had not been too much grieved, and wrung 
by an uncaly and (trevht fortune, he would have 
been an excellent man of bufinefs. Ciarendo, 

6. ‘To torce by violence ; to extort. 
l had rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood tor drachmas, than to curing 
From the haid hands of pcalants thear vile trath 
By any indirection. Shakfpeare. 

Who can be bound by any folemn vow 
To uvizg the widow trom her cuttom'd right, 
And have no other reafon for his wrong, 

But that he was bound by a fulemn oath ? 
Shuk/peare. 
That which I muft fpeak 
Mult either oun: me, not being believ’d, 
Or wring redrefs from you. Sbhak/peare, 
Thirty fpies, 
Threatening cruel death, conitrain’d the bride 
To wring from me, and tell to them, my fecret. 
Milton. 
+. To harafs; to diftrefs ; to torture. 

He dives into the kino’s foul, and there fcattcrs 
Doubts, dangers, wringing of the confcience, 

Fear and defpair, and all thele for his marriage. 
Shak/peare, 

Pleafure enchants, impetuous rage tranfports, 

And grief dejects and wrinvgs the tortur'd foul. 
R fcommo:, 
Did@ thou tafte but half the griets 
That wring my loul, thou couldit not talk thus 
coldly. Addifon. 
8. Todiltorr; to turn to a wrong purpole, 

To wring this fentence, to wrelt thereby out of 
men’s hands the knowledge of God’s doctrine, is 
without all reafon. Afebam 

Lord, how dare thefe men thus wring the {crp- 


tures? Ve bitgift 
g. Vo perfecute with extortion. 
‘She merchant-adventurers have been often 


wronged and ‘ringed to the quick ; hut were never 
quick and lively in thanks to thole by whofe endea- 
ve's they were freed. Hayward. 


Jo WRING. v. n To writhe with anguith. 
Tis all men's office to fpcak patience 
To thofe that wring under the load ot foriow 5 
Rut no man’s virtue nor fufficiency 
To be fo moral, when he thall endure 
Thelike himfelf, Shak/peare 
Writncer. z. f. [from wringe) One 
who fqueezes the water out of clothes. 
One Mrs. Quickly is in the manner of his nurfe, 
his laundrefs, nis wather, and his wringer. 
Shak /peare. 
Wri/xxie. af. [ppincle, Sax. erimkel, 
Dutch. } 
1, Corrugution or furrow of the fkin or the 
face. 
Give me that glafs, and thereia will I read: 
No deeper wrinkies yet! tlari forrow ftruck 
So many blows upon this face of mine, 
And made no deeper wounds ? Shak/perre. 
She hath continued a virgin without any vuible 


token, or leatt wrinkle, of old age. Howel. 
To Ice a beggar’s brat in riches flow, 
Adds nor a wr inkic to my even bow. Dryden, 
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Though you, and all your fenfeiefs tribes 
Could art, or time, or nature bribe, 
To make you look lke beauty’s queen, 
And hold tor ever at fiftecn ; 
No bloom of youth can ever blind 
The cracks and wrinkles of your mind ; 
All men of fenfe will pals your door, 
And crowd to Stella's at fourfcore. 
| 2. Rumple of cloth. 
Any roughnefs. 
Our Brituh heaven was all ferene ; 
No threatening cloud was nigh, 
Not the leat wrinkic to delorm the fky. Dryden. 
Jo WRINKLE. v., a. [ppinchian, Saxon. | 


1, To corrugate ; to contract into furrows, 
Iris full fortune’s ufe 
To let the wretched man outlive his wea'th, 
To view with hollow eye and eorinkled brow 
An age of poverty. Shak/peare 
Scorn makes us wrinkle up the nofe, and itretch 
the noltrils alfo, at the fame time drawing up the 
upper lip. Bacon. 


Swift. 
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Here (teams afcend, 
That in mixt fumes the wrinkled nofe offend. 
Gay. 
Here ttond Il-nature, like an ancient maid, 
Her wrinkled form in black and white array'd, 


Pope. 
| 22 To make rough or uneven, 
A keen north wind, blowing dry, 
Wrinkled the face of deluge, asdecay’de Milton. 
WRIST. . f. [pynpt, Sax.} The joint 


by which the hand is Joined to the arm, 
Fle took me by the w :/2, and heid me hard. 
Shakfpeare. 
The brawn of the arm muft appear full, thadowed 
on one fide; then thew the wri//-bone thereof. 
Peacham, 
The auxiliary artery, below the cubit, divideth 
unto two parts; the ore running along the radius, 
and pafling by the zwri/#, or place of the pulle, is at 
the fingess fubdivided unto three branches. 
Brown. 


Wri'sTBAND. 2. f. [tvri and band | 
The fattening of the fhirt at the hand. 

Writ. z. /. [from write. | 

1. Any thing written; fcripture. This 
fenfe is now chiefly ufed in fpeaking of 
the Bible, 


The church, as a witnefs, preacheth his mere re- 
vealed truth, by reading publickly the facred fcrip- 
ture; that a fecond kind of preaching is the read- 
ing of holy orir. - Hooker, 

Divine Etiza, facred emprefs, 
Live the for ever, and her toyal places 
Be Ali’d with praifes of divinelt wits, 
That her eternize with their heavenly writs. 


Spenfer. | 


Bagdat rifes out of the ruins of the old city of 
Babylon, fo much fpoken of in holy writ 
Knolles. 
Others famous after knowny 
Although in holy wri not nam‘d. Parad. Reg. 
He cannot keep his fingers trom meddling with 
holy writ. More, 
Sacred werit our reafon does exceed. Waller. 
His tory, Ald with fo many furprifing incidents, 
bears fo clofe an analogy with what is delivered in 
holy writ, that itis capable of pleafing the mott de- 
licate reader, without giving oflence to the mott feru- 
pulous. Sprchacor, 
Of ancient writ unlocks the learned ttore, 
Confults the dead, and lives peit ages o'er. Pope. 
2. A judicial procefs, by which any one is 
fummoned as an otfender. 
Hold up your head, hold up your hand : 
Would it were not my lotto thew ye 
This cruel zeit, wherein you itand 
| Indiéted by the name ot Chloe. 
| 3- A legal inticument. 
‘The king ıs fled to London, 
To call a prefent court of parliament : 
Let us puriue him, ere the writs go forth. 
Shuk/peare. 
I folded the terit upin form of th’ other, 
Subfcrib'd it, gave the impreiiion, placed it fafely, 
The changeling never known, Shakfpeare. 


Prior. 


WRI 


For every ttrir of entry, whereupon a common 
recovery is to be fulfered, the quecn's fine is to be 
rated upon the writ original, if the lands comprifed 
therein be held. Ayliffe. 

Writ. ‘Lhe preterit of write. 
When Sappho writ, 
By their applaufe the criticks thew'd their wit. 
Pricr, 
Wri'rative. A word cf Pope's coining, 
not to bg imitated. 

Jucreafe of years makes men more talkative, but 
lefs writative, to that degree, that | now write ne 
letters but of plain haw d'ye’s. Pope to Swift. 

To WRITE. aa, preterit writ or avrete; 
participle paflive writter, writ, or wrote, 
[prican, appitan, Saxon ; ad ri'a, Mflane 
dick ; wrera, aletter, Gothick. } 

t. To exprefs by means of letters. 

I'll write you down 
The which mball point you forth, at every fitting, 
What you mult lay. Shahfpearee 

Men's evil manners live in brafs, their virtucs we 
write in water Shat/peare. 

Whena man hath taken a wife, andthe hud no 
favour in his eyes, then let him evise her a bill of 
divorcement. Deutersnamye 

David curore a letter. g Samuil 

‘The time, the place, the manner how to meet, 
Were all in punétual order plainly write Dryder, 

2. To'engrave; toimprefs. 

Cain was fo fully convinced that every one had a 
right to deltroy fuch a criminal, that he cries out, 
every one that findeth me fall flay me; fo plain 
was 1 writ in the hearts of all mankind,  Lockes 

3. To produce, as an author. 

When, more indulgent to the writer’s eafe, 

You are fo good to belo hard to pleafe ; 

No fuch convulfive pangs it will require 

‘Lo unite the pretty things that you admire. 
Granvilees 

4. To tell by letter. 

I chofe to write the thing I durft not {peak 
To her I lov'd. Prior. 


To WRITE. V. He 


1. To perform the act of writing. 
l have feen her rife from her bed, take forth 
paper, fold it, and erste upon t. Shak/pearee 
Baflanio gave his ring away 
Unto the judge that begg’d it; aud hisclerk, 
That took lome pains in eriting, he begg'd mine. 
Shat/peares 
2. To play the author. 
Hearts, tongues, figures, fcribes, bards, poets, 
cannot 
Think, fpeak, caft, write, fing, number 
His love to Antony. Shak/petie, 

‘There is not a more melancholy object in the 
learned world, than a man who has writen hime 
felt down. Addijone 

3. To tell in books. 
I paft the melancholy flood, 
With that grim ferryman which pocts write of. 
Shuakjpeare, 
4. To fend letters. 

He wrote for all the Jews concerning their free- 
dom. 1 Efdras. 
. To call one’s felf; to be entitled ; to 

ufe the ftyle of. 

About it, and write happy when thou ’ft done, 

Shat/peare, 

Let it not your wonder move, 

Lels your laughter, that I love ; 
Though | now wate Bity years, 
I have had, and have, my peers. Ben Fonfor. 

Thole who begun to write themfelves men, but 
thought it no thaine to learn. Pei, 

He writes himleli divinåd provideniidy, whereas 
other bithops ule only divin permiffione, Ayliffee 

6. Vocompofe ; to tormcompoutions, 

Chatte mural writing we may lestr from hencey 
Neglect of which no wit can recompence 5 
The fountain which trom Helicon proceeds, 

That facred ticam, thould ucver water weeds. 
Waller, 

They can cerite upto the dignity and charactcr 

of the authors. Feiten: 
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WRITER. 2. f. [from aurite. | 
1. One who praétifes the art of writing, 
2, An author. 

All three were ruined by juftice and fentence, as 
delinquents; and all three famous werirers. Bacon. 

Peaceable times are the bett to live in, though not 
fo proper to furni materials for a writer. Addifon. 

Writers are often more influenced by a defire of 
fame, than a regard to the public good.  A.ddifon. 

Would a zurifer know how to behave himtelf with 
relation to pofterity, let him confider in old books 
what he finds that he ts glad to know, and what 
omiflions he molt laments. Swift. 

Jo WRITHE. v. a. [pnidan, Saxon. | 
1. To diftort; to detorm with diftortion. 
lt cannot be this weak and writhed (hrimp 
Should ttrike fuch terror in his enemies. 
Shak/fpeare. 

Hatefulleft difrelith wrirh’d their jaws 
With foot and cinders. Milton. 

Her mouth fhe writh'd, her forehead taught to 

frown, 
Her eyes to fparkle fires to love unknown ; 
Her fallow cheeks her envious mind did fhew, 
And ev'ry feature {poke aloud the curftnefs of a 
fhrew. Drydes. 
2. To twilt with violence. 
Then Satan firt knew pain, 
And writh’d him to and tro convolv*d. Milton. 

Amid the plaited fcales it took its courfe, 

And in the {pinal marrow {pent its force ; 

The moniter hifs’d aloud, and rag’d in vain, 

And writh'd his body to and fro with pain ; 

He bit the dart. > Ailton. 
3. To wreit; to force by violence; to 

torture; to diftort. 

The realon which he yieldeth, theweth the lealt 
part of his meaning to be that whereunto his words 
are writhed. Hocker. 

4. To twit. 
The king of heav’n 
Bar’d his red arm, and launching from the fky 
His writhen bolt, not Making empty 1moke, 
Down tothe deep abyfs the flaming felon ttrook. 
- Dryden. 
To WRITHE. w.#. To be convolved with 
agony or torture. 
Let each be broken on the rack; 
Then, with what life remains, impal’d, and left 
To writhe at leifure round the bloody ftake. 
Addifun. 
Jo Wri/THLE. vw. a. [from writhe.) To 
wrinkle; to corrugate. Obfolete. 

Her writh/ed fkin, as rough as maple rind, 

So fcabby was, that would have loath’d all woman- 
kind: Spenfer. 
War'rinc, m /. [from writ. | 


1. A lezal inftrument ; as, the writings of 


an eftate. 

Gentlemen keep writings in their clofets, ladies 

micdicines. Seler. 
2. Acompofure; a book. 

They thought no other writings in the world 
fhould be itudied; infomuch as, one of their great 
prophets exhorting them to caft away all refpects 
unto human writing», to his motion they conde- 
fcended. Hooker. 

Such arguments had an invincible force with 


thole pagan philofophers who became chrittians, as 


we find in molt of their writings. 
3. A written paper of any kind, 
In at his windows throw 
BW ritirgs, all tending to the great opinion 
‘That Kome holds of his name. Sbhak/fpeare, 


Wri‘TINGMASTER. z. fe One whe 
teaches to write. 

The tacility ot which I fpoke confilts not in bold 
ftrokes, if it makes not a great effect at a diltance: 
that fort of freedom belongs rather to a wviring- 
rafter than a painter. Dryden, 

Written. The part. paf. of wrie. 

Their doctrine and their {tory written kch, 

They die. Ailton. 

Language is a connexionof audible figns, the molt 
aptin natureio communication of our thoughts: 


Addifon. 


WRO'KEN, 


2. Errour; not right; not truth. 


WRONG. adj. [from the noun. | 
1. Not morally righty not juft; not agree. 


WRO 


curiiten languaze is a defcription of the faid audible 
figns by figns vilible. Holder. 


The part. paf. of To wreak. 
Spenfer, 


WRONG. n. f. [pnange, Saxon. ] 
t. An injury ; a deftgned or known detri- 


ment ; not right; not juftice. © 

It is a harm, and no wrong, which he hath re- 
ceived. Sidney. 
She refoived to fpend all her years, which her 
youth promifed fhould be many, in bewailing the 
wrong, and yet praying for the wrongdoer. Sidney, 
lt he may not command them, then that law 
doth wrong that biadeth him to bring them forth to 
be juttified, Spenfer. 
They ever do pretend 

To have receiv'd a wrong, who wrong intend. 
Danicl. 
One fpake much of right and wrong. Milton. 
Imitation of an author is the mott advantageous 
way tor a tranflator, to fhew himfelf, but the greateft 
wrong which can be donc to the reputation of the 
dead. Dryden. 
Cowley preferred a garden and a friend to thofe 

whom, in our own urong, we call the great. 
Dryden. 

Pxpecting more in my own wrong, 

Protraéling life, I ’ve liv’d a day too long. 
Dryden, 
In the judgment of right and wrovg, every man 
has a felf. Watts. 


Be not blindly guided by the throng ; 
The multitude is always in the wroxzg. Rofcommon. 
Here was wrong on both fides; and what would 
follow but confulion ? Lefley. 
Proceed; quoth Dick, fir, I aver 
You have already gone tov far; 
When pcople once are in the wrong, 
Each line they add is much too long : 
Who faiteit walks, but walks aftray, 


Is only fartheft from his way. Prior. 


able to propriety or truth; not true. 
I find you are an invincible Amazon, fince you 
will overcome, though in a wrong matter. Sidney. 
lí it be right to comply with the wrong, then it is 
wrong to compty with the right. Lefley. 
When the di&ates of honour are contrary to thofe 
of religion and equity, they give wrong, ambitious, 
and falfe ideas of what is good and laudable. 
SpePator. 
Their hearts are conftantly employed, perverted, 
and kept in a wrong Rate, by the indilereet ufe of 
fuch things as are lawful to be ufede Law, 
2. Not phyfically right; unfit; unfuit- 
able. 
Of Glofter’s treachery, 
And of the loyal fervice of his fon, 
When Iintorm’d him, then he call’d me fot, 
And told me I had turn'd the wrong fide out. 
Sbakfpeare. 
We never think of the main bufinefs of life, till a 
vain repentance minds us of it at the wrong end. 
L’ Efirange. 
Dividing a living of five hundred pounds a year 
into ten parts, is a contrivance, the meaning wherc- 
of hath got on the wrong fide ot my comprehention. 
Swift. 
Singularity fhews fomething wrong in the mind. 
Clarifja. 
3. Acting improperly. 
Who want, while through black life they dream 
along, 
Senfe to be right, aad pafiton to be urong. Young. 
Wrong. adv. Not rightly ; amifs. 
If he go wrong, fhe will give him over to his own 
ruin. Ecelefiafticus. 
A thoufand odd capricios men’s minds are acted 
by, may make one man quote another man’s words 
wrong. S L-cke, 
Ten cenfure wrong, for one that writes amifs. 
Pope. 
To Wrone. v. e. [from the noun.) To 
injure; to ufe unjuftly, either by doing 
injury, or imputing evil without juftice. 
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So worthy a part of divine fervice we fhould 
greatly wrong. if we did not elteem preaching as 
the bleffed ordinance of God. Hooker. 

For fear the ttones her tender foot fhould wrong, 
Be ftrew’d with fragrant flowers all along. Spex/er, 

Judge me, you gods! wrong I mine enemy ? 

Shakfpeare. 
Once more farewel ! 
And know thou wrong'/ me, if thou think’ 
Ever was love or ever grief like miae. Addifon. 
WVRONGDO'ER, z. f. [wrong and doer.) An 
injurious perfon. 

She refolved to {pend all her years in bewailing 

the wrong, and yet praying for the wrongdoer. 
Sidney. 

If any feat be taken away by a ftranger, the 
churchwarden may have action againit the wrong- 
doer. Ay liffe. 


WRO'NGER. m fe [from wrong.] He 
that injures ; he that does wrong. 
That cuckold lives in blifs, 

Who, certain of his fate, loves not his wronger. 
: Shakfpeare. 
Many times a prince is driven to fpend far more 
of his treafure in punithing by war the terongers of 
his people, than the lofs of his people did amount 
untos Raleigh. 


WRONGFUL, adj. [wrong and full.| In- 
jurious ; unjuft. 

I am fo far trom granting thy requeft, 

That | defpife thee for thy wrong ful fuit. 
Shakfpeare. 

He, that hath wronged fo in daily trade, that he 
knowsnot in what meafure he hath done it, muft 
redeem his fault by alms, according to the value of 
his wrong ful dealing. Taylore 

Thofe whom forms of laws 
Condemn’d to die, when traitors judg’d their caufe, 
Nor want they lots, nor judges to review 
The wrong ful fentence, and award a new. 
Dryden. 
Wro'nGFULLyY. adu, [from wrongful. } 
Unjuftly. 

Dorus, faid Pamela, you blame your fortune very 
«urong fuliy, fince the fault is not in fortune, but in 
you, that cannot frame yourfelf to your fortune ; 
and as wrong fully do require Mopfa to fo great a 


difparagement as to her father’s fervant. Sidney. 
This poor fellow 
He had thought to murder wrong fully.  Shat/p, 


Salius then, exclaiming loud, 
Urges his caufe may in the court be heard, 
And pleads, the prize is wrong fully conferr’d. 
Dryden. 
I cry thee mercy, for fufpecting a friar of the leait 
good-nature; what, would you accufe him wrong- 
Sully ? Dryden 
He who fuffers wrong fully in a man’s opinion, 
refolves to give him realon tor his fulpicion. 
Spillator. 


Wro/NGHEAD. adj. [wrong and head. | 
WronGHEA'DED.§ Having a perverfe 
underftanding. 

Much do I fuffer, much, to keep in peace 
This jealous, wafpifh, wrorgbead, rhyming race. 

Pope. 
Wro/nGLessty. adv. [from arongl/s. | 
Wichout injury to any. 

Dearly efteemed of her for his exceeding good 
parts, being honourably courteous, and wrongicfs.’y 
valiant; confiderately pleafant in convetfation 5 
and an excellent courtier, without uofaithfulnets. 

Sidney. 
Wro'nGLy. adv. [from avrong.] Un- 
juftly; amifs. 
What thou would highly, 
That would thou holily ; wouldit not pray falfe, 
And yet wouldit wrongly win. Shaifpeare. 
Madmen having joined together fome ideas very 
avrongly, err, as men do that argue sight from wrong 
principles, Licke. 


Wroie. Thepret. and part. of aurite. 

No man hasthe-cftate of his foul drawn upon his 
face, nor the decree oi his election gurore upon his 
forchead- He who would know a man thoroughly, 
mutt tollow him into the clolet of his heart; the 


- 


. 
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infpection of which is only the prerogative of omni- 
ference. South 


Wrotn. adj. [ pnad, Saxon; rad, Danith, | 
Angry. Out of ufe. 
The Lord faid unto Cain, Why art thou wrth ? 
Genes . 


Wroucnt. [pnozd, Saxon. The pret. 
and part. pafl. as it feems, of avarè ; as 
the Dutch avercken makes gerocht ; or, 
more analogically, of the old word 
avreak, | 

1. Effected; performed. 

Why trouble ye the woman ? for he hath eurouphe 
a good work upon me. Matthew. 
The Jews wanted not power and ability to have 
convinced the world of the falfehood of thefe mira- 
cles, had they never been wrought. Stephens. 

2. Influenced ; prevailed on. 

Had I thought the fight af my poor image 
Would thus have wrought you, for the ttune is 
mine, 

~ 1 "d not have thewed it. Shatk{peare. 

If thou be onc that haft, by the help of God's 
grace, been wrought upon by thee calls, and brought 
trom a prophane, or worldly, to a chriltian couric of 
life, thou art furely in the higher degree tied to 
magnify and praife his goodnefs. 

Nor number nor exainple with him wrought 
To fwerve trom truth. Milton, 

Do not I know him ? could his brutal mind 
Be wieght upon? could he be juit or kind ? 

Dryden. 
This Artemifa by her charms, 
And all her fex’s cunning, wrought the king. 
Rowe. 
3. Produced; caufed. 
All his good prov`d ill in me, 
And wrought but malice. | Ailton. 

They wrougbr by their faithfulnefs the publick 
fafety. Dryden, 

This wroughz the greateft confufion in the unbe- 
leving Jews, and the greatelt conviction in the Gen- 
tiles, who every where {peak with altoniihment of 
thefe truths they met with in this new magazine of 
lcarning which was opened. Addifon. 

His too eager love 
Has made him bufy to his own deftrustion, 
His threats have wwrewvg be this change of mind in 
Pyrrhus. Philips. 


4. Worked ; laboured, 


Duty of Man, | 
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They that wrought in filver, and whofe works 
are unfearchable, are gone down to the grave. Lar. 
Mofes and Eleazar took the gold, even all 


suronghe jewels, Numbers 

Celeflial panoply, divinely wronphe, Milton. 
What might be wrought 

Full, or graven in metal, Mi:hon. 


ç. Gained; attained. 
We ventur'd on fuch dang’rous feas, 
Thatif we wrorgbe out life, ‘twas ten to one. 


Shak/peare. 
6. Operated. 
Such another field 
They dreaded worfe than hell: fo much the fear 
Ot thunder, and the fword of Michael, 
Wrought tll within them, 
ae | Uledt in labour. 
Take an heifer which hath not been wrougol 
with, and which hath not drawn 1u the yoke. 
Deuteronomy, 


Milton. 


8. Worked; driven. 

As infection from body to body is received many 
times by the body paffive, yct is it by the good dif- 
pofition thereof repulfed and wrowg br out, before it 
be formed in a dileafe. Bacon. 


9. Actuated. 


Vain Morat, by his own rafhnefs wroughr, 

Too foon difcovered his ambitious thought; 

Believ’d me his before I {poke him fair, 

And ptich'd his head into the ready (nare. Dryden. 
10. Manufactured. 

It had been no lefs a breach of peace to have 
wrougét any mine ot his, than it is now a breach 
of peace to take a town of his in Guiana, and burn it. 

Raleigh, 
11. Formed. 

He that hath wrovgbt us for the fame thing, is 

God. 2 Corinthians. 


12. Excited by degrees ; produced by de- 


grees ° 
The fpirit is wroughe, 

To dare things high, fet up an end my thought. 
Chapman. 
The two friends had wrought themfelves to fuch 
an habitual tendernefs for the children under their 
direction, that each of them had the real paffion of 
a father. Addifon, 
Advantage was taken of the fanguine temper 
which fo many fuccefles had wrengde the nation 
Swift. 


up to. ; ; 
Whatever littlenefs and vanity is to be oblerved WRY'NECK. 2f. {torquilla, Lat.}] A bird. 


WR Y 
in the minds of women, it is, like the cruelty of 


butchers, a t:mper that is wrougdr into them by 
thre life which they are taught aud accutomel'ts 


lead. i Lau. 
13. Guided; managed. 
A thip by tkilful theer:maa wrowg dr, Milton. 


14. Agitated ; dilturved, 
We itay upon your leilure 
—Give me youc favour; my dull brain was 
wrought 
With things lorgot. 
Wronc. The pret.and part. paff. of wring. 
He firk cald to me; thea my band he terunp. 
Chapmana 
Nə mortal was ever fo much at eafe, but tris thos 
wrung him fomewhere. L’ Ejirange. 
T'he tender anguith nature fhoots 
Through the wruag botom of the dying man 
Lbcmfon, 


Séakfpcare, 


Wry. adj. ffrom aurithe, | 
1. Crooked; deviating from the right di- 
redlion. 
Someumes to her news of myfelf to tell 
] go about, but then is all my bert 
Wry words, and ttamm’ring, or elfe doltith dumb; 
Say then, can this but of enchantment come? Siz, 
2. Diftorted. 
It is but a kick with thy heels, and awry mouth, 
and fir Roger will be with thee. Arbutbrnut. 
Ludrudtive work! whofe wry-moath’d portrats 
ture 
Difplay*d the fates her confeffors endure. Pope. 
Cutting the wry neck is never to be practifed, 
but when the diloider ts a contra@tion of the maf- 
toideus mu‘cle. Séarp. 
3. Wrung ; perverted ; wrefted, 
He mangles and puts a wry feofe upon proteftant 
writers. Ailterburye 
To Wry. v., 7. [from the adje@tive.] ‘To 
be contorted and writhed; to deviate 


from the right direétion. 

Thefe wry too much on the right hand, afcribing 
to the holy fcripture fuch kind of pericétion as it 
cannot have. Sandys. 

To Wer. v. a. [from the adjective.] To 
make to deviate; to diftort. 

‘To what pafs are our minds brought, that from 
the right line of virtue are wryed to thele crooked 
fhifts > Sidney. 


x Is a letter, which, though found in Saxon words, begins no word in the Englifh language, 


Y 


x7 Atike beginning of words, is com- 
i monly taken, though I think erro. 
necufly, for a confonant; atthe end, and 
when it follows a confonant, is a vowel, 
and has the foundof#, It is ufed at the 
end of words, and whenever two ji's 
would come together; and in words de- 
rived from the Greek, to exprefs the x. 
7° wcs much ufed by the Saxons, whence 
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y is found for j in the old Englih wri- 
ters. Y is, in old Englifh, fomerimes 
prefixed as an increafing fyllable to pre- 
terits and paflive participles of verbs. Ie 
feems borrowed from ae, the Saxon aug- 
mentura of the preterit. It is fometimes 
put before prefent tenfes, but 1 think 
erroneoufly. 

Yacur. n. f. [a Dutch word.) A fumall 
fhip for carrying pafiengers, 


YAR 


Yarn. 2. f. [zeanb, Saxon. ] 
t. Enclofed ground adjoining to a houfe. 
One of the lions leaped down into a neighbour's 
gard, where, nothing regarding the crowing of the 
cocks, he eat them up. Brown. 
Xanthus one day lent ¿£ (op into the yard, acd 
tade him louk well about him. L' Efirange. 
His wanton kids, with budding horns prepar'd, 
Fight harmicfs battles in his homely yard. Deyder. 
2. [gend, saxon.] A meafure of three 
feet. 
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A peer, acounfellor, and a judges are not to be 
meafured by the common yard, but by the pole of 
Special grace, Bacon. 

The arms fpread crofs in a ftraight line, and 
meafured from one end of the long finger on one 
hind to that of the ether, made a meafure equal to 
the ftature, and is named a fathom. Halfof that, 
viz. from the end of the long tinger of either arm, 
fo {pread, to the middle of the brca, is with us 
called a yard. folder. 

An aqueduct of a Gothick ftrugture, that conveys 
water from Mount St. Francis to Spoletto, from she 
foundation of the loweit arch to the top, 1s two hun- 
dred and thirty yards. Aiton. 

3. The fupporis of the fails, 
A breeze from fhore began to blow; 
The fatlors thip their oars, and ceafe to row; 
Then hoift their yards a-trip, and all their fails 
Let fa!l to court the wind. Dryden. 
Ya'rpwano. 2. /. [yard and wards) A 
meafure of a yard. 

All the revolutions in nature can give it nothirg 
more than ditterent degreesot dimenfians. What 
athinity hasthinking with fuch attributes? no more 
than there is between a lyllogiim and a yardrvand. 

Colsic Fa 
Yare. adj. [geanpe, Saxon.] Ready ; 
dexterous ; eager 

Tare, yare, gaod lros, quick.— Methinks I hear 
Antony call. Shatfpear:. 

L do detire to learn, lir; and I hope, if you have 
occation to ule me ter your turn, you thall find 
me yare. Shakfpeare. 

Ya'rety. adv. [from yare] Dexter- 
oufly ; fkilfully. 
The ken tackles 
Swell with the touches of thole flower-foft hands, 
That yare/y frame the office. Shalfpeares 
Yarn. x J- [geann, Saxon.] Spun wool; 
woollen thread. 

You would be another Penelope; yet they fay, 
all the yarn the, {pun in Ulyffes’s abience did but 
fill Ithaca full of moths. Shuk/peare- 

The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and 
il together ; our virtues would be proud, if our faults 
whiptthem not; and our crimes would defpaizy if 
they were not cherithed by our virtues, Shak/peare. 

Yarn is a commodity very proper to this countrys 
which of all others ought to be molt encouraged. 

Temple, 

It may be uleful for the reeling of yara, Wilkins, 

The fates but only fpin the coarfer clue, 

The finet of the wool 1s left tor vou. 
Spare me but one fmall poruon of the twine, 
And let the fitters. cut oclow your tine: 
The reft among the rudbifh may they fweep, 
Or add it to the yars: of fome old miler's heap. 
Dryden, 
Jo YARR, wv. x, [from the found; s:rria, 
| 


Lat.] To growl or fnarl like a dog. 
Hinfwortk. 
Ya'RROW. 2 fa [millefalinn, Latin.]. A 


plant. ; 

Yaw. nef. A little veffel belonging toa 
fhip, for convenience of paling to and 
from it. 


Jo YAWN. w. n. [ge0nan, Saxon. | 
"1. To gape; to cfcitate; to have the 
mouth opzned involuntarily by fumes, as 
in fleepinefs. 
The fad-eyed juitice, with his furly hum, 
Delivering o’er to executors pale 
‘The lazy yatoning dsone. Shakfpeare. 
fo yaronizg, the inner parchinent of the ear is 
evepued. Wheaa man _yawaeto, he cannot hesr 
fo weil. Bacon. 
At length thoox off bimfelf, and afz’d the dame, 
Aad atking uwaa, for what tent he caine ? 
Dryden. 
To whom the yewning pilot, fat afzep, 
Me dicit thou bid to truit the treacherous deep? 
: Dryacn. 
of To aped, wide. 
“The gates, 
W sauce upon his face 
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*Tis now the very witching time of night, 
When churchyards paw. Shakj/peare. 
Now will | dam up this thy yaccning mouth, 

For fwaliowing up the treafure of the realm. 
Shak/peare, 
We mhall cat up the wealth by kim devour'd, 
Like vorit from his yawning entrails pour'd, 
Sancys, 
Helt at lat 
Yawning receiv'd them whole, and on theni clos’d, 
Milton. 
The {word pierc’d his tender fides ; 
Down tell the beauteous youth; the yawning wound 
Gu'h’d out a purple ttream. Uryden. 
High the rear’d her arm, and wiih her fceptre 
truck 
Vhe yawning cliff: from its difparted height 
Adown the mount the eufhing torrent ran. Prior. 
3.0 Fo exprefs delire-by yawning. 

The chrete!t thing at which lay-reformers yaren, 
js, that the clergy may, through conformity m can- 
dition, be poor as the apoltles were. Jn which one 
circumitance if they imagine fo great perfection, 
they mutt think that church which hath fuch ftore 
of mendicant triats, a church in that refpet molt 
happy: Hocker. 


Yawn. ».f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Ofcitation. 


Thee, Paridel, fhe mark’d thee there, 
Srretch’d on the rack ot a too eafy chair; 
And heard thy everlaiting yaw conlefs 
“The pains and penalties of idiencfse 


Pope. 


2. Gape; hiatus. 


Hence to the borders of the marth they go, 
That mingles with the baleful ttreams below ; 
And fometimes with « mighty yarun, Us taid, 
Opens a difinal patfage to che dead ; 
Who, pale with fear, the rending carth furvey, 
And ttarile at the fudden Math of day. Addifar. 


YalwninG. adj. [trom yawn}. Sleepy ; 


flumbering. 

Ere to black Hecate’s fummons 
The fhard-born beetle, with his drowfy hums, 
Hath rung night’s yawzing peal, there thall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. Shady peare. 


Yeuand. part. tor clad. Clothed. 


Her fight did ravith, but her grace in fpeech, 
Her words yefad with wildom’s majelty, 
Make me irom wond’ring fall to weeping jays. 
Shakfpeare, 


Youe’pen. [the participle palve of elepe, 


to call; clepan, Saxon ; with the in- 

creafing particle y, which was uied in 

the oid Englifh, in the preterits and par- 

ticiples, from the Saxon ge.J] Cailed; 

termed; named. 

But come, thou zoddefs fair and free, 

In heav’a yc/rp’d Euphrotyne, 

And by men heart-ealing mirth. Milton. 

The old preterit of Te dread. 
Speufer. 

The nominative plural of rhs. 


Ye are they which juftity yourfelves. Luke, 


t Yea. adv. [ea, or 52a, Saxon; ja, Da- 


nih, German, and Dutch. | 
1. Yes. A particle ofafhrination ; mean- 
ing, It is fo, or, is it fo ? 
Vea, hath God laid, ye thall not eat of every 
tree in the garde» ? Genefis, 
Let your converlation be yea, yea; Bays uay. 
Matthew. 
Why do difpures in wrangling fpend the day ? 
Wohiltt one fays only yea, and Vother nay. 
Denham. 


2. A particle by which the fenfe is intended 


or entorced: not only 4v, bat more 
than fo. 
l am weary ; yea, my Memory ìs tir'd. 
Shak/peare. 
A rafcally, yet, forfooth knave, to beara gentle- 
man in hand, and then ttand upon lecurity. 


Sbalfpeare. 


From thefe Philppinæ are brought cottly Ipices, 
34, and gold too. absent, 
Alihe prom:"e3 of God art yea, and amen; 


'To Ysax. 


| 


DOA H M O O 


m ae 


YEANLING m A [from yeas. | 


WEA 


that is, are verified, which is the importance of yea ; 

and confirmed, which is, meant by amen, into an 

immutability. Hanmind, 

They durt abide 

Jehovah thund'riog out of Sion, thron’d 

Between the cherubim 3 jca, often plac'd 

Within his fan€tuary atfeif their fhrines. AFren. 
NonwitthAanding this great proximity of man to 

himfelf ; vez, and notwithftanding the oblervations 

made in all ages, we {till remain ignorant of many 

things concerning ourfelves. Haie. 


To Yean, or YEDE., ©. z, preterit yode. 


f This word feems to have been corruptly 
formed from geod, the Saxon preterit of 


zan.]} Togo; to march, Obfoiete. 
They wander at will, and flay at pleafure, 
And to their tolds yeade at their own leilure. 
Spenfer, 
Then bad the knight this lady yede aloof, 
And to an hill hertedt withdraw alide, 
From whence the might behold that battle's proof, 
And eke be tafe trom danger far uefery'd. Speafer, 
Yet for the yode thereat nalt aghatt, 
And Kiddy the door fparred after her laf. Sperjer. 
That fame mighty man of God, 
That bioud red billows like a walled front, 
On either hide diiparted with his rod, 
Till that his army dry foot through them yod. 
Sperfor, 
feaman, Saxon. To 
bring young. Ufed of fheep. 
Thus [fcarcely drag aleng, 
Who yesrzimg om the rocks has lett her young, 
Dryden, 
Ewe: yecn the polled lamb with the leatt danger. 
Mertimer, 


The 


® 
Ve 


77. 


young of incep. 
All the yeazlizgs which were itreak'd and picd 
Shou!d fail as Jacoo's hire. Shaky petite 


Year. xf. [sean, Saxon. | 
. If one by the word year mean twelve 


months of thirty days each, 7. e. three 

hundred aad fixty days; another intend 

a folar year, of three hundred fixty-fve 

days ; and a third mean a lunar year, or 

twelve lunar months, 7.¢ three hundred 

finty-four days, there will be a great va- 

riation and error in their account of 

things, untefs they are well apprized of 

each other's meaning. Watti. 
See the minutes, how they ruo: 

How many make the hour full compleat, 

tow many hours bring about the dav, 

How many days wil finiih up the teur, 

Mow many years a mortai man may live. 

Sbhuk/peare. 
With the year 
Seafons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the {weet approach of even or mora. 


Milton. = 


Though we fuppofe but the addition of one man 
for every thoufand years, yet long beivre this ume 
there thould have been a greater number than there 
could be lands in the earth. Wilkins. 

The ductor, upon occalion, calculating his ex- 
pences on himfelf, found them to be not above tive 
pound in the year. Feil, 

Oviparous creatures have eggs enough at frh con- 
Ceived in them, to ferve, them for many yearalay- 
ing, aliowing luch a proportion tor every y-wr as will 


ferve tor one or two incubations. Rey. 
He accepted a curacy of thisty pounds a year. 
Swifta 


2. It is often afed plurally, without a plural 


termination. 


I hgħt not once jn forty rear. Sbhulfocare. 


3. In the plural, old age. 


Some mumblc-news, 

That fmiles his check an pears, aud knows the trick 
To mike my lady laugh when the ’s uifpos'd, 
Tolg our intents. Shukjpearcs 

There died alfo Cecile, mother to king edward 
1v. being of catreme reurs, and who how sved to 
fee three princes gt ner body crowned, and fous 
murthered. à Bacon. 


YE L 


We fook'd in years, yet in his years were feen 
A youthful vigour, and autumnal green. — Dryden. 
Ye‘arrinc. adj. [from yer.] Being a 
year old. ; 
A yearling bullock to thy name fhall fmoke, 
Untam'd, unconfcious of the galling yoke. Pepe. 
Ye'arty. adj. (trom year.) Annual; 
happening every year; lating a year. 
The yeur/y courfe that brings this day about, 
Shall never fee it but a holiday Shak/peare. 
Woy the changing oak fhould Med 
The parlys honour of his flately head ; 
Whitt the difllingoith'd yew is ever feen, 
U nchang`d his branch, and permanent his green. 
Prior, 
Ye'arty. adv. Annually; once a year. 
He that outlives this day, and (ees old age, 
Will yearly on the vigil featt his neighbours, 
And fay, to-morrow is Saint Crifpin. Shask/peare. 
For numerous bleffings year/y thower'd, 
And property with plenty crown'd ; 
For freedom Rill maintain'd alive; 
For thefe, aad more, accept our pious praife. 
Dryden. 
Not numerous are our joys when life is new, 
And year/y fome are falling of the few. Young. 
To Yearn. v. n. (eannan, Saxon.] To 
feel great internal unezfinefse In Spen- 
fer it is fometimes cara. It is by Speo:/2r 
ufed for defire, or the pain of longing; 
it now implies tendernefs or pity. 
He defpis’d to tread in due degree, 
But chaff'd, and foam'd, with courage fierce ard 
{tern, 


And to be eas’d of that bafe burden Rill did yearz. 


Spenfer. 
Make the libbard ftern 
Leave roaring, when in rage he for revenge did yearn. 


Sperfer. 
Thouch peeping clofe into the thick, 
Might fee the moving of fome quick : 
But were it fairy, hend, or fnake, 
My courage earned it to wake, 
And mantully thereat Mot. Spenfer. 
Falftaft, he is dead, 
And we mult year therefore. Shal/peare. 


Jofeph made hatte; for his howels did yearn upon 
his brother : and he fought where to weep, and he 
enter'd into his chamber. Gensfis. 

When the fair Leucothoe he fpy’d, 
To check his Iteeds impatient Phebus y-2rn'd, 
Though all the world was ia his courfe concern‘. 


Waller. 
Yet for all the yearning pain 
Y’ have tuffer'd for their loves, in vain, 
I fear they “ll prove fo nice and coy, 
Tohave, and t hold, and toerjoy. Frudibvas. 


Where our heart does but relent, his melts; 
where our eye pities, his howels yerse. South, 
At beholding the miferies ot others, they find 
fuch yearnings in their bowels, and fuch fenfible 
commotions raifed in their breafts, as they can by 
no means fatisfy. Caiamy. 
Your mother’s heart yearns towards yau 
Ada: for. 
Unmov'd the mind of Ithacus remain'd ; 
But Aaticlus, unable to controul, 
Spoke loud the language of his yearning foul. Pepe. 
TF EARN. Wa! Torgritvery torve 
She laments for it, that it would 
Teura your heart to fee it. 
è 1 am not covetous of gold, 
Tt years me not if men my garments wear. 
Shak/peare. 


Shalk/peare. 


YEAST, 2. / See YEST. 

Yevx. wf. [from gealepe, yellozw, Sax. | 
The yellow part of the egg. Jr is com- 
monly pronounced, and often written, 
alt. 

The yolk of the egz conduceth little to the gene- 
ration of the bird, but only to the nourihment of the 
fame: for if a chicken be opered, when ir is new- 
hatched, you (hall find much of the yo/é remaining 

Bacon. 

That a chicken is formed out of the ye/2 of an 
egg, with lome antient plululophers, the people {till 
epinion, 


Brown. | 


TEL 


All the feather'd kind 
From th’ included yolk, uot ambient white, arole, 


? _ Dryden. 
To YELL. a n. To cry out with hor. 
rour and agony, 


Nor the night raven, that ftill deadly peli, 

Nor griily vultures, make us once aflear'd. Spenfer, 

Each new morn, 

New widows howl, new orphans ery ; new forrows 

Strike heav'n on the face, that it refounds, 

As it at felt with Scotland, and ye//'d out 

Like fyllables of dolour. SLakfpeare, 
Now worfe than ere he was before, 

Poor Puck doth ye//, poor Puck doth roar, 

That wak'd queen Mab, who doubted fore 


Some trezfon had been wreught her. Drayton. 
7clling montters that with ceafelefs cry 
Surround me. Miltor:, 


Night-ftruck fancy dreams the ye//ing għoft. 
Thomfon, 
Yeu. n. f. (from the verh.] A cry of 
horrour. 
With like tim'rous accent and dire ye//, 
As when, by night and negligence, the hre 
Is fpread in populous cities. Shakfpeare, 

Hence are heard the groans of ghofts, the pains 

Of founding lahes, and of dragging chains. 

The Trojan Rood altonih`d av their cries, 

And afk'd his guide trom whence thofe ye//s arife. 
Dryden. 

Others in frantick mood 
Run howling through the ftreets; their hideous yells 
Rend the dark welkin. Philips, 
YE'LLOW., adj. [zealepe, Sax. gheleuwe, 
Dutch; giallo, italian.] Being of a 
bright glaring cclour, as gold. 
Only they that come to fee a lellow 
In a long motley coat, guarded with yclo, 
Will be deceiv’d. j Shak/peare. 
bhe brought the green ear and the yed/cw theaf 

Milten. 

After 2 lively orange, followed an intenfe, bright, 
and copious jeleo, which was allo the belt of all 
the yellows. Newin. 

Negligent of food, 
Scarce feen, he wades among the yed/ozw broom. 
Thomfon. 
Ye‘LLowsoy. #. f. A gold coin, A 
very low word. 
John did not ftarve the caufe; there wanted not 
yellowboys to tee counfel, Arbuthnot. 
YeE‘LLOWHAMMER. 4.4. [cenchrynus bel- 
fovii.\) A bird. 
YELLOWISH. adj. [from yellow.] Ap- 
proaching to yellow. 

Although amber be commonly of a yse/lous/b 
colour, yet there is fouad of it alfo black, white, 
brown, green, blue, and purple. Woodward. 

Ye'LLow1sHNess. x. /. [from yellowijb.] 
The quality of approaching to yellow. 

Bruifed madder, being drenched with the like al- 
calizate (olution, exchanged its yel/owi/bacfs for a 
rednefs. Boyle, 

YE'LLOWNESS. m, f. [from yellow. | 
1, The quality of being veilow. 

Apples, covered in lime and athes, were well ma- 

tured, as appeared in the _ye//owne/s and Iweetnefs. 
Bacon. 

Yellownefs of the fkin and eyes, and a l-fion 
coloured urine, are tigns ofan inflammatory difpofi- 
tion of the liver. AS hnot, 

2. Itis ufed in Shak/peare for jealoufy. 

Ford I wall poffefs with yello wech. Shrk/peare, 

YELLOW Se wf. A difeafe in horfes, 
When the gallpipe is flopped up, that 
matter which fhould be turned into gall 
is carried back into the blood, and tnnc- 
tures it yellow; fo thar the eves, infide 
ot the lips, dlaver, and all the parts of the 
horfe that are capable of mewing the 
colour, appear yellow, Farrier’ s Dié?. 

His howe fped with fpavins, and raied with the 
yeilsis. Shak/peare. 

To YELP. v. n. [xealpan, Saxon.}] To 
bark us a beagle-nouad after his prey. 


YES 


A little herd of England's tim‘rous deer, 
Maz'd with a yelping kennel of French curs. 
Shat/peave, 
YEO’MAN. n. f [OF this word the ori- 
ginal is much doubted : the tme etymo- 
logy feems to be that of Junius, who de- 
rives it from geman, Frifick, a villager. } 
1, Aman of a {mail eftate in land; a far- 
mer; a gentleman farmer. 
Gentlemen thould ufe their children as the honet 
farmers and fubftantial yeomen do theirs. Locke. 
He that has a fpaniel k his fide is a ye.mun of 
about one hundred pounds a year, an honeft man: 
he is juft qualihed to kill an hare, Addifon, 
2. Iticems to have been anciently a kind 
of ceremonious title given to foldiers : 


whence we have Rill peomen of the guard, 

Tall _yeomer {cemed they, and of great might, 

And wereenranged ready fill for fight. = Spenfer. 
You, good ycomen, 

Whofe limbs were made in England, fhew us here 

The mettle of your palture. Shatfpeare, 

He inñituted, for the fecurity of his perion, a 
band of fifty archers, under acaptain, to attend him, 
by rhe name ot yeomen of his guard. Bacor. 

Th’ appointment for th’ cafuing night he heard; 
And therefore in the cavern had prepar'd 
Two brawny _yeomen of his trufty guard. Dryden. 

At Wind{or St. John whifpers me i* th’ ear; 
The waiters and in ranks, the yeosren cry 
Make room! as if a duke were palling by. Swift. 

3. It was probably a freeholder not ad. 
vanced to the rank of a gentleman, 

His grandfather was Lyonel duke of Clarence, 
Thid fon to the third Edward king ot England : 
Spring crettlefs peomen from fo deep a root ? 

; Sbuk/peare. 
4. It feems to have had likewife the notion 
of a gentleman fervanc. 

A jolly_yecrnan, marthal of the hal!, 
Whofe name was appetite, he did beftow 
Both guelts and meats. 


Spenfer. 
YEOMANRY. 7. f. [from yeoman. } The 
collective body of yeomen. 

This did amortize a great part of the lands of the 
kingdom unto the hold and occupation of the peos 
manry, or middle people, of a condition between 
gentlemen and cottagers. Bacon, 

To YeRK. ve a. [of unknown etymology.) 
To throw out or move witha fpring. 

A leaping horfe is faid to yerk, or ftrixe out his 
hind legs, when he flings and kicks with his whole 
hind quarters, itretch ny out the two hinder iegs near 
together, and even to their tull extent. 

far. Dik, 
Their wounded feeds 
Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 
Yer’ out their armed heels at their dead maiters. 
Shak/peare. 
YERK, ue /. [fromthe verb.} A quici 
motion. 
To Yers. u.a. See YEARN. 
Yes. adu. (giye, Saxon. | 
1. A term ot affirmation; the affirmatire 
particle oppofed to »o. 
Pray, Madam, are you married ?— Yes. s 
2. It isa word of enforcement : even fo; 
nat only fo, but more. 

This were a fittlpeech for a general in the read 
of an amy, when going to battle : yes, and it is no 
lefs ite fpeech tn the lead of a council, upon a deii- 
beratiun of entrance into a Ware Bacon, 

Yes, you deipite che man to books contin'd, 
Who trom his itudy rails at human kind, 
Though what be lecians he tpeaks. 

Yesv. wf. [aeye, oaxor.] 
1. The foam, fpume, or flower of heer in 
fermentation; barm. 

Yraff and outward means do fail, 

And have no power to work on ale. Hudibrizs. 

When drays buend high, then never crois behind, 
Where bubbling yeas? as blown by gets ui wind 

“wey 


Afa 


Pepe. 


& 
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2, The fpume on troubled: water; foam ; | 
froth. 

Now the thip boring the moon with her main- 
matt, and anon fwallowed with yea/? and froth, as 
you'd thruft a cork into a hogthead. Shakfpeare. 

Yester. adj. (ehifer, Dutch ; heflernus, 
Latin.]. being next before the prefent 
day. It is not often ufed but in compo- 
{ition with another word, as day or night 

Love might as well be fow’d upon our fands, 
Asin a breaf fo barren: 

To love an enemy, the only one 
Remaining too, whom yeffer fun beheld 
Mutt'ring her charms, Dryden. 

YESTERDAY. xf. [ziyrandas, Saxon, | 
The day lat paf; the day next before 
to-day. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day today, 

To the lalt fy!lable of recorded time ; 
And all our_yefrerdays have lighted foois 
The way to duity death, Shak fpeare. 

We are but of yefferdzy, and know nothing, be- 
caufe our days upon earth are a (hadow. Jo. 

You are both fluid, chang'd fince yefferday ; 
Next day repairs but all lait day’s decay ; 
Nor are, although the river keep the name, 
Yflerday’s waters and to-day’s the fame. 

lí yefferday could be recall’d again, 
LEv’n now would I conclude my happy reign. 

Dryden. 
Yeflerday was fet apart as a day of publick thank(- | 
giving for the late extraordinary fuccefles. Addi/on. 
Mrs. Simper fends complaint in your yeflerday’s 
Spectator. Addijun. 
Naked from the womb 
We yeflerday came forth, and in the tomb 
Naked again we muft to-morrow lie ; 
Born to lament, to labour, and to die. Pricr. 
Ye'strerDay. adv. On the day Iaf patt. 
Martius gave us y¢/krday a reprefentation of the 
empire of the Turks, with nofmall vigour of words. 
Bacon, 


"The night before 


Dorre 


YE'STERNICHT. z. f. 
this night. 

Ye'sTERNIGHT. adv, On the night laf 
paft. 


Eleven hours I 've fpent to write it over; 

For yefernight by Catefby was it fent me. 
Shak/peare. 
The diftribution of this conference was made by 
Eupolis yefernigbt. Bawon. 
w. y g EE oh 
ye'sty. adj. | from ych.) Frothy; fpumy; 
foamy. 

Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againft the churches; though the y-//y waves 
Confound and {wallow navigation up. Shiuk/peare. 

YET, conjund. [Zyct, TT, FTAs Saxon, | 
Neverthelefs; notwithanding ; however, 

They had a king was more than him before ; 

But ye: a king, where they were nought the more. 
Danie, 

French laws farbid the female reign, 

Pet love docs them to flav’ry draw. Cowley. 

"Though fuch men have liv'd never fo much upon 
the refzrve, yet, if they be obferved to have a par- 
ticular fondnefs for perfons noted for any fin, itis 
ten to onc but there was a communication in the fin, 
before there was fo in atfeciion. Louth, 

The heathens would never futier their gads to be 
reviled, which sez were no gods; and thall it be 
allowed to any man to make a mock of him that 
made heaven and carth ? Tillotfon. 

He is fomewhat srrogent at his firftentrance, and 
it too inquifitive trough the whole tragedy; yes 
thefe impertections being balanced by great virtues, 
they hinder not our compaiiion tor his mileries. 

Dryden. 


ler virtvofo’s in five years be writ, 
Yer not one thought accule thy toil of wir, 
Dryden, 
YET. auw. 
3. Befide ; over and above. 
This turnifhes us with yee one more re2fon why 
our Saviour lays fuch a pasticular ttiels on acts ot 
MCICYs Atterbury. 


K E W 


2. Still ; the flate Rill remaining the fame. 
They atteit facts they had heard while they were 
yet heathens; and had they not found reafen to be- 
lieve them, they would {till have continued heathens, 
and made no mention of chem in their writings. 
Adaifon. 
3. Once again. 
Yer, yer a moment, one dim ray of light 


Indulge, diead chaos aud eternal night. Pope. 


4. Atthis time ; fo foon; hitherto: with 
a negative before it. 
Thales being afked when a man fhould marry, 
faid, Young men, not yet; old men, not at all. 
Bacon. 
ç. At leat; at all. Noting uncertainty 
or indetermination. 

A man that would form a comparifon betwixt 
Quintilian’s declamations, if ye? they be Quinti- 
lian’s, ard the orations of “Tully, would be in dan- 
ger of forfeiting his difcretion. Baker. 

6. It denotes continuance and extenfion, 
reater or finaller. 

Shake nothis hour-elafs, when his hafty fand 
Is ebbing to the Jait: 

A little longer, yes a little longer, 

And nature drops him down without your fin, 

Like mellow truit without a winter tlorm. 
Dryden. 

Vita few days, and thofe which now appear 
In youth and beauty like the blooming year, 

In life's fwitt tcene thall change. Dryden. 
7. Still; in anew degree, 

He that takes from a thief that which the thief 
took from an honeft man, and keeps it to himfelf, 
is the wickeder thief of the two, by how much the 
Tapine is made yer blacker by the pretence of piety 
and jultice. L’ Effrange. 


8, Even; after all. A kind of emphatical 
addition to a negative, 
lf any man neglect his duty, his fault muft not 
be afcribed to the rule appointed, neither yes to the 
whole church. W bitgife. 
Men may not too rafhly believe the confeifions of 
witches, nor yer the evidence againit them; for the 
witches themfelves are imaginative, and people are 
credulous, and ready to impute accidents and natu- 
ral occupations to witchcraft. Bacon. 
Nor yet amidit this joy and brightett mora 
Was ablent, after all his milchiet done, 
The prince of darknefs. Milton, 
9. Hitherto : fometimes with as before ir. 
Hope beginning here, with a trembling expecta- 
tion of things far removed, and as ye but only heard 
of, endeth with real and actual fruition of that 
which no tongue can exprefs. Hocker. 
Ye'Ven, for given. 
Wants not a fourth grace to make the dance 
even ? 
Let that room to my lady be yevex 5 
She Mall be a grace, 
To hll the fourth place, 
And reign with the rett in heaven. 


Spenfer. 

Yew. w /. [tp, Saxon; yuu, Welfh. This 
is often written cugh; but the former 
orthography is at once nearer to the 
found and the derivation, See Eucnu. 
A tree of tough wood, ufed for bows, 
and therefore planted in churchyards. 

It nath amentaceous towers, which confit of 
many apices, for the moh part (haped like a mufh- 
room, and are barren; but the embryos, which are 
produced at remote diltance on the fame tree, do 
arterward become hollow bell-thaped berries, which 
are full of yuice, and include feeds fomewhat like 
acorns, having, asit weie, a litte cup to each. 

Miller, 

The thooter eugh, the broad-leav'd fycamore, 
The barren plantane, aod the walnut found ; 

‘Phe myrrhe, that her foul fin doth (till deplore ; 
Alder, the owner of all waterith ground. Fairfax. 

Slips ot yew, 


Sliver’d in the moon's ecitple. Shakfpeare 
Hle drew, 
Aad almoft join’d the horns of the tough yew. 
Dryden. 


YIE 


The didinguith'd yew is ever feen 
Unchang'd his branch, and permanent his green. 
Prior. 
Yelwen. adj. [from yew.] Made of 
the wood of yew. 
His Riff arms to ftretch with ezphen bow, 


And manty legs ill paffing to and tro. 
Elubberd'’s Tale, 


| Yex. 2% [See Yux.] The hiccough, 
To Yex. v.. To have the hiccough. 


YEERE. adv. [ypene, Sax.] ‘Together, . 


Spenfer. 
To YIELD. ~. a. [geldan, Sax. to pay. | 
1, To produce; to give in return for cul- 
tivation or labour. 
When thou tilleft the ground, it hall not hence- 
forth yfedd unto thee her ttrength. Genefis. 
No country, for the bignefs of it, can be better 
watered, or yield fairer fruits. Heylin. 
Strabo tells us the mines at Carthagena yielded 
the Romans per diem to the value of twenty-fhve 
thoufand drachms, eight hundred and feven pounds 
five thillings and ten pence. Ai butbnot, 
2. To produce in general, 
He makes milch kine yield blood. Sak /peare, 
The wildernefs yichierh food far them. Fob. 
All the fubltances of an animal, fed even wuh 
acefcent iubltances, yield by fire nothing but alka- 
line faits. Arbuthnot. 


' 3. To afford; to exhibir. 


Philoclea would needs have her glove, and not 

without fo mighty a lour as that face could yield. 
Sidney. 
The mind of man defireth ever more to know the 
truth, according to the molt infallible certainty 
which the nature of things can yiedd. Hoaker. 
If you take the idea ot white, which one parcel 
of {now yielded yelterday to your fight, and another 
idea of white from another parcel of inow you fee 
to-day, and put them together in your mind, they 
run into one, and the idea of whitenefs is not at all 
increated. > Lacke. 

4. To give, asclaimed of right, 
l the praife 

Freld thee, fo well thou hatt this day purvey’d. 

Milton, 


sve allow ; to concede. 
1 yield it jutt, faid Adam, and fubmit. Milton. 
l that have not only yielded, but challenged the 
undoubted truth of the propolition, can make no 
guettion of its corollaries. Hammond, 
6. To permit ; to grant. 
Life is but air, 
That yields a paffage to the whiftling {word, 
And clofes when ‘tis gone. Dryden. 
| 7. Toemit; to expire, 
Often did I Rrive 
To yield the ghott; but itil the envious flood 
Kept io my foul, and would not let it forth 
To find the empty, vatt, and wand’ring air. 
Shak/peare. 

He gathered up his feet into the bed, and yielded 

up the ghoft. f Genefis. 
8. To rehen; togiveup: fometimes with 
a pirticle, as wp or over. 

He not yielding over to old age his country de- 
lights, efpecially of hawking, was, at that time 
following a merlin, brought to fee this injury offered 
unto us. Sidney, 

Thus I have yieddzed up into your hand 
The circle of my g'ory. Shatfpeare, 

She to realities press all her hows. Ailton. 

?Tis the pride of man which is the fpring of this 
evil, and an unwiliingnefs to yicid up their own 
opinions. Wiattse 

g. To furrender: fometimes with xp. 

The enemies fometimes offered unto the foldiers, 
upoo the walls, great rewards, 1f they would yie/d 
up the city, and lometimes threatened them as talt. 

Knolles, 

They laugh, as if to them I had quitted all, 

At randon yielded up to thcir miftule. Milton, 


To YIELD. v. 7. 
1, To give up the conteft; to fubmit. 


He yields not in his fall; 


But fighting dies, and dying kills withal. Davie. 


YAOCKY 


„All is not loft; immortal hate, 
. And courage never to fubmit or yield. Milion. 
Tf the infpiring and expiring organ of any animal 
, be Ropt, ıt fuddenly yields to nature, and dies. 
> Walton 
There he faw the fainting Grecians yield, 
And here the tremb'ing Trojans quit the held, 
Purfued by fierce Achilles. Dryden. 
2, Tocomply with any perion, or motive 
ower. 
Confidering this prefent ace fo full of tongue, and 
weak of brain, behold we yield to the (tream 


thereof. Elouker. 
l fee a yielding in the looks of France: 
Mark, how they whilper. Shak/fpeare. 


This fupernatural foliciting, if ill, 
Why hath it given me carneitt of fuccefs ? 
If good, why dol yich? to that fugecition, 
Whofe horrid image doth upfiz my hair? Shak/p. 
With her much tair {peech fhe caufed h:m to yield. 
Proverbs. 
The Jews have,agreed to defire thee that thou 


wouldit bring down Paul; but do not thou yield YO'KEMATE. bá 


— unto them. AAs. 
They thew the world that they are not of a yieide 
ing temper, which will be wronged or baffled, 


Kettlewell. | 


3. To comply with things required or en- 
forced. 
There could be no fecure peace, except the Lace- 
demonians yiehird to thofe things, which being 
granted, it would be no longer in their power to 
hurt the Athenians. Bacon. 
If much converfe 
Thee fatiate, to thort abfence 1 could yield. Xile. 
4. To concede; to admit; to allow; not 
to deny. 
If we yield that there isa God, and that this 
* God is almighty and jutt, it cannot be avoided but 
that, after this lite ended, he adininifters juftice unto 
men. f . À Makewil!, 
5. To give place, as infericur in excellence 


or any other quality. 

The fight of Achilles and Cygnus, and the fray 
betwixt the Lapithe and Centaurs, yield to no 
other part of this poet. Dryden. 

Tell me ia what more happy fields 
The thiftle fprings, to which the lily yields. Pope. 
YIE'LDER. 2. fe [trom yield’. ) One who 
yields. 

Briars ard thorns at their apparel fnatch, 

Some fleeves, lome hats; trom_yiedders all things 
catch. Shat/peare. 

Some guard thefe traitors to the block of death, 
Treafon's true bed, and yie/der up ot breath. Shz4/. 

YOKE. w. /.(ztoc, Saxon ; jock, Datch ; 
jugum, Latin; JOUE, French. ] 
1. The bandage placed on the neck of 


draught oxen. 
Bring a red heifer, wherein is no blemifh, and 
upan which never came yoke. Numbers. 
A yearling bullock to thy name (hall {moke, 


Untam’d, unconfcious ot the gailing yzke. Pepe. 
2. A mark of fervitude ; flavery, 
Our country finks beneath the yoke ; 
It weeps, it bleeds. Sbhak/peare. 
In bands of iron ferter’d you thall be ; 
An calier yoke than what you put on me. Dryden. 


3- A chain; a link ; a bond. 

‘This ycke of marriage from us both remove, 

Where two are bound to draw, though neither love. 

A f Dryden. 

4. A couple; two; a pair. It ts ufed in 
the plural with the finguJar termination. 

Thofe that accu’e him in his intent towards our 
wives, are a yake of his difcarded men. Séuk/peare. 

His lands a bundred yoke ot oxen tld. Dryden. 

A ycke of mules outyues a yoke of oxen, when fet 
to work atthe fame time; for mules are twitter. 

brosme. 
Jo YorE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To bind by a voke to a carriage. 

This Stetes promifed to do, 1f he alone wou'd 
voke together two brazen-hooted bulls, and, plowing 
“the ground, fow dragons teeth. L` Ejirange. 

Four milk-white bulls, the Thracian ule of old, 


Were yck'd to draw bis car of burnnb’d gold. Dry. 


YON 


2. To join'or couple with another. 
My name 
Be yok'd with his that did betray the beft. Shal/p 
Caflius, you are yeded with a lamb, 


That carries anger as the Aint bears tire, = Sbuk/p. 
Seek not in Latian bands to yoke 
Our fair Lavinia. Dryden. 


113./ To enflave; to fubdue. 


Thefe are the arms 
With which he yoterd your rebellious necke, 
Razeth your cities. i Shuk/peare. 
‘To reftrain; to confine, 
Men marry not; but chufe rather a libertine 


fingle life than to be ycted*in marriage. Bacon. 
Xerxes, the liberty of Greece to yoke, 

Over Hellefpont bridg'd his way. Milton. 
The words and promifes, that ycke 

The conquercr, are quickly broke. Hudiébras , 


Yo/KE-ELM. 4. f. [carpinus, Lat.) A tree. 


Ainfwvo th. 
Yo'KEFELLOW. ) 2. > [yoke and fellow, 
or mate. | 
1. Companion in labour. 
Yokefellow's in arms, 
Let us to France. Stak/peare. 


2. Mate; fellow: commonly partner in 
marriage. 
You cannot think me fit 
To be th’ yosefedlow of your wit, 
Nor take one of fo mean deferts 


To be the partner of your parts. Hudibras. 
Before Toulon thy yokemare lies, 
Where all the live-long night he fighs. Stepney. 


Thofe who have moit diftinguithed themfelves by 
r2iling at the fex, very often chufe one of the mot 
wortnlefs for a companion and yskcfellow. Spec?aior. 

Youn, for yielded. Obfolete. Speifer. 
York. m J [see Yerx,] The yellow part 
of an egg. 

Nature hath provided a large yc/t in everv egg, a 
great part whereof remaineth alter the chicken ts 


hatched ; and, by a channel made on purpofe, ferves 
inftead of milk to Bourith the chick for a contider- 


able time. Ray. 
Yon. : 
Tae | adj. [Zeond, Sax.] Being at 


k a diltance within view. 
Yo'Nven. | C thin view 


Madam, yozd young fellow fwears he will fpeak 


with you. Shak/peare. 
Good mother, co not marry me to yon fool. 
Shat/peare. 


Would you not laugh 1o meet a great couniellor 
of ftzte in a flat cap, his gloves under his girdle ; 
and youd haberdafher in a velvet gown furred with 
fables ? Ben Fonfan. 

Tigranes, being encamped upon a hill with four 
hundrec thoufand men, difcovered the army of the 
Romans, being not above fourteen thoufand, march- 
ug cowards him: he made himfclf merry with ut, 
aud laid, yorder men are too many for an ambal- 


fage, and two few ior a fight. Bacon. 
For proof look up, 
And read thy lot in yon celettia! fign. Mitten. 


Dow flow'ty arbors, yonder allies green. Milton, 
Let other fwains attend the rural care, 

But nigh yor mountain let me tune my lays. Pope. 
Then hear me, gracious heav’n, and grant my 

pray’r, 

Make youder man the fav'rite of thy care : 

Nourith the plant with thy celeftial dew, 

Like manna let at lall, and till be new. Eliz te. 
If f were to fail down yonder precipice, and 

break my neck, | fhould be no more a man of this 


world. Beattie. 
Yor, Jadw. At a ciftance within 
YOND, view. It is ufed when we 
Yo'nDER. direct the eye from another 


thing to the object. 
The tringed curtains of thine eyes a3vance. 
Ard fay what thou feelt yord. Sbai/peare. 
Fiun, and chiefeit, with thee bring 
Him that yor lvars on golden wing, 
Guiding the nery-wheeled throne, 
The cherub Contemplauon. 
Yonge” are two apple- women fcolding. 
Arbuthnot and Poje.. 


3 


Milton. 


| 4 
| burning matter: this looxs, 
| 

5 


YTOU 


YoxD. adi. [I] know not whence derived. ] 
Mad; furious: perhaps tranfported with 
rage; under alienation of mind, in 
which fenf it cancurs with the ref. 

Then like a lion, which hath long time fought 
His robncd whelps, and atthe laft them found 
Amongit the theplerd {wains, then waxeth wood 

and yond; 
So fierce he laid about him Spenfer. 

Nor thole three brethren, Lombard:, fierce and 


Sond Fairfax. 
Yore or Of Yore. adv. (zeozana, Saxon. ] 
1, Long. 


Witnefs the burning altars, which he fwore, 
And, guilty, heavens of his bold perjury; 
Which, though he hath polluted oft and _ysre, 
Yet I to them for judgment juft do fiy. — Spenfer. 
2. Uf old time; long ago: with c/ be- 
fore it. 
And feated here a fee, his bifhoprick of yore, 
Upon the fartheft point of this untruitful shore. 
Draytcr. 
Thee bright-eyed Wefta long cf yore 
To folitary Saturn bore. Milter. 
There liv’d, as authors tell, in days of yere, 
A widow fomewhat old, and very poor, Dryden. 
In umes cf yore an ancient baron liv’d; 
Great gifts beilow'd, end great refpect recciv’d. 
Pris. 
The devil was piqued fuch fainthhip to be behold, 
And Sone’d to tempt nim, like good Job of o.d; 
But Satan now is wiler than of yere, 
And tempts by making rich, nct making poor. 
Pepe. 
You. prow. [ecp, inh, Saxon; of ze, ye.] 
te The oblique cafe of ye. 
Ye have heard of the difpenfation of the grace 
of God, which is given me to you ward. Eplesans. 
l thought to kow you 
How eafy ’twas to dic, by my example, 
And hanlel fate be‘ore you. Dryden, 


2. Itisufed in the nominative, in common 
language, when the addrefs is to per- 
fons; and though firft introduced by 
corruption, is now eftablifhed. In the 
following lines you and ye are ufed un- 
grammatically in the places of each 
other; but even this ufe is cuftomary, 

What gain you by forbidding it to teaze ye? 
It now cau newher troubie ye nor pleafe ye. Dryas 

3. Ic is the ceremonial word for the fecond 


perfon fingular, anc is always ufed, ex- 


cept in folemn language. 
In vain you tell your parting lover, 

Pou with fair winds may waft him over. Prior, 
Bur, madam, 1f the fates withitand, and pos 
Arc dettin’d Hymen’s willing victim too. Popa 
. leis ufed indefiaitvely, as the French 

ou; anyone; whofoever. 
We paffled by what was one of thofe rivers of 
at a diitacce, like a 
new-plowed land, but as yos come near it, yox 
fee nothing bu: a long heap of heavy disjointed 
clods. fudifen, 
Vou is ufed in the fubfequent me:nhers 


of afentence, as diltinguithed from ye. 
Stand forth, ye champions, who the gauntlet 
wield, 
Or you the fwilteft racers of the field. 


YOUNG. adj. [1ong, yeon, Sax. jeng, 
Dutch | ` 


1. Being in the firft part of life; not old: 
ufed of animal tife. 
Guetts Mould be interlarded, after the Perfian 
cuftom, by azes young ard old Carew. 
There's not the fmakeit orb which thou behold it, 
But in his motion hike an angel bugs, 
Suil quiring t0 the youxg-eycd cheruoims. Sbal/s, 
J firmly am relolv’d 
Not to beftow my youngi deughter, 
EBclore | have a hulbenu tor the elder. 
Thou oid Md true Menenius, 
Thy tears are faite: than a _yewager man's, 
Aud vyeuumous to (nine CYC Stol/peare 


Pope. 


Sh Y, care, 


YOJU 


He ordain’d a lady for his prize, 
Generally praifetul, fair and young. and fkili'd in 
houfewiteries. Chapman. 
In timorous deer he hanfels his you»g paws, 
And leave: the rugged bear for timer claws 
Cowicy 
Nor need'ft thou by thy daughter to be told, 
Though now thy (prity blood with age be cold, 
Thou hat been yeuny. Dryden. 
When we fay a man 13 young, we mean that his 
age is yet but a fmall part of that which ufually 
men attain to: and when we denominate him old, 
we mean that his duration is run out almoit to the 
end ot that which men do not ufually exceed. 
Lecke. 
Te will be but an ill example te prove, that domi- 
nion, by God’s ordination, belonged to the eldeft 
fon; hecaule Jacob the younge/f here had it. Locke. 
From earth they rear him (kruggling now with 
death, 
And Neftor’s yourge/? Rops the vents of ae 
ope. 
2. Ignorant; weak. 
Come, elder brother, thou art too youre in this. 
Sbakfpesre. 
3. It is fometimes applied to vegetable life. 
There be trees that bear bet when they begin to 
be old, as almonds; the caufe is, for that all trees 
that bear mult have an oily fruit; and ycyng trees 
have a more watry juice, and lets concocted. Bacon, 


Younc.2. J The offspring of animals 
colledtively. 

The hedge-{parrow fed the cuckoo fo long, 

That it had its head bit off by its young. Shak/p. 

So many davs my ewes have been with young ; 
So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean. Shak/p. 

The eggs difclos’d their callow pourg. Milton, 

The reafon why birds are oviparous, and lay eggs, 
but do not bring forth their young alive, is becaufe 
there might be more plenty. More. 

Not fo her young; tor thcir unequal line 
Was heroes make, half human, half divine; 
"heir earthly mold cbnoxious was to fate, 

Th’ immortal part aflum'd immorta! ftate. Dryden. 

Thole infe&ts, tor whofe young nature hath not 
made piovilion of fufficient fultevance, do them- 
felves gather and lay up in ftore for them. Ray. 

You/nersH. adj. [from young.) Some- 
what young. 

She let her fecond room to avery genteel youngi/d 
man. adder. 

You'xouine, v. /. [from young; yeong- 
Jing, Sax.) Any creature in the firit part 
of life. 

More dear unto their God than ysunglirgs to 
their dam. Fairy Queen, 

Youngling, thou canft not love {> Jear as l. 
—Grey-beard, thy love doth treeze. Shakfpeare. 

When we perceive that bats have teats, itis not 
unrealouadle to infer, they fuckle their yourglings 
with milk. Brown. 

Encourag'd thus, the brought hes youngling: nigh. 

Dryden. 
The ftately beat the two Tyrrheidæ bred, 
Snatch'd from his dam, and the tame young ling fed. 
5 Dryden. 
You'sxc ry. adw. [from young.] 
1. Early in life. 
Say we read lectures to you, 
How yourg/y he began t: ferve his country, 
How long continued, and what ftock he forines of. 
Shak/peare. 
2. Ignorantly; weakly. 
You‘/ncster. |». / [from young.) A 
You'nker. § young perfon: in con- 
tempt. 

What, will you make a y2unser of me? hall I 
not take mine eafe in mine inn, but I thall fo have 
mv pocket pick’d ? Shak/peare, 

See how the morning opes her golden gates, 

And takes her farewell of theglorious fun : 
How well refembles it the prime of youth, 
‘Trimm’'d like a yomker prancing to his love. Shakf. 

While Ulyfes tlept there, and clofe by 
The other yonåers, he abroad would ly. Chapman. 

Fame tells, by age fame reverend grown, 

"lhat Pacebus gave his chariot to his ton ; 


FEO 


And whilt the yowg fer from the path declines, 
Admuring the (trange brauty of the gns, 
Proud of his charge, he drove the hery horfe, 


YUX 


Then thefe delights my mind might move, 
‘To live with thee, and he thy love. Ravcigh. 
His tharry helm unbuckled fhow'd him prime 


And would outdo his father in his courle. Creech. In manhood, where youth ended. Miltona 

“Lhe young ffer, who at nine and three The folid ty, quantity, and ftrength of the alie 
Dricks with his fitters milk and tea, ment, is to be proportioned to the labour or quan- 
From hieaktatt reads, till ewelve o'clock, tity of mulcular motion, which in youth is greater 
Burnet aud Heylin, Hobbes and Locke. Prior. than any other age. Arbuthnot. 

YOUNGTH., ~ /. [from young.) Youth. | 2+ A young man. 
Obfolete Siward's fon, 
ri! l And many unrough youths even now 

The mournful mufe in mirth now lift ne malk, -_ Y , | 

As fhe was wont in_yourgrh and fummer days. Protett their firt of manhood. Shakfpeare. 


lf this were feen, 
The happielt south viewing his progrefs through, 
What perils pait, what croffes doeniue, 
Would that the buok and fit him down and die. 
Shak/peare. 


Spenfer. 

Your. pronoun, [eopen, Saxon. | 
1. Belonging to yon. It is uled properly 
when we (peak to more than one, and 


ceremonioufly and cultomarily when to 
only one, 


Eyther ycur unparagoned miftrefs is dead, or fhe’s 
outprized by a title. Sharfpeare, 
Imeute your danger to our ignorance; | 
The bravelt men are fubject moht ta chance. Dry. 
Ye daurtlefs Dasdans hear, 
Think on the threagth which once your fathers bore. 


Pope. 
2. Your is ufed in an indeterminate fenfe. 


O’er the lofty gate his art embofs'd 
Andregzo’s déath, and off’rings to his ghott ; 
Sev'n youths from Athens vearly fent, to meet 
‘The fate appointed by revengeful Crete. Dryden, 

The pious chief 
A hundred yourbr trom all his train eleéts, 
And to the Latian court their courfe direéts. ryd, 
3. Young men. Collectively, 

As itis ft to read the beit authors to _yaxth firit, 

fo let them be of the openeft and clearet ; as Livy 


= before Salluft, Sidney before Donne. & -foNe 
Every tiue man’s apparel fits your thief: if it be j NEM tH ert of" heraiceomee on Tae 
too little for your thiet, poxr true man thinks it big Th’ unarmed _y-xth of helt os PB Iron. 
enough. If it be too big for your thief, your thief 


The graces put not more exactly on 
Th’ attire of Venus, when the ball fhe won, 
Than that young beauty by thy care ts dreit, 
When all your_yout# prefers her to the reit Fuler. 


You/rHFut. adj, [ youth and full. ] 
1. Young. 
Our army is dilpers’d already : 
Like youthful tteers unyok'd they took their courfe, 
Katt, wett, north, fouth. Shakfpeare. 
There, in a heap of flain, among the rett, 
Two youthful kmghts they found beneath a load 
opprett 
Of flaughter'd foes. 


2. Suitable to the Arh part of life. 
Herc be all the pleafures 
That fancy can beget an ysuthfui thoughts, 
When the freh blood grows lively, and returns 
Britk as the April buds in primrefe feafon. Milton, 
In his years were feen 
A y-uthfal vigour and autumnal green. . Dryden, 
lhe nymph furveys him, aad beho'ds the grace 
Of charming features, and a youthful tace. Pepe. 
3. Vigorous, as in youth. 
How is a good chriftian animated by a fed fait 
behet of an everlatting enjoyment of perle& leli- 


thinks it hitte enough ; fo every true man's apparel 

fits your thiet. Shukfpeare. 
There isa great affinity between coins and poetry, 

and your medalli!t and critic are much neaser related 

than the world imagine. Addifer. 

A difagreement between thefe feldom happens, 

but among your antiquaries and {choolmen. Fenton. 

3. Yours is ufed when the fubitantive goes 

before or is underilood: as, this is your 
book, this book is yours. 

Pray for this man and for his ifue, 

Whofe heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave, 
And beggar’d yours for ever. Shak/prare. 
That done, our day of marriage thafl be yours, 
One feat, one houfe, one mutual happinels, S424/. 

This kifs, if it durit Ipeak, 

Would Rretch thy fpirits up into the air: 

Conceive and tare thee well.— 

—Yeurs in the ranks of death. Shukfpeare. 
He is torfworn, if e’er thofe eyes of yours 

Behoid another day break in the eatt. Sauk/peare. 
While the fword this monarchy fecures, 

Tis manag'd by an abler hand than yours Dryden, 
My wealth, my city, and myfel! are yours. Dey 
luis my employment to revive the olg of palt ages 

tothe prefent, as itis yours to tanlmit the young ot 


Dryden, 


fi he f F city, fuch as, after millions of millions of age, i$ 
aE A oa lit E: Mill yovibfui and flourithing, and inviting as at the 
YouRse’LF. z. fe | your and felf.\ ürt! no wrinkles in the tace, no grey liairs on the 
1, You, even vou; ye, not others. head of eternity. Benity. 
Mgit tandi ias you arriya Rill do, YouFHFULLY. adv. [from ysuthful.] In 

Be eae cies e p ea a vouchful manner. í 

Ny purle, my perfon, my exiremelt means, E a i Hiis 

Lie all unluck’d to your accalions. Sbalfpeare. | Yo'u THLY 5 adj. [from youth. | “Young > 

O heav'ns ! early in life. Obfolete. 

If you do love old men, if your fweet fway True be thy words, and worthy of thy praile, 

Allow obedience, if yourfc/ves me old, That warlike feats doft highelt glorify, 

Make it your caufe. Shuk/peare. Therein have L {pent all my yourb/y days, 


tə 


And many battles tought, and many frays. Spenfere 

You'tuy. adj. [from youth] Young 5. 
youthful, A bad word. 

The feribbler had not genius to turn my age, as 


indced I am an old maid, into raillery, for atiecting 
a youtbier turn than is confiftent with my time of 


. In the oblique cafes it has the fenfe of 
reciprocation, or reference to the fame 
fubjećt mentioned before: as, ysu love 
only yourfelt ; you have betrayed your- 
felves by your rajbuc/s. 


Whenever you are more intent upon adorning 


h i eai í foul day. Spe€ator, 
your perfons than upon perfecting of your fouls, you je s l 

are much more befide yourfe/ves than he that had Yı 1 GHT, parte (y and pighr, from pirch.] 
rather a laced coat than a healthful body. Law. ivan: 


Pela: fometimcs reciprocal in the nomi- That fame wicked wight 


wate His dwelling has low in an hollow eave, 
Be ty turau Pepe Far underneath a craggy chift ypigbr, 


Dark, dolcful, dreary, like a greedy grave. Spenfer, 
Yuck. a. f. | jocken, Duich.] Itch. 

{| YuLecm fe [zeol, yeol, yebul, Saxon. ] 

The time of Chriltinas. wer 


Yux. x. /. [yeox, Saxon; fometimes pro. 
nounced yex.] The hiccough, 


YOUTH. zn. /. [yeogus, Saxon. j 

t. The part of life fucceeding to child. 
kood and adolefcence; the ume trom 
fourteen to twenty-eight. y 


But could you lait, and love Rill breed, 
Had joys no date, and age no neca ; 


ZEA 

Is found in the Saxon alphabets fet 
down by grammarians, but is read 
in no word originally Yeutonick : its 
found is unitormly that of a hard s. 
No word of Englifh original begins 

with ze 
ZA'FEAR. } wif 

AINE EIR. | 7° Lids 
Powder the calx of cobalt fine, and mix it with 
three times its weight of powdered Hints; this 
being wetted with common water, concretes into a 
mafs called =eyey which from ies hardnels has 
been miftaken fur a native mineral. 
Cobalt being fubhnicd, the flowers are of a bluc 

colour; theie German mineralits called 22fr. 

Woodward. 
The artificers in glafs tinge their glafs blue with 
that dark mineral zapra. oye. 
Za’ny. v. /. [Probably of zanei, the con- 
traction of Giovanni: from Janna, à 
fecff, according to Skizner.] One em- 
ployed to raife laughter by his geftures, 
actions, and {peeches; a merry Andrew ; 


“a buffoon. 


Some carrytale, fome plezfeman, fome icht zany, 
Some mumblenews, fume trencher Knight, teme 
Dick, 
Told our intents before. Shak/peare. 
Then write that L may follow, ard fo be 
Thy echo, thy deotor, thy foil, thy zany, 
l thal! be thought, if mine like thine J thape, 


+ 


Ail the worlu’s lion, though l be thy ape. Dorne. 
Oh, great reftorer of the guod old itage, 
Preacher at once, and ach, Of thy age. Pope. 


ZARNICHon. fe Afeditance in which or- 
pimeni is toond; it approaches to the 
nature of orpimert, but without its Initre 
and foitated texture. ‘The common kinds 
of zarnice) are green and yellow. Hill. 

ZEAL. u.f. [G2A055 zelus, Lat | Paffiouate 
ardour for any perfon or caule. 

In this prefent age, wherein xea/ hath drowned 
charity ard fall, meeknefs will not now foer any 
man to imaivel, whatlocver he thall hear reproved 
by «homloever. Hevker. 

L l had had time to have made new liveries, | 
would have belkuwed the theufand pound | borrowed 
ol you: but it is no matier, this poor thew doth 
better; this doth infer the zea/ I had to fee him 

Shuat/peare, 
O Cromwell, Cromwell! 
Had I but ferv'd my God with hali the xea 
} ferv’d my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mince enemies. SLat/peare. 

The bare fervour and zeu/ is takeo in commuta- 
tion for much other picty, by many the molt eager 
contenders. HAaummord. 

Among the fcraphims 

Abdiel, than whom none with more zeu/ ador'd 
The Deity, and divine Commands obey’d, 
Stood up, anu in a flame of zeal levere, 
The current ot his tury thus oppos’d. Milton. 

klad xa/ anciently armed ite!f againit fove- 
regy, ve had never heard of a calendar of faints. 

bioly day. 

We mufi look our prayers be with tee? and caricit- 
pels: it is notenou,h that we fo far attend them, as 
bas ly to know what it is we fay, but we muit put 
forh all the affection and devotion of our fouls. 

Daty of Man. 

Zeal, the blind conductor of the will, Dryden. 


RR TT 


ee 


y Alia a 


She with fuch a zeal the caule embrac’d, 
As women, where they will, are ail in hatte 3 
The father, mother, and the kin befide, 
Were overborne by the fury of the tide. 

The princes applaud with a furious joy, 
And the king fe1z’d a Rambeau with zeui to dettroy. 


Dryden. 


Dryden, 
Scrivufnefs and zeal in religion is natural to the 
Englith. Tillafon. 


Good men often blemi the reputation of their 
piety by overacting fome things in their relgion; by 
an yadalereet: zeul about things wherein religion is 
not concerned. Tiiistfon. 

"True zeal feems not to be any onc fingle aficetion 
of the foul, but rather a Rrong Mixture of many 
holy affections ; rather a gracious conttitution of the 
whole mind, than any ane particular grace, fwaying 
a devout heart, and filling it with all pious inten- 


tions ; all not only uncounterteit, but moit tervent. | |. 
| LEA'LOUSNESS. m. f [from zealous.) The 


Sprat. 

When the fins of a nation have provoked God to 
forlake it, he fuffers thofe to concur im ihe molt 
pernicious sounfels for enflaving confcience, who 
pretend to the greateit aea/ for the liberty of it. 

Siilling fret. 

This rebellion has difcovered to his majetty, vho 

have efpoufed his interelts with zeu? or indifference. 
Addifon, 

A {corn of flattery and a zeal for truth. Hope. 

There is nothing noble in a clergyman bur burn- 
ing wca/ tor the fa!vation of fouls; nor any thing 
poor ia kis proteffion, but idlenefs and worldly fpirit. 

Lav 

Zera'Lot. m. f. [zeloteur, Fr. nawt. | 

One paffionately ardent in any caufe. 
Generally ufed in ditpraife, 

But now, whereas thele zealots complain of us 
for partaking with the Roman church in things law- 
ful ard good, they them‘eives comply with the iame 
in articics aud attions which are of no gocd quality. 

White. 

The fury of zraluts, inteftine bitternefs and di- 
vifion, were the greatest occation of the deitruction 
ot Jerulatem King Charles. 

Are not thule men ton often the grearett zeuists, 
who are moit notorioufly ignorant? tue zeal thould 
always begin with true knowledge, and thence pro- 
cecd to 2a unwearned pafior, for what it once knows 
to he worthy of luch paifion. Sprat. 

No wonder that fo many of thefe deluded 2ruluts 
nave been engaged in a caufe which they at hri? ab- 
horred, and have withed or aéted for the fuccels ot 
an enterprize, that might have ended in the extir- 
pation of the protefiant religion. Addin. 


Zea‘tous. adj. [from zeal.] Ardently 
paffionare in any caufe. 

Our hearts are right with God, ard our inten- 
tions pious, if we act our temporal altars with a 
defire no greater than our neccilily, and in actions 
of religion we be zeulous, active, and operative, fo 
far as prudence will permit. Taylor, 

This day, at hemlet ot noon, came to my {phere 
A fpirit zealous, as he feem’d, to Know 
More of the Aimiughty’s works. Milton. 

We thould be not only devout towards God, but 
zeulous towards men; endeavouring by all prudent 
means to recover them out of thole {nares ot the 
devil, wherety they are taken captive. 

Í 4 ) ý Decay of Piety, 

Ic is not.at all good to be zra/cus againit any per- 
fon, but only againit their crimes. tas better to be 
zealous tor things than for perions; but then it Should 
be only for good things: a rule that docs certainly 
exclude all manner of zeal tor id things, all manner 
of zeal for hule things, Sprat. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


A T D) 

Bzing inftru€ted only in the general, and zealous 
in the main defign; and as finite beings not admitted 
into the fecrets of government, the laft reforts of 
providence, or capadie af difcovering the final pur- 
poles of God, they mult be fometimes sguoragt of 
the mcans conducirg to thole ends in which alone 
they can oppofe cach other. Dryden. 

Leng thus taved himfclf, he may be Zzeuizus in 
the falvation of fouls. Law. 

ZeEa'LOUSLY. adv., [fronmgealsu] With 
paffionate ardour. 

Thy care is ŝat, and zeuloufly attends, 

To hil ths odorous lamp with deeds of light, 
And hope that reaps not thame, Ailton, 

To enter mto a party as into an order of (rides, 
with fo reigned an obedience tofuperiors, is ver 
uofuitable with the civab and religious liberties we fu 


acaloufly aifert. Swift, 


qualty of being gzlous. 

Le'cHin. a fe [from Zecha, 2 place in 
Venice, where the mint is fetiled for 
coinage.) A gold coin worth about nine 
fillings tlerling. 

Ze'Doary. x. f. [xedoaire, Fr.] A fpicy 
plant, fomewhat like ginger in jts leaves, 
but of aiweet fcent. 

Zen. n. f. ‘The name of the letter z. 

‘Thou whorefon zed, thou unneceidary letter. 
Skakjpeare. 

Ze’xity. 72. f. [Arabick.] The point over 
head oppofite to the nadir. 

Ford men! iť we believe that men do live 
Under the zenith of both trozen poles, 

Though none come thence advertilement to give, 
Why bear we not the like raith of our fouls? Devies. 

‘Theie featons are defigneu by the motions of the 
fun; when that approaches nezrelt our =enitby or 
vertical p» at, we callit fummer, Brown. 

ZEPHYR. ) 2. f. [2ephyrus, Late] The 

Ze'PHyrRus. § weit wind; and, poeti- 
cally, any calm foft wind. 

They are as gentle 
As xephyrs blowing below the violet. Sat /peare. 
Zepeyr you thall fee a youth with a merry coun- 
tenance, holding in his hand a fwan with wings dil- 
played, as about to fing. Peac bas, 
Forth ruth the levant and the ponent winds, 
Eurus and Zephyr. Milton, 
Mild as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes. Ailse 

DEST wir 

i. The pecl of an orange fqucezed into 
wine. 


2. A relifh; a tafte added, 
Almighty vanity ! to thee they owe 
Their zei of pieaiure, aud their balm of woe. 
Tunz. 
To Zest. v. a. To heighten by an addı- 
tional relith. 


| LETE TICK. adj. [from ¢uréo,] Proceed- 


ing by inquiry. 

Ze‘ucMa. u, Ja [from Crvywa.] A figure 
in grammar when a verb agreeing with 
divers nouns, or an adjective with divers 
jubftantives, is refered to one exprefsly, 
and to the other by fupplement ; as, lutt 
overcame thame, boidnels fear, and inad- 
nefs reafon. 

2. 


AON 


Zo'ctt. # f. [in architecture.] A fmall 
fort of ftand or pedeital, being a low 
{quare piece or member, ferving tofupport 
a bufte, fiatue, or the like, that needs to 
he raifed ; alto a low fquare meinher 
ferving to fapport 2 column inftead of a 
pedeftal, bafe, or plinth, “Dyes 

Zolprack «Me fs [ zadraque, Fr. Cadre “06, 
fx tov Cawr, the living creatures, the 
figures of which are painted on it in 
globes. } 

t. Phe track of the fun through the twelve 
figns; a great circle of the {phere, con- 
taining the twelve figns. 

The golden fun falutes the morn, 
And having gilt the ocean with his beams, 
Gallops the zuiuct in his glift'ring coach. Shak/p. 
Years he number'd Icarce thirteen, 
When fates turi’d crue): 
Yet three fill’d zod/acks had he been 
The fage’s jewel. Ben Fonfon. 
Tt exceeds even their abfurdity to fuppofe the zo- 
aiack aud planets to be efficient of, and antecedent 
to, themiclvesy or to exert any influences hefore they 
were in being. Bentley. 
Here ina fhrine, that calt a dazzling light, 
Sar fixtin thought the mighty Sragyrice 
His facred head a radianr zodiack crown'd, 
And various an:mals his fides furround. 
2. It is ufed by Milton for a girdle. 
By his fide, 
As ina elift’ring xodiack, hung the fword, 


Satan’s due deead; and iw his hand the fpear. 
- Biilton. 


Pope. 


Zone. wf. (Gain; xoxa, Latia. | 
Ë; A girdle. 
The middle part 
Girt like a ftarry zone kis wail, and round 


ZOO 


Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold, 

And colours dipp'd in heaven. Milton, 
An embroider'd zone Surrounds her waift. Drys. 
Thy itatue, Venus, though by Phidias hands 

Defign'd immortal, yet no longer (tands; 

The magick of thy ining zoze is patt, 

But Salifbury's garter thall tor ever lait. Granville. 
Scarce could the goddels from her nymphs be 

known, 

But by the crefcent and the golden zore. 

2. A divifion of che earth, 

The whole furface of the earth is divided into five 
zones: the firk is contained between the two tro- 
picks, and is ealied the torrid mone. Ther are two 
temperate zones, and two frigid zones. The northern 
temperate gzone is terminated by the tropick of 
Cancer and the ar&tick polar circle: the fouthern 
temperate zone is contained between the tropick of 
Capricorn and the polar circle : the frigid zones are 
circumfcribcd by the polar circles, and the poles are 
in their centers. 

True love is (till the fame: the torrid zones, 

And thofe more frigid ones, 

fe mult not know : 
For love grown cold or hot, 
Is juft or friendihip, not 

The thing we how: 

For that 's a flame would die, 

Feld down or up too high: 

Then think l love more than Pcanexprefs, 

And would love more, could 1 but love the lefs. 

Suckling. 

And as five zones th’ etherial regions bind, 

Five correfpondent aretoearth affign’d: 

The fun, with raysdireQly darting down, 

Fires all beneath, and fries the middle zoxe. Dryd. 

3- Circuit; Circumference. 
Scarce the fun 
Hath Gnifh’d halt his journey, and fcarce begins 
His oiher half in the great zove of heaven, Milton. 


ZLoo'GRAPHER, 2. f- [San and ypapw. | 


Pope. 


ZOO 


One who defcribes the nature, proper- 
ties, and forms of animals. 
One kind of locuft ftands not prone, or alittle in- 
elining upward ; dut ina laige erectnefs, elevating the 
two tore legs, and fultainine itfe!f in the middle of 
the other four, by zoographers called the prophet and 
praying locu(t. Brown. 
Zoo'craPHuy. [of Gan and yexdo.} A 
defcription of the forms, natures, and 
properties of animals. 


If we coge rap! ate the end, its principal final caufe 
being the glory of its Maker, this leads us intodivi- 
nity; and for itsfubordinate, as it is deGigned for ali- 
mental fultenance to living creatures, and medicinal 
ufcs to Many we are thereby conduted into 220. 
graphy. Glanville, 

Zoo'Locy. n. f. [of ae and rxcv.] A 
treatife concerning living creatures, 

Zo/oPuy Te. RS [aepuror, of wD and 
Çuror.] Certain vegetables or fubftances 
which partake of the nature both of vege- 

tables and animals. 

ZOO'PHORICK Colwan. n. f. [In architec- 
ture.] A ftatuary column, or a column 
which bears or fupports the figure of an 
animal, Diz, 

Zoo'PHORUS, x. f. [wepozng. ] A part be- 
tween the architraves and cornice, fo 
called on accountof the ornaments carved 
on it, among which were the figures of 
animals. Did, 

Zoo'romist. 2. f. [of Cworowiz.] A dii 
fecter of the bodies of brute beafts. 

Zoo'romy. 2. f. (Coromtx, of Cao and 
zewyw,) Diffection of the bodies of bealts, 
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